Fiscal and Monetary Policies in the 
Changing Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
' unanimous consent to have printed in 
- the-Appendix of the Recorp an address 
3 on the- subject “Fiscal and Monetary 
' Policies in the Changing Economy,” de- 
» livered by the junior Senator from Vir- 
' ginia (Mr. Ropertson] at the midyear 
4 Se eeting of the National Association of 
| Mutual Savings Banks, at the Commo- 
dore Hotel, in New York City, on De- 
» cember 8, 1959. 
There being no objection, the address 
| was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 
FIscaAL AND MONETARY POLICIES IN A 
CHANGING ECONOMY 


(Address by Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
of Virginia, to the midyear meeting of the 
National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, Commodore Hotel, New York, N.Y., 
December 8, 1959) 

_ It is a pleasure to meet today with the 

representatives of the mutual savings banks 
_ of the country which have been doing such 
_ @ fine job of promoting thrift in the areas 
' they serve. 

It is also a pleasure again to see your able 
| @xecutive vice president, Grover Ensley, and 
| your counsel, Bill McKenna. I have enjoyed 
' working with both of them while I have 
| been a Member of the Senate. Grover, in- 

' cidentally, is a part-time constituent of 

. mine, for when you allow him a vacation, he 

retires to a beautiful spot which he owns 

— on.the Shenandoah River in Virginia. Bill, 
_ of course, was for a long time counsel of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
| of which I now have the honor of being 
| chairman. 
» I was interested in learning from them 
' more about the institutions which you rep- 
'Tesent and the important function they 
| perform in the Nation’s economy, even 
» though your banks are located in only 17 of 
| the 50 States. I was glad to find that your 
| deposits are continuing to grow rapidly, 
| Just about doubling each decade. That is a 
| record of which you can be proud, particu- 
‘larly when it is considered that it was the 
' small savings of many individuals which 
accounted for your present $35 billion of de- 
| posits, and your $144 billion of home mort- 
"gages recorded in 1 year. 
' Although my State of Virginit has no 
Mutual savings banks, I was interested to 
»learn that at the end of the third quarter of 
» 1957 your institutions had invested over 
'$277 million in Virginia home mortgages. 
' Those investments have benefited both the 
» borrowers and the lenders, for I am. sure 
you have found Virginia mortgages to be 
| good risks. 
| As chairman of the Senate committee 
"which has jurisdiction over housing mat- 
| ters, I am appreciative of the stabilizing in- 
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fluence you exercise on a rather unstable 
industry—homebujlding—by your large in- 
vestments all over the country in FHA and 
VA mortgages. 

My subject is a broad one, and, of course, 
I could not do it justice in the time which 
is allotted to me. I can merely sketch some 
of my views on proper fiscal and monetary 
policies in a changing economy. 

One of the significant changes in our 
economy is that which is implicit in our 
population growth. It has been predicted 
that our population will increase by 25 to 30 
million during the next decade, and opti- 
mistic estimates are that employment will 
rise by 12 or 13 million, in the same period, 
an increase of 20 percent. To provide a 
proper economic climate for these changes 
will require intelligence and statesmanship 
of the highest order. 

Our economy is a dynamic one because it 
is relatively free. The freedom which our 
private enterprise system provides, whereby 
economic decisions are made by millions of 
persons throughout the country, gives us a 
vitality which is the envy of the world. At 
the same time, this freedom carries with it 
the obligation of self-restraint, calling for 
sacrifice in many directions. 


With respect to our international respon- 
sibilities, the changes which have occurred 
over the last 2 years have been striking. 
Although the United States has had a vir- 
tually continuous deficit in its external pay- 
ments since 1949, the deficits in 1958 and 
1959 have been over.two and one-half times 
as large as those of the first 8 years of this 
period. In 1958, as a result of transactions 
with the United States, foreigners acquired 
$3.4 billion in gold and liquid dollar assets. 


“Of this amount, $2.3 billion was in the form 


of gold. So far this year, transfers of gold 
and dollars have been at an annual rate 
of around $4 billion. However, the gold 
portion of these transfers has been markedly 
smaller than in 1958. 

This change in economic conditions re- 
quires corresponding changes in our policy. 
Shortly after World War II, it became clear 
that our allies had suffered such appalling 
losses that they could not get back on their 
feet without an aid program from the United 
States—and this in spite of the great 
agencies created by the Bretton Woods Agree 
ments—the International Monetary Fund, 
and the World Bank. Therefore, in the 
spring of 1947, at Natural Bridge, Va., I made 
a speech advocating aid for our World War 
allies, sending a copy of that speech to the 
Secretary of State. The following June, 
Gen. George Marshall developed that theme 
in his now famous Harvard speech and the 
United States embarked upon an aid pro- 
gram. to close the dollar gap, A bipartisan 
majority of the Congress wrote the program 
into law. It was carried out with some mis- 
takes and considerable waste, but, fortu- 
nately, with sucess. Now that the recipients 
of that rehabilitation program are back on 
their feet, with strong and vigorous pro- 
ductive capacities, appropriations for foreign 
aid should be materially reduced. 

The deficit in our external payments, while 
not alarming, demands attention. The fact 
that most of the European nations are now 
in sound financial condition is itself cause 
for gratification rather than for alarm. But 
this is a change in the economy of the free 
world which we can disregard only at our 
peril. The continuatfon of large deficits in 


our budget could lead to a lessening of con- 
fidence in the dollar as a reserve currency by 
those foreign governments and individuals 
who currently hold $16 billion in short-term 
dollar claims. I rate the preservation of a 
stable dollar as second only in importance - 
to the preservation of peace. 

In my judgment, several major steps should 
be taken to end the current unfavorable bal- 
ance of payments. 

First, we must make sure that other NATO 
nations bear their full share of the neces- 
sary aid- to underdeveloped countries and 
their full share of the costs of defending the 
free world. We have.taken some steps in this 
direction—we have increased the proportion 
of development aid which goes through in- 
ternational organizations, such as the World 
Bank and the International Finance Cor- 
poration, where other countries put up two- 
thirds of the capital, and by reducing the 
direct foreign aid programs, where we put 
up all of the funds. This change is possible 
because the European nations and Japan are 
now in a position to bear a larger share of 
the costs of these programs. 

Another essential ingredient in the ad- 
justment of our balance of payments situa- 
tion is to raise our exports sufficiently, rela- 
tive to imports, to cover more adequately 
than heretofore Government payments of 
$5 billion to $6 billion a year for grants, loans, 
and military expenditures abroad, and pri- 
vate capital outflows in excess of $2 billion 
a year. - 

It is important especially to our farmers 
that we correct our unfavorable balance of 
payments by increasing our exports rather 
than by reducing our imports. 

As a member for 10 years of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, it was my privi- 
lege to participate in the initial efforts to 
substitute, for the trade-throttling Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff Act, the program of mutually 
beneficial reciprocal foreign trade which is 
associated. with the name of Cordell Hull. 
My interest has continued ever since, and 
the program, has been successful over the 
years although it has been modified to meet 
changes in conditions. “With the change in 
our balance of trade, the continuation of 
that program will require the best efforts of 
all of us who believe that trade wars lead 
to shooting wars and who also believe in 
putting the general welfare first. 

Minority pressure groups today, armed 
with the change in our balance of payments 
situation which I have heretofore described, 
will argue that we must resort to protec- 
tionist devices. I disagree, but if we are to 
continue cur mutually beneficial trade pro- 
grams, nations with whom we negotiated 
agreements must be required to live up to 
them, hardship cases must be r , and 
we must exercise more discipline and greater 
restraint in our domestic monetary and fis- 
cal policies. 

A large part of the world is again in com- 
petition with us for foreign markets. The 
European common market is becoming a 
trading market comparable to our own and 
a new outer market is being organized. At 
the same time the Soviet bloc has warned 
us through Khrushchev, who recently said: 
“We declare war upon you—in the peaceful 
field of trade.” 

Our international trade position is di«- 
rectly related to our domestic economy. Our 
ability to win the trade war, which Khru- 
shchev has declared, and to hold our share of 
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the world’s trade, will depend upon our pio- 
ducing goods and services which can suc- 
cessfully meet foreign competition. This, in 
turn, depends upon confidence in the dollar 
abroad and control of inflation at home. 

As indicated, our domestic economy is a 

one, and the policies applicable to 
it must accommodate to those changes. 

In the fall and winter of 1957 and the 
spring of 1958, we were suffering from a re- 
cession, with substantial numbers of unem- 
ployed and a substantial decline in our in- 
dustrial production, gross national product, 
and national income. But from the middle 
of 1958 to the middle of 1959 all of these 
measures of our national wealth rose rapidly, 
and by June 1959 had exceeded the previous 
peaks. The wholesale and retail price in- 
dexes continued their inexorable rise during 
all of this period, as they had through vir- 
tually the entire postwar period. And if the 
prices of farm products and foods had not 
fallen since the spring of 1958 by over 10 
percent the increases in the overall whole- 
sale and consumer price indexes would have 
been muqh more significant. 

The longest steel work stoppage on record 
interrupted the recovery that started in the 
spring of 1958. Through last September, its 
effect was confined for the most part to the 
industries involved in the strike. However, 
as the strike continued into October, its sec- 
ondary effects were much more widespread, 
and by early November the total number out 
of work because of the direct and indirect 
effects of the strike approached 1 million. 

With output in steel and related indus- 
tries sharply curtailed, industrial produc- 
tion in October was nearly 5 percent below 
the prestrike peak in June. In November, 
with steel production up sharply, it is ex- 
pected that the total index will show some 
rise, despite curtailments in steel-consuming 
industries. 

Gross national product declined $6 bil- 
lion, or over 1 percent, in the third quarter 
of 1959 due principally to a shift from build- 
ing up to liquidation of steel stocks. Total 
business inventories declined at an annual 
rate of $1 billion during the quarter, in 
contrast with a $10 billion increase in the 
second quarter. 

Despite these developments, income and 
consumer spending held up well. Between 
June and October, personal income declined 
less than 1 percent. Most other types of 
income were stable or above that period. 

The national economy is beginning to re- 
cover from the contraction caused by the 
steel strike. Following reactivation of the 
major steel plants on November 7, produc- 
tion climbed rapidly and was scheduled at 
nearly 80 percent of capacity for the week of 
November 15. Workers in related industries, 
such as foundries and coal mines, are being 
recalled to their jobs. Workers in other 
steel-consuming industries will not be re- 
called ‘insubstantial numbers for some time 
yet, because of the time required to refill 
the pipelines in the steel-fabricating process. 

In spite of the aberration caused by the 
steel strike, our principal long-term eco- 
nomic problem both within this country and 
with respect to our international balance of 
payments is the control of inflation. It 
seems quite likely that, in the long run, the 
net effect of the steel strike will be addi- 
tional pressures on the wage-price spiral. 

The most important single element in this 
struggle against inflation is the balancing 
of the Federal budget. Last year, fiscal 1959, 
ended with a record setting peacetime budget 
deficit of $12%4 billion. This year, fiscal 
1960, an anticipated balance has, by the steel 
strike, been turned into a probable deficit of 
$500 million. For the next fiscal year, inci- 
dentally an election year, we hear of new and 
expanded programs which would add billions 
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of expenditures. Many of the proposed new 
programs, and many of the proposed in- 
creases in existing programs, will be sup- 
ported by large segments of the country, and 
many of them will have considerable inher- 
ent merit. But in spite of this strong sup- 
port and their? possible merit, these pro- 
grams must be weighed in the scales of mon- 
etary and fiscal policy. They must not be 
approved unless we are prepared to pay for 
them by taxation, and then only if it can 
be demonstrated that the resources involved 


‘can be better utilized in those programs 


than in the private uses to which the re- 
sources would be put were they not pre- 
empted by taxation. As a member of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee I shall 
fight for a balanced budget for fiscal 1961 
but my present feeling is that it will be an 
uphill fight. 

The monumental task of managing our 
existing debt will remain with us. The 
Treasury, faced with the problem of re- 
financing about $75 billion a year, must have 
greater flexibility with respect to interest 
rates and maturities in order that more of 
this debt may be placed on longer terms 
with less pressure upon the money market. 

We must continue to support the Federal 
Reserve System in its policy of monetary re- 
straint. No group should be more aware 
than yours of the fact that monetary policy 
must be flexible and that the creation of 
new money or bank check money should be 
with relation to the necessary money work 
to be done. We must resist the efforts of 
those who would convert our central bank 
into an arm of the Treasury, affording a 
market for a huge debt, regardless of other 
demands for money, and regardless of the 
price, or interest, which the market will 
pay for that debt. 

“Nations,” said a popular political leader 
27 years ago, “have been wrecked on the 
rocks of a loose fiscal policy.” Revolution 
and dictatorship are the end products of un- 
controlled inflation. In my opinion any dis- 
cussion of fiscal policies becomes meaning- 
less unless it includes the perpetuity of our 
personal freedom. Therefore, I hope you will 
not think that I am talking partisan poli- 
tics when I say that the preservation of 
States rights is as important to the North 
and the rest of the Nation as it is to the 
South—the keystone of the arch of constitu- 
tional liberty. 





Marched About 60 Miles in March-of- 


Dimes Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I enclose articles 
from the Daily Reflector wnder the title 
“Marched About 60 Miles in March-of- 
Dimes Project.” 4 s 

Eighteen men who participated in this 
marching event so that little children 
could walk are to be congratulated for 
the great effort they made and the con- 
tribution they are making to one of the 
Nation’s most outstanding and worthy 
causes. 


The articles follow: 


February 8 


[From the Greenville (N.C.) Daily Reflector, 
Jan. 15, 1960] 


MarcHep Aspout 60 MILES IN MARCH-OF-DIMES 
PROJECT ‘ 


East Carolina College Air Force ROTC offi- 
cials believed this morning the local school’s 
precision drill team “set a record for ROTC 
drills teams” in their 1214-hour marching 
stint that ended close to midnight last night 
and raised some $520 for the current March 
of Dimes campaign. 

The 18-man team began its “marchathon” 
yesterday morning .on Third Street in front 
of the Pitt County Courthouse at 11:30 after 
announcing it would continue to go through 
its paces as long as contributions to the 
annual charity campaign came in at the rate 
of 10 cents per second. 

After 3 hours of precision drilling, the 
money count revealed the rate of contribu- 
tion was less than $50 per hour, but the ca- 
dets insisted upon continuing the gruelling 
pace that amounted to an estimated 60 miles 
for the 12-plus hours. 

Under the direction of T. Sgt. Thomas E. 
Winstead, of Wilson, the drill teari con- 
tinued its round-the-clock march in spite 
of official suggestions that it come to a halt. 

Each member of the team contributed $1 
to the campaign, comprising the largest,cash 
donation of the afternoon. A pair of $50 
contributions boosted the morale of the 
marching students about 9 o’clock following 
a 4-hour drought, Sergeant Winstead told the 
Daily Reflector. 

The students, accustomed to marching 
some 10 hours per week, were allowed 5-min- 
ute breaks upon completion of each hour’s 
drilling. During these brief rest periods, 
cadets sat on the Third Street curbing and 
rubbed bilstered and aching feet. 

At the members’ requests, the short rest 
periods were discontinued toward the end of 
the 12-hour hike because “our feet hurt worse 
when we stop.” 

Sergeant Winstead voiced disappointment 
at the rate of contribution. “We certainly 


_ expected better results,” he said. Other ECC 


ROTC officials believed contributions might 
still be on the way. The air science Office on 
the campus will remain available for con- 
tributions to be phoned in (PL 2-6101, exten- 
sion 258). 

According to the air science office this 
morning, the local drill team got to bed 
around 1:30 this morning only to rise again 
at 4:30 to travel to Langley Field, Va., for an 
orientation visit to that U.S. airbase. Drill 
team members were accompanied .by other 
AFROTC cadets at ECC. : 

Sergeant Winstead was “very proud of the 
entire cadets corps at the college—very proud 
of them.” He emphasized, it was “not their 
idea to stop, I’m making them quit,” 

The same members that began the mara- 
thon hike were still marching at the end. 
Only four were forced to leave the ranks be- 
cause severe foot blisters prevented further 
marching. 

_Dipn’t WanT To Give Up 
(By Henry Howard) 


Yesterday, about 1.4 million steps pounded 
Third Street in front of the courthouse here. 
Probably more steps in 1 day than it had 
ever seen. 

Sixteen East Carolina College Air Force 
ROTC cadets and their leader comprised a 
sharpstepping drill team that vowed to 
march continuously as long as contributions 
to the March of Dimes fundraising cam- 
paigns rolled in. 

The initial plan was to march as long as 
donations to the tune of 10 cents per second 
piled up. The march began. Contributions 
very slow. 
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At the end of 3 hours of constant drilling, 
tabulations showed the men had marched 
about 24% hours on credit. Still the cadets 
marched. , 

Spectators gathered in small numbers off 
and on throughout the afternoon as a micro- 
phone picked up the sound of the heavy 
boots rhythmically pounding the street. 

At one point, the team drilled for some 
thing like 4 hours without a single donation, 
a sergeant said. Then morale was boosted 
by a pair of extra nice gifts. The marching 
continued. 

Cadets gratefully rested and hungrily con- 
sumed provided refreshments during the 5- 
minute breaks allowed after each hour of 
constant drilling. They sat along the curb- 
ing during the afternoon and rubbed tired 
and sore. feet. 

Doggedly, they continued the long grind. 
Around 6 o’clock, they paused a quarter- 
hour for a quick meal of sandwiches. The 
march continued. . 

At 9 o’clock, the sergeant reported he’d 
suggested the “marchathon” come to a halt. 
The boys wouldn’t hear of it. They were 
operating in the red but were determined 
not to give up. At that point, they'd trav- 
eled some 45 miles. 

The “Angel Flight,” a group of ECC coeds, 
stayed with the drill team and kept coffee 
hot as the night grew colder. Still the 
cadets marched. 

As the end of the 12th hour approached, 
the sergeant prepared to call a halt to the 
drilling. He stressed, “It’s not their idea to 
stop, I’m making them do it.” 

During the last few hours of the mara- 
thon march, the cadets decided against the 
hourly 5-minute rests. Our feet hurt 
worse when we stop,” one of them explained. 

As 11:30 p.m. arrived the drill team came 
to a halt. All but four of the eriginal team 
were still standing. Those four marched 
faithful until blistered feet prohibited an- 
other step. : 

The sergeant telieved the boys set a 
record. 





Harry S. Truman’s Love of Home and 
Family, by Rev. Baxton Bryant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
recently all Texans were very proud and 
pleased to have former President Harry 
Truman as a visitor in our State. He 
had several speaking engagements, all 
of which were extremely well attended, 
and all of which received warm response 
from Texans. 

On Sunday, October 18, 1959, Presi- 
dent Truman was lay speaker at a spe- 
cial layman’s day service at the Elm- 
wood Methodist Church in Dallas. In 
writing the program for that service, the 
church’s minister, Rev. Baxton Bryant, 
wrote a tribute to President Truman 
which every American should read. 
While all Americans know of President 
Truman’s political success and govern- 
mental achievements, few pause to re- 
fiect the sound character and solid 
oni basis upon which his successes 
rest. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
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SIONAL ReEcorp the tribute published in 
the Elmwood, Dallas, Tex., Methodist 
Church program for October 18, 1959, 
under the title “Welcome, Mr. Presi- 
dent.” 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WELCOME, MR. PRESIDENT 


History in person comes to Elmwood Meth- 
odist Church today. We would be honored 
to have any President or ex-President of the 
United States to visit our church, but it 
would be impossible to find one who has 
contributed so much to the making of a 
better world than Harry Truman. History 
has already been kind to Mr. Truman, but 
it is our faith that an evaluation removed 
from partisan prejudices and personal emo- 
tions will record him a place alongside Amer- 
ica’s greatest Presidents. I count it a great 
personal joy to share my pulpit with this 
great man and here are some of the reasons. 

U.N. mainstay: The lack of Harry Truman’s 
signature could have kept the U.N. from 
coming into being, and with it gave to the 
world, a forum where the nations of the 
world could sit down and talk instead of 
fight. While the U.N. was still in its infancy, 
he made it a force to be reckoned with by 
sending American troops to defend a free 
Korea. 

A new America: Our world changed from 
a selfish, isolationist nation hiding behind 
an outdated Monroe doctrine to a caring, 
sharing concern for people who love freedom 
around the world, under the Truman doc- 
trine. A free, independent Turkey and 
Greece stand as grateful, first witnesses to 
this new America of world responsibility. 

Feeds a starving enemy: While many of 
us were still filled with hate toward our 
enemy, it was our President that led the 
way in showing Christian forgiveness and 
compassion. It was his program that fed 
the starving children of our enemies, helped 
them-rebuild their homés, factories, and 
cities. As a result; some of our strongest 
allies today were enemies yesterday. This 
is christianity at work on an international 
basis. 

Friend of underdog: Our distinguished 
guest has always been for the underdog, 
regardless of race, color, or creed. He dared 
to challenge America to truly be “a land 
of the free.” He accepted literally the first 
two words of the Lord's Prayer, “Our Father,” 
and preached a stronger sermon on brother- 
hood than most of our prejudices could 
accept. Someday, when race tensions will 
be no more, and every man will stand with 
equal dignity and pride in his own race, this 
great man will have helped an unwilling 
nation reach its greatest height, a nation 
where a man will not be judged by the color 
of his skin, but by what he is, and what 
he has to offer in service to God and 
humanity. 

Love of home and family: Smee Mr. Tru- 
man became world renowed, we have been 
privileged to get a glimpse of four living 
generations of his family. They are four 
generations filled with character and family 
devotion. Grandmother Truman won the 
hearts of a sorrowing nation with her hum- 
ble statement on the death of President 
Roosevelt, and her son’s elevation to the 
highest office in the land, “I cannot really 
be glad my son is President because I am 
sorry that President Roosevelt is dead. If 
he had been voted in, I would be out waving 
& flag, but it does not seem right to be very 
happy or wave any flags now. Harry will 
get along. I knew Harry would be all right 
after I heard him give his speech this morn- 
ing. I heard every word of it but Mary, my 
daughter, is going to read it tome. Every- 
one who heard him talk this morning will 
know he is sincere and will do what is best.” 
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Every mother would be happy to have a 
son treat her as Harry Truman treated his 
mother. Divorce courts and marriage 
counseling bureaus would disappear if all 
marriages were like the Trumans. Every 
daughter would adore a daddy who had the 
spunk to speak up for her, even if he was 
President. of the United States. It would be 
a great joy for fathers if all daughters had 
the beauty of character that Margaret Tru- 
man Daniel possesses. Mrs. Bess Wallace 
Truman graced the White House and the 
world with her humble Christian virtues. 
Margaret has now presented her parents 
with two lovely grandchildren, and grand- 
parents would do well to follow the former 
President in his lively, loving, sensible atti- 
tude toward his grandchildren. Living in a 
glass house for all to see, not one word of 
gossip ever touched this entire family 
relationship. 

He was human: He never once denied being 
human. Since there was only one perfect 
being, he, like the rest of us, has ofttimes 
been human. That is why we are in church 
today,. seeking strength greater than our 
own, to help us be more than we are. On 
this layman's day in our land, we are priv- 
ileged to have one who has been about the 
Master’s business in the community of 
nations. Mr. President, we welcome you to 
our pulpit. 





One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the Adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution passed by. the Council 
of the City of Philadelphia: 

RESOLUTION 23 


Resolution memorializing the President of 
the United States, the Congress, the Gov- 
ernor and the Legislature of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, to take cognizance 
that the 175th anniversary of the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States 
will be celebrated in Philadelphia in 1962, 
and to appoint committees at their respec- 
tive levels to join with the city of Philadel- 
phia in appropriately planning for this 
auspicious event 


Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States has become known throughout the 
world as a document of transcending im- 
portance, setting forth the basis of this Gov- 
ernment and defining the rights, privileges 
and duties that have made American citizen- 
ship one of the most prized possessions of 
all time; and 

Whereas this document, consisting origi- 
nally of a preamble and seven articles, was 
drafted in Philadelphia and approved unan- 
imously by George Washington and the 
delegates of the various States in convention 
assembled in this city on September 17, 
1787; and 

Whereas the Constitution, with its amend- 
ments and interpretations, has become not 
only the supreme law of the land, but a doc- 
ument of fundamental human rights worthy 
to be emulated by peoples everywhere, and 
stands as 2 monument to the legitimate as- 
pirations of mankind; and 

Whereas preparations by the city of Phila- 
delphia are now underway for the observe 
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ance of the 175th anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution in this city in 1962; 
therefore 

Resolved, by the Council of the City. of 
Philadetphia, That we hereby memorialize 
the President of the United States, the Con- 
gress, the Governor, and the Legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, to take 
due cognizance that the 176th anniversary 
of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States will be celebrated in Phila- 
delphia in 1962, by appointing committees 
to join with the city of Philadelphia in plan- 
ning the appropriate observance of this a@us- 
picious anniversary. 

Resolved, That. certified copies of this res- 
olution be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, the Members of Congress, 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, and the mem- 
bers of the Pennsyivania State Legislature. 





U.S. Foreign Aid Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
a recent radio broadcast, program No. 
269, by Wayne Poucher, radio minister 
for Life Lines, a patriotic religious-edu- 
cation movement. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Foreicn AIp 


As Joseph Stalin moved toward power in 
the Soviet Union, he wrete a book entitled 
“Marxism and the National Colonial Ques- 
tion.” 

In this book Stalin said: “It is essential 
that the advanced countries should render 
aid, real and prolonged, to the backward na- 
tionalities in their cultural and economic 
development. Otherwise, it wili be impossi- 
ble to bring about the peaceful coexistence 
of the various nations and peoples within a 
, single economic system that_is so essential 
for the final triumph of socialism.’” 

It is amazing that in its foreign aid pro- 
gram the United States is following Stalin’s 
advice to the letter. . 

From the very beginning Stalin, Khru- 
shchev, and the other dictators in the Krem- 
lin have been determined that the United 
States and its form of capitalism pay for its 
own death and burial. The mistaken would 
have -us believe that America’s only hope for 
survival in the cold war is the continuance 
of this backbreaking and economy-ruining 
foreign aid program. In reality, the facts 
prove directly the opposite. 

Thoughtful men have returned from trips 
to Europe confounded by the growing lack of 
confidence throughout the world in the 
American dollar. Our foreign aid dollars 
have built industries and the economies of 
the nations receiving them to the point where 
they are now driving us from the world 
market. We are not only pricing ourselves 
out of business but are also financing foreign 
governments and their nationalized indus- 
tries to compete further with us. 

The American dollar is no longer the pow- 
erful weapon it once was. The situation is 
brought sharply home to the American tour- 
ist who visits Canada. When he lays down 
$1 for excharige in Canadian money, he gets 
back not 100 cents but from 3 to 95 cents. 
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Yet the mistaken continue to say the United 


States is well able to hand out our natural - 


resources and national fortune’ for every 
cause, no matter how minor, no matter how 
remote. 

Foreign aid, which has built the national- 
ized industries of our allies, has brought 
about the flight of gold from this country 
and with it the inflationary spiral which 
threatens everything in our land. With in- 
flation and near-confiscatory income taxes, a 
man who made $5,000 in 1939 would now 
have to earn $13,500 to live as well as he did 
just before the war. The American wage 
earner cannot longer maintain his standard 
of productivity and living and at the same 
time pay for the great giveaway to foreign 
countries. 

The longer a man does not have to work for 
his keep, the less likely he is ever to get back 
to his lathe. The longer foreign aid is con- 
tinued, the longer will people expect the 
handouts to keepcoming. , 

There is another ironic twist to the whole 
foreign aid business which the mistaken blur 
and distort. The United States has shelied 
out many billions of dollars in foreign aid 
funds to nations—friendly, unfriendly, and 
on the fence—to help them get their financial 
houses in order. Yet, for the United States 
to give out those billions, the Government 
was forced to borrow the money to make it 
possible for other nations to. balance their 
budgets. If it were not so serious, it would 
be almost laughable. 

The multiplied billions of dollars are gone. 
But where is the good will we were to reap 
from handing them over? 

More than a 100 years ago Karl Marx, the 
father of communism, predicted that the 
capitalistic countries could be forced to 
spend themselves into bankruptcy and ruin. 
But force does not seem to be necessary when 
it comes to the disastrous foreign aid pro- 
grams of the United States. Without the 
use of force year after year the money is 
voted away. 

The mistaken will keep right on screaming 
that foreign aid is our duty because we have 
so much. But the facts prove the opposite. 
If we are to save ourselves, we must get our 
own house in order—for who among the na- 
tions we have helped can be counted on to 
come to our rescue when we call for a life- 
line? 





J. B. Hardy, 50 Years Owner and Editor 
of the Thomaston (Ga.) Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Mr. J. B. Hardy, editor of the Thomas- 
ton (Ga.) Times, celebrated his 50th 
anniversary as owner and editor of that 
newspaper. Mr. Hardy is an outstand- 
ing civic leader and has devoted many 
years of service to the’ community in 
which he lives. 

In the February 4, 1960, issue of the 
Thomaston Times there appeared a front 
page editorial, entitled “Times’ Editor 
Hardy Completes 50 Years On Job.” 
This editorial was written by Mr, Leon 
Smith. Mr. Smith’s article points out 
in detail Mr. Hardy’s record and ac- 
ccmplishments. 

The front page editorial, which ap- 
peared February 4, 1960, follows: ° 
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Times’ Eptror Harpy COMPLETES 50 Years 
ON JOB 


(By Leon Smith) 


On February 1, 1910, a young newspaper- 
man came into Thomaston and took over as 
the owner and editor of the Thomaston 
Times ‘‘on a temporary basis’ and 50 years 
later finds that the temporary arrangement 
is one of the longest on record. ; 

J. B. Hardy celebrated his 50th anniver- 
sary Monday as editor of the Thomaston 
Times and the mechanical and editorial staff 
gathered around the press Thursday morn- 
ing to surprise the boss with a 50-candle 
anniversary cake as he received the first 
paper off the press. 

And we can predict, as this is written in 
advance, that the same man who handed 
him the first paper off the press 50 years ago 
will be handing him the first one off today. 
That man is Walter H. Jenkins, the me- 
chanical superintendent of the newspaper 
plant who was on the job when Mr. Hardy 
arrived in Thomaston 50 years ago. 

Editor Hardy came to Thomaston 50. years 
ago from Barnesville to take over the Times 
which had finally gone into bankruptcy after 
a@ succession of editors. “It looked like a 
good business deal that I could hold on to for 
a little while and then let go at a profit,” 
he recalled in a casual conversation the other 
day. “But I found Thomaston to be a good 
business town and it has continued to be 
good,” he added. 

So Thomaston became home to Mr. Hardy 
who was reared on a farm near Monticello. 
“I've chopped cotton and picked cotton but 
my daddy would have to get me out from 
under the dinner table to get me back into 
the field,” he has recalled of his childhood 
days. After finishing high school at Monti- 
cello, he went to Gainesville to work with 
his brother on the Gainesville News. Later 
he moved to Barnesville to work with an- 
other brother on the Barnesville News- 
Gazette and it was there he heard about 
the newspaper being for sale in Thomaston. 

The Times and its predecessors date back 
to 1869 so its plain to see that Editor Hardy 
has guided the Thomaston newspaper for 
more than half its existence. 

And as editor of the Times he has been 
responsible for much of the progress made 
in this community. The late R. E. Uhatfield 
always credited Mr. Hardy’s persistent edi- 
torials about wood buildings around the 
square with moving him to erect the two- 
story store and office building which is known 
as the Chatfield building and is occupied 
by City Drug Co. and other businesses and 


offices ar: 

The Upson County courthouse was the 
most modern structure that Mr. Hardy 
found when he came to Thomaston and the 
present-day structure was 2 years old when 
he arrived here. The population of Thomas- 
ton was about 1,500 and the original unit of 
Thomaston mills was only a few years old. 
The Waymanville cotton mill was still in 
production and Upson County was a lead- 
ing agricultural county. Thomaston was 
also, about that time, the second largest 
mule trading center in Georgia. 

‘Progress has rolled on in the 50 years 
since 1910 and much of it came at the edi- 
torial insistence of the man who now looks 
back on a half century as editor. Wooden 
sidewalks was all that seperated one. from 
the mud 50 years ago and Mr. Hardy has seen 
the paving of practically all of Thomaston’s 
streets and miles of sidewalks. 

During 50 years in the editor’s chair, Mr. 
Hardy has guided his readers in many po- 
litical campaigns and attests to the fact 
that local politics has always been clean. 
Although he always has felt that politics and 
business, particularly the newspaper busi- 
ness, don't mix, he was persuaded to run one 
time for state representative and his defeat 
only strengthened his belief. 
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Editor Hardy practiced what he preached 
about progress. Although he: found the 
newspaper plant modern upon arrival here 
(it had a mechanical typesetting machine 
even at that time), he continued to upgrade 
it through the years. The Times was one 
of the first weeklies in Georgia to buy an 
Intertype machine and now boasts three 
Linotypes in addition to much other modern 
equipment. 

The editor back in the early days didn’t 
restrict his efforts to polished editorials, ad- 
vertising, and coverage of the news events 
of the community. On occasions he has 
single-handedly got out the Times. 

It was the Times that first mentioned a 
modern hospital for Thomaston and Upson 
County and Mr. Hardy, again willing to do 
more than give suggestions about progress, 
became chairman of the hospital authority 
that secured the funds and constructed the 
million-dollar Upson County Hospital. And, 
incidentally, he still serves as chairman, of 
the hospital authority. 

Looking back on 50 years in Thomaston, 
Editor. Hardy believes that the one person 
who made the most contributions to the 
community in his half century here was 
the late R. E. Hightower whose guiding 
genuis led Thomaston Mills on a half-cen- 
tury of progress by which the entire com- 
munity benefited. “But Mr. Hightower was 
more interested in the mills. He made many 
other worthwhile contributions to the com- 
munity,” Mr. Hardy has been heard to say. 

A venture in which Mr. Hightower and 
Editor Hardy were a part of was construction 
of Hotel Upson by a stock company. 

The Times, through the guidance of its 
editor, has always provided a spark of en- 
couragement for better schools and better 
education. Again, the editor was not con- 
tent to suggest and sit idly by for others to 
do the work. He served on the Thomaston 
Board of Education and was ‘at one time 
chairman of that body. 

Always willing to further religion through 
the columns of the Times, Editor Hardy also 
has been a leading figure in the progress of 
the First Baptist Church. He served for 
many years as Sunday school superintend- 
ent, an active deacon, and was chairman 
of the building committee which constructed 
the main unit of the existing church. 

In recent years, Mr. Hardy was the first to 
recognize the fact that Thomaston was about 
to lose its place on the map if bypassed by 
U.S. Highway 19. He alerted the community 
to this fact and the editorial columns of the 
Times became a main instrument in securing 
the million-dollar project now-under con- 
struction. In other community and civic en- 
deavors he has devoted years of service to 
the Thomaston Kiwanis Club of which he is 
a charter member. And this group rose to 
its feet Tuesday to give him a standing ova- 
tion in recognition of 50 years as editor of the 
Times. With a balanced view toward work- 
health-education-religion-recreation, Mr. 
Hardy has made his contribution to each, 
serving the latter with years as an officer of 
the Thomaston Country Club. 

Realizing that a newspaper can be a strong 
voice of influence only if it is a properly 
conducted business, Mr. Hardy las guided 
it through 50 years of financial responsibil- 
ity—the last 20-odd years with the assistance 
of his partner, S. J. Carswell. Although 
Many of his predecessors failed financially 
and Thomaston came many times danger- 
ously near being without a newspaper, it 
has never faltered in the 50 years he has 
been at the helm. “I immediately found 50 
years ago that Thomaston was a good busi- 
ness town and it has continued to be so,” 
he commented. 

Together with his publishing partner, Ed- 
itor Hardy has provided Thomaston with a 
Tuesday newspaper since 1945 and was in- 
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strumental in organizing the Thomaston 
Broadcasting Co. which he now serves as 
president, Mr. Hardy is also president of 
the Thomaston Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation—a financial institution dedicated 
to two principles which he has always advo- 
cated editorially—homeownership and thrift. 

A half century of service to his community 
behind him, Editor Hardy still maintains a 
keen interest in the progress of Thomaston 
and Upson County and his advice and ex- 
perience is still being shared with the 


readers. 
i eeeeeetnse tenner eneeiiieemeenemen 


Nixon as President—Statesman or 
Politician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
given by Mr. Harold Clancey, managing 
editor of the. Boston Traveler, at the 
Ford Hall Forum in Boston last October. 

These remarks are part of a debate 
with Mr. James Wechsler, editor of the 
New York Post, on the question, “NIxon 
as President—Statesman or Politician.” 

Mr. Clancey is not only an able jour- 
nalist but also a serious student of gov- 
ernment and politics, and therefore his 
statement on the question is mighty well 
put. It is an extremely articulate refu- 
tation of some of the myths which have 
been created about the Vice President’s 
political career. 

_ There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

The words “statesman” and “politician” 
are perfectly clear to me. A statesman is a 
good guy. A politician is a not-so-good guy. 
Now, I dote on goodness, in others, and op- 
pose sin, in others, so I necessarily always 
vote for statesmen. Thus, you see, by in- 
escapably logic, a statesman is one for whom 
I vote—such as RicHarp M. NIxon. 

Well, that settles tonight’s question. Seri- 
ously, I wish it did. The program links my 
name with the word “conservative.” Exactly 
what that means is not clear. But that 
won't stop a lot of people from being against 
it. Ford Hall Forum audiences usually are 
receptive to those who call themselves “lib- 
erals.” Iam opposed by Mr. Wechsler (James 
Wechsler, editor, New York Post), who calls 
himself a liberal, and who is a professional 
persuader infinitely. more experienced and 
resourceful than I. 

To preserve tidiness, the issues are nar- 
rowed by a formal question: “Nixon as Pres- 
ident—statesman or politician” That rules 
out any bickering over New England versus 
Manhattan clam chowder. Everything else is 
fair game. 

So, in that setting, I am here to justify 
Mr. Nixon’s entire life. I must prove him 
a statesman—not by comparison with other 
human beings—but by measuring him 
against abstract standards of perfection: per- 
fect integrity, perfect wisdom, perfect truth. 
To what extent is he short of tota] goodness? 
Nrixon—compared with God. They have 
given me an entire 30 minutes in which to 
do this. ‘ 

Are there any questions? 
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OVERALL RECORD 

Mr. Nrxon is a Republican. If that doesn’t 
lose you, there’s still some hope. But his 
overall record is repugnant to extremists. 
It is the record of one who prefers the mid- 
dle-of-the-road to the ditches on either side. 

He has been deeply interested in initer- 
national affairs since he served on the Herter 
Committee in his first term. He is widely 
traveled and personally acquainted with most 
of. the world’s statesmen. He has always 
been for liberal foreign aid. He supported 
the United Nations and he defended the 
Voice of America when it was under attack 
in this country. These things distress the 
isolationists. 

On the other hand, he does not view the UN 
as a supra state to which we should surrender 
our sovereignty. He prefers temporary for- 
eign alliances to permanent partnerships. 
These views annoy those who would trade 
our independence for a vote on a committee. 
He battled Mr. Truman’s Far East policy, 
which irritated some on the far left, and sup- 
ported Mr. Truman's controversial aid to 
Greece and the decision to send troops into 
Korea, which angered the right wingers. 

Nationally, he would strive for a balanced 
budget, which horrifies the A.D.A., but thinks 
it should be balanced in 4-year cycles, which 
maddens those McKinley Republicans to 
whom it is an annual obsession. He has 
favored reforms to eliminate labor racketeers 
and restrain labor bosses and to give more 
rights and powers to rank and file union 
members. 

That antagonizes one extreme group. He 
fought to extend social security to the 12 
million workers not previously covered and 
to increase unemployment benefits. — 

That antagonized the opposite group. He 
favored reduced excess profits taxes to pro- 
vide business incentive and foster deprecia- 
tion rates to encourage éxpansion of plants 
and equipment and provide additional jobs. 
His purpose is to produce a climate con- 
ducive to volume production—risking lower 
prices to attract more sales—and thus 
steadily improving the standard of living. 

WHAT THE RECORD REFLECTS 


This record reflects a philosophy—a faith 
that our system can achieve the wide dis- 
tribution and resultant prosperity which is 
the theoretical justification of socialism. 
That, with social conscience for the infirm 
and the unfortunate, and equal opportunity 
for the able, we can achieve the classless 
society which is the illusory promise of com- 
munism. And that we can do these things. 
without sacrificing our individuality and our 
freedoms to all-powerful big brother govern- 
ment—to the state central—which is the 
price demanded by both communism and 
socialism, 

THREE-WAY EXPERIENCE 

To this political creed Nixon brings vast 
experience in government, diplomacy, and 
politics. Vice President has been, 
historically, somewhat like falling down an’ 
elevator shaft: A flurry of excitement when 
you first step in, then—oblivion. Nrxon is 
the first to be an assistant President. He 
has attended all meetings of the Security 
Council and the Cabinet and presided over 
them in the President’s absence. He has 
been the chief liaison of the administration 
with the Senate and House. As President of 
the Senate he has been praised by Lynpon 
JOHNSON for his fairness to the Democrats 
in his rulings and special appointments. 

It is a safe statement that no man in our 
history has had such opportunity to learn 
the job of being President. Not even his 
bitterest enemy denies that he has worked 
hard at it. 

Now Mr. Nixon is opposed by several 
groups for various reasons. I have talked 
with many helpful and intelligent persons 
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whose political philosophies differ from his. 
I have neither the arrogance nor the inclina- 
tion to insist they must be wrong. In such 
matters, we can only believe. History must 


Tn Sic: circles sipetsl by am, stmcct te- 
credible collection of political beatniks. For 
instance, there are the compulsive reformers 
and social experimenters of the New Deal 
whose little hands are idle right now. There 
are the Democratic professionals: they can’t 
forget that 20-year banquet and they think 
of Nixon as the waiter who presented the 
check and to turn out the lights. 
And he is the favorite wax doll of a group 
of cruel and arrogant pinstickers, a certain 
mutual-admiration society of writers and 
journalists sometimes referred to in the trade 
as “the Cult.” They parlayed their con- 
siderable talents to positions of eminence by 
logrolling, promoting, and publicizing each 
other doggedly. When one spoke or wrote 
the others cried in disciplined chorus: 
“That’s great!” or “That’s profound!” -or 
“That's art!” And so they arose, in ever- 
ascending spirals of reciprocal advertising, 
furiously backslapping one another to prom- 
inence. As with all propagandists, they 
came in time to believe in their own snake- 
oil—their own legend of infallibility. 


HISS CASE CHALLENGE 


In the Alger Hiss case Nixon challenged 
the snap-judgment of this intellectual maffia. 
He compounded that heresy by being right— 
to their public humiliation. They have been 
dedicated to his destruction ever since. 

Finally, there is a group that seems to hate 
him for no reason at all—except, I suppose, 
that they have to hate somebody. Arguing 
with these people is like trying to sell plow- 
shares to the Hatfields and the McCoys. 
They just like what they're doing. Yet, it 
is also a sort of game—nightmarish, but, 
once you have learned the rules, weirdly 
fascinating. 

They'll say to you: “Nixon? Why, he’s a 
reactionary. He’s a hypocrite.” This is pra- 
nounced with complete assurance in a where- 
have-you-been tone of voice. Out will come 
a copy of one of Mr. Wechsler'’s editorials to 
show Nixon is a tool of the special interests. 
Out comes an issue of the New Republic and 
it says, right there, that Nrxon entered poli- 
tics as the handpicked candidate of a group 
of California bankers and oil millionaires. 
(And the phony wasn’t even a Republican.) 
“There,” you'll be told, “for heavens sake, 
son get with it.” 

Well, he’s right—that the charges have 
been printed. And you still hear them re- 
peated. But assume you do some research 
yourself. You will find Nrxon was picked 
from among several interviewed by a com- 
mittee of 100 Republicans. They had ad- 
vertised in 26 newspapers looking for a new 
candidate. They had lost five consecutive 
elections to Democrats and they were tired 
of it—which shows how vicious those Re- 
publicans can be. There were some wealthy 
men in the group, possibly as wealthy as 
F. D. R. or Stevenson or Harriman. But the 
majority were in the middle-income and even 
low-income bracket. 

INVESTIGATIONS 


The New York Times and the Saturday 
Evening Post, intrigued by the sinister gen- 
eralizations applied to the group, investigated 
the members and described the committee 
as a representative cross-section of California 
Republicans. Every day of Nixon’s life has 
been turned over with smutty fingers, trying 
that would 


culled every speech, every bit of writing, 
even—-so help me—papers he wrote for 
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schoolboy debates. They have twisted, dis- 
torted, taken out of context, invented, fabri- 
cated and lied—but they haven't been able 
to prove a single act of wrongdoing, a single 
compromising transaction or-a single spe- 
cially favored millionaire. 

As to the nonsense about Nixon’s party 
affiliation—the carefully planted myth that 
he became a Republican just to seize the 
opportunity to run in 1946—it is a plain and 
simple lie. He was a registered Republican 
as early as 1938 and even voted as a Republi- 
can by absentee ballot during the war. 

So, back you go to demand more convincing 
evidence. Do you know what he’ll say? 
He'll say: “Oh—so you're one of those.” At 
which point he may give you a narrow and 
knowing look and walk off and leave you. 
And that, believe me, is not a bad thing at 
all. Or he may say: “Well—I see you've 
missed the whole point. Nixon is a reac- 
tionary at heart, but he doesn’t vote like a 
reactionary. Therefore, he’s a hyprocrite. 
Think, son.” 

Now, keep the etiquette in mind: You 
must not counter by complaining that the 
facts he gave you earlier were inaccurate. 
In this game, that’s afoul. You’re penalized 
half the field of argument and you may be- 
come, at the player’s option, a Nrxon-trained 
seal. That costs even more points than be- 
ing one of those. Therefore, when they show 
you the newspaper story about his fat legal 
fees, don’t mention the fact that he has re- 
fused to accept any law business since elec- 
tion to his first public office. 


FACT AND THE FANTASTIC 


When they show you the column about 
those fantastic fees he gets for speaking, be 
still. Don’t remark that it is a documented 
fact that every cent he earns in this fashion 
goes directly to Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish charities. ; 

When they show you the exposé of all his 
expensive furnishings selected by his high- 
priced interior decorator. Just swallow. 
Chances are you never saw the retraction 
anyway—it was lost amid the noise of the 
next blast of untruths. And people forget. 
The particulars fade in a world too busy with 
today’s headlines and today’s concerns. All 
that remains is a hazy recollection of un- 
pleasantries. : 

The psychology is to create, in time, the 
feeling: “I don’t like Nixon. [I don’t ex- 
actly know why. I just don’t.” That is the 
epitaph of the politically punch-drunk brain 
after it has been washed and put on the 
shelf with all the judgment pressed out of it. 

Back in 1952, corruption _in government 
was a major issue. There was a scandal a 
day about the RFC, the Revenue Bureau, 
the 5-percenters, disposal of surplus. The 
Nation was talking about such things as 
Harry Vaughan, deep freezes and natural 
pastel mink coats. Nixon was demanding an 
end to the mess in Washington. Somebody 
had to do something to divert atten- 
tion—and somebody did: Mr. Wechsler, a 
member of the have-gun-will-travel wing of 
the ADA, went to work on a story which 
was dull and uninteresting as written by 
NEA columnist Peter Edson. Many ignored 
Edson’s story. Some papers ran it inside. 
No one was excited. 

Then, more than 24 hours after Edson’s 
complete and accurate story had been mailed 
to his hundreds of client newspapers, the 
New York Post revealed Nrxon slush fund. 
The headline read:: “Secret Rich Men’s 
Trust Fund Keeps Nixon in Style Par Beyond 
His Salary.” The story exposed a “million- 
aires” club devoted exclusively to the finan- 
cial comfort of Senator Richard Nixon. 
Every statement I have quoted was, of 
course, later proved a complete, barefaced 
lie. But, this was really playing the game. 
It was the biggest ground gainer pulled that 
year by the team’s stab-in-the-backfield. 


DEPENDS ON WHOSE FUND 


There was panic. California investigated. 
The GOP called in Price-Waterhouse ac- 
counting firm and more than a score of top 
attorneys. Some, thinking nervously of 
November, urged Eisenhower to drop Nixon 
without waiting for the evidence. Pro- 
Stevenson advisers said Eisenhower should 
do it for his own good—Macy helping 
Gimbels. For the 10,000th time Stassen 
offered himself as vice president. Warren re- 
portedly was willin’. And; oh, what a chorus 
from the journalistic assassins. There they 
stood, the turtlenecked sweaters and black- 
jacks out of sight, rolling their eyes heaven- 
ward in shock of the infamy of man. 

Mr. Stevenson was silent, nervous, per- 
haps, but silent. Later, it-came out that 
he had had two funds as governor of IIli- 
nois. One was explained. The other—al- 
legedly consisting of some $100,000 raised 
from persons doing business with the State 
while he was in office—has never been 
denied or explained. I do not seek here to 
imply by snide innuendo that Mr. Stevenson 
misused any money or became the tool of his 
contributors. My purpose is to note again 
the hypocritical double standard.” Funds 
immediately ceased to be important after 
the Stevenson revelation. It is a foul to 
mention it. 

So the line of attack switched: Nrxon’s tele- 
cast had “been arranged by an advertising 
agency.” Of course, every radio or television 
program by any candidate is arranged by an 
advertising agency which contracts for the 
time. The whole thing had been “carefully 
rehearsed.” Actually, Nixon did no rehears- 
al. He arrived 15 minutes before the show 
began. Asked whether he would sit or stand 
he said he didn’t know. He was in the 
middle of a sentence when it ended. 

His remark that his wife had only a “good 
Republican cloth coat” was objectionable on 
two grounds: First, it was disconcertingly 
true. Second, it recalled memories of the 
mink coats of the Truman administration— 
and that’s a foul. And he mentioned his 
only present—a dog named Checkers. When 
FDR made his speech about his dog—Fala— 
that was statesmanship. When Nrxon men-< 
tioned his—why it was undignified. 


NO LACK OF LIES 


Well, it never stops: A story revealed how 
Nrxon had vacationed in Havana, losing 
heavily at roulette, the bill paid by those 
millionaires (who should have been going 
broke about that time). It was a complete 
lie. They hadn’t paid. He hadn’t been on. 
vacation. He had not been to Havana. 

There was the story revealing that he and 
his wife had taken a pauper’s oath in “ali- 
fornia shortly before making a downpay- 
ment on a house. The State of California 
began an immediate investigation since the 
implication was criminal—that they had 
committed perjury and defrauded their 
creditors. This was another vicious libel: 
the Richard Nixon who had signed the oath 
was @ different and unrelated person. The 
retraction was buried on the end of a col- 
umn published on a Saturday when circula- 
tion is smallest. . 

Then aecolumn told of the existence of a 
letter that could ruin Nrxon’s career. It 
was a letter from an oil millionaire indicat- 
ing Nixon was on his payroll. Later, it was 
proved a transparent and amateurish for- 
gery. What is the reaction of the profes- 
sional Nrxon-hater when his evidence is 
proved fraudulent? He'll say: “So it wasn’t 
true that Nixon was a liar and a thief and 
a fake and a defrauder and a perjurer and 
@ man who sold his high office for money— 
but how can you defend a smear artist like 
Nixon?” 

FACTS ON TRUMAN 


You've heard the indignant assertion that 
Nixon called Harry Truman a traitor. Ask 
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It is a fiction 


your informant: “When?” 
However, 


contrived by political propaganda. 
for the record: Nrxon never said it. 

I do not say that: Nrxon has always spoken 
with the precision and the exactitude of fine 
shading necessary in a mathematical formu-~ 
In politics, nobody can; nobody ever 
has. The language of politics is traditionally 


and inevitably the language of hyperbole, 


‘of oversimplification, of the catch-phrase 
and the slogan. 

Everybody knows it was not, literally, 
“Hoover’s depression.” The Republican 
Party was no more’ the “Party of economic 
royalists” than the Democratic Party was the 
“Party of treason.” (The latter, incidentally, 
was said by McCarthy, not by Nixon.) 

But the Democrats hung the albatross of 
the depression around the neck of the GOP 
and tied Teapot Dome to its tail. It didn’t 
matter that most of the elephant’s heart 
was pure. The GOP, while in power, had 
appointed to high positions men who proved 
corrupt. And, while in power, the Republi- 
cans had been inexcusably blind and soft 
toward financial manipulators and crap- 
shooters who sabotaged our economy. With 
the power went the responsibility. And how 
they howled for the Republican scalp. 

WHAT THEY IGNORED 


Mr. Wechsler was just a boy howler in that 
age. The age is gone. The boy remains. 
Now he howls in anguish instead of rage 
because Nixon insists the Democratic Party 
be blamed for corrupt appointees and soft- 
ness toward the subversion which occurred 
while it was in power. Who is to demand 
a different standard for donkeys than for 
elephants—except, of course, a donkey? No, 
Nrxon didn’t call Mr. Truman a traitor. But 
Mr. Truman called Mr. Nrxon a liar and an 
anti-Catholic, anti-Semitic 5S.O.B. The 
hypocrites snickered, applauded, and said: 
“Give ’em hell, Harry.” As to the “lie,” it 
was later proved NIxon was correct and 
Mr, Truman’s memory faulty. 

A prince of the Catholic Church and the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 
vigorously and emphatically cleared Nixon 
of the charge of bigotry. 

And if we now must regard as unbecoming 
the mention in a speech of any dog, other 
than Fala, I submit Nrxon’s use of checkers 
has more dignity than Mr. Truman’s S.O.B. 

Now, finally—is Mr. Nixon a politician? 
Of course he is. An astute and experienced 
politician, Yet tonight we use. the words 
disjunctively—statesman or politician? 
That implies that a statesman must not be 
& politician, that he must exercise his states- 
manship in a political vacuum. That is like 
separating love and marriage. Even those 
who find it atffactive find it impractical. 

And it isn’t history. Take Abraham Lin- 
coln: He was a Republican, but he has 
been dead a long time. That means he 
meets even the Democratic National Com- 
mittee’s definition of a good Republican. 

_If he had not been a very resourceful poli- 


_ tician he would have been split like a rail 


by his political opponents. Perhaps, then 
John Wilkes Booth might have died decent- 
ly of boredom and senility during a bene- 
fit recitation at the Lambs Club. 


JUNGLE OF PRACTICAL POLITICS 


But other bits of history—somewhat more 
important—would also have been radically 
and terribly different. FDR is regularly— 
the disenchanted might say ritualistically— 
Indeed, 
in the several temples of the A.D.A. across 
the land his is the Book of Genesis. Yet he 
had to guide his program through the jungle 
No one can contend 
he made it through the bush on soul-pow- 
er alone. Any President must be a poli- 
‘tician to win his party’s support. He must 
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be a politician to get elected. He must be 
a politician to implement his program. He 
must, in the long haul, be a better poli- 
tician than his foes if he is to survive, much 
less succeed. 

A President, to be a statesman, must first 
be a politician. One of the failures of 
democracy is that we never know how often 
we lose the service of men who would rather 
be right than be President—men with the 
right idea, but without the political talent 
or instinct for its practical achievement. 
And democracy also fails when the presi- 
dency is debased by the slick salesman of 
the empty package, the man with no idea 
except politics—the man who would rather 
be President than be right. 

Yet, we survive such failures. 


We survive because there comes along, 
more often than the cynics suspect or the 
angry partisans admit, a man who can be 
both right and President: a man whose idea 
is right for the time and who is a suf- 
ficiently capable politician to achieve it. 
This is the miracle that makes democracy 
work. RicHarp M. Nrxon, is, I submit, such 
@ man. 





Justification for the Tax-Exemption. Pro- 
visions Applying to Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I include a letter, 
statement, and survey from Mr. George 
J. Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, 740 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C., 
concerning the justification for the tax- 
exemption provisions applying to coop- 
eratives. 


Mr. -Burger’s letter as well as his state- 
ment before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
with supporting data, follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Burlingame, Calif., February 4, 1960. 
Hon. Epwin B. DooLey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In view of the in- 
creasing inroads of discount houses, co-oprs, 
etc., in our overall economy, of course, it goes 
without saying that this is making it harder 
and harder for efficient independent business 
to exist. 

The co-op action, earlier in our Nation’s 
economy was probably long overdue, but ap- 
parently the privilege is being abused by tax 
concessions, 

The opinion of the increasing membership 
of the federation in your congressional dis- 
trict is embodied in the repeated polls on the 
subject matter. Your office has received 
these ballots. 

Therefore, I would deem it a necessity that 
the attached statement appear in the Appen- 
dix of the Rrcorp. 

Thanking you for your cooperation, and 
with highest regards, 

Sincerely yours, , 
GrorcE J. BurcEr, 
Vice President. 


A997 


TAXATION OF COOPERATIVES 


(Statement of George J. Burger, vice presi- 

- dent, National Federation of Independent 
Business, 740 Washington Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C., before Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives) 

I am J. , Vice president in 
charge of legislative activities, National 
Federation of Independent Business, 740~ 
742 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

We are a national organization composed 
exclusively of small, independent business 
and professional people. We have the larg- 
est directly supporting membership of any 
business organization in our country. We 
have membership representation in Federa- 
tion chapters in almost all of the Nation’s | 

~congressional districts, including Alaska and 
Hawaii. : 

Our members directly determine our 
stands on legislation, through their majority 
votes in polls we take amo them in our 
publication, the Mandate. e take such 
polls about once each month. In each poll 
we state the issue, and offer the strongest 
factual arguments on both sides of the ques- 
tion, ourseives remaining neutral, and per- 
mitting members to make up their own 
minds. Our members receive their Mandates 
through the mails, read them, and then 
vote and sign their ballots in the privacy 
of their homes and offices. We do not see 
or touch these ballots at any point. Mem- 
bers channel them to their, Congressmen 
through their district chairmen, who are 
local federation members they select to head 
up each chapter. At the same time. that 
chairmen forward the signed ballots to Con- 
gressmen, they report the overall results to 
us. The sum of tabulations received from 
chairmen in our more than 2,500 chapters 
across the country determines our stand. 

I might say that the personal signatures 
on each ballot, the fact that all ballots are 
voted privately, is authentication of opin- 
ions sent to Congressmen. And I might add 
further, that verification of our polls can be 
found in the files of chairmen reports we 
maintain at our headquarters at Burlingame, 
Calif. We are the only organization of our 
kind in the country. 

As to the business at hand, I am here 
today to tell you how our members feel about 
the tax status of one of their principal forms 
of competition * * * our country’s co- 
operatives. My credentials are the following 
five polls we have taken among our mem- 
bers on this subject during the past 4 years. 
Note, please, that I am taking great care to 
show each poll in its entirety, so far as is 
physically possible. Iam not doing this to 
clutter the record, but rather to be as fair 
as possible with both you and our members. 

As to these polls: 

In May of 1956 we polied our members as 
follows: 

[The Mandate, Bulletin No. 221] 

“Are you for or against Treasury Depart- 
ment plans being considered to tax coopera- 
tives on money they allocate for patronage 
refunds but which they do not actually pay 
out to members?” 

Argument for: “Co-ops are not required 
to pay taxes on that part of their income 
set aside for dividends. They are not re- 
quired to distribute these dividends as they 
declare them. The co-op member on the 
other hand is to pay tax on divi- 
dends allocated but not paid. But he doesn’t 
always do so. This permits the co-ops them- 
selves to allocate money for dividend pay- 
ments, then use the money tax-free for 
financing. But private business must pay 
full taxes on all earnings. This gives co-ops 
a great advantage over private businessmen.” 

Argument against: “This is just another 
potshot on co-ops. Cooperative members 
are required by law te pay taxes on money 





to them, whether or not they re- 
Thus Government is assured 
tax income on these, the same way it’s as- 
sured tax on corporate dividends. But more, 
could, be pointless. Nothing 
id stop co-ops from paying dividends in 
members from returning this 
to them after tax. Business must 
breaks: greater ability to 


The following Mandate we reported the 
poll: 

Following is the national summary of votes 
ies carried in “The Mandate” No. 
summary has been forwarded to 
Members of Congress, to members of the per- 
manent Senate Small Business Committee, 
to members of the House Small Business 
Committee, to other interested congressional 
committees, members of administrative Gov- 














ernment and Government agencies. 
[In percent] 
For |Against|- No 
vote 
1, Limit foreign aid to military 
2. Treasury pl = tax co-ops on ” ” : 
co-ops on 
divi allocated oe not 
id to members_.........-.. 91 6 3 
3. H.R. 9398. Repeal labor union 
antitrust exemptions.._...... 90 8 2 
4, 8. 3516. Antitrust fines for 
business executives who pro- 
y damage.._... 76 16 x 
5. H.R. 10613. 10 percent across- 
income tax cut..... 66 29 5 





In November of 1956, we polled our mem- 

bers again, as follows: ~ 
[The Mandate, Bulletin No, 225] 

“Are you for or against action by Congress 
to compel cooperatives to pay full Federal 
corporation taxes on all their profits?” 

Argument. for: “Fully taxed corporations, 
many of them small firms, suffer injurious, 
unfair competition from cooperatives. Rea- 
son is found in the co-ops’ preferred tax 
standing. tions must pay a corpo- 
rate income tax on all profits; then stock- 
holders must pay a personal income tax on 
dividends received. But the co-op must pay 
a corporate income tax on only those profits 
left after dividends are distributed, and even 
then may issue certificates to members, and 
keep the cash itself for tax-free operating 
capital. No wonder the tremendous growth 
of cooperatives these past years. All the 
more reason for Congress to move swiftly to 
correct the situation. Incidentally, correc- 
tive action by Congress could net Govern- 
ment at least $500 million more taxes.” 

Argument against: “This is an unfair pro- 
posal and has but one aim: complete de- 
struction of co-ops. By and large co-ops 
now pay taxes on the same basis as partner- 
ships, which despite their corporate form 
of organization is what they really are. In 
@ partnership owners pay a tax once on their 
share of profits. In a co-op members are 
the partner-owners and must pay a personal 
income tax on their share of the profits, 
represented in patronage refunds. But since 
the co-ops are incorporated they are re- 
quired to pay a corporate tax on all profits 
not distributed to members, and this they 
do. To make them pay a corporate tax on 
all profits before refunds would be as unfair 
as to make partners pay a corporate tax on 
profits before taking their cuts out of the 
business.” 

The following Mandate we reported the 
result of this poll: 

Following is the national summary of 
votes cast on issues carried in “The Man- 
date” No. 225. This summary has been for- 
warded to Members of ‘to Members 
of the permanent Senate Small Business 
Committee, to Members of the House Small 
Business Committee, to other interested 
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Congressional Committees, members of Ad- 
ministrative Government and Government 
agencies. 











{In percent] 
For |Against| No 
vote 
1, Congress make tax cuts first 
business in 1057 session - _.... 78 17 5 
2. Congress compel cooperatives: 
to pay full taxes on earnings. 92 6 2 


3. Congress compel large firms 
planning to merge to tell anti- 


4. Congress further strengthen 

our tariff laws._...---.-.....] 65 24 il 
5. Congress reduce social secur- 

ity and withholding reports 

business must make to Gov- 

bn acinccantcuustabeinn 81 15 4 





In September of 1957, we again polled our 
members, as follows: 


[The Mandate, Bulletin No. 233] 


H.R. 501. Tax co-op organizations: “com- 
pel cooperatives to pay Federal income tax 
on all their earnings, including so-called pat- 
ronage refunds” (Representative Mason, of 
illinois). 

Argument for: “Fully taxed corporations, 
many of them small firms, suffer injurious, 
unfair competition from cooperatives. Rea- 
son is found in the co-op’s preferred tax 
standing. Corporations mus pay a corporate 
income tax on all profits; then stockholders 
must pay a personal income tax on dividends 
received. But the co-op must pay a corp- 
orate income tax on only those profits after 
dividends are distributed, and even then they 
may issue certificates to members, and keep 
the cash itself for tax-free operating capital. 
No wonder the tremendous growth by co-ops 


‘these past years.” 


Argument against: “This is an unfair pro- 
posal and has but one aim: complete de- 
struction of co-ops. By and large co-ops 
now pay taxes on the same basis as partner- 
ships, which despite their corporate form of 
organization, is really what they are, in a 
partnership owners pay a tax on their share 
of the profits, represented in patronage re- 
funds. But since the co-ops are incorporat- 
ed they are required to pay a corporate tax 
on all profits not distributed to members, 
which they do. To make them pay a cor- 
porate tax on all profits before refynds would 
be as unfair as to make partners pay a cor- 
porate tax on profits.” 

The results of this poll were reported, as 
follows, in the next mandate: 

Here’s the national summary of votes on 
issues in Mandate 233. This has been sent 
to all Congressmen and Senators, all con- 
gressional committees and all agencies and 
individuals in the executive branch of our 
Government for their information, 














[In percent] 
For | Against} No 

vote 

1, H.R. 2815. Ceiling on imports.| 63 27 10 
2. Business damage suits against 

og a Aaa ied 95 3 2 

3. H.R. 501. Tax cooperatives... 90 7 3 
4, H. Res. 413. For a permanent 
House Small Business Com- 

SE oo vamddnins cesmninde 88 7 5 

5. H.R. 9307. Restrict picketing..| 94 4 2 





In October of 1958, we polled our mem-- 


bers as follows: 
[The Mandate, Bulletin No. 243] 


Tax Cooperatives: “Are you for or against 
action by Congress to compel cooperatives to 
pay Federal income tax on all their earnings 
before they deduct anything for patronage 
refunds?” 

Argument for: “Thirty percent. of the first 
$25,000 of your corporate income (or 20 per- 
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cent or more if you’re not incorporated) 


* * * that’s the bite that Uncle Sam takes - 


out of your business income. But he doesn’t 
take a thin dime in taxes from any coopera- 
tive that goes through the motions of paying 
patronage refunds to its customers, but keeps 
the actual cash involved. Estimates are that 
this dodge permits co-ops to retain upwards 
of several hundred million dollars yearly in 
tax-free money for expansion and moderni- 
zation. This gives them a tremendous unfair 
advantage over you * * * and this bill 
would correct the situation.” 

Argument against: “Co-ops are taxed dif- 
ferently from other business because they are 
different. They’re not in business to make 
a profit for themselves. Their customers, 
who are their owners, are the profit-takers 
when they receive patronage refunds. They 
are required to pay a tax on these refunds 
(their profits), when they receive them. 
And they do pay these taxes. Moreover, all 
this talk about tax equality. There are tax 
differences between corporations, partner- 
ships, individual proprietorships * * * be- 
cause these business form are diffe:ent. Why 
differences for them, and not for co-ops?” 

The results of this poll are found in the 
following Mandate: 

Here’s the national summary of votes on 
issues in Mandate 243. This has been sent 
to all Congressmen and Senators, all congres- 
sional committees, and all agencies and in- 
dividuals in the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment, for their information. 











{In percent] 
For |Against| No 
vote 
1, Break up union monopolies....| 96 3 1 
2. Higher taxes on gasoline_...... 29 67 4 
3. Tax cooperatives.........-..... 88 9 3 
4. Bigger depreciation on used 
machinery and equipment_.. 80 14 6 
5. Make House Smali Business 
Committee permanent in 
Ra ER AE ER 93 4 3 


In April of 1959, we again polled our 
members: 
[The Mandate, Bulletin No. 247] 


H.R. 199. Tax cooperatives: “This bill 
would require cooperatives to pay taxes on 
all their earnings, just like all other corpora- 
tions” (Representative Mason, of Illinois. 

Argument for H.R. 199: “30 cents out of 
every gross profit dollar is the size of the bite 
Uncle Sam takes out of your earnings if 
you're a small corporation. Twenty cents is 
the bite he takes if you’re a really small un- 
incorporated operator. But not so with your 
cooperative competitors. e law lets them 
distribute their earnings {in the form of 
paper I O U’s), but keep the money tax-free 
for business expansions and other competi- 
tive purposes. Co-op patrons are supposed 
to pay a tax on these paper remittances, but 
don’t do so until they get the money. You 
can bet this gives co-ops a big Jump on you. 
The bill would correct this.” ‘ : 

Argument against H.R. 199: “Co-ops are 
taxed differently from other firms because 
they are different. They’re not aiming to 
make a profit for themselves. Their cus- 
tomers, who are their owners, are the profit- 
takers when they receive patronage funds. 
They are required to pay a tax on these re- 
funds (their profits) when they receive them. 
And they do pay these taxes. Moreover, this 
talk about tax equality is a phony. ‘There 
are tax differences between corporations, 
partnerships, individual proprietorships be- 
cause these business forms are different. 
Why should they be different, but not co- 
ops?’’ 

The results of this poll, reported in the 
following Mandate: 

Here’s the national summary of votes on 
issues in Mandate 247. This has been sent 
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to all Congressmen and Senators, all con- 
gressional committees, and all agencies and 
individuals in the executive branch of our 
Government, for their information. 











{In pércent] 
For |Against} No 
vote 

1. H.R. 3141, Repeal the 10-per- 
cent telephone excise tax_-__- 72 24 4 

2. S. 442, H.R. 2325. Require ad- 
vance notice-on mergers.....- 74 19 7 
3. H.R. 199. Tax cooperatives. _-- 93 5 2 

4. H.R. 718. Close loopholes in 
surplus property sale laws - __ 91 | 5 4 

5. H.R. 1823. Provide broader| + | 

local control of labor disputes 85 9 6 


In December of 1959, we again polled our 
members: 


[The Mandate, Bulletin No. 253] 


H.R. 7875. Taxing of co-op income: “Re- 
quire co-ops (a) to pay patronage refunds 
in cash or by interest bearing notes to mem- 
bers each year, and (b) to pay taxes like all 
other businesses on all remaining earnings 
(Representative Simpson of Pennsylvania) .” 

Co-ops can declare refunds, but withhold 
payment from members. They can keep the 
cash. tax-free and give members simple 
IOUSs. Members pay no tax on those I O U's 


until they get the cash. 


Argument for H.R. 7875: “According to 
law, co-ops are supposed, each year, either 
to make cash refunds to their members or 
give them certificates representing promised 
cash refunds. In either case, co-op mem- 
bers are supposed to pay taxes currently on 
these. But the courts have held it illegal 
for the Government to require payment of 
taxes on certificates representing payment 
promised in the future. This leaves the door 
wide open for co-ops to withhold cash pay- 
ment of refunds, issue tax-free common IOUs 
instead, and hold their earnings, entirely tax 
free, for expansion.” 

Argument against H.R. 7875: “Just an- 
other effort to pester cooperatives. If Con- 


- gress thinks the courts have usurped its 


legislative powers in providing that co-op 
members do not have to pay taxes currently 
on the ordinary certificates received in place 
of cash refunds, then let Congress take the 
ball into its own hands and pass a law over- 
turning the court decision. One thing that 
people overlook is that even though taxes 
may not be paid currently, sooner or later 
they are paid, because sooner or later co-op 
members receive the cash dividends.” 
The results of that poll showed: 


Percent 
DS, ies hihi Riis ect rele ea tees 89 
NTN ws ncipi esis dipicneespied dads ties chicne thaliana 7 
I enh ai ls cee sins evden chien Salniaiasdlbdlim idl lita 4 


Note, if you will, the fact that in each of 
the foregoing polls approximately 9 out of 


every 10 Federation members who signed 


and sent their ballots to their Congressmen 


favored proposals to tighten up the taxing 
of cooperatives. Note this almost unanimous 
expression, as contrasted with the sharply 
divided opinions on many of the other issues 
presented for their vote. 

Of course, it is impossible for us to discuss 
with you the reasoning used by these mem- 
bers in each of their votes. 

But we can tell you that many of our 
members are in situations where they are 


| fequired to compete with cooperatives. A 


short list of some of the items handled by 
cooperatives should give you some idea of 
the scope of this competition: tires, oil and 
petroleum products, feed, fertilizer, clothing, 

farm-building materials, furniture, 


_ homebuilding materials, farm machinery, 






' @lectrical appliances. 


To give you some idea of how our members 
See this competition, and the part that the 
cooperative tax status plays in it, we quote 
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from two of the many letters received from 
our members: 

The first, a tire dealer, wrote to us in Feb- 
ruary of 1958: + 

“I would like to call your attention to a 
condition that is becoming more prevalent in 
the area, causing increasing loss of sales to 
all local» tire dealers. It seems that the 
G.LF., a so-called farmer’s cooperative, has 
sold a considerable amount of tires under 
their brand name of Unico. During the past 
winter season their sales of snow tires far 
surpassed all previous records—and they 
have been so encouraged by fhe results that 
I understand they are now prepared to con- 
duct an even more vigorous campaign to cor- 
ner more of the market. 

“Their very favorable tax position enables 
them to sell new tires for less than the cost 
of a quality retread, and because of this 
price feature all the associated dealers I 
have in the outlying areas have been unable 
to sell any tires except in the case of an 
emergency. 

“I am not too familiar with the structure 
of a cooperative but I do not think they 
are supposed to run newspaper ads repeatedly 
to the general public, especially with banner 
headlines claiming ‘Buy As the Farmer Does 
and Save On Taxes’ etc. They are no longer 
restricting sales of their products to so-called 
members.” 

The second, a Southern businessman, wrote 
to us in September of 1959: 

“While at home, indisposed for the day 
from my Office, I thought I would write you 
a personal letter. 

“Several months ago I wrote to my Senator 
with reference to my deep concern on the 
tremendous gains cooperatives are making. 
They pay no taxes, this is a serious situation. 

“Just because I am writing you Sir, in long 
hand, please don’t discount my contents, for 
it is written to you earnestly and with con- 
cern. 

“My Senator graciously answered my letter, 
telling me that this item was being worked 
on. 
“Let me give you an example. The Farm 
Bureau Coop is located a stone throw from 
my place of business. I am an independent 
businessman. Own a small corporation. 


“I strictly sell supplies to mushroom 
growers. Farm Bureau Co-op—an organiza- 
tion formed to sell farmers decided to handle 
and sell mushroom supplies and my business 
declined 30 percent. In fact, I had to release 
my key man, I paid him $112.75 per week. 

“Do you know who hired him? My neigh- 
bor, Farm Bureau Co-op: 

“Fortunately, I have some other legitimate 
income for last year with Farm Bureau sell- 
ing at ridiculous prices, caused much of my 
business to go to them. I cannot compete 
with these kind of organizations—why does 
and do our lawmakers permit this to persist? 

“Don't you realize what this does to the 
small businessman? Just like the writer? 
I either have to lose money or get out of 
business—and it will probably be the latter 
for Farm Bureau pays no taxes. 

“Tell me, I have asked my legal counsel 
but they seem not to know—the Farm Bu- 
reau Co-op’s—were they not originated to 
sell only the farmer? This I am in accord 
with, the farmer deserves a break. But, sir, 
tell me, can they expand their business by 
within law and sell to another facet, the 
mushroom growers, who are not farmers? 
There should be some way to stop this evil 
to the standard American business practice. 
Are they represented by lobbies? If so, why 
so strong to overpower our lawmakers. 5 

“This situation is a serious one and I trust 
something can be done. It seems unjust in 
truly our great. country that we permit such 
practices to go on and every lawmaker with 
‘God given sense’ knows co-operatives are 
not fair competition to the the independent 
businessman. Reason—because they are not 
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tcx:d and can sell anything for a small 
margin abové cost.” 

And we can tell you that our members 
know these things about the tax status of 
co-operatives: 

1. That generally, co-operatives are not 
required to pay any Federal income tax on 
that part of their yearly earnings which they 
distribute to their members and patrons in 
the form of refunds * * * but that co- 
operatives can satisfy this requirement by 
merely issuing certificates to their members, 
promising to pay at @ later date, and then 
withhold the cash covered by these certif- 
icates, entirely tax free. 

2. That while patrons and members of 
co-operatives are supposed to pay a Federal 
personal income tax on all refunds they re- 
ceive, the courts have ruled that they need 
not pay such tax on certificates until such 
time as they get the cash these papers 
represent. 

3. That this situation theoretically makes 
it possible for cooperatives to arrange things 
so that no one has to pay any Federal income 
tax on any part of their yearly earnings * * * 
and that this gives them an opportunity to 
build up entirely tax-free funds of capital. 

Frankly, I do not know the extent to which 
cooperatives are making use of this tax avoid- 
ance procedure. I have seen figures which 
put it up in tne tens to hundreds of millions 
of dollars. But I do think it is obvious that 
to the extent they aze making use of it, they 
are gaining a definite competitive financing 


advantage over their fully taxpaying busi- 


ness competitors, which advantage is more 
important than ever during this time of tight 
money and high interest, this time which is 
bearing so heavily on independent business- 
men. 

Believe me, during this period when direct 
and indirect taxes are constantly rising, at 
Federal, State, and local levels, it gives me 
no pleasure to come before you and ask that 
you do something that will add to the bur- 
dens being carried by any of our people. 
However, I do believe that this cooperative 
tax situation involves a basic, harmful in- 
equity * * * and on behalf of our members, 
and in line with their majority opinion in 
the signed mandate votes which they have 
sent to their Congressmen, I.do earnestly ask 
that you take action to require that co- 
operatives be required to pay up their Fed- 
eral income taxes each year, just like all 
other businesses with whom they compete. 
My position is, and the position of the peo- 
ple I represent is, that every form of busi- 
ness enterprise in competition with other 
business enterprises should all receive the 
same treatment and be on an equal basis 
before all laws—taxes or otherwise. 

We do not ask more, because we have no 
aim to injure or destroy cooperatives. In 
truth, all we are asking is that they be re- 
quired to stand on their own two feet tax- 
wise in their competition with others. In 
simple justice, we cannot ask less. 





Milwaukee Wins Title as Safest Big 
U.S. City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that the task of promoting ever- 
greater safety on the Nation’s highways 
is one of the great problems facing the 
country domestically. Today there are 
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about 70 million automobiles on US. 
highways. : 


pleasure travelers, it is also regrettably 

a real hazard to human life. Annually, 

nearly 40,000 people are killed in auto- 

mobile accidents. In addition, the value 
of property is approximately $1.8 billion. 

All costs, including medical, wages lost, 

insurance and property damage, are esti- 

mated to be about $5.4 billion. 

Throughout the country constructive 
efforts have been made at the local, State 
and National levels to promote highwa: 
safety. Unfortunately, these efforts have 
not yet had the desirable results, despite 
all the safeguards—including building 
better, safer highways, and putting more 
safety devices on automobiles. The 
major responsibility, however, still rests 
upon the driver behind -the steering 
wheel. 

In view of the catastrophic toll of lost 
lives, as well as property damage, still 
occurring on our roadways, it is always 
gratifying to find examples of communi- 
ties making progress toward greater 
safety. Recently, for example, the Na- 
tional Safety Council revealed that Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in 1959, established the 
best safety record of any: city in the 
United States of more than 350,000 
population. 

This fine community, and the indi- 
vidual citizens responsible, deserve com- 
mendation for their constructive record 
to reduce the hazards on their highways 
and streets; their efforts, I believe, are 
worthy of emulation elsewhere. At this 
time, unanimous consent to have an ar- 
ticle from the Milwaukee Journal en- 
titled “Milwaukee Wins Title as Safest 
Big U.S. City”—forwarded to me by Mr. 
B. L. Corbett, managing director of the 
Milwaukee Safety Commission—printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MILWAUKEE WINS TITLE As Sarest Bic US. 
Crry—Ficures SHow ONLy 1.5 DEATHS FOR 
Eacu 10,000 Autos; Stare Toitit Atso Dips 
Milwaukee in 1959 had the best traffic 

safety record of any city in the United States 

with more than 350,000 population, the Na- 
tional Safety Council revealed Friday. 

Ratings were on the basis of deaths per 
10,000 registered vehicles. Milwaukee was 
first in its population class (500,000 to 750,- 
000) with a low of 1.5. Seattle, with 1.9, and 
Buffalo, with 2.2 were runners-up in Milwau- 
kee’s population group. 

Milwaukee's 1.5 ranking was bettered only 
by cities with fewer than 350,000 population. 
Comparable big city ratings: 

More than 1 million—Detroit, 2.8; Los An- 
geles, 2.9; Chicago, 3. 

750,000 to 1 million—St. Louis, 2.7; Wash- 
ington, 2.7; San Francisco, 2.9. 

350,000 to 500,000—Denver, 1.9; Portland, 
Oreg., 2.1; San Antonio, 2.3. 

Wichita, Kans., topped the 200,000-350,000 
group with a 0.7 rating. Leading cities in 
smaller population groups had 0 ratings. 

Although there were 800 more traffic deaths 
in 1959 than there were in 1958, the council 
reported that the mileage death rate (num- 
ber of deaths per 10@ million vehicle miles) 
was at a record low of 54. The 1959 death 
toll of 37,800 was 900 below the 1957 figure 
and almost 2,000 fewer than in 1956. 
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Highway travel reached an alltime high 
of 695 billion miles last year, the council said. 
In addition to those killed in traffic mis- 
haps, 1,400,000 persons suffeged disabliing 
injuries, and the cost of accidents was esti- 
mated at $5,800 million. 

Wisconsin was one of 17 States that had 
fewer traffic accidents in 1959 than it had in 
1958. For the entire year, 140 cities main- 
tained perfect traffic records. The largest 
was Evanston, Ill. (76,200). 





Chronically Distressed Labor Markets Suf- 
fering From Substantial Labor Sur- 
pluses for Long Periods _ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following fact sheet compiled 
by the Area Employment Expansion 
Committee with offices at 99 University 
Place, New York City, which points up 
the need for passage by the Congress in 
this session of the Area Redevelopmént 
Act, which passed the Senate during the 
last session and is now pending before.the 
House Rules Committee: ; 


Fact SHEET No. 37A—-CHRONICALLY DISTRESSED 
LABOR MARKETS SUFFERING FROM SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUSES FOR LONG PERIODS 


The principal characteristics of the unem- 
ployment in the chronically distressed com- 
munities is that the substantial labor sur- 
plus continues to fester for long periods of 
time. Recovery is not quick. On the con- 
trary it stays for long periods. Even where 
the labor market later is graduated out of 
the distressed condition, it now takes long 
periods of time for the improvement to.occur. 
More often than not the advance takes place 
because of the outmigration of people and 
the reinvigoration of some of the. existing 
enterprises. But-where these alternatives are 
not easily available, the recovery is slow in 
coming. It now takes a decade or two of the 
most aggressive action and then may not be 
successful. The community may have failed 
to redevelop itself properly. 

Evidence of the length of the time of the 
substantial surplus is provided by the follow- 
ing table which enumerates the time of the 
start of the most recent period of continuous 
substantial labor surplus. 














Distressed labor | Number 
Date of start of markets with prior 
last period of Total period of 
substantial substan- 
surplus Major | Smaller | tial labor 

surplus 
re ee: 1 1 0 0 
| _ ee 18 6 12 0 
TS citthiemine oictiom ears 8 1 17 0 
ere, arent 10 1 9 1 
Gs th oo macesinghts 1l 0 ll 1 
SNS SSesocecee 17 1 16 5 
DO skied ohs al 7 15 60 30 

1958 (October or 

before)......... 26 7 19 8 
ethic 166 32 144 45 





Significant is the fact that some labor 
markets with more recent starting dates for 
their chronic distress had suffered prior 
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periods of substantial labor surpluses. The 
revival was short lived and these com- 
munities fell back again into the category 
of chronically distressed. 





Farmers’ Week Address by Hon. Philip A. 
Hart, of Michigan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, last 
Thursday evening, at the Michigan State 
University, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart] de- 
livered a speech in connection with the 
celebration of Farmers’ Week. While 
he himself had to remain here to vote 
on the school aid bill, his remarks were 
delivered via film. His penetrating 
statements on the farm program should 
be preserved in yet another and I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in full in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR Puiuip A. Hart, DemMo- 
CRAT OF MICHIGAN, AT THE ANNUAL FARM 
MANAGEMENT BANQUET HELD DuRING FARM- 
ERS WEEK, MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, 
THURSDAY EVENING, Fesruary 4, 1960 
Farmers Week is one of the rich traditions 

of our great State. It has served well, not 

only the good farmers of Michigan but our 


whole economic community. Again we meet . 


here on the Michigan State University cam- 
pus, the most appropriate setting for this 
conference in all of Michigan. No longer is 
MSU thought of as preeminent in the agri- 
cultural education field alone. Its contri- 
bution in all the disciplines long has been 
acknowledged. But tonight I want to report 
that which is no surprise—the quality of its 
agricultural faculty is conceded by everyone 
with whom I have had contact in Wash- 
ington. First hand I can testify to the wil- 
lingness of that agricultural faculty to help 
me. I take this opportunity publicly to 





thank them for their help and patience with ~ 


this agriculture student. 

Some 16 months ago, during the campaign 
for the U.S. Senate, I came to MSU and de- 
livered a speech on agricultural policy. As 
the radio soap operas put it, time passed. 
I was elected to the Senate—just a year ago. 
Within days of the opening of the Senate, 


the freshmen were assigned to their com- 


mittees. For the first time in 35 years, Mich- 
igan had a Senator on the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry—it was Hart. And 
I was afraid to look at that speech I had 
made. I hope all future officeholders profit 
from my experience, and when they cam- 
paign beyond their flelds of experience, they 
had better realize that suddenly they may 
have to answer the question, just as I did: 
“Well, what are you going to do about the 
farm program now?” . 

Dean Cowden and his staff of able profes- 
sors know a lot about freshmen, They know 


they take awhile to settle down and do their 


studying. So, as in all institutions of higher 
learning, where there is great tolerance but 
ever-present hope for their potential, ways 
are devised to make freshmen study. It’s 
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called semester exams, and the cramming 
that is done for these exams is one of the 
great techniques of the American educa- 
tional system. ‘ 

There is a similar problem and a similar 
method in the Congress. Cramming comes 
on the day before the committee opens 
hearings on a basic farm bill. The examina- 
tion occurs when the roll is called. It is a 
yes or no vote. Just like some yes or no 
college exams, some of the questions are so 
involved they seem to require more than just 
yes or no answers. Incidentally, when that 
roll is called in the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, it is a great advantage to come from 


a State with a diversity of agricultural and- 


forestry interests such as we have in Michi- 
gan. I don’t- have to answer the roll for 
cotton, rice, tobacco, wheat, dairy, citrus 
fruits, or corn and hogs. Every man on the 
committee, I am sure, seeks what is best for 
the whole country, but if your State’s chief 
economy is one basic crop, you can expect to 
find that crop’s best interest looking mighty 
like the whole country’s best interest. 

Perhaps my baptism of fire came onthe 
wheat bill last year. I discovered that not 
only did thousands of Michigan’s farmers 
grow wheat, but that there were different 
kinds of wheat. The kind we grow in Mich- 
igan is in high demand and is not in the 
great storage bins as the surplus which is the 
Nation's worry. One of our great troubles is 
the failure of the press, slick and daily, to 
make this fact clear in their call to arms 
against the wheat glut. 

A fellow named Mr. Yankus also kept my 
life interesting: But even though the bills 
we sent to the House and to the President 
would have made Mr. Yankus’ life easier had 
he stayed with us in the United States, and 
would have protected our 15-acre wheat 
farmers in Michigan, the administration 
and the President worked hard against both 
the bills—the one that would have cut 20 
percent in exchange for an 80 percent price 
support, and finally the 25 percent cut in 
exchange for 90 percent parity supports. 

Well, we are back working on the wheat 
this week—the opening hearing was on 
Wednesday—and all I can say is that I will 
do my best for soft white winter Michigan 
wheat, as well as for a- program that will 
bring some order to a situation seriously out 
of balance, Here again, because Michigan is 
a State with diversified farming, I do not 
feel the same kind of duty which one would 
feel if he represented one of the great wheat 
areas. 

Fortunately, I am not a candidate this 
year for any office. I do not come to you 
with a farm program. But there will be 
plenty of those who will do just that this 
year, and tonight I want to discuss some of 
the criteria—the tests—by which we might 
evaluate the 1960 farm programs proposed 
by the avowed and the unavowed candidates, 
not to mention by the major farm organiza- 
tions of our Nation. What are the questions 
we should ask about any farm program? 

Eight separate questions or measurements 
have occurred to me as I have done my cram- 
ming on my assignment, and I mention them 
not in any necessary priority or order: 

First, will the farm program enable farm- 
ers to share in the proceeds of their own in- 
creased productivity, as well as the increased 
national prosperity which the future should 
hold for all our people? 

In recent years farmers have not gained 
from their increased productivity. On the 
contrary, their income has been reduced. 
Michigan’s farmers are no exception. To the 
extent that legislation will be a factor in 
this participation in productivity, the diffi- 
culty and limitations have been illustrated 
in the contrast between the work I have 
done on the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee and my work on the Agricul- 
ture Committee. 
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When Congress is concerned with the 
nature of automobile financing or pricing, it 
is a simple matter to have the officials of 
the three or four firms that produce over 
90 percent of the Nation’s automobiles ap- 
pear before the committee. Contrast this 
with the impossibility of hearing from the 
over 2 million farmers who produce 90 per- 
cent of our feed and fiber. 

When the demand for automobiles or steel 
was not particularly good during the 1958 
recession, the assembly lines were slowed or 
stopped, and the steel mills went on short 
shifts. As everyone knows, the farmer can- 
not do this. All those with farms here to- 
night could not significantly affect the food 
or fiber by substantially cutting their pro- 
duction—not even all the farmers in Michi- 
gan could achieve a meaningful measure of 
reduced national production if they should 
cut farm production in half next year. 

The individual farmer, regardless of the 
level of price, cannot significantly affect 
overall output; on the contrary every pres- 
sure upon him is to utilize his production 
resources to the fullest. This would seem to 
say that a national farm program that does 
not recognize the need to influence orderly 
changes in overall farm production and work 
to do just that, is inadequate. 

A second measure to ask: Does the farm 
program make a contribution to our foreign 
policy; does it advance the cause of world 
peace and the growth of less developed na- 
tions? Does it at least avoid conflict with 
or harmful effects upon the United States 
relations with other nations? This general 
topic may seem far away, but specific actions 
involving these issues confront us every day. 
Will the revision and extension of the Sugar 
Act—a program from which we might learn 
much in dealing with basic commodities— 
will this extension help or aggravate our re- 
lations with Cuba? Will our overseas sales 
of wheat affect the economy of our neighbors 
in Canada? Clearly yes. Then how do we 
reconcile conflicting claims? These are not 
insignificant questions; but even more basic 
is the fact that tonight over two-thirds of 
the people of the world will go to bed hun- 
gry. The population of the world is twice 
that of a hundred years ago; the population 
explosion. indicates that it may well double 
againin just 40 years. Who here tonight is 
blind to the enormous impact, in terms of 
world stability, of this contrast of hunger 
among many and abundance in the hands 
of afew? Certainly, any farm program must 
be measured against the fact of the total 
world population—peoples far beyond our 
50 States. 

Thirdly, does the program contribute to 
the wisest use of the Nation’s total human 
and natural resources and to our maximum 
growth? Committing too much of our re- 
sources to agriculture—or to any segment 
of our economy—would mean a shortage of 
resources for other needs, such as schools, 
roads, forests, recreation areas, hospitals, 
etc. True not all of our “resources are 
transferable. But many are, including 
people, and the very best National and State 
programs are needed effectively to meet the 
demands on our resources. 

The fourth is one which, when stated, is 
obvious: Does the farm program provide an 
adequate food supply for the American con- 
sumer, both now and in the future when 
needs will be greater and capabilities more 
uncertain. This seems so obvious I suspect 
it sometimes is completely overlooked. 

There are those who look at the surpluses 
of today and scoff at the idea that there is 
any need for conservation and reclamation 


50 years indicate we must produce sufficient 
food and fiber for 370 million persons here 
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at home—more than twice our population 
today. 

But not only will our agricultural produc- 
tion have to meet the demands of our in- 
creased population; the USDA, in studies 
just completed for the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on National Water Resources, indi- 
cates that some 80 million acres of our best 
cropland will have disappeared by that time, 
mostly as a result of the expansion of our 
cities and other factors well known to you. 
The Department has also projected the addi- 
tion of only 25 million acres through recla- 
mation and related practices in that same 
period. Research in new techniques, in- 
creased irrigation in areas where irrigation 
has been only an experiment, and vastly ex- 
panded conservation practices and programs 
are needed to meet the demands of tomor- 
row. It is foolhardy to use the existence of 
surplus production now as an argument for 
throttling and restricting our conservation 
and research for future decades. 

The fifth question: Will the proposed farm 
programs reward the farmers for their work 
and managerial skills on a scale comparable 
to those of other persons in the economy? It 
is on this point that so much of the debate 
revolves when programs come before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee—particularly 
those concerned with our basic price-sup- 
ported. commodities. 

The question constantly before the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee, when it con- 
siders the role of government in supporting 
or controlling the production of a basic 
commodity, is: What will happen to the 
farmer’s receipts and to his income? It is 
the answer to this question which most ef- 
fectively establishes the limits and the extent 
of approaches to be considered. 

There has been much debate about pulling 
Government out of «agriculture, or “freeing 
agriculture”; the ides being that we should 
“free” agriculture from Government inter- 
vention. In terms of this fifth measure- 
ment, is this “freeing agriculture” a realistic 
alternative? Last. year, frankly, I was not 
sure. As the public pressures and mail 
mounted—generated by magazine stories of 
payments to corporate farms of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars—and as budget costs 
continued to mount, I often felt that this 
was the only direction in which to move. 
At least one of the results of this concern 
was our vote putting a ceiling of $50,000 on 
support payments. No more millionaires by 
way of USDA checks. 

But the answer as to what the economic 
results would be if we really “freed” agri- 
culture—removing controls and support— 
was not clear in my mind. I thing it was 
not clear to some of the old hands, either. 
For this reason I welcomed the initiative 
taken by Senator ELLENDER, chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, in requesting 
that agriculture economists of the USDA, in 
cooperation with economists from our lead- 
ing colleges of agriculture, undertake a study 
based on the following suppositions, neces- 
sarily present in any “freeing agriculture” 
move: 

“What would be the probable market sup- 
plies and prices of farm products and the 
probable aggregate farm output and level of 
farm prices for the period 1960-65, assuming 
all production controls except those on 
tobacco were removed and assuming price 
supports were maintained at levels which 
would permit an orderly reduction, over a 
7-10 year period, of the current excessive 
stocks of storeable farm products.” 

In plain language, what would happen to 
farm prices and farm income with virtually 
free production and marketing of agricul- 
tural commodities? 

The study and report are now ayailable— 
received by the committee just 2 weeks ago. 
Here are some of the results—and remember, 
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this is not from those who want to prove or 
disprove a program, but from the experts 
who made the analysis without trying to 
prove or disprove, support or undermine, 
specific programs or proposals. The high- 
lights are these, and I am assured thay are 
on the conservative side: 

Net farm income would drop to $7 billion 
by 1965, a drop of 46 percent from 1958; 
average commodity prices would be 90 cents 
for a bushel of wheat; 80 cents for a bushel 
of corn; $15 per 100 pounds of beef cattle; 
$11.20 per 100 pounds for hogs; $3.60 per 
100 pounds for milk at wholesale; 29 cents 
for a dozen eggs; 15 cents a pound for 
broilers. 

And even more startling is the fact that 
the overall drop in net farm income would 
be occurring while the overall income of 
individuals is estimated to increase 22 per- 
cent by the year 1965. 

Yes, a right, proper, and very key question 
to ask enoncerning any farm program is: 
What happens to the income of the farmets? 
I believe the answer to this question puts 
very definite limits on the acceptance of 
some of the proposed programs. We now 
have the conciusions of our best agricultural 
economists; we now see the extreme eco- 
nomic effect on farmers’ income from an 
absence of some type of controls or support. 

As we look for new methods of production 
control, I, for one, will be sympathetic to 
suggestions to abandon acreage controls and 
move toward systems based on specific units 
of production. Hopefully, we can return 
many of the decisions on these controls to 
the farmers themselves. 

In our Nation we have always supported a 
system of agriculture consistent with our 
ideas of individual private ownership. 
Family farms have been an important and 
continuing part of our Nation’s life. Thus, 
the sixth point I would make is that a farm 
program must result in a system of agricul- 
ture providing to the fulfest extent possible 
freedom of individual management and 
ownership, and supporting family-sized units 
in the traditions of our Nation. These his- 
toric concepts today are being challenged, are 
said to be outmoded, and will continually be 
attacked from many quarters. The price 
that would be paid for abandoning these 
principles would be very high indeed. To 
have a meaningful program must it not be 
geared in two directions—the commercial 
farm and the low income farmer? Needs and 
aspirations of one differ from the other. 
Our farm programs should reflect these dif- 
ferences. The distinctions between programs 
designed to heip rural low-income families, 
through rural development programs, the 
family-type commercial farm, and the cor- 
porate-owned commercial farm are- often 
blurred. We need a vastly expanded rural 
development effort along the lines of the area 
redevelopment bill which passed the Senate 
last year and is now in the House. The 
family-type commercial farm must be pro- 
vided with adeyuate credit, managerial and 
technical resources. 

My seventh question in measuring: Is the 
cost of the program, both to the Treasury 
and directly te the consumer, reasonable, 
and will it be distributed fairly? American 
consumers are willing to pay for their gro- 
ceries and ‘farm products if they are assured 
the farmer is sharing equitably and fairly 
in the abundance of our Nation’s wealth. 
Certainly this question of what is fair, how 
much is equitable, is a reasonable area for 
political debate. The programs you will hear 
discussed in the months ahead will place 
much emphasis on what is proper, and how 
these costs will be reduced. Perhaps the 
most disturbing facts brought to light re- 
cently on this point are the evidences of ex- 
cessive storage costs disclosed by the Agri- 
culture Subcommittee under the chairman- 
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ship of Senator Symrneron, investigating the 
CCC. We-can all profit from the careful and 
responsible work that he has undertaken. 
Last question: Does the proposed ram 
contribute to the permanent solution of the 
problem or is it a temporary palliative which 
will make more difficult a long-run solution? 
For any one farm program fully to meet 
all of these criteria, I am confident would be 
impossible. Our Government works because 
we have built into our system the means by 
which each of us may express his thoughts 
and viewpoints as to which of these eight 
points are of the greatest necessity and de- 
mand the most immediate attention. This 
is the true political process. I do not pre- 
tend to have the answers, but I believe the 
process can and will work if we all continue 
to study and probe for the answers. 
Slogans, catch-words, and slick phrases, 
are not going to be the building blocks for 
a satisfactory farm program. Tonight, I can 
assure you only of my intention to measure 
the programs which come before me, acting 
for you in the U.S. Senate, by these stand- 
ards; to ask these questions of each new pro- 
posal. And I promise to continue my own 
education with the able support and advice 
of the staff of this College of Agriculture, 
which has never yet failed to further the farm 
education of your freshman Senator. 
Thank you for this opportunity to be with 
you tonight. 





Concern Over Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the visit to Cuba by Soviet Deputy 
Premier Mikoyan is further concrete 
proof of the deadly serious Russian woo- 
ing of our neighboring American re- 
publics. Combining this fact with the 
intensifying anti-U.S. campaign of the 
Castro regime, we face a situation 
fraught with danger to the security of 
this hemisphere. I have long been con- 
cerned with Communist influence south 
of our border, and now feel justified in 
my early warnings against an unquali- 
fied embracing of Fidel Castro. While 
the Cuban Premier seems to have turned 
his back irrevocably on this country, we 
can only hope that more stable elements 
may somehow reverse the Cuban drift 
toward comnamuinism. 

I am reminded of my rather extensive 
exchange of views on Castro and U.S. 
hemispheric policy, with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Porter]. I trust that the more recent 
turn of events in Cuba have dissuaded 
him from some of his prior viewpoints, 
particularly regarding ‘Castro. We 
wonder what is the gentleman’s present 
reaction to the Red-lining, ‘dictatorial 
Castro, whose cause he so ardently 
espoused and championed. Of late, we 
have not heard much from the gentle- 
man as to his present attitude toward 
Latin American policy. I don’t know 
whether it is due to lack of pride in his 
efforts on behalf of Castro, or whether 
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the explanation lies in the gentleman’s 
preoccupation with the Far East. 

During the recess Time magazine car- 
ried an article on our irrepressible col- 
league’s tour of the Western Pacific. 
My friend’s talent for stirring contro~ 
versy did not seem to have failed him 
on this sojourn. He injected himself 
with characteristic vigor into the myriad 
of delicate problems facing American 
policymakers in this critical area of the 
world. Time reports on the results of 
the gentleman’s iatest venture in per- 
sonal diplomacy. I have asked that this 
Time article of November 30, 1959, be 
printed in the REcorp. 


The article follows: 
THE CONGRESS 
THE SCRUTABLE OCCIDENTAL 


There will always be a whooping crane, 
Deo volente. And there will probably always 
be @ whooping Congressman. This migra- 
tory species is recognized by its raucous cry 
and by its frequent fumbling, bumbling, free- 
loading fights to exotic lands, where it lays 
eggs of oddest shapes. A splended example 
of this rara avis is CHARLES ORLANDO PORTER, 
40, Democratic Congressman from Oregon's 
Fourth District, who returned last week from 
a factfinding flight through the islands along 
the Asian littoral, a flight that created more 
embarrassment and consternation than a. 
plague of gooney birds. 

Oregon-born (Klamath Fatls) Harvardman 
(1941) CHarLIe Porter, a World War II Air 
Corps ground officer, settled down quietly on 
the lowly House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee after his election in 1956. But 
like others of the species, he soon discovered 
that international affairs could bring ‘him 
fame of.a sort and big headlines back home. 
The discovery came when he commendably 
tried to find out what had happened to one . 
of his constituents, Pilot Gerald Lester 
Murphy. Murphy disappeared and was re- 
ported murdered after telling how he piloted 
a plane that carried Basque Scholar Jesus de 
Galindez to an appointment with death in 
the Dominican Republic (Time, Apr. 2, 1956, 
et seq.). 

Murphy was never found, but CHARLIE 
Porter found his role. After declaring war 
on Dominican Dictator Rafael Trujillo, he 
next turned his attention to seething Cuba. 
When Fidel Castro invited a group of US. 
Congressmen to Havana on an expenses-paid 
inspection tour, only Porter and Harlem's 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, another have-tux 
Congressman, accepted. But Castro turned 
out to be a disappointment (“I’ve urged him 
from the first to shave his beard,” says 
Porter), and PorrTer thereupon looked 
around for new worlds to explore. 

Battle of Formosa: The Orient seemed 
promising. Porrer, an outspoken advo- 
cate of recognition of Red China, decided 
to go to Red Peking. When the State 
Department repeatedly refused to validate 
his passport, Porrer sued Secretary of State 
Christian Herter, charging violation of con- 
gressional rights—but prudently trimmed 
his travel plans to include only Formosa, 
Japan and Okinawa. His officiai mission 
was to interview civilian employees abroad 
and report back to the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee on the state of their 
morale, but Porter clearly had bigger 
things in mind. Just before his takeoff 
early this month, he proclaimed that 
Nationalist China’s president “Chiang 
Kai-shek should be sent to an old soldiers’ 
home, preferably one with barbed wire 
around it,” and sneeringly referred to the 
Chinese Nationalist Armed Forces as a “rub- 
ber dagger” and a “toothless tiger.” 


* 
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On his arrival in Tokyo CHARLIE PORTER 
was understandably hesitant about going 
on to Formosa. At his request, Ambassa- 
dor Douglas MacArthur, II, made some dis- 
creet inquiries, assured Porter that he was 
still welcome. He was. Although Chiang 
was, unsurprisingly, too preoccupied to see 
him, the top officials of the Nationalist 
Government turned out to greet PortTEeR at 
a dinner at the home of the US. chargé 
d'affaires, on the day of his arrival. Sens- 
ing a certain strain in the air, PorTEeR 
opened the conversation jovially: “I sup- 
pose that if I convince you of my point of 
view, you'll all be shot.” A glacial silence 
descended on the party, and PorTER re- 
turned to Tokyo next day. 

Battle of the Embassy: Back in Japan, 
Porter got in a row with able U.S. Ambas- 
sador MacArthur at a private meeting. 
Calling in the press later, PorTer charged, 
among other things, that MacArthur had 
attacked his position on Red China and 
had promised to debate the issue back in 
the United States. Not so, retorted Mac- 
Arthur; he has never suggested a debate. 
“PorTER said I was being unfriendly and 
uncooperative,” said MacArthur. He said, 
“I will take care of you.” Retorted PorRTER 
as he prepared to fly home: “I still say 
MacArthur challenged me to a public de- 
bate, but the Ambassador’s excess of 
adrenalin unfortunately has clouded his 
vision and memory.” 

In the wake of PorTEer’s memorable trip, 
his proposed recognition of Red China met 
with stony nonrecognition in the two 
places most_concerned. “Crude interference 
in China’s internal. affairs.” cried Radio 
Peiping. ‘“Preposterous,” said Hong Kong’s 
pro-Nationalist newspaper, Shih Pao: “Our 
American friends should soberly think of the 
damage done to U.S. good will abroad by 
PorTErR’s shallow views.” 





Praise for Release of Surplus Food by the 
Men’s Sodality of the Church of St. 
Ignatius Loyola in New York City 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


A OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Vice President has been kind enough to 
turn over to me a letter he received from 
the president of the Men’s Sodality of the 
Church of St. Ignatius Loyola in New 
York City, praising Congress for its ac- 
tion in the last session in releasing sur- 
plus food for the world’s hungry. 

Mr. James P. McCarthy’s letter is an 
eloquent enunciation of America’s re- 
sponsibilities in this area, and I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to call 
it to the attention of the Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this fine let- 
ter printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

MEN’s SODALITY OF OvuR LaDy, 
CHURCH oF ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA, 
New York, N.Y., December 7, 1959. 
Hon. Ricnarp M. NIXxon, 
Vice President, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Dear Sir: Keenly aware of our re- 

sponsibility, as a Nation, to assist our less 
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fortunate neighbors throughout the world, 
the Men’s Sodality of the Church of St. 
Ignatious Loyola wish to thank the Congress 
for having authorized our Government to 
again release our surpluses of food and to 
extend aid to the world’s less developed 
countries. The le in need have a hu- 
man dignity which they should be able to 
maintain, ; 

President Eisenhower, during his speech on 
October 14 of this year, stated among other 
things, that there will always be many de- 
mands for the elimination of human indig- 
nities, of starvation, ill health, and suffer- 
ing; with the result that all nations must 
continue to contribute their proportionate 
share in solving this problem. 

We know that the Congress is well aware 
of this situation, and of the necessity of our 
contributing yearly a substantial amount of 
our surpluses to the needy peoples of the 
world. This in turn would eliminate the 
cost of building new granaries and save stor- 
age bills now being paid by the United 
States. 

Assuring the Congress our thanks and 
appreciation for your efforts herein. 

Very sincerely yours, 
James P. McCartuy, 
President. 





Frank DeLucia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, in an era 
when the media of mass communication 
appears to be continuously fascinated by 
the misdeeds of society’s antagonists, 
the true heroes of our time—the men 
and women who exhibit a sense of civic 
responsibility and concern for their fel- 
lowmen—are, too often, ignored and 
their acts go unnoticed. And yet, it is 
to these people that we must look if our 
civilization is to sustain our finest ideals 
and provide that wonderful world of 
which we all dream. I wish to call the 
attention of this House to one such man. 


His name is Frank DeLucia. Mr. De- 





Lucia drives a tractor trailer for the 


Adley Express Co., of New Haven, Conn. 
On January 14 he received the American 
Trucking Association’s Pro Merits 
Medal, the trucking industry’s highest 
award for heroism. In 1947 and 1948 
Mr. DeLucia was named Driver of the 
Year by the Motor Transport Associa- 
tion of Connecticut. The events which 
have prompted the selection of Mr. De- 
Lucia for these distinctions fully sub- 
stantiate my appraisal of him as a re- 
markable citizen and a true hero of our 
contemporary times, 


The Pro Meritis Award was presented 


by Gov. Abraham Ribicoff, of Connecti-- 


cut, in acknowledgment of the courage 
Mr. DeLucia displayed on October 11, 
1958. While driving his truck on that 
date, Mr. DeLucia spotted a car which 
had crashed into a power utility pole in 
Stratford, Conn. The pole had broken, 
dropping high tension wires which 
trapped the driver and set the ear afire. 

Despite the extreme danger of being 
electrocuted, Mr. DeLucia secured a stick 
of wood and used-it to remove the live 
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wires from the car. ‘Then he helped the 
injured woman, Anna Celone, of Mil- 
ford, Conn., from the blazing vehicle and 
covered her with his coat to prevent 
shock. 

After calling the Stratford police-for 
an ambulance, Mr. DeLucia returned to 
the scene of the accident and put out 
the fire with an extinguisher which he 
carried in his truck. 

In a letter written to the Adley Ex- 
press Co., Mrs. Celone, who. suffered 
three fractured ribs and a cut knee in 
the accident, said that if-Mr. DeLucia 
had not come to her assistance when he 
did, she “would probably have been elec- 
trocuted.” 

To win the title of Driver of the Year 
which the Connecticut Motor Transport 
Association bestowed upon him in 1947 
and 1948, Mr. DeLucia performed several 
acts of courtesy and safety. His deeds 
included removing an automobile from 





.@ garage threatened by fire, and towing 


a stalled car carrying an 8-year-old girl 
to a doctor. 

In 1950 Mr. DeLucia exhibited his fine 
sense of civic responsibility when he en- 
countered a drunken driver who was 
weaving across four lanes of a highway 
near Langhorne, Pa., on August 19, 1950. 
Mr. DeLucia lit a flare and held it out 
the window of his cab to warn motorists 
behind him of the danger. He then fol- 
lowed the car until it struck an oncom- 
ing tractor trailer truck. Due to his ef- 
forts, the driver and the occupants of ~ 
the car were held at the scene until the 
police arrived. Later it was discovered 
that the car had been stolen. 

Mr. DeLucia, who has been driving 
trucks since he was 16 years old, has an 
impressive safety record. He has driven 
an estimated 700,000 miles in the last 14 
— without a single chargeable acci- 

ent. . 

I am proud to salute Mr. Frank De- | 
Lucia, a neighbor in my community. 
Our Nation is a better place to live be- 
cause of his wonderful deeds. 





The Loyalty Affidavit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


Or HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
it is heartening that President Eisen- 
hower has recommended elimination of 
the unwarranted loyalty affidavit now 
required by students as a condition for 
receiving aid under the National Defense 
Education Act. I still am hopeful that 
the Senate, during this session, will have 
a chance to vote again on the removal 
of this unnecessary provision. I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial on 
this subject, entitled “Useless Affidavit,” 
published in the Honolulu Advertiser of 
January 31 be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Usetess AFFIDAVIT 


Somewhat lost in the shuffle recently was 
President Eisenhower’s recommendation to 
Congress to eliminate the affidavit of dis- 
avowal from the Federal student loan pro- 


gram, 

To participate in the program students not 
only have to sign loyalty oaths but also affi- 
davits stating they neither believe in nor 
support any subversive organizations. 

Many leading universities have quit the 
loan program in protest, charging the affi- 
davit singles out students as a special group 
for suspicion and mistrust. They have also 
stated the affidavit really accomplishes 
nothing. 

Other than noting that the affidavit isn’t 
clear as to just what is considered a subver- 
sive organization, the regents of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii have had nothing to say 
about it. 

But now with the President four-square 
against it, perhaps our regents would want to 
add their belated opposition to an unneces- 
sary and useless requirement. 

The President said, “the affidavit require- 
ment is unwarranted and justifiably resented 
by a large part of our educational community 
which feels it is being singled out for this 
requirement.” 

We’d like to see our regents join the dis- 
approving segment of the educational com- 
munity of which the President spoke, add 
their voice to the demand that Congress get 
rid of the affidavit. 





Stranglehold on Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, all of the 
midwestern press has not swallowed the 
Benson line. The Des Moines Register, 
Wednesday, February 3, 1960, had an 
editorial which will be educational and 
helpful reading to all those who are try- 
ing to understand the problems in food 
production today. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial’s closing 
statement is particularly significant: 

Benson talks about farm programs as a 
stranglehold, but we believe many farmers 
would consider a 30-percent drop in net in- 
come even more of a stranglehoid. 


Mr. Speaker, we must write a farm bill 
which recognizes that the economic life 
of agriculture is at stake under our ex- 
isting farm laws. 

We must recognize the importance of 
the family farm before it has been com- 
pletely removed from the scene. 


We must recognize that more is at 
stake than money. 

We must recognize the tremendous 
sociological advantages which family 
farm life has meant to America. 

We must do it now—this year. 

The editorial follows: 

STRANGLEHOLD ON AGRICULTURE 

In a recent leaflet for the Committee for 
Constitutional Government, Agriculture 
Secretary Ezra Benson argued strongly for 
further reduction of farm price 
and for the elimination of what he called 
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Benson talks about farm programs as a 


the Government “stranglehold” on agricul- 
ture. 

“We have made some progress toward 
sounder farm programs, but it has been 
limited and painfully slow. The agricultural 


acts of 1954, 1956, and 1958 provided only a’ 


fraction of the program we asked for and 
what farmers need. * * * The new corn 
program is a step in the right direc- 
tion, * * * We must give freedom back to 
the farmers. We must get rid of Govern- 
ment’s stranglehold on agriculture.” 

This kind of language does not contribute 
to thoughtful discussion of farm policy is- 
sues. We are not aware of any strangle- 
hold the Government has over agriculture. 
Producers of some crops have been restricted 
by marketing quotas—but only after having 
voted these restrictions on themselves by a 
two-thirds majority. 

Whether quotas are a wise policy is a de- 
batable question, but talk about giving free- 
dom back to farmers and strangleholds is 
sheer emotionalism and does not lead to 
sound thinking. Benson’s policy proposals 
ought to be considered on their merits and 
in the light of the facts. 

It happens that the Department of Agri- 
culture has just completed an excellent 
study of the probable effects of Benson pro- 
posals. The study was made by civil service 
economists in the Department at the request 
of Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, chairman of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee. e 

Senator ELLENDER asked the Department 
to make projections of probable supplies 
and prices of important farm products for 
the period 1960 to 1965 under two assumed 
conditions: First, that all production con- 
trols other than those on tobacco were re- 
moved (except that there would be 30 mil- 
lion acres of cropland in the soil bank), and 
second, that price supports were lowered to 
such levels as would permit an orderly 
reduction of stocks to “normal” over 4 10- 
year period. For example, it was assumed 
that the stocks of wheat would be reduced 
from 1.5 billion bushels as of 1960 to about 
450 million bushels in 1965. 

Under such conditions, the USDA econo- 
mists figure that farm production as a 
whole in 1965 would increase to about 20 
percent above the 1955-57 average. Live- 
stock output would increase 25 percent. 

Here are some of the price changes that 
would be expected under these conditions: 
Corn would drop to 80 cents a bushel by 
1965, wheat to 90 cents, cattle to $15 and 
hogs to $11.20. 

The effect on farm income would be very 
severe. The larger volume of marketings 
would result in cash receipts about the same 
as in the 1955-57 years, even though prices 
were lower. But net income would fall 
considerably because of higher production 
costs. 

The USDA did not estimate net income 
for 1965, but an advisory cammittee of 
State agricultural college economists did. 
The committee assumed that nonfarm prices 
remained the same, but they calculated that 
total costs would advance because of more 
use of fertilizer, chemicals and other pro- 
duction items for a larger output. 

Their conclusion was that net farm in- 
come would fall from about 10 billion dol- 


-lars estimated for 1960 to 7 billion in 1965. 


A similar study by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Center at Iowa State University at 
Ames reached even gloomier conclusions. 
The Iowa State researchers assumed no re- 
duction in grain stocks, but they arrived at a 
higher estimate of grain output. So the 
estimates of total feed available for live- 
stock were not far apart. 

Here we have studies by two authorita- 
tive research groups indicating that a vir- 
tual disaster would overtake agriculture if 
@ policy of free markets were established. 
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“stranglehold”. But we believe many farm- 
ers would consider a 30-percent drop in net 
farm income even more of a stranglehold. 





The Cost of Politics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, one of the most thoughtful editors 
of my State is Harold W. Card, publisher 
of the Webster (S. Dak.) Reporter and 
Farmer. 

In the January 28 issue of his news- 
paper, Mr. Card comments editorially on 
a subject which is of some interest to 
most of the Members of this body and 
should be of equal interest to the public 
as a whole, “The Cost of Politics.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Cost or POLITIcs 
(By Harold W. Card) 


An Associated Press dispatch from Min- 
neapolis Tuesday announced that Democratic 
leaders in Minnesota have started a cam- 
paign to raise $65,000 to help finance the pri- 
mary election campaign in Wisconsin of 
Senator Husgert HuMPHREY, aspirant for the 
Democratic presidential nomination. It is 
estimated that the Wisconsin campaign will 
cost $100,000. 

All of which induces reflection upon the 
high cost of politics these. days, and raises 
the query of how political campaigns can 
best be conducted and financed on national 
and State levels. 

It is important, of course, in a democracy 
that no insuperable financial barriers be 
permitted to entrance of candidates into 
campaigns for political office. 

However, when such large sums are re- 
quired, they may easily, and often do, open 
the gate to large contributions from wealthy 
people and organizations whose motives may 
be, and sometimes are, questionable, with 
regard: to influencing governmental policies 
or appointments. It has been commonly 
said in times past, that appointments to 
ambassadorships to foreign countries are 
often based by both political parties, not 
so much on the fitness of the applicant as 


by the amount of his, or her, contribution ~ 


to the party’s campaign fund, 

With campaign costs so high, the situa- 
tion reaches a point where none but the 
very wealthy can afford to run for high 
public office, unless he accepts, and in fact 
encourages, cortributions from those who 
have an axes to grind and who may later 
demand repayment of the political debt. 

An alternative, which is being tried by 
leaders of both political parties, is an effort 
to raise campaign funds from the rank and 
file of the party members. This is done by 
political dinners, maybe at $100 to $1,000 per 
plate in the higher echelons, and $5, $10, and 
$25 dinners on the lower levels. The smaller 
price dinners are frequently mere peanuts 
so far as raising sufficient funds are con- 
cerned. 

Still other methods have been proposed. 
These include an assessment upon every 
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voter, somewhat like a poll tax, which would 
be paid along with taxes, and apportioned 
to the political party of his expressed pref- 
erence. A variation of the same idea is that 
the Government itself should finance elec- 
tion campaigns, with adequate safeguards, 
and that these should include _ political 
forums with opposing candidates appearing 
on the same platform to expound their 
views. Such a system would involve con- 
siderable Government control and might be 
open to abuses. It is also subject to criti- 
cism as being contrary to the American way. 

Another variation of the above proposal, 
with some merit, is to penalize the nonvoter 
by invoking a cash penalty for failure to 
vote, and to earmark this money for political 
party activities. 

It is unlikely that any of these will find 
ready acceptance either among party lead- 
ers, candidates, or the people themselves. 
But the cost of political campaigns, the 
rising trend of public apathy and citizen 
nonparticipation in voting and selection of 
candidates, are alarming and call for sober 
study. We who oppose communism and 
one-party government need to improve our 
own system if we hope to continue our “gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and 
for the people.” 





Gloom in Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD F. McGINLEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. McGINLEY. Mr. Speaker, noth- 
ing is more beautiful to a midwesterner 
than the sight of a field of corn which 
foretells the prospect of a bumper crop. 
But in these times there is nothing so 
misleading. While Nebraska has been 
blessed with bountiful harvests the past 
2 years, the farmers’ income falls. There 
is all too much proof of the inability of 
the farmer, despite his ever-increasing 
skill in his job of food. production, to 
get a fair and reasonable return on his 
investment and his labor. 

Farm auctions have always presented 
@ memorable scene and often were sig- 
nificant of a man’s retirement from his 
life’s labor—a full life—and a well- 
earned retirement. But today this scene 
is often bitter. Young, able, well-educa- 
ted men who have worked hard and know 
their business well are being driven from 
the farm. Too often they are men who 
should and would like to be the food pro- 
ducers of tomorrow. 

We of the Middle West are familiar 
with this problem. But the dismal fu- 
ture of agriculture at the present time 
has attracted others who take the time 
to take a look. 


Mr. Speaker, I call to your attention 
an article in the January 30, 1960, issue 
of Business Week and under unanimous 
consent include this article in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp: 

This is the season when the bark of the 
auctioneer shatters the snow-wrapped calm 
of the Great Plains. It’s a between-crops 
season for balancing the books—for figuring 
out how far last year’s merketings will cover 
old debts and new needs, for guessing 
whether this year’s marketings will let you 
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come out ahead. Sometimes, the reckoning 
leads to a bitter choice: selling out. 

This year, the cry of the auctioneering is 
rasping out loud and strong. “I don’t have 
an open date until March,” says Rex Young, 
of Plattsmouth, Nebr., in a voice roughened 
by 49 years of sales. 

It’s a hard decision for a farmer to sell 
out of farming and into a new way of.life; 
complex forces are driving him to make the 
choice increasingly. Man, government, the 
elements all enter into the picture. 

Take the fairly typical Corn Belt State of 
Nebraska. There, Dr. Everett Peterson, agri- 
cultural economist at the University of Ne- 
braska, found an unusual atmosphere of 
pessimism after making a round of farms. 
“Land prices have hit their high so let’s cash 
in while we can,” is the attitude he found. 

Business Week’s Measure of Personal In- 
come, noting the month-to-month changes 
in the economy, is just beginning to record 
the new atmosphere. In October, Nebraska’s 
income fell below the year-before month for 
the first time in 1959. In November, it fell 
again. Retail sales recorded by the uni- 
versity fell in November to even with the 
year-before month, after running ahead all 
year by 5 percent to 18 percent. 

Superficially, the 1959 drop in farm “income 
could be blamed for all the gloom. But this 
would not be accurate; long term, 1959 was 
not too bad a farm year for Nebraska. It 
merely looks bad compared to bumper 1958. 

Peterson estimates that 1959 cash receipts 
from farm marketings were $1,102 million, 
a drop of 12 percent below the U.S. Agricul- 
ture Department figures for the year before. 
Presumably, when figures are available, they 
will show an even worse drop in net income, 
because of rising costs. 

Crops did more of the damage than live- 
stock; cash receipts for crops were off 16 per- 
cent, to $392 million. Of Nebraska’s two 
major cash crops, wheat took the licking— 
not corn. Nationwide, the 1959 wheat crop 
was down 25 percent from record 1958; in 
Nebraska the drop. was 38 percent. Three 
factors hit the State: too little moisture at 
planting time, a severe winter, and plant 
diseases late in the season. 

Corn was another story. Nationwide, the 
crop set a record, 16 percent above 1958, 
while Nebraska’s corn was up 24 percent. 
Even with prices off slightly, the big output 
helped offset the decline in cash from wheat. 

Nebraska's cash marketings from livestock 
went off 9 percent—to $710 million—with 
drops in both cattle and hogs. Greater mar- 
ketings of cattle—much more important 
than hogs in Nebraska—failed to offset price 
drops in two categories. Late in the year, 
prices for feeder cattle, especially calves and 
heifers, fell steeply, while all year long there 
was a@ gradual decline in the prices that 
Nebraska’s farmers could get for the cattle 
they fed themselves. —~ 

As for hogs, Nebraska suffered along with 
other States from the easily predictable 
cycle: With feed cheap, they raised too many 
hogs; then the tremendous marketirs drove 
prices down so far that the increased sales 
were of little help. 

Many farmers have decided to give up, 
after studying these short-term trends 
against the larger backdrop of the years. 
Dry-land (no irrigation) farmers were 
haunted by the 1955-56 drought, and feared 
another coming after rainfall that was excel- 
lent in 1958 and not too bad in 1959. Those 
who irrigate feared further drops in the price 
of corn as their costs go up. Particularly 
in eastern Nebraska, corn farmers are 
pinched between softening prices and de- 
mand reduced by cuts in the pig crop. 
Wheat farmers worried lest their acreage 
allotments be cut still further. 

Farmers in Nebraska—unlike more indus- 
trialized States such as Illinois or even 
Iowa—have scant opportunities to eke out 
farm income with factory jobs. Omaha does 
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claim 15 new factories since the war—the 
biggest, a 4,200-worker Western Electric 
plant—but that’s only one a year and 
Omaha is remote from most of the State. 

Omaha and the, nearby State capital, Lin- 
coln, are the only/really bright ‘spots in the 
State, with government and university pay- 
rolls to fatten out their scattering of fac- 
tories. Their retail stores attract hinterland 
customers. 

What’s more, Omaha and Lincoln have 
gained from the defense switch to missiles 
from aircraft, which has brought so much 
woe elsewhere. Omaha is headquarters for 
the Strategic Air Command—with 9,100 per- 
sonnel, including 1,200 civilians; and a $15- 
million Atlas missile base is being built. 
This spring, contracts are expected to be let 
for a $36-million Atlas base at Lincoln. 





Address by Hon. Vance Hartke, .of 
Indiana, at Dedication of Temple Adath 
Israel, Evansville, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, all 
of us from time to fime are called upon 
to speak before various civic, business, 
and religious groups. This is a privilege 
of our public office, and one which we 
accept with pleasure and pride. I was 
particularly impressed by a speech de- 
livered by our colleague, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Indiana I[Mr. 
Hartke], when he spoke at the dedication 
of Temple Adath Israel in Evansville, 
Ind., last January 10. 

In his talk, Senator HarTKEe used as 
his theme, “Only in America.” It is most 
inspirational and, I feel certain, will be of 
interest and value to my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech delivered by Senator 
HarTKE of Indiana before Temple Adath 
Israel be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEDICATION SPEECH, TEMPLE ADATH ISRAEL, 

EVANSVILLE, IND. 

When I thought about coming home to- 
day to help dedicate this Jewish house of wor- 
ship, I thought it could all best be summed 
up with the title of the best seller by 
Harry Golden. Of course, you know the 
title well—“Only in America”. I am told 
this was a favorite expression among the 
Jewish people who had not. been long in 
this blessed land, having arrived shortly be- 
fore from countries ravaged by starvation, 
privation and pogroms. 

The comment “only in America” was used 
to describe the thousands of phenomena 
which these immigrants found chiefly free- 
dom. Today it is apropos once more. 

You seen before you something which 
could indeed happen only in America. I 
stand before you as the cantor does on the 
Jewish High Holy days when he says, “Be- 
hold here am I, in deep humility.” 

I came from a small coal-mining town. 
My parents were of very modest means. I 
learned the meaning of hard work at an 
early age. But I got a chance to go to Col- 
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lege, and then law school. You folks helped 
make me mayor at 36 and U.S. Senator at 39. 
Only.in America could this happen. 

Only in America could a poor boy from 
a Lutheran family find college training first 
in a Methodist institution and then in a 
State institution and then be invited to 
help dedicate a Jewish temple. Only in 
America could a Jewish congregation buy 
its temple location from the Catholic 
Church which obtained it originally from 
the State. Only-in America could we look 
in one direction and see three great Catholic 
institutions as neighbors and then look in 
the other direction and see two Protestant 
institutions as neighbors—all while we dedi- 
cate a Jewish institution. 

The words of the Psalmist ase appropri- 
ate: “Then said they among the nations: 
‘The Lord hath done great things with 
these.” The Lord hath done great things 
with us; We are rejoiced.” 

Only in America do we see full flowering 
of the kind of life in keeping with the 
Mosaic Code of laws and of justice. Only 
here do we have the kind of daily lives and 
the kind of government that is in keeping 
with not only this code, but with the con- 
cept of the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God. 

In deed, the Judeo-Christian concept of 
religion and the American concept of gov- 
ernment carry similar goals and similar 
roads to these goals. The Goverment makes 
and carries out laws based to a great degree 
on the laws.of Moses. But government of 
the kind we know in the United States of 
America is more than laws. It is a way of 
life. 

So religion is more than ritual, more than 
buildings, more than rules and regulations. 
Religion, too, is a way of life. 

True religion teaches living with dignity, 
righteousness and charity, fostering justice, 
peace, and brotherhood. This is God’s way, 
we are taught. 

Our Kind of government could not exist 
without the same principles. This is what 
gives it morality and a sense of justice. The 
principles of equality of opportunity, human 
dignity, God-given rights are embodied in the 
earliest document of this Republic. Every 
schoolboy knows that every great leader of 
this Nation has reaffirmed faith in God in 
almost every lasting address. 

Anyone who has attended sessions of city 
council, the State legislature, or Congress 
knows that each is opened with a prayer. 
Every Official in our land swears by his God 
that he will faithfully carry out the duties 
of his office in accord with the Constitution. 
Everywhere you go in this land you find that 
the country and all its divisions are rooted 
in belief in God. 

It has been a source of joy and strength 
to find a capable and understanding Chaplain 
in the Senate. It has been inspirational for 
me to meet on Wednesdays with other Sen- 
ators for breakfast and Christian meditation 
and discussion. 

Yet, a country so grounded and whose 
leaders are so grounded in religion has no 
Official religion. Only in America and few 
other lands is there full recognition of God 
and His word without an official religion. 
Here in America we take full and official and 
legal cognizance that every man is free to 
worship as he sees fit. 

As I see it, part of the greatness of Amer- 
ica stems from our collective belief—our 
nondenominational belief in God—and our 
dedication to protection of separate beliefs. 
The men who forged this unique concept of 
government have lighted the way along 
which the country has traveled, is traveling, 
and will travel. 

From them we draw inspiration and knowl- 
eldge. And this is the true role of history— 
to provide guidance and an example. James 
Madison, sometimes called the father of the 
Constitution, said that “to suppose that any 
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form of government will secure liberty or 
happiness without any virtue in the people is 
a chimerical idea.” Chimerical is his word. 
It means unreal or imaginary. 

George Washington said it is not realistic 
to believe that good government is possible 
without people whose thoughts are rooted in 
morality and decency. He said: “Virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government.” 

Of course, we do not always live up to our 
ideals. But, so long as citizens are well 
trained in the principles of morality and 
government, those principles of the Mosaic 
Code, wrongs will inevitably be righted. 

This is the true purpose of the edifice we 
dedicate here today. It is to carry on that 
unbroken chain of Judaism and its teachings 
which started with Father Abraham and has 
passed from generation to generation and 
which includes Jesus of Nazareth. It is to 
teach the lofty ideals of the Judeo-Christian 
belief—brotherhood, justice. It is to teach 
the Ten Commandments and the other moral 
codes of religion upon which man has not 
been able to improve in many hundreds of 
years of trying. 

So long as Temple Adath Israel of Evans- 
ville, Ind., and thousands of churches and 
synagogues like it throughout this land can 
teach the ancient truths and beliefs and 
morals of the Bible and the prophets, rabbis, 
teachers, and disciples, the system we cher- 
ish in this country will live. 

This is more than a house of worship. It 
is, as the synagogues have also long been 
known—a house of teachings, a meeting 
house, a house of God. The Jewish tradi- 
tion of strong family ties is legendary. With- 
out it how could a religion and a people have 
survived so much for so long? It is a bed- 
rock upon which sturdy foundations have 
been built, 

So it is no wonder to the thinking man 
that this temple of a modest congregation 
in a medium-sized city contains not only a 
beautiful sanctuary combining the tradi- 
tional with the modern, but also mahy fine 
classrooms, a youth recreation center, an 
auditorium-gym combination. You are try- 
ing to keep on the traditions of learning 
which has become synonymous with the 
Jewish people. 

Citizens so educated not only pass on to 
future generations the great traditions and 
knowledge of a great people, they are also 
essential to continuing this great country 
of ours. Without citizens of the future 
trained in the teachings of Judaism and 
Christianity, imbued with a spirit of basic 
morality, there is no future for this country. 


Jefferson once wrote: “I know of no safe 
depository of the ultimate powers of society 
but the people themselves. And, if we think 
them not enlightened enough to exercise 
their control with wholesome discretion, the 
remedy is not to take it from them, but 
to inform their discretion by education.” 

Madison put it this way: “Knowledge will 
forever govern ignorance.” 

In our way of doing things, religious 
knowledge—to know God, to understand 
Him, to fear Him as a son fears his father, 
to walk in His ways—is important knowledge 
because it gives meaning and depth, because 
it provides the morality the Nation needs to 
exist in its tradition. 

Knowledge such as is taught in this build- 
ing is truly the only hope we have of govern- 
ing ourselves in the American way. It must 
govern the ignorance of godlessness and 
immorality. Therefore, it must be taught. 

Thus, this temple,is not alone the symbol 
of a religion. It is not alone the symbol of 
a community wherein Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jew are neighbors and like it. It isa 
fountainhead of knowledge and morality of 
the kind which has sustained not only the 
Jewish people, but the Judeo-Christian way 
and, indeed, the American way. 


February 8 
Milk Price War in Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Rrc- 
orD a letter from Mr. D. C. Scott Daniel, 
executive vice president of the National 
Independent Dairies Association, ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Dairy Record 
of Minneapolis, Minn., which was printed 
in that organ of the dairy industry in its 
February 3, 1960, edition, as follows: 

EXPLAINS NIDA POSITION 
Epiror, Datry RECORD: 

We note in your January 27 issue a story 
under the heading “Indianapolis Milk Pric- 
ing Probe,” and feel that you are entitled to 
further information in connection with that 
matter. The independent dairymen in In- 
diapolis and the surrounding area appealed 
to their Congressman and NIDA for assist- 


ance in connection with a price war which’ 


was in progress in the Indianapolis area. Mr. 
Brooks Robertson, chief investigator for the 
House Small Business Committee was present 
along with Congressman RANDALL S. HARMON 
and myself. This was not a public hearing, 
but only a preliminary investigation to de- 
termine whether or not Federal laws were 
being violated. 

Members of the local press appeared at the 
meeting, and it was explained to them that 
the meeting was not a public hearing, but 
only for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion from the independent dairymen who 
had called the meeting. I made no reference 
to personal security, but I did say that the 
small dairymen present did not want to dis- 
cuss the matter in public, because of their 
fear of reprisals by financially powerful con- 
cerns. From my experience in similar sit- 
uations in other sections of the Nation, I felt 
that their position was a proper one and so 
informed the representatives of the press, 
telling them that I would be glad to discuss 
the matter with them after the meeting. 
Having ‘been a trial attorney for the Federal 
Government for many years, I do not know 
of any time that a preliminary investigation 
of this type was made in,public. On the 
question of reprisals I am enclosing herewith 
a statement made by Representative Byron 
JoHNSON of Colorado, on the floor of the 
House of Representatives on August 17, 1959. 

With regard to the price war in Indiana, 
we found that milk was being advertised and 
sold for as low as 39 cents per gallon, and 
were informed that the price paid by the 
processor to the producer for a quart of milk 
was 10.6 cents. Thus, milk costing the pro- 
cessor 42.4 cents per gallon was being sold at 
39 cents per gallon. In our judgment this 
is a clear violation of antitrust law. Such 
sales below cost, if permitted to continue, in 
our judgment, would certainly tend to de- 
stroy the businesses of the independent 
dairymen, who must be dependent upon the 
loealized areas in which they operate for their 
trade. We think it follows that, if the local 
dairy concerns are forced out of business, the 
farmer-producers would be seriously injured, 
for it would be a simple matter for the large 
chains, both grocery and dairy, to bring in 
milk from distant markets. Further, if the 
local dairymen are foreed out of the market 
and the dairy industry is monopolized, the 
consumers would be placed at the mercy of 
the monopolists. In view of the testimony 
that has been brought out by the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee of the U.S. Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee with regard to the 
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exorbitant profits charged where drug con- 
cerns have monopolies, we are satisfied that 





the consumers of Indiana, or any other State - 


of the Union. do not want the industry which 
produces and distributes the most important 
of food items to become monopolized. 

Small business is the backbone of our free 
and competitive enterprise system, and, 
therefore, it is imperative that small busi- 
nessmen remain in the marketplace in the 
dairy industry. The small dairymen in 
Indiana, I am sure, only ask that competi- 
tion be fair—based on service, efficiency, and 
quality of product. They do not ask any 
special favors, nor do they seek exorbitant 
prices—only a reasonable profit on the prod- 
ucts which they sell. No small-business con- 
cern can continue to operate if it is com- 
pelled to sell its products at prices which 
are below cost. If the practices which were 
brought to our attention in Indianapolis are 
violative of Federal laws, and in our judg- 
ment they are, appropriate action should 
be brought by the Federal Government to 
bring them to a halt. 

D. C. Dantet, 
Executive Vice President, National Inde- 
pendent Dairies Association, Washing- 
ton, 





The U.S. Savings Bond Tragedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, the 
problem of to raise or not to raise in- 
terest rates on Government bonds has 
been before this body for some months, 
and is of surpassing importance to our 

economy. 


Former Congressman Howard Buffett, 
of Nebraska, has stated the case plainly 
and concisely, in Human Events, and I 
invite my colleagues and readers of the 
ee Recorp to read this arti- 
cle. 


I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have this document printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From Human Events, Dec. 30, 1959] 
THE U.S. Savines Bonp Tracxpy 


(By the Honorable Howard Buffett, trustee 
for the Americans for Constitutional Ac- 
tion; former Republican Congressman, 
State of Nebraska) 


The scrimmage between the administra- 
~ tion and the democratic majority in Con- 
gress over interest rates on Government 
bonds last session focused temporary atten- 
tion on U.S. savings bonds. The Democrats, 
smarting with resentment over many de- 
feats, used the request for higher bond inter- 
est rates as a scapegoat for their general 
frustration. But they finally relented on 
savings bonds only, and gave congressional 
approval to a raise in that rate to 414 percent 
from the previous 3.26 top. The Treasury 
promptly boosted the savings bond interest 
to 3.75 percent, retroactive to June 1, 1959. 

Despite furious verbal exchanges, both 
sides generally avoided any talk or action 
that would bring into public view the in- 
vestment record of savings bonds. That 
subject was strictly taboo. 
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Savings bonds were first cffored in 1935. 
From the beginning the Treasury pulled out 
all the stops in glorifying the merits of these 
securities. In the early years the claim was 
made that “U.S. savings bonds are the safest 
investment in the world today.” 

While current advertising often takes a 
less superlative tone, even now the Treasury 
could hardly be accused of moderation in its 
sales promotion. Certainly it cannot be 
denied that the methods used have brought 
impressive results. An estimated 40 million 
Americans, mainly of the small, income 
group, are the owners of over $40 billion 
worth of U.S. savings bonds. 

The bond sales record of the Treasury 
stands in sharp contrast to the investment 
record to the bondholders. Technically, 
savings bonds have been absolutely “safe,” 
just as the advertising claimed. Every in- 
vestor in them has gotten his dollars back 
on demand plus interest from zero to 3.26 
percent, depending on how long he held 
the bonds. 

But this repayment performance tells only 
part of the story. For it is shocking, yet 
true, that since 1939 no large group of Amer- 
icans has been hurt worse financially than 
that which placed its nest egg in savings 
bonds. 

Depending on the date the bonds were 
bought, up to 50 percent or even raore of 
the funds these bondholders loaned to their 
Government have been destroyed by the 
rotting of the dollar. The total loss in the 
purchasing power of the principal and inter- 
est has been well over $21 billion, a gigantic 
sum even in these days of colossal spending. 

During this same period, of course, all 
holders of fixed dollar obligations suffered 
similar Tosses. Without minimizing their 
losses, it is our purpose here to examine 
the facts and circumstances surrounding the 
specific disaster to those who had directly 
entrusted the Government with their 
savings. 

Fair play, to this special category of 40 
million thrifty citizens, has been entirely 
within the control of successive Administra- 
tions ‘and Congresses. It is the Government 
that created the inflation that has raised the 
cost of living 100 percent since 1939. Like- 
wise, it is the Government that fixes the 
dollar income of the various groups paid 
out of the U.S. Treasury. 

So it is instructive to learn how Congress 
has treated not only savings bondholders, 
but also several other groups whose income 
is determined by the lawmakers. Then it 
will be possible to decide whether or not 
savings bondholders have been treated fairly. 

For this purpose four groupings, each of 
which depends directly on Congress for in- 
come increases to offset the rising cost of 
living, have been selected. The list is short, 
but representative. 

1, U.S. Congress (Members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives): For each 
$100 paid a member of Congress in 1940, he 
or she now receives $225, partly tax-free. In 
addition, fringe benefits have been boosted. 
Thus his income has been increased up- 
ward of 125 percent. 

2. Federal Civil Service employees: For 
each $100.of salary an average median grade 
of civil service employee received in 1944 
(earlier figures not readily available), an 
employee having comparable stature today 
receives $249. His income has been in- 
creased 149 percent. 

3. Social security recipients: For each $100 
that a retired single worker received in 1940 
from the social security system, he may 
now receive $211. This is an increase of 111 


percent. Moreover, this Income is Federal 
tax-free, in contrast with savings bond in- 
come, which is fully taxable under the Fed- 
eral income tax law. 

4. ADC beneficiaries: This grouping con- 
sists of families receiving payments under 
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the aid-to-dependent-children legislation, 
Using national average figures, for each $100 
paid to an ADC family in 1942, a similar 
family in 1959 may receive $296 in Govern- 
mental payments. This is an increase of 196 
percent. (Note: The 1942 payment formula 
was different, so an exact comparison is 
impossible. The figures used here, and on 
the other groups, are calculated to achieve a 
fair comparison, and are based on statistics 
supplied by the Library of Congress Refer- 
ence Dspartment. Also, some payments vary 
according to correlative legislation and con- 
tributions by the various States.) 

5. U.S. savings bondholders: For each $100 
of interest paid or accrued in 1942, the 
amount paid or accrued (before the recent 
boost) had been raised by Congress to $130. 
The percentage increase to the savings bond- 
holders’ income was thus 30 percent between 
1939 and 1959. (All savings bonds had to 
be held to maturity to get the interest rates 
used in this com .) 

In tabulating the foregoing comparison, 
every effort has been made to present a fair 
and complete picture. Like all statistics, 
these can easily be distorted to present a dif- 
ferent conclusion. 

Nevertheless, the overall situation they re- 
veal is clear. In the first place, they show 
that successive administrations and Con- 
gresses have been thoroughly aware of the 
rising cost of living. Second, they show 
that the Government has taken prompt and 
vigorous action to protect. and preserve liv- 
ing standards for various other groups whose 
income comes direct from the U.S. Treasury. 

The boost in incdme for the other groups 
listed ran from 111 percent to 196 percent, 
compared with a 30 percent increase for 
bondholders—and even that much only if 
the bondholder held his savings bonds to 
their stated maturity. 

Are savings bondholders a class of second- 
rate citizens, entitled to less consideration 
than the other groupings mentioned? If an 
affirmative answer to this question exists, it 
could explain the harsh discrimination of 
which these Americans have been the victims. 

However, a careful examination of charac- 
teristics common to most savings bondhold- 
ers discloses no qualities that could possibly 
justify such unequal treatment. . 

Indeed, savings bondholders would seem to 
be just the opposite of a second-rate group. 
This is made clear when the following at- 
tributes, common to most of them, are con- 
sidered: 

They have by voluntary act shown a su- 
perior degree of trust in the Government. 

They have been the most responsive to 
patriotic appeals by Government for finan- 
cial support. ; 

Despite low incomes, ‘they have demon- 
strated the stamina to forgo comforts now 
in order to be self-supporting in their de- 
clining years. , 

They possess the industry and self-re- 
straint to have achieved frugality in their 
personal finances. 

is there any item in this list of qualities 
that justifies a Federal policy of spoliation 
of these thrifty and patriotic people? If so, 
it would be revealing to hear it explained. 

There is another characteristic of most of 
these bondholders which, while not a plus 
item, certainly does them no discredit. It 
is that the great majority of them are, as 
reported by the Treasury, in the low income 
group. This means that they can least af- 
ford to lose. Yet so far the Government. has 
caused them to be among those who have 
lost the most from inflation. 

It would be sobering to conclude that 
these better citizens have experienced unfair 
treatment simply because thy wre not organ- 
izd into a pressure group. 

But, despite the proven cruel injustice 
suffered by savings bondholders, it is not 
now proposed that Government put escalator 
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clauses or cost-of-living bonuses on these 
bonds. Such a course would seem to have 
much equity in it, but it does not strike at 
the cause of the injustice. Such practices 
are frequent in the final stages of a runious 
inflation, and the protection they provide is 
largely illusory. 

While no action can be expected that will 
temper the loss already suffered, the Gov- 
ernment could put into effect interest rates 
on outstanding bonds in line with current 
money rates. This would mean considerably 
higher payments than the boost of one-half 
of 1 percent just announced by the Treasury. 

The only real hope for savings bondholders 
is the reestablishment of a sound dollar. 
Tragically for America, that goal seems as far 
distant as ever, despite the belated and mod- 
est efforts made in that direction this year by 
President Eisenhower. 

In the background there is a political 
aspect of this problem that should not be 
overlooked. The integrity of our electoral 
system ultimately depends on the preserva- 
tion of economic independence by the small 
and middle income citizens. Unless this 
grouping can exist without Government sub- 
sidies, the term “free elections” can and will 
become a mockery. The savings bonds epi- 
sode is the most devastating blow this seg- 
ment of our electorate has ever been dealt. 

Despite the obvious disaster of this sit- 
uation, there is a lesson of transcendent val- 
ue that can be gained from it. | 

Indeed the terrible loss suffered could be 
worth its cost if our people would learn from 
this episode that Government is not be- 
nevolent, is not humanitarian, is not filled 
with compassion -or low income people. 


If the delusion that Government ever tguly 
embraces such noble attributes could be re- 
vealed for the mirage that it is, then this sad 
chapter in governmental finance could pave 
the way for a recovery of public under- 
standing of the perils of the State. 

The story of U.S. savings bonds should 
teach us that most political talk professing 
deep concern for the little people is nothing 
more than oratory designed to catch votes. 

The learning of that lesson in al! its rami- 
fications could bring about a revitalized 
America—equal to the challenges of the 
modern world, both at home and abroad. 





Report of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, I am placing in the 
hopper today a report of the work ac- 
complished by this committee during the 
year 1959. 

During the course of committee hear- 
ings, as the report points out, it has be- 
come increasingly apparent that the 
threat to our security from international 
communism is growing each day. It is 
urgent that each Member of Congress be- 
come aware and familiar with the opera- 
tions of the Communist conspiracy, and. 
I heartily recommend the committee’s 
annual report as background material 
for study. 
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The Racial Problem Is Not a Southern 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the so- 
called racial problem is not a Southern 
problem. In many urban centers of the 
country the friction and tension is un- 
believable when compared with our 
Southern communities, where the two 
race have existed in harmony and co- 
operation throughout the years. - 

One crucial reason for this lies in the 
attitudes of the local colored leaders. 

A significant editorial discussing a 
problem which should be of concern to 
every American, white or colored, 
Southern or Northern, was published on 
January 29, 1960, in the Daily Journal of 
Tupelo, Miss., an excellent and forward- 
looking newspaper in my home State. 
It is short, but very timely. I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Necrors Lose as LEADERS DESERT THEIR RACE 


About a year ago this column emphasized 
that it has become increasingly important 
for capable Negro leaders to stick with their 
own people and help guide them toward 
higher education and moral standards rather 
than deserting their race at the first op- 
portunity to mix with whites. 

At that time we received several letters 
questioning our viewpoint and expressing 
the opinion that it is only just and proper 
that the more capable Negroes should break 
away from their old neighbors and try to win 
a place among whites. 

Months have gone by, however, and at last 
evidence is beginning to appear which indi- 
cates that our view may, after all, have been 
basically correct. 

For around the country informed Negroes 
are beginning to see what the loss of poten- 
tial leaders is doing to their race. 

And they suspect that there is more than 
alittle hyprocrisy involved in the effort of 
many above-average Negroes to get away 
from their old friends to make new associa- 
tions among whites. 

How strong this feeling among thoughtful 
Negroes has become is indicated by an edi- 
torial in the Chicago Defender, one of the 
Nation’s more widely read Negro newspapers. 

Said that paper regarding the eagerness 
of the more capable, better educated 
Negroes to get away from their old associates 
at the first posible opportunity: 

“Most of our so-called Negro leaders have 
integrated and then slammed the door behind 
them, leaving us outside. 

“Such so-called leaders abandon their own 
people in order to protect their investment 
in their education and in their newly ac- 
quired social standing.” 

At a recent meeting of Negro professional 
people held in Chicago to discuss the need for 
lifting the standards of their people, one 
colored social worker commented that 
Negroes are now having to depend on whites 
for leadership in nearly every field of 
progress. 

Then she added significantly: “There is a 
difference between Negro leaders and leaders 
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of Negroes. The former are inclined to inte- 
grate and seek their progress among whites, 
while leaving Negroes to get along as best 
they can. ° 

“Actually, among those who call them- 
selves Negro leaders in Chicago, there is a 
notable desire to get as far away as possible 
from being considered leaders of the Negro 
people.” 

In other words, they want to do their 
leading among whites, not among those of 
their own race who need them most. 

As a result of this desertion of their race 
by intelligent, educated, capable Negroes, 


_ colored people in cities like Chicago are being 


left virtually leaderless. 

And without Negro leaders who could guide 
them to higher standards, they are slipping 
backward into a way of life far worse than 
they knew in the communities from which 
they came. 

One of the latest reports of the Chicago 
crime rate in various major categories run- 
ning from 5 to 72 times as great among Negro 
residents as among whites. 

And there is little likelihood of improve- 
ment until the city’s Negro leaders begin to 
remain among their old friends and help im- 
prove their standards rather than moving 
out to mix with whites the moment they 
complete their education. 

We believe that one of the major reasons 
Negroes in this area are making-real prog- 
ress in many of the most important realms 
of human development while every big city 
is developing its own version of a crime 
jungle is the fact that here many of our most 
capable. Negroes return home to serve their 
own people as teachers, as Scout leaders, in 
farm improvement, etc., rather than taking 
advantage of the first possible chance to get 
away from their old associates. 

And any community which thus encour- 
ages the return of its more capable Negro 
leaders to guide their people to higher stand- 
ards of work, education, and morality will, 
we believe, develop better relations between 
the races and build a higher degree of pros- 
perity for white and colored alike than the 
community where the chief goal of capable 
Negroes is to get as far away as they can 
from the less-educated colored people around 
them. 





The National Flower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, an elec- 
tion in each State recently was con- 
ducted by a commercial firm, Florists 
Telegraph Delivery Association, Inc., for 
the purpose of aiding in the selection of 
the national flower. 

The results of the poll in Mississippi 
showed that the rose was preferred by 
a majority of those voting. Placing sec- 
ond in the total State vote was the 
beautiful magnolia, my State’s official 
flower. This result might have come 
about since Mississippi is referred to as 
“the Magnolia State.” 

However, Mississippi, the land of hos- 
pitality and charm, has bounteous 
wealth of other flowers which contribute 
to the pleasure of living there, one of 
which is the camellia, or japonica, which 
flourishes particularly well in the district 
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I represent. An. editorial in the Laurel 
Leader-Call of January 26, entitled “Our 
Naticnal Flower,” predicts the spread of 
the camellia about our Nation. The edi- 
torial follows: . 

Our NATIONAL FLOWER 


Congress has the immediate job of picking 
our national flower. Congressional commit- 
tees have just received the result of a na- 
tionwide poll by the Florists’ Telegraph De- 
livery Association which shows the rose to be 
the favorite. 

As a matter of fact, the rose turned out to 
be a 2 to 1 favorite over its closest competi- 
tor, the carnation. 

Mississippi went along with 47 other States 
in selecting the rose. Colorado and Hawaii 
placed the carnation first. 

The runners-up were, in order, the chrys- 
anthemum, lily-of-the-valley, orchid, tulip, 
gladiolus, camellia, black-eyed Susan, moun- 
tain laurel, geranium, magnolia, goldenrod, 
rhododendron, daffodil, peony, shasta daisy, 
grass, corn tassel, marigold, and a varied 
assortment of others. 

It’s easy to see why the rose won. It can 
be grown well practically everywhere in the 
United States. It’s easily identified and easy 
to cultivate. 

Years ago roses came in four basic colors— 
red, white, yellow, and pink. Now they come 
in all sorts of colors, even purple and orange. 

The garden writers of America have just 
been polled by the American Association of 
Nurserymen to determine the best roses in- 
troduced within the past 15 years. 

The roses voted best, were in order, Queen 
Elizabeth, Tiffany, Kordes Perfecta, Spartan, 
Montezuma, Ivory Fashion, Circus, White 
Knight, Pink Peace, Jiminy Cricket, and 
Angel Wings. The first two are pink—the 
Queen Elizabeth being a clear pink grandi- 
flora and the Tiffany an orchid pink hybrid 
tea. 


While the rose will probably continue to be 
the ruling favorite for many years due to 
the ability to grow it practically anywhere, 
the camellia is certain to increase swiftly in 
popularity. This is evidenced by the fact 
that it currently stands eighth in popularity 
and is gaining daily. Camellia fanciers have 
grown by the thousands since World War II. 
The proper climate has a lot to do with 
camellia culture and and this is why there 
are so Many camellia clubs in the South and 
in California. But new and more hardy 
varieties of camellias are being developed 
daily and this means that camellia culture 
is extending further northward. The Jap- 
anese have also taught us recently how to 
cultivate camellias so they can be grown 
successfully in metropolitan apartments, 
something exceedingly difficult to do with the 
rose, 

Yet the rose is now so widely spread it is 
unlikely the camellia will topple it from its 
‘place of honor for years to come. 

So it now looks like we’ll have the rose as 
our national flower. 





How American Business Can Recapture 
Its Pioneering Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
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dress by Louis E. Wolfson, a leading 
American industrialist and chairman of 
the board of Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corp., which was delivered before the 
Executives’ Club of Chicago, October 16, 
1959. 

I commend this address to the con- 
sideration of all Members of Congress 
and to industry and labor alike. Mr. 
Wolfson sets forth in clear terms the 
challenge facing our country. He 
points out the necessity of surpassing 
the Soviet challenge. He recites some 
of the excellent programs of several 
American industries to train young peo- 
ple for future leadership. He points out 
what American industry and labor can 
do and expresses confidence that the 
challenge will be met with new vitality 
and American enterprise. 

I have been advised by the Public 
Printer that the address will make ap- 
proximately 314 pages of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD at an estimated cost of 
$263.25. 

Notwithstanding this cost, I ask that 
the address be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How AMERICAN BUSINESS CAN RECAPTURE ITs 
PIONEERING SPIRIT 


(By Louis E. Wolfson) 


I want to discuss with you-a subject of 
concern to me and every American business- 
man interested in our country’s welfare: 
How can American business recapture its 
pioneering spirit, end the threat of  con- 
formity and meet the challenge it faces? 

The hard fact is that American business 
leadership no longer emphasizes the pioneer- 
ing spirit which helped build this Nation. 
At the sam:> time, much as we hate to admit 
it, Soviet Russia has embraced pioneering 
and it is making her powerful. We have now 
had time to appraise Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev’s visit. You may recall how often he 
reminded us his nation was first to hit the 
moon and first in other pioneering achieve- 
ments. Russia’s moon-shot was dramatic, 
but behind it, there is. the story of an eco- 
nomic contest even more basic to this na- 
tion’s future. 

The head of our Central Intelligence 
Agency, Allen Dulles, last spring pointed out 
that Russia grew in 30 years from a rela- 
tively backward position into the second 
largest industrialized nation in the world. 
She has made this spectacular advance be- 
cause her people want to tread new paths, 
are eager to innovate and to progress. 


If we are to meet the perils implicit in 
the growing strength of the nation opposed 
to our concepts, we Americans must ensure 
that the pioneering spirit is recaptured in 
every phase of our national life. This ap- 
plies particularly to our business structure, 
for it is basic to our national well-being. 

How can we bring this about? 


THERE ARE PRACTICAL WAYS 


Most people, businessmen included, think 
of pioneering as serving the national wel- 
fare in a narrow way. For them, all roads 
to new frontiers now lie only through science 
and technology. 

In newspapers the country over, you will 
find corporate advertisements pleading for 
scientists and engineers with creative, pio- 
neering ability. They promise. such men 
every opportunity to develop their own ideas; 
offer them every corporate resource, They 
emphasize exploration and opening of new 
fields of science, even at the cost of short- 
term. failures along the way. 
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As do all Americans, I applaud this en- 
couragement to scientific progress. We must 
give science even greater emphasis than it 
is now receiving if America and the free 
world are to survive the Soviet threat. 
Leaders in science who bemoan the lack of 
creativity in their field and stress the need 
for increasing the number of creative scien- 
tists deserve our interest and backing. 

But science alone cannot solve all our 
problems. We must equally encourage. the 
same spirit of pioneering and venture 
throughout our business structure. It is 
ironic that while business admires and 
pleads for creativity and pioneering in sci- 
ence, it increasingly discourages these same 
qualities in other areas. 

In too many firms, business discourages 
the executive from pioneering and exploring, 
Instead, business presses him increasingly 
into a mold of conformity. In the interest 
of orderly procedure, business more, and 
more encourages, if not orders him, to do as 
others have done before him. Business too 
often looks. askance at originality and ini- 
tiative. Businessmen often talk about the 
need for “new blood,” but they generally 
want it to run to the same blood type. A 
recent article in Nation’s Business pinpoints 
this attitude. It suggested that rugged in- 
dividualists are unwanted. Business ac~- 
tually wants, the writer says, “creative con- 
formists who are proven profit makers with 
vision.” 

This is, of course, a generalization only, 
In discussions and correspondence I have 
been conducting with presidents of repre- 
sentative leading American companies, many 
recognize the dangers of the conformity 
trend. They tell me they see the urgent 
need for pioneering at all levels of business. 
They agree it can be accomplished. Others 
express reservations. Much as they want men 
with creative initiative, they question their 
possibly disruptive influence on orderly pro- 
cedures and on the efficiency of a business 
organization. 

My recent survey also shows—and my own 
experience confirms—that there are practi- 
cal ways of combining individual initiative 
with the chain of command necessary in a 
business organization. This is done without 
making a cult of nonconformity or sacrific- 
ing necessary discipline and control. Such 
partnership gives new strength to America’s 
economic structure, restoring vitality to 
American business and in that way to Amer- 
ica. Never in history did this Nation need 
it more. 

In the final analysis, the-success of every 
business depends on individuals. We can - 
gain our objectives only by infusing every 
individual throughout an organization with 
pioneering viewpoints and attitudes toward 
matters both within and outside their com- 
pany. Al) our top policymaking executives 
should have the pioneering spirit. The same 
holds true for all members of the organiza- 
tion—our production force, our clerical aides, 
our stenographic pool. 

We at Merritt-Chapman & Scott know 
such attitudes pay off. To cite one instance, 
no bridge would link upper and lower Michi- 
gan across the wide Streits of Mackinac to- 
day—on foundations built by Merritt’s con- 
struction department—if it had not been for 
men with creative daring who refused to be- 
lieve it was “the bridge that couldn’t be 
built.” Nor would the world’s first nuclear- 
powered passenger-cargo vessel, the NS Sa- 
vannah, have been built by our New York 
Shipbuilding Corp., had it not been made 
possible by men of vision. 

In a talk at Louisville last year I said that 
“robot executives” constitute a growing 
threat to American industry. These are the 
men—and I am sure they are well known to 
you—who are reluctant to attempt anything 
not well established by precedent. They fear 
to venture into new paths or to encourage 
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fresh ideas by others. No-matter how suc- 
cessful their patterns of conformity, their at- 
titude blocks the venturesome progress of 
business growth on which the United States 
must rely, in great part, for its survival. 

As Canada Dry’s president, Roy W. Moore, 
Jr., observed to me, too many executives tend 
to follow the road proved safe, rather than 
the dynamic approach of self-reliance, indi- 
vidualism, and initiative. I agree with him. 
Such men are the ones who encourage the 
dangerous philosophy that a job is more im- 
portant than a man. Instead of regarding a 
job specification writeup as simply an orderly 
way of noting aptitudes and skills that a 
man needs for a particular position, they try 
to fit people rigidly to impersonal job speci- 
fications and end by manufacturing more 
robots and robot executives. 


RESTRAINTS ON INITIATIVE 

As a case in point, a young business 
school graduate recently wrote to me to com- 
plain about the stock answers_he had re- 


ceived from a number of companies in re-- 


sponse to his application fora job. One said, 
in part: 

“At the present time we are unable to 
locate a suitable opening for your particular 
background. Your qualifications are very ac- 
ceptable, and we are sorry our present open- 
ings do not match them satisfactorily.” 

The young man closed by saying somewhat 
bitterly : 

“What employee with any kind of ambition 
wants a job to ‘suit his qualifications per- 
fectly’? If he has any pioneer spirit what- 
soever, he will use his interest and abilities 
to do any job.” 

I said at Louisville that business education 
at graduate and undergraduate levels should 
orient its training of students to emphasize 
qualities of initiative and pioneering. Busi- 
ness should then use these men, so that we 
may regain the dynamic spirit American 
business has sacrificed in its emphasis on 
conformity. 

Considerable exciting and encouraging 
comment poured in on me following my re- 
marks on the threat to initiative posed by 
the conformist pattern. Evidently many 
more people than you would imagine worry 
about the problem. Educators, for example, 
told me their schools are trying to attract and 
educate brilliant young men, but many of 
them wondered if business is not too deep 
in the rut of conformity to make good use of 
them. One educator said the so-called 
“hard-boiled” businessman restrains all non- 
conformity, “becomes about as solidified in 
his thinking as a hard-boiled egg, and presses 
his employees in the same kind of mold.” 

Many businessmen, on the other hand, 
wanted to learn how corporations could suc- 
cessfully encourage creative men within a 
necessarily disciplined organization. This 
interest and their questions set me off trying 
to find some answers. 

In talking to you today, I will describe 
some actions being carried on in a number of 
companies to solve this difficult problem. I 
shall draw on my own experience as a cor- 
poration head, on the literature on the sub- 
ject, on personal discussions and on recent 
widespread correspondence with leading 
American industrialists. I appreciate the 
keen interest the latter took in sharing their 
experience with me. I only wish time al- 
lowed me to cover more completely the many 
stimulating ideas they gave me. Top execu- 
tives of Canada Dry, General Aniline & Film, 
B. F. Goodrich, Westinghouse Air Brake, 
Worthington Corp., Wyandotte Chemicals, 
and others, provided me with valuable facts. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES GIVE AID 

First, I will touch on current studies 
earried on by leaders in academic and social 
science circles, working alone and with busi- 
ness leadership. Then I will suggest yard- 
sticks by which the executive can measure 
himself and his corporation before proceed- 
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ing. Next, I will touch on personnel selec- 
tion. Finally, I will offer examples of how 
some companies, my own included, stimu- 
late and reward creativity through incom- 
pany and extramural activities and incen- 
tives. All this, I hope, will encourage you 
to move ahead. 

One fact impressed me particularly. What- 
ever their field, businessmen have the high- 
est respect for laboratory research and new 
product development. They recognize that 
the future of business depends on it. Find- 
ings about human personality and how it 
functions often arouse skepticism, however. 
The term “social sciences” raise questions of 
doubt. Yet as businessmen we should be 
as willing to accept the aid of the social 
sciences as we do the physical sciences. 
Social scientists are constantly discovering 
new facts about our greatest business asset— 
people. We should be as willing to adopt 
such findings as we are the newest chemical 
or electronic discovery. 

Today the problm of creativity and ini- 
tiative is getting a thorough going-over from 
educators, social scientists and students. 
Universities carry on research. Academic- 
business conferences try to bridge the gap 
between the two fields. Profit and nonprofit 
research organizations constantly produce 
new methods studies. * 


THREE BASIC CONCLUSIONS 


A few high spots in this activity illustrate 
the diversity and thoroughness of this 
present-day research. 

Dr. Morris I. Stein, associate professor of 
psychology at the University of Chicago, has 
worked out practical measurements to evalu- 
ate individual creativity and to assess a 
corporation’s environmental factors as an 
influence on creative work. 

In another project, a -class of students 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration spent many months on a 
300-page study, “Individual Creativity and 
the Corporation.” Its case histories. serve 
a useful purpose for any companies that 
may care to use them. ‘ 

The Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior at Ann Arbor came to valuable 
conclusions recently. Among others, it en- 
couraged use of tests for measuring cre- 
ativity; it outlined steps management can 
take to increase originality through organ- 
izing groups within the corporation to 
counteract conformity. It suggested par- 
ticipation in decisionmaking to change the 
direction of group goals and conformity pres- 
sures. The foundation’s conclusions are 
worth reading and acting on. 

The Arthur D. Little research organiza- 
tion at Cambridge, Mass., has worked on 
this business problem of adjusting. the 
structured organization to the need for con-. 
structive individualism. Many corporations 
apply their findings. 

Publications on the subject increase in 
numbers. From all this research, we draw 
three basic conclusions: 

First—many barriers—social, business and 
individual—block the road to meeting our 
goals. Society exerts strong pressure against, 
nonconformists. Society. tags as noncon- 
formists those who question things as they 
are. 

The bigness of American business, an es- 
sential element of its efficiency, also makes it 
difficult to bring about change within itself. 
Business leans heavily on systematizing, 
standardization, and unquestioned author- 
ity. All make for resistance to change. 
Rather than appear to deviate, the individ- 
ual himself, assuming protective coloring, 
fears to appear better than average, to be a 
dreamer, to be different. And it’s hard to 
make a man think imaginatively when he 
has been trained to follow routine. 

As one executive wrote to me: “As com- 
panies grow bigger, efficiency is increased by 
having general rules that apply to everyone. 
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But then such uniformity, however, useful 
to efficiency, is death to creativity. * * * By 
its very nature, bigness tends toward aver- 
ages, and unfortunately in the case of think- 
ing ability, the average is too close to me- 
diocrity.”" What we must do is find ways to 
preserve the advantages of bigness while 
at the same time we overcome its stultifying 
effect on individual initiative. 

Second—no one easy or universal way 
stimulates constructive individualism in 
business. No one rule of thumb accom- 
plishes the result wanted. 

Too many businessmen, unfortunately, 
believe the problem of superimposing indi- 
vidual initiative on the organizational pat- 
tern can be solved by some single approach. 
They rely on a magic method—perhaps on 
personnel selection, a suggestion box. Or 
they place their full reliance on decentrali- 
zation. Each has its virtues: But remak- 
ing an organization's attitudes, thinking, 
and action is more difficult. It requires a 
many-sided approach and stems from a 
broad program. And even then every step 
may not yield the desired result. 

Third—most important, a company that 
tries to break conformist patterns must 
make certain of the attitude of the top man 
ormen. Top management must first want to 
stimulate initiative. These men must want 
it so much that they will move to change 
the administrative climate of their organi- 
zation from top to bottom. The desire to 
stimulate initiative must permeate the whole 
organization. Only top management’s atti- 
tude and action can bring this about. 

One corporation does this in a unique way. 

Grant G. Simmons, Jr., president of the 
Simmons Co., wrote me they rather pride 
themselves “on having at least one or two 
‘pikes’ in the pond—strong men of spiny and 
frequently unpopular personalities who keep 
the other organizational fish all stirred up.” 
As this comment suggests, the individual 
with different ideas often risks unpopularity. 


SEVEN QUESTIONS FOR EXECUTIVES 


In considering the problem, it might be a 
good idea first of all for each of us to analyze 
ourself and our company’s attitudes. Ask 
yourself these seven questions: 

1. Are you willing to take a calculated risk 
on a good new idea, or do you feel more se- 
cure if you wait for someone else to try it 
first? 

Too much of business is run by people who 
will try something new only after someone 
else has proved it feasible and profitable. 
Timidity means slow death to American 
business. 

2. Are you as receptive to new ideas from 
your subordinates as you are eager to have 
your ideas accepted by those above you? 
Or do you discourage ideas from below with 
the thought that it’s better to let well 
enough alone? 

Distrust of originality discourages individ- 
uals from independent thought and action. 

3. Do you encourage a man ‘to suggest 
ideas beyond the scope of his own work? 

Initiative dies when new ideas are discour- 
aged because “that’s another. man’s depart- 
ment.” Many businesses have developed 
intergroup communications so that the 
various departments are eager to cooperate 
and exchange ideas. 

4. Are you ready to assume equal respon- 
sibility for the failure of a new idea sug- 
gested by others? Or is a man penalized for 
a suggestion that doesn’t work oujg , 

If the latter is true, don’t expect anyone 
to risk Job suicide by volunteering ideas. 

5. Do you give credit to others for a suc- 
cessful idea, or claim it as your own? 

Too many bosses make it standard practice 


to take credit for the ideas of those under 
them. 


6. Are you prepared to judge the creative 
ability of a present or potential employee 
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strictly on his merits, regardless of race, 
color, or creed? 

Only through conscious elimination of 
bias can we enable every individual to con- 
tribute to his fullest. This, in turn, will de- 
velop the available work force in the United 
States to its maximum potential, with con- 
sequent benefit to business and society. 

7. Last, but far from least, are you as ven~- 
turesome and receptive to pioneering ideas 
now as you were when you were “on the 
way up?” 

No business, or nation, can stand still. We 
must move forward or eventually lose 
ground, I thought of that again when, in a 
telecast of that now famous kitchen debate 
in Moscow, I saw Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
flap his hand at Vice President Nrxon and 
say, “We’ll wave as we pass you by.” 

Now let us look at some methods that are 
in use to help solve our problem, 

Some industries rely primarily on the care- 
ful selection of personnel, In every instance, 
personnel departments should keep abreast 
of the latest applicable findings of the social 
sciences. Today’s selection tools still need 
refining, but are definitely helpful pending 
further progress. The 1958 Ann Arbor Con- 
ference made this point in listing eight tests 
for individual originality which, in its judg- 
ment, management can use as a supplement 
to other information. 


THOROUGH PERSONNEL SELECTION 


Above all, make sure your employment of- 
fice understands your instructions. Person- 
nel. departments usually hire the kind of 
people they think the top brass really wants, 
regardless of official pronouncements. You 
must make it clear, by deed as well as word, 
that company management wants to hire 
creative persons. 

Also, accept as a fact that you will not find 
the ideal person for every position. Despite 
all available tests to determine the right 
man for each job, the supply for such people 
simply is not enough to go around. But if 
you select key executive personnel with suf- 
ficient care, they can, by example, progres- 
sively develop the needed environment for 
encouraging constructive individualism. 

And constructive individualists do need 
encouragement, Without it, they lose their 
push and drive. Often what looks like lazi- 
ness is lack of motivation. Many times I 
have seen men of great potential failing to 
do their best work just because of that lack. 
Nothing is more disturbing to me, and I am 
sure this is true of other businessmen as 
well, than to see innate talent going to 
waste. Their failure is the company’s loss 
as well as their own: 

As this suggests, the initial selection of 
personnel is only half the problem. After 
you have your people on the job, you must 
constantly encourage further development 
of the qualities you want. Industry uses a 
number of methods to do this. This entire 
field is so new, however, and so rapidly de- 
veloping, that there is as yet no set pattern 
of classification. Therefore, I have worked 
out my own categories and offer them to 
you merely as several approaches for your 
further study. 


SIX DIFFERENT APPROACHES 


1. A number of companies use manage- 
ment consultants to seek solutions of com-~- 
pany problems through discussion, exchange 
of opinion and suggestions for new policies 
and practices. To name a few, such com- 
panies include General Aniline & Film, Kop- 
pers Co. and Allied Chemical. Some organ- 
izations use committees at many policy and 
operational levels to foster individual initi- 
ative. I favor such committees, if they do 
not get too involved in their own func- 
tioning and don’t deteriorate into yes-men 
groups. 

2. Conferences and training courses are 
used effectively by: many companies to fur- 
ther constructive individualism, They vary 
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in subject matter from courses on problem 
findings to creative thinking. For instance, 


at the United States Steel Corp.’s Gary _ 


plant, a trainee program divides the men 
into small groups of eight. They go into 
the plant to study and observe a problem 
situation involving costs, working condi- 
tions, or whatever. They work out specific 
ways to better the situation. Trainees 
thereby gain the experience of putting their 
own. solutions into action terms, certainly 
@ sound approach. United States Steel 
points out that this is just one of the many 
training programs the company has imple- 
mented. 

Polaroid utilizes an independent “Office of 
Career Growth.” Organizationally, it works 
completely independent of any other line 
or staff executive, and of the personnel 
office. This office helps the individual realize 
his greatest potential and usefulness to the 
company. It gives him information on em- 
ployment opportunities and skills needed 
within the organization. It meets head on 
the current disposition of many businesses 
to keep the good man where he is. “Don’t 
move him. He’s doing a good job.” How 
long he will continue to do.a good job is 
another question. 

Worthington Corp. encourages the con- 
tinuing development of the individual by a 
self-development activity that includes on- 
job coaching and training, special assign- 
ment, committee work, reading programs, 
etc. Basic elements of this program em- 
brace personal inventory and self-examina- 
tion. 

One company brought to my attention a 
twist on this idea many of us might adopt 
to advantage. The American Alcolace Corp. 
requires every professional and managerial 
organization member to write a semiannual 
or annual letter to his respective boss, out- 
lining his objectives, embodying suggestions 
for changes and improvements, and outlin- 
ing future plans for his own work. Initially 
required every 6 months, the time interval 
is eventually lengthened to about 1 year for 
executives who have been with the company 
for some time, This seems to me a new 
challenging way of developing what we want. 

McCormick & Co., Inc., Baltimore, where 
multiple management originated in 1932 
has..the junior board of executives ap- 
proach, which develops a feeling of belong- 
ing, free self-expression, and opportunity to 
advance by merit. Of the 19 men now serv- 
ing on the company’s senior board of direc- 
tors, elected by the stockholders, 15 served 
on the company’s junior board, factory 
board, or sales boards. 

- General Electric originated a creative en- 
gineering program as a training method. In 
the first 6 months, they teach the men a 
creative philosophy and try to develop the 
individual’s creative ability. They stress 
fundamental engineering concépts, materials 
and processing, and the presentation of 
ideas and human relations. Before the first 
half of the course is over, each student 
creates an original idea, works it out on 
paper, and builds a working model. GE re- 
ports that graduates of this program con- 
tinue to develop new processes and patent- 
able ideas at an average rate almost three 
times that of nongraduates. The company 
aims this plan specifically to further creative 
engineering. It applies, it seems to me, to 
trainees of every kind. . ; 

3. American Brake Shoe innovates with 
top-to-bottom delegation of authority, a 
more daring approach. The company bases 
its philosophy on “freedom to fail,” defined 
as “freedom to act, to take risks, to make 
decisions—ang to go so without fear of the 
consequences." 

American Brake Shoe calls it “bottom-up 
management.” It delegates authority to 
many throughout the organization. Not 
only top and lower echelon executives, but 
also rank-and-file people solve problems. 
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Foremen, for instance, help negotiate union 
contracts. The company does not penalize 
@ man for failure if he has sincerely and 
intelligently tried to innovate a new idea. 

I am greatly intrigued by this method, 
Obviously, decentralization must go with 
this approach—something which I support. 

Operation creativity 


4, The Kimberly-Clark Corp. offers a good 
example in the “banker idea” as one facet 
of the company’s program to encourage cre- 
ativity. “Operation Creativity,” as they call 
it, establishes a reserve bank of men of di- 
verse backgrounds who act as a team to 
solve problems. None of them are specialists, 
though they may consult specialists if they 
feel it desirable. This small group works 
on any problems its members believe im- 
It has its own budget, laboratory, 
and machine shop. I can see the value of 
such a plan, but also two questions. How 
many companies can afford to support such 
a unit? And might it result in a creative 
elite so powerful in prestige as to discourage 
individual initiative in others? 

5. A fifth method, “brainstorming,” stems 
from the advertising field, where it was used 
as a problem-buster. A group of men throw 
out ideas about a problem, with no critical 
comment at all. The theory is that group 
members stimulate each other’s creative- 
ness. Later, suggestions are evaluated and 
weeded out. Advocates maintain “brain- 
storming” supplements individual »>roblem- 
solving. I think thoughtful study by men 
pounding their brains in solitude is more 
productive than this kind of group titilla- 
tion. ‘ 

6. Under the heading of “incentive and 
reward,” Remington Rand gives the old-time 
suggestion box a new dimension. Its sug- 
gestion plan administrator encourages sug- 
gestions and helps sell them to management. 
This is considered a major advance in stim- 
ulating in-company innovations. Only one 
limitation applies: The would-be innovator 
must. have his idea pretty well developed 
before he comes to the suggestion plan 
administrator. 

My short listing just touches on the 
infinite variety of methods used in in- 
company programs to recapture individual 
initiative. According to general consensus 
and my own thinking, the most important 
factor for effectiveness, as I noted earlier, is 
the kind of support the program receives 
from the chief executive officer; the degree 
to which he develops a corporate climate that 
encourages an exchange of ideas at all levels, 
free communication, and delegation of 
authority. He must be willing not only to 
spend time and effort to study and adapt the 
experience of other businesses to his needs, 
but also to use what the social scientists 
have found out about how to deal with 
people. He must give both theory and expe- 
rience a fair trial in his day-to-day business 
operations. He must take into account the 
desires: of the individual for recognition, 
encouragement..and understanding, for 
reasonable security and a chance to advance. 

Extramural activities, or outtraining, 
cover the last broad category of activities 
for review in the brief time permitted. 

We all realize increasingly that in business 
administration specialist skills alone are not 
enough. Top executives must be men of the 
broadest knowledge and understanding. It 
is obvious that, with the increasing com- 
plexity of business and society, an increas- 
ingly higher degree of judgment is dernanded 
at every level. As F. R. Kappel, president of 
American Telephone & Telegraph, summed 
it up, “We need the most in creative imagina-, 
tion, ability to take on new assignments and 
selective judgment.” 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING - 

Some larger corporations encourage execu~, 
tive attendance for long or short periods ati 
leading universities and colleges on company) 
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‘Sime and expense. The Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem, for example, sends top executives for an 
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ruptive force. We have found in most cases 
that we can adjust the creative individual 


extended study of the humanities to widen .to work harmoniously with others without 


their ve. IBM has worked with New 
York University’s Work Simplification Round 
Table. However, expense and the crippling 
effect of evecutive.absences rules out such 
projects for most businesses. 

Some companies pay all or part of tuition 
fees for approved after-hours study courses. 
Some require courses to be job related. 
Others do not. Western Electric, for in- 
stance, refunds up to $250 a year tuition for 
study at accredited colleges when the courses 
Telate to the. employee's present job, or to 
ene he might reasonably hope to hold. At 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott, we encourage 
both job related and nonjob related courses 
by subsidy, and have been encouraged in 
turn by the enthusiastic response of our 
junior and middle management executives 
to this program. I look for great expansion 
in this area. 


Finally, let me tell you about a few other | 


activities at Merritt-Chapman & Scott e 
signed to recapture the pioneering spirit. 
Our experience at Merritt has shown us that 
by conscious effort we can develop increased 
initiative. We are therefore constantly ex- 
ploring new ways to offer the needed encour- 

ts and incentives. Our program is 
built around what I have described earlier as 
@ receptive climate. Prove to the people of 
your organization you welcome new ideas, 
and you will get them—at all levels. 

The performance record of Merritt’s junior 
executive council, established 2 years ago as 
part of our long-range management training 
and development program, is a case in point. 
The council, comprised of junior executives, 
represents all the administrative and opera- 
tional divisions based at our headquarters 
Offices. One sentence describes it: To develop 
original thinking, and to train young execu- 
tives to decisionmaking of their own. They 

- study and submit proposals they consider of 
potential benefit to the company, either new 
ideas or improvement of existing methods. 

The council has full latitude to study ex- 
isting corporate procedures and to recom- 
mend changes or innovations. A committee 
of the council first analyzes each situation 
thoroughly, and then the group analyzes it. 
A management steering committee, composed 
of senior executives, gets the proposals that 
survive this preliminary examination, and 
determines whether they merit further study. 

When it gets the green light, the junior 
executive council further studies the projects 
with potential promise and comes back with 
a definite recommendation for management 
consideration. Inevitably, some of these pro- 
posals turn out to have flaws or to be im- 
practical. In those instances the steering 
committee reviews the basic facts and ex- 
plains them to the council. 


AN INNOVATOR’S RESPONSIBILITY 


The percentage of workable fresh ideas 
that have developed is encouraging. More 
important, the council members have grown 
increasingly mature and independent in 
their judgment. In 2 years, the council has 
reviewed a wide range of recomr~ nded pro- 
posals, from technical to administrative. Of 
about 30 proposals studied, the group de- 
veloped 10 in detail for submission to man- 
agement. Management has adopted five in 
various forms and is considering several 
others. 

In this process, our junior executives have 
received a more thorough insight into the 
overall operations of the company than they 
could in the department where they work. 
More thorough understanding of the respon- 
sibilities that are tied up with the formula- 
tion of new ideas has resulted. 

This point I emphasize strongly—the in- 
novator and independent thinker must: be 
imstilled with an awareness of his responsi- 
bilities. Many businessmen feel he is a dis- 





losing his pioneering drive. And that is the 
heart of the matter. While the individual 
necessarily originates new fresh ideas, they 
remain only ideas unless accepted by others. 
They can succeed only through group effort. 
A business organization in turn must stag- 
nate if it insists on a conformist pattern and 
rejects as nonconformists those who would 
do things differently. Neither can succeed 
without the other. 


STRONG ECONOMY OUR BASIC DEFENSE 


To sum up, we face the most urgent chal- 
lenge in our history. In dramtic fashion, the 
public thinks of both challenge and defense 
in terms of competing scientists perfecting 
intercontinental missiles and other weapons. 
Actually, our business economy is a far more 
basic bulwark and defensive weapon, both 
for our own Nation and for the free world. 
This is because we are an industrial society. 
Industry is the very heartland of our social 
fabric. On industry's well-being depends the 
economic well-being of all those varied ele- 
ments of our national life. Together they 
make our Nation great and strong. Without 
the taxes industry pays and the wages and 
dividends it disburses, scientific pioneering 
would be irreparably slowed. Without them 
we would be unable to forge protective weap- 
ons with the speed and in the quantity 
needed. 

Even on the lesser personal security plane, 
every American has a tremendous stake in 
a continued strong economy. Many men 
plan ahead carefully for their future secu- 
rity and the security of their families. But 
if the economy weakens, what becomes of 
@ man’s savings, of pension funds, of invest- 
ments—of all the personal anchors to 
windward? 

Therefore, from every standpoint, as busi- 
nessmen we have an obligation to utilize 
maximum originality and pioneering in all 
phases of our day-to-day business opera- 
tions in order to continue American leader- 
ship and a healthy economy.’ Unfortunate- 
ly, it has become an increasing habit to de- 
scribe a good part of our day-to-day opera- 
tions as “routine business.” Nothing in our 
business world should ever be regarded as 
completely “routine.” The business world 
must keep pace with the pioneering spirit 
so dramatically evident in our science and 
technology. Every new technological ad- 
vance demands, in fact, a broader range of 
view by our business executives, whatever 
their sphere of activity. 4 

This need becomes increasingly acute. 
The past 45 years, since World War I began, 
have brought startling scientific develop- 
ments. Our limited imaginations cannot 
attempt a forecast of what the next 45 years 
will bring. Our executives of coming gen- 
erations, whether now in business or in 
school, must be encouraged to be pioneers 
and not robots. 


We must revitalize a key American re- 
source badly neglected—the individual in 
the business structure. We need to replace 
robot executives with constructive indi- 
vidualists. We must adjust the needs of the 
business organization for orderly procedures 
with society’s need for individual initiative. 
American enterprise must permit the indi- 
vidual to make his fullest possible contribu- 
tion, rather than relegate him to the role 
of a well-oiled automaton. By doing so, we 
can recapture the pioneering spirit that 
made America. 

This is our challenge as businessmen. 
When I spoke on this subject in Louisville 
last November, the outlook was depressing 
to me. Increasingly and almost uncon- 
sciously, we were slipping deeper into a pat- 
tern of robot conformity, with little pros- 
pect of change in direction. 
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From my many talks since then with out- 
standing businessmen and educators, I now 
believe a great number of people in many 
fields recognize the seriousness of the prob- 
lem. They are trying to overcome it. I am 
confident that a determined move is grow- 
ing to erase the robot weakness and inject 
new vitality into American enterprise. You 
as businessmen can help this effort. I urge 
you to give it your thought and construc- 
tive leadership. 





The Golden Anniversary of the Forest 
Products Laboratory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGION 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, as a native 
of the State of Washington, I have 
watched many a logging truck pass by to 
satisfy the hunger of our great timber 
industries. Some of the trucks carry 
only one log, and require a special guide 
car to warn motorists that a wider than 
highway limit load is following. Others 
may carry a load equivalent to several 
small trees. The species inchide Doug- 
las-fir, western -hemlock, sitka spruce, 
ponderosa pine, white pine, white firs, 
cedars, lodgepole pine and many other 
lesser known varieties. 

I have long marveled at the great 
variety of products made from these logs 
which vary so widely in size and type of 
wood. It is evident that the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, which does our Federal 
utilization research on wood, has dealt 
with a broad and complex field during 
these past 50 years. 

The timber industries are not the only 
ones who benefit from work of .the lab- 
oratory. During the past few years the 
laboratory has collaborated with the Ag- 
ricultural Research Service in improv- 
ing the engineering design of palletized 
field boxes used for harvesting apples 
and other crops. Some excellent designs 
have already been developed through 
this joint effort. 

I am also grateful to the laboratory 
for the advances it has made in use of 
wood in the home, The warmth of wood 
makes it a favorite material in home 
construction. The development of better 
finishes and paints for wood, better ways 
to protect wood from insects, decay and 
fire, and more economical ways of using 
wood for the structural parts of the 
home are of great value to all home 
owners and prospective builders. 

I subscribe to the principle of “wise 
use” expounded by the Forest Service. 
The development of economic processes 
to use all of the products of the forest 
should be an important part of the job. 
I am sure that the Forest Service can 
rise to the challenge in its Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. 

I wish to join with my colleagues in 
saluting the internationally famous For- 
est Products Laboratory on its 50th an- 
niversary,. 
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Qéestionnaire on Public Questions Sub- 
mitted to People of North Dakota 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, recently I sent questionnaires 
to 27,000 North Dakota people. This 
represents about 1 out of every 10 voters 
in North Dakota. They reached every 
voting precinct in the State. The return 
of the questionnaires was amazingly good 
and, when completed, there will be ap- 
proximately 7,000 replies. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
results of the questionnaires printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the question- 
naires and returns were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The 5,697 questionnaires tabulated to date 
(from a total of 27,000 mailed to North 
Dakota people) represent a good cross section 
of views. It should be noted, however, that 
there was a higher proportionate return from 
farmers than nonfarmers. Every effort was 
made to describe the major farm proposals 
pending in Congress fairly and accurately 
in the small space available. “F” 
used means farmers; “NF” means non- 
farmers. 

1. Do you think that foreign aid should 
be: Abolished? 808. Continued with pres- 
ent amount of funds? 1,687. Continued with 
greatly decreased funds? 2,867. 

2. Do you favor legislation to provide Fed- 
eral aid to education? Yes, 3,033; no, 2,116. 

3. If you plan to vote Republican this year, 
which of the following would be your choice 
for President? Nixon, 2,132; Rockefeller, 
1,371. 

4. If you plan to vote Democrat, which of 
the following would be your choice for Presi- 
dent? Humphrey, 2,249; Kennedy, 782; 
Stevenson, 248; Symington, 381. 

5. If the following were nominated for 
President, which one in each group would be 
your choice? (All candidates listed alpha- 
betically.) Humphrey, F, 2,329; NF, 529; 
total, 2,848; Nixon, F, 940; NF, 875; total, 
1,815. Kennedy, F, 1,451; NF, 468; total, 
1,919; Nixon, F, 1,123; NF, 837; total, 1,960. 
Nixon, F, 1,200; NF, 918; total, 1,118; Steven- 
son, F, 1,243; NF, 376; total, 1,619. Rocke- 
feller, F, 1,492; NF, 935; total, 2,427; Steven- 
son, FP, 1,033; NF, 309; total, 1,342. 

6. (The bracketed comments on the follow- 
ing farm measure did not appear on the 
original questionnaire.) 

(a) Abolish all price support programs and 
controls? [Many commented that these 
programs should be abolished gradually.] 
Yes, F, 607; NF, 564; total, 1,171. No, FP, 
3,203; NF, 1,023; total, 4,226. 

(b) Provide high price supports and mar- 
keting quotas for every commodity a farmer 
produces, with stiff penalties for violation of 
marketing quotas? Under this proposal 
price supports would be based on direct pro- 
duction payments for each commodity. 
{This is basically the farmers union pro- 


gram.] Approve, F, 2,048; NF, 543; total, 
2,591. Disapprove, F, 1,224; NF, 732; total, 
1,956. 


(c) Abolish present mandatory 75 percent 
of parity price supports for wheat/ and dairy 
commodities; elimination of the ¥5-acre pro- 
vision; elimination of acreage allotments 


and marketing quotas; price supports for 
wheat based on the support level for corn 


where . 
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(which is primarily based on a 3-yesr mar- 
ket price average) with adjustments for dif- 
ferences in quality, etc.? According to testi- 
mony of proponents, this would result in 
price supports of approximately $1.10 to $1.20 
a bushel. [This is a brief outline of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation program 
as it appeared in the December 21, 1959 issue 
of the American Farm Bureau News.] 

Approve: F, 632; NF, 389; total, 1021; dis- 
approve: F, 2735; NF, 804; total, 3539. 

(ad) Provide price supports for wheat at 
100 percent of parity (presently $2.36 a 
bushel for that portion of the farmers’ pro- 
duction which is consumed within the 
United States. (This would be about half of 
his production.) For the other half, the pro- 
ducer could receive the market price or what- 
ever minimum price support the Congress 
might provide. Proponents claim that under 
this program acreage allotments or quotas 
soon could be eliminated. [This is the 
Young proposal as contained in Senate bill 
892. It is substantially the program spon- 
sored by the National Grange and the Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers.] Ap- 
prove: F, 2861; NF, 941; total, 3802; disap- 
prove: F, 643; NF, 395; total, 1038. 

7. If it would appear impossible for Con- 
gress to agree on any new farm legislation, 
would you approve modifying the present 
program to make it more workable until a 
new one could be enacted? This would envi- 
sion some further cut in production, reduc- 
ing the present 15-acre exemption to 12 acres 
or less, and stiffer penalties for violation of 
quotas. Approve: F, 2615; NF, 1021; total, 
3636; disapprove: F, 751; NF, 381; total, 1132. 

8. Do you approve of the soil bank pro- 
gram? Yes: F, 1365; NF, 446; total, 1811; No: 
F, 2354; NF 1263; total, 3617. 





Unsettled Conditions in East Coast 
Shipyards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, last Thursday, February 4, 1960, 
I addressed your House with reference to 
the unsettled conditions in our east coast 
shipyards. On Friday, February 5, 1960, 
the Department of the Navy informed me 
by telephone that it was the intention of 
the Navy to remove from the Bethlehem 
Steel Co.’s Fore River Shipyard the 
cruiser Springfield—CLG-7—to the Bos- 
ton Naval Shipyard. 

This step by the Department of the 
Navy indicates the urgency of bringing 
about a settlement of the present strike. 

The failure of the present administra- 
tion to take affirmative steps on this 
matter are very apparent. I need not 
remind the membership of Congress that 
contract agreements between Bethlehem 
and the shipbuilding unions expired July 
31, 1959. On September 3, 1959, many 
Members: of Congress including myself 
addressed Congress and warned of the 
impending strike. 

Two weeks have gone by since the 
strike began. Eighteen thousand per- 
sons are idle along the east coast. 
Thirteen thousahd persons in my con- 
gressional district are idle. Work on the 
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nuclear vessels, the Long Beach and 
nuclear powered frigates have come to 
a halt. Our shipbuilding program for 
defense is seriously impaired. 

This morning I received a letter from 
the Department of the Navy confirming 
the telephone message of last Friday. 
For the Recorp I wish to include this 
letter for the edification of the Members 
of Congress. 

The letter follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BuREAv OF SHIPs, 
Washington, D.C., February 5, 1960. 
The Honorable Jamgs A. BuREE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Burke: This is in reply to 

your letter of January 27, 1960, asking if 
it is true that the Navy is considering the re- 
moval of some ships now under construction 
at the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Fore River Ship- 
yard and stating your strong opposition to 
any such action at this time. 
* At the present time, the only ship the 
Navy has considered re from the 
Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Fore River Yard is 
Springfield (CLG-7). 
came under consideration as soon as the 
Navy learned of the strike impending there 
and later commenced on January 22, 1960. 

Springfield is within 3 to 4 percent of 
completion. There is an urgent operational 
requirement for this Terrier missile ship as 
an addition to the Navy’s striking power. In 
view of this immediate requirement for 
Springfield, the Navy took steps to de- 
termine, as far as possible, how long the 
strike might reasonably be expected to last. 
The Navy has been unable te obtain any 
reasonable assurance that the strike will end 
in an acceptable period of time. Accord- 
ingly, we have indicated to the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. and the union our intention to 
move Springfield on about February 15, 1960, 
unless the strike has been settled by that 
time, or unless the company and the union 
are able to agree by that time on terms 
under which the ship can be completed in 
Bethlehem’s yard even though the strike 
continues. Both the and the union 
have agreed to cooperate in moving Spring- 
field if neither of these alternatives trans- 


R. L. Moors, Jr., 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy, Acting 
Chief of Bureau, 





Responsibility for Deficiencies of Farm 
Program 


CXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Mr. 
Leland Du Vall, a member of the staff 
of the Arkansas Gazette, is one of the 
most discerning critics of our agricul- 
tural programs that it is my good fortune 
to know. 

Recently in one of his columns he has 
reduced this very complex problem to its 
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bare essentials. Very succinctly he has 
presented the facts so that anyone may 
understand them and how and why the 
administration policies have resulted in 
waste and confusion in our agricultural 
programs. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Arkansas Gazette, Jan. 31, 1960] 


Ike Must Accerr BLAME FoR WoES OF FARM 
ProcRaM 


(By Leland DuVall) 


Since the Eisenhower administration as- 
sumed responsibility in 1953 for the opera- 
tion of the farm program it has attempted to 
maintain the attitude of an innocent by- 
stander who could not be blamed for what 
was happening to agriculture. All criticism 
was turned aside with the explanation that 

would not give Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson the necessary weapons with 
which to deal with surpluses and low prices. 

The “don’t blame me” attitude is becoming 
increasingly difficult to maintain. 

After all, Mr. Benson has headed the De- 
partment for 7 years and during that period 
virtually all the farm laws have been changed 
so that they conform more nearly to his 
Philosophy. Surpluses have climbed stead- 
ily and—for some reason which Department 
spokesmen have neglected to explain—the 
accumulation is highest where the laws are 
closest to the Benson theories. 

It is true, of course, that none of the laws 
are exactly what Benson recommended—no 
production controls and little or no price 
supports—but some of them are getting 
close. Where this has happened, surpluses 
are building faster than in commodities 
where tighter controls have been maintained. 

This would seem to indicate that when 
Congress refused to go all the way with the 
Benson philosophy it was simply saving the 
Secretary from his own folly. Corn pro- 
vides a good example. 

Under the law in effect during the early 
part of Mr. Benson’s tenure, corn farmers 
in the commercial areas had the option of 


planting within their base acreage and re-. 


ceiving price supports or ignoring the base 
acreage and receiving no assurance that the 
loans would be available. The law was flexi- 
ble and the Secretary was permitted to ad- 
minister it in such a way that “noncompli- 
ance” corn might be accepted as collateral 
for loans. Under these conditions, the carry- 
over from the 1952 crop was around 500,000 
bushels, a level that was neither big nor 
burdensome. Actually, a reserve of this 
amount could be justified on the ground that 
it provided insurance against drought or 
crop failure from other causes. The support 
rate for compliance corn had been at 90 per- 
cent of parity. 

In 1954, when Mr. Eisenhower was in firm 
control of a Republican Congress, the idea of 
loans at 90 percent of parity (in exchange 
for compliance with planting restrictions) 
was traded for the sliding scale. This was 
supposed to be the answer,-since it would 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to reduce 
loan rates and destroy the “incen‘ive” for 
excessive production. 

Administrative rulings, rather than an act 
of Congress, resulted in making loans avail- 
able on noncompliance corn (where farmers 
ignored their base acreage). Obviously this 
stimulated, rather than discouraged, surplus 
production, Some farmers continued to ob- 
serve, voluntarily, their corm bases in order 
to qualify for the slightly higher loans. 

The Benson theory was followed rather 
closely in writing the new corn law. It re- 


‘connection with commodity 
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moved all acreage restrictions and set the 
support rate at a percentage of the market 
average for the past 3 years, rather than on 
@ parity basis. It was a} step toward the 
“freedom to produce” Mr. Benson had been 
advocating. According to the theory, farmers 
were supposed to gear their output of corn 
to market needs. 

Somehow, it did not quite work out that 
way. Farmers harvested nearly 4,400 million 
bushels of corn last year, a volume far above 
any previous record and some 35 percent 
higher than the 10-year average. By no 
stretch of the imagination could this be 
blamed on the laws Mr. Benson “inherited” 
when he took office. 

Production, of course, is not an accurate 
measure of surpluses. One key to the Benson 
theory is that “freedom to produce” will re- 
sult in increased sales. If the higher corn 
production could be moved into markets in 
sufficient volume, the situation would not be 
so bad. Unfortunately, it did not quite work 
out that way. 

The Crop Reporting Service revealed Friday 
that 4,453 million bushels of corn were stored 
in all positions on January 1. Stocks of corn 
on farms were reported at 3.094 million bush- 
els or about 15 percent higher than the 
amount 1 year earlier. The corn on hand 
January 1 amounted to some 526 million 
bushels more than stocks 1 year earlier. This, 
it should be noted, was more than the total 
carryover the first year Mr. Benson was in 
office. January 1 stocks have set a new record 
each year since 1954—the year when Mr. 
Benson began getting his first farm policies 
into operation. 

The acreage reserve of the soil bank helped 


delay the accumulation of surpluses, but it~ 


did not solve any problems permanently. 

Gotton and the other basic crops moved a 
little more slowly toward the free market, 
but they are following the pattern. The new 
cotton law is almost certain to rebuild sur- 
pluses—held down by the acreage reserve 
and by vigorous export programs—and drive 
prices still lower. 

The keystone in Mr. Benson’s reasoning 
is the assumption that free production and 
lower prices will result in a larger sales 
volume (because of cheaper prices) and thus 
give the farmer a bigger gross income. It 
has not worked out that way. 

The theory of unhampered competition as- 
sumes that a producer will move freely from 
one commodity to another or from one in- 
dustry to another. Under these conditions, 
production resources would be concentrated 
in the industries and in commodities within 
an industry where the possibility for profit 
was greatest. 

Climates, soils, and other natural condi- 
tions have always restricted farmers to a 
limited list of crops. A farmer in the 
Arkansas Delta, for example, was never free 
to substitute wheat for cotton on a 1-year 
notice simply because there happened to be 
a greater surplus of cotton than wheat. 

In modern mechanized farming the restric- 
tions are more rigid than ever before. Agri- 
culture now requires huge investments in 
machines designed to do a limited number 
of jobs. A farmer who owns one or more 
mechanical cotton pickers finds himself—be- 
cause of the huge investment—restricted to 
@ particular kind of farming. The same is 
true of all types of farming. 

Farmers drift out of agriculture because 
of economic pressures, but the move always 
means a sacrifice in the sale of equipment. 

The misuse of the word “incentive” in 
loans also 
creates confusion. So long as a man re- 
mains on the farm, he is under compulsion 
to operate at full capacity, regardless of the 
price level. So long as the ca to pro- 
duce ts above the effective con- 
dition that is essential to the health of the 
whole economy—there will be surpluses. 
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Preduction controls, administered wisely, can 
hold these surpluses within a reasonable 
level. 

The volume of surpluses is bound to get 
out of hand when the administration is more 
interested in avoiding political blame and 
creating the illusion that it is innocent of 
mistakes than it is in assuming its responsi- 
bilties to the Nation. 





Caponettes, Heptachlor— 


and More 


Cranberries, 
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or 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8,1960 | 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
hint of a threat to the public health will 
make a headline any day of the week. It 
would seem that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is guided more 
by this premise than by public responsi- 
bility in his succession of pronounce- 
ments on chemicals used in agrieulture. 

Secretary Flemming attempted a sea- 
sonal Madison Avenue-type coup in the 
cranberry fiasco. Cranberry farmers, 
relatively few in number, apparently 
were evaluated as politically expendable, 
whereas tobacco farmers, who might be 
disadvantaged by firm action based on 
other findings of Mr. Flemming’s depart- 
ment, could be expected to make more 
effective protests. 

Let this be understood, Mr. Speaker, 
the farmer—if such there be—who 
knowingly would send to market grain, 
vegetables, meat, or any other food prod- 
uct carrying a chemical taint dangerous 
to the health of the consumer, would 
meet the most severe opprobrium of the 
agricultural community. What disturbs 
farmers today, however, is the irrespon- 


sibility of the press conference pro-. 


nouncement in a paneled room in Wash- 
ington whereby Mr. Flemming, by a few 
sentences, heecilessly can disrupt farm- 
ing practices, which, a few moments be- 
fore, were recognized as legitimate and 
safe. 

All the American farmer asks is rea- 
sonable evidence, reasonable notice, and 
reasonable consideration in readjusting 
his practices to conform to new findings, 
provided such findings are. based on in- 
disputable scientific fact. 
not been given. He has been made the 
“fall guy” in a publicity maneuver in 
which evidence of a minimal threat has 
been magnified into scare headlines. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, Mr. Speaker, I include two 
editorials. 

{From the Virginia Farm Bureau News, 
January 1960] 
On CRANBERRIES AND CAPONETTES 

Every time a Russian sputnik probes into 
the stratosphere, there are a good many 
people in our country who must let out a 
Carefully muffled and camouflaged how! of 
giee. For them it means security—it guar- 
antees the continuous flow of billions into 
the pockets of those who are even remotely 
associated with our efforts to win the sput- 


This he has 
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nik race. A sputnik kisses the moon and up 
go the howls for new or expanded Federal 
aid for everything under the sun—public 
schools, institutions of higher learning, pub- 
lic housing, highways, and hottentots. 

But it’s difficult for Mr. Flemming, Secre- 
tary of U.S. Health, Education, and Welfare, 
to capitalize on the fearsome sputnik as fully: 
as he would like. So he proceeds to develop 
a few of hisown. His agents find a few cran- 
berries that may have been contaminated by 
the use of a weed killer, The weed killer in 
question is said to be capable of causing 
cancer in mice. Although proof seems to be 
lacking as to just how many tons of cran- 
berries would need to be consumed in order 
to produce cancer in man, does this deter 
Mr. Flemming in his blurb that all but 
ruined the cranberry industry? Not on your 
life. Mr. Flemming had to have his sputnik, 
too, If, in fact, the cranberries in question 
were known to be harmful, he might easily 
have quietly issued a stOp-sale order on the 
suspected berries, removed them from the 
market and that would have been the end 
of it. Uncontaminated berries would then 
have gone their merry way onto millions of 
turkey-graced tables, adding immeasurably 
to the enjoyment of said turkey and to the 
prosperity of cranberry growers. But, then, 


Mr. Flemming would not have had his sput- 


nik and a sputnik he had to have. For sput- 
niks have a way of frightening people, and 
frightened people demand larger appropria- 
tions for those who protect them. 

But cranberries are seasonal, Some peo- 
ple probably never eat them. Mr, Fiemming 
needed a more permanent type of sputnik-— 
one that would cause year-round uneasiness 
on the part of a lot of people. 

And there was poultry. In a few in- 
stances, producers were making use of a 
hormone called stilbestrol in producing a 
specialty line known as caponettes. Under 
certain conditions, the drug is said to be ca- 
pable of causing cancer of the breast in men. 
We have never known of a case, but if this 
is true, Mr. Flemming might easily have for- 
bidden the further use of the drug, issued a 
stop-sale order on birds produced by the use 
of it, and people would have continued to 
eat poultry and be happy ever after. Did 
Mr, Flemming follow this course of action 
recommended by leaders in industry and in 
other Government agencies? Indeed not. 
Mr, Flemming had found a sputnik—so he 
damns another industry with suspicion. We, 
too, are entitled to our suspicions. We sus- 

‘pect Mr. Flemming of pure, unadulterated 
chicanery. 

If the purpose is public protection, why 
wait until suspected materials have already 
been used before sounding off to consumers 
on possible dangers? Why not first advise 
growers and producers that foods produced 
by the use of unapproved materials cannot 
be offered for sale to consumers? It would 
appear that, to Mr. Flemming, the protec- 
tion of the public is purely a secondary 
matter, To heck with the horse—so long as 

Mr. Flemming gets the price of a golden, 
diamond-studded padlock with which to 
lock the door. 

Might we suggest that a boot through 
the door for Mr. Flemming would be more 
appropriate. 


[From Barron’s National Business and Finan- 
cial Weekly, Feb. 1, 1960] 
PouiTicAL QUACKERY—Foop anp Druc LAws 
NEED a Dose or COMMONSENSE 


At a hearing of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, solemn law- 
makers last week debated what historians 
one day, in a footnote perhaps, will describe 
as the great lipstick crisis. According to 
Representative Leonor K. Svuiuivan, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri, the health of the women of 
America is threatened by synthetic coloring 
agents which are used to produce such de- 
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sirable shades as boldface pur-le and ctrik- 
ing pink. In an effort to rebut her testi- 
mony, harassed spokesmen of the industry 
sought refuge in the facts, notably, that 
in order to suffer ill effects, a person would 
have to swallow 100 lipsticks per day. As 
might be expected, however, the attractive 
solon (who, by all accounts, was wearing a 
suspiciously light, bright lip rouge herself) 
had the last word. While a woman naturally 


wants a product which best matches her - 


complexion and outfit, Representative SuL- 
LIVAN asserted ringingly, she gladly will sac- 
rifice beauty for safety. 

However, bizarre it might have seemed else- 
where on Capitol Hill, this crusading spirit 
was peculiarly fitting to the time and place. 
For the hearings on. color additives have 
brought out in full force, from legislative 
and executive branches alike, officials who 
fairly might be described as health zealots. 
In their misguided view, the Government 
must go far beyond its time-honored role of 
establishing reasonable, scientific standards 
for determining the safety of substances used 
in f and drugs. Instead, in the guise of 
protecting the public from a dread disease, 
it should be empowered to take whatever 
measures it deems necessary or politic. The 
end is certainly laudable; everyone is against 
cancer and all the other ills to which the 
flesh is heir. The proposed means, however, 
are unmistakably suspect; for they would 
open the door to all kinds of bureaucratic 
abuse, the threat of which was underscored 
recently in cases involving, among other 
things, caponettes and cranberries. They 
are based not on knowledge, but on the lack 
of it. Perhaps worst of all, in a realm once 
distinguished for careful, objective inquiry, 
such a change of policy would substitute 


prejudice and superstition for scientific 


truth. 

Such risks are not mere theory; since 1958, 
when Congress passed various amendments 
to the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
they have been all too real. In official lan- 
guage, the legislation was designed “to. pro- 
tect the health of consumers by requiring 
manufacturers of food additives and food 
processors te pretest any potentially unsafe 
substances which are to be added to food; 
and te advance food technology by permit- 
ting the use of food additives at safe levels.” 
The product of protracted discussions be- 
tween Government (as represented by the 
Food and Drug Administration and the De- 
partment of Agriculture) and industry, the 
measure by and large was sane and sensible. 
At the last minute, however, an unwelcome 
rider, the Delaney amendment, was affixed 
to the bill. As interpreted by FDA and its 
politically conscious superiors in the. De- 
partment of Health, Educaticn, and Welfare, 
this proviso has been used to ban outright, 
and wholly without regard to the rule of rea- 
son, any food additive “found to induce can- 
cer when ingested by man or animal.” Sen- 
timent in favor of a similar prohibition for 
color additives has been mounting fast. 

In emotional and political terms, the De- 
laney amendment has a powerful appeal. By 
any other yardstick, however, it is a foolish 
and mischievous piece of legislation. To 
begin with, it has bestowed sweeping powers 
upon an agency which, the evidence suggests, 
is not immune to arbitrary action. Thus the 
Food and Drug Administration recently dis- 
covered that a synthetic hormone known as 
stilbestrol, which is used, among other pur- 
poses, to spur the growth of chickens, caused 
cancer when fed to rats in excessive amounts. 
FDA promptly cracked down on the poultry 
raisers, halting their output at the taxpay- 
er’s expense. However, it continued to allow 
the same substance to be used to fatten 
cattle and sheep, as well as in doctors’ pre- 
scriptions. ‘The degree of concern over public 
safety, it appears, tends to vary with polit- 
ical pressures, 
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In carrying out its mandate, moreover, 
FDA scarcely has proven a model of scientific 
objectivity. The agency has shown an un- 
becoming penchant for publicity, a trait 
which has brought it into disrepute not only 
with farmers and manufacturers, but also 
with professional associations of doctors and 
lawyers. Moreover, in screening substances 
for their ‘carcinogenic (cancer-inducing) 
qualities, its researchers have leaned heavily 
on experimentation with mice, a technique 
which, in the view of some independent ex- 
perts (notably one at the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute), is open to serious challenge. It 
also has bowed to the groundless prejudice, 
so popular among lawmakers, that artificial 
substances are apt to be more deleterious to 
health than natural ones (in fact, sunshine 
and eggs, to name two, have been found to 
be cancer-inducing). 

Finally, in its recent rulings, the agency 
has shown an appalling disregard for the 
simple precepts of commonsense, to say 
nothing of the scientific method. In order 
to suffer ill effects from tainted cranberries, 
a@ person would have to eat 15,000 pounds a 
day. To run a risk from lipstick, as noted, 
a@ woman would have to consume 100. Here, 
then, is a triumph of superstition over sci- 
ence. Here, cloaked in an emotion-packed 
crusade against a terrible plague, is bureauc- 
racy gone hogwild. 

In the process, the rights of thousands of 
people have been led. What is at 
stake, however, involves far more than poul- 
try farms or cranberry bogs. For in the 
hands of ambitious politicos, Federal food 
and drug laws have become a palpable threat 
to the advance of food technology, without 
which this Nation never could have moved 
from the farm to the city, and upon which, 
if anything, its dependence ts likely to grow. 
According to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, which looks askance at the hanky- 
panky now going on at FDA, “We cannot 
continue to produce adequate amounts of 
safe and wholesome foods without chemicals. 
Abandoning their use would result in an 
immediate decline in the quantity and over- 
all quality of our food supply and cause a 
rapid rise in prices paid by consumers.” The 
United States needs—and over the years has 
enjoyed—protection against genuine enemies 
of its health and welfare. Now, to para- 
phrase an old French saying, ,it needs to be 
protected against its so-called friends. 





Interest Rate Seine 





EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
the prominent economist, Gardiner 
Means, which appeared on February 5 in 
the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp 
as_follows: 

[From the tae (D.C.) Post of Feb. 
, ] 
INTEREST RaTe Issves 

Your January 31 editorial on Government 
interest rates troubles me. It seems to im- 
ply that because long terms could now be 
sold at a lower current interest rate than 
short terms, their interest cost to the Amer- 
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ican public would be less. This would be a 
very shortsighted view. 

In historical perspective, interest rates are 
now high and we can reasonably expect pros- 
perous periods in the future when interest 
rates will be much lower. To issue long 
terms at 4% percent or more can commit 
the public to high rates for 30 or 40 years. 
The temporary payment of a somewhat high- 
er short-term rate will allow refunding to 
wait until long-term rates are lower. 

At no time in the last 40 years has the 
Government paid more than 4 percent on its 
long-term issues. It has not even used the 
power to pay 414 percent. 

I cannot imagine a competent financial 
counselor advising a big, solvent corporation 
to refund its short debt into long terms at 
the present time in the light of the high 
current rates, the long history of lower rates 
and the known policy of tight money. 

It seems to me that the 414 percent limit 
is a sound and needed protection of the 
public interest. There is always the danger 
that an administration, whether Republican 
or Democratic, will, through poor judgment 
or through too close association with the 
financial community, saddle the public with 
30 or 40 years of unnecessarily high interest 
charges. It would seem to be a legitimate 
exercise of congressional responsibility and 
wisdom to guard against this danger by set- 
ting a limit so that refunding into long terms 
can only be done when long-term rates are 
below 414 percent. 

That the danger is real is suggested by 
the history of the last few years. The present 
administration came into office with the an- 
nounced intention of (1) bringing about 
higher interest rates, and (2) refunding the 
Government debt into longer-terms. Both 
objectives made some sense at the time, 
particularly the latter because of the intcn- 
tion to bring about higher interest rates. 

However, the administration worked on the 
first and not the second, so that today in- 
terest rates are high while the average dura- 
tion of the public debt is shorter than 7 
years ago. The sudden urge to be active in 
refunding the debt for a long period to 
come, at high rates, can hardly help but 
raise the question of why, in the light of the 
inaction during the last 7 years. 

GARDINER C. MEANS. 

VIENNA, VA. 





Resolution by the Shasta County Board 


of Supervisors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution by the Shasta County 
Board of Supervisors: 

Whereas the Senate Interior Committee 
was instrumental in having a study made 
for the ultimate use and development of our 
National Forests entitled “Program for the 
National Forest”; and : 

Whereas the Northern California County 
Supervisors’ Association is in accord with 
this study and program; and 

Whereas the administration has endorsed 
this long-range program, but postponed any 
appropriation of funds; and 

Whereas the application of this study 
would be extremely beneficial to Shasta 
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County, to the State of California, and to 
the Nation as a whole: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Shasta County Board of 
Supervisors, That it compliments the Honor- 
able Senator Cratr EnGuie for his work on 
this program and does hereby support the 
program and appropriations requested by 
Senator ENGLE to carry out said program. 
Passed and adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of the County of Shasta, State 


. of California, at a regular meeting thereof 


on the 25th day of January 1960. 
Lee S. Foster, 
Chairman of the Board of Supervisors 
of the County of Shasta, State of 
California. 
Attest: 
A. Ray TAYLor, 
County Clerk and ez-Officio Clerk of 
the Board of Supervisors. 





Tour by Three Senators of Soviet 
Dams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I was 
privileged recently to meet with the In- 
terior and the Public Works Committees, 
to hear the report of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Utah, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Maine, and 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Alaska, on their findings about the 
progress of the Soviet Union in the 
field of hydroelectric power development. 
They made an intensive study in a 6- 
week, 13,000-mile trip last fall. 

An account of this trip was contained 
in the publication I. F. Stone’s Weekly 
of January 18, 1960. This account re- 
flects the great importance of this study, 
and I ask undnimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, as follows: 

Wuy THE US. Power Trust WISHES RUSSIA 
WOULD KEEP Its IRON CURTAIN SHUT TiGHT— 
Tour By THREE SENATORS oF Sovier Dams 
SPaRKS PUBLIC POWER FIGHT HERE 
One US. industry which wishes that Rus- 

sia would stop liftmg the Iron Curtain is the 

private electric power industry. It fears a 

glimpse of Soviet progress in this field will 

stimulate public power in this country. 

Power interests have opened an attack on a 

dramatic report made public January 4 by 

three liberal Democratic Senators on the 
giant progress in the U.S.S.R. (and China) 
in hydroelectric power development. The 
three, Moss of Utah, Gruenine of Alaska, and 

Muskig of Maine made a 12,500-mile trip 

through the Soviet Union last fall. 

Perhaps the most important story about 
the trip is only hinted at in the report. 
The Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs published a preliminary re- 
port at the end of 1957 on the work being 
done in the US.S.R. and China in power 





1Relative Water and Power Resource 
Development in the U.SS.R. and the U.S.A., 
report pursuant to S. Res. 248, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess. US. Senate Committee on Interior 
and Public Works. 
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development. In the middle of 1958 the 
Senate unanimously passed a resolution ~ 
directing the Interior and Public Works 
Committees to make a jointstudy. Arrange- 
ments were made under the Soviet-American 
exchange program for a visit of inspection to 
dams and powerplants in U.S.S.R. in the fall 
of 1958 by a delegation to include representa- 
tives of the two Senate committees, the 
Department of the Interior, the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
interested private organizations. 


INTERIOR RAISED OBJECTIONS 


Interior Department, which has been un- 
der the influence of private power interests 
since the Republicans took over in 1953, 
began to throw up bureaucratic roadblocks, 
It objected that two representatives of pub- 
lic power interests would be included in the 
trip—Clyde Ellis of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association and Alex Radin- 
of the American Public Power Association. 
While Interior held up the exchange, the 
Edison Electric Institute, general staff of the 
power trust, hastily sent two delegations, the 
first to European Russia, the second to 
Siberia, turning in two grudging reports. 
It took an angry series of letters from Sen- 
ator FuLsricnt to the State Department 
before the way could finally be cleared for 
a Senate delegation to make the visit last 
fall. The original plan, which would also 
have allowed TVA, Army Engineers and Fed- 
eral Power Commission to have a look at 
Soviet projects, is still on the shelf. 

The three Senators took with them, along 
with Ellis and Radin, two Truman admin- 
istration officials with wide experience in 
hydroelectric development, former U.S. Com- 
missioner of Reclamation Michael W. 
Straus, and former Assistant Commissioner 
Harvey McPhail. Their 175-page report, ig- 
nored or buried in the press, gives a vivid 
picture of the enormous dams being erected 
in the Soviet world. “The Soviet power pro- 
gram,” it concludes, “has produced the larg- 
est hydroelectric stations in the world, yield- 
ing the greatest project volumes of 
electricity from the largest generators con- 
nected by the longest transmission lines 
operating at highest voltage.” 


CHINA BUILDING THE BIGGEST DAM OF ALL 


The visiting Senators saw Kuybyshev Dam 
which when completed in 1958 took from 
Grand Coulee the title of world’s largest; 
Stalingrad Dam, already operating, which 
will be bigger than Kuybyshev when com- 
pleted in 1961; and Bratsk Dam at Lake 
Baikal ‘with more water than all our Great 
Lakes combined) which will be bigger yet. 
They were told of the work begun on Kras- 
noyarsk which will surpass Bratsk and of an 
even more grandiose project underway in 
China. 

There the Chinese Communists, utilizing 
plans first drawn up by John Savage of the 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation during World 
War II, are building a dam ‘at the Ichang 
Gorge on the Yangtze River which “will be- 
12 to 20 times the size of Grand Coulee” 
when completed. The report hints at the 
need for a “similar” study of what is going 
on in China. It would be good if our first 
official exchange of visits with Peiping were 
centered about so fundamental and con- 
structive an activity as hydroelectric power. 

The United States is still far ahead of the 
USS.R. We have 142 million installed kilo- - 
watts compared with the Soviet’s 53 million. 
But the Senate committee says the Russians 
could overtake us by 1975 unless we speed up 
or they slowdown. ‘The Senate report is dis- 
creetly silent on one point—the way in which 
dog-in-the-manger private power monop- 
olies restrict development in the country. 
But Senator Bxrnnett in an attack issued s0 
swiftly he could hardly have had time to 
read the full report, says that “reading be- 
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tween the lines, it is clear that the com- 
mittee staff believes expansion of our pub- 
lic power program is the key to our future 
in the power field.” 


POWER GOING TO WASTE AT GRAND COULEE 


The problem is not simply one of expan- 
sion but of more fully using existing facili- 
ties. The report touched a sensitive point 
when it said the Soviet is extending its grid 
system until eventually it will cover the 
whole US.S.R. “The efficiency and economy 
of shifting peak powerloads over a geo- 
graphic area that embraces seven time zones 
from Leningrad to Vladivostok,” the report 
says, “is apparent to any housewife whose 
lights have dimmed at dinnertime when 
electrical use is heavy. The Soviet plan is in 
sharp contrast with the absence of planned 
or actual transcontinental transmission in- 
terties in the United States and the lack 
even of local interties in many parts of the 
United States.” These interties enable sur- 
plus ‘power quickly to be switched from one 
area to another to take advantage of the 
fact that peak usage varies from one section 
to another. 

In this country private power companies 
have fought grid system expansion, fearing 
it would lead to greater public control and 
ownership. In fact a major battle is brew- 
ing at this very session over proposals to 
build transmission lines which would make 
surplus Bonneville power from Grand Cou- 
lee available in California’s Central Valley. 

The private companies are fighting a rear- 
guard action to delay or control any such 
interchange. They blocked action at the 
last session, and Interior Department is 
helping them. The Senate report may figure 
in the coming debate. BENNETT already at- 
tacks it for the startling recommendation 
that the Federal Government “embark on a 
massive program to build transmission lines 
to interconnect Federal projects.” Though 
the report speaks of interchanging private 
power as well, BENNETT says: “Quite clearly 
the committee wishes to push us far down 
the road toward complete nationalization of 
power transmission facilities.” 


ATOM BETTER FOR War THAN PEACE 


“Construction of the limited number of 
atom plants in this country has fallen be- 
hind schedule. * * * The costs of the plants 
have soared. * * * Even abroad, where 
power costs are generally higher, the pace of 
atomic power development has been dis- 
couragingly slow.”—-New York Times eco- 
nomic survey, January 11. 

“Also in the U.S.S.R. as in the United 
States, atomic power is not expected to sup- 
ply significant amounts of power during the 
next few years. The U.S.S.R. regards con- 
ventional. sources, both thermal and hydro 
as more economic and expeditious.”—Senate 
report on Soviet power projects. 





A Fractional Voice in National Politics 
Is No Substitute for Municipal Self- 
Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, last week the Senate added 
presidential votes for Washingtonians to 
@ proposed constitutional amendment— 
already overloaded with miscellany—and 
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approved the resulting hodgepodge by 
the necessary two-thirds rollcall. For 
this constitutional amendment to be- 
come law, it must be approved by two- 
thirds in the House and be ratified by 
three-fourths of the States. Regarding 
the Senate-passed plan the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Daily News said editorially, 
on February 5: 

Everyone here wants to vote for President 
(many now do so as absentees from their 
respective States), but such restricted ex- 
tension of the suffrage is not even a falter- 
ing first step toward home rule, which con- 
sists of control of public affairs in one’s 
hometown—not a fractional voice in na- 
tional politics. 

This newspaper favors national suffrage for 
the District’s citizens but is under no de- 
lusion that this Means municipal self-gov- 
ernment. It gives us nothing to say with 
ballots abcut the taxes we must pay for lo- 
cal services, management of schools, or con- 
trol of police power, and so on. 

If spokesmen, in their arguments, do not 
keep this distinction clearly in mind as they 
plead with Congress for both national suf- 
frage and local autonomy, our town is in 
danger of getting neither. 


Since coming to the Congress I have 
been deeply concerned about the numer- 
ous problems facing our voteless Na- 
tion’s Capital. The serious lack of cul- 
tural facilities in the District of Colum- 
bia, so serious that the staid New York 
Times has been moved several times to 
call the Nation’s Capital a “hick town,” 
has been a subject in which I have been 
particularly interested. But, whether 
the need is for a dynamic drive for a 
sorely needed National Cultural Center; 
or to save the historic Patent Office 
Building to house the century-old Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts and a Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery after the admin- 
istration recommended it be razed in or- 
der that the site could be-used for a 
parking lot; or for improvement of the 
District of Columbia General. Hospital 
and the ending of unjustified politically 
motivated attacks upon it—underlying 
all is the necessity for restoring to the” 
citizens of our great National Capital the 
fundamental right to manage their own 
municipal affairs; namely, home rule. 

Unfortunately some confusion has 
been injected into the fight to obtain 
home rule for the fine citizens of the 
District of Columbia. The fact of the 
matter is that there are some who would 
deliberately confuse an attempt to secure 
national suffrage by amending the Con- 
stitution with municipal self-govern- 
ment. I have found no better analysis 
of the enormous difference between these 
two avenues to suffrage than the edi- 
torial appearing in the Scripps-Howard 
newspaper, the Washington (D.C.) Daily 
News to which I referred earlier. 

Because of the intense interest in 
home rule for our Nation’s Capital, I 
include this editorial for the information 
of my colleagues: 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
Feb. 5, 1960] 
Tus Isn’r Home RULE 

As in previous campaigns for home rule 
during the last dozen years, so many pro- 
posals get made that the separation of actual 


home rule and the proposals at issue be- 
come fuzzy to the busy citizen. 
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This week the Senate added presidential 
votes for Washingtonians to a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment—already overloaded 
with miscellany—and approved the result- 
ing hodge-podge by the necessary two-thirds 
rolicall. 

For the pending constitutional amend- 
ment to become law, it still must win not 
only two-thirds approval of the House, but 
ratification by three-fourths of the States. 

Everyone here wants to vote for President 
(many now do so as absentees from their 
respective States), but such restricted exten- 
sion of the suffrage is not even a faltering 
first step toward home rule, which consists 
of control of public affairs in one’s home- 
town—not a fractional voice in national 
politics. 

This newspaper favors national suffrage for 
the District's citizens but is under no delu- 
sion that this means municipal self-govern- 
ment. It gies us nothing to say with ballots 
about the taxes we must pay for local serv- 
ices, management of schools, or control of 
police power, and so on. 

If spokesmen, in their arguments, do not 
keep this distinction clearly in mind as they 
plead with. Congress for both national suf- 
frage and local autonomy, our town is in 
danger of getting neither. 





Practical Opportunities for Tax 
Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
°o 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding in the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of all the Members and the in- 
terested public a speech which the 
distinguished and able chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the 
Honorable Witsur D. MiLis, made on 
February 3, 1960, before the Freedom 
Forum in Oklahoma City, Okla., entitled 
“Practical Opportunities for Tax Reduc- 
tion.” Due to the widespread and, in- 
deed, intense interest in the subject of 
Chairman MILts’ speech, I commend it 
to my colleagues in the House. 

The speech follows: 

PRACTICAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR TAX REDUCTION 
THE BUDGET AND EXPENDITURES 
(Remarks of Hon. Winsur D. Mitts, chair- 
man, Committee on Ways and Means, be- 
fore the Freedom Forum, Oklahoma City) 

My invitation was to talk about practical 
opportunities for tax reduction. In doing so, 
the logical place to start is with the budget 
and expenditures. = 

Some may feel that the predicted $4.2 bil- 
lion surplus for fiscal 1961 means we will 
have-a general tax cut this year. I do not 
believe this will or should happen, as things 
now appear. 

In the first place, there is a question as to 
whether we will really have a $4.2 billion, 
surplus as the President predicted. Budget 
estimating is a risky business. You may re- 
member that only 2 years ago the President 
predicted a surplus for fiscal year 1959 and 
we ended with a $12.4 billion deficit. 

A Federal budget is not written on a clean 
slate. A part of it is a guess as to the size 
of expenditures under laws. A 
good example is payments to veterans. The 
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total cost for any year is simply a matter of 
how many eligible yeterans there are using 
these provisions. 

In the area of agriculture, the estimate 


of the cost of the support commitments 
in. the law @ guess as to such things as 
the weather, good or bad crop. conditions, 


and market demand. 

The accuracy of the $9.6 billion estimate 
for interest on the Federal debt depends 
largely on future business conditions and 
on the monetary policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The estimate of interest costs 
for the current fiscal year is now approxi- 
mately $1.2 billion above the budget pre- 
diction made just 1 year ago. 

The expenditure forecast can miss actual 
spending quite widely due to unpredictable 
factors. - 

Another uncertainty as to the budget sur- 
plus is that the budget assumes that all the 
President’s legislative recommendations will 
be enacted. This, I dare say, never happens. 
Again this year the expenditures carry a 
postal deficit, for example, which is reduced 
by $554 million on the assumption that the 
Congress will act on the recommendation to 
increase postal rates. This inerease was 
specifically voted down last year and will 
not, in my opinion, pass this year. 

The most difficult prediction problem in 
the budget is forecasting revenue. This in- 
volves business conditions 18 months in ad- 
vance. Compared to other recent economic 
outlook studies, the President’s outlook ap- 
pears moderately optimistic although cer- 
tainly within the realm of possibility. A 
somewhat slower growth in the economy 
than he predicts could easily mean budget 
receipts of less than the figure in the bud- 
get document. 

Although we should strive to attain it, 
we can by no means be sure of a $4.2 billion 
surplus. It is, nevertheless, timely to dis- 
cuss priorities for action if we should be- 
come convinced that it or something close 
to it will occur. 

Many urge that first priority should be 
given to increased expenditures such as for 
defense, education, housing, highways, etc. 
The Congress is now reviewing the missile 
lag and our capability for limited war. There 
will be much debate in the Congress in this 
and other areas of expenditures. 

If the receipts estimate should prove to be 
accurate and if the Congress does not vote 
significant changes in recommended-expen- 
ditures, we then face the question of prior- 
ity between tax reduction and debt reduc. 
tion. As I stated, I do not think an im- 
mediate general tax cut can be justified. 
Nor do I believe that our citizens will be 
dissatisfied with a $4 billion surplus being 
applied to debt reduction. The economic 
outlook underlying the budget forecast is 
essentially a continuation of the inflationary 
situation which has beset us now for quite 


a few years. A budget surplus is an effective’ 


way of dealing with this inflationary pres- 
sure and is at present a basic requirement. 

I have always urged that we plan our tax 
and expenditure programs to produce sur- 
pluses in good years to approximately meet 
the deficits of recession years. Much of the 
trouble that we are experiencing today in my 
opinion arises because we have not followed 
such a plan in the past. In fact, we have 
operated fiscal policy in such a way as to 
produce surpluses in only 4 of the last 29 


years. 

What are the prospects for tax reduction 
through expenditure limitations over the 
longer run? 

As I stated legislation calling for large 
continuing expenditures is already on the 
books. Here are a few examples. We have 
commitments for-highway expenditures run- 
ning into the mid-1970’s. Outstanding com- 


mitments for public works, public housing, 
and community improvement amount at the 
present time to some $17 billion. 


The com- 
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mitment to future veterans benefits and 
Government retirement payments at the 
present time amounts to something more 
than $350 billion. 

In spite of these known commitments and 
if expenditures are prevented from rising as 
rapidly as tax revenues rise in a growing 
economy, some reduction in tax rates can be 
enacted through this. action alone. But 
such reduction in my opinion cannot be en- 
acted in anticipation of freezing or reduc- 
ing expenditure levels, but only after those 
conditions have materialized. 


TAX REFORM 


I will now turn from a consideration of 
the budget outlook as a basis for tax reduc- 
tion to the possibility of tax reform that can 
provide a reduction in rates. 

It is my view that tax reform is always 
timely provided equitable and desirable pro- 
posals which are practical of enactment can 
be developed. The Congress should periodi- 
cally review the operation of our tax system 
and the relative burdens imposed on our 
citizens in order to assure the fair sharing of 
the burden of necessary taxatiqn. 

All too often, however, tax revision or re- 
form programs have resulted primarily in 
enactment of legislative proposals for spe- 
cial tax relief, or, for the elimination of so- 
called discriminations by the extension of 
the application of existing relief provisions 
to additional taxpayer groups. Frequently 
these programs have resulted in provisions 
which were designed to meet some special 
social or economic need existing at the time 
of their enactment. Once entrenched in the 
law, such provisions have proven to be self- 
perpetuating and self-proliferating and have 
been retained and expanded even though 
changing times may have eliminated the so- 
cial or economic objectives which were their 
initial justification. Historically, therefore, 
tax revision and reform programs have more 
often than not resulted in what has been 
aptly termed an erosion or a narrowing of 
the tax base. This, in turn, has resulted in 
the consequent necessity of imposing high 
tax rates in order to obtain the revenues 
needed to meet the costs of Government op- 
eration. 

In my opinion, our tax rates are too high 
and they have a strong tendency to blunt 
incentives and stifle economic growth. As 
you know, a large part of our present In- 
ternal Revenue Code, including its high rate 
structure, had its origins during wartime 
when concern over economic growth was not 
a factor which had to be considered, and it 
still persists today in virtually the same 
form though its adverse impact upon incen- 
tives and economic growth and stability in 
@ peacetime economy is becoming increas- 
ingly evident. 

There is general agreement that in order 
for this country to maintain its economic 
strength domestically and to continue in 
its dominant position in today’s world, our 
rate of economic growth in the next decade 
must exceed that of any previous decade in 
history. As a part of achieving this objec- 
tive there must be a substantial revision of 
our war-engendered and revenue-inspired 
tax system in view of the strong doubt that 
such growth can be attained under our 
present tax system. This is particularly 
true under our present high rate structure, 
which, because of its rates and the uneven- 
ness of its application, limits ‘initiative and 
causes tax considerations to override busi- 
ness decisions which would otherwise be 
dictated by the signals of the market place. 

Although it is my firm conviction that the 
basic purpose of taxation is to raise revenues 
required to meet the costs of government, 
gearing tax revision and reform to the ob- 
jective of economic growth and stability is 
in no way inconsistent with this viewpoint. 
It is obvious that when the cost of Federal 
Government accounts for approximately one- 
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fifth of the totai activity of the economy, we 
cannot ignore the economic impact of taxes. 

With these factors in mind, the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means has under way an 
inquiry into the operation of our tax system 
under today’s economy. 

It is my view that the major objective 
of tax reform is a reduction in our stultify- 
ing. tax rates and that this may not be pos- 
sible to the extent required except through 
broadening the tax base. In arriving at this 
objective we must strive to develop a tax 
system that is characterized by fairness and 
equity in the distribution of tax burdens; 
that is conducive to the attainment of a de- 
sired rate of economic growth in the years 
ahead; that is neutral in economic impact 
and interferes as little as possible with the 
operation of the free market mechanism in 
directing resources into the most productive 
uses; and that affords greater ease of tax- 
payer compliance and governmental admin- 
istration. 

The first phase looking toward this end 
was initiated by a 5-week period of panel 
discussions before the committee late last 
fall. These discussions were designed to 
present an appraisal of our present income 
tax system in the light of the objectives that 
I have just mentioned and particular atten- 
tion was given to the various provisions of 
the income tax law which serve either to 
narrow the tax base or to provide differential 
treatment for items included in such base, 
in order to permit a reevaluation of their 
original social or economic justifications for 
inclusion in the code in light of conditions 
as they exist today. 

As I pointed out in my statement at the 
conclusion of these discussions, some of the 
suggestions appear to offer some practical 
possibilities; others do not. There must be 
an assessment of the various issues from 
the standpoint of their effect on fairness 
among taxpayers, on revenues, on economic 
growth, on economic stability, and on ability 
to pay. Before there can be any resolution 
of the issues raised by these panel discus- 
sions, there must be a considerable amount 
of study of all the problems involved. 

One of the proposals advanced by some 
panelists is the concept of imputed rent. 
This concept, which is primarily an economic 
concept, rather than a tax concept, would 
impute as income to a homeowner the net 
rental value of his house and is included in 
the Department of Commerce’s figures of an- 
nual total personal income. It was discussed 
in connection with a consideration of ex- 
clusions and deductions from income. Some 
panelists proposed that the deductions pres- 
ently allowed for interest on home mortgages 
and for real estate taxes should be offset by 
the inclusion of the related imputed rent in 
gross income. Atilternatively, it was sug- 
gested that the failure to include imputed 
rent in gross income was sufficient justifica- 
tion for a denial of these deductions. The 
discussions developed that there are serious 
questions as to constitutionality, adminis- 
trative feasibility and desirability that far 
outweigh any economic concept for includ- 
ing this in the tax base. 

There were a number of other suggestions 
made by the panelists which would broaden 
the tax base by including in income certain 
cash payments which are presently exempt 
from tax, such as veterans’ disability pen- 
sions. These items are income in the broad 
economic sense and their exemption from tax 
is a preference. However, their inclusion in 
the tax base, as a practical matter, would not 
increase net revenues that could be used for 
rate reduction since the effective reduction 
in the amount of such payments that would 
result from making them taxable would very 
likely be offset by a compensating increase in 
the amount of such payments in order to 
maintain the status quo of the recipients. 
This is a case where theoretically the elimina- - 
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tion of a preference might lead to greater 
fairness and equity among taxpayers but as 
- @ practical matter there would be no increase 
of revenue available for reduction in tax 
rates in end result since any revenue gains 
would most likely be offset by increased ap- 
propriation expenditures. 

A like proposal for expanding the tax base 
was one that would include social security 
benefit payments in income but would allow 
employees a current deduction for the 
amount of their contributions to this system. 

Under present law, as you know, an em- 
ployer’s share of social security contributions 
made for the benefit of his employees is de- 
ductible, and hence exempt from tax, even 
though the full amount of the social security 
benefit received by an employee upon dis- 
ability or retirement is also exempt. Thus, 
no tax is ever paid on the funds used by an 
employer to make these contributions— 
either by the employer or by the employee. 
Here again fairness and equity might be con- 
sidered to call for the elimination of this 
preference; however, such elimination 
would give rise to demands for an increase 
in social security benefits to offset any addi- 
tional taxes imposed on the beneficiary. 
Analysis of the suggestion in this context 
indicates, in addition, that the combination 
of including the social security benefits in 
the base and exclusion of all contributions 
at the time made to the fund would actually 
produce less net revenue. It is highly ques- 
tionable, therefore, whether the adoption of 
this proposal would result in any overall im- 
provement, 

These types of suggestions as well as some 
others made by some of the panelists for 
revising the law are really not the type of 
changes which are basically needed in my 
opinion in connection with tax reform. They 
are either impossible of administration or 
else would make no contribution by their 
inclusion in the base to rate reduction. 


Suggestions were also made for broaden- 
ing the tax base by curtailing or eliminating 
a nunrber of the personal deductions that 
are presently allowed in computing taxable 
income. In this area there was no firm 
agreement among the panelists as to which 
of the various deductions now existing could 
be eliminated, but I believe that all agreed 
that some of the deductions should not be 
eliminated. Whereas it may be that all of 
the deductions now accorded to taxpayers 
cannot be justified, as I believe, it is equally 
true that some of these deductions do ac- 
complish social or economic objectives. This 
area, like all other areas, if viewed strictly 
from the standpoint of tax policy, including 
ease of taxpayer compliance and adminis- 
tration, would present no real difficulty of 
decision, but before action can finally be 
taken all other factors must be weighed. I 
have often pointed out what could happen 
to the rate structure if they were eliminated, 
but I have reached no final conclusion as 
to which of these should or can be elim- 
inated. 


In the area of business deductions, you as 
businessmen interested in depreciation al- 
lowances will probably be pleased to learn 
that the majority of the panel of experts 
that discussed this subject were in favor of 
increased, rather than decreased, deprecia- 
tion allowances. Among other things, it was 
suggested that this be accomplished by ac- 
celerating depreciation deductions through 
shortening depreciable lives, increasing the 
allowable depreciation rates, or allowing 
larger initial writeoffs in the year of ac- 
quisition. Proponents of these accelerated 
depreciation proposals would also provide or- 
dinary income treatment rather than capital 
gain treatment to the proceeds received on 
the ultimate disposition of rapidly depre- 
ciated assets. 

The panel of experts on the subject of de- 
preciation presented compelling arguments 
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as to the adverse effect of present deprecia- 
tion policies on the growth of our economy 
and on the ability of our manufacturers to 
compete in either the domestic or world 
magkets with their foreign competitors, In 
this connection, let me reiterate what I have 
said earlier; that is, that in my view, gear- 
ing tax reform to the objective of economic 
growth is not inconsistent with the basic 
purpose of taxation, the raising of revenue. 
However, the advantages of the adoption of 
liberalized depreciation rules and the result- 
ant effect on revenues must be balanced 
against the distortion that would inevitably 
result in the distribution of the total tax 
burden among other sectors of the economy. 
It is conflicting factors such as these that 
the committee must weigh in its overall 
consideration of a program of tax revision 
and reform. 

I regret that time does nr. 
refer to all the topics co 
discussions. 

The Committee on W.: feans in my 
opinion has been impress: “.«h the mag- 
nitude of the job of reaching a sound judg- 
ment with respect to what changes should 
be made in our income tax structure and in 
the manner in which changes should be 
made in those areas which do appear to offer 
some practical possibility of achievement. 

As I have said many times before, con- 
structive tax reform cannot be accomplished 
overnight in view of the extreme care and 
thoroughgoing analysis that must be given 
to the various proposals that have been 
made. However, evidence was presented to 
the committee that certainly justifies our 
maximum efforts in. this undertaking. For 
example, it is stated that the elimination 
of the major preferences and differentials 
presently contained in the Internal Revenue 
Code would permit a 30-percent across-the- 
board reduction in rates without sacrificing 
present revenues. 

This would mean that the present in- 
dividual rate scale that starts at 20 percent 
and progresses to a maximum of 91 per- 
cent could be reduced to about 14 percent 
and 64 percent respectively. Even if only 
some of these preferences and differentials 
were eliminated, the evidence indicated 
that we could have a 20-percent rate reduc- 
tion across the board and thus have a mini- 
mum 16-percent rate and a maximum 73- 
percent rate without jeopardizing the rev- 
enues. Similar percentage reductions could 
also be expected in corporate income tax 
rates. 

It should also be pointed out that during 
the course of the panel discussions the com- 
mittee not only looked to possible changes 
in the law itself but also to the whole broad 
area of administration of the existing pro- 
visions of the code to determine whether 
there are areas wherein collections of rev- 
enues can be improved. Some witnesses 
pointed out the possibility that as much as 
$28 billion of personal income presently sub- 
ject to tax might be escaping taxation. This 
would represent, in terms of revenue, per- 
haps as much as $5 billion. If this were 
found to be true, and if this amount of rev- 
enue could be collected and thus added 
to a $4 billion surplus that is in the future 
available to be so used, we could reduce 
rates by almost 20-percent across the board. 

While a reduction in rates is the primary 
objective of the revision and reform study 
of the committee, we are seeking at the same 
time a system with greater simplicity, 
greater ease of compliance, and better en- 
forcement procedures. The balancing of 
these with the other factors that I have 
mentioned precludes our coming up with 
overall revision legislation promptly. 

Should it develop that expenditures can 
be reduced, I would agree with those who 
contend that this is the easier and most ex- 
peditious way to achieve prompt tax rate 


Sermit me to 
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reduction. However, to produce a fair and 
equitable tax system that is easy to enforce 
and that is conducive to sustained economic 
growth is a much more difficult and time- 
cons task, particularly if revenue re- 
quirements continue at their present or even 
higher levels. The attainment of! such a 
system, in my opinion, will require more 
than merely its sponsorship by a commit- 
tee of the Congress. It can be realized 
only by the full and active support of the 


“public generally and businessmen such as 


you in particular. 





The Argument Against Capital Punishment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
thoughtful and conscientious Americans 
from all walks of life, and of all races, 
creeds, and religions, at one time or an- 
other have asked themselves whether 
they believed in capital punishment. 
Many .of these citizens have revolted 
against the practice of legal executions. 
Others have decided that capital punish- 
ment is a necessary penalty for certain 
criminals convicted of certain heinous 
crimes 

Much has been written on the subject, 
both pro and con. 

Our courtrooms echo with arguments 
supporting both the State and the de- 
fense. Law-enforcement groups have 
argued the question, as have religious 
groups. Indeed, the issue is most con- 
troversial. 

I was particularly impressed by an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the January 1960 
issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal. The article contained the 
closing argument of Joe W. Henry, Jr., 
of the Tennessee State Bar, Pulaski, 
Tenn., in defense of Wash Jones, ac- 
cused of murder. It is a brilliant argu- 
ment, the most scholarly I have ever 
read against legal executions. 

Mr. President, I feel certain that Mr. 
Henry’s argument will be of interest and 
of value to many Members of the Sen- 
ate. For that reason I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp many parts of the article 
as it appeared in the American Bar As- 
sociation Journal for January 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TENNESSEE VERSUS WaSH JONES: THE CLOSING 
ARGUMENT FOR THE DEFENSE 
(By Joe W. Henry, Jr., of the Tennessee Bar) 

May it please the court: 53 years ago, in a 
bleak and barren and God-forsaken building 
on the banks of the Cumberland River at 
5 o’clock in the morning, a Negro man, made 
in God’s own image, bearing the name of 
Julius Morgan, and from Dyer County, Tenn., 
became the first citizen of our State to be 
legally murdered by electrocution. 

Two years later, on July 8, 1918, the second 
kilowatt killing was conducted. This time 
the hapless victim was one, J. D, Williams, 
a Negro citizen, of Giles County. 
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The third time the stench of searing and 
scorched human fiesh came out of our peni- 
tentiary was that same July day in 1918, when 
Eddie Olsup met his Maker at the hands of 
the ¢ivilized State of Tennessee and in order 
to preserve the peace and dignity of the 
State. He, too, was from Giles County. 

In all, 123 persons have walked that last 
mile. 

One hundred and twenty-three times we 
have turned our backs upon the command of 
the decalogue: Thou shalt not kill. 

One hundred and twenty three times we 
have arrogated to ourselves the right to de- 
stroy the image of God on earth. 

One hundred and twenty-three times we 
have disputed the sacred idea that no man 
is beyond redemption. 

One hundred and twenty-three times we 
have reverted to our primitive and savage 
origin bred in generations in the jungle. 

One hundred and twenty-three times we 
have closed the door on a man’s life and sent 
him to his Maker with a crime on his soui 
and guilt in his heart and denied him his 
God-given right to repentance, redemption, 
and forgiveness. 

One hundred and twenty-three times we 
have usurped the divine authority of Heaven. 

One hundred and twenty-three prosecutors 
have sung their hymns of hate as hapless 
human beings prepared to hang down their 
heads and die. 

One hundred and twenty-three times we 
have proclaimed to the world that State 
government has no obligation to be civilized. 

Who were these 123 men? 

Their names are unimportant, but I have 
a list that shows them all—the roll of horror. 

One cannot look at this yellow sheet—-sig- 
nificantly it is yellow—the color denoting 
cowardice, the color of the Army's dishon- 
erable discharge, the color that describes 
the worst fever known to man, the color that 
describes the jacket of the pestiferous hor- 
net, the color that describes the worst brand 
of journalism—one cannot look at it without 
thinking of all the widows and orphans we 
have made, of all the tears that were shed 
in their memory and of the God who loved 
them, but who was thrust from their hearts 
by the cold hand of vengeance. : 

Ten nien and two women sit upon this 
jury. Five of you owe your spiritual al- 
legiance to the Methodist Church; two to the 
Church of Christ; two to the Cumberland 
Presbyterian, and one to the Baptist Church. 

All of you stated on your examination that 
you believed in God, that you accepted Jesus 
Christ as. your personal Savior,. that you 
subscribed to the precepts of the Christian 
religion, believed in the set of ethical stand- 
ards proclaimed by Christ, believed in a 
future system of rewards and punishment, 
the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of 
the body and the life everlasting. 

In short, you are Christians and civilized 
citizens. 

You have all—some reluctantly—expressed 
your belief in capital punishment. 

As you follow my argument, I ask that 
you search your souls in an effort to arrive 
at a rational and Christian conclusion based 
upon a fresh look at the evidence. 

I ask that you erase from your minds any 
opinion that you may have on capital pun- 
ishment until I have presented the case 
against capital punishment and have re- 
viewed the issues and separated superstition 
from fact. 


ESSENTIALS OF PUNISHMENT 


_ It is generally accepted that there are 
three esssential ingredients of all punish- 
ment. All must be present and if any one 


is missing the punishment is defective. 
First, the punishment of the offender; 
Second, the rehabilitation of the offender 
and his restoration to useful and productive 
citizenship; 
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Third, the protection of society by deter- 
ring others from the commission of like of- 
fenses. ; 

We may dispose summarily, and without 
discussion, of the first two, because I will 
readily admit that death by electrocution 
definitely fulfills the essential ingredient of 
punishment. I am sure that the district at- 
torney and his associate, likewise, will con- 
cede that death is fairly permanent and when 
the penalty of death is imposed rehabilita- 
tion and restoration are impossible. Thus, 
it is, at the very outset, one of the essentials 
of punishment is missing. 


DETERRENCE 


This leaves for consideration the major in- 
gredient and the one that completely over- 
shadows the first two, i.e., deterrence. Does 
the death penalty serve as a warning to 
others? Does it keep them from committing 
similar crimes? ’ 

There are those who contend that we are 
living in an age when we have witnessed 
more brutality and slaughter than all our 
ancestors since the birth of Christ; that this 
is perhaps why we don’t worry too much 


about the death of one man, that we have. 


become inoculated to brutality and immune 
to human suffering. 

My whole being rebels at any such philos- 
ophy. Iam morally persuaded that through- 
out the history of time each generation has 
been successively better and upon the rungs 
of its progress we are steadily climbing the 
ladder that ultimately leads to a perfect 
order of existence. 

Men of good will recognize it to be incon- 
testably true that we are our brothers’ keep- 
ers and just as a pebble cannot be thrown 
into the ocean without disturbing every drop 
of water in the sea, so one man cannot be 
abandoned and sacrificed upon the altar of 
society’s sometimes unreasonable demands 
without disturbing all mankind. 

Yes, we have made great progress. 

Throughout the recorded history of time 
the human race has devised many and varied 
means of punishing those guilty of infrac- 
tions of good order, and while we have not 
reached perfection, our progress has been 
praiseworthy. 

There was a time when society thought 
that criminals should be beheaded, burned, 
boiled or buried alive; when men were 
strangled, stoned, skinned, or starved to 
death; when they were torn asunder by trees 
fastened to their limbs, or devoured by wild 
beasts; when they were forced to drink 
poison, crucified, or drowned; when they were 
chopped in two while still alive, or eaten 
alive by insects or sewn in a‘bag with 
snakes—all of this in the name of justice 
and all because it was “‘the law of the state.” 

As odious and savage as these practices 
sound to us today, let’s face the fact that 
a hundred years from now when capital 
punishment has long vanished from the 
American scene as it has in most of the other 
civilized countries of the world—electrocu- 
tion will be listed as another barbarous pun- 
ishment along with drawing and quarter- 
ing—for I submit to you any punishment 
that takes the very life of a human being 
is barbarous, cruel, un-Christian, and un- 
civilized and a throwback to the Dark Ages. 

Time was when pigs, horses, and cattle 
were tried and executed for murder, It was 
the law of the state. 

In 1474, a rooster was tried for the hei- 
nous and unnatural crime of laying an egg 
and sentenced, together with the egg, to be 
burned at the stake. It was the law of the 
state. 

There is another, in 1801 of a British child 
being hanged for stealing a spoon. It was 
the law of the state. 

There is a recorded case in England of a 
9-year-old girl being hanged for stealing 
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2 pennies worth of salt. It was the law of the 
state. 

There is another in 1748 of a boy of 10 who 
was executed for murder. It was the law of 
the. state, 

There is the case of the 12-year-old Amer- 
ican boy who was hanged for stealing a sheep. 
It was the law of the state. 

I am sickened every time I hear a prose- 
cutor apologetically asking for the death 
penalty and offering the pitiful excuse “It’s 
the law of the State.” 

In England during the reign of Henry VIII, 
there were over two hundred crimes, ranging 
from shooting rabbits to associating with 
gypsies for which the death penalty was ex- 
acted and during this period, to the shame 
and disgrace of our mother country, 72,000 
Englishmen were executed. This, however, 
did not seem to deter Englishmen from com- 
mitting crimes, 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth I, 
19,000 Englishmen were executed but the 
crime rate continued to rise. 

No doubt bloody Queen Mary was actu- 
ated by the noblest motives, but for all the 
blood she drew, crime continued unabated in 
Merry England. 

Peter I, Tsar of Russia, issued an edict 
against men wearing beards and, in order to 
enforce it, in 1728, put to death 8,000 Rus- 
sians, and yet today we can hardly think of a 
Russian without a bearded image flashing 
before our eyes. 

There was a time in England when pick- 
pockets were hanged and when the public 
hangings took place the _ pickpockets 
gathered and picked the pockets of those 
who came to witness the execution. 

The death penalty did not deter the 7,000 
people in America who committed murders, 
in 1958. 

Crime has a tendency to beget crime, and 
bizarre punishments have always adversely 
affected law enforcement, 

One of the most famous of all English 
hangmen was John Price, who was himself 
hanged for murder, as was Hangman Dennis 
and Mr. Hespel. 

Then there is the interesting story of a 
former head hangman at the Oklahoma 
State Prison, who was tried for murder him- 
self on no less than four occasions, 

Ordinary prudence and common judgment 
would tell us that if the imposition of the 
death penalty -is to operate as a deterrent, 
executions must be performed publicly so 
that all may see what a horrible and hideous 
fate awaits the wrongdoer. Criminals should 
have front seats; it should be carried on tele- 
vision; movies should be made; the penalty 
made more brutal, and sheer, stark terror 
should be stricken into the heart of all the 
people so that they, in heat of passion, or 
while temporarily insane, will stop and think 
of the gruesome fate that is theirs. 

Nonjustifiable murders can take only two 
forms: . 

First, those in heat of passion. 

Second, those premeditated and planned. 

In the first group the murderer has lost 
all reason and all control of his faculties and, 
therefore, the consequences of his deed do 
not enter His mind. 

In the second group, the murderer thinks 
he has planned the perfect crime and will 
not be apprehended, and so he gives no 
thought to punishment. 

Again, where is the deterrence? 

The State of Delaware hae just become the 
eighth State to outlaw capital punishment. 

A California legislative committee reported 
in 1957: 

“A worldwide survey shows that nowhere 
-ehas the abolition of the death penalty led 
to an increase in the number of homicides.” 


In the face of these and numerous other 
studies, and against all the evidence to the 
contrary, there are those who still insist 
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that the death penalty is a deterrent and 
that its abolition would result in an increase 
“in crime. 

Let’s take a look at the record. 

The death penalty has been abolished in 
the following countries-of Europe: Austria, 
Denmark, Finland, Holland, Italy, Norway, 
Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, West Germany; of South and Central 
America: Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Panama, Peru, Puerto Rico, 
Uruguay, Venezuela; elsewhere: Greenland, 
Iceland, Israel, New Zealand, and Turkey. 

In the United States it has been abolished 

,in: Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Alaska, Dela- 
ware, and Hawaii. 

In all of the foreign countries, for which I 
have the figures, their murder rate went 
down after the abolition. 

In the United States during the 10-year 
period 1931-40, the average rate of murders 
was 8.1 per 100,000, whereas, in the States 
that did not have capital punishment, the 
rate was only 2.3 or only one-fourth as high. 

It is significant that the State of Maine, 
which abolished capital punishment in 1887 
after an innocent man was executed, has 
one of the lowest murder rates in the United 
States, whereas Georgia with 14 crimes for 
which the death penalty may be exacted, 
has the highest murder rate in the Nation. 

So much for the argument that capital 
punishment serves to deter others from the 
commission of crimes. The record com- 
pletely refutes this argument. 


CONVICTIONS BY MISTAKE 
To me, one of the most compelling argu- 


" ments against capital punishment is the pos- 


sibility of mistake. Moreover, every lawyer 
and judge knows that bold, bald, unblush- 
ing perjury all too frequently stalks into 
our courts and makes a mockery of that 
intangible commodity we call justice. 

All America has harked to the saga of 
Tom Dooley, the folk song imploring a gay 
blade headed for the gallows to hang his 
head in shame before he was executed, but 
I wonder how many know that the song was 
written about a North Carolina man named 
Tom Dula, who was convicted of murdering 
a young lady acquaintance and was hanged 
because it was the law of the State. 

Unfortunately for Tom Dula it was a num- 
ber of years later before the real murderer 
confessed, 

So many times have the inndcent been 
mistakenly convicted or wrongfully con- 
victed on what later developed to be per- 
jured testimony that a number of books 
have been written about numerous of these 
cases, 

BIBLICAL PRECEDENTS 


Then, there are the great cases of recorded 
history where, even though it was the law, 
the death penalty was not inflicted. 

God, Himself, set the first precedent. 
Cain gazed upon the beaten and bleeding 
body of his own brother. The denunciation 
of Heaven was ringing in his ears. He ex- 
pected to find vengenance at every hand. 
But God did not visit capital punishment 
on him. Instead, He banished him from 
society, placed a mark upon him—a mark 
of his crime, but also a mark that would 
. warn the rest of mankind against his de- 

struction. This was the judgment of Al- 
mighty God in dealing with the first mur- 
derer and I submit that it is exempt from 
any possibility of error. 

Then, there is the case of David, who was 

responsible for the death of Uriah the Hit- 
_tite, and who was not executed but con- 
tinued, in spite of his heinous crime, to grow 
in favor with God and man and the holy 
writ tells us that he was “a man after God’s 
own heart.” 
The case of Moses is in point—Moses \, ho 
Slew the Egyptian in a fit of anger and who 
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became a fugitive from justice, and yet, God 
sought him out and, from the burning bush 
to the heights of Pisgah; from the Red Sea 
to the mountain peak whence he was taken 
by God to survey the promised land from 
Dan to Beersheba, he, a murderer, was the 
right hand of God Almighty. 

What if David and Moses had been exe- 
cuted because “It is the law of the state?” 


THE NOACHIN LAWS 


Those who urge the continuance of capital 
punishment forget all these things. Instead, 
their delight is in quoting from obsolete 
scripture, taken out of context and bodily 
lifted from the circumstances surrounding 
their utterance. Just as patriotism is the 
last refuge of a scoundrel, so the Bible is the 
favorite stamping ground of those who enjoy 
quoting scripture for their own purpose. 
With fiendish glee and triumphant manner 
they turn to the ninth chapter and sixth 
verse of the Book of Genesis and chant: 
“Whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.” 

But circumstances alter cases. Let us look 
at the circumstances under which this law 
was laid down. The world had gotten so 
evil that God repented that He had made 
man (Genesis 6: 6), the great flood came, 
the former race of mankind with all their 
laws and customs had been swept away and 
destroyed, by the waters of death. 

In gratitude, the little family of Noah 
gathered about the altar and received the 
seven precepts or laws, we know them as 
the Noachin laws, for their government. 
They were few in number and temporary’ in 
nature. They embraced only the subjects 
necessary in their peculiar situations. 

All of these seven laws were aimed at re- 
populating a destroyed earth. Two of the 
seven laws read “be ye fruitful and multiply.” 
The little family of Noah was a germ from 
which all the future nations of the earth 
were to vegetate. Every possible care there- 
fore had to be tak for its preservation. 
So the right was e ssly given directly by 
God ‘to take away che life of its members, 
there being no other possible means of ef- 
fectuating the purposes of Heaven in their 
preservation. But no such direct and divine 
authority has been given the 3% million 
people of Tennessee. 


THE MOSAIC LAW 


Then, there are those who look to. the 
Mosaic law and cite it as authority to show 
that God’s power over life and death has 
been committed to His creatures. They 
overlook a number of significant factors. 
First of all, the law delivered to Moses amid 
the fire and flame and the smoke at Mount 
Sinai was divided into taree parts—moral, 
political, and judicial. The moral law, the 
Ten Commandments, is universal in its op- 
eration and perpetual in its obligation. But 
the political and judicial laws are only of 
interest from a standpoint of Biblical his- 
tory. They constituted a civil and criminal 
code for the government of the Jews only. 

Their authority commanding the infliction 
of capital punishment is no more binding on 
a Christian nation than the laws of the 
Medes and the Persians, or of the various 
tribes that were driven from Canaan by the 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon. 

Strong measures were needed to bring the 
headstrong, moody, and murmuring people 
of the children of Israel acros the wilder- 
ness. Every student of the Bible knows how 
they taxed the combined authority of both 
God and Moses. Never before or since has 
there been such a rebellious tribe of people 
and never were such extraordinary measures 
required to keep a nation-in subjection. 
Even as Moses was on the mountain, receiv- 
ing these very laws amidst the most sublime 
and awful and awesome demonstrations of 
the power and ‘Brandeur of God, this way- 
ward people set themselves to dancing, in 
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idolatrous worship, around an image made of 
gold. 

I wish ‘that time permitted me to delve 
more deeply into this with you, but it does 
not. 

THE LAW OF CHRIST 


Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, centuries 
after the Mosiac Law and almost 2,000 years 
ago, a solitary wayfarer walked the shores of 
the Sea of Galilee, healing the sick and cast- 
ing out the demons that possessed the men- 
tally ill. Persecuted by the mighty Roman 
Empire, crucified by the edict of a court 
composed of His own countrymen, denied 
thrice by one of His trusted disciples in His 
hour of greatest need, and betrayed by the 
traitorous deed of another, mocked, spat 
upon and ridiculed, He, a victim of capital 
punishment, died the most ignomirnious 
death known to His day, and yet He was 
not deterred and His teachings of faith, hope, 
charity, courage, and love have endured unto 
this day and wherever free men have insti- 
tuted free government, the very cornerstone 
has been the ethical stendards taught by 
Jesus of Nazareth. $ 

There are those who forget: 

The mild benevolence of His precepts, 

The meekness of His spirit, 

The philanthropy that breathes in all His 
words, 

The golden rule which He established, 

The Christian charity which He taught. 

When they quote the Bible as a sanction 
for the death penalty, they pervert the spirit 
of His holy and merciful religion. 

If I were inclined to support my opinion 
by arguments drawn from religion, the whole 
New Testament would be my text, for if it 
teaches anything, it teachés the forgiveness 
of sin and, therefore, a system of reform 
rather than extirpation. 

Since so many of you are Methodists, as 
am I, may I read the position of our church 
from its official discipline: 

“We stand for the application of redemp- 
tive principle to the treatment for offenders 
against the law * * * for this reason we de- 
plore the use of capital punishment.” 


HOW THE STATE KILLS 


You have been told in great detail just 
precisely how Wash Jones killed and mur- 
dered Wes Howard. Now let us see how the 
State of Tennessee would kill and murder 
Wash Jones. f 

At about 5:30 in the afternoon of the eve 
of the execution the prisoner is shaved, 
bathed, and his head is clipped. He must be 
clean so that it Is unnecessary to bathe his 
body after the electrocution. His head must 
be clipped so they can apply the electrode. 

Then they give him a new shirt and a new 
pair of pants, without a belt, and shoes 


without laces. No belt and no shoe laces. . 


After all he must not hang or strangle him- 
self and cheat the chair. 

Next, the minister of his choice visits him 
to offer whatever words of assurance and 
solace he can conjure up. 

Then the condemned man is given an op- 
portunity to eat a hearty meal of his choice. 

Then his family is permitted to visit 
with him until midnight. Then at about 
10 minutes to 5 the warden and the guards 
and the execution party come and they start 
to walk the last mile down the dimlit cor- 
ridor, which leads to the chamber of hor- 
rors to the electric chair. 

They place him in the chair, roll up his 
trouser legs in order to clamp the electrode 
to his right leg. Then to his clipped head 
they clamp the other electrode. 

Then they ask him for his last words. 
Only the prisoner, the warden and God are 
present in the room. The warden is Zz 
his statutory duty, the prisoner paying his 
debt to society and as to him, I am sure he 
feels that God has forgotten him. 


Then they place the mask upon his face— \ 


not for his benefit, but to keep the witnesses 
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from looking upon the hideous countenance 
of the dying man as his facial features con- 
tort in pain and agony. * 

The warden looks through the little win- 
dow at the man who throws the switch— 
$25 the State pays for his service—the war- 
den has his stop watch in his hands and 
upon his signal the switch is thrown. Then, 
there comes the sound from the electrician’s 
niche—a sound like that that comes from 
an X-ray machine, a crackle, a whine, a buzz 
as 2,300 volts, for 30 seconds and then 500 
for 14% minutes are sent circulating through 
his body as it convulsively jerks and writhes. 

And then when his body has cooled off 
enough to touch, the physician applies his 
stethoscope and pronounces him. dead. 

He is then placed in cold storage—in a deep 
freeze—because the State does not embalm. 
Now another name is added to the yellow 
list—the roll of horror—the State has got 
another pound of flesh. But it is the law of 
the State. « 

I ask you im the name of all that is sacred 
and holy, how can such a spectacle as this 
ever magnify the law or make it honorable 
or preserve the peace and dignity of the 
State? 

And they say that Wash Jones killed in 
cold blood, 

Wash didn’t lock Wes Howard in a room, 
keep him there for weeks and months, an- 
nounce ahead of time the date and time of 
his death and leave the condemned man to 
die a thousand deaths. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you and you alone 
can send Wash Jones to the electric chair. 
Tkere can be no division of responsibility, 
you can never say that the rest overpowered 
you. It must be your deliberate, cool, pre- 
meditated act. It takes your vote. 

I plead for human consideration, for char- 
ity, for mercy. Man was truly created in 
God’s image, but humane treatment of our 
fellow man is necessary in order that the di- 
vine image may not be obscured. 

I hope and pray that the Tennessee Legis- 
lature will at this session veto this uncon- 
scionable decree of blood and write for the 
State, as the State has written for its citi- 
zens, the injunction—at once rational, scrip- 
tural, salutary and humanitarian: “Thou 
shalt not kill.” 





Cotton Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that the Members of Congress will 
be interested in reading the following 
article about the National Cotton Coun- 
cil which appeared in the February 4 
edition of the Commercial Appeal, an 
outstanding newspaper of the Nation. 

This is a very timely article which tells 
what the National Cotton Council is 
doing for the industry. It is written by 
Mr. Gerald L. Dearing, who is the market 
editor. Mr. Dearing is very close to this 
situation and has prepared this splendid 
article which follows: 

Corron COMMENT—WHaT Is THE NATIONAL 
CoTron Counci.?—ITt’s aA DREAM CoME 
TRUE, A UNITED INDUSTRY WORKING FOR ITS 
Own SALVATION 

(By Gerald L. Dearing) 

Daas, February 3.—What is this National 

Cotton Council that brings together the six 
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segments of the industry in a meeting to de- 
velop greater use of cotton, better production 
and marketing methods and greater under- 
standing of the problems of all in the indus- 
try? 

The answers can be found in the reports of 
the staff and the membership committees 
which will be aired here the balance of this 
week as a preliminary to the meeting ~f tae 
delegate membership Monday and Tuesday of 
next week. 

Staff members began arriving here Wednes- 
day and by Thursday the committee mem- 
bers will have started their informal discus- 
sions which will precede the committee meet- 
ings on Friday and Saturday. 


WORK ILLUSTRATED 


The farflung activities of the council are 
illustrated by banners in Japanese stores pro- 
claiming National Cotton Week, a project ‘in 
Mexico to speed the time required for breed- 
ing new varieties of cotton, a process that 
promises all-cotton stretch socks, and a pan- 
orama of “5,000. Years of Cotton Fashions” 
showing in stores across the country. 

The central organization of the raw cot- 
industry represents fulfillment of a 
dream, of the late Oscar Johnston, of Scott, 
Miss. It unites producers, ginners, mer- 
chants, warehousemen, cottonseed crushers, 
and spinners. They’re dedicated to a com- 
mon goal—increasing consumption of United 
States cotton, cottonseed, and their. products. 

At a time when cotton was selling for 
less than a dime a pound, synthetics and 
other competitors were beginning to make 
a serious bid for traditional markets, and 
spirits of the industry were at a low ebb, the 
farmer-statesman called a few leaders to- 
gether. Recognizing the conflicts in in- 
terests and areas, he reasoned, at the same 
time, that there was one point on which all 
could agree: The necessity for expanding 
markets for cotton and its products. 


GOALS OUTLINED 


He pointed out that hope for accomplish- 
ment of this goal rested in research and 
promotion. Research objectives were two- 
fold: (1) Increased efficiency, with a con- 
sequent lowering of production, marketing, 
processing, and manufacturing costs, thus 
making cotton more competitive pricewise; 
(2) improvement of lint, seed, and their 
products, thereby making cotton more com- 
petitive quality-wise. Promotion should 
employ modern techniques to create con- 
sumer demand for cotton products at home 
and overseas, thus stimulating sales and 
consumption. 

Mr. Johnston's reasoning made sense and 
led to organization of the Cotton Council in 
late 1938 and early 1939. The council today 
is a representative body composed of 245 
delegates selected by the Nation’s cotton 
farmers, ginners, warehousemen, merchants, 
spinners, and cottonseed crushers through 
their own State or regional organizations. 

Each branch, voting separately, must ap- 
prove every council recommendation by a 
two-thirds majority, thus assuring unity of 
purpose and action. 


VOLUNTARY FINANCING 


The council is financed voluntarily. Pro- 
ducers pay 20 cents per bale, collected by 
participating gins. Cotton manufacturers 
pay 10 cents per bale; cottonseed oil mills, 
744 cents per ton of seed; merchants, 3 cents 
per bale, and warehousemen,.1 cent per bale. 
Collections are realized on about two-thirds 
of the crop. 

There are four program divisions of the 
National Cotten Council—production and 
marketing, utilization research, sales pro- 
motion, and foreign trade. The executive 
vice president is responsible for general op- 
eration and legislative and other activities 
not covered by the program divisions. Over- 
seas programs are under supervision of Cot- 
ton Council International. © 


Research and its application to attain 
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higher quality and lower costs in producing, 
processing, and marketing raw cotton—from 
seed breeding to the cotton mill—are em- 
bodied in the program of the council’s pro-, 
duction and marketing division. : 

Market studies, development of new prod- 
ucts, and improving efficiency and quality of 
fiber and textile processing from mill to con- 
sumer are the concern of the utilization re- 
search division. Sales promotion-at home 
and abroad is carried out by the sales pro- 
motion and foreign trade divisions. 


PROGRESS IS SHOWN 


Many of the key leaders who worked with 
Oscar Johnston are attending the council’s 
meeting here. They look back on two dec- 
ades of unparalleled yields—up to nearly a 
bale per acre—more than a third of cotton 
production fully mechanized, dramatic pro- 
motional programs in the United States and 
14 foreign countries, wash and wear, and 
other textile miracles. Through its research 
and promotion programs the council has 
spearheaded such developments. 

The programs have received international 
acclaim but, more important, have infused 
the cotton industry with a new spirit. It 
has confidence in the merits of its products 
and their response to research and promo- 
tion. 

Cotton has maintained its position as the 
most widely used fiber—accounting for about 
two-thirds of the total fiber consumption, 
With increasing population, rising living 
standards, and a consequent growing de- 
mand for fiber, the potential for increased 
consumption is bright. Through the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, the industry is press- 
ing aggressively toward achievement of this 
potential, 





What Can We Pay for Plenty? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend.my remarks in the REc- 
orp. I include the following article by 
my friend, Harley Libby. It appeared in 
the October 15, 1959, issue of the Oregon 
Farmer. His comments are thought 
provoking and deserve close attention. 

I have known the author for a long 
time; he has a strong and keen mind, 
the sort that is needed today with re- 
spect to the farm problem. 

The article follows: 

Wuat Can WeE Pay For PLENTY? 
(By Harley Libby) 

So much has been said about our farm 
problems and about subsidies and surpluses 
that one hesitates to make any addition. 
But operating on the assumption that TV 
commercials can’t all be wrong and that 
constant repetition does bear fruit, I offer 
the following with the hope that it may 
stimulate some serious thinking. 

THE COST OF OUR ABUNDANCE 

True, the problems of plenty are real and 
must be dealt with realistically. 

We would do well to decide, first of all, 
that life is much more kind to people in 4 
land of plenty. To know freedom from 
hunger and cold should be counted as & 
blessing and not a cross to bear. 

No sound-thinking person believes that 
we can ever achieve an exactly balanced 
program of production-to-need. Then, isn’t 
it better that the balance be on the side of 
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abundance and that we do have a reasonable 
food bank to insure against hunger? 

And should we not apply business think- 
ing and write off the cost of that insured 
security as we might car, life, or fire insur- 
ance? 


But surpluses beyond reason do present * 


a real challenge. What have we done about 
them? Not enough, surely. 

The National Farmers Union has long 
advocated a unit measure of bushels, tons, 
etc., rather than heavily fertilized acres as 
the proper’ measure for production quotas, 
and a broadening of the basics. It has also 
asked for a definite dollar-and-cent limita- 
tion on price supports to any one producer. 

The purpose for both: (1) To discourage 
overproduction; (2) to stop channeling so 
much ‘acreage into the few protected crops; 
(3) to prevent undue individual benefits. 

To date Congress, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and the national administration 
have all failed to take a firm stand. 

Senator NEUBERGER’s proposed food for 
peace plan calling for the use of surpluses to 
feed the hungry peoples of the world cer- 
tainly has merit. (Incidentally, I was pleased 
to note the Oregon Farmer’s support for this 
suggestion.) To date we have seemingly 
preferred to send money and munitions, writ- 
ing the cost off to national security. Would 
not food to the hungry create equal good 
will—and much less’ suspicion? And 
wouldn’t that be a living demonstration of 
international humanitarianism and also a 
contribution to national security? 

Likewise, the Oregon Wheat League is to be 
commended for its excellent work in the field 
of expanding uses of surplus commodity. 


FOOD STAMP FUTURE 


The food stamp plan, embodied in a bill 
by Senator WayNE Morsz, could also well 
meet a domestic need and present both a 
saving and an outlet. With our abundance 
of food, why have we hesitated so long? 
Surely we would not seriously disrupt our 
trade economy by supplying food we cannot 
sell to those who have no money to buy. 

The school lunch program has been an 
excellent example, not only of food distribu- 
tion to the right people, but of food promo- 
tion. Teachers and those who do the actual 
contact work in the schools can tell of the 
increased taste for milk and vegetablés so 
necessary to young growing bodies. (Just 
think what the brewing industry would give 
for such an opportunity.) 

These programs should become more uni- 
versal, They will certainly show long-range 
dividends in national health. 


THE SOIL BANK IDEA 


The soil bank idea, based on the theory 
that it is better to store fertility against fu- 
ture needs than to store excess, surpluses, 
makes sense. As enacted into law, it has 
been badly abused but the necessary “teeth” 
have now been added. 

Many people find it difficult to reconcile 
the soil bank program with the activities 
of the reclamation service in bringing in new 
acres, or with the USDA’s regular requests for 
more money for research for increased yields, 
to realize the-hope of 100 bushels-per-acre 
wheat, for example. Or with the USDA's ad- 
vice to further mechanize and to apply ex- 
pensive fertilizers in greater abundance. 


The advice is theirs and I leave the answer . 


to them. 
EIGHTY PERCENT PROSPERITY 


Most discussions.and articles on the farm 
problem, particularly if they.come from de- 
partments which live by legislative appro- 
priations, avoid the matter of what farmers 
actually receive for their production. 

The critics are often more inclined to 
describe glowingly the growth of vertical 
integration and the glories of expanded farm 
operations, In their enthusiasm they tempo- 
rairily forget what is happening to the count- 
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less thousands of farm families without 
farms that most surely go hand in hand 
with the growth of vertical integration, con- 
tract farming and the decrease of market 
opportunities. ? 

When the ills of the shrinking farm dol- 
lars are discussed they are often cheerfully 
blamed onto the fickle fancies of the con- 
sumer whose changing demands increase 
cost. 

No one denies the changes, but let us look 


at this last one carefully and put part of’ 


the blame where it properly belongs. 

The manufacturers, processors and dis- 
tributors who do fancy packaging and costly 
duplication in a competitive struggle to cap- 
ture more and more of the profit in the con- 
sumer’s dollar must also share responsibility. 

It was not consumers who demanded five 
name brand bread deliveries at the corner 
grocery—and of loaves costing 30 cents plus 
and containing some 3 cents worth of wheat 
each, for example. 

Nor was it you and I who asked for atomic 
age fishfin fenders and double-jointed tail 
lights that sent the cost of cars, repairs and 
insurance to new heights. 

It is well past the time that economists 
and farm advisers, including our own US. 
Department of Agriculture, need to become 
farm price conscious. It is time we all join 
in better acquainting the consuming public 
with what part of the dollar the farmer 
actually receives for his commodity at the 
farm. 

Those who would advise should know that 


‘there are many young farmers today who face 


near bankruptcy in a losing struggle. It 
takes more than efficiency to pay for expen- 
sive modern farm machinery at a 100 percent 
plus parity price with farm commodities 
sold on an 80 percent of parity market. 

It is time to come down to earth and 
realize that any farmer, regardless of size 
or volume or efficiency, who produces and 
markets a commodity at less than the cost 
of production has about as much chance as 
a woodpecker above timberline to share in 
the national prosperity. 

It is a small and doubtful honor to be able 
to prove that by efficlency you were the 
farmer in your community who lost the 
least. 

PEOPLE ARE IMPORTANT 


Sometimes I wonder if in our zest to deal 
with statistics and in our eagerness to 
enthuse about bigness, we haven’t forgotten 
the human factor that gives all others pur- 
pose—the people themselves. . 

Enough has been said in recent years to 
inform everyone that the farms of this 
Nation and the families that live on them 
are becoming fewer and fewer. 


Always, and properly, there has been a- 


constant and voluntary departure of mem- 
bers of the farm families to enter other 
fields, to find employment. 

Recently, however, that trend has become 
an exodus, and certainly not all voluntary. 
Nor are they all young, employable people. 
We are informed that about 75 percent of 
our young people today leave the land, and 
that about 50 percent of them are working 
today in organized labor. , 

Certainly we cannot hold this. against 
them. They are our children. We have 
done our best to teach them the value of 
organization. We know that if labor today 
was as loosely organized as farmers, la- 
borers too would be working for an 80 per- 
cent of parity paycheck. 

Labor rallied well to meet the revolution 
of automation in industry by demanding— 
and receiving—better wages and shorter 
hours. We as farmers met the challenge of 
mechanization by producing more and more 
for less and less. 

REWARD FOR EFFICIENCY 


We seek no protective wall around in- 
efficiency. Efficiency, good management and 
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industry are entitled to their just rewards. 
We know some people will prosper more 
than others in any vocation. 

But many farmers would still remain 
upon the land, knowing that their economic 
returns would be a little lower than if they 
went to the city. They are following a 
chosen way of life and they would willingly 
exchange the opportunity to “eat a little 
higher on the hog” for the many fine intan- 
gible benefits of family life on the farm. 

But this does not mean that these people 
should be crowded off into migrant labor 
status, by an unfair economic set-up. They 
are entitled to a fair price for their produc- 
tion. These family farm people are truly 
the salt of the earth.. They belitve in the 
land and what it can do. They live on, and 
from, the soil, in a partnership with.God and 
nature. If democracy is ever put to the test 
for final existence, it is here in these country 
homes that its roots will be found most 
deeply inbedded and where it will live the 
longest. 

LET’S SUM THIS UP 


Freedom from hunger and cold is a bless- 
ing. We had best recognize it as such and 
write off its costs as we would any other 
sound insurance program. 

Excessive surpluses are a,challenge but 
can be made manageable by a varied attack. 
Production must be controlled to reasonably 
meet the needs of the day. But production 
should be limited by intelligent controls— 
not by ruinous prices. 

Any farm program that does not plan for 
an equitable price for commodities to the 
producer renders littlé economic service to 
American agriculture. 

People are important. They should come 
neither last nor least. They create the 
problems and the necessity for answers. Any 
solution that allows human values to become 
submerged in economic issues his missed 
its basic purpose. 


FARM INCOME DOWN 


Net farm income nationally for the first 
three quarters of 1959 was down sharply 
from the similar period of 1958, according to 
the USDA’s current farm income situation 
report. (And many wereén’t getting rich in 
1958.) 

Income for the first 9 months of 1959 was 
reported as approximately $11,500 million; 
this was $1,500 million under the 1958 
period—a decline of 12 percent. However, it 
was still 444 percent above the recession year 
of 1957. 

This year’s January-August total of cash 
receipts from livestock and products was 4 
percent less than last year’s. Although prices 
averaged higher for cattle, they were sub- 
stantially lower for hogs, broilers and eggs. 


Total crop receipts in the first 8 months 
of 1959, however, were reported as about the 
same as 1958. Receipts from corn, oranges, 
and tobacco were up considerably; but they 
were offset by a sharp drop in receipts from 
sorghum, grain, and wheat. 





Hoard’s Deiryastnt 75 Years of Service 
to Dairy Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 
Mr, KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 


would like to relate the story of Hoard’s 
Dairyman, a magazine which has served 
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the interests of dairy farmers from the 
time it was founded in Fort Atkinson 75 


330,000 dairy farmers in every State as 
well as in every English-speaking coun- 
try, is celebrating its 75th anniversary 
this year. its history 
Hoard’s Dairyman has had only three 
publishers—the magazine’s founder who 
ds best known as the father of American 
dairying, the late William D. Hoard, and 
his son, the late Frank W. Hoard, who 
headed the firm in 1918 following his 
father’s death, and his grandson, Wil- 
liam D. Hoard, Jr., who has been the 
firm’s president since 1939. This illus- 
trious magazine is edited by W. D. Knox, 
son of my distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable Victor A. Knox, of Michigan. 
The Hoard’s Dairyman story, as told in 
“Hilltop Decision,” the magazine’s anni- 
versary booklet, follows: 
Tue Year Is 1871 


_ AJuly sun bakes down on the rolling Wis- 
consin countryside. Up a dirt road a covered 
buggy leaves a low drift of dust which slowly 
settles, waiting to be stirred again by the 
next horse-and-buggy traveler. 

But this solitary buggy carries a tall Lin- 
colnesque figure, who, in the next few hours, 
will make a decision which will affect the 
lives of every man, woman, and child in his 
State and eventually the Nation, 

As he nears the crest of the hill, his mind 
is occupied with the day-to-day problems 
of any smalltown weekly newspaper editor 
with a growing family. Since moving West 
from his upper New York State farm home, 
life’s road has been rough. Only long, dedi- 
cated hours have kept his pioneering pub- 
lishing venture in the black. But this is the 
lot of the pioneer and he accepts it, taking 
a satisfying bonus in the personal inner re- 
wards to those who serve their felléw man. 

When his bay mare slows at the top of the 
hill, the driver éases his rig-to a stop and 
his horse settles with a sigh of relief. From 
this hill, William Dempster Hoard can view 
his adopted State. He sees all around him 
fields of wheat rapidly ripening in rolling 
Belds. 

But the stands are thin. 

In fact, the yields have been falling each 
successive year. 

On the next hill to the north is an aban- 
doned set of farm buildings, now owned by 
the bank as the former owner gave up and 
moved farther west to new land. 

There are other farms like this in the area. 

Why should this be so? 

An uneasy doubt enters the editor’s 
thinking. His logical mind explores the pos- 
sible causes. 

Low fertility and the chinchbug have 
taken their toll. Wheat yields in recent 
years have dropped to a low of 8 bushels per 
acre. 

Maybe those who left were poor farmers, 
incapable of success in farming. 

But he knew many of them and this was 
not true. 

There must be a more fundamental reason. 

Hoard finds it in his childhood memories 
and his rudimentary knowledge of geology. 
This is glacial soil. These Wisconsin farms 
really rest on a thin foundation of topsoil, 
not at all like that of the unglaciated 
prairie land of Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa. 

Then Hoard recalls how farmers in New 
York State had mined their fields with con- 
tinuous wheat, too. The dairy cow had been 
the salvation of many of those neighboring 
farms. The healing power of her grassland 
and the humus and fertility of her droppings 
had revived tired acres, made them bear 
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again as they had when broken from virgin 
timber. 

As Hoard’s horse dozes in the July sun, 
the lanky editor is lost in thought. The out- 
line of an editorial begins to form in his 
mind. But it is more than an editorial. 
This should be an editorial campaign in his 
weekly mewspaper, the Jefferson County 
Union. In fact, the need is so great he could 
devote his life to no greater cause. 

And thus a crusade was born. 

From that day forward, Hoard became the 
apostle of the dairy cow for a permanent, 
prosperous, soil-conserving agriculture. He 
was to live to be honored nationally and 
internationally, be cited as the “father of 
American dairying,” and be quoted genera- 
tions after his passing. 

‘In the beginning, however, Hoard’s crusade 
fell on unreceptive ears. Tradition-bound 
farmers, in the well-worn seasonal rut of 
plowing, planting, and harvesting wheat, 
wanted no part of the year-round chores 
which were the obligation of the dairy hus- 
bandman. The passive resistance of these 
stolid Nordic farmers would have chilled the 
enthusiasm of anyone less dedicated than 
Hoard. 

But timé and economics were the editor’s 
allies. As crop income dwindled, more of the 
farmers listened to Hoard. Though ques- 
tioned and challenged at his every ap- 
pearance, Hoard’s arguments dented the 
crust of farming habit and a few dairy cows 
began to appear on the hills and in the val- 
leys of Jefferson County. 

This new type of agriculture brought with 
it a demand for information. Feeding, 
breeding, and management of the dairy cow, 
and marketing of milk and cream were for- 
eign to the lives of these new dairymen. 
Hoard filled his paper with the knowledge he 
had gained in his native New York and drew 
liberally on the advice of a few advanced 
dairymen in the East and even in Europe. 
A prodigious reader, Hoard combed every 
farm periodical and corresponded with any- 
one and everyone who gave promise of pro- 
viding the most reliable information avail- 
able. 

His crusade rapidly outgrew his country 
weekly. In 1885 a national dairy farm mag- 
azine was launched. To supplement the 
power of the written word, he took to the 
speaker’s platform to fulfill engagements 
throughout the land. His training for the 
ministry as a young man helped him be- 
come known as one of the greatest speakers 
of his time, a period characterized in history 
as an era of colorful speakers and leaders of 
men. 

It should be remembered that when Hoard 
began his crusade America’s dairy industry 
was not unlike that which still prevails in 
many countries of the world. On city streets, 
wagons carried battered cans of warm milk. 
A tin dipper was used to fill the housewives’ 
pans and pitchers. Among the millions of 
multiplying bacteria inthe milk were tu- 
bercle bacilli, Brucella abortus, and many 
other human health hazards. Butter made 
from sour cream was of varying quality and 
often adulterated with beef tallow and 
vegetable fats. 

These were the challenges before Hoard. 
In the beginning he little realized the mag- 
nitude of the task he had undertaken. As 
dairy farming expanded, howéver, he came to 
grips with the tangled problems of sanita- 
tion, health, and marketing as well as those 
of dairy husbandry. All of his mental and 
physical resources were thrown into the 
struggle to build what has become the largest 
and most stable part of American agricul- 
ture. 

Great men have come and gone but rare 
is the man who has lived on as Hoard. To- 
day, almost nine decades after that hilltop 
decision, his crusade carries on through 
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Hoard's Dairyman, the magazine he founded 
75 years ago. A son and now a grandson 
have, in successive generations, added ma- 
teriailly the luster of the name and the 
quality of the service to man. 

A $10 billion dairy industry today serves 
all Americans the highest quality dairy foods 
available to any people on earth. Nowhere 
else in the world can be found such quality 
and safety in this most nearly perfect food— 
and nowhere can it be found in such abund- 
ance. ' 

The beneficient creature which Hoard, his 
son, and grandson championed has healed 
the soil sores of a continent, from the thin, 
glaciated soils of the North to the eroded 
red gullies of the South. 

In this year 1960, nearly a century fol- 
lowing the hilltop decision, let us review 
briefly the great service rendered by the 
“father of American dairying,” and his 
lengthened shadow, Hoard’s Dairyman. 





Don’t Sell MATS Short 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith the following editorial 
entitled “Don’t Sell MATS Short” which 
appeared in the News-Democrat of Belle- 
ville, Iil., om Wednesday, February 3, 
1960: 

Don’t SELL MATS SHortT 

A local spokesman for the scheduled com- 
mercial airlines would begrudge the Military 
Air Transport Service commendation for its 
noteworthy safety achievement of 1959. 
MATS succeeded in racking up a perfect year 
without one fatality, in fact without even a 
casualty. Day before yesterday we made edi- 
torial note of this accomplishment. Today, 
in the Forum, we are printing a letter from 
the airlines’ representative who takes us to 
task for our remarks. 

Although our critic does not directly chal- 
lenge the lament that “MATS is handicapped 
by an overage and oblescent air fleet, sorely 
needful of replacement by swift jet trans- 
ports,” the left-handed inference is that any- 
thing spent toward mod MATS 
equipment would entail astronomical waste 
by duplication. 

Says he, “We might keep in mind that all 
these new (commercial) jet aircraft are in 
the military reserve and are ready and willing_ 
to go into the service of our country in case 


of a general war. In fact, on 24-hour notice © 


they would be turned over to the Government 
under the CRAF (Civil Reserve Air Fleet) 
plan.” 

It is specious, of course, to cohfuse CRAF 
with any military connotation. And to say 
that these planes and aircrews are to be 
“turned over to the Government” is an over- 
statement. 

As its name clearly states, CRAF is a civil 
gesture, and as such its value when the chips 
are down is severely curtailed. Military air- 
men can be, and regularly are, commanded 
into combat. There is no authority, how- 
ever, to order or compel a civilian flier to take 
such risks. This much is a foregone con- 
clusion: CRAF would fly in the service of our 
country up to a point—to be determined by 
individual restriction, by the Air Transport 
Association and the Air Line Pilots Union— 
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and you can be sure that point would be well 
insulated by long distance from any combat 
or contaminated area. 

That is the agreement on CRAF, and the 
Defense Department entered into this com- 
promise with its eyes wide open and, we 
suspect, with its back to the wall. 

CRAF is nothing more than a crisis exten- 
sion of the peacetime carrier augmentation 
program for which Congress is guaranteeing 
the scheduled airlfnes some $85 million this 
fiscal year whether that much service is 
needed or not. 

That’s even lusher than going after civilian 
business, which is a legitimate province of 
the airlines. But it also helps explain why 
the airlines’ propaganda mill is working 
round the clock and shooting every angle 
to undercut and put MATS on the hummer. 

This ruthless campaign of greed must not 
succeed. Only yesterday, Gen. Thomas Pow- 
er, chief of our Strategic Air Command, again 
reiterated his grim warning of U.S. vul- 
nerability to Russian missile assault. 

We pin our hopes for survival on SAC. It 
is the invincible “deterrent striking power of 
the United States” which Vice President 
Nixon referred to in Chicago the other day. 
And MATS is a vital part of it all. For with- 
out MATS, SAC is not a mobile striking force. 
Its mission is to haul in all the hardware of 
war needed to keep SAC’s giant B-52 bombers 
hammering the enemy. 

It’s cutting it too thin for safety, expect- 
ing MATS’ lumbering old piston-engined 
junkers to sustain the prodigious needs of 
the B-52’s. 

Certainly CRAF offers no solution, since 
all its jet DC-8’s and Boeing 707s are strictly 
passenger planes. 

MATS’ assignment is logistic support— 
transporting freight as well as‘all airborne 
troops. Commercial passenger planes are 
totally unsuited for the job. They are de- 
signed to carry people, not cargo. Their 
floors aren’t stressed to support the enor- 
mous weight. Nor could these passenger 
planes taken cff the scheduled airline runs 
be remodeled at the last minute when time is 
of the essence. 

It is imperative that the MATS goal of air 
fleet modernization be vigorously and 
promptly implemented. Pray let us not be 
diverted by red herrings or siren songs, for 
our national survival in the critical years 
ahead might well hinge on what we do now. 





The Heart of the Struggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


: OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 
Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, an 


/article entitled “The Heart of the Strug- 


gle’ appeared in the Wali Street Journal 
of February 5. This article brings out a 
fact that many Americans in and out of 
Congress seem to overlook, namely, that 
in our zeal to outdo the Russians we may 
simply be emulating them. In other 
words, if we cannot beat them we will 
join them, as the old saying goes. 

If we do indeed simply become a mono- 
lithic state opposing another such state, 
we have lost not only a battle but a war. 
From the quotes in this article, the Presi- 
dent seems fully aware of this danger. 


_If we cannot survive and still provide our 


people with the abundant life and the 
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goods and services they require, then we 
are indeed in a sad plight. This I will 
never believe, and I am sure that the 
vast majority of our people will never 
believe it or submit to such an end to our 
great Republic. 

The article follows: 


Tue HEART OF THE STRUGGLE 


The condition confronting the United 
States in the world is both philosophical and 
practical—a Question of survival of values 
and a question of just plain survival. To 
both questions President Eisenhower the 
other day addressed himself. 

Queried at his press conference about rapid 
Russian progress in missiles and space rock- 
ets, he recalled the early day of World 
War II, how we were almost overawed by 
Hitler’s blitzkrieg successes. “Why, of course, 
we talked about this great efficiency. 

“This is dictatorship. If you take our 
country and make it an armed camp and 
regiment it, why, for a while you can—you 
might do it with great morale, too, if you 
could get people steamed up like you did in 
wars *.* * you might do this thing * * * 
in very greater tempo than we now are do- 
ing it.” 

And—make no mistake about it—turning 
America into a garrison state is what a great 
many people are really talking about today 
even if they rarely put it that way. They 
would spend without stint om all kinds of 
arms; but more than that, they would drasti- 
cally change the priorities of national life 
and make the Government the governor of 
those priorities so as to match the totali- 
tarian efficiency of the Soviet system. 

They are right if what is wanted is to 
match and surpass that kind of efficiency, 
for that. kind of efficiency must be centrally 
regimented and reach down into every aspect 
of life—just as the Soviets, in the President’s 
words, pick a potential athlete and maké it 
a national responsibility to make him the 
best in the world if they can. 


The price, to be sure, is the loss of pre-' 


cisely those human values which distinguish 
our society from Communist society (and 
which distinguish man from the beasts of 
the field). 

So the philosopher might ask, What does it 
profit a nation to survive and lose its free 
soul?. The pragmatist can retort, What does 
it profit a nation if it doesn’t survive to 
enjoy its freedom? 

But those are not the real questions, 
First, as to the alleged virtues of the garri- 
son state, we all know what happened to 
Hitler’s vaunted totalitarian efficiency when 
the West took countermeasures. 

Are we today, then, doing enough in the 
way of practical military countermeasures? 
To answer that it is necessary to ask what 
it is we are trying todo. We are not trying 
to mobilize a military force with which to 
conquer the Communist world (we, not the 
Communists, are the true believers in 
peaceful coexistence in the sense of live 
and let live). We are trying to keep in 
being and constantly improve ‘a military 
force so powerful that the Soviets will not 
push the button for fear of the devastation 
it would bring upon themselves in retalia- 
tion. 

What is needed to deter the enemy is not 
the same as what is needed to launch a total 
attack on- him. Mr. Eisenhower put it 
cogently; “What you want is enough, a thing 
that is adequate. A deterrent has no added 
power, once it has become completely ade- 
quate, for compelling the respect of any 
potential opponent for your deterrent and, 
therefore, to make him act prudently.” 

Obviously the deterrent cannot remain 
static; for continuing adequacy its technol- 
ogy must constantly improve. If it should 
be improving now at a faster rate, the rem- 
edy is not to be found merely in more 
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money. Noting appropriations of nearly $7 
billion a year for missiles alone, the Presi- 
dent said this “is getting close to the point 
where money itself will not bring * * any 
quicker development.” In any case, no one 
denies that:the technology of the deterrent 
is constantly improving. 

When vocal politicians and commentators 
glibly say the national priority should be on 
survival instead of tail fins, they are miss- 
ing the point that the free society is able 
to provide the people with both the means 
of survival and material abundance. But 
they are missing the further point that free 
consumer choice is merely an expression of 
political liberty. _ 

And that is the point of the-cold war. To 
turn to a garrison state is too high a price 
and, as a practical matter, an unnecessary 
price. It is to give the Soviets victory with- 
out a shot being fired or an effort made to 
preserve the philosophical values which are 
the heart of the struggle. 








Treasury Tap Proposed To Speed Home 
Sales 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF. 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
currently pending before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee a new 
$1 billion spending program, the so- 
called emergency home ownership bill. 
A.. article in the Washington Post of 
February 6, 1960, rather aptly describes 
the proposal. 

The articie follows: 

TREASURY TAP Proposep To SPEED HOME 

SALES 
(By Vincent J. Burke) 

An alliance of strange political bedfellows 
is trying to persuade Congress to tap the 
Treasury for $1 billion to make it easier to 
sell new houses in the lower-price range. 

The administration is opposed. 

In the forefront of the fight for the legis- 
lation is the liberal wing of organized labor, 
the liberally oriented Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, and one segment of the usu- 
ally conservative business community—the 
homebuilding industry. s 

During a weeklong hearing by a House 
banking subcommittee a parade of home- 
builders, including a spokesman for a na- 
tional association of pre-fab builders, en- 
dorsed the proposal. None opposed it. 

The national association.of home build- 
ers—in which there is a dispute over the 
merits of the plan—restricted itself to a 
policy statement adopted unanimosly at its 
Chicago meeting which gave conditional en-: 
dorsement to the proposal. 

The association said it favored other mea- 
sures to relieve the pinch on mcr gage credit. 
In the absence of such measures, it said it 
would “as a last resort” favor tapping the 


& 





‘Treasury for a large amount of mortgage 


funds. 

The disputed plan would give the home- 
building industry a shot in the arm by 
applying the principles of the farm price 
support program to new FHA-insured and 
GI mortgages of $13,800 or less. 

Government-backed mortgages today aren't 
worth 100 cents on the dollars because: 

Interest rates are limited to 514 percent 
on mortgages guaranteed by the Veterans’ 
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Administration and to 5% percent on FHA- 
insured mortgages. 

The sharp rise in the cost of borrowing 
money during the past year enables lenders 
to get much higher interest on other loans, 
including conventional-type mortgages. 

As a result, a lender today is reluctant to 
invest in a Government-backed mortgage, 
unless he can get it at a discount. 

Discounts in many afeas average 3 or 4 
-percent and in some areas range as high as 
8 percent, which is equivalent to an addi- 
tional 1 percent in mortgage interest. A 
$13,800 mortgage discounted at 8 percent 
selis for $12,716. 

Under Government regulations, the builder 
is supposed to absorb the discount out of his 
profits. 

Builders are complaining that the profits 
aren’t that big and therefore many persons 
who would otherwise buy houses this year 
under the Government's low downpayment 
programs, won’t get a chance to do so. 

The disputed plan, advanced by the build- 
ers with strong labor backing, is designed to 
resolve this impasse. It would enable a 
lender to put up $13,800 for a $13,800 mort- 
gage, secure in the knowledge that he could 
promptly resell the mortgage to the Federal 
National Mortgage Association for $13,800. 

Regardless of the mortgage’s market value, 
the agency would be required to pay 100 
cents on the dollar for it. The excess over 
the actual market value would amount to a 
subsidy. Homebuilders contend it shouldn’t 
be called that because the Treasury eventu- 
ally will get the $1 billion back as the mort- 
gages are paid off. ; 

In any event, the plan would provide low 
downpayment financing for 70,000 to 80,000 
homes. 

Homebuilders last year built a near-record 
1,341,000 privately financed homes. Every- 
body agrees housing starts will drop in 1960. 
Forecasts generally range from 1,100,000 to 
1,200,000 new starts. 

Backers of the emergency housing bill con- 
tend it is needed to cushion the impending 
cut in housing starts and avoid threat of a 
recession. Foes contend that inflation is the 
real danger and injection now of a Federal 
stimulant for housing wouid raise the price 
of houses. 





Address by Hon. G. Mennen Williams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
remarks of the distinguished Governor 
of the great State of Michigan, the 
Honorable G. Mennen Williams, to the 
Michigan State Chamber of Commerce 
in the Civic Center in Lansing, Mich., 
on December 9, 1959. 

Those who want to hear a moderate, 
conservative expression of the situation 
in Michigan today owe it to themselves 
to read the remarks of our Governor. 

The remarks follow: 

Excerpts From Appress pyr Gov. G. MENNEN 
WILLIAMS, Micuican State CHAMBER OF 
ComMMERCE Civic CENTER, LANSING, MICH., 
DecemMBerR 9, 1959 


It is a very good thing, in my opinion, that 
you have determined to organize a Michigan 
I offer you 


State Chamber of Commerce. 
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my fullest cooperation and the cooperation 
of the State government. 

The State has been endeavoring, as you 
know, to do what it can through the depart- 
ment of economic development to encourage 
a broader and more soundly based economy. 
This agency has always had outstanding 
business leadership. But the Department is 


‘understaffed, undersupported, and its efforts 


have been sabotaged for political purposes. 
I hope we have seen the end of that sort of 
thing, and I welcome the chamber of com- 
merce as a coworker in the cause to which 
the department of economic development is 
dedicated. 

It is not quite clear to me what is expected 
of me here today. I read in some of the 
papers “hat there was going to be a tax debate 
between Senator Beadle and myself. One of 
the papers said Senator Beadle and I were 
going to “square off” for a battle. 

Let me assure you that I am not going to 
debate, square off with, or battle my good 
friend, Senator Beadle. I have sincere re- 
spect for him. I feel sure that, if it had 
been left to him and me, this whole tax ques- 
tion could have been settled long ago, and 
the State would not be in the fix it is in 
today. But, unfortunately, neither he nor I 
is in personal control of the situation, and 
the last thing I want to do is to engage in 
any fruitless debate or recriminations. 

Therefore, I propose to discuss with you 
a points: first, I want to try to put our 
t problem in its historic perspective. 
Secondly, I would like to talk frankly with 
you about the subject ofeeconomy and its 
application to this question. And third, I 
want to speak briefly about Michigan’s eco- 
nomic future. Then, as I understand the 
program, questions will be in order, and I 
will be happy to do my best to answer any 
that are addressed to me. 

First, let us take a look at the historic 
background of our present tax problem. 

Michigan’s tax problem did not originate 
in the last couple of years. .It has its be- 
ginnings in 1932 when the people of Michi- 
gan enacted the 15-mill limitation amend- 
ment on property tax levies. This amounted 
to a basic decision by the voters that future 
tax needs for educatjon, in particular, would 
have to be met from State taxes, not from 
local taxes on property. 

The 15-mill limitation put the cities and 
school districts into an inevitable financial 
squeeze. By 1945, their situation had be- 
come desperate. At the same time, the State 
was rolling in money. Wartime and postwar 
buying had ballooned sales tax revenues and 
shortage of manpower and materials had 
made it impossible to engage in the expan- 
sion of State buildings and services which 
everybody knew would be needed. The State 
treasury had a surplus of some $80 million, 
while the schools and cities were starving. 

At least in part for the purpose of getting 
some of this embarrassing and tempting sur- 
plus, out of sight, the legislature put $50 
million of it aside for emergency aid to vet- 
erans. This is the origin of the famous 
Veterans Trust Fund which has been an issue 
in the tax controversy of the last year. And 
that is why I have never believed it was 
wrong for the State, in an hour of great 
need, to borrow that $50 million of sales tax 
money, contributed by all the taxpayers, and 
to use it temporarily with no loss to veterans 
in order to preyent the public disaster which 
has happened to us. 

The establishment of the Veterans Trust 
Fund, removing $50 million of the State’s 
surplus from the hungry hands of the 
schools and cities, did not quiet their de- 
mands. In 1946 the people, in response to 
those demands, adopted the sales tax diver- 
sion amendment. As later amended, this 
section of our Constitution requires the State 
to return to schools, municipalities, and 
townships five-sixths of the revenues the 
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State collects from our basic tax, the sales 
tax. 

The people, I believe, were justified in that 
decision. When repeal of the sales tax 
amendment was attempted in 1948, I opposed 
repeal and supported diversion. The money 
thus channeled from the State treasury to 
local schools, cities, and townships, has by 
and large been used for good and necessary 
purposes. Without that money, property 
taxes would have gone out of sight in the last 
10 years. 

The mistake was not in the people’s deci- 
sion to, reclaim five-sixths of the sales tax; 
the mistake has been in the legislature’s re- 
fusal to recognize that this money was ir- 
revocably lost to the State treasury and 
would have to be replaced. In a 10-year pe- 
riod, sales tax diversion cost the State treas- 
ury more than $2,125 million. The average 
annual cost has been more than $210 million, 
and in the fiscal year 1958-59 the drain on 
the State treasury was $247 million. 

It is obvious that, if the State had retained 
this money, there would’ be no State tax 
problem. It was also obvious from the be- 
ginning that the State would not be able to 
meet its own obligations unless a new tax 
program sufficient to offset all or most of this 
sales tax loss was adopted. Both my prede- 
cessors, Governor Kelly and the late Governor 
Sigler, warned that the State could not make 
ends meet unless the money drained away 
by the diversion amendment was somehow 
replaced with new income. 

Yet for 11 years the legislature has per- 
sistently refused to levy the taxes necessary 
to replenish the State treasury. Some new 
taxes have been enacted, of course, or we . 
would have gone broke as early as 1953. But 
the total annual yield of all new revenue 
measures adopted since 1949, exclusive of 
earmarked and special purpose taxes, is about 
$150 million. The difference between this 
figure and the current loss of nearly $250 mil- 
lion from sales tax diversion is very close to 
our deficit of $95.4 million as of June 30, 
1959. That is no coincidence. 

This is the real origin of Michigan’s finan- 
cial crisis. It is a lot easier and simpler, I 
know, to lay our troubles at the doorstep of 
some individual. It is a lot better politics to 
say, as the Wall Street Journal recently said, 
that Michigan is in trouble because Governor 
Williams spent all its money on wild welfare 
schemes. That may be good politics, but it 
results in mighty bad government, as we 
have all seen in the last 11 months. 

Responsible people in both political par- 
ties recognize the situation as I have de- 
scribed it. Mr. Bagwell, the titular head of 
the Republican Party, has not agreed with 
me on many things, as you all know. But 
we did agree last winter that Michigan 
needed a personal and corporate income tax, 
and we did agree again this fall that a so- 
called payroll tax would be the best solu- 
tion at the moment. Unfortunately, the 
power in this matter does not lie in the 
hands of “responsible people in either po- 
litical party. Since last May, when the Re- 
publican Senators broke a commitment to 
release the Veterans Trust Fund reserve, and 
thus forced a payless payday upon us, ir- 
responsibility has been in the saddle. 

Where do we stand today? 

In simple terms, we face another year of 
deficit financing, delay in payment of bilis 
costing us about $5,000 per day in discounts 
alone, mounting deficits, and continued cash 
crisis. The dominant majority in the State 
legislature appears to have made its deci- 
sion, It will not make any adequate provi- 
sion for the support of State services, the 
payment of overdue bills, and the retire- 
ment of the deficit, during the coming year. 
A program of nuisance taxes, to produce 
about one-third of our needs, has been 
adopted by the Senate, and is under con- 
sideration by the House, This irresponsible 
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program cannot be sponsored but will not be 
blocked by Democrats, and it will not be 
vetoed by the Governor if it is passed. We 
will take whatever revenues the legislature 
will give us, and do the best we can to keep 
the State’s head above water until we get 
some responsible action. 

The taxes now under consideration in the 
legislature are, of course, entirely repugnant 
tome. But the alternative to accepting 
them is financial chaos. Even a miserable 
tax program like the one we appear to be 
about to get is better, under present cir- 
cumstances, than no tax program at alk 
The Republican Senators who are calling the 
turns have served notice they will not adopt 
anything else—so if the nuisance tax pro- 
gram fails it probably means no tax program 
until next spring. In either case, the deci- 
sion of the Senators is for continued in- 
solvency. 

Now let us turn briefly to the subject of 
so-called economy. This follows naturally 
from what I have been saying about taxes, 
because many citizens mistakenly suppose 
that economy is an alternative to a tax pro- 
gram. I am often criticized for not giving 
more lip-service to the cause of economy, 
and I concede that it might be better pub- 
lic relations on my part to pose as the great 
saver, sitting on the lid of the budget, than 
to recognize the facts of our financial life 
as frankly as I have. 

The facts which I have frankly recognized 
and perhaps too frankly promulgated are 
these: 

First, the government of Michigan in the 
last 10 years has practiced economy effective- 
ly and constantly. There is always room for 
improvement, and we are constantly trying to 
improve the frugality and efficiency of the 
State’s operations. But in comparison with 
other States, we show up very well in the 
practice of economy with the public funds. 

Secondly, there is no way in which savings, 
desirable as they are in themselves, can be 
made in sufficient amounts to meet our mas- 
sive financial problem. Our operations are 
already too tight to allow any room for siz- 
able cutbacks without actually. suspending 
essential government activities. Little cut- 


‘backs damage efficiency without making a 


dent in the deficit. 

These two facts can be demonstrated to 
anyone who is willing to listen. For example, 
let us ask whether Michigan’s government is 
a wastrel government as some of our critics 
have claimed. Look at the facts. The per- 
centage increase in State government general 
expenditures in the last 10 years in Michigan 
was 97.7 percent. Does that figure cause you 
to gasp in dismay? Well, then, look at some 
of the other States. California’s expendi- 
tures in the same period increased 222.8 per- 
cent under a long succession of Republican 
Governors. Ohio increased its costs 202.3 
percent, Massachusetts 200.6 percent, Indiana 


153.7 percent, and so on. The truth is that, 


under this alleged regime of reckless spend- 
ing here in Michigan, our costs in the last 
10 years increased less percentagewise than 
the costs of 46 other States. These figures 
are from the U.S. Census Bureau. 

Is Michigan’s public payroll overloaded? 
Again look at the facts. In 1957, the last 
year for which we have complete figures, the 
State of Michigan had 4 employees for 
each thousand of population, as compared 
with an average of 5.4 employees per thou- 
sand in the 48 States as a whole. 

Is Michigan a debt-ridden State? Look 
at the Census Bureau figures again. In 
gross long-term debt outstanding, Michi- 
gan ranks 25th among the States of the 
Union. 

Is Michigan a welfare State? In February 
1959 Census Bureau figures show Michigan 
34th among the States on a per capita basis 
in combined State and local expenditures 


for public welfare purposes, 
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Is Michigan a high-tax State? Most of 
you, I venture, would say it is. But the 
Census Bureau, in its report of last February, 
ranked Michigan 3lst among the States in 
relationship of State and local taxes to per- 
sonal income, and 12th among the States in 
per capita State And local taxes, regardless of 
income. The dollar figures are these: Mich- 
igan State and local taxes take $83.54 per 
thousand dollars of personal income, com- 
pared with a median of $88.51 for 48 States 
and the District of Columbia. 

Have Michigan’s budgets been extrava- 
gant? -Let’s look at the record. In the last 
10 years the State agencies requested appro- 
priations totaling $6.6 billion. I reduced 
these requests to recommendations which I 
made to the legislature totaling $5.8 billion, 
an average cut of 12 percent. The legis- 
lature actually appropriated $5.77 billion, a 
further cut of less than 1 percent from the 
total of my recommendations. 

When a Democratic Governor and a Re- 
publican legislature come within 1 percent 
of agreement on State*expenditures, I think 
it indicates that there was an an effective 
effort to hold those expenditures to the 
necessary minimum. 

Now, it seems to me that we should be 
telling this story to the Nation, rather than 
allowing the reputation of our State to be 
destroyed by half-truths and falsehoods. Let 
me cite, as an example, a Wall Street Jour- 
nal story praising the State of North Caro- 
lina for establishing a department of admin- 
istration and saving 2 percent of the appro- 
priations made over a 2-year period by their 
legislature. That’s fine, and I salute North 
Carolina for that achievement. But the fact 
is that North Carolina’s Department of Ad- 
ministration has patterned after the Michi- 
gan Department of Administration, estab- 
lished 12 years ago. And the further fact is 
that Michigan, over a 10-year period, has 
saved nearly 2.4 percent of the appropria- 
tions made by the legislature and turned 
the money back to the treasury. 

North Carolina gets praise for saving $11 
million in 2 years. Michigan has saved $75 
million over 10 years and gets held up before 
the Nation as a spendthrift State that finally 
went broke. It seems to me this is a fer- 
tile field for a State chamber of commerce 
to-work in. Maybe the Wall Street Journal 
will listen to you, where it won’t listen to me. 

Michigan’s record for economy and effi- 
ciency has been grossly underpublicized. A 
few of the things we have done to save money 
are newsworthy. For example, the records 
center we established in 1951 is saving the 
State about $250,000 a year in space for stor- 
age of inactive but essential State records. 
=f these records were to be stored in conven- 
tial filing cabinets, they would completely 
fill five of the six floors of the Lewis Cass 
State office building. 


But for every item of this kind there are > 


literally hundreds of undramatic examples 
of economy nobody ever hears about. More 
than $4,000 a month is being saved by using 
existing State-owned gas pumps to service 
State-owned cars, instead of buying gas at 
commercial stations. A change in the type 
of paper used for official stationery is saving 
$10,000 a year. Eight hundred dollars has 
been saved on a new process for issuing 
cosmetology licenses. In 5 years about $200,- 
000 has been saved on paint for highway 
markings. There are scores of examples of 
this kind. 

These things are being done all the time 
and the State’s record for zealously seeking 
out economical methods of operation can be 
matched, I believe, with the record of any 
private business firm. 

Let me point here to a fact which may not 
have occurred to some of you. Democratic 
government, by its nature, has no built-in 
yardstick of profit and loss to determine its 
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efficiency. Therefore, government can never 
be judged in the same balance by which 
private business is judged. Highways make 
no profits, mental hospitals make no profits, 
universities make no profits. i 

The test of a business is whether it gains 
or loses. If it loses money, it-should fold 
up. The test of a mental hospital is whether 
it cares for all who need its care, and whether 
it has sufficient staff to get patients cured 
and out of its walls, rather than just keeping 
them in. To talk of holding the costs of a 
private business below its income makes 
good sense. To talk of holding Government 
costs below existing income frequently makes 
no sense, because the function of govern- 
ment is not to maintain a favorable margin 
between income and outgo, but to serve the 
needs of the people. If the income is not 
sufficient to meet those needs, whether they 
be roads, hospitals, schools, sewers, atomic 
submarines or ballistic missiles, the economic 
thing to do is to increase government’s in- 
come, not to reduce its expenditures. 

By inversion, this is one of the strongest 
arguments against socialism. If government 
owns all business, the yardstick of profit 
disappears, and the economy either becomes 
uneconomic, or it does violence to human 
rights in the effort to be economic. The 
Soviet system will work—but it will work 
either with immense waste which comes out 
of the hides of the people, or with massive 
coercion and deprivation which destroys the 
*-eedom of the people. “Let us try to keep 
these distinctions between the objectives of 
government and private business clear in our 
minds, and we will have fewer groundless 
disagreements and semantic arguments. 

Now let me address myself to the second 
point I mentioned—the impossibility of 
making sufficient reductions in expenditures 
to meet our financial problem. The reason 
for this is simple: the bulk of our costs are 
in areas which cannot be cut--mental hospi- 
tals, roads, welfare and education. Where 
cuts in services could be made, as for ex- 
ample in reduction of State police or regula- 
tory agencies, the savings would be insig- 
nificant as compared with the deficit. 

In 1957-58 we spent 79.6 percent of all 
State purpose expenditures for. highways, 
education, welfare, and mental health. Not 
one of these can be cut. Highway funds, 
of course, are constitutionally earmarked 
and cannot be used for any other purpose. 
Welfare costs are determined by economic 
conditions. Cutting education or mental 
health would mean closing a college or uni- 
versity or shutting down a mental hospital 
if any significant savings were to be achieved. 

If we canceled our entire budget for ‘con- 
servation, recreation and agriculture in 
1957-58, we would have saved only $22 mil- 
lion, less than one-fourth of our present 
deficit. If we had wiped out the State police 
and the prison system, we would have saved 
$43 million, about half the total of our pres- 
ent pile of unpaid bills. Our whole general 
government cost—the executive, legislature, 
secretary of State, treasury, department of 
administration, and so on—cost a little over 
$31 million, and if we fired 20 percent of all 
the employees in these agencies we would 
save only about $6 million against a $100 
million deficit. 

You can add it any way you want to, there 
is no fat in the State’s budget which would 
be thick enough to offset the shortage of in- 
come. I will give any one of you the facts 
about where State money goes and how 
much goes to each purpose, and challenge 
you to find a way to make any reduction 
significant to our present problem, without 
wrecking some essential activity of the gov- 
ernment. 

One more point: some people ask this 
question—if the population of Michigan is 
going up so rapidly, and thus increasing 
costs, why don’t our revenues from existing 
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taxes go up accordingly, and thus meet our 
costs? That might well have happened if 
our population increase was entirely the re- 
sult of adult immigration. But the trouble 
is that so many of our new citizens are chil- 
dren, who ordinarily do not pay taxes. In 
the same approximate period when our pop- 
ulation was increasing overall by about 21 
percent, the number of Michigan citizens 
under the age of 20 increased by 42 percent. 
Each year the number of children in our 
schools increases by 65,000 to 70,000. The 
added cost of educating these children far 
exceeds any added tax revenues which may 
result from adding them to the Michigan 
community. 

Perhaps I have belabored this subject of 
cost cutting because I feel that many of you 
are deeply interested in it. Let me assure 
you that economy will continue to be the 
objective of my administration and, equally, 
that I will continue to speak the truth about 
this subject—that costs simply cannot be 
cut sufficiently to meet our financial prob- 
lem. 

Let me conclude by pointing to some of 
the brighter aspects of Michigan’s picture. 
It is not all dark, by any means. 

We have two basic problems. One is this 
State financial deadlock and the other is the 
failure of the automobile industry, since 
1954, to provide the number of jobs it pro- 
vided in years past. 

The first problem is a political one. There 
is no reason for our troubles of the last year 
except the refusal of a legislative majority 
to face up to hard decisions. This can and 
will be corrected. No matter how long the 
State Senate may stall in its effort to operate 
without money, the time will come when it, 
or @ succeeding Senate, must face the prob- 
lem and solve it. 

As you know, it has been and still is my 
conviction that the best solution would be 
a@ corporate and personal income tax. This 
program, developed after an 18-month study 
by a citizens’ committee working with a leg- 
islative committee, would have solved our 
problem on a permanent basis. It would, 
also, have permitted substantial tax relief 
for many segments of business from the 
present business activities tax, the corpora- 
tion franchise tax and from at least a por- 
tion of the local personal property tax. 

In this connection, I would urge that each 
of you read an article on State taxes in the 
December issue of Reader’s Digest, entitled 
“Watch the Taxes Closest to Home.” This is 
a condensation of a longer study published 
in Fortune magazine. The authors, two 
eminent tax authorities, say flatly that the 
States must come to the enactment of per- 
sonal and corporate income taxes in addition 
to sales taxes. 

That, I believe, is what Michigan will ulti- 
mately come to, and the only question is 
how much damage we must suffer before we 
get a legislature with the courage to face the 
issue. 

The second major problem of Michigan is 
@ complex economic one. It results from 
three main factors—the loss of defense con- 
tracts because of the switch to missiles, elec- 
tronic devices, and aircraft; the natural and 
inevitable decentralization of automobile 
manufacture; and the advent of automation 
and other new technologies which reduce the 
need for unskilled labor. These things are 
not in themselves bad. All we need to do is 
to recognize the economic changes involved 
and take intelligent action to turn them to 
the good of all our people. With effort and 
platining, we can build new industries to 
replace the losses we have suffered through 
economic change. 

Michigan has every reason to look with 
confidence to the future. We have the nat- 
ural résources, the people, the location, the 
know-how for a new period of prosperity and 
progress. It is the literal truth that invest- 
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ments, private or public, in Michigan’s fu- 


ture cannot lose. The United States News. 


recently projected population changes and 
concluded that by the year 2000—and that is 
only 40 years away-—there will be 9 million 
people living in the Detroit metropolitan 
area, and nearly 20 million n Michigan. 

One does not need to be a professor of 
economics to realize what that means in 
terms of the service industries, growth of 
real estate values, the expansion of oppor- 
tunity. And nobody needs to be a prophet 
to realize the immense problems this growth 
will bring with it. We cannot facea.future 
of these proportions with a little, narrow- 
minded, selfish 19th century philosophy. 
We must bring to that future the. same 
breadth of vision that inspired Henry Ford 
when he instituted the $5 day, the same 
confidence that changed this State from a 
community of farms and wagon factories to 
the world’s greatest industrial complex. 

We cannot face this future without the 
active and civic-minded leadership of our 
businessmen. It is my sincere hope that we 
will be able to look back 10 years from now 
and say that this kind of leadership really 
began to take form and meaning on the 9th 
of December 1959. 





Pittston’s Saddest Sunday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article which 
was featured in the Wilkes-Barre Sun- 
day Independent of June 28, 1959, writ- 
ten by Mr. James J. Corrigan, of Wilkes- 
Barre, who has made a large number 
of impressive contributions to the his- 
tory of my district through his research 
and writings of the important events 
that have transpired in that section of 
Pennsylvania over the years: 
SIxTy-THREE Years AGo Topay—PITTSTON’s 

Sappest SuNDAY—58 MEN NEVER FINISHED 

SHIFT IN THE TWIN SHAFT—NoT ONE 

or TRAPPED ESCAPED AND NO Bopy Was Ever 

RECOVERED 

(By James J. Corrigan) 

Exactly 63 yéars ago today, on Sunday, 
June 28, 1896, occurred the anthracite min- 
ing industry’s third greatest underground 
tragedy—the twin shaft disaster at Upper 
Pittston, in a section known as Pittston 
Junction. 

At approximately 3 o’clock on that tragic 
Sunday morning, an extensive area of over- 
lying strata in the twin shaft workings of 
the Newton Coal Mining Co. unexpectedly 
subsided and entombed 58 workers who were 
engaged in setting up timber to support the 
roof and in removing &@ pump. Not one of 
the trapped workers escaped, nor was any 
of the bodies ever recovered. ° 

To that date, 1896, only one more tragic 
anthracite mining disaster had occurred— 
the Avondale catastrophe at Plymouth in 
1869 when the lives of 110 workers literally 
were snuffed out by asphyxiation as the re- 
sult of a burning mine shaft, the sole outlet 
to the surface for the doomed. 

Anthracite’s second of its only too numer- 
ous calamities happened 40 ago this 
month. On June 5, 1919, an explosion of 
powder and dynamite in a train of cars 
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carrying men and boys to work at, the Balti- 
more Turinel, east end, cost the lives of 92 
men. 
EVERYTHING WAS QUIET a 
At the twin shaft, a fissure was discovered 
above the mine workings in February, 1896, 
4 months prior to the tragedy, the break 
allowing water to enter the mine. But, ac- 
cording to a report of H. McDonald, S 
anthracite mine inspector for the distritt, 
“not in sufficient quantity to create any 
anxiety or apprehension of danger.” After 
several inspections of the mine, he said: “I 
did not see or hear any unusual disturbance 


of the overlying strata or the pillars, Every- 
thing was quiet.” 
Notwithstanding Inspector McDonald's 


close scrutiny of the mine, he was aroused 
about 4 o’clock on the fatal Sunday morning 
to be told that an explosion had occurred at 
the twin shaft. On his hurried arrival at 
the shaft, he was surprised to learn that, not 
an explosion, but a large cave-in, had oc- 
curred. McDonald still further was aston- 
ished on being informed that a large gang 
of men had been at work all night (Satur- 
day and Sunday morning) setting up timber 
in an effort to halt a “squeeze,” or a general 
settling down of the rock overlying a mine. 
This was a foreboding of the impending 
tragedy. 

As the Sabbath dawn lengthened, news of 
the cave-in and entombment spread rapidly 
in the Greater Pittston area. A scene typical 
of all mine disasters unfolded. Kin of the 
58 entombed, sobbing, despairing, yet hoping 
for a miracle, clung to the disaster site with 
uncontrollable grief; returning to their 
empty homes only after stark awareness that 
their loved ones were doomed in their under- 
ground place of livelihood. 

This is the substance of the State mine 
inspeoctor’s report on the twin shaft dis- 
aster at Pittston Junction: , 


RESCUE WAS IMPOSSIBLE 


It would be impossible to give an idea ade- 
quately of the danger that attended the work 
of attempted recovery of the workers alive, 
or their bodies. The pillars were crushing 
within 50 feet of the bottom of the shaft. 
It was impossible to get near the workers, 
owing to the crushing of the roof all around 
them. 

Work in the slope was pushed vigorously 
day and night until July 29. The workmen 
then refused to continue work as their dan- 
ger, of roof collapsing, was continually in- 
creasing, as the timbers were constantly 
settling and there was grave danger that the 
rock above the timbers might give way, 
crushing the timbers and closing the open- 
ing, thus making it impossible for the res- 
cuers to escape. 

Officials of the Newton Coal Mining Co. 
had deemed it advisable to assemble for con- 
ference at Pittston on July 24 all of the 
mine inspectors in the anthracite region as 
well as all of the superintendents of the 
neighboring coal companies, to consider the 
feasibility of continuing rescue attempt op- © 
erations. A notable assembly of anthracite 
mining experts conferred. Following the 
conference it was announced: 

“After a thorough examination of the 
mines and maps of. the property mined from 
the Twin Shaft, the unanimous expression 
of opinion by this committee is that they 
were surprised at the progress made, taking 
into consideration the condition of the 
mines, the continuance of the squeeze, the 
presence of an enormous quantity of gas, 
and the fact that no explosives could be 
used in prosecuting the work. Their judg- 
ment is that everything possible had been 
done, and is being done, to reach the bodies 
of the entombed men. 


WILLING TO SPEND MONEY 


“The officials of the Newton Coal Mining 
Co, stated that they were desirous of receiv- 
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ing from the committee assembled any sug- 
gestions concerning the matter, and ex- 
pressed a willingness to expend any amount 
of money necessary to recover the bodies. 

“Deep regret was expressed by all present 
at the apparent impossibility of ever finding 
the bodies.” 

On July 1, Gov. Daniel H. Hastings had 
appointed Edward Roderick, William Stein 
and Edward Brennan, State anthracite mine 
inspectors, as a commission to investigate 
the Twin Shaft tragedy of June 28. 

This official commission convened at 
Pittston on July 8, concluded taking testi- 
mony on July 17 and submitted its report 
to Governor Hastings on September 24. 
After lengthily going into the cause of the 
disaster—a squeeze, as has been shown-— 
the commission recommended certain safety 
legislation for enactment into the State’s 
coal mining laws. : 

An efficient Twin Shaft Relief Fund hastily 
was organized and chartered. Approxi- 
mately $80,000 contributed to the fund from 
all over the Nation was distributed among 
about 150 widows, orphans and other de- 
pendents of Twin Shaft victims, 





First Kindergarten Established in’ Water- 
town, Wis., by Mrs. Carl Schurz Over 
100 Years Ago 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the people of Wisconsin, and particu- 
larly those of Watertown, my home 
town, point with considerable pride to 
the fact that the first kindergarten to be 
established in the United States was 
opened in Watertown in 1856 by Mrs. 
Carl Schurz, wife of the German revolu- 
tionary. Any attempt to alter this fact 
or to forget it is viewed as heresy by my 
Wisconsin compatriots. In order to nip 
in the bud any such heretical views 
which may have outrun the following 
column in the Milwaukee Journal on 
January 24, 1960, I am placing it in the 
Recorp for your attention: 

On WISCONSIN—SHEBOYGAN, BOSTON ERR— 
First KINDERGARTEN IN UNITED States Out 
HERE 
Here is something that comes close to 

treason in Wisconsin. A leading and re- 

spected journal—the Sheboygan Press—has 
sought to deprive our fair State of one of 
its real claims to everlasting glory. 

“The year 1960,” the Press has proclaimed 
editorially, “marks the 100th anniversary of 
the first kindergarten established in the 
United States. The kindergarten was opened 
in Boston in 1860 by Elizabeth Peabody.” 

Miss Peabody did establish a kindergarten 
very early in Boston. One authority gives 
the date as 1867 rather than 1860. She was 
responsible for much of the original drive 
to interest others, to improve kindergarten 
practices, to get new kindergartens started. 

Every loyal and learned son and daughter 


1 . of Wisconsin, however, must know that the 


very first kindergarten in the United States 
was opened at Watertown by Mrs. Carl 
Schurz, wife of the German revolutionary, 
American soldier, and statesman. The year 
Was 1856. 
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It didn’t last long, for Carl Schurz and his 
wife left Watertown soon after and by 1859 
were in Boston. There Mrs. Schurz met Miss 
Peabody and told her about kindergartens 
in Germany and Watertown, Wis. Miss Pea- 
body was so impressed by this and by Mrs, 
Schurz’s enthusiasm—plus the good behavior 
of a Schurz child trained in the Schurz kin- 
dergarten—that she decided to start a “chil- 
dren’s garden” herself. 

So let Boston, if it wishes, celebrate 1860 
as the centenary of the “first” American 
kindergarten founded by Miss Peabody. We 
are smug in our knowledge that the history 
books and Americana encyclopedia will up- 
hold Wisconsin’s prior claim on behalf of 
Mrs, Schurz. 





Politics and Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
called aid to education bill which has 
just passed the other legislative body has 
been branded by the Philadelphia In- 
quirer as a “political monstrosity” and 
I think even the proponents of Federal 
aid must recognize it as simply a politi- 
cal device to put the administration in 
a bad light. 

As one who has consistently opposed 
educational aid out of the Federal 
Treasury I believe that I have been re- 
flecting the sentiments of the majority 
of my constituents. To me the idea of 
tapping the Federal till at a time when 
we are staggering under a national debt 
approaching $300 billion is the sheerest 
demagoguery since quite obviously any 
outlay for additional Federal aid would 
have to be with borrowed money. And 
to assume that such school aid would 
not have to be ultimately extracted from 
the pockets of local taxpayers is to 
ignore a basic fact just as it ignores the 
fact that Pennsylvania will always pay 
into such a program more than she will 
receive as grants-in-aid. 

Returning to the Inquirer editorial, 
we are struck with this analysis since 
it coincides so exactly with our own 
thinking: 

The Democratic bill that has emerged from 
the Senate is not only exorbitant in the 
amount of proposed expenditures but non- 
sensical in the suggested method for dis- 
tributing the funds. 

In the first year dollars would be handed 
out in reckless handfuls without .matching 
funds required by recipient States and with 
virtually no restrictions on the use of the 
money. It could even be spent for teachers’ 
salaries—an open invitation to communities 
which are shirking their duty in this respect 
to be even more neglectful. 


And then the Inquirer goes on to iden- 
tify the entire maneuver as simply thé 
rawest partisan politics in these words: 

The school aid farce enacted on the Sen- 
ate floor—-with Democratic cast, script and 
direction—is unf tely only the first of 
many such political productions intended to 
embarrass the Eisenhower administration 
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and bewilder the voters in this national elec- 
tion ‘year. There will be equally ridiculous 
bills on housing, agriculture and in other 
fields, 


Thus warned, those of us who have a 
concern for the financial solvency of the 
Nation must be on our guard and stand 
undismayed in the face of the attacks 
that will be leveled at us by those who 
compose the Federal aid to education 
lobby. And in the ensuing battle it will 
be no small comfort to know that organ- 
izations like the National Chamber of 
Commerce and the Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation will be lending their assistance 
toward stemming these raids on the 
Treasury. 

The Inquirer editorial, appearing in its 
issue of February 6, 1960, is included as 
a part of these remarks: 

Po.iTicaL SABOTAGE oF ScHooL AD 

The political monstrosity that was passed 
by the Senate this week as a so-called school 
aid bill gives aid to no one and obstructs the 
enactment of bona fide school legislation. 

This satin nT aenaiey ee ae ae 
the Democratic majority for purposes not 
even remotely associated with education. 

The object is to confuse the school issue 
and make the Eisenhower administration ap- 


pear opposed to Federal aid. 
The strategy is to send to the White House 


‘an aid-to-education bill so obnoxious that 


President Eisenhower will veto it for the good 
of the country. 

The effect, the Democrats hope, will be to 
identify \ the Republican administration in 
the minds of the voters as a foe of better 
education when, in fact, Mr. Eisenhower has 
taken the lead in advocating a sound, con- 
structive school aid 


program. - 
Expenditure of $1,834 million.in the next” 


2 years is proposed in the Senate bill, more 
than three times the amount sought by the 
President for school aid purposes in the same 
period of time. It’s a wonder the Democrats 
didn’t suggest a spending program of $5 bil- 
lion, or maybe $10 billion. As long as they 
are dealing in absurdities they may as well 
do a complete job of it. 

Money is needed, desperately, to expand 
school facilities and improve education 
standards. If Democrats would join Repub- 


progress 
deficiencies in public school systems that do 
@ grave injustice to children and endanger 
the national security. 

The Democratic bill that has emerged from 
the Senate is not only exorbitant in the 
amount of proposed expenditure but non- 
sensical in the suggested method for dis- 
tributing the funds. 

In the first year dollars would be handed 
out in reckless handfuls without ma’ 
funds required by recipient States and with 
virtually no restrictions on the use of the 
money. It could even be spent for teachers’ 
salaries, an open invitation to communities 
which are shirking their + Ta in this respect 
to be even more neglectful 

A sound school aid program should be an 
incentive for States and communities to face 
up. to their responsibilities in the field of 
public education, with Federal assistance 
channeled principally to = areas 
where assistance is most needed 

The school aid farce enacted on the Senate 


and bewilder the voters in this national elec- 
tion year. There will be equally ridiculous 
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bills on housing, agriculture, and in other 


We doubt very much that the political 
hocus-pocus by the Democrats will fool many 
voters. The cloud of partisanship around the 
school aid bill passed by the Senate is readily 
discernible. 

The tragedy lies in this reckless disregard 
of the country’s education needs by Demo- 
cratic Party leaders who evidently are more 
interested in acquiring political advantage 
for themselves than better schools for the 
youngsters of America. 





This Is No Time To Give Away Our 
Rights in the Canal Zone 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following thoughtful 
editorial on the Panama Canal crisis 
published in the January 25, 1960, issue 
of the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Independent, 
as follows: 

Tuts Is No True To Grve Away Our RIGHTS 
IN tHe CaNaL ZONE 


We are in for more trouble in the vital 
Panama Canal area. 

Dictator Nasser of Egypt who found us 
ready to help when he grabbed the Suez 
Canal is getting ready to help Panama grab 
our canal in payment for our stupidity. 

Nasser is opening a consulate in Panama, 
preparatory to exchanging ambassadors with 
the money-hungry leaders of the Panaman- 
ian Republic. He will send canal experts, 
undercover agents and agitators and other 
veterans of Egypt's successful drive to take 
the Suez Canal. 

This effort to take the canal from Uncle 
Sam ties in with Castro's efforts to force us 
out of our naval base at Guantanamo Bay 
which guards our interesis in the Caribbean, 
including the vital canal. 

Now comes a report to a Senate subcom- 
mittee of a university study group which 
recommends that we turn the canal over to 
hemisphere council composed of 20 Amer- 
ican republics including Castro’s Cuba. 

Unless Uncle Sam is getting a bad case 
of softening of the brain, this Nation which 
built the canal and has every legal right to 
it will keep it and run it in the future as in 
the past. And the same goes for the vital 
maval base at Guantanamo Bay. 

If the administration up in Washington 
decides to give the — away to keep the 
“peace” during the 1 election, as it de- 
cided the British should give away the im- 
portant Suez to Keep the peace during the 
1956 election, this Nation is in for rough 
sledding. 

Already we have learned from Washington 
that maybe we should allow the Panamanian 
fiag to fly in the Canal Zone and grant addi- 
tionai money to the republic to keep them 
happy and preserve the great togetherness. 
Such an action would be bowing to black- 
mail tactics and this would bring more such 
antics as the disorders which occurred re- 
eently in Panama. 

There is just one answer to the problems 
of the Canal Zone and Guantanamo Bay and 
that is to enforce our rights and stand by 
our guns. We should tell the Communist 
stooges in Panama and in Cuba that the 
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only way to get these two vital installations 
is to take them by force of arms and that 
Uncle Sam will be there to see that they 
learn a lesson, once and for all. 

In its relative youth America dealt firmly 
with the Barbary pirates who sought to take 
that which did not belong to them. Isn't 
it time we started using the same attitude 
toward the pirates of today, be they Castros 
or Nassers? 

The least we can do is to stand up and 
hold on to what is rightfully ours. We can- 
not give in to blackmail or blackmail will 
destroy us. 

We like the attitude and the concern 
shown by St. Petersburg Post No. 14, Ameri- 
can Legion, which has started to demon- 
strate some grassroots concern about the 
Panama Canal. 

In a recent letter to Vice President Nixon 
the local post said: 

“We believe that if we permit the Pana- 
manian Government to fly its flag in this 
very strategic area (Canal Zone) it would 
be a sign of weakness, that it would lead to 
unwarranted demands on the part of Com- 
munists in Panama, and that ultimately a 
demand for Panamanian ownership would be 
made, just as Nasser demanded in the case of 
the Suez Canal.”. 

The reply from Nrxon gave the post no 
definite promises but it did confirm the idea 
of allowing the Panamanian flag to fly in 
Canal Zone “is being considered in light of 
treaty situation.” 

The treaty situation is exactly the same 
now that it has always been. The treaty 
gives us all the rights of a sovereign in the 
area, and if we are wise, we will preserve 
those rights. This is no time to start giving 
away rights and privileges, even in an elec- 
tion year when expedience might cause us to 
pay dearly for a temporary mess of friend- 
ship pottage. 





Safety Record of MATS 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Enviable Safety Record” which ap- 
peared in the News-Democrai of Belle- 
ville, Ill., on Wednesday, February 3, 


1960: 
ENVIABLE SAFETY RECORD 


So alarming is the crash rash that bedevils 
America’s commercial aviation industry that 
Congress has turned attention to the waning 
safety. 

Last year 294 persons died in crashes of 
scheduled U.S. airlines, almost 50 percent 
more than the 1958 record. And 1960, now 
only a month underway, bids fair to outstrip 
the dismal 1959 showing if the deterioration 
continues. J 

In startling contrast is the perfect year 
just wound up by the globe-girdling Military 
Air Transport Service: Not one fatality, not 
even one injury, in the 240 million passenger 
miles flown during 1959. 

This is the outstanding achievement of 
our national defense strategic airlift. 

It betokens a lot of know-how, especially 
inasmuch as MATS is handicapped by an 
over-age and obsolescent air fleet, sorely 
needful of replacement by swift modern jet 
transports. 
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Establishment of National Goals 
Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, the es- 
tablishment of a National Goals Com- 
mission—as proposed. by President 
Eisenhower in the 1959 state of the 
Union message—represents, I believe, a 
constructive effort toward promoting 
domestic progress and creating ever- 
improved national and international 
policies for the future. 

In these fast-changing times, the Na- 
tion needs constantly to keep its eye on 
targets ahead, to crystallize objectives, 
and to streamline efforts to channel 
brainpower, Manpower, and resources 
toward achieving essential goals. 

The field is broad and complex. The 
major objectives can be attained only 
by concerted action of citizens, private 
enterprise, and local, State, and National 
Governments. Maximum progress can 
be achieved only by careful long-range 
planning. 

The years ahead will be filled with 
problems, opportunities, and challenges. 

Our Nation and its system of Govern- 
ment and, indeed, the whole free world 
are facing a threat to their survival from 
the international Communist conspiracy. 

Our Nation will experience tremen- 
dous growth and expansion. It is esti- 
mated that by 1970, for example, there 
will be 33 million more Americans—14 
million more workers, 13 million more in 
school—totaling 210 million. The in- 
creased population will require expan- 
sion of business and industry, more 
goods and services, and the development 
of domestic and international policies to 
deal with the problems arising in a 
shrunken world. All of these and other 
developments require the crystallization 
of long-range national goals, in order to 
help meet the growing needs in the years 
ahead. 

The National Goals Commission has, 
I believe, one of the great opportunities, 
as well as responsibilities, to make a real 
contribution to our national effort to 
build a better, brighter future for our 
people. f 

Yesterday’s New York Times contains 
an article which lists the splendid group 
of well-qualified persons appointed by 
President Eisenhower to serve on the 
National Goals Commission. Today, the’ 
Times has published an editorial, “A Call 
for Greatness” reflecting upon some of 
the challenges which will be faced by the 
Commission. 

Because I believe that the establish- 
ment of the Commission represents a 
constructive step toward laying a 
sounder foundation for an ever-greater 
future for our country, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article and the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the New York Times, Feb. 7, 1960] 


PRESIDENT Filits His “Goats” PANEL-—-NAMES 
NINE MEMBERS AND CALLS FOR ProGRAM To 
MEET THE “Great IsSUES” OF ERA 


(By E. W. Kenworthy) 


WASHINGTON, February 6.—President Eisen- 
hower gave his Commission on National 
Goals its franchise today. 

In doing so, he called upon the Commission 
to “identify the great issues of our genera- 
tion and describe our objectives in these 
various areas.” 

In effect, the President also told the 1l- 
man Commission that it was to pursue its 
inquiry and arrive at its conclusions with- 
out reference to his own views or those held 
by the heads of executive departments of 
the Government. 

In a letter to Dr. Henry M. Wriston, the 
Commission’s Chairman, the President said 
that he hoped the panel would “develop a 
broad outline of coordinated national policies 
and programs for the next decade and 
longer.” 

“I should like to emphasize my desire,” the 
President went on, “that the inquiry be con- 
ducted free of any direct connection with 
me or other portions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

In making public this letter, the Presi- 
dent also announced that the membership 
of the panel had been completed. 

Three days ago the President named Dr. 
Wriston as Chairman and Frank Pace, Jr., as 
Vice Chairman. Dr. Wriston is president 
emeritus of Brown University. Mr. Pace, who 
served under former President Harry 8S. Tru- 
man as Secretary of the Army and Director 
of the Budget, is now chairman of the Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp. 

The nine other members are: 

Dr. James R. Killian Jr., chairman of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology; Alfred 
M. Gruenther, president of the American 
Red Cross; Clark Kerr, president of the 
University of California; Learned Hand of 
New York, retired judge of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit; Edwin 
D. Canham, editor in chief of the Christian 
Science Monitor and president of the US. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Also, Colgate W. Darden, Jr.. former presi- 
dent of the University of Virginia and for- 
mer-Governor of Virginia; James B. Conant, 
former president of Harvard and former Am- 
bassador to West Germany; George Meany, 
president of the AFIrCIO; Crawford H. 
Greenwalt, president of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. 

PLAN ANNOUNCED IN 1959 


President Eisenhower announced his in- 
tention of creating the National Goals Com- 
mission in his state of the Union Message 
in January 1959. He put Robert E. Merriam, 
one of his assistants, in charge of finding 
a chairman and members and also the pri- 
vate foundations to provide the financing. 

The 13 months’ delay has been occasioned 
by the difficulties that Mr. Merriam en- 
countered in carrying out both parts of his 
assignment. 

It was only a week ago that the Commis- 
sion membership was completed. 

The failure to get financial support from 
private foundations, according to officials in 
the foundations, was attributable to the fact 
that Mr. Merriam was unable to supply a 
prospectus that satisfied the foundations on 
what the committee was expected to do. 

The White House announcement today did 
not mention financing. However, it was un- 
derstood that the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion would put up part of the money; there 
were also reports, which could not be con- 
firmed, that the Ford Foundation had agreed 
to pay part of the cost. 
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Mrs. Anne W. Wheaton, associate White 
House Press Secretary, said that the Commis~ 
sion would announce its Executive Director, 
William P. Bundy, a son-in-law of former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, is expected 
to get the post. 

In a memorandum to the Commission, the 
President ‘also said: 

“It is no wonder that a Nation so recently 
thrust into a position of world leadership is 
sometimes bewildered by its new rofe. 

In this situation, the President declared, 
“the Commission has the opportunity to 
sound a call for greatness to a resolute peo- 
ple, in the. best tradition of our Founding 
Fathers.” 





[From the New York Times, Feb. 8, 1960] 
A CALL For GREATNESS 


In what could be a historic step in the 
development of our free institutions, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has named a distinguished 
group of private citizens, under Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston’s leadership, to a Commission on Na- 
tional Goals. The President has defined the 
group's task as that of sounding ‘a call for 
greatness to a resolute people.” 

Greatness for a nation like ours in this 
era of unprecedented rapidity of change and 
unprecedented challenges to freedom must 
be composed of many elements. In terms of 
our basic values the search for greatness 
must be in important part the search for 
greater liberty and greater dignity of every 
individual in our society. 

In setting goals for a still greater future 
America the Wriston Commission will have 
to point the way to elimination of. those bar- 
riers which still prevent large numbers of 
our fellow citizens from realizing their full 
potentialities. The elimination of discrimi- 
nation based on color, on race, on religion, 
on national origin, or even on sex must ob- 
viously be one of our prime aims. And high 
on our priority list must certainly also be a 
radical improvement in the quality and 
quantity of the education available to our 
people, for education in a democracy is the 
magic key which opens the door of oppor- 
tunity for maximum development of each 
individual’s capabilities. 

Since the economic power of our Nation is 
central in determining what we can do as a 
nation and how well we can live as individ- 
uals, the Wriston Commission will have to 
pay close attention to our possibilties in this 
area. - Fortunately, a good start has been 
made in this field by the earlier work of the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund. Clearly some- 
thing like a 4- or 5-percent average. annual 
gain in our total output is needed if we are 
to meet the problem posed by our rapidly 
growing population, by the requirements of 
defense and of financing the needed rapid 
expansion of scientific research, and by our 
moral obligations to the hundreds of mil- 
lions.of our fellow human beings in under- 
developed nations that are now beginning 
the industrialization process. And to get 
this rapid economic growth we need major 
gains in productivity and substantial reduc- 
tions in production costs, essential improve- 
ments in our economy which are required 
also to meet the challenge of ever-increasing 
competition on world markets. 

Even this brief résumé of some of the key 
areas to which the Wriston Commission must 
devote its attention makes clear how com- 
plex are the problems it faces. But even 
more complex than setting American goals 
for greatness is the task of implementing 
those goals. The Wriston Commission has 
not, and we may be sure does not want, the 
power to order our people to do anything. 
Obviously what President Eisenhower has in 
mind is the belief that if the call to great- 
ness is sounded by such a distinguished 
group our democratic political system has 
the potentialities for responding to the call. 

To lay down the goals for a better and still 
greater America is to give our Nation a sense 
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of purpose and a sense of direction which 
enlightened and vigorous political leadership 
can then use to mobilize our people toward 
the attainment of those goals. 





Stored Foodstuffs and Fallout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
know that many of us are very much con- 
cerned about the possibility of adequate 
foodstuffs in the event of a nuclear at- 
tack upon this country. Such an attack, 
however horrible in its comprehension, 
might occur, and the article which fol- 
lows, by Dr. J. R. Neller of the University 
of Florida Agricultural ent Sta- 
tion in Gainesville, Fla., gives us some 
very interesting information about this 
problem. 

I noted with a great deal of interest 
that Dr. Neller recommends that the 
present levels of stored foodstuffs should 
be carefully maintained. This statement 
emphasizes the feeling shared by many 
of my colleagues that our surplus food is 
a blessing rather than a curse. I hope 
that a study, as recommended by Dr. 
Neller, can be made as a possible means 
for improving the storage of our food- 
stuff against fallout contamination. 

The complete article by Dr. Neller 
follows: 

[From Science, Jan. 1, 1960] 
SToreD FooDsTUFFs AND FALLOUT 
(By J. R. Nelier) 

Because of the high concentration of 
radioactive fallout in bombed areas after a 
nuclear attack, soils would be contaminated 
and crops could not be grown for a consid- 
erable period. The effects of this critical 
period of possible starvation could be miti- 
gated by utilization of so-called surplus 
grains, milk, and egg products from s q 
The shelters that house the foodstuffs Would 
keep them from being contaminated by 
strontium 90 and other long-lived radioiso-. 
topes. These storage structures could be de- 
contaminated far more easily and more 
quickly than the soils on which hayet would 
have to be grown, 

Much attention is being given | to the prob- 
lem of the accumulation of large supplies 
of surplus grains, milk, and egg products in 
storage in this country, and to the cost of 
maintaining the proper storage conditions to 
insure against spoilage. Granted that these 
costs are high, such surpluses nevertheless 
constitute the cheapest kind of insurance 
against possible starvation periods that would 
follow an atomic holocaust. In fact, protec- 
tive storage of foodstuffs seems to be the 
only means of alleviating, at least to some 
extent, critical food shortages in contami- 
nated regions. 

The normal production of foodstuffs would 
probably be suddenly and completely cut off 
in extensive areas beneath bomb bursts. 
Data are at hand that show how long the 
present stored surpluses would supply the 
population. These data show that they 
would be consumed in & comparatively short 
time, even when rationed at a bare mainte- 
nance level. * 

For these reasons the t levels of 
stored foodstuffs should be carefully main- 
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tained. More than that, a study should be 
made of possible means of improving storage 
against faliout contamination. In addition, 
consideration should be given to the ad- 
visability of increasing the stored amounts 
of some foodstuffs and possibly decreasing 
others. Maintaining reserves of fiber ma- 
terials should also be considered, particularly 
of materials needed for clothing. 





Panamanian-United States Relations 


SPEECH 
HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr.. Speaker, the 
Republic of Panama has requested the 
right to fly the Panamanian flag over the 
Canal Zone. This request has been 
under consideration in the executive 
branch, where it has apparently received 
mixed reactions. Up to the present time, 
there has been no formal and final deci- 
sion. The pending resolution is most 
timely. The action we take on this reso- 
lution today will enable the executive 
branch to take cognizance of the views 
of the Congress before acting on the re- 
quest by Panama. I believe that it would 
be a serious mistake to permit the Pan- 
amanian flag to be flown over the Canal 
Zone. - Since the first U.S. treaty with 
Panama in 1903, ours is the only flag 
which has flown over the Canal Zone, 
where by treaty we exercise in perpetuity 
all the rights, power, and authority we 
would possess and exercise if the United 
States were sovereign. 

The treaty language is not ambiguous. 
It is clear and to the point. It spells 
out that in the Canal Zone the United 
States has all the rights, power, and 
authority that the United States “would 
possess and exercise if it were the sover- 
eign of the territory within which said 
langs and waters are located to the en- 
tire exclusion of the exercise by the Re- 
public of Panama of any such sovereign 
rights, power, or authority.” 

I am Convinced that this resolution is 
urgently necessary. It is the result of 
hearings held by the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs on the flag ques- 
tion. The subcommittee did not formal- 
ly pass on the wisdom of granting this 
request by Panama, although several 
members, including myself, were ready 
to vote in the negative. The resolution 
refiects the unanimous subcommittee 
view that it would constitute a major 
deviation from traditional treaty inter- 
pretation and that the executive branch 
should be enjoined from arrogating to 
itself the authority to bypass the joint 
approval requirements = oe constitu- 
tional treatymaking p. 

Although the issues Sato clear to those 
of us who have followed and participated 
in‘ the subcommittee hearings, I know 
that there are some very able and con- 
scientious men who entertain doubts 
about the propriety of the Congress 
adopting a sense resolution on such a 
a matter. 
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Such misgivings were not overlooked 
by. the subcommittee, nor were they ig- 
nored by the full:Committee on Foreign 
Affairs which confirmed the subcom- 
mittee’s action with but one dissenting 
vote. This- resolution is before the 
House as the result of the mature judg- 
ment of those who carefully weighed the 


testimony and considered the conflicting © 


views of a number of qualified witnesses, 
both official and private. 

The views of those opposed to the 

resolution may be summarized as falling 
broadly within the following seven cate- 
gories: 
_ First. Changing conditions in Panama 
require flexibility of action in the. De- 
partment of State and the resolution 
would prove a burdensome interefer- 
ence. 

Second. The resolution may infringe 
on the constitutional power and duty of 
the President to conduct our foreign af- 
fairs. 

Third. The resolution embarks the 
United States on a dangerous precedent 


“in shackling executive prerogative and 


could lead to the necessity of congres- 
sional reapproval of every treaty situa- 
tion which presents a novel point. 

Fourth. The resolution raises, without 
answering, questions concerning the 
nature and definition of traditional 
treaty interpretation. 

Fifth. That fiying the Panamanian 
flag would be of no real consequence to 
our position there and would constitute 
a harmless and costless gesture of good 
will. 

Sixth. That authorizing Panama to 
fly its flag would be an exercise, not a 
denial of our control. 

Seventh. The resolution unjustifiably 
assumes flying the Panamanian flag in 
the Canal Zone could be a dangerous 
first step to other and more important 
rights. 

Let us examine these points, one by 
one. 

First, to hold that changing condi- 
tions require flexibility of action is 
plausible, but highly specious. Com- 
promise can be good, but if carried to 
the extreme of surrender of a right, can 
be the worst solution for an exigency. 
Flexibility should always be held within 
reasonable and authorized limits. The 
proposal to fly the Panamanian flag in 
the Canal Zone is very definitely not 
within the authorized limits of our 
traditional interpretation of the treaty. 

Second, the resolution does not de- 
prive the Executive of any of its con- 
stitutional power and duty to conduct 
our foreign affairs. The resolution sim- 
ply reminds the Executive that it has a 
partner in the treaty process who should 
be consulted before changes are made. 

Third, the resolution would not lead 
to the necessity of congressional re- 
approval of every treaty situation which 
presents a novel point. I think the de- 
bate today has made abundantly clear 
that it is aimed at averting actions 
which would have the effect of improp- 
erly bypassing the Congress. 

Fourth, the point that the resolution 


Taises unanswered questions concerning 


the nature and definition of traditional 
interpretation is not likely to be raised 
by those who have studied the history of 
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our treaty negotiations with Panama. 
Records of the 1955 treaty negotiations 
show that at that time our State De- 
partment held a strong negative view. on 
the flag question and was vitally con- 
cerned with preserving our sole right to 
fly the flag over the Canal Zone. 

Fifth, the view that flying the Pana- 
manian flag would be of no real conse- 
quence is not shared by Panamanians, 
who are fully aware of its significance 
as a preeminently important symbol of 
sovereignty. 

Sixth, granting Panama permission to 
fly the flag would not be an exercise of 
control. It would be a’ surrender of a 
symbol of control that could not easily 
be revoked. 

Seventh, I fear that those who believe 
the resolution unjustifiably assume that 
flying the Panamanian flag in the Canal 
Zone could be a dangerous first step to 
other and more important rights are 
either unaware of the total demands of 
Panama, or have. mistakenly discounted 
their real significance. 

Actually, it is not so much that there 
would follow additional demands. We 
have now, and have had for some time, 
demands for further surrenders. To 
grant the flag request will unquestionably 
give encouragement for a renewal of a 
long chain of demands by Panama of 
additional rights. 

The Republic of Panama has officially 
already urged a number of concessions, 
all of which were unequivocally rejected 
by the United States during the 1955 
treaty negotiations. They were denied 
as being in conflict with the basic rights 
of the United States under provisions 


‘ of the 1903 treaty with Panama. They 


are: 

First. That the Panamanian flag be 
flown as well.as the U.S. flag in the 
Canal Zone, including on vessels. 

Second. That Spanish be the official 
language in the Canal Zone along with 
the English language. 

Third. That foreign consuls in the 
Canal Zone be accredited by Panama 
rather than by the United States. 

Fourth. That Panamanian citizens be- 
fore Canal Zone courts be tried by mixed 
tribunals, American and Panamanian 
judges. 

Fifth. That Panamanian postage be 
used on all mail matter dispatched from 
the Canal Zone. 

Sixth. That the United States wholly 
recognize Panamanian sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that these offi- 


cial demands constitute the best answer 
to those who feel that granting the flag 
request would not lead to further de- 
mands. ° 

I find it somewhat appalling to real- 
ize the extent to which our present for- 
eign policy is tinged here and there with 
attempts at appeasement when what 
we should do is stand firm on maintain- 
ing our rights. 

Some people, disgusted by the unjus- 
tified vilifications, criticisms and recent 
mob violence directed against the United 
States, are seriously proposing the advis- 
ability of placing the Panama Canal 
under same form of international con- 
trol. I am opposed to such an abdica- 
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tion of our rights and responsibilities. 
If in the remote future, however, con- 
ditions should become so changed and 
altered that the logical course would 
narrow down. to a form of international 
control, I wish to point out that our 
authority and power of decision would 
have been impaired, if not completely 
negated by an earlier surrender on the 
flag issue. 

When the executive branch took a 
strong stand in 1955 against flying the 
Panamanian flag in the zone, it inferred 
that the Congress would be consulted 
before taking any action which might be 
regarded as receding from the position 
of our sovereignty in that area. To 
yield. on this point would be con- 
strued by many as a sign of appease- 
ment and weakness and could result 
in erosion of our control as a mat- 
ter or right. I cannot believe that 
in the long run the majority of Pana- 
manians will head the exhortation of 
those unfriendly to us, whether they 
come from Castro, from Nasser, or from 
the Kremlin. We have an _ abiding 
friendship for the people of Panama, 
whose independence we sponsored and 
guaranteed. We must maintain a firm 
basis for our mutual friendship, esteem 
and trust. We must not embark on 
any course that would involve a double 
meaning, and that is just what grant- 
ing the flag request would do. The pro- 
ponents in the United States would treat 
it as a token gesture; the Panamanians 
would accept it for its true value and be 
justifiably provoked by our efforts to 
minimize it. 

Mr. Speaker, for the sake of preserv- 
ing our basic treaty rights, for the sake 
of avoiding needless future misunder- 
standings, and for the sake of truly pro- 
moting our mutual friendship with Pan- 
ama, I urge the immediate adoption of 
this resolution. 





Resolutions of North Dakota Association 
of Rural Electric Cooperatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
orD the resolutions adopted by the Board 
of Directors of the North Dakota Asso- 
ciation of Rural Electric Cooperatives. 

This is a great organization of farmers 
and their views are the views of most of 
the farmers of my State. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ResoLurion 1 

We note that recommendations have been 

made for further enlarging the soil bank 


_ and we respectfully urge Congress to care- 


fully and completely study and evaluate the 
effects any further increase in the soil bank 
will have on the whole ecomomic life of all 
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citizens of a preponderantly agricultural 
State such as North Dakota, before the soil 
bank is further increased. 


RESOLUTION 2 


We condemn the plans and proposals to 
increase or eliminate the ceiling on interest 
rates paid by the Government on Federal 
financing and further, we condemn all pro- 
posals to increase the interest rate on REA 
loans, and we urge our congressional delega- 
tion to oppose all ‘moves in that diection. 


RESOLUTION 3—SLACK WATER NAVIGATION 


Since slack water navigation is deemed by 
many people to be a necessity downstream 
from the mainstem dams in the Missouri 
River, for the reason that navigation and 
power irrigation uses for wateg do not coin- 
cidey we have, therefore, in the past, re- 
quested that a study be made of slack water 
navigation in this area with an eye to con- 
serving water for more provident and bene- 
ficial uses upstream. 

In his budget message, President Eisen- 
hower has inciuced an item of only $10,000 
to make such a study. However, the Corps 
of Engineers has stated that at least $300,000 
would be needed to make an adequate study. 

Since it appears that slack water naviga- 
tion would solve both the irrigation power 
needs for water as well as those of naviga- 
tion, we believe that it is in the best inter- 
ests of the Nation to have this study made 
as soon as possible. 

Therefore, we, the board of directors of 
the North Dakota Association of Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperatives, do hereby resolve that we 
ask the Congress to appropriate the full 
amount of $300,000 needed by the Corps of 
Engineers to make a study of slack water 
navigation on the lower Missouri. 


And we further resolve to ask Oongress © 


that these funds be granted as soon as pos- 
sible in order that the study can start with- 
out undue, costly delay. 





A Sound Civil Rights Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Berkshire Eagle, in Pittsfield, 
Mass., dated January 29 and which I 
believe to be very important and timely: 

A Sounp Crivrt Ricuts PLan 


The stickiest political question confronting 
the 1960 seSsion of Congress is how to frame 
a meaningful civil rights bill that will be at 
least slightly acceptable to the South. This, 
of course, is a perennial problem; but in a 
national election year it has particular polit- 
ical urgency. Neither party dares go before 
the electorate without a current civil rights 
record to point to. 

Until this week, the picture on Capitol 
Hill was confused and not at all encour- 
aging. The only specific proposal before 
Congress was a plan suggested by the Presi- 
dent’s Civil Rights Commission for appoint- 
ment of Federal registrars to deal with 
situations in which Southern Negroes are 
systematically restrained from voting in 
national elections. Whatever its virtues, this 
plan was badly undercut by the President 
himself, who indicated some weeks ago that 
he doubfs its constitutionality. 
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In the midst of this confusion, a new 
proposal has now been brought forward by 
Vice President Nixon’s friend and mite 
Attorney General William P. Rogers. 
Rogers plan is a substitute for the Givit 
Rights Commission’s plan, but it goes con- 
siderably farther in several important re- 
spects. It nonetheless appears to have the 
blessings of the White*House, and it offers a 
sane and practical rallying point for liberals 
of both parties. 

The basic feature of the Rogers plan is 
that it would be administered by the Federal 
courts rather than by the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. It provides for appointment of 
“voting referees” by the Federal courts in 
localities where civil suits brought by the 
U.S. Justice Department have exposed a 
consistent pattern of discrimination against 
prospective Negro voters. The “voting 
referees” would then be authorized to certify _ 
as eligible voters persons in that locality 
who had previously been unable to register 
because of race, color or religion. 

Unlike the Federal registrars proposed in 
the Civil Rights Commission plan, these vot- 
ing referees would be empowered to qualify 
voters for State as well as Federal elections. 
They would also be empowered to see that 
qualified Negroes are actually permitted to 
vote as well as to register. And most im- 
portant of all, any local election official who 
tried to prevent a person from voting, after 
that person had been declared eligible by a 
Federal referee, would be subject to prose- 
cution for contempt of court at a nonjury 
trial. 

This proposal is no panacea. Because the 
judicial process is necessarily slow, and be- 
cause each locality in which the plan is in- 
voked would be subject to separate legal 
action, the benefits it would bring would 
obviously come slowly. But it nevertheless 
would represent a big néw step in the right 
direction. And it would take effective ac- 
count of the fact. that the right to vote is 
the right from .which all other civil rights 
for southern Negroes must eventually spring. 

In sum, the Rogers plan is one that de- 
serves firm support not only from President 
Eisenhower, who has too often limited him- 
self to vague platitudes on the cjwil rights 
question, but from liberals of both parties. 
Who gets the credit for a workable civil 
rights bill this year is a lot less important 
than that a workable bill be passed. 





What Is Democracy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the National Association of Broadcasters 
and the Electronic Industries Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, sponsors the Voice of 
Democracy contest among high school 
students. In my opinion, they render 
an outstanding public service by con- 
ducting these contests as a means to 
stimulate American youth to think about 
the meaning of our form of government 
in our own lives and to communicate 
their ideas to others. Winning essays 
are selected by a panel of judges, after 
which the top essayist for each State 
comes to Washington on a 4-day, all ex- 
penses paid, trip. Their activities here 
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will begin on Sunday, February 21, the 


eve of George Washington’s birthday, 


The North Dakota winner in the 1959- 
60 Voice of Democracy contest is Miss 
Bonnie Nelson of rural route No. 2, Man- 
dan, N. Dak. She-has written an excel- 
lent article on what she herself found 
democracy to mean, and I am proud to 
commend it to theiouse of Representa- 


The article follows: 
Tue Voice oF Democracy 


One Saturday afternoon, while sitting at 
home, I of the essay I should 
write for “The Voice of Democracy” con- 
test. It occurred to me. that if someone 
asked me, “What is democracy?” how would 
I answer? The more I thought of this, the 
more I to realize that I couldn't de- 


fine it with just a word, a sentence, or even - 


@ paragraph. Finally, I came to a rather 
frightening realization that I couldn’t 
really answer that question. So I began my 
search for the answer to “What is democ- 
racy?” 

I found that democracy is the founda- 
tion upon which this United States of 
America rests. It is the very basis of our 
system of ent. I went on with my 
research and dug out the history of our 
democracy. 5 

The United States was not always demo- 
cratic. In 1776 it was under the tyrannical 
rule of an English king. The quest for 
democracy prompted the drafting of the 
Declaration of Independence. Democracy is 
the groundwork that our Constitution was 
built upon; the search for it steered men 
through the Revolution and led Washing- 
ton and his handful of bloody and battered 
men across the Delaware. Was this de- 

. Mocracy? No, it was the base of our de- 
mocracy, but this wasn’t the elusive defi- 
nition that I was looking for. 

F went on with my search and came to the 
battles fought for freedom’s sake. There 
was the French and Indian War, the War 
of 1812, and finally, as the awful culmina- 
tion of man’s desire for equality—the Civil 
War. That was the bloody and horrible 
price we had to pay. 

As I read further I came to World Wars 
I and Il, and then to the Korean conflict. 
What did I discover? That we—as a na- 
tion—had upheld our rights and our free- 
doms. We had protected our democracy. 
But, where is this Gemocracy? What is this 
invisible object that many have paid the 
supreme sacrifice for? We have fought with 
words, bullets, and prayer. We have main- 
tained our right to practice democracy. 

I went to bed that night with democracy 
ringing in my ears. It was still there when 


I awoke the ‘next morning. and dressed for . 


church. After church, while I mingled with 
the people, I heard men discussing who 
would be the man to fill North Dakota's 
vacancy in the Senate. The merits and de- 
merits of a number of people were being 
discussed. Continuing on, I came to a 
cluster of people talking about the ser- 
mon they had heard that morning. All 
speaking their minds freely. Arriving down- 
town, I began looking at store windows, and 
suddenly it struck me. Why, of course, this 
is democracy—the people. I had seen it all 
that morning, just as I did every other day. 
Democracy is all around me. There is free 
enterprise; the refinery upon the hill and 
the stores lining the streets. Free political 
discussion; unrestrained, heated, and some- 
times very critical and controversial. And 
my church—there it was, for anyone to wor- 
ship in. 

Here, then, was democracy. Democracy 
had been surrounding me everywhere, but I 
had been too blind to see it. 
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I felt better now, but I still wasn’t satis- 
fied. I asked myself, “What, to me, is the 
most important facet of democracy?” 

There it was again—‘to me’—the indi- 
vidualistic point of view. Democracy is 
opinion, rights, beliefs, and freedom. 

But I think the aspect of democracy that 
is most important and indispensable, is the 
side of democracy born in the soul of every 
human being, regardless of the color of his 
skin, or where he makes his home; the right 
to worship his God whenever and wherever 
he wishes. 

Now when I think of democracy, I don’t 
necessarily picture legal documents and his- 
tory books; I picture the little church 
around the corner. The children coming to 
Sunday school, and later on, their parents 
bringing, not sending them, to church. 

Democracyyis what you see every Sunday 
morning in front of the churches, cathe- 
drals, and synagogues, and hear within their 
walls. This, to me, is its most important 
phase. It is that part of democracy that is 
within a man’s soul—it can be neither de- 
stroyed nor enslaved. 

Now, I was fully satisfied. I knew what 
democracy was. I now knew how I would 
answer the query, “What is democracy?” 
Democracy is Main Street, U.S.A, 





World War I Veterans’ Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Harold E. 
Stearley, commander of the Veterans of 
World War I, Barracks No. 1178, Brazil, 
Ind., sets out in the following letter to 
the editor of the Indianapolis Star, true 
facts regarding the plight of the vast 
majority of World War I veterans. Con- 
gress has completely overlooked legisla- 
tion which would give the rapidly dwin- 
dling ranks of World War I veterans 
proper recognition for the services and 
sacrifices they endured during their 
youthful years. Some of these veterans’ 
education and established businesses 
were completely terminated by reason of 
military service at that time. 

Worip War I VETERANS’ NEEDS 


(By Harold E. Stearley, commander, Veterans 
World War I, Barracks No. 1178, Brazil, 
Ind.) 


It needs to be brought to the attention 
of the powers-that-be that ever since 1917 
the World War I veteran has been working at 
a financial and physical disadvantage * * * 
It now is more than apparent to all, who will 
but stop and consider, that the World War 
I veteran, in order to stay in the present-day 
economic race, must have a monthly return 
of at least $100 a month from the Govern- 
ment (no strings attached) in order that he 
or she may make that long last mile (out- 
side the breadline). 

Ten thousand eight hundred World War I 
men are dying every month, 360 every day, 15 
every hour, 1 every 4 minutes. Most are 
going to an early grave from worry for lack 
of proper, food, clothing and shelter. * * * 
Whenever a pension for veterans of World 
War I is mentioned in Congress, invariably 
certain propagandists attempt to stampede 
the taxpayers by citing astronomical cost 
projections, 


Let us consider a case in point. + In 1959 


this barracks had a membership of 119. Dur- 
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ing said year we lost seven members by 
death. It is reasonable to assume that, this 
death rate will increase each year as the years 
go by; but even with the same arinual death 
rate within 17 years our membership will be 
entirely used up; and the same ratio is 
bound to apply to the entire national mem- 
bership. 

By 1976 any World War I man will be liv- 
ing on borrowed time. It naturally follows 
that the cost of this proposed pension will 
be reduced 6 percent the first year in effect; 
12 percent the second year and, therefore, by 
1976 only 6 percent of these men will be 
still living and the cost of said pension will 
have been redticed 94 percent, These facts 
and figures are arrived at by simple arith- 
metic. It is impossible for the propagandists 
to juggle the above figures. 

We would like to call it to the attention of 
the powers-that-be’ that the majority of 
World War I men cannot qualify for social 
security, and the remainder can draw only 
a token amount per month. They were 
born 20 years too soon. 

Brazil Barracks No. 1178, therefore, wishes 
to respectfully request the legislative and 
executive departments of the Government of 
the United States to immediately enact spe- 
cial World War I pension legislation along 
the same lines as that enacted for the Granda 
Army of the Republic and for the Spanish- 
American War veterans, 





Battle Lines: 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Sun-Times, January 
30, 1960: 

BaTrLe Lines: 1960 


Conservatism—a label that the Republi- 
can Party has worn for as many years as any- 
body can remember—had its face scrubbed 
by Vice President Nrxon in his kickoff speech 
of the 1960 campaign. The result should be 
of great benefit to the Republicans who go 
to the people in the fall elections. 

In his Chicago speech, Nixon, as top 
spokesman for the 1960 brigade of GOP can- 
didates, restated’ the party’s devotion to 
basic principles (and drew the campaign 
battle lines) in these words: 

“We Republicans have unshakable faith 
that the way to achieve [America’s] goals is 
by the free choice of millions of individual 
consumers, by the productive efforts of free 
management and labor, and by local and 
State action wherever possible—supple- 
mented when necessary but not supplanted 
by the Federal Government. 

“The philosophy of most of our opponents 
is just the opposite. They claim that the 
road to progress has to be paved with bigger 
government, more spending and higher tax 
bills for the people to pay. 

“For 20 years Democratic administratiéns 
promised to give the American people the 
economic abundance and prosperity that the 
people, stimulated by 7 years of Republican 
faith in freedom, have in great measure now 
achieved for themselves. And as long as 
they are left free of arbitrary controls, the 
American people will continue to achieve 
greater and greater abundance with fair 
shares for everyone.” 

There will, thus, be no change in the par- 
ty’s attachment to Government frugality and 
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concern for keeping Government’s hands as 
far as possible off the processes of everyday 
economic life, 

But conservatism, in the old sense, went 
out the window when the Vice President 
turned to world affairs: 

“We offer partnership, our advice and as- 
sistance in helping peoples everywhere to 
achieve the economic progress which is es- 
sential if they are to have better food and 
housing and health than they presently en- 
joy. * * * Let our mission in the world to- 
day be to extend to all mankind not just the 
ideal but the fact of freedom—by preserving 
and protecting and defending it, by helping 
others achieve it, by offering our own exam- 
ple of a free society at work.” 

And domestically, he set targets for in- 
creased protection for the aged, the unem- 
ployed and the disabled to match, we should 
think, anything the Democrats may pro- 
pose—and certainly a more forthright civil 
rights program than they will find it conve- 
nient to match. 

Extremists of the right and left will quar- 
rel vigorously with parts of the program. 


4 


The majority of thoughtful moderates will © 


find, we think, that it boils down to a 
simple logical proposition: The Nation's obli- 
gations to improve the well-being of its peo- 
ple and help build a durable peace in the 
world can best be met by the unequaled 
energies of our free system. 

Call it liberal conservatism, conservative 
liberalism, or plain commonsense—we think 
it is cut to the pattern of the space age. 





Reduction and Stricter Control of Impor- 
tation of Beef and Other Red Meat 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS G 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a resolution adopted by the 
Kansas Legislature, calling upon the 
Congress, the U.S. Tariff Commission, 
and the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to do everything within their respective 
powers to bring about a reduction and 
stricter control of the importation of 
beef and other red meats. 

The resolution is as follows: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 13 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States, the US. 
Department of Agriculture, and the US. 
Tariff Commission to reduce and control 
the importation of beef and other red 
meats from foreign countries and to estab- 
lish smaller quotas and other controls on 
such imports 


Whereas the expanding imports of beef 
and other red meats on the hoof and in the 
frozen or processed form pose a very serious 
threat to the domestic cattle and livestock 
industries of this country; and 

Whereas such imports into this country 
of beef and other red meats are currently 
expanding at a rate which is altogether out 
of proportion to any justifiable need and 
at the present time such imports constitute 
at least 10 percent of our domestic consump- 
tion of beef and other red meats; and 

Whereas the domestic livestock producers 
of this country have for some time been ex- 
pending their own funds to expand the 
national market for beef and other red 
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meats and if imports of these commoditics 


are not further restricted any expansion in 
said national market will result only in pro- 
viding foreign competitors with a most at- 
tractive market at the expense of the 
American producers; and 

Whereas the feeding of grain to cattle and 
livestock by the domestic cattle and livestock 
industries provides the principal means of 
solving the burdensome feed-grain surplus 
now depressing the total agricultural mar- 
ket; and « 

Whereas a reasonable restriction on im- 
ports of beef and other red meats would 
provide a means of reducing this feed-grain 
surplus, as then Americans would consume 
American-fed beef and livestock rather than 
that fed in foreign countries; and 

Whereas the further prosperity and 
strength of this country is in a large measure 
dependent upon a prosperous and growing 
domestic agricultural economy: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas (the Senate concur- 
ring therein), That we respectfully urge and 
request the Congress of the United States, 
U.S. Tariff Commission, and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to do everything within 
their respective powers to bring about a 
reduction and stricter control of the im- 
portation of beef and other red meats in any 
form from any foreign country and to estab- 
lish smaller quotas for the importation of 
the same, such quotas to be predetermined 
on an annual basis, thus providing American 
beef. and livestock producers with the 
needed protection and vital encouragement 
necessary for the maintenance and welfare 
of their own industry, and helping insure 
the future prosperity and strength of this 
country; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to transmit an enrolled copy of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent and Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States, to each member of the Kansas 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States and to the Chairman of the US. Tariff 
Commission. 

I hereby certify that the above concurrent 
resolution originated in the house, and was 
adopted, by that body. 

FEBRUARY 2, 1960. 

Jess TAYLOR, 
Speaker of the House. 
A. E. ANDERSON, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

Adopted by the senate February 4, 1960. 

Paut P. WIMSEH, 

President Pro Tempore of the Senate. 
RALPH E.. ZARKER, 

Secretary of the Senate. 





The Late Honorable John J. O’Connor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0; 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great sorrow that I received the 
news of the passing of the late Honor- 
able John J. O’Connor. To those who 
knew him, he has left behind him a true 
and deep spirit of admiration, not only 
for his personal integrity, but as one who 
with courage undaunted in the face of 
adversity; remained intellectually vigor- 
ous and high spirited until the last, 
never losing the hope of combating his 
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illness and returning to the work he 
loved, that of halping his fellow men. 
This spirit of val and good humor 
until the last is truly worthy of the man 
that the late John O’Connor was. 
Many things could be said in super- 
fiuity of the individual activities of such 
a man, but it is the spirit of the man 
which held forth through his many un- 
dertakings and which endeared him to 
his friends. To his family and loved 
ones, I extend my deepest sorrow and 
the comfort that this fine person lived 
life to his fullest capacity, never suffer- 
ing defeat even to the last, but merely 
passing into the fuller life for which he 
strived, and one which he deserved. 





President’s New Reconstruction Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


O¥ ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted I insert 
herewith in the ConGREssIonaL RECORD 
an article from the February 15, 1960, 
issue of U.S. News & World Report dis- 


tions. As the article so clearly states, 
this new proposition brings back mem- 
ories of the force bills of the reconstruc- 
tion days following the War Between the 
States. As was once said, “he who fails 
to remember the past is condemned to 
live it again.” ‘The operation of the re- 
construction force bills in New York, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
other States outside the South should 
serve as a warning to all who would sup- 
port this new revolutionary proposal, 

The article follows: 

Here’s THE LATEST PLAN FoR CRACKING 

Down on Sovurm 

Judges in Federal courts, already wrestling 
with the problem of integrating races in 
schools, may soon be given the added job of 
policing elections. 

President Eisenhower wants to set up ma- 
chinery that can be used to assure that 
Negroes in Southern States are allowed to 

and vote in State, local, and national 
elections. This 


help of so-called voting referees. 

To the South, this proposal brings up 
memories of the “force bills” of Reconstruc- 
tion days after the Civil War. Once before, 
back in 1871, the Federal Government passed 
a law to police voting, but only in elections 
for Members of Congress. This law was ad- 
ministered by election supervisors ap- 
pointed by the Federal courts. Their powers, 
however, were abused by politicians in the 
big cities of the North, and the act was 
repealed in 1894. 

At the present time, the plan is to bring 
Federal power to bear to protect or assure 
voting rights with more safeguards against 
abuse than were contained in previous legis- 
lation. 

The plan, as being offered to Congress with 
White House backing, proceeds in methodical 
steps. : 

o 
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> 
FIRST, A COMPLAINT 
A Negro in the South, for example, com- 
plains that he is not permitted to vote, al- 
though qualified. If the Department of Jus- 
tice, which gets the complaint, decides that 


‘ #t has merit, suit is brought in Federal 


court under the 1957 Civil Rights Act. 

The suit is heard before a judge, without 
a jury. If the court finds that voting rights 
have been denied because of race or color, 
and that there has been a pattern of such 
deprivation, a U.S. voting referee is ap- 
pointed to continue the investigation. The 
referee is authorized to receive complaints 
from any other persons in that State who 
claim to have been deprived of their voting 
rights. 

After holding hearings and listening to 
evidence, the referee sends his findings to 
the Federal court where the case was origi- 
nally opened. The judge accepts the referee’s 

, “unless clearly erroneous,” and puts 
the findings in the form of a decree listing 
the names of those kept from voting be- 
cause of race or color. 

Voting certificates are issued to every per- 
son named in the decree. Copies of the de- 
cree are served on all election officials of 
the State by the U.S. Attorney General's 
Office. Any State official who refuses to 
honor the decree faces action for contempt. 


FOR A LOOPHOLE: A PLUG 


In the South, some voting registrars in 
various States have resigned, leaving their 
tions unfilled. This effectively blocked 
efforts of some Negroes to register and vote 
for the first time. . 
The administration’s proposal would plug 


this loophole by providing that, if a voting” 


registrar resigns and no successor is named, 
any act of the registrar which constitutes 
a deprivation of voting rights should be con- 
sidered an act of the State, and the State 
may then be sued in Federal court. 


HOW OLD LAW WORKED 


The “force bill” repealed by Congress in 
1894 was not linked to race or color. It was 
based on the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to regulate its own Members. 

Under: the force bill, so-called supervisors 
of elections were appointed by Federal 
courts, which then stepped out of the pic- 
ture. These appointments could be made if 
two or more citizens in towns with a popu- 
lation of more than 20,000 requested to have 
“guarded and scrutinized” the registration of 
voters for any congressional! election, or the 
election itself. 

The supervisors were empowered to chal- 
lenge the qualifications of anyone seeking 
to register, and to mark the registration lists 
in such ways as to detect. irregularities. 

_In elections, the supervisors were author- 
ized to challenge any voters and to count 
the ballots. Federal marshals assisted the 
supervisors. Interference with these officials 
was made a criminal offense. 

The supervisors reported to a chief super- 
visor on the fairness of an election. If ir- 
regularities were found, the chief supervisor 
had authority to hold hearings, take testi- 
mony and issue subpenas. Results of such 
investigations were to be filed with the clerk 
of the House of Representatives. 

IN THE SOUTH: LITTLE EFFECT 


History records failure of the Federal elec- 
tion law in the South. Federal authorities 
tried thousands of times to prosecute viola- 
tions of the act, bug few convictions resulted. 

In South Carolina, for example, there were 
1,392 indictments, but only 114 convictions 
under the election law. 

One-party control by the Democrats made 
enforcement extremely difficult. Moreover, 
as the Ku Klux Klan gained strength, it 
severely restricted voting by Negroes and 
northern carpetbaggers. 

TROUBLE IN THE NORTH 


It was in the big cities of the North that 
the Federal election law had the most im- 
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pact. Democrats in Congress charged that 


.Republican Party machines. in the North 


deputized criminals, drunks, and armed 
thugs as marshals, and used them to keep 
Democratic voters from the polls. 

In 1876, of 5,001 Federal deputy marshals 
appointed to protect voting rights, 4,194— 
more than 80 percent—were appointed in the 
three northern States of New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania. One election super- 
visor in New York City drew fees totaling 
$145,000 for his services. 

In 1892, a special investigating committee 
of the House of Representatives went to New 
York City to observe the presidential elec- 
tion. A majority report written by the three 
Democratic members recommended repeal of 
the election law because it has “failed to 
produce any good results in the direction of 
the purity of elections or the protection of 
the ballot box.” 

The law was used, the majority report said, 
“only as part of the machinery of a party to 
‘compensate voters who are friendly to it, and 
to frighten from the polls the voters of the 
opposing party.” 

BRIGADE OF TROOPS 


In House debate on a move to repeal the 
law in September 1893, Representative John 
C. Black, Democrat, of Illinois, described the 
use of Federal marshals in the 1892 election 
in Chicago: 

“Barly in the morning of \that day, or 
rather in the shades of the preceding night, 
the supervisors and deputy marshals were 
arrayed, and there came 3,786 of them, more 
than a full brigade of such troops as they 
were. 

“They were drawn from the alleys, this 
militia of oppression. They were drawn from 
the slums, this battalion of bummers * * * 
and thus they stood, armed and equipped for 
their service, to protect the election in the 
city of Chicago, and in the great State of 
Tilinois.” 

In the Republican minority report, it was 
said that Federal supervisors and marshals 
were needed to combat ballot-box stuffing 
and the issuance of fraudulent naturaliza- 
tion certificates by Democratic Party 
machines. 

With Democrats in control of Congress, the 
force bill regulating voting was repealed in 
1894. 

OPPOSITION IN SOUTH 


Despite the differences between the old 
reconstruction law and the administration’s 
new proposal, Democratic opposition in the 
South remains strong. 

Senator HerMan E. TaLmapGe, Democrat, of 
Georgia, has called the plan for establishing 
referees “bait in a new election year for a 
second reconstruction era which would throw 
into Federal receivership the election ma- 
chinery not only of the Southern States, but 
also of all 50 States.” 

“Now we are asked,” said Senator A. Wr.uis 
RosBERTSON, Democrat, of Virginia, “to repeat 
the mistake which Congress made nearly 100 
years ago.” 

With these objections and the record of 
past experience in mind, Congress, in the 
weeks ahead, must decide whether it wants 
to hand over to Federal control the problem 


of policing voting rights of Negroes in the 
South. 





NATO: Its Second Decade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. HAYS. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include a very thoughtful article by Dr. 
Howard White, of the department of 
government, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, on the problems facing NATO as 
we enter the second decade of the alli- 
ance, ; 


Dr. White was a delegate to the Atlan- 
tic Congress held in London last June and 
participated in by about 650 delegates 
from the NATO nations and was an ob- 
server at the fifth NATO parliamentar- 
ians’ conference held in Washington last 
November. 


The article follows: 
NATO: Irs Seconp DECADE 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
NATO, was born in the cold fear that gripped 
Western Europe after the Communist take- 
over in Czechoslovakia in 1948. NATO was 
created as a military alliance in 1949. West- 
ern Europe was only beginning to recover 
from war’s. devastation. The Communists 
were the largest political party in Italy and 
France. They were stirring up discontent 
among the impoverished peoples of Western 
Europe. If civil wars were started, Russian 
troops in Eastern Germany and other satel- 
lites could readily come to the aid of their 
Communist comrades. Collective action by 
the nations of Western Europe, aided might- 
ily by men and equipment from the United 
States and Canada, was promised by the 
treaty which created NATO. There was ain 
imperative need for mutual protection, then. 

Now, NATO has entered its second decade. 
Western Europe is prosperous. Industry, 
commerce, agriculture have surpassed. pre- 
war levels, Living standards are higher and 
are still rising. The fear of Communist ag- 
gression against the West is receding, fos- 
tered by Khrushchev’s soothing propaganda. 
Although in its meeting in Paris last month 
NATO's Council repeated its annual call for 
speedy attainment of NATO’s goal of 30 
ground divisions, governments of member 
states continue to stall on meeting their 
obligations. Secretary Herter’s reminder to 
their Foreign and Defense Ministers that our 
commitment to maintain troops in Europe 
was made on the assumption of an integrated 
defense system of adequate size, seems to 
have left them unmoved. If Europeans are 
unconcerned, why should we maintain 
armed forces so far from our shores? Shall 
our soldiers come home? 

France stands out as the chief obstacle to 
attaining a military force of the nature and 
size planned for NATO. Even before De 
Gaulle returned to power, practically all of 
the French troops assigned to NATO had been 
withdrawn to wage war in Algeria. Last year, 
he withdrew naval contingents from NATO 
command and denied French air bases for 
US. air forces equipped with atomic weapons. 
De Gaulle contends that an integrated mili- 
tary force under supernational command is 
dead. The grandeur of France permits no 
recognition of a higher authority than his. 

Before condemning De Gaulle’s perhaps 
misguided attempt to restore the grandeur 
of France, we should look further into 
NATO's defensive strategy. Even if the rec- 
ommended 30 divisions were in being, inte- 
grated, and fully equipped, they would only 
be NATO’s shield. They could hold off Rus- 
sia’s 175 divisions only a short time. They 
are only a shield. The sword is the US. 
Strategic Air Command, assisted by British 
forces. Neither of these nor the forces 
eventually to be armed with intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles are integrated under 
NATO's Supreme Headquarter’s Command. 
Do you blame the French for insisting upon 
@ position corresponding to that of their 
allies? And if the larger powers will not 
let their forces be completely integrated 
under NATO’s command, why should the 
smaller nations hasten to do what they are 
asked to do? 
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Perhaps nothing shows more clearly how 
precarious is the NATO alliance than the 
split over the policy for West Berlin, Ade- 
nauer and De Gaulle oppose negotiating 
with Khrushchev over the status of West 
Berlin. Macmillan seems to have persuaded 
Eisenhower that some concessions, such as 
reducing the number of troops stationed 
there, will not impair the military position 
of the West. Our Government seems to 
ignore the warning by former Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson that any concession to 
Khrushchev brings closér to realization his 
often-announced objective: the withdrawal 
of foreign troops from oversea bases. Some 
of our generals are suggesting that when 
intercontinental ballistic missiles become 
operations we will not need to maintain our 
troops in Europe. Already, we have agreed 
to withdraw from our bases in Morocco. If 
our armies are brought home; is it reason- 
able to expect that the sword will flash out 
to avenge attack on any of the other 14 
members of NATO? If you think we would 
go to their defense, you are more optimistic 
than Iam, 

NATO members are divided three ways 
over trade policy. The European Economic 
Community, the Common Market countries, 
comprise West Germany, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands, and Luxembourg. They 
form a customs union with a common exter- 


nal tariff and common trading policy toward 


the rest of the world. They are more than 
a customs union. They plan integration 
generally in economic matters, even to es- 
tablishing a common currency. They think 
that they are taking the first step toward 
political unification of Europe, toward es- 
tablishing the United States of Europe. Op- 
posing the Gommon Market is a new group, 
the European Free Trade Association, the so- 
called outer seven: Austria, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Portugual, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
United Kingdom. They propose to abolish 
all trade barriers among themselves, but will 
leave each country free to deal independent- 
ly with all other countries. This division 
between NATO members is not primarily eco- 
nomic. Germany exports more to the seven 
than to her Common Market partners. The 
Common Market leaders have worked on 
the assumption that political union must 
come with economic union. The outer 
seven believe that politics and economics 
can be kept separate. The third group com- 
prises the two transatlantic NATO members: 
Canada and the United States. Why should 
these two countries remain in a military 
alliance if they are excluded from the eco- 
nomic benefits to free trade with Allies? 
Possibly a workable arrangement will be 
made at a meeting in Paris this week. 


Trade policy is not the only economic issue 
disrupting the alliance. There is the ques- 
tion whether the other prospering NATO 
members will join the United States in giv- 
ing financial and technical assistance to 
underdeveloped nations, which have been 
able to fend off Russian domination, largely 
due to aid from the United States. Obvi- 
ously, this calls for an extension of NATO, 
functionally as well as grographically. Al- 
ready, as a military alliance, NATO has 
spread beyond the North Atlantic to Italy, 
Greece, and Turkey. Greece and Turkey, as 
well as the struggling nations of southern 
Asia and the emerging states of Africa, need 
help from the economically stronger NATO 
members. NATO’s Secretary General Paul- 
Henri Spaak has said that “It is in the under- 
developed parts of the world that the de- 
cisive struggle” with the Communist world 
will be waged. Time and again has Khru- 
shchey challenged us to economic competi- 
tion in place of a military conflict. Verbally, 
the challenge has been accepted. The NATO 
Council at its December meeting in Paris 
agreed upon a 10-year program to branch 
out into economic and scientific coopera- 
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tion—without any relaxation in military de- 
fense, 

Genuine cooperation in flancial and eco- 
nomic aid to underdeveloped countries as 
well as in producing weapons for their own 
defense is imperative. The drain on our 
gold reserve—over $4 billion in 1959—can- 
not long be tolerated. Secretary Herter 
made it plain to the NATO Council that 
unless Europe does more to meet NATO 
commitments militarily and helps shoulder 
the burden of technical and financial aid to 
underdeveloped nations, the United States 
will not be doing it much longer, 

The evidence I have presented: Failure of 
the allies to maintain an adequate, inte- 
grated military shield and sword; disagree- 
ment over the status of West Berlin; over a 
common trade policy looking toward closer 
political as well as economic union; and 
over aid to less developed peoples—this evi- 
dence seems to warrant the conclusion that 
NATO's second decade will either be its last 
or, if it endures, it will have to grow into a 
political federation, an economic union, and 
a military alliance with an integrated defen- 
sive force. 

From Paris where the NATO Council met 
last month came the report that the cracks 
in NATO's structure are widening. _“‘The 
North Atlantic allies are engaging in what 
has been very much the look of the old 
game of power politics. Rivalries and hos- 
tilities are more and more nakedly exhib- 
ited—Franco-German alliance on the con- 
tinent versus the British-led group on the 
periphery”—the United States and Canada 
on the sidelines: Canada unwilling to offend 
its senior partner and the United States 
girding for its quadrennial campaigu to 
choose a President. 

Most observant, thoughtful men and 
women in NATO lands have become aware 
of the degeneration of “the most powerful 
peacetime alliance in the history of the At- 
lantic community.” Tllustrative of their 
concern was the Atlantic Congress which 
met in London last June. Almost 650 dele- 
gates from 14 of the 15 member states spent 
6 busy days and nights in subcommittee, 
committee, and plenary sessions, devising 
what they thought should be NATO's pro- 
gram for its second decade. The Congress 
adopted the declaration that “The time is 
ripe for these nations to build an Atlantic 
community with responsibilities extending 
to military, political, economic, social, and 
scientific fields.” The building of such a 
community was left to the national govern- 
ments which should “convene” a special 
conference of leading citizens to examine 
exhaustively means of attaining greater 
unity.” 

Last November, the fifth NATO Parlia- 
mentarian’s Conference assembled in Wash- 
ington, the first time it has met on this side 
of the Atlantic. NATO Parliamentarians are 
a cross-section of majority and minority 
parties in their national legislatures. They 
cannot act to bind their governments. How- 
ever, since they. had initiated the proposal 
for the Atlantic Congress and many of them 
had been active in its deliberations, their 
sessions in Washington were largely devoted 
to considering ways and means for carrying 
into effect the recommendations of the 
Congress. 

They unanimously recommended that a 
conference of not more than 100 represent- 
ative citizens be assembled at the earliest 
possible date and for whatever length of 
time is required to examine exhaustively and 
recommend how greater cooperation and 
unity of purpose within the Atlantic com- 
munity may best be developed. The dele- 
gates seemed confident that their national 
legislatures would soon provide for this spe- 
cial conference. Our own Congress may act 
within the next 2 months. 

« The NATO Parliamentarians adopted two 
important resolutions from the Economic 
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Committee of which Senator Javits was 
chairman. One warned against letting the 
six states in the Common Market and the 
Outer Seven develop into antagonistic 
groups. It called upon the governments to 
“work to assure the development of harmo- 
nious relations between member countries 
of NATO and the creation of conditions 
which would serve to expand international 
trade.” The other resolution emphatically 
declared “that the accelerated development 
of the less-developed areas is a proper and 
desirable concern of the NATO countries”; 
and “that acceptable progress in the further 
development of the less developed areas re- 
quires the NATO countries and other more 
developed countries to do more than they 
are doing now to help accelerate such fur- 
ther development, * * *.” : 
The direction for development durin 

NATO's second decade has been pointed out. 
Will the citizens and their governments move 
in that direction? Either we will, or ali will 
fall under the domination of a powerful 
nation with unfaltering faith in its Com- 
munist mission. 








Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER | 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following newsletter of February 6, 
1960: ‘ 
WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN Bruce 

Acer, FirtH District, Texas, Fesruary 6, 

1960 : 





TAXATION OF COOPERATIVES 


What should be done about cooperatives’ 
taxation? At present co-ops can escape Fed- 
eral ‘taxation completely while corporations 
are taxed twice—once as a oorporation (30 
percent first $25,000 of profit, 52 percent all 
above $25,000) and again when what's left 
is distributed to stockholders, each of whom 
pays personal income tax according to his 
bracket. Yet both co-ops and corporations 
engage in many of the sgme business activi- 
ties. 


Co-ops originated from the voluntary 
banding together of farmers who wanted to 
strengthen their bargaining position in sales 
of their products and the purchase of needed 
supplies. Despite the legitimate aim of 
farmers, the tax inequity of the present sit- 
uation is recognized and admitted by all but 
a few of the most extreme farm organizations. 
In 1951 Congress tried to remedy the situa- 
tion by passing legislation to tax all co-op in- 
come a single time either at the co-op level, 


setained earnings) or the co-op patron. How- 


ever, the courts have rendered the legislation 
ineffective inasmuch as the certificates of 
value frequently issued by the co-ops were 
ruled nontaxable to the patron since they 
weren't money. Certificates were issued as 
representative of a patron’s investment and 
earnings in the co-op. The earnings were 
left in the co-op for growth purposes. Re- 
sult—this double-jointed problem demanded 
answer-——how to tax the noncash certificate 
and how to tax the retained earnings of 
co-ops which weren't distributed? The de- 
mands came from corporation personnel and 
stockholders who saw huge co-ops spring up, 
engaged in manufacturing, distribution, and; 
processing in such widely divergent flelds as 
oll production, cotton processing, fertilizer, 
manufacture—all grown big by tax-free re<| 
tained earnings. By contrast, corporationg 
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must pay at least half their earnings in Fed- 
eral income taxes. 

The Ways and Means Committee hearings 
concluded this week were but one of a series 


Approximately 50 witnesses testified this 
week, representing divergent viewpoints, in- 
cluding business, government, private citi- 
zens, agriculture and various associations. 
Some of the views differed greatly and war- 
rant study 

Arguments advanced in behalj of co-ops 


1. “Tax co-ops only once, to either the 
co-op or the patron, but not both; noncash 
allocations to patron must be reported as 
taxable income by patrons.” (W.E. Rumble, 
National Federation of Grain Co-ops.) 

2. “Spell out the intent of the 1951 law so 
there are no loopholes.” (E. S. Sletton, 
Minnesota Association of Co-ops.) 

3. “Co-op businesses enjoy no tax advan- 
tage over their competitors. On the contrary, 
co-op businesses pay all taxes under the 
same law and at the same rates as do their 
competitors. Exceptions are minor in na- 
ture.” (Jerry Voorhis. Co-op League of 
USA.) ‘ 

4. “Co-ops have spread into other fields in 
only a minor degree—any inequity that may 
exist by reason of the corporation double tax 
should be relieved by gradual elimination of 
the double tax and not by extending it to 
co-ops.” (M. R. Garstan, National Milk 
Producers Federation.) 

5. “The co-op is merely a vehicle—there 
should be a single tax and at the patrons’ 
level.” (Wilmer Smith and Horace Smith, 
Texas.) 

6. “Our farmers co-ops have not been able 
to achieve the size that is necessary.” 
(PF. V. Heinkel, Missouri Farmers Associa- 
tion.) 

7. “We are opposed to enactment of legis- 
lation classifying co-op savings as corpora- 
tion profits.” (John Baker, National Farm- 
ers Unic 3.) 


Arguments in behalf of business 


'. 1. “Co-ops do all the things their non- 
co-op titors (corporations) do; co-ops 
enjoy the benefits of corporate citizenship; 
co-ops should share the cost of govern- 
ment.” (Roswell Magill, Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association.) : 

2. “Co-op tax privileges should be ended 
for three reasons: (a) It’s inequitable; 
there’s discrimination between sources of 
revenue, and unwarranted competitive ad- 
vantage; (b) It’s uneconomic, hurting Ne- 
tion overall since other taxpayers must make 
up the difference, and is monopolistic; (c) 
Loss of revenue to Government.”—Dr. R. T. 
Patterson, National Tax Equality Association. 

3. “All organizations engaging in business 
should be taxed equally—co-ops should be 
taxed on retained earnings besides cash dis- 
tribution.”—John White, Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce and American Cot- 
ton Shippers Association. 

4. “Co-ops have U.S. Treasury funds as 
capital with cotton as collateral—selective 


control of cotton results in overvalued cotton” 


inventories owned by the CCC.”—R. W. Wil- 
lamson, American Cotton Shippers Associa- 
tion. 

5. “Of the $66 million net savings of the 
Southern States Cooperative, only $17 mil- 
lion was paid to patrons, leaving $49 million 
for business expansion free of income 
taxes.”—J. Howell, Southern States Indus- 
trial Council. 

6. “Ninety percent of people polled wanted 
co-ops to be taxed equally with corpora- 
tions.”—George Burger, National Federation 
of Independent Business. 

7. “We do feel it our duty to request that 
the difference in the tax laws concerning our 
company and co-ops be corrected. It is un- 
fair."—-Harold Garner, President, Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Union, Local 644 
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(AFL-CIO), Henderson, Ky., Spencer Chemi- 
cal Co. 


8. “All net savings and income of farmer 
co-ops should be subject to a single Federal 
income tax.”—Charles Shuman, American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

9. “Wealthy landowners not only get the 
lion’s share of the price-support money and 
acreage allotments, but they are indeed the 
principal beneficiaries on the income tax 
exemption accorded farm co-ops.”—A. L. 
Reed, Public Information Committee of the 
Cotton Industries. 


The alternative proposals suggested as 
solutions 


1. Rumble suggestion, proposed by co-ops, 
that net earnings or savings of co-ops are to 
be taxed only once and then to either the 
co-op or the patron but not both. Noncash 
allocations are to be reported as income by 
patrons. (Disadvantage here is that patron 
must pay tax when not getting any money.) 
_ 2, Simpson bill (Treasury bill)——-H.R. 7875: 
Tax co-ops retained earnings but do not tax 
at co-op level the cash distributions or 3- 
year 4 percent promise-to-pay-certificates 
(both of which are reported for tax by 
patron). 

3. Davis bill H.R. 3848 assesses the entire 
tax to the co-op itself, then extends a tax 
credit to the patron when he receives a co-op 
distribution. His tax credit is equal to the 
tax paid by the co-op on the member’s share 
of the earnings. 

4. Cash compromise: Co-ops to be taxed 
as corporations on retained earnings, except 
all cash pay-outs are to be fully deductible 
from co-op tax but taxable individually to 
patrons. 

5. Mason bill H.R. 199: Co-ops to be taxed 
just like corporations. 

For my part, I dislike as much as anyone 
the double taxation of corporations today. 
Therefore, I dislike extending it to co-ops 
but in equity and in the interest of consis- 
tency, I see no alternative. 

The entire controversy surrounding co-op 
corporation taxation is another demonstra- 
tion of too heavy a tax load and the effort 
made to avoid it. The real answer is reduced 
Federal Government spending which would 
make possible sound tax reduction. My con- 
tinued efforts directed toward these twin 
goals of less spending and lower taxes should 
Please both cooperatives and corporations. 

What will be done by the Ways and Means 
Committee’ and Congress? Well, it’s an 
election year. More than ever, Members of 


Congress will respond to the demands of the © 


more vocal constituents (sometimes, facts 
to the contrary notwithstanding). As al- 
ways, it’s up to the people, even on occasion, 
to providing the le*dership. Yet, I am sure 
that a substantial majority of Members of 
Congress recognize the need for immediate 
legislative action. 





What Is National Greatness? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Sveaker, under 
leave to extend my rema::s in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Peoria Journal Star: 

WHat Is NATIONAL GREATNESS? 


Vice President Nrxon gave us all some- 
thing to think seriously about the other day. , 
He complained about people who are saying 
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that the United States is becoming a second- 
rate power. Maybe we are. Maybe we have 
never been a, first-rate power. It depends, 
doesn’t it, on how you define power rating 
among nations. And that is what we ought 
to do some serious thinking about. 

Does wealth make us a great power? If 
it does, we have enjoyed the top rating for 
many years. We have taken a big piece of a 
continent, rich in natural resources, and 
squeezed wealth in fabulous amounts from 
it. Half of this has. been luck—the natural 
resources. The other half—the development 
of them—we can take some pride in. But 
does this wealth make us a first-rate power? 

‘Or shall we measure our greatness by our 
ability to defend ourselves from attack? It 
is in this area that the big debate is now 
raging. The Soviet Union forged ahead of 
us in the last decade in missile development. 
Some experts think we are now too vulner- 
able to consider ourselves the top military 
power in the world. And with the constant 
development of nuclear weapons, the time 
may soon come when no nation can be 
secure from attack. 

Is the measure of greatness connected with 
the willingness to give aid to other nations? 
If it is, we should be the topranking nation. 
Since World War II, our generosity in this 
respect has added up to nearly $100 billion. 
But there is doubt, not only at home but 
abroad, whether the world equates generosity 
and greatness. 

Idealists say the true measure of greatness 
is in the way we live. Are our moral stand- 
ards high, is there justice for all in the land, 
do minorities have the same rights and privi- 
leges as the majority, do we give things of 
the mind and spirit at least equal status 
with material things? Doubt surrounds the 
answers to these questions. 

If you think about these things a while, 
you may get a new slant on Mr. Nrxon’s 
complaint. 

The question may not be, “Are we becom- 
ing a second-rate power?” but “By what 
standard have we ever been a first-rate 
power?” 





Chinese Communists Are Having Trouble 
With the Courage and Character of 
Chinese Scholar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following report from the 
Chinese News Service, an information 
service of the Republic of China. It is 
refreshing to read of a Chinese scholar 
who subscribes to Communist economic 
theory but refuses to bow to Communist 
tyranny over the human mind. There 
are many more such scholars and their 
protest will grow. The report follows: 

Rep UNIversIry Heap Reruses To ADMIT 

Error 

The puppet Peiping regime’s much-publi- 
cized campaign of catching up with Britain 
in industrial production is meaningless; what 
determines the standard of living of the 
British and Chinese on the mainland is out- 
put per capita rather than the total output. 
These obvious truths have been pointed up 
by an outspoken, fearless, U.S.-educated 
Chinese scholar on the mainland in a lengthy 


as 
ig 
ay 
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article in the November issue of the Commu- 


nist periodical New Construction. He is the 
controversial, 76-year-old rightist President 
of Peking University, Dr. Ma Yin-chu. 
Discredited by the Chinese Communists 
since the publication of his non-Marxist 
theories on population control in 1957, the 


Columbia University educated economist in- . 


sists that if the catch-up-with-Britain drive 
had any meaning, mainland China's produc- 
tion must be at least 10 times that of Britain. 
He repeats his old contention that the con- 
stantly increasing population on mainland 
China makes it impossible to improve peo- 
ple’s standard of living. He writes: “More 
people give rise to more ideological problems, 
more living problems, more work evasions, 
more bureaucracy and more idle labor.” 

Ma’s article is meant te be an answer to 
the Communist writers who criticized his 
book “My Economic Theory, Philosophical 
Thought and Political Standing,” published 
in 1958. His article has caused a sensation 
in Peiping not merely because of his schol- 
arly, well-reasoned counter-criticism of the 
Red regime’s economic blunders but because 
of his daring refusal te admit his errors and 
his sharp attack on the ignorance of Commu- 
nist writers. A fearless man, he declares: “I 
am nearly 80 and am aware that I am out- 
numbered. I will accept the challenge sin- 
gle-handed and fight until I die. I wiil nev- 
er capitulate to those critics who are bent 
on bringing others to submission by force 
and not by reason.” He resents name call- 
ing, distortion, meaningless words, empty 
talks, and eight-legged essays. 

Ma says his friends have advised him to 
retreat and admit error, lest his political 
position be jeopardized. But he retorts: 
“One should be brave to correct mistakes, 
adhere to truth and bear all consequences, 
even if such actions are harmful to one’s 
private interest or one’s life.” He adds: “I 
am infinitely grateful for the advice 
prompted by sincere friendship, but I can- 
not accept it. I feel that this is not a politi- 
cal but a purely scientific question. In 
scientific matters the more they are dis- 
cussed the more they are clarified.. One 
should not do what.a Chinese proverb says: 
‘The wise man preserves his life and re- 
treats 90 miles.’ ”’ 

Castigating his Communist critics as 
bandwagon climbers, the eiderly educator 
writes: “Communists: should behave cour- 
ageously, maintain the truth and proceed 
from reality and not bend with the wind. 
Tt is always necessary to learn how to make 
progress and to go ahead manfully. Some 
comrades do not follow the direction of 
progress, but go the way the wind blows. 
They watch what others are doing and do 
the same without considering whether his 
action is right or wrong. Thus these com- 
rades act in a ridiculeus way.” 

“Why do these comrades bend with the 
wind?” Maasks. “The trouble is that they 
want to be progressive, and are afraid that 
they will be considered as backward. With- 
out looking at the circumstances, they just 
want to dash to the front. Some do it be- 
cause of vanity; others do it because of a 
desire to show off. Such an effort to dash 
to the front is not in keeping with the Com- 
munist party’s slogan: ‘Gather all the 
strength and go upstream.’ Members of the 
Communist party must work sincerely for 
the people and not for vanity. We have to 
act in accordance with reality and not like 
weather cocks.” He hopes his 10,400 stu- 
dents at, Peking University would face 
reality in their future career and meet criti- 
cism without abject surrender. 

Dr. Ma maintains that he is a Marxist. 
He is also a member of the Chinese Com- 
munist Academy of Sciences, a deputy 
chairman of the Chinese Communist Soviet 
friendship association. Being the president 
of one of the leading universities in Peiping 
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since 1951, he admits that he owes his posi- 
tion and even his life to a top Communist 
friend in the Red hierarchy, believed to be 
Chou-En-lai. 





Poison in Our Foods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. MADDEN... Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the editor of the Pre- 
vention magazine at Emmaus, Pa., in 
support of the legislation introduced by 
Representative Davin S, Kine, brings out 
some pertinent facts pertaining to the 
future health of the American people: 

Goop LEGISLATION ON CHEMICALS IN Foop 

Recently introduced into Congress was a 
bill and a joint resolution which should 
have the support of every Prevention reader. 

The bill is numbered H.R. 9150. It pro- 
poses a law for establishing a commission to 
conduct an impartial and scientific study 
and investigation to determine the effects 
on the public health of the practice of add- 
ing various chemicals to water supplies and 
food products. 

The joint resolution, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 523, is to prohibit officers and employees 
of the United States from treating com- 
munal water supplies with fluoride com- 
pounds until a report from the Commission 
on Food and Water Contamination shall 





have been submitted to the Congress of the, 


United States. 

These important pieces of legislation were 
presented by Representative Davip .S. KIN, 
of Utah, who made an excellent speech in 
the House on the day after he presented the 
bill. He said, among other things: 

“When the American housewife wheels her 
cart around the supermarket, she is only 
dimly aware, if at all, that it is almost im- 
possible for her to purchase any article of 
food that has not had chemicals, bleaches, 
preservatives, additives, dyes, adulteratives 
and other foreign substances added to it. 
Until last year; the law was so worded that 
any new chemical compound which was not 
a known poison could be added to any food 
for consumption and the burden. then fell 
on the Food and Drug Administration to 
prove that these foreign substances were del- 
eterious to human health. This proof was 
difficult to adduce, from a legal-point of view, 
even when immediate toxicity could be dem- 
onstrated... But it was almost impossible to 
do when the toxicity of the chemical com- 
pound was of such a nature that it could not 
be detected until after the expiration of 
many years. Because of the outstanding 
work of the Delaney Commission, the food 
additive amendment was passed last year 
which requires food processors to submit to 


the FDA the results of their tests on new 


chemical compounds. But the law is still 
filled with loopholes. 

“It seems to me that it takes only a slight 
leap of the imagination on the part of the 
American housewife to grasp the proposition 
that where the incidence of degenerative dis- 
eases such as cancer, arteriosclerosis, and de- 
generative heart disease suddenly increases, 
and, apparently, for no known reason, and 
where it is shown that contemporaneously 
with such increase there occurs a phe- 


nomenai increase in the total amount of. 


chemical compounds consumed, then there 
May well exist a casual connection between 
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these two phenomena. I am quite aware 
of the fallacy of oversimplification, and I 
fully recognize the probability of a multi- 
plicity of causes in any phenomenon as com- 
plex as disease. What I do say, however, is 
that the ever-increasing scientific evidence 
renders it highly probable that the inyari- 
able concurrence of disease and body con- 
tamination by the consumption of toxic 
chemicals is more than coincidental. 

“Tt is that this entire subject re- 
quires a thorough investigation. The health, 
and maybe even the survival, of the Ameri- 
can Nation is at stake, Our laws on nutri- 
tion are loose and inadequately drawn. Pub- 
lic knowledge is fragmentary and riddled 
with misinformation and discarded dogmas. 
The means of disseminating information on 
this subject are inadequate.” : 

We think this is one of the finest state- 
ments we have ever seen on the perils we 
all face from chemicals in food and water. 
It is well hidden in the CoNncrEssiomwaL 
Recorp. How many of the folks in your 
town or city will ever know of its existence? 
How many will ever know that such a law 
has been proposed? 

WORK FOR THE PASSAGE OF THIS GOOD 
LEGISLATION 


There is one sure way that you can help 


- them find out about it. Very few 


people 
read the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, but almost 
everybody reads the daily paper. 
people take time to read the “Letters to the 
Editor” column. If you feel strongly that 
you want to be better protected against 
chemicals in food and water by and 
more easily enforced Federal legislation, 
write a letter to the editor of your local 
newspaper. Say anything you want to say, 
80 long as you state only facts that you 
to be true. We think it would be 
policy to quote some or all of the words 
Representatives Kinc as 
them above. ae 

Ask your townspeople to 
Congressman him to support Repre- 
sentative Kinc’s proposed law. Give the 
number of the bill—H.R. 9150 and the joint 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 523. 

Give the of your Representative so 
that everyone will know where to write. 
(Your newspaper can tell you his name if you 
do not know it.) His address is House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D.C. He wants 
to hear from the folks back home. How else 
can he know what you want him to do in 
Washington? 

Let’s have a letter, at least one letter, to 
the editor on the page of every in 
the United States. Now is our chance to be 
heard—and to be in favor of something 
rather than always being We are 
100 percent in favor of this legislation. 





Chief Judge John W. Murphy, Former 
Member of Congress, Honored at Tes- 
ti 7 ] Di - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News of Friday, February 5, 1960, which 
comments upon the honor bestowed upon 
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Chief Judge John W. Murphy, of the 
middle district of Pennsylvania, at a 
testimonial dinner held last Saturday 
evening. Judge Murphy, a native of my 
district, has had a long and distin- 
guished career and it was my pleasure 
to be one of the many who honored 
Judge Murphy at Saturday evening’s 
dinner. I know that many Member of 
this body remember Judge Murphy dur- 
ing his tenure for three terms as the 
Representative of Pennsylvania’s 10th 
Congressional District and will be happy 
to learn of the latest recognition ex- 
tended to a former colleague. 


The editorial follows: 
: “Dinner FoR U.S. Jurist 


The fact that reservations for the testi- 
monial dinner to Chief Judge John W. Mur- 
phy, of the Middle District of Pennsylvania, 
at Fox Hill Country Club on Saturday night, 
were quickly exhausted and scores of friends 
and well-wishers will be disappointed be- 
cause accommodations were not available for 
them is an impressive tribute in itself to the 
Federal jurist who was born at Avoca and 
now makes his home at Scranton. 

Judge Murphy was serving his third term 
in Congress. when he vas named to the U.S. 
bench in 1946. He was advanced to chief 
Judge when Albert Watson retired in 1955 
and a vacancy was created. For 7 years, 
Judge Murphy served in the office of the 
Lackawanna County district attorney. He 
has had a distinguished career of_ public 
service, although he still is in his prime. 

Like so many self-made men of the area, 
Judge Murphy, 1 of 12 children,-started his 
climb up the ladder of success in an anthra- 
cite breaker. He rounded out his formal edu- 
cation at the University of Pennsylvania 
which awarded him the degree of bachelor 
of science in 1926 and bachelor of laws in 
1929. 

Judge Murphy is endowed with a warm 
personality as well as broad experience and 

in the law to equip him for the du- 
ties of the important post he now holds. The 
pride of Greater Pittston in his achievements 
is understandable, although his name long 
has been linked with Scranton and Lacka- 
wanna County. 





Trujilloland: A Private Estate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the December 26, 1959, issue 
of the Nation: 

TRUJILLO: More Croesus THAN CAESAR 

(By J. I. Jimenes-Grullén) 

MERIDA, VENEZUELA—Latin America has 
suffered from many dictatorships, but all 
were almost exclusively political. The case 
of Trujillo is different. He usurped power 
and then, gradually, took over the national 
economy. For him the State is an instru- 
ment at the service of his boundless am- 
bition for wealth. It could be said he is 
more Croesus than Caesar and that, psy- 
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chologically, he is more gangster than poll- 
tician. . 

Much has been written about the ter- 
rorism of his 30-year-old regime—the sup- 
pression of civil rights and liberties, the 
mass murders perpetrated upon helpless 
peasants, the assassinations Trujillo has en- 
gineered not only on his own soil, but in 
the United States and Cuba. Much less is 
known of the extent to which the dictator 
has turned a whole country into a private 
estate. 

More than 70 percent of the Dominican 
Republic’s sugar plantations, and 60 per- 
sent of all other agricultural land, belong 
to him or to his family. Similar figures are 
applicable to the nation’s small industry. 
Exact statistics are impossible to ascertain; 
indeed, it is even impossible to separate 
what belongs to the state, from what belongs 
to Trujillo—both form a single entity. The 
judiciary and legislative arms of the govern- 
ment are under his thumb, and both oper- 
ate to assure the steady growth of the ruler’s 
fortune, already estimated at more than 
$500 million. 

The country's tax system is ideally geared 
to protect Trujillo’s monopolies. According 
to the Anuario Estadistico (Yearly Statistics 
Bulletin) of the Dominican Republic, in 
1954 revenues from direct taxes amounted to 
$13,599,489.63, while indirect taxes totaled 
more than 6 times as much—$83,492,918.03. 
It is not the property owners who bear the 
tax burden, but the great mass of the peo- 
ple, whose poverty thus becomes a double 
burden. 

At least 75 percent, perhaps more, of the 
Dominican Republic’s gainfully employed 
population work for Trujillo directly or in- 
directly—directly in one of his agricultural, 
industrial, or commercial enterprises, in- 
directly as members of the government bu- 
reaucracy. One result of this economic 
monopoly is to strangle private enterprise; 

*and this phenomenon, combined with the 
growth of population, results in turn in an 
increase of unemployment. Already 40 per- 
cent of the country’s employables are with- 
out jobs, a fact which increases the dictator’s 
power over his people. For, to get work, the 
people must turn to ‘him. Trujillo controls 
not only the natural, but also the labor re- 
sources of the country—a situation unique 
in Europe and the Americas. 

One begins to understand, now, how 
Trujillo’s tyranny has managed to survive. 
He has coupled the ruthless use of violence 
with an equally ruthless manipulation of 
man’s instinct for survival; his people, to eat, 
must submit to him. And to these two fac- 
tors, a third must be added: the dictator's 
seeming immunity on the international 
scene. Despite his persistent violation of 
international accords—notably the Human 
Rights Convention—he has never been criti- 
cized officially by any of the great democ- 
racies. The United States, ignoring the 
crimes which Trujillo has committed on its 
soil, continues to maintain cordial relations 
with him in the name of nonintervention. 

Despite these circumstances, Trujillo's op- 
position is growing. The exile-engineered 
invasion of the Dominican. Republic last 
June, even though abortive, forced the dicta- 
tor into an arms purchase program that is 
threatening the economy of the regime. 
This, in turn, has increased the misery of 
the people; the per capita income, recently 


estimated by the United Nations at $137, has - 


suffered a further drop. Were the democ- 
racies, in protest against Trujillo’s repeated 
violations of international accords, to break 
diplomatic relations with him and to declare 
an economic boycott against his regime, it is 
doubtful that the dictator could outlast the 
morrow. 
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As the South Sees It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, a 
new book stating the South’s position in 
the segregation-integration controversy 
has just come off the press. Written by 
Mr. William D. Workman, a Golumbia, 
S.C., newspaperman, and published by 
Devin-Adair, “The Case for the South” 
has been reviewed by Richard Whaien 
in the February 13, 1960, issue of Na- 
tional Review. With the thought that 
Mr. Workman’s book and Mr. Whalen’s 
review will be of interest to thoughtful 
people in all sections of the country, I 
insert the review in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp herewith under leave heretofore 
granted: 

As tHE SouTH Sees Ir 
(By Richard Whalen) 

Immediately following the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the school segregation cases in 
May of 1954, the jubilant evangels of inte- 
gration were supremely confident. The 
South, they asserted, would submit quitely 
to the new sociology. A month after the de- 
cision, Thurgood Marshall, chief counsel of 
the NAACP, set September of 1955 as the 
target date for abolishing segregation in all 
public schools throughout the United States. 

That timetable seemed accurate enough in 
the early days. Washington, D.C., set out 
to become the “Nation’s showplace” of in- 
tegrated education. The Border States, with 
varying degrees of enthusiasm, fell into line. 
To be sure, there was some foot-dragging in 
such places ag Clinton, Tenn., and Sturgis, 
Ky., but the NAACP and the northern press 
laid the blame on rabble-rousing John Kas- 
per and Company. The South would obey, 
the law of the land would prevail, chorused 
the integration-minded. But it soon became 
obvious that the South would not obey. How 
grossly outsiders misjudged the southern 
temper may be seen by the fact that, after 
years of turmoil and mounting bitterness, 
all but 175,000 of some 3 million Negro chil- 
dren in the South will observe the sixth an- 


- Niversary of the Court’s decision in segre- 


gated schools. Nearly three-fourths of the 
biracial school districts ruled unconstitu- 
tional in 1954 remain unchanged today. 
Observers from afar, in the vocal North es- 
pecially, are dismayed by the white South's 
granitic resistance to desegregation. But 
their outcries betray ignorance. Almost 6 
years after Brown v. Board of. Education, 
those outside the South are coming to dis- 
cover flercely held convictions on the other 
side of a momentous question long presented 
as one-sided. And before they cram change 
down unwilling throats, would-be reyolution- 
ists should pause to determine why their 
hopeful dreams of swift victory are broken. 
“The Case for the South” (Devin-Adair, 
$5) provides’ a lucid answer. As spokes- 
man for an embattled one-fourth of the 
Nation, William D, Workman, a Columbia, 
5.C., newspaperman, has prepared a lively 
brief. If his case is not airtight, it is 
certainly challenging. Especially necessary 
is his debunking of the widely held notion 
that “merely a handful of recalcitrant, igno- 
rant, and misguided individuals stand in the ~ 
way of wholesale racial intermingling in the 
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South.” On the contrary, writes Workman, 
“for every hate-mongering crackpot or 
‘bullyboy’ who hits the headlines with an act 
of brutality or of utter stupidity, there are 
literally thousands of solid, substantial citi- 
zens whose opposition to enforced integra- 
tion is as constant and steadfast as it is 
peaceable.” 

One of the doleful'results of new sec- 
tional antagonism is the belief of many 
northerners (tutored by Tennessee Williams 
and William Faulkner) that southerners are 
“lawless.” Like many in Dixie, Mr. Work- 
man takes the 10th amendment seriously. 
His contention is that “the clash is not be- 
tween the people and the law, but between 
two opposing sets of laws—those of the cen- 
tral government and those of the local gov- 
ernment.” In the southern view, segregated 
schools, in the absence of a specific prohibi- 
tion, are cohstitutional. Moreover, they are 
made essential by the social geography of 
the South. 

Whatever they may think of the southern 
conception of the Constitution, northerners 
and westerners must acknowledge that the 
South is different. It is too little understood 
that, in many areas of the South, accept- 
ance of integration would mean the min- 
gling of a handful of white children and a 
multitude of Negro children. Further, the 
Negro children of the South Carolina low 
country and the Mississippi Delta (¢hrough 
no fault of their own) differ markedly from 
the clean, well-mannered Negro children 
who add a touch of democratic color’ to 
schools in northern suburbs. The reluct- 
ance of white parents to send their children 
to essentially Negro schools is humanly un- 
derstandable, if not in accord with the pre- 
cepts of modern sociology. 

At the heart of southern resistance to inte- 
gration is the belief that the schools are 
woven into the soolal fabric of the com- 
munity; that a tear in the classroom may 
rip apart everything. What the white 
southerner wishes to hold together is a 
society in which his moral and cultural 
standards prevail. Against bombast from 
the press and scolding from the pulpit, he 
steadfastly argues that status cannot be 
conferred; it must be earned. To buttress 
his argument that the Negro has not earned 
the right to be treated as an equal, the white 
southerner marshals impassive statistics on 
Negro illegitimacy, crime and insolvency. 

- But the case for the South, when offered 
in black and white, adds up to a fatal weak- 
ness. Granted, the Negro, as a race, does 
not measure up to the white standard, but 
what of the growing Negro middle class? 
The Negro white-collar worker, who has 
achieved middle-class rank by great exertion, 
is excluded as ruthlessly from white schools 
and society as the shiftless Negro fieldhand. 
To his credit, Workman rises above the storm 
of North-South calumny and acknowledges _ 
that “the white man has provided no place 
in the southern order of things” for the 
Negro middle class. He writes: “The white 
southerner can contribute importantly to 
the easing of segregation -tenseness, and to 
the ultimate adjustment of the racial prob- 
lem itself, by the simple expedient—the word 
is used deliberately—of extending to the 
Negro southerner a larger and more adequate 
share of personal dignity and decency.” 

The Negro middle class is the key to future 
race relations in the South—and the North 
as well. Negro leaders, if they see the wall 
of white resistance transformed into a gate 
of acce ce, may assert themselves more 
effectively in dealing with the social and 
moral problems of the Negro community. 

Understandably, the center of attention in 
the desegregation controversy has been the 
Negro, whose involvement is dramatic and 
immediate. But white men, North and 
South, are equally involved. It is a truism 
that interracial lines of communication are 
all but broken in the South; but the lines 
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of intersectional communication between 
white men are almost nonexistent. Be- 
neath the indignation of northern hypocrisy 
and political expediency, there is in “The 
Case for the South” an appeal for a North- 
South dialog which reasonable men will 
approach without blind self-righteousness, 

It is sadly tronic, paradoxical indeed, that 
the South should feel itself excluded and 
unheeded, unable to make its voice heard, 
for the voice of modern American literature 
is distinctly southern, Out of the “Sahara 
of the Bozart” mapped by Mencken have 
come the literary giants of our time. While 
journalists traveled south to upbraid the 
supposed Yahoos, men of ideas sent north 
the ingredients of culture. One group of 
southerners is especially important: the 
poets and critics who met, by happy coinci- 
dence, at Vanderbilt University in the 1920's. 
In “The Fugitive Group” (Louisiana State 
University Press, $5), Louise S, Cowan traces 
the common creative roots of such men as 
John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, Donald 
Davidson, Robert Penn Warren and Merrill 
Moore, who made—without seif-conscious- 
ness—of their regional heritage a profoundly 
influential art. In the Fugitive, their little 
magazine, these civilized young men sowed 
the seeds of the toweringly dominant new 
poetry and new criticism. In the 1930's, the 
leading spirits of the Nashville group styled 
themselves “Agrarians” and telling protested 
the dehumanizing inroads of industrialism 
in a manifesto, “I’ll Take My Stand.” 

By their talent and intellect, these south- 
erners stirred a renascence that has brought 
their region unchallenged literary suprem- 
acy. The civilizing role of the South in the 
past three decades makes ludicrous the glib 
libels of the neoabolitionists, whose regions 
have given to American culture the hipster 
and beatnik. Defamed from without, caught 
in its own contradictions, the South will yet 
be heard, for in contrast to much of 
the United States it has something impor4 
tant to say. Its genius may be, as fugitive- 
agrarian Donald Davidson has written, that 
“it offers its people belief rather than doubt, 
conviction rather than skepticism, loyalty 
rather than distrust.” 





Raising Interest Ceilings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr, LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, under. 


leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 

orD, I include the following statement re- 

lating to the need for congressional ac- 
tion raising interest’ ceilings on long- 
term Government securities: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE JOHN V. LIND- 
SAY, REPUBLICAN OF NEw YorRK, RELATING 
TO THE NEED FOR CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 
RAIsING INTEREST CEILINGS ON LONG-TERM 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES Fesrvary 8, 1960 


The continued existence of the 414 percent 
interest rate ceiling strikes directly at the 
pocketbook of the average American. As 
@ taxpayer, he must bear the cost of the 
highly uneconomical management of our 
huge national debt that results from the 
Treasury Department being forced to do all 
of its financing on short-term securities at 
high interest rates. Conservatively esti- 
mated, this is costing the taxpayer about a 
half billion dollars a year. As a man who 
wants to buy an automobile, he is hurt by 
the stiff competition that arises from the 
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Treasury being forced to do all of its bor- 
rowing in this way. As a consumer, he may 
be hurt by still further increases in the cost 
of living, because the concentration of all 
Treasury borrowing on very short-term se- 
curities, which are very close to being money, 
has much the same effect as creation of 
money by running the printing press. If 
this archaic and harmful restriction is not 
removed, it is the average American citizen 
who will be hurt—and hurt badly. 

The question of whether the Congress will 
act responsibly with respect to the interest 
rate ceiling is much broader than the ques- 
tion of the ceiling itself; it is a question of 
whether this Nation will return to the dis- 
credited and highly dangerous cheap money 
policies of the past. The demagogs can cry 
out against high interest rates, but the only 
alternative they can offer is simply to create 
more and more money to try to bring inter- 
est rates down. This can only lead to de- 
basement of the currency, inflation, and all 
of the hardship and misery that a depreciat- 
ing currency entails. If this great Nation 
were to embark on such a program it would 
inevitably weaken, and perhaps destroy this 
country’s position of leadership in the free 
world. 

This is no idle theory; it is a lesson of his- 
tory, testified to by the countless instances in 
which fiscal recklessness and irresponsibility 
have led to economic ruin. 





Castro’s Cuba Versus Human Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to include a synopsis of an 
address delivered by my friend, the Rev- 
erend Father Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., 
D.D., associate editor of World Affairs, 
before the faculty and student body of 
the visitation Academy for Young La- 
dies, Frederick, Md. This Visitation 
Academy has been a center of sanctity 
and knowledge for many years. Conse- 
quently, it is inspiring to know that, at a 
time when some journalists and educa- 
tors were bewildered by the course of 
events in Cuba, the instructors and stu- 
dents in this historic and celebrated in- 
stitution were well aware of the facts. 
Now almast everybody knows that the 
stakes in the Caribbean are freedom and 
decency, principles that must be upheld 
against the criminal conspiracy con- 
trolled by the Castro brothers, Fidel and 
Raul. Those who acted as press agents 
for Fidel Castro can see the folly of their 
action. In matters of this nature it is 
important to be able to interpret human 
character and to size up the trend of 
events. Father Thorning did this in the 
National interest. The article referred 
is included at this point: 

Rev. Dr. THORNING DECLARES CASTRO POLICIES 
THREATEN PRO-U.S. NatTIons 

Delivering his first talk after participation 
in the initial jet flight by Pan American 
World Airways to the Caribbean, Rev. Dr. 
Jgseph F. Thorning, pastor of historic St. 
Joseph’s Church, Carrollton Manor, and @ 
specialist on inter-American history, de- 
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clared before the faculty and study body of 
the Visitation Academy kere that “turmoil 
will continue throughout the American Med- 
iterranean as long as Fidel Castro's blood- 
stained tyranny is permitted to serve as a 
staging area for new invasions of nations 
friendly to the United States.” 

HAITI ALERT .- 


The Maryland educator, author, and diplo- 
mat added; 

“The people and Government of Haiti are 
on the alert for fresh aggressions from Cuba. 
Officers of the U.S. Marine Corps in this Re- 
public are training members of the Haitian 
armed forces in the most modern techniques 
of ground fighting, recognizing that only 
hand-to-hand combat will be able to defend 
the island against Castro units now being 
taught guerrilla warfare tactics by Gen. Al- 
berto Bayo, the latter a veteran of the 


Spanish civil war. 
“In the meantime, the Cuban telephone 


operators, most of them girls who formerly . 


were fanatical supporters of the Castro dic- 
tatorship, now put through calls after re- 
minding their clients that ‘Hubert Matos is 
innocent.’ Major Matos was the Castro com- 
mander who was fired and jailed by the 
‘supreme chief of the revolution’ for warn- 
ing against Marxist-Leninist domination of 
the present regime in Cuba. 
MANY DISAGREE 


“Moreover, Castro’s demand that his fol- 
lowers engage in wholesale espionage and 
deletion of citizens who disagree with him 
has revolted decent elements in the popu- 
lation. This is identified by all groups in 
the Caribbean as a most vicious police-state 
technique. Many spies and informers are 
simply venting personal spite against fellow 
citizens that they dislike, or whose property 
they covet. The rights of God and man are 
being trampled in the dust.” * 

Rev. Mother Mary De Chantel and Sister 
Claire Joseph, directress of studies presided 
at the gathering here. 





Fifty Years of Progress in Scouting 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8,1 960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning it was my privilege to attend 


’ the breakfast meeting, commemorating 


the 50th anniversary of the Boy Scouts 
of America. This meeting was built 
around the thesis of report to the Nation 
of this great organization of the youth 
of America. 

As I viewed and heard cross sections 
of youth of this Nation; I'forgot for the 
moment some of the cynical viewpoints 
which are being expressed, daily, about 
the teenagers of this generation. 

Having just participated in committee 
hearings in various areas of the United 
States which emphasized the traffic in 
filth overwhelming our newsstands, our 
mails, and in too many instances, our 
entertainment world, it was like a breath 
of fresh life to attend the memorable 


* meeting. 


Realizing that in these 50 Explorer 
Scouts, America does have strong and 
dedicated leadership among our youth to 
meet the swelling tide of indecency and 


excesses of all kinds gives me a renewed 
faith and feeling of confidence that 


. America is competent to meet its many 


distressing problems ar-* developments. 

The positive contributions which the 
Boy Scouts have made and are making 
toward the betterment of our society give 
us this faith. The BSA is a living, evolv- 
ing organization. The founding of the 
Boy Scouts in 1910 was followed by the 
Cub Scouts, the Sea, Air, and Senior 
Scouts, and finally the Explorer Scouts. 
Each one of these programs was created 
as a result of careful study, to meet a 
definite need. This, in itself, illustrates 
the vitality of the scouting program, the 
ability not only to recognize a need but to 
create a program to solve that need. 

Today, the need for the Boy Scout or- 
ganization is even greater than it has 
been in the past. Transmission of ob- 
scene literature through the mails is only 
one example of the many ingenious 
methods utilized by unscrupulous oper- 
ators in attempting to corrupt our youth. 
The Boy Scouts in establishing the Ex- 
plorer Scouts both recognize and meet 
their responsibility. They provided a 
program through which older boys can 
further develop their skills and initia- 
tive. 

I feel certain that we have not yet 
witnessed the full development of the 
Boy Scouts of America. The future 
holds many challenges for our youth. I 
am sure that the Boy Scout organization 
will meet these challenges just as they 
have met those of the past. 

I am pleased to include the remarks of 
William R. Henry, an Explorer Scout 
chosen to represent Maine in making the 
BSA’s 50th Anniversary Report to the 
Nation. Bill Henry is truly representa- 
tive of the many intelligent, aggressive 
young Americans who are active in the 
scouting movement. It is with special 
pride that I take this method of paying 
well-deserved tribute to this neighbor of 
mine from Cape Elizabeth, Maine: 

Firty YEARS OF PROGRESS IN SCOUTING 

(By William R. Henry) 

During the past 50 years there have been 
tremendous advancements in science, math, 
and history. This is also true of scouting. 
From February 8, 1910, when Lord Baden- 
Powell started scouting to this present day, 
there have been many changes and improve- 
ments. When Lord Baden-Powell started 
this movement, there were many rivals in 


-the same field. Those in this Nation were 


united into one organization under the name 
of the Boy Scouts of America. This was a 
great step in the Americas since Scouting 
was rapidly spreading to all corners of the 
giobe. 

This was an improvement in itself, but 
there was still no program for the younger 
boys. Again Lord Baden-Powell came to the 
rescue of boys. He devised a plan for Cub 
Scouts in 1916 and his ideas Were accepted in 
1919. This gave the boy who wanted to be a 
half Scout until he was of age, an oppor- 
tunity to be a full member of the Scouting 
movement. 

After I had been a Cub Scout for a short 
time, I said to myself, “Bill, you are going 
to become an Eagle Scout someday.” I feel 
that Cub Scouting helps the young boy into 
the Boy Scout program and gives him the 
drive to advance. I know that it did that for 
me. 

With these advancements, scouting was 
almost complete. Even then there was one 
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thing lacking. What about the older boys? 
What were they going to do? They are not 
allowed to work very much because the child 
labor laws restrict it. Should they roam 
the streets and get into trouble? The Na- 
tional Scout Office didn’t think so. Sea 
scouting, air scouting, and senior scouting 
was developed to take care of this problem. 
They were a great improvement, but there 
were still many more improvements to come. 
In 1949, the National Executive Board devised 
an exploring program for boys of the age 14. 
This program continued until 1959, when the 
University of Michigan made a study of teen- 
agers and the things that they would like to 
obtain from a program. As a result of the 
Michigan study, the new Explorer program 
went into effect, 

I feel that the new Explorer emblem is a 
symbol of these 50 years of achievement, and 
I also think that it prophesies the future of 
all scouting. The emblem is three circles, 
two prisms which meet at infinity, and the 
traditional fleur-de-lis of scouting. The 
three circles around the Explorer of his 
American heritage and stand for his enviro- 
ment. The fleur-de-lis is symbolic of Scout- 
ing. The prisms depict duty to God. I feel 
that this emblem of circles, prisms, and the 
fleur-de-lis is a dynamic image of the prog- 
ress of the past and that which will cer- 
tainly be made in the future. 

I feel,that the new exploring program is 
the crowning achievement of the past half- 
century. It is the result of tremendous effort 
and drive on the part of its creators, and will 
help boys when they are at the most critical 


e. 

Arthur A. Schuck, the chief Scout execu- 
tive; has said, “The record of the past has 
been written. But no movement can rest on 
its past—the very word ‘movement’ suggests 
progression.” 





“Mortgage” on United States—$750 
Billion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been certain conjecture about what to do 
with the estimated $4.2-billion surplus 
referred to by the President of the 
United States in his state of the Union 
address. There are many who believe 
that we should embark on additional 
spending programs without regard to an 
obligation to practice fiscal responsi- 
bility. I believe the American people 
would like us to work toward the day 
when their heavily overburdened tax 
load may experience substantial relief 
and the national debt be substantially 
reduced and paid off. 

In this connection, I include an article 
by the Director of the Budget as it ap- 
peared in the U.S. News & World Report 
of February 15, 1960, which is worthy of 
serious reflection on the part of all of 
us: 

“MORTGAGE” ON UNrrep STATES—$750 BILLION 

(By Maurice H, Stans, Director of the Budget 
Bureau) 

In the last decade, from fiscal year 1950 


to fiscal year 1960, for the Federal Govern- 
ment alone: 
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Total Federal taxes and receipts show a 
rise from $36.5 billion to $78.6 billion—an in- 
crease of 115 percent; 

Expenditures’ for agricultural programs 
have increased from $2.8 billion to $5.1 bil- 
lion—a rise of 85 percent; 

Expenditures for natural resources rose 
from $1.2 billion, to $1.8 billion—a growth 
of 50 percent; 

Expenditures for public health went up 
from $244 million in 1951 to $850 million 
in 1960—an increase of 250 percent; 

Expenditures for major national security 
rose from $13 billion in 1950 to $45.6 billion 
in 1960, an increase of 250 percent; 

Expenditures for interest on the public 
debt increased from $5.7 billion in 1950 to 
$9.3 billion in 1960—an increase of about 60 
percent. 

Here is one more statistic: The Federal 
Government in fiscal year 1961 will spend 
$79.8 billion. Now, if you add up what we 
will have spent on interest on the public 
debt from 1950 through 1960, it comes out 
to $75 billion—almost enough to cover all 
our expenditures for the next full fiscal year. 
That’s a high price to pay for years of spend- 
ing more than we took in. 

I ask you to realize that, when you look 
only at the budget for 1 year at a time, 
you see only the visible portion of the ice- 
berg; the dangerous part of it is under 
water. The brutal truth is that we have 
made our job unnecessarily and grievously 
difficult; and, further, that there are pres- 
sures at work on all sides to drive us deeper 
into the hole. 

Fact No. 1 is that the Federal Government 
is piling up c.o.d.’s for the future at an as- 
tounding pace: 

It will cost over $30 billion to complete the 
Interstate Highway System. 

-Federal civil public-works projects already 
started will require expenditures after 1961 
of about $7 billion before they are com- 
pleted. 

The Federal Government is committed to 
contribute $5.5 billion in the future for pub- 
lic housing. 

Merchant marine subsidies and ship re- 
placement constitute a Federal liability of 
$4.3 billion. 

These and a variety of other obligations, 
when added to huge, unexpended balances 
in the defense program, total $98 billion of 
commitments for future Federal spending. 

In one sense, and standing alone, this is 
not too bad, for most of these expenditures 
will add to the Nation’s assets. But this 
isn't all. 

Fact No. 2 is this: Even if this session of 
the Congress doesn’t add any new programs 
to the budget, the level of Federal spending 
is going to go up. The reason is that there 
are built-in increases in existing programs 
which are now producing a continuing up- 
curve in expenditures. 

The catalog of built-in increases covers 
such programs as outer space, civil aviation, 
merchant shipping, urban renewal, science 
education, medical research, public assist- 
ance, loans to underdeveloped countries, and 
veterans’ pensions. Interest on the public 
debt will run still higher, and the farm 
program may cost more and more, unless we 
get realistic legislation on both. Defense 
technology is putting increasing pressure on 
expenditures. 

Now, for 1961 alone, these built-in in- 
creases amount to over $2 billion; that’s why 
this budget is up over 1960. For 1962 there 
are already built-in increases of a billion 
dollars. 

Of course, there are few built-in decreases, 
betause Government programs seem almost 
invulnerable to reduction or elimination. 

Fact No. 3 is that our present national 
debt of $290 billion is far from all we owe 
for the past. Here are some items it doesn’t 
include: Our already accrued liability for 
military retirement is about $30 billion, 
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Our unfunded present accrual for retirement 
benefits for civilian Government employees 
is almost $28 billion. On top‘of that, future 
pensions, compensation and other henefits 
voted to veterans will cost about $300 billion. 
Now, the $290 billion of current public debt, 
plus over $350 billion of future obligations 
for past services, plus $98 billion of c.o.d.’s, 
adds to the almost incredible total of nearly 
$750 billion, 

That is the Federal Government’s mort- 
gage on America’s future—on ourselves and 
our children—beyond the regular annual 
costs of defense, welfare and commerce. Is 
it any wonder that your President pleads for 
a sense of proportion, for a limit on com- 
pulsive spending, for a passion for respon- 
sibility? 

Fact No. 4 is that the pressures for new 
spending programs are increasing in in- 
tensity. In the last session of the Congress 
alone, there were 20 major spending Dills 
introduced in the House, along with 20 
others in the Senate, for new programs 
whith altogether priced out to more than 
$326 billion over an average period of 5 years. 
If these bills were passed as their sponsors 
want them, they would add $50 to $60 billion 
a year to our present spending. 

This is the bleak situation we will do 
well to contemplate when irresponsible 
groups ridicule $80-billion budgets as austere 
and reactionary, and when we are asked to 
believe that we can have more spending and 
tax cuts and prosperity for everyone, all in 
the same breath. The false theory that we 


* could spend ourselves into prosperity was 


supposed to have died 20 years ago. 
Haven't we been chasing our tails around 
that one just about long enough? 





Why Not Use the Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


f Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, some- 
time ago the New York Times ran an im- 
portant editorial on the subject of the 
Connally amendment. The editorial was 
reprinted in the February 4 issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor. Under 
unanimous consent I insert it in the 
REcorD: 

Wuy Not Use THE Court? 


For nearly a decade and a half there has 
been an International Court of Justice, un- 
der United Nations auspices. For many years 
before World War II began a somewhat simi- 
lar body, authorized by the League of Na- 
tions, and called the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, also sat in the red 
brick Peace Palace at The Hague. The 
trouble with the present Court, as with the 
former, is that no nation has to take a case 
before it and that the decisions it does 
render are not enforceable. 

The United States complained to the Court 
in 1952 about a Russian attack on one of our 
airplanes off the coast of Japan and Russian 
treatment of a U.S. air crew forced down 
in Hungary in 1954. In each case the 
Russians contended we were at fault and 
that no Court inquiry was necessary. The 
Court then held it had no jurisdiction, A 
case that kept the court pleasantly occupied 
last year had to do, with 35 acres of land 
in dispute between the Netherlands and 
Belgium under agreements of 1839 and 1843. 


This country, in line with action taken by 





some other countries, ratified the Statute of 
the Court in 1946 with a reservation that we 
would decide for ourselves whether or not 
@ case was within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States. Within the last year 
or two the Eisenhower administration has 
been concerned with getting this, the so- 
called Connally amendment, repealed. The 
President urged repeal a year ago and again 
this year in his state of the Union message. 
This week Secretary of State Herter and At- 
torney General Rogers have appeared before 
a Senate committee to support Senator 
HumpuHrey’s repeal resolution. Whatever 
may be the nervous fears of some of our still 
surviving isolationists, there really is no 
great danger that we will have to go to The 
Hague to explain the segregation situation 
in Little Rock, defend a tariff on wool or 
argue the restrictions on immigration. 

If we believe in government by law at 
home, there is no reason-why we should not 
sustain the rule of law throughout the world. 
We will have plenty of sovereignty left after 
the 15 elderly gentlemen at The Hague have 
done all that they possibly could to deal with 
any complaint that might be brought into 
Court against our country. 





Summing Up and Looking Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial about the 
Boy Scouts, 5 million strong, who are 
celebrating the 50th anniversary of their 
organization’s founding, February 8, 
1910. The editorial appeared in the Bos- 
ton Traveler on February 6, 1960, and 
reads as follows: 

SUMMING Up AND LOOKING AHEAD 

On a miserable day in London half a cen- 
tury ago, a Chicago newspaper publisher, 
William D. Boyce, was hurrying to keep a 
business appointment when he lost his way 
in the fog. 

As he stood still in the confusion trying 
to get his bearings, a youth approached, 
offered to help and soon guided him to the 
address he sought. 

Along with his thanks, Boyce proffered a 
shilling tip, but it was refused. With a 
smile and a salute, the lad vanished into the 
fog, saying: 

“I’m a Boy Scout, sir. We don’t take tips 
for doing good turns.” 

Boyce never learned who the Boy Scout 
was, but he made it his business to learn 
enough about British scouting to found the 
Boy Scouts of America on February 8, 1910, 
a short time after he returned to this 
country. 

In the intervening 50 years, upward of 33 
million men and boys have participated in 
the American Boy Scout movement, : all 
pledged to do a good turn every day. 

They were boys from every kind of 
home—rich and poor, farm and city—from 
every race, color, and creed—-Catholic, Jew- 
ish, Protestant. 

And across the decades they have been 
linked by one universal code that prescribes 
loyalty to country, reverence to God, and 
helpfulness to all fellow human beings. 

For the record of citizenship, good 
deeds, and wholesome living they have 
amassed, today’s 5 million active American 
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Scouts and millions of old alumni deserve . 


the Nation’s praise, as they celebrate their 
Golden Anniversary. 

They'll surely receive a fitting round of 
congratulations in a week-long program of 
birthday ceremonies that begin with special 
religious services tomorrow and will include 
citations by mayors, Governors, and even the 
' President of the United States. 

In some families three generations of 
Scouts—son, father, and grandfather—will 
be taking part in festivities that pay tribute 
to the organization from its beginning. 

Growth was gradual in the early years of 
scouting when clubs and group activities for 
young people were nowhere near as common 
as they are today. 

at took time for the appeal of that unique 
combination of close companionship, high 
ideals and the rugged outdoor life that char- 
acterizes the Boy Scout movement to spread 
among the Nation’s teenagers. 

But almost from the start scouting got a 


sharp impetus from what came to be known . 


as National Good Turns, in which all Boy 
Scouts participated. 

The first one came in 1912 when the mem- 
bers worked for a safe and sane Fourth of 
July. 

World War I gave Scouts a tremendous op- 
portunity to serve their country and they 
made the most of it. 

They took orders for some $200 million in 
Liberty bonds and war stamps. They col- 
lected tons of fruit pits that were used in the 
filtering material for early gas masks. They 
distributed literature for the Government, 
ran errands and completed myriad projects 
to conserve fuel and food. Not the least of 
these was cultivating thousands of victory 


ns. 

Such patriotic outlets for lads to young 
to take up arms attracted so many members 
to the Boy Scouts that by 1919 their ranks 
numbered 462,000. 

Growth during the organization’s second 
decade was hardly less spectacular, with dis- 
tant travel and unusual adventure as part of 
an expanding program of fun, skill and pub- 
lic service. 

It was during the 1920’s that American 
Sea Scouts and Eagle Scouts went on various 
scientific expeditions to the Arctic, the Ant- 
arctic and Africa. And U.S. delegates at- 
tended international Scout jamborees in 
England and Denmark. 

The opportunities of scouting had come to 
hold a good deal more than learning to light 
a fire by rubbing two sticks together or earn- 
ing a merit badge by tying knots. More 
even than learning to be a good U‘S. citizen 
and a good friend to other American boys. 

As the international aspects of the move- 
ment grew—there are now about 8 million 
Scouts in 67 free countries—individual mem- 
bers began to develop an awareness of the 
interdependence of nations and of men. 

Our boys-not only went abroad to become 
friends. with foreigners, they received boys 
from strange lands as guests in the United 
States. : 

As their scope increased, their numbers 
did too, so that on their 25th birthday in 
1935 they were pushing 1 million. 

The great depression and World War II 
gave American Boy Scouts chances for un- 
usual service to their country and fellow 
citizens. They were the backbone of many 
wartime collection drives for scrap metal, 
rubber and paper. And they performed a 
wide range of distribution and courier 
chores for the Government. 

Again their membership leaped ahead to 
2,580,000 by 1949, stimulated not only by 
the desire to help in emergencies but by a 
lowering of the age limit for membership. 

Scout leaders at local and national levels 
have been particularly apt at readying and 
encouraging their young charges to worth- 
while public endeavor. 
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Their motto is “Be Prepared” and on the 
whole, they live up to it remarkably well in 


’ helping out in such community disasters as 


fire, flood and storm. 

In the past decade, while doubling their 
numbers, they have twice taken on a coun- 
trywide task of enormous proportions and 
significance. 

In the presidential campaigns of 1952 and 
1956 they cooperated with the Freedoms 
Foundation in a nonpartisan get-out-the- 
vote drive. The Scouts hung registration 
reminders on 30 million doorknobs and dis- 
tributed a million posters. They plan to 
perform a similar national good turn in 
1960. 

But for their special service to the Nation 
in this Golden Jubilee year the Boy Scouts 
will emphasize conservation—spreading the 
message of preserving America’s natural 
resources. 

Of all its assets, none is more to be cher- 
ished than the vigor, the courage, the hope 
and the high purpose of the 5 million 
American Scouts. May their tribe and their 
troops increase. 





The Federal Fair Trade Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL» 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last session of Congress I opposed 
H.R. 1253, the Harris Federal fair trade 
bill. The bill would have vested in the 
hands of manufacturers the power to 
control prices, not only on the manufac- 
turer level but also on the wholesale and 
retail levels of distribution—in fact, from 
the plant gates until the time it reached 
the hands of the ultimate consumer. 
The bill would permit those who control 
the prices to deal ruthlessly with retail- 
ers and wholesales who did not follow 
their high fixed prices. 

According to reputable economists, 
who are unanimously opposed to fair 
trade, this specific bill would cost con- 
sumers $10 billion a year. 

Proponents of this iniquitous legisla- 
tion did not make any complaint of un- 
fairly high and improper manufacturer 
and wholesale prices. The principal 
sponsors of this legislation are the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists, 
wholesale drug associations, and some of 
the big drug manufacturers. 

The hearings being conducted by the 
Honorable Esters Keravuver in the U.S. 
Senate have revealed some additional 
and shocking reasons why the enact- 
ment of fair trade is not in the public 
interest.. These hearings have shown 
conclusively that fair trade is a danger 
even beyond that anticipated by the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Attorney 
General, and every Government agency 
which uniformly opposed it as a “pro 
tanto repeal of the antitrust laws.” This 
legislation would authorize complete 
price fixing in the drug and pharmaceu- 
tical line, where factory prices are al- 
ready fixed exorbitantly high by big 
drug manufacturers. 
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Here are some examples of gouging 
practices which have been engaged in 
by large pharmaceutical manufacturers, 
according to hearings conducted by the 
Kefauver committee, which are good 
reasons for defeat of fair trade legisla- 
tion. Enactment of such legislation 
would place still further power to gouge 
consumers in the hands of those now 
fixing manufacturer prices at exorbitant 
levels: 

First. A large pharmaceutical house 
bought female sex hormones for 14 cents 
a gram and sold them to druggists for 
$15 a gram, an increase of over 10,000 
percent. 

Second. The same large pharmaceu- 
tical house sells an arthritis wonder drug 
in Britain for $7.35 per hundred tablets, 
while U.S. customers are charged $17.90, 
2% times as much. 

Third. Steroid compounds are sold for 
markups of 1,000 to 8,000 percent by 
manufacturers to wholesalers. The de- 
fense is made by manufacturers that 
this markup finances research. How- 
ever, Dr. Philip Berke, vice president of 
Formet Labs in New Jersey, a small bulk 
manufacturer of steroids, said that his 
firm could supply “the steroid needs of 
the world” on an investment of $5 
million. 

Fourth. A large firm markets an anti- 
arthritic drug for $17.90 per 100 tablets, 
while competitors market the same for 
$4, $6.75, $6.95, or $12. The smaller 
firms say that they can do this because 
of low promotional budgets. 

Fifth. Another large drug house mar- 
kets a drug, which costs 3.05 cents a 
tablet to produce, for 17.9 cents a tablet. 
Small competitors are able to sell the 
same drug at prices ranging from 4 cents 
to 12 cents a tablet, oftentimes huying 
the substance in bulk from the first large 
manufacturer and then processing it into 
tablets. 

The Military Medical Supply Agency 
asked for bids and bought the same drug 
for 4.15 cents and later for 2.09 cents. 

The Veterans’ Administration nego- 
tiated a purchase of the same drug, pred- 
nisone, for 13.6 cents and later bought it 
by bid for 3.85 cents and in another in- 
stance for 2.2 cents a tablet. 

Prices of other miracle drugs, phar- 
maceuticals, steroids, and other sub- 
stances necessary to the health and wel- 
fare of our people are being raised to 
astronomical price heights by greedy 
persons who are profiting unduly from 
the misery of our sick and aged. 

Remember, the prices I cite are only 
prices to wholesalers and the ultimate 
price may actually be 50 percent to 200 
percent higher by the time the com- 
modity in question reaches the ultimate 
consumer through the retail outlet. 

To place in the hands of such ruthless, 
greedy persons the vast power over the 
whole price structure by enactment of a 
Federal fair trade law would be a mis- 
take which cannot be made by the Con- 
gress charged with protecting the public 
interest. 

Enactment of a Federal fair trade 
statute would mean precisely such power 
and would be dangerous to our economy 
and to our people beyond telling. 
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Passage of a Federal fair trade 
statute would permit other industries, 
such as hardware, appliances, food, 
clothing, soft goods, auto accessories, 
gasoline and oil to adopt the pricing 
practices prevalent in the drug industry. 





Protecting Water Resources 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, when 
this House considers H.R. 3610, to amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
it will be taking up legislation vital to the 
continued progress and growth of this 
country. The importance of our natural 
resources should be unquestioned; the 
protection and rehabilitation of the wa- 
ter supply unchallenged. I supported 
this bill a year ago when it first passed 
the House; I shall support the confer- 
ence bill. 

Connecticut, as a busy and growing 
industrial State, is well aware of the 
importance of its streams. I have been 
particularly interested in a provision of 
the bill which would permit communities 
to team up to control pollution and still 
qualify for grants. I have in mind an 
instance in which four communities— 
New Britain, Berlin, Cromwell, and Mid- 
dletown—have studied mutual efforts in 
a difficult situation and projected plans 
even crossing county lines. 

The importance of our watersheds is 
being brought home forcefully to all our 
people. Two of the most interesting 
statements in this respect recently came 
to my attention in the Farmington Val- 
ley Herald, a newspaper in my district, 
which printed the winning essays in a 
contest sponsored by the Farmington 
River Watershed Association. These 
essays are by Laura Deming and Tony 
Wallace, Jr., respectively, the former of 
Farmington High School and the latter 
of Simsbury. 

I commend these students on their 
excellent statements. 

It is Federal aid in pollution control 
which will enable cities to treat their 
municipal sewage problems. A year ago, 
@ survey of progress in Connecticut 
showed that no municipal projects had 
been gotten underway in the preceding 
12 months without Federal aid available 
within the appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert these essays at this point 
in the Recorp: 

CONSERVATION AND THE FARMINGTON MEADOW 
(By Laura Deming, first prize) 

One small part of the Farmington River 
watershed is the Farmington meadow. This 
meadow, containing a great variety of land: 
swamps, forests, grasslands, and rich farm- 
land, has played an important part in the 
history of Farmington; and today, when un- 
developed land is becoming more and more 
valuable, this area remains an important part 
of the town. 
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A refuge for wildlife, the meadow supports 
deer, rabbits, skunks, squirrels and many 

other small animals as well as fowl. ican 
mon sight to many are the blackbirds, 
meadow larks, and other birds which fill the 
air with songs as they flit over the fields of 
corn and hay. From early spring until late 
fall, the clanking of plows, tractors, and 
other farm equipment is heard, The gentle 
lowing of cattle resounds near the banks of 
the river. The lonesome whistle of the 
freight trains is heard twice daily, as well 
as the honking of automobiles speeding past 
the meadow. 

This beautiful meadow serves a purpose if 
the delicately balanced plan of Nature, a 
plan which man has often upset. The grass- 
land provides food for the cattle; the forests 
feed the wildlife; and the rich topsoil pro- 
duces food for mankind, If any one of these 
areas is destroyed, the balance will be upset, 
and man will ultimately suffer. 

During the past generations conservation 
was not considered as important as it is now, 


for the land was not so valuable. With the | 


great demand for housing, however, land has 
been developed at an astounding rate, and 
it is becoming more and more difficult to pre- 
serve some land in its natural state. 

The Farmington meadow has not been 
excessively maltreated; therefore because it 
is in good condition, the main problem of 
conservation lies not in restoration, but in 
finding effective ways to protect the land.” 

Fires, which can do vast damage in a short 
period of time, are caused mainly by careless- 
ness. A second thought, before pitching 
that cigarette from the car window, or a 
last check on that campfire, could have saved 
acres of forest and grass from destruction, 
Smokey the Bear and his few words of advice 
should be heeded by all. 


Floods, part of that mysterious plan of 
nature, are, to some extent, beneficial to the 
land. Frequent or severe floods, however, 
can cause considerable damage by destroying 
valuable topsoil and other natural resources. 


The banks of the Farmington River are 
quite low in the meadow area; thus flooding 
is very common. Perhaps excavation of the 
river bed would alleviate the condition some- 
what. Dains on the tributaries of the river 
might also improve the situation, but these 
are costly to build and maintain, and tend 
to cause flooding upstream. 


Junkyards, lumberyards and other sources 
of loose objects which can be washed down- 
stream with the current and jam in narrow 
channels should be removed from the river 
banks. Bridges, which constrict the flow of 
water and other obstructions in the water 
or on the banks, which tend to slow the 
speed of the current, should be removed or 
remodeled. These changes will allow the 
water to flow more quickly and evenly into 
the Connecticut River. 


Pollution of the river causes death to the 
fish as well as to grass and other vegetation 
which are flooded. Modern sewerage systems 
have been installed in several communities 
in the Farmington River watershed and soon 
Farmington will be one af the several. 
When the other towns in the watershed also 
meet this requirement, damage done by pol- 
lution to the meadow and all other areas in 
the Farmington River Valley will be greatly 
decreased. 

In this era of a rapidly expanding popula- 
tion, undeveloped land is becoming more 
valuable; therefore, the problem of conserva- 
tion has increased tremendously in impor- 
tance. If the meadow is to 
retain its beauty, the citizens of Farmington 
and the other towns in the Farmington River 
Watershed must work together, for it is only 
by total cooperation that the Farmington 
River Valley will be a place in wiich it will be 
a joy to live and work. 
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Tum FARMINGTON River VALLEY—Ovn Pres- 
ENT AND PUTURE 


(By Tony Wallace, Jr., runner-up) 


ing 

us, all but the four 

tected by zoning laws, so we be 

that zoning will coetenk Goame af ike sania 
Where zoning does not exist, eve 

should be eds ere ee 
ing commissions in order for 
have this protection. ecanear say, 
planning should precede all zoning in order 
for us to have the best possible valley. 
Fortésts: Our forests are important to us 


and, secondly, they help to control floods, 
soil erosion, and silting. - 

Since our valley attracts people because 
they like to live here, it is important that we 
save much of our forests in order to keep 
our natural beauty and good living opportu- 
nities. 

The threat of floods every spring also 
makes it essential for us not to destroy the 
trees. In fact, in addition to saving much 
of our present tree cover, we should reforest 
areas where soil is now being washed away 
by heavy rains and flooding, thus insuring 
the preservation of our woodlands. 

Water: Water is our most nt nat- 
ural resource. Without an adequate supply 
of water (quantity and quality), we would 
be unable to maintain our present economy, 
let alone attract new industries and people 
to the valley. 

The Farmington River water is used prin- 
cipally for domestic supply. About 500,000 
people are served by water utilities which 
use the Farmington River. It is expected, 
however, that the use of this water will 
triple within the next 40 years. 

Although pollution is not a serious prob- 
lem in the Farmington River or its tribu- 
taries, there are some 250 pollution sources 
which should be cleared up if we are to make 
the best possible use of this valuable re- 
source. This means that some of our cities 
must treat their municipal sewage, some in- 
dustries will have to clean their industrial 
waste, and a number of homeowners must 
do likewise. When this is done, we will have 
clean water for greater recreational uses. 
At the present time, we do not have enough 
water facilities in the valley for such outdoor 
sports as swimming, boating, and fishing. 
To meet these needs, we should also give 
ee to creating artificial lakes, which 
can be made after the pollution problem is 
solved. 

One other important source of water is 
our ground water supply about which very 
little is known. Here is another place where 
we can plan on the future by encouraging 
towns and the State to set up engineering 
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‘studies to learn more about the availability, 
source and supply of these waters. 

Fish and wildlife;To meet the growing 
needs of our expanding population, we must 
develop wfidlife protection, production, and 
educational programs, where such programs 
have proved successful, on all farms and for- 
est lands of the valley; encouragement of 
stream flow regulations for better fish habits; 
and develop a junior conservation camp for 
the and education of young people 
of the valley in proper conservation prac- 
tices. 

' Summary: The natural resources of the 
valley belong to all the people and we must 
therefore work together. There is no easy 
cure-all for many lems of resource 
protection and development; however, if all 
citizens in our towns and cities in the valley 
make a combined effort to work on the prob- 
lems which I have outlined, we can be cer- 
tain that our valley will always be the most 
beautiful and enjoyable place in the world. 





Nonacquiescence Isn’t Enough 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD I would like to include 
an editorial which appeared in today’s 
New York Herald-Tribune, entitled 
“Nonacquiescence Isn’t Enough.” 

This editorial strikes very hard at the 
core of the problem in the Near East. It 
points out that the fundamental prob- 
lem is the consistent refusal by the 
United Arab Republic to recognize the 
status of the State of Israel. 

It also becomes very discouraging to 
those of us who are interested, as we all 
should be, that we have been strangely 
inactive compared to our conduct shorily 
after the Sinai campaign. 

The editorial very accurately indicates 
that you cannot treat the sympton of a 
disease by totally ignoring the cause 
thereof, and unless and until this admin- 
istration shows at least one-tenth of the 
leadership in making it crystal clear to 
Mr. Nasser that international agree- 
ments must be observed that it showed 
when it recently with the 
USS.R. and the United Arab Republic 
against our allies, then there is no hope 
for the situation. 

The editorial follows: 

NONACQUIESCENCE ISN’T ENOUGH 


Now that comparative tranquillity has 
been restored to the Israel-Syria border in 
the neighborhood of Tawafik, reporters are 
being invited to view the scene from both 
sides, scanning the terrain with binoculars, 
observing distant figures moving about, and 
recording their impressions. It’s an inter- 
esting but not a very revelatory pastime. 
For the questions of what happened at 
‘Tawafik, of who fired the first shots, and who 
really owns the little stretch of farmland, are 
rather trivial. 


Similarly, any determinations that may be 
made on the spot by the United Nations 
Mixed Armistice Commission will be rela- 
tively unimportant, too. For the answers 
to the strife and struggle that erupt inter- 
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mittently along the Arab borders with Israel 
cannot be found purely locally, any more 
than the stopping of Israel cargoes in the 
Suez Canal can be ascribed to the whims of 
the customs guards at Port Said. 

Both the fighting on the Syrian frontier 
and the blockade in the Suez Canal are, of 
course, symptomatic of the state of war 
which the Arabs maintain against Israel. 
To treat the symptoms while ignoring the 
underlying disease is poor practice medically, 
and in this case, at least, it doesn’t seem to 
be working very much better diplomatically. 

Nor is it encouraging to note that the 
initiatives of U.N. Secretary General Ham- 
marskjold have failed to achieve any im- 
provement, Mr. Hammarskjold is under- 
stood to have labored diligently to persuade 
President Nasser, of the U.AR., to amelio- 
rate his blockade of the Suez Canal—this 
being one case in which responsibility for 
illegal action is clear cut and indisputable. 


- Yet the results have been nil. Speaking 


about the Suez situation at a press confer- 
ence last week, Mr. Hammarskjold said: “‘The 
fact that certain attitudes of member gov- 
ernments are not adjusted to what, from my 
point of view, is the United Nations line 
does not mean any acquiescence either from 
the United Nations or from the Secretary 
General.” 

That is about as close as Mr. Hammar- 
skjold customarily gets to being critical. 
Yet it is becoming increasingly evident that 
mere nonacquiescence by the U.N. isn’t 
enough to solve the underlying problems in 
the Middle East, and may not be enough to 
prevent a recurrence of a flareup at least as 
big as the Sinai war of 1956. Surely the 
U.N. has a more important function to per- 
form today than trying to figure out who 
did what at Tawafik. 





Col. Glenn T. Eagleston 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most ab)e and outstanding officers of 
the Armed Forces is Col. Glenn T. Eagle- 
ston. Iam sure you will agree that every 
Member of Congress is proud of his bril- 
liant record and services performed by 
him for the American people in Okinawa. 
Most certainly this man should be rec- 
ommended for the Legion of Merit cita- 
tion and I submit the following state- 
ment and briefing, sent to me by my good 
lifelong friend, Homer C. Sellers, which 
clearly shows that Colonel Eagleston is 
deserving of more recognition than the 
Legion of Merit: 

KADENA AIRBASE PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PRrocRaM, 
DeEcEMBER 10, 1959 

Col. Glenn T. Eagleston, commander, 
6313th Airbase Wing, APO 239, San. Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has been recognized by the 
High Commissioner of the Ryuku Islands as 
having one of the most effective community 
relations and people-to-people programs on 
Okinawa. The island of Okinawa is divided 
into 13 regions, with the major military in- 
stallation located within that area having 
the responsibility of representing all U.S. 
military forces with the local citizens. 
This representation is conducted through 
the Koza City Regional Committee, Ryukyu- 
an-American Community Relations Advisory 
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Council. The committee is composed of the 
meyor and eight officials of Koza City, the 
USMC commander of Camp Koza, and 
Colonel Eagleston as chairman. 

Colonel Eagleston’s success is based on the 
fact that every assigned individual, unit, or 
organization, is expected and encouraged to 
be an ambassador of American ideals; and 
the “Keystone of the Pacific” (Kadena AB) 
base is a meeting place where Okinawan edu- 
cators, civic leaders, editors, and public offi- 
cials are encouraged to meet with him or staff 
members on all matters involving inter- 
community good will. All projects are closely 
coordinated with the USMC Camp Koza com- 
mander and maximum effort has been ex- 
pended by him and the USMC in completing 
major construction and grading projects. 
Colonel Eagleston insists upon Mayor Chojo 
Oyama and other city officials utilizing their 
permanent passes to the base for visits with 
him. The president of the Koza City Cham- 
ber of Commerce and its members have made 
him honorary president because of his in- 
terest in the local economy. Qualified busi- 
nebsmen of Koza City are encouraged to sub- 
mit bids on all government contracts for 
equipment and services. Military depend- 
ents have every opportuity to promulgate 
and foster projects and programs of great 
interest to their Okinawan counterparts. 

Colonel Eagleston has insured the con- 
tinued success of his people-to-people proj- 
ects and programs by organizing an NCO 
Advisory Council composed of 10 senior 
noncommissioner officers and civilians who 
personally advise him on all facets of com- 
munity relations. A requisite for member- 
ship is to volunteer to encourage maximum 
participation by all personnel in civic, youth, 
health, educational, recreational, and other 
community-level activities. He has a staff 
member during his absence to attend 
monthly meetings with the Koza (City of- 
ficials who takes immediate action on all 
matters that affect the prevention and 
promotion of harmonious relations. Squad- 
ron and unit commanders are duly recog- 
nized for their effective civic responsibili- 
ties during reporting periods. The “Key- 
stone. of the Pacific” base sponsors maximum 
tours for civic groups, students, and other 
organizations. Special events, such as 
Friendship- Week, Ryukyuan-American car- 
nivals, Library Week, Operations Friendship, 
and intercommunity sports receive maxi- 
mum support and encouragement. 

Specifically, Colonel Eagleston and mem- 
bers of his command have received recog- 
nition from Ryukyuan officials and govern~-_ 
mental agencies for the following activities: 

The 10 elementary and secondary schools 
of Koza City are being sponsored by squad- 
rons or units on Kadena Air Base. This 
adoption is considered to be one of his most 
influential community-level-type programs 
in that the assigned personnel of these re- 
spective squadrons are determined to have 
the finest school on the island. They are 
utilizing off-duty time to build sidewalks, 
paint, repair windows, and roof; conduct 
music appreciation courses; show Japanese 
language movies on government, education, 
sports, and the United States; contribute 
condemned or surplus athletic equipment to 
form athletic and sports teams; schedule 
and host on-base tours that include Amer- 
ican homes, the base exchange, libraries, 
chapel, and commissary; arrange for Oki- 
nawan students to participate in the Amer- 
ican dependent school program through the 
PTA meetings; arrange for TV programs that 
include Okinawan teachers and educators; 
collect clothing for the needy; grading of 
school grounds; and individual or collec- 
tive participation in their athletic and other 
school ceiebrations, 

Donation of condemned or surplus build- 
ings to Koza City schools greatly improve 
their educational facilities and permit more 
deserving Okinawan students to enroll. 
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Japanese language news editors have and 
are participating in our committee meet- 
ings; are included in social and official lunch- 
eons; and have been encouraged to help him 
in seeking recognition for the many Okina- 
wans and American military personnel who 
successfully complete worthwhile projects in 
behalf of the Ryukyuans. 

Military dependents on base are encour- 
aged to personally invite Okinawan families 
into their homes for a first-hand observation 
of American customs, living habits, and hos- 
pitality. These visits include family pic- 
nics, church functions, sports, and youth 
activities such as dancing and roller skating. 

Educators—teachers and principals—are 
attending PTA meetings for firsthand infor- 
mation on teacher-parent-student partici- 
pation, who are adopting this practice in the 
Okinawan schools. 

The American handshake is the accepted 
custom with all Koza City officials during 
visits and meetings. The chief of police, for 
instance, has requested and received instruc- 
tions on the military salute. 

The postmaster, banker, chief of police, 
and other public servants have visited similar 
activities on Kadena Air Base to study super- 
vision, management practices, and to coor- 
dinate intercommunity procedures. The 
postmaster, for instance, was utilizing the 
same principles as established by Admiral 
Perry until 1958. Businessmen and mer- 
chants are also encouraged to study Amer- 
ican methods. 

Permanent base passes and open mess hon- 
orary memberships have been extended to 
the Koza City officials and other Okinawans 
who are interested in fostering good will 
between the communities. 

Medical facilities and services on Kadena 
Air Base have been made available on occa- 
sions which won the gratitude of every citi- 
zen in Koza City. Professional and techni- 
cal assistance have been provided by the 
flight surgeon for the first health cleanup 
program ever conducted in Koza City. 

English language classes have been or- 
ganized for teachers, merchants, and on base 
employees. 

The effectiveness of the NCO Arivisory 
Council and the squadron and organiza- 
tional commanders permits Colonel Eagle- 
ston to utilize them as his representative to 
many of the Koza City official functions. 
The Okinawans accept these delegates with- 
out reservation. 

Crosswalks, water drains, and street-light- 
ing projects have contributed greatly to the 
safety of the Ryukyuan pedestrian, school- 
children, and military motorist and sanita- 
tion standards. The base was highly effec- 
tive in its efforts with governmental agencies 
to provide Koza City with water. 

The NCO and the Airmen’s Open Messes 
have made time deposits of over $200,000 
with the Bank of the Ryukyus. This action 
permitted the banking facility to extend 
vitally needed loans to deserving Okinawan 
merchants who have improved facilities, 
services, and merchandise that benefit Amer- 
icans. Americans are now opening personal 
accounts with all locally established banks. 

The 1958 Ryukyuan-American Welfare 
Carnival was considered a success by all con- 
cerned. This activity included over 83 
American and Ryukyuan concessionaires; all 
U.S. military forces on Okinawa participated 
in one form or another; over 200,000 people 
attended during the 3-day event; and an 
equal amount of the $32,000 net profits was 
earmarked for local welfare programs. 

The 1959 Ryukyuan-American Godo 
(Friendship) Festival included over 150 
Americans and Ryukyuan concessionaires 
who catered to an estimated 225,000 people 
for the 3 days. The prime objective of fos- 
tering and promoting friendship was accom- 
plished and the Ryukyuans received over 
$14,000 of the profits for welfare projects. 
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The “Operation Friendship” project pro- 
vided American-type Santa Claus gifts of 
toys, school kits to over 22,000 children in 
December 1958. A similar project will be 
conducted in December 1959 with an esti- 
mated 26,000 children and adults participat- 
ing in the Christmas activities. “Operation 
Friendship” is financed entirely through the 
efforts of our airmen, officers, civilians, and 
their dependents, at a cost of approximately 
$9,000 per year. 

The Wives Clubs on Kadena Air Base have 
made financial contributions, totaling more 
than $14,000, to many worthwhile Ryukyuan 
projects. Okinawan ladies are participating 
in club functions and_ visiting with indi- 
vidual members. 

A Ryukuan-American friendship center 
is, over 85 percent completed, which has 
been made possible only through the ef- 
forts of Colonel Eagleston. The Government 
agency responsible for programing for cul- 
tural centers on Okinawa could not pro- 
gram adequate construction and adminis- 
tration funds for this facility that had been 
only a suggestion for over 4 years. Colonel 
Eagleston will be long remembered by the 
Koza City citizens for making this center a 
reality. Over $30,000 has been earmarked 
from the above carnival and festival proj- 
ects, including a $16,300 contribution from 
the High Commissioner's funds. 

A scholarship program has been, estab- 
lished by the Protestant Chaplain Fund 
which is used to send deserving and quali- 
fied Ryukyuan high school graduates to 
Japanese universities of their choice. All 
expenses for a 4-year course of study are 
paid for and the recipient must only give 
his word that upon completion of his 
schooling he will return to Okinawa to work 
in his chosen field. The cost is $400 per 
year per student. To date, over $8,000 has 
been contributed to this student aid pro- 
gram. One medical doctor, one school admin- 
istrator, and four clergymen are now busily 
working at their vocations on Okinawa as a 
result of this practical demonstration of 
neighborliness. There are seven sudents cur- 
rently enrolled in Japan universities. Aside 
from the financial assistance, from chapel- 
sponsored activities, which totaled over 
$15,000 in 1 year, the program has other 
facets that contribute to good community 
relations. The young people of the Chapel 
meet with their counterparts for social 
affairs. Students from the University of the 
Ryukyus are entertained. Groups of Amer- 
icans visit the school for the deaf, dumb, 
and the blind children and provide parties 
for them. The lepers of the leper colony 
are entertained and provided with comfort 
articles. The © are visited and 
children are given tours of the base. The 
old folks are providéd with reading mate- 
rials and movies. All are friends and neigh- 
bors. The chapel program contributes to 

community relations. 

The 558th Air Force Band has presented 
many concerts to the Okinawan schools in 
Koza City and surrounding towns. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to participate by lead- 
ing the band or playing musical instruments. 

Following the Ishikawa-Okinawa tragedy 
in 1959, involving an American plane crash, 
@ committee was established by the Ameri- 
cans and before the day was over funds, 
clothing and household utilities were col- 
lected and delivered to care for the needy 
families. Approximately $5,000 was col- 
lected through volunteer contributions; over 
5 tons of used clothing and foodstuffs were 
collected; a complete whirlpool bath was 
purchased and installed in the Koza City 
Hospital to assist in the treatment of chil- 
dren suffering from burns; each child in the 
hospital received kits of toothpaste, .tooth- 
brush, wash towel, clothing, comic books, 
fruit, ete. At the conclusion of this project 
25 huts were moved, renovated, and com- 
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pletely furnished, providing homes for those 
who were left homeless as a result of the in- 
cident. This is another instance of good 
neighborliness, . 

In addition to all of the welfare projects 
for the local community, during the 1959 
Taiwan disaster, the of the base, 
within 1 week, contributed 21 tons of rice, 
5 tons of flour, and 4 tons of used clothing. 

A special American-Ryukyuan Friendship 
Week was observed the last week in May 
1959, at which time over 4,000 Ryukyuans 
visited homes on the base of Americans, and 
at the same time great numbers of Ameri- 
cans were granted the privilege of visiting 
the homes of their Ryukyuan friends. 


The Sturgis High School, Sturgis, Ky., has 
agreed to organize a “pen pal” club and be- 
come affiliated with the Chuo High School, 
Koza City, Okinawa. This activity will per- 
mit the Okinawan students to practice and 
utilize the English language training, which 
they receive approximately 14 hours of each 
week, 

The Governor of Kentucky, A. B. Chandler, 
has awarded the mayor of Koza City a “Ken- 
tucky Colonel” certificate for outstanding 
services rendered in the promotion of good 
will between the Ryukyuans and Americans. 
Mayor Chojo Oyama ‘is considered to be the 
first Okinawan ever to receive this award 
from the Governor of Kentucky. 

Corresgctidence and arrangements have 
been made with USCAR to provide the Koza 
Health Cen and Koza Hospital with 
vitally needed surplus medical equipment, 
and supplies; motor vehicles (cars and 
trucks) for official transportation and use 
within the street department; and other 
equipment that can be utilized in commun- 
ity relations projects. 

A blood bank system has been arranged 
with the Koza Hospital for emergency oper- 
ations. Donors are mili personnel as- 
signed to the squadrons on Kadena Airbase. 

Japanese citizens and dignitaries visiting 
with the Koza City officials are given a VIP 
tour of Kadena Airbase, luncheons at the 
clubs when appropriate, and a factual brief- 
ing on our people-to-people program with the 
Okinawans. 

The civilian personnel officer, Kadena Air- 


base, is vice chairman of the American- 
Ryukyuan Vocational Training Council}, 
which is composed of representatives from 


USCAR, Army, Navy, Air Force, and USMC, 
and from the Plans and Statistics, Economic, 
Education, and Labor Departments of GRI. 
The U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Ryukyuan 
Chamber of Commerce, and the University of 
Ryukyus are also represented on the above 
council. The purpose of this council is to 
encourage the development of improved 
school programs, private training programs, 
and community programs. A sur- 
vey of over 100,000 Ryukyuan workers has 
been conducted and serves as a guide for in- 
dividual employers to select and train for 
occupations in which there are existing or 
anticipated shortages. Many compliments 
have been received on the manner in which 
this council serves the Ryukyuan citizens, the 
local economy, and the manner in which 
Ryukyuan employees are being utilized in 
Governmont and military organizations. 
Colonel Eagleston has completed many 
other people-to-people projects that have 
won for him and the U.S. military forces 
the heartfelt gratitude of thousands of Oki- 
nawan friends and neighbors. He desires to 
see Koza City sponsored by a sister city in 
the United States; exchange of many stu- 
dents and visitors; a library for the blind; 
maximum support of orphanages; closer re- 
lationships between the Okinawan and Amer- 
ican students through correspondence; and 
many other community-level activities. 
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Boy Scouts of America 50th Anniver- 
Council No. 234 Also 
Celebrates Its 50th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr.BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, all Amer- 
ica tips its hat today to the Boy Scouts 
of America on the occasion of its 50th 
anniversary. I take pride in noting tuat 
Hampden Council No. 234, with its head- 
quarters in my congressional district, 
also celebrates its 50th anniversary this 
year. Both events were marked by an 
impressive banquet held in the Spring- 
field, Mass., auditorium on January 27, 
1960. I was highly honored to be asked 
to deliver the anniversary address. But, 
more significantly, I was privileged to 
witness the presentation of honors and 
awards to scouts, scout leaders, and dis- 
tinguished citizens for their outstanding 
contributions to and in behalf of scout- 
dom. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I include in my remarks the program, the 
list of recipients of special honors, and 





my address. 
The address, program, and list of re- 
cipients follow: 
Appress spy Hon. Epwarp P. BoLanp 


When I was first asked to come here to 
partcipate in this event, I felt then, and I 
know now that my talents would not be 
equal to the task. For this is no ordinary, 
run-of-the-mill, routine occasion—the kind 
of event that people in public life experi- 
ence so much and too often. No. This 
gathering is something extraordinary—an 
episode that happens infrequently and the 
only time it will occur in the history of 
this great organization. 

You honor me indeed to invite me to be 
a part of it. I appreciate very deeply your 
gracious request. I welcome it enthusiasti- 
cally. 

All of us gather here tonight to mark the 
50th anniversary of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica—the golden jubilee of Scoutdom. But as 
we look back at the pages of Scout history, 
we can say with certainty that every year 
has been a golden year. 

What a glorious history it has been. No 
other youth movement has caught on so 
fast * * * none has succeeded as well. 
None will endure as long. 

My friends, this is not just happenstance. 
It is so because of the very nature of the 
movement—the bedrock upon which it is 
, built. Its whole activity appeals to the 

finer instincts of youth and‘Adult. Its entire 
program is geared to building a better boy— 
trained to the true values of physical 
_Strength, mental alertness—and moral 
straightness. Its total concern is attuned to 
the Scout doing his duty to his God and 
his country. On this basis and in this at- 
mosphere, it is no wonder that it developed 
into the magnificent organization that opens 
its golden door on February 8, 1960. 

It all started with Lord Baden-Powell, 
British military hero, author and artist. 
This remarkable human being drew on his 
vast and interesting experiences to shape 
the “Boy Scout theme” in the first Boy 
Scout camp the world had ever known on 
Brownsea Island, off the southern coast of 
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England in 1907. The germ of scoutdom was 
planted in the United States by a newspaper 
and magazine publisher, William D. Boyce. 
A good deed—a simple one—by an English 
Boy Scout, guiding this visiting American 
through a dense London fog, was the spark 
that ignited Boyce’s interest. He talked to 
and learned from the chief Scout himself, 
Baden-Powell, the aims and program of 
scouting. He came back to America to 
spread the idea. With his friends, Colin H. 
Livingstone, Edgar Robinson and other 
people in the Nation’s Capital, Boyce estab- 
lished the Boys Scouts of America on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1910. 

How it has flourished over the past years 
is emphatically told by the figures—58,456 
troops—3,288,446 cubs, scouts, and ex- 
plorers—1,271,702 adult volunteers. Think 
of it. Some 5,000,000 people in the Boy 
Scouts of America alone. And from the time 
of its birth, some 30,000,000 people of the 
United States have participated in the 
movement. 

The impact that this great group has had 
on the American way of life can never be 
measured. You will find that their influence 
has been, and is being felt in every facet 
of the American scene. The contributions 
that they have made and are now making 
in building a better Nation: A stronger 
country: A healthier America—these con- 
tributions can be noted through the history 
of your Boy Scout movement. The pages 
of your membership are emblazoned with the 
names of great and dedicated Americans who 
have served this Nation courageously and 
devotedly in peace and in war—Presidents, 
Governors, Senators, Representatives, uni- 
versity presidents. and educators, religious 
leaders, generals and privates in the Armed 
Forces—in business and in industry, labor 
and agriculture, the arts and sciences—the 
whole gamut of American life on the Na- 
tional, State, and local levels. 

All of this gives eloquent testimony to the 
worth, the value, the untold influence of 
scoutdom. 

Scoutdom succeeds because into it go the 
hopes, the aspirations, the thrills, the good, 
the deeds of millions. It offers the things 
that young people strive for, that boys want, 
when they are given the opportunity and the 
leadership. 

The scout oath, its 12 laws, the-motto and 
scout slogan, all add up to a code that can 
and does produce the best in the character of 
human mind, body and soul. Scoutdom is 
built on lasting values, something like the 
very nature of the Nation itself. This coun- 
try was not solely built by its majestic moun- 
tains, its tumbling waterfalls and streams, its 
racing Trivers, its rockbound coasts, its mag- 
nificent plains, docile and beautiful harbors. 
It did not, alone, come to life with its teem- 
ing cities, shaded towns and villages and its 
almost infinite wealth of natural resources. 
No! A nation is not built merely of brick, 
mortar, and timber to fall in the first storm. 
Rather it is built and bound together by the 
hopes and fears, the love and the labor of 
millions of men and women seeking a way 
to the infinite. 

So it is with Scouting. It is based upon 
the combined and patient labor of millions 
of men and women determined that Ameri- 
can boys, no matter where they live, shall 
have the opportunities that spell faith, hope, 
and love. ' 3 

To you, the leaders of the Scouting move- 
ment, go the grateful thanks of the Nation. 
Without your enthusiasm, your zeal, your de- 
votion to this movement, it could not suc- 
ceed, expand, and prosper. In assisting the 
young to grow, you grow yourselves, In giv- 
ing of your ability, your time and efforts, I 
know you have felt the sense of giving to 
yourself. How true Walt Whitman’s words, 
“The gift is to the giver and comes back most 
to him.” 
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With the challenge that faces our existence 
on all fronts—adversaries from without and 
decay from within—you cannot relax the 
steady and tremendous work that is yours to 
continue to educate our youth in the busi- 
ness of scouting and responsibility. You 
have taught and are teaching much of our 
youth to love and respect our country, in 
making the individual boy conscious of his 
obligation to his patrol, his troop, to his 
community, State, and Nation, you have in- 
stilled in him at an early age the kind of 
responsibility that our country needs if it is 
to last and survive in this atomic, hydrogen, 
missile, and space age. 

With prejudice, hatred, and fear, youth 
delinquency seemingly running rampant in 
many parts of the world, as well as in our 
own great land, the need for the program 
you offer is perhaps greater today than every 
before. 

The task that lives before the leaders of 
the Scout program is great. Yet heavy and 
difficult assignments are. ofttimes reduced to 
featherweight from the shear joy of the job 
and the knowledge that it must be done. 
What greater happiness can be experienced 
than that of helping your fellow man—par- 
ticularly the youth—to offer a chance, to 
provide the means and the toops to develop 
their talents, to learn of and enjoy the world 
about them. And this, all tending toward 
building a good boy for today, a better man 
for the morrow. 

May I say that only you—and people like 
you throughout the land and in freedom 
loving countries across the world—only you 
can make this plan work. Volunteers, com- 
pletely unsefish people, dedicated to love of 
people, of country and of God. You are the 
reason why the Boy Scout movement does 
and can succeed. 

Oh, there have been other youth move- 
ments that have been tried and tested. We 
know of some of them in the past and some 
of the present—youth movements predicated 
upon government conscription and con- 
trolled by paid hirelings of the state to in- 


culcate hate, arrogance and love of war into © 


Sa rer eae youthful mind and char- 
acter. 

Many of you can recall, as I vividly do, the 
documentary films on the Nazi youth move- 
ment made prior to World War II. Mere 
boys, the same kind and age of those you 
have trained, being mentally framed to love 
war, hand-to-hand combat, gas warfare, how 
to shoot, how to kill. 

This was their youth movement and many 
within a few years went off to war—confi- 
dent, proud, arrogant. I remember seeing 
many of them as captives at the end of 
war—bitter disillusionment written on their 
faces. Their entire training, as mere youths, 
had been geared to the vicious doctrine that 
they were the master race and the only good 
was to conquer and to rule. 

In defeat, they were lost—aimless. They 
had nothing in which to believe and little 
will or capacity to turn elsewhere. Their 
souls and their minds had been wrenched 
from them. What a pity to behold. 

And today, we can be sure that the youth 
movements behind the Iron Curtain—in 
Russia and her satellites—though, perhaps 
playing down the war games, are engaged in 
@ massive propaganda program. This effort 
is scaled to the task of educating through 
young peoples organizations the supremacy 
of the state—that communism is to rule the 
world—that any means justifies the end— 
that religion is the opiate of the people. 
Relentlessly pounded into fertile youthful 
minds is the theme the people exist for the 
state—not the state for the people. The 
state is all—the state is everything. And 
they are continually being told that they can 
and will bury us. 

Well, this is what can happen and has hap- 
pened when the State controls youth organ- 
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izations. The boys and girls become mere 
pawns in the scheme of the political masters. 

Thank the founders, and the long list of 
Scout leaders, that this cannot happen to 
your movement. By its very nature, the 
Boy Scouts of America could not decay to 
this end. From the beginning, it was made 
certain that no Government funds were 
wanted to maintain and support scouting— 
for such funds too often lead to political and 
State interference, 

But most of all, it cannot happen be- 
cause of the hundreds of thousands of un- 
paid, intensely interested volunteers who 
want to run their own shop and abhor the 
thought of being told what to do, when to 
do it and if it can be done at all. 

As I flew here this afternoon and watched 
the great sprawling cities of Baltimore and 
Philadelphia and New York below, I thought 
of the values that made America and what 
must be done to preserve it—the tremend- 
ously significant part that the Boy Scouts 
of America have played in the role of build- 
ing this Nation, and what scoutdom must 
do in the present and the future. It seems 
to me that your chief Scout executive, Ar- 
thur A. Shuck, summed up the job: 

“You must go forward with scoutdom ag- 
gressively * *.* as you do so, you must keep 
in mind that tremendous parade of youth 
growing up in the years before you, and 
safeguard the future of our country by ade- 
quately training our boys in those things 
that make for the spiritual minded, dedi- 
cated citizen who will, in turn, guarantee 
the future freedom, not only of America 
but of thet world. This is the goal to which 
the Boy Scouts of America stand dedicated.” 

With this goal in mind, the Boy Scouts of 
America can look ahead to the next 50 
years secure in the knowledge that is is 
doing its part in the development of our 
youth to be physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight, to be citizens of 
character, with high spiritual ideals and 
motives. This is not just a desirable thing, 
but is essential if America is to fulfill its 
mission as the leader of the free world. 

I close with my congratulations and again 
express the thanks of the people of America 
to Hampden Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
for its service of 50 years to the youth of 
our community. 

I am also privileged to bring to’ this 
great gathering, the greetings of the honor- 
ary president of the Boy Scouts of America, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, the President of the 
United States. 

Scout BaNQuetT ProGRAM, HAMPDEN 
Counci. No. 234, January 27, 1960 


Opening ceremony. . 

Invocation by Rev. Leslie H. Johnson, D.D., 
Protestant Scout chaplain, pastor, Wesley 
Church. 

Dinner. 

Introduction by Toastmaster Charles M. 
Healey, Jr., council commissioner. 

“Facing the Next Fifty,” by A. Lionel 
Lawrence, council president. 

Eagle badge presentation by Lee V. D. 
Schermerhorn, council advancement chair- 
man. 

Training achievement by Andrew F. Fitz- 
hugh, council leadership training chair- 
man—Arrowhead honor, den mother’s 
award, scouter’s award, scouter’s key. - 

Special recognition by Russell G. Exley, 
scout executive. 

Woodbadge presentation by Harry W. 
Blodgett, director, Horace A. Moses Scout 
Reservation. 

Silver Beaver Award oe Distinguished 
Service. 

Address by Hon. Epwarp P. Bo.ann. 

Closing ceremony. 


Boy 
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Sriver Beaver AWARDS FoR DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE 


William R. Falconer, Jr., Leon J. Carman, 
Eugene Quimet, Melvin D. Southworth. 





WoopBaDGE INTERNATIONAL TRAINING AWARD 


Alexander Hryniewicz, scoutmaster, troop 
163; Roger D. Ball, scoutmaster, troop 18; 
John Redman, scoutmaster, troop 173; War- 
ren. LaBorde, assistant scoutmaster, troop 
173; J. Arthur Baron, chairman, Chicopee 
Health and Safety Committee; Harold Gry- 
ton, scoutmaster, troop 89. 





Scout AWARDS 


Receiving the Arrowhead Honor for out- 
standing commissioner service’ to the units 
of the Hampden Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, and upon completion of the re- 
quired years of service plus local and na- 
tional training courses were the following: 
Algonquin district, Horace “Doc” Ashline, of 
Feeding Hills; Nipmuck district, Rudolph 
Longtin, of Springfield; King Philip District, 
David Katz, of Springfield. 

The Scouters key, a formal recognition of 
successful youth leadership plus attendance 
at district, council, national training courses, 
and roundtables were the following Scouters: 
Frederick M. Converse of Troop 41 of Spring- 
field; Wilfred Thivierge of Troop 150° of 
Chicopee; Earl Nugent of Troop 48 of Spring- 
field; Adrian LaPointe of Cub Scout Pack 
100 of Westfield; Edward Whittemore of 
Troop 63 of Springfield; Arthur Kingston of 
Troop 300 of Chicopee; William Luke, neigh- 
borhood commissioner of Westover Air Force 
Base; Donald Rice of Cub Scout Pack 34 of 
Springfield; Ludger Morin of Troop 149 of 
Chicopee Falls; Charles McCall, neighbor- 
hood commissioner of Westover Air Force 
Base; Richard Gour of Troop 54 of Spring- 
field; Douglas Taylor of Troop 21 of Spring- 
field; Gerald LaPalme of Troop 358 of Lud- 
low; Julian Pomfrey of Troop 101 of West- 
field; Prank Nowatka of Cub Scout Pack 124 
of Westfield; Michael F, Regan of Cub Scout 
Pack 141 of Chicopee; Fred Held of Cub 
Scout Pack 143 of Westover Field; Alex John- 
son, neighborhood commissioner of West- 
over; Robert Kaczman of Troop 108 of West- 
field. 

Receiving the Scouters Award, recognition 
in the adult field of leadership: Kenneth 
Boggs of Troop 48 of Springfield; Frank 
Biza of Troop 89 of Agawam; Richard 
Gingras of Troop 89 of Agawam; Basil Peder- 
zani of Troop 89 of Agawam; Frank Pinio 
of Troop 89 of Agawam; Woodrow Roberts 
of Troop 89 of Agawam; Kenneth Howe of 
Troop 161 of Palmer; Edgar Canty of Pack 
and Troop 141 of Chicopee; Julius Thal of 
Troop 32 of Springfield; Albert Domainque 
of Pack 56 of Springfield; Robert Pollard of 
Pack 173 of Sixteen Acres; John Parent of 
Troop 18 of Sixteen Acres; Charles Amos of 
Troop 182 of Ludlow; Arthur Sattler of 
Troop 117 of Westfield; Alton Foote of Troop 
4 of Indian Orchard; Kenneth Walcott of 
Troop 150 of Chicopee; Fred Schultz of 
Troop 150 of Chicopee; Charles Agen of 
Troop 181 of Ludlow; Armand Gamache of 
Troop 180 of Ludlow; Sam Fine of Troop 21 
of Springfield; Romeo Meunier of Troop 54 
of Le weg ee 

‘Den Mothers Award,” symbol of trained 
dedieated leadership for youth; Pack 4 of 
Indian Orchard, Jeanne Sas, Isabelle Jam- 
bora, Marie Fay, Mary Dodge; Pack 161 of 
Palmer, Louise Ball, Pauline Santucci; Pack 
140 of Westover Air Force Base, Frances 
Held; Pack 56 of Springfield, Mrs. George 
Dwyer, Esther Groleau, Mildred Domainque, 
Evelyn Surprenant, Anne Denis, Alice 
Hamre; Pack 48 of Springfield, Rose La- 
Bonte; Pack 54 of Springfield, Edith Guevin; 
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Pack 102 of Westfield, Audrey Grant; Pack 
52 of Springfield, Margaret Mikesh; Pack 173 
of Sixteen Acres, Betty Plouffe; Pack 131 of 
Chicopee, Vera Paci; Pack 124 of Westfield, 
Ina m; Pack 15 of Springfield, Mrs. 
Henry Stebbins; Pack 182 of Ludlow, Bar- 
bara LaPalme; Pack 83 of West Springfield, 
Iris Stefnowich; Pack 87 of West Springfield, 
Beulah Russell; Pack 150 of Chicopee, Mrs. 
Wilfred Thivierge; Pack. 27 of Springfield, 
Dolores Mungert; Pack 107 of Westfield, 
Elizabeth Ann Regan; Pack 34 of Springfield, 
Mrs. Jean Stratton; Pack 78 of Feeding Hills, 
Elaine Roberts; Pack 15 of Springfield, Mrs. 
Herve Pondrice; Pack 7 of Brimfield, Jean 
McGann; Pack 21 of Springfield, Myrtle 
Picard, 





West Virginia University—Symbol of 
Hope for a Great Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout West Virginia this week, cit- 
izens are observing the 93d birthday of 
our great State university, which was 
founded on February 7, 1867. 

The founding of West Virginia U 
versity at Morgantown is of special in- 
terest to Members of Congress because 
an act of Congress enabléd my State to 
begin the development of its first great 
university. 

On July 2, 1862, Congress passed the 
Land Grant (Morrill) Act—an example 
of how Federal aid without Federal con- 
trol can be used to stimulate the growth 
of education. This is a timely example 
as we consider current proposals to 
strengthen our educational system 
through Federal aid. The Morrill Act 
spurred the development of great State 
universities through our land. 

The tremendous achievements flowing 
from this act of Congress dramatize the 
dynamic role Federal aid can play in 
strengthening our educational system. 
As an example, let us look behind the 
magical door which the Morrill, Act 
opened for higher education in West 
Virginia. 

When the Agricultural College of 
West Virginia opened in 1867, there 
were 2 buildings, 6 faculty members and 
122 students. The college was valued at 
$137,000. Itsname was changed to West 
Virginia University the following year. 

From this modest beginning, a great 
university has emerged. Today West 
Virginia University has 35 buildings on 
3 campuses totaling 480 acres. The 
faculty and staff have increased to 1,800. 
And the student body has grown from 
122 to 6,000 students in 6 colleges 
many schools. The overall value of 
university is estimated at $100 million. 

West Virginia University has 


FE 


president, Dr. Elvis Stahr. 
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One of the world’s most modern med- 
ical centers will be completed this sum- 
mer at a cost of $30 million on a new, 
145-acre university campus. This mag- 
nificent West Virginia University Medi- 
cal Center, an outstanding architectural 
achievement, is the first 4-year medical 
and dental school in the State’s history. 

Another new university campus is 
rising near the medical center. A large 
building for the College of Engineering 
and two classroom-office buildings and 
a greenhouse for the College of Agri- 
culture are under construction at a cost 
of $10 million. 

But the heart of any great university 
is its faculty. In practically every field, 
West Virginia University faculty mem- 
bers have distinguished themselves 
through their research and imagination. 
And, among State universities, West 
Virginia University is among the lead- 
ers in the proportion of its alumni who 
are included in “Who’s Who in 
America.” 

In 93 years of tremendous expansion, 
West Virginia University has not lost one 
of its greatest assets—it’s campus and 
the community of Morgantown—which 
the board of visitors of the old Agricul- 
tural College described to Gov. Arthur 
I. Boreman in 1867 as: 

Unsurpassed for health, good order and 
morality. The view and scenery, embracing 
mountain, river, forests and farms, are ex- 
ceedingly attractive and picturesque. 


This description adequately fits most 
of West Virginia, which is indeed one of 
our country’s most scenic States. De- 
spite the distorted picture which an 
itinerant writer for the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post tried to present, West Vir- 
ginia is on the threshold of tremen- 
dous economic expansion. I am con- 
vinced that my State will grow and 
prosper in the years ahead as its uni- 
versity has in the past 93 years. West 
Virginia University symbolizes the 
State’s hope and promise of dynamic 
growth in the future. Its graduates, 
and those of our great State colleges, 
will provide the imaginative leadership 
which West Virginia’s great future de- 
mands, 





Castro’s Cuba—By Robert Taber 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, when 
Robert Taber writes about Cuba he 
knows what he is talking about, which 
is more than you can say for many of 
the commentators today whether they 
are political, editorial, or something else. 

American journalism has a long way 
to go before you can say that it is ade- 





quately covering news events in Latin 


America. 

“The talk of punishing Cuba by cut- 
ting the sugar quota is,” according to 
Taber, “nonsense.” He points out that 


in a large measure Cuba sugar is U.S. 
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owned and that it is indispensable, as has 
been demonstrated in two world wars. 

“To threaten economic sanctions 
against the Cuban Government is to in- 
vite retaliation,” Taber points out, men- 
tioning that Cuba could easily double 
its sugar production and dump “a vast 
and ruinous surplus on the world market 
in defiance of all existing marketing 
agreements.” 

Under a previous consent I am includ- 
ing the text of Robert Taber's article 
in the Nation for January 23, 1960 ,en- 
titled ““Castro’s Cuba,” which follows this 
biographical note which appeared at the 
beginning of the article: 

CasTro’s CUBA 
(By Robert Taber) 

As a CBS newsman, Robert Taber was an 
eyewitness to the Cuban revolution during 
four critical periods; in April 1957, he spent 


"3 weeks with Castro in the Sierra Maestra, 


and was the first newsman to do a radio-TV 
interview with the revolutionary leader; he 
was again in Oriente Province during the 
total war phase of the fighting in the spring 
of 1958; in the summer of that year, he spent 
2 months with Fidel’s brother, Raul, watch- 
ing the guerrilla fighting in northern Ori- 
ente; and a year ago he witnessed Fidel's 
triumphant entry into Havana. He has since 
returned to Cuba several times doing re- 
search for a forthcoming book, M-26: Biog- 
raphy of a Revolution. The following article 
is based on materials from the book.—Ebi- 
TOR. 

In “Our Man in Havana,” novelist Graham 
Greene wrote a farce about a debt-ridden 
British vacuum-cleaner dealer in Havana, 
who was recruited as an intelligence agent 
for his country. Lacking information of the 
sort required by his employers, the dealer 
began to invent it. In due course, he filed 
a report about a mysterious concrete plat- 
form being constructed, he asserted, in the 
remote, rebel-controlled mountains of east- 
ern Cuba. Then, when pressed by his su- 
periors for more details, he was reduced, in 
desperation, to drawing plans.of a gigantic 
secret weapon, which he said was being in- 
stalled on the mysterious platform in the 
mountains. His model and source of in- 
spiration: a streamlined vacuum-cleaner at- 
tachment among his wares. 

Greene presented this, of course, as gentle 
satire, spoofing the puerile but deadly serious 
and occasionally frightening preoccupation of 
the great powers with the cloak-and-dagger 
fantasies of their “cold war.” What the 
novelist did not consider, perhaps, was that 
such fantasies can be made credible once 
they are put in thé frame of reference of 
propaganda to which people have already 
been conditioned. 

Thus, David Sentner, in the Hearst head- 
line service newspaper column “Washington 
Window,” of November 12, 1959: 

“Are Red Russian military technicians 
helping the anti-American Castro Cuban 
Government to build a missile base? 

“There is a gigantic concrete ‘emplacement’ 
in Camaguey Province in Cuba, nearing com- 
pletion. It is marked ‘off limits’ by the 
Cuban authorities and it is heavily guarded 
Dy Castro soldiery. 

“This much our intelligence agents know, 
but no more.” 

The Hearst columnist goes on to say that 
there is evidence that small arms were smug- 
gled ashore from Russian submarines during 
the siruggle against Batista, adding that 
there is, however “no corroboration to date of 
the new Cuban regime having received any 
missiles,” i.e., from the Soviet Union. 

The plain inference is that the Cubans 
have received Soviet missiles, smuggled 
ashore from Russian submarines, and that 
this will soon be corroborated. 
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Presumably, no one has yet plagiarized 
our man in Havana to the extent of send- 
ing drawings of vacuum-cleaner attachments 
to our Central Intelligence Agency in Wash- 
ington. “However, much of the reportage on 
the Cuban scene during the past year sup- 
ports the suspicion that even this might not 
be too much to anticipate. 

The fact is that the “gigantic concrete 
emplacement” mystery of the Hearst news- 
papers differs only in degree, certainly not 
in kind, from the great bulk of what has 
been reported in the press and on radio and 
TV in the United States concerning the 
Cuban revolution since Dictator Fulgencio 
Batista’s precipitate flight from Havana on 
New Year’s Day, 1959. We have witnessed 
a virulent press campaign, concocted of ig- 
norance, half-tru'ths, name calling, conno- 
tative misdirection, and outright fabrica- 
tion, all tending to erode the first bright 
image of the revolution and to discredit its 
leadership. 


COMMENTS WHICH DON’T ENDEAR 


One must concede at once that the Cuban 
revolutionaries themselves have provided, 
gratis, a great deal of the ammunition which 
has been hurled ‘against them, Fidel Cas- 
tro’s off-the-cuff remark that in the event 
of United States military intervention in 
Cuba “* * * 20,000 gringos would die” 
Was scarcely calculated to endear him to the 
North American press or people. He has 
added a great many provocations to this 
initial one since last January. Oratorical 
intemperance, a Cuban flair for exaggeration, 
and a failure to take account of other peo- 
ple’s prejudices, have all contributed to dam- 
aging misunderstandings. 

It is barely possible that a more adroit 
public relations effort vis-a-vis the United 
States might have eased some of the strain. 
But one must instantly add that no amount 
of oil spread on troubled waters could have 
ameliorated the underlying conflict of in- 
terests of which the surface storm of propa- 
ganda is merely symptomatic. Nor could 
clever press relations long have concealed 
this paramount fact: The Cuban revolution 
was and is, above all, a Cuban declaration 
of independence from the United States. 

This is what made it certain that Fidel 
Castro’s U.S. press notices would be mostly 
unfavorable. They could not have been 
otherwise. ‘e 

LET'S FACE REALITY 


In order to understand the nature of the 
conflict, one must consider briefly the status 
of the island before the revolution, and 
then proceed to review the developments of 
the past year. 

From Cuba's founding as a republic in 
1903 until December 31, 1958, when the 
Batista regime abruptly collapsed, the coun- 
try was for every practical purpose a US. 
colony, captive both economically and po- 
litically. Its first constitution gave the 
United States the privilege of intervening in 
Cuban affairs, both internal and external—a 
privilege invoked more than once under the 
detested Platt amendment, which was not 
abrogated until 1934. Cuba's trade treaties 
were written in Washington and Wall Street. 
The greater part of its resources—sugar, 
mineral rights, public-utility concessions, 
cattle lands—were controlled by U.S. capital. 
In such circumstances, it can scarcely be 
doubted that the succession of rapacious 
professional politicos who ruled Cuba during 
most of the half century or so of its republi- 
can existence were necessarily the caretakers 
of a vast amount of American, rather than 
Cuban, wealth. And whatever else he may 
have been, the dictator who fled to Santo 
Domingo on the first day of 1959 was one of 
these—a discredited, dispossessed custodian 
of the Yankee dollar. 


A sizable part of the Cuban business com- 


-munity—the small merchants and the eco- 


nomic nationalists of finance and industry— 
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had opposed Batista and made common 
cause with Fidel Castro’s bearded revolu- 
tionaries for reasons of their own. But to 
the extent that these Cuban businessmen 
understood the radical fidelista program, set 
forth in all its essential details as early as 
1953, they were wary of him, At best, they 
wished him only a limited success—-that is, 
they hoped that he would serve as a cat’s- 
paw to destroy the Batista regime but that 
he would subsequently be forced to accept 
a “liberal” coalition government representing 
their interests. If worst came to worst, they 
felt, it would probably be possible to “do 
business’ with Castro, very much as busi- 
ness had been done with other nominally 
popular governments in the past. 

Fortune magazine, discussing the question 
of agrarian reform under the Castro govern- 
ment in its September 1959 issue, put the 
matter very well: 

“If the rich, powerful, and normally cynical 
Cubans began to be disquieted by the reali- 
zation that giving land to somebody involved 
taking it from somebody else (ie., them- 
selves), they didn’t raise the point. Some 
prominent citizens thought that the new 
hero was merely making appropriate noble 
noises, and that when the excitement sub- 
sided he would give them the cordial and 
cooperative government they liked.” 

That impression certainly prevailed among 
the rich, powerful, and normally cynical 
American with a stake in Cuba, and no doubt 
was shared by Washington as well. 

These cynics were soon disappointed. Even 
before Fidel had reached Havana, the “noble 
noises” of the fidelistas were echoed by the 
crash of revolutionary rifies as the first and 
worst of some 550 war criminals, notorious 
torturers and mass murderers of the Batista 
regime died before firing squads. 

At the outset, Castro installed a politically 
“equidistant” government in the presiden- 
tial palace in Havana. Only a few of its 
members were actual revolutionaries. How- 
ever, any hope that the conservatives of the 
new Cabinet would soon restore “business as 
usual” was speedily dashed by the realiza- 
tion that the provisional government was 
not, in fact, governing. The administration 
of state affairs, like the trial and execution 
of the war criminals and the reorganization 
of the armed forces, remained in the hands 
of Fidel Castro and his supporters. 

A month after Batista’s overthrow, Fidel 
accepted nominal as well as actual authority 
by becoming Prime Minister. The Cabinet 
was reorganized, and the long-promised so- 
cial revolution got underway. 


CUBA IS REDISCOVERED 


A horrendous outcry had already arisen in 
the U.S. press in reaction to the war-crimes 
trials, which were seen as a portent of the 
intransigent radicalism of the Castro move- 
ment, 

The island of Cuba, of slight interest to the 
newspaper-reading public during 7 years of 
struggle against the Batista dictatorship, was 
suddenly rediscovered only “90 miles off our 
shores, site of the American naval base that 

ds our southern defenses, anchor of our 
defense of the Panama Canal, and key to the 
future of Latin America, * * *” An army of 
American journalists flocked to Havana, and 
torrents of sensational, adjective-packed 
prose—more than had been written during 
the two preceding years of civil war—began 
to flow back. Members of Congress took up 
the cry. Republican Senator Caprnarr, of 
Indiana, perceived “the spectacle of a beard- 
ed monster stalking through Cuba.” Repre- 
sentative WayNr Hays, possibly better in- 
formed about the sugar-beet industry of his 
own Ohio than about Cuban affairs, de- 
manded to know what the State Department 
intended to do to calm Castro down, before he 
depopulates Cuba. Time magazine informed 
its reader that the fidelistas were taking re- 
venge on a conquered foe, and listed among 
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typical victims the name of Alejandro Garcia 
Olayon, a naval officer accused of having 
roasted six persons alive, and of having super- 
vised the slaughter of some 300 persons, after 
an abortive uprising in Cienfuegos in 1957. 

The campaign abated somewhat as un- 
derstanding dawned that the revolutionary 
tribunals, -although following a code of 
Cuban rather than Anglo-Saxon juridical 
procedure, were administrating strict jus- 
tice, that there was no slightest question 
as to the guilt of those condemned, and 
that all sectors of the Cuban population, 
as well as the Catholic clergy itself, stood 
amazed at the furore of foreign criticism. 
Perhaps it was perceived, too, that the rev- 
olutionary government did not seem to be 
doing anything so revolutionary in its first 
month in office that it would seriously jeop- 
ardize the $850 million of private U.S. in- 
vestment capital in Cuba. 

Fidel’s accession to the Premiership in Feb- 
ruary signaled an important consolidation 
of power by the fidelista movement. To 
quote The New York Times of February 22: 

“The action of Fidel Castro in personally 
taking over the office of the Premier of the 
Republic of Cuba reflects his recognition of 
the fact that the people accept him as their 
supreme leader. The truth is that they 
regard him as not only Premier in the Gov- 
ernment of Dr. Manuel Urrutia, whom he 
proclaimed President, but as the very Gov- 
ernment itself.” 

Precisely so. It does not follow, however, 
ae opposition to the revolutionary process 
had ended, as we shall see. 

In mid-April, the Cuban Premier made a 
visit to the United States that seemed, 
briefly, to promise improved relations with 
Washington. But friendly gestures were no 
substitute for deeds; basic conflicts of in- 
terest, both economic and political, proved 
irreconcilable, and the rapproachement failed 
to take. Cuba had embarked on a revolu- 
tionary course from which there has been, to 
date, no turning. 


CUBA CHOOSES ITS OWN PATH 


On the political plane, Castro made it clear 
that his government had no intention of fol- 
lowing, in blind submission, Washington’s 
lead in the cold war. He said that although 
his revolutionary movement was “not Red, 
but olive green” (a reference to the color of 
the revolutionary uniform), it did not intend 
to persecute the Cuban Communists of the 
Partido Socialista Popular. With regard to 
the island's foreign policy, he said that Cuba 
would choose its own path, both politically 
and in its commercial relations with other 
countries. U.S. interference in matters re- 
lated to Cuban defense—specifically the 
question of some British aircraft which Cuba 
sought to buy and the State Department 
persuaded Britain not to sell—subsequently 
produced the statement that if the island 
could not stisfy its needs in the West, it 
would do so “elsewhere,” i.e., in the Com- 
munist countries, if need be. 

In the United Nations, where Batista’s 
representative, Nufiez Portuondo, had been 
considered the bellwether of the U.S. solid 
Latin American bloc, Cuba broke the united 
front for the first time by abstaining from 
voting on a U.S. proposal to postpone debate 
for another year on the question of seating 
Communist China. 

A mere glance at the bare bones of the 
fidelista economic program is sufficient to 
disclose the reasons for the attraction that it 
originally exerted on the economic national- 
ists in Cuban business and banking circles. 
The same facts and figures reveal as well, 
however, the basis of future opposition to the 
movement on the part of other, larger and 
more powerful, economic interests in Cuba 
and in the United States. 

The promised diversification of agriculture 
meant that Cuba could hope +o stop spend- 
ing $20 million annually on Texas and Louisi- 


- was the island's 
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ana rice, and even greater sums on US. can- 
ned food products and bottled beverages, and 
produce its own. Protective tariffs and gov- 
ernment aid to fledgling native industries 
promised to create both higher employment 
and an expansion of domestic markets, based 
on the increased purchasing power of a more 
productive labor force. Agrarian reform, to 
turn half a million squatters and itinerant 
agricultural workers into prosperous small 
farmers, held out the same hope of greater 
general prosperity and a better distribution 
of the nation’s wealth. 


NEW PATHS FOUND 


And all of these measures, as well as others 
in prospect, signified something else of great 
importance: an end to the flight of capital, 
principally in the form of sugar profits, that 
had been flowing from Cuba by the hundreds 
of millions of dollars over the years, never 
to return. a , 

If it seems paradoxical to say that sugar 
principal source of income 
and at the same time an incubus on the 
Cuban people, it is because a simple fact has 
not been considered: fully 40 percent of the 
Nation’s sugar production, with an anziual 
value of more than $600 million, was firmly 
in the hands of the U.S. corporations in 1958. 
(In the past, the percentage had risen as 
high as 70.) An additional 10 to 20 percent 
was controlled by Canadian, Spanish, and 
other foreign interests. Thus less than half 
of a product accounting for nearly two- 
thirds of Cuba’s national income, and fully 
80 percent of her export, was actually con- 
trolled by Cubans. And even the profits 
accruing to the Cuban sugar barons did not 
remain in Cuba: most of the return was 
banked or invested abroad. 

The same conditions applied with respect 
to the great_cattle ranches, to the Nation's 
mineral wealth (90 percent in American 
hands), to its ofl (owned entirely by British 
and American corporations), to its public 
utilities (80 percent American-owned). 

The importance of such facts cannot be 
exaggerated. They are the essence of eco- 
nomic colonialism, which requires neither a 
colonial office nor a colonial army to main- 
tain itself when native politicians gladly 
serve as overseers at lower wages. 

At bottom, economic colonialism has its 
basis in the same circumstance as feudalism: 
the monopoly control of a nation’s wealth, 
in the one instance by foreigners, in the 
other by an oligarchy of one’s own wealthy 
and powerful countrymen. 

Cuba sufferéd. from the two afflictions at 
once. Until the agrarian reform, fewer than 
8 percent of the property holdings in Cuba 
accounted for nearly 75 percent of all culti- 
vated land. That is to say, three-quarters of 
the agricultural resources of an agricultural 
country the size of England, and with a popu- 
lation half again that of Ireland, was in the 
hands of a few dozen wealthy Cuban families 
and giant U.S.-owned sugar and cattle corpo- 
rations. 

THE REAL STORY EMERGES 


The social consequences of such a maldis- 
tribution of wealth are obvious enough. 
Cuba’s illiteracy rate was one of the highest 
in the hemisphere, 33.5 percent. A million 
Cuban women and children had never worn 
shoes. Half a million campesinos had never 
tasted milk, or meat. More than @ million 


Sierra Maesta were as isolated from 
of the ee ee 
island in the Pacific, it roads, com- 
munications, or any contact ot aie the plone 
world. 

Where was the sound 


who was paying the bill? 
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Felipe Pazos, one of the prominent bankers 
of the anti-Batista movement, has said that 
graft on public works alone during 7 years of 
the Batista administration came close to $500 


extended into every aspect of the nation’s 
economic life. A report written by Robert 
Alden in the New York Times of January 5, 
1958, described “the agent of the government, 
the man with the outstretched palm who is 
the key figure in the large-scale corruption 
in Cuba”: 

“The owner of a small food store says: ‘I 
pay $2 to the “collector” every time I pull 
the shutter of my shop in the morning. I 
pay $2 when I pull it down at night.’ 

“The taxicab driver pays the ‘collector’ 
$1 for the right to stay at his taxi stand for 
8 hours, and, depending-on their volume of 
business, a precise scale of payment is ex- 
acted from each of thousands of street 
vendors.” - 

In February 1958, it was estimated that 
nearly 27,000 Cubans lived on the proceeds 
of gambling; 11,500 lived by or on prostitu- 
tion; 5,000 lived by begging (Report of the 
Cuban National Council of Economy, 1958). 
The collector extracted tribute from them 
all. . 

The money lost on the Havana gaming 
tables by American tourists lined Batista’s 
pockets and those of American gangsters in 
Las Vegas, Cleveland, and New York. Cor- 
poration taxes were low, for the benefit of 
foreign investors, and the Cuban latifun- 
distas paid more in bribes than in taxes. 
The tax on an annual income of $1 million 
never exceeded 10 percent, and even this was 
seldom paid. But the middle classes groaned 
under taxation, and the working classes 
sweated to pay for imported rice, beans, and 
canned goods; the United States enjoyed a 
trade with Cuba which ran to more than 
$10 million a month in its own favor. 

Of the total Cuban labor force of 2,204,000, 
some 361,000 persons were wholly unem- 
ployed throughout 1957; 150,000 were em- 
ployed only part of the time; 154,000 were 
engaged in unremunerated labor—e.g., as 
domestic servants, working for their meals 
and lodgings. Of 1,539,000 Cubans gainfully 
employed, 954,000 earned less than $75 a 
month in a nation where the peso was on 4 
par with the dollar and had even less pur- 
chasing power in Havana than in New York. 

The nation’s free gold and dollar reserves, 
depleted by assaults on the Treasury and an 
unfavorable trade balance with the United 
States, were down to $110,000 by the end of 
December 1958. The incoming government 
was faced with a current deficit of more than 
$50 million and a national indebtedness of 
close to $1.5 billion. 


ABUSES ARE ABOLISHED 


The revolutionary provisional government, 
coming to power in January, abolished the 
worst of the abuses of the Batista regime at 
a single stroke. 

Thousands of Government sinecures were 
eliminated, along with the subsidies which 
had been paid, for political reasons, to most 
Cuban newspapers and to many Cuban jour- 
nalists. 

A ministry for the recovery of stolen prop- 
erty set to work to recover millions of dollars 
in cash and more millions in property ille- 
gally acquired under past regimes. Scores 
of contractors who had accepted kickbacks 
on public-works contracts were forced to 
disgorge their illicit gains, and the estates 
of former government officials, acquired dis- 
honestly, were confiscated by the state. 

Home and apartment rentals were reduced 
30 to 50 percent, bringing dwelling rentals 
to what were considered more reasonable 
levels and at the same time injecting a con- 
siderable amount of fresh capital into the 
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economy at the consumer level. The effect 
was much the same for Cuban wage earners 
as though they had received a sizable in- 
crease in pay, and the benefits were imme- 
diately feit, also, by thousands of retail 
merchants. 

Mortgage rates were reduced in order to 
provide relief for the smaller landlords. 

Under a cabinet decree, owners of. idle 
property in urban areas were compelled to 
build on their vacant lots, or to put them up 
for sale to builders, in an effort. to create 
employment, to end real estate speculation 
and to provide desperately needed urban 
space for industrial development. 

Tax laws were revised to reduce the num- 
ber of different taxes by about two-thirds 
and to provide a more equitable distribution 
of the taxload. Collections were rigorously 
enforced, and thousands of tax dodgers now 
found themselves paying not only current 
but past taxes, which they had thought to 
evade. (Of 30,000 members of Havana's 12 
most exclusive clubs, it was found that only 


- 6,000 had ever even filed tax returns.) 


Although there was some grumbling, 
principally among landlords whose rentals 
were reduced, the reaction to the first re- 
forms of the new government was generally 
favorable. The business classes had asked 
for honest government, and they discovered 
that they were getting it “for almost the 
first time,” said The New York Times cor- 
respondent Herbert Matthews, “since Colum- 
bus discovered the island.” 

It quickly became evident, however, that 
the provisional government had no inten- 
tion of stopping at this point. 


CHANGES INSTITUTED 


The big U.S.-owned utility companies were 
next to feel the effects of reform. Govern- 
ment intervenors were installed to oversee 
the affairs of the Compafiia Cubana de Elec- 
tricidad, a $300 million subsidiary of the 
American & Foreign Power Corp., supplying 
90 percent of Cuba’s electrical power. After 
an inspection of the books, the company 
was ordered to extend its rural service and 
to reduce its rates by 30 percent. 

The books of the Cuban Telephone Co., a 
subsidiary of International Telephone & 
Telegraph, representing a $115 million in- 
vestment, were also examined. Rate in- 
creases which had been granted by the Ba- 
tista government were abolished, and the 
company was ordered to improve its notori- 
ously inadequate and inefficient service. 

The government had already armed itself 
with authority to impose controls on cur- 
rency and imports, to halt the flight of Cu- 
ban capital and to restore a lopsided balance 
of payments. Within the first few months 
of the new administration, imports were re- 
duced by more than 30 percent, the curbs 
being applied primarily to nonessential 
gcods—e.g., bottled alcoholic beverages and 
television sets. Since Cuba had been the 
world’s sixth greatest market for U.S. manu- 
factured and agricultural products, it is not 
surprising that there should have been re- 
percussions. The worst fears of U.S. in- 
vestors were confirmed in June, with the 
promulgation of the agrarian reform law. 

The distribution of idle Government land- 
holdings to landless campesinos had already 
begun. Guajiros in the Sierra Maestra who 
had lived for generations on land nominally 
owned by absentee landlords under ancient 
Spanish grants had also been assured of title 
to their plots. The next step—under the 
agrarian reform law—was to invoke the pro- 
visions of the Cuban Constitution of 1940 
which, although never enforced, had strictly 
forbidden the holding of latifundios, Le., 
more than a thousand acres in a single 
property. 

Exceptions were permitted in the new law 
to allow maximum holdings of 3,316 acres in 
rice and cattle lands—where it could be 
demonstrated that such holdings would be 
in the interest of more efficient production, 
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Holdings beyond the legal maximums were 
subject to expropriation, the land so acquired 
by the State to be distributed among Cuba’s 
700,000 landless peasants, with preference 
to be given to the sharecroppers or squatters 
actually living on the expropriated property. 
Each family was assured of 2 caballerias 
(66% acres) gratis, and the privilege of pur- 
chasing 3 additional caballerias. 

The law forbade the ownership of sugar- 
cane holdings by mill owners, the purpose 
being to break up the large monopolies in the 
interest of the peasants and small cane grow- 
ers. Ownership of Cuban land by foreigners, 
whether acquired by purchase or inheritance, 
was forbidden, and likewise the ownership 


of land by stock companies in which for-. 


eigners might hold shares. 

The owners were shocked by the compen- 
sation offered for the property to be exprop- 
riated: 20-year Government bonds bearing 
4\4-percent interest. Although they had for 
many years enjoyed extremely low taxation 
as the result of minimal assessments, they 
were now dismayed to Jearn that expropria- 
tion payments would be based on these same 
evaluations. 


AGRARIAN REFORMS DENOUNCED IN UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


The American press was prompt to de- 
nounce the agrarian reform as confiscatory. 
The complaints of the sugar cartel were 
translated into the language most familiar 
to the American newspaper-reading public: 
the land-reform program was a Kremlin- 
inspired plot to destroy free enterprise. In 
Washington, there was talk of reducing the 
Cuban sugar quota, an idea particularly ap- 
pealing to the sugar Senators of Louisiana 
and to those legislators with an interest in 
Hawaiian and Puerto Rican cane sugar or 
US. beet sugar. (The question comes up for 
action in the current session of Congress.) 

Altogether, nearly 2 million acres of cane 
land owned by or controlled by U.S. interests 
Was marked for expropriation, final action 
being deferred until after the 1959-60 zafra, 
or winter harvest, so as not to interfere with 
sugar production. The first of the big Amer- 
ican-owned cattle ranches to be expropriated, 
the 33,50C-acre King Ranch in Camaguey, 
was formally seized by the Agrarian Reform 
Institute on November 15, The total extent 
of other American-owned ranches and other 
holdings marked for expropriation is thought 
to be about a million acres. 

In Havana, the Government launched 
what was viewed as another shaft aimed at 
U.S. business interests: a 5-percent tax on 
the value of minerals extracted by ‘mining 
companies, and a 25-percent tax on the value 
of minerals or ores exported from Cuba, A 
subsequent measure brought the oil de- 
posits of the island under the control of the 
industrial division of the Agrarian Reform 
Institute. 

When, in November, the Havana Govern- 
ment suddenly and without explanation re- 
placed Dr. Felipe Pazos as president of the 
Cuban National Bank with one of the most 
radical of the Cuban revolutionary leaders, 
Dr. Ernesto “Che” Guevara, it was felt that 
the worst had indeed come to the worst. 

It is easily possible to trace a rough corre- 
spondence between the policy decisions and 
actions of the revolutionary government and 
the rise and fall of the decibel level of the 
anti-Castro propaganda campaign in the 
United States and elsewhere. 

The journalistic image of Fidel Castro 
varied, even during the struggle against Ba- 
tista, in ratio to the assessment made of his 
intentions and capabilities in financial and 
diplomatic quarters. One saw, in succession, 
the romantic bourgeois hero (supported by 
the “best elements” of Cuban society), the 
potentially dangerous fanatic (“Burn the 
cane! After Batista we will have a zafra of 
liberty!”), the bearded leader of what Sen- 
ator ELLENDER called “a bunch of bandits, 
burning sugar plantations.” 
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By the end of the first month of fidelista 
control, the international wire services and 
their clients in the United States were in full 
ery against the new government, and it was 
difficuit to distinguish the “liberal” jour- 
nals—which had hitherto viewed Castro with 
cautious sympathy—from the most reaction- 
ary. The burden of the wave of criticism 





was humanitarian concern for the “vic- 


tims” of the revolutionary tribunals, but the 
underlying. preoccupation was apparent in 
speculation as to the probable economic 
orientation of the.new regime. 

As early as January—Fidel’s first month 
in power—US. News & World Report, 
among other conservative journals, was in- 
quiring as to the possibility of a dictatorship 
taking shape in Cuba, and it may be sig- 
nificant that, during the same period, As- 
sociated Press Analyst William Ryan, for one, 
perceived the clear possibility of U.S. inter- 
vention to save Cuba from chaos. 


COMMUNIST BEACHHEAD SCARE 


In May, with the beginning of the “Com- 
munist beachhead” scare, initiated on tele- 
vision and echoed by the Hearst press, there 
was renewed talk of intervention, this time 
to save Cuba not from chaos but from com- 
munism. United Press International’s vice 
president, Lyle C. Wilson, speculated that 
Communists probably would “take over” the 
Cuban Government, and predicted that in 
such a circumstance “the United States 
would promptly apply force to prevent the 
Reds from getting a foothold in the island 
Republic,” adding: “The United States 
wouldn’t tolerate communism in our back 
yard.” 

The attempts of the Havana Government 
to cope with the increasingly disruptive 
conspiracies of counterrevolutionary ele- 
ments both inside and outside of Cuba 
during the summer and fall of 1959 simply 
provided more fuel for the anti-Castro press 
campaign. The technique employed to dis- 
credit the revolutionary leadership is illus- 
trated in the following excerpts from News- 
week magazine’s edition of November 9: 

“The revolutionary tribunals are coming 
back, and so are the firing squads. The mob 
has shouted its approval of Premier Fidel 
Castro’s plan to arm the peasants and the 
workers, * * * They are not a bloodthirsty 
people, these Habaneras who keep crying ‘to 

. the firing squad.’ The trouble is that 
they’ve been so brainwashed that whatever 
Castro says they automatically believe.” 

Who is trying to brainwash whom—and 
with what object? To be evaluated prop- 
erly, the above quotation should be com- 
pared with another, published about the 
same time, from Hearst Columnist David 
Sentner: 

“WASHINGTON.—The United States must 
immediately lead a movement by the Or- 
ganization of American States and the U.N. 
for the replacement of the Communist- 
dominated Castro regime in Cuba. Other- 
wise within 6 to 8 months, many other 
Latin American nations will follow the Cas- 
tro pattern and confiscate all American 
property. 

“So predicts Dr. Emilio Nufiez Portuondo, 
former U.N. Security Council President and 
distinguished Cuban diplomat.” 

Sentner does not trouble to identify the 
“distinguished Cuban diplomat” as Batista’s 
former United Nations representative or as 
the so-called “intellectual leader” of the 
anti-Castro batistianos-in-exile with head- 
quarters in Cludad Trujillo. However, he 
does say that the Castro regime has placed 
“a big deathprice’” on Nufiez Portuondo’s 
head, and goes on to quote him at length 
concerning an alleged plot, instigated by 
Moscow and Peiping, to “communize” Cuba, 

It is not too difficult to see the relationship 
between the Newsweek article and the Hearst 
columnist’s interview with Nufiez Portuondo. 
The one, painting a lurid picture of an eyil, 
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tyrannical, menacing regime, prepares U.S. 
public opinion for what the other bluntly 
proposes: an overt military attack on that 
same regime in the name of humanity, or 
self-defense, or something equally moral. 

Thus it would seem that Fidel Castro's 
apprehensions with regard to the possibility 
of foreign intervention, dismissed in the 
American press as mere ranting or evidence 
of paranoia, could have some basis. And 
hence the preoccupation in Havana with 
counterrevolutionary conspiracies, both at 
home and abroad: The possibility of a suc- 
cessful counter-revolution in Cuba at the 
present time is so remote as to be nonexist- 
ent. On the other hand, the existence of a 
counterrevolutionary force, small but well 
financed, with a firm base in Santo Domingo, 
powerful backing in the United States and a 
manpower pool of former Batista soldiers, 
policemen and displaced petty officials in 
Cuba itself, does pose a serious threat to the 
revolution. 

It was, after all, the fidelistas themselves 
who demonstrated how much confusion 
could be sown, and how much damage done 
to an economy, by a handful of fanatics. 

But this is to discuss the lesser evil. The 
real-danger lies in the use of to which the 
appearance of a counterrevolution could be 
put—if the United States were inclined to 
intervene in Cuba. A widespread, lasting 
campaign of terrorism, endangering Amer- 
ican lives and property, would most certainly 
produce a ringing appeal for outside aid, in 
which Cuban conservatives would join. And 
although Washington—recalling the world- 
wide political repercussions of its thinly dis- 
guised intervention in Guatemala in 1954— 
would not be anxious to follow the same 
course again, it is easy to see how Nufiez 
Portuondo’s plan might be adopted, Le., 
United States military intervention under 
the aegis of the Organization of American 
States. 

WHAT IS JUSTIFIED? 

How much of the sound and fury of the 
U.S. press campaign, with its incessant theme 
of Communist “infiltration” in the Caribbean, 
has been justified by the actual developments 


of the first year of revolutionary government - 


in Cuba? 

From the point of view of the great Cuban 
landowners, the import-export bankers, the 
sugar cartel, the immediate dollar interests 
threatened, no doubt all of it is justified. 
From a more liberal, not to say more hu- 
mane, position, very little indeed. 

The picture of a Cuba dominated by Mos- 
cow or Peiping is not supported by a nose 
count of Communists in its government or 
in the armed forces, Their number is neg- 
ligible, their influence minimal. Nor do the 
results of last year’s union elections vindi- 
cate the notion of significant Communist 
influence in the ranks of organized labor. 
In the 500,000-member Sugar Workers Fed- 
eration, to cite an instance, Communist can- 
didates were elected in only 8_of 243 locals. 
Not a single Communist was elected to the 
executive board of the Confederation of 
Cuban Workers. 

The revival of the revolutionary tribunals 
in October was the Castro government’s 
answer to a series of counterrevolutionary 
threats dating back to August, when an in- 
vasion from Santo Domingo was aborted 
with the capture of a planeload of arms sent 
by Dominican Dictator Rafael Trujillo. The 
civil courts, rubber stamps for the Batista 
regime, had not yet been sufficiently re- 
organized to cope with any large number of 
trials or to dispense the speedy justice which 
would serve as a deterrent to further insur- 
rection. 

Purther conflicts of ideology and interest 
are inevitable. It would be remarkable if a 
far-reaching social and economic revolution 
could be achieved in any country without 
such conflicts. 








tary procedure and ballot-box representation 
provides almost overwhelming evidence of 
the simple fact that political democracy is 


of hands in the park in front of the Presi- 

dential Palace a relatively satisfactory sub- 

stitute for national elections. Nor is it sur- 

prising that the great mass of the people in 

Cuba today show little interest in the subject. 
WHAT ABOUT ELECTIONS? 


The Cuban conservatives who are presently 
calling for elections are those in- 
dividuals who have had the most experience 
at manipulating the electoral process for 
their own private ends. It is most 
able that any candidate opposed to the fidel- 
ista program, or not endorsed by the revolu- 
tionary movement, could win an election in 
Cuba at this time. But there is no doubt, 
either, that an election campaign. would 
serve as a sounding board for the spokesmen 
of powerful reactionary interests, would sow 
confusion, and help to revive a counter- 
revolutionary effort not yet fully under con- 
trol. It would profoundly dishearten the 
Cuban man in the street who has learned 
through half a century to equate the ballot 
box with the pistol, the dishonest peso, and 
the privileged few who have been the ex- 
ponents, practitioners, and principal bene- 
ficiaries of Cuban elections. 

THE STAKES ARE HIGH 


Certainly a great deal is at stake for the 
Cuban people. The organization of some 
500 agricultural cooperatives, the construc- 
tion of hundreds of schools, hospitals and 
low-cost housing units, early evidence of 
@ new economic independence signaled by 
increasing production of rice and other 
staples, all indicate how great the stake 


For the United States, too, the stake is 
high, regardless of how such questions as 
the matter of compensation for expropri- 
ated U.S. properties are worked out. Cuba 
is the focal point of a manifestation that 
seems certain to spread farther in the 
hemisphere, and the United States can hard- 
ly afford to be indifferent. To cite a rele- 
vant passage by Herbert Matthews in the 
New York Times: 

“About one-quarter of all our exports go 
to Latin America and one-third of our im- 
ports come from the area. United States 
private investments in Latin America now 
reach the amazing total of about $9.5 bil- 
lion. * * * At ev point it has to be 
said: If we did not have Latin America on 
our side, our situation would be desperate. 
To be denied the products and markete of 
Latin America would reduce the United 
States to being a second-rate nation and 








It was the end of World War II that marked 
the close of the colonial period and the be- 
ginning of a wave of profound political, so- 
cial, and economic change t the 
world. In every instance, the essential drives 
are the same: for independence, self-deter- 
mination, economic emancipation, social 


justice. 
In the underdeveloped agricultural na- 
tions—and that defines most, if not all, of the 


Osing—everything. 

“Whether history will record Cuba’s Fidel 
Castro as an earnest patriot or a fellow- 
traveling adventurer,” writes our former Am- 
basador to India, Chester Bowles, “is any- 
body’s guess. But one fact is already clear. 
His land-reform program * * * is dutia- 
bly in line Latin American sentiment.” 

It is perhaps natural that the powerful 
interests threatened by social and economic 
change in Cuba and elsewhere should try to 
stem the tide. But it is not weil advised, 
and it would be a pity if their influence were 
to prevail in Washington. 


THE FALLACY IN CUTTING THE SUGAR QUOTA 


Talk of punishing Cuba by cutting the 
sugar quota is nonsense. Cuba is not merely 
the world’s major sugar producer, but vir- 
tually the only sugar-producing country that 
does not consume the bulk of what it pro- 
duces. Cuban sugar supplies the need of the 
entire eastern third of the United States, and 
it is a vital supply, price-supported not 
merely because it is in large measure U:S.- 
owned, but because it is indispensable, as 
has been demonstrated in two World Wars. 
To threaten economic sanctions against the 
Cuban Government is to invite retaliation; 
e.g., Cuba could easily double its sugar pro- 
duction and dump a vast and ruinous sur- 
plus on the world market in defiance of all 
existing marketing agreements. 

Fidel Castro remains as much the symbol 
of revolution—and of hope—in Latin Amer- 
ica at large as he was for Cuba during the 
long struggle in the mountains of Oriente. 
The same forces that produced the Cuban 
revolution are at play throughout the hemi- 
sphere; the same aspirations that kindled 
the imagination of the guajiros of the Sierra 
Maestra and the bank clerks of Havana in 
1957 is stirring in the hearts of the cane 
cutters of Santo Domingo and the bank 
clerks of Lima in 1960. There is no doubt 
that the Cuban revolution has accelerated 
the revolutionary process greatiy, and per- 
haps has given it a shape that it never had 
before. It was no coincidence, but a warn- 
ing, that Panamanian rioters storming into 
the Panama Canal Zone in December should 
have adopted “Viva Fidel Castro” as their 
battle cry. 

Former Ambassador Bowles, urging a real- 
istic compromise with the inevitable, advises: 

“We can adjust ourselves in advance to the 
certainty that reason will not always pre- 
vail, that injustices will almost surely occur, 
and that the short-term price paid for long- 
term stability will often appear exorbitant. 

“Above all, let us not lose sight of the es- 
sential issue. The real choice in Latin Amer- 
ica, as in Asia and Africa, is citizenship or 
serfdom, hope or , orderly political 


despair, 
growth or bloody upheaval. Our failure to 
understand this choice, or to support the 
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vital new elements which are striving to as- 
sert leadership, would be catastrophic.’’ 
What Bowles has to say is worth consid- 
ering. The Congress, preparing to set the 
new sugar quota, might well think it over, 
and so might the State Department, before 
proceeding to implement the firmer policy 


“toward Cuba that was announced only last 


week. 





There’s Gold in Those Mountains of 
Grain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I included a sig- 
nificant article by Columnist Dickson 
Preston, of the Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Alliance, which emanated from 
Washington. 

Mr. Preston points up one of the glar- 
ing. deficiencies of our farm program; 
namely, the inordinately high cost of 
storage and the unconscionable profits 
made by those who afe storing our sur- 





“plus grains. 


Senator SymiIncton pointed out that 
if the cost of storing and handling Gov- 
ernment grain, estimated at over a half- 
billions dollars for the current year, 
could be reduced by just 1 cent a bushel 
the result in savings to the taxpayer 
would amount to $25 million a year. 

The article follows: ; 
Tuere’s Gop ry THOSE MOUNTAINS OF GRAIN 

(By Dickson Preston) 


WASHINGTON, January 13.—Senator Stuart 
Syminctron, Democrat, of Missouri, shook his 
head in astonishment. In 30 years as in- 
dustrialist, Government official and Senator, 
he said, he’d never heard of anything quite 
like it. 

A parade of witnesses had been testifying, 

under oath, that their profits ranged from 
69 to 167 percent a year simply for storing 
part of the mountains of grain acquired by 
the Government under the farm. surplus 
program. 
What’s more, they have been granted spe- 
cial enticements—such as fast tax writeofis 
and other concessions—to persuade them to 
enter this profitable business. 

And many storage operators, it turns out, 
don’t even risk their own capital. They 
borrow money from Uncle Sam (through the 
Small Business Administration), use it to 
build storage facilities, and then lease the 
space back to the Government. 

All this while Governmet-owned bins, 
built to store grain at low cost, stand empty 
throughout the West. 

Senator SYMINGTON was presiding at an 
agriculture subcommittee hearing called to 
find out whether the Agriculture Depart- 
ment is wasting the taxpayers’ money by 
paying too much to store the gigantic grain 
surplus. 

“We all have a concept of what a fair 
profit is,” said the Senator, who made $I 
million or so in the steel and electrical busi- 
nesses before getting into politics. “These 
are the highest by far that I’ve ever seen. 
What we want to know is why?” 

He pointed out that if the cost of storing 
and handling Government grain—estimated 









at $587 million for 1960—could be reduced 
by just 1 cent a bushel, the result would 
save taxpayers $25 million a year. 

Senator Symincron also read into the 
record an ad mailed to elevator operators 
last May by Hugo Blumstengel, a steel stor- 
age bin salesman of Kansas City. 

“Are you passing up Uncle Sam’s gravy 
train?” the ad asked, asserting that some 
dealers were getting back their original in- 
vestment in 1 year and making fat profits 
after that. “There’s gold in them there 
mountains of grain.” 

Evidence put before the committee showed 
Mr. Blumstengel’s ad was no exaggeration. 
Most of the figures were verified by General 
Accounting Office audits. : 

Ivan Summa, manager of the Farmers Co- 
operative Grain Co. of Archer, Iowa, said his 
costs in the period audited by GAO were 
11.2 cents a bushel, his Government pay- 
ment 18.98 cents, his net profit 7.78 cents. 
Allowing for possible loss due to spoilage or 
shrinking, that figured out to 69 percent. 

“That’s a pretty good profit, isn’t it?” . 
Senator SymincTon asked. “The automobile 
industry figures its profit at about 5 percent, 
the airplane industry at 3 percent.” 





Food—The 1959 Yearbook of Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest Government publications I 
have seen in recent years was the 1959 
Yearbook of Agriculture—‘Food.” The 
Department of Agriculture is to be con- 
gratulated on this fine achievement. 

Recently one of my constituents, Mrs. 
Gerald Reinker, of South Euclid, Ohio, 
who received a copy of “Food,” wrote to 
say how delighted she has been with the 
valuable information contained in this 
book. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to share Mrs. 
Reinker’s letter with my colleagues: 

Soutn Evctiip, Onto, 
January 19, 1960. 
Hon, Frances P. Bo.Ton, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Botton: Several months ago, 
in answer to my request, I received from 
you a copy of “1959 Yearbook of Agriculture, 
Food.” I can’t tell you how delighted I have 
been with the valuable information it con- 
tains. Although I haven’t yet found the 
time to thoroughly read each section, I find 
myself referring to it so often that it has 
found a permanent and prominent place 
in my kitchen. 

I think American women are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the important role of 
good nutrition in relation to their family’s 
health and well-being. This edition is an 
excellent handbook for those who, like 
myself, haven't the time for formal edu- 
cational courses; but who, nevertheless, 
love our husbands and children enough to 
want the assurance that we are doing the 
best job possible of meeting their nutri- 
tional needs. 

In particular, I find the comprehensive 
list of foods and their nutritional values a 
marvelous aid in preparing my menus. It 
is the first chart I have been able to find 
that includes foods less commonly served 
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as well as the more popular, and also evalu- 
ates the available nutrients in foods not 
only in terms of popular-sized portions, but 
also according to the manner of prepara- 
tion (an important consideration). 

My very sincerest thanks, Mrs. Bouton, for 
your discerning taste in recommending this 
fine edition, and for forwarding me a copy. 
I should also like to thank you for the book 
on child care which arrived shortly after 
our second child was born. After 1 year, 
it looks considerably worn. It has been very 
much appreciated by both my husband and 
myself, 

May I also extend my family’s best wishes 
for a happy, healthy and prosperous New 
Year to you and your family. 

Yours sincerely, 
JANE REINKER, 
Mrs. Gerald Reinker. 





H.R. 755-3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing is was the pleasure of several Mem- 
bers of this Congress, including myself, 
to attend the 50th anniversary break- 
fast of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
there take part in ceremonies marking 
the golden jubilee of this youth move- 
ment which has mexnt so much to our 
Nation. 

We were particularly impressed with 
the 50 young men, among them Robert 
Floyd Hoel, of Hutchinson, Minn.— 
Scouts all—who represented the 50 
States of the Union: Certainly they epit- 
omized the finest type of embryonic 
citizens. It is gratifying to know that 





our Nation can count of them.as the 


leaders of tomorrow. 

Though there were only 50 of these 
Scouts present, they represented an 
alumni of over 31 million men and boys 
who have been associated with the move- 
ment since its formation here in our Na- 
tion’s Capital 50 years ago. They also 
represent, in a most admirable way, the 
5,043,000 boys and men who are cur- 
rently active in the programs of 
scouting. 

It is significant to note that these large 
figures mean much more than cold sta- 
tistics. They represent a concrete meas- 
urement of the effectiveness of our 
American way of doing things. Much 
credit must go to the 1,300,000 men and 
women who give dedicated service as vol- 
unteer leaders of this movement, and to 
the 3,500 men who have dedicated their 
lives to career service as Scout execu- 
tives. 

The Boy Scouts of America have a very 
dynamic program. Its Cub Scout pro- 
gram, its Boy Scout program, and its 
Explorer program give to boys the things 
they want—fun, adventure, and ro- 
mance. But it gives to the Nation of the 
future new generations of young men 
trained in the finest precepts of citizen- 
ship. This movement has a program 
with a purpose, 
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When the movement got underway it 
was dedicated to training boys in citizen- 
ship, building citizenship, developing 
self-reliance, and forming good charac- 
ter. It has done this, and done it effec- 
tively. , 

Through its virile and appealing pro- 
gram built around the lore of scouting, 
with its rich outdoor activities, it ex- 
poses boys to the highest type of men as 
scoutmasters and leaders. And as it goes 
about this program involvement, it ex- 
poses these boys, and their leaders, to 
one of the finest codes of ethics ever 
developed—the Scout oath. I would have 
that oath repeated here for inclusion in 
this Recorp, not only for what it means 
to growing boys, but for what it means 
as a guide for adults in their perform- 
ance of day-to-day duties in business and 
Government: 

On my honor, I will do my best; to do my 
duty to God and my country; to obey the 
Scout law; to help other people at all times; 
and to keep myself physically strong, mental- 
ly awake, and morally straight. 


The Honorable Speaker Sam Raysurn, 
along with Congressman CarL VINSON 
and Senator Cart Haypren were in the 
64th Congress which granted a charter 
to the Boy Scouts of America in 1916. 
Mr. Raysurn wrote of the event in the 
February issue of Scoutingmagazine. As 
a tribute to Scouting I would ask that 
the article be inserted in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

H.R. 755-3 


(By the Honorable Sam Rayrsurn, Speaker, 
House of Representatives) 


The summer of 1916 was a hectic time for 
the U.S. Government. 

South of our border an outlaw named 
Pancho Villa caused armed clashes to occur. 
Submarine warfare in the Atlantic Ocean 
threatened our neutrality, and. President 
Woodrow Wilson has demanded that Ger- 
many abandon this practice. 

The 64th Congress was hurriedly enacting 
emergency defense legislation. On June 3, 
the National Defense Act increased the size 
of the Regular Army to 186,000 men, pro- 
vided for a federalized National Guard of 
424,800, established civilian training camps, 
and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at col- 


leges and universities, and authorized the _ 


purchase of maintenance of airships. 

Domestic legislation under consideration 
included establishment of the National Park 
Service; a bill providing a standard 8-hour 
day for most railroad workers; a $5 million 
Federal good roads bill; the Farm Loan Act, 
creating a land bank system for loans to 
farmers; a Child Labor Act; a new Revenue 
Act that would double the normal rate of 
income tax. 

Congress would soon pass the Jones Act 
that guaranteed Philippine independence 
when the islands demonstrated ability 
to govern themselves. 

This busy 64th Congress also found time 
to pass a bill known as H.R. 755-3. 

SIGNED WITH CEREMONY 

On June 15, 1916, President Wilson, who 
was nominated the next day for a second 
term, approved H.R. 755-3. This bill granted 
@ Federal charter to the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, thereby giving a legal foundation for 
Scouting as a permanent program for boys. 
Here was protection that could be secured by 
no other means. 

In 1916 it was rare for the President to 
make a ceremony of signing bills. However, 
Woodrow Wilson had a great interest in 
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the Scouting movement and was its honor- 
ary president. He made an exception for 
H.R. 755-3 and signed the bill, surrounded 
by @ group of Eagie Scouts and officers and 
members of the National Council, Boy Scouts 
of America. 

The President presented the pen he had 
used to Colin Livingstone, national council 
president. Besides Mr. Livingstone, Paul 
Sleman, Washington attorney for the Boy 
Scouts of America, and scores of other 
prominent citizens had sought this legisla- 
tion for years. 


TWO YEARS OF SPADEWORK 


The bill for Federal incorporation. had 
been -introduced in the House in 1914 by 
Representative Charles C. Carlin of Virginia 
and in 1915 in the Senate by Senator John 
K. Shields of Tennessee. . 

The House Judiciary Committee had made 
an exhaustive analysis of the Boy Scouts ~™ 
of America, as well as other organizations 


_of a similar character. The committee had 


reported the bill favorably to the House on 

February 7, 1916, where it had been passed 

by unanimous consent. The Senate had 

approved it in the same manner and it then 

went to the President for signature. 
PRESTIGE PLUS PROTECTION 


Those familiar with legislation by our 
Congress know how difficult it is to secure 
Federal incorporation. That this bill passed 
in both House and Senate without a dis- 
senting vote during a period when demands 
on our lawmakers were than ever 
before is significant of the high regard our 
National Government had for the Boy Scout 
movement. 

The report of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee shows that Congress fully —_— 
ciated Scouting’s value and recognized tha 
its development and promise of usefulness - 
the future of the country warranted Federal 
protection. 

H.R. 755-3 gives protection to the Boy 
Scouts of America from the claims of organi- 
zations having in their programs none of the 
features that distinguishes Scouting from all 
other programs for boys. It also prevents 
the use of the words “Boy Scouts,” without 


Scout-created interest of boys. 

The law also protects the uniforms and 
emblems of the movement. , Some imitations 
of Scout insignia had appeared, and the Fed- 
eral law prevented further imitations from 
destroying the meaning of the Scout uni- 
form and emblems. 

RESPONSIBILITY REQUIRED 


The act charged the incorporators with the 
responsibility of drafting a constitution and 
bylaws to make the. provisions of the new 
law effective. It also required the Boy 
Scouts of America to submit an annual re-. 
port to Congress. On February 26, 1917, a 


Scouting and definitely stating its principles, 
policies, and methods, and providing for, its 
administration in a democratic and busi- 
nesslike manner. 

Thus, the 64th Congress helped lay the 
foundations for the Boy Scout movement in 
our country—foundations so firm as to 
guarantee its permanency as a potential fac- 
tor for the development of America’s 
citizens. 

I was a Member of that 64th Congress, 
serving my 2d term as representative of the 
4th Congressional District of Texas, an office 
I still hold. The 64th Congress included two 
other Members of the current 86th Con- 
gress—Car. HaypEn, in 1916 a Representa- 
ie rene SS eee ee 
State, serving as President pro tempore of 
the Senate, and chairman of the powerful 
Senate Committee on Appropriations; and 
Cart Vinson, in 1916 serving as a Repre- 
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sentative from Georgia, holds that office and 
is chairman of the great Committee on 
Armed Services in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

My fellow Congressmen and I are indeed 
proud of the part we had in laying Scout- 
ing’s foundation. The results of the bill 
known as H.R. 755-3 will certainly continue 
so bless our Nation with outstanding citi- 
zens for to come. 

In section 3 of that bill these words ap- 


pear: 

“That the purpose of this corporation 
shall be to promote, through organization 
and cooperation with other agencies, the 
ability of boys to do things for themselves 
and others, to train them in Scoutcraft, and 
to teach them patriotism, courage, self- 
reliance, and kindred virtues, using the 
methods which are now in common use by 
Boy Scouts.” 

As the Boy Scouts of America celebrate 
its 50th birthday, let me remind you that 
the purpose for which the charter was 
granted continues as your vital service to our 
beloved America. 

A father takes particular pride in success- 
ful accomplishments of his son, and it is 
with that feeling that we recognize the im- 
portant things that Scouting has done, not 
only since the Federal charter was granted 
but in its whole life span of 50 years. 

The Scout movement now has an active 
membership of over 5 million boys and men 
of all races and creeds, and an alumni con- 
sisting of over 31 million. With 130,000 
Scouting units by 83,000 local 
churches, schools, civic bédies, farm organi- 
zations and citizens groups, this movement 
fully justifies the support of this Congress 
and the citizenry of an appreciative Nation. 





Freedom of Expression 
EXTENSiON OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill I introduced today to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 so as to provide that lawful ex- 
penditures for legislative purposes shall 
be allowed as deductions from gross 
income. 

The Internal Revenue Service recently 
published a regulation which attempts to 
define the type of “ordinary and neces- 
sary” business expense that may be de- 
ductible for Federal tax purposes when 
such expenses involve so-called legisla- 
tive activities. This regulation, which 
was published on December 29, 1959, 
holds that business expenses are not a 
justified tax expense if for “lobbying 
purposes, or the promotion or defeat of 
legislation, for political campaign pur- 
poses (including the support of or op- 
position to any candidate for public of- 
fice), or for carrying on propaganda 
(including advertising) relating to any 
of the foregoing purposes.” 

These broad, ambiguous terms are not 
defined in the regulation and therefore 
there are no guidelines either for the 
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Government or for affected taxpayers to 
determine what type of.activities in this 
area may be covered. Because of these 
ambiguities, there is widespread concern 
that such administrative interpretation 
may have the effect of inhibiting freedom 
of expression of views on matters of 
government. 

With the ever expanding impact of 

government activities, at all levels of 
government, in the daily lives of our 
citizens, any action that may curtail the 
freedom of expression of views on such 
matters should be examined very care- 
fully. Our Constitution expressly guar- 
antees the rights of free speech and a 
free press and the right to petition the 
Congress. The tax laws should not be 
invoked as an indirect means of-curtail- 
ing any of these basic freedoms of 
expression. 
_ The Congress should immediately un- 
dertake a review of the problems raised 
by this regulation for it appears that 
the only appropriate clarification can 
come through congressional action. Any 
action of the Government that affects a 
person’s business or right to do business 
should be a. permissible tax expense. 
Congress should express this philosophy 
in. clarifying legislation that makes it 
absolutely clear that it is the ‘‘sharply 
defined national policy’ to encourage 
and not to repress freedom of expres- 
sion. 





Sewer Problem Acute in Five Area 
Villages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr.. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcoRD an article appearing 
in the Waukegan (Ill.) News-Sun of 
October 21, 1959: 

SEWER PROBLEM ACUTE IN FIVE AREA 





VILLAGES 
(By Sig Gissler) 
Eprror’s Nore.—Water pollution has 


reached alarming proportions in the United 
States. Here is the'third in a series of ar- 
ticles examining the interlocked pollution- 
water supply problem of the national re- 
gional and local level.) 

Methods of handling sewage in Lake 
County rangé from the good to the ghastly. 

Some municipalities are served by modern 
sewage collection networks and treatment 
plants. Some aren't. 

Of special concern are the roughly 140,000 
residents (about half the county’s popula- 
tion) who rely on individual septic tanks— 
hundreds of which are faulty, odor-produc- 
ing and & menace to health. 

In some areas of the county, filth-infested 
outhouses are in use. 

A preliminary study by the Lake County 
Regional Planning Commission shows that 
of the county’s 36 municipalities five have 
neither a central sewer or water system. 

They are Indian Creek, Island Lake, Kil- 
deer, Long Grove, and Barrington Hills. 
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PARTIALLY SERVED 


But this is only part of the story. Many 
other municipalities are only partially served 
by central water and sewer facilities. 

The Round Lake Sanitary District is a 
case study in the vexing problem of domestic 
waste disposal that is clouding life in sub- 
urbia from coast to coast. 

The district—comprised of Round Lake, 
Round Lake Beach, Round Lake Park, 
Hainesville, and Indian Hill—has had a 
rocky financial history dating almost to its 
inception in 1946. 

In recent months, two bond issues to pay 
for vast improvement of the district’s treat- 
ment plant were turned down at the polls 
by lopsided majorities. 

These election setbacks forced the district 
to reject a Round Lake Beach application 
to connect its new sewer lines to the already 
overloaded disposal plant. 


DISTRICT SUED 


Round Lake Beach immediately sued the 
district, charging that “everything inside 
our village is becoming saturated with hu- 
man waste.” 

The circuit court ruled in favor of Round 
Lake Beach. Since it was a court ruling, 
the district is able to legally issue—without 
a referendum—bonds sufficient to abate the 
nuisance. 

While this may solve Round Lake Beach’s 
problem—at least temporarily—the overall 
pollution problem in that area of the county 
is far from solved. 

The reason is that the district’s plant is 
operating at only 68 percent efficiency. Un- 
der normal circumstances this wouldn’t be 
too bad. However, the plant's treated sew- 
age ends up in the Chain O’ Lakes. 

“A conventional plant is not good enough 
when the effluent goes into recreational 
waters,” explains John Morris, the Lake 
County Health Department chief sanitary 
engineer. j 

ECONOMIC IMPACT 


Contamination of the Chain O’ Lakes, if it 
gets out of hand, could have a tremendously 
adverse economic impact as well as pose a 
health danger. 

The Chain O’ Lakes is a resort area. Its 
annual business runs into millions of dol- 
lars. But it must have clean water to pros- 
per. 

Consequently, unbridled pollution would 
severely dislocate the resort economy. 

Not all is black in the area, however. The 
village of Fox Lake, for instance, is ready 
to start work on a modern treatment plant. 

In addition, the county now has an ordi- 
mance requiring that all toilets must be 
sealed on cruisers and other small craft 
using Lake County lakes. . Enforcement is 
not yet complete, but it’s getting better. 

To what extent is the county’s health in 
jeopardy? 

The new Lake County Health Department 
has not been in existence long enough to do 
a definitive study, but certain facts seem to 
be fairly well established. 

Preliminary testing of streams and lakes 
reveals that the county’s water (which con- 
stitutes about 5 percent of the county's 
area) does not generally show an alarming 
level of pollution. 


TAKES TIME 


“But we don’t want to jump to con- 
clusions,” cautions Dr. Arthur Baker, de- 
partment director. “It takes time to dis- 
cover a trend one way or the other.” 

Dr. Baker said two or three bodies of 
water did show a higher level of contamina- 
tion “than there should have been.” 

The Des Plaines River, for example, shows 
indications of dangerous contamination in 
some spots. 

The county’s yardstick of pollution 1s the 
traditional “coliform count.” A high count 
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indicates the presence of organisms which 
could cause diseases, such as typhoid fever. 

The trouble is that coliform count is a 
crude indicator, only one of many factors 
that -must be considered in determining 
harmful levels of pollution. 

It is analogous to our time honored eco- 
nomic barometers, such as the auto in- 
dustry. If auto sales drop, we worry. But 
it doesn’t necessarily mean that a depression 
is upon us. 

Likewise, a high coliform count does not 
necessarily mean a typhoid epidemic is im- 
minent. 

Have any illnesses been traced directly to 
pollution? 

TWO TYPHOID CASES 


There were two cases of typhoid this year. 
But neither could be linked to pollution, 
Dr. Baker said. 

However, there have been some virus ail- 
ments and one limited outbreak of dysentery 
which the department feels could have been 
avoided if better sewage conditions existed. 

Hence, Dr. Baker prefers to view the coun- 
ty’s pollution problem as a very real potential 
threat. Whether the hazard intenSifies will 
depend greatly on how the county reacts to 
disposal problems.in the future. 

One of the biggest future dangers is the 
faulty septic tank. As of now, the health 
department is only partly satisfied with the 
way this hazard is being attacked. 





Let’s Be Generous 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting editorial on 
H.R. 2412, to grant service connection 
to all veterans of 1898-1902, which ap- 
peared in the National Tribune-Stars 
and Stripes on February 4, 1960: 

Lzer’s Be GENEROUS 


On January 25 three representatives of the 
United Spanish War Veterans appeared in 
behalf of H.R. 2412, a bill which would grant 
service connection to all veterans of 1898— 
1902 in order to give them the same priority 
for hospitalization as is given to the service- 
connected veterans of later wars. 

H.R. 2412 was introduced last year by 
Representative Barratr O’Hara of Illinois, 
one of the three Representatives of the 
Spanish-American War referred to and the 
last remaining ‘veteran of those campaigns 
now in the Congress of the United States. 

They offered their reasons as to why this 
legisiation should be enacted. In view of the 
circumstances under which they served, we 
came to the conclusion that these reasons 
were adequate. 

The other two representatives of the 
United Spanish War Veterans were Judge 
John White, a past commander in chief of 
the USWV from Texas, and John U. Shroyer, 
of Pennsylvania, also a past head of the 
USWV. Shroyer is chairman of the USWV 
National Committee on Legislation and Its 
Administration, and Judge White is vice 
chairman. As they were testifying, their 
present commander in chief, W. Ross Duke, 
ao dying at his home in Wichita Falls, 

‘ex. 

Judge White spoke first and he declared 
that, while there were still many veterans 
of the Spanish-American War, the Boxer 
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Rebellion, and the Philippine Insurrection. 


who feit that their financial condition made 
it possible to seek private treatment or hos- 
pitalization, there were thousands of others 
who were unable to meet the financial need 
of medical‘or hospital care and that these 
men were left to wait assignment to a Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital until beds 
were available under the present law and 
that while awaiting such hospital care they 
died. Judge White suggested that the de- 
lay of 1 hour might mean the difference 
between life and death. 

Chairman Shroyer dealt with the practical 
side on the need for the enactment of H.R. 
2412 and stated to the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs which was holding the 
hearings on the bill that the suggestion 
that the passage of the measure might set 
up a precedent for the veterans of future 
wars was merely theoretical and that it 
might be well to meet each situation as it 
arose. He pointed out the fact that when 
a bonus for veterans of World War I was first 
proposed there was an outcry against the pos- 
sible cost and the declaration by those more 
interested in tax payments than gratitude 
that the passage of such a bill would bank- 
rupt the country. 

Chairman Shroyer continued to say that 
the passage of the World War I bonus did 
not bankrupt the country but that, rather, 
the country had gone on to higher peaks of 
prosperity. 

As was to be expected, the representatives 
of the Veterans’ Administration who ap- 
peared before the House. Committee stated 
bluntly that the VA—that means the present 
national administration—opposed the bill. 

Also, as was to be expected, they brought 
up the question of a possible precedent being 
established. They offered figures showing 
the possible hospital need by 1970 as far as 
World War I veterans was concerned. Their 
presentation was purely statistical—nothing 
humanitarian—merely cold figures dealing 
only with costs. | 

In his discussion of the need for care under 
ELR. 2412 and the cost of such care, Chair- 
man Shroyer of the USWV presented figures 
which he had received from the Veterans’ 
Administration on the very morning of his 
appearance before the House committee, 
showing that there were some $9,000 veterans 
of the Spanish-American War now on the 
pension rolls. 

In its presentation of statistics the Veter- 
ans’ Administration representative disagreed 
with this figure—the VA’s most recent fig- 
ure— and stated that there were many more 
Spanish War veterans now alive. This we 
do not dispute but undoubtedly the VA is 
taking into consideration in this estimate 
the veterans of the Spanish-American War 
who remained in service and were eventually 
retired, This group would not need con- 
sideration under H.R. 2412 as their retire- 
ment benefits grant them hospitalization in 
— and Naval Hospitals, as the case may 


As we have written earlier in this editorial 
Judge White explained how a delay of an 
hour in a veteran's hospitalization might 
mean the difference between life and death. 
He was asked by a member of the committee 
just how a difference of an hour might be 
important. The answer is obvious. Fifteen 
minutes of appropriate treatment might save 
® man’s life. Further delay might mean 
death. 

But there is more to it than this question 
of just 1 hour before hospital care can be 
rendered. In its discussion of the manner 
in which the VA takes care of the Spanish 
War veterans the VA representative discussed 
a 3-month survey of applications for hospital 
care made by such veterans. The figures 
showed that in this period approximately 
only 3 percent of the applicants were made 
to wait an appreciable time before they were 
hospitalized. 
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Well, from our experience, the VA must 
have chosen the best 3 months in the lives 
of the remaining Spanish War veterans. 
Our experience over many years is much to 
the contrary. Almost every week we receive 
letters saying that a Spanish-American War 
veteran had applied for needed hospitaliza- 
tion but was told he must await his turn 
until a bed was found available. During 
this waiting time extending for weeks and 
sometimes months, the veteran died. These 
are not figures but straightforward declara- 
tions from those who lost their loved ones 
while waiting for that available bed. 

The Economy Act of March 20, 1933, cut 
off pensions from practically all veterans 
of the Spanish-American War. In August 
1935 these benefits were restored with a 
special message from President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, approving the bill and pointing 
out the fact that due to the conditions under 
which this group served they were in a dis- 
tinct class and therefore entitled to generous 
consideration. 

Congress later, recognizing the situation 
under which these men served, granted them 
service connection. for all disabilities for 
outpatient treatment. If this action was 
wise, and we feel certain it was, then we 
see no reason why it should not-be extended 
to hospitalization, thus affording immedi- 
ate care to our remaining survivors of a long, 
bloody but fruitful war insofar as the United . 
States is concerned. 

Approximately a year ago, we discussed 
the reasons why H.R. 2412 should be enacted 
into law. We described the hardships which 
these men suffered—their lack of proper food 
or medical care and the failure to maintain 
records of the diseases or injuries they in- 
curred during the bitter tropical campaigns. 

Now we recall the last century but thinly 
and we are certain that most of the members 
of the House Committee on Veterans Affairs 
are equally unfamiliar with the hardships 
these men suffered, but we do recall the em- 
balmed beef scandals and the scarecrows of 
men who returned from the Cuban cam- 


paign. 

We are firmly convinced that despite ad- 
ministration opposition to H.R. 2412 a sym- 
pathetic and Congress will 
see to it that these survivors of the war 
which, as a matter of fact, put us on the map 
in world affairs, will be granted this last 
Ne ee ee 
people. 





The Connally Amendment—World Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to present herewith a 


copy of the resolution adopted by the 
board of governors of the Louisiana So- 





tion of our country and I urge considera- 
tion of the resolution. It is as follows: 
At a meeting of the board of governors of 
the Louisiana Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution, held em the 3d day of February, 
1960, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

“Whereas the International Court of Jus- 
tice, referred to as the World Court, was 
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created ae charter of the United Nations as 


“Whereas ake charter and statute have 
been approved by the US. Senate, and ex- 
ecuted as a treaty, which instrument is now 
the supreme law of the land; and 

“Whereas after the Senate ratified the 
United Nations Charter, there was much agi- 


the World Court; and 
“Whereas Senator WayrNEe Morse intro- 
duced a resolution in the U.S. Senate in 1945, 
eS ee eee Cectadaan 
Congress by then Congressman Christian 
Herter (now Secretary of State), in Decem- 
ber 1945; and 
“Whereas the Morse resolution was adopted 
on August 2, 1945, with an amendment 
thereto by Senator Connally, providing that 
the United States would retain authority to 
determine which matters concerning the 
United States of America, are within its sole 
and national jurisdiction; and 
Saeed Senator Humpnmrry has intro- 
in the Senate, Senate Resolution 94 
to repeal the Connally amendment; and 
“Whereas the World Court is composed of 
14 judges, only one being from the United 
States and two from Communist countries, 
one from Russia, and one from Poland, who 
constitute the members of that Court, along 
with the other 11: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the Louisiana Society, 
Sons of the American Revolution go on rec- 
ord opposing the adoption of Senate Reso- 
lution 94, in that it would scrap our State 
and National sovereignty and place the 
United States of America under a world gov- 
ernment, in which one hundred and seventy 
million Americans would virtually have no 
control, and will automatically relegate the 
Constitution of the United States of America 
to second . giving to the World Court 
exclusive authority to determine any matter 
effecting the rights of citizens, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America; 
and be it further 
“Resolved, That all loyal Americans be re- 
quested to express their views to their re- 
spective Senators and Representatives; and 
be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
Senators ELLENDER and Lone of Louisiana; all 
Louisiana Congressmen; the National Society, 
Sons of the American Revolution; the Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution; the press, radio, and television 
stations of this city. 
“S. O. Lannpry.” 





Senator Lyndon Johnson Gives Leader- 
ship te the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert inte the Recorp two articles per- 
taining to Senator Lywpon JOHNSON. 
One of these is a brief article by the noted 
colurnnist Drew Pearson, which appeared 
in the New York Mirror on February 5, 
1960; the other, an article by Alan L 
Otten, published on the same date in the 
Wall Street Journal 

On a previous occasion I had stated 
that “Senater JouHnson should not be 
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stigmatized as carrying the banner of any 
particular State. When he speaks, he 
speaks for and on behalf of our great 
Nation.” As majority leader of the Sen- 
ate he attends to his arduous duties in 
that greatest of all deliberative bodies, 
often extending over many long hours 
every day. 

Senator Lynpon Jonnson has no time 
for long and extensive trips which would 
take him away from his duties in the 
Senate and jeopardize the flow of im- 
portent legislation. He stays close to the 
grindstone to guide such legislation, 
particularly at this critical juncture in 
our Nation’s history. Only occasionally 
is he able to get away for a few days to 
address an important gathering, and 
that is usually done over the weekend. 
His duties in the Senate in behalf of all 
the people come first, regardless of what 
his personal aspirations may be. This is 
o mark of true and responsible leader- 

p. 

The two articles cited above read as 
follows: 


[From the New York Mirror, Feb. 5, 1960] 
Senate Duties Come First WirH LYNDON 
(By Drew Pearson) 


WasHINGTON, February 4.—At Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., today, Senator Lynpon JoHNson, of 
Texas, is expected to make a qualified an- 
nouncement of his availability for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. 

Though most people consider JoHNSON a 
candidate, inside fact is that even to his 
close friend, Speaker Sam Raysurn, Lyrn- 
DON has not confided his definite intentions. 
Nor has he to his good friend, former Senator 
Earle Clements, of Kentucky, who already 
has pledged about 400 delegates for the tall 
Texan. 

Lynpon’s predicament is that if he be- 
comes a candidate he can’t very well remain 
in Washington to handle his duties as Sen- 
ate majority leader. And, whether you agree 
with JoHNson or not, this is something he 
takes very seriously. He takes pride in the 
job and works at it about 18 hours a day. 

If he becomes an announced candidate 
he'll have to leave the exacting grind of the 
Senate to make a series of speeches all over 
the country. Most people don’t realize it, 
but Senator Jack Kennepy, of Massachu- 
setts, is almost never in the Senate any 
more, and won’t be until after the presiden- 
tial primaries. JoHNsoNn doesn’t want to be 
in a similar position. That’s why only a 
qualified hat will be tossed in the ring. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 5, 1960] 
JOHNSON PrEssEes Drive ror NaTionaL Back- 
ING IN PRESIDENTIAL Race—He Opens 
Sreakine Tour or West, Nortm Topar, 
satan ToucHer Crvit. RicuTs Law—La- 

, ADA Hourpvies Hicu 


(By Alan L. Otten) 


WaASHINGTON.—During the next 10 days 
LyNnvon JOHNSON will be launching his first 
big drive to dash out of Dixie, on a trail he 
hopes will lead to the White House. 

Today in Albuquerque the Senate ma- 
jority leader will make a big I-kncew-the- 
problems-of-the-West oration, ari open bid 
for support of politicos gathered at the West- 
ern States Democratic conference. He'll fol- 
low this quickly with speeches in Indianapo- 
lis and other cities. 

A week from Monday the Texas will sum- 
mon up for Senate debate—and probable 
eventual passage—a new civil rights bill, in 
@ major attempt to get northern liberal 
backing. 

Thus will Mr. Jonnson attempt to break 
out of the southern type casting that is the 
major barrier between him and the Demo- 
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cratic nomination. Most observers don’t 
think he'll be able to hurdle it; but they 
agree that if any southerner can do it any 
time in the next decade, Mr, JoHNson is 
the one. 

“Do I think he'll be nominated?” one New 
Dealing House Democratic leader asks rhe- 
torically, “No. Do I think he might be? I 
sure do.” 

OUT TO BE THE KING 


Top Democrats and Republicans today are 
taking Lynpon far more seriously than even 
a few weeks ago. Originally, his movements 
in the direction of the Los Angeles conven- 
tion this July were interpreted as an attempt 
to amass enough votes to have a decisive 
voice in the choice of the nominee and the 
party platform. Today politicians unques- 
tioningly take for granted he is aiming for 
top spot himself. “He’s out to be the king, 
not the kingmaker,” says one party official. 

Barring some unexpected development, Mr. | 
JOHNSON will go to the Los Angeles conven- 
tion with either the largest or second largest 
bloc of first ballot votes. He’ll have a mini- 
mum of 400 first-ballot votes out of the 1,521 
total, and may go considerably higher. 
“We'll be over 500 on the second ballot, no 
matter how the primaries go,” a Johnson 
lieutenant says confidently. Only Senator 
Joun F. KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, could 
do better in early balloting. 

But the guaranteed bloc of Johnson dele- 
gates underlines his problem: Practically 
every one of them comes from the South and 
such border States as Oklahoma and Ken- 
tucky. This makes him not merely a re- 
gional candidate; it makes him the candi- 
date of a region whose views are anathema to 
crusading New Dealers in New York, Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois and other States with big blocs of 
convention delegates. 

“I can run happily and safely with any of 
the men being mentioned for the nomina- 
tion except LyNnpoNn,” says one Northern 
Democratic Senator up for reelection. He 
and many other northern and far western 
Democrats fear that Negroes will instinc- 
tively oppose JoHNSON as a southerner, that 
union men will automatically bolt him ag a 
conservative on labor matters, that liberals 
generally will immediately recall his votes 
for iegislation favoring oil and gas interests. 

FLIRTATION TO COURTSHIP 


Hence the importance to JoHNSON of win- 
ning support outside the South, Hence 
JOHNSON’s quiet wooing in recent weeks of 
northern, western, and midwestern Demo- 
cratic leaders—a flirtation that now will be- 
come full-scale courtship. What he would 
like to do is put together—as he frequently 
has in the Senate—a southern-western Dem- 
ocratic coalition, with just enough northern 
and midwestern support to give his drive 
a truly national flavor. 

Mr. JoHNSON already has some surprising 
non-southern individual backers. They in- 
clude, naturally enough, a good many Sen- 
ators—relative liberals such as MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, ANDERSON, of New Mexico, and 
RANDOLPH, of West Virginia, and relative 
conservatives such as Frear, of Delaware, 
HarTKE, of Indiana, and Dopp, of Connecti- 
cut. A sprinkling of northern House Mem- 
bers such as Roonry and AnFruso of New 
York, Barr, of Indiana, and Breepine, of 
Kansas, have spoken out for him, and Har- 
lem’s ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, though favor- 
ing Mr. Symincton or Mr. Humpurey, calls 
the majority leader “our strongest possible 
candidate.” Former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson has helped out on legislative and 
speechwriting chores, and former New York 
Governor Averell Harriman has said kind 
words. Comparatively few delegate votes 
flow from this collection of names, but JoHNn- 
son aids cite them as evidence that north- 
erners and westerners can be wooed and won. 

At Albuquerque, where other senatorial as- 
pirants for the White House will follow him 
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to the speaking stand like so many cattle up 
for auction, Mr. JoHNsoN will present him- 
self not as a southerner but as a westerner, 
who has supported every western resource 
development project and who helped put 
through the tough Hells Canyon Dam. build- 
ing bill in the face of heavy administration 
opposition. From Albuquerque, he'll fly to 
speak tomorrow night in a Midwest city, 
Indianapolis. Sunday he will go to Nash- 
ville to try nailing down the Tennessee dele- 
gation in a private talk with Governor El- 
lington. During the next 6 weeks, he’ll make 
speeches in West Virginia, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Idaho, and Utah. 


IMPORTANCE OF CIVIL RIGHTS 


But Mr. JoHNSON’s attempt to break out 
of the southern stereotype and to win over 
liberal support depends less on travel and 
talk than on his backing of a strong civil 
rights bill. In recent forays into Chicago 
and New York, he stressed heavily his role 
in passing the 1957 civil rights measure. 
Now he'll follow with a 1960 model. This, 
together with prospective Senate approval of 
Federal aid to education, minimum wage ex- 
pansion, social security liberalization, and 
other welfare measures will be strong selling 
points to liberal audiences, JOHNSON strate- 
gists state. 

If he goes too far, especially in the civil 
rights field, the Senator could alienate his 
southern supporters. This is a risk he be- 
lieves he must take. 

The southern barrier has been insuperable 
in the past. Why does anyone think Mr. 
JOHNSON can overcome it now? 

Largely becatise of the man’s own char- 
acter and his record in the Senate. During 
the past 6 years, he and House Speaker 
RayBurRN, a fellow-Texan and Mr. JOHNSON’s 
prime booster for the Presidency, have put 
through a legislative program that, while 
far short of many Democrats’ desires, has 
been impressive. The two Texans claim that 
it was their course, midway between the 
Eisenhower administration with the extreme 
liberal Democratic wing, that brought about 
the Democratic congressional victories in 
1954, 1956, and 1958. 


HE TOWERS OVER EVERYONE 


“I don’t know whether we can nominate 
him,” says one Arkansas Democrat, “but he’s 
the only man we've got that can win. He 
towers over everyone else in the party.” 

Most Washington observers concede Mr. 
Jounson to be a tireless driver, an adroit 
parliamentarian, an outstanding horse- 
trader, an expert maneuverer. He has played 
the Senate like a musical instrument, fre- 
quently putting through bills that no one 
thought could be passed and blocking others 
that looked like sure things. “Start with 
450 convention votes and add his maneuver- 
ing ability, and there’s no telling where he 
can go,” one Democratic critic concedes. 

Like most candidates, Mr. JoHNsoNn tends 
to change his political complexion somewhat 
to suit his audiences. At northern liberal 
gatherings he stresses that he was an ardent 
admirer of Roosevelt, attacks Wall Street 
domination of the Republican Party, calls for 
increased spending on space or defense or 
resource development or farm programs. 
Before a chamber of commerce meeting, he’ll 
talk about the need for meeting the Russian 
challenge as a united nation, free from par- 
tisanship. Most often, he pictures himself 
as a middle-of-the-roader; he’ll couple in 
one speech a call for more spending on vari- 
ous projects with a pledge to cut the admin- 
istration’s budget and pay off part of the 
debt. 

Leader LYNDON has spent considerable time 
of late cultivating such old party profes- 
sionals as Governor Lawrence, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Mayor Daley, of Chicago; New York 
Tammany boss De Sapio. “LYNDON gets 
along well with the pros,” an aide comments. 
“They recognize him as one of them; they 
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know he talks their language, and would 
keep on talking it once he got in the White 
House.” 

The Johnson forces intend to use all the 
time-honored methods of lining up con- 
vention delegates. The vice-presidential 
nomination has been discreetly dangled be- 
fore California Governor Brown, New Jersey 
Governor Meyner, New York City Mayor 
Wagner and others who, for religious, geo- 
graphical or other reasons, can find little 
hope for themselves in the Kennedy camp. 


IF JACK SLIPS 


Much of the Johnson strategy is tied to 
hope that Senator KENNeEpy will suffer de- 
feat at the hands of Senator HumpnHrey in 
the Wisconsin primary. “If Jack slips in the 
primaries, there will be no stopping Lynpon,” 
declares one lieutenant. Yet the Johnson 
forces also talk longingly about a possible 
Johnson-Kennedy ticket. Declares one, his 
eyes lighting up: “That would put together 
the old coalition of F.D.R.—the South, the 
West, and the Catholics in the big cities of 
the North.” 

If the plusses are substantial, so, too, are 
the minuses. Mr. JOHNSON may try hard to 
break the southern image, but how well will 
he succeed? Many northern and western 


political leaders, even those sympathetic to - 


Mr. JOHNSON, may well decide their own fu- 
tures if their own States forbid taking a 
chance on him. 

This will particularly be true in States with 
large Negro voting blocs. Move northern 
and western Democrats are‘jikeiy to oppose 
him as too conservative on a wide variety of 
domestic issues. Mr. JOHNSON’s aides claim 
his votes on labor bills are as liberal as those 
of Senators SyMINGTON or KENNEDY, but 
labor leaders regard him as‘far less accept- 
able. Unions have been playing up a letter 
he wrote last summer stressing his past votes 
for strong regulatory legislation against im- 
proper labor practices. The United Mine 
Workers Journal headlined a story: “Senate 
Boss JOHNSON Goes on the (Anti-Labor) Rec- 
ord.” 

While some Democrats saw virtue in Mr. 
JouNson’s efforts to compromise with the 
Eisenhower administration on airports, hous- 
ing and many other programs in the last few 
years, many others saw it as betrayal of Con- 
gressional election victories. One northerner 
caustically says LYNDON will go down in his- 
tory as “the great homogenizer.” 

The Americans for Democratic Action 
blasts the Johnson-Rayburn leadership as 
sterile. While Senators KenNEepY, SyMING- 
TON, and HumpHrey scored 100 percent on 
the A.D.A. voting chart for 1959 Mr. JoHN- 
SON scored only 58 percent. 

“A.D.A.-ers, union officials and Negro lead- 
ers may not have the votes to put a candi- 
date across at the convention,” says one Dem- 
ocratic lawmaker, “but they sure have the 
votes to block a man.” 

But even those opposed to Mr. JoHNSON 
are now taking him very seriously, “I’ve un- 
derestimated this guy for the past 20 years,” 
says one old opponent. “I’m not making the 
same mistake this time.” 





Resolution by General Court of Massa- 
chusetts on World War I Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
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I include the following resolution me- 

morializing Congress to grant pensions to 

World War I veterans comparable to 

those granted to veterans of wars prior 

to World War I: 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED States To Enact LE&GIsLA- 
TION GRANTING TO VETERANS OF WORLD WAR 
I PENSIONS COMPARABLE TO GRANTS TO VET+ 
ERANS OF AMERICAN Wars PrIoR tO WORLD 
Wart 


Whereas it has been the national policy 
of the United States to grant assistance to 
its war veterans in their declining years by 
a pension, all in consideration of their mili- 
tary services in defense of our country; and 

Whereas there has been no general pen- 
sion granted to Veterans of World War I by 
the United States; and 

Whereas the United States has been and 
is aiding many foreign countries in restor- 
ing their economy; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation granting 
@ pension to Veterans of World War I com- 
parable to grants to Veterans of American 
wars prior to World War I; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth, to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of 
each branch of Congress, to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth, and to the 
members of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
in the House of Representatives of the 
United States, : 

House of Representatives, adopted, Janu- 
ary 15, 1960, 

LAWRENCE R. Grove, 
Clerk. 

In Senate, adopted in concurrence, Janu- 
ary 28, 1960. 

Invine N. Haypen, 
Clerk. 

Attest: 

JoszpH D. Warp, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





Carlo Bianchi and Company Versus the 
. United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I was dis- 
turbed when I read in the ConcrEsSSIONAL 
Recorp the extension of remarks of my 
colleague from New York [Mr. SANTAN- 
GELO]. I made inquiry of the Depart- 
ment of Justice concerning these charges 
and have received the following reply: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., February 5, 1960. 
Hon. Fran«x T. Bow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear ConcressMAN Bow: In reply to your 
inquiry regarding the statement of Mr. San- 
TANGELO, of New York, contained in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp for Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 27, 1960, at page 1298, I am pleased to 
submit the following comments: 

In view of the fact that Mr. SANTANGELO’s 
statement criticizes the Department of Jus- 
tice for its handling of the case of Carlo 
Bianchi and Company v. The United States, 
Court of Claims Docket No. 466-54, I believe 
it appropriate to call attention to some 
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major misstatements of fact contained in 
his statement. 

Mr. SanNTANGELO’s assertions that, after the 
Government was held liable in this case by 
the Court of Claims, the court will not now 
permit the Department to introduce any 
testimony with respect to damages, that the 
Government has been defaulted on the issue 
of damages and that as a consequence the 
Wnited States has been held liable in the 
amount of $680,066, were not correct. 

The court has not ruled that the Govern- 
ment may not submit any testimony on 
damages, has not defaulted the Govern- 
ment, and has not held it liable for $680,066 
or any other amount. The fact is that the 
Government attorney handling this case is 
presently on the West coast preparatory to 
offering before the Commissioner at a sched- 
uled hearing commencing February 8, in 
San Jose, Calif., the testimony of one of the 
Government's most important witnesses, the 
resident engineer on the project. 

A misunderstanding did arise between the 
Commissioner and the Government attorney 

the time and place of presenting 
the Government's evidence and the court did 
deny a motion of the Government for leave 
to submit additional testimony on the basis 
of the situation then existing. However, in 
the event the Department of Justice con- 
cludes, after the taking of testimony later 
this month in California, that the Govern- 
ment’s interest will require additional proof, 
it proposes to apply to the court at that time 
for leave to do so and we have no reason to 
believe that, in the event of such a reason- 
able application, the court will not permit 
the Government to present additional testi- 
mony on the issue of damages. 

I have confidence in the competence and 
industry of the trial attorney handling this 
case who, under difficult circumstances with 
@ heavy caseload, has handled an extremely 
complex and involved matter in an able 
manner and I cannot avoid the conclusion 
that Mr. SANTANGELO’s remarks criticizing 
this lawyer were unjust. 

For your information, Mr. SaNTANGELO 
was informed of these facts in my letter to 
him of February 3, 1960. 

Sincerely, 
Grorce CocHran Doves, 
Assistant Attorney General. 





Are the People So Dumb? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by David Lawrence, which 
appears in the U.S. News & World Report 
of February 15, 1960, is respectfully 
called to the attention of my colleagues. 
It contains some very enlightening com- 
ments worthy of our serious considera- 
tion at this time and in the days ahead: 

ARE THE PreoPLe So Dums? 
(By David Lawrence) 

Are the current speeches of some of the 
would-be candidates an indica- 
tion of how they size up the intelligence of 
the electorate? 





Perhaps they are following the advice of 
the late Harry Hopkins of New Deal fame 
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when he said: “The people are too damn 
dumb to understand.” 

Judging by the headlines, several of the 
candidates and their supporters in Congress 
are portraying America as helpless and with- 
out leadership. 

Presumably we are already licked by the 
Soviet Union—in science, in interplanetary 
travel, in education, in rocketry, in missiles, 
and in general prestige throughout tke world. 

Presumably we must spend more billions 


for defense, more billions for schools and 


- education, more billions for housing, and 


more billions for “social needs.” 

Presumably the people aren’t concerned 
at all about inflation and do not want to 
hear mention of such things as balancing 
the Federal budget or paying off the national 
debt. 

We read political speeches that talk of 
our poverty amidst plenty or of our lack of 
economic growth. 

The cry is for something called positive 


‘leadership and for what are termed “bold 


and imaginative ideas.” The call is for an 
end to budgetary considerations in making 
national or international policy. 

Some of these illusions stem from the iso- 
lated strata in which the modern intellectual 
travels. He worships at the altar of theory 
and abstraction. To him, for example, a 
Communist who conspires to overthrow our 
Government is just a man with a political 
belief different from our own. 

Other illusions cherished by some of the 
political candidates are that the American 
people are lazy-minded, that they read news- 
papers superficially—mostly headlines—and 
don’t keep up with what's going on. Much 
of the political strategy seems to be based on 
the theory that the people are easily aroused 
to vote against an administration just be- 
cause it doesn’t spend money for pet projects 
envisaged by the spenders. 

Then there are other candidates who insist 
that America is losing her leadership in the 
world and that this can best be remedied by 
giving someone in the opposite party a 
chance to lead the world. What they seem 
to have quickly forgotten is that cheering 
crowds, unprecedented in numbers, greeted 
the President on his recent trip to Europe, 
Asia, and Africa—everywhere Mr. Eisenhower 
was acclaimed as the champion of American 
freedom and democracy. 

Yet we are told that American prestige is 
at a low ebb and that we are not winning 
friends throughout the world. 

Lately the politicians have turned to an- 
other alleged weakness. They imply that 
the United States is about to be destroyed 
by enemy missiles—unless more and more 
billions are spent for defense. Or else it is 
asserted that, no matter what America does, 
it can’t catch up with the Russians because 
they have a big lead. 

The average man is expected to believe 
that his high wages, his comforts—his high 
standard of living—are a sign of softness, 
and that he must somehow deny himself all 
such things, pay higher taxes, and give the 
spenders a chance to spend more billions. 

This isn’t an alluring prospect for the 
voters, but some of the political liberals 
imply that even if the American does enjoy 
a@ species of contentment he now must be 
persuaded to give it up and accept a life of 
hardship and heavier taxation. 

How will the voter size up the political 
candidates of 1960? 

Is the average voter actually as much con- 
cerned as he is supposed to be with a photo- 
genic smile or a new kind of haircut, or with 
the hand-shaking or baby-kissing propensi- 
ties of the candidates? 
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What the voters basically want to find out 
is whether a candidate has integrity, and 
whether he has commonsense plus courage. 

The mere avowal by a candidate that he 
wishes to be President may satisfy his own 
ego, but it doesn’t necessarily mean he has 
the judgment and the ability to deal objec- 
tively and sensibly with the vital questions 
that will surely confront the next President 
of the United States. 

A candidate’s record is important, but it 
isn’t always indicative of what he will do 
if given full responsibility to direct the 
destiny of the Nation. 

A candidate is still a symbol of party gov- 
ernment. 


The American people, for the most part, 
judge a political party by its performance, 
and if it has been reasonably successful it is 
continued in power. If it has made a mess 
in Washington, the administration is ousted 
from power. 

But, in the final analysis, the people have 
sense enough to decide whether they are 
being led into war or whether they are being 
led along the paths of peace and toward 
a steadily improving economic life. Most 
voters aren’t as dumb as the politicians 
think. 





The “Big Spender” Myth Exploded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Rebruary 8, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the fact that Congress in the last ses- 
sion cut the President’s spending re- 
quests by some $2 billion, many parti- 
sans and propagandists seeking political 
gain have deliberately or in ignorance, 
misrepresented the facts concerning the 
expenditures of taxpayers’ money by 
calling Members of Congress reckless 
spenders. 

It appears that many of our people 
are unaware of the fact that Congress 
has nothing to do with the preparation 
of the budget, a function wholly within 
the executive department; that Congress 
has no authority to spend, but can only 
authorize expenditures; that only the 
President can spend or withhold funds 
authorized by the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I voted to cut the Presi- 

dent’s budget in an effort to balance ex- 
penditures with income, believing that 
the Congress should authorize what is 
absolutely necessary for our Nation’s 
protection and survival, but that we 
should not authorize or spend 1 red cent 
for waste or extravagance. 
. Mr. Speaker, under previous leave, 
I include the following tables from 
the last page of the CoNnGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp of September 15, 1959. These figures 
compiled or verified by the Bureau of the 
Budget show cuts by Congress of the 
President’s request for appropriation and 
new obligational authority known as 
back-door spending by a total of 
$2,580,410,093. 
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The Late Honorable David M. Hall 
SPEECH 
HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in the House in pay- 
ing tribute to the memory of the late 
Honorable Daviyp McKee HALL whose re- 
cent untimely death deprived this House 
and our country of the services of a de- 
voted and outstanding public servant. I 
felt a particularly close relationship to 
Davin Hatt because he and I came to 
Congress together as new Members at 
the beginning of the first session of the 
86th Congress and were assigned to- 
gether to the new Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. From that common 
bond I came to know him as a man of 
unusual attainments and great courage. 
In the work of our Committee he proved 
himself to be a keen student, an indus- 
trious and able worker, and the possessor 
of a sound analytic judgment which en- 
abled him to cut to the heart of a matter 
and to emerge with a reasoned decision 
en any of the complex problems with 
which we were presented. 

The fortitude he had shown through- 
out his life from the time he was stricken 
with ‘he crippling ailment which eventu- 
ally resulted in his passing from us 
showed clearly in his all too short career 
as a Member of this House. He was a 
man of indomitable courage and strong 
conviction. It took such a man to sur- 
mount his great physical handicap and 
to become the educated statesman and 
wonderful husband and father that he 
was. Those traits were the hallmark of 
his short tenure as the Representative of 
the 12th Congressional] District of North 
Carolina. I had occasion to observe 
many times that even though Davip HALL 
might stand alone in his convictions on 
a particular issue that fact did not deter 
him. Once having reached such a con- 
viction on the basis of his moral and 
intellectual judgments, he was able to 
withstand the pressures exerted by other 
forees and to stand firm for what he 
believed to be the right. Although his 
voice might be the only one raised to 
voice a “nay” on some issue before us, 
that “nay” was clearly heard and carried 
with it the assurance that he had not 
oo distracted from his duty as he saw 

Withall, Dave HaL. was a warmly hu- 
man and a lovable man. His keen sense 
of humor and his engaging personality 
endeared him to all of us who had the 
good fortune to work with him and to 
know him as a friend. His leavening 
presence on our committee will be sorely 
missed. His unique courage will not 
soon be equaled in our midst. His in- 
domitable spirit will never find a re- 
placement among us. 

Mr, Speaker, I know that even more 
than we mourn Davin HALw’s passing 
here, his lovely wife and daughters and 
his many friends at home in North Caro- 
lina will share the sweet sorrow of his 
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memory. Mrs. Moeller and I extend our 
hearts and our prayers to them in the 
sure knowledge ‘that the overpowering 
love of the Almighty Father of us all will 
bring them the solace they need and the 
courage to carry on in the unwavering 
pattern that he set for them. 





The CED Report on Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, Ralph 
McGill, the forceful and erudite editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution, has ob- 
served that for the first time in the Na- 
tion’s history, Federal aid to education 
has been endorsed by a national organi- 
zation representing spokesmen of busi- 
ness and industry. 

He referred, in a recent syndicated 
column, to the Committee for Economic 
Development, which has just published 
the results of its carefully documented 
study of educational needs entitled “We 
Can Have Better Schools.” We would 
do well, Mr. Speaker, to study the rec- 
ommendation of the CED. 

Mr. McGill’s comments follow: 

For the first time in the Nation's history, 
we have a major endorsement of Federal aid 
to education by a national organization 
representing the top corporations of business 
and industry. 

The CED (Committee for-Economic Devel- 
opment) has published a carefully docu- 
mented study of the Nation’s educational 
needs, and recommendations, titled, “We Can 
Have Better Schools.” The CED is composed 
of 180 men, most of them representing large 
corporations and universities. 

Chief among their recommendations is 
Federal aid in low-income States and a 
drastic reform of the school district system. 
There are 45,000 local school districts, a 
majority of which are “much too small to 
provide good schools at all or to provid any 
kind of schools effectively.” The report 
recommends reduction to 10,000 districts, 
none serving less than 2,000 pupils. 

This report, which is historically signifi- 
cant in that corporate business formally 
reveals not merely its findings of the des- 
perate educational plight of the Nation and 
the great waste of young talent in inadequate 
schools, but its grave concern. State boards 
especially should find it interesting. 

The urgent recommendation that $600 mil- 
lion in Federal aid be spent in the low-income 
States certainly should interest both parents 
and educators. 

Mississippi is at the bottom of all percent- 
age findings in the low-incomé States. There 
are altogether 12 States which are well below 
national standards. Four are nonsouthern. 
The Deep South States of South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Alabama, .nd Georgia are in- 
cluded. 

The report serves to spotlight the problem 
of the States where the Court decision 
against discrimination is at issue. Georgia 
presently is nearest to a moment of truth in 
this category. 

It is possible to have almost any kind of 
education. It is up to the people in politi- 
cal power. 

In Virginia one county, Prince Edward 
County, has abolished its public schools and 
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set up private classes in churches and pri- 
vate buildings. It is at best a sort of “half- 
loaf” schooling for its white pupils, a mere 
1,500. It cannot expect to be fully accred- 
ited. Nor is there any ¢laim that its gradu- 
ates will be able to enter first-rate engineer- 
ing or professional schools. It is properly 
described as a half-loaf and this is what the 
parents there have chosen rather than ac- 
cept a pupil placement law. This is a legal 
choice. The effect on this generation of chil- 
dren and on the community itself will not 
be possible to evaluate for years to come. 
How long the community can bear the fi- 
nancial strain is also something for the fu- 
ture. But this presently is the sort of edu- 
cation they offer their children. 

In other States small school districts seek 
to maintain high schools for handfuls of 
pupils. They offer, too, a half-loaf. oppor- 
tunity. A legislative committee in Georgia, 
for example, recently reported, after months 
of study, that entrance work at the State’s 
technical institute and the university was 
already “beyond” a dismaying number of 
graduates of inferior high schools. This is 
a story which fits other States as well. 

_ CED’s research reaffirms this fact. Maine, 
for example, has a problem of small, rural 
high schools which are offering a “half-loaf’”’ 
to their children. So do the two Dakotas. 
But the greatest need is in the South. 

Under the CED plan for low-income States, 
Federal aid would be granted on a basis of 
the State’s average income per student so as 
to prevent a State from collecting Federal aid 
by permitting its own effort to support 
schools from dropping below its ability to 
pay. (The full report is available at $2, and 
the summary at 50 cents, through CED, 711 
Fifth Avenue, New York 22). 

We can give our children half- or full-loaf 
opportunity. 





Letter to the New York Times 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN ~ 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, I would like to in- 
clude herewith a letter I have today 
written to the editor of the New York 
Times, commenting on an _ editorial 
which appeared in that paper today. 

The letter follows, and is, I believe, 
self-explanatory: 

Presrvary 8, 1960. 


The Epiror, THE New York TIMEs, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sime: Relative to your editorial in 
this morning’s Times, entitled “A Call for 
Greatness,” I should like to make the follow- 
ing comments. 

Nothing I say herein is intended to criti- 
cize Dr. Wriston, who has on other occasions 
rendered substantially worthwhile service to 
our country. Nevertheless, I cannot help 
but think what a great pity it is that after 
8 years of President Eisenhower—with full 
access to all the intelligence data available— 
we now need a commission to determine our 
national goals. 

If this truly be a call for greatness to a 
resolute people it does not speak well for 
what has happened during this administra- 
tion. 

Is it possible that we still do not know 
enough about discrimination in certain areas 
of our country so that we cannot cope with 
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the problem without the help of a new com- 
mission? Is it possible that after the many 
commissions already established and the 
volumes written on our failure in the edu- 
cational field that this vital problem must 
be reexplored by another commission? Is 
it possible that the Committee of which Vice 
President Nixon is chairman is unable or 
unequipped to cope with the problem of 
the economic power of our Nation? It is 
a source of wonder to me what we have been 
doing these past 8 years during which time 
we have had more commissions than in any 
other period of our history. Is it possible at 
this stage of our development we still do not 
know what our goals are to accomplish a 
better and still greater America? Is it 
possible that your editorial indicates that we 
still do not have a sense of purpose and a 
sense of direction, or that we do not have 
enlightened and vigorous political leader- 
ship? 

More importantly, if this Commission finds 
as it must that there is a great need in all 
the fields that you mention, is it possible to 
divorce the administration from its trans- 
cending marriage to the balanced budget? 
Frankly, I doubt that there is any need for 
this Commission at this time because if we 
begin from the inflexible premise that we 
must balance our books, we can never ac- 
complish any of these goals, and certainly 
can never answer this call for greatness. 

Sincerely yours, 





A Review of the Downfall of the U.S. 
Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, Donald 
M. Johnson, of Jefferson City, Mo., 
mailed to me his statement reviewing the 
dollar values during the past 30 yedrs. 
His statement is one of the most interest- 
ing and informative discussions on this 
subject I have ever read. For the bene- 
fit and information of all Members of 
Congress, I am having his words printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DoLLaR DOUBLETALK 

As we become more and more conditioned 
to the use of controlled currency as a coin- 
age for the Nation, we hear less about the 
old gold standard. The idea of a firm footing 
for money seems too old fashioned when our 
real concern is with its daily useful buying 
power. The index figures, as set up in Wash- 
ington, retain a fixed relationship to the gold 
standard and it seems that we are prone to 
indulge in doubletalk for expedient reasons. 
Perhaps it is because we do not see that 
relationship readily, or it may be that the 
facts come to us in small bits and need con- 
solidating. For the moment, lets use a gold 
base line for comparisons, What has really 
happend to our money? 

A CHRONOLOGICAL REVIEW 

The period of 1927-29 might be called the 
setting of the stage for the depression. 
Benefit of hindsight permits us to realize 
that the availability of money is perhaps 
more important than any system of designat- 
ing its value. Unsound fiscal manipulations, 
and their subsequent readjustments, affect 
availability. However, quick ‘change in 
dollar value can be used to make room for 
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more money. This brings relief without 
cure. 

The period of 1929-39, devoted to experi- 
mental adjustment of the value of the dollar, 
established some fiscal policies for control of 
manipulation. Whese were hidden gains, lost 
in the dramatics of dollar devaluation by 40 
percent, which was the tool for dissolving the 
depression, to most of us. The introduction 
of the 1939-40 index figure simply provided 
a convenient yardstick for new economic 
planning. 

The period of 1939-49, devoted to the ad- 
herence to the 1940 index and the policies 
of which it was a part, resulted in a further 
devaluation of the dollar by another 40 per- 
cent. While this necessitated the establish- 
ment of the 1949-50 index figure, a realiza- 
tion was also developed that this was no cure. 

The period of 1949-59 was, therefore, de- 
voted to a more considered control of eco- 
nomics. This resulted in a reduction in the 
rate of depreciation to 18 percent for this 
like period. We thus postponed the need for 
a new index figure, while retaining the same 
economic plan. 

A BASELINE PICTURE OF IT ALL 


The 1929 dollar became a 60-cent dollar. 

The 1939 dollar became a 36-cent dollar. 

The 1949 dollar became a 29-cent dollar. 

The 1959 dollar could now become the 
“little buck” of 1969 at a value of only 24 
cents if we can hold to the 18 percent rate 
of depreciation. If the eld system of 40 per- 
cent depreciation had continued, we would 
now have a 22-cent dollar which we could 
expect to be worth 14 cents in 1969. 

What does this mean mean to the tax 
dollar, the pension dollar, or to the salary 
dollar? It means exactly what you would 
expect. It now takes just about $4 to do 
what $1 did in 1929. This is the basic fact 
that lies behind increased benefits under 
OASI, demands for increased pay patterns 
and the failure of faith in savings accounts. 


HOW ABOUT YOU AND ME? 


If you have been working for the past 30 
years, and have been fortunate enough to 
have increased your salary by 400 percent, 
you can break even in terms of buying power. 
If you have been working for the past 20 
years, you’ve probably started at a higher 
salary and need only a 300 percent increase 
to break even. Those of you who have 
worked for only the past 10 years are begin- 
ning to start to think about this problem. 

These statements apply to salary only. If 
you are to cover the expanding tax picture 
as well, there is need to expand your pay 
gains even more. We expect more from Gov- 
ernment services today and we get it. Gov- 
ernment service employees have received 
some increases in pay, but not in proportion 
to the above percentages. Job for job, the 
chances are that he is well underpaid for 
what he does. 

Unfortunately, fiscal manipulations have 
again entered the picture. This time the 
Government plays the role, in having to meet 
public interest rates. About all that can be 
said is that those in charge do not understand 
the role of money, and the part it should 
play in our economic system. You and I, 
we represent a large part of the cost of the 
things we buy, for the cost of our labor is a 
big piece of any price. Another large part of 
this price structure is the cost of financing 
the operations involved. Risk and 
percentage costs run far higher than the cost 
of raw materials. 

This opens up thought on credit and 
deficit-spending. Can a retired person, on 
a fixed income of 10 years ago, indulge in 
these credit capers? Can you, on a fixed 
salary, spend more than you make? Obvi- 
ously credit has its place, and it can be pre- 
sumed that deficit-spending is a close cousin. 
However, it remains evident that a day of 
reckoning must come, for the Nation as well 
as the individual, 
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WHERE DO WE STAND? 


The simple idea that we can continue to 
lop off 40 percent of the dollar at some in- 
definite periodic rate, simply because there 
is bound to be something left, has already 
reached the point of diminishing return. 
More than that, it has robbed us of recog- 
nition for a job well done and destroyed the 
rewards of a sincere sustained effort. What 
incentive is left for improving our abilities 
to do a better job? Look at us through the 
eyes of our younger people. They listen to 
us, true, but what do they see? One suspects 
that a pattern of life devoted to not quite 
breaking even. has little appeal. 

For many, the big debt has become the 
symbol of a fist full of money. 

For many, credit buying is the way to 
spend and use, with a hope that a really 
cheap, or worthless, dollar will provide a 
way out. 

For many, the manipulation of large and 
small credit deals takes more time than 
they spend working. 

Can we honestly say that they are wrong? 

Today we have an average salary of $5,137 
which is supposed to do the work of $1,488 
in 1929. Some are fortunate to have evolved 
an automatic escalator clause, which sub- 
stitutes for basic value, and makes a form 
of coinage out of paper currency, for them, 
Others operate on a percentage basis which 
keeps them in step. Where do the rest of 
us stand? 

The two graphs following these remarks, 
statistically prove that we might as well 
face the fact of our 29 cent dollar and 
realize what it is doing to us. 


WHAT COMES NEXT? 


The spree of throwing. away our birth<- 
right is almost over, There is no answer 
in endorsing more and more minority sanc- 
tions, which achieve magnitude disruptive 
to the economy. The pernicious anemia of 
the earned dollar is in sharp contrast with 
the quick deal dollar. 

Governmental sanction of minority organ- 
izational affiliation for favoritism is throw- 
ing off the restraint of arbitration. Gov- 
ernmental sanction of foreign industrial and 
economic competition is destroying even 
domestic markets. Yet the majority of our 
employees continue to be confronted with a 
depreciated dollar which destroys our hope 
of improving our status in life. 

The remarks of Mr. John Winant clarify 
the obligation of Government without sug- 
gesting governmentai substitutes: 

“In positive terms, the security of a peo- 
ple is the sum of the ts set up 
by business, by government and by society, 
through which the things we cherish are 
safeguarded against hazards we, as indi- 
viduals, can not control.” 

If we are to continue to believe in the 
essential integrity and importance of the 
individual, we will need leadership capable 
of recognizing our plight. Is it true that, 
“gregariousness is the refuge of the medi- 
ocre’’? Is the competent individual to be 
entrapped by, the mundane status of the 
mass action? 

Far from pretending to have pat answers 
to these questions, I content myself with 
crystallization of the chalienge. I:am sat- 
isfied that the answer does not lie in re- 
writing the Bill of Rights, nor in further 
disposing of our American heritage. 

A part of the answer lies in presenting 
adequate information to the public, not in 
dribs and drabs, but in solid articles. The 
Bureau of Labor has the information used 
in this review, and much more. Yet one 
is forced to glean it bit by bit from news 
clippings of unrelated dates. Since no com- 
posite evaluation can accompany such dis- 
persal, one draws one’s own conclusions, or 
ignores the matter. What were the national 
average salaries for the years past? How 
can one rationalize a “middle income hous- 
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ing project” having rents of $150 to~-$300 
per month with the present average of 
$5,137 per year? Are the complete facts so 
bad that they must not be released? 

Let us make a start toward facing the full 
facte. 





Jobs for Older Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, of late there 
has been an increased interest aroused 
in the matter of jobs for older workers. 

There are some of us who feel that the 
solution must be a combination of both 
social security advances as well as job 
placement programs. 

It shovld be interesting to note the 
fine work being done in my home State 
of Pennsylvania by the Advisory Board 
on Problems of Older Workers. 

This work is being carried out under 
the direction of William L. Batt, Jr., 
secretary of labor, and Harold W. Wil- 
liams, executive director of the board. 

They are working in Girect contact 
with the office of Gov. David L. 
Lawrence. 

I herewith submit the report of this 
board, dated February 1, 1960: 

More Joss Founp ror OLDER WORKERS IN 
1959 

A record number of job applicants who 
were 45 years of age or over were placed in 
employment through the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service in 1959. A total of 54,- 
467 older workers found jobs. The previous 
high was 52,782 in 1957. The statistics on 
elder worker placements are for the 4 years 
beginning with 1956, when older worker leg- 
islation was first passed under the Leader 
administration. The two principal pieces 
of legislation passed by the general assem- 
bly were the Fair Employment Practices Act 
(which was passed late in 1955 and which 
makes discrimination in employment on ac- 
count of age illegal) and the act establish- 
ing the Advisory Board on Problems of Older 
Workers, which went into effect in 1956. The 


figures follow: 





Total place-| Percentage 
ments of of total 
applicants | placements 


Year 


45 and over|45 and over 


54, 467 20. 6 
47, 826 121.8 
- 652,782 20. 0 
47, 657 17.1 





3 The relatively higher percentage of placements in 1958 
is probably due to an unusually large number of older 
worker placements made in Philadelphia in connection 
with an experimental pilot project. 

The December 1959 index of older worker 
placements dropped to 46, down 6 points 
from 52 in November. However, the Decem- 
ber index was the highest in 4 years. The 


comparisons follow: 


Month: Index 
RE DEE tccbethpenentbecnceon 46 
i cto maigepnancesem 44 
EE i entitecitienaisanepanncmweu 43 
DORSET Ft itacidticoonenecccconcee 34 


The average monthly index for 1959 was 
50.5, compared to 58.3 in 1958, 48.8 in 1957, 
and 408 in 


1956. It is interesting to note 
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that the annual index for older worker place- 
ments in 1959 was 70, as compared to an 
average of 50.5 for the 12 months of 1959. 
Since the index compares the percentage of 
job applicants 45 years of age or over who 
were placed with the percentage of appli- 
cants under 45 years of age who were placed, 
the difference between the annual index of 
70 and the average monthly index of 50.5 
indicates that older workers do relatively 
better on an annual basis than they do on a 
monthly basis. This indication is sup- 
ported by other information reporting that 
it takes longer to place older job applicants; 
thus, older applicants are in the files 
longer; and relatively more are placed in 
jobs in a 12-month period than in a 1-month 
period. 

Older job applicants should take some en- 
couragement from these figures. What they 
mean is that the picture is not quite as bad 
as the monthly figures indicate. They also 
mean that the longer the older job appli- 
cant keeps plugging at the business of find- 


* ing a job. the better off he will be. Discour- 


agement is one of the greatest enemies of 

the job seeker. It is important to keep look- 

ing. It may be more difficult for some older 

workers to find jobs; but it is often not im- 

possible. 

NO COMPLAINTS WHEN AGE LIMITS LIFTED, SAYS 
FEDERAL EXPERT 


In recent testimony, Mr. O. Glenn Stahl, 
Director of the Bureau of Programs and 
Standards of the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, indicated that many Federal person- 
nel executives had originally been concerned 
at the removal of maximum age limits for 
employment in the Federal Government. 
These concerns proved groundless, even in 
hazardous or trainee-type jobs. Here is 
what Mr. Stahl says in a letter to the Ad- 
visory Board on Problems of Older Workers: 

“What has been the impact of the provi- 
sion of Federal law which prevents the im- 
position of an actual age limit for initial 
employment in the competitive civil serv- 
ice? There had been some concern particu- 
larly because we had age limits before, that 
we would need to continue to have maxi- 
mum age limits imposed on jobs which were 
of an especially hazardous or arduous nature 
or for trainee-type jobs where you make a 
rather heavy investment in the individual 
with the expectation that he serve a full 
career. 

“The interesting thing is, after 3 years of 
operation under no maximum age limits at 
all, that we have had no significant com- 
plaints from the agencies, no evidence of in- 
terference with their operations, by not be- 
ing able to employ maximum age limits.” 

Public and private agencies alike which 
maintain that they must institute maximum 
age limits when hiring people because their 
jobs are unusually hazardous or arduous or 
because they only promote from within, 
should read Mr. Stahl's statement over sev- 
eral times. They are perpetrating a great 
injustice when they set a maximum age 
limit, and for no good reason at all. 

Along these lines, Nation’s Business for 
October 1959 reports that there is a marked 
shift away from hiring bias against men 
over age 40 or 45 in the executive man- 
power field. Top business is recognizing that 
a rigid policy based on chronological age 
alone often bars the most desirable person 
for the job. 


FEBRUARY CALENDAR 


February 1: Mrs. Marion E. Warner, re- 
gional director, will speak to the Richland 
Civic Club, Gibsonia, 1 p.m. 

February 2: Harold W. Williams, executive 
director, will speak to the Soroptimist Club, 
Wilkes-Barre, Hotel Sterling, 6:30 p.m. 

February 11: John H. Berkley, regional 
director, will speak to the Soroptimist Club, 
York, Yorktowne Hotel, 6:30 p.m. 


February 8 


February 18: Mrs. Warner will speak to 
the pensioners of local No. 1256, United 
Steelworkers of America, Duquesne, 2 p.m. 

February 19: The Mayor’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Older Workers will sponsor a 
group counseling session for older workers 
at the Bethlehem office, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, 1 p.m. 

February 23: Mr. Berkley will speak to the 
Soroptimist Club, Danville, Pine Barn Inn, 
6:30 p.m. 

February 24: The Berks County Council of 
Social Agencies will sponsor an employment 
panel for older workers at the Reading 
YMCA, 11 a.m. 

.February 26: The Mayor’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Older Workers will sponsor an 
employment panel for older workers at the 
Bethlehem office, Bureau of Employment 
Security, 1 p.m. 

February 29: Mrs. Warner will speak to 
the Retired Businessmen’s Organization, 
Irene Kaufmann Settlement, Pittsburgh, 2 
p.m. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS ANALYZED 


It may be helpful for those who are con- 
cerned with problems of older workers to 
understand the various types of legislation 
which affect older workers. The simplest 
form of legislation of this type is anti- 
discrimination legislation—making it unlaw- 
ful to discriminate in employment on ac- 
count of age. Pennsylvania has such a law. 
So do Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, 
Oregon, Wisconsin, and Rhode Island. A bill 
has been introduced in the U.S. Senate (S. 
1073) which would make employment dis- 
crimination on account of age a Federal of- 
fense. 

Another type of legislative proposal deals 
with the creation of administrative agencies. 
Pennsylvania is one of the few States which 
has an advisory board on problems of older 
workers (some others have special divisions 
within the State employment service) and 
there are various State councils and com- 
missions. A special Senate subcommittee 
(the McNamara Subcommittee on Problems 
of the Aged and Aging) is considering 
whether to recommend legislation establish- 
ing a Federal Bureau for Aging. 

The appropriation of public funds to sup- 
port direct services to older workers is an- 
other form of legislative action important to 
older workers. Most of this money is ap- 
propriated by the Congress and spent through 


‘the public employment services. However, at 


least two States, New York and Califorhia, 
have appropriated State funds to hire special 
employment counselors for jobless: persons 
over 45 years of age. New York has had very 
good results with this program: The Cali- 
fornia experience is still too new for evalua- 
tion. A modest proposal for $40,000 a bien- 
nium for similar counselors in Pennsylvania 
was not reported out of committee in the 
State senate. 

‘Some people have proposed that in addi- 
tion to punishing employers who discriminate 
against older workers, we should reward those 
who hire older workers by giving them tax 
concessions. Senator Huserr HUMPHREY has 
introduced a bill in the U.S. Senate which 
would allow an employer to take a full de- 
duction in his income tax for the extra cost 
in fringe benefits incurred in hiring older 
workers, Many people interested in pro- 
moting employment for older workers object 
to legislation which is based on the belief 
that it is inherently more costly to hire an 
older worker, 

There is another broad field of legislation 
dealing with retirement, Here one finds pro- 
posals for special tax credits for retired per- 
sons, changes in the earntngs limitation to 
qualify for social security payments, and 
changes in the retirement age. There have 
also been various proposals to make sure that 
private pension plans do not make it more 
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difficult for older workers to get jobs. Among 
these are Governor Lawrence’s proposal to 
require all private pension plans to tie their 
benefits into the public social security sys- 
tem, thereby making all plans portable and 
preserving the worker’s credits as he moves 
from job to job. Other proposals include 
making it mandatory that private pension 
plans give a vested interest to the employee 
that he can take with him when he leaves 
or is laid off; and the issuance of a Gov- 
ernment bond that matures when an indi- 
vidual dies or reaches age 65. ' 

There will be considerable discussion of 
legislation affecting older persons in 1960 
as Pennsylvania prepares for the 1961 White 
House Conference on Aging. Those who are 
interested in problems of the older worker 
should consider what legislation, if any, is 
pertinent at this time. 

LIFE EXPECTANCY ESTIMATES FOR 1958 


Here are the life expectancy estimates for 
1958, recently released by the National Office 
of Vital Statistics of the Public Health Serv- 
ice: 





Life 
Age: expectancy 
DUPE dics cig a lbcsadwninen Onceeee 69.5 
Dod etneewtenssccnudanedwe demiasgigh 70.4 
Ds ne a fered seach em ees ce tap cold Slip gt te aa aca 61.8 
Sa a cies daicte tite er labaeh gshllebnn pss jaan aa nth cost hcl 52.2 
BD said ge meetin te sp on cits ange tthignetiib tale a dhatine te an tanlinien eatin 42.8 
Meet dike ec aenimnleigit aaicahe iniciaiaacigteden 33.5 
Das nie gint easter ese wixtaterts Siecle cianinonae 24.9 
QO an cts ipnAlacine annem winced nn tcrebgiid 17.3 
POs ortedipad Sioa nm comipisamalbehipediade ae 11.2 
Wc sisclet is se at pn es ses stg ben enim olean nailed aoe 6.3 


New York Times, January 12: “Prof. Ron- 
ald Turnbridge, Britain’s leading expert on 
old-age research, said in a report made pub- 
lic today (January 9) that all political lead- 
ers should be forcibly retired in their early 
fifties.” 





Increase in Water Problem 





“ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. _ Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great names in land and waiter con- 
servation circles in the United States is 
Bryce C. Browning. He has served as 
secretary and treasurer of the Muskin- 
gum Watershed Conservancy District 
since its organization on June 3, 1933. 
He has been honored on numerous occa- 
sions by those who recognize that if we 
are to meet our obligations at home and 
abroad in the challenging days ahead, 
we must protect and preserve our natural 
resources from whence our wealth flows. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an article by Mr. 


Browning which appears in the February 


edition of the Ohio Parm Bureau News. 
I commend to my colleagues the cogent 
remarks of this outstanding authority: 
RISE IN POPULATION WILL INCREASE WATER 
PROBLEM 
(By Bryce C. Browning) 

All authorities seem agreed that water is 
the most critical resource problem confront- 
ing America. They also agree that economic 
solutions may be impossible except as prompt 
action is taken. While Ohio’s total annual 
rainfall, together with Lake Erie and the 
Ohio River, seems to place her in an enviable 
water position, serious shortages already 
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have developed. With increases in popula- 
tion and per capita water use, additional 
and more critical ones must result. It is be- 
lieved that one of the greatest of these needs 
will be for irrigation. 

POPULATION INCREASE 


According to present trends, Ohio’s popu- 
lation will double within the next 40 years. 
Present records fmndicate that water use in- 
creases at double the population rate. On 
the basis of present knowledge such needs 
cannot be met, at prices the public can afford 
to pay, except as prompt action is taken. It 
will require major improvements in the effi- 
ciency of water use, construction of great 
distribution systems, and, in particular, the 
complete utilization of our wasted rainfall. 

The saying, “We never miss the water til 
the well goes dry,” is an ancient one, Its 
significance is far greater today. In ancient 
times, when the water supply went dry, it 
was possible to move to new lands with new 
water resources. But we have no new lands 
and the competition for the remaining ones 
is increasing at a tremendous rate. Those 
which are necessary for the storage and 
transportation of essential water supplies are 
rapidly being taken for costly developments 
of various kinds. . Except as prompt action 
is taken, their values will become excessively 
high. 

WATER IS PROBLEM 


Throughout our country progressive States 
have recognized this water problem and are 
already in process of spending literally bil- 
lions of dollars to provide solutions. States 
which fail to promptly follow their example 
may soon find themselves at a tremendous 
economic disadvantage. Ohio is fortunate 
in having had farsighted  ilegisiatures. 
Through authority previously granted, the 
Ohio division of water has already made 
good progress in determining Ohio’s future 
water needs and resources. At the recent 
session additional bills were passed which 


_ Should go far in providing a solution, I 


have been asked to offer comments concern- 
ing two of them. Because of necessary 
space limits they must be quite brief. 

The first of these bills, S.B. No. 237, estab- 
lishes a seven-member State water commis- 
sion. The State directors of health, natural 
resources, and public works are ex officio 
members, with the four additional ones to be 
appointed by the Governor. These four are 
to represent public water supply, commerce 
and industry, agriculture, and recreation. 
The bill’s primary purpose is the coordina- 
tion of water programs, the development of 
water supply, flood control and flood zoning 
programs for all areas of the State, and to 
obtain the most beneficial use of our water 
resources. 

FIRST IN NATION 


In the light of existing information it 
seems probable that Ohio’s future prosperity 
may be largely dependent upon the Commis- 
sion’s success in attaining these ends. As 
interested citizens, it is the responsibility of 
each of us to encourage Governor DiSalle to 
use great care in selecting the members of 
this commission, to insist that they fully 
recognize their responsibilities and, with this 
accomplished, to unite in support of their 
proposals. 

The second bill, H.B. No. 673, amends the 
Ohio Conservancy Act. Passed in 1914, the 
Conservancy Act was the first such legisla- 
tion in the United States. Ohio’s greatest 
flood had occurred just a year earlier and 
its purpose was to permit citizens to organize 
on a watershed basis for the solving of their 
water problems. While its basic objective 
was flood control, the act also made specific 
reference to water conservation, irrigation 
and reclamation. It was considered a model 
at the time and has since been copied by 
most States and certain other countries. 
But it has had only slight change during the 
past 45 years. 
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The purpose of H.B. 673-is to modernize 
the Conservancy Act so as to better serve 
modern needs. It. provides a more practical 
means of financing planning programs and 
for their coordination at State level. A pri- 
mary change is one which encourages forma- 
tion of small watershed districts. As a re- 
sult of the passage by Congress of Public 
Law 566, commonly known as the Small 
Watershed Act, there has been a steadily 
increasing interest in such programs. Pub- 
lic Law 566 offers a means whereby the resi- 
dents of small watersheds may solve their 
flood control problems, with the Federal 
Government assuming a major share of the 
cost. Where conditions are favorable, and 
such need exists, it also offers an opportu- 
nity to solve water supply problems at sub- 
stantial savings to the affected citizens. 
However, there must be an authorized pub- 
lic agency to sponsor such projects and to 
assume legal responsibility for them. Un- 
der existing Ohio law a conservancy district 
seems best qualified for such a purpose, 


JUDGE WILL HANDLE 


The Conservancy Act, as originally writ- 
ten, provided for the creation and admin- 
istration of sub-districts within the bound- 
aries of larger ones. However, it required 
action by the full court: on all matters affect- 
ing them. As amended, the majority of such 
matters may be handled by the Judge of the 
county directly affected and at substantial 
savings in cost. 

Another important amendment con: 
the so-called Official Plan of a District. Un- 
der the provisions of the original act the 
board of directors of a Conservancy District 
must present a complete plan for the ac- 
complishment of the district’s purposes. 
Because of changing needs and conditions , 
this is not alwags practical. As amended, 
partial plans may be presented and addi- 
tional ones added as necessity requires. 

MUST DO IT NOW 


If economically practical solutions to our 
water problems are to be found action must 
not be delayed. The two laws referred to 
will provide improved methods. But results 
will still be dependent upon an aroused 
public interest. We cannot afford to wait. 








Pearl Harbor Attack Veterans Post 1 
Support Federal Aid to Education 
Legislation Before Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, a group © 
of World War II veterans, who were 
serving in the Army and Navy on the 
Island of Oahu, Hawaii, on the quiet but 
fateful Sunday morning of December 7, 
1941, when the Japanese made a surprise 
air attack, have organized Post 1 of the 
Pearl Harbor Attack Veterans, Inc., in 
the Second Congressional District which 
I represent. 

The avowed purpose of organizing the 
Pearl Harbor attack veterans post sev- 
eral years ago was so that these veterans 
of the opening day of World War II can 
preserve the memory of their buddies 
who died during the attack and to recall 
the horrible incidents that occurred as a 
result of the bombings at Honolulu, 
‘ 
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They so informed me in a letter 
am happy to receive their 
make them known to my 
the House. I include this 

letter and resolution of the Pearl Harbor 
Attack Veterans with my remarks: 
Peart Harbor ATTACK VETERANS, 
February 6, 1960. 
tative Epwarp P. BoLanp, 
US. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. . 
REPRESENTATIVE BoLtanp: The Pearl Harbor 


“Resolved, That the Pearl Harbor Attack 
Veterans at their 18th reunion at Spring- 
field, Mass., on Sunday, December 6, 1959, 
go on record as favoring a large increase in 
Pederal aid to education including Federal 
frants for both school construction and 
teacher salary aid; and be it further 


voring passage of the amended 

Murray-Metcalf bill (H.R. 22) authorizing 

of education with appropriations 

to States of $25 annually for 4 years for each 
person aged 5 to 17.” 

We survivors of the worst military disaster 
ever inflicted on the United States are 
fearful of the consequences of our country 
winding up second best to Russia. The 
primary reason for our lagging behind Rus- 
sia, we believe, is the poor support given to 
education by our Federal Government. 

We urge you to support the $1,834 million 
public elementary bill containing funds for 
teachers’ salaries and building construction 
passed by the U.S. Senate last Thursday 
night. 

Epwarp F. BoRUCcKI, 
Past Commander. 


Mr. Speaker, the Pearl Harbor veteran 
who signed the letter, past Commander 
Edward F. Borucki, turned over the 
gavel of the post on Sunday, January 31, 
to the new commander, Leroy V. Lan- 
caster. 

Mr. Speaker, I further include in the 
Appendix with my remarks, a news 
story from the Springfield Daily News of 
February 1, concerning the new officers 
of the Pearl Harbor Attack Veterans, 
Post 1: 

The men from this area who were at Pearl 
Harbor on the.day of infamy, December 7, 
1941, and who have formed Post 1, of the 
Pearl Harbor Attack Veterans, Inc., yester- 
day afternoon installed officers at the VFW 
home, Chicopee. The new commander is a 
former Navy aviation chief machinist mate 
with more than 23 years’ service. He was 
stationed at Kaneohe Bay Naval Air Station 
on the island of Oahu, Hawaii, when the 
Japanese raided the base.. He later partici- 
pated in the Coral Sea and Guadalcanal bat- 
tle and was awarded the Yangtze Patrol and 
Asiatic-Pacific Medals. 

Retiring commander of the organization is 
Southampton School Committeeman Edward 
F. Borucki, a member of the Chicopee high 
school faculty and a former Navy chief petty 


Other officers seated were: Vice Comman- 
der, Tony J. Gregory, of West Springfield; ad- 
jutant, Joseph G. Gallant, Springfield; fi- 
mance Officer, Andrew F. Fitzhugh, Long- 
meadow; Charles Svensson, Springfield. 

In addition, historian, Arthur H. Levesque, 
Springfield; sergeant at arms, Harry L. Chan- 
dler of Holyoke; executive committee mem- 


bers; Charles J. Lockhart of East Long- 
meadow, Victor Kamont, Jr., of South Hadley, 
and Mr. Borucki. 

Frank E. Hayes of Northampton, William 
J. Lessard, Jr., of Roslindale, and Mr. Curylo 
are holdover executive committee members. 


Six Catholic Bishops Plead for 


Dominicans in Prison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
‘previous leave, I am including a story 
from the New York Times for February 3, 
1960, by Will Lissner telling of the protest 
made by the leading Catholic authorities 
in the Dominican Republic against the 
recent outrages of Dictator Trujillo 
against Dominican citizens: 

The six Roman Catholic bishops of the 
Dominican Republic have intervened with 
Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, head 
of the country’s regime, on behalf of the 
thousands of Dominican citizens imprisoned 
as revolutionary plotters. 

This was disclosed in a joint pastoral letter 
the bishops had read last Sunday in ali the 
Roman Catholic churches of the Republic. A 
copy of the letter was smuggled out of the 
country and brought to New York yesterday. 

In their pastoral, the Bishops declared 
their solidarity with the many families be- 
reaved by the arrests of their loved ones. 
They declared that Catholic Christianity 
must defend the rights of individuals, which, 
they said, came before the rights of any 
state. 

Signers of the pastoral were Archbishop 
Ricardo, primate, who bears the historic 
title, Primate of the Americas; the Most 


Reverend Octavio A. Beras, coadjutor arch-. 


bishop of Santo Domingo; and Bishops Fran- 
cisco Panal of La Vega Real, Hugo E. Polanco 
of Santiago de los Caballeros, Juan Delix 
Pepen of La Altagarcia and Thomas E. Reilly 
of San Juan de la Maguana, 


INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS DEFINED 


An extensive section of the pastoral was 
devoted to asserting the rights of the in- 
dividual derived from natural law, including 
the democratic rights of freedom of con- 
science, of the press, and of assembly. These 
rights do not exist in the Dominican Re- 
public under the Trujillo regime. 

To suppress these rights, the bishops 
warned, is a grave offense against God. 

The pastoral says that before finishing the 
letter to the faithful, the bishops worked 
out a play for mutual understanding so that 
excesses might be avoided. They sent this, 
they said, to the highest authority in the 
land, meaning Genera! Trujillo. i 

General Trujillo’s reply was to suppress 
news of the issuance of the pastoral letter. 
The bishops said in the letter that they 
issued the pastoral so that the plan might 
be carried out as quickly as possible. 

The outcome was not indicated, although 
the letter to General Trujillo was sent before 
last January 25, when the bishops dated the 
pastoral. That the bishops did not antici- 
pate that their representation would be ac- 
cepted at once was indicated in the pastoral's 
exhortation to the faithful to pray for the 
successful outcome of the representations. 

The move indicated that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church was at the point of breaking with 
the Trujillo regime. Previously the church 
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had kept aloof, since only in recent years had 
Generalissimo Trujillo returned to the prac- 
tice of his faith. 


FEW CLERGY RESPONDED 


In 1958 the regime introduced the practice 
of making a public event of baptisms in 
church, with a member of the Trujillo family 
or of the Government acting as honorary 
sponsor of the baptized child. 

Only a few clergy responded to the regime’s 
overtures for religious support. As a whole 
the clergy, like most of the citizens, kept 
aloof from politics. 

The pastoral served to confirm reports re- 
ceived by Dominican revolutionary organiza- 
tions in New York of a serious uprising in 
the republic recently. As.a result of the 
rising, thousands of Dominicans in business 
and the professions, including at least one 
priest and at least two seminarians, have 
been reported arrested. 

The Government admitted making a small 
number of arrests, denied others, and said 
the cases against others had not made clear 
whether they were guilty of conspiracy. The 
pastoral letter, however, indicates that the 
fate of the thousands arrested is not known 
and that it is feared that many will die from 
torture. 

Most Dominicans are at least nominally 
Roman Catholics. Church and state are sep- 
arated, but the republic has a concordat 
with the Holy See guaranteeing freedom of 
worship. Several Protestant denominations 
maintain churches and missions and have 
thousands of members. 


ASSL 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof: Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shaJl apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the éstimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Statement by Gov. John Patterson, of 
Alabama, on Civil Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp, I include a state- 
ment by Gov. John Patterson, of Ala- 
bama, before the Rules and Administra- 
tion Committee of the U.S. Senate, here 
in Washington, D.C., February 2, 1960. 

I just wish all of the people in the Na- 
tion could know Gov. John Patterson, 
who is such a young man, but who has 
had so much experience and who is mak- 
ing such a fight to keep our way of life 
in our beloved Alabama and our South- 
land. Before the great people of Ala- 
bama elected John Patterson as Gov- 
ernor of the State, he was attorney 
general of the State. This great honor 
does not come to Many men in this Na- 
tion, but he, John Patterson, is certainly 
doing his dead level best and he may 
make some mistakes, but it will be of the 
head, and not the heart. Personally, I 
have worked with him as hard as I could 
day and night, ever since the day the 
people of Alabama elected him Governor 
of our great State. 

John Patterson is a human dynamo; 
he has a brilliant brain, an understand- 
ing heart and is doing everything in 
every way for the development of our 
State. We have had many great Gov- 
ernors, and I have worked with them all 
down through the years, but we have 
never had one that has given us more 
cooperation in the development of our 
great undeveloped State than John Pat- 
terson. He doesn’t put it off for a lot of 
long conferences; he gives you a “yes” 
or “no” right now; and every one of the 
propositions I have put up to this great 
man have been accepted and we are 
working to carry them through. Right 
at the moment we are working on a tre- 
mendous plant that will manufacture all 
sorts of goods; and not only John Pat- 
terson, but his finance director, Charles 
Meriwether, his brother, Maurice Patter- 
son, who is so much like John, Sam 
Engelhardt, State highway director, Bill 
Younger, director of conservation, and 
every one of them are working and coop- 
= with the entire Alabama delega- 

on, 

Later, after my friend, Gov. John Pat- 
terson, had made his speech before the 
Rules and Administration Committee in 
the Senate, my wife and I gave a lunch- 
eon in the Speaker’s dining room on the 
House side. We had about 54 people, all 
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that this room would hold; but they were 
such famous folks and such wonderful 
people, who had done. so much good. 
We had Democrats and Republicans; and 
Senator Hirt and Senator SPARKMAN 
both made wonderful talks, as well as 
each one of the Congressmen from 
every district in the State. We also had 
Dr. Wernher von Braun from the Red- 
stone Arsenal and his Chief, Gen. Dan R. 
Ostrander; and I wish everybody could 
have been there to have heard some of 
the things, not only the Alabama delega- 
tion had to say about our State and our 
Nation and its development, but I wish 
you could have heard Dr. Von Braun and 
his Chief, General Ostrander; but best 
of all was the great talk that was made 
by our own Gov. John Patterson. 

We didn’t have the newspapermen 
there; there just wasn’t room for them, 
but it’s a pity we didn’t, because I wish 
all of the people, especially in Alabama, 
could have heard the great talks that 
were made. And many other men made 
talks. The Honorable Homer Gruenther, 
Special Assistant at the White House, 
made a talk. Congressman THor TOoL- 
LEFSON made a wonderful talk. He is a 
Republican from the State of-Washing- 
ton. He and his wife attended. Then 
we had Congressman THomAs JOHNSON 
of Maryland, who is on my committee, 
and he, too, made a talk. 

We had wonderful Mrs. Nathan 
Twining, and we had her make a little 
talk. General Twining was coming, but 
he had to go before a committee; but we 
have had him so many times in Ala- 
bama; and some day, if he should ever 
retire—and I hope he will stay here a 
long, long time—we hope to get him to 
retire in the First District of Alabama— 
the same as the great Gen. “Weary” Wil- 
son of the Army Engineers is doing, who 
has helped us so much. 

Well, it was a great day, and my only 
regret is that all of our people could not 
have enjoyed these wonderful, wonderful 
talks. Another thing, too, that will 
gladden the hearts of all of our people is 
that they have given us in our beloved 
State of Alabama $100 million to keep on 
working on the development of the great 
work we are doing at the Redstone 
Arsenal at Huntsville, Ala., the home of 
JOHN SPARKMAN and Congressman Bos 
JONES. 

Well, I wish we could have had Gen. 
Dan Callahan, who has charge of our 
beautiful Brookley at Mobile, Ala., where 
the Government has invested a billion 
dollars and where the payrolls and the 
purchases made for this great installa- 
tion amount to over $105 million a year. 

Well, we thrilled and thrilled with all 
of the great men and wonderful women 
that attended this luncheon that was 
given by Ocllo and me. 

Last but not least, we had our own 
Senator and Mrs. Roland Cooper, of 


Camden, Ala. Senator Cooper made a 
great speech for the development of the 
Alabama River and all of our rivers, 
where we have more navigable miles of 
streams than any State in the Union; 
and today we are having a meeting at 
our regular congressional luncheon that 
we have every Thursday in the House 
Dining Room, to go over the develop- 
ment, especially of the Millers Ferry 
project, that Senator Roland Cooper 
talked so wonderfully about. I think, of 
course, that. the Alabama River, as well 
as the Coosa-Alabama, as well as the 
Warrior-Tombigbee and all of these 
rivers, should have been developed a 
hundred years ago, and they will be, be- 
cause it is right, and right is might, and 
we will win in the end. 
The statement follows: 


STATEMENT oF Gov. JOHN PATTERSON OF ALA- 
BAMA, BEFORE THE RULES AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION COMMITTEE OF THE U.S. SENATE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Fesruary 2, 1960 


Mr. Chairman and members of ti:e Rules 
and Administration Committee of the Sen- 
ate, my name is John Patterson and I am 
the Governor of the State of Alabama. Iam 
presently serving a 4-year term which began 
January 19, 1959. Prior to that date I served 
as attorney general of Alabama from Jan- 
uary 18, 1955, to January 19, 1959. I wish 
to thank you for the opportunity that you 
have given me to testify before you on this 
occasion, 

I wish to voice my strong opposition to 
bills S. 2535, S. 2684, S. 2719, 8. 2722, 8S. 
2783 and S. 2814 now pending before your 
committee. These bills are far reaching 
in nature and seek to make radical changes 
in our basic laws. If these bills are enacted 
into law the implementation of such laws 
will lead to chaos and bitterness, and a 
further deterioration of the relations be- 
tween the States and Federal Government. 
If these bills are enacted into law they 
could well lead to a breakdown of the elec- 
tion machinery in many States. I feel that 
I know the sentiment of the people of Ala- 
bama, and I know that the overwhelming 
majority of the citizens of my State are 
opposed to the of these bills. As 
Governor of the State, I feel it my duty to 
tell you the feeling of our people. The en- 
actment of these bills will lead to grave con- 
sequences and these bills will not succeed in 
doing that which the authors of the bills 
intend. 


S. 2535 seeks to establish an agency of 
Congress authorized to conduct elections and 
register voters in certain areas under cer- 
tain conditions. This bill seeks to estab- 


lish a Elections Commission 
for this purpose. Bills S. 2684, S. 2719, 8. 
2783 and 8S. 2614 are similar and provide 
that where a person’s application to register 
to vote has been denied and such 


or national origin, he may file a petition 
with the President, requesting that a “Fed- 
eral registrar” be appointed for the district 
in which such person lives. 

The bills further provide that when the 
President receives not less than nine peti-' 
tions within 1 year from persons in the 
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same registration district, he shall refer such 
Petitions to the Civil ts Commission 
for investigation. If the Civil Rights Com- 


race, religion, color, or national origin. If 
the “Federal Registrar” determines that the 
applicants are qualified under the State 


have the right to vote in any election where 
Federal officials are being elected. The bills 
Place a fine and penitentiary sentence on 
any State official who does not abide by the 
decisions made by the “Federal Registrar.” 

S. 2535 is similar to the aforementioned 
bills in that it attempts to do the same thing 
except it provides for a Registration of 
Voters Commission instead of “Federal Regis- 
trars.” 

S. 2722 requires State officials to preserve 
all registration and voting records of all 
elections for a period of 5 years after the 
making of the record. 

I know that the members of the commit- 


tee are familiar with these bills; however, I. 


have attempted to summarize them briefly 
for the purpose of showing that we are 
dealing here with something new in the 
way of legislation, and to further show what 
@ radical departure this procedure is from 
any registration procedure that any State 
has ever had before. 

The Constitution of the United States 
does not give Congress power to prescribe 
the qualifications of electors in the States. 
The Constitution leaves the setting of the 
qualifications of voters to the States. In 
my opinion these aforementioned bills now 
under consideration are clearly unconstitu- 
tional. They are an attempt by the Fed- 
eral Government to set the qualifications of 
electors in the States and to put Federal 
Officials actually in charge of elections in 
the States. Such action is a usurption of 
the powers of the States by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and is a clear violation of the 
soverign rights of every State in the Union. 

The sponsors of these bills are inferring 
that our State officials are violating their 
oaths of office. I resent this inference. I 
can truthfully say of my own personal 
knowledge that the officials of my State are 
obeying the law, doing a good job, and liv- 
ing up to their oaths of office. This type 
of legislation is an insult to the officials of 
every State in the Union and obviously is 
politically inspired. 

The right to vote is conferred and safe- 
guarded by each State constitution. The 
laws of Alabama setting out the qualifica- 
tions for electors are fair, just, reasonable, 
and impartial. 

Adequate remedies exist to protect each 
and every individual in his right to register 
and vote. No one can come before this com- 
mittee and truthfully tell you that the laws 
of my State protecting the right to vote are 
not adequate. If a person in. Alabama files 
ax. application with the board of registrars 
of his county that he be placed on the list 
of qualified voters and the board of regis- 
trars denies his application, the applicant 
has the right of appeal, without giving se- 
curity for costs, within 30 days after such 
denial, by filing a petition in the circuit 
court at law or court of like jurisdiction 
held for the county in which he seeks to 
register. The petitioner must allege that he 
is a citizen of the United States, over the 
age of 21 years, has the qualifications as to 
residence prescribed in section 178 of the 
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constitution of Alabama and is entitled to 
register to vote under the provisions of the 
constitution. The issues are tried in the 
court in the same manner and under the 
same rules as other cases are tried, and by 
a jury if the petitioner demands it. The 
circuit solicitor defends the action for the 
State. If the petitioner wins his case in 
the lower court, the State has no appeal 
and the petitioner’s name goes on the quali- 
fied voter list forthwith. If he loses his case 
in the lower court, he can appeal to the 
supreme court within 30 days from the date 
of the judgment. If the petitioner loses his 
appeal in the State supreme court, he can 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court. 
A judgment in favor of the petitioner under 
our law entitles him to be registered as of 
the date of filing his original application with 
the board of registrars. This procedure is 
similar in all States and it is a proceeding 
whereby a person’s rights are tested by the 
judiciary, which is as it should be. I submit 
to you that this is a full and adequate 
remedy for each and every individual who 
claims that he has been denied the right 
to register as a voter because of race, reli- 
gion, color or national origin, or for any 
other reasons which he might think uncon- 
stitutional. 

I can truthfully say that I cannot recall 
a single instance where a Negro has filed 
an appeal under our State statutes claim- 
ing that he had been illegally denied the 
right to register. Furthermore, I can truth- 
fully state and since January 18, 1955, when 
I took office as attorney general, not a single 
Negro has taken an appeal under our sfat- 
utes providing for appeals where boards of 
registrars have turned down applications to 
register. 

How carr anyone come in here and truth- 
fully say to you that our laws are inadequate 
when none of the complaining Negroes have 
taken advantage of our statutes. How can 
anyone say that the State of Alabama has 
denied citizens the right to vote when they 
have not even tried to use the remedies 
which the State gives them to protect their 
rights. The mode by which they may ob- 
tain justice is clearly marked out by the 
State law. It is so plain and simple that 
any citizen may readily avail himself of it. 
Yet the few complaining persons have not 
done so. Why? 

I feel that the real reason why the agita- 
tors, who are constantly bringing up this is- 
sue, have not resorted to our courts for 
relief, if they are entitled to such relief, is 
that the Federal courts have consistently 
held that class actions will not lie in cases 
testing the qualifications of persons to vote. 
The courts have consistently held that each 
individual case and each individual’s quali- 
fications to vote must rest upon the facts in 
each individual case and that, of course, is 
as it should be. The proponents of this 
type of legislation under consideration by 
this committee are not content to seek in- 
dividual redress through the courts. That’s 
too slow for them. What they seek is a pro- 
cedure which circumvents the courts and 
sets up an administrative procedure whereby 
Negroes can be herded together and marched 
in battalion formation to the polling places 
under the watchful eyes of Federal regis- 
trars and Federal marshals to register and 
vote whether or not they can. read and write, 
and whether or not they are qualified other- 
wise under State laws. The proponents of 
this legislation are not interested in a judi- 
cial determination of an individual's rights, 
but only in mass registration before the next 
election. We have not had anything in the 
South similar to Federal registrars as out- 
lined in these bills since Federal troops oc- 
cupied the South during reconstruction days. 

I submit to you that the statutory proce- 
dures for testing a person’s right to vote 
under our State law are full, adequate, and 
reasonable. This is the proper and orderly 
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way for a person to have determined his 
right to vote if he feels that it has been il- 
legally denied. Certainly, this committee, 
and this Congress, should require these com- 
plaining people to at least try to seek relief 
under the existing laws, which heretofore 
they have not done, before this committee 
or this Congress should resort to such a radi- 
cal procedure as sending Federal registrars 
into the South to usurp the powers of our 
State officials and to usurp the powers of 
our courts. Make these complainants go to 
the courts for their relief. They have not 
done so and I submit to you if you make 
them, their rights will be promptly and ade- 
quately determined. 

S. 2814, S. 2783, S. 2719, and S. 2684 pro- 
vide for investigations to be made by the 
Civil Rights Commission in cases where 
individuals claim they have been denied the 
right to vote because of race, religion, color, 
or national origin. I wish to voice my 
strong objections again to the actions of 
the Civil Rights Commission, and I urge 
you not to extend the authority of that 
body. The recent actions of the Civil 
Rights Commission damaged race relations 
in the South and further injured the al- 
ready strained relations between the States 
and Federal Government. The Commission 
failed to do anything constructive, but, on 
the contrary, further widened the breach 
existing between the races. It harassed 
and intimidated our State and local of- 
ficials. Its actions have made it difficult 
for us to find responsible citizens who are 
willing to serve as members of boards of 
registrars. 

The Commission attempted to sit in jJudg- 
ment over the manner in which our of- 
ficials conducted their offices. It inter- 
fered with the operation of our courts. 
The Commission attempted to arrogate unto 
itself powers which it did not, and could 
not constitutionally possess. It claimed to 
be “a roving grand jury” with the pow- 
ers of a common law grand jury, a posi- 
tion legally untenable. The Commission 
attempted to go on “fishing expeditions” 
in the records of judicial officers. It sub- 
penaed our State officials to hearings at 
distant places from their homes and put 
them on the witness stand under spotlights 
and before batteries of nationwide tele- 
vision cameras. No room or seats were pro- 
vided for counsel of the public officials and 
the Commission would not allow attorneys 
for the officials to make objections. The 
State officials were in effect placed on trial 
by the Commission and publicly harassed 
and intimidated. The Commission at- 
tempted to go far beyond its factfinding 
powers, and hearings were conducted in a 
circus-like arena and no semblance of due 
process was accorded our State officials. 

It is inconceivable that persons trained in 
the law would be a party to conducting such 
hearings as were conducted by the Civil 
Rights Commission. The Commission ac- 
cused our public officials of violating the 
law, but refused to divulge the names of 
their accusers or to advise them of the 
nature of the charges against them. The 
Commission refused to permit the State of- 
ficials’ counsel to properly represent them 
and refused to allow them to cross-exam- 
ine the witnesses who appeared against 
them. In fact, the actions of the Civil 
Rights Commission were so reprehensible 
that it was enjoined from conducting any 
further hearings by the Federal court in 
Shreveport, La., until the constitutionality 
of their procedures could be tested by higher 
courts. The Commission came into the 
South ostensibly to seek facts but in reality 
it was seeking publicity and notoriety. 

I take issue with the report filed before 
Congress by the Civil Rights Commission. 
The information in that report is biased and 
prejudiced and ‘is not based upon proper 
investigation. A large portion of the re- 
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port of the Civil Rights Commission is in 
the form of editorials by the Commission’s 
staff writers. The actions of the Civil Rights 
Commission in Alabama created ill will and 
hostility between the people of my State 
and the Federal Government. The Com- 
mission accomplished nothing but its ac- 
tions seriously injured race relations in the 
South. I ask you not to favorably consider 
any more legislation which would enlarge 
the powers of the Civil Rights Commission. 
Such action would not be in the best in- 
terest of our Nation. ° 

No public official cares to serve in public 
office when he is subjected to harassment and 
intimidation by agents of the Civil Rights 
Commission, or any agency for that matter. 
No person likes to accept an appointment 
as a member of a board of registrars when 
he knows that he will be immediately visited 
by Federal investigators and run the risk 
of immediate suit in Federal courts seeking 
injunctive relief and damages. Recently 
President Eisenhower stated that he was 
having difficulty finding persons willing to 
accept appointment to fill the vacancy on 
the Civil Rights Commission, for, as he said, 
people do not like to be harassed. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
and the Civil Rights Commission have ap- 
parently declared open. war upon all mem- 
bers of State boards of registrars and they 
are making it difficult for us to find people 
who are willing to serve in that capacity. 
In most States the members of boards of 
registrars do not receive much pay and 
they agree to serve usually as a public serv- 
ice. They cannot afford lawyers to defend 
them, ‘nor can they afford to attend court or 
hearings in distant places which take them 
away from their work and families. No 
member of a board of registrars likes to 
have a Federal agent peering over his 
shoulder, passing upon everything that he 
does and threatening to take him to court 
with every act. If the actions of the Fed- 
eral Government in this regard continue 
and if “Federal registrars” are sent into the 
South along with the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion investigators to carry out the provisions 
of the aforementioned bills, it couid well 
lead to a breakdown of all our election 
machinery. It will certainly lead to bitter- 
ness and misunderstanding and hostility be- 
tween the State and Federal officials. The 
people will suffer the consequences. I can 
tell you that if it would be practically im- 
possible to get people to serve as election 
Officials if they are dictated to, threatened, 
and harassed by “Federal registrars” and 
Federal agents. It is plain to see that the 
so-called Federal registrar plan will result 
in utter failure and bring confusion and 
chaos to our electoral system. 

Due to the action of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, we have been unable to get re- 
sponsible people to accept positions on the 
boards of registrars in Macon and Dallas 
Counties, Ala. I have appointed numer- 
ous persons to fill these positions and 
they have declined, stating that they do not 
feel that they should have to subject them- 
selves to public intimidation and harass- 
ment by Federal agents. The responsibility 
for the breakdown of our registration ma- 
chinery in these counties rests squarely at the 
doorstep of the Federal Government. I feel 
confident that we will be able to find some- 
one to serve on these boards soon, if we can 
have some assurance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment that we will be able to carry out 
our duties within the framework of our laws 
without harassment and intimidation. 

In conclusion, I want to again voice my 
strong opposition to all the aforementioned 
bills. They are clearly unconstitutional. 
They invade an area which has always been 
left exclusively to the States. The States 
have adequate remedies for all persons to 
quickly and promptly test their right to vote. 
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S. 2722 requiring the preservation of vot- 
ing and registration records for a period of 
5 years is absolutely unnecessary and an in- 
vasion of the rights of the States. Alabama 
law, which is similar to that in all States, 
provides that when an applicant is regis- 
tered to vote by the board of registrars, his 
name is placed on the voters’ list, and this 
list, along with his application, is filed with 
the probate judge of the county and be- 
comes @ permanent public record. Of 
course, after a person is registered, he should 
have no grounds for complaining. In cases 
where the application is denied by the board 
of registrars our laws provide that the board 
of registrars must keep on file the applica- 
tion form until the time expires for the ap- 
plicant to appeal.under our statutes. This 
procedure gives full and adequate protection 
to all citizens regardless of who they are, if 
they would just avail themselves of the reme- 
dies now available. 

The sending of Federal registrars or a 
Registration of Voters Commission into the 
South, or into any State, would cause ani- 
mosity and hostility among the people and 
would result in a breakdown of our election 
machinery. Such action would cause fur- 
ther widening of the breach between the 
races and would worsen Federal-State rela- 
tions. The citizens of the States would look 
upon these Federal agents as ,“carpetbag 
registrars,” and that is truly what they 
would be. 

Any extension of the powers of the Civil 
Rights Commission would do nothing to help 
the situation and would cause a further de- 
terioration in race and Federal-State rela- 
tions. Federal registration of voters in ad- 
dition to being unconstitutional and un- 
warranted, would not work, would lead to 
grave consequences, and I think would be 
analagous to the sending of Federal troops 
into Little Rock or the acts of Federal troops 
in marching Negroes to the polls during re- 
construction days. 

The views which I have expressed about 
the Civil Rights Commission are not mine 
alone but are shared by almost every citizen 
of my State. As further proof of the Com- 
mission’s questionable conduct, one can re- 
fer to the actions in the Federal courts in- 
volving the Civil Rights Commission in Ter- 
rell County, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; and 
Shreveport, La., where the Federal courts 
ruled against the Civil Rights Commission 
in every case. 3 

In recent days the Attorney General of 
the United States has expressed himself as 
favoring a plan whereby the Federal courts 
would appoint so-called referees to register 
voters. This proposal is just as shocking 
as the Federal registrars proposal and just 
as unconstitutional and unworkable. I am 
equally opposed to the plan of the Attorney 
General. The Federal courts have already 
expressed their opposition to being used as 
boards of registrars. See Darby v. Daniels, 
decided November 6, 1958, in. the US, 
District Court for the Southern District of 
Mississippi. 

I would like to point out to the committee 
that the number of registered Negro voters 
in Alabama is steadily increasing. This is 
not due to action by the Civil Rights Com- 
mission or the Federal Government, but it is 
in spite of them. At present there are more 
than 70,000 registered Negro voters in 
Alabama. The number of registered Negro 
voters in Alabama has more than doubled 
since 1956. The number has increased more 
than 10 percent since the primary election 
of 1958. The Negro is making tremendous 
progress in Alabama. I ask you not to en- 
act laws which would retard his progress. 
These aforementioned bills now pending be- 
fore your committee would retard the 
Negroes’ progress. Matters concerning race 
relations will never be solved by legislation, 
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court decrees, injunctions, Federal troops and 
Federal registrars. It can only be solved 
through local people working together in a 
spirit of cooperation without outside inter- 
ference and agitation. 

We have on our books the necessary laws 
to protect every person’s right to vote. They 
are State laws and State remedies and that 
is the way it should. be. I ask you to leave 
it that way, and require these persons who 
complain that their rights have been. vio- 
lated to seek their redress in the proper and 
legal manner in the courts of our States. 
They have not done this in the past. They 
cannot tell you truthfully that our remedies 
are not full and adequate. So, before you 
resort to “carpetbag registrars” and Federal 
investigators, before you do harm to our 
people, before you do violence to our Federal 
system, before you resort to the tactics of 
grinding us under the heel of the Federal 
boot, and before you wreck our election 
machinery, make them at least try to test 
their rights in our State courts. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the 
Nation is faced with complex challenges 
and divided opinions om how to meet the 
two major issues confronting us: 

First, world peace; and, second, of pro- 
moting an ever stronger economy to pro- 
vide better living for the people of this 
country. 

In the face of conflicting viewpoints, 
both on the economic as well as the 
peace situation, the Congress has the 
particularly difficult task and grave re- 
sponsibility of finding a correct course . 
in these troubled times to provide for 
progress and promote security. 

Recently I was privileged to comment 
over radio station WIND, Chicago, on the 
factors involved in these problems, as 
well as to humbly suggest some recom- 
mendations which I felt would make a 
contribution to providing better pro- 
grams in these fields. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of this address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Excerpts or ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER 
Witry Over Rapto Sration WIND, CHI- 
caco, Inu., JANUARY 31, 1960 , 
Friends, today I would like to discuss with 

you two major challenges confronting our 

country: First, maintaining the peace; and, 
second, assuring progress in our domestic 
economy. 

Although normally less closely related, 
world conditions now have actually created 
a real interdependence between these two 
challenges, 

Why? 

First, the strength of the economy may 
well determine our ability (1) to block the 
multipronged expansionist efforts by the 
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world conspiracy of communism, and (2) to 
promote peace. 


INTERNATIONAL “CLIMATE” EFFECTS ON 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Conversely, the temperature of the cold 
‘War, now undergoing a temporary thaw, may 
well determine, to a substantial degree: 

The cost of national security programs, 
estimated at $45.6 million in the 1961 budget; 

The volume of manpower and resources re- 
quired for national defense; 

The amount of money available for con- 
sumer goods, homes, schools, business ex- 
pansion, enjoyment of leisure time, and other 
domestic outlets for spending; 

The burden on the American taxpayer and 
the outiook for national debt reduction and 
ultimate lessening of the taxload; and 

The inflationary pressure, due, among 
other things, to high competition in the 
money market by Uncle Sam with private 


interests for funds to carry on defense and- 


other programs. 
ROLE OF UNCLE SAM IN ECONOMY 
Briefly, this illustrates only a few of the 
ways in which peace and economic progress 
are closely intertwined. Now, what is the 
role of Uncle Sam in the economy? 


In recent years the size of the Federal- 


budget—and whether it will be balanced or 
unbalanced—has become more or less a 
symbol of stabilized or inflationary trends 
in monetary policy. The task of keeping 
outgo in line with income, however, is 
becoming increasingly difficult. 

Why? 

Harnessed by a vast volume of past obli- 
gations, the Federal budget has dispropor- 
tionately little elbow room for adoption of 
new programs and meeting of new responsi- 
bilities required by our modern advancing 
times 


According to Budget Director Maurice H. 
Stans, for example, Uncle Sam has now ac- 
crued future obligations adding up to almost 
$750 billion. These include future c.o.d.’s 
for highways, housing, civil public works, 
shipbuilding subsidies, and others, amount- 
ing to about $98 billion; retirement benefits 
for military personnel and civil Government 
employees; costs of veterans’ pensions or 
compensation programs; a public debt of 
$290 billion; $350 billion of future obliga- 
tions for past services. If, however, no new 
programs are added in the next Congress, 
spending is expected to go up because of 
built-in increases in existing programs. 

This gigantic mortgage—a portion of which 
comes due annually—will make it increasing- 
ly difficult to balance the budget in 1960, and 
in the years ahead. 

Federal outlays, however, are not a com- 
plete loss to the taxpayer. According to es- 
timates for fiscal year 1960, the money—for 
the most part—will flow back into the econ- 
omy to purchase Government services, equip- 
ment, payrolls and other expenditures. 

Nevertheless, the real wealth of the Na- 
tion—t.e., the major portion of the gross 
national product—still, as it should, de- 
pends upon private enterprise to produce the 
vast volume of goods and services required 
for our nearly 180 million people and to sup- 
ply markets abroad. 


WILL UNCLE SAM PAY BILLS AND REDUCE DEBT? 


Now the question arises: Will the Nation 
be able to do as the President recommends— 
that is, pay its bills and reduce the national 
debt? 

As you know, the spending budget for 1961 
amounts to an estimated $79.8 billion. To 
meet expenditures, the Bureau of the Budget 
estimated on inflow of revenue of about $84 
billion—resulting in a predicted surplus of 
about $4 billion. 

However, there are serious questions—a 
great many “ifs”—invoived in whether or not 
there will be a surplus. These include: 
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1. Can expenditures be held down to the 
essentials? 

2. Will the inflow of revenues meet the ex- 
pected $84 billion mark? 

3. Will Congress increase taxes on highway 
and aviation fuels, and raise postal rates, as 
requested by the President? 

4. Will it take the initiative in plugging 
tax loopholes, or conversely, take action that 
would open new ones. 

5. In management of the public debt, too, 
the costs to Uncle Sam will be affected by 
whether or not Congress—as I believe it 
should—adjusts the interest ceiling on long- 
term U.S. bonds. The purpose would be to 
allow the Treasury to compete more favorably 
in the money market, thus getting longer- 
range loans at less cost rather than having to 
continue to raise money on a short-term 
basis at a higher interest rate. 

For myself, I feel that Congress, which 
handles the purse strings, should attempt to 
put the Nation on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

At this high tide in our economy—with 
production, employment, and income at rec- 
ord levels—we should, I believe, make every 
effort to put its economic house in order. 


SIX-POINT FROGRAM FOR ECONOMY 


In attempting to carry out an economically 
sound program, Uncle Sam, I believe, could 
well adhere to the six following steps: 

1. Establish a priority system for approv- 
ing programs supported by Federal funds—to 
assure outlays only for essential purposes; 

2. Eliminate programs no longer necessary; 

3. If a new spending appears to be essen- 
tial, then attempt to find new ways of fi- 
nancing; 

4. Reexamine our distribution of responsi- 
bility on the National, as well as State and 
local levels—to carry out a redistribution of 
such obligations, if this is possible; 

5. Better correlate Government procure- 
ment—particularly in the military services— 
so that Federal agencies or the Armed Forces 
do not (a) compete with each other in the 
market and thus drive up prices; and (b) 
pay different costs for the same articles; and 


6. Further streamline Government opera- 
tions, eliminate unnecessary costs, waste, and 
duplication, and otherwise improve Govern- 
ment operations in order to lessen the bur- 
den on the American taxpayer. In other 
ways too, we must reduce costs, including 
putting into action additional meritorius rec- 
ommendations by the Hoover Commission— 
which have already saved American taxpay- 
ers an estimated $10 billion. 


NEEDED: ECONOMIC WATCHDOG ON MILITARY 
SPENDING 


Particularly, we need to Keep close tabs 
on spending for military purposes. Today, 
the outlays for national security programs 
amount to over one-half the Federal budget. 
In view of such high costs, the Defense De- 
partment has a particular responsibility to 
work toward careful stewardship of our citi- 
zens’ investment in security. Among other 
things, this includes eilminating wasteful 
interservice rivalries that are costly, time 
consuming, in a critical era in which we do 


not have time to waste—and that are tre-- 


mendously expensive. 

Uncle Sam, too, must make a special effort 
toward unifying the procurement operations 
of the military services. 

Currently, our Defense Establishment has 
about $150 billion invested in property, in- 
cluding real estate, buildings, weapons, and 
supplies. At the same time, the Department 
reportedly has about $26.7 billion in excess 
stocks. 

In view of the fact that Uncle Sam recovers 
about only 2 percent of the cost on the $6- 
to-$10 billion worth of excess stocks disposed 
of annually, it is particularly important that 
efforts be made to keep stockpiling down to 
essentials. 
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RISE IN COSTS OF DEFENSE 


Unfortunately, the international threat of 
communism promises greater, rather than. 
less, defense costs for the future. 

The changing patterns for defense itself— 
particularly for high-cost missiles, rockets, 
space vehicles with military potential, and 
expanding research—also will be costly. 
This is likely to result in higher—rather 
than lower—outlays for a missile-atomic- 
space defense. 

In view of these factors, further efforts to 
unify the services to provide the Nation with 
a better coordinated, nonduplicating system 
are absolutely essential. This can be accom- 
plished, I believe, for the overall good of our 
security program—without sacrificing the 
significant contribution which each of the 
respective services is now making. 

The American citizen—I am confident—is 
willing to pay whatever costs are necessary 
to provide us with an adequate defense. 
However, the taxpayer must get his money’s 
worth in defense. 

The Defense Department must make an 
effort to spend-its appropriations wisely. If 
this is not done, Congress will find it neces- 
sary to set up an “economic watchdog” to do 
the job. 

BATTLE AGAINST INFLATION 


Unfortunately, the spectre of inflation, 
also, still hovers over the economy—threat- 
ening to further reduce the purchasing power 
of our incomes as well as to devaluate sav- 
ings, investment in bonds and insurance 
policies, and otherwise undermine the econ- 
omy. 

What can be done about it? 

Uncle Sam, I believe, should lead the anti- 
inflation fight by adopting sound economic 
principles in determining the scope of Fed- 
eral programs and designing spending poli- 
cies. Management and labor—as well as the 
general public—must also discipline them- 
selves to policies that will prevent—not sup- 
port—inflationary pressures. e 

In a free society, government, I believe, can 
make its best contribution to economic 
growth by fostering conditions—as the Presi- 
dent has pointed out—that encourage and 
reinforce the efforts of individuals and pri- 
vate groups to improve their circumstances, 
and promote progress. 

This includes: preserving a free, competi- 
tive climate; maintaining a stable currency; 
attempting to minimize fluctuations in em- 
ployment; developing human and natural 
resources; enhancing personal security of our 
people; providing for a sound national de- 
fense. 

At the same time, States and local com- 
munities should reevaluate, and as possible, 
enlarge their roles in sharing the obligations 
for public interest and public service pro- 
grams. 

CONCLUSION 

This, then, is a brief look at some of the 
major factors affecting our domestic progress 
and security, as well as our ability to cope 
with problems on the international front. 

Again, I stress: The Nation must maintain 
@ sound, forward-moving economy—if we 
are to cope successfully, not only with our 
problems at home, but with the threat of 
international communism. 

However, I am confident that—as has been 
traditionally true—our citizens stand ready 
and willing to dedicate the necessary re- 
sources and manpower to promote progress 
and insure our security. 

At the same time, we in Congress recog- 
nize our responsibility to you—as citizens 
and taxpayers—as well as to the future of 
our country—to do all possible to: assure a 
strong defense; maintain a sound, forward- 
moving economy; and promote peace in the 
world—without which all efforts to improve 
the domestic life of our citizens would, in 
the event of a missile-nuclear war—be in 
vain, 
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Now, I want to express my gratitude for 
the opportunity to discuss these aspects of 
the challenges confronting us with you. 

Thank you very much. 





Col. Bryce H. Harlow Minuteman of 1960 
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Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I include therein 
an address delivered by Col. Bryce N. 
Harlow, Deputy Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, at the midwinter banquet of the 
Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States upon the designation of 
Colonel Harlow as “Minuteman of 1960” 
on Friday evening, February 5, 1960, at 
the Sheraton Park Hotel in Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr. Speaker, every Member of Con- 
gress is acquainted with Colonel Harlow, 
but I take a great deal of pride in saying 
that I consider him to be a close per- 
sonal friend. 

Bryce came to the Congress as secre- 
tary to Congressman Disney, of Okla- 
homa, 20 years ago. 

In World War II he became a mem- 
ber of General Persons’ staff and was 
well known to Gen. George Marshall. 

Wherever he went—in the Congress, 
in the Pentagon, or in the Army—his 
ability became the hallmark of his fame. 

In January of 1947, Bryce became a 
member of the professional staff of the 
newly formed Armed Services Commit- 
tee. It was as a member of the staff 
of the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices that I first came to know, respect, 
and develop a deep affection for Bryce 
Harlow; and my opinion of his ability, 
his brilliance, his incisiveness, and his 
outstanding congeniality is shared by 
the other members of the committee 
and the staff. 

In December of 1950 Bryce became 
chief clerk of the Committee on Armed 
Services and he remained in that posi- 
tion until the fall of 1951 when he re- 
signed from the committee to return 
to his father’s publishing business in 
Oklahoma. , 

But the long arm of the Government 
reached out in 1953 when President Ei- 
senhower was inaugurated and Bryce 
then became an assistant to General 
Persons at the White House. Again, 
he so demonstrated his outstanding abil- 
ity in the service of his country that 
he has now risen to the important posi- 
tion of Deputy Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. 

Col. Bryce Harlow, in my opinion, is 
one of the outstanding men in Govern- 
ment today. I would even go so far as to 
say that he is one of the most outstand- 
ing men of the last two decades. Those 
of us who know and admire Bryce were 
proud to learn of the honor bestowed 
upon him by the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation, 
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The address follows: 

Colonel Richardson, distinguished guests, 
ladies, and gentlemen, I am sure that in fu- 
ture years, as in the past, this fine award will 
go to individuals far more deserving. But 
I earnestly say this to you: Never will this 
Minuteman Award be appreciated more than 
it is tonight. 


For I know it reflects the esteem of our 


finest citizens—those who sacrifice freely, in 
peacetime as well as in crisis, in order to 
help assure the safety of our Nation. 

I realize that this award also stands for 
unwavering support of military prepared- 
ness. That the good citizen should prepare 
himself to come swiftly to his country’s de- 
fense—that our Nation’s sword and shield 
must be kept strong—are concepts that ROA 
has supported unfailingly, year after year. 

So, Colonel Richardson, understanding the 
symbolism intended by this ceremony to- 
night, and remembering the distinction of 
your Minutemen of previous years, I feel at 
once humble, and deeply proud, to receive 
this honor. I sincerely hope to be worthy of 
the fine thoughts it is intended to convey. 

I confess to having approached this speak- 
ing assignment with some personal mis- 
giving. In this city, from now until No- 
vember, anyone who dares to raise his voice 
will likely regret it. The quadrennial po- 
litical orgy is hard upon us. Any utterance 
is fair game. 

Also, I have troubled over our uniformed 
personnel. These are, for them, tense and 
worrisome days. In this season they must 
apprehensively cluster about committee 
launching pads, with their- congressional 
ICBM’s competitively raised. In all this 
world nothing is as nerve racking as the 
appropriations countdown. 

Incidentally, I have noted over the years 
that to military budget officers ICBM means 
one of two things—either “I’m Clobbered by 
Manon” or “Increases Can Be Manipulated.” 

In these delicate situations, I do have some 
reassurance. Here in Washington we resort 
on occasion to what we gamefully call bi- 
partisanship, which, to the political cynic, 
means, “My party won't tell on yours, if 
yours won’t tell on mine.” Already we see 
its 1960 version shaping up, and I shall re- 
port this surreptitiously gathered informa- 
ae to you without juggling my intelligence 

ata. 

No doubt about it: In each party the war- 
ring wings show signs of closing the gap. 
We cannot yet be certain of their capabilities 
but we can divine their intentions. 

So already we begin to see a Republican 
bipartisanship which supports our defense 
programs, and one can discern a growing 
Democratic bipartisanship, critical of it all. 

I, for one, still cling up to the old time 
nonpartisan bipartisanship. And to prove it, 
I want to make this clear: as regards the kind 
of military protection our country should 
have, I will bank proudly and confidently on 
one of the great commanders in all history— 


' Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Now, my friends, most of us, I am sure, are 
already informed on the issues that mainly 
concern us today. 

That for some time we have already lived, 
and that we must continue to live, in the 
immediate presence of deadly peril is known 
to us all. It is a period that calls for steady 
courage, unfaltering leadership, and strength 
of character. It calls for men who can face 
danger calmly, with the unruffied and stead- 
fast spirit of our patriots of earlier years. 

Our Nation has known danger many times 
before. In our acts, and in our talk, we must 
not shrink from it now. 

Dangers we must face, yes, as have millions 
of Americans before us—but how fortunate 
we are in our generation, for we live in a 
dazzling transition. It is fascinating to live 
in a time when scientists and technologists 
contrive miracles so rapidly as to make the 
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unbelievable commonplace. Daily we learn 
of marvels in instruments of war that are 
awesome in speed and power. But even as 
we are at once attracted and repelled by 
these terrible machines, we see exciting social 
and economic advances at home and 
throughout the world, And before us we see, 
within our reach, an era that can be re- 
splendent beyond our dreams—if, and I must 
repeat if—if only man can have the wisdom 
to live with his fellow man, in good will and 
in peace. 

We are fortunate, too, that ours is the most 
powerful and the richest nation on earth. 
But we realize how shrunken this planet has 
become, and how closely knit the human 
neighborhood. America is an oasis amid the 
hunger, poverty, and fear that afflict most of 
humanity. Most of us, I believe, realistically 
gage this situation and its opportunities, and 
its explosive potential as well. And _ so, to- 
gether we cheer our President's assertion that 
America will always be willing to walk the 
extra mile with any nation, if in so doing we 
can bring one step nearer a brighter day for 
all mankind. 

But as we so walk, we are aware that 
others in this world can be led to miscal- 
culate our will and our might, and thus be 
tempted to attack us suddenly and violently. 
So it is that America must, and assuredly 
America will, remain powerful and poised. 
We shall be ever willing, of course, to nego- 
tiate, ever eager to forge a just peace, ever 
striving for trustworthy disarmament, but in 
the meantime we shall maintain a force that 
is plainly irresistible. Some across the seas 
may continue to beiittle America’s strength 
in their effort to dominate others, but they 
do not fool themselves. It is for us to see 
that this strength of our always warrants 
their full respect. 

So fateful are the consequences of a mis- 
calculation of the power of America—so swift 
and so deadly are modern weapons—so irre- 
trievable a decision to resort to their use— 
that I believe each of us henceforth has the 
patriotic duty to speak responsibly and to 
speak prudently of the quality and charac- 
ter of our defenses. Henceforth Americans 
live in constant danger; we must speak and 
we must act accordingly. 

No responsible person discounts the mili- 
tary strength of the Soviet Union and its un- 
deniable potentialities. We have to recog- 
nize it, and grasp its magnitude, if we are 
fully to appreciate the urgency of our own 
defense efforts. 

But respectful and wary as we are of Soviet 
power, we certainly do not need to apologize 
for our own. Our strength, for today and 
tomorrow, is truly enormous. 

In view of our military and civilian lead- 
ers best situated to advise us knowledgeably 
and objectively, our defensive forces hold 
the power of annihilation over any aggres- 
sor on the face of the earth. We can measure 
their scope to some degree by the huge sums 
invested in them. To build and maintain 
our almost incalculable power, we have, 
since World War II, paid more than $450 
billion—some $20,000 for each man, woman, 
and child in our country. Yes, burdensome 
it is, but this mighty force is our sentinel 
of peace. It has preserved our liberty. It 
has, in recent years, halted major aggression 
dead in its tracks. 

I am not fearful that we have, or that we 
will, let down this guard, in fact or realtiveiy. 
As to this, the American people have 
they are steady and firm. Responding to 
their will the Co has time and time 
again since World War II rejected its pre- 
war tradition of severely reducing appropria- 
tions for defense. In these past 14 years the 
amounts requested for defense have been 
collectively cut by less than 3 percent. 
Clearly, whatever is for our Na- 
tion’s strength will be given unhesitatingly 
by the American people. 
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Of course, some among us seem to see our 
country in a less favorable light. They see 
an American people sunk in complacency 
and sloth—our only adult interest self-in- 
dulgence, and our youth comparatively il- 
literate and morally degenerate. To these 
unhappy people, we seem doomed to wallow 
in in stupidity and fat until at last, 
‘we shall fall easy prey to the Spartan sons of 
atheistic communism. 

Personally, I consider this despairing re- 
frain to be a vote of no confidence in the 
people of America. It reminds me of the 
mournful fellow who sadly summed up life 
like this, ““When you're born, you’re soon to 
die.” 

Obviously our free society is far from per- 
fect, and we should, and we do, struggle hard 
and constantly to improve it. But there is 
such a thing as becoming so obsessed with 
shortcomings as to lose all perspective. 

I contend that any nation that will carry 
the domestic tax burdens which the Ameri- 
can people have accepted uncomplainingly 
since World War II, at the same time but- 
tressing about two-thirds of the entire 
world, can hardly be a nation of incompe- 
tents, ignoramuses, and indigents. 

I would add that any nation that has 
generated and is maintaining an economic 
strength unmatched on earth is bound to 
be a nation hard at work, resourceful, and 

us, and worthy of its finest traditions. 

Such matters may seem only distantly re- 
lated to our main interest tonight—the Na- 
tion’s defense. But it is important that we 
remember what a nation’s strength really is. 
It is far more than soldiers, missiles, or 
ships. Essential these are, but the force of 
every country consists of a combination of 
strengths—of social, economic, intellectual 
and spiritual energies and resources, as well 
as military power. 

It is well that we also remember what 
our milifary strength is really for. Not 
simply survival justifies our defenses; they 
are to help defend our cherished liberty and 
ideals as well as our lives. There must 
be, therefore, a balance in all that we do. 
How unspeakably tragic it would be should 
we destroy our own freedom in an over- 
zealous effort to defend it. 

In saying this, I do not ignore the allega- 
tions being made by some that our defenses 
are too weak to meet present or future 
threats, or else are unbalanced, too rigid, 
or inefficiently organized. And, of course, 
one occasionally hears that the dollar, not 
defense, has -become our reliance. This 
seems to imply that the various nonmil- 
itary strengths I have mentioned, which in 
fact undergird our defenses, are something 
separate and distinct from the Nation’s 
security. I cannot agree that the stability 
of our currency, the vigor of our economy, 
the spirit of our citizenry, and cost con- 
sciousness in the Pentagon are sworn 
enemies of our Nation's strength. 

I know it to be a fact that most conten- 
tions of this kind are sincerely made by con- 
secientious public servants who are devoted 
to our country’s good. I know too, that our 
separate Armed Forces have separate and 
deeply held views respecting their own 
and their sister services’ needs. But I rec- 
ognize also that with an intensity that 
seems to vary a bit with the calendar, such 
allegations have ricocheted around Wash- 
ington throughout a good part of the two 
decades I have been here. Curiously, how- 
ever, despite the vigor with which such 
sentiments have been expressed over the 
years, only three times since World War II 
has a President’s defense budget been in- 
creased by the Congress, and these three 
increases all together total only $1.7 billion. 
During the other 11 years, instead of the 
combined budget requests being raised, they 
were cut by more than $15 billion. In 
these matters, there seems on occasion to 
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be an agonizing reappraisal between allega- 
tion and action. 

Let me softly add, by the way; that it is 
intriguing how our defenses seem always 
frighteningly to shrivel around appropria- 
tion time each year, and it is appalling how 
they appear to disintegrate in the late spring 

. of even-numbered years. 

Of course, it is pointless to expect perfect 
safety from our defenses. It doesn't exist, 
and it never will. Anything less than com- 
plete mobilization requires us deliberately to 
accept calculated risks. This means that 
the size and character of our defense struc- 
ture will always be arguable. 

Nor is it reasonable for us to expect our 
military leaders always to see eye-to-eye on 
major security programs and policies, or to 
delight in every decision of the Secretary of 
Defense, the Commander in Chief, or the 
Congress. In fact, were our military leaders 
always to agree, I would then truly cry out, 
“God save the Republic.” And were both 
ends of Constitution Avenue forever in ac- 
cord on what our defenses should be, we 
would indeed have caused to fear the future. 

One question, it seems to me, might help 
clarify some of this: 

Where today is our leader, military or ci- 
vilian, who would choose for the American 
people the Soviet strength complex of to- 
day or-tomorrow in preference to our own? 

I know of none. 

It has been said: “Nations that refuse to 
learn from history are condemned to repeat 
it.” 

From two global wars and far-off Korea, 
we have at last, I believe, learned from his- 
tory, and all the world is the safer for it. I 
would even say—with a weather eye cOcked 
toward recent events at the Capitol—that 
there is still a bare possibility that the Con- 
gress this year won’t cut the defense ap- 
propriation request. I risk that prediction, 
even though the post-World War II record 
denies it, because I am so deeply convinced 
of the alert readiness and determination of 
the American people. 

And among our people that “alert readi- 
ness and determination” especially describes 
our Reserves, and I gladly say that their im- 
portance is valued more highly today than 
ever before. Only 7 years ago, in the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act, the Congress spelled out 
the authority so long needed, and the pur- 
poses so long desired, by all Reserves. Just 4 
years ago came another epochal law making 
possible a surging growth in the manning of 
Reserve units. This current Congress, in its 
first session, helped still more by extending 
vital legislation about to expire. 

And we have seen spectacular results. 

By last July the Reserves had grown to al- 
most 4.4 million, the Ready Reserve to 2.9 
million, and the paid strength to well over 
a@ million. 

But more important by far than these 
mumbers has been the driving emphasis 
constantly placed upon Reserve readiness. 
More than 95 percent of the present Ready 
Reserve is now basically trained. This is 
truly a magnificent achievement. Many 
here tonight, in and out of government, de- 
serve our thanks for having worked long and 
hard to bring this about. 


The results in efficiency and military 
competence have been exhilarating for the 
Reserves and highly sighificant for our 
country. Today our civilian-soldiers are 
even assuming active operational assign- 
ments. The Air Guard, for example, pro- 
vides fighter interceptor crews and aircraft 
on a runway alert status. The Naval Re- 
serve adds to our active antisubmarine capa- 
bility both in ships and aircraft. Seven 
missile battalions of the National Guard are 
in operational control of Nike sites. 

The fact that this association has vigor- 
ously supported advances such as these, leg- 
islatively as well as in the executive branch, 
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all of us know full well. For this I join 
many present in a hearty congratulations to 
this association: Not simply have you ad- 
vanced the interests of Reserves; more im- 
portantly, you have held true to the greater 
purpose of helping to keep America’s total 
defenses up to snuff. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I repeat 
my conviction that all of us, civilians, Regu- 
lars and Reserves alike, will continue keep- 
ing our America adequately strong, while 
persisting in the building of a just peace. 
As we do so, I suggest that we might benefit 
by recalling on occasion a statement by a 
great leader of long ago. 

Behind the chair of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives are inscribed these 
words of Daniel Webster: 

“Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, provide for its great interests—and 
see whether we also in our day and genera- 
tioh may not perform something worthy to 
be remembered.” 

There, ladies and gentlemen, is our chal- 
lenge in our time. It is for us eagerly and 
gladly to accept it. 

There, too, is a rightful claim upon us by 
our children who, like us, want an America 
that is proud and strong, and like us, want 
to live their lives in freedom, 





Report From Germany—Dr. Julius Mark 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, more 
than the usual amount of interest may 
be attached to this firsthand report on 
West Germany in the light of the recent 
rash of anti-Semitic incidents. It was 
delivered as a sermon by Dr. Julius 
Mark, senior rabbi of Temple Emanuel 
in New York City on the basis of his 
visit early in January to conduct several 
convocations for military personnel at 
the invitation of the Chief of Chaplains 
of the Army. I ask unanimous consent 
that Dr. Mark’s “Report From Ger- 
many,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Report From GERMANY 


(By Dr. Julius Mark, senior rabbi of Temple 
Emanu-E]l) 

Nestled in an enchanting valley in thé Ba- 
varian Alps lies the quaint and charming 
village of Berchtesgaden, a favorite German 
round-the-year resort area. 

; Great mountain peaks, completely covered 
with snow during the winter and lush with 
multicolored flowers and vegetation during 
the rest of the year, endow this locality with 
@ picturesqueness that is exalting and a 
beauty that is breathtaking. As one views 
the unbelievable scenic splendors which 
greet him from every direction there surges 
up within his soul the inspiring accents of 
the psalmist: “I lift up mine eyes unto the 
mountains, from whence shall my help come? 
My help cometh from the Lord Who made 
heaven and earth.” And also the other ut- 
terance that has rung down through the 
centuries: “The heavens declare the glory of 
God and the firmament showeth His handi- 
work.” 
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But then, as one recalis the depths to 
which man’s inhumanity toward his fellow 
man descended in this very place, the glori- 
ous beauty of which defies description, an- 
other quotation comes to mind—this one 
from a great English hymnologist and poet, 
Reginald Heber: “Though every prospect 
pleases—only man is vile.” 

For it was the Obersalzberg area of the 
Berchtesgaden district that the infamous 
Hitler chose for his official residence. Here, 
too, were located the homes of his trusted 
lieutenants—Goering, Goebbels, Bormann. It 
was in Hitler’s home, called the Berghof, 
where the diabolical plots for mass murder 
were hatched. In September 1938, Chamber- 
lain, Daladier, and Mussolini joined Hitler in 
discussion at the Berghof resulting in the 
shameful Munich Treaty which caused the 
English Prime Minister, umbrella and all, 
joyfully to hail “peace in our time.” Nearby 
is the former Platterhof Hotel, which was 
reserved for Hitler’s VIP’s, and high above 
at the very top of the Obersalzberg, visible 
for miles around but inaccessible during the 
winter months, is his “Eagle’s Nest,” where 
he repaired from time to time to enjoy the 
scenery and to plan his unspeakable atroci- 
ties. 

On April 25, 1945, Allied bombers partially 
destroyed the entire Obersalzberg area. The 
Berghof was only slightly damaged, but the 
SS guards, to’prevent its falling into the 
hands of the oncoming Allied armies, blew it 
up and set it on fire. The Platterhof Hotel, 
which had been severly damaged, was re- 
stored by the American troops and renamed 
the General Walker Hotel. At the present 
time this beautiful hotel is used by our mili- 
tary personnel for recreation and religious 
retreats. I could not help but be conscious 
of the irony of my occupying a suite in this 
hotel which at one time had been reserved 
for Hitler’s most important guests. 

I confess to having experienced mixed feel- 
ings when I was invited by the Department 
of Defense, through the Chief of Chaplains 
of the Army and upon nomination of the 
Chaplaincy Commission of the National Jew- 
ish Welfare Board, to conduct two convoca- 
tions and a chaplains’ retreat in the General 
Walker Hotel in Berchtesgaden. I had vis- 
ited Germany four times before the outbreak 
of World War II, but had made up my mind, 
as have a great many others, that I would 
never again set foot on soil that had ab- 
sorbed the blood of millions of innocent hu- 
man beings, Christians as well as Jews. My 
military training, however, reminded me that 
an invitation from a high official in the 
Armed Forces must be regarded almost as an 
order and should not be lightly considered. 
Besides, having had a similar experience in 
Japan and the Far East 4 years ago, I knew 
that I could render some slight service to 
the military personnel of the Jewish faith 
stationed far from home. The strange and 
eerie feelings, however, remained with me 
during the entire 2 weeks that I spent in 
Germany. 

It was my privilege to conduct meetings 
or Torah convocations, as they are called, for 
nearly 600 soldiers and airmen, some of them 
accompanied by their wives and children, 
who were present during one or the other of 
the weekends of January 7-11 or January 
14-18. The hotel accommodates only 300, 
however. Therefore, half of these 600 at- 


tended the first convocation and the other - 


half the second. On January 12 and 13, I 
met with the 12 Jewish chaplains who were 
present, One of these 12, by the way, is an 
English chaplain attached to the British 
Army of the Rhine, and another a French 
chaplain who serves the French forces in 
Germany. The other 10 were young Ameri- 
can rabbis, Orthodox, Conservative, Reform, 
who are serving their country in uniform 
with great distinction. 
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I suggested as the theme for the convoca- 
tions “Judaism—Past, Present, Future.” 
Each morning, from 9:30 to 12 noon, those 
present were divided into three workshops or 
discussion groups, each under the guidance 
of two chaplains. One of the workshops 
considered, “Judaism in Europe,” another 
“Judaism in Israel” and the third “Judaism 
in America.” The ladies had one of their 
own, “Judaism in the Home,” which was con- 
ducted by two of the chaplains’ wives. The 
afternoons were free for recreation and tours 
to points of interest and in the evenings the 
entire group gathered. for plenary sessions 
when I was scheduled to deliver an address. 
Sabbath worship, at which I.was invited to 
preach, was held on Friday evening and 
Saturday morning. And on the final eve- 
ning, in addition to the address that I deliv- 
ered, brief reports were made by the leaders 
of the workshops. 

The 2 or 3 days between the convocations, 
I spent with the chaplains, leading discus- 
sions on homiletics, preaching and problems 
of the chaplaincy. 

The concern which the Defense Depart- 
ment of the United States has for the .spirit- 
ual well-being of our men in uniform is 
quite without parallel anywhere in the 
world. Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
clergymen are invited each year to conduct 
convocations and religious retreats for the 
personnel of their own faith. I dare say 
that the upsurge of religious interest, under 
youthful guidance mind you, which is dis- 
cernible among all religious denominations, 
has resulted to a large extent, so I believe, 
from the contacts which young men in uni- 
form have made with chaplains and with 
civilian clergymen provided by the Defense 
Department. The thrill which i experienced 
when I witnessed the tremendous interest 
which our young men seem to hve in 
spiritual matters is shared by all the others 
who have served as retreat masters. My 
pride in America is always heightened and 
strengthened when I think of the sincere 
desire of our Military Establishment to sat- 
isfy the spiritual needs of men of all faiths, 
when I think of the chaplains—Catholio, 
Protestant, Jewish—who are serving their 
God and country with unselfish dedication, 
and when I think of the American soldier 
who is learning to live in understanding and 
fellowship with his fellow American of 
another faith. 

This pride in America becomes particu- 
larly meaningful to me when contrasted 
with the completely un-American and inde- 
cent eruption of swastikas painted on syna- 
gogues, churches and schools throughout the 
world. The contrast to me is frightening, 
just as frightening as is the contrast between 
a wealthy, greathearted, God-fearing Amer- 
ica on the one hand and a period of unpar- 
alleled juvenile delinquency, crime and cor- 
ruption in the high places on the other. 

Since my return home I have frequently 
been asked whether I saw any evidences of 
anti-Semitism or Neonaziism during my 
visit in Germany. My answer has always 
been in the negative, of course. I read the 
German newspapers and there saw only 
expressions of condemnation of these out- 
rageous sign painters on the part of govern- 
ment officials and leaders of church, business 
and educational circles. I wonder, however, 
whether denunciation and censure and the 
punishment of the guilty when apprehended 
are really enough. 

I came away from Germany with the feel- 
ing that the German people would simply 
like to forget the entire Nazi era with its 
anti-Semitism and other foul hatreds. They 
would like to sweep it all under a carpet and 
hope that somehow it will go away. In 
Wiesbaden I visited an attractive little park 
near the middle of the city. I was advised 
that the principal synagogue in Wiesbaden 
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had stood there and was destroyed by the 
Nazis. Since there was another smaller 
synagogue in existence there and the tiny 
Jewish community residing in Wiesbaden no 
longer requires this large one, the city 
authorities suggested that a park to serve 
as a memorial with a sign indicating that a 
synagogue had once been located on this 
spot be established. The Jewish community 
Officials agreed. The park has been con- 
structed, but no sign has ever been erected. 
It is simply a park, and not a memorial. 

I visited the Dachau extermination camp 
and was sickened by the gruesome sights 
of the crematoria, the gas chamber, the mass 
graves where the ashes of tens of thousands 
of Christians as well as Jews had been buried. 
I assure you, my friends, that as I walked 
through that place there wasn’t the least 
desire for revenge in my heart. There was 
only pity—pity over man’s bestiality and the 
silent prayer that it might never happen 
again. I was advised by the American officer 
in charge who was showing me around that 
the Germans would like to acquire the camp 
and raze it to the ground with bulldozers so 
that it will all be quickly forgotten. They 
want to forget. 

We, too, in fact, the entire civilized world, 
would like to forget. But certain things 
must be remembered—they must be remem- 
bered as a warning that they shall never, 
never happen again. 

The German passion to forget is evidenced 
in its education of the young. In many 
schools German history ends with 1870 or 
1914. The Nazi period is simply glossed 
over, with a few t the most a 
page devoted to it. Hitler? Many a young 
German child will answer: “Oh, Hitler was 
the man who built the autobahnen or super- 
highways and he was the man who solved 
the unemployment problem—everybody had 
@ job.” See ee ee 
It is worse psychology. The German child 
should be taught the truth, a that Hit- 
ler and his cohorts were beasts in human 
form, who not only murdered 6 million Jews 
and many more millions of Russians, Poles, 
Catholics, and others in cold blood, and who 
not only brought on the suffering of World 
War II, but was responsible for the disaster 
that came to their own country. Of all peo~ 
ple, they, the Germans, should remember 
Hitler and vow that such a creature must 
never again be entrusted with the power to 
kill, destroy, and annihilate. That Germans 
should be horrified when they witness the 
movie “The Diary of Anne Frank” is only to 
be expected—who isn’t horrified?—but to 
have many of them declare after witnessing 
it: “But I don’t believe it. It didn’t happen. 
It couldn’t have happened in our civilized 
Germany.” I say that is evidence of their 
need for proper education. 

I believe that it is also @ fact that our 
own educational system here in America re- 
quires perhaps a bit of revision. Our teach- 
ers might be encouraged to discuss with their 
children:in the classroom naziism and the 
evils that it let loose upon the world. They 
might remind their pupils that the 
which has appeared recently and about 
which the children read in their newspapers 
and hear over their radio and see on televi- 
sion, is a symbol of hatred not only for the 
Jew but for all human beings who believe in 
God, in freedom, in decency. It is as much 
the enemy of Christianity as it is of Judaism. 
Because of its association with oppression 
and human suffering, its painting in pubiic 
places thus is more than a childish , 

It is a reminder of that is mean 
and evil and diabolical in the world. 


It will not, to be sure, be easy to intro- 


it must be remembered that most teachers 
in those schools had themselves been asso- 
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ciated with the Nazi Party. Naturally, they 
would suffer great embarrassment—quite a 
number of them already have—when asked 
by their pupils: “And what were you doing 
when all this was going on?” And then 
there is resistance among the parents who, 
out of a sense of guilt or shame or what-not, 
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truth will have 
and anti-Semitism are to be uprooted and a 
truly democratic way of life is to develop in 
Germany. 

There is another problem which should be 
resolved, mamely, that of former Nazis oc- 
cupying high positions in the present Ger- 
man Government, Chancellor Adenauer has 
castigated anti-Semitism with vigor and with 
forthrightness. And I believe that he is, 
without question, sincere in his protesta- 

. At the same time, however, it is 
shocking to realize that his right-hand man, 
Hans Globke, wrote the official commentaries 
on the Nazi race laws, that Gerhard Schroe- 
der, his Minister of Interior, who has charge 
of all the police, is a former storm trooper, 
that Theodore Oberlander, his Minister of 
Refugees, is a former SS captain detailed to 
the viciously anti-Semitic Vlanov army of 
pro-Nazi Ukranians, and that Fritz Schaef- 
fer, his Minister of Justice, has authorized 
large pensions to ex-Nazis but has attacked 
the program of restitution for the victims of 
Naziism. It is possible, of course, that they 
have convinced Adenauer of their having 
been completely de-Nazified and of their 
loyalty to Germany's democratic government, 
but so long as they occupy their present posi- 
tions of prominence and importance, they 
w. | continue to serve as symbols of Nazi 
frightfulness. 

In modern Germany anti-Semitism is a 
crime. It is punishable by a stiff prison 
sentence and heavy fines. It is evident, how- 
ever, that laws are not enough. There must 
be a change down deep in the souls of the 
people. And that change will not be af- 
fected by ignoring the facts through a con- 
spiracy of silence. 

I have been asked whether I believe that 
anti-Semitism in its most virulent form will 
return to Germany. My answer is that for 
the present, “No.” The conditions which 
prevailed in the post-World War I period are 
not present today. The country is prosper- 
ous. The German currency is, as you know, 
the soundest in the world. There seems to be 
no leader on’ the horizon with the particular 
qualities of a Hitler, who combined in his 
personality genius, mind you, genius, and 
savagery. 

On the other hand, if another depression 
comes—if there is unemployment and hun- 
ger in the land and if the currency loses its 
value as was the case after World War I, who 
can tell? Even the pitiful remnant of 30,000 
Jews compared to more than 600,000 before 
Hitler came into power and most of them 
old, many of them sick, subsisting on charity, 
with not a single Jew occupying a position 
of prominence, even that fact will not deter 
@ vicious anti-Semite from crying: “Die 
Juden sind Unser Unglueck.” A prosperous 
Germany economically, but not too strong 
militarily, is the best hope for freedom and 
democracy in Central Europe. Germany 
must be placed in the position prophesized 
for Egypt by the prophet Ezekiel. Yes, let it 
be restored, but not as a mighty power—but 
as an ordinary power, perhaps as a weak 
power, so that never again will she be in the 
position to threaten the peace of the world. 

I came away from Germany with one 
prayer in my heart, “God bless America.” 
God bless America for her dedication to the 
advancement of individual liberty and for 
her devotion to the establishment of peace 
firmly founded upon justice in the world. 
And let America, too, bless God for the bless- 
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ings, both material and spiritual, He has 
vouchsafed to her citizens. May we be 
worthy of this glorious heritage and dedicate 
ourselves anew in service to our God, to our 
country, and to humanity. 

Amen. 





The Constitutional Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, on leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 


-the Recorp I include letters written to 


the editor of the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. Since it is the opinion of millions 
of Americans today that the real crisis 
facing the Nation is a constitutional 
crisis, I urge all Members of Congress to 
consider seriously the subject matter 
contained in these timely letters written 
in defense of one of the really great liv- 
ing Americans; an outstanding authority 
on constitutional iaw; a native of Vir- 
ginia; a successful businessman of the 
western United States; a direct descend- 
ant of Attorney General Charles Lee in 
the Cabinets of Washington and Adams. 
I refer to the Honorable John Janney. 

The letters are as follows: 

ARLINGTON, Va., January 31, 1960. 
To the Eprror, 
The Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Richmond, Va. 

It is difficult to decide whether “lawyer” 
Geo. E, Allen's attack on John Janney (VOP 
Jan. 28) is more notable for the ignorance it 
displays or its audacity. 

The ignorance is apparent from the com- 
plete lack of understanding of Mr. Janney’s 
proposal, which he declares is “following the 
Communist line.” The name John Janney 
certainly needs no defense in Virginia from 
such attacks as Mr. Allen’s but when a “law- 
yer” asserts misstatements of both law and 
fact with such boldness in the public press, 
he should be called to time. 

Mr. Allen’s assertion that Virginia legis- 
lation denying the Supreme Court its usurped 
power to legislate in Virginia is nullification 
displays either an inability or an unwilling- 
ness to state the question or constitutional 
law squarely. It is not a question of Vir- 
ginia seeking to overturn the Constitution. 
It is a question of Virginia seeking to enforce 
the Constitution against the depredations 
of centralist usurpation. Mr. Janney’s pro- 
posal that the State take measures to en- 
force the Constitution is not a new one. In 
1821 Thomas Jefferson wrote in his letter 
to Archibald Thweat: 

“The judiciary branch is the instrument 
which, working like gravity, without inter- 
mission, is to press us at last into one con- 
solidated mass * * *. If Congress fails to 
shield the States from dangers so palpable 
and so imminent, the States must shield 
themselves.” 

This is precisely what Mr. Janney’s pro- 
posal wor d do—use the State's orderly legis- 
lative powers to shield the State from the 
arrogatioxu.s of the Federal usurpers. These 
legislative powers are placed explicitly and 
unreservedly by both the Virginia and Fed- 
eral Constitutions in the hands of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
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Mr. Allen's absurd statement that the only 
way in which the Supreme Court can be re- 
versed, is by an amendment to the Consti- 
tution reveals less of his understanding of 
the law than it does of his politics. Jefferson 
gives the lie to this fatuous contention by 
his reference to the measures Congress can 
take to allay the pretensions of the Supreme 
Court. A further rebuttal of this contention 
is contained in the statement of Gen. Mer- 
ritt Curtis, General Counsel of the Defend- 
ers of the American Constitution before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments: 

“If the Supreme Court can, with complete 
impunity, disregard the clear mandate of ar- 
ticle I, section 1, of the Constitution; if the 
Court can, with equal impunity, ignore the 
express language of article II, section 1, of 
the Constitution; if they can do the same 
with article ITI, section 2; if they can hold 
office, as at present, without being duly 
sworn as required by article VI of the Con- 
stitution; if they can ignore the express 
language of the VII, IX, and X amendments; 
and if they can do all this, who is to say to 
them ‘nay’ if they chance upon some new 
provision of the Constitution that may not 
be in accord with the philosophy of the cur-. 
rent sociologists and the psychologists who 
have now been accepted by the Court as 
‘modern authority.’ They may apply their 
newly instituted rule for testing constitu- 
tionality, that is to say, whether a law or 
practice, is, in the opinion of the judges, 
outmoded. If the Supreme Court can tram- 
ple under foot the existing Constitution, 
what restraint will there be upon them to 
make short work of any new amendatory pro- 
visions?” 

Pretending, as Mr. Allen does, that the 
General Assembly is powerless to protect Vir- 
ginia from the indignities of Federal usurpers 
is a disservice to the constitutional liberties 
of freemen. 

Sincerely, 
T. Davip Horton, 
[From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
Feb, 7, 1960] 


VoIce or THE PEOPLE—CuRB ON HIGH CouRT’s 
“LAWMAKING” URGED 


It appears that Mr. George E. Allen (VOP, 
January 28) would have us sit idly by and 
permit the Supreme Court to become the 
American counterpart of the Russian 
Politburo. 

First, Mr. Allen ignores the fact that when 
any agency of the Federal Government, in- 
cluding the Supreme Court, exceeds its au- 
thority, its acts are ultra vires and should 
be declared null and void. The Supreme 
Court attempted to exercise legislative pow- 
ers. Its role is limited to judicial power. 
This is a limit fixed by the Constitution. 
When decisions of the members of the Court 
are null and void, they have acted in their 
individual capacity and not as a court. As 
a court they do not have the authority to 
enter a decision based on the exercise of 
legislative powers. The Court is not au- 
thorized to make law; being limited to 
Judicial powers the Court is required to ap- 
ply the law as fixed by lawmaking agencies. 

The members of the Supreme Court re- 
fused to limit their acts to judicial power. 
When they refused to be limited by the in- 
tent of the parties to the contract they did 
not limit their acts to what the Court is 
authorized to do under the Constitution. 
So what we are dealing with is not an action 
of the Court but an unauthorized action by 
the members of the Court. If the decision 
was void and not an act of the Court, what 
is there to nullify? 

‘Since the law is left in this state of con- 
fusion, what Mr. John Janney advocates is 
an act of the legislature clarifying the law. 
The law is still what it was before the mem- 
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bers of the Court attempted to change it, 
but it has been confused by their unauthor- 
ized acts and needs to be clarified by an act 
of the legislature. 

Second, Mr. Allen confuses the Constitu- 
tion with an invalid action of the members 
of the Supreme Court. 

Third, Mr. Allen states that “it is the duty 
of the Court to say what the law is.” He 
confuses this with the lack of authority of 
the Court to make law. It is true that “the 
Constitution of the United States is superior 
to any ordinary act of the legislature,” but 
Mr. Allen confuses this fact with the fact 
that the legislature is a part of the Govern- 
ment that created the Court, fixed their 
power, and orders their selection and ap- 
pointment, and it is superior to an unauthor- 
ized act of the members of the Supreme 
Court. 

Fourth, Mr. Allen says, in effect, that the 
members of the Supreme Court are the final 
arbiters of their authority. This puts them 
in the role of a tyrannical dictator. It 
should be pointed out that when the Court 
acts within the authorized bounds of its au- 
thority, this State is bound by its acts. How- 
ever, the framers of the Constitution re- 
served to this State the right to be the arbi- 
ter of whether it will be bound by an un- 
authorized act of the members of the Court. 

Fifth, Mr. Allen urges amending the Con- 
stitution rather than exercise existing rights 
of the State to enforce the Constitution. If 
the members of the Court refuse to be 
bound by the Constitution, as it is, does Mr. 
Allen believe they would be bound by it if 
it should be amended? Why amend what is 
now a perfect document? 

What Mr. Janney advocated was taking a 
legal position by the State, and the legisla- 
ture is the only authorized body to take this 
position for the State. 

Lucas D. PHILLIPs, 
Member, House of Delegates. 





RICHMOND, 
[From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
Feb. 9, 1960] 


VoIce OF THE PEOPLE—JANNEY IDENTIFIED, His 
PROPOSAL PRAISED 


I picked up a recent issue of your paper 
(January 28) which carried a letter signed 
by Mr. George E. Allen and which you titled, 
“New Court Proposal Assailed by Lawyer.” 

The letter had to do with the Warren 
court and its decisions as they affect Virginia. 
In effect, the writer was against a proposal 
made by Mr. John Janney. As I get it, Mr. 
Janney thinks that when the Supreme Court 
makes a decision which is outside, or beyond, 
its authority, it is no decision of the Court 
at all, just an opinion of nine old men who 
happen to be members of the Court. Mr. 
Allen says this isn’t so. 

Suppose the Court did make a legislative 
rather than a judicial decision, what does 
Mr. Allen propose to do about it? Simple. 
Mr. Allen would amend the Constitution. 

What good would itdo? The Constitution 
already says these people are to render judi- 
cial (and not legislative) opinions. That be- 
ing so, what is to stop them from ignoring 
an amendment? 

The answer, as Mr, Janney says, is to be 
found in the sovereign States. The States 
are the principals to the contract we call 
our Constitution, not the Supreme Court. 
That is but the agent. Let Lawyer Allen 
study his law on contracts. 

I would suggest that Mr. Allen pay a visit 
to our capitol there in Richmond. Have him 
go to the hallowed hall that housed our 
delegates long before the new addition was 
built. 

On its wall, just to the right of the speak- 
er’s rostrum, Mr. Allen will find a plaque. 
On it he will find an inscription which reads 
(as I remember) “In memory of John Jan- 
ney, president, Virginia convention, 1861.” 
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It was a descendant of this John Janney 
who makes the recent plea to Virginians. I 
will add—as today’s John Janney is too 
modest to add—it was also a descendant of 
Charles Lee, first Attorney General of the 
United States and Revolutionary War hero. 

That, Mr. Allen, is the John Janney who 
spoke so eloquently for the rights of the 
States, for the right of his beloved Virginia. 
And because he is, to the tips of his eloquent 
toes, a first-water Virginian he hid his family 
behind a modesty that only spelis his 
greatness. 

Indeed the Supreme Court has overstepped 
itself. And, God willing, our legislators will 
rise in wrath and tell it so, the Earl of 
Warren and his whole retinue. 

As for me, I’m sick of them. 

MARGARET WALD. 

NortH ARLINGTON, 





Statement by Movers Committee for 
Equitable Distribution of Government 
Traffic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 4, I requested the printing in the 
Appendix of the Recorp of a statement 
from the Movers Committee for Equita- 
ble Distribution of Government Trafiic. 
The statement relates to a matter which 
I had in process with the Defense De- 
partment. Although the matter has 
been adjudicated, I still believe that the 
statement should be printed in the 
RECORD. 

However, the statement is in excess of 
the allowable amount, under the rule. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that, 
notwithstanding that fact, the state- 
ment be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Movers COMMITTEE FoR Equti- 

TABLE DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT TRAF- 

_ Fic SUBMITTED BY RUSSELL E. GARRETT, AS 

CHAIRMAN, AND HERBERT BURSTEIN, AS 

CouUNSEL 


My name is Russell E. Garrett. I am an 
officer of the John F. Ivory Storage Co., Inc., 
of Detroit, Mich. I have spent most of my 
adult life in the moving industry. For a 
period of 4 years I held the office of president 
of the Movers Conference of America. 

I am now the chairman of the Movers 
Committee for Equitable Distribution of 
Government Traffic. I appear here today on 
behalf of that organization to discuss your 
recent directive 4500.26. I reflect, therefore, 
not my personal views only but the senti- 
ments of hundreds of movers throughout 
the United States. 

At the outset, I want to express my ap- 
preciation to you, Mr, Chairman, for allow- 
ing me the time to make this statement. I 
shall try to be brief and I shall try to avoid 
repetition of facts previously submitted to 
the Department of Defense by the organiza- 
tion I represent and by hundreds of indi- 
vidual moving companies who are opposed 
to your directive 4500.26. 
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I trust that the object of this meeting Is 
to engage in a friendly and fruitful exchange 
of ideas. To achieve this end, I shall try to 
synthesize the sentiments and the thinking 
of hundreds of representative movers located 
throughout the United States. 

It seems to me that there are significant 
areas of agreement between the proponents 
and opponents of directive 4500.26. If we 
begin by defining these, we can then isolate 
the areas of disagreement and proceed to 
resolve or reconcile our differences. 

We are all agreed, I am sure, that it is the 
responsibility of the moving industry and 
the military services to do everything pos- 
sible to accomplish the satisfactory shipment 
and storage of household goods for military 
and civilian personnel when transportation 
is procured and arranged for by an agency 
of the Department of Defense. 

We are all agreed, I am certain, that the 
best interests of the Government must be 
served at all times. 

We are all agreed, I am certain, that the 
household goods industry must enjoy a rea- 
sonable profit in the performance of service 
for the Government. 

We are all agreed that a sound and healthy 
household goods moving industry is impor- 
tant to the national economy and to the 
national defense. 

We are all agreed that when a mover fails 
to provide satisfactory service and fails to 
protect the owner’s goods or otherwise fails 
to meet his needs, that mover has failed to 
discharge his responsibility, 

We are all agreed that if the Government 
does not receive a full measure of service for 
each tax dollar it spends, the purposes of the 
national program are frustrated. 

We are all agreed that everything reason- 
able and appropriate must be done to elimi- 
nate abuses no matter what their source or 
nature. 

I think we are all agreed that the Govern- 
ment must treat equitably with all persons 
who provide it with goods or services. Surely, 
no one in the Department of Defense favors 
a system of inequitable rotation. Indeed, 
equitable rotation is a practice normally fol- 
lowed in all other branches of Government 
transportation. 

Finally, we are all agreed that the na- 
tional transportation policy of the United 
States, which is designed to promote and 
preserve a sound transportation system, must 
be a guidepost for the moving industry and 
the Government alike. Policies which 
threaten to subvert the national transpor- 
tation policy must be exposed and rejected. 

The areas of agreement which I have 
marked out are, essentially, the goals to 
which we must direct our efforts. The route 
we travel to reach these goals becomes, there- 
fore, a matter of the gravest concern and 
urgency. It is here that the overwhelming 
majority of responsible movers find them- 
selves in sharp conflict with the Department 
of Defense. 

Simply stated, we of the Movers Com- 
mittee believe that Defense Directive 4500.26 
is poorly conceived, will operate inequit- 
ably and, in the final analysis, will frustrate 
the overall purposes to which we are both 
dedicated. 

The Department of Defense has electd to 
revise a policy of long standing—a policy 
which, in the main, has worked efficientiy, 
fairly, equitably and effectively. 

The rationalé for the new defense direc- 
tive, as stated by the Department of Defense 
in its public announcement of December 8, 
1959, is to assure quality of service. Indeed, 
your Department stated: 

“The most significant policy change is the 
emphasis placed on quality of service ren- 
dered by the carrier.” 

I say most respectfully that this statement 
is an unwarranted and unsup confes- 
sion of failure and ineptitude by the De- 
partment of Defense. 
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It assumes, without supporting evidence, 
that the policy of equitable rotation has 
failed. It assumes, without an iota of sup- 
porting evidence, that the new directive will 
succeed. 

It assumes, contrary to your own find- 
ings, that the change in policy will work a 
miracle in building servicemen’s morale. 

We respectfully submit that all of these 
assumptions are wrong and neither seman- 
tics nor half-baked statistics will establish 
the validity of your assumptions. 

We submit, further, that the new defense 
directive, camouflaged as a technique for 
improving quality of service will set in 
motion forces which once unleashed can 
never be recalled. 

I do not know whether you gentlemen 
have read “On the Beach” or seen the recent 
movie. I am certain, however, that you are 
familiar with the theme of the story. You 
will recall that the entire world was obli- 
terated as a consequence of an atomic war. 
In one small pocket of the world, Melbourne, 
@ handful of persons survived and were 
awaiting inevitable death. A scientist who 
had been involved in the development of 
atomic power was queried as to the cause 
and the origin of the war. As I recall it, he 
stated that someone, acting on a false as- 
sumption, pressed a button and unleashed 
an atomic war. Once that had been done 
the forces of destruction could no longer be 
restrained. 

I respectfully suggest that the Department 
of Defense has pressed a button and has set 
in motion a program so dangerous in con- 
cept and so catastrophic in its consequences, 
that unless reconsidered or revised, there will 
be no possibility of repairing the damage 
which it must inescapably work. Among 
other things, this action will initiate rate 
wars and destructive rate practices. You 
may properly inquire why we make these 
charges and how we can prove them. Per- 
mit me to set forth some hasic and elemen- 
tary facts in a categorical form: 

1. There are now some 2,300 movers who 
hold ctdtificates issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. These carriers have 
been found fit, willing and able, by an expert 
administrative agency, to provide household 
goods moving service. Surely your depart- 
ment does not propose to preempt the role 
and jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Cammission is vitally con- 
cerned with a sound and stable regulated 
motor carrier industry, all to the end that 
the National Transportation Policy will be 
advanced. If you withdraw their sources 
of reyenue, you threaten the survival of 
thousands of carriers. 

The trend toward bigness in business has 
had an impact in our industry. The num- 
ber of truly independent motor carriers con- 
sistently shrinks. More and more, the field 
is dominated by a handful of moving organ- 
izations. At this date there are four carrier 
organizations which collectively control more 
than 50 percent of all interstate moving 
business in the United States. 

The Big Four have reached the position of 
dominance because of two primary factors: 

(a) First, the unrestrained proliferation of 
agencies in every town, hamlet, village and 
city. These at times, have included such fine 
examples of movers as drug store owners, 
real estate agents, apartment house super- 
intendents and the like. - 

(b) Second, expensive and extensive adver- 
tising and sales promotion campaigns. As 
@ consequence, the four major carriers now 
enjoy well over 50 percent of the almost 
$200 million of annual military moving busi- 
ness. 

3. All of the rest of the moving business in 
the United States, less than 50 percent, is 
divided among the remaining movers. 

4. The Big Four have not been able to 
dominate all or a greater percentage of the 
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military moving business because of the 
sound policy of equitable rotation. But they 
have never stopped trying. Let’s examine 
some of the techniques they use and with 
which they apparently succeeded. 

We all know that advertising experts have 
learned the art of semantics, the use of catch 
words, the skillful application of slogans, 
the trick of smear by innuendo. They have 
apparently succeeded in persuading a small 
segment of personnel in the Government 
that every mover outside the charmed circle 
of Four are fly-by-nights.. This is a catchy 
phrase. Who, conceivably, would want his 
household goods possessions moved by a fly- 
by-night? 

Implicit in your directive and in your 
emphasis on quality is the implication that 
quality service can only be provided by large 
organizations. The fact is that the con- 
trary is true. Let’s examine the so-called 
fiy-by-nights who are opposed to your di- 
rective. 

Included among the hundreds of movers 
represented by our committee are companies 
which have been established since 1886. 
Many of them have been carried on by sev- 
eral generations of the same family. These 
companies have made large investments in 
terminal facilities, storage warehouses, and 
motor-vehicle equipment. They employ 
thousands of drivers, helpers, and office per- 
sonnel; they are a source of business to 
thousands of related enterprises. They con- 
tribute millions upon millions of dollars in 
taxes to the State and Federal Governments. 
Thirty-one other carriers exclusive of the Big 
Four, who are, in the main, represented by 
this committee, accounted for approxhnately 
$125 million of household goods transporta- 
tion business in 1958; surely, these people are 
not fly-by-nights. The remaining 1,900 car- 
riers are small but sound, stable, and re- 
spected businessmen. They are not and can- 
not be called fly-by-nights. 

You know, as we do, that household goods 
transportation service is unique. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has character- 
ized it as call and demand service. One of 
its distinguishing features is its highly per- 
sonal character. As a consequence, the small 
mover has traditionally provided the highest 
kind of personalized high-quality service. 
The small carrier gives his customers per- 
sonal effort, interest, and attention which is 
not and cannot be duplicated by giant car- 
riers acting through a multiplicity of agents. 

Unless the Department of Defense has con- 
cluded that there is no room for the small 
carrier, then there is no justification for its 
present directive. The fact of the matter 
is that the independent mover has contrib- 
uted a lifetime of personal effort and his per- 
sonal fortune, the future of his family, and 
his personal security to his business. Is he 
the fly-by-night to which reference has been 
made? Of course not, If there are any 
fiy-by-nights, they certainly include some 
agents of large carriers who masquerade un- 
der the symbols and trade marks of the 
system carrier and who secure business on 
the strength of fancy advertising representa- 
tions and ingenious promotional devices. 

It is not unrealistic to suggest that your 
new program will, in fact, encourage fly-by- 
nights because it will destroy sound, though 
small movers. Literally hundreds of small 
movers who have been in business as far 
back as 1912 depend upon a fair share of 
military business for the continuance of their 
business. Many of these companies were 
persuaded to make substantial investments 
in equipment and facilities and to incur 
heavy debts in reliance upon the system of 
equitable rotation. In some instances mili- 
tary business constitutes as much as 70 per- 
cent of the business handled by these com- 
panies. When one considers that the small 
business provides direct employment to thou- 
sands of workers and that literally millions 
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of people depend upon them for their con- 
tinued livelihood, the threat posed by this 
change in policy is so grave as to warrant 
your earnest reconsideration. 

Is there anyone who believes that it is 
equitable for four large movers who con- 
stitute two-tenths of 1 percent of all the 
carriers and who now receive 50 percent of 
military business to be given all or a sub- 
stantial part of the remaining 50 percent now 
shared by more than 99 percent of the in- 
dustry? Nevertheless, this is the inevitable 
and inescapable result of your program. 

Let me say now, that we are not only 
opposed to your new directive, but we are 
equally shocked by the course of events 
which led to the revision of your policy and 
the adoption of Defensive Directive 4500.26. 

I think it would be helpful if we reviewed 
a little history so that we may have a proper 
perspective of the problem. 

As you know, the rotation system for dis- 
tributing shipments of household goods for 
members of the uniformed services was pre- 
scribed by section 303(c) of the Career Com- 
pensation Act. This section made it possible 
for the Department of Defense to eliminate 
reliance upon the invitation-to-bid system. 
The Department of Defense then issued Di- 
rective 4500.13 dated March 15, 1955, which 
provided in substance and essence that ship- 
ments would be distributed, on an equitable 
basis, among those qualified carriers who 
accorded the lowest overall cost to the Gov- 
ernment. The exact language reads, in part, 
as follows: 


“DISTRIBUTION OF TRAFFIC 


“(a) Subject to the conditions previously 
set forth, traffic will be equitably distributed 
among those qualified carriers affording the 
lowest overall cost to the Government. 
enibbsdaiinstlay officer will maintain a list of 
qualified carriers as well as records indicating 
the distribution of traffic. Records of traffic 
distribution will be maintained according to 
tonnage or total revenue, including all 
charges (except storage in transit) accruing 
in connection with the shipments, by desti- 
nation State or oversea area.” 

This program won general industry ac- 
ceptance and support. There is not an iota 
of evidence that it failed to meet the overall 
objectives of the law and the regulations. 
It had one other virtue which the new di- 
rective now seeks to eliminate, namely, pub- 
licity. Anyone could tell how much business 
was awarded to each carrier. American tax 
dollars were being spent and the public had 
the right to know who received those dollars 
and for what services. For some inexplicable 
and indefensible reason a program has been 
initiated to destroy this equitable arrange- 
ment. Some time ago, an insidious form of 
propaganda was generated. Rotation became 
the target for skillful articles and editorials. 
Unofficial publications such as the Military 
Times and the Department of Defense Reg- 
ister carried articles intended to convey the 
impression that the Department of Defense 
was dissatisfied with the rotation system and 
that legislative support was being sought to 
elimfnate it. While it is true that these pub- 
lications are unofficial, they carried an au- 
thoritative stamp and many people accepted 
them as reflecting official Department of De- 
fense policy. We protested against these 
articles. On September 11, 1959, Acting As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Le Boutellier 
informed us that he regretted that the arti- 
cles had been misleading. We concur. The 
articles were misleading and seem to have 
been deliberately designed to mislead. And 
this was but part of a plan to create a climate 
of opinion favorable to the program now 
instituted by the Department of Defense. 

What is particularly shocking is the man- 
ner in which the new directive was estab- 
lished. What was done is diametrically 
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different from the practice which had been 
observed in the past. 

On August 28, 1958, there was a joint 
military-van industry meeting at St. Louis, 
Mo. Representatives of the Department of 
Defense affirmed that household goods would 
be distributed on an equitable tonnage or 
revenue basis. It was also announced that 
a new regulation to be known as chapter 217 
of Military Traffic Management Agency Reg- 
ulations was to be issued. Between January 
and April 1959, chapter 217 of Military Traffic 
Management Agency Regulations was sub- 
mitted to Secretary of Defense McElroy. This 
embodied the results of a 1-year study and 
retained the principle of equitable distribu- 
tion of household goods traffic. But chapter 
217 was never put into effect. 

On April 13, 1959, the military affairs com- 
mittee of industry was present at a meeting 
in Washington, D.C., with representatives of 
the Department of Defense to discuss minor 
revisions in directives, then in effect. Even 
while this meeting was taking place, un- 
known to the rest of the industry, repre- 
sentatives of the big four, accompanied by 
Senator Brinces of New Hampshire, visited 
with Secretary of Defense McElroy at the 
Pentagon and submitted their proposals to 
eliminate the very directive which was under 
discussion. Shortly thereafter, in May 1959, 
the Department of Defense announced that 
it would review the effectiveness of its cur- 
rent policies and recommended changes, 
should any be found necessary. 

On May 15, 1959, Aero Mayflower distrib- 
uted a circular letter to all their agents 
which, by strange coincidence, virtually pre- 
dicted the nature of Directive 4500.26. The 
big pitch was that military shippers would 
be permitted to select their movers. I have 
here an interesting advertisement emphasiz- 
ing the same theme. 

Then on June 4, 1959, Aero Mayflower dis- 
tributed another letter to its agents. If the 
contents of this second letter are accurate it 
raises serious questions of propriety. In 
June 1959 the Department of Defense had 
indicated no intention to change the program 
of equitable distribution. The Mayflower 
letter of June 4 contains the following 
significant language: : 

“Since this decision has been made while 
Secretary McElroy has been out of the coun- 
try with Secretary of State Christian Herter, 
and since this decision is not in accordance 
with the understanding we had at a meeting 
with the Secretary on April 13, this is also 
to advise you that no further action in this 
matter should be taken on your part until 
the return to this country of Secretary 
McElroy and us.” 

On August 23, not having been consulted, 
this committee communicated in writing 
with Senator Bricres requesting an equal 
opportunity to meet with him and Secretary 
McElroy. No acknowledgment or response to 
this written request was received from Sen- 
ator Brincrs, although the Senator was in 
Washington and the Congress was in session. 
Alarmed ut the course of events, movers 
throughout the country communicated with 
the Department of Defense and with their 
Senators and Representatives. The Depart- 
ment of Defense consistently advised Con- 
gressmen that any contemplated policy 
change would be discussed with the industry 
prior to adoption. As late as October 1, 1959, 
this representation was made to various 
Congressmen. 

On October 6, 1959, on 8 hours’ advance 
notice, this committee and representatives 
of several other organizations were informed 
that they were to attend a meeting at the 
Department of Defense. There we were ad- 
vised to submit a list of 12 to 25 representa- 
tives who would be invited to appear during 
the week of October 18, or shortly thereafter, 
at a meeting at which Secretary McElroy 
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would announce his findings concerning ro- 
tation. Mr. Dunleavy, assistant to Secretary 
McElroy, requested that the representative 
list be submitted to the Department of De- 
fense by October 14. A list was furnished by 


- us, but no meeting was ever held. Instead, 


on December 8, 1959, without advance notice 
and without discussion, the Department of 
Defense issued its press release outlining the 
policy under DOD 4500.26 which was issued 
the same date. 

There is one other fact I call to your at- 
tention. Going back to the proposal orig- 
inally filed by the Big Four with the Depart- 
ment of Defense on April 13, 1959, we 
requested an opportunity to examine this 
proposal so that we could study it and pre- 
pare our reply. We were informed by DOD 
that this information would not be made 
available to us. 

Oh yes, I am certain that the Department 
of Defense will contend that they discussed 
the new proposed changes with our group 
in August of 1959. Actually, this consisted 
only ‘of an abbreviated discussion with sub- 
ordinate officials of the Department. 

The Department of Defense subsequently 
assured many Members of Congress their 
findings and recommendations would be dis- 
cussed with the industry and its representa- 
tives prior to adoption. This was never done 
and I charge that there was never an inten- 
tion to do so. 

If we overlook these events and proceed 
to a review of the present directive I think 
that we must conclude that its effect, if 
not purpose and objective, is to enhance the 
position of the Big Four and to extend their 
dominance of. our industry. I should like 
to discuss certain aspects of the new di- 
rective. 

You point out in your public announce- 
ment that the policy change is intended to 
place emphasis on quality of service and 
suggest that in the past rotation was ac- 
complished without regard to quality of 
service. 

We contend that this is incorrect. Quality 
of service was always recognized and was a 
factor in the rotation of traffic among quali- 
fied carriers. The installations exercised the 
power of suspensions and did impose pen- 
alties. Indeed, even suspensions were equita- 
bly distributed. The big four and the smailer 
movers alike were penalized on occasions. 
This is made clear by the provisions of DOD 
4500.13 and household goods service tenders. 
Indeed, the November 1959 findings of your 
group on page 5, states that 85 of 86 trans- 
portation officers rated moving service under 
the existing directive as satisfactory or bet- 
ter. It would seem to us that the dissent 
of one transportation officer out of 86 hardly 
justifies a revolutionary change in policy. 
We emphasize additionally that transporta- 
tion officers did impose a quality of service 
requirement. Here, too, in your own findings 
on page 14, you pointed to the fact that car- 
riers who failed to provide satisfactory serv- 
ice were removed from the qualified list in 
262 instances by 61 installations, during 
fiscal year 1959. Suspension periods averaged 
46 days. In 90 percent of the cases suspen- 
sion was followed by improvement of service. 
We challenge the Department to point up a 
like record of achievement in any other field 
in which private business provides service to 
the Government. 

Your report continues to say that under 
the new policies traffic will be distributed 
among qualified lowest cost originating car- 
riers and that primary consideration will be 
given to quality of service. While lipservice 
is given to the concept of equal opportunity 
to compete for traffic, and you recognize the 
need for a sufficient mumber of carriers to 
assure adequate service in peak traffic pe- 
riods, you overlook a certain basic fact. To 
begin with, your previous policy did assure 
quality of service and the results prove it. 
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But I daresay that your present method, 
unlike the previous policy will not assure 
adequate facilities. You cannot expect car- 
riers to make investments in equipment and 
facilities which must be amortized on an 
annual basis when their likely participation 
is limited to the scrapings which accumulate 
in the 3-month peak period. When the bulk 
of the business gravitates to the big four, 
you cannot expect other carriers to fill the 
gap when large volume of traffic causes them 
to impose embargoes. 

At the Government table there must be 
an equitable distribution of the food. You 
cannot give us only the crumbs. You can- 
not assign the granary to the Big Four and 
leave us with only one loaf of bread. You 
may consider that it is equitable to slice that 
single loaf among some 2,000 carriers. It 
is true that each one will have a slice but 
it will be so thin that everyone will starve. 

You then go on to point out that the trans- 
portation officer will continue to select the 
carrier but that the transportation officer 
will consider the owner’s request for the use 
of a carrier and will honor the owner’s veto 
if based on previous unsatisfactory perform- 
ance. There is nothing new in this provi- 
sion. This procedure is being followed un- 
der the directive. You confirm this 
in your November 1958 findings where you 
say that 23 percent: of the 337 military per- 
sonnel who commented on the subject re-- 
ported that in 72 percent of the cases the 
requested carrier was utilized. Remember 
that military personnel, unlike the usual 
householder, does not have established rela- 
tionships in the community with local busi- 
nessmen. When you consider that 72 per- 
cent of the requests by owners were honored 
you must acknowledge that this is a 
convincing demonstration that the old pol- 
icy accomplished what the nev policy; pur- 
ports to do. Bear in mind, too, that under 
your own findings you reported that 54 per- 


a change in policy which would make 
owner’s selection of the carrier the domi- 
nant factor. The basis for their opposition 
was the lack of information on the part of 
the owner regarding carrier service and their 
recognition that carriers would actively and 
aggressively solicit business thereby divest- 
ing transportation officers of control over the 
program. What present urgency is there for 
a change when 86 out of 87 transportation 
officers expressed satisfaction with current 


- moving services? Who can dispute the fact 


that a transportation officer experienced in 
this field is best equipped to control and 
handle the movement of household goods, 
within the framework of equitable rotation? 
If he is not, then the Department of Defense 
has made a confession of failure. 

As for owner’s choice, your regulation does 
not make it mandatory. But even if great 
weight is accorded to oOwner’s choice, why 
and how is this incompatible with a fair and 
equitable system of rotation among carriers 
who have been certificated by the, Interstate 
Commerce Commission? Remember too, 
that you must consider not only owner’s 
choice but weigh the fact that you are spend- 
ing money that belongs to all the people and 
that the expenditure of this money must be 
consistent with other major objectives. 
Weigh the fact that when you spend public 
funds, you must satisfy a public need. And 
the public needs a sound and stable trans- 
portation system. If all owners select one 
mover and all other movers were cut off, you 
would be deprived of service and the national 
transportation policy would be subverted by 
the destruction of thousands of carriers who 
depend upon and are entitled to a fair share 
of Government business. 

You then propose to add a requirement 
that carriers have satisfactory terminal fa- 
cilities near the shipping activity or point 
of origin in all instances and at destination 
where shipments may require storage. We 
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find nothing in the history of the previous 
policy which suggests that storage facilities 
have not been made available when required. 

From time tmmemorial carriers have al- 
ways been able to arrange with other mem- 
bers of the industry for the use of terminal 
facilities. 

No directive should be issued which en- 
courages changes in this time-honored pro- 
cedure. 

Finally, you criticize the old policy re- 
garding suspensions on the ground that sus- 

procedures vary from installation to 
tnstallation and you suggest that the new 
policy makes it mandatory that suspensions 
be invoked. 

To begin with, suspensions have been im- 
posed against carriers, irrespective of size, 
under the present directive. Surely, a uni- 
form program can be established within the 
framework of DOD Directive 4500.13, with 
the cooperation of our industry which will 
take into account the factor of human error, 
the character of household goods transpor- 
tation and generally accepted standards of 
performance. This objective can be achieved 
without the wholesale revision which you 
propose. As a matter of fact, a standard 
suspension guide was being promulgated 
during a meeting with your department at 
the time the proposal was made by the Big 
Four carriers. Surely, if a blemish requires 
@ scalpel, you should not wield a machete. 

We respectfully submit, as we said at the 
outset, that your program is poorly con- 
ceived and will have dire effects. We oppose 
the program for all of the reasons we have 
stated. We point out to you that by reason 
of size, aggregate wealth, the power of ad- 
vertising and promotion, the Big Four will 
secure an even more disproportionate share 
of military business than they previously 
enjoyed. When you realize that the moving 
industry is dependent, on the average, to the 
extent of 50 percent on military business 
and that the margin of profit in this indus- 
try is extremely narrow, the withdrawal of 
& portion of the business now enjoyed by 
responsible and respectable carriers will spell 
bankruptcy for many of them. Most of these 
carriers have heavy debt commitments in- 
curred in order to meet their obligations 
under your previous policy. You are aban- 
doning them. You are throwing them to 
the wolves. You are depriving them of a 
fair opportunity to survive and to continue 
to serve the American public. 

The foregoing statement was unanimously 
approved at a meeting January 10, 1960, by 
the following members of the policy com- 
mittee of the Movers Committee for Equita- 
ble Distribution of Government Traffic: 
American Red Ball Transit Co., Airline Vans, 
Inc., Neptune Storage & Van Co., Ace Van & 
Storage Co., United Moving & Storage, W. 
Evers & Son Storage, Inc., Carroll the Mover, 
Burgess Movers, Shawmut Van Lines, Inc., 
Seaboard Van Lines, Atlas Van Lines, Inc., 
Trans-American Van Service, Community & 
Johnson Corp., Hood-Garrison Van Lines, 
Burnham Van Service, King Van Lines, Inc., 
Von Der Ahe Van Lines, Inc., Security Stor- 
age & Van Co., Inc., National Van Lines, Inc., 
Trans-Ocean Van Service, Weathers Bros. 
Transfer & Storage, Inc., Shamrock Van 
Lines, John F. Ivory Storage, Washburn 
Storage Co., Republic Van Lines, Dean Van 
Lines, Suddath Moving & Storage, Paxton 
Van Lines, Inc., Pryor Brown Transfer Co., 
Acme Moving & Storage Corp... M&WAA, 
Global Van Lines, Inc., Delcher Bros. Stor- 
age Co., Inc., U.S. Van Lines, Inc., Engel 
Brothers Moving & Storage Co., Ford Van 
Lines, Inc., Newlon’s Transfer & Storage, 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
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The Deterioration of the Railroads—Will 
the Bell Toll? 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing July and August of the ist session of 
the 86th Congress, a special subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on 
Armed Services, under the chairman- 
ship of the Honorable Paut J. Kiupay, 
conducted hearings into the adequacy of 
transportation systems in support of the 
national defense effort in event of mobi- 
lization. At this time I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts from the report of 
that subcommittee, dated October 10, 
1959, be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The widespread concern in Govern- 
ment and civilian life over the present 
status of our transportation systems is 
evidenced by the many statements rela- 
tive there to which appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in the session 
just concluded. That there is need for 
concern is unquestioned. 

The continued physical and economic 
good health of the transportation in- 
dustry is of paramount importance. 
Unless we have adequate transportation 
in all modes to sustain both our military 
activities and our civilian economy, in 
event of an emergency, we will be like 
unto a living body with a ruptured 
aorta—our life blood slowly but surely 
running out. Indeed, the bell will be 
tolling for us. 

Since I had the privilege of serving as 
ranking minority member of that sub- 
committee, I am acutely aware of the 
material presented there reflecting the 
situation that confronts us. I must say 
that I am profoundly disturbed at the 
picture that emerged during these hear- 
ings. It was distinctly sobering to learn 
that, despite our tremendous advances in 
all fields of industrial endeavor, we would 
assuredly experience vital shortages in 
transportation if confronted with other 
than a very limited military engage- 
ment. In the event of nuclear attack, 
“we would make do with what we have 
left.” 

Mr. Speaker, while we have concen- 
trated on providing ourselves with the 
niceties of pleasant living, we have dis- 
regarded the hard core of our transpor- 
tation existence—the railroads. 

It is all to the good to be able to fly 
from New York to San Francisco be- 
tween mealtimes, but this-capability can- 
not supply the wheat and corn for our 
tables, the ore for our steel mills, or the 
coal for our industrial processes. Even 
the trucking industry, which has made 
such great and admirable strides in those 
fields formerly almost exclusively served 
by the railroads, will be at a distinct 
disadvantage in time of emergency be- 
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cause of its far greater dependence on 
fuel, manpower, and rubber. 

‘The private automobile, which now 
accounts for approximately 90 percent 
of intercity passenger-miles in the 
United Sjates, has become like a third 
leg to the people of this country be- 
cause of the flight to suburbia. But 
what is to become of those workers when 
tires and gasoline are in short supply? 
How will they get to their jobs in the 
mills, the factories, the food-processing 
plants, and the offices? Without them, 
our military machine and the flow of 
our bread of life grind to a halt. The 
bell will have begun to toll. 

No one will allege, least of all those 
directly concerned with the operation of 
the railroads, that each mode of trans- 
portation does not have a place in the 
scheme of things. In peacetime each 
can be counted upon to serve in that 
field where its special talents can fill a 
special need. But in time of emergency 
when vital materials for operation can 
be expected to be in short supply,. we will 
necessarily have to look to that mode of 
transportation which can best do the 
overall job in the most economical and 
efficient manner. 

Past experience has taught us that we 
have historically looked to the railroads 
to handle the increased load. During 
World War II, railroads shouldered the 
burden of war-swollen traffic, transport- 
ing over 90 percent of all military 
freight traffic and 97 percent of all or- 
ganized military passenger movements. 
Our wartime experiences in the field of 
combat, both in World War II and in 
Korea, vividly pointed up the astonish- 
ing durability and recuperability of a 
rail line; its resistance to disabling 
damage or destruction, and its ability to 
make a quick comeback to volume op-~ 
eration. 

Although we have been blessed by not 
having to cope with war or war-damage 
within the continental United States, in 
the memory of living man, the recent 
developments in weapons delivery ca- 
pacity make this a not unreasonable 
likelihood. 

It behooves us, therefore, to know 
just where we stand on this most vital 
question. What is the present physical 
and economic health of the railroads? 
Will the railroad industry be able to ac- 
complish the mission it will be called 
upon to accomplish and, if not, why not? 
The following excerpts from the afore- 
mentioned report provide answers re- 
flecting a situation which, if allowed to 
continue, must, assuredly, be viewed as 
a prelude to the tolling of the bell: 
Excerpts From THE REPORT OF THE SPECIAL 

SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

ARMED SeERvices, Hovsrt or REPRESENTA- 

TIVES, ON THE ADEQUACY OF TRANSPORTATION 

Systems In Support OF THE NATIONAL DE- 

FENSE EFFORT IN EVENT OF MOBILIZATION, 

Ocroser 10, 1959 

Transportation is one of the tools required 
by civilized man to bring order out of chaos. 
It reaches into every phase and facet of our 
existence. Viewed from every standpoint, 
economic, political, and military, it is un- 
questionably the most important industry 
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in the world. You can no more operate a 
grocery store or a brewery than you can win 
a war without transportation. The more 
complex life becomes, the more indispensable 
are the things that make up our transporta- 
tion systems. 

The history of transportation is the his- 
tory of adjustment to new situations that 
are constantly arising in a dynamic economy. 
Knowing its importance, one would expect 
that this great industry would be striding 
forward with giant steps to keep pace with 
all of the incredible achievements of our 
times. On the contrary, the picture that 
emerged from our hearings was one of a 
plethora of outdated and outmoded equip- 
ment, deferred maintenance, inadequate 
highways, depressed earnings, claims of un- 
fair tax regulations, favored treatment of 
one mode over the other by subsidization, 
and the like, all of which reflected an un- 
enviable state of suspended animation, de- 
trimental to the economy and dangerous to 
the defense of the country. 

Each mode of transportation had its com- 
plaints, both against competing modes and 
regulatory practices, and none presented the 
dynamic outlook and hopg for the future 
that should prevail in this era of fantastic 
progress. The representatives of each of 
the modes of transportation devoted much 
time to indicating why theirs was the best, 
fastest, most economical in the use of fuel 
and manpower, and like reasons for indicat- 
ing that each was the indispensable mode. 

Despite the complete reliance of or econ- 
omy and defense on all modes of transporta- 
tion in varying degrees, no one deemed it 
necessary or desirable to concern himself 
with suggestions that might work to the 
benefit of all, economic and defensewise, 
through the cooperative actions of each 
mode, one with the other. 

We do not wish to leave the impression 
that the fault is all with representatives of 
transportation. On the contrary, the Gov- 
ernment bodies most concerned with the 
health and economic well-being of transpor- 
tation showed all too little regard for this 
situation. They tended, rather, to view the 
present condition of transportation as ade- 
quate to perform the task it may be called 
upon to accomplish, with some possible soft 
spots. There was no indication of any new 
thinking in this field but rather an obvious 
dependence on past experiences for guidance. 

All in all, it was a picture of obsolete 
equipment, 19th century economics and laws 
and antiquated thinking. ' 

The railroad industry which at one time 
enjoyed a virtual monopoly in intercity com- 
mercial passenger transportation, has seen 
its position deteriorate in the past two 
decades from 67.8 percent in 1939 to about 
31 percent in 1958 of the total for-hire trans- 
portation in this field. 

As might be realized with a decline in the 
amount of passenger transportation there 
has been a similar decline in the means of 
such transportation; that is, pullmans, 
coaches and those items of railroad equip- 
ment necessary to a successful and efficient 
operation of long and short-haul passenger 
service. 

Total ownership by class I railroads and 
the Pullman Co. of passenger carrying cars 
declined from 30,052 (seating capacity 2,163,- 
744) in 1939 to 18,577 (seating capacity 
1,226,082) in 1958, During this period there 
has been a similar decline in the appurte- 
nances of passenger traffic, such as dining, 
lounge, club and baggage cars and the like. 
Despite increases in such items as cars per 
train, passengers per car and train, miles per 
active locomotive-day, passenger train speed, 
car-miles per train hour, and car- and pas- 
senger-miles per train hour, all of which 
would be expected to induce an increase in 
the use of this mode of travel, nevertheless 
the decline has been steady and continuous. 
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In the field of commutation traffic, however, 
the number of passengers in 1958 was 
slightly more than in 1939. 

No consideration of the capability of the 
railroads to transport passengers would be 
complete without a review of the condition 
of its equipment. Poor condition thereof 
would, admittedly, limit its capability. 

According to data supplied to the com- 
mittee, the average age of passengers cars, 
owned or leased by class I railroads and the 
Pullman Co. as of January 1, 1958, was 2814 
years; more than 53 percent are over 30 years 
of age and only about 15 percent were pur- 
chased within the past 10 years. 

With the retirement of passenger cars 
greatly exceeding installations of new equip- 
ment in ever increasing numbers and the 
total in need of repairs decreasing only 
slightly (from 9 percent of cars owned in 
1939 to 8.1 percent in 1958), the ability of 
railroads to handle a substantial number of 
additional passengers is highly questionable. 

As in the passenger field, the railroad in- 
dustry portion of the total intercity ton- 
miles in the United States, has declined 
from 62.4 percent in 1939 to slightly over 
45 percent in 1958. This loss has been ac- 
counted for by an increase in the percentage, 
of the total ton-miles, of the motor trucks 
and oil pipelines, which in the same period 
have almost doubled their aggregate per- 
centage participation. 

Despite this decline in railroad freight 
ton-mile haulage, the total number of 
freight cars of all class I railroads has not 
varied drastically in the past two decades. 
In fact, there has been a general upward 
trend, especially since 1950, in aggregate and 
average tonnage capacities. The retirement 
of old cars, the rebuilding and moderniza- 
tion of old cars, and installations of new 
ones, while it has varied from year to year 
due to changes in traffic and earnings, has 
not materially affected the total number of 
cars on hand. The percentage of cars in 
need of repairs, which as of December 31, 
1958, was 7.1 percent, while higher than in 
any other year since the beginning of World 
War II, is considerably lower than the 12.8 
percent which were in need of repair in 
1939, The average of all freight cars is 18.9 
years. 

Due to the fact that shipments by rail of 
many commodities are seasonal, there exists 
during the year periods of surplus and short- 
ages in cars. Here again, there has been a 
great variance from year to year but the 
amount of variance, in recent years, has 
been much less than existed at the start of 
World War ITI. 

All of the above factors are considered 
vital to the existence of a transportation 
system in being which will be able to sup- 
port the demands placed upon it. 

From a system that was almost wholly 
operated by steampower, the railroads have, 
in the past two decades, converted almost 
100 percent to diesel engines. From a total 
of 42,511 units of motive power in 1939, 
there has been a decline to 29,560 in 1958. 
However, the greater efficiency of this new 
type of power is reflected in the fact that 
the active freight locomotive average daily 
mileage increased from 104 miles per day 
in 1939 to 141.6 miles. per day in 1958. In 
addition, the net ton-miles per train-hour, 
one measure of efficiency of railroad haul- 
age, has increased slightly more than 100 
percent since 1939. 

According to statistics furnished the com- 
mittee by the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
past two decades has witnessed a decline in 
miles of road and miles of track as well as 
the number of train-miles operated per mile 
of track. This is accounted for by a pro- 
gram of road abandonment, undertaken by 
the railroads to ease their financial plight, 
which, in the period since World War II, has 
averaged about 600 miles of road abandoned 
per year. 
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Utilization of main-line track in recent 
normal years has averaged about 75 percent 
of the peak utilization in 1944 and on some 
rail lines is considerably less. 

The hidden factor, as in the case of rolling 
stock, is that of deferred maintenance, a 
program which exists on the railroads be- 
cause of their undesirable financial condi- 
tion. If a program is initiated promptly to 
reduce this factor and to keep it current, 
road facilities will be adequate to handle an 
expanded amount of traffic. 

Since World War II the railroads have in- 
creased the basic capacity of their line and 
terminals in a number of ways. They have 
increased the average weight of rails and the 
other elements which allow the carriage of 
heavier loads. They have installed addi- 
tional miles of centralized traffic control and 
other systems which enable trains to move 
more frequently and with less interruption 
over a given line. They have built or mod- 
ernized classification and terminal yards, 
permitting trains to be assembled and classi- 
fied in greater volume and at faster rates. 
All of these basic improvements allow for 
heavier and longer trains which can run, if 
necessary, at more frequent intervals. The 
result has been a large increase in basic plant 
capacity over that of World War Ii or any 


try has not 
shared proportionately in the Nation’s gen- 
eral economic growth and prosperity during 
the postwar years. 

The railroad share of the total of public 
and private intercity ton-miles ‘has declined 
steadily year by year, dropping from 67 per- 
cent in 1945 to 45 percent in 1958. Through- 
out the period, earnings have been uneven 
and relatively low. 

Because of these low earnings, the rail- 
roads now are in a position quite different 
from that in which they found themselves 
in 1940. At that time, the railroad industry 
owned substantially more cars than they 
needed to cover prewar requirements. With 
that surplus and their unique ability to ex- 
pand their capability without a proportion- 
ate increase.in fuel, manpower, and equip- 
ment, the railroads were able to amass the 
record set by them in World War II. Today, 
the railroad industry does not have the re- 
serve equipment necessary for such expan- 
sion despite new capital expenditures total- 
ing more than $14 billion since the end of 
World War II. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Recommendation No. 3 


According to testimony received by the 
committee, the main reason for such short- 
ages is financial. Many suggestions were 
Offered for relief of this situation which 
should be given serious consideration. The 
main suggestions were as follows. 

“(c) fully self-liquidating Federal equip- 
ment plan to lease rolling stock to the rail- 
roads; (d) change in law agricul- 
tural commodities’ exemption (either elimi- 
nate the law or make all carriers subject 
thereto); (e) change in depreciation allow- 
ance for rolling stock, equipment, and fixed 
facilities of the railroads; (f) establish pro- 
visions for a construction reserve; * * * 
(h) tax relief—Federal, State, and local.” 

Concerning these suggestions, the follow- 

recommendations are made: 


“(c) This is in line with the provisions of 
H.R. 1365, introduced on January 7, 1959, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. It is the recommendation 
of this committee that the Committee on 
Ways and Means give early consideration to 
H.R. 1365, acquaint itself with this report 
and the data developed in these hearings. 

“(d), (e), (f} It is the recommendation of 
this committee that since these suggestions 
are within the jurisdiction of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the committee and the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission, within the scope of 
the latter's authority, should give serious 
consideration thereto in line with the dec- 
laration of the national transportation plan 
of providing “* * * for fair and impartial 

tion of all modes of transportation 
* * * to the end of developing, coordinating, 
and preserving a national transportation sys- 
tem by water, highway, and rail * * * ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the commerce of 
the United States, of the postal service, and 
of the national defense. * * * 

“(h) This suggestion has considerable 
merit and potential for immediate financial 
relief within the transportation industry. 
This is particularly true in the case of the 
railroads, for that segment of the industry, 
except for the pipelines, is alone in providing 
and maintaining its own rights-of-way. The 
railroads also provide their own terminals 
and other fixed facilities as do some other 
segments of the transportation industry.” 

In all, these fertile areas for taxation by 
governments, Federal, State, and local; are 
taxed to the extent that the levies placed 
thereon have become an oppressive burden 
operating to the detriment of the railroad 
industry in particular and to the economy in 
general. 

In hearings by the ICC beginning in March 
1956 relative to the railroad passenger deficit, 
the matter of such taxation, as it affected 
the whole of the railroad industry, was fully 
explored. On May 25, 1959, a report was 
released by the ICC which contained in addi- 
tion to others, the following recommenda- 
tions: 

“(1) That Federal tax laws be amended to 
enco e local and State tax relief, at least 
to the extent of disregarding State- and local- 
provided pretax net income for Federal tax 


purposes. 
“(2) That State and local governments 
take such steps as may be required to effect 
@ greater degree of equity in respect to tax 
burden on railroad property in relation to 
taxpayers generally and consistent with the 
desire of their communities for retention of 
commuter and other passenger train service.” 
The committee is in agreement with these 
ons and recommends prompt action 

by those having responsibility therefor. 

Recommendation No. § 


It is obvious from the testimony received 
in these hearings that the policies of the 
Federal and State Governments in providing 
roads, air terminals, waterways develop- 
ments, and other means of assistance to 
transportation, have operated to the advan- 
tage of those forms of transportation, which 
advantages are not available to the railroads. 

It is noted that the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has, by 
reason of its jurisdiction, a continuing inter- 
ést in the national transportation situation. 
The contents of this report and data set forth 
in these hearings are recommended to the 
consideration of the House committee. 





Small Business Would Be Helped by Pre- 
venting Below-Cost Sales 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. PatTman] 
is to be heartily congratulated on the 
introduction of his bill, H.R. 10235 about 
which he spoke yesterday. It is a priv- 
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ilege to be able to join in this cause by 
introducing a companion measure. 

At the outset it should be made clear 
that this bill is in no way a fair trade 
bill, but is designed primarily to halt a 
practice known as loss-leader sales. 





Annual Legislative Questionnaire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February.9, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, last De- 
cember I mailed 100,000 annual legisla- 
tive questionnaires to registered voters 
in the 30th Congressional District of 
California. My staff of volunteers in 
San Diego has just completed a careful 
compilation of the thousands of replies 
we have received to date. Returns are 
approaching the 20,000 mark, which 
means we have obtained opinions of a 
substantial cross section of registered 
voters. 

As a means of adding interest to the 
legislative questionnaire, I added a presi- 
dential preference poll. The related 
standings of Vice President Nrxon at the 
top and Gov. Pat Brown at the bottom of 
voter preferences in the Democrat col- 
umn is most significant. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the legislative questionnaire as a portion 
of my remarks: 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Do you believe: 

1, The Eisenhower-Nixon-Khrushchev 
meetings have started a thaw in the cold 
wor? Yes, 68 percent; no, 32 percent. 

2. Our foreign aid (mutual security pro- 
gram) should be continued in its present 
form? Yes, 39 percent; no, 61 percent. 

3. Foreign aid (mutual security program) 
should be increased? Yes, 17 percent; no, 
83 percent. 

4. Poreign aid (mutual security program) 
should be decreased? Yes, 64 percent; no, 
36 percent. 

5. The House of Representatives should 
continue the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee? Yes, 83 percent; no, 17 percent. 

Do you favor: 

6. Continuing foreign economic and tech- 
nical aid to friendly underdeveloped coun- 
tries? ‘Yes, 85 percent; no, 15 percent. 

7. The United States diplomatically recog- 
nizing Red China? Yes, 23 percent; no, 77 
percent. 

8. An income tax reduction at the risk of 
defense cuts? Yes, 18 percent; no, 82 per- 
cent. 

9. Allowing parents to deduct from their 
income tax tuition paid on behalf of their 
children to institutions'of higher learning? 

Yes, 59 percent; no, 41 percent. 

10. Enactment of Federal legislation to 
tighten taxation of cooperatives? Yes, 79 
percent; no, 21 percent. 

Do you believe: 

11. The Landrum-Griffin Labor Reform 
Act is just and fair to the rank and file? 
Yes, 79 percent; no. 21 percent. 

Are youa union member? Yes, 21 percent; 
no, 79 percent. 

12. The $1 Federal minimum hourly wage 
should be raised? Yes, 52 percent; no, 48 
percent. ‘ 
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13. More federally administered programs 
should be turned back to the States? Yes, 
73 percent; no, 27 percent. 

14. That agricultural price supports should 
be reduced? ‘Yes, 85 percent; no, 15 percent. 


15. That agricultural price supports 
should be eliminated? Yes, 63 percent; no, 
37 percent. 


16. That postal rates should be increaesd 
again to allow the Post Office Department 
to operate in the black? Yes, 53 percent; 
no, 47 percent. 

17. The limitation of $1,200 outside earn- 
ings a year for those receiving social security 
benefits should be raised? Yes, 78 percent; 
no, 32 percent. : 

Should we: 

18. Give the President the right to veto 
or accept specific items in appropriation 
bills, (Now he has to accept all or nothing.) 
Yes, 87 percent; no, 17 percent. 

19. Try to put a man in space before Rus- 
sia, regardless of the cost? Yes, 19 percent; 
no, 81 percent. 

20. Spend more money on defense? Yes, 
47 percent; no, 53 percent. 

Do you favor: 

21. Federal aid to education rather than 
local taxation and administration. Yes, 35 
percent; no, 65 percent. 

22. Emergency Federal aid to schools in 
areas hit by impact of defense activity. 
Yes, 83 percent; no, 17 percent. 

23. A national fair trade law? Yes, 52 per- 
cent; no, 48 percent. 

24. Medical care for social security bene- 
ficiaries, to be financed by increased social 
security taxes? Yes, 56 percent; no, 44 per- 
cent. 

25. GI educational benefits program for 
peacetime veterans? Yes, 32 percent; no, 68 
percent. 


If the 1960 presidential election were held 
today, whom would you vote for? 





[Percent] 
Repub- | Demo- Inde- 
lican crat pendent 

89.5 31 55.5 

6.0 8 22.0 

Hubert Humphrey....-/......-.-- 5 1.0 
Lyndon Johnson. ...... 1.0 7 1.0 
John Kennedy __....... 1.5 20 10.0 
Adlai Stevenson........ 1.0 18 9.5 
Stuart Symington.._... 4.0 7 1.0 
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Health Services Study Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
Medical Society of the State of New York 
is one of the most important medical 
agencies in my State. It enjoys a mem- 
bership of 25,000 physicians whom it 
keeps informed regularly by a monthly 
Newsletter. Its membership has been 
following the hearings on the problems 
of the aged with close attention. The 
society has voted approval and support 
for Senate Joint Resolution 43, which I 
have sponsored, providing for the estab- 


lishment of a Health Services Study. 


Commission. Under this bill, a commis- 
sion would ‘be established to study and 
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propose legislative and other solutions to 
deal with the health needs of our citi- 
zens, with particular emphasis on the 
needs of groups like the aged, unem- 
ployed, mentally diseased, and low-in- 
come families. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
an excerpt from the society’s Newsletter, 
dated January 15, which contains a re- 
port of the resolution adopted by the 
council of the society. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

At its December 17 meeting the council 
voted approval and support of Senate Joint 
Resolution 43, introduced by Senator Jacos 
Javits, which would establish a Health 
Services Study Commission to determine the 
needs of citizens with special attention to 
certain groups, for example, the aged; and 
that the Senator be so informed. Voted also 
that a copy of the council’s action be sent 
to the AMA, 





Defender of the Shores—Arleigh Albert 
Burke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I am including an 
article published in the New York Times, 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960, entitled “De- 
fender of the Shores,” a tribute to the 
Chief of Naval Operations Adm. Arleigh 
Albert Burke. Admiral Burke is a man 
whose training, background, and devo- 
tion to the defense of our Nation calls 
for the most serious consideration to be 
given his counsel. 

We look to men like Admiral Burke to 
conduct our defense in time of war, and 
in the interests of peace we should weigh™ 
carefully their recommendations. The 
views of Admiral Burke have been laid 


before us, and it will be helpful to our - 


appreciation of his advice to recali his 
great record as set forth in the following 
article: 

DEFENDER OF THE SHORES 

(By Arleigh Albert Burke) 


The Navy's needs and policies are being de- 
fended before Congress by a no-nonsense 
officer whose reputation for fast and decisive 
action has spread far outside service circles. 

Admiral Arleigh Albert Burke once an- 
swered, when asked what the difference was 
between a good naval officer and a poor one: 
“About 10 seconds.” The reply helps to 
show why he won the nickname in World 
War II of “31-Knot Burke.” Word went 
through the Navy that whenever he was 
ordered into action with his squadron of de- 
Stroyers, the confirmation came back: “Com- 
ing in at 31 knots”—a bit better than the 
rated top speed for most destroyers of the 
day. 

His zest for action and his zeal for the 
Navy have marked his whole career. Captain 
Burke’s name was stricken from the 1949 
promotion list because he was suspected of 
having leaked information to the press in 
the bitter propaganda battle between the 
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Navy and the Air Force. It was restored, as 
a result of general criticism; and there never 
has been evidence that he had gone beyond 
legitimate defense of the Navy position. 

Captain Burke was made rear admiral, 
and in 1955 President Eisenhower reached 
over the heads of 91 officers senior to him 
to make him Chief of Naval Operations, a 
four-star admiral. 

Since then he has zealously pressed for the 
Navy’s needs. In testimony yesterday he 
told a Senate subcommittee that the Navy 
plarined to seek funds for six more Polaris 
submarines. f 

He is a husky 5 feet 11 inches and 200 
pounds. His eyes are still bright blue, 
though his sandy blond hair is greying. His 
manner is calm and his voice soft. 

When the admiral is not working, he likes 
to relax with his pipe and read. But his 
reputation in Washington is for working 
nearly all the time, with a spell in his Pen- 
tagon office even on Sundays. 

BORN IN COLORADO 


Arleigh Burke was born on a farm near 
Boulder, Colo., on October 19, 1901, the eld- 
est of six children. The family is not Irish, 
but a simplification of his Swedish grand- 
father’s name, Bjorkegren, which Americans 
found a little hard to handle. 

He entered the U.S. Naval Academy in the 
class of 1923. Contemporaries there have 
reported that Midshipman Burke was known 
as Billie (in tribute to the actress). They 
said he was noted for his capacity for vanilla 
ice cream and hotdogs. Even today, he is 
said to be unusually addicted to hotdogs 
as a lunch at his desk on busy days. 

He was graduated number 70 in a class 
of 414, and the day after graduation married 
Roberta Gorsuch, whom he had courted for 
4 years. 

He received a master’s degree in chemical 
engineering at the University of Michigan 
and when World War II started, he was on 
duty at the Naval Gun Factory in Washing- 
ton. His urgent pleas for combat duty got 
him first a sharp reprimand from his chief 
and then command of a destroyer division. 

Destroyers were his love, and in them he 
made a brilliant reputation. Apart from 
“31-Knot Burke,” he was known as “king of 
the cans” (can being naval slang for a 
destroyer). 

By the end of the war, he had won every 
decoration for valor that the Navy could 
give except the Medal of Honor. 


SERVED WITH MITSCHER 


As Commodore Burke, he ended the war 
on the staff of Adm. Marc A. Mitscher, com- 
manding Carrier Division 3 and, in 1946, as 
Captain Burke he was one of those assigned 
to make an exhaustive, top-secret study of 
the potentials of modern war—what might 
be developed and how. 

During the Korean war, he saw sea duty 
again as commander of a cruiser division 
and then played a prominent part in the 
cease-fire negotiations. 

He was a rear admiral and commander of 
destroyers in the Atlantic when the Presi- 
dent picked him for the Navy’s No. 1 job. 
He was deluged with letters from both en- 
listed men and officers hailing the choice. 





What’s Fair in Campaign War? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
February 1, by David Lawrence. With 
his usual discernment, Mr. Lawrence 
comments upon political ethics. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: s 


Wuatr’s Far In CAMPAIGN War?—Democrats 
Hirt ror ATTACKING SPEECHES BY DEFENSE 
Cuiers aT GOP DINNERS 


(By David Lawrence) 


Is the Democratic Party to continue to 
attack the Republican administration on the 
subject of defense policies, missiles, and 
outer space problems while urging that the 
Republican Party be deprived, in effect, of an 
opportunity to make authoritative replies? 

This question is asked because of the na- 
ture of certain statements which have all 
the earmarks of having been prepared by the 
Democratic publicity experts, though issued 
in behalf of two Democratic Senators. One 
statement says that the appearance of top 
Defense Department civilian officials as 
speakers at a Republican fundraising dinner 
was “unethical and beneath the dignity of 
this administration.” Another Senator is 
quoted as accusing the administration of a 
“callous disregard of even the most elemen- 
tary proprieties,” and his statement adds: 

“In view of the 40-odd billions of defense 
contracts to be let to our big businessmen 
by the officials of the Department of De- 
fense, it is not surprising that in one eve- 
ning the Republican Party should be able 
to coilect $7 million for the next cam- 
paign. * * * In due course * * * many 
more millions are to be - This is 
just the initial downpayment to get the ball 
rolling.” , 

The implication is that only defense con- 
tractors attended the $100-a-plate dinners in 
82 cities last week, which, of course, is not 
true, since a total of more than 100,000 peo- 
ple were there. 

For several months now Democratic Sen- 
ators and Representatives have been getting 
headlines by crying out that the United 
States is weak in defense and that there is a 
dangerous gap between this country’s Armed 
Forces and the Soviet Union’s. This issue 
now reached into the political campaign. 

So the other night the Republicans decided 
to make reply. They lined up their top civil- 
ian officials from the Defense Department to 
speak .at a coast-to-coast dinner over closed- 
circuit television. The persons in the audi- 
ences were for the most part the influential 
Republicans who are expected to debate with 
the opposition at the grassroots every issue 
of the coming campaign. No better oppor- 
tunity for the Republican administration 
to tell its story to its own supporters could 
have been devised. Yet when the Republi- 
cans publicly endeavor to give authoritative 
information direct from the administration 
Officials in the Defense Department, they are 
immediately accused of being unethical. 

It may be questioned just what is ethical 
or unethical about dragging the defense 
problem into politics, and who, after all, 
started the partisan treatment of the defense 
problem? It might also be asked if any of 
the Democrats have received inspiration, 
financial or otherwise, from those defense 
contractors who either want bigger appro- 
priations or are resentful because some of 
their contracts have been vanceled. One 
thing is certain, the beneficiaries of defense 
work are by no means confined to one party. 

It would be much better, of course, if the 
Defense Department were kept out of politics 
altogether, but such a rule should apply to 
both parties. It will be recalled that in the 
presidential campaign of 1948, the late James 
Forrestal, Secretary of Defense, was insistent 
that the Defense Department keep out of the 
campaign. While President Truman con- 
curred at the time, the resentment produced 
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among Democratic Party leaders was such 
that it contributed to the effectiveness of the 
cabal that set out after the election to force 
Mr. Forrestal from his post. 

It will be recalled also that, in one cam- 
paign in which the late Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was a candidate for Vice President, there 
was sent out over his signature a circular 
letter soliciting campaign funds from defense 
contractors who had benefited by projects in 
World War I, when he was Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. 

If the campaign records are researched, 
moreover, it will be found that contributions 
from individuals working for companies that 
have defense contracts are not out of pro- 
portion to those from individuals employed 
by companies in other lines of business. 

If those groups benefiting from govern- 
mental funds or legislation are to be estop- 
ped from contributing to presidential cam- 
paigns, then the Democratic Party might be 
the greater loser. Many millions of dollars 
are collected by the Democrats from labor- 
union members and blocs which are putting 

on Government for favorable legis- 
lation and appropriations. 

Some of the most outspoken critics of the 

administration in Congress have received 
large sums in their election campaigns from 
such sources, and one has yet to hear any 
criticism from Republicans declaring it un- 
ethical for leading Democrats in Congress 
to be addressing the conventions and local 
meetings of these organizations or pressure 
groups. Nor have former officials of the De- 
fense Department, who held office under the 
Democratic administration, hesitated to 
make speeches at fundraising dinners where 
presumably there are those present who 
might benefit financially if a Democratic 
administration is elected next November. 
_ Fair play would seem to require that de- 
fense contractors not be singled out as any 
more unethical if they attend dinners given 
by political parties than are other busi- 
nessmen. To imply that the total sums re- 
ceived from everybody who bought a ticket 
to a fundraising dinner given by the Re- 
publicans is “an initial downpayment” from 
defense contractors and doesn’t mean the 
same thing when contributed on the Demo- 
eratic side is a bit of rationalization that 
doesn’t sound like fairplay. 





Layers of Fat in the Defense Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks I place herewith in the Recorp 
an editorial from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of February 4, 1960, entitled 
“Fat in the Defense Budget.” 

This editorial deals with important 
hearings held b ythe Joint Economic 
Committee on January 28, 29, and 30, 
1960, on the subject of “Impact of De- 
fense Procurement on the Economy.” 
This is a most important subject for in- 
vestigation by that committee when one 
considers the extent of the Department 
of Defense procurement expenditures. 


According to a recent report of the 
Attorney General the armed services 
procurement actions from 1950 to 1959 
totaled. some 38 million separate trans- 
actions having a volume of $228.4 billion. 
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According to the same report expendi- 
tures for fiscal 1959 excluding certain 
important elements amounted to $22.873 
billion. 

We find also, Mr. Speaker, that— 

First, the current rate of defense ex- 
penditures is $45.7 billion or 58 percent 
of the total Government expenditures— 
or about 10 percent of our gross national 
product. 

Second, according to the Attorney 
General 86.4 percent of military procure- 
ment by volume was by negotiated con- 
tracts in fiscal 1959. 

Third, the percentage of. the riskless 
cost-reimbursement type contracts have 
increased by volume from 12.7 percent 
in 1951 during the Korean conflict to 40.9 
percent in fiscal 1959. 

Fourth, the 100 largest defense con- 
tractors received 61.2 percent of the con- 
tracts by dollar volume during fiscal 1951. 

Fifth, the 100 largest received 73.8 per- 
cent of the business for fiscal 1959. 

Sixth, the 10 largest received 37 per- 
cent of the business during fiscal 1959. 
They are General Dynamics Corp., Boe- 
ing Airplane Co., North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., General Electric Co., Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., Douglas Aircraft Co., 
United Aircraft Corp., Martin Co., 
Hughes Aircraft Co., American Tele- 


’ phone & Telegraph Co. 


Seventh, the Department of Defense 
supply systems contained $26.7 billion 
worth of surplus, excess, and long sup- 
ply of personal property as of June 30, 
1958. This is 76 percent more than our 
imports of merchandise of $15.2 billion 
for calendar 1959; 52 percent more than 
our total exports of merchandise for cal- 
endar year 1959 which was $17.6 billion. 

Eighth, the estimated surplus disposal 
program for the Department of Defense 
for the current fiscal year will amount to 
approximately $10 billion or twice the 
average annual rate for the War Assets 
Administration during the period 
1944-49. 

Ninth, despite the O’Mahoney Act of 
1952 and the McCormack-Curtis Act of 
1958 which give the Secretary of Defense 
broad authority to integrate supply sys- 
tems, the surface of the problem has 
merely been scratched to date. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a most serious 
matter which many Members of the Con- 
gress, the Hoover Commission, and others 
have brought to the attention of the 
public for many years. As I stated in a 
letter to Secretary Wilson on October 24, 
1955—the integration of common sup- 
ply and service activities in the Depart- 
ment of Defense would yield sufficient 
funds to procure many things needed 
for the national welfare such as educa- 
tion, health, conservation, debt reduc- 
tions, and even defense itself. 

The editorial follows: 

Fat In THE DEFENSE BupGeT 

Testimony before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of Congress has made it clear that 
millions, or even billion, can be cut from 
the Nation’s defense bill—without taking a 
dollar from funds earmarked for missiles or 
other military hardware. In fact, the money 
saved by elimination of budgetary fat might 
well be used to buy more military strength. 

We refer to disclosures of continued waste- 
ful duplication of services in the logistical 
field by the various Armed Forces, Accord- 
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ing to competent witnesses before the com- 
mittee, the defense agencies have made little 
progress in eliminating duplication and over- 
lapping of many supply and related services 
since the Hoover Commission called for cen- 
traijzation of procurement and supply activi- 
ties.. It has been estimated by members of 
the Hoover Commission that some $2 billion 
might be saved the taxpayers by centraliza- 
tion. 

Controller General Joseph Campbell cited 
to the committee a number of glaring exam- 
ples of blind buying and selling by military 
departments that, but for action by his office, 
would have cost the Government millions of 
dollars. “In one case,” he said, “we found 
that during the same period one service had 
a long supply and excess of aircraft engines 
and accessory parts available for interservice 
use, while another service was placing orders 
for identical items.” In another case the 
Army planned to buy helicopter parts from 
private industry, although the Air Force had 
more than $6 million worth of the same items 
left over from a reduced program. 

One of the persuasive critics of military 
waste was Perry M. Shoemaker, railroad 


president and vice chairman of the Commit- - 


tee of Hoover Commission Task Force Mem- 
bers. He pointed out that although Congress 
has authorized the Defense Department to 
integrate supply functions, as recommended 
by the Hoover Commission, military officials 
seem reluctant to use the authority. Their 
only move so far, the committee was told, 
has been to set up a single-manager system 
for procurement of a few items used in com- 
mon by the three services. Under this sys- 
tem one branch will purchase food or cloth- 
ing or fuel or medical supplies for the other 
branches—but without information as to 
present stocks, usage rates, or other impor- 
tant details. Richard Newman, a staff mem- 
ber of the congressional committee, stressed 
that the particular service doing the buying 
cannot evaluate requests or take steps to 
redistribute excess stocks and reduce inven- 
tory investments. 

Defense officials pointed to the single- 
manager system as proof of their concern 
over waste and their desire to cooperate in 
reducing overlapping of housekeeping activi- 
ties. But Mr. Shoemaker and other wit- 
nesses declared that this was only a first 
step, a temporary expedient that is not a 
real substitute for a permanent centraliza- 
tion of purchasing and distribution func- 
tions in the Defense Department. And if, 


, as the Hoover task force of outstanding busi- 


nessmen and other specialists has asserted, 
billions of defense dollars are being wasted 
through uncoordinated procurement and 
supply management, it is time to put mili- 
tary buying on a businesslike basis and use 
the savings to build up our lagging weapons 
arsenal. 





Amendment of National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
T ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
I have received from Mr. John C, Lynn, 
expressing the views of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in regard to 
S. 2929, to amend the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 in order to repeal 
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certain provisions requiring affidavits of 
belief. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN FaRM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 4, 1960. 
The Honorable Harry Fioop Brrp, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Byrp: The American Farm 
Bureau Federation, representing the views 
of 1,602,117 member families in 49 States 
and Puerto Rico, is opposed to the passage 
of S. 2929 (KenNepy, Democrat, of Massa- 
chusetts) which amends the National De- 
fense Education Act by striking section 
1001(f) (2), the provision requiring the dis- 
claimer affidavit. 

In considering this matter at our most 
recent annual meeting the voting delegates, 
representing the member State farm bu- 
reaus, developed the following policy: 

“We favor the retention and enforcement 
of the requirements in the National Defense 
Education Act that recipients of Federal 
scholarships swear allegiance to the United 
States and file affidavits stating they do not 
belong to or support any organization in- 
tent on overthrowing the U.S. Government.” 

As you know, the American Farm Bureau 
opposed the passage of the National Defense 
Education Act on the grounds that it was 
unnecessary and that it would inject Federal 
control into our State and local educational 
programs. Farm Bureau favored the adop- 
tion of the Senate amendment that estab- 
lished the loyalty oath and disclaimer affi- 
davit. We sincerely believe that this pro- 
vision of the Defense Education Act is neces- 
sary and important since the stated purpose 
of this act is to strengthen our national 
defenses. 

We are convinced that the support for the 
elimination of the disclaimer affidavit does 
not come from American college men and 
women, but comes instead from college ad- 
ministrators and professors. American men 
and women who are truly deserving of de- 
fense scholarships welcome the opportunity 
to not only take an oath of allegiance to 
support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States but also take pride in comply- 
ing with the disclaimer affidavit require- 
ment. 

The contention that S. 2929, if adopted, 
would still require recipients to take the 
same oath requirement as Members of Con- 
gress, armed services, Government, etc., is 
true; however, it must be kept in mind that 
persons in military service, Government, 
etc., are required to answer, under oath, 
numerous questions relating to their per- 
sonal views and associations with any and all 
subversive elements. If their answers indi- 
cate a friendliness toward subversive ele- 
ments, there is little likelihood that such 
persons will be considered acceptable for 
service. We reject the contention of the 
proponents of S. 2929 that the standard oath 
requirement, with the elimination of the 
disclaimer affidavit, would be as effective in 
establishing loyalty to the U.S. Constitution 
as is the system used by the military and 
others sworn to protect the Constitution of 
the United States. 

We see no reason why recipients of 
scholarships or payments under the National 
Defense Education Act should be exempt 
from the present disclaimer affidavit. 

We believe that every loyal citizen should 
be ready and willing at any time to assert 
his loyalty to the United States and to 
answer freely and unreservedly any questions 
affecting such loyalty, and that only citi- 
zens who do so should be eligible to receive 
the benefits provided by the National De- 
fense Education Act. We, therefore, rec- 
ommend that S. 2929 be defeated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun C. LYNN, 
Legislative Director. 
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Address by Hon. Paul J. Kilday at the 
Launching of the U.S.S. “John King” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress by the Honorable Paut J. K1upay, 
Member of Congress, 20th District of 
Texas, at the launching of the U.SS. 
John King at Bath, Maine, on January 
30, 1960. Mrs. Paul Kilday, the very 
charming and gracious wife of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, christened this new 
guided-missile destroyer. 

I know of no Member of Congress held 
in greater esteem by his colleagues than 
Pau, Kiipay. Because of his outstand- 
ing ability and unusual foresight, I be- 
lieve every Member of.Congress will 
benefit by reading this short address de- 
livered by Mr. Kilday at the launching 
of the U.'SS. John King. 


AppREss OF Pau. J. KILDAY, MEMBER OF CoN- 
Gress 20TH District or TExas, aT LAUNCH- 
ING or U.S.S. “JoHN Kinc” 


Our Military Establishment is in a period 
of transition. The development and intro- 
duction into our Armed Forces of rockets, 
missiles and nuclear power creates a new war 
potential. 

Transition from convential weapons to new 
weapons is not new in our Military Establish- 
ment. Inevitably, the new weapon is spec- 
tacular when compared to older concepts. 
They capture the imagination of the people. 
Our people have always been willing to trans- 
late the effect of such new weapons into 
wishful thinking. Each new weapon pro- 
duces the hope that any future war will be 
most destructive of our enemy and prac- 
tically bloodless for our own forces. Of 
course, such a day will never come. 

In each transition the service carrying it 
on has faced the necessity of continued op- 
eration and maintenance of the conventional 
while developing and procuring the new. 
This is always most costly. It is, therefore, 
necessary to resist the clamor to do away 
with the conventional, even before the new 
weapon is on hand and operational. 

The advent of nuclear weapons and their 
delivery by unmanned intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles (ICBM) and intermediate range 
ballistic missiles (ICBM) differs from prior 
transitions in two respects. First, they are 
more spectacular than anything which the 
mind could previously conceive; and, second, 
they are fantastically expensive. 

Some military men, in pointing out the 
necessity for and the devastating effect of 
these ballistic missiles in an all-out nuclear 
war, have, unfortunately, led the people to 
believe that all conventional weapons are 
obsolete. Sometimes I fear that, in their 
enthusiasm, they have convinced themselves 
that such is the case, 

Such an atmosphere has made the mainte- 
nance of a force in being more difficult, Talk 
of 20-minute war has tended to obscure the 
more likely eventuality of a limited as dis- 
tinguished from all-out nuclear war. Nota 
limited war which could ignore all of the 
progress which has been made in rockets, 
missiles and atomic weapons, but a war util- 
izing all of these developments—a war in 
which rockets, missiles, and atomic weapons 
of limited destructive force and of tactical 
application would be used. 
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Today a new destroyer will be launched and 
in due time will be commissioned and be- 
come a part of our naval fleets. Such a 
launching is always a significant occasion and 
one in which ancient traditions are observed. 
However, the real significance of this day lies 
in the fact that the John King is a guided 
missile destroyer. It utilizes conventional 
guns and torpedoes; but also combines the 
use of missiles with tremendous surface-to- ~ 
air range and rockets effective against sub-_ 
marines. 

The John King is, therefore, the realistic 
balance of the old and the new. It is the 
realistic application of the family of weapons. 
It is another strong link in the chain of 
defense against assault from the air or the 
very real submarine menace, 

The John King is evidence of sound plan- 
ning for present and future potential dangers. 
We launch her with every best wish for a 
fair breeze on all the seas she may sail. We 
shall feel more secure because she rides the 
waves with her guns, torpedoes, rockets, mis- 
siles, and sonar, ever ready. Through her 
life our prayers go with her that none of her 
weapons will ever be fired in anger. We are 
confident, too, that her existence renders that 
possibility more remote. 





The Favorite Story of Representative 
Joe L. Evins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD is mostly filled with 
serious matter. I must accept and I do 
accept my share of the responsibility for 
burdening the Recorp with serious sub- 
ject matter, particularly since I spoke 
for about 3 hours yesterday on nuclear 
‘weapons policy. It has occurred to me 
that it might serve well to have printed 
in the Recorp an amusing anecdote re- 
ported by a great reporter, newspaper- 
man, and gentleman, Elmer Hinton, 
whose home is in Portland, Tenn., in an 
article published in a recent issue of the 
Nashville Tennesseean. Perhaps a read- 
ing of this delightful article may lighten 
and brighten the day for those who here 
labor and for those who may read the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THe Favorire Story oF REPRESENTATIVE 

Jor L. Evins 
(By Elmer Hinton) 

The favorite story of Representative Jor 
L. Evins, of Smithville, is of an incident 
which he says brought him a newly-found 
humility. 

The Fourth District Congressman had been 
in office a few years and was running for re- 
election. He figured he had a right good 
acquaintance with the voters of his district. 

One day he was driving along the road 
when he picked up a hill farmer who wanted 
a ride into the county seat town. 

Congressman Evins told the ol@ man he 
was a candidate for reelection to 

“Aw, I know you,” said the old farmer, 
flashing a toothless grin. “You air ALBERT 
Gore.” 
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“No, I’m not Atperr Gorr,” Evins replied, 
“although we are neighbors and 


“Uy course,” the old farmer said, “I 
shoulda knowed all the time—you air Ross 
Bass.” 

Trying to be more ware the Smithville 
lawmaker said: 

“No, I’m Edgar Evins’ : son, of Smithville.” 

“Aw, now I know who you air,” the hillman 
*replied, “you air the feller what has them 
walkin’ horses.” . 

Again Congressman Evins had to tell the 
old man he was mistaken, that he was think- 
ing about his brother. With that explana- 
tion the grizzled farmer smiled with complete 
recognition. 

“Well, bless my soul,” he said, “I gotcha 
straight now. You air Judge Smartt’s 
son-in-law.” 

Which he is. 





The Future of the Mississippi Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Mississippi Valley Association, meeting 
Monday in St. Louis, heard its president, 
Mr. Donald O’Toole, give an excellent 
and highly informative report on “The 
Future of the Mississippi Valley,” and 
this speech contained a wealth of infor- 
mation which should be of great inter- 
est to every American interested in the 
economic growth of this country. 

Mr. O’Toole, after pointing up in posi- 
tive terms our tremendous future needs 
for water and for water development in 
this country, stressed that our rate of 
construction for our waterways has been 
lagging badly. For example, he points 
out that “During the period 1950-58, na- 
tional income increased 51 percent, pop- 
ulation increased 16.6 percent, costs of 
construction increased 66 percent, and 
Federal appropriations for waterways 
improvements decreased 9.6 percent.” 

Mr. Speaker, in view of this Nation’s 
tremendous population growth and in the 
light of our tremendous future require- 
ments in every field of water resources 
development, we cannot, as Mr. O’Toole 
points out, afford to restrain such ex- 
penditures within limits that are related 
to virtually no growth in population or 
international responsibilities. 

On the contrary, one of our most ur- 
gent needs is the acceleration of our wa- 
ter resources development projects at 
the greatest possible speed. For exam- 
ple, acceleration of the Arkansas River 
Basin development program, which is 
now under construction by the Army 
Corps of Engineers, would do at least 
three important things. 

It would lower construction costs to 
the Federal Government by millions of 
dollars. 

It would give great economic impetus 
to the entire Arkansas River Basin area, 
unlocking its storehouses of natural re- 
sources and providing new markets. 
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It would enable the Nation as a whole 
to reap more quickly, and inexpensively, 
the economic benefits. which would ac- 
crue by completion of this project. 

Mr. Speaker, because I believe Mr. 
O’Toole’s significant speech will be of 
tremendous interest to Americans every- 
where interested in the development of 
our water resources, I should like to 
insert this report in the Recorp at this 
point. 

THE FUTURE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 

The Mississippi Valley is the richest valley 
in the entire world. A great natural basin, it 
takes up most of central United States—all 
the land between the western slopes of the 
Allegheny Mountains and the eastern slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains, except for the rela- 
tively small north central portion which 
drains into the Great Lakes. 

Into this basin pour the rivulets, creeks, 
and streams which collect the surplus rain 
and snow falling on its vast land and moun- 
tain areas. Converging together into small 
rivers, then larger rivers, these waters finally 
form the great Ohio River, the rich Ten- 
nessee, the mighty Missouri, the long and 
wild Arkansas, and other great rivers—all 
finally converging into the Father of Waters— 
the Mississippi River. 

The Mississippi Valley is the heart and 
core of the United States, the wealthiest 
Nation in the world. Here are found prac- 
tically all of the resources that account for 
the wealth of our country. 

Here are the oil wells of Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Louisiana; here are the coalfields of Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia; 
here are the vast corn and wheat fields of 
Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Iowa, and 
Illinois; here are the cattle and hog ranges 
and feeding lots of Texas, Oklahoma, Iowa, 
and Illinois; here are such great industrial 
cities as Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and St. 
Louis, where we unite the iron ore of north- 
ern Michigan, Canada, and South America 
with coal from the Mississippi Valley; here 
are the international seaports of Chicago and 
New Orleans, from whence the enormous pro- 
duction of this great valley moves out to the 
markets of the world. 

The Mississippi Valley is the reason for 
the preeminence of the United States in 
world affairs, and its sole hope for maintain- 
ing that preeminence. Competition between 
nations today is not just warfare—it begins 
with economic competition, and final victory 
is determined by economic superiority. 
World War II proved that. 

Wars today are wars between great nations, 
not small countries. They begin many years 
before the first shots are fired, and their 
preparations are long and deep indeed. 

Those who are most concerned with a 
nation’s defense must make certain that all 
of its products—agricultural, mineral, and 
manufactured—can be produced, assembled, 
and delivered better and faster than any 
other nation. Thus can victory be best as- 
sured—a victory which looks so certain to a 
hostile nation that no war ever breaks out. 
The first step in national defense is indus- 
trial and economic superiority. 

Men produce and deliver goods according 
to the forces which drive them. We in the 
United States have the three greatest stimuli 
to achievement of maximum efficiency in pro- 
duction and delivery—democracy, private 
ownership of property, and the profit motive. 


himself with others in striking for his goals. 
Private ownership of property enables man to 
acquire his own tools and his own land to 
use as he knows best to achieve his goals. 
The profit motive challenges him to 
and deliver at lowest possible costs. 
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he may fully enjoy the rich rewards of his 
personal efforts. 

These stimuli—democracy, private owner- 
ship of property, and the profit motive—op- 
erating in this great and rich valley, should 
enable us to outproduce and underprice any 
other productive area in the world, as to 
those products which are indigenous to our 
land and resources. When the resources of 
this valley are properly utilized, and midwest- 
ern man is fully and completely harnessed 
to them, then production results which ef- 
fects great prosperity, before; it has to be 
used for military defense. The successful 
defense of our country—of any country— 
begins with the development of a strong pro- 
ductive economy which meets its tests in 
world markets. The ability to outproduce 
and undersell other nations in a production 
economy as vast and complex as ours con- 
tains the entire ability to discourage other 
nations from tampering with us. 

Nature has provided us with the rich nat- 
ural resources of the Mississippi Valley. She 
has even blessed us with plenty of rainfall— 
30 inches per year—to give us the water to 
bring them into production. There remain 
just these things for Mississippi Valley men 
to do in using these natural bounties: 

To unite, so that each man or body of men 
can join with his fellows, in achieving maxi- 
mum development of natural resources, and 
minimum damage to one another. 

To bring under control the things that 
Nature gives us raw and untamed; a wild and 
flooding river is as inexcusably useless as 
a strong mustang which has not been brought 
to bridle. 

To conserve so that maximum continuous 
usage may be enjoyed; a great river that gets 
the same amount of water every year, but is 
permitted to range from raging floods to 
stinking dry beds, is as unforgivable to mod- 
ern man as an electric generating plant that 
provides electric light by day and doesn’t 
operate at night. 

We have the capacities to unite and control 
these bounties of Nature, and unite we must. 
Not only does the whole Mississippi Valley 
depend on us—so also does our beloved Na- 
tion. Indeed, so does the whole world. For 
the efficiency with which we harness these 
resources into production and delivery de- 
termines the safety and prosperity of our Na- 
tion, and the peace and prosperity of the 
world, which will live better and more eco- 
nomically because we deliver our products 
into world markets at lower costs. 

Water is the great catalyst that is vitally 
necessary to all of our production, assembly, 
manufacture, and delivery operations. With- 
out water, nothing—literally nothing—can 
be produced. Whole nations lie barren and 
poverty stricken if they do not have water. 
Nations which have plenty of water, con- 
trolled so that it is available when 
and where needed—these nations can have 
the rich blessedness that we have in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Water must not only irrigate crops—it 
must also float valuable minerals to sur- 
faces, and wash away useless scale. Water 
carries ships and barges which assemble raw 
materials for cooking, for melding, for fus- 
ing. Water cools the hot coils of industry, 
so that manufacturing operations can be 
carried on, and water catalyzes in the pro- 
duction of every kind of material you use— 
your suit, your fountain pen, your wrist- 
watch, your car, all of these require billions 
of gallons of water in their manufacture; 
without water, 12 months per year, factories 
cannot operate. Water again carrying ships 
and barges enables delivery of finished prod- 
ucts at lowest possible delivery costs. Water 
finally slakes the thirsts of the men who live 
‘everywhere, and carries away their wastes. 

The network of the Mississippi River sys- 
tem is wonderfully suited to the orm- 
ance of all of these tasks for its valley. 
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Steadily, year-by-year, rain and snow waters 
running into the Mississippi River system, 
flush down the great valley. 

During. the year, there are wide vari- 
ances—sometimes nature floods us, some- 
times she stops rain and snow for months. 
But she has constructed our.streams and 
valleys so that they can be plugged, so that 
the basins of their valleys can be filled with 
water when it pours down, and then eked 
out through dams during the rainless 
months that follow. 

Up to relatively recent years, such con- 
trols have not been needed. Our popula- 
tion and national security did not demand 
such intense use of our river waters. 

But now the triple threats of an enor- 
mously growing population, a huge indus- 
trial economy with a ravenous appetite for 
water and a hostile enemy nation of great 
resources—these three threats call for care- 
ful planning and maximum utilization of 
our rivers. Just how are we measuring up 
to these responsibilities? 

In the 55 years between 1900 arid 1955, our 
daily use of water increased from 40 billion 
gallons to over 262 billion gallons, or over 
6% times; in the next 20 years it will again 
increase 191 billion gallons to 453 billion 
gallons, or 11.3 times what it was in 1900. 
Our supply of water—from nature—is just 
what it was in 1900. 

Obviously we are going to have to adopt 
and enforce every possible means of con- 
serving water. For nature isn’t going to give 
us any more than she always has. We must 
catch it, save it, eke it out, and clean all 
pollution out of it so that it may be used 
over and over again as it descends down- 
stream. 

Facilities to do all these things can be in- 
stalled at costs fully justified by the many 
and ‘complex benefits they produce. A dam 
which holds up the descent of floodwaters 
not only protects the cities and farms in the 
valley below—it provides recreation, hy- 
draulic power, a controlled and dependable 
stream on which towboats and barges move. 
A sewage disposal plant not only disposes of 
a homely problem—it also contributes to 
regulation of river levels; it enables recre- 
ational use of the river; it makes possible 
factories alongside of it. The river valley 
which was once barely populated because of 
the wrecking damage of a wild river be- 
comes, when the river is dammed and con- 
trolled, a rich area marked by lush farms, 
busy industries and a healthy people. 

But we have not been building these river 
facilities, much though they are obviously 
going to be needed. During the period 1950—- 
58, national income increased 51 percent, 
population increased 16.6 percent, costs of 
construction increased 66 percent, and Fed- 
eral appropriations for waterways improve- 
ments decreased 9.6 percent. If we apply 
the increase in cost of construction (66 per- 
cent) to the budget for 1950, we develop 
a requirement of $1.8 billion for waterways 
appropriations for 1960; the actual amount 
appropriated is about $1 billion. 

Our appropriations for waterways improve- 
ments have been consistently lagging behind 
increases in population, national income and 
costs of construction. In spite of positive 
and undeniable estimates of enormous re- 
quirements by 1975 when our population will 
be 200 million people—over 21 percent greater 
than in 1955—Congress and the administra- 
tion have consistently restrained expendi- 
tures on waterways within limits that are 
related to virtually no growth in population 
or internatiomal responsibilities. 

It is Just like owning a large industry and 
refusing to let management spend any 
money on research ‘and development or on 

“new plant and machinery. If you own stock 
in such a company, you had better sell out, 
because it’s going to lose out—it’s going to 
fail. 

We cannot let this happen. We who have 
assumed responsibility for this Mississippi 
Valley must—for the good of our Nation— 
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prevail upon our Government to spend the 
funds necessary to give the Mississippi Valley 
the plant and machinery it must have. If 
we are to have the waterway facilities we 
must have by 1975, there must be a minimum 
of $1.8 billion per year invested by the Gov- 
ernment between now and then. 

And we don’t mean spent. We are talking 
about money invested by the Government in 
the tools and buildings of production, not 
spent for things having no enduring value. 
The salary paid the mailman last month 
for delivering your mail has no value in the 
future; the money invested in a dam will 
make it possible for goods to be produced 
and delivered cheaper for years to come. 
The funds we seek will lower total costs of 
production including taxes; failure to invest 
them will raise total costs of production in- 
cluding taxes. 

With our rivers under proper development 
comes the need for knowing and understand- 
ing our markets. Here we who-make up the 
Mississippi Valley are going to have to edu- 
cate ourselves considerably beyond our pred- 
ecessors. 

For our production must go to far distant 
markets. We must hit those markets with 
the products they want and need, in the 
sizes, shapes and colors they want. We must 
get them to understand what we can do, 
and to place their orders with us. 

We have, it seems, eight major markets 
for our production: The Central United 
States—largely our own Mississippi Valley; 
the east coast of the United States; the west 
coast of the United States; Canada; South 
American; Europe; Asia; Africa. 

If we are to get the most out of these 
markets, we must begin to think aLout them, 
and set up continuous contacts w’*l.. them. 
Just letting sales happen is not the Ameri- 
can way. No business is any good unless you 
have to go out and get it. 

Somehow, some way, we should effect the 
organization of a master chamber of com- 
merce for the entire Mississippi Valley. Such 
an organization, representing all of the in- 
dividual chambers of commerce which are 
now members of the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation, should undertake the promotion 
of all of their products, services, and re- 
sources. 

It is a natural follow-up to the job of 
organizing the development of the valley’s 
water resources. The basic objective in de- 
veloping them is maximum production at 
lowest costs. When that is achieved, mar- 
kets must be developed and retained. 

Another organization should be formed to 
take over the task, or perhaps a new activity 
of the Mississippi Valley Association can do 
the job. If another organization is formed, 
then a lot of things are going to be done 
twice, and a lot of valuable material and 
resources will be developed and maintained 
at double costs. In any event, we should 
get on with the task, we who have sought 
to develop these production-making water 
resources. We should assure ourselves of 
our markets. 

The future ahead of the Mississippi Valley 
is busy. It is a future of hard work, of long 
hours of thinking, planning, arguing, and 
selling. And it is a future of great prosperity. 





Soviet Russia-Red China Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 
HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 
OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, there 


has been much discussion, and it cur- 
rently continues, on the subject of the 
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“Two Chinas” policy. Recently, I have 
had_the pleasure of reading two articles 
on this subject, written by Dr. Carsun 
Chang, and which were published in the 
Chinese World daily newspaper of San 
Francisco, on November 28 and Novem- 
ber 29, 1959. 

Mr. President, in order that Dr. 
Chang’s views on this extremely impor- 
tant subject may be made available for 
reading ky all Members of Congress, and 
others interested, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Chang’s articles be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

Dr. CarsuN CHANG GIVES VIEW ON POSSIBLE 
“Two Curnas” Policy 

We have recently had five instances in- 
dicating that the United States has been con- 
sidering a policy which recognizes two 
Chinas. 

These instances are: 

1. A court verdict stating that Formosa is 
not a nation. 

2. President Eisenhower’s use of the term, 
“the Republic of Formosa.” . 

3. The State Department’s explanation 
that “Republic of Formosa” really means the 
Republic of China which has its capital 
in Formosa. 

4. The report that Mr. Eisenhower asked 

Premier Khrushchev if the Soviet policy to- 
ward Germany was not inconsistent with its 
policy toward China. If Germany is divided 
into two parts, why cannot China likewise 
be divided? In this talk between Mr. Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Khrushchev there appeared 
to be a foreshadowing of a kind of Republic 
of Formosa. 
«5. The Conlon Report—which was pub- 
lished as a study for the US. Senate—pro- 
posing that Communist China be admitted 
into the U.N. by a series of steps; that it be 
given diplomatic recognition; that the Na- 
tionalist China Government of Taiwan be 
changed to the Republic of Formosa. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The two Chinas policy means then that 
Communist China will be admitted into the 
U.N., that it will be given diplomatic recog- 
nition by the United States, that it will trade 
with the United States, that it will have cul- 
tural exchanges with the United States. 

This brings up a series of exceedingly com- 
plex and important considerations. If Com- 
munist China is admitted into the U.N., the 
Republic of China on Formosa must relin- 
quish its seat in the Security Council. It is 
assumed that Formosa will keep her seat in 
the General Assembly. The consequence of 
this with all that it entails, is that the Re- 
public of China will no longer be the Re- 
public of China. Regardless of what name it 
may bear, it will be the Republic of Formosa. 


THREE ASPECTS 


I shall discuss three aspects of this policy: 
1. Nationalist China. 2. Communist China. 
3. The United States. 

1. Nationalist China, whose Government is 
now restricted to Formosa, considers herself 
to be the legitimate Government of China. 
The millions of Chinese who came to Taiwan 
with the Nationalist Party expect that this 
Government will someday regain the main- 
land, and that they then will be able to re- 
turn to their homes. The 15 million anti- 
Communist Chinese now residing in other 
parts of the world also hope for a unified, 
free China. They therefore give their sup- 
port to the Nationalist Government, rather 
than to a divided China. 

_ Qn the day that the two Chinas policy is 
proclaimed, the people of Formosa and the 
Chinese throughout the world will lose all 
hope of a unified, free China. The millions 
of Chinese now residing abroad will see no 
way out except in their complete support 
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of the Communist Government. The stabil- 
ity of the Government of Formosa itself will 
become a question. It is that 
Chiang Kai-shek will agree to continue as 
President of the Republic of Formosa. The 


so-called Republic of Formosa, in short, seems 


to be a phenomenon of uncertainty, except 
im one respect: it will cause trouble in that 
area and elsewhere. 

2. Communist China has declared many 
times that Formosa belongs to her, despite 
the legalistic view of the United States that 
no treaty is valid which assigns Formosa 
to China. Communist China is adamant in 
its claiming of Formosa, and it will con- 
tinue to be so. 

WARSAW TALKS 


The US. Government has been negotiating 
with the Communist Ambassador to Poland, 
for 2 years now, in an effort at finding a 
formula which would permit of China’s re- 
nunciation of the use of force to attain a 
solution to this problem. Nobody seems to 
lsnow whether or not such a formula can be 
developed. And, even if it can, it will be 
worth only as much as ‘the paper on which 
it is inscribed. At her convenience Com- 
munist China will denounce it—and, even- 
tually, renounce it. The desire to keep 
Forrhosa in the hands of the United States 
with the consent of Communist China is 
quite unrealistic. 

3. From the U.S. point of view, Formosa 
is a link in the U.S. chain of military de- 
fenses. She hopes to keep it. If she thinks 
to keep it as a kind of protectorate, either 
as a Republic of Formosa or as an area un- 
der military rule, it can mean only coloniza- 
tion, and this will make her very unpopular 
among the nations of Asia. It will give 
Communist China more reason than ever 
before to accuse the United States of im- 
perialism. 

Some may then ask, “If this policy of two 
Chinas is impracticable, what do you propose 
in its place?” My answer is that the problem 
of China should be solved in accordance with 
the principles of justice and decency, and 
not for reasons of expediency. The United 
States should declare to the world that the 
Republic of China is an independent and 
sovereign country, and that mainland China 
Was seized by a small minority of men 
trained by the U.SS.R. against the will and 
contrary to the welfare of the Chinese peo- 
ple, with the purpose of furthering the cause 
of communistic enslavement of the world. 
It should be declared also that the Ameri- 
can people do not wish to impose their form 
of government on China, and that they do 
not think that any kind of dictatorship is 
desired or supported by the Chinese. 


DEMOCRACY 


China should be democratic and under the 
rule of a multiparty system of government. 
This is the system that offers safeguards of 
liberty and progress which are not offered 
by the one-party system. The nature of 
each party should be subjected always to 
the scrutiny of the people. When a party 
is no longer worthy of popular respect and 
trust, it should be outlawed. The status of 
any group as a government party or opposi- 
tion party should be decided by free elec- 
tions. 

China’s foreign policy should embody 
friendliness toward all nations and ‘permit 
of no destructive alliance with any nation 
against any other. China’s economy should 
be developed in:cooperation with all coun- 
tries qualified and able to give such coop- 
eration. 

Multiparty politics, cooperative develop- 
ment of material and nonmaterial resources, 
cultural exchanges, friendliness toward all 
countries—these are forces which can pro- 
duce incalculably good results for China, 
and in the long run for the world, if they 
are permitted to operate. 
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If the United States declares such an en- 
lightened and practicable policy toward Free 
China, the people of Formosa and the mil- 
lions of Chinese now residing abroad will 
give their support—and so will the millions 
in China who are mindful of the common 
welfare. 

RED OPPOSITION 


If the Communist government of China 
opposes such an enlightened and practicable 
policy, it shows beyond doubt that it still 
adheres to totalitarianism, shows beyond 
doubt that it will continue practicing the 
doctrine which will eventually lead to war. 

Let me explain why such a policy toward 
Free China must be declared. The question 
of China is a vital one for all the nations 
of the world. It cannot be settled by a 
policy of two Chinas. It can be settled only 
by change of the form of government in 
China. The dictatorship must be terminated 
and a democratic government must be in- 
stituted. 





(By Dr. Carsun Chang) 

As long as the government of the mainland 
is a dictatorship there will be no human 
rights and the will of the people will not be 
heeded. The government will squeeze from 
the people every iota of toil, wealth and 
power possible. In the process of doing 
this they will attain a tremendous industrial 
and military development. This will then be 
used to threaten the nations of Asia or will 
actually be used against them, as has even 
now been done with the present military and 
industrial machine of the Communist China 
dictatorship. Already we have had the Ko- 
rean war, the Tibetan oppression and the 
Indian border dispute. 

According to the Conlon Report China will 
be admitted into the U.N. and given diploma- 
tic recognition. Admission and recognition 
of a country should be based on its friend- 
liness, its stability, its willingness to cooper- 
ate for the good of all nations. 

Once admission and recognition have been 
given it is dificult to withdraw them with- 
out causing a potentially or actually dan- 
gerous situation. It is very advantageous 
to the world that a peaceful and friendly 
China be created. A China other than this 
may do worse things than the U.S.S.R. ever 
has done. 

Mao Tze-tung’s hatred for capitalism and 
for what he terms “imperialistic” nations is 
much more virulent than was Lenin’s, One 
of the reasons for Mao’s hatred and desire 
for revenge against the West—a hatred and 
revengefulness that are much stronger than 
those of the members of the Soviet Govern- 
ment—is the West’s policy of exploitation of 
China. Mao’s cruelty surpasses that of 
Stalin and Khrushchev. This is something 
which should not be overlooked, 

MARXIST CAMP 


Let us consider the relationship between 
Communist China and the US.S:R. Ideo- 
logically China is in the Marxist camp and 
is allied by treaty with the US.S.R. It ap- 
pears that at present Communist China will, 
in general, follow Soviet Russia’s foreign 
policy. I may say that in matters of com- 
mon interest they will proceed in similar 
fashion. In other matters, China will not 
follow Russia. 

Khrushchev now pursues the policy of cold 
war with the United States. It does not help 
Communist China’s position in the Far East. 
It is because of this that Communist China 
criticized Khrushchev’s plan as not being 
practicable to Asia. After Khrushchev’s 
visit to Peking, no communique expressing 
agreement was issued, and the Chinese Com- 
munist Party did not return the courtesy of 
the visit by attending the U.S.S.R.’s 42d an- 
niversary celebration. In the past, Mao and 
Chou usually did not miss an opportunity to 
go to Moscow. This time they did. 

Mao and Chou have not yet decided as to 
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what China’s attitude shall be toward 
Khrushchev's peace and disarmament policy. 
This and the foregoing facts add up to one 
thing: Communist China may listen to 
Khrushchev, but it remains its own master. 

Even if Formosa were given, through 
Khrushchev’s intermediation, to Communist 
China, the latter- will demand more and 
more. One of its next demands would be 
that all US. forces be withdrawn from the 
Par East. 

In her speech of October 19 Mrs. Roosevelt 
said that the only thing which would as- 
sure world disarmamerit would be a UN. 
seat for Communist China. “We can't dis- 
arm and leave Red China with weapons of 
destruction,” she declared. “If she is not 
a member of the U.N. we will have no way to 
enforce an arms ban.” Communist China 
does not at present qualify as a U.N. mem- 
ber because she has aggressive troops in other 
countries,” Mrs. Roosevelt asserted, “but 
the day she pulls her troops out and says 
she will be peaceful, we can-do nothing but 
accept her into the U.N.” 


I would ask Mrs. Roosevelt: If Communist 
China is ideologically, economically, politi- 
cally and technically dependent on the 
U.S.S.R., yet does not follow Khrushchev’s 
advice, but puts obstacles in his way, how 
can a “two Chinas policy”—-which has only a 
seat in the U.N. to offer—cause Communist 
China to become reconciled to the United 
States and to desire to enter the U.N.? 

It is quite clear to me that this policy of 
two Chinas cannot be an inducement for 
Communist China, and that it will produce 
a@ great many troubles in Formosa and among 
the millions of oversea Chinese. On the 
surface this policy has the appearance of 
being an adequate solution, but in reality 
it cannot be. 

Though the existence of Communist China 
is a fact, not a supposition, adopting a 
policy of two Chinas will not bring the right 
results: a policy which will not be accepted 
by the Chinese Communists, but which will 
produce bad reactions among the millions 
of Chinese overseas and in Formosa. Nor 
would it do any good to the U.S. or to inter- 
national relations. 


As a substitute for the two Chinas policy 
I propose that China should be reconstructed 
in accordance with the plan mentioned 
above. 

Such a plan the United States may openly 
and frankly discuss with the U.S.S.R. 


EXPANSIONISM 


The expansionist policy of Communist 
China has caused Khruslichev much anxiety, 
and made him speak conciliatory words on 
the China-India border question. Khru- 
shchev will strive tv bring Communist China 
into line. 

World peace is considerably dependent on 
the internal and foreign policies of Commu. 
nist China. Khrushchev knows this. He 
knows also that the U.S.S.R. might gain its 
objectives in peace, and that it might lose 
allin war. In view of these facts, the Ameri- 
can offer can be put before him with the as- 
surance that the best policy for attaining 
peace and disarmament is the policy which 
will make China democratic in government 
and friendly toward all nations. 


At the time this offer is being discussed, 
the United States can say: “We are desirous 
of peace among all nations. We have no 
inclination to injure China in any way. But, 
if we are to act in the intergst of all na- 
tions and for the freedom o: ankind, we 
cannot leave Formosa unprotected. We ex- 
pect those who are now in control of For- 
mosa to develop that land in accrdance with 
the principles of democracy, and we will help 
them to do so. We welcome the cooperation 
of the Chinese people in this. Our future 
relationship with Formose will depend on the 
successful outcome of our offer.” 
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As long as Communist China and the 
U.S.8S.R. do not agree to such a plan, they 
attest that the Communist Party of China 
will adhere to its policy of Marxian proce- 
dures, dictatorship, violent expansion in 
south Asia, and world revolution. Then, 
knowing that Communist China will con- 
tinue to be a threat, not just to Korea, 
India, South Vietnam, Laos, and Malaya, 
but to the entire world, the democratic na- 
tions will know what to expect, and will be 
prepared. to deal with the eventualities. 

As for one member of the Communist 
Party in China, Mao Tse-tung, he already 
has clearly declared his overwhelming ambi- 





tion in a poem wherein he looked down on 


the Emperor Shih-Wang, who united China 
and abolished her feudal system. He evinces 
superiority also toward the Emperor Wu-Tih, 
of the Han dynasty, who extended China’s 
territory to central Asia. Mao’s ambition 
will not be stayed or circumvented by @ 
policy of two Chinas. Nor can such a policy 
transform Communist China into a gentle 
and cooperative participant in the U.N. or in 
a disarmament conference. 





Can Farmers Survive the Long Run? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article: 

Can FARMERS SURVIVE THE LONG RUN? 


Mr. Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, who 
spoke here Tuesday, thinks everyone in the 
Nation should be concerned about the farm- 
er’s bad economic situation. 

“While other segments of the economy are 
prosperous, the farmer is caught in a price- 
cost squeeze,” he declared. 

This much is discernible fact and we know 
of no one who would dispute Mr. Shuman’s 
thesis thus far. But when he adds “this 
condition has been brought about largely by 
Government price support programs which 
have encouraged excessive crop production 
and brought on price depressing surpluses,” 
he has edged into debate. 

Moreover, when Mr. Shuman gets down to 
specifics and suggests that the wheat surplus 
problem can be solved by the Farm Bureau's 
proposal “that wheat allotments be discon- 
tinued and price supports lowered so feed 
quality wheat will drop to $1.30 to $1.35 a 
bushel,” he is laying himself wide open. 
This, of course, is a borrowed line from Mr. 
Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
who tried the same thing with corn last 
year. 

What happened? The price of corn went 
down all right, and with it the price of 
hogs, although the latter was at the lower 
arc of the so-called hog cycle, anyway, and 
prices doubtless would have dropped some- 
what without regard to corn allotments and 
supports. This cost spiral continued, of 
course, and the immediate result has been 
tightening of that price-cost squeeze which 
Mr. Shuman correctly thinks so dangerous. 

Beyond that, the removal of corn acreage 
allotments created the greatest corn sur- 
plus in history. 

It is understood that Mr. Shuman and Mr. 
Benson offer a counterargument that in 
the long run things will work themselves 
out. Supply and demand ultimately will do 
it, they theorize. The question is: How long 
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is the long run and how ultimate is ulti- 
mately? 

When Mr. Benson took command, 7 long- 
run years ago, Democratic handling of this 
problem was said to be scandalous. Farm 
surpluses were terriffic. They are far more 
tremendous today. 

Another scandal was said to be the amount 
of money the Democrats were spending on 
agriculture programs. Mr. Benson has spent 
and is spending much, much more. 

A Democratic idea for curtailing surpluses, 


the soil bank, was called reckless. Mr. Ben- . 


son adopted it and administered it in such 
@ manner that the rich got richer, the 
poor poorer and the surpluses grew with 
expenditures. 

Under the Democrats, farmers were rea- 
sonably prosperous and received a larger 
share of the national income than they do 
today. The price-cost squeeze before Ben- 
son was a mild pressure compared with to- 
day’s situation. 

A valid question, then, is whether the 
farmers can survive the longrun experi- 
ments of Mr. Benson and the ultimate 
theories of the Farm Bureau Federation 
which, each year, has fewer farmers to 
federate. 





Fifty Years of Welfare Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 15, the Community Welfare Coun- 
cil of Milwaukee, Wis., will celebrate its 
50th anniversary. 

The commemorative activities will in- 
clude a pageant depicting the council’s 
history of promoting constructive wel- 
fare program for this outstanding com- 
munity. 

In these times, when all too often indi- 
viduals, organizations, and communities 
look to Uncle Sam to resolve their prob- 
lems, the creative, voluntary, and hu- 
manitarian efforts by individuals and or- 
ganizations at the community level to 
brighten the outlook of individuals and 
families, who otherwise are often forgot- 
ten, are most welcome and commendable. 

Throughout the country, there are, of 
course, differing ideas on just what kind 
of welfare programs should be adopted 
to care for our people. 

Despite these differing philosophies, 
however, we recognize that there is a real 
need and that it must be met. 

Organized in the winter of 1909-10, the 
Milwaukee welfare group has undergone 
extensive changes during its 50-year 
lifetime. 

Despite the problems involved in such 
an evolution, however, the council has 
grown tremendously. Today it has 154 
members, 60 of which raise their operat- 
ing funds through the annual Commu- 
nity Chest campaign. 

Constructive in its work, the council 
today is considered a major planning 
body for dealing with problems of health, 
welfare, and recreation in the com- 
munity. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an article entitled “50 Years of 
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Welfare Work To Be Noted,” outlining 
the constructive work of the council. 

It reflects real humanitarian efforts at 
the community level to brighten the out- 
look for the less fortunate among us, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Firty YEARS OF WELFARE Work To Br NoTep 


The Community Welfare Council will start 
celebrating its 50th anniversary February 15 
at the Schroeder Hotel. 


A musical pageant depicting highlights in 
the council’s history will be presented. About 
500 community leaders and welfare workers 
are expected to attend the luncheon meet- 
ing. Other anniversary events will be held 
throughout 1960. 

It was in the winter of 1909-10 that Mil- 
waukeeans organized the Central Council of 
Philanthropies with 46 member organiza- 
tions to coordinate welfare activities. The 
late James K. Ilsley, president of the Marshall 
& Ilsley Bank, became the first president. 
The plans were based on recommendations of 
a survey made by Francis H. McLean, a social 
scientist with the Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York. The first federated fund drive, 
combining the financial appeals of several 
agencies, was held in 1916 with William C. 
White as chairman. . 

CHARTER MEMBERS INVITED 


These men and others prominent in the 
early history will figure in the pageant, “A 
Half Century of Community Service.” The 
original music for the show was written by 
Mrs. Marianne Graham, 1504 North Prospect 
Avenue, and the lyrics and script by Cal- 
houn Czertwright, public relations director 
for the welfare council. Mrs. Lorrayne 
Kuban, 7343 Milwaukee Avenue, a _ lyric 
soprano, will sing, accompaning herself on 
her Irish harp. Mrs. Kuban appears fre- 


‘quently in‘ concerts and directs the Wau- 


watosa Methodist Church choir. The nar- 
rator will be George Comte, general manager 
of WIMJ and WTMJ-TV, the Milwaukee 
Journal stations. 

Special invitations to the meeting have 
gone to charter members. ‘These include the 
heads of 33 organizations still operating and 
five living individual charter members. The 
latter are Edward T. Fairchild, Madison, re- 
tired chief justice of the Wisconsin supreme 
court; Mrs. George Lines, 2245 North Lake 
Drive; Attorney Erich C. Stern, 3332 North 
Shepard Avenue; Miss Marion G. Ogden, 2237 
North Lake Drive, and John H. Leenhouts, 
4853 North Cumberland Boulevard. 

TWELVE AGENCIES CLOSED 


Twelve agencies have closed their doors 
in the half century. These include the 
University Settlement, Wisconsin Consum- 
ers’ League, Wisconsin Aid Society for the 
Blind, Infants Fresh Air Pavilion, Milwaukee 
Society of Sanitary and Moral Education, 
Milwaukee Society for Care of the Sick, Fed- 
eration of Civic Societies, Milwaukee Mater- 
nity Hospital, Sanitary and Benevolent 
Society, Mission Kindergarten, Provident 
Loan Association and Chamber of Commerce 
(@ grain exchange). 


TWO COMBINED IN 1949 


Several name changes have attended the 
growth of the original Central Council of 
Philanthropies, It was known in the thirties 
as the Council of Social Agencies and the 
fundraising drive was a separate organiza- 
tion known as the Milwaukee County Com- 
munity Pund. 

In 1949, the two were combined into the 
Community Welfare Council of Milwaukee 
County. Last year, the name was changed 
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to the Greater Milwaukee Community Wel- 
fare Council. 

The council today has 154 member agen- 
cies, 60 of which raise their operating funds 
through the annual Community Chest cam- 
paign. The council is the area’s major plan- 
ning body for problems of health, welfare, 
and recreation. 





Secretary Mitchell Charts a Blueprint for 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, mem- 
bers of the Paterson (N.J.) Rotary Club 
and their friends will long remember a 
remarkable address delivered at a spe- 
cial luncheon of the club last Thursday, 
at Paterson’s Alexander Hamilton Hotel, 
by Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 
The Paterson Evening News, which car- 
ried the full content of the Secretary’s 





address, also ran the following lead edi- * 


torial, captioned “Secretary Mitchell 
Charts a Blueprint for America’”’: 


SECRETARY MITCHELL CHARTS A BLUEPRINT FOR 
AMERICA 


What lies ahead for America in the 10 
explosive years to come? 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, Jer- 
seyman in President Eisenhower’s Cabinet, 
laid it on the line for some 400 members of 
Paterson Rotary and their friends yesterday. 

Tremendous opportunity, burgeoning pop- 
ulation, expansive job opportunities and 
allied accruals. 

But there must be teamwork among 
Americans, the Secretary told an intensively 
interested audience. Capital and labor, 
working together, should strive for the 
profits in their own ways, but always with 
an eye to the most important third party, 
the American public. 

At every conference table, when a Mr. 
Blough, head of United States Steel, and a 
Mr. MacDonald, head of the Steelworkers 
Union, sit down together, there must be a 
third chair, the Secretary warned. This is 
the seat for the public, which gives them 
their powers and finding itself abused, can 
just as easily strip them of it. 

There is no easy way to achievement, Mr. 
Mitchell warned Americans. Beating a path 
to Washington is not the answer, because 
there must be initiative on the home front 
lest in relying on the national capital, the 
great source of the country’s strength be 
dried up. 

The Federal Government must at the same 
time take a hand in the next 10 years in 
advancing the Nation's progress. There must 
be greater opportunity for education, for 
instance, to meet the impact of the millions 
of young folks who will seek higher education 
and who will be born of the tremendous 
birthrate of the early forties. 

Millions will want to go to schools for 
higher education, he said, and opportunity 
must be provided for them. Other millions 
should be converted into skilled labor, effi- 
cient technicians and the like. For these, 
too, there’ must be ample training facilities 
if this country is to maintain the pace of 
competition with the world. 

Secretary Mitchell could not have been 
aware of past discussions of a Passaic county 
vocational school when he spoke, and yet 
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his pointed remarks on the subject of ex- 
panded opportunity for crafts training were 
thoroughly applicable locally. 

There has been discussion for several 
years of such vocational facilities on a county 
basis, and indeed, in the light of Forward 
Paterson’s executive council espousal of a 
regional mayors’ organization, it would seem 
this would be an ideal subject for the mu- 
nicipal chief executives’ later consideration. 

Secretary Mitchell’s exposition of the na- 
tional scene was a scholarly presentation, 
given without forensics and without emotion 
but solid and portentous. It was an effective 
blueprint for the Nation. 

Will capital and labor, will the public, 
pay heed? Time will tell, but the clock runs 
fast. 

Incidentally, Paterson Rotary Club has 
been performing a fine public function in 
recent months in its presentation of leading 


_ figures on the local, State, and National 


scene at its weekly meetings. 

As a result, the club has come to be 4 
forum for information on a variety of sub- 
jects which have been both edifying and 
enlightening, and for this, its officers merit 
@ public bow of appreciation. 

President Albert M. Reilly and Program 
Chairman Dr. Earl M. Warren have been 
rendering a public service in this program- 
ing, in which Secretary Mitchell’s appearance 
is but one facet of a brilliant constellation. 





Resolutions of Certain Organizations in 
State of Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two reso- 
lutions which have come to me. 

One resolution is from the Sumner 
County Farmers Union of my State and 
relates to the restoration of the barter 
provision to Public Law 480. 

The other resolution is from the Saline 
County Medical Society of Salina, Kans., 
relative to the Forand bill, H.R. 4700. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

SumMNER COUNTY FARMERS UNION, 
Wellington, Kans., February 5, 1960. 
Hon. Senator ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Whereas we need to use every means we 
can to get food to less fortunate people, and 
the people wishing to pay in some way for 
the food, we believe it will be a great help 
to be able to trade our food for their prod- 
ucts, in cases that do not disturb our indus- 
try and economy; : 

Whereas we believe that a program of ex- 
change where possible, will build better 
relationships and good will as well as secur- 
ing some materials which we do not have: 
Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we ask you to do what you 
can to have the barter provision, again, be 
made a part of Public Law 480; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Congressman Brrepinc, Senators 
SCHOEPPEL and CARLSON. 

The foregoing resolution was adopted by 
unanimous vote of members attending our 
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Sumner County Farmérs Union quarterly 
convention at Wellington, Kans., on February 
1, 1960. 
A. M. Weser, Vice President. 
Mrs. VELMA HOLLINGSWORTH, 
; Secretary. 
WELLINGTON, SUMNER COUNTY, KANS. 





SALINE CoUNTY MeEpDIcAL Socrerr, 
Salina, Kans. 
RESOLUTION OF SALINE COUNTY MEDICAL 
Socrery 

At a meeting of the Saline County Medical 
Society January 28, 1960, the society voted 
unanimously to oppose the Forand bill. The 
reasons for this opposition are as follows: 

1. This bill is basically a step toward the 
socialization of medicine and with greater 
Government control with the subsequent loss 
of free individual enterprise, the practice of 
medicine with its now high standards would 
soon degenerate to an alarming degree. 

2. There would be an increase in the social 
security taxes within the near future to as 
much as 10 percent. 

3. That by recent survey, it was found that 
individuals over’65, by and large, are able to 
handle their medical bills adequately. 

4. Because of voluntary commercial insur- 
ance plans can do a better job at less cost. 

The medical society feels that this is part 
of a plan to expand the socialization of our 
economy by piecemeal absorption of indi- 
vidual responsibility. 





Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, for 
almost a century dedicated public spir- 
ited men have devoted themselves to the 
collecting of material relating to the 
great American patriots, North and 
South, who participated in the fratri- 
cidal conflict of the sixties which divid- 
ed our country and yet, in some mys- 
tical manner, has become the one 
common experience which unites and 
makes us a greater and stronger Nation. 

Foremost among these collectors have 
been the devotees of Lincolniana who, 
by assembling and by making available 
for future generations every outstand- 
ing book or pamphlet relating to the 
life and times of our 16th President, 
have made the great writings of Carl 
Sandburg, Allan Nevins, and Bruce 
Catton, among others, possible. One of 
the leading collectors of our generation 
is Carl Haverlin of New York and Cali- 
fornia, who for more than 35 years has 
devoted his leisure time and, indeed, 
many of his active business hours as 
president of Broadcast Music, Inc., to 
this worthwhile pursuit. Because of 
his labors of love, the task of many of 
our contemporary scholars has been 
made immeasurably easier. Many of the 
great books currently being read by 
students and scholars pay tribute to his 
collection and his counsel based on his 
lifetime of study of the American past. 
He has been most generous in making 
gifts of rare. books and manuscripts to 
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many of our great libraries and mu- 
seums, 

He is more than a collector. He is 
also a scholar, and a few days ago it 
was my pleasure to hear him deliver an 
inspiring address before the Lincoln 
Group of the District of Columbia. This 
remarkable talk deserves a wider audi- 
ence. Its message should be directed 
to the American people and to the 
world. Because I know the Members 
of the House would like to hear this 
great tribute to a noble American who 
once served in this body, I now bring 
the address before it: 

Tse Last Best Hope OF EARTH 


(An address delivered before the Lincoln 
Group of the District of Columbia in the 
Library of Congress by Carl Haverlin, hon- 
orary member, Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Commission) 


This is the first time I have ever had the 
courage to say anything in public about 
Abraham Lincoln. The very real distress 
my acceptance of this invitation has caused 
me makes it likely that this will also be my 
farewell address about him. 

If one merely restates or reshapes that 
which has already been well said about him 
by others, it were far better that the others 
should speak for themselves—or have that 
well read which has been well written about 
him. So many men of ability, some of whom 
are in this room—Roy Basler, Lloyd Dunlap, 
David C. Mearns, C. Percy Powell, Ralph New- 
man and your president, Fred Schwengel, to 
name but six—have said so much about Mr. 
Lincoln and said it so well that a man of 
conscience must hesitate between poaching 
on their preserves or venturing to shoot upon 
his own and thus risk bringing down lesser 
game or none at all. 

Fully conscious of this though I was, the 
invitation came from one for whom I have 
such affection. and respect that I was im- 
pelled to undertake that which I should not. 
So tonight I feel as though I had in a mo- 
ment of regrettable audacity agreed to du- 
plicate the feat of Blondin and cross Ni- 
agara on a tightrope bearing Mr. Lincoln on 
my back. Disturbed though I am for my 
own safety, Iam more worried about the well 
being of my passenger. After all his agree- 
ment to participate in this trick was neither 
requested nor secured. 

Here and now I find myself on the brink, 
and between me and the other bank stretches 
a tightrope some 20-odd minutes which I 
must cross. For Blondin’s pole I have this 
script. With it I hope to avoid the gulf of 
unconscious plagiarism on the one side and 
the abyss of a complete loss of memory on 
the other. 

Instead of the address that I will deliver 
tonight, Ishould have preferred to talk about 
collecting Lincolniana and to speak, with 
such modesty as a collector may summon up, 
about some rarities I have acquired recently, 
or to have told you that we might now fill in 
a few gaps in the great Lincoln Day by Day 
Books as a result of some meager gleanings 
of my own research. 

However, I was impelled to choose a more 
sober subject tonight because some of the 
things that are troubling the world are dia- 
metrically opposed to the philosophy of 
Abraham Lincoln as I understand it. 

He would have been outraged by the 
shocking outbreak of anti-Semitism and its 
attendant desecration of houses of worship 
and violations of the resting places of the 
dead; the continuing depressed status of mil- 
lions of our fellow citizens who are Negroes 
in all of the 50 States and the raising of re- 
ligious issues in politics. These outward in- 
dications of intolerance are the ingredients 
of a veritable hell brew that we must not 
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let reach a point of critical mass. If we in 
the United States and all good men every- 
where will only adopt the 52-word plan I 
shall propose tonight, these midnight ter- 
rors will vanish. 

.Too many, and I fear myself among them, 
presumed in the beginning that Hitler, that 
vicious little demon, and his dwarfish crew 
were but the outward indications of a mild 
ease of German athlete’s foot. Too late we 
found them to be leprous and infectious. 
The world still bears the scars of their dread- 
ful affliction. Whether the current acts of 
antiracism that trouble me are the sporadic 
work of delinquents, juvenile or adult, or of 
a cunning centrally directed cell of vandals, 
is beside the point. We cannot afford to con- 
sider such outbreaks as only night-riding 
nits of know-nothingism that may be combed 
out at will from the beard of Uncle Sam. 
From past history we know they could be 
the forerunners of Armageddon. 

We and our allies are involved in a titanic 
struggle. It is of such a dimension and com- 
plexity as to baffle career diplomats and to 
defy complete understanding by the layman. 
It is, in essence, a contest of ideas waged be- 
tween communism and democracy, with the 
announced ultimate prize the entire human 
race. 

It is inevitable that I am led back to Lin- 
coln’s house divided speech, as so many have 
been before me, and to wonder whether a 
world so divided can continue to live half 
slave and half free. It is the contention of 
the free world that the world will not fall, 
that it will not become entirely communistic 
and that freedom will prevail. 

In this battle for sheer survival, the ideas 
of Abraham Lincoln and the power that has 
been generated by what he was, what he 
accomplished and what he stood for are, in 
my opinion, among the most potent weapons 
that the free world can wield. Since so many 
of the globe’s inhabitants being fought for 
by these mighty forces are have-nots, the fig- 
ure of Abraham Lincoln gains added strength 
because of his own insignificant beginnings, 
and his lifelong dedication to the dignity 
of man. Wherever one looks, whether at 
home or abroad, there are many examples of 
his imprint today, after all these years, upon 
men and women of all countries and in all 
walks of life. . 

In 1958 World Brotherhood conducted an 
international essay contest, “What World 
Brotherhood Means to Me.” There were four 
winners—a young Mexican woman, a Bur- 
mese housewife, a captain in the Danish 
Army and a police corporal from Ghana. The 
young people were brought to the United 
States to receive their awards. In Washing- 
ton, in February, they were taken to the Lin- 
coln Memorial. The Ghanaian, 23-year-old 
Assibi Abudu of Accra, walked up the steps 
and, turning his back on the text of the 
Gettysburg Address, recited it from memory, 
flawlessly, and with evident emotion. 

My own racial and national heritage is 
such that I believe, with Abraham Lincoln, 
that this Union of States which he fought to 
maintain and to restore, is indeed the last 
best hope of earth. Because of his race and 
his nationality, Mr. Abudu may very well 
look back across these many intervening years 
and think of Mr. Lincoln as the first great 
hope of Ghana. He will remember that the 
thrust of the message to the Congress of 
December 1862 was directed at emancipation 
for the Negro—graduated emancipation, it 
is true, and with a final deadline 37 years off 
in 1900—but freedom nevertheless. In all 
logic this young man from Ghana and his 
fellow countrymen may attribute the recent 
creation of their own new nation in consider- 
able part to the extinction of slavery here. 
It is idle to speculate as to the details of 
world freedom had the Civil War ended dif- 
ferently or had someone other than Lincoln 
been President or had he not been a man of 
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such adamantine conviction and utter pa- 
tience. But none, I think, will deny that the 
course of freedom would have been retarded 
had its flame been snuffed out here and that 
today we would have a different and less 
favorable national image abroad. How long 
freedom would have been delayed and the 
exact difference in the face our Nation shows 
the world I must leave to those qualified in 
the nuance and complexities of historical 
extrapolation. 

But, for myself, I am sure that in the bal- 
ances of men’s minds—whether they be men 
of Ghana and black, or men of India and 
brown, or men of China and, as they say, 
yellow, or whether pigmented like ourselves 
and thus in a world sense in the minority— 
the existence in our past of Abraham Lin- 
coln and the body of people who supported 
him weighs in those balances more heavily 
in our national interest than we can 
realize. 

It would be wrong of me to attempt fur- 
ther development’ of such a point beyond 
the obvious. Men like Gerald McMurtry, 
Paul Angle, Justin Turner, all Lincoln schol- 
ars Of note, have made recent journeys 
abroad and can and will, I am sure, speak 
fore authoritatively in this regard. But so 
that you might not think that I have 
emptily conjured up this concept of Mr. 
Lincoln as a substantial bulwark of our na- 
tional defense, I asked for some telegrams 
from the travelers: 

George McMurtry: “The people of south- 
eastern Asia know Abraham Lincoln be- 
cause of his Gettysburg Address. The ‘Gov- 
ernment of, by, and for the people’ is a 
ringing challenge to them today. Asia still 
looks to America as the last best -hope of 
earth, and Lincoln is the most salable 
product any nation has to offer in the great 
world struggle to capture the minds of 
men.” 

Paul M. Angle: “The democratic govern- 
ment which Japan now enjoys is not deeply 
rooted in the nation’s tradition. Many Japa- 
nese recognize the need to know more about 
democracy, and believe that they. can best 
meet this need through the study of Lin- 
coln’s life. Thus his example is a significant 
force in the new Japan.” 

Justin G. Turner: “Foreign travel enables 
one to appreciate the world influence of Lin- 
coln. To the illiterate and downtrodden 
masses of north Africa, Lincoln represents a 
hope for a better future. In Israel, where 
Lincoln’s ideals are cherished, lectures will 
be presented by American scholars and his- 
torians. In England, reverence for Lincoln 
has been a factor in adding American his- 
tory courses to the college curriculum. Lin- 
coln continues to increase in world stature 
as a symbol of freedom to those peoples 
whose economic and educational standards 
must be improved if we are to enjoy peace 
and security. I should perhaps tell you that 
Mr. Abudu is now a student at Hampton 
Institute.” 

After I had written about him that which 
I have read to you tonight, I had some 
qualms in ascribing to him those thoughts 
and convictions. I will also admit to a cer- 
tain uneasiness because of the impulses and 
assumptions I have attached to Mr. Lincoln 
tonight. I can only say that I have arrived 
at these after serious and careful delibera- 


not outrage any facts I know about him. 1 
could not ask Mr. Lincoln if I had dealt 
fairly with him. But I could 

phone to Mr. Abudu. I was pleased to n 
that I had not strayed too far from hfs 
opinions about Lincoln. Further, I was de- 
lighted to have him tell me that although | 
there was no formal instruction in Ghana; 
about the specific contribution of Lincoln 
to their nationality, it was, as he phrased it, 
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nevertheless @ more or less universal con- 
cept there. 

If without academic direction this is true 
in Ghana, I think I take not too great a leap 
to assume that elsewhere in the world the 
good that Lincoln did lives on and that he 
thus serves us still. 

He served us well on the 12th of February 
of last year when dignitaries from many na- 
tions went to Springfield, Ill., to attend the 
dinner given by the Illinois Lincoln Sesqui- 
centennial Commission. I would like to read 
a telegram from Clyde Walton, Illinois State 
Historian: 

“Twenty-one foreign countries including 
10 ambassadors represented at February 12 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial dinner at Spring- 
field. Principal speaker Mayor Willy Brandt 
of West Berlin. Other speakers, Ambassa- 
dors Sir Harold Caccia, Great Britain; Herve 
Alphand, France; and Ernest Bonhomme, 
Haiti.” 

And by the way, representatives of 67 na- 
tions, including Iron Curtain countries, were 
on the floor of the House at the joint session 
of Congress February 11 when Mr. Sandburg 
delivered his notable address. 

Although no Iron Curtain nation was rep- 
resented at the Springfield dinner, when Mr. 
Khrushchey came to the United States, he 
paid his tribute to Abraham Lincoln, and 
further Soviet interest is apparent in the 
publication of Lincoln's speeches in Russian. 

Most of us remember the dramatic con- 
frontation of Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Lin- 
coln at the Lincoln Memorial that was sug- 
gested to the White House by Congressman 
SCHWENGEL and which was recorded by Life 
magazine in an unforgettable photograph. 
Who of us can evaluate, fully, the effect that 
long look of consideration had upon the 
mind of the chief of state of a great nation 
with a polarity the reverse of ours, with 
objectives antagonistic to ours and whose 
physical challenge to our continued exist- 
ence absorbs more than half of our national 
budget and occupies not only our waking 
moments but those of the world at large? 

He stared at the heroic statue without 
speaking for some time. He did not or would 
not hear the photographers who pleaded 
with him to turn around, according to eye- 
witness reports. Then he asked for transla- 
tions of the graven utterances around him. 
It is unavoidable to presume that some of 
the personal greatness of Lincoln and his 
words and deeds were there and then added 
to the sum total of the image of this country 
that Khrushchev was building for himself. 

Elsewhere our visitor saw examples of our 
enormous physical strength and our great 
economic well-being. At the memorial he 
saw majestic evidence of our recognition of 
the emotional and spiritual qualities of the 
man who gave freedom a new birth and who 
pleaded in the closing day of a great domes- 
tic war not only for a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, but with all nations. 

It would be as abhorent to me, as it would 
be to you, to suggest that Lincoln foresaw 
these troubled times in any mystic sense of 
prescience. But I will propose to you that 
had he, by any means, had such foresight 
he could not have conducted the affairs of 
his office more accurately, nor spoken more 
purposefully for our present good. Again 
and again he related, with brilliance, our 
domestic problems to the international 
scene. Time after time he directed our for- 
eign relations, or exerted a restraining influ- 
ence on others involved in them, in such a 
way as to earn our plaudits for his wisdom 
and foresight. 

. Consider the full closing paragraph of his 
message to the in 1862. All too 


many eee it only for the literary excel- 
lence or emotional content of a few phrases: 

“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. 
We of this Congress and this administration, 
will be remembered in spite of ourselves. No 
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personal significance, or insignificance, can 
spare one or another of us. The fiery trial 
through which we pass, will light us down, 
in honor or dishonor, to the latest genera- 
tion. We say we are for the Union. The 
world will not forget that we say this. We 
know how to save the Union. The world 
knows we do know how to save it.” 

This audience needs no assurance that he 
did not invoke the world in the manner of 
the head of a household ashamedly warning 
that the neighbors would hear of the family 
quarrel. Rather, I think, as I assume you 
do, he said “world” for a far more noble pur- 
pose. He knew that in his household was a 
plague of a most virulent kind and that its 
germs were blowing abroad. He believed 
that if the plague could be contained, 
curbed, and eventually cured at home, then 
the plague of slavery, throughout the world, 
in all its manifestations—whether the bond- 
age of men’s bodies or their minds—would 
be replaced by freedom, 

Certainly the rest of the paragraph needs 
no further gloss of mine to prove that he 
spoke not only for that day and to a narrow 
and insular purpose, but for all men, every- 
where to hear, and for all time to come. 

“We, even we here, hold the power and 
bear the responsibility. In giving freedom 
to the slave, we assure freedom to the free— 
honorable alike in what we give and what 
we preserve. We shall nobly save, or meanly 
lose the last best hope of earth. Other 
means may succeed; this could not fail. 
The way is plain, peaceful, generous, Just—a 
way which, if followed, the world will forever 
applaud, and God must forever bless.” 

I need do no more than remind you that 
Lincoln’s concern with liberty and the world 
as a whole and of our place in it was of long 
standing. You may trace it through much 
of his life. In the fifth debate with Douglas 
at Galesburg, he quotes Henry Clay to the 
effect that “those who would repress all 
tendencies to liberty * * * must blot out 
the moral lights around us—they must pen- 
etrate the human soul and eradicate the 
light of reason and the love of liberty.” In 
the Gettysburg Address he again casts his 
vision beyond the battlefield, past our con- 
tinental limits to the farthest shores—it was 
the world, he thought, that would not 
remember. In considering his unwavering 
determination to accomplish his ends and 
the incredible patience and courage he dis- 
played, I have sometimes thought that his 
awareness of the importance to mankind as 
a whole of what he was about might have 
been an unknown and secret emotional 
anchor to the windward. 

While I do not mean to suggest that 
patriotism alone would not have sustained 
him, it is, I believe, admissible to think that 
the more universal view I ascribe to him 
was in some ways, at least, an added buttress 
to his adversities. That he did not delineate 
a definitive belief in the brotherhood and 
parliament of man is understandable when 
we consider the strong nationalistic currents 
that were flowing then. Indeed they still 
flow, and etrongly. But in our generation 
most of us have been forced to accept the 
concept of one world as a concomitant to the 
one common fate that threatens its extinc- 
tion. Most of us are really concerned now, 
and not wholly for selfish reasons, with the 
problems and the well being of men, women, 
and children everywhere. Some of our at- 
titude, if not of the world as a whole, must 
be traced to Lincoln’s general benevolence— 
for just as a man is, in great degree, the sum 
total of his progenitors, so a people is 
moulded by its past. 

In these difficult times when, as Omar 
said, a hair perhaps divides the false and 
true and a split second may decide the fate 
of mankind, this all-pervading aura of Abra- 
ham Lincoln may hold, or may yet tip, the 
scales in our favor. 
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Many of us keep casting constant trial 
balances in regard to the Russians. We give 
them debit marks for the things they do 
that displease us or frighten us, but auto- 
matically add credit marks for the things 
about them that we look upon with favor. 
Instinctively I find myself trying to balance 
Mr. Khrushchev’s barks and scowls and 
threats with memories of Russian music 
that I have heard and loved; I shudder at 
the cruelty of his slave labor and automati- 
cally try to redress with memories of the 
plays of Andryev or Chekhov. I think I know 
the truth about communism and I take it 
to be a real threat to all that I hold dear. 
The reason I think I know the truth about 
it is that I live in a free country and I have 
a mind as free as I myself wish it to be. 
Newspapers, radio, television, books, maga- 
zines, the reports of the Secretary of State 
and other Cabinet officers, the Presidential 
press conference, and the give and take of 
congressional debate make it possible for me 
to know the truth if I choose to read and 
listen and inform myself—and, from among 
the varying shades of opinion and emphasis 
available to a free man, to make up my mind 
for myself. 

Russia is eager to export its composers, bal- 
lets and artists so that we will think better 
of them than their stern political visage 
alone would let us think. Believing, in turn, 
that they do not allow their people to know 
the full truth about us, we are equally eager 
that our composers and artists should go 
there to offset the unfavorable propaganda 
they give our system. 

In this continuing and seemingly endlers 
war being fought in the main so far, due to 
the mercy of providence, only in the minds 
of men and for the domination of the minds 
of men, it is my firm conviction that the 
living memory of Lincoln has played a power- 
ful role. 

I want to thank all those who, in. the 
sesquicentennial year which will close on 
February 12, have labored so assiduously not 
only to memorialize Abraham Lincoln here, 
but to send his image abroad refreshed and 
revitalized by the attention his own people 
have given him. Only the completely 


chauvinistic would deny that if Lincoln were 


alive today, he would amplify his message of 
1862 and term all nations in all continents as 
the last best hope of earth—if they but sub- 
scribed to one simple doctrine—perhaps the 
fairest ever penned—freedom and liberty for 
all. 

In 1948 our American contribution toward 
world peace—the Marshall plan—electrified 
the world. In signing it on April 3 of that 
year, President Truman said, “This is the 
answer to the challenge facing the free 
world.” In Washington on that very same 
day, General Eisenhower, in praising the 
Marshall plan before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee; said: “The United States 
cannot live as an island of democracy sur- 
rounded by a sea of dictatorship.” 

I suggest that in 1960 we announce a new 
American plan—the Lincoln plan. The plan 
itself, in the words of Mr. Lincoln, would be 
that all mankind and all nations should con- 
duct themselves “with malice toward none; 
with charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right,” to 
“strive on to finish the work we arein; * * * 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just, and a lasting peace, among ourselves, 
and with 4ll nations.” 

It is my suggestion to the Congress and 
to the people, yes, to use Carl Sandburg’s 
immortal phrase, that although the money 
we vote and supply for the plans and proj- 
ects of nations around the globe is highly 
meritorious and, needless to say, should be 
continued, the addition of the Lincoln plan 
would round out the circle. Any nation of 
wealth can finance the Aswan Dam, but only 
Wwe can export in unlimited supply the great 
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good will, the commonsense, the dedication 
to his fellow man, the superb sense of justice, 
the quality of mercy and the universal under- 
standing of Abraham Lincoln. 

In a letter dated February 14, 1860, explain- 
ing a paragraph in the House divided speech 
which had been challenged, he wrote: “That 


is the whole paragraph; and it puzzles me to. 


make my meaning plainer. Look over it 
carefully, and conclude I meant all I said and 
did not mean anything I did not say, and 
you will have my meaning.” 

Lincoln was assuring his correspondents, 
and those of us who will hear him, that he 
thought before he spoke or wrote. To him 
his words were weapons in his battles for the 
Union, before and after the outbreak of the 
war. He thought with the exquisite pre- 
cision of a great advocate. 

We, the people of the United States, and 
our leaders and the leaders of all nations on 
both sides of the curtain and all people in 
all countries must, to the best of our ability, 
think and speak with the precision of an 
advocate; because in Lincoln’s own words 
again, “In times like the present, men should 
utter nothing for which they would not will- 
ingly be responsible through time and in 
eternity,* * * The dogmas of the quiet 
past, are inadequate to the stormy present. 
The occasion is piled high with difficulty, and 
we must rise—with the occasion. As our 
case is new, so we must think anew, and act 
anew. We must disenthrall ourselves, and 
then we shall save our country.” And if Lin- 
coln were alive today, I am sure he would 
highly approve the addition of three more 
words—“and the world.” 

JANUARY 21, 1960. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Arab 
boycott of American flagships, which 
the U.S. Navy and MATS in effect are 
supporting by a provision in their con- 
tracts covering chartered oil tankers, is 
also being supported in similar fashion 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
connection with U.S. vessels carrying dry 
cargoes. ‘These are U.S. Government 
sponsored cargoes of surplus foods under 
Public Law 480, on which the United 
States pays the ocean freight. In charter 
contracts for such shipments to Arab 
countries the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion prohibit the U.S. freighters from 
calling at Israeli ports and transshipping 
any part of its cargo. They require the 
vessel to state in order to qualify for 
such charters, that it “has not traded to 
Israeli ports.” 

The Navy’s tactic acquiescence in the 
Arab boycott has been the subject of 
previous remarks by me on the Senate 
floor, and I shall continue to insist that 
any support by any branch of our Gov- 
ernment of the illegal Arab boycott is 
inexcusable. The United States has al- 
ways insisted on freedom of the seas and 
we, therefore, should not condone this 
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kind of interference with American ship- 
ping.. There can be no compromise with 
expediency in an action which violates 
our policy as well as the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp a re- 
port, based on documents provided by 
the American Jewish Congress, entitled 
“Two Other U.S. Units Aid Arab Boy- 
cott,” by Edward A. Morrow, which was 
published in the New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 4. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Two Orner U.S. Unrtrs Amp AraB BorcoTtT— 

AGRICULTURE AGENCIES JOIN NAvy IN CURB- 

ING SHIPS TRADING WITH ISRAEL 


(By Edward A. Morrow) 


Three U.S. Government agencies are acting . 


as policemen for an Arab boycott of Amer- 
ican vessels trading with Israel, shipping in- 
dustry spokesman said yesterday. , 

The Navy Department, which was recently 
criticized for tacitly supporting Arab policy 
through its tanker charter provisions, has 
been joined by the Agriculture Department 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
These agencies are pursuing a similar policy 
affecting American dry-cargo vessels. 

In chartering ships the Navy has for 2 
years almost foreclosed bids by tanker own- 
ers whose ships have traded with Israel. This 
was done by stipulating that owners who may 
be refused accommodations at Arab ports as 
a result of the boycott will be responsible for 
any penalities resulting from delays caused 
by such refusals. ; 

CONTRACTS ARE SPECIFIC 

In the case of dry-cargo ships the US. 
position is more explicit. Charter contracts 
covering the transportation of Government- 
sponsored cargoes to the United Arab Repub- 
lic state: 

“Vessel is prohibited from calling at Israeli 
waters or ports. Transshipment is pro- 
hibited. Vessel has not traded to Israeli 
ports.” 

Ira Guilden, chairman of the committee of 
international affairs for the American Jewish 
Congress, said that most of the affected ship- 
ments were made under ‘the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954. Sales of surplus commodities are made 
to friendly nations against payment in local 
currency. 

This involves sales of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks authorized by the Agri- 
culture Department. 

Under a recent sales agreement with the 
United Arab Republic, for instance, one-half 
the proceeds in local currency will be avail- 
able to Syria for investment and develop- 
ment, one quarter for United States invest- 
ment there and the remainder subject to 
negotiation. 

“In effect,” one shipowner commented, 
“one can say the Arabs are looking a U.S, 
gift horse in the mouth by telling us how 
it should be wrapped and delivered.” 

Under the last half the Government-spon- 
sored red cargoes must be carried in Amer- 
ican-flag ships. A spokesman for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation reported yester- 
day that the freight charges for such ship- 
ping to the United Arab Republic amounted 
to $4,549,622. 

The International Transport Workers 
Union reported yesterday that Finnish mar- 
itime workers had announced direct action 
against United Arab Republic ships because 
of the boycott’s effects on some Finnish-flag 
vessels. The Finns said they would refuse 
to handle any ship flying the Arab Republic 
flag that docks in Finland. 
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Ince Torr To Sain 


Catro, February 3.—-The owners of the 
freighter Inge Toft, which has been held at 
Port Said since May 21, have decided to dis- 
charge her cargo and sail, it was announced 
tonight. The United Arab Republic has 
seized the cargo. 

The ship is owned by a Danish company 
but is under charter to the United Mediter- 
ranean Agencies of New York. The United 
Arab Republic contends that the latter is _ 
controlled by Zim, the Israeli shipping line. 

The ship’s agents in Port Said received a 
telegram today from the owners instructing 
them to unload. 

The unloading of the cargo of cement, pot- 
ash, beer, brass, and leather has already 
started and the ship is expected to sail to- 
morrow. Most of her cargo was loaded :in 
Israel, and was destined for Japan, Hong 
Kong, and the Philippines. 

The cargo was confiseated as a prize of war. 
According to authorities here, the proceeds 
will be turned over to Palestinian Arab refu- 


gees. 

When United Nations General 
Dag Hammarskjold saw President Gamal Ab- 
del Nasser January 21, the President told him 
the Inge Toft would not be allowed to sail 
unless she unloaded, that Cairo would con- 
tinue to prevent Israeli ships and cargoes 
from passing through the Suez Canal. “He 
said he considered this question part of the 
whole Palestine question, which must be set- 
tled before Israeli ships could use the canal, 


spok 
owners of the Inge Tojt had ordered the 
ship to discharge her cargo and sail because 
her condition had deteriorated as a result of 
the long anchorage. 

The charterers have been paying an 
amount estimated at $1,000 a day for upkeep 
of the vessel. 

A Greek ship, the Astypalea, remains int 
Port Said. She carried Israeli cement for 
east Africa, and her captain refuses to per- 
mit the Arab authorities to impound the 
cargo. 
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Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in my dis- 
trict, citizens of five communities have 
united to engage in serious discussion of 
foreign policy. 

Their organization—the Stamford 
(Conn.) Forum for World Affairs—in- 
cludes among its participants some of the 
most distinguished citizens of this coun- 
try, as well as outstanding authorities in 
the field of foreign policy. 

Recently, the forum completed an edu- 
cational project which included publica- 
tion of a booklet entitled “Some Recom- 
mendations for Long-Range Foreign 
Policy Planning.” 

I regard these recommendations as so 
important that I would like to introduce 
them into the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD so 
that all Members of Congress can become 
familiar with them. 

Here are excerpts from the forum’s 
booklet: 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LONG-RANGE FOREIGN 
PoLicy PLANNING 


by the advisory committee, the resources 
committee and the board of directors and 
after consultations with outstanding experts 
in foreign policy, respectfully asks consider- 
ation of the following broad recommenda- 
tions: 

I. To insure more effective representation 
overseas, we recommend: 

(A) That Congress appropriate sufficient 
money for the operation of all U.S. embassies 
so that career diplomats or others eminently 
qualified may fill all ambassadorial posts 
without need of private fortunes. 

(B) That Congress appropriate on a long- 
term basis so that recently improved prac- 


tices for inservice training among Foreign | 


Service 
and a long-range 
tract and to hold outstanding young per- 
sons in a State Department career 

Ii, Recognizing that we may not have used 
economic assistance as effectively as we 
might have, either as a weapon in the cold 
war or as an instrument in building a peace- 
ful world, we recommend: 

(A) That economic assistance be planned, 
and financial appropriations be made where 
necessary, on a long-range basis. 

(B) That long-term, low-interest loans be 
made more readily available, particularly for 
the benefit of underdeveloped countries. 

(C) That for economic and technichi as- 
sistance, more use be made of interna ional 
organizations such as the U.N.-specialized 
agencies. 

(D) That U.S. Government personnel ad- 
ministering economic assistance programs be, 
insofar as possible, career personnel with 
high standards of imservice training and 
specialized experience. 

(E) That in both the planning and opera- 
tion of economic assistance programs, full 
advantage be taken of eminently qualified 
technical consultants from universities, 
foundations, industry, and labor. 

(F) That proper incentives be devised to 
stimulate increased participation of private 


may be further extended 


“ groups, including business and foundations, 


in economic programs of value to the free 
world. 

Ill. Recognizing that de facto recognition 
of foreign governments has been our policy 
during. much of our Nation’s history, al- 
though a de jure policy has sometimes been 
used to express disapproval of certain gov- 
ernments, we recommend: 

That our recognition policy be realistic. 
It should be made clear to our citizens that 
recognition does not necessarily denote 
approval of a government but is based on 
the belief that important benefits will be 
derived by our Nation and our people. 

IV. Besides bilateral recognition policy 
there are also important questions concern- 
ing membership in the United Nations. In 
this regard, we recommend: 

That in view of recent developments such 
as the possibility of a worldwide atomic test 
monitoring system on the one hand and the 
Tibetan experience on the other, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the admission of 


. Communist China to the United Nations be 


thoroughly explored to chart a course of 
action of maximum value to the continued 
survival of the free world. 

V. To insure a more valid American image 
overseas and to offset propaganda directed 
against us as well as certain inaccurate 
impressions emanating from our own coun- 
try, we recommend: 

That the Department of State be encour- 
aged to stimulate and coordinate public and 
private resources in the most effective pro- 
gram possible for informing our allies, those 


range program developed to at- - 
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who oppose us and the neutral nations so as 
to bring a more real focus on our national 
life and on our objectives for the future in 
@ world changing its ways with revolutionary 
rapidity. 

VI. Secretary of State Herter on May 7, 
1959, told the American people: 

“Foreign policy is not an obscure art for 
@ few specialists. It is of importance to all 
of us. Therefore, it must be of interest to 
all of us. Our foreign policy, to be success- 
ful, requires your continuing understanding 
and support.” 

To this end, we urge that newspapers, mag- 
azines, radio and television provide increased 
opportunity for citizen understanding by 
offering more information about world af- 
fairs. We also recommend that for increased 
citizen interest, understanding and support, 
the leaders in the Department of State be 
encouraged : 

(A) To offer more frequent and better 
delineated statements of policy to the Amer- 
ican. people. 


(B) To use the fullest candor limited only . 


by minimum requirements of national secu- 
rity so that the American people are confi- 
dent that they have a maximum of signifi- 
cant facts, be they favorable or unfavorable 
to the continued survival of the free world. 





Arbitrary Residency Requirement for 
Relief Recipients 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS: 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the is- 
sues raised by proposed State laws re- 
quiring minimum periods of residence 
for relief payments transcend State 
boundaries because they touch on one 
of the aspects of our national policy of 
freedom of movement. In a nation like 


‘ours, the criterion for relief should be 


need. Statistics show that only 2 per- 
cent of the 500,000 recipients of public 
assistance in New York State have been 
residents for less than 1 year. Strict 
administration to guard against frauds 
and cheats is vital—and measures re- 
quired to assure this are essential—but 
our concern for every really needy citizen 
has always made for the freedom of 
everyone of us. The Community Coun- 
cil of Greater New York has opposed 
legislation for any arbitrary 1-year rule, 
and its chairman, Carl M. Loeb, Jr., has 
waged a long fight against it. He has 
ably summed up the issues in a letter 
to the New York Times on January 27. 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
letter printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 5 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
RESIDENCE BILL OPPOSED—RESTRICTION ON 
GRANTS OF WELFARE ASSISTANCE CRITICIZED 
To the Eprror or THE New York Times: 

The New York State Legislature will short- 
ly be called upon to consider the Cooke-Vol- 
ker bill which asks for l-year State /resi- 
dence as a requirement for receiving State 
public welfare assistance. Such proposals 
have been put to the legislature before and 
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have been defeated. The present bill well de- 
serves the same fate. 

The misguided thinking behind such pro- 
posals assumes three notions: migrants come 
here because they want to cash in on easy 
relief; migrant, whether from the South or 
from Puerto Rico, are a liability to the com- 
munity; residency laws will keep them out. 

How wrong can some of our upstate legis- 
lators and others be? 

People come to New York not for public as- 
sistance, but for better jobs, better housing, 
to be with relatives, etc.—the very same rea- 
sons that brought in the forebears of our ad- 
vocates of State residency. 

New York has always benefited from the 
arrival of these newcomers. Labor officials 
say, for example, that the $5 billion garment 
industry would have left New York had it 
not been for the influx of Puerto Ricans. 
The hotel business, the restaurants, and 
many factories depend utterly on Puerto Ri- 
can and Negro workers. In short, our recent 
migrants are an asset, not a liability. 

Trying to keep newcomers from a State 
through residence laws simply doesn’t work. 
People seeking the opportunity for a new life 
are seldom deterred this way. To cite an 
example, California, with severe residence 
requirements, has a much higher inmigra- 
tion than has New York State. 

Finally, if the advocates of residency were 
frank, they might concede that it was preju- 
dice against the newcomer which motivates 
their attempts and not economy at all. For 
there is evidence enough to show that put- 
ting welfare on a local basis rather than the 
traditional State basis would be far more 
costly to.the public. 

The Cooke-Volker bill should be defeated. 
Legislation which has the effect of making 
a target of Puerto Ricans and Negroes must 
not be countenanced in New York State. 

Cart M. Loss, Jr., 
Community Council of Greater New 
York. 
New Yorn, January 22, 1960. 





The Impact of Our Foreign-Aid Giveaway 
Program on the American Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past 12 years the debate over 
the so-called foreign-aid program has re- 
ceived a lot of attention in the Congress. 
The debate at the outset of this program 
was rather one sided. Scarcely more 
than 60 Members of the: House voted 
against it—when it was called the Mar- 
shall plan. Each year, however, the 
number of Members voting “no” has in- 
creased. 

Perhaps no appropriation of tax dol- 
lars by the Congress has ever received as 
much favorable publicity from business 
interests, newspapers, radio; and TV 
commentators as has this measure. 
This, of course, has been called a bi- 
partisan issue—the proponents of this 
spending always point out that only 
those who oppose it—are steeped in pro- 
vincialism and are generally reactionary 
to the needs of the times. 

Many of us who have always opposed 
this foreign-aid program are frequently 
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referred to as “uninformed and out of 
step with modern worldwide conditions.” 
When some of us say we are opposed to 
it as being unconstitutional because it 
does not come within the so-called catch- 
all welfare clause of the Constitution 


we are quickly told the Constitution 


must be highly flexible in matters of this 
kind in order to keep pace with a fast- 
moving world. - 

Throughout the years, however, there 
have been groups and individuals with 
clear visions who have pointed out the 
road we travel and the dangers thereon, 
but their voices have generally not been 
able to stop these appropriations for for- 
eign aid, but have only been able to cut 
the amount. 

Recently it was called to my attention a 
most forthright statement in regard to 
foreign aid. I commend this address de- 
livered by Mr. Walter Harnischfeger, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., chairman, Citizens 
Foreign Aid Committee, at Institute of 
U.S. Foreign Aid, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, December 11-12, 1959: 


THe Impact or Our FoREIGN Am GIVEAWAY 
PROGRAM ON THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


Father O'Donnell, Reverend Fathers, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, 
permit me to offer my heartfelt congratu- 
lations to Marquette University for arrang- 
ing this auspicious Foreign Aid Conference. 
As a native of Milwaukee and as board chair- 
man of a 75-year-old manufacturing corpo- 
ration whose products go to the far corners 
of the world from Milwaukee and subsidiary 
plants to play an important role in the prog- 
ress and development of many foreign coun- 
tries, I am gratified to share in our com- 
munity’s contribution to the study of this 
vital subject, 

This is a most timely gathering. In less 
than 4 weeks the Congress will be engaged 
in its perennial controversy over foreign aid, 
a@ program which already has cost the Ameri- 
can taxpayer more than $80 billion, not in- 
cluding American generosity, both Govern- 
ment and non-Government, in countless 
other forms for generations. 

In January of this year, the White House 
requested another staggering foreign aid ap- 
propriation of $3.9 billion, an amount ap- 
proximating its usual annual requests for 
the giveaway program since the Marshall 
plan was instituted as a temporary help- 
Europe device soon after World War I. The 
$3.9 billion was cut by an aroused Congress 
to $3.2 billion after the greatest fight in 
foreign aid history. Because of a country- 
wide taxpayer’s revolt, the President avoided 
sending to Congress an additional $400 mil- 
lion request made by the Draper committee. 

In January of 1960, Congress will assemble 
in a vastly different and improved atmos- 
phere, There have been numerous develop- 
ments during recent weeks which prove con- 
clusively that there has been a tremendous 
breakthrough in national thinking concern- 
ing the perpetuation of the giveaway pro- 
gram in its present form. 

1. On September 28, both President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of the Treasury Ander- 
son told the annual meeting of the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and 
the International Finance Corporation in 
Washington that other industrialized coun- 
tries must help bear the foreign aid burden 
and must end their discrimination against 
imports of American goods. 

2.A “Buy American” policy has been 
adopted in the administration of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund. 

3. The Director of the Budget, Maurice 
Stans, disclosed that Government spend- 
ing was gaining a momentum threatening 
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to wreck our economy, with our present pub- 
lic debt and future commitments now reach- 
ing the almost incredible total of about 
$750 billion—three-fourths of $1 trillion— 
apart from annual operating expenses. 

The Citizens Foreign Aid Committee, of 
which I have the honor to be national chair- 
man, is dedicated to a program of arousing 
the American people to the peril of con- 
tinued foreign aid. As the only national or- 
ganization devoted exclusively to opposing 
this program, we made numerous appear- 
ances before Senate and House committees 
earlier this year. Formed as recently as 
last March, our committee is conducting an 
action campaign for the end of the foreign 
aid program in 3 years. 

Our committee speaks from a wealth of ex- 
perience. Various of our members have de- 
voted a lifetime to successful foreign trade 
and foreign business activities—men like 
Sterling Morton, of Morton Salt Co.; Gen. 
Robert E. Wood, of Sears, Roebuck; Col. Wil- 
lard Rockwell, of Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co.; former Ambassador James Kemper, of 
Kemper Insurance Co.; the late Henning 
Prentis, of Armstrong Cork; Howard Pew, of 
the Sun Oil Co.; former Ambassador Spruille 
Braden, and others. We have four distin- 
guished West Pointers with the rank of 
general on our committee. 

Those who would label such men as isola- 
tionists with extensive overseas trade inter- 
ests and investments are merely resorting to 
name calling rather than giving honest an- 
swers to questions the foreign aid problem 
presents. 

I, personally, have seen Europe on various 
occasions since before World War I. In fact, 
my business interests have taken me 
throughout the world. As one of the first 
civilians to visit Europe after World War II, 
under Army order to submit a report to the 
U.S. Senate, I personally saw the results of 
unsound fiscal policies resulting in inflation, 
government upheaval and misery. 

I returned only last week from another 
extensive trip in various parts of Western 
Europe. Ican add my voice to that of count- 
less other businessmen, journalists and others 
to the fact that Western Europe not only has 
recovered but it is experiencing a tremendous 
boom in many places. Our committee 
urgently and insistently wants to know why 
American taxpayer money is continuing to 
flood Western Europe, to name only one area. 

Upon formation last March, our committee 
recognized certain basic facts. We recog- 
nized that since 1932 when President Roose- 
velt called in the gold we have gradually been 
giving up our economic freedoms. Mean- 
while both parties were far along with spend- 
ing habits that started with so-called domes- 
tic depression reHef projects and grew to 
enormous global and seemingly endless give- 
away programs—all supported by the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. No less a Government spokes- 
man than General Draper was quoted as say- 
ing that Uncle Sam might have to continue 
the foreign aid program for 100 years. 

At the outset, our committee outlined a 
set of fundamental principles that we felt 
were sound and to the interest of our coun- 
try as conceived under our Constitution. As 
soon as we had developed our initial report, 
which was approved by every member of the 
committee, it was sent to all members of 
the executive department of our Govern- 
ment, to the Congress and thousands of citi- 
zens who are leaders in forming public opin- 
ion. We also organized a public relations 
program for press conferences and radio. 

On the occasion of my appearance before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives, the administration made 
public a 65-page report prepared by the de- 
partment of government which are involved 
in foreign aid. It purported to be an answer 
in detail to our first report. Unfortunately, 
many of the facts referred to in the alleged 
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answer were so worded as to become 
distorted. 

We proceeded to rebut the administration’s 
answer item by item in our second report. 
In the meantime, our research personnel de- 
veloped information for the use of the various 
members of our committee who were regu- 
larly appearing before congressional commit- 
tees. For the first time since the inception 
of foreign aid, a group of citizens, outward- 
ly.and steadfastly opposed our foreign aid 
policy before Congress. ‘The total testimony 
given by members of our committee before 
congressional committees covered 714 hours. 

In addition to this activity, members of 
our committee conveyed our message in 
speeches from the Atlantic to the Pacific to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Leading newspapers, 
especially in Washington, D.C., have carried 
our ads. 

Time will not permit me to refer in detail 
to the contents of our various reports which 
are available to you upon request: I am 
here to pass on to you in somewhat of a con- 
centrated form the alarming facts that have 
prompted our committee at great personal 
sacrifice of its members to alert our fellow 
Americans to the serious consequences of our 
present foreign aid program. : 

Our studies have disclosed wasteful foreign 
spending on a global basis. In the course of 
this spending, under the guise of economic 
assitsance and military aid, there has been 
a serious impairment of our own economy 
and a weakening of the defense of America— 
the last bastion of the free world. 

One of the most serious adverse effects of 
foreign aid is the flight of gold—the devalua- 
tion of the dollar. 

Last year, we ex merchandise total- 
ing $16,207 million. Half of what we ship 
abroad is giveaway or goes to pay for give- 
away. But our exports were also needed to 
support the private foreign expenditures of 
American business, of travel abroad, and to 
pay for the $12,944 million of goods we im- 
ported. To balance accounts, therefore, for- 
eigners took, according to the Department of 
Commerce studies, $344 billion in gold and 
liquid dollar balances. It is estimated that 
the loss of gold in the year ahead will be at 
least $4 billion. Alfred Hayes, president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, in his 
recent speech before the National Foriegn 
Trade Council warned that no objective ob- 
server would argue that we can face with 
composure anything like a $4 billion adverse 
balance continuing for an indefinite period. 

This process of drawing down dollars in 
gold or using them to accumulate invest- 
ments in this country—bank balances and 
stock market securities—has gone on since 
the beginning of the Marshall plan. In the 
past 10 years, over $5 billion of the gold 
supply has been drawn down, or 20 percent 
of the total, and the gold reserves are today 
less than they were at the beginning of World 
War II, 

Today, of our total gold stock of less than 
$20 billion, something like $18%4 billion is 
subject to call by foreigners. Anyone who 
recalls the 1929 panic knows that it doesn’t 
take much to tip the scales of public confi- 
dence and start a run on the bank. The 
point I would Jike to make is this. The U.S. 
dollar today supports the whole American 
economy, now running at twice the 1939 rate 
with less than the 1939 backing in gold. The 
U.S. dollar also supports half of the world’s 
trade and provides half the backing of the 
free world’s currencies. This is too heavy a 
burden to put on our diminishing stock of 
gold. 

Foreign aid spending is a major contribu- 
tor to growing inflation—another menace 
facing America today. Inflation initially 
brings a business boom. Everybody is elated, 
prices are going up and everybody is making 
profits—then suddenly collapse, stagnation, 
misery, hunger, breadlines, factories idle 











To date, we have spent some $80 billion in 
total foreign aid program 
been under consideration for the 
1960, amounts to the fantastic 
of $17.5 billion. 

Of course, not all of the $17.5 billion will 
be made available. Nevertheless, indications 


4-year Marshal! plan cost $13 billion and was 
enacted immediately after World War II at 
the time Europe was prostrate and in the 


Yet, today, over 20 percent of the 
personal income tax dollars of every Amer- 
ican is hypothecated for foreign aid. 

The dollars that are provided for foreign 
aid are so astronomical that an efficient ad- 
ministration of the program is impossible. 
It also results in setting up a planned econ- 
omy in nearly every country in the world. 
It breeds state trading which in turn breaks 
down commerce, American private invest- 
ments and free enterprise and it brings about 
international socialism, which is the first 
step to communism. 

Many of the loans that are being set up 
are repayable in local soft currencies which 
compete with hard currency and break down 
American investments abroad. Many loan 
commitments have been made in foreign 
countries to build up basic industry without 
consideration to the importance of building 
secondary industries and developing distri- 
bution. It takes much experience and many 
years to develop an efficient distribution or- 
ganization, even in highly developed coun- 
tries. 

It is unrealistic to build up artificially 
underdeveloped countries beyond the limi- 
tations of their internal resources and their 
ability to sustain them, and in turn subsidize 
them by American aid. American business 
possesses by far the largest know-how and 
experience to expand commerce and inter- 
national trade on a self-liquidating basis 
with benefits to the American economy. Our 
committee has recommended greater incen- 
tives for such industry to accomplish these 
results. 

We have literally taken billions of our re- 
sources to provide our foreign competitors 
with the latest type facilities to strengthen 
their competitive effort. This effort is fur- 
ther strengthened by low wage scales. In 
Europe, labor cost to these competitors is 
one-sixth of ours; it is one-tenth of ours 
in the Par East. At the same time, we are 
advocating free tariffs. The result is we are 
destroying one American industry after an- 
other, creating ghost towns and are subsidiz- 
ing unemployment through unemployment 
insurance at the taxpayer's expense. 

The huge foreign give-away program our 
country has indulged in on a most lavish 
basis since 1940 started with lend lease, war 
relief, international agencies. Foreign aid 
administration has been in a state of con- 
stant change and turmoil. The supervision 
has been poor and the records even today 
are often not available. The favorite method 
of preventing an investigation is for the 
administration to term the pertinent records 
as classified information. 

An Army of 20,000 bureaucrats has been 
developed to administrate and maladminis- 
trate the civilian tied into the army procure- 
ment. The heads of this organization are 
given unlimited time to appear before con- 
gressional committees and even to utilize 
friends for propaganda purposes to justify 
the perpetuation of these efforts. 
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In addition to spending billions on NATO, 
we have spread our Armed Forces and main- 
tain overseas troops and naval installations 
at 73 far-away bases throughout the world. 
One emergency follows another which in 
turn is used to frighten us into more spend- 


ing. 

The dollars spent abroad by the many 
spending agencies change hands many times. 
Many of them have enriched unscrupulous 
operators from here and abroad. However, 
they all ultimately return claims on the 
American economy and must be redeemed by 
the American taxpayer. Foreigners may ex- 
change these dollars for American goods, 
land, residential and business buildings, 
stock shares and investments. 

Part of foreign aid program involves the 
Development Loan Fund. I should like to 
make several observations on this lending 
device. First, 90 percent of the loans go to 


. governments, instead of a private industry, 


and they serve to increase the tendencies to 
statism and socialism in those countries. 
Private enterprise is unable to compete with 
State enterprise which gets its capital at low 
rates of interest, which pays no taxes and 
which, in the case of these foreign loans, are 
under little obligation to repay. The result 
is that we encourage state capitalism and 
socialism and put a blanket over private 
enterprise. 

Secondly, our effort is directed to building 
up integrated economies in the underde- 
veloped areas for which they are presently 
unprepared and which requires years of 
preparation. 

Thirdly, in certain areas we have fostered 
@ lush growth of industry in competition 
with American industry. Where wages are 
at a subsistence level and where costly 
fringe benefits are unknown, we have fur- 
ther reduced manufacturing costs by pro- 
viding the most modern machinery and 
processes. The result. is that foreign wares 
of every sort and description are now flow- 
ing into the American market at prices 
with which our industries cannot compete. 

Our defense dollar represents 60 percent 
of our total budget and is closely tied into 
our foreign aid expenditures, Members of 
our committee who have had top assign- 
ments in military affairs and possess prac- 
tical experience in global defense planning 
believe this entire defense program should 
be reevaluated. 

Our committee believes that our Strategic 
Air Command, SAC, is the true keeper of 
the peace and the United States alone is 
providing the free world with the greatest 
known war deterrent—SAC—+so long as SAC 
is superior to the Red strategic striking 
force, our deterrent is likely to remain ef- 
fective, but SAC bombers are wearing out 
and our missile program lags. 

The maintenance of overwhelming air- 
space-nuclear supremacy should be our No. 
1 objective. 

Our committee believes that considerable 
savings can be effected by bringing home a 
substantial number of our troops and re- 
ducing hardware handouts to allies who can 
be neutralized. 

We believe that industries and all our 
intercontinental bombers, together with 
their essential personnel, should be provided 
with adequate bunker protection against 
sneak nuclear attack. We believe this is a 
better investment than our present foreign 
aid program of wastefully scattering funds 
throughout the world. 

We believe that it is unrealistic to assume 
that it will be possible to coordinate mili- 
tary efforts of 40 to 60 allies on short notice 
in an atomic war. 

We believe that reluctant allies are worse 
than no allies; that people who are unwill- 
ing or reluctant to meet the cost of their 
own military establishments are questionable 
allies. We have, in support of this view, 
the experience in Korea. 
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Our committee has made an extensive in- 
vestigation of the total foreign aid and 
waste which has disclosed a tremendous 
amount of graft, corruption, maladministra- 
tion and mismanagement. We have tabu- 
lated in detail many of these programs 
which have been brought to light at con- 
gressional investigations. 

In Iran, a total of a quarter billion dol- 
lars was involved in the loose, slipshod ad- 
ministration of an unbusinesslike program. 
In Pakistan, a great deal of waste in equip- 
ment as well as over-indulgence of admin- 
istrators was reported by the Government 
Accounting Office. In Laos, the Committee 
on Government Operations found a great 
conflict between the State Department and 
the Defense Department’s decisions which 
brought about very substantial losses. In 
Vietnam, we set up a planned economy 
which was fantastic and entailed terrific ex- 
penditures without any relation to what 
this country could absorb. In Peru, the 
Country Director set up a sizable livestock 
operation for himself, utilizing foreign aid. 
Controller General Joseph Campbell, in tes- 
tifying before the House Appropriations 
Committee, said that investigations by his 
auditors showed a pattern of loose, tax ad- 
ministration running throughout the entire 
foreign aid program. Korea, Thailand, and 
Burma are other areas of extreme wasteful 
spending. 

Our committee is not unmindful of the 
fact that this huge unrealistic program was 
set up wtih the idea of fighting commu- 
nism. Certainly, it is in order to analyze 
the results we have attained. In Europe, 
the Communistic element is strongest in 
the areas that have received the most finan- 
cial foreign aid. Likewise in the Middle East, 
communism has made substantial progress 
in spite of the millions we have appro- 
priated. According to the records, commu- 
nism has expanded in Indonesia, Thailand, 
and in the Far East. In Latin America, 
certainly our lavish gifts have not stopped 
insurrection in Bolivia, Venezuela, Cuba, 
Guatemala, Haiti, and the Argentine. 


The Communist expansion is accom- 
plished by infiltration and then seizing the 
Government in power. Our billions waste- 
fully spent on a global basis have not 
stopped this type of procedure. Even ad- 
ministration leaders stress the fact that 
the Communist menace is now greater than 
ever even though we have spent $80 billion 
on foreign aid. Our best defense against 
communism is a healthy internal economy. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1959 is one of 
the greatest pieces of “‘pork barrel” legisla- 
tion ever conceived. It is most unrealistic to 
assume that 6 percent of the world popu- 
lation, even though we have many resources, 
can indefinitely support 94 percent of the 
world population by a giveaway program 
and if continued can only lead to chaos and 
international bankruptcy. i 

Proponents of global, continuing an ever- 
expanding foreign aid, expanding as new 
countries continue to be born around the 
world, would have the American people be- 
lieve that the free world would suddenly 
collapse if foreign aid is killed. This is sim- 
ply not so. There are abundant channels in 
existence designed especially to assist private 
overseas investment under our private enter- 
prise system that can be adequate to any 
development situation arising. 

The complete return to private enterprise 
in the financing of the needs of free world 
nations would restore to beneficiary nations 
the integrity, respectability, and responsibili- 
ity lacking in government-to-government 
foreign-aid programs. 

Our committee has not taken a negative 
approach to this involved problem. We have 
made a series of recommendations to system- 
atically liquidate the giveaway programs and 
rationalize this program to put it on a busi- 
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ness and self-liquidating basis. We made 
the following recommendations to Congress: 

1. That our traditional general private 
charity and governmental grants to relieve 
disaster be continued; that we encourage the 
expansion of our private missionary efforts. 

2. That in countries which we are morally 
obligated to defend and which are directly 
threatened with Red aggression, military as- 
sistance, for the time being, should be con- 
tinued but on a realistic basis. 

3. That for our own and the free-world 
survival, the United States built and main- 
tain overwhelming air, space, nuclear st- 
premacy over that of the Soviet Union. (This 
can be effected for less than is now being 
spent for defense and foreign aid merely by 
reducing appropriations for our military sur- 
face forces which are no longer decisive, and 
by terminating foreign aid.) 

4. That foreign aid which directly or in- 
directly promotes governments that are hos- 
tile to our constitutional concepts of govern- 
ment be terminated immediately. 

5. That we cease immediately using for- 
eign aid to enable socialistic governments to 
finance government-owned industries that 
discourage private enterprise, support a basic 
principle of communism, and are a competi- 
tive threat to American industry. 

6. That so long as governmental foreign 
aid is continued, the recipient should pay a 
part of the cost of the proposed project; 
that our aid should terminate when the 
conditions on which that request is based 
have been remedied; that private technical, 
scientific, and educational assistance be ex- 
tended only to friendly peoples who seek our 
aid on a cash or loan basis. In any suc- 
cessful enterprise, experienced management 
is the principal ingredient. By virtue of the 
necesgity to make a profit, business possesses 
many more men whose education has been 
directed toward results and economy, and 
developing self-liquidating projects. Every 
effort should be made to expand the experi- 
ence of men employed by American busi- 
ness in its outposts, reinsure private bank 
credits, utilize engineers employed by Ameri- 
can companies to develop programs without 
charge that are self-liquidating. 

7. That greater encouragement be given to 
private capital as a substitute for Govern- 
ment-financed programs. Foreign gifts 
stimulate socialism and communism. 
American foreign investments build up the 
standard of living, increase production, pro- 
duce profits and taxes, and are self-liquidat- 
ing. 

8. We endorse enactment of the Boggs bill 
as soon as the gold flight is under control. 

9. That soft and local currency loans, 
which represent an unsound practice, be 
abandoned, 

10. That counterpart funds, which are im- 
possible to administer effectively and are a 
political fester in foreign countries, be liqui- 
dated by sale on the best terms obtainable 
and all counterpart accounts be closed. 

11.That until foreign aid is terminated, 
the Congress take steps properly to exercise 
close supervision and control over the man- 
ner in which all foreign-aid funds are being 
spent; that aid during the tapering-off 
process be handled by the Export-Import 
Bank, 

12. Our committee holds that the Amer- 
ican people have the right to demand from 
the administration well-defined objectives 
for the foreign aid program so that they 
can be evaluated in the light of our huge 
national debt and deficit spending. 

As @ result of all of our efforts during the 
past year, we believe that our committee has 
been largely responsible for a reduction of 
$1,200 million in foreign aid requested by 
the administration. However, it must be 
taken into consideration that in the interim 
the World Bank has substantially increased 
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its resources and also just recently appro- 
priated $1 billion for soft money loans 
throughout the world. 

During the last two decades, we have been 
gradually losing oUr freedom. Our Govern- 
ment is rapidly drifting from a capitalistic 
society to a socialistic government. 

The one world philosophy plus our un- 
sound fiscal policies will result in pulling our 
standard of living down to the standard of 
the underdeveloped countries. 

Billions are voted by our Congress and are 
squandered on a global basis without ade- 
quate control and in areas where our people 
do not have the opportunity to observe the 
results. It is further questionable whether 
these appropriations are constitutional. 

The forces involved in this international 
revolution are so great that no living indi- 
vidual can accurately appraise the results. 

However, there is a simple axiom that we 
should follow to avoid disaster and that is 
keep the. home bases strong and maintain a 
sound fiscal policy and maintain a sound 
dollar. 

It is axiomatic when a family lives beyond 
its income it results in bankruptcy, when a 
business get into financial difficulty a re- 
ceiver is appointed, when a government 
spends more than its income and mortgages 
the future of several generations, it results 
in inflation and a breakdown of its social 
structure. 

I believe we all recognize that we are 
living in 1959 when the world has shrunk 
by reason of modern aviation. The facts re- 
main we have grown and prospered over 
many years by adhering to a constitutional 
form of government which has produced a 
Nation of the highest standard of educa- 
tion, the greatest wealth per capita, the 
highest standard of living in the world, and 
a society of free men. 

Under a constitution, our Government is 
supposed to be the servant of the people 
rather than the people being the servant of 
the Government, 

There are many areas of government op- 
eration in which public scrutiny is necessary 
to eliminate waste and poor administration. 
The foreign aid program presents you with 
a real opportunity and challenge to bring 
about economy and efficiency in government. 
You can help to rationalize this huge pro- 
gram by alerting your friends and the Con- 
gress to the need for eliminating foreign aid. 


I thank. you, 





Senator Bridges Offers Suggestions for 
Dealing With Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, my col- 
league from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] recently offered some sugges- 
tions for dealing with the problems 
caused by Fidel Castro in Cuba which 
have attracted favorable editorial com- 
ment and deserve careful consideration. 
In order to bring them more fully to 
the attention of the Senate and the 
country, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from the February 
2 edition of the Laconia Evening Citizen, 
of Laconia, N.H, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Brivces Has Goop Pitan To BRING CUBA TO 
Terms 


Erwin L. Smith of the high school faculty, 
Laconia’s top authority on Latin American 
affairs, due to his frequent trips for the pur- 
pose of on-the-spot study, showed clearly, 
in a letter to the editor published in the 
Laconia Evening Citizen last Saturday, that 
a US. policy of indifference has led to 
steadily worsening conditions south of the 
border. Several readers have commented 
favorably to us about the views expressed by 
Mr. Smith. He advised that it is time for 
a change in the thinking in this country, 
with suitable action in conjunction with 
other nations in the Americas. 

Senator Brincss, addressing C. of C. mem- 
bers here yesterday at the excellent meeting 
arranged by -Peter Karagianis’ National 
Affairs Committee, also proposed a change 
in thinking in this country, and he favored 
immediate action in contrast to a possibly 
more deliberate approach suggested by Mr. 
Smith, 

Senator Brince’s proposal is to touch 
Cuba’s pocket-book nerve. He spoke of 
tremendous revenue from lavish spending 
by American tourists. _He would cut this off 
summarily, and there are more reasons than 
one for doing this. In a country infiltrated 
by Communists, where as Senator Brinczs 
said, anti-American tirades are a daily oc- 
currence, there is a real hazard to sightseers 
and persons from the United States bent on 
a good time. 

Further, and with still greater effect Sena- 
tor Brinces indicated, this country should 
stop buying Cuban sugar for which it now 
pays a 2-cent premium, the latter presum- 
ably in the interest of better relations. 
There are other countries on which we are 
on friendly terms which raise sugar, and 
they ought to have our business Senator 
Bripces declared. He mentioned the Philip- 
pines and Peru. 

Communists are running the show in 
Cuba, as Mr. Brincss said, literally “in our 
backyard,” in a country for whose freedom 
the United States went to war in 1898. 

Congress is now in session, and we wish 
the text of Senator Bripcss’ address and the 
letter by Erwin Smith could be in the hands 
of all its Members for careful consideration. 
The thoughtful Smith letter reviews at 
length the circumstances which have re- 
sulted in a threat from the Communists at 
our very door. And Senator Brinces offers 
a method by which Cuba could be brought 
to good behavior. His plan ought not to be 
disregarded. 





Woman of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 





yeas A. Boyle was honored as the 
‘oman of the Year for 1959 by the So- 
roptimist Club of Hazleton. I 
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warmly congratulate Mrs. Boyle for this 
distinction. 


Mrs. James Borte Namep WoMAN OF YEAR 


Mrs. James A. Boyle was honored as the 
Woman of the Year, 1959, at a dinner last 
evening at Gus Genetti’s Town and Coun- 
try Room, held by the Soroptimist Club of 
Hazleton. 


The award is made by the Soroptimist 
Club to the woman who has been selected 
as most active during the preceding year. 

Mrs. Boyle is past president of the Hazle- 
ton Business and Professional Women's 
Club; past district 8 secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women; served on the original com- 
mittee for the organization of the Hazle- 
ton Guidance Clinic; was the only active 
woman member on the committee for 
CAN-DO; is affiliated with the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association and. Child Care Center; 
has solicited for the Community Chest, Red 
Cross, March of Dimes, and other projects. 

Religiously she is a member of the board 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
of St. Gabriel’s Church, and is active in 
the auxiliaries of the Boy Scouts, the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, and the Knights 
of Columbus. She also is cochairman of 
the HHS 1937 class reunion. 

Last evening more than 100 men and 
women from various civic and service or- 
ganizations paid tribute to Mrs. Boyle, as 
Soroptimist President Marie D’Amico pre- 
sented her with an engraved silver tray ac- 
claiming her as the 1950 Woman of the Year. 


KEY TO CITY 


Mayor S. Thomas Capparell presented the 
key to the city to Mrs. Boyle, tke first Hazle- 
ton woman to receive the honor. Mrs. Mary 
Ellen Schagan, chairman for the dinner, 
was toastmaster for the program. 

Mrs. Boyle, in receiving the silver tray and 
the key, said that she was accepting in the 
mame of the good all women of the com- 
munity have done. 

Mrs. Boyle’s husband, James A. Boyle, was 
@ special guest at the affair, and a surprise 
feature of the program was the presentation 
of piano selections by their children: James, 
Jr., 13 years old, and Mary Ellen, 10 years old; 
as well as the bouquet of red roses, presented 
by their third child, Tommy, 6 years old, to 
his mother. 

Mary Ellen’s selection was “Dark Eyes,” and 
Jimmie played “Pillow Talk.” They pre- 
sented a duet of “Heart and Soul.” 

COSTELLO’S TRIBUTE 

Attorney James P. Costello, Jr., main 
speaker for the function paid tribute to Mrs. 
Boyle and commended her for her many ac- 
tivities. He also complimented the Soropti- 
mist Club of Hazleton, as well as the 15,000 
members in 520 chapters of the club both 
here and abroad. 

Miss Rose Marie Stevens, president of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club of 
Hazleton, which nominated Mrs. Boyle for 
the Woman of the Year, presented a gift to 
Mrs. Boyle from the club, and a letter from 
Miss Stevens relative to the selection of the 
Woman of the Year, was read. 

Remarks of tribute were offered by Vincent 
Santapoli, Unico president; Mrs. Peter For- 
liano, AAUW president; Mrs. John R. Wil- 
liamson, 1958 Woman of the Year; Ben Mat- 
teo, HHS class of 1937; and Miss Mary Jane 
Goldsworthy, president of Woman’s Club. 

Other organizations represented were 
Ladies of Unico, chamber of commerce, and 
child care center, and business and profes- 
sional Women. 

Mrs. Williamson, 1958 Woman of the Year, 
was introduced to the guests, as were Mrs. 
Boyle’s husband and children, her parents, 
sister, brothers, and sisters-in-law. 

Mrs. Schagan introduced the judges who 
made the selection of Woman of the Year, 
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as Miss Dorothy Bayless, chairman; Mrs. 
Theodore R. Laputka, and Mrs. Julius Foldes. 

Rev. Paul Purcell, of St. Gabriel’s Church, 
gave the invocation and the benediction. 
Group singing of “America” and the Salute 
to the Flag opened the program. The So- 
roptimist pledge preceded the benediction. 

Soroptimist colors of blue and gold were 
used in the programs and in the floral 
centerpiece. 





Let’s Take America Off the Hook on the 
Farm Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is the 
expressed intent of our agricultural pro- 
gram to limit or provide methods for the 
limitation of the total quantity of cer- 
tain products and certain commodities. 
A better definition of featherbedding 
cannot be found elsewhere than in the 
legislative findings on the various crops 
now benefiting from this Government 
dole system. 

It is the expressed intent of the law to 
encourage producers to underplant 
their allotments for more than a year, to 
allow the land to remain idle throughout 
the contract period—not less than 3 
years—and not to harvest any crop from 
the acreage and not to graze any acre- 
age. The U.S. Government agrees to 
make annual payments to the producers 
for fulfilling these “nots.” Agriculture 
is the only business wherein idleness is 
not only encouraged, but is compensated 
for legally. 

We city people are paying the price for 
this boondoggling featherbedding be- 
cause our consumer prices are pegged to 
an artificial standard that has no rhyme 
or reason. To follow this subsidy to its 
logical conclusion, why should not city 
people be allowed to put their back yard 
lawns into the soil conservation program 
and receive annual payments for per- 
forming certain “nots”? And why 
should not cities receive soil bank pay- 
ments for the acreage devoted to parks 
and playgrounds? 

The farmers of our Nation, because of 


- this subsidy program are in the public 


opinion doghouse, and sweeping the dirt 
under the rug or whitewashing the abso- 
lute failure of the program will not get 
them out of it. The public patience is 
exhausted and they will not tolerate a 
continuation of the present program in- 
definitely until it collapses of its own 
weight, and takes our country with it. 
Individual rights are being violated 
when one segment of our economy free- 
loads on another. 

The farm subsidy system is the dole 
system, no matter by what fancy or 
justification it is promoted. It is noth- 
ing more than taking money from one 
group of taxpayers to purchase things it 
does not want or need, to cause these 
same taxpayers to pay more for food and 
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agricultural commodities. The next 
thing farmers will want is the Govern- 
ment to drill each of them an oil well 
behind each barn to provide them with 
cradle to grave economy security. 

The economic monstrosity of the agri- 
cultural support programs have now be- 
come sacred, solid, and perpetual. The 
programs have been in effect for 20 years 
with the result of staggering surpluses, 
and backbreaking costs to the taxpayers. 
Let. us take America off the hook on the 
farm program. 





The Foreign Trade Crisis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp today an address 
made by Mr. O. R. Strackbein, chair- 
man of the Nationwide Committee of In- 
dustry, Agriculture, and Labor on Im- 
port-Export Policy. 

I am certain this address will be not 
only very enlightening but informative 
to all Members of the House and to the 
people of the United States; more par- 
ticularly, the working people who are be- 
ing affected and will be affected by im- 
ports from abroad. 

The address follows: 

THE FOREIGN TRADE CRISIS 


(By O. R. Strackbein, chairman, before the 
Nationwide Committee on Import-Export 
Policy, January 14, 1960, Washington, 
D&C.) 

I have titled my talk to you today “The 
Foreign Trade Crisis.” Perhaps it would 
have been more fitting to call it “The Crisis 
in Our Foreign Economic Policy.” 

Either of these titles will seem extreme 
to those who, viewing the scene with great 
calm or bravado, say that we have nothing 
to worry about. 

It is certainly not my purpose to view with 
alarm for the sake of viewing with alarm 
Use of the term “crisis’’ does not mean that 
an immediate falling-in of the roof is ex- 
pected. Rather, the term is used to throw 
light on the overriding fact that the ele- 
ments of a world trade showdown loom in 
many directions, and also to fan up some | 
recognition of the inescapable character of 
the hard-pressing competitive factors that 
are on the move internationally. - 

We become accustomed after many years 
of one-way thinking, such as has’ been the 
dominant course in the tariff and trade 
question, to believe that a permanent benev- 
olent order has been established, unshakable, 
unassailable, and sublime. We become in- 
sensitive under this hypnotic state to move- 
ments and shifts that silently and slowly 
shape the maladjustments that make for a 
future earthquake. 

To say then that we are in a foreign eco- 
nomic crisis is to say that heavy factors in 
the competitive world have so shifted and 
moved and changed that we today bestride 
the ominows calm of a threatening economic 
earthquake. This crisis is actually in the 
advanced stages of its longtime shapeup. 

One of the signs of the underlying shifts 
that augur trouble is the cost differential 
between this country’s producers and their 
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competitors abroad. It has been expressed 
in simplified terms by saying that we have 
priced ourselves out of foreign markets. 
More about this later. 

Another sign consists of the technological 
leap made by other countries as a result of 
the installation of tens of billions of dollars’ 
worth of modern equipment, shipped abroad 
by the United States under foreign aid and 
as commercial exports. The technical apti- 
tudes of the people in many of the foreign 
countries is very high; and our long lead in 
production techniques and automation that 
previously served as an insulation against 
import competition is fast melting away. 
More later on this point, too. 

A third sign of trouble lies in the lag of 
wages behind rising productivity in the 
more industrialized foreign countries. Labor 
unions in other countries have not achieved 
the bargaining power of American unions. 
Because of this the competitive advantage of 
low wages, such as prevail in most other 
countries compared with wages prevailing 
here, has become wider rather than 
narrower. 

These three trouble spots are deepseated 
and have been long in the making. They 
will now be discussed in turn. 

The higher prices that prevail in this 
country are not attributable to any single 
cause, such as high wages. Wages themselves 
would not be high had their rise not been 
accompanied by other strong contributing 
factors. Some of these factors were of leg- 
islative origin, principally in response to the 
great depression of the thirties, Rightly or 
wrongly the measures that were adopted were 
designed to increase employment, raise 
wages and farm prices, and in general to 
expand purchasing power. Among the ele- 
ments of this design were obligatory collec- 
tive bargaining, shorter work week, minimum 
wages, social security, crop curtailment, and 
price inflation as a means of lightening the 
burden of debts that were contracted during 
@ period of higher prices. 

Whether these steps would have succeeded 
in their design without the advent of re- 
armament and then the outbreak of World 
War II is beside the point. The fact that 
is important to us today is that they and the 
policies they represented did result in lifting 
the economy of this country onto a plateau, 
at least in combination with the vast de- 
mand created by war. 

After the war the expected economic col- 
lapse did not materialize. Instead there was 
only a recession in 1949, and this was fol- 
lowed by the Korean outbreak. The latter 
event catapulted us back into the field of 
mammoth Federal budgets and ever higher 
levels of prosperity, drawn forward by rising 
wages, rising profits, rapidly expanding pop- 
ulation and strong foreign demand for our 
materials, equipment and supplies. This 
latter demand was heavily financed by us 
and helped keep our national budget un- 
balanced and added to our debt and tax bur- 
den. The budget rose to a magnitude of $75 
to $80 billion dollars, or about equal to the 
total national product in 1939. 

The war and its aftermath left us a na- 
tional debt of mountainous proportions, 
standing today at some $290 billion. The 
interest alone on this debt is higher than 
the total national budget in the thirties, or 
some $9 billion per year. 

This great upward movement represents 
another of the great shifts that have been 
underway beneath the surface for 25 years. 

In the past it was the inevitable answer of 
the academic economists to say in reply to 
charges of low-wage foreign competition, 
that our higher wages were offset by our 
greater productivity. If we paid our workers 
10 times as much as the Japanese employers 
paid their workers, we still had nothing to 
worry about, they said. We were 10 times 
as productive per man-hour, or more. With 
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respect to Europe, similar explanations were 
made. 

It was under this aegis of this economic 
thought that our great mass production in- 
dustries fell into line behind the great tariff- 
mutilation program launched 26 years ago 


‘by the eager economists who came tumbling 


out fresh from the universities, like a trail 
of ants, into Washington. 

Assured by the erudite economists that 
they could outproduce the rest of the world 
to the end of time, these mass producers 
applauded the great trade program that was 
incidentally to pacify the world, in the belief 
that their future lay in expanded foreign 
markets while on the domestic front they 
would be immune to import competition. 
The words of the economists rang in the 
ears of these men in the forefront of Ameri- 
can technology. After all, was it not true 
that our higher wages were offset by our 
higher productivity? Was it not stupid to 
be afraid of foreign competition merely be- 
cause foreign wages were relatively so low? 
Only a low order of intelligerice could pos- 
sibly see any remote threat in such a situa- 
tion: only McKinley-era type of horse-and- 
buggy thinkers could see any dangers in the 
premises, Or, better yet, Neanderthalers, or, 
if moderns, then sufferers from mental 
atrophy. 

In the post-1950 world one of the great 
shifts already mentioned began to take shape 
slowly, like the earth movement alongside 
the St. Andreas fault in California, but just 
as ominous. With the shipment abroad of 
tens of billions of dollars in up-to-date ma- 
chinery and equipment, foreign productivity 
began to rise much faster than ours. Much 
of this machinery was installed to replace 
machinery of a much lower order or even 
handicraft style of production. Where we 
gained a few percentage points in produc- 
tivity when we replaced a less modern ma- 
chine with a more modern one, installations 
of modern machinery in other countries 
might mean a doubling or tripling in pro- 
ductivity in the particular plant. In foreign 
competitive terms this meant a great deal. 

Unfortunately for our competitive comfort, 
foreign wages have not kept pace with the 
rising productivity, as already noted. Re- 
ports have it that since 1954 foreign wages 
has risen more rapidly than the US. wages; 
but by 1954 we had come up a long way from 
the wages of 1945. Foreign wages were far 
behind us in getting started on their up- 
trend. 


By 1958 our mass-production industries, 
supposedly immune to foreign pressure, 
began to feel the heat of the new competi- 
tion. Steel, for one, began to pour in at a 
rate higher than our exports, which had 
begun a decline a year or two earlier. Auto- 
mobiles, for another, saw a reversal of pre- 
vious form. Small cars from abroad began 
to speck our highways and dot our streets; 
while the outflow of the proud American car 
took on the aspects of an ebb tide. Other 
countries were capturing our foreign mar- 
kets. Typewriters felt the same reversal of 
flow, as did many other products. Suddenly, 
it seemed, we were living in a wholly new 
competitive world; and we were indeed. 

Were the university-hatched professors 
wrong? Had they taken their cues too much 
from their textbooks which in turn were 
written by other university professors who 
in turn taught from books written by other 
university professors who also had never 
been out in the world? 

Even today these professors are still blow- 
ing bubbles of doctrine that burst on the 
first impact with reality. They say, many 
of them, that we have not priced ourselves 


out of foreign markets. They say our indus-. 


tries have merely slid down into the wallows 
of laziness and no longer know how to sell; 
and that that is why they cannot compete 
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as they did before. At the same time they 
applaud the oversea trek of industry after 
industry from this country seeking a foreign 
haven of lower costs, thus implicitly recog- 
nizing our increasingly untenable competi- 
tive position. 

Under these various shifts that have been 
described lies the rubble of our shattered 
tariff structure. In its reduced circum- 
stances it can no longer withstand much 
pressure or fend off the competitive on- 
slaught. 

Altogether the great changes and permu- 
tations of the past two decades have produced 
the elements of a cataclysm that may have 
the force to up-end the United States eco- 
nomically unless some reversing steps are 
taken soon. 

The economists who predicted a collapse 
in the early years after 1945, and were left 
dangling as false prophets by events, for all 
to see, now seem inclined to the view that 
nothing will again upset our economy. Some 
of them, if not all, look with disdain on any 
disrupting effects that might be produced by 
our mounting import competition. When 
all indices point upward and optimism oozes 
from all pores, it seems like madness to 
suggest that all is not well. 

Yet, the underlying elements of our for- 
eign economic relations are in a state of 


combined to underwrite a vastly 

domestic economy. Bulging roundly among 
these factors were the heavy foreign demands 
of the war-torn countries for all sorts of 
materials, supplies, machinery, equipment, 
etc. The brisk foreign market was sustained 
by our own money, and was added to the 
pent-up war demand of the home market. 

The final effect was the escalation of the 
American economy to the upper stories of the 
rising structure. 

If we look about us today we will see 
that the elements that in the past have suc- 
ceeded in containing our successive reces- 
sions have changed, so far as the foreign 
economic field is concerned. No longer can 
we ship the spillover of our domestic pro- 
duction abroad at will. The productive ca- 
pacity of other countries has not only been 
rehabilitated. In the leading industrial na- 
tions production has expanded for beyond 
the prewar levels, They are not only sup- 
plying more of their home needs but of for- 
eign markets as well, including that of the 
United States. It is no longer a simple mat- 
ter of expanding our foreign aid as a means 
of sopping up our surplus production. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, who is at 
the receiving end of the results of past 
financial and economic operations, is in a 
position to appreciate what we face. Further 
foreign aid or better yet, increased foreign 
aid, would merely aggravate our problem. 
The point of saturation has been reached 
when, as now, further financing and further 
nonreimbursible outlays can be sustained 
only by offering higher interest rates; for 
these increase the Treasury's own future 
burden. In the earlier postwar years there 
was always some further recourse, some elas- 
ticity. Some new juggling could still pro- 
duce postponement of the evil day. Today 
that elasticity is about used up. 

The life has even drained out of our ex- 
ports. It is not merely a matter of selling 
more energetically. We can sell until we 
froth at the mouth but we cannot sell our 
raw cotton in foreign markets when we are 8 
cents above the world market. We can sell 
only by subsidizing to that amount; and that 
is what we are doing. It will avail us noth- 
ing to try to export wheat at the home level 
prices, which are some 65 cents per bushel 
above the world level. We can do so only by 
subsidizing. Yet when we subsidize, the 
Treasury picks up the check and that means 
a higher budget and a greater deficit. 
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It is well known that in the field of many 
industrial products we are priced as much 
above the world market as we are in cotton 
and wheat. 

A few weeks ago the application of the 
buy American principle to the Development 
Loan Fund by the Secretary of the Treasury 
was sharply denounced by the liberal-trade 
prophets. They pointed out that if India, for 
example, was forced to buy its materials and 
eqvipment and supplies in the United States 
under the DLF, the loans made to her would 
fall 40 percent short of the distance they 
would go if she could spend them in other 
countries. In other words, our prices, ac- 
cording to that estimate, are 40 percent above 
world prices on equipment, materials, and 
supplies. This was an unwitting admission 
from the ramparts of free trade. 

For that reason the general export front 
faces a somewhat dismal future. We will 
have to fall back more and more on special 


new advantages, while we see our accus-" 


tomed advantages, in such things as auto- 
mobiles, steel, electrical apparatus, type- 
writers, machine tools, farm implements, 
etc., fade away. 

Under these circumstances it is even 
doubtful that the relaxation of import re- 
strictions by other countries, such as Britain, 
France, Japan, and West Germany, will be 
of much avail. If we are as badly overpriced 
in world markets as our cotton and wheat 
prices attest and as the freer-trade zealots 
unwittingly allege when they deplore the 
Buy American requirement of the DLF, our 
exports will get but the slightest lift from 
these much-touted steps toward trade 
liberalization by Europe and Japan. 

The point has been reached in the post- 
war world where we should take steps to 
recognize and counteract the cataclysmic 
shifts that have produced our foreign eco- 
nomic crisis. It should not so long have 
escaped our notice, as apparently it did, that 
the other leading trading nations while 
busily denouncing protectionism to the 
whole world during the postwar period, and 
particularly for our benefit and edification, 
nevertheless practiced protectionism in its 
most virulent form. They regulated im- 
ports not by reliance on mere custom duties 
but used real instrumentalities of control. 

Believe it or not, lethal as protectionism 
is supposed to be to all healthy economic 
development, those countries by relying 
heavily upon it, convalesced, and with our 
help, recuperated and are now in a position 
to throw their protective crutches away. Of 
course, while continuing to pour the vials 
of venom on protectionism they will not 
cast the crutches beyond reach; for, as in 
the past, they will surely and quickly again 
pick them up, if, when, and as they need 
them; and they will hardly ask our per- 
mission. 

Somewhere in this behavior lies a lesson 
for us. Are we bright enough to learn what 
it is? 

Meantime we should not be deceived by 
the slanted official reports that say our 
exports have done an about face and that im- 
ports are lagging. Our exports of agri- 
cultural products depended in 1958-59 to 
the extent of 56.7 percent on subsidies and 
on sales for foreign currencies. Only 43.3 
percent were sold for dollars in the course 
of private commerce. Since then we have 
increased our subsidy on raw cotton, and 
our exports have responded. 

To suggest that this increase cnd a few 
others are the harbingers of a new dawn for 
our exports could come only from a species 
of paralysis in the face of unwelcome facts 
such as afflicts those who are incapable of 
meeting reality. Their recourse is wishful 
thinking and this will not meet the crisis. 
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The Future of Water Resources 
Development 
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Tuesday, February 9; 1966 


Mr. EDMONDSON... Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion meeting in St. Louis heard an out- 
standing speech on “‘The Future of Water 
Resources Development” by Maj. Gen. 
Walter K. Wilson, Jr., Deputy Chief of 
Engineers for Construction, U.S. Army. 

General Wilson, with penetrating 
analysis and great ability, outlined not 
only some of the achievements but also 
some of the key problems to be overcome 
in carrying forward a water resource 
program of a scope adequate to meet our 
future needs. 

His comments on some of these prob- 
lems, and particularly in connection with 
proper regulation of flood plain develop- 
ment, should be of interest to State and 
local interests, as well as to anyone con- 
cerned with our great water needs of the 
future. 

General Wilson stressed “the urgency 
that attends the necessity for moving 
forward both rapidly and soundly with 
water resources development.” He 
pointed out one of the great truths of our 
generation when he said, “We can afford 
to waste no time, or money, in gearing 
up our navigation, flood control, water 
conservation and other water resources 
activities to meet what undoubtedly will 
be one of the greatest challenges ever to 
confront us in accommodating national 
growth.” 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this speech 
to every thinking American, and would 
like to insert the complete text of this 
speech in the ReEcorp at this point: 

THE FUTURE OF WATER RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 
(By Maj. Gen. Walter K. Wilson, Jr., Deputy 

Chief of Engineers for Construction, U.S. 

Army, before the Mississippi Valley Asso- 

ciation, St. Louis, Mo., February 8, 1960) 

It is a pleasure to address the Mississippi 
Valley Association and to associate with your 
membership gathered here today. 

Yours is one of the country’s oldest and 
most effective groups dedicated to the de- 
velopment of our water resources. During 
the past 40 years in which it has been active, 
it has provided much of the stimulation and 
support of basic legislation and specific proj- 
ect development which underlies the progress 
being made both within your own area and 
nationally. 

The importance of the Greater Mississippi 
Valley to the United States and the intensity 
of the Corps of Engineers’ interest in its ad- 
vancement are reflected by the fact that more 
than one-half of our total water resources 
development effort is currently located there. 
Next year’s budget, now before the Con- 
gress, contemplates a 15 percent increase in 
the Corps of Engineers’ water resources con- 
struction program there. It comes to more 
than $420 million for advancing the work 
already underway and initiating construc- 
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tion on 10 new projects which ultimately will 
require more than $120 million to complete. 

The improvements which the Corps of En- 
gineers has made to our water resources in 
the Mississippi Valley and elsewhere are con- 
tributing greatly to the expanding national 
economy. Inland waterway traffic, exclu- 
sive of the Great Lakes, has grown at a spec- 
tacular rate from about 9 billion ton-miles 
in 1930. to nearly 115 billion ton-miles in 
1957. Coastal shipping and Great Lakes 
commerce continue at the high levels pre- 
vailing for a number of years. Flood con- 
trol projects in operation are preventing 
flood damages of some $600 million per year 
on the average, in addition to protecting hu- 
man life. Electric power generation at mul- 
tiple-purpose projects included in the Civil 
Works program, amounting to about 27 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours during fiscal year 1959, 
now comprises about 20 percent of all hy- 
droelectric power produced in the Nation and 
about 4 percent of the total generation by all 
sources. Other benefits of the program such 
as the improvement of water supplies, abate- 
ment of pollution, enhancement.of fish and 
wildlife resources, and the creation of new 
opportunities for recreation also are of major 
importance. 

Despite the accomplishments to date, im- 
pressive as they are, much remains to be done 
before the civil works program adequately 
meets present-day needs, to say nothing of 
those of the future. We are a growing na- 
tion and one which is in the process of 
changing from an agricultural to a pre- 
dominantly urban-industrial economy. This 
evoluation is accompanied by increasing 
needs for more and better transportation, 
protection from flooding, assured water sup- 
plies, and adequate electric power. In- 
creasing urbanization, shorter workweeks, 
and our generally higher standard of living 
are accompanied by greater pressures for 
outdoor recreation and increased emphasis 
on the need to conserve and enhance our fish 
and wildlife resources, 

The rapid growth of traffic on our 23,000 
miles of improved inland waterways, coupled 
with a trend toward deeper drafts and larger 
tows, highlights the need for modernization 
and extension of many of these waterways. 
This is particularly true of the Mississippi 
Basin system which accounts for well over 
one-half of the present ton-mileage of in- 
land waterway traffic. Our increasing re- 
liance on foreign imports to feed our ex- 
panding industries, the trend to large deep- 
draft bulk carriers in ocean commerce, and 
the changing patterns of industrial develop- 
ment require continuing adjustment in sea- 
coast harbors and channels. 

Now underway to meet current needs are 


‘such works as the Calumet-Sag project to 


improve the interconnection between the 
Mississippi Basin navigation system and the 
Great Lakes, the replacement of outmoded 
locks and dams on the Ohio and Warrior- 
Tombigbee Rivers, the extension of naviga- 
tion up the Arkansas, deepening of the con- 
necting channels of the Great Lakes to pro- 
vide depths consistent with those provided 
by the new St. Lawrence Seaway, deepening 
of the Delaware River above Philadelphia, 
and the new Mississippi River-Gulf Outlet 
project. Contingent on appropriations we 
will start construction of the new Poe Lock 
on the St. Marys River and begin improve- 
ments of navigation some 14 miles up the 
Minnesota River next fiscal year. 

Other works, such as a system of duplicate 
locks on the Illinois River, have been rec- 
ommended to Congress to meet the needs 
of the relatively near future, and still others 
are under consideration in various investiga- 
tions authorized by Congress, including the 
deepening of our Great Lakes harbors. 














1960 


Flood control works completed or under 
construction include more than 200 reser- 
voirs, over 8,600 miles of levees and flood- 
walls and almost 7,000 miles of channel im- 
provements. Despite these facilities, the 
average annual damages occurring in areas 
not yet protected are now aggregating some 
$700 million. About one-third of the losses 
now being experienced will be prevented 
upon completion of projects now under con- 
struction or authorized for future construc- 
tion. Probably another third can be pre- 
vented by new projects not yet authorized 
but which will prove to be economically 
justified in the foreseeable future. Thus 
there will always remain a sizable residual of 
flood damages that cannot be economically 
prevented, but we have a long way to go be- 
fore we reach the point where only that un- 
economic residual remains. And new de- 
velopments add to the potential risk an- 
nually. 

The project for flood control in the alluvial 
valley of the Mississippi is further advanced 
than the flood control program for any 
other major section of the Nation, but as you 
well know the alluvial valley is still vulner- 
able to catastrophic damages in the event of 
extreme flood conditions which are within 
the realm of possibility. The flood control 
project for the alluvial valley is, in fact, now 
under review as a comprehensive whole to 
determine modifications that may be advis- 
able under present conditions. 

As the Nation continues to become more 
highly urbanized and industrialized, the as- 
surance of an adequate water supply for 
domestic and industrial usage assumes ever- 
increasing importance. Not only are the 
population and industries growing, but per 
capita usage of water continues its upward 
trend, thus accelerating the problem of ade- 
quate supply. Estimates indicate that our 
present total demands for water will almost 
double by 1975. There is sufficient rainfall 
to meet this tremendous need, but to do it 
successfully there must be a substantial ad- 
vance toward the ultimate goal of making 
beneficial use of all runoff. Until quite 
recently the Corps of Engineers was able to 
contribute to this growing need only to a 
limited extent by disposing of surplus storage 
capacity available in its reservoirs and, where 
practicable, by providing additional water 
supply storage to meet existing needs, with 
repayment by local interests in both cases. 
The Water Supply Act of 1958, however, will 
permit us to make greater contributions in 
this fleld by planning for future needs. 
Under that act beneficiaries of water supply 
storage may pay their share of project costs 
over a 50-year period, and payments for wa- 
ter that cannot be used immediately may be 
deferred until that use begins. 


Earlier I mentioned tncreasing pressures 
for fish and wildlife enhancement and pres- 
ervation and for recreation. In these fields, 
too, there is recent legislation and activity 
affecting our civil works program. The Fish 
and Wildlife Coordination Act of 1958 opens 
up a new field in the planning of water re- 
source projects by authorizing, for the first 
time, consideration of modifications to a 
project for the specific purpose of improv- 
ing and enhancing fish and wildlife resources 
as well as the previously authorized measures 
for the prevention of loss of, or damage to, 
such resources. In the fleld of recreation, 
the Outdoor Recreation Commission now is 
making a comprehensive study of future 
needs and policy recommendations. We 
know from experience at our completed proj- 
ects, where relatively modest provisions for 
public use have been made at Federal ex- 
pense, that the opportunities for recreation 
afforded by water resources projects are in 
high demand at the present time. The 
public made nearly 95 million visits to Corps 
of Engineers projects for recreational pur- 
poses in 1958 and we expect the 1959 figure 
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to be higher when the computations are 
completed. We look for the study of the Out- 
door Recreation Commission to be most help- 
ful in establishing guidelines for planning 
our future activities in this field. 

In the face of increasing needs of water re- 


‘sources development and the expanding scope 


of our civil works program to better meet 
those needs we must overcome increasing 
difficulties on several fronts. Little need be 
said about such obvious difficulties as those 
caused by the continuing increase in costs of 
land, materials, and labor, since those are 
difficulties common to the entire construction 
industry and, in fact, in some degree to all 
industry. Suffice it to say that as a result, 
the true worth of civil works appropriations 
of recent years, in terms of physical work 
that can be accomplished, is less than the 
worth of appropriations of some earlier years 
of smaller dollar amounts. Not only do 
these increasing costs reduce the volume of 
work that can be accomplished per dollar 
appropriated, but they prevent new projects 
and result in some previously authorized 
projects becoming uneconomic under pres- 
ent-day conditions. 

A major contributing factor to the in- 
creasing cost of reservoir lands is costly in- 
vestments in improvements placed within 
the reservoir areas before the projects can 
be initiated. A number of our authorized 
reservoir projects have been rendered un- 
economic by this factor and the costs of 
many others have been increased inordi- 
nately. We have a policy of notifying State 
and local interests wherever areas needed for 
reservoirs can be definitely indentified, to 
encourage local authorities to take appro- 
priate measures to discourage or prevent fur- 
ther expensive development within the areas 
involved. Organizations such as your as- 
sociation can be most helpful in accomplish- 
ing that objective. 

Another pressing problem of recent years 
is to maintain properly our completed 
projects. As more projects are completed our 
responsibilities for operation and mainte- 
nance have grown. But funds available for 
this purpose have not kept pace with the 
needs, with the result that there has been a 
growing backlog of urgently needed work. 
We are extremely hopeful that new proce- 
dures worked out in cooperation with the 
Bureau of the Budget will be supported by 
the necessary appropriations not only to 
prevent a further increase in deferred main- 
tenance but to enable us to start reducing 
the existing backlog. 


There are other problems to be over- 
come in carrying forward a water resources 
program of the scope adequate to meet our 
future needs. Some of these, such as the 
present trend toward higher interest rates 
with consequent elimination of marginally 
justifiable projects, and an increase in the 
rates of reimbursement by consumers of wa- 
ter and electricity, may be relatively transi- 
tory. Others—such as the requirement for 
greater local participation in such phases of 
the program as basic planning, recreational 
development, and cost sharing-——are depend- 
ent on the Congress and the value the gen- 
eral public places on development of our wa- 
ter resources for the welfare of the Nation. 

But there is one problem about which very 
little has been done and which inevitably 
will become increasingly severe. That is the 
unnecessary and undesirable development of 
flood plain areas. Basically, all flood dam- 
ages result from man's encroachment on 
natural flood plains. Granted there is fre- 
quent justification for such occupancy with 
its inevitable alternatives of either suffering 
the recurring hazards and economic losses 
resulting from flooding or incurring the cost 
of providing effective flood protection. Too 
often, however, developments have taken 
place in hazardous areas with little thought 
of the consequences when equally suitable 
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sites were readily available outside the 
danger zone. Unfortunately, this tendency 
continues and can only become increasingly 
severe with the growing population and ur- 
banization of future years if reasonable 
measures of regulation are not put into ef- 
fect. As a consequence, it would take larger 
and larger expenditures merely to_hold aver- 
age annual national flood losses at their 
present level without making any progress 
toward our goal of greatly reducing them. 

We frequently hear the complaint that 
our flood-control program is ineffective be- 
cause national flood losses continue to run 
extremely high despite the huge expenditure 
for flood prevention. This reflects the fact 
that the extent and value of property im- 
provements being located in the flood plains 
are growing. Surprisingly this is true even 
in cities which show a decline in population. 

We are greatly concerned over the need- 
less drain on the national economy reflected 
by this problem whether recurring 
flood losses or the necessity for building 
costly works to areas that might 
better be left undeveloped or developed in 
such manner as to require minimum protec- 
tive measures. The States and communities 
affected also should’ recognize their vital 
stake in this problem, not only because of 
the local financial drain for flood fighting, 
evacuation, and rehabilitation of the af- 
fected people during times of flood and the 
possible deterioration in value with losses to 
tax rolls, but also the increased local share 
in eventually providing the needed protec- 
tion, 

Another aspect of this problem,‘and one 
which may eventually result in chagrin for 
Many communities, results from allowing 
ill-conceived developments to usurp sites 
that might otherwise be in high demand in 
the future for the location of industries that 
need ready access to the riverfront for such 
purposes as industrial water supply or water 
transportation. With the increasing indus- 
trialization of future years there will be a 
corresponding need for new riverfront sites. 
Generally speaking, industrial facilities to be 
located in flood plains can and should be so 
planned as to require a minimum of flood 
protection. Well-planned developments of 
that type do not add to the flood problem 
to the degree, nor involve the threat to 
health and life, that occurs when such de- 
velopments as residential property are al- 
lowed to occupy the flood plains. 

Proper regulation of flood plain develop- 
ment is, of course, y a State and 
local responsibility. It is most gratifying to 
note the growing interest in this subject 
throughout the Nation and the promise of 
more effective action in the future. For our 
part, we wish to encourage action in this 
field in every practicable way and will there- 
fore always be most pleased to assist local 
efforts by such means as furnishing any data 
available to us on the flood hazard and areas 
Lubject to inundation. We believe your as- 
sociation and similar organizations through- 
out the Nation, should attack this problem 
with the same effective vigor and enthusiasm 
that you ee displayed for many years in 

fostering and encouraging development of 
the Nation’s water resources. 

On the whole, the future of water resource 
development in this Nation is a bright one. 
The growing public recognition of the needs 
in this field and the importance of con- 
tinued progress in meeting those needs in- 
crease the prospects that the basic water 
requirements of our growing and thriving 
economy will be met. 

However, in conclusion, I want to impress 
you with the urgency that attends the neces- 
sity for moving forward both rapidly and 
soundly with water resources development. 
Two factors must be kept feamtiantte in 
mind. First is the extremely long lead time, 
which in some cases can be as much as 10, 
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to 15 omg required for the long and difficult 
processes of conceiving, authorizing, fund- 
ing, and building major water projects. And 
the other is the great rapidity with which 
the phenomenal increase in population and 
the attending expansion of water resources 
requirements is descending upon us. We can 
afford to waste no time, or money, in gearing 
up our na , flood control, water con- 
servation, and other water resources activ- 
ities to meet what undoubtedly will be one 
of the greatest challenges ever to confront 
us in accommodating national growth. 

_ The Mississippi Valley Association can, 
and I am confident will, play an equally 
effective part in the task ahead of us as it 
has in the past. Certainly with your con- 
tinued support, as individuals and as an 
organization, those of us who labor in the 
field of water resources development can do 
so with the assurance that our efforts will 
be much more rewarding. I wish you well 
in all of your present and future endeavors. 





Advertising Versus Badvertising—_A Few 
Quiet Reflections 
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HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, as an ad- 
vertising man I am concerned about cur- 
rent attacks on my profession. I feel 
constrained to say a few good words in 
defense of this much-maligned segment 
of the business world. 

Admittedly, recent revelations of un- 
savory practices have cast a reflection on 
all advertising, but we must not let the 
exception prove the rule. It is the ex- 
ception that is making the headlines 
these days. It is the misleading claim, 
the excessive counterclaim, the absurd 
' distortion, or the downright rude or 
crude commercial that is under attack. 
All of these are true exceptions, the less 
than one-half of 1 percent that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission claims is unac- 
ceptable advertising. 

It is to the credit of the advertising 
profession that a constant policy of self- 
policing has resulted in greatly improved 
advertising practices over the years. 
Undoubtedly, this public conscience has 
resulted in making advertising, like ivory 
soap, more than 99 and 44/100 percent 
pure. 

A recent editorial in the Wall Street 
Journal, the national business daily, ex- 
presses more eloquently what I am try- 
ing to say. I congratulate Mr. Robert 
M. Feemster, chairman of the executive 
committee, and Mr. T. E. Callis, adver- 
tising director of the Journal, for what 
can only be termed as a constructive 
contribution to a calm, effective solution 
to the current controversy. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
the editorial as a portion of my re- 
marks: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Feb. 5, 1960] 

ADVERTISING VERSUS BADVERTISING—A Frew 
Quret REFLECTIONS 

This is no attempt to minimize the seri- 
ousness of what advertising men presently 
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are concerned about: the method by which 
public confidence can be restored and sus- 
tained. 

But amidst all the many proposed reme- 
dies, here are a few central facts which 
ought not be overlooked: 

The first of these is that as a profession, 
advertising performs many constructive ben- 
efits. This is acknowledged by nearly every- 
one. Nobody but a grossly misinformed 
alarmist, or an out-and-out demagog, 
would wish to cripple advertising or to 
destroy it. 

The second central fact is this: The over- 
whelming bulk of all advertising is honest 
and reliable. (In 1959, the Chairman of the 
FTC publicly stressed that probably less than 
one-half of 1 percent of all advertising was 
bad from the standpoint of the public in- 
terest. Ergo, more than 9914 percent was 
blameless.) This results from the average 
adman's combination of acumen and ethics. 
He is both a good businessman and a good 
man. He knows it pays to be on the level 
* * * and, personally, he wouldn’t wish to 
be otherwise anyway. Thus, financially and 
morally, advertising has strong built-in 
controls. 

It takes much courage these days to de- 
scribe somebody as being “a good man.” 
The phraseology dates back to McGuffey’s 
Reader. It’s old fashioned. It’s corny. 
And it certainly doesn’t mesh with what 
many a novelist has said about advertising 
men, does it? Its only merit is that it hap- 
pens to be true. 

Here is another thing not widely known 
about admen: They are advertising’s harsh- 
est critics. Like the best men in the medical 
and legal professions, advertising profes- 
sionals devote much of their time to stern 
self-examination. Public and governmental 
reaction to recent exposés was mild com- 
pared with the reaction among admen them- 
selves. It was a personal blow. 

However, a psychoanalyst would explain 
it, the ad man is extremely self-conscious. 
He gives full support to the only trade 
journals we know of, which week after week 


raise the embarrassing issues of morality, ° 


ethics, and straight-shooting among their 
own readers. This compares favorably with 
other professions we hold in the highest 
esteem. Just as the Bar Association takes 
action against misguided lawyers * * * and 
just as the AMA unsmocks a doctor. when 
necessary * * * in almost every issue, the 
professional advertising journals wallop the 
daylights out of ad men who step out of line. 

And look at the professional advertising 
associations. They are positively relentless 
in their war against misrepresentation. The 
Advertising Federation of America main- 
tains an unceasing insistence on truth in 
advertising. And through its clubs, the bet- 
ter business bureaus originally came into 
being. It was even at the suggestion of AFA 
that the PTC was born. AFA would have dis- 
banded in explosive disunity long ago if its 
membership itself would not be equally in- 
sistent that AFA continue to be forthright. 
The American Association of Advertising 
Agencies actually invites its members to sub- 
mit evidence of advertising not measuring 
up to AAAA’s high standards. The Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers and the Ad- 
vertising Association cf the West are leaders 
among the many other organizations whose 
vigilance is directed first toward the public’s 
best interests, knowing full well that these 
policies also will be best for business. 

That these strictures are not 100 percent 
successful is to be deplored. More signifi- 
cant is that advertising never hesitates to 
launder its own linen * * * and in the full 
public view. (It should also be remembered 
that the most stringent recent criticism, 
right or wrong, of advertising 
came not from public officeholders or con- 
sumers, but from highly regarded advertising 
leaders. They want the organizations to be 
even more aggressive.) 
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Many thinking admen believe the chief 
key to current problems is more of this self- 
consciousness and more self-policing. 

Would it work? 

Well, you might be surprised to learn how 
well it is working. 

Major media (including the Wall Street 
Journal) reject millions and millions of doel- 
lars in advertising annually. The media be- 
lieve this rejected advertising doesn’t meas- 
ure up to the standards of dependable infor- 
mation. 

And even more of this undesirable adver- 
tising never reaches the media at all. Alert 
advertisers and their agencies kill it before it 
sees the light of day. No official hearings or 
investigations could possibly be tougher than 
the slug-it-out sessions from which most 
advertising copy finally emerges. “Can we 
prove that?” “Not 100 percent true.” “Too 
wild.” “Is this really fair?’ “Believable?” 
“Let’s tone it down” come floating through 
the transoms far, far more often than, 
“Think we can get away with this?” 

Unbelievable? Only to those who enjoy 
thinking that admen are all villains, and not 
many people would be willing to admit to a 
prejudice of such enormous immaturity. 

(Incidentally, an interesting aspect of the 
undesirable advertiser is that he is not truly 
an advertiser in the real sense. He is more 
likely to be the one-shot, hit-and-run pro- 
moter whose operations can’t survive pro- 
longed scrutiny. Less than 1 percent of the 
advertising rejected by the Wall Street Jour- 
nal comes from well-known advertisers 
served by bona -fide agencies. Years of ex- 
perience have demonstrated that the prom- 
inent corporate name, and the well-estab- 
lished product brand, are not only valuable 
sales assets but also the public’s best guar- 
antee of dependable performance.) 

This is not to say that even respectable 
advertisers and media are infallible. They 
sometimes repose trust in underserving in- - 
dividuals who populate the fringes of adver- 
tising. Overenthusiasm sometimes results 
in excessive claims. Competitive pressure is 
reflected in an occasional lapse of taste. 
But in the long run, the advertiser and his 
agency can give Caesar’s wife useful lessons 
in decorum. 

Witness the recent rash of proposed “rem- 
edies”’ for advertising’s problem. You'll not 
find bland unanimity. Ad men—large and 
small—feel keenly on the subject Notice, 
moreover, that no ad man is suggesting that 
the profession merely wait for the storm 
to blow over. Many another industry has 
had to face adverse public and political rela- 
tions. But in the advertising profession, 
even the innocent are searching their souls 
and are doggedly asking: “How can we do it 
better?” 

No, nobody wants to apply a broad brush 
dipped in soothing whitewash. There are 
things to be remedied in the world of adver- 
tising. But it is a civilized world: Its citi- 
zens are good citizens, They can be trusted. 





Have We Lost Our Minds? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial that appeared in the February 
5, 1960, issue of the Winter Haven 
News-Chief, one of the leading daily 
newspapers in Florida. The editorial is 
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entitled, “Have We Lost Our Minds?” 
It is extremely pertinent because it ques- 
tions the sanity of supporting the Cuban 
sugar industry while our Government is 
being harassed by Fidel Castro and 
while American investments in Cuba are 
being lost. I commend the editorial to 
the attention of my colleagues. 
The editorial follows: 
Have We Lost Our MINDs? 


The American people are going to con- 
tribute at least $150 million this year to 
Fidel Castro so that he can continue to in- 
sult us, breed a Communist group to harass 
us and cause us further to lose face in the 
world. Have we gone nuts? Aren’t we 
bright enough to see that if we continue to 
go along with the sugar guarantee that we 
become the laughingstock of all nations? 

We don’t need to buy. the sugar produced 
by Cuba: We can actually grow almost 
enough right here in Florida to take care of 
the needs of our country. However, we can 
get more from the Philippines, or from 
Puerto Rico—but we probably won't. We 
place a support under the Cuban price, 
which guarantees them double the world 
market price. ; 

And on top of that Americans are sched- 
uled to lose over a billion dollars in in- 
vestments in Cuba. We can’t help but 
wonder whose side some of the people in 
Washington are on? This thing is serious 
in Cuba. And every day we dally around 
trying to be the good fellow means that 
much more trouble later. We can expect 
trouble, for everything we do, is twisted 
around into a pack of lies by the “bearded 
one,” supported by direct lies from Mos- 
cow. Maybe we have lost our minds. 





Will Chiang Step Down? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Chiang 
Kai-shek has said that he will not be a 
candidate for reelection and the Con- 
stitution of the Republic of China would 
have to be changed to make his ac- 
ceptance of a third term legal. , 

His second term expires May 20, 1960. 

If Chiang is inclined to challenge the 
national assembly’s authority to choose 
his successor he must act. before May 
because the constitution says that the 
national assembly must be called into 
session 90 days prior to the expiration of 
the President’s term, that is, by February 
19, 1960. 

John T. T. Ma has written a revealing 
article in the New Republic, February 
8, 1960, entitled ‘Will Chiang Step 
Down?” Mr. Ma says that Chiang’s 
personal choice would be his son Chiang 
Ching-kuo. It would not surprise me to 
learn that this man received his educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union and while there, 
prior to 1938, married a Russian and 
wrote public letters condoning his father 
and the Kuomintang, which letters he 
has never since denied. 

Indeed, according to Mr. Ma, he has 
never publicly denied sympathy or af- 
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filiation with the Communists nor has 
he ever publicly taken back a single word 
of the criticism and censure he had pre- 
viously directed at his father and the 
Kuomintang. 

Another most likely successor, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ma and according to what I 
heard when I was in Taiwan last Novem- 
ber, is Ch’en Ch’eng, now the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Chinese Republic, vice chair- 
man of the Kuomintang and head of the 
Executive Yuan. He is also widely iden- 
tified with the very successful and re- 
form movement in Taiwan. However, he 
is over 65 and is in extremely poor 
health. Mr. Ma believes that even if he 
were made president Chiang might still 
control matters so that the real source 
of power would be in his son’s hands. 

Recent correspondence from Taiwan 
confirms that the plan is to draft Chiang 
Kai-shek to serving another term. 


Mr. Ma writes: 


Even were Chiang strong willed enough 
to break the “opium” habit, that is, 
hunger for power, he will be pressured not to 
renounce the Presidency. Chiang is sur- 
rounded—captured is perhaps a more accu- 
rate word—by a host of relatives and per- 
sonal followers, both on Formosa and abroad, 
whose only claim to the lucrative positions 
of power they hold is their personal relation 
to Chiang. This group is not only reac- 
tionary in its thinking, but is composed of 
men and women of at best mediocre talents 
whose sole interest is in position and the 
money it entails. They know full well that 
their very survival depends upon Chiang’s 
continuation in office, that their services 
would be quickly dispensed with were either 
Chiang’s son, or Ch’en Ch’eng to take his 
place. They are determined, therefore, to 
use every means at their disposal to have 
Chiang continue. 


Chiang is a symbol of a defeated, dis- 
credited regime. It would be well for the 
United States if this symbol were to 
change so that Formosa would come to 
represent in Asia, not impotent aggres- 
sion, but a successful land reform pro- 
gram. 


Mr. Ma’s article should be read by 
everyone who is interested in our pol- 
icies in. the Far East. He was editor 
and publisher of a Chungking news- 
paper until the Communist regime took 
over in 1949 and is now on the staff of 
the Foreign Service Institute in Wash- 
ington. ° 

Under unanimous consent previously 
granted, I include the text of his article: 

Win. Curanc Step Down? 
(By John T. T. Ma) 


Within the next few weeks, time and 
circumstance will bring about within the 
Republic of. China a singularly important 
development. The constitution of the Re- 
public of China limits the president's tenure 
of office to two successive terms and Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek’s second term ex- 
pires May 20, 1960. Late in 1958 (December 
23), President Chiang announced to the 
Mainland Recovery Planning Board his op- 
position to all proposals by the National As-~ 
sembly for amending the constitution. The 
statement, made in Chiang’s dual capacity 
as chief of state and chairman of the Kuo- 
mintang, came in the wake of Mao Tse- 
tung’s announcement that he would not 
again be a candidate for Communist China’s 
highest governmental position. Chiang’s 
announcement has attracted widespread at- 
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tention and has been interpreted as a firm 
‘pledge that he will voluntarily give up his 
position as head of the Chinese Republic in 
1960. There is good reason to believe, how- 
ever, that Chiang’s course of action may not 
fulfill these expectations. 

The question of Chiang’s future, whether 
he will part pwith the office of president, 
cannot be analyzed realistically without 
considering the question of possible suc- 
cessors. There are, to be sure, several pos- 
sibilities, but given the present state of 
politics on Phase colleen two likely candi- 
dates: President "s son, Chiang Ching- 
kuo, and the present vice president of the 
Chinese Republic, Ch’en Ch’eng. 


himself. And it is a public secret that in 
recent years President Chiang has had 
ref 


on any list of possible successors to the pres- 
idency. Such a preference would fit in well 
with both Chinese tradition and the Chinese 
concept of family. 

There are, however, strong factors work- 
ing against such a choice by Chiang... Not 
only the native Formosans, but also the 
Chinese who have come to Formosa from 
the mainland since World War II would find 
the son unacceptable as Chiang’s successor. 
This political opposition is considerably 
strengthened, by similar sentiments within 
Chinese military circles, As for the Kuomin- 
tang itself, the prospect of the son’s succes- 
sion would be met with unmitigated hostil- 
ity by the party’s elder statesmen, those 
party members who have been Chiang’s co- 
workers throughout the Kuomintang’s his- 
tory, not to mention the rank and file. 

The widespread opposition to the prospect 
of the son’s succession arises en a 
uncertainty and suspicion ‘regarding his 
cmntigea fee vie Seek Cone Celene 
For more than a decade prior to 1938 the 
son received a typical and thorough educa- 
tion while living in the Communist mother- 
land, the U.S.S.R. While there, he married 


has never publicly denied sympathy or affili- 
ation with the Communists nor has he ever 
publicly taken back a single word of the 
criticism and censure he had previously di- 
rected at his father and the Kuomintang. 

Ch’en Ch’eng, the other most 
cessor to Chiang, is now vice president of 
the Chinese Republic, vice chairman of the 
Kuomintang, and head of the Executive 
Yuan. He has worked closely with Chiang 
for more than 30 years and has been en- 
trusted with many eee posts, both 
political and military. The place he occu- 
pies in Chiang’s confidence and esteem was 
demonstrated in the winter of 1949 when he 
was appointed military and political com- 
mander of southwest China, in effect, the 
only part of the mainland then under Na- 
tionalist control. Perhaps even more sig- 
nificant, it Was Ch’en Ch’eng who, during 
this same period, was assigned the task of 
preparing the way for Chiang’s flight from 
the mainland to Formosa. 

If Chiang’s personal preference were to be 
the controlling factor in selecting a successor, 
there is little doubt the mantle would fall 
to the son. If other factors are taken into 
account, however, Ch’en Ch’eng’s chances. 
of succession are far greater. He commands 
the respect of the KE elder 
statesmen with whom he has had intimate 
relations for some four decades, and they 
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would undoubtedly support him as against 
the son. , if other political parties 
and independents, and especially the military 
circles, were faced with a choice between 
the two, they would also without hesitation 
faver Ch’en Ch’eng. 

Should Chiang renounce the presidency, 
therefore, the relevant question would be 
how he could satisfy a personal desire to 
bequeath power to his son, and at the same 
time take into account the general and deep- 
seated hostility which the son’s succession 
would arouse. It would be possible, al- 
though extremely unlikely, for Chiang to 
ignore everything other than his personal 
feelings and arrange directly for the son’s 
succession. He would be more likely to seek 
his goal in a round-about manner. He could 
arrange to have Ch’en Ch’eng move up to 
the cy and thus nominally become 
his successor while seeing to it that Ch’en 
Ch’eny himself arranged for the son’s elec- 
tion to the vice presidency and his appoint- 
ment to other high posts. Since Ch’en 
Chreng is over 65 and in extremely poor 
health, he would not be able actively to 
bear the lord of the presidency and in all 
likelihood vould soon be forced to retire 
from the political scene, opening the way 
for the son‘s assumption of the presidency. 
Even while Ch’en Ch’eng remained on the 
stage, Chiang could so arrange it that the 
real source of power would be in the son’s 
hands; his appointment as head of the Ex- 
ecutive Yuan, as Minister of Defense, and 
as chairman of the joint chiefs of staff 
would serve this purpose. In short, he 
would pursue a course which would pass 
the title of succession to Ch’en Ch’eng but 
the main substance of succession to his son. 

Bven in this event, it is highly unlikely 
that Chiang himself could be satisfied with 
merely memories of bygone authority. This 
would be in keeping with neither Chinese 
political tradition nor Chiang’s personal his- 
tory. In any country where political life is 
dominated, if not exclusively controlled by a 
single political party, power within the party 
carries with it ipso facto power within the 
government, Once before, Chiang gave up 
the Presidency for a short time—from Jan- 
uary 1949 to March 1950—but managed to 
exercise a controlling voice in-governmental 
affairs by retaining his position as chairman 
of the Kuomintang. If Chiang does relin- 
quish the Presidency he would in all prob- 
ability choose to follow this precedent again. 

Obviously, more significant than the ques- 
tion of possible successors are Chiang’s real 
plans regarding the Presidency: Was Chi- 
ang’s announcement of December 23, 1958, 
really evidence of his intention to renounce 
the Presidency in 1960? 


THE ARGUMENTS FOR RETIREMENT 


It can be argued with considerable convic- 
tion that Chiang genuinely desires to step 
down from the Presidency. For one thing, 
such a step holds the promise of certain 
gains for the Nationalist reputation abroad. 
It could be pointed to as evidence of Free 
China’s devotion to the rule of law and other 
bases of Western democracy, and could not 
but attract favorable comment from abroad, 
the United States in particular. The his- 
tory of the constitution also offers reason 
to believe that Chiang never intended to 
. serve more than two terms as President. 
When the present constitution was being 
drawn up in the spring of 1947, the draft 
agreed upon by the Kuomintang, the Young 
China Party and the Social Democrats con- 
tained a provision calling for a 4-year term 
for the President, with a limit of two terms. 
Interestingly enough at no time did Chiang 
disagree with the two-term limitation. He 
did, however, take issue with the suggested 
4-year term, urging instead a 6-year term. 
His viewpoint prevailed and was responsible 
for the present constitutional provision lim- 
iting a President to two terms of 6 years 
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each. It would seem, therefore, that 12 
years ago at least Chiang was not planning 
more than two presidential terms for him- 
self. 

Another strong indication to the same 
effect came late in 1948, 6 months after 
Chiang had become President under the new 
constitution, at a time when all China was 
rapidly falling under Communist control and 
only shortly before Chiang’s resignation 
from the Presidency. Just at this moment 
Chiang told a highly secret meeting of the 
Kuomintang that if Heaven would only allow 
him to live another 10 years he would de- 
stroy communism in China. .Thus, at a 
time which by any standard must be con- 
sidered one of the most critical in his career, 
Chiang was not thinking of continuing in 
office beyond the limit set down in the con- 
stitution. 

Even if one assumes that Chiang did then 
and does now genuinely desire to abide by 
the two-term limitation on the presidency, 
all indications are that he will not be able 
to do so when the time comes. For one 
thing, voluntary relinquishment of personal 
power runs contrary to the Chinese political 
tradition. The exercise of political power in 
China can perhaps best be compared to the 
smoking of opium: it is not only satisfying, 
but also extremely hard to.renounce. Even 
when there is an intellectual conviction that 
it should be renounced, more often than not 
the pleasure and strength of habit prove too 
great to resist. (In this connection, it might 
be interesting to note that for many Chinese 
the least comprehensible incidents in US. 
history are Washington’s voluntary renuncia- 
tion of the presidency after two terms, and 
his refusal to lend even an iota of support to 
suggestions that he head an American mon- 
archist movement. The incidents are in- 
comprehensible precisely because they are 
completely alien to Chinese political history 
and tradition.) 

Even were Chiang strong willed enough to 
break the “opium” habit, he will be pressured 
not to renounce the presidency. Chiang is 
surrounded—captured is perhaps a more 
accurate word—by a host of relatives and 
personal followers, both on Formosa and 
abroad, whose only claim to the lucrative 
positions of power they hold is their personal 
relation to Chiang. This group is not only 
reactionary in its thinking, but is composed 
of men and women of at best mediocre tal- 
ents whose sole interest is in position and 
the money it entails. They know full well 
that their very survival depends upon 
Chiang’s continuation in office, that their 
services would be quickly dispensed with 
were either Chiang’s son or Ch’en Ch’eng to 
take his place. They are determined, there- 
fore, to use every means at their disposal to 
have Chiang continue. 


HAVING IT BOTH WAYS 


It seems certain that the habit of political 
power coupled with the pressure of this 
group will prove irresistible to Chiang, that 
he will, when the time cemes, refuse to vacate 
the presidency. Such a decision would on 
the surface seem irreconcilable with Chiang’s 
recent announcement disclaiming any in- 
tention to revise the constitution. But there 
is a way thé two can be reconciled: under 
the constitution, the president is chosen by 
the National Assembly, a body of delegates 
elected to represent constituencies and spe- 
cial groups on the Chinese mainland. Not 
unnaturally, under the conditions ruling in 
China, there has been only one National As- 
sembly elected to date, the one which chose 
Chiang as president in 1948. In 1954, at the 
end of Chiang’s first term, the same National 
Assembly reconvened and reelected Chiang. 
The Assembly had no mandate to take such 
action; indeed, according to the constitution, 
delegates to the Assembly are to be elected 
every 6 years. It acted, however, arguing 


that since the election of a new Assembly, 
as required by the constitution, was im- 
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possible, the old Assembly would simply have 
to continue to function. 

When Chiang’s present term expires on 
May 20, such a precedent would seem ideally 
suited to his purposes. He can argue that 
since a new national assembly cannot be 
elected in the manner specified in the consti- 
tution, there is no constitutional means to 
choose a new president; and if a new presi- 
dent cannot be chosen, obviously the old 
president must continue to serve. Even if 
Chiang does not decide to deny openly the 
present national assembly’s right to choose 
a president, there is a second variation on 
the same theme open to him: he can point 
out that less than one-half of the member- 
ship of the national assembly is on Formosa 
and claim, therefore, that the present as- 
sembly is not properly constituted to per- 
form its functions. Whichever ground 
Chiang may pick to challenge the assembly’s 
authority to choose his successor, Chiang 
must act before May because, under the terms 
of the constitution, the national assembly 
must be called into session 90 days prior to 
the expiration of the president’s term, that 
is, by February 19, 1960. 

The constitutional propriety of denying 
the national assembly’s right to choose a new 
president would, of course, be open to seri- 
ous question. The Chinese Government on 
Formosa, however, is not renowned for its 
adherence to the constitution. The ill-con- 
cealed control of the Chinese armed forces 
by a political party, the Kuomintang, has 
been in direct conflict with the letter of the 
constitution; and the Kuomintang’s persist- 
ent use of government money for party pur- 
poses is, similarly, contrary to the spirit if 
not the letter of the constitution. 

It would be difficult for the national as- 
sembly to denounce Chiang’s reasoning, for 
almost identical logic has been used to jus- 
tify its own continued existence. Indeed, 
the same argument has been used by two 
other organs of the Formosa government, 
the legislative and control yuans. In both 
cases members have continued to serve long 
beyond the terms set down in the constitu- 
tion, arguing that old members must cori- 
tinue in office as long as conditions make it 
impossible to elect new members in accord- 
ance with the constitution. 

Such logic and precedents will serve ad- 
mirably to reconcile Chiang’s announced in- 
tention to oppose any revision of the con- 
stitution with a decision that he cannot but 
continue as president. 

There is no denying that ‘Chiang’s con- 
tinuance in office under such tactics would 
only put off a problem which must even- 
tually be faced, and there is no doubt that 
such toying with the constitution will seri- 
ously weaken it as a central symbol of the 
government to which many Chinese cling 
as an alternative to the Communist regime. 
Pitted against these arguments in the pres- 
ently developing situation, however, are the 
weightier factors of political traditions and 
personal power. 





Cleveland’s Role in International Cultural 
Relations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Cleveland has truly pioneered in pro- 
grams designed to build a better under- 
standing of foreign nations and peoples 
through people-to-people diplomacy. 
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One of the outstanding examples of 
community participation in foreign af- 
fairs is provided by the Cleveland inter- 
national program, which annually brings 
a group of foreign youth leaders and 
social workers to this country for 4 
months of study, work, and participation 
in American family life. This unique 
project, which is made possible by the 
cooperative efforts of Cleveland citizens, 
the Department of State, and foreign 
governments whose youth participate in 
the program, has frequently been de- 
scribed as a model in the field of cul- 
tural diplomacy. 

Now in its fifth year of operation, the 
Cleveland international program is the 
first of its kind to have the leadership 
of private American citizens. It is also 
the first and only program which reaches 
youth leaders in foreign countries as 
such a cooperative international enter- 
prise. Directed by Mr. Henry Ollendorff, 
the program gives nearly 70 young people 
each year opportunity to acquire a 
ter understanding of the United States 
and its citizens. Through the creation 
of lasting personal friendships, the pro- 
gram is enabled to make a greater con- 
tribution to permanent peace than 
nearly any other activity today. 

In a recent address before the Cleve- 
land International Program for Youth 
Leaders and Social Workers, Inc., Mr. 
Robert H. Thayer, special assistant to 
the Secretary of State for the Coordina- 
tion of International Educational and 
Cultural Relations, gave a most interest- 
ing account of the work presently carried 
on by the Cleveland international pro- 
gram and the Department of State. As 
these cultural activities are certain to be 
of wide interest, I include Mr. Thayer’s 
address “Cleveland’s Role in Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations” at this point 
in the REcorD. 

CLEVELAND’sS ROLE IN INTERNATIONAL 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 
(Address by Hon. Robert H. Thayer, special 
assistant to the Secretary of State for the 
coordination of international educational 
and cultural relations, before the Cleve- 
land International Program{ for Youth 

Leaders and Social Workers, Inc., Cleve- 

land, Ohio, February 3, 1960) 

The subject of my speech today is Cleve- 
land’s role in international cultural rela- 
tions. I should think that you would feel 
it pretty presumptuous for anyone not a 
citizen of Cleveland to come here and talk 
about Cleveland’s role in anything—a typi- 
cal U.S. Government attitude I can hear 
some of you say—but let me reassure you 
right now I have not come to Cleveland to 
tell you what your role is or is not, or ought 
or ought not to be—I have come to tell you 
that we in the U.S. Government believe that 
what Cleveland is doing in the field of inter- 
national cultural relations is one of the 
finest examples in the entire United States 
of this new exacting movement that has 
changed the imagination of the American 
people—a movement to build mutual under- 
standing through the relation of people to 
people. The Cleveland international pro- 
gram is pioneering in a field that can make 
@ greater contribution to lasting peace than 
any other activity today—and I have come 
here on behalf of the Department of State 
to thank all of you who are engaged in this 
work and to congratulate you, Mr. Mayor 
and the city of Cleveland on being such 
public spirited citizens. 
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The city of Cleveland has an outstanding 
reputation at the State Department for its 
work in the promotion of community par- 
ticipation in foreign affairs and in the Bu- 
reau of International Cultural Relations 
which I have the honor of heading. People 
like Katherine Bang, Henry Ollendorff, and 
Elizabeth Brown are Considered regular 
members of our team. The Department of 
State is proud to be associated with the 
Cleveland international program as it pre- 
pares for a fifth year of operation. I want 
to hear about Cleveland’s role as an example 
which I feel sure will be followed by every 
city in the United States. This interna- 
tional program of yours and its increasing 
success and rapid growth is proof positive 
that in this jet age today, international 
diplomacy is not the province of government 
alone, it is the responsibility of every single 
citizen. The old forms of diplomacy, the 
relations of government to government, are 
not alone adequate today to assure the kind 
of peace that is worth having—peace with 
justice and freedom and dignity for the in- 
dividual. They must be reinforced by what 
I call. cultural diplomacy—the relations of 
people to people. Cleveland’s program rep- 
resents a model in the field of cultural 
diplomacy. 

Why are these relations between people 
and people, the people of distant lands and 
the American people so important today? 
One answer to this question was well ex- 
pressed to me by a high official in the Govern- 
ment of the United Arab Republic in Cairo 
last April. He pointed out that war has been 
for centuries a common way of settling seri- 
ous disputes. But today war is self-destruc- 
tive and unthinkable. Disputes must be 
arrested before they become violent enough 
to lead to war, and there is no greater ar- 
resting force to violence than mutual under- 
standing. No matter how much you may 
disagree with someone or even dislike some- 
one, if you understand him or her, it becomes 
much easier to reach a modus vivendi. So 
mutual understanding and relations of peo- 
ple to people are the surest way to mold the 
cultural understanding which is essential as 
a force to maintain peace. 

But there is another reason for the im-~ 
portance of mutual understanding between 
the American people and the people of other 
lands—the people of Africa and Asia are 
moving forward to take their places in the 
sun—they are forming new nations and in so 
doing are meeting the same difficult prob- 
lems we faced as a new Nation less than 200 
years ago. They are seeking as did we to 
develop their lands in peace. We have much 
to contribute to this development, particu- 
larly in helping them achieve peace with 
freedom and justice and dignity for the indi- 
vidual, but the peoples of these countries are 
not going to blindly follow our example 
unless first there can be established between 
us—mutual understanding. 

What is mutual understanding? I can 
tell you what it is not: It is not trying to 
impose the American way of life on other 
peoples; it is not trying to make them into 
Americans; it is not ignoring or thinking 
queer their customs, their background, their 
way of thinking and of expressing themselves 
because they are not like ours. I think Mrs. 
Katherine Bang expressed the reasoning of 
mutual understanding as well as it can be 
expressed in a statement she made 2 yeare 
ago to the Cleveland Plain Dealer. Discuss- 
ing the World Affairs Council’s hospitality 
program, for foreign visitors, she said: “We 
hope our visitor from abroad will like what 
he sees of our country, but we are not trying 
to indoctrinate or make him into an Amer- 
ican. We want him to go back home with a 
sympathetic understanding of our ways and 
national ideals.” 

It is the Government's hope that this 
“sympathetic understanding” of which Mrs. 
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Bang spoke will someday be mutual and 
widespread. Without it, no amount of tra- 
ditional diplomacy, economic assistance, or 
military maneuver will suffice to eradicate 
the prejudice, ignorance, and fear that in- 
hibit the natural desires of people to live 
in peace and cooperate for the benefit of 
mankind. The task of developing sympa- 
thetic understanding and building confidence 
is not something that can be legislated by 
Congress or negotiated by the Department 
of State. This is truly a process that starts 
in the hearts and minds of men. The de- 
velopment of understanding between peoples 
must begin at the grassroots or eise interna~- 
tional exchange programs are only an empty 
gesture. 

This is certainly an era of revolution and 
mascive change in all phases of human en- 
deavor. While the Western nations cope 
with the complexities of political and eco- 
nomic interdependence, Africa and Asia are 
giving birth to new sovereign nations, the 
menace of international communism hovers 
over millions of people in the Soviet bloc. 
Events of the next 10 years will test this 
country’s honored traditions far more than 
they have been tested during the past 180 
years. At the same time, we will find it 
necessary to discard inadequate and obsolete 
methods to meet the unprecedented chal- 
lenges of a world in ferment. 

Make a quick survey of international affairs 
today, and I think you will agree that com- 
placency and lack of imagination are two of 
our greatest potential dangers. The United 
States is in a position of dynamic world 
leadership, How successfully that leader- 
ship will be exercised depends upon a num- 
ber of factors—our military alertness, our 
economic vitality, our ability to guide three- 
quarters of the earth’s peoples into an in- 
dustrial age. All of these factors combine 
to measure a nation’s strength, or lack of 
it. But one more vital ingredent is needed 


one for effective leadership—a solid dose of 
compassion for the values, aspira 

tural achievements, and tribulations of the 
people of other lands 


textbook. 

Call it sympathetic understanding or 
mutual understanding or cultural diplomacy. 
They all mean the same thing—ea conscious 
desire to go more than halfway to meet 
the other fellow on his home ground and 
listen to what he has to say and appreciate 
what his culture has to offer. I submit that 
this is one of the most difficult for 
people to accomplish in a world 
customed to the harshness of national isola- 
tion and economic degradation. It is a task 
that demands an effort far greater than the 
production of more steel or the 
bigger rockets. It is a job that can be done 
only if we'divest ourselves of a conditioned 
antipathy toward people who look 
think. differently than we. It 
toward which shortsightedness and fee! 
of superiority can effectively bar 
Tt requires a quality that I am 
Americans are sometimes somewhat 
of—perhaps because our struggles 
& great nation its growth—1i 
the quality of humility. 

I do not feel the need to convince any of 
you here this afternoon of the importance of 
having the American people identify them- 
selves with the strivings of their brothers 
in the family of man. I am sure that you 
would not be associated with the Cleveland 
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ship at all. The creation of the position that 
I hold is evidence of the interest of the Gov- 
ernment in cultural relations. 

Let me tell you about what the Govern- 
ment is doing in the field of international 
cultural relations. Much of this will be 
known already to you here today, active as 
you are in this field, but I am constantly 
amazed by the number of people who appar- 
ently do not appreciate all that the Govern- 
ment is doing. 

The international educational exchange 
program, which most people know through 
such familiar terms as “Fulbright” and 
“Smith-Mundt” scholarships, has sponsored 
more than 70,000 exchanges of students, 
teachers, professors, leaders, and specialists 
between the United States and 100 countries 
of the world. The alumni of this program 
are the leaders and future leaders of the 
free world—the people who are in a position 
to disseminate the facts of international life 
to millions of their compatriots. 

Under the President’s Special ndniens 
tional Program for Cultural Presentations, 
American orchestras, theatrical troupes, jazz 
combos, dance groups, and athletic teams 
are assisted in traveling and appearing 
abroad. Attractions like the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the San Francisco Ballet, 
the Benny Goodman Sextet, and the West- 
minster Singers have appeared on every con- 
tinent to help dispel widespread misconcep- 
tion abroad that the American people are 
preoccupied with material objectives. Fur- 
thermore, we are conducting a survey in 
certain areas of the world of how we can 
broaden the base of our audiences and reach 
some of the people at the grassroots as well 
as the more sophisticated audiences in the 
big cities. We want very much to send some 
of our imaginative young nonprofessional 
talent abroad and give them a chance by 
spending a larger time at each place to make 
@ greater impression on the local population 
through personal contact, lectures, and 
seminars. 

During the past 2 years, we have been able 
to open the first of what we hope will be a 
growing number of channels of communica- 
tion between the American and Soviet peo- 
ples. The epic making Cultural, Technical, 
and Educational Exchange Agreement be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion of January 1958, has recently been ex- 
tended for another 2 years, with arrange- 
ments for increased exchanges of students, 
professors, and experts in various fields. 

We have also noticed with a great deal of 
satisfaction that our participation in the 
programs of the United Nations Educational 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization are 
bringing an awareness of other cultures to 
the many thousands of American citizens 
who cooperate with the U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. 

Through the steadfast and able work of 
the U.S. Information Agency, millions of for- 
eign citizens are able to buy inexpensive 
American books which are translated into 
their own languages; thousands of foreign 
educational institutions receive American 
text books and teaching materials; 200,000 
foreign students in 55 countries receive in- 
struction in the English language each year; 
and American reading rooms and libraries are 
open for business in a majority of the world’s 
major cities. 

Through the technical assistance pro- 
grams of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, about 8,000 foreign citizens 
come to the United States for technical 
training each year, and more than 3,500 
American technicians go abroad to teach the 
skills other people need to grow more food, 
build better tools, and maintain their hea)th. 
These people are engaged in cultural in- 
terchange as much as the students, teachers, 
and professors who take part in educational 
exchange programs, 
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The same situation exists for the foreign 
citizens who come to the United States and 
the American citizens who go abroad under 
the military assistance programs of the De- 
partment of Defense; or the fellowship pro- 
grams of the National Academy of Science 
and the research programs of the National 
Institutes of Health. In ali, 15 Government 
agencies conduct programs that involve the 
movement of persons, cultural materials, 
and ideas between the United States and 
other countries. 

It was the recognition by the Department 
of State and the administration of the néed 
to find a common focus for this vast pro- 
liferation of programs with an impact on 
our cultural relations that led to the crea- 
tion of the position I now hold. I have not 
been assigned to coordinate the international 
cultural relations activities of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in order to create a new bureau- 
cratic hierarchy. My primary job involves 
keeping other policymakers informed about 
trends and activities and underscoring 
common objectives in the area of foreign 
affairs and pointing out gaps that need fill- 
ing and increasing overlaps in our cultural 
effort. 

During my first 12 months in office, I feel 
we have made a great deal of headway in 
persuading many responsible officials to in- 
clude in their planning a long-range’ view 
of what .we are trying to achieve in the 
field of cultural relations, Representatives 
of different agencies are talking to each 
other more often these days about such 
common subjects of interest as the develop- 
ment of educational systems abroad; the 
teaching of English as a foreign language; 
and the orientation of exchange grantees to 
ease the changeover from one society to 
another. 

Outside the Government, the work of pri- 
vate enterprise to foster international cul- 
tural exchange is far more extensive than 
the efforts of all Government agencies com- 
bined. Organizations like the Carnegie Cor- 
poration;. the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the Institute of International Education 
were already highly experienced when the 
Department of State began its first educa- 
tional exchange programs with Latin Amer- 
ica in 1938. Missionary groups had already 
founded hundreds of American schools in 
Latin America, the Middle East and South 
Asia. Service clubs and professional groups, 
like Rotary and the American Association 
of University Women, had well established 
international fellowship programs. 

Today, American universities have an an- 
nual population of approximately 50,000 for- 
eign students and educators. On many col- 
lege campuses, the job of foreign student ad- 
viser is a full-time faculty position. 

According to the most recent available 
statistics, 184 American universities are con- 
ducting 382 international programs involv- 
ing exchanges of students, faculty members 
and materials with educational institutions 
and Government agencies in 93 countries. 
Many of these programs are sponsored by 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion in recognition of the university’s role in 
economic development. 

More and more American institutions of 
higher learning are including foreign travel 
in their curriculums. Right here in Ohio, 
Oberlin College is sending third-year music 
students to the Mozarteum in Salzburg for a 
full 10 months of instruction; and the West- 
ern College for Women, Oxford, Ohio, has an 
excellent course called “The Development 
of World Civilizations” which includes a sum- 
mer of travel in an area of the world that 
has been thoroughly studied by the partici- 
pating students for an entire year. 

Several eastern schools have conducted 


junior year abroad programs in Western Eu- 
rope for many years. This year, for the first 
time, three junior year progams are being 
conducted in Brazil, Peru, Costa Rica, and 
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Chile by New York, Indiana, Kansas and 
Fordham Universities with the assistance of 
the Department of State. 

In addition to our universities, many hun- 
dreds of philanthropic foundations, labor 
unions, service clubs, professional societies, 
religious groups, and civic organizations are 
conducting educational and cultural pro- 
grams with foreign countries. These include 
the teenage exchanges of the 4-H Clubs, the 
American Field Service teenage program, the 
professional affiliations of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar Association, and the educational 
programs of the League of Women Voters. 
Last week I spoke in Louisville to the Na- 
tional Convention of Ruritan, and I was told 
that 1,000 farm families had opened their 
homes to receive foreign visitors. 

We haven't even begun to take stock of the 
work that is being done and the money that 
is being spent in the cause of mutual under- 
standing by hundreds of thousands of indi- 
viduals and perhaps thousands of organiza- 
tions in the United States, although we are 
trying to make a survey, country by country, 
of All that is being done. In one small 
country there are 12 Government agencies 
and 93 private agencies with programs in the 
field of international educational and cul- 
tural relations. 

How, for example, does one measure the 
contribution made by the 200 host families 
of the Cleveland International Program? 
Can you say that these families spend a total 
of $10,000 for extra groceries and recreation 
over a 6-week period and be done with it? 
Or take the family of Dr. and Mrs. Ernst 
W. Erickson, of Ypsilanti, Mich. Last year 
Doctor and Mrs. Erickson received Depart- 
ment of State grants to help set up a new 
library and teach high school subjects in 
Katmandu, Nepal. They took their three 
teenage children with them at their own 
expense and enrolled them in local schools. 
In typical American teenage fashion, these 
children had their Nepalese classmates com- 
ing to their home after school. They gave 
social dancing lessons which became so pop- 
ular that the students were soon being ac- 
companied by their parents and relatives. 
The Ericksons were finally forced to set up a 
Friday night dancing class to control the 
demand. How do we measure the contribu- 
tions of this family? Certainly not in dollars 
and cents. 

I think you will certainly agree after this 
recitation that cultural diplomacy is on its 
way—but let me emphasize something of 
very great importance. You in Cleveland 
are using the greatest care in the selection 
of those who come here from abroad and of 
the Americans who go overseas. You are 
taking foreign visitors into your homes and 
you are making certain that they are receiv- 
ing the closest possible attention while they 
are in this country. Both of these factors 
are of vital importance. We must guard 
against the American propensity to do things 
on @ mass basis. We must be-certain that 
private organizations and institutions and 
particularly the Government in their enthu- 
siasm for carrying on this vitally important 
activity of cultural diplomacy, do not for- 
get that the visitors from abroad do not 
want a canned trip around the United States. 
They want to live in American homes and 
have time to themselves to find the flavor of 
American life in their own way. We must 
give more careful thought to our visitors as 
individuals, we must take care lest in our en- 
thusiasm we unintentionally turn our visi- 
tors from other lands into an assembly line. 
I think that this type of partnership between 
private and public effort that exists today 
between the Cleveland International Pro- 
gram and the Department of State is one of 
the greatest safeguards against this danger. 

And above all we must not forget the all 
important task of preparing the generations 
to come in our own country for the task of 
living in a world where their next door neigh- 
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bor is not from Cleveland but from Kabul 
or Cairo or Karachi. Our children and 
grandchildren must be taught at least one 
if not two languages other than their own 
and taught early enough in elementary and 
secondary schools so that they can speak 
fluently. They must learn to communicate 
rather than study the language as a lan- 
guage. They must be taught to understand 
the peoples of other countries—they must be 
ready to live their lives outside of their own 
environment. For this we must have more 
teachers of foreign languages and area spe- 
cialists—are we doing enough to train these 
teachers and specialists. The United States 
of America is living in a world community— 
in this world community there is as much 
pioneering to be done as there was in the 
early days of the founding of this great land 
of ours. I am told that juvenile delinquency 
has increased because there is not a suffi- 
cient challenge to the youth of today to give 
them the physical and spiritual fulfillment 
that growing minds and bodies require. But 
I submit to you that the fault lies not in 
the environment of modern American life to- 
day—nor in the nature of young America— 
it lies in the lack of imagination in those re- 
sponsible for the bringing up of our youth— 
in the lack of vision to see the great tasks 
that lie ahead—in the task of a sense of in- 
ternational responsibility to help guide the 
great masses of the peoples of the new na- 
tions of the world to a life of freedom and 
justice, and to help guard them from the 
force of evil in the shape of international 
communism, 

You in the city of Cleveland have shown 
that you have that imagination, that vision, 
and that sense of responsibility. Don’t keep 
it to yourself. The role of Cleveland in in- 
ternational cultural relations goes far beyond 
Cleveland. It can by example be used to 
enlist similar activity by every city and town 
not only of Ohio but of the other 49 States 
of the Union. 

And finally may I emphasize that you pri- 
vate citizens are the ones who can succeed 
in establishing mutual understanding be- 
tween the people of America and the people 
of the rest of the world. We in Government 
stand ready to help you and to serve in this 
effort but you are the people and cultural 
diplomacy is a people’s program, and only 
through this program lies the certainty of 
lasting peace. 

I speak for my children, and my grand- 
children, and those who come after them 
when I say may God be with you and give 
your efforts continued success. 





Resolution of United Regular Democratic 
Organization of Kings County, N.Y. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following resolution condemning re- 
ligious and racial bigotry adopted by the 
United Regular Democratic Organiza- 
tion, 16th Assembly District, Kings Coun- 
ty, N.Y. The resolution was unanimously 
adopted at a meeting of the organiza- 
tion on February 4, 1960, on motion of 
Philip Ruffo, an ardent civic worker of 
our community: 
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RESOLUTION CONDEMNING RELIGIOUS AND 
RAcIAL BiIGoTry 


Whereas the widespread eruption of re- 
ligious and racial bigotry recorded in recent 
press dispatches has not only shocked the 
whole civilized world, but cails insistently 
for a vigorous and public repudiation of this 
evil by all right-minded citizens; and 

Whereas the defilement and desecration of 
synagogues and’ churches—-whatever the 
stimulation and motivation that underlies 
this behavior—is a matter of grave import 
to all who have a deep-rooted beliefin the 
inviolability and dignity of man; and 

Whereas all citizens are, in this time of 
stress and crisis, called upon, whether Chris- 
tians or Jews, and all those who love truth 
and justice, to protest privately and condemn 
publicly against further manifestations of 
bigotry in all its aspects and in whatever 
form it may be expressed; and 

Whereas the people who comprise the 
membership of United Regular Democratic 
Organization, 16th Assembly District, Kings 
County, take pride in an historical tradition 
of tolerance and understanding, having a 
mutual and reciprocal respect for each other 
regardless of racial origin, ancestry and re- 
ligious faith: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the membership of the 
United Regular Democratic Organization, 
16th Assembly District, Kings County, hereby 
publicly declare their categorical condemna- 
tion against all forms and manifestations 
of religious and racial bigotry; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That it is the unalterable sense 
of this body to express‘our collective detesta- 
tion of any and every kind of hatred and 
bigotry, no matter what its source or against 
whom it may be registered; and be it further 

Resolved, That the membership of this 
organization pledges its unstinted and affirm- 
ative efforts to combat, by word and deed, the 
evil of racial and religious bigotry, and to this 
end each and all of us are resolved to pledge 
our mutual help and assistance, 





Mr. Freedom Forest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. EARTH. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a sense of high privilege and great pride 
that I command to the attention of the 
Congress and the people of the United 
States another editorial of recognition 
and tribute to an outstandingly great 
American, the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota, the Honorable Husert H. Hum- 
PHREY. 

Because it so clearly indicates the Sen- 
ator’s grasp of worthwhile human rela- 
tions, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

[From the American Jewish World, Jan. 29, 
1960} 
Mr. Freepom Forest 

The strange and wonderful affinity between 
men and trees wili find luminous expression 
Monday evening at the Minnesota Freedom 
Forest Dinner—at the Pick-Nicollet—honor- 
ing Senafor Huserr H. Humrnery. It is a 


tribute this State’s senior Senator fully and 
profoundly merits, 
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The event has two great aspects. One is 
the honor to Senator Humpnmrry; the other 
is the cause the tribute bespeaks and the 
certainty that the event will give dramatic 
impetus to the cause. 

Husert Humpurey has brought the full 
force of his towering prestige, his buoyant 
personality, his sparkling mind, and his re- 
sponsive heart to his warm and sincere 
friendship for the Jewish people of America, 
and for that unique human community, the 
people of Israel. Almost every significant 
movement in the Jewish life of this country 
can claim a specific and helpful act of friend- 
ship on the part of the Senator. If his per- 
sonal friends among the Jews of this country 
could be counted, they might constitute a 
larger number than some national Jewish 
organizations can claim as constituencies. 
Senator Humpnrey is, in sum (if anything as 
dynamic as the Senator can be summed up), 
the kind of significant and incandescent 
friend who symbolizes the quintessence of 
worthwhile human relationships, 

It is almost gratuitous—and certainly in 
the nature of anticlimax—to add that the 
February 1 tribute to Huserr Humpnacy is 
apolitical. The identity of the guest speaker 
at that occasion, the senior Senator from 
New York, Jacos K. Javrrs (who happens to 
be a Republican), is an indication not that 
the event is nonpartisan or pan-political, or 
whatever innocuous label one may invoke to 
indicate neutrality, but that the dimensions 
of the man’s humanity—the fervor, the zest, 
the joyousness with which he seeks the wel- 
fare of people—have earned him this deeply 
meaningful recognition and accolade, 


brought, first to Palestine and now to Israel, 
can anything at this date be said of its con- 
tribution that would not be dwarfed ahd 
hushed by the forests it has raised up in the 
Holy Land? We need only add the 

note that the February 1 

to help get a running start on the $50,000 
fund the Minnesota JNF 


country—“Fifty States, Fifty Forests”—is a 
catchy and even dynamic expression of both 
its function and concept. 

The forthcoming community tribute to the 
Minnesota Senator will, we are confident, be 
a distinguished and memorable occasion. We 
find that its very nearness evokes a pleasant, 
gay, festive mood. We have every reason to 
hope that the numbers who come to partici- 
pate in the event and partake of its festivities 
will help make the Minnesota Freedom Forest 
in Israel a speedy reality. 





Hon. David M. Hall 





SPEECH 
HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I came 
to know Davip Hatt early in the 86th 
Congress through relatives of his in my 
own congressional district who are per- 
sonal friends. “ 

I admired him for his philosophy of 
government, and for his great personal 
courage. Had his cereer in the House of 
Representatives not been cut short, I am 
sure it would have been a brilliant one. 
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The world is, I believe, better for Davin 
‘Hauzw’s example. His State and con- 
gressional district are better because of 
his having lived there. I am sure that 
a better because of having known 
him. 





Eyeless in Wonderland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


_ Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the devas- 

tating impact of Charles Van Doren’s 

confession of guilt before the House Leg- 

islative Oversight Subcommittee is still 

i reverberations through the Na- 
on. 

This sordid affair transcends Van 
Doren’s importance as an individual. It 
is more a reflection of the deterioration 
of our Nation’s standard of values. 
When a university professor with a doc- 
tor of philosophy degree is not willing to 
make the basic distinction between right 
and wrong, it is a cause for widespread 
national concern. 

During recent hearings concerned 
with the increased transmission of ob- 
scene literature through the mails, one 
of the conclusions reached was that 
“there is a lack of public conscience in 
America.” This moral decay plays right 
into the hands of our Nation’s sworn 
enemies. All the funds expended on na- 
tional defense will be in vain unless the 
citizens of our country, who are willing 
to sacrifice their integrity for the sake 
of a “fast buck,” begin to reform. There 
is no easy road to morality, but this is 
the road which the citizens of our coun- 
try must find and follow. 

The following absorbing article, writ- 
ten by Prof. Lawrence S. Hall, of the 
Bowdoin College English department, 
Brunswick, Maine, places Van Doren’s 
confession in the proper perspective. 
Professor Hall’s essay appeared in the 
December 10 edition of the Reporter 
magazine: 

EYELESS IN WONDERLAND 
(By Lawrence S. Hall) 

One snowy December afternoon in 1955 a 
tall young man with a cultivated and in- 
gratiating manner came into an office I was 
occupying at Columbia College. He tossed 
his green-cloth book satchel on the table, 
and without removing his coat sat down and 
looked at me with shining eyes. 

“It’s wonderful,” he exclaimed with equal 
obscurity and charm, as though the mere 
feeling of wonder were in itself what was 
important and not the thing, whatever it 
may have been, that caused it. “It’s won- 
derful.” 

Not being addicted to this sort of mesmer- 
ism, I said: “What's wor ‘erful’? 

“The mind of man. \10u know,” he said, 
“it’s wonderful what you can learn from 
people. I’m editing an anthology of famous 





love letters, and it’s incredible how much 
I’ve learned. I tell my students what my 
father always does; they aren’t in class to 
learn from me; we're all there to learn from 
each other. And I have as much to learn 
from them, if not more.” 


Notable events 
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have occurred which now lead me to specu- 
late with alarm on what in fact it was that 
Charles Van Doren’s students taught him 
and he taught them. 

Today, in 1959, he tells us in his own 
words: “I have learned a lot in those 3 years, 
especially in the last 3 weeks. I've learned 
a lot about life.” 

In spite of the freshman-theme idiom, we 
grant that this is a considerable lesson, and 
we ask him what it is he has learned about 
life, and find him saying: “* * * the truth 
is the only thing with which a man can live.” 

Again we grant the premise and ask what 
truth he has learned, and hear him say, “I've 
learned a lot about myself.” 

Now we put it to him: What truth has he 
learned about himself? And this is what he 
says: 

“I was involved; deeply involved, in a de- 
ception. The fact that I, too, was very much 


deceived cannot keep me from being the 


principal victim of that deception, because 
I was its principal symbol. * * * There may 
be a kind of justice in that. I don’t know.” 

Well, here is obviously sométhing he has 
not learned: He doesn’t know whether what 
has happened to him is just or not. But, be- 
yond this, when he describes himself as being 
“very much deceived” and the “victim” of a 
deception, by whom or what does he think 
he was deceived? From his own testimony, 
certainly not by Producer Albert Freedman, 
who told him he could not possibly go on 
the quiz program “Twenty-one” without col- 
laborating in the deceit that had been so 
undeceitfully proposed in the privacy of 
Freedman’'s bedroom. 

The only deception of which Van Doren 
is certainly the victim is his own self-decep- 
tion. He has been made aware, with the 
great help of external pressures, of the more 
obvious phases of this self-deception. He 
knows, for example, that you do not do “a 
great service to the intellectual life, to 
teachers, and to education,” of which he says 
he beiieves “nothing is more vital to our 
civilization,” by performing mental stunts, 
even when they are honest; though it comes 
hard to imagine how, with his high intelli- 
gence, the best of education and training, 
and experience in the profession of the in- 
tellect, he could have avoided realizing this 
from the beginning. 

But I myself do not see that he recognizes 
any of those acts of deception which have 
not been made forcibly obvious to him, 
because he is still practicing them. 

While he was preparing his statement to 
the House subcommittee, he told a Time 
correspondent: “I’ve been getting just won- 
derful letters from wonderful people. I put 
the good letters in one pocket and the bad 
in another. When I looked I had 39 good 
letters in one pocket and there was only 
1 bad one in the other pocket. I’ve been 


getting so much love from so many people. 


that I just wish I could return it all. 
ple are wonderful.”’ 

Here is material for another volume of love 
letters, of which the young man can this time 
be both editor and recipient. Of one of 
these letters Charles Van Doren says to a 
committee of Congress: “In the end, it was a 
small thing that tipped the scales. A letter 
came to me. * * * It was from a woman, a 
complete stranger, who had seeh me on the 
Garroway show and who said she admired my 
work there. She told me that the only way 
I could ever live with myself, and make up 
for what I had done * * * was to admit it, 
clearly, openly, truly. Suddenly I knew she 
was right, and this way, which had seemed 
for so long the worst of all possible alterna- 
tives, suddenly became the only one * * * 
In the morning I telephoned my attorney and 
told him my decision.” 

This is an extraordinary piece of self- 
hypnosis. On October 14, 2 days prior to 
receiving the quoted letter, Mr. Van Doren 


Peo- 
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was served with a subpena that he had by 
his own statement been forced to invite. At 
any stage of the 3 years preceding that 
moment he had been free to decide to tell 
the truth, but from this point on it became 
impossible for him to make a decision be- 
cause he had left no real choice. To the 
very end he never did perform the ethical 
free act of making up his mind, and to the 
very end of his hearing he had not learned 
that vital fact about himself. At the very 
end he still speaks of “possible alternatives” 
as though circumstances, as inexorably as in 
a work of fiction, had not closed every one of 
them off. Van Doren did not decide to tell 
the truth; what he did was adapt himself 
to the finally inescapable necessity of tell- 
ing it. The way he talks about finding, 
with the help of his correspondent who did 
not know he was no longer a free moral 
agent, was to blur the stark and damning 
distinction between these two actions. 

“I spent the rest of the week (before the 
hearing) ,” he says, “trying hopelessly to seek 
@ way out. There was no way, but even 
though my mind knew there was none, I 
could not face the prospect emotionally.” 
Van Doren frankly did not have the emo- 
tional strength to face what he had done or 
what he was; and from the necessity, moral 
and practical, of facing this, he did at the 
zero hour find a way, as he inadvertently 
puts it, “out.” By means of the little packet 
of letters in his pocket he was able to lay 
down a smokescreen of love and devotion 
which clouded the issue so that all distinc- 
tions could be miraged. 

Any man must struggle for the image he 
needs of himself to make life supportable, 
regardless.of what that image is, in the best 
way he can. If camouflage is indispensable 
to Van Doren, then in all humanity, I am 
willing it should do him as much grace as 
possible. I would do better than forgiveness, 
which as Shaw once pointed out has an ele- 
ment of condescension in it; I would forget 
him and let him rescue what felicity he is 
able to as a private man. But it is not as a 
private man that I am concerned with him, 
because he himself calls himself a symbol. 
And it is by this symbol, in all its preten- 
tious deceptiveness, that I am repelled and 
alarmed. 

There have been men throughout history 
who have regarded themselves as symbols; 
some of them have been good and some have 
not. But all are dangerous if they are not 
seen to be what they are. There is always 
megalomania in a man who regards himself 
as symbol, as Eliot’s Archbishop Becket saw 
when he rejected the fourth and ultimate 
temptation of martyrdom. There is certainly 
megalomania in a man who says he could 
not act honestly without betraying the hope 
and faith of millions of people—as if the 
hope and faith of all these millions hung 
on him alone; who further says, “I felt that 
I carried the whole burden of the honor of 
my profession”’—as if the burden of the 
honor of his profession were not being car- 
ried by thousands of the relatively obscure, 
conscientious men who were his colleagues, 
who were and still are discharging their re- 
sponsibilities to the intellectual life unde- 
ceiving and undeceived, and whose honor 
could neither be upheld nor despoiled by any 
one man. 

What Van Doren is asking us to believe 
here is that he sacrificed his personal need 
for honesty to his larger duty to all those 
people whose symbol he saw himself as be- 
ing. So as not to fail in his larger duty, 
he martyred himself to the fatal obligation 
of deceiving them into believing he was the 
symbol he knew he was not. Van Doren 
told an interviewer for Newsweek: “Oedipus” 
reaction was to pluck out his eyes in order 
to see a strange paradox. Well,-some ex- 
plosion had taken place in me, too.” When 
I read this I realized to my utter amaze~ 
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ment that this young man sees himself as 
a hero in a Greek y. 

But in spite of his talk about his inner 
explosion, the record will show that from 
beginning to end Van Doren has learned 
nothing of himself, from himself or from 
others. He has indeed, though in a very dif- 
ferent way from Oedipus, plucked his eyes 
out. There is a pitiful circular consistency 
in his behavior. His performance on 
“Twenty-One” and his performance before 
the House subcommittee with its nation- 
wide ea are of a piece. Let me quote 
him 

“I hve dncstyaa my friends, and I had mil- 
lions of them. Whatever their feelings for 
me now, my affection for them is stronger 
today than ever before. I am making this 
statement because of them. I hope my be- 
ing here will serve them well and lastingly.” 
The symbol, alas, is still pathetically de- 
ceiving its believers, chief among whom is 
Van Doren himself. 

Van Doren has taken his medicine only 
after, by a specious alchemy, he has con- 
verted it to an elixir—a love potion. He 
bowed out still representing himself as the 
loving martyred servant of these wonderful 
people who will be saved by his hapless ex- 
ample from being beguiled by worldly wick- 
edness. 

The shortest sane response to all this is, 
How noble can you get? Well, pretty noble, 
I’m afraid, if you set sail on the befogged 
sea of schmaltz in Van Doren’s beautiful 
pea-green boat. And the alarming thing is 
that so many members of this culture are 
doing just that. We have the spectacle of 
four members of the House subcommittee 
commending this young man, and the chair- 
man actually God-blessing him as if he had 
done something heroic, for a confession 
which he was driven into. 

We have another. spectacle of the students, 
who learned from him and from whom he 
learned, petitioning Columbia to restore to 
his intellectual duties a man they described 
as a conscientious and brilliant teacher. 

But this is not a brilliant and conscien- 
tious teacher; this is a cruelly and pitiably 
confused young man who by exuding and 
receiving indiscriminate compassion, playing 
footsie with the public to the end, had made 
himself a rallying point, a national hero of 
the similarly confused. They do not help 
one another; they compound each other’s 
difficulties. This is far more dangerous to 
@ culture than crooked television with its 
rigged quizzes and its shows of murder and 
rape for which Van Doren thought he was 
atoning by being, he imagined, the only per- 
son to read 17th century poetry on a TV net- 
work program. Crookedness, murder, and 
rape are among those evils he had alluded 
to which appear to be clearly what they 
are. But so far neither he nor his sympa- 
thizers have learned to detect the other kind, 
which lurks, among other places, behind the 
easy safeguards of the sacred slogan. 

The supreme fraud in this whole. sordid 
and sick affair lies in concealing under pious- 
ly reflexive formulas—poetry, kind heart, 
truth, gentle soul, contrition, fellow sinner, 
forgiveness, love—the most maudlin and pro- 
miscuous ethical whoredom the soap-opera 
public has yet witnessed. The time can 
come, if it has not already come, when wan- 
ton pity for human weakness will betray the 
equally pitiable but uninfatuated fidelity to 
its strength. 

Nor is this kicking a man when he’s down, 
because this young man is anything but 
down, a fact he realized well in advance of 
most when he said (Newsweek) : “Will I have 
the guts to withstand this if they come up 
with new attractive possibilities? I don’t 
know.” He will have many chances to find 
out. Among other things, he has already 
been offered, in the movie “Wake Me When 
It’s Over,” the role, of prosecutor in which, 
if he chooses, he can duplicate the histrionic 
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subterfuge with which as unawakened de- 
fendant he delivered his lines before a com- 
mittee of Congress and the Nation. 

It has been a painful chore to come to 
grips with this case, which has in it many 
of the authentic Conradian tensions between 
judgment and sympathy. But in defense of 
what may seem to be and indeed may be 
harshness, I offer this paradox. If judg- 
ment without sympathy is monstrous, sym- 
pathy without judgment is also monstrous, 
Every sound judgment has behind it the in- 
junction: ,Judge not, that ye be not judged. 
But this does not mean, as the misguided 
compassionate think, Don’t judge at all, be- 
cause you too are guilty. It means, Don’t 
judge in a way that assumes you are not 
open to the same judgment. The first en- 
joins chaos, the second understanding. We 
have to judge where we are: required to, 
though we may already ourselves have de- 
faulted, or* we perpetuate our defections in 
others from a sympathetic fear of denounc- 
ing our own, 

What I have really indicted here, at the 
expense of Charles Van Doren, ‘is an atti- 
tude, a cultural soft spot. In this connec- 
tion I have indicted also Van Doren’s com- 
menders, his condoners; his publicizers—all 
those who are his creators and the creators 
of others like him. 

I would say a final word about the man 
who, behind all the rest—the self-pity, self- 
delusion, self-devotion, and _ self-destruc- 
tion—is the same as we ali are, as all men 
have been and will be. Not the symbol, not 
the tragic hero publicly pronouncing 
“Troubles bring you closer together,” “I 
found myself again,” “Everything came too 
easy,” “Maybe this is all a farce, too, part 
of the masquerade,” “This is a phenomenal 
thing that has happened to me—I don’t 
think it happens to most men.” Not this 
man but the one whose genuine private tor- 
ture shows now and then amid these tor- 
tuous and phony cliches. 

The man I would finally speak about is the 
one you get only an insufficient faltering 
glimpse of now and then, as I did that 
wintry day 4 years ago when I forebore to 
tell him directly what I thought of his phi- 
losophy of education. It is the man who 
pitifully told the reporter for Newsweek: 
“I’ve been acting a role for 10 or 15 years, 
maybe all my life. It’s a role of thinking 
that I’ve done far more than I’ve done, ac- 
complished more than I’ve accomplished, 
produced more than I’ve produced. It has, 
in a way, something to do with my family, 
I suppose. I don't mean just my father, 
there are other people in my family. But 
I've been running.” 





What Happened to Ike’s National Forest 
Program? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr.PORTER. Mr. Speaker, our great 
national forests are the concern of every 
citizen of the United States because they 
are a tremendous asset which is owned 
by the citizens of the United States and 
which produce immense revenues. 

They can produce more revenue and 
more benefits if their managers, mainly 
the U.S. Forest Service, are given the 
amount of money they need to do the 
necessary jobs. 
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Last year Secretary Benson sent an 
ambitious 12-year program to Congress 
called “A Program for the National For- 
ests.” This year the budget falls far 
short of recognizing the needs which 
were apparently so clear last year. 

Forest Amsden, executive editor of the 
World—Coos Bay, Oreg.—now a congres- 
sional fellow here on the Hill, tells the 
story in an ‘article printed in his paper 
for January 28, 1960, and which is in- 
cluded here under a previous unanimous 
consent, as follows: 

Lerrer From WASHINGTON—WHAT HAPPENED 
To IKE’s NATIONAL ForEST PRoGRAM? 
(By Forest Amsden) 

Wasuincron, D.C.—About a year ago, Ag- 
riculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson sent an 
ambitious 12-year program to Congress called 
a@ program for the national forests. 

Under this plan, yearly stages of work 
and expense would be undertaken to bring 
the 180 million acres of national forest land 
up to adequate levels of development. The 
program covered all areas of the subject, 
from timber sales to recreation. 


Forest Service for such a long-range plan 
ever since President Eisenhower 

such a course in his very first state ‘of the. 
Union message. 

Congress was so happy about it last year, 
in fact, that it raised the Forest Service’s 
budget by $10.9 million to get the program 
underway. Benson had not asked for any 
money last year when the program was sent 
up to Congress. A start on the program, ap- 
parently, was to wait until this year’s badet. 

Well, this year’s budget is now in Con- 
gress hands. And what, ee eae 
What ever happened to the program for the 
national forests? 

You couldn’t teil, hardly, that the program 
had been remembered in the budget, for the 
expenditures to make it work—in the main— 
were not included. 

Had the Agriculture Department forgotten 
its mighty fine long-range plans? Or did 
it perhaps run amuck in the far less develop- 
ment-minded Budget Bureau? 

We'll probably not find out. But we do 
know that the appropriation which the Presi- 
dent requested for the Forest Service for 
fiscal year 1961 is more than $20 million too 
low to achieve the minimum first-year goals 
of the program for the national forests, 
even after counting the almost $11 million 
which Congress appropriated last year, and 
which presumably is being spent this year if 
the administration has not impounded it. 

The proposal is $5 million short of pro- 
viding enough for access roads and trails. 

It is $2.3 million short of asking enough 
for reforestation and stand improvement—. 
perhaps the most serious deficiency of all. 

It is $1.6 million too low in the field of 
developing recreation facilities. 

It would be a mistake to think this isn’t 
about what Congress expected. In fact, 
perhaps the budget comes closer to the pro- 
gram for the national forests than was ex- 
pected. 

Said a Senate Interior Committee aid: 
“The only reason Benson sent that program 
up last year was because a lot of Congréss- 
men and Senators were riding him for it. 
After Eisenhower mentioned it in 1953, Ben- 
son hasn't been able to forget it, 

“So last year he sent it up and walked 
right into the trap. It will be thrown in 
his face all year. And it.should be. These 
were the things that have to be done in fis- 
cal year 1961 to get our national forests in ~ 
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sbape. It will cost money, but not so much 


lanning and 
ictration has forgotten to carry out its glori- 
ous intentions. I hope we can help it re- 
member.” 

The -problem is well understood by the 
Forest Service. Its personnel has for years 
known that deliberate, well thought out 
goals must be set and the time and money 
spent to achieve them. But the career peo- 
ple have been undercut, this is nothing 
new. 

This administration’s attitude in the mat- 
ter is typical. 

The gentlemen in policymaking jobs 
throughout the departments will recognize 
problems, most of them, but they are then 
required to beg that the country simply 
cannot afford to solve them. 

Failure to solve the problems of the na- 
tional forests—failure to fully develop this 
heri tes more problems easily un- 
derstood by southwestern Oregonians. 

Understanding of this particular problem 
is not so acute by most of the population 
of the country, however. This makes it rela- 
tively easy for the administration to bring 
pressures against solving the problems, 

This has not been the case of the na- 
tional forests alone. For years, the admin- 
istration has been saying we can’t afford to 
tackle our problems in all realms of activ- 
ity, and has used the bright sounding, fool- 
ing cry of “economy” to head off anyone who 
wants to solve them. 

When the United States again gets a 
Government ready to take a hard look at 
problems, the activity (and cost) necessary 
to attack them will be staggering. 





Wilkes-Barre Businessman Acquires Con- 
trolling Interest in Dean Phipps Stores 


-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960, which com- 
ments upon the acquisition by Mr. Oscar 
Weissman, president of the American 
Auto Stores, of the controlling interest 
in the Dean Phipps Stores, a retail chain 
with some 60 outlets in Pennsylvania, 
New York, and New Jersey: 

LAND Or OpporTUNITY—Oscak WEISSMAN 

AcQUIREs CHAIN 

That our country and our community of- 
fer almost limitless opportunity to men of 
ability, initiative, and foresight was strik- 
ingly demonstrated when formal announce- 
ment was made that Oscar Weissman, presi- 
dent of the American Auto Stores with head- 
quarters in Wilkes-Barre, had purchased a 
controlling stock interest in the Dean Phipps 
Stores, a retail chain with headquarters in 
Scranton, 60 outlets in Pennsylvania, New 
York, and New Jersey, two warehouses and a 
realty subsidiary. 

Last year, Mr. Weissman took over the full 
responsibilities of ownership and manage- 
ment of American Auto when his father, 
Charles Weissman, founder of the company, 
formally retired and severed all connections 
to devote himself to other interests. 
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Although he is only 43 years of age, Oscar 
Weissman has had a variety of experience 
in the quarter century he has been identified 
with American Auto Stores and the whole- 
sale division, American Auto Accessories, 
Ine. He launched his business career while 
attending Wyoming Seminary and continued 
it through 4 years of college at Lafayette 
and while he was doing post graduate work 
at Babson Institute in Boston, with time out 
for the Second World War and a tour of duty 
with the Office of Price Administration. lm- 
portant milestones in his career were his 
advancement to the post of general man- 
ager in 1946 and to the presidency in 1954. 

Mr. Weissman was not content just to 
follow in the footsteps of his colorful father, 
no small feat in itself; he pioneered on his 
own, nationally and locally, acquiring a rep- 
utation for civic and business enterprise 
that suggested he was on the way to bigger 
things. 

Yesterday, the thoughts that were in back 
of the minds of business associates and 
other friends were confirmed with his ac- 
quisition of the Dean Phipps chain. As soon 
as it is possible to comply with the formal- 
ities, he will take over the active manage- 
ment, operating it independently of Amer- 
ican Auto. 

Like the late Fred Morgan Kirby and 
others who became nationally known figures 
in American business, Mr. Weissman has 
faith in the future of America and in the 
free enterprise system. So obviously he is 
set to grow with the country, picking up 
where his father left off. Who knows where 
his ambitions will lead, for Dean Phipps 
could be just a steppingstone to other con- 
quests when he has consolidated his posi- 
tion? For an executive of Mr. 'Weissman’s 
capacity, the outlook is promising indeed. 

Mr. Weissman’s business acumen is forti- 
filed by a becoming modesty, lofty idealism 
and his unfailing conisderation for others, 
be they members of his organization, store 
patrons or individuals with whom he comes 
in contact through his extracurricular ac- 
tivities. 

His hometown, Wilkes-Barre, which is in- 
debted to him for many services beyond the 
call of duty, will wish him well in the new 
venture. 





Unification 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been well said that it is good now and 
then to laugh at one’s self. 

Recently I introducer in this House 
a bill to unify the armed services under 
@ single civilian head. Understandably 
enough, my proposal has met some oppo- 
sition in the services. 

The current issue of Army Times, a 
publication which I read faithfully, has 
on its front page a bit of verse poking 
fun at my bill. The verse is so cleverly 
done that I believe it is worth quoting in 
the REcorp. 

I still believe strongly in unification, 
Mr. Speaker, and I trust that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee will set down my bill for 
a hearing in order that we may have a 
full discussion of this vital subject. 
However, I can relish some good-natured 
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fun, hence I am happy to quote for the 
Recorp this verse from the Army Times 
of February 6: 

UNIFICATION 


(Representative Frank KOWALSKI, a vet- 
eran of 33 years in the Army, has introduced 
& reorganization bill to create a single serv- 
ice with one uniform for all.) 


Mr. KOWALSKI once was a soldier, 
The uniform proudly he wore; ‘ 
But now he’s no longer a soldier 
He don’t like that suit any more. 


Now he’s a Member of Congress, 

Where @ man can wear what he likes; 
No bugles at 4 in the morning, 

No full field pack 20-mile hikes. 


He wants a reorganization: 
One uniform for all the troops; 

The Army, the Navy, the Air Force 
Would give way to functional groups. 


Goodbye to marines, to tradition. 
Goodbye to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
When you all wear the same kind of clothing 
Personnel costs will be cut in half. 


Well, we'd go for this drastic idea 
To balance the budget for Ike, 

But think of the possible savings 
If civilians all dressed alike! 


So we'll back Representative KowaLsk1’s 
proposal 
And work for it at every chance 


When all women start wearing bikinis 
And Congressmen all wear short pants. 





Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9,.1960 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 


call to the attention of all the Members 
the timely article appearing in the In- 





“ternational Teamster magazine for Feb- 


ruary 1960 concerning the 25th anniver- 
sary of rural electrification which had 
its beginning under President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 


The article follows: 


RurAL ELECTRIFICATION CELEBRATES 25TH 
BmrTHpAy—96 PERCENT ©F RURAL AREAS RE- 
CEIVING ELECTRICITY , 

President Franklin Roosevelt was in the 
third year of his New Deal. His brain- 
trusters, as all of his assistants were known, 
presented him the results of a survey of 
the number of electrified farms in rural 
America, revealing that only 10 percent of 
the farm homes had electricity. Thereupon 
FDR by Executive order established the Rural 
Electrification Administration with respon- 
sibility to electrify the farm homes in the 
Nation. 

That was 25 years ago—1935 to be exact, 
Today, as REA celebrates its silver anniver- 
sary, 97 percent of all the farms in America 
enjoy the benefits of modern electric serv- 
ice. The farmers owe it all to their ingenuity 
and the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, which has financed over 1,000 rural 
electric distribution systems. From these 
REA-financed co-ops have come the electric 
power to make America the greatest agricul- 
tural Nation the world has ever known. 
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Rural electrification has meant roughly 
$16 billion in jobs for teamsters and other 
members of organized iabor. Today, as 
farmers are buying television sets, water 
heaters, refrigerators, electric motors and 
other electrical appliances, rural electrifica- 
tion represents additional millions of dollars 
in jobs for teamsters and others. 


’ To the farmers of the Nation, rural elec- 


trification means much more than just jobs 
for their city brethren. It has changed their 
lives completely. For the farm women, liie 
is now much more livable. The back- 
breaking drudgery that they once faced has 
been eased, and many of the working hours 
are now hours of leisure. For the farm men, 
years have been added to their life expect- 
ancy. They can now turn over to electric 
motors the tasks that they used to have to 
do with their muscle. A point of fact is that 
there are over 400 different tasks that elec- 
tricity can perform on the farm that for- 
merly the farmer did himself. 

To city people, electricity on the farm 
means much more than we realize in terms 
of good health. For example, a farmer used 
to milk cows by hand. The milk went into 
an unsterilized bucket. It was then placed 
in @ cellar or some other cool place until 
the dairy truck picked it up, and took it to 


the plant for pasteurization and bottling. 


Today, the farmer uses electric milking 
machines, sterilized by electric hot water 
heaters. The milk is placed in electrically 
sterilized containers and immediately placed 
in an electrically refrigerated room. It 
never touches human hands that might con- 
tain any one of a variety of germs. 

Electricity on the farm played a prominent 
role in winning World War II and the 
Korean war. It is also a major factor in our 
national security and defense today. If there 
is one area where America is unquestionably 
superior to Russia, it is agriculture, and 
much of the credit is due to the rural elec- 
trification program begun 25 years ago by 
President Roosevelt and subsequently sup- 
ported by President Harry Truman and Pres- 
ident Dwight Eisenhower. 

Much of the success for the rural electrifi- 
cation program can’ be attributed to Roose- 
velt. He had the foresight and courage to 
devise a perfect partnership between the 
Government of the people and the people 
themselves. 

Roosevelt created the REA by Executive 
order, but a year later, Congress realized 
the wisdom of the program and passed a law 
making it an agency of the Government. 

Interestingly enough, the REA bill in 
Congress was authored by Democrat Sam 
RAYBURN Of Texas, now Speaker of the House, 
and Republican Senator George Norris of 


Nebraska. This is typical of Republican and 


Democratic support that the rural electrifi- 
cation program has had over the quarter of 
a century of its existence. It is also strongly 
supported by Teamster officials and other 
segments of organized labor. 

REA is empowered to make loans at 2 per- 
cent interest for a period of 25 years. The 
vast majority of REA borrowers have been 
groups of farmers who organized themselves 
into nonprofit co-ops. REA, itself, does not 
own or operate any electric facilities. 
Rather, it is a bank where money can be 
borrowed on liberal terms to perform an 
economic and social function for the Nation 
as a whole. 

Co-ops are very similar to teamster locals. 
They are voluntary, democratic organiza- 
tions. They are organized to perform a serv- 
ice for their members. They are not in 
business to make a profit. Both organiza- 
tions are owned by the members they serve. 

In 25 years, the REA has loaned over $4 
billion to farmers’ electric co-ops. Seventy- 
seven percent of this money has gone to 
construct electric distribution systems, This 
type of co-op purchases its power wholesale 
from either commercial profit power com- 
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panies or from Federal public power proj- 
ects like the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Twenty-two percent of the $4 billion has 
been loaned to farmers’ electric co-ops to 
construct generation and transmission facil- 
ities. This type of co-op is called a G-T 
co-op, and its membership consists of sev~ 
ernl of the distribution co-ops, who have 
decided to join together and build their own 
supply of electricity. 

‘These REA-financed co-ops have a record 
of rcparimg their loans to the Government 
that is nothing short of fantastic. REA 
Administrator David Hamil has published 
figures that show the electric co-ops have 
repaid over $1.1 billion on their loans. This 
includes $628 million repaid on principal, 
$375 million repaid in interest, and $146 mil- 
lion paid ahead of schedule. Only one REA 
borrower was delinquent in repaying its loan. 

As REA celebrates its silver anniversary, it 
must look to its future. There are many 
power people and organizations that say it 
should be dissolved with “job well done” 
salute. 

REA Administrator Hamil says: “The fu- 
ture of rural electrification can be summar- 
ized in three phrases: More people, increased 
consumption (of electricity), and, heavier 
plant (facilities). 

“These trends seem certain to continue for 
at least 20 more years: 

“More nonfarm families will move into 
rural areas. Many will buy homes in new 
suburban housing developments. More re- 
tired people will buy country homes to escape 
the high living- costs of the city. As high- 
ways are steadily improved, more commuters 
will seek a rural environment for their fam- 
ilies. And in many areas, the resort boom 
will continue, 

“More businesses and industries will start 
operation in rural areas, or move there from 
towns and cities. 

“The number of farms will diminish and 
families that give up farming will be reclass- 
ified as nonfarm. Those farms that remain 
will use more electricity for farm chores. 

“Nonfarm consumers, as well as farm, will 
heat more homes with electricity; year- 
round air conditioning may be as common~- 
place as refrigeration in 20 years. 

“Rural power distributors will have to 
‘heavy up’ existing lines and substations to 
keep abreast of demand. 

“The first goal of the rural electrification 
program has been all but attained. * * * 
As REA borrowers approached their first ob- 
jective, a second goal began to take shape,” 
according to Hamil. 

“To assure the availability of a constantly 
high quality of service to all rural consumers 
within a service area in whatever amounts 
they will use, at the lowest possible cost con- 


sistent with sound management of the coop- 


erative.” 





The “Featherbedded” Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the dic- 
tionary definition of “‘featherbedding” is 
“pay for unnecessary or duplicating jobs, 
or limiting the amount of work to be 
done in a day as-a means of stretching 
work,” 

The American people, from one end of 





our land to another, have been treated. 


to the spectacle of gigantic advertising 
campaigns by industry; leveling this 
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charge against the workers in major seg- 
ments of our industrial machinery. As 
a result of this campaign, featherbedding 
is considered to be unethical, immoral, 
and indefensible. 

A careful review of Federal legislation 
relating to agriculture leads one to the 
inevitable conclusion that the greatest 
area of featherbedding in our country 
today is concealed in our farm subsidy 
program, wherein farmers are being paid. 
for work not performed. Agriculture is 
one business in America where idleness 
is not only encouraged but is made prof- 
itable through taxpayer-supported farm 
subsidy programs. 

The present featherbedded farm pro- 


_gram is a sick program because it tam- 


pers with economic laws under various 
guises which cannot be amerntied, and 
has failed miserably to accomplish its 
announced objective of a high per 
family real income for the farmer. 

I agree that farming must be encour- 
aged, but not in this giveaway manner. 
Farming, as defined by the typical pas- 
toral scene of a ruggedly individualistic 
individual and his family tilling the soil 
on a small farm, is a misnomer or smoke- 
screen to hide the real beneficiaries of 
this subsidy program—the gigantic agri- 
cultural corporations which are the real 
culprits draining the billions of dollars 
from the Public Treasury. 

The small marginal farmer is being 
‘used and referred to as a man of the 
soil, and must be preserved at any cost. 

To put the corporation farmers on an 
equal status with the rest of the seg- 
ments of our society, we should throw 
them off the overburdened backs of the 
American taxpayers who have carried 
them long enough on the flimsy argu- 
ments to justify the current feather- 
bedding, and provide them only with dis- 
aster protection such as given the work- 
ers in industry-unemployment insurance 
or welfare. It is just as much a disaster 
for a worker to lose his job as it is for a 
corporation farmer to fail to sell his crop 
at an adequate price. : 

There is a growing revolt among the 
average taxpayers who are treated to the 
spectacle of an example of one farmer 
receiving $40,000 of hard-earned tax dol- 
lars in one year for keeping land out 
of production to-pay for work not per- 
formed—the definition of featherbed- 
ding accepted by all. 

The American people are being taken 
by the farm program. 





Expansion of Promotion of Private Com- 
mercial Exports Can Reduce Future 
Budget Outlays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 
Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 


Speaker, I believe that economy in Gov- 
ernment operations is absolutely essen- 
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tial and I know that our Appropriations 
Committee has done an outstanding job 


in eliminating unnecessary expenditures. | 


However, there are times when a very 
slight increase in appropriations can 
yield returns to the Nation of much 
greater magnitude. I am referring to 
the budget for the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. The budget recommended by 
the President and the Bureau of the 
Budget would permit a modest expan- 
sion in the BFC’s program to promote 
private commercial exports. An in- 
crease in exports at this time is abso- 
lutely essential if our country is to be 
successful in eliminating the deficit in 
our balance of payments—that is, in- 
crease our income from foreign transac- 
tions so“that it will equal our outgo. A 
deficit in our balance of payments is 
every bit as serious as a deficit in our 
budget. As a matter of fact, if com- 
mercial exports are not increased so as 
to eliminate our deficit in our nce 
of payments, we can surely foresee that 
the consequences will be felt in our na- 
tional budget. Timely attention to the 
promotion of private exports will result 
in elimination of many future demands 
for budget outlays for foreign spending. 
I believe that the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce should have the resources 
which it believes, and the President be- 
lieves, are necessary to provide trade 
promotional services to increase exports. 





Maritime Inquiry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an address I made before 
the Maritime Associates, New York City, 
on Monday evening, February 8, 1960. 
The text of my address follows: 

I want to talk to you briefly today about 
the investigation of antitrust problems in 
the ocean shipping industry in which the 
House Antitrust Subcommittee, of which I 
am chairnian, is currently engaged. This 
investigation is both a continuation of a 
long-range investigative program and a re- 
sponse to immediate legislative problems. 
Let me explain. 

In February 1956, I announced that the 
Antitrust Subcommittee would undertake 
a series of investigations of monopoly prob- 
lems in industries subject to Federal regu- 
lation. Since that time the subcommittee 
has held extensive hearings and issued com- 
prehensive reports on antitrust problems in 
the airlines, television broadcasting, oil pipe- 
lines transportation, and telephone com- 
munications industries. In each case, the 
object of the subcommittee was to ascertain 
whether the principles of free enterprise 
competition embodied in our antitrust laws 
were being carried out to the maximum ex- 
tent consistent with the regulatory statute, 
the powers entrusted to the -. regulatory 


agency, and the responsibilities reposed in ~ 


the Department of Justice. The present in- 
vestigation of the carriage of ocean freight 
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in the foreign commerce of the United States 
is part of this series. 

Enactment by Congress in 1958 of so- 
called interim legislation’. which legiti- 
mized for 2 years the continued use in ocean 
shipping of dual rate systems served to stim- 
ulate the initiation of our ocean freight in- 
quiry. In dual rate systems, as you know, 
so-called steamship conferences establish a 
rate differential for the carriage of cargo. 
Shippers who agree to use vessels of con- 
ference members exclusively pay ‘the lower 
rate; all others pay the higher. 

You will recall that the Supreme Court 
had held, on May 19, 1958, in Federal Mari- 
time Board v. Isbrandtsen Compant, 356 U.S. 
481, that the dual rate system proposed in 
that case, Whose purpose the Maritime Board 
had found to be that of stifling outside com- 
petition, was unlawful under the Shipping 
Act. Concerned lest this decision might 
have the effect of outlawing all dual rate 
systems, the shipping industry urged the 
adoption of validating legislation. In re- 
sponse, the interim enactment was passed 
in the closing days of the 85th Congress. 
It provides that all dual rate systems in use 
on the day of the Supreme Court decision, 
whether or not approved by the Maritime 
Board and whether or not discriminatory, 
or detrimental to the commerce of the United 
States or violative of the antitrust laws, shall 
be valid for 2 years. During the debates in 
the House on this legislation, I made clear 
that the Antitrust Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary would be 
interested in the proposed suspension of our 
antitrust laws and would undertake a thor- 
ough inquiry into the operation of dual rate 
shipping conferences in their impact on 
those laws. 


In our ensuing investigation, the main 
focus of the subcommittee has been upon 
the intefrelationship between the principles 
of fair and free competition inherent in 
the antitrust laws on the one hand, and the 
antitrust exemption of the Shipping Act of 
1916 on the other. In this context, section 
15 of the Shipping Act is one of the most 
important provisions of the statute. It ex- 
empts from the operations of the antitrust 
laws any agreement restraining competition 
entered into between or among persons sub- 
ject to the act, provided such agreement has 
been filed with, and approved by, the Federal 
Maritime Board. In the absence of Board 
approval the antitrust laws are fully ap- 
plicable. 


Other important sections in the statutory 
scheme are sections 14, 16, and 17, which 
make unlawful certain unfair trade practices 
and certain discriminations by carriers be- 
tween shippers, carriers, or ports. Section 20 
of the act forbids the solicitation, giving, 
or receiving by any person subject to the 
act, or his agent or employee, of any infor- 
mation concerning the shipment of goods 
that might be detrimental to any shipper 
or carrier. These, in their relationship to 
the policies of the Sherman and Clayton Acts 
are the provisions of law with which we are 
most concerned and whose interpretation, 
enforcement, and shortcomings we are ex- 
amining. 

In preparation for public hearings the sub- 
committee staff examined the files of the 
Federal Maritime Board, 53 steamship con- 
ferences, and 9 American and 4 foreign 
steamship companies in an effort to study as 
many of the restrictive agreements and prac- 
tices employed by the industry as time would 
permit. The most important—and by far the 
most voluminous—of the restrictive agree- 
ments filed with, and approved by; the Board 
under the antitrust exemption provision of 
section 15 are those providing for the for- 
mation of steamship conferences. These are 
associations of competitive steamship lines 
furnishing regular scheduled service on a 
given trade route. They are formed for the 
purpose of fixing uniform rates and estab- 
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lishing other uniform conditions of freight 
or passenger carriage that are binding upon 
all members. Conferences are of varying de- 
grees of formality and size. Some confer- 
ences have as few as 2 members; others have 
as many as 55. Some have central offices 
and chairmen in this country while some 
have them abroad. 

In general, the subcommittee is seeking to 
learn what standards the Board follows in 
approving conference agreements, what func- 
tions steamship conferences perform, what 
their procedures are, what their agreements 
provide, how those agreements are enforced, 
what action conferences take against inde- 
pendent operators, and what their economic 
impact might be upon other steamship op- 
erators, shippers, consignees, and the con- 
suming public. 

In addition, of course, the subcommittee 
is studying the conference’s most favored 
tying device—the dual rate system. We are 
examining the provisions of existing dual 
rate contracts between the various confer- 
ences and their shipper customers, how these 
contracts are enforced, and what their eco- 
nomic impact is upon carriers, shippers, and 
consumers. 

Of especial interest, too, are interconfer- 
ence agreements whereby antitrust exemp- 
tion is granted to a conference that wishes 
to set rates jointly with another conference. 
For example, one conference of steamship 
lines operating from the east coast of the 
United States is permitted in effect, under 
such an agreement, to regulate the rates 
charged by a conference of lines operating 
from the west coast. Such power could eas- 
ily affect the well-being of other industries 
and ports as well as the parties to the 
agreement themselves. Consequently, it is a 
power that must be closely supervised. 

During October and November 1959, the 
subcommittee held 12 days of public hear- 
ings in New York, taking testimony from 
Officials of the Federal Maritime Board and 


.19 representatives of 10 private corporations. 


Further hearings will be held next month. 

The subcommittee’s record to date dis- 
closes that the shipping lines frequently 
have conducted their operations without re- 
gard for the requirements of Federal law. 
There have been numerous examples of pred- 
atory actions against other shipping lines, 
The subcommittee’s examination of the files 
of this industry has uncovered many in- 
stances where shippers have been victimized. 

Efforts of the Federal Maritime Board to 
secure compliance with the requirements of 
Federal law is one of incredible failure. 
Neglect by Federal officials of their adminis- 
trative responsibilities over a period that 
commenced before World War II is manifest 
in the subcommittee’s record. The shipping 
industry’s disregard for the requirements of 
the Shipping Act, coupled with the inade- 
quacy of the Federal Maritime Board, urr- 
doubtedly has injured our foreign commerce, 
has caused American consumers to pay more 
for imported goods and has been detrimental 
to U.S. manufacturers and American ex- 
porters. . 

Among the problems_revealed in course of 
the subcommittee’s hearings are the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Unfiled agreements: In studying the 
existing statutory provisions it is necessary, 
of course, to consider the conditions in the 
trade which gave rise to the Shipping Act 
and to weigh the purposes for which it was 
enacted. The 1916 act was an outgrowth cf 
the extensive study of steamship agree- 
ments and affiliations made between 1912 
and 1914 by the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries under the 
leadership of its distinguished chairman, 
Joshua W, Alexander, of Missouri. It was 
that committee’s conclusion that steamship 
lines operating in the foreign commerce of 
the United States had made so many anti- 
competitive agreements among themselves 
that were detrimental to the commerce of 
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the United States that such agreements, if 
not outlawed completely, should be per- 
mitted to continue only under close govern- 
mental supervision and regulation. 

The Alexander committee’s report on this 
subject declares: 

“While admitting their many advantages, 
the committee is not disposed to recognize 
steamship agreements and conferences, un- 
less the same are brought under some form 
ot effective Government supervision. To 
permit such agreements without Govern- 
ment supervision would mean giving the 
parties thereto unrestricted right of action. 

“The committee believes that the disad- 
vantages and abuses connected with steam- 
ship agreements and conferences as now con- 
ducted are inherent, and can only be elimi- 
nated by effective Government control; and 
it is such control that the committee recom- 
mends as the means of preserving to Ameri- 
can exporters and importers the advantages 
enumerated, and of preventing the abuses 
complained of.” 

It is thus clear that the Alexander com- 
mittee believed that conferences and other 
anticompetitive agreements among steam- 
ship lines should be permitted only under 
strict Government supervision, in order to 
insure the greatest amount of competition 


possible. 

Our subcommittee’s hearings to date re- 
veal that the abuses detailed in the Alex. 
ander committee’s report have continued un- 
abated and unallayed. Many steamship 
lines and conferences have entered into nu- 
merous so-called gentlemen's agreements, 
restrictive arrangements and collusive prac- 
tices without notifying the Board or obtain- 
ing its approval. Since these agreements 
often affect independent operators, shippers, 
and ports, and since without Board approval 
there can be no antitrust exemption, if may 
be that some of these agreements violate the 
antitrust laws, as well as the provisions of 
section 15 of the Shipping Act. It should be 
noted, too, that section 15 prescribes a civil 
penalty of $1,000 a day for each day of viola- 
tion. Over 50 possible violations of the anti- 
trust laws and over 100 possible violations of 
section 15 were demonstrated. Yet there 
has been no single instance of prosecution 
by either the Department of Justice or the 
Federal Maritime Board. 

(2) Discriminatory practices: The hear- 
ings indicate that, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of the Shipping Act, some lines dis- 
criminate in favor of valued shippers by 
making erroneous measurements or classi- 
fications of cargo, changing shipping sched- 
ules, reserving shipping space, reducing or 
eliminating passenger fares on freighter 
cruises, bestowing lavish entertainment, and 
similar practices. Over 140 instances of such 
rebates and discriminations, which may con- 
stitute violations of sections 14, 16, and 17 
of the Shipping Act’ were disclosed at -the 
hearings. 

(3) Conference membership practices: Al- 
though it has long been the policy of the 
Federal Maritime Board and its predecessors 
to insist upon free and open membership in 
steamship conferences, the hearings reveal 
that this principle is not always followed. 
On occasion, applicants have been made to 
wait weeks or months for admission, during 
which period much revenue has been’ lost; 
through inability to compete for carriage of 
goods shipped by contract signatories. 

(4) Exchange of information: Among the 
many kinds of information exchanged among 
conferences and lines is data regarding ship- 
ments made via competitors, particularly on 
independent competitors. This practice 
could involve violations of section 20 of the 
Shipping Act which forbids soliciting, giv- 
ing or receiving such information where it 
may be detrimental to any shipper or car- 
rier. In one significant case before the 
Board, allegations were made by a party of 
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violations of this section by one of the con- 
ference chairmen. However, the Board took 
no formal action on these allegations, and 
the inquiry was permitted to lapse even 
though the conference chairman refused to 
answer the Board's questions concerning 
these alleged violations on the ground of 
possible self-incrimination. 

(5) Conference malpractices: According to 
documents and testimony received at the 
hearings, a considerable number of confer- 
ence members engage in rate-cutting, re- 
bating, use of unfiled rates, and other devia- 
tions from conference tariffs, rules, and regu- 
lations. 

These and many other problems affecting 
the industry were aired before the subcom- 
mittee. When the hearings were recessed 
the subcommittee promptly referred all the 
revealed instances of possible violations of 
law to the Attorney General and to the 
Federal Maritime Board for appropriate ac- 
tion. 

What has been the response of the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal Mari- 
time Commission to the revelations of our 
subcommittee’s initial public hearings? For 
one thing, the Attorney General, on the basis 
of the subcommittee’s hearings record to 
date, has embarked upon a grand jury in- 


“vestigation of steamship industry practices, 


impaneling juries in San Francisco and 
Washington. Preliminary litigation involv- 
ing a challenge to the grand jury subpenas 
is even now pending. 

Further, in January 1960, the Federal Mar- 
itime Board instituted a full scale investi- 
gation of abuses and law violations reflected 
in the public testimony so far received by 
the subcommittee. To this end, the Board 
has opened four rulemaking and seven in- 
vestigatory dockets and has in addition is- 
sued three orders to show cause why certain 
agreements having Board approval should 
not be cancelled, 

It would, of course, be premature to say 
how satisfactorily these enforcement steps 
of the Department of Justice and regula- 
tory and investigative steps of the Maritime 
Board will have dealt with unlawful anti- 
competitive practices of the industry. When 
the Antitrust Subcommittee resumes its 
hearings toward the middle of March, the 
Department of Justice and the Federal Mar- 
itinve Board will be asked to report on their 
activities. After the hearings have been 
completed, the subcommittee will submit its 
report and detailed recommendations. Our 
efforts will not stop there. We do not issue 
reports merely to file them. The agencies 
and enterprises which are the subject of 
subcommittee recommendations will be 
queried periodically concerning what they 
have done toward the solution of the prob- 
lems involved. If their actions inadequately 
correct revealed abuses, remedial legislation 
will be considered. But in any event, the 
subcommittee will persistently follow up its 
investigative recommendations. This is a 
slow process, but, in my experience as chair- 
man of an investigating committee, the con- 
tinuing and patient attention to problems 
of enforcement is the only technique that 
brings results. 





More on the Loyalty Oath 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, my 
position on the loyalty oath and the dis- 
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claimer provision in the National De- 
fense Education Act is well known. I 
have introduced legislation to repeal this 
section of the act. I take this stand not 
because I object to oath per se, but 
because I think that it is unfair to single 
out these young people and imply that 
they are any less loyal and patriotic than 
any of the other people who receive Gov- 
ernment subsidies and loans. 

Not all of my constituents agree with 
my position, which is their God-given 
right. I respect their viewpoints and 
welcome the opportunity to make them 
known. Only in this free expression of 
viewpoints and opinions on all matters 
can we have true democracy. 

One person who disagrees with my 
position is Attorney Howard E. Kopf of 
Davenport, Fowa. He has written me a 
letter with the hope that I will bring it 
to the attention of the Members in the 
House. I am glad to do this. 

Under previous consent I include his 
letter in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Kopr & CHRISTIANSEN Law OFFicEs, 
Davenport, Iowa, February 4, 1960. 
Re oath of allegiance. R 
Hon. Frep SCHWENGEL, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. : 

Dear Frep: I realize it is useless to expect 
you to face up on the proposition of a stu- 
dent asking for a free education at the tax- 
payers’ expense, taking an oath of allegiance. 
I am ashamed of the weakness which will 
cause our Congress and even the President 
to oppose the oath. My only thought is 
that votes are needed. There could not be 
an honest moral ground. 

The fact that revolts in foreign countries 
sooner or later involve students is reason 
enough for me to be opposed to giving tax- 
Payers’ money to any so-called citizens who 
refuse to take the oath for a free education. 
You say it is a loan. T’ll agree when I see 
the loan paid and not turned into a subsidy 
by future acts of Congress. You already 
are on record as to asking financial help to 
individual families and income tax deduc- 
tions for college education. 

Do you object to repeating the confession 
of faith when you go to your church? Do 
you say it does no harm to the devout, but 
might help a sinner? The true Christian 
does not object and should not object. The 
hypocrite sounds off in the loudest voice and 
joyfully proceeds in his hypocrisy. Is that 
reason to abolish the confession? 

Now you say, “Howard, I am sorry if you 
do not agree with my church. I do believe 
in my church and the confession of faith.” 


I guess all you can do is find yourself a . 


church which does not require a confession 
of faith. You would be right 100 percent. 

I say the same thing about a college or a 
college president or a student who will re- 
fuse to approve the oath of allegiance in 
order to get free education at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. If they are intelligent, red-blooded 
Americans, it should be a pleasure for them 
to support our Government. If they don’t 
want to, let them get their education by 
whatever means pleases them. 

When you attend this deal at Grinnell 
and get all the publicity, please look around. 
Are you actually happy in supporting any 
group of persons who will find some excuse 
to refuse to take the oath of allegiance or to 
object to it? I place all such persons in the 
classification of the ones who take advantage 
of the 5th amendment. If they are honest 
with themselves and God and our country, 
they will not be hurt. 

You and I belong to a great many organ- 
izations. I belong to some that you should 
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belong to. I consider it a privilege as a red- 
blooded, honest, American citizen to take the 
oath of allegiance. I find no objection with- 
in these organizations to the oath of alle- 


ce. 

I ask that the next time you stand with hat 
in hand or hand over heart or at salute or 
at attention in the presence of your God and 
your fellowman, and while the national 
anthem is played or the oath of allegiance re- 
peated, that you refiect for a moment. If I 
am in that room, I will be thinking also. Are 
you really doing right in assisting anyone 
who, for any reason, will refuse to take the 


justify your vote. 

I wish it were possible for you to read this 
letter to Congress before the vote and put 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Yours very truly, 
Howarp E. Kopr. 





Address of New York State Winner in 
National “I Speak for Democracy” 
Contest, Harold Szenes of Schenectady, 
N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr.STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest educational programs in our 
Nation is the annual Voice of Democracy 
contest which has been sponsored over 
the years by the National Association of 
Broadcasters, the Electronic Industries 
Association, and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. This contest is valuable because 
it points up for the young people of our 
country the significance of our American 
ideals, which so many of us all too often 
take for granted, and to that extent it 
contributes greatly toward making bet- 
ter citizens of these young people, as 
well as all of us who have the benefit of 
hearing their presentations. 

This year again the winners of this 
contest in the 50 States will assemble 
at the Statler Hotel on February 24 for 
the final awarding of national prizes, in- 
cluding the award of a $1,500 scholar- 
ship to the top winner. 

One of these top State winners will, 
of course, be the winner from the Em- 
pire State of New York, Mr. Speaker, 
and it is my distinct honor and privi- 
lege to announce.to this House that for 
the second straight year the New York 
State winner will be a constituent of 
mine from my home city of Schenec- 
tady, N.Y. 

This year the winner is Harold Szenes, 
son of Rabbi and Mrs. Michael Szenes. 
Rabbi Szenes is the spiritual leader of 
the Congregation Gates of Heaven in my 
home city. 

Harold Szenes’ victory in the State 
with the largest population in the Na- 
tion is particularly outstanding because 
of the fact that he is not a native Amer- 
ican, but came to this country orig- 
inally as a refugee from both the Nazi 
and Communist brands of tyranny in 
Europe. The fact that this young man 
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has so well understood and appreciated 
the principles which make for our demo- 
cratic system of government that he has 
been selected as the top winner in the 
most populous State in the Union, is not 
only a great personal tribute but also a 
great tribute to his teachers and to his 


parents. 

I know all of us in Schenectady are 
pulling hard for Harold to win the top 
national award, and in the meantime 
it is a privilege for me, under leave to 
extend my remarks, to make his thought- 
ful essay on this vital subject available 
to my colleagues and I commend it most 
highly to their thoughtful attention: 

I Speak ror DEMOCRACY 


How shall I speak for democracy? Shall 
I speak in terms of myself? I am one of 
the fortunate few who escaped to the United 
States of America from Hitler’s Hungarian 
prison camps and the newer Russian tyr- 
anny. I could praise democracy for all it 
has done for me, but would it be right on 
my part to make my personal experience the 
test? Can a system be praised for what it 
does for one person? I need not search very 
long to discover that what democracy has 
given me, it has given to hundreds of thou- 
sands who in our time or another have 
found haven in democratic countries. I 
shall speak also for the millions to whom 
democracy has brought fewer benefits in 
@ no less real way. 

In a democracy every individual is im- 
portant. Democracy chooses to educate the 
mass rather than a select few. Each indi- 
vidual, it feels, will have some contribution 
to make to society. On the other hand, 
certain other systems would rather think for 
the majority and educate the few who will 
be of immediate aid to the country. De- 
mocracy places the right to govern in the 
hand of the individual rather than in the 
hands of a select few. Each member of a 
democratic society has the right (even the 
duty) to select those individuals who will 
govern that society. Another of the cher- 
ished rights of citizens of democratic coun- 
tries, and the strongest safeguard of de- 
mocracy itself, is the right to be informed 
through a free press. The honesty of pub- 
lic officials, and the respect of the rights of 
the individual are protected not only by the 
law enforcement agencies and courts of jus- 
tice but also by the vigilance of the people 
and the ever alert and curious press. Only 
the weightiest security reasons can keep in- 
formation from the public in a democracy. 
Even the most hostile opinions appear in 
newspapers, magazines, on radio and tele- 
vision, pointing out the fact that democracy 
has nothing to hide. The opportunity for 
education, extended to every free man, has 
its material rewards, enriching the country 
as a whole and slowly but constantly raising 
the living standards of its citizens. Given 
the opportunity to try and to experiment, 
people will keep searching for ideas and 
ways by which to better themselves, and will 
thereby create new conveniences for all. It 
can hardly be considered an accident that 
countries which have followed the demo- 
cratic way of life for a few generations have 
the highest living standards in-the world. 
While material wealth is certainly not their 
only goal, the ambitious, imaginative, and 
creative individuals who produce it are the 
ones who are independent in their thinking, 
jealous of their freedom, and are willing to 
assume responsibility, thereby safeguarding 
the spiritual values of democracy, in which 
they believe. 

This democracy for which I speak is not 
the sole possession of one country. It can 
be found developing in the newer African 
States, in Israel, and in many other coun- 
tries throughout the world. Thus we have 
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évery reason to hope that the privileges we 
enjoy as citizens of democratic countries will 
spread to all countries of the world. We 
can hope that freedom of education, of eco- 
nomic advancement, and of the press will 
become cherished possessions of all. It may 
be that someday no person will be in need 
of haven from tyranny because the rights 
of individuals will be respected everywhere. 


. 





The Crisis on the Commuter Railroads— 
No. 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article which was published 
in the New York Times on January 21, 
1960. 

This fifth of a series of articles I am 
inserting in the Recorp to focus atten- 
tion of the Congress on the commuter 
problem is important in that it shows 
that there can be cooperation at the local 
level which, in my opinion, will be es- 
sential to the success of any program 
attempting to solve the commuter crisis. 
The article also indicates the need for 
Federal assistance to supplement local 
and State efforts. 

Tomorrow I plan to introduce legisla- 
tion to provide Federal assistance for 
improvement of commuter service which 
depends upon local cooperation as an in- 
tegral factor in administration of the 
assistance. 

The article follows: 

PHILADELPHIA To SusBsIDIzE RAILROADS TO 

Heup SERVICE 
(By Clayton Knowles) 

PHILADELPHIA, January 20.—The city, two 
railroads and railroad labor joined today in 
announcing a nonprofit corporation that is 
designed to increase fast rail transportation 
within the city, help the railroads stay in 
business and keep automobiles out of the 
center of the city. 

The new agency, which will be known as 
the Passenger Service Improvement Corp., 
will operate at first under a city subsidy 
exceeding $2 million a year. 

It will provide fast, frequent service from 
outlying points within the city to the center 
of the city at 30 cents a ride, a reduction 
from the normal fare. The Pennsylvania 
and Reading Railroads, acting as contract 
carriers for the new corporation, will be 
guaranteed fixed amounts. If the fares do 
not meet minimum guarantees a city sub- 
sidy will make up the difference. 

The arrangement, the first of its kind in 
the Nation, contemplates Federal assistance 
for the railroads, possibly before the end of 
the year. 

The hope is that legislation will be ap- 
proved so that the Federal Government will 
match local contributions at least dollar for 
dollar, much in the way it now assists local- 
ities in urban renewal programs. 

“The long-range success of this venture 
depends on Federal aid—and I think it will 
be forthcoming.” Mayor Richardson Dil- 
worth said. 

Joining with the mayor in announcing 
the plan were Walter W. Patchell, vice presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad; Joseph 
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A. Fisher, president of the Reading, and 
Anthony Matz of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association, representing 23 railroad 
unions. 

The mayor will name 11 directors of the 
nonprofit corporation, the railroads 2 and 
the unions 2. Incorporation papers will be 
filed tomorrow. 

The operation of the plan at the outset 
will be confined to the Philadelphia city 
limits. But Mayor Dilworth and the rail 
officials expressed the belief that suburbs in 
Bucks, Montgomery and Delaware counties 
and possibly even across the Delaware River 
in New Jersey would ask to come into the 
operation. 

Commuters living in these areas do not 
benefit from the present plan if they board 
the train in their hometowns. If they drive 
to the city limits, however, they can park, 
take the train and get the saving. 

Under a highly successful test of the pro- 
gram begun in the fall of 1958 many com- 
muters have taken advantage of the service. 
It is hoped they will bring pressure on their 
home communities to extend the plan be- 
yond the city limits. 

The test also showed that many persons 
living inside the city were willing to stop 
driving into the center of the city and use 
the train instead. Other people gave up 
the cheaper, but slower, public transporta- 
tion system to use the train. 

This has added to the railroads’ revenues 
and enabled them to improve service. 

The tests were called Operation North- 
west and.Operation Northeast. 

Both operations were subsidized, the first 
at the rate of $320,000 a year and the second 
at $105,000. -The city assistance just about 
covered the actual cost to the railroad of 
the extra service and reduced fares the city 
demanded. 

Operation Northwest, serving the fashion- 
able Chestnut Hill area, has increased rail 
travel by 20 percent. The number of riders 
to the more modest Fox Chase section 
under Operation Northeast rose 200 per- 
cent since last fall. 

Both routes will be continued under the 
new arrangement and, in addition, the new 
corporation will take over two other routes 
this year. One will be to Torresdale near 
the Bucks County line on the Pennsyl- 
vania’s New York division and the other to 
Manayunk and Shawmont on the Reading's 
Norristown line generally to the west. 

If this can be achieved, 75 miles of rail- 
road within the city limits will be included 
in the system. 

Persons using these lines derive a further 
benefit in that they can get a transfer to 
the subway and bus facilities operated by 
the Philadelphia Transportation Co. for an 
additional 10 cents. The straight fare on 
these facilities is 20 cents. 

Long-range objectives of the corporation 
will be the purchase of modern air-condi- 
tioned railroad cars, electrifying the Fox 
Chase line, building more auto-park-and- 
ride depots around the periphery of the city 
and merchandising transportation to attract 
new riders. 





Lamar, Colo., an All-America City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. CHENO H. Mr. Speaker, I 
was very pleased that the city of Lamar, 
Colo., was selected as an All-America 
City, and will receive one of the annual 
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awards presented under the joint spon- 
sorship of the National Municipal 
League and Look magazine. 

I want to congratulate Mayor Bow- 
man, the members of the city council, 
the officers and members of the cham- 
ber of commerce, and all of the civic and 
community leaders in Lamar who made 
it possible for Lamar to receive this rec- 
ognition, which is so richly deserved. 

I am. sure that Lamar will continue to 
grow and prosper, and I extend best 
wishes for the years ahead. 





Economic Meaning of School Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORX 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I read 
an article in the Washington Evening 
Star of February 8, 1960, by David Law- 
rence, entitled “Economic Meaning of 
School Aid—Inflationary Effect Seen if 
Congress Keeps Adding to Federal Obli- 
gations.” 

I commend the reading of this article 
to every Member of Congress as well as 
to every interested citizen. It is clearly 
indicated that with the great national 
debt of today the continuance of in- 
creased spending programs, further 
adding to the national debt, will cause 
inflation to spiral even more rapidly 
than it has in the past. Having recog- 
nized this condition for quite a number 
of years, I am opposing a great amount 
of legislation, while having very lauda- 
tory meaning, would only add further to 
the burdens of the American people and 
further reduce the purchase value of the 
dollar. I think it is time the American 
people made their feelings known and 
help prevent further inflation. 

The article follows: 


ECONOMIC MEANING oF ScHOOL AID—INFLA- 
TIONARY Errecr SEEN IF CONGRESS KEEPS 
ADDING TO FEDERAL OBLIGATIONS 

(By David Lawrence) 

The Democrats in the Senate are unwit- 
tingly doing a great deal to scare American 
business. They have set the stage for a 
spending orgy by Government which can 
gradually cut down the purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

The vote in the Senate last week to pro- 
vide nearly $2 billion in the next 2 years for 
school aid could start the Federal Govern- 
ment on an unprecedented course of sub- 
sidizing teachers’ salaries. What has hith- 
erto been a local obligation now could be- 
come a Federal liability every year. It starts 
with a few hundred millions for teachers’ 
salaries, but, once a formula of this kind is 
embedded in Federal budgets, it means in- 
creasing sums every year thereafter. 

Certainly schoolteachers should be better 
paid, and, if the States don't recognize this, 
they will lose teachers and fail to gain new 
ones. But once the Federal Government 
starts an aid program, the States will gradu- 
ally transfer it to the majority responsibility. 
This could even lead to Federal control of 
the curriculum and teaching methods—as is 
the case in many a totalitarian government. 

The States are not bankrupt. If they fail 
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to appropriate enough, it is the local citi- 
zenry who should be making a fight for 
better schooling. The moment the Federal 
Government steps into anything, it becomes 

a custom that is never repealed. 

What can all this mean to business? If 
dollars are to be cut down in value, unions 
will insist upon higher wages. Then prices 
start going up faster and faster. Also, in- 
terest rates have to be boosted to attract 
investors. It means a dislocation of the 
American economy. 

Now, many of the 42 Democrats and 9 
Republicans who voted for the $1.8 billion 
measure to aid the schools realize that in 
the House of Representatives this bill will 
be pared down, if not rejected altogether. 
Then there is a probability of a Presidential 
veto if the bill should get through the two 
Houses. It is, however, the possibility that 
this kind of spending will be approved by 
the White House if a Democratic adminis- 
tration comes into power a year hence which 
is causing apprehension in business circles. 

It is significant that 10 Democratic Sen- 
ators from the South and Senator Lauscne, 
Democrat of Ohio, voted against the school 
bill along with 23 Republicans, but the coali- 
tion wasn't big enough to stop the measure. 

Naturally, all the would-be presidential 
candidates on the Democratic side announced 
themselves as in favor of this inflationary 
bill. Vice President Nixon had a chance 
earlier to break a tie on a somewhat similar 
bill, and he cast his vote against it. He had 
been warned that this might hurt him politi- 
cally, but he wisely disregarded such advice. 

Skyrocketing expenditures of the Federal 
Government are a matter of growing con- 
cern. Just a few days ago, Maurice H. Stans, 
Director of the Federal Budget Bureau, gave 
some unpleasant facts to the public in a 
speech he made in Chicago. He pointed out 
that the U.S. Treasury is faced with a large 
amount of future obligations growing out 
of the tendency to start a system of contin- 
uous spending for projects—many of them 
taken over from the States. He said: 

“Our present national debt of $290 billion 
is far from all we owe for the past. Here 
are some items it doesn’t include: Our al- 
ready accrued liability for military retire- 
ment is about $30 billion. Our unfunded 
present accrual for retirement benefits for 
civilian Govenment employees is almost $28 
billion. On top of that, future pensions, 
compensation and other benefits voted to 
veterans will cost about $300 billion. 

“Now, the $290 billion of current public 
debt, plus over $350 billion of future obliga- 
tions for past services, plus $98 billion of 
c.0.d.’s add to the almost incredibie total of 
nearly $750 billion. That is the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s mortgage on America’s future— 
on ourselves and our children—beyond the 
regular annual cost of defense, welfare, and 
commerce. Is it any wonder that your Pres- 
ident pleads for a sense of proportion, for a 
limit on compulsive spending, for a passion 
for responsibility?” 

What Mr. Stans means by his reference to 
commitments for the future is illustrated by 
the new school-aid bill. Once it starts, an 
annual obligation of the,Federal Government 
is incurred. These are what is known as 
built-in expenditures, and Mr. Stans says: 

“I see already built-in increases pushing 
expenditures up and up year after year. I 
see pressures continuing to mount for the 
Federal Government to spend more and more, 
to take over local governments’ problems and 
to meet demands from pressure groups for 
more handouts on many fronts. If we yield 
to these temptations, we can soon have $90 
or $100 billion budgets, higher taxes or more 
deficits, debasement of our money and weak- 
ening of our economy.” 

of Congress a 


Democratic 
the Senate evidently didn’t, and neither da 
the few Republicans who apparently were 
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intimidated by political threats at the polls 
coming from pressure groups. Maybe some 
day an informed electorate will constitute 


itself as the biggest pressure group of all and 
vote for representatives who favor a sound 
economy. 





Russian Textiles and Automobiles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I was amazed to see where the 
United States is to import Russian auto- 
mobiles. I was further amazed to see 
Americans are to build a huge textile 
plant in Russia. Of course this means 
someday, through our State Department, 
we will be importing Communist tex- 
tiles from Russia. Khrushchev had all 
this in mind when he made his New York 
City trade speech last year. Khru- 
shchev, with slave labor and world con- 
quest in mind, can and will dump goods 
on the market much below cost. If per- 
mitted by our Government, this is the 
surest and quickest way to destroy the 
United States. The same threat to 
America is posed by Communist China 
and many other foreign countries op- 
erating with low wages and little fringe 
benefits. Mr. Speaker, here is the story 
from Southern Textile News: 

Now RvusstIan TEextTILes? 


The American textile industry, already 
feeling strongly the knife of low-wage for- 
eign.competition, probably is not welcoming 
the news that a $30 million textile plant 
soon will be built in Rusia by an American 
combine. 

Some may argue that the Soviet Union 
never has been a large consumer of Amer- 
ican textiles. at it this way, it 
could bé further argued that this large mill 
will not mean a loss of American markets. 

But the Russians do business a little dif- 
ferently than most other countries. They 
have demonstrated before that they can use 
their productive facilities in political moves 
in the international markets. They are 
quite agreeable iS deprive their own people 
of needed goods and use that production to 
swing political and trade deals in other 
countries. 

While Americans have long been known 
as leaders in textile manufacturing, it has 
been very definitely demonstrated in Japan, 
Hong Kong and other Eastern nations t, 
given the same textile equipment found in 
American mills, they can become strong con- 
tenders in the world’s textile markets, 

The Russians, too, have demonstrated in 
many fields that they can equal or surpass 
other countries in scientific and engineering 
fields. It would be foolish to blindfold our- 
selves to the fact that they cannot produce 
textile goods of a fairly comparable quality 
at a lower price than American textiles. 

This new turn of everits merely again 
points up the pressing demand for protec- 
tive legislation by the Congress of this 
country. 

If this is not forthcoming, it will not be 
too long before we see Russian-made textile 
goods on the shelves of American stores, side 
by side with those of Japan and Hong Kong. 
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On Parliamentary Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the February 5, 1960, issue of 
the Sarasota Herald Tribune, an excel- 
lent editorial column on the importance 
of parliamentary law, which was written 
by Mr. Stan Windhorn. As Mr. Wind- 
horn has stated, although it is a neg- 
lected and overlooked topic, parliamen- 
tary law has played and continues to play 
an important role in governing the lives 
we lead. 

I hope our colleagues read his remarks 
and give thought to them. 

The article “On Parliamentary Law” 
follows: , 





ON PARLIAMENTARY Law 
(By Stan Windhorn) 


Here is one of those thoughts that never 
would have crossed the mind if it had not 
been brought to our attention by Mrs. Helene 
M. Morris. 

It is the subject of parliamentary law. 
Although it is a neglected and overlooked 
topic it has had its role in governing the lives 
we lead and, more important, it has often 
prevented the potential tyranny under which 
we might live if it had not been devised as 
a substitute for bloodshed 1,000 years ago. 

Mrs. Morris points out: 

“It was 1,000 years ago—in the year 959—— 
that King Edgar, the ‘first ruler of a united 
England, developed a formula for settling 
disputes among his subjects. Asa result, and 
in contrast to the previous 300 years of con- 
stant warfare, King Edgar's reign was largely 
peaceful. 

“The outstanding means he used to pro- 
modte this peace was to evolve elementary 
rules and regulations enabling individuals 
with conflicting interests to gather under one 
roof to discuss their grievances in a fair and 
orderly manner. 

“This pattern of King Edgar’s which pro- 
tected the rights of even the least person, 
was rooted in old tribal customs. It was the 
forerunner of what we know today as par- 
liamentary law. 

“Putting such procedures into practice was 
no easy task for King Edgar. You can 
imagine the scene of the first meeting. Men 
accustomed to the terroz and bloodshed of 
the battlefield were filled with misgivings. 
There was always the danger that the strong 
would push everyone else around and the 
weak would be shoved into the background, 

“But King Edgar felt the plan had untold 
possibilities for good. After all, it was based 
upon a divine truth. The objective was to 
put into living practice Christ’s principle: 
‘As you wish men to do to you, 80 also you do 
to them.’ 

“The new approach gained favor slowly 
but surely. Men began to see what could 
be done in every assembly to protect the 
rights of each human being. 

“Nearly three centuries later these rules 
of order were adopted, strengthened and ex- 
panded by the English Parliament—hence 
the present name of parliamentary law. 
For the past 700 years parliamentary law 
has been used throughout the world. Tre- 
mendous advantages can be gained from its 
widespread application. Even if you have 
only a bowing acquaintance with parliamen- 
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tary law you should be aware of the im- 
portant and practical contributions you can 
make to the orderly running of human 
affairs.” 

In pointing to practical application of 
parliamentary law, Mrs. Morris cites these 
points: 

“Even if you do not belong to an organ- 
ization, you will find the spirit of justice 
and fairness encouraged by parliamentary 
law useful in the home, in your work and 
in every phase of life. 

“Tens of thousands of organizations hold 
meetings every day. Whether religious, 
social, civic, educational, labor, business or 
fraternal, these groups involve your destiny 
and that of countless others. Many of 
these groups would increase their efficiency 
if all participants were familiar with parlia- 
mentary law. Its chief function would be to 
permit every person, without exception, to 
exert his influence for good. 

“Without the regulations that parliamen- 
tary law provides, bedlam often results. A 
few individuals tend to dominate and the 
shy become disheartened. Wrangling im- 
pedes progress and many come to regard 
such gatherings as a hopeless waste of time 
and lose interest. 

“Many persons with good ideas surrender 
leadership because they fail to learn the 
rudiments of parliamentary law. 

“Many others with sound principles at- 
tend meetings out of a sense of moral ob- 
ligation. But because of their lack of 
knowledge of how to participate their voices 
are never heard. With a little extra effort 
in learning the bare essentials of parliamen- 
tary law they could become an effective force 
in shaping policy. 

“Those who are bent on favoritism, double 
dealing or disloyalty have a full knowledge 
of all the ins and outs of parliamentary 
law and the only way they can be thwarted 
is by all members sharing equal knowledge 
of such procedures.” 

In considering Mrs. Morris’ contribution 
we recall the 1930’s and early 1940’s when 
hoodlum (and later Communist) elements 
set out to infiltrate and take over trade 
labor unions. In the local of the average 
union it would be safe to report that 99 
percent of the membership bore no sym- 
pathy for either gangsters or Communists, 
so some people will consider it a manner for 
wonder how a small, hard core of gangsters 
or subversives could take over and dominate 
a sizable organization. 

It was really very simple. In the case 
of hoodlum infiltration intimidation outside 
the meeting halls played a major role, but 
the Communists operated in a more subtle 
and surprisingly, legal, manner. They sim- 
ply learned—as Mrs. Morris mentions—all 
of the ins and outs of parliamentary law. 

They took over meetings and through use 
of parliamentary law they silenced a loyal 
majority by involving rules of parliamentary 
law upon members who had never bothered 
to learn the first fact about such procedures. 

Had a loyal majority been familiar with 
parliamentary maneuvering such acts could 
have been avoided and we would not have 
lived to see the sorry sight of thousands of 
trade unionists—all loyal citizens—ruled 
and controlled by a handful of traitors. 
More than a decade has now been spent 
trying to eliminate influences which became 
strong simply because most people know 
nothing of parliamentary law. 

As Mrs. Morris points out, the same thing 
has happened in less spectacular fashion in 
many clubs and organizations where a small 
minority has dominated, and finally discour- 
aged, a majority made helpless through lack 
of knowledge of parliamentary law. 

It is well to remember that rules and laws 
devised for the protection of the individual 
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can be quickly turned to a directly opposite 
use if the majority refuses to honor such 
laws by studying and learning their pro- 
visions. 





Bates Strikes a Blow for Admen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr.. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following. editorial 
from Advertising Age, issue of February 
11, 1960: 


Bates STRIKES A BLOW FOR ADMEN 


We do not admire everything Ted Bates 
& Co. does. We have been critical of a num- 
ber of its campaigns, most recently that for 
Life cigarettes. 

But we do admire Bates for taking pages in 
newspapers last week to question the action 
of the Federal Trade Commission in citing 
the Palmolive rapid shave cream ad and 
other advertisements. We believe that by 
doing so, Bates has struck a blow for sensi- 
ble regulation, and done a public relations 
service for the advertising business. 

In much the same way, Fairfax Cone, of 
Foote, Cone & Belding took public issue 
with the FTC in citing television advertising 
of Pepsodent, and Walter Weir, of Donahue 
& Coe also attacked the action of FTC in 
citing Palmolive and others, although none 
of his agency’s clients is involved. 

We believe all of these people deserve the 
thanks of the advertising business for speak- 
ing out, plainly and clearly,..in cases in 
which they believe the FTC has overstepped 
the bounds of commonsense, and has un- 
necessarily brought advertising into dis- 
repute through public charges. 

Our own position about the necessity for 
cleaning up advertising is clear, and we do 
not in any way intend to defend advertising 
which is deceptive or misleading in any im- 
portant particular. ‘ 

But it does seem clear that in the most 
recent foursome of complaints to issue from 
the FTC, the bounds of reasonableness were 
exceeded, the FTC’s own informal definitions 
of what constitutes deceptiveness were ig- 
nored, and a good deal of publicity was gen- 
erated with the principal purpose of show- 
ing how alert and serious the FTC has sud- 
denly become, 

The shift from lack of diligence to sudden 
overzealousness on the part of regulatory 
agencies cannot be surprising to anyone who 
has been reading his newspapers or listen- 
ing to radio or television newscasts in recent 
months. It is precisely becwuse such over- 
zealousness can be expected in a period like 
the present that it is important for people 
who believe they are attacked unfairly to 
speak out, publicly and forthrightly. Other- 
wise, it is too easy for the public to get the 
impression that every charge against every 
advertiser and every advertisement is sound 
and valid. 

The advertiser's position ought to be a 
simple one: If an advertising campaign de- 
serves censure, give it up, as quickly and as 
gracefully as you know how. But if you be- 
Neve you are right, and the _ regulatory 
agency is wrong, fight vigorously and openly. 
If you don’t, there is likely to be more and 
more encroachment on grounds which can- 
not be justified on the score of either law or 
reasonableness. 
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Southern Negroes Can’t Vote Until Con- 
gress Enforces Constitution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N, C. NIX" 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, there has been 
brought to my attention a very revealing 
and analytical editorial published in the 
January 30 edition of the Philadelphia 
Tribune, one of the outstanding news- 
papers of this country. Its publisher, 
Mr. E. Washington Rhodes, author of 
the editorial, is one of the outstanding 
personalities of this generation, He has 
given many years of thought to the 
problems of America and to the prob- 
lems of the Negro in America. His 
views therefore are of the greatest sig- 
nificance. 

SOUTHERN NEGROES CAN’T VOTE UNTIL 

ConcRESS ENFORCES CONSTITUTION 

“Representatives shall be appointed among 
the several States according to their respec- 
tive numbers counting the whole number of 
persons in each State. * * * But when the 
right to vote at any election is denied to any 
male inhabitants of such State, being 21 


* years of age, and citizens of the United 


States, or in any way abridges, except for 
participation in rebellion or other crime, the 
basis of representation therein shall be re- 
duced in the proportion which the number 
of such male citizens shall bear to the whole 


‘number of male citizens 21 years of age in 


such State.” Article XIV, section 2, the 
Constitution of the United States. 

(Nore.—Art. XIX, the right of citizens 
of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged bythe United States or 
any State on account of sex.) 

Where are the great liberals in Congress 
who shouted in loud voices about. their 
burning desire to assure American Negroes 
their full enjoyment of their privileges and 
responsibilities as American citizens? Are 
they blind? Have they not read the Con- 
stitution of the United States which they 
have sworn to obey? 

Many of the brilliant minds in Congress 
and high executive Officials are wrestling 
with the problem of how to guarantee Ne- 
groes the right to vote. They say that if 
we can get the South to permit Negroes to 
vote freely all the other injustices which 
they endure would pass away. They appear 
to believe that it is a most difficult task. 
It is complex because their thinking makes 
it so. 

All the ills which Negroes suffer all over 
the United States can be directly traced to 
the denial of the ballot to them in the 
South. For if Negroes had full voting privi- 
leges in the South there would be no Sen- 
ators and Representatives elected to Con- 
gress such as Senators JoHNnsTon, of South 
Carolina; Byrp, of Virginia; and EasTLanp, 
of Mississippi; Barpen, of North Carolina; 
SmirH, of Virginia; and Davis, of Georgia. 
These men and their associates come to 
Congress with the avowed purpose of main- 
taining white supremacy. All they had to 
do to get elected, since Negroes are barred 
from the polls, was to tell the voters that 
they were more determined than their oppo- 
nents to keep Negroes in their place. 

The record is full of facts which prove 
that officials of the State have barred Ne- 
groes from voting. All who read are aware 
of the constitutional provisions which de- 
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clare that the basis for representation in 
such States shall be reduced in 
which citizens are denied the right to vote. 

Why, then, has nothing been done to re- 
duce the number of Representatives from 
such States? The answer is clear. Mem- 
bers of Congress did not want to reduce the 
power in the South; they are not really 
anxious to give to Negroes their complete 
rights. as Americans; they want to use the 
sufferings of Negroes as a political football. 

It appears that those in Congress of both 
political parties should use their great pow- 
ers to enforce the Constitution which they 
have taken a sacred oath to uphold and 
enforce. The racial bigots from the South 
control Congress because the so-called lib- 
erals permit them to do so. There are no 
other sections of the Constitution which are 
completely ignored by those in ‘high places 
except those dealing with the basic human 
rights of Negroes. This inaction reflects 
upon the honor and ifitegrity of every Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

The test of their sincerity then rests upon 
their willingness to kle head on the re- 
duction of Representatives in Congress from 
States which bar Negroes from voting. 





Fargo: All-America City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN.THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
citizens of Fargo, N. Dak., which I am 
proud to say is the city of my residence, 
are sharing in one of the finest honors 





‘that can come to any community dedi- 


cated to civic progress. Fargo was 
named last Thursday to the “all-America 
city” team in a nationwide competition 
sponsored by the National Municipal 
League and Look magazine. 

The basis for the selection, as quoted 
in the forthcoming issue of Look which 
carries the stories of the winning cities, 
is “energetic, purposeful, intelligent 
citizen effort in attaining specific civic 
improvements in the public interest.” 

Fargo faced some tough problems a 
few years back. Through concerted 
citizen effort and good leadership, these 
problems are’ being solved efficiently and 
with unusual speed. A sizable residen- 
tial section was turning into a slum— 
it is now the site of a growing new civic 
center. Already completed is a fine city 
hall, replacing one outmoded and out- 
grown by a rapidly expanding popula- 
tion. A new city auditorium has been 
constructed. An urban renewal pro- 
gram is nearing completion and families 
who had lived in the depressed grea are 
being successfully relocated. Other pub- 
lic buildings are going up and com- 
munity projects, many supported by vol- 
unteer contributions and workers, are 
underway or in the planning stages. 

To single out individuals who have 
contributed the most to Fargo’s accom- 
plishments would be impossible. I would 
like to compliment especially though, 
the Fargo City Commission, the City of 
Fargo Renewal Agency, the chamber of 
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commerce, the citizens city hall-audito- 
rium committee, and the citizens for city 
planning 


organization. 

' argo, in short, is streamlining and 

modernizing itself. This is an expensive 
proposition and requires devoted par- 
ticipation from each citizen. The people 
have responded with spirit and deter- 
mination to carry out a job thai is never 
really 


finished. 
Is it any wonder that Fargo made the 
team? 





Boy Scouts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


: OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, FebMary 9, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, this .is 
Boy Scout Week and I was pleased no 
ena when 10-year-old Cub Scout Fred- 
die Vaughn, of Forest Heights, Md., 
pinned on me last week my 1960 Boy 
Scout pin and presented me with a copy 
of the “Golden Anniversary of Scout- 
ing,” from my good friend; Mr. Elmer 
Condit, Scout executive, of Aheka Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America, Passaic, N.J. 
Last Tuesday, the Passaic, N.J., Herald- 
News carried the following article on our 
Boy Scouts: 





Boy Scouts 
(By the Vagabond) 

The Boy Scouts of America are making 
plans to observe the 50th anniversary of 
scouting this year. The various celebrations 
recognizing this half century of service to 
boys the world over will include dramatic 
and other characteristicaliy Scout program 
activities. These will be on local, regional, 
and national levels. 

Boy Scout Week in 1960 is February 7-13. 
In a special event to be held in Washington, 
D.C., that week a representative Scout or 
Explorer from each of our States and terri- 
tories will make a special report to President 
Eisenhower in person, National leaders in 
many national groups will meet in a report 
to the Nation broadcast. On February 8 our 
Government will issue a 4-cent Boy Scouts 
of America golden jubilee commemorative 


One of the character-building phases of 
scouting is the annual observance of Scout 
Week through attendance at a worship serv- 
ice in a church or synagogue. They attend 
in uniform and are ized for their work 
in making their citizenship meaningful. It 
is rather significant their 50th anniversary 
theme is “For God and Country.” 

The golden jubilee celebration will be 
highlighted in the Nation’s Capital at the 
time of the meeting of the National Council 
of Boy Scouts of America June 1-4, 1960. At 
this time recognition will be given to all the 
cooperating institutions which have done so 
much to make scouting available to so many 
boys across the country and the world during 
the past half century. 

Perhaps the most dramatic event of all 
during the year’s anniversary program will be 
the fifth national Boy Scout jamboree which 
will be held at Colorado Springs, Colo., July 
22-28 of this year. It is estimated over 50,- 
000 Scouts, Explorers, and adult leaders will 
be-present at this huge encampment. 

Scouting has provided boys with a big lift 
in their lives characterwise and 


with a great stimulation for the finest kind 
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of American citizenship. Im every walk of 
life one finds men of responsibility who 
have learned to “Be Prepared” by the Scout 
route. 

I recall clearly when Admiral Byrd made 
his first long trip to Antarctica he took with 
him a Boy Scout. This Scout is today one 
of thé world’s greatest scientific authorities 
on Antarctica—Dr, Paul Siple. At the very 
heart of our national life and at the far fron- 
tiers are Scouts who are always prepared to 
be of service. 

Internationally the movement has im- 

nee. On freedom’s side are Scouts of 
all nations bringing encouragement: and real 
assistance to the world’s peacemakers. 

And anyway—it is always good to “Be 
Prepared.” 





Public Service Time on Television 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert the following letter from Dr. 
W. James Westhafer, of Dayton, Ohio, a 
director of the Dayton Council on World 
Affairs, to Mr. James Cox, Jr., operator 
of Station WHIO-TV. 

My reason for bringing this letter to 
your attention is to show what a great 
service can be rendered by a television 
station willing to offer free time to or- 
ganizations having programs of educa- 
tional value to present to the local com- 
munity. You all know the purposes and 
aims of the Council on World Affairs. 
Its chief role is to produce an enlight- 
ened citizenry through its interest in and 
its study of international problems. 
Television is an excellent medium to use 
to get ideas across to the general public, 
but its cost could not possibly be borne by 
any single nonprofit organization. That 
we have a station in our city of Dayton 
donating 30 minutes of its valuable time 
each week to these educational programs 
deserves the gratitude of all who benefit 
from them and justifies our pride in the 
owner who makes them possible. May 
this serve as an example of a truly pub- 
lic spirited citizen and an inspiration to 
those with similar facilities to offer in 
other cities. 

The letter follows: 

Mr. JaMeEs Cox, Jr., 
Station WHIO-TV, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Cox: At the monthly meeting of 
the board of directors of the Dayton Council 
on World Affairs it was noted that our 
educational television program, “It’s Your 
World,” for which you have provided one- 
half hour weekly on WHIO-TV, is entering 
its ninth year on the air. 

The board took official cognizance of your 
fine spirit of public service and cooperation 
and asked me to write you an official letter 
of thanks. : 

We are also quite indebted to a member 
of your staff, Mr. Harry Butler, who for many 
years has voluntarily contributed time of his 
own to moderate this program, 

There has been a good deal of comment 
in the news lately about the small amount 
of public service time contributed by TV 
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stations. We don’t know what stations in , 
other cities have done nor what you have 
done overall, but we are so impressed by 
the extensive support of the Council on 
World Affairs program that we are taking 
the liberty of sending a copy of this letter to 
officials in Washington who we think should 
know about your generous actions in the 
past. 
Sincerely, 
Dr. W. JAMES WESTHAFER. 





The Mass of the Holy Ghost 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orRD, I include the following sermon de- 
livered by the Reverend Francis E. Lucey, 
8.J., regent of the Georgetown Law Cen- 
ter, at the Mass of the Holy Ghost—the 
red Mass—held at St. Matthew’s Cathe- 
dral on Sunday, January 31, 1960. This 
historic mass is usually celebrated to 
mark the opening of the court year and 
goes back for centuries. In Washington, 
it traditionally marks the opening of the 
legislative session. The term “red Mass” 
comes from the color of the vestments 
worn by the celebrant of the mass. 
Father Lucey was recently honored on 
the occasion of his 50th anniversary in 
the Jesuit Order. 

SERMON FOR Rep Mass, SuNpDAY, JANUARY 31, 

1960, BY Rev. Francis E. Lucey, SJ. Re- 

GENT, GEORGETOWN Law CENTER 


“Sovereignty over every man is in the hand 
of God who imparts His Majesty to the 
ruler.” (Sirach X65.) 

In a letter written to the New York Times, 
in the middle of this past December, Prof. 
John Herman Randall, Jr., Wopdbridge pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Columbia University, 
suggested that it would be immensely help- 
ful if some Catholic teacher would explain 
just what Catholic thinkers mean by the 
natural law of morality. 

Professor Randall’s request suggested to 
me a topic for today’s talk, a subject inclu- 
sive of his idea but somewhat broader, name- 
ly: “The Catholic Natural Law Doctrine and 
Its Relation to Civil Law.” It appeals to me 
as a subject quite appropriate for this oc- 
casion. This doctrine is not exclusively 
Catholic. There have been non-Catholics 
who have been its earnest advocates. 

This question of natural law and its re- 
lation to civil law, though looming large in 
present day discussions, is not of recent 
origin. Back in the period of great Greek 
philosophers we find men proposing the 
question: Is civil law the product of custom, 
the will of the dominant, the wisdom of wise 
men or of a higher God-given law? A con- 
cept of natural law as the higher law has 
perdured down through the centuries, at 
times pushed into the background by. new 
theories and explanations and at times the 
recipient of almost universal assent and ap- 
probation. The present-day Catholic con- 
cept of natural law received most of its re- 
vamped contents and a tremendous impetus 
from the writings of that brilliant philoso- 
pher and theologian, St. Thomas Aquinas. 
For centuries thereafter, though hotly con- 
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tested by many able philosophers, it con- 
tinued to be the dominant doctrine. 

After the French revolution, when there 
was danger of the natural law ideas of 
egalité et liberté spreading to other countries 
such as England and Germany, some able 
legal philosophers started a new attack on 
the natural law doctrine. They resurrected 
and strongly urged the old cccusations that 
natural law was sterile and historically un- 
realistic. They contended that natural law, 
with its eye focused on the purposes of law, 
disregarded the real sources of law and 
strove for an ideal body of civil law that 
could be worked out by reason alone. Al- 
though these accusations were unfounded, 
the result of the attack was the birth of two 
important new schools of thought in juris- 
prudence. These two schools of legal philos- 
ophical thinking gained remarkable prestige 
during the latter part of the 19th century in 
Europe and America. 

Savigny in Germany and Austin in England 
were the outstanding protagonists of the two 
schools. Savigny based his origin of civil 
law on @ pantheistic concept of a volksgeist 
an unconscious spirit of the people uncon- 
sciously urging them into uniform ways of 
acting. By an unconscious process, customs 
arose which in time became mores and finally 
crystallized into civil laws. Each national 
group has its own volksgeist.. Reason played 
no rule in the evolution of civil law. The 
obligation to obey laws flowed from fear of 
public opinion. 

Austin in England devised quite a different 
theory. Adopting Hobbes’ philosophy of man 
as antisocial by nature, and society as the 
result of a social contract embraced by force 
or fear of the same, he conceived civil law 
as the command of the sovereign. Civil law 
is the sum total of such commands or norms. 
Necessity to obey the iaw rests on the force 
or power of the sovereign. It involves a 
must not an ought. Civil law rests on no 
higher law, it stands on its own powerful 
feet. Laws do not have to be reasonable 
or just. Whatever is enacted is law, be it 
good or bad, just or unjust, reasonable or 
unreasonable. These two schools of juris- 
prudence, and especially the latter, domi- 
nated legal philosophy on the Continent and 
in the United States during the last half of 
the 19th century.. In the first 40-odd years 
of this century in America, refinements of 
Austin’s theory and new schools of thought 
gained vogue. The realist, with a system 
based on behaviorism or psychoanalysis, re- 
placed norms or commands with what the 
courts will do in fact. Kalsen,’ retaining 
Austin’s norms and force theory, evolved 
his stepladder theory of legal validity. Dean 
Pound, with allegiance to norms and ideals 
and some role for reason evolved his theory 
of harmonizing and balancing interests, 
needs, wants, and desires. Most of you are 
familiar, I am sure, with the battle that 
raged between Dean Pound and the realists 
during the thirties. 

Just as the French Revolution gave birth 
to the historical and analytical schools, so 
World War II and its aftermath gave birth 
to a strong revival of natural law. Hitler's 
regime, and its atrocious and inhuman laws 
showed mankind the extremes to which posi- 
tivism could lead. Positivistic legal philoso- 
phers in Germany and elsewhere started to 
reexamine and weigh their legal philosophy. 

So today, legal philosophers are posing the 
question again: Does civil law impose & must 
or an ought? Does a subject have to obey 
unjust tyrannical laws? Do people have a 
right to rebel? 

We here in America sometimes forget that 
our United States owes its existence to a 
rebellion against a constituted but tyrannical 
authority and its oppressive legislation. We 


at times forget that those who brought this 
great civil society into existence justified 
their rebellion on a higher law, natural law. 
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God-given inalienable rights in the Deciara- 
tion of Independence was not just a pious 
ejaculation. The Founding Fathers fought 
and suffered for the higher law. Many of 
their relatives and compatriots died for it. 

When the war was over, the Founding 
Fathers wrote a Constitution. That Consti- 


-tution was written with the thought of 


tyranny, dictatorship, and a higher law still 
fresh and vivid in their minds, No wise peo- 
ple would or should write into their funda- 
mental law a provision for rebellion. They 
can, however, as did our Founding Fathers, 
eliminate as far as possible the need of re- 
course to the higher law. Our Founding 
Fathers made provisions for balancing the 
three branches of Government so as to prac- 
tically eliminate the possibility of any one of 
them becoming a dictatorship or a tyranny. 
They added a Bill of Rights which was aimed 
at eliminating the possibility of a dictator- 
ship of a majority and unjust laws. They 
wrote in provisions for freedom of speech, 
right of assembly, right to petition their 
Government potent and peaceful methods of 
providing for change without recourse to 
force. Our Constitution and its Bill of 
Rights became a revered document through- 
out the world because it protected the God- 
given inalienable rights and dignity of man. 

The natural law of the Founding Fathers 
was, at least, in its basic tenets, what is now 
called the Catholic concept of natural law. 
The Catholic Church adopted natural law 
ethics because the doctrine responded to the 
test of reason and as such was in harmony 
with revelation. Unlike faith, it is not 
based on revelation, but reason alone. Some 
writers have termed it a theological doc- 
trine, and, in the sense of resting ultimately 
and primarily on the existence of God, and 
man’s relation to God, it is theological. 
There is no Catholic natural law without 
God in the picture. But it rests on God in 
@ manner entirely different and distinct 
from faith. What we Catholics accept as a 
matter of faith rests upon the authority of 
God revealing. We accept revelation, not 
because we fully understand it, but because 
we accept God’s say-so. In that sense, faith 
is authoritarian, that is, based on the 
revealed authority of God. 

Catholic natural law ethics is only a part 
of an integrated philosophy adopted by 
Catholic philosophers and moralists. Nat- 
ural law-ethics is based on propositions taken 
from various parts of that philosophy. These 
propositions include the existence of God, 
the creator of all things, the existence of an 
eternal law of God governing all creation, a 
distinct part of that law governing man’s free 
acts called natural law, the existence in man 
of a spiritual, rational soul separately cre- 
ated by God for each individual, the existence 
in man of a capacity to know some things 
with certainty, the capacity of man to exer- 
cise freedom of the will in some areas, and, 
finally, the fact that man is social by nature. 

Because man has a rational spiritual soul 
given to him by God, he has a dignity in se, 
ie., in himself. He has something he did 
not get from other men. He has a little 
bundle of basic duties and rights given to 
him by God which no man has a right to 
destroy. He does not exist by sufferance of 
a dominant individual, a dominant minor- 
ity, or @ dominant majority. He cannot be 
used as a chattel by others. Accordingly, 
there are limits as to restrictions other men 
impose on him. Relatively to others, the 
individual is as it were, sui juris. 

Because of the natural law, man has duties 
to God, to his fellowman, and to himself. 
From these fundamental duties flow the nat- 
ural rights necessary to carry out these 
duties. He has a duty and a right to use all 
his faculties and powers to perfect his nature 
and being. There are acts that perfect, and 
acts that are harmful to his nature. Those 
that are perfective of his nature we call 
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morally good. ‘Those that are bad for his 
nature we call morally bad. Man must use 
his intellectual faculty to discover and act, 
in accordance with what reason finds is good 
and to avoid what is discovered to be evil. 

Catholic natural law philosophers hoid 
that man is readily aware of the principle, - 
“Do good and avoid evil,” and quite easily 
recognizes fundamental principles that are 
easy inferences from the principle of “do 
good and avoid evil.” These fundamental 
inferences correspond pretty much to the 
eontents of the Ten Commandments. They 
are so intimately connected with the per- 
fection of man’s nature that they are said 
to be universal, perpetual, and inmutable. 
While man remains man, they will universally 
apply. Other principles of morality have to 
be worked out by reason with the aid of 
expanding experience and scientific investi- 
gation. The fundamental principles together 
with further implementing norms taken col- 
lectively constitute the contents of natural 
law ethics, 

While natural law ethics holds that man 
has duties and hence some rights which are 
absolute in the sense that they have their 
origin in God, not other men, it does not hold 
that the exercise of these rights may not be 
restricted. Exercise of.a right may be re- 
stricted because of its effect on others or on, 
society. Reason dictates justice to others. 

Studying the free acts that may be freely 
posited by man, natural law. philosophers 
find that some are mala in se, Le., bad under 
all circumstances, as for instance murder, 
and that others are. neither good nor bad, 
looked at in the abstract.. The latter get 
their goodness or badness from concrete cir- 
cumstances of time, place, object, or intent. 
These latter are called indifferent acts. A 


“good portion of individual behavior and a 


vast portion of civil law deals with these 
mutable indifferent acts. 

But there is another source of mutability 
in the natural law doctrine. While the 
fundamental principles of the natural law are 
absolute, their application to concrete cases 
may be mutable. Some of this mutability 
flows from improved and expanding knowl- 
edge of how to apply the absolutes correctly. 
Experience and science are tremendous aids. 
What men considered murder not too long 
ago, may not be considered murder today. 
Discovery of irresistible impulses and urges 
and a fuller knowledge of psychotic condi- 
tions makes us aware that many acts formerly 
considered free acts are really not such. The 
principles have not changed but the applica- 
tion has. , 

In working out the norms of morality and 
the correct application of the same to par- 
ticular concrete types of human acts, the role 
played by reason in the natural law doctrine 
is dominant even though reason draws on 
experience and science for factual informa- 
tion. Other nonnatural law philosophers 
have likewise emphasized the role of reasons 
But their rational conclusions may be far 
different from the catholic natural law phi- 
losopher’s, because their premises are 
different. 

In developing a bo/ly of ethical law or even 
civil law, the cathoiic natural law philoso- 
pher is always using reason against a particu- 
lar framework of reference, namely: those 
established conclusions mentioned earlier, 
the spiritual nature of man’s soul, its crea- 
tion by God, its capacity to know, freedom of 
the will, the duty to act for the perfection 
of his being, all those elements which con- 
stitute the dignity, equality, and independ- 
ence of the indivi 
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Thus far I have deyoted my talk to the 
basic framework of natural law and its appli- 
cation to man as an individual. As I men- 
tioned before, one of the basic ae of 
the catholic natural law doctrine, is that 
man is social by nature. By that we mean, 
among other things, that man’s very nature 
demands civil society, in short, that civil 
society flows from the natural law and 
through it ultimately from God. This posi- 
tion is in marked contrast with Hobbes’ con- 
cept of man as antisocial by nature and 
Rousseau’s concept of man as unsocial by 
nature. Since man is social by nature there 
is a God implanted necessity for civil author- 
ity and respect for the same. 

In the Catholic concept, the citizen is 
morally bound to respect civil authority and 
to obey laws of lawful rulers unless by the 
intent of the lawmaker or the nature of the 
law itself, nor moral obligation is entailed. 

While the Catholic concept stresses the 
moral ought in law, it does not however ex- 
clude the concept of force. Sanctions either 
penal or premial are a necessary adjunct to 
the moral ought. They serve as a buttress 
to the edifice of law and the moral structure 
of the edific. Sanctions are necessary be- 
cause free human beings do not always do 
what they ought to do. Many factors in- 
fluence the use of reason and human be- 
havior. Emotions, intellectual limitations 
of cognition and understanding, weakness of 
the will and character, psychological and 
physical well being or its lack play a great 
part in determining man’s behavior. Sanc- 
tions in such cases may exercise a subsidiary 
but powerful inducement to act or forebear 
from acting in accordance with the law. 
Laws do not exist to operate in a vacuum. 
‘They are made for man as he is with all his 
weaknesses and handicaps. A rational real- 
istic concept of law demands sanctions. 

The existence of civil society enables the 
individual to secure and develop his person- 
ality in a way he could not do as an isolated 
being. Civil authority accomplishes this ob- 
jective by means of laws which effectively 
direct the actions of citizens toward the end 
of civil society, the attainment and preser- 
vation of order, peace, well being, and pros- 
perity. Its eye is focused on the common 
good. The Catholic concept of the common 
good however includes the preservation of 
the natural law dignity of each and every 
individual. The common good is not an end 
in itself. 

In selecting means required for order, 
peace, well being, and prosperity, civil au- 
thority has a right to limit and in some in- 
stances restrain, man’s exercise of natural 
Tights. It does this to protect like rights of 
others and the common good. Civil society 
may ration man’s food, regulate his move- 
ment, his freedom of speech, his possession 
and use of property, his engagement in occu- 
pations or activities for which he may not 
*thave the requisite skill. It may outlaw 
ultra-hazardous occupations or hold the 
actor absolutely liable to unforeseeable 
plaintiffs, if the hazardous occupation is per- 
mitted. It may impose conditions for the 
validity of sales, contracts, deeds, wills, and 
many other transactions. 

In addition, civil society may and should, 
enact laws necessary for the preservation of 
its own existence and for the progressive 
betterment of its own operation. In doing 
this however, if should not make itself an 
end in itself. The State is “or man, not man 
for the State. 

“In view of the nature of this occasion I 
would like to indicate a couple of guides 
emanating from the natural law doctrine 
which Catholic lawmakers should bear in 
mind. First of all the civil law does not have 
to cover the whole field of morality with 
legislation. Under the natural law the chief 
concern of civil authority is with those things 
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which are necessary for or helpful to the 
common good. Secondly in formulating into 


_ law the means which will attain the ends of 


civil society the lawmaker should exercise 
prudence. In fact, the chief function of the 
lawmaker corsists in making prudential 
judgments, judgments as to the goodness or 
badness of proposed legislation and judg- 
ments as to the advisability or inadvisability, 
effectiveness or ineffectiveness of legislation 
as a means to the end of civil society, the 
attainment of order, peace and prosperity. 
In a country where the vast majority of the 
people have the same moral standards what 
would be prudent might not be prudent in 
a pluralistic country such as ours with a 
diversity of religious moral and social stand- 
ards. Prevailing, predominant standards of 
the time and place must be given serious 
consideration in forming a prudential judg- 
ment as to what laws should be enacted or 
not enacted or what decisions should be 
rendered in cases and controversies. 

While the vast portion of lawmaking 
presents little or no difficulty for the Catholic 
natural law lawmaker, there is one sphere in 
which it could inject a very serious problem. 
The Catholic natural law lawmaker may by 
nonaction permit evils for serious reasons of 
order and peace, but he cannot actively co- 
operate with the enactment of laws which 
order the doing of something which is intrin- 
sically evil. Fortunately this type of pro- 
posed legislation is rare because most people 
accept the fundamental principles of the 
natural law. 

Where problems of cooperation arise the 
Catholic lawmaker should carefully weigh 
the moral principles governing cooperation 
to discover what is permissible and what is 
not permissible. 

The lawmaker under the natural law doc- 
trine has been granted great authority by 
God. He holds in his power the life, liberty, 
property, and welfare of God’s creatures. He 
is the recipient of great honor and majesty. 
“Sovereignty over every man is in the hand 
of God who imparts His majesty to the 
ruler.” That majesty coming ultimately 
from God demands the respect of the gov- 
erned. Without that respect, all law would 
fail. 

While the right to rule carries with it 
honor and majesty, it also carries with it 
grave responsibilities for those who play a 
part in government, our executives, legisla- 
tors, judiciary, and members of the legal pro- 
fession, who by the nature of their profes- 
sion participate in the administration of 
justice. 

Looking over the history of our country, I 
believe we can be proud of our rulers and 
the role played by the legal profession. Crit- 
ics may point their finger at instances of 
corrupt executives, corrupt judges, corrupt- 
ing intrigue of powerful interests, political 
logrolling, and blackmailing minorities. 
But the overall picture, especially on the 
higher level of government, executive, judi- 
cial, and legislative, State and Federal, is a 
picture of dedicated men, conscious of their 
responsibility, striving to the best of their 
ability with the aid of reason, research, and 
experience to preserve our precious inherit- 
ance of the inalienable God-given rights of 
man within a framework of law directed to- 
ward the dignity and welfare of every indi- 
vidual. Looking toward the future I have 
only one anxiety. 

The poet has said, “The night has a thou- 
sand eyes, the day but one, yet the light of 
the whole world dies with the setting sun.” 
My only fear is that if we ever take God 
and His light out of the picture of law and 
legal justice, our people will wander in dark- 
ness and misery. 

God has blessed our country and its rulers 
with a keen sense of justice and prudence 
and tolerance. May God continue to bless 
those who share His power and majesty. 
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Phil Regan: One-Man Mediation Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp an article by the 
well-known columnist on labor affairs, 
Victor Riesel, which appears in the New 
York Mirror of February 9, 1960. 

The article, entitled “Regan’s Irish 
Tenor Soothed Steel Crisis,” is about the 
role played by my old friend and former 
constituent from Brooklyn, Phil Regan, 
who turned out to be a one-man medi- 
ation service in helping to settle the re- 
cent steel strike. I am very pleased that 
this story about Phil Regan has now 
come out into the open so that he may 
get the credit due him for his service to 
the Nation. 

The article by Victor Riesel reads as 
follows: 

REGAN’s IrtIsH TeENoR SOOTHED STEEL Crisis 
(By Victor Riesel) 


When everybody was singing the blues 
over the steel strike there was one voice 
which kept them all cheery with Irish lul- 
labies, including Torra-Loora-Loora. 

This story—the story of Singer Phil Regan 
and the debt the country owes him has never 
been told, 

Phil Regan, ex-Brooklyn cop, movie star, 
and now public relations spirit for National 
Distillers, is to Steel Union Chief Dave Mc- 
Donald what Robert Montgomery is to 
Dwight Eisenhower. It was Regan who was 
at the Palm Springs Airport when the Presi- 
dent arrived the other week. Regan drove 
to the home of his friend, George E. Allen, 
host to the President, 

Meanwhile, back at Regan’s Palm Springs 
home, McDonald was waiting. Regan re- 
turned with his coup. George Allen was on 
phone, The come-to-breakfast call came 
soon. The next morning, Saturday, January 
30, Regan and Allen quietly listened to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower talk to McDonald. 

The President said, “You people in labor 
and the men in industry could keep things 
harmonious if you would fraternize more. 
Management wants that,” McDonald re- 
plied, “It’s also up to them—I’m ready and 
willing.” 

There was more, of course, in this man-to- 
man breakfast. Regan beamed. For him it 
was the windup of a long experiment in 
imaginative mediation and personal rela- 
tions. 

He had been in this steel thing, behind 
the scenes, for over a year—and not only as 
the voice of the union’s “Man of Steel” 
radio program. Actually the trail leads 
backward from George Allen’s Palm Beach 
home to Allen’s tower suite in the Hotel 
New Yorker. Regun got to know Allen when 
the entertainer sang the “Star Spangled 
Banner” at Harry Truman’s inauguration. 

Late last year, Allen had Phil Regan and 
Dave McDonald in for breakfast at the New 
Yorker. Allen suggested that the Vice 
President would be just the man acceptable 
to both sides. It was then that McDonald 
flew to see Nrxon at a Pittsburgh ball-game. 
Nixon agreed to try to mediate. 

Then there was much coming and going 
in and out of Regan’s apartment in Park 
Avenue’s Park Lane Hotel. It was there that 
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Regan first brought Edgar Kaiser and Mc- 
Donald together. When the strike leader 
thought it was time to see the President of 
the United States, it was Regan who tele- 
phoned friend Tom Stevens, Ike’s appoint- 
ment secretary. The President said cer- 
tainly. Regan set the half-hour talk with 
the President in a Waldorf suite. 

Regan, McDonald, 
talked about the Vice President’s efforts. 
Mrs. Eisenhower said there would be more 
of them. Then, on November 5, the union 
people thought it time to brief the President 
again. Regan set it up—and McDonald 
slipped in a side door for a 45-minute secret 
talk. 


Each time they talked, the President con- 
sulted Dick Nixon. Finally the Vice Presi- 
dent called both sides to his home and laid 
it on the iine. Then he flew to New York, 
got into a secret service car, and was just as 
blunt with the steel management’s big 11. 
Then he flew to California. There Phil 
Regan, mellow voice and all, was the con- 
duit. Nixon talked to Eisenhower, then to 
Regan. The singer telephoned Dave McDon- 
ald long distance. He relayed the messages 
to Nrxon. 

During this time Regan talked to steel 
industrialists and bankers—always good hu- 
mored, always bringing all sides together. 
Practically a one-man mediation service— 
or it should be said a national service. 





U.S. Diplomatic Academy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. WOLF: Iowans are very much 
aware of the position of the United 
States in world affairs, and are cog- 
nizant of the need for a good supply of 
well-trained diplomats, capable of con- 
ducting international negotiations with 
the highest degree of efficiency. The 
following resolution, adopted by the 
members of the Department of Public 
Safety Youth Commission of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, calling for the establish- 
ment of a U.S. Diplomatic Academy, is a 
good recommendation for this proposal. 

Whereas the security of the United States 
and the free world depends on proper and 
effective international negotiations; and 

Whereas such negotiations must necessar- 
ily be conducted by individuals trained to a 
degree of excellence in the field of diplo~ 
macy so as to assure future peace and pros- 
perity for these United States of America; 
and be it 

Resolved, We, the members of the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety Youth Commission 
of the city of Cedar Rapids, in the State 
of Iowa, do vigorously encourage legislation 
providing for a U.S. Diplomatic Academy; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That such an Academy would 
insure unerring, competent, and reliable 
representation of the United States and its 
foreign policy in the realm of international 
relations. 

RicHarD A. BranpT 

(For the Chief Administrative Officer). 

Joun A. Siver, Chairman. 


and the President 
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Let Them Go on Earning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, more 
and more each day our people are urg- 
ing Congress to eliminate the inequities 
contained in existing social security 
laws dealing with elderly citizens. 

Only last week, one of the leading 
newspapers in my district, the Mans- 
field News Journal, published a pene- 
trating editorial dealing with legislation 
which I introduced last year designed to 
remove the limitation on earnings of 
persons participating in the social se- 
curity program. Under previous leave, 
I include the editorial in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ler THem Go on EaRNING 

Last year, Congressman Rospert W. LEVER- 
ING introduced a bill (H.R. 4212) in_ the 
House which would have raised the limit of 
$1,200 now placed on earnings of people re- 
ceiving social security. 

As you know, if a social security bene- 
ficiary makes more than $1,200 a year his 
benefits are cut accordingly. If social se- 
eurity truly represents a return of what the 
citizen has paid into the program, then this 
limit is unfair. 

In this session of Congress, Senator STE- 
PHEN M. YouncGc has taken over LEVERING’S 
idea. He wants the earnings limit raised 
to $3,000. 

Actually, is there a necessity for any limit 
at all? 

Social security is, at least in theory, like 
a gigantic insurance plan. Thus, it can be 
argued with conviction that a person who 
pays his premiums (i.e., social security 
charges) should get his promised payments 
whether he’be pauper or millionaire. 

A vast amount of confusion, cheating, 
record keeping and checking could be elim- 
inated if every social security “policyholder” 





automatically began collecting at the age’ 


of 65 


Those who argue that it’s unfair for an 
individual with a good income to collect so- 
cial security overlook the great equalizer— 
income tax. 


Tt cam be accepted as a certainty that 
oldsters, given a free hand by the lifting of 
an earnings limitation, would produce a 
substantial return in income tax. 


The major objection to the proposal is 
that oldsters would take jobs needed by 
younger people, and would add to the prob- 
lem of overproduction. 

That is a subject in itself, but a brief 
answer is that our Nation and the world 
do not have overproduction but rather 
underconsumption stemming from flaws in 
the system of distribution of goods. If the 
necessary adjustments can be made in dis- 
tribution, there will be jobs for all and the 
oldsters will be needed in the productive 
system, 

Any program which forces idleness on 
those who desire to work—and, in effect, 
that is the result of the earnings limita- 
tion set by social security—is putting an 
artificial barrier in the path of the Na- 
tion’s progress, which is tied See 
to production, 
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Hon. Adam Clayton Powell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived some inquiries from my district 
concerning a matter that seems to have 
become controversial and yet I can find 
no reason for the controversy to exist. 
It appears that there has been a wide- 
spread mass of misinformation given to 
the general public on the qualifications 
of ADAM CLAYTON POWELL to be the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Labor 
and Education. 

After a thorough and exhaustive 
search and after making inquiries, I find 
there is no such thing as standards for 
qualification as chairman of any com- 
mittee of the House or Senate. The only 
thing that a man has to do to be chair- 
man of any committee of this House is 
to live long enough and be elected more 
times than any other member of the 
committee. This is the time-honored 
system employed in the naming of chair- 
men and regardless of what may be said 
about a person—good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent—there is no instance on record of 
any Member being denied the chairman- 
ship when he met these very simple and 
somewhat ridiculous standards. So, the 
question of qualification for the position 
is one that cannot be argued by any 
person, whether he wants to help or 
wants to hurt Representative Powet.. I 
believe, however, at this time as a fellow 
member of the Committee on Education 





and Labor, that I must in all .fairness ~ 


state that insofar as Congressman 
PowWEBLL’s position on that committee on 
the various pieces of legislation that have 
come before us, he has always given his 
support for legislation that would do the 
greatest. good for the greatest number 
of our citizens. 

It is noteworthy to. chronicle here that 
during the hectic and ofttimes bitter de- 
bate and through the mountainous piles 
of newspaper clippings, editorials, let- 
ters, petitions, and telegrams that were 
sent in while the argument raged on the 
proposal of the labor legislation orig- 
inally introduced by Senator Kennepy 
and finally passed under the cosponsor- 
ship of Representatives Lanprum and 
GRIFFIN, Representative PowELt never 
deviated from what he believed to be 
the proper and honorable course to fol- 
low. He fought shoulder to shoulder 
with those on the committee who felt 
that this was an attack upon the legiti- 
mate and honest labor unions, their offi- 
cers, and their members and as an eye- 
witness to his activities, I can say that 
he was a stalwart in the fight for the 
rights of the little peoples. Further 
than this, I appeared before the Sub- 
committee on Mines and Mining of 
which he is chairman and received the 
most courteous and considerate tréat- 
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ment when I appeared in behalf of the 
bill to create a Coal Research Commis- 
sion. 

In passing, it is noteworthy to note 
that Congressman Powe Lt reported this 
bill to the full committee and that it 
has been passed by the House and al- 
though it was vetoed by the President, 
Congressman PowELL has again reported 
the bill out of his committee and it is 
now awaiting action by the House of 
Representatives. I am particularly as- 
tounded at the bitterness of the attack 
on Mr. Powe. by certain writers. It 
appears that while condemning Mr. 
Powe tt for his publicly known position 
of fighting for equality of rights for 
all citizens, these same writers show 
a tendency to bigotry and prejudices 
that are the main reasons for Mr. 
Powe .’s forthright fight for equal and 
inalienable rights for all Americans. It 
is interesting to note that Mr. PowELL 
has been awarded much recognition for 
his outstanding services in various fields 
of endeavor and I would like to record 
for the Recorp the following awards that 
have been tendered to him: 

In 1953: Citation of honor for out- 
standing service in the advancement of 
civil liberties and human rights. The 
Bronx division of the American Jewish 
Congress. 

In 1955: House Resolution 236. Reso- 
lution submitted by Mr. DincetL. For 
statesmanship, patriotism, and forth- 
right courage displayed at the recent 
Afro-Asian Conference at Bandung. 

In 1955: House Resolution 239. Reso- 
lution submitted by Mr. Kreocu. For 
statesmanship, patriotism, and forth- 
right courage displayed at the recent 
Afro-Asian Conference at Bandung. 

In 1956: For loyalty to the cause of 
civil rights im the Congress of the 
United States. Maryland State confer- 
ence, NAACP. 

In 1956: Outstanding man of the 
year—Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. 

In 1956: The Rheingold award for 
meritorious services in the cause of 
unity and progress. I.B.P.0.E. of W. de- 
partment of economics and Liebmann 
Breweries, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

I know nothing about Congressman 
PoweEtt’s home district, and know very 
little about his all-time record in Con- 
gress, but I do speak from personal 
knowledge of his performance as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education and 
Labor which, in the final analysis, ap- 
pears to be the bone of contention, I 
would not hesitate to give my full de- 
gree of support and to the best of my 
knowledge I know of no member of the 
committee who has expressed any oppo- 
sition whatsoever. 





Men Over 50 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


iON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 
OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I would 
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like to include the following letter to the 
editor which appeared in the Journal 
Every Evening, of Wilmington, Del., Jan- 
uary 27, 1960. 

. MEN Over 50 


To the Eprror: 

I would like to get help in my effort to 
reduce the age limit for social security from 
65 to 60. 

I am at the age of 62 and have been un- 
employed for 3 years. Just this morning I 
called on the phone the personnel manager 
of the Chrysler plant in Newark and was 
told the usual thing, namely that the age 
limit is 50. Now I ask you sincerely, what 
are men in the age bracket from 50 to 65 
going to do? 

I have received some favorable replies from 
the following: Senators WimLLtaAMs, FrRear, 
Congressmen McDowett and BRADEMAS, of 
Indiana, but they and they alone cannot do 
a job like this by themselves. That is why 
I was hoping that your paper would give 
this matter just a little thought, because 
while this affects me, I am thinking of the 
thousands over these United States who are 
in the same predicament. 

In a recent issue of Life magazine there 
was a picture of the wedding gown of the 
bride to the Shah of Iran—price $46,000. So 
we had better send some more money under 
the terms of foreign aid to help pay for the 
gown. 

Henry O. SWENSON. 





Committee of One Million: Lobby of a 
Million Ghosts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr.PORTER. Mr. Speaker, our China 
policies are bound to change in the very 
near future. The prevention of war and 
the establishment of a disarmament pro- 
gram make these changes inevitably im- 
perative. 

What about the so-called Committee 
of One Million against the admission of 
Communist China to the United Na- 
tions? Back in 1953 and 1954 they col- 
lected 1,037,000 signatures but no at- 
tempt has been made since then to find 
out what the signers believe now. 

It took a lot of doing for the organi- 
zation to get the signatures spon- 
taneously in the first place, and 1,037,- 
000 was a pretty poor showing compared 
to the 11 million American signatures 
which were claimed for the Stockholm 
peace appeal which was subsequently de- 
nounced by the State Department as 
Russian-inspired fakery. : 

The secretary of the Committee of One 
Million, Marvin Liebman, wrote me an 
indignant letter last fall after I identi- 
fied the committee with the China lobby 
in a speech I made in San Francisca 
However, he told John O’Kearney, who 
wrote the informative article, “Lobby of 
a Million Ghosts”—The Nation, Janu- 
ary 23, 1960—that “if there is a China 
lobby, we are it.” 

Under a previous consent I am in- 
cluding the text of Mr. O’Kearney’s keen 
and informative article. 
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Lossy or a MILLION GHosTs 
(By John O’Kearney) 


Using a bloated title for themselves, and 
working with a budget of about $70,000 a 
year, a handful of zealous men exert a more 
determining influence upon US. policy 
towards the People’s Republic of China than 
all sanity, unorganized, has thus far been 
able to counteract. “If there is a China 
lobby, we are it,” says Marvin Liebman, sec- 
retary of the Committee of One Millién 
Against the Admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations. The handful of men 
who control this lobby base their claim to 
express what they call the “grassroots senti- 
ments of all America” towards the Com- 
munists of China on 1,037,000 signatures to 
a petition which for almost 6 years has lain 
unrified in the darkness of a New York 
warehouse; but though there are not more 
than 6,000 persons out of the 1,037,000 who 
ever contribute a dime, and not more than 
25,000 names on the committee’s mailing 
list, the weighty name of it will be slung 
about again in this election year in an effort 
to silence every politician who may dare to 
suggest that recognition of China, and trade 
with her, are essential to peace. 

One of the major voices of this lobby, 
which has its headquarters at 343 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, is Senator MIke 
MANSFIELD, Democrat of Montana. “Amer- 
icans who favor the admission of Red China 
to the United Nations,” said Mansfield, “‘base 
part of their argument on the false premise 
that opposition to such admission comes 
from a minority and lunatic conservative 
fringe of American politics.” He then cited 
the 1,037,000 signatures, and asserted that 
millions more have endorsed this petition 
through the action of national organizations. 

But what do they say at committee head- 
quarters about the possibility of there being 
just such a lunatic fringe? The genial Lieb- 
man observes that in 1953 and 1954, with 
Korea fresh in the public mind, “anyone 
would have signed the petition.” Since then, 
he admits, no one knows in what fashion 
the collective mind of 1,037,000 persons may 
have changed. “It would cost about 10 
cents a head to get in touch with them all, 
and the committee simply cannot afford 
that.” ‘ 

Nevertheless, on the authority of all those 
names, the committee is working to get both 
the Democrat and Republican national con- 
ventions to adopt a joint plank against any 
move for recognition of China or resumption 
of trade with her. A propaganda kit is in 
preparation to be sent out to every person 
who runs for Federal office. The committee 
plans to poll all candidates. Conferences at 
the universities will be arranged to give the 
1960 anti-Peiping campaign the respecta- 
bility of what Liebman calls a “high degree 
of literacy.” And since politicians and 
literate people who are well known and also 
conservative are never ignored by newspaper 
editors, the issue of China will again appear 
to have had a fair verdict among us. 

Let us now consider who they are that rig 
the jury. A few are old China hands, but 
among the rest it is difficult to find any com- 
mon motive beyond that of a fervent belief, 
as Liebman puts it, that they are acting as 
patriots whose only concern is what is best 
for their country. This is true, surely, of 
Liebman himself, if we may take it that his 
motives are as pure as his admitted ignor- 
ance of the evils of the Kuomintang rule 
over China is absolute. 

The honorary chairman of the Committee 
of 1 Million is Warren R. Austin, member 
of the Loyal Legion of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, member of the China So- 
ciety of America, and our first ambassador 
to the United Nations. After him come the 
six more or less active brains of the Steering 
Committee, the executive exploiters of the 
authority of a petition long years in a ware- 
house. At the head of the list is Senator 
Paut H. Dovctas of Illinois, one-time pro- 
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fessor of economics. (Most politically 
aware people ask: What’s he doing there?) 
With him are Charles Edison, former Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey; former Senator H. 
Alexander Smith of New Jersey; Congress- 
man Francis E. Walter, of Pennsylvania; 
Congressman Walter H. Judd, of Minnesota, 


and Joseph C. Grew, Ambassador to Japan’ 
“from 1931 to 1941. 


JUDD was a medical mis- 
sionary to China from 1925 to 1938, a man 
who knew Shanghai in the Kuomintang 
days when every dawn revealed more than 
a hundred human bodies to be carted off 
out of the filth of the gutters. 

The treasurer is Frederick C. McKee of the 
National Casket Co., an avocational joiner of 
causes. He was chairman and national di- 
rector of the Committee for Boycott Against 
Japan from 1988 to 1939; national chairman 
of the Citizens for Victory, 1942-43; national 
treasurer of the League of Nations Associa- 
tion, 1942-44; and a member of the Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding Anti- 
Communist China, 1949-52. McKee’s assist- 
ant is Bettis Aiston Garside, missionary to 
China, 1922-26, bearer of the Order of the 
Auspicious Star (Chiang regime), executive 
vice president and secretary of United Serv- 
ices to China, Inc., New York. 

The committee got its start in October 
1953, with a statement signed by 212 poli- 
ticians, businessmen, scientists and religious 
leaders, intended for the ears of President 
Eisenhower. It was a protest against the 
growing pressure from Britain for recogni- 
tion of China and relaxation of the Ameri- 
can-enunciated trade embargo. It was ulti- 
mately to be given to the President on his 
way to the Bermuda Conference “to arm 
you in speaking to the British”; but it ap- 
pears that Time magazine was the first to 
call it to his attention. “Congressional 
signers,” said Liebman, “got mail pro and 
con, and before we knew it there was a 
spontaneous movement.” How spontaneous 
it was may be better determined, perhaps, 
by Liebman’s admission that the signatures 
came in pretty slowly because most of them 
were gathered through channels dug locally 
out of the membership of the American 
Legion and the American Federation of 
Labor. The Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks also helped; along with the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs and the 
Catholic War Veterans. 

The Stockholm Peace Appeal had earlier 
claimed to have gotten 11 million American 
signatures, so it was decided that the com- 
mittee must get at least a million. On July 
9, 1954, the committee sent a telegram to 
the President announcing that it had 
rounded up its one million. In the end, the 
Stockholm petitions were denounced by the 
State Department as Russian-inspired 
fakery; but President Eisenhower took the 
1,037,000 names presented by the committee 
as supporting evidence that 95 percent of the 
American people wished to keep the People’s 
Republic of China beyond the pale. As a 
document, the full petition had less literary 
interest ‘than an old telephone book, so it 
was never read. It was put in a warehouse 
and the committee closed up shop. 

In the autumn of 195, an American as- 
sembly of Protestant religious leaders was 
held and there was more agitation for recog- 
nition of Red China, so it was decided to 
set up an informal group from within the 
membership of the Committee of One Million 
and get it going as a lobby in opposition to 
the agitators. Those who had led the pre- 
vious petition movement became the lobby. 
The signers of the original petition were not 
solicited for support. “It would,” said Lieb- 
man, “have been too expensive.” However, 
in 1958, the committee polled 50,000 Protes- 
tant clergymen, and of those who responded, 
93 percent were on our side. The support 
of these clergymen was taken as a mandate 
for continued exploitation of the 1,037,000 
signatures. 
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Today, the authority of the original num- 
ber has become dogma: On the basis of the 
original petition, the committee claims to 
have among its charter members one-fourth 
of the U.S. Senate, one-fourth of the House 
of Representatives, and nine Governors. 
The list is impressive, but it is a question 
how many would be there today if Judd, 
Smith, Douglas, Grew, and Edison were to 
turn around to look. Newspaper editors still 
accept the committee at face value, as ready 
to believe in the existence of an army here 
as those who were deceived by the ‘round 
and ‘round parade of the troops of Henri 
Christophe. Nevertheless, the committee’s 
executives find it harder and harder to make 
news as time goes by. To keep itself in the 
public eye on a shoestring budget, the com- 
mittee takes page advertisements in the in- 
ternational edition of the New York Times 
and reprints them for mail distribution, buy- 
ing the aura of the newspaper's reputation 
for $450 on international page, instead of the 
$5,000 it would have to pay for a page in the 
domestic edition. The committee’s friends 
in Congress provide further reprint material, 
flying the flag of the ConGRESsIONAL RECORD: 
for example, the speech of Senator RoseEerr 
C. Byrp, Democrat, of West Virginia, “Should 
the United States Change Its China Policy?” 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, delivered June 8, 
1959, reprinted (not at Government expense) 
and distributed as committee propaganda. 
This Byrd speech could have been prompted 
by Chiang Kai-shek. “Continued support of 
the Nationalist Republic of China serves to 
best advance the interests of the United 
States and the free countries in Asia,” Byrp 
said. 

After the resumption of activity in 1954 
by the small informal group which still calls 
itself the Committee of One Million, “we 
found ourselves,” said Liebman, “with new 
responsibilities we had not figured on. We 
were the only responsible organization dedi- 
cated to anti-Communist activity, and sud- 
denly we were getting letters from all over 
the world, particularly from the Far East 
regions.” 

Liebman has since been out there to meet 
the committee’s friends. Chiang, a hard 
man to see, gave him 2 hours of his time and 
posed for a smiling, side-by-side photograph. 
In Bangkok, 2 years ago, Liebman was told 
by a cabinet-level spokesman: If the United 
States were to recognize Red China, within 
@ week we would have to do so also. Pre- 
sumably Liebman did his, fervent best to 
reassure his friends in Thailand. Telling 
of his tour around the area, he said: We 
felt it was important to convince them that 
the United States is not changing its policy. 

Out of their new-found sense of responsi- 
bility the committee's leading members set 
up the American-Asian Educational Ex- 
change, with Edison as chairman and Lieb- 
man as executive vice chairman. Judd and 
McKee are vice chairmen, along with 
Bishop Herbert Welch. This organization, 
which Liebman says will try to fill the gap 
left by the United States Information Serv- 
ice and other outfits that try to educate 
Asians, began its workewith the publication 
of Communism at Work in China, by Stan- 
ley K. Hornbeck, who from 1928 to 1937 was 
Chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs 
of the State Department. He was Special 
Assistant Secretary of State in 1944, at the 
moment when President Roosevelt was up- 
braiding Chiang (United States Relations 
with China, the Department of State, pp. 
66-68, 1949) for his persistent refusal to 
cooperate with General Stilwell in prosecut- 
ing the war against Japan, and for letting 
his anti-Communist obsession bring China 
to the brink of catastrophe. But Hornbeck 
still champions Chiang, 

The transcendent arrogance of this China 
lobby was bared by Liebman last November 
4 in a press statement attack on Conlon 
Associates, Ltd., of San Francisco, for hav- 
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ing urged the admission of China to the 
United Nations. The Conlon group had 
been hired by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to study the China problem and 
came out for recognition and trade, Said 
Liebman: ° 

To the best of my knowledge, Colon As- 
sociates conducted no serious investigation 
of either the sentiment of the American 
people or their leaders. We doubt very ser- 
iously whether Conlon Associates consulted 
with either the people or the governments of 
Korea, Free China, Hong Kong, et cetera. 





More Debate by Insertion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF ORECON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in this 
the greatest of all deliberative bodies we 
should, it seems to me, debate the vital 
issues face to face on the floor of the 
House. Our distinguished colleague, war 
hero, and former chairman of the Na- 
tional Republican Committee, Mr. B. 
CaRROLL REEcE, of Tennessee, however, 
apparently prefers to debate by inser- 
tion. 

This means the gentleman turns in 
his side of the argument to the clerks, 
just as I turned this in. It means he 
does not have to undergo cross-examina- 
tion by a colleague who may disagree 
with him. It means he does not have 
to defend his words. 

It was this kind of debate he insisted 
on carrying on with me during the 85th 
Congress in: spite of my efforts to per- 
suade him to debate the issues personally 
on the floor of the House. 

Now, in the Appendix of the Recorp 
for February 8, 1960, pages A1002—A1003, 
the gentleman reverts to this regrettable 
practice of debate by Recorp insert. 
Not only is this unworthy of the issues 
and the traditions of this great House, 
in my opinion, but the practice makes 
it very difficult for the readers of the 
Recorp to follow the arguments. 

I repeat my most respectful request to 
my distinguished colleague: Desist from 
debate by insert and agree to carry your 
differences with me or other colleagues 
to the floor of the House. I would be 
delighted to discuss personally our poli- 
cies with respect to Cuba or China with 
my esteemed colleague from east Ten- 
nessee on the floor of the House at his 
early convenience. 

It is my hope, but hardly my expec- 
tation, that the gentleman will see fit 
to alter his policies and to give me an 
affirmative answer to this request. 

Meanwhile, since the gentleman saw 
fit to include in the Appendix a slanted 
article from Time magazine—November 
30, 1959—about my trip to the Far East 
last November, I slhiall include, follow- 
ing these remarks and by previously 
granted unanimous request, the text of 
two press releases issued by my office 
with respect to the Time article, copies 
of which releases were sent at the time 
to Mr. REEcE. 
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The releases are as follows: 

NovemsBer 25, 1959. 

Charging distortions and inaccuracies in 
Time magazine’s November 30 article about 
his recent Par Eastern trip, Representative 
CuarRtLes O. Porrer, Democrat, of Oregon, in 
a letter to the editor of Time challenged 
them to produce an editor to debate China 
policy with him publicly. 

“Let the objective press, radio, and tele- 
vision give the public an opportunity to 
judge as to the merits of the arguments and 
the good faith of the participants,” PorTER 
said. He said he had informal assurances 
from one national television network that it 
would be pleased to program the debate. 

According to PorTeEr’s letter to the editor 
of Time, the question is: “Will Time, the 
weekly newsmagazine, produce from its edi- 
tors a champion to dispute publicly and 
in person the proposition that effective op- 
position to the Red Chinese requires dis- 
engagement from our warm embrace with 
the defeated, discredited Chinese National- 
ists?” 

Porter said he knew that Chiang Kai-shek 
was “the most cherished of Time’s sacred 
cows but even so the extent of Time’s per- 
sonal attack, distortions and inaccuracies 
surprised me.” He referred to an article on 
page 16 of the magazine. 

The Congressman sent two letters to Time, 
one for possible publication and one per- 
sonally to Henry Luce, editor in chief. 
Porter cited the distortions and inaccuracies 
in detail. The text of the letters follows: 

NOVEMBER 24, 1959. 
The Eprror, 
Time magazine. 

Deak Sir: My China policy recommenda- 
tions do not, as you correctly report (Nov. 
30), meet with the approval of either the 
Red Chinese or the Nationalist Chinese. I 
have been expressing them publicly since 
1954 and I believe an increasingly large 
number of Americans hold the same 
opinions. 

My views coincide with the recommenda- 
tions made earlier this month to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee by Conlon As- 
sociates, Ltd., at the conclusion of a study re- 
quested by that committee. Of course, I 
knew that Chiang Kai-shek was the most 
cherished of Time’s sacred cows but even so 
the extent of your personal attack, distor- 
tions and inaccuracies surprised me. 

For example, you report that a “glacial 
silence’ followed my opening remark at my 
Taiwan dinner meeting with Chinese Na- 
tionalist leaders and then you say that I re- 
turned to Tokyo the next day as though that 
were the reason. This is untrue and mis- 
leading. As I intended, my remark relaxed 
the atmosphere and we had a cordial discus- 
sion. I returned to Tokyo the next day to 
fulfill a predetermined schedule of work for 
my committee. 

It seems to me a shame, both politically 
and journalistically, that Time will drag an 
important issue to such a low level to pro- 
mote an editor’s opinion. Ambassador Mac- 
Arthur backed out of his challenge to debate 
China policy with me. Will Time, the 
weekly newsmagazine, produce from its edi- 
tors a champion to dispute publicly and in 
person the proposition that effective opposi- 
tion to the Red Chinese requires disengage- 
inent from our warm embrace with the 
defeated, discredited Chinese Nationalists? 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES O. Porter, 
Member of Congress. 
NOvEMBER 25, 1959. 
Mr. Henry R. Luce, 
Editor in Chief, 
Time Magazine. 

Dear Mr. Luce: We agree about the im- 
portance of promoting world law. We dis- 
agree about China policies and I am writing 


. Nationalist China. 
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to you now to protest against the distortions 
and inaccuracies of an article about me on 
page 16 of your November 30 issue. 

I spoke at some length this morning with 
Mr. Furth, your executive assistant. He very 
patiently heard me out on the matters set 
forth below and told me that he would in- 
vestigate them and bring them to your per- 
sonal attention upon your return. 

Of course I knew the time-line about 
I didn’t expect sympa- 
thetic treatment of my activities on my 
recent trip but I did expect better journal- 
ism. Let me now be specific. I hope you'll 
turn to the article and have it in mind as 
you read these comments. 

1. The references to tuxes and birds are 
well within the range of fair comment. 
Congressmen, however, have always been 
concerned about our foreign policies and 
today, far from becoming less active, they 
are more and more participating in the for- 
mation of foreign policy. No real com- 
plaint here. 
- 2, As for the “embarrassment and con- 
sternation” created by my flight, I found 
none except among the Chinese Nationalists, 
not among Americans, both in and out of 
government, and certainly not among Japan- 
ese. The unpalatable fact is that the Red 
Chinese are in firm control of the main- 
land and that the Chinese Nationalists, even 
in the unlikely event of a revolution, have 
no chance of regaining control. They have 
the intention but not the ability. We have 
the ability but not the intention. Point: 
Good reporting would have made it clear who 
was embarrassed and who displayed con- 
sternation. 

3. “He next turned his attention to seeth- 
ing Cuba.” Apparently your writers don’t 
read your Latin American edition, much less 
the New York Times. In the interim I was 
active with respect to Venezuela, Colombia, 
and Latin American policies generally, in- 
cluding opposition to Batista. I went to 
Europe to a meeting of the World Parlia- 
ment Association at the urging of Grenville 
Clark. Point: I didn’t “next” turn to Cuba. 

4. “I've urged him from the first to shave 
his beard.” Of course I urged him to do 
that and settle down to the hard job of 
administering his country. I also urged him 
to hold elections, ban Communists from gov- 
ernment and labor union positions, use civil 
courts, reform land reform, and soon. Any 
slight check of my activities here would show 
I had tried harder than any other 10 Con- 
gressmen to assist him along democratic 
paths. Point: The writer wanted me to 
look ridiculous so he selected that quotation. 

5. “Looked around for new worlds to ex- 
plore.” My views on China haven’t changed 
for a long time and I first expressed them 
publicly when I ran for Congress in 1954. 
I mentioned them on the floor in 1958 and 
I made many speeches embodying them ear- 
lier this year. Point: I'd been exploring this 
area for a long time. 

6. “But prudently trimmed his travel 
plans,” I had travel orders and a C-54 
which could have taken me to Hong Kong 
from where I might*have been admitted to 
China, just as Senator Malone went into 
Bulgaria. I didn’t go because I had the 
question before the Supreme Court and I 
don’t believe in defying duly constituted au- 
thority however much I may disagree with 
its rulings. Point: I didn’t “trim” my 
plans. 

7. That quotation about sending Chiang 
to an old soldiers’ home is one I’ve used 
many times. I told one of your reporters 
that if you used it you ought to use it all, 
that is, including “for his protection and 
ours.” Point: You didn’t. 

8. “Understandably hesitant about going 
to Formosa.” The implication here is that 
I was afraid. The fact is that Chiang’s Am- 
bassador Yeh had warmly urged me to visit 
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Taiwan and his First Secretary in Washing- 
ton had repeated the invitation after Chiang 
had formally protested my “old soldiers’ 
home” statement. I didn’t want any sticky 
incident—that is, the sort of thing that a 
true whooping Congressman would seek. No 
“discreet inquiry” was made. A telegram 
went from MacArthur to our embassy in 
Taipei. The answer was affirmative, strongly 
so. Point: I made sure I was welcome, not 
just permitted to come, and I let the State 
Department have a chance to veto the whole 
trip. 

9. “Chiang too preoccupied.” I didn’t ask 
to see him, although I indicated in a polite, 
low-pressure manner to Foreign Minister 
Huang that I would be glad to see him, even 
delay my departure a few hours, if he cared 
to see me. Point: Chiang didn’t snub me 
nor I him. 

10. “A glacial silence descended on the 
party, and Porter returned to Tokyo next 
day.” Untrue and misleading. There was a 
warm response to my intentionally flippant 
remark and we had a cordial discussion all 
evening. I returned to Tokyo because I had 
@ heavy schedule of visits beginning the next 
day. Your people in Tokyo and Washington 
know better. Your editor had to make this 
out of whole cloth. Don’t take my word. 
Talk to the Air Force man who accompanied 
me, Joe Hochreiter. Ask the chargé, Mr. 
Yager. Point: No factual basis for saying 
there was a “glacial silence,’ nor for the im- 
plication about my return to Tokyo the next 
day. 

11. “Row” with MacArthur. It might have 
been relevant to mention what we argued 
about, namely, his putting off the record an 
interview I had had with a leading Diet 
member after the interview and with no pre- 
vious notice. Point: Maybe I had a right to 
argue with the Ambassador. 

12. MacArthur’s denial of the China de- 
bate challenge is put down uncritically, 
whereas I know Alex Campbell understood 
very well that wire stories on two successive 
days, emanating from Embassy sources, af- 
firmed the challenge. It wasn’t until the 
third day that the Ambassador issued this 
denial. Point: The undisputed facts dis- 
credit MacArthur’s denial. 

13. “Excess of adrenalin.” -This was the 
reason suggested by MacArthur for our dif- 
ferences at a 40-minute meeting, very cor- 
dial, which I had with him on the day I 
left Japan. This quotation is out of con- 
text and garbled. Point: MacArthur’s diag- 
nosis, not mine. 

14. “Strong nonrecognition in the two 
places most concerned.” I would say the 
United States was the place most concerned. 
Point: I did not adopt my views to make 
either the Red Chinese or the Nationalists 
happy. 

“US. goodwill abroad” might be increased 
if we disengaged ourselves from a defeated, 
discredited army. The issue is communica- 
tion and recognition is only a part of that. 
It is not a question of softness or in any way 
diminishing our strength. Red China is the 
nation most likely to commit the rash act 
that could lead to war. We need her partici- 
pation in any acceptable agreement with re- 
spect to the cessation of nuclear weapons 
tests. Communication will not insure against 
rash acts or that Red China will go along 
with international inspection stations, but it 
will help. 


I cannot see how your editors could write 
such a story on the basis of the available 
facts. Crusading journalism is one thing. 
This article is something else. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 

Publisher Henry R. Luce has admitted his 
Time magazine was imprecise and could have 
looked further in its November 30 article 
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about Congressman CHar.es O. PortEr’s re- 
cent Far Eastern trip. Porter made public 
today the publisher’s December 5 letter com- 
menting on Time’s article. 

“Time was imprecise,” wrote Luce to 
Porter with respect to Time’s report of the 
reaction PorTer’s opening ‘remark received 
when he met with Chinese Nationalist lead- 
ers in Taiwan in November. 

“Time was 180° inaccurate,” Porrer wrote 
Luce in reply. “My remark was not received 
by a ‘glacial silence’ as stated in Time but 
with relaxation and courteous good humor,” 
PorTER said. 

In reply to Porter’s objection that Time 
misrepresented his concern for Cuba, Luce 
wrote, “I shall concede that Time could have 
looked further into your total attitude to- 
ward Castro.” He added that Porrer had 
been reported “in rationalization of Castro’s 
acts” and that it was not “clear to-us” that 
PorTER was Castro’s “severe critic.” 

“Mr. Luce should read his Time magazine,” 
Porter said. “It quoted me months ago as 
seeing an ‘ominous trend’ in Cuba. *It is 
easily ascertained that I have constructively 
criticized Castro more than any other Mem- 
ber of Congress.” 

In his letter to Porter, Luce wrote that he 
thought the story was “sound journalism” 
and was “just and essentially accurate.” 

“In spite of Mr, Luce’s admissions and in 
the face of other distortions he does not 
admit, he writes me that Time will say in 
its December 21 issue that it ‘stands by its 
story,’ ” Porter said. 

(The texts of the letter from Luce and 
PorTER’s reply are attached.) 

DecEeMBER 5, 1959. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PorTER: On my return 
from Hawali a few days ago, I received your 
personal letter, and a written report from 
the éditors who studied it in my absence. 
And I have given due attention to both docu- 
ments. 

As you correctly point out, you and I agree 
on the importance of promoting world law. 
We disagree, however, not only on policies 
toward China, but also on what constitutes 
sound journalism, 

I shall be explicit. Was Time’s report of 
your trip to the Orient “sympathetic”? No; 
and not merely because of our policy dis- 
agreement. It was unsympathetic because 
the reports from our correspondents in the 
Far East portrayed the incidents of your visit 
as unfortunate for our national posture 
there. 


Addressing myself to your 12-point letter, 
I shall skip some points that I consider too 
tenuous to warrant debate. There remain 
others worth talking about. 

For example, your No. 4, the bit about 
Castro’s beard. I shall concede that Time 
could have looked farther into your total at- 
titude toward Castro. However, you have 
been reported in rationalization of Castro’s 
acts, and it is not clear to us that you are, 
as you imply in your letter, his severe critic. 

Your No. 8, “understandably hesitant about 
going to Formosa.” Time did not imply that 
you were “afraid,” any more than you imply 
it in your explanation: “I didn’t want any 
sticky incident.” 

Your No, 10, “A glacial silence descended 
on the party.” Time was imprecise. Evi- 
dently your remark about shooting was not 
followed by silence.. However, a recheck to 
our correspondents in Hong Kong and 
Taiwan confirms that the Chinese guests at 
the party considered your remarks “pro- 
vocative”; that they maintained their 
tempers and good manners with conscious 
effort. 

Your No. 12, the Ambassador said in a 
press conference: “I have been in the foreign 
service 25 years and I think I am too experi- 
enced to propose that I debate with a Member 
of Congress on any matter.” That sounds 
convincing to me, 
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In sum: While I can see why you consider 
Time’s report tough, I consider it just and 
essentially accurate. Your shorter letter in- 
tended for publication will be published in 
the December 21 issue. Time will say that 
it stands by its etory. 

So, it is clear that we have more on which 
to disagree than we had before. I shall be 
happy one day to resume discussion with you 
on, for example, world law. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry R. LUCE. 
DECEMBER 7, 1959. 

Dear Mr. Luce: Many thanks for your 
prompt and careful consideration of my let- 
ter of November 25 protesting the distor- 
tions and inaccuracies in Time’s recent arti- 
cle about my Far Eastern trip. I am glad 
to know you intend to publish my other 
letter in your December 21 issue. 

You say that Time will say following my 
letter that it stands by its story which you 
regard as sound journalism even though— 

1. I didn’t “next” turn my attention to 
seething Cuba. 

2. Time, as you admit, could have looked 
further into my total attitude toward Castro. 
This wouldn’t be difficult. I inserted many 
speeches, etc., into the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp. Your Washington correspondent, Jerry 
Hannifin, is fully informed in this respect. 
I still say it’s “dirty pool,” not sound journal- 
ism, to use, all by itself, the quote you did. 

3. China was not a “new world” for me to 
explore politically. 


4. I didn’t ask to see Chiang so his being 
“too preoccupied” was irrelevant. 

5. Time was, as you admit, “imprecise” in 
reporting the response to my remark at the 
Taiwan dinner party. “Inaccurate” 180 de- 
gres is more precise. I note you do not com- 
ment on the misleading implication in “* * * 
and Porter returned to Tokyo the next day.” 

6. Both UPI and AF carried news stories, 
coming directly from the embassy, affirming 
MacArthur’s challenge to debate China policy 
with me. I don’t ask you to believe me. All 
I say is ask Gene Kramer of AP or Arnold 
Dibble (UPI) or your own Alex Campbell. 
Moreover, in the same conference where he 
said the words you quote in your letter he 
remarked that he had offered to debate the 
propriety of his refusing a transcript to me. 
I’m enclosing a thermofax of these news 
stories so you can see for yourself. 

I certainly cannot agree that Time’s report 
is “just and essentially accurate,” although 
I did anticpate that Time would stick by its 
story nevertheless. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLEs O. PorTER, 
Member of Congress. 





Dedication of the National Memorial 
Building of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, a 
longtime dream of nearly 2 million mem- 
bers of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States and its ladies auxil- 
iary was fulfilled on February 8, 1960, 
when President Eisenhower dedicated the 
magnificent white marble National Me- 
morial Building here in Washington, D.C. 
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Inside the handsome five-story struc- 
ture a perpetual light burns in honor 
of those soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
airment who paid the supreme sacrifice. 
As an office building and a memorial, it 
represents a tribute to both the living 


‘and the dead, a symbol of the purpose 


of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, to 
honor the dead by helping the living. 
Mr. Speaker, at this point in the Rrec- 
ORD, I should like to include the preamble 
to the constitution and objects of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States: 
PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION AND OBJECTS 
OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
Untrep STATES 


We, officers and enlisted men, and honor- 
ably discharged officers and enlisted men of 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps of the 
United States of America, who have served 
in foreign wars of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do unite to establish a permanent organ- 
ization, which shall be known as the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 


the amaigamation of the ict of the Philip- 
pines, American Veterans of Service, 
and the Army of the Philippines, Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, on September 14 to 17, 1914, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The objects of this association are frater- 
nal, patriotic, historical, and educational; to 
preserve and strengthen comradeship — 
its members; to assist worthy comrades; to 
perpetuate the memory and history of our 
dead, and to assist their widows and or- 
phans; to maintain true allegiance to the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and fidelity to its Constitution and laws; 
to foster true patriotism; to maintain and 
extend the institutions of American freedom; 
and to preserve and defend the United States 
from all her enemies, whomsoever. 


Mr. Speaker, members of the Veterans 
of Foreign. Wars who live in the Third 
District of Indiana are particularly proud 
that Mr. Samuel E. Leman, of Bremen, 
serves on the VFW National Council of 
Administration and that Judge E. Spen- 
cer Walton, of Mishawaka, a former 
VFW department commander and past 
chairman of the VFW National Legisla- 
tive Committee, now serves as vice chair- 
man of that committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be inserted in the ConcREs- 
SIONAL Recorp the following brief history 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States: 

HisToRY OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States was created by the merger in 1914 of 
three national societies of oversea veterans 
that were founded shortly following the close 
of the Spanish-American War in 1899. 

These societies were composed of small 
groups of veterans who yearned to perpetuate 
that spirit of comradeship that is known only 
to those who have shared dangers and hard- 
ships in the actual zones of warfare. 

The American Veterans of Foreign Service 
was chartered by the State of Ohio on Octo- 
ber 11, 1899. After a brief period of activity 
the founding chapter in Columbus became 
dormant but was later revived. 

The Colorado Society of the Army of the 
Philippines was in Denver, Colo., 
December 1, 1899, but it = functioned con~ 
tinuously since its 

Shortly thereafter, still t another society, al- 
so known as the American Veterans of For- 
eign Service, was formed at Altoona, Pa. 
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These various organizations merged their 


identities in 1914, at a convention in Pitts- 
to become the single nationwide 


as the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

From the very beginning, the new organi- 
zation took its place on the American scene 
as a major national veteran society, operat- 
ing on a nonpartisan, nonsectarian, non- 
profit basis. The close of World War I wit- 
nessed a great membership increase. As 
more and more oversea veterans joined its 
ranks, the VFW grew in prominence in na- 
tional affairs—not only as a veteran frater- 
nity but as a patriotic and service organiza- 
tion as well. 

, CAMPAIGN MEDAL SERVICE 


A unique eligibility qualification distin- 
guishes the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States from all other veteran organ- 
izations, past and present. Membership in 
the VFW is restricted to “any male officer or 
enlisted man, or any honorably discharged 
male officer or enlisted man, who is a citizen 
of the United States of America, and who has 
served in the military or naval service of the 
United States of America in any foreign war, 
insurrection or expedition, which service shall 
be recognized by the authorization of the 
issuance of a campaign medal by the military 
or naval service of the United States of 
America.” 

This campaign medal service requirement 
explains why veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, who founded the societies in 1899 
that later gave birth to the VFW, have en- 
joyed a common bond in this organization 
with the overseas veterans of subsequent 
wars, campaigns, and expeditions—including 
World War I, World War II and the fighting 
in Korea. 

Thus it is today that the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States continues to 
exemplify that “evergreen” characteristic 
that inspired its founders in 1899, when they 
ordained that campaign medal service should 
always be the basic membership qualification. 
More than 60 years ago these men planned 
that the VFW should continue to exist so 
long as American citizens are required to 
serve on “foreign soil o* in hostile waters” in 
defense of the American flag. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


The basic aims of this organization—for 
more than 60 years—have been definitely ex- 
pressed in a nationwide program of activities 
with a fourfold purpose:. (1) To insure the 
national security through maximum military 
strength; (2) to speed the rehabilitation of 
the Nation’s disabled and needy veterans; 
(3) to assist the widows and orphans, and 
the dependents of disabled and needy vet- 
erans; (4) to promote Americanism through 
education in patriotism and constructive 
service to the communities in which we live. 

This program is reviewed and strengthened 
annually on the basis of resolutions discussed 
and adopted at VFW national conventions. 


VFW NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE SERVICE 


It is the proud boast of the VFW that every 
major veterans welfare law now on the sta- 
tute books was either initiated or supported 
by this organization. These laws provided 
compensation for those suffering from serv- 
ice-connected disabilities; pensions for aging 
veterans with limited incomes; hospitaliza- 
tion and domiciliary care for needy veterans 
whose physical welfare requires proper hos- 
pital treatment; employment preference in 
civil service; housing and business loans; 
education and training, etc. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars legislative 
service in Washington works for the benefit 
of all war veterans—and to implement 
oe endorsed by each VFW national con- 
vention. 
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The legislative director prepares measures 
for introduction in the Congress. He repre- 
sents the organization at congressional hear- 
ings and keeps VFW members advised on cur- 
rent issues most important to all ex-service- 
men. 

Outstanding among VFW legislative ac- 
complishments are the major roles of this 
organization played in the creation of com-~- 
pensation, pension, hospital, and bonus 
benefits for World War I veterans, and their 
widows and orphans; passage of the GI 
bill of rights, and subsequent measures for 
both World War II veterans and Korean 
veterans, and pensions for their widows and 
orphans also. 

The VFW national legislative service also 
works constantly for the enactment of laws 
and policies that will strengthen the na- 
tional security and international relations 
designed to preserve peace for America in 
the future. 

SERVICE AND WELFARE 


The VFW maintains the central office of 
its national rehabilitation’ service in Wash- 
ington, D.C. This nationwide program 
serves all disabled veterans of all wars, mem- 
bers and non-members alike, in matters of 
Government compensation and pension 
claims, hospitalization, civil service employ- 
ment preference, etc. 

The VFW National Rehabilitation Service 
office in Washington, D.C., functions as a 
coordinating agency between the various 
agencies of the Federal Government and serv- 
ice officers of local and State VFW units. 
This office is staffed with claim experts and 
medical advisers qualified by study and ex- 
perience to prosecute the claims of individ- 
ual veterans seeking the benefits to which 
they may be entitled under the law, when 
such claims have been cenied on lower levels 
within the Veterans’ Administration. 


YOUTH WELFARE 


The VFW youth welfare program em- 
braces countless activities, all dedicated to 
the purpose of teaching the youth of Amer- 
ica the obligations of good citizenship. 
VFW local units throughout the country 
sponsor Boy and Girl Scout troops, musical 
units, rifle-clubs, teenage baseball and soft- 
ball teams, marble shooting contests, bowl- 
ing leagues, summer camps for underprivi- 
leged children. They cooperate with schools 
and churches, and—in every possible way— 
constantly strive to teach respect and rev- 
erence for America’s patriotic traditions, 


VFW NATIONAL HOME 


At Eaton Rapids, Mich., the VFW maintains 
one of America’s most wnusual child wel- 
fare projects. It is the VFW National Home, 
founded in 1925 as a home for the orphans 
of deceased and/or totally disabled oversea 
veterans. Functioning under the “family 
unit” plan, the home campus includes more 
than 30 family-size dwellings, each hous- 
ing a typical family group of children un- 
der the care of a trained housemother. 

The site is a 640-acre farm, equipped with 
adequate farm and dairy buildings, swim- 
ming pool, athletic fields, nursery, memo- 
rial chapel. and guest lodge, hospital, com- 
munity center and auditorium, playgrounds, 
orchard with farm land, and fields where 
crops of grain and garden produce are raised. 

Education, food, clothing, constructive 
play, physical welfare—all the essentials to 
well-rounded American youth—are supplied 
free of cost for the boys and girls who live 
at the home, plus financial assistance if 
they desire to obtain special training or col- 
lege degrees after they earn their high 
school diplomas. 

Today, more than 60 years since its roots 
took hold in 1899, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States fills an important 
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place as a great service organization—one 
that is still composed of oversea veterans 
exclusively and dedicated to the ideal which 
séeks to “honor the dead by helping the 
living.” 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presénted to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Brinter 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
- oe (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

39). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Family Farm Income Act of 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL HOGAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, the begin- 
ning and foundation of free enterprise 
in this country, and indeed of the whole 
concept of democratic representative 
government in America, was the family 
farm system of agriculture. Family 
farming has continued throughout our 
history to be one of the major bulwarks 
of democratic government and our 
American way of life. The basic ideals 
of freedom, liberty, and self-reliance 
that characterize the warp and woof 
of our social values and our competitive 
free enterprise system had their roots 
in the American family farm system. 
Many observers feel that if the trends 
of the past 7 years continue, the family 
farm will disappear, a victim of indus- 
trial-controlled vertical integration, 
factory farming or some other form of 
rationalized or collectivized agricultural 
production. 

Yesterday, the Congress received a 
farm message from the executive branch. 
This message was in two parts: Part 1 
was a reiteration of the recommenda- 
tions made by Secretary Benson, which 
experience has proven to be wrong, and 
which repeated hearings before our Com- 
mittee on Agriculture have shown to be 
completely devoid of any constructive 
solution of the major aspects of the farm 
income problem. The proposals which 
were yesterday reiterated have already 
been found in practice to have adverse 
results and the reports prepared for the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Senate Document No. 77 say these 
would be the results of future applica- 
tion of such policies: continued increase 
in farm production; continued piling up 
of surpluses in Government ownership; 
continued fall in farmers’ income, and. a 
continued increase in the middleman’s 
share of the consumers’ food dollar. 

The second part of the farm message 
from the executive branch was more 
reasonable. The second part of the mes- 
sage indicated a willingness on the part 
of the Executive to work with Congress 
to bring about an acceptable solution to 
these problems. The message said that 
the timeworn recommendations were 
preferred, but that alternative courses 
would be considered and not turned 
down out of hand. 

In the spirit of this second and more 
reasonable part of the farm message, I 
am today, in company with a large num- 
ber of colleagues, on and off the Com- 
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mittee on Agriculture, proposing for con- 
sideration, an alternative course, that 
will in our opinion raise not lower farm 
income, reduce not increase the Govern- 
ment cost of the farm program, and re- 
duce not increase the quantity of farm 
commodities in Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration inventories. 

The bill we are introducing today 
meets the President halfway on his pro- 
posed alternative ‘course. It provides 
means whereby farmers can make real- 
istic choices commodity .by commodity 
whether they wish to adopt the no-con- 
trols-low-supports approach favored by 
the executive branch or whether they 
wish somewhat more nearly adequate 
income stabilization levels and are will- 
ing to accept the self-discipline required 
to balance supply with demand at such 
stabilization levels. 

Title I of the bill, “Balancing Supply 
With Demand at a Fair Price” gives pro- 
ducers of each different commodity a 
choice, first whether they wish to solve 
the problems of their commodity by 
means of nationwide marketing orders 
similar to the orders in successful use 
now for many commodities, or alterna- 
tively they want to make use of some 
other type of commodity market stabili- 
zation procedure for their commodity. 


Part I, “Nationwide Marketing Or-' 


ders,” amends, as did the bill I intro- 
duced last spring, the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act of 1937 in several ways to in- 
crease the commodity coverage of the 
act and to improve its authorizations in 
other ways. Eligibility to make use of 
marketing orders would be extended to 
the producers of all commodities and 
thus they would take this load com- 
pletely off the Government and carry 
out the complete program for their com- 
modity on a self-help basis through an 
administrative board elected by produc- 
ers to operate the order. This part of 
the bill would authorize national, as well 
as regional, marketing orders. 

Part TI of the bill, “National Commodi- 
ty Stabilization Program” provides for 
the orderly termination of all of the price 
support and acreage allotment legisla- 
tion now on the books, except for tobac- 
co, sugar beets, sugarcane, and wool. 
In the place of existing programs, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be di- 
rected to work with producer-elected 
committees of producers of the different 
commodities to develop workable pro- 
grams at considerably less cost to the 
Government than existing programs. 

‘Section 151 of the bill directs the Sec- 
retary to initiate the use of a fair-price 
concept based upon the definition in the 
Agricultural Adustment Act of 1938. 

Section 152 requires the: Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish a farm com- 
modity program development committee 
for each commodity of importance where 
the supply exceeds the demand at a fair 


price, if the commodity is not already 
serviced by a nationwide marketing or- 
der under part I of the bill. This com- 
mittee would be made up only of pro- 
ducers of the particular commodity and 
would be elected by secret ballot by the 
producers of that commodity. 

The bill requires that the commit- 
tee be set up in a manner that will give 
appropriate regional representation to 
all production areas of the commodity, 
with one commodity committee member 
from each production area of equal size 
in terms of production and sales of the 
commodity. 

Section 153 provides that each such 
commodity committee shall, with such 
help as the Secretary shall provide, de- 
velop a workable income and supply 
stabilization program for that com- 
modity in accordance with the stand- 
ards specified in the following sections 
of the bill. When the committee has de- 
veloped a program for the commodity in- 
volved, they are ae to recommend 
it for adoption to the Rageahary of 
Agriculture. 

Whenever one of the commodity com- 
mittees recommend such a program to 
the Secretary he is authorized and di- 
rected to study it carefully to determine 
if the recommended program is consist- 
ent with the standards and yardsticks set 
up in the bill and if it is a feasible appli- 
cation of such standards and yardsticks. 
If he determines that these requirements 
are met, the Secretary shall then submit 
the proposed program to a referendum of 
the producers of the commodity. All 
commercial producers of the commodity 
with annual sales above $500 would be 
eligible to vote in the referendum. : 

If two-thirds of the producers voting 
in the referendum do not favor the pro- 
posed program, the existing program 
under existing law stays in effect. 

However, if two-thirds of the pro- 
ducers who vote favor the proposed new 
program, it shall be placed into operation 
by the Secretary, except that if it calls 
for expenditures from the Federal Treas- 
ury of more than $20 million per year, the 
program must be submitted, through the 
President, to Congress for review. ‘The 
proposed program would be submitted to 
the Vice President, who would refer it to 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the Senate, and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
who would refer it to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

If either such committee rejected the 
proposed program by resolution within 
90 days, it would not be placed into effect, 

Sections 155 and 156 established the 
standards or yardsticks by which the pro- 
ducer commodity. committees, the Secre-~ 
tary of Agriculture, and the Agriculture 
Committees of Congress must be guided 
in the development and approval of pro- 
posed programs. 
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The standards or yardsticks are: 

First. Each such program must pro- 
vide for a means to balance market sup- 
ply with demand at a fair price, while 
bringing about a reduction of at least 10 
percent of the Government inventory of 
the commodity each year. The needs of 
each commodity for special domestic wel- 
fare food utilization programs and spe- 
cial exports would be included, as well as 
regular commercial dollar demand re- 
quirements; 

Second. Establish means for adjusting 
such quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and individual farms; 

Third. Utilize as necessary a diversi- 
fied kit of income stabilization tools in 
workable combinations to meet the fair 
price objective. However, no method of 
income stabilization could be used that 
would result in the acquisition or storage 
by Government of any agricultural com- 
modities. Each such program must be 
designed to operate at an annual net 
cost to the Government of not more 
than 5 percent of the gross sales of the 
commodity. This would place a very 
strict limit -upon Government costs, 
much lower than has been expended on 
many commodities in each of the past 
7 years. Moreover, any payments or 
benefits under the act would be limited 
to not more than $5,000 to any one farm 
family in any one year. 

Section 157 of the bill requires that 
groups of closely related commodities, 
such as feed grains, be combined into a 
single program and considered as an in- 
dividual commodity. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
resale price would be set at the equiva- 
lent of the fair price rather than at 5 
percent above the support price as pro- 
vided in existing law. 

All provisions of the bill, if enacted, 
would terminate on December 31, 1965. 

Title II of the bill would institute a 
new welfare type food distribution pro- 
gram, aimed specifically at the high pro- 
tein foods such as meat, milk, and eggs. 
The Secretary would be directed to take 
from stocks of Comodity Credit Corpora- 
tion or to buy on the open market $500 
million per year of such foods for distri- 
bution to schools, public institutions, 
and needy people. For each approxi- 
mately $2 value of such high protein 
foods so distributed, the Secretary would 
be authorized to sell $1 in value of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks of feed 
grains. 

Title III of the bill, and again, this is 
substantially the same proposal which 
I submitted to the Congress last May 18, 
would carry out the recommendation in 
the farm message of the executive 
branch to take out of surplus commercial 
production up to 60 million acres of 
farmland and devote it to soil building 
practices. The provisions of this title 
would allow the discredited Soil Bank 
Act to remain expired, as it did on De- 
cember 31, 1959, and would not bring it 
to life or extend it. 

Instead, the bill that is being intro- 
duced today would expand and imple- 
ment the soil conservation program 
established under the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act of 1937. 
The new program would be a part of, 
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and an expansion of, the time proven 
ACP program approved and utilized by 
almost every farmer in the land over. the 
past 23 years. 

Under the program proposed in the 
bill, each participating farmer would 
contribute, without rental payments, not 
less than 10 percent of his tillable acres 
to a “producers’ contributed acreage” of 
the national soil building base. 

In addition to the producers contrib- 
uted acreage, each producer could place 
an additional acreage up to not more 
than 30 percent of his tillable land into 
the soil building base and receive pay- 
ments in kind equal to two-thirds of the 
annual production as rental. 

This proposal would meet the major 
recommendations in the farm message 
but would avoid some of the major de- 
fects that have shown up in the soil 
bank program. With producers making 
a partial contribution to the program in 
acres the cost should be greatly reduced; 
by not allowing any farmer to put more 
than a total of 40 percent of his land into 
the soil building base, the adverse situa- 
tions developing from the _ so-called 
whole farm approach would be avoided. 

Title IV of the bill outlines the legis- 
lative findings that orderly nationwide 
market stabilization and supply control 
measures are required to maintain 
orderly conditions of interstate com- 
merce in agricultural commodities. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. KASEM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. KASEM. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the efforts of the La Puente 
Players, a little theater organization in 
the 25th District of California, to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

The proclamation below was signed 
last week by Mayor S. Chester McIntosh, 
of La Puente. All of the proceeds of the 
presentation by the players will be do- 
nated to the City of Hope cancer re- 
search hospital which is also in the 25th 
District. 

Marguerite Brooks was one of the most 
beloved newspaperwomen our area has 
known and over the years became fast 
friends with a number of the Nation’s 
leaders. Cancer was the cause of her 
untimely death last year. 

The proclamation reads es follows: 

Be it resolved: The week of February 7 
through 13, 1960, shall be known to these 
parts as Marguerite. Brooks Memorial Week. 

Whereas Marguerite Brooks, cherished, re- 
spected, outstanding citizen of this city, 
active in community affairs, was called by 
the High Tribunal, the victim of cancer; and 

Whereas Marguerite Brooks’ final wishes 
included that funeral contributions be sent 
instead to the City of Hope, from which in- 
stitution she had received comfort; and 

Whereas the memory of Marguerite Brooks, 
charter member of La Puente Players, is 
being honored by that organization with on- 
stage prseentations of “Blythe Spirit,” Feb- 
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ruary 11, 12, and 13, 1960, in a Marguerite 
Brooks Memorial, with proceeds to the City 
of Hope; and 

Whereas the city of La Puente, cognizant 
of her outstanding abilities and continued 
contributions to the welfare of this commu- 
nity and local area, and desirous of publicly 
recognizing such exemplary citizenry, and 
abetting to the compliance of her final 
wishes does, therefore, proudly endorse La 
Puente Players’ tribute, the Marguerite 
Brooks Memorial, and proclaim in these 
parts the week of February 7, through 13, 
1960, as Marguerite Brooks Memorial Week. 

In testimony thereof, I have caused my 
signature to be hereunto affixed. Done in 
the city of La Puente, Calif., on this 3d day 
of February in the year of our Lord 1960. 

By the mayor: 

S. CHESTER McINTOSH. 


© 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to submit for reprinting in the ConGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD a most impressive article 
by Mr. D. W. Brooks, who is the general 
manager of the Cotton Producers As- 
sociation. This timely article was called 
to my attention by Mr. George W. Mor- 
row, an outstanding industrialist and 
civic leader in the lovely town of Grace- 
ville, Fla. The serious situation of the 
farmers generally appears to have 
escaped the attention of altogether too 
many of the Nation’s leaders who are 
more concerned with the sociological and 
industrial problems of the Nation’s popu- 
lation centers. Unless there is an im- 
provement in the status of agriculture, 
we may see farming as an industry killed 
except for the big corporation farmers 
in this country. 

The article follows: 

FARM OUTLOOK 1960 
(By D. W. Brooks) 


At the beginning of any new year all of 
us like to start with lots of enthusiasm and 
hope, believing that this is the way to ac- 
complish most. However, sooner or later we 
have to look at the bare facts as they are. 
When we take a look at the bare facts of 
agriculture, they make a sorry picture. 

All of our figures on this are generally 
based on average prices from 1947 through 
1949. This was a 3-year period between the 
Second World War and the Korean war and 
was the most stable period we have had in a 
long while. A careful study of the facts 
based on this period will show that agricul- 
ture has been taking a gradual beating in 
both directions. No. 1, our prices have been 
going down; and No. 2, our costs have been 
going up. Consequently, what is left for the 
farmer has been getting less and less. 

As an example, since the 1947-49 period the 
average price of agricultural commodities has 
gone down approximately 18 percent at the 
wholesale level. The average price of non- 
farm commodities at the wholesale level has 
gone up 28 percent. Even after agriculture 
has furnished the consumers of this country, 
farm commodities at 13 percent lower prices, 
the other parts of the economy of this coun- 
try, namely labor and industry, have not only 
eaten up the 13 percent but have increased 
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their cost 28 percent or a difference of 41 per- 
cen’. Consequently, even with the farmer 
taking a licking year after year the cost of 
living has been going up not only against 
consumers but against farmers themselves. 

We hear lots about industrial revolutions 
and industrial efficiency, the efficiency of 
labor, and so forth, in this country, but when 
you put the bare facts down and look at 
them, by far the most efficient operation in 
this country in recent years has been agri- 
culture. Except for agriculture the cost of 
consumer goods in this country would be 
much higher and the scale of living of the 
people of this country would be very low as 
compared to what it is today. 

The sad part is that the industry that has 
made the most progress in lowering its costs 
and reducing its prices to the consumers of 
this country is the industry that is now the 
most maligned, most misunderstood, and 
most condemned of any industry in this 
country. It is bad enough to have to take 
the licking that agriculture has taken for the 
benefit of the consumers of this country. 
When you have to take the licking, and then 
the cussing on top of the licking, it becomes 
unbearable. ; 

If you will study other industries in this 
country you will find that when they bring 
about tremendous increases in efficiency and 
lower their cost they can generally continue 
to hold their price level and the industry 
itself gets all or at least a good part of the 
benefit in the improvement of efficiency and 
lowering of cost. This has not been true 
at all in agriculture. The more efficient we 
become, the more we lower our cost, the 
worse shape we get in, because our prices 
go down faster than we can increase our 
efficiencies. 

As one illustration of this situation, I have 
recently made a study of the price of broilers. 
In 1953, only 6 years ago, our average price 
was running from 27 to 29 cents per pound. 
Even as late as 1955 we received as high as 
3014 cents a pound for broilers. During the 
past several months our price has been hold- 
ing around 1314 to 14 cents per pound, or less 
than one-half of the price during the same 
period of time 6 years ago. 

If any other industry in this country had 
been able to cut its prices in half, in the 
last 6-year period, it would be hailed as the 
business wonder of the entire world. But all 
that has happened to the broiler industry is 
that as fast as it has improved its efficiency 
the price has gone down and the farmers 
are obtaining far less money today for their 
labor than they obtained 6 years ago. 

During this same period the wages of 
labor in most industries have gone up at 
least 25 to 50 percent, and the price of non- 
farm commodities has gone up approxi- 
mately 25 percent. If some manufacturing 
industry, such as the automobile industry, 
had been able to reduce the price of its com- 
modity one-half in the last 6 years through 
lower labor costs and increasing its efficiency, 
it would be the marvel of the civilized world. 
Instead of paying $3,000 for an automobile, 
we would be paying $1,500 or less for the 
some automobile today. If this had hap- 
pened all the way through the industry, we 
would now have the highest scale of living 
the world has ever dreamed about, much 
less actually had. 

With this as a background, let’s look at 
what is ahead for farmers in 1960. The 
prediction now is that the income will go 
down 5 to 10 percent more. The prediction 
last year was that we would go down 5 to 10 
percent, but it is going to work out 15 per- 
cent down for 1959. The price trend is con- 
tinuing downward and the cost of things 
farmers have to buy is continuing upward. 
We are fast becoming an island of poverty in 
a sea of prosperity. Everybody seems to be 
getting rich except the farmers. Yet when 
you read the public press of this country 
about what the Government is paying out for 
farmers, they have thoroughly convinced the 
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consumers of this country that farmers are 
driving Cadillacs, they have so much money 
they can’t spend it, and they got all this 
money from the taxpayers. All of this 
indicates to me that we must do an entirely 
new job of thinking about farm programs 
and stopping this cost-price squeeze which is 
making peasants out of agriculture and kings 
out of other groups in this Nation. Nineteen 
hundred and sixty will probably be the most 
prosperous year this country has ever known 
for everyone except farmers. We are going 
down that same lonesome road that we have 
gone down for many years now. To me this 
indicates that we are going to have to change 
some roads, and we are going to have to use 
some of the techniques that have been used 
by labor and industry to carry them on the 
high road while we were going down the low 
road. 

The predictions now are that the net agri- 
cultural income in 1960 will be back to the 
1940 level. Industry and labor have moved 
forward 50 to 100 percent during this 20- 
year period. Agriculture is back where we 
started 20 years ago. If farmers were making 
the same per hour wage as that given recent- 
ly to steelworkers, milk would have to sell 
for $1 a quart and eggs $2 a dozen. 

Such a situation is a terrible reflection on 
the ability of people in agriculture. It indi- 
cates definitely that something is basically 
wrong and we had better start entirely on a 
new road. 

I wish that I could write an optimistic 
report telling you how good things were going 
to be in agriculture, but as far as I can see, 
no changes have been made which would 
indicate that we have any better chance to 
stop this cost-price squeeze in 1960 than we 
have had in the past. Surely there are 
enough brains in agriculture now for us to 
rethink and re-do our whole philosophy of 
agriculture in this country, so that we, too, 
can join in and ‘participate in this wave 
of prosperity that is engulfing our country. 
I am going to be writing articles from month 
to month as we move along suggesting possi- 
bilities of some changes in the direction in 
which we might go in at least getting some 
of the rewards which we deserve from the 
greatest production job and the greatest revo- 
lution that has ever taken place on this 
earth. 





Outstanding Alabama Editor Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A, ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lions Club in Piedmont, Ala., recently 
honored one of Alabama’s outstanding 
newspaper publishers, the Honorable 
Austin Johnson. 

“Mayor” Johnson is one of my dearest 
friends and neighbors down in Piedmont, 
and the newspaper which he puts out is 
widely respected, read, and quoted. 

I regretted very much that business 
has prevented my being in Piedmont to 
honor my good friend, and I wish to 
insert at this point in the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared in another out- 
standing newspaper in the same county, 
the Anniston Star. 

The editorial follows: 

ConoraTs, Mr, JOHNSON 

The entire populace of Calhoun County 
and members of the Alabama Newspaper 
Publishers Association in general will join 
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most heartily in the tribute that was paid 
Austin Johnson, editor of the Piedmont 
Journal, last night in observance of his 20 
years of perfect attendance at the Lions 
Club in that city. 

Mr. Johnson is one of Alabama’s most 
useful citizens. His weekly paper is one 
of the best in the State, his editorials 
being ably written and widely quoted. 
He has always been progressive in his point 
of view-and never hesitates to take a stand 
on anything that he conceives to be for 
the betterment of the State. 

It was fitting that the honor paid to 
Mr. Johnson by his fellow citizens and 
others from outside Piedmont was in rec- 
ognition of his 20 years of uninterrupted 
attendance at the meetings of the Piedmont 
civie club, of which he was one of the 
founders and a past president. 

And let it be said in passing that the 
Lions Club is one of the best of all the 
luncheon clubs that have sprung vp in 
this country in the last 50 years or so. 
Their affiliation has become international, 
and their service for the sick and handi- 
capped around the world has won them 
plaudits everywhere. 

But Mr. Johnson does not confine his 
activities to his paper and the Lions ex- 
clusively. He has served on the city coun- 
cil of Piedmont more than once and was 
one of its most outstanding mayors a few 
years ago. Indeed, he is always in the 
forefront of anything that is for the better- 
ment of his hometown. 

It is with genuine pleasure, therefore, that 
the Anniston Star joins with the Lions and 
the people of Calhoun County in general 
in congratulating Mr. Johnson on the recog- 
nition he has received for his many bere- 
factions to his city, county, the State and 
the country in general. May his pen be ever 
damp. 

Piedmont itself has been showing many 
evidences of growth and prosperity in re- 
cent years, the fine new hospital there 
being one of the more recent accessions. 
And the people of the community are to be 
congratulated as a whole on the recogni- 
tion they give to the outstanding service of 
their good citizens. 





“In God We Trust” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure on February 3, 1960, to repre- 
sent the people of Durant, Okla., in the 
presentation of a plaque to the main 
post office building in Washington, D.C. 
This bronze plaque bears the national 
motto, “In God We Trust,” and the offi- 
cial seal of the United States of America. 
This gesture was stimulated by a desire 
for public expression of the religious rev- 
erence and respect of the American peo- 
ple. 

Attending the official dedication cere- 
mony, in addition to representatives of 
the various departments and organiza- 
tions involved, were ministers of the 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths. 
Their remarks on this occasion indicate 
the fundamental beliefs on which our 
country is founded, as well as the cooper- 
ative spirit symbolized by this National 
Brotherhood Month. Under unanimous 
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consent heretofore granted, I include the 
invocation delivered by Rev. Bernard 
Braskamp, D.D., Chaplain of the US. 
House of Representatives; comments of 
the Very Reverend Monsignor Leo J. 
Coady, director of Catholic charities in 
Washington; and the benediction of 
Rabbi E. William Seaman, Washington 
Hebrew Congregation; be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

INVOCATION BY REV. BERNARD BRASKAMP, D.D. 


O Thou who wert the God of our fathers, 
we rejoice that Thou hast also been the God 
of all their succeeding generations. 

We humbly acknowledge that in our day 
and generation we are facing tasks and re- 
sponsibilities which challenge and demand 
the consecration of our noblest manhood 
and womanhood. 

Help up to feel that America’s great hour 
has come when we must revive our trust in 
Thee and in the spiritual foundations of our 
beloved country. 

Grant that all the barriers of doubt and 
misgiving which separate us from Thee may 
be supplanted and submerged by a renewed 
trust in Thee. 

Create within us those desires which Thou 
dost delight to satisfy. May we hold our own 
wishes in abeyance until Thou dost declare 
Thy will. On Thee may we depend for light 
to know, for wisdom to choose, and for 
strength to perform. 

Give us a greater faith in the glorious pre- 
diction that they who trust in Thee and 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles; they shall run and not be weary; 
they shall walk and not faint. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 

COMMENTS BY THE VERY REVEREND 
MownsiIcNnor Leo J. Coapy 


We in Washington are grateful to the peo- 
ple of Durant, Okla., for the interest they 
have taken in promoting this project of erect- 
ing plaques signifying the Nation’s trust in 
God in various public buildings in cities 
throughout the land. To me, it seems sig- 
nificant that here in Washington we have 
such a ceremony and such a plaque erected 
in a city which is the foundation of our 
Government, where all our ideals, all of our 
political philosophies have their roots, and 
all our aspirations find their highest embodi- 
ment in what we do here in this seat of 
government. 

It was a small thing perhaps but it is 
symbolic of a tradition and symbolic of the 
fundamental convictions that we share. 
Throughout the years they will have meaning 
for all of those who pass by in this post office. 
It is a reminder that the people who began 
this Government, the great men on whose 
philosophy our country is based, whose names 
are still held in reverence, were also men of 
aspirations and high ideals. 

They were men who were, in a sense, join- 
ers in that they joined spiritual ideals and 
political action. To me it is most significant 
that here in the city that bears the name of 
the Father of our Country, the first Presi- 
dent, a man who himself was deeply reli- 
gious, we today here are erecting a plaque sig- 
nifying our Nation's trust in God. It seems 
@ continuation of one of the things Washing- 
ton said in the last address that he made as 
President to the Congress of the United 
States: “I consider it an indispensable duty 
as part of my last official action as President 
to entrust to the protection of Almighty God 
our dearest country.” I think that these 
sentiments are being reiterated here today. 

We in Washington and throughout the 
country are grateful to you, Congressman 
ALBERT, the people of your district, and the 
city of Durant for the interest you have taken 
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in reinforcing our ideals by bringing to mind 
more forcibly and tangibly in this plaque the 
aspirations for which we all strive. 


BENEDICTION BY Rassr E. WILLIAM SEAMAN 


Lord our God, let Thy blessing, we pray 
Thee, rest upon our country and our people, 
guarding them from calamity and injury. 
Enlighten with Thy wisdom and sustain with 
Thy power those whom the people have set 
in authority, all who are entrusted with our 
safety and the guardianship of our rights 
and our liberties. May peace and goodwill 
obtain among all the inhabitants of our land. 
May religion spread its blessings among us 
and exalt our Nation in righteousness. 
Praised be Thou, O Lord, in whom we for- 
ever put our trust. Amen. 





The Library Services Act—Vital to the 
Nation’s Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, those 
c. us who believe deeply in democracy 
place great faith in the power of educa- 
tion to strengthen man’s ability to gov- 
ern himself, and indeed, to provide the 
basis for the future defense, security, and 
progress of our Nation. 

But education should not cease abrupt- 
ly with the ceremonious awarding of 
diplomas and degrees. It is a dynamic, 
continuing process which keeps freemen 
forever free. 

An essential ingredient of this process 
is books—books which are readily avail- 
able to all our citizens, regardless of the 
ability to pay. Such an indispensable, 
democratic service is provided by our 
free public libraries across the Nation. 

In 1956 Congress took a significant 
step toward expanding free public li- 
brary services where they were needed 
most—in our rural areas—by enacting 
the Library Services Act. Federal grants 
totaling $19,050,000 over the past 4 years 
have been invested in this program. The 
States have provided matching funds 
and imaginative leadership in extending 
library services into rural areas where 
books simply were not available to the 
people. 

My State of West Virginia has moved 
dramatically ahead under this program 
of Federal-State partnership. Per capita 
expenditures jumped from 26 cents in 
1956 to 45 cents in 1959. And the num- 
ber of West Virginians with library serv- 
ices has increased from 50 to 56.5 per- 
cent. 

In 23 counties in West Virginia, with a 
total population of 243,757, library serv- 
ices have been strengthened. Three 
bookmobiles are serving new regional 
libraries operating in eight counties, in- 
cluding two counties—Jackson and 
Roane—in the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict which I proudly represent. More 
than 184,000 books, including basic refer- 
ence collections, have been purchased for 
libraries throughout the State. 
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These significant beginnings in break- 
ing West Virginia’s book barrier have 
been made with only $277,921 in Federal 
funds and $174,246 in State contribu- 
tions. 

Thousands of West Virginians, how- 
ever, still do not have reasonable access 
to public libraries. In my congressional 
district alone, the citizens of two counties 
have no library services whatever. More 
than half of the people in 4 other counties 
among the 10 in my district are without 
library facilities. A similar story of li- 
brary neglect exists throughout West Vir- 
ginia. 

As my able colleague, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. EL.rotT] has pointed 
out, the absence of adequate library serv- 
ices is a national disgrace which reaches 
into practically every area of our country. 

Outstanding progress has been made 
in the past 3 years under the Library 


' Services Act, which began a new era of 


Federal-State partnership in making 
books available to all the people. 

My bill, H.R. 9574, would extend this 
act for another 5 years. I would like to 
urge my colleagues to vote for this exten- 
sion of the Library Services Act, which is 
making a dramatic contribution to de- 
mocracy’s growth. As Thomas Jefferson 
once remarked: “A nation that expects 
to be ignorant and free expects that 
which never was and never will be.” 





Moral Climate Held Chiefly at Fault in 
Scandals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS® 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an article from the New 
York Times of Sunday, January 31, 1960, 
under the heading of “Advertising: New 
Villain Is Tagged in TV.” 

The article is by Robert Alden and 
has some very interesting and timely 
references concerning the deported Lin- 
coln Steffens and a very active, patriotic 
and outstanding American, Philip Cort- 
ney, of New York. 

It is as follows: 

ADVERTISING: NEW VILLAIN Is TaGGEeD IN TV— 
Mora CLIMATE HELD CHIEFLY AT FAULT IN 
SCANDALS 

(By Robert Alden) 

Late in 1907, in a speech before some 100 
prominent Los Angeles businessmen, attor- 
neys, clergymen, and their wives, Lincoln 
Steffens, the journalist and an authority in 
his day on municipal corruption, was asked 
to give not a superficial view of corruption, 
but to get right to the basic roots of the 
evil. 

Mr. Steffens turned to the Bible and spoke 
of the original corruption that had taken 
place in the Garden of Eden: ~ 

“You want to fix the fault at the very 
start of things,” Mr. Steffens said, “ Maybe 
we can. Most people, you know, say Adam 
was to blame. But Adam, you remember, 
said that it was Eve, the woman—she did 
it. And Eve said no, no, it wasn’t she; it was 
the serpent. 
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“Right now you blame that serpent, 
Satan,” Mr. Steffens paused, almost as if he 
had finished. Then he went on: “Now I 
come and I am trying to show you that it 
was, it is, the apple.” 

INVITATION TO CORRUPTION 


After a long and searching study of cor- 
ruption across the United States, Mr. Steffens 
had concluded that any way of life that held 
up riches, power, and acclaim as prizes for 
success and conditioned people from the cra- 
dle to the view that these were the goals 
worth seeking no matter what the cost, not 
only invited, but insured corruption. 

At the present time, advertising, as hon- 
orable profession as any and a profession 
more creative than nrost, stands accused in 
the public mind of being guilty of a deep 
wrongdoing. 

To draw a parallel from Mr. Steffens’ Bibli- 
cal story, it is as if Charles Van Doren and 
his like were Adam, the television industry 
was Eve and the corrupter, at whom the 
finger of real guilt pointed, was the serpent, 
the advertising profession. 

The moral climate of the time, the actual 
villain that fostered this tragic disillusion- 
ment of the American public, goes virtually 
undetected. Advertising becomes the whip- 
ping boy to salve people’s consciences. 

The United States is today a rich country, 
the richest country in history. Its way of 
life is the most comfortable. It has more 
leisure, more food, more mobility, more good 
things to enjoy than any of the people were 
able to enjoy at the crests of other great 
civilizations. 

This great goal was achieved by good for- 
tune and, more important, by more than 300 
years of hard work. 

It was not achieved by long weekends and 
the notion that it is possible to get some- 
thing for nothing. It was achieved in spite 
of a small group who felt that it was all 
right to do things that were illicit—as long 
as it was possible to get away with it. 

To judge by reports of the Government’s 
Central Intelligence Agency, the United 
States today is becoming soft and flabby 
compared with another power that already 
has sent one rocket around the moon and 
shot another 8,000 miles onto a speck of a 
target in the Pacific. 


WARNINGS IN PAST 


The past warns us that great civilizations 
have been tumbled from their crests before— 
the Roman Empire, the Kingdom of Khmers, 
and the Court of Louis XIV. 

Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the Radio 
Corp. of America, said in a speech re- 
cently, that we ran the danger of confusing 
democracy with mediocrity, and that we 
might grow softer, more pleasure-loving, con- 
tent to squander our increasing leisure on 
the trivial, if not on the harmful, 

Later, on January 7 of this year, in a state- 
ment before the Federal Communications 
Commission, Philip Cortney, president of 
Coty, Inc., warned that “the degrading of 
our taste, the corruption of our morals, the 
juvenile delinquency to which many of the 
television programs nrake such an outstand- 
ing contribution, are too high a price to 
pay for so-called free television.” 

Mr. Cortney was not particularly advocat- 
ing pay television. He was advocating that 
television be taken completely out of the 
control of advertisers, that legislation be 
passed that “would specifically make it ille- 
gal and punishable by law for any advertiser 
to exercise control over programs.” 

That was Mr. Cortney’s drastic remedy for 
a situation in which the bill for television, 
the single greatest influence on the Nation, 
is picked up by advertisers, “whose main 
criterion for presenting a program,” according 
to Mr. Cortney, “is what is supposed to be 
most popular.’ 

The duty of television in these critical 
times for the United States, Mr. Cortney said, 
is not to pander to the low tastes, already 





debased by a steady diet of cheap entertain- 
ment, but to raise those tastes for the good 
of the public and the good of the country at 
a critical time. 

Is a remedy as drastic as Mr. Cortney’s 
necessary—a remedy that would specifically 
make it illegal for any advertiser to exerecise 
control over any program? 

Does tampering by advertisers automati- 
cally spell venality? In other media—news- 
papers, for example—such tampering does 
indicate corruption. 

And the chances are that if the notion that 
advertisers are degrading public taste be- 
comes widespread, then the connotation of 
venality in television programs produced by 
adivertisers will surely follow. 


ADVERTISERS’ TASK 


The responsibility thus becomes the ad- 
tisers’ to show that they are not only capable, 
but willing, to exercise the kind of influence 
on television programing that the television 
product, which they work on in cooperation 
with the networks, will be as good a job as 
the networks could do if the networks did 
the job alone. 

In proper perspective and with proper 
values, this task would not be a difficult one 
for the advertisers. However, in the present 
moral climate, where the most popular 
shows—no matter by what method their 
popularity is achieved—are the most sought 
after, the task becomes almost impossible. 





The World of Coos Bay (Oreg.) Wins 


Freedom Award 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following news story 
and editorial appearing in the February 
5, 1960, edition of the Coos Bay (Oreg.) 
World, a fighting and capable newspaper 
in my district. 

The World and particularly its news 
editor Jack Pease, brought to the atten- 
tion of its readers the fact that segrega- 
tion is not necessarily a problem one 
reads about—it can take place in your 
own backyard, as it did in the Coos Bay 
area. The work of the newspaper and 
its staff has, I feel, made Coos Bay a bet- 
ter place in which to live. 

Segregation is a national problem and 
it is high time we accepted this fact. 
Past time, indeed, that we put teeth into 
Federal civil rights legislation. 

The editorial and news story follow: 
[From the Coos Bay (Oreg.) World, Feb. 5, 
1960] 

Wor.p Gets FrEEDOM AWARD 

A:college, a newspaper, and a community 
worker have been selected to receive the an- 
nual Freedom Award for 1959 of the Portland 
Chapter, American Veterans Committee, 
a Chairman John Holley announced 

y- 

Reed College, the World of Coos Bay, and 
Mrs. Helen Catlin were chosen for their con- 
tributions toward achieving a more demo- 
cratic and prosperous America and a more 
stable world. 

The World, a daily newspaper of Coos Bay 
and the surrounding area, gave considerable 
space in its issue of December 7, 1959, to the 
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plight of a Negro serviceman’s family which 
was forced to leave the community because 
of abuse and inability to secure a home, 
“The stand of the World for human de- 
cency,” said the AVC selection committee, 
“was a community service which might easily 
have been slighted.” 


MRS. CATLIN 


Mrs. Helen Catlin was named because of 
her many years of volunteer services in a 
great many organizations and for a variety of 
causes. During the 1959 legislative session 
she worked successfully for a school of so- 
cial work for Oregon, long needed if Portland 
and other parts of the State are to be pro- 
vided with a supply of trained social workers. 

Among her many volunteer jobs she has 
been an active organizer and worker in the 
United Fund in the neighborhood division, 
has been a member of the advisory commit- 
tee to the board of control on the State 
training schools, and was a prime mover in 
the volunteer service bureau which gave help 
to many community organizations and in- 
dividuals. . 

At present Mrs. Catlin is employed as di- 
rector of volunteer services by the Boys and 
Girls Aid Society of Oregon. 

FREEDOM AWARD 


To Reed College goes a Freedom Award for 
the refusal of the college to use available 
Federal moneys for a student loan fund be- 
cause of the requirement that each student 
must sign a negative loyalty oath. 

Although a few other colleges in the East 
had taken a similar stand. Reed was the first 
college in the West to turn down such funds 
on the grounds that such an oath unfairly 
discriminated against college students alone. 

“Aithough the financial assistance would 
have been of substantial value to Reed Col- 
lege,” says John Holley, chairman of the 
AVC chapter, “this oath would have been 
in violation of traditional American positive 
affirmations of loyalty and implies that col- 
lege students are less trustworthy than other 
groups receiving Federal assistance. We just 
don’t possess that lack of confidence in 
young Americans,” he added. 

The American Veterans Committee waz 
formed at the end of World War II by a 
group of liberal-minded veterans headed by 
Charles Bolte. ; 

The group, according to Edgar A. Taylor, 
Jr., chairman of the Portland chapter's free- 
dom awards committee, dedicated its efforts 
more toward civil rights and social progress 
of veterans and all citizens than toward the 
customary veteran group goals of pensions 
and cash remuneration. 

Pease will be a guest of the Portland chap- 
ter at a luncheon in the town YMCA 
next Thursday, when he ll receive the 
award. ‘ 

Principal speaker at the award luncheon 
will be Dr. Ford Lewis, associate minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Portland. 
[From the Coos Bay (Oreg.) World, Feb. 5, 

1960] 


HONORS FOR THE WORLD 


Like the maker of better mousetraps, or 
the compounder of finer cheeses, the writer 
of newspaper stories mainly looks forward 
to the completion of his product -with the 
satisfaction any good craftsman knows. He 
hopes someone will get some good from it. 

He finds his satisfaction in the knowledge 
of a good job well done, for a good purpose. 

But occasionally, the merit of his work 
is so great that fellow men rise up and re-- 
mark that this is indeed a better mouse- 
trap, a better cheese, or a better newspaper 
story. 

And once in a great while, the quality of 
the product is so outstanding that special 
rewards are attached to the completion and 
presentation of the product. 

Paths are worn to the door of the mouse- 
trap maker, exhibition awards are given for 
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the finer cheese, and groups of persons who 
have special interests attach special merit to 
certain newspaper achievements. 

The World has been so honored today by 
the American Veterans Committee, a nation- 
al group dedicated to achieve a more demo- 
cratic and prosperous America and a more 
stable world. 

The World accepts the honor and transfers 
it to where the honor rightly belongs, to 
World News Editor Jack Pease, who spent 
many weeks sifting every detail of a story 
he wrote in December concerning the expul- 
sion of a Negro family from the bay area. 

The World is proud of Jack Pease for his 
achievement in winning the newspaper’s 
monthly award for the best story, and this 
honor from the American Veterans Commit- 
tee. 
However, we like to think that the greatest 
honor that can come to Mr. Pease is the cre- 
ation of a proposed community committee in 
the bay erea to see that such incidents do 
not happen here again. 

This, we feel, would be a true monument 
to his endeavors to educate the public to a 
better, more creative way of living with tol- 
erance and helpfulness toward all. This is 
the goal which he was seeking when he wrote 
the prize-winning story. 





Governor Faubus on Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I include an 
address by the Honorable Orval E. Fau- 
bus, Governor of Arkansas. 

The address is as follows: 


ApprREss or Gov. Orval E. Fausus, ARKANSAS 
ScHoot BoarRps ASSOCIATION, JANUARY 20, 
1960 


You are familiar with what has been done 
in Arkansas during my administration. The 
improvement and expansion of education has 
been and is a prime objective of my tenure 
as Governor. Moreover, your State govern- 
ment has assumed leadership in a reassess- 
ment program which is, at least, moderately 
successful. This reassessment program will 
furnish a firm base for local support of edu- 
cation and other county services. The re- 
assessment program is, perhaps, the most 
important single governmental improvement 
which has taken place in Arkansas during 
our lifetime. The program is receiving 
national attention. 

The 1957 general assembly passed a tax 
program designed to improve many of the 
fundamental services, including education. 
This program, enacted by a progressive leg- 
islature, resulted in a 30-percent increase 
in the salaries of classroom teachers. In 
addition, some increases have been supplied, 
or will be forthcoming, as a result of the 
reassessment program. Though our salaries 
are still far from what we consider adequate, 
they have substantially improved in recent 
years, and we have reason to be proud of 
what has been accomplished. 

I hesitate to quote a former resident of 
Arkansas, but Mr. Harry Ashmore, in his 
book, “The Negro and the Schools,” pub- 
lished in 1954, stated that “Arkansas ranks 
ninth among the 48 States in effort to sup- 
port public education in proportion to our 
ability to pay.” Assuming that the statis- 
tics reported by Mr. Ashmore were correct 
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(and since his statement contains only sta- 
tistics, I am inclined to accept them), we 
may be sure that Arkansas ranks at or near 
the top of the 50 States in support of educa- 
tion, in proportion to the ability of the 
people to pay. This is the real yardstick of 
the interest of citizens in their schools. 
Yet, funds available for education are insuffi- 
cient to meet what we consider adequate 
requirements. 

Let us review, briefly, some of the changes 
that have taken place during the past quar- 
ter of a century in our Nation. Twenty-five 
years ago when local school authorities took 
a@ look at sources of revenue with which to 
operate their schools, they discovered that 
75 percent of all tax revenue was in the local 
treasury, with probably 15 percent in the 
State treasury, and about 10 percent in the 
Federal Treasury. You are probably well 
aware, as am I, that these percentages have 
almost exactly reversed themselves. These 
figures do not hold exactly in all of the 
States, but on a national basis they are sub- 
stantially correct. Approximately 75 percent 
of all taxes collected go to Washington. 
Moreover, only about 4 percent of the cost of 
education is returned to the States. As a 
practical matter, therefore, school boards are 
required to depend upon two pumps: One 
in the local tax well, and one in the State 
tax well, and the combined yield of the two 
wells amounts to only 25 percent of the tax 
dollars of this Nation. You must secure 96 
cents out of every dollar to operate your 
schools from 25 percent of the tax revenue of 
our country: I submit that this is unreal- 
istic, and despite the fact that various po- 
litical angles are involved, a solution to the 
problem should be found. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has preempted many of the tax 
sources of the Nation, leaving little for the 
States to tax. 

The local tax well and the State tax well 
have both just about run dry, not from over- 
pumping by local and State agencies, but by 
transfer of the revenue to the Federal well. 
Instead of Federal aid to education, it would 
be better for the Federal Government to re- 
lease some of the revenue back to the local 
and State level, where the local and State 
tax pumps could obtain the needed revenue 
for public education. 

I cannot refrain from saying at this point 
that this solution to this overall problem 
must be discovered and implemented in 
keeping with the finest traditions of America. 
These traditions include local control of pub- 
lic schools. I am unalterably opposed to 
any Federal aid scheme which, through a 
required State plan or any other subtle way, 
attempts to control directly or directly the 
policies, curriculum, operating procedures, 
employment practices, or any other phase of 
the operation of the public schools of our 
State and Nation. Because we have no 
sound national policy dealing with educa- 
tion, we have a sort of crazy quilt Federal 
arrangement, so far as Federal participation 
is concerned. It is unfortunate, I think, 
that there are no signs pointing to an im- 
provement in the present situation. Our 
present programs have been evolved piece- 
meal as a result of pressures from groups and 
individuals. I am not saying that these pro- 
grams are bad, but the fact is that the Fed- 
eral Government has not faced up to the 
problem of establishing a sound policy, 
either by the legislative branch, or the execu- 
tive branch, in the fleld of public education. 
As a matter of fact, instead of principle, 
governing Federal policy action has preceded 
and tended to set policy. Many arms of the 
Federal Government are now dealing directly 
with educational matters. This may or may 
not be good in each instance, but, neverthe- 
less, it definitely proves that we have no 
national policy worthy of the name. 

The US. Supreme Court has seen fit to 
invade the legislative field by assuming au- 
thority which our Founding Fathers never 
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dreamed it would have. Action by what it 
considers political expediency, even by the 
Supreme Court, cannot be justified. 

Other less-serious examples of Federal in- 
vasion of States rights in the field of educa- 
tion could be listed. Categorical legislation 
supplemented by legal interpretations of 
Federal counsel, curriculum making by spe- 
cial legislation, and the gradual support of 
special aspects of education have all resulted 
in a degree of Federal control in specialized 
areas. We are not debating the desirability 
of any of these programs, but these examples 
are given to support my statement that a 
national policy in the field of education is 
sadly lacking. 

Among the fundamental questions in- 
volved in Federal support-for education are: 
(1) Shall the States control the policies, cur- 
riculum, and all operating phases of their 
own schools, in keeping with the Constitu- 
tion adopted by our Founding Fathers? and 
(2) Should Federal assistance be general, 
broad, Federal support for all phases of edu- 
cation, instead of categorical aid which is 
the present pattern of Federal support of 
education? 

My position with reference to the first 
fundamental question is well known. I 
shall not retreat from this position. If we 
must submit to the Federal Government in 
order to secure general Federal support, I 
would be the first to say that Congress should 
not pass such legislation. I am opposed to 
controls, however subtle and innocent they 
may appear. Some existing controls are not 
so subtle in nature. 3 

Several programs which have received and 
are receiving Federal support, which are 
categorical in nature, are excellent. The 
school lunch program, which is essentially a 
welfare service, is a good example. The re- 
habilitation program for the disabled, which 
began as an educational program, but is 
largely now in the category of health and 
welfare services, is another example. Voca- 
tional education has done much for our Na- 
tion and our State. All of these programs, 
as well as the new National Defens. Educa- 
tion Act, are categorical in nature. It is 
interesting to note, I believe, that these pro- 
grams all have Federal controls, some of 
which are minor, but they, nevertheless, 
exist. For example, State plans must be sub- 
mitted by the States and must receive Fed- 
eral approval. The requirements of these 
State plans are contained in outline which 
are written by Federal authorities as a result 
of interpretations written by Federal ‘law- 
yers. It is hardly necessary to pursue fur- 
ther a description of categorical aid and how 
it works in the States. 

The States, due to limited tax sources.and 
the heavy cost of education, have and prob- 
ably will continue to accept categorical aid. 
A hungry man would be most likely to accept 
two pieces of bread, even though he would 
very much desire to have a full meal. In- 
adequate financial support is the funda- 
mental reason States and local communities 
accept Federal assistance, regardless of how 
meager such funds are in comparison to the 
total cost of education. But this does not 
mean that a firm, sound, and sensible Fed- 
eral policy should not be established. It is 
my considered judgment that the lack of 
such a policy is the fundamental reason for 
much of the misunderstanding in the field 
of education, as regards Federal-State rela- 
tionships in fiscal affairs. 

In light of all facts involved is broad pur- 
pose, general Federal aid to education at the 
elementary and secondary level- desirable? 

I do not believe this question can be an- 
swered at the moment by simply a yes or no. 

If the Federal Government, through the 
ledership of either the executive or legisla- 
tive branch, could present to the Congress, 
& comprehensive proposal which would estab- 
lish a broad, sensible Federal policy in the 
field of public education, many arguments 
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in the affirmative are readily available. The 
development of such a Federal policy would 
be a difficult and tedious task, but the im- 
portance of education makes it highly de- 
sirable that sound leadership in this area 
be exercised. 

In the event a sound Federal policy with 
reference to education is not developed, it is 
my considered judgment that the exten- 
sion of Federal aid would be dangerous, The 
control of the minds and hearts of the young 
people of this Nation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the control of the curric- 
ulum of the schools, would eventually re- 
sult in the people’s losing most of their rights 
which we all cherish. . 

It is significant, I think, that all dicta- 
tors project youth orgainzations having as 
their purpose indoctrination to the point that 
submission by future generations to dictator- 
ship will be assured. I do not mean to im- 
ply that this would necessarily be true with 
the extension of Federal aid to education, but 
I am most emphatic in my belief and con- 
viction that the people should take no 
chances on interpretations of acts of Con- 
gress by Federal lawyers who have as a pri- 
mary purpose the extension of the powers of 
the Federal Government. It is almost trite 
to add that those who are always promoting 
the authority and power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at the expense of the States have 
little or no regard for the rights of the States. 

The school boards of this State have not 
only the right, but also the duty to defend 
the rights of the people to manage their own 
school affairs. I pointed out yesterday to 
the general assembly that no school district 
in Arkansas has been forced to integrate its 
public schools over the objections of the local 
authorities. 

School boards as a whole have done-.an 
excellent job in administering affairs of their 
districts. You are to be commended for the 
job you are doing, and you may be assured 
of the continued support of education by my 
administration. 

I am sure that all of you have noted from 
the press the reports of the increase of rev- 
enue. If the trend continues, as it has up 
to the present time, we will probably have on 
hand some surplus funds by the end of the 
next fiscal year. 

An appropriation was made at the last 
regular session of the legislature which was 
more or less a faint hope at the time, with 
not much expectation of. its becoming a 
reality, of $600,000 for construction at the 
State hospital, and $400,000 for continued 
construction of facilities at the Children’s 
Colony at Conway. Already we have been 
able to determine that these funds will be 
available, and both the State hospital and the 
Children’s Colony have: been given the go- 
ahead for the construction projects which 
were authorized. 

This means that beginning with the fiscal 
year of 1961-62, we will be collecting funds 
over and above our present allocation of $93 
million. I feel that most of this increase 
will be justifiably allocated to public educa- 
tion—perhaps as much as 60 percent to the 
public schools, or anywhere from 60 to 75 
‘percent for the public schools and higher 
education, This means that as a result of 
the program enacted by the 1957 session of 
the general assembly, public schools will con- 
tinue to benefit, and that further increases in 
the salaries of public-school teachers can be 
anticipated from this revenue. 

Now, there is something that I don’t want 
to see happen between the public schools and 
other State agencies. I remember once, when 
teaching school in a rural community in the 
midst of the depression, that a pie supper 
was announced, to be held at the schoolhouse. 
The proceeds were to be used to buy curtains 
for the little one-room school, in order that 
school plays and-social programs might be 
held, and to buy candy, oranges, etc., for the 
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children of the district at Christmas time. 
In a rural community such as that in those 
times, no one was left out from the Christmas 
tree program. A check was made of all the 
children in the community, and the people 
who sponsored the program saw to it that 
each and every child had a package under the 
Christmas tree. Sometimes this package of 
candy, oranges, and nuts was the only thing 
some of the children of the poor families re- 
ceived at Christmas. 

As the rural schoolteacher, I served as clerk 
at the pie supper. I wrote down the name 
of the purchaser, the price, and the sale price 
of the pie. Before the pie supper began, the 
question came up as to what would be done 
if the pie supper did not bring in enough 
funds to purchase both the curtains for the 
school and the candy for the Christmas pro- 
gram. They got into a big argument about 
the matter. Some people got angry and left. 
Some of the women took their pies and went 
home, and one lady made us give her the 
money for which her pie had been sold. The 
dispute created bitterness that lasted for 
weeks, perhaps months. 

When the program was all over, there were 
sufficient funds for both purposes. The dis- 
pute was entirely unnecessary, and need 
never have occurred. 

Now, I don’t want the public schools to 
get into a dispute with other State agencies 
over the division of these funds until the 
time the funds beco..e available. There is 
no need for a fight over something which we 
may not yet have. By the time the next leg- 
islature meets in regular session, there may 
be enough funds to divide equitably between 
the public schools, the colleges, and other 
State agencies, and have enough to benefit 
all. That will be much better than fighting 
over the funds before they ever become avail- 
able, or before the division is made. 

In conclusion, I sometimes think of the 
great differences in our public schools of 
today and even a short 25 or 30 years ago. As 
a boy, I attended a one-room school. It was 
so large that it had to have three windows 
on each side. The only equipment other 
than the seats was a pot-bellied stove in 
the center, which we boys fed with wood, a 
water bucket and dipper, which all of us 
used, a rather poor-quality blackboard with 
chalk and erasers. The only thing in that 
room to be used in training boys and girls was 
the teacher’s hickory switch, which he kept 
over the blackboard. At that time, there 
was not even a well nearby to supply the 
water. We carried it a distance of almost 
half a mile to the school from the spring. 
High school training was unavailable to the 
great majority of boys and girls then, just 
as it was unavailable to me. 

Now we have modern buildings with cen- 
tral heating. I have often thought of how 
wonderful it is to come into a building and 
be just as comfortable in the far corner as 
you would in the center, where it appeared 
the stove ought to be, or at one end of the 
building where there might be a fireplace. 
Instead of walking through the cold in the 
winter, or the summer heat, along rough 
roads, crossing swollen streams on foot logs, 
children are now transported in buses on 
vastly improved country roads, or hard-sur- 
faced highways. High school training is 
available to all boys and girls anywhere in 
the State of Arkansas. Almost all schools 
have ample facilities for a modern athletic 
program. In those old days, there were no 
athletic facilities at all. 

With all of this great improvement, I still 
sometimes wonder—Will the time come when 
we look back on the days of the one-room 
school as the best era in American educa- 
tion? In those days the academic facilities 
may not have been so adequate and expan- 
sive as today. Athletic programs were lim- 
ited, or nil. Yet, there was something we 
learned from those one-room schools which 
does not appear to be quite so well promul- 
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gated today. That was a basic integrity, 
honesty, fair dealing, civic-minded attitude. 
Most of the boys and girls from those one- 
room schools became good citizens, although 
they may not have been the best educated. 

There is a great increase in juvenile delin- 
quency and crime in this modern age. Are 
our more modern schools failing in this pur- 
pose of moral training in which the old one- 
room school system did such a magnificent 
job? Remember that a boy or girl with a 
bad attitude who acquires a good education 
merely becomes a more clever shyster or 
crook. I say that it is not enough to make 
our students masters uf English, good mathe- 
maticians, scientists, engineers, or pubiic 
speakers. There must also be inculcated into 
them a genuine’ understanding of the basic 
principles of democracy, and a Christian at- 
titude, which will make them good citizens, 
or else we fail in our purpose of education. 

Unless we do this, it won’t make any 
difference how much money is made avail- 
able. It won’t make any difference how fine 
the buildings, how luxurious the facilities, 
how high the teachers’ salaries, how high the 
degree of academic skill. Our civilization 
will fail, and if this occurs, we will, of course, 
look back upon the time of the one-room 
school as the golden era of American edu- 
cation. 

This need not be so, and I hope it is not 
so. But we must assume our responsibilities 
in this respect, because fine buildings and 
high salaries are not all it takes to provide 
for good education and good citizenship, 
which are n to preserve our great 
American way of life. 





High Cost of Motor Accidents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS - 


OF ALABAMA. 
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Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker; Dr. 
Theodore R. van Dellen’s column, “How 
To Keep Well,” recently dealt with the 
terrible toll of highway traffic accidents. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include this column: 

How To Keep WELL 
(By Dr. Theodore R, van Dellen) 
THE HIGH COST OF MOTOR ACCIDENTS 

The familiar picture of the soldier boy 
saying goodby to his teary eyed parenis 
should be applied to those who climb into a 
car every day and wave as they leave for 
work, the grocery, a Saturday night date, a 
Sunday drive, or a weekend trip. These in- 
dividuals stand a greater chance of getting 
hurt than does the soldier. 

Motor vehicles have been booby trapping 
us for years. The number of people injured 
on the highways in a single year is greater 
than the sum of the nonfatally American 
wounded in the eight principal wars during 
the 184 years of U.S. history. 

Purthermore, the slaughter is not lessen- 
ing. Automobiles killed more people during 
the first 6 months of 1959 than they did 
during the same period in 1958. The death 
rate, as measured per 100 million miles of 
travel, may have fallen if we consider the 
greater number of cars on the road and the 
increase in drivers. But statistics are of no 
consolation to the widows, orphans, and 
parents of the victims. 

Each year approximately 44%4 million per- 
sons are being injured in vehicle accidents. 
Fatalities usually make the headlines but I 
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have yet to read a newspaper that carried a 
week-by-week account of what happened to 
the injured. 

Many are disabled for life despite the best 
medical care. They spend months or years 
in hospitals. Others are plagued with com- 
plications thereafter. A head injury, for ex- 
ample, may be followed by headache, dizzy 
spells, or unusual disturbances. Ugly scars 
may affect the personality. Paralysis, loss of 
limbs, or blindness means permanent dis- 
ability. 

These injuries are getting to be more 
costly insurancewise and in every other way. 
The insurance companies pay enormous bills 
but who actually pays them? These firms 
are not philanthropic or benevolent organi- 
gations with unlimited funds; their income 
stems from premiums. Who pays the pre- 
miums? You and I—and the more acci- 
dents, the higher the premium. 





The Buffalo Post Office Project 
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Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of the House the 
high-handed procedure that a member 
of the President’s Cabinet is following in 
attempting to railroad through this Con- 
gress his request for funds in the 1961 
budget. I refer to the Post Office De- 
partment’s request for $80 million for 
post office modernization in fiscal 1961. 

Here is a little background: About 3 
years ago the Post Office Department de- 
cided to proceed promptly with plans for 
a new working post office! at Buffalo, 
N.Y. There were two false starts, but 
finally the Department acquired an ac- 
ceptable site near Central Terminal. 

The next step is to obtain architec- 
tural and engineering plans. Despite re- 
peated inquiries, the Department gives 
little satisfaction as to the schedule for 
this Buffalo project. 

Now, we are learning why the Depart- 
ment has been so indefinite. Indeed, 
Buffalo stands to suffer a great disap- 
pointment in a few days—the revelation 
that there will be no funds in the 1961 
budget for equipping the proposed 
Buffalo post office. And if there is no 
money to equip it, it is logical to expect 
that the construction schedule will be 
delayed accordingly. 

Two weeks ago, I publicly stated that 
the Postmaster General was playing poli- 
tics with the Buffalo Post Office project. 
Now the proof is out. 

In submitting his budget to the House 
Appropriations Committee, the Post- 
master General has juggled the positions 
of projects in each section of the coun- 
try in the hope of insuring that not one 
penny will be cut from his request for 
equipment and modernization funds. 

Whereas recently Buffalo was ranked 
fifth in priority, now the Postmaster has 
placed Buffalo second from the bottom 
of the list—17th among 19 projects. 

By juggling the positions and knowing 
that one of the Congressmen from our 
area is a member of the powerful Sub- 
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committee on Post Office Appropriations, 
the Postmaster General has placed Buf- 
falo in the lowest priority category to 
accomplish his deal. This maneuvering 
on his part has led me to the opinion 
that Mr. Summerfield is blackmailing the 
committee. 

No one has done more than Congress- 
man PILiion in getting the ball rolling 
for the eventual construction of a new 
post office in our city. Since coming to 
Washington, I have cooperated and done 
everything possible to be of assistance. 
It is my true feeling that this should be 
a nonpartisan project for it will benefit 
all the people in Buffalo and the sur- 
rounding area. 

One of our principal postal facilities in 
Buffalo is being rented at a high rental 
cost. The landlord will not renovate or 
repair the building. If the health in- 
spectors made a thorough inspection, 
they would find it should be condemned. 
The amount spent here for rent could be 
saved and used for new equipment. 

In a letter to me, dated as late as 
December 21, 1959, the Deputy Assistant 
Postmaster General, Mr. Rollin D. Bar- 
nard, wrote as follows: 

We appreciate your expressions concerning 
the need for improved facilities in that city 
[Buffalo]. The Department has been aware 
of this need for some time. 


In several letters to the Postmaster 
General, I pointed out to him the dilapi- 
dated condition of the present facilities 
and the outmoded and antiquated equip- 
ment. I repeat that if Benjamin Frank- 
lin could return and take a walk through 
our post office, he would see some of his 
very own inventions. 

Congressman PrLuion, who is highly 
regarded among his colleagues on the 
Appropriations Committee, has been out- 
spoken in his efforts to obtain economy 
in government, and I am sure the Post- 
master General is well aware of this fact. 
With this in mind, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is playing the game of cat and 
mouse, and is saying, in effect, if you 
want to see a post office constructed in 
Buffalo, then do not cut any of our ap- 
propriation request for post office equip- 
ment and modernization. 

I wish to state now that if funds are 
not included in the Department’s appro- 
priation bill for our post office, as ap- 
pears inevitable, I will ask the coopera- 
tion of the committee for an amendment 
to the bill which would earmark at least 
$3 million for equipping the new post 
office in Buffalo. 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 


from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S.C., 
of February 4, 1960: 
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Honesty Strritt Best PoLicy 


A letter published by the Oklahoma City 
Better Business Bureau has something to 
say about the public indignation that fol- 
lowed the revelations of rigged television 
quiz shows—with accompanying demands 
for more investiagtions of advertising, more 
crackdowns and, more Government regula- 
tion. 

“The whole shameful mess is a dramatic 
illustration of the inevitable result when 
business fails to regulate itself,” says the 
letter. The point is that if business fails 
to police itself, somebody else, probably Gov- 
ernment, will do the policing. 

“The bureau’s publication adds that the 
situation amounts to “a challenge to every 
field of business to clean house * * * to the 
retailer who uses ficticious comparative 
prices—to-the stock salesman who misrep- 
resents, either by what he says or by the 
information he withholds—to the automo- 
bile dealer who lies about the condition of 
the used cars he is selling—to the TV serv- 
iceman who charges for unnecessary parts 
and service—to the * * *. We could run 
the whole gamut of business. Every business 
and professional field needs continuous self- 
scrutiny, so that bad practices can be elimi- 
nated before they cause public scandal.” 

If free, private enterprise is to live, it must 
have ethics that meet the public concept of 
what is right, decent, and honest. If it fails 
to establish and maintain such ethics, it will 
be asking for punitive treatment. 
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Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the Nashville Banner, a great 
southern newspaper, an editorial rela- 
tive to our distinguished colleague, Rep- 
resentative J. CarRLTON LOSER. Repre- 
sentative Loser is an outstanding lawyer 
and is held in high esteem by everyone 
who knows him. The outstanding abil- 
ity he possesses will be a great asset to 
the Committee on the Judiciary in this 
body. 

This editorial is very timely and I 
commend it to those who are interested 
in this matter. The editorial follows: 
[From the Nashville Banner, Feb. 5, 1960] 

We Have Civm Ricuts Laws 


US. Representative J. CARLTON LOSER is on 
firm ground when he objects to the so-called 
civil rights proposals and the measure which 
would establish Federal voting registrars, 
basing his reasoning on the fact that these 
fields are amply covered by the U.S. Consti- 
tution. 

For instance, that document states it is 
unlawful to hold a person in involuntary 
servitude; rights of citizenship cannot be 
abridged and voting privileges cannot be 
denied any person regardless of race or 
color. 

These civil rights are embodied in arti- 
cles 13, 14, and 15 and, as Mr. Loser points 
out, they adequately cover the situation, 
there being no reason—other than for vote- 
getting purposes—to attempt to further 
shore up the Constitution. 

It also is questionable if Congress has the 
right to give the Federal Government more 
power in these fields by merely passing laws. 
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It has been suggested that if the field is 
expanded it would take a constitutional 
amendment, a somewhat more difficult proc- 
ess since it requires passage by a two-thirds 
majority of both Houses and subsequent rati- 
fication by three-fourths of the States. 

If, as charged, some States have been 
abridging the civil rights of certain citiezns, 
the Federal Government has been remiss in 
not seeking relief for them. The Attorney 
General of the United States has enough 
basic law to act if action is called for. 

Mr. Loser, a former district attorney gen- 
eral of Davidson County, has reiterated a 
cogent point. 





The Customs Service 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include an editorial appearing in the 
Journal of Commerce on December 3, 
1959, calling attention to our Customs 
Service. 

The Customs Service is one that plays 
an important part in the economy of our 
country. It is the agency that collects 
the import duties on foreign articles that 
enter our commerce, and the efficiency 
and competence of this Service is of 
prime importance to the importing and 
shipping industries. 

Customs has been doing a highly cred- 
itable job all over the country, and a 
greatly increased workload has been 
handled under adverse conditions. How- 
ever, there is undoubtedly room for im- 
provement and the article entitled 
“Streamlining Customs” that appeared 
in the Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial on December 3, 1959, is well 
worth reviewing. 


The Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial is an authoritive trade newspa- 
per that reflects the thinking of those 
in the importing, exporting, shipping, 
and related industries. The suggestion 
in this editorial that an impartial man- 
agement group survey the idea of de- 
centralizing Customs appears to have 
considerable merit. It is said that sub- 
stantial savings can be realized by this 
streamlining, and if appropriation dol- 
lars can be saved in this manner, the 
possibility should be explored to its full- 
est extent. 

The article follows: 

STREAMLINING CUSTOMS 

Customs in this country is big business. 
Just because it has no profit incentive does 
not mean that it can be run without proper 
respect for sound business principles. Its 
operations must be conducted with greatest 
possible efficiency and at the lowest possible 
cost. 

We wonder whether this is true in the 
current way the affairs of the Customs 
Bureau are being run or whether the Bureau 
is missing some obvious and valuable chances 
of reducing the costs of its operations and, 
at the same time, improve its services to boot. 
There is now a wide duplication of jobs which 
could be eliminated. 
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At least one of the high officials of the 
organization believes that the Bureau of Cus- 
toms could do a whole lot better—increase its 
efficiency, serve the public better, and greatly 
reduce the cost of its operation. 

He is Robert W. Dill, the collector of the 
port of New York, who believes that all these 
desirable results can be attained by moving 
the Bureau of Customs from Washington to 
New York and combining it with the col- 
lector’s office in New York into one central 
agency. 

Ever since Mr. Dill came up with his pro- 
posal to shift the Bureau of Customs to New 
York, he has been getting the cold shoulder 
from most of his colleagues in Washington. 

That is understandable. Why embark on 
new experiments when everything runs 
smoothly? Why exchange the pleasant 
Washington atmosphere with life in boister- 
ous New York? 

New York collects: roughly 40 percent of the 
customs revenue, has roughly 40 percent of- 
the customs employees, has nearly all over- 
seas passenger traffic by sea and the greatest 
number of overseas passengers by air. Thus, 
New York would seem to be the logical place 
where the Bureau of Customs should be 
located. 

There are other reasons for this as well: 
The majority of leading importers and ex- 
porters are located, or at least fully repre- 
sented, in New York. The headquarters of 
the principal steamship lines and airlines 
are located here. The trade associations 
which have regular dealings with customs 
operate from New York. The Customs Court 
and the Customs Bar Association are in New 
York, not Washington. 

Yet customs and Washington have gotten 
so used to each other, that it would take 
more than logic to blast them asunder. 
Washington may let customs go, but will 
customs give up Washington? 

They nearly parted company during the 
war when Washington became too crowded 
with Government offices and bureaus; and 
construction could not keep up with the 
demand for space. 

Had the separation gone through then, 
chances are that Customs never would have 
returned to the Nation’s Capital. Now it 
will take a miracle or a major blast ta accom- 
plish such a divorce. At any rate, it will 
take a hard and tough uphill battle to make 
New York acceptable to the Bureau’s top 
hierarchy. 

This means that, for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, Customs will keep on operating as it 
always has: slow, cumbersome, in pretty 
much of a what’s-the-hurry philosophy. 
Ac!ually, under the present system Washing- 
ton has New York do a lot of the work that 
should be done at the policy level. Wash- 
ington frequently queries New York for 
advice. And New York, on the other hand, 
has to settle many of its local problems with 
a detour via Washington. When problems 
arise in other ports, they go to Washington 
first and from there to New York. Decisions 
that should take a few days at worst, drag 
out for weeks and often months. New 
York's position in this respect, by the way, 
is so unique that other ports could hardly 
object to such a move as regional dominance. 

The present split agency setup also costs 
a good deal of time and money in travel from 
New York to Washington and vice versa, 
These expenses are a big item in the 
Bureau’s budget. They also increase the 
costs of doing business with the Govern- 
ment—unnecessarily, 

Those opposed to a removal of the Bureau 
of Customs to New York feel that this would 
complicate the liaison with other Washing- 
ton bureaus and would be unfair to Mem- 
bers of Congress who jealously guard their 
ready access to the Bureau. 

Actually, such contact work could be 
maintained by a small group of high-ranking 
Customs Officials to be left behind in Wash- 
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ington in case of a move to New York end 
such a setup probably would function better 
than the present one. 

It would take the suspicion of undue in- 
fluence, improper use of lobbying, log- 
rolling or what have you out of the Customs 
setup. Thus this argument, if brought up 
at all, would favor the move rather than 
weigh against it. 

At the very least, the idea merits an inde- 
pendent survey—preferably by & manage- 
ment group having no identification with 
either side. 





Boy Scouts of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, as we 
all know, this is Boy Scout Week. It also 
marks the 50th anniversary of the Boy 
Scouts of America. It is therefore fitting 
that we Americans join in paying tribute 
to Boy Scouts’ everywhere, and to the 
men and women who have so selflessly 
dedicated themselves toward the ad. 
vancement and betterment of America’s 
youth by serving as scoutmasters, den 
mothers, unit leaders, and committee 
members. 

The Boy Scout organization has come 
a long way since its inception 50 years 
ago when it was incorporated February 
8, 1910, under the laws of the District 
of Columbia. To mark the immediate 
recognition of the importance of this bold 
concept, that same year President Taft 
accepted the office of honorary president, 
and Theodore Roosevelt honorary vice 
president. During the following year the 
membership grew to 61,495 Scouts and 
Scouters. 

The Scouts can well look back in pride 
on its work in behalf of our country dur- 
ing times of stress. In 1917 the Scouts 
rendered nationwide first aid service in 
the influenza epidemic. Exceptional 
service was rendered by the Boy Scouts 
in 1927 in the Mississippi and Vermont 
flood disasters and the St. Louis tornado. 
In 1934, during the worst depression the 
world has ever known, in response to the 
request of President Roosevelt in a radio 
address, Boy Scouts performed a national 
good turn, collecting clothing, household 
furnishings, foodstuffs, and supplies for 
the distressed and needy. 

In 1941 the Government requested Boy 
Scout service in such ways as distribu- 
tion of defense bonds and stamp posters; 
collection of aluminum, wastepaper col- 
lection, defense housing surveys; victory 
gardens; distribution of air-raid posters; 
cooperation with the Red Cross; and by 
joint agreement with the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense, Scouts served as messengers, 
assisted emergency medical units, and 
acted as fire watchers. 

The following year the Scouts con- 
tinued in their war service. At the re- 
quest of the Government, the Boy Scouts 
collected 30 million pounds of rubber 
salvage in a 2-week whirlwind drive. The 
Scouts’ service continued throughout the 
remainder of the war. 
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Since that time the Boy Scouts’ usual 
cooperation with public authorities in 
flood, earthquake, hurricane, and other 
disaster relief has been widely reported 
and acclaimed. 

Among other noteworthy Boy Scout 
efforts was their get-out-the-vote cam- 
paign in 1952. That year the Scouts dis- 
tributed more than 1 million posters and 
30 million Liberty Bell doorknob posters. 
It is interesting to observe that there was 
a recordbreaking 60 million turnout of 
votes that November. 

As evidence of the widespread accept- 
ance of the Boy Scout organization as an 
integral part of our community is the fact 
that over 70,000 of America’s greatest in- 
stitutions actively support it. Churches, 
civic, and veterans groups, management 
and labor, and educational and fraternal 
organizations contribute to the spiritual 
and cultural growth of the organization. 

Equally attesting to the influence and 
the high esteem in which the Boy Scouts 
are held is their tremendous growth dur- 
ing the past half century. In 1920 for 
instance, only 10 years after its concep- 
tion, the Boy Scouts already had a mem- 
bership of 478,528. By 1958 there was a 
total of 4,950,885 active adult leaders and 
Boy Scout members. 


The goals and achievements of the Boy 
Scouts are unquestionably of invaluable 
worth to the future welfare of America. 
Of utmost importance to all of us is the 
Boy Scouts’ goal aimed at furthering in- 
ternational friendships. Certainly, in- 
ternational cooperation is uppermost in 
all our minds in our relations with. other 
countries. It is therefore gratifying to 
know that these youngsters, at ages from 
eight through their teens, are actively 
working toward this goal. 

The Boy Scouts’ overall basic prin- 
ciples, their motto “For God and My 
Country,” are indeed commendable. May 
their ranks continue to grow and may 
they continue in their succesful develop- 
ment of America’s future leaders. 





Interest Rate Ceiling on Long-Term Bonds 
Should Not Be Raised; the 414, -Percent 
Rate, Which Has Prevailed for 42 
Years, Should Not Be Increased 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting herewith a copy of a letter that 
was written to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the Honor- 
able Witsur D. Mrus, by Mr. Arthur 
Temple, a prominent lumberman in 
Texas, which contains good arguments 
why the 4%-percent rate should be 
retained. 

It is as follows: 

Dear Mr. Miuts: I have a copy of a letter 
from Cotton Northup to you urging the 
removal of the ceiling on interest rates on 
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Treasury obligations of more than 5 years’ 
maturity. I take issue with his recom- 
mendation and question the logic involved. 

The housing market, in my opinion, will 
be adversely affected by removing the ceiling 
on this competitor for long-term investment 
funds. If the magic 5’s attracted funds 
normally invested in long-term mortgages 
and bonds, it seems reasonable to assume 
that an even greater shift from the mortgage 
market to long-term Governments would 
take place since both investments draw their 
support from the same sources. 

In addition, I am not convinced that an 
increase in bond rate will do more than start 
another round of bidding for available funds. 
Most people seem to overlook the fact that 
interest rates:cannot increase the total quan- 
tity of money available for investment and 
that a temporary adjustment by one of the 
markets can only attract additional money 
at the expense of another segment of the 
economy. Each breakthrough invariably 
sets off another round of rate increases as 
inadequate funds flow from one investment 
to another. 

I am concerned about the effect of present 
high interest rates on the growth of our 
economy at this time. I am also worried 
about the tremendous increase in the cost of 
servicing our public debt at every level. 

Yours truly, 
ARTHUR TEMPLE, 





From Whence the Tools? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to. extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following from the 
Camden Chronicle, Camden, §.C.,: of 
February 3, 1960: 


FrRoM WHENCE THE TOOLS? 


National Review recently dealt editorially 
with a proposed revision of the Federal tax 
laws which, among many things, would 
eliminate the capital gains provision and 
treat profit from the sale of securities or 
other holdings as ordinary income for tax 
purposes. 

The magazine said: “The worst. feature of 
the proposed change would be its almost 
certain impact on the capital market. With 
the possibility of capital gains eliminated, 
why would any man bother to risk his money 
on a growth opportunity? And who could 
hope to stay even in an inflationary period? 

“In Britain there is no capital gains tax. 
In Germany, corporations are allowed tax 
exemption on profits that are plowed back 
into investment. Result: a constant expan- 
sion of taxable incomes. But in America, 
Wwe apparently elect Congressmen to spend 
their time figuring ways to knock the in- 
vestor out. Will it ever occur to Congress 
that the best way to increase the U.S. tax 
take would be to encourage investment 
profitable tax-paying businesses whose ex- 
pansion would put more and more potential 
taxpayers to work?” 

It costs around $15,000, on the average, 
to provide the tools needed to create just 
one job in American industry. The work 
force increases by millions every year. 
Where will jobs come from if investors are 
driven away by tax laws which say, in effect, 
“You will absorb all losses, while we will 
take the lion’s share of any profits?” 


February 10 
An Iowa Post Office Employee Speaks Out 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a letter which appeared in the 
Burlington (Iowa) Hawk-Eye Gazette of 
January 28. This letter, written by D. L. 
Hand, vice president of the Burlington 
branch of the National Postal Transport 
Association, refers to the continued and 
increasing use of airplanes to transport 
first-class mail on which airmail postage 
has not been affixed. Mr. Hand points 
out several basic fallacies in the Depart- 
ment’s plan to increase the airlift of 
first-class mail, a program which has 
already resulted in the movement of 
94 million ton-miles of first-class mail 
by air since the airlift began in 1953 on 
an experimental basis. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill, 
H.R. 9488, which would require that the 
Post Office Department cease the airlift- 
ing of first-class mail. Use of airmail 
facilities should be restricted to those 
letters and parcels for which postage 
has been paid at airmail rates. The con- 
tinuing use of airplanes to transport 
first-class mail is unfair to those who pay 
the premium for airmail. It is unfair 
to the railroads who have provided and 
equipped railroad cars for the use of the 
Post Office Department. It is unfair to 
the taxpayers who will, until such time 
as there is no postal deficit, pay the 
extra costs involved in transporting mail 
by air. 

The letter referred to follows: 

Allup. All up. These words have, at one 
time or another, had a very disturbing effect 
on members of our Armed Forces. These 
words now have been borrowed by the Post 
Office Department and will, if present plans 
materialize, have the same disturbing effect 
on our civilian population. 

The Post Office Department has decreed 
all up for all mail by July 1, 1960. Your 
mail will be transported by plane to 62 key 
points in the country where it will be worked 
and then sent out by trucks to its destina- 
tion. There will be no en route distribution. 

CHANGE OF PATTERN 

This will mean a switch from the use of 
privately financed facilities for the trans- 
portation to the use of publicly financed 
facilities, airflelds and highways, a fact that 
will increase your already staggering tax- 
load. 

An all-up plan for the transportation of 
the mails can only lead to the construction 
of more airfields and the expansion of pres- 
ent fields in order to handle the increased 
number of flights necessary in carrying out 
this operation. These new and expanded 
fields would be financed with tax dollars. 

From the key points in the Nation trucks 
will branch out in all directions over the 
Nation’s highways. The Post Office Depart- 
ment plan to flood our already overcrowded 
and dangerous highways with more trucks 
can hardly be called consistent with sound 
safety and economic practices. 

AIRFIELDS CLOSED 

These factors together with the fact that 

the Department is, by its own admission 
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(assuming this plan will work)—if the 
planned methods of transportation are avail- 
able—comes at a time when the Nation’s 
airfields in 40 of the 50 States have been 
closed to all traffic for a week. 

It would not be economically feasible for 
the railroads to have standby equipment 
and personnel ready to take over when air 
transportation failed. The result, in the 
case of weather such as we had the week of 
January 10 through 16 would be delayed 
service to the postal patron. 

By the Department’s own figures an over- 
whelming percentage of the Nation’s mail 
travels only short distances from starting 
point to destination. This would mean that 
a large percentage of the users of the mail 
service will be paying for air service even 
though their mail cannot possibly enjoy that 
service. We should be allowed to retain the 
right to choose the type of service we indi- 
vidually wish to pay for. 


THREE-HUNDRED-THOUSAND-DOLLAR LOSS 


To Burlington this plan will mean the loss 
of nearly $300,000 annually in wages of dis- 
placed postal personnel alone and the loss 
in wages to Burlington in wages of mail 
handlers at depots and railroad employees 
will swell this figure even more. 

We here in Burlington would not be con- 
sistent in our policies of spending money 
for industrial sites and paying salaries of 
men to do research and advertising to attract 
industry to our city, for the avowed purpose 
of giving wage earning jobs to our citizens, 
and then sit idly by and watch several hun- 
dred thousands of dollars in wages, leave 
our city. 





Inflationary Threat of Federal School Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, as our Re- 
publican colleagues fan out over the Na- 
tion during the next few days to expound 
the philosophy of Abraham Lincoln, I 
hope they will give some attention to the 
warning against inflationary spending as 
sounded by our favorite columnist, Mr. 
David Lawrence, in the Washington 
Evening Star for February 8. 

Touching on the subject of Federal 
aid to education, which I covered in a 
recent extension of remarks, Mr. Law- 
rence has this to say: 

The vote in the Senate last week to pro- 
vide nearly $2 billion in the next 2 years 
for school aid could start the Federal Gov- 
ernment on an unprecedented course of sub- 
sidizing teachers’ salaries. What has hither- 
to been a local obligaticn could become a 
Federal liability every year. It starts with a 
few hundred millions for teachers’ salaries, 
but, once a formula of this kind is imbedded 
in Federal budgets, it means increasing sums 
every year thereafter. 


Neither Mr. Lawrence nor I are speak- 
ing in opposition to an expanded educa- 
tional program. We believe that the 
United States provides and should con- 
tinue to provide the best educational fa- 
cilities in the world. But we believe that 
these services should be provided by di- 
rect taxation at the local and State levels. 
We do not believe, however, that we 
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should go through the phoney maneuver 
of taxing the people for Federal aid, or 
what is worse add the cost to the national 
debt, and then eventually collect taxes 
locally to pay the bill, resulting in a 
substantial discount in the amount of 
money actually returned in grants in aid. 
Addressing himself indirectly to that 
proposition Mr. Lawrence says this: 

The States are not bankrupt. If they fail 
to appropriate enough, it is the local cit- 
izenry who should be making a fight for 
better schooling. The moment the Federal 
Government steps into anything it becomes a 
custom that is never repealed. 


And to that I might add that there is 
nothing so permanent as a temporary 
Federal aid program or the taxes to 
finance it, as witness the durability of the 
so-called wartime excise levies. 

Quoting Maurice H. Stans, Director of 
the Budget, Mr. Lawrence goes on to 
point out: 

I see already built-in increases pushing 
expenditures up and up year after year. I 
see pressures continuing to mount for the 
Federal Government to spend more and more, 
to take over local governments’ problems and 
to meet demands from pressure groups for 
more handouts on many fronts. If we yield 
to these temptations, we can soon have $90 
billion or $100 billion budgets, higher taxes 
or more deficits, debasement of our money, 
and weakening of our economy. 


And in final summation Mr. Lawrence 
made this challenging observation: 

Maybe some day an informed electorate 
will constitute itself as the biggest pressure 
group of all and vote for representatives who 
favor a sound economy. 





Mexico Is U.S.S.R. Spy Window 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Harry Taylor is one of Scripps-Howard’s 
topflight staff writers. His fine journal- 
istic abilities have won him the Lee- 
Evans Round Table Award three times 
and the 1956 award of the American Po- 
litical Science Association for outstand- 
ing coverage of State and local politics. 
Just last month he was chosen for the 
Ernie Pyle Award. He is completing an 
extensive trip through the Caribbean, 
Central and South America, and at pres- 
ent is in Mexico. 

A recent column of Mr. Taylor’s en- 
titled, “Mexico Is U.S.S.R. Spy Window,” 
is quite revealing in the light of current 
Communist espionage activities and 
should be read by every Member of Con- 
gress. Last year the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities in its report 
entitled, “Soviet Espionage,” stated, 
among other things, that Soviet embas- 
sies and consuls were used as spy nests 
for the Communist apparatus. Mr. Tay- 
lor’s findings in Mexico City further doc- 
ument this report. His well-written re- 
port follows: 
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Mexico Is U.S.S.R. Spy WInDOow 
(By Harry Taylor) 

Mexico Crry.—From its Embassy here, Rus- 
sia is mounting a massive offensive against 
the United States. 

Mingling among the tourists, dozens of 
Soviet-enlisted agents are shuttling regularly 
between this city and U.S. defense centers 
in on-the-job training as the first stage of a 
spy career. 

Men whose profession is to combat com- 
munism here, Mexicans and officials of other 
nationalities, agree that one of Moscow's 
most potent secret weapons is the modest 
mansion which houses the Soviet Embassy 
with its 125 employees whose actions are 
above Mexican law, diplomatically immune. 

Here is how the Soviet espionage network 


‘operates: 


Through Mexican and other Latin-Ameri- 
can leftist groups, Soviet diplomats learn of 
@ man who may be prone to accepting money 
in exchange for a few simple chores on be- 
half of Moscow. 

He may be a Mexican migratory worker 
who has access to U.S. travel during the 
annual fruitpicking season. Sometimes he 
is actually an American, brooding here over 
some grievance at Uncle Sam, a man per- 
haps subject to blackmail or bribe. 

Discreetly making contact, the Russian 
will ask a prospective spy to take a trip to an 
approachable U.S. point and bring back a 
description of something easily viewed—such 
as U.S. Navy ships at San Diego. 

The object isn’t to gain new information. 
It’s to test—and train—the apprentice. But 
the recruit is thanked profusely for his im- 
portant information, paid well (a beginner's 
fee is around $75 plus expenses), and as- 
signed another routine chore. 

These early assignments are seldom com- 
plicated or dangerous. 

But gradually the tempo of assignments is 
stepped up. Spies, once they have proved 
themselves, are asked to make a special target 
of US. airbases, particularly SAC flelds. 

The key moment comes when a recruit is 
asked to contact a friend and bring him into 
the apparatus, too. When an agent has be- 
come a recruiter as well as a reporter, sub- 
mitted reports in writing and accepted cash 
for them, he’s regarded as hooked by Mos- 
cow. 

The Russian Embassy is the second largest 
in the capital. Only the United States has 
more personnel. All 125 Russian diplomats 
here speak Spanish. The only non-Russians 
employed at the Embassy are 10 Spanish ref- 
ugee Communists. Not a single Mexican is 
permitted so much as to polish the door- 
knob. 

From here the agents go not only to the 
United States, but also to Cuba and other 
Latin targets. Sometimes they are detected 
and there was one instance when a couple 
of Soviet attachés were expelled. 





Stop Pollution of San Francisco Bay 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
seven California colleagues in the House 
of Representatives who also represent 
districts around San Francisco Bay, to- 
gether with Senators THomas KucHEL 
and CLair ENGLE, have joined with me 
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in support of legislation to end pollution 
of the bay by the discharge of raw sew- 
age from Treasure Island Naval Sta- 
tion. 

While communities and industries of 
the San Francisco Bay area have spent 
nearly $150 million during the past 10 
years for water pollution control facil- 
ities, the Navy’s Treasure-Island base 
continues to contaminate the bay in vio- 
lation of restrictions set by the Regional 
Water Pollution Control Board. 

In a recent public statement we said: 

The Regional Control Board reports that 


@ recent engineering survey indicated that 
sewage outfall from Treasure Island is di- 


rectly responsible for befouled bay waters and 


strong, nauseating sewage odors. 

It is clear that the Federal Government 
will not be doing more than its share by 
spending $701,000 for these facilities. 


The Treasure Island sewage treatment 
plant necessary to end this distressing 
situation has now been authorized. It 
is our hope that appropriations will also 
be voted this year, with the support of 
the Department of the Navy. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to submit 
the following editorial from the San 
Francisco Chronicle of February 1, 1960, 
which indicates to what extent this prob- 
lem is in the public eye in the San Fran- 
cisco area. 

The editorial also points out that a 
second source of serious bay pollution is 
the Army’s Benicia Arsenal at the city 
of Benicia located on Carquinez Straits 
at the northern end of San Francisco 
Bay. This problem which would cost 
only $320,000 to solve is a matter of equal 
concern. Here again the Federal Gov- 
ernment is in violation of local restric- 
tions and has a clear responsibility to 
provide adequate sewage treatment fa- 
cilities. 


Stop Bay FoLLvurion sy ARMY AND NAvy 


The Army and the Navy, which expend 
considerable money and energy in the pro- 
motion of good public relations, are plainly 
slipping backward hereabouts through their 
continuing and substantial contributions to 
the pollution of San Francisco Bay waters. 

The Navy continues to pour 850,000 gal- 
lons of raw sewage into the bay every 24 
hours from its Treasure Island installations, 
and the Army pours another 400,000 gallons 
a day into Carquinez Strait from its arsenal 
at Benicia. 

Thus they violate the California State 
water pollution law. Thus they flout long- 
standing orders that Federal agencies comply 
with such laws. Thus they stultify a Fed- 
eral antipollution program on which the 
Government has spent $163 million in the 
last 4 years—$2.6 million of it in the nine 
bay counties. 

The Benicia case is worth examination. 
Responsible officers at the arsenai have em- 
ployed commendable energy. toward abating 
the nuisance. Three times they have asked 
Washington for the $320,000 that would do 
the job, and three times the proceeds have 
been nil. 

This sum would connect the arsenal sew- 
age system with pipes that the city of Ben- 
icia has carried up the property line for the 
express purpose of providing the services of 
its new sewage reduction plant. This plant, 
built to capacity far beyond the city’s needs 
in order to meet the arsenal’s needs, cost 
$1,148,000. Of this, $250,000 was a Federal 
grant for the specific purpose of reducing 
pollution of the very waters into which the 
arsenail’s sewers discharge. 
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Senators KucHEL and ENGLE and eight bay 
area Congressmen have set out to end this 
offensive and ridiculous situation. They 
have announced that they will ask an ap- 
propriation of $701,000 in the 1961 Federal 
budget to construct a sewage-treatment 
plant on Treasure Island. By all means they 
should ask another $320,000 for the Benicia 
arsenal hookup. 

Communities and industrial plants of the 
bay area have already spent some $150 mil- 
lion, and will spend many million more, 
toward ending the contamination of bay 
waters. The Federal Government, spending 
millions to control water pollution wherever 
it occurs, can hardly refuse this relatively 
small expenditure to clean up this unsavory 
mess of its own making. 





Resolution of the Democratic State 
Committee, Harrisburg, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing resolution, adopted by the Pennsyl- 
vania Democratic State committee on 
January 25, 1960, may be of interest to 
Members of Congress, and particularly to 
Democratic Members: 


“Whereas we are proud of the efforts of the 
86th Congress and of the Democratic major- 
ities in both its Houses, and particularly of 
the Democratic Members of both Houses 
from Pennsylvania; and 

“Whereas we are disheartened by the re- 
fusal of the national administration to con- 
form to the principles and programs enu- 
merated by Democratic Congressmen and 
Senators representing a compelling majority 
of Americans; and 

“Whereas we have noted with deep dismay 
the unwillingness of the national admin- 
istration to propose or to effect solutions to 
our many pressing national problems, such 
as those involving our depressed areas, our 
urban blight, our farm surpluses, space ex- 
ploration, and our military preparedness; and 

“Whereas we have noted with increasing 
trepidation the rising dominance of the Com- 
munist image and the inability of the na- 
tional administration to counteract this im- 
pression with any actions of substance; and 

‘Whereas we are deeply concerned with the 
determination of the national administra- 
tion to resolve the Nation’s problems by use 
of propaganda techniques rather than 
through straightforward, understandable 
programs of action; and 

“Whereas we have witnessed the obstinate 
refusal of the national administration to 
serve all the peeple of this great Nation and 
a determination to sacrifice the welfare and 
well-being of the many to the will and de- 
sires of the few: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Democratic State committee in regular meet- 
ing assembled in Harrisburg, this 25th day of 
January 1960, do hereby: 

“1. Commend the Democratic leadership 
in Congress and especially each Democratic 
legislator from Pennsylvania for their out- 
standing efforts in the legislative branch of 
the National Government, and pledge them 
our continued support and assistance; 

“2. Express our hopes and determination 
that the Pennsylvania Democratic delegation 
in Congress will be substantially increased 
in 1960, and to this end we pledge our une 
ceasing efforts; and 
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“3. Express our hope and confidence that 
the voters of Pennsylvania will join the vot- 
ers of the United States in electing a Demo- 
cratic President in 1960 and in returning the 
administrative branch of the National Gov- 
ernment to Democratic leadership, and to 
this end we pledge our untiring efforts; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Democratic Members of the 
Congress of the United States.” 

I hereby certify that the aforementioned 
resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
Democratic State committee at its meeting 
in Harrisburg, Pa., Monday, January 25, 1960. 

GENEVIEVE BLOTT, 
Secretary. 





Russian and American Education—Like 
and Unlike 
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HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
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Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I call 
attention of the Members to the follow- 
ing excerpts from an article from the 
Educational Record for July 1959: 


RUSSIAN AND AMERICAN EDUCATION—LIKE 
AND UNLIKE 


(By Robert J. Havighurst) 


There are basic similarities and funda- 
mental differences between Russian and 
American education. To know what these 
are and why they exist is important for 
American educators. 

The principal likenesses of the Russian and 
American educational systems are two: first, 
both have recruited and trained the man- 
power necessary for industrial development; 
second, both have aimed to make economic 
opportunity available to the children of all 
the people, regardless of their socioeconomic 
status. 

Beyond this, the two systems diverge be- 
cause they operate in different societies, with 
different values, and in different stages of 
economic and industrial development. 


PRODUCTION OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


The United States of America has become 
the world’s greatest industrial power within 
the last 50 years. The Soviet Union has 
moved swiftly into second place through an 
immense effort at industrialization since 
1930. Consequently, both nations have pro- 
duced engineers and scientists and techni- 
cians at a prodigious rate.? 

In making comparisons of scientific man- 
power, it is useful to combine the numbers 
of engineers and physicists, chemists, biolo- 
gists, and mathematicians, bécause a good 
many Russian engineers do work which is 
done by people who are called scientists in 
the United States. Russian higher institu- 
tions graduated about 65,000 people in this 





1The numerical data for this article are 
drawn from: Alexander G. Korol, “Soviet 
Education for Science and Technology” 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Technology Press of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957); U.S.S.R. 
(Russian information magazine), No. i1, 
1958; U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Circulars, 1957 and 1958 (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office); “Engi- 
neering School Enrollments,” Journal of En- 
ing Education, XLVII (March 1957), 
619-36; Frank Lorimer, Population of the So- 
viet Union (Geneva: League of Nations, 
1946). 
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category in 1954, and 90,000 in 1958, while the 
United States graduated 48,000 and 63,000 
respectively. Thus, by this kind of compari- 


son, Russia is currently outproducing the - 


United States in engineers and scientists. 

But let us take account of the numbers 
of young people from whom these scientists 
were chosen and thereby introduce the con- 
cept of effort. The effort of a-nation in pro- 
ducing engineers, or any other types of per- 
sons, should be defined in relation to the 
number of young people who are in the basic 
maripower pool. Thus, if one country has 
only one-tenth as many young people as an- 
other country, it will be equal in effort to the 
larger country if it produces one-tenth as 
many scientists. 

In effort, the United States is superior to 
the Soviet Union in the production of scien- 
tists and engineers. According to the Rus- 
sian census reports; the Soviet Union had 210 
million inhabitants in 1958, when the United 
States had about 175 million. Furthermore, 
Russia has currently almost twice as many 
young people of university age as the United 
States, due to differences in the age struc- 
ture of the population in the two countries. 
The Soviet Union has had about 4 million 
22-year-olds a year for several years to draw 
upon, while the United States has had a few 
more than 2 million a year (table 1). 

The United States has been producing 
more engineers and scientists per thousand 
22-year-olds than the Soviet Union. In 
1958, the United States produced 29 per 
1,000 as compared with 22 per 1,000 in the 
Soviet Union, while in the 1946-50 period, the 
United States produced 26 per 1,000 as com- 
pared with 11 per 1,000 in the Soviet Union. 
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At the same time, the United States has 
been outproducing the Soviet Union in other 
fields of training, both in terms of effort 
and in terms of gross numbers. In the Soviet 
Union in 1958, 200,000 young people earned 
the equivaient of our bachelor’s and first pro- 
fessional degrees; in the United States in the 
same year, 350,000 people were awarded such 
degrees. Measured in terms of effort, the 
United States spent three times the effort 
of the Soviet Union in producing university 
graduates in 1958. j 

It appears that Russia is now catching up 
with her need for engineers and scientists 
and will not produce them in much greater 
numbers in the near future. Evidence for 
this inference is the fact that the resident 
enrollment in higher institutions has stabi- 
lized since 1955. The Soviet universities may 
even have some difficulty in maintaining the 
present output, because the Russians will be 
short of young people during the next decade 
(table 1), due to the low rate of births dur- 
ing the war years. 

The United States has seen a shortage of 
college-trained people during recent years, 
due to a combination of three factors—a 
great postwar economic boom, which has in- 
creased the need for college-trained tech- 
nical experts and executives in business and 
industry: the low birth rates of the depres- 
sion years of the 1930’s, which give ug an 
abnormally low supply of young adults in 
the 1950’s; and the great upswing in the 
birth rate since 1946, which has crowded the 
schools and created an enormous demand 
for college-trained teachers. 


Taste 1.—Effort going into production of secondary school and university graduates, 
United States and Russia * 
See ee ee ene estate aaplilapenlilieantinpipeaadgienaniiniinna ae 


Number of second- | Number of univer- | Number of gradu- 


Number of ary school ? gradu- | sity graduates per | ating engineers and 
Year 22-year-olds ates per 1,000 1,000 22-year-olds | scientists per 1,000 
(in thousands) 18-year-olds 22-year-olds 


U.S.A. | U.S.S.R. 





1928-30 (average)............- 2, 000 2908 T52.-% 
Wik cows ssndnedabaidas 2, 400 3, 200 
1946-50 (average) .........-..- 2, 400 4, 000 
Wel na ncpacmentincadctitatiameded 2, 150 3, 800 
WE 26 vo Seadohncignceshinercs 2, 200 4, 100 
Projected: 
OEE i cdnticictneintamnedinel 2, 300 4,400 |..... 
NOT us ieccpashnnichaaeinivictntnesiinss 2, 900 3, 700 |..... 
POUT Gen dtiesihtanntacinusitinnerinsiiiaigieetiaial 3, 600 4, 200 |..... 
SVE. 2 uaccauheiecacn seen 3, 900 4, 800 |..... 





U.S.A. | U.S.S.R.} U.S.A. | U.S.S.R. 


woes] saan 58 12 
500 125 77 32 
520 110 118 33 
620 260 135 46 
650 420 155 49 


et | a | | | 
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1The data for Russia on which table 1 is based are not completely reliable. Population data are inadequate, 
because there are no official census data on the population by yearly ages. Educational enrollment and graduation 
data are also somewhat uncertain. One source of difficulty is the fact that a relatively large proportion of students 
and graduates are older than school or college age and have studied in evening classes or by correspondence, rather 
than in full-time courses. The actual numbers given by Soviet publications have been reduced to take some account 
of these categories of students. Since we are concerned here with the education of young people of secondary school 
and university age, the numbers of older students should not be considered in computing the proportions of young 
people in various categories. Probably the numbers given in the table for the Russian data are correct within 10 


recent. 
2 Figures for U.S.S.R. include secondary school and technicum graduates. 


Thus, at present, even though our effort 
is greater than that of the Soviet Union, 
and even though we have record enrollments 
in the colleges, we are short of engineers, sci- 
entists, teachers, and nurses; and we will 
continue to suffer from those shortages un- 
til. after 1960. Then the upward trend of 
the birth rate, which commenced in 1942, will 
begin to increase the numbers in the man- 
power reservoir from which the university 
graduates are drawn. By 1966 we will have 
3 million new 22-year-olds, 40 percent more 
than we have now, and by 1975.we shall ap- 
proach the number of 4 million 22-year-olds. 
Indeed, some people fear that we shall have 
an oversupply of university graduates by 
1975; but our economy may have expanded 
by that time to need far greater numbers 
than it uses now. 

While there certainly is a shortage of col- 
lege-trained people today, particularly in the 
teaching field, there is some evidence that 





the shortage of engineers is a thing of the 
past. The economic recession of 1957, com- 
bined with cutbacks in defense spending, 
actually threw some engineers temporarily 
out of work. Meanwhile, enrollments in en- 
gineering colleges, which reached their post- 
war low point in 1951, have increased to the 
point where the 1958 enrollment was 80 per- 
cent above the 1951 level. A further increase 
of some 60 percent above the present level is 
anticipated by engineering educators during 
the next 10 years. 

It appears, also, that the recent shortage 
of scientists and mathematicians may soon 
be overcome, in spite of the need for large 
numbers of secondary schoolteachers in these 
fields. Colleges report increasing proportions 
of students majoring in these fields. Despite 
the claims made by some people that Ameri- 
can youth think of scientists as queer peo- 


ple and do not want to be like them, some, 


recent studies show that the ablest high 
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school students are choosing 


overwhelmingly 
to go into science and engineering. Thus, the 


annual report of the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corp. for 1957-58 shows that 77 per- 
cent of the 5,916 boys who won schoiar- 


Union are each recrui and 
enough scientists and engineers for current 
and immediate future needs. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR ALL ' 

Russia and the United States have in com- 
mon the aim of secondary education for ali. 
Though neither nation has reached this goal, 
both are far ahead of other countries in this 
respect. Table 1 shows that 65 percent of 
youth graduate from the American 
schools, while 42 percent graduate from Rus- 
sian general secondary or technical secondary 
schools. 

The reasons the two countries share for 
this goal are two: first, both countries need 
a large supply of fairly well educated people 
to man the economy of an industrial society; 
second, both countries wish to maintain as 
great an opportunity as possible for upward 
socioeconomic mobility of children of lower- 
status parents, and conceive the secondary 
school as an avenue of economic opportunity. 
Consequently it is important that the sec- 
ondary school lead the student fairly easily 
into higher education. Most American sec- 
ondary schools lead directly into a higher 
institution. The Russian 10-year school of 
— education leads to higher institu- 

ons, and so does the technical secondary 
school, or technicum. 

The technicum is generally a 4-year tech- 
nical high school, with the 
eighth grade of the general school system. 

people for technical 
and commercial jobs, it also leads, in - 
ciple, at least, to higher institutions, since 
5 percent of the places in higher institutions 
are reserved for graduates of technicums. 
In table 1 the graduates of resident courses 
in technicums are added to the graduates 
of the general secondary school to get the 
total number of Russian secondary school 
graduates. 

Just at this time, however, when the Soviet 
Union seemed to be toward the 
American model of a broad system ‘of second- 
ary education for all, leading either to work 
or to a higher education, there has been a 
massive change of Soviet policy. Commenc- 
ing at the eighth or ninth grade (students 
oriecbatinase the Soviet schools are now 
prolifera a variety of experimental pro- 
grams in which study is combined with pro- 
ductive work and work gradually takes pre- 
cedence over study for most students. 

The causes behind this movement appear 
to be two—a factual cause and an ideological 
one. The factual cause is that the produc- 
tion of university candidates had become ex- 
cessive in relation to the economic need for 
people with a higher education. Within the 
last 2 or 3 years there have been many more 
applicants for entrance to higher institutions 
than places for them, and a considerable 
group failed to gain admission the first year 
out of secondary school have waited around 
until the next year, hoping to get in at that 
time. But the secondary school is now grad- 
uating about three times as many students 
as can get into a higher institution, and 
obviously something had to be done to direct 
many secondary school graduates into jobs. 
This meant that the 
school must be redefined so that it should 
be more than a university-preparatory in- 
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stitution, which it has been in the past in 
the Soviet Union. 

The ideological cause of the change in 
secondary school policy goes back to the 
writings of Marx and Engels who advocated 
& polytechnic education which “familiarizes 
one with the basic principles of all produc- 
tive processes and at the same time gives 
the child or adolescent the skill of using 
the simplest tvols employed in every branch 
of production.” Polytechnic education for 
all up to age 17 was in 1919 proclaimed by the 
Communist Party as the objective and meth- 
od of the Soviet school. But this slogan 
lost most of its meaning during the period 
after about 1933, when the drive began to 
produce large numbers of people with rigor- 
ous scientific and technical training. The 
school program was filled with academic sub- 
jects and the homework assignments became 
heavy. It was about 20 years before the 
campaign for polytechnic education was re- 
sumed. Then, in 1952, the 19th Party Con- 
gress passed a resolution “proposing to un- 
Gertake the realization of polytechnic in- 
struction throughout the secondary schools.” 
In 1953 the RSFSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences in Moscow published a book en- 
titled “Polytechnic Instructions in Schools of 
General Education” in which the stress was 
on the interdependence of theory and ap- 
plication, and it was argued that polytechnic 
instruction must include vocational training. 
In 1954, I. A. Kairov, the RSFSR Minister 
of Public Education, said: 

“The school is now faced with the respon- 
sible task of uniquely reeducating the pupils’ 
psychology. Up to the present time the 
school only prepared them for the institu- 
tions of higher education. Now, when a 
considerable portion of those finishing school 
will go directly into life, our task is to nur- 
ture young people right from the begifining 
in the habits of work, in the love of work, 
and in respect for laboring people.” ? 

At the same time, in the last 2 or 3 years, 
there has risen an increasing objection to 
the pace of schoolwork in the latter half 
of the school of general education whose en- 
rollment is made up of students from about 
age 11 to 17. On May 10, 1956, a group of 
leading Soviet medical authorities published 
a long letter in the Literaturnaya Gazeta 
(literary gazette) charging Soviet educa- 
tional authorities with endangering the 
health of schoolchildren by overloading 
them with lessons and homework. They 
said, “Chronic overexhaustion, frequent 
headaches, weakened memory and vision, 
proneness to infectious diseases with various 
complications, result in a general weaken- 
ing of the child’s organism.” They wrote of 
the “unbelievable overburdening” of school- 
children. Children of 11 to 13 years of age 
work an average of 8 to 10 hours a day (in- 
cluding homework); children of 14 to 17 
work 10 to 12 hours. The majority of the 
upper forms of secondary schools not only 
have no time left for reading, sport, theater, 
or amusement, but so little time is left even 
for sleep that an industrious pupil becomes 
irreparably exhausted mentally. 

The following September, the Russian 
Minister of Education ordered the abolition 
of end-of-year examinations in all grades but 
the 7th and 10th, where the examinations are 
necessary for promotion to other schools. 
This lessens the nervous strain and the bur- 
den of work toward the end of the school 
year, though it does not decrease the daily 
amount of work which has to be accom- 
plished during most of the school year. 

Thus the stage was set for a revolution in 
the Soviet secondary school which has come 
into action only during the 1958-59 school 
year. The essence of this revolution is the 
combination of productive work with aca- 
demic instruction for almost all Russian 
youth from about the ages of 15 to 20. 





*Komsomol’skaya provda, Aug. 11, 1954. 
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Experimental changes have been taking 
place gradually during the past 4 years 
and were not announced as official policy 
until 1958. It was with these changes in the 
background that Khrushchev made his 
famous call for a complete reorganization of 
education in the age period from 15 to 20. 
Speaking at the 13th session of the Komso- 
mol (Young Communist League) in April 
1958, and speaking again in September 1958, 
Khrushchev proposed that henceforth edu- 
cation should be divided into two phases: 
from 7 to 15 years old and from 15 years old 
up. The new elementary eighth year school 
should be the school of general education for 
all. The program of this school “should be 
revised so as to liquidate the overloading of 
the pupils and to take into consideration 
their moral, vocational, physical, and esthetic 
development.” In grades 5 through 8 (ages 11 
to 15) pupils should participate in caring for 
public property, work in school shops and 
school gardens, on collective and state farms. 
“As the pupils advance in school their social- 
ly useful work should take on a broader and 
broader character until, upon graduation, 
they are prepared to take their places in the 
world of work.” 

Following the 8 year school of general 
education there is to be a period of about 4 
or 5 years in which nearly all youth do pro- 
ductive work and at the same time are en- 
couraged to continue their studies on a part- 
timé, evening school or correspondence basis 
£0 as to get ready for admission to a uni- 
versity or higher institution if they.so desire. 


* For an abridged text of these two speeches, 
see George Z. F. Bereday and Richard V. 
Rapacz, ‘“Khrushchev’s Proposals for Soviet 
Education,” Teachers College Record, LX 
(December 1958), 133-149. 
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Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing comments were made by Robert 
J. Havighurst on Russian and American 
education: 

This higher. secondary school period of 
4 or 5 years is to be the scene of vigorous 
experimentation in the near future. Work 
combined with study is to be the rule up 
into the first 2 or 3 years of the university. 

Khrushchev's call for a fundamental school 
reform was supplemented by important 
statements by the two principal educational 
leaders in Russia. They clearly had been 
preparing for the pew policy for some time 
and were able to follow Khrushchev’s speech 
within a few days with lengthy statements. 

Writing in Pravda on September 6, 1958, on 
the topic, “Some Pressing Questions on Pub- 
lic Education,” I. A. Kairov, formerly Minis- 
ter of Education in the RSFSR, and presi- 
dent of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 
said: 

“In the 1930’s the Soviet schools were as- 
signed the task of preparing youth for en- 
trance into technical schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning by giving them a 
good grounding in the basic subjects. This 
was dictated by the necessity of preparing, 
in the shortest possible time, hundreds of 
thousands of young specialists for the na- 
tion’s economy and culture. For the past 25 
to 30 years the schools have been working 
on the fulfillment of this task, and for the 
most part they have been successful. 
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“However, the general education second- 
ary schools, being oriented to the preparation 
of their graduates for institutions of higher 
learning, failed to pay attention to labor 
education and to Lenin’s ideas on polytech- 
nic education. There occurred a definite rift 
between the schools and life which became 
painfully apparent during the postwar years 
when the graduates of secondary schools 
began to enter into industrial and agricul- 
tural productions. Graduates of these 
schools demonstrated a lack of preparation 
for real work. Many of them thought that 
graduation from a secondary school should 
relieve them of the necessity of doing direct 
labor as workers or farmers.” 

Kairov went on to propose that after 
finishing the new general 8-year school, the 
following procedure should be followed: 

“First of all, the young persons going from 
the 8-year school into production would 
receive vocational training, the importance of 
which -would grow constantly. Then he 
would continue his studies for 4 years with- 
out having to leave his job. In order to 
allow better working conditions for the 
pupils, it is proposed that they operate on 
a shortened work day or work week. These 
new schools could be operated both on an 
evening and extension basis.” 

The present technicum courses would be 
so organized that pupils would spend one- 
half to two-thirds of their time in produc- 
tive work. 

If these proposals are followed fully, it will 
mean the end of the present academic and 
university-preparatory secondary school in 
the Soviet Union. All youth will enter pro- 
ductive work at about age 16, and those who 
also carry on evening or correspondence study 
will eventually be permitted to apply for ad- 
mission to higher institutions while continu- 
ing their jobs. But it seems unlikely that the 
present 8th, 9th, and 10th grades of academic 
secondary school will disappear overnight. 
Kairov himself said that: 

“We already have special schools for chil- 
dren who are gifted in music, art, and chore- 
ography. It would also be desirable to estab- 
lish special schools for those children dis- 
playing outstanding talent in mathematics 
and the other branches of scientific knowl- 
edge. Each of these special schools should 
operate on the basis of its unique situation, 
but all of them should effect a close connec- 
tion between study and socially useful labor 
on the part of the pupil.” 

: This may leave the door open to the con- 
tinuation of the present academic high school 
on a highly selective basis, with study taking 
priority over productive work. But such 
schools, if they are continued, will apparently 
be restricted to small numbers of students. 
Most entrants to higher education will be ex- 
pected to have 3 or 4 years of experience in 
productive work. 

The new policy will also apply directly to 
the students in the higher institutions. It 
is proposed that most university students 
shall commence’ their higher-education on 
& part-time basis while doing productive 
work. V. Elyutin, Minister of Higher Educa- 
tion in the U.S.S.R., writing in Pravda, Sep- 
tember 17, 1958, on the subject “Higher Edu- 
cation Must Be Brought to the Level of Con- 
temporary Needs,” said: 

“In our country, which is building a Com- 
munist society, it is indispensable for all 
members of the society to participate in 
socially useful work. Not even the young 
people who are studying can be excused from 
this obligation.” 

He proposes that students coming to the 
higher institutions without previous work 
experience should take jobs and study in 
evening classes or by correspondence for the 
first 2 or $3 years of their course. Possibly 
those young people who have had work ex- 
perience while in secondary school will be 
permitted to study full time. 

Only the most capable and industrious 
student should continue beyond the second 
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or third year of the higher institution. It 
is suggested that after the second or third 
year in the higher institution students might 
study full time, having by that time served 
their apprenticeship in socially useful labor. 

Elyutin adds: 

“In filling each uinversity’s student quota, 
the general rule should be retained that, if 
possible, those young people who have had 
experience in practical work should have 
precedence. However, the rigid application 
of such a rule must not be assumed, particu- 
larly in determining admission to the uni- 
versities of students in such fields as mathe- 
matics, physics, mechanics, chemistry, and 
some others,” 

Thus it appears that the education of the 
late adolescent in Russia is about to take a 
completely new form. This writer's inter- 
pretation of the situation is as follows. The 
Russian academic secondary school was ex- 
panded with enormous speed after the war 
to the point where it was no longer limited 
to serving the traditional European func- 
tion of preparing students for higher edu- 
cation, By 1957 the academic secondary 
school was graduating three times as many 
young people as were needed to fill the quotas 
for entrance to higher institutions. Further, 
as Khrushchev pointed out, some 60 percent 
of the university students were children of 
Officials and intellectuals. This is about the 
same as the situation in American universi- 
ties. For a society which aims to give maxi- 
mum opportunity to the children of its 
farmers and industrial workers, this is an 
alarming situation. Consequently it seemed 
desirable to the Russian leaders to put all 
youth, no matter what their fathers’ occu- 
pations are, through the experience of pro- 
ductive work in factory or field, hoping 
thereby to inculcate attitudes favorable to- 
ward labor, as well as to give the children 
of workers a better chance for higher educa- 
tion. 

The effect of this new policy, if fully car- 
ried out, will be that practically all Soviet 
youth will work in factories, offices, or on 
farms for several years after age 15. Most of 
them will thus find the vocation in which 
they will continue all their lives. But all 
will be encouraged to study part time, and 
thus those with the most energy, ambition, 
and ability will get further technical train- 
ing and go to work as technicians, or will 
eventually enter a university or higher insti- 
tution and qualify for a higher level posi- 
tion. The quotas for special secondary 
schools and higher institutions can be ad- 
justed to meet the needs of the society for 
various kinds of trained people, and there 
will be no unruly excess of students com- 
peting for white-collar positions and getting 
into trouble and developing antisocial atti- 
tudes because the society does not offer them 
the positions which they believe they de- 
serve. This is what the Russian leaders hope 
will come from the new policy of adolescent 
education, 


COMPARISONS OF THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND U.S.S.R. 


To this point, we have been discussing 
quantity rather than quality in the output 
of the educational system. But there are 
some critics of American education who con- 
tend that the Russians have a better educa- 
tional system and that they produce better 
scientists and engineers than the United 
States. The question whether the younger 
Russian scientists and engineers are better 
than their American counterparts can 
hardly be answered on the basis of our pres- 
ent knowledge, except by giving opinions. 
However, it is possible to make some factual 
comparisons between Russian educational 
practice in science and mathematics and 
American education in these subjects. This 
has been done quite carefully by two recent 


writers, Nichcles DeWitt? and Alexander G. 
Korol2 Both of these men roint out that 
the Russian student at the end of the 10- 
year secondary school has spent more time 
studying physics and chemistry than the 
American student at the end of high school, 
and about the same amount of time in math- 
ematics as the American student who takes 
4 years of high school mathematics. All 
Russian secondary school students take these 
courses, and only a minority of American 
secondary school students. Russian youth 
finish secondary school about a year younger 
than American youth, and consequently the 
Russian student is presumably somewhat 
ahead of his American counterpart at the age 
of 17 or 18. Opinions differ concerning the 
wisdom of studying science and mathe- 
matics so intensively at the secondary school 
age, and the Russian practice during the 
past 2 or 3 years has been to reduce the in- 
tensity of study. 

Korol’s book contains a careful analysis 
of the examinations. in science and mathe- 
matics which secondary school students 
take at the close of the secondary school, 
comparing the Soviet questions with those 
asked by the College Entrance Examination 
Board of American secondary school students 
who have taken the maximum of mathe- 
matics and science offered in their schools. 
Comparisons are difficult, since it is not 
known what level of answer is required for 
success in the Soviet examinations, and the 
Soviet questions are drawn from a pool 
which are known to the students beforehand, 
However, the Educational Testing Service 
came to the tentative conclusion that the 
Soviet mathematics examination was 
pitched at about the same level as the coi- 
lege board advanced mathematics test, a 
level achieved in the United States by about 
10 percent of 12th-grade students. With 
respect to the physics examinations, the 
Soviet examination seems to be pitched at 
about the same level as that of the college 
board advanced placement test, which level 
is reached by only a small fraction of Amer- 
ican 12th-grade students.* 

In comparing the quality of Russian 
undergraduate college education in science 
and mathematics with that of the United 
States, both DeWitt and Korol conclude that 
they are of approximately equal quality. 
Korol says: 

“Both in science nad, to a lesser extent, in 
engineering, under a set of circumstances 
which combines all or the majority of the 
possible favorable factors, the quality of 
training provided within the Soviet system 
can be and is in its technical content com- 
parable to the very best that is included in 
the undergraduate education of a com- 
parable professional man in the United 
States and other nontotalitarian societies.” + 

Wtih respect to engineering, Korol says: 

“Discounting the vocationally oriented 
store of precarious knowledge a Soviet en- 
gineering graduate after his 5 years 
of training, we conclude that in terms of 
basic engineering preparation he does not 
achieve appreciably if at all a higher level 
of competency in his 5 years of training than 
his American counterpart does after a 4-year 
course.’’ 5 

It should be noted that the Soviet engi- 
neering schools in a 5-year course give in- 
struction in basic engineering subjects and 
also train for a specific job, whereas the 
American engineering schools generally leave 





1 DeWitt, “Soviet Professional Manpower 
a National Science Foundation, 
a 
? Korol, op. cit. 
*Tbid., pp. 85-98 and apps. D and E. 
*Ibid., pp. 356-57. 
° Ibid, p. 357. 
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specific training for a specific job to the ex- 
perience the American gets on his job, 


IMPORTANT DIFFERENCES 


American and Soviet education are more 


alike in structure and social function than 
they are like education in the Western Euro- 
pean countries. However, American and 
Soviet education are different because of sev- 
eral factors. 

General culture versus polytechnic educa- 
tion: The current reform of education for the 
late adolescent in Russia illustrates the con~ 
sistent Soviet emphases upon education for 
work and upon educational value of socially 
useful work. This contrasts with the con- 
sistent American emphasis upon liberal edu- 
cation or general culture. Thus while the 
Russians plan to close the period of general 
education for youths at about age 16, after 
which the main stress is upon vocational 
training, the Americans organize education 
for the period from ages 16 to 20 around the 
concept of general education, and tend to 
fend off vocational choice and vocational 

as long as possible. One reason for 
the relatively larger enrollment of youth in 
higher education in the United States than 
in Russia is that the Americans believe it ap- 
propriate for a boy who will go into business 
or industrial management to start with a 
college degree based on a general liberal 
education. 

The European academic tradition: The 
Russian secondary school of the postwar pe- 
riod has been very similar to the established 
European secondary school, with a rigorous 


academic curriculum designed to prepare — 


students for higher education. One charac- 
teristic of this type of school ts its bookish- 
ness, its separation from the everyday life 
of the society, and its appeal to children of 
the professional and Government official 
classes. This tradition is antagonistic to the 
concept of polytechnic education and is in- 
volved in the present crisis in Russian sec- 
ondary education. 

The American secondary school is much 
farther from the European tradition and is 
much more accessible to children from homes 
of manual workers. The Americamboy tends 
to get the equivalent of a polytechnic educa- 
tion through nonschool eer Eee with 
machines and tools and 
and part-time work. Thus the Prsrorver 
student, growing up in a capitalistic society, 
gets work experience and training in the use 
of tools which are denied the European sec- 
ondary school student, and for which the 
Russian educators strive through their pro- 
gram of educational reform. 

Russian “puritanism” versus American 
“hedonism”: Since the early 1930’s, there has 
been a continuous and strenuous campaign 
to extend education to all Soviet youth and 
over a longer period. It has been under- 
stood that progress toward industrialization 
and higher living standards depended on 
more and better education. The Russians 
have seen themselves meeting one emergency 
after another with austerity, self-denial 
and hard work as their only choice: it has 
been a matter of life or death to train engi- 
neers and scientists rapidly and in sufficient 
numbers to man the expanding economy. 
Not until the very latest years has there been 
an adequate supply of secondary school grad- 
uates. 


In contrast, during the 1930’s America had 
an oversupply of young people in relation to 
the needs of the labor force, and the most 
effective solution of the problem of oversup- 
ply was to keep young people in school longer. 
There was no need to hurry their education. 
During World War II there was a need for 
youth in the armed services and in the labor 
force, and this resulted in some pressures to 
push youth through school and college faster. 
There were experiments in acceleration of 
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student progress through college. These 
were continued after 1945 because by this 
time the postwar economic boom was creating 
a demand for young people on the labor mar- 
ket, and the low birth rates of the 1930’s were 
producing small annual contingents of new 
adults. By the early 1950’s there was some- 
thing of a feeling of emergency about the 
education of youth. Plans for accelerating 
the progress of young people through school 
and college had become fairly popular. 

Still, there has not been as much feeling of 
an emergency need for young people in Amer- 
ica as in Russia, and the emergency attitude 
in the United States has had to contend with 
a kind of hedonistic view of childhood and 
adolescence which regards these periods of 
life as good in themselves, worthy to be en- 
joyed. The Russians have been willing to 
sacrifice the pleasures of youth to the satis- 
factions of adulthood, if not to the needs of 
the state. The Americans are more likely to 
feel that there should be pleasure in life at 
all ages, and thus to encourage young people 
to combine play with work during school and 
college years. Thus the recent alarmist state- 
ments by some critics of American education 
to the effect that the schools and colleges are 
too soft on youth have received an ambiva- 
lent response from parents and from youth 
themselves in the United States. 

Women’s roles: One of the most striking 
differences between Russia and the United 
States (and also Western Europe) is the 
much greater »lace of women in the Russian 
labor force at the professional level. Three- 
quarters of Russian physicians and one- 
quarter of Russian engineers are women. In 
1955, 55 percent of graduates of higher insti- 
tutions in Russia, were women, compared 
with about 40 percent in the United States. 

Looking ahead for the next 10 years, it 
seems likely that Soviet and American edu- 
cation will continue to be both alike and 
different, for reasons both of ideology and of 
socioeconomic realities. There will be a con- 
trast in the supply of young people which 
will cause deep differences. The United 
States will have percentages of young people 
in their twenties increasing more rapidly 
than percentages of other age brackets, due 
to the great upsurge of the birth rate which 
followed World War II and has not abated. 
On the other hand, the Soviet Union will 
have a lean period during the 1960’s due to 
the deficit of births in the disastrous war 
years. Not until after 1970.will Russia have 
as many 22-year-olds as she will have in 1960. 





Election Year Politics Offers a Threat to 
a Sound and Sensible Approach to 
1960 Legislative Activities of the 86th 
Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, few ses- 
sions of Congress in recent history have 
opened in an atmosphere of louder po- 
litical overtones than prevails in this 
election year of 1960. Unfortunate it is, 
too, because the demand for common- 
sense in the conduct of the Nation’s busi- 
ness has never been greater in the past 
half century. 
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I believe it is the keen desire of every 
citizen to see this Congress rise above 
partisan politics in dealing with the 
basic functions of government where it 
concerns our fiscal stability, national de- 
fense, and foreign policy. All are, how- 
ever, to no small degree related in a 
world of unrest and changing philoso- 
phies which marks the social, economic, 
and political scene both at home and 
abroad. 

Programs designed purely and simply 
to vote baiting will undoubtedly be 
dangled before this Congress and ac- 
cordingly before the American public 
with neither a hand on the fiscal throttle 
nor the safety brake of our Treasury 
mechanism. Potshot criticism of nearly 
every program from national defense to 
education and welfare must be expected 
with so many eyes on the November 
elections. An intelligent voting public 
must and can, I am sure, determine 
where this criticism ends as constructive 
and begins as political campaigning. 
This is the one hope of keeping the 1960 
legislative program on Capitol Hill in 
the proper perspective. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


From 1947 until 1952, the United States 
fell sadly behind Rusia in research and 
development of missiles. As a matter 
of fact, from 1945 through 1952 we obli- 
gated a total of $3.6 million for research, 
development, and procurement of both 
intercontinental and intermediate range 
ballistic missiles. Is there any wonder, 
then, that we now lag behind the Soviet 
Union in this field by an estimated 214 
to 3 years? Notwithstanding this lag, 
which is being closed as rapidly as dollars 
and the human brain permit, our overall 
defense and striking ability is, according 
to experts and not some politicians, su- 
perior to that of the Soviet Union. Sec- 
retary of Defense Thomas Gates and 
Chief of Staff General Twining, have 
both testified to this appraisal before 
the Armed Services Committee. Gates 
pointed out that our seapower is clearly 
superior to that of the U.S.S.R. with 
advance nuclear powered surface ships 
and nuclear powered carriers and cruis- 
ers scheduled to join the fleet next year. 

With respect to ground forces, the So- 
viet Union outnumbers the United States, 
but a comparison of the ground forces 
of the Sino-Soviet bloc with those of the 
free world allies including the United 
States is more favorable. General Twin- 
ing pointed out that if the United States 
downgrades itself by its own hands, it 
may mislead the Soviets into plunging 
the world into war. 

General Power, Strategic Air Com- 
mand Chief, testified that the Soviets 
know well that SAC could “clobber”’ them 
right now but he warned that by 1962 
Russia may have sufficient supermissiles 
to destroy our nuclear bases within 30 
minutes. The conclusion can only be 
that we must remain militarily strong 
and keep our striking power of such 
strength that it will serve as a deterrent 
to war until the day comes when lead- 
ers of all nations can agree on mutual 
disarmament as the only means of insur- 
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ing the very survival of humanity. A 

world in which freemen can live without 

the shadow of nuclear destruction and 

devastation offers, of course, the only 

hope for this and future generations. 
THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


The 86th Congress reconvened while 
the world remains in turmoil, restless- 
ness, and discontent. 

Just 90 miles off of the coast of Florida, 
Cuba is apparently falling into the hands 
of Communist infiltrators. While in 
other Latin American countries crises 
seem to be sprouting. Subversion creeps 
through Central and South America and 
as close as the Panama Canal Zone. 
China, at least for our generation seems 
to be in the throes of the human slavery 
of communism and descension punctu- 
ates the social, political, and economic 
lives of Algeria, Kenya, and Ghana. Un- 
fortunately, there is no type of guarantee 
one nation can offer to another toward 
its solution of these problems. And, even 
so, aS one writer puts it, “International 
conferences seeking humane objectives 
proceed with external piety and inward 
distrust.” 

ON THE DOMESTIC HORIZON 

Recovery from the cost of two wars in 
less than two decades has left its mark 
upon the fiscal complexion of this Nation 
despite its great economic and productive 
strength. 

As we seek to assist in solving the prob- 
lems of our less fortunate neighbors 
abroad, we find ourselves saddled with a 
national debt which exceeds $290 billion 
and upon which we must divert $9 billion 
annually to the payment of interest. We 
must not ignore the need for not only a 
determined prevention of any further 
deficit spending but the further need to 
reduce the présent incumbrance of the 
Treasury. This will take the courage of 
self discipline and fiscal responsibility 
above political expediency. During the 
great depression of the thirties the flood 
gates of the National Treasury were 
thrown open. There have been only 
weak efforts to close them—such weak 
efforts that even under the present 
burden of heavy taxes, we have yielded 
to the pressures of spending beyond our 
means as a nation. 

Some segments of the American public, 
acquainted with the weakness of states- 
manship and the deep desire for reelec- 
tion of legislators, time their new de- 
mands to campaign years. Those receiv- 
ing Government subsidies generally pick 
an election year to get Congress to in- 
crease these subsidies—and those trying 
to get their foot in the door use the same 
psychology for their purpose. 

As Congress deals objectively with 
many legislative problems this year, we 
must remember that any new or in- 
creased benefits which must be paid for 
from the Federal Treasury can come but 
from one source—the pocket of the tax- 
payer. Until someone discovers a pump 
from which these dollars flow, other than 
the means provided by taxes, we must 
exercise prudence in dealing with the 
many demands that will exceed in cost 
the funds available for Uncle Sam to 
furnish them. 
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First in Peace, First in War: U.S.S. 
“George Washington” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, as the 
year 1959 drew to a close, an event which 
was little noticed among the hectic 
preparations for the celebration of the 
New Year took place in Groton, Conn. I 
do not feel it is an exaggeration to say 
that in terms of our national defense it 
was one of the most significant develop- 
ments of the 1950’s. 

I refer to the commissioning cere- 
monies of the U.S.S. George Washington, 
this country’s first ballistic-missile- 
launching submarine, held at the ship- 
yards of the Electric Boat Division of the 
General Dynamics Corp., in Groton on 
December 30, 1959. Electric Boat, the 
world’s pioneer builder of submarines, 
was the logical choice to design and build 
this epoch-making addition to our de- 
fense arsenal. 

As a tribute to the 11,000 men and 
women who comprise the superb design 
and construction team at Electric Boat, 
as well as to the officers and men of the 
George Washington, I would like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues an 
article appearing in the February 1960 
issue of Navy magazine, entitled “First 
in Peace, First in War: US.S. George 
Washington”: 


First In PEACE, First In War: U.S.S. 
“GEORGE WASHINGTON” 


One day next year a missile shaped much 
like a champagne bottle will pop out of the 
ocean and soar down the Atlantic missile 
range to a target more than 1,200 miles away. 

With the launching of this missile, one of 
the deadliest weapons systems ever conceived 
will become a reality—a nuclear-powered 
submarine that fires Polaris intermediate 
range ballistic missiles from below the sur- 
face. 

The first such submarine joined the fleet 
in commissioning ceremonies at General 
Dynamics Corp.’s Electric Boat Division at 
Groton, Conn., on December 30. 

Named George Washington, the 380-foot, 
5,400-ton ship has 16 tubes for launching 
Polaris missiles. “The Washington, with nu- 
clear warhead missiles, can cause more 
devastation than all the bombs dropped dur- 
ing World War Il,” said her commanding 
officer, a tough, crew-cut US. Navy com- 
mander, James Butler Osborn, 41, who looks 
like a football player, talks like a marine drill 
sergeant and displays the mind of a well- 
educated engineer. 

Commander Osborn declared that the sub 
“combines the nuclear power of Nautilus, the 
reliability of Skate, the agility of Skipjack, 
the massiveness of Triton, and, in addition, 
possesses the world’s most advanced self- 
contained and mobile weapons system.” 

The decision to unleash the submarine’s 


power will never be Osborn’s but the act it- 
self will be. 





How does it feel to be cast in such a role? 
“I’ve never given it any thought,” Osborn 
says, jutting a remarkably square jaw just 
.& bit. “If we ever have to hit, we’ll hit. 


And there won’t be a second’s hesitation,” he 
adds. 
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Osborn usually discourses through an al- 
most inevitable cigar. This, along with a 
black turtleneck sweater he wears frequently, 
makes him look like Hollywood's conception 
of what a submarine commander should look 
like. 

The Washington, he declares, is a “deter- 
rent force whose purpose is to let an enemy 
know we can hit him as hard as he can hit us. 
And when you reach the point where the win- 
ner is hurt as badly as the loser there’s no 
point in fighting.” 

Commissioned an ensign 12 days before 
Pearl Harbor, Osborn took a short leave to 
marry Miss June Hanna, of Crystal City, Mo., 
and then went off to war, serving on surface 
ships and submarines. 

His specialty: gas turbines and jet pro- 
pulsion engines, the propelling forces of 
missiles. 

“Don’t forget the crew,” he says frequently 
and emphatically. “The officers and men are 
the guys who’ll make the ship. I'll do my 
part and more, but you don’t have a fine ship 
because the captain would like it to be that 
way. It’s the result of hard work by every- 
body on board.” 

Some of the hard work he speaks of is be- 
hind Osborn’ and his crew. Most of it is 
ahead. In fact there will be two crews com- 
prised of 10 officers and 90 men each so that 
the sub may constantly remain deployed at 
sea except when one crew relieves the other. 
One crew will be Known as the “Blue” and 
one as the “Gold.” 

Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, special as- 
sistant to the President for science and téch- 
nology, who gave the principal commission- 
ing address, stressed the new capability repre- 
sented by the George Washington. 

The new fleet ballistic missile submarines 
will “provide our Nation with a. unique 
strength—the strength of a secure deter- 
rent—of a force that can, with inevitable 
assurance, decisively punish an aggressor,” 
he said. 

He pointed out that the George Washing- 
ton’s detection and destruction will be well 
nigh impossible and yet her targets for retal- 
iation will be continually within reach. 


Very much to the point also were the’ 


remarks of Vice Adm. Thomas S. Combs, U.S. 
Navy, commander of the Eastern Sea Fron- 
tier, who accepted the ship for commission- 
ing from Carleton Shugg, president, Electric 
Boat Division of General Dynamics. 

Said Admiral Combs: “We are opening the 
door on a new era in national power for 
peace. We live in an age when every fixed 
address on land can be marked for certain 
destruction. There are no fixed addresses 
at sea and there are no addresses at all 
béneath the surface of the sea. 

“The oceans cover 70 percent of the sur- 
face of the earth, and the fleet ballistic mis- 
sile submarine, running quiet and deep, will 
have the choice of an infinite number of 
launching points.” 

Others who participated in the ceremony 
were Rear Adm. W. F. Raborn, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
Director, Special Projects, Bureau of Ord- 
nance; Rear Adm. Frederick B. Warder, U.S. 
Navy, commander, Submarine Force, Atlan- 
tic Fleet, and Capt. Arthur C. Smith, U.S. 
Navy, Navy supervisor of shipbuilding at 
Groton. 

Dr. Herbert F. York, Director of Research 
and Engineering of the Defense Department, 
and other high-ranking civilian and naval 
Officials attended. 

The George Washington was built in the 
record time, for nuclear submarines, of 2 
years. She is ahead of the missiles she is 
to carry. 

The Polaris missile, with Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., as the principal contractor, is 
still in the process of development and test- 
ing. The first full-range of 1,200-mile mis- 
sile will probably not be fired until next 
summer, but the operational Polaris is ex- 
pected to be ready next fall. 
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The George Washington’s reactor cost 
about $12 million of the total of 3100 mii- 
lion spent on the submarine. The ballistic 
missile submarines cost about twice as much 
as prior nuclear-powered submarines. This 
is partly because of the maze of computers 
and electronic systems required to fix pre- 
cisely the ship’s position and the equip- 
ment needed to process missile-firing data 
constantly and to launch the missiles. 

A shipload of 16 Polaris missiles is ex- 
pected -to cost initially about $20 million in 
addition to the $100 million cost of the sub- 
marines. 

So far nine fleet ballistic missile subma-. 
rines are under construction, of which four 
have been launched. Funds have been pro-~ 
vided for long-leadtime items for three 
more, and next year’s budget is expected to 
provide money for at least three additional 
submarines, The Navy wants a total of 
about 45. 





Will We Match Russia’s Dedication to 
Schools? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Utah Educational 
Review, “What Can We Learn From Rus- 
sian Schools,” was written by three of 
my former colleagues who recently re- 
turned from an extensive tour of the 
Russian school system. It is both im- 
pressive and challenging. Certainly 
there is much that we can learn from the 
Russian schools, and it is high time that 
we were learning all we can from every 
source. 

The big question in my mind is, “Does 
the dedication on the part of American 
teachers, pupils, administrators, parents, 
government officials, and citizens equal 
that of the Russians?” ‘The psychclo- 
gist, Flemming, said, “Show me a boy’s 
IQ and I will tell you what he is capable 
of doing, but show me what he wants to 
do and I will tell you what he will do.” 
The will to do is the greatest factor in 
learning as well as in the building of 
etter schools. Do we have it? 

The editorial follows: 

Wuat Can WE LEARN Prom RuSSIAN SCHOOLS? 

Were you impressed by the Russian 
schools? We were asked this question by 
@ news reporter as we entered the Idlewild 
Airport in New York on our return from a 
month-long study of the schools of the 
Soviet Union. The same question haz been 
asked repeatedly by friends since, 

It is difficult to give a simple answer. Our 
reaction to the Russian schools runs the 
gamut from revolt to approval of different 
aspects of the program. 

We were revolted at the communistic in- 
doctrination. We were surfeited by the 
pro} fed to children by the use of 
every technique known to the art. We were 
repelled by the use of negative motivation -. 
of children, the extreme formality of the 
class instruction, the poor school 
the great pressures put on the children to 
force them to conform to one pattern of be- 
havior and to master the single curriculum, 

THINGS THAT IMPRESSED US 

On the other hand we were impressed by 

the dedication of teachers, pupils, admin- 
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istrators, parents, government officials, and 
citizens to the cause of education. We were 
impressed by the physical education pro- 
gram which includes a medical doctor on 
the school faculty and two complete exam- 
inations a year for each pupil. We mar- 
veled at the well-equipped astronomy lab- 
oratories and some of the other scientific 
equipment. 

Among other things that impressed us 
were: The variety of evening school and 
correspondence school opportunities for 
adults to enable them to pick up and con- 
tinue their education; the respected status 
of teachers; the numerous opportunities for 
further education for teachers without loss 
of salary; the coordinated educational re- 
search program for the Academy of Peda- 
gogical Science; the friendliness of teachers; 
the retirement program for teachers; cul- 
tural opportunities provided through 
teachers’ clubs; the opportunities for pupils 
to further their education in areas of their 
special _interests through extracurricular 
programs; the use of community resources; 
and the high ratio of professional staff to 
children. 


PURPOSES OF SOVIET SCHOOLS 


The general purposes which guide the 
school systems of America and the Soviet 
Union are miles apart. The chief purposes 
of the schools in the land of the hammer and 
sickle are to indoctrinate the pupils with the 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy and to prepare 
them for life in the Communist society. All 
other purposes are secondary to these over- 
riding objectives. Even the present na- 
tional preoccupation with science is mo- 
tivated by a fierce desire to prove that com- 
munism is superior to other forms of gov- 
ernment. 

The spirit of the Soviet school was defined 
for us by Mr. Anton Chernikov, the Minister 
of Education in the Russian Republic in 
Moscow in the following words: 

“The chief aim of the Soviet schools is to 
prepare the pupils for life, to perform a use- 
ful social work, to attain a higher level of 
universal and polytechnical education, to 
train well-educated people, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the fundamentals of science, 
to bring up the Soviet youth in a spirit of 
full attachment to the principles of the So- 
cialist society, in the spirit of the Com- 
munist ideal.” 

All forms and techniques of propaganda 
are used in the schools to instill into pupils 
the spirit of the ideal, from blatant banners 
in school auditoriums to subtle paintings 
in libraries and directors’ offices. A pupil 
can’t go through a normal school day with- 
out being bombarded with slogans, symbols 
and quotations from Lenin’s writings which 
have become the scriptures for the new So- 
viet substitute for religion. 

One school in Moscow displayed a huge 
red and gold portrait of Lenin in the audi- 
torium. Large gold letters on a bright red 
background spelled out this slogan: “The 
party and Lenin are twins and brothers.” 

A school in Kiev, capital of the Ukraine, 
posted this slogan: “Remember, love, study 
Lenin, our teacher, our leader.” 

School hallways are favorite spots for dis- 
playing quotations of Communist beliefs and 
portraits of national heroes are standard 
equipment. Each school has one room set 
aside for the use of the youth organizations. 
Red flags, busts of political leaders, oaths of 
loyalty to the regime and rules of behavior 
grace the walls. ; 

One can’t even attend a sports event in 
the huge Leningrad stadium without being 
confronted with a picture of Lenin about the 
size of our American scoreboards. Under- 
neath the picture are the words “Peace to 
the World.” 

In the beautiful University of Moscow 
there is a large colored panel in one of the 
main hallways which has this message: 
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“In capitalist countries only the richer 
person, the person with capital, benefits from 
the growth of production. 

“The person without capital will continue 
to eke out a meager subsistence even when 
production grows. 

“The rich possess the goods things in life, 
but there is no way out of poverty in the 
poor homes. And thousands of laboring peo- 
ple do not even have work there.” 

Were we impressed with the Russian 
schools? Yes—with some phases of their 
operation. Yes—with the enthuslasm and 
faith with which the people support educa- 
tion. But from the purposes, the single 
curriculum and formal methods of Soviet 
schools we have nothing to learn. 

No nation’s future rests more heavily on 
the civic competence of its individual citi- 
zens than America’s. 

Our task is to look critically at our own 
schools. Are they strong enough to enable 
us to achieve fully our own national ideals? 
Certainly, no nation on earth has a greater 
stake in good schools than America where 
our national decisions are comprised of a sum 
total of our individual decisions. 
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HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 3610) to amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act to 
increase grants for construction of sewage 
treatment works, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, 
when the House first considered this leg- 
islation to augment the national pro- 
gram to control and fight water pollu- 
tion, I discussed why I believed it was 
good and necessary. I also outlined a 
specific instance in which it would aid 
the towns of New Britain, Berlin, Crom- 
well, and Middletown to support a proj- 
ect needed to control pollution on the 
Mattabesett River. Where population 
is growing as fast as in urban New Eng- 
land, these measures cross not only town 
lines but county lines. 

I note that Connecticut would qualify 
for $1,114,965 in the coming year under 
this bill, compared to $619,425 author- 
ized under the present law and only 
$247,770 recommended in the 1961 budg- 
et. Few domestic programs are as im- 
portant as the fight to conserve our nat- 
ural resources and protect the water sup- 
ply on which human life and the econ- 
omy depend. I would hope that this 
measure soon becomes law. 

A year ago in Connecticut, a survey 
showed that no new treatment plans 
were put into effect that did not involve 
a Federal contribution. Preservation of 
our water resources and cleaning up our 
streams to provide adequate water for 
industrial expansion, the growth of the 
economy and the needs of an increasing 
population for a better supply to cope 
with a rising standard of living insist 
upon action now in this regard. 


February 10 
Cancer: Enemy on the Run 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to speak before the Cancer 
League of Philadelphia last Thursday 
evening, February 4, 1960, in the Phillip 
Scherr Auditorium of the Albert Ein- 
stein Medical Center, northern division. 
The Cancer League is doing a tremendous 
job in fighting cancer in the city of 
Philadelphia. The work which it has 
done in supplying Philadelphia hospitals 
with equipment for the detection and 
treatment of cancer has been a signifi- 
cant contribution in the fight against 
this enemy. My remarks before the 
league were as follows: 

CANCER: ENEMY ON THE RUN 


“Progress in Fight on Cancer Is Reported 
by Institute Here,” “Researcher Suggests 
Anticancer Tactics,” “Significant Changes 
in Cells Detected in Cancer Patients.” 
Nearly every day reports like these, appear- 
ing in newspapers, magazines, and medical 
journals, revitalize our efforts in the fight 
against cancer. We sense we are on the 
brink of a wonderful discovery, and that 
with a little time, a little more money, and 
a little more hard work, we will achieve 
success, 

I feel this challenge deeply, as I know you 
do, and it is for this reason that I am de- 
lighted to be here today. I believe that the 
annual campaign fund rally of the Cancer 
League of Philadelphia, is a major event on 
the cancer calendar. It is this type of com- 
munity effort which makes the hope of find- 
ing a cure for cancer a real one. 

I need not tell you that the vital statistics 
on this disease are grim. Each year in the 
United States, cancer takes the lives of about 
a quarter of a million persons. Since 1900 
it has overtaken tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
diarrhea and enteritis, nephritis, and acci- 
dents to become, since 1938, second leading 
cause of death in this country. One can 
point to the cost of hospital care for cancer 
patients which runs to approximately $300 
million a year, or to the loss in goods and 
services due to this disease, which has been 
estimated conservatively at $12 billion each 
year. But these figures are meaningless sym- 
bols in comparison to the personal tragedy 
experienced by families for whom cancer is 
not a number but a desperate reality. 

The monster is powerful, but fortunately 
his adversaries grow in strength each year. 
The blossoming of the research effort against 
this disease has been one of the medical won- 
ders of this decade. ‘You are all aware, I am 
sure, of the very exciting projects being car- 
ried on at the National Cancer Institute, the 
oldest of the National Institutes of Health in 
Bethesda, Md. I know of no better example 
of the difficult, determined, sometimes dis- 
couraging medical research being carried on 
today. You may be interested in some of the 
work currently being carried on in their 
laboratories or being supported through their 
research grant funds. 

One striking example of the growth in the 
Federal effort against cancer is the increase 
in the annual appropriations for the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute. The figure has 
climbed from $18,900,000 in fiscal 1950, to 
$21,737,000 in fiscal 1955, to a staggering 
$91,257,000 in fiscal 1960. These sums are 
an indication of the importance attached 
by Congress to research against cancer. The 
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House Committee on Appropriations in its 
report on labor, health, education, and wel- 
fare appropriations stated in 1958, and re- 
peated again last year: 

“Considering the rate at which medical 
science has advanced over the past 10 years, 
it is plausible to believe that in the decade 
ahead simple, accurate tests for cancer, such 
as a blood test, may make the early detection 
of cancer simple and be usable as a routine 
tool of the physician and public health 
worker.” 

The National Cancer Institute is an active 
outfit. Approximately 600 scientists, tech- 
nicians, and laboratory assistants have about 
325 research projects underway at all times, 
Scientists work in the laboratory with ex- 
perimental animals and these studies are 
coordinated with the studies of human can- 
cer in the 14-story clinical center. Studies in 
biochemistry, chemical pharmacology, en- 
docrinology, pathology, environmental can- 
cer, radiation therapy, clinical cancer, and 
biostatistics are being carried on simultane- 
ously—all with one aim: to vanquish this 
disease enemy. 

Perhaps you will be as interested as I 
was to learn that more than twice as much 
money is spent on grants to scientists in 
non-Federal institutions, with no direction, 
supervision, or interference on the part of 
the Institute, as is spent on National Cancer 
Institute research. Surely this is in keeping 
with our belief in the importance of the in- 
tellectual freedom of the scientist. It is also 
an incentive for institutions throughout the 
country to expand their research activities, 
and to look into hidden corners previously 
neglected by research sleuths. 

One of the most impressive crash programs 
being carried out at the Institute is the 
cancer chemotherapy program. This re- 
search and development program is a coop- 
erative enterprise of national scope. It is 
jointly sponsored by the National Cancer In- 
stitute, the American Cancer Society, the 
Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer 
Research, the Veterans’ Administration, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the Food 
and Drug Administration. The program in- 
volves three phases: The initial testing of 
chemicals, hormonal substances, and other 
materials on mice with cancer; the testing 
of materials which appear to have promise on 
larger animals to determine those safe for 
human use; and finally the conduct of ex- 
tensive clinical studies with patients in co- 
operating hospitals. No final answers have 
been arrived at. But lives have been pro- 
longed, the course of the disease has been 
checked, and pain has been alleviated with 
certain chemical agents. Supporters believe 
that this may be the road to the develop- 
ment of drugs effective against many differ- 
ent types of cancer. 

In addition to the program I have men- 
tioned, the Institute makes grants for pro- 
fessional training, cooperates with voluntary 
groups in cancer education programs, carries 
on field projects, makes grants to State agen- 
cies for their programs, and even lends 
radium to qualified persons and institutions 
for radium therapy. ‘ 

The rationale for all this activity is 
summed up in the words of the Surgeon 
General Burney, who stated: “We do not 
know from what corner of the research firm- 
ament will come the next burst of light that 
will guide us closer to our goal—the conquest 
of cancer. But we can be sure that light will 
come and the goal will be reached.” 


You must be proud to know that you par- 
ticipate in this giant effort. We are all 
aware that the work of a scientist in his 
laboratory must®be financed, that his discov- 
eries must be communicated to the public, 
that the public must be kept aware of the 
precautions against cancer. Voluntary 
groups like yours have performed an in- 
valuable task in cooperating with the Fed- 
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eral Government in the support of research 
and in waging effective public education 
campaigns. As we seem to approach the 
goal, the need for this kind of activity be- 
comes more urgent. 

Recently two public figures have brought 
home to all of us the immediacy of the dan- 
ger. I speak of Senator NeuBeRGcER and Dr, 
Tom Dooley who have both recently under- 
gone bouts with cancer. Both of these men 
have been operated on for cancer. Both are 
determined to see that the effort to conquer 
this and other dread diseases is increased. 
Both men have led useful public lives, and 
their incapacitation even for a time, was a 
severe public loss. 

Senator NEUBERGER’s illness has convinced 
him that our Nation must build a crash pro- 
gram to beat cancer—perhaps something 
like the Manhattan project of 1940. He be- 
lieves, as do most of us, that we can increase 
our efforts still further. We still spend more 
on cigarettes, liquor, radio and television re- 
pairs, and even chewing gum, than we do on 
cancer. 

Senator NEUBERGER’s description of his re- 
actions to his disease are moving indeed. He 
states: “I can tell you that the cancer victim 
is frequently the loneliest person in the 
world. He feels that nothing can help him. 
Friends, family, doctors, associates, all seem 
without power to check the malignant 
growth that perils his life. He wishes, des- 
perately and profoundly, for some miracu- 
lous cure which will ring a reprieve.” 

He continues with words which can serve 
as a campaign cry for all of us: “As a cancer 
patient, I want to help others who have suf- 
fered or who may suffer this disease. I want 
to encourage them and their families as I 
was encouraged and supported by cancer 
progress. I want more: I want to see us 
lick this disease the way we’ve licked the in- 
fectious diseases. I sincerely believe the 
world would be more electrified by a break- 
through in cancer than it was by a rocket 
landing on the moon. As a U.S. Senator, I’m 
more convinced than ever that we should 
economize in any other sphere of govern- 
ment than funds for the research program 
of the National Cancer Institute, because 
economy at the expense of human life is the 
worst extravagance of all.” 

Dr. Dooley has recently returned, as you! 
know, deep from the jungles of Indochina to 
be operated on for cancer. He returned from 
his work in Medico, a nonprofit nonsectarian, 
organization founded by him to gather 
money, equipment and personnel for hos- 
pitals in Asia, Africa, and South America. 
Tom Dooley has been described as a 
“splendid American” who can combat the 
recent talk about the “ugly American.” Be- 
fore entering the operating room he sent a 
message to many leaders in Congress which 
included the following remarks: “I am being 
operated on tomorrow for cancer. As soon as 
I recover, I intend to go back to Laos to con- 
tinue this fight against communism with the 
tools of health.” 

These two cancer victims havé made an 
impassioned case for more cancer research. 
Dr. Howard Rusk, the medical editor of the 
New York Times, takes up their plea: “When 
will the scientific breakthrough come to solve 
the riddle of cancer? No one knows. What 
we know, however, is that the more scientists 
who are at work on the problem in labora- 
tories all over the world, the greater are the 
odds for solution and the quicker that solu- 
tion will come.” 


These words stir our souls and reinforce 
our desires to do something about this enemy. 
I have little to add to their plea. May I 
close with a word of congratulation for the 
fine work you have done in the past and with 
a hope that this campaign will be better 
than ever before. Your efforts will one day 
be rewarded in the conquest of cancer. 
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Cultural Exchange 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the 34th Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense here in 
Washington was very fruitful. The fol- 
lowing article from the Washington 
Evening Star mentions the highlights of 
this great meeting: 

CULTURAL EXCHANGES WITH Russia Hit 


A warning that the Communist Party ap- 
paratus in this country was greatly strength- 
ened by the recent visit of Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev was voiced yesterday by 
the 34th Women’s Patriotic Conference on 
National Defense which also denounced the 
cultural exchange program with Russia. 

Delegates from 16 national organizations 
participating in a 3-day meeting here 
adopted a rumber of resolutions yesterday 
and had others pending as they prepared to 
wind up their annual session this ee 

In opposing the cultural exchange pro 
gram, the women said there is sworn testi 
mony that delegations from Russia are ac- 
companied by special agents who have ‘posed 
as ice skaters, clergymen, educators, and 
scientists for the purpose of conducting es- 


pionage operations in the United States. 


In the resolution on communism, dele- 
gates urged Americans to become informed 
on Communist aggression, which is psycho- 
logical, political, amd economic as well as 


military. 
LOYALTY AFFIDAVITS 


The conference also called for retention of 
the loyalty affidavit required of students 
receiving loans under the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. “We believe it is un- 
fair to the taxpayers to ask them to under- 
write the education of individuals who hesi- 
tate to sign the loyalty affidavit,” the woman 
stated. 

They also asked that such Government 
loans be made only to citizens of the United 


‘States. 


In other resolutions, the conference called 
on Congress to proclaim the constitutional 
sovereignty of the United States over the 
Canal Zone and urged that the United States 
announce its claim to sovereignty over ter- 
ritory in Antarctica explored by the United 
States and its citizens. 

The women opposed all efforts aimed at 
expanding the powers of the present World 
Court and especially urged retention and 
enforcement of the Connally reservation. 

SUPPORT STUDY ; 


The conference supported a proposal to 
create a nonpartisan commission to investi- 
gate the entire subject of food and beverage 
contamination and, in a separate resolution, 
rejected as unconstitutional fluoridation of 
the community water supply. 

Mrs. William D. Leetch, of Washington, 
was chairman of resolutions for the group 
which held its meetings at the Mayflower 
Hotel. Mrs. Frederick Griswold, Jr., of Mont- 
clair, N.J., honorary national president of the 
Patriotic Women of America, was the pre- 
siding officer. 

Representatives Encar W. HEISTAND, of Cali- 
fornia, and WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn, 
of South Carolina, were among yesterday's 
speakers. Robert Morris, former counsel of 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
and Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi, director of the in- 
stitute of international studies at Bradley 
University, also spoke. 
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A mass meeting last night was preceded by 
a concert given by the US. Air Force Head- 
quarters Command Band under the direction 
oi Capt. Harold L. Copenhaver. 





Farm Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, there 
were two significant aspects to the Presi- 
dent’s special farm message which the 
Congress received yesterday: 

First. For the first time in several 
years the President indicated a willing- 
ness to compromise on this issue with 
Congress. 

Second. Apparently Secretary Ben- 
son’s domination of farm policy in the 
administration has been ended, if only 
temporarily. 

These two factors present this House 
with an opportunity to pass urgently 
needed wheat legislation. 

The present situation is serious. Pro- 
ducers realize this. They are not happy 
with a program that piles up a tre- 
mendous surplus in warehouses at a cost 
of almost a billion dollars a year. 

Consumers are certainly fed up. They 
are demanding a change. 

As long as the President followed Mr. 
Benson, there was no hope for achieving 
any constructive wheat legislation. Mr. 
Benson has made it crystal clear on 
many occasions that the only wheat leg- 
islation he will approve would bring 
about ruinously low prices for producers. 

In his message, the President outlined 
guidelines and said he would sign any 
wheat legislation which fell within the 
framework of this broad policy. 

For several weeks representatives of a 
number of farm organizations have been 
working on new wheat legislation. The 
only task remaining is to translate the 
program into legislative language. 

The National Association of Wheat 
Growers, the National Grange, and the 
National Farmers Union are among the 
great farm organizations which have 
worked together in coming up with a 
plan which, I am firmly convinced, meets 
the criteria spelled out by the President. 

This new program is supported by the 
National Farmers Organization, Mis- 
souri Farmers Association, National Corn 
Growers Association, American Soybean 
Association, the Grain Sorghums Pro- 
ducers Association, and several State 
wheat producing groups. 

While I am not in any position to 
present the proposed wheat marketing 
program in detail at this time, I can say 
it will materially reduce the wheat sur- 
plus and the cost of the program. 

It would stabilize the price of wheat 
near the parity level by requiring the 
Secretary to set an annual marketing 
quota to meet total domestic and export 
requirements, then subtracting 150 mil- 
lion bushels before breaking down the 
quota to an individual farm basis. 
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This provision would force the grain 
trade to go to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for 150 million bushels of 
wheat each year. Inasmuch as CCC 
would be barred from selling wheat be- 
low parity, this would result in a price 
to the farmer at or near full parity. 

No wheat could be sold for milling or 
other primary uses without a certificate 
based on individual marketing quotas 
expressed in bushels rather than acres. 
To be eligible, a producer would have to 
retire at least 20 percent of his wheat 
base acreage to noncommercial use. 

I wish to emphasize that this proposal 
has the enthusiastic support of a large 
majority of wheat producers. They see 
this proposal as an opportunity to 
achieve postive results and make a start 
on clearing up what has developed into 
a serious situation. 

I plan to introduce this bill as soon 
as a draft is completed. I will request 
the House Committee on Agriculture to 
hold hearings in the immediate future. 

We need action on wheat legislation. 
This is an economic, not a political prob- 
lem. 

But we have to make sure that the 
wheat producers’ income is maintained. 
It would be better to retain the present 
system, imperfect as it is, than to give 
in to pressures and pass legislation that 
would bankrupt wheat producers. 

We also have to remember that a pros- 
perous agriculture is the key to a sound 
economic situation for many business- 
men in the farm areas. The merchants 
along Main Street of our small towns 
depend upon the farmer. When the 
farmer is hard pressed, the sales of mer- 
chants suffer and the entire economy 
suffers. 

This new proposal would maintain the 
income of the farmer and farm areas. 
It would reduce the surplus of wheat and 
it would materially reduce the cost of 
the program to the taxpayers. 

Inasmuch as it meets the requirements 
set forth by the President, I cannot see 
any reason why we cannot pass an ac- 
ceptable bill at this session. 

I am going to dedicate my efforts to 
this end in the coming weeks. 





Department of Commerce and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1961 
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HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 9, 1960 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10234) making 
appropriations for the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to join in complimenting the 
Committee on the fine job they have done 
in this field, but I did want to call at- 
tention to one matter which I think is 
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regrettable. In the budget for the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce I under- 
stand that the request for the 94 new 
positions has been reduced. I would like 
to call to the attention of the Committee 
that since 1947 the appropriation for this 
Bureau has been reduced from 438 to 200 
positions; and that today, because of the 
marked decline of U.S. exports, this 
Bureau should be given some considera- 
tion, and I hope that at some future time 
the Committee will consider some addi- 
tional services, at a time and during a 
period when I believe those services are 
needed most. 





Tadeusz Kosciuszko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr.DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, Febru- 
ary 12 is the anniversary of the birth of 
a great Polish patriot whose contribution 
to the freedom of our United States 
should never be forgotten. General 
Kosciuszko designed the fortifications at 
West Point, as visitors to the partly re- 
stored Fort Putnam on Mount Independ- 
ence at the Academy well recall, and 
played a vital role in the winning of our 
independence. 

Tadeusz Kosciuszko was a true product 
of his age: a gifted, energetic, and of 
course, ambitious youth, born in the mid- 
18th century with a mission to fight for 
the cause of human freedom. “This son 
of an impoverished family in Poland 
showed remarkable abilities even in early 
youth, and he was aided in his desire to 
obtain the best military education Po- 
land could offer him. But he wanted to 
go beyond that; he wished to carry on his 
studies in the art and science of war in 
the celebrated Mezieres Military School 
in France. With the aid ofa scholarship 
he entered Mezieres and graduated as a 
specialist in artillery and engineering. 
He had finished his courses there and 
was staying in Paris when he heard of 
the American Revolution in 1776. There 
and then he made up his mind to go to 
America, and here to put his learning to 
practice in the service of a good cause. 
On borrowed money he sailed for the 
New World and in the fall of 1776 he was 
in Philadelphia. 

Immediately upon arrival he applied 
for service, was of course admitted, and, 
on the strength of his preparation, was 
entrusted with drawing up plans for for- 
tifying the Delaware River. The suc- 
cessful completion of this assignment 
earned him a commission as colonel of 
engineers in the Continental Army. 
Thenceforth his rise was rapid and his 
accomplishments were great. He was 
soon placed in charge of the building of 
fortifications at West Point. Subse- 
quently he took part in the battle of 
Charleston, and was among the first of 
the Continentals to enter that city after 
its evacuation by the British. In Octo- 
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ber of 1783, in recognition of his out- 
standing services, Congress made him a 
brigadier general. 

This brave son of Poland, having 
served the cause of our freedom with 
distinction, wanted to serve the cause of 
his beloved Poland. He returned to his 
native land, and there, after fighting the 
forces of oppression and tyranny for 
more than 20 years, he had to seek refuge 
abroad and then die in exile in 1817 at 
the age of 71. In commemorating the 
214th anniversary of his birth we pay our 
tribute to this gallant son of Poland for 
his service in the cause of our freedom. 





Is There a Public Conscience in America 
Today? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, to view 
the newsstands at the local drugstore or 
to attend a movie at one of the so-called 
art theaters is an education in itself. 
Unfortunately, it is an education which 
I feel that most of us, adult as well as 
juvenile, can very well do without. 

Some citizens of questionable repute 
are willing to exploit others just to make 
fast dollars for themselves. Many of our 
young people are prime targets for this 
type of sordid operation. Their impres- 
sionable minds are affected, much in the 
same manner that narcotics might affect 
their bodies. 

Unfortunately, the dissemination of 
this type of material appears to be 
spreading rather than diminishing. Can 
we allow this trend to continue without 
taking strong remedial action? I, for 
one, do not think so. As a member of 
the Postal Operations Subcommittee, it 
is my feeling that the Post Office Depart- 
ment must be provided with further tools, 
urgently needed to combat distribution 
of obscene, filthy printed, and pictured 
material. 

The Catholic Church, through its Le- 
gion of Decency, continues to provide a 
standard for material which is fit for us 
all. Perhaps through the development 
of realistic standards by local groups in 
each community, it will be possible to re- 
strict the profitable operation of all deal- 
ers in smut, thus putting them out of 
business. At any rate, the.whole prob- 
lem requires immediate action, on the 
local, State, and Federal levels. We 
cannot countenance further delay. 

I wish to include the remarks of Dr. 
Adrian H. Scolten, of Portland, Maine, 
@ man who recognizes the enormity of 
this problem. His comments originally 
appeared in the editorial column of the 
January 7 edition of the Norway-South 
Paris Advertiser-Democrat: 

THOUGHTS FOR THE NEw YEAR 

As the new year begins we need to take the 
time to examine ourselves. What are we 
thinking about? What is the substance of 
the thought wave that goes on and on in our 
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minds when action is stilled and life in gen- 
eral is quiescent. It varies, of course, but 
whatever it is, it influences our lives for we 
know from our elementary psychology books 
that every thought tends to become an act 
unless inhibited or counteracted by a strong- 
er thought. It is our thinking that in reality 
makes us what we are. 

Let us consider for a minute the influences 
that are playing upon the thinking of our 
young people, the murder, intrigue, and false 
teachings that are the daily diet given on 
television shows. One cannot see a program 
of this kind without being affected by it. Its 
insidious influences permeate the subcon- 
scious mind and come to the surface of the 
conscious mind when one least expects them. 

We have often heard the committers of 
crime say “something came over me—I didn’t 
know what I was doing.” Anyone who says 
“It doesn’t do me any harm to see this movie, 
or read this book—I just forget it’’ doesn’t 
know what he is talking about. 

From the standpoint of the psychiatrist or 
any doctor who works with young people, he 
is doing far more harm to his mind than he 
would hurt his body by eating contaminated 
food. This subtle invasion of the subcon- 
scious mind is responsible for many of the 
teenage problems which have caused distress 
and tragedy in so many families. 

The television program is being watched 
by millions every day and every night. The 
time spent in character building construc- 
tive influences; the time spent in church or 
under good teachers or even good parents, is 
short compared with the time that the 
doubtful or downright harmful television 
program is playing upon the impressionable 
minds of the grownup boy or girl. 

Then there is the movie. We have had a 
rash of them lately, filmed in foreign coun- 
tries, the theater managers tell me—and put 
on here—uncensored. Iam told that they are 
uncensored, and they certainly should be 
censored. No censor could possibly leave 
this product for the public—the names tell 
the story—‘“Fire Under the Skin’? made up 
entirely of naked people, with no thought, 
word or deed left to the imagination—“The 
Naked City,’’ “Unmarried Mothers,” etc. 
I am toid that the owners of the chain choose 
the pictures and the local manager has to 
take what is sent to him. 

He explained that he thoroughly dis- 
approved of the pictures, but it was his way 
of making a living—in words to that effect. 

If a drug house does damage with the 
medicines he prescribes, or a restaurant 
serves food that makes people sick physically, 
he cannot get away with it; the law steps 
in. Damage to the minds and morals of the 
youth of our country is far more serious 
than damage to their physical bodies. 

Of course, we all know of the pernicious 
reading matter that is being given to every- 
body, young and old—sold over the counter 
in the corner drugstore, sold for 25 cents a 
copy in the 10-cent stores and handed out 
in our lending libraries. 2 

The law states that if the seller knows 
what he is selling to a young person is ob- 
scene, he can be prosecuted—but how about 
the dime stores and the lending libraries? 
They know what they are handing out, and 
they certainly must know that they get into 
the hands of the young. Is money so much 
more important to them than minds or 
morals? 

We will not take the time to mention the 
illicit trade or pornography that is flooding 
the country. Some effort is being made to 
combat that, we know, though not enough. 
It is the combined effect of the veritable food 
of vicious influences that are being let loose 
to pray upon our immature youth. It will 
take the combined influence of all thinking 
people and certainly all Christian people to 
check it. 

The Catholic Church has made a valiant 
and praiseworthy effort through its Legion 
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of Decency. It continually realizes that 
every effort must be made to keep teenagers 
in the right path or they will choose the 
wrong one. 

Hapy New Year.—Adrian H. Scolten, M.D., 
Portland. 





Annual Recognition Dinner, Blair-Bedford 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, Al- 
toona Pa., February 4, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 4 at the Juniata Pavilion, Al- 


toona, Pa., the Blair-Bedford Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, staged its annual 





recognition dinner with some 300 leaders . 


of Scouting present for the occasion. 

Numerous awards were given for out- 

standing leadership in the field of Scout~ 

ing. 
It was my privilege to deliver the prin- 
cipal address which follows: 

SPEECH BY JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER OF 
CoNGREsS, 20TH DiIsTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, BLAIR-BEDFORD 
Councit or Boy Scouts, JUNIATA PAVILION; 
ALTOONA, Pa., ON Pesruary 4, 1960 


It is a pleasure to participate in the pro- 
gram of this annual Scout recognition din- 
ner for the Blair-Bedford Council, Boy Scouts 
of America. 

It is fitting and proper that the fine lead- 
ership and the time and effort donated by 
Scout leaders should be publicly acclaimed. 

It is common knowledge that the history 
of Scouting had its beginning in England. 

Its first impression on Americans was dur- 
ing the year 1909 when a courteous unidenti- 
fied boy offered his hand to guide Wiliam D. 
Boyce, Chicago publisher, to his destination 
through London’s fog. / 

The lad had thus performed his “good 
turn” for the day and refused a tip from the 
grateful American. 

He was a British Boy Scout. 

So impressed was publisher Boyce by this 
Kindly deed that he acquired all available 
information on the British Boy Scouts As- 
sociation and returned to the United States 
with a firm conviction that America needed 
@ similar youth program. 

On February 8, 1910, the Boy Scouts of 
America were officially incorporated in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and today “Scouting” is a fa- 
miliar word in American homes throughout 
the length and breadth of our land. 

From its humble beginning in 1910, the 
Scout alumni in the United States now ex- 
ceed 30 million. . 

During Boy Scout Week this year—Feb- 
ruary 7 to February 13—more than 5 mil- 
lion boys and leaders of the Boy Scouts of 
America will begin the observance of the 
50th anniversary of Scouting in the United 
States. 

In addition to the observance of the 50th 
anniversary, the year 1960 marks the 
triumphant conclusion of the 4-year pro- 
gram of the Boy Scouts of America, “On- 
ward for God and my country.” 

Like each of the successive special pro~- 
grams of the Boy Scouts in the past, this 
program has had a close relationship to the 
continuing ideals and constant effort of 
Scouting, expressed in the motto, “Be Pre- 
pared.”’ 
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In this special program, the emphasis has 
been on the spiritual aspect of scouting— 
on the strengthening of religious faith— 
and the increasing of religious activities in 
each individual Scout and in each troop 
sponsored by a religious organization. 

By this program, which owes its success 
to cubmasters, scoutmasters, post advisers, 
and den mothers, the Boy Scout has been 
inspired to be prepared to do his duty to 
‘God, as revealed to him through his own 
religion. 

Ministers, priests, and rabbis have in this 
program been aided in the spiritual direc- 
tion and teaching of the youth of their con- 
gregations, by the support this program has 
given to their endeavors. 

Scout troops have been inspired to new 
ambition and vigor by chaplains and other 
religious leaders cooperating with the Scout 
Officials in this program. 

It has been brought home to the boys— 
emphatically and in many ways throughout 
these 4 years—that service to God is the 
chief purpose in life of every man—and the 
ultimate aim of every worthwhile activity. 

The joining of “God and my country” in 
one slogan reflects the religious development 
in the United States—demonstrated by many 
factors—that have been particularly strong 
during the past decade. 

Our people have become more strongly 
religious, as is plain from statistics of church 
membership, church attendance, and church 
giving. 

The result is that as they have become 
more strongly religious, they have become 
more sure that our country itself must be 
dedicated to the service of God, subjected 
to his will, and placed under his protection. 

It is significant that during this past 
decade the Congress has established a prayer 
room, where Members may retire for private 
prayer and mediation. 

In addition, legislative action has been 
taken to add the phrase “under God” to the 
pledge of allegiance, to establish “In God we 
trust” as our official national motto, and to 
place those four words on all our future 
issues of currency. 

The relation of religious belief to ethics 
and particularly to political morality has 
been frequently and earnestly discussed in 
Congress and in the newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

This concern of our people generally, with 
the relation between God and our country 
is suitably reflected in the Boy Scout pro- 
gram, “Onward for God and my country.” 

Patriotism and the preparation of our 
youth for the service of the country have 
been given prime emphasis by scouting from 
the beginning. 

You leaders in the Scout movement know 
that scouting—in this country as elsewhere 
in the world—has successfully resisted pow- 
erful efforts to make it a military or semi- 
military activity. 

However, no one would deny that whatever 
tends to increase in the youth of our coun- 
try, the love of country and the value of 
physical and mental fitness, tends to make 
of our youth a formidable defense force in 
war, as well as a stabilizing force in peace. 

The love of our country, under God, is the 
greatest quality any activity could aim to 
develop in our young people, and the 4-year 
program emphasizing this ideal is a splendid 
service to the country by the Boy Scouts of 
America. 4 

As we swing into this fourth and final 
year of the great nationwide program, “On- 
ward for God and Country,” let us all con- 
tinue to work together, scouts and adults 
alike, to make the year a memorable one in 
the history of scouting, and in the lives of 
every one of us. 

We must work to realize this ideal in our 
own lives, as well as to develop it in the lives 
of the boys in whose interest we are serving. 
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Each of us, as well as each of them, must 
be: “Prepared’ in body; prepared in skill; 
prepared in spirit; prepared in will; prepared 
as a member of a team.” 

This is a suitable occasion for reviewing 
the past achievements of scouting in Amer- 
ica, rejoicing over successes, resolving to re- 
pair shortcomings, and determining to drive 
forward with renewed vigor toward our goals. 

Much is being said currently of the preva- 
lence of juvenile delinquency. 


Though scouting is not generally a reme- 


dial measure directed at reclaiming the de- 
linquent—who often expresses his scorn of 
the ideals of scouting—I should like to em- 
phasize on this occasion that scouting is 
much more and better than a cure for de- 
linquency. 

It is a preventive of delinquency in the 
individual boy and in the group of boys, and 
it is a valuable aid for a neighborhood and 
for neighborhood organizations in combating 
the conditions that foster delinquency. 

New York’s chief magistrate, John M. 
Murtagh, a man in a position to know the 
facts about juvenile delinquency and a man 
whose nature and experience alike would pre- 
vent his indulging in easy optimism or polite 
compliments on such a subject, has publicly 
expressed his opinion that an increase in 
Boy Scouts means a decrease in delinquency: 

“T can’t think of better insurance against 
boys appearing in youth court than scout~ 
ing,” said Mr. Murtagh. 

He continued: “Boys who have really 
healthy homes never will be delinquent, and 
I believe scouting brings boys closer to their 
families and communities as well as pro- 
viding leadership training.” 

Mayor Wagner enthusiastically seconded 
this opinion and added that he believed if 
the 500,000 boys of New York City who are 
eligible for membership were absorbed into 
the scout movement, New York City would 
make great strides toward overcoming 
juvenile delinquency. 

But through the primary purpose of scout- 
ing is to take good, healthy, well-intentioned 
boys and help them mold themselves into 
strong, able, virtuous men, scouting can be 
and has been used with spectacular success 
in the rehabilitation of crime-ridden areas 
and the restoration to good conduct of re- 
bellious and stubborn boys. 

The Boy Scout movement in Washington, 
D.C., for example, is now engaged in the sec- 
ond of two major efforts to establish scout- 
ing in an area of maximum delinquency. 

Back around 1954, Rudy Carson—known as 
“trouble shooter” for the National Capital 
area council—directed concentrated Boy 
Scout efforts toward organizing the boys in 
the second precinct, then considered the 
“wickedest precinct” in the city. 

The project resulted in the formation of 
50 scout troops and cub packs in the area, 
and recruited 1,000 boys. 

Since the establishment of these troops and 
packs and -the organization of scout activi- 

ties, conditions in the second precinct have 
improved, and the crime rate has been con- 
siderably reduced. 

As always, scout leaders undertook this 
project in cooperation with police and other 
municipal authorities and welfare agencies, 
and no claim is made that scouting alone 
accomplished these happy results. 

But scout leaders are convinced that the 
success of the scout program in the area is 
at once a cause and an evidence of a major 
contribution to the improvement. of the 
neighborhood conditions. 

These are emergeny measures, and cer- 
tainly constitute working under difficulties. 

The ideal situation is more like what we 
have here in Blair and Bedford .Counties 
where many adults—such as you—have al- 
ready been through the discipline, learned 
the skills, and absorbed the ideals of scout- 
ing. 
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Here—instead of an enormous effort to 
achieve a barely measurable result—you have 
seized the opportunity and by a sincere effort 
have achieved enormous good. 

What is needed for continued success is a 
comunity devoted to the Scout ideals—a 
community in which the children grow up 
in scouting and in which boys too old to be 
Boy Scouts join the Explorer Scouts. 

There is also the compelling need that 
those who have gained this experience and 
earned this prestige continue to use their 
knowledge and their influence, gained 
through scouting, for the benefit of younger 
boys. 

This can be done effectively by giving all 
possible time and effort to the assistance of 
cub packs and Scout troops in their neighbor- 
hoods. 

In return, the community as a whole has 
its obligation to scouting. 

We need public and frequent recognition 
of the glories, as well as of the fun, of scout- 
ing. 

While the individual scout needs no thanks 
or recognition for his good deeds—neverthe- 
less, the cub pack or the Scout troop should 
be given public praise and recognition for its 
ideals, as well as for each specific contribu- 
tion it may make to the well-being of the 
neighborhood. 

In this way we shall both encourage the 
Scouts to live up to the high ideals their or- 
ganization has placed before them, and by 
such good examples encourage other boys to 
take part in their activities and adopt their 
ideals. 

With the aid of such incentives, we shall 
build scouting and in so doing lead our peo- 
ple onward for God and my country. 

I would like to mention another aspect 
of scouting and that is: The high caliber of 
you men and women who have dedicated 
your lives to the Scouting movement for it 
is through your skills; your deep understand- 
ing of a boy’s needs; and your inspired lead- 
ership that boys are attracted to Scouting. 

You volunteers, who now number well over 
500,000, are well trained in courses arranged 
by the national council. However, it is not 
simply technical ability, it is your patience 
and your willingness to give so generously 
of your time and energy that makes invalu- 
able leaders in the Boy Scout movement. 
Then, too, by the example you set in your 
personal lives you create enthusiasm for the 
ideals of Scouting in the young man. 

We are fortunate here in the Bedford and 
Blair council in having men who recognize 
the vital importance of instilling in our 
youngsters the ideal of (a) honesty, (b) pa- 
triotism, (c) service, and (d) Godliness. 

To you leaders I offer my gratitude for the 
wonderful work you are doing with the youth 
of our community. I salute you and the 
Boy Scouts of America on the celebration 
of the golden jubilee of scouting and extend 
best wishes for continued success, 

The strength of America depends on the 
strength of the rising generation, and in 
this connection the Boy Scouts of America 
are in the forefront of organizations de- 
voted to preparing our youth to meet the 
challenge of tomorrow with stout hearts and 
sound principles. 





The Range of Soviet Airpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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insert into the REcorp some very perti- 
nent and well-nigh prophetic observa- 
tions made by Prof. John Cobb Cooper on 
the range of Soviet airpower in his book, 
“The Right To Fly,” which was published 
back in 1947. Professor Cooper is one 
of the world’s leading authorities on air 
law. 

He points out that the range of Soviet 
bombers results directly from the size 
and geographical location of the U.S.S.R. 
I especially call to the attention of my 
colleagues the following observations by 
Professor Cooper: 

Added together these air-penetration sec- 
tors, with aircraft having a range of 5,000 
miles, would include all of Europe, all of 
Asia including Japan and the Netherlands 
East Indies, all of North America (except 
southern Mexico, the Caribbean area, and 
Central America), all of Africa south to 
Johannesburg. In other words, such air- 
craft will reach from the Soviet to all the im- 
portant land surfaces of the world except 
Central America, South America, Australia, 
and a small part of South Africa. Only a 
small percentage of the world’s population is 
in the area free of Soviet airpower—and, this 
assumes aircraft with a range of only 5,000 
miles. If the range is doubled, all of South 
America, Australia, and New Zealand, is in- 
cluded. From the Soviet Union, aircraft with 
a@ range of 10,000 miles can cover the entire 
land surface of the earth except the South 
Polar regions—and no one lives there. 





The Federal Reserve: A 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the March 1959 issue of Economic 
Trends and Outlook, a publication of the 
AFL-CIO Economic Policy Committee: 


THe FEDERAL RESERVE: A PUBLIC SYSTEM 


Last month, the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil’s monetary policy statement recom- 
mended that the Federal Reserve become “in 
fact, a public system, representative of 
American life.” 

The Federal Reserve, whose control of U.S. 
money policy affects everyone, is supposed 
to be a public service institution, not an 
exclusive club. An official publication of the 
Federal Reserve's Board of Governors states, 
“How is the Federal Reserve System related 
to production, employment, and the stand- 
ard of living? /The answer is that the Fed- 
eral Reserve, through its influence on credit 
and money, affects indirectly every phase of 
American enterprise and every person in the 
United States.” + 

Elsewhere the booklet includes this de- 
scription: “The Federal Reserve System is a 
service institution to the Nation. The more 
than 250 directors of the 12 Reserve banks 
and their 24 branches * * * as well as the 
Board of Governors * * * are all serving as 
trustees of the Nation’s money.” * 


Public System 








1 Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, “The Federal Reserve System, Pur- 
poses and Functions,” Washington, D.C., 
1954, p. 2. 

2 Ibid., p. 198. 
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The AFL-CIO has asked that the selection 
of these trustees refiect their public respon- 
éibility by including representation of the 
largest economic sectors of this Nation. 


THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Under present law, guidance of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System rests with the Board of 
Governors composed of seven members ap- 
pointed by the President. “In selecting the 
members of the Board,” states the law, “the 
President shall have due regard to a fair 
representation of the financial, agricultural, 
industrial and commercial interests and ge- 
ographical divisions of the country.” * 

There is no requirement to avoid dom- 
inance of this seven-man Board by a banker- 
oriented, big-business-oriented group. Nor 
is there a specific requirement that the Presi- 
dent have even a due regard for including 
representatives of the Nation’s largest eco- 
nomic sectors—consumers, labor, and small 
business. 

Yet, this seven-man Board has predom- 
inant control of national monetary policy. 
Its decisions influence economic growth by 
expanding or contracting credit and money. 
The Board regulates the operations of each 
of the 12 Federal Reserve banks and selects 
three of the nine members on each of their 
boards of directors. Such regulation includes 
approving the discount rates the Federal Re- 
serve banks may charge their member 
banks—and thus influences the interest rates 
charged borrowers throughout America. If 
discount rates are high, interest rates of 
borrowers for homes and cars and small- 
business loans will almost automatically in- 
crease. 

The Board of Governors also influences 
the management and cost of th public debt 
through its automatic membership on the 
Federal Open Market Committee, a group 
which makes decisions about Federal Re- 
serve’s buying and selling of Government 
securities. 

Board credit policies and its dominant 
effect on Treasury Department financing can 
influence production and employment and 
affect the whole course of the economy. The 
Board represents the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to the Congress and Government de- 
partments. 

Today much of the original act has been 
amended. But the selection of the Board 
of Governors, whose powers have béen 
changed over the years, retains the flavor of 
1913, when the labor, consumer, and small- 
business interests in the économy lacked 
sufficient voice and recognition, when the 
standard of living of the average American 
did not include the kind of life considered 
important for the whole economy in 1959, 
when a banking act was enacted mostly to 
provide a flexible currency and alleviate re- 
curring intermittent money panics. 

The AFL-CIO contends that the selection 
of this Board has been such that the Nation’s 
economic growth lies in the hands of a nar- 
row group—dominated by investment and 
big business interests. Even if they were the 
most enlightened and public spirited citi- 
zens in America, they are human beings, af- 
fected by the minority interests of their 
background and training. It is the AFL- 
CIO’s belief that whether the decisions this 
group makes are right or wrong, the power 
vested in the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System should rest with an 
agency more representative of the public and 
include labor, consumer, and small business 
interests. 


DIRECTORS OF RESERVE BANKS 


The AFL-CIO has also asked for a change 
in the provisions for the Boards of Directors 
of the 12 Federal ‘Reserve banks. Some basic 
provisions for the composition of these 
Boards have not been changed since 1913. 





*The Federal Reserve Act, sec. 10 (U.S.C. 
title 12, sec. 241), 
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“The directors are responsible for the 


conduct of the affairs of the Reserve Bank in 
the public interest, subject to the supervision 
of the Board of Governors.”* But to what 
extent is the public represented? A look at 
the composition of the Board of Directors of 
one of the most important Reserve banks, 
the New York Bank shows that the current 
law, despite changes over the years, does not 
in fact avoid domination by an interest group 
of bankers and big businessmen. 

Yet the Board of Governors believes that 
each Reserve bank “* * * gives effective 
representation to the views and interest of 
its particular region, and at the same time 
helps to administer nationwide banking and 
credit policies.”* The AFL-CIO requests 
amendments that would make this true, by 
extending representation to consumer, labor 
and small business interests. 


OPEN MARKET COMMITTEE 
The seven-man Board of Governcrs)jand five 


representatives (bank officers) elected by- 


boards- of directors of the Federal Reserve 
banks make up the Federal Open Market 
Committee—perhaps the most powerful eco- 
nomic arm of Government. 

This Government Committee in effect in- 
fluences the price of Government securities 
and their future interest rates. It does this 
by deciding whether, when and how many 
U.S. Treasury securities the Federal Reserve 
System will sell or buy in the open market. 
Decisions by this small Committee, therefore, 
affect interest rates, the cost of the public 
debt, the whole bond market and the finan- 
cial condition of the U.S. Government. 

There is no assurance and little possibility 
that the Open Market Committee will be 
dominated by anyone except bankers or big 
businessmen under present law. Yet these 
12 men’s decisions affect the money stand- 
ing of the U.S. Government and its citizens. 
Public interest requirements for such a group 
need no elaboration. The Open Market 
Committee should be made more represent- 
ative of major economic sectors or be 
abolished. 

Decisions by any agency, however repre< 
sentative, will never be beyond criticism in 
a democratic society. To assume that AFL~ 
CIO proposals to make the Reserve. 
more representative of American life is an 
arrogant demand or that the present 
is too exclusive and independent to be ques- 
tioned is to deny our Nation’s democratic 
structure. 


FEDERAL RESERVE POLICIES BEFORE AND AFTER 
RECESSION 


In January 1957, this publication called 
for “a new look at monetary policy,” and 
criticized Federal Reserve policies: 

1. Tight money (higher discount rates 
which cause higher interest rates) was 
hampering economic growth by creating 
further imbalance between investment and 
consumption. The Board was following a 
fallacious theory that demand inflation (too 
much money chasing too few goods) was 
causing price rises. Tight money, we said, 
could not halt price rises, but could hurt 
the economy. 

2. The pattern of discount rates chasing 
U.S. Treasury bill rates created inflation and 
confusion in the short-term securities mar- 
ket. Instead of a Federal Reserve effort to 
keep the interest rate on Treasry short-term. 
bills low, so that the discount rate would 
be low, it followed the backward pattern of 
letting Treasury rates go where they would 
by “not interfering too much” and then 
raising discount rates to meet the new 
heights of Treasury rates. 

3. Through a hands off policy, the Pederal 
Open Market Committee did not support 
the price of Treasury long-term bonds. 
a result, Government long-term bonds w 
offered in the open market on a free and 





*“The Federal Reserve System,” p. 75, 
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competitive basis. Since buyers knew there 
would be no Reserve support for such long- 
term bonds, they held off buying on the sup- 
position that interest might go up and 
speculated on prices of the bonds. The re- 
sult: Treasury attempts to move the Federal 
debt into long-term issues and out of the 
bank structure were not successful. 


Policies unchanged 


Two years and a recession later, several 
Board representatives have shown signs of 
an initial recognition that these policies have 
not been successful or appropriate. None- 
theless, almost the same course of action 
has been followed. 

On February 6, 1959, Chairman William 
McChesney Martin told the Joint Economic 
Committee, “Despite the rapid recovery in 
production and sales, unemployment re- 
mains disquietingly high. * * * The present 
availability of capital and manpower re- 
sources represents a potential for near-term 
growth of the economy without inflation.” 

This seemed to imply some recognition 
that another hike in the discount rate would 
harm an economy whose attempt to recover 
from the recession had not been fast enough 
to alleviate unemployment. 

A month later, on March 4, Governor 
Szymezak told the Washington Society of 
Investment Analysts that “* * * reduction 
in unemployment has lagged behind gains 
in output” and suggested that unemploy- 
ment was deterring the Board from raising 
the discount rate again. (During the reces- 
sion, the Board had three discount rate cuts, 
reaching a low of 13% percent in the sum- 
mer of 1959. Before the recovery got under- 
way, however, the Board approved higher 
rates in late summer and fall up to 2% 
percent.) 

Higher discount rate 

But on March 56, the day after Szymczak’s 
statement, banks in the important money 
areas of New York, Chicago, and Philadel- 
phia upped the discount rate to 3 percent— 
only one-half percent below its prerecession 
high in the summer of 1957. 

Why? Possible reasons lay in Governor 
Martin’s fear of inflationary timber. Ob- 
viously, even the recession had not convinced 
him that tight money hurt the economy 
more than it affected price rises. 

But even more important were money- 
market problems. In short-term securities, 
for the previous 7 months, U.S. Treasury bills 
had been yielding interest rates higher than 
discount rates. The game of discount rates 
catching up to Treasury bill interest rates 
was still to be pursued. The Board still did 
not recognize that higher discount rates were 

“no solution. They would just make all in- 
terest rates higher and thus cause Treasury 
short-term offerings to bear higher interest 
rates in order to be attractive to buyers. 

In long-term securities, Governor Szymczak 
had given the clue in his March 4 speech: 
“Since mid-1958, the U.S. Treasury has found 
it increasingly difficult to encourage investors 
to acquire and hold U.S. Government securi- 
ties, particularly issues of longer maturity. 
This fact was highlighted by the recent Feb- 
ruary Treasury refunding in which more than 
one-fifth of the publicly held maturing se- 
curities were turned in for cash, notwith- 
standing the fact that interest rates on the 
new issues offered in exchange were generally 
accepted as realistic.” 

In other words, the February Treasury re- 
financing had flopped. Investors hesitated to 
buy intermediate or long-term Government 
bonds, because they thought by holding off 
they might later get a more attractive inter- 
est rate on the bonds. 

The investors were probably right. When 
asked about this refinancing failure in a 
press conference, President Eisenhower spoke 
of free enterprise and said, if necessary, the 
Treasury would have to ask Congress once 
again to raise the legal limit on interest 
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rates charged on Government bonds. Rec- 
ognition that the Federal debt is not like a 
corporation’s debt has still not reached the 
big-business administration. Confusion and 
inflation in the money market continue. 

On March 9, faced with the repeated con- 
fusion and failure in money markets, the 
Treasury and the Reserve Board announced 
a study of the Government securities market. 
“In this study, we hope we can learn more 
about what makes the market work,” said a 
Federal Reserve official. This is an admi- 
rable, but curious aim for a group of men 
whose disinterested knowledge of our money 
system is, in the eyes of the financial press, 
so great that the AFL-CIO should never have 
had the arrogance to question them. 





Tris Coffin on Nuclear Testing 
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HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 
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Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, intelli- 
gent and conscientious Tris Coffin re- 
ports on our present status with respect 
to nuclear weapons testing. It is a 
chilling, fateful story, told by a first- 
rate reporter. The text of his broadcast 
last night is included here under a pre- 
vious consent: 

Men are digging a curious kind of cata- 
combs deep in the pebbled plateau of 
Frenchman’s Flats. The sound of blasting 
echoes across the bleak and harsh landscape 
of Nevada. The setting, as one fascinated 
visitor remarked, is “like a scene from hell.” 

The landscape is a long, sloping desert of 
blackened pebbles. The scraggling creosote 
bush grows in extraordinary geometric pat- 
terns and defies the barrenness. This plant 
with its tiny and waxen leaves sucks what 
moisture is hidden among the stones. The 
sky is a gray, for this is the rainy season. 
The temperature is mild, but a sudden drop 
chills the bones at sunset. The catacombs 
are being scooped out on the upper edge of 
the slope, 2,000 feet down in the rock. 

The purpose of these strange underground 
canals and chambers is as chilling to the 
marrow as the sudden fall of night. 

For here, men are patiently, innocently 
preparing to resume a race of death. The 
Atomic Energy Commission and Defense 
Department are determined to test new 
nuclear weapons here within 2 months.. And 
then the Russians will test theirs, and the 
race will be on again, and where it will end 
God only knows. One observer, watching 
this digging, said, “‘They’re going to blow us 
allup. Don't they know that?” 

A sharp, intense glimpse of the struggle 
that has been going on inside the admin- 
istration and Congress for almost 4 years 
over bomb testing was given late one after- 
noon last week. 

Crowded into a tiny hearing room in an 
ancient corner of the Capitol were scientists, 
Senators, an Assistant Secretary of State, 
reporters and spectators. There was hardly 
room to breathe, and people stood all along 
the wall while the afternoon changed to 
dusk, and then to night. 

The shop talk of the reporters, fitted in 
with the testimony at the hearing, was a 
fascinating story. It begins actually in 1956 
when Adlai Stevenson asked that nuclear 
tests be stopped. His reason, he said, was 
humanitarian. Every fresh explosion show- 
ered death, crippling disease, and 
ment from atomic fallout. But the public 
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was unconcerned, even resented bringing 
this cruel issue into the open. 

But 2 years later, in August 1958, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower proposed such a ban, and 
announced we would halt tests for a year. 
In October, the three nuclear powers met in 
Geneva to work out the details of a test 
ban. 

Why did we propose a ban on nuclear test- 
ing in 1958? The answer came out at this 
hearing of the Senate Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee. Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY asked, 
“Why did we choose to end nuclear testing, 
instead of missile testing? Was it because 
we were ahead in the production and sophis- 
tication of nuclear warheads and behind in 
the missile race?” . 

Yes, this was it in large part. Another fac- 
tor was world opinion. We could score a 
propaganda victory. But, equally as im- 
portant, the United States was far ahead of 
Russia in nuclear warheads, and would like 
to freeze that gap. 

But within the last several months, even 
weeks there has been a subtle change within 
the administration. It shows at times a 
fever of wanting to test again. The Presi- 
dent has shown his irritation with the slow 
progress of the talks in Geneva. He has 
threatened to test again. 

The real reason can be seen only dimly and 
through a veil of secrecy. Dr. Edward Teller, 
the inventor of the hydrogen bomb, a man 
of unusual eloquence, has been talking be- 
hind closed doors, and urging new tests. He 
hints at a revolution in nuclear techniques, 
one that can miraculously close the missile 
gap. And what solace it would be to the 
administration to have that wiped out and 
silence the cries of the critics. 

Our missiles today lack both long-range 
thrust and dependability. We cannot seem 
to get them off the ground in long, sustained, 
successful flights. Much of the weight of the 
missile is in the warhead. This weight re- 
quires a tremendous thrust. 

Now, Dr. Teller is talking of the possibility, 
still a theory, of miniaturizing the hydrogen 
bomb, that is a bigger boom in a much 
smaller size. This would mean the size of 
the warhead could be cut down drastically, 
and so would the size of the rockets. The 
thrust power could be reduced to a point 
where we could handle it with present equip- 
ment. And the guidance problem would be 
easier. 

So deep down below Frenchman’s Flats, 
they would play with nuclear explosions— 
not in the tremendous power needed for an 
ICBM. Asmall explosion, say 1 kiloton, could 
be produced. Data would be gathered and 
magnified for the more powerful bomb. 

A sign that the administration is thinking 
of weapons, and little else in resuming tests 
came at the hearing. Senator Frank 
CuurcH, of Idaho, has been looking for a way 
to break the United States-Russian deadlock 
over underground test inspection. He pro- 
posed that the nuclear powers join in under- 
ground tests and gather data on detection. 
None of the administration spokesmen at the 
hearing were really interested. 

There was also an inference, nothing more, 
that the Russians may be conducting hidden 
underground tests now. 

Senator CHurcn asked, “Can we assume 
that the Russians have not done any under- 
ground testing?” 

Senator ALBERT GorE, a member of the 
Joint Atomic Committee, said quickly in his 
bland Tennessee drawl, “That is not my un- 
derstanding.” 

Senator Gore undoubtedly meant well by 
raising his point. But this is a tantalizing 
mystery that should not be kept from the 
world. If the Russians have broken their 
pledge, let this be charged openly. No, all we 
hear are inferences. A Senator says, “That 
is not my understanding.” Well, what is his 
understanding? What are the facts? 
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The hearing in the small, stuffy room 
poked into two major objections the United 
States raised this year on the reliability of 
a test ban. 

There was talk of being able to muffle an 
underground explosion by a burst deep un- 
derground. An Air Force research labora- 
tory said a 70-kiloton explosion could be so 
muffled. Seventy kilotons is more than 3 
times bigger than the Hiroshima bomb which 
killed 78,150 human beings. 

Senator Humpurey asked what kind of a 
hole would be needed. They said you would 
have to dig down a half mile and clear an 
area equivalent of two city blocks in salt. 
It would take 3 to 4 years to dig such a hole 
and cost around $25 million. Such a huge 
engineering task could not be undertaken 
secretly. 

Next, we said that our hardtack tests in 
Nevada in the autumn of 1958 proved that 
existing systems for detecting underground 
blasts—separating the earthquakes from the 
man-made explosions—were inadequate and 
unreliable. Therefore we demanded more, 
many more inspections on the sites of 
suspicious earth movements. The Russians 
said this was absurd. Everyone became up- 
set. The talks broke down, and we are now 
building the tunnels in Frenchman’s Plats. 

At the hearing, the scientists said the 
techniques of detection were really in a 
state of flux, and no one knows the answers. 
The Atomic Energy Commission produces 
data to show how very, very difficult it is 
to detect underground shots. Yet the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey reports new techniques 
that can increase detection tenfold. And, 
it is also revealed, that a technique of bury- 
ing detection instruments underground 
might well be substituted for inspection 
teams on the ground. This possibly could 
meet the Soviet objections. This we did not 
push at the Geneva talks. 

Where do we stand today? A high official 
of the Atomic Energy Commission has said 
privately we must begin tests within 2 
months. Nineteen Congressmen have intro- 
duced a resolution to stop the tests. The 
Secretary of State is worried over world re- 
action if we reopen the nuclear race, The 
President has not made up his mind. 

This is Tris Coffin in Washington. 





The Mood of British Policy 
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OF CONNECTICUT 
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Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
before the British election last October, 
the distinguished Washington journalist, 
Mr. George W. Oakes, drew upon his 
extensive background of experience in 
Britain to describe the current mood of 
British politics. His article, “Why Yes- 
terday’s Empire Today Turns Inward,” 
appeared in the October 1959 issue of 
the magazine, Freedom and Union. 
What he had to say still has meaning 
for American policy and public under- 
standing. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include his article as follows: 

WHY YESTERDAY'S EMPIRE TODAY TURNS 
InWaRD 
(By George W. Oakes) 

Whichever party wins the British election 
October 8, one can safely predict what foreign 
policy its government will follow. It will aim 
at reaching a summit conference and modus 


vivendi with Moscow, seek by soft words and 
actions to nip in the bud any danger of 
atomic war, and try to secure as stable a 
world situation as possible for the coming 
years. 

This last aim is spurred not only by the 
fear of war’s destructiveness, but by the 
country’s need of time in which to: (a) 
modernize its economic plant, develop those 
specialized exports in the electronic, engi- 
neering, aviation, automotive, and other in- 
dustries which do successfully compete in 
world trade and thus contribute vitally to 
economic stability; (b) continue to satisfy 
the domestic demand for consumer goods and 
raise the standard of living; and (c) thus 
give the people time to digest the economic 
changes since the war and absorb them into 
the social fabric. 


LONG-TERM FACTORS AFFECTING FOREIGN POLICY 
AND ELECTION 


Although dread of atomic war has had the 
most immediate and publicized impact on 
British policy, other more deepseated factors 
are involved in the election. To a consider- 
able extent, the current British attitude to- 
ward foreign policy has been conditioned by 
important long-term internal psychological 
and sociological factors. 

The tremendous decline in the British 
power position especially since World War II 
is a fundamental fact which Americans, as 
well as the British themselves, have found 
extremely difficult to accept and understand. 
Basically, this has occurred as a result of 
their losses in two World Wars and the 
gradual disintegration of what had been a 
far-flung empire. Yet the fast-moving de- 
velopments depleting the strength of Amer- 
ica’s other major allies, plus the subconscious 
and inherited impression of a powerful Brit- 
ain as our major partner in the world, haye 
tended to obscure the fact that particularly 
in the last 15 years Britain has been under- 
going a series of economic and financial 
crises. Too often Americans have failed to 
appreciate the extent to which these factors, 
having a vital impact on the internal life of 
the United Kingdom, has been reflected in 
her foreign policy. 

The results of the huge loss in capital 
assets during World War II, the need for the 
U.S. loan and Marshall plan, the devaluation 
of 1949, the accompanying postwar years of 
shortages, and rationing all ‘focused public 
attention in Britain on its domestic prob- 
lems. In addition, the Labor government of 
1945 put forward a program of the welfare 
state which all governments since—whether 
Labor or Conservative—have felt it essential 
to maintain and even extend. This program 
involved a vast process of internal economic 
and social change. 

Therefore, domestic affairs have, by force 
of necessity, dominated the interest of Gov- 
ernment and the public. Today British eco- 
nomic and financial problems, though at 
the moment in relatively an improved con- 
dition, still face an uncertain future. Full 
convertibility of the pound is far from reali- 
zation, and this state of affairs seems likely 
to continue for some time to come. 

Yet, despite concern over the uncertainties 
at home and consequently of Britain's ability 
to speak with authority abroad, the impres- 
sion prevails that those who determine policy 
in Britain are constantly straining to keep 
the country in a prominent role in foreign 
affairs. They are doing their utmost to 
maintain the historic reputation of Britain 
as @ great power. 

Several factors are responsible for this at- 
titude. First of all, Britain is still run by 
@ruling class. Although the establish- 
ment—as it often called—has absorbed es- 
pecially since the war outstandingly able men 
who have risen from the lower middle and 
working class, its traditional sense of values 
remains. Those who have come up in the 
social system have in many cases accepted 
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the general point of view of the upper-class 
groups who have set the tone for British for- 
eign policy for centuries. 


MACMILLAN REPRESENTS )RADITION 


This governing class includes top civil 
servants and foreign office officials, industrial 
and business leaders, leading figures in the 
universities and professions, outstanding 
journalists, et al. Many of these are of an 
age group brought up during the period be- 
fore and just after World War I when Brit- 
ain’s place in the world was only beginning 
to change from its 19th century hegemony. 
Their thinking is rooted in their educational 
background—the days of the height of Brit- 
ain’s empire, and power in Europe and 
throughout the world. 

Prime Minister Macmillan represents this 
tradition perhaps to a greater extent than 
most of Britdin’s present political leaders. 
His generation—those who served in World 
War I—cannot lightly shed the reputation 
of Britain’s power with which they were in- 
doctrinated in their youth. These products 
of the “public” schools—Eton, Winchester, 
Harrow, and the others—reflect an attitude 
that doesn’t change easily. This powerful 
impact of the private schools (as Americans 
would call them)—with their stress on in- 
herent British values—is largely responsible 
for handing down a similar point of view 
to many younger influential opinion-formers 
in Britain—the sons of the World War I 
generation. 

To a considerable extent, this urge to try 


particularly those who occupy the upper 
rungs in molding opinion and forming na- 
tional policy. These groups, reared in the 
doctrine of British world power, have found 
it extremely frustrating to live through a 
period when their confidence in Britain's 
stature was being repeatedly challenged by 
the facts of the post-World War II period, 


BRITAIN’S PSYCHOLOGICAL HANGOVER 


This sense of pride, this sudden 
realization that conditions which 
Britain’s former status had basically altered, 
has produced an extreme national sensitivity. 
It has shown up frequently in the postwar 
years, notably at the time of the Suez adven- 
ture. All elements of the population were 
infuriated that President Nasser could dare 
insult their country, which had dominated 
the Mediterranean for generations. “Let's 
give him a bloody nose,” echoed on all sides. 
Any issue that touches the emotional nerve 
of national reputation evokes an immediate 
outcry. “What’s the matter with us that we 
are so sensitive to criticism” is a frequent 
comment among the more sophisticated. As 
Britain is a highly integrated national unit, 
such a feeling runs throughout the entire 
body politic. 

This sensitivity, coupled with confidence 
born of Britain’s success in overcoming con- 
tinental threats to its independence and ex- 
istence since the days of William the Con- 
queror, leads many in the ruling groups to 
boast of their diplomatic know-how. How 
often have visitors heard the remark, either 
directly or by implication, “if you fellows 
would just leave these negotiations to us, 
we'll find a way out. We've had-generations 
of experience in dealing with these 
Russians, Chinese, Germans, Arabs, etc. You 
are newcomers in these matters.” There 
exists a strong urge to show what they can 
do—partly to compensate for injury to their 
national pride. 

This psychological hangover of Britain’s 
former world position is evident in the rising 
degree of public interest in the past. Of 
course, the British people have always been 
unusually conscious of their history. Yet 
today one senses a stro tie toward any 
reminders of the days when London was the 
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center of world affairs. At a time when the 
average citizen is being taxed almost to the 
limit “from the cradle to the grave” people 
cheerfully support those visual evidences of 
Britain’s historic glory. One senses that the 
old customs and ceremonies—the famous 
military pageant of “trooping of the color,” 
the colorful changing of the guard, the 
pageantry performed at the opening of Par- 
liament or at the installation of the Knights 
of the Garter at Windsor—have in some ways 
gained a greater meaning for the public as a 
reminder of the historic and glorious past. 
Though these public displays certainly have 
a tourist value for foreigners, it is clear from 
observing the crowds that they primarily ap- 
peal to the British themselves. 

A similar pride in the past has stimulated 
thousands of Britons of all classes to visit 
the many country houses, castles, and estates 
that, because of the rising cost of mainte- 
nance, are now open to the public on a paid 
admission fee. 

This sense of looking backward to some 
extent compensates for the realization that 
Britain cannot in fact any longer play the 
part in world affairs that it did even a gen- 
eration ago. Despite the efforts of the ruling 
groups to maintain a front, to foster the im- 
pression that Britain still is one of the big 
three, they, as well as all elements of the 
population, recognize the facts of the present 
state of world affairs. They know that power 
has been polarized to a great extent between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R., and that 
Britain cannot take an equal place with these 
two colossi. Yet the British, conscious of 
their position only a generation ago, as well 
as the fact that the Commonwealth and co- 
lonial areas still give them the most exten- 
sive worldwide interests, cannot see them- 
selves on a level with France. 


SHIFT FROM FOREIGN AND CIVIL SERVICE TO 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


The shift in the status of the British 
oversea possessions from an empire center- 
ing in London to a Commonwealth of in- 
creasingly independent countries, has had 
its repercussions on life in the United King- 
dom. No longer are there the careers avail- 
able in the civil and military services abroad 
as in the days of a large army and navy, and 
the Indian Civil Service. As these opportuni- 
ties have shrunk the type of young man who 
25 years ago contemplated a lifetime of serv- 
ice in the empire now directs his attention 
toward a career at home. Even in Africa, one 
of Britain’s last important colonial areas, the 
rising forces of nationalism will soon elimi- 
nate this field for public service work. In 
fact, increasingly difficult conditions may 
force many emigrants to return to the United 
Kingdom. 

The urge to reinforce their economic secu- 
rity shows up in the career preferences of 
university graduates. Since the war there 
has been a marked shift from public service— 
the foreign and civil service—to business and 
industry. Today the outstandingly able 
graduates of not only Oxford and Cambridge 
but the provincial universities are being at- 
tracted through lucrative salaries by leading 
corporations. 

Oxford undergraduates do not have the in- 
terest or enthusiasm for foreign affairs or 
politics characteristic of them before the war. 
At that time students vigorously expressed 
differing views on controversial issues such 
as the Spanish Civil War. There was a feel- 
ing that the troubles of the world could be 
corrected through political action. Now they 
are disillusioned and find an outlet for their 
aspirations in religion, music, art, or drama. 
The spirit of revolt has almost disappeared 
and in its place exists an acceptance of 
things as they are. There still is support 
for projects fostering international 
but the stress is on cultural rather than po- 
litical means. This state of mind fits into 
the national desire for a period of tranquility, 
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a search for a way to reduce the continuing 
threat to existence implicit in a state of 
constant international tension. 

Chatting with Englishmen in a leading 
London club, whose members are drawn 
primarily from the academic world, the pro- 
fessions and business, one feels a strong 
sense of the pervasiveness of domestic prob- 
lems. After-luncheon conversation seldom 
centers on foreign affairs. 

The appetite for the material advantages 
of modern industrial society has been so 
whetted that it must, be continually and in- 
creasingly satisfied. This is a major goal 
toward which the average voter—particu- 
larly in the lower middle and working class— 
insists that Government policy be directed. 
Foreign policy must take this basic, popular 
demand into account and follow a line that 
will permit its maximum possible fulfillment. 
One major reason why the most daring 
foreign adventure in British postwar policy— 
the Suez operation—had such widespread 
support was that the average citizen believed 
that the hard-won material gains he had 
achieved since the war were in serious 
jeopardy through Nasser’s threat to Britain's 
Mideast oil supply. In such a crisis, vigorous 
action seemed the only solution. 

The demand for higher living standards is 
refiected in popular pressure on the political 
parties that a larger share of the national 
budget be spent on housing, health, educa- 
tion, atomic power for industrial use, roads, 
etc. For some years opinion polls have 


‘shown that the public has picked defense 


expenditures as the area where budget cuts 
should be made, and so the proportion of 
funds devoted to defense has been reduced. 

Between 1953 and 1958 the gross national 
product rose £5 billion but defense spend- 
ing increased only £14 million. On the 
other hand the national health program re- 
ceived £170 million more in the budget 
during the same period. 

Political leaders in both major parties fully 
realize that they must be responsive to this 
powerful public demand to maintain the 
gains in the standard of living for the mass 
of the people. Since Britain’s economy is so 
dependent on trade, they recognize that in 
foreign policy this requires that every effort 
be made to achieve the maximum possible 
stability in international relations. 


BRITAIN AVERSE TO ANY RISKY POLICY 


Public pressure for relaxation of tension 
is likely to increase if the Labor Party should 
come to power. There is a strong element of 
pacifism in the party stemming from its 
Christian Socialist doctrine. Labor, more- 
over, would be more responsive to the pub- 
lic’s desire for a greater diversion of the 
national product toward consumption goods. 

Britain cannot lightly risk any policy that 
would tend to provoke international ferment. 
In terms of Soviet relations, the result is 
that a modus vivendi must be worked out, 
All groups in Britain are convinved there is 
no other practical solution. On the basis of 
their bitter experience during the last war, 
they appreciate, to a degree that the Ameri- 
can civilian population cannot realize, what 
war means as it affects the life of the ordi- 
nary family. Now with the potential de- 
struction that nuclear war could bring at a 
moment’s notice, their vulnerability to dev- 
astation is deeply understood. 

The British realize that any such power re- 
quires the backing of the United States. Two 
years ago Aneurin Bevan, in stating that he 
would not favor the closing of American air- 
bases, explained he took this position be- 
cause the British need the power of the 
United States in order to be in a4 strong 
negotiating position with the Soviet Union. 

British policy has to concentrate on doing 
its utmost to persuade Américan opinion 
that its interests will be equally well served 
by following the British line. For this reason 
alone, more attention has been paid in re- 
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cent years toward seeing to it that influ- 
ential Britons in industry, the professions, 
academic and cultural life, and so forth 
travel more extensively than ever in the 
United States and exchange views with their 
opposite numbers in this country. Britain's 
cultural heritage—as well as current achieve- 
ments—are important elements in strength- 
ening Britain’s status abroad, particularly 
in the minds of those who shape opinion. 

Conversely, the British appreciate that if 
the Anglo-American relationship is to survive 
the hazards of Soviet attempts to divide the 
two, greater understanding of the United 
States must be encouraged in the United 
Kingdom. Therefore influential circles have 
been fostering expanded study of American 
history, for example, in the schools and uni- 
versities. 

Running counter to these efforts are sev- 
eral deeply held convictions which find an 
outlet in widely shared anti-American views, 
more often suppressed than expressed. 
Many also resent Britain’s dependence on 
the United States. 

Perhaps the thing which most infuriates 
Britons in their relationship with the United 
States is that it is in position either inten- 
tionally or through miscalculaton to plunge 
them as our ally into nuclear war without 
their knowledge and before they have had a 
chance to make their views felt. This fear 
is so great that Soviet provocations are often 
disregarded. 

Americans must never forget the fact that 
Britain is determined to avoid any provoca- 
tion action that might lead to war. As 
Alfred Duff Cooper, who resigned from the 
Cabinet during the Munich crisis, wrote in 
“Old Men Forget”: “It is a curious fact that 
the British, who fight with the most glorious 
courage and toughest tenacity, have such a 
horror. of war that they will never support 
a policy which entails the slightest risk of 
it. Nor have they yet learned that reluc- 
tance to take risks is not the way to acquire 
security.” 

But when they do see clearly the hand- 
writing on the wall, then, as the whole world 
witnessed so impressively in 1940 and 
throughout the last war, they will fight to 
the end. 

The difficulty in the present situation 
vis-a-vis Russian power is that the Soviet 
attack is not so far a headon military chal- 
lenge against which the British would react 
in keeping with their obligations but an 
indirect one which encourages the public in 
the view that in some way an accommoda- 
tion can be reached. 





Birthday of Thaddeus Kosciusko 
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HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker. 
on Friday, February 12, wg observe the 
anniversary of the birth of Thaddeus 
Kosciusko, an outstanding hero whose 
belief of liberty and justice for all man- 
kind carried him to two continents to 
fight for these rights. He played an im- 
portant part in creating our right to 
stand in these Chambers and express the 
will of the people of our great country in 
deciding our own fate and future. 

Our country is made up of people of 
every conceivable nationality who have 
united for one purpose—life, liberty and 
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the pursuit of happiness. We, of Polish 
descent, are proud of Kosciusko for he 
played an important part in our war of 
independence. He borrowed money to 
come to America to offer his services to 
the struggling Colonies. As a student of 
engineering and artillery, his choice of 
battlefields and erection of fortifications 
contributed greatly to the brilliant vic- 
tory of our forces at Saratoga. He was 
among the first of the Continentals to 
enter Charleston after its evacuation by 
the British. His success as a leader of 
men earned him the rank of brigadier 
general in 1783. . 

Having served our country brilliantly 
in gaining our independence, he was not 
content to relax and enjoy the fruits of 
victory. This burning desire for free- 
dom of all men carried him back to his 
native Poland to carry on the fight for 
freedom there. For more than 20 years 
he continued his valiant but unsuccessful 
efforts for the independence of Poland. 
He died in exile in Switzerland in 1817. 

His name will live forever and will 
remain a symbol for the oppressed people 
of Poland today. It is fitting that today, 
Americans of all rank and creed sol- 
emnly observe the anniversary of his 
birth and do homage to his memory. 





TVA: The Unlearned Lesson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, no other 
Government agency has been the target 
of so much invective as has the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. The interests who 
continue to publish their self-serving 
propaganda not only refuse to recognize 
TVA’s substantial accomplishments but 
resort to representations which have in- 
adequate relation to fact. 

In spite of the living testimonial of 
the TVA system in terms of industrial 
growth, flood control, national defense, 
and agricultural development; unrea- 
soned accusations continue to be made. 
Unfortunately, these accusations, in ad- 
dition to being inaccurate, are retarding 
the development of our country’s natural 
resources. 

If the United States is to continue to 
pace Soviet efforts in the field of power 
development, action must. be taken to 
harness to its ultimate, our Nation’s 
power potential. The Passamaquoddy 
tidal project on the Maine-Canadian 
border is only one of the many projects 
throughout our Nation that must be un- 
dertaken without further delay. The de- 
velopment of Quoddy-Rankin Rapids 
would bring to New England the same 
benefits that have accrued to the South- 
eastern States through the development 
of TVA. 

I would like to include an article en- 
titled “TVA: The Unlearned Lesson,” 
which appeared in the August 1, 1959, 
edition of the Nation. Mr. Lloyd 
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Armour, in his objective study of TVA, 
clearly outlines its many positive con- 
tributions to our Nation’s progress. All 
Americans should know of the results 
achieved through this creation of Amer- 
ican initiative, and demand further sim- 
ilar investment in our Nation’s natural 
resources. 

The article follows: 

TVA: THe UNLEARNED LESSON 
(By Lloyd Armour) 

Twenty-six years separate the historic leg- 
islation creating the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority from the latest important TVA meas- 
ure; a new method of financing the continu- 
ing work of the agency. In that time, a new 
generation has grown up without knowing 
what it was like in the days before TVA. 
And an older generation has had time to 
forget. 

This is 4 fitting time, then for a new look 
at the reality of a dream, at an experiment 
that has become a $2 billion going concern. 
How does it justify its costs to its owners, 
the people of the United States? What has it 
done for the people of the Tennessee Valley? 
Is it “creeping socialism,” as.some have 
claimed, or is it “democracy on the march,” 
as others describe it? Does the valley use 
the agency as a lure to uproot industry else- 
where? Does TVA steal pennies from the 
pockets of taxpayers elsewhere to subsidize 
cheap power? Does it build steam plants as 
an excuse for continuing its work, now that 
the task of developing a river is all but com- 
plete? 

These are some of the questions raised by 
a continuing barrage of criticism, against 
TVA. For the answers, it is necessary first to 
go back, briefly, beyond the TVA era to some 
farsighted statesmen such as Theodore 
Roosevelt. Gifford Pinchot and Senator 
George Norris. These were men who pon- 
dered long about ways of conserving and de- 
veloping the Nation’s resources. From their 
thinking, and that of others, emerged the 
concept of total development of river valleys. 
In the depression years, a small band of men 
in Congress began a long fight for such an 
experiment in the Tennessee Valley. 

From almost any standpoint, the choice 
was an excellent one. The South as a whole 
was underdeveloped, and it was labeled by 
some as the Nation’s No. 1 economic prob- 
lem; and in the South, no region presented 
@ greater problem than did that valley 
washed by the deceptively passive Tennessee 
River. For each spring, this sleeping tiger 
awoke and became a roaring, rampaging 
flood. Residents fled in terror to the high 
ground as the water swept away crops, homes, 
and land. Millions upon millions of tons of 
topsoil vanished in hours. Businesses were 
wiped out, and with them sources of taxa- 
tion. 

The region depended upon a one-crop 
economy. “Balance” in agriculture was a 
phrase of the professors. There was little 
industry and much poverty. Malaria, tuber- 
culosis and malnutrition left their marks 
upon the people and the burial places. 

But the sickness that sapped the region 
most was one for which no doctor could 
prescribe. It was the sickness of-fear. There 
was fear of the river, fear of the land that 
produced less and less. There was fear of 
the future. And in the beginning there was 
fear of TVA. 

But the building of dams meant jobs and 
a flow of money. As the mighty dams took 
shape, hope rose. There was a new look 
about the land. Ears to listen to what 
the experts of the fledgling TVA had to say. 
Eyes began to see help, as in mosquito con- 
trol. There were specialists looking at the 
land, testing it and finding the need for 
fertilizers of a particular type. Since the 


type wasn’t being produced, TVA began to 
make it. 
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Quickly, the valley learned something 
about the TVA: It would help, but there 
had to be cooperation. Soon the valley 
farmers, guided by their extension services 
and county agents, began to apply lime and 
Phosphates to jaded land in the first of 
many, many thousands of farm-test demon- 
strations. They began to learn about soil 
needs, about contour plowing, about the 
importance of trees as windbreaks and ero- 
sion curbs. In a few seasons, the barren, 
soil-scalped hillsides were green, the valleys 
below them lush. 

As research and production details were 
worked out and TVA-born fertilizers de- 
veloped fully, the agency turned over its 
data and its processes to private industry— 
free of charge. In addition, industry got 
another gift—a readymade market. Since 
research, introduction and promotion of any 
new fertilizer is costly, the industry moved 
slowly. But here TVA was doing the whole 
job with its research, demonstration plots, 
fertilizer schools and educational programs 
for the farmer. 

Today, the farmer in Wyoming or New 
York, as well as in Tennessee, benefits by 
the TVA fertilizer program (which is paid 
for by appropriations from Congress). Min- 
nesota farmers saved almost $750,000 from 
1949 to 1954 by TVA-developed and 
promoted “4-16-16” and “5-20-20” fertilizers. 

It may be noted here that a chemical 
paradox—the fact that nitrogen is both a 
lifegiving plant food and an ingredient of 
powerful explosives—makes it to 
turn the TVA fertilizer development center 
from peacetime to wartime use in a day. 

As TVA was helping to promote a new and 
more productive farm economy, it was also 
having an effect on commerce and naviga- 
tion. The series of high dams which canal- 
ize the Tennessee created a long, deep water- 
way over which freight traffic moved in in- 
creasing tonnage. Tows hauled automobiles 
from the industrial north to the Alabama 
plains, saving more than $10 a car. Ferro- 
alloys moved from Muscle Shoals, Ala., to 
Pittsburgh $5 a ton cheaper. 

What does this mean to shippers? On 12.1 
million tons of traffic in 1958, they saved 
more than $24 million. Deducting the an- 
nual cost of the waterway—$4.2 milliion— 
there was a net transportation benefit of 
$19.8 million. This is a 14.5 percent return 
on the $136 million net investment in a navi- 
gation system which contributes to inter- 
regional commerce and strentghens the 
whole Nation. 

It is axiomatic that navigation develop- 
ment and industrial growth go hand in hand. 
Since 1933, private industry has invested 
nearly a billion dollars in more than 130 
terminals and plants along the river. All 
in all, more than 3,000 new industries have 
come to the TVA region. 

This growth has prompted many critics 
of the agency to raise cries of “industry 
piracy” on the part of the valley. But the 
vast majority of new plants represent 
branches and subsidiary operations of in- 
dustry which still have their 
elsewhere. In a recent survey by TVA, it 
was found that during a 19-year period only 
25 plants pulled up roots elsewhere and re- 
located in the TVA area. During this time, 
nine much larger plants left the region. The 
25 incoming plants represented 3,800 jobs; 
the 9 outgoing, 2,000; net gain for the valley, 
1,800 jobs. : 

The truth is that while industrialization 
in the valley has been rapid, it has lagged 
behind the Nation as a whole, and the cry 
of industrial piracy is absurd. 

Originally, cheap electric power was con- 
sidered among the less important objectives 
of TVA. It was viewed merely as a byproduct 
of river control that would allow for in- 
creased rural electrification and encourage 
a moderate expansion of industry. But with 
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the coming of World War I, the picture 
changed. A secret installation known as 
Oak Ridge needed power in enormous quan- 
ties. Opportunities for increasing hydro- 
power were limited; new dams might justify 
their costs in power terms, but not, at the 
time, in other ways. Besides, a hugh dam 
is not an overnight project. .In 1940, TVA 
turned to a much quicker method of adding 
to generating capacity: the steam plant. 
First to be built was the Watts Bar plant, 
with a capacity of 240,000 kilowatts. 

After World War II, and with the begin- 
ning of the Korean conflict, it became in- 
creasingly clear that more sources of quick 
power were needed. Not only were farms, 
homes, and factories demanding more cur- 
rent, but entirely new energy-devouring in- 
stallations were entering the area: atomic- 
energy plants, the Arnold Engineering Devel- 
opment Center, and the Redstone Arsenal, 
where the Army was building missiles. 

By fiscal 1958, the atomic-energy plants 
and other Federal defense agencies in the 
area were using 51 percent of all TVA 
power—more than 29 billion kilowatt-hours. 
This is more power than was sold last year 
in any of the States outside the valley ex- 
cept four. 

So TVA became a defense weapon. But it 
had an extra meaning for taxpayers in that 
it provided very large savings on the Gov- 
ernment’s electric bill. Perhaps this will 
show how much: 

From 1953 to 1958, TVA delivered 129.8 
billion kilowatt-hours of power to Oak Ridge 
and Paducah, Ky., atomic facilities. This 
cost the Government $590 ‘million. If there 
had been a one-mill per kilowatt-hour in- 
crease in this cost, the bill would have been 
$130 million more—about the cost of the 
U.S. share of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Now compare the average cost of producing 
and marketing electric power by TVA with 
that of privately owned utilities. Last year, 
the operating cost for TVA was 5.21 mills per 
kilowatt-hour; the corresponding cost of pri- 
vately owned utilities was about 10.09 mills. 
At that rate, the Government’s $590 million 
electric bill would have been almost doubled. 

But, say the private utilities, TVA doesn’t 
pay taxes. It’s a subsidized operation. True, 
TVA doesn’t pay taxes in name, but it makes 
payments to State and local governments 
in lieu of taxes. In 1958, these payments 
(from TVA and is distributors) totaled $13,- 
751,000. Excluding Federal agencies, about 
63 percent of the electric bill of all TVA 
consumers was paid to State and local gov- 
ernments. Corresponding taxes of private 
utilities in neighboring areas ranged from 
5.1 percent to 11.8 percent. 


In addition, the law requires TVA to repay 
to the Treasury, from its power revenues, the 
entire investment in each power facility 
within 40 years. To date, payments of $250 
million put the agency well ahead of sched- 
ule. The payments exceed the entire Federal 
investment in the first 18 dams TVA built. 

There are other money savings involved. 
Millions of electricity users in other parts 
of the Nation are paying lower electric bills 
because of TVA’s rate policies—the so-called 
yardstick of power. Electric rates, accord- 
ing to Federal Power Commission data, are 
lowest in the TVA and Bonneville areas, and 
grow progressively higher as the distance 
from these public-power facilities increases. 
Before TVA, rates in a semicircle through 
parts of Texas, Oklahoma, Iowa, Michigan, 
and New York were $10.08 for each 250 kilo- 
watt-hours. In 1958, rates for the same area 
averaged $7.10. 

The power companies nearest the Tennes- 
see Valley have made the greatest reductions 
in retail rates. Nevertheless, their earnings 
have increased at a rate substantially greater 
than the average of all the large utilities in 
the Nation. From 1937 to 1957, according 
to published Federal Power Commission fig- 
ures earnings available to the common stock- 
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holders of the larger privately owned util- 
ities multiplied 3144 times; similar earnings 
of companies bordering the TVA increased 
8 times. 

So much for power. To many people, a 
more important objective of TVA is flood 
control. The valley is now protected by 10 
major multiple-purpose dams providing 6 
million acre-feet of storage for flood waters. 

Were there no TVA dams, a flood stage of 
57.9 feet in the Tennessee River today would 
cause $100 million in damage to lowlying 
Chattanooga. The total estimated annual 
average value of flood regulation by the res- 
ervoir system is $11 million. Over 26 years, 
this annual sum more than equals the an- 
nual cost and total investment combined of 
the system's flood control facilities. 

TVA's extensive experience in mapping, ad- 
vising and aiding in engineering studies of 
flood control is being put to work in many 
sections of the country. One of the agency’s 
special interests now is the tributary water- 
shed program—away from the rivers, back 
among the creeks and branches where flood- 
ing is also destructive, though less so than 
on the rivers. This program seeks to estab- 
lish ways by which, under State leadership, 
communities can organize themselves, study 
their problems and apply solutions through 
their own agencies and their own resources. 

Critics charge that the citizens of the 
valley are the helpless victims of an auto- 
cratic project. How well have these help- 
less victims done with the help of the TVA? 
In 1933, only 3.4 percent of the total Federal 
income tax collections came from the seven 
States of the TVA region. By 1958, the per- 
centage had more than doubled. From 1933- 
56, total collections amounted to $21,900 
million. If we assume a rate of gain based 
on the 1933 percentage, TVA has meant an 
extra $10 billion in Federal tax revenues— 
almost five times the entire cost of the 
project. 

At the same time, the valley has become a 
vast market for goods produced outside. 
From 1934 to 1958, TVA alone purchased 
$1.1 billion worth of outside goods. Users 
of TVA power spent $1.8 billion for electrical 
appliances. Still another billion has been 
spent on automobiles, boats, motors, and 
other products. 

These figures should not lead anyone to 
envision the valley as more prosperous than 
any other section of the Nation. It is far 
from that. It lags the national averages in 
almost all economic measurements. Twen- 
ty-five years ago the per capita income was 
only 45 percent of the national average; 
despite a sizable gain, it is only 63 percent 
today. 

There is a great deal yet unaccomplished. 
The balance between agriculture and indus- 
try is short on the industry side. Too great 
a portion of the region’s youth leaves each 
year because there are not enough jobs. 
Farms are too small and too many. An es- 
timated 2.7 million acres need to be refor- 
ested. 

The demand for electricity is growing at a 
rate of 800,000 kilowatts a year. People are 
just naturally using more power—the air 
conditioner, for example, is a big sales item 
where it once was @ rarity. Business ex- 
pansion, new industry, demand more—and 
the valley must have these if it is to con- 
tinue to progress. 

So TVA must have new funds merely to 
keep abreast of demand. That is why its 
supporters have fought for a self-financing 
measure (a method, incidentally, first sug- 
gested by the Eisenhower administration). 
TVA will be lucky if the $750 million made 
available by the latest TVA legislation can 
adequately provide for needed facilities in 
the valley. The pattern of progress has been 
set, and there can be no slackening off with- 
out harm to the region. 


The great irony of TVA is that its value 
is given more recognition abroad than in 
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the United States. It is the one great Ameri- 
can project that draws a steady stream of 
potentates, students, engineers, and politi- 
cians from every corner of the globe. It is the 
one great idea we have exported with suc- 
cess. Eight foreign countries now have big 
projects based on TVA—countries ranging 
from India to tiny Lebanon. 

Efforts have been made to establish TVA- 
type authorities in the valleys of other Ameri- 
can rivers: the Missouri, Rio Grande, Colo- 
rado. A new Columbia Valley Authority 
billi—the Neuberger bill—is before Congress. 
None of these efforts has thus far succeeded. 

The TVA was an experiment at a time of 
national economic distress when the public 
was receptive to daring innovations. The 
electric utility interests, natural enemies of 
such an enterprise, were themselves in 
trouble. These interests, reviving, have since 
fought the spread of the TVA idea with a 
rising fear. While keeping TVA under carp- 
ing attack, they have sown widely and nur- 
tured well a confusion that restrains the 
people of other sections from emulating a 
valley program that is, nevertheless, the out- 
standing example of a people’s ability to 
make the most of a natural environment. 





February 12: Birthday of Lincoln 
and Kosciuszko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to join in paying tribute on February 
12 to two outstanding figures in Ameri- 
can history. There is an interesting sig- 
nificance in the fact that on this par- 
ticular day we honor one of America’s 
greatest Presidents, Abraham Lincoln, 
on the 15lst anniversary of his birthday, 
and, at the same time, honor Gen. Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko, hero of the American 
Revolution, on the 214th anniversary of 
his birthday. 

The significance lies in the fact that 
even though each of these heroes lived 
in an entirely different era, they had the 
same unyielding respect for the dignity 
of man and the value of human freedom. 

Every American knows the inspiring 
history of Abraham Lincoln and how he 
virtually gave his life in the great strug- 
gle for equality of man. His brave deci- 
sion to end slavery in America has been 
a symbol to people who respect freedom 
throughout the world. 

It is perhaps ironic that the glorious 
contributions of General Kosciuszko to 
American history have, unfortunately, 
been obscured by time and have not 
found as great a recognition in this coun- 
try as they should. General Kosciuszko 
was born February 12, 1746, at Siech- 
nowicze, Poland. He was a brilliant son 
of a prominent but impoverished family. 
After briefly attending college, young 
Kosciuszko entered ths Polish Corps of 
Cadets and completed his military train- 
ing with the rank of captain. The King 
of Poland, impressed with Kosciuszko’s 
natural ability for engineering, sent him 
to France to pursue further studies. 
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Kosciuszko returned to Poland 7 years 
later, in 1774. 

He demonstrated his deep dedication 
to freedom when, realizing that there 
was little opportunity for his engineer- 
ing talents in his native land after the 
first partition of Poland, this young sol- 
dier decided to come to America, deter- 
mined to help our Nation in its struggle 
for independence. He arrived in this 
country in 1776 at his own expense and 
volunteered his services to General 
Washington. On October 18, 1776, he 
was commissioned by an act of Congress 
as an engineer in the Continental Serv- 
ice with the rank of colonel. 

Kosciuszko’s unique engineering abil- 
ity gained recognition in 1777, when he 
joined the northern army and partici- 
pated in the campaign against Burgoyne. 
Perhaps his greatest contribution was in 
the victory at Saratoga, a victory which 
won for America not only a campaign, 
but France’s recognition of her inde- 
pendence. 

In the course of the running battle for 
American independence, Kosciuszko was 
selected to build the fortifications at 
West Point. We can all take pride in the 
fact that it was his suggestion that the 
Nation build a national military school 
at the spot which he first helped develop 
as West Point. 

Perhaps one aspect of Kosciuszko’s 
deep dedication and respect for human 
dignity which places his own beliefs in 
close parallel with those of President 
Lincoln, is demonstrated by his concern 
for the American Negro. Kosciuszko 
first recognized the plight of the Amer- 
ican Negro when, at the request of Gen- 
eral Gates, General Washington trans- 
ferred the Polish hero to the South. 
Kosciuszko was stationed in Virginia 
and, while awaiting further orders, he 
saw the Negroes at close quarters and 
was brought face to face with Negro 
slavery. It was this experience, coupled 
with Kosciuszko’s deep resentment 
against every form of human suffering, 
that developed in him a profound sym- 
pathy for the American Negro, which 17 
years later was to dictate his parting 
testament to the New World. 

By 1784 Kosciuszko had written a 
brilliant record of bravery in the Ameri- 
can Revolution, when a wave of patriotic 
ardor swept over Poland after the second 
partition of that nation in 1792. Con- 
vinced that his efforts in America were 
no longer needed, the Polish hero of the 
American Revolution returned to his na- 
tive land. Upon his arrival in Poland, 
General Kosciuszko immediately pro- 
ceeded to Krakow, where he summoned 
the people to arms and proclaimed new 
decrees in favor of the Polish peasants. 
He attacked the Russians at Raclawice. 
Infuriated, Catherine of Russia sent a 
large army to fight Kosciuszko and his 
poorly equipped army in the south of 
Poland. The battle can best be de- 
scribed as devastating. The two forces 
met, and after suffering heavy wounds 
himself, Kosciuszko was taken prisoner. 
With him fell the independence of Po- 
land. Kosciuszko was taken to Peter- 
burg as a prisoner, and only after Cath- 
erine’s death, her successor, Paul I, lib- 
erated the Polish hero. 
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In December 1796, Kosciuszko re- 
turned to America, arriving in Philadel- 
phia. His great contribution to Ameri- 
can independence had not been forgot- 
ten, and he was warmly received by 
Thomas Jefferson. By this time, grants 
of American land and American money 
awarded to Kosciuszko by a grateful 
Congress were very considerable, and 
these he turned over to Jefferson, with 
the stipulation that the gifts be used to 
establish a Negro school and to buy and 
free Negro slaves. 

Thus, in 1826, the legacy went to found 
the Negro school at Newark, the first 
educational institution for Negroes in 
the United States and which bore Kos- 
ciuszko’s name. 

Kosciuszko returned to Europe in 1798 
and began negotiating with the French 
Government for her help in restoration 
of Polish independence. In 1806, Na- 
poleon summoned Kosciuszko to assume 
leadership of the Poles, who were in re- 
volt. Kosciuszko had little faith in the 
promises of the emperor, and believing 
the offer to be a trap, he remained in 
Paris. 

Kosciuszko died on October 15, 1817, in 
Switzerland, and to the very end his 
courage and determination for a free 
Poland served as a symbol to his country- 
men. 

From the tribute which we pay to 
these two great heroes on February 12, 
modern Americans can learn a great les- 
son. As we engage in the great debate 
over civil rights in America today, it is 
wise to reflect what great sacrifices have 
been made by our forefathers to restore 
men—all men—to their proper place of 
dignity and freedom. We should also 
learn that there can be no lasting peace 
so long as people are subjugated, whether 
it is in the United States, or in Poland, 
or any other corner of the world. 

Both Lincoln and Kosciuszko have 
carved for us a great challenge; but it is 
we, as Americans, who today must dedi- 
cate ourselves to the fulfillment of those 
principles for which both these inspiring 
heroes fought and died. 

Our recognition of respect, equality, 
and dignity for all Americans by passage 
of appropriate legislation can indeed be 
an inspiration to people throughout the 
world that the principles of Lincoln and 
Kosciuszko have not been forgotten, 
Perhaps through our forthright action in 
the field of civil rights in this country, we 
can look with greater confidence for the 
restoration of total freedom from Com-< 
munist oppression in Poland and the 
mee of captive nations throughout the 
world. 





Additional Federal Judges for Eastern 
District of New York 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it has long been known among members 
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of the’ bar in our area, that additional 
Federal judges were needed for the 
eastern district of New York, and in the 
US. Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit. Hearings were held recently 
before the House Judiciary Committee on 
legislation for the creation of these new 
judgeships, and I fully support this legis- 
lation. 

A fellow member of the Brooklyn Bar 
Association, Robert A. Morse, chairman 
of its committee on Federal legislation, 
presented the bar association’s views to 
the Judiciary Committee. I am sure 
what he had to say to the committee will 
be of interest to my colleagues in the 
House. I concur with his logic before 
the Judiciary Committee and join with 
him in urging the passage of the neces- 
sary legislation. ' 

His statement was as follows: 

I should like to extend my appreciation, 
and that of thr Brooklyn Bar Association, for 
this opportunity to set forth our views in 
support of the bill which provides for two 
new Federal judyes in the eastern district of 
New York, anc two new judges in the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 

Unfortunately, your commuzaication did 
not reach me until February 1, 1960. Con- 
sequently, there has not been sufficient time 
to collect all the data which might be desired 
for presentation on February. 3, 1960, before 
your committee. However, thia matter is so 
important that I have been designated by 
the president of the Brooklyn Bar Associa~ 
tion, Lynn G. Goodnough, to present our 
views to your committee concerning the 
essential elements und problem 
concerning the Federal court in Brooklyn. 
We would appreciate the privilege to submit 
such additional data as we may see fit within 
the near future. 

I am addressing this report not only in my 
capacity as chairman of the committee on 
Federal legislation, but as one who served as 
an assistant U.S. attorney in the eastern dis- 
trict of New York for approximately 244 years, 
and as one who served as law clerk to the 
Honorable Walter Bruchhausen, presently 
the chief judge of the court. It is with this 
experience in mind that I desire to present to 
this committee the compelling reasons for 
passage of H.R. 6159. 

The eastern district of New York comprises 
the counties of Kings, Queens, Nassau, Suf- 
folk, and Richmond, the last of which is 
known as Staten Island. In 1930 the popula- 
tion of this area was 4,288,984. At that time 
the district had five judges and a sixth judge 
was added in 1936. Today, some 25 years 
later, the population has grown to 6,764,000, 
a@ growth of approximately 2,476,000. Dur- 
ing that time the jurisdiction of the Federal 
court was immeasurably increased by changes 
in the national labor law. In addition, the 
waiver by the Government of its 
immunity brought forth a great number of 
tort actions against the Government. During 
this time litigation concerning such sub- 
jects as taxation, immigration, maritime 
causes and criminal actions was greatly in- 
creased. 

The population explosion was accompanied 
by a litigation explosion the nature of which 
has been such that the court has been, for 
all purposes, severely hampered. 

During the entire 25 years, when our sys- 
tem of society was undergoing vast 
calling for extensive litigation, the judge 
power of the U.S. District Court for the East- 
ern District of New York has remained in 
status quo. The eastern district of New York 
has undergone a phenomenal growth of those 
factors which bring about litigation. An 
example of this is the fact that although 
a high proportion of incoming sea passen- 
ger traffic goes through the Southern District 
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of New York an extremely high percentage 
of the freight discharged by cargo ships 
passes through Brooklyn, which is Kings 
County. This fact, coupled with the tre- 
mendous increase of new dock facilities in 
Brooklyn, has brought about 2 tremendous 
increase of litigation arising out of injuries 
to longshoremen and harbor workers, which 
injuries are covered by Federal law. The 
growth of industry in Nassau and Queens, 
as well as within other counties in the east- 
ern district, has brought forth extensive 
Federal litigation. Much of this litigation 
requires trials of an extensive nature all of 
which increase the workload of the court. 
As pointed out by Judge Bruchhausen in 
his letter dated February 2, 1960, a copy of 
which is appended hereto, one of the judges 
in the eastern district recently presided in 
a criminal trial which consumed 7 weeks of 
trial time and a number of other long cases 
await trial. Judge Bruchhausen emphasizes 
the fact that he has been unable to obtain 
help from judges in other districts since 
they, themselves, have problems within their 
own jurisdictions. 

A quotation from Judge Bruchhausen’s 
letter adequately points up the problem. He 
says: “While the adoption of modern pro- 
cedures has been helpful,-they are of minor 
value and not a substitute for judge power.” 

Although statistics are of great value it 
is only by practicing within the eastern 
district that one may be fully impressed with 
the great injustices that result from inade- 
quate judge power. All too often I have 
witnessed, with saddened heart, the tragic 
capitulation of plaintiffs who have been 
forced to accept inadequate settlements be- 
cause of the inability of plaintiffs to receive 
an early trial. On the other hand I have 
also seen, during so-called crash calendar 
programs, defendants pay on cases which 
have absolutely no merit when faced with 
settlement conferences before the court. It 
would be a tragic affair if the Federal court, 
long the barrier and bulwark of individual 
freedom and liberty, were to become an in- 
surance adjustment house as has occurred 
in so many of our State courts. 

With respect to the so-calied crash program 
wherein visiting judges assist with calendar 
clearance within the eastern district, as re- 
ferred to on page 1 of Judge Bruchhausen’s 
letter, it might be readily seen that no sooner 
have the judges departed for their respective 
jurisdictions when the backlog of new cases 
brings the court right back to where it was 
before. Artificial crash programs which 
strain the court, overload the office of 
the U.S. attorney in order to bring about an 
improvement in the numerical statistics of 
the court, are not a substitute for a just re- 
sult which grows either out of a fair trial, 
or as a result of a settlement against a back- 
ground where either the plaintiff or defend- 
ant could get a trial within such a time so 
as to render any settlement a sensible one. 

With respect to the time element between 
the filing of the note of issue and the actual 
date of trial, litigants are required to wait 
approximately 244 years before trial. As the 
result of the recent temporary crash pro- 
grams, this has been reduced to 2 years. 
However, the backlog is once again increasing 
at a rate even faster than prior to the cal- 
endar clearance by 16 visiting judges. 

With respect to the addition of two circuit 
judges for the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, it is well known that the 
court of appeals for New York, Connecticut, 
and Vermont is a court of tremendous re- 
sponsibility covering types of litigation both 
unusual and difficult. The addition of two 
new circuit judges will do much to assist that 
court in rendering earlier decisions and pre- 
vent its distinguished members from becom- 
ing overworked. In addition, it is patently 
apparent that the nature of the appellate 
matters which reach the court of appeals ree 
quire extended and mature consideration, 
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These judges, above all, should have sufficient 
time, and a reasonable workload, to continue 
their distinguished service. 

As stated herein earlier, the Brooklyn Bar 
Association desires to have the privilege of 
submitting whatever additional material it 
deems pertinent within the near future. On 
behalf of the bar assocation I heartily recom- 
mend and, indeed, plead for the passage of 
H.R. 6159 in order that the citizens of the 
eastern district of New York shall have the 
adequate protection of the Federal court as 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 





US. Court OF APPEALS, 
New York, N.Y., February 2, 1960. 
RoBerT A. Morse, Esq., 
Attorney at Law, 
Brookiyn Bar Association, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

DesR Mr. Morse: You called me this 
morning to inform me that you are to be 
in Washington tomorrow, representing the 
Brooklyn Bar Association, to present, on be- 
half of your association, the well-known po- 
sition of the bar here that the Federal courts 
in this area are grossly undermanned, a fact 
we judges know only too well, 

Neediess to say, we of the Judiciary are 
appreciative of the awareness that the mem- 
bers of the bar have with respect to our 
courts, and particularly appreciative of the 
action taken by your bar association. 


An opportunity is to be given us of the 
judiciary to make presentation of our needs 
in our accustomed way by personal appear- 
ances of designated judges. However, we are 
very grateful that a bar association, par- 
ticularly one as well known and as keenly 
observant as your Brooklyn Bar Association, 
is, on its own initiative, also presenting a 
statement. 

Thank you very much for informing me of 
your trip. 

Believe me, with greatest respect, 

Sincerely yours, 
STerRY R. WATERMAN, 
Judge, U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit. 
U.S. Court, 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., February 2, 1960. 
Ropert A. Morse, Esq., 
Brookiyn, N.Y. 

DeaR Mr. Morse: I am informed that in 
your capacity as chairman of the committee 
on Federal legislation of the Brooklyn Bar 
Association, you have requested information, 
supporting the need for two additional 
judges in this court. 

Inasmuch as I appeared before the House 
Judiciary Committee, headed by Hon. EmMan- 
VEL CELLER, some 3 years ago, I thought it 
appropriate that I write him directly. I 
enclose a copy of the letter, which you may 
use as you see fit. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER BRUCHTAUSEN, 
Chief Judge. 
U.S. Court, 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YorK, 
Brookiyn, N.Y., February 2, 1960. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Judiciary Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CELLER: In _ recent 
weeks representatives of bar associations and 
other organizations have requested details of 
the caseload of this court and related infor- 
mation, principally for use in connection 
with the so-called omnibus judges bill, now 
under consideration by your Committee on 
the Judiciary. Annexed is a schedule of some 
of the statistics. While I do not underesti- 
mate their importance, I believe you should 
have before you all of the relevant facts. 

I am conscious that the Congress expects 
the judges of this court to exert every ef- 
fort to reduce the caseload. Early last year 
we embarked upon a carefully planned pre- 
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trial and trial program, headed by Chief 
Judge William F. Smith, of New Jersey, with 
the assistance of 16 other visiting judges, 
each of whom participated, 3 weeks more or 
less, supplementing the services of the reg- 
ular judges of this court. As a temporary 
solution of our problem, the undertaking 
was successful in that we disposed of some 
1,600 cases. During the period about 1,100 
new cases were filed with the result that 
We cut the backlog by about 500 cases. How- 
ever, the prospect of further reducing the 
caseload and the time for bringing a case 
for trial is dim for several reasons. The 
number of cases filed in 1959 materially in- 
creased over the number filed in 1958. An- 
other factor, not adequately reflected in the 
statistics is the protracted cases, both civil 
and criminal. One of our judges recently 
presided in a criminal ,action which con- 
sumed 7 weeks of trial. A number of other 
long cases await trial. During the past few 
months I have contacted judges in other 
districts, and requested them to help us 
out. Because of similar problems in their 
jurisdictions, I have met with no success. 

While the adoption of modern procedures 
has been helpful, they are of minor value and 
not a substitute for judge power. The ad- 
dition of a calendar commissioner to our 
supporting personnel has enabled us to so 
constitute our trial parts of the court as to 
avoid wastage of court time. 

Yesterday Judge Byers retired from active 
service. While he plans to take some Cases, 
there is an indication that he will not con- 
tribute the same amount of time as in the 
past. -This situation aggrevates our prob- 
lem. Within the past few years, several of 
the judges of this court retired. The time 
elapsed in replacing them has been an ad- 
ditional impediment in the dispatch of the 
business of the court. 

The enlargement of the jurisdiction of 
Federal district courts has and will undoubt- 
edly increase the court’s business, For ex- 
ample, it is estimated that the recent amend- 
ments to the National Labor Relations Act 
will double the number of cases in that 
field. . 

As you know, there has been no increase 
in the number of judges in this court in 
25 years. 

I respectfully plead for approval of the 
bill, adding two judges to this court. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER BRUCHAUSEN, 
Chief Judge. 





Schedule of statistics of pending civil ac- 
tions—Docket and trial calendar compari- 
son; Dec. 31, 1958, Dec. 31, 1959 


| 
Dec. 31, 1958 Dee. 31, 1959 


Causes on dockets, includ- 

ing those noticed for trial. 2, 319 1, 816 
Causes, noticed for trial... 1,027 2N4 
Causes filed, during year... 1, 141 1, 269 








U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
U.S. ATTORNEY, 
EaSTERN DIstTrRict OF NEw YORK, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., February 2, 1960. 
Re need for additional judges in the eastern 
district of New York, 


. ROBERT A. MORSE, Esq,, 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Morse: You have asked my opin- 
ion as to the need of this office for addi- 
tional judges in this court. There is no 
question in my opinion but that this court 
needs at least two additional judges. There 
has been a steady increase in the volume of 
Government work in this district over the 
past 7 years. The court has been able to do 
its work only by bringing in visiting judges. 

The bringing into this district of 17 differ- 
ent judges who sat here for a total of 100 
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judge-weeks last year in the so-called crash 
program was perhaps the most dramatic 
proof of the need for judges in this district, 
and proof of what can be accomplished if an 
adequate number of judges is available. 

But even these judges, although they dis- 
posed of 914 civil cases, were not able to 
handle the long cases. The cases that looked 
as if they would take a long time for trial 
were largely deferred on the trial calendar 
so that a volume of dispositions could be 
achieved. The result is that there is now 
pending on the civil calendars of this court 
a disproportionately large number of cases 
which will take 2 weeks or more to try. 

The Government has on the civil side ap- 
proximately 60 cases where notes of issue 
and a statement of readiness has been filed. 
The Government is now ready for trial in 
all these cases. The lack of a judge avail- 
able to try these cases, however, indicates 
that it will be well over a year before they 
can all be disposed of. As you know, the 
small number of judges available allows for 
only one judge each nronth to sit in nonjury 
and admiralty cases. This judge divides his 
term between admiralty and civil nonjury. 
The result is that any long case ties him 
up completely, and at best we can expect a 
judge available 1 week per month to try our 
civil nonjury cases. 

Similarly, on the criminal side this office 
has been deferring the long criminal cases 
in order to dispose of the volume of current 
smaller cases which otherwise would have 
been held up, but even on the criminal side 
this office has been making use of additional 
judges over and above the one who is regu- 
larly assigned to the criminal part. During 
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the months of October and November, Judge 
Rayfiel was tied up during the entire period 
with the trial of a single criminal case, 
United States v. Gillilan, et al. And during 
January 1960, Judge Abruzzo was tied up for 
almost a whole month with the trial of 
United States v. Freeman, an important nar- 
cotics case, with the result that the smaller 
cases have had to-wait. 

We have an additional nine criminal cases 
pending where we anticipate that the trial 
will take anywhere from 2 to 8 weeks, and 
these cases by and large are our most im- 
portant cases from the point of view of the 
enforcement of the criminal law. The long 
cases have to be tried at some time, and 
during the calendar year 1959 while we had 
41 trials as against 56 in the previous year, 
those 41 took longer to try than the entire 
56 in the previous year, thus in the year 
1959 we had 211 criminal trial days against 
200 for more cases in the previous year. 

I have requested the chief judge of the 
district court to assign additional judges for 
the trial of criminal cases during the spring 
of 1960, and to asign a judge to sit and try 
criminal cases during the summer in order 
that we may bring our docket of over 100 
pending criminal cases more current. The 
number of criminal prosecutions started in- 
creased (over 10 percent) in 1955 to 466 as 
against 416 in 1958. 

I enclose a copy of the annual report of 
this office for the fiscal year 1959 showing 
the volume increase in the work of the 
office. ‘ 

Sincerely yours, 
CorNELIus W. WICKERSHAM, 
U.S. Attorney. 


Cases commenced in eastern district of New York 





Fiscal year ending |Civil, United 
June 30 States 


Total, United} Private Bank- 


Total, non- Total 
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court's criminal docket, there are pending 
more cases than can be tried by the regular 
criminal judge during the coming year. Ad- 
ditional judges from outside the district 
to try the pending criminal cases and those 
which can be expected to arise during the 
coming year, are a necessity. If such outside 
judges are not available, it will be necessary 
for the court to reassign some of the existing 
judges of the court from civil cases to the 
handling of criminal cases, which will have 
an unfortunate effect on the civil calendar, 
which at so much effort and expense has 
been brought up to a more current position 
by the crash program. ~— 

It would be erroneous to conclude this re- 
port without a word about the excellent work 
done by the assistant U.S. attorneys and the 
secretarial and clerical staff of this office, who 
deserve the praise of the Department for the 
fine results achieved by this office. Unfor- 
tunately for the Department, in the iast half 
of the fiscal year, many experienced assistants 
resigned. If the work of the office continues 
to increase, and particularly if other experi- 
enced assistants resign, it will be necessary 
to increase the staff of the office. 

- Even with improved calendar procedure 
and handling of the docket, the existing 
number of six judges cannot be expected to 


‘handle the volume of cases that fiow into this 


district. If any demonstration was needed 
of the need for additional judges in this dis- 
trict to dispose of the large and growing 
amount of litigation that exists in this com- 
munity, the crash and the effective 
work that the additional judges did provides 
it. Few realize that if the eastern district 
of New York were a separate State, it would 
be the eighth largest in the country. With 
but one judge to a million inhabitants, this 
district has far less Federal judges than other 
comparable districts. The Judicial Confer- 





Criminal States civil ruptcy | United States cases ence 1 r nded two more jud 
: ai This is the minimum needed. 
490 252 742 77 1, 408 _ 2,150 Respectfully submit; a 
510 250 760 zal 608 1, 430 2, 199 Gonauesee w Washanand Jr 
496 71 867 684 819 1, 503 2, 370 3 ° = 
+655 427 1, 082 729 805 1, 534 2, 616 U.S. Attorney, Eastern District of New 
494 509 1, 691 825 1, 516 2, 519 York. 
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Median interval from filing to disposition of civil cases in which trial held: 1952, 25.4 months; 1956, 41 months; 


1958, 49.9 months. 


Source: All statistics are taken from the Annual Report of the Director of the Administrative Office of the U:S 


Courts. 


CONCLUSION 


The most important development of the 
current year in judicial administration has 
been the crash program to dispose of civil 
cases in this district. Under the very able 
leadership of Judge William Smith, who 
headed a team that provided five additional 
judges to handle civil cases in this district 
during the months of May and June, and 
part of the month of April, great strides 
were taken in bringing the civil calendar in 
this district up to date. Although the num- 
ber of additional trials was not great, the 
ability of the court to provide a prompt trial 
induced many parties to settle on the basis 
of their realistic and reasonable value, and 
in some cases even to dismiss suits. As it 
turned out, we could have used even more 
judges, as the number of cases in which the 
Government was ready for trial exceeded 
those which could be tried even with the 
five additional judges. 

As the Government is a party to more 
than half of the cases on the civil nonjury 
calendar, it is vitally interested in the con- 
dition of the court calendar, and cooperated 
with the visiting judges and with the judges 
of this court in all attempts to bring the 
calendar into the current position. 

Another innovation was the institution of 
a central jury pool w‘th a jury and calendar 
clerk, and the handling of the civil calendar 
by a single judge. Though these innova- 


tions made possible a better handling of 
the civil calendar at a substantial saving to 
the Government in jury fees, there seems 
some question as to whether funds to con- 
tinue it are available. 

The institution of a calendar clerk who 
will keep in touch with the attorneys so 
that they may be advised in advance as to 
when they can expect their cases will be 
called for trial, is a necessary part of any 
modern court system, particularly in New 
York City. A large proportion of the cases, 
both civil and criminal, are handled by a 
few lawyers who have a busy practice in 
the many courts scattered throughout the 
metropolitan area. Such attorneys must 
schedule their time, and cannot afford to 
wait substantial periods of time in readi- 
ness to be called. A calendar clerk, with 
authority to advance cases which are actually 
ready for trial over cases ahead of them on 
the calendar which are not ready, can keep 
the calendar moving, and can make sure 
that there is a case actually ready for trial 
at all times. This also has been demon- 
strated in the recent crash program. These 
improvements should be continued. 

During the past year, the number of crimi- 
nal cases pending more than 2 years has been 
sharply reduced. The number of actual trials 
and the utilization of court days for criminal 
cases has increased to a new high for recent 
years. Despite this improvement in the 


Fuera Trujillo 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Dictator 
Trujillo has put himself into the position 
of being helped on his inevitable way 
out—and there are many and powerful 
people and groups willing to lend a hand. 
Moral indignation has been aroused by 
his latest atrocities and has been ex- 
pressed recently by priests in his own 
country and now by the O.A.S. at the in- 
stigation of Venezuela, only recently 
emerged herself from the bloody dic- 
tatorship of Perez Jimenez. 

Under a previous consent, I include 
herewith an editorial from the New 
York times of today, which truly con- 
cludes: 

It seems safe to say that the hemispheric 
organization has driven Generalissimo Tru- 
jillo a few more steps toward the abyss in 
which all dictatorships end. ¢ 


The editorial follows: 
GENERAL TRUJILLO ON TRIAL 


The Dominican Republic has been tried by 
its peers and condemned. In effect, this is 
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what happened on Monday when the Council 
of the Organization of American States met 
and yesterday when the 1l-nation General 
Committee discussed the Dominican situa- 
tion. 

The initiative came from Venezuela, which 
had suffered 10 years of brutal and corrupt 
dictatorship under Pérez Jiménez and knows 
what tyranny means. The case presented by 
Venezuelan Ambassador Falcén-Bricefio, 
which included a reading of the remarkable 
pastoral letter of the Roman Catholic bish- 
ops, was. effective. In reality, not much of 
what is happening is known in detail, but 
what is known is damning. 

The church leaders spoke of “a grave 

Offense against God’’ and they prayed that 
none of the members of Generalissimo Tru- 
jillo’s family “shall ever experience, during 
his lifetime, the sufferings that today afflict 
the hearts of so many Dominican fathers of 
families, of so many children, so many 
mothers, and so many spouses.” _Ambassa- 
dor Falcén-Bricefio accused the Dominican 
Government of “patent and flagrant viola- 
tions of human rights,” and on this all the 
hemispheric countries were agreed. 

The O.A5S. is without powers to take sanc- 
tions in cases like this, but one should not 
underestimate the force of a moral condem- 
nation. An investigation by the O.A.S. Peace 
Commission, which Secretary Herter sug- 
gested as a possibility, could produce results 
because the Dominican “benefactor” is sen- 
sitive to criticism. It seems safe to say that 
the hemispheric organization has driven 
Generalissimo Trujillo a few more steps to- 
ward the abyss in which all dictatorships end. 





Kosciuszko: A Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, ev- 
ery year we pay tribute to the life and 
works of Tadeusz Kosciuszko, the Polish 
nobleman and American revolutionary 
hero. It is fitting that we do so, for were 
it not for the services of men with such 
distinguished qualities in leadership as 
Kosciuszko, we would have been hard 
pressed in our war for independence. 

The career of Kosciuszko can be in- 
structive for Americans today. The 
ideas that motivated this great leader 
were twofold: Love of freedom and an 
appreciation for the role of power in 
winning and maintaining freedom once 
it has been won. In Kosciuszko one 
finds a classic example of the excellent 
combination of idealism and realism 
that assures the greatest political effec- 
tiveness. 

Kosciuszko proclaimed his devotion to 
the abstract principle of liberty and 
democracy. He was inspired by the 
theories of Locke and Rousseau, theories 
that provided the ideological basis for 
the American and French revolutions. 
To this extent Kosciuszko was among the 
greatest of idealists. 

But Kosciuszko’s devotion to democ- 
racy was not a passive one, not at all an 
attitude of detached emotionalism. 
Kosciuszko wedded his idealism to real- 
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ity: He had the inner compulsion to 
translate theory into practical action. 
This explains his enormous contribution 
to the American revolutionary effort. 

Yet there is another aspect of Kos- 
ciuszko’s activism and realism. It was 
his ability to see the unequivocally clear 
and unambiguous relationship between 
the need for power and strength if free- 
dom is to be won and maintained. In 
brief, Kosciuszko would argue that a 
patriot may have an abstract notion of 
liberty, but to achieve this liberty he 
must fight, and to maintain his liberty, 
he must be strong. 

We Americans could well apply Kos- 
ciuszko’s concepts in our conduct of for- 
eign relations today. It is well for a 
nation to proclaim to the world the vir- 
tues of democracy. It is also a heart- 
warming experience to feel the inner 
emotional upsurge that comes with an 
« tward appeal to the highest idealistic 
i tincts of man. But it would be dis- 
astrous were we as a people to fail to 
support our idealism with a hard cal- 
culated apraisal of the role of power and 
strength in international politics. We 
as a people must be strong. We must 
maintain our strength and power, today 
more than ever before as we face the 
Soviet challenge. We dare not commit 
ourselves to a life of luxury and repose, 
for here lay the seeds of national decline. 

As we pay tribute to Kosciuszko, let 
us, therefore, rededicate ourselves to the 
principles of idealism which he pro- 
claimed, but let us also rededicate our- 
selves to the realistic principle of 
strength and power and national resolve 
as Kosciuszko had done in his fight for 
American liberty and the freedom of his 
native Poland. 





Clemson Tigers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, South Carolina is proud of 
Clemson College. 

Clemson is in a beautiful setting at 
the foothills of the Blue Ridge, on the 
old estate of John C. Calhoun and his 
son-in-law, Thomas G. Clemson. It is 
my honor to represent Clemson in this 
Congress. 

The story of football at Clemson is a 
fabulous one. It is a “rags to riches” 
story without parallel among the major 
grid powers of America. It is a story of 
drama, suspense, and success. It is a 
saga of champions. Its Horatio Alger 
aspects would inspire the youth of the 
United States. The General Assembly 
of South Carolina adopted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution which is a 
tribute to Coach Frank Howard, his staff, 
and the fantastic Clemson Tigers—three 
times Atlantic Coast Conference cham- 
pions in 4 years: 
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CONCURRENT RESOLUTION EXPRESSING THE 
APPRECIATION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON 
BEHALF OF THE PEOPLE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
To CLEMSON COLLEGE FOR ITs DEFEAT OF 
Texas CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY IN THE BLUE- 
BONNET BOWL IN HovusTON, TEX., ON 
DECEMBER 19, 1959, AND For ITs OUTSTAND- 
ING FOOTBALL RECORD OF PAST YEARS 


Whereas the people of South Carolina 
learned of the defeat of trichampion Texas 
Christian University by the one-sided score 
of 23 to 7 in the Bluebonnet Bow! at Hous- 
ton, Tex., on December 19, 1959, with great 
joy, as the Clemson team was considered by 
sportswriters as the underdog; and 

Whereas the Clemson football team be- 
came Atlantic Coast Conference champions 
for the second consecutive year and for the 
third time in the past 4 years; and 

Whereas this victory gave the Clemson 
team nine wins and two losses for the sea- 
son which was the best record made by the 
team since 1950, when a record of nine 
victories and one tie was recorded; and 

Whereas the game in Houston was wit- 
nessed by 55,000 spectators and several mil- 
lion viewers on television as the game was 
carried on a national network and listened 
to by other millions as the game was broad- 
cast over radio by a private concern; and 

Whereas the Clemson team has appeared 
in a total of seven bowl games, six of which 
have been in the past 12 years, and in all of 
which Clemson has been rated as the under- 
dog, with the astounding record of having 
triumphed in four of the seven games; and 

Whereas the victory over Texas Christian 
University was the 115th victory for veteran 
Coach Frank Howard, who has guided the 
Clemson team on such a victorious course of 
20 years as head coach and in addition has 
served 9 years as line coach; and 

Whereas six of the players on the 1959 
Clemson team were selected on at least one 
all-conference team, and five made the ail- 
State selection, and one member gained the 
great distinction of being named to several 
all-American teams; and 

Whereas the glamour of the 1959 Clemson 
team has attracted many spectators and 
wherein the Tigers played before 4 sellout 
crowds during the season, with an average of 
32.925 persons per game; and 

Whereas one player led the Atlantic Coast 
Conference in scoring 70 points and was 10th 
in the Nation; 1 player was Ist in the con- 
ference and 7th in the Nation on kickoff re- 
turns; and the entire Clemson team was 
26th in the Nation on total offense, 6th in the 
Nation on scoring, 11th on total defense, 6th 
on rushing defense, and 8th in the entire 
Nation on kickoff returns, and was ranked 
by both the AP and UPI lilth among all 
major teams in the country; and 

Whereas the fine football teams of Clemson 
College by participating in 7 past season bowl 
games have brought much favorable publicity 
to the institution and to the great State of 
South Carolina; and 

Whereas this outstanding record in a large 
measure resulted from scholarship aid 
through the Clemson athletic program 
through IPTAY whose thousands of members 
over a@ period of 26 years have provided edu- 
cational opportunities for more than 900 
student athletes; and 

Whereas the Clemson athletic department 
has consistently enjoyed most cordial re- 
lationships with the press, radio, and tele- 
vision, and whose members have given gen- 
erously of both time and space in recognizing 
these accomplishments; and 

Whereas the general assembly believes that 
it is very fitting on behalf of all the people 
of South Carolina to express deep apprecia- 
tion to the president of Clemson College, and 
particularly to Coach Frank Howard and his 
staff and to the entire team on its display 
of skill and good sportsmanship in establish- 
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ing this outstanding record of which the peo- 
ple are justly proud: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the senate (the house of repre- 
sentatives concurring), That the general as- 
sembly on behalf of the people of South 
Carolina hereby expresses its deep apprecia- 
tion to the president of Clemson College, to 
Coach Frank Howard and his staff, and to the 
entire team for the defeat of trichampion 
Texas Christian University in the Bluebon- 
net Bowl in Houston, Tex., on December 19, 
1959, and for its outstanding record on the 
gridiron during the year 1959 and past years. 


ee 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either House may order the printing of a 


document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 


. nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 


as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committée on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may désignate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CopE oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tire 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL - 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TitLte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 


following rules, to which the attention of- 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECcorD, in 714 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the RrEcorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. . 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp foriday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the ReEcorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrecorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent REcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not ve construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Fifticth Anniversary of the Boy Scouts of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the able junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Keatine], who is necessarily 
absent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
statement he has prepared relative to 
the 50th anniversary of the Boy Scouts 
of America be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEATING 


During this week the Boy Scouts of 
America are celebrating their 50th anniver- 
sary. It has been 50 years this week since 
the Boy Scouts of America were chartered by 
Congress. In that period several million 
young boys have received the spiritual and 
outdoor training of this splendid organiza- 
tion, to the benefit of themselves and the 
Nation. Today there are Boy Scouts in prac- 
tically every country of the free world, who 
are dedicated to the principles of tolerance, 
good will, and friendliness. 

‘The Scouts themselves are proud of their 
Organization; of its happy, wholesome pro- 
gram of activities; and its contributions to 
the making of a finer America. 

I was reminded of this when Eagle Scout 
Tom Richards of Tayhouse Troop 19 in 
Rochester, N.Y., visited me in my Senate 
office recently. He had been chosen as the 
Boy Scout representative from New York 
State to participate in a special ceremony 
at the White House. Eagle Scout Richards is 
a@ fine boy indeed, and representative of the 
millions of self-reliant young boys who have 
learned courtesy and the principles of good 
citizenship from those dedicated men who 
serve so selflessly as scoutmasters. 

The Boy Scouts have lived up to their ob- 
jective: “Onward for God and Country.” In 
doing so, they have gained the gratitude of 
the Nation, and I tender the heartiest of 
congratulations to Boy Scouts everywhere 
on this significant anniversary. 


America’s Critical Challenge Evaluated by 
Hon. Carl Vinson, National Defense’s 
Foremost Exponent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege last night to attend, along with 


Appendix 


yourself and other Members of Congress, 
the annual dinner of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, here in Washington. : 

These assemblies of veterans are always 
most pleasing and inspiring. But, this 
1960 dinner was the most outstanding 
of any that I have attended because of 
the alert to the critical challenge to our 
physical survival which was sounded. 
Certainly, no group of American citizens 
is any more conscious of this urgent and 
emergent challenge than the veterans of 
the several armed conflicts in which 
*America has been involved. 

It was entirely appropriate and timely, 
therefore, that our able and distin- 
guished colleague, Hon. CarL VINSON 
should be the principal speaker. There 
is no citizen of this Nation, in my opinion, 
who has had the close relationship with 
our defense problems, over these many 
years of our military emergencies, as has 
this great chairman of the House Armed 
Forces Committee. The people of 
America know him and continue to have 
implicit confidence in his ability, his 
integrity, his knowledge and his judg- 
ment regarding the overwhelming prob- 
lems of adequate defense for this Nation 
not only in the emergencies of the past, 
but as well as in the greatest of all emer- 
gencies, this one of the present and the 
near future. 

Therefore, his statement of last night 
commands the attention of all thinking 
men and women of America; and, in 
fact, of the entire free world. It is my 
opinion, Mr. Speaker, that any objective 
analysis of the principal points which he 
made as to our military deficiencies will 
support, in detail, the conclusion that we 
are, and will continue to be, unless we 
snap ourselves out of our current com- 
placency, in a most vulnerable position 
of defense. 

It is unfortunate that this running 
argument concerning our defense posture 
comes during a political year. It is also, 
unfortunate and even partakes of the 
vicious that those of us, who criticize 
constructively what we consider to be the 
deficiencies in our Military Establish- 
ment, are being labeled as partisan 
politicians, by those with whom we are 
in disagreement. Certainly, if we did 
not try to alert our people, to the inade- 
quacies as we understand them to exist, 
we would be derelict in our responsibili- 
ties, and, in a sense, even un-American. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I include 
in these remarks a letter of constructive 
criticism recently sent by me to Secre- 
tary of the Army Brucker, which speaks 


for itself: 

Janvary 30, 1960. 
Hon, WILBER M. Brucker, 
Secretary, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: As a citizen, as the 
father of an officer in the Regular Army, and 
as a Member of Congress with official respon- 
sibilities, I am deeply disturbed because of 
what seems to me to be a dangerous down- 


grading of the Army, both through insuf- 
ficient funding for modernized combat equip- 
ment, as well as through inadequate funding 
for the manpower which our worldwide com- 
mitments require, even for limited wars. 

The recently published book, “The Uncer- 
tain Trumpet,” written by Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor (Retired): persuades me, further, that 
the Army has been, and is being, critically 
crippled in its effectiveness to do the job 
upon which it may be, and probably will be, 
called upon to do. 

Your public statements which indicate a 
posture of the Army’s readiness to meet any 
challenge, requiring quick response do not 
reassure me. For example, in December, in 
an issue of the Christian Science Monitor, 
you were quoted to the effect that the 
STRAC units of the Army are equipped, 
trained, and ready to go, presumably to any 
spot in the world, when, as and if called 
upon, Yet, there is no information available 
to me which points toward immediate avail- 
ability of air transport for the necessary 
lift to get there. Then again if such a de- 
mand should be made for emergent action 
by STRAC units during the May-August 
training period for Reserve and National 
Guard units, when STRAC personnel and 
equipment are committed to such training 
programs, dangerous delay in getting to the 
area of action, even if the airlift were avail- 
able and ready to go, could result in failure 
of the mission. : 

Tt has, also, been called to my attention 
that vehicles for mobility are sadly lacking. 
Certainly, motor vehicles which have had 
over 100,000 miles of usage and which, be- 
cause of budgetary limitations, are being 
patched up at a repair cost of $200 or more 
per vehicle, do not suggest combat readiness. 
No businessman would conduct his own busi- 
ness on this penny-wise, pound-foolish basis. 

General Taylor calls for a modernized, rela- 
tively small, but well-protected balanced re- 
taliatory force as his concept of a U.S. Army 
ready for limited wars or incidents in any 
area of the world. 

In this connection, is there any present 
indication that the Army is to get, in the 
reasonably hear future, the volume of pro- 
curement in planes, tanks, guns, rifles, and 
other combat equipment on a modernized 
basis which is so obviously and urgently re- 
quired to do the kind of a combat job, en- 
visioned by General Taylor and other dedi- 
cated, experienced, and able Army officers? 

Certainly, the $137 millions of dollars of 
the $300 million appropriated for moderniza- 
tion of the Army in the 1960 budget, which I 
enthusiastically supported, and which is 
now, according to my understanding, im- 
pounded by the Bureau of the Budget does 
nothing for the reassurance of those of us 
who question the present combat readiness 
of an Army, composed of enlisted men and 
Officers who personally and collectively are 
ready to go, but who are, in too many’ in- 
stances, inadequately equipped to do the 
combat job which will be expected of them. 

I know that you will agree with me that 
any overstress of budgetary requirements at 
the expense of modernized arms and equip- 
ment to carry out the missions of the Army 
in this nuclear age, is ill-advised, to say. the 
least, in the kind of a world in which we 
live today. You, apparently, do not agree 
that budgetary limitations have been over- 
stressed and have become the prevailing 
guideline of our defense expenditures at the 
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expense of effective readiness so far as the 
Army is concerned. 

If you can find the time to advise me if I 
am unfair in this evaluation of the present 
combat posture of the Army, I shall appre- 
ciate and value your contribution most 
highly. It will be especially encouraging for 
me to learn that these impounded appropri- 
ated funds will become available in the near 
future for a greater volume of modernized 
weapons and equipment for the Army. 

Thanking you for your courtesies of the 
past and any pertinent infermation in order 
that I may reassure my constituents, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES C. OLIVER, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I am not a military ex- 
pert, but I respect the judgment of those 
with whom I have discussed this issue of 
our military preparedness. It is my firm 
conviction that we are not prepared 
for any eventuality and that we are 
even losing ground because of our com- 
placency and our obsession that dollars 
are more important than the threat to 
our physical survival. 

I respect, as does every American citi- 
zen, the President of the United States, 
who is the commander in chief of our 
military forces. He has had a lifetime 
of military service and a most distin- 
guished career. But, I do not agree with 
him that all is well and that we can 
leave these terribly hard decisions to his 
judgment, alone, regardless of our evalu- 
ation of conditions as we may individual- 
ly, or collectively as a majority of the 
Congress, see them. Others in this great 
country of ours feel, similarly, as witness 
this comment of Chalmers M. Roberts, a 
respected and competent news analyst 
and columnist, in a recent issue of the 
Washington Post: 

A Buieax Forecast or Storms AHEAD 


(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


In the midst of the agony of France and 
the confusion of Cuba it is dangerous to take 
one’s eyes off the main show. The East-West 
summit conference opens 16 weeks from 
Monday in Paris, assuming that De Gaulle 
will survive his great moment of testing. 

Already there are signs, new signs, of the 
troubles ahead. 

Whether or not Nikita Khrushchev intends 
to alter the game of peaceful coexistence he 
has been playing these past months is im- 
possible to say. Whether or not he does will 
be important not only to international re- 
lations but also to the presidential campaign 
here at home. 

The candidates on both sides are nervous, 
naturally enough, lest some Khrushchev 
move put one or another of them in a bad 
light for having been too receptive or too 
hostile to the Soviet peace offensive. 

What has recently been occurring—in 
Washington, in Geneva, in Berlin, and in 
Moscow—at a mimimum demonstrate that 
Ehrushchev is preparing for some hard bar- 
gaining. This much, of course, is not un- 
expected. No one in his right mind on the 
Western side could expect anything else. 

In Washington the Russians have refused 
to settle the lend-lease account without de- 
riving some form of dollar credits at the 
same time. In Geneva they have argued 
long and bargained hard on the nuclear test 
ban. In Berlin—in Communist East Berlin, 
that is—the Communist puppets of East Ger- 
many have begun a new pressure campaign 
against West Germany. In Moscow Khru- 


shchev has been talking tougher publicly 
and rattling his missiles privately to Amer- 
ican Ambassador Thompson. 
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But Khrushchev still talks of the “Spirit of 
Camp David.” His recent speech to the 
Supreme Soviet condemned American efforts 
to negotiate from strength, as President 
Eisenhower put it Wednesday night, while 
making it clear he, Khrushchev, intendg to 
do just that at the summit. 

Berlin remains the focus of the East-West 
problem. The great question is whether 
Khrushchev will agree at the summit and 
later when he talks with the President this 
June in Moscow to let the present situation 
continue, whatever the formula, or whether 
he will force a change. 

In the 14 months since Khrushchev first 
raised the Berlin issue nothing has altered 
the basic facts: West Berlin is still a thinly 
defended free world island in the Commu- 
nist sea. Khrushchev has postponed his 
threat to sign a separate peace treaty with 
his East German puppets but the threat 
remains and he constantly repeats it. 

Against this backdrop of troubles ahead 
the Eisenhower administration is living out 
its final months in a defensive fashion. 
Under attack both politically and nonpolit- 


ically for its military preparedness posture, - 


the administration has bogged down in a 
semantic argument over what is a missile 
gap or a deterrent gap. All the Cabinet 
members save Secretary of State Herter are 
sent to the political rostrums to defend the 
record in one way or another. 

At the State Department there is no sign 
of new thinking or of imaginative measures 
to cope with the coming diplomatic negotia- 
tions. The Berlin argument will begin where 
it left off at last summer's Geneva Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers. 

The Coolidge report on disarmament has 
disappointed many inside the administra- 
tion. Some effort is being made, it appears, 
to pump some new short-term ideas into the 
arms control field beyond the limited and 
mostly long-term proposals by Coolidge and 
his staff. But even here there is as yet no 
indication of any success. 

On every hand one hears the remark that 
the next President will face the flock of 
chickens come home to roost, in both mili- 
tary and diplomatic terms. Some of the 
candidates themselves are saying this out 
loud; the others all seem to acknowledge it 
implicitly. 

A gloss is being applied by the President's 
trips, the recent one to three continents, the 
next one to South America, the following one 
to the Soviet Union and Japan. All indeed 
have a value. But they cannot cover up the 
underlying situation to which only the word 
“deteriorating” can be applied. 


We can, Mr. Speaker, meet the chal- 
lege of these times. But we cannot, 
and will not, do the job which so obvi- 
ously must be done unless and until we 
evaluate basic military and economic 
needs in terms of those needs rather 
than in restrictive dollar terms which 
inhibit us on the basis that we cannot 
afford to take the steps necessary to 
meet these needs. Our approach neces- 
sarily must be that we cannot afford 
this continuing failure of ours to meet 
the challenging needs of this, the last 
half of the 20th century. 

Mr. Speaker, leaders in the Soviet 
Kremlin are moving relentlessly, step by 
step, toward their objective. We must 
not think for one minute that their pres- 
sures will not increase. This is already 
clearly evidenced. We must act, and 
act fast, to meet these pressures. 

The words of dedicated responsibility 
of Cart Vinson, whom Veterans of For- 
eign Wars have honored with the VFW 
Citizenship Gold Medal award and cita- 
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tion, have been of the utmost significance 
to the future survival of America. 

We must heed them, Mr. Speaker, and 
act upon them now. 





Tribute to Kosciuszko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 12 we celebrate not only the birth 
of one of our greatest Presidents but also 
the birthday of another hero, who, like 
Lincoln, dedicated his life to the prin- 
ciples of human dignity and freedom. 

This man was Tadeusz Kosciuszko, 
hero of the American Revolution. He 
was one of a host of foreigners who 
helped our Founding Fathers in their 
fight for independence. Our country 
owes a great debt of gratitude to these 
gallant fighters, who zealously devoted 
themselves to the cause of liberty. 

Tadeusz Kosciuszko was born into a 





‘poor family in Siechnowicze, Poland. 


He was a gifted and brilliant person, who 
succeeded in obtaining not only the best 
military education which Poland could 
then offer, but also obtained his degree 
from the famous Méezzieres military 
school in France, where he specialized 
in artillery and engineering. 

Then in 1776, on hearing of the War 
of Independence, Kosciuszko borrowed 
money for passage and sailed for Amer- 
ica. He offered his services to Wash- 
ington and was subsequently commis- 
sioned a colonel] in the Continental Army. 
His engineering abilities were recognized 
and one of his first tasks was to draw up 
the plans for the fortifications to be built 
on the Delaware River. He subsequently 
participated in many battles, and estab- 
lished a brilliant record for bravery, 
ability and courage. In recognition of 
his outstanding services Congress made 
him a brigadier general in 1783. 

Having completed a brilliant contribu- 
tion to the cause of liberty here in 
America, Kosciuszko then turned to the 
needs of his native land, which was in 
the -throes of an incipient rebellion 
against the Russian occupation. General 
Kosciuszko immediately proceeded to 
Krakow, there to take up once again the 
battle for liberty. His attack on the 
Russians brought devastating reprisal, 
and the fight for Polish independence 
was lost as Kosciuszko’s army was de- 
feated. The general was sent to Russia 
as a prisoner. 

Upon his release, in 1796, Kosciuszko 
returned to America. His great contri- 
bution had not been forgotten, and he 
was given numerous awards and gifts 
by a grateful Congress. An interesting 
sidelight to Kosciuszko’s career is that 
he asked that these gifts be used to alle- 
viate the lot of the Negro. Subsequently, 
in 1826, his legacy was used to set up a 
Negro school in Newark—the first school 
for Negroes in the United States. 
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We owe a great debt to General 
Kosciuszko not only for his valiant con- 
tribution to the War of Independence, 
but for his lifelong dedication to the 
cause of dignity and freedom. Freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere take inspira- 
tion from his example. His sacrifice 
moves all of us to rededicate our own 
lives to the end that one day people 
everywhere will be free, and no man re- 
quired to suffer oppression or slavery. 





Address by Deputy Secretary of Defense 
James H. Douglas at “Dinner With Ike” 
Banquet 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an ad- 
dress by Hon. James H. Douglas, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, at the “dinner 
with Ike” banquet in Wichita, Kans., 
on January 27, 1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

DINNER WirH IKE ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE 
JAMES H. Dovucias, Deputy SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, WicHITA, KANS., WEDNESDAY, JaN- 
VARY 27, 1960 
I am greatly honored to join such a dis- 

tinguished group of fellow Republicans for 
the “dinner with Ike.” We are proud to 
salute our President and express anew our 
gratitude for his leadership in peace, as in 
the past we saluted his victorious leadership 
of our forces in war. And I know you must 
be proud to claim him as a Kansan. 

I am happy to be in Wichita. Having 
served the Air Force for more than 10 years, 
including my service during the war, I take 
special pride in your aircraft industry and 
also in McConnell Air Force Base. My last 
visit here was to witness the roll-out of the 
first Boeing B-52 built in Wichita. Since 
that day the production of these advanced 
long-range bombers has contributed greatly 
to our military power, and they will play 
an important part in our strategic forces 
for years to come. Cessna and Beech are 
also important defense producers. 

Kansas is strongly represented in the Con- 
gress by Senator ScHOEPPEL, Senator CaRL- 
son, and your own Congressmen, Ep REzs, 
WINT SMITH, and Brut Avery. They have 
given strong support to the President, and 
you may well be proud of them. In the 
Defense Department those of us who work 
with the Appropriations Committee miss 
Errett Scrivner as a senior member of that 
committee, but we're glad to have him in the 
Pentagon. 

We live in a difficult dnd dangerous time— 
a time of revolutionary change. We cross 
oceans or continents in a few hours. Nuclear 
power is available to serve man or destroy 
him. With rocket vehicles we have begun 
the exploration of space. 

Communism governs in Russia, Siberia, 
China, and parts of Eastern Europe. While 
the tide appears checked, communism still 
seeks and confidently expects to dominate 
the world. This it can never do so long 
as the free world remains united and reso- 
lute. 
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We Americans continue to enjoy the per- 
sonal freedoms that our forefathers won. As 
a Nation we are prosperous beyond past ex- 
perience. And when I say this I am well 
aware of serious agricultural and economic 
problems such as some of you have here at 
present. Western Europe has recovered, and 
our Far Eastern allies are growing stronger. 

In fact the entire free world is far stronger 
today than most of us had genuine reason 
to expect 10 years ago, or even 5 years ago. 
When President Eisenhower was nominated 
in 1952, he stated our aim a determination 
“to build a sure foundation for prosperity 
for all here at home, and for a just and sure 
peace in the world.” In building for sound 
prosperity, the President’s faith in the dy- 
namic power of a free economy has strength- 
ened the faith of the rest of us. He elimi- 
nated many restrictive controls, and he 
fought, as he fizhts today, to maintain an 
honest dollar to avoid increasing the mort- 
gage on the prospects of future generations. 
Today the prospect of a balanced budget for 
the current year, and of possible debt reduc- 
tion of $4 billion in 1961 is good assurance 
for sound prosperity. One doesn’t advocate 
a balanced budget only because it will be 
popular. A balanced budget involves more 
taxes than are comfortable, and less spend- 
ing than some would like. But in fighting 
for a balanced budget, the President fights 
to protect the purchasing power of our earn- 
ings, and to avoid further increase in the 
cost of living. And, finally, our savings 
which stand for our capacity to renew and 
increase the national productive plart. We 
must remember spending and debt can he 
as real a threat to our liberties as being un- 
prepared to meet aggression. 

As to building for a just and sure peace, 

we have built and maintained military 
strength that is an effective power for peace. 
We have provided effective military and eco- 
nomic aid to our friends among the free 
world nations to the point that today their 
ground forces of some 5 million men, air 
forces of nearly 30,000 aircraft, and naval 
forces of 2,500 combat ships offer a major 
deterrent to any aggression against them, as 
well as us. 
. We have strongly supported the United 
Nations and the strengthening of interna- 
tional law to solve the disputes that are 
sources of tension and can produce conflict. 
The President has patiently encouraged ne- 
gotiations looking to a reduction of arma- 
ments, but only with adequate safeguards. 
He has promoted a people-to-people program 
to break down the barriers of distance and 
custom and language, and to bring better 
international communication and under- 
standing. He has undertaken a new diplo- 
macy of travel and meetings with the chiefs 
of state, which was initiated by Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon’s trip to South America and to 
the Soviet Union. President Eisenhower 
visited England, France, and Germany, and 
received Mr. Khrushchev in our national 
capital. More recently he visited 11 capitals 
in Europe, the Middle East, Asia, and North 
Africa. When he left on this great mission 
he stated our basic aim as “peace and friend- 
ship in freedom.” And he said: 

“* * * T hope to make this truth clear— 
that, on all this earth, not anywhere does 
our Nation seek territory, selfish gain, or 
unfair advantage for itself. I hope all can 
understand that, beyond her shores at home, 
America aspires only to promote human 
happiness, just achieved. * * * 

“Actually, as our founding document pro- 
claims, the core of our Nation is belief in a 
Creator who has endowed all men with in- 
alienable rights, including life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. In that belief is 
our country’s true hallmark. * * * 

“So believing, we look on our Nation's 
great wealth as more than a hard-earned re- 
source to be used only for our own material 
gain. We believe that it should also serve 
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the common good, abroad as well as at 
home.” 

This was the meaning of the message he 
delivered to kings, premiers, presidents, and 
to millions of common people. . 

A few days ago I saw a color newsreel of 
the President’s trip. I wish every American 
could see it, as it communicates much better 
than words an understanding of our Presi- 
dent’s effort, vitality, and confidence in this 
new crusade, and an appreciation of the 
tremendous welcome he received everywhere. 
This new diplomacy has not settled inter- 
national problems, but it has surely strength- 
ened the bonds -of friendship in the free 
world. It has given millions of people con- 
fidence in the purposes of the American peo- 
ple. It has created a better atmosphere for 
exploring at the conference table every ave- 
nue; looking to a settlement of problems that 
threaten peace. ; 

We are pleased that Mr. Khrushchev gives 
assurance of peaceful intentions, but the 
peace he favors is very different from our 
aim of peace and friendship in freedom. 

We are pleased at his announcement of a 
reduction in Armed Forces, but he told his 
listeners that there would be no reduction 
in military power. Make no mistake that 
until agreements with adequate safeguards 
are reached, military power continues as our 
best assurance of peace, and in the event of 
war, our only assurance of survival. 

Communism seeks to control the minds of 
men. It operates in every sphere of human 
effort—economic, political, psychological, and 
military. And the challenge of its compe- 
tition leaves no room for complacency. We 
cannot afford to rely on our past accomplish- 
ments or our lead over the Soviets in material 
comforts and enjoyments—30 million homes, 
50 million automobiles, and 50 million tele- 
vision sets. These are important—they tes- 
tify to an enormous and versatile produc- 
tivity—but they do not of themselves assure 
the victory of freedom, or even the survival 
of our American way. 

Let us renew our dedication to the prin- 
ciples that have made our country great. 
We must understand that our material pros- 
perity is basically the product of individual 
freedom and a free market; that individual 
freedom can be retained only under a gov- 
ernment of law as opposed to one of men, 
and we must make clear to the world that 
our primary concern is freedom and dignity 
for the individual—for every man and 
woman. In the meantime, while the strug- 
gle continues, we must stay militarily strong. 

Our strategy is one of deterrence. Today 
the combat readiness of our Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marines, together with the forces 
of our allies, should make clear that aggres- 
sion against us or any ally cannot profit the 
aggressor. This deterrent power must stay 
strong. 

To deter attack against us we must have 
long-range striking power that can survive 
surprise attack and perform its mission of 
retaliation. We look first to the manned 
bombers of the Strategic Air Command for 
this power, but long-range missiles are enter- 


_ ing our inventory and emphasis has begun 


to shift from manned systems to missiles. 

To prevent and contain local wars, we look 
particularly to our carrier task forces, to our 
Marines and Army forces already deployed, or 
to be moved by air; and to our tactical aif 
forces. We have long since stopped think- 
ing in terms of our national defense alone 
we think rather in terms of the total de- 
fense capabilities of the free world. And so 
our strategy of deterrence places special im- 
portance on the integrity of our alliances 
and our continued strengthened of the forces 
of our allies. 

The introduction of ballistic missiles has 
had an extraordinary impact on our strategy 
and all our planning. Today our long-range 
striking power and that of the Soviet Union 
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still depends on manned bomber aircraft. In 
our long-range bombers we are far stronger 
than the Soviet Union, but there is the bal- 
listic missile to consider. 

Our Strategic Air Command has received 
its first operational Atlas missiles at Van- 
Genberg. We believe that the Soviet Union 
also has a small number of operational inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. I have read 
published statements to the effect that the 
Russians have many intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles today. Our best information, 
and no subject is more intensely studied day 
after day, is that this is not 50. 

During the next 3 years, however, our pres- 
ent estimates are that the Soviets will pro- 
duce more long-range missiles than the num- 
ber of Atlas and Titans we plan to produce 
in that period. On the basis of all present 
indications, however, the advantage they 
might attain in numbers.of ICBM’s would fall 
far short of providing rational support for a 
decision to attack. This conclusion results 
from most careful study. It relies on our 
overall retaliatory power—manned bombers 
with air-to-surface missiles, on missile sub- 
marines, on other forces besides long-range 
missiles, on a high state of readiness, im- 
proved warning, and on vigilance in reacting 
to changes in the Soviet posture. It is basic 
to our defense policy. 

In short, because of the versatility and 
strength of our overall retaliatory capability, 
the numerical advantage that the Soviet 
Union may attain in long-range missiles, 
which is likely to be greatest. in 1962—-will not 
produce a gap in our deterrent power. 

Concern naturally exists as to the Soviet’s 
more powerfui rocket propulsion systems. 
This gives the Soviets an advantage, which 
will not soon be overcome, in space explora- 
tion, and in putting up large satellites. We 
need not be surprised if the Soviets carry out 
new spectacular projects ahead of us. We 
believe that the large size of the Russian 
rocket is explained by the fact that it was 
planned and undertaken before they had 
achieved a nuclear explosion, and when it 
appeared that military missiles would have to 
carry very large warheads. Our Atlas pro- 
gram was undertaken, and the missile de- 
signed, after the solution of the thermo- 
nuclear problem was assured and we could 
count on much lighter warheads. As to size 
Atlas and Titan meet our. military require- 
ments. 

A strong factor in determining the number 
of missiles in our Atlas and Titan programs 
has been our confidence in the development 
of land-based and submarine-based solid- 
propellent missiles, which are smaller, easier 
to handle, and offer more advantage as to 
concealment and mobility. Atlas and Titan 
have an advantage in range and payload, but 
we look to solid propellents to provide our 
second generation of military missiles, 

The Saturn rocket vehicle, with several 
times the thrust of Atlas, is now being de- 
veloped by the National Space Agency for the 
exploration, scientific investigation, and 
peaceful uses of space. These activities are 
the responsibility of NASA. Saturn will be 
available for military use when needed. 


The Defense Department is not interested in, 


space flight and exploration as ends in them- 
selves, but it will use space when the defense 
mission can be better performed in space. 
I expect effective cooperation between NASA 
and the Defense Department—such coop- 
eration as we have had and have today on 
such projects as the X-15, which made its 
fourth successful flight last week, and Dyna- 
soar. These are advanced manned vehicles 
which will give us knowledge of the prob- 
lems of flight from speeds of a mile a second 
to 3 miles a second. 

The Defense Department is proud of the 
accomplishments in our missile 
Atlas and our intermediate-range missiles, 
Thor and Jupiter, are effective weapons of 
extraordinary accuracy. The development 
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of Atlas into a satisfactory production mis- 
sile was accomplished in 5 years, much less 
time than was estimated to be necessary by 
the scientific group that first asserted its 
feasibility in 1954. The 5-year development 
period was certainly shorter than that re- 
quired for the Soviet ICBM. 

Thor missiles deployed to England last 
year created the first force of ballistic mis- 
siles among our allies, and Jupiter missiles 
are scheduled for Italy. 

The first production for the solid-propel- 
lent Minuteman has been authorized. Two 
Polaris submarines with their complement of 
ballistic missiles should be in operation by 
the end of this year. Seven more are under 
construction and procurement of another 
6 are in a planning stage for a total of 15. 
Progress in this system is good. 

In his budget message to the Congress 
earlier this month the President stated: 

“Strategy and tactics of the U.S. military 
forces are now undergoing one of the great- 
est transitions in history. The change of 
emphasis from conventional-type to missile- 
type warfare must be made with care, mind- 
ful that the one type of warfare cannot be 
safely neglected in favor of the other. Our 
military forces must be capable of contend- 
ing successfully with any contingency which 
may be forced upon us, from limited emer- 
gencies to all-out nuclear general war.” 

The budget and the defense programs 
upon which it is based are aimed te vrovide 
such forces. 

I wish I could discuss with you the effort 
in planning. In research, in training, in pro- 
duction and supply, that gives us ready forces 
today, and assures us of a defense posture of 
strength for tomorrow. And I wish you 
could see and know more of the people who 
are the heart of our armed services. But 
here in Wichita you have a good sample of 
service personnel and know first hand of their 
character and competence. 

Several years ago wé had serious difficulty 
in retaining our military personnel—in at- 
tracting them to military careers. We are 
doing the job much better today, but you 
can all help in making military careers more 
rewarding—and so strengthen our national 
defense. I suggest you can give our service 
people something beyond better pay, and 
housing, and the things that good service 
management can provide. You can- give 
them—in the communities in which they 
serve—the satisfaction of knowing that they 
have the respect and gratitude of their fellow 
citizens—and that they are recognized as the 
shield of our national life, behind which we 
can all work for a lasting peace in freedom. 





Grain Storage in Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I am in receipt of a copy of 
a speech made by the very able executive 
secretary of the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives, Mr. Roy F. Hen- 
drickson, at the annual meeting of the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association at 
Des Moines, Iowa, recently. 

Mr. Hendrickson deals in a very fac- 
tual way, with a very difficult facet of 
our farm problem—that of Government 
grain storage costs. I am informed by 
the Government Printing Office that the 
speech will make 224 pages of the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL Recorp at a cost of $216. I 
ask unanimous consent, however, that 
notwithstanding the cost it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GrRaIn STORAGE IN PERSPECTIVE 


(Remarks by Roy F. Hendrickson, executive 
secretary, National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives, Washington, D.C., before the 
annual meeting of the Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Association of Iowa, Des: Moines, Iowa, 
January 27, 1960) 


On January 12 and 14, a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, headed by Senator SyYMINcTON, 
Democrat, Missouri, conducted public hear- 
ings on grain storage costs. One professor 
and three elevator managers out of some 
11,000 in the Nation testified. 

Congress has clearly the right to investi- 
gate. Its investigations are often useful. 
This is especially so when they employ sys- 
tematic presentation, display an earnest en- 
deavor to present the whole picture fairly, 
and a sincere effort to give bias a holiday. 

In this effort to supply perspective on 
the complex grain storage problem we are not 
concerned with the examination, or even the 
existence, of political motivations. 


At the present time, and for some years 
past, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
owns and has owned large quantities of 
grains, fibers, and other farm commodities 
acquired under price supports. The inven- 
tory figure changes every day. 

The Government also owns many other 
things—for example, a strategic stockpile of 
metals, rubber, duck feathers, and other 
items of approximately the same magnitude 
of value. This occasions limited interest. 
It is not dealt with here. Few have shown 
the slightest interest in the cost of trans- 
porting and storing its contents. So far as 
we know, this information is not classified, 
but we may be in error. 

The CCC stocks of grain consist mainly of 
wheat and corn. If war came tomorrow, they 
would rise in price and any surplus vanish in 
short order. These commodities are basic to 
the national food supply of cereals and live- 
stock and livestock products. 


These and other grains are perishable 
organisms. In years of study under power- 
ful microscopes at the Peoria, Ill., regional 
laboratory of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, only one sterile kernel of wheat was 
found, none of corn, oats, barley, rye, or grain 
sorghum. Each kernel has a small host of 
microorganisms and each undergoes con- 
stant, subtle change, sometimes slow, some- 
times rapid, which justifies the classification 
“perishable.” Some warehousemen learn 
this the hard way. 


A LONGSTANDING ISSUE 


An issue of public policy has centered 
about grains for 30 years, which is not set- 
tled or in prospect of early settlement. It 
was a red-hot issue when I came to Wash- 
ington in 1932; it is still an unsettled, lively 
issue. Other things change, but this issue 
goes on and on and on. 

The level of price supports for these grains 
continues currently to be the central issue— 
the subject of periodic political debate, 
especially in election years. It is a matter 
of great importance to many farmers and 
their families. It is a matter, too, of im- 
portance to the public interested in a secure 
food supply. It is of importance to tax- 
payers as a matter of cost. 

The two extreme views are: no supports 
versus support prices at a substantial level. 
oe are many compromise proposals in be- 

ween. 
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Another facet of the same controversy cen- 
ters on whether the most desirable method 
to equate supply (for some years now in ex- 
cess of market requirements) with demand 
is through unlimited production and free 
pricing or through production control and 
price supports. Again, there are numerous 
compromise variants. 

Currently the forces at odds in this long- 
standing controversy are so arrayed that 
neither side can have its way fully. The re- 
sult has become a chronic state of stalemate. 

But while this stalemate continues, pro- 
duction goes on by farmers, featuring the 
dynamics of new technology, hard work, and 
the application of American farm genius. 
This is reflected in steadily increasing per 
capita farm productivity, the envy of the 
world. While most nations wrestle with food 
shortages, our problem is how to deal with 
abundance. 

Despite markets expanded by domestic 
consumption reflecting a high level of em- 
ployment and growing payrolls and exports 
assisted by Public Law 480 and other steps, 
grain continues to outrun effective market 
demand in this country even though there 
have been substantial reductions in support 
prices in recent years, 

The result is that additional. millions of 
bushels of these living organisms we call 
grain are each year set aside to be stored 
against the day they may be needed for 
some peace or war purpose not clearly speci- 
fied at this time. No clean-cut rationale 
which might be regarded as a national stock- 
pile policy exists in law. 

It is not the function of those who assume 
responsibilities for storing and preserving 
such grain for the account of the Govern- 
ment to formulate a farm policy either for 
Congress or the executive branch. Proximity 
to grain at the marketplace or in a mill or 
warehouse does not confer the requisite 
wisdom. The fountainhead for such wisdom 
is doubtless hard to find. 

But two things are self-evident: 

1. Those who, in good faith and at great 
financial risk, contract to store grains for 
the Government now find themselves in the 
crossfire of the controversy between the con- 
tending camps over farm policy. 

2. The terms and conditions of the con- 
tract to store for CCC and the rates paid do 
not constitute the farm problem. The solu- 
tion of that problem calls for deeper digging. 

The annual cost of storing these com- 
modities is substantial and growing. Even 
one-half or one-third of the cost figure cur- 
rently used is substantial: Protecting these 
grains from loss and deterioration is part of 
the current national policy as laid down by 
Congress, and they are being well protected, 
and for performing this service all agree 
there must be just compensation. 


SOME BACKGROUND DATA 


On May 15, 1918, according to the USDA 
Yearbook of 1921, grain storage capacity in 
the United States was 1,482,053,000 bushels. 
The estimated capacity then of country ele- 
vators was 1,034,351,000 bushels; of terminal 
elevators, 248,122,000 bushels; and of mills. 
149,580,000 bushels. 

The storage rate effective then under pub- 
lished tariffs, used as the basis of payment 
by the U.S. Grain Corporation, in the Kansas 
City area was one-thirtieth of a cent per day 
with 10 days’ free time. This meant that if 
wheat was stored for a full year of 365 days, 
the charge was 11.83 cents per bushel. This 
was exclusive of handling ch ’ 

Passing on to 1928-31, when the Farmers 
National Grain Corporation came into being 
as an institution created by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, storage capacity had changed only 
slightly from 1918. The rate in effect for 
the same area had advanced to one-twenty- 
fifth of a cent per day. With 10 days’ free 
time, this meant a charge—if storage was for 
a full year of 365 days—of 14.72 cents per 
bushel, 
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In the 1930's, two severe droughts in the 
grain-producing areas created hardship, and 
there was widespread support for the idea 
of creating and maintaining an “ever- 
normal” granary. This was a period of 
severe depression in the grain warehousing 
industry, with much empty, unused space. 

Under the present Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement, in effect since 1956, Kansas City 
is in area III for wheat. The rate is forty- 
six-one thousandths per bushel per day, 
which figures—if the wheat is stored for a 
full year—at 16.79 cents. 

The published public tariff for storage of 
grain there by others than the Government 
is one-twentieth of a cent per day, or 18.25 
cents for 365 days. , 

Taking the rates of those three periods 
into account—1918, 1928-31, and 1956-59— 
if other things had advanced in price no 
more, we should not hear so much talk of 
inflation. 

STORAGE BY COOPERATIVES 


The first grain storage facility built by 
farmers as a cooperative, joint venture was 
constructed more than a century ago at 
Madison, Wis. Since that time, grain pro- 
ducers have repeatedly joined together in 
self-help grain marketing efforts known as 
cooperatives. 

Grain and other farm producers have been 
encouraged to enter into self-help organ- 
izations by every Secretary of Agriculture 
since the Department was founded. Every 
Congress and every administration for many 
decades has endorsed and encouraged this 
form of enlightened private enterprise. Most 
States have passed laws to facilitate the 
organization of farm cooperatives, recogniz- 
ing their unique character as incorporated 
partnerships of producers engaged in col- 
lective bargaining. 

These cooperatives have these character- 
istics in common; (1) One vote per mem- 
ber. (2) A contract between the member 
and the cooperative, under which it agrees 
to remit any earnings above necessary ex- 
penses to the member in proportion to the 
business he does with or through the co- 
operative. (3) Policies and programs are 
determined by majority vote of the members 
who select the board of directors which, in 
turn, employs management. 

These cooperatives have an important 
place in the marketing or grains and oil- 
seeds. There are more than 2,700 local grain 
associations, small, medium, and large. These 
in turn have organized some 28 regional or 
federated marketing associations to supply 
marketing services at all of the terminal 
markets. Twenty-two of them have joined 
in the creation of an export corporation 
which is successful and growing in selling 
these commodities for use in other lands. 


These cooperatives at all levels were or- 
ganized in response to need—often acute 
need—for fair practices, for better service 
and adequate facilities, to assist in realiz- 
ing the highest possible financial return for 
producers, and to give tone, vitality, and 
spirit to the competitive principle in price- 
making at the marketplace. They are pri- 
vate enterprise 100 percent. They have 
greatly contributed to efficient marketing by 
appreciably narrowing the margin or toll 
borne by producers and consumers in the 
marketing process, and are generally regarded 
by students of grain marketing to have made 
a constructive contribution. Their margins 
above expenses, known as savings distrib- 
uted to producer patrons, have increased 
financial returns to farmers by many mil- 
lions of dollars annually. 

These cooperatives are reported by Daniel 
H. McVey, Chief of the Grain Branch, 
Farmer Cooperative Service, U.S.D.A., to own 
approximately 33 percent of the licensed 
grain storage in the United States of more 
than 4 billion bushels. About 80 percent 
of this capacity is at the country or primary 
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marketing level; about 20 percent, is at ter 
minal or subterminal points. 

These have expanded storage substantially 
in the last 14 years in response to the re- 
quests of the Government and of produc- 
ers. The latter, more than 1,350,000 farmers 
owning and controlling their own self-help 
institutions, have repeatedly asked for safe, 
efficient storage space where their grain 
might be conditioned and stored so as to 
qualify for price supports. These farmers, 
usually by unanimous vote, have ordered ex- 
pansion and chosen to supply the basic cap- 
ital to finance or have authorized large bor- 
rowings. Then they have seen the facility 
filled with grain left there by CCC pursuant 
to its rights under the CCC contract, and 
have been forced to build more. Obviously, 
they are entitled to a return on this invest- 
ment commensurate with the high risks in- 
volved when they assume the hazards and 
responsibilities of warehousemen, with ac- 
count to be taken of the temporary or emer- 
gency character of the building enterprise. 

Many have contracted heavy indebtedness, 
and substantial amounts of this remain out- 
standing at current high interest rates. 
Many of these structures face a future of 
uncertain need. Grain merchandising re- 
quirements for facilities under normal con- 
ditions will require only 25 percent of cur- 
rent storage space. 

Other elements of the grain marketing and 
warehouse industry have equally, if not even 
more aggressively, expanded facilities. In 
general, most operators, cooperative and 
otherwise, are fully agreed that the industry 
is very seriously overexpanded, with minor 
exceptions at a few locations. The day may 
well come when many giant grain warehouses 
will be known as white elephants of the 
prairie. 

Most who are realistic sense that congres- 
sional farm policy may change in important 
respects at any time. That policy is often 
unpredictable. In general, they realize that 
a rational stockpiling policy, geared to meet 
any known contingency of war or peace, 
would counsel a degree of contraction and 
surely no expansion in the inventory at 
hand. Doubtless it would be unwise to re- 
turn to the small average carryover preceding 
World War II, but there is no proven need 
for the present level of supply. 

The function of warehousemen is not to 
reason why, but to condition grain, to store 
it, to ship it, and to transfer the grains and 
oilseeds as ordered by CCC. They have 
learned to have a high regard for the capacity 
of the USDA personnel administering the 
inventory management programs, and most 


issued, 
banks, on forms specified by CCC. The 
ownership of grain by CCC in public ware- 
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warehouse receipts supplies CCC with the 
right to call for the loading out of grain of 
the same grade, class, often with supplement 
quality certificates as in the case of wheat 
protein content. Grain put in store may 
be ordered loaded out in a week, a month— 
at any time—with only routine notice. Thus, 
the per diem storage rate is the significant 
one. Computing rates in terms of a year is 
like multiplying a single day’s hotel room 
rate by 365 in the face of the fact that few 
hotels have every bed filled every night. 

. The warehouseman is fully bonded. The 
risk of deterioration in quality, shrinkage, 
and other substantial risks are assumed by 
the warehouseman, and he must be finan- 
cially responsible. The liability of ware- 
houses currently outstanding runs into bil- 
lions of dollars because that is the value of 
the grain represented by the paper—ware- 
house receipts—CCC owns. No revenue for 
storage is finally earned and not subject to 
offset for losses until loaded out and the 
warehouse receipt canceled. . 

ccc’s OWN STORAGE 


At present, CCC owns storage bin space 
of 985 million bushels, up from 543 million 
in December 1952. As of February 27, 1959, 
there was commercial storage space approved 
by CCC for its use of 3,546 million bushels. 
This figure has since passed 4 billion bushels, 
may soon reach 4.5 billion bushels. 

In the case of its bins, CCC owns the grain 
outright and is heir to all the attendant risks. 
It buys and operates equipment and em- 
ploys many people at the tasks.of checking 
and doublechecking the condition of its 
inventory. No one really knows with abso- 
lute finality what it costs CCC to do this job 
for itself. But almost anyone with any busi- 
ness experience knows that no one can com- 
pete with the Government in any field with 
the expectation of winning, for the simple 
fact is the Government has more resources 
and need not rely upon normal profit and 
loss measurements. : 

Why wouldn’t it be a good idea for CCC 
to store its entire inventory in bins, thus sav- 
ing warehousemen from worry and risk? 

The game question might be asked about 
other things the Government buys, such as 
planes, trucks, pencils, and caps for sailors. 

The charter of the CCC enacted by Con- 
gress states that whenever practicable CCC 
shall utilize the usual and customary chan- 
nels, facilities, and arrangements of trade 
and commerce. This has been properly in- 

to mean that Congress did not in- 
tend to transfer the function of grain stor- 
age to public ownership. 

Under the Hoover administration, there 
was formed by the Government the Farmers 
National Grain Corporation, which owned 
and operated storage. Under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, this organization was abolished 
and ownership of storage was placed in liq- 
uidation, and the commercial storage indus- 
try was employed to store and handle grain 
for the account of CCC. Some bins were pur- 
chased and used, but most were liquidated 
during World War II. Some became houses 
for war workers. 

The matter of whether the Government 
should purchase bins was an issue in the 
1948 presidential campaign. The result of 
that campaign was interpreted as a man- 
date to expand CCC bin ownership, if needed. 
However, during the administration of 
Charles F. Brannen as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, inducements were offered to encourage 
expansion of commercial storage. These in- 
cluded some increases in storage and han- 
dling rates and offers of guaranteed occu- 
pancy. During the Korean war, accelerated 
depreciation of up to 40 percent was au- 
thorized on application to the Defense Trans- 
portation Coordinator. Such accelerated de- 
preciation granted grain warehousemen was 
minor in volume compared with that granted 
many other business segments. 
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Actually, the need for an extremely large 
volume of commercial storage plus CCC bin 
storage was interrupted by the Korean war, 
which greatly reduced carryover stocks of 
grains. Worried deficit countries built up 
their stocks by purchases here. The grain- 
surplus carryovers on July 1, 1952, and even 
July 1, 1953, were not burdensome. 

There were no allotments in effect, for 
example, for wheat planted in 1952 or 1953; 
and for the crop harvested in 1954 Congress, 
on the recommendation of the current ad- 
ministration in 1953, placed the national 
wheat allotment at 62 million acres, instead 
of the fixed statutory minimum of 55 million. 
The chief pileup of inventory has occurred 
since. 


THE EVOLUTION OF HANDLING RATES 


Earlier we have referred to storage rates 
during World War I and subsequently. The 
handling rates, the charges for unloading 
grain at a warehouse, and, on call, for load- 
ing it out into a boxcar, truck, barge, or 
other vessel, have remained unchanged since 
1949. It is generally believed that the in- 
and-out handling charges for terminal ele- 
vators are not only profitless, but are actu- 
ally carried on at a loss. New data supports 
this conclusion. 

For all grains except flaxseed, which is 
2 cents a bushel, the “in” charge for grain 
received by rail or water, usually referred 
to as the terminal rate, is 144 cents a bushel. 
The loading-out. charge is three-fourths of 
a cent a bushel, or 2% cents in all. 

Table 24 of the USDA storage and han- 
dling cost summary, released on January 22, 
shows the average direct cost of in-and-out 
handling, excluding such an important fac- 
tor as return on capital, to be 3.5 cents. This 
would indicate an average loss of 1% cents 
per bushel. Considering the great volume 
handled by more than 600 terminal ware- 
houses, this indicates a substantial loss 
overall which must be absorbed from revenue 
from storage. 

The average cost to country houses for 
in-and-out handling was reported to be 4.7 
cents. This also means that for many this 
operation was at a loss before taking any 
return on capital into account. 

It happens that there is variation in wheat 
country handling charges by areas. They are 
highest in the South and East, where volume 
is smaller and unit costs are presumably 
higher. For corn they are uniform nation- 
ally—3% cents in and three-fourths of a 
cent out, or a total of 4% cents. This is 
somewhat below the national average cost 
of 4.7 cents reported in the USDA survey on 
January 22. 

THE STORAGE RATES 


The USDA storage cost survey, released 
January 22, shows, first, that there is a sub- 
stantial range in costs. This is to be ex- 
pected for a number of reasons. First, con- 
struction costs, including labor and mate- 
rials, vary greatly from area to area. Sec- 
ondly, many warehouse operators have long 
since built as much high-cost-per-bushel 
conventional elevator space as they feel is 
justified for grain merchandising needs in 
their markets for the next three decades. 

This is because such facilities, with mod- 
ern equipment, are capable of handling fast 
a@ large volume of grain daily, and storage 
is only incidental to their normal merchan- 
dising operations. Such houses are capable 
of conditioning and standardizing grains to 
meet market needs, and market needs are 
expanding at a far slower rate than: storage 
needs. 

There has come, therefore, increasingly 
into the picture to meet CCC’s emergency— 
and perhaps very temporary—need less ex- 
pensive but far less maneuverable facilities. 
Some of this is vertical storage, safe enough 
for a prudent warehouseman to operate if 
he uses it only for seasoned grain of good 
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and proven storage deportment. Some of it 
is in the form of tanks that resemble bal- 
loons awaiting the signal to go aloft. Some 
consist of adaptation of other structures. 

These types of emergency storage will have 
little or no place in the normal marketing 
process now or in the future. They are 
creatures destined to pass into other or no 
uses when the present inventory problem is 
dealt with resolutely by an attack on the 
problem instead of the symptoms. 

The responsibility of the warehouseman 
storing grain for CCC account in these 
temporaries is virtually the same as in con- 
ventional storage. If he loads out grain be- 
low the specification shown on his ware- 
house receipt, he is assessed the difference 
between the market value of the grade of 
grain he took for deposit and what he loaded 
out. His shipments are subject to rejection 
by CCC if they fail to meet specific stand- 
ards. He must absorb the costs of shrink- 
age. He must be prepared to buy free grain 
to replace grain as may be’ needed to offset 
quality and quantity losses. 

One warehouseman, experimenting with 
new forms of low-cost storage, experienced 
a loss variously estimated at $15 million to 
$18 million. There have been other and sub- 
stantial losses. By and large, warehousemen 
have been prudent, careful, and responsible. 
They have been credited repeatedly by this 
and prior administrations with protecting 
and preserving well and responsibly the 
values in grain entrusted to their care by 
ccc. 

The fact that there is a substantial range 
in costs shown in the survey, that the aver- 
age cost is below estimated revenue, was to 
be expected. It is far less significant than 
seems true at first glance. It is a large 
country and costs vary, management capacity 
varies, the extent of the surplus jowned by 
CCC is not distributed with equal impact in 
all areas, and harvests vary. 

The survey period, the most recent full 
fiscal year, was a year of large CCC inventory 
relative to available Space. Thus, the ware- 
houses surveyed showed average occupancy 
of 78.6 percent, 77.3 in the country and 83 
for terminals. This was large, extraordinary, 
unusual, and abnormal by any standard ex- 
cept a few recent years. It is like comparing 
the occupancy of hotels at Chicago during 
@ year when the World’s Fair is there with 
ordinary years. ' 

A warehouse that is 80 percent filled with 
revenue-producing grain in storage is one 


thing. A 50-percent occupancy figure is 
another. The costs will remain nearly con- 
stant. But in one case the revenue yields 


a profit; in the other it may well be below 
the break-even point. The break-even 
point will vary but usually takes effect well 
above 50-percent occupancy. 


THE CCC STORAGE COST SURVEY 


CCC on January 22 released the prelimi- 
nary results of its grain storage cost survey. 
It covered 331 country and 101 terminal 
warehouses. It showed that direct operat- 
ing costs, not including handling charges, 
shrinkage, return on capital invested, and 
other costs involved, to range from an aver- 
age of 5 to 21 cents a bushel figured on an 
annual basis. y 

In his comment, Secretary Benson said: 

“Average direct operating cost, excluding 
other expense items previously mentioned, 
was shown by the survey to be 10.1 cents a 
bushel for country warehouses, on an annual 
basis. For terminal warehouses, it was 8.6 
cents a bushel. The overall average, for both 
types, was 9.5 cents a bushel direct operating 
cost to the warehouse for a year. 

“Only half the space the commercial in- 
dustry has available for storing grain for 
others falls within the groups of houses 
where the storage costs are at or below the 
averages. A check of the cost per bushel 
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groups (see second table at end) shows that 
the direct storage costs go up to about 13.5 
cents a bushel for the groups that would 
have to be included to cover around 85 per- 
cent of the total commercial space which 
is available. In recent years, the Govern- 
ment, farmers, and others have needed a very 
high percentage of all space.” 
FARM STORAGE 


CCC also employs programs under which 
farmers are encouraged to store grain owned 
by CCC under reseal programs. Farmers 
receive the same rates for storage as com- 
mercial warehouses in the area. 

Many farmers so store, but many of them, 
after difficulty in maintaining the quality of 
stocks and incurring grade discounts on 
loadout, have chosen to discontinue this 
service. 

CHANGES IN TERMS OF AGREEMENT 


A report entitled “Storage Operations of 
CCC,” being a report of hearings on March 
24, 1959, by the Jones Subcommittee on De- 
partmental Oversight and Consumer Rela- 
tions of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
was published in 1959. 

Starting on page 27, the changes in the 
terms of the contract since 1940 are outlined. 
The summary of rate changes begins on 
page 31. 

Subsequently, this useful report compares 
various State rates with those posted by CCC. 
In general, this study shows that CCC rates 
are either the same or lower than tariffs 
charged other depositors of grain under pub- 
lished tariffs. 

The changes in terms over the years indi- 
cate a strong increase in the assignment of 
financial responsibility to warehousemen. 

When more responsibility is thus assigned, 
risks and costs are obviously increased. 
These changes would have justified substan- 
tial rate increases for the average warehouse 
except for one average offsetting factor—a 
high average rate of occupancy. Thus, CCC 
has had the benefit in its rates of large 
volume use. 

The time will come, of course, when CCO 
inventories will be sharply reduced from cur- 
rent levels. No one known to me is capable 
of prophecy as to the timing or extent of 
such reduction. Accordingly, we do not know 
when average occupancy of the greatly ex- 
pandea commercial storage space will fall 
below the average break-even point. It could 
be soon. 

This points to a problem which will then 
arise. If and when there are only 1 to 2 
billion bushels of grain and oilseeds to 
store for CCC and normal market needs, with 
more than 4 billion bushels of space avail- 
able, a period of unbridled competition will 
begin which will bankrupt many warehouse- 
men. It is not a pleasant prospect. It 
hovers as a specter in the shadows of every 
cupola crowning the grain warehouses of 
the land. 





Let’s Lift the Ceiling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Grants Pass 
(Oreg.) Courier, February 3, 1960. Spe- 
cifically the editorial points out why the 
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ceiling on earning for persons eligible 
to receive social security should be lifted. 
I agree that this should be“done. 
The editorial follows: 
Letr’s Lirr THE CEILING 


Men and women past 65 years can't get 
full benefits under social security as of now 
unless they earn no more than $1,200 a year. 
In other words, it is possible and legal to 
draw a social security check 12 months out 
of a year if other income doesn’t exceed 
$1,200 for that time. That limitation doesn’t 
apply to persons past 72 years. 

Yet, it has been determined by persons 
adept at figuring out things that a worker 
can, at the maximum rate of pay over the 
specified period that builds his social secu- 
rity benefit base, contribute close to $6,000 
in the course of a working life of 40 years. 
Then an additional $6,000 is added to that 
in accumulated interest. This belongs to 
the worker as a savings fund, a pension, and 
should be payable without any strings 
attached. 

The railroader, the carpenter, the person 
in most any trade or professional walk of 
life builds up a pension or retirement fund 
that he or she draws after a given age, 
usually 65, without any compunctions and 
without any ifs and ands. 

Legislation in this respect is pending in 
the Congress now, that is proposals that the 
Government remove restrictions from one’s 
earnings and at the same time permit them 
to draw their saved-up pension. Social 
security isn’t a dole. It’s your hard-earned 
money and mine, money the Government 
borrowed, or rather dogmatically converted 
to some other’ fund while it was not being 
drawn on—in the early days of social secu- 
rity. It is even alleged the Government used 
some of this social security money for loans 
to foreign nations. 

It is fair and just that social security fund 
contributors be permitted to draw it back to 
their own use as they see fit, not as the Gov- 
ernment wishes to dole it, based on what 
extra money one makes. 





Volatile Reverend Powell Is Capping 
Secular Career 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


_ OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
eo Post, Sunday, February 

VOLATILE REVEREND Powe. Is CaPprrIna 

SecuLaR CAREER 


(When Representative Granam A. BARDEN, 
Democrat, North Carolina, the other day an- 
nounced his decision to retire from Congress 
at the end of his present term, congres- 
sional Democrats faced a real dilemma. An 
ultraconservative southerner, Barpen is 
chairman of the House Education and Labor 
Committee. In line to succeed him is Repre- 
sentative ADAM CLAYTON PowELL, JRr., Demo- 
crat, New York, a politically controversial 
Negro. For days, many southerners sought a 
way to bypass Powe, but found themselves 
stymied by an institution dearer to the 
South than their opposition to Powxzt1z1—the 
congressional seniority system. A breach of 
the seniority system would threaten their 
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own traditional route to committee chair- 
manships. Denying him the post on grounds 
of blacksliding from the Democratic Party in 
1956 would lay them open to the same repri- 
sal if they—or their States—clung to their 
habit of occasional defection. Many Demo- 
cratic liberals were opposed to Powe. for 
reasons other than race. Boxed in by their 
own. liberalism, they were unwilling to take 
a stand against him, Thus Powett, in all 
probability, will become chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Committee when 
BarpEn steps down, Speaker Raysurgn has 
told him as much. Herewith is a study of 
the prospective chairman.) 
(By Edward T. Folliard) 

New Yore.—The tumultuous political ca- 
reer of Representative Apam CLAYTON POWELL, 
Jr., a Negro whose light skin and aquiline 
features lead many to mistake him for a 
white man, began in the pulpit of a Harlem 
church. 

For 19 years now, he has carried on in the | 
two roles of clergyman and politican, and has 
prospered in both. 

His church is jammed when he preaches 
at 10 a.m. and at noon on Sundays. Next 
year, if things go right for him, he will reach 
a new peak in his political career, taking over 
the chairmanship of the important Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the House 
of Representatives. 

In the pulpit or on the political stump, 
PowELLt has but one issue—Negro rights. 
When he first ran for a House seat in 1944, 
he said: “I will represent the Negro peopie 
first. I will represent after that all the other 
American people.” 


HERO OR LOUDMOUTH? 

To his flock of 10,000 in the Abyssinian 
Baptist Church in Harlem, said to be the 
largest Negro congregation in the world, he 
is a hero, a glittering knight of the cloth 
engaged in a brave crusade for equality for 
America’s 16 million Negroes. 

Not all Negroes admire him, however, 
Earl Brown, a Negro member of New York's 
City Council, a writer for Life and 
PowELL’s primary opponent in 1958, has 

loudmou 


obviously I am a Negro, and a Negro should 


leader 
dumped solely because he ran out on his 
party to back General Eisenhower. 

“DeSapio is a liar,” POWELL snapped, 
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The Harlem preacher-politician said that 
DeSapio was “a Mississippi boss,” and added: 

“The Negroes left Mississippi to get away 
from white bosses, but they found them here 
in Harlem.” 

Tammany’s leaders looked around for an- 
other Negro to oppose Powe. in the Demo- 
cratic primary election of 1958 in the 16th 
(Harlem) Congressional District. A white 
candidate would have little chance in what 
has been called “the largest Negro ghetto in 
the world.” 

They finally tapped Harvard-educated Earl 
Brown, the city councilman, who had led a 
fight to end Jim Crowism in New York hous- 
ing. Brown faced almost certain defeat, but 
he was determined to make.a fight of it. 

“In all his years in Congress,” said Brown, 
“POWELL has accomplished nothing.” 

He said that Powe1.’s attendance record 
was the worst in Congress. 

“He has been absent half the time,” Brown 
continued. “When the civil rights bill was 
passed last year (1957), Powe. didn’t fight 
for it or vote for it. He was in Europe on a 
free trip at your expense.” 

PoweELt outdid Brown in diatribes and in 
creating headlines. He referred to Tammany 
Leader DeSapio as “Massa Carmine.” And 
he called both Brown and Hulan Jack, Negro 
president of Manhattan Borough, “Uncle 


He ‘said that Brown was “a handpicked 
Uncle Tom selected by the Tammany planta- 
tion bosses to work against his own people.” 


NAACP PROVOKED 


At an outdoor meeting in Harlem, spon- 
sored by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People to celebrate 
the fourth anniversary of the Supreme 
Court’s decision outlawing segregation in 
public schools, PowELL warned DeSapio and 
Jack that they had better avoid “walking 
up and down the streets of Harlem.” 

“We won't do what the Communists did to 
the Nixons in South America,” he added, 
“but we will make it mighty uncomfortable.” 

This was too much for the NAACP, which 
issued a statement saying: 

“We deplore and dissociate ourselves from 
the banner of extreme racialism raised by Mr. 
Powet in his May 17 address. If Negro citi- 
zens are to win permanent victory in the long 
run, we must be consistent. We cannot 
condone racism in others while using it our- 
selves.” 

Later on, Power explained that his re- 
marks were simply “bantering.” 

Jack, a Catholic convert, said that PowrzL. 
was preaching racial and religious hatred 
and warned that this could only lead to 
disaster. 

Something happened in the spring of 1958 
that might have hurt an ordinary politician 
but hurt Powetz not at all. A Federal grand 
jury in New York indicted him on charges 
of filing a fraudulent income tax return for 
his wife, jazz Hazel Scott, in 1951 
and tax evasion in a joint return for 1952. 

Powett cried out that was being perse- 
cuted and likened the grand jury to a posse 
bent on some kind of lynching. 

His admirers in Harlem, and especially the 
devoted members of his Abyssinian Baptist 
Church, agreed that this was so. The in- 
dictment had no more effect on PowEeLtt’s 
popularity than had his 1945 divorce from his 
first wife, Isabel Washington Powell, after 
12 years of marriage and his marriage that 
same year to Miss Scott. 

The outcome of the Democratic primary 
election was, as expected, a lopsided victory 
for PowrELx over Tammany’s candidate, 
Brown. The vote: Powel, 14,387; Brown, 
4,935. 

These figures take on a special interest 
when one considers the clergyman-politi- 
cian's congregation of 10,000. This is the 
herd core of his political strength, a fact 
that is acknowledged by the Abyssinian Bap- 
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tist Church itself. In a press release dated 
July 30, 1950, the church said: 

“A special committee of church members 
has also been set up independent of the 
church to mobilize the church’s vast mem- 
bership financially and in terms of volunteer 
work to help Reverend Powsit in his cur- 
rent campaign for reelection to Congress.” 

The Abyssinian Baptist Church was 
started in 1808 with 12 members. It grew 
out of protests over discrimination practiced 
against Negroes in the First Baptist Church 
of New York. It was customary in those 
days for the balcony in some churches to 
be set aside for Negroes and the balcony 
came to be called the “slave loft.” 

The church was just 100 years old when 
it was taken over by the Reverend Adam 
Clayton Powell, father of the present pastor. 
The elder Powell came from a poor family of 
17 children. He had great energy and ambi- 
tion, however, and worked as a waiter to pay 
his way through Yale University. 

It was the Reverend Powell, Sr., who moved 
the Abyssinian Baptist Church to its present 
site in Harlem and began building up the 
congregation. At the same time, he did well 
on the side as a real estate operator. 

When the whites started leaving Harlem 
after the Negroes came flooding in, he began 
buying up white homes at bargain prices. 
The vaiue of the houses he bought ultimately 
rose and provided a firm base for the Powell 
family fortune. 

ApaM CLAYTON PowELL, Jr., likes to boast 
about his background and tell of his grand- 
father, a branded slave. 

“My folks were field Negroes for countless 
generations,” he has said. “That's why I 
belong to the masses.” 

The fact is, he was pampered as a child 
and has never known want. Born in New 
Haven, Conn., November 29, 1908, he was 6 
months old when his father moved to New 
York to take over the Abyssinian Baptist 
Church. 

He got his bachelor of arts degree at Col- 
gate University, where he passed as a white 
student until his father arrived on the cam- 
pus to deliver a lecture, He won his mas- 
ter’s degree at Columbia University and his 
doctor of divinity degree at Shaw Univer- 
sity, a small Baptist-affillated school at Ra- 
leigh, N.C. He also studied abroad. 

Young Powett entered the ministry on 
the night of Good Friday, 1929. He became 
an assistant pastor of the Abyssinian Bap- 
tist Church in 1931 and pastor in 1937. 

He was relief director for Harlem in the 
early days of the depression. Later he joined 
with others in persuading store owners in 
Harlem to hire Negroes and in helping get 
Negroes jobs as bus drivers. 

In 1941 he was elected to New York’s City 
Council, the first Negro ever to be so hon- 
ored. Then in 1944 he was elected to the 
House of Representatives, the first Negro in 
the East to be sent to Capitol Hill. 

He is now the undisputed political champ 
of Harlem. His adoring followers almost 
certainly would reelect him to the House 
even if he should have the bad fortune to 
be convicted and imprisoned for income tax 
evasion. 

“Adam is unbeatable,” one of his admirers 
told the New York Post. “Why, he has 10,000 
parishioners—and every one is a campaign 
worker before election time. Who can build 
a better machine?” 

After his defeat of Brown in the 1958 Dem- 
ocratic primary, PowELL announced that he 
had ended his feud with Tammany Boss De- 
Sapio and would work for the election of the 
Democratic State ticket, which meant that 
he would try to help Gov. Averell Harriman 
defeat his Republican opponent, Nelson A. 
Rockefeller. 

This infuriated the Republican leaders of 
Harlem, who had given him the Republican 
nomination. Harold C. Burton, one of the 
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GOP leaders, said: “This is a masterpiece 
in doublecrossing and doubletalking.” 

PowWELL wasn't able to save Harriman from 
the Rockefeller blitz, but of course he won 
an eighth term for himself in the House. 

It is because of this long seniority that 
he is now in line for the chairmanship of 
the Education and Labor Committee if Rep- 
resentative Granam A. Barpen, Democrat, of 
North Carolina, the present chairman makes 
good on his promise to retire at the end of 
the 86th Congress. 

Representative Powe. is something of a 
Beau Brummell out of the pulpit, a man who 
enjoys good food and drink and likes to drive 
imported racing cars. 

In the pulpit, he wears a Roman-type col- 
lar, a dark suit and, over this, flowing black 
robes. His parishioners refer to him as “Dr, 
Powell.” 

At last Sunday's 10 a.m. service in the 
Abyssinian Baptist church, he delayed his 
sermon until the congregation and the 50- 
voice choir had sung Let the Lower Lights 
Be Burning and Be Not Afraid, and until 
the two assistant pastors had preached. 
The church was packed to the walls. 

The Reverend Oberia D. Dempsey asked for 
a blessing on the congregation and also a 
blessing on others—even “those who would 
destroy us.” He then read from the Sermon 
on the Mount. Not a word about politics 
came from him. 

The Reverend David N, Licorish, the other 
assistant, prayed that Congress would vote 
for racial equality and then mentioned Pas- 
tor PowELL’s 16-year battle for equality. 

Taking over the pulpit himself, the Rev- 
erend Dr. PoweLt prayed in a low voice. 
Then he moved onto a more worldly level. 

He spoke in praise of President de Gaulle, 
of France, noting that in the Algerian crisis 
the Frenchman stood out boldly in a time 
of mediocrity. Gradually he eased into the 
affairs of another man—ApamM CLAYTON 
PowELL. That was his theme almost to the 
end. 

He hammered away on two points: “It 
pays to take a stand” and “You don’t have 
to compromise.” He said he had been 
warned that, by some of his tactics, he was 
committing political suicide. He said he 
also had been warned that his congregation 
might drift away from him. 

This evoked subdued merriment in the 
congregation, in which Representative 
PowELt joined. He said that some explained 
away the packed church Sunday after Sun- 
day by saying that people came “out of curi- 


-osity.” That might be so, he acknowledged; 


but it wasn’t curiosity, he said, that piled up 
all that money on the collection plates every 
Sabbath. Then he announced that the col- 
lections had more than doubled. 

It ended with Pastor Powe. extending an 
invitation to newcomers to move forward 
and enroll in his flock. 

Representative PowEe., is scheduled to go 
on trial on the income tax charges March 7, 
after many delays. He was indicted May 8, 
1958, after charges had been made—and 
denied—that certain administration officials 
tried to protect him after he agreed to sup- 
port President Eisenhower in 1956, 

Two Powe. secretaries, Acy Lennon and 
Hattie Freeman Dodson, were convicted on 
income tax charges in 1956 and served prison 
terms, 

If convicted under the three counts of the 
indictment, Powe.. could draw prison sen- 
tences up to 5 years and fines up to $10,000 
on each count. He has retained one of the 
best known criminal lawyers in the country, 
Edward Bennett Williams of Washington, 
who has served as counsel for the late Sen- 
ator Joseph R. McCarthy (Republican, Wis- 
consin), Teamster President Jimmy Hoffa 
and Frank Costello, notorious underworld 
figure. 

POWELL seems unable to maintain good 
relations with the White House, whether the 
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occupant be a Democrat or a Republican. 
Former President Truman barred him from 
the mansion after he referred to Mrs. Truman 
as “the last lady of the land”—this in con- 
nection with Mrs. Truman's ‘attendance at 
a tea given by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, who had denied use of their 
Constitution Hall to Hazel Scott, the second 
Mrs. Powell. 

Just what President Eisenhower has 
against PoweELu is something he is keeping 
to himself. But clearly he has turned on 
the Harlem Democrat in spite of the support 
he got from him in 1956. On September 18, 
1957, while he was in Newport, R.I., on vaca- 
tion, the President wired Powe. to say that 
he would meet later with him and other 
Negro leaders. 

The Chief Executive did meet with four 
Negro leaders in June 1958, but PowELL was 
not among them. He had been indicted just 
a@ month before that. 





Memorial for Four Chaplains Proposed for 
Mount Charleston 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, inter- 
ested citizens in southern Nevada are at 
this moment attempting to raise funds to 
construct a memorial for the four chap- 
lains who perished in the sinking of the 
transport U.S.S. Dorchester. 

I am sure that Members of this Con- 
gress will be interested in learning of 
the progress of this project, and in read- 
ing of the efforts of Rev. John F. D. 
Carruthers, of Pasadena, who is assist- 
ing citizens of Las Vegas in preparing for 
the construction of this worthy 
memorial. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article describing these preliminary 
events printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Las Vegas Review-Journal, Dec. 
27, 1959] 
MEMORIAL TO FouR CHAPLAINS PROPOSED FOR 
MOUNT CHARLESTON 
(By Colin McKinlay) 

The longstanding dream of a retired Navy 
chaplain to erect a memorial cathedral to the 
four Navy chaplains who perished in the 
sinking of the transport U.S.S. Dorchester 
may become a shrine on Mount Charleston. 

Seventy-one-year-old Rev. John F. D. Car- 
ruthers of Pasadena, a member of the facul- 
ty of Claremont Men’s College in Pomona, 
says he will return soon after the holidays 
to look over a prospective site on Cathedral 
rock on Mount Charleston. 

Reverend Carruthers has been staying at 
the Hacienda Hotel where owner Warren Bay- 
ley has promised assistance in obtaining land 
if he decides that it is the fitting location for 
the cathedral. 

A veteran of both world wars, Reverend 
Carruthers is now director of research and 
aeronautical history at the college. His long- 
standing dream has been to erect, at a cost 
of several million dollars, a permanent house 
of worship for all faiths to attend on pil- 
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grimages, “to unite the world into religious 
unity.” 

“I think the people of the United States 
would like to pay tribute to the four chap- 
lains,” he said. 

He said that the general outline of the 
architectural structures are already made, 
but their completion hinges on the selec- 
tion of the site. 

Although there would be no religious serv- 
ices at the cathedral, there would be four 
wings for prayer to symbolize each of the 
Navy chaplains who went down together with 
their ship. Two were protestant, one Jewish 
rabbi and the other was a Catholic priest. 
They had their arms around each other in 
prayer when the end came after an attack by 
the Japanese. 

Reverend Carruthers said that the memo- 
rial would preserve this spirit of the chaplain 
corps and Christ’s words. “Greater love hath 
no man than he lay down his life for his 
friends.” 

Each wing of the building would be con- 
secrated by one of the faiths representing 
one of the four chaplains, he said. He said 
the proposed name is the “World Cathedral 
of the Four Chaplains.” 

When the national American Legion com- 
mander visits this area, Reverend Carruthers 
said he plans to enlist his aid in the project. 

The four chaplains have also been me- 
morialized on a commemorative U.S. postage 
stamp, 





Wisconsin Man Brings the Hoe to Back- 
ward Somalia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the 
free world is engaged in an ideological 
and economic battle to prove the supe- 
riority of its systems over communism. 

As we know, the battle—overt and 
covert—extends to a great many fronts. 

Over the years, our Nation has dedi- 
cated a tremendous volume of its re- 
sources and manpower to providing a 
military deterrent to Communist expan- 
sion, 

Economically, too, we have made a 





. unique effort in history to shore up the 


economies of other nations to enable 
them to withstand the pressures of the 
international conspiracy. 

Too little heard of, but perhaps one of 
our major exports to areas of the world 
searching for an ideology and a way of 


life to enable them to progress and live- 


better in our age, is the dedicated Amer- 
ican serving abroad in nonmilitary fields. 
A great many of these individuals are 
giving their time, energies, and talents, 
to bring a little of America into the 
hinterlands of the globe. 

Today, I refer to one specific individ- 
ual, Mr. Robert D. Judy—a native of 
Peshtigo, Wis., and formerly a county 
4-H agent and assistant agricultural 
extension agent of Superior, Wis. 

Mr. Judy, with 15 American technical 
experts is bringing new ideas in farming 
to the tribesmen of Somalia on the 
African Continent, under the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration pro- 
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gram of assistance for less-developed na- 
tions—more commonly known as the 
point 4 program, 

Unfortunately, the agricultural meth- 
ods in Somalia are still primitive. Under 
the ICA program, Mr. Judy and his as- 
sociates are carrying on a heroic effort to 
bring some modernization to the agri- 
cultural techniques in that country to 
enable them to improve their economy. 

Along with bringing technical assist- 
ance in agriculture, Mr. Judy and his as- 
sociates are setting splendid examples of 
friendly Americans willing to get dirt 
on their hands, and dedicate time and 
energies to help these people improve 
their standards of living. 

Recently, the Minneapolis Star car- 
ried a detailed article by Robert Hewett, 
entitled “Wisconsin Man Brings the Hoe 
to Backward Somalia.” 

The article outlines the splendid way 
in which Mr. Judy and the ICA program 
are bringing better living, and greater re- 
spect for the United States, to the na- 
tives of that country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WISCONSIN MAN BRINGS THE HoE TO BACKWARD 
Soma.is 
(By Robert Hewett) 

Mogapiscio, SOMALIA—-A young county 
agent from Superior, Wis., is bringing new 
ideas in farming to Somali tribesmen. 

One newfangled American implement caus- 
ing quite a stir here is an ordinary long- 
handled garden hoe. 

An even more daring innovation for tradi- 
tion bound Somalis getting their first look 
at an American dirt farmer is the plow. 

For centuries Somali tribesmen who settled 
down to farming (most are still camel-raising 
nomads) have literally scraped along with 
two simple tools: A crude hatchet to hack 
away scrub bushes and a mattock-like hoe 
with an 18-inch handle used to scratch up 
the soil to plant corn, peanuts, and sesame 
seeds 


The American trying to show Somalis how 
to get better crops without inefficient, back- 
breaking toil is Robert D. Judy, 35, who was. 
county 4—H Club agent and assistant agricul- 
tural extension agent at Superior before com- 
ing here last December. 

Judy is one of 16 American technical experts 
brought to Somalia under the International 
Cooperation Administration (ICA) 
to help underdeveloped nations, commonly 
known as the point 4 program. 

The onetime farm boy, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clinton Judy of Peshtigo, Wis., was 
graduated from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1953. 

Point 4 men like Judy, who gets out and 
works with ordinary people, frequently do 2 
more effective job at representing the United 
States abroad than do many conventional 
diplomats. 

Somalia is a strange and interesting coun- 
try, but not exactly the most comfortable 
spot for a foreigner to live and work. Slight- 
ly larger than Minnesota and Wisconsin com- 
bined, it is hot and arid, stretching along 
the east African shore of the Indian ocean 
not far north of the Equator. 

Italy took over the barren region as a col- 
ony in 1889 during the European power 
scramble for Africa. During the 1920s and 
1930's, Italian Somaliland had the reputa- 
tion of being the spot to which Benito Mus- 
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solini banished political enemies he hated 
most. 


Next year, Somalia’s estimated 1,250,000 
people, largely illiterate tribal nomads, get 
their independence under United Nations 


auspices. 

Italian colonizers paid no attention to na- 
tive agriculture other than to recruit, some- 
times by force, workers for the Italian- 
owner banana plantations which still pro- 
vide the bulk of Somalia’s meager exports. 

And that explains in part why the long- 
handied hoe, a simple plow—or a friendly 
American farmer who gets dirt on his 
hands—is something of a sensation in Soma- 
lia. 


Judy, a brawny bachelor who looks younger 
than 35, lives in a little stone house presided 
over by a smiling Somali cook who already 
has learned to prepare Wisconsin-style fried 
chicken via the sign language. 

The house is at Merca, a banana shipping 
port about 70 miles south of Mogadiscio. 


Judy was the first American in the area.’ 


But a few weeks ago another point 4 
water resources technician and his wife were 
assigned to Merca. 

We drove over bumpy dirt roads (they are 
impassable when it rains) to the nearby vil- 
lage of Coriole, a cluster of circular huts 
whose thatched roofs look like inverted ice 
cream cones. There we met some of the big, 
black-skinned Somalis with whom Judy has 
been making friends in recent months de- 
spite the language barrier. 

Judy took the standard 2-month State De- 
partment cram course in Italian before com- 
ing to Somalia and each day adds a few 
Somali words to his vocabulary. Italian is 
the language of those Somalis who deal with 
foreigners. The Somali language is little- 
known by non-Somalis mainly because it 
has no written characters and dialects vary 
widely. 

Organization of a point 4 program has been 
slow in Somalia where, in many respects, 
farming practices are more primitive than in 
the Arab states and India. Judy has spent 
much time so far in the necessary job” of 
making friends with the more progressive 
Somali farmers, who usually till only about 
2% acres per man. - 

Judy's most receptive customer has been 
one who might be termed a capitalist by 
Somali standards. He is Mahmud Omar, a 
tall, dignified Somali who owns about 35 
acres, hires some of his neighbors on a share- 
crop basis and is regarded as the smartest 
man in the village. 

Mahmud Omar is a good example of the 
universal fact that some farmers simply are 
more enterprising than others. He readily 
saw the advantages of the long-handled hoe, 
for example, even though some of his neigh- 
bors preferred the old way of bending almost 
double to till the ground. 

Like all Somalis he is probably suspicious 
of this strange foreigner in a land where 
foreigners usually have meant trouble (but 
he is too polite to say 80). 

This fall part of his land will be tilled 
with a new §-inch steel plow and some will 
be planted with hybrid seed corn brought 
trom America. 

Experience in other countries has shown 
that once farmers see better results with 
their own eyes, they also try the new idea. 

Although Mahmud Omar has never heard 
‘of America’s farm price-support program, it 
seems the idea is not confined to the Mid- 
west. He pointed to a hole in the ground, 
carefully lined with corn husks, where he is 
season’s Corn. 


this 


Somalia is to help train 41 Somali youths 
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as the nucleus for an agricultural extension 
service patterned somewhat on the American 
model to give advice on new techniques to 
farmers. 

“But, in a country like this, first things 
come first,” he added as he pulled a garden 
hoe and shovel from the back of his jeep sta- 
tion wagon. “It’s going to be a very slow 


process. 

This fall, about 40 inexpensive, lightweight 
steel plows are going to be distributed to the 
Somali extension agents to show their farm- 
ers what can be done about getting a better 


crop. 

“The average corn yield this year on plots 
cultivated with hoes is about 12 to 14 bushels 
an acre,” Judy said. “We used a demonsitra- 
tion plow, and deeper cultivation alone re- 
sulted in an increase of 80 percent in the 
crop. When Somali farmers learn this they 
are going to find that plowing is an economic 
proposition—but first we have to teach them 
to use oxen and camels to pull the plows.” 

Use of light tractors is something for the 
future as far as the average farmer is con- 
cerned. Some of the big Italian plantation 
owners rent tractors (all prewar models) for 
plowing to a few of the more prosperous 
Somalis but they are unknown in most farm- 
ing areas. 

Another big problem in Somalia, as in most 
underdeveloped countries, is establishment 
of cooperatives to provide credit for seed and 
equipment purchases as well as marketing. 
Some co-ops were tried in the last few years 
but failed because of poor supervision. 

Credit to ordinary farmers is now provided 
mainly by Arab lenders who get as much as 
300 percent interest—payable in crops—dur- 
ing each growing season. 





Defying Commonsense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no question in my mind that the most 
pressing of domestic problems after 
stemming the tide of inflation is the 
vexing problem of our mountainous farm 
surpluses. Yesterday, for example, there 
were three editorials in the Washington 
papers on the subject, and I should like 
to have them reprinted in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The first, entitled “Defying Common- 
sense,” appeared in the Washington 
Daily News; the second, entitled “Action 
on Farm Surplus Needed,’ by David 
Lawrence; and the third, entitled “Much 
More Than Vexing,” an editorial appear- 
ing in yesterday's Evening Star. 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
Feb. 10, 1960] 
Deryinc COMMONSENSE 

Surplus crops are the farm problem. The 
price-support program built this overabun- 
dance. It continues as a strong financial 
incentive to produce more and more. This, 
says President Eisenhower, is a situation 
which “defies commonsense.” That’s stating 
it mildly. 

In his special message to Congress yester- 
day, the President indicated his general pref- 
erences on reform, but expressed a willing- 
ness to go along with anything within reason 
which Congress may suggest. Solemn regard 
for the Nation’s welfare should prompt a 
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comparable cooperative spirit among the 
lawmakers. 

The wheat surplus properly was empha- 
sized in the message, Wheat provides only 6 
percent of the farm income. Yet the Gov- 
ernment has $3.5 billion tied up in wheat— 
30 percent of the total currently invested in 
farm price support operations. And, if the 
present system is continued, that will only 
be the downpayment. 

Basically, President Eisenhower would 
start solving the problem by gradual with- 
drawal of subsidy incentives to overproduce. 
He would free the farmer of arbitrary con- 
trols by eliminating both acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas for wheat. Price sup- 


ports would be continued but would be a per- 


centage of recent average market prices, 
rather than a higher figure based on 
parity. 

The effect of this system, long urged by 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson, would be 
to stop the marginal production of wheat 
at a guaranteed profit. At the same time, 
it would insure the efficient producer against 
disaster. 

As further aids to retreat from overpro- 
duction, the President would: 

Gradually expand the conservative reserve 
program up to 50 million acres. This would 
more than double the amount of land now 
withheld from production by this program. 
In his budget message, the President asked 
for 9 million additional acres in fiscal 1961, 
bringing the total to 37 million acres. Ex- 
panding population will require the use of 
this land years hence. Meanwhile its culti- 
vation swamps the market. 

He would be willing to consider payments 
in kind for reduction of surplus crop acre- 
age. This is an interesting idea, advanced 
by farm groups. A wheat farmer, for in- 
stance, would stop growing wheat, tempo- 
rarily, and draw the amount of his usual crop 
from Government shortage. Properly man- 
aged, this scheme could reduce Government 
cash outlays, reduce surplus supplies and 
cut storage costs. 

The President’s recent trip strengthened 
his belief in the food for peace program 
which uses surplus crops to feed hungry 
people abroad. He wants greater emphasis 
on research to find new uses for farm prod- 
ucts, also more attention to the rural de- 
velopment program, finding new sources of 
income in depressed agricultural areas. 

In none of this is there any quick cure for 
deep fills accumulating from generations of 
politically inspired tinkering with the funda- 
metnal laws of supply and demand. Reform 
will take a long time and objective considera- 
tion is admittedly difficult in a Presidential 
election year. But, somewhere short of dis- 
aster for American agriculture, a start must 
be made. The President’s suggestions are 
constructive to that end. 


ACTION ON FarM SurPLUS NEEDED—DANGER TO 
Nation or Costiy Pros.emM CALLED Spur To 
SOLUTION BY CONGRESS 

(By David Lawrence) 


President Eisenhower has put up to Con- 
gress the task of closing perhaps the biggest 
gap. He says: 

“The Government sustains a net cost of 
more than $1,000 a minute—$1.5 million 
every day—the year around, to stabilize 
wheat prices and income.” 

- The President reveals that Federal funds 
tied up in wheat approximate $3.5 billion, 
and makes this further point: 

“Although this means that well over 30 
percent of the total funds invested in inven- 
tories and loans of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation goes for wheat, this crop pro- 
vides only 6 percent of the cash receipts 
from sales of farm products. 

It wouldn't be so disturbing if the finan- 
cial support given the farm program was 
getting somewhere. But it isn’t. Produc- 
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tion, instead of being curtailed, is being 
stimulated. Here’s how Mr. Eisenhower, in 
his latest message to Congress, explains 
what’s happening: 

“Day by day this program further distorts 
wheat markets and supplies. Its only future 
is ever higher cost. Inexorably it generates 
ever larger surpluses which must be ex- 
pensively stored. Ultimately, if our Govern- 
ment does not act quickly and construc- 
tively, the danger is very real that this en- 
tire program will collapse under the pressure 
of public indignation, and thousands of our 
farming people will be hurt.” 

What can be done about it? This is a 
political year. The so-called farm vote is 
supposed to be drawing away from the Re- 
publicans largely because the administration 
has refused to go in for higher and higher 
subsidies. So the President has put the 
dilemma squarely before Congress. He has, 
in effect, challenged the politicians in both 
parties. He says: 

“Whatever the legislative 
whether toward greater freedom or more reg- 
imentation, it must be sensible and econom- 
ically sound and not a political poultice. 
And it must be enacted promptly. I will 
approve any constructive solution that the 
Congress wishes to develop.” 

The President then discusses several basic 
principles and various alternative plans, and 
promises to approve any one of them or a 
combination of constructive proposals. He 
doesn’t abandon the idea of farm spbsidies 
and, indeed, urges expansion of the present 
conservation reserve program up to 60 mil- 
lion acres. The Secretary of Agriculture 
would be authorized to make payments in 
kind for reduction of acreage devoted to 
crops in surplus and for retirement of such 
acreage from cultivation. The main condi- 
tion imposed is that measures must be pro- 
vided to keep total production below total 
consumption while this program is in opera- 
tion. He says that, lacking such safe- 
guards, &  payment-in-kind procedure 
“would overload the free market and there- 
by depress: prices.” 

Mr. Eisenhower has not heretofore offered 
such a flexibility of approach. He declares 
that, if Congress wishes to propose a plan of 
its own as an alternative, he will approve 
it so long as the plan is constructive. He 
insists that “the important thing for 
farmers, ahd for all other Americans, is for 
us to act sensibly and to act swiftly.” 

This means that Congress will be on the 
spot. It cannot dodge the issue. It will 
have to offer a legislative plan to remedy the 
present situation. This will tempt some 
influential members of Congress to write the 
kind of bill that will bring a presidential 
veto. But it is unlikely that such a measure 
would command a two-thirds vote to over- 
ride a veto. For Congress is very much di- 
vided on the farm question. 

The Republicans will make good use of the 
President’s latest message to Congress. They 
will point out that he has placed directly 
upon Congress the major responsibility for 
originating farm legislation. If no suitable 
legislation is offered, the Democrats—since 
they are in control of both Houses of Con- 
gress—will have to accept the blame. At 
least, that’s the theory. Conversely, if the 
Democrats come up with a measure that the 
President can sign, it helps the Republicans 
to take the issue to a large extent out of the 
1960 presidential campaign. 

Apart from politics, the next administra- 
tion, irrespective of whether it is Democratic 
or Republican, will have to come to. grips 
with the same agricultural problem. Hence, 
‘a start might as well be made now as a year 
hence to close the gap between the low net 
income of many farmers and the excessive 
production of certain farm products which, 
the President says pointedly, has been 
“largely due to economic distortions induced 
by years of Federal interference.” 


approach, * 
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[From the Evening Star, Feb. 10, 1960] 
MvcuH More THAN VEXING 


President Eisenhower erred on the side of 
understatement when he said that the farm 
situation is our “most vexing domestic prob- 
lem.” It is much more than that. It is a 
problem which has assumed nightmarish pro- 
portions, and which is threatening our 
agricultural economy. 

Even so, it does not necessarily follow that 
anything will be done this year to ease the 
problem. The effect of Mr. Eisenhower's lat- 
est message is to toss a very “hot potato” to 
the Democratic Congress. As the President 
put it, “the American people have every right 
to expect the Congress to move promptly to 
solve situations of this kind.” In this elec- 
tion year, however, it is most unlikely that 
the Congress will move promptly. For one 
thing, the problem is not susceptible of any 
quick solution. For another, the Democrats 
this year may very well prefer a farm issue 
to a sclution of the farm problem. 

Still, as one looks at the mounting agri- 
cultural surpluses, especially wheat, the day 
of reckoning obviously cannot be postponed 
indefinitely. The wheat program alone is 
costing the Government—and this means 
Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer—$11,, million every 


“day of the year. Furthermore, the mounting 


surpluses, under the existing program, are 
defeating the avowed purpose of the pro- 
gram itself—to aid the farmers. The Presi- 
dent, we think, was fully justified in saying 
that it “defies commonsense to continue to 
encourage, at the cost of many millions of 
tax dollars, the building of ever-larger 
excess supplies of products that, as they 
accumulate, depress farm prices and endan- 
ger the future of our farmers.”’ 

Undoubtedly, as Mr. Eisenhower says, this 
defies commonsense. Bvt commonsense is 
bound to have rough sledding in any year 
in which the Presidency, the Vice Presidency, 
one-third of the Senate, and all of the House 
seats are at stake. At best, we doubt that 
anything that is politically courageous and 
constructive will be-done about the farm 
problem before 1961. 





Proposed Lifting of 41/4-Percent Interest 
Rate Ceiling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


* OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Mr. John Schoon- 
over, chairman of the board of the Idaho 
First National Bank, which sheds a great 
deal of light on.the controversy over the 
President’s request that Congress lift 





the 4%4-percent ceiling on the interest. 


rate for long-term Treasury obligations. 
I know John Schoonover well, and I have 
the utmost confidence in the soundness 
of his views. He qualifiés as an expert 
on matters of fiscal policy. 

Mr. Schoonover is opposed to lifting 
the ceiling. He says that it seems to him 
appropriate that, when long-term money 
is sought, bonds should be put out in a 
market that wants long-term invest- 
ments. Since there is not now that kind 
of a market, he feels that 4 years and 9 
months are a long enough term for bor- 
rowing at the present high rates. He 
suggests that the Treasury should at 
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least make some attempt to manage its 
affairs so as to borrow money as cheaply 
as possible, just as a private concern 
would do. 

Mr. President, I have never known of 
® private business that intentionally 
took on long-term obligations at a time 
of record-high interest rates. During 
such a period, private business naturally 
endeavors to do its financing on a short- 
term basis, so that it will not be burdened 
by the high interest for a 20- or 30-year 
period. If this makes sense for private 
business, it seems to me it should also 
make sense for the Government. 

I ask that the Schoonover letter be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There b2ing no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue IpAno Fimst NATIONAL Banc, 
Boise, Idaho, January 20, 1960. 
The Honorable Frank CHURCH, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FraANK: You have undoubtedly heard 
a great deal about the administration’s de- 
sire to have Congress remove the 414 percent 
interest rate ceiling on Treasury obligations 
with a maturity of 5 years or longer. I should 
like to have you know my views, which you 
may be surprised to learn are in opposition to 
such a move, 

I think the interest rate limitation is a 
good one from almost every standpoint, and 
the arguments that the Treasury uses seem 
to be a bit weak. Whether a borrower is 
the Government or some private enterprise, 
it seems to me to be appropriate that when 
long-term money is sought, bonds should be 
put out in a market that wants long-term 
investments. 

The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System at the present time, in order 
to counter inflation, is p 
its open market operations—a restrictive 
monetary policy. That is, whenever money 
seems to be easing a bit, they sell Treasury 
bills into the market, withdrawing Federal | 
Reserve currency from general reserves in 
order to make payment of the bills which 
are purchased. 

A couple of years ago they were doing the 
opposite in order to give a boost to the econ- 
omy when @ recession seemed to be under 
way. That would have been a good time 
for the Treasury to have borrowed long-term 
money. In fact, in May of 1958 a long-term 
bond of the. Treasury, bearing 
and due February 15, 1990, was selling at 
106. That same bond today is selling at 
around 85 per 100. 

Some existing Government bonds pres- 
ently outstanding are selling on a basis of 
over 6 percent yield to the investor, when 
consideration is given to the capital gains 
feature; and @ consequence I doubt 
whether any material amount of long-term 
Governments could be sold by the 


They have the privilege now of paying 
whatever rate they need to pay for money 
under 5 years, and it would seem that 4 
years and 9 months would be long enough 
period for borrowing at the present high 
rates, It seems that the Treasury should at 
least make some attempt to manage its 
affairs and borrow money as cheaply as pos- 
sible, just as a private concern would do. 


high. That same psychology ought to apply 
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in connection with borrowings of the US. 
Government. 

You do not need to feel that being opposed 
to the removal of the ceiling is entirely a 
political argument, because many folks who 
are students of finance and who are con- 


Joun A. SCHOONOVER, 
Chairman. 





Tax Ruling for Small Business Investment 
Companies: An Aid to Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday a press release, issued by the 
Small Business Administration, carried 
news of import to small business in this 
country. 

It- stated that the Treasury Depart- 
ment has approved a proposed rule that 
properly licensed smali business invest- 
ment companies “will not be subject to 
the 27% percent tax on accumulated 
earnings up to $100,000 and 3842 percent 
above $100,000 if they engage in pro- 
viding funds to small businesses and 
meet all other provisions of the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958.” 

In other words, this will encourage 
expansion of the investment company 
program, the advantage of which will 
accrue to small business enterprise. For 
this ruling will mean that an investment 
company—in order to take advantage of 
this tax ruling—must actively engage in 
the business of providing funds to small 
business concerns, either through the 
purchase of convertible debenture bonds 
or through the disbursement of long- 
term loans. 

Mr. Speaker, with the thought in mind 
that perhaps this information is not, as 
yet, widely known in the small-business 
community and because I think it merits 
the widest possible distribution and lead- 
ership, I wish to insert at this point the 
full text of the SBA release of February 
10, 1960: 

The Small Business Administration hailed 
as salutary today the Treasury Department 
approval of a proposed rule that small busi- 
ness investment companies licensed by the 
agency will not be subject to the 2714 per- 
cent tax on accumulated earnings up to 
$100,000 and 3844 percent above $100,000 if 
they engage in providing funds to small busi- 
nesses and meet all other provisions of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958. 

Approval of the exception to the tax im- 
position was published January 28 in the 
Federal Register, following earlier publica- 
tion last September 2, 1959, of the proposed 
rule. 


Duncan H. Read, SBA Deputy Administra- 
tor for its Investment Division, said the 
Treasury's approval of the proposed rule 
would have “a salutary effect” on the ex- 
pansion of the investment company program. 

The rule adopted by the Depart- 





ment said that a small business investment 
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company would still be considered a “mere 
holding or investment company” within the 
meaning of section 533(b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, but the “presumption of 
existence of the purpose to avoid income tax” 
resulting from its being a “mere holding or 
investment company” will be considered 
overcome if the SBIC: 

1. Complies with all the provisions of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958 and 
the regulations thereunder; and 

2. Actively engages in the business of pro- 
viding funds to small business concerns 
through the purchase of convertible deben- 
ture bonds of such concerns or through the 
disbursement of long-term loans to such 
concerns under sections 304 and 305 of the 
Small Business Investment Act. 

Violation of or failure to comply with the 
provisions of the Small Business Investment 
Act or failure to invest its funds actively in 
small business concerns would reintroduce 


. the “presumption” by the Treasury of “the 


purpose to avoid income tax” and result in 
imposition of the accumulated earnings levy. 

Small business investment companies are 
already exempt from the* personal holding 
company surtax of 75 percent on undistrib- 
uted earnings up to $2,000 and 85 percent 
above $2,000. 

In addition, SBIC’s and their individual 
stockholders are allowed an ordinary loss 
deduction, rather than a capital loss in the 
event of loss in the sale of convertible de- 
bentures of small businesses or of the stock 
of small business obtained by conversion, or 
in the event of worthlessness of either the 
debentures or the stock. 

SBIC’s are given also a 100-percent deduc- 
tion on dividends they may get from the 
stock in small business which they may 
hold. 

Internal Revenue Bureau regulations cov- 
ering provisions of the above-mentioned 
statutory allowances were published in the 
Federal Register simultaneously with the 
accumulated earnings announcement. 





Recommendations Concerning the Soil 
Bank Program 





EXTENSION = peanas 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I am happy to report that two 
of the major farm organizations of North 
Dakota, the Farm Bureau and the Farm- 
ers Union, have in one county of my 
State, Richland County, gotten together 
and have made some very good recom- 
mendations concerning the soil bank pro- 
gram. 

I ask unanimous consent that a reso- 
lution adopted at a joint meeting of the 
boards of directors of the ‘Richland 
County Farm Bureau and the Richland 
County Farmers Union held in Wahpe- 
ton, N. Dak., January 27, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered fo be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

At a joint meeting of the Boards of Direc- 
tors of the Richland County Farm Bureau 
and the Richland County Farmers Union 
held in Wahpeton on January 27, 1960—the 
following resolution was formulated, and, on 
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motion by Herb Goerger, Farm Bureau chair- 
man, and seconded by Darrel Miller, Farm- 
ers Union chairman, was unanimously 
passed. 

Be it resolved, That Congress appropriate 
funds sufficient to put the following pro- 
gram into operation to accommodate all 
applicants who can qualify: 

1, That rental payments should be made 
in accordance with the past 10-year produc- 
tion average for each individual farm and 
not on a bid basis. The payments should 
refiect a wider differential between high- and 
low-productive land. 

2. That the soil bank be open to farm 
operators only and payments divided be- 
tween owner and tenant on the same basis as 
the crop-share terms. 

3. That a maximum and minimum per- 
centage of a farm unit be allowed in a 
soil-bank contract of from 10 to 40 percent 
with a $5,000 limitation per operator. 

4. That a 3- to 5-year contract be allowed, 
and, if continued, no acreage could be 
banked a second time under one long-term 
contract until the whole farm had been 
covered by such a contract rotation. 

5. That all weeds and pests be more strictly 
controlled on soil-bank land. 

Marvin J. HUCKLE, 
Farmers Union Acting Secretary. 





University of Florida Medical Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very proud of the great Florida Medical 
Center which is located on the campus 
of the University of Florida in Gaines- 
ville, Fla., which is in my congressional 
district. I am very pleased to note that 
this great medical center is not only 
known throughout Florida, but has al- 
ready achieved a national reputation. 
As evidence of this fact, I am pleased to 
enclose an article by Dr. Howard A. Rusk, 
which appeared in the New York Times, 
Sunday, February 7, 1960: 


FLORIDA MEDICAL CENTER—Two New UNITS IN 
GAINESVILLE COMPLEX Put IT IN VANGUARD 
or U.S. SERVICES 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

A few years ago on the northern edge of 
the great Florida Citrus Belt, which starts a 
few miles south of the University of Florida 
in Gainesville, a young farmer fell from a 
ladder while working in his groves. Although 
the fall was not from a great height, he 
landed on some of his agricultural equip- 
ment in such a way that his back was broken 
and he was paralyzed. 

Fortunately, through the Florida Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, the young man 
was sent to a rehabilitation center outside 
the State for treatment and returned later 
to become a successful insurance man, work- 
ing from his wheelchair. 

Today it is no longer necessary for severely 
disabled Floridians to be sent out of the 
State for rehabilitation. Their needs can 
now be met through the new rehabilitation 
services of the teaching hospital and clinics | 
of the J. Hillis Miller Health Center, at the 
University of Florida. Five hundred persons 
from 12 States attended the formal cere- 
monies held here this weekend to announce 
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the new rehabilitation services and the new 
college of health-related services. 


ONE OF BEST IN UNITED STATES 


These two new units are the latest in one 
of the most modern and best planned uni- 
versity health centers in the Nation. The 
center is named for the late president of the 
university. 

Already in operation are the colleges of 
medicine, nursing, pharmacy and health- 
related services and a teaching hospital and 
clinics. Ground-breaking ceremonies for a 
new_ $1,680,000 pharmacy-research building 
were held last November. 

Florida’s new health center did not just 
happen. Aided by grants from the State, 
Federal Government, and the commonwealth 
fund, the university brought experts and 
consultants in all aspects of health educa- 
tion, research and services to the campus in 
the 8-year planning period. 

MEDICINE SCHOOL THE FIRST 


As a result, the health center is unique in 
many ways, Major among these is its educa- 
tional philosophy, which is based on the con- 
cept that members of the health team who 
are trained together in the same environ- 
ment will be better prepared to work to- 
gether, 

Professional isolationism is broken down 
because students in the colleges of medicine, 
nursing, pharmacy and health-related serv- 
ices utilize the same educational and clinical 
facilities. 

The first units to be activated in the health 
center were the colleges of medicine and 
nursing, which admitted their first students 
in the fall of 1956. First dividends on this 
investment will come this June with the 
graduation of 40 new physicians and 25 new 
nurses. 

The second major development came with 
the opening of the magnificent 400-bed 
teaching hospital and clinic in the fall of 
1958. 

Many of our older hospitals, obsolete 
architecturally and disorganized function- 
ally, are reminiscent of the clutter of a 
country general store. In sharp contrast, 
this hospital has the efficiency of a modern 
department store. However, it has more of 
the atmosphere of a home than an institu- 
tion. This feeling is carried out in the most 
minute detail, from the noninstitutional 
furniture to the soft pastel colors. 

A particularly remarkable feature of the 
center is an ambulant wing, which func- 
tions as a hotel. Here are housed the 
patients receiving diagnostic and therapeutic 
services who do not need such costly items 
as nursing and bedside food services. 

Patients live in comfortable surroundings 
at a cheaper cost, eat in the cafeteria and 
may even have a family member with them, 
They are free to come and go as they wish 
within the limits dictated by their physical 
condition. 

For these patients recreational group 
therapy as well as visiting with other pa- 
tients and staff are excellent antidotes for 


anxiety. This ambulant unit has proved to 
be especially valuable for psychiatric 
patients. 


THERAPISTS TRAINED 


The new College of Health-Related Serv- 
ices currently includes a graduate program 
in rehabilitation counseling, which has been 
conducted by the university since 1956, and 
three new undergraduate programs in medi- 
cal technology, physical therapy, and occu- 
pational therapy. The latter are particu- 
larly important new resources for Florida 
and all the Southeast. 

Prior to their establishment there were 
no programs for training physical therapists 
in Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and no training programs for 
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occupational therapists in these States plus 
North Carolina. This has resulted in fewer 
physical ists and occupational ther- 
apists for the population in the Southeast 
than in any other section of the country. 





Tribute to Women’s Role in American 
Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we rec- 
ognize that, as our country expands and 
progresses, the role of women becomes 
increasingly important in the economy, 
as well as in all other phases of our way 
of life. 

Today, there are about 23 million 
women in the labor force of the Nation. 
By 1970, it is expected there will be about 
30 million—accounting for one out of 
every three workers in our labor bat- 
talions. 

Once confined to the home, women 
today—because of farreaching changes 
in our social and economic systems, as 
well as new educational and vocational 
opportunities—are participating more 
actively in practically all aspects of 
American life. These include office 
work, manufacturing, professions, arts, 
agriculture, and many other fields. In 
this rapidly advancing technological age, 
the sciences, too, are ofiering new op- 
portunities of careers for women. 

However, the American woman still 
splendidly performs her fundamental 
role as wife, mother, and homemaker, as 
well as constructively contributes to 
community, civic, religious, and other 
programs. 

Today, I would like particularly to pay 
tribute to the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of Mrs. Julia B. Dolan of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Over the years, she has been a wife, 
homemaker, and, as well, a lawyer and 
a. leader in providing legal aid to the 
indigent. 

The State Bar of Wisconsin Committee 
on Legal Aid recently sponsored a testi- 
monial breakfast in recognition of her 
splendid contributions in the legal field, 
particularly in connection with her work 
with the Legal Aid Society of Mil- 
waukee—a- community chest supported 
agency, which, since 1914, has furnished 
free legal counsel to persons who cannot 
afford to pay counsel fees. 

Symbolical of the splendid contribu- 
tions which a member of the once so- 
called—but erroneously, I believe— 
weaker sex is making in the professional, 
as well as a great many other fields, I 
ask unanimous consent to have an article 
on her work from the Milwaukee 
Journal, by Ellen Gibson, reviewing her 
contributions to this field, printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





All7l1 
Her Lecat Aw To InpicEnr Is Basis ror A 
TESTIMONIAL 
(By Ellen Gibson) 


Julia B. Dolan hopes that one of her grand- 
daughters will take up what Mrs. Dolan re- 
gards as a wonderful profession for women— 
the law. 

There is some encouragement for her fond 
cream in the fact that Louise, the oldest of 
three granddaughters, is at 4 parroting bits 
of “Nana’s” mealtime conversations about 
the Legal Aid Society of Milwaukee. 

Since 1914, this community chest-sup- 
ported agency has furnished free legal coun- 
sel to persons who cannot pay ah attorney's 
fees. For the last 20 years, the society's 
direction has been in the small but capable 
hands .of Mrs. Dolan. 

The State Bar of Wisconsin Committee on. 
Legal Aid is sponsoring a testimonial break- 
fast in tribute to her deyoted duty at 8:30 
a.m., February 19, at the Schroeder Hotei. 
Invitations are going out from Walter 
Graunke, Wausau, committee chairman, to 
some 450 lawyers, judges, and other friends. 
Judge F. Ryan Duffy of the Federal circuit 
court of appeals in Chicago will speak. 


FAMILY TO BE PRESENT 


In the audience will be Mrs, Dolan’s hus- 
band, John J., an attorney who is now a 
vice president of the Milwaukee Gas Light 
Co., and their three sor . John, 30, of Hart- 
land, an advertising man; Thomas, 27, now 
teaching the history of philosophy at Edge- 
wood Academy, Madison, while working on & 
doctorate at the University of Wisconsin, 
and Philip, 25, in the marketing division of a 
manufacturing firm. 

The Dolans decided ruefully several years 
ago that their boys must have heard too 
much law talk to favor it as a profession for 
themselves. 

Mrs. Dolan completed work on her law de- 
gree after her to a fellow Marquette 
University law student, For 12 years she was 
in part-time private practice. She special- 
ized in probate and domestic relations, fields 
which she believes are particularly suited to 
women attorneys. 


LOGICAL CHOICE FOR POST 


One of her major problems was asking 
clients for money when they had so many . 
other troubles. So in 1939 when the strictly 
nonprofit legal aid society meeded a new 
director, she was a logical choice. She had 
already become widely known in civic and 
welfare circles. 

They tell the story that she asked a low 
salary so that she would not feel guilty if 
she stayed home when one of the boys had 
measles. 

Mrs. Dolan is not the usual mental image 
of the woman lawyer. She is just 5 feet tall 
in high heels and enjoys pretty clothes and 
jewelry. She has short black hair and hazel 
eyes and an air of friendly efficiency. The 
big old-fashioned Dolan home at 2522 East 
Newberry Boulevard is the scene of many 
festive parties and family . gatherings. 

WOMAN’S TOUCH APPARENT 

Her office is on the sixth floor of the 
YWCA, 610 North Jackson Street, has its 
complement of legal texts and workaday 
tools but the walls are a soft gray blue and 
there are textured drapes at the windows, 
abstract hangings over a davenport, a vine 
in a brass planter, and handsome barometer 
and clock that were Christmas gifts from her 
husband, and pictures of the four grand- 
children set in novel paperweights. 

There she was interviewed last week. 

Legal aid, she pointed out, provides the 
community with a unique service. 

“In our free enterprise United States," 
she said, “there is no setup in the law for 
representing indigent people in most court 
actions. Only in felony. cases does the 
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court appoint an attorney for an indigent 
defendant, In any person’s life, there may 
be a time when he needs the protection of 
the law. It can be a catastrophe if he does 
not have legal representation.” 

BasIC TO MOVEMENT 


It is basic to the legal aid movement 
that “equality before the law is the corner- 
stone of the American concept of democracy” 
and that “poverty must not be allowed to 
stand in the way of equal justice for any 
citizen.” 

Many Milwaukee clients of the Legal Aid 
Society have been frightened by eviction 
notices or are involved in landlord-tenant 
disputes. Others are in marital difficulty. 
Wives may need help to obtain support 
orders. Small claims cases are frequent, and 
often can be settled with a letter. 

Mrs. Dolan a staff which in- 
cludes another full-time attorney, a part- 
time attorney handling courtwork and two 
Office secretaries. She has developed a pro- 
gram of training 20 Marquette University law 
students each semester. With the Milwaukee 
Bar Association, she organized a bar reference 
panel, to which clients who can pay but don’t 
know an attorney may be directed. With 
the help of the Junior Bar Association, the 
society organized a voluntary defender pro- 
gram to give free counsel in the Cistrict 
court. 

VOLUNTEER PROGRAM 


The newest of her ventures is a volunteer 
program for the Lawyer’s Wives of Milwau- 
kee. About 35 of them are now appearing 
at the office for regular half days. They 
answer telephones, register clients, file pa- 
pers, and soothe waiting children in a play- 
room which they fixed up in a corner of 
an office. 

Mrs. Dolan has been an active member of 
such groups as the Zonta Club, Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, Women’s Court 
and Civic Conference and Community Wel- 
fare Council. She helped found the Milwau- 
kee County Women Lawyers’ Association. 
For 3 years, she served on the executive board 
of the National Legal Aid Association. The 
Quota Club in 1955 named her the Milwaukee 
“Career Woman of the Year.” 

. CASELOAD SOARS 

In her 20 years with the society, Mrs. 
Dolan has seen the caseload climb from 
2,000 a year to 5,500 and the budget grow 
from an annual $5,500 to $31,634. 

A tireless “salesman” for legal aid service, 
Mrs. Dolan looks upon each new extension 
of program as an opportunity to enlist more 
public support. That is the wey she is try- 
ing to regard the testimonial breakfast 
ahead. She returned from a recent Carib- 
bean vacation to find the plans afoot. She 
protested. 

“It’s already in the shopper,” her good 
friends and admirers told her, “and there is 
nothing you can do about it.” 





Tadeusz Kosciuszko—1746-1817 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 





Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Poland has 
been a great reservoir of soldiers of free- 
dom. And whenever her brave and cour- 
ageous sons have found it impossible to 
serve the cause of their unhappy and un- 
fortunate kinsmen, they have had no dif- 
ficulty in findings fields of activity where 
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they have rendered immense services for 
the cause of human freedom. Gen. 
Tadeusz Kosciuszko, who served in our 
War of Independence from 1776 to the 
end of that war, was one of those gallant 
fighters whose deeds on battlefields and 
his ingenious methods of devising our 
defenses and fortifications, have en- 
deared him to all Americans. 

Tadeusz Kosciuszko was a rare char- 
acter in his days. He showed remark- 
able aptitude as a student of the mili- 
tary art and was offered the best military 
education in his native Poland. But for 
this energetic, ambitious, and idealistic 
youth of fighting spirit, that was not suf- 
ficient. He went to France and there at 
the famous Mezieres Military School 
specialized in artillery and engineering. 
Thus he was thoroughly prepared for 
the tasks he undertook while in the 
service of the Continental Army. For 
his distinguished services Congress made 
him a brigadier general in 1783, and with 
that proud rank he returned to Poland 
hoping to serve his country’s cause. Un- 
fortunately that was not to be; after 
more than 20 years’ struggle, he died in 
exile in Switzerland at the age of 71. 
Today in paying homage to his blessed 
memory we once more acknowledge our 
gratitude-to this brave and patriotic son 
of Poland. : 





Boy Scouts of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, this week 
over 5 million members of the Boy 
Scouts of America will celebrate their 
50th anniversary. The Boy Scouts were 
first incorporated in the District of Co- 
lumbia on February 8, 1910. On this 
occasion I wish to pay tribute to this or- 
ganization and its members for the out- 
standing contribution they have made 
to our country and people. 

The Scout, through his training and 
adherence to the Scout oath and law, 
represents the qualities of our American 
youth. Scouting has played a major 
role in the activities of our country in 
every kind of emergency. During both 
World Wars, they responded to the call of 
duty with the obedience of a well trained 
soldier. In World War I they raised 
nearly one half biflion dollars in-Liberty 
Loans and distributed over 30 million 
pieces of Government literature. During 
World War I, in the year 1942 alone, the 
Scouts collected 250 million pounds of 
wastepaper, over 73 million pounds of 
rubber, over 293 pounds of scrap metal 
and nearly 10 million pounds of tin 
cans. There are so many accomplish- 
ments the Scouts made during these two 
wars it is impossible to list them all in 
these brief remarks. 

Disasters during peacetime found the 
Scouts responding to the urgent pleas 
of help. In 1925 they rendered service 
in the Illinois tornado, California earth- 
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quake, and the fire at Shreveport, La.; 
1927 found the Scouts assisting in the 
Mississippi floods, St. Louis tornado, and 
the New England floods. They collected 
1,812,284 items of clothing, foodstuff, 
household furnishings, and supplies for 
the needy and distressed in the year 1934. 

Today, reviewing the past 50 years of 
the Scout movement, I hope the next 50 
years will be as fruitful and rewarding. 
The Scouts in their devotion to God and 
country, will continue to lead our youth 
in the building of spiritual values, high 
moral character, and strong bodies. In 
these days of danger of communistic op- 
pression and atheistic ideology, we 
should heed the words of our late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in a speech to the Boy 
Scouts on February 8, 1941: 

The Boy Scouts of today are approaching 
manhood at a grave hour in the world’s his- 
tory. Recent events have threatened the 
security of freemen everywhere, and the 
democratic way. of life is being challenged 
in many parts of the world. The United 
States must be strong if our free way of life 
is to be maintained, and for our national 
policy we, as a nation, have adopted the 
motto of the Boy Scout organization—‘“Be 
Prepared.” 


During these days of uncertainty, I 
feel that we as a nation should heed 
these words and again use the motto 
“Be Prepared.” 





Birthday Anniversary of Two Great Men 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow, 
February 12, is the anniversary of the 
birth of two great men who have played 
important roles in the history of our Na- 
tion—Abraham Lincoln and Gen. Thad- 
deus Kosciusko. Although they lived in 
different periods, they shared the same 
respect for man’s dignity and they both 
loved liberty. 

Every school boy and girl in America 
learns about the great champion of free- 
dom, Abraham Lincoln, and how he has 
inspired men of good will everywhere. 

General Kosciusko is the hero of two 
continents. He fought for freedom in 
our American Revolution and then re- 
turned to Poland where he led a revolt 
to bring freedom to his own people. He 
was the first foreign patriot who did not 
hesitate to cross the ocean to fight for 
the principles in which he firmly be- 
lieved. He was a great military leader 
and his engineering genius contributed 
a great deal to the American cause. 

Kosciusko dedicated his life to the 
universal struggle for freedom, and his 
courage, bravery, and sacrifice should be 
an inspiration to us all. This struggle 
continues, never ceasing, and while 
Poland is oppressed today under com- 
munism the love of liberty has not dim- 
inished. As long as the spirit of Thad- 
deus Kosciusko lives in the hearts of the 
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Polish people, their outlook for the 
sacred cause is bright. 

We all join together in paying tribute 
to the memory of these two great men. 





Necessary Business Expenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr.BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following two editorials en- 
titled “Necessary Business Expenses’ 
which appeared in the New Orleans 
States-Item in the issue of Wednesday, 
February 3, 1960; and “Petition for Fair 
Play” which appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal on Monday, February 1, 1960: 
[From the New Orleans States-Item, Feb. 3, 

1960] 


NECESSARY BUSINESS EXPENSES 


Timely and fair is a bill by Representative 
HALE Bocecs asking classification as legitimate 
expenses those sums spent by industry to 
speak its mind on Federal legislation. 

Until now, the Internal Revenue Service 
has held that bills run up by a business or 
anyone else in attempting to influence legis- 
lation through the medium of free expression 
of opinion are not proper expenses. 

And the advertiser who has bought space 
or time to set forth his views on a measure 
before Congress has had to pay taxes on the 
money s0 spent. 

Representative Boces, however, proposes in 
House Resolution 7123 that all such expenses 
be deductible. 

As things now stand, he believes, a penalty 
is being placed on the utilization of freedom 
of speech in communicating opinion to the 
Nation’s citizens and lawmakers. 

He is on sound ground when he says that 
any business which feels a particular measure 
is deleterious to its interest must be allowed 
to say so without being penalized income 
taxwise. 

Such expressions of opinion should be in- 
terpreted as legitimate, deductible expenses. 

If the cost of being heard.in the interest 
of self-preservation isn’t a necessary business 
expense, then what is? 





[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 1, 1960} 
PETITION FOR FAIR PLAY 


If you look at Representative Hatz Boccs’ 
bill one way, we suppose it could be called a 
proposal to help Washington lobbyists. 
Why, one might be inclined to ask, should 
the law be changed to permit an individual 
who wants Uncle Sam to ease up on his 
taxes, or pass a measure that. will help his 
business, to deduct the costs of his attempts 
to influence legislation from his income? 

The argument sounds reasonable enough. 
But if you’ll take the trouble to look at the 
other side of the proposal of the Louisiana 
Congressman, his bill takes on a far different 
appearance. 

The problem lies, first of all, in the in- 
equities of the tax laws that result in a 
privilege to some and a penalty to others. 
In this case, the constitutional right of peti- 
tion granted all the people is affected. 

Here’s how it works: A great many tax- 
exempt organizations and a lot of pressure 
groups are permitted—and rightly so—to 
engage in lobbying efforts to influence leg- 
islation without losing their tax-exempt 
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status. And Government agencies, which of 
course pay no taxes, are among the biggest 
lobbyists in the Nation’s Capital. 

But, says Representative Boccs, present 
Internal Revenue Service regulations pre- 
vent like deductions by individual people. 
“Even the expenses of a businessman’s ap- 
pearance at a public hearing before a con- 
gressional committee considering legislation 
affecting his business May be disallowed.” 

Mr. Boces’ petition for fair piay is based on 
the pretty sound idea that the right of any 
and all citizens to petition for good laws, or 
to oppose bad laws, as they see those laws, 
should not be diluted by punitive taxation. 

Hence his bill to allow expenses legally 
incurred in attempts to influence legislation 
to be as tax deductible as expenses of foun~ 
dations, tax-exempt lobbies, and Government 
agencies. 

And when you get right down to it, the 
way the regulation works now it means that 
if a bill is before Congress and John Smith 
wants to have his say in opposition to some 
pretty powerful tax-exempt interests, John 
Smith has to pay taxes on what he says. 





Mr. Powell Supported 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


* Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following: 


Mr. POWELL SUPPORTED—QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
HEADING House COMMITTEE REVIEWED 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw York TIMES: 

One must always agree—on the basis 
of its unmatched stature—that the New 
York Times is a most responsible pillar 
of journalism. At the same time one must 
also recognize the fallibility even of the 
Times. 

It appears to me that in support of the 
opposition to Congressman ADAM CLAYTON 
PowELL’s appointment as chairman of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor 
the Times is employing a specious argument. 
This argument stands on a three-legged 
stool: He is a racist; he has a poor record 
as @ legislator; and his absenteeism. 

In the first place, what is a racist? Is he 
a citizen fighting to extend democracy to 
his own race, or one who would deny those 
rights? A “racist” is one who believes in 
racial superiority and not racial equality. 
If the Times’ reasoning on this point should 
be carried to a logical conclusion, no south- 
erner and few northerners could qualify as 
a committee chairman. 


WILL OF MAJORITY 


In our democracy .the real test for the 
chairman of a congressional ‘committee is 
whether or not he is willing to allow the will 
of the majority to rule. In his very first press 
conference on this subject, Congressman 


POWELL made it clear that, as chairman, he 


would, bring all legislation to a committee 
vote. Congressman Poweu.t said that Con- 
gressman Puit Lanprum of Georgia and Car. 
Exuiorr. of Alabama would be retained as 
subcommittee chairmen. 

The argument that Mr. Powetzt should not 
be appointed because he is a “poor legisla- 
tor,” is both irrelevant and misleading. In 
the 16 years in Congress Mr, Powrett has done 
exactly as his constituents in Harlem have 
wanted him to do: continue to introduce all 
forms of civil rights legislation whether the 
Congress passed it or not. It would be far 
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more accurate to say of ‘Mr. Powsxi. that a 
good legislator has been operating in a poor 
Congress. 

Thirdly, the charge of “absenteeism” 
against Congressman Powe. is an old ca- 
nard which really does him a grave injustice. 
The workload carried by Mr. PowrEt., despite 
many serious illnesses, would stagger the 
most hearty individual. For 30 years he has | 
been minister of ,the Abyssinian Baptist 
Church. In Congress he is the Representa- 
tive for practically the whole of the Negro 
population of the United States. His daily 
mail easily outnumbers that of any other 
Congressman, by at least 3 to 1. He reads, 
and answers, every single letter. 


ATTENDANCE AT MEETING 


Congressman POWELL is in his second term 
as chairman of the 17-man House subcom- 
mittee on mines and mining. He has at- 
tended every meeting and has brought along 
such fine knowledge and ability to this 
highly technical committee as to win public 
commendation from the full committee 
chairman and those members who serve 
under him. 

I submit that the Times would have been 
wise to examine the members of Mr. PowE.u’s 
present committee before reaching such a 
hasty and premature conclusion; the same 
would be true of Speaker Sam Raysurn, who 
by public pronouncement has supported Mr. 
POWELL’s appointment, 


In the light of the foregoing evaluation 


“one can only hope that the Times will give 


further editorial consideration to Mr. 
POWELL’s appointment. For if for any rea- 
son, including Mr. Barpen’s decision under 
pressure to run again, Congressman ELL 
is denied the chairmanship, the whole world 
will look upon democracy as a bitter pallia- 
tive for its oppressive sickness. 
JoHN Younes III. 





A Letter From Bishop Sherman L. Greene 
to the Editor of the New York Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter: 
Pesrvary 1, 1960. 





The Eptiror, 
The New York Times, 
New York, N.Y. 

Sm: As a southerner, familiar with the 
great need for fairer regional representation 
on committee chairmanships in the Con- 
gress, Iam somewhat dismayed at the edi- 
torial position of the New York Times as it 
voices opposition to Representative Apam 
CLAYTON POWELL as possible head of the Im- 
portant House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

In direct rebuttal to your reference to Mr. 
PoweEL.’s record as “miserable,” I respect- 
fully call your attention to the splendid rec- 
ord our “champion of civil rights” has been 
making during his tenure as subchairman of 
the Committee on Mines and Mining. It is 
a matter of record that Mr. PowEeLt has been 
publicly applauded by his colleagues in the 
86th Congress for his industry, attention to 
work and “attendance at all of the meetings.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, June 12, 1959.) 

Your reference to Mr. Powe. as a racist 
was most ingracious, in fact it was inept. 
If the gentleman from New York has been 
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some of Mr. Powet1’s colleagues in this same 
Congress, he stands out in bold belief as a 
patriot. There is nothing racist about Pow- 
ELL’s demands for Negro equality. Either he 
simply echos the determination of Negroes 
for full freedom now. 

The New York Times must. continue to 


this moment to attract the system of seni- 
ority however, is almost certain to be misun- 
derstood, for PoweExx is a hero from Bandung 
to Birmingham. Then too, is it not the 
judgment of the voters of Mr. POowELL’s dis- 
trict that keeps him in the Congress? Let 
us help, not hinder those who work for a 
better America. 
Bishop SHERMAN L. GREENE, 
Senior Bishop and Chairman of the 
General Board of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 





Retirement of Prominent Bank Executive 
of Hazleton, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following news story 


that was featured in the Plain Speaker . 


of Hazleton on Tuesday, January 19, 
1960, announcing the retirement of Mr. 
Alvan Markle, Jr., as vice president of 
the Northeastern Pennsylvania National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Hazleton. Mr. 
Markle has had a most outstanding ca- 
reer in the business life of the city of 
Hazleton, and is a member of a distin- 
* guished family which pioneered the de- 
velopment of that city, the second largest 
in my district. Though Mr. Markle has 
retired from an active role in banking, 
I am certain he will continue to make 
impressive contributions to the progress 
of his native city which will redound to 
the benefit of the entire community 
which I have the privilege and honor of 
representing. 

ALVAN MARKLeE, Jr., To Retire From Bank 
Post—ForMER HEAD OF MARKLE BANK To 
CONTINUE SERVICE WITH CAN-DO 
Alvan Markle, Jr., one of the region’s most 

prominent bank executives and member of a 

family which pioneered the development of 

the Hazleton area, retired as vice president 
of the Northeastern Pennsylvania National 

Bank & Trust Co. of this city. 

He will continue to serve as a member of 
the board of directors and will maintain 
offices in the bank at 8 West Broad Street. 

He will also continue to serve as a director, 
executive committee member and chairman 
of the finance committee of CAN-DO. 

Markle has served as an officer of the bank- 
ing institution—one of the oldest in the 
city—since 1916, when he became a vice 
president of the Markle Banking & Trust 
Co. He was elected president in 1929. 
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In 1958, when the Markle Bank merged 
with the First National Bank of Scranton 
and the Wilkes-Barre Deposit & Savings 
Bank to become Northeastern National, 
Markle became a vice president and director 
of the new bank. 


WILL CONTINUE CAN-DO ROLE 


The retiring bak official told the Plain 
Speaker that he hopes to continue to serve 
on the CAN-DO board “as long as they want 
me.” 

Markle, born in Hazleton on July 28, 1889, 
is the son of Alvan Markle and Mary Dryfoos 
Markle. He received his early schooling in 
the Hazleton public schools, Fay School at 
Southborough, Mass., and the Hill School, 
Pottstown. 

Later he entered Sheffieid Scientific School, 
Yale University, graduating in 1913 with the 
degree of bachelor of philosophy. While at 
school and college he was active in athletics 
and at Yale was a member of the senior 
student council. 

After graduating from college, he entered 
the services of Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
City, where he remained a year and a half; 
this experience, together with another year’s 
apprenticeship at the Markle Bank, gave 
him a fundamental knowledge in banking 
and trust work as he assumed the vice presi- 
dency of the Markle Bank in 1916. 


EXTENSIVE COAL INTERESTS 


The production of anthracite coal inter- 
ested Markle as it did his father and grand- 
father before him. He became a director of 
Jeddo-Highland Coal Co., Hazle Brook Coal 
Co., Markle Corp., Fuel Service Co., General 
Coal Co., Rockhill Coal Co., Raven Run Coal 
Co., Madeira Coal Sales Co., Jeddo Supply 
Co., and Jeddo Tunnel Co. 

He was also interested in transportation 
and manufacturing and became a director 
in Wilkes-Barre and Hazleton Railroad Co., 
Lehigh Traction Co., Hazleton Auto-Bus Co., 
North Branch Bus Co., Hazleton Manufac- 
turing Co., and Artcraft Hosiery Co., later 
Sanson Hosiery Mills, Inc. 

A director of the Altamount Hotel Co., 
he was instrumental in starting Pennmar 
Shares, Inc., an investment holding com- 
pany, in 1930, and became its first president 
as well as director. 

Turning his attention to the development 
of new industries in recent years, he was 
elected a director of Greater Hazleton Com- 
munity-Area New Development Organiza- 
tion, Inc. (CAN-DO), and has served as its 
first and only finance committee chairman. 


HEADED LIBERTY BOND DRIVE 


When World War I started, Markle was 
local chairman of the first Liberty loan 
drive, but left that job to others when he 
went to Fort Niagara on August 25, 1917, 
to enlist in the Officers Reserve Training 
Corps. 

He received a commission as second lieu- 
tenant in the U.S. Signal Corps on Sep- 
tember 12, 1917. 

Later the aviation section of the US. 
Army was formed and he was promoted June 
15, 1918, to first lieutenant in the air serv- 
ice. At the time of the armistice he had 
been recommended for a captaincy. 

During World War II and up until 1949, 
he served as war bond chairman in lower 
Luzerne County: 

On January 20, 1917, he married Gladys 
Jones, daughter of Thomas D. Jones, coal 
operator. Four children were born to them: 
Maj. Alvan Markle, Lt. Thomas Vaughn 
Markle, Dr. George Bushar Markle IV, and 
Marian Markle Pool. 

Mrs. Markle died May 20, 1945, and on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1948, he married Ruth Thomas 
Gillett at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York City. Ruth T. Gillett 
Markle diéd August 10, 1952. On February 
21, 1955, he married Rebecca Miller Conder- 
man, of Bryn Mawr. 
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CLUB MEMBERSHIPS 


Markle is a member of the following clubs: 
Union Club, Yale Club, St. Anthony Club, 
and Pennsylvania Society, all of New York 
City; the Racquet Club, Midday Club, and 
Gulph Mills Golf Club of Philadelphia; and 
the Fishers Island Country Club and Porcu- 
pine Club of Nassau. 

In Hazleton, he is a member of the Crafts- 
man’s Club, American Legion Post No. 76, and 
is a past president of the Valley Country 
Club. 

He has been a member of the board of 
trustees of the Hill School, Pottstown, since 


1934, and was president of the board during. 


the years 1951 and 1952. He is a 32-degree 
Mason. 7 

Residing at Sugarloaf, he finds his recrea- 
tion in golf, tennis, books, photography, and 
landscape painting. In past years he devoted 
much of his time to community chest work 
and chamber of commerce activities. 





Real Life in Fiction Form 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following review 
of “The Benefactor,’ by Maria Flores, 
which appears in the Saturday Review 
of February 13, 1960. ‘The Benefactor” 
is in real life Dominican Republic dic- 
tator Trujillo. The Spanish professor, 
Dr. Tomas Alfaro, was in real life famed 
Basque Scholar Dr. Jesus de Galindez. 
The young American pilot, Johnny 
Daly, was in real life a former resident 
of the congressional district I repre- 
sent, a young man named Gerry Murphy. 
Author Flores has written in fiction- 
alized form a real-life story which ought 
not to have happened but did. 


Book IN THE NEWS 


Maria Flores is the pseudonym of an Anglo- 
Argentinian who emigrated to this country 
in the forties and later wrote “The Woman 
With the Whip,” a study of Eva Perén. In 
her new novel, “The Benefactor” (Doubleday, 
$3.95), she tells another tale of Latin Ameri- 
can dictatorship. A Spanish professor named 
Dr. Tomas Alfaro finishes one of his evening 
lectures at Columbia University, waves good- 
bye to several students who have dropped 
him off at the Columbus Circle subway stop, 
and is never seen again—except by his cap- 
tors. He is shanghaied onto a waiting air- 
plane, strapped to a stretcher, and passed off 
as an invalid to the naive young American 
pilot who files him to an unnamed island in 
the Caribbean ruled by “The Benefactor.” 

Readers may find that the plot of this 
fast-paced, exciting novel has a familiar ring. 
It was just a little more than 3 years ago 
that a Spanish professor named Dr. Jesus 
de Galindez finished one of his evening lec- 
tures at Columbia University, waved goodby 
to several students who had dropped him off 
at the Columbus Circle subway stop, and 
was never seen again—except by his captors. 
Based on later evidence reported in the press, 
it was widely believed that Dr. Galindez was 
shanghaied onto a waiting airplane, strapped 
to a stretcher, and passed off as an invalid 
to Gerald Lester Murphy, the young Ameri- 
can pilot who flew him to the Dominican 
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Republic, a misnamed Caribbean dictator- 
ship ruled by Rafael Leonidas Trujillo de 
Molina. After the flight, young Murphy be- 
came quite affluent, but his luxury living 
was brief, and the price of his idyll in the 
sun was high. On December 3, 1956, he was 
murdered in the Dominican Republic. 

In Miss Flores’s novel a young American 
pilot named Johnny Daly is murdered on the 
unnamed Caribbean island of The Bene- 
factor, and it is largely through his experi- 
ences after flying Dr. Alfaro in from New 
York that the story is told. Daly was merely 
doing a job, and he felt that the political 
intrigues of these foreign-speaking folks was 
their own business. Dr. Alfaro, the captive 
whom Johnny flew to his death, was killed 
because he had constantly attacked and ex- 
posed the tactics and dictatorial rule of The 
Benefactor (just as Dr. Galindez had devoted 
his speaking and writing to outspoken criti- 
cism of the Dominican dictator). Johnny 
Daly was killed because he knew too much— 
or perhaps, in a larger sense, because he 
understood too little. He knew too much 
about the kidnapping of the invalid he flew 
to the island of The Benefactor, but he un- 
derstood too little about The Benefactor's 
rulthless power. 

This story of intrigue and tragedy is told 
by Miss Flores through the eyes of a hired 
killer, of Dr. Alfaro himself, of the young 
American pilot who is doomed and doesn’t 
know it, and, finally, of the island girl who 
is hired to gain Johnny Daly’s intimate con- 

. fidence and disobeys orders by falling in:love 
with him. Behind the private loves and 
losses of all these people—and, indeed, of all 
the inhabitants of the sun-baked, fear- 
stiffied island—looms the figure of The Bene- 
factor, who, like fate itself, is cruel, ruth- 
less, unsparing, and unseen. 

In a sense, The Benefactor is the major 
character in this novel, and yet it is appro- 
priate that the author never lets us hear 
his voice or see his face. His presence per- 
vades the action, like the presence of death, 
and weighs more heavily throughout each 
page as the characters move in the paths that 
are charted by the whim of his vengeance. 

Unlike many novels that bear resemblance 
to certain factual situations, “The Bene- 
factor is a tightly written, well-wrought nar- 
rative that is absorbing for its own sake. The 
shadows of the real-life tragedy that it sug- 
gests merely adds a nightmare dimension to 
its already harrowing quality. 

—DaNn WAKEFIELD. 





Tadeusz Kosciuszko, 1746-1817 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, great 
men dedicated to great causes sometimes 
find themselves hopelessly frenzied and 
sadly frustrated. Often circumstances 
and the course of events interpose in- 
superable difficulties, and thus pre- 
vent such men from serving the cause 
to which they are dedicated. The life 
of Tadeusz Kosciuszko, of Poland, illus- 
trates this point quite clearly. 

This brave son of Poland was dedi- 
cated to the cause of his unfortunate 
kinsmen. By the time he grew up and 
was ready to serve that cause, he learned 
that, because of political conditions, his 
services were of no avail to his beloved 
country. Fortunately for our great Re- 
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public, he devoted himself to serving an 
equally good cause in fighting for our 
independence. What was Poland’s loss, 
turned out to be America’s gain, and to- 
morrow, February 12, on the 214th an- 
niversary of his birth we honor the mem- 
ory of this great soldier of freedom for 
the signal, invaluable services he ren- 
dered to this country as a courageous 
soldier and as a resourceful planner of 
our defenses in our War of Independence. 





Inflation and Irredeemable Currency Go 
Hand in Hand . 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by H. J. Stuhl miller: 

INFLATION AND IRREDEEMABLE CURRENCY GO 
Hanp In Hanp 


(By H. J. Stuhimilier) . 


Regarding the tangibles—the things that 
we make and can see or touch—much prog- 
ress has been made. 

But regarding the intangibles—morals, 
politics, government, and monetary eco- 
nomics in particular—our progress has 
lagged; at times it has been retrogressive. 
The reason is our neglect of history and our 
failure to profit by lessons of the past. 

Consequently civilization has. advanced and 
declined. Nations rose, then fell from power. 
Because their rulers debased their curren- 
cies, many governments have fallen. 


Since the time that paper money and bank 
checks came into general use, currency is 
debased by causing it first to become irre- 
deemable. Commonly that is Known as 
going off the gold standard. Causing cur- 
rency to become irredeemable means that 
government ceases to respect its obligation 
to redeem its paper money promises with 
coins of the metal it has designated as 
standard. Governments have rarely taken 
this step unless forced to do so by reason of 
near insolyency—usually the aftermath of 
wars. 

Without one single exception, history 
shows that while currency is not redeemable, 
all money loses. value, evidenced by a price 
level that sooner or later starts to rise; slow- 
ly at first, then gaining momentum in its 
later stages. Only while currencies remain 
irredeemable is it necessary to fight inflation. 
That our US. dollar is irredeemable is the 
direct and underlying reason that our Na- 
tion is having its continual fight with infla- 
tion. 

ITS START 


It was started in 1933. Our Nation was 
emerging from the depression. Even in 1932 
there were s‘gns of recovery. But prices 
seemed too sluggish; in his impatience to 
drive them up, our President. decided to in- 
flate. So we were taken off the gold stand- 
ard. Then, by means of inflating the money 
supply—deficit spending—until prices had 
reached some desirable level, inflation was 
to stop and we were promised “a dollar that 
will not change in debt-paying and purchas- 
ing power within the next generation.” 

True to history, inflation was not stopped 
for the reason that a redeemable currency 
has not been restored. 
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THE INFLATION OF 1862~75 
Much may be learned by reviewing that 
period of the preceding century when Ameri- 


cans had to fight Inflation. The costs of 


on the War of the Rebeilion were 
so great that both the Northern and South- 
ern States had to resort to the issuance of 
irredeemable currency to pay their bills. 

According to the records, “Those who ad- 
vocated their issue (the irredeemable green- 
backs) justified themselves on the ground 
of necessity. No one who spoke in favor of 
the measure favored it upon principle, or 
hesitated to express his apprehensions that 
evil consequences might result from it. But 
the Government was in peril, the emergency 
was pressing, necessity seemed to sanction a 
departure from principles of finance, 
if not from the letter of the Constitution, 
and an irredeemable currency became the 
lawful money of the country.” 

True to history, prices went up and up. 

During this Civil War inflation, in. his 
letter to the national banks, December 20, 
1863, Comptroller of the Currency Hugh Mc- 
Culloch stated: “Although the loyal States 
appear superficially to be im a prosperous 
condition, such is not the fact * * * while 
cities are crowded and the country is to the 
same extent depleted, the Nation, whatever 
may be the external indications, is not pros- 
pering.” 

And in his report dated November 25, 1864, 
he commented: “Governments should not be 
bankers. None has existed which could be 
safely trusted with the privilege of perma- 
nently issuing its own notes as money. * * * 
When money is plenty, and fortunes are be- 
ing rapidly acquired the country is always in 
@ feverish and unhealthy state. This is 
especially true at the present time. The 
enormous expenditures of the Government 
and the great advances in prices since the 
commencement of the war have made many 
persons suddenly rich, and upon fortunes. 
suddenly acquired have followed reckless ex- 
penditures, extravagance, waste. Specala- 
tion is taking the place of sober and perse- 
vering industry and thousands are deluded 
with the notion that the wealth of the 
Nation is being increased by the increase of 
its indebtedness.” 

Mr. McCulloch later became Secretary of 
the Treasury (1865-69), and in his annual 
report of 1868, he stated, im effect, “Why 
should not an irredeemabie Government cur- 
rency be regarded‘as evidence of bad 
ment of the national finances, if not of na- 
tional bankruptcy? The U.S. notes, al- 
though declared by law to be lawful money, 
are nevertheless a dishonored and disrep- 
utable currency. The people are compelled 
to take as money what is not money.” 

In 1869 President Grant stated, “The na- 
tional honor must be protected by paying 
every dollar of Government indebtedness in 
gold unless otherwise stipulated in the con- 
tract.” Fighting inflation during those tur- 
bulent years was. the problem then as it is 
with us today. 

A reconstruction boom followed the ter- 
mination of the Civil War. Railroads were 
expanding tremendously and millions of 
bonds and other railroad securities were sold 
to the banks and to the public. 

Rising prices, inevitable while a currency 
is irredeemable, brought overtrading, specu- 
lation, and easy riches for some. This spec- 
ulative boom terminated in the panic of 1873 
when the railroads began to default on their 
bond interest. 5 

Storms of protest came whenever the issue 
arose of restoring a redeemable currency. 
Finally a number of Congressmen deter- 
mined that the people should be relieved of 
the ills of an irredeemable currency. Under 
the courageous - of Senator John 
Sherman whose slogan was “The Way To 
Resume Is To Resume” and with the support 
of President U. 8S, Grant, the battle was 
finally won. The act of January 14, 1875, 
for resumption of specie payments was 
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passed, to become effective as of January 2, 
1879, when the banks were again to pay gold 
coins to those who preferred gold to th 
paper greenbacks. 
Thus ended our Nation’s great inflation of 
the 19th century and inflation never again 
was to rear its ugly head - ntil 1933. 
Following resumption was recorded one of 
the most rapid growth 
to studies made by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. During that 
25-year period production almost tripled 
while prices slowly declined. So it was under 
a redeemable currency that our Nation again 
went forward to attain world leadership. 
WHERE WE STAND TODAY 


In spite of declining prices of farm prod- 
ucts the cost of living creeps up and up and 
is at an all-time high. The dollar that was 
to retain its purchasing power has now sunk 
to the lowest point in history. 

Investment-in U.S. savings bonds is now 
regarded less attractive and the volume of 
bonds being cashed exceeds new bonds being 
issued. 

Our total money supply—currency out- 
standing plus bank deposits—has been in- 
flated to the extent that it has now reached 
$262 billion. Compare this with the 1940 
total of $84 billion. 

The statement so frequently made that the 
Federal Government has at its disposal only 
those funds that are raised by revenues and 
taxation is false. So long as our US. paper 
money is not redeemable our Government 
can always pay its own citizens with paper. 
Thus it can continue to create additional 
paper money and new bank deposits against 
which it can draw its checks. Since 1940 
alone, our Federal Government has created 
more than $100 billion of new, unearned 
bank deposit money that it has spent. 
This is ih addition to the money spent which 
our Government obtained from tax revenues 
and borrowing from the people. As this 
new money is added to the money already 
in circulation, prices go up and the purchas- 
ing power of all money goes down 

Our Nation has lost more than $31 billion 
of our gold to foreign interests since January 
1, 1958. This reduces our gold stock to 
$19.582 billion, according to the most recent 
report. This is less than the amount we 
held 20 years ago. 

That our money supply has more than 
tripled since 1940 deludes people with the 
notion that our Nation’s wealth is likewise 
increased, when in fact, this indicates the 
distance we have traveled down the road of 
monetary inflation. 

Payments made to the public by the Fed- 
eral Government alone for the past fiscal 
year exceeded $94 billion. In 1940, the total 
money supply in existence in the United 

States was only $84 billion. 
HISTORY OF OTHER NATIONS 


The history of other nations throughout 
the world is full of similar examples. Ir- 
redeemable currency and inflation go hand 
in hand. Without exception, on every occa- 
sion where governments have been over- 
thrown and the people ruined by inflation, 
that government was using an irredeemable 
currency—off the gold standard. 

Our Nation did not lead the world down 
this inflationary road. The other nations 
led us. England stood out longer than any 
of the other European nations but finally 
succumbed in 1931. Then we followed 2 
years later. 





WARNINGS 

By means of newspaper articles and print- 
ed pamphlets the public is being warned of 
the dangers of inflation, urging us to write 
letters to our Congressmen demanding that 
they practice economy and avoid deficits. 
Our Congressmen have been receiving thou- 
sands of such letters. 

Then we have the so-called “built-in sta- 
bilizers” administered by officials chosen for 
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their outstanding ability. And inflation 
moves merrily along. 
It is true that our U.S. Treasury is required 


to redeem in gold its paper dollars which are | 


held by foreign governments and their citi- 
zens. This accounts, at least in part, for 
the higher interest rates and tighter money 
now prevailing in the United States of Amer- 
ica. By means of converting inte gold the 
proceeds of their U.S. and other securities 
sold on the American markets, foreigners 
can protect themselves from dollar devalu- 
ation, and so, to a limited extent they can 
discipline our Federal Government. This 
right that US. citizens formerly held was 
taken from them when our dollar became 
irredeemable. 

Three major organizations of reputable 
economists are urging our Congressmen to 
restore a redeemable currency—the gold 
standard. Aside from them, it is probable 
that few of the letters received by Congress- 
men advocate this vital measure. This 
writer has talked with a number of younger 
college graduates who did not know that we 
were off the gold standard. All of this indi- 
cates a sad neglect of the study of history. 

It is time for the American people, and 
their political leaders as well, to wake up. 
The lessons of history are clear if we are only 
willing to study and to comprehend. 





Slavs Here Before the “Mayflower” 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following article written by 
Mr. John C. Sciranka, American-Slovak 
journalist and editor, of Passaic, NWJ., 
which appeared in the December 1959 
issue of the Dobry Pastier—Good Shep- 
herd—official organ of the Slovak 
Catholic Federation of America: 

SLavs HERE BEFORE THE “MAYFLOWER”’ 
(By John C. Sciranka) 

On December 19 it will be 80 years that the 
first group of Slovaks arrived in Passaic, N.J., 
brought here from the famous Castle Garden, 
then the immigration depot by Mr. Water- 
house. The first seven arrivals were from 
three different Slovak counties. Andrew Pas- 
tor, Jan Socha, Jan Kostosin, and George 
Slivka came from the Saris County; Jan 
Pochlod and Jan Salasovic from Zemplin, and 
Edward Geiger from Spis County. Six 
months later Stephen Cherepy and Frank 
Drombly arrived from Saris. 

I have already reviewed their history on 
previous occasions. However, they were not 
the first Slovaks or Slavs in America, for the 
first Slav immigrants came to America from 
Poland before the Mayflower. Also the 
famous Dalmatians, who are Croats, accom- 
panied Christopher Columbus on his voyage 
to the New World. 

It is most significant that a year before 
the Mayflower dropped anchor off the New 
England coast, carrying English immigrants 
who were to establish a Puritan theocracy in 
the northern wilderness, Polish and Slovak 
immigrants were fighting for democratic 
rights in the young Virginia colony. 

Arriving in 1607 to aid Capt. John Smith 
in building Jamestown, Va., the first perma- 
nent English settlement in the New World, 
the Poles were employed by British capital to 
manufacture glass beads for trading with the 
Indians and as workers in other crafts. 
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But in 1619 when the House of Burgesses 
met in’ Jamestown, for the first time the 
Poles and their Slav brothers, despite their 
vital contributions to the maintenance of the 
colony, were denied the rights to vote. Re- 
bellion against this injustice quickly took 
organized form and the peace of the small 
settlement was threatened by a stoppage of 
work unless equal rights for all were re- 
stored. They won their demands and the 
court book of the Virginia Co. of London, 
attests. Under the date of July 31, 1619, the 
record book of the English financial backers 
of the Jamestown colony declared: 

“Upon some dispute of the Polonians resi- 
dent in Virginia it was now agreed that they 
shall be enfranchised and made as free as 
any inhabitants there whatsoever. And be- 
cause of their skill in making pitch and tar 
and soap ashes shall not die with them, it 
is agreed that some young men shall be put 
unto them to learn their skill and knowl- 
edge therein—for the. benefit of the country 
thereafter.” 

Fifty years after the Jamestown experi- 
ment, Peter Stuyvesant, Governor of New 
Amsterdam, now New York, held out allure- 
ments to groups of Slavs. Augustine Her- 
man, first Czech (Bohemian) in America 
was on his board of advisers. He later es- 
tablished Bohemian Manor in Maryland and 
made a map of the State. In 1659 groups 
of Poles arrived and settled near Fort Orange, 
now New York, where their skill as tillers of 
soil soon became evident. 

During the same period of the Dutch oc- 
cupation, Dr. Alexander Kuriusz, a Pole 
whose name has become Known to history 
as Curtius, is credited with having estab- 
lished the first school of secondary educa- 
tion in America, which subsequently became 
an academy at which pioneers of more than 
one racial strain received their early edu- 
cation. 

In the volumes of “Passaic and Its En- 
virons” by the late Passaic historian, William 
W. Scott, Rev. Henry Loskiel, a Moravian 
missionary, was baptizing Indians in 1676 in 
the vicinity of Passaic. Moravians are closely 
alined with the Slovaks from the time of the 
Great Moravian Empire, which had Slovak 
rulers like Pribina, Rastislav, Mojmir, Svi- 
topluk, etc. Polish nobleman Zaborskie, who 
was an early settler in New Amsterdam, later 
moved to New Jersey where he acquired large 
tracts of land in Bergen County, along Pas- 
saic River. The family is known as Zabriskie. 
Poles settled in Delaware as early as 1650, 
according to old records. And Pennsylva- 
nia archives show them to have taken root 
with its founder, William Penn. And of 
course, the Slovaks were always close neigh- 
bors of the Poles. 


On this the 80th anniversary of the arrival 
of the first Slovak group to Passaic, we pay 
tribute to the early pioneers and hope that 
the present and future generations will carry 
on the good work in their footsteps for 
greater America and freedom of Slovakia. 








New Jersey’s Inventory of Historic Sites 
and Buildings Heralds a National 
Trend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1960 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, we are reminded by the distin- 


guished historian and author, Eleanore 
Nolan Shuman, that although the his- 
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tory of New Jersey is significant and 
closely intertwined with the history of 
our country there has long existed a feel- 
ing among informed and responsible citi- 
zens that some of the New Jersey story 
is still unknown and some of its impor- 
tant historic sites and structures have 
been overlooked. 

This explains, at least in part, the dis- 
appearance of a number of New Jersey’s 
historic structures and sites in recent 
years. This tragedy is part of a larger 
movement and, according to a recent 
estimate by the Reader’s Digest, one- 
fourth of the historical buildings in 
existence in this country in 1941 have 
been destroyed. Many of these build- 
ings have been destroyed to make way 
for federally assisted highways and 
housing projects. 

In a recent editorial, the Trentonian, 
a leading New Jersey newspaper, de- 
clared: 

To many people who are appreciative of 
New Jersey’s deeply rooted historical asso- 
ciations, progress is an enemy ever on the 
prowl. * * * The airplane, the superhigh- 
way, and the housing development all must 
be served, but it isn’t always necessary to 
serve them by sacrificing those things which 
are or should be sacred to Americans. 


Many kinds of criteria are considered 
by local, State, and Federal officials in 
reaching their decisions as to where the 
new federally assisted projects should be 
located but criteria as to the national, 
regional, or local historical and archi- 
tectural significance of the buildings and 
sites which may be in their path are al- 
most never taken into account. 

It is my considered opinion that Fed- 
eral officials must shoulder a large share 
of the blame for this disregard-of the 
precious and irreplaceable heritage which 
is being uprooted and destroyed by such 
careless spending of Federal moneys. I 
have said before and I will say again, that 
never before have powerful Federal offi- 
cials shown so little interest in, or knowl- 
edge of, the importance of the great 
heritage which is ours in the buildings 
and sites which constitute an irreplace- 
able link with our past. 

The urgency of this situation requires 
the enactment by the Congress at an 
early date of several bills which have 
been introduced in this Congress by Sen- 
ators Husert H. HUMPHREY, and JOSEPH 
S. Crark and in the House by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Wip- 
NALL] and myself. Several of our col- 
leagues have joined with us in sponsoring 
this legislation and we have been receiv- 
ing rapidly growing support from many 
citizens and organizations throughout 
the country who are deeply disturbed 
over the disappearance of so much of our 
visible history. 

It is not, however, solely and entirely a 
matter of unresponsive and misguided 
Federal officials. State and local officials 
can do a very great deal to remedy the 
situation, as can private citizens through 
organizations devoted to the preservation 
of the visible remains of our past. 

Local business groups can also perform 
a vital role in the matter of historic pres- 
ervation. Among the most heartening 
examples of local business interest in 
historic preservation that I know of is 
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that shown by the Greater Trenton 
Council in the preservation and restora- 
tion of downtown Trenton, N.J., and the 
support of local Philadelphia business- 
men for the extremely successful move- 
ment to restore downtown Philadelphia 
and create there the great Independence 
National Historical Park. 

In Trenton, N.J., too, the Greater 
Trenton Chamber of Commerce is plan- 
ning a national campaign to call on 
American students to take part in a na- 
tionwide essay contest on “Why I Would 
Like To Visit Historic Trenton.” To the 
winner will go an all-expense-paid trip 
to Trenton, N.J., for two for a gala 
week of sightseeing, entertainment, and 
prizes. 

Certainly one of the mosf heartening 
and significant steps in many years in 
New Jersey was taken recently when 
Commissioner Salvatore A. Bontempo, 
of the department of conservation and 
economic development, launched a study 
of New Jersey’s historic sites and build- 
ings. Every New Jersey site and build- 
ing of historic importance will now be 
inventoried in a county-by-county sur- 
vey in preparation for the 1964 celebra- 
tion of New Jersey’s 300th birthday. 
Some 2,000 to 3,000 cultural and historic 
sites will be listed and described by the 
survey. Already officials in a number 
of other States have shown deep interest 
in this survey. 

Coordinating the survey, which i§ ex- 
pected to be completed by September 
1960, is Dr. William H. Cole, professor 
emeritus of Rutgers University. Another 
distinguished New Jerseyan who will 
participate in the survey is Dr. Herbert 
B. Butcher, president of the Trenton 
Historical Society, who will head the 
nine-member Mercer County inventory 
committee. Other members of the com- 
mittee from Mercer County are the Rev- 
erend F. Elwood Perkins, Trenton district 
superintendent, Methodist Church; How- 
ard L. Hughes, former Trenton Library 
head; Samuel Mountford, architect; Mrs. 
Eleanor Nolan Shuman, Robert B. Im- 
mordino, Halbert E. Phillips, Walter W. 
Ziegler, and Lewis B. Traver, members of 
the Trenton Historical Society. 

Dr. Richard P. McCormick, professor 
of history at Rutgers University, is chair- 
man of the evaluation committee. Other 
members are Mrs. Kathryn Greywacz, 


. director of the New Jersey State Mu- 


seum; Dr. Roger H. McDonough, New 
Jersey State librarian; Robert N. Lunny, 
New Jersey Historical Society director; 
John Cunningham, author; Alfred Bus- 
sell, State architect; and Mrs. Olga C. 
Atkins, New Jersey State supervisor of 
historic sites. 

New Jersey’s commissioner of conser- 
vation and economic development, Sal- 
vatore A. Bontempo, is to be congratu- 
lated for his foresight and good judg- 
ment in launching this important study, 
and, indeed, for his great good fortune 
in securing the services of such an out- 
standing group of citizens to undertake 
this, an arduous and exacting task. New 
Jersey’s initiative and example in 
launching a statewide historic survey 
heralds a national trend. 

Before concluding my remarks, I would 
like to point out that Dr. Mason W. 
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Gross, president of Rutgers University, 
New Jersey’s State university, at the an- 
nual meeting last fall of the Constitu- 
tional Convention Association of New 
Jersey, urged the establishment of an 
educational and cultural commission to 
advise New Jersey in its quest for sig- 
nificant educational and cultural goals. 
If New Jersey’s commissioner of con- 
servation and economic development can 
establish such a high-level body to sur- 
vey the State’s historical resources, New 
Jersey’s commissioner of education, Dr. 
Frederick M. Raubinger, undoubtedly has 
the authority to create an agency along 
the lines suggested by Dr. Mason W. 
Gross. It is a certainty that New Jer- 
sey’s civic and cultural and business 
leaders would support such a further 
step which would make it possible for 
New Jersey to rival New York State in 
cultural pursuits. ‘These pursuits have 
brought New York immense prestige and 
great wealth, I might add. 

I include as part of my remarks ar- 
ticles from the Trentonian, and the 
Trenton Times-Advertiser, two of New 
Jersey’s greatest newspapers, as well as 
my bill, H.R. 6680, to assist in the task 
of historic preservation at the Federal, 
State, county, and municipal levels of 
government, ; 
{From the Trenton (N.J.) Trentonian, Jan. 

25, 1960] 
SEARCH For Hrsroric Stres Is UNDERWAY 
(By Eleanore Nolan Shuman) 

Although the history of New Jersey is fas- 
cinating and closely connected with that of 
our Nation, there has long been a feeling 
among responsible citizens that perhaps 
some of its story is still unknown and per- 
haps many of its historic sites and struc- 
tures have been overlooked. Some people 
have asked, “Have we preserved the right 
historical and cultural sites? Are we doing 
right by the ones we own? Are there other 
sites more important than the ones we 
already have?” 

The need for answers to these questions 

led Salvatore A. Bontempo, commissioner of 
the department of conservation and eco- 
nomic development, to direct. the: historic 
sites division of his department to investi- 
gate. Asa basis, it was decided to use the 
volume of reliable information, “Historic 
American Building Survey.” Here is listed 
in great detail 1,301 New Jersey buildings of 
historical and cultural value.. The informa- 
tion was collected between 1937 and 1939 by 
the survey group in cooperation with the 
National Park Service, the American Insti- 
tute of Architects and the Library of Con- 
gress. 
In order*to supplement the list of build- 
ings with a list of sites, the historic sites 
division found it necessary to form a State 
citizens advisory committee. Headed by Dr. 
Richard P. McCormick, Rutgers University 
history professor and university historian, 
the committee is composed of such people as 
Mrs. Olga Atkins, supervisor of historic sites; 
Mrs. Kathryn Greywacz, director of the State 
museum; Dr. Roger H. McDonough, State 
librarian; Robert N. Lunny, director of the 
New Jersey Historical Society; Alfred Bussell, 
architect of the State bureau of construction; 
John Cunningham ‘of the Newark News and 
author of books on New Jersey; Dr. William 
H. Cole, retired head of the Rutgers Bureau 
of Research, and this writer. 

The challenging job of discovering and 
cataloging the additional New Jersey histori- 
eal information which now faces Dr. Cole is 
a new kind of research, but one that appeals 
to his interest of long standing in antiques 
and things historical. One of his recent 
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achievements was the preservation of cen- 
turies-old Mettler’s Woods, near East Mill- 
stone. 


’s 21 counties have been charged 
all the resources at their com- 

in listing important places.” 
uary 16, Dr. Cole conducted a re- 
briefing meeting for the representa- 
ves of the central counties of the State at 
the old barracks. The Mercer County dele- 
gation was headed by Dr. Herbert B. Butcher, 


's historic and cultural places will be 
depnetied in the State archives. 

Steps will then be taken to convince the 
legislature to provide funds to continue and 
preserve the selected sites. Sites or struc- 
tures of statewide significance will be de- 
termined and plans made for their preserva- 
tion or perhaps historical or other civic 
groups will undertake to maintain some of 
them. 

If the State committee deems some of the 
sites to be of national significance, they will 
be referred to the National Parks Service, the 
American Institute of Architects or other in- 
terested groups for possible operation or 
preservation. 


“The program,” Dr. Cole explained, “has 
many cultural and social aspects. It will 
also be of aid in planning. When we find 
these places of historical cr cultural signifi- 
cance, we can attempt to save them. Each 
committee is well qualified, but it must have 
all possible cooperation if the survey is to 
be complete and satisfactory. The members 
will, I am sure, welcome suggestions from 
State residents as to any sites which may have 
special significance in the history and de- 
velopment of our State and Nation.” 


{From the Trenton Sunday Times-Adver- 
tiser, Jan. 17, 1960] 


INVENTORY OF Historic Srres IN New JERSEY 
To Be Mabe 


Every New Jersey site of historic impor- 
tance will be inventoried in a county-by- 
county survey in preparation for the 1964 
celebration of the State’s 300th birthday. 

Some 2,000 to 3,000 cultural and historic 
po np a nage a dinp gto 

sponsored by the historic sites 
pa State conservation and economic 
ad-velopment department. 

Six hundred sites will be recommended for 
preservation by a six-member New Jersey 
Committee for Historic Sites Evaluation. 

Coordinating the survey, which should be 
completed by next September, is Dr. William 
H. Cole, Rutgers professor emeritus. 

Dr. Herbert B. Butcher of 15 Whittier Ave- 
nue, president of the Trenton Historical So- 
ciety, will head the nine-member Mercer 
County Inventory Committee. Other Mercer 
members: The Reverend F. Eiwood Perkins, 
Trenton district superintendent, Methodist 
Church; Howard L. Hughes, former Trenton 
Library head; Samuel Mountford, architect; 
Mrs. Eleanor N. Shuman, writer on local his- 
tory; and Robert B. Immardino, Halbert E. 
Phillips, Walter W. Ziegler, and Lewis B. 
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Traver, members of the local historical so- 
ciety. 

Dr. Richard P. McCormick, Rutgers his- 
tory professor, is chairman of the evaluation 
committee. Other members are Mrs. Kathryn 
Greywacz, State museum director; Dr. Roger 
H. McDonough, State librarian; Robert N. 
Lunny, New Jersey Historical Society di- 
rector; John Cunningham, author; Alfred 
Busselle, State architect; and Mrs. Olga C. 
Atkins, State supervisor of historic sites. 

“This survey will enable us to put our his- 
toric house in order,’ said Dr. McCormick 
yesterday during a meeting of the central 
Jersey committee at the Old Barracks. 
Forty-two persons attended. 

Sites will be categorized by period (from 
prehistoric to 1900), style (Jacobean, Geor- 
gian, Dutch, etc.), physical condition, and 
notable features. 

Earlier meetings organized north Jersey 
and south Jersey county committees. 


[From the Trenton (N.J) Trentonian, 
Jan. 25, 1960] 
ProGRESS WITH SENSE 

To many people who are appreciative of 
New Jersey’s deeply rooted historical associa- 
tions, progress is an enemy ever on the 
prowl. At times, beauty and tradition must 
give way to progress, as was the case when 
it became necessary to build a reservoir at 
Round Valley in Hunterdon County. 

More recently, a beauteous portion of 
Morris County was threatened by progress in 
the form of an airport for jet airplanes. 
Fortunately, the uprising against this in- 
trusion seems to have won out. 

And even more recently, it was discovered 
that Green Sergeant’s covered bridge in 
‘Hunterdon County, the last remaining cov- 
ered bridge in New Jersey, finally had given 
way to the weight of the years and traffic 
and was no longer fit for service. ‘The obvi- 
ous answer in a progress-minded age was to 
raze it and make way for a modern structure. 
Lovers of history and sentiment seemed to 
have prevailed, however, and it appears that 
the bridge will remain intact, although it 
will be moved to a different location. 

The airplane, the superhighway, and the 
housing development all must be’served, but 
it isn’t always necessary to serve them by 
sacrificing those things which are or should 
be sacred to Americans. 

[From the Trenton (N.J.) Trentonian, 
Dec. 25, 1959] 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PLANNING VISIT- 
HIsToric-TRENTON CONTEST 


Can you imagine high school students 
throughout the country suddenly doing re- 
search on Trenton? 

The publicity committee of the Greater 
Trenton Chamber of Commerce thinks that’s 
exactly what’s going to happen in the next 
month or so. 

The committee is going to call on Amer- 
ica’s student to take part in a national essay 
contest on “Why I Would Like to Visit 
Historic Trenton.” 

To the winner will go an all expense paid 
trip here for two for a gala week of sight- 
seeing, entertainment and prizes. 

William J. Garry, chairman of the project, 
hopes to have the visit coincide with next 
year’s Easter vacation period. 

In explaining the committee’s objectives, 
Garry, a WBUD executive, declared, ““‘Today’s 
students are tomorrow's businessmen and 
tourists. The more out-of-town people 
know about Trenton the more likely they are 
to locate here, do business here, or visit 
here.” 

He went on to say that the contest ties in 
perfectly with the committee’s goal of pro- 
moting Trenton regionally and nationally. 
“Within the next few months we should have 
thousands of students—and their parents— 
talking about Trenton,” he declared. 
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First step is to establish the contest rules. 
Conferences with local English teachers will 
determine the maximum length of the essay 
as well as techniques for incorporating the 
contest into the curriculum. This phase 
will be handled by Miss Katharine M. Weber 
of WTTM. 


E.R. 6680 


A bill to amend the Historic Sites Act of Au- 
gust 21, 1935, to provide a method for pre- 
serving sites, areas, buildings, objects, and 
antiquities of national, regional, or local 
historical significance which are threatened 
with destruction by federally financed pro- 
grams, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

first section of the Act entitled “An Act to 

provide for the preservation of historic Amer- 
ican sites, buildings, objects, and antiquities 
of national significance, and for other pur- 

poses”, approved August 21, 1935 (16 U.S.C. 

461), is amended to read as follows: 

“That it is hereby declared that it is a 
national policy to preserve for public use 
historic sites, areas (including sections of 
cities), buildings, objects, and antiquities 
of national, regional, or local significanee for 
the inspiration and benefit of the people of 
the United States.”’ 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of such Act (16 U.S.C. 
462) is amended by redesignating paragraph 
(k) a8 paragraph (m) and by adding after 
paragraph (j) the following new paragraphs: 

“(k) Carry out (insofar as practicable and 
appropriate) the same duties and functions 
with respect to historic areas (including sec- 
tions of cities) as those which are specified 
in the preceding paragraphs of this section 
with respect to historic sites, buildings, and 
objects. 

“(1) Protect and preserve, in the manner 
provided in section 8 and through the per- 
formance of such other functions of the type 
described in this section as the Secretary 
may deem appropriate, historic sites, areas 
(including sections of cities), buildings, and 
objects of national, regional, or local signifi- 
cance.” 

“(m) As used in this section the term 
‘objects’, and ‘antiquities’ include objects 
and antiquities of art.” 

Sec. 3. Such Act is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 8. (a) Whenever the Secretary re- 
ceives a petition from any State or political 
subdivision thereof, or from the American 
Institute of Architects, the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, the Commission of 
Fine Arts, the National Wildlife Federation, 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 
the American Association for State and Local 
History, the Natural Resources Council, the 
Wildlife Management Institute, the National 
Parks Association, the American Institute of 
Planners, the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, the Society of Architectural Historians, 
the American Planning and Civic Association, 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Garden Club of America, the American 
Society of Landscape Architects, the Urban 
Land Institute, the American Federation of 
Arts, the National Academy of Design, the 
National Council on Arts and Government, 
the National Art Education Association, the 
National Council of the Arts in Education, 
the College Art Association of America, the 
Artists Equity Association, the American 
Association of Museums, the Joint Commit- 
tee on the National Capital, the National 
Capital Arts Council, or any other organiza- 
tion recognized by the Secretary for purposes 
of this section as being concerned with his- 
toric preservation, alleging that a Federal 
project or program or a State or local project 
or program financed in whole or in part with 
Federal funds will seriously damage or de- 
stroy a historical site, area (including a sec- 
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tion of a city), building, or object of national, 
regional, or local significance,sor upon his 
own motion, the Secretary shall conduct an 
investigation, which shall include (but. not 
be limited to) holding public hearings or 
affording the opportunity for such hearings, 
for the purpose of determining whether or 
not such site, area, building, or object is of 
national, regional, or local historical signifi- 
cance. 

“(b) Whenever the Secretary determines 
under subsection (a) that a site, area, build- 
ing, or object is of national, regional, or 
local historical significance, he shall forth- 
with determine whether or not the proposed 
project or program will seriously damage or 
destroy it. 

“(c) Whenever the Secretary determines 
under this section that a site, area, building, 
or object of national, regional, or local his- 
torical significance will be seriously dam- 
aged or destroyed by a Federal project or 
program (actual or proposed) or by a State 
or local project or program which is or will 
be financed in whole or in part with Federal 
funds, he shall submit such determination 
to the head of the Federal department, 
agency, or instrumentality under the juris- 
diction of which the project or program is 
to be carried out; and after the receipt of 
such determination the head of such depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality shall not 
commence or further proceed with such 
project or program, or expend or approve the 
expenditure of any Federal funds (or further 
Federal funds) for such project or program, 
unless and until such project or program has 
been modified and the plans, specifications, 
and contracts thereunder amended so as to 
provide to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
for the preservation of the historic site, area, 
building, or object involved. Such modifi- 
cation or amendment may be made notwith- 
standing any provision of law limiting the 
right of a department, agency, or instrumen- 
tality to modify a project or program or 
amend plans, specifications, or contracts, but 
shall otherwise be subject to all the provi- 
sions of the law under which the project or 
program is being or will be carried out.” 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior, in 
consultation with the organizations named 
in subsection (a) of section 8 (as added by 
this Act). of the Act of August 21, 1935, and 
other organizations recognized by the Secre- 
tary as being concerned with historic preser- 
vation, shall make a continuing study of the 
tax advantages, technical and financial as- 
sistance, and other incentives which could 
be provided (by legislation and otherwise) 
to promote and encourage the restoration and 
preservation of sites, areas, buildings, ob- 
jects, and antiquities (including objects and 
antiquities of art), in the United States of 
national, regional, or local historical signifi- 
cance by the Federal Government, and by 
States, political subdivisions, private organi- 
gations, and individuals, giving appropriate 
consideration to the methods which have 
been used to encourage such restoration and 
preservation in other countries and in areas 
of the United States where intensive pro- 
grams for historic preservation have been 
successfully carried out, 





Abraham Lincoln and Thaddeus 
Kosciusko 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 12 we commemorate not only 
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the 15ist anniversary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln, but we also mark the 
214th anniversary of the birth of Thad- 
deus Kosciusko, the great Polish states- 
man, military engineer, patriot of two 
continents. 

I should like to indicate in what ways 
these two leaders have much in com- 
mon, but before making such a com- 
parison, let me speak briefly of the life 
of Kosciusko. 

His birthright was Polish. The nat- 
ural splendors of the New World were 
unseen by his young eyes and the demo- 
cratic culture of the American Colonies 
was alien to his noble background. Yet 
from halfway around the world he came 
to share his own vision of liberty and 
justice with the Founding Fathers of our 
country. A true son of Poland, he gave 
of himself, wholly and freely, to the 
cause of the American Revolution, dis- 
tinguishing himself both in combat and 
in the erection of military fortifications. 
A grateful Congress bestowed upon him 
the rank of brigadier general, and the 
appreciative people of his adopted land 
offered him honors and citizenship. But 
the success of the American Revolution 
had intensified his fervent desire to see 
his own homeland free and he returned 
to Poland, 

In his native country he was to know 
few successes in his mission to see Poland 
throw off foreign domination. Once, for 
but a moment, he sat at the head of a 
free Poland and instituted the guarantees 
of constitutional government for which 
he had worked with such dedication. Al- 
though Poland’s freedom was then to be 
shortlived, Kosciuskc had ignited the 
spark of liberty in the hearts of his fellow 
countrymen. Never again, though their 
nation was to be conquered by forces 
from the East and the West, was that 
flame to be snuffed out. 


SPIRIT OF KOSCIUSKO ALIVE TODAY IN POLAND 


Mr. Speaker, the spirit of Kosciusko is 
alive today in Poland. It is as enduring 
as the spirit of Washington and Lincoln 
which is so much a part of the American 
people that it can never be separated 
from us. This common spirit, in Poland 
and in America, will live forever and it 
will, in time, triumph over all tyranny. 

It is natural that most Americans 
think of February 12 primarily as the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln, Yet there 
are more similarities than their date of 
birth between Kosciusko and Lincoln, 
Both were men of peace, yet compelled to 
employ the tools of war. Both dedicated 
most of their lives to the unity of their 
respective nations, yet their example has 
had great impact among peoples all over 
the world. Both were vigorous partici- 
pants in the events of their own day, yet 
they will have an enduring influence 
upon the histories of their respective 
countries. 

Mr. Speaker, it is fitting that on the 
anniversary of the birth of Lincoln and 
Kosciusko, the citizens of Poland and the 
United States, now so sorely tried by 
despotism, should rededicate themselves 
to their heritage of freedom. This spirit 
of freedom, so integrally a part of the 
traditions of both Poland and America, is 
a bond between our peoples that can 
never be broken. 


A1179 
The Right Reverend Edward J. Higgins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. HOLTZMAN, Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me a great deal of pleasure to in- 
clude in the Recorp an article which ap- 
peared in the January 21 issue of the 
Long Island Star-Journal on the Right 
Reverend Edward J. Higgins, of Astoria, 
Long Island, N.Y., who was the founder 
of the Catholic War Veterans 25 years 
ago. 

Monsignor Higgins has served his 
church, his country.and his community 
with distinction and dedication for many 
many years, and I am delighted to have 
this opportunity to add my sincere con- 
gratulations to him and to the members 
of the Catholic War Veterans on their 
silver jubilee. 

The article follows: 


TWENTY-FIVE Years. Later—CwWV Founper’s 
Worps EcHOED 

It is fitting tribute that the words spoken 
more than two decades ago by the Right 
Reverend Edward J. Higgins, of Astoria, are 
being echoed this week during the 4-day 
convention of the Catholic War Veterans at 
Immaculate Conception Church. 

For one thing, Monsignor Higgins founded 
the organization. For another, the conven- 
tion, which celebrates the 25th anniversary 
of the Catholic War Veterans, is being held 
in his home parish. 

Warning against the spread of totalitarian- 
ism, Monsignor marine | said 21 years back 
that “It is better to have biscuits than bul- 
lets.” But he cautioned that when the time 
came to fight for liberties the people of his 
church “would not be afraid to die.” 

Similar words and warnings are being re- 
peated in the auditorium of the Astoria par- 
ish where the veterans are convened for the 
annual—and this year, special—occasion. 

Founded by Monsignor Higgins in 1935, 
the Catholic War Veterans was formed “to 
bring together a body of veterans to help 
fight the spread of communism in the United 
States.” 

A chaplain in the Army during World War 
I, he served at Camp Upton and at the Gen- 
eral Hospital in Dansville. After the 
important roles played by other veterans 
groups, he received permission from Arch- 
bishop Molloy to found the Catholic War 
Veterans in May of 1935 and just 1 month 
later visited Rome to obtain an apostolic 
blessing for the new organization from Pope 
Pius XI. 

Astoria Post No. 1 was formed and became 
the forerunner of some 2,000 units through- 
out the Nation including 33 in Queens whick. 
Monsignor Higgins developed. Some 70,000 
veterans are members. 

Through the years, Monsignor Higgins has 
worked in a dual capacity with the Catholic 
War Veterans and as pastor of Immaculate 
Conception, He organized a rebuilding pro- 
gram in the Astoria parish and in 1951 a new © 
$1,500,000 towered church topped by a 10- 
foot-high lighted cross was erected. 

It was dedicated as a national shrine for 
the Catholic War Veterans. , 

One of the first honors given to the Cath- 
olic War Veterans founder was the medal of 
St. Sebastian, patron saint of the veteran's 
organization, in 1936. St. Sebastian was a 
captain in the Imperial Bodyguard of the 
Roman Army who was ordered put to death 
when he embraced Christianity. Though 
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his body was riddled with arrows, he was 
healed by St. Irene, but later clubbed to 
death by Roman soldiers. 

A stained-glass window in the Catholic 
War Veterans Memorial Chapel at Immacu- 
late Conception was erected to Sebastian, 
known as the Saint of Soldiers. 

Pastor of Immaculate Conception since 
1933, Monsignor Higgins was ordained in 1914 
after studying in St. John’s Seminary. He 
had graduated from St. John’s College 4 
years earlier and to this day he keeps several 
pictures of his football days there in his room 
at the church rectory at 21-47 29th Street. 

He was & curate at several Brooklyn par- 
ishes, assistant pastor at Our Lady of Sor- 
rows in Corona, and. pastor of St. Peter's 
Church in Brooklyn before coming to Im- 
maculate nm 


Conception. 
Born in the old sixth ward of Brooklyn on 
July 7, 1890, he is known to his boyhood 
friends as Edward Joseph. 





Affirmative Action Always Best 
SPEECH 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in these 
critical times, it is imperative that the 
United States—the acknowledged leader 
of the free world—stand firm in its 
agreements and treaties with other na- 
tions and insist that other nations have 
the same respect for us. 

We are all very much aware that it 
is one of the techniques of the principal 
opponent of our system to use every 
means at his disposal to test the mettle 
of the U.S. conviction wherever and 
whenever he can. It is victory for him 
to see this great Nation take a step 
backward from policy when pressure is 
applied. For such an action can be ex- 
ploited as at least an implied admission 
that the policy was wrong in the first 
place, But, more importantly, it can be 
exploited as evidence that this country is 
willing to pursue a course of conciliation 
and appeasement—a course which his- 
tory has revealed most dramatically to 
be sacrificial of national integrity and 
fatal to prestige. 

I like to think of international rela- 
tions in terms of human relations. Fun- 
damentally, the same things move na- 
tions in their relatidns with each other 
@s move human beings in the conduct 
of their lives. The basis for effective 
human relations is respect. If any of 
us is willing to live without the respect 
of our contemporaries, his effectiveness 
is nil. And if any nation, however pow- 
erful, makes a habit of retreating from 
policy under duress, its position in inter- 


Now, this is not to say that I am op- 
posed to change. The United States 
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tions and for the best interest of the 
Nation. 

I am saying that there is and should 
be change; but our treaty policies should 
not be altered solely as the result of 
Executive interpretation. 

A strong case in point is before us to- 
day. Our able and distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Setpen], has placed before this 
body a resolution directly concerned with 
pressures on the United States to adjust 
its traditional treaty posture with re- 
gard to the Republic of Panama and the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

It would be repetitious for me to go 
into the background of this issue; you 
have heard it many times. But the hard 
fact is that the United States is under 
pressure to abandon previous policy with 
regard to the treaties with Panama and 
allow the display of certain symbols of 
Panamanian sovereignty in the Canal 
Zone, where the United States is sover- 
eign. 

Now, where does this pressure origi- 
nate? 

The United States now has pending 
before it the formal request of the Pana- 
manian Government that our policy in 
this regard be changed. This, I call 
proper; and I do not quarrel with it. 

But, we cannot ignore the fact that 
forces nor interested in the nationalistic 
aims of Panama have seized the issue to 
exploit it and attempt to publicly place 
the United States in a position of react- 
ing under duress. This tactic, I do quar- 
rel with, 

There have been indications that the 
President and the Secretary of State are 
giving serious consideration to yielding 
to the pressures without regard to the 
constitutional treaty making and amend- 
ing process. 

Let me make one thing perfectly clear; 
I am not arguing the merits of the va- 
lidity of the properly presented demands 
of the Panamanian Government. I am 
taking issue with the idea that we should 
change policy in Panama by interpreta- 
tion, rather than by the affirmative 
course of exploring the full implications 
of the problem and instituting any action 
needed within the framework of the 
Constitution. : 

That is why I support the resolution 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Setpen ]—which, I might add, was given 
thorough and exhaustive study by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and the 
Subcommittee on Inter-American Af- 
fairs, of which Mr. SeLpen and I are 
members, Mr. SELDEN being chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

All Mr. SELDEN’s resolution says is that 
we, the Members of this Congress, be- 
lieve that any change in policy regard- 
ing Panama should be promulgated af- 
firmatively—by treaty or amendment— 
and not by interpretation, which would 
leave some doubt as to whether we are 
reacting to pressure or to the existence 
of just reason. 

The people of the United States and 
the people of Panama have been friends 
for many years, and we all want that 
friendship to endure. We also appreci- 
ate their strong nationalism. But, we 
cannot allow these considerations to 
move us to depart from long-established 
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policy without full regard for all the 
implications’ of such a departure, and 
without submitting the issue to consti- 
tutional process. 

The respect we have earned is too 
valuable to be jeopardized by doing 
otherwise. I hope all my colleagues, on 
both sides of the aisle, will join in sup- 
port of this resolution, which merely is 
a way of saying, “Let us do things right.” 





Pollution Remains Critical Problem in 
Many Areas of State and Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the Appleton, Wis., Post- 
Crescent of October 3, 1959: 

Hicu FisH KxLL—PoLivuTIon REMAINS CRIT- 
ICAL PROBLEM IN MANY AREAS OF STATE AND 
NATION 

(By Ben Lewis) 

Wavusav.—A putrifying smell arose from 
the drainage ditch and hung heavy in the 
afr. It was paradise to an army of flies. 
But it was sickening to man. 

A thick scum, deposited by a flow of milky 
liquid, lined the ditch bottom. Quack grass 
and small plants along the sides turned 
brownish black, as if burned to death by the 
water's toxicity. 

The ditch ended a quarter mile down the 
road where its contents drained into a 
small stream. On one side of the road the 
creek was clean, clear, harmless. On the 
other it was contaminated and dangerous. 


DEATH TO FISH 


It had been transformed into a carrier of 
death to fishes. And when toxicity runs its 
course, deposits become fertilizer, causing 
dense growths of aquatic vegetation and al- 
gae. 

This is pollution—a problem not only in 
Wisconsin but throughout the United States. 

Hundreds of thousands of Wisconsin fish 
die annually because of it. Productive 
waters become sterile. Rivers are choked 
with vegetation and sludge. 

Corrective measures have and are being 
taken. But progress is too slow. Too many 
people ignore the law. Cheese factories, 
papermills, cesspools continue to drain 
wastes into public waters. 

When is it going to stop? 

Let’s go back to our little tributary stream. 
What's contaminating it? And why is such 
@ small brook, far from major waters, so 
important? 

TOXIC MIXTURE 

Source of pollution, in this case, is a 
cheese factory. After milk is brought in, 
containers are washed. And the combina- 
tion of milk and water is then drained into 
the ditch. 

This mixture is toxic enough. But even 
worse is whey drained from a tank and 
channeled into the ditch. 

Although these wastes are odoriferous and 
deposit a scumlike substance those aren’t 
the main causes for alarm. It’s the drop- 
ping of the water's oxygen content to a dan- 
gerously low point that is of chief concern. 

Tiny tributary streams in themselves are 
not too important. If they contain any fish 
they are minnows. ssut each empties into a 
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large body of water. And many are chief 
contributors to flowages. 

Enough damage is caused during warm 
months of the year. But the problem be- 
comes critical when flowages ice over. 


NEED OXYGEN 


Pish require oxygen. Polluted streams 
supply little of that. So a flowage fed by 
these creeks is destined to a severe winter 
fish kill. 

Such has been the case with the Big Eau 
Pleine flowage in Marathon County. At one 
time this was a most productive body of 
water. It could be again if pollution would 
stop. 

Are industrialists taking steps to avoid 
pollution? Many are * * * and at great 
expense and effort to themselves. They real- 
ize the importance of clean water. 

Too many others, however, knowingly and 
willingly continue practices which result in 
pollution. They may be apprehended from 
time to time, but the usual fine of $25 
doesn’t make much of an impression. 

Stronger action must be taken if we are to 
stop the polluting of our waters. 





The Elkhart Truth and the La Porte Her- 
ald-Argus Oppose Eisenhower’s Plan 
To Raise Gas Tax Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, 
among the several newspapers published 
in the congressional district I have the 
honor to represent, the Third of Indiana, 
there are two which consistently produce 
some of the most intelligent editorials 
that I believe are to be found in the 
United States. These newspapers are the 
La Porte Herald-Argus and the Elkhart 
Truth. 

Two good examples of the thoughtful 
editorials to be found in these news- 
papers are the following on the subject 
of President Eisenhower’s.proposal this 
year for another increase in the Federal 
gasoline tax. 


I strongly favor building more high- 
ways but, along with many other citizens 
of Indiana, I want to see more evidence 
than the administrations of former Gov. 
George Craig and our present Governor, 
Harold Handley, have given that Hoosier 
taxpayers are actually getting adequate 
highways for their gas tax money. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the La Porte Herald-Argus, Feb. 1, 
1960} 
Gas Tax PROposAL 


If there is anything certain in politics, the 
probability that Congress will not grant 
President Eisenhower’s request for a half 
cent increase in the present Federal gasoline 
tax is a safe assumption. Congress is in no 
mood to raise any tax so far reaching in effect 
and already at a height, now 4 cents a 
gallon, which helps spur the current, steady 
movement of purchase of small cars in this 
country. 7 

With the Federal gasoline tax at 4 cents 
and with State gasoline tax averages a bit 
more than 6 cents, the consumer is paying 
about 10’cents fuel tax now. He also pays 
registration fees, driver license fees, excise 
taxes on cars, tires, and parts. And in many 
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States, as in Indiana, he pays a personal 
property tax on his vehicle. 

To frame the issue another way, John Q. 
Driver in paying approximately 10 cents a 
gallon in Federal and State taxes is just 
about equaling in taxes the selling price of 
regular grade gasoline at refineries in the 
midcontinent and the gulf coast. 

Granted the Nation is now enveloped in a 
flerce struggle against a transportation oc- 
topus which clogs our arteries of travel, im- 
perils our lives and adds immeasurably to 
society’s complexity of problems and that to 
win a measure of triumph in the struggle 
calls for vast -and continuing expenditures, 
still the issue is very real whether the pres- 
sures of gasoline taxes are not approaching 
the point where they tend to price gasoline 
out of the market. 

As one reaction, the consumer is turning 
to small cars which consume less fuel as one 
way of beating the already high tax. Fuel 
economy has become a major factor in to- 
day’s car buying. This year, the automobile 
industry figures, sales of small cars, both 
domestic and foreign, will be between 25 and 
30 percent of the total sales. 

Highway construction and the financing 
of our whole complicated vehicular trans- 
portation system to make it safer and more 
convenient demand constantly more. money 
but excessive taxation on fuel, hitting heavily 
the little fellow, the rank and file of car 
owners in the Nation, threatens now to be- 
come increasingly ineffective as a fund- 
raising method. 

There are no present signs the total income 
from gasoline taxes is to decline, as there is 


- the growing number of vehicles and drivers 


to consider, but the present scale of gasoline 
taxes, State and Federal, probably represents 
a maximum precariously close to excessive. 
Before long it might begin to defeat its own 
purpose. Congress apparently senses, and 
rightly, that no increase is desired by the 
people. 


[From the Elkhart Truth, Jan. 30, 1960] 
Feperat Gas Hixe? Wr? 


President Eisenhower has asked for an in- 
crease in the Federal gas tax from 4 to 4.5 
cents per gallon. 

Congress shauld look that one over skep- 
tically. 

The new Federal road construction pro- 
gram should proceed reasonably fast. But 
we have an idea the program could be 
speeded up by finding ways to save on tax 
funds now being appropriated. 

For instance: 

Congressmen on the subcommittee that 
has been investigating this interstate high- 
way program have begun to make “clucking 
sounds” about what’s been found. 

These findings won’t be made public until 
hearings open in mid-February. 

But from the tone of the clucks, investi- 
gators have been finding plenty to worry 
about. 

Representative Watrer S. Bartnc, Demo- 
crat, of Nevada, says the Department of Jus- 
tice has informed him that highway viola- 
tions have, to its knowledge, occurred in 
Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Missouri, Tennes- 
see, and Texas. 

Criminal prosecutions are pending in these 
States which involve allegations of fraud 
and conspiracy. 

It has been pointed out that witnesses took 
the fifth amendment more than 200 times in 
Senate hearings on land-grabbing on only 
a few projects in one State. 

Barinc has complained about “elaborate 
geometric interchange designs and expensive 
superstructure planning.” ; 

Naturally Democrats in Congress will 
stress criticism of this kind in an attempt 
to make political capital. 

But the present woes of our highway pro- 
gram can’t be blamed all on the GOP ad- 
ministration in Washington by any means. 


Al1181 
One big problem has been chaos resulting 
from the Pederal Act passed by Con- 


raised authorizations for highway aid far be- 
yond the revenue capacity of the highway 
trust fund. ’ 

Crash programs which ignore the basic 
need to give the motorist taxpayer his 
*s worth are hardly the answer. 

It may be that the research project on 
highway paving matertals, now nearing com- 
pletion in Dlinois, will point the way to 
greater efficiency and saving. 

Should the proposed gas tax boost. be 
added to the average State gas tax, it would 
bring to 33 .cents the combined taxes paid 
out of every dollar spent for gasoline. 

The motorist js soaked heavily now. 

Let’s not soak him again if we can pos- 
sibly avoid it. 
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Realism and Recognition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11,1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Canada 
defers recognition of and full relation- 
ships with Red China only because of the 
constant pressure exerted by our State 
Department. 

The Globe and Mail, of Toronto; which 
perhaps ranks as Canada’s most infiu- 
ential newspaper, carries great weight 
with the Diefenbaker government. This 
Globe and Mail editorial indicated that it 
will not be long before Canada abandons 
the unrealistic China policy to which she 
now reluctantly pretends to adhere be- 
cause of our insistent demand. 


Under a previous consent, I include the 
editorial which appeared in the Globe 
and Mail on Monday, February 8, 1960: 

REALISM AND RECOGNITION 


The Canadian Government has been given 
further evidence that a great many Cana- 
dians are uneasy about this country’s rela- 
tionship—or rather, lack of relationship— 
with China. At the annual meeting last 
week of the National Progressive Conserva- 
tive Student Federation, there was an in- 
tensive debate on the subject, in which Ex- 
ternal Affairs Minister Green and his Parlia- . 
mentary Secretary, Mr, Wallace Nesbitt, were 
grilled for more than an hour. 

The heart of the discussion was whether 
Canada should or should not grant diplo- 
matic recognition to China; a resolution call- 
ing for such recognition was defeated after 
Mr. Green said—as he has said cn previous 
occasions—that if Ottawa established diplo- 
matic relations with Peiping, it would be 
dealing “a grevious blow to countries which 
are standing up to the Communists in Asia.” 
On the other side of the argument, one 
student delegate denounced the Nationalist 
regime on Formosa as of a sort that would 
make us blush. 

This, at the moment, is the essential 
point—more essential than establishing 
diplomatic relations with Peking. On the 





China—which Canada does recognize, or, at 
any rate, whose legitimacy Canada accepts 
in the United Nations and elsewhere. 











to dealings. with 
sooner or later we must, we will 
end 


Let us suppose that a minute proportion 
of the Canadian population had established 
themselves on one of our offshore islands. 


ernment 
these squatters on it as the authentic Ca- 
nadian Government. Would we not, as a 
first condition of improved relations between 
Ottawa and Peking, require Peking to stop 
insulting us in this manner, to give up this 
ridiculous make-believe? 

It is just such a make-believe that Canada 
is maintaining in regard to Formosa today. 
And not only does it preclude any improve- 
ment of relationships between this country 
and China; it also sullies Canada’s relation- 
ship with other nations, among them Can- 
ada’s allies in Europe. These nations as- 
sume (are they not precisely correct?) that 
Canada goes along with the Formosa fool- 
ishness in order to placate the United States, 
which is the chief protector and benefactor 
of Generalissimo Chiang. These nations are 
thus given room for doubt as to the inde- 
pendence of Canada’s foreign policy. They 
could be reassured; Canada’s position with 
them and with the world would be strength- 
ened if on this issue she parted company 
with the United States. 

The realities of China, of living and deal- 
ing with China, will have to be faced at 
some future point. Even Washington is be- 
ginning to admit this; last month State 
Secretary Herter took the first small step 
when he said that in any East-West disarma- 
ment agreement Chinese participation was 
“inevitable.” 

But before Washington or Ottawa or Lon- 
don can be realistic about China they must 
stop being unrealistic about Formosa. They 
must disencumber themselves, fully and 
finaliy, of this “Nationalist China” which 
represents no nation on earth, of this “free 
China” whose 10 million unwilling subjects 
enjoy no more freedom than the 670 million 
people who live in the real China under the 
real Chinese Government. 





Your Old Passport May Have New Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
Frances Knight, Director of the Passport 
Office, Department of State, is a remark- 
able gir! and she is doing a terrific job in 
her assignment. 

Susan Powers, contributing writer for 
the Washington Evening Star, in last 
night’s issue of this Capital paper, de- 
scribed the revolution accomplished by 
Miss Knight in the Passport Office which 

inspired 





the land. The article by Miss Powers 
follows: 
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Your O.tp Passporr May Have New Loox 
(By Susan Powers) 


Foreign immigration officers may be in for 
a surprise before many more tourist seasons 
roll around, thanks to a Washington woman. 

She is Frances Knight, Director of the 
Passport Office of the Department of State, 
and it’s her job to provide proper identifica- 
tion for protection of U.S. citizens traveling 
abroad. 

To this end she is currently spearheading 
a campaign that will result in a new look, 
plus greater efficiency in the international 
identification document. 

In her first interview on the subject of 
changes, Miss Knight had this to say: With 
733,000 passports issued last year—20,000 of 
them alone to commercial travelers—some- 
thing must be done about the passport. 

The something that she proposes starts 
with replacing the old green cloth cover, and 
the change continues right on through the 
document’s size, descriptive data, and visa 
pages. 

The primary change is the cover because 
the first impression with documents, as often 
with people, is the most lasting. 

“An American citizen abroad is a repre- 
sentative of the United States. Presenting 
a soiled passport is like presenting a soiled 
business card,” she says. 

The present cloth cover is inefficient; it 
frays with wear and tends to separate from 
its backing in hot, humid weather, she adds. 


PLASTIC COVERS 


The new cover probably will be made of 
plastic, and tests are now being conducted 
to determine that material’s durability and 
appearance after temperature changes and 
excessive use. Another consideration in the 
final choice of cover material will be its 
flexibility. To avoid replacement cost, the 
new pasport must be capable of use in the 
machines now operating. 

As for passport size, Miss Knight would 
reduce the present measuroment of 3% 
by 6% inches to a more compact 3% by 5% 
inches, Again, this would be more practical. 

More women travel than men, and a 
smaller passport will fit more easily into a 
woman’s purse, she feels. It will help the 
men, too, says Miss Knight, especially in 
preventing loss. (It’s true, 57 percent of 
the passports lost last year were lost by men.) 
The present size passport is designed to fit 
into @ man’s inner coat pocket. When he 
takes off his coat, he often says an unwitting 
goodby to his passport. 

The interior of the document would be 
renovated, too, if Miss Knight’s recommen- 
dations go through. She would place the 
picture and descriptive data pages side by 
side, insuring an easier means of rapid 
identification. 

With a total of 5 years’ validity to the pres- 
ent passport, Miss Knight also feels the need 
of a special issue of the document, upping 
the current 20 pages to a possible count of 50. 
This, also, would be for the, benefit of those 
commercial travelers who at present carry 
awkward, and easy to lose, extension pages 
attached to their passports. ’ 

There’s a chance that the old “greenback” 
green color may be changed, too. Blue, 
maroon, and grey, as well as green, all look 
good in the proposed plastic coverings. 
Perhaps, suggests Miss Knight with a twinkle 
in her eyes, a public opinion poll among 
American women could determine the most 
popular color—or maybe the final choice 
could be a fluorescent shade, to aid the 
traveler in finding that mislaid document he 
had “just a minute ago.” 


HER RECORD 


If all the proposed changes—shape, size, 
cover, color, and format—sound a bit ambi- 
tious for a one-woman project, take a look at 
what the Passport Director has already done 
in her less than 5 years on the job. 
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Annual output of passports has increased 
in number over 200,000 since 1955, yet they 
are now being produced more rapidly, at the 
rate of 10 per minute. This is due in large 
part to the change from a vertical to hori- 
zontal position of the descriptive data page. 

It used to take several weeks for processing. 
Current time from reception of application _ 
to issuance of passport is 3 days. 

Nonsmiling black and white pictures have 
been replaced by a more natural picture, in 
color, contributing to more pleasant travel 
and more accurate identification. All these 
changes have been brought about under the 
direction of Miss Knight. 

Having accomplished this much, Miss 
Knight is seb to complete her renovation of 
the U.S. passport. And, she candidly admits, 
the biggest obstacles in her way are men. 

“Men buck change. They shy away from 
it—it makes them feel insecure.” 

“My difficulty,” she says, “is in proving to 
the male officials concerned that my recom- 
mendations will be a practical improvement 
on an official document; they’re not just a 
woman’s whim to make the passport more 
glamorous.” 

It may take a while for these changes to 
receive the official stamp of approval, Miss 
Knight admits. “Perhaps I won’t have an 
answer to all the problems concerned this 
year. But,” she adds, quickly and firmly, 
“there will be an answer.” 

From her past record, you can bet your 
vaccination certificate against 42 pesetas 
that there will be, too. 





If Lincoln Were Here Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Roy M. Harrop, 
of Omaha, Nebr., wrote the following 
article. It is very timely and appro- 
priate. 

Mr. Harrop is national chairman, Na- 
tional Commercial Travelers Economic 
Security Foundation, Inc. 

The article follows: 

Ir LINCOLN WERE Here Now 


On February 12 Americans will celebrate 
the 15ist birthday of Abraham Lincoln, 
the great emancipator, and one of America’s 
greatest statesmen, constitutional lawyer and 
champion of solvency of the United States of 
America, In the crisis of 1863 Honest Abe 
saved this Republic when the Nation, after 
83 years of the War Between the States, pub- 
lic credit was on the verge of ruin and a 
bleeding, bankrupt nation was restored to 
solvency when he authorized Congress to 
issue full legal tender currency, good for all 
debts public and private, free from interest 
and taxation. 

We are again at the crossroais of destiny 
with a debt burden in the colossal volume 
approximately a thousand billion dollars, 
which includes the national debt, State 
municipal and private debts. Our national 
debt, caused by deficit spending, has now 
reached $290 billion, all of which is bor- 
rowed credit, and foisted upon us by inter- 
national bankers under the privately owned 
Federal Reserve bank system which must be 
paid through taxation by the people of 
the United States. 

We cannot forget the millions of men of 
all nations who laid down their lives in 
World War f, Il, and the Korean war, who, 
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not realizing they were the pawns of the 
scheme of international bankers to gain 
control of the world through the control of 
money and credit monopoly which: produced 
a Gebt-credit slavery syst~m, under a one- 
world government scheme (the United Na- 
tions) did not realize they might spend the 
remainder of their lives in a foreign prison, 
and some are still serving a sentence in 
Chinese Communist prisons. 

If Lincoln were here today, his concep- 
tion of a world court would be far removed 
from an alien supergovernment. He would 
recognize no international flag, nor the con- 
sent to reduction of the U.S, Government as 
.@ mendicant to peaceful coexistence with 
international communism. He would never 
submit to a program of surrendered rights 
and policies (but would hold fast to the 
Constitution of the United States) who by 
summit agreements would transfer the right 
to declare war from the Congress to the 
United Nations, or the submission of the 
Monroe Doctrine, or our immigration policy, 
foreign giveaways, our control of the 
Panama Canal and our foreign possessions, 
or any other question vital to our rights, 
liberties and the pursuit of happiness, to an 
alien court in contravention of our destiny 
under our Constitution. 

Lincoln once said: “I appeal to you to con- 
stantly bear in mind that not with poli- 
ticians, not with presidents, not with office- 
seekers, but with you, is the question, Shall 
the Union and shall the liberties of this 
country be preserved to the latest genera- 
tion?” 

Our problems today are equally grave and 
perplexing. Having reached the forks of 
the road, which way shall we Americans go? 
Standing between civilization and chaos, 
destiny is hidden here; there is no halfway 
ground, We must choose between the Com- 
munist scheme of peaceful coexistence under 
the United Nations world government, which 
would make slaves of the U.S. citizens, or ad- 
here to our U.S. Constitution that we may 
survive and live, and as Abraham Lincoln 
. said that “government of the people, for the 
people and by the people may not perish 
from the earth.” 





Ninety Miles to Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING | 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I sa- 
lute Mr. Ken Woodman, the alert and 
well-informed editor of the Mansfield 
News Journal of Mansfield, Ohio, for his 
editorial of February 7, 1960, entitled 
“Ninety Miles to Communism” which I 
believe reflects clearly the concern of 
many people in my congressional dis- 
trict with reference to our Government’s 
policy of extreme patience toward the 
Castro regime in Cuba. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include for the considera- 
tion of my colleagues, particularly those 
serving on the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, this hard hitting, no holds barred 
editorial which I believe typifies the 
thinking of every red blooded American 
who revolts at anything resembling ap- 
peasement: 

NINETY MILES TO COMMUNISM 

Ninety miles from the mainland of the 
United States a dictatorship has been estab- 
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lished by murder, false and 
public thievery. Holding positions of power 
are men known to have close connections 
with the Communist Party and Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

The people of the United States are being 
required to financially support this dictator- 
ship by paying 2 cents extra on each pound 
of sugar they buy. 

Speaking so all the world can hear, the 
President of the United States says this 
Nation will invoke no economic sanctions 
and take no military steps to disturb the 
Castro dictatorship of Cuba. 

This is also saying, in effect, that the 
American people will continue to be taxed 
at their grocery stores for the financial sup- 
port of the Castro regime. 

Apparently it is morally all right for the 
Communists to infiltrate Cuba. 

Apparently it is morally all right for the 
Communists to have a stooge at the head of 
the Cuban military which has’ supplanted 
the courts and conducts drumhead trials for 
Cuban citizens who can expect on justice 
under law, but only the merciless whim of 
a dictator. 

Apparently it is all right for the Commu- 
nist-infiltrated government to seize farms 
and businesses without payment to the own- 
ers on the pretext of benefiting the people, 
when the move is clearly one to try to keep 
the dictatorship solvent. 

But apparently it is morally wrong for 
the United States to make any move what- 
soever to prevent the establishment of a 
pro-Communist dictatorship on its doorstep. 

Apparently it is morally wrong for the 
United States to act to protect the property 
of its citizens on an island closer than 
Hawali or Alaska. 

Apparently it is morally wrong to stop 
looting the pockets of American housewives 
on grounds that it might upset an out- 
spoken foe of the United States who ha- 
rangues for hours against us. : 

This is not only nonsense, it is dangerous. 

Our State Department has noted with 
great satisfaction that since the President 
announced the U.S. will continue to finance 
the Cuban dictatorship through our sugar 
price and quota system. Castro’s attacks on 
the United States have ameliorated. 

Isn’t that marvelous. 

Castro isn’t going to bark quite so loud at 
the hand that feeds him. All he is going to 
do is turn his country over lock, stock, and 
barrel to the sworn enemies of the American 
way of life. 

We prate of liberty and justice and the good 
life for all the downtrodden nations of the 
world, yet almost within sight of our seacoast 
we let an unshaven fanatic and his Commu- 
nist henchmen abolish all justice, trample on 
personal liberty, and establish a political 
system designed to provide a good life only 
for the Communist hierarchy. 

To the world our prattle must sound mean- 
ingless indeed. 

They see us as _a great nation so cowed by 
our own doctrine of noninterference that we 
actually support a dictatorship which 
crushes the very ideals we say we stand for. 

It seems that nonintervention is only for 


us. 

The Communist may intervene in Cuba. 
We may not.. 

And this is true only because we make it 
true. The United States is stronger than 
the Communists. They could not intervene 
in Cuba if we did not permit it. 

Have our notions of morality, our concepts 
of justice become so twisted that we must, 
by inaction and financial blood donating, 
foster the very evils we seek to combat? 

Have we, crying justice, become the un- 
just? 

Have we, babbling morality, become the 
immoral? 

We had better find out before we reap the 
whirlwinds of the whole world’s disrespect. 
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Establishment of a Federal Commission 
Urged To Implement Public Law 
86-90 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to etxend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter of 
transmittal from Mr. Spas T. Raikin, 
secretary general, American Friends of 
the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations, Inc., 
with headquarters in New York City, 
with which he forwards a copy of a reso- 
lution adopted at the annual convention 
of his organization held in New York 
City on December 20, 1959: 

AMERICAN FRIENDS OF THE 
ANTI-BOLSHEVIK BLoc or NATIONS, INC., 
New York, N:Y., February 2, 1960. 
Hon. Danrez J. Fioop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: It is my privilege to bring to your 
attention the resolution of the annual con- 
vention of our association, held in New York 
on December 20, 1959, and to request your 
support for our views by joining with other 
US. Senators and Congressmen and work for 
the implementation of our demand that a 
Federal commission be constituted to carry 
out to the fullest the intent of Public Law 
86-90. 

We will appreciate it if you could advise 
us of your actions on this. matter. 


Most respectfully yours, 
Spas T. Rakin, 


Whereas the United States is engaged in 
a struggle for survival with the forces of 
Russian Communist im un- 
orthodox war which has been provoked by 
and is now fully supported by the Russian 
Government; 

Whereas the unorothodox war provoked by 
the Russian Government is directed at all 
the free nations of the world, with the United 
States as the primary target of this war; 

Whereas this unorothodox Russian war- 
fare has resulted in the violent overthrow of 
many free and independent governments 
and the Russian occupation of these for- 
merly independent -nations, among which 
are: Albania, Bulgaria, Cossackia, Byelo- 
russia, Croatia, Armenia, Georgia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Czechia, Slovakia, 
Poland, Turkestan, Serbia, Idel-Ural, 
Ukraine, East Germany, China, North Korea, 
North Vietnam, and Rumania; 

Whereas the Russian nation alone among 
all the nations of the U.S.S.R. has fatled to 
know by firsthand experience the blessings 
of freedom and individual liberty in the 
result of which most of the Russian people 
became an easy prey to the Communist 
regime; ; 

Whereas the peoples of the non-Russian 
nations in the U.SS.R., who comprise the 
large majority of peoples of the U.S8.S.R., are 


efforts of Moscow to win their war against 
the United States and other free nations; 
Whereas the overwhelming majority of the 
people of the Russian captive nations out- 
side the U.S.S.R. have made common cause 
with the non-Russian nations in the US.S.R. 
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and all seek the overthrow of the modern- 
day Russian Empire; 

Whereas the Department of State has 


of the 86th Congress have given public rec- 
ognition to the aspirations and the yearnings 
of all the peoples of the captive non-Russian 
nations of the modern-day Russian Empire 
for liberty, freedom and national independ- 
ence through the passage of Public Law 
86-90, signed by the President of the United 
States, by which Captive Nations Week reso- 
tution is to be nationally observed each year; 

Whereas this enlightened action by Con- 
gress is a potentially powerful weapon for 
peace and merits the unceasing support by 


F 
| 
: 


Congress be urged to maintain the initiative 
for a just and lasting peace by taking steps 
to certain that the intent of Public 
Law 86-90 is fully exploited during 1960 and 
for each succeeding year until peace is won; 
er 

Resolved, That the 86th Congress be urged 
a Federal commission with the 
necessary authority to implement to the 
fullest the intent of Public Law 86-90. 


‘ 
: 
: 





Inadequate Protection from Radiation 
Will Create Workmen’s Compensation 
Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following speech by 
Mr. Leo Goodman, atomic energy ad- 
visor of the United Automobile Workers, 
delivered to the Conference of Southern 
Association of Workmen’s Compensation 
Administrators in Lexington, Ky., on 
August 21, 1959. 

This revealing speech calls attention 
to British action as well as concern over 
workmen compensation problems raised 
by the new radioactive age. 

The text of Mr. Goodman’s remarks 
follows: 

INADEQUATE PROTECTION FroM RADIATION WILL 
CREATE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION CRISIS 
(Statement of Leo Goodman, atomic energy 

adviser, UAW, to Conference of Southern 

Association of Workmen’s Compensation 

Admi Lexington, Ky., August 21, 

1959.) 

The South is fortunately blessed with the 
resources which changed nuclear science from 
a theoretical and laboratory activity into a 
decisive military weapon, and more recently 
a tool of great potential benefit to mankind. 
Iam sure that Oak Ridge is the name known 
throughout the world. In the past the as- 
sociation of that name was solely with the 
mushroom cloud produced by the explosion 
of the atom bomb. Today Oak Ridge is even 
more well known as the source of thousands 
of radioactive isotopes which are used 
throughout the wprid. I think a brief re- 
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view of the atomic energy industry is in 
order if we are to comprehend the full scope 
of the problem which we face. 


THE OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY INDUSTRY 


There are two major divisions of what is 
increasingly known as the atomic energy in- 
dustry. First, the largest is the Federal 
Government’s activities under the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the various branches 
of the Department of Defense. Since the es- 
tablishment of the Manhattan Engineering 
District with its initial allocation of $6,000 in 
1941, there has been appropriated a total 
of over $22 billion to be expended under 
the atomic exergy program, Of this amount 
over $7.5 billion represents investment in 
plant and equipment. The number of em- 
ployees direct and indirect, approximates 
150,000. In the private sector, according to 
testimony presented to the Congress this 
year, 14 firms represent 85 percent of all 
activity, and some 5,000 organizations are 
currently engaged in the use of nuclear 
science either through the establishment of 
a laboratory or facility, or through the use 
of radioactive isotopes produced in a Gov- 
ernment-owned installation. I estimate that 
there are over 1 million employees in the 
5,000 industrial plants, mills, and institu- 
tions which are using radioactive isotopes in 
industrial processes today. 

I would like to approach the problems we 
face with certain basic assumptions. These 
are not my own assumptions but rather those 
which I have garnered from others who have 
spoken on this same topic of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws in relation to radiation 
injuries. 

Assumption No. 1 is, “We should proceed 
on the hypothesis that a harmless dose of 
radiation does not exist.” 

A second assumption which I believe will 
have universal acceptance is that, “It is fair 
to say that the sources of radiation will 
increase many fold during the next 10 years 
and that nuclear powerplants will increase 
in number, size and capacity of output.” 

Many outstanding organizations such as 
the National Academy of Sciences, and the 
United Nations Scientific Committee on the 
Effects of Atomic Radiation, have 
extensively on the influence of ionizing radi- 
ation on human beings. These reports 
make clear that serious health problems are 
being created if undue radiation exposure 
occurs. Every organization which has stud- 
ied this problem, of course, recommends that 
the highest social standards in plants ex- 
tracting and producing fissionable materials, 
producing atomic energy and using its prod- 
ucts should be taken both in the interests 
of the workers employed and for the public 
at large. Some who would prefer to main- 
tain the status quo, that is the status quo 
prior to the establishment of Oak Ridge, will 
tell you that there is no serious problem, that 
we have always lived with radiation, and 
that the dial on your wristwatch, or your 
television set, or the shoe x-ray machine, 
will produce as serious a problem as the 
development of the atomic energy industry. 
Those who believe these stories will face a 
sad awakening in the future. Possibly one 
way to illustrate the difference in the radia- 
tion problem today from that of the past 
would be to analyze the amount of radiation 
realized from the reactor accident which 
occurred in Canada in November of 1952. 
The amount of radioactivity released in that 
one accident exceeded by 1,200 times the 
amount of radiation released by all radium 
which had been refined in the world up to 
that date. 

Another reactor accident at Windscale, 
England, produced more radiation than the 
bomb which was dropped on Hiroshima, 
Japan. 

Not all radiation accidents have happened 
in other countries. Some of you may be 


. 
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familiar with the Kellogg case which oc- 
curred in Houston, Tex. If you are not 
familiar with it, there is some detail regard- 
ing this story in an article in Look maga- 
zine for September 3, 1957. But even more 
significant is the accident which occurred 
in Darby, Conn. Some detail of this acci- 
dent can be found in an article printed in 
American Weekly for February 24, 1957. In 
that case an electrician took a capsule of 
cobalt 60, which was hanging in the midst of 
a construction job, put it in his pocket, and 
subsequently in the glove compartment of 
his automobile, and then traveled around 
the community for 34% days before the 
geiger counter at the plant gate revealed the 
location of the missing capsule of cobalt 60. 
The workers who accompanied him on his 
daily ride to and from the job are suing in 
the Federal courts, but the more serious 
aspect of this case is the exposure of pos- 
sibly hundreds who were in the vicinity of 
the man carrying an uncovered capsule of 
cobalt 60, or his automobile which is known 
to have been on the parking lot of the grocery 
store near his home. 

Now the problem we face here today is— 
what do we do about the injury which oc- 
curs through the widespread use of this new 
science. We of organized laber would oppose 
any effort to abandon the use of this new 
science. But we do not believe that the 
chance victim of exposure should be re- 
quired to pay the costs which result from the 
negligence or inevitable acident which pro- 
duce radiation exposure both to the worker 
on his job and any person exposed by chance, 

Cases are now in the courts all over the 
United States, whether it be Houston, Tex.; 
Hartford, Conn.; or New York City. The 
only case which I am aware of which has 
been processed through the Supreme Court 
in the Anglo Saxon world is Thoonen v, 
Commonwealth of Australia. This case has 
been through the supreme court of that 
country, and an award of £40,000 ($112,000) 
has been sustained. That case was surpris- 
ingly similar to the case in Darby, Conn., 
where an electrical worker picked up a cap- 
sule of cobalt 60 and put it in his pants pock- 
et. He sued for criminal negligence. Most 
of the testimony in the trial court was medi- 
cal evidence relating to the character of the 
injury. It may be that when the court cases 
here in the United States reach final decision, 
that serious attention will be given to find- 
ing a solution to the problem. 

I recommend that you check into the ac- 
tion taken by Parliament in London these 
past few weeks. There Parliament, after ex- 
tensive debate, adopted the nuclear instal- 
lations (Licensing and Insurance Act, 1959). 
In behalf of the Crown the act was described 
on the floor of the House of Lords where it 
was introduced by Minister of the Crown, 
Paymaster-General Maudling, who said: 

“I come next to the question of liability. 
I take, first, the licensees, namely, the na- 
tionalized industries or the private enter- 
prises which own the installations: There 
will be placed on them an absolute liability 
toward everyone, including their employees, 
who may in any way be hurt or damaged by 
the emission of radioactive substances from 
their installations, and this absolute liabili- 
ty will replace or subsume their common law 
liability, which is now limited to cases of 
negligence. The only qualification of this 
absolute liability is the natural qualification 
where contributory negligence can be estab- 
lished. If so, that can be pleaded in miti- 
gation of damage. 

“The absolute liability will apply to every- 
thing that happens on the site’of the nuclear 
installation and anything that emerges from 
it whether by reason of the operation of the 
reactor or the discharge of waste, and it 
will also apply to any hurt or damage caused 
in the course of the transport of irradiated 
fuel elements. 
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“We therefore feel that the bill, as drafted, 
will place upon the people concerned an ab- 
solute liability for hurt or damage in all 
cases where, conceivably, hurt or damage can 
be caused by radioactive substances. 

“The other extension which the bill pro- 
vides is in the period of claim, which is ex- 
tended to 30 years in the case of both damage 
to an individual and damage to property. 
That contrasts with the periods of 3 and 6 
years respectively which, as I mentioned 
earlier, are the rule under existing law. The 
reason for this extension is the fact that 
hurt or damage caused by radiation can take 
a very long time indeed to become apparent. 
I think that it is now agreed by all concerned 
that the limitations in this case should be 
very much longer than the normal rule. 
s+ 


“So the second stage of the bill—after the 
first stage, which provided for the licens- 
ing and the safety regulations—is to provide 
that, should anyone be hurt or damaged de- 
spite the safety precautions he or she shall 
be absolutely entitled to compensation. 
s* > 

“The liability of the owners of the instal- 
lations is absolute to their employees just 
as it is to the general public. Therefore, the 
employees could not possibly be more clearly 
and completely covered. * * * 

“As I said at the beginning, the existing 
law is either inadequate or uncertain to 
cover the whole of this problem. Therefore, 
we have tried to provide, first, for maximum 
safety in construction, operation, and maint- 
enance of these installations; secondly, to 
clarify the laws as to liability and impose an 
absolute liability in respect of all the people 
who enter or operate reactors; and thirdly, 
to insure that people who are hurt or dam- 
aged can be confident that they will receive 
the compensation to which they will be en- 
titled.” 

This provides absolute liability for 30 years 
and the presumption is that anyone within 
the affected area of an accident shall have 
been affected and, therefore, come within 
the protective terms of the act. This act 
does not meet all of the problems which 
this new science imposes, but it goes a long 
way toward protecting the individual from 
the serious harm which can come to him 
because society at large has determined to 
use this new science. I do not know the 
mechanism which we will adopt in this coun- 

. Extensive hearings have been held be- 
fore the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
in the Federal Congress. No significant bill 
has been introduced as a result thereof. 
Though hundreds of suggestions were made 
there was little area of agreement and prac- 
tically no consensus of opinion. As a result, 
no action was taken, nor is any likely until 
this new industry suffers a major accident. 
The course of wisdom in our opinion would 
be to prevent that first major accident, to 
protect the developing industry by maintain- 
ing the highest possible safety standards. It 
is not practical to expect the Atomic Energy 
Commission to fully police itself. 

Not all of industry will spend the money 
necessary for high safety standards unless 
an adequate system of inspection and regula- 
tion is maintained. There is little likeli- 
hood of the necessary regulation and inspec- 
tion while the industry is being promoted 
into existence. In the absence of these 
necessary improvements all we can do is to 
hold meetings such as these, consult with 
each other, and urge our respective points of 
view. I close by urging serious considera- 
tion of the principles enacted into statute 
by our overseas cousins in London, England. 
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St. Louis Postal Employees Protest Newly 
Devised Speedup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since I have been in Congress I have re- 
ceived correspondence from individual 
employees of the postal service complain- 
ing from time to time about various rules 
or practices in the Department, or about 
supervisors, and so on, and sometimes 
these complaints have been found to be 
justified and sometimes they have been 
merely personal complaints or so-called 
gripes of one sort or another. I make 
this observation so as to avoid any mis- 
understanding over the material I am 
now inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by unanimous’ consent, for the 
letters which follow are not in the pat- 
tern of the “gripes” I referred to above. 
I include them in the Recorp because 
they are from men I know to be respon- 
sible and conscientious. 

Most of the postal workers whom I 
have come to know over the years are 
dedicated to the service and are proud 
of their work. We long ago came to rec- 
ognize the postal employees as among the 
most conscientious and loyal and hard- 
working of all of our citizens. But, in 
recent years, I am sorry to say, many 
postal workers have been disillusioned 
about the service by the attitude they 
have discovered on the part of the top 
officials of the Department here in 
Washington—an attitude which seems to 
hold that most postal workers are drones 
and incompetents. 

In recent days I have received a num- 
ber of communications from postal em- 
ployees in St. Louis describing a new 
procedure in effect in the post office in 
St. Louis, on orders from Washington, 
apparently as a test preliminary to the 
use of the same procedures in all post 
offices. Under it, clerks are required to 





keep tabs on the number of letters they - 


process per minute each hour of the day, 
and a substantial group of employees has 
been assigned to the task of double- 
checking these performance reports. Ap- 
parently work norms are then set which, 
according to information I have received, 
are based on the output of the fastest, 
most experienced clerks. 
NEED FOR CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION OF 
NEW RULES 

I am impressed with the correspond- 
ence I am receiving which describes the 
nervousness which, I am told, is becom- 
ing something of an occupational dis- 
ease among postal clerks in St. Louis. 
If so, it is a deplorable thing. 

I received one letter which was dif- 
ferent, however; this was from a career 
employee of 24 years who claimed that 
the new procedure was justified because 
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some employees have been constant of- 
fenders who took advantage of coffee 
breaks and so on and who avoided being 
disciplined by having the union intercede 
for them. But I am struck by the fact 
that this is the only letter I have received 
along this line whereas I have received 
many from employees who find the new 
procedure definitely unfair. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service look 
into the incidents and situations de- 
scribed in the letters I am placing in 
the Recorp. If the new work rules are 
fair and equitable, then we should have 
that made clear. If, on the other hand, 
they represent the kind of unfair speed- 
up responsible leaders of the postal em- 
ployees in St. Louis claim—and I have 
always found these officials of the postal 
organizations to be as dedicated to the 
good reputation of the service as any 
Post Office Department top executive in 
Washington—then I think these prac- 
tices should be eliminated. In either 
event a full investigation is justified. 

The correspondence referred to above 
is as follows: 

[Local No. 8, 1906-59, 53 Years of Service— 
St. Louis Post Office Clerks’ Union of the 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks— 
Affiliated With American Federation of 
Labor, Congress of Industrial Organization, 
St. Louis, Mo., Labor Council, Missouri 
State Labor Council—Post Office Box 241, 
St. Louis 3, Mo.] - 

Fesrvary 1, 1960. 

Hon. Mrs. Lenor K, SULLIVAN, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. SuttivaN: There is enclosed 
herewith a copy of a motion which was 
adopted by the January 1960 meeting of Local 
No. 8, N.F.P.O.C. 

The distribution guides system referred to 
in the motion was installed in the St. Louis 
post office along with 66 other large post 
offices throughout the country beginning 
January 18, 1960, and in our opinion is noth- 
ing more nor less than a speed up system, 
the use of which should not be tolerated in 
the postal service. 

There has recently been introduced in the 
Congress H.R. 10029 by Representative 
RuHopes and H.R, 10038 by Representative 
Wem which would prohibit the use of such 
systems in the postal service and it is our 
hope that you will give these measures your 
wholehearted support. - 

During the past several years there has 
been a substantial increase in the number of 
supervisory personnel and other higher paid 
employees of the post office and it has been 
our observation that the major function of 
these people has been to invent and operate 

which have for their purpose an in- 
crease in production by rank and file em- 
ployees. 

It is our belief that the use of these sys- 
tems such as the W.P.S., B.M.T., E.P.O.M.’s, 
distribution guides, etc., by which the De- 
partment subjects the rank and file em- 
ployees to pressure and harassment have not 
always accomplished what we feel should be 
the major objective of the postal service and 
that is the speedy and expeditious delivery of 
the mails. 

We are not opposed to the efficient opera- 
tion of the post office, in fact we have always 
subscribed to the belief that the post office is 
entitled to at fair days work for a fair days 
pay, but we believe that efficiency of opera- 
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tion should be based on the objective of 
securing speedy delivery of the mails rather 
than as an excuse to hire more higher salaried 
help to harass the rank and file employees 
for the purpose of securing more and better 
statistics. : 

In this office we have seen a substantial 
mumber of clerks transferred from their 
duties as distributors to that of compiling 
statistics and the major function of most of 
our line su seems to be to keep 
records of the work production standards 
program. The distribution guides system 
has further diverted more clerks from their 
duties as distributors to that of checkers and 
a whole crew has been assigned to compute 
the production percentages from the form 
2311's. 

Anything which you can do to help secure 
a@ realinement of the objectives in the postal 
service from the worship of the fetish of 
production and the compilation of statistics 
to the expeditious delivery of the mails will 
in our opinion be an improvement which will 
benefit both the postal employees and the 
mailing public. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I 


Respectfully, 


JOHN W. Mace, 
_ President. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., January 28, 1960. 
Mrs. Lzonor E. SULLIVAN, 
Congresswoman from Missouri, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Mrs. Sutzivan: No doubt by this time, 
have been informed or have heard about 
the situation just brought into existence in 
the St. Louis post office, which is that of an 
efficiency method much to the regret of all 
the clerks upon whom this program has been 
enforced and as well upon the supervisors, 
many of whom are in the same opinion of us 
clerks, that it is not good for all concerned. 
With these thoughts in mind, therefore, I 
write to you asking your assistance in endeav- 
insofar as possible to eliminate this 
terrible situation. Although this program 
as yet does not affect all clerks, as I under- 
stand in the course of time it will, and fur- 
thermore it is to be installed in 66 other 
offices. Now I will endeavor to briefly explain 
or describe it to you. To begin with, this 
plan was mandated by the Department in 
Washington and, of course, our own Post- 
master Bakewell can do nothing more than 
to follow orders. When the clerk comes on 
duty (he or she), a report card is handed out 
by the supervisor. On this card the clerk, in 
the course of the 8-hour routine, and for 
substitutes it is longer, every move during 
that period must be recorded. Even so much 
if a clerk must take a necessary break from 
his task for personal reasons cr to secure 
refreshments from the vending machine, that 
time must be noted on the back of his report 
card, Each task has its own particular num- 
ber as far as mail throwing and every tray of 
mail is tagged by the supervisor and his as- 
sistants (other clerks appointed for this 
duty). The clerk must retain these slips in 
possession until relieved from that task for 
another duty and such slips are checked by 
the supervisor before release and noted on 
his card. Certain standards have been set 
up by the Department for each clerk to reach 
in order to attain good efficiency—the figure 
for each tray is 0.25. And every clerk since 
the system went into effect is doing his or 
her best to throw as many trays of mail as it 
is possible to gain more tags. Of course, this 
will eventually gain for that clerk a good 
mark. But the sad consequences of the situ- 
ation are, that many a good clerk is becoming 
nervous and excited, held in a tensity, like 
being shackled to a case while throwing mail, 
fearing to speak to the clerk aside him or her, 
and placing the clerks in a state of exhaustion 
while throwing mail with eyes of supervision 
watching and checking. The slips are tallied 
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against the time a clerk was at the case and 
by reason of figures set up as standard, the 
rate of efficiency is given the clerk on this 
report card the following day. Also, if you 
can still follow me, a clerk cannot touch a 
tray of mail, unless the supervisor places a 
slip on it. Often the supervisor is not on 
hand or performing some other important 
task and the clerk must wait for the slip, 
thereby causing a delay in the separating of 
the mail and often missing a dispatch. 

It seems to me, personally, that this meth- 
od is also a manner in which unionism can 
be broken down. It is a sad affair, Mrs. Sut- 
LIVAN, for in our office it seems that all clerks, 
members or not, look toward our organiza- 
tion for progress and relief from strain and 
other deals as it were enforced upon them by 
the powers that be. Many a good clerk due 
to this strain and stress is becoming quite 
nervous and as a result not making the effi- 
ciency standards which the Department de- 
sires. Many of them oldtimers, good and 
faithful servants for many, many years in 
the postal service, then to be inflicted upon 
by this sort of situation. It is absolutely 
ridiculous. I am sure you will agree. If 
supervision canont determine who is a good 
clerk and who is not just by mere personal 
judgment, then surely it cannot be deter- 
mined by placing figures on paper. Such 
principles must be determined by careful 
checking and observations of an individual’s 
actions before judgment can be issued as to 
good or bad. As you will no doubt agree 
with me, there is strength in body and by 
such we can fight as a body to secure the 
benefits and rights due us. But when we 
are shackled and chained as it were to a mail 
case and when the pressure of mandatory 
action is strained upon us, then it is when 
we fight for our rights as public service em- 
ployees to the bitter end. We have the duty 
to give the public prompt mail service, but 
we cannot under the pressure just inflicted 
upon us. 

So, Mrs, SULLIVAN, in behalf of all the clerks 
in the St. Louis office, I ask in all kindness 
will you endeavor to have this efficiency pro- 
gram abolished insofar as itis possible. Iam 
sure you would not like to work under such 
mandatory action as we are now being forced 
to do. For further detail on this method of 
antilabor tactics, I would suggest you contact 
our national officers in the Federation Build- 
ing and I am quite sure they will cooperate 
with you to this extent, in the event you have 
not as yet been informed. Please excuse this 
lengthy letter, but I have endeavored to brief 
you.on the situation. Don’t know if I done 
@ good task or not. At any rate, Mrs. Sutii- 
van, I know you will cooperate in our efforts, 
and I await your response with interest. 

Sincerely, . 
JosePH P. CELLA, 
Financial Secretary, Local No, 8, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office 
Clerks. 
St. Lovis, Mo., 
January 25, 1960. 
Hon. Ken HECHLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: It was with consider- 
able interest that I read your statement 
relative to peepholes in the post offices. Hav- 
ing spent better than 37 years in the St. 
Louis Post Office and visiting many others I 
can appreciate your statements. While it is 
true, as Mr. Harding states, they are designed 
primarily for watching employees suspected 
of stealing or tampering with the mails, I 
have heard employees state they had been 
warned by supervisors that they should dis- 
continue certain tices as i tors 
might be watching. The mere thought of 
having someone spying on you strikes terror 
to the hearts of many people and something 
should be done to correct it. We appreciate 
your efforts. 
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There are, however, several gimmicks in 
the larger post offices which, if anything are 
of much more fearsome nature. I refer to 
the work performance standards program 
and the recently installed distribution guides 
system both of which have been installed 
within the last 7 years. These projects have 
been held as whips over the heads of post- 
masters, supervisors, and clerks and have 
helped to drive many good employees from 
the postal service. 

The work performance standards program 
is supposed to provide “an equitable basis for 
sound measurement of group performance.” 
This is an expensive affair requiring much 
paperwork and takes productive employees 
fram mail-handling jobs for its administra- 
tion. It has encouraged supervisors to select 
first teams, work bulky mails in preference to 
first come first served, and use various other 
practices to establish good records. Further, 
it has caused much dissatisfaction and ill- 
feeling among supervisors and supervisors as 
well as supervisors and clerks. I understand 
that this project was sold to the Post Office 
Department by the firm which supplied us 
with our present Director of the Budget. 

The latest and most terrifying of all, how- 
ever, is the distribution guides system which 
made its appearance in the St. Louis Post 
Office on January 18. I am enclosing one of 
the letters sent to each of the employees con- 
cerned and which supposedly thoroughly ex- 
plains the program and to leave the impres- 
sion that it is a harmless operation which is 
sought by many employees. To date I have 
been unable to locate any distributor who 
has wanted such a program. 

Methods Handbook, series M-19, titled 
“Distribution Guides System,” supplied by 
the Post Office Department, among other 
things contains the following: 

“If, after the above procedure has been 
observed, a determination is made that a 
distributor has not attained a satisfactory 
level of performance, the matter will be re- 
ferred to the installation head, for further 
evaluation by him and members of his staff 
under the provisions of part 715, Postal 
Manual. It should be noted in this connec- 
tion that the distribution guides system is 
not established for the purpose of determin- 
ing the need for disciplinary action. With 
respect to the individual employee, it is a 
program of assistance and guidance. 

“The chief accountant will be responsible 
for maintaining form 2312, Accounting 
Period Record of Individual Daily Perform- 
ance, and preparing a list each accounting 
period of individuals whose performance is 
less than 100 percent; this is to be submitted 
concurrently to the installation head and 
General Superintendent of Mails. 

“Form 2311, Individual Daily Record of 
Performance. (Prepare original only.) Re- 
turned to employee for disposition. 

“Form 2312, Accounting Period Record of 
Individual Daily Performance. (Retained 
for 1 year in office of chief accountant.) 

“Form 2313, Summary of Individual Per- 
formance. ‘ (Prepare original and two cop- 
ies.) Retain for 3 years copy for PM and 
Regional Operations Director.)” 

You can see from the above, all is not 
sweetness and light. Employees were not 
informed that a record of their performance 
was to be kept on file for a year. They were 
not informed that a group report was to be 
sent to the regional office and kept there for 
3 years. They were not informed that if 
they did not attain a satisfactory level of 
performance that his or her record would be 
referred to the postmaster who in turn will 
be guided by chapter 715 of the Postal Man- 
ual and that part 715.52 in turn reads as 
follows: “When the supervisor evaluates per- 
formance as being unsatisfactory, and the 
employee does not improve following appro- 
priate discussions, counseling, or reassign- 
ment, appropriate action will be initiated for 
separation of the employee from the service. 
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(See part 717. Separations.)”. In other 
words, despite all promises, they are forever 
in danger of disciplinary action or removal 
so long as this project remains in operation. 

Mr. Congressman, let me take you on a 
trip through the St. Louis Post Office as a 
day in the life of a clerk. Picture, if you 
will, you arrive at the employee’s entrance a 
few minutes before reporting time where 
you must show your badge in order to get 
into the building. You then proceed to the 
locker room which is lined with inspectors 
galleries. For a few minutes you may stop 
in the cafeteria or swing raom and then pro- 
ceed to the time clock on the workroom floor. 
At the timecard rack you pick up your time- 
card and assignment card, ring your time- 
card, and travel to the outgoing letter sec- 
tion. As you approach the division you are 
greeted by a sign approximately 2 feet high 
and 3 feet long, which states in large let- 
ters: 

“Distribution guides, work center 3, outgo- 
ing letter section, minimum production rate 
2,340 per hour, 39 per minute.” 

When you report to your supervisor he 
takes your timecard and your assignment 
card. In return he heads you your individual 
daily record of performance and assigns you 
to a case which is also numbered. ‘You re- 
main at this case until your supervisor moves 
you. You place your name, your timecard 
number, your title, the date and time you 
enter the unit on this card, commonly known 
as form 2311. 

You then pick up the slip which indi- 
cates (in hundredths of an hour) the min- 
imum time in which you are expected to 
distribute the mail on the ledge in front of 
you. These slips are retained by you until 
such time as taken up by your supervisor. 
When you have finished with the ledge of 
mail before you, you are given additional 
mail similarly tagged. When you have com- 
pleted the assignment, you enter your non- 
distribution time and the time you are leav- 
ing the unit on your 2311, your supervisor 
gives you credit for the slips or tags you 
have accumulated and checks you out. 

You then pick up your assignment card 
and move to the next assignment, which 
more than likely is the secondary division. 
Here again is an overhead sign of the. same 
proportions to greet you. It says: 

“Distribution guides, work center 4-24, 
outgoing letter section, minimum production 
rate, 2,280 per hour, 38 per minute.” 

Here you give the supervisor your assign- 
ment card, enter your starting time on your 
form 2311, and go through the same proce- 
dure until you finish the assignment or lunch 
time arrives. In this operatigfi, on many 
occasions, you are required to collect the 
mail you are to work. You must first stop 
and have an employee measure your mail and 
supply you with the slip for your production 
credit. You must then weigh the mail and 
enter the weight on the proper WPS sheet. 
Then you pocket the credit slip and go to 
work. 

At lunch time you check out on your per- 
formance card, check with the supervisor, 


pick up your assignment card, proceed to the. 


time card rack where you exchange your 
assignment card for your time card, ring 
out on the time clock, hand your time card 
to the timekeeper who replaces it in the 
time card rack. After lunch you go through 
the same operations, being greeted by the 
same signs, etc., until the end of the day. 

This, Mr. Congressman, is the regimenta- 
tion with which a postal clerk must contend 
from day to day. Can you blame em- 
ployees for leaving? 

I realize this is a long letter, in fact far 
too long. It is, however, a serious situation. 
Regardless of sugar-coated phrases and 
promises it is definitely intended to increase 
production. If not, they certainly would not 
go to the terrific expenses involved. I would 
estimate it takes some 25 or more employees 
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out of useful production to compile and 
prepare the records. Further, all the forms 
required are costly to print and obtain. As 
you walk up the aisles you can sense the 
tension. People who used to be friendly 
barely give you the time of day as you go 
by. Employees complain of the kind of mail 
they work, the type of case they work at, and 
the idea that the other fellow gets the breaks 
or cheats. The supervisor, instead of super- 
vising, spends most of his time checking 
slips, cards, and answering questions, fur- 
ther damaging operation efficiency. It is a 
crime being perpetrated on thousands of 
hardworking, loyal employees who are well 
aware at the close of the day they have per- 
formed an honest day’s work. It takes us 
back beyond the so-called dark ages and is 
something which I seriously doubt Congress 
would permit in outside industry. 

I urge that you add this to your other 
projects and help enact legislation which 
would forever forbid such systems in the 
Government service. If I can be of assistance 
in any way, please advise me. 

Very truly yours, 
‘CARL SETJE. 





Pot Calling Kettle Black 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article: 
[From the Journal and Guide, Feb. 6, 1960] 

Pot CALLING KETTLE BLack 


Representative GRAHAM Barden of North 
Carolina, who is chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, has 
announced that he will not be a candidate 
to succeed himself when his present term 
expires. 

Under the seniority rule in Congress, the 
next committee member in line for the chair- 
manship is Representative ADAM CLAYTON 
PowE tt of New York. 

Congressional comments and editorials 
in some of the Nation’s leading newspapers 
have raised various objections to Mr. POWELL. 

One of these is that he is a “racist”, and 
that» he is not otherwise qualified for the 
chairmanship. He is accused of a bad at- 
tendance record. 

One newspaper stakes frankly that Mr. 
BarRDEN, the outgoing chairman, “was not 
over-qualified for the chairmanship which 
his long years in the House handed him.” 
But, it says, “yet he stands tall in the saddle 
when compared to his prospective successor, 
ADAM POWELL.” 

Our definition of a racist is a man who 
wants all of his rights for himself but wants 
to deny the same rights to the Negro or other 
groups. That trait distinguishes the very 
people who are trying now to make a case for 
excluding Mr. Poweitt from the chairman- 
ship. 

Mr. Powri. has contended for civil, edu- 
cational and economic rights for members of 
his race, but he has not at any time asked 
that people of any other race be denied these 
rights. 

The approved “racist” seems to come with- 
in the category of those who want rights for 
themselves but would deny them to Mr. 
POWELL. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Powert is under the 
shadow of a Federal court trial in March for 
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an alleged income tax violation. Whether 
he is guilty of this offense we will leave to the 
courts to decide. But, in passing, we want 
to say this: It is on the record of the south- 
ern Members of Congress and many of the 
Nation’s press members to label any Negro 
who asks for his legal rights a “racist”. 

Some of the criticisms raised against Mr. 
PowELL are stupid and vicious. 

We were sorry to see such an able editor as 
Mr. Ralph McGill join in destroying public 
confidence in Mr. Powe. bcJore he had been 
given the chance to show what he could do 
as chairman cf the commitvee. 





Shrimp Is the No. 1 U.S. Seafood Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 24, 1959, I introduced a bill to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide 
for the establishment of country-by- 
country quotas for the importation of 
shrimps and shrimp products, to impose 
a duty on all unprocessed shrimp im- 
ported in excess of the applicable quota, 
and to impose a duty on processed shrimp 
and prohibit its importation in excess 
of the applicable quota. 

Identical bills were presented on the 
same date by a large group of Members 
from the States of Florida, Louisiana, 
Texas, South Carolina, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Alabama, Indiana, 
Iowa, Maine, and Washington. We were 
all gratified to have as an original spon- 
sor our colleague from Florida, the Hon- 
orable Sipney HERLONG, a distinguished 
member of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, to which this legislation, in- 
cluding his own bill, H.R. 8769, has been 
referred. 


This united movement was broughé 
about by the united and unselfish action 
of every segment of the shrimp indus- 
try. 

These bills were introduced during the 
closing days of the last session and we 
are confident that numerous other Mem- 
bers will introduce similar measures 
shortly because this is not anyone’s pet 
project. It is the carefully considered 
proposal of the entire shrimp industry. 
It has the overwhelming support of pro- 
ducers, processors, canners, and breeders 
from the gulf coastal, south Atlantic and 
northwestern areas. It is sponsored by 
the National Shrimp Congress, Texas 
Shrimp Association, Southeastern Fish- 
eries Association, Gulf Shrimp Canners 
Association, and other groups. 

I am encouraged to know that the 
Louisiana Shrimp Association has taken 
a leading part in the movement. At a 
meeting recently held in my congres- 
sional district, Mr. James H. Summers- 
gill, president of the association; Mr. 





Cardinal, 
Mary Fishermen’s Cooperative; Mayor C. 
R. Brownell, of Morgan City; and other 
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outstanding public spirited citizens in 


stressed the common theme 


attendance : 
that if the shrimp industry is to survive 


the preservation and wholesome develop- 
ment of this valuable natural resource. 

aan National Shrimp Congress, Inc., 

with headquarters in Tallahassee, Fia., 

issued a statement proving with tacts 
and figures that shrimp is the No. 1 U.S. 
seafood industry, listing the numerous 
other related industries having a vital 
interest in a thriving and profitable 
shrimp industry, describing the valuable 
contribution made by shrimp processors 
to the general industry, illustrating the 
problems that are common to producers 
and processors, pointing out the serious 
threat of shrimp imports, and explaining 
the need for and objectives of the pro- 
posed legislation. This statement, which 
I now make part of my remarks, is the 
result of long research and rather ex- 
haustive studies and represents the com- 
bined thinking of leaders in every facet 
of the shrimp industry: 


Suremup Is THE No. 1 U.S. Searoop INDUSTRY 


The various fishing industries of the 
United States represent a large capital in- 
vestment in vessels and shore equipment and 
provide employment, directly or indirectly, 
for thousands of Americans. The shrimp 
industry is the largest of the seafood indus- 
tries. Principal domestic production comes 
from the Gulf and South Atlantic States, 
with significantly developing production in 
the far Western States of Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, and Alaska. Of the 12 pro- 
ducing States, the largest producer is Texas, 
followed closely by Florida and Louisiana 

It was estimated by the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries that in 1956 there were 
about 7,533 vessels engaged in shrimp fishing 
in the South Atlantic and Gulf areas alone. 
This included 3,715 vessels and 3,818 motor- 
boats. a oe of the larger vessels 
continued on a heavy scale through 1958, 
increasing the heavy investment of shrimp 
producers. It is estimated that today there 
are approximately 5,000 of these larger craft, 
mostly of wood construction, with a few of 
steel. construction. A modern and well- 
equipped shrimp trawler costs approximately 
$50,000. This represents, in the larger craft, 
@ replacement value of $250 million. 


RELATED INDUSTRIES 

Partially or heavily dependent upon 
shrimp production are a number of other 
important. domestic industries. These in- 
clude: 

(1) Manufacture of engines, propellers, 
pumps and accessories. 

(2) Manufacture of electronic equipment, 
radios and depth recorders. 

(83) Ice plants and refrigeration equip- 
ment. 

(4) Fuel and oil suppliers. 

(5) Ship, chandlery: anchors, ropes, cable, 
nets and marine supplies. 

(6) Trucking and transportation. 

(7) Ship construction. 

(8) Marine railways doing hull repairs and 
overhauling. 

(9) Marine insurance 

(10) Box factories. 

(11) Repair shops: engines, electronics, 
rigging, salvage, etc. 

The annual operating cost of one of the 
typical 65-foot shrimp trawlers furnishes re- 
lated supply industries approximately $10,- 
000 per year, or a total for the large vessel 
fleet of $50 million. 
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SHRIMP PROCESSORS 


About half of the domestic shrimp catch 
goes to domestic processors who prepare 
shrimp for market in packaged consumer 
form, canned, cooked and peeled, cooked and 
breaded, uncooked breaded and in other spe- 
cialty packs. Processors have played a 
major role in developing the U.S. shrimp 
market. Besides their heavy investment in 
plant equipment they have spent and are 
spending millions of dollars in advertising 
and promotion to create an expanded mar- 
ket. They maintain high standards of qual- 
ity control and pay U.S. scale wages to their 
American employees. They cannot compete 
with low labor foreign packers. Since the 
best quality of processed shrimp comes from 
using the fresh, rather than the frozen kind, 
the reduction of the domestic supply would 
normally lead processors to establish process- 
ing plants in other countries, thus reducing 
the demand for the fresh domestic supply 
and reducing or eliminating their American 
employees. 

PROBLEMS ARE COMMON TO PRODUCERS AND 
PROCESSORS 


The unprecedented influx of foreign 
shrimp from new countries has caused a 
market glut which hurts producers and proc- 
essors alike. Some of the product cémes from 
areas with little or no quality control and 
indifferent sanitary inspection. American 
processors have an inspection service ap- 
proved by government, assuring quality, 
sanitation, and good packing methods. The 
import glut drives prices of raw shrimp be- 
low the level at which the American pro- 
ducer can compete. It makes the processor 
insecure. He cannot depend upon a steady 
supply of fresh domestic shrimp which makes 
the best consumer pack. He may be driven 
competitively to produce an inferior pack 
which will inevitably damage his reputation 
which has been built up at heavy advertis- 
ing cost.. The housewife may have a bargain 
day, but will turn from the inferior product. 
Against the direct competition of processed 
items, the domestic processor is helpless be- 
cause foreign wage scales in some shrimp 
producing countries are from 9 to 30 cents 
a day. 

The producer today can scarcely pay his 
present operating costs, much less the deficit 
he has incurred during the past 15 months 
because of excessive imports. He is heavily 
in debt to suppliers, his insurance payments 
are lagging, and the banks and financial in- 
stitutions which carry boat paper have had 
to make adjustments on monthly mortgage 
payments to carry the producer along. The 
waterfront is uneasy. No one wants to fore- 
close a shrimp vessel lien because under 
Admiralty law the effect is like going through 
bankruptcy; after preferred liens are paid 
the lesser ones get so much on the dollar— 
if there are dollars left. There is no market 
for shrimp vessels sold under foreclosure, so 
millions of dollars hang in the balance, hope- 
fully praying for better domestic production 
and slightly higher prices for shrimp—and 
for relief from heavy imports 


THE IMPORT PROBLEM 


The consumer demand for shrimp in the 
United States cannot be met entirely with 
domestic production. Some imports are re- 
quired to meet the demand and to maintain 
an orderly market which will not permit 
the price of raw shrimp to go too high. Up 
through the year 1957 this delicate balance 
was fairly well maintained. The principal 
imports came from well-established fisheries 
in Mexico, Panama, and Ecuador, where mod- 
ern shrimp trawlers are used, and where 
costs of production (production plus freight) 
compare favorably with the United States. 
Shrimp are found in many parts of the 
world, equatorial to arctic. Countries which 
had been indifferent producers now eyed the 
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U.S. shrimp market and tooled up for heavy 
production which would increase the flow 
of U.S. dollars to them. 

Fifty or more countries now export shrimp 
to the United States. Imports in 1951 were 
41.8 million pounds, and came from only 18 
countries. In 1958 imports were 85.4 mil- 
lion and the market glut commenced. In 
1959 imports were approximately 100 million 
pounds and accurate fishery information 
exists to show that some of the latecomers 
have plans for subsidized and private produc- 
tion of substantially larger amounts. 

With all facts available and a valuable U.S. 
fishery facing ruin, all segments of the do- 
mestic shrimp industry met to study the 
situation and to attempt to evolve a solu- 
tion. They did not want to go to govern- 
mént for dole or subsidy. Preliminary talks 
with responsible Government officials indi- 
cated that normally bankruptcy must come 
first, then assistance would be forthcoming. 
But the industry bill, H.R. 8769 looks for 
preventive medicine now rather than sur- 
gery later. This bill has the overwhelming 
approval and support of all segments of the 
domestic industry and is a fair approach to 
the problem, nationally and internationally. 
It provides for an increasing supply of im- 
ports, based upon historie quotas. It would 
help to stabilize the foreign producer as well 
as the domestic producer, because it would 
provide an orderly and stable market in the 
United States, the chief consumer of shrimp. 


THE INDUSTRY SHRIMP BILL 


Philosophy: An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. Actual calamity is 
in sight. Domestic shrimp industry repre- 
sents investment of over $1 billion. 

Facts of case: The United States is the 
most important world market for shrimp. 
Domestic production is about 60 percent of 
U.S. consumption. U.S. production relatively 
static, consumption slowly increasing, mar- 
ket can absorb perhaps additional 10 million 
pounds annually (if sales pushed) without 
serious problems, increase will have to come 
from abroad. U.S. market built up by expen- 
sive sales promotion principally financed by 
United States and Mexico, largest importer. 
Same factors ruin domestic producers ruin 
Mexico and Panama, perhaps others. 

Foreign trade aspect: Nearly 50 countries 
export shrimp to the United States. This is 
good—should continue. U.S. dollars in for- 
eign countries help them and increase pur- 
chasing power for U.S. commodities. Unre- 
stricted imports make widely fluctuating 
market which will wreck both United States 
and foreign producer. (Example: Mexico— 
$30 million 1p exports per year.) 

Cure: A formula which encourages foreign 
imports but stabilizes them on a per-country 
basis so each country may intelligently plan 
its own development of shrimp industry for 
its own food consumption plus an assured 
dollar export credit. 

Formula: (A) Use historic basis for cal- 
culating base: (1) Average of last 5 years, or 
(2) 1958 imports (or January-August 1959 
plus 50 percent), whichever highest. 

(B) Countries exporting over 5 million 
pounds, 5 percent annual increase; countries 
exporting 1-5 million pounds, 10 percent an- 
nual increase; countries exporting less than 
1 million pounds, 25 percent annual increase; 
new countries, provisional quota, 100,000 
pounds. 

(C) Run geometric increases for 5 years, 
through 1964. Each country will have had 
opportunity to build up its industry sub- 
stantially. Then apply global quota in 
1965, with guarantee to each foreign coun- 
try that in 1965 its basic quota will not be 
less than 1959-64 average, and in no case 
less than actual imports in year 1964. 

(D) Over quota on unprocessed shrimp, 
50 percent ad valorem duty; processed 
shrimp, 25 percent ad valorem duty; no im- 
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ports over quota. Separate quotas for proc- 
essed and unprocessed shrimp. ’ 

Summation: A benefit to underprivileged 
countries by stabilizing importing market 
and distributing benefits impartially. Still 
tough on domestic producers, who must pri- 
marily bear cost of developing market for in- 
creased U.S. consumption, but possibly save 
them from extinction. 

Cost to Government: Little strain on 
Treasury (Customs). Estimated that some 
unprocessed shrimp will come through in ex- 
cess of quota, paying duty. Receipts there 
and from duty on processed shrimp should 
exceed administrative costs. 


Effect on consumer and US. producer: . 


Will result in lower market price than past 
5-year average. Part of reason for high mar- 
ket was uncertainty of production. U\S. pro- 
ducer can live with somewhat lower prices, 
provided stable market available for prod- 
uct- Inefficient producer will properly go out 
of business. Probably tough 3 years ahead 
due to large stocks foreign shrimp now in 
freezer storage. 

Support: Overwhelming support from pro- 
ducers, processors, canners, breaders, gulf 
coast, South Atlantic, Northwest, though 
some fear too liberal as to imports. Sup- 
ported by National Shrimp Congress, Texas 
Shrimp Association, Southeastern Fisheries 
Association, Gulf Shrimp Canners Associa- 
tion, Louisiana Shrimp Association, etc. 


Mr. Speaker, I suppose it would be too 
mueh to expect that everyone will agree 
with every statement made by the Na- 
tional Shrimp Congress, Inc., but I urge 
my colleagues in the House to give care- 
ful thought to their considered views on 
this vital and necessary legislation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we all realize that 
quota legislation presents far-reaching 
domestic and foreign problems and has 
a long row to hoe before adoption by 
the Congress. I submit, however, that 
we have ample precedent for the ap- 
proach submitted by the shrimp indus- 
try. For example, this proposal follows 
the general pattern of the Sugar Act. 
Let me illustrate. 

There are two cane sugar producing 
States and some 19 or 20 beet sugar pro- 
ducing States. There are as many or 
more States with shrimp along their 
coasts. 

Sugar is a very important domestic 
industry. So is shrimp. 

Nevertheless, we produce less sugar 
than we consume. The same is true 
with shrimp. 

Many foreign countries have always 
wanted a share in our domestic sugar 
market. That has always been the case 
in connection with our domestic shrimp 
market. With respect to shrimp, how- 
ever, our Government has unfortunately 
encouraged foreign competition. ‘Thus, 
through our various foreign-aid pro- 
grams, our Government has made it pos- 
sible for foreign producers to build larger 
and larger shrimp fleets and place them 
in a position to demand a higher and 
higher share of our domestic shrimp 
market. It is no wonder then that im- 
ports in 1951 were 41.8 million pounds 
and came from only 18 countries, while 
in 1958 imports were 85.4 million pounds 
and came from over 50 countries.. In a 
very real sense, therefore, our domestic 
shrimp industry is the victim of our of- 
ficial foreign policy and has a right to 
expect corrective legislation. 

The Sugar Act was first adopted in 
1934 and has come up for review before 
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the Congress and reenacted with com- 
paratively minor modifications a number 
of times since 1934. Over the years, the 
Sugar Act has been recognized as a val- 
uable instrument of foreign policy. Iam 
confident that it will be renewed this 
year. 

The underlying philosophy of the 
Sugar Act is to provide fair treatment 
to and protect both the domestic pro- 
ducers and consumers of sugar and at 
the same time to fairly allocate the dif- 
ference between our domestic produc- 
tion and consumption to foreign pro- 
ducers. That is the underlying philoso- 
phy of the proposal of the domestic 
shrimp industry. 

The Sugar Act is not a perfect piece of 
legislation and much is left to be desired 
in its administration. I doubt that the 
pending proposal will prove to be a per- 
fect solution of the manifold problems 
of the shrimp industry. 

Still, with all of its faults, I think 
responsible people will acknowledge that 
the domestic sugar industry could not 
live without the Sugar Act. And I am 
convinced that responsible people must 
acknowledge that the domestic shrimp 
industry cannot live very long without 
some form of quota legislation and that 
the present proposal is definitely one in 
the right direction. 





A Report on an Investigation of Federal 
Civilian Personnel Problems in the Far 
East 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter of 
submittal and the text of my report to 
the chairman of the House Committee on 
Post. Office and Civil Service, the Hon- 
orable Tom Murray, on Federal civilian 
personnel activities in the Far East, with 
its appendix. I think it will prove inter- 
esting to mahy of my colleagues and to a 
large portion of the other readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Post OFFICE AND CiIviL SERVICE 
COMMITTEE, 
February 9, 1960. 

Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Com- 

mittee, House of Representatives, Wash- 

ington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHarrnMAN: There is submitted, 


herewith a report of my investigation of 
Federal civilian personnel matters in Japan, 
Okinawa, and Taiwan during the period No- 
vember 5 to November 15, 1959, inclusive, in 
accordance with your letter to the Secretary 
of Defense dated September 4, 1959. The re- 
port contains recommendations and findings 
developed during the course of the investi- 
gation. 

Except for deep concern about the form of 
the rotation policy which employees have 
been hearing about in the Far East and with 
respect to housing, no general employee com- 
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plaints were heard. Morale and conditions 
of work seemed excellent. It is my impres- 
sion that, on the whole, civilian personnel 
in these areas are doing a first-rate job and 
are enjoying their work overseas. Most of 
them appeared to be fully aware of the im- 
portance of their roles in maintaining our 
strength in the face of the threatening chal- 
lenges of international communism. 

It is my hope that our committee will 
take such steps as are necessary te provide 
a continuing forum, as a matter of policy, 
for these oversea employees, as well as em- 
Ployees here in the United States, so that 
the committee may be more fully informed 
with respect to oversea personnel adminis~- 
tration and the employees may be assured 
of all due and appropriate consideration for 
their problems. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for 
this opportunity to learn more about per- 
sonnel problems of the Federal Government. 
This experience has given me a new and deep 
appreciation of the general responsibilities 
resting on you, as our chairman, and on 
each member of our great committee. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Cuaries O. Porter, 
Member of Congress. 


PepeRAL CIVILIAN PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES IN 
THE Far East 


This report sets forth, in summary form, 
recommendations for strengthening Federal 
civilian personnel administration in the Far 
East and findings developed in an investi- 
gation of personnel matters in Japan, Oki- 
nawa, and Taiwan, conducted by Represent- 
ative CHarLes O. Porter, a member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
of the House of Representatives, during the 
period November 5 to November 15, 1959, 
inclusive, under authority of a letter from 
the chairman of the committee to the Secro- 
tary of Defense dated September 4, 1959. 


. Mr. Porter is the first member of the com- 


mittee personally to investigate personnel 
matters in the Far East. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Reemployment legislation: That prompt 
and favorable consideration be given by the 
committee to the official request of the De- 
partment of Defense for legislation to grant 
reemployment rights to employees of that 
Department who are assigned overseas. 

2. Housing: That the appropriate execu- 
tive agencies investigate oversea housing 
policies and conditions for Federal civilian 
employees and make recommendations for 
appropriate changes in policy and legislation 
including, but not restricted to, the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Cutting off further shipments of 
household goods overseas and having basic 
needs furnished by Government. 

(b) Establishing a program to purchase 
housing for civilian employees off as well as 
on bases. 

(c) Coordination and reviews of existing 
restrictions by commanding officers overseas 
with respect to areas and price range. 

(d) Giving civilian employees housing al- 
lowances under a system identical to those 
given their military counterparts. 

3. Competitive status: That the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission and the Department of 
Defense join in devising improved procedures. 
so that certain nonstatus employees in over- 
sea areas may have better opportunities for 
achieving competitive status. 

4. Coordination: That regulations having 
to do with identical activities be issued by 
the Department of Defense rather than in 
three somewhat different versions by the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, as in 
the case of the recent teacher pay adjust- 
ment legislation. 

5. Duty limit on gifts: That section 321 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, be 
amended to increase the limit on duty-free 
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goods from $10 to $50 but only with respect 
to Federal civilian employees assigned over- 
seas. 
DISCUSSION OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

- 1, Reemployment legislation: Over one- 
half of the US. civilian employees now in 
Japan have been out of the United States 
for more than 5 years. Almost one-half have 
spent more than 5 years in Japan. Here are 
the figures: 





Totalin | More than 





ent Ja 5 years 

Departm: pan | wt Tepes 
Peres Sart ices Giadihide 1, 774 524 
ee es tas oe 
I i Aiki padmdinnbennniatht 7 306 
POEs visti ddsisvccndes 3, 991 1, 680 





Rotation of personnel is, of course, the rule 
for military and Foreign Service personnel. 
It should also be the rule for other Federal 
civilian personnel, A person overseas too 
long tends to get stale. Most of them want 
to come home. Some who do not want to 
come home should be required to do so. 

Qversea employees are roughly divided 
into three groups approximately equal in 
number: schoolteachers, clerical and junior 
administrative personnel, and senior admin- 
istrative and technical personnel. The need 
for rotation is almost entirely with respect 
to the last category. 

Reemployment legislation by itself will not 
accomplish rotation. It will make assign- 
ment of our best personnel to oversea posts 
easier. ‘The resultant vacancies will help 
make places here in the United States for 
those overseas now. 

The chief difficulty now is that an em- 
ployee overseas has no assurance that he 
can find a comparable job if he decides to 
go home. The Army operates an interchange 
service. It lists employment information 
about persons who want assignments in 
the United States. The system has been a 
failure. Commanding officers prefer to trans- 
fer or promote from their own personnel 
rather than take a chance on someone from 
overseas and having to wait for him. 

Reemployment of oversea employees who 
do not now have reemployment rights will 
have to be accomplished by executive, not 
legislative, action. We cannot create jobs, 
nor should we attempt to require by legis- 
lative action the arbitrary return of over- 
sea employees for stateside employment. 
We can and should urge that the Depart- 
ment of Defense take sterm measures to see 
that qualified employees from oversea as- 
signments are permitted to fill vacancies 
here in the United States. 

Administrative action can be effective. For 
example, the Air Materiel Command of the 
Air Force is now in the process of returning 
upward of 50 high-grade (GS-9 to 14) em- 
ployees who have been overseas for more 
than 5 years to positions in the States at not 
less than their current grades. This is 
purely a voluntary program and is being 
conducted successfully because the com- 
mand headquarters here in the States has 
put itself actively behind the program and 
is taking immediate and direct interest by 
requiring stateside field installations to place 
qualified oversea employees in appropriate 
vacancies. ; 

It is believed that the proposed reem- 
ployment legislation is a far better approach 
to the rotation problem than, for exam- 
ple, action taken by the Army recently to 
restrict promotion opportunities for employ- 
ees with 5 or more years of continuous serv- 
ice Overseas. The Air Force was consider- 
ing a similar policy but has since rejected 
it. The Army has also eliminated it. It is 
plain that the military departments are 
deeply concerned with what is known by 
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some persons overseas as the “homesteader” 
or “rice paddy daddy” 

This problem was discussed, during the 
investigation, with commanding officers, 
personnel specialists, and more than 300 
civillan employees. The overwhelming con- 
census is in favor of the proposed legisla- 
tion and policies to establish a system of ro- 
tation. They believe such a system would 
benefit both the employees themselves and 
the Government. The greatest fear of the 
employees is that arbitrary action may be 
taken against them simply because they 
have been overseas for a long time. 

The legislation in question is part of the 


Department of Defense legislative program . 


for 1959. The proposed bill was discussed 
with a member of the committee staff and 
Department of Defense personnel officers in 
December 1959. According to the staff mem- 
ber’s estimate, technical work on its pro- 
visions could be completed in one staff ses- 
sion. It is hoped that such a session can 
be arranged at an early time and that the 
committee chairman may consider -intro- 
ducing the bill as revised. 

On the basis of the facts developed in this 
investigation, it is important that hearings 
on this bill, when introduced, be scheduled 
as soon as possible. It is essential that both 
oversea and stateside employees understand 
the intention of the legislation and that 
they have ample occasion to express them- 
selves as to details. Morale is particularly 
important and precarious in -oversea areas. 

Additional information in more detail with 
respect to length of service overseas is ap- 
pended and further data will be furnished 
a Japan shortly for committee considera- 
tion. 

2, Housing: The amount and quality of 
housing were constantly deplored in inter- 
views with employees. Apparently military 
personnel feel the same way. In the Tokyo 
area there is a shortage of available pri- 
vately owned housing. What is available 
-and adequate is costly. 

Under existing regulations most of the 
available Government family type housing 
is allotted to military personnel, which 
means that civilian employees must largely 
turn to the local economy. Various regula- 
tions govern the cost and quality of the 
housing they can rent. It is felt that the 
Department of Defense could, after a proper 
study, do a better job of administration with 
respect to civilian housing. 

For example, under current policies within 
the Tokyo area each military, installation is 
assigned a particular geographic area in the 
vicinity. Employees must have the rent 
they pay approved within the areas assigned 
to the installations in which they live. It 
was learned that in some areas housing was 
going begging and in other areas there were 
serious shortages. An overall*joint military 
committee or other board should be estab- 
lished to set standards and to coordinate 
housing policies for the entire Tokyo section. 

Of course it is realized that the rollback of 
our forces in Japan has been relatively recent 
and drastic. The concentration of forces in 
the Tokyo area has caused these problems. 
They should be studied and met as promptly 
as possible. 

The shipment of household goods is ex- 
pensive and, it appears, unnecessary, par- 
ticularly if a rotation program goes into 
effect. Plenty of good basic furniture is 
available overseas. It is suggested that stor- 
age costs in the United States for a period 
of 3 years would normally be considerably 
less than shipping charges figured for one 
round trip. 

Purchase of housing for civilians, and per- 
haps also construction of new housing for 
purchase, may well save a substantial amount 
of money. This would also give a stability 
to the housing arrangements not present 
with some rentals. 
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It may be that a more satisfactory way all 
around for providing housing would be to 
give civilians a set amount for housing just 
as is done for the military where Govern- 
ment housing is not available. The Air 
Force Officially favors this change of policy. 
It would save the headaches of keeping com- 
plex accounts and of trying to evaluate liv- 
ing quarters. Any savings on quality would 
mean extra cost to the recipient, It is un- 
derstood, however, that in many cases, par- 
ticularly in those areas where there is a 
large concentration of employees, current 
allowances for private rental housing are not 
sufficient to meet actual costs. 

This is by no means a comprehensive study 
of the housing situation in Japan, Okinawa, 
and Taiwan. No such project was attempted. 
Certainly enough was said about the situa- 
tion to warrant the conclusion that the ap- 
propriate agencies should conduct a 
thorough investigation and include explora- 
tion of the suggestions listed herein. 

These figures, supplied by the American 
Embassy in Tokyo on November 10, 1959, will 
provide an idea of the magnitude of the ex- 
penditures for housing. 


Fisca] year 


Number of} Quarters 
families 


allowances 





WOOB.. .cnkinpsrecsivinsdsdnotnns 14, 645 | $18, 452, 700 
SOR. . din ntutinuasotsnaanecmnan 13, 428 | 16, 919, 280 
1980. .00n cncuscsarecocwenensans 12,127 | 15,317,820 


3. Competitive status: The competitive 
service was extended to oversea areas in 1955. 
Since that time, in a number of instances, 
employees in certain jobs have been con- 
verted from appropriate civil service regis- 
ters to competitive status. In other in- 
stances, some of which were brought to light 
during the investigation, no such conversion 
was possible. The reason for this was either 
that under current procedures they had not 
as yet come within the reach of civil service 
registers or that there were no appropriate 
civil service registers under which they could 
apply for examinations. Such a situation 
should be corrected. The result now is that 
individuals feel they are being treated un- 
fairly and the Government often fails to 
make the best use of abilities and training. 

4. Coordination: A plea for coordination 
would seem to have a basis in fact where the 
activity is not affected by functional differ- 
ences. Teachers who are teaching service 
families’ children should not. be under dif- 
ferent regulations depending on their de- 
partments. Many teachers were interviewed 
during the investigation. Their chief con- 
cern was with the interpretations to be made 
of the Pay Adjustment Act (Public Law 86- 
91). Teachers are in close touch with their 
colleagues working in other installations. 
They see no reason why the governing regu- 
lations for all teachers overseas should not 
be identical. Their view seems justified. 

5. Duty limit on gifts: In 1942 Congress 
enacted a law allowing servicemen to send 
home duty-free gifts worth less than $50. 
Several civilian employees expressed the 
opinion that this is discriminatory inasmuch 
as their limit, as for other nonservice citi- 
zens abroad, is $10. It would appear that 
the same reasons which prompted Congress 
to increase the limit for servicemen abroad 
apply with equal force for Federal civilian 
employees assigned overseas. 

PROCEDURES AND COMMENTS 


Circumstances prevented Hon. Robert J. 
Corbett, of the committee, from participat- 
ing in the investigation as planned and as 
authorized by the chairman. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, upon request, assigned Mr. 
Joseph P. Hochreiter, Deputy Director for 
Civilian Personnel, Air Force, who recently 
returned to Washington after 2 years as Di- 
rector of Air Force Civilian Personnel in 
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Europe, to assist in the investigation. Mr. 
Hochreiter attended briefings with com- 
manding Officers, personnel officer inter- 
views, and meetings with civilian employees. 
His assistance was extremely valuable. He 
was able to settle many problems on the spot. 

Ten separate’ installations were visited, 
eight of which were in Japan and two in 
Okinawa. On Taiwan, because of a shortage 
of time and because is was Sunday, arrange- 
ment were made to meet the personnel of- 
ficers and civilian employees at the hotel 
headquarters for the investigation. 

Schedules for visits to all installations were 
arranged in advance, including an announce- 
ment to be made to ail civilian employees 
at each installation that any complaints or 
comments could be presented in personal 
interviews. This procedure was most con- 
structive. About 150 employees were inter- 
viewed and conferences were held with at 
least 150 other employees at general meet- 
ings, luncheons and one dinner. Also, a final 
interview session was arranged at a civilian- 
noncommissioned officers’ club in Tokyo for 
those employees who were missed earlier in 
the week. 

Both military and civilian cooperation was 
of a very high order. Without it the very 
heavy investigative schedule never could 
have been fulfilled. Mr. John T. McConathy, 
director of civilian personnel, Fifth Air Force 
(Japan), acted as the theater coordinator 
and was extremely helpful. Although by 
mutual agreement he did not sit in on the 
interviews, he was always nearby for con- 
sultation. In many instances, problems 
brought out by the investigation were settled 
immediately with his assistance. 

Because of traffic conditions in the Tokyo 
area, helicopters were used for travel when-~- 
ever the weather permitted, thus saving con- 
siderable time. The usual procedure, in ac- 
cordance with committee policy, was to pay 
respects to the installation commander, ask 
him and his personnel officer about civilian 
employee morale and related problems, and 
then proceed to interview the employees who 
had gathered in response to the advance an- 
nouncement. When there was time, civilian 
employees were visited on their jobs and a 
number of informal conversations were held 
with employees. 
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LENGTH @F CONTINUOUS SERVICE AND OTHER 
Statistics For US. Cirizen CIVILIAN Em- 
PLOYEES OF U.S. AIR FORCE IN JAPAN AND 
Korea, aT Grapes GS-7 anp ApovE (DECEM- 
BER 1959) 


1. Length of service: Total number of 
employees, 503. Of total, number of em- 
ployees with continuous service of: up to 5 
years, 132 (26 percent of total); 5 to 10 years, 
182 (36 percent of total); over 10 years, 189 
(38 percent of total). 

Over-10-year category, includes 6 with over 
14 years’ continuous service; 74 with over 13 
years of continuous service; 49 with over 12 
years of continuous service; 36 with over 11 
years continuous service; and 24 with over 
10 years of continuous service. 

2. Reemployment rights to positions in 
United States: Of total of 503 employees, 23, 
or 5 percent, have reemployment rights to 
positions in the United States. 

3. Tour in United States since first over- 
sea assignment: Of total of 503 employees, 
19, or 4 percent, have served in a civilian 
position in the United States since their first 
assignments overseas. 

4. Marital status: Of total of 503 
ployees, 361, or 72 percent, are married. 

5, Occupancy of Government family type 
quarters: Of total of 503 employees, 97, or 
19 percent, occupy Government quaters; in 
actuality this means 97, or 30 percent, out of 
381 (married) occupy such quarters, since 
only married employees are eligibile for fam- 
ily-type quarters In addition, these 97 em- 
ployees would be those among the GS-12 and 
higher category, since under current policy 
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civilians below GS-12 are not eligible for 
family-type quarters. 

Note.—While the above covers only Air 
Force employment, it is considered that 
Army and Navy statistics covering the same 
factors would be quite ble. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tire 44, Section 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNcrrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary . 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof, 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 18, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrp, in 71,,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shail be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrcorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for lday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matier.—-The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
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publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit-—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not 1.e construed to 
apply to conference 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shail not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CoNncressionaL REcorp. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the Concressionat Recoxp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNGressIoNnaL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official ae Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
and prepare for all matter to 

printed in the and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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The Farm Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, in 
the budget message sent to the Congress 
this year by the President, he retreated 
from the administration’s previous stand 
that REA borrowers be forced into the 
private money market. However, the 
President reiterated his request. for an 
increase in REA interest rates. The 
February 1960 issue of Rural Electrifica- 
tion magazine contains an editorial 
which sets forth a number of questions 
that should be answered before any con- 
sideration is given to this budget mes- 
sage proposal. I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

The senior Senator from Minnesota 
[Husert H. HUMPHREY] ably recounted 
the history of the congressional struggle 
against the administration’s plans to 
weaken the rural electric cooperatives 
during the past few years in a speech he 
made last summer at the annual meet- 
ing of Pierce-Pepin Electric Cooperative 
at Ellsworth, Wis. Because of the timely 
nature of this speech in regard to the 
administration’s proposals concerning 
the REA loan rates, I ask unanimously 
consent that this speech. be printed in 
entirety in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

LEAVING THE QUESTIONS UNANSWERED 

Growing opposition in Congress \to the 
President’s proposal to eliminate the wee 
rate ceiling on Government borrowi 
along with sweeping criticism outside Cone 
gress of the whole tight-money high-interest 
policies, is. of considerable importance. 
Homie Builders Association delegates, for in- 
stance, have assailed the policy for having 
obviously fafled to curb inflation, for boost- 
ing interest rates beyond the legal limits of 
usury, and having forced a return to financ- 
ing methods proved unsound 30 years ago. 
- It is against this background that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's proposal for raising REA 





interest rates appears ill timed and certainly 


unsympathetic toward REA borrowers’ fu- 
ture financial burdens. 


First of all, taking the proposal for boost- 


. ing REA interest rates alone, the President 


wants to peg future loans at what is a 


modern-time maximum rate by using the, 


market yield on long-term issues as a meas- 
ure. If the ceiling on long-term issues is 
lifted, as Ike also proposes, REA borrowers 
would be burdened for 35 years with even 
higher rates than that. 

Despite the reduced estimate of admin- 
istrative charges he proposes borrowers pay 
on future loans, a restudy shows that this 
plus pegging to recent Government interest 
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rates would force REA borrowers to pay over 
of recent. 

1at about the effect of this 125-percent 
increase “in rural.‘electrics’ interest rates? 


‘Nobody yet claims there has been a definitive 


study of the impact this would have on REA 
borrowers. 

Now REA Administrator Hamil says bor- 
rowers’ feasibility is beyond question, and 
adds that’ the interest rate adjustment Ike 
proposes would not work a hardship on bor- 
rowers generally. 

It must be obvious that feasibility is rela- 
tive to the type of load and area a rural 
electric system is bound and limited to serve. 


It’s. equally obvious that feasibility is af-~ 


fected by interest rates and other costs. 

The administrator’s apparent qualifica- 
tion, that there would be no hardship effect 
for. some borrowers, raises again the question 
as to which other ones should be let go by 
the wayside. Also what happens to the 
quality of service other systems will be able 
to afford, if all of their future borrowing 
must be at rates of possibly far more than 
at 414 percent? Getting a little more spe- 
cific, what about the generation and trans- 
mission program, the security of present 
loans to marginal borroWers, some not meet- 
ing the REA debt services earned ratio, and 
what about the whole rural telephone pro- 
gram? Is Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Ben- 
son’s philosophy toward marginal farm op- 
erators to be applied toward rural electric 
service? Are families living in sparse, low- 
income rural areas to have the alternative of 
paying exorbitant electric!rates or simply 
doing without electric service? 

And finally turning to the matters of fixing 
REA borrowers’ administrative costs, when 
is the Department of Commerce and when 
are other agencies of the:Government going 
to start operating on that principle too? 
What has happened to the adminfstration 
Officials who protested that they would not 
do this to REA until it were applied to other 
Government agencies? 

There’s not much new in the budget 
message proposals this year. And the old 
questions are still unanswered. 7 


THe FarM CHALLENGE 
(By Senator Husert H. HumpHrey, Democrat, 
Minnesota, at annual meeting of Pierce- 


Pepin Electric Cooperative, Ellsworth, Wis., 
Saturday afternoon, June 13, 1959) 


There is no gathering of any kind which 
gives me more pleasure than a meeting of 
the members of a cooperative, folks joined in 
a@ common endeavor to, make life better for 
everybody. So I am glad to be here and 
happy for the opportunity to greet you, to 


wish you good fortune in the continued 


health and strength of_the Pierce-Pepin 
Electric cooperative, and to discuss ideas with 
you on present farm problems and prospects 
ahead. 

And it is also a source of real pleasure to 
be here today. with my good friend, coopera- 
tor and fellow en your outstanding 
Congressman—-LESsTER "JOHNSON. 

LESTER JOHNSON actually started the Wis- 
consin Democratic revival back in 1953 when 
he won this congressional seat in a special 
election. Things have been looking up for 
the Democrats ever since, not only in Wis- 
consin, but all over the country. ~ 

But Lester’s victory meant more than a 
new era for Democrats. It also meant a 
great deal to all farmers, Democrats and Re- 


publicans alike. He has become a real cham- 
pion of agriculture in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has been a great help—and 
privilege—for me to have such an able part- 
ner on legislation of importance to Wis- 
consin and Minnesota dairy farmers as the 
Humphrey-Johnson dairy bill and the John- 
son-Humphrey Milk Sanitation Act estab- 
lishing natidénal standards under the Public 


Health Service. 


He has arranged for hearings on poultry 
and egg problems in the House next week, 
and I am working in the same direction in 
the Senate. 

You are fortunate in Wisconsin in having 
other good friends of -agriculture—such as 
my good friend Sénatbr Bm, Proxmire, and 
your capable Governor Gaylord Nelson. Brit 
PROXMIRE can, always be counted upon to 
stand solidly with friends of agriculture. He 
is an effective member of our Senate com- 
mittee. 

While I am mentioning Wisconsin names, 
I cannot overlook another young man who 
has made a great and.continuing contribu- 
tion in your behalf. He is Bob Lewis, one- 
time editor of the Wisconsin REA News, the - 
boy frorh the Wisconsin family farm who 
has never forgotten his first loyalties. His 
father, George Lewis, pioneered the REA co- 
operative movement in Wisconsin, and Bob 
has carried on in the samg@g tradition of 
service. He was formerly administrative 
assistant to Senator ProxMime. I am so 


pleased that Governor Nelson has Bob as his 


right-hand “farm adviser—his ‘ agricultural 
coordinator. Bob Lewis is a man who knows 
what he is fighting for. ; 

In all fairness, I might add that agricul-’ 
ture welcomes and recognizes friends from 
either major political party. _We who put 
the welfare of farm people above partisan- 
Ship appreciate the consistent support of 
Republicans such as Senator Mitt Younc 
of North Dakota and your: own Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY, who have refused to go 
along with -this GOP sae aennoee 
wreck-the-farmer policies. 

THE DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS FIGHTS FOR REA 


After 10 years of fighting bé&ttles for 


‘farmers in Washington, I know something 


about whi you can t upon and who you 
cannot. The sure of faithful perform- 
ance is a consistent record of support for 
agriculture throughout the years. 

What really counts, is‘ having people in 
public office who really care—and who really 
understand soe problems, and want to do 


something about 
That certainly. s for the REA, = well 
’ @& general farm on, 


I believe in all kinds of Soebilaniniens but 
I have a special place in my heart for the 
rural electric tives. You have not 
only brought light and power to the rural 
areas of America, you have also strengthened 
the entire farm cooperative movement by 
teaching more farmers the value of  Gorking 
together to help themselves. 

Our rural electric co-ops have developed 
strong and courageous | because 
of the Very necessity to resist continuing at- 
tacks upon your great program. If there 
is a single destructive trick that foes of 
your organizations have not ‘used or tried to 


it. I know—because I have been in the 
thick of your battles, shoulder to shoulder 
with men like Clyde Ellis of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
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that we have just lost 


ting 
authority of the REA Ad- 
ministrator, I insisted that Secretary Ben- 
son come before our Senate Committee on 
Government Operations to explain what he 
was up to. 


I acted in good faith, because Secretary . 


Benson had promised in 1953 not to change 
the operational pattern of REA if he were 
given authority over its functions under the 
President’s reorganizational plan. ‘ 
You may recall that Ezra “took a walk,” 
my offi- 


as a watchdog over his adminis- 
tration of the authority given him. 

Secretary Benson virtually hid out until 
Congress adjourned. “So when Congress re- 
turned, my first act was introduction of leg- 
islation restricting his authority and return- 
ing it to the REA Administrator where it 
belonged. 

This time Secretary Benson could not es- 
cape coming before our committee—and he 
was unable to convince a majority of the 
committee he had acted in good faith. The 
result was the enactment of the Humphrey- 
Price bill by Both Houses of Congress. 

Yet, it was. vetoed, despite the expressed 
intent of Congress as to how the program 
should operate. And the Republican Ad- 
ministration, from the White House down, 
exerted every pressure in the world to sus- 
tain that veto. 

We lost by just four votes. And, I don’t 
think I have to remind you, four Republi- 
can yotes in Wisconsin for REA coutd have 
turned the tide in your favor. 

More was involved than just this simple 
REA organization act. If we could have 
broken the back of government by veto, it 
would have operied the door to great strides 
forward in giving farmers other help they 
have been asking for: a better farm pro- 
gram, seeing that farmers have a chance to 
earn a deeent farm income while at the same 
time cutting down the tremendous losses 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Yes, if four Republican Congressmen from 
Wisconsin had voted differently, our imme- 
diate legislative future for agriculture would 
have looked a great deal brighter. 

Yet even in supposed defeat we have 
served notice on REA-wreckers that a vast 
majority of this Congress is not about to 
let this great program be crippled. And— 
we have put the brakes to efforts of this 
Administration to hike your interest rates 
on REA loans. That alone was worth the 
effort. 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS SUPPORTS IMPROVED 
" FARM LAWS 

Now, I want to talk to you today about 
more than just the great REA program. 

You are farm people. The purpose of 
your REA cooperative is to better enable 
you to do a good job as farmers. Farming 
is your business. Yet it is even more— 
it is your way of life. 

I am sure that uppermost in your minds 
is the future of American agriculture—and 
the extent to which your Government is 
going to help you, or neglect you, in your 
struggle for economic justice—in a time of 
serious economic distress. 

As a member of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, as a longtime 


friend of American agriculture—youm prob- 
lems are of grave concern to me. 
They should be of serious concern to all 


erful mandate from the farm people of 
America to right the tragic wrongs that have 
been done to American agriculture under 
the Republican Administration in Wash- 
ington, 

Remember, it is the Republicans program 
that is such a mess today—as much as they 
would like to duck responsibility. 

It is the Republican program, and it has 
been Republican bungling that has made 
such a costly mess of it—without producing 
any effective results for farm people. ¢ 

It is high time for some changes to be 
made. 

But it is only fair to warn you that the 
Congress is working under extremely serious 
and inescapable limitations. We cannot do 
everything you wish we would do. We can- 
not do everything we want to do. 

First, we are working under the limits 
imposed by the President’s veto power. I 
think it is only fair and accurate to expect 
that the President will veto any bill we might 
pass which will do anything substantial to 
raise farm prices. 

This means that Congress is limited in 
what it can do for farmers to what can be 
passed by a two-thirds vote—over a Presi- 
dential veto. 

Secondly, Congress is limited in what it 
can do for farmers by the veto power which 
is held by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

You have seen how good farm 
can be ruined by unsympathetic adminis- 
tration. The power of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to negate the intent and spirit of 
Congress is great. 

The Secretary’s power to veto by adminis- 
trative action limits the good that Congress 
can do for farmers to those things that are 
so simple, so direct, that the results can come 
through to the farm in spite of all the foot- 
dragging and hostility that it will encounter 
as it passes through the » Department of Agri- 
culture’s hands. 

Despite these severe handicaps, at least 
some of us in the Democratic Congress are 
determined to develop a workable program 
that will help the farmers of America. 

You can mark it down as absolutely cer- 
tain that the Democratic Congress will not 
let the administration “pull down the tem- 
ple” of agricultural programs completely in 
its final hours, as it has seemed determined 
to do. 

The Democratic Congress will never, never, 
never give Ezra Taft Benson the zero-parity 
floor he has asked for. We will not give him 
the marketplace no-parity gimmick he has 
asked for either. 

The Democratic Congress will not allow 
the administration to get away with putting 
a penalty tax on the refunds that your co- 
operatives pay to their patrons. 

The Democratic Congress will not let the 
administration jack up REA interest rates, 
nor throw the REA co-ops to the “wolves” of 
Wall Street. 

You can count on that. You can bank on 
it. You can bet your economic lives on it— 
and that is exactly what the stakes are in 
agricultural policy today. For while the 
administration has a erful veto weapon 
to use against Con; when it tries to help 
the farmer, we have a veto power of our own 
when it comes to acting on the administra- 
tion’s plans to harm the farmers. And we 
will use it. -We will not give up a single inch. 

This tragic era for agriculture—the dark 
era of Ezra—has had a good and ‘construc- 
tive result along with all the misery and 
waste. So it seems to me, at any rate. 

It has made us grow up and come of age 
in our thinking about farm policy. 


x“ 
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We now realize that. the real argument in 
farm policy should not be over methods and 
details. The real argument is over basic 
objectives. 

THE FAMILY FARM'S FUTURE IS AT STAKE 


Are you for a program to help the family 
farm? Or are you against the family farm? 
That, my friends, is the real issue, the real 
dividing line, in farm policy debate today. 

Almost any farmer in America can think 
up the general outline of a farm plan that 
will work—if there is a will to make it work. 

Methods are important. Details are im- 
portant. Some will work better than others. 
Some well-intentioned ideas might not work 
at all. We need highly skilled technical ex- 
perts and conscientious administration to 
carry out our farm programs. But our trou- 
ble is not for lack of ideas and conscientious, 
skilled people to put them into effect. The 
Department of Agriculture is overflowing with 
fine, dedicated career public servants—who 
could make a farm program work and work 
well, if they were given a chance. 

Regrettably, the public attitude toward 
agriculture has been so deliberately dis- 
torted that we need to mobilize better un- 
derstanding on the part of all American peo- 
ple as the first step toward the new and bet- 
ter farm program some of us are seeking. 

America’s farm policies need to be re- 
examined and clarified in terms of objectives 
sought in the Nation’s interest—not just in 
terms of political slogans or cliches designed 
to turn city resident against farm resident, 
and even farmer against farmer. 

Before we can enact any effective new 
farm legislation, we need to make clear what 
our purposes and objectives are. 

That’s what some of us are trying to do 
in Congress now, while we are working on 
new and better legislation. 

All the legislative history behind the de- 
velopment of farm programs in America con- 
firms that our objective and purpose has been 
to assure the American people of a continued 
abundance of food and fiber, to offer Ameri- 
ca’s farmers an opportunity to achieve eco- 
nomic equality with other segments of our 
economy, and to preserve and protect Ameri- 
ca’s traditional pattern of family-owned, 
family-operated fatms as the type of agri- 
culture best adapted to our democratic way 
of life. 

In more recent years there has been added a 
new objective in the interest of the entire 
Nation—the purpose of using our abundance 
as a fuseful and effective humanitarian arm 
of better international relations. 

Repeatedly, the Congress of the United 
States has restated its-intent to uphold these 
objectives, in one way or another. 

But these objectives are being chal- 
lenged. We have heard our blessings of 
abundance criticized as a curse. 

We have heard that even 90 percent of 
equality—let alone full equality—is more 
than farmers are entitled to in our economy. 

We have heard disturbing yet increasing 
talk of encouraging a complete change in our 
historic pattern of farming, to put more em- 
phasis on bigness and efficiency, less on 
human values and problems of rural living. 
We have heard less concern about perpetuat- 
ing our family farming pattern, and more 
and more about giving way to the pressure 
of mass operations. 

Serious questions of public policy are in- 
volved, if we are to cross that line. 

It is not a change of direction toward 
which we should be allowed to drift or be 
pushed, without fully knowing the conse- 
quences. . 

The most damaging product of the age of 
Ezra is the dangerous erosion of America’s 
will to do justice for her farm people. 

For the first time in the history of our 
Nation, a cancer of doubt has arisen in the 
public consciousness as to the merit of our 
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family farming system—the most efficient 
agricultural production system in the world. 

The swift rise of vertical integration pro- 
vides the mechanism whereby big concen- 
trated business and financial interests can 
extend their domination over agriculture. 
This will leave the farm family on the farm. 
But it will take away its economic inde- 
pendence. The farmer will be told what to 
grow and where to sell, and the absentee- 
corporation farm director will control what 
the farmer gets for his efforts. This is but 
corporate collectivism, with private agricul- 
tural commissions. 

This ominous forecast for American agri- 
culture holds a powerful, fascinating allure 
for all too many people in our country today. 
Its allure has been heightened immeasurably 
by the discouraging, demoralizing shambles 
that the Republican administration hasmade 
of our farm programs. There is a growing 
sentiment in our country for just giving up 
on the ‘farm problem. 

This sentiment is strong among those who 
do not understand the tremendous values 
and strengths-in our family farming system, 
nor the unusual problems which farm fam- 
ilies must face. There are millions and mil- 
lions of ¢itizens in our population who are 
far removed from the soil. Their number is 
increasing year by year. Domination of agri- 
culture by centralized corporate power ap- 
peals to many of them as an easy way out 
of the farm problem. 

And-it appeals even more strongly to those 
who simply do not care about what happens 
to farm people. 

But I am one of the people who care, and 
s0 is LeEstrrR JOHNSON here, and so is Senator 
Proxmire. And I believe that there are 
many more elected representatives like us in 
the Congress of the United States. 

WE NEEQ_A NEW AND BETTER FARM PROGRAM 


Rather than stumble and drift along 
blindly because of a vacuum of sound farm 
policy leadership from the present admin- 
istration, farm people and city people alike 
need to do some soul searching, and some 
honest appraisal of what we really want— 
and the alternatives we face. Perhaps I can 
be helpful in that direction today, by outlin- 
ing to you my own guidelines for trying to 
develop a new and better farm program. 

We need an agricultural stabilization pro- 
gram far less costly to the American tax- 
payers than the present inexcusable mess— 
yet one that is far more effective in its pro- 
tection of family farmers and their contri- 
bution to the American economy. 

We can, and must, have both. 

We need an agricultural stabilization pro- 
gram that provides more equality of oppor- 
. tunity for agriculture to keep pace with the 
rest of our expanding economy in terms of 
income, yet one that does not make the 
farmer dependent on the Government for 
that income. 

We need a program that recognizes the 
need for and encourages farmers to help 
themselves through cooperative action for 
bargaining power in the marketplace and 
for whatever production adjustments that 
may be necessary to make the best use of our 
human, soil, and water resources. 

We need a program that recognizes and is 
tailored to the vast technological changes, 
yet doés so without sacrificing the human 
and social values of our traditional American 
pattern of family owner-operated farms. 

We need a program that recognizes the 
farmer's stewardship responsibility for con- 
serving productivity of our land for the sake 
of future generations, yet recognizes too that 
the entire Nation shares that same respon- 
sibility—and must share in the cost of seeing 
that it is properly done. 

We need a program that really does some- 
thing about surpluses—making use of what 
we have, and adjusting production to keep 
from building up more beyond the level of 
possible need. 
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Above all, we need a national food policy 
closely meshed with our farm policy, so that 
we can better gear our productive resources 
to the needs of humanity at home and 
abroad—instead of producing for Govern- 
ment storage bins. 

If the choice facjng us rests between abun- 
dantce and scarcity, consumers and farmers 
alike have a vital stake in abundance—wisely 
used. Farm abundance has done more to 
check inflation and the increase in the cost 
of living than any other single factor in our 
economy. 

Until we as a nation face up to our social 
responsibility of deciding what we are going 
to do about the areas of hardship and suf- 
fering in our own midst—and to what extent 
we are willing to share our potential abun- 
dance with hungry peoples of the world as a 


force for freedom—until these questions are — 


resolved, it appears. morally wrong to insist 
that American agriculture drastically curb 
its output below levels for which human need 
exists. 

Society must recognize that in the long 
run, it pays the price one way or another. 

Is it not cheaper, and far better, to enlist 
our food abundance in waging peace, than to 
be faced with enlisting our sons and mobiliz- 
ing our economy for war? 

Is it not cheaper, and far better, to invest 
some of our abundance in raising the living 
standards of low-income groups in our coun~- 
try, rather than turning to a scarcity philos- 
ophy that can only,force upon food costs to 
all segments of our society. 


American agriculture is offered no alterna- 
tive other than following the-_pattern of 
monopoly industry, in cutting back its pro- 
duction to the point where it can receive 
more income for less output—it will be con- 
sumers of the Nation who will pay the bill. 

Farmers would like to produce in abun- 
dance, if that abundance is wisely used, and 
they can receive a'fair return for their invest- 
ment, their managerial skill, and their labor. 

Yet there is no reason why farmers.alone 
should subsidize other segments of our s0- 
ciety already receiving a greater proportionate 
share of our national income, nor any reason 
why farmers alone should bear the costs of 
‘producing to meet the needs of underdevel- 
oped areas of the world, in the interests of 
America’s foreign policy. 

If consumers want the price protection of 
always having a little more than enough to 
eat, if the Nation wants the valuable asset of 
abundance in a world of need, then the public 
must recognize that there is a public interest 
stake in Government providing a climate of 
conditions in which farmefs can survive eco- 
nomically. 

You cannot do it by writing off farm people 
as second-class citizens, who are not to share 


in the general prosperity and progress of the 


Nation. 

You cannot do it by throwing farmers on 
the mercy of the free market for what they 
sell, when the costs of what they buy are 
bolstered and supported by all kinds of built- 
in protectors. 

Food is basic to national life. 

Price protection, farm credit, conservation 
assistance—all such farm programs are but 
means to an end, not the end itself. 

There is no simple answer to achieving 
these objectives, no one panacea for the 
entire farm problem. Neither can any one 
bill meet all the: problems we face. 

But reasonable men should be able to 
agree on combining an entire kit of economic 
and program tools in order that each -eemi- 
modity may be handled in the manner best 
suited to its unique needs. 

We need more adequate credit designed 
to family farm requirements. We need better 
conservation programs. We need more re- 
search directed into utilization of our 
abundance. We need a food stamp pro- 
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gram to increase consumption among our 
aged, our handicapped, our dependent chil- 
dren and our unemployed. We need greatly 
expanded uses of our food internationally 
under a “Food for Peace” program. 

Yet with all of this, we need the Govern- 
ment’s cooperation with farmers toward more 
adequate income protection and production 
adjustment. We can do it through combined 
use of income equalization payments to pro- 
ducers, through marketing orders and agree-° 
ments, through orderly marketing loans and 
direct , through marketing quotas, 
through payments in kind in some instances, 
through greater rural development aid and 
through Government sanction of farmers 
banding together to help themselves when 
they develop and accept programs to do so 
by majority vote of producers. 

Par from regimentation, such a program 
offers the real freedom farmers need—free- 
dom from , freedom from economic 
domination, and freedom of choice as to the 
alternatives they prefer in seeking to avoid 
the hardship of the wildly fluctuating free 
markets over which they now have no 
control, 

These are not pie-in-the-sky proposais. 
They are sound and | and should be 
achieved, if American agriculture mobilizes 
its forces and carries its true story to the 
rest of the American people. 

THE FARMER'S BILL OF RIGHTS 

And with~such a program, I am sure, we 
can at long last secure for all agriculture 
assurances which I have termed my 
“Farmer's Bill of Rights,” as standards from 
which farmers should never retreat. 

They include: 
1. The right to full equality of economic 


opportunity. 
2. The right for improved standards of 
rural living 


3. The right of reasonable protection 

natural hazards. \ 

4. The right to extend agricultural free 
enterprise through cooperative action. 

5. The right to public cooperation and as- 
sistance in conserving and saving the soil. 

6. The right. to preserve the social and 
human values of family farming. 

7. The right to decent land tenure which 
encourages the desirable goal of farm owner- 
ship. 

8. The right to a democratic voice in his 


10. The right to a long-term program of~ 
food reserves to protect commend against 
costly scarcity: 

11. The right to assurance that land rec- 
lamation development will result in estab- 
lishment of new family farms, not factories 
in the field. 

12. The right to the entife Nation’s sup- 
port for use of food and fiber as a force for 
freedom throughout the world. 

These, I believe, are the basic, rights of 
American agriculture. 

They are not new rights. They are not 
rights of special privilege, gained through 
misuse or abuse of tremendous power over 
the lifelines of the Nation's food supply. 

Rather, they are rights of historic prece- 
dent, earned. by the great and continuing 
contribution of agriculture to America life— 
the fulfillment of the Nation’s needs in peace 
or war, in good times or bad, at personal 
profit or loss. 

They need to be restated now only as a 
guiding beacon of light, cast upon the dark- 
ness of present confusion over America’s 
farm policy. 

They must be just as zealously guarded 
against forces Which seek to destroy them, 
as we guard other historic rights, privileges, 
and responsibilities of freedom in our de- 
mocracy. . 


, 
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One Exception to the Lag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr.CANNON. Mr. Speaker, belatedly 
the Navy is at last asking for crash pro- 
duction of mnuclear-powered missile- 
firing submarines. 

In this connection, it might be well 
to note the progress being made by the 
Navy with funds already available for 
the n -submarine program. 

With t in view, I am including in 
the Recorp a statement by Vice Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover, the father of the 
nuclear submarine, as reported by the 
Associated Press in yesterday’s metro- 
politan papers: 

RickKover SEES PertL TO A-Sus LEaD 

Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover says he 
fears the United States may lose its lead 
over Russia in nuclear submarines because 
of meddling by Pentagon high ups in the 
work of his team of naval atomic experts. 

“We must maintain our lead in atomic 
submarines and nuclear propulsion,” Rick- 
over said. 

“If we don't, we will give up 10 years of 
advantage, and that is what I’m afraid is 
going to happen to us because of the vast 
amount of interference to which my organ- 
ization is subjected.” 

Rickover, sometimes called the father of 
the atomic submarine, appeared recently be- 
fore the Senate Space Committee and Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee. His testimony, 
given in secret, was made public yester- 
day, after being screened for security 
reasons 





Asked about the overall contest between 
Russia and this country; Rickover replied: 

“I am frightened by what appears to be a 
tendency in some quarters to prefer letting 
this country sink to second place,” he said. 
“We cannot afford to be second in anything 
that affects our security. We must lead, or 
we must have parity at a minimum. If we 
don’t have parity we will lose our freedom.” 

Rickover said he has to transfer younger 
naval officers who work with him or they 
would not qualify for promotions under the 
Navy rotation system. 

Asked why they were denied promotions 
under him, he replied: 

“Well, they are not liked. They rub people 
the wrong way. They are not courteous in 
situations that demand courtesy. 

““They are more interested in getting the 
job done than in apple polishing, and the 
routine people whose toes are stepped on 
take it out on them.” 

Rickover pictured himself and his top 
atomic technicians as “subject to daily and 
constant petty harassments * * * by petty 
minds who are placed in positions of au- 
thority.” 

He said the naval atomic experts must 
spend so much time writing reports and 
explaining matters to a constantly changing 
group of superiors that it is almost impossi- 
ble to get on with the Job. 

In the 12 years since he began design\and 
construction of the world’s first atomic sub- 
marine, the Nautilus, Rickover said, he has 
been under 48 different bosses. 

CALLS PENTAGON “BIG JUNGLE” 

Rickover said “the Pentagon today is a 
big jungle * * * no one could possibly con- 
trol that outfit with its large number of 
people.” 

He said—as he has before—that “it would 
help to arbitrarily reduce the number of 
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people in the Pentagon by 20 or 30 percent.” 
There are 30,000 or so military and civilian 
personnel in the mammoth Defense Depart- 
ment headquarters here, 





The World Is te Motion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Con- 
gress and people of the United States 
will have to come to grips with the di- 
rection in which Europe—free Europe— 
will move during the next few months 
in this the first year of the new decade. 
More specifically, we shall be called upon 
to decide whether this Nation’ will join 
Canada in entering membership of a new 
Organization for ‘Atlantic Economic’ Co- 
operation, the OAEC, which was pro- 
posed by Under Secretary of State Doug- 
las Dillon last January 12 in Paris. The 
OAEC, plans for which are being worked 
out in conference by @ special commit- 
tee, is designed to take the place of the 
OEEC which, with its 18 member coun- 
tries, is in danger of an open economic 
division between the members of two 
blocs relative to trade and tariff policy. 
A lucid analysis of the divisive effects 
of a split between the Common Market 
(he Inner Six) , the Free Trade Area (the 
Outer Seven), appears in the Christian 
Science Monitor for February 10. I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Feb: 10, 1960] 
THE PROBLEM: WHICH WAY TO 
UNITED EUROPE? 

When the European Free Trade Associ- 
ation was formed last fall, one observer re- 
marked jokingly: “One can hardly see 
Europe for the mass of European organiza- 
tions.”’ . 

There is, indeed, a multitude of associ- 
ations, communities, and commissions of all 
sorts that bewilders the layman and some- 
times even stumps the expert. 

It all began while World War II was still 
being fought—not to mention the plan for 
a united Europe worked out in the 14th 
century by Pierre Dubois, or Count Richard 


Coudenhove-Kalergi’s Pan-Europe Move- 


ment of 1922, or French Foreign Minister 
Aristide Briand’s unification efforts of 1930. 

But during the last war some of the 
European statesmen became convinced that 
only new and closer forms of cooperation 
would make it possible to forestall recur- 
rence of such catastrophic adventures as 
Hitler’s attempt to impose a new order on 
the Old Continent. While some of those 
plans were based on the assumption of con- 
tinuing friendly cooperation between East 
and West, and some centered on rearrang- 
ing.relations between the Balkan States, 
others, envisioned an at least partial merger 
of the smaller Western European States. 


BENELUX LONE WAR SURVIVOR 


Of all those plans only the Benelux proj- 
ect survived the war. It provided for a cus- 
toms union between Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg. Benelux was 
founded in 1947 and started operating on, 
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first, a moderate scale in 1948. In the past 
12 years the scale of operations has been 
gradually widened though by no means all 
of the problems posed by competing indus- 
tries and agricultures of the three member 
states have been solved. 

Broader European organizations came into 
being between 1947 and 1950, sparked by 
the Marshall plan of 1947 and the outbreak 
of the Korean war in 1950. 

An offspring of the Marshall plan was the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC), comprising 18 Western 
European States as regular members and the 
United States and Canada as permanent ob- 
servers. 

Of the other organizations the most im- 
portant ones are the 15-member Council of 
Europe, with its seat in Strasbourg; the 6- 
member European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity (ECSC), with headquarters in Luxem- 
bourg; the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO), with its seat in Paris, the 6- 
member European Economic Community, 
better known as the Common Market, with 
its seat in Brussels; and as the most recent 
one, the 7-member European Free Trade 
Association (EFTA) which held its founding 
meeting in Stockholm last November. 

All these are, so to say, official organizations 
in which the governments are holding the 
membership cards. In addition there are 
many unofficial associations, such as the Eu- 
ropean Movement, the roof organization of 
the six most prominent groups advocating 
European unification; the European Parlia- 
mentarian Union; and the European Acad- 
emy, @ nonpartisan association of politicians 
and representatives of all sciences. 


! EDUCATED YOUTH FAVOR UNITY 


How deep into the masses the roots of all 
these organizations have penetrated is diffi- 
cult to say. The conclusion drawn from ad- 
mittedly superficial observations suggests 
that there is among the educated youth of 
most Western European countries a definite 
feeling in favor of a unified Europe—or, at 
least, of formation of some larger multina- 
tional units—but that most of the people 
have given little, if any, thought to the ques- 
tion. 

An Anterviewer traveling from France 
throvgh Italy, West Germany, Austria, and 
Greece to Turkey cannot expect to find many 
people who would be able to tell the differ- 
ence between the Common Market, the 
OEEC, and the EFTA, even though their 
countries belong to either one or two of 
them. ~ 

The main difference between the Common 
Market and the EFTA may seem to be one 
of customs policy. The Common Market 
foresees not only the complete abolishment 
of customs barriers among its six members— 
France, Italy, West Germany, and the Bene- 
lux countries—but also enforcing of identi- 
cal custom tariffs against nonmembers. 

This provision is bound to have unsettling 
effects on the trade prospects of nonmem- 
bers. A typical example is provided by Por- 
tugal, leading world exporter of cork. ' 


AUSTRIAN TILE THREATENED 


West Germany, which in 1958 bought 45,- 
702 tons of cork and cork products from 
Portugal, had no customs duty on the raw 
material and a duty of only 4 to 7 percent 
on cork stoppers. However, the Common 
Market members, Italy and France, both of 
which are minor cork producers, had a high 
tariff on imports. From now on, a tariff 
lower than the Italian and French ones but 
much higher (15 to 19 percent) than the 
West German one will be obligatory for all 
Common Market members. What will hap- 
pen is*that the price of cork products in 
most of the Common Market countries will 
rise but also that Portuguese exports will 
shrink. 

A similar blow threatens Austrian manu- 
facturers of so-called hard-fiber tile—a 
building material—for which Italy offered an 
excellent market. Until the end of 1058, 
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Italy levied on all imports of hard-fiber tile, 
regardless of the country of origin, a duty of 
25 percent. Since the beginning of 1959 the 
duty for imports from Common Market mem- 
Bers has been reduced to 18 percent, putting 
the former Austrian suppliers at a severe 
disadvantage and forcing them to look for 
customers elsewhere. 

Neither Austria nor Portugal are in the 
fortunate position of a number of American 
firms which, in anticipation of tariff in- 
creases, have established branch factories in 
Common Market countries which are to en- 
able them, as it were, to continue selling their 
cakes and eating them, too. 

WORLD MOVEMENT ILLUSTRATED 


In contrast to the Common Market, the 
EFTA—composed of Britain, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Switzerland, Austria, and 
Portugal—while also aiming at gradual abol- 
ishment of mutual customs barriers between 
its members, allows each of them to set its 
tariffs.for imports from nonmembers at what- 
ever level it considers necessary. 

But the main difference between the two 
organizations is more fundamental than the 
contrast between tariff rigidity on one side 
“and flexibility on the other. 

The Common Market hak’ an unmistakable 
supranational tendency, something which 
the EPTA shuns. Among the provisions of 
the Common M&rket statute are the lifting 
of restrictions on the movement of services, 
labor, capital, and business enterprises; the 
coordination of monetary and fiscal policies; 
the establishment of a common agricultural 
policy; and a far-ranging equalization and 
standardization of social institutions and 
programs. 

This is an undertaking of near-revolution- 
ary implications, opening the road to a 
merger of governments as an ultimate step. 
The (American) Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, in its report of last year, “The 

Common Market and Its Meaning 
for the United States,” did not overstate in 
declaring: “The chief lesson of the Common 
Market may be that it shows us once more, 
and dramatically, that the world is in mo- 
tion—on the economic front as on others.” 

Yet, combined with its supranational ten- 
, dency, which many consider to be desirable, 
the Common Market has some undesirable 
features built in. One of them is an inclina- 
tion toward self-sufficiency as a goal with 
economic as well as political motivations. 

This has become apparent in the Common- 
Market proposals for formulating a joint 
agricultural policy. The Frankfurter Allge- 
meine Zeitung wrote about the draft a few 
weeks ago that it shows the unbridgeable 
gap between the existing policies of the mem- 
ber countries and the intention of the Com- 
mon Market Commission to set up a far- 
reaching protectionism. 

Another of the less desirable features of 
the Common Market is the possibility—one 
could almost say probability—that France 
and West Germany will enter into a struggle 
for its domination. It goes without saying 
that any deterioration of good-neighborly 
French-German relations would weaken the 
West’s position toward the East. 

, The political implications of the Common 
Market are seldom mentioned by the mem- 
ber nations. But they are clearly felt by 
the Benelux countries and lately by Italy, 
too, while the West Germans have become 
most outspoken critics of the organization’s 
disrupting effect on Western European trade 
as a whole. 

REVERSAL OF TREND URGED 

In a full-page article of last December 6, 
the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung came 
out in favor of reversing the isolationist ten- 
dency of the Common Market and called for 
gradual lowering of customs duties all over 
Europe and allowing the individual states 
to set their own custom tariffs vis-a-vis 
non-European countries. 
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The paper warned that failure to find a 
pan-European solution will lead to an eco- 
nomic partition of [Western] Europe that 
can never be undone. 

Similar thoughts must have occurred to~ 
the authorities in Washington, and that is 
why Under Secretary of State Douglas Dillon 
last January 12 in Paris, unveiled a plan for 
establishment of an Organization for At- 
lantic Economic Cooperation (OAEC) to in- 
clude in addition to the 18 OEEC countries 
the United States and Canada as full mem- 
bers. Details of the plan, its scope, mode 
of operation, and rights and duties of its 
members are now being worked out by a 
special committee. — 

Since congressional approval is needed for 
United States membership in the projected 
OAEC, Congress will be faced with the mo- 
mentous de¢ision to choose—or influence— 
the direction in which Western Europe will 
develop. a 





Communist Countries Are Spending Vast 
Sums To Prove Americans Are Culture- 
less Barbarians—U.S. Arts Council 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS 'B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished citizens of Delaware, Samuel 
E. Homsey, has written me to say that 
Communist countries are spending vast 
sums on propaganda to prove that. Amer- 
icans are cultureless barbarians. 

Mr. Homsey, a leading member of the 
American Institute of Architects, testi- 
fied. for that organization in support of a 
bill sponsored by our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. THomp- 
son], and cosponsored by others includ- 
ing myself, to establish a Federal Ad- 
visory Council on-the Arts. This legisla-~ 
tion was recommended to the Congress 
by President Eisenhower in his 1955 
message on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Homsey writes that— 

I feel that this legislation to establish a 
Federal Advisory Council on the Arts is of 
prime importance at the very-time when the 
Communist countries are spending many dol- 
lars on propaganda to prove that Americans 
are cultureless barbarians. If Congress fails 
to enact this legislation they will be playing 
into the Communist hands to prove the point. 


The Soviet Union gives very large sums 
to the fine arts and sends its leading 
artists abroad. ‘This is the most effective 
cultural propaganda .the U.S.S.R. en- 
gages in, and it is often contrasted with 
the lack of financial support for the arts 
by the United States, even by our best 
friends, | ; ‘ 

Some time since, the New York Times. 
commented editorially that— 

Practically every other civilized country 
(and some not so civilized) has recognized 
that. the Government has a proper interest 
in promoting the arts, and in promoting 
them with.cash. It would be a mark of 


maturity and enlightenment if we were to 
do the same. 


The Nation’s Capital, as a study made 
at my request by the Library of Con- 
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gress proved, does less than any other 
major U.S. city for the fine arts. 

In a recent statement Senator HuBEert 
H. Humpnurey declared: 

Washington must have a cultural status 
at least equal to its pdsition as the political, 
military, and economic center of the free 
world. 

It lacks such a commanding cultural status 
at this time. In fact, the New York Times 
recently compared Washington unfavorably 
with the provincial city of Tiflis, U.S.S.R. 


I have introduced legislation for the 
purpose of depositing in a special fund 
1 mill out of each $1 of tax revenue of the 
government of the District of Columbia 
to be used by the National Symphony 
Orchestra, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
the Washington Opera Society, arid other 
nonprofit art programs of the District 
of Columbia. 

Commissioner David B. Karrick of the 
District of Columbia has written that— 

I strongly endorse funds for the National 
Remenene Orchestra with which I am thor- 
oughly familiar, having served on its board 
before becoming a Commis- 
sioner. I know its needs and appreciate its 
high standards. I would perhaps likewise 
approve funds for the Corcoran Gallery, if I 
were more familiar with its resources and 
needs. 

More recently Commissioner Karrick 
declared— ; 

The expenditure by the municipal govern- 
ment is small. This is ant. . 


I include as part of my remarks Mr. 
Homsey’s letter as well as several other 
views on the subject I have been 
discussing: 

WILMINGTON, Det., February 3, 1960. 
The Honorable Harris B. MCDOWELL, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. (oe 

Dear Mr. McDowe1.: Your letter of Janu- 
ary 18 containing the material on the Federal 
Advisory Council on the Arts was delayed be- 
cause of incorrect address. ml 

We both appreciate your strong support of 
H.R. 2569. In 1955 I was appointed one of 
three architects to represent the American 
Institute of Architects on the Committee on 
Government and Art and I attended numer- 
ous meetings and have kept in ‘touch on the 
activities of this committee. I believe that 
in 1951 President Truman authorized the 
Commission of Fine Arts in Washington to 
undertake a study of governmental activities 
along the lines set forth in numerous state- 
ments. 

The American Institute of Architects sup- 
ports wholeheartedly the establishment of a 


“Federal Advisory Council on the Arts. 


I disagree with some who have opposed’ the 
bill and the work of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment and Arts. They have seemingly read 
into the bills or proposals numerous under# 
currents and offcolor fictions. : 

Mrs. Homsey and I feel that this legislation 
to establish a Federal Advisory Council on 
the Arts is of prime importance at the very , 
time when the Communist countries are 
spending many. dollars on propaganda to 
prove that Americans are cultureless bar- 
barians. If Congress fails toenact this legis- 
lation they will be playing into the Commu- 
nist hands to prove the point. We are grate- 
ful for your interest and we speak on behalf 
of many enlightened citizens. 

Sincerely yours, 
Samvuet BE. Homsey. 


; 
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[From the Washington Pest, Nov. 9, 1959] 
AneMiIc Muse 

Representative Harrrs B. McDowELl, Jr., 
has a point in his comment that Washing- 
ton, as a political entity, “does less than any 
other major US. city for the fine arts.” Com- 

are treacherous, especially between 
cities with markedly different traditions. 
Nonetheless, a survey made by the Library of 
Congress at the request of Mr. McDOWELL 
gives support to his assertion. 

Of the 38 other cities surveyed, most spend 
considerably more than Washington for civi¢ 
cultural activities—and the sample ranges 
from New York (which spends about $2.6 mil- 
lion annually) to Scranton, Pa. (which has 
averaged about $28/740 per year for the past 
decade). The amount in Washington’s 
budget allotted for civic cultural events is 
the comparatively ahemic sum of $16,000— 
of which about -$10,000 helps support the 
Watergate concerts. ; 

Of course, Federal and private contribu- 
tions help close the gap. The National Gal- 
lery of Arts, as its name implies, is supported 
by all the people. Private support makes 
possible many concerts, including the Buda- 
pest Quartet series at the Library of Congress. 

Nine of the cities surveyed help support 
the community orchestra whereas the Dis- 
trict government contributes nothing to the 
National Symphony. In times past, the Dis- 
trict Commissioners have asked Congress to 
authorize a contribution, and perhaps Mr. 
McDowet.’s prodding will help win more 
support for this minimal civic obligation in 
@ world capital. Certainly there are many 
competing claims on the local budget which 
must be taken imto account, but there is no 
justification for the District contributing less 
to the fine arts than Evansville, Ind. (popu- 
lation, 135,000). 


[Prom the Washington Post, Jan. 3, 1960] 
=" MUSE IN A MIRE? 
New Yorkers never tire of chiding Wash- 


ington for its neglect of the fine arts. “In 
Culture, Is Washington a Hick Town?” asks 
an article in the New York Times magazine 
by Music Critic Howard Taubman. On the 
whole, Mr. Taubman concludes that itis. It 
is tempting to brush away criticisms like this 
as the gibes of a provincial who is obviously 
envious of Washington’s physical felicities. 
But the sad fact is that the Capital is lag- 
gard in its provisions’ for the arts, and its 
backwardness invites criticism, however an- 
noying, from the mandarins of New York. 

Gompared with other world capitals, Wash- 
ington is poorly served in the realm of the 
performing arts—even, as Mr. Taubman 
notes, in comparison with a smaller capital 
like Brussels. More damaging is the con- 
trast between Washington and other Ameri- 
can cities. Cleveland or Poston, for exam- 
ple, provide a fuller cultural life than does 
the Nation's Capital. 

There are reasons for this contrast. More 
than in other cities, politics predominates- 
locally, and this tends te crowd out the arts 
in a city overdedicated to government. Lack 
of home rule helps to stifle civic initiative 

nd community enterprise here. More than 

ther cities, W m is populated by 
transients who donate their efforts (and en- 
dowments) elsewhere. But even when these 
limitations are acknowledged, Washington 
..can and should do more to provide a better 
balanced cultural program worthy of a capi- 
tal and more representative of the Nation. 

Various community efforts—the National 
Symphony, the Opera Society, the Washing- 
ton Ballet, and the Arena Stage—offer con- 
vinecing evidence that the Capital basically 
is neither indifferent nor apathetic. The 
lack of adequate facilities, however, severely 

the growth of these still youthful 
enterprises. That is what makes so impor- 
tant the ultimate success of the proposed 
National Cultural Center. 
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THe District or COLUMBIA, 
Washington, January 22, 1960. 
Hon. Pranx THOMPSON, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. THompson: I have under study 
your memorandum slip of January 5 suggest- 
ing tliat I send my comments on your pro- 
posals for cultural activity in Washington. 

Although my letter is brief, my considera- 
tion of the suggestions has been lengthy. 

First, I believe that an International Olym- 
piad of Arts and Sciences, held biennially, 
would be admirable, although I have reserva- 
tions on the use of the word “Olympiad,” 
which, to me, suggests athletic games. 

Second, I-would favor an appropriate me- 
morial in Washington to President Woodrow 
Wilson and to President James Madison, but 
I do not understand your expression “living 
memorial.” If it means scholarships, grants 
for research, study, and travel, it would be 
essential to assure that such grants were not 
given to unworthy applicants because of po- 
litical and other pressure. This can be 
arranged. It would not be, however, un- 
satisfactory to erect appropriate memorials 
to these two statesmen. 

Third, I thoroughly approve of strength- 
ening any group fighting to prevent the road- 
builders from converting Washington into 
an overgrown, hyperthyroid, cloverleaf for 
the benefit of those living outside its limits. 

Fourth, I strongly endorse funds for the 
National Symphony Orchestra, with which 
I am thoroughly familiar, having served on 
its board for many years before 
Commissioner. I know its needs and appre- 
clate its high standards. I would perhaps 
likewise approve funds for the Corcoran Gal- 
lery, if I were more familiar with its resources 
and needs. 

Trusting that these brief but carefully 
considered suggestions may be of assistance 
to you, I am, with cordial regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Davin B. Karricx, 
Commissioner, 


WWDC Rapio REPorT TO THE PEOPLE, FEeBRU- 
ARY .6, 1960, BY COMMmIssIONER Davin B. 
Karrick, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Three weeks ago I was asked on this pro- 
gram whether I considered Washington a 
hick town, this question being directed to- 
ward the cultural opportunities in Washing- 
ton. I answered emphatically in the nega- 
tive, though without adequate background 
then to support my .conclusion. 

Let us look at the matter for a moment 
more specifically, to outline these cultural 
opportunities in Washington, and the ad- 
vantage that Washingtonians take of them. 

First, the National Symphony Orchestra, 
under the brilliant leadership of Howard 
Mitchell, gives about 60 local concerts a 
season, bringing guest artists and conductors 
frqm all parts of the United States and from 
foreign countries. About 3,000 season tickets 
are sold for each night with the attendance 
varying above or below this, according to the 
fame of the soloist, with slightly smaller 
attendance without one. There are always 
adequate seats at these concerts. 

And in addition to the performances of 

our own National Symphony, there are con- 
certs by visiting orchestras—the Boston 
Symphony, the Philadelphia Symphony, and 
other leading American and foreign orches- 
tras visit us periodically. 
In addition to the symphony concerts, 
there is chamber music /jat the Library of 
Congress, the finest in the world, with the 
best groups of America and Europe, all of 
which play to a capacity audience. 

There are concerts every Sunday, Septem- 
ber through June, at the National Gallery 
with a capacity attendance. Also the 
Phillips Gallery has from five to eight con- 
certs a month. The seating capacity is lim- 


February 15 


ited but there are amplifiers in other rooms, 
with the audience sitting on the stairs when 
no seats are available. 

The Washington Opera Society, far from 
making a good beginning, as was mentioned 
in a recent press article, is a successful op- 
eration which gives about three performances 
a year at the Lisner Auditorium. 

These performances are well attended. In 
addition, we are promised this year three per- 
formances of American operas by the New 
York City Center Opera, for those whose 
tastes run more to contemporary composers. 

But I have saved for the last of the musical 
opportunities of Washington the magnificent 
performances of great choral and oratorio 
works at the Cathedral where, under the 
skillful leadership of Paul .Calloway, the 
great organ, the National Symphony, and the 
Choral Society of Washington, semetimes 
aided by the Cathedral Choirs, perform 
music unequaled anywhere else in the 
country. 

All of the foregoing indicates two things: 
that there is an abundance of music avail- 
able in Washington, and that Washingto- 
nians attend. / 

Mr. Patrick Hayes, the impressario, says 
that Washington is an excellent ballet city, 
with a combination of resident and visiting 
companies. The Washington Ballet Guild, a 
local organization, gives fous or five produc- 
tions a year, one or two with the National 
Symphony. 

This year, also, we shall have the New 
York City Ballet, the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, the Chicago Opera Ballet from our 
country, and the Royal Danish Ballet and 
the Royal Ballet of England (formerly Sad- 
lers-Wells) from Europe, each to give several 
performances in the Capitol Theater with 
an expected attendance of 90 percent. 

Then, too, consider the beauties of Wash- 
ington’s architecture, which are dismissed in 
@ recent newspaper article as consisting of 
building after building, Anyone who can so 
casually dismiss the Lincoln Memorial, the 
Jefferson Memorial, the Archives Building, 
the Library of Congress, the Cathedral on 
Mount Saint Albans, that perfection of Eng- 
lish Gothic architecture, the Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, and the Mosque on 
Massachusetts Avenue, is so obviously unable 
to discriminate and appreciate architectural 
beauty that little can be said to convince 
him. 

For pictures we have first of all the Na- 
tional Gallery with one of the finest collec- 
tions in the world, in a building which even 
empty is sufficiently beautiful to justify a 
visit. 

Then there are the Freer Gallery, the Cor- 
coran Gallery and the Phillips Gallery. Sure- 
ly with these four institutions there is an 
abundant opportunity to view paintings and 
sculpture, and for those who wish to study, 
there are the excellent lectures at the Na- 
tional, Corcoran, and Phillips Galleries. ~ 

And any discussion of cultural oppor- 
tunities of Washington must include the 
Smithsonian, with its great treasures of art 
and interest. 

On drama we are admittedly weak with 
only the National Theater and the Arena 
Stage offering different types of professional 
performances, but there are the amateur 
groups, such as the Howard Players, the 
Kensington Players of Montgomery County, 
Georgetown University’s Masque and Bal, the 
Maryland University dramatic group, and 
the excellent musical and dramatic works 
offered by the Speech and Drama Department ° 
of the Catholic University under the able 
guidance of Father Hartke. 

In continuation of points of dramatic in- 
terest, the Folger Shakespeare Library is 
unique in the world, for in all probability 
nowhere else outside of Stratford-on-Avon, 
if there, is there as fine a collection of Shake- 
spearean and works on the Elizabethan The- 
ater. Furthermore, those who wish to add 
to their study of classical drama a more 
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» intimate knowledge of ‘the world’s greatest 


poetry, May do so. 

It has been impossible to mention all of 
our cultural outlets in a briéf talk. Ad- 
mittedly we do not have everything, but we 
have such an abundance of cultural oppor- 
tunity and such good attendance, that it is 
ridiculous to contend that we are not a 
cultural city. 

A part of this.contention seems to be based 
upon the fact that the expenditure by the 
municipal government is small. 

This is irrelevant. 

The opportunities are here, Washingtoni- 
ans enjoy them. And if visitors do not, that 
does not justify deprecating. Washington's 
cultural standards. 





A Call to Disarmament by Clement Davies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Clement 
Davies, longtime leader of the Liberal 
Party in Great Britain, member of Par- 
liament, and president of the World 
Parliament Association, is among the 
most effective leaders for world disarma- 
ment and the rule of law. His letter in 
the London Times for Thursday, Decem- 
ber 31, deserves the attention of all 
Americans who search for practicable 
ways in which to make our peace less 
precarious. 

Under a previous consent, I include 
herewith the text of the letter: 

A REMARKABLE YEAR 


Sir, before the year 1959 closes should not 
attention be called to the fact that it may 
take its place as one of the most remarkable 
years in the history of man? 

From time immemorial man has resorted 
to arms and though treaties innumerable 
have been made they have been, almost 
invariably, broken. Though men realized 
the need for and the value of the establish- 
ment of the rule of law within the confines 
ef their own tribe or nation or territory, 
they have been unwilling to extend the ap- 
plication of the rule of law as between 
nations. 

This century has witnessed the greatest 
and most destructive wars in all history, 
yet it is in this century that the first real 
world efforts have been made to abolish war 
and ant permanent peace. The Hague 
confererices, the League of Nations, and the 
Charter of the United Nations have failed to 
achieve what was and is so ardently desired 
by all peoples. The arms race is increasing 
and the threat to mankind is more menacing. 


The Hague conferences, the League, and 
the United Nations Chartery, have failed 
largely because no country has been pre- 
pared to relinquish its independent sover- 
eignty although it has become obvious that 
national sovereignty is today largely a myth, 
for no country can act on its own with tom- 
plete disregard: for the views and actions of 
others. All efforts at partial disarmament 
have failed: they haye failed because fear 
dominates all our thottghts and fear is born 
of mistrust. That is the position today. 
Yet in this year of 1959, for the first time, 
there has been throughout the world a de- 
mand for complete disarmament under 
proper and complete control and that dis- 
putes should be settled. by reason and not by 
force; in short, the rule of law should be 
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established throughout the whole world. For 
the first time— 

1. The three sirongest powers, Britain, the 
United States, and Russia, declared to the 
world before the United Nations Assembly 
that they favored complete disarmament cov- 
ering both the conventional as well as un- 
conventional weapons. 

2. The 82 nations through their repre- 
sentatives at the United Nations Assembly 
declared unanimously that the most import- 
ant question of the day was complete world 
disarmament. 

3. At the NATO Parliamentarians Confer- 
ence held in November at Washington the 
parliamentary representatives of the 15 NATO 
countries voted unanimously— 

(a) That a fair and permanent peace 
among all nations will not be achieved and 
maintained until there is among all nations, 
except for the maintenance of internal law 
and order, disarmament of all weapons, con- 
ventional as well as unconventional. 

(b) That such disarmament should be 
carried through and under thorough and 
complete international ‘control and inspec- 
tion. 

(c) That the nations of the world would 
agree to settle their dispute by reason and 
not by force and submit them to =e 
tional judicial decision. 

(d) That the nations of the world would 
establish, in order to prevent breaches of the 
law and to assure that such decisions are 
obeyed, a sufficient and effective interna- 
tional police force, 

Of course, there is a vast amount to be 
done before this great objective—namely, a 
fair and permanent be achieved, 
but, surely, it is right to record that 1959 
was the first year when this objective was 
declared as the universal desire and that to 
achieve it there must be universal-complete 
disarmament under effective control. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
CLEMENT DaviEs, 
President of the World Parliament 
Association, . : 
Hovuss or Commons, December 29. 





Dr. Hector Garcia, Distinguished Texan 
and Founder of the American GI 
Forum, Endorses Padre Island National 
Seashore Recreation Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
thousands of Texans and many resi- 
dents of many other States have an- 
nounced their support of the plan to 
create a national seashore recreation 
area on Padre Island. But of all these, 
none of the endorsements: of this proj- 
ect have been more colorfully stated or 
given me greater personal pleasure than 
that. of Dr. Hector Garcia of Corpus 
Christi, Tex. There are several rea- 
sons for my gratification of Dr. Garcia’s 
support on this undertaking. But I be- 
lieve the most important to me is that 
I pesonally know from experience that in 
him, and in the remarkable national vet- 
erans group which he founded, we have 
an exceptionally capable and courage- 
ous ally. It has been my great honor 
and privilege to have him fighting 
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shoulder to along with me in 
all of my battles for good government in 
Texas. He and his GI Forum members 
are the kind of men who will be where 
they say they will be, and take a stand 
for the right when you need them to take 
one. The National GI Forum is a great 
national patriotic organization of mili- 
tary service veterans of Latin origin. 
Dr.. Garcia is an oversea American 
Army surgeon of World War II, with an 
impressive record of leadership in Texas 
and the Nation. 

Dr. Garcia’s,counsel and leadership in 
behalf of the Padre Island National Sea- 
shore project. will be a real boost to our 
cause. I ask consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the exceptionally clear and historically 
outstanding statement by Dr. Garcia, 


entitled “A Picturesque History of ‘The 


White Island.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

A Picruresqve History or “THe WHITE 

Istanp” 


(Statement by Dr. Hector P. Garcia of Corpus 


Tex., before the Senate Interior - 


Christi, 

and Insular Affairs Committee favoring. 

the proposal to establish u national shore- 

line park on Padre Island, Monday, Decem- 

ber 14, 1959) > 

Senator PRANK Moss, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs Subcommittee and other members. of 
this committee, my name is Dr. Hector P. 
Garcia. I am a resident. of Corpus Christi 
and an American citizen, and 


owner on Padre Island. I am a physician’ 


by profession and have the honor of being 


the founder of the American GI Forum of 


the United States. I am representing the 
American GI Forum of the United States, 


groups in 23 States and in the District of. 


Columbia. 

I wish to thank you gentlemen for -your 
visit to our Texas shore and personally wish 
to thank you for permitting me to present 
my reasons why the American GI Forum 
favors the establishment of Padre Island as 
a national shoreline park. 

The historical background of Padre Island 
is abounding with all of the excitement and 
adventure of the greatest of romantic novels. 
Padre Island is surrounded by centuries of 
mystery on its shores. Padre Island still has 
the promise and allure of hidden Spanish 
treasures, but more than that Padre Island 
is the longest island in the United States 
which still preserves its — beauty as 
God created it. 

Padre Island, an island slong the Texas 
Gulf of Mexico coast, is approximately 120 
miles long and was named after Padre Balli, 
a Spanish priest who found shelter and ref- 
uge from the Mexican Revolution in the 
early 19th century. It his been said that 
Padre Island has the longest and most versa- 
tile solid sand beach in the whole world. 

The history of Padre Island from. recorded 
history begins in June 1519, barely 27 years 
after the discovery of America when the 
Spanish admiral, Alonso Alvarez de Pineda, 
was sent by the Governor of Jamacia, Fran- 
cisco de Garay, to look for a sea passage to 
the Orient. With four smal vessels Alonso 
Alvarez de Pineda explored and carefully 
mapped the entire coast of the State of 
Texas and explored the Gulf of Mexico from 
Plorida to Yucatan, and on June 24, 1519, 
entered the bay of where we are now meeting 
and named it the “La Bahia del Cuerpo de 
Christi” honoring the Roman Catholic feast 
day of Corpus Christi.. De Pineda was the 
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first white man to see the beautiful romantic 
sandy island which today we call Padre 
Island 


in 1523, Governor 
an expedition into the 
present Texas coast. 
e Guzman, Governor of the Prov- 
Panuco and Victoria Garayana 


cousin Sancho de Caniedo to take possession 
of the las Palmas, the territory 
wherein Padre Island was located. 

On April 15, 1528, Panfilo de Narvaez 
started on his expedition from Tampa Bay. 
With him was his Treasurer Alvar Nunez 
Cabeza de Vaca. On November 6, 1958, Ca- 
beza de Vaca became shipwrecked in Gal- 
veston Island with several of his shipmates 
and lived amongst the Indians for several 
years. Cabeza de Vaca became the first Eu- 
ropean to live on Padre Island. Cabeza de 
Vaca lived amongst this Texas coast until 
he escaped and traveled on foot reathing 
Culiacan, Sinaloa Mexico on May 18, 1536. 
The greatest Odyssey of living man hap- 
pened among this island whose natural 
beauty we are trying to preserve. 

In the month of January, year of 1553, a 
shipment of. gold, the largest ever to leave 
Mexico with 1,000 passengers sailed from 
Veracruz. However, the ships were overcome 
by a hurricane and 300 living survivors out 
of the 1,000 were shipwrecked on Padre 
Island about halfway between Corpus Christi 
and Brazos Pass. Of all the 300 men, women, 
and children only 3 lived through the ordeal 
by the fierce Carancahuas and their long 
arrows. One survivor stayed with the treas- 
ure ships for 1 whole year. In 1554 Cap- 
tain Angel de Villagrana was said to have 
recovered some of the gold. But even today 
the gold and silver of the Spanish galleons 
are awaiting someone who may be lucky to 
find the treasure. 

And of course we still remember Robert 
Cavalier, Sieur de la Salle who entered Padre 
Island through Matagorda Bay and estab- 
lished the first French settlement protected 
by the sand dunes of Padre Island at Fort 
St. Louis at the Bahia del Espiritu Santo. 
From 1684 to 1689 the French had a claim 
to Texas and Padre Island also. 

The Lafitte brothers (Pierre and Jean), 
pirates by trade, staked their hideout and 
headquarters along the Padre Island shores 
also. They left it, it is rumored, about 1821. 
But it is also said that they left a fortune 
in gold and silver in Corpus Christi pass near 
the Oso Creek and another valuable treasure 
at the mouth of the Nueces River as it 
fiows into the Bay of Corpus Christi. 

The brief sketch of Padre Island history 
will prove the value of the island as a na- 
tional shoreline park by keeping the heritage 
that-is so American. But there are many 
other reasons why we must preserve this 
beautiful island as it is today for the benefit 
of all that want to come and enjoy it. 

The island is not only rich in béaches, 
shells, dunes, but it is the habitation for 
many thousands of wild animals, specially 
geese and ducks. It is a paradise for fisher- 
men and a beautiful place for camping. On 
the south end of the island along the main- 
‘land we already have a Laguna Atascosa Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, and on the other end 
of the island we have the Aransas National 
Wildlife Refuge. 

We are a veterans’ family organization and 
we feel that Padre Island should be pre- 
served as a national shoreline park because: 

First, we feel that as.veterans we want all 
the natural beauty of our country preserved 
for the benefit of all its citizens. This can 
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be done only by maintaining Padre Island as 
national shoreline park. We are not in 
favor of its beauty being marred by man- 
made buildings, obstacles, and fences which 
would not only destroy its beauty but in 
time would become dilapidated, worn-out, 
and then Padre Island would be another 
slum in this area. We do not want its beauty 
and its length blocked by big hotels and 
buildings which in time would take the best 
of the beach and leave a small beach corner 
for the poor people who could not afford to 
pay for éxpensive suites or cottages. 

We feel, as veterans, that Padre Island as 
a national shoreline*park would be within 
the means ofall our citizens, poor and rich 
alike. We are worried that many of our 
poor people in this area of Texas would not 
be able to.visit a modernized, developed, 
manmade Padre island beach. 

We had a convention of the American GI 
forum here 2 years ago. We had people 
from California, Colorado, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas, Utah, 
Arizona, Oklahoma, Missouri, Indiana, Min- 
nesota, and many other States. We had 
many attractions but their greatest. thrill 
was their visit to this primitive, enchanting, 
mystifying island which, by the oldtime 
Spaniards, was called La Isla Blanca (the 
White Island). 

But perhaps no one can explain the beauty 
and the fascination of the island as well as 
Frank Goodwyn and perhaps the real and 
important reasons why Padre Island should 
be a national shoreline park are quoted in 
his book, “The Lone Star Land,” by Frank 
Goodwyn. To quote Mr. Goodwyn: 

“The camp meeting spirit is also appar- 
ent in the recreational activities of the Texas 
people. The 40-odd public parks under 
State control are equipped more for camping 
and picnicking than for the combination 
of landscape and night club which 
characterizes the world’s famous playgrounds 
elsewhere. A salient example of how the 
State’s natural recreational assets are af- 
fected by its religious principles is the way 
a primitive retreat in the shadow of the 
southern gulf coast’s booming industries has 
béen used by Texans. 

“Fronting the Gulf of Mexico with 116 
miles of almost solid hard sand beach, the 
longest in the world, Padre Island is an ex- 
posed sandbar. The wind has done the same 
thing to its sand that it does to the gulf 
water: rolled it up in waves. The sand waves 
are desert dunes moving much more slowly 
than those of the gulf, but always noving 
just the same, being swept sometimes gently, 
sometimes severely, sometimes brutally by 
the everlasting trade winds. The sand is 
fine-grained and pure. Under the midday 
sun it sparkles, but in contrast to the foam 
caps and the clouds, it is a creamy yellow 
which becomes first golden then gray as the 
sun sinks. 

“Arid and wild, Padre Island is never the 
same from one day to the next. Every wave, 
every gust of wind, gives it new contours, 
new esthetic effects. Sometimes its low 
spots are covered by water so that it be- 
comes two islands, or three, or four. Then 
a fresh breeze will blow the water away and 
the island will become whole again. Some- 
times a cluster of rough grasses will anchor 
the sand of a dune for awhile, and then 
free dunes will bend around it or bank up 
against the grass until they cover it. There 
is no certainty here, no security, no hope or 
permanence. All is changing and unpredict- 
able. The only thing you can count on is 
that there will be more change, more sun, 
more wind, and more violence. 

“But the island’s very aridity, poverty, 
and primitive insecurity give it a value all of” 
its own for Corpus Christi and the Rio 
Grande Valley. Two new causeways, one at 
each end of the island, make it possible for 
citizens to go there any time they wish. 
Travelers and natives can revert to the semi- 
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savagery there. A working girl, having 
slaved for weeks in the service of civiliza- 
tion can bare her body to the lashing of 
the briny waves and the reviving ultraviolet 
of the sun. Under the velvet of freshly 
created clouds, glittering like the sea foam 
in the sunshine or tinted with amber and 
silver by the moon, she can become a cave, 
woman again for a day, or an evening, or 
at night. She can live for a few hours as 
Eve lived before the serpent tempted her 
with the knowledge of good and evil. Work- 
ingmen can take their wives and children 
to go temporarily wild in the sand and the 
sun. 

“Many attempts have been made to tame 
and develop Padre Island to plant civilized 
settlements there. All have failed. If you 
set out domestic trees or palms there, the 
sand will starve their roots, the sun will 
suck out their sap, and the wind will blow 
them down. Hotels have been built between 
the gulf shore and the dunes of Padre. 
The breakers have risen without warning 
to crash against their walls and their joints 
have swollen. Their rafters have expanded 
and cracked in the damp air. Their roofs 
have caved in. They have been condemned.” 

Speaking of tourists, Mr. Frank Goodwyn 
continues: 

“But most of those who come to Texas 
prefer the comparatively sinless and more 
invigorating pursuits of swimming, fishing, 
and camping under God’s wide open sky. 
Padre Island, with its beaches facing both 
the gulf’s great breakers on the east and the 
smooth water of the Laguna Madre Bay on 
the west, with its 272 different kinds of fish, 
with its continuous resistance to all efforts 
at permanent development, with its stiff 
winds from the Gulf Stream and its stiff laws 
from the State capital suits them fine.” 

The American GI Forum, its members, 
and their families and especially their chil- 
dren go on record wholeheartedly and enthu- 
siastically endorsing Padre Island as National 
Shoreline Park. Not only are we speaking 
of the American GI Forum of Corpus Christi 
or Texas but we are speaking of the Ameri- 
can GI Forum veterans of 23 States. We, 
as veterans feel that one of the things we 
fought for and some of our relatives died 
for was to preserve the natural beauty of our 
country and make available all of its beauty 
and grandeur equally to all members of this 
great democracy. 

For many hundreds of thousands of poor 
citizens in this area, Padre Island is the 
only recreational area available to them and 
for many migrant workers the only vacation 
that they and their children have is their so- 
journ to the beautiful “Isla Blanca”. To 
some of these Mexican children the only 
gems and jewels in their life will be the 
beautiful shells they will find in this, our 
natural land. Help us preserve this island 
for all the world to see and enjoy, as God 
created it for all of its children. ° 


Counterattack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. KILBURN. AMr. Speaker, I in- 
sert the following editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star of Friday, 
February 12, 1960, feeling that it ex- 
presses the opinion of the vast ma- 
jority of people in this country. The 
Democrats can shout all they. want 
to about national security but near- 
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ly every thinking person in_ this 
country has absolute trust in the Presi- 
dent. They know that he is probably 
the best man we have to maintain our 
national security. I hope every Mem- 
ber of the House will read the enclosed 
editorial and take it to heart: 
COUNTERATTACK 


The President has hit back hard and ef- 
fectively at those critics who have questioned 
the good faith of his administration and who 
charge that our national security is being 
sacrificed on the altar of a balanced budget, 
Mr. Eisenhower made these points: 

1. He is primarily concerned with the real 
needs of the Nation, not a batanced budget. 

2. He wants the country to be strong 
and safe. 

3. He has been in the military service a 
long time, and he’has listened to all the 
arguments, pro and con, with respect to our 
defense needs. 

4. He has done the best he can, and has 
based his decisions on one and only one 
consideration—what is best for America, 

5. Finally, he is not running for any office. 
In other words, selfish political considera- 
tions do not enter into his judgments. 

This may not silence the critics of the 
President and his program. But it will blunt 
the cutting edge of their weapons. For it is 
obvious that Mr. Eisenhower is telling the 
truth, and the great majority of the people 
will believe that he is telling the truth. He 
may be mistaken, of course, in some of his 
judgments, but the burden of proving this 
rests with the critics, and they have not 
proved it. Nor do we see how it is going to 


be possible for them'to do so. If they con-’ 


tinue with their headlong attacks on the 
Eisenhower p two results, we think, 
are predictable: The critics will end up with 
a king-sized headache, and the people are 
going to get tired of listening to them. 





Address by Senato. Richard B. Russell, 
of Georgia, Before Joint Session of the 
General Assembly of Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, recently 
‘the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Russet] 
addressed the legislature of his own 
State at Atlanta. I have in my hand 
excerpts of remarks the Senator made at 
that time. . 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the excerpts of rernarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
I wish to observe that they contain many 
notable, sound constitutional thoughts 
and principles applicable today as they 
were applicable in all decades before and, 
furthermore, that they are full of com- 
monsense and practical values, which 
certainly need to be applied and reap- 
plied in. our public affairs. 

I do not think any person in the Na- 
tion is better qualified—and few are as 
well qualified—to express himself on 
these major matters than the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russetu]. 

Mr. President, I think the address 
represents American Government at one 
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of its pinnacles, in that an experienced 
Senator, who is also a former Governor, 
returned to the State legislature of his 
home State to make a report, discussing 
the far-reaching problems of the day as 
well as constitutional principles. I com- 
mend to the membership of the Senate 
and to the American people a careful 
reading of these fine remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
of remarks were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF REMARKS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
By SENATOR RICHARD B. RUSSELL BEFORE A 
JoInt SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
oF GEORGIA AT THE STATE CAPITOL, ATLANTA, 
Fesruary 8, 1960 
A great national debate is now raging 

‘over the adequacy of the. American Defense 

Establishment to meet the threat of Soviet 

aggression. 

Some of the highest officials of our Gov- 
ernment have reiterated time and again that 
our defense is completely adequate. It is 
asserted that there is no real missile lag and 
that all is well on every front. 

It has always been my view that partisan- 
ship has no place whatever in the defense of 
the United States. Bombs from enemy 
planes or missiles will not make any distinc- 
tion between Democrats and Republicans if 
the ultimate tragedy of all-out war cannot be 
avoided. 

I do not believe that our defenses are as 
weak as some of the administration’s critics 
charge, but I am equally convinced that the 
policy of the present national administra- 
tion involves an unnecessary gamble with 
world peace and our national security. 

Our only real deterrent to the therat of 
atomic attack is our Strategic Air Command 
and man-operated bombers. The greatest in- 
dustrial Nation on earth continues to en- 
dure the shame and humiliation of repeat- 
edly taking second place to the Russians in 
all phases of the contest for priority in 
space. ; 

I am, by nature, an optimist. However/ 
I cannot accept the rosy picture of some offi- 
cials of our Department of Defense. It is 
impossible for me to feel comfortable with 
the assurances of even the highest offi- 
cials while the Russians continue to present 
frightening evidénce of their great lead in the 
rocket and space race. The fact that they 
are testfiring missiles of almost pinpoint ac- 
euracy a distance of 8,000 miles into our Pa- 
cific backyard underscores in red the con- 
tinuing Communist threat to world peace and 
the security of our country. 

At every dramatic evidence of Soviet mis- 
sile achievement, some official arises and at- 
tempts to dismiss it with.a wave of the hand. 
That any person of normal intelligence 
should fail to be impressed with the gravity 
of.the Russian threat in this area is @he« 
comprehensible to me. 

I applaud. and support the aim of “this 
administration to achieve a balanced budget. 
I insist, however,’ that first things come 
first and that a balanced budget must not be 
achieved at the expense of our military 
muscle. 

In maintaining our Nation’s defenses, 
nothing should be left to chance. It-will be 
the last folly we are permitted to commit 
if we let down our guard against the ever- 
present possibility of Communist attack. 
Future generations of Americans, serving as 
Soviet slaves will forever curse us if we fail 
to take every necessary step to insure our 
national safety and security. 

Despite Khrushchev's beguiling words and 
friendly smiles, he has yet to prove his sin- 
cerity by agreeing to an enforcible plan for 
world disarmament. Unless and until he 
does so, the one last hope of mankind rests 


duction in price supports. This peculiar pre- 
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squarely upon the maintenance of American 
military might. 

Heéad-in-the-sand complacency is no sub- 
stitute for missile equality. The American 
way of life is too valuable to be jeopardized 
by pennywise, pound-foolish economies in 
the most vital activity of our Goverament. 
There are many areas of national spending 
that can be reduced or eliminated without 
impairing the defense effort or materially 
injuring the country. 

My mind completely rejects the argument 
that a multibillion-dollar fore aid pro- 
gram can serve as.a substitute for superior- 
ity in intercontinental ballistic missiles in 
saving the free world. 

If, beginning in 1953, we had diverted only 
@ billion dollars a year from foreign aid to 
missile development, the United States 
would today be preeminent in the rocket 
race. Had we exercised this minimum de- 
gree of prudence, there would be no cause for 
fright over the spectacular Soviet successes 
in space. We would have been spared the 
humiliation and loss of prestige of our ane 
ondary role. 

I can understand how the foreign coun- 
tries of the earth can clamor for American 
dollars, but I am constantly amazed that 
those in charge of our Government are will- 
ing to gamble our destiny on a national pro- 
gram geared to preeminence in gifts to for- 
eign powers at any cost, even the acceptance 


of a secondary position in missiles that can ° 


carry hydrogen bombs 10 times faster than 
the speed of sound. 

I must also confess a degree of incredulity 
over some of the rose-colored and politically 
flavored reports one hears these days about ’ 
the state of the American economy. 

It is true—as widely proclaimed—that the 
economy generally has climbed to new 
heights of prosperity. In spite of the steel 
strike, 1959 turned out to be a banner busi- 
ness year and the outlook for 1960 is even 
brighter. 

But it is also true—though not so loudly 
proclaimed—that 1959 was one of the most 
disastrous years for our farmers-since before 
World War II. The Department of Agricul- 
ture itself forecasts a further drop in net 
farm income during the present year. 

Obviously, all the talk of record’ 
prosperity dose not ihclude the farmer. He 
is not even receiving ‘a token—much less a 
fair share—of our unprecedented prosperity 
and wealth. The farmer is rapidly becom- © 
ing the forgétten man of the American econ- 
omy. 

An administration that has spent billions 
in foreign aid, much of it to develop and 
build foreign competition with American 
agriculture, still clings to the position that 
the American farmer must go it alone. 

Benson’s approach to the farm problem 
has been to lower price supports and prices 
in an effort to reduce surplus production. 
Actually, his program has served only to de- 
pres farm income and increase our agricul- 
tural surpluses. 

Though he poses as an advocate of econ- 
omy who will “get the Government out of 
agriculture,” Benson has spent more money 
during his 7 years in office than all his pred- 
ecessors put together since the Department 
of Agriculture was created in 1862. 

Even the Russians have demonstrated the 
appalling fallacy of the Benson approach. 
Khrushchev has applied the Benson plan in 
reverse by, decreasing farm prices in order 
to encourage his farmers to produce more . 
to overcome Soviet sh V 

The President’s only prescription for cur- 
ing the farm problem is another dose of “old 
Doc Benson’s” magical cure-all—further re- 


scription is far more likely to kill than cure 
the patient. 

There is little chance of reaching a work- 
able solution to the crisis confronting Amer- 
ican agriculture so long as Benson continues 
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to preside over the Nation’s farm program. 
the 


Agriculture is bound to be for the better. 

This is one of the few bright spots I see 

ahead for us in the forthcoming presidential] 

cam) 7 

There are other phases of the economy 
take on a somewhat less rosy color when 

vi objectively and frem @ ronpolitical 

ve. 

One of these is the specter of runaway 
inflation that continues to haunt the sta- 
bility of the economy and the soundness of 
the dollar. It is a thief that is robbing us 
of the fruits of our labor today. and cheat- 
ing us of our hopes of comfort and security 
tomorrow 


In the past deficit spending by the Federal - 


Government has been a major factor con- 
tributing to the infiationary spiral. But a 
determined effort by responsible members of 
Both parties te curb the wild socialistic 
schemes of the Federal spenders has resulted 
in the prospects of a balanced bene it this 
year and next. 

Big Government spending, of course, is 
not the only cause of inflation. Labor-man- 
agement contracts that result in increased 
wage benefits and higher industrial prices— 
all dutifully paid for by the helpless con- 
sumer—push the inflationary spiral higher 
and higher. 

The steel settlement, in which the Vice 
President played such a prominent role, 
seems certain to add to the inflation pres- 
sures. Although we may be spared the cost 
of Mr. Nrxon’s settlement until after the 
November election, steel prices are certain 
to be raised eventually to cover the liberal 
wage concessions. 

His handling of the steel strike deprived 
the Nation of its best chance in 20 years to 

the labor and industrial giants from 
conducting their power struggles at the Na- 
tion’s expense. Had Nixon not exerted so 
much pressure to force am agreement on in- 
fiationary terms, I -believe Congress would 
have enacted effective legislation to protect 
the public interest\from similar situations 
in the future. He certainly has laid himself 
open to the charge that his efforts were 
politically motivated. 

Whether or not the charge is true, I de- 
voutly hope the Nation will be spared Mr. 
Nrxon’s excursions into the field of labor 
mediation in the future. I doubt’ that the 
country can stand many more of his settle- 
ments. 

This is destined to be a fateful year for 
Georgia and the South. Our enemies are 
marshaling their forces against us at every 
turn. In many respects, 1960 may be one of 
the most momentous and crucial years for 
the South since 1860. 

The insididus campaign to harass “the 
southern people and to destroy the southern 
way of life is being pressed against us from 
all sides. 

Those of us in Congress who cling to such 
fundamental beliefs as constitutional gov- 
ernment and States rights have felt the full 
brunt of this vicious attack for yedrs. But 
the battle extends far beyond the confines 
of the Federal Congress in Washington. It 
has fanned out into our own State and into 
every county and community in this State. 


The people of Georgia—and you, their 
elected representatives and spokesmen—have 
come face-to-face with the devious drive to 


_ uproot our traditions and to destroy our 


institutions. 

I have always had an abiding faith in the 
strength, courage, and determination of 
Georgia's General Assembly and Governor to 
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defend our State against all its enemies— 
foreign and domestic. 

Let me assure you of this: I stand shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with the members of this 
general assembly and with the Governor in 
this battle to protect the sovereign State of 
Georgia and to preserve the way of life of 
our people. 

The battle that lies ahead will be hard— 
both for you here and for Senator TALMADGE 
and myself in Washington. The situation 
confronting our people and our State will 
demand the best of each of us. 

In frankness, I must say that we face great 
odds in Congress against the conglomeration 
of miscalled civil rights legislation that 
has been introduced to punish and harass 
the South. 

Since this is a presidential election year, 
there will be greater pressure than ever to 
make the South the Nation’s political foot- 
ball. The NAACP, the ADA, and similar 
rag-tag, leftwing groups are pulling the 
strings on their puppet politicians and de- 
manding passage of the most extreme and 
vicious legislation. 

A stable of presidential and vice-presiden- 
tial hopefuls—wearing both party labels— 
are eagerly dancing to the tune of the pres- 
sure groups in hope of currying favor with 
the minority bloc vote. 

Congress has been deluged with all man- 
ner of proposals under the catch-all banner 
of civil rights.. More are being introduced 
every day. As S00n as one of the moguls of 
the NAACP or. the ADA thinks up a new 
scheme, there is a stampede among the radi- 
cals for the dubious honor of sponsoring it. 
It often happens that the same bill is intro- 
duced several times by different sponsors. 

The current fad in civil rights circles is 
some form of legislation to place under Fed- 
eral control-and operation the election ma- 
chinery that belongs to State and local gov- 
ernment. 

This shows a startling lack of originality 
on the part of those who scheme up these 
civil rights proposals. Federal control of 
elections got a pretty good tryout—and be- 
came a national disgrace—during the first 
feconstruction. Under those -arlier laws, 
local elections were taken over in the North 
as well as the South and a presidential 
election was stolen. 

The sponsors of these iniquitious pro- 
posals can’t decide on the best way to go 
about federalizing the elective process. One 
group, including Senator Javits, wants to do 
it through a system of Federal registrars. 
The Attorney General, on the other hand, 
proposes to put voting referees in charge of 
southern ballot boxes. 

These proposals, though differing in ap- 
proach, have the same end result. They 
would put the counting of the votes under 
the direction of Federal bureaucrats. 

Their passage, in effect, would be a decla- 
ration that all State and local governments 
ar@p bankrupt and should be placed in the 
hands of a Federal receiver. Sooner or later, 
all tle elections would be decided in Wash- 
ington. If that ‘tragic day ever comes, we 
will have traded our birthright of constitu- 
tional government for a Federal dictatorship. 

The proposals to federalize the election 
process should be opposed by thinking peo- 
ple in all parts of the country. True, these 
bills are aimed at the people of the South 
today. ‘Tomorrow, another section of the 
country might find itself the victim of the 


onrushing Federal juggernaut. 


These vicioys schemes must be fought— 
and will be fought—to the end. 

I pledge to you that I will oppose them to 
the limit of my endurance and to the extent 
of my ability. 

We will leave n6 stone unturned—no rule 
of the Senate unused—in this battle to pro- 
tect States rights and constitutional gov- 
ernment. 
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I confess Ido not know how much longer 
the South must serve as the doormat for the 
ambitious leaders of both national parties. 

Certainly there is no comfort for us in the 
ranks of the Republican Party. The heir 
apparent to the GOP crown already has taken 
his stand with the NACP. He is, in fact, 
one of their most prominent honorary 
members. 

Our own party has virtually deserted us. 
The proud democracy of Jefferson and 
Jackson has become the captive of a left- 
wing element that is barely Democratic even 
in name, but which is trying to recast the 
party in its image. 

Many of this gang of phony liberals and 
party wreckers have publicly advocated driv- 
ing the South from the house of our fathers. 

The South is entitled to better treatment 
from the party that it has nurtured, sup- 
ported and revered for almost as long as it 
has the Constitution. We are entitled to the 
measure of respect and influence within the 
party that our years of loyalty have earned. 

No section of the country can rival the 
South’s long record of Democratic loyalty. 
But party loyalty is a two-way street. Those 
who kick the South in the teeth at every 
opportunity must not expect us to keep 
turning the other cheek forever. 

The South has no intention of abandon- 
ing is loyalty to the Democratic principles 
that it has ever held. But it owes no loyalty 
to self-styled Democrats who flout and de- 
spise the true Democratic faith. 

The patron saints of the democracy— 
giants like Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson— 
built the party upon the solid rock of the 
Constitution. 

That is where the South stands today. 
Others may seek to subvert that fundamen- 
tal premise of the Democratic Party, but the 
South will keep the faith. —~ 

We have taken our stand on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. And there we 
propose to remain. 


Invoke the Monroe Doctrine 


& 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to place in 
the Recorp at this. time a very pertinent 
editorial which appeared in the Febru- 
ary 7, 1960, issue of the Sarasota News, 
one of the leading daily newspapers in 
my congressional district. ‘The editor 
is only one of the many Americans who 
are concerned about our foreign policies. 
I hope my colleagues will give serious 
thought to his remarks. 

The editorial entitled, “Invoke the 
Monroe Doctrine,” follows: ’ 

INVOKE THE MONROE DOCTRINE 

Soviet Deputy Mikoyan is in Cuba, and the 
Monree Doctrine gets another kick in the 
teeth. It has been nicely timed to stir up 
more reaction that will follow President 
Eisenhower -wherever he sets down his jet 
liner in South America. Our Natign is so 
weak and appeasing that nothing*has been 
done to counteract this sly aggression by the 
Soviet Union. 

If President Eisenhower really wants to go 
down in history.as a real President, strong 
and aggressive, this is the time for him to 
invoke the Monroe Doctrine. Now. 
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The Russians have no right to meddle in 
the affairs of the North and South Hemi- 
spheres, now or tomorrow. 

The planned trip of the President of the 
United States to South America can well turn 
out to be another form of appeasement and 
there will be a further loss of face by this 
Nation in the eyes of its weaker but antag- 
onistic neighbors. To date, we have only 
one friend south of the border, and that is 
the Republic of Mexico. The South Amer- 
ican situation is about to blow up in our 
faces and in the meantime, we sit and try 
to feed the baby a candy bar when he is 
about to spit in our face. 

The damage in Cuba cannot be undone 
because we are weak in our foreign policy, 
definitely without direction and ’playing a 
situation by ear—and a deaf ear at that— 
when we should be clubbing Castro and his 
Communists over head with the butt end 
of a marine’s autorhatic rifle. 

The Republican administration better take 
heed between now and the first week of 
November because if they flub this one, they 
will have nothing to talk about. The people 
are getting fed up with his phony talk of 
peace at any price by both political parties. 
We have lost the friendship of Cuba*by both 
factions, due to our lack of positive ap- 
proach. The Cuban-Communists hate us, 
and those who hoped fof relief will now 
turn leftist in despair, just as we have for- 
saken countries of Europe behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Please, Washington, wake up before it is 
too late. Do something before our backyard 
is covered with termites—Communist ter- 
mites. 





There Are Real Opportunities for Busi- 
ness and Industry To Thrive i in West 


Virginia \ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, both 
Senators from West Virginia have 
spoken in this Chamber concerning an 
article in the February 6, 1960, issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post by Roul Tun- 
ley entitled “The Strange Case of West 
Virginia.” 

Lest there bé misunderstanding cre- 
ated by this story, West Virginia, in spite 
of its unemployment percentage and dis- 
tress in some of its labor surplus areas, 
is attraetive to business and industry. 

Since the Post article and our remarks 
in the Recorb, my attention._has been di- 
rected to reactions from heads of firms 
doing business in West Virgirfla. 

From F. J. French, president of the 
General Chemical Division, Allied Chem- 
ical Corp., New York, N.Y., I received a 
thoughtful letter, one paragraph of 
which I quote as follows: 

I was very much interested in the re- 
marks made by you in the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 1 with respect to the Saturday. Eve- 
ning Post article by Roul Tunley. My com- 
pany’s opinion with respect. to the oppor- 
tunities for industry to thrive in West Vir- 
ginia is best illustrated by the fact that our 
hydrohuoric acid plant at Nitro, put into 
operation as a new plant only 14 months 
ago, is now in the process of being suhk- 
stantially expanded. 


Mr. President, from the February 10, 
1960 issues of the morning Charleston 
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Gazette and the afternoon Charleston 
Mail, both published at Charleston, 
W. Va., I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
an open letter to the people of West Vir- 
ginia by Stanley L. Evans, chairman of 
the board of the Evans Grocery Co., with 
main offices at Gallipolis, Ohio, which is 
a tribute to the ability of West Virginians 
to defeat adversity, and a statement of 
faith in our State. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PEOPLE OF WEST 
VIRGINIA 

DEAR FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS OF WEST VIR- 
cinta: The recent article published in a na- 
tional magazine has given rise to much con~- 
troversy about the economic future of the 
State of West Virginia. Evans supermarkets 
is a West Virginia corporation vitally con- 
cerned with your State. ~ 

In 1929 Evans supermarkets became a West 
Virgin‘a corporation when we built our first 
store in your State. That year was a time 
of great national economic depression. 
There were those who doubted our belief 
in West Virginia, but our confidence re- 
mained unshaken. Thirty years later we can 
look at 11 supermarkets and know the re- 
wards of serving your State. 

In those years our organization has fol- 
lowed the growth and development of a great 
State. We have experienced proof of a 
higher living standard by the changed eating 
habits of our customers. The per capita 
consumption of U.S. choice beef is above the 
national average. Your acceptance of na- 
tional Brand food shows an increasing 
awareness of quality food. 

West Virginia has pioneered again in the 

automation of the coal industry. In pio- 
neering, we are all faced with immediate 
problems today that other States and other 
industries will feel in the coming years. 
But, your State is deep within these indus- 
trial and economic problems now. There is 
a@ parallel between this time and 31 years 
ago when Evans built its first store in West 
Virginia. Evans supermarkets maintains a 
firm faith in your State today, as in yester- 
year. 
» Since 1955 Evans.has organized and ef- 
fected building of the only shopping centers 
in southern West Virginia; Gateway at St. 
Albans and Eastern Heights near Hunting- 
ton, comp) late last year at the cost of 
over $1% million. This year Evans will 
build two new supermarkets at Smithers and 
Kanawha City, investing an additional one- 
half million dollars. This is our faith in 
West Virginia, 

Our business is feeding millions of West 
Virginians who are responsible for our suc- 
cess. We are proud to be a West Virginia 
corporation serving fine people and a great 
State. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY L. Evans, 
Chairman of the Board, the Evans Gro- 
cery Co. 





Years Not All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, we in 
New York State are proud of our stal- 
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he represents the 36th District, he has 
become so identified with New York 
State that we all feel we can lay some 
claim to him. His integrity, his cour- 
age, and his innate ability to adhere to 
the straight line of principle, have pro- 
vided a worthy example for younger 
Members of Congress. JOHN 
TABER announced that he would run for 
reelection this fall. We in the 43d Dis- 
trict of western New York congratulate 
the counties of Cayuga; Chenango, 
Courtland, Ontario, Schuyler, Seneca, 
Tompkins, and Yates on their further 
recognition of distinguished and able 
representation. 

As an illustration of the strong bond 
of affection and respect felt by the peo- 
ple of upstate New York for JoHn TaBEr, 
I include the following editorial from 
the February 11 issue of one of the lead- 
ing newspapers in my district, the 

Republican-Press: 

Representative Joun Taser, of Auburn, has 
become nationally Known as an advocate 
of economy in the Pederal Government. As 
ranking minority member of the powerful 
House Appropriations Committee, he has 
had much to do with keeping Uncle Sam’s 
expenditures down. The fact that he is to 
seek election to his 20th term in Congress, 
and that he has been assured the support 
of the GOP chairman in his eight-county 
district, therefore is of more local interest. 


As Mr. Taser will be 80 this spring, his 
candidacy runs counter to views expressed 
the other day by Prof. Ronald Turnbridge, 


E 


British expert on old age. He says po- 
litical leaders should be retired in their 
early fifties. Application of that rule would 
make quite a hole in the ranks of the world’s 
leaders, past and present. President - 
shower and President de Gaulle are 


long ago, both being past 80. The ranks of 
our would-be Presidents also would be di- 
minished. Senator Lyndon Johnson is 51; 
Senator Stuart Symingtom is” 58; Adlai 
Stevenson is 59. We could still choose 


mark attributed to a famous Canadian phy- 
sician, Sir William Osler, that ev 
should be chloroformed at 40. Turnbridge 
himself cannot be putting in a claim for a 
political career. He is 53, 

Mr. Taser has knowledge and.experience of 
great value to the Nation. 





A Friendly Climate for International 
Investment 





EXTENSION QF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the im- 
portance to our economy of encouraging 
private investment abroad cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. The protection of 
our international investors against ex- 
propriation in violation of international 
law should be the immediate concern of 
legislators. The revocation of the Con- 


wart colleague, JoHN Taber. Although nally reservation governing U.S. par- 
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ticipation in the International Court 
of Justice at The Hague, will be a sig- 
nificant factor in creating such a climate. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by H. Struve Hensel, chairman 
of the Council for Private International 
Development, and a dispatch in the 
Christian Science Monitor of February 
6, 1960, by Neal Stanford, on the same 
problem. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
HeEense. Urces Senate To REMOVE CONNALLY 

Restriction on U.S. PARTICIPATION IN 

Worip Court 

H. Struve Hensel, chairman of the Coun- 
ei] for Private International Development, 
today urged the U.S. Senate to remove the 


Connally reservation, which governs U.S.. 


participation in the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague, and thus serve notice 
to the world that we are sincere in our ad- 
vocacy of the rule of law. 

“Adequate protection of private property,” 
said Mr. Hensel, former Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, “is possible only when the rule 
of law—as distinguished from brute and 
other kinds of force—is established.”. He 
added, “There is no rule of law when either 
or both es to a dispute can refuse to 
submit the question to judicial determina- 
tion. 

“And that is the precise result of the Con- 
nally reservation which makes it possible 
for the United States to refuse to submit 
matters to the International Court when- 
ever we feel the matter should be handled 
domestically. Ow can we expect to lead 
others when we hang back?” 

Mr. Hensel explained that the’ council 
was organized as a study, pi.aning, and ad- 
vocate group to improve the climate, both 
domestic and foreign, for private interna- 
tional investments of all types. He said 
that the jnterest of the-council in removal 
of the Connally six-word restriction stems 
from the fact that international agreements 
for the protection of private investments, 
which are an objective of the council, can 
have no meaning unless disputes arising 
under such agreements can be brought be- 
fore an arbitral tribunal that has power un- 
der international law to render decisions, 

“I believe it is the concensus in Amer- 
ica,” Mr. Hensel said, that peace, security, 
and progress in the world can only be at- 
tained and ensured by fruitful cooperation 
among all peoples on a basis of interna- 
tional law and mutual confidence. 

“Private investment can be. induced to 
move into fereign countries only if there can 
be created in such countries a favorable 
protective climate for investment and the 
rights to profit therefrom. A protective cli- 
mate can be assured only through observ- 
ance of the rules of law and the enforcement 
of those laws by an international tribunal. 

“The International Court of Justice at 
The Hague is such an international tribunal. 
Unfortunately, the United States has taken 
the stand that it will be’ subject to the 
Court only on its own terms—that it be its 
own judge of the cases that can be brought 
against it in the Court. 

“As & result of the Connally reservation, 
nine other countries were persuaded to in- 
sist upon somewhat similar reservations. 
Furthermore, if the United States makes a 
claim against another nation, that nation, 
by the doctrine of reciprocity, may refuse 
jurisdiction of the Court just because the 
United States has reserved such right. Our 
reservation has hurt our own cause and is 
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@ real obstacle to the establishment of a 
rule of law in which we honestly believe. 
“It is interesting to note that Britain, 
France, and India recently have repealed 
their self-judging reservation.” 
COURT OPERATIONS LIMITED 


Mr. Hensel explained that, since the In- 
ternational Court, an arm of the United 
Nations, operates within narrow limitations, 
the Connally reservation was entirely un- 
necessary. The Court can consider only the 
cases which the parties submit to it, and 
matters especially provided for in the 
United Nations charter or in treaties. In 
all cases, disputants have resort to the 
United Nations Security Council in the event 
another party fails to abide by the Court’s 
decision. The United States has veto power 
in the Security Council. 

“Therefore, our country has ample prfo- 
tection against improbable actions by the 
Court which might relate to purely domestic 
matters, said Mr. Hensel. 

“The United States, so heavily involved in 
international trade and investment, can 
only gain through international observance 
of rules of law, but rules of law are effective 
only when enforceable. Expropriation, con- 
fiscation, discriminations and other perverse 
acts against private foreign investments can 
be minimized only when all nations observe 
the rules of law and participate in the 
means for their enforcement. 

The Council for Private International De- 
velopment includes among the members of 
its planning committee: Pormer Secretary of 
Interior Oscar L. Chapman; Judge Homer 
Ferguson, former U.S. Senator from Mich- 
igan; Prof. Arthur Larson, directos of the 
World Rule of Law Center at Duke Uni- 
versity, and special consultant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower; Hon. John Slezak, chair- 
man of the Kable Printing Co., Mount Mor- 
ris, Ill., former Undersecretary of the Army; 
David D. Ryus, general ; Time-Life 
es and other prominent Amer- 


pee the Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 
6, 1960} + 


REVOKING Six LITTLE Worps 
(By Neal Stanford) ~ 


The Senate, from all appearances, is pre- 
paring to reverse itself on a major piece of in- 


ternational legislation. Time and events and , 


experience are the explanation. 

The issue is the 1946 Senate reservation 
to US. adherence to the then new 
International Court of Justica, By that 
reservation the United States kept the right 
to determine what was a purely domestic 
matter—and therefore outside the Court’s 
jurisdiction. 

The rvation, known as the Connally 
amendmient (after Senator Tom Connally, 
Debarat, of Texas, then chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee) con- 
tained only six little words. But those 
six were enough to allow American accept- 
ance of compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
roar apply only when the United States wanted 
t to 


The six words were tied éntd an article 
of the resolution stating that the Court’s 
authority did not apply “to matters * * * 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States (and here come the 
six words) as determined by the United 
States.” This self-judging reservation, in 
effect if not intent, quite obviously nulli- 
fied the major purpose of the resolution to 
accept compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. 

Now President Eisenhower has come out 
for abolition of the Connally amendment, 
and Senator Husertr Humpnurey, Democrat, 
of Minnesota has a resolution before the 
Senate (S. Res, 94) aimed at its repeal. 


February 15 


It should be noted that at the time sup- 
port of a self-judging clause was biparti- 
san. In fact, the first Senator to suggest 
such a reservation was former Senator War- 
ren Austin, Republican, of Vermont. He 
made such a proposal before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. But the com- 
mittee threw it out and called for favorable 
Senate action without any self-judging res- 
ervation. It was on the Senate floor that 
Senator Connally offered the amendment 
eventually incorporated’ in the resolution. 

The arguments that won Senate support 
of the amendment stressed concern that 
the Court might take a dangerously broad 
view of what was an international question 
and thus interfere with U.S. policy on such 
things as immigration, tariffs, and matters 
relating to the Panama Canal. 

As might have been expected, once the 
United States had written a self-judging 
amendment into its ce of the 
court’s compulsory jurisdiction, other. na- 
tions followed suit. Mexico, France, Li- 
beria, the Union of South Africa, India, 
Pakistan, the Sudan, and even the United 
Kingdom took similar action. 

However, attitudes toward such an 
amendmient have gradually changed. 
India, France, the United Kingdom have 
dropped their self-judging reservations. 
Even as far back fs 1946 and 1947 the Amer- 
ican Bar Association passed resolutions 
calling for elimination of the proviso re- 
serving to the United States the unilateral 
right of determination as to what con- 
stitutes a matter essentially within its do- 
mestic jurisdiction. 

Time and events and experience more 
and more suggest that the self-judging 
amendment is actually disadvantageous to 
the United States—according to Secretary 
of State Christian Herver who the other 
day opened the hearings on the Hill on 
deleting those “six little words” inserted 
by ex-Senator Connally. 

For one thing, experience has shown 
that such a reservation can seriously limit 
a@ country’s ability to take other nations 
into court. This was proved in the Nor- 
wegian loans case involving France where 
Norway clainiéd on the basis of reciprocity 
the right to decide whether France’s claims 
against it were domestic or not. The court 
upheld Norway’s right to invoke its ad- 
versary’s self-judging reservation. 

After 14 years’ experience the Senate is 
now apparently preparing to accept the 
view that the court does not have juris- 
diction over domestic matters and no 
Connally amendment is needed to make 
that clear. 

The court is composed of 15 Judges from 
15 nations—elected for o-shee terms ‘by the 
United Nations General Assembly and the 
Security Council. Sitting’on the court, to- 
day is an American judge, Green Haywood 
Hackworth. Only two of the 15 gre from 
Communist countries, the USS.R. and 
Poland. 

Its jurisdietion is narrow—limited to 
cases which the parties submit to it and 
matters espebially provided for.in the U.N. 
Charter or in treaties. Its statute on com- 
pulsory jurisdiction covers only ‘legal dis- 
putes concerning interpretation of treaties; 
questions of international law; existence of 
any fact which, if established, would’ con- 
stitute a breach of international obligation; 
arid the nature or extent of the reparation 
to be made for the breach of an international 
obligation. 

In other cases both parties to a dispute 


must agree to let the court Handle it. Ifa ~ 


party fails to heed a court decision, the 
other party can take it to the U.N. Security 
Council—where the United States, as well 
as the U.S.8.R., has a veto. 
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Twenty-four Area Redevelopment Groups 
Are Working at the Community Level 
To Eliminate Chronic Unemployment in 
the 20th Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing debate concerning area redevelop- 
ment legislation the inference has been 
drawn that the residents of the areas of 
chronic unemployment in the Nation 
are doing little to solve their problems. 

In the United States there are nearly 
1,200 area redevelopment groups repre- 
senting that many communities in the 
United States who are toiling daily to 
rehabilitate their economy by the ex- 
pansion of existing industries and at- 
tracting new ones. These groups have 
raised millions of dollars to finance their 
activities through voluntary contribu- 
tions at the local level. In addition, mil- 
lions of man-hours have been contribut- 
ed by individuals who have given freely 
of their time and effort in traveling for 
the purpose of making contact with new 
industries. Some of these groups have 
enjoyed some success while others have 
not, yet they are not discouraged and 
continue their efforts to solve the unem- 
ployment problem. These men and 
women who comprise these community 
groups are entitled to the commendation 
of the country as a whole because of their 
fight to restore the economy of their 
communities within the framework of 
the free enterprise system of the Ameri- 
can form of Government, 

In my congressional district in central 
Pennsylvania, 24 communities have or- 
ganized a like number of redevelopment 
groups and it is a pleasure to list these 
active organizations and commend them 
for their labor of love and sacrifice in 
behalf of those ‘unfortunately unem- 
ployed. The list follows: 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT GROUPS 

Wm. H. Wade, ex vice president, Altoona 
Enterprises, Inc., Penelec Building, Altoona, 
Pa.; Paul Walker, Bellwood-Antis Industrial 
Development Corp., Tipton, Pa.; Martin Bur- 
ket, Claysburg Fund, Inc., Claysburg Pa.; 
J. 8S. Tate, Duncansville Planning Commis- 
sion, Duncansville, Pa.; J. Howard Reid, 
Chamber of Commerce, Hollidaysburg, Pa.; 
Robert L. Hoover, Martinsburg Booster As- 
sociation, Martinsburg, Pa.; Paul Grannas, 
Morrisons Cove Industrial Development 
Corp,, Martinsburg, Pa.; Albert Shope, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Tyrone, Pa.; Cecil Walker, 
Chamber, of Commerce, Bellefonte, Pa.; 
James E. McNeish, Chamber of Commerce, 
Moshannon Building, Philipsburg, Pa.; Neal 
Barraclough, Port Matilda Area Development 
Council, Port Matilda, Pa.; Ronald R. Rum- 
baugh, State College Area Chamber of Com- 
‘merce, State College, Pa.; Robert S. Musser, 
president, Community Development Associa- 
tion, Millheim, Pa.; Andrew Popycock, Jr., 
Beccaria Industrial Development Commis- 
sion, Beccaria, Pa.; George Gaylor, Chamber 
of Commerce, Clearfield, Pa.; Paul W. Wins- 
low, Tri-County Community Development 
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Association, Coalport, Pa.; Frank Hoffman, 
Clearfield County-Moshannon Valley Indus- 
trial Development Corp., Curwensville, Pa.; 
William F. Schneider, president, DuBois 
Board of Trade, DuBois Deposit National 
Bank Building, DuBois, Pa.; Clifford Hubler, 
Kylertown-Cooper Township, Industrial De- 
velopment Committee, Kylertown, Pa.; Wil- 
liam Strange, Morris Township Industrial and 
Residential Development Association, Morris- 
dale, Pa.; Joseph Dixon, Citizens Development 
Association of Wallaceton Boro, Wallaceton, 
Pa.; Milton Westover, chairman, Citizens’ 
Committee, Westover; Pa.; Chester Skonier, 
Jndustrial Development Committee, Ramey, 
Pa.; John Redding, Osceola Mills Develop- 
ment Committee, Osceola Mills, Pa. 


Mr. Speaker, on February 1 the fol- 
lowing report on the current status of 
area redevelopment legislation in the 
86th Congress was sent to each of the 
area redevelopment groups listed above 
and is self-explanatory. 

The report follows: ; 
CurRRENT STATUS OF AREA REDEVELOPMENT 

LEGISLATION, FeBruaryY 1, 1960 


Because of the great interest in the in- 
dustrial development of this congressional 
district, the following report reveals the cur- 
rent status of area redevelopment legisla- 
tion designed to provide aid to the Nation's 
144 labor surplus areas commonly described 
as “pockets of chronic unemployment.” 
These areas include the Altoona labor mar- 
ket of 53,600 persons of which 8.8 percent or 
4,700 are unemployed: The Clearfield-Du- 
Bois labor market of 35,500 persons is also 
included of which 13.8 percent or 4,900 are 
unemployed. 

When the 85th Congress approved the first 
area redevelopment bill in 1958 the vote in 
the U.S. Senate, was 46 to 36; while in the 
House of Representatives the vote was 176 to 
130. When the bill reached the White House 
it was not acceptable to the Presiderit and 
for that reason, he vetoed it. Since there 
were not sufficient votes in either branch of 
Congress to override the veto no effort in 
that direction was made. 

When the 86th Congress convened in Jan- 
uary of last year a fresh start was made to 
try to enact an area redevelopment bill. 
In this connection, the Douglas-Payne bill 
was approved by the U.S. Senate last spring 
by the close vote of 49 to 46. A similar bill 
was reported out of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency which is now bottled 
up in the House Rules Committee (eight 
Democrats and four Republicans). Re- 
gardless of the pressure that is being applied 
to the House Rules Committee by a bipar- 
tisan group of which I am cochairman, pros- 
pects of getting the legislation to the floor 
of the House are very dim. 

The situation is simply this. The admin- 
istration, will not take the Douglas-Payne 
bill which will cost nearly $400 million on 
the grounds that it is entirely too high; 
while on the other hand the sponsors of the 
Douglas-Payne bill insist that the adminis- 
tration bill which will cost around $60 mil- 
lion is too conservative. When one reviews 
the votes in the Senate and House on area 
redevelopment legislation, it is readily appar- 
ent that the two-thirds majority necessary 
to override a veto cannot be secured, This 
means unless a ise is worked out 
there will be no area redevelopment legisla- 
tion during the 86th Congress. 

, It is common knowledge that for years I 
have been sponsoring area redevelopment 
legislation in Congress the cost of which 
would be around $150 million or a compro- 
mise between the cost of the Douglas-Payne 
bill and the administration bill. My efforts 
at the moment are directed toward trying to 


convince both sides that our only salvation - 


‘is for the House of Representatives to ap- 
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prove the administration bill since there is 
overwhelming ewdence that passage of & 
compromise bill is impossible. 

With the Senate having passed the a: 
las-Payne bill and if the House passes the 
administration bill, then the legislation 
would be referred to a conference committee 
of both Houses comprising five Senators and 
five House Members. These conferees could 
then communicate with the President a 
proceed to work out a com 
would be acceptable to the White aoene 
My conviction is that unless this procedure 
is followed the 144 pockets of chronic un- 
employment in this country will not receive 
any ‘legislative relief. whatsoever from the 
Congress of the United States. 


In conclusion, my activity over the years. 


in behalf of area redevelopment legislation 
is well known, I have constantly sought to 
keep such legislation out of the political 
arena and for that reason, I have strongly 
supported a bipartisan effort to try to secure 
enactment of such vital legisiation because 
hunger and poverty arising from unemploy- 
ment should not be made a political football. 
Therefore, I’sincerely hope that both sides in 
the controversy over area redevelopment leg- 
islation will look facts squarely in the face 
and resolve to do something practical .to 
solve the situation by enacting a bili whic 
will serve as the starting point of a so 
area redevelopment program. 


TT SSS 


For Rural Libraries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 





unanimous consent to have printed in~™ 


the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the February 12, 
1960, issue of the New York Times with 
reference to S. 2830, the library services 
extension bill, which I introduced for 
— and 53 cosponsors on January 14, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 12, 1960] 
For Rurat LIsRaRiEs 

Public Law 84-697, which expires June 30, 
1961, is known as the Li Services Act. 
It was enacted in 1956 to provide such serv- 
ices to rural areas of the United States. 
The act authorized $7,500,000 annually for 
65 years for grants-in-aid to the States. 

Behind these sentences lie 4 years of con- 
structive activity by the State library ex- 
tension agencies, which by means of State 
and Federal moneys have brought library 
services to 30 million Americans in commu- 
nities of 10,000 or less that never had any 
library service or enjoyed only inadequate 
services. The Library Services Act has 
brought to Alabama, 4 new regional libraries; 
to Idaho, the first trained administrator for 
the State library; to Mississippi, a state- 
wide conference gn book selection; to Ohio, 
bookmobile grants. to 5 counties; to West 
Virginia, centralized book-ordering services. 

The multiplicity of libraries in the great 
urban centers dulls the senses to the want 
of the rural areas. In order to help the 
rural areas continue their newly established 
services S. 2830 has been introduced in Con- 
gress. This bill is an amendment to the 
Library Services Act. Its purpose is to ex- 
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is cane: on favorably in this Congress there 
will be no consideration for funds for library 
services for the 1961-62 fiscal year, It is 


port necessary for enactment. 


Great Decisions and the Crisis of 1960 
EXTENSION teas REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BURKE 


OF KENTUCKY ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. «Mr. Speak- 
er, on February 9 our distinguished col- 
league from Connecticut, Hon. CHESTER 
Bow es, delivered an important address 
at the University of Louisville. This ad- 
dress was one in the distinguished lec- 
ture series in which the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal, the Louisville Times and 
their affiliated radio and television s 
tions WHAS and WHAS-TV bring to 
university outstanding personages to dis- 
cuss important matters in fields of their 
special competence. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Bowes] lived up to 
highest traditions of this series and I 
include herewith the text of his address: 

GREAT DECISIONS AND THE Crisis or 1960 


~*~ the Honorable CHESTER BOWLES, Member 
, former Governor of Connecti- 

a and former Ambassador to India, the 

distinguished lecture series, University of 

Louisville, Ky., February 9, 1960) 

It is an honor and pleasure to appear be- 
fore you tonight. 

I am particularly glad to do so in con- 
junction with the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion's valuable program, “Great Decisions— 
1960,” which will be holding your attention 
during the next 8 weeks. For it is about 
great decisions and their role in shaping 20th 
century America’s relations to the world that 
I shall speak. 

This first year of the 1960’s promises to be 
an eventful one for all of us. It is a year 
_not only of transition into a critical decade, 
“but of feverish political activity and momen- 
tous decision. 

Between now and July the focus of all 
Democrats will be on that still nameless man 
who will be their Presidential nominee. Be- 
tween July and November, their energies will 
be given to electing him. 

Although the probable Republican nomi- 
nee is not so nameless, we can expect a simi- 
lar Republican concentration on the immedi- 
ate problems of this election year. 

History, however, cannot be made to stand 
still. The forces which shape our destiny 
move relentlessly on, oblivious to political 
debates, nominating conventions, and pub- 
lic opinion polls. 

Tonight, therefore, I suggest that we look 
beyond the current political pulling and 
hauling to consider these forces and our re- 
cent record in coping with them. 

What will historians say from the perspec- 
tive of a generation or so hence about Ameri- 
ca's influence over the course of events in 
‘the mid-20th century? 

I believe they will agree that we Americans 
faced at least five decisions in the first 60 


years of our century, each of which had a 
profound effect not enly on our lives but 
on the course of world history. In the first 
two of these decisions, our response was dis- 
astrously wrong; in the second two, it was 
brilliantly right; and the fifth still hangs in 
the balance. I shall list them briefly: 

First, was our tragic failure in 1919 to 
join the League of Nations and to throw cur 
power and prestige behind a program to 
perserve the newly won peace. 

Second, was our equally costly failure to 
understand the revolutionary upheaval in 
China and its relevance to our future se- 
curity, following the collapse of the Manchu 
Empire in 1911. 

Third, was our success in meeting the Nazi 
threat to Western Europe. 

Fourth, was our brilliant and decisive re- 
sponse to the challenge posed by the postwar 
economic and political chaos in Europe. 

Fifth, and finally, we now face a deepen- 
ing crisis in India’s economic and political 
development which may determine, for good 
or ill, not only the course of events in Asia 
and Africa, but the future relationship of 
the whole underdeveloped world to the At- 
lantic powers, on the one hand, and the 
Soviet Union and Communist China, on the 
other. 

The adequacy of our response to this fifth 
challenge is at present uncertain. 

Now let us briefly examine our reaction to 
each of the first four areas of decision in the 
hope that it may provide us-with a fresh 
perspective in dealing with the fifth. 

There is little need for more than a brief 
reference to the consequences of our failure 
to join the League of Nations in 1919. 

In 1917 the United States had entered 
World War I as an innocent’ newcomer to in- 
ternational politics. Fortunately, we entered 
it under the leadership of a President who 
realized that the world of 1914 had vanished 
forever. 

Recently, it has been fasliiGnable to dis- 
miss Woodrow Wilson as a visionary. And 
yet his vision was rooted in a higher realism, 
a clearer sense of the nature of reality, than 
almost any of his.contempories. 

Over and over again Wilson warned us 
that if we rejected his vision and seceded 
from the emerging world community, we 
would. not only “break the heart of the 
world” but that we would pay for our failure 
in blood. 

“There will come, sometime,” he warned 
us, “in the vengeful providence of God, an- 
other struggle in which not a few hundred 
thousand fine men of America will have to 
die, but as many millions as are necessary 
to accomplish the final freedom of the peo- 
ple of the world.” 

But the habits of isolationism were still 
strong, and its advocates skillful and deter- 
mined. We had acted generously enough, 
they said, in sending our boys overseas to 
“solve Europe’s problems.” 

Now it was time to bring them home, to 
keep them home, and to accept Mr. Hard- 
ing’s call for a return to normalcy. 

And so Woodrow Wilson was repudiated, 
and his League of Nations was rejected. 
America, which could’ have provided the 
spirit and the sinews necessary for world 
order, turned its back on the future. 

The historical judgment of 2000 A.D. upon 
America’s withdrawal from world responsibil- 
ity in 1919 will be severe. 

Now let us consider the second great area 
of decision which grew out of the challenge 
of the Chinese reevolution. 

In 1911, after 2,000 years of remarkable 
continuity, the Chinese Empire came to an 
end. It collapsed under the combined effects 
of internal decay and the impact of the West. 
With it collapsed the ideology of Confucian- 
ism which had acted as a social cement for 
much of China’s long history. 

Now since the mid-18th century Americans 
had had a special regard for the Chinese 
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people and many close connections with 
China. American merchants, missionaries, 
doctors, and teachers had traveled to China 
by the thousands. Additional thousands of 
young Chinese had graduated from American 
universities. 

With our acquisition of the Philippines in 
1898 and our “open door” policy, America 
became a Pacific power with an officially 
declared interest in the preservation of 
China’s territorial integrity. 

We were admirably positioned, therefore, 
to understand tiie physical and psychological 
needs of the emerging new China and to 
exert a positive and perhaps decisive in- 
fluence over economic and political develop- 
ments there. 

Yet we were so busy watching the soaring 
stock market, listening to our new jazz 
bands, and enjoying the benefits of our 
booming economy thatonly a handful of far- 
sighted Americans were even conscious of 
the challenge. 

When in 1920 and 1921 Sun Yat-sen, the 
leader of the Chinese revolution urgently 
asked for substantial loans with which to 
further the unification and economic devel- 
opment of China, we abruptly turned him 
down. 

And so, after a similar turndown in West- 
ern Europe, Sun Yat-sen reluctantly turned 
to Moscow for the help which the Atlantic 
Nations had denied him. 

Although the Bolsheviks were still wrestl- 
ing with one another over the internal prob- 
lems generated by their own revolu , they 
recognized the stakes which we being 
played for in China and eagerly grasped the 
opportunity. Had not Lenin himself as- 
serted that the road to Paris runs through 
Peiping and Calcutta? 

By 1923 Soviet technicians, political ad- 
visers, and capital began flowing into China. 

At the Washington Disarmament Confer- 
ence the year before, the Harding administra- 
tion had compounded our failure to help 
bolster the Chinese economy by agreeing 
unilaterally to dispense with a major part of 
otr new Navy. By this action we turned 
over effective military control of the Western 
Pacific to Japan and opened the door for the 
series of aggressions which later led to Pearl 
Harbor. 

In 1927, when Sun’s successor, Chiang Kai- 
shek, turned against.the Communists and 
outlined his plans to establish a modernized 
non-Communist state, we were granted an- 
other opportunity to retrieve past mistakes. 
But once again we were content with a policy 
of benevolent aloofness. 

In 1931 the Japanese Army moved into 
Manchuria. Firm American action there 
might still have checked Japanese aggression 
and given China her chance. But once more 
the opportunity was lost. 

At the League of Nations in Geneva, crisis- 
weary Britain and France refused to act. 
And in spite of Secretary of State Stimson’s 
earnest efforts to assert American leadership 
from Washington, our Government was un- 
willing to go further than moral lectures and 
the ineffective doctrine of nonrecognition. 

There is no need to dwell on the grim and 
unhappy story of China since 1931. The 
1930’s found us caught up in our own prob- 
lems, unwilling to provoke the naval power 
of Japan or to give the wobbly Chinese Gov- 
ernment the assistance it needed so desper- 
ately. 

No one knows precisely when we finally 
lost our capacity to influence events in 
China, 

Some observers assert that as late as 1941 
a comprehensive American military, political, 
and economic effort might have provided an 
effective democratic alternative to commu- 
nism. By the end of the war, however, it 
had become clear that nothing less than 
massive American military intervention could 
change the course of events. In view of our 
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war weariness such drastic action was not 
.even proposed. 

So it was that we failed to meet the sec- 
ond great foreign policy challenge of our 
century. We will live with the consequences 
of this failure for generations to come, 

The third challenge was one which we 
belatedly but effectively recognized and met. 

Franklin Delano Rooseveit had a powerful 
sense of history. He understood that we had 
sprung from Europe and were irrevocably a 
part of Europe. He understood that a Europe 
under Nazi domination would mean a world 
in which America’s own freedom could not 
long survive. 

Beginning with his “quarantine the ag- 
gressor” speech in 1938, Franklin Roosevelt 
began gradually to move the American people 
toward a similar understanding. 

In early September 1939, when the Nazis 
moved across the Polish border, our first in- 
stinct was withdrawal and isolationism. 

Yet the old myths of self-sufficiency were 
weakening. We had begun belatedly to rec- 
ognize the interdependence of nations. And 
so in Britain’s darkest and finest hour we 
came to her support. 

In the following years American industry 
and military power provided the decisive 
power that crushed the totalitarian forces 
which American membership in the League 
of Nations might have kept from exploding 
into aggression in the first place. 

The fourth challenge began to take shape 
soon after the end of hostilities in Europe. 

Western Europe's cities were in ruins from 
years of bombing and street fighting. Food, 
fuel, and building materials were inadequate. 
The entire European economy was on the 
verge of collapse, with mounting inflation 
everywhere. 

In the meantime a few hundred miles 
away in East Germany and Poland stood 
nearly 200 Soviet Army divisions ready and 
able to roll, almost unopposed, to the English 
Channel. 

The American people had been looking 
eagerly to a crisis-free future of peace and 
plenty. We had disbanded our armies, put 
our ships in mothballs, converted our defense 
factories to peaceful production, and settled 
down again to enjoy the world’s highest 
living standard. 

Then, suddenly and alarmingly, thoughtful 
Americans began to sense the new threat to 
world peace which was rapidly taking shape. 

The initial Soviet move was aimed at 
Greece and Turkey, where the balancing 
power of British diplomacy and military 
forces, which had traditionally blocked Rus- 
sia from the Mediterranean, was no longer 
effective. 

Simultaneously all through Western Eu- 
rope Communist parties which had been ef- 
fectively associated with resistance to Nazism 
were vigorously on the move to sow con- 
fusion, to establish united fronts, and ulti- 
mately to seize power. 

At this critical moment we were fortunate 
to have in our State Department a man with 
@ deep-seated sense of Europe’s past and of 
our relation to Europe’s future. I refer to 
Dean Acheson, who perhaps more than any 
other American understood the nature of the 
challenge and our responsibility to meet it. 

We were equally fortunate in having as 
our Secretary of State in 1947-48 Gen. George 
Marshall, a towering figure of integrity and 
intelligence, ' 

In Harry Truman we had a President whose 
raw courage and unswerving sense of pur- 
pose will assure him a privileged position in 
the history of our times. 


And in Congress there were Vandenberg 
of Michigan, Herter of Massachusetts, Rus- 
sell of Georgia, Fulbright of Arkansas, and 
many other men of vision and toughness— 
Republicans and Democrats alike—who un- 
derstood what was required of us and who 
did not hesitate to act. 
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The men and the crisis came together, and 
the result was a brilliant creative national 
effort that checked the Soviet military, polit- 
ical, and economic threat, rebuilt the founda- 
tions of a new free Europe, and in all prob- 
ability saved us from a third world War. 

The Truman doctrine for the defense of 
Greece and Turkey was followed by the Mar- 
shall plan for the economic and political re- 
covery of Western Europe, then the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization for the military 
defense of Western Europe, and the dramatic 
Berlin airlife with which we demonstrated 
we had the will as well as the resources. 

In 1949 through the point 4 proposal of aid 
to underdeveloped areas, we again broke 
new ground to create the working framework 
for a constructive partnership with Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

These were years of brilliant, creative, 
nonpartisan response to an unprecedented 
challénge. They were years in which our 
leaders led, and the American people, aroused 
and informed, responded with the dedication 
and intelligence which mark a great Nation. 

We come now to the fifth in this series of 
momentous situations which have tested us 
Americans in the first 60 years of this cen- 
tury. 

This fifth challenge is now only gradually 
coming to be understood. But unless we 
‘Muster the determination and the means to 
cope with it, the price of failure may be even 
more costly than our failure to understand 
the challenge posed by the upheaval in 
China. 

In the 19th century and the first decades 
of the 20th, world peace could be said to 
rest almost exclusively on the balance of 
power in Europe. Since the end of the 
Second World War, this has been funda- 
mentally changed. 

Hundreds of millions of Asians and Afri- 
cans who once responded:>toe orders from 
London, Paris, and The Hague have become 
free from colonial control. Inevitably the 
emergence of these new and underdeveloped 
nations has given American foreign policy 
new and far broader dimensions. 

The situation has been further com- 
pounded by the fact that this revolutionary 
development .has occurred, at precisely the 
time when our modern technology is widen- 
ing the already highly explosive gap between 
the rich white minority, most of whom live 
around the North Atlantic basin, and the 
poor colored majority, who live largely in 
the southern hemispheres. 

Meantime, moving towards the forefront 
in world dffairs, is the new Chinese giant, 
intent on overnight indusirialization, with 
630 million dynamic people, a doctrinaire, 
aggressive leadership, inadequate natural re- 
sources, and a tempting military vacuum 
rich in much that China needs, just beyond 
her southeastern borders. 

Finally, there is the Soviet Union, with 
a steel capacity of 60 million tons, an annual 
rate of industrial growth nearly three times 
our own, graduating twice as many engineers 
and scientists, and with enormous military 
power, 

Since her early clumsy efforts in China, 
the Soviet Union has understood the decisive 
importance of the underdeveloped areas. In 
recent yedfs her leaders have developed a 
new flexibility, new subtlety, and new eco- 
nomic and political skill in dealing with 
them. . 

Against this complex background the de- 
cisive significance of India comes into clear 
perspective. Her population is equal to that 
of Africa and Latin America combined, her 
resources are substantial, her geographic 
position strategic, her government demo- 
cratic and fiercely independent, her future 
highly uncertain. 


The physical and strategic importance of 


India is further underscored by her immense 
political importance. Hundreds of millions 
of Asians and Africans are coming to see 
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that the only practical political and eco- 
nomic alternative to the ruthitssly totali- 
tarian program of Communist China is the 
pragmatic approach of democratic India. 

If India with all her advantages of able 
leadership, a competent civil service, trained 
technician, substantial resources, and the 
great tradition of Gandhi, fails in her at- 
tempt to bring widening economic oppor- 
tunities to her people through democratic 
means, how could less well endowed new 
nations hope to succeed? 

And if they in their frustration throw in 
their lot with Communist totalitarianism, 
what happens to the global balance of 

? 


power 

But let us also consider the impact on 
these same nations if India succeeds; if In- 
dia achieves a satisfactory measure of eco- 
nomic growth and of political stability, if 
the billion or more people in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America see that the people of 
India have been assured individual free- 
dom, increasing Justice, and a sense of per- 
sonal belonging, as well as more food, cloth- 
ing, schools, hospitals, and houses—then the 


and the outlook for a rational and peaceful 
world will be greatly improved. 

The challenge to American eee 
growing out of this ted combi- 
nation of forces began to be apparent in the 
early 1960’s. Several of us who were direct- 


old responses and old concepts. 
Indeed, until recently India’s significance 
has been obscured by official 


economic » and lack of under- 
standing of the prof of 
the Asian and revolution in which 


India stands as the central force. 

In April 1956, India finished a successful - 
first 5-year plan. Her second 5-year plan, 
scheduled for completion in April 1961, will 
fall somewhat short of its relatively modest 
objectives. The bolder third 5-year plan 
which follows may be politically, as well as 
economically, decisiver-not simply to India 
but to the long arc of non-Communist, but 
uncertain, new nations which stretch from 
Korea to Ghana. 

Since 1951 the United States has, provided 
India with considerable capital, many tech- 
nicians, and large quantities of wheat. If 
India is to fulfill her minimum political and 
economic objectives, this program must now 
be sharply increased. 

Our aid must be long term and adequate. 
It must be given wisely, sensitively, and 
without political strings. It must be pro- 
vided not as a substitute for oth@ badly 
needed grants and loans to smaller nations, 
but as an additional effort in behalf of na- 
tions whose strategic importance is para- 
mount to the future of two whole conti- 
nents. 

Now let us look the situation squarely in 
the fdce: No one can be sure that an ade- 
quate, well administered American aid pro- 
gram will assure India’s success. Nor can we 
predict that without such aid India and the 
other new nations will certainly collapse and 
that communism will become the major force 
in the underdeveloped continents. 

Yet our present capacity to tip the scales 
on the side of freedom is very substantial in- 
deed. Thus the fifth great foreign policy 
decision of our century comes into focus, 
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Are we willing to throw our weight onto 
the scales op what may be democracy’s ulti- 
iaate test in Asia? 

Are American leaders prepared to call once 
again on the American people for forthright, 
understanding, creative political and eco- 
nomic action on a question of profound im- 

to their future? 

To an undetermined extent the President’s 
recent trip to Asia appears to have opened 
the administration’s mind to the opportunity 
and the challenge. Yet now as in the case of 
the four other critical decisions, timid men 
in high places are counseling postponement 
and inaction. 

They are saying now, as they said of the 
Marshall plan, “A major effort in Asia and 
Africa is a political impossibility in an elec- 
tion year.” 

“How can we act effectively under a divided 
Government with the President of one party 
and the Congress of the other?” 


“The American people simply do not un-. 


derstand the needs—and they are tired of 
crises anyway.” 
“America cannot afford the money, and 
even if we could, it would be inflationary.” 
will mever agree to the neces- 
sary long-range planning.” 

Now these are the selfsame defeatist argu- 
ments which in 1947 and 1948 were thrown 
at the Truman administration and its bi- 
partisan supporters in Congress, when they 
proposed to rebuild and defend Europe. 

To their everlasting honor and glory, these 
men set aside political advantage to reject 
these arguments out of hand. 

' ‘They took their case to the American peo- 
ple, told them what was needed, and won 
their overwhelming support. 

Today our total national output of goods 
and services is double what it was in those 
days. ‘There are idle men and idle resources 
ready to be put*to work. The inflationary 
consequences are immeasurably less. And 
the total additional cost of a truly adequate 
economic effort in all of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America is only half the cost of the 
Marshall plan. 

In 1947 and 1948 our leaders acted with 
insight and courage. As a result new life 
was breathed into Europe, new political and 
economic foundations were created on the 
ruins of the old, and 400 million war-weary 
people were set on the high road to pros- 
perity, freedom, and peace. 

In 1960 are we prepared to act in behalf 
of freedom not only in crucially important 
India but other parts of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America as we did in behalf of Europe 
in 1947? 

Are we ready to recruit the necessary able 
men and women—regardless of party—as we 
did in the days of the Marshall plan? 

Are we ready to bypass the custodians of 
the past who seek our aid largely to bolster 
their own privileged positions and to work 
with the democratic builders of the future? 

I believe the American people are ready 
to be told the requirements. And once in- 
formed of what needs to be done, I believe 
they will offer their support as they offered 
it in th® years following the war, and that 
we will then proceed to add one more bril- 
liant chapter to the history of democratic 
government in America. 

I do not say that our failure to act will 
set the Red army marching through the 
streets of Washington or even New Deihi. 

What I do say—and I say it with profound 
conviction—is that half-way measures may 
cause us to lose democracy’s last opportunity 
to influence the course of events in Asia, 
and ultimately in Africa and Latin America 
as well. 
eIn this century we have thrown away 


two similar opportunities to help produce a . 
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more secure world. On two equally decisive 
occasions we acted wisely, boldly, and well. 

The fifth great foreign policy decision of 
our century is now at the top of our na- 
tional agenda: What do we propose to do 
about it? 


One Man’s Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr.MURRAY. Mr. President, a week- 
ly newspaper editor in Plains, Mont., has 
written a telling commentary on some of 
the so-called children’s television pro- 
grams. . I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert the column in the Appendix. of the 
Recorp. It appeared in the January 21 
issue of the Plainsman, and was written 
by the publisher, Mr. Don Coe. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Plainsman, Plains, Mont., Jan. 
21, 1960] 


ONE MAN’s OPINION 


Sometimes we wonder if it’s worth it—all 
this argument over what TV system is best 
for Plains. ‘These fits of depression ally 
come after watching some of the shows chan- 
nel 4 sends out over the air. We mention 
channel 4 because that’s the only one we look 
at. The other channels undoubtedly as bad. 

This mood was brought on primarily by a 
program we were fortunate enough to miss. 
Mrs. C. rarely watches a show by herself but 
the kingpin of the family had the set on 
and when he left it blared away without any 
watchers although Mrs. C, did hear snatches 
of the conversation. 

Let me tell you about it. 

It was a shoot ‘em up western and the 
bad guy had succeeded in alienating the 
affection of the beautiful blond wife of the 
good guy. To make a half hour story short, 
the good guy didn’t cotton to the idea and, in 
effect, told the bad guy to keep his cotton 
pickin’ hands off his blond. 

And, as in all westerns, there was some 
shooting and the good guy got it pretty bad 
where it hurt most—but he wasn’t quite 
dead. 

When the bad guy stepped up to’ put an- 
other bullet into the good guy to finish him 
off, the blond had a touch of remorse and 
begged him not to do ‘it. The clincher 
comes next, when the bad guy, obviously in- 
tent on putting the good guy out of his 
misery, says, and we quote: “It’s the Chris- 
tian thing to do.” 

That was enough for Mrs. C. who broke 
race records in turning the thing off, so we 


really don’t know if that Christian act of 


murder was ever carried out. 

This thing confuses us quite alittle, be- 
cause it might be possible these episodes have 
been going on all the/time and as we get 
older we notice them more. Or, more prob- 
able, it could be that script writers are grad- 
ually adding a little more of the seamy side 
to each show in the assumption we'll never 
notice it. 

But when such things as the above take 
place, and Dobie Gillis’ father repeatedly says 
“I’m going to murder that boy,” in a show 
designed especially for teenagers, it’s getting 
to be more than we can swallow. 

And we're not purists, either. 
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The Municipal Government of Washing- 
ton, D.C., Starves the Fine Arts at the 
Very Time the Soviet Union Is Spend- 
ing Vast Sums To Prove Americans Are 
Cultureless Barbarians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Delaware, and one 
of the country’s leading architects, Sam- 
uel E, Homsey, has written me to say 
that Communist countries are spending 
vast sums on propaganda to prove that 
Americans are cultureless barbarians. 

It is important to note, in this connec- 
tion, that a study made at my request by 
the Library of Congress shows that the 
municipal government of Washington, 
D.C., spends less money on the fine arts 
than any other major US. city. The 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia seems content to let the Fed- 
eral Government or private benefactors 
support the arts. Such a course would 
be unthinkable in any European capital 
city or, indeed, even in any large pro- 
vincial city in Europe or the U.S.S.R. 

The Library of Congress reported on 
the financial support given the fine arts 
by 38 US. cities: Baltimore, for instance, 
gives $448,588; Philadelphia $789,760; St. 
Louis, $320,007.53; Los Angeles, $196,998; 
Kansas City $155,789; San Francisco 
$817,256; and New York City $4,718,824. 
The study showed Washington, D.C., 
which is considerably larger—and richer 
per capita—than San Francisco, gives 
only $16,000 to the fine arts. This sum 
compares favorably only with the $12,500 
which Hagerstown, Md., gives to the fine 
arts. 

In a provocative article entitled “In 
Culture, Is Washington a Hick Town?” 
by its distingiushed music critic, Howard 
Taubman, the New York Times said on 
December 27, 1959, that— 

Compare Washington with a small capital 
capital like Brussels, which has opera, ballet, 
orchestra, theaters and a highly cultivated 
population, and the outcome is to our dis- 
credit. Compare Washington with a pro- 
vincial town like Tiflis, more than a thousand 
miles from Moscow. The Soviet city beyond 
the Caucasus has an opera house, a ballet, 
four professional theaters, several children’s 
theaters and a proud cultural tradition. 


I have cosponsored with Senator 
Husert H. Humpnrey, of Minnesota, a 
bill to provide that 1 mill out of each $1 
of tax révenue of the government of: the 
District of Columbia be set aside in a 
special fund to defray in part the ex- 
penses of the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the 
Washington Opera Society, and other 
nonprofit art and cultural programs of 
the Nation’s Capital. 

In introducing a companion measure 
to by bill in the Senate, which has been 
cosponsored in the House by our able 
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colleague, the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. THompson], and others, 


Senator HumpHrEY said— 

Throughout my service in the Senate, I 
have consistently supported measures to im- 
prove the city of Washington and to make it 
an even more beautiful and pleasant city in 
which to live. I shall continue to support 
such programs because I believe it is in the 
best interest not only of the city of Wash- 
ington but the United States itself. After all, 
Washington is a picture window through 
which the people of other nations look and 
draw their judgments about America. Wash- 
ington should represent the artistic and cul- 
tural aspirations of the American people. 
Unfortunately, all too little has been done to 
promote the arts in the Nation’s Capital. 


I include as part of my remarks the 
New York Times article entitled “In Cul- 
ture, Is Washington a Hick Town?” 
In Cu.turs, Is WASHINGTON A Hick TOWN?— 

AS THE NATION’s CAPITAL AND A WORLD 

CaPIraL, WITH Vistrors From Every LAND, 

Ir«Must, Ir Is Arcuep, Become Aa SHOW- 

PLACE OF THE Best WE Have To OFFER 


(By Howard Taubman) 


WasHINGTON.—The indictment is often 
made: Washington is a hick town culturally. 
Residents of the Capital and its environs re- 
spond indignantly that this is a canard in- 
vented by supercillious New Yorkers and 
envious foreigners. They marshal evidence 
and arguments in defense. Their voices rise, 
their emotions become involved. Are they 
sensitive about the charge? You bet they 
are. If they weren’t, they add, would Wash- 
ington have made the cultural advances 
scored in recent years? 

What is the truth? Is Washington a hick 
town or a world capital when it comes to 
culture? N6é one can seriously assert that 
the city exercises any influence in the arts 
that compares even remotely with the shadow 
it casts in politics and economics. No one 
can dispute the thesis that compared with 
capitals like London, Paris, and Moscow, the 
American Capital is a provincial community 
in the arts. 

It is unjust, Washingtonians protest, to 
equate their city with such capitals as Lon- 
don, Paris, and Moscow, because they are 
world metropolitan centers comparable with 
New York. But it is not that easy to clear 
Washington of cultural responsibility. At 
home and abroad it bulks as a great interna- 
tional center. : 

Throughout the year hordes of sightseers 
invade Washington. They come from every 
part of the country, in family groups, in 
fraternal and civic delegations, in school 
units. . They make the stations of the na- 
tional monuments. They gape at the build- 
ings, for the greater part, so unvaried, pond- 
erous, and /official. Nevertheless, they bring 
respect and affection. They are moved by the 
city’s closeness to the history that is their 
‘heritage. They even poke into the mu- 
seums. Watch them in the National Gal- 
lery—groups of plain Americans standing be- 
fore some of the great masterpieces the 
Western World has produced. They may not 
grasp the nuances of achievement, but they 
are stirred by-the works of art. For many it 
is a first encounter with an original of 
Raphael or Rembrandt. 

As the Nation’s Capital, Washington has 
another mission besides being a tourist cen- 
ter. It is the city to which the diplomats 
of nations around the globe are sent. It is 
the city to which heads of foreign states, 
great and small, come to visit and negotiate, 
and so do their ministers, parliamentary 
leaders, military men, and other principal 
government servants. It is the city which 
prevides foreigners with an Official image of 
the United States, . 
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There is awareness of this truth in the 
effort of Government leaders, residents of 
Washington and interested citizens elsewhere 
to obtain a national culture center for the 
Capital. Congress has authorized such a de- 
velopment, the architectural plans were 
made public recently, and a nationwide cam- 
paign for $61 million will soon be launched. 

Everyone agrees that Washington is no 
longer a village, set implausibly on a dank 
flatland beside a tidal river to make sure 
that local interests would not exert too great 
@ pull on the Federal Government. It has 
grown not only into the central seat of a 
world power but also into a big city. Metro- 
politan Washington, which includes the city 
proper and the bedroom communities in 
Maryland and Virginia, has a population of 
about 2 million and is expanding so rapidly 
that it is expected almost to double its size 
within the next two decades. It is big 
enough to have its own major league baseball 
and football teams. What has it to show in 
a cultural balance sheet? 

In the plastic and graphic arts it has cause 
for satisfaction. Its public museums and its 
privately run galleries provide a lively rep- 
resentation of the classics and the contem-. 
porary scene. Institutions like the National 
Gallery, with its splendid collection; the 
Corcoran Gallery, the Phillips Gallery and 
the Institute of Contemporary Art have 
varied services that cover not only painting 
and sculpture but also music, lectures, and 
films. 

In music the rating is variable. The Na- 
tional Symphony is a vigorous, ambitious 
ensemble, not yet first rate but steadily im- 
proving: The opera society is capable and 
aims high as far as it goes, but it is merely 
a brave beginning. Chamber music is abun- 
dant and of high quality, thanks to endow- 
ments entrusted to the Library of Congress. 
There are concerts by touring attractions, 
programs in the churches and schools, ama- 
teur events in town and out in the suburbs. 

In the dance there is very little. The 
Washington Ballet, which was begun a cou- 
ple of yéars ago, is still in the formative 
stages and ventures on an occasional per- 
formance. Otherwise, dependence is largely 
on visting companies. 

In the theater the record is poor. If it 
were not for the Arena stage, it would be 
miserable. There is only one other home 
for professional theater, the National, which 
Plays host to tryouts and road companies. 
The Arena stage, with its sense of adventure 
and continuity, has developed a faithful au- 
dience and looks at last to be secure. But 
it has had a struggle, and even today its 
public represents a tiny fraction of the au- 
dience that the National Capital should ds- 
sure. There are amateur efforts scattered 
throughout the area, and the work of the 
colleges, particularly Catholic University, has 
been unusual in years gone by. 

Reading, of course, is one of the prime 
pursuits in Washington, which is essentially 
a white-collar city. There is the inevitable 
concern’ with studies and reports, and pre- 
sumably someone reads the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, though no one has ever accused it 
of having much literary quality. Books on 
government and politics and foreign affairs, 
whether philosophical or gossipy, have & 
higher currency than in most cities. But 
genuine literature is a minority preoccu- 
pation. 

Probably the leading indoor sport is con- 
versation. People don’t dine out at glam- 
orous eating places. They meet in social 
gatherings in the home. Here the life of the 
mind and spirit is cultivated, if it is culti- 
vated seriously, through books, records, and 
good talk. There are, of course, many 
thoughtful, sensitive people in Washington, 
and their conversation is capable of ranging 
widely over the gamut of human concerns. 
In this respect the Capital is like a college 
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town with dan impressive intellectual elite. 
But how often does conversation go beyond 
the immediate events and personalities of 
the day’s news? . 

How does W: compare as a cul- 
tural center with other capitals? Let us 
agree not to judge the city by the criteria of 
London, Paris, and Moscow, which are their 
nations’ largest urban communities. Let us 
even skip Rome, which is not Italy's principal 
economic center but which offers the gran- 
deur of antiquity and the renaissance as 
well as opera house, ballets, theaters, or- 
chestra, conservatory, and art in abundance. 

Compare Washington with a small capital 
like Brussels, which has opera, ballet, or- 
chestra, theaters and a highly cultivated pop- 
ulation, and the outcome is to our discredit. 
Compare Washington with a provincial town 
like Tiflis, more than a thousand miles from 
Moscow. The Soviet city beyond the Cau- 
casus has an opera house, a ballet, four pro- 
fessional theaters, several children’s theaters, 
and a proud cultural tradition. ; 

What is the explanation for Washington’s 
shortcomings? You hear a variety of 
excuses: 

The city is nét an industrial center, has 
no big business and not enough huge for- 
tunes, and these are the sources which nowa- 
days supply the sinews of artistic activity. 

The city has a large transient population 
dependent on the whims of the national 
electorate every 4 years. As proof of what 
this means culturally it is pointed out that 
patronage for plays and concerts in 1953, the 


_. Changeover year in administrations, dropped 
sharpl 


y. 
Like it or not, the city’s business, after all,. 
is politics and government, and while its 
residents embrace a substantial percentage 
of intelligent, cultivated men and women, 
they have no choice but to concentrate on 
affairs of state rather than on artistic 
trends, y 
Washington’s high society, with honor- 
able exceptions, does not find satisfaction 
in sup the arts as extensively as in 


other great capitals because“it is absorbed © 


in a social whirl involving bigwigs in the 
Government and the diplomatic corps, not 
forgetting visiting potentates. It has be- 
come more glamorous to be a persistently 
successful hostess than a devoted supporter 
of-the arts. 

There is merit in these reasons, though 
the cause lies deeper. Washington is what 
it is culturally because it reflects, more truly 
than it knows or perhaps would like, atti- 
tudies prevalent in many parts of the land. 
But that is not a compelling excuse. For 
the Capital should set the tone; it should 
lead. It is not good enough to let Washing- 
ton off by saying that standards in the. 
things of the mind and spirit are ordinary 
in many parts of the country. . 

Granted that the most popular entertain- 
ments on television, the successful films and 
many bestselling books do not meet lofty 
criteria; granted that in this great pros- 
perous country professional theaters outside 
of New York are scarce; granted that only 
@ small percentage of our people listen to 
great music and look at great paintings; 
granted that the sales figures of the most 
dazzling bestsellers are a small percentage 
of the potential reading public, these 
things do not absolve the Capital City of re- 
sponsibility; on the contrary, they increase 
it. Washington should be in the vanguard. 
It should be a proud national showplace in 
the arts. ; 

The thousands of American visitors who 
stream through the city each year should be 
encouraged not simply to go sightseeing, but. 
to expose themselves to fresh experiences in 
the arts. The National Symphony, thanks 
to Mrs. Herbert May, a woman of wealth, 
devotes a number of weeks in the spring to 


. free concerts for visiting school boys and 
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girls. But these youngsters should also en- 


find in the Capital a choice and inspiring 
invitation to cultural adventure. 

Thanks to the pressure of the cold war and 
the competition with the Soviet Union, we 
have assumed the duty of sending our cul- 
tural emissaries abroad to prove that our 

touch the mind and spirit as well 
as the body’s comforts. The Congress has 
appropriated about $2,500,000 each year to 
help defray the-cost of these expeditions of 
orchestras, soloists, dance troupes, lecturers, 
and jazz units. And the program has won 
wide approval. 

But think how impressive would be a far- 
ranging and penetrating cultural life in 
Washington itself. The Ambassadors and 
Ministers and their staffs would relish it and 
report back home accordingly. The foreign 


visitors, who_come in increasing numbers in . 


the era of thé’jet plane, would not have to 
be sold a bill of propaganda goods; they could 
see and hear for themselves. 

In the long run, Societies and nations are 
esteemed for their humanity and humanism, 
not their wealth or might. Their values are 
revealed most searchingly in the caliber of 
their learning, science and culture. Wash- 
ington should be the steadfast showcase of 
our values. And in the arts this showcase 
should be large, diverse and vivid. It 
should embrace what is established and in- 
disputably great, and it should encourage a 
ferment of new creative ideas. To take the 


_ theater as one example: If New York is the 


sharpest testing ground of commercial pro- 
ductions, why shouldn’t Washington set the 
Nation an example of how exciting a chain 
of permanent repertory that could be? 

But how are such enormous goals to be 
encompassed? 

In the first place, the energy in Washing- 
ton itself must be released. In a city where 
policy is made my a few top officials, the 
habit of initiative has been lulled in many 
able and imaginative people. The perman- 
ent residents, and they are preponderant, 
miust bestir themselves. They must support 
their institutions and help to create new 
ones. They should fight hard to prevent the 
image of the Capital being formed by inno- 
cents and know-nothings whom the voters 
continue to elect and who play a part in 
making policy for us all. 

Seasoned observers in Washington insist 
that the caliber of our public servants, 
elected and appointed, has risen markedly. 
The old Washingtonians and the new who 
believe in the destiny of the Capital must 
join hands to promote it. 

Secondly, there must be an awareness in 
the highest echelons of leadership that lip- 
service in the arts is not enough. The men 
with informed tastes in the arts in execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial positions of im- 
portance should propound large-visioned 
ideals and programs. They must be active 
and unremitting. supporters of all that 
adorns and ennobles life. When they take 
action they should be sure that they are act- 
ing knowledgeably and wisely. 

The National Culture Center, whose noted 
architect, Edward Durell Stone, recently 
made public his designs, is a spectacular 
case in point. The drawings and blueprints 
suggest that Washington will get another 
stately mansion, a vast, domed temple de- 
voted to the performing arts. Congress has 
voted an attractive 10-acre site near the Po- 
tomac. There are detailed reports on how 
the setting will be beautified. One hears 
that the multipurpose structure will con- 
tain an opera house, a concert hall, a thea- 
ter, auditoriums, a grand salon useful as a 
ballroom, restaurants, and outdoor terraces. 

One discovers that the center will be em- 
ployed for elaborate state occasions like in- 
augural balls and the reception of distin- 
guished foreigners. One is cheered by the 
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news that it will become a tourist attraction 
for Americans not even interested in the 
arts. One reads that a Cabinet member 
thinks that the center will give the coup de 
grace to the scornful critcism “that America 
is culturally a primitive nation.” f 

Unhappily, there is little or no discussion 
as to what will be performed or who will 
perform it in the various performance areas. 
Presumably the National Symphony and 
various touring attractions will have a new 
forum. But there is no mention of anything 
else that is indigenous to Washington, of 
anything that has been created out of the 
Capital’s own ingenuity and enthusiasm. 
The Arena Stage and Opera Society, both 
homegrown and worthwhile, have scarcely 
been consulted. 

Thirdly, there must be an adequate finan- 
cial basis for progress. Consider the case of 
the National Culture Center again. The 
hope is that it will be financed by contribu- 
tions from individuals and institutions all 
over the United States. But will ceaseless 
money-raising campaigns.be required to fill 
it the year round and year after year with 
vital presentations? ‘The boxoffice, we know, 
will not turn the trick: Is the answer some 
sort of Government subsidy? 

Strong men blanch when such 2 sugges- 
tion is made in Washington. But some 
congressional voices have been raised in favor 
of a national instrumentality for promotizg 
and aiding the arts. The problems are man- 
ifold, and the touchiest would be the danger 
of political interference. But if the alter- 
native is to let nature take its course, which 
means a moderate, instead of a brilliant cul- 
tural position for the Nation’s Capital, pos- 
sibly enlightened Government help can be 
worked out by men of good will. There is 
no hue and cry against a Government 
subsidy of $44 million for an ocean liner 
like the United States. If the Culture Cen- 
ter needs something more than the Govern- 
ment’s moral support, let it be made avail- 
able. 

A New Yorker does not wish to be mis- 
understood. He does not criticize the Na- 
tional Culture Center because he is jealous 
that ancther city may come close to match- 
ing the forthcoming Lincoln Center of the 
Performing Arts. As a loyal American he 
welcomes Washington’s cultural center and 
hopes that in time it will be duplicated in 
other cities throughout the land. 

However, neither plans for a building nor 
the grand and beautiful new edifice itself 
should be the ultimate goal. A cultural cen- 
ter justifies itself by the artistic life it gen- 
erates. A new cultural center in Washing- 
ton can be useful and crative, but it must 
be conceived with a vision of what it will 
create. 

This vision must be part of’a larger one 
that encompasses the noble role the Capital 
should play in the Nation’s cultural life. 
For all the progress Washington has made in 
recent years, gigantic strides remain to be 
taken, and the best efforts of all of the city‘s 
elements, including the Government, will be 
needed to make the capital a proud show- 
place of a humane people’s artistic concerns 
and achievements. 





We Should Promote Demand for Dairy 
Products Abroad 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that the world today is becoming a 
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smaller place—because of technological 
and scientific advances—in which to live. 

The interests of nations—economic, 
political, military, cultural—are -becom- 
ing more. closely interrelated. 

We realize, of course, that the nations 
of the free world, to outstrip the Com- 
munist competition, must depend upon 
healthy economies. 

In view of these factors, it is increas- 
ingly important, I believe, for more and 
more of our industries, including agri- 
culture, to attempt to find new markets 
at home and abroad. 

The high costs of labor, operations of 
dairy and farm equipment, taxes, and 
other -expenses, of course, make it dif- 
ficult for U.S. dairy products to com- 
pete on the world market. 

This is one of the underlying reasons 
why I have, again and again, stressed 
the need for ever-greater research to 
provide more new ways of utilizing the 
components of dairy products for heme 
consumption, as well as for competing in 
international trade. 

During recent years, for example, dairy 
surpluses have amounted to no more 
than 5 or 6 percent of the total output 
of the entire dairy industry. However, 
these surpluses have had a dispropor- 
tionately oppressive effect on the dairy 
‘economy. 

If, through creative research, ways, 
and means could be developed for dis- 
posing of this 5 or 6 percent or more 
of our output, the economic outlook of 
the dairy industry would be substantially 
brightened: New markets would be of 
tremendous help. 

Recently, the Wisconsin Agriculturist 
and Farmer printed an informative edi- 
torial entitled, “We Should Promote De- 
mand for Dairy Products Abroad.” 

Believing the editorial reflects the need 
for an effort for the development of in- 
ternational markets for the fine products 
of the dairy industry, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed.in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wi sin Agriculturist, 
Feb. 6, 1960] 
WE SHOULD ProMoTE DEMAND FoR DAIRY 
Propucts ABROAD 

During the last few years dairy surpluses 
have been running no more than 5 to 6 
percent. This surplus is that part of our 
milk production which we cannot sell to 
private buyers at support price level. 


The Government buys these surpluses to . 


maintain milk prices at or near support 
level. 

Most of this surplus milk goes into cheese, 
butter and dry milk. With stronger cheese 
prices in our own country, little has been 
sold to the Government in recent months. 
Even the purchase of butter has been 
dwindling. 

Today most of our surplus production 
goes into nonfat dry milk. Turning surplus 
milk into nonfat dry milk and taking it off 
the domestic market is now the biggest 
single factor in supporting milk prices. 

In the process of keeping up milk prices 
the Government has become the Nation’s 
biggest market for nonfat dry milk. Last 
year the Government purchased around 40 
percent of all the nonfat dry milk made. 

Nearly 90 percent of the nonfat dry milk 
the Government buys is either donated or 
sold to people overseas. If we add to the 
Government's overseas shipments that sold 
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for dollars through commercial channels to 
foreign buyers, we find that 40 percent of all 
the nonfat dry milk we produce goes over- 
seas. 

So far the dairy industry has been little 
concerned about this important part of its 
market. We have largely taken the attitude 
that Government buys the dry milk, let 
Government worry about selling it overseas. 

And yet can we really afford to take this 
attitude? 


Granted that our Government’s donation 
to foreign countries hardly constitutes a 
market. Many foreign buyers have pur- 
chased nonfat dry milk from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment because they could get it at bar- 
gain-basement prices er pay for it with their 
own currency. 

But if the people of today’s poorer coun- 
tries learn to like our products, they may 
well buy them tomorrow when they do have 
the money. Let’s take ene example. 

For sometime our Government has sold 
the Japanese Government U.S. surplus foods 
for a Japanese school lunch program. If 
these Japanese youngsters learn to like our 
products, there’s an excellent chance they 
may become important purchasers of them 
in the future. 

Japan is well on her way to becoming one 
of the world’s’ important manufacturing 
countries. In the future she undoubtedly 
will have the dollars to buy our farm prod- 
ucts if she wishes to. 

Well aware of the importance of foreign 
markets, wheatgrowers now maintain pro- 
motion offices in foreign countries. Like 
dairy surpluses, much of the U.S. wheat go- 
ing overseas moves through Government 
programs. 

But the wheatgrowers realize that foreign 
users must like U.S. wheat if they are going 
to continue to buy it without U.S. Govern- 
ment assistance. The wheatgrowers know 
that it is important to build future markets 
now. 


Few farm groups have had so much expe- 
rience in promoting its products on the 
home front as the dairy industry. We have 
done an outstanding job teaching consumers 
the high nutritional value of dairy foods. 

It’s time we applied this same knowledge 
to our overseas markets. We can and should 
build a geninue demand for our products 
overseas. And nonfat dry milk would be 
an excellent place to start. 





U.S. Spending Peak of $579 Billion 
During Ike’s Terms 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit for the Recorp an ex- 
haustive study of Federal spending, 
written by Mr. Paul Martin, chief of the 
Washington bureaus of Gannett News 
It appeared in the Albany 
(N.Y.) Knickerbocker News. 

I offer this article for the perusal of 
the Members because of its intrinsic 
value and the high journalistic standing 
of its author. The article follows: 
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U.S. Srenprine Peak $579 Britiow DuriIne 
Inr’s TERMS-—-EISENHOWER Tax TAKE Tops 
20 Years. or THE New DEAL 
(By Paul Martin) 

(The constantly mounting national debt 
and current operating costs of Government 
frequently inspire comparisons of~ national 
administrations of the last three decades as 
to money spent and tax revenue demanded. 
Not always are comparative figures imme- 
diately available for a comprehensive picture, 
but here they are, broken’ down into their 
respective categories by the chief of the Gan- 
nett News Service Washington bureau for 
those who would like to get a good view of 
the fiscal affairs of Government under Presi- 
dents F. D. Roosevelt, Harry Truman, and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower.) 


WasHINGTON.—Since President Eisenhower 
has submitted his last Federal budget to 
Congress, it is possible to compare Govern- 
ment spending under the Eisenhower and 
Truman administrations. 

On the assumption that the President’s 
budget estimates will proye to be reasonably 
accurate for 1960 and 1961, here is what the 
record shows: 

SPENDING 

In the 8 fiscal years (1954-61) for which 
President Eisenhower is responsible, Gov- 
ernment spending out of the Treasury gen- 
eral fund will amount to $579.1 billion. va 

That is 141% times as much monetary gold 
as there is in the entire world. 

It compares with Government spending of 
$399.4 billion under former President Tru- 
man in his 8 fiscal years (1946-53). 

Eisenhower will spend $180 million more 
in the same period of time than Truman, or 
46 percent more. 

The spending record for 20 years of the 
New Deal under Roosevelt and Truman 
amounted to $755.2 billion, or three-quarters 
of a trillion dollars. 8, 


TAXES 


Eisenhower will collect revenue totaling 
$564.2 billion in his 8-year fiscal regime. 

This is 17144 times as much as the total 
amount of U.S. currency as berarte is in public 
circulation today, 

It compares with total revenue collections 
of $372.8 billion during 8 Truman years. 

Eisenhower will collect $191.4 billion more 


taxes than Truman, or a little higher than ~ 


50 percent more revenue. 

The Eisenhower tax take in 8 years will 
be more than all of the $536 billion in taxes 
collected during 20 years of the New Deal. 

DEFICITS 


President Eisenhower has had four bal- 
anced budgets, and four with deficits, for a 
net deficit of nearly $15 billion during his 
administration. 

Former President Truman had three bal- 
anced budgets, and five with deficits, for a 
net deficit of $26.3 billion during his 8 years. 

Despite a solemn pledge to-the voters in 
1932 to cut Government spending by 25 per- 
cent, former President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
never presented a balanced budget to Con- 
gress in his entire 12 years in the White 
House. 

The aggregate deficit for 20 years of the 
New Deal amounted to $252.3 billion. It 
accounts for the bulk of the $290 billion 
national debt today. 

Total Government spending in the first 
145 years of the United States as a nation 
amounted to only $113 billion, compared to 
the astronomical sums which have been col- 
lected and spent in the last 28 years, 


PUBLIC DEBT 


* When 8S. Truman took office as Presi- 
dent in 1945, the national debt stood at 
$258.7 billion. ’ 
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” Interest payments amounted to $3.6 bil- 
lion a year, and constituted 3.7 percent of 
all Federal expenditures. Under Truman, 
interest payments on the public debt rose 
to $5.9 billion a year. 

When Dwight D. Eisenhower became Pres- 
ident in 1953, he inherited a $264 billion na- 
tional debt from the New Deal. 

Since then, the public debt has climbed 
to more than $290 billion. Eisenhower has 
had to ask Congress on a half-dozen occa- 
sions to raise the legal limit on the public 
debt. 

The distressing fact is: “These 16 years 
under Truman and Eisenhower have been 
the moss prosperous America has ‘ever 
known; yet in net balance there has been 
no reduction of the national debt, > 

On the contrary, the debt has gone up 
under Eisenhower, and interest costs on the 
debt have risen even faster. ; 

Interest costs have gone up by $3.1 billion, 
or nearly 50 percent, inside of 8 years. Debt 
service in the 1961 budget is estimated at 
$9.6 billion, or 12 percent of all Federal ex- 
penditures. 

It has cost American taxpayers $61.4 bil- 
lion to pay for interest costs on the na- 
tional debt under Eisenhower, compared to 
interest costs of $44.3 billion under Truman. 


There are other factors which should be 
reckoned in the general economic picture. 
For instance: 

US. population has increased by 25 mil- 
lion under Eisenhower, compared to 17 
million under Truman, creating a larger de- 
mand for Government services. 

Whereas the gross national product (total 
output of all goods and services) gained by 
$391, billion under Truman, it has jumped 
by more than $150 billion under Eisenhower. 

Personal income has gone up $130 billion 
under Eisenhower, compared to $102 billion 
for Truman. There have been substantial 
gains in both family and per capita income 
under ‘Eisenhower. 

The consumer cost of living as measured 
by the BLS price index jumped 47 percent 
in the postwar period under Truman. It 
has risen less than 10 percent since Eisen- 
hower took office. 

In the inflationary period of the Truman 
regime, the value of the American dollar 
dropped by 25 cents. It has gone down + 
cents under Eisenhower. 

In general, the Eisenhower administration 
has been a period of greater prosperity, in- 
creasing economic stability, and more public 
confidence in the future. 

Nevertheless, it has also been a period of 
tremendous Government taxing and 
spending. ° 
CONGRESS 

Part of Eisenhower's problem has been the 
question of “divided Government.” For 6 
out of his 8 years, the President has had 
to deal with a Congress ruled by the political 
opposition. And Congress controls the 
purse strings of Government... 

When Eisenhower took office, witlf a Con- 
gress of his own party in 1953-54, he cut 
$10.8 billion from the Federal spending 
budget Truman had proposed for the 1954 
fiscal year. 

Eisenhower reduced Government spending 
to a low of $64.6 billion in 1955. Democrats 

control of Congress in that year. 

Government spending has been going up 
ever. since, due in part to new programs 
voted by Congress, due in part to actions 
taken by the administration. 

- Chairman Harry F. Byrrp, Democrat, Vir- 
ginia, of the Senate Finance Committee, 
claims that 75 pertent of the increased 

spending been for purely domestic- 
ps ore activities, not related to national — 
defense. 
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peak was a $9.4 billion deficit under Truman 
in 1953. 

Truman’s budget ranged from.a low $33.8 
billion in 1948 to a high of $74.6 billion in 
1953. During the Truman administration, 
Government spending averaged $50 billion 
@ year. 

During Eisenhower's 8 years in the White 
House, Federal, spending will average $72 
billion annually. 

Here are significant areas of public 
spending: ~ 

DEFENSE 


"A major political controversy today con- 
cerns whether President Eisenhower has pro- 
vided adequately for national defense, par- 
ticularly in military missiles and space 
activities. 

The record shows that Eisenhower has 
provided $310.1 billion for the Armed Forces 
in 8 years, compared to’ $198.2 billion under 
Truman in the same period of time. 


Under Eisenhower, the Pentagon has 
gotten $112 billion more in military appro- 


priations, or 57 percent more than Truman 
provided for national defense. 

There was erratic planning in the military 
budget with great ups and downs under Tru- 
man. His military expenditures ranged from 
$45 billion in 1946 at the end of World War 
Il, to @ low of $10.9 billion in 1948, to a new 
peak of $43.6 billion in 1953, last year of the 
Korean war. 

Under Eisenhower, the military budget 
has been more consistent. It has ranged 
from $35.5 billion in 1955 to $41.2 billion this 
year, averaging around $39 billion a year over 
his 8-year tenure. 

Here's, a comparison of the military 
budgets under Truman and Eisenhower: 


[In billions] 
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Amounts indicated for military spending 
are exclusive of additional sums which the 
Government has spent on atomic energy, 
foreign military assistarice and other de- 
fense-related activities. 

The postwar record of the US. foreign aid 
program is nearing the $100 billion mark in 
sums made available for overseas spending 
through a variety of devices including loans, 
grants and other forms of assistance, 

By the end of his term, Eisenhower will 
have spent approximately $24, billion more 
on foreign aid than Truman did. The rec- 
ord shows that Truman spent $41.3 billion 
on foreign aid, compared to $43.8 billion 
spent or obligated under Eisenhower, 

The President is asking Congress for new. 
spending authority of $4.2 billion in 1961, 
hike of approximately a billion dollars one 
last year. : 

At the end of the last fiscal year, there 
was @ carryover of $12% billion in unex- 
pended balances or new appropriations for 
foreign aid, 


. 


is the matter of farm subsidies for surplus 
commodities that the American taxpayers 
don’t want and can’t use. 

Congress has continued, year after year, 
what is basically the old triple A New Deal 
price-support program that was devised dur- 
ing a depression, and has long since outlived 
its usefulness. 

Under present estimates, farm subsidies 
will cost taxpayers a total of $38 billion un- 
der Eisenhower, compared to losses of $16 
billion under Truman on the price-support 


program, ; 

Peak spending under Truman was $6.4 bil- 
lion during the last fiscal year of the Korean 
war in 1953. The low was $5.75 million in 
1948. 

The lowest bill for farm subsidies under 
Eisenhower was $2.6 billion in 1954. Net ex- 
penditures on agriculture have run above 
$4 billion in every year since, reaching a@ peak 
of $6.5 billion in 1959. 

Farm spending estimates are $5.1 billion 
this year, and $5.6 billion for 1961. 

Foreign aid expenditures and farm subsi- 
dies together account for almost half of the 
total U.S. national debt today. 


Stacy May on East-West Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS — 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the char- 
acteristics of the Soviet economic offen- 
sive, in contrast with those of the free 
world, were delineated by Stacy May of 
New York, one of our most distinguished 
economists, in an address delivered at 
a conference in Washington sponsored 
by the Committee for a National Trade 
Policy. Dr. May addressed himself par- 
ticularly to the question of the free 
world doing more business with the 
Soviet bloc: He made the point that 
a policy of disrupting international 
trade by dumping goods, especially on 
unsuspecting newly developing and un- 
committed nations, under the auspices 
‘of the Soviet-controlled state trading 
monopolies was a dangerous one. 

The way to protect ourselves against dam- 
age which more extended trade with the 
Soviet bloc nations could result in— 


* Says Dr. May— 

is by insisting that Communist bloc na- 
tions conform to the same regulatory dis- 
cipline that we ourselves apply to the trade 
of free world nations—under GATT anti- 
dumping and nondiscriminatory principles. 


I ask unanimous consent, to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an excerpt from the text of Dr. May’s 
presentation on January 27, 1960, be- 
fore the Committee for a National Trade 
Policy. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EAST-WEST TRADE AND FREE WORLD INTERESTS 
(By Stacy May) 

There are three separate prongs of a 

trident thrust that characterizes the Com- 
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munist bloc economic offensive: (1) the first 
in impoftance is without doubt a propa- 
ganda and infiltration drive aimed at bring- 
ing as much as possible of the world’s 
economy under centralized state controls 
operating under Communist motivations 
and ideology. The focus.of this drive is 
directed mainly upon the 1.3 billion in- 
habitants of the so-called underdeveloped 
free-world nations, and its principal instrur 
ment is the contention that only the Com- 
munist system is capable of providing the 
rapid pace of economic advance that can 
satisfy the aspirations commonly termed the 
revolution of rising expectations, (2) the 
second prong, aimed at the same geographi- 
cal area, is represented by the Soviet bloc 
entry into the field of offering development 
aid and technical assistance to non-Com- 
munist nations—a relatively recent drive 
which may be said to have started about 
1954, (3) the third prong is the recently 
intensified effort of the Soviet block to parti- 
cipate to a greater degree than it has in the 
recent past in East-West trade. 

Soviet development aid preponderantly 
takes the form of low-interest-rate loans re- 
payable in a manner that closely parallels 
private transactions in free world trade that 
normally are not classified as development 
assistance at all. Thus it would not be in- 
appropriate to compare the total Soviet eco- 
nomic aid commitments to non-Communist 
nations from 1954 to mid-1959 of $1.6 billion 
(of which not over one-half had actually 
been drawn down) with net private capital 
flows from the United States and Western 
Europe to underdeveloped areas of about $2.5 
billions in 1956 alone, and to say that the 
assistance component of the Soviet trans- 
actions could be measured by the difference 
between its average 214 percent interest rate 
charges and the higher return charged or ex- 
pected to accure on the Western commercial 
transactions. 

Such an accounting would entirely leave 
out of consideration of U.S. bilateral aid 
from World War II to mid-1959 of $194 bil- 
lion, $9.1 billion from other Western’ indus- 
trialized nations, and $3.3 billion of develop- 
ment loans and economic assistance from 
the IBRD and other United Nations affili- 
ated agencies. In the Western bilateral as- 
sistance a very large component represents 
grant aid upon which there is no interest 
charge or amortization requirement at all. 

Although the Communist bloc comprises 
something over 33 percent of all the world’s 
peoples, and produces about 25 percent of all 
its goods and services, the combined inter- 
national trade of all Communist nations 
amounts to only about 10 percent of world 
trade. The preponderant portion of this 


-trade flows between fellow members of the 


Sino-Soviet bloc. By no ‘definition could 
they be classified as among the trade-ori~ 
ented nations. 

The weight of their trade in the free 
world trading system is even less impres- 
sive. In 1959 Communist countries supplied 
only abouf 3.4 percent of free world imports 
and took only 3.3 percent of free world ex- 
ports, both fractionally lower than their 
percentage position in 1958. This contrasts 
with a relative position amounting to 6 to 
7 percent which the countries now embraced 
in the bloc accounted for in 1928, 1937, and 


1938. The East European satellites conduct” 


about half of the bloc’s East-West trade, 
Communist China about one-sixth, and the 
dominant U.S.8.R, onty about two-sixths. 
Upon what evidence, then, is the assump- 
tion of an intensified trade drive on the 
part of the bloc premised? In part, at 
least, the explanation lies in the very short 
time perspective upon which most of those 
who recently have been paying attention to 
problems in this fleld operate. East-West 


trade as a proportion of total free world _ 


trade had been declining steadily from & 
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relative position comparable to current levels 
in 1947 and 1948 to a scant 2 t of 
total free world trade in 1952 and 1953. 
From that point on, it has been increasing 
very substantially in absolute magnitudes, 
and much more modestly in relative terms. 
By looking only at the year-by-year growth 
in the value of East-West trade transactions 
over a 6-year period an impressive and often 
an alarming case for bloc permeation of free 
world trade markets could be established. 

However, there is much more to the pic- 
ture than has been set forth above. Upon a 
selective basis, and reflecting at least to an 
important degree Commupist bloc concep- 
tions of where particular advantages might 
be ‘served in cold war strategy, trade with 
particular countries outside their orbit has 
been built up to proportions that dwarf 
those pertaining to East-West trade gen- 
erally. Thus East-West trade for the year 
1958 accounted for the following percentages 
of the total trade of these countries: 


Percent of | Percent of 


exports imports 
1, 44 29 
2. 35 32 
3. 31 12 
4. 29 28 
5. T 26 9 
6. 25 26 
7. 24 18 
8, 21 5 
9. 16 7 
10. 14 ll 
ll, 10 3 
12. 10 5 
13. 6 31 
14. 3 12 
15. 28 36 





In each of the above cases the degree of 
trade dependence upon the bloc is con- 
siderable enough to wield some infiuence, 
and in most of them a bloc interest in ex- 
erting such an influence is not too difficult 
to conjure up. There does seem to be evi- 
dence of an increasing Soviet bloc recogni- 
tion of the role that trade can play in for- 
warding its general strategy, and of a readi- 
ness to exploit this at least upon a selective 
basis even in cases where it means import- 
ing or exporting limited supplies of com- 
modities where the exchange offers doubtful 
advantage to the bloc in strictly economic 
terms. 

There are additional signs, however, that 
can be read as reflecting a clearer interest 
in promoting exchanges that have a more 
direct economic motivation. In the early 
thirties the U.S.S.R. exported considerable 
quantities of butter that certainly was not 
in surplus supply to pay for crucially im- 
portant imports of foreign machinery. More 
recently short-supply timber has been ex- 
ported along with tin and aluminum, and 
the future may well see increased offerings 
of such items as petroleum, grain and dia- 
monds from U.S.S.R., consumers’ durables 
from the East European satellites and tex- 
tiles from Red China if chemical manufac- 
turing equipment and other wanted ma- 
chinery is available from the West. Addi- 
tionally, an increasing proliferation of Soviet 
participation in world trade fairs may well 
be motivated by an interest in increased 
trade as well as for the general propaganda 
value of demonstrating industrial progress. 

MAJOR DIFFERENCES IN THE TWO TRADING 

SYSTEMS 

No generalized description of any trading 
system can be drawn without qualifying ex- 
ceptions, but it is not difficult to distinguish 
major differences in the dominant patterns 
of free world and Communist trade. 

It may be said of trade between free world 
nations that, characteristically: 

(a) Transactions are conducted by private 
trader-purchasers seeking the best values in 
terms of price, quality and service in what- 
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ever markets they are off and sellers 
seeking the most profitable outlets for their 
products wherever such outlets are to be 
found. 

(b) Most transactions are conducted in 
transferable currencies, The money earned 
by exports from one country to another 
may or may not be spent upon the exports 
of the latter; that will depend upon whether 
or not it can offer something that is wanted 
on attractive terms. 

(c) The principle of nondiscrimination is 
generally observed. Each major trading na- 
tion within this system, by subscribing to 
GATT—the. General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade—has agreed that the prices and 
terms governing its trade with one member 
of the system shall apply to all others equal- 
ly, with any exceptions to be submitted to 
GATT for approval. 

On the other side, it may be said of trade 
conducted by Communist bloc countries 
that, characteristically: 

(a) It is handled by state trading monop- 
olies, organized to handle all foreign trad- 
ing in specified lines and generally responsive 
to Foreign Department political direction. 
There is no internal competition with re- 
spect to any foreign sale or purchase trans- 
action. 

(b) Payments for imports on the Com- 
munist .side are genérally made in non- 
transferable currencies, that is they must 
be spent within the Communist country in 
question for export goods offered by one “or 
another of its state trading monopolies. 
Often, there is a barter arrangement calling 
for specific amounts of goods to be ex- 
changed on either side, and most of the 
bloc trade with free world countries is con- 
ducted under bilateral trade and payments 
agreements negotiated on a government-to- 
government basis. 

(c) By their very nature, these bilateral 
agreements are custom made, and the prices 
on both sides of the negotiated exchanges are 
individually bargained. Therefore, discrim- 
ination between customers in these trans- 
actions is the rule rather than the exception. 
When Mr. Khrushchev declares that “It is 
high time to do away with the bankrupt 
policy of discrimination in trade * * *” he 
clearly is thinking of Western controls over 
strategic trade, dr possibly of U.S. restric- 
tions on credits to countries willfully in de- 
fault of financial obligations to the United 
States. There is no indication that he is 
even considering modification of the Soviet 
trade practices that are inherently dis- 
criminatory. 


WHICH PATTERN OF TRADE ARRANGEMENTS 
SHALL GOVERN? 


Before we jump to quick conclusions about 
the advantage to free world countries of ex- 
panding importantly their trade with the 
Communist bloc it is relevant to ask: Under 
whose terms of reference is such trade to be 
conducted? 

Since in recent years only 2 to 3% percent 
of free world trade has been with the bloc, 
it might be assumed that such East-West 
trade as exists would be conducted under 
the established rules of the system predomi- 
nant tin size, 

If such an assumption were made, it would 
be false. Paradoxically, to use the kind of 
metaphor that spiced so much of Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s speech here, the Communist tail in 
this case has been allowed to wag the free 
world dog. It is estimated that over 70 per- 
cent of all East-West trade transactions in 
@ recent year were conducted between coun- 
tries in which Communist initiated trade 
and payments agreements were in force. 

* When the typical trade transaction is be- 
tween competing private business entities on 
one side and monolithic state monopolies 
on the other, many of the issues that our 
antitrust law structure was created to re- 
solve are raised in an acute form, I shall 
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not elaborate the point, since the implica- 
tions will be obvious'to this audience. 

Let me cite a few examples of “nuisance 
descriptions” by the Soviet bloc: 

1. On the matter of nondiscrimination in 
export pricing, which is basic to the main- 
tenance of competitive relationships in the 
free world trading system, a recent study of 
the Rand Corp. shows: 

(a) A wide divergence in prices 
by the U.S.S.R. for wheat shipments in a 
given period to various West European coun- 
tries; wheat sales to Norway.carried a price 
tag 25 percent. higher than contemporary 
shipments to Sweden, the United Kingdom 
and Holland. 

(b) Similarly, there was a 25 percent 
spread between the high and low prices on 
USSR. cotton shipments to Finland, 
France, England, Italy, West Germany and 
the Netherlands with Finland on the high 
price end and Holland on the low. 

(c) Less drastic but appreciable discrimi- 
nation appeared in the prices charged Italy 
and France for Soviet crude oil shipments 
during 1957. 

(da) Quite generally, the Soviet charged its 
East European satellites more and paid them 
less for imports and exports respectively 
than it charged and paid in comparable 
trade transactions with free European coun- 
tries. This conclusion was based upon a 
study of 40 Soviet exports and 20 imports 
that were traded by the U.S.S.R. with both 
its satellites and Western Europe during 
each of 3 recent years. 

This last reference may be important 
chiefly as an example of the cost to any 
nation of a dominant reliance upon the 
U.S.S.R. as a partner. Alternatively, 
it may be evidence of Soviet pricing in free 
world markets at less than economic levels 
in order to win entry there. In either case 
it is difficult to see how this record of dis- 
criminatory pricing can be reconciled with 
Mr. Khrushchev’s claim of adherence to the 
principle of nondiscrimination. 

2. There is a comparable record that shows 
persistent violations of the rules against 
dumping set up through GATT accord. 

Under GATT definition, dumping takes 
place when: 

a. The sales price for an exported item is 
set at a figure lower than that charged for 
the same item under like circumstances to 
domestic market buyers. , 

b. Export sales to a foreign buyer in one 
country are priced lower than those made 
toa customer in another country. 

c. Export sales are made at a price lower 
than cost plus a reasonable markup for sales 
expense and profit. 4 

On each one of these counts it is feasible 
to document a case demonstrating that 
dumping is a prevailing characteristic. of 
Communist bloc export practice, or at least 
of U.S.S.R. practice. 

On the first count, a number of studies 
reveal that USS.R. internal prices on a 
wide variety of raw and semifabricated ma- 
terials that are also exported average about 
double the export price quotations when 
the latter are transmitted into rubles at the 
relevant rate of 5 to $1. 

The second criterion of whether or not 
exports are offered to one market at prices 
lower than those charged to another is 
merely a restated definition of price dis- 
crimination. A num of instances of dif- 
ferential export that amounts to 
discrimination already have been cited. 

On the third test, of whether or not ex- 
port prices are less than production cost plus 
reasonable sales cost and profit, the ncn- 
availability of relevant Soviet accounts makes 
the marshaling of conclusive evidence dif- 
ficult. But the pattern of certain U.S.S.R. 
metal offerings on Western markets in re- 
cent years presents strong circumstantial evi- 
dence of pricing below cost. 
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Tin offers one example. As of mid-1955 
the U.SS.R. internal price for tin ingot was 
quoted by official sources at a price some 10 
times the wholesale price then prevailing 

‘{m the U.S. market. Although the USSR. 
is a consistent net of tin, 
it exported 10,000 tons in 1957 and 17,000 
tons in 1958, at a time when the market 
was vulnerable, at prices well below world 
market range and below the price which it 
was then paying its Chinese supplier. 

Needless to say, this brought prompt and 
vehement charges of dumping from Bolivia, 
Indonesia, Malaya and Thailand, and after 
quotas were placed on U.S.S.R. shipments by 
@ number of importing countries, Russia 
agreed “voluntarily” to limit its 1959 tin 
exports to 13,500 tons. 

Aluminum offers a second example. After 
an initial earlier fling at aluminum exports, 
followed by a year’s withdrawal, U.S.S.R. in- 
tensified an aluminum export drive in 1957, 
once more at a time when world supply was 
in overproduction. The effort was focused 
on the British market, with prices quoted 
at from 1% cents to almost 2 cents under 
prevailing quotations with a stipulation that 
these margins would be maintained if the 
Canadian price were cut. As in the case of 
tin, USSR. internal prices for aluminum 
had been reported previously as considerably 
higher than world market. 

Canada stoutly protested, and in the face 
of threatened reprisals, the U.S.S.R. agreed 
to cut its annual shipment rate from 22,000 
to 15,000 tons. Again there is a presumptive 
but unprovable case of a deliberate attempt 
to disrupt,a market. In any event, the form 
of the bid, with its agreement to cut price 
by a stipulated margin below any price that 
Canada might quote, is one that demon- 
strates a complete divorce between internal 
cost considerations and price quotation. 

Certainly, I have given enough documenta- 
tion to show that, even at its present small 
dimension, Communist bloc trade can do 
considerable mischief to free world markets 
if they allow it to be conducted on Commu- 
nist terms. If this trade were to continue 
growing at the rate of the past 5 years, it 
might well bulk sufficiently large 10 years 
hence to become a menace instead of a nui- 
sance. It is the part of wisdom to insist 
now that East-West trade be conducted ac- 
cording to the rules that the West has es- 
tablished and which it enforces with respect 
to the trade of one free world nation with 
another. 


HOW TO ENFORCE GATT RULES 


At least with respect to the Soviet bloc 
undermining of free world price structures 
by dumping, a procedure and an organization 
for preventing this is at hand in the GATT 
regulations and the structures of NATO and 
SEATO. 

As I have previously indicated, dumping is 
forbidden by GATT and definitions of what 
constitutes dumping are spelled out in ob- 
jective terms in which the moot question of 
intent plays no part. If the fact of dumping 
can be established, a violation is established 
even if an innocent motivation could be 
proved. 

Under GATT regulations, its 36 members 
conttolling 80 percent of all world trade are 
authorized to impose antidumping or coun- 
tervailing duties whenever there is evidence 
that foreign goods are entering their markets 
upon a basis that violates GATT principles 
of commercially tenable pricing. Such du- 
ties may be high enough to offset the margin 
of dumping or subsidizing that is involved. 
This action may be invoked either to pro- 
tect the competing business interests of the 
importing nation or those of other supplying 
nations with which it deals. 

In cases where there is presumptive evi- 
dence of dumping without clearly docu- 
mented evidence, provision is made for re- 
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quiring a bond or cash deposit equivalent to 
the amount of the antidumping or counter- 
vailing duty assessable, and the burden of 
documenting the legitimacy of the pricing 
formula can be placed upon the seller. This 
formula might be of particular usefulness in 
dealing with state trading agencies that 
conduct their businesses without the degree 
of public accounting normal in Western prac- 
tice. 

Thus a procedure is in existence for in- 
sulating the free world trade structure from 
arbitrary Communist bloc pricing that is 
alien to our standards and can be harmfully 
disruptive whatever its motivation. These 
GATT provisions are, however, permissive 
rather than obligatory and they have been 
used only sporadically to date. Further, 
there is no provision under GATT for con- 
certed rather than individual action. 


We do have, however, in NATO and SEATO - 


two groupings of nations specifically designed 
to promote collective free world security in 
all its aspects. All but two of the NATO 
nations (Iceland and Portugal) are members 
of GATT as well. So are Australia, New 
Zealand, and Pakistan of the SEATO group. 
Between them, the GATT affiliated NATO 
and SEATO members represent about 50 per- 
cent of all free world foreign trade. It 
would be highly appropriate for these or- 
ganizations to work out a common policy and 
course of action to be pursued under GATT 
rules in the interests of economic security. 
In addition to the suggested common poli- 
cies with respect to the enforcement of 
GATT’s antidumping and nondiscriminatory 


principles, there might well be a common. 


policy of refusing to make sales to Com- 
munist bloc countries except upon a trans- 
ferable currency basis. This is the present 
US. policy, and more recently it has been 
adopted by the United Kingdom and West 
Germany as well. If the practice were gen- 
eralized, it would do much to keep trade 
with the bloc on the part of weaker free 
economies from turning into a trap from 
which there is no escape. 

It seems quite clear to me that the answer 
as to whether or not increased free world- 
Communist bloc trade is desirable or unde- 
sirable turns on the question of whether 
such trade is conducted under our concept 
of fair trade practice or theirs. 

The fact that their deals are always 
made through State trading monopolies gen- 
erally directly responsible to Foreign Office 
control, while ours are generally made by 
independent private traders makes it pos- 
sible for the Communist bloc transactions to 
serve political rather than economic ends 
whenever that serves their purposes. They 
can turn on or off sales to particular coun- 
tries or in particular commodities at will; 
their pricing can be economic or be flagrant 
dumping in any particular case. 

We can protect against the most obvious 
damage that such trading can inflict upon 
our system by insisting that this minority 
portion of our trade conforms to the same 
regulatory discipline that we apply to the 
intertrade of free world nations. 

The particular formulas would need care- 
ful working out and could be adjusted to al- 
low reasonable leeway; but I think that the 
principle I have put forth is one of common- 
sense, moderation and equity. } 

With proper safeguards, I believe that gen- 
uine benefit could be derived from the in- 
creased world trade between countries op- 
erating under disparate economic systems. I 
am convinced that this will only ensue if 
such trade is operated under rules that are 
compatible with the free world trading 
system. 

If I may be permitted to paraphrase an old 
aphorism that was revised by Robert Frost, 
the poet: 

“Good ground rules make good traders.” 
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Farm Retail Price Spreads for Farm 
Foods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
fact of economic life that increased effi- 
ciency in productivity brings a reward 
of higher earnings for workers in our 
American society—for all workers, it 
seems, but the American farmer. 

It is a paradox of our times that for 
the farmer this rule works in reverse, 
and as his productive efficiency increases 
his reward decreases. In effect, the 
farmer’s prices are on an escalator going 
only one way—downward. ‘This is 
graphically pointed out in the following 
editorial which appeared in the Febru- 
ary 13 issue of the Packer: 

FarM-RETAIL Price SPREADS FOR FarRM Foops 


Charges for marketing farm-produced 
foods rose 1 percent from 1958 to 1959. This 
increase was smaller than it had been for 
most years since 1947. In 1960, marketing 
charges probably will show some inerease, 
reports the USDA’s Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

Prices received by farmers for these foods 
were 7 percent lower in 1959 than in 1958. 
This decline in the annual average farm value 
was the first since 1956. Lower prices for 
hogs, frying chickens, and eggs were largely 
responsible for the decrease. The relative 
stability in marketing charges and decline 
in farm prices reduced the farmer’s share 
of the dollar consumers spent for farm foods 
to 38 cents in 1959—2 cents lower than in 
1958. 

Retail prices of farm foods decreased in 
1959 for the first time since 1955, but the 
annual average still was the second highest 
on record. Retail prices of these foods prob- 
ably wil not change greatly in 1960 as in- 
creases in marketing charges will partly offset 
lower average farm values. 

Operating costs of food-marketing firms 
probably increased slightly in 1959, but the 
increase apparently was smaller than in most 
recent years. Hourly earnings of food-mar- 
keting employees rose 4 percent, continuing 
the upward trend, but improvements in out- 
put per man-hour offset some of this in- 
crease. Prices of goods and services which 
marketing firms buy rose slightly. Railroad 
freight rates were about the same as in 1958. 

Marketing margins for fruits and vege- 
tables, like those for most other food prod- 
ucts, have risen.since World War II, but the 
rate of increase for these products was less 
than the average for all farm food products 
in the “market basket.” In 1959, marketing 
margins for all fruits and vegetables aver- 
aged 32 percent higher than in 1947-49; re- 
tail prices of these products were up 23 per- 
cent from 1947-49 and prices farmers re- 
ceived for them were up 11 percent. Much 
of the increase in marketing margins during 
this period occurred in 1951, 1952, and 1958. 
Farmers received 29 cents of the dollar con- 
sumers spent for fruits and vegetables in 
1959, compared with 33 cents in 1947-49. 

The retail cost, farm value, and marketing 
margin for the fresh fruits and vegetables 
in the market basket dropped slightly in 
1959 from the peak levels reached in 1958. 
Unfavorable weather late in 1957 and early 





' in 1958 curtailed the supply of some fresh 


products, and sharp increases in prices and 
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marketing margins follewed. In 1959, prices 
averaged lower as a result of larger supplies 
of most products and the decline in prices 
was accompanied by decreases in marketing 
margins. Much of the decrease in the farm 
value and retail cost of the fresh fruits and 
vegetables group was caused by decreases in 
prices for oranges from the high levels 
reached in 1958 when the supply was re- 
duced by unfavorable weather. The market- 
ing margin for oranges also declined slightly. 

The moderate 1959 decrease in the annual 
average marketing margin for the fresh fruits 
and vegetables group was the first decrease 
since 1954. Th 1959 average, however, was 
still 44 percent above the 1947-49 average, 
and the farm value was up about 6 percent. 

Although marketing margins for fresh 
fruits and vegetables decreased in 1959, the 
farm value declined more, causing a reduc- 
tion in the farmer’s share of the consumer's 
dollar. Farmers received 34 percent of the 
dollar consumers spent for these products in 
1959, compared with 35 cents in 1958 and 
41 cents in 1947-49. 





Unique Development in Indonesia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently there came to my attention a 
most interesting and significant article 
written by Joe Borkin, an attorney of 
Washington and formerly an official of 
the Justice Department, relating to a 
unique development in Indonesia. 

The. article was written several 
months ago, but its meaning, both to 
Indonesia and the free world is just as 
ifnportant as though Mr. Borkin wrote 
it yesterday. 

An independent and free Indonesia is 
vital to the welfare of the United States. 
Thus, we are delighted with the excellent 
progress reported in the article regard- 
ing the establishment of a common lan- 
guage for the several thousand islands 
that make up that country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp, : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

InpONESIA LEARNED A New TONGUE To MAKE 
REVOLUTION POSSIBLE 
(By Joseph Borkin) 


Dsanarta, August 15.“Perhaps the first. 


country in the world which used language— 
and an alien language at that—as a weapon 
of revolution—celebrates the 14th anniver- 
sary of its declaration of independence Au- 
gust 17. 

It f8 the Republic of Indonesia and it is 
no accident that its national motto is “one 
nation, one people, and one language.” 

Thirty years ago the 80 million Indone- 
sians scattéred over some 3,000 islands in) an 
area of 900,000 square miles spoke 38 basic 
native languages and 200 dialects. Ninety- 
three percent of them were illiterate, or 
nearly so. Dr. Ahmed Surkarno and other 
early leaders of the revolution decided their 
movement had little chance under such con- 
ditions. They simply couldn’t reach the 
people. 
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They decided on a heroic solution—they 
would simply teach a population as large as 
that of Germany an entirely new lariguage— 
and teach them to read it as well as speak it. 

They chose Malay because its simplicity 
made it easy to teach, proclaimed it the 
official language of the revolution in 1928, 
and named it “Bahasa Indonesia”—or simply 
“Indonesian.” 

(Javanese, an indigenous tongue with a 
rich literature, had also been considered. 
But even though about half the population 
spoke it—in contrast to a comparative hand- 
ful speaking corrupt Malay—its structure 
was felt to be too complex.) 

The revolution’s missionaries soon. began 
literally to spread the word through the 
huge group of islands. It was a slow and 
discouraging task and by the time the Japa- 
nese overran the islands in 1942, one still 
largely unaccomplished. 

Ironically the displacement of Dutch col- 
onsists by Japanese militarists gave the pro- 
gram the impetus that assured its early 
success. 

The Japs intended eventually to establish 
their own language in Indonesia, but their 
immediate aim was to eliminate every ves- 
tige of things Dutch. As a first step, they 
replaced Dutch as the official language by 
Indonesian—a tongue with emotional ac- 
ceptance because it was the language of in- 
dependence. 

The result was a minor convulsion, since 
Dutch was an essential element of the Dutch 
Indies economic, politicaly and social fabric, 
Teachers had to learn Indonesian and Indo- 
nesian replaced the Dutch language in every 
school. It became a necessity for government 
offices and traders. , 

Laws were now promulgated in Indonesian. 
Public announcements, official correspond- 
ence, credentials, and publications had to be 
written in the Indonesian language. Like a 
rier with many tributaries, it flowed through 
the Indonesian population. Bahasa Indo- 
nesia became a bar not only against the re- 
turn of the Dutch colonig! aim but also, with 
poetic justice, against Japanese efforts to 
foist the Japanese language and culture upon 
the Indonesians. 

ONE HUNDRED MILLION SPEAK IT 


The proclamation of. independence in 1945 
found the new language well on its way. By 
1950, when independence was formally 
achieved, practically every Indonesian spoke 
Bahasa Indonesia. 

Bahasa Indonesia now is taking its place 
among the languages of the world. The 
classics of the West are being translated into 
Indonesian. Cervantes, Steinbeck, Shake- 
speare, and Hegel, are but a few. Equally 
significant, some translations from the In- 
donesian are making their way into English 
and courses in the language are given in a 
number of American universities. 

It is already one of the liveliest lariguages 
of Asia and, including the Malayan Penin- 
sula, is the national tongue of over-100 
million people. Neither Frencla nor German, 
can boast this total. 





On the Retirement of the Honorable Max 
L. Green 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 
Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 


er, in March of this year the city of 
Glendale, Calif., will lose its outstanding 
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postmaster, Max lL. Green. He will re- 
tire after having completed over 25 
years of service. I-feel it is entirely fit- 
ting, therefore, that I call attention to 
this fact and make it a matter of public 
record by expressing herein the thanks 
and appreciation of the citizens of Gien- 


‘dale for his outstanding service to his 


community during these many years. 
The period in which Postmaster Green 
has served so well has been a very im- 
one in the history of Glendale. 
Under his able guidance the post office 
has grown and improved with the needs 
of our city so that it has increased its 
number of employees from 95 in 1935 to 
436 at the present time, and receipts in 
1959 amounted to aaa as com- 


the 
knowledge that he will now have the 
time to enjoy the ‘pleasures, of retire- 
ment. We extend to him our very best 
wishes for his happiness in the future. 








HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
noted in a recent issue of the magazine, 
Business Week, that Bri automobile 
manufacturers plan to increase their 
1960 capital outlays 50 percent over 
1959’s figures. 

Another impressive feature of the 
Business Week item was the revelation 
that the British Government “has suc- 
ceeded in persuading several of the big- 
gest companies to build new plants in 
areas where unemployment is prevalent, 
not in the crowded London or Midlands 
region where most aute plants are now 
situated.” . 

The article reports also that the Ford 
Motor Co. of England is believed to be 
planning new plants away from its base 
in London. 

We have heard much talk, Mr. Presi- 
dent, from the present national admin- 
istration concerning the strength of our 
free enterprise system and the impor- 
tance of cooperation between industry 
and government. Of: cours2, I agree 
there is need for this cooperation. But 
surely the field of activity in which the 
British Government has been active and 
with apparent success, is one in which 
the President and administration leaders 
about him might give more meaning to 
their glittering phrases in general pros- 
perity. . : 

Certainly, this is an administration 
which should have influence with Amer- 
ican business and industrial leaders in 
persuading them to locate new plants in 
distressed areas of chronic unemploy- 
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ment as the British manufacturers are 
doing in Great Britain. 

One would suppose that a predomi- 
nantly business-minded administration 
in this country—if it were willing to ex- 
plore ‘the British method—could accom- 
plish as much with American manufac- 
turers as the British Government has 
with its industrialists. 

I commend the Business Week item 
from its “Business Abroad” page to the 
attention of my colleagues and ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Apendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the item was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 

BrrrisH Avro MAxkrerRs To Bump PLANTS IN 
Areas WHERE WoRKERS ARE IDLE 

British automobile manufacturers plan to 

increase their 1960 capital outlays 50 percent 


over 1959’s figures. 
The Government has succeeded in per- 


* suading several of the biggest companies to 


build new plants in areas where unemploy- 
ment is prevalent, not in the crowded Lon- 
don or midlands region where most auto 
plants are now situated. 

British Motor Corp., the largest auto 
maker, is expected to put up a tractor plant 
in Scotland and an auto assembly line in 
Wales, with Government financial help. In 
both areas, thousands of coalminers are los- 
ing their heir jobs as the European coal glut 
forces the pits to Close. 

Ford of England is also believed to be 
planning new plants away from its base near 
London. 





The Truth About the Bomarc-B Firing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF - 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial comment from the Boeing 
News sets the record straight and shows 
why sometimes defense contractors feel 
it necessary to get facts to Members of 
Congress and the public through the 
medium of newspaper advertisements: 

A week ago last Friday a Bomarc-B missile 
was fired from Cape Canaveral. As had been 
the case with news coverage of many missile 
flights, press stories following this Bomarc 
firing were almost totally contradictory. 

The fact is the flight was a major success 
from an engineering point of view. In the 
eyes of both Air Force personnel who mon- 
itored it, and the Boeing people who con- 
ducted the flight, the new Bomarc passed 
with fiying colors the major obstacle in its 
entire test program. In this flight, as in 
previous launches of the B, the new solid 
rocket boost system performed satisfactorily 
in all respects. 

It was erratic action in the new-type ram- 
jet engines which provide cruise power for 
the B-missile that had plagued the earlier 
flight tests. In the most recent flight, the 
ramjets gave evidence of meeting all require- 
ments. This ability of the ramjets to func- 
tion properly is considered to be the only 
major hurdle preventing the new missile 
from living up to the envigble reliability 
record already established by earlier Bomarc- 
A. 





Why then reports that the flight was not 
a success? Following the excellent ram- 
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jet performance, there occurred an apparent 
random failure which affected the missile’s 
guidance equipment and terminated the 
flight considerably short of its programed 
course. 

Although this equipment had demon- 
strated almost total reliability in more than 
60 prior flights, in this test it failed. 





Educational Program for Retired Military 
Personnel in Rhode Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement of 
mine regarding a new educational pro- 
gram instituted in Rhode Island for re- 
tired military personnel in the Nar- 
ragansett Bay area. This statement 
will give the Members of the Senate a 
report on this new educational activity 
in Rhode Island-and so I feel sure will 
be of interest to them. All of those who 
helped inaugurate this new educational 
program are to be commended, espe- 
cially Dr. Michael F. Walsh, Rhode 
Island’s commissioner of education. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Beginning on Monday, January 25, $ 
courses in professional education will be 
offered to approximately 90 members of the 
military personnel in'the Narragansett Bay 
area of Rhode Island who are anticipating 
retirement and who aye desirous of enter 
the teaching profession at the completion of 
their military service. The courses to be 
offered are educational psychology and prin- 
ciples of guidance. Two of these courses, 
educational psychology and principles of 
guidance, will be offered at the naval train- 
ing station, and one, educational psychology, 
will be offered at Quonset Point. The courses 
will run for a period of 16 weeks, each class 
being of 2% hours duration, and carrying 
three academic credits at the Rhode Island 
College of Education. The purpose is to en- 
able these men to secure enough credits while 
they are in service so that they would be 
certified to teach in any State in the Union. 

This program is the result of the efforts of 
Dr. Michael F. Walsh, Rhode Island commis- 
sioner of education, who 3 years ago ap- 
proached Adm. Railph:.E. Earle, then com- 
mandant of Narragansett Bay, and proposed 
to him a program that might be established 
for military personnel who were looking for- 
ward to the day of retirement. Admiral Earle 
encouraged Dr. Walsh to pursue the study. 
Since that time, a number of conferences 
were held with the military in the Narragan- 
sett Bay area. 

In the fall of 1959, during the administra- 
tion of Adm. Henry E. Crommelin, a meeting 
was held with Capt. Charles O. Cook, Jr., and 
Comdr. Roland S. Wilson at the naval train- 
ing station. The program was thoroughly 
discussed and it was decided to send out a 
questionnaire to the officers on the base to 
determine the number who might be inter- 
ested in working toward a teaching profes- 
sioh. Thirty officers expressed an interest. 
These men were invited to a meeting with 
Captain Cook; Commander Wilson; Dr. Fred 
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Donovan, vice president of the Rhode Island 
College of Education; Dr. William Flanagan, 
director of graduate studies, Rhode Island 
College of Education; and Dr. Walsh. Plans 
were established for registration, screening 
candidates, and determination of subject 
matter. It was decided to begin with profes- 
sional courses and to follow these with 
courses in methods of teaching science, math, 
languages, and also courses in administra- 
tion and finance. The courses will be credited 
by the Rhode Island College of Education 
which will become Rhode Island College in 
July 1960. This college has the responsibil- 
ity for teach education in the State. 

Dr. Walsh believes that these programs will 
serve a twofold purpose. In the first place, 
it will create an interest among naval per- 
sonnel to enter the’teaching profession and 
at the same time provide an additional source 
of supply to school administrators who are 
in search of qualified people to enter their 
classrooms. Secondly, and as equally impor- 
tant, it will provide an excellent opportunity 
among the military personnel for a second 
vocation. Many of these men will be retir- 
ing at a comparatively young age and will be 
in search of some type of occupation to in- 
terest them in their leisure hours. The field’ 
of education is a most desirable one for such 
an outlet. 

Dr. Walsh presented the programs to the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee in Washington 
and expressed the thought that the GI bill 
of rights might be amended to make it pos- 
sible for military personnel either to use their 
GI money for this purpose or to be allowed 
to draw from it as a loan to defray expenses 
for the course. This matter is still being 
studied. 

The development of these courses has been 
made possible through the interest of the 
State department of education; the Rhode 
Island College of Education; Adm. Ralph E. 
Earle and Adm, Henry E. Crommelin, both 
commandants of Narragansett Bay, now re- 
tired; Adm. Benjamin E. Moore, the present 
commandant of Narragansett Bay; his aide, 
Capt. Charles O. Cook, Jr.; and Comdr. Ro- 
land S. Wilson. 





Mr. Lincoln’s Birthday 
EXTENSION — REMARKS 
HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am happy—as a Representative 
of Mr. Lincoln’s own Illinois—to include 
-@ moving editorial published’ on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1960, ia the New York Times. 
These words, briefly spoken, do more 
than recall a stirring period in the his- 
tory of the United States; they serve 
‘as a clarion call to all of us in these 
troubled times to let the life of Mr. 
Lincoln—his compassion, his humanity, 
and his dedication—be the motivation 
of our current thought and action: 

Mr. LINCOLN’s BIRTHDAY 





President Lincoln was 56 years old on this © 


day 95 years ago.. He had had a busy 2 
weeks. He had been down to Hampton 


Roads for a fruitless conference with three _ 


Confederate commissioners, one of whom, 
Alexander H. Stephens, Vice President of 
the Confederacy, was an old. and once valued 
friend. Mr. Lincoln had held Cabinet meet- 


ate ee cee Sk Nae 
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ings on February 4, on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 5, on February 7, and on February 

10. Failing in his attempt to get a blood- 
less agreement with the dying Confederacy, 
he had tried to persuade his Cabinet to ac- 
cept a plan to pay the rebellious States 
$400 million for their slaves if they ended 
their resistance by April 1. The Cabinet 
would have none of this plan. Mr. Lincoln 
filed it for future reference, sighing perhaps 
as he thought of the lives that would be 
lost because the war must continue. 

It was clear enough to him, however, that 
the Union arms were about to prevail. Gen- 
eral Grant during. the week preceding Mr. 
Lincoln’s 56th birthday, had pinned Robert 
E. Lee down in front of Richmond, and Gen- 
eral Sherman, having marched from Atlanta 
to the sea, was coming north to deal in’ North 
Carolina with the army of Gen. Joseph E. 
Johnston. The .old Confederate stronghold 
of Charleston, S.C., was in Union hands, thé 
Shenandoah Valley had been devastated, 
there would be no more Gettysburgs. Never- 
theless, men were dying and women were 
weeping. Lincoln’s late pictures, at the end 
of that winter and the beginning of that 
spring, showed his face drawn, haggard, and 
lined with pain. 

Mr. Lincoln worked on his birthday, which 
fell on Sunday in 1865. He commuted what 
he thought was the death sentence of a Con- 
federate spy who had been arrested in Cin- 
cinnati. He endorsed the appointment of 
Daniel M. Taylor as a West Point cadet. He 
issued passes for twp women who wanted to 
cross Grant’s lines. It cannot positively be 
said that the Lincoln family and friends did 
not celebrate that birthday of 1865, but it is 
hard to find a record of any celebration. _ 

Mr. Lingoln was given to dreams and fore- 
bhodings. A little later that year he was to 
dream of going into the East Room of the 
White House and of finding a coffin and be- 
ing told by one of the guards: “This is the 
President; he was killed by an assassin.” He 
had another dream of being on a ship mov- 
ing at a funeral pace to some unknown desti- 
nation. But he could not have been en- 
tirely unhappy on that birthday in 1865. The 
end of slaughter was in sight. The time 
for compassion and forgiveness was close at 
hand. 5 

On that Sunday, February 12, 1865, Lin- 
coln had only 56 days to wait until that, 
Palm Sunday when General Lee and General 
Grant met at Appomattox and signed the ar- 
ticles of surrender. He had only 61 more 
days until that Good Friday evening when 
John Wilkes Booth blott out his con- 
scious life forever in the box at Ford’s 
Theater. 

History is easy to endure after it is over, 
but not while it is going on. Beyond all 
doubt Mr. Lincoln would have asked noth- 
ing on his birthday in 1865 except the end 
of bloodshed and the preservation of the 
Union. What he got, and never knew about, 
was immortality. This last conscious birth- 
day of his was the beginning of countless 
birthdays that will be remembered, and 
that will serve as an inspiration to these re- 
united States as long as human life on this 
continent shall: exist. 





The Nike-Zeus Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERWIN MITCHELL © 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
controversy over whether we are making 
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the necessary defense effort continues to 
rage. What we will do or will not do 
about. the Nike-Zeus weapon system 
plays @ prominent role in this argument. 
There appeared in the Baltimore Sun of 
February 1, 1960, an article by Mark S. 
Watson which I commend to-the atten- 
tion of all Members of this body. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ’ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: p 
Tue Nrke-Zevs DisputE—ANTI-ICBM MIssILE 

ImMpPpROVED BUT FuNnDs FicuHt Imperits It 


(By Mark S. Watson) 


WASHINGTON, January 31.—Through the 
screen of extreme secrecy that is properly 
thrown about the development of the Nike- 
Zeus—the Nation’s:sole existing project for 
active defense against enemy intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles—the scientists now per- 
mit a few cautious peeks. 

As a result, certain encouraging develop- 
ments in that expensive and incomparably 
important enterprise can be reported: a 

1. The whole project—missile, radar-de- 
tection, appraisal of the fast-coming target, 
and systems operation alike—has made con- 
spicuous progress.in the months that have 
passed since the Sun made its extensive sur- 
vey of the Zeus project last spring. 

RADAR IMPROVED 

2. The power of the radar tubes has been 
increased. This permits both a longer reach 
out toward the target’s point of origin, and 
a sharpening of the image of that target. 

3. In turn this permits more effective dis- 
crimination between a genuine missile nose 
cone (which protects the warhead and which, 
hence, must be intercepted) and the decoys 
that a shrewd enemy would emptoy to de- 
ceive the radar-analysis operators (and on 
which the defender must not waste his 
time). 

4. Tracking technology, which in this re- 
spect is wholly in the laboratory stage, is 
progressing in the process of linking the 
tracking-radar to the decoy-discrimination 
apparatus. This increases measurably the 
short period of time available for successful 
interception of an incoming enemy ICBM. 

5. The integrating of the immensely com- 
plex system of far-out radar with the fur- 
ther-in tracking radar and with the missile 
control is thereby advanced. — 

6. The missile itself is improved in two 
respects since last spring. Thanks to an im- 
proved fuel combustion, the propellent sys- 
tem now is assured a still higher thrust, 
which means, alternatively, greater reach or 
swifter arrival on target. The airframe has 
been simplified and strengthened by an al- 
most complete elimination of fins, and pro- 
vision of vernier rockets to keep the missile 
on course. ‘ 

7. The importance of this quickened speed 
for the missile is very great, chiefly in that 
with fewer seconds required to get it on tar- 
get, added seconds are available for the elab- 


orate radar and computing mechanisms to - 


see the enemy ICBM, distinguish the essen- 
tial nose cone from the deceptive decoy, 
verify the course and speed the nose cone, 
and thus guide the Zeus missile toward the 
actual ICBM’s path, and intercept the ICBM. 

These improvements constitute a marked 
advance in a very promising project. That 
they provide absolute assurance of ultimate 
success is not true. 

No weapon ever provides 100-percent suc- 
cess, and no project with such appalling dif- 
ficulties as face an anti-ICBM weapon is de- 
scribed as a certainty save by the most reck- 
ro prophets. But its promise is better than 

was. 
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How much better ig the question. And 
how much better it must be before it can 
get from the Defense Department the full- 
ahead order—and the vast amount of money 
that an order calls for—is the question that 
sharply divides scientists and technologists 
of very great stature. : 

Specifically, that is the question that de- 
termines how much money, and for precisely 
what purposes, will be channeled into the 
Zeus project this year. Over one specific 
item—application of the $137 million that 
Congress last summer definitely ticketed to 
the Army for a preproduction engin 
item (not a production item)—the division 
of opinion is very deep. 

Numerous Army scientists are firmly in 
favor of spending the money now, and Army 


q pean as well; the planners for reasons 


of gravest implication to national safety. 


_DR. YORK OPPOSED 


Dr. Herbert F. York, the Defense Depart- 
ment’s powerful chief of research and engi- 
neering (he ranks third in the Pentagon 
hierarchy, subordinate only to the Secretary 
and Deputy Secretary of Defense) if just as 
firmly opposed, and accordingly, the Presi- 
dent’s budget m stated explicitly that 
the $137 million “will not be used” pending 
the results of testing . 

Debate on his point could be endless. The 
cost of research development, test and eval- 
uation, is very great but with the new weap- 
ons the cost of production is enormous. The 
financially cautious view is that until test- 
ing shows the project to be just about per- 
fect, one must not gamble with any funds 
except those actually required for develop- 
ment and evaluation. 

Others disagree violently, pointing out, 
first, that fo weapon in history has ever 
proved adequate for 100 percent resistance 
to any enemy or ever will. Second, that it 
is unwise to delay the tooling up for produc- 

on. Hitherto, in most major weapons de- 


~ velopments the need of getting a new weap- 


on not only “proved” but also ready to get 

into service has justified the -pro- 

duction program while the development is 

still in process, : 
MOST OUTLAYS JUSTIFIED 


This has led, on occasion, to large defense 
outlays that certainly were not justified by 
results. But in countless cases (as with new 
air weapons in particular) it has led straight 
to the prime objective—having the Nation’s 
military forces equipped at the earliest prac- 
ticable date with a usable weapon of enor- 
mous value in awing an enemy. 


Right there lies the mass of today’s con- . 


troversy. It far overflows the Pentagon and 
the- arms industries, and reaches the Halls 
of Congress, which last summer on this issue 
differed profoundly with the White House, 
and may do so again. 

It seems clear that for purely development 
work the Army’s scientists and industrial 
laboratory tes will have for the pres- 
ent the money needed strictly for that pur- 
pose, hence the President’s assurance of 
adequate money for “research.” 

But whether that is enough to meet the 
larger situation is the issue. The proponents 
of Zeus contend that progress “to date gives 
adequate assurance of the new weapons sys- 
tem’s enormous usefulness, first as an ade- 
quate counter to any enemy ICBM that 
exists today, .second as an all-important 
operating device upon which to build still 
more effective anti-ICBM’s of the future, to 
counter the still more efficient ICBM’s that 
must be expected. 

That the Zeus, which could be made, 
tested, and in production by 1963, can indeed 
cope with such an ICBM as today’s Atlas is 
stated confidently by Army scientists, and 
does not seem to be doubted by those of 
the Defense Department. 

The Defense Department scientists’ anti- 
spending stand is based, rather, on their 
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conviction that Zeus, 
not be able to cope the improved, de- 
coy-equipped ICBM’s that presumably will 
be in enemy hands hy the time Zeus is in 
American hands, that is, in 1963. 
x CONSIDERATION IGNORED 


And here, it is apparent, the debate moves 
over into new territory. 

The Army’s grave warning’is that, by de- 
laying the preproduction engineering ex- 
penditure, actual production of the missile 
(when finally ordered) willl be delayed. 
Specifically, a Zeus, effective against today’s 
ICBM’s (and still more sophisticated types 
up to a point) could be ready in 1963. And 
that is the very year of the much-discussed 
missile gap, when defense against enemy 
ICBM's would seem to be vital. 

But the delay imposed last year, afld now 
threatened for another year, means that 
even the Zeus that now is on the way could 
not possibly get into production until 1965. 
{The Army’s research chief lately spoke 
gloomily of the sixties.) And such a delay 
in defense capability is not lightly dismissed. 

Worry’on this aspect of the case goes all 
the way to the top of the Army. The worry 
is based upon a consideration familiar to all 
military men, yet strangely ignored in the 
public debating thus far. To summarize it: 

An aggressor, free to plan his strike to suit 
his own capabilities, surveys his prospective 
victim with thoroughness, examining all the 
victim's resources with which the aggres- 
sor’s tactics must cope. The larger—and 
more varied—the powers of resistance, the 
more cautious must the aggressor-be, lest he 
be thwarted in his initial attack and ulti- 
mately beaten down. 

Hence the insistence by the United States 
more farsighted military on American pos- 
session not only of sufficiently large, but also 
of sufficiently varied, weapons systems. For 
example, were this country’s powers limited 
a eee Oe See powerful as it is y 

an enemy aggressor would be able to concen 
trate all his own massive powers against that 
one force. 
NAVY A DETERRENT 

But when to SAC the United States adds 
its widespread naval task forces headed by 
its efficient aircraft carriers, here is another 
deterrent, and the enemy must now prepare 
to cope with two major forces instead of one, 
and disperse his forces accordingly. 

Now add the Navy’s missile-launching sub- 
marines (both for Regulus and the coming 
Polaris) and there is another enormous de- 
terrent on which the enemy must calculate. 


“Add the Tactical Air Force (to which aerial 


refueling has provided a strategic power of 
its own) and also the medium-range missiles 
now being deployed with oversea ground 
forces, and the enemy’s planning is still 
harder. The current addition of American 


ICBM's provides the newest and toughest 
task. 


Yet if, facing all these retaliatory wea- 
pons, an enemy is able to concentrate his 
first-blast ICBM’s on the most important 
targets, with a fair chance that all his 
ICBM’s will make hits of a sort, his war- 
planning is so greatly simplified that 
alarmists have predicted a war might begin 
and end in a single day. 


DEFENSE WEAPON VITAL 


On the other hand, if there should be a 
defense against enemy ICBM’s, capable of 
intercepting a fair proportion of them, no 
such confident plan of aggression is possible. 
A substantial defense, in other wards, is a 
very real deterrent to aggression. It always 
has been. Even the Air Defense Command’s 
chief, who does not always see eye-to-eye 
with the Army, has strongly urged a speedup 
for Zeus as a factor in air defense.. 

Here then is a fundamental military con- 
sideration strangely ignored in the reason- 
ing that creation of such a massive defense 
can wait for a year or two more, beyond 
1963, in order to save $137 million. 
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The soberest of Army planners warn that 
it cannot wait; that the much-discussed 
“missile gap” is due in 1963 and so admitted 
by the very people who have imposed upon 
Zeus’ development a production delay that 
will postpone delivery from a possible 1963 
to a probable 1965. 

‘This is surely the largest gamble of all. 
It is true that if the scientists’ full hopes are 
unfounded, the refusal to spend. the added 
$187 million for preproduction engineering 
will permit saving. money. 

But it also is true that, if the Army scien- 
tists’ hopes are largely sustained, one more 
major deterrent will have been rejected, for 
reasons of “economy,” and in the very year 
when. need for every possible deterrent is 
most acute. 

That is, during the critical 1963-65 sea- 
son, Russia would be able to plan ruth- 
lessly, knowing that America would not have, 
during that period, either for American mili- 
tary installations or for American cities, an 
active defense against Russian ICBM’s. If 
there ever was a gamble, this is it. 

The technical anxieties about what a suc- 
cessful anti-ICBM must be capable of doing 
can be‘discussed only guardedly. A major 
cause of worry is the expected enemy device 
of adding fluff of some sort to the actual 
missile. 

This fluff would, on schedule, be blown 
off from the incoming ICBM for the specific 
Pp of deceiving search-radar, which 
thus would send defending missiles up into 
space on a false scent, alkowing the real 
enemy missile with its thermonuclear war- 
head to plunge through on its mission. 

Such a possibility has long been recog- 
nized—so long that from time to time this 
country’s defense authorities have men- 
tioned publicly development work on 
“Quail” and other decoys, intended for like 
purpose. But at the same time the Zeus re- 
searchers have been working just as steadily 
to enable Zeus to counteract tiiese antici- 
pated decoys. 

MEASURES LISTED ~ 

A few cautious approaches to the problem 
can be mentioned: 

1. The massive, heavy nose cone of the 
enemy ICBM can be expected to reflect a 
clear image. hter material would have a 
quite different weight drag, would fall be- 
hind the cone in its flight, and thus be 
recognized as fluff. This has been demon- 
strated with Atlas itself in the Mariner tests, 
conducted in clear air. Thicker air provides 
difficulties. 

2. An object speeding in space creates 
about it an ion sheath, which has character- 
istics varying with the object surrounded. 
Swift recognition and analysis of those char- 
acteristics should permit Zeus’ brain to ig- 
nore the harmless objects and concentrate 
on the nose cone. 

3. The amplitude of the signal from space 
also varies with the placement of observ- 
ing radars. A vital part of Zeus is its use 
of more than one radar, providing dual 
scrutiny. 

4. Infrared observation permits its own 
discrimination. between objects covered with 
ablative material and other objects, It can 
be doubted that an enemy will spend great 
effort in coating his fluff with ablative so as 
to imitate his nose cone precisely. He might 
more profitably create a second genuine 
nose cone. 

5. Scintillations that radar gets from imi- 
tations of the nose cone in varying attitudes 
provide their own identifying evidence. 

CONVINCING DECOY DOUBTED 

The Zeus faction of scientists expresses 
great doubt that for many years to come any 
nation will develop a decoy that can deceive 
all the discriminating devices now in exist- 
ence, plus those that will presumably come 
along in time. 

It is an interesting fact that certain in- 
dustries that are not in the Zeus group 
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have (for their own purposes), been de- 
vising special decoy suggestions that might 
defeat Zeus. 

These have been studied critically, and 
then methodically cranked into the work of 
the “counter-counter” inventors of the Zeus 
group, to the very real advantage of their 
research on Zeus itself. 

There is an undeniable advantage in get- 
ting started. Work upon a major project oc- 
cupies the attention of new technologists 
and new industries and adds them to the 
number previously engaged, and thus tends 
ta increase the whole body of national — 
knowledge and skills. 

It is well known, too, that a thing-in-be- 
ing affords special impetus, and work upon 
it stimulates work on something better. The 
case of the Air Force Navaho missile comes 
to mind. That once-promising venture 
never came to reality, and the $800 million 
that its development cost has inaccurately 
been termed “waste.” 

Quite to the contrary. The work on 
Navaho’s engine actually permitted a leap 
forward in producing the engines for. Thor, 
Jupiter and Atlas. Similarly the work on 
Navaho’s guidance system was transferred 
to the Hound Dog missile, advancing by per- 
haps years, the readiness of that vitally im- 
portant air-to-ground missile, and also of its 
successor now under development. 

Moreover, all this expedited development 
and preproduction engineering permit a leap 
forward not only in production but also in 
the training of persorinel, which is almost 
equally important. The more men are 
set up in enterprise, the better progress 
in gefieral improvement. : 

Atlas itself was a “crash’”’ program, and a 
very expensiye one, and properly so because 
of the cones need for an ICBM that would 
work even after a fashion. Its start was 
lugubrious with a long series of initial test- 
ing failures., With faults corrected, Atlas 
now has taken its place as an apparently 
reliable weapon—and America’s only ICBM 
in readiness. Reliance on it is so great today 
that the “waste” of its development-is for- 
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DESPAIR CONDEMNED 


One cannot listen to counsels of despair— 
“There is no possible way to intercept an 
ICBM”—without amazement over such help- 
lessness in high places. To think that the 
newest offensive weapon is the ultimate 
weapon, with nothing to overcome it ever, is 
to ignore both history and horsesense, 

The offensive and the defensive are histor- 
ically in eternalgcompetition, with each type 
of weapon hailed as “supreme” until its 
counterweapon appears. A decade ago there 
was no way to halt a mach 2 airplane, but 
there is today. That is why the Air Force 
is hoping for its mach 3 B-70. A look back 
in 1945 is profitable. 

The United States’ World War II anti- 
aircraft artillery (the twin 40 mm. and 90 
mm.) could get an enemy plane of that day 
only by luck and massing of fire, so the 
expenditure of shells to bag a single plane 
was enormous. But the post-1945 Skysweep- 
er (with automatic tracking and computer) 
Was some 20 times as good, and was suc- 
cessful. 

PLANES FLEW HIGHER 


Then newer planes ‘regained superiority 
by acquiring both higher speed and greater 
altitude—only, in turn, to.be vulnerable to 
the new Nike-Ajax when it came into being. 

Still newer planes came, and in turn the 
best of them now can be winged by Ajax’s 
successor, Nike Hercules, which can shoot 
still higher and use atomic warheads to sup- 
plement its other powers. By one method 
of calculation Hercules is about 400 times 
as effective as anything of 15 years ago— 
keeping well ahead of the airplane it guards 
against. - 


Now comes the ballistic missile, which de- 
fies anything now in existence, and thus 
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regains the lead for the offensive over the 
defensive. Yet ahead is Zeus, which, still 
3 years or more distant (its components 
are due for testing both in the Southwest 
and in the Pacific during the next 2 
years) assuredly will be able to handle to- 
day’s type of ICBM. The need will. be for a 
Zeus II to handle a better ICBM. 





Kaiser Aluminum Plant at Ravenswood, 
W. Va., Celebrates Fifth Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, 5 years 
ago today, February 15, 1955, ground 
was broken at Ravenwood, W. Va.,; for 
the mighty plant of the Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical Corp. 

This giant metal-producing facility 
employs 2,800 persons with an annual 
payroll of over $19 million. 

Recently, an itinerant writer for the 
Saturday Evening Post tried to throw a 
few rocks at. West Virginia in a badly 
distorted article which misled the Post 
editors to print that West Virginia is 
a dying State. The establishment and 
growth of the Kaiser plant, along with 
scores of other rapidly expanding indus- 
tries in the Ohio and Kanawha River 
valleys, indicate that instead of “dying,” 
West Virginia is on the threshhold of 
tremendous industrial expansion. 

Mr. Speaker, in the 1,000-mile stretch 
of the great Ohio Valley from Pitts- 
burgh to the Mississippi, $10 billion has 
been spent in industrial expansion dur- 
ing the past decade. Industry during 
this period has spent $800 million in 
the State of West Virginia. 

Why does any industry decide to 
establish in West Virginia? Specifically, 
why did Kaiser decide to locate this vast 
installation in West - Virginia? The 
Kaiser officials have given the answers 
to these questions publicly. 

Within 500 miles of the Ohio Valley 
live half the people of the United States. 
Within 500 miles of Ravenswood lies 70 
percent of the total aluminum-consum- 
ing market in the United States. There- 
fore, Kaiser has found, and other indus- 
tries will also find, that West Virginia 


is located in a unique geographical posi- 


tion where she has access to raw ma- 
terials, and proximity to a tremendous 
market. 

The other favorable factors cited by 
the Kaiser Corp. in selecting West Vir- 
ginia are the following: 

First. Availability of inexpensive 
power in proximity to fuel sources. 

Second. Availability of labor on both 
a qualitative and quantitative basis. 

Third. Diversified types of transpor- 
tation. 

Fourth. Availability of easily de- 
veloped sites. 

Mr. Speaker, on several occasions I 
have had an opportunity to tour the 
great Ravenswood plant, to watch the 
operations in some detail, and to talk 
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with the workers. Ican subscribe to the 
statements of the Kaiser officials that 
West Virginia labor has proved to be 
adaptable, conscientious, and highly 
productive. According to a statement 
by one former Kaiser official, H. B. 
Benedict: 

Adaptability of the labor force met our 
most optimistic expectations.. We have been 
highly delighted with the efficiency and abil- 
ity of our 90 percent West Virginian work 
force to learn the relatively complex skills of 
our operations. After more than 2 years 
of operations of portions of our plant, pro- 
duction superintendents report the recently 
trained mill and equipment operators—-most 
of whom had never seen the inside of an 
aluminum fabricating facility—within 
months ran the costly equipment with the 
skill of 10-year men, . 


Whenever I go through the Ravens-- 


wood plant, I always ask to see 25-year- 
old Billy Ray Ward of Haven Heights, 
New Haven; W. Va., who runs the giant 
168-inch hot rolling mill with cool ef- 
ficiency. Billy Ray is typical of the 
thousands of eager and able West Vir- 
gianians who have been trained to per- 
form complex work with dependability 
and thoroughness. 

Everybody recognizes that West Vir- 
ginia has an unemployment problem. 
We cannot blink at the fact that our un- 
employment rate is the highest in the 
Nation. Yet, for purposes of industrial 
expansion, this can be turned into an 
asset, because it means that any indus- 
try has a large labor supply on which 
draw. . 

Mr. Speaker, these are some of the 
reasons which I believe, contrary to the 
statements in the Saturday Evening 
Post, that on this fifth anniversary of 
the Kaiser ground breaking, West Vir- 
ginia faces a prosperous and expanding 
industrial future. 

At this point I ask to include a news 
article and also an editorial from the 
Ravenswood News, February 11, 1960: 

KA Marks FirrH YEAR IN COUNTY 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp.’s giant 
metal-producing facility in Ravenswood 
marks 5 in the valley Monday with no 
ceremony, but with vigor and enthusi- 
asm for thefuture. . 

Carl Sullivan, wotks public relations 
manager, said no official ceremonies are 
planned, although the plant has drawn both 
national and international attention to the 
valley and West Virginia. Virtually an 
around-the-clock operation, Sullivan said, 
“The works plans to mark this one with 
activity and productivity, proud of our 
growth and facing the future with vigor and 
enthusiasm.” 

Monday is the occasion of the fifth anni- 
versary of groundbreaking for the works’ 
fabrication plant. In the 5 years since that 
event, the once fertile farming acres now 
comprising the plant site have grown into 
the Nation’s largest and most modern fully 
integrated aluminum-producing facility, giv- 
ing Kaiser a bold entry into the eastern 
market and focusing national attention on 
the valley’s industrial potential. 

Actually two plants in one, the Ravens- 
wood works’ machines, methods, and men 
have drawn experts and officials from most 
of America and many of the industrial or 
soon-to-be industrial nations of the world 
for on-the-spot inspection of ultramodern 
aluminum production techniques and equip- 
ment almost since startup. Now, 5 years 
later, the same sort or drive is continuing, 
Sullivan said, with no effort being spared to 


keep the Ravenswood works a pacesetter for 
the industry. He cited recent additions 
such as the new 2~Hi bright strip mill put- 
ting Kaiser squarely in the standard bright 
strip market and the recently installed 30- 
million-pound plate stretcher providing 
stress-relieved aluminum plate in a size pre- 
viously unobtainable, as cases in point. 

Kaiser came to the valley seeking depend- 
able power supplies, available labcer, and 
strategic location to market—and found it. 
The first major aluminum producer to lo- 
cate in the area, Kaiser has molded around 
these requisites an industrial giant geared 
to meet the growing demands of American 
industry and the American consumer for 
increasing amounts of aluminum. 

Today, the works’ two plants, the reduc- 
tion plant and the fabrication plant, pro- 
duce both aluminum and alumi- 
num sheet, plate, and foil, with a rated 
yearly capacity of 145,000 tons, of primary 
aluminum annually, and near limitless ca~ 
pability in rolling and finishing operations, 

Now employing some 2,800 persons with 
an average payroll in excess of $1,500,000 
monthly, the Ravenswood Works passes its 
first 5, as Sullivan puts it, “Going strong 
and confident of significant and steady 
progress in both the industry and the 
valley.” 

Best WISHES 

Monday, Kaiser Aluminum will celebrate 
the fifth anniversary of its arrival in Jack- 
son County, On February 15, 1955, ground 
was broken for the mammoth aluminum 
plant which now employs more than 2,800 
workers. ° 

We're not unaware of the problems which 
have faced Ravenswood and Jackson County 
because of the plant and the consequent 
influx of workers: problems of adequate 
housing, expanded school facilities, more re- 
tail establishments, better facilities by utili- 
ties, more recreational outlets. There have 
been problems, many of them, and will con- 
tinue to be problems for some time to come. 

But the blessings have been great. The 
plant has provided employment for many 
of our citizens, created jobs for people pro- 
viding goods and services to the aluminum 
workers; encouraged growth of facilities 
within the county; enabled our youngsters 
to set their sights higher. The plant offers 
hope that county youth may obtain gainful 
employment here without leaving the bor- 
ders of West Virginia. 

Our sincere best wishes to Kaiser Alumi- 
num personnel upon the fifth anniversary in 
Jackson County. May your future years 
here be blessed with continued happiness 
and prosperity. 





The Shoe’s on the Other Foot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial: 

THE SHoer’s ON THE OTHER Foor 

For years-labor leader George Meany sat 
by as boss of the American Federation of 
Labor and literally watched Negroes go 
hungry because his APL craft unions would 
ee ee ee 


building 
When A. Philip Randolph pointed out this 
discrimination against Negroes on the floor 
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of the APL-CIO convention, Mr. Meany pub- 
licly profaned him and attempted to chastise 
Mr. Randolph. Meanwhile, the discrimina- 
tion against the Negro went on. 

A few days ago, however, the chairman 
of the House Committee on Labor and Edu- 
cation announced that he will not seek 
office again and that on the basis of seniority 
the chairmanship of that important com- 
mittee will pass into the hands of Con- 
gressman ADAM CLAYTON POWELL. 

Mr. POWELL promptly announced that 
when he becomes chairman of the Cominittee 
on Labor and Education he is going to change 
some things—particularly with regard to the 
way the interest of the Negro has been 
treated. 

Now comes Mr. Meany to announce that 
he thinks it is simply “terrible” that Mr. 
POWELL will be the head of this all-important 
committee dealing with labor and education. 

We'd like to say to Mr. Meany that we 
don’t think it’s terrible. 


The way we see the shoe simply is now- 


going to be on the other foot. 

What's so terrible about that? 

Does Mr. Meany think it is terrible that 
Negro bricklayers can’t work on the new 
House of Representatives office building be- 
cause his bricklayers local won’t let them 
join? 

Did Mr. Meany think it was terrible when 
the present chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Education spent million of dol- 
lars to build and improve schools where 
Negro children were not allowed to study? 

Why doesn’t Mr. Meany speak out against 
the Jim Crew unions on New York's water- 
front? 

Congressman PowEL. will change some of 
these things when he takes over this all- 
important committee. And the changes he 
wili make will be within the letter of the 
law as spelled out by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

One of the things Mr. Powe. will see to 
is that no Federal money is provided for 
education unless it is for the education of 
all Americans. 

Is that being a racist? If it is we need 
more racism in America. 

In attacking Apam PowEL., George Meany 
has performed a disservice to the labor 
movement, a disservice to himself and to 
his country. He has particularly hurt his 
country because his open show of bigotry 
gives aid and comfort to the Communist 
world which will certainly use it as propa- 
ganda fodder. 

As to Congressman Powett—he needs no 
defense from George Meany. This attack 
on him simply is further proof that he 
stands virtually alone among Americans as 
the Nation’s No. 1 fighter for the civil rights 
of all Americans. 

PowrE.Lt today, possibly more than any 
other American, is demanded that this great 
Nation practice what it is preaching. 

There is nothing racist about that. 





Omni-Range Station for Great Bend, 
Kans. 


EXTENSION_OF REMARKS 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING . 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, in or- 
der to promote safety and full utilization 
of the Great Bend municipal airport in 
carrying out the economic needs of oil, 
agriculture, and industry in central Kan- 
sas, the Kansas State Legislature has 
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adopted a resolution calling for an air- 
way communication and navigation sta- 
tion to be located in the vicinity of Great 
Bend. I would like to call the attention 
of my distinguished colleagues to this 
resolution. It reads as follows: 

“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 9 


“Concurrent resolution urging and request- 
ing the members of the Kansas delegation 
in the Congress of the United States to 
support the location and establishment of 
an airway communication and navigation 
station in the vicinity of Great Bend, 
Kans., and the incorporation of the same 
as a part of the Federal airways system of 
the United States of America 


“Whereas, the city of Great Bend, Kans., 
is served by Continental Airlines and is the 
center of oil, agricultural and industrial ac- 
tivities in central Kansas; and 

“Whereas the Great Bend municipal air- 
port which serves these activities is located 
on the intersection of routes V-132 and 
V-10N of the Federal airways system; and 

“Whereas the traffic generated by this air- 
port warrants a detailed study and investi- 
gation as to the feasibility of locating an 
airway communication and navigation sys- 
tem (Omni) as a part of the Federal airways 
system; and 

“Whereas in order to promote safety and 
full utilization of the Great Bend municipal 
airport in carrying out the economic needs 
of oil, agriculture and industry in central 
Kansas, an airway communication and navi- 
gation station should be located in the vi- 
cinity of Great Bend, Kans.: Now, therefore, 
be it : 
“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Kansas (the House of Representatives con- 
curring therein), That we respectfully urge 
and request the members of the Kansas dele- 
gation in the Congress of the United States 
to support the location and establishment of 
an additional airway communication and 
navigation station (Omni) in the vicinity of 
Great Bend, Kans., and the incorporation of 
the same as a part of the Federal airway 
system of the United States of America. Be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to transmit a copy of this resolu- 
tion to each member of the Kansas delega- 
tion in the House of Representatives of the 
United States and the Senate of the United 
States.” 

I-hereby certify that the above concurrent 
resolution originated in the senate, and was 
adopted by that body ebruary 1, 1960. 

JOSEPH W. HINKLE, Jr., 
President of the Senate. 

RaLpepH E. ZARKER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Adopted by the house February 5, 1960. 

Jess TaYLor, 

Speaker of the House. 

A. E. ANDERSON, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 





Aims and Operations of IDA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to call attention to a summary of the 
purposes and operations of the Inter- 
national Development Association, the 
proposed new financing institution for 
the less developed areas to be affiliated 
with the World Bank, which is now 
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awaiting action by member governments 
desirous of joining the Association. 
IDA was conceived as a means of financ- 
ing development in newly .emerging 
countries, promoting and increasing 
productivity, and raising living stand- 
ards. These purposes will be accom- 
plished by providing funds on terms 
as required by individual develop- 
ment programs, bearing less heavily on 
the balance of payments than conven- 
tional loans. The summary of IDA’s 
aims and operational structure appeared 


.in the Foreign Commerce Weekly, Feb- 


ruary 8, an official publication of the De- 
partment of Commerce. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this article printed 
in the appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Funps LOANED FoR DEVELOPMENT—NEW 

AGENCY ForMED WITHIN WorLD BankK 


Articles of agreement of the International 
Development Association, the proposed new 
financing institution to be affiliated with the 
World Bank, are now ready for acceptance 
by prospective member governments. 

By authorization of the Bank’s executive 
directors, the text of the articles of agree- 
ment, together with a report by the executive 
directors drawing attention to certain fea- 
tures of the articles, is being transmitted to 
the Bank’s 68 member governments. The 
next step will be for governments desiring 
to join IDA to take whatever legislative or 
other action may be required to accept mem- 
bership and to subscribe funds. The articles 
provide that IDA will enter into force when 
governments whose subscriptions aggregate 
at least 65 percent of total initial subscrip- 
tions have accepted membership. The ar- 
ticles will remain open for signature by 
original members until December 31, 1960, 
and the earliest date on which IDA may come 
into being is September 15, 1960. 

A preamble to the articles states the con- 
viction of the signatory governments that 
mutual cooperation for constructive eco- 
nomic purposes, healthy development of the 
world economy, and balanced growth of in- 
ternational trade foster peace and world 
prosperity; that higher standards of living 
and economic and social progress in the less 
developed countries are desrable, not only 
in the interests of those countries but also 
for the international community as a whole; 
and that achievement of those objectives 
would be facilitated by an increase in in- 
ternational flow of capital, public and pri- 
vate, to assist in development of the re- 
sources of the less developed countries. 

The main features of IDA, as proposed, are 
as follows: 

Purposes: The main purposes of IDA are 
“* * * to promote economic development 
and increase productivity and thus to raise 
standards of living in the less developed 
areas of the world included within the Asso- 
ciation’s membership, in particular by pro- 
viding finance to meet their important de- 
velopment requirements on terms which are 
more flexible and bear less heavily on the 
balance of payments than those of conven- 
tional loans, thereby furthering the develop- 
mental objectives of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, here- 
inafter called ‘the Bank’ and supplementing 

its activities.” 

Membership and initial subscriptions: 
IDA’s membership is to be open to mem- 
ber countries of the Bank. Initial resources 
proposed for IDA are $1 billion, an 
amount which will be obtained if all exist- 
ing member countries of the Bank join IDA 
and thereby accept the subscriptions as- 
signed them. IDA subscriptions are to be 
roughly proportionate to subscriptions to 
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the Bank's capital. Thus the United States 
would be the largest shareholder, with a 
subscription of $320.29 million. The United 
Kingdom would be the next largest, with 
$131.14 million. Voting rights in IDA, as in 
the Bank, will be roughly proportionate to 
subseriptions. 

A unique feature of IDA is that member 
countries are divided into two groups for 
purposes of subscriptions of funds, as shown 
in the accompanying table. Subscriptions 
will be payable over a 5-year period, and the 
countries of both groups will subscribe 10 
percent of their initial subscriptions in gold 
or freely convertible currencies. Different 

. provisions are made for the two groups, 
however, for the remaining 90 percent of 
their initial subscriptions. The first group, 
the 17 more industrialized member coun- 
tries of the Bank, will pay their 90 percent 
in five equal installments in gold or freely 
convertible currencies, whereas the second 
group, the 51 less developed countries, will 
pay their 90 percent in their national cur- 
rencies, which IDA will not be free to con- 
vert into other currencies or to use to fi- 
nance exports from the country concerned 
without its comsent. The executive direc- 
tors have expressed the hope that the more 
developed of the second group of countries 
will soon be in a position to release from these 
restrictions at least some part of the 90 per- 
cent of their subscriptions. 

Operations: The articles are drafted in 
general terms, giving the Association wide 
latitude to shape its financing to meet needs 
as they arise. 

IDA is to finance development in the less 
developed member countries and the less 
developed dependent and associated terri- 
tories included within membership of mem- 
ber countries. IDA financing shall be for 
purposes which, in its opinion, “are of high 
developmental priority in the light of needs 
of the area or areas concerned and, except 
in special circumstances, * * * for specific 
projects.” 

In their report transmitted to member 
countries with the articles of agreement, the 
executive directors point out that IDA is 
thereby authorized to finance “any project 
* * * which will make an important contri- 
bution to the development of the area or 
areas concerned, whether or not the project 
is revenue-producing or directly productive. 
Thus projects such as water supply, sanita- 
tion, pilot housing, and the like are eligible 
for financing, although it is expected a large 
part of the Association’s financing is likely 
to be for projects of the type financed by the 
Bank.” The executive directors state that 
the words “specific projects” are under- 
stood, as they are in the Bank’s practice, to 
include such proposals as railway programs, 
agricultural credit programs, or groups of re- 
lated projects forming part of a development 
program. IDA will not provide financing if 
it is available from private sources on rea- 
sonable terms or could be provided by loans 
of the type made by the Bank. 

IDA will impose no conditions that the 
proceeds of its financing shall be spent in 
the territories of any particular member or 
members; it will in general follow the prac- 
tice of the Bank in encouraging its borrow- 
ers to make use of international competition 
in the placing of orders for goods and serv- 
ices. IDA will also follow the Bank in dis- 
bursing its funds to recipients only to meet 
expenses in connection with a project as 
they are actually incurred. 

IDA’s financing out of initial subscrip- 
tions is to take the form of loans. Broad 
latitude is provided for the loans; the forms 
and terms shall be such as IDA may deem 
appropriate. This procedure will permit the 
Association to provide finance in any of a 
number of ways, for example, by providing 
for lenient terms of repayment, such as 
loans repayable in foreign exchange with 
long maturities or long periods of grace, or 
both, or loans repayable wholly or partly in 
local currency, by lending free of interest or 
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at a low rate of interest, or by some combi- 
nation of the foregoing. 


IDA may provide financing to a member 


government, to the government of a territory 
included within IDA’s membership, to a po- 
litical subdivision, to a public or private 
entity in the territories of a member or mem- 
bers, or to a public international or regional 
organization. Unlike the Bank, which must 
obtain a governmental or a comparable 
guarantee when lending to a borrower other 
than a member government, it is left to 
IDA's discretion whether to require such a 
guarantee. IDA is directed to cooperate with 
other public international bodies and mem- 
ber countries providing financial and tech- 
nical assistance to the less developed areas 
and specifically to enter into formal arrange- 
ments with the United Nations. 

IDA shall not interfere in the political 
affairs of member countries or be influenced 
in its decisions by the political character of 
the member or members concerned. Only 
economic considerations are to be relevant to 
IDA’s decisions. 

Resources and use of currencies: IDA is 
to keep the adequacy of its resources under 
regular review. The first review is expected 
to take place in the first 5-year period, and 
‘subsequent reviews at intervals of approxi- 
mately 5 years thereafter. General or in- 
dividual increases in subscriptions may be 
authorized at any time. 

IDA may also enter into arrangements to 
receive from any member, in addition to its 
own subscription, supplementary resources 
in the currency of another member provided 
the member whose currency is involved does 
not object. For example, the United States 
has indicated it might offer to IDA some of 
its holding of foreign currencies arising 
through sales of surplus commodities under 
Public Law 480. The provision of such sup- 
plementary resources would not entitle the 
subscribing member to any additional voting 
rights. 


Organization and management: The 
structure of IDA is adapted to administra- 
tion by the Bank. Thus IDA is to have a 
board of governors, executive directors, and 
a president, all of whom will be holders of 
those positions in the Bank, serving ex officio 
in IDA. The governors may delegate to the 
executive directors the same broad powers 
as have been so delegated in the affairs of 
the Bank. The Bank’s officers and staff are 
to be appointed, to the extent practicable, to 
serve as such in IDA, which accordingly will 
have no separate officers or staff, at least ini- 
tially. Should a different course appear de- 
sirable at any time sufficient flexibility is 
afforded to permit the appointment of offi- 
cers, other than the president, and staff, who 
would be concerned solely with IDA’s affairs. 

Other articles contain detail provisions for 
such matters as withdrawal or suspension of 
membership; status, immunities, and priv- 
ileges; amendments; interpretation and arbi- 
tration; and signature and entry into force. 


Initial subscriptions proposed for IDA 
[In millions of U.S. dollars] 


GROUP I 

RG sinc ical hak weak bk toate enone 20.18 
iia sian pitti alt atepitionath miosis 5, 04 
an citi ct cts nines adi miginicngsacoctceciees 22. '70 
SNRs alters apm ante te inna nis gnicemion tales 37. 83 
SPN ao eee ssinisss Dacia eh cs eeeniaetbiioclinm hash neies 8. 74 
iam weer caniaheripaninasin anesthe eats wus da 3.83 
Ben aii sa staan th gs x esta bpiaehaltacek wilainaticgs onde 52.96 
CONF acne hodindnnnnhbiinameccnt 52.96 
COREE. cpicptinn as prvi ein nihiinn &wieien dain 18. 16 
CI... i ata itis headin bien Seti oh teas 33. 59 
BALI NOUS 6 ccs cn daae = kann 1.01 
WeothertewGe. oot odie sts nwa 27. 74 
SOG in cin dik. Jiiciilet daa iiacbiatligsaad 6.72 
ili Ski aan ben ake 10. 09 
Union of South Africa_...--....--.-. 10. 09 
Unread Mimgweet.. no csc cides 131.14 
Walte€ States. asics ck St es $20. 29 

OR skiainintipibsteintianentiigiticninentos 763. O07 
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Initial subscriptions proposed for IDA~—Con, 
[In millions of US. dollars] 





GROUP I 

Ai ghatistaw. ons ck, cs, ~ 1, 01 
ROI occ cscs ite blcs lcd 18. 83 
TRV. os ccticetinniiinnauakidiian 1. 06 
IE oi, winitwiin uc bien ios eet 18. 83 
TROT scone dh sin « Saket antl 2. 02 
COV a eens dws ESS ee 3.03 
CUNT ears wicerssixinin ccledie ns eoteaa 3.53 
Ce is a mshi cettine chi 30. 26 
CORNER... roe e dee 3.53 
Custs: Wes. ou acawitinencacssatn 0. 20 
CR ices icin te etonelnninibdctdgdh cea ae 4.71 
Dominican Republic............. ile 0.40 
WRN O a i en a 0. 65 
Bi Salvador... ace aside iia 0.30 
ORs oo i SS lainhepiceclebibcoun taeda 0. 50 
COGS i sii ciccthacaidettininidiiicpens as 2.36 
QBN aia ci cnt tinpeiinticatiajiintiai 2. 52 
URI since tiiciinifntinwkie lens 0. 40 
SI nici hi cde dl tee aan ai 0. 76 
OMG ik iiidecencintntiniiee fii 0.30 
CNN oa i eee ai 0.10 
RGR sickens Ciaiieiighindiog: t odatinteiinaste 40.35 
Indore... cies. ao Uh dncichbesechaleh anes 11.10 
WOR candice. septiaeeee as 4. 54 
WA De takin amie dba: 0. 76 
Ulan. oo sc ceca 3.03 
WRG, cic hewinncsdiimbiinndamadiioiios oie 1. 68 
FORGO cin endnitemdsggbiinen 0.30 
GOR iin cc antcsiniindbiaiels = 1.26 
LARRROR didi cccinncaciapae a 0. 45. 
LAF O 6 cc ncn dtineninnunnabeiee ap 1.01 
Malaya_........... Sctinennin pits cmeemlias 2. 52 
MSKICOs.. 5k. ctu ijivideiseahaameeae ied: 8. 74 
Morocco. ........... ips cntpliplanlaons ticdilagsil om 3.53 
WAGG RIB ink tins Kcitiitininenatenianin a 0.30 
Pakistan......... ssi ceiaeaienipriasliitailanabeli o 10. 09 
Panama......... lisvannbinsibiitataiiditdbnincainanils 0. 02 
POPAQUIG « c .cncwnesintiittintilintinmmnds 0.30 
GS icine ici a cic lanbetbetiieremniaban aa 3.39 
PRIOR A. kei cawtntinthen 5. 04 
SataGl ArAMG 0... ccikitindcnnieidiinion 3.70 
QPOs cn ninwat itll ai eiiapilaadhiceictl - 10. 09 
Qc ine Dcatioee iia celta i 1.01 
Thailand.......-.. sini liana ue 3.03 
Wein Tet dciindiniigias m 1. 61 
PUT nc ingens Silat leah ies 5. 80 
United Arab Republic._.......- itis 6. 03 
DRURUERY  cnciatn nue ini dtlnahabuitcagee heii tions 1, 06 
Venezuela.......-...-.. Jihad 7.06 
Vist cititictcindinn dc cdtiinatadsampeane 1.51 
Wugeslavtls cn dccccnsdtbaialinannn 4.04 

TR i icncuwttinn adboue se = = 

Vetel un ciiaccdakainiecnde ~~ 1,000. 00 





Governor Boss’ Opening Address to the 
Fifth Guam Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many pleasant duties and responsi- 
bilities which I enjoy as chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs are those connected with our off- 
shore territories and flag areas. Last 
fall, our committee made an extended 
trip to the Pacifie where we visited 
American Samoa, Guam, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. On 
Guam we met in special session with the 
members of the Guam Legislature at 
which time we were told of some of 
the major territorial problems. We were 
impressed by the capable manner in 
which the members of the legislature 
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“were coming to grips with their tasks and _ 
the fine spirit of cooperation that existed 


between them and Acting Gov. M. 
G. Boss. Mr. Speaker, I bring to the 
attention of our colleagues the opening 
address Governor Boss presented to the 
legislature on February 1, 1960. The 
address, which points out special press- 
ing problems on Guam, is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE MARCELLUS 

Graeme Boss, ACTING GOVERNOR OF GUAM, 

TO THE OPENING SESSION OF THE FIFTH 

Guam LEGISLATURE, Fesruary 1, 1960 

Mr. Speaker, members of the Fifth Guam 
Legislature, distinguished guests, ladies, and 
gentiemen, it is indeed auspicious and 
worthy of note that as we assembie for the 
ensuing legislative session we do so in an 
atmosphere of good will which pervades the 
entire Territory. The best of relationship 
and good feeling presently exists between the 
several branches of our civil government, the 
several military commands, the business 
community and other Federal agencies and 
departments located here in Guam as well as 
at the seat of our National Government. 

Included in this list is also one foreign 
government which has recognized Guam by 
maintaining a consulate here. I refer to our 
friend and neighbor to the west, the Re- 
public of. the Philippines, and its able, 
amiable, and genial representative, Consul 
Rizal G. Adorable. 

This is so, and as it should be; for Guam 
has many difficult problems. But even the 
most difficult problem is more easily resolved 
if attacked in a climate of good will, sincere 
cooperation. and friendly good faith. As 
notable examples of the foregoing, Guam has 
been signally honored on two recent occa- 
sions, first, by a visit by the Honorable Fred 
A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior, followed 
almost immediately by a visitation by six 
members of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the U&. Congress, viz., 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, chairman, Hon. 
Leo W. O’Brien, of New York, subcommittee 
chairman, Hon. Jack WESTLAND, of Washing- 
+on, Hon. B. F. Sisk, of California, Hon. Don 
McGtn.ey, of Nebraska, and Hon. DANIEL K. 
Inouye, of Hawaii. None of these fine offi- 
cials has constituents on Guam. Guama- 
nians have no votes to give any of them. 
Yet all gave freely of their time and energy 
in a deep and sincere effort to learn our 
troubles and assist in their solution. We 
are very appreciative of this, and it is our 
sincere wish that they do it again, soon and 
often. 

In my opinion, the three most urgent and 
pressing problems confronting the govern- 
ment and people of Guam, are electric pow- 
er, reorganization of our government, and 
the Agana Swamp. 

ELECTRIC POWER 


It is only natura! that daylight savings 


time is distasteful, irritating, and the sub- 
ject of much complaint. Frankly, however, I 
am amazed that there is not much more 
complaint than there is, and the only expla- 
nation for the general acceptance of the in- 
convenience is an apparent realization by 
the general public of the crisis that is rap- 
idly approaching in our available electric 
power. We have almost reached the bottom 
of our kilowatt barrel; and everybody knows 
it. All electric power on Guam is generated 
by the Navy. The prime missicn of the Navy 
is national defense, and not to furnish 
logistic support to the civil community. 
Nevertheless the Navy gives us a firm power 
allocation of 9,450 kilovolt-amperes although 
we have contributed nothing to the cost of 
the present generating facilities. Yet, de- 
spite daylight savings, we frequently peak 
almost 12,000 kilovolt-amperes; and our 
power requirements, as well as those of the 
military, are steadily rising. Something must 
be done—and immediately. 
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Through the cooperation of the legislature 
in postponing this session, it was possible for 
me, accompanied by your speaker the Honor- 
able A. B. Won Pat, to attend a series of con- 
ferences in Washington, D.C., with officials of 
the Department of the Interior and the De- 
partment of the Navy. There the problem 
was analyzed and discussed, and alternate 
proposals for solution agreed upon. The rest 
is now up to us. 

Naturally the permanent solution is con- 
struction of additional generating facilities. 
This will be done; but this takes from 30 to 
36 months to achieve. Two alternative pro- 
posals have emerged from our recent Wash- 
ington conference: One is for the Navy to 
construct a new powerplant with govern- 
ment of Guam contributing to the cost in 
proportion to its present and projected use 
of the total power generated—in this in- 
stance, roughly one-third. 

The alternative proposal is for the gov- 
ernment of Guam to build the new plant it- 
self, using the power thus generated to sup- 
ply our own needs, and selling the excess 
power to the Navy to supplement its present 
output. Personally I favor this alternative, 
for this presents us with a challenge and an 
ideal opportunity for the government and 
people of Guam to show ourselves as well as 
the rest of the world that here is one major 
problem which we are capable of surmount- 
ing and solving on our own. When I left 
Washington, I had a firm conviction that 
your speaker concurred; however, I am sure 
he will report to you himself; and when Mr. 
Madden, our chief officer of the public util- 
ity agency, returns, he will have some firm 
facts and figures which will be presented to 
you, first in an informal conference, and 
then by special message—and together we 
can then make the decision. 

However, even if we should contract im- 
mediately for the construction of a new 
plant, at least 242 years would elapse before 
it could be in operation. In the meantime 
something must be done as a stopgap; other- 
wise we will run out of kilowatts. 

As an interim solution to our immediate 
problem, the Navy proposes to bring to 
Guam a so-called mobile unit now located 
on the west coast, to be installed near the 
present Piti plant. This unit has a capacity 
of 10,000 kilovolt amperes, and should take 
care of all our anticipated needs until well 
after the completion of the new powerplant; 
in fact, Iam convinced that this should re- 
lieve the situation to the extent that, for a 
reasonable period at least, there is no appar- 
ent reason why we cannot dispense: with 
daylight savings time. The Navy cannot do 
this, however, without our cooperation and 
participation in financing the project. It is 
estimated that our share of this cost will 
not exceed $200,000. I am submitting a bill 
which will authorize this expenditure, and 
I sincerely request its immediate passage. 
Time is important, for in order to get this 
mobile unit out here installed and in oper- 
ation by not later than early July, we must 
notify the Navy on or before the 15th of 
February that we have the money available 
to defray our share of the cost. 

Also, I am requesting appropriation of an 
additional $600,000 to our power sinking 
fund. This would bring this fund up to 
$2,100,000, which would place us in a much 
better bargaining position when we com- 
mence negotiations for new plant construc- 
tion. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Section 7(c) of the Organic Act of Guam 
provides: 

“The Governor shall, from time to time, 
examine the organization of the executive 
branch of the government of Guam, and 
shall determine and carry out such changes 
therein as are necessary to promote effective 
management and to execute faithfully the 
purposes of this Act and the laws of Guam.” 








February 15 


So far as I can learn or observe, it is 
apparent that no particular effort has been 
made in the past to comply with this direc- 
tive by the U.S. Congress. As a result, the 
executive branch of this government has 
grown like Jack’s Beanstalk; and we now 
find ourselves confronted with an oversize 
bureaucracy which could Well (and, inci- 
dentally, it does) appall even official Wash- 
ington. To illustrate: The President of the 
United States manages to get along fairly 
well with 9 Cabinet Members; the Governor 
of the Virgin Islands also has 9‘ (depart- 
ments); but the Governor of Guam has 15. 

I have reliable and authoritative informa- 
tion that the Government of Guam has 
more employees than the government of 
the city of Norfolk, Va. with a population 
of over a quarter of a million. 

The prospect of an operational budget 
aggregating almost $1014 million, is fantas- 
tic. Yet that is what we now have, and it 
is inevitable that the trend will be for more 
and more. 

This leaves too little for necessary and 
badly needed capital improvement. 

We must retrench—and action cannot 
longer be deferred. While I shall go into 
this in greater detail in my subsequent 
budget message, it must be remarked here 
that in my opinion, no further cuts are 
possible unless we start to cut out programs 
and people. To maintain this compara- 
tively huge bureaucracy in the style to 
which it has become accustomed, takes over 
80 percent of all our income from all sources. 
We must prepare for the time when the US. 
Congress takes a new look at our fiscal 
structure and dries up some of these sources. 

The prospect of saving money through 
more efficient administration, coupled with 
more and more insistent demands from offi- 
cial Washington and increasing complaints 
of those who are footing the bill, all com- 
bine to produce the ineluctable resolve that 
the time has come when the congressional 
mandate of section 7(c) can no longer be 
ignored. 

This was recognized at the last regular 
session and a step toward partial solution 
was taken culminating in the execution of 
a contract with the firm of John A. Don- 
aho and Associates for a thorough survey 
and study of our classification and pay 
scales. This survey is now in progress; but 
this alone will not suffice. 

I urgently recommend appropriation of 
not to exceed an additional. $70,000, to- 
gether with authorizattion for negotiation 
and extension of said contract so as to 
include a comprehensive survey, study and 
recommendations for complete reorganiza- 
tion of our entire governmental structure. 
If both surveys are conducted simultane- 
ously, it is believed that the aggregate cost 
can be materially reduced over the probable 
cost of separate and piecemeal surveys. 
A bill for this purpose is being presented 
for your considerattion; and I sincerely and 
respectfully urge its favorable considera- 
tion and early enactment. 


AGANA SWAMP we 


While the Agana Swamp has always been 
a nuisance, an eyesore, and an ever-in- 
creasing health menace, the principal reason 
I have listed this as a matter of urgency 
at this time is, right now, for the first 
time (and possibly for the last time) we 
are presented with a practical and practi- 
cable means for doing something about it. 

This government owns about 48 acres, 
located on both sides of what is known 
as the Swamp Road. Adjoining this gov- 
ernment-owned land are many small parcels 
of privately owned land—all forming what is 
known as the Agana Swamp—all completely 
worthless and, as I said, an eyesore as well as 
an ever-increasing health menace. Fed by 
several large springs in the vicinity below 
Sinajana, the Agana River courses through 
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the middle of the swamp, and empties into 
Agana harbor. 

Reclamation of this 48-acre tract of 
government land would require a dirt and 
coral fill of three to four feet, or approxi- 
mately one-half million cubic yards of fill. 
Ordinarily a project of such magnitude 
would be, economically as well as practically 
impossible; for overburden in such vast 
quantity would normally be unavailable, and 
even if located, could not be moved for 
much less than $1.50 a yard. 

However, in connection with a pending 
project for lengthening the air strip at the 
naval air station, the Navy has recently 
awarded a contract to a private contracting 
firm for the removal of over 3 million yards 
of dirt and coral and with the cooperation 
of the local Navy command (as well as the 
contracting firm) we have an opportunity to 
secure all the material we need, as the same 
is moved by the contractor, haul it to the 
swamp and fill it in—all at a cost conserva~ 
tively estimated at 40 cents per yard. Should 
we take advantage of this opportunity, some 
private landowners adjoining our Govern- 
ment-owned tracts, have already indicated a 
desire to participate in the project, and thus 
render the entire area of worthless wasteland 
into a valuable tract, which, judged by land 
values in that civinity, should more than 
liquidate the entire amount spent under this 
proposal. Also, any excess fill could be used 
to complete necessary fill for the Paseo de 
Susana Park, which still needs approximately 
50,000 yards. 

I strongly urge favorable consideration and 
early enactment of a bill appropriating the 
sum of not to exceed $200,000 for this pur- 
pose. And here, again, I respectfully suggest 
that time is essential, for if we are to take 
advantage of this opportunity, we must act 
before the primary dirt-moving operations 
get underway. Such an opportunity may 
never come again, and I hope this will receive 
your favorable consideration; for I am sure 
I need not elaborate upon the benefits which 
would ensue the successful accomplishment 
of this project. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


The emphasis placed upon the foregoing 
subjects is not calculated to belittle the im- 
portance of many other problems confronting 
us, or to ignore that they exist. Many of 
these will be dealt with in detail by special 
messages from time to time. A few will re- 
ceive brief mention here. Some of them must 
await later sessions; for there is too much to 
be done for us to hope for immediate suc- 
cessful resolution of all problems. 

One distressing problem which is becoming 
increasingly serious is that of: 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


I have no intelligent sure-cure remedy to 
offer; for this cannot be forthcoming until 
we have facts—many facts. I do feel, how- 
ever, that something must be wrong, or 
lacking, in our homes, our schools, our laws, 
and our courts, which combine to contribute 
to the production of these tragic conse- 
quences. 

It is my present intention to set up a 
special committee to gather these facts, 
study them, and offer suggestions. Before 
doing so, however, I prefer to wait a reason- 
able period in the hope this Legislature may 
have some suggestions or advice. Naturally 
I would ask one or more Members of this 
body to assist in the project. 

In the meantime, I strongly recommend 
that you give serious consideration to enact- 
ment of legislation to repeal the ridiculous 
provisions of our law which presently pro- 
hibit disclosure of the names of juvenile 
offenders. ‘ 

This would enable the public to know the 
identity of the offender and—more import- 
ant—what the court did to him. (Instances 
of repeated arrests of the same juvenile of- 
fenders are far from rare). 
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Publication of the names of the parents 
of juvenile offenders would do much to 
resurrect the long-forgotten institution of 
parental authority and discipline which, 
through indifference or neglect, has atrophied 
almost to the point of extinction. 

I sincerely urge adoption of such legis- 
lation and further recommend considera- 
tion of the advisability of legislation placing 
a higher and more stringent degree of re- 
sponsibility upon parents for the wrongful 
acts and delinquencies of their minor off- 
spring. 

STATE OF THE TERRITORY 

There is no involuntary unemployment on 
Guam; at least this is true to the extent that 
any Guamanian, who is able and willing to 
work, can find employment. 

On the mainland, even in so-called pros- 
perous times, unemployment runs into the 
millions; while at present here on Guam, 
there appear to be many more jobs than 
people to fill them. 

This anomalous situation results princi- 
pally from two things: 

1. The recent policy of the Immigration 

2partment for the hurried phase-out of all 
alien contract labor employed by the civil 
community. 

2. Employment by the government of 
Guam of all available labor on projects in 
competition with private enterprise. 

I firmly believe it is an obligation of the 
government of Guam and of the people of 
Guam, to take all reasonable steps to cor- 
rect this condition of imbalance. Skilled 
workmen and mechanics must be trained to 
replace their alien. counterparts in the local 
business community as they are forced out. 
To this end, an appropriation was made by 
this legislature, at its last regular session, to 
finance the establishment of a vocational or 
trade school, Despite several delays—some 
unavoidable, some inexcusable—the work is 
now progressing and it is expected that 
classes will start about the middle of this 
month. A similar program which provides 
part-time work in on-the-job training for 
students, is well underway in our high 
school, and is receiving gratifying support 
from the local buisnesses. 

To fill the void in unskilled and semi- 
skilled labor, efforts must be continued to 
transfer excess labor forces from government 
employment to private employment. This 
program is well underway, but it must be 
continued. 

Before concluding, it should be noted that 
administration of our new insurance code is 
well underway. Like all new programs, 
there have been some rough spots, but these 
are being ironed out. It is gratifying to note 
that a new rate schedule just promulgated 
by the insurance commissioner provides a 40 
percent reduction in rates for typhoon insur- 
ance, and a 10 percent reduction in work- 
men’s compensation insurance rates; and I 
am informed that these reductions were 
agreed to by the insurance companies 
affected. 

Our proposed budget was delivered to your 
finance chairman around January 20, and 
copies should be available to your members 
now. My budget message will be presented 
separately; and I hope to get it to you later 
this week. ' 

In conclusion, please pardon a personal 
note. While I have always felt that no pub- 
lic official should be given special commen- 
dation merely for doing his duty, I would 
be less than candid if I did not thank you 
with all my heart for your kind and gen- 
erous gesture manifested in the adoption 
of Resolution No. 155. Of course, these ex- 
pressions are mere words, but they are not 
empty words; for they are supported by @ 
26-month background of true friendship, 
fair dealings, and sincere cooperation on the 
part of each one of you. 

We have not always agreed in the past. 
We will not always agree in the future. But 
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we know that we can be in honest disagree- 
ment, yet retain friendship and mutual re- 
spect. We can meet, discuss, disagree, later 
resolve and agree upon our problems, and 
still retain and preserve that integrity and 
independence of our respective branches 
which is so essential to our American con- 
cept of government; for we are partners, 
working on the same team, for the same goal: 
the betterment of our land and its people. 
I thank you, I thank you very much. 





California Schoolgirl, Lois Sterk, Writes 
Essay on “What We Expect of Our 
Legislative Representatives” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I am naturally pleased and feel it an 
honor to present to the attention of your 
own distinguished self and all the other 
Members of this great Congress the text 
of 2ne of the winning essays in the recent 
essay contest sponsored by the California 
Real Estate Association in statewide 
competition. 

Miss Lois Sterk resides in the great 23d 
District which I represent, this my 14th 
year in Congress. Miss Sterk is now a 
distinguished student in the State of 
Michigan but the residence of her parents 
and herself is Bellflower, Calif. Since the 
young lady chose the subject of her essay 
to be “What We Expect of Our Legisla- 
tive Representatives,” together with the 
fact that she was one of the top con- 
testants, I was pretty sure that all the 
Members of Congress would be pleased 
to have this young American’s brief ob- 
servations in support of her chosen essay 
theme. 


I am sure also that you and all the 
other Members reading same will join 
with me in congratulating her on her 
worthy achievement. 


The essay follows: 


Wat We Expect or Our LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Political knowledge, good judgment, and 
the ability to present his opinions are not 
the only requirements a legislative repre- 
sentative must meet. He must have a deep 
love for his country. His work is often diffi- 
cult and thankless, and at such times mon- 
etary gain and prestige are not enough. 
More rewarding is the realization that he 
has a role in the development of America 
and her affairs. It naturally follows that 
he will promote her ideals of “One nation, 
under God, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” Our fathers, realized, and we 
and our leaders must also remember, “That 
nation is blessed whose God is the Lord.” 

We hear a great deal about campaign 
promises, but a good Representative forms 
a platform and tries to carry it out. A 
Representative acts as a servant of the peo- 
ple, and, as such, must abide by their wishes, 
as long as these wishes are in accordance 
with his platform and convictions. KH is 
also necessary that he be able to reach his 
decisions with good judgment and act ac- 
cordingly. 
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A legislator must be an outstanding indi- 
vidual and citizen. As an individual it is 
necessary that his integrity be above sus- 

life must be a happy one, 
and he should be able to get along well 
with other people. As a citizen, he must 
love America and carefully observe all Fed- 
eral, State, and district laws. In short, a 
Representative must be a good example to 


; 
: 


In order to have good government, we 
must have good Representatives. But some- 
thing never to be forgotten is that in the 





More Economical Processes in Defense 


: Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, an ar- 
ticle in the New York Herald Tribune on 
Sunday, February 7, 1960, points up the 
continuous efforts of the Supply and 
Logistics Section of the Department of 
Defense to encourage development of 
mew and more economical processes in 
defense production. I am proud that 
the Cyral Bath Co., located in the 23d 
District of Ohio, which I represent, is 
playing an important part in these 
efforts. The article follows: 

Space MerTats Harp To HANDLE—PENTAGON 

Seexs New PROCESSES—ORDINARY TOOLS 

CannoT Do Joe 


(By Allen M. Smythe) 


New processes rather than new machine 
tools are needed to handle the light heat- 
resistant exotic metals required for compon- 
ents in the supersonic aircraft, ballistic mis- 
siles and spaceships of the future, according 
to top Pentagon metallurgists. Ordinary 
machine tools cannot fabricate these new 
hard metals that are vitally necessary for 
air vehicles that travel 16,000 miles an hour 
and which must withstand temperatures in 
the thousands of degrees. 

The new metals now being developed for 
these space-age weapons and vehicles in- 
clude titanium, columbium,  berylium, 
tantalum, molybdenum and zirconium. 
New processes now being studied by the 
Pentagon to handle these metals include 
explosive forming, ultrasonics, electric 
erosion, ultraspeed grinding, chemical mill- 
ing, and radial draw forming. Assistant 
Secretary of Defense E. Perkins McGuire 
(supply and logistics) has been directing his 
department to develop and encourage the 
use of new processes that are both efficient 
and inexpensive. “We are anxious,” said 
Mr. McGuire, “to use any new process or 
equipment that will aid production and re- 
duce the costs of modern weapons.” 

One new process that has been studied 
for more than a year by defense experts is 
called explosive forming. Developed by 
Convair it is used to form titanium and 
beryllium parts for their new medium 
bomber, the B-58, which flies at twice the 
speed of sound. It has limited application 
but has been used in some special parts that 
were too hard to be fabricated by modern 
machine tools. 

The Pentagon has recently been studying 
the use of cold stretch forming. Hard metals 
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that cannot be cut or extruded can be 
stretched if enough hydraulic power is used. 
Between the yield point and the breaking 
point the metal will “flow.” If determina- 
tion is made accurately of a point just above 
yield point the metal can easily be com- 
pressed against a die. 

- A second seminar using moving picture 
and technical discussion was held this last 
week in the Pentagon demonstrating use of 
radical draw formers. This machine literally 
stretches rods and sheets around a curve 
while it is being pressed across its cross 
section at a point or line which is in tension 
just above the yielfi point. Electronic in- 
struments control the pressure to insure the 
tension is held in narrow limits above the 
yield point, regardless of variations in the 
metal. 

The machine, made by Cyril Bath Co. of 
Cleveland, is used to make the titanium 
nose and other structural parts of the Atlas 
ICBM missile. It is also being used to make 


-titanium, beryllium and molybdenum parts 


of the J-93.chemical fueled jet engine. This 
powerplant is being developed by General 
Electric for aircraft with speeds above three 
times that of sound. 

The Pentagon meeting was held for metal- 
lurgists and production experts of the three 
armed services. Also attending were repre- 
sentatives from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the National Space and Aeronautics 
Administration and other interested Federal 


agencies. Although the meeting was un- 


classified, the press was excluded. 





Plywood Imports on the Increase 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, recently the management of 
the Harbor Plywood Mill at Aberdeen, 
Wash., which employs several hundred 
workers, announced to its employees that 
the plant was closing down for 1 week. 

Reason given for the closure was that 
“the industrywide order file for plywood 
is generally at its lowest point in sev- 
eral years.” 

A number of other plywood plants in 
Oregon and Washington have announced 
similar closedowns. Some plants have 
closed for an entire week. Others have 
gone to a 3- and 4-day-a-week operation. 

About the same time that the manage- 
ment of plywood plants were announc- 
ing curtailment of production due to in- 
adequate orders the Secretary of Com- 
merce reported that plywood imports 
from low-wage-, low-living-cost foreign 
nations into the United States increased 
by a whopping 49 percent during the 
first 11 months of 1959 over the same 
period of the previous year. 

As more plywood imports have poured 
into our country from low-wage foreign 
nations, American mills have been com- 
pelied to curtail production and lay off 
employees thereby reducing the income 
of these workers. 

The Commerce Department reports 
that 1,200,000,000 feet of plywood were 
imported into the United States in the 
first 11 months of 1959. These huge im- 
ports have curtailed the income of ply- 
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wood workers and of the loggers and 
other suppliers who provide logs and 
other materials to plywood mills. This 
also has reduced the profits of plywood 
mill operators. “It has resulted in the 
loss of individual and corporation in- 
come tax revenues to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The growing menace of growing ply- 
wood imports from low-wage nations 
should suggest to Congress that some re- 
striction on plywood imports through 
quota limits is urgently needed. The 
situation in 1960, unless speedily cor- 
rected, is likely to be worse for the ply- 
wood industry and its workers. The na- 
tional domestic prosperity should not be 
permitted to erode because of too heavy 
uncontrolled imports. 





A Woman Holds Key to Guarded Jury 
Box 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
inspiring to all of us who are interested 
in and strive for good government on 
every level are the stories of persons 
who give freely of their time and ener- 
gies to their fellow citizens through 
Government. 


Such a citizen is my constituent, Mrs. 
Fred Batson, of Bessemer, Ala., who is 
now serving her second year on the 
Jefferson County jury .board and has 
just been named chairman of the board. 


I am pleased to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, under leave hereto- 
fore granted, the newspaper story on 
this fine lady’s contribution to our local 
jury system as it appeared in a recent 
article by Mrs. Alyce B. Walker in the 
Birmingham News: 

A WoMAN Hops Key To Guarpep Jury Box 
(By Alyce B. Walker) 

The name of the chairman of Jefferson 
County’s Jury Board isn’t in the county 
jury box, because the chairman is a chair- 
woman. 

Makes no difference that she, Mrs. Fred 
Batson, of Bessemer, is an expert on the 
subject, Alabama women can’t serve on 
juries. 

Ours is one of the three remaining States 
with such a legislative restriction. Yet, 
strangely, by a 1953 legislative act, women 
can serve on the three-member Jefferson 
County Jury Board. 

Strangely, too, it’s women who are 
usually hired to make the biennial canvass 
of the county to gather names of poten- 
tial jurors—male jurors of course. 

RECENT BREAKTHROUGH ON FEDERAL JURIES 


This exclusion of women from jury serv- 
ice doesn’t apply to Federal courts and in 
recent months there has been a breakthrough 
of Alabama women serving on Federal 
juries. 

One of these days we, the women, are go- 
ing to be required to fulfill this suffrage 
obligation at local and State levels, too, so I 
went to headquarters to learn about pro- 
cedures for becoming a juror. 
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A conference with Mrs. Batson, Sheriff 
Holt McDowell and J. F. Chestwood, chief 
clerk for the jury board, was a real lesson 
in this aspect of democratic government. 

For instance, when I suggested that we 
photograph Mrs. Batson with the jury box, 
I didn’t know I was proposing a picture 
that probably has never before been made. 
That jury box is as guarded as the crown 
jewels of England. 


GUARDED LIKE CROWN JEWELS 


It is kept under double lock in a vault in 
the sheriff’s office. Only the jury board 
chairman and the presiding probate judge 
have keys to the two locks on the box it- 
self. One of these, on the side of the box, is 
only unlocked every two years. The other 
that fastens a small, round opening in the 
top is unlocked only for the presiding judge 
‘to reach in his hand and draw out names 
when a jury is needed. 

The big, dark green iron box with a crank 
on one side for mixing up the names, is filled 
the last Tuesday of August every 2 years. At 
that time, if there are any names left in it, 
they are torn up and a whole new collection 
put in. 

There are two such boxes in Jefferson 
County—one for the Birmingham area and 
the other in the Bessemer Courthouse for 
that part of the county. 

The law requires that the number of 
names in the box be at least 6 percent of the 
population, based on the last census. There 
were 43,000 names in the last Birmingham 
box, and 8,000 in the Bessemer one, © 


CARDS CONTAIN NEEDED INFORMATION 


Names are printed on small white cards, 
along with home and business addresses, oc- 
cupation and precinct number in which the 
person votes. At least one Christian name 
must be on the card. Initials are not al- 
lowed, 

These cards are filled out after the jury 
board has compiled a jury list from informa- 
tion gathered in the door-to-door canvass of 
the county. The roll lists only names of 
males between ages 21 and 65, who are gen- 
erally reputed to be honest, intelligent and 
are esteemed in the community for their 
integrity, good character and sound judg- 
ment.” 

The jury specifically excludes persons 
known to be habitual drunkards, those af- 
flicted with a permanent disease or physical 
weakness that renders them unable for serv- 
ice, and anyone who has been convicted of 
any offense involving moral turpitude. 

Also excluded is anyone unable to read 
English, unless that person, meeting all other 
requirements, is a freeholder or house- 
holder. : 


SCREENING DONE BY CHIEF CLERK 


This screening of jurors is done by the 
chief clerk of the jury board and his assist- 
ants. Every name is checked in a variety of 
ways. This includes checking against finger- 
print records in both the sheriff's office and 
the city recorder’s office, 

Mr. Cheatwood estimated about 10 percent 
of the names submited must be discarded 
for the aforementioned reasons. 

It isn’t likely that a person will have to do 
jury service but every 4 years, for after the 
cards have been prepared, the jury board sets 
aside those bearing names of persons who 
haye served as jurors during the preceding 2 
years, These names, however, are held in 
reserve, to be used if the jury box is depleted 
before expiration of the 2-year refilling date. 

When a jury is needed, the presiding judge 
draws names from the box 2 or 3 weeks in 
advance so the sheriff's office will have time 
to find the people. He usually draws more 


than the necessary 12 names for a panel in 
case some of them have moved out of the 
area or have become ineligible for other 
reasons. 
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SHERIFF SERVES JURY SUMMONS 


The sheriff serves the jury summons either 
by registered mail or in the hands of one of 
his representatives. 

A receipt of the summons is returned to 
the sheriff and then only by special permis- 
sion from the presiding judge can a person 
be excused from service. If the person is 
excused for some temporary reason, his name 
goes back into the box for possible recall. 

Sheriff McDowell lauded Jefferson County’s 
jury setup as one of the finest in the coun- 
try. He cited with pride the reduced num- 
ber of requests for excused service and par- 
ticularly commended those employers who 
make up the difference between the $6 per 
day jury service fee and their employee's 
regular salary. 

But what about this jury board, presided 
over by Mrs. Batson, giftshop owner, mother 
of one son, active worker in her church and 
Salvation Army auxiliary? 


SIMILAR BOARDS IN ALL COUNTIES 


There are similar boards in all the State's 
counties, appointed every 4 years by the in- 


‘coming Governor. Jefferson County’s board, 


however, differs in that membership is stag- 
gered and on a 3-year basis. 

The board is required to meet once month- 
ly. The chairman can call other necessary 
sessions. Members, designated as commis- 
sioners, receive $50 monthly. In addition to 
preparing the jury roll and filling the box, 
they employ from civil service candidates 
the necessary clerks to operate the office. 

Mrs. Batson became interested in the board 
through her husband who, as member for 
three terms and chairman when he died, was 
responsible for many of the board reforms. 
Now in her second year, she was last week 
elected chairman by her cocommissioners, 
George Clayton and Walter P. Palmer. 

The chairman feels very strongly that 
women should serve on juries—but on 2 vol- 
untary basis. 





In Defense of Reuther: Whoa, Senator 
Goldwater 


' 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
: or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the CoNGrREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Detroit News, Saturday, 
February 13, 1960: 

In DEFENSE OF REUTHER: WHOA, SENATOR 

GOLDWATER 

We do not exactly make a habit of leaping 
to the defense of Walter P. Reuther, but we 
find ourselves unable to swallow the accu- 
sations made in a planned report from Re- 
publican members of the Senate Labor 
Rackets Committee. 

Our Washington correspondent who. has 
an advance copy of the document sees it as 
an attack upon Senator Joun F. KENNEDY, 
the front-running candidate for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination. ‘The trick 
is to get at Kennepy by attacking Reuther 
and the candidate’s brother, Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, former chief counsel of the Rackets 
Committee. Guilt by relationship, as it 
were. 

As was to be expected, the GOP approach 
makes much of the long delayed extradition 
of UAW muscleman John Gunaca to Wis- 
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consin where he was wanted in connection 
with Kohler strike violence. We, too, com- 
plained about that bit of nonfeasance, at- 
tacking it as exemplified subservience by a 
governor catering to UAW desires. But the 
new criticism goes far beyond that to call 
Michigan “a — sanctuary for the 
extradition 


able people must conclude that the legal and 
political processes of Michigan no longer are 
controlled by its citizens.” 

If reasonable people are able to believe 
that, the Lord save us from the thoughts 
of the unreasonable, ‘ 

The report continues, “* * * that corrup- 
tion, misappropriation of funds, bribery, ex- 
tortion and collusion with the underworld 
exists within the UAW as they do in those - 
other unions whose derelictions have been 
so widely publicized.” 

This statement is obvious nonsense, 

We don’t approve of Walter Reuther’s in- 
satiable desire for power. We don’t like his 
social philosophy. We think his free pour- 
ing of union funds to control elections both 
violates the law and threatens our demo- 
cratic system. Certainly we abhor the UAW 
assumption that violence is all right if that’s 
what it takes to persuade workingmen that 
they had best follow UAW policy. 

But the UAW is no Teamsters Union and 
Reuther is not a Jimmy Hoffa. We doubt if 
any major union has been more free of cor- 
ruption and collusion with the underworld. 
We do not believe Senator Gotpwarer, chief - 
of the report’s authors, has the facts to prove 
to prove to the contrary. If he has, he should 
specify them. If he hasn't, he might better 
get some blue pencils and edit the bunk from 
his forthcoming report lest, by violating 
verity, it convince citizens that all com- 
plaints again the UAW are unfounded. 





Hangover Haywire Economics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 196¢ 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Elmira (N.Y.) Star Gazette of 
February 11, 1960. May I also call at- 
tention to H.R. 9781 which I have intro- 
duced and which would repeal on Janu- 
ary 1, 1961, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as amended. 

The editorial follows: 


TIME To Hatt Farm GrIveaway 


President Eisenhower has spoken out on 
the vexing domestic preblem of farm prod- 
ucts largely due to econemic distortions in- 
duced by years of Federal interference. 

His message to the Congress combines a 
review of a costly surplus with a plea for 
remedial realistic legislative action. 

The President is talking about big money— 
money that comes from the pockets of tax- 
payers and handed out under a 
devised in the lavish giveaway days of the 
New Deal. 

“It defies commonsense,” the President 
said, “to continue to encourage, at a cost 
of many millions of tax dollars, the building 
of ever larger excess supplies of products 
that, as they accumulate, depress farm prices 
and endanger the future of our farmers.” 

The wheat situation was the principal tar- 
get of the President's call for relief. 
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_ revised or thrown out many years ago. 
Election year is probably the worst possi- 


ble time for Eisenhower to call for action. 
Lawmakers don’t like to rock the boat. The 
yer is forgotten—except when his bill 
is due. Then his pockets are invaded by the 
tax collector, and money so extracted is 
spent at the rate of $1,000 a minute to per- 
petuate one of the New Deal’s major contri- 
butions to haywire economics. 


i 





Establishment of Washington’s Western 
Lands National Monument in West 


Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the resolution adopted Feb- 
ruary 5, 1960, by the West Virginia Legis- 
lature, urging the passage of legislation 
to authorize the establishment of Wash- 
ington’s Western Lands National Monu- 
ment in West Virginia, Passage of this 
legislation would make possible the pres- 
ervation in our national park domain of 
some 35,000 acres of land owned by 
George Washington along the Ohio and 
Great Kanawha Rivers. 

The resolution follows: 

“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 8 
“Resolution pertaining to. Washington’s 
Western Lands National Monument 

“Whereas the West Virginia Historical 
Society, through the efforts of its Washing- 
ton’s Western Lands National Monument 
Committee, is promoting the establishment 
of Washington’s Western Lands National 
Monument, which would include the pre- 
historic and historic sites in the area en- 
compassed by the eight tracts of land owned 
by George Washington in the Ohio and 
Great Kanawha River valleys; and 

“Where bills on the were in- 
troduced in the ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress by U.S. Senators JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
and Rosert Brrp in the Senate and by Rep- 
resentative Ken HecHLer in the House, on 
iast June 4 and 5: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of 
delegates concurring therein), That the 
Legislature of West Virginia in regular ses- 
sion, 1960, do endorse this project; and that 
the clerk of the senate be instructed to send 
a copy of this resolution to West Virginia's 

onal delegation, urging the passage 
of Senate bill 2120 and House bill 7603, ‘To 
authorize the establishment of the Washing- 
ton’s Western Lands National Monument in 
the State of West Virginia.’ ” 
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I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 8, adopted by the senate on Janu- 
ary 26, 1960, and by the house of delegates 
on February 5, 1960, according to the records 
in my office. 

J. Howarp MYERS, 
Clerk, Senate of West Virginia. 





Big Political Stink Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
great confidence in the composite judg- 
ment of our people when they have an 
opportunity to know all sides of an issue. 
As a lawyer I have never quarreled with 
the verdict of a jury where the jurors 
were given all of the facts in the case. 
I have no fear for the future of our 
democratic form of government if the 
people are provided with the facts on all 
public questions. Mr. Speaker I am also 
confident that when the American peo- 
ple are fully informed they will not 
shrink from responsibility but will make 
every and any sacrifice necessary to meet 
the challenge. Misinformation, half- 
truths, and secrecy will certainly destroy 
democracy. 

Mr. Speaker I make this point today in 
the midst of the “great debate” over 
our national defense, the most important 
issue of our time because it involves our 
very survival. I cannot help but feel it 
is wrong to stifle debate in this matter 
with the argument that it might cause 
a potential enemy to miscalculate. Of 
course, some details on weapons should 
not be paraded about, but generally 
speaking, if there are any soft spots in 
our defense posture, I am sure our 
enemies have already learned about it 
through their own intelligence systems 
and if an honest debate reveals that we 
are more powerful than our enemies 
this will give even greater insurance 
against enemy miscalculations. 


Mr. Speaker under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a timely 
editorial from the February 11 edition of 
the Mansfield News Journal which ap- 
propriately indicates that a calm and 
intelligent discussion of the facts can 
remove fog and confusion in the critical 
area of our defense: 

Bic PourricaL Stink Boms 


The great controversy over U.S. military 
preparedness continues to rage in the arena 
of public opinion. The warriors surge back 
and forth, but they don’t seem to get much 
of anywhere. 

The arguments, involving top military fig- 
ures and even the President, go on and on: 
there is a serious missile gap, there is no 
missile gap; the Nation has decisive deterrent 
force, there is a deterrent gen; we're behind, 
we're ahead. 

The champions of conflicting viewpoints 
have created such a furor that neither they 
nor the spectators have any sensible idea 
what the outcome will be. 

The need, quite obviously, is to have the 
dust cleared away and the uproar quieted 
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so’ that the public can see who is winning. 
Unfortunately, it is almost certain that this 
will not happen. Too many Givisive fac- 
tors—partisan political considerations, inter- 
service rivalries and the like—are at work. 

There is no one who can rise above the 
heat of battle and say definitely, “This is 
how we stand.” 

And yet, something approximating such 
an unbiased voice needs to be heard. 

If it is not heard, those who represent 
the people cannot have a sound basis on 
which to make decisions that may have a 
profound effect on national security. The 
budget will be kicked into a cocked hat. 
Military progress will become unplanned 
confusion. 

Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris, the recently 
retired Army missile expert, said in a speech 
the other day that military and scientific 
“gobbledygook” has kept the truth about the 
missile race from the public. He urged 
that “the cold, stark facts” be presented to 
the public. 

For what it is worth—and in full aware- 
ness that such data can be extracted only 
with great difficulty from the mass of con- 
flicting views—we add our voice to his. 

Let’s have less ax grinding, and more facts. 

The public is already sick of seeing na- 


tional defense used as a political stink 
bomb. 





Director of Chicago’s Largest Vocational 
High School Fears Shortage of Skilled 
Mechanics Within a Decade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include excerpts from a 
letter I have received from James W. 
Crowe, director of the Chicago Voca- 
tional High School, which I think should 
be brought to the attention of my col- 
leagues. Mr. Crowe heads the largest 
vocational high school in Chicago and is 
one of the outstanding authoritiés of the 
Nation in this field of education. The 
excerpts from his letter follow: 

I might add that I am very much con- 
cerned with the current educational trend 
to heavily emphasize the so-called academic 
studies, and the gradual curtailment of the 
vocational and practical arts program. It 
seems that our educators feel that everybody 
must learn science, mathematics, and for- 
eign language—apparently on the premise 
that anybody can become a skilled mechanic. 
If this trend continues unabated, one of 
the results, as I see it, will be a drastic 
shortage of skilled mechanics within a 
decade. 

I might point out that we never read in 
the paper about the failure of our missiles 
to go into orbit due to design. The usual 
reason is “mechanical failure.” Just within 
the past 2 weeks we had one of the rockets 
perform perfectly, and a week later another 
one of the same design failed miserably. It 
appears to be quite obvious what they need 
is not more theorists and research scientists, 
but better draftsmen. 

In line with this trend, I know that the 
University of Illinois has made a new re- 
quirement that, by 1963, all enrollees in the 
university must have 2 years of foreign lan- 
guage, and a toial of 12% units of academic 
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work for admission to the university. This 
means that either we must accept the fact 
that CVS graduates cannot enter the Uni- 
versity of Illinois or that we must curtail our 
vocational program and add a foreign lan- 
guage. This requirement of the university 
is simply another indication of what I men- 
tioned earlier in this letter. 





Ruling Against Special Ability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the CoNnGcRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD an editorial appearing in the Detroit 
‘Free Press on Saturday, February 13, 
1960. 

The editorial follows: . 


DEFENSE THRIFT—RULING AGAINST SPECIAL 
ABILITY 


A more objective view of the Federal 
Budget Bureau’s decision on the use of 
Government-owned defense plants might be 
possible if the jobs of thousands of Michigan 
workers were not at stake. 

The ruling, designed to force the use of 
private plants to produce such things as 
tanks and other automotive equipment, 
would add to a private manufacturer's bid 
the cost gifferential they enjoy by using 
Government facilities. 

The claim is that those defense contrac- 
tors who use such Government-owned facili- 
ties have an advantage over others who might 
like to bid on defense contracts. 

Michigan installations that could be af- 
fected by the order are the Detroit Arsenal 
in Warran and the Sterling Township missile 
plant—both operated by the Chrysler Corp.— 
and the Muskegon Arsenal, The Sterling 
plant employs 10,000 workers, the arsenal 
another 400. The Muskegon Arsenal, oper- 
ated by Continental Motors Corp., has 800 
workers. 

At stake immediately is an order for 720 
M-60 tanks and 212 M-88 tank recovery 
vehicles. 

Such equipment—like most all wheeled 
vehicles—has been the prime defense prod- 
uct of Michigan since the Detroit area in 
World War II worked for and earned the in- 
formal title of “Arsenal of Democracy.” 

The production of automotive defense 
items has been recognized since then as a 
Michigan specialty, so much so that the 
Army's Ordnance Tank-Automotive Com- 
mand, which has charge of wheeled and track 
vehicles for all branches of the Armed 
Forces, is based in Detroit. 

In addition, the Defense Department since 
being taken somewhat by surprise by the 
Korean war, has maintained. that key de- 
fense plants must be kept operating even in 
peacetime—particularly those known as 
GOCO (government owned-contractor op- 
erated) plants that produce items not avail- 
able as regular commercial products. Tanks 
and heavy ammunition, for instance, would 
fall in this category, but standard automo- 
biles and trucks would not. 

Hence, while there might be some saving 
by awarding contracts to manufacturers who 
are willing to invest their own money in 
plants and equipment to make strictly mili- 
tary items, it very possibly could be Offset by 
the additional cost to the Government if the 
Michigan plants must be maintained in op- 
erating condition by the Armed Forces. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


A closer examination of the Budget 
Bureau’s ruling might show that its new 
policy is pennywise but poundfoolish. 

Other than these considerations that stem 
from Michigan's much respected and tradi-~ 
tional role of an experienced and ready hand 
in the production of military land vehicles, 
there are the thousands of trained workers 
who form the backbone of Michigan’s know- 
how in the field. 

A very short while ago, Detroit and all of 
Michigan was of concern to the rest of the 


country because of the unusually high rate 


of unemployment. It was urged at the time 
that defense contracts be channeled into 
Michigan to relieve the hardship of those 
without jobs. 

Now that Michigan is nearly recovered, it 
appears paradoxical to put into effect a new 
ruling that might throw out of work thous- 
ands of people trained to preserve one of the 
most important phases of the Nation’s de- 
fense structure. © 

Not only for the jobs at stake, but because 
of Michigan’s continuing contributions to 
the Nation’s military readiness and the need 
to preserve this area’s specialized ability to 
produce wheeled vehicles for the Armed 
Forces, the ruling should be reconsidered— 
not only for Michigan’s good, but because 
the cost in the long run may be greater if 
the concentration of skills and effort present 
in this State are scattered by bureaucratic 
ruling. 





North Dakota Needs Highway 
Post Offices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
the curtailment of railway mail service 
in many communities in my State of 
North Dakota. The following resolution 
which was passed by the city council, city 
of Jamestown, indicates a desire for the 
establishment of a highway postoffice 
system to provide much needed service 
to many communities in North Dakota: 

Whereas it has been called to the atten- 
tion of the city council of the city of James- 
town, N. Dak., that curtailment of railway 
mail service to communities which comprise 
the trade area of the city of Jamestown is 
being considered; and 

Whereas such curtailment of railway mail 
service will result in inadequate mail deliv- 
ery to the communities said trade area be- 


cause of suggested “‘closed pouch” mail serv- . 


ice; and 

Whereas U.S. Port Office Department has 
inaugurated highway post office service in 
other communities, which type of service 
would give even better service than that ob- 
tained through railway mail service: Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolwed by the city of Jamestown, That 
the proposed Jamestown to Minot highway 

Office service be encouraged and estab- 
lished and that the U.S. Postal Department 


and the congressional representatives of 
North Dakota be requested to support and 


FP. P. GILRONAN, 
City Auditor. 


Wma. WeTizy, Mayor. 
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Grassroots Opinion Opposes Farm 
Acreage and Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, since I in- 
troduced H.R. 10350 to end the present 
farm subsidy program I have received 
strong indication that the American peo- 
ple are fed up with agricultural supports 
which cost billions of dollars a year and 
are a failure so that farm income goes 
down and Government-owned surpluses 
£0 up, 

Here are some samples of grassroots 
opinion. 

The editor of the American Agricul- 
tural News Digest in New York wrote: 

I want you to know how heartily I approve 
of your farm bill calling for repeal of the 
entire farm program and the restoration of 
a free economy to farmers. 


A wheatgrower from Prosser, Wash., 
wired: 

Congratulations on your stand on farm 
program, 


A businessman from Shelton, Wash., 
said in a letter: 

Commendations on your proposal to re- 
peal price suport subsidies of agricultural 
products. 


From Boston came this message: 
Congratulations on honesty over expedi- 
ency, Congressman. 


A housewife in Seattle put it this way: 

It was certainly wonderful to read in the 
Seattle Times of your present endeavors in 
regard to the discontinuance of price sup- 
ports to farmers. This issue has been a po- 
litical football so long that something really 
needed to be done, 


Here are some other comments: 

One of my pet peeves is the so-called farm 
supports and the soil bank. Reduce the 
scandalous cost of financing this program of 
paying the farmer and cost of storage. 


Where there is starvation, I would say take 
off all price supports and use the surpluses 
for that purpose. 


Price-support programs were instituted to 
prevent the sudden collapse of prices as 
occurred following the First World War; to 
maintain high-level supports amounts to 
rank injustice to the rank and file of our 
citizenery; i.e., tends to maintain a high 
cost-of-living level, which in turn brings on 
the constant turmoil for higher wages, and 
this latter trend will, if not definitely 
checked, lead to ungovernable inflation. 


I think agriculture price supports should 
be abolished. 

Regarding problem of excessive Federal 
grain storage, farm price supports, etc., I 
agree with you wholeheartedly. 


Agriculture support—silly. Cut ‘em out. 


I favor reduction of agriculture price 


_ Supports. 


We urban dwellers who are not farmers 
recognize that the Federal price-support bill 
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had as its basic motive the gaining of 
farmers’ votes, but resulted in enormous sur- 
pluses while consumers are paying increased 
prices and paying income taxes to pay the 
farmers. 

All price-support subsidies should be re- 
peaied. 

Price supports should be abolished; it is a 
detriment to the farmer and the whole 
Nation. 

This farm program is a disgrace to the 
Nation. Since we spend $114 million a day 
for storage, I’m in favor of giving the food- 
stuffs to needy people overseas. 

The farm program is a dismal failure. 
Every legislator who believes in the Amer- 
ican way should support your bill. 


I am delighted to read in the morning 
paper that you introduced a bill to repeal 
the entire farm-support program. 

If we are to continue economic aid, it 
should be with the surpluses of wheat, cot- 
ton, and what have you, thereby reducing 
cost of storage, etc. 

Yes, on reduced farm programs—drasti- 
cally reduced and reevaluated. 





Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., the Angry 
Voice of Harlem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the November issue of Esquire magazine: 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR.: THE ANGRY VOICE 

OF HARLEM 
(By Dan Wakefield) 

On a humid Sunday afternoon in Harlem, 
the Reverend Dr. Apam CLAYTON POWELL, Jr., 
stood in the pulpit of the Abyssinian Bap- 
tist Church—not, at the moment, as his peo- 
ple’s minister, but as their congressional 
Representative—and spoke of the Power 
Elite, David and Goliath, Tammany Hall, and 
Jericho. That morning he had appeared in 
the same pulpit in the flowing black robes 
of a minister of the Lord, his bearing stern 
and erect, but now in the afternoon his head 
was slightly bent and he wore with his three- 
button dark-blue suit a trace of mortal 
weariness. His unmistakable dignity was al- 
tered, though not in the least diminished, 
by the change in role and costume. Mixing 
the troubles of Job with the threats of the 
Hidden Persuaders, he looked out over the 
audience with the confident command of a 
concert conductor, leading the people to a 
state of passionate acclaim more common to 
revival meetings than political rallies. At 
one point he stopped, removed his black- 
rimmed glasses and leaned forward to ex- 
plain that the reason he was always especial- 
ly honored in Washington by the consulates 
of the new African nations was not because 
of his personal achievements, but because 
he represented the people of Harlem. 

“Because,” he slowly, deeply intoned, “I~ 
am—you.” 

And the roar came back from the audience: 
“Yes. Yes.’ 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Yet Apam Powe tt is as different in most 
respects from his congregation and constit- 
uents in Harlem as perhaps could be possible. 
His skin is light enough to pass for white, 
his income averages around $40,000 a year, 
his education includes a B.A. from Colgate, 
an M.A. from Columbia, and a D.D. from 
Shaw University; he has traveled from Ban- 
dung to Berlin, from Manila to Madrid, and 
only once since 1950 (because of illness) has 
he missed attending the Salzburg Music 
Festival; until recently he propelled himself 
through the streets of Harlem and Washing- 
ton in a much-publicized Jaguar or a Nash- 
Healy sports car. (POWELL says the Jaguar 
was 8 years old and the Nash-Healy second- 
hand, and therefore no longer a mark of 
his affluence—though surely they remain a 
mark of his taste.) The 336,441 people of 
New York’s 16th Congressional District have 
returned him to Congress by overwhelming 
majorities for 8 consecutive terms, and if he 
is, as charged by his enemies, a “demagogue,” 


* then he is quite a different kind from the 


Huey Long variety, who appears to the 
masses he directs as a personality with in- 
come~and intellct no different from their 
own. The masses who support him do not 
see their reflected image in Apam POWELL— 
but rather the image of what they, even as 
American Negroes, might become. 

' In the teeming world of Harlem, the Na- 
tion’s largest Negro ghetto, the unwritten 
laws of political life that operate in the rest 
of the Nation are often reversed. On the 
national scene, it has become an accepted 
political cliché that a candidate is cursed 
by being labeled an egghead, and must show 
himself to be “just one of the boys.” In his 
second attempt at the presidency Adlai 
Stevenson constantly fought against his 
public image as an intellectual and aristo- 
crat, and as part of that effort adopted as 
his emblem the shoe with the hole in it. 
ADAM POWELL is as likely to appear in public 
with a hole in his shoe as is Aristotle Onas- 
sis. ‘Whereas Stevenson attempted to bring 
the language of his speeches down closer to 
the level of the crowd, PoweELt raises the 
language of his speeches above their heads— 
and in Harlem they scream for more. When 
asked once on an interview program what 
his Harlem constituents felt about his high 
standard of living, Powe. said: “Well, I 
wouldn't say they hold it against me; in 
fact, I think the people of my community 
love the fact that I live like I do and yet I 
am with them in their fights. * * *” 

Not only his financial independence, but 
his light-colored skin could allow Powe. 
to put himself above the battle for Negro 
rights, and both he and his enemies feel 
that this is another factor that adds to his 
appeal. “One of the things that gives me 
strength,” POWELL says, “is that people say, 
‘Here's a guy who could live white, be 
white, but he isn’t—he’s part. of our com- 
munity.” * * *” 

Besides the lack of necessity to be “like 
the crowd,” one of the significant facts of 
political life in Harlem that runs counter 
to the national mood is the spirit of mili- 
tancy and noncompromise. Powe. has 
been both a creator of this spirit and, per- 
haps more importantly, a product of it. In 
the midst of the “age of Eisenhower,” when 
leaders of both political parties are noted for 
their tendensy to veer toward the middle of 
the road, the dirtiest word in the vocabulary 
of Harlem politics is “moderation.” This 
does not mean that Harlem is, or has ever 
been, a hotbed of political radicalism in the 
broad sense; it does not mean that Harlem 
voters are necessarily opposed to moderation 
or even conservatism in matters such as 
foreign aid, atomic testing, government 
ownership, offshore oil, or natural gas. It 
means that there is only one real political 
issue in the community—civil rights—and 
on that issue there can be no compromise. 
Muted by the distribution of congressional 
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districts that sliced up Harlem and gave 
the Negroes of New York City no majority 
in any district and no representation in 
Congress until the reapportionment of 1943, 
Harlem wanted the strongest, the most un- 
compromising voice it could find when it 
finally had the chance to make itself heard 
in Washington. It chose, by a combined 
total of 78 percent of the vote in all three 
primaries—Democratic, Republican, and 
American Labor Party—a 35-year-old minis- 
ter named Apam PowELL. 

The first political hero born at the Harlem 
polls could claim, if not for himself at least 
through his father, the old-time qualifica- 
tions for American political success that long 
have been closed by the 20th century to his 
white contemporaries. Powe.u’s father—the 
Reverend Adam Clayton Powell, Sr.—was 
born in a one-room log cabin in Franklin 
County, Va., and taught himself how to read 
by studying the Gospel of St. John one win- 
ter by firelight. The family’s life was so 
obscurely rural that he didn’t know what 
town they lived near. He saw a clock for 
the first time in his life at the age of 10; 
a train at the age of 11. From such be- 
ginnings he raised himself to study at Yale 
University and eventually take over the pas- 
torship of the Abyssinian Baptist Church, 
New York’s second oldest Baptist congrega- 
tion and the oldest Negro Baptist congrega- 
tion in the North. He built it into one of 
the largest Protestant churches in the world, 
with more than 10,000 members, and under 
his leadership it housed itself in the Gothic 
structure of stone and steel that it now oc- 
cupies on Harlem’s 138th Street, at a cost of 
$400,000, which the church paid off in 4 
years. Samuel Cluff, a veteran deacon of the 
church, recalled recently of the Rev. Powell, 
Sr. (who died in 1953): “He was three men 
in one—a great leader, a great preacher, and 
a great financier.” & 

ApaM Jr. would never have to worry, as his 
grandfather once had, over whether the fam- 
ily would be able to pay the $1 monthly rent 
on a log cabin. He was born in New Haven 
in 1908 and 6 months later the family moved 
to New York, where the Reverend Powell, Sr., 
took over the well-heeled congregation of the 
Abyssinian Church, ADAM, JRr., would never 
experience the wounds of poverty and slav- 
ery; but he learned them as a living part of 
his heritage, as surely as the son of an aris- 
tocrat is taught the meaning and responsi- 
bility of his family background. At the age 
of 10, Apam PowELL, Jr., climbed on a chair 
and traced with his hand the letter “P,” 9 
inches high, which was burned in the back 
of his grandfather, a branded slave. 

PowELL’s own personal burdens, as be- 
fitting the advance of his family up the 
scale of American society, were less certain 
and more complex. His maternal grand- 
father was white, and his own complexion 
was light enough to make him slightly sus- 
picious to both Negroes and whites. PowsrL. 
likes to tell the story of his first violent en- 
counters with prejudice on the streets of 
New York: é 

“When I was about 12 we moved into 136th 
Street and we were one of the first Negro 
families there. Well, there were always 
fights between the Negroes and the Irish— 
we called ’em “Micks.’ I remember one night 
my mother sent me out to the bakery and 
I was stopped by a bunch of Negro kids and 
they beat me up because they thought I was 
white. The next night I went out and a 
gang of Irish kids beat me up because I was 
a Negro. Later that week, another group of 
Negroes stopped me and they said, ‘What are 
you?’ I said, ‘Mixed.’ Well, they thought 
I said ‘Mick,’ so they beat me up.” 

Just 10 years later, after PowE.t had re- 
turned home to Harlem with a B.A. from 
Colgate to become assistant minister of his 
father’s church, there were few “gangs” of 
any kind in the neighborhood who would 
have mistaken his race or his power. In the 
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fall of 1930, as the great depression hit Har- 
lem like a hurricane, PowELu’s father organ- 
ized a community-relief bureau at the 
Abyssinian Church and put his son in 
charge. Young ApaM became the dispenser 


of some of the few good things in the lives. 


of thousands of Harlem Negroes who needed 
food, clothes, and shoes. He was a new, 
bright, and educated face, backed by the 
most powerful church in the neighborhood, 
and he soon was looked to for bigger things. 
That same year a group of doctors who were 
banned from Harlem Hospital because they 
were Negroes came to young Apam to ask for 
help. The 22-year-old Powr..i organized 
meetings, picketings, delegations to medical 
and city officials, and culminated the protest 
with a mass march of 6,000 Negroes on city 
hall, The board of estimate was in session, 
and PowELL, as chairman and representative 
of the throng outside, got a hearing, and 
stated his demands. The eventual results 
were not only the granting of practice in 
Harlem Hospital to the five doctors, but the 
establishment of an interracial staff, 

“All my life’ Powe.’ was later to write 
of the day at city hall, “I had prepared my- 
self for that opportunity. That day when I 
saw 6,000 Negroes streaming to city hall by 
car, bus, subway, and elevated lines I knew 
we had within our hands a powerful weapon 
that could shake the earth—a weapon which, 
if disciplined and mastered, should cut 
through the false democratic veneer of 
America into the rotting cancer of racial 
prejudice and bring to pass every dream of 
our unlettered, branded grandfathers. We 
set out to use that weapon. * * *” 

Exactly how great PowELL’s own part was 
in using that weapon has since become a 
matter of controversy between his supporters 
and his enemies. His detractors charge that 
the “real work” was done by the many other 
groups and individuals on the scene at that 
time of Harlem’s first political awakening. 
It was a time when Harlem was surging with 
protest, pickets, and action, and Powe. him- 
self admits: “There were others before me 
and others at the same time—lI was not the 
first one or the only one.” But Powe. was 
the one who organized a neighborhood “co- 
ordinating committee” that was, like PowrELuL 
himself, in the midst of all the great happen- 
ings: the picketing of stores on Harlem’s 
great thoroughfare, 125th Street, that 
brought the first Negro right to work as weil 
as buy in his own neighborhood; the picket- 
ing of neighborhood drugstores that ended 
with all of the Negro pharmacists in Harlem 
employed; the first token employment of Ne- 
groes by the city light and telephone com- 
panies; the first Negroes Kired as salesmen in 
the community for the beverage industries; 
the first mass rent strikes; the first mass 
protest meetings. NAACP Executive Secre- 
tary Roy Wilkins, who was critical of the 
flamboyant oratorical style and personal 
egotism of PowEL.’s book, “Marching Blacks,” 
nevertheless wrote in his review of it that: 

“It is not to be denied that he [Powe 1] 
played a leading role in mobilizing inartic- 
ulate sections of the Harlem population 
during the dark and seemingly pathless days 
of the great depression. He taught them 
how to ask and work for what they needed, 
and what, it may be added, was due them. 
Now patiently, now in frenzied, near-de- 
magogic speeches, he taught them dnd he 
led them. If he asked them in -return to 
send him to the city council and then to 
Congress they still, in all honesty, have the 
best of the deal. The new power he has 
taught them to use is cheap at the price.” 

The people of Harlem have agreed with 
that judgment in overwhelming numbers for 
18 years, from the time they sent him 
as the first Negro to sit on the New York 
City Council in 1941, the first Negro from the 
East to serve in Congress in 1945, and 
throughout his latest and bitterest test when 
they sent him again, overwhelmingly, back 
to his eighth term in Congress in 1958. 
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In the spring of 1958 he was dumped by the 
regular Democratic organization in New York 
City (Tammany Hall) on grounds that he 
was a “traitor” to the party because he sup- 
ported Eisenhower in 1956. Despite his long- 
tested appeal as a votegetter, the city lead- 
ers of the Republican and Liberal parties 
were just as solidly opposed to giving him 
their endorsement. In his long career, 
Powet. has been unswervingly faithful to 
two beliefs, both of which, in their own way, 
can be painfully disturbing to political party 
leaders: the first is Negro rights, and the sec- 
ond is what he calls political independence 
and the party leaders call disloyalty. 

In his early days on the city council, 
PoweEL. told an interviewer: “Under Father 
Abraham, the Negro was blindly Republican, 
and under Father Franklin, he was blindly 
Democratic. Those were large mis- 
takes. * * *” The Negro, he said, should 
never become a “party wheelhorse.” Pow- 
ELL has remained impecably consistent to 
that early-stated principle of inconsistency. 
He has supported whatever party or candi- 
date could help him or his cause at the 
moment, including the extreme leftist 
American Labor Party, the Republican 
Party, and the Democratic Party; he has 
endorsed politicians ranging from the Ameri- 
can Labor Party’s Congressman Vito Mar- 
cantonio (in his early days in Congress he 
voted with Marcantonio against such meas- 
ures as the Marshall plan) to, under the 
proper conditions, the South’s LyYNpon 
JOHNSON. 

It was not too surprising that when the 
Tammany leaders dropped him in the spring 
of 1958, the city leaders of the Liberal and 
the Republican Parties—who had also been 
bruised by his broken-field running—refused 
to pick him up. As the Negro newspaper, 
the Baltimore Afro-American, editorialized, 
“At the moment it looks like everybody is 
against Apam but the people.” 

The people were the Negroes of the larg- 
est ghetto in the Nation’s “most liberal” 
city, and the opposition to their chosen rep- 
resentative by the downtown leaders of the 
city’s political parties bitterly emphasized 
Harlem’s separation from the outside world. 
And it further increased their already heavy 
resentment to Tammany Hall and its local 
functionaries who carried out the wishes of 
the machine above the wishes of the people. 
As the Reverend James H. Robinson of the 


‘Church of the Master, one of PowELt’s most 


outspoken critics in Harlem, wrote at the 
time of the campaign, “The Democratic 
leadership both of Harlem and this city 
seems neither to have fully understood nor 
accurately gaged the basic political atti- 
tudes, unspoken but deep resentments, and 
desires of the people of Harlem. * * *” 

The three main complaints raised against 
POWELL, not only by Tammany Hall but by 
almost the entire white liberal leadership of 
the city, happened to be matters either of 
little consequence or of great popularity to 
the majority of the people of Harlem. The 
first complaint, given as the official reason 
for his ouster by Tammany Chief Carmine 
DeSapio, was that Powerit had supported 
Eisenhower in 1956. To that, Harlemites 
could only point out that the Dixiecrats 
who bolted the party were welcomed back 
and lost no party seniority in Congress be- 
cause of their defection. The second com- 
plaint, which rankled deeply among ‘the 
white liberals, was Powetu’s introduction of 
the amendment to the Federal school con- 
struction bill which would have blocked 
funds to segregated schools, and thereby fur- 
ther dimmed the hope of the bill’s passage. 
But among the people of his district, that 
amendment was one of the most popular 
measures that PoweL,t has ever introduced. 
It was backed by the NAACP, hailed by the 
Negro press, and was one of the main rea- 
sons cited by A. Philip Randolph, the only 


Negro vice president of the AFL-CIO, in his, 
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endorsement of PowELL. When Joe Overton, 
a rising young leader in Harlem and the 
new president of the Manhattan NAACP, 
was recently asked what he thought was 
PowEL.’s most important achievement in 
Congress, he answered without a moment's 
hesitation: “The Powell amendment to the 
school-construction bill.” The final com- 
plaint against PowsL. raised by outsiders 
was concerned with his indictment for in- 
come tax evasion. But in the long-ex- 
ploited and economically deprived commu- 
nity of Harlem, the charges of holding back 
money from the Government caused no 
great consternation; such troubles failed to 
impair the image of Joe Louis in Harlem 
and will hardly impair the image of ApaM 
Powe... Some indication of the community 
feeling can be found in the fact that on 
the Sunday after the indictment was 
brought, seven ministers of Harlem churches 
preached sermons in PowEtu’s defense. 

So the issues of Powetu’s dismissal were 
stated, the lines were drawn, and a Demo- 
cratic primary in Harlem between two 
Negro candidates quickly became, in many 
of its overtones, a racial contest. The most 
highly publicized and perhaps least mean- 


‘ingful aspect of the racial nature of the 


campaign was a remark by Powerit made at 


Hulan Jack, Tammany’s principal Negro 
functionary and the Borough President of 
Manhattan, had better not walk the streets 
of Harlem, or “We won't do what the Com- 
munists did to the Nixons in South America, 
but we will make it mighty uncomfortable 
for them.” The NAACP quickly issued a 
public statement disassociating itself from 
this type of extreme racialism; Powst. and 
others of his supporters who had been at 
the meeting quickly claimed that it was 
said jokingly and was not meant to be, nor 
was it, taken seriously by the group that 
heard it. 

Strictly speaking, it was not a “racial” at- 
tack at all, in that Powe. made no discrimi- 
nation in his choice of targets: One was a 
white man, one a Negro. And in fact one of 
the main themes of PoweELt’s campaign, 
though it received far less publicity, was, as 
he declaimed at one rally, that the Negro 
today could not simply base his struggle 
against any one racial or political or geo- 
graphic group, but that “the enemies” now 
were “phony liberals-of both races.” . The 
deepest racial aspect of the campaign lay not 
in oratory but in the actual separation of 
sentiment and alinement for and against 
POWELL; every major Negro figure in Ameri- 
can life, from Philip Randolph to Sugar Ray 
Robinson, Th Marshall to Martin 
Luther King, were for him; the liberals of 
the white community who had most often 
been the Negroes’ allies were almost all 
against him. “That alliance,” wrote Murray 
Kempton in the liberal New York Post, “can 
never be the same.” 

At a fally at the Abyssinian Baptist 
Church after Tammany Hall had announced 
that it would run Harlem’s city councilman 
Earl Brown against PowrE.Lt in the Demo- 
cratic primary, Jackie Robinson stood before 
the packed assembly and expressed the 
terms in which so many Negroes saw the 
contest: 


“I don’t intend to get myself into politics. 
But I don’t believe this is a political issue 
between Dr. PowEt. and Zarl Brown. Brown 
is a fine man and he has done a fine job, 
but this can’t be a battle between Brown 
and Powett. This is a chance for Negro 
America to show its unity.” 

Tammany’s withdrawal of support from a 
Congressman whose district had shown mas- 
sive support for him during 17 years of po- 
litical life was the final affront—not only to 
Harlem but to Negroes everywhere who felt 
that political parties had used them, bossed 
them, and rarely consulted or respected them. 
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The heat of the campaign was as much 
stirred by resentment against Tammany as 
it was by enthusiasm for Powe... And 
Poweit himself, with his usual talent for 
finding and striking the nerve of any public 
issue, proclaimed: 
“The one main issue in this campaign is 
that the downtown political bosses shall rec- 
and respect with dignity the responsible 


not be, a battle between Brown and PowELL. 
It was a battle between Harlem and Tam- 


them now whom to vote for. Earl Brown, 
the mild-mannered, talented, and hard- 
working city councilman whom Tammany 
pushed into the role of political suicide 

Powe, later reflected on the nature 
of the battle: “I was an orphan in the whole 
damn thing.” 

And Powetit—as usual—was a symbol. 

It is Powewu’s particular political genius 
that he has managed to make himself a 
symbol—not only of the Negroes but more 
specifically of their protest—and that all of 
his public actions reinforce that image. 
There were many others who fought in the 
economic protests of Harlem in the thirties, 
but their names are largely forgotten now, 
and the one name remembered as the cham- 
pion of those times is ADAM PowELL. He lets 
no one forget it. 

In the spring of 1959 PowELL went to 
speak at a meeting of local 1199 of the Retail 
Drug Workers Union, which was fighting to 

the 30,000 workers—mainly Negro 
and Puerto Rican—of the city’s voluntary 
hospitals, most of whom were averaging less 
that $40 a week, sometimes for a 6-day 
week. Powe. had picketed with this union 
in the thirties when it organized the drug- 
stores in Harlem, and he told the audience 
of hospital workers who were fighting for 
union recognition: " 

“Tomorrow night at 6:30 when you walk 
the picket line at Knickerbocker Hospital, 
I am going to walk it with you--I am an 
old picket walker too. * * * 

“Oh, yes. That’s right,” rose up with the 
cheers from the crowd. 

When several hundred workers walked 
back and forth the next night. in front of 
Knickerbocker Hospital, Apam PowEL. walked 
with them, carrying a sign which said: “A 
$30 a week wage is a disgrace to our country.” 
When he left, he had to hold up his hands 
for silence to quell the spontaneous cheer 
that broke out. 

A few hours later Powe. walked into his 
political club on 145th Street, a large cigar 
in his mouth, and explained to a few of his 
workers that when he left the picket lines, 
“I went down to ‘21’ just to have a drink, but 
the people I was with made me stay for 
dinner.” 

Thus refreshed from the wars of the op- 
pressed with a dinner at “21,” Apam PowEL. 
sat down at the desk in front of the rows of 
folding chairs and prepared to serve his 
constituents. A columnist in the Negro 
paper, the Amsterdam News, had reported 
that week that PoweLt had been absent 
from these Monday club meetings for the 
past 4 weeks while busy consulting with 
Fidel Castro in Cuba. 

It is one of the inside Harlem complaints 
about Powe. that he spends too much time 
globetrotting to foreign political events in- 
stead of taking care of his own district. But 
his dramatic safaris have bolstered his image 
as a champion of the colored races every- 
where. He has made Harlem conscious of 
the struggle of colored peoples throughout 
the world, identified his own career with that 
larger struggle, and used it as a lever to 
prod the U.S. Government with the need for 
solving its own discrimination problems. 
“Men like Nasser and U Nu don’t give a damn 
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about natural gas or rigid price supports,” 
he has said, “but they do care about the way 
this country treats its black citizens.” 
PoweLt has dramatized the U.S. Negroes’ 
connection with the world’s colored popula- 
tion by participating in ceremonies of state- 
hood at Ghana, at the founding ceremonies 
of the West. Indies Federation, and, most 
importantly, at the Bandung Conference of 
Asian and African nations. The State De- 
partment sent no U.S. representative to 
Bandung, but Powe.Lt went on his own, held 
@ press conference with the Communist re- 
porters and befuddled them by saying that 
the Negro was making such progress in 
America that it was now a distinction to be 
a Negro in the United States. On his re- 
turn, the House of Representatives passed a 
special resolution praising him for his action 
at Bandung. As for his recent attentions to 
Cuba, Powe. says what happens there is of 
importance to the people of Harlem because 


_ there are thousands of Negroes from the 


West Indies in Oriente Province, “And be- 
sides, I think the people of my district are 
interested in freedom everywhere.” 

PowELL is often away on such junkets as 
the conference with Castro in Havana—but 
when he is home in Harlem he knows how 
to make the appearance go the farthest. At 
most political clubs the leader stations him- 
self in the back room and only grants entry 
to special cases. When PoweLt comes to his 
club he sits at the front of the room in full 
view. “I do it on purpose,” he says. “It 
gives the people a better feeling.” 

PoweE.u’s club is the outgrowth of his 
battle with Tammany, and the base of oper- 
ation for carrying out his pledge to destroy 
Massa Carmine DeSapio’s plantation philoso- 
phy that fills his log-cabin clubhouses with 
Yes-suh Uncle Toms. After his victory over 
Tammany in the primary, Powe. gave his 
support in the fall to Democrat Averell Har- 
riman in the New York gubernatorial race, 
in return for reinstatement in the Demo- 
cratic Party and the hope of preserving his 
benefits of seniority in Congress. But he 
reserved the right to war against the Tam- 
many district leaders who had opposed him, 
and has maintained the club for that pur- 


POWELL’s critics claim that before he mo- 
bilized the club for the Tammany war he 
was seen even less by his oonstituents, and 
that few people in the district even knew 
the address of his local congressional office. 
Even some of his supporters claim that he 
tries to do too much and does not spend 
enough time with the more unglamorous and 
routine work that a Congressman performs 
by being regularly available to the people 
of his district. Power.t’s concern with “the 
People” expresses itself in the capital-letter 
sense of the term. Perhaps the best analy- 
sis of his attitude is summed up in a story 
that he tells about himself: 

“A few years ago I took a Rorschach test. 
The doctor who analyzed it said: ‘There’s 
nothing wrong with you, except that you’re 
crazy about people, but unable to love an 
individual person.’ ” 

Yet Poweitut has the ranks behind him, 
and many of them who are quite aware of 
his shortcomings forgive him all else for his 
record on civil rights. The New York Times, 
which has often been very critical of Powe.u, 
declared once: “Even his most severe critics 
admit that he has done more to dramatize 
the civil-rights issue than any other man in 
modern times.” 

He has introduced more civil-rights legis- 
lation than any other Congressman—a total 
of 67 bills and 22 amendments on civil-rights 
issues during his 7 completed terms in Con- 
gress. Few of these measures have actually 
passed, but they have often been later incor- 
porated in party platforms, in omnibus civil- 
rights bills, and in changes of Government 
policy. Powe. describes the nature of his 
record in the House as an unrelenting pres- 
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sure to keep before Congress the question of 
civil rights and equality for all American 
citizens. His critics claim that he relies on 
nothing but oratory, and doesn’t do the hard 
spadework necessary to bring the issues to 
passage—but often his oratorical protests 
alone lead to quick and real accomplish- 
ments, 

A dramatic example of his successful use 
of this technique has been chronicled by 
Robert J. Donovan, the New York Herald 
Tribune correspondent who was given access 
to White House files to write his book on 
the inside story of the early years of the 
Eisenhower administration. On June 4, 
1953, POWELL sent an unexpected telegram to 
Eisenhower (the unexpected telegram is one 
of his favorite weapons) saying: “The hour . 
has arrived for you to decisively assert your 
integrity. ..-.” He said that while Ike was 
proclaiming the principles of nonsegregation 
in Federal institutions, his subordinates had 
“virtually countermanded” those principles: 
schools and other facilities were still segre- 
gated on many military bases, and 47 vet- 
erans hospitals still practiced segregation. 
Donovan said Ike was “put out” that 
Powe hadn’t consulted with him before 
sending a public telegram, but nevertheless 
dispatched an aid to confer with him. The 
aid pledged that action would be taken if 
POWELL would make a statement that he was 
satisfied that things would be changed. 
PoweL_L did, and things were changed. 
Donovan says that after this conference, 
“Segregation was soon abolished'on all Navy 
bases where it was still practiced. Indeed in 
the months to come the desegregation of all 
the Armed Forces, which had begun in the 
Truman administration, was for all practical 
purposes completed.” And the desegrega- 
tion of the veterans hospitals, which the 
NAACP had been fighting to accomplish for 
a number of years, was finally made fact. 

Powe LL is only one of four Negroes in the 
present Congress, and although he is un- 
doubtedly the best known, he has neither 
the longest tenure nor the best reputation 
as a legislator. WritL1am DAWSON, a Negro 
who is the Representative from Chicago’s 
South Side, has served in the House longer 
than Powe. and has often been called “the 
most influential Negro in Congress.” His ap- 
proach is almost the opposite of POwWELL’s— 
he is known as strictly a party man, and sel- 
dom raises his voice in the kind of individual 
protest that Powre..t has made a specialty. 
The difference in the two men is perhaps best 
summed up in a remark of Louis Lautier, 
Washington correspondent for the national 
Negro press association: “Whenever you talk 
to Dawson, it’s not supposed to be for publi- 
cation; when you talk to POWELL, every- 
thing’s for publication.” Dawson is known 
as a congressman’s congressman and has 
won respect and influence as a legislator 
through his hard work in the important 
routine and the unglamorous toil of com- 
mittee duties. 

PoWELL’s political nonconformity has 
earned him the opposition of most of his 
fellow members on the powerful House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, which is 
headed by North Carolina’s GraHam BARDEN. 
BarRDEN and the southern members of the 
committee have looked upon PowEL. with 
disfavor for the obvious reason of his mili- 
tant stand on civil rights. His switch to Ike 
in 1956, plus the Powell amendment to the 
school-construction bill, alienated him from 
the liberal members. This twin opposition 
cost him a subcommittee chairmanship 
which his seniority (he is the second-ranking 
member on the committee) entitled him to. 
When the new Congress convened in Febru- 
ary of 1959 the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee members voted to bypass the senior- 
ity rules and let Chairman Barpen make the 
assignments—which obviously meant no sub- 
committee chairmanship for Powet,t. When 
POWELL expressed his surprise that many of 
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his Democratic colleagues had voted against 
him on this, Representative JoHN H. DENT, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, snapped..back: 
“You are not nearly as surprised as we Dem- 
ocrats were when you announced that you 
would support Eisenhower in. 1956.” 

. On of the colleagues on the committee who 
felt that Powe. was treated unfairly pointed 
out privately that the liberals who were 
angry with him about the school amendment 
didn’t take into consideration the fact that 
the man who got the subcommittee chair- 
manship on labor PoWELL was entitled to by 
seniority was Pum LANDRUM, Democrat, of 
Georgia, who was against the entire Federal 
education bill, and has a stanch antilabor 
record to boot. This colleague went on to 
say that many of the committee’s members 
were critical of PowrLt because he doesn’t 
come often to hearings, “But there are a lot 
of people on the committee who don’t come 
any more than he does. I’m sorry that he 
doesn’t do more—he’s a brilliant man and a 
brilliant speaker, and he could do a lot more 
for his people. But then these are sins of 
omission or neglect and could be charged 
against any number of Congressmen. They 
certainly aren’t good reasons for depriving 
him of a chairmanship. If we have seniority 
rules we ought to use them.” 

On PowELv’s other committee, the House 
Committee on the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, he has a much better relationship with 
his colleagues, and this year was named as 
chairman of its Committee on Mines and 
Mining. “The atmosphere is completely dif- 
ferent on that committee,” PowELL says. 
“We get alone fine. I just don’t have much 
to do with the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee—it’s humiliating. ’ 

Though Dawson may be more respected 
among all his colleagues, it is Powett who 
has established himself as the main voice 
for his people in Washington—not only in 
behalf of the Negroes of Harlem, but 
throughout the country. Louise Dargan, 
PowEL.’s Washington secretary, says that 
nearly half of their office mail comes from 
people outside PowE.u’s own district—main- 
ly from Negroes in the South. Of the Ne- 
groes in Congress, Dawson no doubt has the 
most legislative power; he is the workhorse. 
PowELL—once again—is the symbol. 

The PoweLtt symbol is many sided, and 
includes not only the aspect of protest for 
Negro rights, but the possibility of high- 
style living—financially, educationally, and 
socially—for a Negro in present-day Amer- 
ican society. The motto of the Abyssinian 
Baptist Church last year was “joyous living,” 
and as a leading practitioner of that creed, 
its pastor has come under heavy criticism, 
though mostly from outside his own com- 
munity. Julian Mayfield, who has written 
several recent novels about life in Harlem, 
says: “Anyone who thinks they can hurt 
PowELL by criticising his trips to Europe and 
his sports cars is just out of touch with Har- 
lem. The people are proud of that, and 
anyone who criticized him for it would only 
drive the people closer to him.” 

POWELL always answers back frankly in 
defense of his way of life—in all its as- 
pects—as- was illustrated recently on a 
television interview with the probing TV 
reporter, Mike Wallace: 

Wallace: Newsweek continues to say: 
“He [PowEL.] is and always has been a great 
one for the ladies.” Now that is a News- 
week magazine comment. 

PoweELL (interrupting): Now, Mike, you 
are too, aren’t you? 

Wallace: Indeed, yes. 

POWELL: Yes, I thank you. 


Wallace: Uh, that is a comment about 
your style of living? 
(Pause.) 


POWELL: Yes, go ahead. 


Wallace: I’m curious to know your re- 
action. 
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PowELi: I have no reaction. I’m a nor- 
mel human being. ; 

In later recalling that exchange in the in- 
terview, Powerit. said that after the show 
Mike Wallace asked him why he got such 
a grin on his face when he was asked about 
the ladies. “I told Mike that I was thinking 
of the time when Hazel (Powe ..’s wife, the 
pianist Hazel Scott) was playing in Miami 
Beach and a reporter went up to her and 
said there were reports that I was going out 
with women in New York, and she said, 
‘Well, what do you think he is, a homo- 
sexual?’ ”’ 

POWELL is still married to Hazel Scott, 
his second wife, and although she is living 
in Paris, PowELL has told reporters that they 
are “on the friendliest terms.” 

“People criticize me for being a high- 
liver,” POWELL says, “and say that I’m a 
minister and yet I’ve been divorced, and 
that I like my wine and women. Well, take 
@ man like Paul Tillich, who is a capstone of 
Protestantism. No one condemns Tillich for 
being a high-liver, but he’s been divorced 
too and there was an article about him in 
Time that said he fashioned much of his 
philosophy in drinking sessions. Even said 
he keeps a bottle of brandy in his desk— 
Hennessy, they said.” Powe. smiled. “Per- 
sonally, I prefer Cordon Bleu. 

“By the way,” PowrL.i asked, “Do you 
know Tillich’s work? My Easter sermon was 
about his philosophy of religion.” 

PowELL never hesitates to introduce the 
most complex intellectual concepts in his 
sermons, and the congregation is often 
stirred to revival-meeting fervor by a pres- 
entation of the latest ideas in philosophy, 
sociology, or theology. 

Rather than the threat of damnation 
after death of the hope of eternal reward, 
PowWELL’s sermons, like his political speeches, 
are centered on the promise of fulfillment 
in the here and now. And also like his 
political speeches, his sermons preach the 
doctrine of nonconformity: 

“We Americans live a dull life. We punch 
the clock and we turn on the TV and the 
hi-fi and that’s it. The women’s magazines 
even plan your meals for you now. We have 
whole lives planned for us—I tell you, break 
the shackles of routine and dullness and act 
as an individual. Start daring, start being 
imaginative. If a thousand people are walk- 
ing — file, that’s the signal to break 
ranks.” 


PoWELL’s own use of that doctrine was ex- 


plained most revealingly in an interview in 
his office at the back of the Abyssinian 
church. Leaning back in the chair behind 
his desk, Powe. puffed on a cigarilio and 
answered questions with the carefree frank- 
ness and flamboyance he has made his 
trademark (pausing to say once: “I don’t 
mind being called ‘flamboyant’—that’s a 
kind of antichrist term among the cult of 
mediocrity”). When asked if he still in- 
tended to run for mayor of New York, or 
some other high city office, as- he had an- 
nounced in December of 1958 in the New 
York Herald Tribune, Power. said: 


“I don’t ever intend to run for city office. 


I say things like that just to keep the boys 
off balance. Just like when I said recently 
that I might support Lynpon JouNson for 
President. Most things in politics today, in 
fact in our whole society, are dull and rou- 
tine and predictable. As Samuel Hoffen- 
stein once wrote, most people’s motto is, 
‘Come weal or come woe, my status is quo.’ 
It’s the cult of mediocrity—you have to 
shake ’em out of it.” 

PowELL took a puff on his cigarillo and 
smiled expansively. “My philosophy is, 
don’t let 'em be at ease in Zion.” 

The greatest hope for changing the status 
quo in race relations, Powr.t said, lies in 
the South: 

“More and more I’m coming to realize 
that the northern liberal is increasingly 
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hypocritical and the southern liberal is in- 
creasingly honest. Negroes know this; Ne- 
groes accept this. I have great hopes for 
something daring to happen in the South. 
The day a white stands up in the South 
who has enough stature and talks the truth, 
you'll see a new day. The future of the 
Nation rests on how the Negro and the 
white in the South move out of their orbit 
and thrust ahead to a new pinnacle. I 
believe the future of America resides in the 
South, in the daring relationship of the 
whites and Negroes.” 

As for his own role in the future and its 
battles, Powe. said: 

“I’ve been in public life for 29 years— 
that’s a long time—and I’ve just about had 
it. Integration is almost a fait accompli in 
the schools. The next fight is in housing, 
and that will come in the next 5 years. I 
think the ball is rolling now and I don’t 
think anyone can stop it. There are a few 
last things I'd like to do, though—for one 
thing, unite the Negroes and the Puerto 
Ricans. 

“Another thing Yd like to do is see some 
of the younger fellows raised up into leader- 
ship in Harlem; and, also, force the labor 
movement in New York City to get its per- 
spective again regarding the Negro. The 
Negro has been pushed aside by the big ‘lib- 
eral’ union.” 

As Powe. talked of the “few last things” 
he wanted to do, he hardly looked like a man 
who had reached the end of his career. He 
appears much younger than his 50 years, and 
only the first scattered shots of gray in his 
black mustache and his thick black hair give 
any clue of advancing years. Yet he has had 
a good deal of trouble with his health for a 
man his age: 

“I'm not a particularly well man, you 
know. I need 10 hours’ sleep a night. I’ve 
had heart attacks in 1947, 1952, and 1957— 
not coronaries though, not really serious, 
The doctors say it’s due to overtaxing, over- 
work.” . 

When the questions were over, Powett led 
the way ovt to the two-tone brown station 
wagon belonging to the Abyssinian Baptist 
Church and drove down 125th Street. As we 
passed the Alhambra Theater, Powe. slowed 
the car and pointed a finger: “You see that 
movie? Up until about 15 years ago, Ne-« 
groes who went there had to sit in the bal- 
cony.” 

The station wagon picked up speed again, 
gliding past the neon lights of the main drag 
of Harlem. It is a Harlem that still remem- 
bers when its own people had to sit in the 
balcony in their own neighborhood theater, 
a Harlem that is tired of humility as well as 
humiliation, and found in the man behind 
the wheel of the station wagon a spokesman 
to shout its pent-up protest to a world that 
had so long failed to listen. 





Anniversary of Birth of Gen. Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 12 we celebrated the anniver- 
sary of the birth of Gen. Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko, the Polish general and na- 
tional hero who came to America to fight 
under George Washington in the Revo- 
lutionary War. To the high-school stu- 
dents of history, Tadeusz Kosciuszko is 














of the European officers 
America to fight for the 
cause of freedom. In his own native 
land of Poland, he was the military lead- 
er leading his countrymen in battles 
against the powers which were parti- 
tioning his country. 

Mr. Speaker, today as never before, he 


marked the history of the Polish people. 
At the present time, when Poland is 
under the domination of the hated Soviet 
imposed Communist rule, Kosciuszko re- 
mains a vivid source of inspiration and 
a constant source of strength to the 
people of Poland in their determination 
to some day enjoy the blessings cf free- 
dom. 





Criticism’s Critics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
editorial “Criticism’s Critics,” appearing 
in the Washington Post of February 14, 
1960, which I include in my remarks, is 
sound and timely. 

As the editorial states: 

The attempts to stigmatize the exercise of 
criticism are far more frightening than the 


bogeys of a garrison State which apologists 
are-so fond of making. 


It would be a sad day for America if 
the efforts of some Republicans were suc- 
cessful in silencing voices who do not 
completely agree with the President on 
what policies relating to our national de- 
fense are for the national interest of our 
country. 

When dedicated Americans are trying 
to arouse public opinion to the necessity 
of increasing our national defense, to 
accuse them of “politics” is not only 
dangerous, but is a sign of weakness on 
the part of the administration. 

The American people are entitled to 
all of the facts and information possible, 
together with information as to the mili- 
tary strength and power of the Soviet 
Union, in order to form a sound public 
opinion. 

When charging “politics” Republicans 
should answer the question “Are Gen- 
erals Taylor, Gavin, and others playing 
“politics” in their effort to warn and 
alert our people?” 

In the national interest Republicans 
are playing a dangerous game when they 
play this type of politics. 

The editorial follows: 

CRrITICISM’s CRITICS 

President Eisenhower has always disliked 
wrangles, and it is hardly surprising that 
he deplores the controversy aroused by criti- 
cism of the defense effort. In this criticism 
no one has questioned the President’s own 
sincerity in doing what he thinks right. 
What has been questioned is Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s judgment about the measures nec- 
essary to maintain American and 
about the military expenditure the country 
can stand. In contrast with the proposed 
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$41 billion military budget, the United States 
in fiscal 1953 sustained a military budget of 
$51 billion when the gross national product 
was some $100 billion less than it is today. 

The argument frequently advanced by 
others that such criticism is injuring the 
country is more serious—and specious. 
Vice President Nrxon—whose condemnation 
of a “numbers game” in missiles is in inter- 
esting contrast, as Senator HumpHrey has 
pointed out, to his own performance of 4 
few years ago on loyalty-security cases—has 
opined that too much talk about the United 
States becoming a second-class power might 
cause a potential enemy to miscalculate. 
Senate Minority Leader. Dmxsen observed 
after a White House conference the other 
day that security “should be safeguarded” 
and that “the comment on the submarines 
we have compared to the Soviet Union, the 
number of ships in different categories com- 
pared to the Soviet Union, the discussion of 
‘bases—I don’t think that these things ought 
to be paraded across the front page.” 

Such premises seem to us fallacious on two 
counts. The first is the notion that the Rus- 
sians are being treated to a lot of informa- 
tion they do not already have. If their intel- 
ligence is half as good as there is reason to 
think that it is, they have a pretty accurate 
knowledge of what the United States pos- 
sesses in military capacity. 

The second is the implication, connected 
with the above notion, that such knowledge 
should be secreted. It may be important to 
safeguard the details of weapons, but in the 
broad sense a deterrent is only as good as a 
potential adversary believes it to be. Most 
of the criticism of American defenses con- 
cerns inadequacies two or three years hence, 
some of which may yet be remedied. If 
present military power is as great as defense 
Officials say that it is, then the administra- 
tion ought to want the Russians to know 
about it. That is the way to prevent mis- 
calculation. 

Some of the criticism may indeed be 
wrongly based or ill-informed. But for ad- 
ministration spokesmen to imply that criti- 
cism of the defense program is therefore 
destructive—or to insinuate as Gen«ral 
Twining did the other day that there is some- 
thing disloyal in questioning the perform- 
ance—is to assume a degree of sacrosanc- 
tity and infallibility that Americans have not 
customarily accorded their national leader- 
ship. 

How, pray tell, are persons who are just as 
sincere in their concern for the country as 
the President is in his to attempt to increase 
the defense effort except through public com- 
ment and discussion? The attempts to stig- 
matize the exercise of criticism are far more 
frightening than the bogeys of a garrison 
state which apologists are so fond of invok- 
ing. 





Anniversary of Abraham Lincoln 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Feb- 
ruary 12 marked the anniversary of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln. Perhaps no 
other American has represented the 
principles of truth and honesty more se 
than Lincoln. Little children in their 
grammar school classes learn early of the 
hardships that were Lincoln’s and how he 
fought to educate himself and make of 
himself a better man. 








February 15 


He exemplified the courage and con- 
viction of somebody who wants to go 
someplace. He proved that a person can 
rise even from the very humblest begin- 
ning. Sacrifice played a great role in 
Lincoln’s life. 

It was 100 years ago that he was elected 
to the highest office in the land—the 
President of the United States. Amid 
dissenters and those who called him a 
rube from the prairies of Illinois, he rose 
above these people and served brilliantly 
and wisely. He never will be forgotten. 

At this time, it might be well for all 
Americans, especially elected officials 
who are probably more in need of ex- 
ample than anyone else, to read of Lin- 
coln’s life which was full of devotion to 
the people and the task to which they 
elected him. 





Silver and Copper Interplay 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article by Herbert Bratter which ap- 
peared in the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle of December 10, 1959. Mr. 
Bratter, an expert in the field of money 
and precious metals, titled his article 
“Copper Strikes Bring Silver Issues to 
the Fore Again.” 

The article follows: 

Because the copper strikeshave shut down 
mines, smelters, and refineries through 
which U.S. newly mined silver finds its way 
to the market, the white metal, nowadays 
used in a growing number of industrial 
products, has become scarce, the Treasury 
has been called upon to supply large 
amounts of silver tq industry and mining 
interests are busy behind the scenes trying 
to make something out of the situation. 

Were it not for Treasury sales of silver 
to industry, the latter today would have to 
fill its needs from imported metal. The in- 
tensified demand would cause world silver 
prices to rise. American mining interests 
would be happy to see that happen. But the 
sales which the Treasury is making to indus- 
try by virtue of powers granted by a 1946 
law have the result of keeping the world 
price of silver from rising. This riles the 
silver bloc in the Senate. The miners.desire 
a two-step program: (1) Stop Treasury sales 
to industry, thus making industrial consum- 
ers buy their silver on the open market at 
free market prices; (2) compel the Treasury 
to issue silver certificates against all the 
“free silver” it now holds, with the result 
that it will have to go into the open market 
and buy whatever silver is needed for sub- 
sidiary coinage and pay for it the going 
market price. 

Apart from mining interests here and 
abroad, developments affecting silver are be- 
ing watched by manufacturers—the so-called 
silver users—and by commodity traders. 
The silver users, who are organized in an 
association, were behind the 1946 law that 
first empowered the Treasury to sell silver to 
industry. They, of course, oppose the propo- 
sition that the Treasury cease selling un- 
monetized silver to industry at 91 cents an 
ounce so long as silver purchase laws are on 
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the statute books. What would please silver 
traders, particularly members of the Com- 
modity Exchange, Inc., would be repeal of 
the silver transactions tax which was en- 
acted in 1934 as part of the Silver Purchase 
Act. That 50 percent tax made it impossible 
to continue trading in silver futures, which 
is the business of the Commodity Exchange. 
Prior to 1934, during the period when silver 
purchases were being advocated in the Con- 
gress, the Commodity Exchange provided a 
futures market where demand and supply 
could be paired off by producers, users, specu- 
lators and governments with demonetized 
metal to sell. 


WHAT THE MINING CONGRESS WANTS 


Although mining interests have been sub- 
sidized for years they never relax their efforts 
to go out after more. A resolution passed 
by the American Mining Congress in Septem- 
ber seeks to get the Treasury to stop selling 
silver to industry at anything less than $1.29 
an ounce, as compared with its selling price 
of 91 cents. If the Treasury acceded, the 
price of silver all over the world would rise. 
The resolution asks that this step be taken 
to preserve “the Treasury’s dwindling supply 
of free silver for future subsidiary coinage 
requirements.” 

But the very next sentence in the AMC 
resolution asks Congress to monetize all pres- 
ently held “free silver,” which means freez- 
ing it by issuing silver certificates against it 
and putting them into circulation. If that 
were done, the silver would not be used for 
making subsidiary coins. That is the 
miners’ purpose: to freeze the silver. 

At the September meeting an officer of the 
New Park Mining Co. proposed that the Gov- 
ernment pay western miners $1.29 an ounce 
“to encourage production of additional 
needed silver” and simultaneously “elimi- 
nate a special sales price to selected buyers” 
in industry. Sales of free silver, he added, 
“artificially affect the world market price, 
penalizing the miner.” No mention was 
made of the fact that the world price of 
silver has been artificially affected for years, 
due to silver purchase legislation, to the 
benefit of silver miners and other silver 
Sellers everywhere. 


Naturally, the silver users object to any 
steps which would increase the price of silver. 
Any increase in the return or price received 
by U.S. mine producers of silver, they say, 
would cause the world price of the metal to 
rise as well. A 10-cent-an-ounce increase, 
while putting $3,500,000 into the pockets of 
a few big copper-lead-zinc-silver mining 
companies, would cost U.S. industrial users 
$10 million a year. Of the latter sum, $6,- 
500,000 would go to foreign suppliers, includ- 
ing the U.S.S.R. At a time when the Admin- 
istration is exerting itself to restore balance 
in our international payments, an unneces- 
sary increase in the price paid for foreign 
silver makes no sense, 

With silver bullion increased 10 cents an 
ounce, consumers of silverware and other 
products using silver would find themselves 
paying still more, allowing for markups. 
Thus, a proposal which would curtail market 
supplies and add to the money supply—as 
the American Mining Congress wants to do— 
would be doubly inflationary. 

Normally, when the price of a commodity 
is increased, there is a tendency for produc- 
tion of that commodity to increase. But a 
higher price for silver would not exert a 
corresponding stimulus to mine production 
for the simple reason that the bulk of our 
silver comes as a byproduct of other non- 
ferrous metals. In most such mines the 
prices of copper, lead, or zinc, are much more 
important than the price of silver. 

INDUSTRIAL USES GROWING 


As one close observer puts it, the industrial 
demand for Treasury silver has been running 
wild this year. The copper strikes have not 
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only shut off domestic newly mined supplies, 
but also foreign supplies, since customarily 
foreign ores and concentrates containing sil- 
ver are treated in plants in this country. 

Several times in recent years the Treasury 
has felt it desirable to use its legal power to 
sell surplus silver to industry, but never 
heretofore on the current scale. Demand 
for Treasury silver started in March, when 
nearly 3 million ounces were required. The 
next 5 months demand fluctuated between 
1:6 and 3 million ounces; In September the 
Treasury authorized sale of 4,500,000 ounces 
to industry; and in October 6,300,000 ounces. 

Time was when the chief uses of silver 
were for coins, tableware and jewelry. The 
fast development of photography, including 
motion pictures, has resulted in an annual 
consumption of about 30 million ounces of 
Silver by that industry alone. Overall con- 
sumption in US. arts and industries during 
recent years has run in the neighborhood of 
90 million to 100 million ounces a year, but 
the proportion going into silverware has 
been declining, thanks in part to the popu- 
larity of stainless steel, while that used by 
industry has been growing. 

Today not a missile goes aloft from Cape 
Canaveral, not a jetplane from Idlewild that 
does not contain some silver. A good 25 mil- 
lion or more ounces of silver are used each 
year in the United States in the form of 
solders and brazing alloys in refrigerators 
and air conditioners, electric appliances, air- 
craft and rockets. About 19 million ounces 
are estimated to go into electric contacts in 
appliances and electronic equipment. More 
than 1 million ounces are said to be con- 
sumed in ceramic colors and pigments. 
About 11% million ounces are used in making 
silver-zinc batteries for jet aircraft, missiles, 
and portable TV’s; and silver-cadmium bat- 
teries for portable. equipment. Also, silver 
goes into such miscellaneous products as 
mirrors, pharmaceuticals, dental alloys, plat- 
ing of fine copper wires, medical and scien- 
tific instruments. 

In certain high-temperature applications, 
as in space vehicles, silver is ideal. The im- 
portance of the Treasury’s surplus, or “free 
sliver” stocks is thus apparent at a time 
when regular sources are inaccessible. 

About two-thirds of silver consumed by 
U.S. arts and industries today goes into in- 
dustrial products. Research is finding new 
uses every year. During World War II new 
brazing alloys of silver were developed by 
Handy & Harman. The automobile, the air- 
plane, and the telephone, for example, all 
call for the use of silver in their structure. 
And the demand for silver in high tempera- 
ture applications in guided missiles, jet, and 
rocket aircraft has soared. 

Silver is a noble and versatile metal. It 
resists corrosion and so is ideal for chemi- 
cal vessels and the lining of metal cans. 
Silver nitrate is used in hair dyeing and 
making indelible inks. Extremely ductile, 
a gram of silver may be drawn out into a 
wire 180 meters long. Malleable, silver may 
be beaten into a leaf 0.00025 millimeters 
thin. In making phonograph records a thin 
deposit of silver is employed in making the 
matrix. 

STEADY DEMAND FOR COINS 


The quantity of silver consumed in U.S. 
coinage is large and the need grows both as 
the population and business increases, but 
also as coins are worn through circulation 
or lost. Actual consumption of silver in 
mint coinage operations varies in accordance 
with both public needs and the convenience 
of the mint bureau. From time 
the mints make silver coins for stockpile, 
as it were, anticipating future needs. Dur- 
ing the last 10 fiscal years 383 million 
ounces of silver have been consumed in the 
production of U.S. subsidiary silver coins. 
While this gives an average of 38.3 million 
ounces a year, the actual figures range from 


to time 
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less than 11 million ounces in fiscal year 1950 
to 60.4 million in 1964. 


Silver used in the manufacture of US. 





subsidiary coins (dimes, quarters, and 
half dollars) 
[In millions of fine ounces] 
SON so once acne dtp eas eee ecient 10.8 
LOG iiign cetieidnpandiiiawshclindanal 30.9 
1968. Seticcnuntas dite cponebaaende 56.3 
WOGB divnkccuscicsoak iimennctensanent 56. 1 
De io ccs ein eciaenninetntincy eeu 60.4 
TODS iis cee hitnckd aig dnieepeiinn cam attnds 16.8 
OEE. ceptanseiinionsneindapgastentenseante 17. 
TOG iin din cc cesoeerneeiircsntialinnereinan 48.0 
Wn nwo nod cammbaninelinianineenaglnaae 49.4 
WOOG ss oe ceicnacoo be cee oneal 36. 5 
"OCR i eee inn amnonten 382.6 


For many years the Treasury has been 
able to meet its coinage.needs by drawing 
on free silver in its general fund. It has not 
had to go out into the open market. to buy 
silver. 

UPS. AND DOWNS OF TREASURY'S FREE SILVER 


The free silver held by the Treasury, that 
is, the silver bullion not required as back- 
ing for outstanding silver certificates, has 
fluctuated considerably over the postwar 
years. If the supply of free silver ever 
should be exhausted and the Treasury 
should have no way of replenishing the sup- 
ply, future coinage needs of the U.S. Mints 
would have to be supplied by purchases on 
the silver market. 

In mid-1945 the stock of free silver in 
the Treasury was about 696 million ounces, 
The lend-leasing of silver to allied govern- 
ments was not yet completed. In July 1946, 
when the free-silver stock was down to 
about. 216 million ounces, Congress passed 
the second Green Act, authorizing the 
Treasury to sell silver bullion to industry. 
Substantial industry purchases of Treasury 
free silver have occurred on four main oc- 
casions, when market supplies were reduced 
by strikes or by heavy purchases for coinage 
by Saudi Arabia and France. 

The Treasury provides an unlimited mar- 
ket for newly mined domestic silver and the 
part thereof which represents selgnorage 
(profit to the Treasury) is added to the free 
silver stock. However, by the end of 1954, 
the free silver was down to only 13.7 million 
ounces. Since then, owing to the return of 
silver by governments to which it had been 
lend-leased during the war for coinage pur- 
poses, the Treasury’s free-silver supply was 
194 million ounces on October 22, 1959. 
Some 24 million ounces of returned lend- 
lease silver still being processed on Septem- 
ber 30 had not yet entered the free silver 
account. 


Free silver in the Treasury on selected dates 
[in millions of fine ounces} 


SUBS Be, 1908. can acenedidinnadn neice nnn 696 
SURG Fe, TGS se A ieies rend ctenen aie “219 
PRT Be, COONS eeccenctndsrescetirtasetenioahteanainitedl 170 
SUE Sy Bethe bamniseenihianm munities 16 
SAS ee PE aie mon ae tindediiebannenen 14 
PTET OG. Ra ioe ieee ci ins perp lepctdicegpes ion behcaienas 55 
URI Uy, RUN Wi pierces b aecstthentatknaicn del eakineell 98 
PUNO TO, iia a criteeencnmniinrencesccdal 173 
June 30, 1959... ._. cide acanettecicaecneniioraiil 212 
OBR Ry PE nis ac nc snmaice bangitiae 194 
HOW THE TREASURY MAY REPLENISH ITS FREE 
SILVER 


The additions to the Treasury's free silver 
stocks arising from the seignorage on newly 
mined domestic silver turned over to the 
mints are of course limited. Whenever the 
price of silver is above the statutory price 
which the miners may demand of the Treas- 
ury, newly mined silver is sold on the open 
market. The receives domestic 
newly mined silver only when the price is 
not above the statutory price. Small 
amounts of “silver bullion ordinary,” ob- 
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tained through the refining of newly mined 
gold, also are added to the free silver account. 

There is another way by which the Treas- 
ury may add several hundred million ounces 
of silver to the stock available to it for the 


$2 billion of currency in the 
form of silver certificates are in circulation, 
forced on the public by the strategic power 
of the silver bloc in the Congress, 
particularly in the Senate, under the silver 
legislation of 1878, 1890, 1918, 1933 (Execu- 
1934, 1939, 1946, etc. 


certificates are 1,741 million ounces of silver. 
Of this, about 515 million ounces represents 
silver certificates of $5 and $10 denomina- 
tions. If all these 5’s and 10’s were replaced 
by Federal Reserve notes, the 515 million 
ounces of silver would be released for trans- 
fer into the free silver account. Unfortu- 
nately, the Federal Reserve System may not 
issue. Federal Reserve notes in $1 and $2 
denominations. It would take only a simple 
act of Congress to similarly release for use 
the other 1,227 million ounces of certificate- 
reserve silver which today lies idle in Gov- 
ernment vaults because no one wants to 
handle it. 

There is nothing in the law to prevent the 
Treasury from withdrawing silver certificates 
from circulation. The reserve silver released 
by such withdrawal of course was monetized 
when the certificates were first issued. On 
the Treasury books, therefore, it would be 
entered in the free-silver account at its 
“monetary value” of $1.29 an ounce. Were 
the Treasury to sell any such silver to in- 
dustry at. any price less than $1.29 it would 
be incurring aloss. But the Treasury’s sub- 
sidiary coinage needs are another matter. 
The subsidiary coins have a lower silver con- 
tent than standard silver dollars. The 
“monetary value” of silver in subsidiary coins 
is $1.38 an ounce. If the withdrew 
silver certificates from circulation and used 
their silver backing in making 10 cent, 25 
cent, and 50 cent coins, it would chalk up a 
profit, the difference between $1.29 and $1.38 
an ounce. c 


AN UNSUSPECTED WINDFALL COMING 


Thirty years ago last July the Govern- 
ment began substituting the present size 
banknotes for larger size ones. Now, a full 
generation later, more than $31 million of 
large-size silver certificates and Treasury 
notes of 1890 have failed to turn up. Most 
of them may be considered lost. Yet by 
law the Treasury is holding for the redemp- 
tion of these notes some 31 million standard 
silver dollars containing in the aggregate 
over 24 million ounces of silver. Legislation 
has been introduced for the administration 
which would authorize the Treasury to 
write off, in effect, the certificates believed 
to be permanently lost. The Treasury 
would then be free to issue new certificates 
agaitist the silver thus freed. If the new 
certificates are issued in $5 and $10 denom- 
inations, the procedure mentioned in the 
above paragraph would be open to the Treas- 
ury. 

WARTIME LEND-LEASED SILVER RETURNS 


As authorized by the Congress, the U.S. 
lend-leased nearly 411 million ounces of 
silver to eight foreign governments for coin- 
age purposes during the fiscal years 1943-46. 
Having in mind the experience with the 
Pittman Act of 1918, under which monetary 
silver was sold to India with the proviso 
that the United States would replace every 
ounce of the metal after the war by pur- 
chases on the open market, the silver Sen- 
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ators of World War II days insisted that 
the silver lend-leased be. replaced by the 
recipient countries. Apparently the Sen- 
ators believed that those countries would 
have to buy substantial amounts of silver 
on the market, thus boosting the postwar 
price of silver. 

But it did not work out that way. Rather 
than buy silver in the market, lend-lease 
debtor countries decided to call in coins 
from domestic circulation and thereby ac- 
cumulate the sliver they were obliged to re- 
turn to the United States. In place of the 
s.iver coins so withdrawn those countries 
issued either silver coins of lower fineness or 
other types of coins. The return of the lend- 
lease silver moreover rescued the Treasury 
from a corner into which the silver mining 
interests saw the Treasury being driven. 

As shown in the table of free-silver stocks 
accompanying this article, these had shrunk 
from 219 million ounces in mid-1946 to only 
14 million by the end of 1954. With the 


‘mint bureau consuming silver for coinage 


at an average annual rate of 38 million 
ounces, it would have been only a question 
of time before the Treasury would have had 
to go into the open market and buy silver 
for coinage; or so it seemed to some. With 
the return of lend-lease silver, by June 1959, 
the free silver was again up to 212 million 
ounces. This source of replenishment of 
Treasury free silver is, however, drawing to 
an end. Of the 411 million ounces lend- 
leased, 375 million had been returned by 
September 30, 1959. Still due are only about 
14 million ounces from Pakistan, which, 
created after the war, assumed part of India’s 
silver debt, and Saudi Arabia, which owes 
some 21 million ounces. The 35 million 
ounces still due to be returned by these two 
countries will be enough to keep us in dimes, 
quarters, and half dollars for about 1 year. 


Lend-lease silver shipments, by countries 
[In millions of ounces] 


Pe is dich ctlesteiaeiticigeicmes an es epinmereienictntalicnds 11.8 
EN aac ate eas tn ines to sin icin .3 
iit na dingittcemasicenaice ees 5.4 
ahaa aan iat hienc alten nis ine tdi ca len sh 2 
i dia sane ts aibltnt me podbelatiidae 1226.0 
PO ii ccnvodwt ccunighabaaticnd 56..7 
I I a clinic ho oe pis lca waa 222.3 
United Kingdom--.-..........-.--... 88.1 

a he ance cries ete Siig wintinaiees 410.8 


1 Original loan to India divided for return 
as follows: India 172.5 million ounces; Paki- 
stan 53.5 million ounces. India’s portion has 
all been returned. 

2 Slightly over 1 million ounces of this were 
lost in shipment and hence are not due for 
return. No lend-lease silver has yet been 
replaced by Saudi Arabia. 


DATA SHOW SUBSIDY TO MINING INDUSTRY 


At times of shortage in the silver market, 
when the Treasury feels it necessary to sell 
silver to industrial users, the domestic mines 
are able to sell their product in the open 
market at better than the Treasury’s statu- 
tory price for newly-mined domestic silver, 
which is 904% cents. Whenever the market 
price is less than that, it is to the mines’ 
advantage to sell to the Treasury. To the 
extent that the market price is less than the 
Treasury's buying price, the mines are sub- 
sidized. That they have availed themselves 
of the subsidy is indicated by the figures for 
Treasury purchases of newly-mined silver. 
Industrial users also are subsidized when the 
Treasury sells them silver unobtainable 
otherwise, or unobtainable at as good a 
price. 

Following are the figures since fiscal year 
1950. For convenience of reference, sales by 
the Treasury to industry are shown in a 
parallel column. Some of the sales were 
made to other Government agencies for ex- 
perimental purposes, the manufacture of 
medals, etc. 
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Domestic newly mined silver purchases and 
sales by the Treasury to industry and 
other (act of July 31, 1946) 

[In millions of fine ounces] 
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1 8,543 ounces. 

2 2,326 ounces. 

32,513 ounces. 

# 36,455 ounces. 

Under the 1946 act almost 10 times as 
much silver has been bought from domestic 
mines as has been sold by the Treasury to 
industrial users and other Government 
agencies. 

Miners complain that Treasury sales to in- 
dustry “compete with newly mined domestic 
silver.” So they do. It is ironical to hear 
the miners complain over the subsidizing 
of silver users with silver the Treasury ac- 
quired in subsidizing the mines. Silver 
which the mines were unwilling to sell to 
industry because, by a law they had put on 
the books, they could get a higher price for 
it from the Treasury they now (later) ob- 
ject to the Treasury’s selling to industry at 
the same price. Silver mining, which has 
been benefiting from subsidies since 1878, 
has the nerve to complain that “Treasury 
sales of silver are interfering with the oper- 
ation of the laws of supply and demand.” 


TREASURY SALES TO INDUSTRY 


From mid-1954 through October 1959 in- 
dustrial users of silver have bought about 
13.4 million ounces from the Treasury. 
Monthly sales have ranged from as little as 
2,000 ounces to as much as 56.8 million 
ounces. The latter figure was recorded in 
the first 23 days of October 1959 and is at- 
tributable to the closing of mines, smelters 
and refineries by strikes. Sales by fiscal 
years have been as follows in millions of fine 
ounces: 


1968-66. 22 ee cediee nnn cneamenscesns 3 
POND a cewtennecensacésbenapesinee 10.3 
RONEN be ceceniwcnnsssecnsswacndpons 7.5 
TR FPR cn ccnmncndcucsdqucacanmasumen 0 

RB ie eee sce cdmscnsmccsconese 9.9 
RO  . cwcccenenccsadhccncqemtoneul 13,4 


12,028 ounces. 
2 Through Oct. 23. 


Copper strikes caused heavy demand for 
free silver sales by the Treasury in the sum- 
mer of 1955 as well as recently. Large de- 
mands also occurred in the fall of 1956, due 
to the delay in the arrival in London of 
Australian silver because of the closing of 
the Suez Canal as well as due to strikes. 

SILVER IN 5-CENT PIECES MAY BE WORTH 

EXTRACTING SOMETIME 


The ordinary “nickel” coin is made 75 per- 
cent of copper and 25 percent of nickel. 
The wartime shortage of those metals caused 
the Government to issue 5-cent pieces com- 
posed 35 percent of silver, 56 percent of cop- 
per and 9 percent of manganese. Nearly 49 
million fine ounces of silver were used in 
making such 5-cent coins from 1943 to 1946. 
Such coins were issued to a total face value 
of over $43 million and most of them 
are still outstanding. These silver-bearing 
“nickels” are a potential source of new sup- 
ply for the market. Those now outstanding 
contain more than 48 million ounces of 
silver. 

Theoretically, when the market price of 
silver is 88.9 cents an ounce, 20 of the war- 
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time 5-cent pieces contain $1 worth of silver. 
The price of silver now is about 91% cents 
an ounce. This means that 20 of the war- 
time 5-cent pieces contain about $1.15 worth 
of silver, plus copper and manganese. Why 
are the coins then not being withdrawn from 
circulation and melted down for their me- 
tallic content? There is nothing illegal 
about it. The answer lies in the cost which 
would be entailed in culling the silver-bear- 
ing 5 cent pieces from circulation and ship- 
ping them to a processor for refining. It 
probably would cost more than 15 cents to 
get the $1.15 worth of silver out of 20 war- 
time “nickels.” The refining cost alone 
might be 3 cents per ounce of silver recov- 
ered, according to one estimate. 

But suppose the market price of silver 
rises a few more cents? The higher the 
price goes, the closer comes the time when 
melting the coins will be profitable. The 
silver-bearing 5-cent pieces are identifiable 
by a large letter P shown on one side. Ma- 
chines exist which will separate silver and 
nickel 5-cent pieces. Several are in use at 
the mints to help the Government withdraw 
worn silver “nickels” from circulation, If 
the price of silver rises enough, we may see 
schoolboys prospecting for silver in their 
piggy banks. 





Pan American Airways President Receives 
Defense Transportation Award 
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Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Defense Transportation Associa- 
tion recently presented to Mr. J. T. 
Trippe, president of Pan America World 
Airways, an award for his pioneering in 
air transport and for Pan American’s 
outstanding contributions to the na- 
tional defense. 

In accepting this award, Mr. Trippe 
sounded a warning that historically the 
nation which is first in transportation is 
usually first in world leadership and that 
as soon as a nation suffered from a sec- 
ond-class transportation system it be- 
came a second-rate power. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a newspaper 
article pointing up the features of Mr. 
Trippe’s talk, written by Gene Shumate 
and published in the Washington Daily 
News of February 10, 1960: 

Juan Trippe, president and board chair- 
man of Pan American World Airways, Inc., 
warned yesterday that the Nation that loses 
the No. 1 place in transportation loses world 
leadership. 

“Historically, this has been the case,” he 
said. And he said America today faces loss 
of its transportation leads. 

HONORED 

Mr. Trippe spoke before the National De- 
fense Transportation Association meeting at 
the Statler-Hilton, where he received an 
oe for pioneering in international. avia- 
tion, 

America started rising to transportation 
leadership, he said, when the Yankee clip- 
pers showed their heels to competition. 
This was followed by a vast network of rail- 
roads, a solid merchant marine, and finally 
civil aviation. 
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The danger Mr. Trippe sees to the U.S. po- 
sition in transportation boils down to this: 


The world transportation market is like 
one big melon. Foreign airlines, for in- 
stance, are together in smaller ad- 
ministrative units to get a bigger slice. 

Europair is forming. It'll be an associa- 
tion of six national airlines of countries in 
the European common market, joining to- 
gether to beat American competition. 

In recent years, U.S. air carriers have been 
competing with one another on parallel 
routes, giving foreign carriers a chance to 
take advantage of their weakened condi- 
tions. 

Aeroflot, the Russian airline, is now oper- 
ating in 16 countries, looking for more, “and 
will soon be knocking on our door,” Mr. 
Trippe said. 

He said what’s needed is for transporta- 
tion regulatory agencies to examine policy to 
determine if it’s wise for American-fliag car- 
riers to keep clobbering one another while 
foreign competition files away with the pas- 
sengers. 





Council Loses a Minority Voice 
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Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, James R. Frazier, who has an- 
nounced that he will not be a candidate 
for reelection to the San Leandro City 
Council, has been a good member of that 
council. He did not always agree with 
the majority members of the council 
and at times was accused of being an 
obstructionist but anyone who knew Jim 
Frazier realized that this was not the 
reason for the position he took. 

He is a conscientious man of strong 
convictions and is not afraid to stand up 
for what he believes is right. San Lean- 
dro is the better for having had a Jim 
Frazier on its city council. I know that 
even those who disagreed with him will 
admit that he was a fine public official 
guided only by the dictates of his con- 
science. I can understand why he wants 
to leave public office because I know his 
wife and family and his devotion to them 
is what prompted his decision. 

The following is an editorial that ap- 
peared in the San Leandro Morning News 
on February 9, 1960: 

Councit. Loses A MrInorITy Voice 

James R. Frazier, often a minority voice 
on the San Leandro City Council, has decided 
not to run for reelection. 

This saddens us, although we know Frazier 
has the best of reasons. He wants to spend 
more time with his family. 

It saddens us because he has been a good 
councilman. More cities could use men like 
him-on their councils. 

He is devoted to the idea of protecting the 
rights of the individual, with decisions based 
upon the law, not on the judgment of men. 

Frazier, who has served as district 4 coun- 
cilman for the last 6 years, believes the 
present council is a good one, although pos- 
sibly balanced too much in one direction. 

“And I think the next election (April 12) 
will make it even more so,” he added. 

Often a lonely dissenter, Frazier feels that 
there is a definite cleft in council power. 
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He places Mayor Jack Maltester and Council- 
men Valance Gill, William Swift and either 


ham will be reelected and that Candidate 
William Suerstedt will win the district 4 
seat. And Suerstedt, he believes, will side 
with the majority in most controversial 
issues. 

“The votes have been pretty scattered in 
the last few months,” he said, “because there 
hasn’t been any real hot political issue that 
would show lines of demarcation.” 

However, he recalls prior commission and 
board appointments that he opposed because 
he felt they were political payoffs. 

“It was mainly the paying off of political 
debts that caused the split early after the 
formation of the present council,” he said. 
“TI tried to pick the men on the basis of their 
qualifications, ability and willingness to 
serve.” 

He opposed the appointment of Suerstedt 
to the planning commission, now admits 
that Suerstedt is doing a good job. 

His philosophy of government? “Basical- 
ly,” he said, “it’s to protect the rights of the 
individual, with decisions based upon the 
law, not on the judgment of men. I think 
that many times we’ve let principle slip by 
for the sake of expediency.” 

He mentioned the controversial Parrott 
Street extension as an example. Frazier 
thought that the decision to extend Parrott 
from East 14th Street to Washington Avenue 
was made for the sake of bringing commer- 
cial development, rather than because it was 
needed to improve traffic circulation. 

“We said we needed the street for better 
circulation,” he said, “but emphasis was on 
getting the commercial development rather 
than the traffic circulation. Such thinking 
is wrong where a principle is violated.” 

Frazier said he once walked out of a closed 
meeting where the issue was being discussed. 
“E walked out because they tried to poll the 
Council,” he said. 

“If you establish a philosophy, you should 
live by it,” he added. “It’s not hard to live 
up to a principle.” 

Frazier’s biggest accomplishment, he be- 
lieves, was pushing through the rifle range 
at the foot of Davis Street. He worked hard 
over recreation commission opposition to 
get the range approved for the Optimist Club, 
which, among other things, conducts gun 
safety courses for youngsters. 

Frazier is not seeking reelection, because 
he wants to spend more time with his fam- 
ily: wife, Faith, sons, John, 644, and Carl, 3. 

“The work was very enjoyable, but the one 
danger of public office that you have to be 
aware of—this way of life actually becoming 
a way of life. You begin to like being in 
the public eye. It’s hard to shake once you 
get into it. You lose sight of a lot of other 
personal things.” 

James Frazier has served San Leandro well. 
We hate to see him bow out of city politics. 

At important times, he has provided the 
minority voice that is so essential to the 
workings of democracy. 





A Salute to the Boy Scouts of America 
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leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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District of Columbia in 1910, they have 
grown to the point where today there are 
more than 5 million active men and boys 
in the organization. 

Just about/ everyone knows the contribu- 
tions the Boy Scouts have made to society. 
However, we feel that Delmer H. Wilson 
summed it up extremely well when he ad- 
dressed the Palmetto Area Council in Rock 
Hill last month. 

Wilson, national director of the division 
of personnel of Boy Scouts, said: 

“Scouting isn’t just camping and tying 
knots. Scouting is taking a young boy in 
his formative years and teaching him the 15 
virtues of the scouting code. We teach them 
to pack these virtues into their lives so that 
they can draw on them in later years.” 

“We're also guiding them into citizenship 
in their early years. The boys are not just 
stumbling into citizenship. They're grow- 
ing into citizenship, not waiting to be good 
citizens when they’re adults. They're be- 
coming good citizens now.” 

We add our salute to the millions of Boy 
Scouts of America, past, present, and future. 
The first 50 years have been well spent in 
laying a solid foundation for a worthwhile 
organization, 





Telephone Tax 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Southwest 
Messenger Press, a community newspa- 
per in my district, is, I believe, a most 
thought-provoking commentary on a 
subject of great concern to us all: 

TELEPHONE TAX 

What would elimination of the 10 percent 
Federal excise taxes on phone service and the 
transportation of persons mean to you? It 
would mean savings which the taxpayer can 
actually see and feel, the Taxpayers’ Federa- 
tion of Illinois charged today, and a few ex- 
amples will illustrate this point. 

Using an actual householder’s phone bill 
(January 1960) elimination of the tax would 
mean a phone bill of $6.30 instead of $6.93— 
a saving of 63 cents on 1 month’s bill. Here 
is the computation: phone bill, $5.20 plus 
10-percent tax thereon of 52 cents; toll calls 
of $1.10 plus 10 percent thereon of 11 cents— 
total bill paid of $6.93 (which includes 63 
cents Federal tax). Over a year’s time, this 
phone user would be better off to the tune of 
$7.56. 

Again, using an actual example, let us see 
what the elimination of the 10-percent Fed- 
eral tax on the transportation of persons 
would mean to a John Smith. John makes 
a weekly trip from Springfleld to Chicago, 
and the price of such a round-trip coach 
ticket is $10.29. If the tax were nonexistent, 
he would pay $9.35, or 94 cents less. Over 
@ month’s period of time, he would have at 
least $3.76 more in his pocket; and, over the 
year he would have $48.88 more in his wallet 
to see an occasional show or bring most wel- 
come presents to his wife and children. 
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These taxes 
passed during the war years. The emer- 
gency has long since come and gone. It is 
estimated that these two taxes, if continued, 
would together produce $450 million in fiscal 
1961 revenues. 

Repeal, on the other hand, will result di- 
rectly In lower phone bills and transporta- 
tion costs, since the savings would be passed 
directly to the consumer. 


Were emergency measures 





The World Court 
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Mr. LINDSAY. I am receiving a cer- 
tain amount of mail on the subject of 
the President’s proposal, which is before 
the Senate to withdraw the Connally 
reservation relating to the jurisdiction of 
the International Court of Justice. I 
find that there is a great deal of mis- 
understanding about the original Senate 
resolution, adopted in 1946, calling for 
the deposit of a declaration accepting 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice and also about 
the Connally amendment itself. 

In the February 11 issue of the New 
York Herald Tribune there appears an 
excellent column on this subject by Wal- 
ter Lippmann. It is about as clear a 
commentary on the subject as I have 
seen, and I think I have read almost 
everything that has been written. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert Mr. 
Lippmann’s article in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE WorLD Court 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
has been holding hearings on a resolution 
which, curiously. and remarkably enough, 
was introduced by Senator HumMpHREY and 
has the ardent support of Vice President 
Nrxon. This, as Mr. K. might say, is an in- 
stance where a shrimp has whistled. 

The Humphrey resolution has the full 
backing of the administration and it is likely 
to command the support of the Democratic 
leadership There are, to be sure, dissenters 
who are seriously worried that the accept- 
ance of the resolution will be an abdication 
of American sovereignty. 

But they are a small minority as com- 
pared with the huge nonpartisan majority 
which includes so many of the leading law- 
yers of the country, 

The Humphrey resolution would repeal 
what is known as the Connally amendment 
to the original Senate Resolution 196. This 
resolution, which was adopted in 1946, called 
for the deposit of a declaration accepting 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. This is the court 
set up under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. The United States was perhaps its 
leading advocate. 

Before the Connally amendment was 
adopted the 1946 resolution said that “in 
relation to any other state accepting the 
same obligation” the United States accepts 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice “in all legal disputes” 
which come under four classes of cases. 

The International Court is to have com- 
pulsory jurisdiction in a dispute about (1) 
the interpretation of a treaty, (2) any ques- 
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tion of international law, (3) the existence 
of any fact which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of an international ob- 
ligation, and (4) the nature or extent of the 
reparation to be made for the breach of an 
international obligation. 

The 1946 Senate resolution says expressly 
where the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court shall not apply. Of these reserva- 
tions, the important one is that the Court 
shall not have jurisdiction in a “dispute with 
regard’ to matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States.” The question was then 
raised in the Senate as to how it was to 
be decided whether a matter is or is not 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

The Senate answered this question in 1946 
by accepting the Connally amendment which 
added six words to the original text. Be- 
cause of this amendment, the question of 
whether a matter is essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the United States 
is to be “determined by the United States.” 
This is the amendment that both Senator 
HuMpPHREY and Vice President Nixon want 
to repeal. 

As the law stands today, the U.S. Govern- 
ment has the right to exclude the Court 
whenever it desires to do so, without having 
to prove or to argue its position when it de- 
clares that the case is “domestic.” This 
means that while we have agreed to compul- 
sory jurisdiction in legal disputes, we have 
in fact reserved the right to stop the Court’s 
proceedings. As a result, no other nation 
with which we have a dispute can be com- 
pelled to come before the Court. What is 
sauce for the goose is also sauce for the 
gander. Under the Connally amendment we 
cannot be sued without our consent. But 
equally we cannot sue anyone else without 
his consent. 

This reduces the International Court of 
Justice to a kind of small sideshow. It is no 
doubt the reason why, despite all the inter- 
national disputes with which the world is 
beset, the International Court has so few 
cases before it. 

The question raised in Congress now is 
whether our Government or the Interna- 
tional Court itself shall decide whether a 
matter is domestic. The dissenters, who be- 
lieve that the Connally amendment must be 
retained, argue that the Court might take 
jurisdiction in a dispute which challenged 
our tariff laws, our immigration laws, our 
currency laws, our administration of the 
Panama Canal. These fears, though under- 
standable, are groundless. If the Court took 
jurisdiction in domestic matters, it would be 
violating its own statute which expressly 
limits its jurisdiction to international legal 
disputes. 

It is conceivable, although it is in the 
highest degree unlikely, that the Court 
might violate the law which created it. 
But if it did that, there would be a remedy. 
We would have an indubitable grievance 
and we would be entitled, legally and moral- 
ly, to challenge the Court by political action 
in the United Nations. 

There is, therefore, no risk which would 
leave us helpless. On the other hand, the 
advantages of building‘up the jurisdiction 
of the Court are very great. Perhaps the 
most important of these advantages is one 
that the Vice-President pointed out in an 
address last April, If the richer nations, 
like the United States, are to export capital 
to assist the underdeveloped countries, there 
must be legal security for the investments 
they make. To create that security the In- 
ternational Court can have a big part to 
play. 

Indeed, in view of what is happening in 
this hemisphere to affect American property 
abroad, we have an interest that every prop- 
erty dispute, as with Castro today, should be 
decided by a court and not be left to propa- 
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ganda, agitation, coercion, and force. But if 
we want to be able to go to court to protect 
our rights, we must be willing to go to court 
when someone else has a grievance against 


us. 
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A Great Speech 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, while in 
Kansas City last Thursday it was my 
extreme good fortune to attend a lunch- 
eon meeting during the Corn Belt Live- 
stock Feeders Association’s Annual Con- 
vention at the President Hotel, which is 
just across the Kaw River from my home 
in the great State of Kansas. The prin- 
cipal speaker on that occasion was our 
distinguished colleague from Nebraska, 
the Honorable Larry Brock. 

Possibly because he is a past presi- 
dent of the Corn Belt Livestock Feeders 
Association, possibly because he knew his 
subject thoroughly, or possibly because 
Congressman Brock delivered his ad- 
dress so well, those who packed the large 
dining room listened with rapt attention. 

The content of that address, how- 
ever, was of such quality, Mr. Speaker, 
and the issues were so clearly set forth 
that every member of the association 
and each one of the guests sat motion- 
less until the speaker had concluded. 

Although it is not possible to set forth 
the extemporaneous remarks of our col- 
lege which so greatly pleased his aud- 
ience, I do request, Mr. Speaker, that 
Congressman Brock’s prepared address 
be included in the extension of my re- 
marks as I know the Members of both 
bodies will enjoy reading this splendid 
speech: 

ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN LARRY Brock, Dem- 
OCRAT, NEBRASKA, BEFORE THE CORN BELT 
LIVESTOCK FEEDERS ASSOCIATION’s ANNUAL 
CONVENTION, KaNsAs CiITy, Mo., PEBRUARY 
11, 1960 
Mr. President, members of the association, 

and friends, your officers were kind enough 
to extend an invitation to have me address 
you on this occasion of your annual conven- 
tion which invitation I deem a distinct privi- 
lege, particularly because of my personal 
activities as a cattle feeder in Nebraska for 
many years. It gives me the feeling of visit- 
ing with my very close folks and associates 
in the cattle business back home and affords 
me the opportunity of discussing a subject 
with which I am not only familiar and 
intensely interested, but also one that is very 
close to my heart. 

We in the United States, and particularly 
those located in the Middle West and the 
Western States, are justly proud of our ac- 
complishments in the excellent breeding and 
feeding of good cattle. It took many years 
of hard work and sacrifices to reach the peak 
we now enjoy, notwithstanding the periodi- 
cal eras of bad weather, drought, and eco- 
nomic factors which sometimes bring about 
low prices for cattle. Before getting into the 
stipulated theme of my subject, let us mio- 
mentarily dwell on the creation of the cattle 
business and its rugged progress over the 
many years. 

The Bible tells us that cattle were created 
before man, They came first with God in 
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his creation of the beasts of the earth. 
Bossy headed the list of the 6th day's work, 
while Adam, who was “given dominion over 
all,” came last. ; 

Ass creation as being 4,000 years be-~ 
fore Christ, we find from Moses’ history that 
Abram was an extensive and successful 
eattle breeder and was, beyond any doubt, 
the first man to engage in the cattle busi- 
ness. 

Geographically, there are five natural graz- 
ing grounds for cattle, located in central 
Asia, South Africa, South America, Australia, 
and on the Plains of America. The first is 
the larger in extent than all Europe the 
second is as great; the third, half as much; 
the fourth, as large as South America; and 
the fifth, the boundless plains of the United 
States, containing over a billion acres. 

These pastoral lands of ours have never 
been understood or appreciated over the 
many back years. It was, however, freely 
predicted that one day this Government 
would derive more taxes from the grazing 
country than from the best of the agricul- 
tural regions. 

Yes, the livestock industry has come a long 
way over the years. In 1869, the whole of 
the livestock industry in the United States 
was estimated to be worth $1.5 billion, and 
there were then about 75 head of cattle to 
every 100 people. Rapid growth in our pop- 
ulation has, of course, changed that ratio 
over the past 90 years. 

The trend of the industry since 1900 has 
been one of improvement. The breaking up 
of most of the big cattle companies in the 
late eighties and the early nineties resulted 
in a marked temporary reduction in the total 
number of cattle in the Western States. 
With the passing of such concerns, however, 
there soon came into existence many moder- 
ate-sized herds, which were better managed 
and cared for than were the cattle in the 
so-calle bonanza days. 

An educational campaign was waged by 
the Government to discourage the overgraz- 
ing of the public domain. Ranchers saw 
the wisdom of growing feed and hay, to be 
fed livestock during the severe winter 
weather. The need of improved blood was 
recognized about this time and thousands of 
purebred beef bulls were purchased in the 
East and introduced into the range country. 

This was the beginning of a new and im- 
proved era in the national cattle business. 
In a few years, the beneficial effects of these 
radical steps were plain to be seen. Not only 
were the cattle of the West greatly improved 
in beef type; not only were the losses of 
cattle during the severe winter months ma- 
terially reduced; not only were the ranges 
growing better instead of worse; but it was 
also true that the West was actually carrying 
more cattle than formerly. Smaller, better 
managed herds resulted in an increase of the 
total cattle population. 

This increase continued steadily from the 
late nineties until 1907, at which time there 
were more cattle, other than dairy cows, 
in the United States than there had ever 
been before, and the majority of them was 
found in the States west of the Mississippi 
River. 

The new cattle industry was now really on 
the move, aided and abetted with the advent 
of expert advice on the care and treatment 
of diseases of cattle, the advent of better 
transportation facilities, better marketing 
facilities, and the more recent outlook trends 
as to the favorable periods for buying.and 
selling livestock. 

It has been estimated that as of January 
1, this year, there were almost 7.5 million 
head of cattle on feed in 37 States. In 26 
States, excluding the Southern States, there 
were 9 percent more cattle on feed than at 
the same time last year, breaking all January 
1 records for numbers. Sometime next 
month, we will get more accurate figures as 
to the present total population of all cattle 
from the Department of Agriculture. 
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To illustrate the tremendous growth of the 
cattle business, it is well to observe the cash 
receipts report for the sale of cattle and 
calves in the year 1958. ‘This figure has been 
estimated to be upward of $7.5 billion, and 
the figure for 1959, which has not been tabu- 
lated as yet, will not be too far away, despite 
the smallest slaughter in 7 years. The meat 
processing and packing industry had receipts 
of some $14.8 billion for the year 1958, and 
this figure for the year 1959 is estimated now 
to go over $15 billion. These figures should 
give you some realistic pictures of the gigan- 
tic growth of the livestock business. 

Despite the bottom falling out of the price 
of corn, which incidentally has seriously 
damaged the hog market, we in the cattle 
business have been somewhat fortunate to be 
able to hold on to fairly good market prices 
thus far. This optimism, however, should 


‘not delude us into thinking that the present 


prices will hold. Rather, prices may tend 
downward, based on several years of high 
output and continuing lower prices, but not 
sufficiently so to cause an acute market 
break, as occurred in the early fifties. 

For the past 50 years, the statistical chart 
curves of cattle and corn have worked closely 
together—the cattle price curve following the 
price of corn. There have been periods of 
droughts, shortages, etc., and other factors 
which at times caused cattle prices to aver- 
age much higher on the statistical charts 
than did corn, and for these periods their 
historical relationship was farther apart. It 
is noted, however, that when these periods 
of unrest in the cattle industry subsided, 
the historical ratio of cattle prices to the 
price of corn was again restored. This 
formula is holding fairly true at the present 
time, with $1.04 market corn and $26 prime 
cattle. It is this historical relationship, plus 
careful scrutiny. of the outlook for cattle, 
which leads me to predict that, if we hold 
to $1 corn by next fall we will have $23° 
cattle. 


We in the cattle business, who have work- 
ed hard to build. up our investments, na- 
turally are greatly concerned with any prob- 
lems that might threaten the financial secu- 
rity and the progress of ths industry. We 
have several facing us right now but I would 
put special emphasis on the increased im- 
portations of livestock and red meats from 
foreign countries. Despite many urgent 
representations to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and his numerous promises to alleviate 
the situation, these imports are contin 
to increase on a scale that will eventually 
threaten the very existence of some portions 
of the livestock industry. 

During the past year, practically since as- 
suming office in the Congress, I have con- 
tinuously contacted the Secretary of Agri- 
cuiture imploring him to take some decisive 
action to impede or halt these foreign meat 
shipments, particularly when we are in a de- 
pressed domestic livestock market. Despite 
the best of assurances, that were not worth 
the paper they were written on, nor the verbal 
utterances, nothing has been done and the 
imports of livestock and red meats increased 
during the year 1959, to a point where this 
influx of foreign meats now equal 9 percent 
of our domestic production. 

During the year 1958, meat imports to the 
United States amounted to 826 million 
pounds. This figure represented a 243-per- 
cent increase over 1956 imports and a 178- 
percent increase over 1957 imports. For lamb 
and mutton, the increase of such imports for 
1958 represented over 1,700 percent, as com- 
pared to the 1956 figures. The importation 
of all meats to the United States in the year 
1959 amounted to over 1 billion pounds, and 
there is no letup in sight at the present 
time. 

The dollar value of meats imported to the 
United States, July 1, 1958, to June 30, 
1959, amounted to approximately $275 mil- 
lion. This figure was substantially increased 
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importations. 
disposed of the statis- 
talk, let us turn again 


. Benson, in reply to my con- 
halt meat imports had the 
audacity to inform me that he had no visible 
authority to take decisive action or impose 
quotas on imports. My rebuttal to him re- 
ferred to section 22, of the Agricultural Ad- 


by the importation of any commodity has an 
adverse effect on the domestic market. 
Neither the Secretary or the President has 
recognized this necessity to date, but it did 
not take the Corn Belt Livestock Feeders As- 
sociation too long to recognize this necessity. 
They have filed a protest with the U.S. Tariff 
Commission, requesting an investigation of 
present increased importation of sheep and 
lambs, lamb. and mutton into the United 
States. The Commission has already sched- 
uled hearings on this complaint and the 
investigation will have full-dress public air- 
ing beginning March 23. This is just a 
beginning and the other segments of the 
livestock industry in the United States can 
be guided by the action of the first group. 

It is my personal observation that in this 
fight to control the importation of livestock 
and red meats, we can expect little, if any 
help from Benson, or as long as 
the present national administration is in 
power. The only recourse left to save the 
industry is to appeal to the Tariff Commis- 
sion or any related agencies with sufficient 
authorative powers, to investigate the situa- 
tion and focus public attention on the ulti- 
mate destruction of an American made 
institution, if these conditions are permitted 
to continue. 

Your attention, no doubt, has been focused 
on the ever-increasing amount of canned 
meat products showing up on the shelves 
and counters of grocery stores and super- 
markets all over the United States. Many 
of these canned pork and ham products are 
imported from Poland, a country which can 
fll afford to export any meats beyond its 
borders. Due to Soviet domination, and 
their greed for American dollars, these ex- 
ports are literally selling the meat right out 
of the mouths of a starving people who at 
best can’t produce enough meat for their 
own country. This is the real crime of our 
imports from Poland. You can be assured 
that the Polish farmer is not getting tlhe 
added income from these exports to the 
United States. A very close friend of mine 
faced up squarely to the situation when he 
said, “I would be ashamed of myself if I 
ever sat down to eat a Polish ham. I could 
only visualize hungry Polish children stand- 
ing with their faces pressed to my dining 
room window, watching be eat their food.” 

The importation of canned meat products 
from South America, Europe, and the low 
countries are not the only problem facing 
the domestic industry. Last year, meat ex- 
porters from Australia and New Zealand 
annouuced that they would lease numerous 
larger merchant vessels, to add to their then 
current fleet of vessels importing meat to the 
United States. This was shortly followed by 
their announcement to build an additional 
fleet of larger refrigerated vessels for the 
same purpose. These proposed additions ap- 
parently have not satisfied their appetities 
for fast movement and quick turnover of 
profits since a recent announcement from 


New. Zealand stated their meat producer’s 
board has plans to use huge cargo planes to 
deliver fresh meat to this country in i9 
hours. That is faster than some domestic 
producers can get their product from the 
range, or the feeder lots, to Omaha or Chi- 
cago. If the New Zealand people can get 
their air project off the ground, it will cer- 
tainly mean stiffer competition for our do- 
mestic producers. 

This air travel for imported meats is not 
exactly new. They have been importing 
meats from Iceland to the United States for 
the past year, and are doing very well with 
it. Their imports are on the increase and 
they will soon become a real threat to the 
domestic producers. 

Our problems of imports are not wholly 
confined to the livestock industry. The 
automible manufacturers in Detroit have 
been hard hit by the mass importation of 
small automobiles from various European 


_ countries. They literally tore up their pro- 


jected production sheets and plans for 
newer models of the lower priced American 
cars and have gone into production on small 
scale type of cars to compete with this grow- 
ing threat to the stability of the industry. 
The American textile industry, particularly 
in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States, has become stagnated and is fast 
becoming a lost art in these areas due to the 
infiux of textile products from foreign coun- 
tries located throughout the world. Japan 
and Hong Kong, China, have stepped up 
their exports in this field, as well as in 
clothing, toys, and novelties of every descrip- 
tion from sports equipment to making the 
American flag. The lower priced china in- 
dustry in the United States is losing ground 
fast to similar industries exporting from 
Europe, Japan, and Hong Kong, and the re- 
cent steel strike materially increased im- 
ports of cheap foreign steel. 

It is time that a quota system be set up 
to protect dying American industries. While 
the United States is still the wealthiest 
country in all the world, it is no longer the 
unchallenged leader. Our massive Federal 
deficits have fostered monetary inflation, 
and labor and management bargaining have 
brought on wage-price inflation, resulting 
in excessive production costs, that have not 
only priced themselves out of the foreign 
markets, but in many instances have also 
priced themselves out of a great portion of 
the domestic market. 

Much of the responsibility for the in- 
creased foreign imports rests with our past 
and present foreign trade agreements. It is 
about time we took a long look at the ad- 
verse effects of our export-import business 
on American industries before again com- 
mitting ourselves to further extensions of the 
foreign trade agreements when they expire, 
unless some mandatory quota provisions are 
included therein for the protection of our 
home industries. 


Another serious threat confronting the 
livestock producers, and the meat packing 
industry as well, is the entrance of the major 
chain stores into these industries, which has 
created new problems arising out of the 
integration taking place in cattle feeding, 
processing, and marketing. These major 
chains have violated their historical agree- 
ment with the processing and packing in- 
dustry, to stay out of each other’s field of 
operations. The purchasing power yielded 
by these major food chains is slowly but 
surely destroying the protection once en- 
joyed by the livestock and agricultural pro- 
ducers, the small business processors and 
retailers, as well as the American consumer. 
Livestock and agricultural producers are 
coming to realize that the increased concen- 
tration in food retailing, as practiced by the 
large chains, means fewer buyers are pur- 
chasing a greater share of their products, 
and their bargaining position is being sub- 
stantially weakened. The potential of this 
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mass purchasing has enabled them to nego- 
tiate contracts that provide very thin profit 
margins, and without escalator clauses 
geared to the market. As a consequence, 
the producer, the processor, and the supplier 
are constantly in trouble. 

Legislation has been introduced to amend 
the provisions of the 1921 Packers and 
Stockyards Act to be invoked by the Federal 
Government agencies to ban current prac- 
tices of major packers and chainstore opera- 
tors, which circumvent competitive bidding 
in terminal markets to buy direct from pro- 
ducers and feedlot operators. The effect of 
these practices is to force down the market 
value of livestock, since purchases are not 
made under the same terms required at a 
central terminal. Savings in this direct 
buying formula are not passed on to the con- 
sumer but are retained as additional profits 
by the purchaser, meanwhile the livestock 
producer is forced to take less for his product. 

The House Select Committee on Small 
Business has undertaken an investigation 
of these practices, as well as looking into 
the major food chainstores’ absorption of 
more than 3,000 locally operated food stores 
within the last 3 or 4 years, also why, over 
the past 10 years, food chain sales have in- 
creased 64 percent more than independent 
sales. Legislation has recently been intro- 
duced tc amend section 7, of the Clayton 
Act, by providing for the strengthening of 
our antimerger laws, and would help small 
business where the merger movement is 
sweeping away competition and creating 
monopolies. 

There is no question that livestock pro- 
ducers and feeders in the Middle West are 
experiencing daily the adverse effects re- 
sulting from the market control owned by 
the major food chains. It is like an ominous 
cloud hanging over our heads, 


Our Laws Shouldn’t Be Aimed at All 
Sportsmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1960 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, persist- 
ent attempts of a few individuals, seek- 
ing laws and regulations to restrict the 
millions of sportsmen who regularly use 
firearms for hunting and target, skeet, 
and trapshooting, is a matter of serious 
concern. 

Their success would seriously curtail a 
healthful, mind-and-body-building, form 
of recreation enjoyed by millions of 
Americans. 

Those who urge such suppressive ac- 
tion are apt to base their appeals upon 
emotion, rather than fact. 

This is pointed out in the excellent 
editorial in the February 13, 1960, issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post, which 
places firearms accidents in perspective 
to accidents resulting from other normal 
activity. In perspective, firearms cause 
relatively few accidents; and their 
recreation use should be encouraged. 

The editorial follows: 

Gun Laws SHOULDN’T Bre AIMED WILDLY AT 
ALL SPORTSMEN 

There have been wild shots in hunting. 
Occasionally an inexperienced Nimrod will 
mistake his father-in-law for a moose, with 
tragic results. These unfortunate episodes 
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echo in legislatures—all too often in the 
form of bills as misdirected as the shots. On 
the perennial issue of firearms control, State 
legislators may be swamped by emotional 
appeals. 

Some of these movements spring from gen- 
uine and legitimate concern. Frequently, 
however, they involve widespread repression 
of American sportsmen because of a few iso- 
lated accidents. In other instances cam- 
paigns against firearms have resembled arbi- 
trary total disarmament programs. One 
such, in a large Eastern State, was launched 
by a seemingly hysterical radio commentator. 
He whipped up more than 10,000 signatures 
to petitions for a bill which would have very 
nearly prohibited peashooters. The bill was 
killed in committee only when thousands 
of hunters and target shooters reminded 
their legislators of their constitutional right 
to possess firearms. 

Much of the immediate problem over fire- 
arms arises from the overfiow of our large 
cities, east and west, into what have been 
traditional hunting areas. Some hunters 
jeopardize the rights of 15 million decent 
and thoughtful sportsmen by gunning 
- around the fringes of schools, parks and the 
playpens of small children. Local measures 
should be sufficient to cope with the persist- 
ent few. Hunting license examinations, 
similar to driving tests for motorists, could 
provide an additional means of control. 

Any discussion, to be effective, should 
avoid emotional excesses and statistical mis- 
guidance. One figure, widely circulated of 
late, is that 14,000 Americans were ‘killed 
by guns” in a single year. Actually, as Gov- 
ernment sources confirm, more than half of 
those “killed by guns” either committed sui- 
cide or were shot down while committing 
serious crimes. Homicides or deliberate 
killings by firearms decreased from 6,995 in 
1930 to 4,010 in 1957 despite the great, popu- 
lation increase. Nor can the decrease be 
directly attributed to stricter gun regula- 
tions. New York State, with one of the 
earliest and most rigid firearms laws, still 
reported proportionately more gun slayings 
than the New England States, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and a dozen others. 

As for accidental deaths, 2,369 in 1957 
were blamed on guns. The fatality rate 
from all forms of accidents was 56 per 
100,000 persons. Motor vehicles caused 22.7 
of these deaths, falls accounted for 12.1, 
fires and explosions for 3.7, and drowning 
for 3.1. The rate for fatal firearms accidents 
was only 1.4, scarcely above the 1.2 deaths 
from suffocating or choking on food. 

No one seriously suggests banning auto- 
mobiles, stairways, water, matches or eating 
because they sometimes cause deaths. To 
attempt to place blanket restrictions on fire- 
arms would be equally farfetched. 


, 





Ford of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to call to 
the attention of the House the follow- 
ing column by Raymond Moley which 
appeared in the February 15 issue of 
Newsweek magazine. I heartily agree 
with Mr. Moley’s sentiments regarding 
our distinguished colleague, Grratp R. 
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truly one of the finest- young Members of 
the House and we of the Michigan dele- 
gation are very proud of him. 

The article follows: 

Forp Of MICHIGAN 
(By Raymond Mobley) 

No, this piece is not about the automobile 
man you hear so much about. Nor is it 
about my favorite “pea pickin’ minnesinger,” 
Ernie. It is about GeraLp R. Forp, Jr., who 
represents the Fifth Michigan District in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. Watch this 
Ford. This may be a Ford year in a manner 
you are not expecting. 

From time to time in this space I am in- 
viting readers to consider certain Members 
of the House who ordinarily are so buried 
in useful committee work that they are 
likely to be obscured by the less useful 
forensics of the Senate. These humble serv- 
ants are the ones who have guarded the 
pockets of taxpayers. In the past few years 
the House has saved us billions of dollars 
and has killed many a cracked-brain bill 
passed in the more radical Senate. The 
House works while the Senate talks. The 
Senate is more eminent. The House is more 
practical. It is closer to the people, and the 
majority of Americans are conservative; they 
work, save, pay their debts, and keep things 
going. 

How unlike the expectations of the men 
who made the Constitution in 1787, when 
people like Hamilton were talking about the 
passions of the House and the sedative influ- 
ence of the Senate. 


VANDENBERG’S PROTEGE 


At the core of the business of the House 
are a number of seasoned Democratic com- 
mittee chairmen; Over the years they have 
mastered the vast affairs of our sprawling 
Government. They are the patient conserva- 
tors of our public affairs. Alongside them 
there has grown up in the past 15 years a 
fine, vigorous group of young Republican 
minority Members. They work together, 
Democrats and Republicans, in our interest, 
mingling the wisdom of age with the drive 
of youth. High among these representatives 
of a genuine Republicanism is GrraLp Forp 
of Michigan. 

Forty-seven years ago, as an infant, he was 
legally adopted by his stepfather, who was a 
highly respected leader in the civic and po- 
litical affairs of Grand Rapids. He taught 
the boy the meaning of civic responsibility 
and in 1948 he and his friend and fellow 
tewnsman, Senator Arthur Vandenberg, en- 
couraged the young lawyer to run for Con- 
gress. He won in that Democratic year with 
a margin of 27,000. His majorities since 
have ranged from that figure to more than 
50,000. 

GERALD Forp has attained considerable sen- 
iority over the years. He is a member of the 
House Republican Policy Committee. He is 
also ranking member of the appropriations 
subcommittee on defense. This suggests a 
handy man to have in this campaign on the 
defense issue. 


THE VOTING RECORD 


In the ADA record of voting by Members 
of Congress, Forp agreed with them twice 
and disagreed seven times. He voted gen- 
erally conservative in the first session of the 
86th Congress—against “backdoor” spending, 
against the housing bill vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, for the Smith bill to protect the right 
of States to legislate on communism, for the 
Landrum-Griffin labor bill, for legislation 
to permit higher interest on long-term bonds, 
and against the public works pork barrel. 
In almost all cases he has sustained the Pres- 
ident. His diligence is shown by the fact 
that in 12 years he missed only 47 out of 
1,872 rollcalls. 
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As a candidate he has color and force. He 
served 47 war months in the Navy with dis- 
tinction. He was a member of champion 
football teams at the University of Michi- 
gan, all all-America member of the. 25- 
year team selected in 1959, played with the 
college All Stars against the Chicago Bears 
in 1935, and while at the Yale Law School 
was assistant football: coach and boxing 
coach for freshmen. 


Forp and Vice President Nrxon, born in the 
same year, have been warm friends since they 
served in the House together. Nrxon is not 
inclined to place much emphasis upon tra- 
ditional rules in selecting vice presidential 
candidates—geographical, religious, or ide- 
ological balance. The new concept of the 
Office calls for a young man, sympathetic 
with the President’s policies, of rep- 
resenting the President at home and abroad, 
and young enough to learn the duties and 
responsibilities of a President. In conjec- 
tures about the Republican ticket, it will be 
well to keep Forp in mind. 





Fight the Dark—Light Another Candle for 
Brotherhood 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


i OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 14, 1960, I had the distinct 
privilege and honor to speak before the 
members of the First Hungarian Re- 
formed Church located at 344 East 69th 
Street in my congressional district. The 
leader of the church is Rev. Imre Kovacs, 
a true descendant of the spirit of that 
great Hungarian liberator, Louis Kos- 
suth. Inspirational talks were given by 
Rabbi Joseph Gelberman of the Bal- 
Sherm Little Temple and by O. D. Demp- 
sey, assistant minister to the Abyssinian 
Baptist Church, which our coileague, 
Apvam CLAYTON POWELL, heads. Their 
words on brotherhood were inspiring and 
thought provoking. It was a pleasure to 
participate in this brotherhood rally, and 
I believe my words on this occasion 
might prore of interest. They are as fol~ 
lows: 

Reverend Kovacs, Rabbi Gelberman, Rev- 
erend Dempsey, my good friend James Siket, 
members of the First Hungarian Reformed 
Church, and brethren, it is appropriate that 
on this day of affection and friendship, St. 
Valentine’s Day, that we should speak of 
brotherhood. 

We gather here today to reaffirm our belief 
in the dignity of man and to protest against 
the neurotic malities who seek once 
again to revive religious hatred, second-class 
citizenship, and segregation. We believe that 
we are our brothers’ kee and that Cain 
shall be unable to destroy brother Abel. 

Many years ago the world thrilled to the 
words of our Declaration of Independence, 
“all men are created equal.” In that decla- 
ration our forefathers declared the dignity of 
man as a principle and that declaration of 
of independence changed the course of his- 
tory for over 180 years. Just as these United 
States followed this political, religious, and 
moral principle in its march to greatness so 
did the liberator of Hungary, Louis Kossuth, 
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declare the truth that Hungarians want 
freedom with brotherhood. . 

In the past 15 years ominous clouds have 
darkened our views and beclouded our vi- 


the moon and to the planets 

While we brotherhood, am- 

bitious men and bolder and more disciplined 

peoples are developing the means of destruc- 
tion and annihilation. 

Only yesterday a fourth nation, France, 

dropped an atomic bomb in the Sahara Des- 

ert. Its President, Charles de Gaulle, re- 


total destruction. We ended a phase of 
World War IT when our airmen dropped 
atomic bombs upon Japan and destroyed 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. We were the 
masters of the world without the will or in- 
clination to dominate or rule. Then we de- 
veloped the hydrogen bomb and became 
smugly complacent, We dawdled and re- 
laxed, and in October of 1957 we were rudely 
awakened and shocked when Russia pro- 

a satellite into earth’s orbit. As the 
satellite orbited around the earth, we won- 
dered whether the beep-beep which it 
emited was a signal of impending doom or a 
harbinger of a greater and more giorious 
future, Like the hare which slept until it 
was too late, we fell asleep and now are try- 
ing to overtake the tortoise which is moving 
with unbelievable speed. Russia has thrust 
a@ lunik rocket to the moon and even taken a 
picture of the dark side of the moon. It has 
landed an intercontinental ballistic missile 
within 2 miles from its target after a flight 
of 7,000 miles. While Russia professes peace, 
its spokesman, Khrushchev, boasts of its 
military might and Russia brandishes its ar- 
senal of missiles and destructive weapons. 
We are trying to keep pace, but our success 
in that regard is subject to doubts. 


‘We, in turn, have developed our missiles, 
whose names, Atlas, Thor, Jupiter, bespeak 


atheistic gods. We have developed the 


Bomarc missile, and our anti-missile mis-- 


siles like Nike-Zeus and Nike Hercules. We 
are racing to compete for we do not believe 
Russia's profession of peaceful intentions 
and we enjoy a nightmarish and uneasy 
peace. We know and the world knows, how- 
ever, that we have the deterrent capacity 
to destroy this world and like Samson the 
power to destroy the temple with all the 
Philistines within it. It is tronical that 
man who is trying to conquer outer space 
cannot control himself upon this earth. 

What shall we do? In my view we should 
instill in our children the eternal truth that 
we, white or black, Italian or Hungarian, 
Jew or Gentile, are our brothers’ keepers 
and that we are children of God. We should 
pray that those who are at the levers of 
control of government should believe in the 
dignity of man and in his inherent worth. 
We must recognize that the world’s natural 
resources were meant for the benefit of all 
mankind and not for the benefit of a select 
few of the aggrandizement of power by a 
state. We must recognize that laboring 
people should have the right and opportun- 
ity to earn a decent wage under healthy 
conditions. We must recognize that our 
freedoms should be protected from over- 
zealous prosecutors, ambitious public offi- 
cials, and bigoted neurotics. 

We must hold high the torch of liberty 
to spread light where there is darkness, to 
spread understanding where there is hatred, 
to provide education where there is ignor- 
ance. In this way we shall develop the 
mystic bond of brotherhood which makes 
all men one, we shall faifill our mission on 
earth and earn our eternal reward. 
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The Port of New York Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of Mr. S. Sloan Colt, chair- 
man of the Port of New York Authority, 
I am pleased to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a copy of a letter dated 
February 3 addressed to the editor of 
the Asbury Park Press, Asbury Park, 
N.J., and signed by John J. Clancy, a 
commissioner of the Port of New York 
Authority. Mr. Clancy’s letter is in re- 
ply to the editorials of the Asbury Park 
Press, which I recently inserted in the 
RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

Tue Port or New YorK AvuTHORITY, 
New York, N.Y., February 3, 1960. 
Eprror, AspuRY PaRK SUNDAY PRESS, 
Asbury Park, NJ. 

Dear Sm: A copy of the editorial which 
appeared in the Asbury Park Sunday Press 
on January 17 has been brought to my at- 
tention. 

We believe it essential and in the public 
interest that the citizens of New Jersey and 
New York have factual information regard- 


ing The Port of New York Authority, their - 


joint self-supporting public agency. Estab- 
lished by a port treaty in 1921, the two 
States assigned to the port authority the 
responsibility of developing transportation 
and terminal facilities and of promoting and 
protecting the commerce and trade moving 
through the great bi-State Port of New 
York. 

The 12 commissioners of the port au- 
thority—6 from each State—are appointed 
for 6-year terms by the respective Governors, 
with the consent and approval of the State 
senate. They serve without compensation. 
The minutes of the commissioner's regular 
monthly meetings are sent immediately to 
each Governor who has the power to veto the 
board actions of his State’s. commissioners. 
Further, all of the port authority's facilities 
have been developed only after enabling 
legislation has been adopted by the legisla- 
tures and signed by the Governors of the 
two States. The final authority on what their 
joint public agency can—and cannot— 
undertake therefore rests with the Gov- 
ernors and the legislatures of the two States. 

In setting up their new agency, the two 
States gave the port authority neither the 
power of taxation nor the right to pledge 
the credit of either State. Its entire pro- 
gram therefore must be carried out on a 
self-supporting basis, without burden upon 
the general taxpayers. It obtains all of its 
revenues from those who use its transporta- 
tion and terminal facilities. It borrows all 
of its capital funds for financing new proj- 
ects from purchases of its revenue bonds on 
the basis of the port authority's credit, its 
sound prudent management and ability to 
meet its financial obligations. 

VEHICULAR FACILITIES 

Under bi-State legislation adopted in 1931, 
the two States assigned to the port authority 
the responsibility for unifying, building, and 
operating all interstate bridges and tunnels 
within the New Jersey-New York Port Dis- 
trict. The 1931 act requires the port author- 
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ity to study and recommend the need for new 
interstate crossings but states that no addi- 
tional bridges and tunnels can be undertaken 
without express authorization of the two 
States. 

In every instance in which we have carried 
out the responsibility given to us by the two 
States—the construction of the three bridges 
between New Jersey and Staten Island, the 
Holland Tunnel, the George Washington 
Bridge, and the current addition of a lower 
level, the Lincoln Tunnel and its recently 
constructed third tube—the Assembly and 
the State Senate of New Jersey and New York 
have specifically and in almost every case 
unanimously adopted the necessary enabling 
legislation. I might add that our undertak- 
ing of these six interstate bridges and tun- 
nels has had the overwhelming support, in- 
deed the urgent insistence, of public officials, 
the general public, and the press to 
promptly with these critically needed public 
vehicular facilities. As a matter of fact, we 
have often been criticized by these same 
groups for not building the bridges and tun- 
nels fast enough, and even today there is a 
vocal demand for more vehicular capacity to 
satisfy the vehicular-travel demand. 

Of course, enabling legislation in New Jer- 
sey and New York authorized-our construc- 
tion of the port authority bus terminal, as 
well as the new bus station at the Manhattan 
Plaza of the George Washington Bridge. 
These two terminals are designed to serve in 
a dignified, convenient, and comfortable 
manner the mass transit requirements of 
commuters by bus between northern New 
Jersey communities and Manhattan. These 
daily bus commutérs number over 60,000 from 
north Jersey, primarily Bergen, Passaic, Essex, 
and Hudson Counties, as compared with 
68,000 New Jersey rail commuters. At both 
bus terminals, direct ramps from the trans- 
Hudson crossings keep all interstate com- 
muter buses off the local New York City 
streets, thus completely eliminating this 
former source of traffic congestion and ex- 
pediting the movement of commuters within 
the city. 

It should, of course, be recognized that our 
six self-supporting interstate tunnels and 
bridges are only links in the overall highway 
system of the New Jersey-New York metro- 
politan area. Obviously, all of these high- 
ways, parkways, turnpikes, and other ex- 
pressways are financed and built by munici- 
pal, county, and States agencies as well as 
the Federal Government—and not by the 
port authority. These arterial highways, as 
for example the Garden State Parkway and 
Routes 34 and 35 in Monmouth County, were 
built by State agencies to meet the intra- 
area needs of the local communities and their 
citizens as well as to permit people in the 
other parts of the State and metropolitan 
region to reach the area served by these 
routes. 

It is evident that the economy, welfare, 
and growth of the New Jersey shore have 
benefited from these State of New Jersey 
arterial highways. Obviously, the same ben- 
efits are enjoyed by every area in this great 
bistate region as a result of the State high- 
ways which for the past 40 years have been 
brought into being by the will of our citizens 
through their legislature and Governor. 
Would you prefer that New Jersey withdraw 
from the automotive age and return alone of 
all our great States to the economy and in- 
convenience of the horse-and-buggy days? 
It is doubtful that with the removal of ve- 
hicular conveniences the welfare of the peo- 
ple of New Jersey could be protected with 
reliance entirely upon rail service. 

This relationship of port authority bridges 
and tunnels to the general highway system 
is substantiated by the minimal effect of 
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trans-Hudson traffic on local Manhattan 
street congestion, despite some popular and 
perhaps deliberately promoted misconcep- 
tions to the contrary... The actual figures on 
such travel, not only for the vehicles which 
use our Own tunnels and bridges but those 
which enter Manhattan Island from the 
other sectors of the region—Westchester, the 
Bronx, Queens, Brooklyn, etc.—show that 
only 1 out of 25 cars within the central 
business district of Manhattan south of 6list 
Street used the Holland and. Lincoln Tun- 
nels. Only 6 out of every 1,000 people 
entering the area in the peak period on a 
business day reach the central business dis- 
trict of Manhattan by automobile through 
the Holland and Lincoln Tunnels. Obviously, 
even some of these proportionally few per- 
sons, such as salesmen, professional people, 
and others, must use their cars since no con- 
ceivable transit system or even car pools fill 
their requirements in reaching their scat- 
tered and usually multiple destinations in 
the metropolitan region. 

Even this minimal effect on local Manhat- 
tan streets is now being reduced by new proj- 
ects such as the trans-Manhattan express- 
way which the port authority is building at 
the George Washington Bridge, the Lower 
Manhattan Crosstown Expressway which is 
being built by the State of New York, and 
the Narrows Bridge which is being built by 
the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority. 
These new Manhattan north and south by- 
pass routes are of particular importance in 
removing another source of traffic congestion 
since more than half of the total trans- 
Hudson motorists have neither their origin 
nor destination on Manhattan Island. Sig- 
nificantly, all of these projects are on the In- 
ter-State and Defense Highway System which 
is being brought into fruition as a result of 
the President’s Federal highway program. 

In addition, consideration should be given 
to the development by the port authority of 
specific facilities aimed at reducing the num- 
ber of automobiles which enter Manhattan 
during the peak hours. These include the 
Lincoln Tunnel parking lot which the port 
authority built 5 years ago, about 1 mile 
west of the New Jersey portal of the Lincoln 
Tunnel. Prior to 9 a.m. each day, the lot now 
receives nearly 1,000 cars containing persons, 
primarily commuters, who complete their 
journey to Manhattan by means of shuttle 
bus into the port authority bus terminal in 
midtown Manhattan. As part of our plan- 
ning for the second deck of the George Wash- 
ington Bridge, we are also constructing a 
500-car parking lot adjacent to the Bridge 
Plaza in Fort Lee which will serve uptown 
Manhattan in a similar manner. 


PORT AUTHORITY VIEWS ON TRANSIT 


On many occasions the port authority has 
stated before legislative hearings and at 
other public meetings, in letters to public 
Officials and commuter groups and individ- 
uals and in statements to the press that the 
mainline commuter railroad services must be 
maintained between New Jersey communi- 
ties and the Manhattan business district. 
Our position has always been that both rail 
and highway transportation are essential to 
the welfare of the people of the New Jersey- 
New York metropolitan region. 

It is for this reason that the port author- 
ity made available over $800,000 to the Met- 
ropolitan Rapid Transit Commission when it 
was established by the two States in 1954, so 
that it might undertake its recent compre- 
hensive interstate transit survey. I might 
note that the commission’s recommendation 
in 1958 of a $600 million bistate transit loop 
to serve New Jersey rail commuters was re- 
jected by the New Jersey State Legislature. 

It is for this reason, too, that the port 
authority has devoted its attention and 
study to the rail rapid transit problem for 
more than 30 years and has repeatedly sub- 
mitted its findings and conclusions on the 
subject to the Governors and Legislatures of 
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New Jersey and New York, other public offi- 
cials, and the press. 

Under bistate legislation adopted last year, 
the port authority is cooperating with the 
State of New York in administering that 
State’s program of financing the acquisition 
of new railroad passenger equipment. The 
State of New York has authorized the ad- 
vance of $20 million for the purchase and 
lease of such equipment and also contem- 
plates State guarantees, after a constitu- 
tional amendment, for any special bonds is- 
sued to finance car purchases. To the extent 
that New Jersey commuter railroads have 
any similar requirements, similar port au- 
thority action could be authorized in New 
Jersey under the bistate legislation. 

During the almost 40 years of its existence, 
the port authority has made many studies of 
the possibility of joint or consolidated rail 
freight services in the port district. It was 
this rail freight problem—not rail passen- 
gers—which the two States had in mind 
when they created the port authority in 1921 
and approved the 1922 comprehensive plan 
of rail freight belt lines and unified termi- 
nals. The port authority has made many 
efforts throughout. this entire period, but 
without success, to persuade the railroads to 
adopt measures which we were confident 
would reduce their costs and expedite the 
handling of freight. We stand ready to as- 
sist the railroads in this manner today. 

Since 1926 the port authority has been 
almost continuously engaged in various 
studies of rail transit, diligently seeking a 
solution of the financial problems involved 
in the operation and improvement of rail 
transit and commuter operations within the 
framework of the port authority's method of 
financing public projects on a self-support- 
ing basis. We have searched through the 
years for any plan or type of service or 
combination of facilities or new technologi- 
cal developments that might afford any basis 
for the hope of a self-supporting transit 
operation in the New Jersey-New York area. 
All studies by the railroads, transit experts, 
the port authority and many others, how- 
ever, have demonstrated conclusively that 
commuter rail transit (which is utilized 
only on a 20-hour-a-week basis) cannot be 
operated on a self-supporting basis and 
that it cannot be financed by revenue bonds 
based upon the net revenues of rail transit 
operations. Almost daily accounts of the 
worsening financial plights of the New 
Jersey and New York commuter railroads, 
the New York City Subway System, the 
railroads and transit systems in this and 
other metropolitan areas confirm the seri- 
ous deficit nature of rail commuter services. 

In the New Jersey-New York area, the 
deficit for commuter railroad and subway 
operations amounts to about $150 million a 
year. Those who argue that the port 
authority should assume all over even a 
portion of the New Jersey commuter railroad 
deficit must at the same time acknowledge 
that others would then argue that the bi- 
State public agency should provide funds 
to help make up the huge deficits of the New 
York City Subway System, ferry services 
and the commuter railroads in New York 
State. 

Some have also suggested that “contribu-~ 
tions” be made by the port authority, to 
the financing of the New Jersey railroads’ 
equipment, trackage, and terminals. Under 
such reasoning, the State of New York would 
have an equal right to demand “contribu- 
tions’’ for the subway and railroads on the 
east side of the Hudson. Obviously, the 
end product of such use of port authority 
funds, even if it were legal, would be the 
complete dissipation of revenues pledged to 
the payment of its operating expenses and 
for the interest and amortization on its 
bonds and the destruction of the credit so 
vital to the revenue bond financing of its 
essential public facilities. 
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There is no legerdemain by which transit 
deficits are going to be eliminated by cither 
private carriers or other agencies. The only 
answer to the maintenance of essential serv- 
ices must be some measure of public support 
or financial relief to the private rail car- 
riers or tax support for public transit 
operators. ’ 

It is ironie to suggest that the port 
authority assume financial responsibility for 
rail transit. Actually, as we have shown in 
our reports, the port authority couldn't 
even finance the rail transit system ‘itself, 
under the financial limitatitons set by the 
legislatures of the two States when they 
established their joint: public agency and 
under the financial and legal commitments 
to its bondholders. Yet, proponents of such 
financing would saddle this agency with a 
load that would pull down the entire ter- 
minal and transportation structure now in 
existence and required in future programs 
in the interests of the welfare of the people 
of the two States and the Nation, 

The legal impossibility for the port au- 
thority to underwrite the New Jersey and 
New York commuter railroad and subway 
deficits is not for lack of what may be called 
charter powers. Technically, under the 192% 
Port Treaty, the port authority has the 
statutory authority—as distinguished from 


tween such underwriting of deficits and the 
port authority’s duty, as set by the two 
States, to be self-supporting and to fulfill its 
contractual commitments to those who lend 
it the money to carry out its public program. 

As my fellow Commissioners and T stated 
before a hearing of the New Jersey Assembly 
in November 1968, the port authority does 
not regard an arterial highway program or 
the provision of other essential transporta- 
tion facilities as a substitute or alternative 
for a program of maintaining and improv- 
ing rail-passenger facilities between New 
Jersey and Manhattan and throughout the 
port district. A sound solution to the prob- 
lem of maintaining and improving rail facil- 
ities cannot, however, be developed through 
the destruction of the port authority’s com- 
prehensive program of providing on a seif- 
supporting basis, the modern port and ter- 
minal facilities that are indispensable to the 
employment and continued economic wel- 
fare of the people of northern New Jersey 
and New York. 


Today, these 21 facilities serve all modes 
of transportation—water, air, vehicular, and 
rail. They represent a port authority in- 
vestment of about. $1 billion and include 
the six interstate bridges and tunnels, six 
marine terminals, four regional airports and 
a heliport, a union bus terminal, two union 
motortruck terminals and a vision railroad 


freight terminal. It is of interest that the - 


union bus terminal in mid-Manhattan and 
the uptown bus station, now under con- 
struction at the Manhattan plaza of. the 
George Washington Bridge, will handle 
60,000 daily New Jersey bus commuters, or 
almost as many as the 68,000 daily rail com- 
muters from New Jersey. 

As will be noticed, these transportation 
and terminal facilities form the very founda~ 
tion of the prosperity—present and future— 
of the people in this, the world center of 
all types of transportation and trade: It is 


significant that the 21 public transportation | 


and terminal facilities of the port authority 
generated employment for almost 56,000 
people who earned about $347 million. The 
very prosperity of the entire bistate area is 
dependent to a major extent on the con- 
tinuance of the ability of the port to handle 
efficiently, expeditiously, and economically 
the many millions of tons of waterborne 
commerce each year. The port jobs alone 
provide livelihood for at least 430,000 people 
and furnish the support for one out of every 
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four people who live in the New Jersey-New 
York port district. The best interests of the 
people who live in northern New Jersey and 
New York City demand that the facilities 
which serve all modes of transportation must 
be maintained and expanded to meet the 
economic welfare and growth of this metro- 


politan region. 


The port authority is cooperating to the 
best of its ability with the transportation 
Offices recently estabilshed by the two States 

with the transit problem and is as- 
them so far as it is feasible for us 
so. We stand ready, as always, to 
any way possible in the search for 
to the problem of maintaining es- 


The Port of New York Authority. 


Juvenile Delinquency—National in Scope, 
Local im Care with Federal Guidance 
and Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
the Society of Medical Jurisprudence of 
New York conducted a panel discussion 
at the Academy of Medicine in New York 
City on February 8, 1960. Through the 
invitation of my friend, Edward S. 
Blackstone, chairman of the committee 
on program arrangements, I was a happy 
participant. Judge Phillip B. Thurston, 
justice of the domestic relations court, 
also spoke on the subject of juvenile de- 
linquency as seen by a judge of a New 
York City court, who deals daily with the 
problem. I discussed the topic from the 
point of view of Federal and State legis- 
lation and what the local community 
could do to prevent the occurrence of ju- 
venile delinquency and the rehabilita- 
tive measures which the community 
could properly take. 

Clifton F. Weidlich, Esq., president of 
the society, presided. My speech follows: 

Mr, Chairman, Judge Thurston, Mr. Weid- 
lich, Mr. Blackstone, members of the Society 
of Medical Jurisprudence, I desire to speak 
to you about the broad subject of juvenile 
delinquency. I wish to talk about the na- 
ture, the extent of the problem, its causes, 
prevention, and control and what the Fed- 
eral Government is doing in this field. 

Juvenile delinquency is a problem of many 
facets. Everyone sees the problem from his 
own point of view. Each sees it in terms of 
his own area of concern. The lawyer cer- 
tainly views it as a legal problem with con- 
sideration of specific violations-and the ap- 
plication of appropriate remedies. Doctors 
view it as a psychiatric and psychological 
problem. Some recent suggestions indicated 
that we can predict a juvenile delinquent at 
the age of six. Certainly many men of re- 
ligion and public-spirited citizens view it as 
@ moral, religious, and ethical problem in- 
volvong the values by which men order their 
lives and those of their children. Certainly 
this problem involves a threat to a stable so- 
cial structure and the failure of individual 
chiidren and people to adjust to society. A 
Person with a broad view regards it as a 
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problem of personal development that af- 
fects not only the delinquent but the 
church, home, synagogue, schools, and vari- 
ous health services. In any event, whatever 
the view, it presents a challenge to govern- 
ments—Federal, State, and local, and to 
parents, home, and churches. While this 
problem is national in scope, it certainly 
can be cured locally with the financial as- 
sistance and guidance of Federal and State 
Governments. 
NATURE AND EXTENT OF PROBLEM 


In the past it was our custom to consider 
juvenile delinquency as exclusively a local 
problem. 

Today we recognize that the problem is 
national in scope and local in cure with 
Federal and State guidance. Recently I read 
an editorial in the Daily News which quoted 
@ person saying that children were disre- 
spectful to their elders, belligerent, and were 
gathering in lawless gangs. That person was 


‘Socrates, the famous Greek philosopher 


whose murmurs were terminated by hem- 
lock, 

By a strictly legal definition there are 
about 2 million children in our Nation today 
in the age group between 10 and 17 who have 
a record of one or more adjudications before 
juvenile courts. These are our legal de- 
linquents. 

But these statistics do not include cases 
of delinquency which are settled by juvenile 
police squads and other law-enforcement 
agencies—-nor do these statistics include, of 
course, the undetected youthful violators. 
We have a statistically unknown degree of 
delinquency in our Nation. : 

So in speaking to you tonight about our 
national problem of juvenile delinquency, I 
would like to use as my definition of the 
term those persons under 21 years of age 
whose conduct includes ali unlawful or per- 
sistently antisocial behavior. 

There have been many words written and 
spoken about juvenile delinquency and our 
“lawless” youth. I was happy to see an arti- 
cle in a national magazine (Newsweek) a 
few weeks ago on our good teenagers—the 
other 98 percent of our children who are 
growing up without gangs, guns, and goof- 
balls.The other 2 percent have given us a 
decade of delinquency. 1958 marked the 10th 
straight year in which juvenile delinquency 
increased in our Nation. 1958 was the 10th 
year in a decade which saw the appearance 
of children in our juvenile courts increase 
more than 24, times. 

This tremendous increase in youthful law- 
lessness and crime has started us all asking 
ourselves what the causes could be. Just as 
many words could be bandied about blam- 
ing parents, schools, churches, mass media, 
public and private morals, individual malad- 
justment and a variety of other causes. 


CAUSES OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


My own conclusions about these causes, 
conclusions which I have reached after a 
considerable study of the problem, particu- 
larly while I was with the New York Tem- 
porary Commission on Youth and Delin- 
quency, are that there are three major causes 
for this youthful violence and delinquency. 

The first, and to my mind, the basic cause 
for this ever increasing rate of juvenile 
crime and delinquency is a breakdown in 
respect for authority, both for the State 
and for the family. 

Secondly, there is a breakdown in the fam- 
ily because of increasing divorces, the ab- 
sence of parents from the home and its 
corollary, a lack of love and affection. We 
find also, of course, in certain instances that 
the “smother love” of the overly protective 
parent brings about juvenile delinquency. 

Thirdly, the youth of our country have 
a feeling of frustration, of not being wanted. 
This feeling gives rise to a rebellion within 
them, so that they are truly rebels without 
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causes. They experience a feeling of not 
being wanted in the home, in the school 
group or in the community. They struggle 
for recognition and desire to be recognized 
in some form or another. 

Recently, I read an article which outlines 
12 simple ways to develop a delinquent. As 
a@ parent, which of them have you done? 

First, they said to begin with infancy by 
giving the child everything he wants. In 
this way he will grow up believing that the 
world owes him a living. Second, when he 
picks up bad words or dirty words, just 
laugh at him. That will make him think 
he is cute. Third, never give him any spir- 
itual training until he is 21 and then let 
him decide for himself. Fourth, praise him 
in the presence of all the neighbors. Show 
him how much smarter he is than the neigh- 
bor’s children. Fifth, avoid as you would 
the plague the use of the words “wrong” or 
“don’t.” He may develop a guilt complex. 
Sixth, pick up everything after him—his 
books, his clothes, his shoes, so that he will 
know how to throw burdens on others. 
Seventh, let him read anything he wants. 
Have no concern whatsoever as to what goes 
in his mind. Eighth, quarrel with your hus- 
band or your wife frequently in the pres- 
ence of your children. He will know what 
parents think of each other when the fire 
of love is burning low. Ninth, give him all 
the spending money he wants. Never let 
him earn anything on his own. Tenth, satis- 
fy every craving of the child, gratifying every 
sensual desire. Eleventh, take his part 
against the police, the teachers, the neigh- 
bors; they are all prejudiced against your 
child. When your child comes home from 
school with low marks tell him that his 
teacher is prejudiced against Puerto Ricans, 
Negroes, Italians, or any other minority. 
When your child complains that the cop on 
the beat told him to break it up and move 
along, tell him that the cop is a crook and 
on the payroll of the local bookmaker. 
Twelfth, and finally, in your program be 
sure that when he finally gets into real trou- 
ble always defend him yourself and say, “He 
is a good boy, his companions led him 
astray.” 

FEDERAL ACTION 

It is in the area of research that the Fed- 
eral Government has given us so much 
needed leadership and assistance. Some of 
our Federal agencies and our Congress are 
devoting time, taxes, and toil also to help us 
find the most effective vaccine to inoculate 
our children against juvenile delinquency 
back in our communities where our children 
are—in our homes, schools, churches and all 
our communities’ institutions. 

It is particularly fitting, it seems to me, 
that much of this research and technical as- 
sistance to States in the field of delinquency 
has centered in our U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. For juve- 
nile delinquency affects our children’s health, 
education, and welfare as much as the food 
they eat, the water they drink, or the books 
they read. 

Recognizing that this menace had reached 
national proportions, the Children’s Bureau, 
which is concerned with the health and well- 
being of all our children, delinquent and 
nondelinquent, established a Division of Ju- 
venile Delinquency Services, in 1955. This 
Division gives technical assistance and con- 
sultation to juvenile courts in many of our 
States on such matters as detention care, 
courtroom procedure, and court-community 
agency relationships. 

We have about 3,000 juvenile courts 
throughout our country and yet service in 
many of these courts has not, for the most 
part, been able to keep up with developments 
either in the volume of services needed or in 
the application of up-to-date methods and 
principles for dealing with children and 
youth. The Division, though it does provide 
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consultation and technical assistance to 
many of our courts, is not adequately staffed 
to meet all requests in this field to develop 
guides and standards which are so greatly 
needed. 

This Division of Juvenile Delinquency 
Services also offers technical assistance to 
States and communities in the training of 
personnel. It is alarming, I think, that 
about haif of the counties in our country 
have no probation services at all for youth. 
In the other half where some probation 
services exist, we find that only about 1 out 
of 10 of the probation officers have had any 
specialized training for their jobs. We are 
also told that about 4 out of 10 of our 2,000 
local probation officers who work exclusively 
with children do not have a college degree 
and are not eligible for advanced training. 
And our detention homes and public training 
schools are also for the most part staffed with 
unskilled, untrained people. 

_ It is in this area that the Division of Ju- 
venile Delinquency Services tries to help us 
on a national level by offering as many serv- 
ices as possible to help local agencies to ex- 
pand their inservice training for these people 
working directly with our kids and to help 
in getting more trained people into the field. 

This Division also collects and analyzes 
our statistics on juvenile delinquency, does 
research toward establishing goals and 
guides for our local institutions which han- 
dle delinquents, and encourages and gives 
consultation to communities in their search 
for improved methods of combating delin- 
quency. Certainly you and I know that 
more consultation with States and commu- 
nity institutions and more correlation of_all 
our delinquency data is not going to cure 
delinquency. But the guides, the packaged 
knowledge and the exchange of experience 
we can get in this way can be invaluable if 
it is properly used. 

The Federal Government also conducts a 
program of research, training and consulta- 
tion in the mental health aspects of delin- 
quency. In this area we are looking for 
immediate aids for our national problem of 
delinquency and we are also looking for 
aids of a more basic nature which will help 
us to increase our knowledge about juvenile 
delinquency—that is useful, everyday knowl- 
edge that we can put into practice for a 
long term cure. It’s this kind of research 
that is badly needed. And again, it’s this 
kind of’ research which costs us the most 
precious time. We here in the local com- 
munities are so busy trying to put out the 
fire that we haven’t too much time left 
over to shop around for a better fire truck. 

During 1959, the’ National Institute of 
Mental Health made 84 grants to institu- 
tions and individuals for research in juve- 
nile delinquency. These 84 grants cost $1,- 
113,000—a lot of money... But compared to 
the cost of public services for delinquents— 
that is our courts, police, detention facilities 
and institutional care—which is conserva- 
tively estimated to cost $200 million, the 
cost spent in research for more effective 
treatment, prevention and rehabilitation of 
our delinquents is small indeed. 

This research sponsored by the National 
Institute of Mental Health is destined not 
only to help us save in the money costs of 
juvenile delinquency, but it will help us 
save other costs which count most, that is 
the cost of family distress, loss of productive 
years, personal unhappiness, and human life. 
These costs cannot be measured. 

Specifically, some of the grants made by 
the National Institute of Mental Health in 
1959 were for 14 studies in treatment meth- 
ods; 15 grants for general theory and per- 
sonality studies; 7 studies of delinquency 
and the schools; 14 studies in family struc- 
ture and attitudes; and 4 studies in drugs 
and delinquency. These studies deal with 
some of our most basic problems in the treat- 
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‘ 
ment and rehabilitation of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

One of these research projects which the 
National Institute of Mental Health con- 
ducted during 1959- was centered in New 
York University and the Lower East Side 


‘Neighborhood Association. Another project 


sponsored by a grant from the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health is one in Quincy, 
Mass., known as the South Shore Courts 
Clinic project. 

They hope that findings from this research 
project will give us some treatment classi- 
fication procedures that can be. used by 
some of our ustrained or partially trained 
people in the field. 

The appropriate committee of the US. 
Congress has not been indifferent to this 
national menace, either. Since 1953, a spe- 
cial subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee in our Senate has been studying juvenile 
delinquency. Just last fall they were here 
in New York to hold hearings on juvenile 
gangs, a problem of serious concern to you 
and me. This same subcommittee has held 
similar hearings throughout our country and 
has collected and disseminated valuable 
knowledge about the prevention and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency. 

Last fall a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor of the U.S. House 
of Representatives held hearings on this 
national problem in relation to Federal 
legislation in this field. These hearings on 
juvenile delinquency at the community level 
have not only been useful in stimulating 
local concern but they have also been in- 
formative to the House of Congress as to 
what the Federal Government can and 
should do in this field. They have helped 
us all by alerting us to the Nation’s con- 
cern with juvenile delinquency and even its 
international implications. The boy of today 
is no different from the boy of yesteryear. 
The Greek philosopher Socrates told us 
youth gangs were prevalent in ancient 
Greece. The only difference, in my opinion, 
between the gangs of today and those of 
yesteryear is the use of instfuments of de- 
struction. A prankster today would not be 
considered a Huckleberry Finn, but a young 
man crossing interstate lines.may be violat- 
ing Federal law. 

I believe that where a weapon is used, 
punishment should be swift and heavy. 

Many of the crimes committed by juveniles 
today involve violation of Federal law. The 
theft of an automobile if involved in inter- 
state transportation of the vehicle would 
bring a young man or woman into Federal 
court. Matters relating to runaway chil- 
dren and narcotics could also bring a child 
into a Federal court. 

The U.S. Congress has recently passed some 
legislation, however, which related directly 
to some of these legal matters. During the 
85th Congress, H.R. 12850, which prohibits 
the interstate traffic of switchblade knives 
became law—Public Law 85-623. During the 
same Congress we enacted Public Law 85—796, 
a measure which has resulted-in the prose- 
cution and arrest of pornographers who were 
unreachable. The most important feature 
of this law is that it allows prosecution at 
the point of delivery as well as at the point 
of deposit of obscene matters sent through 
the mail. 

During this same Congress, we passed an- 
other law, Public Law 85-752, which con- 
tained a section which raised the age limit 
from 22 to 26 for those youths covered by 
the Federal Youth Corrections Act. This is 
a rehabilitative approach to the offender 
rather than a punitive one. I regret that 
the State of New York has postponed the 
effective date of Youth Act which extends 
secrecy to cases involving youths of 19 and 
20. This postponement in my opinion is 
shortsighted and unwise. 

During the 86th Congress, several bills 
relating to juvenile delinquency have been 


_ Federal assistance projects which 
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introduced by both Houses, None have be- 
come law. 

Among the measures introduced were bills 
in both Houses which would provide for 
demon- 
strate or develop techniques and practices 
leading to a solution of our national juvenile 
delinquency control problems. 

Other bills in both Houses were intro- 
duced.to provide assistance to and “oopera- 
tion with States and institutions of higher 
learning for the training of qualified per- 
sonnel for work ,in various fields involving 
the prevef&tion, treatment, and control of 
juvenile delinquency. 

Two of our most urgent problems are per- 
sonnel and practicable controls. 

We, here in New York, have seen the bene- 
fit of our youth camps. One bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate last session and some 
13 similar bills were introduced in the House 
to apply this basic principle on a national 
level. The intent of all these bills is to set: 
up a Youth Conservation Corps whereby 
young men, usually between the ages of 16 
and 21 could participate in planned con- 
servation projects on public land. These 
boys would be aware that they were doing 
something necessary and worthwhile in the 
conservation of State resources. . Those in 
favor of this measure have pointed out that 
the same sense of satisfaction and resulting 
change in attitude is frequently not found in 
training schools where work is designed to 
help the boys keep busy, and has no other 
meaning—and the boys know it. 

We talk a great deal about rehabilitating 

the juvenile delinquent and the youthful 
offender, but we do very little about it ac- 
tually. Governments have a Dr. Jekyll-Mr. 
Hyde complex, a helpful aspect and a harm- 
ful attitude. We little realize that when a 
boy gets into trouble he is actually con- 
demned to menial employment and to sec- 
ond-rate citizenship. 
_ Almost every agency of government inter- 
poses its strength to keep this child from 
becoming a useful citizen and losing himself 
in the anonymity of everyday life. A boy, 
after making a mistake, may receive the 
blessing of our youthful offender law, gets a 
break and, being released resolves to walk 
the straight and narrow path. He applies 
for a job—civil service closes its doors to 
him. He cannot become & police Officer be- 
cause the police department under the 
leadership of its police commissioner not 
only refuses appointments to boys who have 
made one mistake, but also extends the 
principle of refusing appointment to a boy 
whose father has been a convict. The boy 
cannot even get a job cleaning the streets be- 
cause civil service will not approve or certify 
him as qualified. He cannot get a liquor li- 
cense because the ABC and the State liquor 
board will refuse him a license. He cannot 
even become a barber because that requires a 
license. If his crime has been a serious one, 
the docks and waterfront are closed to him. 
The State civil service also closes its doors, 
He can’t get a Government clerical job— 
the Post Office Department will not even let 
him carry letters. The electricians and 
plumbers reject him, as a license is required. 
If he wants to drive a truck, he needs a 
driver’s license and perhaps he cannot even 
get a driver’s license. If he wants to be a 
grocer, he finds himself handicapped, be- 
cause he might need a beer license and can’t 
get it. Where is he to turn? 

If he tries to enter the Armed Forces, 
he may be rejected. With respect to the 
situation in the Armed Forces and the dis- 
charges which servicemen receive which 
are “less than honorable,” I believe the 
situation is worse than it is in civilian life. 
Any boy who receives a discharge less-than- 
honorable finds that he has forfeited almost 
all of his civil rights either in government or 
in private industry. Many young men have 
come to me crying for the opportunity to,ob- 
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tain employment, but are prohibited from 
doing so because they have received a gen- 
eral, undesirable, bad conduct, or dishonor- 
able discharge. Only an enlightened public 
can solve this problem for it is certain that 
government agencies will not accept a boy 
who has anything less than an honorable 
discharge. In past years we prided ourselves 
in seeing that our Constitution struck down 
the vicious bills of attainder and the doc- 
trine of corruption of the blood. In practice 
in our country we see the horrible conse- 
quences of this nonlegal bill of attainder 
in the practice of government ta,deny jobs 
to boys with a conviction or to refuse him 
civil service because of an arrest or a dis- 
charge less than honorable. 

During my senatorial career in the New 
York State Senate I made a recommendation 
and introduced a bill which redefined the 
term “arrest.” A person who has been ad- 
judicated a juvenile delinquent or youthful 
offender should not be considered as a per- 
son having been arrested. I would give him 
at least one chance. In this way, a boy would 
be able to say trtithfully, as on a civil serv- 
ice questionnarie, that he has never been 
arrested. We public officials or personnel 
officers will not knowingly take the responsi- 
bility to give a juvenile delinquent or youth- 
ful offender a position in public employ- 
ment. We act this way because we know 
that if a government employee who was a 
former delinquent trangresses once again, a 
newspaper will call for the removal of the 
public official. It requires courage for a pub- 
lic official to give such a boy an opportunity 
in public employment and there are very 
few with such courage. Despite these ob- 
stacles some boys rehabilitate themselves. 
I salute them. 

You gentlemen are steeped in law and in 
modern psychiatric and psychological ap- 
proaches. In your field of endeavor you 


may find answers which may prove more - 


realistic than mine or more attainable. I 
exhort you to use your intellect and ex- 
periences to the solution of this problem. It 
is the common concern of all of us. 


Some Are Born Great 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend’ my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting edi- 
torial which appeared in the National 
Tribune-the Stars and Stripes on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1960: : 

Some Are Born GREAT 

As William Shakespeare so wisely expressed 
it long, long ago, “Some are born great, 
some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon ’em.” 

A review of the history of nations will re- 
veal that few men are actually born great— 
that is if we are to evaluate greatness by 
their final accomplishments. 

True greatness does not depend upon the 
acquisition of great wealth nor the assump- 
tion of great power, politically or by sheer 
strength of arms. True greatness depends 
upon certain other qualities which, alas, are 
not found too often-in those whom the 
world has acclaimed as great. Those who 
are born truly great will achieve their des- 
tiny despite all odds. Nothing can ‘prevent 
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them from the final fulfillment of their 
greatness. 

As for those who achieve greatness, we 
might place in this class men who have 
become wealthy by the use of a certain busi- 
ness acumen and a certain disregard for 
their fellowmen in rising to their positions 
of wealth. But these are not truly great. 

As for those who “have greatness thrust 
upon ‘em,” they are for the most part op- 
portunists, rising on a surge of popular en- 
thusiasm to positions of power politically, 
but when their final achievements are sum- 
med up impartially, it will be found that 
they are the least great. 

Without discussing the history of other 
nations and confining ourselves strictly to 
the boundaries of our own country, when we 
look back upon the men who have become 
leaders in government, industry, or poli- 
tics, we find very few upon whom the mark 
of true greatness has descended. 

Our country has been fortunate, indeed, 

. that among those who have become impor- 
tant in the development of our Nation, we 
can count at least two men, who stand 
above their fellows and who can be said to 
have reached the greatness to which they 
were born. 

We refer here to George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln—one the father of our 
country and the other the saviour of our 
country. As we see it, there can be little 
doubt as to their greatness—greatness of 
mind, greatness of inspiration and greatness 
of courage to accomplish and, above all, the 
greatness of humility. 

Intellect plus inspiration, plus courage, 
plus humility, make them stand out above 
all other men this country has developed 
over the years. The only men who can be 
\ranked along with them to some degree 
might be those missionaries who explored 
our wilderness, bringing the Gospel of 
Christ to the Indians and, if need be, giving 
up their lives in their desire to spread 
truth. These men, also had inspiration, 
courage, and humility. 

The anniversaries of the birth of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln occur during the month 
of February and our citizens, recognizing 
their worth, have set the days apart. 

Though born nearly a century apart and, 
to use an old cliche, “poles apart” insofar 
as their early training and education are 
concerned, the innate greatness with which 
the Creator endowed them could not help 
but assert itself as each faced a crisis which, 
on the one hand might have meant the end 
our our country before its history had even 
begun and on the other hand the disunity 
of our country which could have meant the 
road to ruin. 

Two writers, as far apart as Cicero and 
our own Ralph Waldo Emerson. have dis- 
cussed the meaning of true greatness. 
Cicero, the Roman, wrote that “All great 
men are truly inspired.’ Emerson wrote, 
“Great men are sincere.” Washington and 
Lincoln embodied within them both inspira- 
tion and sincerity and with these virtues the 
sublime virtue of humility. 

Just as Washington at Valley Forge knelt 
down. in his tent and prayed that the cause 
for which he and his troops were fighting 
might win out in the end, so, also, did 
Lincoln, through the bitter 4 years of the 
Civil War, realize that without divine guid- 
ance the cause in which he believed—the 
constant union of our States—could not be 
preserved. 

It may well be that in the not too distant 
future our country may be facing another 
crisis which, if not met bravely and firmly 
might bring about our destruction. God 
grant that if such a situation should arise, 
in His wisdom and kindness, He shall again 
smile upon us and give us another leader 
who can measure up to Washington and 
Lincoln. More than that, we could not ask. 


February 15 


Politicians—A Tribute From a Noted 
Educator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my distinguished constituents, Dr. 
Joseph F. Menez, chairman of the -De- 
partment of Political Science of Loyola 
University, of Chicago, recently gave a 
talk at the 11th annual convention of 
the Christian Family Movement at Notre 
Dame University in which, as he writes 
me, he paid a small tribute to hard- 
working politicians. 

I appreciate that all my colleagues are 
statesmen, but I suspect that even in the 
most statesmanlike there is more than 
a bit of the politician, certainly in the 
sense sought to be conveyed in Dr. Menez’ 
most readable remarks, which follow: 

POLITICS AS A VOCATION 
(By Dr. Joseph F. Menez) 


The topic assigned me is “Politics as a 
Vocation.”” I should like to discuss almost 
the heart of politics, namely, the politician, 
the most sophisticated of all political ani- 
mals. Now the Greeks had a word for city- 
state, polis, and in our day this has a new 
connotation. You might say, it’s a good 
word gone wrong. Professor Maurice Klein 
writes in the Antioch Review that he always 
asks his classes in government to write down 
what the word “polities,” our off-shoot of 
polis, means to them. He gets various an- 
swers but to far too many, it means “dirty 
business” and other similar perjoratives. 
“When I hear that word, I feel like spitting,” 
one wrote. “Wire pulling,” “underhanded- 
ness,” “dog eat dog,” “where connections 
more than ability counts,’’ “corruption and 
graft,” and so on. The practitioner of poli- 
tics, the politician, is assaulted with the 
same basic language. 

All one has to do is read “The Last 
Hurrah” to know what has happened to the 
boss. The systematic welfare state, the de- 
cline of patronage, the rise of organized 
labor as a political force, the flight from 
cities into the suburbs and the subsequent 
rise of the independent voter, not to men- 
tion the improvement of mass education, 
intellectual communication, and a high 
standard of living—all have taken their toll 
of the “boss.” Thus, the kind of person that 
these students are talking about doesn’t 
exist. The political boss, says Cabell Phillips, 
“is almost a mirage, a gaudy memory of a 
gaudy past, a specimen which time has ren- 
dered almost extinct.” 

What does exist, though, is the Leader. 
As John Flynn wrote in “You're the Boss’ 
the “Boss” is you—if you want to be. “The 
humblest worker in the ranks,” he says, “has 
the right any time to challenge the top lead- 
ership. Whether he does s0 because he 
honestly believes the topman is a bad 
leader, or simply because he himself has an 
eye on the highest rank, his success or fail- 
ure depends on his ability to attract to his 
new banner a sufficient number of other 
workers to unseat the leader he has 
challenged.” 

If you look in the Oxford Universal Dic- 
tionary; as I did, under “politician,” you'll 
find among other definitions the one given 
by Adam Smith nearly two centuries ago 
as “that insidious and crafty animal, vul- 
garly called statesman or politician.’’ James 
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Freeman Clark thought that a politician was 
always looking out for the greatest good for 
the greatest number but the greatest num- 
ber is No. 1. “I’m not a politician,” said 
Artemus Ward, the American humorist, 
“and my other habits are good.” Mark 
Twain, a cynic of the first order, knew a great 
deal more about literature than he did about 
politics for how else could he have said “it 
can probably be shown by facts and figures 
that there is no distinct native American 
criminal class except Congress.” Finally, 
we can recall Hilaire Belloc’s statement, 
“Politics, politicians, you know how it is,” he 
said, “you see a slimy pond, with a lot of 
insects swimming around in it and you go off 
to bed and next morning, there they all are, 
still mucking around in dirty water. That’s 
politics. That’s politicians for you.” 

Now whatever the reasons may be, there is 
little doubt that the politician in American 
literature has really taken a beating. This is 
the reason, I suppose, why Ben Franklin said 
“the first mistake in public business is to go 
into it.” Another, I suppose, is because of 
the hard work involved. Eugene Gilbert, 
president of the Gilbert Youth Research Co., 
asked young people this question: “Would 
you like to be President of the United 
States?” Only 8 percent of the boys and 2 
percent of the girls answered yes. One boy 
said: “I can’t see any young boy who'd like 
to become President with the problems and 
the world tensions surrounding us today. 
It’s just not worth it.” 

In “Laughing With Congress,” ALEXANDER 
Wier prints this ditty: 


“He'll find, should he win 
The office sought, that 
One day he’s sworn in 
The next, sworn at.” 


Horace Greeley, you will remember, ran in 
the election of 1872 and admitted he didn’t 
know at times whether he was running for 
the White House or the crazy house. 
Artemus Ward remarked that it is easy 
enough to see why a man goes to the poor 
house or to the penitentiary. “It’s because 
he can’t help it. But why he should volun- 
tarily go and live in Washington, is entirely 
beyond my comprehension.’’ Humorist Will 
Rogers’ profound comment was that all poli- 
tics is applesauce. It was, no doubt, non- 
sense like this that prompted a fiery 
tempered legislator to answer a constituent 
thus: “Sir,” he said, “my stenographer, being 
a lady cannot type what I think of you. I, 
being a gentleman, cannot think it. You, 
being neither, will understand what I mean.” 

Politicians are supposed to say one thing 
when they mean another. “There’s just one 
role for politicians all over the world,” wrote 
John Galsworthy. “Don’t say in power what 
you say in opposition; if you do, you only 
have to carry out what the other fellows 
have found impossible.” Politicians, after 
all, reflect their constituencies. One time 
Gladstone, Prime Minister of England, was 
reproached for having said one thing while 
running for office and doing another thing 
while in office. This does not mean. one 
gives promises befofe being elected with no 
thought given to carrying them out; it only 
means that one cannot be absolutely pinned 
down. In our own country, was Mr. Dulles 
insincere in first thinking the Bricker 
amendment (which would have restricted 
the President in the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs) was good and then later bad when 
he was Secretary of State? Are judges or 
courts insincere when they reverse them- 
selves? We do not have to labor the point 
that one yardstick is being applied to politi- 
cians and another to everyone else. 

Edmund Burke, who certainly knew some- 
thing about politicians and was himself one 
of the very highest type, had this to say 
about compromise, another area in which 
the politician is misunderstood. “All gov- 
ernment, indeed, every human benefit and 
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enjoyment, every virtue, every prudent act, is 
founded on compromise and barter. We 
balance inconveniences; we give and take, 
we remit some rights, that we may enjoy 
others; and we choose rather, to be, happy 
citizens than subtle disputants.” This does 
not mean giving up principles. It does 
mean that in most of the issues one takes 
a half loaf. It is amazing that when the 
politician compromises we think he is 
splitting hairs, or that he’s being weak and 
yet he does only that which everyone else 
does—except publicly and perhaps, let us 
admit it, more forthrightly. For politicians 
to compromise is not immoral any mere than 
it would be for someone in private life. “In- 
deed,”’ says Marshall Clinard, “Were today’s 
politicians to adopt such a standard they 
would almost certainly be rejected by the 
voters as idealists, dreamers, crackpots or 
visionaries.” 

Just as the engineer runs a train, a group 
of politicians runs the party. It’s as simple 
as that. “Party,” said Edmund Burke, “is 
a bod, of men united for promoting by their 
joint sndeavors the national interest upon 
some particular principle in which they are 
all agreed. For my part, I find it impossible 
to conceive that anyone believes in his own 
politics or thinks them to be of any weight, 
who refuses to adopt the means of having 
them reduced to practice.” We make this re- 
fusal all the time. We are really a nation—if 
I may use a vulgarity—of beefers. WE claim 
to know what’s wrong and yet millions don’t 
vote regularly. At the same time we do 
nothing about politics, we have the temerity 
to point the finger of blame at those who do. 

It is the business of the politician, who is 
the philosopher in action, to find out the 
proper means toward those ends and employ 
them with effect. This means organization; 
it.means assessment. The Jeffersonians, at 
the turn of the 19th century, organized, 
looked over the situation, saw what had to 
be done, and then adopted the means to 
effect the end. The Federalists, by contrast, 
didn't do this and they perished as a political 
party. A President like Theodore Roosevelt 
understood this. To his friends who warned 
that people of his class did not go into poli- 
tics, especially low politics in the market 
place, he replied: “that if this was so it 
merely meant that the people I knew did 
not belong to the governing class, and that 
other people did—and that I intended to 
be one of the governing class; that if they 
proved too hard-bit for me, I supposed I 
would have to quit, but that I certainly 
would not quit until I made the effort and 
found out whether I really was too weak to 
hold my own in the rough and tumble.” 

What we sometimes do not understand 
is that the politician is a specialist. He’s 
@ specialist in the art of governing and in 
overlooking the affairs of the Nation. We 
forget Woodrow Wilson’s remark that “‘poli- 
tics ought not to be considered as a mere 
occasion for oratory, but as a branch of the 
national business.” Especially is the politi- 
cian an expert in human affairs for he 
spends more time, more energy and more 
thought in 1 week about politics than we 
do in 52 weeks. 

Former Democratic National Chairman, 
James Farley, said that politics was a science 
because it was a “scientific approach to han- 
dling human beings.” Leonard Hall, his 
counterpart, believes that politics is an art. 
He said: “When we speak of a science we 
think of something that can be measured 
at all times. There are too many intangibles 
in politics, like human nature and human 
progress.” To Justice Felix Frankfurter 
“government is itself an art, one of the 
subtlest of arts. * * * It is the art of mak- 
ing men live together in peace and with 
reasonable happiness. * * * One of the shal- 
lowest distains is the sneer against the pro- 
fessional politician.” It is, I think, a little 
of both, a little of an art and a little of a 


compoop, untalented and busy with low 
concerns, is not only doing violence to the 
truth but it comes close to meaning that 
representative government, and that means 
party government, is a failure. 

Does one have to lie and cheat to be a 


Phillips right when he said “politicians are 
like the bones of a horse’s foreshoulder— 
not a straight one in it” or John Gay: 


“That politician tops his part, 
Who readily can lie with art.” 


“If you look down through history,” said 
Leonard Hall, “that kind of politician 
doesn’t last very long. A politician’s great- 
est asset is his word. If his word isn’t good, 
he doesn’t last long.” Agreeing with Hall, 
James Farley wrote: “I can truthfully say, 
I have found more truth telling, more sin- 
cerity, and more human feeling among poli- 
ticians than among any other group with 
whom I have been associated. Basically, 
politicians are very decent people.” The 
clearest headed politicians are most careful 
not alone on the basis of ethics but also on 
the basis of practicality for many a politi- 
cian has had a promising career ended be- 
cause the voters doubted his promises. 
Duane Lochard of the Connecticut General 
Assembly relates this anecdote: “I had ac- 
cepted an invitation to give a junior college 
commencement address * * * and was torn 
between the obligation to my host and my 
duty to-vote on the bill (involving the 
primary). The majority leader, Senator 
Joseph Longo, gave assurances that the 
matter would not be put to a vote before I 
returned although he knew the vote would 
be against him. ‘The appointment was 
kept. I returned hours later and did, in 
fact, vote against the majority leader who 
had held the bill.” This specific instance of 
politicians keeping their word, not only 
among themselves but to the constituencies, 
can be multiplied many times. 

As Senator EuceNns McCarruy has noted, 
people are honest until proved to be crooks, 
while politicians are considered crooks until 
they prove themselves honest. Prejudices 
are comfortable and it is so easy to set poli- 
ticians aside and attribute to them failings 
that nobody else is supposed to possess. In 
addition to being suspect, politicians are 
often accused of having pigmy mentalities. 


Thus, in “The Twilight of the American~ 


Mind,” Walter B. Pitkin wrote that politi- 
cians are the semifailures in business and 
the professions, men of mediocre mentality, 
dubious morals, and significant common- 
places. This might be true of hack politi- 
cians as it is true of huckster businessmen, 
run-of-the-mill professors, or has-been 
actors. Which is to say, it proves nothing. 
Working under the searchlight of public 
opinion (you can’t see it, but as James Rus- 
sell Lowell said, it has, like the atmosphere, 
16 pounds to the square inch), is no easy 
task. Politicians claim none of that passion 
for anonymity or personal privacy that their 
critics insist upon. I don’t think one could 
find a similar group of people, individually 
selected as in Congress, who would have as 
much talent and as much know-how as 
politicians. 

The American sport is to picture the poli- 
tician in stereotypes. He’s short; he’s fat; 
he smokes cigars; he’s a “deese, dem and 
dose” character; he’s a man with no educa- 
tion and hardly eats his food with the proper 
instruments. I think this false but comfort<- 
able picture is due partly to the fact that we 
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like a scape-goat class, to whom we can at- 
tribute all the shortcomings of society in 
order to divert attention from ourselves. 
And yet, government which is out of sight, 
out of mind, out of touch—as Walter Lipp- 
mann put it—is made comprehensible to you 
and me because this politician stands be- 
tween a complex and intricate piece of ma- 
echinery, and a simple individual who does 
not know how or where to turn when he is 
in trouble. Though he may be socially and 
publicly rejected, opposed, and reviled, the 
politician is on the job 24 hours daily. In 
Boss Rule, J. T. Salter, the foremost author- 
ity on the political boss in the United States, 
puts it this way: “The world is so big it is 
like a thousand billion dollars; it is beyond 
comprehension. An incident in war or peace 
may bring it home to us, but, for the most 
part, it is the politician that cuts the world 
down to our size or helps bring up up to its 
size. And that is the permanent need now to 
see the world realistically * * *” Nor does 


the politician shudder at human nature nor © 


try to remake the voter. He works with what 
he has and takes the voter as he sees him. 
He doesn't say “I could have more votes or 
better voters or more intelligent voting if 
I had better constituents.” If you are in the 
habit of counting your blessings, then, said 
Bishop John King Mussio, count politics in, 
for the politician * * * is a dedicated man 
with a high mission and a stewardship en- 
trusted to him by God. He confers a real 
boon upon his fellow men by a service that is 
indispensable in our modern society. And, 
imasmuch as politics carries out, in its 
sphere, the purposes of God in regard to man, 
the politician is likewise, in an official way, 
a servant of God. This is a dedication that 
puts the politician in very high company. 

It is imperative, then, that exemplary 
Catholic young men of exceptional intellec- 
tual and spiritual qualities aspire to the 
work of the politician.” 

He doesn’t read a lot of books and he 
doesn’t do very much abstract thinking, be- 
cause he’s too busy. He’s on the job all the 
time because he has no office hours. He’s a 
man of action, says Salter, whose lungs and 
liver and stomach are continually assaulted. 
He subscribes to Mr. Truman's dictum, “If 
you can’t take the heat, get out of the kitch- 
en.”” I suppose this is the reason that Adlai 
Stevenson said once that “running for public 
office is something like being inebriated. If 
there is anything bad in a man, it will bring 
it out.” It takes no great thought to realize 
that a politician could not go far in politics, 
with the opposition training its searchlight 
on him, if he were politically or morally 
vulnerable. ; 

A man who can test his strength every year, 
or every 2 years in a ward, or a city, or a 
nation, and if he loses start from scratch 
again to build up an organization—this man 
is an. optimist.. Most of us tend, first of all, 
to refuse to be tested; if we are tested and 
lose, we quit. The politician is in the busi- 
ness of making friends. When he approaches 
us in a friendly,manner we contemptuously 
say: “He’s trying to get my vote.” Of course 
he is trying to get your vote and mine in the 
same way the grocer uses friendliness to 
court our trade. The politician knows that 
the stranger votes for his opponent as readily 
as does his enemy. In this connection, it 
was said of President William McKinley (the 
remark is attributed to Uncle Joe Cannon, 
Speaker of the House) that he courted the 
people so assiduously and had his ear so 
close to the ground that it was full of grass- 
hoppers. The politician, thus, is often the 
one man in the community who knows what 
is going on in some cases rivaling the priest 
or the minister. He-is rigidly contempo- 
raneous, says William White, a close student 
of politicians. He is not concerned for the 
most part with ultimate aims or with his- 
tory but with the election returns today. He 
is interested in meeting people and getting 
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votes. For this reason, quipped Paul Laz- 
arfeld, in politics familiarity does not breed 
contempt; it breeds votes. 

Politicians are people of considerable tol- 
erance. Here is a breed of men who can’t 
afford to hate; who can’t afford to be stick- 
mad; who, if not friendly, are courteous to 
everyone. For the most part, they can for- 
give and forget for they understand the high 
prices of personal hatreds. RicHarp NIxoNn’s 
success is partly based on this formula. 
“Once a battle is over,” he said to Earl Mazo 
as recorded in “Ricnuarp Nixon, A Political 
and Personal Portrait,” don’t hold grudges.” 
Nrxon wouldn’t, says Mazo, hesitate to uti- 
lize his worst enemy if he felt that person 
was the only man for the job. Columnist 
William White reports the story of a re- 
former who discovered to his shock that a 
local character had become a faithful cam- 
paign associate of the reformer’s politician 
friend. Complaining, he said: “You told me 
a week ago that fellow was an S.0.B.” The 
politician replied: ‘Yes, son, but now he’s 
our §.0.B.” The moral of that story is not 
that the politician doesn’t know right from 
wrong but rather that the politician would 
rather be caught dead than forced into 
lengthy explanations because he knows that 
such explanations and alibis are costly. It 
is simply that the longer one is in politics 
the older he is at his art. As Oliver Wendell 
Holmes once remarked, “the young man 
knows the rules, but the old man knows the 
exceptions.” 

Politicians are always being put on the 
spot in a way the priest, the professor, the 
banker or the candlestick maker is not. A 
reporter asked Charles Evans Hughes dur- 
ing his unsuccessful 1916 campaign against 
Woodrow Wilson, “What would you have 
done when the Lusitania was sunk.” 
“Why,” said the Justice, “if I had been 
President, the Germans wouldn’t have dared 
to sink her.” When Howard McGrath was 
Chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee,.he appeared on “Meet the Press.” 
The program was nearly over; if some re- 
porter were to ask a nasty question now, 
there would not be time for an answer. 
Sure enough, the question came. It in- 
volved former Governor Michael Curley of 
Massachusetts who had been sent to jail 
for using the mails for fraud. The question 
was this: “Why did Mr. Truman pardon 
Curley?” In the seconds left for him to 
answer what could have been better than 
the one he gave? “To get him out of jail, 
ef course.” 

In summary, then, who is the politician, 
what is his breed, what is his stock in trade? 
The following gem, from J. T. Salter, is short 
but adequate: 

“(1) ... stick everlastingly at it; (2) 
they know that the Kingdom of Heaven is 
taken by violence; (3) they live decades 
among their people and learn to judge their 
wants; (4) have a fiair for getting along 
with people; (5) have problem-solving 
ability; (6) understand that politics is the 
science of the possible; (7) are able to dram- 
atize their appeal so as to effectively cap- 
ture favorable attention; (8) often have an 
unusual memory for names and people; 
(9) can gage public sentiment and strength 
of various group attitudes; (10) have the 
kind of courage that enables the possessor to 
risk all on the outcome of an election and 
than be able to start building anew in case 
of defeat; and (11) have enough vision and 
imagination to see over the district for which 
they are candidates, whether this be a town- 
ship or all 48 States. They understand that 
in politics the race is not always to the 
swift nor the battle to the strong, and that 
@ smile and a genial manner may be more 
convincing han logic unadorned.” 

Let’s praise the politician a little instead 
of always knocking him. 
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The North-South Problem: Breaking the 


Circle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
recent annual report of Lloyds Bank, 
Ltd., written by Sir Oliver Franks, chair- 
man of its board, there are several per- 
ceptive messages which I want to call 
to the attention of my colleagues. 

Sir Oliver uses the term “north-south 
problem” to refer to the general problems 
of the relationships of the industrialized 
nations of the north of the globe to the 
underdeveloped and developing countries 
that lie to the south. He observes: 


In 1947 the balance of the world turned 
on the recovery of Western Europe; now it 
turns on a right relationship between the 
industrial north and the developing south. 


He speaks of the “vicious circle” aris- 
ing from the fact that low living stand- 
ards and free broadly democratic so- 
cieties cannot produce sufficient savings 
for the rapid economic development de- 
manded in these societies. 

He points out that the circle can be 
broken in one of two ways: 

It can be broken by tyranny which, by en- 
forcing hardships on the people and holding 
down their standards of living, forces the 
savings for rapid development; or it can be 
broken by the inflow of capital from outside, 
giving a free society the chance both to de- 
velop and to remain free. In coming years 
for country after country this vicious circle 
will be broken one way or the other. We 
have already had evidence in the Middle East 
how real and how urgent these problems are. 


Consider Sir Oliver’s comments on the 
new regional groupings for trade: 

The idea of the unity of Western Europe 
is the one creative political idea that has 
emerged since the war. We do not know 
yet whether the idea will successfully trans- 
late itself into reality, but if the notion of 
one country, one society in Europe is to have 
any validity it must gradually clothe itself 
with economic meaning. Any country, Brit- 
ain or the United States, which failed to 
recognize this would put itself in the wrong 
with history. 

The United States, and for that matter 
Canada, is troubled at the possibility of a 
recovered Western Europe, even though split 
in two, building discriminatory fortifications, 
with North America—and of course Japan— 
left on the outside. It does not seem to me 
in the interest of the outside world to try 
to break down these European groupings, 
still less to favor one against the other. 
There are bound to be regional economic 
groupings in the world half way between the 
single nation states of today and the uni- 
versality of all the nations. The plain fact 
is the world is too big, and the individual 
nation is too small. Regional groupings are 
@ natural occurrence. The United States 
sometimes forgets that it is both a great 
Nation and a large regional group. 

The true interest of the international com- 
munity is to see that the existing two group- 
ings merge in the end, so that the dream of 
the free movement of men, goods and ideas 
comes true in Western Europe, and in addi- 
tion to work with the six and the seven, or 
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with the group that may emerge, so that to- 
gether we progressively lower economic dis- 
crimination in the free world. 


Sir Oliver also recommends that the 
United States set free $12 billion worth 
of gold—which he says is nearly one- 
third of the entire gold stock of the free 
world—on its present immobilization as 
backing for Federal Reserve notes and 
deposits. 

Under a previous consent, I include Sir 
Oliver’s discussion on this point and the 
conclusion of his extremely able report: 

CHANGE POSITION OF THE DOLLAR 


The third issue we have to face is the 
changed relationship of the United States to 
us and to Western Europe implied in the scale 
of the deficit on the American balance of 
payments in 1958 and 1959. For the 2 years 
together this is likely to have been of the 
order of $7 billion, with a loss of gold ap- 
proaching half that amount. The United 
States cannot, and of course will not, live 
with a deficit on this scale for long, but, as 
compared with the rest of us, the Americans 
still have comfortable reserves, with the cor- 
responding advantage that they have time 
to decide on and apply a sensible course of 
action. 

The one surely disastrous way of dealing 
with this problem would be for the United 
States to attempt to rid itself of a deficit on 
the balance of payments by one drastic sur- 
gical operation. It is obvious why the con- 
sequences of this would be disastrous for all 
the neighbors of the United States in the free 
world. But it would also be disastrous for 
the United States because it would mean 
risking, and probably losing, a considerable 
part of that large area of the world won for 
freedom since the end of the war. It is of 
vital importance to all of us that the Ameri- 
cans do not try to shrug off their difficulties 
by a large and violefit lurch of policy, and I 
do not think that they will do so. 

It follows, therefore, that the means by 
which the American deficit on the balance of 
payments is reduced must be numerous. 
Something of everything that helps must be 
done; no one line must be pressed to its log- 
ical extreme. What does this mean in more 
detail? There are the things which the 
United States will wish to do and the things 
which we and Western Europe should under- 
take to ease the strain. 

One measure already adopted by the 
United States is to campaign for more manu- 
factured exports from the United States to 
other industrialized countries. How easy it 
must be for manufacturers in a vast economy 
like that of the United States to think of ex- 
ports only as marginal and not understand 
the relevance of their efforts to the national 
balance of payments. Further, given that in 
certain limited lines of export American prod- 
ucts are a little dear as compared with those 
of their competitors, there are steps which 
the United States can take internally to 
change this situation. And there is one sug- 
gestion, aired by at least one well-known 
American economist, which could be rele- 
vant. It is that the $12 billion of gold— 
nearly one-third of the entire gold stock of 
the free world—at present locked up as back- 
ing for Federal Reserve notes and deposits 
should be set free for effective use. There 
are those who would oppose such a step on 
the ground that it might aggravate fears of 
inflation among the American public. It is, 
of course, for the American authorities to de- 
cide where the balance of advantage lies. I 
wish only to offer one or two comments, 
based on our Owrm experience, which suggests 
that if the United States decided to take the 
plunge the water may not really be as cold 
as it thinks. 
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RELEASE OF STERILIZED GOLD? 


It is now 30 years since the Macmillan com- 
mittee pointed out that the effect of holding 
gold as backing for the currency was to forbid 
the Bank of England to use its gold for the 
only purpose for which it is held or could be 
used, namely the settlement of interna- 
tional payments. The committee therefore 
urged that central banks should give col- 
lective consideration from time to time to 
the question whether it would be in the 
general interest that the legal requirements 
in fo in different countries as to gold re- 
serves should be relaxed or tightened. It is 
now 20 years since virtually the whole of the 
Bank of England’s gold was swept into the 
Exchange Equalisation Account, thus setting 
it free to help finance the war in its early 
stages. These transactions were received 
with complete indifference by the British 
public. and it can be stated categorically that 
in the inflation that has taken place since 
1939 the fact that our note issue has been 
entirely a fiduciary issue has played no part 
whatever. 

If the United States were to liberate their 
$12 billion of sterilized gold, therefore, 
this step would not lack precedent and would 
be quite in line with a natural process of 
evolution in the management of money. Nor 
are the advantages of such a step related 
solely ‘to the fact that the United States 
happens to be losing gold at present. Both 
sterling and the dollar are important reserve 
currencies. Over 2 period, international ex- 
change reserves will have to grow steadily if 
world trade is not to be hampered by a 
shortage of liquidity. Since the gold com- 
ponent of the reserves (assuming an un- 
changed gold price) will expand only very 
slowly, we must look to a continued growth 
in the foreign exchange component. . This 
means that the short-term liabilities of fi- 
nancial centers like London and New York 
will tend constantly to expand in relation 
to their gold holdings. Hence it is very im- 
portant, for the preservation of world con- 
fidence and the prevention of disruptive 
flights of hot money, that those liabilities 
should have the effective backing of all the 
gold that can be mustered for use. 

Quite apart,from American action, it is 
clearly the job of’a recovered Europe to dis- 
mantle dollar discriminations in trade which 
had their justification in an earlier period. 
This has already happened on a considerable 
scale and can go further. Convertibility of 
European currencies as against the dollar has 
already gone a long way. In Britain we have 
pretty well abolished the travel allowance 
for dollar countries as well as others. We 
have repaid in advance our drawing of $250 
million from the Export-Import Bank, and 
we have freed most-of our imports from 
quota restrictions. I should agree also that 
in our part of the world we should stand 
ready to work out afresh fair shares in con- 
structive help to developing countries and I 
should suppose that an increase in effort 
and contribution should come from the re- 
covered nations of Western Europe, includ- 
ing Britain. 

Here there is one point which should be 
made: It is important that the Americans do 
not expect too much. They are so dispro- 
portionate to the rest of us in the size of 
their economy and the vast power of their 
productive machine, their standards of living 
so much higher, that what in fact is fair 
can easily seem the reverse. It is our job in 
Europe to do more: We shall help, but we 
cannot stand in the shoes of the United 
States. Nor is it the case, as is sometimes 


assumed abroad, that Britain has been doing 


little for the development of developing 
countries. If we take the countries of the 
Commonyealth alone, the British Treasury 
has stated that in recent years private in- 
vestment has averaged about £150 million, 


public loans and grants £88 million, a total 
of around £240 million. This is equivalent 
to more than 1% percent of the average 
national income for the 3 years 1956-58. 

Beyond this, everyone is aware that coun- 
tries faced with’ difficulties in the balance of 
payments are subject to internal political 
pressures. In the period since the war the 
United States, by economic aid and expendi- 
ture abroad on a very large scale, has cre- 
ated conditions in which international trade 
has expanded freely. It oa losota. 2000 Sa a@ grow- 
ing market for imported free from 
quantitative control, apart from a few well- 
known exceptions: It has progressively re- 
duced the level of the tariff under the recip- 
rocal trade agreements program. On occa- 
sion the straight line of policy has to become 
a little wavy in places to accommodate an 
existing political situation. But there is all 
the difference in the world between a rare 
concession and @ breaking of the line. This 
last would be to deny that leadership of the 
free. world which history in this half century 
has given the American Nation. 

These are among the problems which face 
us in 1960, and now that our economy has 
been rebuilt and is reasonably strong we can 
give attention to them. It is important that 
we do so. For one thing it is of us 
by our friends both across the Atlantic and 
in Western Europe. For another we owe it 
to ourselves, since only in this way can we 
make time our ally. 
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OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following newsletter of February 13, 
1960: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congresman Bruce Atces, Fifth District, 
Texas, February 13, 1966) 

The defense capability of the United States 
is provoking lively debate in the House and 
throughout levels of government. Normal 
interest in maintaining the necessary mili- 
tary strength is augmented now by factors 
(1) election your politics, and (2) the ap- 
proach of yearly appropriations for defense. 
Every year Congress is warned, even “scared’’ 
by some who fear economy-mindedness in 
Congressmen. Lost in the muddy water of 
political controversy are these facts: (1) 
U.S. retaliatory strength in overall destruc- 
tive ability is greater than Russia’s. The 
United States is No. 1 in the world. (As 
the President, Secretary of Defense Gates, 
and Joint Chief of Staff Twining have all 
stated.) This overall strength is what is 
vital and necessary and not outmatching 
Russia in every single department, weapon 
by weapon; (2) security considerations—that 
is, preserving our military plans and se- 
crets—are out the window as we are forced 
publicly to discuss all military matters. 
There is a great difference between coverup 
or concealmentAn the name of security, and 
the sensible refusal to divulge our plans to 
the enemy, a prudence difficult to maintain 
in the heat and thoughtilessness of political 
controversy. Some of the critics who seek 
to discredit the President and the admin- 
istration for political gain have a record 
that does not bear scrutiny. In the critical 
years following World War II, the Democrat 
Administration and Congress failed to pro- 
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vide funds for missile research and develop- 


1954 
through 1960, this administration has been 
responsible for nine times the expenditures 
(and emphasis) of the preceding 8 fiscal 
years. The question now, Is a continual 
airborne alert needed? Our time in Congress 
wouid be better spent in constructive study, 
rather than in purely political controversy. 

The agriculture situation was again high- 
lighted by the President’s. message to Con- 
gress. The President stressed the need for 
freeing the farmer from government red 
tape and subsidy, using wheat as an example. 
Wheat as one of the subsidized crops costs 
taxpayers $1.5 million per day or $1,000 a 
minute. It represents $3.5 billion, or 30 
percent of the CCC inventory, yet accounts 
for only 6 percent of the cash-crop money 
received by farmers. The ridiculousness of 
this situation is obvious. The President put 
the responsibility for a solution squarely up 
to the legislative body, the Congress. In 
this way, he is focusing a merciless spotlight 
en those to blame. The President can only 
do his best to administer the laws Congress 
hands him. His only control is his veto 
power and the threat to exercise it. The 
President has made it clear that he will ap- 
prove any constructive approach that the 
Democrat leadership in Congress may adopt; 
but he has served notice that high, rigid 
price supports or direct payménts to farmers 
(the Brannan Plan) are not the answers. 
Now, it’s up to Congress. Just as in the case 
of the Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill, the 
people may force action over-riding the lead- 
ership in the House and Senate. 

The election year Congress is already pro- 
ducing some new conflicts. The ambitions 
of the Senators aspiring to the Presidency 


has resulted in quick passage of legislation. 
It is interesting to observe that the tradi- 
tional House-Senate comity or friendship 
may be strained as the Senate steals the 
spotlight and gets the credit (or blame?). 
Two of these bills, now passed, will come to 


the House: (1) The clean elections bill is 
now pending before the House Administra- 
tion Committee. This bill involves political 
expenditures and reports. The “joker” is in 
extending the law to cover local primaries, 
considered by many an invasion of States 
rights. Yet the bill doesn’t curb union 
bosses from extracting dues from union 
members to spend contrary to their wishes 
in campaigns. The bill passed 59 to 22 with 
both Texas Senators voting for it; (2) A new 
Federal-aid-to-education measure passed 54 
to 35, with both Texas Senators voting for 
it. The $917 million per year for 2 years 
is a massive dose, and is the foot in the 
door, with no upper limit once adopted, as 
xX see it. Federal control, of course, must 
accompany Federal spending. Underlying 
the bill is the bland assumption that any 
school shortage or educational shortcoming 
(wherever such may indeed exist) proves 
there is the need for Federal solution and 
bureaucratic control. This is a _ short- 
sighted solution, in my view. Nevertheless, 
as it is presently controlled, Congress ap- 
pears determined to “aid” in local education. 

Heavy mail from home indicates that a 
lot of Dallas people share my concern over 
the Humphrey move in the Senate to elimi- 
nate the so-called Connally resolution from 
our agreement to accept World Court juris- 
diction in international disputes. I can see 
no valid reason why the United States 
should unilaterally surrender a single iota 
of our sovereignty in this way—why we 
should forego the right, jealously guarded 
by others, to determine for ourselves which 
disputes are essentially domestic in nature, 
and hence not subject to the mandate of 
any international organization or authority. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrte 44, SecrTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXxES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trt_e 44, SecTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 


1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 

edings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 


2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp foriday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation Of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

% Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD any spéech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections ——The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report er print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not e construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter ta 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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or Jennings Randolph Delivers Sig- 

' nificant Address at Boy Scout Award 
| Dinner in West Virginia; Speech of 
' Cecil Dodd Is Also Noteworthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 
; Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 


bur colleague, the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Ranpotpu], is to be 
tomplimented for the thought-provoking 
address he delivered last week at a Boy 
Scout award dinner at Wellsburg, W. Va. 

_ This year marks the 50th anniversary 

“of the Boy Scouts of America, and be- 

‘cause few organizations in this country 

"have contributed more to our achieve- 
» ments and progress as a democracy than 

Mave the Boy Scouts, it seems to me to 

‘be especially appropriate to call the at- 

‘tention of my colleagues to Senator Jen- 

MNINGS RANDOLPH’s inspiring remarks of 

‘February 11, 1960, on the occasion of the 

Sth annual dinner of Air Explorer 

‘Squadron 150, Boy Scouts of America, 

Fort Steuben Area Council, held in the 

American Legion Post 34 Home, Wells- 

‘burg, W. Va. 

| Mr. President, I ask Gnanimous con- 
ent that the speech be printed in the 

‘Appendix of the Recor. 

_ There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

“ADDRESS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Democrat, West VIRGINIA, AMERICAN LE- 
GION HOME, WELLSBURG, W. VA., FEBRUARY 
11, 1960 

| We are gathered to honor the achieve- 

mMents of these youths as Eagle and Silver 
nd God and Country Scouts. Tonight's 

@ward dinner has the added significance of 

marking the 50th anniversary of the Boy 

spcouts of America. 
These 50 years have seen scouting grow 
om a handful of lads under enthusiastic 
put inexperienced leaders to a membership 

Mf over 6 million, led by thousands of prac- 

uced and devoted Scoutmasters. During 

his half century some 27 million boys have 
ben enrolled as Scouts, and more than 
500,000 adults have devoted themselves to 
outing leadership. Thus, these princi- 
s and values have sustained the early 
experience of a large segment of the men 

@live in America today. 

- These figures offer some indication of the 

quantitative advancement during the 6 
ecades of existence, but they say nothing 

Of the qualitative contributions of scouting 

0 the lives of Boy Scouts as individuals and 
0 America as a whole. In the last analysis, 

1 contribution cannot be measured or 
bighed, but it may be at least suggested if 

view the Boy Scout purposes in/relation 
> the meaning and values of a free demo- 
bratic society. 


Appendix 


The purpose of the Boy Scouts of America, 
as stated in its incorporation papers, is to 
promote “* * * the ability of boys to do 
things for themselves and others, to train 
them in scoutcraft, and to teach them patri- 
otism, courage, self-reliance, and kindred 
virtues * * *.” It is of the very essence of 
these principles, as of the values of a demo- 
cratic society itself, that they may not be 
imposed from above. To become viable and 
real these values must be perceived, em- 
braced and made meaningful in the living 
experience of the person himself. 

The sense of patriotism of the Scout is not 
one: which can be legislated or promoted by 
executive decree; rather it must be generated 
out of the individual’s own awareness of the 
meaning of America and his responsibility 
to maintain the values of our free society. 

First among these values is the right of 
the individual to achieve excellence in what- 
ever fields his character and abilities enable 
him to qualify. In this respect, there is 
no organization more closely geared to the 
meaning of democracy than the Boy Scouts. 
For in every aspect of their program, the 
Boy Scouts are dedicated to that’ personal 
achievement of excellence, and to the de- 
velopment of those qualities of character 
and citizenship on which a healthy democ- 
Tacy is based. 

This is no mere pleasant pastime to fill 
the vacant hours.of a growing boy. Though 
admittedly, scouting is also fun—as it should 
be—the values it seeks to instill are funda- 
mental ones of high moral purpose. And 
they have never been more important to us 
than they are today, when: we are thrown 
in mortal contest with an alien and despotic 
philosophy which would seek to reduce the 
free citizen to an automaton of the state. 

There is much talk today—and much of it 
is pointed and wellplaced—concerning the 
general lack of moral purpose and aspiration 
in American life. Our philosophers and 
educators—and some of our political leaders 
and press commentators—have seriously 
questioned whether the traditional values 
and aims of American life can survive the 
rising tide of our preoccupation with ma- 
terial possessions and material prosperity. I 
am not prepared to predict the. outcome; 
though I am hopeful concerning the strength 
and integrity of the American spirit. How- 
ever, I will say without question that the 
condition I have referred to poses little threat 
to one who has truly embraced the principles 
and aims of the Boy Scouts. 

I mentioned a moment ago the importance 
of Scouting as a means of advancing Amer- 
ican values in relation to our contest with 
the totalitarian philosophy of Communism. 
But there is another reason for the growing 
importance of scouting which is unrelated to 
our competition with communism—and per- 
haps of greater significance in the long pull. 
I refer to the effect upon the individual of 
the changing structure of American life 
itself. 

Though we may agree that the opportuni- 
ties available to American youth today are 
broader in many respects than those offered 
to their fathers, it cannot be doubted that 
in some fields they have become restricted 
and diminished. The growing urbanization 
and complexity of American life, and the 
encroachment of our cities and suburbs upon 
field and forest have increasingly limited the 
prospects for the individual youth to achieve 
by himself those skills and abilities promoted 
by Scoutcraft. When we were a Nation of 


farmers and small townsmen these skilis and 
capacities which provided the foundation for 
self-reliance came by natural due course to 
most youngsters. But now, with much of 
our population centered in the metropolitan 
areas, scouting has become ly im- 
portant as the chief, and often the only 
means, of exposing millions of young boys to 
kinds of experience which elsewhere have 
passed from the American scene. In this 
respect also, Scouting therefore sérves to 
perpetuate and extend some of the funda- 
mental virtues of the American heritage. 

Finally, we would be remiss if we failed to 
acknowledge the contribution of Scouting in 
the field of international living. Today, 
under the impetus of people-to-people ex- 
change programs, the newest—and some- 
times most effective ambassadors in the 
world—are the boys and girls and the young 
men and women in such programs as the 
international farm youth exchange, the ex- 
periment in international living, and the 
student exchange program. These young 
people are discovering with joyous wonder- 
ment that the barriers between people can be 
broken and that understanding and brother- 
hood can be realities and not merely the 
fictions of a utopian dream. 

And not least among the achievements of 
these young people are those recorded in the 
annals of Scouting. The activities of Scout- 
ing are carried on today in 141 countries, 
colonies, and tes throughout the 
free world, with programs in some 90 coun- 
tries having received help from the World 
Fellowship Pund of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. In addition, Friendship Fund scholar- 
ships have enabled more than 100 leaders 
from 30 countries to attend our nationa] 
training school for Scout executives at Schiff 
Reservation. 

Thus it is that in the field of and 
individual development, in contributing to 
the meaning of American life, and in extend- 
ing the range of international brotherhood, 
the Boy Scouts continue to exercise an ever- 
increasingly fruitful and creative influence 
upon contemporary experience. The records 
of previous Scouts offer a constant and liv- 
ing challenge to those who come after them. 
I am confident—as are the parents here to- 
night if we may judge from the representa- 
tives of the present scouting generation at 
this event—that our challenge will be met, 
and the goals of scouting will be pushed ever 
forward. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
also on the program for Boy Scout 
award dinner with the senior Senator 
from West Virginia, was Cecil B. Dodd, 
manager of industrial relations at Weir- 
ton Steel Co. division of the National 
Steel Corp., where many workers from 
Ohio are employed. He is cochairman 
of the Health and Safety Committee of 
the Fort Steuben Area Council of Boy 
Scouts, and spoke on “The Privilege of 
Being An American.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
from Mr. Dodd’s speech were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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It is indeed a signal honor to be. invited 
to speak at this 5th annual dinner honoring 
the 50th anniversary of Scouting and presen- 
tation of silver and eagle awards. I also 

Oe eee 
program with West Virginia’s distingu 

: RanvotPa, who in 


friends for a great number of 

friendship which has endured re- 

of our individual political affilia- 

and one which I prize most highly. 

ENNINGS is truly a friend of man. When you 

have heard him speak, I am sure you will 
me. 

While’ thinking about what my subject 
should be this evening, I gave consideration 
to the 12 laws of scouting but realized that 
you who are hearing me would be far better 


in your day-to-day living. However, a boy 
who has passed through the several stages 
of scouting and adheres to its 12 laws—a 
Scout is truthworthy, icyal, helpful, friendly, 
courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, 
brave, clean, reverent—cannot help but be 
a better citizen in the community, a better 
husband, a better father, and a better be- 
Hever in the supreme diety of his choice. 
I care not for a man’s race, creed, or re- 
Denominationalism for a large part 
is following the faith of our fathers. There 
are as many roads to God as there men to 
trod them—therefore it behooves us all to 
respect the other fellow’s beliefs and re- 
ligion because we are all seeking as our final 
reward a life of eternity in heaven. May 
God prosper each of us in his own way. 

A life of contentment and peace of mind 
is far more gratifying than one of riches 
when it is accompanied with jealousy and 
resentment. On this subject I speak from 
personal experience. 

One hundred and fifty-one years ago, there 
‘was born a male child to a pioneer West Vir- 
ginia mother in a log cabin in Hardin County, 
Ky. That child in manhood suffered political 
defeat at the hands of the electorate six times 
before he was finally elected an assemblyman 
to the Illinois State Legislature. Yet, this 
often defeated man was the one chosen to 
lead this great country of ours through its 
greatest crisis—the Civil War, 1861-65—only 
to be cut down by an assassin’s bullet from 
the pistol of the depraved actor, John Wilkes 
Booth, on the evening of April 14, 1865, while 
attending a performance of “Our American 
Cousin” at Ford's Theater in Washington, 
D.c. 

Surely his firm but kindly hand at the helm 
of our great Nation at the time of its possi- 
ble dissolution was the one greatest factor in 
the perpetuation of the greatest heritage of 
men of all ages have been privileged to enjoy. 
He was a tall man in stature but more so in 
principle. Lincoln will be immortal until the 
end of time because of his belief in God, 
his humility, and his devotion to the rights 
of his fellow man. 

This heritage and privilege is being en- 
dangered by a new philosophy or way of life, 
which has been growing in the last two dec- 
ades. I refer to the 10 basic ideas of the 
totalitarian system of government which are 
opposed to our system—the democratic way— 
under which we all enjoy certain privileges 
as American citizens. Each of these 10 basic 
ideas furnishes sufficient material for an 
entire volume so I will only enumerate them 
with brief comment on each. 

1. Man, according to democratic ideas, be- 
longs to God, but under totalitarianism 
he belongs to the state. 

2. The masses, under democracy, are free- 
men, but in the totalitarian scheme of 
things men must follow the dictator. 
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8. Supreme loyalty is to God and hu- 
manity in a democracy, but supreme loyalty 
under totalitarianism is to the nation. 

4. Persons are of the highest value ac- 
cording to democratic views of Christians 
and Jews, but power has the highest value 
under communistic and fascist totalitarian 
rule, 

5. Religion, under the democratic precept, 
is universal, but it is national according 
to the totalitarian idea. 

6. Education is the development of the 
individual in a democracy, but under total- 
itarian communism or fascism it is consid- 
ered nothing more than indoctrination. 

7. According to the democratic ideas of 
Christians and Jews, government is by con- 
sent, but it is a matter of compulsion under 
totalitarianism. 

8. The press, radio, and television are free 
agencies for public service in a democracy, 
but they are media of government propa- 
ganda in a communistic.or fascistic totali- 
tarian state. 

9. Methods, under the democratic con- 
cept, are of faith and good will, but methods 
are instruments of fear and hatred in the 
totalitarian scheme of things. 

10. Under democratic ideas other nations 
are included in mutual aid arrangements, 
but under totalitarian communistic and 
fascistic plans other nations are marked for 
conquest. 

Most certainly this enumeration shows 
each one’ of us, old and young alike, that 
we must expend every effort to assure the 
continuance of our present way of life. 

The youth of our Nation should keep 
sacred the Scout oath, “On my honor I will 
do my best to do my duty to God and to 
my country, to obey the Scout law, to help 
help other people at all times, to keep my- 
self physically strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight.” 

Our adults should fully subscribe to the 
pledge of allegiance, “I pledge allegiance to 
the flag of the United States of America and 
to the Republic for which it stands, one na- 
tion, under God, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” 

We all should add the practice of the four 
Oxfordian absolutes: Honesty, unselfishness, 
purity, and love, to our daily life. Then 
our great American heritage handed down to 
us by the supreme sacrifice of our fore- 
fathers—the privilege of being an American— 
with God on our side—will endure forever. 


A National Lottery Would Yield $10 Bil- 
lion a Year in Additional Revenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, if Mark 
Twain were alive today he would un- 
doubtedly revise his famous words about 
the weather to a more meaningful ex- 
pression, such as: Everybody talks about 
taxes but nobody does anything about it. 

In the 8 years that I have been a Mem- 
ber of this House, I have often heard 
many Members express deep concern 
over the excessive individual income 
taxes. 

I have heard responsible Government 
Officials admit that the present tax struc- 
ture is oppressive and in need of refor- 
mation. 


February 16 


The President, in his state of the 
Union message to this Congress, ac- 
knowledged the fact that the American 
people are pressured by the heavy bur- 
dens of taxation. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, everybody has been 
talking about the high taxes but nobody 
has done anything about it. This is not 
only a sad but disturbing situation espe- 
cially when we read reports that the 
average taxpayer must work 2% hours 
of his 8-hour day to pay the taxes levied: 
on him by Federal, State and local au- 
thorities. 

Mr. Speaker, everybody knows, or 
should know by now, that our fiscal pic- 
ture is not bright at all. As a matter of 
fact, with the cost of Government opera- 
tion on the rise, the outlook for future 
tax relief is most discouraging. 

So,'I believe, Mr. Speaker, ‘that the 
time has come to not only talk about 
taxes but do something about it. The 
Members of this House should stop 
pussyfooting and face this issue square- 
ly and sensibly. All I ask is that this 
House show some courage and pass my 
bill for a national lottery. 

A national lottery would pump into our 
Treasury over $10 billion a year in ad- 
ditional revenue. With this new revenue 
we can give long-awaited tax relief to 
our wage earners and also help reduce 
our ever-growing national debt. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat, with a national 
lottery we would not only be talking 
about taxes, but doing something about 
cutting them. 


Debating Military Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Henry A. Kissinger, a young Har- 
ver professor, has contributed signifi- 
cantly to current thought on America’s _ 
strategic world position. He is recog- — 
nized as one of the outstanding thinkers 
of our times on America’s defense 
against Communist aggression. 

Yesterday, the New York Times print- 
ed a letter written by this very able man 
on our defense policy. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter, and an editorial 
entitled “Needed: A Mightier Shield,” 
which was published in Life magazine, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the New York Times, Feb. 15, 1960] 
Desatinc Murrary Po.icy—PReEsIpENT’sS 

Views ON CRITICISM oF DEFENSE PROGRAM 

QUESTIONED 
(The writer of the following letter is the au- 

thor of “Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 

Policy.” He is associate director of the ~ 

Center for International Affairs at Harvard 

University) 3 
To the Eprror oF THe New York Trmes: 

The President says he deplores public 
argument by military experts regarding our 
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defense policy. Prior to this, he had called 
his critics parochial and had invoked his 
superior expertise in the subject. It is 
impossible, of course, for laymen to pass 
judgment on a debate of such technical 
complexity. They have a right to insist, 
however, that the categories of the debate 
be properly put. 

The charge of parochialism can easily 
be pushed too far. As currently used it 
seems to mean that those who most deeply 
concern themselves with a given problem 
and who bear the immediate responsibility 
for it are thereby disqualified from having 
a valid opinion. 

It is, after all, of some significance that 
two Chiefs of Staff of the Army, the current 

hief of Staff of the Air Force and the 

ommander of the Strategic Air Command 
have been convinced that our present course 
is potentially disastrous. To be sure, they 
are not necessarily right. But in the Presi- 
dent’s use of the term “parochial” it seems to 
mean that the mere fact that they are the 
senior officers in their services implies that 
they are inevitably wrong. 

One of the very serious problems of the 
present period is that the expertise acquired 
in the period up to and through World War 
II is almost completely irrelevant to the 
contemporary strategic problem. When 
weapons can traverse continents in half an 
hour and can destroy whole Nations, rules 
of thumb learned in a more secure period 
simply do not apply. 

ORDERING AIR ALERT 


The President said that it was time to 
order an air alert when there is an indica- 
tion of an attack. It is true that with con- 
ventional weapons a period of preparation 
was usually required prior to an attack. 
In the era of missiles and nuclear weapons, 
where the forces in being are constantly 
ready, an aggressor cannot afford to give 
any warning of surprise attack and. does 
not have to. Whatever the utility of our 
military program, the President’s argument 
with respect to air alert is dangerous and 
beside the point. 

The President correctly insists that the 
debate involves essentially a question of 
judgment. All judgment, even the most 
lofty, can be wrong. The ordinary citizen, 
in trying to make up his mind on so tech- 
nical a subject may want to keep in mind, 
however, the penalties of a mistake. 

If the proposals of Generals Power and 
White are accepted and prove to be wrong, 
we will have spent $500 million too much 
for a number of years. If the program of 
the President is adopted and he proves to be 
mistaken, we will have forfeited our national 
existence. 

Henry A. K1ssIncer. 

Campbrince, Mass., February 12, 1960. 





[From Life magazine, Feb. 15, 1960] 
NEEDED: A MIGHTIER SHIELD 

President Eisenhower’s defense budget is 
dangerously deficient. He has great | mili- 
tary experience and deep confidence his $41 
billion program is adequate. But harsh 
facts argue it isn’t. 

The harshest fact is that by the Presi- 
dent’s own intelligence estimates, the So- 
viets by 1963 will have twice as many 
ICBM’s as we—enough, by SAC Commander 
Thomas Power’s warning, to wipe out all 
our bases and retaliatory planes in one 
salvo. 

A further glaring fact is that we do not 
have to accept this inferiority. In the judg- 
ment of men closest to the problem, we 
could double our current rate of missile 
production just by doing all that we can. 
By 1963 we could match the 400-missile So- 
viet stockpile which our own estimates say 
the Russians will then have. Despite this, 
the President is taking the calculated gam- 
ble of doing less than are capable of 
doing during the next 4 critical years. It 


& 
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will take that time to make fully usable 
our most effective deterrents—the quick- 
firing, solid-fueled Polaris and Minuteman, 
one hidden in submarines, the other in 
hardened underground bases. To under- 
stand just how big the gamble is, Amer- 
icans must also remember that their Gov- 
ernment has generally underestimated So- 
viet capabilities, and that the new figures 
giving the Soviets only a 2-to-1 lead are 
themselves much reduced from previous es- 
timates. 

“The problem is not to match in any 
particular number of Soviet missiles but to 
make certain the United States has so much 
striking power that a Soviet commander can- 
not dream of knocking it out in one sudden 
blow. This is necessary not only to deprive 
the Soviets of any temptation to risk a total 
attack but to neutralize the campaign of 
political threat and attrition which a pro- 
nounced Soviet military lead would allow 
Khrushchev to wage. In order to do all 
that needs to be done we are convinced that 
the United States must spend on defense, at 
the very least, $2 billion more than it is now 
planning. This money should be devoted 
to the following purposes, in order of pri- 
ority: 

Closing the missile gap: The production 
rate of the already proved and operational 
Atlas can be doubled within a year to ive 
us 150 (against 75 now planned, and a re- 
duced estimate of 100 for the Soviets in 
1961). Work should begin’ at once, with 
highest priorities, to get these Atlases out of 
exposed positions and into deep, hardened 
bases. This can be done in 18 months. Since 
Atlas works, we should cancel the redundant, 
and so far inefficient, Titan and apply the 
remaining funds toward doubling Atlas. 
And every dollar that can make Polaris 
and Minuteman operational faster must be 
spent. 

Safeguarding SAC: To preserve our deter- 
rent during this period General Power be- 
lieves we must have SAC capable of assum- 
ing, when the situation requires it, a 24-hour 
alert with a striking force always aloft. To 
make this possible a year hence, we must 
start now to provide the additional B—52’s, 
tankers, crews, fuel, and spare parts which 
will be necessary. This isn’t being done. 
Moreover, in order to preserve the most effec- 
tive bomber-missile “mix” in our deterrent, 
full production should be begun on the 
2,000-m.p.h. B-70 

Space and missile research: We need to 
step up our efforts to develop an‘ effective 
anti-missile missile. We need to extend the 
electronic early-warning stations (see p. 38) 
to help us spot a Soviet missile’s firing any- 
where on land or sea. We should step up 
our space programs with emphasis on satel- 
lites for early-warning and reconnaissance. 
This could be done faster and cheaper if the 
President would close the artificial separa- 
tion of “peaceful” and “military” Space proj- 
ects. They cannot, in fact, be separated. 
The Soviets make no such distinction. 


Shelters: An immediate start should be 
made at providing-shelters from radioactive 
fallout. Fully developed, a shelter program 
might save 80 million or more American 
lives. A serious start on shelters would in 
itself deter the enemy from trying a knock- 
out blow. 


So much for immediate needs for adequate 
defense. They do not meet the argument 
which Generals Ridgway, Gavin, and Taylor, 
in succession, have stressed: that our pre- 
occupation with “massive retaliation” is 
leaving us without adequate forces, airlift 
or new equipment to fight “brush fires” 
which may have to be met with orthoZox 
forces and weapons. This issue alsc -de- 
mands debate, decision, and, very likely, ac- 
tion. But since we have committed our- 
selves, above all, to a strategy of nuclear 
deterrence, we must certainly make sure that 
that program is adequate. As of now, it is 
not. 
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The Observance Never Ends 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


While the official observance is over, 
die, 


Alester (Okla.) News-Capital, has so ef- 
fectively stated in an editorial in his 
newspaper for February 12, 1960. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this editorial 


actions which are not good turns. Scouting 
doesn’t teach any particular religion, but it 
encourages it at their camps and in their 
programs. 


Hi 


through 
British Boy Scout. 
stands at the Gilwell training center, near 
London, bearing this simple but eloquent 
inscription: 

“To the Unknown Scout Whose Paithful- 
ness in the performance of the “Daily Good 
Turn’ Brought the Scout Movement to the 
United States of America.” 

William D. Boyce, Chicago publisher, was 


offered his services. The boy led the Amer- 
ican to the address and when Mr. Boyce of- 
ferred a shilling tip to the lad, the boy 
saluted, thanked him and said, “Sir, I am a 
Scout. A Scout does not accept tips for 
courtesies and good t 

Mr. Boyce, who had 20,000 to 30,000 boys 
on his sales force, was dumbfounded. After 
he completed his errand, he accompanied 
the British Scout to thé office of Lord Baden- 
Powell, founder of the Scout idea. Here 


. he caught the vision of Baden-Powell. He 


returned to America and ee the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Through this same spirit the Boy Scouts 
of America wili keep on growing and training 
boys in its traditions, 
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The Problem of ionalizing the 
Panama Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J: WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
orp a recent editorial] which appeared 
in the Wilmington Morning News, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

This editorial comments very favor- 
ably upon Senator AIKEN’s suggestions 
to the Congress in his recent Latin Amer- 
ican report: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Time To EXxPLore 

Senator Aiken, Republican, Vermont, says 

the time has come for the United States to 


tionalized, if that is the right term, under 
conditions that leave much to be desired, 
America’s exclusive rights with respect to 
the Panama Canal are a source of friction 
with Panama and suspicion elsewhere in 
Latin America. They are also a talking 
point for Communist propaganda in this 
hemisphere. 

The question should be when rather than 
whether. Eventually, internationalization is 
sure to come. If we wait too long, it will 
come in ways we won’t like. If we rush 
idealistically ahead without taking today’s 
practicalities into account, we'll make a 
mess of things. 

President Eisenhower has said that he 
-does not intend to agree to internationalism 
of the canal while he is President, and we 
think he is right. But it is not too soon to 
explore dispassionately the whole idea, as 
Mr. AIKEN proposes. Just this week the 
President, at his press conference, spent 
some time discussing Panama's desire to fly 
the Panamanian flag beside ours in the 
Canal Zone. The tides of change are plain 
to see and it is better to be ready for them 
than to be swept off our feet by them. 

A lot of problems would be involved in 
internationalizing the canal. Panama gets 
a considerable part of its national income— 
about one-fourth at this time—from the 
Canal Zone And while the importance of 
the canal to American defense is diminish- 
ing, we cannot disregard its relation to hem- 
ispheric security. 

If we don’t arrange at the right time for 
internationalization on terms that don't 
conflict with our national interests, says 
Senator AIKEN, we shall one day face the 
Hobson’s choice of either defending the 
canal by force or withdrawing completely. 
Neither prospect is attractive. So let our 
policymakers think about it. Under what 
conditions and at what time would it be to 
our advantage to have the Panama Canal 
under international control? 
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A Time for Great Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is an address given by the Honorable 
Alf M. Landon to the Traffic Club, Tope- 
ka, Kans., on January 21, 1960. I am 
sure that each Member of Congress will 
find Mr. Landon’s remarks of interest: 

A TIME For Great DEcIsSIONS 


This being a national election year there 
is a barrage of claims and countercharges 
by ambitious candidates and party leaders. 

There is nothing unusual about that. - 

But there never has been a time when it 
was more important for American voters 
to keep those claims in proper perspective 
and to keep the far-reaching decisions con- 
fronting us in proper proportion. 

The major national decisions we must face 
up to in the coming election are of world- 
widey as well as national, significance. 

Quoting from a recent Research Institute 
Bulletin: 

“Inflation, labor crises, are the key is- 

sues Of business, pulling nearly twice as 
many first and second rankings as any of the 
other nine issues listed in the institute sur- 
vey. 
“The Soviet challenge to America is third, 
closely followed by the rising cost of doing 
business. The next business problem is tight 
money, which received far fewer mentions 
in the poll. : 

“Compared to these, such potential cam- 
paign issues as the farm problem, civil rights, 
economic growth, even national defense, are 
apparently of minor importance to business 
executives today.” 

Now these economic issues and interna- 
tional policy issues are closely tied in with 
the political policies of the administration 
in power and the administration to be elect- 
ed next November. 

None of them can be separated from poli- 
tics. 

According to our all-time custom, the leg- 
islative branch and the executive branch of 
our Government will be arriving at their 
solutions not only with the long-view effect 
in mind but the November election. 

That is the trial-and-error method by 
which a republic functions. And that is the 
contest for possession of leadership that has 
gone on throughout history since the first 
tribal government was formed. 

It would take much—too much—time for 
me to discuss and to do justice to all the 
important issues listed in the Research In- 
stitute survey. I have heretofore discussed 
most of them in separate talks. Tonight I 
will attempt to hit the high spots only. If 
I were listing them I would name inflation, 
national defense, and the Soviet challenge 
to America. Actually, with the possible ex- 
ception of civil rights, they are inseparably 
related. ; ; 

In late 1933 an Englishman, Lord Keynes, 
sold the Democrat administration on his 
theory of planned inflation and a managed 
economy. There was nothing new in that. 
Many countries at different times have tried 
that to their sorrow. It had always ended 
in financial ‘and political chaos resulting 
from debased money. As 4 result of their 
experience, all of the nations of the free 
world stuck to the old-time tested orthodox 
fiscal policies of trying to balance their 
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budget, except France and the United States 
of America. 

As you know, after the Second World War 
France grew steadily weaker economically, 
militarily, and politically, until in despera- 
tion De Gaulle was called back to save his 
country from total collapse and anarchy by 
reversing the soft money policy—for the 
stability created by orthodox fiscal policies. 
Now France is on her way—with the West 
Germans—to return to their old role of bal- 
ance of power in Europe. 

Soft money versus sound money has been 
a@ recurring issue in American politics—in 
the 1780’s, the 1812 War period, the Jackson 
administration, the 30 years following the 
Civil War. Of course, other economic factors 


were present, but sound money contributed . 


to national stability and prosperity. Since 
the 1930's the soft money policy has been 
with us on and off, and the warning signs 
have been flying. Fortunately, since 1940 our 
reserves and the relative weakness of other 
countries have served to bolster us. Re- 
cently however, the dissipation of our re- 
serves and sound international reconstruc- 
tion have caught up with us without our 
realizing it. 

I think very few Americans know of that 
situation or that the United States is now 
working on its third year of unfavorable 
balance in foreign trade. Here is a repre- 
sentative comment from the Spectator, an 
English publication of worldwide prestige on 
economic and political affairs. 

Heading its comment “The Dollar Crisis” 
the Spectator said on November 13, 1959: 

“The fact that we British have gone out 
of our way to repay the $250 million loan 
from the Export-Import Bank, which was 
not finally due until 1965, is sufficient proof 
that the American Treasury is seriously wor- 
ried by its continuing loss of gold. If the 
foreign holders of dollar balances, who are 
not as friendly and helpful as we are, were 
suddenly to get the idea that the dollar was 
overvalued, the flight from that currency 
would be so quick that the next announce- 
ment from Washington would be a refusal to 
sell gold. But we have not yet come to that 
point. The calculating foreigners are wait- 
ing to see what sort of settlement—infla- 
tionary or no—is reached in the steel strike. 

“This is worrying Mr. Anderson, Secretary 
of the Treasury, greatly, for he is not used, 
as we are, to being an international banker 
with inadequate reserves. 

“Even if the American Treasury succeeds 
in cutting foreign aid and military spending 
by as much as Mr. Anderson’s target, the 
basic weakness of the American payments 
position will remain. Japan, Germany, and 
Europe have all recovered from their war 
shortages and are no longer dependent on 
America for the satisfaction of their vital 
needs in steel, coal, machine tools, and other 
manufactures. The recovery is so complete 
that European exports of manufactured 
goods have been expanding at the expense 
of American manufactures, not only in the 
world markets but in the American domestic 
market itself. The rise in American costs 
is not only hitting their exports but causing 
their own manufacturers to build factories 
abroad. It seems that the trend in world 
trade is at last going against the dollar.” 

That—in a nutshell—describes a funda- 
mental change in our great country’s posi- 
tion financially—a fact that we Americans 
can continue to ignore only to our own peril. 

I have always believed as long as we keep 
our money sound we can survive other po- 
litical errors we might make and correct 
them in the light of experience. 

Our national defense is in reality based on 
sound money. We must be prepared to pay 
the cost to escape the fate of a conquered 


People. Despite the constructive steps in 
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19659 to reach a peaceful solution of foreign 
relations, we are living in a world today 
where political ideas are being established 
and maintained by loaded guns, tanks, 
atomic energy bombs, murder and assassina- 
tion. 


So far, little progress has been made to 
settle the conflicting confusion and contra- 
dictory statements between high-ranking 
generals, civilians, and our Commander in 
Chief on the status of our national defenses. 
That surely makes the Pentagon a weak 
spot in the heart of our military organization 
that can be fatal to our security as a free 
people, despite our President's assurances of 
America’s overall military strength. I believe 
there are legitimate questions being raised 
about the status of our national defense, by 
competent authorities like Generals Taylor, 
Gavin, and Ridgway, who cannot be charged 
with political motives. 

There are bound to be differences of opin~ 
ion on how to fight an atomic war and what 
equipment is best, because there never has 
been an atomic war. 

That’s all being planned in theory. But 
there is a world of difference between theory 
and practice under war conditions. 

It is apparent that the Pentagon is not so 
organized that it is efficient in resolving those 
differences. That causes a costly waste of 
both public money and time in bringing our 
military equipment and plans up to date. 
For illustration, there are 61 different bureaus 
and committees dealing with missiles. We 
are trying to run our huge Military Establish- 
ment by a committee arrangement with a 
revolving chairman instead of one bossman. 
We need a general staff with a chief; or 
strengthen the authority of the Secretary 
of Defense. The blame for the confusion and 
disputes between the military services rests 
with the Congress in the organizations 
created in the original miscalled Unification 
Act. 

Personal diplomacy by the heads of gov- 
ernments ‘in the conduct of international af- 
fairs is also something new in the world. 
That takes the initiative away from the heads 
of the State departments and is a dangerous 
technique in inexperienced hands because it 
can be a case of too many cooks spoiling the 
broth, 

However, because of his experience and 
his personality and his talent for concilia- 
tion, our President won a great victory for 
the minds of men, a fight we have heretofore 
been losing. President Eisenhower by his 
visits to other great nations strengthened 
the cause of peace, based on freedom and 
justice, all over the world. 

Our President broke through a false con- 
ception of America, created by years of Com- 
munists’ false propaganda. 

As the symbol to the world’s masses, of a 
friendly America instead of a belligerent 
-America, our President has. achieved a tre- 
mendous change in world thinking. 

Permitting American books—plays and 
broadcasts to reach the Russian people— 
and greatly increased cultural and travel 
exchange between Russians and Americans— 
following Premier Khrushchev’s visit to the 
United States—opens the way for popular 
understanding of America’s good faith in 
policies that promote higher spiritual, 
moral and materialistic standards of living 
for all peoples. 

A turning point of those far-reaching con- 
sequences—once established—is hard to re- 
verse—even by an absolute dictator of 
Premier Khrushchev’s position—and it cer- 
tainly is going to be harder for the Soviet’s 
elaborate and efficient organization for 
manipulating and chaneling popular think- 
ing to sell the Rusian people the old Com- 
munist line on America’s decadence. 

Another factor of importance is the excel- 
lent way we handled our exhibit in the Mos- 
cow Fair to reach the crowds. In the Near 
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East fairs are a great attraction. They draw 
big attendance from wide areas. The Soviet 
has had the best of us there because they 
spent more money effectively than we did— 
in a more attractive way in exhibits that ap- 
pealed to the thousands of visitors more 
than ours did. 

These cultural and tourist intangibles are 
a real factor in promoting and cementing 
better relationships between governments 
and arriving at international understanding 
that are to the interests of the respective 
countries to’ keep. It does seem that the 
Iron Curtain is no longer effectively keeping 
out the encroachment of the modern world. 

I do not think we can or should expect 
any great dramatic settlement of momentous 
questions like West Berlin or international 
control and disarmament of nuclear weapons 
at one summit meeting. 

The words of that beautiful old hymn “One 
Step Is Enough for Me” should suggest what 
can best be accomplished—for the longer 
war is postponed and the greater the thaw 
in the hitherto freezing Communist atmos- 

the harder it will be for the Soviet 
hierarchy to prepare common people in the 
Communist countries for a full scale assault 
on the Western democracies. 

In broad terms—I think the base of our 
new foreign policy that is beginning to 
emerge is that—without yielding on funda- 
mental ideas—“two or more systems of gov- 
ernment could live side by side without 
mortal danger to either’—the ultimate re- 
sult of the bitter fratricidal wars of the 
16th Century, according to Mattingly in his 
recent book “The Armada.” 

There will be many zone issues on the 
right and on the left and in front. The 
world’s temperature will shoot up and down. 
There will be periods of chills and fevers. 
All the time we must keep our powder 
dry—and maintain a balanced deterrent 
power. 

That is really the key to our whole eco- 
nomic foreign and military policies. If on 
balance America and the free world lose 
military position—we 

On the other hand— 
economic and military power of the free 
nations might cause jittery action on the 
part of the imperial Communist hierarchy. 

Another development that affects the in- 
ternational political situation and can 
greatly affect American industry is the con- 
solidation of six European countries, called 
the Inner Six, in a free trade area eventually 
designed to lower existing tariffs between 


somewhat similar 
er European countries into what is called the 
Outer Seven. France and West Germany are 
in the first bloc, and England in the second. 


The potentialities of these.two groups eco- 


tries, but ours as well, if their organization 
means freer trade in the world. 


Since the breakup of the Roman Empire, 
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eign prices will be indirectly involved 
through the intricate relationships of one 
product to another and a jittery dollar. 

Therefore, it behooves both labor and 
management to realize that a mutuality of 
interest is a sounder base for our complex 
industrial life than Government control. 
It is high time for us Eansans to realize that 


Those two fine organizations must be seek~ 
ing areas where they can work together for 
the welfare of all Kansans. 


thinking, so we need a new concept of in- 
dustrial relations in our great country based 
on the premise that a shutdown of a basic 
industry and railroads involves mass public 
rights. 

A decision is inevitable one way or the 


legislation called right to work. 

The handwriting is plainly on the wall of 
what to expect in the way of further Govern- 
ment control over personal and property 
rights—in the event of another major strike, 

Before the steel strike was settled US. 
Senator Smaruers, of Florida, proposed an 


compulsory arbitration by Presidential proc- 
lamation. That would be an enormous in- 
crease of Presidential power. US. Sen- 
ator AIKEN, of Vermont, has intro- 
duced a bill in the present 

Congress providing that the Federal Govern- 
ment can seize and operate basic industries 
in the nature of a receivership in the event 
of a strike. The wages, rules, and working 
conditions remain the same until a fact-~ 
finding board appointed by the President ar- 
rives at a decision. 

The corollary of either of the above pro- 
posed legislation would be fixing the prices 
by the Federal Government. We can all re- 
call the redtape—the delays—the changes 
and the confusion that.marked that Gov- 
ernment function in the last war. 

Another decision that we must face up to 
is our national policy on railroads. Modern 


all-out war calls for all-out defense. The 


entire life of a country is involved. No fac- 
tor in war is greater than transportation, 
Despite hydrogen bombs and jet bombers, 
missiles, atomic submarines, firing inter- 
range missiles, the old principle of General 
Mosby of “getting there fustest with the 
mhostest” is still elementary. Therefore, our 
great railroad transportation systems are a 
vital part of our national defense as well as 
@ necessity in our complex industrial life. 


railroads had no competi- 
tion. You either shipped by railroad or by 


session of 


1 


i 


foe 
en 


Sap OSE as 
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horse and wagon. When you traveled you 
either rode the cars or you traveled by horse 
and buggy or by “shanks mare.” Now that 
is ail changed. Therefore, in order for a 
prosperous system to continue to 
furnish the necessary efficient service re- 
quired by America ir either peace or war— 
they should not only be permitted but en- 
couraged under strict supervision by Gov- 
ernment agencies—to merge or to enter new 
fields of transportation—whichever fits their 
individual needs. I believe such a public 
policy is sound today for the railroads as 
Well as the géneral welfare. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission recently said in re- 
versing its long established antimerger 
Policy: 

“The position of the railroads has deterio- 
rated steadily in recent years with the accel- 
erating transportation revolution.” 

The long view suggests that our Govern- 
ment agencies permit the railroads to meet 
that situation constructively by mergers 


that mean saving in operation as well as_ 


preserving services for the areas of popula- 
tion involved. But they must keep a stern 
eye on financing terms and under no cir- 
cumstances permit profits to be paid out in 
dividends when the roadbed— the 
equipment—and their service needs money 
for improvements. 

Another decision we must face up to is 
@ national policy on land use. The able 
Secretary of Interior, our native son—Fred 
Seaton—said in his 1958-59 report: 

“It is the Department’s conviction that 
sound conservationwise use and orderly de- 
velopment of our resources will insure a 
steadily higher standard of living—not only 
for today’s citizens but for multiplying mil- 
lions of future Americans,”’ 

If we do not put into operation better and 
more complete conservation measures in the 
development of our land—the time will not 
be far off when the farm problem will be- 
come the food problem for the American 
people. That trend is obvious. Children 
and even people in middle life will be faced 
with that necessity. 

I believe the soil bank offers the best solu- 
tion to America’s farm problem—efficiently 
administered as a conservation measure and 
not politically administered for the next 
election. Our land must be kept in the 
hands of individual owners. We must not 
force the ownership of the land into the 
hands of big corporations. 

Our great country has just ended the most 
Prosperous year in its history. It looks as 
if 1960 will even better that record—provid- 
ing the present Congress follows the sound 
fiscal recommendations of President Eisen- 
hower in his state of the Union message and 
that he is not interrupted by domestic pol- 
{tics in his successful campaign for a still 
larger field of worldwide cooperation. I say 
that as one who vigorously and promptly 
supported President Franklin Delano Roose- 
pe at critical periods in his foreign pol- 
cies. 

On his part, the President should act 
promptly to eliminate what he himself has 
described as the “archaic methods” in the 
Pentagon that take almost half the national 
appropriations. Last week decisions were 
speeded up by new procedures established 
by the new Secretary of Defense. It’s not a 
question of whether the President has asked 
Congress for sufficient appropriations for ade- 
quate national defense. 

The question is the waste of that money 
and the loss of valuable time in arriving at 
final decisions because of those “archaic 
methods.” 

Congress itself is to blame for the weak 
and cumbersome Unification Act. 

Finally, labor and industry must realize if 
our country is to keep on growing now is 
the time for long-range planning and better 
cooperation on the part of both. 

America needs not only political states- 
men but labor statesrnen and industrial 
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statesmen with an abiding sense of public 
responsibility. 

Peaceful cooperation—to be effective and 
successful in world long-range planning— 
must start at home, 

As President Eisenhower said: 

“To me it seems almost absurd for the 
United States * * * to seek * * * coopera- 
tion among nations unless we can achieve 
volunteer, dependable, abiding cooperation 
among the important segments of our own 
free society.” 





The Mutual Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President,.I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement, 
prepared by me, entitled “WiLey Urges 
Strong Muscular Mutual Security Pro- 
gram,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

. There being no objection, the state- 

ment was ordered to be printed in the 

ReEcorp, as follows: 

WiLtEey Urces STRonc, MUSCULAR, - MUTUAL 
SECURITY PROGRAM 

Senator ALEXANDER Witey, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, ranking Republican of the Senate 
Poreign Relations Committee, today urged 
the adoption of a strong, muscular, mutual 
security program. 

“The security of our country, the peace 
of the world, the future of freedom, may 
well depend upon what we, as a nation, are 
willing to dedicate to promote order, re- 
spect for law and human dignity, and deter 
aggression in the world,” Senator Winey 
said. 

“As a nation—rich in resources, economic 
strength, industrial power, military might— 
we, without seeking it, have become a world 
leader. Our future may depend upon how 
well we discharge that great responsibility. 

“As of now, we can be proud of our con- 
duct in this field. In the postwar era, the 
American people have dedicated substantial 





volumes of manpower and resources to curb- | 


ing aggression and promoting peace. Be- 
cause of this, the climate of freedom is 
better, the outlook for preserving peace is 
brighter, the prospects of more nations to 
assume their rightful roles in world affairs, 
by self-determination, are more promising 
today than ever before in history. 

“Now, what of tomorrow? The danger 
to world peace has not lessened, unfortu- 
nately. The Communist bloc is increasing 
its strength and capability for war. 

“Can we, then, safely diminish -our efforts 
to. prevent aggression by the evermore 
powerful Communist bloc? 

“The answer is ‘No.’ 

“In the face of the continued threat of 
communism, President. Eisenhower’s com- 
prehensive recommendations for carrying on 
an effective program to strengthen the chain 
of nations allied to deter aggression and 
promote economic progress deserves speedy, 
sympathetic consideration by the Congress. 

“SCOPE OF PRESIDENT’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


“As we know, the President’s recommenda- 
tion of $4.175 billion include’: $2 billion for 
military assistance; $724 million for support 
of defense establishments in 12 countries; 
$268 million for special assistance programs 
to promote stability, undergird economies, 
and combat the encroachment of commu- 
nism in selected countries deemed significant 
to the security of the free world; $700 million 
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for the Development Loan Fund; and the 
remainder for other special programs. 

“What does this mean in terms of our 
national effort in dedicating resources to 
world peace? 

“In total, it amounts to less than 1 per- 
cent of our estimated gross national product 
of about $500 billion for 1960. In relation 
to the U.S. defense budget, it amounts to 
about 10 percent of what we are spending on 
our defense program alone. For these ex- 
penditures, the allied air, sea and land forces 
of the free world are multiplied many times. 
In the evaluation of experts, mutual secu- 
rity—dollar for dollar—still provides more 
defense power than any other program. 

“Economicaliy, it is significant that funds 
for mutual security—for the most part—are 
spent to buy goods, materiel, equipment, 
right here in this country. As a result, a 
substantial number of jobs—annually about 
one-half million—are created for the Ameri- 
can workers. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF A STRONG PROGRAM 


“Overall, the enactment of a strong mu- 
tual security program signifies: 

“(1) The dedication .of the United States 
to world peace; 

“(2) A sense of responsibility in carrying 
out our role as leader of the free world; 

“(3) Assuring our allies that we stand 
shoulder-to-shoulder with them against 
aggression; 

“(4) Assurance to less developed nations 
that we recognize a need for establishing a 
world climate in which they, by self-determi- 
nation, can attain their national goals. 

“Overall, the effort, too, will keep alive the 
ideal of America—a country which, with the 
maximum of freédom, established the high- 
est standard of living for its people in the 


* history of the world; and yet, at the same 


time, is willing to be concerned with, and 
give assistance to, the less-developed and 
less fortunate nations of the world. While 
this is humanitarian, there is also a high 
degree of self-interest in such a program. 

“Unless we are capable of deterring Com- 
munist aggression, the US. security is 
threatened. Unless the world succeeds, also, 
in wiping out economic conditions in which 
people exist, as the President has stated, ‘on 
the ragged edge of starvation’—thus creating 
hotbeds of unrest, trouble and a breeding 
ground for infestuous communism—these 
will all serve as threats to peace. 

“Naturally, Congress will need to examine 
and evaluate the President’s recommenda- 
tions for the mutual security program care- 
fully. As deemed feasible and advisable, 
recommendations for constructive supple- 
mental or alternative revisions should—and 
will, I am confident—be made in the pro- 
gram. 

“Nevertheless, in the interests of our own 
security, as well as our overall effort to pro- 
mote conditions in the world that would best 
foster peace—the Congress should give favor- 
able approval to—and, I believe, the majority 
of our people will support—a strong, muscu- 
lar mutual security program,” Senator WILEY 
concluded. 





Cub Scouts Honor Members of the Execu- . 


tive, Judicial, and Legislative Branches 
With Boy Scout Badges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased, especially so during this, the 
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50th anniversary of the founding of Boy 
Scouts of America, to list the following 
names of Cub Scouts from my district 
who have honored members of the execu- 
tive, judicial, and our legislative branches 
with Boy Scout Badges. 

These Cubs, their Packs and leaders 
are to be highly congratulated for their 
wonderful efforts during the week 
of February 7-—13—indeed, the year 
around—for their efforts in reminding 
us of our country’s heritage, and in help- 
ing to build a stronger. America of 
tomorrow. 

Alexandria District: Johnny Andrews, 
Steve Branam, David C. Clark, George 
Cushman IV, Jimmy Ferer, Warren 
Holmes, Spencer Howell, John Komoro- 
ske, Dorian Lester, Stephen Lyons, Lu- 
ther Nassett, Jr., Dennis Eston Oyler, 
Mark Rosenberg. 

Arlington District: George Baker, 
Scott Barnthouse, David Bennett, John 
A. Berud, Ted Bush, Jack Chiles, Robert 
J. Collins, William Craddick, Michael 
Doyle, Charles Dulaney, Jr., Larry Eck- 
ley, Kenneth Evans, Michael Hickey, 
Michael Ingram, Terrell Jackson, Tim- 
othy Johnson, Bryan Madden, Richard 
Millies, Dennis Rogers, Daniel Schecter, 
Richard Scheele, Philip Schulman, Alan 
Steckley, Grant Wallace. 

Fairfax District: Jimmy Adduci, 
Charles Avery, Jr., John Bailey, Barry 
Barchard, David Bragg, Max W. Brake, 
William Campbell, Anthony Christ, 
Fayne Currence, James Davies, Robert 
Flake Dry, Jr., William Felchner, 
Stephen Finlayson, Sandy Finner, Wil- 
liam Glickert, Ronnie Greaser, Stephen 
Grebok, Russell B. Hall, Douglas Hays, 
John P. Langford, Douglas Lindsay, John 
Morris, Richard B. Moyer, James Mur- 
phy, Robert Myers, Robert Nash, Jr., Jim 
Ogle, Lochlin Page, Charles Rodgers, 
Carl Slagle, Bruce Smith, Bruce Snyder, 
Steve Stebbins, Blake Sweeney, Eric 
Thamm, Norman Lee Thienel, Gerald 
Upton, Rodney Winterbottom, Walter 
Wing Woo. 





America’s Missile Posture Seen as 
Problem for Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “America’s Missile 
Posture Seen as Problem for Reds,” by 
David Lawrence, which was printed in 
the New York Herald Tribune of Mon- 
day, February 15, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in dares REcorD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’s MISSILE POSTURE SEEN AS PROBLEM 
FoR REDS 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasHINGTON, February 14.—Maybe the So- 

viets ought to be worried about the “gap” 
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question. For it begins to look now as if 
the United States is not only the strongest 
military power in the world today but, if 
the Soviets do get their 300 missiles into 
the operational stage by the end of 1962, 
the United States will have by that time, 
too, more than 500 effective missiles equipped 
with nuclear bombs and able to reach all 
targets inside Russia. 

Since many of these American missiles 
would be fired from movable bases, it is not 
going to be possible for the Soviets to prevent 
the deterrent power of the United States 
and its allies from becoming effective even 
if they try a surprise attack. 

These conclusions can be drawn from the 
impressive testimony, just made public, 
given last week before congressional com- 
mittees by Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

The Soviets aré reported to have planned 
to operate 150 intercontinental missiles and 
150 intermediate missiles by the end of 1962. 
The first group could supposedly destroy 
bases in this country, and the others could 
be aimed at allied bases overseas. 

Admiral Burke says that it has been found 
difficult to get even one missile fired at a 
specific time, and that to fire 150 or 200 
simultaneously to arrive at all targets co- 
incidentally is impracticable. 

So the potential enemy has to worry about 
the retaliatory power that may be directed 
against it in the law between firings of its 
own missiles. 

IN AMERICA’S ARSENAL 


First, there’s the Polaris missile developed 
by the United States. No equivalent is pos- 
sessed by the Soviets. The Polaris will be 
ready for use this autumn. It can be fired 
from submarines, and later it could be fired 
from cruisers. It can be carried on fleets of 
fast-moving merchant ships. 

One submarine armed with Polaris mis- 
siles, according to a statement by the Sec- 
retary of Defense last year, carries as much 
destructive power as all the conventional 
bombs dropped by both sides during World 
War II. 

“We have tested this missile,” says Admiral 
Burke. “We have fired this missile from 
various types of launchers from under water, 
so that we know what it will do. We have 
tested the tubes. We have tested the war- 
heads. We have tested all the components. 

“We anticipate no difficulty whatever. It 
is just a question of putting the systems 
together now, which will take a couple more 
months. * * * This missile—warhead—will 
be many times the size of the bomb dropped 
on Hiroshima.” 

The admiral revealed that there will be a 
totai of 32 operational Polaris missiles by 
the end of this year and 80 at the end of 
next year and 128 by the end of 1962. 

Now, these Polaris missiles are relatively 
cheap. They cost only $1,500,000 apiece. 
They can be deployed far and wide—an 
arsenal that could be kept moving ali the 
time. 

But while all the Polaris missiles planned 
for submarines are to be operational by 
1962—that is, about 128 in all—to this 
strength must be added the Atlas long-range 
missiles that the United States has already 
in operation and the Titan long-range mis- 
siles which are about a year away. The 
present production plan calls for 270 of these 
long-range missiles by the end of 1962. 

Then there are the Thor and Jupiter in- 
termediate-range missiles—to be based in 
Western Europe. The first of these are 
already in place in Great Britain. Soon 
there will be more squadrons in position in 
Italy and Turkey—all capable of reaching 
any vital target in the European area of the 
Soviet Union. 

Adding the 128 Polaris missiles to these 
$90 land-based missiles makes a grand total 
of about 518 effective retaliatory missiles. 
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MORE TO COME 


On top of this will come the Minuteman, 
which will supersede the others as the prime 
missile on land in 1963, This is a mobile 
missile like the Polaris. It can be moved on 
freight cars. Some bridges and overpasses 
will have to be increased in height to move 
the Minuteman around on trains or trucks, 
but, anyway, all or a largé share of these will 
not be constantly in fixed positions where an 
enemy missile can find them. 

With Polaris missiles roaming the high 
seas and Minuteman missiles moving. around 
this country and intermediate-range missiles 
based on the territory of our allies and our 
manned airplanes nuclear bombs, 
the deterrent power of the Western alliance 
today and in the foreseeable future is so 
formidable that it justifies in every sense the 
momentous declaration of General Twining, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
sel De S Se Seperate Saves 
ruary 

“Che tne Selle ‘oll bell Milcaaeinie wenih 
able to me, and in view of the mission and 
locations of our retaliatory weapons systems, 
I just do not believe that any nation pos- 
sesses the ability today or in the foresee- 
able future to attack us or destroy us 
without receiving unacceptable damage in 
return.” 

That’s the whole missile controversy in a 
nutshell, and it explains the confidence about 
the outlook felt by President Eisenhower and 
the three military Chiefs of our Armed 
Forces. America doesn’t like to do any 
saber rattling; but if it. is forced on her by 
misguided politicians, plenty of missile rat- 
tling can be done. 





Russia: No Trucking, Tovarich, as Seen 
by E. A. Hills of San Francisco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F: SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orpD, I include the following report by 
my very close boyhood friend, Mr. Ed 
Hills, of San Francisco, Calif., on his 
recent visit to the Soviet Union. Mr. 
Hills was part of a group of northern 
California businessmen headed by Cyril 
Magnin of San Francisco who spent 
some very interesting times in Russia 
this past year. As a dedicated Ameri- 
can and one who has no prejudices, but 
is certainly an excellent observer, I am 
very happy to insert this extremely 
timely and interesting report in the 
Recorp and commend the attention of 
my colleagues in the Congress to its im- 
portance as a document of personal ob- 
servations of a citizen of the United 
States while in the Soviet Union. The 
report follows: 

Russia: No TruckineG, TovAricH 
(By E. A. Hills) 

Truck transportation is one of the few 
things that the Soviet Union forgot to “in- 
vent’? before the Americans. 

What passes for highway or local trucking 
in Russia is slightly less modern than the 
flivvers Mack Sennett’s Keystone Kops drove 
decades ago. 

A visit to Sputnikland this August revealed 
to me a lamentable lack of trucking know- 
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how in the nation that put a rocket on the 
moon. No American backwoods one-rig op- 
erator would do business with Russian 
equipment that I saw. He couldn't afford it. 

We were 39 San Francisco and Sacramento 

area business executives and professional 
men who toured Moscow, Leningrad, and 
Kiev—the three largest Soviet cities—to de- 
termine close up if increased trade between 
California and Russia was feasible, or even 
desirable. 
' I was concerned chiefly with inspecting 
the Red version of local: and long-haul truck- 
ing. But I soon found Russian life so dis- 
tressing that I felt like whistling “Stars and 
Stripes Forever” at every turn. Russian dis- 
interest in trucking positively shocked me. 

However, Russia’s saddest shortcoming is 
housing. Only top government and party 
people have private homes in the big cities. 
Everyone else exists in dingy apartments. 
German bombs and shells made 30 million 
Russians homeless in World War II. Govern- 
ment urged more births. Big city industry 
brought hordes from the farms. The need 
brought a government crash program for 
apartment building as the quickest, cheapest 
means to house the greatest number soonest. 
Most private homes were wrecked and re- 
placed by brick and concrete structures that 
soon became shoddy and began to fall apart. 

‘We were well briefed before we left Wash- 
“ington. We got both sides from State De- 
partment and Russian Embassy experts. But 
Vice President Nrxon gave us the best in- 
sight. Heknew. He had just come from his 
historic model kitchen debate with Nikita 
Khrushchev at the U.S. exhibition in Moscow. 

Howard Gilmore, of National Envelope 
Corp., San Francisco, and Envelope Corp., 
Los Angeles, and I had arranged a cocktail 
party at the Carlton the night before leaving 
Washington. Senator Tom Kucwet and Con- 
gressman JACK SHELLEY promised to be there. 
Tom supplemented our invitation to Nixon 
and we were delighted when the Veep’s sec- 
retary called to say that he would join us. 
We invited Cyril Magnin, our delegation 
chairman, to assist us in greeting Mr. Nixon. 
He came for 15 minutes, stayed 90. He 
warned us that we would see a land where 
the boast was better than the fact. He said 
that scores of features would be described as 
the world’s best but that we would see for 
our ourselves that they were old hat, or, at 
best, secondary. 

We got the drift when we landed at Moscow 
airport. Parked along the taxiways were 
15 or 20 big Tupolov jet airliners. They 
obviously were not in service, or going to 
be. This was the first apparent instance of 
unsound planning. Some big shot had tar- 
geted completion of these jets on a long 
range program and they were delivered. But 
Aerofiot, the state airline, had no use for 
the aircraft. Lacking a private enterprise 
economic pressure to utilize the jets on de- 
livery, Aeroflot need not worry about a rea- 
sonable return for each unit in its fleet. 
How long would United or American stay 
in business with 15 or 20 idle DC-8’s or 
Boeing 707’s? 

Maybe the parked planes were a propa- 
ganda display of Soviet might for arriving 
Westerners. We got the same reaction when 
we rolled along the wide airport boulevard 
to Moscow which was lined with new five- 
story apartment buildings separated by park 
and garden areas. We found later that they 
were less than impressive when viewed from 
the rear. There was lots of building in 
Moscow but with quality in inverse ratio to 
quantity. 

The Soviet desire to show off mainfested 
itself again when we arrived at the 30-story 
Hotel Ukraine, biggest and newest in the 
Soviet Union. It has 1,026 accommodations, 
from single rooms to 6-room suites. It 
has 100 baby grand pianos but no waste- 
baskets. Its ornate lobby is a quarter-mile 
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long but it has only four working elevators. 
Its architecture is that of U.S. skyscrapers 
built when grandpa was in grade school. 

When I asked to see a typical truck freight 
terminal, I drew blank looks from our In- 
tourist guides. 

Moscow has plenty of wheels. But they 
haul humans. Private autos are for govern- 
ment and Communist Party officials. Every- 
one else rides mass transit. The streets are 
filled with modern trolley cars, trackless 
trolleys, buses and taxis—all government- 
owned. The subway is one of the world’s 
best, with cathedral-like stations, latest 
rolling stock and i1%-minute operating 
headway. 

Trucks? Every so often you saw a beatup 
114- or 2-ton rig that appeared to be World 
War II surplus. The loads might be cobbles, 
or cartons, or machinery, or household fur- 
niture. If the latter, the moving family 
rode on top of the sticks. One doesn’t trust 
precious furniture out of sight in the Com- 
munist “land of plenty.” Invariably there 
was a driver and two helpers on-each un- 
covered truck, no matter how light the load. 
No labor shortage in Moscow. 

You couldn't identify wrapped cargo, even 
if you could read Russian. There is no 
competition in state industry, so no need 
for labels on merchandise, let alone on ship- 
ping.cartons. The trucks bofe .no lettered 
designation—just numbers. They are state- 
owned, so why label them? 

But I was convinced. that there must be 
some large-scale trucking. They’ve copied 
most everything else we have. I was loaned 
a car by Chad McClelland of the US. ex- 
hibition, so that I could look for myself. 
Leaving central Moscow's well-paved streets, 
I soon bumped over cracked pavement or 
cobbled roads. Reaching the outskirts, I 
came upon the answer to “no trucking.” 
The main intercity highways were but crude, 
two-lane, narrow roads like you would find 
in remote sections of our Western States. A 
fleet of American rigs would. shatter the 
pavement in a half-day’s use. 

I was struck by the great number of wom- 
en doing man’s work. They drove trucks, 
loaded them with cobbles. They followed 
trucks, raking asphalt shoveled off by other 
girls. 

Leningrad gave me a closer look at truck- 
ing. My insistence brought me to a large 
bus and taxi maintenance yard. Squads of 
women manicured the vehicles on wash 
racks. Women mechanics worked in shops 
that were primitive compared to ordinary 
facilities in California communities. I told 
the guide this still was no trucking opera- 
tion. 

The answer was a visit to a nursery home 
for children of trucking employees. The par- 
ents see the kids once a week. The quarters 
are clean, ample and cheerful. This is typi- 
cal Russian. Everything for kids is first 
rate, for today’s tots may be tomorrow’s 
commissar. Once again I asked, “Show me 
the terminal where their parents work.” 

So they relented, took me to Leningrad’s 
biggest truck yard. What a shock. It was 
large, yes. But a terminal to load and un- 
load cargo, no. Why? Simple. There is no 
intercity trucking, period. You can blame 
it on the weather. Or Soviet economics. 
Or both. 

Because trade is noncompetitive and state 
owned, there is no widespread dispersal of 
production plants. You make the product, 
whether it be beer or beds, close to the point 
of consumption. You don’t have to worry 
about another brand competing with you 
from a plant 500 miles away. But what 
about the raw materials? ‘You don’t grow 
wheat or range cattle in the city limits. 
The answer to long hauls is railroad or canal 
barge transportation. 

Even if central and northern Russia had 
adequate highways, they doubt that they 
could be kept open in the heavy winters. 
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I suppose a potent third deterrent to 
trucking is lack of fuel. 

The Leningrad truck yard didn’t compare 
with anything of similar size in the United 
States. Here was a large, motley assort- 
ment of World War II surplus, uncovered 
pickup trucks. Vehicles from this pool were 
assigned to all government and industry 
needs in the area. 

The largest equipment that I saw were 
low horsepower diesel two-axle tractors haul- 
ing single-axle semitrailers of about 10-ton 
capacity. They had secondary two-axle 
trailers of about 5-ton capacity to run in 
tandem. 

Officials proudly showed me heavy duty, 
low bed open trailers capable of large ma- 
chinery hauling. But I looked in vain for a 
power unit capable of pulling the low beds. 
Maybe the trailers were like the jets at the 
airport—not going anyplace soon. 

The diesels had air for brakes, Tires re- 
sembled a cheap U.S. grade. There were no 
driver refinements in cabs, or steering aids. 
There were no clearance lights such as we 
must have over here. 

Here, then, was another sad Soviet para- 
dox. 

Out to beat the world in rockets and 
miésiles, the Russians, by neglect of truck- 
ing and highway development, contradict 
their boast of military supremacy. What of 
the lesson that the U.S. Army Transporta- 


‘tion Corps taught the world when the his- 


toric Red Ball Express trucks helped to de- 
feat Germany? What if the Russians at- 
tempted a land war in western Europe? 
Railroads and canals can quickly be de- 
stroyed by today’s missiles. But. there's al- 
Ways a way ahead with a truck and even a 
makeshift road. It seems to add up to an- 
other colossal Soviet misplan. 

The housing picture is equally bleak, in 
spite of the Red crash program of apartment 
building. Mile after mile, you see five-story 
structures. Taller buildings must have 
elevators. So the Government, as landlord, 
restricts housing to five-story walkups. 

The older tenements were built when 
plumbing and ceramics were short. So they 
have no pipes and Ivan and his family must 
trudge down to snowy backyards to use a 
Chic Sales. Even new structures lack in- 
door toilets. But these are modern so they 
employ chemical toilet trailers parked in the 
rear. Even the newest buildings’ sides are 
criss-crossed with outdoor plumbing. The 
out-fall pipes to the sewer mains are laid 
over ground, not trenched. 

Many apartment houses have but one 
bathroom to a floor. But the typical setup 
is two or three families sharing a bedroom- 
parlor, kitchen and bathroom. You don’t 
pick your roommates. A government bu- 
reau tells you where to live, period. The 
People’s Court is Jammed with cases evolv- 
ing from room-sharing. Some complain be- 
cause the forced neighbor cooks nauseous 
food. Or that Mr. Neighbor has peeked 
around the suspended drapes that separate 
families sharing one room. Three families 
can cook and eat together, if sociable, or 
suffer long waits to use the facilities sep- 
arately. Lining up to use the bathroom be- 
fore work or school presents more problems. 

Experienced construction men of our 
group were amazed at slipshod workmanship 
and lack of building maintenance. A mini- 
mum of mortar tries to keep brickwork 
joined. Details of floor and wall finish 
would be rejected by any U.S. building in- 
spector. Cabinet work is horrible. If a 
drawer slides properly or a door doesn’t jam 
the sill, you are surprised. The paint is 
atrocious and soon peels. 

Building mechanics are paid on piecework 
basis. A flat sum is allotted for a building 
project. So the sooner a job is completed, 
the higher pay for all hands. There’s al- 
ways another job of waiting. There are 
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bonuses for exceeding monthly quota and 


completing a job before target date. There 
is some building inspection but the incen- 
tive to rush the work seems to be the ac- 
cepted procedure, regardless of the crudity 
of the finished product. 

We saw a massive housing project in Kiev 
which, when completed in 1963, will house 
25,000 in 200 five-story buildings. The 
“massiv” will include a cinema, polyclinic, 
nurseries, kindergartens, stores, laundro- 
mats, and barbershops (20 cents for a hair- 
cut). They are planning parking for 200 
cars—for 25,000 persons. None of the 8,000 
already housed there drives a car home. 

Apartments in this “‘massiv” are hailed as 
tops. We saw a typical apartment for a 
family of three which has a 9% by 154%4- 
foot living room, a 744 by 15},-foot bedroom, 
a 6 by 8 kitchen, and a closet-sized bath- 
room. That figures about 10 square yards of 
space per occupant which about equals the 
smallest U.S. prison cell (so they tell me). 

But this accommodation offers sheer pri- 
vacy compared to multiple-family housing. 
This lack of privacy tends to lower the birth 
rate. That’s understandable. Many mothers 
will undergo legalized abortions rather than 
cramp one more child in a dingy room that 
would give a U.S. skidrow flophouse resident 
claustrophobia. 

Poor workmanship isn’t restricted to the 
poor comrade’s abode... The swank Hotel 
Ukraine baffles visiting western engineers. 
They don’t know what holds it together. 
Windows are wide but it takes an engineer 
to open them. Doors stick, drawers defy you 
to open them. The plumbing rumbles. You 
wait maybe 15 minutes for an elevator. You 
cannot walk up or down, the stairways are 
locked. There are no outside fire escapes. 
You ask your floor clerk what you do in case 
of fire and she replies haughtily that there 
cannot be a fire in such a fine building. 
There is a clatter when each of the three 
shifts goes off duty because the oncoming 
torce has to take inventory, down to the last 
bathroom glass and sink stopper. If any- 
thing is missing, the chambermaid is docked. 
If a glass is missing, the guest is besieged 
until he comes up with it or promises to pay. 

We were cautioned in Washington to watch 
our talk in our rooms because the quarters 
are often “bugged” with hidden microphones. 
One night as we were turning in, Gilmore 
loudly sounded off his bitter feelings about 
Khrushchev and all the Russians. He im- 
plored me to get out of the country on the 
first available plane, with him. I made vivid 
cautionary gestures, pointing to the lamps, 
the chandelier, the phone, and other possi- 
ble “bug” locations. Gilmore halted sud- 
denly, catching my silent warning. Then ina 
sonorous, changed voice, he barked out “Why 
Ed Hills, I am surprised at you. I am 
amazed that you would say such nasty things 
about the chairman and this nice country.” 
If there had been a “bug,” it would have re- 
corded the thud of a flying shoe that missed 
Howard by a whisker. ° 

Aside from trucking and housing, here are 
a few capsule observations: 

The Russian man in the street greets 
Americans politely, but with few words. 
Young Russians seek to trade medals or pic- 
tures of Soviet big shots for chewing gum 
or ballpoint pens which are not on sale in 
the stores. 

All, young and old, plead for, you to say 
that America wants peace and won't attack 
the Soviets. 

There are stores everywhere. And there 
are kiosks on the sidewalks also selling stuff. 
I guess it keeps a lot of people busy. 

The big GUM department store is jam- 
med with people. Everything sells for cash 
and there is some buying, but a lot of look- 
ing, too. Clothing is high. Mens’ shoes run 
from $40 to $100 a pair. Wool dress goods 
are $15 a yard. A man’s ordinary sult sells 
for $150 and the better grade price is $200. 
A secondhand suit that is wearable is 
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ticketed at $120. That is the value of 45 
days’ pay for a skilled workman. 

Food is also expensive. Bread and cabbage 
are reasonable but me&t and better foods 
are priced above the laborers’ abilities to 
buy. Vodka costs $5 a fifth so Ivan must give 
up almost 2 days’ pay for a bottle. 

Most men in the street wear coats and 
trousers that do not match. Their shoes 
are sandal-type (less leather). Most wear 
open-collar sport shirts (saves on neckties) 
and hats are a rarity. There is no such 
thing as a stylishly dressed woman. Their 
uniform seems to be a cross between a house- 
dress and the type of frock you would pick 
up in a bargain basement. A serviceable 
woman’s blouse sells for $30 and inferior 
nylon hose run from $1.70 to $2.60. And 
they seem to run soon after they are bought, 
too. 
GUM seems to do a big business on minor 
luxury items. How do people afford it? 
Most couples work while their kids are kept 
free of charge in nurseries. Rentals are low, 
so are utilities. Medical care is free. In- 
come taxes are petty. Education is gratis 
and university students are paid salaries and 
subsistence. There is incentive pay, as 
mentioned before. Demand for more con- 
sumer goods is such that heavy electrical 
industries, for example, have had to convert 
some production to electric shavers. * 

The classless society myth explodes when 
you see well-dressed men and women in the 
cafes and theaters. These are the execu- 
tives of government, party and industry who 
are rewarded much better, percentagewise, 
than their opposite numbers outside the 
Iron Curtain. They splurge on expensive 
foods and wines. This affluence reaches into 
the lower echelons of bureaucracy where 
there is influence peddling in assignment 
of living quarters, upgrading or workers’ pay 
and bonuses and granting of other sup- 
posedly unobtainable privileges. 

In summation, I found that happiness 
seemed as absent as good trucking in the 
Soviet Union’s top cities. I did not find in 
my 12-day tour a single pedestrian, trans- 
port.worker, shop clerk, hotel employee—in 
fact anyone—who looked or sounded truly 
satisfied with things as they are. 

Give me San Francisco or Los Angeles 
where the odds on a smile are a million to 
one over Moscow, Leningrad, or Kiev. 





“The Governor and His Lady”—Wm. 
Henry Seward 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a book 
has come to my attention which should 
find a large readership—especially in 
this election year when Republican Party 
programs for the future will be judged 
by the people in the light of Republican 
traditions and of the accomplishments 
upon which my party was founded. 
“The Governor and His Lady” by Earl 
Conrad is the story of William Henry 
Seward, who as Governor of and Senator 
from New York, and as Secretary of 
State to President Lincoln, practiced so 
well so much of that philosophy which 
the Republican Party was formed to rep- 
resent; and which continues to this day 
the basis for much of President Eisen- 
hower’s liberal-conservative policies, 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a book review from the New 
York Times of January 31, 1960, review- 
ing Mr. Conrad’s book. 

There being no objection, the book re- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

PRIVATE COUNSELOR TO A PusLIC Man 


(‘The Governor and His Lady.” The story of 
William Henry Seward and his wife, Fran- 
ces. By Earl Conrad. 433 pp. New York: 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons.) 

(By Ishbel Ross) 

None of the wives of famous Civil War 
figures lived more obscurely than Frances 
Adeline Seward, the girl from Auburn who 
married William Henry Seward when he was 
establishing himself as a young lawyer in 
upstate New York. She stayed on in her 
father’s house while her husband grew in 
fame as Governor of New York State; as 
U.S. Senator; as Lincoln’s Secretary of State, 
and finally as elder statesman to the Nation. 

Yet when she died it was said of her that 
she was the noted lawyer’s own counsel, that 
she and Thurlow Weed alone had been able 
to sway him, that she continually fought his 
tendency to compromise, that she was strong- 
ly antislavery and radical Republican while 
Seward remained at heart the Unionist and 
moderate Whig. She did not hesitate to dis- 
agree with William Henry on matters politi- 
cal, philosophical, and domestic, and she 
regularly let him know her opinions. But 
most of her counseling was done by letter, 
since the Sewards were rarely together. 

Earl Conrad, newspaperman and the author 
of many books on various facets of the na- 
tional scene, offers factual evidence of 
Frances’ political influence through the cor- 
respondence of both of the Sewards, from 
which he draws freely for this joint biog- 
raphy. It enables him to throw fresh light 
on the statesman’s personal views and the 
burning amibtion that all but carried him 
to the White House. Seward, the advocate 
of the oppressed, the pacificator as war ap- 
proached, the right hand man of Lincoln in 
moments of crisis at home and ak.oad, the 
finagler and diplomat, is vividly presented by 
Mr. Conrad, but the underlying theme of his 
book is his relationship with his wife. He 
nourished her ego by a “lifelong love let- 
ter * * * that was one long apology for not 
being with her as much as she wished.” He 
revealed more to her than he ever did to his 
political associates, and he was half- 
apologetic to Frances when he yielded to 
expediency. She was his conscience if not 
his guide. She, in turn, wrote an endless 
series of letters to him, which were a litany 
of woe as often as a source of inspiration. 

Invalidism was the key to this extraordi- 
nary marriage. Mrs. Seward Jived her life 
largely in the sick room, although her 
mental vistas took in the world. Her indis- 
positions ranged from depression over a 
shower of rain to rheumatism that totally 
disabled her in her later years. She bore 
five children, one of whom died early of 
smallpox, and her own health declined with 
each accouchement. As the years went on 
she was unable to tear herself away from 
the shelter of her childhood home and used 
every pretext to avoid joining her husband 
and facing the responsibilities of official life. 
Mr. Conrad applies to Mrs. Seward’s story the 
contemporary psychological interpretation 
of neurosis induced by frustration. 

William Henry finally forced her to move 
to Albany, where she stayed for 9 months, 
the longest period she was ever away from 
Auburn. She was with him only briefly dur- 
ing the days of his greatest fame in Wash- 
ington. Frances viewed him as a great man, 
set apart, and she had ample tolerance for 
the life he led away from her. She knew 
that her real rival was the political game 
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and that his friendship with Charlotte Cush- 
man and his liking for the company of clever 
and attractive women had no fundamental 
bearing on their . In the end he 
always returned to Auburn, and when he 
did their relations were most harmonious. 

Prances was taller than her russet-haired 
and shambling husband, with the trembling 
upper lip, the large nose, the beguiling man- 
ner and worldly spirit. She was of “reedish 
build,” with an oval face and full throat. 
She was well read and studied to keep 
abreast of political affairs. But she did not 
like to entertain, or to have people fawn on 
her because of her husband’s achievements. 
There was Quaker biood in her veins, and 
she had an independent spirit. 

She would not put herself out, even for 
Abraham Lincoln, and chose to ride in her 
own instead of in his on a day when 
she felt indisposed. The President was sur- 
prised to discover that she was more radical 
than her husband. She was wary of Mrs. 
Lincoln, who regarded Seward as a sneaky 


abolitionist and was suspicious of his loyal-- 


ty to her husband. But Mr. Conrad is par- 
ticularly successful in showing how Seward 
subdued his envy of Lincoln and worked 
wholeheartedly for him and with him. 

Frances never recovered from the horror 
of the night that the President was assassi- 
mated and her husband and sons were at- 
tacked. Two months later she was dead, and 
all of Auburn, as weil as the war leaders, at- 
tended her funeral. Her husband outlived 
her by 7 years and in the final stages was 
considered a garrulous old man. But Sew- 
ard’s work has reverberant echoes down the 
years. He negotiated 40 treaties. He signed 
the Emancipation Proclamation with Lin- 
coln. He put through the purchase of Alas- 
ka, and Mr. Conrad draws an interesting pic- 
ture of the bargaining with Baron Edouard 
De Stoeckl that preceded this transaction. 

The Governor and His Lady is written in 
é€pisodic style. The author races along with 
a wealth of picturesque detail, catching the 
high moments in Seward’s half century of 
public life. It is not fullbodied biography 
in the political sense, but it makes interest- 
ing reading. Primarily it is the Governor’s 
story. Frances’ life in itself was flat and 
colorless, but by channeling their histories 
together in a strong current of mutual love, 
endurance, and esteem, the author offers a 
fresh conception of Seward the man as well 
as Seward the statesman, and gives status 
to a wife whose character and ideals tran- 
scended her physical limitations. He is the 
first to focus the spotlight on the shadowy 
Mrs. Seward. 

All through his book he indulges in the 
debatable use of imaginary dialogue. Since 
he is deeply versed in Seward history and 
grew up in Auburn, the sense of environment 
is so faithfully conveyed that the reader is 
not jarred into total incredulity. But his 
technique affects his book as history. Mr. 
Conrad is at his best in creating period at- 
mosphere. His picture of upstate New York 
is fascinating and authentic, from his nature 
observations to his understanding of small- 
town politics and the forces that propel a 
man of destiny. 





Lithuanian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 42d anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of Lithuanian independence, 
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Lithuania made a brave and, for a while, 
untroubled entrance into the family of 
free nations. From February 16, 1918 
until invaded again at the start of World 
War I by, first, Nazi Germany and later 
by Soviet Russia, Lithuania earned the 
reputation of a model Republic. She 
was one of those nations to learn at an 
early date of the frail value of agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union. This 
little nation, which turned to the Soviets 
for help, felt the embraces of the bear. 
Russia scrapped their Mutual Assist- 
ance Treaty of 1939 and earlier nonag- 
gression and peace treaties of July 12, 
1920 and September 28, 1926. An illegal 
puppet government was forced upon the 
people, and on June 15, 1940, Russia 
fraudulently annexed Lithuania. 

Since that date, it is estimated that 
over 500,000 Lithuanians have been de- 
ported to Siberia, or murdered. 

Today only refugee Lithuanians and 
friends of Lithuania in the free’ world 
can observe that country’s anniversary 
of independence openly. But we can 
feel confident that through radio, and 
other means, the word will get back to 
those patriots who have to observe their 
independence anniversary in_ secret. 
We are not commemorating an inde- 
pendence that has died. It still lives in 
the hearts of the people. It is kept alive 
through the determination of a proud 
people. ‘The observance here today can 
remind them once again that we have 
not forgotten them. 





Under Secretary Morse Visits Butler 
County, Ky.; Lauds Rural Develop- 
ment Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, last 
December the Honorable True D. Morse, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, who also 
acts as national chairman of the Rural 
Development Committee, visited Butler 
County, Ky., in connection with cere- 
monies honoring the county for its very 
fine RDP accomplishments. In the Jan- 
uary 1960 issue of the Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin, there ap- 
pears a description of this visit and of 
the program. As one who is personally 
interested in the expansion of this self- 
help rural development program and 
who is proud of the program in Butler 
County, Ky., I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Kentucky Department of Agricul- 
ture Bulletin, January 1960] 
Unprr Srecrerary Morse Vistts Bvuruer 
County; LAupDs RuRAL DEVELOPMENT WorK 

For those who may have some skepticism 
about the value of the rural development 
program (RDP) in Kentucky the Bulletin 
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editor would suggest that such persons pay 
a visit to Butler County. There they will see 
firsthand just what the program of rural 
development can do to a community. 

The rural development program which has 
been dubbed “operation bootstrap” is a plan 
of self-help. While its expressed objectives 
are to improve living standards and increase 
job opportunities, RDP has many intangible 
assets that cannot be identified as easily 
as freshly painted buildings, community- 
owned buildings, newly paved roads, etc. 
Unseen, but, nevertheless, just as presént, 
are the community bonds forged by working 
together toward a common goal—civic pride 
and spirtual rebirth. 

Under Secetary of Agriculture True D. 
Morse was aware of these intangibles when 
he visited Butler County last December 14 
and 15 in connection with ceremonies hon- 
oring the county for its RDP accomplish- 
ments. Morse, who is National chairman of 
the Rural Development Committee, de- 
scribed Butler County as one of the out- 
standing members of the rural development 
program that is now being conducted in 30 
States and Puerto Rico. The Under Secre- 
tary declared that the Butler County ac- 
complishments during the past 3 years is 
perhaps tops for any county in the Nation. 

Speaking at the dedication of the New 
Sharer Community Center building, the 
Under Secretary lauded the 59 member But- 
ler County Rural Development Commit- 
tee which brought together the county's 
combined town and rural leadership. He 
also pointed out that the success of the But- 
ler County RDP should in a large measure 
be credited to the unanimity of purpose of 
the 23 agencies and organizations working 
together, representing State, National and 
local agencies as well as private organiza- 
tions. (The Kentucky Department of Agri- 
culture is a member of the Kentucky Rural 
Development Committee and is represented 
by Assistant Commissioner Vinson on the 
executive committee.) Dr. E. J. Nesius, as- 
sociate director of extension, is State chair- 
man. 

Morse who also visited the Reedyville 
Community Center listed the following ac- 
complishments that had been brought about 
in Butler County largely through the stimu- 
lus provided by the rural development 
efforts: 

1. A $46,700 health center has been erected. 

2. The main street in Morgantown has 
been renovated with several new business 
buildings being built. . 

8. A fire engine has been obtained—which 
cut insurance rates in half. 

4. A new post office building is under con- 
struction. 

5. Sixteen acres of land was purchased 
for developing a fairground, recreation 
center, and park. The cost is to be approxi- 
mately $17,500 to $20,000. 

6. The rural development county com- 
mittee has sponsored two dairy shows. 

7. A County Fair was ‘held for the first 
time in 24% years. 

8. An Artificial Breeding Association has 
been organized. 

9. The dairy cattle of the county were 
tested for Bangs disease. 

10. About 40 new houses have been built 
in Morgantown the past 2 years; this is more 
construction than there has been in the past 
20 years. 

11. Work is being done to eliminate the 
slum section with a public housing project. 

12. Five industrial sites have been located. 

13. Town-county relationships have im- 
proved considerably. Farm-City Week has 
been observed for the past 2 years. 

14. Loans are easier to obtain as a result 
of changed attitudes. 

15. One grade A and two grade O dairy 
routes have been started. — 

16. A Vegetable and Fruit Growers’ Co- 
operative was organized, 
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17. The communications committee has 
succeeded in establishing a better telephone 
system for several communities, Telephones 
have increased as a result. 

18. All agencies are cooperating and are 
being coordinated under the rural develop- 
ment program to do more effective work. 

Through the Community Improvement 
Contest with $1,950 in prizes and eight com- 
munities participating these improvements 
have been brought about: 

(a) Many remodeled houses. 

(b) Huge increase in running water be- 
ing installed in houses. 

(c) Several new houses being built. 

(d) Hundreds of additional head of live- 
stock added. 

(e) Roadsides and fence rows cleaned out. 

(f) Mail boxes renovated. 

(g) Two new community centers, costing 
about $10,000, were erected. 

(h) Four schoolhousés have been bought 
for community centers; three already re- 
modeled; the other to be reworked within 
2 months. 

(i) Community spirit and cooperativeness 
is much more prevalent. 

(j) A new blacktop road in two commu- 
nities. 

(k) A drainage program, costing $15,000 or 
more, which involves 13 people in one com- 
munity. 

a) Thousands of acres of improved pas- 


(m) Strengthening of several existing 
4-H Clubs and new ones added. 

(n) Cemeteries have been cleaned off and 
are being kept neat. 

(o) Community signs to identify commu- 
nities have been erected. 

(p) Social and economic structure of 
communities is being strengthened. 

Wilson Hourigan, area agent in rural de- 
velopment, made these observations: 

“County-level activities alone will not do 
the job. Social and economic development 
is not limited to or determined by county 
lines, but takes place in an area and evolves 
about a trade and service center. Nor will 
area-level activities in themselves solve the 
social and economic problems. They need 
the interest, support, and participation - of 
the people of the county and communities, 
levels as well.” 

James Thompson, president of the Sharer 
Community project, recognized these facts 
when he admonished his listeners at the 
community house dedication that Sharer is 
now only on the first step up the ladder to- 
ward the realization of its potential as a com- 
munity that is so attractive that nonresi- 
dents would like to make their homes there; 

We see rural development as something 
besides community betterment. Here in 
Butler County we have witnessed a demon- 
stration of what can be accomplished when 
everyone, be it individuals, private organ- 
izations, or public agencies, work together 
toward a common goal. 

We of the State department of agriculture 
are pleased that we had a small part in help- 
ing these people to improve their communi- 
ties and possibly broaden their horizons, 





Lithuanian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, we commemorate the independence 
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of Lithuania. The people of this small 
country have played an important role 
in the history of Europe, once creating 
a barrier between the Tartars to the east 
and the Germanic tribes to the West. 
But the unhappy fact of geography has 
brought tragedy to them over the cen- 
turies since their period. of historical 
greatness. During the 18th and 19th 
centuries, overwhelmed by superior num- 
bers, they were encompassed within the 
czar’s extensive realms. But they re- 
sisted his efforts to Russify them. And 
following the collapse of the ancient Rus- 
sian Empire during World War I and the 
bloody war between Bolshevik Russia and 
Poland, the Lithuanians finally obtained 
their independence. 

They used their liberties responsibly 
and well. While independent, their 
countryside flourished and their factories 
grew. But less than two decades later, 
they were again overrun by Russian 
forces. World War II saw Germans drive 
out Russians and then Russians drive 
out Germans. And finally, at the end of 
that tragic conflict, Lithuanians were 
integrated into the new Soviet empire. 

And there they have remained. Many 
have been deported, others have been 
dragooned into the Kremlin’s plans. Still 
others have fied for their very lives.. 

Those of us in this country, who are 
free to commemorate this anniversary of 
the declaration of Lithuania's independ- 
ence as Lithuanians at home are not, 
have laid upon us a peculiar responsibil- 
ity. For Lithuanians know what is lost 
when freedom is lost as more fortunate 
peoples who have never lost their free- 
doms may not know. Let us therefore 
dedicate ourselves to living in our free- 
dom as worthy, responsible citizens, 
striving to perfect ourselves to make our 
maximum contribution to our society, 
and living at peace and with trust with 
our neighbors. In this way Lithuanians 
demonstrate to their fellow Americans 
their understanding of the trust that is 
upon us all, freemen. 





Address of Hon. Charles H. Silver at 
Alfred E. Smith Memorial Foundation 


Dinner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
happy prospect of a world at peace and 
all its energies devoted to the benefit of 
mankind was forecast in an address by 
one of New York City’s most honored 
citizens, Charles H. Silver. He is presi- 
dent of the Board of Education of the 
City of New York and presided at the 
Alfred E. Smith Memorial Foundation 
dinner on October 27, 1959. On this 
occasion, Mr. Silver paid tribute to the 
memory of Alfred E. Smith, one of New 
York State’s most distinguished sons, and 
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to the ideals which are being perpetuated 

by the foundation in his name. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
the address of Hon, Charles H. Silver on 
this occasion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress By Hon. Caries H. Stiver, PResi- 
DENT OF THE BoARD Or EDUCATION OF THE 
Crry or New York, aS CHAIRMAN OF THE 
Aurrep E. SmirH Memortat FouNpaTIon 
DInNER, WaLDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, OCTOBER 
22, 1959 


Each year I find renewed pride and pleas- 
ure in coming before you as chairman to 
welcome our honored guests and the faith- 
ful friends who have gathered to keep alive 
the memory of Alfred E. Smith and the great 
foundation you have helped to sustain in 
perpetuation of his name and ideals. 

I rejoice again in the presence of so many 
familiar faces—and new ones, too—whose 


hearts and minds are drawn here through . 


devotion to the symbol of the “Happy War- 
rior” and dedicated to the cause of charity 
and peace. 


The very concept and continuing success - 


of these annual events give proof—in a 
care-burdened world—that there are some 
who do care. Too much of mankind Is still 
concerned with its own needs and 
interests. This makes it all the more neces- 
sary for us to give thought to the well-being 
of others, to reach the heart of world prob- 
lems, to see the hunger, the pain, the want 


stand that a peace based on mutual fear is 
no peace at all. We are not yet confident 
that the forces of science, unleashed in 
appalling immensity, will usher in a richer 
and more rewarding future. Te has all bap- 
pened so quickly. It is difficult to revise 
our thinking to the incredible realities of 
the space age. 

But we do know that, unless men of faith 
and courage take stock of our achievements 
and point the direction in which they will 
be used, these forces can bring an end to 
the progress of civilization, silence to our 


- cities and death to their people. 


of life, so that, regardless of creed, we com- 
bine our strength and efforts toward 
brotherhood and good will—and justice for 
all men. 

The surging tide of international events 
washed up'on our own shores an emissary 
from abroad who has the self-confessed pow- 
er, by his decision alone, with no man’s leave, 
to throw the lever which could erase the past 
and present and any hope of a future for all 
people, including his Own. He came on a 
mission whose major message expressed the 
hope that all nations disarm. We do: not 
know whether it was really news or just 
noise. 

We must receive this message with cau- 
tion. It is not easy to accept the exaiting 
vision of an olive branch of peace waved 
by the man whose implacable tanks crushed 
a freedom-loving people’s blood into the 
paving Dlocks of their peaceful streets in 
Hungary, in Poland and in so many other 
areas and episodes of shameful conquest. 

But all people should weigh carefully any 
call to beat our swords into plowshares 
no matter from what source it comes. For 
never was the need more great for genuine 
understanding among nations than it is to- 
day. Never was the desire more strong for 
freedom and peace throughout the world 
than it is in our time, 
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Yes, a call for disarmament mus* be heard 
but we will not forget that its advocate has 


waged relentless war against our way of life. 
and consider and pray, 


our 
of almost $40 billion a year for destructive 
and defensive armaments could be diverted 
to other purposes, what an enormous po- 
tential for good this would create. 

Medical centers could rise on every hand. 
We could provide adequate care for the emo- 
tionally disturbed, curb juvenile delin- 
quency, build better educational systems, 
offer adequate salaries to teaching person- 
nel, train an ample number of scientists, 


project to advance art or culture would 


remain neglected. All this could happen not- 


only for us in this land, but, throughout 


could see the dawn of a new day. 

In the wake of military disarmament and 
moral rearmament, all nations, renouncing 
war, could enter into a commonwealth for 
the betterment of life, the dignity of man 
and the service of God. 

I am glad that I have been able to express 
these thoughts, so faithful to the guiding 
spirit of that immortal governor of our State 
in whose name and honor this dinner is 
given, before its present Governor—Nelson 
A. Rockefeller. 

And I enjoy this opportunity of addressing 
myself, as well, to one of the able young 
legislators in whom the future of our na- 
tion and its principles are entrusted. The 
uncompromising courage he brings to any 
Office strengthens the belief that his own 
profile in history will add still another 
chapter to his inspiring book, “Profiles in 
Courage.” I refer, of course, to the cru- 
sading Senator from Massachusetts, Joun F. 
KENNEDY. 

Finally, I am happy that our own city’s 
foremost champion of the rights of man 
is with us in the person of our mayor, Bob 
Wagner. 

My friends, as president of the board of 
education, I am, of course, best acquainted 
with the excellent work of our public school 
system. However, let me tell you, just 
briefiy, a few facts about the great Catholic 
parochial school system of this city. Its 
18,000 teachers provide instruction for ap- 
proximately 370,000 children. It would mean 
an additional cost to the city of $750 million 
for housing facilities, $120 million in annual 
operating expenses, plus many millions of 
dollars for teachers’ salaries, if this were a 
municipal obligation. 

I think we can salute this tremendous 
contribution to the youth of our city. 

Under the sponsorship of His Eminence, 
during the past school year 35 new elemen- 
tary and 6 new high schools have been 
constructed, and 24 buildings have been 
modernized and expanded. This is in addi- 
tion to the many hospitals, homes, nursing 
schools and institutions of higher learning, 
17 of which have been dedicated by His Emi- 
mence in the past year alone. 

For such noble work, we give thanks to 
the Catholic parochial school system and to 
you, Your Eminence, whose fafth has 
strengthened you as a great humanitarian 
and moving force in the advancement of 
education. 

In closing, I express, on behalf of our foun- 
dation, my heartfelt gratitude to you and to 
all our honored guests for your presence here 
tonight and for your resolve to protect the 
imperishable destiny of our people so that 
freedom and decency may conquer the forces 
of darkness. 
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May we go forth into another year dedi- 
cating the days ahead to brotherhood and 
justice and to the triumph of truth. 

This is the pledge that has brought us 
together. 

God grant the perpetual endurance of this 
greatest democratic nation on the face of 
the earth. 





An Outstanding Record of Achievement in 
Washington, the Performance of the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, Hon. Joseph Campbell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important officials of our Gov- 
ernment is the Comptroller General of 
the United States. This official, who 
serves directly under the supervision of 
the Congress, is the watchdog of the 
American Government. By his diligence 
and efficiency he protects the American 
taxpayer and without his assistance it 
would be impossible for Congress fully 
to discharge its responsibility over the 
Federal purse strings. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States is par- 
ticularly fortunate in the person of the 
individual who presently occupies that 
post, Hon. Joseph Campbell, of the State 
of New York. Not only has Mr. Camp- 
bell done an outstanding job in this po- 
sition of high responsibility and has 
demonstrated the kind of forthrightness 
and independence which should be the 
hallmark of a comptroller general, but 
he is also a very warm and friendly per- 
son. Besides that, I am particularly 
pleased that he happens to be a constit- 
uent of mine, coming from the beautiful 
and historic village of Cooperstown in 
Otsego County in my district in upstate 
New York. 

For this reason, I was particularly 
pleased to read the other day in the 
Ostego Farmer, one of the newspapers 
published in Cooperstown, an editorial 
which appeared praising one of the 
unique achievements of Mr. Campbell, 
one of the most distinguished citizens of 
that community. This editorial demon- 
strates that Mr. Campbell has exercised 
his concern for economy and a judicious 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ money 
even in his own agency. Under leave to 
— my remarks, I include the edi- 
torial: 
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A memo from the office of Joseph Camp- 
bell, Comptroller General of the~ United 
States, indicates the least number of em- 
Ployees on the payroll of his Department 
since 1940. Present number on the rolls is 
4,997. Peak employment in this Department 
reached 14,904 during the latter part of 
World War II years. There were nearly 6,000 
on the rolls when Mr. Campbell took over in 
1954. Mr. Campbell has been able to bring 
about a reduction in each successive year. 
We suspect that it has taken some doing, 
and have a feeling that not many depart- 
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ments or bureaus at Washington have been 
thus handled. 

During the same period the number of 
employees in the Post Office Department in- 
creased 40,357. According to Tax Founda- 
tion there has been an increase of over 83,000 
workers in the various Federal civilian agen- 
cies in the 1954-59 period. 

Congratulations to Mr. Campbell. It 
would be wonderful if some of the other de- 
partments at Washington would try as hard. 





The Condition of the Highway Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
@ summary from the Janeway Publish- 
ing & Research Corp. dated January 19, 
1960, on the disappointing lag in our 
Federal highway program. 

Janeway Service warns that’ the high- 
way program is being drastically cur- 
tailed. In my judgment, the adminis- 
tration has failed to provide the 
management and financing of our vast 
highway program which is demanded by 
such a far-reaching project. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Highway slowdown: But if Washington’s 
money-raising operations are draining li- 
quidity out of the spending stream, its spend- 
ing operations are not feeding it back in on 
anything like a compensating basis. Here- 
with an audit of the most overtouted of ail 
Federal spending programs—highway con- 
struction. 

It is the Federal Government’s contribu- 
tion which is decisive for highway construc- 
tion at any given time. Right now, for ex- 
ample, the Federal Government is sponsor- 
ing some $4.5 to $5 billion of new highway 
construction in process. fiscal 1960, 
the Federal Government has the authority to 
obligate $2.7 billion for new highway con- 
struction. During the first haif of fiscal 
1960, however, the Government obligated 
only $900 million of new highway money. 
But the average leadtime between obliga- 
tions and actual expenditures is no less than 
19 months. This means that the disap- 
pointing level of Federal highway obligations 
during the first half of fiscal 1960 will force 
@ correspondingly disappointing level of Fed- 
eral highway expenditures during the first 
half of calendar 1961—when the boom is 
Officially scheduled to begin running out of 
steam but when, instead, the slump now 
building up may already be seasoned.« Any 
catchup in highway obligations during the 
current half can’t be expected to benefit 
highway expenditures until well after the 
new President has been installed in the 
White House. 

Contratcors and vendors alike have been 
complaining that the on-and-off pattern of 
the Federal Government’s highway program 
has been as disruptive as the now-you-see-it, 
now-you-don’t pattern of its defense pro- 
gram, only more so. During the months 
ahead, contractors and ventors will do well 
to brace themselves for another period of 
disappointing delay—only more so—in the 
Federal Government’s highway construction 
program. 
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Tribute to Juan T. Trippe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OoFr 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House the contributions that 
Juan T. Trippe and his creation, Pan 
American Airways, have made to the De- 
fense Establishment of our country. 

During the past 2 years, since the ap- 
pearance of the sputniks, there are many 
who have gone around decrying “doom” 
for us. There seems to be a feeling that 
American creativeness has gone forever. 

I believe the American genius is as 
strong now as it has ever been and Amer- 
icans are now, as ever before, striving to 
make the world a better place to live in. 
In our own time Mr. Trippe has single 
handedly thrust our country forward in 
the field of aviation creating new fron- 
tiers for us all. I cannot hope to im- 
prove upon the words used to describe the 
accomplishments of Mr. Trippe as has 
Mr. Charles Kraft on the occasion of 
the awarding of a citiation by the Na- 
tional Defense Transportation Associa- 
tion: 

Our guest of honor, the dean of the air 
transport industry, launched. his career in 
international aviation by the unusual proc- 
ess of leaving a profitable company which 
he headed and which had received the first 
domestic air mail certificate in 1926. He 
resigned from Colonial Air rt, an 
airline which flew between Boston and New 
York, when that company decided it would 
be too great a risk to extend its route to 
Chicago and Miami. 

In 1928 he formed Pan American and in- 
augurated the first U.S.-flag international air 
transport operation. This was only the first 
of many steps which advanced American 
aviation from a poor last to an unquestioned 
first place in world aviation. Oth® steps 
came in rapid succession—the first air serv- 
ice across the Caribbean—the first over the 
Pacific—the first over the Atlantic—the first 
around the world. 

Today, three decades later and, in spite 
of far higher labor costs than foreign-flag 
competitors, the U.S.-air transport industry 
continues to lead the way in equipment, effi- 
ciency, and prestige. Today Pan American 
carries our flag to every country—no city in 
the world being further than a short day’s 
flight. 

Our guest not only has pioneered in the 
technical development of commercial avia- 
tion, but he has led the way in converting 
air transportation into a mass transporta- 
tion business. He sought to make inter- 
national air transport a vehicle to carry the 
average man at a price he can afford to pay. 
After World War II he initiated a campaign 
for greatly reduced air fares. Currently he 
is pressing for economy-level fares around 
the world. 

He led the United States into the jet age 
when, 5 years ago, Pan American ordered 
44 jet airliners, each with nearly the annual 
passenger capacity of a Queen Mary. 

The rush to order US.-built jets by for- 
eign-flag airlines in a _ follow-the-leader 
manner provided employment for thousands 
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of skilled American craftsmen. It has helped 
maintain the position of the United States 
as the leader of world aviation. 

The confidence of our Government in 
leadership of this caliber was clearly demon- 
strated when Pan American was selected by 
the Air Force to operate its missile base at 
Cape Canaveral. 

In recognition of his countless contribu- 
tions to. the advancement of air transporta- 
tion he has received almost all the known 
aviation awards, such as the Collier Trophy, 
the Daniel Guggenheim Medal, and the Har- 
mon Trophy. 

Many universities throughout the Nation 
have conferred honorary degrees upon him 
in recognition of—in the words of the ci- 
tation from his alma mater, Yale University— 
“for organizing and administering a great 
new force in human life whereby space is 
forgotten and the ends of the earth are made 
neighbors.” 

As a US. Navy pilot in World War I he 
was able to contribute only one person—him- 
self. World War II, however, found Pan 
American a growing company—and grow it 
did for its peak war effort found 88,000 em- 
ployees working for their country under our 
guest’s direction on every continent and on 
every ocean. 

For Pan American’s oustanding contribu- 
tion to the war the U.S. Government awarded 
him its highest civilian decoration—the 
Medal of Merit. Even more important in this 
day of global tensions and brushfire wars, 
he has been awarded decorations by all the 
principal nations of Western Europe, *the 
Middle East, the Orient, and South America 
as well. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
such an ambassador of international good 
will should have received more decorations 
from. abroad than any other American 
civilian. 

It is a pleasure to add the National De- 
fense Transportation Association’s Distin- 
guished Service Award to the countless hon- 
ors already bestowed on the man whose name 
is synonymous with air transport, Mr. Juan 
T. Trippe. 


CrraTion: Juaw T. Tripper, Present, Pan 
AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 

Through the leadership of Juan T. Trippe, 
president of Pan American World Airways, 
&@ potent instrument of national defense is 
readily available to this Nation in case of 
emergency. Through his efforts and fore- 
sight 65,000 miles of air routes have been 
developed around the world. 


The value of this great air system to the 
country is best shown by the experiences of 
World War II. Within half an hour after the 
Japanese attack on December 7, 1941, the 
peacetime activity of Pan American ceased 
and the more than 20,000 employees of this 
company joined our Nation’s defense. 

Crews of Pan American were called in to 
give the military the benefit of their expe- 
rience in oversea flight. Thousands of 
pilots were trained by Pan American and the 
company’s maintenance facilities were placed 
at the disposal of the Armed Forces. Many 
strategic air bases were built by Pan Ameri- 
can in various parts of the world. In addi- 
tion, the long lines of communications of the 
company were placed into military activity. 

Today the same guiding hand of Mr. Trippe 
has developed Pan American World Airways 
into a system of jet airliners capable.of trans- 
porting passengers and cargo around the 
world in half the time it took in World 
War II. 

Juan Trippe’s capacity for organization, his 
management skill, his patriotism and leader- 
ship are in the highest tradition of the 
Nation. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. ‘ Mr. President, three 
great emancipators were born in Feb- 
ruary. Washington freed this country. 
Lincoln freed the slaves. And Susan B, 
Anthony freed women. 

Yesterday marked the 140th anniver- 
sary of the birth of this incomparable 
woman. Today it is clearly recognized 
that the rights which the women of our 
country enjoy are due in large measure 
to the dedicated efforts of this native of 
New York State who resided in my home 
city of Rochester. 

Although her achievements have been 
universally recognized, nowhere have 
they received more tangible tribute than 
in Rochester. There, the home of Miss 
Anthony and her sister, Mary, from - 
1866 to 1906, at 17 Madison Street, has 
been set aside as a memorial to her great 
life and works. Mementoes of her ac- 
tivities leading to the 19th amendment 
have been carefully preserved, and the 
house is visited by a constant stream of 
admirers. 

But Miss Anthony belongs to America 
and the world, not just to Rochester. It 


‘is therefore fitting that we pay tribute 


to her on the occasion of her birthday 
anniversary. It is appropriate that we 
recognize at this time her great sacri- 
fices and the great personal abuse she 
suffered in fighting for a cause she con- 
sidered just. It was a cause which we 
all know today was and is just. 

Miss Anthony was born during a pe- 
riod when women were considered not 
the equal of their male countérparts. 
The equality women had shared with the 
men of this country in the pioneer days 
had given way to a kind gallantry of the 
superior toward the lowly. 


With the fading of the pioneer days 
and the growing of the industrial system, 
women found themselves relegated to 
second place. They had no legal en- 
titlement to the salaries they earned, 
could not enter into contractual agree- 
ments, and were considered far too deli- 
cate to be subjected to education or to 
concern themselves with the hard task 
of selecting public officials or running 
for office. 

Susan B. Anthony was born during 
that era, and she, being of pioneer stock, 
protested vigorously these inequities. 
Because of the kind of woman she was, 
she knew no course but action. She 
campaigned militantly in the interest. of 
womankind. She became a champion of 
economic justice as well as social and 
political emancipation. She campaigned 
vigorously for the vote for women, for 
in this she knew rested the only salvation 
for equal rights for women’and freedom 
of human equality. 
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Miss Anthony, like Abraham Lincoln, 
stands as a champion of human justice. 
like Lincoln, Miss Anthony did 
not to see the fruits of her efforts, a 
large portion of the ideals for which she 
struggled so arduously and long have 
been realized. Women have gained the 
franchise and they are more and more 
taking their rightful places in the pro- 
fessions and in the business world. 

But Miss Anthony’s program will not 
be complete so long as there is any dis- 
crimination against women as, unfor- 
tunately, exists in some places and oc- 
cupations. Women still all too often 
have to struggle for recognition which 
should rightfully be theirs. Men do not 
benefit when women work in a dis- 
criminatory atmosphere at substandard 
wages. Our democracy does not benefit 
when democracy is applied in 50-percent 
measure. 

It behooves us all, then, to take a les- 
son from Miss Anthony. Her memory 
can be revered best by the realization 
that in our great country men and women 
have a common destiny which can be 
fulfilled only on the basis of equality. 

I am delighted to call attention to 
the fact that yesterday was celebrated 
throughout New York State as Susan 
B. Anthony Day. By proclamation of 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, the accom- 
plishments and perseverance of this 
great teacher, humanitarian, and woman 
were recognized. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the text of 
Governor Rockefeller’s proclamation 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION OF THE STaTz or New YorkK 
EXEecuTivE CHAMBER, ALBANY 

The rights which the women of our coun- 
try enjoy today as Amefican citizens are due 
in large measure to the stanch and un- 
tiring efforts of a native of the Empire State, 
@ resident of Rochester, Susan B. Anthony. 

One hundred and twelve years ago an 
event destined to be of worldwide impor- 
tance took place at Seneca Falls, N.Y., the 
first Women’s Rights Convention. Those 
who took part were in the position of being 
nominally citizens but actually deprived of 
a citizen’s right to vote and share in the 
government of their community, their State 
and their Nation. Susan B. Anthony was a 
leader of this band of brave and intelligent 
women. She, and others with her, per- 
severed in the face of prejudice, abuse and 
ridicule. In the end, their courage and te- 
macity prevailed. What they achieved is 
part of the goal for which we are today striv- 
ing—equality of opportunity for all 

The -right of women to take part in gov- 
ernment is today r as beyond dis- 
pute. The State of New York extended this 
principle when its legislature was the first 
to pass a law providing that women workers 
must be paid on an equal basis with men 
for equal work. This was one co 
of the movement that Susan B. Anthony 
led so valiantly. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do 
hereby proclaim February 15, 1960, as Susan 
B. Anthony Day in the State of New York, 
and I urge the men and women of the 
State to join in paying tribute to that dis- 
tinguished American. 
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Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 25th day of January 1960. 

NELSON A, ROCKEFELLER. 

By the Governor: 

Wiru1am J. Ronan, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


The Air University at Montgomery’s 
Maxwell Air Force Base 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr.GRANT. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of Montgomery, Ala., particularly the 
members of the Rotary Club there, de- 
serve commendation for the hospitable 
manner in which they have opened their 
hearts and their homes to the many 
allied officers from other nations who 
study at the Air University at Mont- 
gomery’s Maxwell Air Force Base. 

This story of Alabama hospitality is 
related in the following article written 
by Starr Smith, public relations expert 
who served during World War II on the 
public relations staff of General Eisen- 
hower. I believe Mr. Smith’s article will 
be of interest to the Members of Con- 
gress, especially those who are associated 
with Rotary International. 

The article follows: 


MONTGOMERY MAKING MEMORIES—AIRMEN 
From AROUND THE WORLD GAIN VALUABLE 
Insicnts Into THER Host CouNTRY AS 
GUESTs OF ALABAMA ROTARIANS 


When you think about it, the letter that 
appeared one day in the Montgomery (Ala.) 
Advertiser-Journal might have had over- 
whelming results. From a Belgian Air Force 
captain, it was an open invitation for “any- 
one in Montgomery” (population 150,000) 
to come to Brussels where “I can repay in 
some manner the citizens of Montgomery 
for the wonderful 5 months I have been so 
fortunate to spend in your lovely and hos- 
pitable city.” 

Capt. Charles Soumoy wrote the letter 
after attending the Air University at Mont- 
gomery’s Maxwell Air Force Base, and the 
friendly warmth of Montgomery people was 
still much on his mind. Montgomerians 
have opened up their hearts and homes in 
the past few years to more than 1,400 Allied 
officers from 52 nations. Sparking this effort 
is the Rotary Club of Montgomery. 

U.S. Air Force Maj. Preston Dean says, 
“Our allied officers learn a great deal about 
American manners and customs through 
their constant contact with Montgomery 
Rotarians. This is as important as their 
actual schoolwork.” : 

Classroom instruction is done by US. Air 
Force officers. The curriculum includes an 
intensive English-improvement course, world 
politics, and major military subjects. Care- 
fully chosen by their own Governments for 
leadership potentiality, graduates of Max- 
well’s Air Command and Staff College now 
have the top Air Force command in Chile, 
Iran, the Philippines, Paraguay, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Nicaragua, and Vietnam. ; 

Montgomery is a city where the serene 
and subtle ways of the past biend har- 
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moniously with a dynamic and progressive 
attitude toward the future. This successful 
fusion of tradition and spirited forward 
movement is most impressive to the allied 
visitors, and Alabama’s continuing indus- 
trial and agricultural development is a con- 
stant source of interest. 

Montgomery Rotarians-—in gracious ges- 
tures of the South’s celebrated hospitality— 
entertain the allied officers frequently at 
dinners, dances, sporting events, ladies’ 
nights, and sightseeing tours. Thus a last- 
ing bond of international friendship is being 
forged throughout the free world. 

Philippine Col. Leonardo Miciano perhaps 
summed up the feelings of his colleagues 
when he said, “All of us had read much of 
Montgomery. But it was a surprise when 
we came here. It’s a beautiful city and 
there is no tension. The men of Mont- 
gomery Rotary have given us good memories 
of America to take back to our own 
countries.” 


Address by Hon. Allen J. Ellender, U.S. 
Senator from Louisiana, Before the 
National Limestone Institute, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
all of us are at times called upon to 
speak before various groups interested in 
the problems facing our country. This is 
a privilege of public office, and one which 
we accept with pleasure. 

I was particularly impressed by a 
speech delivered by our colleague, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. ELLENDER] before the 15th an- 
nual convention of the National Lime- 
stone Institute on January 21, 1960. 

In his address, the Senator from Loui- 
siana stressed the theme of conservation 
of our®natural resources, especially our 
fertile earth. His penetrating remarks 
should be preserved. I feel certain they 
will be of interest and value to my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address delivered by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
before the National Limestone Institute 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress DELIVERED By SENATOR ALLEN J. EL- 
LENDER, DEMOCRAT OF LOUISIANA, AT THE 
15TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, INC., AT THE STATLER- 
Hitton HOorTe,t, WASHINGTON, D.C., ON 
‘THURSDAY, JANUARY 21, 1960 
Ladies and gentlemen, I would like to be- 

gin by making a few observations about the 

prospects of farm legislation. I am sorry to 
say that I don’t believe that there will be too 
much forthcoming in the way of farm leg- 
islation this year. I introduced a bill 2 weeks 
ago in an effort to rectify the wheat prob- 
lem, if possible. During the last session of 

Congress, the Senate and the House each 

passed a separate bill. When it went to the 
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conference committee, the membership on 
both sides agreed on a compromise bill. The 
Senate immediately agreed to the conference 
report, and CHARLIE HALLEcCK, and I believe 
Mr. Benson, got busy on the House side. The 
conference report was not agreed to there, 
so the Senate was required to adopt the 
House bill. The President promptly vetoed 
it. Now if the House bill had been signed by 
the President, it would have saved consider- 
able sums of money. According to the ex- 
perts, savings would have totaled between 
$500 and $600 million over the next 2 years, 
but, as I said earlier, the President vetoed 
the bill. : 

Now the bill I introduced earlier this year 
was somewhat aiong the lines of the confer- 
ence bill that was not agreed to. It is my 
sincere hope that the Congress will enact 
a wheat bill along the lines of the one that 
I have introduced because if we don’t enact 
a wheat bill that will assist in curtailing the 
surpluses that we now have on hand, the 
whole agricultural program may be im- 
periled. I shall do my best, as chairman of 
the committee, to have a bill enacted. 

I was also asked to say a few words on 
the soil bank, as to whether or not Con- 
gress will enact a new Soil Bank program. 
I tell you that I do not believe that Con- 
gress should or will enact another soil bank 
program. It is my belief that the present 
soil bank program, which has not been on 
the statute books too long, has cost the tax- 
payers a little over a billion and a half dol- 
lars and surpluses are continuing to pile up. 
An effort I believe is going to be made to ex- 
tend the conservation reserve portion of the 
soil bank but even that I hope will not be 
enacted. 

Another point I would specifically like to 
bring to the attention of your organization 
is that the President of the United States 
failed to budget $250 million for the agri- 
cultural conservation program. I do not 
suppose any of you will object if the Senate 
and the House put into the bill $250 million 
before it is sent to the White House. 

I would like to direct my remarks today 
to two very important subjects which, I fear, 
are often overlooked in this era of intercon- 
tinental missiles, trips into space and atomic 
power; namely, the need for continued and 
expanded conservation and preservation of 
both our natural and human resources. 

As is often said, it is very easy to lose 
sight of the forest for the trees. I think that 
is happening today for in many respects we 
are overlooking the fundamentals that have 
made our Nation great. 

Putting it very simply, we owe our present 
position of national strength, in large meas- 
ure, to the proper development of our God- 
given natural resources which our forefa- 
thers discovered in this country. 

The development of a widespread system 
of internal communications, such as high- 
ways, waterways, and railroads which made 
it possible for all areas of our country to be 
linked together so that all could share in 
our joint progress, set the cadence of our 
unprecedented march forward. 

If we ever fail to give close attention to our 
transportation and communication facilities 
and to the proper use and adequate conserva- 
tion of our water and land resources, then 
we need never worry about who gets to the 
Moon or Mars first. It Just will not make any 
difference to us by that time. Our economic 
backs will already be broken. 

The value of a well coordinated internal 
communication system was never made more 
obvious to me than during 1958 when I had 
the privilege of making an extensive tour of 
the nations of South and Central America. 
There, I visited countries that are immensely 
wealthy in natural resources, yet, they re- 
main underdeveloped, principally because of 
&@ lack of adequate internal communications. 
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I saw veritable treasure troves of natural 
wealth, but no means by which these re- 
sources could be made available for industrial 
and other uses, 

I resolved then that if the countries of 
Latin America are to ever become strong and 
viable—both economically and politically— 
avenues of trade and communication must 
be created, much as the United States did in 
our early years, and as we have continued to 
do as our Nation has grown. In large meas- 
ure, we owe our present position of world 
leadership to our ever-expanding network of 
highways, waterways, and railroads. The 
magnitude of this achievement becomes even 
more astounding when it is realized that our 
rise to world leadership has taken place only 
within the last 60 years. In short, in only 
six decades, we have been able to overtake 
and surpass other nations which were leaders 
of the then-known world before our country 
was ever colonized. 

A review of our history should make it very 
clear that there is need for a continuous im- 
provement of our internal communication 
system—particularly through up dating and 
expansion of the present highway construc- 
tion programs, the development of new wa- 
terways, and the modernization of existing 
waterways, including our ports. 

Yet, I fear that some shortsighted persons 
have felt that we have gone far enough in 
this field. This is a good example of losing 
sight of the fundamentals, to which I 
referred earlier. 

If we of the United States ever decide that 
we have gone about as far as we can go, then 
that is as far as we will go. That day will 
mark the decline of the United States as a 
world power, 

It is for that reason, among others, that I 
have supported—and will continue to sup- 
port—the current Federal aid to highways 
program, as well as our long-range plans for 
water transportation. 

I would like to give a word of advice to 
the planners of our highway programs: De- 
spite the emphasis on interstate highway 
programs—which I agree are vitally needed— 
we must not overlook the less spectacular, 
but just as vital, fundamentals in that 
field, also. 

We must remember that superhighways are 
of no use without connecting links. If the 
Interstate System is the very backbone of our 
road construction effort, then the primary 
system, the so-called A-~B-C road construc- 
tion program, provides the muscle and sinew. 

It is my hope that the Public Works Com- 
mittees of both the House and Senate will 
reexamine the entire highway construction 
program during this session of Congress, with 
an eye to giving the A-B-C programs proper 
emphasis, 

It might even be desirable for Congress 
to reconstitute the entire Federal-local re- 
lationship that now exists in highway con- 
struction. Just because the existing pro- 
gram is apparently sufficient for our needs 
of today is no reason for us not to make 
plans for the future. 

This brings me to the heart of what I 
would like to discuss with you today. 

I fear that in too many places—yes, even 
in places of high position—there is a mis- 
taken notion that we need not plan for the 
future—that the future will take care of 
itself. This ostrichlike attitude is glar- 
ingly apparent in the field of natural re- 
sources development, particularly in agri- 
culture. Just because we happen to have a 
surplus of agricultural products today, this 
does not mean that it will always be the 
case. 

Yet, there are quite a few people—and 
some are powerful and influential—who are 
asking why we should continue conserva- 
tion and reclamation programs as well as 
farm research. They point out that we al- 
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ready have farm surpluses and they even 
cite projections of the Department of Agri- 
culture that by 1975, because of increased 
yields and more efficient farming methods, 
we will need some 7 million acres less crop- 
land than we now have in production, and 
in the soil bank, to grow sufficient food and 
fiber for our increasing population. 

I am here to say, ladies and gentlemen, 
that such an attitude is more appropriately 
associated with ostriches than with officials 
of a government striving to maintain a posi- 
tion of free world leadership. 

For one thing, I deny and disavow any 
so-called short-range planning. The United 
States of America is going to endure for a 
lot longer time than merely another 15 years, 
and it behooves us to plan accordingly. Fif- 
teen years from now, my youngest grand- 
daughter will be only 16 years old, and I 
want to plan for her future—all of her fu- 
ture, not just the first 15 years. 

The population of the United States today 
is about 175 million. It has been predicted 
that by 1980, our population will rise to 244 
million and by the year 2000, it will reach 
329 million people. 

What is more, the Census Bureau has esti- 
mated that by the year 2010—just 50 years 
away—we will have in excess of 370 million 
people, more than twice the population we 
have today. 

This means that merely to maintain our 
present diet levels, twice as much food and 
other farm products as we consume today 
will be required 50 years from now. 

In other words, by the end of the next 
half-century, farmers will have to produce 
twice as much food and fiber as they do 
today—and they will have to do it on less 
land, for it has been estimated that by the 
year 2000, some 80 million additional acres 
of some of our very finest cropland, will be 
lost to creeping urbanization and other fac- 
tors well known to you. This 80-million-acre 
loss compares with only an approximate 25 
million acres of land which will be added 
to our cropland by reclamation and related 
practices during that period of time. 

Of course, it is possible that we could in- 
crease our cropland by reducing our forests— 
but this would be merely another example of 
shortsightedness. We must preserve and 
conserve our forest resources, not strip thom 
bare, and put them to the plow. 

Part of this increased production can come 
as a result of the great strides being made in 
the field of farm research. Between 1935-39 
and 1956 farm research in this country re- 
sulted in production increases equal to the 
yields from 142 million acres. 

Yet, even an expanded research effort is 
not enough to take care of our needs 50 years 
hence. The Department of Agriculture has 
projected that by 2010, our progress in farm 
research will have to increase by more than 
1% times. 

Where and how will we produce the food 
and fiber to feed and clothe the generations 
of as yet unborn Americans? 

I say our solution can and must be found 
in both farm research and conservation and 
preservation of our two basic natural re- 
sources, soil and water. 

The day is long past when the American 
frontiersman could just keep pushing west, 
bringing new lands into production. 

Today, some 1 billion acres of land produce 
this Nation’s food and fiber. If we were to 
follow the old methods of bringing produc- 
tion into line with consumption, we would 
need to double the amount of land now in 
use, 

But the total land area of the United 
States is only 1.9 billion acres. In other 
words, even if we tore down every major city 
in the United States; if we made a garden 
plot of Manhattan; if we terraced and irri- 
gated the Grand Canyon, and if we stripped 
our glorious national forests down to the soil 
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must take care of the land and water we 
have today. 

Very simply, the situation is this: 

We have a limited amount of land in this 
country. 

More and more of this farmland—and I 
might point out that in many instances it 
is some of our best farmland—is being lost 
to growing urbanization, and erosion, among 
other things. 

Our population is increasing. 

Therefore, we must make plans now so 
that our children can grow more food on less 
land. We must take care of our God-given 
resources. 

This can only come about through an in- 
creased realization of the value of good, 
realistic conservation programs; a continua- 
tion of a well planned series of experiments 
in agricultural research, and an unslacking 
drive to further improve our routes of in- 
ternal communication. 

As the projections made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reveal very clearly—we 
must make plans now so that the coming 
generations of Americans will be born in a 
strong, self-sufficient nation. There can be 
no room for friction within our ranks. After 
all, we all seek one thing—the preservation 
‘and conservation of our natural resources 
and their utilization in the most practical 
manner. 

It is true that there are many divergent 
views as to how best this can be accom- 
plished, particularly in the fleld of conser- 
vation. 

However, in my judgment, there is not only 
room for all existing types of conservation 
programs, but they are all urgently required, 
particularly those which have been success- 
ful in preserving our two most precious re- 
sources, soil and water. 

As chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, I am not unaware 
of the raging battles which we have had to 
fight in the past to preserve and maintain 
the various soil and water conserving pro- 
grams presently being conducted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

It was not too many years ago that the 
Secretary of Agriculture sent the Congress 
a@ reorganization plan which held out the 
possibility of being used in such a way as 
to adversely shift the structures and func- 
tions of some of the existing soil and water 
conserving agencies. This reorganization 
plan met with the approval of my commit- 
tee only after we received assurances from 
the Secretary that no such shifts would be 
initiated without first obtaining the ap- 
proval of our committee. 

I want to be particularly emphatic in tell- 
ing this audience that my position has not 
changed, nor do I believe the position of the 
Agriculture Committee has changed, since 
that time. I do not propose to countenance, 
much less endorse, activities from any source 
whatsoever which have as their purpose the 
hamstringing or shackling of any existing 
agricultural conservation p 

The fact is that what agriculture needs 
today is unity, not dissension. What farmers 
need, and what farmers deserve, are peace- 
makers, not agitators. Those who seek to 
divide farmers from farmers, or farmers 
from consumers, are doing a great disservice 
to themselves, our agriculture, and our Na- 
tion's future. 

It would be nothing less than folly for us 
to fail to work together as a team, in pur- 
suit of cur common goal, We must have 
unity in our efforts. 

Today’s newspapers are abundantly sup- 
plied with one very good example of how in 
disunity there is weakness. I refer spe- 


cifically to the current missile lag, where, 
apparently, the members of our defense es- 
tablishment are more concerned over who 
is going to have authority over what project, 
than as to the successful completion of that 
project for the betterment of our country. 
This is a lesson I think we should all heed. 

What all of us strive for is the future of 
our children. We were bequeathed a legacy 
of a rich, fruitful land by our forefathers, 
They worked hard to develop it and to make 
@ strong, vigorous America. 

We can scarcely do less for those who will 
follow us. 

I thank you very much. 


The Crisis on the Commuter Railroads— 
No. 6 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission previously granted, I in- 
clude in the Rrecorp an article published 
in the New York Times on February 16, 
1960, which emphasizes the willingness 
of State and local authorities to provide 
the necessary public authorities to ad- 
minister Federal assistance to commuter 
systems at the local level. The proposed 
tristate agency plan dovetails with my 
bill, H.R. 10343, which furnishes Federal 
loans to metropolitan authorities for 
improvement of commuter lines. This 
plan of the New York Metropolitan Re- 
gional Council is unique in that it is the 
first interstate approach to the com- 
muter system problems. As in the case 
of a program being worked out in the 
city of Philadelphia, this plan anticipates 
Federal assistance. The article: 
Turee-StaTe Boarp Is Prorposep To HELP 

COMMUTER LInES—REGIONAL CouNcIL 

Wovunp Set Up AGENCY FoR CHANNELING 

Funps—New YorK, New JERSEY, CONNEC- 

TicuT BACKING SEEN 

(By Harrison E, Salisbury) 


A new tri-state transport agency to deal 
with commuter problems was proposed yes- 
terday by the metropolitan regional council. 

It won immediate endorsement from Gov. 
Abraham A. Ribicoff, of Connecticut. New 
Jersey’s Governor, Robert B. Meyner, prom- 
ised prompt consideration. New York State 
support is expected to be forthcoming. 

A joint New York-Connecticut inquiry into 
the financing and accounting practices of 
the New Haven Railroad was also proposed 
by the council. The project evoked imme- 
diate and favorable response from Connect- 
icut. It will be presented soon to the New 
York State Public Service Commission. 

The new commuter-aid program was evolv- 
ed by the regional council, which represents 
21 counties and 15 cities of the New York 
metropolitan region, 

The program was submitted to Governor 
Ribicoff yesterday by Maxwell Lehman, dep- 
uty New York City administrator and execu- 
tive secretary of the council, and Herbert 
Baldwin, of Westport, Conn., chairman of the 
council’s transportation committee. 

Mr. Ribicoff suggested that the tristate 
transport agency be set up by action of the 
three Governors of the States involved, be- 
cause the Connecticut Legislature was not 
now in session. 
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The agency would consist of represent- 
atives of the three States plus representatives 
of the city of New York and the regional 
council. 

The precise powers of the agency have not 
been entirely defined. However, its principal 
purpose would be to serve as a medium for 
channeling public aid to the commuter lines, 
It would be empowered to accept grants-in- 
aid from local, State, and Federal sources to 
be transferred to railroads. It would also 
be empowered to receive Federal loans such 
as will be proposed in a bill to be introduced 
in Congress soon. 

Another function of the agency would be 
to ascertain actual deficits suffered by rail- 
roads in commuter traffic and establish 
formulas for allocating the deficits. It might 
also negotiate leases with the rail carriers, 
and set specific services that would be pro- 
vided. 

It would draft plans for the long-range 
improvement of services and possibly for 
the integration of some existing facilities. 
At the outset its sphere would be strictly 
rail, but broader activities involving other 
transport media would be envisaged. 


FULL ACCEPTANCE LIKELY 


The regional council met privately with 
Governor Meyner last week and outlined its 
plans to him. Mr. Meyner, it was learned, 

to give the new agency prompt con- 
sideration if Governor Ribicoff would go 
along with the idea. 

Mr. Meyner’s reluctance to go forward 
until Connecticut support was assured was 
believed to stem from past differences that 
had prevented the development of a tristate 
approach to the transport problem. Mr. 
Ribicoff’s support appeared to remove a 
major obstacle to setting up the new agency. 

The agency has the strong support of 
Mayor Wagner and was expected to receive 
the backing of Governor Rockefeller. 

Connecticut’s public utilities commission 
already has underway an inquiry into the 
New Haven Railroad’s finances. However, the 
proposed bistate inquiry would be much 
more penetrating. It would be directed 
toward two goals—a close examination of all 
of the New Haven’s financial practices and 
methods of allocating costs in commuter 
service. 


The regfonal council will now place the 
proposal for a bistate inquiry before the New 
York Public Service Commission. 

PLEA IN WASHINGTON ToDAY 

WASHINGTON, February 15.—A delegation 
of State, municipal and eastern railroad 
leaders will descend on Washington tomor- 
row to lobby for low-interest Federal loans 
to aid the ailing railroad commuter services. 

The group will include Gov. David L. 
Lawrence of Pennsylvania, 10 city govern- 
ment heads and 1 deputy mayor and the 
top Officials of 12 railroads. Mayor Wagner, of 
New York, will be on hand, as will a repre- 
sentative from the office of Governor Rocke- 
feller. 


They have scheduled meetings with. the 
Republican and Democratic leaders of the 
Congress and with subcommittees of the 
House and ‘Senate dealing with surface 
transportation. Sessions also are planned 
with Frederick H. Mueller, Secretary of 
Commerce, and Robert Merriam, a White 
House assistant to President Eisenhower. 

The program the delegation will urge, 
modeled on one developed for Philadelphia, 
calls for long-term, low-interest Federal 
loans to municipalities to buy and lease 
new commuter equipment. It also calls 
for a study of grants-in-aid to cities on a 
dollar-for-dollar matching basis for other 
improvements in local and regional rail 
transportation. 

Other municipal representatives sched- 
uled to be present are the mayors of New- 
ark, Cleveland, Boston, Chicago, Philadel- 
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phia, Baltimore, Wilmington, Del., and Mil- 
waukee. 

The railroads to be represented by top 
executives are the Pennsylvania, Long Is- 
land, Lehigh Valley, Boston and Maine; 
Central Railroad of New Jersey; New York 
Central; Delaware Lackawanna & Western 
Baltimore & Ohio; Erie; New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, and the Reading. 





Conference on Disarmament and Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, a group 
of prominent Americans recently con- 
cluded a conference on disarmament 
and peace. At the initiative of Michi- 
gan’s Gov. G. Mennen Williams, who 
has sponsored in the past other confer- 
ences on questions of public interest, 
this conference was held on January 
29-31 in Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The conferees were from three main 
groups: physical scientists, political and 
social scientists, and present and for- 
mer disarmament negotiators. 

Among the signatories to the state- 
ment were Benjamin H. Cohen, former 
delegate to the United Nations and dis- 
armament adviser to former President 
Truman; Dr. William Davidon, associ- 
ate physicist at the Argonne Laboratory, 
LaMont, Ill.; Prof. Hans Morgenthau, 
visiting lecturer in political science at 
Johns Hopkins University; Prof. Eugene 
Rabinowitz of the University of Illinois, 
and editor of the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists; Prof. J. David Singer, de- 
partment of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; and Prof. Alfred 
Stern of the philosophy department at 
Wayne State University. 

In view of this variety of backgrounds 
and wealth of experience and compe- 
tence, the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions take on special significance. They 
cover most of the key areas in disarma- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
clusions and recommendations of this 
conference be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the conclu- 
sions and recommendations were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
DISARMAMENT AND PEACE CONFERENCE, ING- 
LIs House, ANN HARBOR, JANUARY 29-31, 
1960 
The fundamental conflict between the So- 

viet bloc and ourselves is an unavoidable 

fact in the world today. This conflict can 
end in a nuclear holocaust. Or it may be 
resolved, slowly and painfully, through 
peaceful competition. The tremendous de- 
structive capabilities of modern weapons are 

& major factor in building the tensions that 

can destroy our civilization, by impetuous 

action, by miscalculation or even by accident. 

Soon, not only the major powers but the 

rulers of other nations will be able to push 

@ button and to start a chain reaction which 

may end in an all-out nuclear war. 
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We believe that effective arms control is 
necessary to deflect the conflict into less 
perilous channels. The time to act is now. 
Unlimited increases in retaliatory power, on 
both sides, will make the balance more un- 
stable, and every new hand that holds the 
bomb makes its control more difficult. 

The purpose of arms control, as we see it, 
is not just to mitigate the consequences of 
war, but to help prevent war itself. The 
Russians must share with us a common in- 
terest in arms control as a means to that 
end. The Western World has not sufficiently 
explored this area of common interest. 


AN ESSENTIAL STEP 


A workable agreement, with effective con- 
trols, to end testing of nuclear weapons in 
the atmosphere, outer space, under water and 
underground, is an essential step toward the 
reduction of armaments. It would slow 
down nuclear weapons development; it 
would retard the spread of nuclear weapons 
to more countries; it would establish the 
first international inspection and control 
system in the field of nuclear disarmament; 
and it would be a precedent for real disarm- 
ament. 

We recognize that under present condi- 
tions no detection system can be 100 percent 
effective. But the risk to our national se- 
curity that some tests may escape detection 
must be weighed against the risk of allowing 
the negotiations to break down, and the arms 
race to continue unabated. Therefore, the 
proposed joint agreement among the nuclear 
powers to conduct a joint research program 
should be launched as soon as possible and, 
in any event, as part of the test ban agree- 
ment. 

Of particular importance is the need to 
develop improved detection methods for 
small-yield or muffled underground tests, 
This research program might include nuclear 
tests carried out jointly, and under inter- 
national supervision, including any nations 
interested in sending observers. 


TEST BAN ONLY ONE STEP 


A nuclear test ban agreement is only a 
first step. The next step toward nuclear 
disarmament may be to cut off the produc- 
tion of fissionable material for weapons pur- 
poses, under effective international controls. 
So far only preliminary studies have been 
made. More comprehensive studies should 
be initiated by our Government immediately. 

The final step of nuclear disarmament 
must involve the reduction and ultimate 
liquidation of the stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons. We recognize the difficulties of 
reliable control of these steps but urge that 
they too be made the subject, without delay, 
of a comprehensive study. In addition to the 
cessation of nuclear weapons materials pro- 
duction, the major weapons delivery systems 
should be controlled. To this end the United 
States should purpose that all launchings of 
outer space vehicles should be subject to 
international inspection and permitted only 
for peaceful purposes. 

SURPRISE ATTACK AND ACCIDENTAL WAR 


The major powers must also act to reduce 
the danger of surprise attack. Although it 
appears to be difficult to guard against a 
deliberate surprise attack with massive nu- 
clear weapons delivered by long-range mis- 
siles, the United States must take the initia- 
tive in improving existing detection sys- 
tems and developing new ones such as the 
reconnaissance satellite. The better the de- 
tection system, the more timely the warning 
of surprise attack. The more timely the 
warning, the surer the retaliation, and hence 
the less advantageous the surprise attack. 

Surprise attacks resulting from miscalcu- 
lation or accident my be more easily avoided 
by improved detection techniques and the 
establishment of international inspection 
systems, in order to obtain better knowledge 
of the other side’s intentions. The possibil- 
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ity of surprise attack with non-nuclear arms 
(or tactical atomic weapons) may be re- 
duced by geographical inspection zones and 
agreements to thin out ground forces and 
armaments in areas of potential conflict. 
This thinning-out process might further re- 
duce political tensions in whatever area it 
was applied. 


COMMUNIST CHINA PARTICIPATION 


In any substantial arms control program, 
the participation of Communist China must 
be considered. In any general reduction of 
conventional armaments, or in the estab- 
lishment of inspection zones in Asia to 
guard against surprise attack, its participa- 
tion is essential. 

LIMITED WAR AND CONVENTIONAL ARMS CONTROL 

No arms control pragram is complete with- 
out attention to the problem of limited war. 
The immediate casualties are no less real 
than in a major war, and the danger of 
expansion is ever present. Prompt settle- 
ment of political disputes is the best pre- 
ventative for limited war. But the major 
powers also have an obligation not to facili- 
tate limited conflict through large ship- 
ments of weapons to areas of tension, such 
as the Middle East. 

Simultaneously with, and independently 
of, the progress of nuclear disarmament, at- 
tention should be devoted to the limitations 
and reduction of armed forces and conven- 
tional weapons. Such exploration may result 
in a conventional disarmament which would 
materially reduce the possibility of limited 
wars breaking out. 

A NATIONAL PEACE RESEARCH AGENCY 

The U.S. Government, as presently organ- 
ized, is greatly handicapped in its pursuit 
of a stable peace, especially by way of arms 
control, by the haphazard treatment of the 
technological aspects of agreements to be 
negotiated with other nations. Our ne- 
gotiators have great difficulty in obtaining 
the most recent, reliable data which have a 
bearing upon our negotiating positions. 
There is, therefore, an urgent need for a 
separate and independent National Peace 
Research Agency to supply the appropriate 
agencies of the Government with authorita- 
tive scientific and technical information. 
This agency will have the primary respon- 
sibility for the investigation of the technical 
aspects of disarmament , and the 
development of international control and in- 
spection systems. 

The National Peace Research Agency 
would organize investigations.of its own and 
would contract with already established in- 
stitutions. It would make investigations on 
its own initiative and would act upon the 
request of other agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

STRENGTHENING INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

For the permanent resolution of disputes 
among nations, the rule of law must be sub- 
stituted for the rule of force throughout 
the world. The spirit of international co- 
operation must find expression in a full 
range of working institutions, from a 
strengthened United Nations and an effec- 
tive World Court, to others not yet created 
or imagined. No longer can any nation or 
any group of nations achieve real security 
without providing for the common security 
of all nations. The extension of the rule of 
law cannot be achieved in a single giant 
stride; but the United States must seize 
every opportunity to strengthen interna- 
tional institutions. Furthermore, it is no 
longer possible for the economicaily ad- 
vanced nations to be indifferent to the eco- 
nomic fate of the less advanced nations. 
For these reasons we suggest, for example, 
that the United States channel an increas- 
ing proportion of foreign aid through the 
United Nations; that it accept the World 
Court’s determination of its own jurisdic- 
tion; and that it promote the establishment 
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of international scientific advisory groups to 
consider the technical problems of disarm- 


ament and other forms of international 
scientific cooperation. 


Arctic Health Research Center at 
Anchorage, Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I call to the attention of my colleagues 
the program and plight of the Arctic 
Health Research Center at Anchorage, 
Alaska. The center, first established 
by the Public Health Service in 1948 has 
made a successful start in the accumula- 
tion of knowledge about Arctic and sub- 
arctic environment and its relationship 
te man’s health, but is being throttled by 
tight budgetary actions. This center, 
as the only facility of its kind under the 
American flag, needs strengthening as 
a very important part of our total health 
research effort. 

The following portion of an article 
published -in the Anchorage Times on 
October 10, 1959 under the byline of A. 
Robert Smith, Times correspondent of 
Washington, D.C., highlights the prob- 
lem as a matter of national interest: 


At one of his summer news conferences, 
Secretary Flemming was asked by this re- 
porter about statements made by the direc- 
tor of the center that indicated increased 
funds would be needed or the center would 
gradually dry up as an effective research lab 
into the many unknown areas of man’s 
health problems in a low temperature en- 
vironment. Flemming said he would have 
to look into it, but at the next news con- 
ference he declared: 

“The Surgeon General tells me that the 
(Public Health) Service has every intention 
of continuing and strengthening this re- 
search center. It is the only such facility 
on this continent and its work on the prob- 
lems of low temperature areas of human 
health is a very significant part of our total 
research effort. The Arctic Health Research 
Center is, in fact, becoming increasingly im- 
portant. With statehood, the development 
of exploration and economic resources will 
increase in Alaska, and with the growth of 
the jet air transportation the area’s com- 
merce and defense importance is increasing.” 

Secretary Flemming, in effect, confirmed 
Director A. B. Colyar’s forecast when he 
noted that the center has had to continue 
operating on the same budget each year since 
it was establisbed in 1948, while at the same 
time it has felt the pinch of increased costs 
during this period. 

Flemming made it very plain that he is 
sympathetic to the aims and program of 
the Arctic Research Center. The obstacle to 
getting more funds lies not with the Secre- 
tary, but with the Bureau of the Budget 
which has vetoed requests for increases in 
the center’s operating budget. 

Some time ago, Flemming’s Department 
drew up a statement of research goals that 
is tied in with the growth of Alaska's popu- 
lation and with rivalry from Russia in the 
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field of conquering the problems of cold 
climate regions. It said: 

“People from the United States going to 
Alaska will require standards of housing, 
waste disposal, water supply, heat, food, in- 
sect control, general sanitation, and health 
and medical services compatible with the 
standards enjoyed in the United States. The 
technical knowledge necessary to meet this 
demand is not presently available to us and 
will require considerable expansion of our 
research effort. The lack of this knowledge 
has impeded the population and the opti- 
mum utilization of these areas of the United 
States ever since we acquired Alaska in 
1867 * * *. Unless we expand our present 
knowledge, the level of public health in 
Alaska will in the next decade fall far below 
any other part of the United States. Other 
nations with Arctic land areas, principally 
Russia, are now better able to populate and 
utilize these areas on a substantial scale than 
is the United States. Our goal is to elimi- 
nate this discrepancy and make possible the 
use of this vast land area.” 


Asian Center in Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HIRAM L. FONG 


OF HAWATI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Asian Center in Hawaii,” which 
appeared on the editorial page of the 
Korean Republic, Seoul, Korea, on De- 
cember 4, 1959. The subject matter of 
this editorial is the proposed Center for 
Cultural and Technical Interchange Be- 
tween East and West, which the Secre- 
tary of State, in his report to the Con- 
gress dated December 30, 1959, recog- 
nized “could constitute a valuable long- 
term contribution to the promotion of 
better relations and understanding 
among the United States and the na- 
tions of Asia and the Pacific.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ASIAN CENTER IN Hawar 

Ideas of great inspiration do not come 
along very often—perhaps once in a 
generation. 

We think one is developing now in con- 
nection with the suggestion that a center 
for Asian studies be established in Hawaii, 
the 50th State of the American Union. 

The center would fill an important and 
increasing need. Many universities of the 
West offer various Asian studies, but there is 
@ natural tendency to specialize, and there 
is no center that covers all the major lan- 
guages and cultures. 

Through such an enterprise, Asians would 
come to know more about themselves and 
each other. All countries and all peoples of 
the region presumably would be represented 
among both faculty and students. 

Hawaii is the ideal location for the cen- 
ter. Its climate is a compromise, and ac- 
ceptable to those from both temperate and 
tropical zones. But of even greater conse- 
quence is Hawali’s racial tolerance and in- 
tegration. 
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Of all places in the world, Hawaii is that 
which gives most dramatic answer to the 
contentions of the racists. Not only has 
intermarriage taken place on a large scale, 
but peoples of diverse colors and creeds live 
and work together in harmony and without 
discrimination. 

Now that Hawaii is a State, this will have 
mounting impact on the evolution of racial 
problems on the mainland. The Asian cen- 
ter could spread the ripples of similar in- 
fluence in the direction of the Far East, 
where national differences pose many diff- 
culties. 

It might be well to establish the center on 
international ground, much as is the case 
with the United Nations in New York, and to 
place the joint administration in the hands 
of the United States and the participating 
free Asian nations. 

The experience of such an endeavor would 
represent a long step in the direction of 
more effective international controls and 
security. 

Concept of a Hawaii center of Asian studies 
and research should stir the imaginations 
of all who care about the amalgam of East 
and West and should bring the project to 
the point of implementation in the earliest 
possible future. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February:16, 1960 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join my many colleagues in the 
House of Representatives in noting the 
42d anniversary of the independence of 
the people of Lithuania. Each year it 
has been a custom of the Congress of the 
United States to note this day as a 
tribute to the courage, faith, and patri- 
otism of the Lithuanian people through- 
out the world and to encourage their 
continued fight against the communistic 
philosophy. We in the United States 
who have enjoyed freedom can sympa- 
thize more than any other people with 
the Lithuanians because we can recog- 
nize better the tremendous and admira- 
ble struggle they have maintained 
throughout the years against the tyrants 
of the Soviet Union. It has been 20 
years since the Soviets first occupied 
Lithuania and even today the Lithua- 
nians are resisting their old enemy with 
the same courage that they manifested 
during the first years of occupation. Let 
this day, therefore, be a constant re- 
minder to the people of the United States 
of the evils of communism; let it also be 
a symbol of the meaning of courage and, 
finally, let it be a memorial to all of the 
people of Lithuania throughout the 
world. 

I join with the Members of this House 
in honoring all those who strive valiantly 
for freedom which should be theirs and 
join in fervent hope that true freedom 
and independence will come to the peo- 
ple of Lithuania. 
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The Battle of Pea Ridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
Ralph McGill in his column in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of February 11 dis- 
cussed a little known, but very important 
battle of the Civil War. The Battle of 
Pea Ridge is not as well known as the 
Battles of Gettysburg, Bull Run, or 
Vicksburg, but the outcome of the Battle 
of Pea Ridge was a crucial turning point 
for the Civil War. This battle marked 
the end of any substantial Confederate 
threat west of the Mississippi. 

I am pleased to report that this im- 
portant engagement is being appro- 
priately recognized by our Government. 
In the very near future the land upon 
which this battle occurred will be des- 
ignated as the Pea Ridge Battlefield Na- 
tional Park. The land for the park has 
not cost the Federal Government 1 cent. 
It was purchased by the State of Ar- 
kansas for donation to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I am pleased to have been a 
coauthor of the legislation which author- 
ized the establishment of this park. The 
Department of Interior appropriation 
bill contains funds for the initiation of 
the project, and I am hopeful that the 
park will become a reality in the near 
future. I know that all readers of the 
ReEcorD will be interested in Ralph Mc- 
Gill’s account of this important battle. 
I ask unanimous consent to have his 
column printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Strory or Pea Ripce Batre or 1862—SITE or 
EaRLY UNION VICTORY IN ARKANSAS CALLED 
Wortuy To Be NATIONAL Park 

(By Ralph McGill) 

Arkansas is asking the Union, in the cen- 
tennial year of the Civil War, to accept the 
Pea Ridge battlefield as a national park. 
Governor Faubus has not insisted on segre- 
gation and the offer likely will be accepted. 
It should be, 

This might serve to give to the largely 
abandoned Ozark farm area the dignity its 
name has denied. It was a small battle 
with large results. When the Confederates 
and their allies, a brigade of Cherokee In- 
dians, were there decimated on March 8, 
1862, the fate of the Confederacy was almost 
certainly doomed. Save for raids and a few 
futile maneuvers, the Confederacy soon 
thereafter ceased to exist west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

As long as they lived, the soldiers of Gen. 
Sam Curtis’ Federal command remembered 
the Cherokee Indians and how they shot 
them out of trees like big squirrels. The 
Cherokees had never seen a cannon, much 
less heard one fired. They were armed with 
rifles and scalping knives, and Gen. Albert 
Pike, who had fetched them there, had great 
hopes for them. 

But it was a bad day for the noble red 
man, and for Johnny Reb as well. Not long 
after the war began in 1861, General Curtis 
was maneuvering troops in Missouri and 
making gestures which indicated invasion 
of Arkansas. 
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Early in 1862 he made his.move. He 
marched from Springfield across the Arkan- 
sas line to Pea Ridge, and there entrenched. 

West Pointer Gen. Earl Van Dorn, who 
was in charge of the Southern forces, was 
an intelligent, able man, He knew what de- 
feat would mean—loss of the western Con- 
federacy and control of the Mississippi. He 
determined to smash General Curtis and 
sent out word for help. 

Sterling Price’s Missourians and Ben Mc- 
Culloch’s Texans marched to aid him. They 
burned rail fences along the roads at night, 
to light the way. It was cold and snowy in 
the Ozarks. General Pike hurried from Ok- 
lahoma with his hastily recruited brigade of 
Indians. Once General Van Dorn had his 
army, about 10,000 men, he advanced. He 
met, and drove back, a small artillery force 
near Bentonville, which retreated back to 
General Curtis’ line. He, too, had about 
10,000 soldiers. 

General Curtis revealed a knowledge of 
fighting suited to heavily wooded areas and 
steep hill slopes. He felled trees in great 
profusion across the roads. And, more im- 
portant, he camouflaged his cannon, 

On March 8 the battle was joined. A gal- 
lant charge was launched by the Confeder- 
ates, who were largely untrained and with- 
out combat experience. Suddenly innocent- 
looking clumps of bushes ahead of them 
flamed and roared. Heavy loads of grape and 
canister struck the gray ranks. In the first 
minutes three of their generals were killed. 
There were no orders. General Curtis’ gun- 
ners worked madly at their guns, and the 
results were soon before them in the bodies 
of the dead and wounded, and the Confed- 
erates in retreat. 

The Cherokees got their wind up at the 
first blast of artillery. The effect of the 
loads of grape made them panic. Many lit- 
erally took to the trees. It was March. A 
fairly heavy snow was on the ground. The 
Indians in the leafless trees were huge tar- 
gets against the background of white. Gen- 
eral Curtis’ riflemen gleefully shot them out 
of the trees, themselves whooping like In- 
dians. 

General Van Dorn took his men ,south, 
retreating slowly into Mississippi. “General 
Curtis moved on southward to the Missis- 
sippi, occupying Helena on the river itself. 
It was his fate to perform well, but lose 
battles. 

There was one Confederate who had a 
unique, if painful, experience at Pea Ridge. 
This was Sgt. Henderson Virden of the 2d 
Arkansas. In 1861, he went off to war from 
his farm at Pea Ridge. His regiment was 
marched back there by General Van Dorn. 
Some of the hottest fighting was on Sergeant 
Virden’s own acres. He was badly wounded, 
falling in his own pea-patch, and was car- 
ried into his own house and laid out on the 
floor with others. He remained there to 
recover and rejoined his regiment, living out 
the war and returning to Pea Ridge. 





Tribute to Msgr. Lucyan Bojnowski, a 
Great Priest and a Great Patriot 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 20, in the busy city of New 
Britain, Conn., a great American and a 
beloved spiritual leader will celebrate his 
92d birthday. 
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Msgr. Lucyan Bojnowski, a truly he- 
roic figure of a man, well deserves the 
tributes he will receive from the city for 
whose growth and progress he has been 
so largely responsible. His life has 
brought him honors and fame, but I 
know that he takes his greatest satisfac- 
tion from having helped the cause of hu- 
manity—a cause to which he has devoted 

a long and industrious life. 

Born in Poland on February 20, 1868, 
he came to the United States and was 
ordained a priest in 1895. In that same 
year he was assigned to priestly duties in 
New Britain, the city with which he has 
been so closely identified for the 65 years 
since. 

It is typical of the man that he helped 
built with his own hands his first church 
in New Britain, working alongside the 
ditch digger, the bricklayer and the car- 
penter. When the first Church of the 
Sacred Heart was completed and dedi- 
cated, he founded a Polish library, where 
he instructed hundreds of immigrants 
in English and other subjects and helped 
prepare them for citizenship. Next he 
established a newspaper, the Catholic 
Leader, a publication whose-editorial in- 
fluence has crossed the oceans. As an 
editor he won international fame, and 
some of the world’s most illustrious fig- 
ures engaged in correspondence with 
this busy Connecticut priest for.whom 
the day never had enough hours. 

He established an orphanage, which 
cared not only for Polish children but for 

youngsters of every racial background. 

Far before his time, he saw and un- 
derstood the desire of their elderly to 
spend their declining years in decent, 
homelike surroundings. The result was 
St. Lucian’s Home for the Aged, which 
was a landmark in its field. 

Monsignor Bojnowski, as his parish 
activities kept ever expanding, realized 
the need for trained, dedicated assist- 
ance. The result was the founding of a 
new religious order, the Congregation 
of the Daughters of Mary of the Immac- 
ulate Conception, whose beautiful 
Motherhouse now stands in Néw Britain. 

He built schools, he built a new 
church. He gave friendly guidance to 
thousands on thousands of parishioners 
through the years. He was a community 
leader, in the forefront of every major 
civic enterprise. It was only natural, 
then, that a whole community rejoiced 
when, in 1946, this humble pastor was” 
elevated to the rank of Monsignor of the 
Catholic Church, 

In the heart of this man of God has . 
always burned a flaming love of freedom. 
When World War I broke out, he saw. 
at once the to the free world. 
Long before the United States entered 
the war, he was instrumental in raising 
large contingents of volunteers to leave 
for Canada, where they were trained for 
service overseas. When the United 
States declared war, he saw to it that 
the Polish-American families of his city . 
contributed far more than their share 
of men to the services. He directed Lib- 
erty Loan drives; he visited camps; he 
kept in correspondence with hundreds 
of young men. 

To the rectory where lived this sim- 
ple man there came many of the great 
of the world, including Prime Minister 
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more. 
To Monsignor Bojnowski have come 
honors and awards. To 
name a few, he has received the Order 
. Lazarus, the Goid Star of General 
, the Fidelitas Medal and the Or- 
der of St. George. ‘ 
His has been a life of great achieve- 
ment, but he has ever remained a simple, 
ly man. He has helped to build a 
city; he had been the spiritual guide for 
a large portion of that city’s population. 
He has fostered a love of America and a 
iove of democracy that for decades have 
influenced a whole community. 
Mr. Speaker, I am honored to salute 
Monsignor Bojnowski for a lifetime of 
service to mankind, to America, and to 
the city he loves so dearly. Knowing 
him, I know that more important to 
him than the medals and the honors is 
the fact that we, who owe so much to 
him, love him for his simple goodness 
and the boundless warmth of his great 
heart, 


Peace Through Understanding—The 
Student Exchange Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Fort Smith Southwest American of 
February 8 contained a short article con- 
cerning the activities of a group which 
is contributing a great deal to promotion 
of international understanding and good 
will. 

The article explains how the Arkan- 
sas Foundation for the International 
Exchange of Students has contributed 
to the success of the student exchange 
program. The unselfish and dedicated 
work of the members of this organiza- 
tion has not been properly recognized. 
I wish to take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation for the fine work which 
they are doing to insure that foreign 
students at the University of Arkansas 
receive a good impression of our country 
and its people. The important work of 
this foundation is, being duplicated by 
similar groups at colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country. Their con- 
tributions to the success of our exchange 
program are immeasurable. 

I think.that all Senators will be inter- 
ested in reading this account of how one 
small group of citizens is helping us win 
friends throughout the world. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
' printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HeLpPinc Peace THROUGH UNDERSTANDING Is 

Arm oF ARKANSAS STUDENT FOUNDATION 

PAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Promoting peace 
through understanding—that’s the aim of 


the Arkansas Foundation for the Interna- 
tional Exchange of Students. 

The foundation is doing its part to ad- 
vance peace through faith and confidence 
among people from different countries. To 
this end, the group works to bring foreign 
students to the University of Arkansas Fay- 
etteville campus to study. 

The foundation, 11 years old, brought 13 
foreign students to Arkansas this year and 
was indirectly responsible for bringing a 
14th. 

Since 1949, when a group of university 
faculty members and students got together 
to form the foundation, nearly 125 students 
from other lands have rubbed elbows with 
Arkansas. 


The students come from all over the 
world—Latin America, the Far East, Middle 
East and Europe. 

When the foundation was established, its 
charter members felt that a movement to 
get foreign students to Arkansas was appro- 
priate since it would bring them to the alma 
mater of Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Democrat, of Arkansas, whose legislation 
created the whole exchange program. The 
Fulbright Act for Educational Exchanges 
has since been described as the most profita- 
ble investment ever authorized by Congress. 

The university has profited by it—and 
from other exchange arrangements that have 
come in its wake—by acquiring a continu- 
ing group of international students who 
leave a better understanding of the world’s 
peoples with Arkansas and take a better 
understanding of America home with them. 

Because the Fulbright act provides only 
for foreign students’ travel expenses, the 
foundation must raise funds annually to 
cover the cost of a year’s study at the uni- 
versity. The number of students the foun- 
dation can bring to the university eaoh year 
varies with the amount of support given on 
the campus and throughout the State. 

The foundation raises funds for board and 
room, fees and tuition. Because it is a 
State-supported school, the university can- 
not provide scholarships for foreign students. 

Foundation support comes from indi- 
viduals and from civic, religious, social, and 
service groups over the State. For example, 
the Arkansas Federation of Women’s Clubs 
makes available $600 annually for the room 
and board of one woman student in a dorm- 
itory. Rotary clubs at Fayetteville, Rogers, 
and Springdale give continuing financial 
help. Fraternities and sororities contribute 
by giving room and board to some of the 
students, re 

How much financial support the students 
will need is known before they arrive. Every 
foreign applicant for a grant or scholarship 
to study in the United States is screened by 
the Institute of International Education in 
New York. The Arkansas foundation then 
selects from the iist of applicants students 
most likely to work out well in the univer- 
sity community. 

As a rule, the foreign students are good 
scholars. Some of them have obtained de- 
grees at the university. Many are now 
teachers, scientists, business or administra- 
tion leaders in their own countries 

To aid in social adjustment, the founda- 
tion plans parties, helps in arranging tours 
through the State, and “places” foreign stu- 
dents in private homes during the holidays 

Dr. Ann Riley Vizzier, assistant professor 
of history and president of the foundation, 
said: 

“As we enter the second decade in the 
history of the foundation, we’re looking for- 
ward to continuing this worthwhile and im- 
portant program We hope to still better 
acquaint our international students with 
the people and customs of the State.” 


February 16 


West Virginia Is Getting Short- 
changed—XV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most priceless assets a State or 
Nation can possess is its young men. 

These younger men, growing into the 
period where they become the masons 
charged with construction of a better 
world, are an indispensable factor in the 
elan vital which energizes and inspires 
a Nation or State to improve itself and 
reach for greatness and growth. 

Today, my State of West Virginia is 
losing its young men and the loss is more 
potentially catastrophic than the decline 
of our coal markets, the high unemploy- 
ment in the State, or the pressing social 
needs facing West Virginia. 

The annual report of the West Vir- 
ginia Department of Veterans’ Affairs, 
recently released, contains an almost- 
completed breakdown on the payment of 
the State’s bonus payments to veterans 
who served in the Korean conflict. 

On previous occasions, Mr. Speaker, I 
have pointed out that in proportion to its 
population, the State of West Virginia 
ranks first in the entire Nation in the 
number of its citizens who served in the 
Korean conflict. I have also presented 
official statistics to demonstrate that in 
proportion to its population West Vir- 
ginia also ranks first in the Nation in 
the number of its citizens who were killed 
and wounded in the service of their 
country during the Korean conflict. 

At the time of their service to the 


Nation, most of these young men were ~ 


between 18 and 26 years old. This means 
that they are now between 25 and 33 
years old—entering their most produc- 
tive wage-earning years. At the thresh- 
old of their years of greatest energy and 
power, where are these young veterans? 
Are they in West Virginia, grappling 
with the State’s social and economic 
problems and helping to build a better 
State for their sons and daughters? Are 
they able to find employment in the 
State so they, as West Virginia natives, 
can share in the Nation’s prosperity and 
plan for a secure future? 

The answer to this, sadly, is negative. 
The bonus payment report shows that 
a staggering total of 43.32 percent of the 
claims by veterans were received from 
West Virginians now living outside the 
State. This is an incalculable loss to 
the State. 

A total of 48.25 percent of the cash 
paid out in the bonus program went out 
of the State. A total of 34,783 claims 
were approved to Mountain State vet- 
erans now gone from the State. They 
shared a total payment of $10,331,532. 
Conversely, 46,366 claims were approved 
for veterans still living within the State, 
totaling $11,083,383. 

This means that almost half our 
State’s young men, when they marched 
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home from serving their country, could 
not find suitable employment within the 
State, and had to go elsewhere to seek 
jobs. 

The political subdivision which 
claimed the largest number of our vet- 
erans was not Kanawha County, the 
State’s largest, with nearly an eighth of 
the State’s population. It was the State 
of Ohio, which now houses 6,890 West 
Virginia veterans, compared with only 
6,612 for Kanawha County. 

My own county of Cabell, second larg- 
est in the State, was outdistanced by 
four States, although Cabell County 
contained 2,899 Korean veterans. These 
States were Ohio, 6,890; New ¥ork, 3,988; 
California, 3,645; and Virginia, 2,999. 
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Mr. Speaker, something must be done 
about this grave situation. Our State 
has the capacity, the resources, and the 
desire for growth. But it cannot grow 
unless the manpower, such as is pro- 
vided by these young men entering their 
most fruitful years, is able to stay in the 
State and make a living. 

Recently an article in the Saturday 
Evening Post by an itinerant writer pre- 

‘sented a rather distorted picture of West 
Virginia. Yet there is no denying the 
fact that there are pockets of unemploy- 
ment and we are not enjoying the level 
of prosperity which other States enjoy. 

Fourteen times previously I have 
pointed out that my State is grossly 
neglected by the Department of De- 
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fense, the Department of Commerce, and 
many other Federal agencies, in the al- 
location of facilities, personnel, and pay- 
rolls. If West Virginia could obtain only 
its just share in the apportionment of 
Federal facilities, it might keep many of 
these young leaders in the State, where 
they could provide invaluable contribu- 
tions to the future welfare of West 
Virginia: 
As Browning put it: 
“Therefore I summon age, 
To grant youth’s heritage.” — 


Mr. Speaker, the following table sub- 
stantiates the tragic exodus of West Vir- 


ginia’s young people from their home- 
land: 





Korean bonus payments to West Virginia veterans with West Virginia addresses 





































$199, 210 30 $6,390 888 $205, 600 
353, 650 24 4,910 | 1,502 358, 560 
63, 145 7 2, 060 282 65, 205 
53, 425 4 500 222 53, 925 
122, 900 17 2, 724 559 125, 624 
378, 290 32 5,738 | 1,609 384, 028 
39, 365 8 1, 935 167 41, 300 
34, 415 5 445 163 34, 860 
51, 535 5 1,030 222 52, 565 
143, 310 18 3,195}. 632 146, 505 
104, 380 4 655; 441 105, 035 
467, 740 74 16, 165 | *2, 064 * 483, 905 
161, 325 28 7,140 607 |. +168, 465 
58, 470 9 1,750 256 60, 220 
82, 725 6 1, 000 344 83, 725 
80, 695 il 1, 950 378 82, 645 
89, 395 8 1, 535 372 90, 930 
61. 110 9 1, 720 239 62, 830 
44, 665 6 805 204 45, 470 
79, 870 15 2,980 365 82, B50- 
196, 830 20 3, 582 845 200, 412 
68, 725 7 3, 125 305 71, 850 
111, 530 10 1, 980 483 113. 460. 
23, 880 4 720 97 24, 600 
534, 210 36 8, 875 157 543, 085 
176, 475 18 3, 070 768 179, 545 
10, 846, 574 809 366 383 


Veterans Survivors Grand total 
County {Ps County 
Num- | Amount | Num- | Amount | Num- Amount 
r r ber 
ef a 327 $69, 450 14 $4, 165 341 $73, 615 || Mingo................. 
ND iinisetinicie adie ail 786 195, 410 25 4, 775 811 200, 185 |} Monongalia............ 
EE en 696 166, 715 23 5, 040 719 171, 755 || Momroe................ 
76, 375 uv 1, 295 341 77, 670 }j Morgan................ 
158, 964 7 1, 655 639 160, 619 
699, 780 40 8, 090 2, 939 707. 870 
58, 450 9 1, 620 248 60, 070 
71, 535 15 3. 010 310 74, 545 
33, 875 3 755 145 34, 630 
364, 495 57 12, 085 1, 559 376, 580 
37, 845 6 1, 395 179 39. 240 
38, 145 9 2, 310 183 40, 455 
209, 215 33 6, 868 932 216, 083 
54, 895 8 1, 255 257 56, 150 
227, 165 10 1, 960 972 229, 125 
64, 815 10 1, 690 238 66, 505 
518, 170 38 6,995 | 2,176 525, 165 
85, 130 8 1, 535 348 86, 665 
91, 990 7 1, 775 383 93, 765 
1, 566, 855 147 32, 954 6, 612 1, 599, 809 
111, 180 25 5, 330 481 116, 510 
d 97, ll 1, 835 - 443 99, 365 
EAGID cicmtciotondeiimeres 1, 458 336, 055 42 6, 248 1, 500 342, 303 
ROTOR 52 6 odds tnine Kone 1, 800 449, 165 26 4, 620 1, 826 453, 785 
1, 054 258, 400 15 2, 937 1, 069 261, 337 
454 109, 250 9 1, 925 463 111, 175 
, 52 353, 520 62 11, 395 1, 590 364, 915 
414, 170 56 12, 318 1, 811 488 
146, 760 ll 3, 045 595 149, 805 














Korean bonus payments to West Virginia vet- 
erans with out-of-State addresses 








State Number Amount 

Ee ee ap 253 $78, 780 
SRR o cid adaniionpiadtns 26 , 585 
Arizona. .... 271 81, 210 
Arkansas 114 36, 780 
California... 8, 645 1, 170, 066 
Colorado... 304 , 650 
Connecticut. 124 36, 035 
Delaware. .... 218 63, 490 
IR on hese: scsiguanenadiedadais 1, 543 454, 970 
UN i nr 678 210, 170 
ER EN 59 20, 130 
Idaho. ...... beaded aeticb anni 50 14, 015 
SIE ..cck Uissis nétccmmmal@ceiicaadl 828 241, 310 
SI ok, a, siin cantlniicinitiee tele ptthd 368 98, 640 
IR cna arial eerie 39 11, 130 
ODS CG LeCeenwsanaaee 266 85, 070 
ST iii uie tibiae 872 279, 180 
ES SEITE BE 311 97, 680 
a ae 117 38, 045 
EINE... Sono nc lamsuion 1, 957 556, 100 
Massachusetts. ............. 402 123, 860 
Michigan -.. 1, 108 295, 500 
Minnesota... 75 22,010 
Mississippi -_ 112 35, 175 
Missouri... 195 58, 815 
Montana........... 55 16, 370 
PIOUTOOKR. « cdc cccheubstibens 100 30, 295 
TIN vc arninc eteodtinniinsaaeaiia 65 21, 980 
New Hampshire. ..........- 58 18, 115 
New Jersey ................- 482 150, 250 
New Mexico...............- 254 79, 700 
Pree WEEE. ccpocncentcnakbis 3, 988 1, 315, 152 
North Carolina............. 700 213, 355 
North Dakota............... 14 3, 865 

OO cs. « chin Ghpntunitnsthaus wise 6, 890 1, 776, 290 
Oklahoma................... 24 78, 960 
de i a 15, 465 
Pennsylvania. .............. 1,117 309, 410 
Rhode Island............... 106 35, 405 


Korean bonus payments to West Virginia vet- 
erans with out-of-State addresses—Con. 



























State Number Amount 

South Carolina_............. 522 $163, 905 
South Dakota............... 48 14, 275 
TORDAUING .. nk cdiindapidtinébien 251 71, 265 
INE icmnshignitdbtinmtink Siiaded 1, 238 384, 655 
SFE e ingrnhepetnioneiadtdandiss 57 17, 785 
WIRING ciiiiceieseiwece ieee 17 4, 325 
Vip soe ca ae a a 2, 999 904, 085 
Washingt, iincccnsdsoneies 643 212, 535 
We ances cillicntiieinaiets 97 27, 725 
Ne ee ties 31 10, 025 
District of Columbia.......-. 703 206, 100 
Canal Zone... ..... Ritiitieed od 66 23, 375 
is atdicngmaneviieinisal 1 400 
Fa iin snes oes emsccemnine 1 400 
CE ee ee ee 21 6, 935 
COpbemabicencccceddcasinke 4 1, 330 
Germany... “ 4 1, 525 
Ireland... 1 400 
Mexico... 1 300 
Newfoundland.-............. 1 400 
North Africa................ 1 345 
PEED MAD iccdwntscawtign ne ll 8, 225 
IN ie ic ncaa iaieneidine 1 - 400 
i ei eat 1 400 
UIC iso cen ivntocdud 1 400 

ORO: iain itnnhitiinan ceil 34, 783 10, 331, 532 

Summary of payments 
Number Amount 

In-State claims_............. 46, 366 $11, 083, 383 
Out-of-State claims.......... 34, 783 10, 331, 532 

Grand total. .......... 81, 149 21, 414, 915 





Valuable Support for the Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in a 
recent syndicated article, the great lady 
and distinguished American, Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, gave a warm endorsement 
of the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial. 
As a sponsor of legislation to make this 
dream become a reality, I amr delighted 
to have this bipartisan and family back- 
ing for this project. I ask unanimous 
consent to have excerpts from Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s article printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be 
prinfed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“My Day” 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 
: JANUARY 28, 1960. 

Congress has under consideration an ap- 
propriation of $886,400 for a memorial in 
Washington to Theodore Roosevelt. The de- 
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tails are in a published report on the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Centennial Celebration. 

Fittingly enough, the memorial is an island 
in the Potomac River which would be made 
into a park to shelter the wild life Theodore 
Roosevelt loved so much. This park would 
be of great value to Washington’s young 
people, as well as to their elders, and I hope 
that Corigress will appropriate the money for 
it in this session so that the work on the 
memorial can be completed. 

Theodore Roosevelt was my uncle. And 
although he was a Republican and not a 
Democrat, I think our citizens, both Repub- 
licans and Democrats, feel that he was one 
of our greatest and most colorful Presidents 
and that there should be a.memorial to his 
memory in our capital. 





True Discrimination: Hate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Camden Chronicle, Camden, 
8.C., of February 12, 1960: 

True DISCRIMINATION: HATE 


We have never tried or wanted to force 
ourselves in company or places where it was 
very obvious that we weren’t welcomed or 
wanted. Indeed, to do such a thing is to 
invite a brush with the law, not to mention 
the more serious aspects of the act, such as 
the irreparable animosity which would 
result. 

. Up in our sister State of North Carolina 
Negro college students are staging, “restau- 
rant and cafe sitdown strikes” in an effort to 
force these establishments to serve them 
right along with white customers. Since 
Negroes weren't being served, it was, then, 
quite obvious that these cafes and eating 
places didn’t want colored business, not on 
an integrated basis, anyway. 

These demonstrations are, to say the least, 
ill-conceived and are being directed by stu- 
dents who apparently have not the fore- 
thought to realize that the ultimate damage 
to racial relations will by far outweight any- 
thing conceded them as a result of their 
seat-shining pranks. 

The hate and lack of respect for some by 
a majority of the populace can make a per- 
son wish for hell itself. The meaning of the 
oft-used word “discrimination” has been ap- 
proached only superficially, compared to 
what it will be if the Negro, forces himself 
upon a white society and social custom 
where he is not wanted. 

Discrimination, in the visual sense of the 
word, would disappear if the Negro suc- 
ceeded in forcing himself into the white 
classroom, the white cafeteria, and other 
places displaying the “White Only” signs. In 
the place of the visual discrimination would 
come a far more damaging type of discrimi- 
nation: HATE. Hate which burns in the 
heart, which is most effectively transmitted 
by icy stares, one to the other; in a collapse 
of friendships, in the complete collapse of 
cooperation between the races. This is dis- 
crimination in its worst, most damaging 
form. 

And so we reiterate: these sitdown strikes 
are the brainstorms of Negroes who are not 
truly interested in the progress of their own 
race, else they would surely see that, in 
the end, their losses will by far outweigh 
their gains. 
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Burris C. Jackson: Cotton’s Man of 
the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it is always a pleasure to see a Man re- 
ceive recognition for his chosen work. 
Recently, Mr. Burris C. Jackson, of 
Hillsboro, Tex., a man who has a long 
record of service to the cotton industry 
in Texas and nationally, was honored by 
being selected as “Cotton’s Man of the 
Year for 1959.” 

Many publications carried stories 
about Mr. Jackson and his work, but 
the most excellent account which came 
to my attention was published in the 
Hillsboro Daily Mirror, Mr. Jackson’s 
hometown newspaper. I ask unanimous 
éonsent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the article from the Hills- 
boro Daily Mirror of February 2, 1960, 
the story entitled: “Burris C. Jackson 
is Cotton’s Man of the Year.” - 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Burris C. JACKSON Is CoTrTron’s MAN OF YEAR 


Burris C. Jackson of Hillsboro has been 
named Cotton’s Man of the Year for 1959, 
one of the top honors of the world cotton 
industry. 

The selection was announced by the Cot- 
ton Digest, an international publication, that 
has been handling the man of the year in 
cotton for years. Some of the best known 
names in the cotton world have been se- 
lected in the past, and the requirements 
for selection are difficult to meet. 

The article announcing Jackson’s selection 
said that “it is\doubtful if there has been 
a man who has given more freely of his 
time during the past quarter century to the 
American cotton industry than Burris Jack- 
son. He has held many responsibilities that 
the industry gives only to a really top leader, 
and he has become a very potent spokesman 
for cotton.” 

“The mere enumeration of the positions 
that he presently holds will give an idea 
of his outstanding service and influence,” 
the article stated, and it lists a number of 
his present positions, pointing out that he 
serves them all without compensation. 

Jackson organized the Statewide Cotton 
Committee of Texas in 1937, the American 
Cotton Congress in 1940, and was one of the 
prime movers in establishing the National 
Cotton Association Council 21 years ago. He 
was president of the Texas Cotton Associa- 
tion in 1938, and has headed important com- 
mittees every year since. 

A leader in Congress said: “We trust Bur- 
ris Jackson. He is well informed, and you 
can rely upon him. His loyalty is a thing 
to cherish.” ‘ 

Excerpts from the announcement say that 
“he is utterly devoted to his wife, Frances, 
who is herself, widely Known and popular 
with cotton people. His loyalty to his friends 
and his ability to get things done are legend.” 

“At the age of 55, with more than 30 years 
of wide experience in cotton, Burris Jackson 
has become a senior cotton statesman.” 


The Hillsboro man is the son of the late 
Gen. Will E. Jackson, a pioneer cotton ex- 
porter, and prominent military leader, who 
was active in the business and civic life of 
Hillsboro and Texas for 40 years. 
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Burris Jackson married Frances Robertson 
in 1934. Her father was president of the 
Hill County Cotton Oil Co., Union Oil Mills, 
and Rio Grande Valley Cotton Oil Co. She is 
the sister of W..C. Robertson, Jr., of Hillsboro. 

Cotton’s Man of the Year will be presented 
a plaque with the inscription of some of his 
outstanding achievements. 





L. C. Wannamaker Again Heads Camellia 
Society; Wife Shares Honors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I call the attention of the Con- 
gress to honor, recently elected for the 
second time, a distinguished citizen 
from my district, Mr. L. C. Wanna- 
maker, whose recent reelection as presi- 
dent of the American Camellia Society 
is a significant recognition of his service 
as president during 1959, and his out- 
standing contributions to the cultural 
world. Mr. Wannamaker has had dis- 
tinguished service with the South Caro- 
lina Legislature, and eminent success as 
a lawyer and a banker. 

I enclose an article from the Camden 
Chronicle which I would like to have 
Placed in the Recorp. It tells the story 
of Mr. Wannamaker, and his lovely wife, 
and the story of a beautiful garden of 
nature, a camellia named the Gladys 
Wannamaker, honoring the devotion to 
things of beauty. 

L. C. WANNAMAKER AGAIN HEADS CAMELLIA 
Socrety; WIFre SHARES HONORS 


It was no surprise to Cheravians or even 
South Carolinians, that L. Caston Wanna- 
maker was reelected president of the Amer- 
ican Camellia Society at the national meet- 
ing in Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. Wannamaker 
had served a most successful tenure during 
1959. 

Sharing honors with her husband was 
Mrs. Wannamaker, who was featured in a 
delightful newspaper article in the Florida 
Times-Union, Jacksonville. In a picture of 
the couple, accompanying the article, Mr. 
Wannamaker is shown as he pins the first 
lady of the American Camellia Society. 

Twenty years ago Mrs. Wannamaker 
planted a single camellia bush in her home 
garden. There was nothing special about 
the plant—just one of many lush ones in 
the lady’s garden. 

Special things have stemmed from this 
particular gardening effort. Today her name 
is a familiar one to camellia fanciers all over 
the country. 

They know her as Mrs. L. Caston Wanna- 
maker, first lady of the American Camellia 
Society, and wife of the current president. 
They also know her as Gladys Wannamaker 
the woman for whom a new variety of camel- 
lia has been named. 

True she planted the first shrub, and true 
she took him to his first camellia show, but 
he has been taking her ever since. During 
camellia season, they attend a show every 
Saturday at his bidding. 

The Gladys Wannamaker variety is a di- 
rect result of an idea he passed along when 
he was president of the South Carolina so- 
ciety several years ago. Mrs. Wannamaker 
relates that her husband suggested that 
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members of the group should begin experi- 
menting with seedlings and should select the 
best one to be used as a membership promo- 
tion gimmick. 

The chosen variety would become the 
property of the South Carolina society and 
in order for other fanciers to obtain a scion— 
they would first have to send in two new 
memberships to the South Carolina society. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Ashby, of Charleston, 
who care for over 15,000 camellia seedlings 
in their own garden produced that one, in 
thousands of seedlings, that matures and 
blooms with a superior and lovelier flower 
instead of an inferior one to that of the par- 
entage. They named it Gladys Wannamaker 
as a tribute to their past state president’s 
wife. 

As far as the honoree knows, South Caro- 
lina’s Camellia society is the only group that 
has ever owned distribution rights on a va- 
riety registered with the American Camellia 
Society. 

The Gladys Wannamaker is a particularly 
lovely variety, according to its namesake. 

She describes it as a large, soft, semidouble 
bloom with golden stamen and four pet- 
aloids. It has dark, glossy foliage, is cold 
resistant, and does not shatter. 

She adds that she could think of nothing 
more beautiful than the camellia to have 
her name tagged to. 





Hull Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, at a recent conference the 
Committee for a National Trade Policy 
reinstituted the Cordell Hull Award for 
service on behalf of trade cooperation. 
As we all know, it was awarded most 
deservedly to Speaker Sam Rayesurn. 
For the February 1 issue of Export Trade, 
B. A. Rittersporn, Jr., has written a 
lively and informative account of Mr. 
Sam’s yeoman service for a liberal trade 
policy and has recalled the past awards. 
I recommend this article as a pertinent 
reminder of the problems which have 
historically faced a liberal trade program 
and as a source of ideas to overcome 
those problems. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoOrRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 

Hutt AWarpD TO SPEAKER RAYBURN RENEWED 
LIBERAL TRADE Honor—-COMMITTEE FOR A 
NATIONAL TRADE PoLicy CONTINUED TRA- 
DITION SET By COFTE 

(By B, A. Rittersporn, Jr.) 

Speaker Sam Rayburn received the Cordell 
Hull Award last Thursday, January 28, in 
Washington. The award presentation cli- 
maxed the Committee for a National Trade 
Policy’s 2-day conference on “trade policy 
for the 1960's.” 

No one better deserves being honored in 
the name of Cordell Hull than the House’s 
doughty “Mr. Sam.” In recent years alone, 
the Speaker has repeatedly brought liberal 
trade legislation “through,” despite fierce 
attacks of the High Tariff interests and 
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often fainthearted support of the admin- 
istration. 

In 1955, for instance, Speaker RaysurRN 
literally snatched votes away from the pro- 
tectionists as the House members filed out 
of their Chamber in a division on a key test 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion. Putting the heavy hand of national 
duty upon the shoulders of a half dozen 
Congressmen who strayed into the high 
tariff ranks—and with the political facts of 
life flashing from his eyes—the Speaker 
retrieved the votes necessary to pass the 
extension “intact.” 

Much of the credit for the extension of 
1958 also goes to the Texan; he out-maneu- 
vered the high tariff forces, lead by the late 
Richard Simpson, on every test. 

The man who is to receive the Cordell 
Hull Award has, however, been honored by 
Secretary Hull, himself. He long ago singled 
RAYBURN Out for his statesmanship, parlia- 
mentary skill and intense patriotism. 

The praise stemmed, in part, from the 
close working relationship the two formed 
over more than 30 years of governmental 
service. Indeed, in terms of service, they 
were virtually contemporaries, for Speaker 
RaYBURN arrived in Washington in 1913, only 
6 years after Hull. 


A LIBERAL TRADE POLICY 


Hull was battling for a liberal trade policy 
when young Raysurwn arrived. The Tennes- 
sean based all on this proposition: ““* * * un- 
hampered trade dovetails with peace; high 
tariffs, trade barriers and unfair economic 
competition, with war.” As far back as 
1916, he called for a “permanent interna- 
tional trade congress,” thereby anticipating 
by almost 40 years the Randal! Commission’s 
proposal for an- organization for trade 
cooperation—which may now be at least 
partially revived in some sort of Atlantic 
organization for economic cooperation. 

But most importantly, of course, the 
award presentation commemorated Secre- 
tary Hull’s historic role in creating the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program—and 
honored Sam RayYeurn for the yeoman work 
he has done in carrying it forward. In addi- 
tion, however, the award, as originated by 
the Committee on Foreign Trade Education, 
has had the aim of setting up a standard 
around which liberal trade groups through- 
out the Nation can rally during the new 
session of Congress. 

As a medium for alerting the Nation and 
galvanizing liberal trade supporters, past 
award presentations were great successes. 
The first to be honored in Cordell Hull’s 
name was his protege, Senator ALserr Gore. 
Hailing from the Secretary’s hometown of 
Carthage, Tenn., Senator Gore naturally 
recalled a number of anecdotes from the days 
in which “Judge” Hull would gather with 
his constituents on the courthouse steps. 
But the Tennessee Senator, who led the re- 
bellion against the administration's decision 
to duck trade policy progress in 1954, also 
made a characteristically fighting speech. 


PROTECTIONIST INTIMIDATION 


He told his audience—and the Nation— 
that protectionist intimidation of trade with 
Japan threatened the free world’s strategic 
position in the Par East. The campaign 
against GATT, he said, would isolate the 
United States nullifying its military and aid 
pacts with the non-Communist countries 
of the world. : 

The Senator contended that tepid admin- 
istration leadership in the field of trade had 
inspired the ugliest outbreak of protectionist 
lobbying since 1913. Te recalled that Presi- 
dent Wilson hadn’t tolerated high tariff ob- 
struction and had blasted the lobby with: 
“money without limit is being spent to sus- 
tain this (high tariff) lobby. * * * Itis * * * 
serious * * * that the people at large should 
have no lobby and (should) be voiceless 
* * * while great bodies of astute men seck 
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to create an artificial opinion and to over- 
come the interests of the public for their 
private profit.” 

SOVIET ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 

Marshall Plan Administrator Paul G. Hoff- 
man followed the next year, 1956, and won 
national attention with one of the first pub- 
lic analyses of the Soviet economic offensive. 
He said: 

“There is a new element in the world 
situation which makes an effective and en- 
lightened foreign economic policy even more 
imperative—and this is the new Communist 
economic offensive. Despite the startling re- 
pudiation of Stalin by Russia’s new leaders 
* * * the basic goal of the Kremlin is un- 
changed. It is world conquest. But whereas 
Stalin placed great emphasis on periphery 
military action and threats of military ac- 
tion to make progress toward that goal, the 
new leaders put their stress upon offers of 
trade and economic aid. 

“They are using trade to create dissension 
among the free nations and particularly to 
build up the resentment in all nations 
against the United States. Last February 
Mr. Khitrushchev told the 20th Congress of 
the Communist Party: ‘Altogether they (the 
free nations) have more than enough 
grounds to be displeased with the United 
States, which is disorganizing the world 
market by carrying on unilateral trade, fenc- 
ing off its markets from foreign imports 
* * * and other measures hitting hard at 
other countries.’ ”’ 


CLARE BOOTH LUCE 


In the last of its presentations of the 
Award, the Committee on Foreign Trade Edu- 
cation honored Ambassador Clare Booth Luce 
in December 1957. Always outspoken, Mrs. 
Luce addressed an overflow crowd at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria—and reached the Nation as a 
whole with a speech that reverberated 
through the mass media for months. 

She bluntly declared that the Nation must 
move rapidly and strongly toward the abo- 
lition of American protectionism. Imme- 
diate steps, she said, should include (a) dis- 
solving the Tariff Commission; (b) doing 
away with escape clauses; and (c) forgetting 
about buy America. 

Why? Ambassador Luce answered: 

“Russia, we know, is forcefully wooing the 
Arab world, Africa, southeast Asia, and flirt- 
ing with some of our Latin American neigh- 
bors. Her ‘loverly’ chocolate boxes and bou- 
quets are the bids she makes for economic 
equality in the exchange of goods. Such 
evidences of doth good will and gqod business 
are bound to make friends, if not brides of 
the nations so courted. And the sputnik 
and muttnik racing around the world every 
90 minutes, threaten to turn some of these 
affairs into shotgun weddings. If the United 
States is going to court friends effectively, 
it will not only have to catch up in guided 
missiles, but reexamine the appeal of its 
economic policies, especially in the field of 
trade,” 


DOLLAR PROBLEM FORESEEN 


With a remarkable prescience, Mrs. Luce 
also pointed to the danger that high tariffs 
might leave the United States with a muscle- 
bound doliar. She observed: 

“* * * what will happen to the world 
value of the dollar if it is not readily avail- 
able through trade? What people need and 
can’t get * * * they will find a substitute 
for. * * * That has already been happen- 
ing to the dollar. The system of exchange 
controls which so many nations have main- 
tained since the war is really a system by 
which these nations try to protect them- 
selves against the scarcity of the dollar * * * 
it is for them a substitute for the dollar. 
The more this system becomes a habit, the 
less necessary becomes the dollar to their 
trade. Thus * * * American products are 
discriminated against in the very markets we 
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need most. ®* * * A musclebound dollar 
can become just as bad for American trade 
as can a sliding dollar. Either kind is 
dangerous in the long run to the strength 
and influence of America.” 

OTHER PROMINENT RECIPIENTS 


In addition to these important addresses 
by Senator Gore, Mr. Hoffman and Ambassa- 
dor Luce, the award meetings are also memo- 
rable for the important messages contributed 
by Representative Frank E. Smith, Democrat, 
of Mississippi; Senator Harrison A. Williams, 
Jr., Democrat, of New Jersey; ex-Gov. 
Theodore R. McKeldin, Republican, of Mary- 
land; and Senator Jacob K. Javits, Republi- 
can, of New York. 

As an officer in the Committee on Foreign 
Trade Education from the beginning to al- 
most the end (1953-58) I think all those 
who had responsibility in its work, in the 
East and throughout the country, should be 
proud of having given proof that everyday 
citizens can be mobilized to fight for a trade 
policy benefiting the Nation as a whole. 


And we can now be glad that the Com-- 


mittee for a National Trade Policy has re- 
newed the Hull Award. As a national insti- 
tution, the award can assume great impor- 
tance. Each year it can be the platform 
from which our foreign economic policy goals 
are set down. ‘ 

That won’t be an easy order. In the sev- 
enth decade of our century, world economic 
problems will be the most difficult to beset 
the Nation. Indeed, the trade policy equa- 
tions of the mid-1950’s already appear rela- 
tively simple. 

To be sure, we shall probably always be 
confronted by me-before-all-others plead- 
ings of a wide variety of marginal producers. 
These must be rigorously met; no matter 
how their yelps insult the intelligence, the 
frightening truth is that failure to reach a 
commonsense policy on wooden screws, wool- 
knit gioves, steel flatware, etc., could become 
the little incident that wrecks an alliance. 

But much more vast problems must also 
be confronted. The Hull Award's objec- 
tives, then: not only to commemorate the 
past, but to lead in signaling the future. 


Production and Conservation of Coal in 
the United States Through Research 
and Development 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been fully cognizant of the depressed sit- 
uation which has existed in the coal in- 
dustry for some time. House Resolution 
400 authorized a spécial subcommittee to 
study the possibilities of a coal research 
program. The Department of Mines’ 
present research in this field has long- 
range objectives which are obviously 
needed. However, unless an immediate 
solution to the present industry problem 
is arrived at, it is conceivable that the 
small and middle-sized operators will 
soon be bankrupt and unable to benefit 
by the Department’s long-range findings. 

But this is more than just an area or 
an industry concern—it is the concern of 
the entire Nation because, as we well re- 
alize, coal is so vitally necessary for our 
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national defense. A few large producers 
would not be able to carry the load in 
time of a major crisis and I need not 
dwell on what would have been our plight 
in World War II had this industry been 
previously decimated. 


It is apparent that the $17 million for 


research for coal in 1955 was not suf- 
ficient help, whether considered on its 
own with its own results, or when com- 
pared with the $280 million for research 
expenditures in, for example, the textile 
industry. H.R. 3375 offers a road to a 
solution—a solution which could be 
reached in a relatively short period .of 
time and make the expenditure of further 
moneys by the Federal Government un- 
necessary, 

I, for one, wholeheartedly support this 
bill because of the dual needs—our de- 
fense and our economic well-being— 
which are herein dealt with. It is a 
small enough price to pay in seeking a 
solution to this very important problem. 


Agriculture on the International Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 2 
months ago a meeting took place in New 
Delhi, India, which brought together 
representatives of the general farm or- 
ganizations and cooperative marketing 
federations of the free world. The In- 
ternational Federation of Agricultural 
Producers is a shining example of co- 
operation between national groups on a 
nongovernmental level. 

The problems of agriculture are not 
simply national in origin or in effect. 
All individuals and all organizations of 
the free world are profoundly concerned 
with the many problems of agricultural 
production and distribution. While we 
worry about having too much, in too 
many other countries the major concern 
is that they have too little. 

The scope of the farm problem on a 
worldwide basis was stated with wisdom, 
understanding, and compassion at the 
New Delhi conference of IFAP by the 
president of that organization, Mr. 
James G. Patton, who is also president of 
the National Farmers Union of the 
United States. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
excerpts from the speech made by Mr. 
Patton before the International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Producers at the New 
Delhi conference. 

There being no objection the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Exccrprs From Sprecu or IFAP PrResmpent 
JAMES PaTTON TO IFAP New DE.nr Con- 
FERENCE 
It is a significant and historic event 

when IFAP, a relatively young and still 


pioneering organization of farmers of the 
free world, meets in a new and vibrant India 
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which is shaping the pattern of democracy 
in Asia. 

Farmers in both the developed and the 
developing nations alike are faced with (1) 
volume of production varying unpredictably 
from year to year due to weather conditions; 
(2) marketing problems resulting from in- 
ability to store some perishable commodities 
except for brief periods and (3) supplies of 
most crops and many livestock products in 
excess of demand for short periods due to 
seasonal production and harvesting patterns. 

Fluctuations in prices are even more seri- 
ous because agriculture is still a small- 
scale industry, composed mainly of family 
units who, acting individually, cannot in- 
fluence the volume of supply. They lack 
the resources to withstand prolonged periods 
of low prices without severe privation and 
lowering of living standards, not to men- 
tion the cutbacks in operating and produc- 
tion expenditures and inadequate operating 
capital which tend to keep farm income low 
over indefinite periods. 

That is why farmers have found it neces- 
sary to join together in general farm organ- 
izations and in cooperative marketing and 
supply associations. That is why govern- 
ments in practically all nations of the free 
world have found it necessary to lend their 
powers to the strengthening of the bargain- 
ing position of the agricultural producer. 

There will have to be, in my opinion, 
even more cooperation between producers 
themselves and between producers and their 
respective governments—if agriculture is to 
gain its rightful place in modern economic 
society. 

Representation from Indian agriculture in 
IFAP has broadened our overall perspective 
of the problems of producers in the free 
world. Unlike the developed nations, India 
and other Asian nations suffer food deficits. 
The solution to the problem of so-called sur- 
pluses in some nations and food shortages 
in others offers a challenge to IFAP that al- 
ready has been acknowledged. While we 
have given attention to this paradox, we must 
rededicate our efforts to solve distribution 
problems. We must expand utilization of 
food and fiber and at the same time protect 
prices and income of agricultural producers, 
in the so-called food surplus nations as well 
as in the food deficit nations. 

It is indeed a tragic state of affairs that 
governments of the nations with excess food 
stocks do not think in terms of utilization 
of such stocks to contribute to the growth 
and development of democracy in the free 
world, instead of continuing to think in 
terms of “burdensome surpluses” and “sur- 
plus disposal” terms which are commonplace 
in my country. 

As farmers and 4s representatives of farm- 
ers in our respective countries, we know the 
force for good which is unleashed when food 
is distributed amidst hunger, when grass is 
made to grow where the land was bare, when 
water runs over parched soil and when a 
crop is saved from insects. It has been, and 
it should continue to be, the policy of IFAP 
to support U.N. and specialized agency efforts 
to overcome hunger, poverty, disease, and 
privation. 

We are going to have greater quantities of 
agricultural commodities than the commer- 
cial market will take for many years. Our 
problem—and our challenge—is the utiliza- 
tion of this overage or surplus for the bene- 
fit of mankind and to do so without penaliz- 
ing the primary producers. 

Such additional emphasis on filling the 
social market will help to overcome the prob- 
lem of inelasticity of consumer demand. But 
I do not look upon such a program as the 
complete solution to the price and income 
bargaining disadvantages which farmers and 
their organizations are constantly trying to 
solve. 

Producers of primary goods in developing 
areas generally face just as great instability 
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of price and net income as farmers in the 
more developed nations. And inasmuch as 
important goals set by developing nations in 
both short-range and long-range plans for 
economic development are interrupted, the 
effect of instability of price and income in 
such nations is of disastrous proportions. 

The significance of this problem is magni- 
fied by the fact that many of the less devel- 
oped countries continue to rely both for 
their foreign exchange earnings and for in- 
comes of a large segment of their popula- 
tion, on the export of one or two primary 
products. These countries face a problem 
of particular difficulty in reaching estab- 
lished goals of economic development. 
Without adequate foreign exchange reserves, 
reductions in earning from exports must be 
made up with help from the outside—or de- 
velopment programs are retarded and dis- 
rupted. 

In the interest of stable and growing 
economies, if not for the welfare of primary 
producers, governments will continue to 
take action to support the prices of primary 
goods. We still have with us the same net- 
work of human institutional factors which 
gave rise to the World Food Board idea. But 
looking hopefully toward this goal will not 
solve our present problem of widely fluctu- 
ating prices in the world market and short- 
ages in some areas in the midst of over- 
production and “surpluses” in other areas. 

The two major problems as I see the world 
agricultural scene are (1) the problem of 
utilizing effectively, the so-called “sur- 
pluses” which have accumulated, and will 
continue to accumulate, in some of the more 
economically developed countries—to pro- 
mote effectively the advancement of the 
economies, especially the agricultural econ- 
omies, of the developing countries, and (2) 
the stabilization at reasonable levels of 
prices of primary products moving in inter- 
national trade. 

What can IFAP do toward helping to solve 
these problems? We can study them at re- 
gional and general meetings and come to 
agreement as to practical forms of interna- 
tional cooperation. We can, with the help 
of officers and members of the Secretariat, 
present recommendations to international 
bédies with a view to having them imple- 
mented through intergovernmental action. 
This is what IFAP has been doing through- 
out its relatively brief existence. And I 
think that it should be a matter of pride 
that we have been able to agree, with virtual 
unanimity, on numerous forward-looking 
recommendations. 

There have been a number of cases where 
intergovernmental action has been taken in 
line with suggestions made earlier by IFAP. 
In some of these it seems apparent that 
IFAP has exerted some real influence; but 
on the whole, IFAP, as representative of 
millions of farmers in the free world, has 
not had as much influence as it should have 
had. Why is this? 

One reason is that we do not take IFAP’s 
recommendations sufficiently seriously. We 
do not put anything like the effort into 
persuading governments to accept IFAP’s 
suggestions as we do in the case of: the 
things that concern us more immediately in 
our respective national spheres. I do not say 
that member organizations should give 
IPAP’s recommendations top priority. I do 
think, however, that we should at least dis- 
cuss them positively and seriously with ap- 
propriate officials in our respective countries. 

IFAP is a very representative body in the 
sense that it now includes in its membership 
the great bulk of the.general farm organiza- 
tions and of cooperative marketing federa- 
tions in the free world—particularly, in the 
more economically advanced countries. But, 
in spite of a number of welcome additions 
in recent years, it is still lacking in members 
from the less-developed countries. The main 
reason for this is that there are very few 
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farm organizations eligible under IFAP’s 
constitution, in these latter countries. 
There are three kinds of agricultural or- 
ganizations, which are very important in 
some countries—especially the less deve 
countries—which are not now eligible for 
IFAP membership. These are: (1) large 
State, or provincial, general farm organiza- 
tions; (2) large regional marketing and sup- 


“ply cooperative associations, and (3) large, 


nationwide, commodity organizations. These 
kinds of organizations were not made eligible 
for membership in IFAP in the beginning. 
I was present at the early meetings when 
this decision was taken, but times and cir- 
cumstances change and I feel that the time 
has now arrived when IFAP should seriously 
review its membership requirements—par- 
ticularly as regards regional and commodity 
organizations. 

It is increasingly clear to me that one of 
the great challenges facing us is that of con- 
vincing our respective governments that an 
intelligent food policy for the free world has 
implications far and beyond the short- 
sighted so-called surplus utilization aspect. 

We need and must develop a world food 
policy. Such a policy would put wheels un- 
der the efforts of farmers in the developed 
nations to manage production gluts and to 
use food stocks to promote economic de- 
velopment in developing areas. Such a pol- 
icy would aid in protecting established inter- 
national commercial markets. 

An important objective in the negotiations 
leading up to a world food policy should be 
the means of stabilizing prices of agricul- 
tural and other primary goods. 

We have proven instruments in this con- 
nection, the use of which ought to be ex- 
panded. I refer specifically to the need for 
a whole series of international trade and 
commodity agreements to stabilize commer- 
cial markets of those goods that are im- 
portant in world trade. 

We ought to have an international de- 
velopment corporation under the United 
Nations as an integral part of thé world 
food policy concept and to work in con- 
junction with international commodity 
agreements. The primary objective of this 
development corporation ought to be fur- 
thering economic development. Food and 
fiber should be available to be used wherever 
possible in Operations of the development 
corporation, 

Food and fiber are our most valuable and 
highly prized possessions. And yet those 
with vested interest in its processing and 
marketing hold the reins too much of the 
time, pulling alway on the side of low prices 
to farmers, high prices to consumers—in 
many cases administered-monopoly prices— 
short supplies or artificial scarcity at the 
consumer level, and nonrecognition of the 
international social market. 

Catering to the basic needs of mankind 
the producers of food and fiber hold the key 
to capitalizing developing areas of the world. 
Moreover, farmers everywhere, should seek 
and’ be given greater recognition as basic 
contributors to the building of industrial 
economies. 

Member organizations of the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers have 
the unique opportunity as the voice of farm- 
ers in their respective countries to take the 
lead in creating interest on the part of 
their governments in the attainment of 
greater international cooperation in the full 
utilization of food and fiber. A broader base 
than possible under individual action of 
governments is needed to rationalize pro- 
duction and distribution between social and 
commercial markets and at the same time 
assure farmers the opportunity to earn an 
equitable or fair share of what the future 
holds in the way of further economic growth 
and expansion. 

I urge all members to use this opportunity. 
It is something which not only will help 
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solve our own problems but will bring en- 
during benefits to all of mankind in the 
form of abundant good will, more lasting 
peace and greater dignity of individuals 
wherever they work. 





In Worrying About the Missile Gap Let’s 
Not Forget About the Threat of Lim- 
ited War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16,1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
current debate on national defense has 
focused so much attention so dramatical- 
ly on intercontinental ballistic missiles 
that there is a serious possibility we 
may have been overlooking the impor- 
tance of also strengthening our ability 
to wage conventional warfare so as to 
deter those limited types of aggression 
which, the experts tell us, are still prob- 
ably more likely will happen than all- 
out nuclear warfare. 

If anyone doubts this possibility, let 
him consider the situation that already 
seems to be shaping up in Berlin. 

In that connection, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an article from the New York 
Herald Tribune of February 14 by Mr. 
Roscoe Drummond which very clearly 
and forthrightly points up this impor- 
tant consideration: 

MissiLe BLINDNESS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
WaAsHINGTON.—Has it ever occurred to you 





‘that we may be talking about the wrong 


thing in this great debate on defense which 
is erupting with such fury? 

We are being assured by the Piesident and 
others that we will produce enough missiles 
in the next 3 or 4 years so any Soviet su- 
periority in ICBM’s will not be a peril. 

We are being warned by the defense critics 
of the President and others that there is no 
evidence that we are closing the missile 
gap and that in the near future we face a 
Soviet capacity to destroy us with missiles. 

But isn’t there a very serious possibility 
that the danger from the Soviet Union may 
not lie in missiles at all and that we are 
being induced to put. our greatest attention 
on trying to avert what is least likely to 


‘happen? 


And neglecting what is most likely to hap- 
pen? 

What is most likely to happen? I suggest 
that while missiles dominate nearly every- 
thing that is said in Washington in the 
defense controversy, we throw on the screen 
of our minds in large capital latters the 
following testimony which, buried in a welter 
of other matters and lost in the news, Adm. 
Arleigh A. Burke, Chief 
gave to Congress: 

“In the next 


eg 
3 
é 
3 


since 
Korean war in 1953 when Secretary 
fense Charles Wilson, with the support of the 
President began cutting down the ground 
forces. 
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am not assuming to have an expert's 


a ion on exactly what the best balance of 
all our ee Iam simply join- 
ing with Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Gen. Max- 
well Taylor, and Gen. L; Lemnitzer, and 
Admiral Burke in whether we 


yman 
may not, indeed, 8 eee on Parga d 
of our defense eggs in the big basket of 
massive retaliation. 

Admiral Burke is not himself asking for a 
ae more modernized army. That is 
a job. I a 2 he is expressing a judg- 

t about the kind of military danger we 
er He cates the premise which justi- 
ttention to ground-force and air- 


strength. 
, in effect, warning against a military 
which almost exclusively 
to deter and fight a nuclear war, which he 
considers the lesser threat, while leaving 
the Nation not as well prepared as it should 
be to deter or fight a limited, nonnuclear 
war, which he considers the greater threat. 
We must not allow ourselves to forget that 
from the day the Soviets exploded a hydro- 
gen bomb, the United States and the Soviet 
Union entered the era of mutual deterrence. 
Neither side can resort to nuclear weapons 
without expecting retaliatory devastation. 
This means that there is a built-in mili- 
tary resistance to resorting to nuclear 


weapons. 

There is also a powerful political deter- 
rence to using nuclear weapons. Under al- 
most all conceivable circumstances a nation 
which first used nuclear bombs in any con- 
flict would be condemned by every non- 
participant as a nation willing to imperil 
the lives, through radioactive fallout, of 
hundreds of millions of people. 

We didn’t use nuclear weapons in Korea— 
and not just for military reasons. 

We wouldn't let the marines who landed 
in Lebanon even take a single tactical nu- 
clear weapon ashore for fear of its bad psy- 
chological effect. 

Now, if it is true, as many think, that we 
would not be the first to use nuclear weap- 
ons—large or sthall—this means that the 
Soviets can use their vastly superior ground 
forces to carry out a limited-war aggression 
and that aganist this kind of aggression we 
are in the weakest position. 

On Admiral Burke’s premise that “lim- 
ited” war is a “much greater danger” than 
all-out nuclear war, shouldn’t we be giving 


rn 

fies 

lift 
He is 


more attention to our nonnuclear capabili- - 


ties—and not get blindly fascinated with 
missiles? 





The Factors of Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 16,1960 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 8, this year Mr. Carrol M. Shanks, 
president of the Prudential Insurance 
Co., at a luncheon of the Friday Forum, 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, 
made an enlightened and instructive 
speech on the resources and opportu- 
nities in the great State of Oklahoma. 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

. THe Factors or GrowrH 

Today, I should like to bring you a by- 
stander’s reaction to the progress you are 
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making in developing metropolitan Okla- 
homa City and your State into one of the 
Nation’s important economic and cultural 
eenters of influence. Perhaps I also can 
point out a few things that remain still to 
be done. 

The task you have undertaken will not be 

easy. There is grim competition among 
hundreds of cities and areas for the kind 
of income-producing activities that make 
growth and development possible. Many of 
these areas are older and better established 
than yours and this puts you at a dis- 
advantage. The need and demand for new 
industry is overwhelming, yet at any one time 
relatively few business organizations are ex- 
panding into new areas, few government 
agencies are planning new installations, and 
still fewer important businesses are moving. 
There are not enough to go around. They 
always have a buyer’s market. They are 
being solicited these days not by tub-thump- 
ing promoters, but by capable technicians 
with facts, figures, and records at their 
fingertips. This is tough competition. 
* ‘You may have chosen an opportune time 
to concentrate on this drive for new indus- 
try. I think you will be helped by continued 
and even stepped-up expansion in the na- 
tional and international economies. 

The much-heralded “golden sixties” would 
seem to be off to a good start. There should 
be a series of good years ahead of us. The 
long steel strike will leave its mark, but it 
should not materially affect economic prog- 
ress in the coming year. Our economists at 
the Prudential expect the gross national 
product to reach a rate of a half-trillion dol- 
lars for the first time in history during the 
first quarter of 1960 and this should be only 
the beginning. By 1970, we expect a gross 
national product of $750 billion. 

The economy will have occasional adjust- 
ments, possibly during 1960, and certainly 
in the years to follow; but there is no in- 
evitable reason why they should be serious or 
lasting. 

The final outcome of the “golden sixties,” 
however, will depend upon the United States 
facing up to a few basic necessities and 
mustering the national discipline to ac- 
complish what is necessary. The discipline 
would be mild. There would-be no real de- 
privation or hardship. The end result, if we 
face up to our responsibilities, would be a 
far sounder, more stable, and faster growing 
economy for Oklahoma, for the United States, 
and for the free world. 

First, our armaments must be stepped up 
where called for and maintained at a level 
which will enable us to contain and win 
brush-fire wars. It must be made clear to 
our enemies that a general war will not pay 
them. The cost involved should have full 
priority over all other expenditures. 

Second, we must recognize certain inter- 
national facts of life. The international 


value of our dollar must be maintained. In- ~ 


ternational trade must be maintained and 
expanded. We must remain competitiye, 
pricewise and servicewise, in international 
trade. 

These things hinge upon what we do here 
in our own domestic economy. 

The external and internal value of the 
dollar depend upon a reasonable balancing 
of the budget from year to year, upon sound 
monetary policy, and upon our putting an 
end to the wage-price spiral. We cannot 
condone inflation and still enjoy the inter- 
national strength that has traditionally 
come from the soundness and integrity of 
our monetary system. 

We are not now gaining ground in inter- 
national trade: we are steadily losing ground 
to other countries who can supply more for 
less. We are teetering on the edge not only 
of being priced out of many foreign mar- 
kets, but out of volume domestic markets 
as well. 
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We can no longer tolerate continuing 
wage rises which sop up all or more than all 
productivity increases, and price rises to 
cover increased costs. On the contrary, 
there must be price reductions, which, in- 
cidentally, have been the historic basis of 
expanding free enterprise. No one thing 
could help the farmers, for example, so 
much as price reductions in the things they 
buy. If we do not muster the discipline to 
do these’ things, the results, I believe, will 
be very serious and much more immediate 
than is generally realized. 

Third, we must do the hard way some of 
the things the Russians can do easily. One, 
step up our savings. Two, channel more of 
our national income into modernization of 
plant and equipment. These are sound eco- 
nomic steps which the Russians accomplish 
by keeping consumer goods relatively un- 
available—and by channeling savings 
through building a tax into the price of 
goods. We have to do it the democratic 
way. Make saving attractive: good interest 
rates are one way—education another. 
Savings, of course, would grow with the 
economy so that the volume of savings 
would be increased even at the present rate 
of saving. 

Modernization of plant and equipment 
lifts our productivity—our true growth 
rate—and is a major influence in stepping 
up the economy. It enables a product 
which may now cost $10 to produce, to be 
made better for $8 or $5. This is one of 
the ways that some foreign countries have 
stolen the march on us—they lost their 
plants in the war, and these generally ob- 


solescent installations were replaced with . 


equipment far more modern than much of 
ours. This puts us at a tremendous disad- 
vantage. As a matter of national policy we 
should give every incentive, such as speeded 
up depreciation schedules, to updating and 
upgrading of productive equipment. This 
is the true way to speed up our growth. 
The building of new plants and the modern- 
ization of plant and equipment provide one 
of our greatest generators of employment 
and income. 

These items of action are simple, well 
known, ahd involve little or no hardship. 
They are well within our capacity to accom- 
plish. I find myself unable to believe that 
we will not do them. Accordingly, I think 
the Sixties truly will be golden. 


In addition to growth of the economy, 
there are many factors working solidly in 
your favor. 

First, there are your natural resources. 
You have always had a full share of these. 
Mining, for example, has always been im- 
portant; and Oklahoma’s income from min- 
eral resources far exceeds the average for 
all States of the Nation. Some of the newer 
developments in this sector, such as liquid 
petroleum products, will open up new ave- 
nues for expansion. 

But in the long run, your.most important 
natural asset is one you will soon have in 
ample quantity: water. Water is the critical 
resource in most of the country. Without 
ample water, there can be no chemical in- 
dustry, no steel industry, and only limited 
operations in. many other industries. It is 
safe to say that most areas of the country 
have water problems now, or will have in the 
near future; and any area with insufficient 
water has two strikes against it at the out- 
set. Without the concerted and constructive 
action which you now have well underway, 
Oklahoma City might have become a two- 
strike city; but as it is, your water problems 
appear to be well along toward solution. 
Senator Kerr has made this a personal proj- 
ect, and Senator Kerr has a way of getting 
things done. I think we can safely assume 
that for you, water will be all asset and no 
problem before long—and this will give you 


. & great competitive advantage. 
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Climate is another natural resource that 
will give you some help. An advantageous 
climate is not essential to industry in the 
way that it is essential to farming, but a 
favorable climate is one of the factors in an 
area that attracts people. In times of full 
employment, which is a large part of the 
time, workers as well as skilled technicians 
seek employment in places where they want 
to live, rather than simply resigning them- 
selves to live wherever they happen to have 
a job. Our working population is remark- 
ably mobile, and there is a mounting ten- 
dency for people to gravitate to places where 
they can find a good climate, good schools, 
good recreation facilities and cultural facili- 
ties. 

This is why many of our best and most 
productive businesses—electronics, for ex- 
ample—often establish new plants where 
they find technicians and skilled workers 
living comfortably, rather than picking a 
site for other reasons, and setting out to 
bring in the help they need. People are still 
the most essential segment of any business 
enterprise and automation will not change 
this. Oklahoma City appears to be the kind 
of a place where technicians and skilled 
workers are living and liking it. A livable 
climate is an important factor in this. You 
may not be as fortunate in your climate as 
a few areas that are famous for climate, but 
your weather generally is favorable. Sum- 
mer overheating can be remedied on the spot 
with air-conditioning equipment, and over 
the weekends by a short drive into some of 
the best vacation country in the world. 
Fortunately, you have plenty of outdoors, 
which has again become an important part 
of the lives of modern Americans. The de- 
velopments at various nearby lakes, and at 
Texoma, plus the new areas that will come 
as @ result of your water and canal develop- 
ments, will stand you in good stead when 
you are attracting new people and new busi- 
nesses. You can provide the kind of relaxa- 
tion people are looking for, and incidentally 
this will help stabilize your population. 
Turnover of people can be most expensive 
to business, and there is growing evidence 
that nearby outdoor recreation tends to re- 
duce the wanderlust. 

The second basic factor working for you, 
at least as important as your natural assets, 
is your improved position as a major sup- 
plier to the central and southwestern States 
area. With retail and wholesale trade now 
your most important economic sector, and 
with an efficient transportation network that 
places you firmly in the center of one of the 
Nation’s most active markets, you have some- 
thing that every business needs. But you 
can be sure that it will come as a surprise to 
most business leaders throughout the United 
States to learn that you have 42 nmiillion 
people, with a total income in excess of 67 
billions, within a radius of 500 miles. This 
is a fundamental keystone for your future. 

A third basic factor working for you is a 
resourceful population. Good people make 
good business—and therefore the people and 
their influences in a city loom large when a 
modern big business is contemplating a ma- 
jor move or expansion to another area. 
What makes good people? Attitudes, edu- 
cation, cultural facilities, provision for 
wholesome’ recreation, civic activities, 
churches, and clean, decent, effective po- 
litical leadership are some of the influences 
that can be assessed. 

On all these fronts, Oklahoma City has 
much to offer. The progress that civic en- 
terprise is making in Oklahoma City is a 
monument to the constructive, wholesome 
attitude of your people. To the bystander, 
this indicates that the vast majority of your 
citizens are working together; they are 
attuned to the changes that progress will 
bring; they subscribe to the objectives of 
your leadership. You can have planned 
progress—a luxury denied many of the older 
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centers, where the dissenters are often as 
numerous as the supporters for any civic 
project. This public support makes prac- 
tical your effective and highly skilled, well- 
staffed chamber of commerce; it paves the 
way for such groups as Oklahoma Industries, 
Inc., which can plan, develop, and even fi- 
nance industrial expansion; it creates suffi- 
cient latitude so that you can plan your 
metropolitan area as a coordinated, diversi- 
fied, and integrated area that will stand the 
test of time. Most of all, it permits you 
to take time by the forelock and reserve 
areas you someday will need for roads or 
developments or reservoirs or industrial 
parks. The attitude of your people, and 
of their civic and political leaders, con- 
stitutes a good business climate. This is a 
precious advantage. 

Any assessment of Oklahoma City would 
recognize its theater and symphony activi- 
ties, its active church support, and its cul- 
tural activities in general. 

Certainly your outstanding educational 
activities deserve special attention. Unques- 
tionably, education, and the willingness to 
be educated, are basic raw materials of the 
future. We have lived through a genera- 
tion of -technological revolution; we have 
seen atomic energy and space become the 
subjects of popular discussion; we have a 
younger generation with a vocabulary of 
technical terms that would startle a reason- 
ably well educated man of a few years ago. 
The quest for knowledge-and the need for 
it—in the years to come will tax the facili- 
ties of most educators and their systems. 
You here in Oklahoma have a long head 
start on most of the rest of the country. 

There is, for example, the major research 
center at the university which will involve 
many hundreds of highly trained people; 
also, the center for continuing studies that 
will capitalize upon the demonstrated de- 
sire of adults in this area for more educa- 
tion, and is expected to train as many as 
75,000 adults a year within 10 years. This 
is not a far-fetched hope when you consider 
that 30,000 enrolled last year. You will have 
your computer center and your research 
park—all within a few minutes of downtown 
Oklahoma City—which will provid@ business 
with facilities not readily available else- 
where. The university’s projected building 
and curriculum for advanced studies by ex- 
ecutives and professional people will sup- 
ply a growing need—and again, a need that 
cannot be supplied so near at hand in most 
cities. 

But the most striking and revealing of all 
the evidences of your attitude toward edu- 
cation is the frontiers of science program. 
This is a brilliant concept. You have heard 
that before—from experts. The impulse to 
launch it, and its continuing success, -re- 
veal a widespread urge for self-improvement 
and the determination to do something con- 
structive about it. Such determination is 
not as common as it should be, but it has 
been an essential part of the life of this 
country. Frontiers of science represents a 
cooperative spirit between educators, civic 
leaders, and ordinary citizens which is far 
too rare, It tackles the problem of control- 
ling and developing youth by catching the 
young mind and keeping it absorbed. It 
keeps adults alerted to the forces that are 
shaping our lives and our future. It pro- 
vides industry with a forum for discussing 
its potentialities and responsibilities. But 
most of all, it nourishes the pioneering 
spirit, which is slipping away from the rest 


of us too rapidly—a situation which can- 


produce disastrous results, because it is the 
growth and development of a pioneéring 
spirit which is inspiring the newer nations. 
These include some that seek world suprem- 
acy and may achieve it if we become too 
complacent, too self-satisfied, and lose the 
spirit of adventure. 

To summarize, not many other areas can 
match you in the record you can set down 
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before an industrial leader who is consider- 
ing a new plant, or a businessman who is 
planning for expansion: 3 

1. A fast-growing industrial economy for- 
tified by the expenditure of over a billion 
dollars for physical facilities in 8 years, and 
the commitment or expenditure of 107 mil- 
lions for capital improvements during the 
first 6 months of 1959. This is a remark- 
able demonstration of your determination 
and purpose. \ 

2. A labor pool that has proved to have an 
exceptional talent for quick learning, pro- 
ductivity, and steady working habits—this 
seems to be the testimony of the businesses 
that have moved here from elsewhere. 

3. An extraordinary distribution organi- 
zation which is growing and developing far 
beyond growth averages in the United States, 
and serves, primarily, one of the fastest 
growing markets in the country, 

4. A transportation system that includes 
virtually an interstate highway center, a 
rail system that services the entire area and 
can pick up and deliver to 76 of the 77 coun- 
ties in the State, airline facilities that serve 
4 major lines, and plans for a canal system. 

5. A tax arrangement that could well be 
the subject of an entire discussion—a sys- 
tem far better planned than most, and one 
that in many cases helps local industry im- 
prove its competitive position. 

With such a gratifying list of assets, it 
might seem that all Oklahoma City has to do 
is sit on its hands and let the line form on 
the left—but it won’t be that easy. 

You are not without hurdles. 

A substantial, but not tnsurmountable 
barrier is lack of public knowledge and un- 
derstanding about this area. To many peo- 
ple, to those in the East particularly, Okla- 
homa seems far away and somewhat isolated. 
The development of your markets and the 
remarkable strides you have taken in urbani- 
zation are not widely known. The popular 
conception of Oklahoma is still colored by 
the Grapes of Wrath, and duststorms, and 
the surrey with the fringe on the top—and 
in the absence of the facts, this farfetched 
cohcept is nourished 7 nights a week by 
television westerns. You have tremendous 
sentimental acceptance, but wide business 
acceptance is yet to come. To do that part 
of your job will require an educational cam- 
paign as well planned, as meticulously ap- 
plied, and as liberally financed as the work 
you have been doing to get your area ready 
for its future. It will have to be aimed at 
business leaders, but it will not be enough to 
convince them alone. Moving a business 
means transferring key personnel and often 
skilled craftsmen. If these people don’t 
have enthusiasm for the move, it may be 
easier—and safer—for the business to go to 
some widely publicized area like California, 
where employees generally can be transferred 
without too much complaint. Your educa- 
tional job is a job in depth. It will have to 
be done thoroughly. 

Finally, you must realize that you are 
bucking a deeply entrenched tradition: 
business generally settles in the iong- 
established centers because this is the easiest 
thing to do—everybody else did it first. The 
areas that have broken this tradition bar- 
rier—the South, for example—more often 
than not were helped by circumstances: for 
example, when western lumber resources be- 
came overtaxed, improved techniques in the 
paper and cellulose industries made inex- 
pensive southern operations, where scrub 
trees grow rapidly, too good to overlook— 
so, much ‘paper industry moved south. 
Overorganization in labor, obsolescence of 
mills and high taxes sent the textile industry 
out of New England into the South where 
labor was plentiful and operations were less 
complicated and expensive. Ample water 
brought heavy chemical operations to cer- 
tain sections of the South. 
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Many of these businesses came to the 
South for reasons other than pure choice. 
Once they developed experience in the 
Southern States, however, it was discovered 
that here were ideal conditions for many 
industries—good labor, rapidly growing mar- 
kets, good living conditions, reasonable 
taxes, and a satisfactory business climate. 
The industrialization of the South, once 
underway, moved ahead rapidly.: This was 
good for the South, and has proved a mo- 
mentous development for the Nation as a 
whole. 

Businesses are not likely to be forced into 
Oklahoma as some were into the more 
heavily populated Southern States; you are 
not likely to have much circumstantial help. 
You cannot expect, in the near future, to 
have hordes of visitors, which was an im- 
portant factor in planting the seeds of de- 
velopment in California and Florida. You 
will have to sell Oklahoma. You have to 
get your story told the hard way. But take 
heart: It is a good story. 

When President Eisenhower opened your 
Frontiers of Science program, he said: “I 
hope that other States will follow your 
example.” 

The President was referring particularly to 
frontiers of science. I want to broaden the 
thought to encompass all those aspects of 
pioneering and progress you have demon- 
strated; all the things you are doing to forge 
@ good way of life for yourselves. 


Toward Clean Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying to note that the first major 
legislation passed by our sister body this 
year was the clean elections bill spon- 
sored by the senior Senator of Mssiouri 
(Mr. HENNINGS]. Our colleagues across 
the Capitol surely deserve the praise and 
gratitude of all citizens interested in 
good government for their action, on 
January 25, toward modernizing our 
horse-and-buggy election laws. 

Legislation in this vital area has not 
been adopted by the Congress since 
enactment of the Corrupt Practices Act 
of 1925. Methods of campaigning for 
public office have changed dramatically 
during the years since that time, and it 
is surely time now for us in the House to 
match the statesmanship of the other 
House by enacting legisiation requiring 
the fullest possible disclosure of funds 
used by, and on behalf of, candidates, 
allowing realistic campaign expendi- 
tures, and closing other loopholes that 
time has demonstrated exist in the 1925 
act. 

It is gratifying to me, Mr. Speaker, to 
call the attention of my colleagues to the 
support being given this worthwhile 
cause by some of the outstanding news- 
papers of the State which I have the 
honor to represent in the Congress: I 
include as part of my remarks editorials 
from the Wilmington Morning News, 
and the Journal-Every Evening, of 
Wilmington, Del.: 
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[From the Wilmington Morning News, Jan. 
27, 1960] 


Strep Towarp CLEAN ELECTIONS 


The new corrupt practices bill passed by 
the Senate is so much better than political 
wiseacres had believed possible that sugges- 
tions are being heard that the Senate passed 
it only because the House is sure to kill it. 
The wiseacres, who were wrong once, may be 
wrong again. But even if they prove to be 
right the fact that so good a bill has passed 
one Chamber of Congress improves the 
chances that it will evéntually be made law. 

Even a law as good as this bill will not 
finally solve the problem of how to limit 
campaign spending so that the winners are 
neither unduly committed to special inter- 
ests nor men who virtually bought their way 
into office. Our anarchic party system is ex- 
tremely difficult to regulate satisfactorily. 
But we do make progress. ‘ 

The Corrupt Practices Act of 1924 has un- 
dergone constant change, and political pro- 
fessionals have found ways to evade their 
provisions. This process of revision and 
evasion will continue indefinitely, slowly ap- 
proaching but never achieving perfection, 
until our practical political system—which 
is largely outside the Constitution—evolves 
into something more responsible and more 
truly national. 

Meanwhile, one step at a time; and the 
Senate’s passage of the present bill is a sig- 
nificant step. The bill sets more realistic 
limits on contributions—no individual could 
give more than $10,000 to one party. It sets 
more realistic expense ceilings—$12,000 for 
House candidates, $50,000 for Senate aspir- 
ants, $12,500,000 for presidential campaigns. 
As long as much lower ceilings prevailed, 
there was almost universal evasion. Per- 
haps the new ones can be enforced. 

At present the State and local and special 
campaign committees which have done 75 
percent of campaign spending are under 
no effective control because they are not 
required to report what they spend. The 
bill calls for reports when more than $2,500 
is spent for a candidate for Federal office. 

Another improvement is the provision ap- 
plying to primary elections. In one-party 
States in the South, where nomination in 
the Democratic primary is tantamount to 
election, the exemption on primaries meant 
exemption from corrupt practices require- 
ments. Why the representatives of any State 
would have the gall to insist on the privilege 
to remain corrupt is hard to understand, but 
it is a fact that the inclusion of primaries is 
the principal reason for southern opposition 
to the bill in Congress. 

Its chances in the House are hard to assess 
at this time, but they look none too good. 
But if the House refuses to adopt an excel- 
lent bill which the Senate had the courage 
and statesmanship to pass, the voters are 
going to want to know why. 


[From the Journal-Every Evening, Jan. 26, 
1960] 


CLOSING LOOPHOLES 


It is greatly to the credit of the U.S. Sen- 
ate that the first bill it has approved this 
campaign year is a sweeping revision of the 
outdated and ineffective law controlling elec- 
tion campaign spending and reporting. The 
Corrupt Practices Act of 1925, which the new 
legislation is intended to replace, has as 
many loopholes as a venetian blind. The new 
one closes many of them. 

For one thing, the Senate bill applies the 
law to primaries involving Federal office as 
well as to general elections. This makes 
good sense everywhere but it is particularly 
important in the States of the Southern bloc 
where a primary victory is tantamount to 
election. 

In addition the bill requires, for the first 
time, detailed reporting by State and local 
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committees and by presidential and vice- 
presidential nominees. It limits the total 
campaign contributions of any one individ- 
ual to $10,000 in any calendar year. The 
present law limits individual contributions 
to any one candidate or committee to $5,000 
but allows as many $5,000 contributions as 
an individual’s purse can stand. And finally 
the present unrealistic limit of $3 million on 
Presidential campaigns, which has been con- 
sistently evaded, is raised to $12,500,000 and 
the limits in Senate and House races has 
also been raised to $50,000 and $12,500 respec- 
tively. 

Both Delaware Senators, JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
and J. ALLEN FrREar, JRk., voted for passage of 
the bill. They share credit for its passage 
together with Senator THomas C. HENNINGs, 
JR., Missouri Democrat, who led the success- 
ful fight for the measure over the opposition 
of Southern Democrats and the Republican 
leadership. 

It is already being freely predicted that 
the House will never approve the bill in its 
present form, even though it does not apply 
to this year’s elections. The pessimists may 
well be right. However, they were dead 
wrong when they predicted that the Senate 
would never ‘approve the key restrictions on 
spending in primary elections and on report- 
ing by State and local committees. 

We believe that the American public as a 
whole is solidly behind effective controls on 
spending and contributions to political cam- 
paigns. If it makes its sentiments known, 
the House may surprise us, too, and approve 
substantially the same reforms. 


Cultural Activities in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. ° President, 
early this month Mr. Patrick Hayes in 
his weekly radio program over WGMS 
argued most eloquently the need for 
greater financial support for cultural ac 
tivities in the United States. 

I was pleased that Mr. Hayes spoke out 
so favorably for the bill Representative 
FraNK THompson of New Jersey and I 
are sponsoring to provide that one mill 
out of each tax dollar collected by the 
District of Columbia be placed in a spe- 
cial fund for grants to nonprofit organ- 
izations engaged in cultural activities. 
Such organizations would include the 
National Symph»ny Orchestra, the Cor- 
coran Gallery, and many other groups 
promoting opera, ballet, drama, and the 
fine arts. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Hays’ comments of February 7- over 
WGMS be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Broapcast By Patrick Hayes, WGMS, SuUN- 
DAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1960 

Good afternoon, during January Congress- 
man FRANK THOMPSON of New Jersey and 
Senator Husert HUMPHREY of Minnesota in- 
troduced into the House and Senate respec- 
tively a bill to provide a subsidy fund for 
music and the arts in Washington, D.C. 
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Each bill reads “To provide fer the adoption 
in the Nation’s Capital of the practice com- 
mon to many cities in the United States with 
regard to cultural activities by depositing in 
a special fund 1 mill out of each $1 of tax 
revenue of the government of the District 
of Columbia to be used for the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, and other nonprofit art programs of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes.” 

It is a short bill, two sides of a page, and 
the definitive paragraph is this one: “All 
money in the special fund authorized by 
subsection (b) of this section shall be avail- 
able to the Board to defray in part the ex- 
pense of .the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
and other nonprofit art programs of the 
District of Columbia, and programs in arts 
and crafts, music, drama, speech, dancing 
(other than social dancing), lectures, forums, 
and other creative opportunities for leisure- 
time participation,” ete. The Board referred 
to is the District of Columbia Recreation 
Board, established in 1942, and which now 
operates the citywide recreation program of 
Washington, including many musical and 
artistic endeavors. 

The opening language of the bills refer to 
the practice common to many cities in the 
United States of giving financial support to 
civic-cultural activities. What other cities 
do this? In his speech in support of his 
bill, Senator HumrHrey had this to say: “I 
was most interested in the study prepared 
last year by the Library of Congress for Rep- 
resentatives Harris B. MCDOWELL of Delaware, 
which revealed that Washington’s budget 
has allotted for civic-cultural events only 
$16,000, of which about $10,000 helps to sup- 
port the Watergate concerts. As compared 
with Washington, New York spends §2,- 
600,000, Philadelphia $824,000, and Baltimore 
$448,000. The small city of Hagerstown, Md., 
only a short distance from the Nation’s Cap- 
ital, gives its Museum of Fine Arts $12,500 
out of its regular annual budget, only $3,500 
less than the entire amount that Washington 
spends “out of its more than $200 million 
budget.” This brings us to the point, the 
point of possible action. Last Sunday I 
argued for a bold national program of finan- 
cial support for cultural activities, on a 
matching fund basis, with initiative and 
control at the local level in all instances. I 
am as opposed to Federal handouts as the 
next intelligent taxpayer, but I understand 
subsidy, regard the word and what it rep- 
resents as honorable and good, and believe in 
that theory that says that government should 
do for the people and for private enterprise 
those things they cannot do for themselves 
which promote the general welfare and con- 
tribute to the common good. 

My own remarks last week and today are 
concerned with the need of greater financial 
support for the cultural activities of the 
country, through Government subsidy at the 
city, State, and National level. I find froht- 
page ammunition this morning on the front 
page of the New York Times, the article by 
Edwin L. Dale, Jr., titled “Great Debate in 
Capital: Is United States Misusing Wealth?” 
Mr. Dale writes that in Washington these 
days there is much conversation involving 
politicians, civil servants, intellectuals, and 
many plain persons on the point that the 
basic trouble with American society is that 
we devote too much of our resources to in- 
creasing an already affluent level of private 
consumption and too little to public services 
of all kinds. The idea, says Mr. Dale, has 
been emerging gradually for about a year. 
Its two proponents most widely quoted are 
Waiter Lippmann and John Kenneth Gal- 
braith, Harvard economist and author of 
the provocative book, “The Affluent Society.” 
The conclusion of those who support the 
basic idea involved is that the Nation should 
spend far more on public purposes and raise 
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more taxes as needed to finance the higher 
expenditures. At this point I will return 
to the more modest area of cultural activi- 
ties and leave this broader debate to the 
politicians, economists, and national writers. 
But Mr. Dale’s article, given front-page im- 
portance by the Times this morning, reveals 
that there is a wind blowing in the direction 
that we are talking about. Cultural activity 
represents high public purpose, to say the 
least. 

Senator HumPHrey and Congressman 
THOMPSON would have 1 mill out of each 
tax dollar put aside into a special fund here 
in Washington for supplementary grants to 
nonprofit organizations engaged in cultural 
activities. While the NSO and the Corcoran 
Gallery are mentioned by name, it appears 
that the plan would fit the Opera Society 
of Washington, the Washington Ballet, the 
Modern Dance Council, the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts, and many others. Would 
it work? 

The first city to do this, to my knowledge, 
was San Francisco, back in the 1930's, or 
earlier, where 1 mill out of each tax dollar 
was put aside as a partial subsidy for the 
San Francisco Symphony and the San 
Francisco Opera Association. The mill plan, 
and outright appropriations of amounts 
of money whether based on the 1 mill for- 
mula or not, have spread widely through- 
out the United States. Not too many 
years after San Francisco began its plan 
of financing civic-cultural affairs, the State 
of Indiana passed a bill authorizing the city 
of Indianapolis to appropriate $50,000 a year 
for its orchestra and other local cultural 
activities, The New York City plan dates 
from the administration of F. H. La Guardia, 
when the city took over the old Mosque on 
56th Street and made it the New York City 
Center we know today. The State of Vir- 
ginia appropriates $10,000 a year to subsidize 
the Barter Theatre down in Abingdon. 
There is no area pattern, and all experience 
to date seems to be based on action at the 
local level, not the Federal level. But as I 
asserted last Sunday, what is going on is 
not enough, we are not keeping pace with 
the fast moving times, our overall cultural 
growth is lagging at a time when our avail- 
able American talent is increasing and im- 
proving at an incredible rate that is a com- 
pliment to our cultural educators through- 
out the Nation. Where are these young 
artists and musicians going to go? What are 
they going to do? The establishment of a 
$100 million a year national fund, thru con- 
gressional appropriation, would double all 
local activity within a year. The estimated 
$180,000 that Washington would have from 
1 mill out of every tax dollar could be 
matched from the Federal fund—the same 
formula could be followed in all cities. This 
would mean longer seasons for symphony 
orchestras, opera companies, dance com- 
panies, dramatic companies. -It would mean 
bolder programs, such as the New York City 
Opera Co. will bring here late this month. 
It would stimulate our composers and play- 
wrights. It would encourage young people 
to enter the field of the cultural arts for 
careers. 

And ali the dollars would remain in the 
United States of America, and their daily 
flow would find many of them getting back 
to the Treasury through the many direct and 
indirect taxes we all pay. Senator HumPpHREY 
and Congressman THOMPSON are to be com- 
mended for their imagination and initiative. 
Their 1-mill plan is a firm step in the right 
direction. They now need local support, in 
the press, and among the citizens of the 
District. Once such a local plan is working, 
here and in more and more cities, the na- 
tional fund could be established. Indeed, I 
would argue for its establishment first and 
forthwith, as an incentive for applications 
for local grants, based on matching funds. 
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To repeat, it works in building hospitals. 
It works, period. 

It seems to me there could be no finer 
climate of opinion than now eixsts for the 
Humphrey-Thompson bills. Again today, 
Commissioner Karrick has a major state- 
ment on the cultural status of Washington, 
which the Washington Post and Times 
Herald puts on the front . Myr. Kar- 
rick, like many a Washingtonian, is stung 
by the hick-town label put on the city by 
Howard Taubman of the New York Times 
several weeks ago. He makes a good reply. 
A better one would be his vote, together with 
the other two District of Columbia Com- 
missioners, for the 1-mill plan and a civic- 
cultural subsidy fund. 

The question remains—to subsidize, or to 
subside, 





Thank God for Sputnik 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Charles Evans, a 90-year-old educator 
who is recognized as the founder of the 
first PTA unit in Oklahoma and has 
served with distinction as a school super- 
intendent and as a college president, re- 
cently returned to the city of Ardmore, 
Okla., in my district, where he had 
served as superintendent of schools for 
a number of years. His remarks at a 
meeting of the PTA in the elementary 
school in Ardmore which bears his name 
prove that his keen mind has been sharp- 
ened by the years. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the account of Dr. Evans’ ad- 
dress as written by Johnnie Riddle, 
managing editor of the Daily Ardmorite, 
Ardmore, Okla., be printed in the 
RECORD: 

THANK Gop FoR SPUTNIK 

“Today’s pupils are being fed a soft diet of 
pale pablum—we could wind up with a gen- 
eration of semiskilled idiots.” 

That’s the belief of Dr. Charles Evans, of 
Oklahoma City, a 90-year-old famed edu- 
cator who returned to Ardmore last night to 
address the PTA unit at the elementary 
school which bears his name. 

“We need to apply more emphasis to the 
‘hard’ subjects—mathematics, history, Eng- 
lish, and science—and not just let a child 
slip through school. 

“He needs to be taught how to live so he 
will be at least partly conditioned for the 
hard world he must face after leaving school. 

“Not nearly enough emphasis is being 
placed on the cultural aspects of living. 
Life is much more than just working for a 
living and raising a family.” 

Dr. Evans, whose spryness is a thing to 
marvel, beamed as an Oil portrait of himself 
was unveiled by a former student of his in 
Ardmore, S. N. Goldman, an Oklahoma City 
chainstore executive. ; 

The portrait, commissioned by Goldman 
and painted by Richard Goetz, well-known 
Oklahoma artist, will hang in the hallway 
at Charles Evans School, according to Prin- 
cipal Buell L. Awtrey. 

Dr. Evans, who was superintendent of city 
schools here from 1905 to 1911, is recog- 
nized as the founder of the first PTA unit 
in Oklahoma. The Ardmore group was first 
known as a mother’s club, 
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“T am here to appease my own soul,” the 
educator said at the opening of his ad- 
dress. “I’m not just here to speak to the 
Charlies Evans PTA. I defy any of you to 
find another situation like this—a man 90 
years old, an educator for 72 years, only 6 of 
which were spent in Ardmore, returning 
after 49 years to speak in a school that bears 
his name. 

“I hope you invite me back 10 years from 
now. I'll come. And don’t you take that 
lightly because I have neither an ache nor 
a@ pain.” 

Dr. Evans believes that “inequality is the 
worst thing that can happen to a student. 
That is what mothers have to fight for— 
equal opportunities for their children.” 

He lauded the late John F. Easley, pub- 
lisher of the Daily Ardmoreite, for his con- 
tributions to education. “Mr. Easley helped 
build the schools in Ardmore.” 

Speaking to the teachers in the audience, 
he urged them to “teach children to use 
what they have—every ounce of it. Let 
them discover the joys that can be found 
in thinking.” 

Dr. Evans relishes the atomic age. 

“Thank God for sputnik. It woke up the 
American educators. It proved we must 
have individual education, not the stereo- 
type kind that does not offer a challenge to 
the bright student.” 

Evans started his teaching career in 1887 
in Kentucky. He was superintendent at 
Marion, Ky., school system from 1895 to 1905, 
when he came to Ardmore. 

The educator left here in 1911 to become 
president of Central State College at Ed- 
mond. 

Next position in his outstanding career 
was as president of Kendall College in Tulsa 
in 1916-17. It is now Tulsa University. He 
was a member of the board of education in 
Oklahoma City from 1921 to 1925 and di- 
rector of education extension at Oklahoma 
A. & M. College at Stillwater from 1921 
through 1927. 

Dr. Evans resigned his post as secretary 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society 5 years 
ago, after serving for 12 years. He is now 
chairman of the Oklahoma Civil War Com- 
mission, a Washington appointment. 

Mrs. George P. Selvidge, Sr., a teacher un- 
der Evans here, introduced him. Arthur 
Straehley, a boyhood friend of the educator 
in Salem, Ky., gave the invocation. 

A number of guests were present, includ- 
ing Mrs. Grace Carr, Mrs. Kate Galt Zaneis 
and Mrs. Mary Galt Cox, all former educa- 
tors here under Dr. Evans. 

Also Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Hall, Mrs. Hall 
was a former student under Evans; Dr. Otey 
Johnson; Marshall Wilson; George Selvidge; 
George Norris, and Jim Bruce assistant city 
school superintendent. 

A social hour and inspection of the school 
building followed the ceremonies. 





Flexible Benefits Under District Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
editorial entitled “Flexible Compensa- 
tion,” published in the Washington Post 
of February 15, 1960, dealing with the 
hearings which I have been conducting 


in the District of Columbia Committee 
on the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

FLEXIBLE COMPENSATION 


The principle of flexible benefits under the 
District Unemployment Compensation Act 
should have a strong appeal for Members of 
Congress. They are now being asked to 
change the rate of compensation for the 
fifth time. Even so, the benefits have been 
inequitable most of the time since the first 
payments were made in 1938. Indeed, ex- 
perience has proved that it is impossible to 
keep the rates equitable in a period of in- 
flation so long as the ceiling is expressed in 
a fixed number of dollars. Senator Morsz 
is doing a favor to his fellow legislators as 
well as to the unemployed by urging that 
the maximum compensation be tied to the 
average wage level. 

It is really absurd for an overworked Con- 
gress to impose on itself the burden of 
changing a fixed dollar limit on unemploy- 
ment compensation every time it becomes 
obsolete. Congress needs only to lay down 
the general principle to be followed, and 
this can readily be done by authorizing 
benefits in terms of a percentage of average 
wages. The District Commissioners, too, are 
to be commended for embracing this view. 
It could be advantageously accepted by the 
State legislatures as well as Congress. 

Differences will persist as to what the per- 
centage should be. The Commissioners 
would fix the maximum benefits at one-half 
the average wage of the District’s privately 
employed, calculated annually. This would 
be $44 per week at present. Senator Morser’s 
bill would authorize benefits to a maximum 
of 67 percent of wage scales, using an aver- 
age of Government and private wages, the 
equivalent of $69 per week. With interest 
on the reserve fund now paying 25 percent 
of the unemployment benefits, the adjust- 
ment ought to be on the generous side. Of 
course the wages-benefits ratio must be eco- 
nomically sound, but if it is to stand for any 
length of time it must also be recognized 
as being entirely fair to the unemployed. 





An Unsatisfactory Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Clarksville 
Leaf-Chronicle, one of the most out- 
standing newspapers in my district. I 
feel that this is an excellent article and 
one which merits the attention of the 
entire membership of the Congress. 

Editorial follows: 

{From the Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle, Feb. 
10, 1960] 
AN UNSATISFACTORY FARM PROGRAM 

President Eisenhower sent a farm message 
to Congress Tuesday in the form of wheat 
surplus controls but the program offered 
little hope to the farmer. It might even- 
tually wipe out wheat surpluses, but it might 
also wipe out many a farmer. 

The President seemed almost glad to pass 
the buck to the Democratic Congress for he 
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promptly added that he would support any 
logical alternative the Congress might offer. 

The plain facts seem to be that the Benson 
farm program has not worked and won't 
work, yet Mr. Benson is determined that his 
program will continue with minimum altera- 
tions. As long as he is Secretary of Agricul- 
ture he is boss of the farm program and Mr. 
Benson hints that he might be willing to 
continue on as Secretary if Mr, Nixon is 
elected President. 

The administration has saddled itself for 
7 years with a program that has offered 
little relief to the farmer and has cost the 
Treasury billions. And now it seems quite 
hopeful of passing the blame on to Con- 
gress in this election year. 





Transportation Blindspot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I am pleased to note that we, 
in centers which rely on rail transit to 
serve urban and suburban communities, 
are not alone in our concern about the 
rapidly deteriorating commuter _situa- 
tion. A thoughtful editorial which ap- 
peared recently in the St. Petersburg 
(Fla.) Times recognized the national 
challenge involved in the commuter 
problem and recommends a long look at 
the whole picture. 

I ask unanimous consent that this im- 
portant editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TRANSPORTATION BLINDSPOT 


A reasonably thoughtful businessman 
planning for the movement of masses of 
people into and out of his establishment 
would be adding entrances and exits instead 
of boarding them up or partly closing them. 

But something like this is being done in 
the accommodations for the mass movement 
of people into and out of our huge popula- 
tion complexes—the Metropolitan New York 
City area, for example. 

This is in the deterioration of rail com- 
mutation service, which has not been con- 
sidered on our various levels of government 
as an integral part of the transportation 
mechanism. 

New York’s Mayor Wagner was sharply 
critical of the Federal Government’s role— 
or lack of a role—in commutation recently 
in a speech in Chicago. He felt that the 
National Government had concentrated too 
much effort on highway and airport con- 
struction, at the expense of rails, and said 
he would favor Federal subsidies for com- 
muter lines if necessary. 

There has been a striking change in public 
and official attitudes toward the rails, as 
witness New Jersey Gov. Robert B. Meyner’s 
proposal last year that commutation lines 
be subsidized from turnpike surpluses. 

In Philadelphia, the city government, two 
railroads, and railway labor have formed a 
nonprofit organization for in-town and - 
suburban rapid transit, with the city under- 
writing an estimated $2 million subsidy the 
first year. 

Although the New Jersey plan failed in 
referendum, it and the Philadelphia plan 
are representative of the new view that rails 
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are the fourth wheel—along with automo- 
biles, buses, and airlines—of the inter-city 
transportation machine. The others receive 
governmental aid in the form of highways 
and airports. 

But not enough of this has been done and 
a closer look at the whole picture, rather than 
only parts of it, seems to be in order. To 
make the commutation picture even darker, 
the National Transportation Act of 1958 per- 
mitted railways to abandon losing commuter 
service without Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authorization. Many schedules, run- 
ning deficits largely because of federally built 
highways, were dropped quickly, instead of 
a@ means being sought to make them 
profitable. 

It is not the problem alone of such centers 
as New York and Chicago; sooner or later, 
as great population complexes develop and 
grow all over the country, it will be a na- 
tional challenge. For the rapid movement 
of masses of people into and out of our 
cities, the rails hardly can be improved 
upon. 





Europe’s Six Cite Inflation Fears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us within the Congress who have been 
working to hold in check the forces of 
inflation have often been criticized for 
overemphasis. I personally believe that 
the evils of inflation cannot be em- 
phasized enough, so that all of our peo- 
ple—in every walk of life will do their 
best to hold the line. A newspaper 
article on the front page of the New 
York Times of February 13, 1960, evi- 
dences the deep concern of responsible 
officials in six European countries about 
the same subject. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks the article is appended: 
EurRope’s Srx Cire INFLATION FEARS—WAGE- 

Price SPIRAL CALLED BicceR Perm THAN 

SLUMP ; 

Paris, February 12.—Finance Ministers of 
the six Common Market nations have con- 
cluded that inflation is a much greater cause 
for worry in the near future than the possi- 
bility of a recession, French Finance Minis- 
ter Wilfred Baumgartner reported today. 

The ministers go together in Paris for a 
2-day session devoted to analysis of the eco- 
nomic situation and measures that could be 
taken to bring national] fiscal policies into 
line. M, Baumgartner explained that the 
ministers had exchanged views on the vari- 
ous issues but had reached no official con- 
clusions. 

This was the third in a series of talks 
among the finance ministers of France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Luxembourg, Belgium, and 
Italy. 

PICTURE OF EXPANSION 


M. Baumgertner said that the situation 
outlined by the various ministers was gen- 
erally that of economic expansion at the 
end of 1959, whereas a year earlier Europe 
was coming out of a slight recession. 

The present situation seemed to be one 
of preinflation, he declared, but there had 
been no major effect yet on prices or wages 
from the inflationary pressures. 

He noted that the situation varied in 
each country, although the broad general 
trend seemed to be about the same. Ger- 
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many and Holland reported the highest rates 
of industrial activity. 

Manpower shortages had been cropping 
up in many fields, M. Baumgartner said, and 
“we must follow a prudent course on sal- 
aries” not to fall into the trap of inflation. 


COUNTERATTACK IN EUROPE 


Until recently most West European na- 
tions had seemed to have developed excep- 
tionally effective anti-inflation techniques, 
observers here said yesterday. Tight re- 
straint on credit, high interest rates on bor- 
rowing and a degree of price controls in 
some countries have been among the chief 
checks employed. 

As a result, price indices of nearly all 
the West European nations have shown only 
moderate and gradual rises. Even France, 
where the De Gaulle regime started sweeping 
financial controls, has in the last year been 
able to check its wage-price spiral while 
gaining new financial strength. 

Success of the European battle against in- 
flation has been attributed to the relative 
severity of controls, a heritage from the 
period of austerity following World War II. 

The unequaled prosperity attained in re- 
cent years by the majority of West European 
countries, however, has been marked by 
mounting demand for consumer goods. 
Cars, appliances and other attributes of a 
higher standard of living have become the 
great popular goal. Installment credit has 
grown extensively, although it still is con- 
servative by American standards. 

Some of the consequences of this trend 
have shown themselves in recent months, 
notably through announcements by West 
German and British labor unions of plans 
for a shorter working week. 





Conservation News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the intense interest throughout 
the Nation among sportsmen and out- 
doorsmen in the Federal programs of 
conservation, I have prepared a brief 
summary of some of the key legislative 
and administrative developments in this 
important field, beginning with the wa- 
ter pollution control bill which Congress 
has now sent to the President for action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the REcoRD my summary entitled ‘“‘Con- 
servation News.”’ 


There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CONSERVATION NEws 


Water pollution control showdown nears: 
After a major effort by conservationists in 
the last session of Congress, the Humphrey- 
Blatnik water pollution control bill passed 
both Houses and will soon be sent to the 
President. According to the Outdoor News 
Bulletin of the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute, President Eisenhower soon will have 
the opportunity to show the American peo- 
ple where he stands on the proposal * * * 
which would double the existing program of 
Federal grants to municipalities for help in 
constructing State-approved sewage treat- 
ment plants. The bill’s real hurdle is the 
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White House. He has said repeatedly that 
he believes pollution control should be a 
State and local responsibility and recom- 
mended that Federal funds be slashed. 

The cost of this vital program needed in 
cleaning up polluted waters amounts to no 
more than the price of one package of 
cigarettes per month for each of us. If 
Americans are to have ample water supplies 
for drinking, fishing and all other uses we 
must be sure that the President hears from 
us all. 


Wilderness bill at critical stage: The 
wilderness bill seeks to avoid commercializa- 
tion of the pitifully small remnant of 13 
million acres in the centers of some of our 
national forests. Hearings have been held 
on this measure, S. 1123, which 18 Senators 
from both parties have joined me in sponsor- 
ing. I am hopeful it will soon be reported 
out by the Senate Interior Committee. In 
the Midwest the only national forest wilder- 
ness area is in the Quetico-Superior region 
on the Minnesota-Ontario border. Wiscon- 
sin has the marvelous Flambeau River State 
Forest wilderness which is protected by State 
legislation. Those of us who have been 
working with conservationists are grateful 
for their unreserved support for this effort 
to preserve a few remnants of our once great 
frontier for our grandchildren’s grandchil- 
dren. 

Pesticides and wildlife and human life: 
The recent “cranberry scare” over the use 
of chemicals in cranberry marshes, the Fire 
Ant eradication program using heptachlor 
in the South and the concern of many peo- 
ple over uncontrolled use of chlorinated 
hydrocarbons have made it imperative for an 
accelerated research program to discover the 
effects on human beings and wild animal 
life. As long as song birds only seemed to 
be threatened, there was little public agita- 
tion for stricter use of these chemicals ex- 
cept by my friends in the conservation 
movement. I was particularly pleased to see 
the resolution sent me by Mrs. Max Schmitt 
of Milwaukee, president of the Citizens Nat- 
ural Resources Association of Wisconsin urg- 
ing a Senate investigation of the effect of 
chemical pesticides and herbicides. As a 
Member of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, I am calling this reso- 
lution to the attention of Senator ALLEN EL- 
LENDER, committee-chairman. It has been 
a great disappointment to me that the Presi- 
dent’s budget failed to provide for a speedup 
in the very modest research program now in 
progress. I am urging that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare be given ade- 
quate funds to do the job of protecting the 
lives of our citizens and our wildlife re- 
sources. 

Conservation of wetlands: Our Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Dakota marshlands urgently 
require more attention from Federal and 
State agencies. These marshlands have an 
important effect on our underground water 
supplies, on regulation of our surplus runoff 
during critical flood stages and are the prin- 
cipal breeding grounds in the United States 
of our shrinking waterfowl resources. Con- 
servationists have been urging a speeded up 
program of acquisition and leasing for some 
years. In 1958, I supported the increase in 
the Duck Stamp fee to accomplish this wet- 
land conservation program. And I have long 
urged that government-encouraged wetland 
drainage be eliminated—as one means of 
cutting expenditures. With Congressmen 
Henry S. Reuss, of Wisconsin, and GEorcE 
S. McGovern, of South Dakota conferences 
have been held with Department of Agricul- 
ture and Interior officials. Agreement was 
reached that before any new wetland drain- 
age was approved for planning or subsidy, 
clearance must be given by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. If these two Executive De- 
partments fail to achieve this coordination 
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without legislation, I will join the two Con- 
gressmen in sponsoring a measure to require 
that this senseless and wasteful policy be 
halted. 

Soil conservation being studied: You will 
be interested to know that a major analy- 
sis of our whole soil conservation effort is 
being undertaken by Resources for the 
Future (a Ford Foundation research group) 
in cooperation with the National Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts. The pur- 
pose of this study will be to find ways and 
means for extending much-needed soil con- 
servation practices on those lands not now 
being protected by these measures. As you 
know, terracing, strip cropping and other 
measures (such as those I saw on my trip 
through Wisconsin’s pioneering soil conserva- 
tion area last fall) require sizable sums of 
money. I am confident that this study will 
be helpful in meeting the problem of these 
unprotected millions of acres. 

Parks and outdoor recreation: The astro- 
nomical increase in the number of families 
who spend their vacations camping in our 
national and State parks and forests is be- 
ginning to tax the facilities and personnel on 
these recreational areas to the breaking 
point. Conservationists, campers and other 
outdoorsmen all feel that those who use 
public camps will be willing to pay for this 
privilege and thus raise the funds needed for 
more and better facilities. 

Tree farming at alltime high: News that 
the Nation’s private tree-farm system has 
passed the 50-million-acre mark is pleasing 
to all of us concerned over future forest re- 
sources. It is good to know that so large an 
area of well-managed, privately owned 
forest land is being given intensive forestry 
practice. Several years back (1954) when the 
administration sought to cut forest firefight- 
ing funds, and appropriations for tree nurs- 
ery stock, a group of us in the Congress 
banded together to assure that these vital 
programs would be continued. Without the 
protection of a forest firefighting force and 
without small trees grown at cost, private 
owners would lose heart in their efforts to 
manage their forests well. The more private 
conservation effort we can encourage now 
the less necessary it will be for the govern- 
ment to spend large sums in bringing back 
wasted lands in the future. In the three 
lake States we have over a thousand indi- 
vidual tree farmers. 





Salt Grass Trail Awindin’ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most interesting and famous 
institutions in Texas is the Salt Grass 
Trail. Symbolic of early day Texas trail 
rides, it is the world’s largest organized 
horseback movement. It originates at 
Brenham, Tex., which is in the congres- 
sional district I am privileged to repre- 
sent, in February of each year. Its 
destination is the Houston stock show 
and rodeo in Houston, Tex. 

The founder of this famous institution 
is Hon. Reese Lockett, mayor of the city 
of Brenham, who heads the Salt Grass 
Trail each year. Mayor Lockett is not 
only an outstanding mayor but also a 
successful businessman, farmer, and 
rancher. 
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In the February 1960 issue of Texas 
Parade, appears this article, “Salt Grass 
Trail Awindin’,” by Shirley Insall Dev- 
iney, telling of the Salt Grass Trail and 
the splendid leadership furnished by 
Mayor Reese Lockett. 

Because I know that the Members of 
Congress will appreciate this fine article, 
I ask consent to include it in the REcorpD 
with my remarks: 

Sat Grass TRAIL AWINDIN’® 
(By Shirley Insall Deviney) 


All along the Texas guif coast a 15-mile- 
wide band of salt grass grows lush, tall, and 
green. To the cattlemen of the 1870's, it 
waved an invitation to winter their herds 
on the Coastal Plains. Steers did particu- 
larly well on salt-grass grazing, but some- 
times the ranchers sent cows and calves down 
the trail, too. 

One of these trails started in the Brenham 
area, and thousands of cattle, horses, men, 
and wagons journeyed along this route each 
winter. 

Horseback riders and oxbow wagons still 
wind their way down the rutted trail to the 
coast each year—but it’s all in the spirit of 
fun. And there’s nary a beef in sight. 

Known as the largest organized horseback 
movement in the world, the new Salt Grass 
Trail carries some 2,000 riders 80 miles over- 
land each February. Their destination: The 
Houston Fat Stock Show and Rodeo. 

Farmers, cattlemen, merchants, bankers, 
doctors, housewives, teens, and children 
make the annual ride. Their ages may range 
from 5 to 80. A movie or TV star goes along 
for part of the trip; this year it’s Bob Horton, 
of “Wagon Train” fame. 

Reese Lockett, cattleman and mayor of 
Brenham, instigated the return to the cow 
trail. As a former three-event man (saddle 
bronc riding, bulldogging, and calf roping), 
Reese had rodeo’d far afield, even taking 
part in a 1924 rodeo command performance 
in London for the Prince of Wales. 

Though he'd settled down to rodeo di- 
recting in recent years, the rancher got to 
musing about the rugged salt grass cattle 
drives of pioneer days. Complaining of bad 
weather on his last plane trip to Florida, 
Reese told friends, “I’ll never make another 
trip if I can’t get there on my horse.” 

So when he was asked to be arena director 
of the 1952 Houston Rodeo, Reese trotted 
down from Brenham on horseback. With 
him rode three hardy friends; and a dozen 
other persons joined the group along the 
way. 

Since the inception of this ride, many 
other cities in Texas and even in faraway 
Spain have started similar treks. Invari- 
ably, Reese is asked to serve as honorary 
trail boss. 

As Salt Grass Trail boss, Reese’s difficulty 
in keeping the antlike procession closed up 
and moving is like marshaling a parade over 
an 80-mile route. That the ride functions 
so smoothly is the result of ironclad rules. 

Each group of riders has its own number, 
wagon, and wagon boss; and this group must 
stay together. 

And 13 experienced horsemen serve as 
scouts (a polite word for policemen). Woe 
betide the rider they catch taking a nip 
when he hadn't oughter. 

“We can’t have public drinking on the 
trail; we’ve got too many women and chil- 
dren along,” Reese said. “We all have a 
good time and holler like cowboys—but 
there’s no misconduct.” 

Overexuberance is also controlled by a 
rule that each rider belong to the Salt 
Grass Trail Association. 

Two more rules: No skinny mules or fat 
wagon tires allowed. Before small mules 
were banned, the whole procession bogged 
down in the mud. “Undersized mules can’t 
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make it, I tell you for sure,” Reese scoffed. 
“and neither can rubber-tired wagons.” 

To remove last-minute kinks, a prac- 
tice run parade is held in Brenham each 
year. Broken traces, tangled lines—all 
kinds of problems arise and are solved on 
parade day. Then the riders bed down at 
the Brenham fairgrounds. 

Before dawn the next morning, sleepy 
men scramble to saddle horses and harness 
mules before Reese blasts “Roll out” on his 
cattle horn. Avoiding highways, the pro- 
cession snakes its mile-long length across 
open country, stopping in Hempstead for 
lunch. No cooking facilities are available, 
so the women heat beans and fry bacon 
over open fires. 

When the riders arrive at their first camp 
east of Waller, some are joined by pickup 
trucks bearing extra bedrolls and food. 
(Not one truck, van, or trailer is allowed on 
the trail, however.) 

Camp life at night is gay, in a weary sort 
of way. Several cowboy bands always en- 
liven the train, strummin’ and singin’ songs 
of the Old West. 

Last year a bunch of riders staged an 
impromptu footrace—longhandles, boots, 
saddle slickers and all—just to see if they 
could still make tracks after riding all day. 
Surprisingly enough, all stepped pretty high. 

If this year’s February 23-25 trail ride 
is like most of its predecessors, you can 
describe it in just three words: cold and 
wet. Yet, despite bone-chilling tempera- 
tures, mud and driving rains, the riders 
always manage to survive the grueling 
stretches with few accidents. Those who 
bundle up in long handles and saddle slick- 
ers stay dry, warm and have fun. The few 
who don’t are miserable. 

The second day carries the cavalcade from 
Waller south through Hockley to the Pad- 
dock Ranch near Cypress. By this time, 
newcomers are trying to decide which part 
of their anatomy hurts the most, so they 
can rub it down with horse liniment. 

As the riders near Houston on the third 
day, scores of youngsters fall in with the 
procession, basking in reflected glory. But 
it’s easy to spot the real troopers who started 
in Brenham. Horses’ heads droop, their 
riders are blistered and bruised, and wagon 
wheels creak as the drive along an old cattle 
trail nears its end. 

The aching riders ease gingerly out of their 
saddles at Memorial Park. This is the 
busiest night of all, for it takes lots of soap 
and water to get horses and riders back to 
normal. 

Next morning the procession files in 
triumph down Houston’s Main Street, of- 
ficially opening the 28th annual Houston 
fat stock show and rodeo. 

Though SGT is the original, and largest 
trail, three other annual rides now converge 
upon Houston. This will be the fourth year 
for the Old Spanish Trail riders, who journey 
200 miles from Logansport, La. The Tejas 
Trail, beginning at Lovelady, joins the Sam 
Houston Trail, starting at Montgomery. 
Both groups merge with the Salt Grass Trail 
at the edge of Houston. 

Last year, SGT riders registered from six 
Eastern and Northern States. One group 
from France made a television film of the 
ride. And Don McClelland, a dise jockey 
from Halifax, Nova Scotia, came to take 
part. 

One pair of dudes from Baytown, who had 
never sat a horse before in their lives, each 
took three hours’ worth of riding lessons, 
then gamely mounted up. They lasted as 
far as the first night’s stop. 

What prompts 2,000 men, women and chil- 
dren to undertake the three-day grind. 

Most of the riders say they do it for the 
chance to get away from everyday routine. 
Many say each ride will be their last; but 
most come back for more punishment next 
year. 
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Problems of the day are forgotten by the 
participants, whose main concerns during 
the journey are eating, the well-being of 
their horses and a few blisters. By the eve- 
ning campfire a rider feels a close kinship 
with the pioneer Texan who fought to pro- 
tect his longhorns on the open range, then 
drove them several thousand miles to 
market. 

Reese Lockett thinks television westerns 
are partly responsible for the keen interest 
in trail rides, for TV shows the West in a 
glorified light: “I was once a cowboy on a 
ranch 40 miles from town,” he said. “And I 
can tell you there’s nothing glamorous about 
fixing fences, riding herd and pitching hay.” 

But the Old West still exists in the minds 
of practically everybody, as Reese pointed 
out in this anecdote: 

The SGT riders execute a flank movement 
in which 80-odd wagons and the riders cross 
highways abreast in less than a minute. 
Before this mass crossing was perfected, 
wagons crossed one at a time, often snarling 
highway traffic for hours. ; 

At one such bottleneck, a woman leaned 
from a car bearing an Ohio license plate— 
and proceeded to give the nearest trail rider 
a segment of her mind. 

Doffing his dusty Stetson, the rider said 
with dignity: 

“Sorry to disoblige you, ma’am, but one 
of the cowboys on our spread has headed for 
the Last Roundup. We're going to see he’s 
laid under proper.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” the Ohio woman mur- 
mured shamefacedly. She didn’t say another 
word. 





New Mortgage Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Times of February 13, 1960, gives an ex- 
cellent analysis of the so-called emer- 
gency homeownership bill now pending 
before the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. The bill relies on an emo- 
tional title to obtain support, as is 
clearly shown in the editorial: 

NEw MortTGAGE BILL 

A new housing bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Rarns of Alabama has been ap- 
proved by a subcommittee of the House 
Banking Committee. This proposed measure 
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would not only call for the pumping of an° 


additional emergency $1,050 million into the 
residential mortgage market under the spe- 
cial assistance program of the FNMA (Fannie 
Mae); it would at the same time alter be- 
yond recognition the character of that 
secondary market for Government-insured 
residential mortgages. 

Neither of the two implicit assumptions 
underlying the proposal to pump this huge 
additional sum into the market for residen- 
tial mortgages will stand even superficial 
examination. One of them is that the econ- 
omy is faced with an emergency that calls 
for such stimulants as this; the other is that 
the residential mortgage area is getting less 
than its fair share of the available supply of 
capital funds. 

So far as the state of the economy is con- 
cerned, it is such as to indicate that the 
proposal to blow up mortgage demand arti- 
ficially would not only be potentially infla- 
tionary on the demand side (for: residential 
building has an exceptionally high multiplier 
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effect on municipal and private spending) 
but it would lop off at a stroke nearly one- 
fourth the hoped-for surplus in the 1961 
Federal budget. As to the lack of funds 
available for residential mortgages, this is 
true only if one believes that the Nation 
has a responsibility to maintain the supply 
of such funds at all times at a figure equal 
to or exceeding the recent previous high. 

But more serious, perhaps, even than the 
provision for this huge sum itself are the 
terms on which it would be provided. For 
a year after the enactment of this suggested 
legislation it would, among other things, 
direct the FNMA to purchase any kind of 
Government underwritten mortgages so long 
as the title to the property was not in doubt; 
it would forbid the latter to dispose of any 
mortgage; it would prohibit it from paying 
less than par for any mortgage; and it would 
freeze the premium charge (which is now 
discretionary within a range of one-half to 
1 percent) to one-fourth of 1 percent. (It 
is out of this premium that the reserve is 
created on which the Government insurance 
is based.) 

In short, “Fanny May” would be trans- 
formed overnight from a revolving fund de- 
signed to provide a secondary market for 
insured mortgages on time when other pur- 
chasers were not available to a priming mar- 
ket that would buy all mortgages offered at 
fixed prices, presumably above the true mar- 
ket price, an i at the same time be prohibited 
from liquidating any mortgage presently 
held. 





It’s “30” to Bill Arnold, Outstanding 
Texas Labor Leader and Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
because of the acts of a relatively few 
irresponsible and corrupt labor leaders, 
whose misdeeds have been used as a 
whipping boy to attack the great ma- 
jority of honest and honorable union 
members, much has been spoken and 
written in condemnation of the working- 
man. 

Today I want to call the attention of 
the Senate to a labor leader in Texas 
who was in every sense a model of what 
a responsible, honest, progressive, Chris- 
tian citizen should hope to be, Wiliam 
Blaine Arnold, who before retirement re- 
cently was a leader in the San Antonio 
Allied Printing Trades Council and of 
organized labor in Texas for 35 years, 
died Sunday, February 7, 1960. 

He was a labor official, a responsible 
citizen, a Christian gentleman, a dedi- 
cated Texan, and he is missed by all 
those whose lives he touched. They were 
many. The ranks of labor, and manage- 
ment, too, for that matter, need more 
men like him. . 

Both Bill Arnold and I have served 
on the board of directors of the Lower 
Colorado River Authority, that authority 
which has built six great dams on the 
Colorado River in Texas. Bill Arnold’s 
service was dedicated, honorable, and 
efficient. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
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the Recorp, the article from the 
AFL-CIO Weekly Dispatch for Friday, 
February 12, 1960, entitled: “It’s Good- 
by and ‘30’ to Bill Arnold.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It’s Goopsy anp “30” to Bnu ARNOoLD— 
TRIBUTE Pam TO 50 YEaRS oF SERVICE 


Seventy-five years and 5 months after he 
came into the world, William Blaine Arnold, 
editor emeritus of the Weekly Dispatch, 
closed his eyes, murmured one last word: 
“Water,” and slipped quietly into death 
after an illness of several months. 

He left behind his widow, a son and a 
daughter, and uncounted numbers of men 
and women who looked upon him as a 
friend. 

The Rev. R. K. Heacock of Highland Ter- 
race Methodist Church, who spoke the last 
words, paid tribute to a long life, well used 
for the benefit of the labor movement and 
other causes which attracted Bill Arnold, 
affectionately known as “Uncle Bill” to many 
of his colleagues and coworkers. A deep re- 
ligious feeling, he said, made itself mani- 
fest in the expressions of the veterah labor 
editor. 

Reverend Heacock quoted from the last 
column to appear in the Weekly Dispatch 
under the widely known byline of William B. 
Arnold: 

“We cannot build a fence around a little 
world of our own creation and thereby 
achieve peace * * * God made us creatures 
who need fellowship; we need one another. 
Our main problem is living in such a way 
as to be a blessing to others.” 

Masonic rites were conducted at the fu- 
neral in the Alamo Funeral Chapel and 
burial was in City Cemetery No. 4. 

Death came at 5 a.m. Sunday, February 7, 
to the man who achieved a reputation for 
service not only throughout the State, but 
beyond the border of Texas as well. Great 
affection seemed to be one of the most char- 
acteristic responses which he evoked in 
others with whom he was much in contact. 

It was this friendly, personal touch that 
enabled him to be most effective, both in 
serving others and in influencing others to 
serve. 

Bill Arnold had given more than half a 
century of service and leadership to organ- 
ized labor in San Antonio and in Texas, 
The value of that service was recognized and 
praised by men in high places in labor, 
industry, and government and by workers 
of the rank-and-file. 

On November 15, at the 40th convention 
of the Texas Allied Printing Trades Council, 
tributes were paid to San Antonio’s great 
labor leader and editor by his fellow printing 
trades craftsmen, by officials of the Texas 
State AFL-CIO, and by Senator Ratpu W. 
YARBOROUGH, who was the main speaker on 
that occasion. Senator YARBOROUGH came to 
speak in the place of the former Governor, 
James V. Allred of Texas, who later became 
a US. district judge. Judge Allred had been 
scheduled to make the address until his un- 
timely death intervened. Senator Yarsor- 
OUGH pointed out that it was @ mark of 
special honor to Bill Arnold that Judge All- 
red had agreed to attend. Allred seldom 
went to public affairs after he became a 
judge and the fact that the former Gover- 
nor had accepted the invitation to speak 
was in itself a high tribute to Mr. Arnold. 

JOINED ITU IN 1916 

Among those who joined in the tributes 
to Bill Arnold at the allied dinner was 
Wallace Reilly, editor and publisher of the 
Dallas Craftsman, who had been secretary 
of the Texas State Federation of Labor when 
Mr. Arnold was president. Reilly said, “Bill 
Arnold’s advice and help to me was invalu- 
able. He-was an inspiration and help to 
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me and all who have known him. It is a 
great privilege to be able to pay tribute to 
such a great man as Bill Arnold.” 

In October, last year, Mr. Arnold retired 
from the post of secretary of the San An- 
tonio Allied Printing Trades Council in 
which he had served for 35 years. 

He had been a member of the San An- 
tonio Typographical Union for 50 years, 
joining the organization in 1910. In 1912 
he was elected delegate to the Texas Allied 
Printing Trades Council and held that posi- 
tion continuously, attending all conventions 
until 1958, when he was unable, for the first 
time, to go to the meeting in Houston. In 
1912, also, he had been named delegate of 
his local union to the San Antonio Trades 
Council. 

In 1924, he became president of San An- 
tonio Typographical Union No. 172 and in 
1925 was elected delegate to the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. In 1923 he 
was appointed as ITU organizer by President 
James Lynch and served in that capacity 
for 3 years. In 1924 he became secretary- 
treasurer of the San Antonio Allied’ Printing 
Trades Council. 

He served as president of the Texas Labor 
Press Association for 8 years, was secretary- 
treasurer of the Texas Allied Printing Trades 
Council for 12 years, was vice president of 
the International Labor Press Association for 
5 years, and became vice president of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor, and after 
1 year was elevated to president, in May 
1936. He served as president for 3 years, 
and then resigned. He also served as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the State organization for 
4 months when the post was vacated by 
resignation and was chaplain of the State 
federation. 

In 1937 he was appointed a member of 
the Lower Colorado River Authority by Gov- 
ernor Allred. After 2 years he became vice 
chairman and then advanced to chairman, 
in which post he served 2 years. 

Senator YarRBorouGH, in his tribute to Mr. 
Arnold pointed out that the LCRA records 
and activities were always open to the pub- 
lic and that millions of dollars were spent 
under the supervision of the board of which 
Mr. Arnold was a member with scrupulous 
fairness and honesty in spite of great pres- 
sures attempted by certain contractor and 
lobbyist interests. 

So careful and correct was the LCRA ad- 
ministration during Mr. Arnold’s service that 
despite the huge amounts of money spent 
for great projects there was never a sug- 
gestion, never a breath of suspicion or criti- 
cism, Senator YARBOROUGH emphasized. This 
was a tribute not only to Mr. Arnold but to 
the basic honesty and integrity of the labor 
movement and its best leadership, he added. 

Mr. Arnold also served 2 years as San 
Antonio licenses and dues collector and on 
many city boards and commissions, includ- 
ing the Municipal Advertising Commission, 
the 15-man board that wrote San Antonio’s 
present city charter, the War Labor Board, 
and the San Antonio Library Board. At 
one time he was director of civil defense here. 

He was greatly interested in aiding under- 
privileged boys, and was one of the organ- 
izer’s of the San Antonio Boys Club. 

He was executive secretary-treasurer of the 
San Antonio Advertising Club and chaplain 
of the 10th district of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America. 

He was a 32d degree Mason and a life 
member of Alzafar Shrine. 

Survivors are his widow, his son, Frank 
Arnold, Sr., his daughter, Mrs. Margaret 
Arnold Sahm, 5 grandchildren and 10 great- 
grandchildren. 

Pallbearers were: Calvin Daniel, C. D. 
Simpson and Charles Hofer of the Carpen- 
ters Union; Regan Lofton of the Electrical 
Workers; G. Lee Carleton of the Typograph- 
ical Union, and Jeff Forehand. 
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Crisis of Our Cities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, ever 
since I was mayor of Minneapolis, I have 
been deeply concerned about the de- 
terioration of our Nation’s urban cen- 
ters. The critical problem of blighted 
cities and the necessity of large-scale 
projects of urban renewal is an important 
issue. The welfare of American democ- 
racy is at stake—decent living standards 
for our people, sound education for our 
youth, vital local government, and the in- 
tegration of marginal economic and so- 
cial groups into community life under 
conditions of liberty and equality. 

Clearly the crisis of urban deteriora- 
tion is a national as well as local respon- 
sibility and merits our immediate atten- 
tion and forthright action. A healthy 
dynamic urban comunity life is indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of our dem- 
ocratic tradition and to the continuing 
development of American culture. 

Recently I came across an excellent 
article on urban problems by Julian H. 
Levi entitled “Crisis of Our Cities,” 
Vital Speeches, February 1960, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Crisis OF Our CITIES—THE DEPARTURE OF THE 
MIDDLE CLASS 
(By Julian H. Levi, executive director, South 

East Chicago Commission, Chicago, IIl., 

delivered before the Citizens League of 

Minneapolis and Hennepin County, Minn., 

November 18, 1959) 

- I 

It is a melancholy fact that in this mid- 
century, American cities all over this country 
are in grave trouble. The literature confirms 
this day after day. Within the month the 
New York Times summarized the Harvard 
University report on the New York metro- 
politan area. It stated: 

“The New York metropolitan region was 
warned yesterday that the spectacular growth 
in its outer reaches had produced and was 
quickening the decline in its older cities. 

“Industrial and residential blight, with ac- 
companying loss of population, 
trade and jobs, was pictured as spreading 
through these cities. .It was predicted that 
urban renewal, at its present scale could not 
halt the decline. a 

“The warning came in the first published 
report of a $600,000 study of the region, which 
includes 16 million people in parts of 3 States. 
The 3-year study was directed by Harvard 
University.” 

Similar studies which have been made in 
other parts of the country reflect the same 
conclusions.- We deal with two dynamic 
forces. 

First. An ever-increasing urbanization of 
our society as a whole. Thoughtful students 
of population trends predict that within the 
next two decades the 140-odd metropolitan 
areas in the United States must house and 
accommodate an ever-increasing percentage 
of our total population. By the time of the 
next census it is estimated that 7 out of every 


industry, ° 
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10 citizens of this country will be living in 
urban centers. Mechanization of our farms 
and the consequent increase in the size of 
our agricultural producing unit, further 
growth of our industrial complexes inevitably 
produce this result. 

Second. An ever-increasing physical growth 
in the size of our urban areas with conse- 
quent great population movements from our 
central cities to the satellite suburbs. In 
some places in this country, this growth has 
been so pronounced that one planner de- 
scribes Los Angeles, Calif., as “40 suburbs in 
search of acity.”” The social trauma and eco- 
nomic consequences of this suburban move- 


_ment cannot be underestimated. The Har- 


vard study stated: 

“More and more, Manhattan is becoming 
the home only for the very rich and very 
poor.” 

The departure of the middle class from our 
great American center exposes painful vac- 
uums. The backbone of municipal tax base 
disappears. While sources of income dry up 
and deterioration of property leads to lower 
assessments and lower revenues, increased 
densities and deteriorated living conditions 
develop increased crime, poorer health, 
greater dependency, more family instability. 
All of these factors at a time of diminished 
rate impose a greater governmental expendi- 
ture. It has been estimated in some situa- 
tions that the city will be obliged to spend 
three or four times as much in the provision 
of services as the city is able to obtain from 
revenues within such an area, 

In many parts of this country these diffi- 
culties are compounded by the advent of 
ethnic and racial changes. Central business 
districts find their future clouded by the 
loss of customers and purchasing power. 
Churches, universities and colleges find their 
environments incompatible with their func- 
tions. 

We must recognize, moreover, that these 
realities are those of the market place. The 
American consumer, when he purchases his 
housing, of course, has a freedom of choice. 
If the central city is obsolete, unattractive, 
the customer will buy elsewhere. 

Of course, we have a choice here. You 
can, for instance, decide that you will not 
do the things necessary to maintain your 
central business districts competitive with 
the outlying shopping centers. You can de- 
cide you will leave the customer with the 
assurances that he will find convenient 
parking for his car at Southgate and the 
privilege of a hunting license in downtown 
Minneapolis. 

You can decide that public education in 
the suburb will equip the gifted youngster 
for a National Merit Scholarship, while the 
city schools lag behind, handicapped by a 
lack of open space and a deteriorated com- 
munity about them. Some cities can de- 
cide that the quality of housing made avail- 
able in the central city will be so poor as to 
be attractive only to those who cannot af- 
ford to live anywhere else. 

A case might be made for each of these 
positions, but hardly in ethical or even eco- 
nomic terms. In our office we have an im- 
portant useful device, incidentally conceived 
and manufactured by one of the great com- 
mercial enterprises of this State. The rec- 
ord of this success story has been due 
primarily to the fact that whatever that 
firm has offered to the customer has been 
excellent and competely competitive with 
the market. Even more pointed is the re- 
minder that when we deal with the future 
of American municipal government we deal 
with the future of the American people. 
Youngsters, whose educational opportunities 
are thwarted by the slum school with its 
inadequate facilities, its lack of open space 
lose a great deal, but the Nation ultimately 
loses even more. It has been said that our 
greatest national asset truly is our young 
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people of inherent promise and ability. 
Whenever we fail in the realization of these 
abilities, the Nation loses a portion of its 
future which it can never replace. 


Ir 


Citizens in American cities, confronted 
with these harsh realities have begun to 
organize to meet the challenge. We have 
an American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods. We have many fine organ- 
izations such as yours in city after city. 
These efforts are sincerely inspired in a 
desire to improve our living conditions and 
standards. Incidentally, the fact that many 
of these movements find support in activi- 
ties of merchants and property owners in the 
central business districts is not cause for 
their deprecation. So long as municipal 
finances are basically tied to the property 
tax, the maintenance of the major real 
estate tax asset—to wit: the downtown cen- 
tral business district—is much more than 
& matter of passing interest to the citizen 
in any municipality. It is only through the 
maintenance of these tax assets that the 
revenues necessary to the fundamental 
functions of local government can be ob- 
tained. 

mr 

Yet when all of this has been said, what 
all of us are doing is too little and too late. 
Too little and too late because we really have 
not understood the basic forfeits of our 
battle, nor the rigors of the challenge before 
us. What is really at stake in the problems 
which confronts us are the fundamentals of 
American civilization and democracy. 

Lewis Mumford in a remarkable address 
some months ago in discussing ancient 
civilization said: 

“If I read the record right, the first be- 
ginning of urban life, the first time the city 
proper becomes visible, was marked by a 
sudden increase in power in every depart- 
ment and by a magnification of the role of 
power itself in the affairs of men. A variety 
of institutions had hitherto existed sepa- 
rately, bringing their members together in a 
common meeting place, at seasonable inter- 
vals; the hunter’s camp, the sacred monu- 
ment or shrine, the paleolithic ritual cave, 
the neolithic agricultural village— all of 
these coalesced in a bigger meeting place, 
the city.” 

And again Mr. Mumford said: 

“The other function fostered by the city 
is the dialogue. Within the city you meet 
face to face people you might have spent all 
your life looking for if you wandered up and 
down the great river valleys. Here they were 
concentrated, and a meaningful exchange 
takes place.” 

So it is today. While a home in the coun- 
try and the joys of the small town may ex- 
cite nostalgia and envy, these places are by 
definition impossible for the main business 
of our civilization. You can’t do great 
cancer research or great heart surgery such 
as you do in this great urban center in a 
convenient suburb. In fact, the history of 
one of the most meaningful enterprises of 
our generation in medical care was that 
when two country doctors began their bril- 
liant careers, a city grew up around them. 

Great educational institutions themselves 
create their own urban-environment. We've 
all heard it said that the ideal education 
consisted of a student on one end of a log 
and Johns Hopkins at the other. 

But today there would have to be a library, 
& laboratory, and perhaps a medical center 
and a hospital somewhere close at hand. 
Even more meaningful there would have to 
be the dialogue to which Mr. Mumford refers. 
A dialogue in which many skills, many disci- 
plines and many tongues must participate. 
While those who live in the suburbs love 
music and opera, the symphony orchestra 
and opera house are inhabitants only of the 
American urban center, 
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What we are really saying is that the 
American urban center is essential to Ameri- 
can civilization. Somewhere along the road 
between the industrial revolution and Henry 
Ford, the Jeffersonian picture of this country 
as a Nation of sturdy small landowners, 
farmers, and yeomen disappeared. Our 
civilization today, with its complexities re- 
quires an urban setting. 

These observations are not intended to at- 
tack the heroism of the average commuter 
about whom E. B. White has said: 


“Commuter—one who spends his life 
In riding to and from his wife; 
A man who shaves and takes a train 
And then rides back to shave again.” 
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But our democracy demands a healthy 
urban setting. One of the most disturbing 
publications of recent years is an article 
written by Morton Grodzins which appeared 
in the October 1957, Scientific American en- 
titled “Metropolitan Segregation.” Here Dr. 
Grodzins, an imaginative and able political 
scientist, analyzes the political consequences 
to this Nation in the development of the 
segregated central city Negro ghetto, with 
its potential conflict with the segregated 
suburban hinterland. .When we reach the 
point in our democracy where substantial 
political units of our local government are 
inevitably alined against one another, we 
strike at the heart of a free society. If 
Manhattan becomes only the home of the 
few very rich and the many extremely poor, 
we plant profound seeds of conflict and dif- 
ficulty. Certainly the assumption of the 
ballot box is that the broad mass of Amer- 
ican citizens within any given political unit 
will have a fundamental leavening and com- 
munity of interest. We do not achieve this 
essential condition to the success of democ- 
racy when we eliminate the broad middle 
class from the equation. In our American 
democracy, we cannot permanently carry on 
if the American city, the smallest and most 
intimate political unit with which our cit- 
izens deal, is bankrupt, frustrated, and un- 
able to proceed with its necessary services. 

The moral of these considerations is 
clear—if we care about the future of Amer- 
ican civilization, if we care about a healthy 
democracy then the business of the revival 
and maintenance of our cities is urgent, nec- 
essary, and immediate. 
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In practical terms, what are the applica- 
tions of these concepts? 

First. We have to rethink our notions of 
property rights. In the days before the 
knowledge of bacteriology and the spread of 
typhoid fever, for instance, it was perfectly 
acceptable practice for the owner of property 
upstream to discharge his sewage into the 


common waterway. Modern knowledge and 


practice has changed this. A man’s owner- 
ship of riparian rights does not give him 
the right to distribute his sewage to the 
detriment of his neighbors. 

By the same token,‘a fee simple title to a 
parcel of urban real estate does not afford 
the owner or anyone who holds title either 
above or beneath him the right to spew 
obsolescene, slum and blight upon his neigh- 
bors and the surrounding community. This 
concept must proceed further than the 
classic assumptions of the police power. An 
obsolete commercial structure amidst a cen- 
tral business district represents mors than 
an individual misuse of land value potential. 
Such obsolescence destroys a part of the 
value of every other structure in the block. 
An obsolete residential structure even if 
maintained in accordance with minimum 
standards of health and sanitation can in- 
jure the future of every other house or 
apartment in the vicinity. 

We also have to rethink the whole con- 
cept of value. In city after city over this 
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country the acceptable practice in the en- 
forcement of housing and building codes 
has been that we would enforce these codes 
short of real penalty to the offending prop- 
erty owner. Fines assessed against slum op- 
erations in most parts of this country have 
been so nominal that they constitute licens- 
ing rather than detriment. 

- In my own State, incidentally, our legis- 
lature largely as the result of the courage and 
determination of our mayor adopted a stat- 
ute which provided that in an eminent do- 
main proceeding, the court could disregard 
such value as came from operations in vio- 
lation of city minimum codes or in the 
alternative that there could be deducted 
from the award the capital expenditure re- 
quired to bring the property into minimum 
code condition. This past week, I asked one 
of the eminent appraisers in our community 
to apply this statute. I was met with the 
statement that he felt uneasy about this 
because this would result in the determina- 
tion of awards at less than what he thought 
the going market rate was for such merchan- 
dise. The answer has to be that the bundle 
of rights which we describe as fee simple 
title does not include the right to receive a 
price calculated on illegal income nor on a 
structure maintained at less than the com- 
munity standards, and if this means a de- 
crease in fair market value—so be it. ‘These 
assumptions will come hard in some quar- 
ters, but their acceptance is inevitable to 
the future of American civilization and 
democracy. 

Second. We have to face up to the magni- 
tude of the task before us. Those of you 
who have read the veto messages to the first 
two omnibus housing bills of 1959 will 
understand the observation that a substan- 
tial part of the political leadership of this 
country just doesn’t understand the urgency 
of the task before us. If we believe that the 
future of this country depends on a2 healthy 
urban setting there can be no alternative 
but to find funds that are required to carry 
it out. A 2-year program involving Federal 
funds in the aggregate sum of $640 mil- 
lion in order to attack the urban renewal 
problems of the United States (a sum of 
money, incidentally, somewhat smaller than 
the amount made available for the support 
of potato prices), cannot begin to dent the 
problem. Moreover a governmental pro- 
gram directed towards the renewal and re- 
vival of our urban centers cannot be postu- 
lated on the basis of a 2-year program. 

If we are serious about the task before us 
we must recognize that for the foreseeable 
future this program must be a permanent 
responsibility stretched over this generation. 

Perhaps there is great justification in the 
aim of returning this program to the States 
and cities. But it is a grim jest to return re- 
sponsibility locally without a corresponding 
release of taxing power to meet these 
obligations. 

Budget allocations for urban renewal are, 
of course, political questions, but the future 
of American civilization and democracy had 
better also be debated. If an ever-increasing 
number of our people will live in urban 
centers, then the conditions under which 
they live and work, study and yes, just play, 
become a concern of urgent Government 
action and assistance. 

Our requirement is the magic ingredient 
of any free society—the vision to see; the 
leadership to achieve; and the courage to 
persevere. 

Some 400 years before the common era, 
Thucydides said it for us: 

“Day by day, feast your eyes upon the 
greatness of Athens, until you become filled 
with the love of her; and when you are im- 
pressed by the spectacle of her glory, reflect 
that this empire has been acquired by men 
who knew their duty and had the courage 
to do it.” , 
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State Board of Health Official Says Mis- 
soula Is Poorest Sewered Large Mu- 


nicipality in Montana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD an articie appearing in the Missoula 
(Mont.) Missoulian of September 20, 
1959: 

Sratre Boarp or HEALTH OFFICIAL Says MIs- 
“ gouta Is Poorest SEWERED LARGE MUNICI- 

PALITY IN MONTANA 

Missoula is the poorest sewered large mu- 
nicipality in Montana, declared C. W. Brinck 
of Helena, director of the environmental 
sanitation division of the State board of 
health, Saturday afternoon in a brief inter- 
view following participation in a panel dis- 
cussion of the first Montana Planning Insti- 
tute. . 

The panel subject was “Subdivision Con- 
trol in Montana.” Brinck spoke on “Utili- 
ties in New Subdivision”; Vernon R. Peter- 
son, Missoula County surveyor and president 
of the Missoula City-County Planning Board, 
on “How Urban Land Is Controlled in Mon- 
tant,” and R. W. Christensen of Seattle, chief 
land planner, Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, on “Good Subdivision Design.” 

In saying that Missoula is the poorest sew- 
ered large municipality in the State, Brinck 
explained that the city has the smallest per- 
centage of buildings sewered. Not many 
years ago, he added, only 20 percent of the 
buildings had sewer connections. 

The official reported that at present 62 
Montana communities have sewage plants 
and 14 others have appropriated the money 
to build them but 13 other communities 
having sewers do not have proper sewage 
treatment plants. Missoula is one of the 
latter, he pointed out. 

Brinck’s remarks in the interview arose 
from a statement in his address that septic 
tanks and cesspools are causing a serious 
pollution problem in Missoula, Kalispell, 
Libby, Shelby, Billings, Glasgow, Laurel, 
Miles City, and other localities. 

In his speech, he said, “Septic tanks are 
fine when there is plenty of land and if the 
soil is suitable for septic tanks. Cesspools 
are not recommended under any condi-’ 
tions. The problem with septic tanks has 
been that in many places they operate satis- 
factorily for a few years then, as the pores 
in the soil become clogged with grease and 
soap film, the liquid forces its way to the 
surface where it runs down streets and alleys 
and into neighbors’ yards. Children play in 
it. Flies breed init. * * * 

“We also have had problems with wells. 
Most problems with privately owned and 
operated wells are from improper construc- 
tion or improper sewage disposal in the 
neighborhood. Last year synthetic deter- 
gents in individual domestic wells were 
found in Suffolk County, Long Island, N.Y. 
This caused the county health department 
to temporarily halt the completion of new 
wells in several housing developments. 
More restrictive rules were imposed on well 
locations and depths of wells. The deter- 
gents were traced to seepage from cesspools 
and septic tanks. In one subdivision in 
this area, 60 of 186 wells showed the presence 
of detergents. When the detergents are 
present, bacteria also may be found. 

“In Montana it has been necessary for the 
Federal Housing Administration to refuse 
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to insure home loans in two districts adja- 
cent to Montana municipalities because of 
ground water being contaminated with sew- 
age and affecting wells in the area. In an- 
other situation a sewage-contaminated ir- 
rigation ditch contaminated the ground 
water supply in adjoining wells.” 

In closing Brinck said “We have problems 
in Montana today with suburban water and 
sewer problems. These problems will con- 
tinue unless we work together to solve them. 
Proper legislation is required. If we cannot 
provide proper water and sewer facilities for 
a given area, then that area should not be 
developed. At the present time your Mon- 
tana State Board of Health can offer only 
consultation to you, the subdivider, and the 
moneylenders that may be interested. 

“We do not think there should be a con- 
tinuation of the problem where an individual 
will drill a well in front of his house, have 
a properly constructed septic tank in the 
rear and then have a heighbor construct his 
septic tank but a few feet from his already 
drilled well. This endangers the health and 
well-being of persons living in the area and 
the investment that the persons may have 
may be lost unless the situation can be 
changed. We can change it by proper plan- 
ning and with proper legislation.” 

In response to questions asked in the in- 
terview, Brinck advised that Missoula has 
sewage problems in the southeast part of 
the city, Rattlésnake Valley, Orchard Homes, 
and other points in the city. He said Mis- 
soula has water pollution problems in 
Orchard Homes and other locations in and 
out of the city using wells. 


The official would not make a prediction 
as to whether a request that Missoula be 
given additional time to provide adequate 
sewage and treatment facilities would be 
granted. He told Mrs. Thomas Payne, Mis- 
soula City Council member, that a mechani- 
cal sewage treatment plant does not smell 
if properly designed and operated but em- 
phasized that it has to be properly designed 
and operated. 

When queried in the interview about pol- 
lution of the Clark Fork River from the 
Waldorf-Hoerner Paper Products Co. pulp 
plant west of the city that caused concern 
for some time, Brinck stated that none was 
found in observations made during the sum- 
mer. 





Let’s Break Down the Age Barriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of my colleagues 
once again to the plight of so many 
older citizens in this country who find 
themselves too old to work but too young 
to retire. In an article in the February 
issue of Eagle, I have spelled out the 
facts. I have called this article “Let’s 
Break Down the Age Barriers.” I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Let’s BrEAK DOWN THE AGE BARRIERS—EAGLE 

SENATOR OFFERS SOLUTION TO PROBLEMS OF 

HIRING MEN OVER 40 


(By Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY) 


To see the widespread discrimination 
against older workers, you don’t have to look 
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any further than the “help wanted” section 
of most large city daily newspapers. 

“Prefer men under 35.” “21 to 40.” “Age 
25 to 45.” These are the barriers which too 
often face older men and women who must 
find a job. 

But the age limits in these advertisements 
tell only part of the story. The age barrier 
appears again in a less blatant form when 
the older job applicant turns up in an em- 
ployer’s personnel office. 

“Sorry, the job has been filled.” “Sorry, 
we are looking for someone a little younger.” 
“Sorry, we only hire temporary workers 
over 40.” 

Is it any wonder that discouragement, 
frustration, and hopelessness overcome the 
older jobseeker? It is bad enough to be out 
of work, worrying about food, rent, children, 
and health expenses. 

But even worse is the feeling, “No one 
wants me; I am too old to get’a job and too 
young to get a pension.” This is a terrible 
blow to any person’s self-respect. Without a 
job, a man feels loss of his status as a bread- 
winner in his family and in his community, 
plus a terrible loss of his dignity as a human 
being. 


By 1970 one-third of our population will 
be over 45 years of age. But older people will 
find it harder and harder to compete for jobs 
in the next 10 years. The high birth rates 
during and after World War II are going to 
bring a bumper crop of new young jobseekers 
into the labor force in the 1960's. Also, auto- 
mation and new technology may displace 
many workers now holding good jobs. 

In the past 10 years, relatively few young 
people entered the labor force, as a result of 
the low birth rate of the 1930’s. Therefore, 
employers needing more workers had to hire 
and retain older people in spite of their 
reluctance to do so. This will not be the 
case, however, in the 1960's. 

We cannot afford to waste any of our man- 
power. Our manpower—young and old—is 
our greatest resource in achieving prosperity 
at home and in meeting the challenge of 
Soviet competition abroad. The age bar- 
riers not only are wasteful, but have pro- 
found human and social consequences. 
Age discrimination may turn an able un- 
employed worker into a bitter, hopeless 
idler, a ripe victim for any demagogue’s 
propaganda. 

What is behind the reluctance to hire 
older workers? 


Some employers claim that older people 


“are less productive, too often sick or absent, 


unwilling to learn, prone to accidents, 
quick to “job hop,” or hard to get along 
with. Like most prejudices, these ideas 
simply cannot be substantiated. 


The facts show that older workers are as 
good as, or even better than, younger work- 
ers. This has been determined in studies by 
Government agencies, by universities, by 
labor unions, and by management groups. 
It is clear to me that age discrimination in 
employment stems from a few hasty gen- 
eralizations—not from a serious study of the 
facts. 

Employers often follow quick “rule of 
thumb” restrictions on hiring older workers. 
One frequently expressed concern is the 
added pension and welfare costs in hiring 
older workers. Because of this cost, younger 
workers—even those with a minimum of 
experience or training—are often hired in- 
stead of older men. 

Obviously, employers must take account 
of any added costs in hiring older workers. 
I believe we must remove such roadblocks 
which often cause employers to discriminate 
against older people. It is not fair that we 
should ask an individual employer to bear 
alone the additional expense of pensions, 
welfare funds, or special training when hir- 
ing older workers. These are costs which 
our whole society should bear—and should 
be willing to assume. 


ba 


+f 
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Let me give an example from a Labor De- 
partment study last year (1959) of the steel 
industry. An employer’s annual contribu- 
tion to the pension fund for a worker who is 
employed at the age of 30 comes to $120 a 
year. The pension fund contribution for a 
new worker aged 45 is $214 a year. 

You can bring this down to hourly costs. 
The steel company will be paying 6 cents 
an hour into the pension fund for the 30- 
year-old worker. For the 45-year-old 
worker, the steel company will pay almost 
11 cents an hour into the pension fund. 

So it is costing the steel company an extra 
5 cents an hour or almost $100 a year in pen- 
sion contributions to hire the older worker. 
I believe we must remove the temptation to 
discriminate against the older worker be- 
cause of this added cost. 

Therefore, I have introduced legislation to 
allow employers a tax credit to cover the 
added costs of hiring older workers. .My 
proposal is now before the Senate Finance 
Committee. A companion bill, sponsored by 
Congressman RoMAN C. PuctnskI, of Illinois, 
is also now before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

My tax credit bill would allow an employer 
to figure out how much he is paying for the 
additional costs of hiring older workers— 
above what it would cost him if he were to 
hire the youngest age group which could do 
similar work. Then the employer could 
write off this additional cost as a tax credit 
against his income tax. 

Suppose a firm hires two men for similar 
work—one aged 30 and the other aged 50. 
If pension contributions cost the firm $200 
a year more for the older worker than for the 
younger worker, the firm could treat the 
$200 as a tax credit and deduct the entire 
amount from its income tax for that year. 

This tax credit would be allowed for extra 
pension contributions, extra insurance 
premiums, extra training costs, and even 
extra medical and nursing staff needed 
where older people are employed. Any in- 
creased cost of doing business resulting from 
the employment of older people, above the 
expense of hiring younger people, would be 
treated as a tax credit. 

Therefore, an employer who is thinking 
about hiring older workers will not have to 
worry about the added costs which might 
normally be expected. I am convinced that 
this tax credit bill would encourage many 
more employers to hire middle-aged and 
older workers and would in the long run be 
of benefit not only to the workers and em- 
ployers but to the entire economy of our 
country. 

Of course, the employment problems of 
our older citizens will not be solved by any 
one approach. Age discrimination has many 
faces—and we must act on many levels. 
Readers of the Eagle magazine are familiar 
with the problem. The Eaglés’ campaign for 
Jobs After 40 is making wonderful progress 
in educating employers on the value of hir- 
ing older workers. Also the Eagles’ drive for 
legislation to outlaw discrimination based on 
age has speeded action by State legislatures 
to prohibit age discrimination in employ- 
ment by private industry. 

We have already a national responsibility, 
set forth in the Employment Act of 1946, to 
maintain full employment in our economy 
through all possible means.. 

This policy set by Congress has special 
meaning for older workers. When our econ- 
omy fails to grow, when it falls into even 
a mild recession, older workers looking for 
jobs are hit harder because they cannot com- 
pete on equal terms in a tight labor market. 
It is harder to conquer age prejudice in em- 
ployment when many younger people are 
also looking for work. 

If we are to provide opportunities for older 
workers seeking employment, we must ful- 
fill our national responsibility for full em- 
ployment through an expanding economy. 
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Recessions and depressions are bad enough— 


but a man who loses his job at the age of 
55 or 60 may not be able to find employ- 
ment even after prosperity finally rolls 
around. 

In spite of rising prosperity, we have per- 
sistent pockets of unemployment problems 
of older workers. 

Younger people who do not own their 
homes can pack up their possessions in a 
car and go across the country looking for 
work. But the older worker has a big in- 
vestment tied up in a house he cannot sell, 
and he has more family and community ties 
to keep him from moving away. 

Unless the community, the State, and 
Federal governments act together to bring 
in new industries, the valuable skills of 
these older workers will simply go to waste 
while they wait for the new industries and 
job opportunities that never come. I: be- 
lieve approval of the Area Redevelopment 
Act, which has passed the Senate, would 
help to bring new life and activity to these 
depressed areas with chronic unemployment 
problems and would be of particular help 
to older workers. 

Even when they have needed skills, older 
people must face the fact that most large 
firms promote from within and do not want 
elderly beginners. They must spend more 
time visiting smaller firms, trudging around 
to more employment offices, to more poten- 
tial employers than younger job applicants 
do. 

We must face the fact that it is not easy 
for older people to find a job. We must give 
them extra guidance and placement services. 
And we should make sure that our systems 
of unemployment compensation do not 
leave them high and dry just when they 
need help most. In many States, unem- 
ployment compensation is grossly inade- 
quate and far too short in duration. We 
must set up minimum Federal standards of 
unemployment compensation and provide 
special employment services to make sure 
that these people get the help they need and 
get it as soon as they need it. 

It is heartening to see growing activity 
by public and private organizations to help 
older workers find jobs. More and more, 
both labor unions and management are be- 
coming aware of the problems, the needs, 
and the abilities of older workers. 

But we must set forth a national policy 
against discrimination because of age. I 
have joined in sponsoring legislation to pro- 
hibit age discrimination by private firms 
working on contracts with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This is a first step toward a 
sound national policy to break down the 
tragic, wasteful, and needless barriers of 
prejudice and discrimination. 

This policy will reflect the wisdom and 
compassion of the American people in 
bringing new hope to those who now are 
unable to find employment—not because of 
lack of ability, but simply because of their 
age. 





Mikoyan’s Trojan Horse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. . PUCINSKI. .Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call attention to an edi- 
torial which appeared this morning, 
February 16, in the Chicago Sun Times. 
I am indeed very happy to see respon- 
sible newspapers calling attention to the 
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tragic situation which is developing in 
Cuba, only 90 miles from Miami. 


The more I see Deputy Prime Minister 


Mikoyan’s nefarious work in countries 
like Cuba, the more I am convinced that 
my warning before this very body that 
the United States is indeed making a 
tragic mistake by dignifying these Com- 


munist leaders with invitations to this. 


country was sound and prophetic. The 


editorial follows: 
MIKOYAN’S TROJAN Horse 


Vodka glasses must be clinking in the 
Kremlin over Deputy Prime Minister Mi- 
koyan’s slick trick in Cuba, Unfortunately, 
the self-congratulations are well justified. 
By binding Cuba to Russia in a long-term 
pact providing for extensive purchases of 
Cuban sugar and $100 million worth of 
credit for Cuba’s depressed economy, Mikoyan 
has materially strengthened Russia’s eco- 
nomic and ideological pipelines into the 
hemisphere. 

Where do we go from here? Condemn 
Prime Minister Castro as an ingrate? He 
would snicker, Embargo U.S. purchases of 
Cuban sugar? Russia would increase its own 


purchases. Sit back and wait for Castro 


or the Cuban people to come to their senses? 
It could be a long, long wait. For the mo- 
ment, at least, we seem to have Castro right 
where he wants us. 





Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in fur- 
ther recognition of the 42d anniversary 
of Lithuanian independence, I include 
under a previous permission a group of 
resolutions unanimously adopted on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1960, by the Lithuanian-Amer- 
icans of Linden, N.J., under the auspices 
of the Linden branch of the Lithuanian- 
American Council. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED ON FEB- 
RUARY 7, 1960, BY THE LITHUANIAN-AMERI- 
CANS OF LINDEN, N.J., GATHERED UNDER AUS- 
PICES OF LITHUANIAN-AMERICAN COUNCIL, 
LINDEN BRANCH, FOR COMMEMORATION OF 
THE 42D ANNIVERSARY OF THE DECLARATION 
or LITHUANIA’S INDEPENDENCE 


Whereas February 16, 1960, marks the 42d 
anniversary of the declaration of Lithuania 
as a free and independent Republic; and 

Whereas in 1940, Soviet Russia, in viola- 
tion of solemn treaties and declarations, did 
forcibly occupy Lithuania, and in 1944, fol- 
lowing defeat of the German Eastern front 
armies, did again occupy Lithuanian territory 
in complete disregard of wartime policies and 
obligations under the Atlantic Charter and 
the Charter of the United Nations, to which 
Soviet Russia is a consignatory with other 
allied nations; and 

Whereas international communism, by un- 
precedented and unorthodox methods has in- 
filtrated into adjacent areas of the free world, 
using any deceit or stratagem to further its 
subversive attacks upon every institution of 
free society, including education, art, press, 
labor, agriculture, industry, and government; 
and 

Whereas Soviet Russia proclaims peaceful 
intentions yet meanwhile asserting that the 
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future of mankind will be determined by 
scientific achievement and the development 
of new and terrible weapons of war; and 

Whereas the people of Lithuania have 
bravely resisted all Soviet efforts to convert 
them to the Communist way of life: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, This meeting express gratitude 
to the U.S. Government which has never 
recognized the purported annexation of 
Lithuania by Soviet Russia, and has consist- 
ently demonstrated a favorable attitude to- 
ward Lithuania’s independence, and for al- 
lowing many refugees to find new homes in 
this country; and be it further 

Resolved, This meeting respectfully recom- 
mend to our U.S. Government to abstain 
from entering into any discussions or agree- 
ments which would in any way recognize 
Lithuania’s illegal occupation by Soviet Rus- 
sia; and be it further 

Resolved, This meeting respectfully urges 
the U.S, Government refrain from any formal 
agreement with the Soviet Union until the 
latter agrees to restore Lithuania’s freedom 
and sovereign right; and 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, His Excellency Dwight D. Eisenhower; 
to the Secretary of State, the Honorable 
Christian Herter; to the U.S. permanent rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, the Hon- 
orable Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.; to the US. 
Senators of New Jersey, the Honorable Clif- 
ford P. Case and the the Honorable Harrison 
A. Williams; to the Representative of the 
Sixth Congressional District of New Jersey, 
the Honorable Florence P. Dwyer; and to the 
Governor of the State of New Jersey, the 
Honorable Robert B. Meyner. 

JouN LIUDVINAITIS, 
President. 
Vuiapas TuRsA, 
Secretary. 





Production and Conservation of Coal in 
the United States Through Research 


and Development 
SPEECH 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with my colleagues in compliment- 
ing the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular af- 
fairs Mr. ASPINALL, and the others who 
have worked so hard to bring this legis- 
lation to the floor of the House. As one 
who comes from a coal-producing area 
where we have a high rate of unemploy- 
ment I can vouch for the fact that there 
is certainly need for additional coal re- 
search to establish new markets. 

In three counties of my congressional 
district of southern Illinois, we have 
7,000 less coal mining jobs today than 
we did 10 years ago. This had been 
brought about by mechanization and 
mine closures. Great hardship has been 
experienced by our people. Thousands 
have been forced to leave their homes 
and loved ones to seek employment else- 
where. 

High freight rates and the foreign 
importation of residual oil have added 
to our loss of coal markets. 

I had hoped that we could secure 
legislation setting up an independent 
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coal research commission but the Presi- 
dent would not approve therefore the 
bill before us today seems to be our 
only chance of getting on with an im- 
portant job that is long overdue. It 
is my sincere hope that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior realizes the very 
serious need for this program and will 
exert every effort to implement it with- 
out delay. We need new coal markets. 
Mr. Speaker, we need new jobs. Let us 
hope this legislation will do both. 





Eulogy to Franklin Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
© 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
January 30, I had the pleasure of at- 
tending the annual Roosevelt memorial 
dinner in Indianapolis. At that time, I 
was most impressed by the eulogy on 
the late and beloved President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt given by my friend, Mr. 
John J. Dillon. Mr. Dillon is one of the 
outstanding leaders of the Indiana 
Young Democrats. His splendid message 
was well received. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
eulogy be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EULOGY TO FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT JANUARY 30, 
1960 


(By John J. Dillon) 


Mr. Toastmaster, Reverend Clergy, Senator 
Humphrey, Senator Hartke, Mayor Boswell, 
militant Democrats, young and old, “his life 
must be regai led as one of the commanding 
events in human destiny,” said Winston 
Churchill, who himself history will regard 
as the only true contemporary of the man 
we honor this evening. It doesn't seem pos- 
sible that 15 years have elapsed since the 
32d President of the United States passed 
to his eternal reward. 

It is commendable that the Young Demo- 
crats in this community each year have fost- 
ered a custom of honoring the man who had 
“a rendezvous with destiny.” This is the 
seventh annual memorial dinner at which 
a few moments have been sét aside to give 
warm and continuous praise to the greatest 
leader our beloved Nation and Democratic 
Party ever has had. 

The Democratic Convention of 1932 in 
Chicago was deadlocked, with numerous 
candidates and stifling heat, when William 
G. McAdoo of California obtained the fioor 
and shouted, “California came here to nomi- 
nate a President of the United States. She 
did not come here to deadlock the conven- 
tion * * * California, 44 votes for Roose- 
velt.”. Mr. McAdoo spoke the truth because 
these delegates nominated the man who was 
to be four times President of the United 
States. 

All the country watched this convention 
with intense interest, because the country 
was immersed in the most devastating de- 
pression of all time. That the Democratic 
nominee would be elected President was a 
foregone conclusion, because, as one colum- 
nist so aptly paraphrased, “Hoover fiddled 
while the United States burned.” 
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The delegates to the 1932 convention dis- 
charged their duties admirably. They chose 
a nominee completely equipped to lead the 
country out of the morass it was in, 

He displayed an early interest in govern- 
ment. Born an aristocrat, he was educated 
at Groton, Harvard and Columbia University 
School of Law, but still he was in spirit and 
in reality a man of the people. It was while 
practicing law he was elected New York 
State senator from Duchess County by virtue 
of a house to house campaign in a tradi- 
tionally Republican stronghold. 

Having observed this young man’s activity 
in New York, Secretary of the Navy Josephus 
Daniels, during President Wilson’s adminis- 
tration, appointed him Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy after he had reached but 30 
years of age. This was firsthand experience 
in the formidable task of preparing the 
United States for war and then in coping 
with the actual demands of a global conflict. 

It was quite by accident that he was 
nominated at the 1920 Democratic Conven- 
tion as a vice presidential running mate to 
James M. Cox. Governor Samuel Ralston of 
Indiana was instrumental in nominating the 
man who went to California only as a spec- 
tator. After their nomination, he and Mr. 
Cox journeyed to Washington to see an ailing 
and failing Woodrow Wilson. Both pledged 
themselves to the policies of the Wilson ad- 
ministration and to the League of Nations. 
It was more than 20 years before their 
promises could be kept. It wasn’t until the 
second ronfiagration that he could convince 
the isolationist Republicans that the coun- 
tries of the world should band together to 
try to attain lasting peace under the United 
Nations charter. It’s interesting to note 
that, now that our opposition feels the tenor 
of the people, as he did long ago, they con- 
tinually cry “peace and prosperity.” 

Today none of us thinks of this electrify- 
ing personality as a man who reached middle 
age a hopeless cripple. It was shortly after 
his campaign for Vice President, while vaca- 
tioning with his family at Campobello, that 
he was stricken with infantile paralysis. 
He turned this plague into a living monu- 
ment through his work with the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. Through 
the nickels and dimes of children was de- 
veloped the polio vaccine which today is 
looked upon as a Godsend by all of us who 
have little children. 

It’s understandable, isn’t it, that each of 
the four times he was inaugurated as Presi- 
dent, this deeply religious man took his oath 
of office on an old Dutch family Bible opened 
to the 13th chapter, 13th verse, of First 
Corinthians, “And now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three; but the greatest of these 
is charity.” He was truly a charitable man. 
Even those interests who passionately hated 
him could not deny this. 

As in his candidacy for Vice President, he 
received the 1928 nomination for Governor 
of New York quite unexpectedly. Advised 
by his doctors he might regain the use of his 
legs, he went to Warm Springs, Ga., for 
treatment. Told that to give up this treat- 
ment might defeat a cure, he informed Al 
Smith he would not under any circumstance 
be a candidate. Nevertheless, the Happy 
Warrior and his followers nominated him 
and he didn’t know he was nominated until 
the day after the convention. In the face 
of nationwide Democratic defeat, he carried 
New York with an overwhelming majority. 

Recognizing that he was needed by the 
country, a well planned effort to secure the 
Democratic nomination for President was led 
by such men as Jim Farley, Ed Flynn, Frank 
Walker, Joe Guffey, and Vincent Dailey. 
Some of you here tonight may remember the 
start of this campaign when Roosevelt spoke 
at the Conference of Governors at French 
Lick, Ind., in June 1931. 

All the country watched with fascinated 
anticipation as the candidate for President 
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boarded a plane at Albany and flew cross 
country to accept the nomination. 

The “Golden Voice’ was never more elo- 
quent than when accepting. He said, “I 
pledge you, I pledge myself, to a New Deal 
for the American people. Let us all assem- 
bled constitute ourselves prophets of a new 
order of competence and courage. This is 
more than a political campaign; it is a call 
to arms. Give me your help, not to win 
votes alone but to win in this crusade to 
restore America to its own people.” 

He kept his pledge immediately upon as- 
suming office. Never had official Washington 
seen such activity as the first hundred days 
of his administration. He made 10 im- 
portant speeches, sent 15 messages to Con- 
gress and sponsored 15 major pieces of leg- 
islation. This was the start of the Presi- 
dential career that led us out of the depths 
of depression. 

He gave us social security. It’s paradoxical 
that when the Republican chairman of 
Indiana, during the 1959 campaign, said so- 
cial security should be torn out by the roots, 
he was summarily thrown out of his party’s 
leadership. This is a far different attitude 
from that which the opposition party had 
during the thirties. You see, President 
Roosevelt forced the Republicans to assume 
some social conscience. 


The people rewarded him by returning him 
to office, as he would have said, again and 
again and again. Even the austere and dis- 
tinguished Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, said with 
a twinkle in his eye 'when swearing him in 
for the third time, ‘Mr. President, this is 
getting to be a nabit.” 

We had all just about concluded that 
“happy days’ were really here again when 
“that day which will live in infamy,” De- 
cember 7, 1941, was upon us. By almost su- 
perhuman effort, he led us through the most 
awful war the world ever experienced. But 
this war and the rigors of office were to 
demand from him that last full measure 
of devotion. It seemed to me, as a young GI, 
that there was’a tremor at the bedrock foun- 
dation of our Government on that fatal day. 
The Commander in Chief of my whole gen- 
eration had left this “vale of tears.” 

For an entire week commercials were 
omitted from our radios, and memorials to 
“that man” were given instead. Yet today, 
500,000 people a year visit his Hyde Park 
home on the Hudson. 

As a brilliant young Democrat, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Oklahoma, has said of 
him in a moving tribute, “He stood taller 
in a wheelchair than most men stand on 
two good legs,” 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt will be for 
every coming generation of young Democrats 
the shining ideal of all that is new and 
fresh in Government. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt will be transformed during our 
lifetime to a towering legendary figure. 

Thank you. 





Navy’s Polaris Can Give the Russians 
Something To Worry About by Way 
of a Missile Gap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 
Mr.STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 


frequently in recent weeks spoken out 
about the tremendous potentialities of 
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the Navy’s Polaris missile submarine, and 
its relevance to the current debate on 
national defense that is raging in this 
country. 

Nothing that I have read recently has 
pointed up the tremendous capacity of 
this weapon so graphically as has a re- 
port in the current February 22 issue of 
U.S. News & World Report, based on 
testimony of Adm. Arleigh Burke before 
a committee of the other body. On the 
basis of this testimony our effective de- 
velopment of Polaris can give the Rus- 
sians a missile gap of their own to worry 
about. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the article: 

Ir’s Russta’s TurN To Worry ABOUT THE 
MIssILE GaP 


(The missile gap everbody is talking about 
really spells trouble for Russia. That’s the 
meaning of top military information just 
put before Congress. The United States has 
a whole arsenal of weapons in being and on 
the way—fast. Missile batteries are now in 
place, zeroed in on Russia. The versatile 
Polaris is almost ready. There will be 32 of 
them aboard two submarines at sea before 
this year is out. Movable missiles, riding 
rails and highways, will be another US. de- 
fense. There is scant comfort for Russia in 
the 1960 standings in the missile race.) 

Maybe you're worried by the missile gap 
about which there is so much talk. Soviet 
Russia conceivably in 1962 may have 300 
missiles that can plaster the United States 
while the United States will not have so 
many of equal 6,000-mile range. 

Highly significant testimony given on Feb- 
ruary 9 puts a new face on that supposed 
gap. This testimony of Adm. Arleigh Burke, 
Chief of Naval Operations, has iargely gone 
unnoticed. 

On that day, Admiral Burke revealed to 
Congress: 

The Polaris missile, developed by the 
United States, is perfected, and by autumn 
will be ready for use: During this year, 32 
of these missiles will be aboard two nuclear 
submarines, ready to be fired in anger. 
These missiles are powered by solid fuel, can 
be fired under water. Their range of 1,200 
miles can reach any important part of Rus- 
Sla. 

The Polaris can be made in quantity. Its 
cost is relatively low—$1.5 million per mis- 
sile. It can be mounted on railroad cars in 
Germany—movable bases largely invulnera- 
ble to destruction by missiles fired from Rus- 
sia. It can be mounted on trucks. It can 
be mounted on innocent-looking freighters 
at sea. It can be mounted on naval cruisers. 

Each missile could blow up a Soviet city. 
By 1961 there can be hundreds of these 
Polaris missiles. Russia has no comparable 
missile. She has no atom-powered sub- 
marine. 

Other testimony of Admiral Burke in- 
dicated: Soviet Russia does have ballistic 
missiles that can be fired from submarines. 
Soviet threats, however, have centered on 
long-range missiles. Yet Russia in 1960 will 
have no more than a few’ dozen such mis- 
siles, compared with 32 Polaris missiles 
alone that can hit Russia. Thor missiles, 
liquid-fueled and mounted in Britain by 
United States, also can hit Russia. And 
they now are in place, ready for firing in 
substantial numbers. Jupiters will be 
operational in Europe soon. 

If any shivering is to be done, official 
testimony now suggests, it should be done 
by Soviet Russia, not by United States. 

MINUTEMAN SPEEDUP 

There are other disclosures, also given 
little notice, which suggest that it is Soviet 
Russia that is.on the short end of any 
missile gap, when all forces are considered. 
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Congress learned on February 10 that it 
would be asked to provide $1 billion 
to raise the clearance under bridges on main 
U.S. highways. On February 11 a report 
told that the Minuteman missile may be 
operational in 1962, instead of 1963. The 
Minuteman is a long-range Polaris, and will 
be able to hit Russia from bases in the 
United States. Also a solid-fuel missile, it 
can be mounted on trucks or railroad cars— 
movable b d will require higher 
clearance under bridges than now available. 

It was Admiral Burke’s testimony of 
February 9, however, that put a new light on 
U.S. power to destroy Soviet Russia. 

From one exchange came this information: 

Senator JoHn STENNIS, Democrat, of Mis- 
sissippi: “You said in a very few months 
you would have the Polaris submarines op- 
operational?” 

Admiral Burke: “We will have one oper- 
ational in the fall, sir, and we will have a 
total of two this year.”’ 

Senator Srennis: “When you say in a very 
few months you will have the Polaris sub- 
marine operational, to my mind that carries 
the idea—and I believe it does to the average 
American—that is saying we will be ready 
to hit them?” 

Admiral Burke: “That is correct.” 

Senator Stennis: “In war?’ 

Admiral Burke: “That is exactly what I 
mean.” 

Senator Stennis: “We have a memoran- 
dum here that last year the Secretary of 
Defense made the statement that one Polaris 
submarine carries as much destructive power 
as all the bombs dropped by both sides dur- 
ing World War II.” 4 

Admiral Burke: “Yes, sir. This missile— 
warhead—will be many times the size of the 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima. It is not a 
small one.” 

The range of the Polaris missile came into 
question: 

Edwin L. Weis] (special counsel): “What 
percentage, what parts of Russia on the map 
could you hit with the Polaris submarine?” 

Admiral Burke: “With the missile you will 
hit anything within—you can figure it out 
on a 1,200-mile radius.” 

Mr. Weisl: “Can you hit behind their Ural 
Mountains?” 

Admiral Burke: “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Weisl: “You could?” 

Admiral Burke: “Yes, sir.”: 

The admiral testified that on nuclear-pow- 
ered submarines alone there will be a total 
of 32 operational Polaris missiles by the end 
of 1960, with 80 by the end of 1961 and 128 
by the end of 1962. These will be in addi- 
tion to liquid-fueled Thor missiles already 
operational in Europe and to be operational 
in increasing numbers in years just ahead. 
They also will be in addition to Jong-range 
Atlas and Titan missiles now based or to be 
based in the United States. 

Soviet Russia, in other words, already is 
looking down the barrel of a loaded missile 
gun. 

MISSILES ON TRAINS 


Other missile vehicles soon will be in the 
process of being loaded as well. 

A whole new class of these missile vehicles 
was revealed by the testimony of Admiral 
Burke. Questions were raised about using 
the Polaris missile on railroad cars, on cruis- 
ers, and on ordinary freighters. 

From railroad cars in Europe, Polaris mis- 
siles could cover key industrial areas of 
Western Russia. 

Admiral Burke had this to say: 

“We in the United States publish before 
the missile sites are ever built exactly where 
they are. So they know where our targets 
are. So missiles on railroad trains are valu- 
able, because they can be moved from one 
site, from one firing site to another.” 

Senator STENNIs: “You think it is practi- 
cal, then, to put them on. moving railway 
cars or on moving submarines and on mov- 
ing surface ships? Is that right?” 
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Admiral Burke: “I don’t think it is 
planned to fire the missiles on a moving rail- 
road car. I think what they propose to do is 
to move it from one place to another.” 

Senator Srennis: “I mean, move them 
around on railway cars. Now would you 
want to go further into this—putting the 
missile on the surface ships?” 

Admiral Burke: “Surface ships are on nor- 
mal routine duties anyway. There will be a 
considerable proportion of them deployed. 
They are there.” 

How widely the Polaris missiles now can 
be deployed in this way is indicated in the 
admiral’s testimony, too. He said: 

“We have 18 heavy cruisers that could be 
s0 equipped, and about half a dozen light 
cruisers. * * * In addition, if it were an 
emergency and we wanted to do it, you 
could equip merchant-ship types with the 
Polaris. 

“*® * * You could probably put a couple of 
dozen Polaris missiles on a merchant-type 
ship, and the rest of the equipment, so they 
could be used.” 

Figuring 16 missiles per vessel, that would 
provide a mobile arsenal of 384 Polaris mis- 
siles aboard cruisers, plus hundreds more 
aboard merchant freighters, compared with 
the 300 missiles with range enough to reach 
the United States which Russia is supposed 
to get, conceivably in 1962. 

Russia, lacking oversea bases, must rely 
on these intercontinental ballistic missiles 
in order to reach this country, unless a So- 
viet version of the seagoing Polaris is de- 
veloped. 

On that question, there is this testimony— 

Senator THomas E. MarTIn, Republican, 
of Iowa: “Do the Russians have the equiva- 
lent of our Polaris missile at this time?” 

Admiral Burke: “No, sir. We estimate that 
they have a missile which is probably a much 
shorter range missile than our Polaris, but 
we think that they do have a ballistic missile 
which can be put aboard submarines, sir.” 

Suppose Russia, without Polaris-type mis- 
siles available, launched a massive attack 
by 6,000-mile ICBM’s. Could she catch the 
United States by surprise and wipe out all 
retaliatory bases in this country? 

Admiral Burke says not. His reason: “It 
is nearly impossible for us to get even one 
missile fired at-a specific time, so getting 150 
or 200 missiles fired all simultaneously to 
arrive at all places simultaneously is a tre- 
mendous number.” 

Any such attack, the admiral insists, 
could not be accomplished all at once, so 
that some retaliatory forces would have time 
to take off for counterattack against Soviet 
Russia. 

FROM NOW TO 1963 

How much retaliatory capability will the 
United States have in the years between 
now and 1963, in the form of missiles able to 
reach Soviet Russia? The new testimony 
pPovides these answers— 

In long-range ICBM’s—Atlas and Titan— 
there are several in operational status at 
Vandenberg Air Force Base, Calif., at this 
time, with more to be added at Warren AFB 
in Wyoming in April. Production plans re- 
cently have been increased, with 130 Atlas 
and 140 Titan missiles now on order—for a 
total of 270 long-range missiles to be built 
before the Minuteman takes over as the 
prime missile by 1963. 

In medium-range missiles—Thor and Jupi- 
ter—plans now call for 120 to Be based in 
Western Europe within range of key targets 
inside Russia. The first of these interme- 
diate-range ballistic missiles are in place 
now in Britain. Soon there will be five 
squadrons based there, plus two more in 
Italy, another in Turkey. 
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SHIPS AND TRAINS? 


Polaris is in addition to these 390 big mis- 
siles on station. The plan now is to build 
128 by the end of 1962 for use in subma- 
rines alone, with more to be turned out dur- 
ing this period if plans are approved for put- 
ting them on surface ships and European 
railroad cars. 

That’s a minimum of 518 effective re- 
taliation missiles, each equipped with a nu- 
clear bomb, all able to reach targets inside 
Russia, all to be in U.S. hands by the end of 
1962, on the basis of official testimony. 


MOVING TARGETS 


By 1963 or sooner, Minuteman solid-fuel 
ICBM’s will be added to this arsenal in 
quantity, based in large part on mobile mis- 
sile trains. Each of these trains, consisting 
of a special car for the missile and others for 
the crew and launching equipment, will be 
traveling around the U.S. countryside so as 
not to provide a fixed target for enemy mis- 
siles. 

At the same time, Polaris submarines will 
be roaming the high seas, invulnerable to 
long-range ballistic attack for the same 
reason. And a large portion of Strategic Air 
Command bombers will have a capability of 
being on continuous, armed, airborne alert. 
A good share of the Nation’s retaliatory 
force, as a result, will be constantly on the 
move as @ guarantee against being wiped out 
in a surprise attack. 

It is the 1,200-mile Polaris, which can be 
produced much faster than the bigger, 
longer-ranged Atlas, that is being counted 
on to provide much of this country’s strike- 
back power in the years immediately ahead. 
Hundreds can be turned out in a hurry if 
the Soviet steps up its missile output to 
dangerous levels. 

With the final test of Polaris still ahead, 
how sure is the Navy that it will work? Ad- 
miral Burke comments: 

“We have tested this missile. We have 
fired this missile from various types of 
launchers, We have fired the missile body 
from underwater, so that we know what it 
will do. We have tested the tubes. We have 
tested the warhead. We have tested all the 
components.” 

Later he commented: 

“We anticipate no difficulty whatever. It 
is just a question of putting the systems to- 
gether now, which will take a couple more 
months.” 

These are the reasons, now coming to light 
in testimony by high-ranking defense plan- 
ners, why talk of a missile gap seems to be 
stirring no great concern among the top 
officials. 

Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, summed it up while 
testifying before Congress on February 9, in 
this way: 

“On the basis of all the information avail- 
able to me, and in view of the mission and 
locations of our retaliatory-weapons systems, 
I just do not believe than any nation pos- 
sesses the ability today or in the foreseeable 
future to attack us or destroy us without re- 
ceiving unacceptable damage in return.” 





Summary of H.R. 4700 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16,1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, as a re- 
sult of the many inquiries I have had 
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regarding the various provisions of my 
bill, H.R. 4700, providing insurance 
against the costs of hospital, nursing 
home, and surgical service for persons 
eligible for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits, I include as a part of my 
remarks a summary of the provisions of 
H.R. 4700 and I invite the attention of 
our colleagues to this very humane and 
worthwhile measure. 

The summary follows: 
SUMMARY OF PROPOSED HEALTH BENEFITS 

UNDER OLD-AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE 

AS PROVIDED FOR IN H.R. 4700 2 


1. THE PROPOSAL 


To amend old-age and survivors insurance 
so as to provide insurance against the cost 
of hospital, nursing home, and surgical 
services to all those eligible for old-age and 
survivors benefits or who would be eligible if 
they applied. 

2. ITS PURPOSE 


As people grow old, they need more medi- 
cal care but usually have less money to 
meet its rising cost. Most of them cannot 
get adequate protection through private in- 
surance, and a severe disability may mean 
financial disaster. 

Individual health insurance policies are 
expensive;. they usually exclude a preexist- 
ing condition; they may be refused or can< 
celled. Group insurance also is unavailable 
to most retired persons and aged widows 
since they have no employment connection 
such as normally is réquired. 

Young widows ane children similarly have 
low incomes and little opportunity to ob- 
tain private insurance. 

Many hospitals have constant and serious 
financial difficulties because they have to 
provide free service to these people. Private 
charities and public assistance agencies fre- 
quently pay for such hospital care or help 
make up hospital deficits. 

The proposal would transfer to the self- 
supporting insurance system a financial 
burden which now falls on individuals and 
private charities, and on public assistance 
financed by taxpayers. Thus it would work 
in the direction preferred by Congress. 

Fifteen million persons would be eligible 
in 1960. 

3. THE BENEFITS 


(a) Hospital and nursing home services: 
Each eligible person would be insured 
against the cost of hospital care, including 
a semiprivate room and all the hospital 
services, medical care, drugs and appliances 
which the hospital customarily furnishes its 
bed patients. The insurance ‘system would 
not pay the attending doctor’s bills, except 
for surgical services. 

Skilled nursing home services would be 
covered if the patient is transferred to the 
nursing home from the hospital and if the 
services are for the same condition or one 
arising from that for which he received hos- 
pital care. The care in the nursing home 
could be extended so that up to 120 days of 
combined care would be provided in a 12- 
month period but only 60 days could be 
hospital care. 

(b) Surgical services: The insurance sys- 
tem would pay the cost of surgical services 
provided in a hospital, or in case of an 
emergency or for minor surgery, in the out- 
patient department of a hospital or in a 
doctor’s office. Any individual may freely 
select the surgeon of his choice provided the 
surgon has attained specified professional 
recognition (subsec. (c)(2)), except in 
cases of emergency or where the require- 
ment of such certification is not practical. 
The cost of oral surgery by a dentist in a 
hospital would be covered, 
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(c) Procedures for insured persons: The 
insurance procedures would be like those 
already developed for patients covered by 
private insurance plans that provide service 
benefits. 

A person eligible for hospital or nursing 
home insurance would, as at present be ad- 
mitted to such an institution on his physi- 
cian’s referral. The patient could receive 
insured services from any qualified practi- 
tioner or institution which has agreed to 
participate and to be paid for services in- 
sured under the plan. In emergency situa- 
tions, referral or prior agreement could be 
waived. 

4. ADMINISTRATION 


The program is to be administered by the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The OASI system would 
use its existing recordkeeping system~ to 
certify eligibility, to issue insurance cards, 
and the like. For aged beneficiaries, this 
would mean paid-up hospital and surgical 
insurance for life. 

Any qualified provider of services would 
have the right to participate. Payments 
could be made at such rates as are provided 
in each agreement, covering the actual costs 
incurred, or on some other mutually agreed 
basis. Widely used patterns for determining 
rates have been developed under Govern- 
ment and private programs. 

The agreements are to stipulate that the 
payment at the agreed rates shall consti- 
tute full payment for the contracted serv- 
ices; the patient may not be billed for addi- 
tional sums for the contracted services. 
Agreements of this type are now in effect 
under the Federal program for medical care 
for dependents of members of the Armed 
Forces. 

The Secretary could make agreements 
directly with providers of services or with 
their authorized representatives. Group 
practice prepayment plans would be in- 
cluded. 

The Secretary shall prescribe regulations 
and establish an Advisory Council. He may 
utilize the services of private nonprofit or- 
ganizations to the extent that he determines 
that their utilization will contribute to effec- 
ive and economical administration. 


5, SPECIAL SAFEGUARD 


Nothing in the bill shall be construed to 
give the Secretary or administering agencies 
authority over the internal management of 
participating institutions or over the practice 
of medicine or the manner in which medical 
services are provided. 

6. EXCLUSIONS 


Persons eligible for permanent and dis- 
ability benefits are not included. The pro- 
posal does not apply to costs incurred in 
Federal hospitals, or in tuberculosis or mental 
institutions, or in other countries. It does 
not cover all types of nursing homes or apply 
to institutions that provide primarily domi- 
ciliary care. It does not apply to workmen’s 
compensation cases unless arrangements are 
made to reimburse the insurance system. It 
does not include elective surgery, or non- 
surgical medical services except those cus- 
tomarily furnished by hospitals as an essen- 
tial part of hospital care for bed patients. 

7. FINANCING 

The bill would increase contribution rates 
of employers and employees by one-fourth 
percent each and of the self-employed by 
three-eighths percent. The health benefits 
would cause about half of the additions to 
total cost which would be met in these ways. 

8, RELATION TO PRIVATE INSURANCE 

The benefits would start 12 months after 
enactment. This would give time for adapt- 
ing private insurance arrangements so that 
they supplement rather than duplicate the 
new benefits. 
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Daily News Joins in Support of Unification 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, as the 
sponsor of a bill, H.R. 9874, to provide 
our country with a more efficient defense 
establishment by real unification of the 
armed services, I was happy to read the 
editorial, “Dollars and Defense,” in last 
night’s Washington Daily News. 

I recommend that every Member of 
this body read the News editorial, which 
I am happy to place in the Recorp under 
unanimous consent. 

Says the News: “There must be one 
military service, instead of three,” and 
in this sentiment I concur most heartily. 

Only by true unification, by sweeping 
away the layers on layers- of assistant 
secretaries and organizing the Depart- 
ment of Defense on a functional basis, 
can we provide the best defense for our 
country. By the same _ unification 
process we could make possible the sav- 
ings of billions of dollars a year for our 
taxpayers. 

Following is the editorial in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of February 15, 1960: 

DOLLARS AND DEFENSE 


With all the angry political debate over 
the state of the country’s defenses, it is diffi- 
cult, to say the least, to know just how we 
stand. 

Confusion is confounded by suspicion that 
representatives of the high military com- 
mand tend to view the problem largely 
through the eyes of their own branches of 
the service. The, airmen want more super- 
sonic planes and airborne alerts, the sailors 
more Polaris-carrying submarines, and the 
soldiers more power to fight “brush-fire”’ 
wars. 

Out of this the impression strengthens 
that there must be one military service, 
instead of three—one uniform, one basic 
system of officer training, one source of 
promotion, one single devotion to national 
security without regard to the cut of the 
uniform of the man with the gun. 

One need not impugn the motives of the 
advocates of the various services. Their 
viewpoints are the products of their differ- 
ent training and tradition, starting at an 
impressionable age in the military academies. 
However, though their attitude is honest, it 
is narrow; it has got to be changed. 

Interservice rivalries have cost us billions 
in duplicated military equipment. More 
billions will not protect us adequately if the 
system is basically unsound. 

This bears on a misconception, nourished 
daily by the alarms of politicians seeking 
election and some of the military seeking 
appropriations. It is that, if we just spend 
enough money, we will have and hold the 
necessary edge over the Russians. Despite 
our experiences all around the world, which 
should disillusion us, our faith in the magic 
of the dollar remains unshattered, appar- 
ently. It is a dangerous illusion. 

From the walls of Jericho to the maginot 
line, history provides ample evidence that 
defenses—however costly—which produce 
complacency are easy targets for an enemy 
rich in imagination, even though poor 
in resources. And the Russians are poor in 
neither. 
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Not necessarily more money, but money 
more wisely spent, is what we need. And 
more assurance that our antipathetic mili- 
tary services are more interested in defense 


against Communist aggression, and less in- 
terested in defense against each other. 





The Law of Diminishing Returns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, I have been 
unusually alert for newspaper accounts, 
constituent letters and statements of 
business firms reporting the repercus- 
sions on business of the postal rate in- 
creases which were authorized in Pub- 
lic Law 85-426. 

sAn article in the January 6, 1960, 
issue of- the Greenfield, Ohio, Daily 
Times, has recently come to my atten- 
tion, I believe every Member of the 
House of Representatives will be filled 
with apprehension when the implica- 
tidns of this news release are pondered. 

The sharp decline in postal receipts in 
1959 over 1958 in the Greenfield Post 
Office, as reported by Postmaster J. Paul 
Witt, is not the kind of figure that indi- 
cates progress and prosperity. The re- 
port singles out the increase in bulk 
third“class postal rates as the greatest 
factor contributing to the shocking drop 
in receipts. Decreased employment in 
local industry is also reflected in the 
Statistics released to the Greenfield 
Daily Times. 

In reading this story one cannot help 
asking himself if the present postal rates 
are not already bringing in to force the 
law of diminishing returns. 

The article follows: 

POSTAL BUSINESS NOSEDIVES IN 1959 

Greenfield Post Office had business receipts 
totaling $329,006.24 during calendar 1959, a 
sharp decline from the office’s all-time record 
high of $505,693.54 in 1958. 

The annual summary report was prepared 
by Postmaster J. Paul Watt and was made 
public today. 

The dropoff of receipts—$176,687.30—was 
attributed largely to the reduction of circular 
mailing by Wilknit Hosiery Co., Inc., particu- 
larly since bulk postage rates were increased 
last July. 

The overall rate increases also contributed 
to the decline in business. 

The year 1959 also brought some reduction 
in the volume of mail dispatched by the 
Greenfield Printing & Publishing Co. 

On the other hand, the American Pad & 
Textile Co. increased its parcel post mailing. 

The 1959 figure of $329,006.24 was the 1 
est registered by the office since 1955 when 
business amounted to $303,712.48. 

Figures for other recent years include: 
1957, $454,276.09; 1956, $394,039.01; 1954, 
$356,844.50. 

The postage rate increases are continuing. 
Rates went up in some mail categories on 
January 1, and another one-half cent hike 
in bulk rates is scheduled for this July 1. 

As nearly as the business year can be di- 
vided into quarters in the fiscal system now 
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employed by the Post Office Department, the 
quarterly receipts during 1959 were: $11,- 
196.35, $61,063.91, $103,809.97, and $52,- 
936.01. 

In view of the effect of Wilknit mailings on 
the business volume at the post office, as 
well as the fact that the firm has been grad- 
ually reducing its personnel, the Times today 
asked Lowell Wilkin, president and general 
manager, for a statement as to prospects for 
possible business improvement in the new 
year. 

In response, he said: 

“We have taken on several new items and 
we are endeavoring to find others to help 
maintain volume, but what the prospects 
are I just can’t say.” 





Food Explosion Versus Population Ex- 
plosion, a Thoughtful Look to the 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


@F NEBRASKA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said about a so-called 
population explosion and what should be 
done about it. This is a serious matter, 
meriting our thoughts and attention. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including a most in- 
teresting paper written by Dr. Nicholas 
D.. Dietz, Jr., of Omaha, Nebr. This 
paper was recently published in the So- 
cial Justice Review. 

The paper results from a serious study 
of future population growth by Dr. 
Dietz. He brings up a previously un- 
publicized relationship between diet and 
population and makes telling points 
about the untapped food production re- 
sources in the world. 

I most earnestly commend this paper 
to anyone concerned about this matter: 
Foop EXPLOSION VERSUS POPULATION EXPLO- 

SION — NATURE SEEKS COOPERATION, NOT 

FRUSTRATION 

(By Nicholas Dietz, Jr.) 

There is much genuine concern—even 
alarm—among very many well-meaning peo- 
ple about the imminent world “population 
explosion” following in the wake of the pres- 
ent “golden age’”’ of both preventive and cura- 
tive medicine. Many more people are sur- 
viving longer and better than ever before, 
especially in the so-called underprivileged 
countries. Ceylon, for example, aided by 
WHO (World Health Organization), has 
halved its death rate in only 10 years. It is 
a sober fact that world population is pres- 
ently increasing at the impressive rate of 1.6 
percent per year. Better understanding of 
nutrition and constantly improved methods 
of production and distribution of food are 
helping, too, for despite severe regional 
shortages, especially in protein, the evidence 
indicates that there is probably less malnu- 
trition, as well as less disease, in today’s 
estimated 2.8 billion world inhabitants than 
there were when the total was only the 1 
billion or so of the mid-19th century. 

FERTILITY OF HUNGER 

The contribution from better nutritional 
understanding includes the important and 
relevant “fertility of hunger” theory of the 
noted Brazilian nutritionist, Dr. Josue de 
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Castro of FAO (United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization). This theory 
correlates fertility with the intake of animal 
protein, that is, with the protein supplied 
by milk, cheese, eggs, meat, or seafood. The 
theory holds that very low animal protein 
consumption (common in. undernourished, 
overpopulated areas) engenders a pathologic, 
hormonally induced hyperfertility by virtue 
of liver damage brought on by the protein 
inadequacy. The accompanying table of 
data for the year 1939 supports de Castro’s 
theory, as do also some important and long- 
overlooked nutrition-fertility studies on six 
generations of albino rats carried out by 
Slonaker at Stanford University about 30 
years ago and reported in the American 
Journal of Physiology. The tahle reveals 
that the birth rates in Formosa, India, and 
Japan, where animal protein intakes were 
relatively very low, were 2 or 3 times higher 
than the corresponding birth rates in 
Australia, the United States of America, and 
Sweden, where such protein intake was 6 to 
12 times higher than in the other countries. 
If it is suspected that the large differences 
in the birth rate data were due to artificial 
birth control practiced in Australia, the 
United States of America, and Sweden, we 
would point out that a correction of the data 
for birth control would be too small to sig- 
nificantly alter the total picture, and we 
might add that the similar hunger-fertility 
data for the albino rats could not possibly 
have been influenced by any rat birth con- 
trol. 







Average 
daily per Annual 
capita birth rate 
Country animal per 1,000 
protein population 
intake 
in grams 
Formosa 4.7 45.6 
India_.- 8.7 33.0 
Japan... salaial 9.7 27.0 
ie ckb oa noses nceae 59.9 18.0 
United States of America__...- 61.4 17.0 
BWEGRE . ..ncupennnscegesenasss 62, 6 15.0 


In short, de Castro indicates that ade- 
quate protein nutrition tends to act as a 
natural brake, so to speak, on any “popula- 
tion explosion,” whereas inadequate.protein 
nutrition tends to accelerate it. 

In any event, the question earnestly and 
constantly being raised in many quarters 
is: “Where will enough food ever come from 
as the population explodes, when very many 
people even now go to bed hungry at night?” 

A common reaction to this threatening 
surplus of human mouths to be fed with- 
out enough food to go around, is that “after 
all—let’s have the courage to face it—it is 
really a problem like that of an excess of 
rabbits at large vainly trying to scavenge 
enough food to keep alive.” The suggested 
solution very often is the neo-Malthusian 
one: “Let’s cut down the surplus of mouths 
by some humane, well-organized system of 
population control and thus bring about 
a realistic balance between popylation and 
food supplies. Naturally, we just can’t kill 


off a lot of people or let them starve to | 


death, as in the case of the rabbits, but we 
can achieve the same result by a humane 
program, government sponsored if neces- 
sary, of organized, systematic, artificial re- 
striction of surplus births.” 

Unfortunately such an approach, well 
intentioned though it is, is actually not only 
in utter conflict with the innate dignity of 
man and the natural law which governs all 
men, but it also overlooks one of man’s most 
cherished convictions—his strong and wide- 
ly ‘held faith in divine providence, which is 
supported by memories of such Biblical 
events as the providential manna supplied 
to the Israelites of old in the desert wilder- 
ness, and Jesus’ miraculous multiplications 
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of the loaves and the fishes to feed the 
hungry multitudes, not to mention the con- 
stant verbal teachings of Jesus, such as: 
“For your Father knoweth that you have 
need of all these things” (Matthew 6), and 
“Do not be afraid; you are of more value than 
many sparrows” (Matthew 10). 

The universal Judeo-Christian acceptance 
of divine providence is eloquently attested 
to, for example, by the wonderful story of 
Job’s patient acceptance of God’s will, by 
Roger Williams’ choice of the name “Provi- 
dence” for the capital city of Rhode Island 
in our colonial days, in gratitude for “God's 
merciful providence,’’ and by the conclud- 
ing sentence of our American Declaration, 
of Independence: “And for the support of 
this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence. We mu- 
tually pledge to each other our Lives, our 
Fortunes, and our Sacred Honor.” 

Furthermore, it is not at all axiomatic 
that the population explosion will long con- 
tinue. The neo-Malthusians calculate that 
there will be standing room only for the 290 
trillion people in the world by the year 2690 
if the population explosion goes on un- 
checked. This would amount to 5 square 
feet per person, and is, in the words of the 
population expert, Father Anthony Zim- 
merman, 8.V.D., “a good exercise in mathe- 
matics, but it is demographic nonsense.” 
The plain fact is that the present rate of 
increase will be of relatively short duration 
by its very nature, and, shall we add, by the 
wisdom and providence of Almighty God. 
As we know, average infant survival rates 
have risen and average life spans of all have 
lengthened. Once the ultimate of most of 
the human. race, as Father Zimmermman 
points out, there will be a marked slow- 
ing down of population expansion, on the 
basis of present fertility rates. Crude mor- 
tality rates will rise because of the large 
percentage of senior citizens; crude birth 
rates will decline because they will be 
measured against an increasing number of 
senior citizens. Furthermore, as De Castro 
points out, present fertility rates in over- 
populated areas like India may be expected 
to decline if nutrition can be significantly 
improved—and it. can be as we shall show 
presently. However, independently of the 
Da Castro theory and of any potential fer- 
tility decline due to atomic or other injury 
to human genes, Father Zimmerman foresees 
that there may be two more doublings of 
the human race before the population ex- 
plosion ends and expansion then continues 
at a much slower pace. Two more doublings 
would result in a world population of about 
11 billion. 

Finally, the neo-Malthusian approach as- 
sumes that the present supply and distribu- 
tion of good food cannot be greatly im- 
proved upon by man’s efforts. Actually, 
this assumption is quite invalid, to say the 
least, in the face of all the scientific, eco- 
nomic, and historical evidence. 


POTENTIAL FOOD PRODUCTIVITY 


In a careful 5-year experiment near Essen, 
Germany, an engineer’s family of six lived 
in excellent health on the products of 3 
acres, which were supplemented only by salt, 
baking powder, lime, mineral fertilizer, and 
peat. On the basis of the estimate of Colin 
Clark, director of the Oxford Agricultural 
and Economics Research Institute, of about 
19 billion acres of “good temperate agricul- 
tural land” presently available, the German 
experiment would indicate that these acres 
could supply a population of about 38 bil- 
lion without a single improvement in exist- 
ing agricultural techniques.. Note that this 
estimate excludes lands in the Torrid and 
Arctic Zones, as well as potential but pres- 
ently unavailable Temperate Zone lands. 
Actually a total of only about 20 percent of 
the earth’s presently arable acreage is now 
under production, according to the U.S. De- 
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partment of Agriculture, and nine-tenths of 
the earth’s total land surface is not under 
any production. 

One of the countries which is most fear- 
ful of overpopulation, and as a result, has 
been promoting a “family planning” pro- 
gram as a population control measure, is 
India. And yet India can be said to be more 
truly faced with underproduction than with 
overpopulation. Of her 1 billion acres 
which can be cultivated, only 80 million 
were under cultivation in 1952. Rice and 
wheat are her two principal crops. But she 
was producing only 800 pounds of rice per 
acre, while Germany produced 2,000. If De 
Castro’s “fertility of hunger” theory is cor- 
rect, the population of the subcontinent of 
India (including Pakistan) has increased so 
fast—from 200 million in 1870 to 450 million 
in 1951—largely because of underproduction 
of foods and famines during the intervening 
years, not in spite of them. When hunger 
cuts down, say, 3 in every 10, nature, 
says De Castro, sees to it that 4 or 5 extra 
babies are produced, simply’ to insure race 
survival, so to speak. 

The continuing agricultural crises of 
chronic surpluses and their inevitable -eco- 
nomic consequences in the United States 
and elsewhere, are largely due to the ex- 
tremely rapid improvement in farming effi- 
ciency whereby more and more food and 
fiber are constantly being produced on less 
and less acreage by fewer and fewer work- 
ers. Paradoxically, these crises are self- 
perpetuating in that they are in themselves 
very strong stimuli for the improvement of 
farm income through the achievement of 
constantly greater efficiency. For example, 
between 1954 and 1958, there was a 30 per- 
cent rise in the annual wheat yield per acre 
in the United States. In America the amount 
of food and fiber produced per man-hour of 
farm work has doubled in the past 18 years, 
and it is now costing the Commodity Credit 
Corporation the staggering yearly total of 
$1 billion—over $100,000 per hour—just to 
store our embarrassing Government-held 
agricultural surpluses. 


MAN’S INGENUITY AND NATURE’S POTENTIAL 


Despite large acreage losses due to ero- 
sion, immense highway and parking systems, 
airports, military installations, sprawling 
factories, mushrooming suburbs, etc., our 
agricultural soil bank acreages will probably 
continue to increase for some time, for 
farm machinery becomes ever more efficient 
and automatic. Greatly improved plant and 
animal strains and breeding practices con- 
tinue to be developed, along with richer fer- 
tilizers, revolutionary plant stimulants, like 
gibberellin, more efficient animal feeding 
programs, better crop disease control and 
prevention, better insecticides, fungicides, 
and weedkillers, more crop rotation, irriga- 
tion, water and soil conservation, reclama- 
tion, improved weather forecasting, etc. 
Space satellites may revolutionize the 
science of meterology, with great obvious 
advantages to agriculture. 

The manufacture of synthetic materials in 
factories is releasing large farm and planta- 
tion acreages once devoted to raising non- 
food crops, such as certain dyes, and more 
recently, fibers, plastics, rubber, etc. About 
one-half of the world’s rubber supply is 
presently of high quality, factory-made ma- 
terial. Soap manufacture in this country 
now uses only one-third as much animal fat, 
such as lard, as it did only 10 years ago, be- 
cause of the advent of excellent detergents 
made from petrochemicals. Rural electri- 
fication, many types of mechanization, mass 
production, and even automation are also 
releasing large acreages previously devoted 
to supplying food for farm work animals. 
Control of dread disease vectors, like the 
malaria-bearing anopheles mosquito and 
others, are releasing lush tropical areas 
which have been previously unavailable for 
agriculture or even for human habitation. 
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Large scale, soilless, rapid, and very ef- 
ficient growth of protein, fat, carbohydrate, 
and vitamin foodstuffs (algae and yeast cul- 
ture, hydroponics, etc.) has progressed well 
beyond the research and development stages. 
De Castro estimates that one tank-factory 
for algae-yeast culture could produce enough 
precious protein for 3 million people and 
enough fat for 1,500,000 people—the equiv- 
alent of tens of thousands of acres of arable 
land. Intensive chemical, biochemical, and 
engineering research would doubtless be able 
to achieve the commercial manufacture of 
edible oils and fats from petroleum. Similar 
research likewise would be able to achieve 


the commercial production of sugars from. 


wood and other cellulose sources. Once sci- 
ence and engineering have adequately com- 
prehended and finally duplicated the photo- 
synthesis of foodstuffs by sunlight, the nu- 
tritional possibilities will be so tremendous 
that they will challenge the imagination. 
Vegetation captures only 2 percent of the 
solar energy which falls upon it. Research 
is in progress to develop new patterns of 
leaves and branches which will intercept 
maximal amounts of sunshine, and new pat- 
terns of roots which, instead of spreading 
outward, will burrow deeper into the soil and 
hence closer to the water table, thereby pro- 
viding an acreage economy by making it 
possible to grow plants closer together. 
Canning, dehydration, the making of con- 
centrates, refrigeration, deep freezing, and 
other commercial forms of food preservation, 
including the widespread use of a variety 
of safe chemical preservatives and a grow- 
ing use of sterilization by nuclear radiation, 
are constantly contributing to the better 
conservation as well as the better distribu- 
tion of food supplies. The possibilities of 
food preservation were dramatically illus- 
trated by a banquet held at the Explorers’ 
Club in New York some years ago. The 
menu included meat from an extinct pre- 
historic animal which had been safely pre- 
served for thousands of years in subzero Arc- 
tic ice. The Admiral Byrd and other Ant- 


~ arctic expeditions have less dramatically but 


very practically demonstrated the efficiency 
of natural, long term, deep-freeze food 
preservation in the vast south polar conti- 
nent Antarctica. 

Scientific marine agriculture (the plant- 
ing and harvesting of fish) can yield as 
much food per acre as can good land. Fresh 
water fish farming has been successfully pro- 
moted by FAO in Haiti and elsewhere. An 
acre of warm pond water is reported to pro- 
duce almost 1,000 pounds of fish per year 
without artificial food or fertilizers in Haiti. 
Even a rice field can produce 300 pounds of 
fish per acre and also grow a rice crop. 

Only 1 percent of the world’s food at pres- 
ent comes from the 71 percent of the world’s 
nonland surfaces, that is, from its rivers, 
lakes, seas, and oceans. So far, little or none 
of this food is vegetation. Surprisingly, an 
average square mile of ocean surface spon- 
taneously produces about 13,000 tons of veg- 
etation per year, which amounts to a world 
total five times greater than that from land. 
This in spite of so-called ocean deserts 
with inadequate nutrients because of lack of 
natural vertical circulation of nutrients from 
lower ocean depths. The National Academy 
of Sciences and the National Research Coun- 
cil are studying ways of turning some of 
these ocean deserts into fertile ocean areas. 

The recent, famous voyage of the raft, Kon 
Tiki, from Peru to the islands of the South- 
west Pacific, demonstrated that harvesting 
with very fine mesh nets of the tiny ocean 
zooplankton (which feeds on the phyto- 
plankton) can be achieved, and further that 
these plankton are both delicious and 
nutritious. 

It is already feasible to desalt sea water 
rather cheaply, at perhaps as low as 20 cents 
per 1,000 gallons of fresh water produced. 
It is not at all unrealistic to foresee a day 
in the not too remote future when the de- 
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mineralized water which land vegetation 
requires will be pumped inland from coastal 
areas by inexpensive solar, tidal, atomic or 
other available forms of energy. This will 
mean that gigantie desert wastelands, like 
Africa’s Sahara, Asia’s Arabia, Iran or Mon- 
golia, the Australian desert or our own 
parched Southwest, will be able to blossom 
out and burst forth -as nutritional para- 


be able to afford employment to uncounted 
multitudes of immigrants of many skills, 
because the water will be available for in- 
dustry as well as for agriculture in these 
vast areas of hitherto untouched natural 
resources. The impressive desert transfor- 
mations already taking place in Israel are 
but a faint glimmering of future possibil- 
ities. A substantial plant to demineralize 
about 1 million gallons of salt water per 
day is about to be constructed in California, 
the greater part of which State, as is well 
known, is quite arid. But this aridity has 
not prevented California from applying tech- 
nical measures which have already made it, 
among its many other achievements, the 
leading agricultural State, and will soon make 
it the most populous of our 50 States. 
SOLUTIONS IN SIGHT 


These changes are occurring, or can be an- 
ticipated to occur, all over the world, as man 
makes better use of the earth’s natural re- 
sources, as suggested by Pius XII. In fact, 
since 1948, as Father Zimmerman has stated, 
world food production has been increasing 
at about 2.7 percent annually, and industrial 
production 5 percent annually, whereas world 
population has been increasing at the sig- 
nificantly lower rate of 1.6 percent annually. 
As these changes take place, the challenging 
problem of distribution—half the consumer's 
food cost in the United States is still a 
distribution cost—will inévitably shrink in 
importance as new centers of food produc- 
tion rise up to shorten distances, and as dis- 
tribution itself continues to expand and to 
improve in response to natural demands and 
to its own competitive economic pressures. 
Indeed, modern transportation and trans- 
portation systems, like the new St. Lawrence 
Seaway, can be foreseen as potential aids not 
only in bringing more food and other goods 
and trade more quickly to more people, but 
also by facilitating peaceful emigrations from 
overpopulated and refugee areas to newly 
developed and underpopulated food centers 
and bases which need worker-consumers and 
their skills. 

An illustration in point is our newest State, 
Hawaii. Two centuries ago, infanticide was 
regularly practiced among the 100,000 Kanaka 
inhabitants of the Hawaiian Islands, to bal- 
ance the number of mouths against the ap- 
parent food supply. Hawaiians now number 
well over 500,000, and they eat better than 
ever because of an enlightened and pros- 
perous agricultural economy in the wake of 
peaceful migrations of settlers of varied cul- 
tures and skills from the United States of 
America, Japan, Portugal, China, the Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Korea, and elsewhere. 
Many of these settlers migrated from sur- 
plus population or refugee areas. Hawaii has 
just peacefully and proudly chosen Hawaiians 
of three ethnic origins—Caucasian, Japanese, 
and Chinese—to represent them in the US. 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

A greater and more familiar illustration 
is, of course, our own continental United 
States, whose 178 million population has 
arisen from diverse surplus and refugee 
European peoples and others from all over 
the globe. All of them, working peacefully 
and diligently together, have made America, 
under God, not only the “melting pot of 
nations,” but also the “greatest of nations.” 

An immediate emigration problem is being 
seriously espoused by the United Nations 
World Refugee Year program which has re- 
ceived the hearty endorsement of Pope John 
XXIII. We of the Catholic Central Union 
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(Verein) and the National Catholic Women’s 
Union, together with our beloved central 
bureau and especially its esteemed director, 
know and endorse this work even as we have 
consistently done in the past. In the light 
of our present view of the overall popula- 
tion-refugee-food picture, we feel, I am cer- 
tain, more assured than ever that as we 
work and as we confidently continue to pray 
“give us this day our daily bread,” to the 
prayer’s divine Author, our prayer will never 
be said in vain. It is not entirely incon- 
ceivable that men may even one day be 
confidently offering this same prayer to the 
God of all the universe, from nonterrestrial 
human colonies established by interplane- 
tary space travel and migration. 

In summary, then, does it not seem that 
in Almighty God’s own good time, the much 
feared “population explosion” is really 
destined to be providentially slowed down 
of its own very demographic nature, while 
at the very same time it is being contained 
and balanced by enlightened and hard- 
working men of good will as they make 
much better use of the manifold gifts of 
God’s creation—as they set off a veritable 
world “food explosion’’? 

“World explosion?” Yes. But a con- 
trolled and a useful explosion, a wise and 
a providential one, destined to carry 
bounteous new manna to modern peoples, 
new and astronomical multiplications of 
loaves and fishes to uncounted latter day 
nrultitudes. 





Defense in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the many statements, arguments and 
charges being made in regard to the 
adequacy of our national defense and 
the budget requests for that purpose for 
the coming fiscal year, I believe the non- 
partisan article appearing in the Balti- 
more Sun on February 15 is worthy of 
careful reading by all Members of Con- 
gress. 

The writer, Price Day, is on the edi- 
torial staff of the Baltimore Sun. He 
is an outstanding journalist and analyst, 
and his writings are always thought 
provoking and stimulating. For the con- 
sideration of the Members, I am insert- 
ing the article in the REcorp. 

The article follows: 

DEFENSE IN POLITICS—PARTISANSHIP, BOTH 
KINDS 
(By Price Day) 

The glib way of describing the debate 
over defense is as a political fight, with Re- 
publicans arrayed on one side declaring that 
the defense planning is adequate, and Demo- 
crats in phalanx on the other crying that 
it is not. 

In a degree that picture is accurate. The 
great issues of any election year, as defense 
is a great issue of this, are going to be used 
politically. Political considerations are in- 
volved, if not indeed uppermost, when Sen- 
ator SYMINGTON waves papers to challenge 
administration figures on Russian missiles. 
Political considerations are involved, if not 
indeed uppermost, when Mr. Eisenhower 
makes a quick junket to Cape Canaveral; 
even though in a press conference the next 
day, with a straight face, he decries headline- 
seeking in matters of defense. 
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When Senators JOHNSON, HUMPHREY, and 
KeEeNNEDY—each of them, like Sentaor Sym- 
INGTON, a possible Democratic nominee— 
press the attack on the administration’s 
defense policies, they are thinking of the po- 
litical effects of their remarks. When Mr. 
Maurice H. Stans, Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, makes a public address in which 
he presumes expertness in the subtleties of 
intelligence estimates, he has politics on 
his mind. 

This is not to say that the Senators named 
are concerned with politics alone, or that 
Mr. Stans is not convinced that he is right 
about the intelligence estimates. But they 
are all politicking. It is inevitable that 
they should be, and not improper. It is the 
way the country runs. 

Developments within the past few days 
have shown, however—if the showing was 
necessary—that the defense debate is some- 
thing more than a simple partisan argument. 

As noted by Mr. Gerald Griffin in the 
news columns of the Sun yesterday, a new 
line of criticism on defense has appeared 
within the past week, on the theme that a 
larger effort in the whole defense program is 
required, and that the public would support 
it. 

It is just another Democratic line of crit- 
icism, in the sense that its three most not- 
able proponents, Representatives RAYBURN, 
VINSON, and CANNON, are Democrats. Where 
they differ from many other Democratic crit- 
ics is in their established reputations for 
knowledge and for nonpartisanhip on large 
issues. 

Mr. RaysurRN in one of his aspects is 
strongly partisan. There’is no need to labor 
the point that in another he has for decades 
taken a consistently nonpartisan stand on 
defense and foreign policy. When he says 
that “we have not made anywhere near the 
progress we should have made in our de- 
fense,” few people in Washington doubt the 
genuineness or the depth of his concern. 

Similarly with Mr. Vinson, chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee, who, 
as Mr. Griffin writes, is “generally considered 
to be one of the true experts on the Nation’s 
Defense Establishment,” this in contradic- 
tion to the President’s suggestion last week 
that expertness in that field is confined to 
the Defense Department and to wearers or 
former wearers of general’s stars. When Mr. 
VINSON says that during the past decade (a 
time covering more than the Eisenhower ad- 
ministrations) “we have worried about dol- 
lars when we should have worried about a 
more adequate defense,” none but the radi- 
cally partisan in the other party are going 
to accuse him of playing politics with the 
national security. 

Mr. CANNON’S case is the most startling of 
the three. When Mr. CANNON, a noted 
guardian of the public purse under whatever 
administration, says that more money ought 
to be spent on defense, people sit up and 
take notice. 

Away from the Washington scene and its 
political labels, others also who do not qual- 
ify for the President’s expert badge but who 
still speak from knowledge carefully gath- 
ered and painstakingly weighed are not al- 
together convinced that the administra- 
tion's defense policies are adequate. One ex- 
ample: The report of the Russian-research 
institutions of Columbia and Harvard Uni- 
versities, which in its section on defense 
doubts that sufficient account has been 
taken of the Soviet capabilities for local and 
limited warfare. 

President Eisenhower said on Thursday 
that on questions of defense he tried to keep 
his own statements outside partisanship. 
It is undoubtedly true that in defense and 
foreign policy he believes himself nonpar- 
tisan. Indeed, it is unquestionably true 
that—Cape Canaveral junkets notwith- 
standing, for any politician must do things 
like that—he holds himself in these fields 
above party. 
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But at the same time he seems to deny 
nonpartisanship to others. He persists in 
dismissing as parochial any military opin- 
ions at odds with his even from men by his 
own definition expert. He appears to agree 
with those in his party who charge that the 
Democrats, from political motivations, are 
undermining the Nation’s morale with their 
criticisms of defense policies. 

Granted the election-year inevitability of 
vigorous politics on both sides, the issue is 
too important for debate to be stifled, or for 
opinion from any informed, earnest, and 
thoughtful source to be brushed aside. 





U.S.A.: Second-Class Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
last year I received from Columnist 
Drew Pearson a complimentary copy of 
his book entitled “U.S.A.: Second-Class 
Power.” After I read it avidly I was 
shocked, angry, and mortified. I asked 
myself soul-searching questions. How 
could our country, the United States, be 
second to any other country in military 
might and power? After all, did not the 
United States develop the first atomic 
bomb and terminate a phase of World 
War II by dropping this devastating 
atomic bomb on Japan destroying com- 
pletely the cities of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki? Did not the United States de- 
velop also the powerful hydrogen bomb 
more powerful than any other instru- 
ment of destruction? Did we not also in 
the Korean war develop our regard for 
mankind by refraining from using these 
weapons of total destruction? 

I have continued to wonder as to our 
military position and reports from our 
President of the United States, our gen- 
erals, and knowledgeable people, like 
Senator SymrncTon, do not resolve these 
doubts. Is the American citizen satis- 
fied that this administration has done 
everything to maintain our prime posi- 
tion which we enjoyed in the 1940’s? 

Is the American citizen satisfied that 
we are not a second to Russia in mili- 
tary power? 

Do the statements of our President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, which are con- 
tained in the following editorial pub- 
lished in the Washington Post this day, 
February 16, 1960, satisfy our quest for 
security and resolve our doubts? 

The editorial follows: 

CATCHING UP 

Tass, the Soviet news agency, announced 
the first intercontinental missile on August 
26, 1957. The first Soviet sputnik took 
flight on October 4, 1957. On September 13, 
1959, a Soviet rocket reached the moon. On 
January 20, 1960, the Soviet Union reported 
the successful test in the Pacific of a missile 
that went nearly 7,800 miles and struck 
within 114 miles of its target. 

Following are some of the comments of 
President Eisenhower during this progres- 
sion: 

“Let’s take the earth satellite, as opposed 
to the missile, because they are related only 
indirectly in the physical sense, and in our 
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case not at all. 


Never has it been considered 
as a race.” (October 9, 1957.) 

“So far as the satellite itself is concerned, 
that does not raise my apprehensions, not 
one iota.” (October 9, 1957.) 

“It is my conviction, supported by trusted 
scientific and military advisers, that, al- 
though the Soviets are quite likely ahead in 
some missiles and special areas, and are obvi- 
ously ahead of us in satellite development, 
as of today the overall military strength of 
the free world is distinctly greater than that 
of Communist countries.” (November 7, 
1957.) 

“At this moment the consensus of opinion 
is that we are probably somewhat behind the 
Soviets in some areas of long-range ballistic 
missile development.” (January 9, 1958.) 

“With respect to the thrust * * * I do 
know that our plans, programs of develop- 
ment, are the kind that will put up any kind 
of missile or any kind of satellite that we 
believe will be necessary.” (June 18, 1958.) 

“There has been no place that I can see 
where there has been any possibility of gaps 
occurring.” (August 27, 1958.) 

“Today the so-called missile gap is being 
rapidly filled.” (October 20, 1958.) 

“We are rapidly filling the gap that ex- 
isted; and in some ways I think that our 
scientists have already achieved what we 
would call even more than equality, partic- 
ularly in types and kinds, even if not in 
numbers.” (October 21, 1958.) 

“The so-called missile gap of 6 years ago 
is speedily being filled.” (October 22, 1958.) 

“Today America—and all the world— 
knows that in less than 4 years we are rapid- 
ly closing the missile gap that we inherited. 
And sputniks have been matched by Ex- 
plorers, Vanguards and Pioneers.” (October 
31, 1958.) 

“It is absolutely fatuous and futile to try 
to balance, item by item, the progress of 
two great nations in their technology of 
defense. To disturb ourselves too much 
that we have not yet caught up with an- 
other great power and people with technical 
skill in a particular item, it seems to me to 
show a loss or a lack of a sense of balance.” 
(January 14, 1959.) 

“We do not believe that there is a relative 
increase in their capacity.” (February 4, 
1959.) 

“Our military missile program, going for- 
ward so successfully, does not suffer from 
our present lack of very large rocket engines, 
which are so necessary in distant space ex- 
ploration. I am assured by experts that the 
thrust of our present missiles is fully ade- 
quate for defense requirements.” (January 
7, 1960.) 

“I am always a little bit amazed about 
this business of catching up. What you 
want is enough, a thing that is adequate.” 
(February 3, 1960.) 

“There are too many of these generals 
with all sorts of ideas. I cannot be par- 
ticularly disturbed because everybody with 
@ parochial viewpoint all over the place 
comes along and says that the bosses know 
nothing about it.” (February 3, 1960.) 

“The biggest problem there is in the 
United States today is to make sure that her 
own people * * * understand the basic is- 
sues that face us and form their own judg- 
ment.” (February 11 1960.) 





The Second Battle of Gettysburg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have already indicated, the action of 
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the House today in approving the 1961 
appropriation for the Department of the 
Interior leaves the status quo unchanged 
in the second battle of Gettysburg. 

Much has been written in the past 
year about the efforts being made and 
some that should be made to save the 
Gettysburg Battlefield and other his- 
torical monuments from being overrun 
by unrestricted commercialization. Few 
more comprehensive and understanding 
articles on the subject have come to my 
attention than the one which appeared 
in last Friday’s edition of the York (Pa.) 
Gazette and Daily. The article is 
written with malice toward none and 
with charity and understanding for all 
who are currently striving to resolve for 
everybody’s benefit the second battle of 
Gettysburg. 

I commend the article to the attention 
of all the Members who are desirous of 
having a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of the problems involved. 

The article follows: 

On LINCOLN’s 15lst BrirTHDAY—NorTH Los- 

ING TO VIRGINIANS IN SECOND BATTLE OF 

GETTYSBURG 


The 151st anniversary of the birth of Abra- 
ham Lincoln finds the North losing the first 
skirmish in the Second Battle of Gettysburg. 

The battle is for funds to save the historic 
battlefield from encroachment by commer- 
cial establishments and residential develop- 
ment. 

A Department of the Interior official this 
week said further Federal purchases will not 
be made at Gettysburg in this fiscal year. 
He placed the blame on local officials who 
have not taken action to provide zoning laws 
to protect the field and surrounding land 
from encroachment. 

A $450,000 congressional appropriation 
last year was earmarked for the Gettysburg 
and Manassas (Va.) battlefields and other 
historic Civil War sites with the string at- 
tached that the local authorities must pro- 
vide zoning protection. At Manassas, site 
of the Battle of Bull Run, the zoning was 
rushed through and the way cleared for pur- 
chases. there. 

Officials in Gettysburg and in Cumberland 
township, where most of the battlefield land 
lies, have not yet provided the.zoning pro- 
tection. Gettysburg borough officials have 
not even started to plan for zoning. But 
that may not be very important to the 
battlefield since very little of the land where 
the fighting occurred is in the borough. 

In the township, a planning commission is 
at work and has the help of Fels Institute, 
Philadelphia, in preparing for zoning. “We 
feel we must take it slow enough so that if 
we pass a zoning ordinance, it will stand up,” 
Col. Thomas Nixon, chairman of the plan- 
ning group, explained. 

As a result, money already appropriated by 
Congress has been allocated to Manassas and 
elsewhere and none is left to buy land in 
Adams County. 

Another $400,000 is recommended for fur- 
ther purchases of Civil War battlefield land 
in the year beginning July 1, but Congress 
is expected to attach the same zoning 
requirement. 


FALSE IMPRESSIONS 


The second battle has received widespread 
attention, through national publications and 
Sunday supplements. Some of the articles 
have promoted false impressions of the role 
of Gettysburg and Adams County. 

The first false impression is that the battle 
is being waged by Gettysburg. Gettysburg 
and Adams County are involved almost as 
accidentally in the second battle as they 
were in the first. The town and county 
have their share of combatants but these 
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represent a comparatively small portion of 
the total population. 

The second misconception is that Gettys- 
burg and the county are dependent on the 
battlefield. True, the site attracts thousands 
of visitors—the National Park Service esti- 
mates about 800,000 a year—and the visitors 
buy meals, lodging and souvenirs. Estimates 
of what they spend vary widely. The pessi- 
mists say $4 million, the optimists, $11 mil- 
lion. County officials estimate that less than 
1 percent of the county’s population is en- 
gaged in employment directly connected with 
the battlefield and related services to 
tourists. 

It is because of this that the county com- 
missioners feel wronged when hey are 
charged with a lack of patriotism or with 
being unfeeling when they do not donate 
some $80,000 worth of county home land— 
which includes the site of the first day of 
battle—to the cause. If they were personally 
willing to do this, they would still be pre- 
vented from doing so because they have no 
legal authority to make such a donation. 
Aside from this, they feel that it is quite 
likely that they would run into considerable 
opposition from county taxpayers. 

The commissioners are counting on using 
money from the sale of the land to help 
finance a new county home. If they give 
it away instead, the donation will be re- 
flected in tax levies, and many Adams Coun- 
tians who would like to see the battlefield 
preserved are not that enthusiastic about it 
peony they care to foot so large a part of the 

ill. 

The third false impression that there is 
imminent danger that the battlefield area 
will suddenly be turned into a section of 
garishly lighted beer parlors and honky- 
tonks. There are two kinds of 
being felt—one is the population growth 
in the community which is creating a de- 
mand for housing, the other is the increas- 
ing flow of tourists and the demand for 
accommodations. 

Houses and motels are abuilding in the 
community and with much of the battlefield 
land still privately owned, there is the 
danger that the pressure of rising land values 
will tempt owners to sell, regardless of how 
hallowed the ground may be in the eyes of 
others. 

There are probably some half dozen com- 
mercial establishments already on land 
which even the most moderate of battlefield 
Savers would like to see turned back to the 
State in which it was in 1863. One such 
place has been bought by the Park Service 
and bids are being asked for removal of the 
buildings. But buying this kind of prop- 
erty is expensive. 

To bolster the effort, the Gettysburg Bat- 
tlefield Preservation Association has been 
formed and is in the midst of a campaign 
to raise funds by donations so as to purchase 
some of the threatened land. This effort, 
while centered in Gettysburg, is not local 
but is fostered by persons from over a wide 
area. Governors of several States are mem- 
bers of its advisory committee. ~ 


This effort is not unlike the effort that 
followed the 3 days battle in 1863. The 
smoke had scarcely cleared away before visi- 
tors poured into town. There were the rel- 
atives of those who had fallen in battle and 
there were the curious. Two Gettysburg 
attorneys conceived the idea that the battle- 
field should become a memorial to the thous- 
ands who fell there. David McConnaughy 
wanted to preserve the field, David Wills 
thought it appropriate to establish a na- 
tional cemetery there, 

The ideas of the two men soon spread 
and State after State joined in the effort. 
Wills had been asked by Governor Curtin 
to look after the dead. Three weeks after 
the battle, Wills reported to the Governor 
that rains had washed away the soil from 
many of the graves and that “hogs and dogs 
are eating” the bodies. The Governor called 
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on Wills to contact Governors of other States 
of the Union and funds were appropriated 
so that the national cemetery became a real- 
ity in a few short months. 

It was in November of 1863, 444 months 
after the battle, that Abraham Lincoln 
came to Gettysburg to dedicate the cemetery. 
His simple and brief speech of dedication, 
the one he said “the world will little note 
nor long remember,” has become one of the 
most widely known pieces of literature. 

While Lincoln was wrong about the 
world forgetting what he said, he appar- 
ently was right when he said, “It will never 
forget what they did here.”” The number of 
visitors to the Gettysburg battlefield grows 
greater year by year. 

While Wills was at his work of bringing 
the cemetery into being, McConnaughy was 
busy too. Governor Curtin recognized his 
efforts and on April 30, 1864, approved the 
establishment of the Gettysburg Battlefield 
Memorial Association. Money was raised 
and land bought. By the time a score of 
years had passed, about 800 acres had been 
acquired. In 1896 the land became the Na- 
tional Military Park of Gettysburg and was 
under the control of the War Department. 
Control passed to the Department of the 
Interior.in 1933. By then the park had 
grown to 2,743 acres. 

But even in 1933, much of the actual 
battle area remained in private hands. In- 
deed, little has been added to the Federal 
holdings since that time. While the land 
remained as farms there was little change. 
The threat that is posed today reflects the 
changes of the last 30 years—tourists are 
turning to motels and more people are 
touring. 

: Congressman James M. QUIGLEY, who has 

been in the forefront in the second battle, 
told an audience in Gettysburg last year 
that the community Would receive and de- 
serve condemnation if it did not provide 
facilities for its visitors. This, he said, 
means commercialism. The important 
thing, he said, is to keep this commercial 
growth under control. 


SOME OPPOSITION 


The effort being made by the Cumber- 
land Township Planning Commission is not 
without opposition. Last October, the 
township supervisors received a petition 
signed by 150 township residents demand- 
ing zoning be held up, at least until the 
voters of the township could be polled on 
the matter. 

The situation locally is touchy, Nixon 
said. Local residents as well as officials are 
becoming resentful of implications that they 
are selfishly interfering with efforts to pre- 
serve the battlefield. 

What is often overlooked is that whatever 
is done, particularly in Cumberland Town- 
ship, will be costly to the local citizens and 
will do little for their benefit. Any land that 
becomes Government owned is lost for de- 
velopment, is no longer a source of taxes, 
and may even be an impediment in the con- 
duct of business. If the surrounding area is 
zoned to prevent commercialization, the po- 
tential tax revenue loss is even greater. 

The second battle is a battle for money. 
Some can be raised locally, but not nearly 
enough. 

The battlefield is not the only problem. 
The old dormitory at the Lutheran Seminary, 
which served as a hospital during and after 
the battle, has deteriorated to the point that 
extensive repairs are needed if it is to be 
preserved. The seminary no longer uses the 
building and probably would have razed it 
long ago if it were not for its historic sig- 
nificance. Estimates on the cost of reno- 
vation run as high as $500,000. 

The Adams County Historical Society is 
making some effort to maintain the build- 
ing but it looks like a losing battle, unless 
some real money is available. 
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Then too, despite its close ties to Lincoln, 
the community has no statue of the 16th 
President. A year ago a drive was launched 
to raise a fund to commission a statue. But 
little has been raised toward this $75,000 
project and in face of other campaigns, 
prospects do not look bright. 





Resolutions for the Restoration of 
Lithuania’s Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 14, 1960, members from 67 or- 
ganizations of the two Lithuanian par- 
ishes in Worcester, Mass., St. Casimir’s 
and Our Lady of Vilna, the Lithuanian 
Aid Association, and the local branch of 
the Lithuanian Community of the 
United States of America, held exercises 
at St. Casimir’s Parish Hall commemo- 
rating the 42d anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence Day. 

During these exercises, the members 
of the committee, the official delegates, 
and the more than 1,500 people in at- 
tendance unanimously adopted and 
passed the following resolutions, which 
I am pleased to include at this point: 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States stands ever firmly for the God-given 
and sovereign right that all nations, both 
large and small, have to be free and to choose 
for themselves their own political, cultural, 
and economic systems, and ever remains con- 
vinced that relations between all nations 
must be guided by justice and charity and 
governed by the principle of equality; and 

Whereas Soviet Russia, having formally 
recognized in 1920 the independence of 
Lithuania and the other Baltic States, 20 
years later forcibly deprived Lithuania of 
her freedom and since then continues to this 
day to terrorize her people by oppression, 
dispossession, mass persecutions, and exile, 
and to deny them the right of self-determi- 
nation by staging mock elections, thus con- 
verting Lithuania into another vassal state; 
and 

Whereas the Republic of Lithuania, a neu- 
tral nation ever advocating freedom for all 
peoples, made astounding advancement and 
progress in all fields of human endeavor dur- 
ing the years in which she enjoyed freedom 
(1253-1795 and more so 1918-39); and 

Whereas Lithuania continues in her de- 
sire to have and enjoy freedom and con- 
stantly reminds the free world, ‘‘There is no 
peace without freedom; there is no secu- 
rity without self-determination”’; and 


Whereas the Government of the Jnited 


. States in 1940 denounced the Soviet Gov- 


ernment for forcibly incorporating Lithu- 
ania and the other Baltic States into the 
Soviet Union and since then has maintained 
its present policy of not necognizing de jure 
the unjust absorption of those countries 
within the Russian orbit: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States continue to remind the free 
world of the injustice committed upon 
Lithuania by Soviet Russia and by continuing 
its policy of not recognizing de jure the 
ruthless seizure of Lithuania by the Soviet; 
be it further 
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Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States, together with the other West- 
ern Powers, take appropriate and concrete 
measures to force Soviet Russia immediately 
out of Lithuania and to compel her to return 
to Lithuania all Lithuanians now exiled to 
and forcibly detained in Siberia and else- 
where; be it further 

Resolved, That the free world ever remem- 
ber that all nations, regardless of how small 
they may be, have a right to freedom and 
justice and that, should the spoils of So- 
viet aggression ever be recognized, the So- 
viet would be encouraged to grab other na- 
tions neighboring her present boundaries 
and the cause of world peace would be 
grievously harmed; be it further 

Resolved, That due admission and full 
approbation of Laithuania as a member of the 
United Nations be made for thus she would 
be in a glorious position to state her just 
case to the entire world; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, His Excellency, the Honorable Dwight 
D. Eisenhower; the Vice President of the 
United States, the Honorable Richard Nixon; 
to the Secretary of State, the Honorable 
Christian A. Herter; to the U.S. Representa- 
tive to the United Nations, Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.; to the Senators of 
Massachusetts, the Honorable John F. Ken- 
nedy and the Honorable Leverett Salton- 
stall; to the Representative of the Fourth 
Congressional District of Massachusetts, the 
Honorable Harold D. Donohue; and to the 
press. 

JOHN PIPIRAS, 
Chairman. 

JONAS PALUBECKAS, 
Secretary. 





Top News Award Goes to Hayward Daily 
Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE'HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, the Hayward Daily Review, 
published by Floyd L. Sparks, of Hay- 
ward, Calif., has won first place for the 
“best individual spot news reporting” of 
any California newspaper in 1959. 


This is not the first time that the Daily 
Review has been singled out for honors 
in the newspaper field and I am very 
glad to include in the ReEcorp the nar- 
rative of Reporter Charles Peterson’s 
stories that won this prize for the Daily 
Review, as follows: 

CALIFORNIA NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION TRIBUTE—ToP News AwarpD GOES TO 
REVIEW 
The Daily Review won first place today for 

the “best individual spot news reporting” 

of any California newspaper in 1959. 

A trophy signifying that honor was pre- 
sented to Publisher Floyd L. Sparks this 
morning at an awards breakfast of the Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Publishers Association in 
Los Angeles. 

The first place award for the Review, out- 
stripping all of the State’s other newspapers, 
including all the metfopolitans was given in 
the Publishers Association Annual Better 
Newspaper Contest. 

The Review award was for Reporter 
Charles Peterson’s stories about Eden Hos- 
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pital doctors’ operations on Billy Smith's 
famous leg. 

The Daily Review first place citation read: 

“Best individual spot .news reporting 
(judged on initiative and enterprise, thor- 
oughness of coverage, accuracy, terseness, 
fairness and informative value and organiza- 
tion and presentation of material) .” 

The CNPA award marks the second first 
Place the Review won for topflight newspa- 
pering in 1959. 

Last fall the Review won a gold medal 
award in the California State Fair annual 
newspaper contest for the Review's report- 
ing and editorials on the State college. 

The Daily Review exclusively revealed the 
story of the historic effort to save Billy 
Smith’s right leg in a front-page headline 
article published October 28. ; 

Publication of the story followed several” 
days after the Review picked up word that 
Eden Hospital doctors had apparently suc- 
ceeded in a unique operation to graft a 
severed leg back onto a human being. 

Discreet checks with Eden Hospital 
spokesmen indicated that an operation of 
some importance had been performed. 
They referred the newspaper to one of the 
doctors involved in the case. 

This physician in turn checked with two 
colleagues who had played major parts in the 
initial operation, received a green light from 
the Alameda-Contra Costa Medical Associa- 
tion to discuss the case, and agreed to an ex- 
clusive interview with the Review. 

The story burst like a bombshell on news 
wires the next afternoon. News services, 
radio networks, even foreign news media 
clamored for more details of the surgery, 

Stimulating extra interest in the Smith 
story was its publication a few days after a 
Russian surgeon announced his plans to 
graft a human leg onto a girl amputee. 

In the months that followed the first story, 
Smith appeared to do well, but this proved 
to be an illusion. 

Failure of skin grafts to succeed as planned 
and infection which developed in Smith’s 
leg bone and knee joint combined to prevent 
repair of the main nerve to the lower portion 
of the leg. 

Last week, doctors’ reluctantly conceded 
that, as things then stood, the best result 
they could obtain by pursuing their efforts 
to save the leg would not be as good as 
Smith could gain from an artificial limb. 

The operation to remove the famous leg 
was performed on Wednesday. 

Reporter Peterson, 31, joined the Daily Re- 
view staff last June. He lives at 31350 Brae 
Burn Avenue with his wife, Camilla, and two 
children, Karen, 6, and Lance, 5. 

A 1952 graduate of the University of 
Oregon, he served as a Navy communications 
officer for nearly 5 years. Following his re- 
lease from active duty, he was on the staff 
of the Wall Street Journal in San Francisco 
for nearly 2 years. 

He is currently president of the Association 
for Retarded Children of Southern Alameda 
County and is communications officer of 
Naval Reserve Electronics Division 12-25, 
Hayward, 





More Grassroots Opinion on Present 
Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 10350, 
introduced by me, would cut out the 





farm acreage and price support program. 
My bill would cushion the effect and in 
particular offer relief to the small farmer. 
As I have previously indicated in my 
remarks, this repeal legislation is wel- 
comed by the great majority of Amer- 
ican people. In this connection, here 
are a few comments which came from 
communications received by me since I 
proposed repeal of all farm subsidies: 
Overdue. Overdue. 





This ridiculous situation must be cor- 
rected. ‘ 


Let the market find its own level. 


Eliminate price supports entirely. 

The beef cattlemen and the fruit farmers 
have had no price support and I haven’t 
heard any complaint. Neither has the small 
businessman had any guarantee that he will 
make a profit. 

We are giving a lot of money to farmers 
who already have a lot of it. 





Price supports should be taken off all 
products. 

I favor total abolishment of agriculture 
price supports. 

If we guarantee the farmer, how do we 
guarantee the rest of us? 

It is sad to contemplate hungry children 
in many lands while foods rot in our gran- 


aries. 


I would restrict aid to agriculture to no 
more than we give to industries. 

Wouldn’t it be better to forget our folly 
and start with some good sense. 

Keep up the work on removing price sup- 
ports. Farmers were once the backbone of 
the American economy; now they are only 
the marrow dependent upon the rest of the 
bone structure for support. 

The farmers themselves thought some of 
the benefits they received * * * ridiculous. 

Paternalism has ruined several other na- 
tions. 

A continuation of the program as it pres- 
ently exists can lead only to bankruptcy of 
the whole country including the farmers. 

Why can’t we take the price supports off 
entirely rather than have this excess sur- 
plus in wheat and other agriculture prod- 
ucts. 


I favor reduction down to absolute zero. 





Do away with price supports and surplus 
wheat storage. 





The farmer could work out his own salva- 
tion if let alone. ° 


Let's stop this farce right now. 

You have our complete support on your 
price support policy. 

I was very glad to see in tonight’s paper 
that you came out strong for repeal of all 
price props. 


I am strongly opposed to this program as 
it now exists. 


Absolutely. 
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This privilege has been so grossly abused. 
Congratulations for your bill. 


This is one I would turn back to the 
farmer; he is able to handle his business like 
any other investor. . 


Positively. 


Farm price support should be stopped. 


Why should farmers get so much aid. 

Have just read that you are proposing 
repeal of price-support subsidies. I must 
say that I am heartily in favor of taking 
away all price supports. 

Your plan on farm problem is the only 
one * * *, I wish commonsense would 
persuade enough other Congressmen to agree 
with you. 





The Commonsense “Gap” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in an 
election year, it is always possible that 
intemperate statements can be made in 
the heat of campaigning. Yet even un- 
der such circumstances and much less 
when there is time for sober deliberation, 
it is not becoming to a man seeking office 
to jeopardize our great Nation in the 
eyes of the world. 

This situation and this danger is rec- 
ognized and discussed in the article by 
David Lawrence entitled “The Common- 
sense ‘Gap’.” He recognizes, I believe, 
as do we all, that our great Nation is un- 
questionably the leading military power 
in overall strength, and that it is this 
overall strength and not our excelling in 
every weapon, weapon by weapon, that 
counts in our defense ability. It is my 
hope that our citizens will not succumb 
to the defeatism and lack of judgment 
demonstrated by some who too quickly 
are selling short America’s tremendous 
military might. 

THE COMMONSENSE “GAP” 
(By David Lawrence) 

Judging by the sensational headlines and 
the political hysteria of the hour, America 
is in grave danger of being destroyed at any 
minute by 300 Soviet missiles. 

We are supposed to be behind and cannot 
catch up for a couple of years or so—if then. 

This is called the missile “gap.” 

But what is even more serious is the cred- 
ulity of many people who have been led by 
Democratic Party politicians to believe that 
we are in dire peril. 

It may suit the ambitions of the candi- 
dates for political office to play politics with 
our national defense. But what possible 
good can it do the cause of peace and under- 
standing in the world for Americans to pre- 
sent the spectacle of a nation divided, lead- 
erless and shivering with apprehension? 

Even though as strong as our potential 
enemies, we run the risk of conveying the 
impression that we really are weak and 
hence must submit to their demands. 
What a tragic way to portray the United 
States at a critical time, when the President 
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is about to go to a summit conference in 
Paris and then is to tour the Soviet Union. 

Is Mr. Eisenhower to be presented before 
the world as the quivering messenger of a 
defeated people? Is this what the Demo- 
cratic politicians want for their country? 

None of the politicians, however extreme 
their statements, could really have been 
thinking of the impact of the recent barrage 
of criticism about our alleged weaknesses in 
defense. But it will be said that the politi- 
cians were, after all, just echoing the view- 
points of those generals who criticize the de- 
fense program on a professional basis, and 
that there could be no harm in bringing all 
this out into the open. 

Nobody, of course, is objecting to discus- 
sion of our defense needs. We have had 
such debates since the founding of the Re- 
public. But all of us will want to see some 
self-restraint imposed upon any public de- 
bate revealing vital facts about weapons of 
war, details of our military strength, and 
secret data gathered from abroad. 

Commonsense tells us that if we are weak 
and are remedying the weaknesses, it is not 
wise from any standpoint to tell a potential 
enemy about it. 

For the last 2 weeks there actually have 
been debates in Congress about our intel- 
ligence estimates. This is the most confi- 
dential of all categories of governmental in- 
formation. Yet we actually see would-be 
candidates for the Presidency and Demo- 
cratic leaders publicly interpreting such esti- 
mates to the detriment not merely of the ad- 
ministration, but of the position of their 
own country versus a potential enemy. 

When General Power of the Strategic Air 
Command testified that the Soviets might, 
with 300 missiles, destroy our bases in this 
country, he was confining himself to a hypo- 
thetical situation that illustrated to him the 
importance of maintaining an airborne alert 
24 hours a day, every day in the week. This 
would require a large and perhaps unneces- 
sary expenditure. For when a crisis is on 
the horizon—and there are no signs of it in 
the immediate future—such an airborne alert 
can be ordered. The President has said that, 
the instant an airborne alert seems neces- 
sary, he will order it. 

But is it true that 300 missiles could de- 
stroy America’s retaliatory power just be- 
cause bases in continental United States 
might be destroyed? First of all, those who 
know how far the development of rocketry 
has actually progressed say that it is im- 
possible to fire a simultaneous salvo that 
would destroy all our bases at the same time. 
Since there necessarily would be a time lag 
between enemy firings, this would result in 
an opportunity for us to apply our retaliatory 
power. 

Also, our Army has just revealed that, for 
the first time in history, a ballistic missile 
has been tracked down and destroyed in the 
air by another missile. 

The Soviets, moreover, would have to do 
more than merely destroy our plane and 
missile bases in this country. There would 
have to be simultaneous destruction of all 
such bases in Britain and in southern Eu- 
rope, and of all our aircraft carriers and 
their bombers. Likewise, every single one 
of our missile-carrying submarines cruising 
under the seas in different parts of the world 


would have to be demolished at the same 


moment. 

Our Polaris missiles, which are to be fired 
from submarines, are to be operational soon, 
and within the next 2 years we shall be 
building many more of them. They can 
approach unobserved within a few miles of 
an enemy’s coast and fire missiles 1,200 miles 
inland. 

The key to the controversy over defense 
is not how many missiles the Soviets possess 
but what our overall power of massive re- 
taliation happens to be. 
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There is need in America to apply com- 
mon sense and close the “gap’’ between those 
who are engaging in flights of political fancy 
in an election year and the majority of the 
people, who believe the statements of the 
President of the United States—a military 
leader in his own right. He says un- 
equivocally that we have the overall power 
to deter attack. 





Our Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to present herewith a 
copy of a resolution adopted by the De- 
partment of Louisiana, the American 
Legion, in convention assembled, in sup- 
port of legislation to extend educational 
benefits to the men and women who 
serve in the Armed Forces after Janu- 
ary 31, 1955. This group represents a 
large and important segment of the peo- 
ple of Louisiana who are interested in the 
welfare of our veterans and our country, 
and I present it for consideration. 


The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
expressing the will of the citizenry by the 
enactment of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 (Public Law 346, 78th 
Cong.), recognized the justice, equity, and 
the general value of a sound education and 
training program for the veterans of our 
country; and 

Whereas, the legislation enacted to provide 
such education and training benefits was for 
the purpose of restoring lost educational op- 
portunities to those men and women who 
served in the Armed Forces of our country 
and has accomplished this purpose and has 
been an immeasurable factor in contributing 


.to the economic security of our veterans 


and their families, as well as to the security 
of the Nation as a result of the increase in 
the general education level and professional 
and technical skills of the veterans; and 

Whereas the increased earning power of 
veterans directly attributable to the pro- 
gram is resulting in payment of increased 
income taxes which will more than repay 
the total cost of the program; and 

Whereas, notwithstanding the continuing 
involuntary military service program, Public 
Law 7, 84th Congress, denies entitlement to 
education and training benefits to all vet- 
erans who first entered service after Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, which is grossly inequitable: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of Louisiana, in annual conven- 
tion in Baton Rouge, La., July 23-26, 1959, 
strongly urges a continuation of an educa- 
tion and training program similar to that 
provided by Public Law 550, 82d Congress, to 
all veterans of our country who serve in any 
period in which involuntary military service 
is authorized, and urges the Congress to en- 
act appropriate legislation to accomplish; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the House Veterans Affairs 
Committee, the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, all Members of the 
Louisiana congressional delegation, and to 
the American Vocational Association. 
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The 42d Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, over 
this past weekend the spiritual directors 
of the two great Lithuanian parishes, in 
Worcester, Mass., St. Casimir’s and Our 
Lady of Vilna, sponsored ceremonies 
commemorating the 42d anniversary of 
Lithuanian Independence Day. 

Joining with the parish directors were 
representatives of 67 organizations 
within the parishes including members 
from the Lithuanian Aid Association 
and the Worcester branch of the Lithu- 
anian community of the United States 
in America. 

The main exercise consisted of a 
radio program on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 13 over station WNEB, in Wor- 
cester, and a great mass meeting held 
on the afternoon of February 14 in St. 
Casimir’s Parish Hall. 


I had the special honor of taking part 
in both of these programs and have been 
requested to include, at this point, the 
address I delivered at St. Casimir’s Par- 
ish Hall: 

Tue 42p ANNIVERSARY OF LITHUANIAN INDE- 

PENDENCE DAY, WORCESTER, MASS., FEBRUARY 

14, 1960 


It is an honor for me to once again join 
with you patriotic Americans of Lithuanian 
descent here in my area, as well as those 
throughout the country, in commemorating 
the founding of the Republic of Lithuania. 

It is nearly 20 years since the barbarian 
hordes of Soviet Russians overran Lithuania 
reducing your native land of freedom to a 
slave state incorporated in the Communist 
empire. 

Today, however, we recall a happier oc- 
casion in the history of Lithuania. It was 
42 years ago that Lithuania proclaimed her 
independence. 

It is most fitting that we commemorate 
this event and recall Lithuania’s former days 
of liberty. For the spirit of freedom, the 
love of liberty, the conviction that Lithuania 
shall one day be again free, lives on in the 
hearts of the Lithuanian people today, just 
as it lived through more than a century of 
czarist oppression. 

Let us remember that Lithuania became a 
free land four centuries before America was 
even discovered. That freedom was lost in 
1795 only to be regained in 1918. The same 
Russian imperialism that enslaved Lithuania 
before holds her in chains again today. The 
name of this tyrannical government is dif- 
ferent now but the oppression is just the 
same and even worse. 

Through 123 years of czarist rule, endur- 
ing all sorts of cruel hardships the brave 
Lithuanian people passed on from genera- 
tion to generation their national traditions, 
their love of liberty, their ideal of national 
freedom and independence. Today’s gener- 
ations are no less firm in their determina- 
tion that Lithuania shall once again know 
freedom. : 

We realize, of course, that at this hour, 
unfortunately, the people of your homeland 
are living behind an iron curtain of fear 
and persecution. All of the extremes of 
brutality are being constantly visited upon 
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your people in a ceaseless attempt to destroy 
the national consciousness, religion and free- 
dom of Lithuania. 

Despite all cruelities your people have 
steadfastly maintained their religious faith, 
their national identity, and an unquencha- 
ble yearning for renewed independence that 
must surely be ultimately rewarded. 

Through the terrible ordeals of seven cen- 
turies, the Lithuanians have given consistent 
testimony to the fundamental truth that 
man has an inborn desire for sreedom which 
cannot be rooted out or destroyed by any 
tyrant. I believe that this fundamental 
truth will in the end spell defeat of the 
brutal Communist system, but we must per- 
severe in our own efforts to assist Lithuania, 
and the other Communist enslaved nations. 

The Kremlin leaders are now engaged in a 
great campaign to try to make’ us forget the 
Red atrocities of the past. Through cultur- 
al exchanges, good-will ambassadors, offers 
of trade, and soft words, they attempt to 
lull us to sleep, while they prepare for fur- 
ther aggressions. 

The passing years have tended to dim the 
memories and still the consciousness of 
many in the free world. We must then strive 
with all our might to keep these memories 
alive and the conscoiusness of free people 
alert. 

This anniversary of Lithuanian independ- 
ence should remind all Americans that we 
cannot close the door on Lithuania’s just 
claims to independence without betraying 
our solemn obligations and denying our own 
heritage. 

I do not believe that this country will 
ever abandon our moral commitment to 
strive for eventual freedom for Lithuania 
and all the other Communist enslaved na- 
tions, and I am very proud to add my voice 
to so many others today in pledging that 
we will keep the faith with the forces of 
freedom everywhere in the world. 


We are inspired in our common task by 
the knowledge that the spirit of liberty 
still, and will forever, breathe in the hearts 
of all Lithuanians. The illustrious Lithu- 
anian post, Maironis—1862-1932—aroused 
the nation with his undying verses and in- 
stilled all Lithuanians with fervent love of 
their country, their language and their peo- 
ple. He preached, through verses, the gospel 
of national resurrection and even today his 
words continue to be a source of spiritual 
strength, a battle cry, and a promise of ulti- 
mate victory. 

Although Lithuanians are forbidden on 
this 42d anniversary to sing their national 
anthem I am sure that Lithuanians every- 
where will be repeating these words of con- 
solation and strength written by Maironis: 


“Protect, O Almighty, our beautiful home- 


land, 

The soil where we labor, where our fathers 
rest. 

Thy fatherly mercy is boundless and last- 
ing; 

Hear us, Thine own children, long ages 


oppressed. 

Forsake not our land, All Highest, while 
the fury rages; 

For Thou art our hope and vision, now 
and through the ages.” 


All Americans, not just the Lithuanian 
Americans, share, I am certain, these senti- 
ments and look forward to the time when 
Lithuania will again take her rightful place 
with the free nations of the world. Let us 
pray together that the Almighty will speed 
that happy day. 


Mr. Speaker, I also wish to include at 
this point a radio address given by 
Anthony J. Miller, Esq., a prominent 
Worcester attorney of Lithuanian de- 
scent: 

I am very proud, as an American citizen 
of Lithuanian descent, to participate with 
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our friend, Congressman HarRoLD DONOHUE, 
in this ceremony marking the origin of the 
independence of the Republic of Lithuania 
42 years ago. 

We take this occasion, on behalf of our 
enslaved homeland of Lithuania, to reaffirm 
our pledge to work for seli-determination 
and freedom for all people of all states. 

It is idle to speak of peace when whole 
nations are ground under the heel of tyr- 
anny. It is a mockery to talk of negotiations 
looking to an equitable solution of the issues 
dividing the East and the West when valiant 
nations like our Lithuania are held in stern 
and brutal subjection. 

It has been well said that foreign policy 
is forged on the anvil of public discussion, 
that public opinion is a determining factor 
in determining policy. Let all take note 
then that the rank and file of Americans, 
of all national origins, look with abhorrence 
on the enslavement of Lithuania. 

Tonight we call upon liberty-loving people 
the world over to remember that the Red 
heel came down with crushing brutality and. 
terrorism in 1944, that the brief flame of 
rewon Lithuanian independence was tragi- 
cally snuffed out and Lithuania has been 
held a prisoner nation to this hour in de- 
fiance and violation of the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter and the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

Above and’*beyond that, the enslavement 
of Lithuania is in violation of the spirit of 
equity among the community of nations, 
does great violence to international morality, 
and is a constant affront to the conscience of 
the world. 

Just as the great Lincoln, whose memory 
we so reverently honor, said that a nation 
“cannot endure half free and half slave,” 
sO we say today in the name of Lithuania, 
as we address ourselves to the aggressors 
and tyrants: The world cannot endure half 
free and half slave. 

To the Red tyrants who have forcibly im- 
pressed once-free Lithuania into the Soviet 
Imperialist Empire we say: Do not try to 
inveigle us to a so-called peace conference 
so long as you hold Lithuania and other 
once-free states in terroristic captivity. 

America, the world, the conscience of man- 
kind will never recognize Soviet supremacy 
over Lithuania. In the fervent prayer and 
belief that God is still in His heaven and 
will one day make all things right with the 
world, we confidently look forward to the 
day when Lithuania will once again take her 
place among the free nations of the world. 

We can be sure that the anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence will be remem- 
bered in Lithuania. But there will be no 
festivities—no gay bunting, no unfurled 
flags; no music—to commemorate it. Rather, 
it will still be observed in mute if defiant 
silence, or perhaps in reconsecration to those 
ideals, to those ways of life which the Lithu- 
anian people cherish. 

In this country, on the contrary, the day 
will be openly celebrated by the nearly 1 
million Lithuanian Americans who are scat- 
tered throughout the States of the Union. 
Here in this blessed land of freedom these, 
our fellow Americans, will, as they have in 
the past, take occasion to remember their 
oppressed kinsmen across the ocean and to 
solemnly pledge again their spiritual and 
moral support for their eventual liberation. 

They well know of the painful tortuous 
years the people of our homeland have brave- 
ly endured. The deportations, the enslave- 
ments, the destruction of political freedom 
and economic initiative are facts which have 
leaked through to the free world despite the 
Iron Curtain of silence behind which the 
Communists try to hide the countries that 
they persecute. 

We Lithuanian-Americans, especially, know 
that the people of our homeland are of 
stout heart. We know that faith and hope 
cannot be removed from the Lithuanian 
spirit. Inevitably the time will come when 
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the tyrants grip will weaken, when freedom 
will win over enslavement and sorrow will be 
turned to joy. 

The American people and Government 
have refused to recognize the Soviet Union’s 
annexation of Lithuania. In many ways 
America is informing the world of Soviet 
misdeeds in Lithuania, and is mobilizing the 
moral forces of world opinion against the 
oppressors, in the hope that Lithuania’s day 
of freedom will be hastened and that the 
Kremlin’s rule of misery and hatred will be 
forever overturned. 

While we wait for that fateful time, I ask 
you to join with me tonight in sending 
across the seas to our beloved people of 
Lithuania this message: 

“Be not discouraged, be not downhearted. 
The night may be long and dark, but the sun 
of the morning is soon to break upon you, 
your homes, and your land. Each day that 
passes brings our blessed country closer to 
inevitable independence. We shall not fail 
you and will work and pray together with 
= ar your liberty is finally accomp- 

shed.” 





College of the Pacific at Stockton, Calif., 
Achieves Growing Recognition in the 
Field of Scientific Research 


, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. McPALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to take this opportunity to call your 
attention to an article in the January 
1960 Pacific Review, alumni issue, pub- 
lished by the College of the Pacific at 
Stockton, Calif. 


During the past few years the Col- 
lege of the Pacific has achieved grow- 
ing recognition in the field of scientific 
research, 


The article follows: 


The college laboratory—a maze of tubing, ° 
chemicals and maehinery. Into these sci- 
entific surroundings come  eager—and 
sometimes not too eager—freshmen to 
struggle with the fundamentals of chem- 
istry, physics, or pharmacy. Into these 
surroundings also come the advanced stu- 
dent and the professor to reach beyond the 
knowledge imparted in a textbook or lab 
manual into the unknown—to open new 
vistas through research. 

Research has become an increasingly im- 
portant part of the Pacific picture and has 
drawn nationwide attention to the projects 
and experiments conducted in College of 
the Pacific laboratories. The recognition of 
the vitality of these projects has encouraged 
financial support of the work by various 
national organizations through grants and 
contracts. 

A search for an effective combatant to one 
of the Nation’s leading killers, cancer, is 
being conducted in the College of the Pacific 
chemistry department, financed in part by 
grants from the American Cancer Society. 

Working with an idea similar to an atom 
bomb reaction, Dr. Emerson Cobb, chair- 
man of the College of the Pacific chemistry 
department; William Rhoads, graduate stu- 
dent; and Dr. John Phillips, Stockton sur- 
geon, have been experimenting with two 
common substances, tetracycline and boron, 

In the experiment, tetracycline, which 
has a great affinity for cancerous tissues 
but is expelled by normal tissues, is used as 
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a carrier to deliver a radioactive boron iso- 
tope to a cancerous cell. A nuclear reac- 
tion is then triggered and the cancer cell is 
destroyed. The neighboring cells are not 
greatly affected since the range of the ex- 
plosion ends close to the walls of the cancer 
cell. 

The College of the Pacific researchers are 
working in conjunction with a Stanford Uni- 
versity team headed by Dr. Victor Richards. 
The boron-tetracycline compound is pre- 
pared in Stockton and sent to Stanford, 
where Dr. Richards and his associates inject 
it into cancer-stricken mice. The cancerous 
tissue is then sent back to Pacific for exami- 
nation and study. 

The conjunction of the tetracycline and 
boron was a “chemical pioneering job,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Phillips. : 

“But our work is just beginning,” Dr. Cobb 
remarks when asked about the progress of 
the cancer project. The chemistry depart- 
ment head predicts the team has 5 to 10 
years more of pharmacological research 
ahead of it, including the solution to such 
problems as loading the bomb with different 
compounds for different jobs, simplifying the 
loading procedure, and using the process in 
treating brain tumors. 

In another part of the chemistry depart- 
ment, a part of the search for solids that 
would be able to stand the friction and heat 
of a trip into outer space is in its beginning 
stages. 

Working under a $1,000 grant-in-aid from 
the Research Corp. of New York, Dr. Jesse 
Binford, assistant professor of chemistry, and 
several graduate assistants are attempting to 
discover what materials can withstand heat 
up to 1,500° C. without disintegrating, 
changing their atomic makeup, or changing 
the presence of other substances with which 
they might react. 

The chemistry professor said that one of 
the big problems in missile construction to- 
day is the discovery of a solid that will re- 
main stable at high temperature. New com- 
pounds are being made to fill this need, he 
said, and he hopes to obtain samples of these 
for testing. Later, in the project, the team 
may make samples of their own for experi- 
mental purposes, he added. 

The College of the Pacific researchers con- 

structed the compact, but complicated, 
equipment that they are using in their ex- 
periments. One of about six such sets known 
to be in existence the testing unit consists of 
an electrically heated furnace a canister 
holding a cylindrical copper block, and a con- 
trol panel for temperature regulation and 
measurement. 
- Each solid being tested is heated in the 
furnace to the desired temperature, then 
lowered by a wire from the furnace into a 
cup in the copper block below. By deter- 
mining the temperature of the copper block, 
the investigators are able to measure the 
heat capacity of the substance. 

“Measurement of the heat capacity, the 
step with which we are concerned, is but the 
first step in discovering what solids could be 
used successfully in outer space,”’ Dr. Bin- 
ford says. 

Research for the pure joy of investigating 
the unknown is the purpose of the experi- 
ments being carried out by Dr. Herschel Frye 
of the chemistry department under the au- 
spices of a $900 Penrose Grant from the 
American Philosophical Society. Dr. Frye 
and Constantin Vlassis, doctoral candidate, 
are conducting polarographic studies involy- 
ing reduction of inorganic coordination com- 
pounds, a field in which there has been little 
investigation. 

Chicken eggs are of great importance to 
the school of pharmacy’s department of phys- 
iology and pharmacology which recently was 
awarded a $35,000 contract by the Office of 
Naval Research to_develop methods of uti- 
lizing chick embryos to measure the effects 
of drugs and chemicals. 
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Dr. N. S. Van Matre, assistant professor 
in the department and chief investigator of 
the project, said they are trying to develop 
techniques of changing and regulating the 
chemical contents of egg yolks in order to 
use the chick embryos for controlled tests of 
many compounds. Completely artificial egg 
yolks can be substituted for the original in 
the laboratory method, according to Dr. Van 
Matre. 

The new research method may add greatly 
to the knowledge of the actual cellular 
effects which many drugs and chemicals 
have on the human body and its various 
systems, according to Dr. Carl Riedesel, 
chairman of the department. 

Although the project is directed in the 
school of pharmacy, Dr. Van Matre always 
emphasizes that all the science departments 
at Pacific are contributing to the research 
program. The physics department, for ex- 
ample, is investigating a delicate preampli- 
fier for an electrocardiograph to record 
graphically the heartbeat of chick embryos. 

The project, which has been going on for 
some time sustained entirely by the college, 
will continue for several years, according to 
Dr. Riedesel. A summary of the project and 
data assembled will be filed with over 27 
agencies, including the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and the Biological Sciences Informa- 
tion Exchange. 

A $1,200 grant from the American Philo- 
sophical Society is financing a study by Dr. 
Riedesel of the physiological effects of cer- 
tain alkaloids found in varieties of narcissus 
bulbs grown in the Stockton region. 

Although the poisonous effects of these 
bulks have been recognized for years and 
some of the alkaloids studied chemically,. 
practically nothing has been done to evalu- 
ate the ways in which the bulbs can cause 
distressing symptoms when eaten by mis- 
take, according to Dr. Riedesel. 

Assisted by Mrs. Cisco Kihara of the school 
of pharmacy, Dr. Riedesel will try to develop 
efficient methods of extracting the alkaloids 
found in the bulbs, which have poisonous 
effects when eaten, and will investigate the 
effects of these alkaloids on the nervous sys- 
tem, blood pressure, and other body systems. 

Thus, the research project goes on— 
quietly, but effectively. And thus Pacific ex- 
pands in another facet of its “pursuit of 
excellence,” growing not only intellectually 
but also making a vital contribution to the 
modern times. 





Much of County Sewage Will Go to 
Sea in 1960's 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
appearing in the Tarrytown (N.Y.) News 
of January 12, 1960: 

Moucu or County SEWAGE WILL Go TO SEA 
IN 1960’s 

The decade of the 1960’s will see West- 
chester sewage go to sea in style—or at least 
a large part of it will. 

While sewage is a problem for Westchester 
in the next 10 years, public officials don’t 
think it will be a headache, at least for most 
of the county. 

Westchester County has purchased a huge 
barge—-Westco I—which will haul sludge 
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from the joint Yonkers sewage treatment 
plant out tosea. The barge and the $15 mil- 
lion treatment plant itself, now nearing com- 
pletion, are part of a county program to cur- 
tail pollution of the Hudson River. 

The date for the opening of the plant, 
which will serve seven sewer districts, is late 
February. The districts are the Bronx Val- 
ley, Hutchinson Valley, North Yonkers, South 
Yonkers, Central Yonkers, Saw Mill, and 
Upper Bronx Valley. 


BUILT UNDER ORDER 


The county was under order of the Inter- 
state Sanitation Commission to build the 
plant. A similar order is in effect for the 
Mamaroneck and Blind Brook (Rye) treat- 
ment plants. The county is preparing plants 
for modernization of those plants on the 
Long Island Sound side of the county. 

Westchesterites will be called upon in the 
1960's to approve the issuance of bonds for 
those two plants because the jobs are ex- 
pected to cost several million each. County 
voters must approve any issuance of bonds 
over $244 million. Only the persons actually 
served by the sewer districts have to pay the 
debt. 

While southern and central Westchester 
with its network of sewers are in good con- 
dition, the outlook for the north-central 
part of the county is not as bright. 

That area has been using backyard dis- 
posal all along but the area is being devel- 
oped rapidly. Sewage will become a public 
problem in the next 10 years, if not already. 

The problem is multiplied because the 
area is largely in the New York City water- 
shed area. Fifty-eight percent of the water 
Westchester uses comes from New York City 
supplies so Westchester is very much con- 
cerned. 

HUGE INVESTMENT 


Since a sewer system in the north-central 
part of the county will have to start from 
scratch, a huge investment is seen. Recent 
limited commercial development of the area 
may help absorb the tax burden for sewers. 

Outside aid is possible. 

New York City might share the cost of 
developing sewers since it is interested in 
protecting its water supply. There have 
been precedents for New York City to act. 
The city, under an old agreement, now dis- 
poses of Mount Kisco’s sewage. 

The Federal Government might help. 
Right now, prospects for a sewer district for 
Yorktown seem brighter. Supervisor John 
Downing of Yorktown has reported that 
Federal Government money is now available 
for such work. The sewer district would be 
in the Yorktown Heights business district. 
The Federal Government would pay up to 
30 percent of the costs and the town would 
also be eligible for State aid for costs of 
engineering work. 





Tadeusz Kosciuszko: 1746-1817 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Friday 
last was the birth anniversary of Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko. This son of. Poland was a 
great soldier of freedom, and he is best 
remembered in this country as a brave 
fighter in our War of Independence. 

He was born into an impoverished fam- 
ily on February 12, 214 years ago. At the 
age of 13 he lost his father, but his yearn- 
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ing for education led him to the royal 
school at Warsaw in 1765. He was gradu- 
ated with the rank of captain in 1769. 
Then, aided by a scholarship, he entered 
the famous military school at Mezieres in 
France, where he specialized in artillery 
and engineering. In 1776 he had already 
finished his studies when he heard of the 
American Revolution. At once he saw his 
chance for action in a good cause, and on 
borrowed money he sailed for America. 
Here he was admitted into the service, 
his qualities at once recognized, and he 
was charged with drawing up plans for 
fortifying the Delaware River. His suc- 
cess at this assignment earned him a 
commission as colonel of engineers in the 
Continental Army. 

In the spring of the following year he 
joined the northern army at Ticonder- 
oga. During the next 2 years he was in 
charge of the building of fortifications 
at West Point. Subsequent he took part 
in many battles, distinguishing himself 
in all of them. On October 13, 1783, in 
recognition of his signal services, Con- 
gress made him a brigadier general. 

Having served the noble cause of this 
country with distinction, in July of 1784, 
he returned to his native Poland, hoping 
to carry on the fight for her freedom. 
There for more than 20 years he con- 
tinued his brave but unfortunately futile 
efforts, and was fated to die in exile on 
October 15, 1817. Today in commemo- 
rating the 214th anniversary of his birth 
we pay homage to his blessed memory. 





U.S.S. “Oakland” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, a gallant warship that saw 
service in the battles of Leyte Gulf, Bis- 
mark Sea, and Tokyo Bay, and that also 
saw action in the Marshall, Gilbert, and 
Mariana Islands, is shrinking away under 
the welders’ cutting torches at the Todd 
Shipyards in Alameda, Calif. 

The U.S.S. Oakland, built at Bethle- 
hem Shipyards in San Francisco and 
commissioned on July 17, 1943, is being 
scrapped. 

Her short life was filled with battles 
and alarms and she goes to her death 
within sight of the city of Oakland after 
whom the gallant lady was named. 


Under leave granted I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Alameda Times 
Star, Alameda, Calif., of January 27, 
1960: 

U.S.S. “OAKLAND” IN ALAMEDA To Dir— 
TORCHES CUT CRUISER’S ARMOR 


The 18-year-old cruiser U.S.S. Oakland was 
dying today at Alameda’s Todd Shipyards. 

_ After 11 years of retirement, the end had 
come for the 6,000-ton veteran of 10 World 
War II Pacific battles. 

Welders’ cutting torches cut through the 
inches-thick armor of the 541-foot-long light 
cruiser in the yard across the bay from 
where she was built during World War II. 
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The vessel was towed to the Todd yard late 
Monday night after spending over a decade 
in mothballs at the Navy’s reserve fleet 
headquarters near Stockton. 

The Lerner Co., of Oakland, bought the 
ship from the Navy for about $200,000. The 
vessel, which will be scrapped at the Todd 
yard, should be demolished by July 1, ac- 
cording to a Todd spokesman. 


COMMISSIONED 


The U.S.S. Oakland was commissioned on 
July 17, 1943. She was christened by the 
then president of Mills College, Aurelia H. 
Reinhardt, on October 23, 1942 at the San 
Francisco Bethlehem Shipyards. 

The ship served in Task Force No. 38 which 
was under the command of Admiral “Bull” 
Halsey in the Pacific. The Oakland par- 
ticipated in the Battle of Leyte Gulf, the 
Battle of the Bismark Sea, and Battle of 
Tokyo Bay and saw action in the Marshall, 
Gilbert, and Mariana Islands. 

Ironically, during the battle for Okinawa 
on April 11, 1945, the U.S.S. Oakland suffered 
its only casualties of the war. A sailor from 
Oakland—the only man among the ship’s 
700-member crew who was from the name- 
sake city—was killed along with another 
sailor during a dive bomber attack. 


TROOP CARRIER 


Following the end of the war, the Oak- 
land served in Operation Magic Carpet, mak- 
ing four trips across the Pacific bringing sol- 
diers back to San Francisco from the Western 
theater of the war. 

The vessel is of the Worcester class of light 
cruisers and had six sister ships of her class. 
She was armed with ten 5-inch cannons. 
The Oakland was inactivated in 1949 and 
put into mothballs near Stockton until her 
recent sale. 





Human Background of the Civil Rights 
Issue 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
magazine section of the New York Times 
of Sunday, February 14, Mr. Anthony 
Lewis has written an article entitled 
“Human Background of the Civil Rights 
Issue.” This is must reading for every- 
one concerned with this subject. The 
article is too lengthy for insertion in the 
ReEcorD, but I should like to draw my 
colleague’s attention to it. 

Mr. Lewis succinctly traces the de- 
velopment of civil rights in the United 
States, pointing out that areas of the 
North are just as guilty as areas of the 
South in giving concrete recognition to 
the inalienable rights stated in our 
Constitution. Mr. Lewis traces the 
progress that has been made both in 
the North and the South, but, he says, 
“The difficulty with this impressionistic 
sketch of improvements in the life of 
the Negro American is that it is too rosy. 
A closer examination shows what every- 
one knows—that life remains much 
harder for a Negro than for a white 
man of the same talents.” 

Mr. Lewis points to the voting prob- 
lem, reminding us that only 25 percent 
of voting-age Negroes in the South are 
registered compared with 60 percent of 
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the whites. The employment situation, 
he says, is probably worse. 

Mr. Lewis concudes his article as fol- 
lows: 


Can the goals be reached? The mood of 
those concerned with Negro rights is opti- 
mistic. 

A recent authoritative book, Jack Green- 
berg’s “Race Relations and American Law,” 
sees these factors pushing the end of racial 
discrimination in the South: industrializa- 
tion; urbanization, bringing with it social 
anonymity and security; the homogenization 
of the South and the rest of the Nation 
through television and other mass media of 
communication; universal training in unseg- 
regated Armed Forces; the stand of» most 
churches against segregation, and the 
Negro’s growing political and economic 
strength. 

To these should be added the fact that 
racial discrimination conflicts with the 
American ideal. What Gunnar Myrdal said 
in 1944 is true today: “When we say that 
there is a Negro problem in America, what 
we mean is that the Americans are wor- 
ried about it. It is on their minds and on 
their consciences.” 





The Economics of Fairplay 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Sun-Times on February 9 car- 
ried a most interesting and enlightening 
editorial which I am including in the 
Recorp for the consideration of the 
Members of the House and Senate: 

THE ECONOMICS OF FAIRPLAY 


Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell issued 
a bread-and-butter-type forecast over the 
weekend that should be of interest to every 
American. In his report, drawn from a Labor 
Department study titled “Manpower: Chal- 
lenge of the 1960's,” Mitchell talked about 
the number of jobs that will be available 
in the 10 years ahead and the typg of work- 
ers that will be available to fill those jobs. 

He had words of warning for employers, 
words of hope for workers who have been 
discriminated against (including Negroes, 
handicapped and older persons), and words 
of advice for youngsters undecided on 
careers. 

To the employers, Mitchell aimed a warn- 
ing that changes in the labor force “will 
require a major overhaul in the employment 
policies of many businesses.” For example, 
Mitchell cautioned that there will be com- 
paratively fewer workers available in the 25- 
to-45 age bracket—the so-called prime-of- 
life bracket. Reduced birth rates in the 
thirties and early forties account for this 
situation. 

Mitchell said bluntly: “Employers who do 
not abandon policies against hiring workers 
because of their age or sex, or race, religion, 
or nationality, or because they may be han- 
dicapped in some way, may have real trouble 
finding enough workers in the decade ahead.” 

In the past, arguments against discrimina- 
tion in employment have been based pri- 
marily on the moral premise that the No. 1 
criterion for employment should be the em- 
ployment seeker’s ability to do the job—not 
the color of his skin, his religion, his age or 
the fact that he walks with a crutch. This 
remains the most valid argument against 
discrimination. 
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Mitchell’s warning, however, adds a new 
weapon—economics—to the arsenal of fight- 
ers against discrimination. Mitchell points 
out that in the years ahead it will be a sim- 
ple matter of good business to hire workers 
previously viewed as untouchable. 

The labor secretary also had blunt advice 
for youngsters debating whether they should 
continue their education or go job hunting. 
His warning: Stay in the classroom. Once 
again it’s a matter of simple economics. He 
said the biggest increase in jobs will come 
in fields requiring the most education, such 
as professional and technical occupations. 
These also are financially rewarding jobs. 
Mitchell suggests it will pay Johnnie to stay 
in school, and the dividends will increase as 
time goes on. 





The Power Issue Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I call to the attention of the 
Members a provocative speech and pro- 
posal made by Leland Olds, former 
member of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, at the Electric Consumers Infor- 
mation Committee workshop mecting, 
Washington, D.C., January 19, 1960: 

THE Power IssuE TODAY 


Today I want to deal briefly with the 
power issue in terms of some historical 
background. I think, as we enter a new 
legislative year, we need to make sure that 
we see the problem before us as a whole, in 
order that the separate legislative proposals 
may form a picture which the public can 
understand and make its own, in spite of the 
distorted image being offered by the electric 
companies advertising program. 

After suggesting this perspective, I shall 
offer a few broad recommendations as a 
focus for our efforts. 

As my text I can find no better statement 
than that of Presidential candidate Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, speaking in Portland, Oreg., 
in 1932. He said there was need for bring- 
ing the discussion back into simple, honest 
terms because, “there has been in the past 
few years, as the Federal Trade Commission 
has shown, a systematic, subtle, deliberate, 
and unprincipled campaign of misinforma- 
tion, of propaganda, and, if I may use the 
words, of lies and falsehoods.” He noted 
that “the spreading of this information has 
been bought and paid for by certain great 
private utility corporations.” 

That statement fits the situation today. 
We might only add that the great private 
utility companies are battling in the courts 
and elsewhere to regain their right to charge 
to the taxpayer and the consumer the costs 
of this lying misrepresentation of America’s 
vital institutions. 

I am convinced that we are at a turning 
point in the evolution of American power 
policy—and more broadly in the evolution of 
the management and financing of what 
must be a steadily expanding public sector 
of our economy. Our success as a nation in 
meeting the challenge of a world in revolu- 
tion will depend in large measure on how we 
take the next step forward. 


And let me say this without the slightest 
hesitation. We are entering an age of com- 
prehensive planning and orderly public 
financing. And, whether the planning and 
public financing are in terms of multi- 
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purpose rivet-basin programs, or regional 
giant power, or ample supplies of water for 
all purposes, or broader opportunities for rec- 
reation, or highways, or schools, or cultural 
opportunities, or greater health and hap- 
Piness at each stage of man’s existence on 
earth, we must establish a goal which people 
will make their own, as well as the means 
to achieve it. In the words of Prof. Law- 
rence Krider, of American University, ad- 
dressing a convention concerned with road 
construction, “the goal of our planning is 
some image of a future America.” 

We started reformulating our goal and 
testing the means of achieving that goal 
nearly 30 years ago in terms of what ap- 
peared a national economic emergency. But, 
after a pause of 8 years, we must go forward 
again with the obligation to present to the 
billions of underprivileged peoples in the 
world a workable system for providing under 
freedom the higher standards of living which 
the technological revolution applied to re- 
sources can make possible not for a privi- 
leged few, but for all. 

And let me say that we cannot allow free- 
dom to be interpreted in terms of the sacred 
rights of enthroned selfishness, because the 
underdeveloped parts of the world will see 
through thatsham. In fact, they have expe- 
rienced it as colonialism. My contact with 
some of their representatives over the years 
made it clear that they saw a wide range of 
New Deal activities, including the TVA, 
the REA, Government participation in the 
financing of public and other economic ac- 
tivities including use of resources, the Wag- 
ner Act as a charter of industrial democracy, 
the Social Security Act, and many other 
reforms, as roads to greater freedom under 
democratic government. 


THE DEMOCRATIC APPROACH TO MODERNIZING 
INSTITUTIONS 


In order to get the fundamentals of our 
approach squarely in mind let us go back to 
the basic thinking of the man who provided 
leadership 30 years ago. I have always felt 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt's broadest formu- 
lation of that approach is to be found in his 
address on receiving a degree at Oglethorpe 
University, May 22, 1932. His subject was: 
“The Country Needs, the Country Demands 
Bold, Persistent Experimentation.” He was 
talking particularly to “my fellow members 
of the class of 1932.” 

After noting that some students of eco- 
nomics traced the country’s difficulties to 
defects in the world’s monetary systems, he 
said that, among other phases of the prob- 
lem, “that which seems most important to 
me is the problem of controlling by adequate 
planning the creation and distribtuion of 
those products which our vast economic sys- 
tem is capable of yielding.” In a previous 
reference to the need for a larger measure of 
social planning he had said: 

“Such controlling and directive forces as 
have been developed in recent years reside 
to a dangerous degree in groups having spe- 
cial interests in our economic order, inter- 
ests which do not coincide with the interests 
of the Nation as a whole.” 

He said that, “when the Nation becomes 
substantially united in favor of planning 
the broad objectives of civilization, then 
true leadership must unite thought behind 
definite methods.” He concluded: 

“The gountry :.eeds and, unless I mistake 
its temper, the country demands bold, per- 
sistent experimentation. It is common- 
sense to take a method and try it. If it 
fails, admit it frankly and try another. 
But above all, try something. The millions 
who are in want will not stafid by silently 
forever while the things to satisfy their needs 
are within easy reach.” 


This, it seems to me, could be recognized 
as keynoting the remaking of our society into 
& modern, up-to-date social order. It in- 
volves the application of the scientific 
method not only to the development of the 
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machinery required for the release of atomic 
energy, or the automating of our industries 
and our lives in general, but also to inven- 
tion directed at improvement in our social 
institutions,” changes which would make 
technological invention the servant of a joy- 
ful life for all peoples. 

And let me state, without equivocation, 
that we cannot as a people afford to leave 
the establishment of goals, the planning, 
the control of experimentation in develop- 
ing the means of reaching those goals, the 
building of the image of a future America, 
to self-perpetuating financial “groups having 
special interests in our economic order, in- 
terests which do not coincide with the 
interests of the Nation as a whole,” to bor- 
row FDR’s 1932 words. 

With this brief general introduction, I will 
turn to the power issue interpreted in terms 
of modern experimental approach. 


SOCIAL INVENTION IN THE FIELD OF POWER 
POLICY 

FDR’s 1932 campaign speech in Portland 
established the principle and pattern for 
experimentation in bringing American insti- 
tutions in the field of electric power up to 
date. His title is still significant: “A 
National Yardstick To Prevent Extortion 
Against the Public and Encourage the Wider 
Use of That Servant of the People—Electric 
Power.” 

The yardstick function in the American 
power economy was not of itself a new ex- 
periment. It had been effectively performed 
by thousands of American municipal systems 
since the beginning of central station elec- 
tricity. But the experimentation lay in 
adapting that democratic American institu- 
tion to the age of giant power. This required 
that local yardstick operations be supple- 
mented with national yardsticks in the field 
of bulk power supply. It ay also in provid- 
ing public financing at low interest rates for 
the extension of electric service to all farms, 
including not only the distribution coopera- 
tives but also combinations of these coop- 
eratives for joint undertaking of the whole- 
sale power supply function. 

In his Portland address Governor Roose- 
velt made this clear. He laid it down as a 
basic principle “that where a community— 
a city or county or district—is not satisfied 
with the service rendered or the rates 
charged by the private utility, it has the un- 
deniable basic right, as one of its functions 
of government, one of its functions of home 
rule, to set up, after a fair referendum to its 
voters, * * * its own governmentally owned 
and operated service.” He added: “That is 
the principle which applies to communities 
and districts, and I would apply the same 
principles to the Federal and State Govern- 
ments.” 


At the very start of his address he set forth 
his belief “that the question of power, of 
electrical development and distribution, is 
primarily a national problem.” He took 
issue with the 1925 statement of former Sec- 
retary of Commerce Herbert Hoover that 
there has been outrageous exaggeration of 
the probable extent of interstate power.” 


In other words, F.D.R.’s experimentation in 
this field was based on a recognition of the 
fact that the electric power business had 
ceased, so far as power supply is concerned, 
to be essentially a local responsibility, power 
trust slogans mouthed by the present na- 
tional administration to the contrary not- 
withstanding. In fact, the 1925 Hoover 
statement suggests that the “power is a local 
responsibility” hallucination may be deep- 
rooted in the Republican Party—hereditary 
perhaps. 

The New Deal experimentation in this 
field gave new strength to the American 
public yardstick as a supplement to regula- 
tion. It proved a vastly important force in 
bringing low rates to consumers served by 
private power companies. It extended the 
benefits of the electrical age to the Nation’s 
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farms, and produced a tremendously ex- 
panded market for electrical equipment and 
appliances, But, perhaps equally important 
in the long run, it showed the way to insti- 
tutional progress through establishment of 
integrated hydrosteam generation and 
transmission systems with utility responsi- 
bility for ample supplies of th2 lowest cost 
power that modern technology can provide 
to all systems serving ultimate consumers. 

Our legislative program must provide an 
orderly basis for the organization and fi- 
nancing of giant regional generation and 
transmission cooperatives democratically 
organized to provide low-cost bulk power 
supply to all electric systems serving ulti- 
mate consumers in every region. 

FROM ROOSEVELT TO ROCKEFELLER 


The recent report of Governor Rockefel- 
ler’s Committee on Power Resources makes 
it perfectly clear that the country cannot de- 
pend on the private power companies to lead 
the way into giant power. The Electrical 
World news story, which is all I have to go 
on, tries to put the best face on it, em- 
phasizing its reeommendation of joint action 
by all New York utilities in planning and 
locating generation, increasing transmission 
capacity, and resolving financing, regula- 
tory, and system organization problems. Ac- 
cording to Electrical World, the seven utili- 
ties serving 98 percent of New York consum- 
ers promptly formed the Empire State Utili- 
ties Power Resources Associates to study 
ways of providing future power at the low- 
est possible cost, a worthy objective. 

But a reading of the Electrical World arti- 
cle is enough to reveal the extent to which 
the recommendations fall short of offering 
the region the full advantages of giant pow- 
er. All the New York companies want is a 
nice little giant that won’t subject them 
either to Federal Power Commission or Se- 
eurities and Exchange Commission control. 

Thus, while the report recognizes that some 
form of joint ownership may be necessary to 
finance larger and more efficient generating 
stations, it rules out merger of the seven 
utilities as impractical, if desirable. 

Just what this means in terms of unneces- 
sarily increased cost of service to consum- 
ers can be shown by drawing a rough map 
based on the distribution of company fran- 
chise areas in New York State as reflected 
in the Federal Power Commission Typical 
Residential Electric Bills Report for 1959. 
The Rockefeller committee little giant power 
report reflects the inability or unwillingness 
of the private power companies to simplify 
the overlapping patchwork power system set- 
up which now prevails in New York State. In 
a few minutes I will suggest the reason 
why. 

Similarly, the report recognizes that large 
generating units and large capacity stations, 
pooled for integrated operation, would re- 
quire heavy high-voltage transmission to per- 
mit economical loading, minimize reserve 
requirements, and support or firm up hydro 
capacity. But it backs away timorously 
from regional integration which would add 
further advantages in the way of lower fuel 
costs and time-diversity of peak loads. 


I show you on this map symbolically the 
kind of regional giant power system which 
could bring 7.0 mill delivered bulk power 
costs to the entire Northeast region. Yet 
the Electrical World reproduction of a map 
from the Rockefeller committee report shows 
essentially an intrastate system. The New 
York Power Authority in its 1938 annual re- 
port showed a more up-to-date map of an 
integrated power supply system for New 
York. Surely the Rockefeller committee has 
labored and brought forth a mouse. The 
Electrical World summarizes the report’s 
explanation for this basic deficiency as fol- 
lows: 


“Multiple regulation by State public serv- 
ice commissions and the Federal Power 
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Commission do not appear to be necessary 
when companies exchanging power across 
State lines are seeking only engineering in- 
tegration, economies of pooling, or emer- 
gency backup. Big integration has been 
hampered by utility reluctance to assume 
the burden of such multiple regulation. 
The committee believes a workable arrange- 
ment to facilitate interstate pooling can be 
worked out. without impairing the Federal 
Power Commission’s essential jurisdiction.” 

Watch out for an early effort of the power 
companies either to amend the Federal Pow- 
er Act along the original Walker Cisler-De- 
troit Edison lines, or to gain a phony 
exemption under the emergency or defense 
provisions of the act so as to exempt inter- 
state wholesale power pooling from effective 
Federal regulation. 

The fundamental reason for this timorous 
approach and this failure of the Rocke- 
feller committee to recommend a giant power 
corporation with power supply as its separate 
function is that this would simplify regu- 
lation and make it more effective in assert- 
ing the public interest in low-cost electric 
power supply. Due to the multiplicity of 
interchange contracts for all classes of pow- 
er in the private company interconnected 
systems approach, the handling of the whole- 
sale power cost factor in electric rates is 
already all too frequently permitting over- 
allocation ‘of costs to residential consumers 
as well as to municipal and rural electric 
systems obtaining their power supply from 
private companies. 

As an example of private company scram- 
bling tactics, let me go back to a 1927 
directive from a holding company official 
to those engaged in reorganizing its Penn- 
sylvania properties, involving a writeup of 
$36 million, or more than 100 percent. The 
New York holding company official, after 
making the point several times, wound up 
his memorandum thus: 

“I again desire to impress upon you the 
importance, in my opinion, of scrambling 
all those reorganizations together so that 
the only thing the Pennsylvania commis- 
sion will be able to understand will be the 
result and not how the result was obtained.” 

Actually, it was not until the Federal 
Power Commission, referrred to in the Rocke- 
feller committee report as “the burden of 
multiple regulation,” was brought into the 
picture that the writeup in this reorganiza- 
tion was eliminated from the Pennsylvania 
company’s capital accounts. Throughout 
the history of regulation company efforts to 
befuddle regulation have included the con- 
coction of complexities including reproduc- 
tion cost valuation, observed depreciation, 
economic depreciation, and allocations of 
cost. If we can set regional wholesale power 
supply up as a separate function, delivering 
power to local distribution systems on a 
single rate schedule basis, we will have 
taken a big step toward ending some of this 
befuddlement. 

The Rockefeller committee was heavily 
weighted with power company executives, 
and was headed by John E. Burton, Gov- 
ernor Dewey’s chairman of the New York 
State Power Authority, who consistently 
played the power company game. Fortu- 
nately, however, one member was Dr, James 
C. Bonbright, member of the power author- 
ity from its beginning until Dewey made 
a clean sweep of survivors from the preced- 
ing Democratic regimes. Professor Bon- 
bright had filed with the Governor a sup- 
plementary report which has not yet been 
released, except for a summary of points at- 
tached to the committee report. One of 
Bonbright’s points, reflected in the Electrical 
World article, is significant. He suggests 
that the State power authority, responsible 
for generation and marketing of about 3 
million kilowatts of Niagara and St. Law- 
rence power, should have had recognized 
status in the pooling of the State’s power 
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resources, as well as in the generation and 
sale of low-cost power. Apparently, even 
this State agency is being euchred out of the 
basic power setup. We shall await with in- 
terest release of the Bonbright comment. 


FROM ROCKEFELLER TO RUSSIA 


To get some idea of the technological 
backwardness of the Rockefeller little giant 
power approach and the reasons for the 
backwardness, let us return a moment to the 
Third World Power Conference and the re- 
port on “Electric Power Development in the 
USSR.,” prepared by the Russian Academy 
of Science for that conference. That was 
back in the 1930’s and reflects mainly prin- 
ciples and plans and experiments, but it 
seems to express the technological approach 
uninfluenced by ulterior considerations. 
And the recent Senate Interior Committee 
report on “Relative Power and Resource De- 
velopment in the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A.” 
suggests that we’ve got to reckon with that 
kind of planning being carried out in the 
Soviet Union. . 

The 1936 Russian report refers back to the 
Goelro plan submitted to the 8th All-Rus- 
sian Congress of Soviets in December 1920, 
It sums up the essential features of the So- 
viet electrification program based on that 
1920 plan as follows: | 

“(a) The centralization of electric power 
economy and the concentration of gener- 
ating plant and regional electric stations, 
interconnected into electric systems by high- 
voltage networks, with interregional inter- 
connection of the networks later on. * * * 

“(b) The development of the centralized 
combined production of électrical and heat 
energy in heat-and-power (H. & P.) stations, 
as organic links in planned electric power 
systems. 

“(c) The development of hydroelectric 
stations, based on the coordinated develop- 
ment of waterpower. Like the H. & P. 
stations, the hydroelectric stations are es- 
sential factors in the location and combina- 
tion of productive forces. , 

“(d) Fullest utilization of low-grade lo- 
cal fuel (peat, culm, oil shales, local coal 
of low-heating value, etc.) for electrifica- 
tion © © ©” 

The Goelro plan was approved by the all- 
Russian congress of soviets 5 years before 
Governor Pinchot submitted his 1925 giant 
power report to the Pennsylvania Legislature; 
13 years before the birth of TVA, and 30 
years before McGraw-Hill published the “In- 
tegrated Power System,” a book by Philip 
Sporn, president of what has become the 
American Electric Power Co. integrated 
power system. What has been holding up 
modern power planning in our technically 
advanced Nation? 

The 1936 Russian report tries its hand at 

an answer. It refers to the retarded develop- 
ment of centralized electric power economy 
in other countries as attributable to mo- 
nopoly capitalism, to the competitive strug- 
gle between various financial groups, and to 
the fear of a high level of centralization in 
the electric power economy. The report 
says: 
“The competitive struggle between electric 
companies, the planless location and devel- 
opment of productive forces, subject only to 
profit interests, and the hunt for consumers 
to increase the plant factor of the power 
station—all these have resulted in the high- 
voltage networks in capitalist countries pos- 
sessing a configuration and extent that are 
irrational from the standpoint of national 
economy.” 

It should be noted that Western Europe 
has taken steps to overcome this irration- 
ality in power system organization. 

NATION CANNOT AFFORD TIMID APPROACH 


The Rockefeller committee report is just 
the latest in a series of reflecting 
the private power company approach to giant 
power. 
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Technologically, the American Electric 
Power Co. system, extending from the Chi- 
cago area to Roanoke, Va., probably leads 
the way. In the South, the Southern Co. 
system serving Georgia, Alabama, and part 
of Mississippi and the Middle South Utilities 
system in Mississippi, Louisiana, and Ar- 
kansas, are going forward on the intercon- 
nected systems principle with joint planning 
of generating capacity. 

The five-company proposal to the Bureau 
of Reclamation for integration of their 
transmission systems in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area, among other things to wheel Colo- 
rado River storage project power to pref- 
erence customers, has also recently come 
into the picture. And Pacific Gas & Electric’s 
baby interconnection between California and 
the Pacific Northwest, recently found finan- 
cially feasible by the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration for possible marketing of its 
surplus Columbia River Basin power, has all 
the appearance of a camel's nose poked un- 
der the tent. We should review these proj- 
ects in terms of the Bureau of Reclamation 
1952 “Study of Future Power Transmission 
for the West,” which would link Colorado, 
Central Valley (Calif.), Columbia, and Mis- 
souri River hydro with giant steam located 
in regional fuel areas to assure low-cost 
power for the entire region. ; 

Whatever their technological merits, all 
private plans are essentially following the 
interconnected systems approach. No plans 
call for development of giant regional whole- 
sale power supply as a separate function 
with all the possibility it offers of reducing 
costs through a high percentage of bond 
financing and simplification of rate regula- 
tion. 

I do not think our great Nation can af- 
ford to go forward on this piecemeal, patch- 
work basis in a period when we are going, 
in any case, to add tremendous blocks of 
generating capacity, combining steam and 
hydro in combinations which mark a new 
technological breakthrough. I do not think 
that we can afford, on the one hand, to leave 
our essential yardstick public and coopera- 
tive electric systems insecure as to future 
supplies of low-cost power and, on the other, 
to leave regulation to unscramble a scram- 
bled multiplicity of wholesale power inter- 
change contracts. 

And, perhaps most important of all, I do 
not think that, in the competition of social 
systems, we can afford to have the leader of 
the democratic world come off a poor second 
or third best in the sound engineering or- 
ganization of its vital power supply function 
because ulterior considerations block 
progress. 

THE ENGINEER RATHER THAN THE FINANCIER 
MUST GUIDE 


Whether we turn to the 1936 Russian re- 
port to the Third World Power Conference 
or to the more recent Senate committee re- 
port, which tells how rapidly the plans 
described in the earlier report are be- 
ing carried out, we cannot get away 
from the contrast with our approach 
to giant power in this country. It is a con- 
trast between the engineer's approach, where 
he is free to do his best unpressured by 
ulterior considerations, and the power com- 
pany approach, in which enginering plan- 
ning must adjust itself to possibly conflict- 
ing private financial interests. 

Some years ago I talked with Ted Parker, 
chief enginer of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority during its first extraordinary con- 
struction period. Parker had previously 
worked for a great engineering firm which 
served the utility industry. But he told me 
that he had found in the TVA his greatest 
opportunity to perform the service an engi- 
neer always longs to perform, in complete 
accord with the ideals of the profession. 
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Never before, he said, had he worked where 
everyone was working for a common objec- 
tive, where no one was seeking a profit for 
himself, where love of job predominated, 
and where the only pressure was to do his 
best and be his best. 

That engineering approach has continued 
to characterize the planning of TVA in build- 
ing the biggest single power-supply system 
in the country. And it is that kind of engi- 
neering approach—unwarped by our pres- 
ent patchwork of power-system organiza- 
tions and uninfluenced by the dislike of 
big finance for Federal regulation—which 
must lay out the plans for the Nation’s power 
supply if it is to meet the challenge of the 
balance of the century. 

Long-range planning for this immediate 
future means projecting power-supply sys- 
tems which will meet our requirements when 
the population reaches a quarter of a billion, 
when the number of family units reaches 
80 million, when worker productivity sus- 
tains a $10,000 average annual wage in to- 
day’s dollars, and when the annual family 
use of electricity in the home and on the 
job reaches 80,000 kilowatt-hours, when each 
quarter of a cent saved in the per-kilowatt- 
hour cost of electricity will mean $200 to the 
family and more than $15 billion to the 
country as a whole. 

Private power spokesmen have defined the 
basic outlines.of the power-supply systems 
required to meet these demands as includ- 
ing (1) very large steam-generating units 
and stations, conventional and atomic; (2) 
hydro, including pumped storage projects, 
for peak loads and reserves; (3) integration 
of generating stations by high-capacity 
transmission; (4) joint ownership; and (5) 
possible high bond-ratio financing in order 
to bring power-supply costs down. But they 
show no present intention to provide the 
country with the full advantages of this 
approach. 

In the light of the foregoing, and follow- 
ing F. D. R.’s diagnosis of what the country 
needs and demands, I conclude by proposing 
two bold experiments, as follows: 

Proposal No. 1: That the country encour- 
age and facilitate the establishment of giant 
regional generation and transmission coop- 
eratives to meet the Nation’s herculean 
power requirements in years ahead at the 
lowest possible cost. These giant power- 
supply cooperatives would be open to mem- 
bership of all systems, however owned, on a 
democratic vote per member basis, except 
that provision might be made against pre- 
ponderance of control by any single type of 
ownership. In connection with its river 
basin undertakings, the Federal Government 
could participate in such giant power-supply 
cooperatives to the extent of planning and 
operating hydroelectric projects and back- 
bone transmission systems as integral parts 
of the regional power-supply programs. 
Otherwise, backbone transmission would be 
part of the giant power cooperative systems. 
Each giant G. & T. would be responsible for 
long-range planning of regional power sup- 
ply, cooperating with Federal agencies in 
such planning, arranging for the financing 
of the necessary facilities, and their opera- 
tion, to provide bulk power supply to all 
electric systems serving consumers in the 
region at the lowest possible cost without 
discrimination. There would be nominal in- 
vestment of members in stock and patronage 
dividends, so that service would be rendered 
substantially at cost. The bulk of financ- 
ing, however, would be provided by bonds 
sold to the agency provided in proposal 
No. 2. In general, this would follow the 
Swedish principle, in which all types of 
ownership work together for the common 
good. 
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Proposal No, 2: That the country estab- 
lish a public and cooperative investment 
finance corporation to handle the long- and 
short-range financing of the public and non- 
profit sector of our economy. This would 
be carefully planned on the basis of the ex- 
perience of the several New Deal financial 
agencies, including the remodeled Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the Pub- 
lic Works Administration, the Farm Credit 
Administration, the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, the REA, etc. The Federal 
Government would subscribe to the 
stock of this corporation, would vest in it 
ownership of all outstanding loans and 
advances on which repayments, in part 
or in whole, with or without interest, 
are required, including the reimbursable in- 
vestment in river-basin projects and pro- 
grams The agency would be authorized to 
advance money for all public and nonprofit 
purposes at varying interest rates, depending 
on the public purpose rather than the sup- 
ply and demand for money theory. It would 
be operated increasingly on a revolving-fund 
basis, along somewhat the lines of private 
issuance of bank-made money for the con- 
duct of business in the private sector of the 
economy, as some multiple of the institu- 
tion’s cash resources. From time to time, 
Congress could subscribe to more of its stock 
when desirable otherwise to expand its loan 
capability. Long-range investment plan- 
ning would provide a safeguard against 
inflation. 

In previous papers, copies of which are 
available, I have outlined the giant power 
problem and suggested alternative solutions. 
Recently, at a meeting in South Dakota of 
the Midwest Electric Consumers Association, 
representing the eight-State Upper Missouri 
Basin area, where 41 percent of all consumers 
of electricity are served by public or coopera- 
tive systems. I proposed the initiation of 
steps to create such a giant power supply co- 
operative as I have just outlined. A special 
committee has been set up to look into the 
matter. 


There are many problemz to be solved, but 
spokesmen for all groups in the power indus- 
try recognize that the country requires a new 
step forward in power organization. In 
view of its tremendous importance, in terms 
of the Nation’s ultimate leadership in a world 
of change, Congress should give the matter 
consideration at the present session. Mean- 
while, candidates for the highest office in the 
land could well make sound programs for the 
country’s future power supply, and more gen- 
erally for the financing of the public and co- 
operative sectors of our economy, leading 
issues. They would thus play their parts in 
creating the image of a future America, in 
which a modern society is scientifically evolv- 
ed under procedures which we sum up as 
democracy. 





A Tribute to Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following poetic tribute from 
one of my constituents .in Cambridge 
that appeared on the editorial page of 
the Boston Herald on the 151st anniver- 
sary of the birth of the Great Emanci- 
pator. In these days of confusion, it is 
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well to have the words of Lincoln re- 
recalled to our minds: 
LINCOLN 
(By William H. McMasters) 


How futile are the words of men to make 
their heroes’ deeds stand forth 

Or bring to mind full measure of their 
character! 

So has it ever been with Lincoln. 

He, of all our country’s great, eludes the 
tricks of rhetoric 

And makes our efforts impotent, our studied 
phrases trite and common, 

As the pages of history turn and countless 
yesterdays flow into the vast eternity 
of time. 

The best that we can do is mark the passage 
of his tragic years 

And breathe our heartful thanks that such 
eternal grandeur 

In one undaunted soul, 

Belongs, in growing strength, to those who 
live within the shadow 

Of his stature. 

On this anniversary of his birth, reverently 
we pray; 

That he look down from the serene and lone- 
ly heights of Mount Olympus, 

And, once again, implore us: 

“To do all which may achieve and cherish 
a@ just and lasting peace 

“Among ourselves, and with all nations.” 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tirte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS-— 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia-~ 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. : 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rrecorp foriday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not-later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESstONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 


8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 80 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore. 11 corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct materiai, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD the full report or 
print. of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not e construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.——No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages In any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNcressIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Congressman Lee Metcalf Speaks to 
School Administrators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, one 
of the leaders in the field of education 
in the House is, I am proud to say, my 
colleague, LEE Metcaur, from Montana’s 
First Congressional District. During his 
four terms as a Representative he has 
been a champion of improved education 
facilities and instruction in this country, 
@ prerequisite to the maintenance of our 
world leadership. 

Congressman METCALF is a cosponsor 
of the Murray-Meicalf legislation which 
would establish a program of Federal 
aid to education with the least possible 
Federal controls and would provide 
funds for construction of schools and 
teachers salaries. The proposal pro- 
vided the basis for the action recently 
taken by the Senate in approving the 
Federal aid to education bill. ‘ 

On Monday of this week my able col- 
league, LEE MEtTcaLr, spoke to the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors at its annual convention in Atlantic 





.City, N.J. I ask unanimous consent to 


have the text of his speech printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TaPPpING NATIONAL Resources FoR SCHOOL 
FINANCE, Pesrvary 15, 1960 


In 1954, a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor of which I was 
@ member, in a Republican-controlled Con- 
gress, under a Republican chairman, made a 
brief report on Federal aid to education. 
The subcommittee said, “It is clear that Fed- 
eral legislation is needed and that the legis- 
lation must be designed to encourage State 
and local efforts to meet the problem.” The 
subcommittee recommended that “legisla- 
tion be enacted to enable the States and 
local communities to expand their school 
construction programs.”’ 

In the years that have elapsed there have 
been weeks of hearings, dozens of hours of 
testimony and scores of recommendations 
for Federal assistance to States and local 
school districts. In the intervening years 
several independent agencies have also stud- 
ied this problem and arrived at the same 


, conclusion reached by our subcommittee in 


1954—that if we are to maintain adequate 
educational opportunities in America, we 
must have substantial Federal assistance. 

Yet today, the classroom shortage is more 
serious than ever before. The number of 
children, enrolled in the public schools in 
excess of normal capacity has grown to 
the largest in history, 

In the jargon of the bureaucrat, these are 
“surplus” children. I know very few parents 
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who consider their children surplus. Last 
year, the number of surplus children was 
1,850,000, this year, it is up to 1,883,000. But 
these surplus children are not the only ones 
who are being educationally short-changed. 
Because of the crowded, obsolete and sub- 
standard classrooms and the half shifts, the 
education of at least 10 million. boys and 
girls is being impaired. 

In addition to the nearly 2 million’in ex- 
cess of normal school capacity, there are at 
least 6 million in crowded urban elementary 
schools and more than another 2 million in 
obsolete. or inadequate buildings. The 10 
million figure is extremely conservative, be- 
cause it does not include either urban high 
schools or rural schools. 

In the opinion of some leading educators, 
the ideal class averages 27 youngsters in ele- 
mentary and 20 in secondary schools. 

If a class has 40 or 50 pupils, the education 
of every child in that room is being im- 
paired, not just that of the additional 
pupils. ; 

Even though the class size may be within 
the desirable limit, the youngsters are be- 
ing short-changed if their teacher is sub- 
standard. And an even more serious crisis 
is developing in the shortage of trained 
teachers. Last year it was 136,000. When 
school opened in September it had grown 
to 195,000. 

The only thing that has changed for the 
better is the fact that the States and local 
communities have made a tremendous ef- 
fort, & magnificent effort, to meet the class- 
room and teacher shortage. They have made 
such an effort that they have physically ex- 
hausted their local resources. They have 
reached their statutory and constitutional 
debt limits, and they have reached a debt 
ceiling beyond which their tax system can no 
longer go without dire economic conse- 
quences. Evidence of this is the slackening 
of school construction and a downtrend in 
bond issues by school districts. During the 
first 11 months of 1959 voters of all States 
approved $1,230 million in school bonds as 
against $1,364 million in the same period in 
1958. Last year, more than 70,000 new class- 
rooms were built, a survey of future con- 
struction for next year revealed that 62,700 
are planned, a decline of 10 percent. 

The school population will increase by at 
least 1,200,000 next year. Just to take care 
of this increase, would require 48,255 class- 
rooms. In addition, we will need replace- 
ments for the classrooms abandoned as ob- 
solete. Exactly 16,400, the fewest in recent 
history, were so abandoned during the 1958— 
59 school year. 

To house the increased enrollment and ‘to 
replace obsolete classrooms, then, we need at 
least 64,655 more classrooms next year—or 
almost 2,000 more than the States report they 
are planning to build. As you can see, we 
won't even keep our heads above water next 
year—to say nothing of the backlog of needed 
classrooms. 

Despite this gloomy picture it would not 
warrant the intervention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as recommended by the various 
groups that have studied the question un- 
less there were a justification for Federal 
participation in the costs of education espe- 
clally at the elementary and secondary level. 

But it can no longer be denied that the 
national welfare depends upon the level of 
education. Our experience in two world wars 
concentrated our attention very forcibly upon 
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the need for better educated soldiers. 
deed, the rejections in the draft of 
disqualified by the mental test revealed 
disparity among the States. For 
my own State of Montana led all the 
of the Nation with only a 3.5 percent 
jection while the two lowest ranking States 
had almost 50 percent rejection. That means 
that out of every 100 Montana boys called 
in a period of complete national emergency 
96 would be sent into battle while another 
State with the same population could fill 
only half its quota. This fact and this 
alone has impressed Montana mothers with 
the importance’ of equalizing the required 
sacrifice by some of our tax money 
to help the States who cannot afford an ade- 
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address. In many States only a fraction of 
those adults in penal institutions and 
youngsters in reform schools were educated 
in the States in which they are confined. 
The same is true of persons on the welfare 
rolls. 

We pay for education whether we have it 
or not. And we pay more for it if we do not 
have it. We pay more in 
for penal and custodial 
for welfare. Today no State 
share of the high cost of 
tion in any other 
fail to share the benefits of good educa’ 

In this age of missiles and satellites and 
cold war, the ultimate source of our security 
is the skill and technological competence 
comprehension of our citizens. In 
cial field of missiles-and space exploration 


power. If the Soviet Union as a threat to 
our national security disappeared tomorrow, 
we would still be confronted-by shortages of 


complexities of our society. 

Education is an investment in human re- 
sources from which we receive direct and 
positive gains in the form of higher produc- 
tivity, more rapid gains in utilization of re- 
search, a better informed citizenry, as well 
as a stronger military. These are‘direct ben- 
efits that transcend State And local bound- 
aries and involve our Nation’s economic 
strength, our national growth, our prestige, 
as well as our national security and survival. 

The mobility of our population, our de- 


‘pendence upon expanded education to 


maintain our economic growth are all items 


that prove a Federal responsibility for edu- . 


cation. 

Assuming a Federal responsibility, what 
is the role the Federal Government must 
play in a cooperative effort with the State 
and local governments to meet our educa- 
tional crisis? . 

In the first place, a substantial increase 
in the Federal support for education is 
necessary. At the present time, less than 
4 cents of each dollar expended for the 
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ts should be—but I am con- 
that at the present time, the Federal 
Government is shirking its responsibilities 
not paying its just share. I am con- 
vinced that the Federal benefits are so great 
that the Federal Government should have 


vinced 


B 


But now that that point has been reached, 
it is imperative that the Federal resources 
be marshaled to assume an obligation that 
is overdue. 

Actually’ this question of Federal aid re- 
solves itself into a question of who shall 


on the local level, the schools have been 
supported by a property tax. In colonial 
times and pioneer days, this was an equitable 
tax on wealth. Today, when more and more 
wealth is in stocks and bonds and securities, 
and ability to pay is measured by income, a 
tax on property is neither equitable nor an 
accurate measure of ability to pay. 

This is particularly true in suburban com- 
munities that have mushroomed around the 
cities. The residents of these communities 
are the young people with the most children 
to educate who live in homes that are heavily 
mortgaged. They educate their children in 
school districts that do not have the prop- 
erty tax base that is found in older commu- 
nities where there are factories and trans- 
portation facilities and powerlines. This is 
one factor that has led to the development 
of foundation and State equalization pro- 
grams. But even the States have to rely on 
sales and excise and consumption taxes, 
notoriously inequitable. 

A whole different group of taxpayers con- 
tribute to the support of schools when that 
support comes from the income tax than 
contribute when the support comes from a 
sales tax or a tax on real property. This 
factor is an answer to those who contend 
that all money comes from the people and 
that the Federal Government must get the 
money from the people who live in the 
States, just as it is an answer to those who 
point out that certain States will pay in 
more Federal tax than they receive back in 
benefits. The tax burden in such States 
will be shifted so that those who have in- 
comes of less than $10,000 per year in such 
States as Michigan and New York will pay 
much less tax for each dollar raised for 
schools than they would have paid if that 
dollar were raised locally. On the other 
hand, those with incomes of more than 
$10,000 per year in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania and other States that allegedly re- 
* ceive less than they contribute, will have to 
pay more in proportion and that is con- 
sistent with the basic principle of taxation 
on the basis of ability to pay. 

An equally cogent argument for Federal 
support is that the tax base is national. 
States and local districts are haunted by 
threats that local industry will move if 
taxes are increased. Even if the local indus- 
try does not move, its competitive position 
relative to other States and localities is 
affected. In Montana, last year, the only 
national life insurance company located in 
that State announced that it was moving its 
headquarters from Helena, Mont., to St. Paul, 
Minn. And one of the reasons given was 
that the Montana Legislature had increased 
the gross premium tax. No such thing can 
occur, of course, when a life insurance com- 
pany has to pay the same tax in St. Paul as 
it pays in Helena. 

It has been suggested that local districts 
must bear at least half of the cost of edu- 
cation in order to maintain local interest™ 
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and local control. At the present time, that 
ratio has not been maintained in many 
States. In Delaware, for example, 88.2 per- 
cent of the revenue for public elementary 
and secondary schools comes from the State 
government. In 20 States the local dis- 
tricts bear less than 50 percent of the bur- 
den. The experience in these States has 
not been that the additional State aid 
brought about any lessening of local in- 
terest or concern in the education of the 
children of the community. Likewise, a 
substantial aid program such as H.R. 22, 
which I have introduced, or the amended 
McNamara bill which passed the Senate the 
other day, would not upset the balance be- 
tween the various levels of government. 
Even if the entire amount authorized were 
appropriated and expended, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be bearing less than 10 per- 
cent of the cost of elementary and primary 
education. 

It may be that a just apportionment of 
the costs of education between the three 
levels of government would require that the 
Federal Government pay more than 10 per- 
cent. If we could put the present proposals 
into effect for 2 or more years, we could 
gain valuable experience that would help us 
ascertain the proper proportions. But in 
view of the need and the Federal interest, 10 
percent of the cost is the least the Federal 
Government should bear. 

At the same time that we are increasing 
the Federal share of the cost we should re- 
appraise our position with respect to the 
question of Federal control. 

After he had voted against the Clark 
amendment the other day, Vice President 
Nrxon said, “In the field of education, we 
have two problems—attracting better teach- 
ers and raising their salaries and maintain- 
ing our traditional school system that 
operates without Federal control.” 

That statement is noteworthy because it 
completely disregards the problem of class- 
room shortages and because it brings up the 
tired old argument that Federal aid means 
Federal control in a context that has re- 
sulted in the most Federal control. The 
bill before the Senate was one for specialized 
aid, for construction. The Clark amend- 
ment would have added aid for’ teachers’ 
salaries, so that the Federal support would 
have been general rather than specialized. 
This is the sort of traditional aid that oper- 
ated without Federal control. 

One of the current advertising campaigns 
of a machine tool company, a company that 
probably would not even be able to exist if 
it were not for Federal contracts and Fed- 
eral subsidies, says that the Pilgrims didn’t 
ask for Federal aid. Of course not, the 
small settlements established by the Pil- 
grims combined all branches of government 
as we know them today—Federal, State and 
local. And the Pilgrims marshalled all 
their resources to build churches and 
schools and homes for their families. They 
utilized to the fullest capacity every re- 
source, public and private, to establish 
themselves in the new world and train fu- 
ture citizens to expand and develop their 
colony. 

Probably here was born the unique Amer- 
ican tradition of local autonomy in the 
management of schools. The conditions of 
pioneer and frontier life developed local re- 
sponsibility and control. This has been 
taken as a matter of course and many people 
who are opposed to Federal support of edu- 
cation take the position that it is both un- 
constitutional and an innovation for the 
Federal Government to aid in education at 
any level. 

As a matter of fact, the Federal Govern- 
ment has encouraged and aided education 
from pre-Revolutionary times. Prior to the 
Civil War, this aid took the form of general 
grants of land or money. There was no 


attempt to supervise teaching or regulate 
programs either directly or indirectly. 

We are nearing the centennial of the pas- 
sage of the Morrill Act in 1862. At the pres- 
ent time in Congress, bills are pending to 
commemorate the passage of the Morrill Act 
and to make the Morrill homestead in Ver- 
mont a national shrine. And the significance 
of this legislation is great. The Morrill Act 
marked the change of the Federal policy to- 
ward education. 

The Morrill Act provided a grant of 30,000 
acres of public land for each Senator and 
Representative to be used by the States for 
the establishment of agricultural colleges. 
The act carefully prescribed certain fiscal 
and administrative regulations and the Con- 
gressmen of that time had no hesitancy in 
restricting curriculums. Section 4 of the act 
says, “The leading object shall be, without 
excluding other scientific and classical 
studies and including military tactics, to 
teach such branches of learning as are re- 
lated to agriculture and the mechanical arts, 
in such manner as the legislatures of the 
States may respectively prescribe.” 

Here was a grant of Federal land for the 
construction and establishment of colleges. 
In 1887, came the Hatch Act providing for 
agricultural experiment stations. This was 
a system of annual money payments instead 
of extending aid in lump sums of money and 
land. Indeed, the Hatch Act provided that 
only one-fifth of the first annual appropri- 
ation and only 5 percent of subsequent ap- 
propriations could be used for buildings. 

In view of the interest in the so-called 
Powell amendment preventing the payment 
of Federal funds for segregated schools, the 
provision in the second Morrill Act in 1890 
is of interest today. It declared, ‘‘No money 
shall be. paid out under this act to any 
State or Territory for the support and main- 
tenance of a college where a distinction of 
race or color is made in the admission of 
students, but the establishment and main- 
tenance of such colleges separately for white 
and colored students shall be held to be a 
compliance with the provisions of this act 
if the funds received in such State or Ter- 
ritory be equitably divided.” 

In another area the Congress was busy 
making regulations specifically controlling 
the States’ educational policies and restrict- 
ing and regulating the State and local edu- 
cational system. Between the end of the 
Civil War and the admission of Arizona to 
the Union in 1912, 12 States were admitted. 
In each case in the enabling acts, the Fed- 
eral Government progressively required that 
certain provisions relating to education be 
incorporated into the State constitutions. 
Congress wrote 12 separate educational re- 
strictions into the constitution of my own 
State, Montana. These conditions include 
stipulations as to the use of Federal ‘land 
grants, the establishment of trust funds for 
the common schools, requirement that free 
common schools be maintained. And in or- 
der to gain statehood, the people of Mon- 
tana gladly accepted these restrictions on 
local and State control of educational insti- 
tutions, 

The opposition of the senior Senator from 
Arizona to the acceptance of Federal funds 
provided by the National Defense Education 
Act and the refusal of the Governor of Ari- 
zona to request such funds make the pro- 
visions of the Arizona Enabling Act of 1910 
of current interest. The act represents the 
extreme of Federal specifications as to use 
of Federal funds. It minutely provides for 
establishment of trust funds and subsidies 
and expressly sets forth not only the type 
of institution that is to be benefited, but 
the amount of benefit to be given each type 
of institution. 

In other fields the extension of Federal 
aid departed from the historic pre-Civil War 
pattern of general aid without restriction 
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to aid for specific courses of instruction with 
complicated State plans requiring the ap- 
proval of Federal officials before the money 
was granted. Such acts are still in exist- 
ence and known to all of you, the Smith- 
Hughes Act, the Smith-Lever Act, the 
George-Barden Act, aid to impacted areas, 
and finally the National Defense Education 
Act passed last year. 

Ten years of experience with Public Laws 
815 and 874, which provide for support of 
schools in federally impacted areas, have 
demonstrated that Federal control need not 
be a consequence of Federal support. But 
nevertheless, inherent in Public Laws 815 
and 874 are elements that might lead to 
Federal control of curriculums and textbooks 
and teachers. In both of these acts, the aid 
goes directly to the local school district 
without the intervening agency of the State 
school authority. In some districts, more 
than 50 percent of the support for operation 
and maintenance of the schools comes from 
the Federal Government. In fact, Uncle Sam 
is on that school board. An augmented Fed- 
eral support program should avoid this by 
channeling Federal aid through the States so 
that the Federal money becomes intermin- 
gled with that of the State and local dis- 
tricts and there is never any direct connec- 
tion between the Federal Government and 
the local school board. 

Already, under the National Defense Act, 
we are seeing the dangers involved in spe- 
cialized assistance. In order to encourage 
teaching of science and mathematics and 
foreign language, we have concentarted our 
Federal aid in those fields. A school that is 
badly in need of additions to the library 
and with funds to purchase books may de- 
cide to channel that same money into the 
purchase of scientific equipment because in 
the latter case the local tax dollar will be 
matched by Federal money. This is the case 
even though the need for the library is the 
greater. 

In order to avoid this indirect control of 
curriculum, aid to education at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels should be by direct 
grants to the States, expendable as any other 
funds for any and all public educational 
purposes as the State itself may direct. Such 
grants will not interfere with our American 
method of keeping educational management 
close to the people and will return freedom 
of choice to the local school boards to decide 
under local conditions how best the Federal 
support can be utilized. 

Now I use that word “grant” advisedly. 
Actually, it is not a grant at all—in the sense 
that a grant is a donation. When I use the 
word “grant” I mean Federal participation. 
I mean the assumption of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s share of the responsibility for the 
education upon which a democracy rests. 

I have been talking about direct Federal 
aid to education by an outright grant of tax 
money for support of specific educational 
programs or for specialized areas such as the 
help given in federally impacted districts. 
But there is another and equally important 
area of Federal aid. That is the indirect 
support given by our tax system. These in- 
clude assistance to private educational and 
charitable institutions by means of deduc- 
tions from the income tax for contributions, 
deductions to teachers for amounts spent in 
taking summer school courses in order to 
keep up with advancements in the subject 
matter and teaching methods, tax exemption 
on the income of State and local bonds for 
school construction and deductibility of 
State anu local taxes. . 

Although these erosive concessions throw 
the entire income tax system out of balance, 
they continue to thrive and, indeed, to ex- 
pand. The reason for their existence is a 
political.one. It is frequently easier to go to 
the taxing committees of the Congress and 
get a back door subsidy labeled “tax relief” 
than go to the legislative committees, get 'au- 
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thorizing -legislation enacted, then go 
through the administrative agencies and the 
Budget Bureau to get budget recommenda- 
tions and back.to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and get a direct subsidy labeled “ex- 
penditures.” The Eisenhower administra- 
tion has this year come up with a third ap- 
proach, that of the side door labeled “loans, 
guarantees, and insurance.” 

Involved here is a labyrinth of Federal 
benefits that are hidden from the public, 
that do not have the advantage of periodic 
review by congressional committees and ad- 
ministrative agencies. Such policies become 
fixed in the tax structure as vested rights im- 
pervious to change in economic conditions or 
tax policy. 

I wonder if the time has not come for 
school administrators at the elementary and 
secondary level and for college presidents at 
the college level to reappraise and reevaluate 
some of these tax concessions and abandon 
the “back door” approach in favor of a frank 
and straightforward attempt at direct grants. 

The Federal Government. uses its taxing 
power to fix the income tax at a certain rate. 
The money raised from that tax is theoreti- 
cally appropriated by the Congress on the 
basis of authorizing legislation regularly 
passed. If Congress recognizes that it is in the 
national interest to aid in the construction 
of school buildings, then a certain propor- 
tion of the national tax income is set aside 
for that purpose and allocated to the States 
on the basis established by statute. The tax 
deduction approach takes the decision as to 
where and how the money is to be spent 
away from the Congress and the administra- 
tive agencies and gives it to the individual 
who is taxed. This is not always in the 
public interest and is seldom in accordance 
with national policy laid down by the people 
through their elected representatives. It 
may be that educators of the Nation—or the 
admirals—have convinced the Congress that 
it is necessary to strengthen the science de- 
partments of the colleges and to train more 
doctors of philosophy in scientific fields. In 
order to do this, grants-in-aid are necessary 
to assist the colleges in establishing these 
expensive departments, and scholarships and 
fellowships are necessary to encourage stu- 
dents to continue their college work in order 
to obtain these advanced degrees. By a di- 
rect system of authorization and appropria- 
tion this policy can be carried out. But by 
a system of allowing deductions for contri- 
bution some of the tax money that would 
go to support this program is drained off. 
The person making a contribution to the 
college of his choice will prefer to endow a 
chair for history or build a chapel or plan 
for research into the tribal organization of 
the early American Indian, all commendable 
and worthwhile enterprises, but not in con- 
formity with the national policy laid down 
by Congress. 

A similar situation exists with tax-exempt 
bonds of school districts. The graduated 
income tax makes such bonds more valuable 
to those in the higher income brackets. So 
we have a regressive tax system for the con- 
struction of schools where those with the 
greatest income bear a lesser tax burden. 
This means not only inverted relief to the 
individual taxpayer, but it means that the 
Federal assistance goes to the school district 
that is in the best financial situation and 
those districts which have reached the lim- 
its of their bonding capacity cannot enjoy 
the benefits of the tax concession. There is 
mounting evidence that much of the benefit 
of the tax exemption accrues to the buyers 
of the bonds rather than to the local govern- 
ments which issue the bonds. This would 
indicate that, at the same cost, the Federal 
Government could give more help to the 
State and local governments through direct 
grants. 

Another proposal for Federal help is for 
the Federal Government to return a certain 
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percentage of the income tax collected in 
each State to the State earmarked for edu- 
cational purposes only. An example of this 
type of aprpoach is the Pelly bill which 
would return 2 percent of all Federal in- 
come taxes collected. There are serious ad- 
ministrative difficulties involved in such a 
proposal because large corporations pay 
withholding taxes on their employees at a 
central office, and the money collected in 
the State where the corporation had its 
headquarters would include income taxes 
earned in other States. But disregarding 
these difficulties, the bill has’ other disad- 
vantages. It would provide for equalization 
in reverse. The bill would provide a return 
of about $1.1 billion each year. Under it, 
the State of New York would receive $71 per 
child while one of the neediest States would... 
receive only $4 per child. My own bill, 
which provides for a flat grant of $25 per 
child, would have an equalizing effect. In- 
stead of 2 percent as under the Pelly bill, 
the State of Alabama would receive 6.27 per- 
cent of the income tax collected in that 
State, Mississippi would receive 1144 per- 
cent, but in New York the return would be 
only 1.1 percent, in California 1% percent, 
in Pennsylvania 1.8 percent. 

In addition to specialized assistance and 
Federal controls, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is insistent on State matching of Fed- 
eral funds. If matching can come from 
either State or local sources and is for gen- 
eral educational purposes it is not very 
serious. The State and local communities 
will be spending far more money for educa- 
tion than the Federal Government anyway. 

But matching of specialized funds distorts 
free and flexible management of State and 
local funds and when coupled with a re- 
quirement that matching be out of certain 
State or local funds then there is serious 
control and imbalance. Such a situation 
tends to create favoritism for certain types 
of education and forces States te alter their 
tax structures to conform with Federal re- 
quirements. 

One other argument perennially used by 
opponents of Federal aid should be men- 
tioned, that of the freight charge, the claim 
that somehow in the round trip to Wash- 
ington and return, the tax dollar shrinks 
to 60 cents, or even less, due to Federal ad- 
ministrative costs. 

A recent study of the functioning of 10 
grant-in-aid programs by the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations has shown 
this is without foundation. ' 

The 10 grant-in-aid programs analyzed 
by the House. committee included the 4 
largest and 6 smaller programs representing 
diverse administrative arrangements. For 
the 10 programs combined, the total of di- 
rectly related Federal expenditures for ad- 
ministration, research and other associated 
activities was estimated to be 1.2 percent of 
the total grant payments to State and local ~ 
governments in fiscal 1958. The addition of 
prorated indirect costs for other activities 
associated with these programs—costs in- 
cluding Federal tax collection and auditing— 
increased the total to 1.6 percent of the total 
grant payments. In other words, the total 
freight charge for the 10 programs account- 
ing for four-fifths of all Federal grants is 
less than 2 cents on the dollar, even when 
we take into account what it costs to collect 
Federal taxes and audit agency books. 

Now each of you has gone through special 
bond elections. You know the cost of rais- 
ing this money on the local level. You 
know the cost of registration, of election ™ 
judges and clerks, of the legal steps of clear- 
ing bond issues, the approval of forms. You 
know how expensive and time consuming 
the process is. Although no accurate figures 
are available, the best available estimate is 
that it costs somewhere between 5 and 10 
cents per dollar to collect and administer a 
tax dollar at the local level. That, inci- 
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dentally, is the estimate of the American 
Association of School Administrators. In 
other words, collection and administration of 
a. tax dollar on the local level costs 3 to 6 
times as much as collection and administra- 
tion of the same tax dollar on the Federal 
level. 

The administration cost of such a pro- 
posal as the Murray-Metcalf bill would be 
infinitesimal. It requires only a simple 
mathematical calculation and notification of 
the allowance of the grants. If efficiency 
and economy in the administration of an 
educational program is what is desired this 
— should appeal even to the chamber 

of commerce and the NAM. 

Today there is pending in Congress legis- 
lation to accomplish the objectives of Fed- 

* eral aid within the framework of these prin- 
ciples. The bill that Senator Murray has 
introduced in the Senate and that I am 
sponsoring in the House is an example. The 
amended McNamara bill that passed the 
Senate last week is another. 

More than any other group, yours is one 
that knows the problems of school financing. 
You know that the glib phrase, “Federal aid 
means Federal control” is a myth. You are 
the ones that meet with the taxpayers as- 
sociations and the business community. 
You are the ones that belong to the lunch- 
eon clubs and the chambers of commerce. 
It is you that can bring the message of the 
need and justification for Federal support 
to the people of America more effectively 


con 
of the need for better educational facilities. 
The passage of the pending tegislation, as 
the result of the kind of popular demand 
your organization can generate, will help to 
do this important job. 





OCAW-Sponsored Mental Health Center 
Will Stage Fund Drive During April 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I would like to in- 
sert in the Appendix an article concern- 
ing a unique instance of a great’ labor 
union adopting a worthwhile public 
service institution and helping it with 
financial assistance. 

The Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Work- 
ers International Union is giving sup- 
port to the Mental Health Center of 
America, in Denver, Colo., which provides 
treatment for mentally ill borderline 
cases as well as does research on the 
causes of mental illness. 

In April the OCAW will solicit each of 
its members for 1 hour’s pay as a con- 
tribution to the Mental Health Center. 

Recently we have heard so much ad- 
verse criticism of unions that I believe 
this is a wonderful opportunity to re- 
mind ourselves of the overwhelming good 
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that unionsdo. The article from the Oil, 
Chemical, and Atomic Union News of 
February 8, 1960, outlines the campaign 
which this great union will conduct: 
OCAW-SponsoreD MENTAL HEALTH CENTER 
Wu. Srace Funp Drive DurrmveG APRIL 


OCAW’s support for the free, nonsectarian 
Mental Health Center of America will be 
put to the practical test during the month 
of April when the union’s members will be 
asked to contribute 1 hour’s pay each to 
this unique institution, 

The 1959 convention unanimously adopted 
a resolution endorsing the center and au- 
thorizing and instructing the union’s offi- 
cers to put into effect a formal fundraising 
campaign throughout the union. 

OCAW President O. A. Knight emphasized 
that this drive will in no way conflici with 
united fund or other local federated cam- 
paigns. “The Mental Health Center of 
America is an institution that serves pa- 
tients from all over America and Canada 
while United Fund institutions are local in 
character,” Knight said. 

“This was one of the facts we looked at 
when the OCAW executive board was first 
considering support for the center. As a 
result of this difference in service, and be- 
cause the Mental Health Center of America 
does not seek support from local United 
Fund drives, we determined that no conflict 
exists.” 

Knight announced that the MHCA cam- 
paign will be spearheaded by Ben Bezoff 
and M. Phyl Poulson. Bezoff, who will be 
project director, has taken leave from the 
board of the center on which he has served 
for some 14 years to devote ful! time to the 
OCAW fundraising campaign. He is a well- 
known Denver public relations man. Poul- 
son, who is international executive board 
member from district 2, is on leave from his 
job in the Utah Oil Co. refinery in Salt Lake 
City and is serving as associate project di- 
rector. Most of his time will be spent in the 
field, working with OCAW local unions, 
helping them set up the committees and 
procedures for the April MHCA campaign. 

Already underway with the assistance of 
OCAW district directors and representatives 
is the organization of campaign committees 
in every local union. Cards are being dis- 
tributed to local unions through the staff of 
representatives on which the names of com- 
mittee volunteers can be sent into head- 
quarters. 

Committee members will be furnished with 
solicitation kits including brochures explain- 
ing the work of the center and enough pledge 
cards to cover the membership of their local 
unions. Each contributor will receive a spe- 
cial card acknowledging his donation and 
thanking him for his support of the institu- 
tion. 

The Mental Health Center of America is 
located in Denver and is an institution with 
a long and proud record of national service. 
In its early history it served as a recupera- 
tion and rehabilitation center for people 
recovering from tuberculosis. 

In 1957 the board of trustees decided that 
with tuberculosis on the wane they had to 
evolve a new medical program if they were 
to continue to be of service. A thorough 
study of health needs showed that intensive 
psychiatric care and research in the field of 
mental illness would be most useful. In 
America and Canada, the survey showed, 
there are almost 20 million people suffering 
from some form of mental illness. 

In July 1958 the center opened its doors 
as the only institution of its kind of provide 
free privately financed treatment for the 
borderline mentally ill on a nonsectarian 
basis. These are the cases of people who 
cannot any longer function in normal dally 
life, but who are not yet stricken with irre- 
versible mental illness. 
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Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


Or UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “We Can Stop Inflation if We 
Have the Courage To Try,’’ published in 
the Saturday Evening Post of February 
20, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We Can Srop INF.aTIOn ir We HAVE THE 
Covurace To Try 


Inflation is commonly regarded as a sort 
of .unavoidable disaster. Actually inflation 
is seldom accidental, but is the result of 
wrong decisions by governments which, in 
democracies at any rate, are made because 
pressure groups can outshout the rest of us, 
Everybody is against inflation, but everybody 
is for higher wages, more farm subsidies, and 
bigger welfare programs.. In short, every- 
body wants to throw gasoline on the fire 
and rely on somebody elée to put it out. 

There are several devices which can be 
used to curb an inflationary boom in the 
early stages. Not necessarily in order of im- 
portance, these are: management of the na- 
tional budget so that expenditures and in- 
come are in reasonable balance; sound mon- 
etary policies to prevent excessive credit 
expansion from causing inflation; and real- 
istic management of the $290 billion’ public 
debt,-including its reduction by any sur- 
plus which the Government is able to scrape 
together. To achieve these results the Treas- 
ury believes an increase of the interest rate 
on long-term borrowing is essential. This 
last item, which seems to generate more heat 
than light, is worthy of some analysis. 

As of now the Government is required by a 
40-year-old law to pay no more than 44 
percent on all money borrowed for more than 
5 years. This means that investors, able to 
get a better yield on their money in stocks, 
mortgages, and corporate bond issues, are un- 
willing to take the Government’s long-term 
offerings. ‘The Treasury has consequently 
been forced to get its money through short- 
term issues. In addition to piling up billions 
in debt which must be paid off during a brief 
period, too much short-term borrowing feeds 
the fires of inflation. This occurs because 
short-term securities are immediately salable, 
usually pretty close to the purchase price. 
A vaultful of short-term Treasury securities 
is the next thing to a vaultful of currency. 

Actually the administration’s proposal to 
remove the ceiling on long-term interest rates 
is not an effort to increase interest rates, as 
its critics have charged. As Secretary of the 
Treasury Anderson has pointed out, the effect 
could be just the opposite. ‘The rates we 
select,” he said in a recent interview, “are 
determined * * * on the basis of what's 
been going on in the bond market. * * * 
Removing the ceiling would simply permit us 
to meet the market.” By making long-term 
issues ‘more popular, the average rate at 
which the Government could borrow money 
might actually be lowered instead of 
increased. 

Of course, a technical device like an in- 
crease in long-term interest rates is not all 
that is needed to control inflation. Shortly 
after President Eisenhower’s announcement, 
in his state of the Union address to Congress, 
that a $4,200 million surplus was anticipated 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, the 
Treasury was able to float securities on better 
terms than have been possible for some time. 
This illustrates the importance of the Gov- 
ernment's ability to keep its expenditures in 


balance, Tinkering with the mechanics of 
financing will avail little if Congress fritters 
away the prospective budget sufplus by an 
unwarranted tax cut or unjustified spending. 

The advocates of greater spending have de- 
veloped what amounts to a theology of fiscal 
profligacy. For example, a group described 
as the Conference on Economic Progress has 
issued a report, written by economist Leon 
Keyserling, which deplores the grossly inade- 
quate amounts of public spending in recent 
budgets, explaining that “every additional 
dollar of Federal outlays has a so-called mul- 
tiplier effect, which results in 2 or two 
dollars of private consumer and investor out- 
lay”—precisely the argument which those 
who fear inflation advance against unwar- 
ranted public spending. And some Members 
of Congress, eager for a torch to carry, de- 
nounce tight money as a scheme to enrich 
the bankers, despite the fact that any after- 
taxes profit the banks can realize from higher 
interest rates will be more than canceled out 
by the decline in the value of their present 
stock of lower yield Government securities. 

Foreign holders of American dollar reserves 
are beginning to view the management of 
our finances—and particularly the refusal of 
Congress to remove the interest-rate ceil- 
ing—with some anxiety. This may partly 
explain the recent withdrawal of gold from 
this country. However, a too rapid or con- 
tinuous gold loss might threaten the very 
existence of the international monetary sys- 
tem and the position of the United States as 
a world leader. The distress from a further 
decline in the value of the dollar among 
people who live on fixed incomes, retirement 
pensions, insurance policies, and so on, is 
easy to imagine. To a considerable extent 
it is being experienced already. 

Even without unwise public spending, our 
gold reserve is under considerable pressure 
from an unfavorable balance of payments, 
arising from this country’s international 
transactions, including investment of Amer- 
ican dollars in overseas industry, foreign-aid 
advances, and money spent abroad by Amer- 
ican tourists and servicemen. This problem 
can be taken care of, but if we insist on 
adding’ to the dollar’s handicaps a loss of 
confidence in our financial commonsense, 
nothing but trouble should be expected. 

What it comes down to is that inflation is 
inevitable unless there is patience and re- 
straint on the part of the public. If every 
slight increase in prices is to mean 4 strike- 
enforced demand for higher wages, we might 
as well kiss stability goodby. L. Robert 
Driver, a statistician and tax expert who has 
been represented on this page in the past, 
has worked up some challenging figures on 
this matter. 

“If the pay of all employed persons in the 
United States had been raised by 40 cents 
an hour, as the pay of the steelworkers was 
raised,” says Mr. Driver, “the costs of goods 
and services in the country would rise by 
$45,800 million a year, or $270 for every one 
of our 170 million people.” Leaving out the 
effect on our precarious competitive position 
vis-a-vis foreign producers, even a fiscal ig- 
noramus can see the effect of such an addi- 
tion to our already topheavy costs on the 
value of the dollar. 

The essential element is what the first 
J. P. Morgan used to say he looked for in a 
man looking for a loan or a job: character. 
If we are really on a payola and tax-loophole 
economy, if we lack the guts to refrain from 
strikes and the intelligence to reject populist 
easy-money panaceas, then neither Congress 
nor the Treasury can do much for us. 

If, on the other hand, the millions of 
Americans who know the score set them- 
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selves up as a sort of Inflationists Anony- 
mous, pledged to resist the potions of the 
spendocracy, the news will get through to 
those who manage our affairs.» They will 
know that the American people want their 
Government to protect the value of their 
money and their position in the world, and 
will accept short-term sacrifice for long-term 
security. On can bet on this possibility— 
either way. 





Loyalty Oath Requirement of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I found 
in my mail this morning a letter from a 
resident of Illinois, requesting me to 
explain to her why I allegedly do not 
intend to oppose the repeal of the loyalty 
oath requirement contained in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, which is 
Public Law 85-864. 

This person attached to her letter a 
photostatic copy of a letter which she 
received from the distinguished Senator 
from Tilinois [Mr. Dovctas], in which the 
Senator states that “Senator Kennrepy 
has introduced legislation to repeal the 
disclaimer section of the act and Con- 
gressman Water, author of the orig- 
inal requirement, has indicated that he 
will not oppose such action.” I deem it 
necessary to correct two errors which 
have crept into Senator Dovuctas’ letters 
to his constituent. 

Iam not the author of the loyalty oath 
requirement of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act although I am a strong sup- 
porter of the retention of this vital re- 
quirement. That requirement was not 
contained in the House bill. It was the 
Senate bill that did contain it and the 
managers on the part of the House 
agreed to the Senate version in confer- 
ence. Of course, I was very happy to 
see that action taken. I am strongly 
opposed to the repeal of that requirement 
and my views have been clearly stated 
in a letter which I wrote on June 17, 1959, 
to Mr. A. H. Scouten, the secretary of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

My letter to Mr. Scouten reads as fol- 
lows: 

JuNE 17, 1959. 
Mr. A. H. ScourTen, 
University Secretary, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Dear Mr. Scovuren: I have your letter of 
June 15, and I am pleased to note that you 
appreciate my frankness in discussing with 
you the Penn faculty senate’s objection to 
the “disclaimer affidavit” required under the 
National Defense Education Act. You have 
induced me to proceed in the same spirit. 

Obviously, the purpose of the “disclaimer 
affidavit” is not to expose Communist infil- 
trators who have wormed their way into our 
intellectual circles. You are correct in stat- 
ing that real subversives would “sign or 
swear to any statement if it suited their 
tactical purposes.” The purpose of the affi- 
davit is to ascertain that the beneficiary of a 
Federal educational grant is either a loyal 
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citizen of the United States, or—if he swears 
falsely—a perjurer, subject to criminal prose- 
cution. Iam sure that you are familiar with 
the basic tenets of our law enforcement sys- 
tem, and that I therefore do not have to 
amplify that point. 

Next, your statement as to the “disclaimer 
affidavit” impugning the loyalty of the aca- 
demic community. I disagree with you em- 
phatically. For the’ Government to ask a 
person to state affirmatively that he is not 
guilty of any wrongdoing, does not mean 
at all that the Government suspects him of 
misconduct, The purpose of the classic af- 
firmation formula appearing on the income 
tax return is certainly not an implication 
that every taxpayer is a cheat; some are, 
and therefore the affirmation formula is 
necessary. The same rationale applies to the 
disclaimer affidavit. The same applies to 
the loyalty oath required of every employee 
of the Government. All of them are not 
thereby placed under suspicion of disloyalty. 

It is more difficult to discuss the balance 
of your letter as it is always difficult to con- 
tinue a discussion in the course of which 
one of the debaters retreats from argument 
to sophistry. Please don’t mind my use of 
this word. But, how would you call an 
argument comparing the use of govern- 
mental funds for farm price support with 
the use of such funds for the purpose of 
promoting the education of selected future 
leaders of our scientific defense effort under 
the National Defense Education Act? In an 
effort to avoid insulting the intelligence of 
both of us, I shall rest there and not belabor 
the even more spacious nature of your coal 
miners and John L. Lewis inference, a truly 
prize equivocation. 

The last paragraph of your letter disturbs 
me profoundly, as it again attests eloquently 
to the insufficient perception and compre- 
hension of the very nature of communism by 
many of our leading intellectuals. Even in 
using a lighter note as you say, equations 
between totali terroristic commu- 
nism and any, American or foreign, ideologi- 
cal movement are inexcusable. Hoping tha 
I may remedy this situation, in my capacity 
as the chairman of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, I am right now en- 
gaged in an attempt to publish certain 
materials which which might help to edu- 
cate the educators, 

Sincerely yours, 
PraNcis E. WALTER, 
Chairman, 





Defense: A Need for Perspective 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCCNSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the main- 
tenance of an adequate defense system to 
deter aggression—now and in the fu- 
ture—is one of the major challenges con- 
fronting the Nation. Recently, we have 
been hearing testimony from our sci- 
entific and military experts on the ade- 
quacy of our defense program. 

Even among experts, there are differ- 
ing opinions on: 

First, what is an adequate defense; 
and second, is the U.S. program suffi- 
ciently strong—particularly in relation 
to the Soviet Union. 
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We recognize that the Soviets have de- 
veloped tremendous thrust for launching 
its intercontinental ballistic missiles. 
However, in this technological 
age, an effective defense cannot depend 
upon a single weapon—even the power- 
ful ICBM. 

The intercontinental missile will—in 
all likelihood—be the workhorse by and 
large, around which will be centered the 
defense of the future. 

However, there are a wide variety of 
other weapons for defense systems: for 
detection of enemy approaches—and 
capable of retailiatory counterattack 
that must be kept at the ready—if we are 
to be adequately protected. 

These include an up-to-date radar 
system for detection of approaching 
enemy planes or ; maintenance 
of a well-balanced striking power, in- 
cluding jetplanes, ICBM’s, intermediate- 
range missiles, air-to-air, ground-to-air, 
and air-to-surface, and other missiles; 
submarines equipped with rocket launch- 
ers; adequate numbers of aircraft car- 
riers for launching of jetplanes bristling 
with nuclear weapons and missiles; 
mobile, atomic firepower for all air, 
ground, and sea forces: ‘These are only 
a few of the major facets of a complex, 
modern defense system. 

In view of the conflicting opinions, the 
task before Congress is to determine, to 
the best of its judgment: (a) Is our de- 
fense adequate for present threats, and 
(b) are we moving forward fast enough 
to meet the threats of the future? 

The people of the country, I believe, 
deserve a well-balanced evaluation by 
Congress, as well as by our experts in 
the various military and scientific fields, 
of the adequacy of our defense. 

Recognizing that this is a political 
year, we can of course expect distortions 
by those who seek to gain political ad- 
vantage, for example, in isolating what 
they feel are weak spots in our defenses 
without putting the whole picture in 
perspective. 

In view of honest differences, as well 
as what appear to be deliberate distor- 
tions, I understand that President Eisen- 
hower is considering taking the defense 
issue to the American people. The pur- 
pose would be to provide them with a 
realistic picture of the adequacy of our 
defenses. Frankly, I believe this would 
be a good idea. 

The survival of our country, as well as 
freedom in the world, depends upon our 
deterrent power. 

The maintenance of a strong, bal- 
anced defense force, too, will require the 
outlay of more than $40 billion of the 
taxpayers’ money. In the light of these 
facts, every effort must be made, not only 
by Members of Congress, but by leaders 
in the various military and scientific 
fields, to provide the American people 
with the realistic picture of our defenses. 

Recently, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor published a constructive editorial 
entitled “Defense: A Need for Per- 
spective.” 
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Reflecting the need for such perspec- 
tive, I ask unanimous consent to have 
this editorial printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Derense: A NEED FOR PERSPECTIVE 


If there is any subject on which people 
and statesmen should be able to take the 
long look rather than the narrow view, it 
would seem that it should be the subject of 
rockets in the verges of space, 

Yet there is a persistent tendency, fostered 
by persons of great earnestness, to regard the 
missile race, and specifiically the production 
of intercontinental ballistic missiles, as if 
this represented the whele or at least the 
crux of American defense. ~ 

Just as it takes more than one foot race to 
make a track meet, there is obviously more 
than one department of military defense and 
in fact more than a solely military aspect 
to national security. 

This is what President Eisenhower seems 
to. be trying to say in his press conference 
encounters against implications that the 
United States is being conditioned to a power 
position of second best. 

Defense of the country is, as he has said, “a 
very wide and comprehensive problem.” 
When he asserts that he knows more about 
it than any other one individual, this is not 
a claim of superior personal competence but 
a statement of the fact that the Chief Exec- 
utive is at the focal point where data and 
recommendations from all the defense and 
diplomatic agencies come together. 

The President more than anyone else is 
responsible for evaluating the needs of thé 
various branches of the armed services, air, 
land, and sea, and for balancing them with 
civilian requirements and resources. Con- 
gress, to be sure, must have its coordinate 
part in providing financial sinews and direct- 
ing the broad outlines of their use. 

But it is doubtful whether any good pur- 
pose is served by the necessarily fragmentary 
leaks of material from congressional commit- 
tee hearings which have heightened confu- 
sion as to whether America is beginning to 
close the missile gap or allowing it to be 
widened. 

The people of the United States certainly 
do want to know that their Nation is gaining 
rather than losing in a competition which 
it has the wealth, skill and capacity to win 
for the deterrence of war. The administra- 
tion should not underestimate either the 
Soviet ability to concentrate on specific ac- 
complishments such as the ICBM or the moon 
rocket, nor dismiss the effect of these ac- 
complishments in terms of world power. 

But relative military strength should not 
be weighed solely in terms of ICBM’s; for 
overseas bases and submarine rocket launch- 
ers enter into that equation, and the mat- 
ter of mobility for brush-fire wars is of prime 
significance. 

There are factors even outside the military 
which Premier Khrushchev fails to take into 
account when he boasts to Italian President 
Gronchi that a Soviet flag on the moon 
proves the superiority of communism over 
capitalism. The merits of a politicoeco- 
nomic system may reside not so much in 
whether it can put a tin spangle on the 
moon as in how often it puts meat on the 
kitchen table. 

In short, the components of national secu- 
rity are so varied that they cannot be meas- 
ured by one weapon system alone. Security 
depends upon a balanced defense establish- 
ment, on good international relations, and 
on a deeply based national morale, 
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Single Chief of the Military Would 
Imperil U.S. Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the perennial proposals that is just as 
regularly discredited is that of establish- 
ing. a single Chief of Staff over the 
Armed Forces of the United States. Once 
again we are told that the panacea for 
virtually all problems connected with na- 
tional security would be quickly solved if 
we could only junk our war-proven and 
demonstrably effective Joint Chiefs of 
Staff system and replace.it with the alien 
single Chief of Staff and Supreme Gen- 
eral Staff. 

Some of the reasons why such a dis- 
astrous course of action should not be 
adopted by this country are contained in 
two editorials which I commend to the 
attention of the Members of this House. 
The first editorial, “Single Chief of the 
Military Would Imperil U.S. Defense,” 
appeared in the San Diego Evening 
Tribune of February 4, and the second 
of the editorials, “Symington’s Move— 
The Singie Chief: No Bargain,” appeared 
in the San Diego Union of February 5, 
1960. These editorials discuss the dan- 
gers of one-man military control and 
the inherent deficiencies of the Supreme 
Staff system as compared with the re- 
peatedly demonstrated strength and ad- 
vantages of our Joint Chiefs of Staff sys- 
tem organization, As the second edito- 
rial so well points out, the distinguished 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, the Honorable CaRL VINsoN, 
is a vigorous opponent of the rigid and 
autocratic Supreme Staff system. 

I would like at this point to repeat 
the statement made by Chairman Vin- 
SON in the course of his speech, before 
the guests at the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars dinner February 9, at which time 
he received the highest VFPW citation 
for contribution to the strengthening of 
our Nation. On that occasion, Chair- 
man VINSON warned against junking the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and adopting the 
single chief—supreme general staff 
scheme, and said: 

Every additional step we take toward a 
single general staff is a move closer to mili- 
tary and political disaster. 


The two editorials follow: 

[From the San Diego Union, Feb. 5, 1960] 
SyMIncTON’s Move—Txue SINGLE CHIEF: No 
BaRGaIN 

Senator Srvarr Symincton, Democrat, 
Missouri, at last has made his move for 
more national attention to support his can- 
didacy for the Democratic presidential 
nomination. He has introduced a bill to 
set up a powerful single Chief of Staff in the 
Pentagon—a sort of supreme uniformed 
commander over all U.S. Armed Forces. 
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The fact that this proposal already has 
been discredited thoroughly by most re- 
sponsible military authorities and many 
Members of Congress has failed to cool Mr. 
SymincTon’s ardor for the single Chief of 
Staff concept. 

He claims his experience as Air Force Sec- 
retary during part of the Truman adminis- 
tration makes him an expert on such mat- 
ters. The Senator thinks a single chief 
with the powers now wielded by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff representing all the armed 
services would halt interservice rivalry, put 
an end to the cumbersome command struc- 
ture now in force in the Pentagon and save 
the taxpayers money. The record shows 
that Nazi Germany and Japan fared poorly 
with a single chief system. 

Yet men like former Assistant Defense 
Secretary Wilfred J. McNeil, who served as 
top Defense Department fiscal boss in the 
Truman and Eisenhower administrations un- 
til last year, say the single chief idea would 
produce no real economies. 

Mr. SYMINGTON’s bill would retain all the 
services in their present status. A single 
chief would have no more authority to halt 
interservice disputes than the Joint Chiefs 
possess today, But he would be able to keep 
these arguments from the scrutiny of Con- 
gress and the American people. And his 
would be the only voice heard from the Pen- 
tagon on defense matters. This is not the 
way of a democracy. 

Perhaps the greatest danger inherent in 
the single chief concept is the centering of 
too much authority and power in one man. 
At the same time it would abandon the Joint 
Chiefs in their present role and thereby rob 
the Nation of the wisdom and experience of 
men who have made a career of our coun- 
try’s defense. 

Who is to say, under Mr. SyMINGToN’s pro- 
posal, that the single chief of staff always 
would be a wise man, one who sought no 
power beyond that which he needed to do 
the best possible job? 

Under the Joint Chiefs concept, the un- 
wise and the power hungry are outvoted and 
overbalanced by their colleagues. 

Fortunately, there seems liftle possibility 
that the SyMINGTON proposal will get a green 
light from Congress this year. Even if it 
should ‘be passed by the Senate, which is 
doubtful, Chairman Vinson of the House 
Armed Services Committee would place the 
measure in its proper pigeonhole. The ven- 
erable Vinson long has warned that no such 
single Chief of Staff idea would get the time 
of day before his committee. 

[From the San Diego Evening Tribune, 
Feb. 4, 1960] 


SINGLE CHIEF or THE MILITARY WOULD 
ImperiL U.S. DEFENSE 


It is discouraging to note that the tired, 
old idea of a single Chief of Staff for all 
of the Nation’s Armed Forces has been dusted 
off again. 

A bill to accomplish this dangerous change 
in the present Joint Chiefs of Staff system 
has been introduced in Congress by Senator 
Sruart SyMINGTON, Democrat, of Missouri. 

It deserves a quiet burial. 

This idea has beguiled nations for a long 
time. Those who have succumbed to it 
have been defeated when the single chief 
concept had to meet the test of war. 

The Prussian general staff was supreme 
when Germany was crushed: in two World 
Wars. 

Japan was led to war and defeat under 
a system of monolithic, centralized military 
control. 

The Symington bill would clothe the pro- 
posed single Chief with enormous power of 
decision, 

This awesome responsibility is now shared 
by the Chiefs of the various services, who 
can draw on wide experience and intimate 
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knowledge of the capabilities of their _re- 
spective branches, 

The present Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
has no vote. His function is to win agree- 
ment of ‘the heads of the services through 
his influence. The final decision is made 
by the service Chiefs, who can vote. 

SYMINGTON would reverse this proven sys- 
tem. His bill would, in effect, make the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs the supreme 
authority as the single Chief of Staff for the 
Defense Department. 

The service Chiefs, under the bill, would 
be relegated to the role of advisers to the 
lone man at the top. 

This one man would have the final say on 
spending about one-half of the entire na- 
tional budget. 

This one man—and nobody is infallible— 
would have the final say on what this Nation 
would do in a military crisis. 

If he guessed right—well and good. 

If he guessed wrong? There is no con- 
solation prize for second-placers in war. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff is a workable 
system, 

With its representation of the various serv- 
ices—Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps—it fits in with our tradition of checks 
and balances in the exercise of power. 

It would be perilous to alter this system 
and substitute an alien concept that has 
demonstrated its fatal flaws. 

This latest effort to undermine the Joint 
Chiefs would endanger our national defense 
at a time when we should be directing 
our energies toward strengthening it. 

Congress can take the lead by shelving 
the Symington bill. 





Opposition by Utah Wildlife Federation of 
Creation of a National Park in Area 
Known as Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment , 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
written by the secretary of the Utah 
Wildlife Federation explaining why the 
officers and members of that group do 
not feel it would be wise at this time to 
make the Dinosaur National Monument 
a national park. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UTAH WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 

American Fork, Utah, February 12, 1960. 
The Honorable Wattace F. BENNETT, 
Senior Senator from the State of Utah, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BENNETT: The Utah Wild- 
life Federation, representing 29 sportsmen's 
clubs in the State, after due and timely con- 
sideration, offers the following protest: 

We oppose the creation of a national park 
and the resultant closing of thousands of 
additional public lands to hunting in the 
area now known as Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. 

We believe that until such time as the 
National Park Service can be composed of a 
more equitable representation of our sports- 
men, and their policy changed regarding 
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hunting within the boundaries of national 
parks, the area above mentioned should be 
left at its present status. 

We are not opposed to the creation of ina- 
tional parks, as such, but we strongly feel 
that a more thorough investigation should 
be made of each proposed park to determine 
the effect on our wildlife and natural re- 
sources. é 

Respectfully submitted. 

JACK ALLSHOUSE, 
President. 
EMERSON 8S. SMITH, 
Executive Secretary. 





The Uncertainty of World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17,1960 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, our 
the Joint Economic Committee of the 
Congress issued & report dealing with the 
international effects of our Nation's eco- 
nomic policy. Much of this document 
was devoted to expounding freer-trade 
dogma, while ignoring or misin 
numerous economic realities. 

In one instance, however, the commit- 
tee’s report faced up to the hard facts 
of international competition in the 
1960’s. With admirable discretion, the 
Joint Economic Committee refuses to 
embrace the preferential trade concepts 
adopted by the two rival trading blocs in 
Western Europe. 

This, of course, is what many Ameri- 
cans have been counseling for months. 
Members of Congress from both sides of 
the aisle have noted the dangers to the 
United States that are implicit in the 


formation, objectives, and bylaws of the. 


European Common Market and the Free 
Trade Association. Similar calls for 
caution have been sounded by certain 
business spokesmen, labor leaders, and 
organizations such as the Trade Rela- 
tions Council of the United States. 


So it is with a- warm sense of gratifi- 


cation that I find these views now shared 
by the Joint Economic Committee, as 
evidenced by these excerpts from its re- 
port of January 25: 

Six countries in Western Europe have now 
entered into an agreement to form a Com- 
mon Market. Under this agreement, the 
participating countries will gradually reduce 
and ultimately eliminate tariff barriers 
against each other. They will, in time, have 
the same tariffs against all goods imported 
from outside the Common Market. In the 
meantime, seven other countries in Western 
Europe, having failed for the time being 
to reach agreement with the Common Mar- 
ket countries, have formed a Free Trade 
Association. Under the treaty, these seven 
countries would ultimately eliminate all 
tariffs on trade among themselves, but 
each country would retain its’ own tariffs 

imports from outside the free trade 


sons, it would be regrettable if the OEEC 
countries divided’ into three exclusive 
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manner that would stifle multilateral trade 
and result in harsh discrimination against 
other countries. 

created by the establishment 


the Common Market and Free Trade Associa- 
tion, excluding overseas countries associated 
with them, account for 43 percent of total 
world imports. This is an enormous seg- 
ment of the world economy to be set aside 
as one to which other countries could ex- 
port only under serious handicaps. It would 
be tragic if after the heroic and largely suc- 
cessful efforts to expand world trade on a 


mous customs unions were to become the 
instruments for legalizing and perpetuating 
onerous discriminations on the other half 
of the world economy, including primarily 
the United States, Canada, Latin America, 
and other countries in Asia and Africa. 
There is a heavy responsibility on the 
Common Market and Free Trade Association 
to follow policies that will avoid serious harm 
to the world economy. A generally low level 
of tariffs within the customs unions will let 
these countries benefit from the heightened 
competition within wider trading areas with- 
out imposing too severe a handicap on the 
countries outside these areas. Furthermore, 
under the fund agreement and the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, there is a 
prior obligation to remove quantitative re- 
strictions against imports from outside the 
customs unions before increasing the pref- 
erences that these countries extend to each 
other. Above all it will be difficult to safe- 
guard the trading interests of other coun- 
tries unless the members of the customs 
unions make their currencies convertible in 
accordance with the fund agreement. Con- 
vertibility would provide a minimum assur- 
ance that if quantiative restrictions become 
neecssary in one country they would not also 
be imposed by surplus countries in a customs 
union solely to facilitate the restoration of 
the balance of payments of a deficit country. 
In the trade negotiations with the Western 
European countries, through the reciprocal 
trade agreements and through the General 
Agreements on Tariffs and Trade, the United 
States has granted valuable concessions in 
the form of easier (lower tariff) entry into 
the U.S. market. In turn, we have been 
granted valuable tariff concessions by these 


countries which were intended to give us- 


easier entry into their markets. The value 
of the concessions we have given remain un- 
changed—in fact, they have grown more 
valuable as the U.S, economy has grown. 
The concessions we have received will become 
much less valuable through the formation of 
the new customs unions after our conces- 
sions were granted. A tariff reduction by 
‘Belgium, for example, which was valuable 
to the United States when German exports 
paid the same tariff, is much less valuable 
(or may be entirely without value) when 
German exports can enter the Belgian mar- 
ket at a lower tariff than the same US. 
exports and ultimately without any tariff. 
The United States and other countries that 
have given tariff concessions to Western 
Europe are entitled to know that the re- 
ciprocal concessions to them are not going 
to be negated in the new trade arrangements 
that are being made in Europe. 


Mr. Speaker, the uncertainty and doubt 
with which many observers regard the 
economic splitup in Western Europe was 
also underscored at a 2-day meeting 
of the Committee for a National Trade 


Policy only a few days after the Joint 
Economic Committee’s report appeared. 

The Journal of Commerce, describing 
the meeting, reported as follows: 

Robert R. Bowie, Harvard economics pro- 
fessor who headed the European affairs round 
table, said the economist members indicated 
that it may be necessary for the United 
States to acquiesce in further trade disad- 
vantages to help close the split between the 
six-nation Common Market and the Outer 
Seven of the Free Trade Association. 

He said political considerations—interest 
in promoting free world unity—outweighed 
pure commercial factors in the opinion of 
the panelists. 


This is disquieting news. The United 
States has been acquiescing, as Professor 
Bowie expressed it, to the demands of its 
trading partners for 25 years now, ever 
since the gradual surrender of foreign 
trade policies was launched by the Trade 


_ Agreements Act of the first New Deal ad- 


ministration. 

Now the economists on the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy tell us we 
may have to start all over again or, at 
least, keep giving away trade concessions 
right and left, evidently with the hope 
that our country can make the best of a 
dangerous situation that developed in 
spite of our noble efforts of the past. 

The fact is, however, that acquies- 
cence—perhaps surrender or capitula- 
tion are better words—is the last thing 
we should do under the present circum- 
stances. The situation calls for thought- 
ful, levelheaded study and careful ob- 
servance on the part of this country. 

We have been pushovers in the inter- 
national tariff bargaining arena for a 
quarter of a century. It has not pre- 
vented our friends and allies in Western 
Europe, accounting for almost half of 
the total world trade, from breaking up 
into two economic camps, each of which 
is dedicated to advancing the interests of 
its own members at the expense of out- 
siders. 

As one of these outsiders, the United 
States has much to gain from a policy 
which we should have been-observing all 
along; namely, that of insisting that our 
trading partners comply in full with their 
trade commitments to the United States. 
We have much to lose from a policy of 
subservience and acquiescence. Further 
U.S. tariff concessions should not be 
granted until the air is cleared and 
we know for certain just where the rival 
camps in Western Europe are heading. 


Red Party To Make Phony “Prosperity” 
Pitch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 
Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I commend 


to the Congress the observations con- 
tained in an editorial which appeared in 


February 17 


the Buffalo Courier Express, Buffalo, N.Y. 

This excellent editorial follows: 

Rep Party To Make PHONY “PROSPERITY” 
PrrcH 

Strange as seems the belief of the Russian 
Government that the American car-buying 
public can be sold on the Moskvich car, 
even stranger is the attitude of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States in ex- 
pecting that American industry and the 
American people can be sold on Communist 
“peace and prosperity.” 

The party is expected to make.a stronger 
pitch to big business representatives in the 
future, adding “prosperity” to its familiar 
“peace” theme of the past, according to the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties in its annual report.- Party workers are 
expected to show industrialists how peace 
could increase their profits, while the people 
at large will be told how peace and disarm- 
ament will make possible the spending of 
billions for schools, -roads, hospitals, and 
housing, instead of defense. 

Though at a low ebb numerically in this 
country, the party has great expectations of 
a soft sell of communism, assuming that the 
trusting American people, persuaded of 
Khrushchev’s sincerity, are ready to take 
anyone—even a Communist—at his word. 
That is assuming a very great deal, indeed— 
even more than that the Moskvich is the 
American concept of what an automobile 
should be. 

Currently the smartly taxed American peo- 
ple are being reminded that Russian power 
politics threatens to make life really tough 
for them in the sixities; but even the most 
trusting must become “sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought” at the peril of Commu- 
nist enslavement. 


Greek Letters and Greek Press Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY # =~ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, His Eminence Iakovos, archbishop 
of the Greek Orthodox Churches of 
North and South America, has pro- 
claimed the week of January 24-31 as 
Greek Letters and Greek Press Week. 
We all aware of the great contribu- 
tions to our civilization by the Greek 
language, philosophy, culture, and de- 
mocracy of ancient times and the great 
sacrifices Greece has made in our mod- 
ern times to the causes of freedom in her 
fight against facism, nazism, and com- 
munism. 

The Greek language is being revived in 
several universities and placed on the 
curriculum in many State schools 
throughout the country. 

I wish to pay tribute to Greek Letters 
and Greek Press Week. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp an excerpt from an edi- 
torial from the National Herald, a na- 
tionwide Greek-American newspaper 
daily, which is widely read in my State, 
entitled “Press-Letters Week,” and 
dated January 31, 1960. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rgcorp, 
as follows: 
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Press-LeETTers WEEK 


In line with the standing policy of the 
archdiocese, His Eminence Iakovos, has pro- 
claimed the Greek Press and Letters Week 
throughout his jurisdiction. Objective of 
this annual event is to impress upon our 
people the significance of the Greek-Ameri- 
can press and Greek-American education in 
our development and progress as a cultural, 
racial, and religious group. 

Our hope is that our people in every com- 
munity will not pay lip service to the far- 
reaching objéctives of this event, but utilize 
the opportunities it presents for some con- 
crete action. 





Governor Ribicoff Backs Programs To 
Help Commuters 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 
*Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
necticut’s great Governor, Abraham A. 


Ribicoff, has been working long and dili- 
gently toward a solution of the problem 


facing commuters living in Connecticut - 


and other States. The Governor is at 
present in Washington discussing this 
and other problems with Members of 
Congress and officials of the administra- 
tive departments. p 

It appears that Federal action is nec- 
essary if the railroad puzzle is to be 
solved. However, on the State level 
Governor Ribicoff has been working 
closely with the Governors of our sister 
States of New York and New Jersey. 

The Hartford Times for February 15, 
1960, reports on two new moves which 
Governor Ribicoff, a former Member of 
this House, has endorsed. 

Following is the article from the Hart- 
ford Times: 


Risicorr Supports Two Moves To Am Ral. 
COMMUTERS 


Governor Ribicoff today pledged Connect- 
icut’s support to two interstate moves 
designed to alleviate the problems to com- 
muters who use the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. 

They were: 

Interstate audit of the railroad’s com- 
muter accounts. 

Establishment of a tristate agency to pre- 
serve existing commuter services. 

The Governor gave his support after meet- 
ing with two transportation committee 
members of the Metropolitan Regional 
Council, which is made up of top elected 
officials of cities and towns in the metropoli- 
tan area of Connecticut, New York and New 
Jersey. They were First Selectman Herbert 
Baldwin of Westport and Maxwell Lehman, 
executive secretary of the council. 

“The council,” said Governor’ Ribicoff, “is 
skeptical about New Haven Railroad figures 
as to losses attributable to commuter traffic. 

“It asked if the Connecticut Public Util- 
ities Commission would join the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of New York {n auditing the 
figures. 

“The answer for Connecticut is, “Yes.’” 

Governor Ribicoff said that if the tristate 
agency is carried out, he will be “more than 
willing to endorse such an agency if the other 
Governors go along.” 
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The Governor added he would, in that case, 
designate somebody to handle the prelim- 
inary: stages until such time as necessary 
legislative action had to be taken. _ 





Death of Mr. Vasilios I. Chebithes, Past 
Supreme President of Ahepa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


= OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Vasilios I. Chebithes, past su- 
preme president of the American Hel- 
lenic Educational Association (Ahepa) 
passed away on December 10, 1959. He 
had served as supreme president from 
1924-27 and 1935-40. He was considered 
a great leader of the Ahepa and the first 
supreme president who undertook a na- 
tionwide building program. His name is 
known throughout the world by those of 
Hellenic descent. I offer my sincerest 
sympathies to his family and to his many 
friends through the country, many of 
whom come from my State. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
excerpts from an editorial by the editor 
of the Ahepa magazine, Mr. Kimon A. 
Doukas, of New York, and an editorial 
by the editor of the English section of 
the National Herald, a Greek-American 
daily newspaper printed in New York 
with nationwide circulation. F 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

VASILIOs IstIpOROS CHEBITHES, SUPREME VICE 
PRESIDENT 
(By Kimon A. Doukas) 

It was in the early hours of December 10, 
1959, when Supreme President Loucas 
despatched the following brief message about 
one of his most illustrious predecessors: 

V. I. Chebithes passed away early this 
morning. Services Monday, December 14, 
12 noon, at Saints Constantine and Helen 
Church in Washington, burial at Arlington 
Cemetery. 

V. I, Chebithes was no more. The man 
who led the Ahepa since 1924 on to glorious 
victories and suffered bitter defeats but 
never’ laid his convictions aside or let his 
fellow Ahepans down was gone. 

He had passed into the Great Beyond. The 
eight-term Supreme President—a distinc- 
tion and a privilege no one else has enjoyed 
and nobody will .ever hope to attain—was 
only a memory. The stormy petrel of Ahepa 
politics, he who generated love and affection 
and thrived on criticism and hatred equally 
well, had departed quietly from the scenes 
of his most turbulent life. Ahepa was 
orphaned of one man it could or could not 
do without. 

V. I, CHEBITHES—THE APOSTLE 
(By James Karabatos) 

In every movement, religious, social or 
otherwise, there is an apostle. He formalizes 
the basic concepts of his faith, interprets 
and reinterprets them seeking at the same 
time converts. He is a dedicated man and 
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it is he who gives substance to a movement 
and makes it stick. ; 

A dedicated man is a wanderer always on 
the go, always on the lookout for new faith- 
fuls. Personal welfare takes a back seat. 
He is out of place, a fool; wasting his time 
and the money of others instead of holding 
a regular job at so much a year. Yet, when 
it’s all over, it is the zealot rather than those 
enjoying the good things of life and the 
prestige that goes with thdm whose memory 
stays on. Such a zealot was V. I. Chebithes, 
the man who dedicated himself to the cause 
of the Order of Ahepa. 

There are various kinds of yardsticks in 
measuring or evaluating @ man’s record. 
The impact of # man’s personality on his 
fellowmen is certainly our safest guide. If 
the Order of Ahepa exercises an influence of 
such vast proportions in Greek-American 
life and. Greek-American affairs and if the 
architect of the Order of Ahepa was.V. I. 
Chebithes, as he certainly was, it follows 
that this man, the son of a priest and an 
immigrant boy, was destined to develop him- 
self into a personality whose memory and 
influence shall remain long after his pass- 
ing into the Great Beyond. He belonged to 
everybody except himself. That’s the mark 
of a true apostle, of a true leader. 

é 





Why General X Isn’t Writing a Book 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Charles Bartlett in 
the February 7 issue of the Chattanooga 
Times, gives refreshing perspective to 
the current “numbers game”: 

.Wuy General X Isn’r WriTiIne 4 Book 

(By Charles Bartlett) 

WasHINGTON.—A press conference with a 
retiring general who may not even exist: 

Question: “Are you resigning, General, 
because you can’t accept the administra- 
tion’s defense policies?” 

Answer: “No, I’m quitting simply because 





my time is up and I want to shoot some golf _ 


and catch some fish.” 

Question: “Aren’t you even mad at the 
Budget Bureau?” 

Answer: “I’ve had some budget problems 
in my day, but I am not mad at anyone.” 

Question: “But don’t you intend to write 
a book and tell the Nation how you really 
feel about the adequacy of our defense?” 

Answer: “I’m certainly not going to write 
a book-and I have no intention to join those 
who are writing that we have become 4 
second-rate military power.” 

Question: “But don’t you feel that your 
service needs more men and equipment to 
stand up to the Russian threat?” 

Answer: “I certainly do and I wouldn’t be 
much of an officer if I didn’t. Since the day 
when I had my first platoon, I have regarded 
it as my solemn duty to fight to get every- 


not play the system, whether he 
@ platoon or an entire service, is 
his job.” 
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Question: “But if you feel your service 
needs more, shouldn’t you take that message 
to the public?” 

Answer: “Look here—it is the very essence 
of the military nature to need more. We 
could absorb 100 percent of the gross na- 
tional product in our service alone and still 
point out areas in which we might be defi- 
cient when the attack came. There is no 
absolute point at which you can say we have 
enough and relax. The good commander is 
always thinking of new threats and vulnera- 
bilities which may confront his service.” 

tion: “But now that you are retiring 
don't you owe it to the public to make 
known whatever doubts you may have?” 

Answer: “What could the public do with 
that kind of information? The people who 
could use it best would be the Russians and 
I personally would take little pleasure in 
telling them my weak points. This is an 
area of government activity that is totally 
beyond public judgment and I simply cannot 
see how the politicians hope to justify their 
positions by taking their arguments to the 
newspapers. How can Joe Doakes in Chatta- 
nooga decide how many missiles we should 
have in 1963?” 

Question: “But the military services have 
always been ready to use political pressure 
when they thought it might? help them to 
get more money. Are you becoming virtuous 
just because you're retiring?” 

Answer: “You’re~ absolutely right. We 
have played the political game and we have 
played it rough. We have encouraged indi- 
vidual Senators like Stuart SyMINGTON to 
take our causes to the Senate floor when we 
thought we might get public opinion rolling 
behind us. It is a rotten game and if the 
President had made one of our heads roll for 
playing it, we might have stopped. But the 
best jobs have gone to officers like Arleigh 
Burke, who have played the game the hard- 
est and so most. of us have come to assume 
that it’s expected of us. It has become an- 
other part of the system.” 

Question: “But why is the game rotten?” 

Answer: “Because it puts essentially mil- 
itary decisions in the political domain. Most 
of these are issues which should be decided in 
terms of the balance between the East and 
the West and not in terms of the balance be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats. Neither 
the public nor the Senate Armed Services 
Committee have enough facts available to 
decide, for example, whether the Navy should 
have 12 or 40 Polaris submarines. This is a 
complex question involving a wide range of 
considerations, many of them ‘necessarily 
top secret, and it cannot be wisely settled in 
the newspapers.” 

Question: “But doesn’t the public deserve 
to be informed on the crucial question of 
its military strength?” 

Answer: “The public can be informed in 
general terms but I am sure it is confusing 
to them when the Democrats maintain that 
the U.S. military posture is inadequate and 
then cut, as they did last year, the defense 
appropriations. I do not think a man can 
wisely or successfully run for President on 
the issue of an inadequate military force be- 
cause he can only be proven right by an 
enemy attack. He runs the risk, by ham- 
mering on the charge that America is a sec- 
ond-rate military power, of persuading the 
people in the uncommitted nations who may 
not realize he is a candidate for office, before 
he persuades the people in his own country. 
I personally suspect it is not good politics 
and I know that it is not good national 
policy.” 

Question: “But how can voters make sure 
that we do not become a second-rate military 
power?” 

Answer: “They have their opportunity at 
the ballot box. First-class leaders do not 
produce second-class countries, In military 
affairs it seems to me that the people have 
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simply got to trust the men they elect to their 
top offices. The decision must be made be- 
hind closed doors and the President must 


inspire=the kind of bipartisanship which will | 


in turn inspire public confidence.” 

Question: “You realize of course you have 
given us no news?” 

Answer: “Gentlemén at this stage of my 
career, you will make me happiest by forget- 
ting me forever. I just want to fish and I 
think the opportunity is at hand.” 


f 


International Development Association 
Use of Counterpart Currencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the In- 
ternational’ Development Association, 
IDA, the charter of which is now being 
submitted to the World Bank for ap- 
proval, provides another means of using 
judiciously the hundreds of millions of 
dollars in soft currencies. we have ac- 
cumulated through the sale of surplus 
foodstuffs and otherwise under Public 
Law 480 to many countries around the 
world. It also provides a vehicle for co- 


- operative effort by the free world in ex- 


tending economic assistance to the newly 
developing nations in whose future pros- 
perity and viability we are deeply inter- 
ested. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor of February 13 printed in the 
ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IntropuciING IDA 


In a nation’s banking and investment 
system there is need for several different 
kinds of financial institutions geared to va- 
rious needs, The same sort of varied needs 
exist in the international community. 

And a variety of international lending 
organizations are being developed to meet 
them. They include the World Bank, 
Export-Import Bank, Development Loan 
Fund, Special United Nations Fund, and 
Inter-American Development Bank. 

To these soon will be added, if plans ma- 
ture, the International Development Asso- 
ciation. Its charter is being submitted to 
members of the World Bank for approval. 
Originated by Senator MIKE Monroney, the 
IDA would be empowered to make low- 
interest loans to underdeveloped countries 
on long terms and/or repayable in “soft’’ 
(unconvertible) currencies of the borrowing 
countries. 

While the United States would supply 
nearly one-third of the billion dollar capi- 
tal, a larger proportion would be supplied 
by other industrial nations, and the United 
States would find a way to use millions of 
dollars in soft currencies it has accumulated 
through sale of surplus foodstuffs. 

This arrangement promises to accomplish 
several desirable purposes which were be- 
yond the scope of the World Bank, set up as 
it is to handle “hard” loans on a commercial 
basis. It enlists the assistance of Britain, 
France, West Germany, Canada, Japan, and 
other nations in an undertaking the United 
States should no longer carry alone. 
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Also it breaks away from the bilateral aid 
mechanism under which some Americans 
have been inclined to impose political con- 
ditions on recipient countries; yet, it does 
not go so far as the United Nations pro- 
grams which, while desirable to a degree, 
permit Communist-bloc participation in 
planning and execution. The IDA offers a 
vehicle for characteristically free-world co- 
operation since the Soviet Union has not 
seen fit to join the World Bank, 


International Financial Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, two an- 
nouncements were made recently which 
emphasize this country’s increasing in- 
volvement in efforts to improve the 
economic position of nations in under- 
developed areas of the world. 

Two new international financial agen- 
cies, in which the United States will play 
a major role, have been launched. The 
Inter-American Development Fund, to 
which this country has pledged $500 mil- 
lion, will make loans in Latin America 
exclusively. The International Develop- 
ment Agency will confine its activities to 
other underdeveloped nations. We have 
guaranteed $800 million of the $1 bil- 
lion capital. 

I supported these two agencies, chiefly 
on the theory that soundly conceived 
loan programs would lessen the need for 
U.S. foreign aid. 

Yet this year Congress has been asked 
to increase foreign aid appropriations to 
over $4 billion. I believe this amount 
should and will be substantially reduced. 

The chief responsibility for conduct- 
ing programs to encourage economic de- 
velopment in Asia and the emerging new 
nations of Africa should be shared by 
all nations of the world which now en- 
joy economic prosperity. 

Our European allies and Japan have 
talked a great deal about assuming a 
share of the burden. The time has ar- 
rived for the United States to make it 
clear that these other nations must as- 
sume their fair share of the burden. 

I can understand the clear need for 
outside assistance to help new nations 
gain a sound economic footing. But I 
can no longer see any need for the 
United States to carry this loan alone. 

The inconsistencies of the administra- 
tion’s position on foreign aid &nd ur- 
gently needed programs at home are be- 
coming harder for me to understand. 
For years we struggled to get a coal re- 
search program approved, The Presi- 
dent vetoed @ good bill last year, but at 
the same time foreign aid funds, ap- 
propriated by Congress, were being used 
to conduct the same kind of coal re- 
search work in a number of foreign na- 
tions. ; 

We are desperately in need of eco- 
nomic development work in West Vir- 
ginia. The President has vetoed legis- 
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lation of this kind for West Virginia and 
other States at the same time he makes 
a plea for larger foreign aid expendi- 
tures. 

This just does not make sense to me. 

The United States will have to con- 
tinue programs of this type. But it can- 
not carry the burden alone nor on as 
large a scale as in recent years. 

I do not believe Congress will vote $4 
billion for foreign aid this year. Sub- 
stantial reductions will be made. Per- 
haps if Congress makes it clear that it 
wants a new approach to foreign aid, 
the State Department will step up its 
efforts to have our allies assume a pro- 
portionate share of the burden. 





Overall Land Use Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President in the light 
of far-reaching changes in our social and 
economic structure, the Nation needs 
farsighted planning, not only to prop- 
erly utilize, but also conserve, our lands 
and other natural resources for the 
future. 

Today the Nation is experiencing a 
population explosion. 

In 16 years we will be a nation of 240 
million, 60 million more than today. 

The population explosion, together 
with expanded industrialization, home- 
building, and other types of construc- 
tion, are creating ever-greater demands 
upon our land, soil, water, and other 
natural resources. 

As a result, the question arises as to 
how we can best utilize such resources 
today, as well as to assure that there 
will be adequate resources for the fu- 
ture. 

This is a local, State, and National 
challenge. 

, In an era when the tendency more and 
more is to look to Uncle Sam to resolve 
such problems, it is always gratifying to 
find realistic efforts to cope with such 
significant challenges at the local and 
State level. 

Recently, Henry Ahlgren, associate di- 
rector of agricultural extension at the 
University of Wisconsin, outlined some 
constructive recommendations for an 
overall land use policy at the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin chapter of the 
Soil Conservation Society. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article reflecting creative thinking on a 
serious: national challenge, printed in 
the Pure Milk Products Press, entitled 
“Overall Land Use Policy Is Ahlgren’s 
Plan,” printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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OveraLtt LAND Usz Poticy Is AHLGREN’s PLAN 


A University of Wisconsin agricultura) 
leader has called for an “overall land use 
policy, complete in all of its ramifications, 
for Wisconsin.” 

Henry Ahigren, associate director of agri- 
cultural extension, said to members of the 
Wisconsin Chapter of the Soil Conservation 
Society at their annual meeting that in the 
past “we have selected the easier course by 
proceeding on a piecemeal rather than on 
an overall basis.” 

Ahigren pointed out that our supply of 
natural resources is not inexhaustible. Many 
resources are not renewable. Needs and de- 
mands on water, soil, trees, and minerals are 
increasing daily. If the population experts 
are correct these demands will pyramid in 
the future. 

He said “the time has come when we 
should begin to put the pieces together for a 
more orderly development of our land use 
program.” 

Of all our natural resources, water is fast 
becoming the most precious, Ahigren said. 
Today we are using six times as much water 
as in 1900. 

Ahlgren said conservation and wise use of 
natural resources do.not mean the same 


, thing to all people. Farmers think in terms 


of grassland farming and soil conservation. 
Foresters think of protecting and managing 
our timber resources on a sustained basis. 
Fishermen think in terms of an abundance 
of fish in clear, unpolluted waters. Industry 
and suburbanites have other ideas. 

The situation he said, is still further com- 
plicated by the fact that at a given time and 
place one type of land use may be dominant. 
But for the best long range effect it should 
be put to another use. 

Ahilgren said the problems of land use can- 
not be solved through a committee meeting 
a few times to try to hammer something out. 
It would require pooling of resources and 
involving the people through the democratic 
process. 

He listed major objectives of a land use 
program as: (1) provide for best use of 
land, (2) promote economy and efficiency in 
government services, (3) eliminate waste, 
(4) protect property owners, (5) safeguard 
public health, (6) promote orderly com- 
munity growth, and (7) promote safety. 

Also, (8) insure efficient location of pub- 
lic buildings and public uses, (9) foster 
wholesome neighborhood spirit and civic 
pride, (10) reduce fire hazard, (11) promote 
@ safe balance in the use of all land re- 
sources, and (12) give stability to property 
values and promote permanent homes, 
business and industry. 

Ahlgren closed by saying “‘we must realize 
land use planning involves more than any- 
thing else the resolving of conflicts between 
people in what are the best uses of land.” 

In a panel discussion following Ahlgren’s 
speech, Henry M. Ford, Wisconsin director 
of regional planning, pointed to the tremen- 
dous growth in residential types of land use. 
From 1956-59 new residential plats covered 
some 20,088 new acres including nearly 
50,000 residential lots. 

Ford pointed out that in the heavily 
populated areas of the State the land is mov- 
ing rapidly from the town form of govern- 
ment to either the city or village form. 
This urbanizing process has now absorbed 
all of Milwaukee County and has spread 
into Ozaukee and Waukesha Counties. 

In another panel speech, Walter Row- 
lands, specialist in land use planning at the 
university, pointed out that recreation is 
now the third 1 business in Wisconsin. 
Recreation ag an industry is growing so fast 
throughout the Nation that it may become 
the No. 1 industry in the Nation. 
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Rowlands said Wisconsin should reserve 
the lands and waters best suited for recrea- 
tion to that use. Potential recreation lands 
should be protected so they are not de- 
stroyed in the meantime, he said. Some 
lands which have a high priority for agri- 
culture, forestry and wildlife, may also be 
used for recreation. 

Above all, Rowlands concluded, we need 
careful, and realistic planning and zoning. 





Party Heads and the Public Compare 
Tenets of Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Council Bluffs Iowa Nonpareil, of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, February 14, 1960: 

Parry HEADS AND THE Pusiic ComMPARE 

TENETS OF POLITICS 


(Two major political philosophies will 
again confront the voters this year. And, 
chances are, a lot of average men in the 
street would have to ponder a moment to de- 
scribe them. The Nonpareil the ques- 
tion to three sources with a large stake in the 
answer: John Q. Public, Harold Beckman, 
and Emmet Tinley. Beckman is chairman of 
the Pottawattamie County Central Republi- 
can Committee.) Tinley heads the county 
Democratic central committee. Read their 
replies and judge for yourself.) 

(By Harold Beckman) 


The Republicans want: 

1. A balanced budget. We believe the 
public household, like the private household, 
should meet its obligations currently and 
not burden the future generations of Amer- 
icans with an impossible debt. 

2. A sound and stable fiscal policy. We 
feel the financial needs of the individual, 
young or old, sick or healthy, employer or 
employee, or self-employed, can be. more 
adequately provided for through preserva- 
tion of the purchasing power of his income 
than it can through ever-expanding infla- 
tionary Federal programs. 

8. More local, less Federal, responsibility. 
Americans are responsible people who can 
and will satisfy many needs of government 
on the State and local level if they under- 
stand the Federal Government will not take 
over, We do not subscribe to the theory 
that practically all governmental needs can 
only be provided by an overbearing central 
authority in Federal Government far beyond 
the control of the individual citizen. 

4. Adequate, not excessive, defense coupled 
with a firm, not vacillating, foreign policy. 
We believe the maintenance of an adequate 
defense force coupled with a firm foreign 
policy is our best guarantee of peace and 
freedon?. With such policies the Republican 
administration has given America 7 years of 
peace. 

The opposition, which has controlled the 
purse strings of national defense and kept 
our military leaders in almost constant ses- 
sion with their congressional committees the 
last 6 years, suddenly, in election year 1960, 
is uncertain of our defense stature. Its 
similar uncertainty as to our defense stature 
and as to where our lines ‘of defense should 
be drawn when it was in control of the na- 
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‘tional administration engaged us in two wars 
in this generation. 

5. Progress, not panic. We recognize that 
“uniess we continue to expand our economy 
we cannot retain our position of world 
deadership. We have accomplished this in 
an atmosphere of and confidence, not 
war and political hysteria. 

§. Preservation of rights of the individual. 
We believe t has the responsi- 
bility of maintaining equality under the law 
for all, providing help for all who cannot 
help themselves due to circumstances be- 
yond their own control, and providing for all 
the maximum opportunity to help them- 
selves, without threats of physical violence 
and economic reprisal by ruthless and mis- 
guided governments, employers, or labor 
union bosses. 

7. Calm, confident, and competent leader- 
ship. We do not subscribe to the theory 
that the American people must be subjected 
to a war of nerves to respond to their gov- 
ernmental needs, We feel that they are in- 
telligent, responsible people who will answer 
the call of duty when facts are properly 
placed before them by a principled, well- 
informed and intelligent media. 


(By Emmet Tinley) 

The Democrats believe: 

In the individual's rights. The first and 
foremost principle of the Democratic Party 
is the recognition of the inherent dignity, 
equality and independence of each individ- 
ual and of his right to enjoy the same polit- 
ical rights and to have the protection and 
benefits of the same laws as all other per- 
sons. The purpdse of this principle is to 
provide equal opportunities for all citizens 
who may freely accept or reject them. 

Separation of powers. A traditional tenet 
of the Democratic Party emphasizes the 
constitutional provisions reserving certain 
political powers to the several States and 
granting others to the National Govern- 
ment. The Democratic Party supports con- 
gressional legislation enacted within the 
framework of those provisions which affects 
the general welfare of the United States and 
all of its citizens in various economic, polit- 
ical and social matters. 

On foreign relations. In the area of for- 
eign relations, the Democratic Party has fos- 
tered a bipartisan approach to all principles 
concerning our peaceful relationships with 
other nations, encouraged the use of all dip- 
lomatic means for solving international dis- 
putes, and stimulated the development of 
mutual understanding among all nations in 
order to avoid costly and bloody wars. 

On the closely allied and all important 
issue of national defense, the Democratic 
Party sponsors those measures providing 
maximum military strength on a sound eco- 
nomic basis, without needless waste, redupli- 
cation and petty intraservice rivalries and 
jealousies. 

Guiding precept. A guiding Democratic 
precept is based upon the interdependence 
of all segments of the national economy, 
agricultural, industrial and commercial, 
management and labor, producer and con- 
sumer, and advocates that problems relating 
to any one be resolved only by measures 
which recognize this interdependence. , 

A balanced budget. On fiscal matters, the 
platform of the Democratic Party calls for a 
balanced budget, revision of our tax laws 
to provide a more equitable structure, and a 
sound economic policy based upon the vast 
resources and capabilities of the Nation. 

Applying the principles. On specific issues, 
the Democratic Party applies these basic 
principles in such a manner that the rights 
of individuals are fostered and protected and 
the political, economic, and social segments 
of the country are strengthened. 
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INQUIRING REPORTER: HERE ARE THE VIEWS OF 
JouHN Q. 

What is the difference between the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties? 

The Nonpareil’s Inquiring Reporter asked 
this question in downtown Council Bluffs. 
Here were the answers: 

E. L. Carris, Clarion, railroad engineer: “I 
wouldn't know what it would be. I’ve voted 
both ways * * * for the best man.” 

William Johnson, 1314 Avenue D, hospital 
attendant: “Republicans are a little more 
saving and not quite so wild to spend as the 
Democrats.” 

Mrs. Melvin Brown, 269 Morningside Ave- 
nue, housewife: “I’ve been a Democrat be- 
cause I had a lot of confidence in Franklin 
Roosevelt. I think the party lacks leadership 
now.” 

T. K. Ahlroth, 219 Turley Avenue, retired 
printer: “The Democrats are a little more on 
the radical order, but for average people. 
The Republicans are conservative, I usually 
vote Republican.” 

Mrs. Richard Claar, Woodbine, farmwife: 
“I don’t think the party principles differ 
enough to be too important. You have to 
decide on the man.” 

Robert Blosser, 335 Hyde Avenue, telephone 
company employee: “The Republican Party 
tends toward less restraint of free enterprise. 
This is an important basic difference.” 

Mrs. E. C. Berry, 2319 Avenue C, housewife: 
“I really can’t see much difference. I think 
they are all in there for the good of the 
country.” 

Russell Shipley, 2825 Avenue D, custodian: 
“It’s pretty well a tossup between the par- 
ties. Sometimes it looks like they're both 
just interested in getting in office.” 





Statement of Committee for Collective 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, at the 
request of the committee for collective 
security, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
ORD a statement signed by Mr. Goodhue 
Livingston, Jr., chairman of its policy 
committee, concerning certain basic for- 
eign policy decisions. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

COMMITTEE FOR COLLECTIVE SECURITY, 

New York, N.Y., January 12, 1960. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Before President Eisenhower goes 
to the summit conference and in view of the 
recent meetings between him and the heads 
of other states, the United States must 
reach certain basic policy decisions. Al- 
though we may hope that Soviet Russia is 
sincerely seeking world peace, it would be 
foolhardy to accept its declarations at face 
value unless translated into deeds. Until 
enforcible international agreements for 
universal disarmament are made, the free 
world must continue to build its strength. 
For Communist propaganda and the eco- 
nomic contest are an ever-present threat to 
the free world. 
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This country should pursue the following 
courses of action: 

1. Maintain our defense program at not 
less than its current level. 

2. Provide conventional forces sufficiently 
strong to deal with limited wars, and con- 
tinue to develop missiles and other advanced 
weapons. 

8. Prevent budgetary considerations from 
determining the effectiveness of our military 
power, even if it is necessary to increase 
taxes. 

4. Develop the exploration of space so that 
we may exercise leadership in this field until 
it becomes a cooperative international ven- 
ture. 

5. Continue the temporary suspension of 
atomic tests while there is hope of achieving 
a plan for effective control and inspection in 
which all countries, including Communist 
China, participate. 

6. Confirm and convince the world of our 
determination to cooperate in the defense of 
West Berlin, Formosa, South Korea, Laos, 
and other possible targets of Communist 
aggression. 

7. Seek to strengthen the United Nations 
and the collective security of the free world 
by adding power to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and other regional 
defense arrangements. 

8. Expand our mutual] security program 
for military and economic assistance, 
encouraging our prospering allies to partici- 

te 


pate. { 

9. Initiate proposals dealing with prob- 
lems which divide the free world and the 
Communist bloc, such as Hungary, Tibet, the 
Indian border, and ‘the divided states of 
Germany, China, Korea, and Vietnam. 

10. Enlarge our p of cultural, 
scientific, and educational exchanges with 
the peoples under Communist domination. 

Adoption of these measures will strength- 
en the collective security of the free world 
during negotiations for easing the tensions 
of the cold war and consideration of pro- 
posals for universal disarmament. 

COMMITTEE FOR COLLECTIVE 
SEcuRITY, 

GoopHUE LIVINGSTON, Jr., 
Chairman, Policy Committee. 





Forty-second Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with the people of the world in pay- 
ing tribute to the brave Lithuanians in 
celebrating the 42d anniversary of the 
restoration of independence in Lithuania. 
I know that some of those, who are free, 
have the gravest concern over the fate of 
their kinfolk who cannot join them, but 
who are still struggling against complete 
enslavement. 

I sincerely hope the time will come 
when they will be given an opportunity 
to celebrate their freedom, and to live 
together in a democratic world. My 
earnest wish is that the future years will 
be brighter for the Lithuanian people 
everywhere, who desire to live by the light 
of freedom. 
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The Splendid American in Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, many complaints about U.S. tech- 
nical assistance programs have been 
publicly aired, culminating, perhaps, in 
the recent best seller, ““The Ugly Amer- 
ican.” In welcome contrast to these 
charges about the behavior of Americans 
on oversea assignments and the manner 
in which the American taxpayer's 
money.is spent abroad, an article has 
recently appeared in the Newsletter of 
Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organi- 
zation of America, which I should like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues. 

This article, “The Splendid American 
in Israel,” describes the dedication and 
true value of a number of Americans 
eharged with carrying out various tech- 
nical assistance projects in the State of 
Israel. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article, written by Mr. Philip Gillon, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Hadassah Newsletter, January 1960] 

THe SPLENDID AMERICAN IN ISRAEL—AN 

APPRECIATION OF U.S. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
(By Philip Gillon) 

Hundreds of thousands of Americans have 
read a best-seller entitled “The Ugly Ameri- 
can” and asked themselves anxiously 
whether their representatives abroad are 
really as obnoxious as the characters de- 
scribed by authors Lederer and Burdick. 
The book describes the imaginary land of 
Sarkham, somewhere near Laos and Vietnam, 
where, with notable exceptions, American 
diplomats and experts are foolish, fatuous, 
aggressive, opinionated, and arrogantly con- 
vinced that the American way is the only 
way and anything homegrown beneath con- 
tempt. : 

I cannot say anything about points east 
of Suez, but I have met and interviewed 
dozens of Embassy, U.S. Information Service 
and U.S. Operations Mission personnel in 
Israel, and have yet to meet an American 
who is not intelligent, unaggressive, and 
soft-spoken to a degree that makes an inter- 
view difficult. With their mild drawls, they 
are all almost excessively differential to the 
opinions of others and the view that the 
local man knows best is basic to their at- 
titudes. 

The International Cooperation Adminis- 

tration enlists personnel as “expert techni- 

cians” to serve with the U.S. Operations 
Missions as advisers to Israel. It is no exag- 
geration to say that Israel's rapid develop- 
ment over the last decade is in no small de- 
gree due to these mild-mannered men. 

The opening of Israel’s hinterland would 
have been impossible without a transforma- 
tion of the existing means of communica- 
tions. Road and ‘rail transport were com- 
pletely inadequate for the needs of an ex- 
panding economy. The railway system was 
obsolete, consisting of a small fleet of steam 
locomotives, the roads were built by methods 
which ignored the revolutionary techniques 
developed in the United States during the 
last 2 decades. 
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In 1954, Paul Oakes came from Lafayette, 
Ind., as adviser to the State of Israel Rail- 
ways. Since finishing high school, Oakes 
had worked on railways for several decades: 
he served in Europe during World War II 
with the rank of lieuteriant colonel in the 
Second Military Railway Service; afterwards 
he was railway chief mechanical officer in 
Japan and Korea, He advised Israeli rail- 
ways throughout the 5 critical years during 
which the system was completely converted 
to diesels and the line stretched itself by 
25 percent to reach down from Rehovot into 
the heart of the Negev. He helped with the 


building of new railway stations, sidings,’ 


workshops, repair shops, as well as advising 
on training techniques for personnel, on 
maintenance and management. : 

Paul Oakes minimizes his own contribu- 
tion: “I*m well aware that the railways of 
Israel were running when I came and will be 
running when I leave.” Moshe Savidor,gen- 
eral manager of Israel Railways, puts it quite 
differently. “All the credit,” he says, “goes 
to Paul Oakes, whose valuable experience 
and wisdom in handling delicate personnel 
problems have contributed considerably to 
the achievements of Israeli railways. His 
guidance during the dieselization process, 
his advice and interest, coupled with the au- 
thority he commands and his balanced views 
on many complex subjects have greatly con- 
tributed to the progress of our system.” 

In the paving of roads there is a similar 
story to tell about modest, patient Harold 
Monson, whe helped Israeli road engineers to 
revolutionize their techniques. “They were 
doing a very good job,” he says, “but of 
course there are all sorts of modern methods 
they had to learn.” In fact, Monson, who 
had worked on highways in South Dakta 
for 21 years, in his quiet and wnobtrusive 
fashion changed Israel roadbuilding until 
today local road engineers are working with 
maximum efficiency. Fine new highways run 
from Beersheba to Dimona, near the Dead 
Sea; along the Mediterranean costiine; down 
to Capernaum on the Sea of Galilee; up the 
Judaean hills to Jerusalem. All bear the im- 
print of Monson’s advice. 

Sam Barrash, adviser on automotive 
equipment and repairs, started working on 
automobiles as a mechanic in Baltimore 
in 1921: he rose steadily the hard way to 
become a service manager and afterwards 
ran his own repair business. During World 
War II he served in the U.S. Army at Fort 
Meade as principal automotive adviser and 
shop superintendent, and later he joined 
the Department of Defense as an operations 
chief and shop superintendent. 

Israel’s. vehicles come from the United 
States and every country in Western Europe; 
some of them have long since attained the 
age of man’s legal majority. Keeping those 
wheels turning involves a nightmare of mul- 
tiple languages, diverse systems of measure- 
ment, varied standards of training, every 
horror a mechanic can possibly conceive. 
One day Sam may advise the Government 
Department of Development on a giant auto- 
motive plant and equipment at the copper 
mines at Timna; the next day he will be 
asked to help a small repair shop for Euro- 
pean midget cars. Trucks, buses, cars, what- 
ever goes on wheels—it’s all grist to Sam's 
mill. 

One of Israel’s proudest achievements has 
been the afforestation of hill-slopes eroded 
through 13 centuries of neglect. American 
experts advised on the planting program; 
today hundreds of thousands of trees are al- 
ready yielding timber. One of the latest 
technicians to arrive, Roswell D. Carpenter, 
has been ranger logging superintendent, 
forest economist, and staff assistant in the 
US. Forest Service. 

In the few months since he arrived in 
Israel, Carpenter has prepared forest manage- 
ment plans and logging projects. He de- 
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vised a drum-type peeler for eucalyptus 


Kayemet honored him with a grove of 1,000 


ground of years in the American prairie 
States, who looks rather like Hopalong Cas- 


vising Israeli plants at the rate of four a 
day; he responds happily to the rush tempo 
of a country in a hurry. 

The latest field of American guidance in 
Israel is management. Most of Israel’s man- 
agers came up the hard way from pick and 
shovel beginnings; many of them still think 
of themselves as laborers who have only 
temporarily abandoned overalls for white 
collars. The modern concept of management 
as a skilled occupation is only slowly taking 
shape. 

Departments for providing graduate train- 
ing for the country’s future managers have 
been. set up at the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem and in the Haifa Technion. Karl 
Ferderer, who directed the project, together 
with Raymond E. Hartstein, provided 
seminars and courses for those persons 
presently active in management. “Of course, 
the techniques of management which are 
ideal for General Motors are not necessarily 
suitable for Israel,” Ferderer emphasizes. 

It is indicative of the American fear of 
giving offense that when an article recently 
appeared in the Jerusalem Post describing 
the American contribution to the manage- 
ment project, an American . professor 
promptly wrote a letter to the editor saying 
that the importance of the Americans had 
been overemphasized and the role of their 
Israeli ‘colterparts understated. This 
supersensitivity pervades the thinking of all 
the American advisers. Far from any ar- 
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developmen 
USOM innovation is in- 
An office was opened in Tel 
Aviv by the Government of Israel with the 


firm. 

in order to convince dubious manufacturers 
that the attractive design and packaging of 
industrial products was essential in captur- 
ing new export markets, particularly the 
American one. Today, the office is firmly 
established and the 

leave in a few mon’ > 

Many of Israel’s farm women. are new im- 
migrants coming from 70 different countries, 
with a wide variety of cultural backgrounds, 
most of them changing from a known urban 
life to unfamiliar farms. Israelis know that 
the successful settlement of immigrant fami- 
lies depends on the housewives. Nellie Watts 
and Velma Huston, two remarkable experts 
on home econontics who will be long re- 
membered in this country, are building up 
home economics for farm women into a.vital 
social factor in Israel life. 

Thus the story of American technical aid 
in Israel comes close to being a catalog of 
all the State's activities. It is safe to sum 
up by saying that there is hardly an aspect 
of the national life—apart from defense— 
which has not been enriched by American 
technical advice. 

Israeli journalists are grimly independent 
and loathe patronizing and sycophancy. The 
spokesman for both Embassy and USOM, 
Bill Anthony, is as different from the self- 
satisfied and insensitive public relations 
type described by Lederer and Burdick as it 
is possible to imagine. He is quiet, unassum- 
ing, and prefers to explain rather than use 
high pressure salesmanship. The result is 
that the press is not only highly cooperative 
and appreciative of the American program, 
but also understands its objectives. 

George Leroy Peterson, from Minnesota, 
Chief of the Agriculture Division of. USOM 
is an ideal type of the amiable American 
abroad. He has been engaged in helping 
countries to rehabilitate or to develop them- 
selves ever since 1944. He has held many 
posts in many lands during the last 15 years. 
He holds M.S. and Ph. D. degrees both in 
agricultural economics and in general eco- 
nomics. Yet he prefers service abroad to a 
lucrative post at home. 

“The underdeveloped countries want to 
share a better way of life and it is up to the 
United States to help them to get it,” Peter- 
son says. “It’s the right thing for us to do, 
the moral thing, since we enjoy so much 
plenty ourselves; it’s our duty to help others 
to attain higher living standards.” 

John J. Haggerty, Chief of USOM, defines 
the ultimate goal of the Americans very sim- 
ply: “We are working ourselves out of our 
jobs as fast as we can.” 


Veterans’ Administration Medical Care 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 
Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 


copy of my Keenotes issued today: 
KEENOTES 
(By Representative EL!IzaBeTH KEE) 


WASHINGTON, February 17, 1960. 

On Monday, the Hospitals Subcommittee 
of the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
of which I have the honor to be chairman, 
began a comprehensive series of hearings on 
all phases of the Veterans’ Administration 
medical care program. 

We have 171 veterans’ hospitals and domi- 
ciliaries. It costs an estimated $931 mil- 
lion each year to finance this program. In 
addition, we will begin spending July 1 $75 
million a year for the construction of new 
facilities to replace older ones. 

No one, I am sure, begrudges veterans the 
very best of medical care. Congress has been 
generous in its appropriations for this pro- 
gram, But our desire to care adequately for 
our veterans does not blind us to the need 
to make sure that the program is operating 
as efficiently and economically as possible. 

My subcommittee has called in several 
of the area medical supervisors and general 
medical directors in the larger centers. 

We want to get their ideas on operation 
and maintenance of present facilities and 
types of new installations which might be 
needed. 

Perhaps these gentlemen can come up with 
suggestions that will not only improve serv- 
ice but will also enable us to make substan- 
tial savings. 

I am highly honored that our distin- 
guished chairman, the Honorable OLIN 
Teacue of Texas, has assigned such an im- 
a task to the subcommittee which I 


aye all congressional hearings are con- 
ducted away from the glaring lights of tele- 
vision. They seldom make headlines. But 
hearings such as our subcommittee will hold 
are indispensable to the effective operation 
of the legislative branch. We have to know 
how the various agencies of government for 
which we are responsible are operating. 

It makes little difference what Co: 
does if the intent of Congress is not followed. 
It is only through periodic checkups that 
we can be assured our programs are being 
carried out as intended. 

You possibly will not read about the hear- 
ings. But for five days we will be holding 
these sessions from which we hope can come 
constructive recommendations for further 
improvements in medical services available to 
our veterans. 

At the same time, a number of other com- 
mittees will also be holding public hearings. 
These hearings too, for the most part, will be 
unspectacular and will not make the head- 
lines. 

But from the standpoint of sound, efficient 
government, the information these hearings 
develop will be far more important than the 
sensational headlines produced by the in- 
vestigation of payola qamong disc jockeys. I 
do not intend to discount the investigation 
of the Harris subcommittee one bit, but cite 
this only to show that other committees, op- 
erating quietly and in relative obscurity, also 
achieve valuable results, 


The Discipline of Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Discipline of Gold,” pub- 
lished in the February 1960 issue of the 
Morgan Guaranty Survey. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Tue DIscrPLins or GOLD 


The loss of $3.3 billion of gold in 2 years 
has come as something of a shock to a peo- 
ple who for a quarter century have enjoyed 
the comfort of a more-than-ample gold re- 
serve. But the shock can be a beneficial 
one. It already has done more to promote 
realistic thinking about currency soundness 
in the United States than years of theo- 
retical discussion were able to do. The at- 
trition of a nation’s monetary treasure is a 
visible, measurable process which teaches 
its lessons in a practical way. Thus does 
gold. continue to perform its historic dis- 
ciplinary function, enforcing the rules of 
sound finance by imposing penalties and 
warnings when they are needed. 

The concern aroused by the gold flow is 
not over the present size of the reserve. 
Even after the heavy drain of the past 2 
years—representing an acceleratiom of a 
trend that has been going on for a decade, 
with a total net loss of $5.1 billion—the 
Nation's hoard is still very large. Some 
might even say too large, in terms of the 
optimum distribution to promote world eco- 
nomic health and growth. The $19.5 billion 
held by the United States is almost half the 
world’s supply of monetary gold—exclusive 
of holdings of the Soviet Union, which are 
not reported. 

The true significance of the gold outflow 
goes deeper, to the chronic deficit in the 
US. balance of international payments, 
and to the factors which cause that deficit: 
foreign-aid disbursements, maintenance of 
oversea military installations, American in- 
vestment abroad, and—teflecting high do- 
mestic costs and prices as well as intensi- 
fied foreign competition—the narrowing sur- 
plus of US. exports over imports. 

By no means all of these factors are to 
be deplored. The great progress of foreign 
countries in rebuilding their economies and 
strengthening their currencies, for instance, 
is to be applauded; it has been an objective 

Official U.S. policy throughout the post- 
war era. But the harmful effect of the do- 
mestic wage-price spiral on U.S. exports—an 
effect accentuated by the foreign improve- 
ment—is to be deplored, and this is one of 
the lessons that the movement of gold is 
driving home. 


During a long period, because of various 
circumstances, there was no apparent reason 
for this country to feel anything but com- 
placent about its gold supply—the jokes 
about Fort Knox had connotation of smug- 
ness. Both before World War II and after 
it; the economic and political problems of 
other countries so greatly overshadowed ours 
that the United States was the natural re- 
pository for gold. The direction of flow was 
reversed temporarily during the years of ouf# 
participation in the war, but by 1949 our 
holding was up to $24.6 billion, its alltime 
high. This compared with the $6.8 billion 
we had held just after devaluing the dollar 
by writing up the price of gold from $20.67 
to $35 an ounce in 1934. 

That such a great increase had occurred 
during a period when this country was al- 
most continuously pursuing essentially in- 
flationary monetary policies—first to fight a 
recession, then to fight a war, and finally to 
maintain artificially high prices for Govern- 
ment bonds—merely testifies to the even 
greater difficulties which were besetting the 
other principal countries of the world. Their 
currencies were under much stronger infla- 
tionary pressure and, in the years immedi- 
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ately after the war, their productive facilities 
were not yet able to offer strong competition 
in international markets. 


RESERVES VS. CLAIMS 


Back in the 1934-41 period, while our gold 
stock was increasing, our need for gold as 
statutory reserve against currency and cen- 
tral-bank deposits also was rising as recovery 
from recession brought expansion of the 
money supply. Our active entry into World 
War II accelerated the growth of the money 
supply, calling for more gold reserve at the 
very time gold was flowing out of the coun- 
try. In 1945 Congress acted to widen the 
narrowing spread between gold on hand and 
the required domestic reserve. It reduced 
from 40 and 35 percent, respectively, to a 
uniform 25 percent the backing for Federal 
Reserve notes in circulation and deposits of 
the Federal Reserve banks. This move re- 
duced from $15 billion to $10 billion the 
amount of gold tied up as required monetary 
reserve. In the intervening years this 
amount has increased only gradually, stand- 
ing today at about $11.7 billion. 

Since 1949, however, while our gold store 
has been declining, the claims against it 
from another direction have been rising 
sharply. Foreign holdings of short-term 
dollar assets—in' a sense the demand de- 
posits of an international banking sys- 
tem—have increased from $7.6 billion in 
1949 to $19 billion at present. The increase 
in these dollar claims represents, for the 
most part, deferred settlement of the un- 
favorable U.S. balance of payments which 
has been cumulating over practically all of 
the last 10 years. 

Theoretically, the entire amount of for- 
eign short-term dollar holdings is present- 
able, directly or indirectly, for redemption 
in gold. Actually, a considerable part of 
the total—precisely how much can only be 
guessed—constitutes working balances 
which foreign individuals, banks, central 
banks and governments need to maintain 
here to facilitate day-to-day commercial 
dealings. The total also includes $3 billion 
of U.S. subscriptions to the capital of inter- 
national financial institutions such as. the 
International Monetary Fund. These are 
potential, but hardly imminent, demands. 

Since domestically held Federal Reserve 
notes and deposits are not redeemable in 
gold, the statutory reserve requirement 
against them does not represent a potential 
drain. In fact, Congress could release 
part or even all of the $11.7 billion thus 
committed simply by reducing or eliminat- 
ing the requirement, although the probable 
psychological effects of such action are open 
to debate. 

The real exposure is in that part of the 
foreign holdings over and above needed 

‘working balances, the part that is at the 
optional disposal of the owners to place 
where they think it can be most safely and 
most profitably employed. Because invest- 
ments earn money and gold does not, and 
because the dollar has held a preferred posi- 
tion among currencies, the preponderant 
share of the dollar balances gained by for- 
eigners has been retained here in dollar 
form. Of $16.4 billion acquired in the past 
10 years, only $5 billion has been taken in 
gold, with the rest allowed to remain in 
dollar assets. 

RECENT TREND A WARNING / 

The figures for the last 2 years viewed by 
themselves, however, are less favorable. Dur- 
ing 1958 and 1959 foreigners earned 4 net 
surplus of about $7.3 billion, took $3.3 billion 
in gold and left $4 billion in dollar assets. 
The payments disadvantage has been intensi- 
fying, and so has the inclination to withdraw 
gold. The latter development can be ex- 
plained partially by the desire of other coun- 
tries to rebuild their own gold supplies. 
But it must also be read as a warning: that 
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the balance-of-p@yments deficit has been 
going on too long, and that the dollar is now 
in competition with other strong currencies. 
What has happened thus far, in other words, 
is a hint of what may happen on a much 
more drastic scale unless certain actions are 
taken to correct the payments imbalance and 
affirm to the world our determination to pre- 
vent further erosion of the dollar. 

The necessary steps are well known. 
They include the arresting of the wage-price 
spiral which has so badly hurt American ex- 
ports, tighter control of government expen- 
ditures, legislation to permit sensible man- 
agement of the Federal debt, and an unmis- 
takable casting out of the soft-money bias 
which for a quarter century has haunted 
the U.S. economy like the mark of some un- 
expiated sin. There is nothing new about 
these requirements—advocates of monetary 
soundness have been urging them through 
the whole long period when outside cireum- 
stances masked the need to abide by them. 
Now gold, that ancient disciplinarian, is re- 
asserting the lesson—in a way that can es- 
cape no one’s attention. 





Selling or Buying, SBA Offers Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article by Mr. S. Oliver Goodman, finan- 
cial editor of the Washington Post which 
appeared in the February 11 issue of the 
Post. This very informative article is 
under the heading “Selling or Buying, 
SBA Offers Help.” 

It is gratifying to note this cooperation 
being received from the press in notify- 
ing the financial world and the small 
business segment of the Nation that the 
Small Business Administration, estab- 
lished by the Congress, is in a position to 
aid small business not only in making 
loans but in the procurement and prop- 
erty disposal field. Appreciation should 
be extended to Mr. Goodman for this 
fine public service, and the Small Busi- 
ness Administration is also to be com- 
mended for making this information 
available to him and to the public. 

It is hoped that this will establish a 
pattern which will be followed through- 
out the Nation in making small business 
firms aware of the services to small busi- 
ness available under the Small Business 
Act. It is felt particularly that a large 
segment of the small business concerns 
of the Nation is not fully aware of the 
Small Business Administration’s pro- 
curement and technical assistance pro- 
grams. In House Report No. 1252 of 
Subcommittee No. 1 of tthe Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, of which I 
have the honor to serve as chairman, 
there is a recommendation that special 
attention should be given by the SBA to 
publicizing their property disposal pro- 
gram in order that small business firms 
will be advised that set-asides are made 
in this property disposal field so that 
Government surplus property and mer- 
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ness Committee submitted this report— 
House Report No. 1252—to the Speaker 
and to the House on February 8, 1960 
last. Copies are now available, upon 
request, to the Members and others. 

The article by Mr. Goodman in this 
connection follows: 
CaPITaAL COMMERCE—SELLING AND BUYING, 

SBA Orrers HELP 
(By S. Oliver Goodman) 


Want to buy Government surplus property 
and merchandise? Want to sell your goods 
and services to Uncle Sam? 

It’s not as hard as you think, The Wash- 
ington field office of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration in the Lafayette Building has a 
wealth of free services and information avail- 
able. 

Arthur H. Doli, manager of the local SBA 
Office, yesterday announced that small busi- 
“ness firms here received $235,517 in Govern- 
ment contracts during January. 

These contracts, he explained, were made 
as a result of SBA’s cooperative set-aside pro- 
gram with Government purchasing agencies. 
Under this program, civilian and defense 
agencies reserve contracts for ex- 
clusive competitive award to small’ business 
firms 


During January, local firms getting con- 
tracts on low bids included Southern Oxygen 
Co., $81,191 for oxygen; G. & G. Co., Inc., 
two contracts totaling $34,041 for clothing; 
National Scientific Laboratories, Inc., $65,753 
for engineering services, and Test Club Co., 
$28,209 for spare parts. 

The local SBA office also is now providing 
help for small business firms in locating 
property available through Government sur- 
plus sales. Doll added that a want list has 
been established and business firms wishing 
to be listed may contact his office at room 
438 in the Lafayette Building, 811 Vermont 
Avenue. 

Catalogs of current sales at all major Gov- 
ernment installations in this five-State area 
are available in the Richmond regional of- 
fice of SBA. Pirms that cannot conveniently 
visit the Richmond office may have this re- 
view made for them through the want-list 
procedure, Doll said. 


The SBA also has prepared a “Sales In- | 


formation Handbook,” available upon re- 
quest at the local office. This handbook 
lists all major Government selling instalia- 
tions in this area and provides the informa- 
tion needed to buy at Government sales. 

Other SBA services include financing. 
Federal procurement, marketing, research, 
management, and technical assistance; 

The first step is to contact Doll at the ad- 
dress mentioned above. Let him know you're 
alive and what you want to sell or buy. 





Proposal To Remove Deterrent to U.S. 
Foreign Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the in- 
ability of the United States to bring 
cases before the World Court, involving 
the rights of American business in for- 
eign countries, because some of these 
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adherence to the World Court in 1946. 
These six words were added to an article 
of the resolution stating that the au- 
thority of the International Court did 
not apply to matters essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the United 
States, “as determined by the United 
tes.”’ 


States. 

President Eisenhower, Vice President 
Nrxon, the Attorney General of the 
United States and the American Bar As- 
sociation, support the repeal bill on our 
reservation to the World Court adher- 
ence statute which will withdraw the 
reservation I have quoted. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial on the 
subject which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor on February 12 and a 
dispatch to that newspaper from its 
Washington correspondent, Richard L. 
Stout, on February 11. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{Prom the Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 
12, 1960} 
PROCRASTINATION ON WORLD CouRT 


The familiar sound of dragging feet is be- 
ginning again to be heard in the Senate 
when the subject of rescuing the World 
Court is brought up. 

Apparently some Senators still are fearful 
of risking a vote on it. : 

The international tribunal at The Hague 
has remained in a state approaching sus- 
pended animation ever since the Senate at- 
tached the so-called Connally amendment to 
its ratification of Court use in 1946. This 
amendment left the United States free to 
determine whether or not it would allow its 
position to be litigated in any given case. 
Other nations followed suit. There was a 
general breakdown in use of the Court, 

For years the American Bar Association 
has been pouring on the logic supporting 
participation in this system of international 
justice by law. Last year the movement to 
repeal the Connally amendment received 
high-level bipartisan backing—from Demo- 
cratic leaders, the President, Vice President, 
and Republican Party planners. 

This year President Eisenhower and his 
Attorney General both have again backed 
the movement, which centers on Democratic 
Senator Husert HuMPHREY’s repeal bill. 

But despite this phalanx of supporters, 
some Senators reportedly wish to procrasti- 
nate. They say privately that to have to 
vote either way might hurt their election 
chances. ; 

This kind of thinking is ostrich politics. 
The bar association, the President, and other 
leaders have handed these foot-dragging | 
Senators, ready made, the best kind of prac- 
tical arguments for turning a “yes” vote on 
the Humphrey bill into a campaign asset. 

The case for an unleashed World Court is 
clear. It would be no immediate panacea, 
forcing Moscow to play by ground rules. 
But in time it would tend to build up such 
ground rules, and put more force behind 
treaties signed by Washington. As a nation 
dedicated to an orderly world, the United 
States would be profited more often than 
hampered. 
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{From the Christian Sci&nce Monitor, Feb. 
11, 1960] 
Wortp Court’s Rote Srrikes U.S. Snacs 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

WasHIncTon.—The move to extend juris- 
diction of the World Court at The Hague 
is in trouble. A new chapter of the ancient 
American struggle between internationalism 
and isolationism is being written in the 
Senate. 

In 13 years the World Court has had only 
13 cases. In a world threatened by nuclear 
war, the tribunal that might apply the rule 
of law to international disputes is only a 
sideshow. 

One reason for the Court’s impotence is 
the six-word Connally amendment added to 
U.S. adherence to the Court in 1946. Under 
this amendment the United (States declares 
what cases it will and will not allow.to go 
before the Court affecting it. Other nations 
have written similar qualifications, and 
since each potential litigant is suspicious 
of the other, the lack of jurisdiction has 
reduced the court to a shadow. 

AMENDMENT ATTACKED 

The administration wants the Connally 
amendment repealed. Spokesmen of the 
American Bar Association urge it strongly. 
Twice President Eisenhower has asked repeal 
in state of the Union messages. 

Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon has made 
@ practical case for : How can US. 
investors hope to protect interests in for- 
eign countries—Cuba, for example—if there 
is no international law worth the name to 
protect them? 

Again, William P. Rogers, Attorney Gen- 
eral, backs repeal, as do other top White 
House advisers. 

The move has strong backing from Demo- 
crats, too. 

After waiting for months for the adminis- 
tration to introduce its own motion, Sen- 
ator Huserr H. HumpHureyr, Democrat of 
Minnesota, put in his version. The fight 
in the Senate today centers round the Hum- 
phrey motion, a motion which President} 
Eisenhower supports. 

In an election year to find Messrs. Hum- 
PHREY and Nixon on the same side of an 
international issue would seem to be final 
evidence of its nonpartisan nature. 

But there are powerful forces against ac- 
tion. More important, perhaps is simple 
inertia. The history of the United States is 
against yielding sovereignty except under 
pressure. The League of Nations was re- 
jected, and only a Second World War brought 
the United States into the United Nations. 

Theoretically, law instead of war sounds 
fine, but there is something ominous and 
sinister to many in letting an international 
court substitute for national decision. 

Representatives from the American Legion, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the State Bar of Texas, the Southern Indus- 
trial Council, and the like express opposition. 

CAMPAIGN FIGHTS REPEAL 


Only one hearing has been called by Sen- 
ator J. W. FuLsRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Originally the administration 
proposed to send up second-string spokes- 
men, but ultimately Christian A. Herter, 
Secretary of State, and Mr. Rogers came up 
to back the Humphrey resolution. 

There is a tendency by Democratic Sen- 
ate leaders to ask if the administration has 
thought through the significance of the step 
involved and the degree of leadership it must 
offer. They urge educational by 


President Eisenhower himself and a willing- 
ness to step into the fray. 

Some skeptical Democrets attribute Mr. 
Eisenhower's popularity to his alleged un- 
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willingness to write checks for unpopular 
causes against his enormous bank account 
of prestige. 

Argument against the repealer is that it 
would let foreign judges decide domestic” 
matters. 

Advocates of repeal point out that the 
Court is specifically prohibited from inter- 
fering in domestic matters. The question 
is: Who shall decide what is a domestic 
matter? The crucial six words added by 
former Senator Tom Connally, Democrat, of 
Texas, settled this question—"As determined 
by the United States.” 

ESCAPE CLAUSE NOTED 


The United States is unable to bring cases 
before the World Court involving rights of 
American business in foreign countries be- 
cause the latter use the same escape clause 
which Senator Connally invented. 

Southern Democrats tend to oppose the 
repeal because they fear that foreign coun- 
tries will bring cases involving treatment 
of Negroes in the United States. Thus, there 
is a tendency for Southerners and Old 
Guard isolationists to unite. 

Some observers feel that isolationism is 
still latent in the United. States, though it 
has been obscured during President Eisen- 
hower’s incumbency. 





Some Observations on Current American 
Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, it 
is always an inspiration to read the words 
of Herbert Hoover and his address on 
February 13 to the National Council of 
United Presbyterian Men in the United 
States is né exception. If anything it is 
his best contribution to his high standard 
of thinking which he has displayed on 
many occasions. In his speech he re- 
views the achievements of our country 
during his long and eventful life, he 
warns us all about the perils that- beset 
us, and he submits suggestions how we 
can overcome those forces in the world 
that would destroy us. In conclusion 
he emphasizes the fundamental strength 
of America and points out how this 
strength may be sustained and expanded 
“from growth of religious faith; from 
our devotion to freedom of men; and 
from a determined staunch stand against 
the evils which beset us,” and he goes 
on to say “with these forces in motion, 
there can be no decline or fall in this 
Nation.” There is the philosophy of a 
great and good American with a heart 
as big as the universe and a faith as 
mighty as truth itself. 

The text of his address follows: 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ON CURRENT AMERICAN 
Lire 





(Address by Herbert Hoover to the National 
Council of United Presbyterian Men in the 
United States Saturday, February 13, 1960, 
New York, N.Y.) 

The minds of thoughtful Americans today 
are greatly troubled. It ill befits these times, 
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or you and me, that I should try to enter- 
tain you with the usual afterlunch quips 
and humor. It is more fitting that I speak 
bluntly of our difficulties, and try to give 
you some assurance of the fundamental 
strengths of America. 

We are in the midst of six dangerous crises, 

We have in the Communist nations im- 
placable enemies, whose determination—de- 
spite their disguises of peaceful cooperation— 
is to destroy and dominate the free world. 
And they are succeeding at our very door- 
step. 

We are not only plagued with their con- 
spiracies but with the infection of Karl 
Marx in both the thinking of our people and 
the actions of our own governments. 

We are in a crisis of inflation, which 
steadily saps the earnings and savings of 
our people. 

We are in a crisis in our foreign trade—in 
which competition and an unfavorable trace 
balance cause the flight of our capital from 
fear of the stability of the dollar. . 

We are in a crisis of the domination of 
some labor unions by hoodlums; and the use 
of their gigantic funds to influence elections. 

We are in the midst of an increasing moral 
slump as witness the increase in major 
known crimes. From 1946 to 1957 the in- 
crease in these crimes was three times greater 
than the increase in population, and in 1958 
these crimes increased over 9 percent. In 
1958 over 12 percent of those arrested for 
these crimes were under 18 years of age. 

We can hardly believe that integrity and 
moral steadfastness are increasing when we 
witness the daily exposure of municipal cor- 
ruption, the operation of some television 
and radio programs, and even the operation 
of meat, fuel oil, and retail shops. 

I could dwell upon this half dozen tribu- 
lations at great length—but it is happier to 
convey some comfort to troubled minds by 
recalling some of the great strengths of 
America. 

This Republic is now 184 years old. It is 
older than any other great representative 
government in history. We have gone 
through seven wars, with series of crises 
before and after each one. We have gone 
through three great inflations with crises 
before and after. We have gone through the 
ineyitable depressions from these inflations, 
with accompanying crises. We have gone 
through a dozen crises of corruption in 
government. 

Yet today we still possess most of the Bill 
of Rights, as handed down by the Founding 
Fathers 169 years ago. We are well fed, well 
clothed, fairly well housed; and we have the 
right to kick about any crisis. 

This American way of life has proved to 
be pretty tough. But it needs to be even 
tougher right now. 

THE GROWTH OF NATIONAL STRENGTH 


I have lived a long life, and I have seen 
our Nation rally, exert its strengths to sur- 
mount dangers as great as those which 
beset us today. 

Among the signs of our moral and spiritual 
strength, I have witnessed the outpouring 
of compassion which saved the world from 
two gigantic famines that followed the two 
great wars. During 45 years we provided the 
necessary margins of food, medical care and 
clothing to 1,400 million human beings—who 
would otherwise have perished, And includ- 
ed among them were millions of people in 
our implacable enemy—Communist Russia. 

And in these efforts we have restored 
healthy minds and bodies to over 16 million 
children—who would have died from famine 
and disease—or would have become a danger 
to the world with their degenerate minds 
and dwarfed bodies, 

Within my span of years, I have seen our 
voluntary organizations and institutions— 
devoted to religious service, charity, educa- 
tion, and community welfare—increase by 
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tens of thousands in numbers and by billions 
of dollars in support. 

I have witnessed elementary education 
expand to include practically all our chil- 
dren. Whatever complaints may be made 
about the system, it has practically abolished 
illiteracy; and it has embedded in children’s 
minds the inspiring names and events of 
our history. 

I have witnessed the growth of higher 
education until today our institutions of 
learning are turning out more instructed 
men and women each year than the rest 
of the world combined, 

I have witnessed great discoveries from 
scientific research. With the advance of 
medical science, our youth are taller than 
their fathers, and the span of life has been 
greatly extended. 

We can well respect the accomplishments 
of Russian technicians. But let us not for- 
get that they obtained the telegraph, the 
telephone, the electric lamp, the speaking 
sound track, the radio broadcast tube, the 
airplane, atomic and nuclear power from 
us. 
But with all these evidences of the future 
strength of America, I cannot say to you that 
we may be without fear. 


A WORD TO THE CLERGY ON THE SLUMP OF 
NATIONAL MORALS 


A major crisis I have mentioned is the 
slump in morals. From the pulpit you strive, 
hourly and daily, to mend these evils. But 
the Nation is in need of something more. 

It needs to awaken from apathy. It needs 
a great stir of conscience, that certain evils 
be ended. 

For instance I could prove to you by au- 
thorities and statistics that our law enforce- 
ment machinery has become deplorably 
weakened. Something is terrifyingly wrong 
in our law enforcement system when in 1958 
there were 2,340,000 persons arrested for ma- 
jor crimes, and only 88,780 of them landed in 
State and Federal prisons. This number does 
not include our county and city jails which 
hold mostly pending cases and minor of- 
fenses. 

I know of nothing in the teaching of the 
Scriptures which advocates the release of 
mad dogs onto the streets. In fact, I in- 
terpret Christ’s words on “casting into outer 
darkness” to include effective sentences in 
prison. 

The constant exposure and demands of the 
press for reforms in law enforcement needs 
the impassioned force of the pulpit. 

TEENAGE DELINQUENCY 


I will detain you with only one more ex- 
ample where there is urgent need for a stir of 
national conscience. 

J. Edgar Hoover stated that in 1957 an 
estimated 740,000 youngsters under 18 years 
of age were arrested. 

Those youngsters arrested in 1958 ac- 
counted for about 49 percent of all arrests 
for burglary and 64 percent of auto thefts. 
Their crime rolls include repeated murders, 
assaults, and rapes. : 

We are told that the remedy is the job of 
the parents, the schools, the press, a cessa- 
tion of corruption through our mass com- 
munications and that it is the job of the 
religious denominations. 

But we cannot ignore the fact that with 
the growth of slums and congested areas in 
our cities a new problem has arisen which 
cannot be reached by these remedies. These 
kids outside their school and waking hours 
are forced to the streets for air and play. 
It is here where teenage gangs and crimes 
are born. 

The remedy is by prevention—not by a 
policeman. And prevention can only come 
from alternatives to life on the streets. The 
many agencies working to these ends are 
not simply alternatives to the street. They 
give the kids a chance in life. They build 
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character. They awaken moral conscience, 
which is the sure guide in life. They need 
the organized support of the whole clergy 
of the United States. 
A WORD TO THE CLERGY ON THE INFECTIONS 
FROM KARL MARX 


Another crisis which haunts us justifies a 
further word to the clergy of America. This 
aiso is within your particular concern. 

That is the spread of the Karl Marx virus, 
More leaders of the Christian faiths need 
realize the ultimate end of this infection 
among us,- The real meaning and purpose 
of socialism is the governmental operation of 
all commerce and industry, and the reduc- 
tion of life to pure materialism. This infec- 
tion creeps through our Nation by deluded 
and misled men and by disguised organiza- 
tions, fronts, and cults. These agents of 
infection are like hermit crabs which crawl 
into such terms as “liberal,” “progressive,” 
“public electric power,”. “managed econ- 
omy,” “the welfare state,” and others. 

Yet we have before our eyes, both in the 
preaching of Karl Marx and in the exhibits 
of government in one-third of the world, 
the fact that commerce and industry cannot 
be taken over from the people by the gov- 
ernment without dictatorship and the de- 
struction of all independent thought, in- 
cluding religions. They have ostentatiously 
proclaimed that “religion is the opiate of 
the people.” 

The clergy can perform a great spiritual 
service to the American people if they would 
tear away the disguises and expose the 
meaning, the ultimate consequences, and 
the destinations of this infection, o 

IN CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, in looking over the current 
scene in our national life, if we take a 
worm's-eye view of the crises and forces 
which surround us, we may worry that we 
are approaching the decline and fall of the 
greatest Nation in history. 

If we take a bird’s-eye view, we see the 
fundamental strength. of the American 
people. 

And how can this strength be sustained 
and expanded? 

It must come from growth of religious 
faith; from our devotion to freedom of 
men; and from a determined stanch stand 
against the evils which beset us. With these 
forces in motion, there can be no decline or 
fall in this Nation. 

But we have need to exert all the 
strengths which God has given our Nation. 





Coal Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I want to ex- 
press, on behalf of the people in my con- 





gressional district and in other coal - 


areas, as well as for myself, our very deep 
and sincere appreciation of the action 
of the House on Monday in passing legis- 
lation authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to contract for coal research. 
This legislation is of the utmost im- 
portance to coal-producing areas and to 
the hundreds of thousands of people de- 
pendent upon coal for a livelihood. 

It is no secret, Mr. Speaker, that coal 
has undergone a great technological rev- 
olution in the last decade. Machines 
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have replaced men. The result has been 
widespread and has created much unem- 
ployment in coal-producing areas. 

Mr. Speaker, we hope, through this 
legislation, to insure that the Nation’s 
great coal industry continues to progress. 
We did not ask for special treatment for 
coal. We were merely asking for an op- 
portunity for this great industry to 
improve its efficiency and value to the 
Nation. 

It is with truly grateful hearts that 
we say “Thank you” to all who helped in 
our longtime efforts to secure passage 
of this urgently needed legislation. 
While the bill does not go as far as we 
would like, it is certainly a wonderful 
start in the right direction. 


The Late Honorable David McKee Hall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, on this date the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics agreed to a 
resolution in memory of our departed 
colleague, David McKee Hall, a Member 
of the House of Representatives from 
the 12th District of the State of North 
Carolina. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the following resolution: 
RESOLUTION IN MEMORY OF A CHARTER MEM- 

BER OF THE COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND 

ASTRONAUTICS, THE HONORABLE Davip Mc- 

Kee HALL, MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 

RESENTATIVES, U.S. CONGRESS, FROM THE 

12TH Disrricr or THE STATE or NoRTH 

CAROLINA 

Whereas he was nominated to serve with 
the initial membership of the Committee on 
Sciene and Astronautics and was designated 
by his party as the ranking new member 
thereon; and 

Whereas he fulfilled his mission on the 
committee with perception, diligence, force, 
understanding, and high integrity; and 

Whereas he was able to convey, with dig- 
nity and simplicity, a unique wisdom to the 
affairs and proceedings of the committee; and 

Whereas he represented the committee in 
important relations abroad with distin- 
guished international figures of government 
and science; and 

Whereas he accomplished the foregoing 
despite laboring under the most difficult and 
trying personal handicaps, yet did so with 
unfailing humor and humility: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics hereby expresses deep 
gratitude and thankfulness for its associa- 
tion with David M. Hall, and that the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics also ex- 
presses its profound sorrow and sense of 
irreplaceable loss at the passing of David 
M. Hall in his beloved native State, January 
29, 1960; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution, signed by 
the members of the committee, be presented 
to the immediate family of David M. Hall; 
that a copy of this resolution be made a part 
of the permanent archives of the committee; 
and that this resolution further be placed 
in the Recorp of the Congress of the United 
States. 
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Distinguished Nevadan, Ty Cobb, 
Honored by B’nai B'rith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Las Vegas Review-Journal 
issue of Tuesday, January 26, 1960, 
which relates to the honor conferred 
upon my fellow Nevadan Tyrus Cobb by 
the Sports Lodge of B'nai B'rith: 
DISTINGUISHED NEVADAN HONORED BY B'NAI 

B’RITH 
(By George King) 

In case you didn’t notice, one of Nevada's 
most distinguished residents was singularly 
honored Sunday night in New York by the 
Sports Lodge of B’nai B'rith, an organization 
of Israelites of German extraction founded 
in America in 1843 and dedicated to the 
moral elevation of its members. 

There probably are many Nevadans who 
do not even realize that Tyrus Raymond 
Cobb is a bona fide citizen of this State, 
with a home in Glenbrook hard by the 
shores of Lake Tahoe, much less that he 
was named Man of the Age in baseball by 
the noted sports group. 

But neither of these little details have 
been overlooked by George Maines, an au- 
thority on the life and accomplishments of 
the Georgia Peach. It should be mentioned 
here that Maines is also an authority on 
the life and accomplishments of one Gene 
Austin, a singer of songs. 

Maines was elated to see his old friend Ty 
selected by B’nai B’rith as baseball’s out- 
standing personality during this century 
over the likes of Babe Ruth, Frank Chance, 
Pop Anson, Home Run Baker, Honus Wagner, 
Nap Lajoie, George Sisler, Rogers Hornsby, 
Tris Speaker, Eddie Collins, and such modern 
upstarts as Johnny Mize, Joe DiMaggio, Hank 
Greenberg, Stan Musial, and Ted Williams, 
just to mention a few of the greatest. 

Sharing the limelight with Cobb at Sun- 
day night’s B’nai B’rith banquet were eight 
other Men of the Age in sports—Jack Demp- 
sey in boxing, Bobby Jones in golf, Red 
Grange in football, Bob Cousy in basketball, 
Maurice Richard in ice hockey, Jesse Owens, 
in track, and Eddie Arcaro in horse racing. 

That's pretty fast company, but Maines 
insists our fellow-Nevadan is right in his 
proper element. And we might point out 
that George, a great booster for Nevada, 
brushes aside the fact that Ty also main- 
tains residences in his hometown of Roys- 
ton, Ga., and Atherton, Calif. 

Maines recalls that during Austin’s recent 
engagement at Harrah's Club in Reno— 
shortly before he took over the center of 
the stage at the Nevada Club here in Las 
Vegas—Ty and Gene were hashing over old 
times when Freddy Martin, the band leader, 
happened by with Nick Lucas, the old 
“gittar” man. 

“Now there’s two stars in different lines 
who hung up more records than any other 
two performers in history,” Freddy admir- 
ingly remarked to Nick. Anyone who dis- 
putes this statement will get a powerful 
argument from Maines, who can quote chap- 
ter and verse on the achievements of both 
to back up such an accolade. 

Cobb will be accorded a new honor on 
January 31 at the annual dinner of the New 
York chapter of the Baseball Writers’ Asso- 
ciation of America. He will belatedly re- 
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ceive the Player of the Year Award for 1911, 
no such awards having been made by the 
writers prior to 1924. Maines can quickly tell 
you why Ty is getting this award. 

“In 1911, Ty batted .420 for Detroit, drove 
in 144 runs, collected 248 hits and stole 83 
bases,” quotes the encyclopedic-minded 
George. “And during his 24-year major 
league career, 22 of which were spent with 
Detroit, Ty compiled a batting average of 
367 and stole 892 bases.” 

Maines spent some time with Cobb at both 
Glenbrook and Atherton recently and re- 
ports that Ty, now 73, has apparently licked 
the ill health that plagued him through 
much of last year. 

“Ty was a very sick man and tortured by 
back and leg pains resulting from old base- 
ball injuries. But he’s recovered nicely and 
I’m glad to see he was able to make that New 
York banquet last Sunday,” Maines said 
yesterday. “He richly deserves such honors, 
not only because of his great record as a ball- 
player, but because of the unpublicized 
financial aid he has made to less fortunate 
oldtime athletes and needy present-day col- 
lege students through the Ty Cobb Founda- 
tion.” 

Being familiar with these humanitarian 
activities of a great old warrior who has, on 
occasion, received the worst of it in the pub- 
lic prints, we heartily agree with Mr. Maines. 
Nevada may well be proud of Tyrus Raymond 
Cobb—a legend in his own lifetime. 


Proof of Need for U.S. School Aid 
Collapses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, evidence 
continues to mount to refute arguments 
that there is need for a massive program 
of Federal aid to education. For ex- 
ample, I point with pride to the record 
in my State of Iowa, where citizens are 
meeting their responsibilities in this field 
with determination and success. 

The record shows that Iowa school 
districts are spending more on school 
construction than the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare said 
would be required during the 5-year pe- 
riod from 1956 through 1960. 

As the Waterloo (Iowa) Courier points 
out in a recent editorial, this should col- 
lapse any argument that Federal aid is 
needed in order to meet the school 
building needs of the State. I commend 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
Courier editorial, which follows: 

Back in 1955 the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare prepared 
figures in showing the school construction 
needs for each State in the following 5 
years. That report declared that Iowa should 
spend $113 million by 1960; and the advo- ' 
cates of Federal aid shouted that the money 
could not possibly be raised from local tax 
sources. 

But the Iowa Taxpayers Association re- 
ports, with subdued and dignified glee, that 
Iowa school districts actually spent $114 
million on school construction during the 
first 4 years of that 5-year period. If 1960 
spending continues at the 1959 rate, the 
association declares, the total spending for 
the 5-year period will be at least $30 million 
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greater than the sum which the Federal 
Government said would be required. 

This should collapse any argument that 
Federal aid is needed in order to meet the 
school-building needs of the State. Those 
who rate public issues on a selfish basis 
might be interested in whether Iowa would 
probably gain or lose from a Federal-aid 
program. Here are the figures: 











Iowa US, 
average 

School enrollment as percent of 

total population (1957). ......-.. 19.5 19.8 
Per pupil expenditure in average 

daily attendance (1958-59)... . $346 $340 
Per capita personal income (1957) $1, 806 $2, 027 
Personal income per child of school 

S00 CERT HO) 2 a nnncannscusend-coe 7, 707 $8, 591 
Percent change in school-age pop- ~ . 

ulation (1950-57). ................ Up 22.3 Up 314 





Thus, while Iowa has slightly less income 
than average to apply to educational needs, 
it also has had less of an increase in school- 
age population, thus reducing school-build- 
ing needs. Depending upon what formula is 
used, it is unlikely that Iowa would either 
lose or benefit much from a Federal aid pro- 
gram. Iowa dollars would be taxed out of 
our pockets and returned in approximately 
the same number to our schools—minus, of 
course, the usual administrative deduction. 

And let no one assume that Federal aid 
would reduce reliance on the property tax. 
The taxpayers association points out that 
generous Federal aid is already available in 
the welfare field. Yet, although the total 
Iowa increase in the property tax for all 
purposes last year was 8.5 percent, the in- 
crease for public welfare (despite the Fed- 
eral aid) was 9.7 percent. By making spend- 
ing seem easier and because of the strange 
illusion that Federal aid is free, Federal 
matching aid for local governmental pur- 
poses only increases local spending from 
local tax sources, . 

Any sensible and public-spirited citizen 
would energetically support Federal aid for 
education if it can be proved that States and 
local governments are unable to do the job. 
But no such proof has ever been offered. 





The South and Its 1960 Course 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
mad scramble for votes of certain 
minority groups in the November presi- 
dential election by both political parties, 
apparently the most powerful potential 
minority, the South, has been overlooked. 
No doubt this is because that section 
which has traditionally been solidly 
Democratic is considered to be in the 
bag 


For the past decade and a half the 
South has resented its unenviable posi- 
tion of this being taken for granted. 
With ever-increasing numbers our peo- 
ple, dedicated as they are to constitu- 
tional government, have begun to ques- 
tion the wisdom of supinely following the 
modern leadership of the party of its 
fathers where the NAACP, the ADA, and 
other left-wing groups call all the signals 
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and even threaten to drive them out of 
the party. 

Now, when the South is again threat- 
ened with punitive legislation reminis- 
cent of the Reconstruction days of the 
War Between the States, there are poten? 
omens that the traditional yoke of po- 
litical serfdom may be thrown off. 

In that connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
submit herewith an article from the pen 
of that mighty champion of conservative 
government, David Lawrence, which ap- 
peared in yesterday’s Washington Daily 
Star. The article follows: 

THE SouTH AND Its 1960 Course—SENATOR 

RUSSELL INDICATES PROTEST VOTE THROUGH 

STrict STAND ON CONSTITUTION 


(By David Lawrence) 


The big political news of the coming 
months of 1960 is not just the struggle be- 
tween the various aspirants for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Presidency but 
what the South may be preparing to do at 
the polls next November. 

The South has it in its power to take 128 
electoral votes away from the Democratic 
Party and to refrain also from giving them 
to the Republican nominee. This means 
that, unless one nominee or the other got 
269 of the remaining 409 votes, the House of 
Representatives would have to select the next 
President. 

What will the South do? A hint has just 
come from Senator Ricwarp B. Russet. of 
Georgia, chairman of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and one of the most out- 
standing men in Congress. He said some- 
thing very significant on this issue a few days 
ago in addressing the Georgia Legislature, 
but somehow it wasn’t noted in the press 
generally. He declared: 

“I confess I do not know how much longer 
the South must serve as the doormat for 
the ambitious leaders of both national par- 
ties. 

“Certainly, there is no comfort for us in the 
ranks of the Republican Party. The heir 
apparent to the GOP crown already has 
taken his stand with the NAACP. He is, in 
fact, one of their most prominent honorary 
members. 

“Our own party has virtually deserted us. 
The proud democracy of Jefferson and Jack- 
son has become the captive of a leftwing 
element that is barely Democratic even in 
name, but which is trying to recast the party 
in its image. 

“Many of this gang of phony liberals and 
party wreckers have publicly advocated driv~- 
ing the South from the house of our fathers. 


“The South is entitled to better treatment 
from the party that it has nurtured, sup- 
ported, and revered for almost as long as it 
has the Constitution. We are entitled to 
the measure of respect and influence within 
the party that our. years of loyalty have 
earned, 

“No section of the country can rival the 
South's long record of Democratic loyalty. 
But party loyalty is a two-way street. Those 
who kick the South in the teeth at every 
opportunity must not expect us to keep 
turning the other cheek forever. 

“The South has no intention of abandon- 
ing its loyalty to the democratic principles 
that it has ever held. But it owes no loyalty 
to self-styled Democrats who flout and de- 
spise the true Democratic faith. 

“The patron saints of the democracy— 
giants like Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson— 
built the party upon the solid rock of the 
Constitution. 

“That is where the South stands today. 
Others may seek to subvert that fundamen- 
tal premise of the Democratic Party, but the 
South will keep the faith, 
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“We have taken our stand on the Consti- 
tution of the United States. And there we 
propose to remain.” 

The first test will come in the next 2 or 3 
weeks. Upon Senator Lynpon JoHNson of 
Texas, the Democratic leader, will fall the 
burden of getting some kind of civil rights 
bill through the Senate. To win support of 
northern Democrats at the nominating con- 
vention, he has to get a bill passed now that 
will make him appear at least as satisfactory 
on this issue as Senator KENNEDY or Senator 
SyMINGTON or Adlai Stevenson. If, on the 
other hand, the Texas Senator steers a com- 
promise bill through that satisfies the South, 
he will, of course, retain the support of his 
fellow southerners, but doing this might cost 
him the support of northern Democrats. 

There has been a tendency in the North 
to write off the Southern opposition as of 
no political uence. The assumption 
has been that the people of the South will 
not vote for the Republican nominee and 
hence will be compelled to vote for the 
Democrat, no matter who he is. But the 
experience in 1948, when 39 electoral votes 
in the South were taken away from Presi- 
dent Truman, indicates how the South oper- 
ates when it wants to bolt the Democratic 
ticket. This wasn’t quite enough to throw 
the election into the House of Representa- 
tives, but it - would have taken only 38 mere 
electoral votes from the South to have 
brought that about. For Mr. Truman got 
303 electoral vofes, and 266 was n 
for a majority. The agitation on civil rights 
and States rights had not been carried on 
at that time, however, to such an intensive 
degree as it has been since the 1954 Su- 
preme Court decision on desegregation in 
the schools. 

This year it would not be as difficult as 
it was in 1948 to mobilize the protest vote 
in the South, In fact, even if the profes- 
sional politicians in each Southern State 
feel they have to stay “regular” and support 
the “regular” set of Democratic Party elec- 
tors on the ballot, the write-in technique 
is still available. This was how South 
Carolina elected Strom THurMonpD to the 
U.S. Senate in November 1954. The same 
thing can happen also in other Southern 
States in November of this year in support 
of an independent set of electors. 





Pentagon Setup 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
growing concern among responsible leg- 
islative leaders of both parties that the 
present organizational setup in the Pen- 


. tagon is not adequate to meet the threat 


posed for this country by the revolution- 
ary techniques in weapons and warfare. 

Former Army Chief of Staff Taylor, a 
highly respected military leader, is the 
latest expert to call attention to this 
problem. He believes the division of our 
Defense Establishment into three sepa- 
rate services is outdated. He proposed 
a single service and a single uniform. 

This is pretty much in line with the 
thinking of President Eisenhower when 
unification was first considered by Con- 
gress. At that time, Congress refused 
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to go as far as Mr. Eisenhower and other 
military leaders recommended. 

What has prompted the latest discus- 
sion of our military organization is a 
continuation of bitter interservice rival- 
ry, which has been intensified by the 
struggle over the development and con- 
trol of missiles. 

There can be little doubt that we have 
failed to make as much progress in the 
missile race as Congress and the people 
had hoped for. When our recent moon 
shot failed, the public was advised that 
a shortage of powerful Atlas missiles 
would probably delay another try at hit- 
ting the moon for a year. 

Whether we like it or not, we are 
engaged in a race with the Russians on 
missiles. Every time they pull off some 
spectacular achievement in space it 


serves to dramatize for the rest of the- 


world the amazing accomplishments of 
the Russians. This means that the rest 
of the world listens respectfully when 
the Russians brag of their great accom- 
plishments and of their intention to 
overtake us economically and indus- 
trjally within a few decades. 
Management and control of our space 
program has been widely dispersed. We 
have had the three services engaged in 


duplicating and in many instances com-. 


petitive work. The creation of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration last year should go a long way 
in putting the civilian phases of our 
space problem on the right track. 

But the interservice rivalries still exist. 
Despite numerous administrative 
changes and the appointment of a suc- 
cession of missile czars we do not seem 
to be able to narrow the lead which the 
Russians enjoy in the adaption of mis- 
siles and rockets for military purposes. 

There is little doubt that interservice 
rivalry is costly in terms cf money as 
well as time. How to achieve greater 
efficiency through further unification 
will be a major problem facing this 
Congress. 

The American people and the Congress 
are fearful of creating a military Frank- 
enstein. In this country, the military 
must be subordinate to elected civilian 
Officials. Creation of an all-powerful 
military that could intrude itself into 
top policymaking decisions could change 
complete the basic concepts of our 
Government. 

Yet, we must have a military that is 
capable of swiftly adapting itself with 
new weapons systems and the changes in 
strategy and tactics which these new 
weapons demand. The big question is 
this—How can we attain this needed or- 
ganizational efficiency without creating 
a two powerful military? 

It is a difficult problem. But it is one 
the American people and the Congress 
must face up to. During the coming 
months undoubtedly the question will be 
debated more and more in Washington 
by dedicated men and women whose only 
interest is the security of the United 
States of America. 
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Fear Destroys a City 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the First 
Methodist Church in Shelbyville, Tenn., 
one of the fine towns I have the. honor 
to represent in the Congress, is privi- 
leged to have as their minister one of 
the most able and distinguished minis- 
ters in the entire Methodist confer- 
ence—the Reverend H. T. Tipps. 

I have been provided with a copy of 
one of Dr. Tipps’ truly great sermons 
by Attorney Edwin T. Nance, of Shelby- 
ville. This sermon is so powerful and 
stirring as suggested by Mr. Nance that 
I wish to share it with my colleagues and 
others and, therefore, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to have this ser- 
mon reprinted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The text of the sermon, entitled “The 
Death of a City,” follows: 


I want to take you back this morning to 
an old, old story, found in the Book of 
Joshua. It is the story of the siege and fall 
of the city of Jericho. Many of you are 
familiar with it from your childhood—you 
remember the old lithograph pictures of the 
march, with the priests blowing their long 
golden trumpets; but it has a mighty lesson 
for grownups today. 

Moses had led the children of Israel to the 
border of the Promised Land when he was 
taken from them. Well before his going, 
however, he had bestowed upon Joshua the 
mantle of leadership. (You remember that 
Joshua was one of the two from among 12 
who had been sent out to spy out the land, 
who believed that it could be taken. It is 
surprising that the writer to the Hebrews, 
although he mentions the incident never 
mentions Joshua by name in the roster of 
the great men of the race. It is, perhaps 
one of the ironies of history that few men 
who follow very closely upon the heels of a 
very great man come in for their true recog- 
nition. Small wonder it is that Joshua was 
overshadowed by Moses.) 

Joshua was a past master in the role of 
taking over command of a people. He began 
early to make plans for taking possession of 
the land. One of the chief obstacles to any 
planning, however, was the strong city of 
Jericho, which was just inside the border. 
It had to be taken, albeit it was well forti- 
fied and surrounded by mud-baked walls. 
This fortress had to fall before looking to 
the land beyond. Joshua knew, moreover, 
that untrained warriors were no match in 
military strength for the enemy, so he de- 
vised an ingenious plan—one of the most 
amazing pieces of strategy imaginable. He 
devised a campaign of nerves—you of our 
day know what is meant by a war of nerves. 
Joshua used the tactic of wearing down the 
morale of the enemy. 

His plan was unorthodox and unpredict- 
able. He simply moved a small army up to 
within sight of the city walls, but out of 
arrow shot, and encamped. Then he began 
a routine. Each day the Hebrews deliber- 
ately had a religious ceremony, then lined 
up; marched so as to encircle the city, 
carrying their ark of the covenant, and 
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having the priests blowing their trumpets— 
and after that, simply retiring to their camp. 
You know the progress and end of the story. 
For 6 days this identical performance took 
place; and then on the seventh a change: 
instead of encircling the city once they 
marched around it at faster pace seven 
times. On the seventh the priests blew the 
trumpets, and all the Hebrews, as previously 
instructed sent up a mighty shout of tri- 
umph—and with the blast and the shouting 
the walls of Jericho fell down. 

(Now there is much that the architects 
tell us about the power of vibration; also 
there can be much speculation as to what 
may have been done secretively both inside 
and out—but the walls fell—and the faith 
of an ancient people in their God and their 
leadership was sustained. They gave the 
glory to God.) 

What we have said is the actual Scrip- 
tural account of the happening—for the rest 
we have to depend upon our imagination. 
Yet it does not take too much, for the same 
thing is happening around us today. When 
the guards had caught sight of the Israelite 
Army of siege on the first day they no doubt 
reported immediately to their king; and the 
court was thrown into consternation and 
fear because of the tales of terror they had 
heard concerning the wars of the Israelites— 
their annihilation of the Amorites, and the 
like. The king ordered the gates. bolted 
and forbade any person’s coming in or going 
out. The defenses were mobilized; a state 
of emergency was declared, and the sharpest 
vigilance ordered. (You can imagine how 
everybody who could do so crowded the city 
wall to see what the enemy looked like.) No 
one slept much, what with the wild rumors 
circulating. Mornings came and went, find- 
ing the people of the city weary from loss of 
sleep and anxiety. In the nature of things 
the panic somewhat subsided, but the 
anxiety for fear of an outbreak persisted. 
The city waited, paralyzed with fear, watch- 
ing every move of the Israelites. Always 
they were the same: a service of worship, a 
parade around the city with the ark of the 
covenant and the priests blowing the trum- 
pets—no sign of preparation for hostilities for 
6 days in arow. Then came the seventh day; 
the first activities were the same; but this 
time the Hebrews did not stop with circling 
the city one time, but quickened their pace, 
and began another and another until seven. 
Imagine the pandemonium that broke loose 
in the city when the pattern was broken. 
Panic brought acts of violence of all kinds, 
The garrison crowded the city wall for any- 
thing that might happen. Then the final 
stroke—in the seventh round, the blast of 
the trumpets and a prolonged shout—and 
Jericho fell, without as we should say, 
the sound of a shot. (Students of Ten- 
nessee history can point to an incident in 
the Civil War which shows how a city’s 
population can be thrown into a frenzy: 
When it was reported at Nashville that Fort 
Donelson, at Dover, had fallen to the Feder- 
als all control was lost. The lawless ones 
among the people made a wild dash for sup- 
plies against a long siege. They seized meat 
supplies and other foods ruthlessly to pre- 
pare to save themselves from possible star- 
vation. Probably old Nashville never suf- 
fered such a battle of nerves.) 

The strange situation in the ancient city 
of Jericho is this, that at any moment during 
the week the army of the city could have 
opened the gates, challenged the Israelites 
to open combat, and, so far as military 
prowess was concerned, defeated them. The 
reason this was not done is obvious: Jeri- 
cho was already defeated within before she 
was conquered from without. Did not 
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Joshua’s spies who went in to seek out the 
city prior to operations have to consort 
with a harlot? Had she not already turned 
in treachery against her city? Arnold Toyn- 
bee, the great British historian of our day 
has said that there are on record the ac- 
counts of the rise and fall of 16 civilizations. 
“There is not one” says he “that perished 
from outside force until it had decayed 
within.” 

Internal decay alone can account for a 
war of nerves. A nation with moral and 
spiritual courage will have no part.in such 
a war, yet we are seeing in our day at least 
the beginnings of wars of nerves. World 
War II began as a war of nerves. Adolph 
Hitler must have known the story of the 
fall of Jericho by heart, because his early 
victories were won by its tactic. Long before 
his armies crossed the borders of Poland, 
Belgium, France, and Norway he had sown 
seeds of fear and treachery and distrust in 
the hearts of certain of the people. And the 
same could happen again if there is not 
moral and spiritual preparation to forstall 
it. 

Never was there such a challenge to posi- 
tive thinking and acting as in our day—never 
such a time to demand people of moral and 
spiritual stamina. With so much that is 
controversial to hear, so much that is de- 
luding to see, so many half-truths afloat, one 
wonders how his nation would stand up in 
a@ crisis. We know that it is important to 
keep abreast scientifically and militarily 
with our would-be enemies—but how to keep 
the heart of the nation pure and unassail- 
able, that is essential, too. What puzzled 
Jericho was that there were no weapons. 
Have we too forgotten that the inner weapons 
are our stronghold. Do we remember that 
the outer without the inner are futile. Do 
we still remember that, “Except the Lord 
build the house they labor in vain who build 
it; except the Lord keep the city the 
watchman waketh in vain?’ When we 
consider the corruption that infests so many 
areas of our political, industrial, social, and 
economic life, we could well take thought 
for the future of our Nation. We have re- 
cently brought to light a Harry Gold, a 
Greenleaf, the Rosenbergs. There are prob- 
ably thousands more like them, who have no 
love nor devotion for God or country—peo- 
ple who would sell their birthright “for a 
mess of pottage.” Yet we are a Christian 
Nation: and a Christian should be able to 
win. those people who are beleaguered with 
problems they do not understand. It is a 
time for the individual Christian to take 
upon himself the yoke of his responsibility. 

That is just where the Gospel of Christ 
comes in—at the point where weakness and 
healing are needed. This Gospel is pene- 
trating—invigorating: “Whosoever heareth 
these words of mine and doeth them shall be 
likened unto a man who built his house on 
a rock. The rains descended, the floods 
came, the wind blew upon that house, and 
it fell not, for it was builded upon a rock,” 
said He. Likewise He said, “Let not your 
heart be troubled, ye believe in God, believe 
also in me.” 

You should be saying in your heart now, 
if you are beleaguered, afraid, distraught, 
“Let me find my way to this Saviour.” If 
you do not know the first step I will tell 
you—“It is prayer—the mightiest force in 
the world.” You have opportunity to make 
yourself a channel through which God can 
send His strength and blessingg«into your 
life, and into the lives of those around you. 

I witnessed an example of how men and 
women may save themselves and their land 
from the plight of Jericho. At the turn of 
the year 1959-60 there came together men 
and women from all over the United States 
in Knoxville to declare their stand for 
Christ, and await the power of God to be 
poured out upon them. Their intent was to 
meet a new era, not waiting for its portent, 
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but rather launching a new one. The move- 
ment is called A Decade of Prayer. The 
plan is for Christians to take the initiative, 
not wait for defensive action. Testimonies 
of the power of prayer were given by Stanley 
Jones and other great spirits. At midnight 
the great delegation was upon its knees 
taking the Holy Sacrament as a pledge to 
launch a decade of prayer, rather than to 
meet a new era waiting to find what it would 
bring. ‘ 

Where’ do you begin to fortify against a 
defeating situation? Answer: “Right where 
you are.” Not after it breaks, but now. 
The habit of coming to God immediately 
when you feel uncertain will introduce you 
to the habit of coming to Him for every- 
thing. With God on your side you cannot 
know defeat. Even a war, of nerves cannot 
assail your citadel. 

Wait not for the enemy to come near— 
rather, have God with you first. 





Commemoration of the Battle of Aiken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL ~ 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17,1960 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor», I salute a magnifi- 
cent address made by the Honorable 
William D. Workman, Jr., author, news 
reporter, and columnist of Columbia, 
S.C. Mr. Workman is the author of the 
book “The Case for the South,” and has 
a bright history of literary compositions 
and contribution. Recently, on the 
occasion of commemorating the Battle of 
Aiken, fought at Aiken, S.C., of February 
11, 1865, he made a significant address 
which I include herewith. I preface his 
address with the introduction of Hon. 
John A. May, of Aiken, S.C., distin- 
guished lawyer, historian, and legislator, 
and I include at the end of his remarks 
@ poem by Hon. John A. May on the 
Battle of Aiken. I call attention to the 
significant remarks of Mr. Workman 
which I was not privileged to hear, but 
which I have read with great interest 
and appreciation and which I attach 
here so that his thoughts may be spread 
abroad: 

ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN A. May, 
INTRODUCING WM. D. WORKMAN AS PRIN- 
CIPAL SPEAKER, BATTLE OF AIKEN MEMORIAL, 
Fepruary 13, 1960, ArKEen, S.C. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, to 
me this is a great day. For many years I 
have cherished the thought that some day 
the battle of Aiken would be given the rec- 
ognition it so justly deserves. Today a 
dream of years has come true. 

After Sherman’s march to the sea, he 
crossed the Savannah River and headed to- 
ward Columbia. When he reached Bluck- 
ville, he halted long enough to burn Barn- 
well and to continue to tear up the South 
Carolina railroad, as well as to pillage all 
the countryside. It was here that he ordered 
Maj. Gen. Hugh Judson Kilpatrick to de- 
stroy the Graniteville mill and the Augusta 
arsenal, both so essential to the Confederacy. 

Kilpatrick camped at Johnson’s Turnout, 
now known to us as Montmorenci. As he 
entered Aiken on his way to Graniteville 
and Augusta, he was surprised by his old 
West Point ‘classmate, Maj. Gen. Joe 
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Wheeler. It was a complete route. Kil- 
patrick was decisively defeated and forced 
to retreat ts Montmorenci. Wheelef, him- 
self, chased Kilpatrick and almost caught 
him. Kilpatrick rode so fast that he lost 
his hat in making his escape. Throughout 
the years there has been an effort on the 
part of Sherman and Kilpatrick—and other 
Union generals—to minimize the battle of 
Aiken. They prefer—if they mention it at 
all—to call it a skirmish and even today 


some of their admirers still try to belittle. 


the battle by referring to it as a skirmish. 
This is not true. It was a full-scale battle. 
Thousands of men on both sides took part. 
Many brave men on both sides paid the su- 
preme sacrifice. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 75 Union soldiers and 50 Con- 
federates were killed. Some of them lie 
buried just across the street in the Baptist 
churchyard. 

The Battle of Aiken was not only a great 
Confederate victory—probably the last or 
certainly one of the last Confederate vic- 
tories—but it had a far-reaching effect. 

Every place that Sherman and ‘Kilpatrick 
had been before had been left in flames and 
ruin. Here a battle was fought which re- 
sulted in the saving of Augusta, the arsenal, 
the Graniteville Mill, and our own little town 
from complete destruction. 

Yes, the man of vengeance, the man who 
made war on women and little children, was 
stopped right here where we stand today. 

ay we are honored to have as our 
hand a true son of the South, a man who 
recognizes our problems and one who has the 
ability to portray them truthfully and un- 
biased to the world. So I present to you a 
South Carolina boy who speaks to us today 
of our great birthright, and who has so 
nobly presented the “Case for the South.” 
A man who fought for his country in time of 
war; a man who defends our principles in 
time of peace—W. D. “Bill” Workman. 
ApprREss BY WILLIAM D. WORKMAN, JR., AT 
AITKEN, S.C., FesrRuARY 13, 1960, ON THE 


OccasION OF COMMEMORATING THE BATTLE. 


or AIKEN 


We are assembled here today to commemo- 
rate’ a time and place where southerners 
fought to defend theffiselves and their ideas 
against outside domination. They fought to 
safeguard what to them was a basic right— 
the right to form their own government. 
That fight, was lost, and the Government of 
the United States triumphed over that of the 
Confederate States. 

Today, southerners once more are fighting, 
this time in the realm of politics and law; 
but they are fighting now to defend the 
United States and those concepts of constitu- 
tional government for which this Nation 
stands. In the long rolf of history, it may 
well turn out to be that the Supreme Court’s 
desegregation decision of May 17, 1954, was 
every bit as dangerous a threat to the Union 
as was the firing on Fort Sumter 93 years 
earlier. In a very real sense, the soutierner 
today is fighting not only for the South, but 
for America, when he rallies to defend the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The southerner once more finds himself in 
what has been described, under other cir- 
cumstances, as “a thoroughly orthodox Eng- 
lish revolution, seeking to conserve rather 
than destroy.” 


A South Carolina historian, the late Dr. 
D. D. Wallace, used that description in por- 
traying the attitude of the early colonists 
who rebelled against the inept and dictato- 
rial rule of the lords proprietors. It could be 
as well used to describe the reaction against 
the British Crown as the War of the Revo- 
lution developed; and, later still, as the 
South rebelled against the northern aggres- 
sion which provoked and sustained the War 
Between the States. And it can be used to- 
day, when southerners once more seek to 
conserve rather than to destroy a way of life 
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which they have evolved to their own satis- 
faction. 

What basically is at stake here is the right 
of freemen to govern themselves—a right 
woven into the long tapestry of English his- 
tory from which our own fabric of govern- 
ment has been cut. The threads go back to 
the meadow of Runnymede, where English 
demanded—and got—a royal acknowledg- 
ment of their rights and liberties. In that 
Magna Carta of 1215 they got no new system 


of government, no radical departure from 


accepted practices, but a detailed reaffirma- 
tion of what had long been the law of the 
land—yet a law which was beginning to 
erode under autocratic and despotic prac- 
tices. And they also got in that great char- 
ter a pledge that the Crown would “only 
appoint such men to be justiciaries, con- 
stables, sheriffs, or bailiffs as know the law of 
the land and will keep it well.” Note that 

“as know the law of the land and 
wili keep it well”"—a commitment of con- 


servatism, not of radicalism; a pledge to pre-. 


serve the law, not to change it. 
And so it went through the years—down 
the Petition of Right, the English 
Bill of Rights, and into our own Declara- 
tion of Independence, wherein was set forth 
the American proposition that governments 
among men derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. But even here, 
the struggle was, to use Wallace’s phrase 
again, “a thoroughly orthodox English revo- 
lution, seeking to conserve rather than. de- 
stroy.” Had the colonists of 1776 had the 
same rights and privileges accorded to their 
contemporaries in England, it is doubtful 
that there would have been an American 
Revolution. But they were being deprived 
of those rights—as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence documents in considerable detail— 
and they reached the point where they could 
and would fight for their liberties. 

Thereafter came open warfare—which 
ended in a peace treaty wherein “His Bri- 
tannic Majesty acknowledges the said United 
States, viz.. New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia to be 
free, sovereign, and imaependent States.” 

And then came the drafting of a consti- 
tution of the United States to replace the 
old Articles of Confederation. It sought to 
weld the new States into an entity which 
could. “establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty.” Yet even as the States 
agreed to join hands for those and other 
specified purposes, they insisted that they 
be safeguarded in other rights retained by 
the States. Too few of us realize that 7 of 
the Original 13 States—more than half—re- 
fused to ratify that constitution until they 
were assured that the rights of States would 
be safeguarded in all areas except those 
granted to the Central Government. And 
these were not all Southern States, for they 
included New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
New York, and Rhode Island—in addition to 
the Carolinas and Virginia, Here, for ex- 
ample, is what the people of the State of 
New Hampshire proposed should be put first 
among the “alterations and provisions” to 
be embodied in the new constitution: 

“That it be Explicity declared that all 
Powers not expressly and particularly Dele- 
gated by the aforesaid Constitution are re- 
served to the several States to be by them 
Exercised.” 

That concept—or precept, if you prefer— 
represents one of America’s distinctive con- 
tributions to political science, and it em- 
bodies in itself a safeguard for the perpetu- 
ation of liberty. It grew out of observation 
of the abuses which had continually crept 
into the government of other nations, even 
inc‘uding that of Great Britain, and it was 
written into the American Constitution as 
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the 10th amendment of the Bill of Rights. 
And—mark this well—it undergirds southern 
political thinking today as it once under- 
girded that of this fledgling nation of ours. 

The South holds, with Francis Lieber, that 
“the more a constitution partakes of the 
character of a solemn compact, the closer its 
construction must be.” It holds, with that 
great Michigan jurist of a later year, Judge 
Thomas Cooley, that: “A cardinal rule in 
dealing with written instruments is that 
they are to receive an unvarying interpre- 
tation, and that their practical construction 
is to be uniform. A constitution is not to 
be made to mean one thing at one time, and 
another at some subsequent time when the 
circumstances may have so changed as per- 
haps to make a different rule in the case 
seem desirable.” 

The point to be made here is that the 
position of the South with respect to States 
rights is not peculiarly southern, but is 
peculiarly American—and that only in the 
South has that concept been nourished, 
cherished, and preserved. Elsewhere in the 
Nation, the principle of States rights has 
degenerated into a nerve-sapping willingness 
to submit to the ever-present eagerness of 
the Central Government to grow larger by 
the cannibalistic practice of feeding on its 
lesser parts. And in this process of govern- 
mental degeneration there has come about a 
distortion, a pervVersion, of political values. 
Today we are rapidly approaching, and may 
well have reached, the point where political 
control of the Nation lies in the hands of 
what might be called the concurrent mi- 
nority—the opposite extreme of that state 
of political tranquility envisioned by John 
C. Calhoun as a natural consequence of rule 
by his concurrent majority. 

Instead of having the various elements of 
the American community united in a com- 
mon undertaking to promote the welfare and 
progress of the whole, with each of its indi- 
vidual parts assured of protection against 
oppression or maltreatment at the hands of 
the others, we have achieved a state of bal- 
ance between the two major political parties 
wherein an imbalance can be effected by a 
numerically insignificant portion of the 
populace. Thus, what Calhoun feared as the 
tyranny of the numerical majority actually 
has evolved into an even more distressing 
tyranny of the numerical minority. 

This state of affairs has developed, perhaps 
inevitably, from a combination of circum- 
stances which characterizes the American 
Government. The emergence of the two- 
party system had its inception in an under- 
standable difference of policy and govern- 
mental philosophy between segments of the 
population which gravitated together out of 
political like-mindedness. Then followed a 
consolidation of power in the hands of the 
relative few who came to control the ma- 
chinery of the respective parties, whether 
overtly or covertly. Simultaneously, out of 
the natural propensity of American citizens 
to choose up sides, a situation developed 
wherein each of the two major political 
groupings achieved a virtual parity of 
strength in many areas of the Nation. One 
exception was the South, where the regional 
heritages tended to bind the people together 
in & common bond of sympathy with one 
party and of hostility to the other. 

But, with the achieving of comparable po- 
litical strength between Republicans and 
Democrats elsewhere in the Nation, and more 
especially in the big States with many elec- 
toral votes, self-serving politicians realized 
that those electoral votes could be tipped 
into one party basket or the other by the 
simple expedient of maneuvering the un- 
committed minorities which were chiefly 
concerned with their own special interests. 

Out of this realization on the parts of both 
the politicians and the leaders of the minor- 
ity groups came this control by the concur- 
rent minority. In city after city, and State 
after State, there gradually were developed 
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combinations of racial, religious, and occu- 
pational minorities which together provided 
political schemers with the means of in- 
fluencing the outcome of elections on local, 
State, and National levels. And since the 
consuming interests of these minority groups 
transcend (in their minds) the broader con- 
siderations of the general public welfare, it 
became a simple function to manipulate 
such groups as voting blocs. Appeals to their 
minority consciousness and promises to serve 
their minority interests did the trick. And 
just so long as the major parties remain in 
positions of relative political balance, the 
minority combinations can be employed as 
the balance of power to tip the scales—and 
the votes—to whichever of the major parties 
caters most abjectly to the minority de- 
mands. ‘ 

The concurrent minority, therefore, thrives 
upon discord and disunion. Instead of pro- 
moting a harmony which would bind to- 
gether diverse elements of the majority in 
the joint and amicable exercise of political 
control, the militant minority bloc—in order 
to preserve its own influence—seeks to pit 
one faction of the majority against the other. 
Only thus can the minority retain its status 
as the balance of power, and exercise its 
disproportionate power to bargain and to in- 
timidate. It naturally follows that the con- 
current majority and the concurrent minor- 
ity are in fundamental and continual op- 
position to each other—the first seeking 
peaceful coordination of effort with the aim 
of political tranquility, the second thriving 
on incessant agitation with the view of fore- 
stalling and thwarting any likelihood of 
agreement between the majorities. 

A corollary of the brazen maneuvering 
which has accrued from this set of circum- 
stances is the evolution of the white South 
as the target for abuse from both national 
parties. The South, less the carefully dis- 
tinguished and constantly seduced Negro 
population, can be safely attacked without 
risk of offending any of the minority groups 
which exert such tremendous influence in 
the critical cities and States of the non- 
South. Consequently, there is ever-increas- 
ing exasperation in the South with both 
major parties, but with it is a sense of frus- 
tration stemming from the South’s inability 
to adequately defend itself against such 
politically motivated attacks. 

Nevertheless, there remain hosts of south- 
erners who feel earnestly, if none too opti- 
mistically, that the States of the South have 
more in common with each other than with 
either national party. Bound together by 
their joint adherence to State rights, con- 
stitutional government, and racial integrity, 
these southerners reason that only by col- 
lective political action can they protect 
themselves against exploitation by both 
Democrats and Republicans. Thus arises the 
recurring consideration of third party move- 
ments. 

This third-party talk in the South is not 
born of any desire to break up the tradi- 
tional two-party pattern of American poli- 
tics. It stems, rather, from a sense of polit- 
ical desperation on the part of southerners 
who find no haven in either national party. 
The Democratic Party has long since aban- 
doned the fiction of championship States 
rights (the fact fled during the thirties). 
The Republican Party’s lip service to the 
cause of State sovereignty, voiced overmuch 
in 1952, stands exposed as political hypocrisy 
of the wexgst sort. And, in between this 
disillusionment with the Democrats and this 
disenchantment with the Republicans, 
stands the southerner—beleaguered and 
belligerent. 

He is beleaguered because the odds seem 
against him in this midcentury alinement 
of leftwing liberals and pseudoprogressives 
who sneer at the legacy left by the framers 
of our Constitution. He is beleaguered, too, 
because he finds a paucity of regional politi- 
cal leadership. True enough, there are 
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spokesmen of and for the South, but too 
many of them suffer from national political 
aspirations. Then there are others who 
speak for the South, but whose influence 
barely reaches beyond the borders of their 
home States. And always there is the po- 
litical jealousy which constrains and re- 
strains public. officials in cooperative under- 
takings which involve areas where they can- 
not hope for votes. Indeed—and I hate to 
make this acknowledgement—the South 
suffers somewhat from its very excess of 
States rights. In today’s political battles, 
as in yesterday’s conflict during what we 
choose to call the War of Northern Aggres- 
sion, the States of the South find it difficult 
to achieve coordination on a policymaking 
level, despite the community of interest of 
the rank and file on the lower levels. Yet 
as we look about at the crop of new young 
governors on the southern scene, there is 
hope that mutual trust and mutual inter- 
ests will bring about greather southern co- 
hesion than we have witnessed in recent 
years. 

The South is a sleeping political giant, 
possessed of untold and well-nigh unlimited 
potentiality, awaiting the day when a lead- 
er—or group of leaders—will emerge with 
a plan of action and a sacrifice of self which 
will fuse southerners into an amalgam of 
resurgent Americanism. Those things to 
which the southerner clings—love of the 
land, pride of family, resistance to tyranny, 
insistence upon self-government—all these 
are things which Americans everywhere can 
cherish. When the southerner extols the 
constitution of Washington, Madison, 
Franklin and company in preference to that 
of Earl Warren and associates, he does so 
not just for the South, but for America. In 
all conviction, and in all truth, the south- 
erner looks upon the South .as the home- 
guard of the Nation. 


THE BATTLE OF AIKEN, Fesruary 11, 1865 


(These words are contributed by John A. 
May, Aiken County legislator and chairman 
of the South Carolina Confederate Centen- 
nial Commission to commemorate the Battle 
of Aiken. On February 13, 1960, the Aiken 
County Historical Commission unveiled a 
monument where the greater part of the 
famous battle was fought.) 


Fresh from the sea march and Savannah's 
surrender 

Sherman pressed on, the South to dis- 
member. 

On his way to Columbia, the proud capital 
to destroy 

He stopped a moment for Kilpatrick’s deploy 

To complete the pillage, more people to kill 

To destroy the arsenal and the Graniteville 
Mill. 

He began his mission entering Aiken town 

Not expecting to find any rebels around, 

But he soon discovered to his sad dismay 

Joe Wheeler's cavalry were here that day. 

Able and strong that Confederate band 

All willing to die to save their land. 

Kilpatrick halted near the east of town 

When Wheeler’s men began to bear down. 

Up Richland Avenue he began his search 

And found his foe near the Baptist Church. 

And all that day they fought and died 

And neither stopped ‘til eveningtide. 

And then at last, the Federal blue 

Fired a few wild shots and then withdrew. 

Kilpatrick left in such a hurry 

He lost his hat amid the flurry. 

Joe picked it up and smiled with glee, 

“That's one Yankee hat, that Columbia won’t 
see,”’ 

And so the Battle of Aiken ended 

And now, Thank God, all scars are mended, 

— JOHN A. Mar. 


(Dedicated to my grandfather, John Salles 
Randall, who as a boy of 16 served under 
General Wheeler at the Battle of Aiken.) 
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Johnson Alone Fits All Demo Leadership 
Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
there are many reasons why Senator 
Lynpon B. JoHNsoN would make a great 
President of the United States. 

In an editorial appearing in the 
American. Statesman, of Austin, Tex., 
one of the important daily newspapers of 
our Nation, on Sunday, February 14, 
1960, these reasons are presented ably 
and brilliantly. 

I ask that the editorial be included in 
the Recorp. It is as follows: 

JOHNSON ALONE Fits Att. Demo LEADERSHIP 
NEEpDs * 

Repeatedly we have heard and read, dur- 
ing the current nationwide speculation on 
Democratic Party presidential nomination 
possibilities, something to this effect: 

“Of course, the ablest man in the Demo- 
cratic Party this year is Senator Lynpon B. 
Jounson of Texas, but because he is from 
Texas he won't stand a chance to be nomi- 
nated for President.” 

If this attitude is to prevail when the 
national Democratic convention meets in 
Los Angeles this summer, then it is safe 
to predict that the Democrats will lose an- 
other national election this fall. For this 
attitude reflects to a large extent a parochial 
frame of mind, an outlook based on the 
sectionalism and factionalism that has rid- 
dled the ranks of the Democratic Party in 
recent years. 

The fact is that Lynpon B. Jonnson has 
demonstrated his national stature repeatedly 
under the most trying circumstances ever 
since he became Democratic leader of the 
U.S. Senate in 1953. His remarkable skill 
in holding together in the national interest 
an extremely diversified group of U.S. Sen- 
ators has prevented what otherwise would 
have been a deadly stalemate of the kind 
that brought the government of France to 
its knees 2 years ago. 

Most of the comment on JoHNSON’s per- 
formance as Senate Democratic leader has 
centered on his personal talents in human 
relations. We think the really important 
fact aspect of what he has done is the 
broad-gaged vision it revealed in LYNDON 
B. Jonnson. He has been a man of destiny 
for.the United States and the free world. 

In more than an academic sense, LYNDON 
JoHNSON has been a man of destiny also for 
the Democratic Party in Texas. 

Consider for a moment the history of this 
majority group of Texans over the past 8 
years. In two presidential elections, Texas 
voted strongly for a Republican President, 
“which means that Texas Democrats jumped 
the party fence in large numbers. 

Without Lynpon JOHNSON as a rallying 
point, the effect of these consecutive defeats 
for the party might well have been by this 
time chaos and cénfusion in Texas political 
ranks. 

The strong figure of LYNDON JOHNSON has 
made .it possible, instead, for the State or- 
ganization to hold itself together in respect- 
able strength and thus to serve the people 
of Texas. 

The point is that LynNpon JOHNSON al- 
ready is approaching this lodestone role in 
the national party. If the Los Angeles con- 
vention wants to perfect an organization 
that has a chance to win the Presidency, 
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Lynvon JoHNSON is the only man who has 
demonstrated at all political levels the ca- 
pacities to head it up as nominee. 

LYNDON JOHNSON has imagination, per- 
ceptiveness and a tireless zeal to serve the 
United States and the cause of liberty. His 
outlook on the national and international 
scene is one of sound, practical, courageous 
vision. He would be a powerful Democratic 
candidate if nominated, and a great Presi- 
dent if elected. 7 





People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 
Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
promise 





know that the months ahead to 
be crucial ones for the United States and 
the American people. 

We should discover before the end of 
the year whether the Russians are really 
sincere in their professed desire to ease 
tensions in the cold war and arrive at 
some understanding whereby the threat 
of war will be eased. 

If there is one thing which unites the 
American people. it is the desire for 
peace. That is why everyone, regardless 
of political affiliation, approves the Pres- 
ident’s good will visits to other countries 
of the world. * 


The summit conference this spring will 
pose the first test. Mr. Khrushchev will 
have an opportunity to prove that he is 
sincerely interested in easing the cold 
war. He can do this by relaxing some 
of the rigid demands of the Russians, 
especially as applied to Berlin. 

Also, Mr. Khrushchev, if he is really 
sincere in his desire for peace, can re- 
strain the Chinese Communists. The 
Chinese appear on the surface to be 
much more aggressive at this point than 
do the Russians. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that for- 
eign policy will not become a politicgl 
issue during this session of Congress.- 
This. does not mean there will not be 
disagreements. There will be, but the 
arguments will come over emphasis and 
direction, rather than the policy itself. 

We know that foreign aid will be ar- 
gued at length. Some Members will 
want to downgrade military aid and em- 
phasize economic assistance to nations 
such as India. Others will want to 
abolish foreign aid and concentrate on 
military assistance. 

Our defense program, which cannot be 
separated from foreign policy, will also 
be widely debated. Some Members of 
Congress, with considerable background 
information at their disposal, will want 
to step up the missile program. They | 
fear we are allowing the Russians to 
widen the present gap. Others will in- 
sist upon more emphasis on conventional 
arms, arguing that if we depend entirely 
upon atomic weapons it will be an invi- 
tation to the Russians to start small- 
scale local engagements which cannot be 
met with the hydrogen bomb. 
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Arguments over defense will not be 
ae bickering. Sincere, dedicated 

and patriotic men will take issue with 
the President’s position that our defense 
setup is adequate. 

Bipartisanship in foreign policy was 
never intended to stifle debate. We need 
to discuss issues of such importance as 
foreign policy and defense. It would be 
tragic if the people, because of their 
great confidence in Mr. Eisenhower, re- 
sented legitimate debate of these issues 
and branded everyone who. asks perti- 
nent questions a political opportunist. I 
am-sure Mr, Eisenhower would be among 
the first to insist upon the right of any- 
one to debate these questions in a logical, 
dispassionate manner. 

But after all the debate is over and 
the policy on both foreign affairs and 


defense is agreed upon, the country will 


remain unified. 

The people want peace. But they do 
not want peace at any price. That is 
why our people will continue to insist 
upon a strong defense, backed by the 
latest in new weapons, until the Rus- 
sians prove by deeds, and not words, that 
they are ready to make fundamental 
changes in their policy. 


America’s New Frontier of the Sixties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN- THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1960, in an address at the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association meeting in St. 
Louis, Mo., our colleague from Okla- 
homa, the Honorable Ep Epmonpson, of 
Muskogee, did himself proud with a mes- 
sage on the development of the Arkansas 
River Basin. He deals realistically with 
this great project and I wish to commend 
him for it. It is my great hope that we 
can move forward rapidly on this proj- 
ect and that planning funds for Ozark 
Dam and others of the great project can 
be secured this year. 

It would take much time and space 
to give credit to all those, living and 
dead, who have done so much to make 
the dream of the Arkansas Valley a 
reality in the near future. At this 
point I wish to insert the remarks of our 
colleague, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Epmonpdson], in which I con- 
cur completely: 

AMeERiIcA’s NEw FRONTIER OF THE SIXTIES 

Four years and four months ago a man 
who was then a stranger to many in the 
Arkansas Valley stood before a large number 
of Oklahomans and Arkansans in the Sky 
Room of the LaFayette Hotel in Little Rock, 
and said: 

“The improvement of the Arkansas River 
for navigation was authorized by Congress 
in 1838. Since then there have been other 
authorizations for some of the flood-control 
reservoirs which will contribute to naviga- 
tion: I submit to you it is time something 
heppened to bring this authorization to 
reality. I can promise you the wholéhearted 
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support of the Mississippi Valley Association, 
which I represent.” 

The speaker was Everett Winter, execu- 
tive vice president of your great association. 

The time was October 28, 1955, a few 
short months after the great breakthrough 
on the floor of Congress in 1955. 

In the session of Congress which had 
just concluded at that time, we had suc- 
ceeded in securing appropriations to begin 
construction on three major dams of the 
Arkansas Basin~ program—Oelogah and Eu- 
faula in Oklahoma, and Dardanelle in Ar- 
Kansas. 

The amount of money appropriated was 
not large—less than $2 million of construc- 
tion money in all—but the mandate of the 
Congress was clear and decisive. 

In that mandate, in both the U.S. Senate 
and House of Representatives, the support 
and help of legislators from the Mississippi 
Valley States had supplied the vital difference 
between defeat and victory. 

The helping hand of 1955 was followed by 
further strong support in 1956, when sup- 
porters of Arkansas River navigation won 
for the first time the official backing and 
sponsorship of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Among my treasured souvenirs of the 1956 
battle is a resolution adopted here in St. 
Louis at a most opportune time by the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association, which reads as 
follows: 

“We recommend that Congress appropriate 
sufficient funds to expedite the authorized 
program for the Arkansas River Basin for 
flood control, bank stabilization, navigation, 
and incidental hydroelectric power. 

“The Keystone, Eufaula, and Oelogah Dams 
in Oklahoma, and the Dardanelle and Ozark 
Dams in Arkansas, are key installations for 
this program, and we recommend that funds 
be especially provided for these installa- 
tions. * * * We urge that construction funds 
be appropriated to continue the Toronto Dam 
on the Verdigris and for the planning of 
the Elk City on the Verdigris, and the Twin 
Dam on the Neosho. 

“We recommend that the Corps of Engi- 
neers provide the Congress and the Bureau 
of the Budget with data showing as nearly as 
possible a specified period of years for the 
completion of the entire program, and the 
annual amount of appropriations necessary 
for such completion; and upon receipt of this 


data, the Bureau of the Budget include the - 


funds for each year indicated in the data, 
but in any event, Congress provide the funds 
necessary to so progress the program.” 

Those were welcome words, my friends, in 
1956—the words of a friend indeed, for a 
friend in need. 

With your splendid and tremendous help, 
the battle was won again in 1956, and we 
have seen the banners of progress steadily 
go forward in 1957, 1958, and 1959. 

Last year, of course, we fought a new bat- 
tle on the floor of the House and the floor 
of the Senate. 

It was the battle of “No New Starts,” and 
for a few uneasy weeks in Washington, water 
resource development hung in the balance 
while Senators and Congressmen debated the 
vital issue of “Procrastination Versus 
Progress.” 

The enemies of progress imsisted that our 
great Nation could not afford any further 
new starts in navigation,-flood control, and 
reclamation. Because of inflation, we were 
told, provision for future water supply 
would have to be delayed. 

There was even unfriendly talk, in high 
places, about “raids on the public treasury” 
and the “pork barrel” character of water 
legislation. 

On the other side of the question, the 
opponents of procrastination reminded the 
Congress that even President Coolidge had 
defended the basic soundness of water de- 
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velopment projects, pointing out that such 
projects “do not require so much a public 
expenditure as a capital investment which 
will bé productive.” 

An even more famous quotation on this 
subject—appreciated by Democrats as well 
as Republicans—is the well-known state- 
ment of former President Herbert Hoover, 
made while Secretary of Commerce in 1925: 

“We have learned that expenditures on 
great reproductive works are neither a waste 
nor a burden upon the community. They 
bring a rich harvest in increasing wealth 
and greater happiness. They tend directly 
to strengthen the foundations of agricul- 
ture and industry. Even from the nar- 
rower view of taxation, they are an economy, 
for it is by such works that we increase the 
income available to taxation and tas reduce 
individual burd 

In the final showdown of 1959, the weight 
of your progressive association was once 
again felt on the floor of the Congress. 
Once again, it was on the side of progress,' 
and we won the battle for new starts in 
water development, 

While the final appropriation bill adopted 
for civil works in 1959 contained a total 
figure slightly below. the Presidential re- 
quest, it also contained the money for an 
important series of new starts in navigation, 
flood control, water supply, and reclamation 
projects. 

An inspiring feature of this victory was 
the willingness of water project sponsors all 
over the United States, voluntarily to accept 
reductions in the money provided for their 
projects, in order to continue the forward 
march of water development through the 
funding of new starts. 

It was this spirit, my friends—the spirit 
of cooperation for mutual objectives, the 
spirit of willing sacrifice to advance com- 
mon goals—which made possible the victory 
for new starts in 1950. 

And it is this spirit, ladies and gentlemen— 
vitalized and personified by your great asso- 
ciation—which will be needed to continue 
our progress in the years ahead. ‘ 5 

Today, in 1960, we in the Arkansas Valley 
are both proud and humble in the knowledge 
that our river—so long neglected and for- 
gotten on the American continent—is now 
the location of one of the greatest multi- 
purpose development programs under way 
on any continent. 

A few short years ago, we were fighting 
hard to secure our first million dollars for 
navigation construction. Our first con- 
struction amendment, in fact, provided the 
total sum of $900,000, to be divided equally 
between two great dams—one ‘in Arkansas 
and one in Oklahoma. 

For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, 
the President’s budget calls for $20,700,000 
on Eufaula, $17,400,000 on Keystone, $6,100,- 
000 on Dardanelle, $3,700,000 on Oologah, 
$3,800,000 on John Redmond, and $2 million 
on Council Grove. In addition, the sum of 
$5 million is recommended for bank stabill- 
zation. 

This total, of more than $58 million will 
make it possible to continue orderly prog- 
ress toward completion of these major dams 
on schedule, and some of the largest con- 
struction contracts in the history of our 
valley are now beitig negotiated by the Army 
Engineers. 

The Toronto Reservoir is scheduled for 
completion this year; final completion of 
Oologah will follow in the summer of 1962; 
Keystone, Eufaula and John Redmond will 
be completed in 1965, if orderly appropria- 
tions continue during the next 5 years. 

In addition, my friends, the need will 
soon be upon us for further new starts in 
the Arkansas Valley. Studies are now un- 
derway on the Bird, Caney, and Verdigris 
Rivers, on other Oklahoma and Kansas tribu- 
taries of the Arkansas, and along the navi- 
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gation channel in Oklahoma and Arkan- 
sas. 

New techniques in construction, and im- 
proved engineering methods, have resulted 
in substantial reductions in Army Engineer 
estimates for two of these major dams— 
and additional millions may well be saved 
if the permanent bank stabilization program 
can be initiated at once along the river. 

The inauguration of the permanent bank 
stabilization program, to take the place of 
emergency measure now underway and 
provided for in the budget, will be a major 
objective of the Arkansas and Oklahoma 
delegations in this session of Congress. 

In that effort, which we believe will not 
only save millions of dollars but also ad- 
vance the completion date of the naviga- 
tion project by many months, we are once 
again counting upon the stalwart help of 
the Mississippi Valley Association. 

If the sustained effort and cooperation of 
the last 5 years can be continued for the 
next 10—I strongly believe that navigation 
can be underway along the Arkansas, from 
the Mississippi River to Catoosa on the 
Verdigris, before the autumn leaves are fall- 
ing in 1970. 

Navigation on the Arkansas River. 

The constant goal and objective of Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma legislators, for more 
than half a century, is now within the sight 
of all of us. For these two States, and 
their economic future, it means the rising 
of a new sun, the dawning of a new day, 
the bright and glorious beginning of a new 
and better tomorrow. 

For all of you who have helped to bring 
that dream within sight, I want to express 
the profound and heartfelt thanks of nearly 
4 million people who live in the Arkansas 
Basin. 

We thank you for what you have already 
helped to accomplish—and for what you 
stand ready to help us accomplish in the 
future. 

By your efforts, America is a stronger 
Nation today than it was in 1955—a strong- 
er Nation, and a better place in which to 
live. 

And by your continued efforts, along 
America’s new frontier of water develop- 
ment in the 1960’s, a great dream of our 
Nation’s landlocked Southwest is now ap- 
proaching reality. 

My hope and prayer for that dream, as 
we move forward toward that new frontier, 


can best be expressed in the words of Ed- 
win Markham: 


“Ah, great it is to believe the dream 

As we stand in youth by the starry stream; 
But a greater thing is to fight life through 
And say at the end, “The dream is true.’” 





* Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker; on the edi- 
torial page of the February 15, 1960, 
issue of the Roanoke World-News, the 
editor addressed an open letter to Dr. 
Fidel Castro which, under permission to 
extend my remarks, I quote herewith in 
full: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO PREMIER CASTRO 
Dr. Frpet Castro, 
Premier, Republic de Cuba, 
La Habana, Cuba. 

Dear Mr. PREMIER: Today is an important 
anniversary to both Cuba and the United 
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States and thus provides us with appro- 
priate opportunity to make some observa- 
tions and to ask some questions. 

It was 62 years ago today, February 15, 
1898, that somebody—-we never learned who 
for sure—blew up the U.S. battleship Maine 
in Havana Harbor, killing or drowning 266 
Americans. _ ‘ 

For us this meant war with Spain as our 
country moved quickly from mere sym- 
pathy for the downtrodden Cuban people 
to active conflict against the oppressor. 

In the swift succession of events which 
followed, the American Navy struck hard 
on two sides of the world to annihilate the 
Spanish Navy. U.S. ground forces linked 
with Cuban patriots to complete the victory 
in a matter of months. 

In that war for Cuba’s freedom, 274,717 
Americans rallied to the colors and of these 
290 perished in battle and 2,365 died of dis- 
ease while preparing to fight. 

True to the principle that it did not covet 
territory, the United States gave full free- 
dom to the Cuban people within 2 years— 
as soon as they could be prepared for it. 

Ever since then, American might and 
prestige have stood between Cuba and pos- 
sible foreign interference just as that 
strength has guaranteed the freedom. of 
all South American and Caribbean countries 
from aggression. 

Americans and their Government have not 
always liked the regimes which came into 
control of Cuba, but they have refrained 
meticulously from interference as, indeed, 
you are certain to be aware. 

Now, Mr. Premier, we might explain that 
Roanoke is an average medium sized city 
and is, we like to think, rather representa- 
tive of American communities. Our beliefs, 
our aspirations, our sympathies and our 
loyalties are about the same as those you 
would find in any city or town of the United 
States. 

Among the men who hastened to volunteer 
in the war which brought Cuba freedom was 
a company from Roanoke, some of whom did 
not get back. Since then our people always 
had a warm spot in their hearts for Cuba. 
Our city has attracted Cuban students for 
many years. 

Together with the overwhelming majority 
of 180 million citizens of this country, Roa- 
nokers despised the Batista regime. There 
was joy here, as everywhere else in America, 
when he was overthrown and you were wel- 
comed to power. Seldom has any man or 
movement enjoyed the vast reservoir of 
good will that you had a year ago. 

Today that reservoir has dried up. 
Rather, it was destroyed when you removed 
the dam that held it there in store. 

Why? 

Frankly, we are mystified why anyone 
would want to do that. 

Today all of us are terribly offended when 
you denounce our country, vilify our Presi- 
dent and attack our Congress. 

Perhaps you do not understand although 
you should. We American people are the 
Government of the United States. When you 
attack it you attack each and every one of 
us. 

Under trade agreements, as you know, our 
Government has given preference to Cuba 
in the purchase of sugar. The price of that 
commodity is subsidized by each American 
taxpayer. 

There is some talk that because you have 
denounced our country so much and for 
no justifiable reason we should retaliate by 
cutting the sugar quota. Most Americans do 
not feel that way because they are tolerant 
and because they continue to hope that you 
will relent. 

Perhaps you wonder, although it should be 
perfectly clear, why Americans—Roanoke 
people included—are no longer in sympathy 
with you. Here are just a few of the reasons: 

Our people, who were so outspoken in 
their approval of your revolution at first, 
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were alienated immediately by the wholesale 
executions which gave your sufferfhg coun- 


try a blood bath more like those of Nazi and 


Communist triumphs. 

Americans will never be convinced that it 
was necessary to condemn and execute hun- 
dreds simply because they might have sup- 
ported another regime or differed with you 
in thought. 

Americans know that the hated Batista 
spared your life when your previous revolt 
failed. They think you have much to learn 
about the quality and practice of mercy and 
the magnanimity a principled victor should 


Americans cannot understand why you im- 
prison men who have been your friends and 
comrades in arms_ because they differ with 
you on policy and have the courage to speak 
their minds. This is tyranny rather than 
patriotism in our lexicon. 

Americans cannot understand how anyone 
who based his revolution upon a demand for 
freedom of expression can turn about and 
seize or suppress newspapers, drive their edi- 
tors out or permit workmen to nullify edi- 
torial opinions of their employers. That 
means the press is no longer free. 

Americans are unable to justify your sei- 
zure of property without legal process or true 
payment. Many citizens of Roanoke, for ex- 
ample, own stock in companies which estab- 
lished and ran industries in Cuba. They are 
not capitalists. This is money taken from 
their life savings. Expropriation and seizure 
are two different things and they believe you 
should learn the difference. 

All of us are aware that your revolution 
could not have succeeded without some of 
the clandestine and even open operations of 
sympathizers in this country. You spon- 
sored and encouraged it.. Yet, now that the 
shoe is on the other foet, you have cried 
with rage about our “lack of neutrality.” 
Our Government, as you are aware, is trying 
hard to block every leak of arms, ammuni- 
tion, supplies, and men that might be used 
against you. 

Americans remember, even if you do not, 
that when you took over the Government 
you promised without reservations that there 
would be free elections within the year. 
The elections have not been held. Is not 
this dictatorship and the denial of democ- 
racy—the same thing against which you in- 
veighed before Batista was overthrown? 

Americans are especially offended because, 
in your seemingly endless harangues, you 
encourage the Cuban people to believe we 
Americans and our Government are their 
enemies. 

Most of all, Mr. Premier, Americans are 
shocked and injured of spirit because you 
and those about you are consorting with, 
even encouraging, the Communists who are 
sworn enemies of the United States and of 
true freedom wherever it exists. They are 
not your friends any more than they are our 
friends. They are using you and unless you 
awaken to the danger they will dispose of 
you when their evil purpose is served. 

These are things we think each American 
would tell you if he could, Mr. Premier. 
They are things he would say because he is 
still a friend of Cuba and of the Cuban 
people even though he is disillusioned with 
you and your revolution which went astray. 

Do not underestimate us, sir. Because the 
United States is a great nation and is ac- 
customed to being kicked in the shins and 
spat upon by upstarts and minors does not 
mean that it will permit this to continue 
indefinitely. There comes a time when 
patiente ends. 

If there is any one thought we should like 
to convey to you, it is this: please halt the 
excess of language and action, sit down and 
take stock of where you are leading the Cu- 
ban people—our friends—and try to get back 
on course, 

That great reservoir of good will which 
we mentioned in the beginning can be re- 
filled to overflowing. 
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But you, Dr. Castro, are the only one who 
can do tHat. 
We invite a reply and will be happy to 


Mr. Speaker, it goes without saying 
letter will never see the light 


Evidence Grows of Support for H.R. 
10350 To Abolish Farm Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, each day 
since I introduced H.R. 10350 I receive 
more evidence that the majority of 

people favor ending the farm 
price support program which has re- 
duced the income of farmers and in- 
creased the amount of Government sur- 
plus agricultural commodities. 

My daily mail overwhelmingly ex- 
presses support for my proposal to cancel 
the present outmoded laws which have 
proved such a costly failure. 

A typical letter from a constituent 
reads as follows: 

I want you to know how much we approve 
of your action in your proposal to repeal the 
price support farm subsidies. 

We are well aware that you will meet with 
much opposition. There are more fringe 
beneficiaries who wish to see the farce of 
farm support program continue than there 
are full-time farmers whosupport it. There 
are many also who feel the political gains 
may be had by supporting the farm support 
program. You may be bucking a stone wall 
presently, but you are taking a step toward 
sound government. 

We have one small example of an ac- 
quaintance who lives on acreage in the Ar- 
lington-Darrington area who makes no bones 
about receiving $600 a year under the soil 
bank plan. This is for acreage that he says 
never was under cultivation. He has always 
been too busy logging, commercial fishing, 
and so forth to have time to farm. 


Also, Mr. Speaker, I might cite a 
rancher in eastern Washington who tele- 
graphed me: 

Congratulations on your stand on farm 
subsidies according to today’s AP release. 
No contracts, no supports for 1961 wheat 
crop. Remove present surplus from domes- 
tic market. 


The president of Independent Farmers 
of Indiana, Inc., from Albion, Ind., 
wrote: 

Yesterday’s Indianapolis Star ran a UPI 
article about congressional proposals to solve 
the farm problem. The only hopeful bit in 
the rather lengthy story was the mention 
that you had introduced a bill to repeal the 
entire farm support program and restore a 
free economy for farmers. 

Would you please send us a copy of your 
bili? Rest assured that the Independent 
Farmers of Indiana, as well as independent 
farm organizations of other States will sup- 
port any bill that will get the Government 
off the backs of the farmers and make them 
freemen again. 
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Here are excerpts from other opin- 
ions which I have received: 

This program has long ago served its use- 
fulness and has been one of the most abused 
programs and it should definitely be discon- 
tinued at once and not permitted to con- 
tinue. 


Why should the farmers be paid for not 
producing? Why single them out? Why 
should we be paying millions a day for stor- 
age and the foods rotting in warehouses. 
They should give this surplus if surplus it is 
to these so-called friendly nations. 


You will have the Nation’s support in any 
action or law to abolish the farmers racket. 


The small farmers are getting the short 
end of the stick. 


Would rather see some of our staple goods, 
such as surplus wheat, for example, be given 
to some of the starving peoples of the world 
rather than see it in storage at a very high 
cost to the taxpayer and not helping anyone. 


I think that if price supports were reduced 
and the regulations on the farmers were re- 
laxed that it would be a big help to them. 


There must be a sound farm program 
passed through Congress. 


I would abolish all price supports. 


Agricultural price supports are wrong. 


eee 


I get mad. 


Price supports should be done away with 
entirely. 


—_— 


We are vitally concerned. 


These supports should be discontinued. 


Let’s stop buying the farmer’s vote and 
let him stand on his own feet, the same as 
the rest of us. 


I am in favor of reduced agricultural price 
supports. 


We need a new farm program. 


They have never helped the vast majority 
of real farmers one iota, as far as I have been 
able to learn. 


I strongly favor your stand on reduction of 
agriculture price supports. 


A poor price-support program, which en- 
courages crop surplus, which benefits the 
larger farmer. 


Highway Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hartford Times is conducting a vital 
campaign in the interest of highway 
safety. I have been happy to support 
that campaign and have forwarded the 
following remarks for publication: 

Motor vehicle traffic accidents now rank 
among the leading causes of death in the 
United States, but we pay far less attention 
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to them than we do to such factors as heart 
disease, cancer, and other illnesses. A major 
effort of research is needed if we are going to 
meet the issue posed by a rising population, 
more and faster cars, increased highway 
mileage and our standard of living. I do not 
think we should ever accept the death toll as 
a blood sacrifice in return for greater con- 
venience and comfort. 

I am happy to see the Hartford Times 
stimulating citizen research into means of 
fighting the accident problem. We have 
been making progress in highway safety ever 
since the record year of 1941, when the na- 
tional toll of 39,969 deaths set an alltime 
high. Under the vigorous leadership of Gov- 
ernor Ribicoff, Connecticut has been in the 
forefront of recent efforts to control the pat- 
tern of highway fatalities. 

We need, however, to bring to bear upon 
this issue the brains and talent of all our 
people. Whatever the practical output of 
suggestions, the increase in public conscious- 
ness of the importance of highway safety 
and how to secure it would represent a ma- 
jor gain. It has been my feeling that period- 
ical re-examinations of all licensed drivers 
would be a great step toward safety. Such 
examinations, if given every 10 years and if 
set up in an efficient manner, would be of no 
burden to either the State or to the licensees. 

Highway safety begins at home. It begins 
with the driver and the pedestrian, From 
the proper maintenance and upkeep of to- 
day’s powerful automobiles to the observ- 
ance of weather and driving conditions, the 
human factors in the accident record are 
statistically provable. Youth and advancing 
age both affect the rates of accidents. The 
courts, the police, the governmental agencies 
can do their part, but safety is everyone’s 
business, and it deserves the resourceful 
thought of all our people. I wish the Times 
campaign the best of fortune. 


One Thousand Dollars a Minute—$1,500,- 
000 Every Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, “$1,000 
a Minute—$1,500,000 Every Day” is the 
caption of a leading editorial appearing 
in the Passaic (N.J.) Herald-News on 
Tuesday, February 16, in support of 
President Eisenhower’s request that Con- 
gress enact a constructivé and sensible 
farm program. 

Passaic County, N.J., farmers whom I 
am proud to number among my constitu- 
ency have never asked me to support the 
crazy-quilt farm programs which are so 
costly to our taxpaying public, programs 
which have never had my support. I 
hope all my colleagues will read this edi- 
torial, especially those who serve on the 
House Committees on Agriculture and 
Appropriations. The editorial follows: 

President Eisenhower is making another 
attempt to persuade the Congress to end the 
sacreditible follies of the farm price support 
program. All who live in Metropolitan North 
Jersey have a personal stake in his effort. 

The program, by holding up the price the 
producer receives for certain basic crops, also 
holds up food prices that the consumer 
must pay. In addition, we are taxed to pay 
for the farm program. The annual cost is so 
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high that the figures have virtually no 
meaning for the average person. President 
Eisenhower, in an effort to illustrate part of 
the cost, in comprehensible terms, put it this 
way: 

“The Government sustains a net cost of 
more than $1,000 a minute—$1,500,000 every 
day—the year around, to stabilize wheat 
prices and income.” 

Please note, this is for wheat only: 

Even worse than the cost is the effect the 
support program has in Mr. Eisenhower's 
words again: “Inexorably it generates even 
larger surpluses which must be expensively 
stored.” 

We cannot even give away the surplus to 
less fortunate people, because that would 
wreck the world wheat market, bring ruin 
to farmers in friendly countries, and create 
grave political unrest. 

The most galling part is that the little 
American farmer is not the largest benefi- 
ciary of the program. Big farming corpora- 
tions are the ones who do real well. In 1958, 
for example, one cotton producing corpora- 
tion, English-owned, received $1,442,595 in 
price-support loans. Another received $1,- 
216,669. A total of 250 cotton producers re- 
ceived $100,000 or more each. 

“ Mr. Eisenhower says he will approve any 
constructive program that Congress offers 
him. “The important thing for farmers, and 
for all Americans, is for us to act sensibly 
and to act swiftly,” he says. Tell your Repre- 
sentatives in Congress that you want them 
to support Mr. Eisenhower's efforts and come 
up with a workable solution to the problem. 





Worldwide Story—Juvenile Delinquency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
magazine section of the New York 
Times, February 14, there appeared a 
well-written article by Gertrude Samuels 
entitled, “Worldwide Story—Juvenile 
Delinquency.” The article described the 
problem which countries all over the 
world are facing, increasingly, in the 
area of juvenile delinquency. 


The writer points out that not only 
has infection spread throughout the 
prospering, industrialized countries of 
the Western World, but also to less de- 
veloped countries where urban growth 
has accelerated since the war. The 
article is too long for insertion in the 
Recorp, but I thought it important to 
draw attention to it, and also to state 
in full Miss Samuels’ conclusion, which 
appears as follows: 

The diagnosis of delinquency is difficult, 
they say, let alone the cure. At one time 
people thought only poverty was t6 blame; 
at another time, war. But today we see that 
the more advanced a nation becomes—such 
as the United States, Britain, West Ger- 
many—the more delinquent the children 
may become. 

The technical answers usually are: estab- 
lish schools, provide jobs, provide play- 
grounds, get parents to behave. But, while 
all this is important, it does not go to the 
root of the disease. At the root is the dis- 
regard for the eternal values of life: truth, 
honesty, and integrity; the love (or fear) of 
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God. Many believe these values are leaving 
the modern age. 

Corruption in high places, materialism, 
the aggressive striving for success—all must 
naturally have an influence on children. 

In the less advanced countries, urbaniza- 
tion, industrialization, and social change are 
inevitable, What U.N. experts think is not 
necessarily inevitable is the social disorder 
which has been identified with change in the 
past. ‘ 

Their task, as they see it, is to focus on the 
forces in the old order which prevented de- 
linquency. These were the social contrdl of 
the family which, in Asia, has always been 
paramount; a single code of morality, hon- 
oring everyone’s property as being sacred; 
fealty to law and order; and the desire to 
maintain one’s dignity. They want, in short, 
to devise ways of preserving traditions while 
progress is brought within reach. 

One official summed up the problem—and 
its solution—in this way: 

“Of course, juvenile delinquency is a 
symptom of our times—but that does not 
mean that we have to sit back passively and 
wait for the epidemic to pass. 

“We have gone through many years of 
pouncing on the individual delinquent as 
being maladjusted to his society and putting 
the microscope on him. But many youths 
are having normal reactions to a total social 
setting that is delinquency-breeding in its 
selfishness, materialism, petty prejudices, 
and animosities. Delinquency results not 
only from the absence of social control, but 
also from exposure to organized adult delin- 
quency and crime, 

“What we need,” he went on, “is a sense 
of public morality to permeate all of our 
ways of life. It may sound a little ridiculous 
and puritanical, but it is not really. The 
cult of the rugged self-centered individual— 
@ man responsible only to himself and per- 
haps to his own immediate family—doesn’t 
necessarily engender any great spirit of 
group responsibility. 

“Somehow, there has to be a renaissance 
of public and private morality. If we want 
a solution, somehow we have to strengthen 
the social responsibility of the whole people. 
Only then is there hope for a solution to the 
children’s problem.” 





Supplemental Congressional District 
Population, Etc. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous’ consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, and, Mr. Speaker, 
because I received recently from the 
Library of Congress in answer to my 
inquiry certain congressional reappor- 
tionment and population figures which 
I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
on February 4, 1960, I wish to state that 
I have now received from the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, population esti- 
mates for March 26, 1959, dealing with 
the reapportionment of the number of 
Congressmen by States, together with 
the accompanying letter dated Febru- 
ary 10, 1960. I respectfully submit, 
therefore, that this supplemental infor- 
mation will be found very valuable and 
pertinent to the subject matter: 
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Hon. Ciype Doytez, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. Dortz: I have just seen the ma- 
terial concerning congressional reapportion- 
ment which you inserted in the Concrzs- 
SIONAL Recorp of February 4. 5 

The material includes a table showing the 
States “which will lose seats in the House of 
Representatives after the 1960 census has 
been taken.” While this list is based on a 
projection which was made by the Bureau of 
the Census and issued in March 1959, I think 
it necessary to emphasize that the apportion- 
ment as based on the official census returns 
may be different from that shown in the 
Census Bureau projections. The projections 
were based in part on conjecture as to future 
population c and, as was pointed out 
in our release, “* * * it is not unlikely that 
several of the congressional delegations may 
prove to differ by one member from those 
shown in the table.” For example, another 
computation that has been made using 
slightly different assumptions on population 
growth of individual States finds that on that 
basis California would gain only six instead 
of seven seats. 

Iam enclosing a cogpy of the Census Bureau 
release to which reference has been made. 

If we can be of any assistance to you in 
this matter, please call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. BurcEss, 
Director, Bureau of the Census. 
PROJECTED REAPPORTIONMENT OF NUMBER OF 
CONGRESSMEN BY STATES 

(This report, which supersedes series P-25, 
No. 180, reflects the effects of the imminent 
admission of Hawaii as a State and a revision 
of the projections of the population of the 


‘States to April 1, 1960.) 


Under present law a reapportionment of 
the House of Representatives will be made 
by means of a stipulated computational pro- 
cedure based on the population of each State 
as it will be found by the population count 
of the 1960 census. Since this reapportion- 
ment will become effective unless Congress 
takes specific action to change it within 15 
days of the date the figures are passed along 
by the President, it is of interest to compute 
the apportionment based on the projected 
population by States for April 1, 1960. This 
projected apportionment is shown in the 
following table. It is emphasized that this 
apportionment is based in part on conjecture 
as to future population changes and that it 
is not unlikely that several of the congres- 
sional delegations may prove to differ by one 
member from those shown in the table. 

In view of the admission of Alaska to the 
Union and the imminent admission of Ha- 
waii, the computation for the apportion- 
ment for 1960 includes the Members allo- 
cated to these States within the present 
limitation of the size of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to 435 Members. 

If population developments follow the 
course outlined in the projections of the 
State populations to April 1, 1960, Hawaii 
will receive 2 seats,. Alaska 1, and 18 States 
will have a change in the number of 
sentatives to which they will be entitled. 
Of the 18 States with charges in the number 
of Representatives, 5 will gain and 13 will 
lose. The 1950 census returns led to losses 
in 9 States and gains in 6. The largest gain 
between 1950 and 1960 would be that of 
California, with 7 seats, the same as the gain 
for the preceding decade. Other States with 
gains of more than 1 Representative would 
be Florida 4, Michigan 2, and Texas 2. Ari- 
zona would also gain a seat. The largest 
losses would be suffered by New York and 
Pennsylvania, which would each lose 3 seats. 
Massachusetts and Arkansas would each lose 
2 Representatives. Nine States would suffer 
a loss of a single Representative. 
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The West will be the only region to have 

an increase in the number of Representa- 
tives. It would have 65 seats in contrast to 
the present 57. The Northeast would lose 
9 seats, and both the North Central region 
and the South would lose a seat. Alaska 
and Hawaii have not yet been allocated to 
any region. 
The figures for 1960 are based on the esti- 
mated population of the States shown in 
Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 
189, “Provisional Estimates of the Population 
of States and Selected Outlying Areas of the 
United States: July 1, 1958,” as projected to 
April 1, 1960. 

In addition to the uncertainties con- 
nected with the projections of the popula- 
tion by States, is should be noted that a 
shift of a relatively small number of persons 
between two States competing for the 435th 
Representative may result in a change in 
the number of seats assigned to each. In 
the apportionment based on the 1960 pro- 
jections, for example, a shift of 1,000 people 
in the estimated population of the State as- 
signed the 435th Representative to that of its 
closest competitor would have resulted in 
the loss of a Representative to this competi- 
tor. 

Legislative procedure.of apportionment: 
The 1960 census of population will be taken 


as of April 1, 1960. The Bureau of the - 


Census has 8 months from the start of 
enumeration to determine the total popula- 
tion of the States. Upon completion of this 
tabulation, the Bureau will transmit these 
totals and an apportionment of the present 
mumber of Representatives (435) by the 
method of “equal proportions” to the Presi- 
dent Of the United States. The President in 
turn will transmit this information to the 
Congress within the first week of the first 
regular session in January 1961. Within 15 
days of the receipt of the message from the 
President, the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will inform the executives of each 
of the States of the number of Members of 
the House of Representatives to which his 
State is entitled in the following Congress. 
Thus, the reapportionment of seats among 
the States made as a result of the 1960 cen- 
sus will become effective in the elections for 
the 88th Congress in November. 1962. 


Membership in the House of Representatives 
as based on the 1950 census, and hypo- 
thetical membership as based on projec- 
tions of the populations of the States for 
1960 





. Changes 
Region, division, and | 1960 | 1950 
State 


. 


























Gains !| Losses 
United States...... 435 | 435 19 
Regions: 
Northeast_............. 106 | 116 }........ q 
North Central. ........ 128 129 3 
ae 133 134 7 
Gs citiinisshnonntl 65 Oee > PSE Aad 
Divisions: 
New England.......... 25 EF iting 3 
Middle Atlantic. _....- 81 ff noselatik 6 
East North Central__.- 89 oe i wet beeens 
West North Central... 39 OP To cdbswc 3 
South Atlantic__....... 61 60 3 
East South Central....| 30 ir Snbanegen 2 
West South Central_;.. 42 42 2 
Mountain. _.......7.. 17 = Otisseeae 
le kskitin odtiihiasnes 48 4 << Bihiaesls 
Mey England: 
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Massachusetts. 12 14}... 2 
Rhode Island... 2 D Bra dencetdsebbowad 
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Middle Atlantic: 
New York. .......c<... 40 BD ties ntuais 3 
New Jersey_..........- 14 BG Ditech eid 
Pennsylvania.......... 27 TR Aingutives 3 
East North _— 
Ohio-. 0 wes Oe capaaiiiadhtde inns 
Indiana..........-oe<.2 ll BS Pvdcceonkecscuws ° 
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Mictigall. .....ccateos« 20 UE... ba Biel oo 
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Membership in the House of Representatives 
as based on the 1950 census, and hypo- 
thetical membership as baseg‘on projec- 
tions of the populations of the States for 
1960—Continued 





: Changes 
Region, division, and | 1960 
State 
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Pacific: 
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1 Alaska and Hawaii have not been allocated to any 
division or region. 





On Law and Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include an article written by Rabbi Dr. 
Julius G. Neumann of the Congregation 
Zuchron Moshe in my district. 

The article follows: 

On LAW AND ORDER 
(By Julius G. Neumann) 

It was first on Christmas Day, 195° that 
the world learned of the reappearance of the 
vile form of the swastika on the walls of the 
rebuilt synagogue of Cologne, Germany. A 
few days later news of desecrated houses 
of worship came from many parts of the 
world. In no time the plague spread to our 
own backyard. 

Are these the deeds of juveniles who know 
not what they do, or is it the fruit of a 
concerted effort highly organized? Over a 
month has passed since we learned of the 
desecrations and the news remains continu- 
ous with policemen posted at our doorsteps. 
The latest, painted swastikas over 70 tomb- 
stones in a Staten Island Jewish Cemetery. 

It is well that all these be seen in proper 

ve, that the wall scrawls of a back- 
ward child not be viewed as comparable to 
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the recurrence of the Nazi disease in Ger- 
many. But it is also important that both 
children and adults learn that there is noth- 
ing funny about such behavior, that the com- 
munity has no patience with those who play 
with racial or religious fire, that out of small 
prankish prejudice larger flames can be ig- 
nited. 

We cannot know at once—and for some 
time it will remain speculation—whether the 
act was perpetrated by a Nazi or a nitwit 
or both, but it is a reminder that the plague 
of intolerance still haunts every land, not 
excluding our own. 

For a few days I myself was of the opin- 
ion that space given these outrages in the 
press may well help induce other new out- 
breaks, But this very same thought, I re- 
minded myself, was advanced when Hitler 
first sought power in Germany and those 
who then advocated the silent treatment 
have since had mortal cause to rue their 
advice. 

While I concede that newspaper reports of 
the incident in Germany had something to 
do with triggering outbreaks elsewhere, it 
has been also found to be true that hate 
groups have an active, though informal com- 
munication system of their own. It would 
be wrong for editors to decide that out- 
breaks of this sort were not of great enough 
concern to merit larger space. The press 
must reflect conditions as they appear, and 
if it fails to do this, freedom will not have 
long to endure. When such acts of desecra- 
tion are fully publicized, the public is in- 
formed that an evil virus is afoot and has a 
chance to react against it. When we keep 
such events secret, we allow the cancer to 
grow. 

Who is using the weapon of these passions 
and why? Hitler used it with success as 4 
black magic to swell his power as does Nas- 
ser today. The little imitators to be found 
in America use it as a small-time racket. 
Their acts have the reverse effect of that in- 
tended, and will only impress upon our 
people the necessity of cherishing the pre- 
cious heritage they have in freedom of wor- 
ship. They find it a weapon neither for con- 
quest nor massive resistance. It represents 
a feeble scattered terrorism of despair. The 
majority of humanity rejects it. Even Ger- 
man leaders abhor it. 

The question is, as far as our own America 
is concerned, what legal means will be taken 
to make these swastika outrages too peril- 
ous to repeat. Even a racist fanatic will 
hesitate, when there is considerable risk. 
We need stronger laws here against defacing 
places of worship, not as offenses against 
property but as.outrages against religious 
liberty. In speaking with Assemblyman 
Joseph J. Weiser, I was gratified to learn 
that he was ready to introduce such bill in 
the now opening legislative session, only to 
be told that such bill had been introduced 
already. .On the national scene we find our 
Representatives FARBSTEIN and LINDSAY 
studying the matter thoroughly and advising 
the use of existing statutes to avoid repeti- 
tion of such terroristic acts. It should com- 
pel the Attorney General of the United 
States to recognize the growing menace of 
hate mongering and use the powers of his 
office to deal with it. 

Anti-Semitism is not.a Jewish problem, it 
is primarily a Christian problem, and as far 
as my Jewish brethren and I are concerned, 
I would like to quote: “Don’t ask the Jews 
what they are going to do,” said Rabbi Asaria 
of Cologne’s desecrated synagogue, “go to 
the Christians and ask them what they are 
going to do.” 

I still hope and pray that Christmas will 
be Known by its eternal prayer of peace on 
Earth and good will toward all men, that the 
words of the Prophet Micah (IV: 3-4) will 
yet come to be, 

“And they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning- 
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hooks; nation shall not lift up a sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war 
anymore. And they shall sit every man 
under his vine and under his figtree; and 
none shall make them afraid; for the mouth 
of the Lord of hosts has spoken.” 





“Boland Favors Early Civil Rights Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the civil 
rights' issue was presented before the 
Senate this week and I certainly hope 
that this legislation will soon be brought 
onto the floor of the House. In view of 
this, I recommended to my colleagues 
that they read the following editorial 
from the Boston Herald on February 11, 
1960, entitled “Enforcing a Right’: 


ENFORCING A RIGHT 


The 15th amendment is one of the shortest 
and clearest articles in the Constitution. 
Its first section provides: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied by the United 
States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

The second says simply: 

The Congress shall have pewer to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 

Yet in the 90 years since its adoption the 
article has never been obeyed in the section 
of the country to which it was particularly 
addressed, the 11 States of the southern 
confederacy, and Congress has been unable 
to devise appropriate legislation to enforce 
it. 





- 

In 1871 the national lawmakers tried. In 
one of the “force bills” (based technically 
on another section of the Constitution) they 
authorized the appointment of “election su- 
pervisors” by the Federal courts in districts 
where two or more citizens requested Fed- 
eral oversight of the registration of voters 
for congressional elections. 

But political administration of the law 
resulted in so many abuses and so little im- 
provement in Negro registration that the 
whole scheme was dropped in 1894. 

Now, with civil rights again a major po- 
litical issue and with the Civil Rights Com- 
mission reporting flagrant interference with 
Negro voting in several Southern States, 
new efforts are being made to carry out the 
mandate of the 15th amendment. But the 
going is still sticky. 

The problem at the moment is to get the 
proponents of civil rights legislation to agree 
on a bill. 

The Civil Rights Commission proposes that 
the Federal Government appoint its own 
registrars in areas where Negroes are de- 
nied the vote. But this, being a purely ad- 
ministrative process, would apply only to 
Federal elections. 

The administration supports a plan un- 
der which the courts would appoint referees 
to investigate registration holdups in both 
State and Federal elections and order in- 
dividuals to be placed on the rolls in ap- 
propriate cases. 

Others are agitating for still more sweep- 
ing and effective enforcement. 

It is far from certain now whether the 
various civil rights group can get together 
on a bill and pass it over the bitter-end ob- 
jections of the southern bloc in 
It is even less certain whether such a bill, 
if passed, will prove more effective than the 
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old “force bill.” and 
apathy is even stronger. 

Yet the times call for a determined effort 
to meet the problem. Voting discrimination 
violates a basic principle of our democracy. 
And in a world where democracy itself is 
fighting for survival we cannot let this flaw 
in our own system go unchallenged. 

The spirit of the 15th amendment will 
prevail in the long run because the country 
as a whole is determined that it shall. But 
education may have to play a greater role 
than force in bringing it about. 


Custom is strong 





Capitol Hill’s Robin Hoods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the February 11 
issue of Suburban Life, a community 
newspaper in my district, is, I believe, a 
most thought-provoking commentary on 
the subject of Federal aid to education, 
and I am including it in the Recorp for 
the consideration of the Members of the 
House and Senate: 

CaPiroL Hriw’s Rosin Hoops 

Federal aid to education proposals are 
flooding Congress once more with most of 


them ranging from the impractical to the 
ridiculous. 

A notable exception is President Bisen- 
hower’s recommendation that funds be made 
available for school-building purposes where 
the need is evident. “Matching funds should 
be provided by the benefiting districts, as the 





. financial responsibility is primarily théirs. 


Because of its comparatively high per 
capita income, Illinois stands to give far 
more than it receives in many of the Federal 
aid to education plans under discussion. 
These range from programs to help only the 
neediest States to those calling for National 
Government subsidies on a per pupil basis. 

The great weakness in such schemes is the 
refusal of these spenders to go below the 
State level in their analyses. Illinois, for 
example, rates among the States in least 
need of Federal assistance on a State basis. 
Yet there are many Illinois school districts 
that are strapped for funds and many prop- 
erty owners being taxed to the hilt for edu- 
cational purposes. 

The same shallow thinking prevails when 
comparisons are made between the amount 


. of money spent annually for liquor and to- 


bacco and the amount spent for educational 
purposes. These scattershot statistics make 
it look like the average American puts out 
more for alcoholic beverages and smokes than 
he does for schools. 

If they were collected on a local basis here, 
however, the picture would be far different. 
The average family here contributes far more 
for education than it spends for the other 
items. 

Furthermore, these deceptive national fig- 
ures fail to take into account the great per- 
sonal sacrifices many families make in order 
to enable the children to obtain college edu- 
cations or special training. 

It takes a minimum of $6,500 to send a 
youngster to.college for 4 years. The average 
family doesn’t spend this much on liquor in 
30 years. 

Also ignored are huge sums spent for the 
operation of parochial and private schools. 

Catholic schools in Chicago have invested 
$3 million in sprinkler systems as a fire safety 
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measure in the last 12 months, and another 
$5 million must be spent for that measure 
in 1960. Suburban parishes have been given 
individual assessments ranging as high as 
$25,000 this year for an archdiocesan high 
school expansion program. 

Lutheran, Seventh-day Adventist; Chris- 
tian Reform, and other denominations which 
prefer their own school systems also spend 
millions of dollars annually for their opera- 
tion. 

No matter what the Federal aid to educa- 
tion program, there is one inescapable fact: 
it must be financed by the taxpayers. Fur- 
thermore, such national programs are a bu- 
reaucrat’s dream; they take men and money 
for administrative purposes. 

There is no such thing as free Federal 
money, whether it be for schools or other 
purposes. The Federal funds that may drib- 
ble back to school districts here would be 
substantially less than the amount sweated 
out of local taxpayers by the Government in 
Washington. 

We have no Santa Claus on Capitol Hill. 
Instead we have many Robin Hoods with a 
common psychosis; they would take from all 
the people to give to some of them. Chi- 
cago’s western suburbs could lose plenty 
under such an arrangement. 

We would be far better off with a reduc- 
tion in colossal Federal expenditures on all 
fronts and a realistic increase in school taxes 
where necessary on a local basis. In that way 
we would get 100-percent return for our 
educational investment. 





Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
a letter has just come to me from an old 
and valued friend, Mr. Ralph E. Randel 
of Panhandle, Tex. The contents of Mr. 
Randel’s letter is similar to many which 
come to me from others in the 18th Con- 
gressional District of Texas which I have 
the honor to represent. Mr. Randel’s 
communication expresses simply and 
succinctly the thinking which is preva- 
lent in homes all over our great country. 
His letter reflects a situation which has 
been echoed by me for several years in 
this august body, and I commend the 
studied comments of Mr. Randel to the 
Members of the Congress: 

RANDEL Moror Co., 
Panhandle, Texz., February 1, 1960. 
Mr. WaLTER ROGERS, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear WALTER: At breakfast this morning 
my wife and I read that we were contem- 
plating a $40 million loan to Poland. The 
paper said that this would be the third one 
of a similar size in the past year. I don’t 
believe this needs any comment. It is so 
small in proportion to the billions we have 
loaned and have given outright that it is 
hardly worth. of notice. The reason why it 
hit us wrong was that we had just decided 
that we would have to wait until later to 
paint our house because we had to borrow 
money to pay our income tax. Our house 
needs painting but we can’t paint it. We 
are thrifty people and do not throw money 
away. We have a daughter in college and 
she gets by on a minimum we feel. The sad 
economic fact is that we cannot quite keep 
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th the board and pay the very high 

living today. We don't, then, feel 

we see that we are giving 

over the world and at the 

same time raising our national debt as well. 

The American taxpayer cannot continue to 

pay high taxes to sub- 

world that make fun 

money grabbers or money 

It seems to me that the Congress must 

lish a program for “relief” of the tax- 

We are ting ourselves by 

playing like there is no end to what we can 

spend and give away. We are there now, 

Walter, and God help us if we don’t realize 

it before it’s too late. 
Very truly yours, 
RALPH E, RANDEL. 


Sewer System Seen Most Urgent 
South Kingstown Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD an article appearing in 
the Westerly (R.I.) Sun of January 7, 
1960: 

Sewer System SEEN Most UrGENt SouTH 

KINGSTOWN NEED 


The construction of a sewage disposal 
system is South Kingstown’s most urgent 
need and the conditions which it would al- 
leviate become worse yearly, the South Kings- 
town Sewer Study Committee said today. 

The statement was made in a letter to 
the Municipal Planning Board which replied 
to several comments made by the board in 
a@ review of the sewer committee’s report 
on the proposed Wakefield-Peace Dale dis- 

m. 

At the request of the town council the 
planning board reviewed the report of the 
sewer study committee. Its comments were 
contained in a letter sent to councilmen 
December 31. 

Points made by the planning board in its 
review of the sewer report were: 

1. The sewer system is one of many needed 
projects which should be ranked on a prior- 
ity basis. 

2. If the system is to be constructed, the 
initial stage should serve only the critical 
areas. 

3. The board is concerned with the assess- 
ments and rates proposed by the study com- 
mittee. These should be considered in the 
light of the ability of the residents of the 
community to pay and the value of the prop- 
erty connected to the sewage system. 

The sewer study committee letter, signed 
by Donald A. Campbell, chairman, says the 
committee agrees with the planning board 
on the need for a plan for meeting long- 
range community needs. 

But it adds, “we firmly believe that a sew- 
age disposal system is our most immediate 
need, since it has been under consideration 
for 65 years and conditions which it would 
alleviate become worse yearly. _ 

“Any new municipal improvements in this 
proposed area, such as a consolidated ele- 
mentary school, a police station and jail, 
should be serviced by adequate sewage fa- 
cilities,” the letter continues. 

In its opening statement the committee 
says the sewage system is an important step 


and merits “a full and frank discussion of 
all questions raised by such a project.” 

“The assessments and rates as proposed in 
our report are the result of several months’ 
study, during which other means of financing 
a@ sewage system were given careful consid- 
eration,” the committee says. 

The committee attempted to tailor a flexi- 
ble system suited to the needs of the town. 
“Methods of financing sewer systems vary 
greatly and there appears to be no standard 
method. We firmly believe that we have 
presented the most equitable and feasible 
plan for South Kingstown,” the committee 
says. 

“Other sewer systems in Rhode Island were 
studied and Walter Shea, chief sanitary en- 
gineer for the State, and Carleton Maine, the 
senior sanitary engineer, were consulted,” the 
committee says. 

“The size of the proposed system was care- 
fully considered by your board (the planning 
board), the town council, and Metcalf and 
Eddy before this committee began to study 
the financial aspects. This recurrent ques- 
tion of the possibility of a reduction in the 
size of the project was discussed again in 
our committee’s ocnference with C. G. Ham- 
mann of the engineering firm. At that time 
he reiterated their firm conviction that at- 
tempting to reduce the proposed works in any 
significant manner would be impractical and 
uneconomical,” the committee says. 

“We hope that our report will be studied 
further by the community as a whole, so that 
the town can make a decision before con- 
struction costs become even higher,” the 
committee concludes. 

A public hearing on the sewer proposal is 
scheduled for Monday night at 8 at the town 


hall. 
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Aid, an Arm of American Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, on November 12, 1959, the 
Honorable William E. Warne, former 
aid mission chief in Iran, Brazil, and 
Korea, described for the third annual 
World Affairs Institute at the University 
of Oregon in Eugene, the US. foreign- 
aid programs as an arm -of America 
diplomacy. 

Mr. Warne will be remembered as a 
longtime employee of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Department of 
Interior, he having completed his 16 
years of service there with 4 years as 
Assistant Secretary for Water and Power 
Development. After more than 7 years 
abroad for the International Coopera- 
tion Administration and its predecessor 
agencies, Mr. Warne returned to Cali- 
fornia, his home, at Gov. Pat Brown’s 
call to become director of the depart- 
ment of Fish and Game on April 1, 
1959. On January 4, 1960, Governor 
Brown moved him to the State depart- 
ment of agriculture, where he nowW serves 
as director. 

This background will give additional 
weight to the very thoughtful discussion 
that Mr. Warne has presented on one 
of the most important problems before 
the American people. 


The address follows: 


February 17 


Am, aw Anm or AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


(By William E. Warne, director, California 
Department of Fish and Game, formerly 
Director of Foreign Aid programs in Iran, 
Brazil, and Korea’) 

Since World War II, the United States has 
developed as an arm of her diplomacy a group 
of programs commonly called foreign aid. 
This is without previous parallel] in history, 

Conquest, colonial envclopment, and sub- 
versioh have given way before this new in- 
strument, well designed to support the tra- 
ditional foreign policy of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The oid programs have as their 
objectives, though the various authorization 
acts state them in different terms, the as- 
sistance of friendly and cooperating nations 
to realize their own aspirations. The tech- 
nical cooperation program, for example, is 
designed to assist friendly peoples to do for 
themselves the things that are needed to ad- 
vance them toward their own personal and 
national goals. Aid provided under this ban- 
ner, seeking no short-term political ends, 
and given without strings attached, is an 
embodiment of the longstanding policy of 
the United States to refrain from interfering 
in internal affairs of her friends and neigh- 
bors, to help nations to remain independent 
and self-determinant. 

There is considerable confusion in the pub- 
lic mind with regard to American foreign 
aid programs. Much of this confusion grows 
out of the constantly changing nomencla- 
ture, organization, and legislative enact- 
ments that have prevented the development 
of any easily recognizable image of foreign 
aid. In one 6 months’ period, with exactly 
the same organization, doing exactly the 
same thing abroad, I had three titles, my 
staff had three designations, and the organi- 
zation three letterheads in quick succession. 
If this had been the only instance of rapid 
reorganization, the resulting confusion would 
not have been so deep. Unfortunately, al- 
most every year, there has been a major ele- 
ment added, a major element dropped, a new 
name given, or a new agency created. 

If you can, I will:ask you today to con- 
sider our foreign aid programs as a single 
and undivided effort, the exertion of the 
energy of a new arm of American diplomacy. 
If you will, please consider with me the 
generous rehabilitation of Ithly, West Ger- 
many, and Japan, the Marshall plan, the aid 
to Greece and Turkey under the Truman 
doctrine, the technical cooperation programs 
organized under the spur of point 4 of 
the President’s inauguration address in 
January of 1949, the programs for distribu- 
tion abroad of surplus agricultural com- 
modities, special economic assistance pro- 

, economic programs in defense sup- 
port, military assistance, the development 
loan funds, President Eisenhower's Atoms for 

Peace, and additional miscellaneous projects 

and programs—such as the Fulbright schol- 

arships—as constituting a single program of 
foreign aid. 

These different and sometimes disparate 
programs have all been parts of one effort, 
although it at times has been inadequately 
coordinated, to support American diplomacy. 
As time has run on, a strong tendency has 
developed to bring all of these programs to- 
gether at a single point abroad. A pattern 
has developed in the field of a country team, 
of which the Ambassador is captain, of which 
the Aid Mission Chief, the Military Adviser, 
and other representatives of Washington 
agencies with programs in the field, are 
members. The country team seeks field co- 
ordination of all efforts for maximum 
effectiveness. This pattern is almost uni- 
versally applied at this time, although the 
facility of the country team is still in the . 


1Presented at the University of Oregon, 
Eugene, “World Affairs Week,” Thursday 
noon, Nov. 12, 1959. 
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process of development, and has some re- 
maining weaknesses. 

The act of placing the Ambassador in the 
position of captain of the county team, 
has done more than almost any other event 
to crystallize an understanding of the fact 
that aid is in support of diplomacy. 

While the foreign aid program is brought 
together at a single point of application in 
the field, there is no unity among the agen- 
cies which administer the separate programs 
in Washington. Efforts have been made to 
equip, through organizational processes, the 
State Department to direct and coordinate 
these programs in Washington, but these 
efforts have been fitful and largely ineffec- 
tive. Paralleling them in time have been 
other movements that have resulted in ad- 
ditional fractionalization and division. The 
Foreign Operations Administration was re- 
named by the Congress the International 
Cooperation Administration and placed in 
the State Department as a semi-independent 
agency. At almost the same time, however, 
administration of the surplus agriculture 
commodities used in foreign aid was re- 
turned to the Agriculture Department. 
When the Development Loan Fund was 
created a short time ago, it was made 
separate both from the ICA and the State 
Department. Efforts have been made to 
centralize policy direction in the State De- 
partment, but this has suffered the fate of 
all attempts to gain unity of policy at the 
hands of multiple agencies with dispersed 
authority and operational control. It has 
worked poorly. 

Those of us who spent many of these 
difficult years working abroad in the pro- 
gram, frequently felt such frustration grow- 
ing out of this changing background as to 
question whether in fact progress was being 
made toward a solution. The remarkable 
vitality of the foreign aid program is dem- 
onstrated by its survival and continuing ef- 
fectiveness under all handicaps. 

I, personally, was in Iran from November 
1951 to March 1955, in Brazil from May 1955 
to June 1956, and in Korea from July, 1956 
until March 1959 as the head of aid mis- 
sions. “Despite all, I assure you that the 
sometimes hectic things that we were doing 
were beneficial, effective and appreciated. 
Now that I have been home long enough to 
observe the forest without bumping into all 
of the rough-barked trees, I see that the for- 
eign aid program generally has been suc- 
cessful in supporting American diplomacy. 

What have been the results? Western Eu- 
rope has political stability and economic re- 
vival and growth. Greece and Turkey, once 
under savage attack through subversion, have 
recovered clearly independent status and 
have grown in strength and determination 
to adhere to compatible free world princi- 
ples. Iran, dragged to the brink of destruc- 
tion, has been enabled to resume her tra- 
ditional independent position, and has re- 
stored her economy and national integrity. 
South Korea and South Vietnam have been 
reconstructed and stabilized. The free Asia- 
tic nations remain free, and while constant- 
ly threatened have made some advances to- 
ward security. In Africa and Latin America 
relatively modest programs have underscored 
the insistence of our Government that our 
neighbors and friends be permitted to work 
out their own destinies. 

Trouble spots have developed and do exist. 
It might be concluded without close exami- 
nation that the new arm of American di- 
plomacy did not have strength to support 
the American position in these instances. 
Syria, which became a part of the Arab .Re- 
public with Egypt, never received American 
aid. Iraq, which was the scene of disquiet- 
ing political changes, was organized typi- 
cally from the point of view of the American 
aid program. Efforts to extend effective as- 
sistance in Egypt early encountered the ob- 





stacle of rampant Arab nationalism. The 
foreign aid program has difficulty or cannot 
operate effectively in possessions of colonial 
powers such as some notably disturbed ones 
in Africa. In some areas at the periphery 
of the Iron Curtain, the contest has been 
indecisive with the U.S.S.R. adding a fac- 
simile of our own aid program to others of 
her own in order to gain ascendency, which, 
as yet, she has not been able to achieve. 

American diplomacy, even with the added 
strength of its new arm, cannot be expected 
to prevent political eruption. What is hoped 
of it is that it will prevent such eruptions 
from becoming conflagrations. This, of 
course, has been achieved. 

Critics of the foreign aid program attack 
it as being more than we can afford, waste- 
ful, unrealistic, gratuitous, and ineffective. 

“This foreign aid is bleeding us white,” an 
acquaintance said to me as I helped him 
hitch his boat trailer on the back of his sta- 
tion wagon. 

There has been no time in our history 
when the standard of living in the United 
States has risen so high as that since the 
Second World War, the identical period dur- 
ing which the foreign aid program has de- 
veloped. I think in the light of this we can 
dismiss allegations that our aid is more 
than we can afford. If the disparity between 
the level of living in the United States and 
that of other countries, now friendly to us, 
continues unameliorated or deepens, I think 
it will only be a question of time until we 
suffer the fate of Imperial Rome. 

Charges that the program is wastefully ad- 
ministered have discomposed me most. Most 
of the aid programs are carried out by the 
host government or an agency within the 
host nation. The projects are not the work 
of the American technician and adminis- 
trator who is sent abroad. These well-quali- 
fied Americans work with and through host 
nationals in effecting the projects. Usually 
the influence of the Americans is not in 
depth. Insuch circumstances, obviously, the 
projects will be shaped by the local cus- 
toms, methods, and practices. Each aid ad- 
ministrator abroad endeavors to assist his 
counterparts to improve methods of opera- 
tion. Nevertheless, the fact that the work 
is done by the local national means often 
that it is not done as efficiently as it might 
have been done in the United States. In 
Korea, each of the 300 Americans on my staff 
when I was the economic coordinator, in- 
cluding stenographers anc the mission di- 
rector, on the average had supervision over 
the expenditure of $1 million a year of Amer- 
ican aid funds. At the same time, an aver- 
age of program expenditures divided among 
total staff available to supervise those er- 
penditures in the Bureau of Reclamation, an 
agency which I once knew intimately, gave 
a factor of only $17,500. In which agency is 
it reasonable to expect the closer supervi- 
sion and the more efficient operation? I 
certainly never would condone waste of pub- 
lic funds. My own experience abroad con- 
vinced me that the aid funds were being 
used as carefully as possible under the cir- 
cumstances. ! 

Another one of my friends said to me, 
“They are just making suckers out of us; 
taking our aid we thrust upon them and 
doing as they please.” This gentleman was 
reflecting a reaction that frequently devel- 
ops when the leader of a friendly nation does 
something that might be described as pluck- 
ing a feather out of the tail of the American 
eagle, or as tweaking the beard of Uncle Sam. 
Our policy is one of encouraging self-deter- 
mination. We are not being naive when we 
assist a country, the leader of which from 
time to time takes an action which affronts 
us. We must try to understand that such 
actions may have different aspects half a 
world away. Also, the cultural and politi- 
cal background against which the act was 
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taken might give it quite a different inter- 
pretation in the country in question. We 
must also realize that some things that we 
do, completely understanding them here 
within the borders of our own country, seem 
uttérly inexplicable highly offensive to 
some people abroad.” The foreign aid pro- 
gram should not be used at any time for 
short: range political In other 
words, American aid should not be a reward 
for some immediate act on the part of a 
friendly government. Likewise aid — 
not be diminished as punishment for isola’ 
unfriendly actions, which affront our pride. 
Aid programs are long term. The executica 
of projects requires much time. Just as 
our foreign policy is long range and unchang- 
ing, just as it is held above partisan strife, 
so its new arm, foreign aid, must be long 
range in its objectives. It must be supported 
by a constancy of purpose. The annual un- 
certainty of authorization and appropriation 
mitigates against its full success. 

Still another friend of mine said to me, “T 
was abroad, and, from what I saw, I thought 
that they did not appreciate at all the sacri- 
fices we make to give. them foreign aid.” 
In most of the countries where our aid is 
being given, making a living, keeping body 
and soul together, is a real and earnest job. 
Likewise, the preservation of internal secu- 
rity and the maintenance of peace are seri- 
ous assignments for the governments. Our 
aid frequently contributes to the success of 
the efforts of the population and the gov- 
ernment to achieve these immediate goals. 
This contribution, however, does not lift 
their burdens, but at best only eases them. 
The tasks at hand still require all of the 
energies of the people and their officials. We 
should not continuously seek expressions of 
gratitude and appreciation. It seems so un-~ 
becoming of a great people. Even with our 
massive assistance, the Korean gross na- 
tional product still is less than $150 per 
capita as compared to about $2,400 in the 
United States. Our reward for our aid 
should be taken in the mutual respect and 
friendship between our nations and our 
peoples. 

“You have been giving Korea about $300 
million a year for 5 years,”’ one of my friends 
said tome. “Why isn’t the job done?” 

Long-range jobs cannot be completed in 
a short time. The fact that aid, even of 
substantial amounts, does not cure all of 
the recognizable ills immediately, should not 
be a reason to call it ineffective. Many have 
been most unrealistic in their appraisal of 
the need. The Communist war in Korea 
destroyed more than $3 billion of property 
in South Korea. Our aid in Korea since the 
war ended, has enabled a resumption of 
orderly functioning of the Government and 
a restoration of the level of living of the 
people. Reconstruction has been completed 
and a development era is being entered. 
With the military commitments that Korea 
has in behalf of herself, the United States, 
and the whole of the free world, it is not 
likely that viability can be achieved in her 
economy without long continuation of out- 
side assistance. It would be most unreason- 
able to expect anything other than this. 
Our aid to Korea has been phenomenally 
successful. It has not, however, resolved 
the problems of Korea. These problems are 
coextensive with the problems of the free 
world. The country is divided as the world 
is divided and for the same reasons. Only 
when it will be possible to lift some of the 
restrictions placed on Korea by the cold war 
can final solutions of the problems of Korea 
be found. 

The richest experience of my life has been 
to have participated in this unique experi- 
ment in international relations that is 
represented by the foreign aid program. 
Those who would really like to know what 
some of our aid activities mean to the people 
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abroad should have been with me on occa- 
sions that moved me deeply. I believe they 


terly cold as we more or less felt our way 
along the trail toward the village gate. We 
were met by what seemed to be the whole of 
the population of the village. There in the 
dark, men and boys, women and girls, were 
drawn up on either side of the road, lit by a 
few dim lanterns. 

“There have been no more deaths,” one 

reported. 
Another said, “When, in the eternal night 
that soon will follow this one, you reach the 
bridge before the gate of heaven, we will 
testify for you and let no one turn you 
aside.” 

Far up the Amazon at a health center set 
up by a cooperative project under the direc- 
tion of the Brazilian Government and our 
foreign aid, one may see any day mothers 
with their babies brought for inoculation. 
Since this am began, 10 years have been 
added to the expectancy of ilfe for those 
who live in the Amazon Basin. 

In Korea, along almost any road, if the 
word got out that an American was coming, 
boys and girls of the 4-H Clubs probably 
would appear, wave Korean and American 

made with crayons on scratch paper 
and hold up their chickens or rabbits, or now 
and then a young pig to be seen. 

“Hello,” they would shout, grinning and 
frantically waving, “OK, Miguk’”—(OK, 
America) . 

How much is it worth to you as an indi- 
vidual to have these boys and girls around 
the world excitedly yelling “OK, America”? 
It is costing you less than 5 cents of your 
Federal tax dollar today to support the whole 
structure of foreign aid and all of its com- 
ponents, including military aid, plus con- 
tributions to multilateral programs, to boot. 

If this new arm of our foreign policy con- 
tinues to help underpin peace and to make 
the world a safer place in which to live, it 
will be worth whatever it costs. The foreign 
aid program deserves our earnest study and 
support. It is a bold, an American, a Chris- 
tian experiment in strengthening diplomacy. 
In my view, despite all, it has succeeded. 





Protection of Vanishing Wildlife in Illi- 


E nois, a Vital Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who is vitally interested in the conser- 
vation and the preservation of wildlife, 
I present for the consideration of the 
House, an article reprinted from “Illi- 
nois Wildlife,” which I believe has great 
significance. I feel sure that every Illi- 
nois Mcomber of Congress shares my con- 
cern in perpetuating the life of the 
Illinois prairie chicken which may well 
become extinct on the American scene. 
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Certainly there are other Members of 
this body who have a genuine interest 
in the preservation of wildlife in other 
areas of the country and who may find 
this article of particular interest, too. 

The article follows: 

ILLINoIs Prarie CHICKENS Neep Your HELP 

“Old soldiers never die, they just fade 
away.” These words from any old Army 
song later made famous by General Mac- 
Arthur can well be applied to our Illinois 
prairie chickens. 

Since settlement of Illinois began a cen- 
tury and a half ago, these magnificent birds 
have tried to hold their ancestral booming 
and nesting grounds. In the 1850's, after the 
settlers had cleared much forest land and 
when they had begun to plow down the 
prairie sod, prairie chicken populations 
reached a peak. Waste grain and weed seeds 
provided a new, more plentiful supply of 


food and there were still large acreages of 


wild grassland for nesting and rearing young. 
Today, the native grassland has long since 
been plowed under, but prairie chickens 
have held on in some less intensively culti- 
vated parts of the priarie region and, at 
times, have been very numerous there. 
Since World War II, however, mechanized 
agriculture and new farming practices have 
weakened the last strongholds of the prairie 
chicken. The resonant booming of the male 
prairie chickens is gradually being lost in 
the drone of tractors. 

Only 1,000 to 3,000 prairie chickens can 
now be found in the State. Yet field studies 
conducted by the Illinois natural history 
survey during the past 25 years have given 
evidence that if permanent grassland refuges 
are provided for them in a few strategic 
places, there is a good chance that colonies 
of these birds can be preserved indefinitely 
for future generations to enjoy. 

An example of an effective man-made en- 
vironment can be found near at hand. 
About 1875, farmers in a dozen south-central 
Illinois counties began to raise seed crops of 
domestic grasses, redtop and timothy, and 
until World War II, such grass seed was the 
principal cash crop of this region. The 
cultivated grasses were harvested late in the 
season and thus they provided relatively safe 
places for prairie chickens to nest and.rear 
their young. They effectively took the place 
of the native prairie vegetation. Sporting 
journals published in the 1880’s pointed out 
that although prairie chickens were very 
searce in central and northern Illinois they 
were still numerous in the south-central 
counties. Until recently, prairie chickens 
continued to thrive in that region, Often 
the birds ranged over ground frequented by 
domestic poultry and livestock, and often 
they lived in small colonies on isolated 
prairies for many years. 

It is evident that wild prairie chickens in 
good environment have the capacity to pro- 
duce large enough numbers of young to 
compensate for losses caused by hunters, 
predators, and many other decimating fac- 
tors. However, prairie chickens have a rela- 
tively short breeding period, chiefly from 
April to mid-June. They are not well equip- 
ped to withstand severe nesting losses such 
as occur in grain farming districts where 
hay is harvested in late May or early June. 
Thus, when farmers of the redtop region, 
about 15 years ago, found it was more profit- 
able to lime and fertilize their land for 
grain crops than to produce redtop and 
timothy seed, the nesting cover almost dis- 
appeared and the prairie chicken population 
began to decline sharply. 

In 1953, the National Wildlife Federation 
recognized the prairie chicken as a threat- 
ened species and was instrumental in estab- 
lishing a national committee on the prairie 
chicken, This committee is now engaged in 
setting up a national prairie chicken refuge 
in the Flint Hills region of Kansas. It also 
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has attempted to stimulate interest in the 
conservation of prairie chickens in the States 
where they are still present. . 

Although a few of the Plains States still 
have prairie grouse in large enough num- 
bers to permit limited hunting, in most cases, 
conservation measures are based on the 
esthetic appeal of the prairie chicken. The 
first report of the National Committee on 
the Prairie Chicken stated, “The prairie 
chicken is not only a magnificent bird, a 
prime example of native wildlife, it is an 
inseparable part of American tradition, Its 
colorful courtship antics on the booming 
grounds were adapted in the dances and 
pageantry of the American [ndian. It 
flushed in whirring flocks ahead of the cov- 
ered wagons as the pioneers pushed from 
Ohio toward the Rockies. It provided food 
for the pioneers and its friendly booming 
dispelled the solitude of the lonely prairies. 
It must not be permitted to pass from the 
American scene.” 

Friends of the prairie chicken in Illinois 
for several years have attempted to alert the 
public to its alarming decrease since World 
War II. These warnings led to the estab- 
lishment in July 1959 of the Prairie Chicken 
Foundation of Illinois. The Prairie Chicken 
Foundation is a nonprofit organization dedi- 
cated to the task of preserving for future 
generations some representative colonies of 
Illinois prairie chickens, Parent organiza- 
tions of this foundation were the Mlinois 
Audubon Society, the Illinois Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, the Illinois Division of 
Izaak Walton League of America, and the 
Illinois Chapter of Nature Conservancy, Inc. 
The officers of the new foundation are J. W. 
Galbreath, chairman, of East St. Louis; 
Ralph Smith, vice chairman, of Chicago; 
Mrs. Madeline Dorosheff, secretary, of 
Springfield; and George B. Fell, treasurer, 
of Rockford. 

The Illinois Natural History Survey, Illi- 
nois Department of Conservation, and the 
Prairie Chicken Foundation of Illinois are 
cooperating in an effort to locate the remain- 
ing colonies of prairie chickens and to find 
areas that promise to be most effective as 
prairie chicken refuges. The accompanying 
map summarizes the reports of prairie 
chicken colonies received as a result of ques- 
tionnaires sent in 1957 to about 1,000 rural 
mail carriers throughout the Dlinois prairie 
chicken range. Prairie chickens were 
reported to be still present in slightly more 
than 100 localities in 24 counties. Although 
these colonies were widely distributed in 
south-central Illinois and a few other places, 
in almost every case the birds were reported 
to be decreasing steadily. 

One reason for the remarkable tenacity 
shown by Illinois prairie chickens in their 
present unfavorable environment is the fact 
that since ancient times they have under- 
gone natural selection which gave them a 
high adaptability to this region. Prairie 
chickens, probably indistinguishable from 
those of today, roamed the grasslands of the 
Mississippi Valley during the Ice Age. They 
were able to cope with climatic changes, nat- 
ural enemies, and in later centuries, with 
human hunters. Dr. Paul Parmalee of the 
Illinois State Museum has identified the 
bones of prairie chickens from Indian 
midden heaps at the Modoc site in Ran- 
dolph County which date back as far as 
4000-3000 B.C., and many more prairie 
chicken bones from the Cahokia site in 
Madison County which were left there by 
Indian hunters probably during the period 
A.D. 1200-1550. 

To establish adequate grassland refuge 
areas in one or more places within the re- 
maining range of prairie chickens in Illinois 
will require much work by interested indi- 
viduals, as well as many financial contribu- 
tions toward a fund for purchasing or leas- 


ing refuge land. 
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The Farm Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17,1960 


_ Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to-extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the State Journal, 
of Lansing, Mich. I feel that this is an 
excellent article on the President’s re- 
cent farm message and one which merits 
the attention of the entire membership 
of the Congress. 

The editorial follows: 
THE FarM MESSAGE 


President Eisenhower’s 1960 farm message 
was clear as to the need for changes in the 
system under which the country is continu- 
ing to pile up crop surpluses which must 
be stored at a staggering cost to the tax~- 
payers. 

There is no difficulty in pinpointing the 
need for changes in a system under which 
the Government, as Mr. Eisenhower said in 
his message, is spending $1,500,000 each 
day—$1,000 a minute—in an effort to stabi- 
lize wheat prices alone. 

The President warned that unless con- 
structive action is taken promptly “the 
danger is very real that this entire program 
will collapse under the pressure of public 
indignation.” 

In stressing need for elimination of the 
obvious evils of the farm prograra, Mr. Eisen- 
hower said that “it defies common sense to 
continue to encourage, at the cost of many 
millions of tax dollars, the building of ever 
larger excess supplies of products that, as 
they accumulate, depress farm prices and 
endanger the future of our farmers.” 

It also might have been said that the 
farmers are not the only ones whose future 
is involved but that all taxpayers have a vital 
stake in action based on economic sound- 
ness rather than political advantage. 

But while the President found it éasy to 
emphasize the need for changes he did not 
attempt to lay down a specific program for 
Congress to enact. 

Instead, the whole tone of the election- 
year message was to put it squarely up to 
the Democratic-controlled Congress to do 
something about solving the problems the 
President outlined. 

Mr. Eisenhower said he would approve 
legislation that “will eliminate production 
controls or make them really effective 
or allow the farmers themselves to choose 
between realistic alternatives.” He also 
said he is willing to gear supports to market 
prices of previous years or to establish sup- 
ports in accordance with provisions of law 
or to relate price supports to parity. 

The President repeated his recommenda- 
tion for a wheat program which would 
eliminate acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas beginning with the 1961 crop. 

This raises the question, however, of 
whether the farmers should expect any form 
of payment from public funds without sub- 
jecting themselves to controls needed to keep 
the present situation from becoming much 
worse than it is. 

This question seems to have been recog- 
nized by ‘the President when he said else- 
where in his message that it must be recog- 
nized that the higher the support the more 
the farmer must be regimented. It would 
seem to follow that when there is any Gov- 
ernment support there must be some 
control. 
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Among Mr. Eisenhower's recommendations 
was a proposal for a three-year extension of 
the soil bank land retirement program and 
an expansion from the present 28 million 
acres to 60 million acres. The President 
proposed that the Government be permitted 
to make rental payments on retired land in 
the form of crop surpluses as well as cash. 

The Agriculture Department has estimated 
ultimate cost of the expanded soil bank pro- 
gram at $875 million a year compared with 
the present spending level of $375 million, 

If there were assurance that such increased 
soil bank spending would result In commen- 
surate curtailment of overproduction the 
President’s recommendation would appear 
to be sound. But there has been criticism of 
the soil bank operations by those who charge 
that much of the land placed in the soil 
bank amd rented by the Government with 
tax money had not been used regularly for 
crop production and therefore did not serve 
the proper of the soil bank. 

The President has called on Congress to 
overhaul the farm program and make it 
“sensible and economically sound.” Such an 
overhaul is long overdue. There is a serious 
question, however, as to whether the over- 
haul will come in an election year in which 
both parties will be bidding for the farm 
vote. 

Congress has the (ity of enacting a sens- 
ible and sound program.; But until it does 
so, the executive branch of the Government 
has the duty of exerting every effort to see 
to it that all operations under the present 
program are managed in a way that will 
prevent any unnecessary drain on the public 
purse. 





Report by Hon. Malcolm Wilson on Prog- 
ress Made Under Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. BARRY. Mr.-Speaker, at the an- 
nual 1960 dinner of the Westchester 
County Republican Committee, which 
was recently held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore in New York City, we were priv- 
ileged to have as main speaker, Lt. Gov. 
Malcolm Wilson, a distinguished son of 
Westchester County, N.Y. 

It was with intense pride that I lis- 
tened to the report by the Honorable 
Malcolm Wilson on the great progress 
that has been made by the Republican 
administration of the Empire State, un- 
der the combined leadership of Gov. Nel- 
son Rockefeller and the Lieutenant 
Governor. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include in the Recorp Lieutenant 
Governor Wilson’s presentation which 
outlines the significant achievements 
that have been attained during the past 
year. 

Every American who is interestéd in 
@ sound, orderly and efficient govern- 
ment that has the heart and soul of 
the people’s welfare as its foremost con- 
cern, will be greatly impressed by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Wilson’s excellent doce 
umentation of the progress made by a 
new Republican. team in the initial year 
of the Rockefeller administration. 











The report follows: 

Since we last met on a similar occasion 
almost a year ago to the day, much has 
happened of interest to all of us. In our 
local elections—despite a vigorous campaign 
by our political opponents—and although 
im several areas of the State our party did 
not fare as well as formerly, it is a source 
of gratification that the government of 
Westchester County remained firmly in Re- 
publican hands—and that among other gains 
in local government we recaptured the may- 
oralty of one of our six cities. 

Our victories reflect credit not only on 
our candidates who waged such effective 
campaigns, but also—and even more im- 
portantly—on the men and women who as 
district leaders, canvassers, fund-raisers, 
envelope-stuffers, doorbell-ringers and in 
myriad other ways performed the drudging 
and often thankless tasks which are indis- 
pensable to success in any campaign. You 
who are here tonight—and the thousands of 
other loyal Republicans of our county whom 
you represent—are the muscle and sinew of 
our organization—and I want to pay de- 
served tribute to you and to them for the 
characteristic dedication and devotion which 
brought victory to cur Republican standard 
once again, 

Since a year ago, much has happened in 
your State government too. Then, our Re- 
publican State administration was only 
three weeks old—and there was relatively 
little to report on a stewardship so newly 
begun—except we had made a good 
start in coping with the dubious legacy of 
vexatious problems which we had inherited 
from the late but unlamented administra- 
tion of Averell Harriman. Within the nar- 
row compass of the few moments of your 
time I propose to occupy, I will not under- 
take to recite the litany of accomplishment 
of our administration—but I should like 
briefly to touch upon something which is 
especially significant to all of us here who 
share a common interest in the growth and 


future of our State—a common interest in s 


the responsibility of the Republican Party 
in terms of serving the welfare of our fellow 
citizens—and a common interest in the con- 
tinued success of our party. 

Surely it is needless for me to remind you 
that when Rockefeller took office 
he found that during the recent years of 
Democratic administration the State was liv-~ 
ing well beyond: its means—spending much 
more than it collected in revenues and cover- 
ing up its deficit. by dipping into reserve 
funds and selling bonds. Now actually this 
practice could have been continued for a 
few years more but, at the end of that time, 
would come a frightful moment of reckon- 
ing—our State plunged so deeply into debt 
that at the very least it would take years of 
stifling austerity to climb back to solid 
ground. And in the meantime, while the 
State would be continuing its headlong 
plunge into the abyss of virtual bankrupt- 
cy—we would be guilty of perpetuating the 
same pattern of Harriman fiscal irresponsi- 
bility which cost us so dearly in terms of 
loss of job opportunities for our growing 
population. 

Believe me, ladies and gentlemen, this is 
no mere in semantics. The fact of 
the matter is that fiscal integrity in State 
government is an indispensable ingredient in 
the formula by which good economic cli- 
mate—and the jobs which it produces—is 
compounded. 

The irresponsible thing—the essentially 
cowardly thing—and 


have been to continue in the same way and 
let others worry about the future. The alter- 
native was to take the politically precarious 
course of reducing expenditures, 


borrowing and raising taxes to produce more ! 


revenue. This was the tough choice, the 
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senators—stood 
Governor Rockefeller in his fight for fiscal 
integrity—and the battle was won. 

Through this combination of additional 
revenues and strict economy, the Governor 
expects to restore the State budget to a 
truly balanced basis beginning with the new 
fiscal year—without any new taxes or tax 
increases. This in itself is a monumental 
achievement in so limited a time. But the 
very determination by your administration 
to restore fiscal integrity has contributed 
substantially to increased jobs and eco- 
nomic growth through restoration of busi- 
ness confidence. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen—I’m not com- 
Plaining, mind you—TI really enjoy the op- 
portunity for service which you have 
provided me in the office of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor—but frankly, after 20 years in the 
assembly, I cannot help but bridle oc- 
casionally at the constitutional curb on the 
tongue of the presiding officer of the Senate, 
especially when I have an almost irresistible 
urge to join my Republican colleagues in 
responding to the Democratic opposition in 
the legislature. I hope you will indulge me, 
then, if I avail myself of the opportunity 
of making some observations here. 

To put it as charitably as I can, the Demo- 
crats have engaged in the worst sort of 
flagrant demagoguery and political fakery. 
Singing the siren song of the something- 
for-nothing line, they not alone opposed 
the tax program which was needed to pro- 
duce our revenue, but at the same time have 
urged vastly increased expenditures. Ali 
of us here know that government does not 
spend a dollar which it does not first either 
get in taxes or bond for future payment in 
taxes collected from the people. This basic 
fact is not exclusively the knowledge of Re- 
publicans—and yet our Democratic friends— 
possessed of the same knowledge—simul- 
taneously advccate a reduction in taxes and 
@ multimillion-dollar increase in State aid 
of virtually every form. 

Of course, I suppose we should not be too 
surprised—because the Democrats are old 
hands at the something-for-nothing line. 
[ recall that during a recent session, for ex- 
ample, we added up their various bills and 
found that they proposed to cut taxes by 
$252 million and, at the same time, increase 
spending by $1,300 million. 

Just as the leopard does not change its 
spots neither does the tiger change its stripes 
because the same pattern continues. “Re- 
sponsibility” is a word and a concept with 
which our Democratic opposition appears to 
have not even a nodding acquaintance. In 
their frantic effort to be all things to all men, 
it seems to me as though they go dashing 
hither and yon all over the New York land- 
scape with political geiger counters. Every 
time they get a bleep, even a little one, they 
shift position. They stand up in the legisla- 
ture and declare themselves for thrift and 
economy in government, yet they virtually 
break their necks rushing into print to op- 
pose every economy move announced by the 
Governor. In their 1958 platform the Demo- 
crats pledged a balanced budget. Yet they 
persist in advocating tax reduction while at 
the same time opposing economies and de- 
manding higher spending. 

Their latest line is the one which involves 
the greatest peril for our State and its future, 
because the Democrats now urge, with re- 
newed vigor, that we issue hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in bonds and run the State 
on borrowed money. 

To run on borrowed money, ladies and 
gentlemen, is to operate on borrowed time. 


You can’t solve State problems with a credit 
card, The Democrats with their so-called 
pay-as-you-use policy, as distinguished from 
our pay-as-you-go policy, would have our 
State resume the pattern and fol- 
low the Tammany example of the, city of 
New York, where the annual debt-service item 


“alone is about $350 million. To give you 


some idea as to what sort of things are in- 
cluded in this item—unless it was recently 
discharged—taxpayers in the city of New 
York are still paying interest at 7 percent and 
amortization on bonds issued in Boss Tweed’s 
day—about 1870—for the purpose of building 
a plank road in the Bronx. 

You cannot build a sound government— 
city or State—on a foundation composed of 
the quicksand of debt. It is our responsi- 
bility today to meet the problems of today 
and not to shift them to future generations. 
All of us love babies—including our Demo- 


cratic friends—but you don’t do baby any’ 


favor when you chuck him under the chin 
with one hand and toss a mortgage into his 
bassinet with the other—and yet that is 
what we do every time we issue a bond. A 
dollar spent from the avails of a bond issue 
costs almost $2 by the time it, and the in- 
terest on it, is repaid. 

The real question is—shall we follow our 
sound Republican policy of “pay-as-you-go” 
or the Democratic policy of “pay-twice-as- 
you-go.” 

Unfortunately, the concept of enjoying 
governmental services presently—with pay- 
ment deferred to the future—appeals to 
some people who don’t think things 
through. And the Democratic leadership— 
knowing its fundamentel unsoundness— 
urges the course, callously disregarding its 
obligation of responsibility and refusing to 
raise its sights from the next election to the 
horizon of the next generation. I am con- 
fident that the vast majority of the people 
of our State will not be fooled. But because 
some of them may be, it is up to all of us as 
responsible citizens to expose these tactics 
and combat this Democratic demagoguery 
wherever it may take root. 

We are progressing on many fronts with 
exciting, imaginative, sound programs in all 
proper areas of State concern, each of which 
alone would be worthy of more time than 
either your patience or any reasonable re- 
spect for your tolerance on this occasion 
would permit. I bespeak your earnest in- 
terest and active support of those programs 
as they unfold and develop—for most of 
them will meet the same type of irresponsi- 
ble opposition. 

There is just one more observation I 
should like to make and then I am done. 
At the outset of my remarks I mentioned 
the strength of our Republican Party in 
our county. It is so because the voters of 
Westchester know that the Republican rec- 
ord of good government both assures a se- 
cure present and presages a bright future. 

I hope that all of you, as I did, read the 
excellent and complete business review sec- 
tion recently distributed with all their 
papers by Westchester County publishers, 
with its impr forecast of our county’s 
future in the oe oy immediately ahead. I 
need not tell you that growth and change 
of this magnitude will require government 
of vision and flexibility and that our Re- 
publican Party cannot remain static but 
must measure up constantly to its greater 
responsibility in the face of this growth. 
No matter how securely we seem to rest in 
the public favor, we cannot actually rest— 
for we can never afford complacency. 

This was brought forcibly to my mind re- 
cently when I glanced over some figures 
showing graphically the relative strength 
of the Republican Party in various States 
of our Nation now as against the strength 
in those States 4 years ago. In State after 
State, once considered strongholds of Repub- 
licanism, Republicans lost governorships, 
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Senate seats, congressional seats, and one or 
both houses of the legislature formerly held 
by our party. Except for an isolated gain 
‘there or there, the dreary pattern of loss 
was relieved only by the result in New York, 
where during the same period we regained 
both the governorship and a Senate seat 
from the Democrats and, at the same time, 
held the other Senate seat, both houses of 
the legislature, and a majority of our dele- 
gation to Congress. 

Ours is the most Republican State in the 
Nation today—and not by accident—for in 
this State—and our own Westchester County 
is a prime example—Republican office- 
holders have been alert to the wants of the 
people and—by and large—Republican lead- 
ers have presented to the electorate men 
and women who are sensitive to the needs 
of our time and the bright promise of our 
future. Our party must remain vibrant and 
responsive here—and must become vibrant 
and responsive elsewhere—if it is to continue 
to meet the challenge of responsibility. We 
must constantly strive to keep and to place 
in positions of political leadership men and 
women who are dedicated to the principles 
of our party and the success of its candi- 
dates—men and women who constantly en- 
courage new people to become active in our 
Republican organization—rather than men 
and women whose prime interest is their 
own perpetuation in party office for selfish 
reasons, while our party fortunes decline in 
their areas of responsibility. 

In short, wherever they may be we must 
rid our party ranks of the honorary pall- 
bearers 


For in this critical time—as our country 
increasingly bears unique responsibility for 
the final fate of freedom everywhere in the 
world—I am persuaded that our party, too, 
must bear increasingly heavy responsibility. 
With this awareness—and with each of us 
recognizing his individual obligation—pray 
God we will prove worthy of this challenge 
and of this opportunity. 


Labor Looks at Current Developments 
in Atomic Energy Commission’s Regu- 
latory Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following address 
of Mr. Leo Goodman, secretary of the 
Atomic Energy Technical Committee, 
Industrial Union Department, AFL-— 
CIO, delivered to the Atomic Energy 
Committee of the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion at their annual convention in 
Washington, D.C., on September 26, 
1959. Mr, Goodman’s remarks follow: 
STATEMENT OF \LEO GOODMAN, SECRETARY, 

ATomic ENERGY TECHNICAL COMMITTEE, IN- 

DUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT, AFL-CIO TO 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMITTEE, FEDERAL BAR 

ASSOCIATION ANNUAL CONVENTION, SEP- 

TEMBER 26, 1959, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman, fellow panel members, and 
friends, I would suppose my inclusion on 
this panel is due to the fact that certain or- 
ganizations with which I am associated have 
been carrying on proceedings under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act before the 
Atomic Energy Commission and now an ap- 
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peal from the decision of the Commission is 
pending in the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia. 

Unlike some members of this panel, I am 
not prepared to discuss the full benefits 
which have accrued from this case, It is 
still pending before the proper tribunal and 
those of us associated with it as petitioners 
will discuss our views regarding merits of 
our position before that tribunal. Here I 
will confine myself to a few quotes of state- 
ments made by others regarding that case 
and a review of the present regulatory func- 
tions of the Commission as they appear to 
us who are associated with organized labor. 

Our concern about regulation is not ex- 
Clusively that of a party of interest. If it 
were, I believe the facts, in many cases, 
would justify extensive challenge of a num- 
ber of the activities of the Commission. We 
do not ever associate ourselves with the ex- 
treme position taken by Dean Spillhaus. 
You will recall in a speech to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, he said: 

“The overall consideration is whether the 
Atomic Energy Commission has outgrown 
its usefulness.” 

In that speech he made the recommenda- 
tion that: 

“Congress move(s) positively to apportion 
out the operational and fiscal control of fhe 
AEC functions to the several appropriate 
permanent agencies of the Government.” 

He continued: 

“And that, if this is done, the tremen- 
dous impact of nuclear energy on our whole 
society would not be subject to the in- 
evitable hazards that accompany over- 
centralized control, over-centralized control 
which otherwise may have adverse effects on 
education, based on free, flexible and va- 
ried patterns, economy based on fair imag- 
inative competition and government based 
on an informed public.” 

While the situation upon which Dean 
Spillhaus based his conclusions has changed 
in some regards, the central thesis, I believe, 
_ continues to prevail today and would justify 
serious consideration for some aspects of 
his recommendations. This central thesis, 
I will repeat from his statement and adopt 
it as my own. He said: 

“The trouble comes I think from the 
Atomic Energy Commission having too many 
functions under one head, a centralization 
of authority which is contrary to the prin- 
ciple as demonstrated in the separation of 
judicial and executive powers in govern- 
ment.” 

Tllustrating this central thesis and indi- 
cating concern by others regarding it, is the 
quotation from the Bulletin of Atomic 
Scientists which said in connection with 
the proceedings in the PRDC case: 

“This case brings to light the multiple 
role played by the five-member AEC in the 
development of atomic power. The AEC 
has been a promoter of the project; it has 
financed the bulk of the research and de- 
velopment work on the fast breeder reactor; 
it will become a partner in the project when 
the contract is signed by waiving the fuel 
lease charge for 5 years and providing 
about $4 million for further specific re- 
search and development. It is also the 
agency which licenses the project and reg- 
ulates it, and is now performing a judging 
role upon its own actions. It has become a 
party to the proceeding by setting up a 
‘separated staff’ of attorneys to participate 
in the hearings with freedom to take posi- 
tions note binding on the Commission. If 
the project proceeds, the AEC will be the 
fuel supplier and will buy the plutonium 
produced, and may also have to reprocess 
the spent fuel at a price to be negotiated.” 

One student of administrative law, after a 
réview of the hodge-podge which this situa- 
tion presented, concluded in an article in 
the Georgetown Law Journal (vol. 47, p. 87): 
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“It becomes apparent that the crux of the 
matter lies in the body of law that governed 
the conduct of the hearing in the PRDC 
case—the Commission’s rules and regula- 
tions. These obviously were drawn with 
great care and with meticulous attention to 
preserve the unfettered freedom of action so 
uniquely an attribute of the Atomic Energy 
Commission since its birth. It is as though 
they constitute a protective shield sur- 
rounding the actions of the Commission, 
making them almost as impervious to attack 
as are the various containments that shield 
the reactor itself. But this armor is not 
impenetrable. Rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated in furtherance of the national 
desire to forge ahead in the development of 
nuclear power through private enterprise 
may not take precedence over the need for 
caution in matters involving atomic energy, 
and over the paramount duty of the Commis- 
sion to protect the health and safety of the 
public.” 

The failure of the AEC to separate its pro- 
motion functions from its regulatory func- 
tions has caused many knowledgeable au- 
thorities to question the continuance of the 
existing procedures. One such group, the 
National Advisory Committee on Radiation 
appointed by the Surgeon General of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, after extensive 
discussion, adopted a draft report entitled, 
“The Regulation of Radiation Safety in the 
United States” which contained the follow- 
ing language: 

“The dual role of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in the promotion and development 
of atomic energy on the one hand and its 
regulation of radiation.safety on the other 
is an interesting one. Generally, the vesting 
of both promotional and regulatory func- 
tions in the same agency is unwise and may 
be expected to present a number of serious 
difficulties. Foremost among these is the 
possibility that the agency in its zeal to 
carry out its promotional activity may lose 
sight of its responsibilities in operational 
safety. 

“During its lifetime, the Atomic Energy 
Commission on a number of occasions has 
indeed been accused of subordinating radia- 
tion safety to economic advantage when 
several of its nuclear reactor installations 
have been planned.” 

Subsequently this language was softened 
because of the embarrassment it might cause 
to the Atomic Energy Commission. Never- 
theless, the National Advisory Committee on 
Radiation recommended a change in respon- 
sibility for radiation protection and thereby 
started a chain of events which, in my 
opinion, will bring about a fundamental 
revision of AEC’s regulatory powers in dt 
least one aspect of its activities in the 
direction of the changes recommended by 
Dean Spillhaus. 

On March 25, 1959, Dr. Russell H. Morgan, 
Chairman of the Surgeon General’s National 
Advisory Committee on Radiation released 
the Committee’s report to the press. The 
Committee’s recommendation No. 1 said 
that: 

“Primary responsibility for the Nation’s 
protection from radiation hazards be estab- 
lished in a single agency of the Federal 
Government. The Committee believes that 
this agency should logically be the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, and urges imme- 
diate legislation to achieve this objective.” 

On April 4, 1959, the White House issued 
@ press release which stated: 

“In view of the considerable public atten- 
tion which has been focused recently on 
radiological health studies of the Federal 
Government, the President has asked that 
current plans of the executive branch be 
made clear.” 

On August 14, 1959, the President issued 
a statement which announced: 


agencies for their use in developing operating 
rules and regulations for radiological health 
protection. In order to obtain assistance in 
the discharge of this function the President 
has issued an Executive order establishing a 
Federal Radiation Council.” 

Thus, for the first time since enactment 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, the abso- 
lute jurisdiction of the AEC to provide for 
the health and safety of the public from 
atomic radiation was superceded. The Chief 
Executive of the United States took complete 
power unto himself to establish standards of 
radiation protection and subordinated the 
AEC into membership on a new Federal 
Radiation Council. The members of the 
Council included the Chairman of the AEC, 
but also included three Cabinet officers— 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Congress subsequently 
added the Secretary of Labor. The President 
has appointed the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare as Chairman of the new 
Federal Radiation Council. 

This is only a first step in the transition 
of responsibility from the AEC to other . 
branches of Government. Thus we see the 
separation of the promotion functions and 
the regulatory functions into different arms 
of Government. It is interesting to note 
that the President designated his own spe- 
cial assistant for science and technology as 
primary adviser to the Council rather than 
relying exclusively on existing staff, either 
of the Bureau of Standards or of the AEC. 
The Federal Radiation Council was in- 
structed to take steps designated to further 
the interagency coordination of measures for 
protecting humans against ionizing radia- 
tion, and to that end will consult with all 
Federal agencies which have radiological 
health responsibilities. 

Meanwhile, on the same day, the Congress 
took steps to provide the necessary funds to 
implement this transfer of responsibility. 
Appropriations for radiological health activi- 
ties in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare were increased from approxi- 
mately $500,000 to $2,500,000. 

On August 21, 1959, the Bureau of the 
Budget submitted its recommendations in 
behalf of the administration to the chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy of the Congress. I do not believe 
that the recommendations of the Bureau of 
the Budget have yet been made public. I 
would like to read the recommendations 
made by the Bureau of the Budget to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: 

“({1) The President provide general stand- 
ards and guidance to executive agencies for 
their use in developing operating rules and 
regulations for radiological health protec- 
tion. 

“(2) The President be advised by a Fed- 
eral Radiation Council, established by the 
President to advise him the gen- 
eral standards and guidance to be issued by 
the President, as well as other matters 
pertinent to radiological health, the council 
to be composed of the heads of the agencies 
principally affected—-AEC, HEW, Defense and 
Commerce; and that the President's Special 
Assistant for Science and Technology serve 
as an adviser to the council. 

(3) The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare intensify its radiological 
health efforts and have primary responsibil- 
ity within the executive branch for the col- 
lation, analysis, and interpretation of data 
on environmental radiation levels such as 
natural background, radiography, medical 
and industrial use of isotopes, and X-rays 
and fallout, so that the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, may acivise the Pres- 
ident and the general public, 
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“(4) The Atomic Energy Commission have 
the Federal responsibility for pre- 
paring the States for the proposed transfer 
of certain of its regulatory responsibilities. 


for 


the Commission, and, in order to make maxi- 
mum use of existing facilities and compe- 
tence; such programs be conducted under 
cooperative arrangements between the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“(6) At the termination of this special 
training , any training of State per- 
sonnel be conducted within the continuing 

of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare and other Federal agen- 
cies. 

“(7) The Department of Health, Educa- 
tiom, and Welfare, continue as the Federal 
focus point for guidance and assistance to 
the States with respect to radiation sources 
not now under control of the Commission.” 

It is clear that the President’s Executive 
order of August 14, 1959, implemented the 
first three points of this recommendation 
while the latter four points were the subject 
of legislative activity by the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

The following day, the President desig- 
mated the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as Chair- 
man of the Federal Radiation Council 
and, directed that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare intensify 
its radiological health efforts and have pri- 
mary responsibility within the executive 
branch for the collation, analysis and inter- 
pretation of data on environmental radiation 
levels such as natural background, radiog- 
raphy, medical and industrial use of iso- 
topes and X-rays, and fallout so that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
may advise the President and the general 
public. 

On August 26, 1959, the Joint Committee 
held executive hearings for the AEC on the 
proposed legislation. The Bureau of the 
Budget made its position strong in an addi- 
tional communication to the chairman of 
the Joint Committee and on September 1, 
1959, the Joint Committee reported the AEC 
and administration's bill implementing the 
four latter points of the Bureau of the 
Budget’s recommendations while giving leg- 
islative sanction to the establishment of the 
Federal Radiation Council. 

Labor strongly disagrees with the efforts to 
assign responsibility for protection from 
radiation hazards of isotopes, or any other 
part of this science to the States at this 
time. They are simply not prepared to as- 
sume this burden. It is clear that this 
aspect of the bill also runs directly counter 
to the recommendations of the knowledge- 
able members of the Surgeon General's Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Radiation. 
The AEC has long sought to divest itself 
from this responsibility. Under the impetus 
of the administration’s action, the Joint 
Committee finally bestirred itself and paid 
the price exacted by the AEC to bring about 
legislation in the 1959 session. 

During the course of floor action on the 
bill, Senator ANDERSON approved the need 
for action at this time because it would 
take the AEC 6 to 8 months to draft the 
regulations to implement the section mak- 
ing possible transfer of responsibility to the 
States. 

We of organized labor shall participate in 
this process to assure maximum protection 
of health and safety of the workers em- 
ployed in the presence of radiation sources. 
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Only Federal Aid Can 
Strengthen Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
there has already been legislative action 
taken, in another body, on legislation re- 
garding school aid through the use of 
Federal funds. It is strongly hoped that 
the Education and Labor Cormmittee of 
this body will soon report another school 
aid bill tothe House. In the expected de- 
bate surrounding that issue, no doubt 


“the old dusty arguments against such aid 


will be dragged out, polished a little by 
adding the Presidential blessing to them, 
and used to persuade some of our col- 
leagues that school aid is unnecessary. 

But, Mr. Speaker, educators are by no 
means the only people interested in such 
legislation. Organizations which have 
long fought for the public interest in 
every kind of legislation are adding their 
voices to the demands for action in this 
field—action before it is too late. To this 
chorus is now added the words of Mr. 
Peter Schoemann, president of the 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices, or the Plumber’s Union, to 
make a long title short. 

Mr. Schoemann, in a very few words, 
sets forth the issue plainly. That issue 
is, Are we, or are we not, going to pro- 
vide adequate funds te do this vitally 
needed job? Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I ask that this article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

ONLY Feprerat Arp CAN STRENGTHEN SCHOOLS 
(By Peter T. Schoemann, general president, 

United Association of Plumbers and Pipe 

Fitters) 

We all know the United States gives bil- 
lions to foreign countries each year to 
strengthen them in their fight against com- 
munism. But did you know that last year 
we agreed to pay $237,000 to improve teach- 
ing in Philippine schools? 

Did you know we earmarked over $1.18 
fhillion that same year for better schools 
and vocational training for youngsters in 
Thailand, which is the modern name for 
Siam? And that the little country of Korea 
was slated to get more than $2.1 million to 
improve its educational system? 

In varying amounts, every year we've as- 
sured Federal aid to education in Burma, 
Cambodia, Free China, India, Indonesia, 
Laos, Vietnam, Afghanistan, Ceylon, and a 
host of other countries in Asia and Europe 
and Africa and South America. We even 
allotted $112,000 to Yugoslavia, an admitted 
Communist but anti-Russian nation, to 
boost vocational training and teach English. 

Year in and year out, we are tabbing be- 
tween $30 and $53 million for educating 
young people in nations throughout the 
world. For health, sanitation, and social 
welfare we are yearly devoting even much 
greater amounts. 

This aid is well worth it. This is a vital 
part of our continuing struggle. Every dol- 
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lar we spend to educate and train and help 
our neighbors to stand on their own feet is 
&# dollar well spent. 

But what about education right here at 
home? Granted we’re in a race with Russia, 
in which knowledge and know-how may be 
vital to our existence, what are we doing 
nationally to improve grade and high schools 
locally? 

The answer is almost nothing. 

For 15 years since the end of World War 
IL we’ve done practically nothing nationally 
to aid our local grade and high schools, 
except where the Federal Government itself 
created overcrowding by new or enlarged 
military posts or Government agencies. Yet 
the need for Federal aid is overwhelming. 

Take classrooms alone. 

Every year the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare dismally announces the 
continuing classroom sh . This past 
year HEW Secretary Arthur 8S. Flemming 
sent his usual Christmas e to the 
school children of America. He said loftily: 

“I can come to only one conclusion. The 
Nation is not moving fast enough to reduce 
the classroom shortage.” 

Then Secretary Flemming added a few 
facts: 

Last year the number of classrooms needed 
for pupils rose again. We now need 66,400 
classrooms where we needed 65,800 a year 
ago. 

Number of pupils above normal size 
classes also rose. We now have almost 2 
million children who can’t fit into our 
classrooms. 

At the same time, the number of class- 
rooms built fell for the second straight year. 
We fell more than 10 percent behind the 
previous year and built less than we did 
in the school year 1955-56. 

Bond issues for new classrooms dropped. 
Most bond issues were limited to seven 
States. 

“In short,” he concluded, “we have made 
very little progress over the year in dealing 
with the huge backlog of need for class- 
rooms which developed during the war 
years, when school construction was vir- 
tually at a standstill.” 

But what did Secretary Flemming’s 
Christmas message propose? 

Nothing. 

He said nothing about what to do on this 
shortage. He left this matter open until 
after Christmas for President Eisenhower's 
state of the Union message to Congress. 

This brings us to the second scene of this 
little act in our current national tragedy. 
President Eisenhower went up to address the 
Congress. He took a very high level ap- 
proach to Federai action helping our schools. 
In fact he left them high and dry: 


“We cannot be complacent about educat- 
ing our youth,” he announced. “But,” he 
carefully added, “* * * the educational 
process, essentially a local and personal re- 
sponsibility, cannot be made to leap ahead 
by crash centralized Government action.” 

The President then proposed “to stimulate 
classroom construction, not by substitution 
of Federal dollars for State and local funds, 
but by incentives to extend and encourage 
State and local efforts.” In other words, he 
proposed that Uncle Sam should guarantee 
payment of local bond issues where local tax 
efforts fail. 

There is only one thing wrong with this 
proposal. It won’t work. 

Last year I took the time to apply the Ei- 
senhower proposal to my own home city of 
Milwaukee where I served on the school 
board for more than 20 years. 
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In Milwaukee, we would first have to get 
the State agency to submit to the Federal 
Government a plan for our local bond issue. 
Then we would have to convince the Federal 
Government we were making “a reasonable 
tax effort” to support our schools and pay 
off our debts. New taxes, if needed, would 
require new taxing authority from the State 
legislature. 

Next, Milwaukee has just about reached its 
present debt limit. For a new bond issue 
the board of education would have to get 
the approval of the common council and 
then go to the legislature to raise our debt 
limit by the amount of the new issue. The 
next. regular session of the legislature does 
not occur until 1961. 

Having obtained authority for further in- 
debtedness and a guarantee from the State 
that it would stand behind one-half of the 
new issue, then Milwaukee would have to 
conduct a popular referendum to approve 
the bonds. 

Anyone can see that, at this rate, it would 
take 2 or 3 years to get even a promise by 
the Federal Government to pick up the tab 
on a local bond issue just in case the city of 
Milwaukee defaults. It doesn’t take a finan- 
cial wizard to figure we can’t build badly 
needed classrooms this way. 

This is the story ih Milwaukee and it is 
the same story in one community after an- 
other across the Nation. Underwriting local 
bond issues simply won’t meet the class- 
room shortage. And the Eisenhower pro- 
gram proposes absolutely nothing to over- 
come the steadily growing shortage of 
teachers, as well. 

Local financing can’t do the job. Right 
now we need to invest several billions of 
dollars for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries, leaving the problems of how and 
what to build and teach strictly up to local 
control. Yet bills in Congress authorizing 
adequate Federal aid along these lines 
(without Federal control) have got nowhere. 

In the Senate, the Murray bill, Ss. 2, 
quietly lies before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. The Metcalf bill, H.R. 22, is doing the 
same thing in the House of-Representatives. 
I testified for both bills at hearings last year. 

If history repeats itself, however, these 
bills will be defeated as in the past. The 
White House, the special interests and the 
false cry that Federal aid means Federal 
control kill these bills every time they come 
up. 

To show how mistaken is this fear of 
Federal control, let’s just take a look at his- 
tory. We've been aiding higher education 
with Federal funds ever since the Civil 
War. Land-grant colleges—State owned and 
operated—have, thanks to Federal aid, pro- 
vided higher public education for almost a 
hundred years. Yet no one has said a word 
about Federal control and, in fact, there 
has no Federal control at all. 

During the past 10 years, Congress has ap- 
propriated about $1.5 billion to build, main- 
tain and operate grade and high schools 
where increased Federal activities, like Navy 
bases, or defense plants, have created a local 
burden on the schools. This includes 
teachers’ salaries. 

Yet no one has even hinted that these 
federally aided schools or teachers might or 
should be subject, to Federal dictation or 
control. What they teach and how they 
teach is strictly a local affair. The same 
goes for longstanding Federal aid to voca- 
tional training under the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden Acts and for new aid to 
higher education under the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. ‘ 

Federal control is to me a poltergeist—a 
ghost dreamed up to throw a monkey 
wrench into the works. For when we get 
down to facts, we have, in every school 
board and in every educational institution 
and organization, a sleepless watchdog over 
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the U.S. Office of Education and the Con- 
gress. One move to dictate how or what to 
teach and some of the most politically ef- 
fective forces in this country will be up in 
arms, Federal control is a political impos- 
sibility. 

Despite this fact, the future of Federal 
aid to education remains dim. Unless those 
in the administration who really see the 
classroom and teacher shortage really want 
to do something, we won’t have much 
chance to put through an adequate pro- 
gram, 

But this is an election year, We might 
get a piece of this program, such as the 
modest bill, confined to building classrooms, 
known as S. 8, introduced by my fellow 
member of the United Association, and good 
friend, Senator Par McNamara, of Michigan. 
This bill would make $500 million available 
this year and the same amount next year 
to build schools. Even this much at this 
late date would be a very substantial ac- 
complishment indeed. 

Frankly, I’m tired of defeat after defeat 
on this very important issue. We need Fed- 
eral aid for construction on School Street 
as well as on the Burma Road. Let’s take 
our own children and their teacher out of 
the furnace room and put them in the class- 
room where they belong. And let’s do it 
this year. 





Noise—A Threat to Aviation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, a 
major problem in our country today is 
the increasing air traffic with the accom- 
panying noise nuisance, as well as dan- 
ger from low-flying, airplanes. 

This problem is especially important 
at the major airports in the United 
States. I would like to point out that 
while it is not a new problem, it has 
become more acute with the advent of 
the commercial jet airliners. 

Aircraft noise obviously is annoying. 
We know of people living in the vicinity 
of large airports whose night’s sleep is 
broken time and again throughout the 
night by planes passing closely over their 
dwellings. The noise from planes dis- 
rupts classroom work in some localities. 
We all realize, of course, that there is no 
total solution for the noise problem, but 
there are steps that can and should be 
taken to lessen its effect. 

With this in mind, I wish to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues an edi- 
torial which was published in the Feb- 
ruary 1960 issue of Business/Commercial 
Aviation, a. Conover-Mast publication. 
This excellent editorial entitled “Rx for 
Noise Control—Put Up or Shut Up” de- 
scribes very clearly how aircraft noise 
has become not only a nuisance for the 
community, but a detriment to aviation 
progress as well. In a special report in 
the same issue of Business/Commercial 
Aviation, Editor William. B. Osmun and 
the staff analyze the noise problem and 
suggest a sound course of action which 
in my opinion, if adopted, would go a 
long way toward solving the problem. 

The material follows: 
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Rx For Norse Conrrot—Pur Ur or Suvur Up 


It’s about time we recognized the noise 
problem for what it is—a major threat to all 
aviation. 

We can protest all we want—point out 
that a lot has been done already to reduce 
aircraft noise, that it’s costing us in a 
in performance, in operating efficiency, and 
that our willingness to shoulder this burden 
should be proof enough of our good faith. 
Every one of these claims is true. But that’s 
the point. The point is that our claims 
won’t make the noise problem go away— 
for the simple reason that the public pro- 
testing against noise doesn’t believe them. 

Right now, the people suffering from air- 
craft noise don't believe anything we say. 
They are convinced the airlines are trying 
to evade the issue, and that the airport op- 
erators and FAA are in cahoots with the 
airlines. Communities that-have long com- 
plained about aircraft noise are proceeding 
on the assumpticn that the aviation indus- 
try has no intention of making any serious 
efforts to cope with the problem. For their 
residents, they see no relief other than by 
political pressure, legislation, or court action. 

We ourselves are to blame for much of the 
public attitude about aircraft noise. The 
antinoise procedures were forced on us by 
public pressure or the threat of it. Not 
surprisingly, we got little credit for some- 


no matter how you look at it. 

Naturally, we can go on waiting for anti- 
noise pressure to build up before we move. 
The pressure will build up all right, and the 
longer we wait, the stronger the 


a 
jectively would have nothing to 
noise. But tell that to the people who wake 
up at night to hear the roar of jet engiries 
and immediately think of several thousand 
tons of metal that might drop down on them 
out of the sky. If there ever is such a crash 
the noise “problem will be solved right 
away—and we'll have precious little to say 
about how it’s solved. 

Let’s tackle noise reduction boldly. Let’s 
look at evéry possible way to relieve the 
nuisance. We cannot give up so much that 
aviation is hopelessly crippled. But neither 
can we hold back from a solution just be- 
cause it will cost money. Conversely, the 
communities cannot sit back and look on 
while we try to do the impossible. 


vigorously as it moved on air traffic control. 
Make noise-control regulations where they 
are needed. Get research projects going on 


‘ways to cut noise—from suppressors to high- 


lift wings. Look into the possibilities of 
making “noiseworthiness” a part of air- 
worthiness. Promote runway construction 
and airport design for minimum noise. 
Push for enforceable national standards of 
land-use control to keep the communities 
from enc on airports. 

If all this takes oe legislation, ask for it. 
If it takes more money—as it surely will— 
say so. Then we'll see who’s really in favor 
of noise reduction. 

Above all, let’s seize the initiative. If we 
keep dragging our feet, waiting until we're 
forced to move, then we'll deserve the push- 
ing around we're sure to get. 


THe Way Ovt 


We are deadlocked on airport noise be- 
cause no party to the conflict can resolve 
it going it alone. Neither the airlines, nor 
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the airport operators, nor local civic and 
— units have the authority or the 
technical competence to solve the problem. 

Only the Federal Government has anything 
the competence and 


all-out attack on noise can be launched. 

Fundamentally, there are three ways to 
reduce noise: by muffling or suppressing it 
at the source; by muffling it at the receiving 
- point; by making use of the fact that sound 
pressure falis off rapidly with distance. 

Everyone of these approaches offers a 
number of possibilities, every one has ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

For noise that is generated on the ground, 
suppression techniques are fairly weli ad- 
vanced. Engine test cell design now includes 

. adequate sound suppression as a matter of 
course. For engine runups during main- 
tenance checks, noise can be baffled by 
fences, by doing the runup in a place where 
buildings will baffle the sound before it 
reaches airport neighbors, or by the use of 
portable sound suppressors. runups 
also can be limited—or prohibited—during 
the night hours. But this procedure would 
run counter to the current trend of doing 
most maintenance at night, when planes 
are leagt needed for scheduled service. 

Los Angeles International Airport has 
made what is probably the strongest attack 
on jet ground noise. Airport general man- 
ager Francis T. Fox has barred jet engine 
runups in the airline maintenance areas be- 
tween 10 p.m. and 7 a.m. unless a suitable 
suppressor is used—one that will reduce 
the noise to about 60 PNdb at the airport 
boundary. Fox admits the 60 PNdb figure 
is a “stiff requirement;” but likens it to 
“what the human ear registers from average 
daytime background noise levels in residen- 
tial areas.” The big question is whether this 
much suppression can be achieved with 
portable suppressors, the only ones that the 
airlines can use economically. 

Intelligent planning and effective use of 
known techniques are probably all that is 
needed to keep ground noise within accept- 
able limits. For flight noise, the solution is 
neither so easy nor the technique so well 
advanced. 

The noise of turbojet engines is suppressed 
by breaking up the flow of exhaust gases. 
This reduces the shear between the gases 
and the surrounding atmosphere. The shear 
is what makes the noise, while the gas flow 
is what gives the engine its thrust. So the 
principle of noise suppression works against 
ee engine was 
designed. direct assault on en- 
gine a aaonaaat suppressors further lower 
jet performance by adding both drag and 
weight. The J57’s 21-tube suppressor adds 
420 pounds weight and loses 700 pounds 
thrust. Suppressors and thrust reversers cut 
the 707-120’s range by 5.5 percent and the 
speed 6.7. percent. 

The J57 suppressor is effective: Bolt, Bera- 
nek & Newman, in their report for the New 
York Port Authority compared the noise of a 
707-120 with that of a KC-135 using the 
same, but unsuppressed, engines. Their 
measurements showed “that the overall 
sound pressure level (at maximum dry thrust 
for each airplane) is reduced by 10 decibels. 
We calculate that the perceived noise level is 
reduced by 5 or 6 PNdecibels * * * This is 
highly significant * ** Without the suppres- 
sor the noisiness of the 707-120 would be 
about 50 percent greater.” 

Work continues on refinements in suppres- 
sor design. Some may be possible, but en- 
gineers and FAA officials see little hope for 
much drastic improvement. The limiting 
factor will aways be that noise suppression 
also means thrust reduction and loss of per- 
formance. 

There is another design approach which 
promises noise reduction without loss of 


-windows shut all the time. 
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thrust. It is represented by the “fan” and 
“bypass” engines (See B/CA, December 1959, 
p. 36). Both are variants of the same princi- 
ple: air entering the engine is separated into 
two flows, one that passes through the com- 
bustion chamber and one that does not. The 
latter flow is compressed before being ex- 
pelled from the engine, increasing the mass 
flow of air without a corresponding increase 
in speed. The lower the speed of the airflow 
through a turbojet, the less shear there is. 
This design principle gives less exhaust noise 
for a given amount of thrust. Its drawback 
is that designers must be very careful they 
don’t end up with a noisy, whiny compressor 
instead. 

Suppression of sound at the listening 
point cannot be overlooked. It is a well- 
known fact that the greatest incidence of 
noise complaints is in the summer when 
house windows are open. Some residents 
have already cut down summertime noise 
by air conditioning their homes, keeping 
Part of Los 
Angeles attack on the noise em in- 
cludes research into the effect of home attic 
and roof insulation on noise reduction. 

Increasing the distance between noise 
source and listener is the oldest and still 
the most promising method of noise sup- 
pression. It is the basis of the system of 
preferential runways, routings, and altitude 
restrictions that has been the most com- 
mon method of noise abatement used until 
now. The possibilities of this method are 
by no means exhausted, but all the easy 
and quick cures have been pretty well 
used up. 

For instance it is possible to put more ver- 
tical distance between aircraft taking off 
and communities under their path by 
steepening the takeoff path. An — 
of thrust, such as that promised by t 
retrofitting of “fans” to the J57 would make 
such steepening possible. Historically, in- 
creases in power have gone into upping 
takeoff gross weight, giving greater range 
and payload. The Airport Operator’s 
Council has asked the airlines and manu- 
facturers to use some of the extra thrust 
provided by fan engines for noise abate- 
ment, rather than putting it all into gross 
weight increases. FAA has made it clear 
that it likes this idea. 

Other possibilities for steepening the take- 
off path include aerodynamic refinements 
in wing design. Just how much these can 
do and how soon is hard to say. Undoubt- 
edly, research in this field would be pushed 
harder if steeper takeoffs became a require- 
ment for the airworthiness certification of 
new aircraft. But whether this would be 
a step in the right direction and, if so, 
whether FAA has the authority to take it 
without a clear congressional mandate, 
remains to be seen. 

Steepening the approach path is even more 
difficult. Many industry observers question 
the wisdom of raising the glide slope at Los 
Angeles from 2%° to 3°. They claim 
this is just about the upper limit for a safe 
approach angle for large, sweptwing jets. 

AIRCRAFT DESIGN IS A LIMITING FACTOR 


Making the takeoff or the steep- 
er are solutions that are limited by mod- 
ern aircraft design. Progress can be made, 
but it is likely to be slow and modest. There- 
fore, whatever we do about noise control 
for many years to come, people who live 
under approach or takeoff paths, or within 
2 to 4 miles of the end of the active run- 
way will continue to hear noise. 

There are two answers to this problem: 
use runways that don’t take aircraft over 
nearby residences, keep houses from being 
built that close to the runway. To be ef- 
fective, both of these methods must be con- 
sidered at the time airports or runways are 
planned. 

We are making progress in building noise 
reduction into airport design. Washington’s 
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Dulles International Airport has a 4-mile 
buffer zone between residences and runway 
end. The New York Port Authority, in its 
planning for the New York area’s fifth major 
airport near Morristown, N.J., suggests that 
5 miles is a better figure. 

Idlewild’s new runway 4R-22L, is oriented 
so approaching aircraft pass over a park in- 
stead of residences. Runway 31L is being 
lengthened to 3,000 feet more than is needed 
for full-gross-weight takeoffs just to make it 
possible for departing jets to be higher by 
the time they are over Howard Beach at 
the airport’s edge. Runway extension for 
similar purposes is also underway at Los 
Angeles. 

Cross-wind landing gear has been men- 
tioned as a possible help, since they would 
allow the use of preferential runways at 
higher cross-winds. Some airline engineers 
feel the jets’ tolerance for cross-wind would 
be increased just as much by improvements 
in aircraft handling characteristics. 

One of the most obvious, and most ne- 
glected, methods of noise control by dis-+ 
tance is to control the use of the land near- 
est the end of the runway. This land can 
be controlled by zoning, purchase of ease- 
ments, or air rights, or outright purchase. 

Zoning has limitations. If land is zoned 
to a less lucrative potential use, there's a 
legal issue to resolve—you might be taking 
away property without adequate compensa- 
tion. Also, zoning is a function reserved to 
local governments, this makes for untold 
complications. Easements, by which rights 
to some of the airspace over a property are 
acquired, probably offer the best answer when 
outright purchase is too expensive. Pos- 
sibly they could be used in combination with 
zoning. 

Whatever steps are taken to insulate air- 
ports from communities by control of the 
use of land near runways, they will be ef- 
fective only to the extent that runway 
lengths are kept reasonably constant. If 
land purchased for noise control is used 
for runway extension to accommodate new, 
more powerful transports, little progress will 
have been made. . The age-old battle between 
airport operators and the airlines over mak- 
ing the airport fit the plane or vice versa 
hasn’t yet been fully resolved. There are 
signs, though, that FAA is edging towards 
giving more weight to making the plane fit 
the runway. 

Discussions of land use control as a noise 
abatement technique have a way of degen- 
erating into an argument about “Which came 
first, the airport, or the community?” It 
is true that airports like Idlewild were large- 
ly superimposed on an already existing 
neighborhood. And at places like Los An- 
geles, the community’s encroachment upon 
the airport is of such long standing that 
the question of who got there first is now 
purely academic. 

Still, there are undeveloped areas near 
today’s airports where houses, schools, and 
even hospitals, are going up with complete 
disregard of the nearness of the airport and 
the paths flown by aircraft using it. For ex- 
ample, a church and new houses are going 
up right now within sight of the approach 
lights to LaGuardia’s runway 4—a scant 
two-thirds of a mile from the runway’s end. 

This sort of thing should never have been 
permitted to happen. It cannot continue, 
or it will make a mockery of even the best 
noise abatement efforts, Here is an area 
where constructive help from the commu- 
nity and local governments is greatly needed. 

Technically speaking, it shouldn't be any 
more difficult. to whittle the noise problem 
down to size than to solve the air traffic 
control problem. All that is needed is the 
will to tame aircraft noise—and the time, 
manpower, and money to do it. 

Money is the biggest hurdle of all. Each 
party to. the noise problem—airlines, air- 
ports, local communities, Federal Govern- 
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ment, and the public—will have to contrib- 
ute before the problem is really licked. Yet 
no one wants to be the first to make the 
effort. This is understandable, As long as 
there’s no clear-cut fixing of responsibilities 
in the noise abatement effort, to volunteer 
is dangerous, For the volunteer is likely to 
be considered to have tacitly admitted that 
he’s at fault. He risks being saddled With 
the lion’s share of the responsibility for 
curing the problem, 

Leadership, therefore, is essential. Every 
possible approach to noise reduction must be 
explored, Every proposed solution must be 
weighed in the balance to see that no party 
to the problem pays an unfair share of the 
price. But each party must take some part 
of the responsibility and bear some share of 
the cost. 

Progress in reducing the annoyance caused 
by aircraft noise is possible.- But it can only 
come as the result of a comprehensive, vig- 
orous, all-out attack on the problem. This 
calls for leadership such as only FAA is com- 
petent to give. Whether FAA will move far 
enough and fast enough and whether the 
public, through Congress; will back FAA 
sufficiently with money to pay for the effort, 
are the big questions of airport noise control. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on December 22, 1959, Dr. Nuci Kotta de- 
livered a splendid address to the Kiwanis 
Club of Savannah, Ga., on the subject 
of “The Question of the Captive 
Nations.” 

Arrangements for this address by Dr. 
Kotta were made by Hon. Hugh G. 
Grant, of Augusta, Ga., a former US. 
Minister to Albania. 

Dr. Kotta is a young man, of excep- 
tional ability and knowledge of Euro- 
pean affairs, especially the Communist 
activities in the nine nations under the 
Iron Curtain. Dr. Kotta is a lawyer, a 
graduate of the University of Paris, and 
in his official capacity as Deputy Secre- 
tary General of the so-called captive 
nations has a wide knowledge of the 
European situation. He is a son of the 
late Prime Minister of Albania. 

I have obtained permission from Dr. 
Kotta to insert his address in-the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD, and pursuant to 
unanimous consent previously obtained, 
I insert the address herewith: 

THE QUESTION OF THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I wish to begin 
by thanking you, Mr. Chairman, and the 
Savannah Kiwanis Club, for. the honor you 
have done me in inviting me to address you 
today on the question of the captive Euro- 
pean nations, I wish also to express my 
gratitude to my respected friend, Mr. Hugh 
G. Grant, former U.S. Minister to Albania, 
and great friend of my country, for having 
suggested that you invite me. 

I will divide my talk in three parts, In 
a first part, I will speak briefly about the 
exiles from central-eastern Europe and their 
main organization, the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations, which is the spokesman 
in the free world of the Soviet-enslaved peo- 
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ples of central-eastern Europe. Secondly, I 
will try to give you a picture of the true 
situation in our captive countries. Thirdly, 
I will endeavor to project the question of the 
captive European nations in the broader 
framework of the present international situ- 
ation. Afterward, if you wish to ask me 
any questions, I will try to answer them 
to the best of my knowledge. 

During the last stages of World War II 
and in its wake, through aggression and 
subversion, or both, the Soviet Union en- 
slaved 100 million people in eastern Europe 
and imposed upon them Communist regimes 
completely subservient to Moscow. As a re- 
sult, there were other dreadful results which 
we will examine later—a number of patriots 
escaped to the free world where they joined 
the ranks of the older exiles who had been 
forced to leave their countries following 
the Fascist and Nazi aggressions. 

There exiles organized themselves in na- 
tional committees or councils and undertook 
to work for the restoration of freedom and 
independence to their homelands. Several 
years ago, these committees and councils 
joined their efforts and created the Assembly 
of Captive European Nations. 

The Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions is composed of the democratic repre- 
sentatives in exile of the following nations: 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and 
Romania and acts as the spokesman in the 
free world, of our silenced. peoples. Our as- 
sembly gives voice to their aspirations to 
freedom and independence and defends their 
inalienable right to live under governments 
of their own choosing, through free and un- 
fettered elections under international con- 
trol. In other words, the main goal of the 
assembly is to work for the liberation of our 
peoples from Soviet domination and Com- 
munist dictatorship. The assembly also 
considers it as its duty to warn the free 
world of the danger of Soviet imperialism. 

In order to keep alive interest in the fate 
of our enslaved peoples, the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations endeavors to in- 
form the free world on the true situation 


- prevailing in the capitive countries. This 


brings me to the second part of my talk. 

It is, of course, impossible, in the course 
of a short speech, to give a comprehensive 
picture of the situation of the Central- 
Eastern European countries under Soviet 
rule. I will, therefore, limit myself to a 
panoramic view which I will, here and there, 
illustrate with examples taken from my own 
country, Albania, whose situation I know a 
little better. I wish to make it clear, how- 
ever, that the situation is basically the same 
in all the Soviet-dominated countries, in- 
dependently of their geographic position or 
the degree of economic development. 

After the Soviets gained control over our 
countries, they reduced them, for all prac- 
tical purposes, to the status of colonial pos- 
sessions although, with the exception of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, which have 
been annexed by the Soviet Union, our na- 
tions have retained nominal independence, 

The Soviet political and economic struc- 
ture has been imposed to our countries. 
Their constitutions are patterned upon 
‘those of the federated.republics of the 
Soviet Union. The ordinary laws are the 
replicas of those of the Soviet Union, but, 
because of the resistance of the peoples, 
criminal legislation is often harsher than in 
the Soviet Union. 

What characterizes the Communist re- 
gimes in our countries—and in the Soviet 
Union as well—is the total suppression of 
political, religious, and economic freedom; 
the violation of all human rights and a 
ruthless economic exploitation. What makes 
communism even more unbearable in the 
captive countries, is the fact that this in- 
human, abnormal system has been imposed 
by a foreign power: Russia. 
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The Communist constitutions pay lip 
service to democracy, although they estab- 
lish discriminatory privileges for the Com- 
munist Parties. In fact, however, all par- 
ties, other than the Communist Party, have 
been suppressed and, with the exception of 
those who have escaped to the free world, 
their leaders have been killed or imprisoned, 
Thousands upon thousands of average citi- 
zens have also been murdered, imprisoned 
or deported. 

Religious persecutions have been charac- 
terized by an extreme brutality and ruth- 
lessness. A great number of tiie clergy have 
been murdered or sent in concentration 
camps. In Albania, for instance, one-third 
of the Catholic clergy, regular or secular, 
have been shot and another third have been 
imprisoned. The head of the church, Arch- 
bishop Prennushi, died in prison. Most of 
the churches have been closed. Although 
perhaps not as totally suppressed, the Mos- 
lem and orthodox churches have not fared 
much better. Their rightful leaders have 
been replaced by subservient tools of the 
regime. I met the other day an American 
of Albanian descent who has visited Albania 
recently. He told me that only old people 
dare go to church. The younger do not lest 
they be fired from their jobs and when one is 
fired for such a reason, in a Communist- 
dominated country, he not only loses his job 
but the right to work as well. 

The economic exploitation of the popula- 
tion would be unbelievable to frée people, 
like you. All means of production are 
owned by the state which in turn is owned 
by the party that is in fact by the Soviet 
Union. The former owners were expro- 
priated without any compensation 
quite often, they were killed or sent to con- 
centration camps. As for the land—and 
you must Keep in mind that, with the ex- 
ception of Czechoslovakia and Eastern 
Germany, Eastern Europe is basically agri- 
cult after a fake agrarian reform 
which took place in the beginning, it is now 
being collectivized against the will of the 
peasants. 

Soviet Russia exploits the captive nations 
as never a colonial power in the past has 
exploited its colonial possessions. 

In the beginning of her rule the Soviet 
Union took from our countries whatever she 
needed, giving little if any tion in 
return, As a result, the standard of living 
of our peoples fell. well below that of any 
previous period, even periods of war or nat- 
ural disasters. Now, the Soviets are pro- 
ceeding to the economic integration of the 
captive countries which may not appear to 
be as crude an exploitation as that of the 
first period of plain plunder but which, 
nevertheless, is just as ruthless and even 
more dangerous. 

However, the most horrible aspect of the 
tyrannical system imposed to the captive 
countries by the Soviets, is undoubtedly the 
perversion of justice. The aim and purpose 
of Communist justice is, as stated: by the 
Communists themselves, to protect the polit- 
ical and economic structure of the regime > 
and not to serve what they call the bourgeois 
ideas of justice. Everything that serves the 
state is good and permissible. You all have 
read, I am sure, about showcase trials at 
which the accused have confessed to any- 
thing their torturers wanted them to con- 
fess to. You remember, for instance, that 
Cardinal Mindszenty was forced to confess 
that he had indulged in blackmarket opera- 
tions. 

I said a moment ago that criminal legis- 
lation in the captive countries is often even 
harsher than in the Soviet Union. Let me 
mention only one example: the penal code in 
Albania. An article of this code, promul- 
gated in 1952, stated that penal responsbil- 
ity for political crimes begins at 12. A boy 
or a girl, a child of 12, could have been sen- 
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tenced to prison in Albania for crimes against 
the state, until December 1958, when the age 
was changed to 14. 

You may ask what are the crimes against 
the state which could justify the imprison- 
ment of achild. Anything practically. The 
judges, the people’s judges as they are called, 
are not professional judges. They are party 
men; they do whatever the party tells them 
to do. The lawyers,.themselves, who by the 
Way are collectivized, are forced to be ac- 
cessories of the Communist justice. They 
must assist the prosecution. They must in- 
form the prosecutor of whatever secrets they 
have learned from the accused they are sup- 
posed todefend. Asa result of such justice, 
only in my country, in Albania, according to 
conservative estimates based on reports by 
escapees—the Communists, of course, do not 
publish statistics of their crimes—about 10,- 
000 people have been killed with or without 
trial while approximately the double of this 
mumber are in or in concentration 
camps. For the United States this would 
mean over 1 million killed and over 2 million 
imprisoned. This is the face of communism. 
This is what communism has done to our 
countries.. This is what it plans to do to the 
countries of the free world. 

I wish now to try to expose a fallacy that is 
spteading in the free world since Khrushchev 
started in his dove-calls for relaxation of 
tension and peaceful coexistence. Some well 
intentioned but naive westerners have been 
misled by a skillful propaganda and made to 
believe that, since Khrushchev took power 
in the Kremlin, a liberalization of the re- 
gimes has taken place in all the captive 
countries. These arid others also contend 
that the economic policy of the Soviet Union 
towards the captive nations has changed and 
that the captive countries have now become 
economic liabilities for the Soviet Union. 

I wish I could devote more time this. 
Since I cannot, however, I will plain 
briefly why both above mentioned aésertions 
do not correspond to the true situation. 

I believe that the affirmation that there 
has been no liberalization in Hungary after 
the repression of the Hungarian Revolution 
needs not to be demonstrated. The United 
Nations has established that fact and con- 
demned the new wave of Communist terror. 

It is true that in Poland the people suc- 
ceeded, 3 years ago, at a difficult time for 
the Soviets and the Polish Communists, in 
imposing some restrictions to the tryranny 
of the regime. But Gomulka is now bring- 
ing back the Stalinists and tightening again 
the screws. As for the other countries, the 
very fact that the terror-backed drive for 
collectivization of the land has been acceler- 
ated during this so-called period of liberali- 
zation shows that it exists only in the Com- 
munist propaganda and in the credulous, 
optimistic imagination of some well-inten- 
tioned wishful thinkers. 

I have no time to deal with the assertion 
that the captive nations have become eco- 
nomic liabilities to the Soviet Union. I wish, 
however, to point out that the integration 
of the economies of the captive nations into 
that of the Soviet Union with a view to their 
ultimate absorption, represents nearly a 40- 
percent addition to the economy of the 
Soviet Union and thus serves the Soviet 
plans for world conquest. 

This brings me to the third and last part 
of this lecture, namely to the importance 
of the captive European nations in the pres- 
ent East-West conflict. 

The Soviets have made no mystery of their 
determination to conquer and communize 
the world. Lenin has said it, Stalin has said 
it after him and many lesser Communist 
leaders as well. Not so long ago, Khrushchev 
stated that the Communists will abandon 
their goal when shrimps will whistle on a 
mountain top. 
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The free world did not in the beginning 
take these threats seriously. However, when, 
after World War II, Soviet-led international 
communism enslaved in a few short years 
700 millions of people, the free world was 
forced to take such defensive measures as 
could contain communism and NATO, 
SEATO, and the Baghdad Pact—whose name 
was changed recently after Iraq abandoned 
the Western camp—were set up. Later, the 
successes of the Soviet Union in the field of 
modern weapons, and particularly in rock- 
etry, convinced the free world that the So- 
viets were indeed to be taken seriously. Un- 
fortunately, while making efforts to 
strengthen its defenses in the eventuality 
of a hot war, the free world did not fight 
the political and ideological struggle which 
the Soviets had forced upon it. In the polit- 
ical field the West has only reacted to Soviet 
moves without taking initiatives of its own. 
It has accepted to be placed on the defensive 
and has never undertaken to exploit the 
weaknesses of the enemy. True enough 8 
policy of liberation of the captive nations 
has been proclaimed, but nothing has been 
done to implement it. 

Yet, the Soviet Union has far greater diffi- 
culties and weaknesses than the free world. 
One of these weaknesses is the resistance of 
the enslaved peoples—and even the hostility 
of the Russian people themselves—to a re- 
gime which rules by theft, terror, and 
murder. 

The Soviet leaders are very much aware 
of the importance of the hostility of the 
captive peoples. They know it to be one 
of the major obstacles to further expansion 
in Europe. This is why, ever since they took 
control over our countries, the Soviets have 
endeavored to convince our peoples that 
their only hope to improve their wretched 
condition is to resign themselves to their 
fate or better to become active partners in 
the Communist drive for world conquest. It 
is in‘order to convince our peoples that no 
alternative is left to them, that the Soviets 
heve pressed the free world to establish dip- 
lomatic relations with the Communist re- 
gimes of the captive countries, that they 
asked, and unfortunately obtained, the ad- 
mission of these regimes in the United 
Nations—a fine organization in many re- 
spects, but an organization that needs to 
realize one day that she must either abide 
by its present charter or change it for, as 
things stand now, with the foreign-imposed 
regimes of our countries in its midst, the 
United Nations violates its own Charter 
every day of the year. 

The captive peoples have so far refused to 
let themselves be deceived by the Commu- 
nists. Their hatred of communism and their 
will to resist are as strong as ever, but their 
confidence in the free world has been shaken. 
Now that, with its ultimatum over Berlin, 
the Kremlin has succeeded in resuming its 
dialog with the free world and is making 
another bid to obtain from the free world 
the recognition of the status quo in Eastern 
Europe, our peoples are seriously disturbed. 
They cannot fail to see that the new Soviet 
tactics of alternated threats and sweet talk 
about relaaxtion of tension and peaceful 
coexistence are making inroads in certain, 
circles in the free world. 

It is worthwhile, therefore, to try to see 
what the Soviets offer in exchange for the re- 
nunciation by the great Western Powers of 
their right and their obligations, deriving 
from wartime and postwar agreements, to 
concern themselves with the fate of the cap- 
tive nations. 

The Soviets say that they offer a relaxation 
of the international tension. This is fine, 
but how could international tension be re- 
laxed if the causes of that tension, i.e., the 
subjugation of the captive nations and of 
Eastern Germany and, above all, the deter- 
mination of the Soviets to conquer the world, 
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are not removed? Tension is not a phe- 
nomenon in itself. It is only the conse- 
quence of a certain situation. It is like 
fever—the symptom of deeper trouble. 

The Soviets say also that they offer peace- 
ful coexistence. What is peaceful coexist- 
ence? No lesser authority than Mr. Khru- 
shchev himself, at Novosibirsk on October 10, 
shortly after his visit to the United States, 
thus defined peaceful coexistence: “Coexist- 
ence means continuation of the struggle 
between the two social systems—but by 
peaceful means, without war, without inter- 
ference by one state in the internal affairs 
of another. * * * We consider it to be an 
economic, political, and ideological struggle, 
but not military.” 

This is Mr. Khrushchev’s peaceful coexist- 
ence. Thanks to a clever Soviet propaganda, 
the very words “cold war” have become 
anathema in many circles in the free world. 
Yet, what Khrushchev defines as peaceful co- 
existence is a declaration of war by all means 
short of military action or, if you prefer, cold 
war whether some wishful thinkers want to 
admit it or not. If the free world were to buy 
this Soviet brand of peaceful coexistence, it 
would buy, in fact, surrender by installments 
or war when it is at its weakest. 

Until now, despite many serious conces- 
sions such as the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with the Communist regimes ‘of the 
captive countries or their admission in the 
United Nations, the West has refused to 
recognize the status quo, as a matter of 
principle and of moral obligation. The great 
democracies were not convinced in the begin- 
ning that their interests were at stake in 
this question. This is why their stand was 
moral, honest but passive. Too many people 
believed that the Soviet Union had enslaved 
Eastern Europe to provide for her securit 
and not to use it as an advanced base for 
further expansion. Now, however, many 
western leaders recognize that the occupa- 
tion of the captive countries and the exploi- 
tation of their economies to the benefit of 
the Soviet’s economic machine is both a 
tragedy and a danger to the free world. 
This was stated in the clearest terms in the 
political resolution adopted last month in 
Washington by the NATO Parliamentarian’s 
Conference. 

The important question is now whether 
the free world will translate this awareness 
of the importance of the captive nations 
to its own security into practical policy. 
Personally, I do not believe that the great 
Western Powers will recognize the status 
quo at the coming summit conference. I 
know that they do not want to do this and 
that they cannot afford to do it. The ques- 
tion, however, is whether they will raise the 
problem of the captive nations at the sum- 
mit conference and press for a speedy solu- 
tion in conformity with the principle of self- 
determination. 

In the past, the Western Powers have been 
particularly timid when negotiating with 
the Soviets. While the latter have always 
insisted on negotiating only a question af- 
fecting the interests and rights of the West, 
the great Western Powers have reluctantly 
agreed, but agreed nevertheless, not to ini- 
tiate or press negotiations on all the unlaw- 
ful gains of past Soviet aggressions. It is, 
therefore, imperative that, in any future 
negotiations, the great democratic nations 
do not accept that the discussion be limited 
to specific crisis artificially created by the 
Soviet Union, such as the Soviet-engineered 
Berlin crisis for instance, but raise the ques- 
tion of the captive European nations and 
insist that it receives a sbeedy and equitable 
solution. 

Based on a firm policy, such new western 
approach to negotiations could produce re- 
sults which might remove the danger of war 
with which the world is faced today. A 
constant western pressure thus put into ac- 
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tion, added to the resistance of the captive 
European peoples—not to speak of the re- 
sistance of the Chinese people, which, if 
assisted, could also produce tremendous and 
perhaps even greater results—might force 
the Soviet Union to give up its goal of world 
conquest and, thus, might spare the free 
world of the dreadful alternative of nuclear 
war or surrender. 

For what is in stake in the present strug- 
gle is not only the physical survival of 
humanity, but also the survival of freedom 
‘ and western civilization. On one side we 
have a world which has inherited and de- 
veloped a civilization that goes back over 
2,000 years. A world immensely enriched in 
spiritual values by the ideas of the phi- 
losophers of the 18th century among whom 
the Founding Fathers of your country were 
not the least distinguished. A world based 
on freedom for man and on the corollary 
principle of the right of self-determination 
for peoples which we owe to the most au- 
thentic statesman of the 20th century, Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson. On the other side 
we have @ world in which the mass of the 
people is subjected to a cruel and arbitrary 
tyranny and to a ruthless economic exploita- 
tion by a small minority of privileged indi- 
viduals who have thrown overboard whatever 
idealism their abnormal unnatural ideology 
may have contained in its beginnings to keep 
only its slogans of world revolution and its 
apocalyptic formulas of universal panacea. 

The Western World has every advantage 
in this struggle. It enjoys economic superi- 
ority. Because of its superior justice it can 
count on the support of the great majority 
of the people. Most of all, it enjoys free- 
dom which, if it dares make use of it, could 
become a Trojan horse of irresistible and 
devastating effectiveness in the enemy camp. 

What the West needs in order to survive 
and to win is a renewed confidence in its 
spiritual values and the political determina- 
tion to translate it into action. 

Should the democratic powers fail to show 
the necessary resolution, they might lose. 
They could be defeated with or without war 
and over the rubble of our civilization, our 
enemies would build a new world from which 
freedom and human rights would be ban- 
ished, a world in which there would be no 
room for any of us. 

Indeed so much is at stake that one cannot 
but hope that those who are entrusted with 
the defense of democracy must not and will 
not fail to save it. 





Summerfield Hits Dems on Postal 
Appointments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
has now been more than 2% years since 
I nominated for permanent appointment 
the acting postmaster at Flint, Mich. 
This gentleman has been a leader in the 
civic life of that community and has an 
excellent administrative and govern- 
mental background in city and county 
government as well as experience in pri- 
vate industry. He is a veteran of World 
War I and has been awarded the Purple 
Heart. 

He has passed all the civil service re- 
quirements, been carefully investigated 
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by the Post Office Department and nomi- 
nated by the President of the United 
States for this responsible position. 

I am aware of no reason whatsoever 
in his background, reputation or present 
service which should cause the Senate 
to withhold confirmation of his appoint- 
ment. In my opinion, the Postmaster 
General, Arthur E. Summerfield has 
ably summarized the Michigan postmas- 
ter situation in an article which ap- 
peared in the Flint Journal of Febru- 
ary 12, 1960. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be reprinted in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

SUMMERFIELD Hits DEMS ON POSTAL 
APPOINTMENTS 


Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field. blasted Michigan’s two Democratic 
Senators today fur blocking Senate confirma- 
tion. of 38 postmasters in Michigan. 

Summerfield, in Flint for tonight’s Re- 
publican Lincoln Day program, took the re- 
cent resignation of Robert C. Miller, acting 
postmaster at Pontiac, as a springboard for 
his new attack on the policies of Senators 
Pat McNamara and PuHiip A. Hart. 

“The news (of the prospective resignation) 
is a truly sad commentary on the extent to 
which Senator McNamara will play politics 
irrespective of its damaging effects on the 
postal service for the people of Michigan,” 
Summerfield said. 

He praised Miller, and explained that the 
resignation comes because Miller is tired of 
waiting for Senate action. The nomination 
was left pending in the Senate last year and 
was sent back last January 11. 

“On both occasions, the nomination of 
this able man was blocked for purely politi- 
cal reasons by Senator McNamara, who re- 
fused to give any explanation for his 
actions,” Summerfield continued. 

“Senator McNamara’s position,' aided and 
abetted by the concurrence of Senator 
Pure A. Harr, who takes his cue from 
Senator McNamara, does great damage to the 
postal service. It impairs the effectiveness 
of its operation, causes lack of confidence in 
men appointed to serve as postmasters and 
makes it very difficult to get competent men 
to accept these important appointments. 

“It is extremely unfair, and not in ac- 
cord with our best American traditions, to 
permit this great misuse of senatorial 
power. This is particularly true since Mr. 
Miller and others like him already have 
demonstrated their unusual abilities to 
capably serve in the position of postmaster 
for which they were nominated.” 

He cited action by the Michigan chapter 
of the National Association of Postmasters 
last June calling on the Senators to ap- 
prove appointment of deserving postmaster 
candidates. 

“Unfortunately, this appeal to reason has 
had no effect upon Senators McNamara and 
Hart,” he concluded, “There are currently 
pending before the Senate the nominations 
of 38 postmasters for Michigan, several of 
which go back to 1955. 

“Almost without exception these men are 
war veterans, and a number of them are also 
experienced classified postal employees with 
long years of postal service, All have satis- 
factorily passed civil service examinations for 
these jobs, and all have been carefully 
evaluated by the Post Office Department and 
nominated by President Eisenhower.” 

Summerfield attached to his statement a 
list of the 38 nominees, including Flint’s 
Charles H, Pratt, who became acting post- 
master in 1956 and was nominated for the 
permanent appointment in 1957. 

Senator McNamara has been holding up 
nominations since he took office in 1955, al- 
lowing a few to trickle through each year 
after his office has spent months investigat- 
ing them. 
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Hart has said he will follow McNamara’s 
lead on the appointments. One Democratic 
Senator is enough to block confirmation, as 
the Senate is organized by the majority 
Democra: 


ts. 

Summerfield will speak tonight at the IMA 
Annex at Genesee County’s Lincoln Day din- 
Principal speaker will be Frederick H. 

of 


dent Eisenhower’s Cabinet. Representative 
CHartzs E. CHAMBERLAIN will introduce the 
Ww: m guests. The ns at 


6:15 with a reception in the lobby. 





Is Space a Way to Peace or War? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an 
address I delivered before the National 
Secretaries Association, Presidential 
Chapter, at their “Boss Night” dinner at 
the Broadmoor here in Washington on 
Tuesday evening, February 16, 1960: 

Is SPACE A WAY TO PEACE OR WAR? 


(By the Honorable Vicror L. Anruso, of New 
York, at the National Secretaries Associ- 
ation, Washington, D.C., February 16, 
1960) 

It is a pleasure for me to talk to you today 
about the prospects for cooperation in in- 
ternational relations and the dangers of un- 
bridled competition among nations in the 
new realm of outer space. 

As you know, the leaders in research 
and exploration are the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Last year a deadlock 
arose between these two countries, both in 
the United Nations and the International 
Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU) on the 
issue of representation on space committees. 
This deadlock seemed to result from long- 
standing cold war antagonisms without any 

relation to science or the explora- 
tion of outer space. I am happy that agree- 
ment had now been reached and the Soviet 

Union has expressed its willingness to join 

the space committees of both ICSU and the 

United Nations. 

But the fear still exists: Will outer space 
be used for war or peaceful purposes only? 
Satellites and space probes have already be- 
come major factors in the cold war. Hot 
war, if it ever comes, is likely to be decided 
by a space weapon—a truly fantastic and 
terrible weapon—the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile (ICBM), with a nuclear war- 
head. 

Since outer space seems bound up with 
our future as a nation and as individuals 
for good or for ill—in peaceful pursuits, cold 
war or hot war—I should like to discuss its 
implications in all three respects. 

Nuclear missiles have brought about a 
complete revolution in warfare. For most 
of us, the nature and extent of this change 
have simply not “sunk in.” Are people in 
Cleveland or St. Louis, for example, con- 
cerned today about attack from submarines? 
Hardly, I think. Yet attack from subma- 
rine-launched missiles on most inland cities 
is technically possible. Perhaps you're 
thinking that there will be no great cause 
for concern as long as the policy of deter- 
rence continues to work and we have enough 
power to retaliate. Quite true, but some 
pretty big “ifs” are involved. Just the other 
day, General Power, who heads the Strategic 
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Air Command, stated in public that som 
200 ballistic missiler, half of them of only 


intermediate range, could knock out our nu- 
clear striking force in a matter of 30 min- 
utes. Now, I don’t know how many long- 

ballistic missiles the Soviet Union 


range 

will have in, say, another 3 years. If I had 
any secret information on that subject, I 
would not let it out in public. But I do 
know that some very well known column- 
ists, including the Alsops, Hanson Baldwin 
and Roscoe Drummond, have been guessing 
that by 1963 the number of Soviet ICBM’s 
could be about a thousand. Let’s hope their 
estimates are too high. 

In any case, it is indisputable that the 
United States no longer has the military 
superiority over the U.S.S.R. that it enjoyed 
during the late 1940's. What is less often 
understood is that the U.S.S.R. has not ac- 
quired such a superiority either. The situ- 
ation is correctly described as an uneasy bal- 
ance or stalemate. In the calculations of 


theorists, at any rate, each side can main- © 


tain equality by being able to strike back 
so hard that the other side’s decision to at- 
tack in the first place would be irrational. 
This kind of equality is well within the 
reach of both the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Some observers even argue 
that it would be wasteful to build up our 
striking power beyond a relatively low point. 
If our retaliatory forces are invulnerable, 
they need not be large. 

It seems to me, though, that the con- 
clusions I have just described, while valid 
for war games and strategic theory, ignore 
the significance of the cold war. Since the 
theorists themselves believe that no thermo- 
nuclear hot war will occur, if both sides keep 
their guard up, the cold war is likely to be 
decisive. It is a war of science, economics, 
espionage and subversion, politics and diplo- 
macy—above all, a struggle for men’s minds. 
To the average person, talk of thermo- 
. The nation 
that can strike the hardest, or that leads in 
some significant and representative activity, 
is regarded as superior. 

It makes no difference that superiority is 
meaningless in terms of deterrence, or that 
neither side aspires to rule a world in ashes. 
The average person still jumps to the conclu- 
sion that one side or the other is superior— 
not on the basis of analysis, but from what 
are taken to be symbols of superiority. This 
very belief, regardless of its foundations, be- 
comes a potent factor in the cold war. 

I frankly believe that the Russians see no 
advantage to themselves in a full-scale war. 
They feel that they can eventually conquer 
the United States and the rest of the world 
with the minimum of risk by tying in politi- 
cal objectives to scientific objectives. The 
more spectacular they make their scientific 
achievements, the greater propaganda effect 
they will have of the rest of the world. 

While on this point, may I say that I can- 
not understand why this great country of 
ours which got to its present position -of 
leadership by pioneering, must follow the 
Russians now. Why can’t it do something 
spectacular on its own and have Russia and 
the rest of the world follow America for a 
change? Surely we have the resources and 
the brains to doit with. 

From my personal observation on the tour 
that I took last fall—through the British 
Isles, Ireland, Scandinavia, the Soviet Union, 
Poland, West Germany, Austria, France, and 
Italy—I got the feeling that other countries 
see the U.S.S.R. as eventually overtaking the 
United States in all fields, unless something 
is done now to stop her. 

To return for a moment to the ever exist- 
ing possibility of a hot war, Soviet space 
achievements and particularly the power of 
Soviet rockets have given rise to some inter- 
est and concern. 
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On January 7, 1960, the Soviet Government 
announced that it would test fire a new 
rocket into the mid-Pacific, between January 
15 and February 15, and for that purpose 
would reserve a large + area of nearly 
45,000 square miles, lying approximately 1,100 
miles southwest of Hawaii. Then on January 
20, according to our own Defense Depart- 
ment, “an object which had certain charac- 
teristics of a ballistic missile” landed in the 
sea area reserved by the Soviet Union, 

If this Soviet missile was launched from a 
known base, such as Kapustin Yar or Tyura- 
tam, it must have traveled about 8,000 miles. 
This is a sobering fact. The Soviet Union 
announced that the missile had/ gone 17,766 
miles to within 2 kilometers (1.24 miles) of 
its target. 

As you know, two requirements for a good 
military missile are guidance and propulsion. 
On the matter of guidance, the recent Soviet 
sharpshooting exhibition in the Pacific 
should settle any doubts. Soviet guidance is 
good enough. While it may not be quite so 
good as ours, the difference seems more aca- 
demic than practical. As for propulsion, Dr. 
Glennan, the Administrator of the National 
Space Agency, has testified that the Soviet 
space lead “is based principally on the pos- 
session by the Soviets of one or more reliable 
launch vehicle systems having perhaps twice 
the thrust of our own first-stage booster 
rockets.” The weight of informed opinion 
accepts the fact that the Soviet tests in the 
central Pacific are being made with an even 
more powerful rocket booster than the one 
that launched the sputniks and luniks. 

Wu Yu-Hsun, vice president of the Com- 
munist Chinese Academy of Sciences, has 
said that “the propulsive force of the rocket 
(launched by the Soviet Union into the mid- 
Pacific) reached about 1 million pounds.” 
Compare with this the 360,000-pound thrust 
of our own Atlas. Our Saturn rocket, which 
is expected to produce a thrust of 144 mil- 
lion pounds, will not be available until 1964. 
It seems a safe prediction that by 1964 the 
Russians will have developed a superrocket 
of their own, even more powerful than 
Saturn. 

The acknowledged superiority of the Soviet 
Union in rocket thrust is no minor matter. 
It makes possible the accomplishment of 
missions in outer space that we cannot 
even hope to emulate today. It shortens the 
lead time in vehicle development from con- 
cept to launching. It increases the reliability 
of Soviet rockets and missiles. 

From a military point of view, greater 
rocket thrust brings all the advantages just 
enumerated plus several more. Rockets of 
greater thrust cam carry heavier and hence 
more powerful warheads, delivered as accu- 
rately (if Soviet announcements on this 
point are believed) as our own Atlas, 

More than a year ago, Khrushchev said 
that the Soviet Union had an 8,700-mile mis- 
sile with a 5-megaton warhead. At the 
time, President Eisenhower expressed his dis- 
belief. I wonder if he has since been con- 
vinced. Suppose the new Soviet rocket can 
hurl such warheads a distance of 8,000 miles 
or more. We would then be outgunned, 
outranged—as the Allies in World War I 
were outgunned for a time by “Big Bertha”, 
exposed to its fire but helpless to strike back. 
Could we have prevented Russia from ob- 
taining this gigantic lead? The answer is: 
“Yes.” 

At this point, I wish to be fair to both the 
administration and Congress which is prob- 
ing this entire.defense program. Some say 
that the apparent feud between the Presi- 
dent and the Congress is weak- 
nesses in our Government structure and giv- 
ing the Communists another propaganda 
victory which they can exploit to strengthen 
their allies, weaken ours, and convert unde- 
cided peoples. 
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Let us first admit that we have no choice 
under a democracy. We cannot live in a 
vacuum and we cannot function in secrecy, 
unless we change our form of government. 
For my part, I think the debate is good. It 
is healthy. I have the greatest amount of 
confidence in the American people. I be- 
lieve that they, like a jury, if given all the 
facts will arrive at the right decision. The 
question is when to alert the American peo- 
ple—after the fire starts or before? Con- 
gress, I think, is doing a tremendous service 
by trying to stir up the American people 
now, before it is too late. 

You, the jury, may want to consider 
whether it is wise to have the leadership in 
the White House different than that in the 
Congress. Perhaps a government should 
stand or fail on its record, without being 
able to pass the bucket to this or that 
branch. But that is an election campaign 
issue and unnecessary for me to go into now. 
It is food for thought, though, is it not? 

Now enough on this somber side of the pic- 
ture. Let us look at the other side where its 
brilliancy holds a hope and a promise that 
space research will transform our daily lives 
and our patterns of cooperation with other 
countries, bringing peace and abundance to 
everyone on earth. 

It seems arlmost certain, as Dr. James Van 
Allen has said, that the progress of space 
science and technology will bring “* * * a 
large and continuing harvest of important 
practical application.” Many specific prac- 
tical uses of outer space have not only been 
predicted but are actually planned or under 
development. They include weather fore- 
casting and control, television, and radio re- 
lays, navigation, and geodetic measurement, 
and even mail service. As you may remem- 
ber, in June of last year mail was delivered 
from a submarine at sea to a city on the 
Florida coast. The Navy is also developing 
@ navigation system using an artificial satel- 
lite. Information provided by the satellite 
is expected to be made available for unre- 
stricted civilian use, so that ships and travel- 
ers everywhere can quickly find their exact 
positions on the earth’s surface. Commu- 
nication and weather satellites, too, are cur- 
rently undergoing development and testing 
by the U.S. Government. 

Satellites and other space systems should 
not belong to any particular country. They 
are worldwide by nature. Certainly, non- 
military space systems will be far less effec- 
tive without international, and in some cases 
universal, cooperation.. For example, a com- 
munication satellite can hardly provide the 
worldwide radio and television coverage of 
which it is capable unless other countries 
cooperate. A single uncooperative govern- 
ment, in fact, might even deprive other 
countries of its benefits by disabling the 
satellite or jamming its equipment by radio. 

The international character of outer space 
holds*out the promise of bringing all coun- 
tries closer together in their peaceful pur- 
suits, Can there be any doubt that one re- 
sult will be to change our attitudes toward 
other countries? Think for a moment about 
worldwide radio and television. National 
television has created new ties and greater 
understanding among people in different 
parts of our own country. If Ivan and Sonya 
could watch the same program as Johnny 
and Susan, this would be a different world, 
would it not? The chances are that it would 
be a better and safer place to live. 

Ever since I became a member of the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics I 
have personally advocated greater interna- 
tional cooperation in space research. To 
that end I have labored as diligently as I 
knew how to do, visiting a number of for- 
eign countries, communicating with the 
President and other officials in this country, 
and talking and conducting correspondence 
on the subject with Khrushchev himself. 
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There are signs that my efforts and those of 
others, both in the Government and in pri- 
vate life, are beginning to bear fruit. Rus- 
sia, which had refused to join the temporary 
committee on the peaceful uses of outer 
space, has now joined the permanent com- 
mittee recently formed. 

Beyond the immediate practical uses al- 
ready described, the exploration of outer 
space will add to our knowledge of the earth 
and its environment. Space research has led 
to the discovery of the Van Allen radiation 
belts and to new knowledge about such mat- 
ters as the shape of the earth, high-energy 
particles and cosmic rays, the proper use of 
which they say some day can prolong your 
life a couple of hundred years, Sooner or 
later, the scientific knowledge derived from 
space research is bound to prove useful in 
our daily lives, even if we don’t get to live 
to 200 years or more. We know that this has 
been the result of every systematic line of 
scientific inquiry in history. Some applica- 
tions are already apparent. For example, 
our growing knowledge about high-energy 
particles in outer space will improve our 
radio communications here on earth. Re- 
search on materials for the nose cones of 
military missiles has led to the development 
of a plastic which is now used in home re- 
frigerators. 

My remarks would not be complete with- 
out a reference to the influence of space ex- 
ploration on the human mind and spirit, It 
is plain that the challenge of outer space 
appeals to man’s curiosity and thirst for ad- 
venture. I believe it will also stimulate our 
moral sense, our capacity for wonder, our 
faith in God and reverence, In the realm of 
the stars, I hope we may at last lose our 
selfish interests and petty bickering (polit- 
ical and otherwise), refine our sympathies, 
strengthen our moral fiber, expand our spir- 
itual understanding, and lift up our eyes to 
higher and eternal goals. 





If a Roman Catholic Were Elected 
President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF ‘NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 22, 1960, a sermon entitled “If a 
Roman Catholic Were Elected President” 
was delivered by a distinguished clergy- 
man in my district, Dr. Irwin M. Blank, 
rabbi of Temple Sinai, at Tenafly, N.J. 

As we all know, much has been written 
and spoken in public and in private over 
the years for and against the desirability 
of a Roman Catholic as President of the 
United States. Many of the points ex- 
pressed in Dr. Blank’s sermon, however, 
are original and thought provoking. 

While I do not necessarily agree with 
all of the statements Rabbi Blank makes 
in his sermon, I am in hearty and com- 
plete agreement with his final conclusion, 
whichis: 

Every citizen of this country, if he Is 
eligible under our Constitution, has the right 
to run for, and to be elected to, any public 
office and to be judged on his record and on 
his stated policies and attitudes. 


In my judgment, to hold otherwise 
would not be in accord with the Declara- 
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tion of Indepedence or the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Let us hope, Mr. Speaker, that in No- 
vember of 1960 and at every future elec- 
tion throughout the land the voters of 
America will vote for the candidates best 
qualified for office on the basis of their 
merit and their policies. The electorate 
should never be influenced by the race, 
religion, creed, or color of any candidate 
for any public office in our great Re- 
public. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include Dr. Blank’s interest- 
ing sermon in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: f 

Ir A ROMAN CATHOLIC WERE ELECTED 
PRESIDENT 
(Sermon by Dr, Irwin M. Blank) 

One of the oft-repeated incidents con- 
cerning the history of the Jewish community 
in America revolves around the actions of 
one Asser Levy. It was in July 1655 that the 
question arose in New Amsterdam as to the 
right of the Jews to defend the community. 
In August of that year the council ruled 
that “owing to the disgust and unwilling- 


-ness of the train bands to be fellow soldiers 


with the said nation and to be on guard 
with the same at the guardhouse * * * 
Jews cannot be permitted to serve as sol- 
diers, but should be exempt. For such 
exemption each male person should pay a 
monthly contribution of 65 stivers.” 

It was Asser Levy who fought this ruling 
and won for the Jewish community of his 
day the right to serve in the military of 
New Amsterdam and freedom from special 
taxation. Had it not been for the heroism 
and courageousness of Asser Levy, who 
knows but that the United States today, as 
many countries in Europe, would have a 
concept of second-class citizenship which 
limits the ability of a segment of the popu- 
lation to participate fully in the affairs of 
government. 

Certainly we know that even at this late 
date our Government is not free from such 
restrictions, either in law or in fact. If this 
were not so we would not require the estab- 
lishment of Government agencies whose 
function it is to guard against discrimina- 
tion. We would not still be concerned about 
poll taxes and Sunday laws if we had arrived 
at the utopian state in which all citizens 
were treated fairly and equally under the 
law. 

Of immediate concern and interest to us 
is the discussion and reaction which has 
been generated by the possibility of an 
American citizen of the Roman Catholic 
faith running as a candidate for the highest 
elected office of our land, the Presidency. 

First, a word to those members of the 
Jewish community who harbor the illusion 
that we are living in a Christian nation. 
Apart from what Christians mean when they 
speak of our country as Christian, when 
most Jews use the term they seem to mean 
that it is a sort of “we against they” situa- 
tion in which Jews are the underdog. If 
any issue should disabuse Jews of this im- 
pression it is certainly the one of the likeli- 
hood of a Roman Catholic citizen serving 
as President. 

The recent statement by a minister of a 
local Unitarian church to the effect that 
under no circumstances would he consider 
voting for a candidate of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith coupled with the results of a sur- 
vey of Presbyterian ministers, recently pub- 
lished in the New York Times indicating 
that there is a similar feeling held amongst 
members of this group as well, should serve 
to underline the thought that there are 
many issues on which the Christian com- 
munity is not united. To succumb to the 
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belief in the myth that this is a Christian 
nation is to weaken the fabric of democratic 
life. 

If we agree that neither in law nor in fact 
is this a Christian nation then within the 
framework of our consideration of the prob- 
lems, imagined or real, concerning the like- 
lihood of electing a citizen of the Roman 
Catholic faith as President, we must ask 
ourselves whether this is a Protestant na- 
tion, whose highest office is to be restricted 
to a Protestant and whether this is a coun- 
try whose pattern is to be limited to that 
of the Protestant ethic. 

Here history and the theory of 
democratic society will not permit us to 
answer in the affirmative. A democracy de- 
pends for its very survival upon its ability 
to keep its policies and its laws free from 
the domination of any one sectarian 
influence. 

Perhaps more than any other religion, 
Roman Catholicism’s doctrines seem to be 
clear cut and unequivocal. Most citizens 
would find themselves hard put to cite what 
this cr that Protestant denomination be- 
lieves with reference to specific questions or 
for that matter what this or that Jewish 
group believes. Yet, with reference to 
Roman Catholics we seem to be able, in 
most situations, to indicate what the na- 
ture of the Roman Catholic commitment is. 

This is largely because of the clear cut 
hierarchy which exists within the Roman 
Catholic Church which restricts the issuing 
of policy to specific officials within the 
church. Thus, the situation is quite un- 
like the Protestant Church in which it is 
virtually every denomination for itself, or 
within the Jewish community where it is 
virtually every Jew for himself. 

The principles and practices of the Roman 
Catholic Chureh are proclaimed by the 
Pope or an authorized official. Therefore, 
theoretically, the principle and the practice 
are clear and binding upon every Catholic 
who wishes to remain within the good graces 
of the church. 

But, the truth of the matter is that these 
principles are not necessarily crystal clear 
nor is the practice binding under every and. 
all circumstances. 

A few illustrations will suffice to demon- 
strate this point. 

With reference to the schooling of the 
young, some time ago the principle was 
established that only in a church school 
could. the young receive that kind of edu- 
cation which could be sanctioned by the 
church. Now, the truth of the matter is 
that not every Roman Catholic child is be- 
ing educated in a Roman Catholic parochial 
school even where such schools are avail- 
able and to the best of my knowledge al- 
though there may be pressure exerted on 
the parents of these children they are still 
considered to be within the good graces of 
the church, 

It is also well known that despite the 
church’s stated position against divorce that 
divorces have been granted by permission of 
the church, even if we say after great ef- 
fort, nevertheless granted they have been. 

The Roman Catholic Church, as is true of 
most individuals, will avoid a display of 
overt hostility against it if it can avoid it 
and will not be rigid in its attitude unless 
the issue is joined. It seems to be that 
when the Roman Catholics’ position on a 
specific matter has prevailed it is because 
the rest of the community is divided in its 
attitude. 

This has certainly been true in the case 
of the constant attempt to revise the 
divorce laws of New York State. Repeat- 
edly Jewish and Protestant legislators have 
voted in accordance with the Roman Cath- 
Olic position. The same would hold true on 
the issue of Federal aid to church schools. 
Many Protestant Churches have pressed for 





along with the Roman Catholic 


car that had a sticker on it urging that one 

vote for the Sunday law was driven by a 

Roman Catholic. 
th 


The truth of the matter is that any re- 
ligious group if it finds itself in the majority 
is sorely tempted to play fast and loose with 
the aanemetn structure. The question 
was once put to me by a Protestant min- 
ister as to what I thought would happen 
in a community where there was a Jewish 
eee: I could.not be as reassuring as I 
would like to have been, because I suspect 
that we eo be guilty of the same errors. 


Those who fear that a Roman Catholic 
would be too bound to his sectarian doc- 
trines are really expressing their doubts 
concerning the strengths of a democratic 
system. They are fearful because they 
know how large a percentage of our citi- 
zenry are ill informed concerning public 
issues. So much so that many citizens 
would not even know whether a public 
Official was following a sectarian doctrine or 
not. They are fearful of putting into high 
office a man who is committed to the prin- 
ciples of a religion whose adherents are in 
@ numerical minority because they know 
that it places great responsibility on the 
adherents of a faith whose members are in 
the majority to keep sufficiently well in- 
formed to know when their own doctrines 
are being challenged. The truth of the 
matter seems to be that all too many of 
our citizens do not care to be well informed. 

It is clear that whoever assumes public 
office must swear loyalty to the Constitution 
of the United States. It is also clear that 
the Pope or perhaps one should say the 
Roman Catholic Church does not exert any 
temporal . It is not likely that a 
President of the Roman Catholic faith 
would consult the church with reference to 
the signing of treaties, trade agreements, or 
what have you. And even if he did we still 
have a Congress, a free press, and an artic- 
ulate citizenry. And if, in the final analysis, 
adequate safeguards are absent for the pro- 
’ tection of the democratic process then, by 
all means, let us have those safeguards. 

Our Constitution clearly bars the possi- 
bility of using any kind of religious test 
for those desiring public office. As Jews we 
know the nature of these religious tests and 
surely we should be amongst the first to 
exert every effort so that this principle is 
observed in practice. 

It is legitimate to require that any candi- 

date state himself clearly on the vital issues 
of the day. It is also known that only the 
very few everdo. Some of our ablest states- 
men and politicians are also our ablest 
evaders of the direct answer. 
. if this is so then we shall have to try 
to” evaluate the nature of the evasion. If a 
man expects to hold public office then his 
views cannot be kept secret. 

In any event we do not have the right to 
prejudge any candidate because of his re- 
ligious commitment. We do have the right 
to judge him on his record and on his con- 
victions vis-a-vis the issues of the day. 

It is for him to square his answers with 
his religious convictions not for us to reject 
him without knowing what those answers 
are. 

Surely, no one will understand me as in- 
sisting that we must have a President who 
is of the Roman Catholic faith. But, it is 
my hope that everyone will accept the 
thought that every citizen of this country, if 
he has the qualifications as stated by our 
Constitution, has the right to run for and 
to be elected to office and to be judged on 
his record and on his stated policies and 
attitudes, 
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U.S. Nuclear Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


: OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following letter which 
I recently received from a distinguished 
surgeon in my district, Dr. Charles E. 
Holzer, Jr., of Gallipolis, Ohio. Dr. Hol- 
zer describes what I consider to be one 
of the gravest threats ever to confront 
our Nation. I urge my colleagues to 
give this matter their full consideration. 





- I firmly support the proposals advanced 


by Dr. Holzer and I have called them to 
the attention of the President: 


THE Houzer CLINIC, 
Gallipolis, Ohio, February 13, 1960. 
The Honorable WaLTER H. MOELLER, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. MoELier: I write to urge and 
plead that you immediately and empha- 
tically declare your support to the following: 

(1) A continuation of our policy that 
nuclear weapons not be distributed to our 
allies. 

(2) A declaration by the United States of 
our intention to permanently abstain from 
testing nuclear weapons. 

Wider distribution of nuclear weapons 
should be opposed because: 

(1) It is a truism that the probability of 
the use of these weapons increases in direct 
proportion or perhaps even in geometric 
proportion to the number of nations pos- 
sessing them and the number of persons 
responsible for their handling. 

(2) Distribution of nuclear weapons to our 
allies destroys any moral argument available 
to us in protesting the furnishing by the 
U.SS.R. of such weapons to her allies and 
satellites. 

(3) Fear and distrust of us by the U.'S.S.R. 
her satellites, and the uncommitted nations 
can be only greatly enhanced. 

(4) No possible purpose can be served by 
a@ reversal of our policy in this regard. 

(5) Wider distribution of these absolute 
weapons belies our posture of peace-making 
in the world. 

(6) The possession of nuclear weapons by 
any smaller, potentially unstable govern- 
ment could in the rapidly changing world 
cause such a nation to assume a course 
which would be irreversible and lead to total 
thermonuclear disaster for the whole world. 

Testing of nuclear weapons should be 
banned unilaterally by the United States 
because: . 

(1) Such a declaration would help to 
convince the world that we mean business 
when we talk about peace-making. I fail 
to see, looking at us through the eyes of a 
foreign nation, how we could be regarded 
with any great amount of trust at the pres- 
ent time. By now we must have in our 
possession many times the thermonuclear 
power required to kill all the people in the 
world. If we never.intend to use it why 
try to improve on it? 

(2) Despite the assurances of Edward 
Teller and the like, the contamination of 
our atmosphere and the resultant radioac- 
tive fallout cannot be anything but harmful. 

(3) Our stalling on agreements at Geneva, 
because of the statements by Teller and 
others that underground explosions cannot 
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be monitored, can only be regarded as evi- 
dence of insincerity about genuine ap- 
proaches to peace and disarmament. A 
declaration of a unilateral ban would help 
to mend the damage done by such stalling 
and would put the U.S.S.R. in the position 
of having to take the next step to show that 
she really wants peace. 

Sometime—by somebody—something must 
be done to stop this mad competition be- 
tween the nations of the world. Step by 
step—block by block—a structure of rela- 
tionship is being built in.the form of an 
inverted pyramid, becoming less and less 
stable with each added block. To any ra- 
tional person who can look at the situation 
in perspective it appears certain that there 
can be but one outcome. One of us will 
add just one more block and then—mutual 
suicide. May we remove at least a few of 
the blocks and render the structure just a 
bit more stable. 

I do not accept the dictum that only a few 
informed people at the top are in a position 
to make decisions. In these unprecedented 
times we are engaged in the “politics of 
eternity.” There is no experience or prin- 
ciple on which to rely except the funda- 
mental moral principles on which all rela- 
tionships of men to each other should de- 
pend. Therefore, I submit that any of us 
who are concerned and who will attempt to 
be informed may have an opinion as valid 
as any “expert” or “high authority.” 

I quote from an article, “The Anatomy 
of Deterrence,” by Bernard Brodie, published 
in World Politics in January 1959. Mr. 
Brodie, no pacifist, but a Rand expert con- 
cludes his technical article in which he 
analyzes the psychology and mechanics of 
deterrence as follows: 

“Technological progress is pushing us 
rapidly and inexorably toward a position of 
almost intolerable mutual menace. Unless 
something is done politically to alter the en- 
vironment, both sides will before many years 
have numerous missiles accurately pointed 
at each other’s hearts and ready to be fired 
literally at a moment's notice. Nothing 
which has any promise of obviating or al- 
leviating the tensions of such situations 
should be overlooked.” 

Respectfully, 
CuarLes E. Houzer, Jr., M.D. 





Senior Citizens Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the excellent sermon delivered by Rabbi 
Arthur Schneier, spiritual leader of Con- 
gregation B’nai Jacob in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
on Saturday, February 13, 1960, set forth 
the needs of senior citizens. Since he 
felt that a Senior Citizens’ Week would 
help call attention to their problems and, 
in turn, lead to their solution, I have in- 
troduced a resolution to authorize the 
President to set aside such a week each 
year. The President, as you know, has 
called a White House Conference on 
Aging to be held in Washington in Jan- 
uary 1961, and I think it entirely fitting 
and proper that the interest of the Na- 
tion be focused on this subject. 
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I believe Rabbi Schneier’s words 
should be read by all, and I include them 
herewith: 


“Cast me not off in time of old age, when 
my strength faileth, forsake me not”—re- 
sounds throughout the length and breadth 
of our land.’ Strangely; this plea by the 
psalmist is now uttered by men and by 
women whose earthly pilgrimage has been 
prolonged by scientific and medical research. 
It would seem that this miraculous achieve- 
ment instead of assuring the rich harvest of 
a lifetime has given them futility, remorse, 
and despair, The overemphasis on youth, 
and the social ostracism of the aged have 
done much to deprive our elders of dignity 
and self-respect. They are but the un- 
fortunate victims of society in which there 
is little cultural valuing of old people. 

Regrettably, our values of the aged is 
determined in part by the ever-increasing 
fiber of materialism prevalent in our society. 
Productivity has become a prerequisite for 
status and self-respect. A lifetime of toil 
and hard labor is forgotten like a passing 
wind. Past performance is not relevant un- 
less it has resulted in a continued state of 
productivity, marked by an accumulation of 
wealth. The damaging effects of a youth- 
oriented society seem to offset the advances 
of geriatrics and gerontology. The discrim- 
inating employment practices against per- 
sons above the age of 45, the magic qualities 
attributed to the aggressive young execu- 
tive and professional, the concerted effort by 
our advertising media in suggesting ways 
and means to stay young are indicative of 
the cult of youth that America has embraced. 
One does not grow old gracefully in our 
country. Even our churches and synagogues 
have primarily become youth oriented. This 
manifests itself in the concentration on the 
building of youth centers and religious 
schools, the liberal budget for youth activ- 
ities as against the limited number of golden 
age clubs and the almost complete void in 
congregational programing for the aged. 

Our total commitment to the Moloch of 
wealth and plenty has translated itself into 
a drive for new things; we tire easily of 
clothes, household appliances, and automo- 
biles. Yearning for the new is not only 
limited to consumer goods; it is quite ap- 
parent in our family and social life. The 
high rate of divorce may be attributed to a 
feeling of obsolescence that overcomes the 
marriage partner. They just seem to get 
tired of each other. “Obsolescence” well de- 
scribes our impatient and discriminating at- 
titude toward our aged population. In a 
society that places much stress on material 
wealth, man and his creators are easily 
discarded as obsolete. We seem to forget 
| their experience and maturity are inherent 
qualities of the hoary head and not the 
young. It may be judicious to replace old 
machinery but it is not wise to dispense 
with experienced manpower at a time when 
the preservation of our American heritage 
requires the mobilization of all our 
resources. 

Our society has lost the Judeo-Christian 
reverence and respect for elders. At present, 
the burden of adjustment is placed upon the 
old person. He is expected to accept social 
conditions as he finds them. Although the 
individual must prepare himself for the proc- 
ess of aging, it is society which must adjust 
its social norms, standards, and institutions 
to changed conditions in such a way that 
they would provide more fully for the satis- 
faction of the needs of the old. An adjust- 
ment to ease the economic plight of our 
aged has seen the introduction of social 
security by our Federal Government. Special 
housing, city and State support of needy 
oldsters in nursing homes, retirement bene- 
fits by industry and labor, the communal 
effort or golden age recreation centers, all 
represent a further accommodation to the 
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needs of our aged, we must admit that these 
undertakings have met only with limited 
success in guaranteeing a respected role for 
our senior citizens, The problem as it con- 
fronts our Nation today is precipitated by 
the negative attitude of our culture and can 
only be remedied by a process of reeducation 
the clear responsibility of government, our 
school system and religion. We must em- 
bark upon a course of action that will assure 
love and recognition for our aged so that 
their autumn years of life may become 
golden days of self-fulfillment. Selfish mo- 
tives require our close examination of this 
problem, for any improved social climate will 
primarily benefit us in our latter years. 
The first White House Conference on the 
Aging is a good: ning in the establish- 
ment of an awareness of this social chal- 
lenge. It requires the prestige of the Pres- 
ident and Congress to stimulate a bold and 
imaginative program that will capture the 
hearts of the American people. We have set 
aside various days in our calendar to remind 
us of the noble principles and ideals of our 
heritage. We have designated Brotherhood 
Week to foster the spirit of brotherhood 
among people, we remember the men and 
women who gave their lives for the preserva- 
tion of democracy on Veterans Day, and we 
pay homage to our teachers on Teachers Day. 
It would serve as a source of motivation 
to designate a week or a day in honor of 
our senior citizens, when all the spiritual 
and educational forces could be marshalled 
to restore the Judeo-Christian reverence for 
our aged. 
The problem of the aging is primarily an 
American one, achieved by the ingenious 
advances of medicine and the prosperity of 
our Nation. In. the underdeveloped coun- 
.tries of Asia and Africa where the average 
life span is about 35 compared to 68 in the 
United States. The problem of aging is rele- 
gated to wishful thinking. We are indeed 
fortunate to be confronted with the chal- 
lenge. The Almighty has shown his loving 
kindness and mercy to our Nation. He has 
truly blessed us with long life and prosper- 
ity. It remains our pleasant task to trans- 
form this gift into a blessing for our aged. 





What About Underground Detection? 


@EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, within 
the present general agreement that an 
international ban on nuclear testing is 
imperative, there are two distinct points 
of view developing,. differing largely in 
their responses to the problem of detect- 
ing certain underground explosions. 

The arguments of that group which 
holds that this problem should not be 
regarded as too strong a reason for hold- 
ing up a testing ban are pointedly stated 
in the following article by Columnist 
Walter Lippmann which appeared in the 
Washington Post, February 16, 1960. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s article which follows: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW—NUCLEAR TESTING 

(By Walter Lippmann) 

The explosion in the Sahara Desert, which 
shows that French science and technology 
are as good as anyone-else’s, is notice to all 
of us that there is no monopoly and not 
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much mystery about nuclear weapons. 
What France can do today, China will be 
able to do tomorrow, not to speak of Ger- 
many and Japan. This would not neces- 
sarily mean the end of the world. But it 
will certainly mean that as the test explo- 
sions are multiplied, the air will ‘become 
polluted, and the consequences to future 
generations are horrible to contemplate. 

For 14 months the USS.R., the United 
Kingdom, and the United States have been 
negotiating a treaty designed to put an end 
to test explosions. These negotiations have 
progressed marvelously, and they represent 
something quite new and unexpected in the 
relations between the Soviet Union and the 
Western World. 

To be sure the three of us, who now have 
nuclear weapons, cannot impose our treaty, 
even if we reach final agreement, on the rest 
of the world. But if we are agreed on & 
treaty, we shall set an example, we shall 
create the machinery, around which world 
opinion will surely rally. There is little 
reason to doubt that France, for example, if 
her rights are respected, would join in-and 
contribute valuable help in making the test 
ban workable. 

Yet for the time being the negotiations are 
stalled. The issue arises out of experiments 
conducted by the Atomic Energy Commission 
in a salt mine in Louisiana. These exp>ri- 
ments showed our experts that relatively 
small underground explosions cannot be de- 
tected by the existing instruments. They 
cannot surely be distinguished from earth- 
quakes. Our difference with the Soviet 
Union is over the size of the underground 
explosions which can be detected. Our ex- 
perts say that the und nm can 
be nine times as big, and still go unde- 
tected, as the Soviet experts say it can be. 

The administration has taken the position 
that we will not agree to abandon under- 
ground explosions if our experts say they 
are too small to be detected. We propose, 
therefore, to authorize such small nuclear 
testing. As it happens, these authorized ex- 
plosions ‘would be just the ones which the 
Atomic Energy Commicsion and the Pentagon 
regard as desirable in order to perfect a 
number of weapons they are working on. 
The Soviet position, on the other hand, is 
that all tests must be banned, even those 
which cannot be detected. 

The abstract logic of our position—ban 
only what surely can be detected—is perfect 
in itself. But there is a very good reason to 
think that it is unrealistic and that, if we 
hold to it inflexibly, refusing to work out 
any one of the many compromises which are 
quite conceivable, it will prove to be an un- 
wise position. For it is based on the as- 
sumption that no treaty is better than an 
imperfect treaty. 

I think this assumption is miscalculated. 
The miscalculation is a failure to realize the 

ce of the concessions which have 
been made by the Soviet Union in agreeing 
to an elaborate worldwide inspection sys- 
tem, of which a large number of stations, 
manned by foreigners, would be on Soviet 
territory. In the perspective of Russian, not 
to speak of Communist, suspicion, and dis- 
like, of. foreigners, the Soviet concessions 
promise a political breakthrough of historic 
significance. 

Our policymakers have not, it seems to 
me, taken into account the full consequence 
of the Soviet concessions. It is that the 
Soviet Union is by way of convincing most of 
the world outside this country that it is sin- 
cere about ending nuclear testing. We have 
been told by the experts of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commisison not to worry about fallout. 
But mankind is terrified by it, and the Soviet 
Union is buying world support by agreeing 
to be inspected by foreigners in order to end 
the testing. 

The President and his advisers should bear 
this in mind when they taik about resuming 
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our own testing. The President has said 
that “we consider ourselves free to resume 
nuclear testing” but that we shall not re- 
sume it without announcing our intention 
to do so. 

What does the President think would hap- 
pen if .he did announce such an intention? 
There would be an uproar around the 
world. Quite competent and cool observers 
believe that the uproar would bring about a 
special meeting of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations to protest against our 
action, and that if the question were put to 
a vote, we should be lucky to get 10 votes 
out of 80. 

In any event the damage to our influence 
and our prestige would be enormous. 

Moreover, and this is the point that the 
administration should not overlook, if the 
treaty fails because it is not totally perfect, 
the Soviet Union will have won a sweeping 
diplomatic victory. The Soviet Union will 


we hold infiexibly to our pres- 

there is likely to be no treaty, 

Russians will get for nothing most 

wanted in the first place. 

no inspection and they will 

have made it almost impossible for us to do 
much testing. 


nt, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
te print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION. OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or LAWs OF THE UNITED STATES 


TrTLe 44, SecTion 181. 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CoNGRES- 

SIONAL ReEcorD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TitLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, in 71,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nog will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six*sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks,—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 

addressed the Senate {House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcoxp, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. “ 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, whicn estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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' simply not true. 


In Defense of State Colleges and 
Universities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
' Speaker, one of the Nation’s greatest 
' universities is Rutgers University, New 
_ Jersey’s State university, located in the 
' friendly and hospitable town of New 
- Brunswick. Rutgers University’s great- 
| ness is due both to the support given to 
_ it by the education-minded people of New 
- Jersey and, equal in importance, the 
distinguished Americans who have 
' served as its presidents. This post has 
» been held in recent years by Dr. Robert 
' Clothier, Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, and 
| Dr. Mason W. Gross in that order. 
. Those familiar with State colleges and 
' universities know that the charges 
leveled at them by their critics, that they 
have become too swamped with students 
to pay proper attention to quality, are 
Another charge, 
| equally fallacious, is that such State 
' institutions are on the verge of becom- 
' ing trade schools, not really educating, 
' but offering easily available training in 
_ skills which could be acquired in 6 
- months of hard work in the world outside 
' the campus. 
. As a member of the New Jersey State 
Legislature’s education committee I had 
| a close and intimate relationship with 
' Rutgers University over a period of some 
| years, and my experience at that time, 
- and before and since, has convinced me 
that these great colleges and universities 
are making a unique and vital contribu- 
tion both to our own country and to the 
' world. 
_. I am pleased to include here, as part 
_ of my remarks, an excerpt from an ar- 
ticle from the Saturday Evening Post of 
' February 13, 1860, written by Dr. Paul 
' Engle of the State University of Iowa, 
_ which is one of the most. informed state- 
' ments I have seen and which sets forth 
_the high purposes and great contribu- 
_ tions which these State-supported insti- 
} tutions are making to our time and to 
* our leadership of the free world. 

An outstanding American editor, au- 
thor and poet, Dr. Engle studied at 
'Oxford University as a Rhodes scholar; 
-and in more recent years won a Guggen- 
» heim fellowship. Dr. Engle has taught 
' English at the State University of Iowa 
| since 1937. 
| ‘The excerpt follows: 

In DEFENSE OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY 

(By Paul Engie) 
| For the last few years I have read with in- 
creasing alarm many gloomy articles about 
‘American education and its pitiful condi- 
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tion. In particular, the charges being made 
against our State colleges and universities 
are both impressive and depressing. State 
schools, critics assert, have become too 
swamped with quantity of students to pay 
proper attention to quality. Our tax-sup- 
ported colleges have become playgrounds and 
marriage mills, more devoted to athletic 
spectacles, beauty queens, fraternity high- 
jinks, and other immature horseplay ‘than 
to the dedicated pursuit of the scientific 
knowledge that is vital to our survival— 
such is the accusation. Or perhaps even 
more damning to the whole idea of the State 
university is the allegation taat such insti- 
tutions teeter on the edge of turning them- 
selves into trade schools, not really educating, 
but offering easily available training in skills 
which could be acquired in 6 months of hard 
work in the world outside the campus. 

Many of these accusations have some truth 
in them, and I—a college professor with my 
whole life invested in education—have shed 
as Many tears as anyone over that portion 
which is true. But then one day the first 
American satellite soared into space. When 
the steady beat of its signals came back to 
earth, I was excited to read that the first 
coramunications this country had received 
from outer space came from miniature in- 
struments designed and built for the most 
part in small rooms at the State University of 
Iowa, rooms which I pass almost every day. 
The instruments were the work of Dr, James 
Van Allen and his assistants—many of 
whom were still students working for degrees. 
Later the great belts of intense radiation 
which circle the earth were revealed by his 
instruments, were interpreted by him and 
his assistants, and were named the Van Allen 
belts, in his honor. 

Not long after this I read a book on stut- 
tering, edited by Wendell Johnson, a fellow 
faculty member who had been a next-door 
neighbor of mine for a year. And I learned 
that our university was the world’s center 
for study of that shattering handicap in com- 
munication endured by more than i million 
people in the United States. At about this 
time I visited New York and went to see the 
new play Sweet Bird of Youth, written by 
Tennessee Williams and I remembered well 
the poetry Williams had written as a student 
on our campus poetry 4s intense as the plays 
he later wrote. 

It become obvious to me that the university 
where I teach simply was not a hall of hor- 
rors, proving the decay of State education. 
I began to look around me. Over the next 
year or so I visited many State universities, 
talked with scores of faculty members and 
students. I collected and read about 800,000 
words of reports. And from all this emerged 
an exciting composite of the State university, 
like American society itself, fumbling its way 
toward new greatness in an organized but 
sometimes loose-jointed way. 

In brief, the amazing contributions of our 
universities in the arts, in science and in 
social thinking are so vital that it seems likely 
that our country’s future security, as well as 
its future greatness, is bound up with them. 
In the ideological jungle of the twentieth 
century /jwe have an absolute dependence on 
that unique combination of practicality and 
vision—and yes, even some of the supposed 
foolishness—which the State university has 
brought together in a single institution. 
This country will survive its passage through 
this perilous century because of its brains, 
and the State university is our most impor- 
tant mechanism by which that essential in- 


telligence—scattered everywhere among our 
people—is given a chance to develop in every 
corner of the United States. 

The campus of a typical State university 
sprawls over.a lot of land in a curious col- 
lection of buildings from Victorian vile to 
modern capsules of aluminum and glass. 
Some are small cities to themselves—the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota counts 26,500, for ex- 
ample. Money in astonishing amounts is 
needed to keep such institutions running— 
the University of Illinois budget runs more 
than $79 million, of which two-thirds comes 
from tax revenues. Thus has grown one of 
the extraordinary ideas invented by the 
American people, the notion that they should 
tax themselves in every State to provide the 
facilities for giving their children a look at 
the total knowledge of the world. This is in 
exact opposition to the view expressed in so. 
charmingly an unpleasant way by the Oxford 
man who believe in education for only the 
so-called elite: 


“We are the chosen few— 
All others will be damn’d. 
There is no room in heaven for you; 
We can’t have heaven crammed.” 


The view of the State university is: expand 
heaven. Bring the people into a larger room. 
These institutions as we know them in their 
astonishing range today are largely the re- 
sult of their growth and development over 
the last 75 years. A few can claim that 
they began life in the 18th century—Rutgers 
of New Jersey dates from 1766; the University 
of Georgia goes back to 1785; the University . 
of North Carolina to 1789. But in the be- 
ginning these were schools with primitive 
facilities, not fully developed universities. 
The concept of tax-supported State schools 
was given its most powerful impetus by the 
Morrill Act, which set aside Federal lands 
for school development. Timid President 
Buchanan vetoed the measure when it was 
first proposed, but in 1862 Congress passed 
it and President Abraham Lincoln put his 
name on it—one of our country’s great acts 
of courage and vision in a year when the 
Civil War had powerfully shaken the unity 
and security of the Nation. Thus from the 
start of their major growth our universities 
had their roots quite literally in native Amer- 
ican soil—in 17,430,000 acres of public lands 
that were given to various States for a State 
educational system. 

The State university is a powerful cement 
in American society. Proportionately 10 
times as many boys and girls go to college 
in the United States as do in the United 
Kingdom. The appalling catastrophes of 
European nations in this century surely have 
been due in part to the wide separation be- 
tween the elite—a tiny educated group—and 
society at large. Such a sharp break does 
not occur in our country because of that 
additional nine-tenths who go to college— 
and a large number of them go only because 
the State schools offer them the opportunity 
close at hand. 

The State university is the most massive 
attempt in the world’s history to make higher 
education available to any qualified young 
person who wants it. As a result some 
shocking things happen. In a single year 
Ohio State University flunks out 2,000 stu- 
dents, many of whom never should have been 
allowed to enter. Yet look at the progress 
there. When Dr. T. C..Mendenhall lectured 
on physics at Ohio State in 1873, his only 
laboratory apparatus was his own lunch pail 
suspended by a rope from the ceiling—the 
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pail presumably swung in an arc which 
varied according to whether or not the pro- 
fessor had eaten his lunch. Today Ohio 
State’s radiotelescope records the collision of 
galaxies of stars 200 million light-years away. 

One of the best defenses of the State uni- 
versity has come, properly enough, from the 
Ivy League with its largely private schools. 
When he was president of Harvard, James B. 
Conant, speaking at the inauguration of a 
new president of Ohio State, said that the 
State university had been added to the me- 
dieval and Renaissance universities as “the 
new comprehensive American type.” He felt 
that the tax-supported universities, as they 
grew toward maturity, had become the domi- 
nant theme of education in this country in 
this century. “This growth,” he argued, 
“will be recorded by historians as clear evi- 
dence that the optimistic intellectual cour- 
age born of the 15th century Renaissance 
was, 5 centuries later, still driving westward 
with undiminished vigor.” 

Some critics, hearing the immense football 
stadiums howl on a Saturday afternoon as if 
Christians had suddenly attacked lions with 
their bare hands, cannot believe that the 
intellectual vigor is still on the campus. 
However, the one great, provable and proud 
fact about State universities is this: excel- 
lence is everywhere. It may exist in the 
midst of superb foolishness. But the excel- 
lence is there, standing clean and solid in 
the honest daylight, and it is expanding. 

For years Yale and Harvard graduates led 
all others in numbers included in Who’s Who 
in America. But in recent decades more 
graduates from the University of Michigan 
have been listed in this volume than those 
from any other school, public or private. 
The University of California leads all others 
in number of Guggenheim Fellowships 
awarded its faculty. From the years 1906 
to 1932, 15 Nobel prizes were awarded to 
American citizens—2 of these had their edu- 
cation entirely in Europe, and one had no 
college education at all. Of 12 who were 
native American citizens, 10 were from pri- 
vate institutions of higher learning and 2 
from public institutions. Now, observe this 
excellence: from 1933 to 1958, 46 Nobel 
awards were given to American citizens. 
(This excludes from the total six who had 
their entire education in Europe and two 
who attended no college.) Thirty-two out of 
the 46 received degrees from, or taught at, 
public institutions and 14 were affiliated with 
private institutions. 

With almost savage zeal the State univer- 
sities have taken up the ambition of Ezra 
Cornell when he founded the great uni- 
versity in New York that bears his name. 
He wanted a truly universal university, where 
any student could find instruction in any 
subject. Thus it was natural that in the 
early days of what is now Iowa State Uni- 
versity of Science and Technology, Prof. 
Isaac Roberts, instructor in agriculture, 
should dig up buried horses, keeping the 
head and any diseased parts for instructional 
purposes, thoughtfully piacing his students 
to the windward. There must have been 
learning at its ripest. Now the University 
of Indiana each year presents the opera 
“Parsifal,” and undertaking musically far 


\. beyond the resources of most, if not all, pri- 


vate universities. The University of Ar- 
kansas has built a ‘$1 million art center, de- 
signed by Edward Stone, architect of the 
American Exposition building at the Brus- 
sels Worid'’s Fair. \The University of Nebras- 
ka not only has one of the finest living 
American poets, Karl Shapiro, on its staff but 
also has an outstanding museum of pre- 
historic life in that part of America. 

It is easy to be misled at a State univer- 
sity basketball game, where students display 
poor sportsmanship—a world which offers 
some startling examples—by shrieking their 
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doubts of the referee’s ancestry.. But think 
of the plaintive remark of an Oxford 
University physicist: “When Oxford finally 
gets its own electronic computer, we won’t 
have to send certain kinds of data to Cali- 
fornia for processing.” ‘The development of 
the cyclotron on the Berkeley campus of the 
University of California by Prof. E. O. Law- 
rence, Nobel prize winner in physics, made 
that school one of the world centers for 
nuclear study. It led to the discovery of 
11 of the 13 synthetic elements made in 
atomic reactors or atom smashers, including 
the atomic energy fuel, plutonium. If you 
have read about missile development, you 
know the initials BOMARC. The last four 
letters stand for Michigan Aeronautical Re- 
search Center, where the land-based guid- 
ance system for the missile was developed. 
Or consider that the midwestern universi- 
ties are getting together to build, in a fine 
joint effort the largest high-energy particle 
accelerator in the world—and it will be built 
on some campus where it is no interference 
at all to have high-energy girls twirling their 
batons and accelerating their particles at 
football games. 


Some of our State universities do look 
like warehouses and tend to regard stu- 
dents as objects to be stored there for a 
few years in a grand total that will impress 
legislators into voting larger appropriations. 
As any professor knows, there are classes in 
which the student’s mind is scratched much 
less than his head. There will be young 
men and women writing the expressive Eng- 
lish language with less grace than a child 
finger painting on a wall. There will be 
some male graduate students whose most 
enthusiastic research concerns the court- 
ship habits of female undergraduates. But 
if you think such things are the heart of 
State university education, you are heart- 
lessly wrong. 

The fact is that our great State-supported 
universities‘and coHeges support our society. 
They teach it, reflect its varied needs, re- 
fresh it, help it solve its problems. The 
University of Minnesota, for example, came 
to the rescue of the great Mesabi Iron Range 
when the rich ores were becoming depleted. 
By developing a process by which low-grade 
iron ores could be converted into concen- 
trated pellets of taconite, vast, previously 
uneconomical iron resources’ were made 
economical. 


That same university produced what is 
believed to be the largest audience ever to 
bear a poet when T. S. Eliot spoke there. 
At that university the American Legion of 
Minnesota has endowed a research profes- 
sorship; show-business money has built the 
Variety Club Heart Hospital; the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars has given a cancer research 
center, and the Masons have contributed the 
Masonic Memorial Hospital. Banks and 
labor unions offer scholarships. Here are 
splendid examples of the mutual relation- 
ship between our State universities and the 
good human society in which they live. 


Another ambition of the State university 
is the creation—coast-to-coast—of those 
practical and indispensable professional col- 
leges without which our society could not 
long endure. The graduates of State col- 
leges of law, medicine, nursing, commerce, 
engineering, dentistry, architecture, and ed- 
ucation build our homes, heal our bodies, 
teach our kids, take us to court and get us 
out, design our highways and bridges, give 
us injections with the caressing needle when 
pain shakes us, fill holes in our teeth, and 
examine the holes in our head. 

Our country’s geography is vast and varied. 
It is crucial to our cultural development that 
in every State there should exist large and 
rapidly growing libraries, symphony or- 
chestras which sustain the musical imagina- 
tion, exhibits of paintings, visiting lecturers, 
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many plays performed by university casts, 
regional magazines, and university presses, 
Year after year, in every State, universities 
bring into contact with the gracious world 
of pure knowledge hundreds of thousands of 


students who otherwise would never recog- 


nize it. 

Then there are the service aspects of State 
education—a fertile source of good for all. 
An early supporter of State education and 
research asked, “Of what use is it when a man 
can say ‘I am hungry’ in six or seven lan- 


guages, but cannot earn his own bread and - 


butter?” Largely through agricultural re- 
search and education offered by these institu- 
tions, hunger has disappeared from our lives 
and we now are learning to say “I have a 
surplus—would you want some?” in most of 
the world’s languages. 

Michigan State University has come a long 
way from the time when lady students re- 
fused to hoe in the same row with male stu- 
dents who used tobacco. America’s first 
State agricultural college, it now is turning 
itself into one of the country’s first universi- 
ties in total service to the world and in 
pursuit of total knowledge. Its Kellogg Cen- 
ter for Continuing Education is the fimest 
building of its kind at any university, bring- 
ing to the campus more than 500,000 persons 
a year for over 600 conferences. It offers 
courses in Arabic, Hindi, Chinese, and Jap- 
anese by day, and by night provides a rich 


sequence of visiting ballet companies, or- 


chestras, and its own theater. It is incon- 
ceivable that any alert human being could 
not find his interest at this university where 
one can study anything from artificial 
insemination of cattle to astrophysics. 





Investment Guarantee Agreement Between 
United States and India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a signifiant event occurred re- 
cently in Washington, involving the 
United States and the Republic of India, 
which passed almost unnoticed, coming 
as it did at the time President Eisen- 
hower was in India and attention was 
focused there. This was the signing of 
the Investment Guarantee Agreement 
between the United States and India and 


the reaffirmation of India’s attitude to- 


ward private capital made at the time 
by the Honorable D. N. Chatterjee, In- 
dian Chargé d’Affaires. 

Many persons have thought of India 
only in terms of a recipient of American 
aid. They are perhaps not aware that 
India has taken many positive steps to 
encourage private investors to cooperate 
in the development of the Indian econ- 
omy. 

An editorial published in the Erie 
(Pa.) News shortly after the signing of 
the agreement summed up forcefully the 
significance of this development. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial _ 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, © 


as follows: 
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Inpia Wants U.S. Caprrau; Peace Is Key To 
DEVELOPMENT 

While most of last week’s international 
news centered around President Eisenhower's 
peace mission, particularly in India, an item 
concerning India and the United States 
passed almost unnoticed. 

This was the signing last week of the 
Investment Guarantee between the 
U.S. Government and the government of 
India. ; 

Under provisions of this agreement, our 
Government joins with India in assuring the 
safety of American private capital invest- 
ments in India. 

India’s Chargé d’Affaires D. N. Chatterjee 
made this statement following signing of the~ 
agreement in Washington: 

“We regard this agreement as another affir- 
mation of our longstanding policy of en- 
couraging private initiative at home and at- 
tracting private investment from abroad to 
assist in the development of our economy. 

“ * © © further, may I point out that it 
was because we have always welcomed such 
investment from the United States that we 
signed in 1957 the United States-India Cur- 
rency Convertibility Agreement. That guar- 
antees the American investor full coriverti- 
bility into dollars of his investment and in- 
come from this investment.” 

Other features of India-United States in- 
vestment agreements signed previously in- 
clude elimination of double income taxation 
by the United States and India. 

Among investment incentives are tax holi- 
days up to 5 years on investments not re- 
turning more than 6 percent income. 

To further show that India is taking 
steps to encourage investment are plans to 
establish an investment center to bring to- 
gether facilities for locating and attracting 
foreign capital. 

Most foreign capital invested in India is 
from the United Kingdom. Of the $1.2 bil- 
lion in foreign capital invested in India, U.S. 
capital since 1057 has been relatively small— 
it totals about $120 million. 

India’s Chatterjee concluded his statement 
last week by saying: “It is our hope that 
with increasing contacts between India and 
the United States and the various measures 
which we have taken, including the agree- 
ment we are signing today, there would be 
a considerable increase in the flow of private 
capital from the United States into India.” 

From this it seems clear there is a grow- 
ing bond between India and the United 
States. While present U.S. investments in 
India are small, taken on a broad scale, it is 
obvious India hopes to obtain much addi- 
tional financial aid from private American 
capital, 

From Chatterjee’s statements, it is ob- 
vious India is attempting to attract invest- 
ments which will boost her economy—to give 
the Indian population something above the 
present extremely low living standard. 

To attract investments, India must have 
peace. 

It is certain this new agreement, which re- 
ceived little notice last week, was a topic of 
conversation between the President and 
Nehru. 





Bureaucratic Shortcomings 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment—BLM—under the Department of 
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the Interior—Interior—has charge of the 
management and disposal of 481 million 
acres of Federal land. 

Recently, complaint, principally by 
realtors, was made to Chariman Dawson 
of the House Committee on Government 
Operations, which has jurisdiction over 
the spending activities of the executive 
departments, that BLM’s appraisal of 
Federal lands was subject to criticism. 
realtors, was made to Chairman Dawson 
wrote Interior that preliminary studies 
indicated that in a number of instances 
appraisals by BLM may be highly ques- 
tionable, and that it would be advisable 
to suspend action on all cases involving 
land appraisals by BLM for a period of 
60 days. 

Complying, BLM suspended action in 
more than 3,000 cases then pending, 
though the subcommittee was investigat- 
ing some 13 cases. Other applicants pro- 
tested the delay. 

As one of a special subcommittee of 
three—two Democrats and one Republi- 
can—it was my privilege to attend hear- 
ings in Arizona—where but 15 percent of 
the land is privately owned—where tes- 
timony involving three cases was heard— 
only witnesses approved by the subcom- 
mittee’s investigators were heard—others 
denied a hearing. That procedure was 
in conflict with proper committee pro- 
cedure. A report will later be made, 
giving Interior’s centention. 

A WORD TO CONSTITUENTS 


Returning from the hearing, oppor- 
tunity was given to stop off at Benton 
Harbor to have dinner with—I had as- 
sumed—2 or 3 friends. Much to my 
surprise, 60-odd were present and, after 
a little conversation about national af- 
fairs, it was suggested that, inasmuch as 
Berrien County cast more than a third 
of the total vote of the district, it was 
only fair that Berrien be advised as to 
when, if ever, I would not be a candidate 
for Congress. 

My reply was that I knew of no reason 
why anyone should not be a candidate 
if he desired. Inasmuch.as one or two of 
my Republican colleagues, who lack sen- 
iority; who, it may be, do less work than 
falls to my lot, and one or two State 
politicians whose pointed suggestions I 
have failed to follow, subtly indicated 
that I was getting too old to serve, it be- 
came my purpose to learn whether there 
was any substantial support to such an 
opinion. 

An extensive inquiry was made 
through third persons and, in a round- 
about way, to get an expression of opin- 


ion. It was extremely gratifying to learn’ 


that, while some might and some did 

question my political views, all expressed 

the opinion that there was no reason 

pier I should not again be their candi- 
ate. 

Many added that, because of my ex- 
perience, I was in a position to better 
serve the district than would a newcomer. 
That, if last year’s policy is followed, 
some 40 Members, mostly conservatives, 
will retire, it might be well to have me 
continued in office. Then, too, some 
economy-minded individuals suggested 
that, as long as I had, generally speak- 
ing, represented the sentiment of the dis- 
trict, there would be no particular ad- 
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vantage in retiring me on the pension 
which I had earned and helped pay for, 
while at the same time paying a new suc- 
ceeding Congressman. 

Much to my gratification, representa- 
tives of a rather large group, which has 
never before enthusiastically supported 
me, assured me of vigorous 

Those of you who have seen or heard 
me recently are fully capable of forming 
your own opinions as to my ability to 
serve. So far, no one to my knowledge 
has arrived at the conclusion that I am 
not physically and mentally able to un- 
derstandingly and vigorously express the 
views of the people of the district or per- 
form my work. é 

It naturally follows that, inasmuch as 
I enjoy the work, having nothing else to 
do except fish or hunt—and of both I 
tire in a week or two—I know of no rea- 
son why I should buy a pipe, tobacco, a 
rocking chair, sit on a porch and rust 
out. Many have suggested that I submit 
my candidacy for your consideration. 
Never a shrinking violet, that is just what 
I am now doing. 

Papers write I was 83, 84, 85, my last 
birthday. Even the most liberal Con- 
gress does not approve of three celebra- 
tions for one birthday. The record shows 
I was born September 10, 1875. How 
old am I? 7 


Allies in Brotherhood of Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18,1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, an in- 
teresting and heartwarming aspect of 
the Boy Scout movement in this coun- 
try has been its close bonds of friend- 
sship and cooperation with groups of all 
faiths which are working for common 
goals. A case in point is the manner in 
which Jewish Community Centers, the 
National Jewish Welfare Board, and the 
Boy Scouts of America have worked 
closely together over the years as allies 
in brotherhood. 

Mr. Bernard Postal, director of pub- 
lic information of the National Jewish 
Welfare Board recently wrote a very in- 
teresting article on the manner in which 
these fine groups have promoted their 
mutual ideals. The article points out 
that as part of their activities nonsec- 
tarian Boy Scout programs are promot- 
ed to serve the needs of all youths, re- 
gardless of religious affiliation. 

Mr. Postal’s article also pays tribute 
to the great figures in this field who have 
given so selflessly of themselves and their 
talents for this great cause. Their ex- 
ample could well serve as an example 
for other organizations interested in pro- 
moting the spirit of brotherhood and 
interfaith understanding. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
this interesting piece printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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ALLIgs In BrorHeRHOoD or YouTH—JEwIsH 
Communiry CENTERS, JEWISH WELFARE 
BoarpD, AND THE Boy Scouts 


(By Bernard Postal, director of public infor- 

mation, National Jewish Welfare Board) 
“ During Brotherhood Week in 1941, the 
Jewish Community Center of York, Pa., or- 
ganized a Boy Scout troop and invited Rabbi 
Alexander Goode to be its scoutmaster. He 
accepted on one condition: “I will serve only 
if the troop is open at all times to boys of 
all faiths.” 

In 1952 this troop set a unique record: its 
Scouts of various faiths won awards from all 
the major religious groupings in the United 
States—the Ner Tamid Award of Judaism, 
the Pro Deo et Patria Award of the Luther- 
ans, the Ad Altar® Dei Award of the Catho- 
lics, and the God and Country Award of the 
Protestants. 

This Scout troop, sponsored by a Jewish 
community center and meeting in the center 
building, reflected something of the pro- 
found faith of the late Rabbi Goode, now im- 
mortalized as one of the four chaplains of 
World War II who sacrificed their lives on 
a sinking p during World War II so 
that other men of all faiths might live. 

This Scout troop also epitomizes the 
unique relationship that has existed between 
the Boy Scouts of America, now celebrating 
its golden jubilee, and the Jewish commu- 
ity center movement and the National Jewish 
Welfare Board from the very beginnings of 
Scouting in this country. 

fn June 1910, when _a number of leaders 
of youth activities met in New York to 
launch the Boy Scouts among those present 
were William Mitchell, executive director of 
New York’s 92d Street YM-YWHA, the old- 
est existing center in the country, Mor- 
timer H. Schiff. Later in the year Oscar S. 
Straus, former Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, and one of the founders of the 92d 
Street YM-YWHA, was added to the first 
national council of the Boy Scouts. 

When scouting was born in this country 
half a century ago, there were already more 
than 100 Jewish community centers and 
YM-YWHA’s. Regional associations of Y’s 
existed in Pennsylvania, New England, and 
Greater New York. 

Three years before the Boy Scouts was 
founded, Jacob H. Schiff, Mortimer Schiff’s 
father, who had given the 92d Street Y its 
first two buildings, proposed the establish- 
ment of a national league of YWHA’s. In 
response to this- suggestion, Felix M. War- 
burg, Schiff’s sori-in-law, who was president 
of the 92d Street Y took the initiative in 
convening a series of conferences out of 
which there developed in 1913 the National 
Council of Young Men’s Hebrew and Kin- 
dred Associations. 

This council—the first permanent national 
association of YMHA’s and Jewish commu- 
nity centers—became part of the National 
Jewish Welfare Board in 1922. From its very 
first days this counsil became active in 
scouting. In 1913 the 92d Street YM-YWHA 
founded the first Scout troop in a YMHA. 

The late Frank L. Weil, for a decade presi- 
dent of the Jewish Welfare Board and a long- 
time leader in the Boy Scouts and chairman 
of the National Jewish Committee on Scout- 
ing, was an assistant scoutmaster of this 
troop. The first New York City Boy Scout 
to win the coveted Eagle badge was Milton 
D. Lowenstein, of the YMHA troop, who re- 
ceived it in 1917. 

In 1915 the National Council of Young 
Men's Hebrew and Kindred Associations cre- 
ated a scouting committee whose aim was to 
encourage Y's to organize Scout troops. This 
committee published a manual on the Boy 
Scout movement and the YMHA, written by 
Samuel J. Blout, who was the first scout- 
master of the 92d Street Y’s troop. 

As a result of these efforts the Boy Scouts 
reported in 1917 that slightly more than 1 
percent of the 7,319 Scout troops were spon- 


* 
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sored by YMHA'’s. By 1936 the number of 
Jewish-sponsored troops, including those re- 
lated to Jewish community centers and 
YMHA’s, had risen to 3 percent of the total 
of 15,599. 

The kinship between scouting and Jewish 
Welfare Board and its affiliated Jewish com- 
munity centers and YMHA'’s was zealously 
encouraged by a unique group of personal- 
ities active in the leadership of all three 
groups. The first of these was Mortimer 
Schiff, who was both a founder of the Boy 
Scouts of America and of the Jewish Welfare 
Board. During World War I he headed 
Jewish Welfare Boards Army and Navy work 
which provided religious, recreational, and 
morale services for Jewish military person- 
nel. It was he who took the lead in sponsor- 
ing scouting among churches, synagogues, 
and Jewish community centers. 

Schiff served on the executive board of the 
Boy Scouts from 1910 until his death in 
1931. Shortly before he died he had been 
elected president. Some years later he was 
succeeded by his son, John, who had also 
headed the Jewish Welfare Board's Armed 
Services Division in the early days of World 
War I. 

It was Mortimer Schiff who helped develop 
scouting’s field and training programs, pro- 
moted the local council systems and en- 
couraged the growth of scouting‘s interna- 
tional work. In his memory, his mother, 
the late Mrs. Jacob Schiff, gave the Boy 
Scouts the Mortimer L. Schiff Scout Reser- 
vation in New Jersey, a 480-acre reservation 
where Scout executives and volunteer lead- 
ers from all parts of the country come for 
advanced training. Mortimer Schiff’s name 
is on the charter granted the Boy Scouts by 
Congress in 1916. 

In 1926, Schiff, the late Dr. Cyrus Adler, 
who had succeeded Schiff as head of Jewish 
Welfare Board’s military welfare and relig- 
ious program, and the late Harry L. Glucks- 
man, then Jewish Welfare Board's executive 
director, took the initiative in organizing the 
National Jewish Committee on Scouting. 
The first executive of this committee, Philip 
W. Russ, now a member of the Jewish Wel- 
fare Board professional staff, prepared a 
brochure entitled “Scouting and the Jewish 
Boy.” ‘There was also a brief Yiddish ver- 
sion of this publication. 

Dr. Adler was the first chairman of this 
committee, which embarked on a nationwide 
campaign to encourage Jewish groups to or- 
ganize Scout troops. Although handicapped 
by lack of funds for many years, this com- 
mittee not only stimulated the growth of 
scouting in centers, YM~YWHA’'s, synagogues, 
and other Jewish groups but aided in the 
establishment of kosher kitchens at Scout 
camps and in obtaining rabbis to serve as 
Scout chaplains. In 1935 Frank L. Weil suc- 
ceeded Dr. Adler as chairman of the National 
Jewish Committee on Scouting. 

In 1947 the committee established the Ner 
Tamid Award for Scouts who continue their 
Jewish studies after Bar Mitzvah. Since 
then 4,125 boys have earned this award 
which recognizes knowledge of Jewish fes- 
tivals, attendance at synogogue, familiarity 
with Jewish life, service to the Jewish com- 
munity and attendance at a Hebrew school 
or study of Hebrew at a public high school 
for 1 year after Bar Mitzvah. 4 

In 1949 Jewish Welfare Board expanded 
its efforts on behalf of scouting by creating 
a National Committee on Scouting headed 
by Isidor Schifrin of Cincinnati. A survey by 
the committee in 1950 revealed that 79 per- 
cent of Jewish Welfare Board’s affiliated 
centers and Y's sponsored Boy Scout troops 
and that 76 percent of these were supervised 
by center professional staff. This study 
showed that scouting was well integrated 
with the total center program, with 479 
Scout troops sponsored by 176 centers. 

At the end of 1958 there were 871 Boy 
Scout units sponsored by all kinds of Jew- 


sponsored by centers. Jeffery L. Lazarus, 


Frank Weil's successor as chairman of the 
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ish groups, and nearly half of these were 


Jewish—Committee on Scouting, has. said — 


that the Jewish community centers are 
among the best sponsors of scouting. 

Scouting’s 50th year finds Jewish groups of 
various kinds—centers, synagogues, B’nai 
Brith, and others sponsoring 1,300 Scout 
troops with a combined enrollment of nearly 
100,000 boys. ‘ 

The 50-year-old tradition of Jewish com- 
munity center and Jewish Welfare Board 
leaders assuming active roles in scouting 
has never been broken. The work of the 
Schiffs, Adler, Glucksman, and Weil has n 
continued by Irving Edison, Charles n, 
Walter E. Heller, Solomon Litt, Louis Kraft, 
and Samuel D. Gershovitz through active 
participation in scouting programs and in 
the National Jewish Committee on Scouting. 
Before his death, the late Lloyd W. Dinkel- 
spiel was also active in scouting. 

Since 1947, Jewish Welfare Board has also 
played an important role in scouting’s inter- 
national jamborees and in scouting’s camp 
chaplaincy program. At the sixth jamboree 
in Paris Jewish Scouts from the United States 
were able to obtain kosher food through the 
efforts of Jewish Welfare Board. At the 
seventh jamboree in Vienna in 1951 Jewish 
Welfare Board again arranged to provide 
kosher foods for American Scouts who 
wanted it and also furnished Jewish song- 
books and prayer articles. 

Since World War Il, Jewish Welfare Board 
has been actively participating in all na- 
tional Boy Scout jamborees. It has made 
available the services of Rabbi Aryeh Lev, 
director of its Commission on Jewish Chap- 
laincy, to help the National Jewish Com- 
mittee on Scouting and its executive, Rabbi 
Harry Lasker, organize religious programs at 
the jamborees. Rabbi Lev, who has served 
as Jewish chaplain general at every national 
jamboree since 1950, has been responsible 
for recruiting Jewish chaplains in various 
Scout regions so that religious services and 
counseling could be provided to Jewish 
Scouts from the time they left home until 
they returned. 

Jewish Welfare Board also handled the 
orientation of the Jewish chaplains, pattern- 
ing it after the kind of guidance given rabbis 
who enter the military chaplaincy. Jewish 
Welfare Board efforts were also instrumental 
in getting the Army, Navy, and Air Force to 
provide ecclesiastical appointments such as 
altars, arks, candlesticks, etc., which are 
used for the large open-air Sabbath services 
at the Scout jamborees. From Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, too, came prayer books, prayer 
shawls, and kosher food for distribution to 
the chaplains who in turn made them avail- 
able to Scouts who observed the dietary laws. 


Throughout its 60 years then, the Boy 


Scouts of America, a unique brotherhood of 
youth, has had active allies in the Jewish 
community center movement and Jewish 
Welfare Board because each sentiment and 
injunction expressed or implied in the Scout 
oath and law finds its sanction in Jewish 
tradition, the perpetuation of which is at 
the core of the purpose and program of 
Jewish community centers and Jewish 
Welfare Board. 





Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. WHARTON. © Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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RecorD, I am very pleased to submit 

the views of one of my constituents, an 

educator by profession, and one who 
seems to reflect the majority opinion on 

the problem of farm legislation. While I 

am not in complete agreement with him 

as to the replacement of the small 
farmer, many will subscribe to his views 
on the general situation. 

Congressman J. ERNEST WHARTON, 

Member of Congress, 29th District, New York, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WHARTON: I think this 
type of questionnaire is an excellent idea. I 
think you, as a Representative of this area, 
should find out what we want, rather than 
be guided by the newspapers, or by Gallup 
polls, etc. (the validity of which I question). 

On the subject of farm subsidies, I would 
like to expatiate on this more than your 
questionnaire permits. When the Federal 
Government collects taxes from people to 
provide military defense, to provide necessary 
services, ete., that is fair and moral. When 
the Federal Government collects some of 
my precious dollars (I have a wife and five 
children to support) to give to a farmer to 
raise food that neither he nor I nor the U.S. 
Government want, that is grossly immoral. 
I spent the first 15 years of my life in a 
small farming community in Wisconsin, and 
I have worked on farms occasionally, so I 
know the farmer has problems, but so does 
everybody else. When the small businessman 
can’t make ends meet, he goes out of busi- 
ness. I hate to see this happen, but if the 
man’s services aren’t sufficiently in demand, 
I don’t think we should subsidize him to 
build things we don’t want. The farmers 
would raise a howl if their local board of 
education hired 10 extra teachers, to sit in 10 
empty classrooms, “because these poor teach- 
ers couldn’t find a different job.” Or if 
Federal Government laid out a highway half 
a mile wide from New York to California, 
the farmer would shout that this is unneces- 
sary. It is just as unnecessary that we have 
mountains of food piled all over the country, 
much of it to be wasted and spoiled, all of 
it expensive to store, all of it to be sold at 
a loss or given away. 

Many many farmers overinvest in machin- 
ery, like combines, which they cannot afford 
to buy in the first place and which they can- 
not afford to maintain in the second place. 
Is it wise to spend $5,000 to $6,000 for a ma- 
chine that will be used perhaps 20 days a 
year. If five or six farmers went into com- 
pany on one that would be a different story. 

Perhaps it is just as well that many of the 
small farmers .be allowed to go out of busi- 
ness, to be replaced by bigger, more efficient 
units. Or if it is felt that our country needs 
these little farms badly enough, I believe it 
would be economically sounder to give each 
owner of a small farm an annual subsidy— 
let’s say $500. Then let the law of supply 
and demand operate. Those who have to go 
out of business then would prove themselves 
not worth retaining as farmers. 

Yours truly, 
CLETUS SCHILLER. 





World Peace by Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am sure all my colleagues will receive a 
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great volume of mail in regard to Sen- 
ate Resolution 94, which in effect would 
destroy the Connally reservation as it 
applies to the World Court. Many good 
editorials and columns have been written 
in support of the Connally reservation, 
but I came across one this morning in 
this week’s Newsweek which I think is 
particularly applicable. It is entitled 
“World Peace by Law,” written by Ray- 
mond Moley. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ; 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Newsweek, Feb. 22, 1960] 
Worup PEAcE sy Law 
(By Raymond Moley) 


As an ideal, “world peace through law” has 
moved enlightened minds over many cen- 
turies. There were many prophets evén 
before Dante wrote his De Monarchia in the 
14th century. Three hundred years later, 
Hugo Grotius became the founder of mod- 
ern international law. There have also been 
many judicial bodies of an international 
nature, the latest of which is the United 
Nati®ns’ International Court of Justice. 
The U.S. Senate by resolution in 1946 recog- 
nized its jurisdiction. 

At that time, however, wise people recog- 
nized that under modern conditions many 
domestic concerns might be construed to be 
international and that we would need some 
protection against having our internal af- 
fairs dragged before a tribunal dominated by 
other nations. Senator Tom Connally then 
succeeded in having added to our recogni- 
tion of the court’s jurisdiction the words, 
“as determined by the United States.” That 
was the Connally reservation. We were not 
alone in specifying a reservation. Twenty- 
two other nations have made such limita- 
tions of their own. 


CONNALLY RESERVATION 


But now the effervescent Senator HusBErtT 
Humpurey has before the Senate a resolu- 
tion to repeal the Connally reservation. 
This idea, born of a current flush of opti- 
mism, holds that since we are strong—which 
Humpurey frequently denies—we can attain 
peace by unilaterally submitting our domes- 
tic affairs to the caprice of others. An un- 
usual group of bedfellows supports the 
Humphrey proposal. There are, of course, 
his fellow“ liberals” in the Senate, also many 
global societies, and, strangely enough, the 
Secretary of State and the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The State Department in an official 
policy statement has stated that “there is 
no longer any distinction between ‘domestic’ 
and ‘foreign’ affairs.” This doctrine would 
apply to such subjects as immigration, tar- 
iffs, and the Panama Canal, which we have 
regarded as vital to our interna] affairs. 

The court to which we would assign such 
interests under the Humphrey self-denying 
act is composed of 15 judges selected by the 
United Nations. We, as well as other coun- 
tries, have one judge. The U.S.S.R. and Po- 
land have one each, Several small countries 
are also represented, 

But while the Communist bloc thus out- 
numbers us in the court, no Iron Curtain 
country has agreed to submit to the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the court. This is 
indeed a strange situation, in which people 
sit on the court to administer law which 
they themselves refuse to recognize as 
binding. 

CONSENT, KEY WORD 

In their zeal for an ideal, those who pro- 
pose unilateral legal disarmament forget the 
true nature of law and its capacity to com- 
mand obedience. Woodrow Wilson sacrificed 
popularity, health, and life itself for the 


, obligation. 
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idea). But he understood the reality of civil 
obedience and the substance of courts and 
judges. In his four-point speech on July 
4, 1918, he summed up the matter in a 
sentence: 

“What we seek is the reign of law, based 
upon the consent of the governed and sus- 
tained by the organized opinion of mankind.” 

“Consent” has a long history and deep 
meaning. It is real only when those involved 
freely, knowingly, willingly, and with a part 
in creating the situation, enter into the 
benefits and responsibilities of the decision. 
It is not present when a virile and sizable 
minority disagrees. “Opinion” is not cre- 
ated by law. Opinion creates law. Opinion, 
not a mere majority in the U.N. or in a town- 
ship. We learned that when we tried to 
enforce sumptuary laws here. The over- 
whelming majority must see law as the em- 
bodiment of what it deems just. After law, 
there must be courts. 

There is no such world law now, with 
great Communist nations in defiance of what 
other nations believe to be justice and sacred 
We should, however, seek for 
such consent and the law that defines it. 
The International Court of Justice is useful 
to remind us of the ideal and to adjudicate 
what minor matters come before i¢. But we 
must not aliehate our responsibility to stay 
strong and thus through weakness dissipate 
our moral influence in the world. Legal dis- 
armament would be as disastrous as military 
disarmament. 





Our State Colleges and Universities Are 
Rich in Scientific Curiosity—Their Mot- 
to Is “The State Is Our Campus” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. | 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, our State universities are rich 
in scientific curiosity and_are dedicated to 
the total life of man. We all benefit 
from the results. 

It was while studying the science of 
soils at Rutgers, the State university of 
New Jersey, that Dr. Selman A. Waks- 
man discovered streptomycin which is 
so effective in the treatment of tubercu- 
losis and some other infectious 

I include here the second part of an 
article in defense of State colleges and 
universities written by Dr. Paul Engle 
of the State University of Iowa. The 
article appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post of February 13, 1960: 

Our State universities are rich in scien- 
tific curiosity and we all benefit from the 
results—sometimes from those unpredictable 
ricochets of that curiosity which lead to 
amazingly valuable targets. It was while 
studying the science of soils at Rutgers, 
State University of New Jersey, that Dr. Sel- 
man A. Waksman (born in a thatched hut 
near Kiev, Russia) noticed that while many 
groups of microbes lived in harmony with. 
other groups, certain microbes destroyed 
others. This led to his search for a made- 
by-microbe enzyme or antibiotic that would 
attack disease germs, and to the discovery 
of streptomycin with its effective treatment 
of tuberculosis and some other infectious 
diseases . 





The motto of these schools has been: “The | 


State Is Our Campus.” State extension pro- 
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education beyond the 
campus itself by means of county agents, 
traveling specialists and correspondence 
courses—reach every county; they bring hun- 
dreds of thousands of people to the college 
every year for short courses; they immensely 
affect the lives of the people. This is un- 
heard of in Europe, and too often in America 
the extension is derided as not being 
“true education” in the traditional sense. 
This it certainly is not, but it gives our so- 
ciety a coherence and a steady, practical 
progress—the best possible basis for any 
sort of education. 

For some years the University of Wiscon- 
sin has given more Ph.D.’s in science than 
any other school. When we hear so much 
about the pressure to turn out scientists, let 
this State university's remarkable contribu- 
tion be praised. Or, if you have ever poisoned 
a rat with a substance called Warfarin, so 
deadly and subtle that the Medici would 
have rejoiced in its use, recall that the first 
four letters of that name stand for Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation, which 


holds the basic patents. The same sub-. 


stance, processed as a drug called Dicumarol, 
saves human lives as a blood-thinner, use- 
ful in preventing or treating embolisms. 
When Wisconsin’s Dr. Harry Steenbock dis- 
covered a process for irradiating food to in- 
crease its vitamin-D content, he not only 
helped banish rickets among children but 
also helped devise a mechanism, through the 
research foundation, by which some of the 
financial from such discoveries 
could be fed back into more research. The 
fellowships and facilities which this State 
university offers make it one of the world’s 
great research centers. 

In brief, the State university is dedicated 
to the total life of man, not only to his mind 
or his knowledge of classical culture. These 
latter are of constant importanc, but there 
is no inconsistency in a university's offering 
every subject which provides a heightened 
understanding of man or at least adds to his 
comfort and security. The same school can 
teach the blinding Greek tragedy of ipus, 
of that doomed king’s punishment for his 
pride and his violation of his mother, and 
at the same time can offer a psychiatric rec- 
ognition of the emotional complex to which 
Oedipus has given his name. It can also 
offer courses on marriage, on the family, on 
every aspect of human relationships, normal 
and abnormal. The State university holds 
that it is important to read the text of the 
classical tragedy, but that it is also proper to 
help the child with vitamins, the right psy- 
chological atmosphere and the appropriate 
preschool chances to grow. This surely is 
the whole sort of place which Dr. Conant 
meant when he spoke of the new compre- 
hensive American type of university. 

There are still some problems, of course. 
The heavy practical emphasis of the State 
universities was anticipated long ago by one 
of the first fighters for such schools, Jona- 
than Baldwin of Illinois: “When I have 
taught a boy merely to hold a plow,” he said, 
“I have only taught him to be a two-legged 
jackass, twin brother to the four-legged team 
in front of him. But when I have taught 
him, truly and scientifically, the mighty 
mysteries of the seas, stars, oceans, lands 
and ages that are concerned in the act of 
plowing, I have made a man of him—had 
we not better say an angel?” Such remind- 
ers are needed; the State university all too 
often teaches the boy his basic skill and 
neglects the angel in him. Of Greece’s 
magnificent culture, for example, all that 
our boy may know after 4 years of college 
is an invaluable collection of telephone num- 
bers of the Greek-letter sorority houses. 

Still, some of the foolishness on the cam- 
pus will fool you. Look at a street in 
Bloomington, Ind., some afternoon and you 
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may be shocked to see girls racing bicycles 
or even tricycles. What nonsense. Not so, 
however, for this performance is the Little 
500—a takeoff on the auto 
races—a competition put on by the Indiana 
University students to raise money for 
scholarships, a total of 426 such grants of 
$100 each in the last 5 years. At the same 
university Nobel Prize Winner Dr. Hermann 
Muller makes studies in genetics which argue 
for greater care in creating new life for this 
lively globe, whether animal or human. His 
efforts would produce girls with legs far bet- 
ter adapted for riding in the Little 500. 

The really serious problem of the State 
university is not the natural tendency of 
young folks to have fun, but rather it is a 
mysticism of mediocrity that has resulted 
in some unrealistic policies. Counting en- 
rollmenhts without regard to quality of the 
individuals is a deceptive occupation—and it 
could be a disastrous one. For the rest of 
this wicked century, only supreme intelli- 
gence will save us. One Einstein probing the 
essential order of matter, which we must un- 
derstand, is more necessary than 10,000 
minds devoted to probing the best way to 
slip brand names into the TV viewer’s un- 
suspecting consciousness. 

There is an absurd suspicion of the word 
“elite” in many State universities, as though 
it were prop@& to praise outstanding ~talent 
and guts in football but wrong to praise the 
same level of talent in activities of the brain. 
The University of California admits roughly 
the top 15 percent of the State’s high-school 
classes, and Michigan’s average is the top 
40 percent. These are unique exceptions, 
however, to the general level of admissions. 
Not only do State universities tend to admit 
the incompetent student and go to the 
wasteful necessity of giving him housing, 
food and wasted instruction, they also tend 
to demand too little of him. Too often the 
result is a neutral person, with no richness 
of cultural experiences to sustain him after 
he leaves the university—a bland product 
which had attended elementary classes and 
advanced parties without coming into con- 
tact with the greatness inhabiting the same 
campus. 

Because of their flexibility and their size, 
both of which allow some appalling things 
to be done in the name of education, State 
universities can also do some very original 
things. The new America operas “Susan- 
nah” and “Wuthering Heights” were com- 
posed by Carlisle Floyd at Florida University. 
He says: “This university afforded me an 
invaluable laboratory for learning whatever 
I know about the art of music and also the 
opportunity of hearing what I have written 
in performance.” This notion of the uni- 
versity actively encouraging both the crea- 
tion and the presentation of all the arts is a 
brandnew invention, native to this country. 
The University of Illinois has developed the 
first combination of sound with sight on 
film, improved railroad rails, corn, and soy- 
beans—and it also produced Kurt Weill’s 
“Threepenny Opera” before its successful 
New York run. It regularly offers work in 
the arts which would amaze a European: a 
large exhibit of contemporary American 
paintings and sculpture, new music in pre- 
miere performances, a string quartet per- 
forming difficult music by such modern com- 
posers as Alban Berg, an exhibit by students 
of city planning of a whole town ordered and 
landscaped. Such breadth of activities is 
new to the educational scene. 

On balance, the State universities are 
cause of hope, not despair. The fact is that 
these schools—a unique American inven- 
tion—have become distinguished institu- 
tions faster than any group of educational 
places ever has before. After all, most of 
them are only 50 to 75 years old in terms of 
being major universities. Remember what 
the poet Holmes wrote about Harvard: 
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“And who was on the catalogue 
When college was begun? 

Two nephews of the President 
And the professor's son.” 


In many ways the State university now 
has taken the entire world for its campus. 
It is the sustainer of the Western tradition 
of free inquiry. Only at the University of 
Michigan Press is Boris Pasternak’s novel, 
“Doctor Zhivago,” published in its original 
Russian. That noble press is helping to keep 
Russian literary tradition alive by printing 
a selection from every worthwhile Russian 
writer who has been silenced in the past 
30 years. Two-thirds of the personnel re- 
cruited for technical assistance abroad has 
come from the land-grant institutions. 
Michigan State has the only dean of inter- 
national programs in the world. Its faculty 
members go out to Brazil, Okinawa, Viet- 
nam, Pakistan. When Michigan State 
started, more than 100 years ago, its first 
students attended chapel at 5:30 a.m. and 
spent 3 hours after breakfast logging land 
to build a place to study. Now the Michigan 
State faculty is clearing the corners of the 
earth for a more abundant and democratic 
development. Tides of foreign students are 
coming to our campuses from all over the 
world, and not just to study our practical 
sciences. To the University of Iowa come 
poets from Japan, Formosa, Ireland, Eng- 
land, fiction writers from South Korea, the 
Philippines, Sweden. At the same time tides 
of university-trained specialists are flowing 
out, carrying to emerging nations all around 
the world the modern techniques of agri- 
culture, health, education, industrial de- 
velopment. The all-American idea of ex- 
tension has become global. 

The pay*of a full professor in the United 
States is one and a half times as much as 
the wage of the average factory worker. 
In Russia, it is eight times as much. This 
is a comment not only on the miserable 
pay scale of the Russian worker but also 
on the importance Russia’s rulers attach 
to education. Agreed, that Soviet intelli- 
gence is not a free one by our standards, 
but we must not overlook the essential chal- 
lenge of that intelligence, free or not. Our 
State universities are making a great effort 
to attract and keep distinguished minds— 
and they must succeed if our society is to 
meet the competition it surely faces. 

Society has shaped these universities, and 
now the universities will increasingly shape 
society. They must bring to their campus 
that 47 percent of high school seniors with 
a high IQ who do not get to college—any 
college—and they must search for them 
as hard as they search for quarterbacks who 
can handle the pass-run option. This ter- 
rible erosion of our brainpower must be 
stopped for our very survival, and the State 
universities can stop it. These universi- 
ties will enchant you and disappoint you. 
They will offer the mediocre and the mar- 
velous on the same campus, in the same 
buildings, in the same hour. But their 
virtue will triumph, because they exist in 
a free country, reflect its freedom and will 
be great instruments for keeping it free. 





Korea’s Misfortune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE’ SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recorp an editorial entitled “Ko- 
rea’s Misfortune,” published in the 
Washington Post of February 16, 1960, 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printéd in the REcorD, 
as follows: 
Korea’s MISFORTUNE 


Twice in 4 years fate has intervened to de- 
prive Korea of effective opposition in a presi- 
dential election. The sudden death at Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital of Chough Pyong-ok leaves 
the Democratic Party, which is vying with 
the Liberal Party of President Syngman 
Rhee, without a candidate for the top of- 
fice in the election on March 15. There is 
a sad and remarkable parallel between Dr. 
Chough’s death and the death just before 
the 1956 election of another Democratic 
presidential nominee, P. H. Shinicky, for 
whom nearly 2 million votes nonetheless 
were cast. 

An equally odd coincidence is that when 
President Rhee took advantage of Dr. 
Chough’s illness and trip to this country for 
medical treatment to advance the election 
from the usual May"15 date, the filing dead- 
line was set for February 13. Thus Vice 
President John M. Chang, who contested the 
Democratic nomination with Dr. Chough, 
presumably cannot replace him on the ticket. 
Dr. Chang, who has been almost totally iso- 
lated by the Rhee government, remains the 
vice presidential nominee against the Lib- 
eral he defeated in 1956, Lee Ki-poong. 

Dr, Chough, a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was Dr. Rhee’s personal emissary to 
the United States at the time the Republic 
was established in 1948. Like so many other 
Korean leaders who had once associated with 
Dr. Rhee in the independence movement, 
however, Dr. Chough broke with the aged 
President over his arbitrary and authori- 
tarian qualities. Even though the Rhee gov- 
ernment had stacked the cards heavily 
against the Democrats in the forthcoming 
election, the tough-minded Dr. Chough had 
been expected to make a good race. 

What makes the death so poignant is that 
Dr, Rhee and his colleagues had been using 
every device to disadvantage the opposition, 
from intimidating voters in byelections and 
suppressing critical newspapers to misusing 
the national security law, The outlook for 
a fair election was dismal enough before 
Dr. Chough’s death; now that the case of 
the Democrats is hopeless, perhaps Dr. Rhee 
can afford to moderate his dictatorial tactics. 





Editorial Response to a Suggestion by 
Senator Hennings for a “War on 
Hunger” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
senior U.S. Senator from Missouri, the 
Honorable THomas HENnNINGS, has long 
been in the forefront of those in Con- 
gress who believe that our great abun- 
dance of food is a blessing enjoyed by 
America rather than the headache and 
curse sO many people associated with 
farm policy seem to regard it. ‘Senator 
HENNINGs is an advocate of the food-for- 
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peace proposal to use our abundance of 
food to help the less fortunate people of 
other countries to achieve a decent mini- 
mum diet. 

He has also always been one of the 
strongest supporters of the food-stamp 
plan for assuring a more adequate diet 
for the millions of our own citizens here 
in the United States who now are forced 
by economic necessity to live on less than 
a decent minimum diet. I appreciate 
the support Senator HENNINGS gave me 
in the long fight to have the food-stamp 
plan enacted last year after 5 years of 
effort. I know he joins me now in 
hoping that the President will finally 
agree to utilize the authority now pro- 
vided under the food-stamp law for put- 
ting the plan into operation. 

In the meantime, Mr. Speaker, I think 
there will be general interest in an edi- 
torial which recently appeared in the 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, discussing 
Senator HENNINGS’ views on food for 
peace, as follows: 

[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, Feb. 
8, 1960] 
THE War ON HUNGER 


Senator HENNINGS, of Missouri, produces 
some food facts. He points out that when 
all the wheat harvested last fall is finally 
totaled up, the United States “will find that 
it has produced just over a billion bushels.” 
He figures that 500 million bushels would be 
ample for the needs of the 170 million 
Americans. 

By way of contrast, says Senator HENNINGs, 
India’s entire food grain production (wheat, 
corn, millet, rice, etc.) will total about 273 
million bushels, And with these 273 million 
bushels India must try to feed 400 million 
persons. 

The’Missouri Senator was writing in favor 
of the food-for-peace bill which was pre- 
pared and introduced in Congress last year. 

In 1954, Congress came up with Public 
Law 480, under which we have managed to 
increase our distribution of surplus food in 
various parts of the world. We have cer- 
tainly helped India in that direction. 

We have managed to get around some of 
the complex problems involved in the war on 
hunger, such as problems of international 
trade, transportation, currency, and politics. 

We have gotten rid of some $7 billion 
worth of surplus food through surplus dis- 
posal programs which sell excess food for 
foreign currencies, barter food or strategic 
materials and donaté food to meet emer- 
gency needs. Even so, our surpluses mount. 
And humanity demands that the program be 
augmented. 

President Eisenhower has asked the world 
to join in an all-out “war on hunger.” 
There are some objections to the new food- 
for-peace bill, and these are admitted by 
Senator HENNINGs. For one thing it sets up 
a 10-year program “under which the United 
States would contract to supply surplus 
foods to hungry nations.” Many are not 
willing to face the prospect of surpluses on a 
permanent basis in American agriculture. 

But surely we will continue to have an 
abundance, though the cost of‘that abun- 
dance in storage, farm subsidies, etc., to the 
American taxpayer, in one of the fantastic 
postwar episodes and awaits courageous ap- 
proaches. 

The cold war has put tangles into the 
world trade problem. Certainly not the least 
valid reason for seeking peace in our time is 
the fact that world trade would be stimu- 
lated so that it would be possible to win a 
world war on hunger. 
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Real Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Adrian 
Daily Telegram of Adrian, Mich., in its 
editorial of February 8, 1960, comments 
on testimony which I submitted to the 
Senate Interior Committee in support of 
S. 2549, the Resources and Conservation 


Act of 1960. The last paragraph of this. 


editorial states the matter far more per- 
suasively and eloquently than I was able 
to do, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that this fine editorial on Sena- 
tor Murray’s bill be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REAL CONSERVATION 

Michigan’s junior Senator, Putir A. Hart, 
gave eloquent and persuasive testimony for 
wise management of the Nation’s natural re- 
sources in a recent appearance before a Sen- 
ate committee. It was considering a bill, 
which he supports, calling for a council of 
resources and conservation advisers in the 
White House and a parallel joint committee 
in Congress. 

These two bodies, Senator Hart pointed 
out, “will enable all sections of the country 
to have their developmental needs placed in 
national focus alongside those of all 
sections.” The bill, he said, “permits us 


sf 


of this know le? 
is a multiplicity of Federal, State, and local 
agencies operating in a spasmodic fashion 
with overlapping and sometimes with con- 
flicting purposes. 

Senator Harr emphasized particularly the 
need to preserve recreational resources, de- 
claring that with the Nation’s population 
growing so rapidly, recreational areas are 
taking on prime importance. Means of con- 
trolling stream pollution have been devised 
and are increasingly being applied; scientists 
are developing feasible ways to salvage brack- 
ish and saline water for drinking and other 
municipal purposes; there are hints of won- 
drous new potentials for power. But there 
are no known or foreseeable substitutes for 
hiking and camping, hunting and fishing, 
mountain climbing and skiing and these re- 
quire lands and waters reasonably close to 


expanding industrial areas. 


“At the very time when there are more 
and more people, and more of them than ever 
before wanting to refresh thémselves from 
the strains and fatigues of daily living,” said 
Senator Harr, “we are bulldozing miles of 
trees and meadows for highways and housing 
developments, we are building factories on 
our remajning shorelines, we are polluting 
our streams and our beaches.” 

We must have sites for new factories and 
for new towns and more highways essential. 
But factory lots cannot be used for picnics; 
polluted water destroys fishing, highway 
rights of way often spoil spots of natural 
beauty. Yet,.we can have all these essentials 
to a rapidly growing population, including 
recreational areas as well, by intelligent over- 
all planning. That is conservation at its 
best. And that is what the resources bill is 
aimed at getting. 
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Security Intelligence Leaks Harmful to 
U.S. Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
the following editorial and resolution: 
[From the Ledger Star, Feb. 11, 1960] 
Miuitary Report—Securiry INTELLIGENCE 
LEAKS HARMFUL TO U.S. SECURITY 


(By James Elliott) 


Norrotk.—One of the most touchy ques- 
tions in Washington these days involves the 
recent leak of testimony before a congres- 
sional committee of Central Intelligence 
Agency head, Allen W. Dulles. 

Already Senator EvERETT DIRKSEN of Illinois 
has suggested that a probe might be in order. 
And there have been accusations that presi- 
dential hopefuls are more interested in 
making headlines than headway. 

The controversy centers around a column 
written earlier this month by Joseph Alsop 
in which he related how Dulles had told the 
committee that Russia would have 35 inter- 
continental ballistic missiles in launchers by 
the end of June and between 140 and 200 
by mid-1961. 

Congressional and military circles in 
Washington are upset not only by the leak 
from the committee, but also by the fact that 
the information was made public. 

“This is one of the most serious things to 
happen here in a long time,” emphasized one 
responsible Pentagon officer. 

In the past, there have been a number of 
leaks from congressional committees. 
Heretofore, however, there have been few, if 
any, which have involved facts that clearly 
are a matter of security intelligence. 

Regrettably, a leak of this nature raises the 
question of trust imposed on a congres- 
sional committee. For if the men elected to 
these responsible positions evade that trust, 
many feel, they are not upholding the re- 
sponsibility that goes with the post they are 
holding. 

The press, too, must share a certain respon- 
sibility in matters like this, many agree. 

The whole question of security leaks very 
likely will be discussed by President Eisen- 
hower at his press conference today. He is 
known to be disturbed by the matter. 

The real tragedies of this particular leak, 
many feel, fall into two particular areas. In 
one, the trust one government agency has in 
another becomes jeopardized. Central In- 
telligence quite likely can be expected to be 
more guarded than ever even in closed-door 
sessions in the future. 

The other is that the information leaked 
gives an insight into CIA's operations. The 
enemy always knows what he’s doing. But 
when he finds out what information the Uni- 
ted States knows about him, he begins to 
learn more about where the United States 
is getting that information. 

And the cold recital of CIA’s information 
in a most sensitive area like ICBM capabil- 
ities undoubtedly will cast a deep shadow 
over that agency’s operations in the future. 
It could well be extremely deterimental to 
the security of the United States, 


VFW Nationa, Securtrry Commrrree—Der- 
PLORING THE PRACTICE OF LEAKING CLASSI- 
FIED INFORMATION TO THE PRESS AND PUBLIC 
Wuicn Has BEEN OBTAINED IN CONGRES- 
SIONAL HEARINGS 
Be it resolved by the VFW National Secure 

rity Committee meeting in Washington, D.C., 
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February 7, 1960, That we recommended to 
the VFW commander in chief that the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars deplores the practice 
of leaking strategic military information ob- 
tained in congressional hearings on military 
matters to the press and the public. 





A Plea for Political Integrity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 18,1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
on January 27 of this year, 84 “dinners 
with Ike” were held across the Nation. 
Fourteen of them were given fn the State 
of Arizona, one in each county, an ac- 
complishment of which no other State 
can boast. In addition to hearing the re- 
marks of our President and Vice Presi- 
dent and the other party dignitaries who 
appeared on the national scene, the par- 
ticipants in each of Arizona’s 14 dinners 
were able to hear the remarks of dis- 
tinguished members of the Republican 
Party of that State as they spoke follow- 
ing the closed television portion of the 
program. One of those speeches, de- 
livered by Mr. Denison Kitchel, at 
Morenci, Ariz., carried such a challenge 
to the voters and the candidates that I 
believe that colleagues of mine will find 
food for thought irehis remarks. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech entitled “A Plea for Political In- 
tegrity’”’ be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A PLEA FOR POLITICAL INTEGRITY 


(By Denison Kitchel, “dinner with Ike” pro- 
gram, Morenci, Ariz., January 27, 1960) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, to 
have such a fine gathering as this under the 
auspices of the Greenlee County Republican 
Committee, is, I hope, an indication of the 
dawn of a new era in Greenlee County poli- 
tics. To be frank with you, when I was 
first asked to come here and address a Re- 
publican meeting, I laughed at the idea. I 
suggested that since I knew both of the Re- 
publicans in Greenlee County, I might just 
call them on the telephone and let it go at 
that. 

When I was told that quite a gathering was 
anticipated, I began to wonder why I, a po- 
litical nobobdy, was being asked to go. I 
said to myself “With Goldwater speaking in 
Phoenix, Fannin in Tucson, and Rhodes in 
Yuma, why am I being sent to Morenci?” 
Then I looked at the Greenlee County regis- 
tration, almost 19 registered Democrats for 
each registered Republican, and, harking 
back to my college days, I thought I saw the 
answer to my question. 

Many, many years ago when I was in Yale, 
I had a roommate who was on the football 
squad. Like Hester of earlier times, he was 
very anxious to win his letter. But for 3 long 
years he warmed the bench and never got 
into a game. When we came to the last 
game of our senior year, the annual tilt with 
Harvard, it was his last chance. The day 
was a bad one for dear old Yale from the very 
start. Harvard scored one touchdown after 
another. Fred Jones, my roommate, sat on 


Fred. “Go on in, Jones,” he said, “you 
can’t possibly do any harm now.” 

Looking at that 19 to 1 registration, I 
thought maybe I had found the reason why 
I was being sent to Greenlee County. 

But seriously, I consider being here both 
a privilege and a challenge. I am convinced 
that if this great Republic of ours is to be 
preserved, it will come about only by over- 
coming such odds as these, by fighting un- 
remittingly against entrenched irresponsi- 
bility and grave political amorality. - 

In the few minutes I have in which to 
talk with you tonight, I want to ask you to 
join with me and with millions of others, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, in a cru- 
sade to restore integrity to American poli- 
tics. Somewhere along the road that in- 
tegrity which was the key to the founding 
of our Nation and which is so essential to 
its preservation has fallen by the wayside. 
By integrity I mean adherence to principle 
and rejection of expediency. In connection 
with this subject, it can best be described as 
political “guts”—the political “guts” to fight 
for a principle and the political “guts” to 
lose, if necessary, rather than to compromise 
with what is wrong. I am convinced in my 
own mind that the American people will 
choose political integrity as the best means 
of self-government whenever they are given 
the opportunity to make that coice—unfor- 
tunately, in these days of political amorality, 
of “me-tooism,” they seldom get that chance. 

It is my guess that most of you would 
classify yourselves as conservatives. But it 
would also be my guess that many of you are 
not quite sure what a conservative is—except 
that a conservative is usually against what 
is going on in government these days. Fur- 
ther, I would guess that some of you are even 
a bit ashamed of being a conservative. 

For some strange reason, the word “con- 
servative” has come, in the minds of many, 
to have derogatory connotations. (A con- 
servative is said to be a reactionary, a per- 
son who resists change unreasonably, a self- 
ish person who has no interest in the well- 
fare of his fellow men. These are utterly 
false assertions. The true conservative is 
one who seeks to conserve those institutions 
and principles which, on the basis of knowl- 
edge and experience, he has found to be 
good. The true conservative is not opposed 
to change. On the contrary, he welcomes 
constructive and well-considered change 
which makes even more effective and more 
desirable those things which the tests of 
time have proved to be fundamentally sound, 
The conservative is not willing to exchange 
a pig-in-a-poke or a pie-in-the-sky for 
something of known value. He is not willing 
to throw away his heritage for the sake of 
political power. 

Of the two words which are nowadays so 
constantly used as opposites, i.e., the words 
conservative and liberai, the latter is prob- 
ably the more misleading of the two. In 
fact, the word liberal as used today is a 
complete misnomer. Originally, the word 
was applied to one who was particularly 
zealous of individual liberty, one who re- 
sisted to the utmost the encroachment of 
government on personal freedom. Today, it 
is the conservative who occupies that role— 
he is convinced that the principle of maxi- 
mum freedom of the individual and mini- 
mum interference by government is one 
which has stood the test of Time and which 
must be conserved. The liberal of today 
stands for just the opposite. He is con- 
cerned with the governing of all forms of in- 
dividual endeavor and conduct by some sort 
of self-appointed group, of which he is a 
member, having a special aptitude for de- 
termining what is best for everyone else. 
He is only liberal in the sense that he gives 
freely of what is not his. This he does 
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the bench in utter gloom. It was the last 
_minute of play and the score was Harvard 
60, Yale 0. The coach suddenly turned to 
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through the media of high taxation and 
profligate governmental expenditure. Wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, socialism in the guise 
of the welfare state is his goal. 

So the first thing of which I would per- 
suade you tonight is that if you have the be- 
liefs of a true conservative, if you feel, as I 
do, that the things of proven value to this 
Nation, such as individual freedom, econ- 
omy in government, self-reliance and human 
dignity, should be conserved, then be proud 
of those beliefs and shout them from the 
housetops. Be an active, effective, affirma- 
tive conservative—not one who sits meekly 
by and criticizes, who does nothing overt 
to conserve the principles and institutions in 
which he believes. 

There is no doubt that the conservative 
is constantly placed on the defensive by the 
so-called liberal. The liberal promises 
everything in the name of humanity and 
the general good. This is the trick of 
his trade. He is careless with the truth. He 
seeks ever to sway people by appealing to 
their self-interest. Therefore, to be active, 
to be effective and to be affirmative, the 
conservative must, first, know clearly what 
it is he believes in and cherishes and, sec- 
ondiy, find ways to express those beliefs 
simply and persuasively. In this connection 
I suggest to you the necessity for study. I 
can tell you from my own experience in re- 
cent years that you will find great pleasure 
and interest in going back and learning 
again what you may have learned as a 
youngster, but have since forgotten. What 
will surprise you most of all, I think, will be 
to. find that there is nothing new at all in 
these schemes of the so-called liberals. 
Social security, unemployment compensa- 
tion, Government subsidies, socialized medi- 
cine, farm price supports, pump priming— 
you will find them all, in some form or other, 
in various stages of the history of civiliza- 
tion and invariably playing an active part 
in the ultimate downfall of the society 
which succumbed to them. You can go 
back to Aristotle, Plato, Gibbons, Hobbes, 
Locke, Burke, Haimilton, Madison, Adam 
Smith, and many others for this purpose. 
Or, if you choose, there are some able con- 
temporary writers in this field, such as 
Chamberlin, Hazlitt, Von’ Mises, Kirk, Burn- 
ham, and Buckley. In this latter connec- 
tion, you will be amazed to see how much 
fine material is being produced today in ex- 
planation of the conservative viewpoint. At 
any rate, I can promise you a fascinating 
and entertaining experience if you will 
undertake some study of this sort. And I 
cannot emphasize enough the thought that 
if we intend to do something to stem the 
tide—and God knows we must—we must 
know what we are talking about and become 
articulate in the trpth. 

Well—to all this high-sounding talk you 
may be saying to yourself “Why should I 
concern myself with all this? Politics is 
not my business and, besides, here in Green- 
lee County the voice of a conservative is 
about as effective as a drop in the ocean.” 
Don’t say that. Don’t take that defeatist 
attitude. Politics is the business of every 
citizen. Every one of us who loves his 
country has a duty to himself and to his 
children to engage in politics, I don’t mean 
by that that each of us must go out and 
run for public office or run around making 
speeches. I mean merely that we should 
talk politics, talk to our friends, talk to our 
neighbors—put across in every little way we 
can the ideas in which we believe. We 
should do party work designed to inform the 
voters and get out the vote. When possible 
we should make financial contributions. 

I don’t care whether the registration shows 
19 Democrats for every Republican or 100 
Democrats for every Republican. The party 
labels don’t mean anything any more. The 
two-party system in this country has become 
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a farce. The two major political parties 
stand for just about the same things. Both 
have shelved integrity and chosen, in greater 
or lesser degree, to seek votes at any cost, 
The result, in effect, is a one-party system 
under two meaningless labels. This sad sit- 
uation can never be remedied until there is 
a return to political integrity by at least one 
party, by the citizens who support that party, 
and by the candidates who seek to represent 
it in public office. 

I submit to you that if you are a true 
conservative, and if you demand political 
integrity of yourself and of your public offi- 
cials, the time has come for you to mold 
a political party in the image of your beliefs 
and standards. And I submit to you that 
the Republican Party is the one which offers 
to you the best chances of success in such 
@ project. At least, here in Arizona we have 
the makings of a party of which every true 
conservative, every believer in political in- 
tegrity, can be justly proud. 

Before each one of you is a copy of the 
1958 platform of the Arizona Republican 
Party. When you go home tonight, I urge 
you to read it. It is a revolutionary plat- 
form. It does not attempt to promise every- 
thing to everybody, like most platforms do. 
In fact, it doesn’t promise anything to any- 
body. Instead, in brief and clear language, 
it states the fundamental principles for 
which the party and its candidates stand. 
And it was men like Barry Goldwater, Paul 
Fannin, and John Rhodes, men with politi- 
cal guts, who, pledged to this revolutionary 
platform, persuaded the voters of Arizona, 
predominantly Democrat by registration, to 
elect them to public office. 

I am convinced that what has been ac- 
complished by conservatives in Arizona 
through this forthright approach can be ac- 
complished with equal success nationally. 
There is nothing peculiar about the Arizona 
voter. With the tremendous influx of popu- 
lation from all sections of the.country, it is 
obvious that Arizona voters are perhaps the 
most accurate cross section of voting 
America to be found anywhere. And that 
cross section, faced with a clear-cut choice 
between the political integrity of conserva- 
tism and the appeal to self-interest of so- 
called liberalism, gave a clear-cut answer. 
I'am convinced that the same answer would 
be given nationally if the American voter 
could be offered that same clear-cut choice. 

With the retirement of President Eisen- 
hower from the political scene the element 
of immense personal popularity will be ab- 
sent from the forthcoming presidential elec- 
tion. The chances of winning an election 
with conservative overtones through “me- 
tooism” and general pettifogging of the 
issues—to be perfectly blunt about it, 
through modern Republicanism—will thus, 
in my opinion, be virtually eliminated. 

Now has come the time when conservatism 
in any true sense of the world can only sur- 
vive by a return of political integrity. Now 
has come the time when peoplé who have a 
vital community of interest in less wasteful 
government, in better schools supported and 
controlled locally, in economic freedom, in 
the right to work, in individual liberty, in 
equality of opportunity, in all of the great 
principles upon which this Nation was 
founded and has prospered, must work ac- 
tively and intelligently for the conservation 
of those principles. 

Our best chance is to make the Republican 
Party our vehicle in this crusade and to 
mold the Republican Party in’ the image of 
the political integrity for which we stand. 
To this end we must require of ourselves and 
of those who seek to represent us in public 
office faithful adherence to the precept voiced 
by Shakespeare: 


“This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
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Nationwide Interest Is Mounting for the 
Enactment of an Adequate and Deserv- 
ing Pension for the Veterans of World 
War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
veteran of the First World War has been 
accurately described as the forgotten 
veteran, because it is nearly 42 years 
since Armistice Day 1918, heralding the 
end of what was termed “a war to end 
all wars,” and yet the veteran of that 
bloody conflict continues to be subjected 
to inequitable treatment in the field of 
veterans’ pensions. 

Instead of being accorded proper 
treatment, the World War I veteran has 
been sandwiched in with the veterans of 
other wars under the veterans’ benefits 
program. The khaki-clad American 
doughboy of 1917-18 never received so- 
called fringe benefits awarded to those 
who served their country in later con- 
flicts. The result is that the World War 
I veteran has. been the victim of gross 
discrimination. 

In order to correct the glaring inequi- 
ties they have suffered, World War I 
veterans have begun a drive to garner 
support for a World War I pension bill, 
several of which are pending before the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

I am proud to be the sponsor of H.R. 
10130 which is a revised version of my 
bill, H.R. 1181, which, despite nation- 
wide support last year, failed to be con- 
sidered by Congress. H.R. 10130 is a 
companion to the Lane bill, H.R. 9336, 
which has been selected this year by 
World War I veterans in their efforts to 
secure approval of a World War I pen- 
sion bill. 

It is a pleasure to join in the drive 
launched by World War I veterans 
throughout the Nation to develop sup- 
port for H.R. 9336. Although I have 
similar bills pending, my sole concern is 
to aid in securing passage of a World 
War I pension biil and, therefore, I have 
no pride of authorship. 

It is my sincere hope that World War 
I veterans will be encouraged in their 
effort to emphasize to Congress the need 
for approval of World War I pension le 
islation. : 


As an example of the enthusiasm being 
generated for H.R. 9336, I am pleased to 
include in my remarks at this point the 
following resolution adopted February 8, 
1960 by American Legion Post No. 231, 
Tyrone, Pa., one of the large and active 
posts in the central Pennsylvania area. 
The resolution follows: 

PENSION RESOLUTION 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this ses- 
sion that, meeting in regular session as of 
Monday, February 8, 1960, 8 p.m., we place 
ourselves on record as favoring the enact- 
ment by Congress of H.R. 9336 which, among 
other things, favors a pension for those of 
the First World War; and be it further 
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and placed upon the floor of the House so 
the Members may vote upon it; and be it 
further lb 
Resolved, That we ask our Congressional 
Representatives, Messrs. VAN ZANDT, CLARK, 
and Scort to favor, by their vote, enactment 
of H.R. 9336; and, moreover, be it 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Department of the Ameri- 
can Legion of Pennsylvania and the national 
commander of the American Legion, the De- 
partment located in Harrisburg, Pa., National 
at Indianapolis, Ind. . 
Warren E. Gevz, Sr., 
- Commander, 
Attest: 
Forrest M, Lucas, Jr., 
Adjutant. 





Defense Procurement Expenditures 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, Gen. Robert E. Wood, former chair- 
man of the board of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., appeared before the Joint Economic 
Committee during the hearings on “Im- 
pact of Defense Procurement on the 
Economy.” Because of his former con- 
nections, namely: Director of Panama 
Railway and chief quartermaster gen- 
eral of the Army in construction of the 
Panama Canal; acting quartermaster 
general, U.S. Army, during World War I; 
consultant, World War II, to Chief of 
the Air Force, General Arnold, on ques- 
tions of procurement and supply; mem- 
ber, Task Force on National Security Or- 
ganization, first Hoover Commission; 
chairman, Task Force on Use and Dis- 
posal of Surplus Property, second Hoo- 
ver Commission; member, Committee on 
Business Organization of the Department 
of Defense, second Hoover Commission, 
I value his views on the matter of inte- 
gration of supply systems by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The Washington Star on February 14 
carried a portion of General Wood’s 
statement and I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to call it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

Watcupnoc Rrequirep 

It is evident from the lack of enthusiasm 
at the Pentagon over proposals for consoli- 
dating procurement and supply services that 
something more than authority to eliminate 
duplication and other waste is necessary to 
get results. Recent hearings before a Joint 
Economic Committee subcommittee revealed 
that progress has been very slow in carrying 
out recommendations of Congress and of the 
Hoover Commission. There is a good deal of 
merit, therefore, in the suggestion that the 
joint subcommittee on defense procurement 
be made a “watchdog” group, ready to prod 
the armed services if they continue to lag in 
logistical teamwork, 
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Retired Gen. Robert E. Wood, board chair- 
man of Sears, Roebuck & Co., was one of 
several Hoover “task force” members who 
testified. at the hearings in favor of the 
standby plan. Several subcommittee mem- 
bers have expressed )interest in the idea. 
Here is an opportunity for Congress to follow 
through on an economy program that prom- 
ises substantial defense savings without any 
reduction of military strength. 





Interest Ceiling Has Opposite Effect 
From What Was Desired 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that, in recent times, U.S. money 
policy has been the focal point for dis- 
cussion—in fact, has become a real issue. 

What we need, of course, are the facts, 
not fiction, on the situation. 

Repeatedly, President Eisenhower has 
urged the lifting of the 44%4-percent in- 
terest rate on long-term issues of bonds. 
The Congress, I believe, should give 
early, sympathetic consideration to these 
recommendations of the President. 

Why? 

Because at the 44%4-percent level, it is 
difficult to sell the long-term securities— 
particularly in view of the tremendous 
competition for the available money on 
the market. 

According to experts, also, the net ef- 
fect—despite statements, perhaps politi- 
cally motivated, to the contrary—a 414- 
percent ceiling actually costs Uncle Sam 
more, rather than less, in borrowing 
money to meet financially obligations. 

Why? 

In 1960, it is estimated that the Treas- 
ury will need to borrow $80 billion, If 
forced to purchase the money on short- 
term securities, at interest rates up to 
5% percent, the costs to the American 
taxpayers may be substantially higher— 
than if there were a moderate increase 
in the 4% ceiling on longer-term bor- 
rowing 


Until now, there has been too much 
heat, and too little light shed, on this 
vital issue. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished a constructive editorial simplify- 
ing the factors involved in this interest 
rate controversy. 

Refiecting a situation that needs 
clarification, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article from the Milwaukee 
Journal printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTEREST CEILING Has Opposrre EFrrect 
From Wuat Is Desirep 

An argument that seems to have got 
twisted around quite backward is the one 
between the Eisenhower administration and 
Congress over the 42-year-old legal ceiling of 
4%, percent on interest rates at which long- 
term securities, 5 years or more, may be 
issued. 

In refusing, so far, to lift the artificial 
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ceiling, Congress strikes what it hopes is a 
popular pose, defending the people from 
soaring interest rates and accusing the ad- 
ministration of wanting to make tight 


money even tighter. Actually, Congress 
seems to be effecting just what it professes 
to oppose. 


In such a respected Bible of economic 
thought as Barron’s Financial Weekly, the 
conclusion is that the ceiling on long-term 
rates has merely pushed short-term rates 
through the roof. Since long-term issues 
won't sell at 4% percent today, the Treasury 
has been forced to borrow an additional $36 
billion using short-term securities, at rates 
up to 5% percent, in order to get the money 
at all. And $80 billion more refinancing 
must be done this year. 

Much of the money thus invested, says 
Barron's, has been in lieu of corporate bank 
deposits or has been withdrawn from sav- 
ings banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions. What Congress has really achieved, 
therefore, is to reduce bank liquidity and 
thus, by its own action, make tight money 
tighter. It also has hurt housing prospects 
by reducing the supply of home financing. 

To be sure, with the ceiling off, the Treas- 
ury would need to be cautious not to get 
stuck with too much long-term debt paying 
high rates at some future time when the 
money market is looser again. But that 
should be fairly elementary in debt manage- 
ment, and certainly the kind of safeguard 
Congress imposes is all too amateurish. 

Actually, in his repeated, urgent pleas for 
repeal, the President is not seeking author- 
ity to increase the total of Federal debt. 
Rather he is asking for ac to manage 
the debt more soundly, perhaps even saving 
some interest. Excessive borrowing in the 
short end of the market, as he says, is ex- 
pensive and inefficient. 

He is too polite to say to Congress in so 
many words that its stubborn stand is a silly 
affair. But Barron’s says it, and it seems 
to fit. 





A Potential Poet Laureate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 





Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 


Saturday evening, February 13, 1960, the 
New York State Democratic Committee 
tendered a dinner at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York City. Democratic presi- 
dential contender, Senator Jack KEN- 
NEDY, Pleased the gathering with his 
humor and his message criticizing the 
present administration in its handling 
of our defenses and our economy was 
enthusiastically received. Gov. Robert 
Meyner, former Gov. Averell Harriman, 
Mayor Robert Wagner, New York State 
Comptroller Arthur Levitt, Michael 
Prendergast, chairman of the New York 
State Democratic Committee, and Car- 
mine G. DeSapio, national Democratic 
committeeman and potential poet lau- 
reate, contributed to the oratorical eve- 
ning. The speech of Carmine DeSapio 
captured the spirit of the crowd and re- 
flected their sentiments. This speech 
displayed the poetic talents of the re- 
markable Carmine DeSapio. I suspect 
that a reading of the speech will give 
Democrats as much pleasure as it will 
give Republicans displeasure. In any 
event, I am sure that impartial readers 
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will find delight in this parody of a 
popular Christmas poem, which Carmine 
DeSapio authored. 

His speech and poem follow: 

My good friends, my fellow Democrats, this 
is an inspiring demonstration of our party’s 
strength, our party’s unity, and our party's 
determination to elect a Democratic Presi- 
dent next November. 

It is a very moving experience for me— 
as I am sure it must be for all of you—to 
witness and participate in the friendship and 
good will which are manifest here tonight. 

And, underlying the gaiety and the cama- 
raderie with which we gather, is the strong 
bond of common dedication which we share. 

Governor Meyner and Senator KENNepDY, 
distinguished and informed, will spell out, I 
am sure, the issues which confront the peo- 
ple in the forthcoming election. I would, 
therefore, like to take advantage of the warm 
spirit prevailing, and satisfy a yearning I 
have long nurtured. Here is what I mean— 
with profound apologies to Clement Clarke 
Moore: 

"Twas mid-July and all through Chicago 

Not a delegate was stirring; on thought an 
embargo. 

The weather was warm; the Republicans 
cool, . 

They had it all set the people to fool. 

They had it worked out with effort and care 

From the American voters the White House 





to snare, 

With wit and with whimsy and slogans 
galore, 

Everything was settled: Bring Dick to the 
fore. 


They sang of peace and prosperity, too, 

And scoffed at the chaos which “brinkism” 
grew. 

Derided the danger of our missiles lag; 

With truth and with fact played hilarious 
tag. 

The high cost of living just didn’t exist 

And the farmers’ dilemma lightly dismissed. 

An unbalanced budget and taxes sky high? 

Let Madison Avenue give it a try. 

The moment grew near and a hush filled the 
hall— 

Dick Nixon was ready to heed the great 

call. : 

Thruston, 

dear, 

You scuttled Rocky and the road is all clear; 

Delivered the nomination on a platter of 
gold 

And taken me into your hallowed fold. 

For this I promise continued control 

Of our Nation’s resources and our party's 
soul, 

I'll wage a campaign that’s hard and tough 

As only Dick Nrxon can really get rough. 

I'll smear and slander; vilify; attack, 

For of guts and spirit I sure have no lack. 

I'll take them on—whomever they name 

And brother you’ just watch me defame. 

Hear, Thruston, Dirksen, and Dewey so 
strong, 

With me at the helm you'll never go wrong. 

But, alas, my friends, their plans went 
astray 

"Cause a Democrat won on election day. 


Hear, Dirksen, and Dewey so 





Arizona: Thriving Oasis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 
is always a thrilling experience to dis- 
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cover that people, other than one’s self 
and one’s neighbors, share the confi- 
dence and pride that are ours in the 
State of Arizona. Just a short while 
ago it was my pleasure to have inserted 
in the Recorp an article appearing in 
Newsweek magazine; and today, only a 
few days after the 48th birthday of Ari- 
zona as a State, which was February 14, 
I discover that another outstanding 
periodical is paying tribute to the 
healthy, rapid, and successful growth of 
Arizona. I wish it were possible to have 
the Recorp display the outstanding 
coior pictures that accompany this arti- 
cle; but, in their absence, I am certain 
that the words will convey the full 
meaning of the story. So I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article entitled 
“Arizona: Thriving Oasis,” appearing in 
Time magazine, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

‘There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARIZONA: THRIVING OaSIS—ENERGY FILLS THE 
OPEN SPACES 

“The region is altogether valueless. After 
entering it, there is nothing to do but 
leave.” (Report to Congress, 1858.) 

Heading eastward over the Arizona desert, 
high-flying transport pilots can pick up the 
urban glow of Phoenix from 70 miles out, as 
the city lies like a blue-white solitaire upon 
limitless black velvet. Though Phoenix ex- 
panded its limits from 17.1 square miles in 
1950 to its present 110-square-mile area to 
make room for a tripled population (373,- 
000), it remains no#more than a brightly lit 
patch upon a landscape characterized by 
vastness. 

Today Phoenix is leading Arizona into a 
boom which, if measured by statistics, sky- 
line and traffic, seems much like the growth 
pattern that created such major cities as 
Detroit and sprawling Los Angeles. In fact 
the boom takes on a difference in quality 
and character from the backdrop of open 
land, air and sky that once made up the 
wildest Old West. 

GUNS AND WATER 

From the Grand Canyon in the north, 
where the Colorado River cuts the most spec- 
tacular incision anywhere in earth’s sur- 
face, the Arizona landscape sweeps eastward 
to the gaudy Painted Desert, takes in the 
stone trees of Petrified Forest, the cinder 
mountains piled up by a geological era of 


active volcanoes. Southward lies the butte- ° 


strewn sands where Apache Chief Geronimo 
waged, the last Indian wars upon whites, the 
rich, old copper mines producing one-half 
of U.S. needs, such legendary towns as 
Tombstone, where gunslingers Wyatt Earp 
& Co. built the legends that feed today’s 
TV. Along the Mexican border, the ram- 
bling ranches still raise cattle, which for the 
first time in 1953 outnumbered the State's 
people population. 

As Phoenix and Tucson (population 182,- 
500) reach out into the open spaces with 
acres of factories, airports, suburbs, housing 
devolpments and tourist havens, the open 
spaces give back an atmosphere that makes 
this a boom with a difference. Uniquely, the 
movers and shakers share a sense of self-suf- 
ficiency (though they live at the mercy of 
transcontinental railroads and highways), of 
well-being (though summer temperatures 
rise to 120° in the shade), of boundless con- 
fidence that if the desert can be turned into 
a thriving oasis nothing in the world is im- 
possible (though they are stili pressed by the 
desert’s ancient problem: water). 

COOL MONUMENT 


Tt was mastery of the water problem that 
first made Arizona a place to live instead of 
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a place to leave. In 1867 an Indiam fighter 
mamed Jack Swilling began to investigate 
the ruins of some ancient canals (believed to 
have been built in the 10th century by the 
Hohokam people), Swilling decided to set 
up an irrigation company, succeeded in start- 
ing a new town. One literate resident pro- 
posed that they call their town Phoenix be- 
cause, he said, “they would raise a new civili- 
zation upon the ruins of the old.” The new 
civilization did not win a real chance of 
success until after President Theodore Roose- 
velt pushed through his Reclamation Act of 
1902. His first major project: Roosevelt 
Dam, northeast of Phoenix, which backed up 
enough water to support a citrus and truck- 
garden industry in Phoenix’ sun-drenched 
Salt River Valley. 

Phoenix cherishes another unique monu- 
ment to desert progress’ the downtown Fox 
Theater, in 1931 the first building in town to 
install an air-conditioning system. As me- 
chanical air conditioners became cheaper, 
they eventually became a necessity for every 
business, standard equipment in homes. 
This simple piece of technology, now in- 
stalled in automobiles, made the desert en- 
durable year round, made the vast reaches 
of Arizona a promising center for easy living. 


RICH AND MANY 


Hungry men tend to start most migrations, 
but the new westward stream, especially to 
the resort area just east of Phoenix, was 
started in the thirties by rich men. Among 
them: Cleveland Inventor John C. Lincoln, 
who built the now-famous Camelback Inn 
on the lower slopes of Camelback Mountain; 
Chicago Chewing Gum Magnate William 
Wrigley, who founded the fabulous Arizona 
Biltmore and started a golf course colony 
nearby; International Harvester Heir Fowler 
McCormick, who: went a little farther east 
into Paradise Valley to start what is now 
the richest winter residential area in the 
State. 

It took World War I, with its influx of 
dispersed war plants and military bases, to 
give thousands of nonmillionaires an in- 
curable taste ‘for desert living. By some 
estimates, half of the Army Air Corps pilots 
trained at Williams and Luke Airbases 
worked their way back to the Phoenix area 
after the war. Companies, too, returned. 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., which modified 
patrol bombers htere during the war, mi- 
grated back to produce missile components, 
Hughes Aircraft Co. set up Falcon missile 
production at Tucson. Word of the easy life 
spread through family and community grape- 
vines. Chicago’s Paul V. Galvin, then presi- 
dent of Motorola, Inc., cagily realized that 
Phoenix would be a good place for luring 
the scientists and needed to pio- 
neer the electronic age’s trausistor produc- 
tion, founded an industry that is still dou- 
bling and redoubling production and em- 
ployment. 

Today 16 major firms, mainly in 
electronics, have built plants in the Phoenix 
area; the State’s total manufacturing in- 
come rose 12 percent last year, to $550 mil- 
lion. Attracting still more industry is a 
basic fact of the labor market—the cheaper, 
easier living lures some 2,500 migrants into 
Phoenix each month; keeps pay scales 10 to 
25 percent below the average of older indus- 
trial areas. 

BOOM AND BUILD 

The tourist trade grew faster than fac- 
tories. At least 6 million people now tour 
Arizona each year, inspire gaudier and 
gaudier strips of motels and roadside restau- 
rants on roads leading out of Tucson and 
Phoenix. The unchallenged center of tourist 
trade has risen just across the irrigation 
ditch from the Paradise Valley area, where 
the early-bird millionaires first set the style 
for desert life and leisure. Its name, Scotts- 
dale, which as recently as 1949 was a sleepy 
farm town of 1,700. It has now become the 
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Se ees of about 

Desperately hanging on to its best 
fourtet ture, Seottetale, billing itself as “The 
West’s Most Western Town,” last week held 


West, a place of fabulously expensive water- 
ing spots (suites up to $120 a day) and chichi 
stores, such as a custom perfume shop, which 


oe @ unique aroma for each lady 
ey put new 


National, which had only 15,000 deposi- 
and $8 million in deposits when Bim- 
took over in 1933, today has 350,000 de- 
positors (total population: 1.3 million) and 
$567 million in deposits. 

Another result of the openhanded type of 
leadership was a new crop of young million- 
aires. Samples: 

David Murdock, 36, ex-riveter who arrived 


pool for $11,600. Long’s Maryvale develop- 
ment in northwest Phoenix now holds 11,000 
new homes, a bigger population than Yuma, 
plus a shopping city, will soon include a 
hospital and golf course. 

Lee Ackerman, 39, Missouri-born ex-pilot, 
who got a cub reporter's job on the Arizona 
Republic in 1946, started an advertising 
agency, then an investment company to take 
advantage of tie fantastic boom in land 
values across the State, now also owns a 
savings and loan association. Democrat 
Ackerman intends to run for Governor this 


year. , 
The new Arizonans set a dizzy pace in 

Phoenix’s business life. At a cocktail 

14 months ago, builder Murdock told friends 

about the 20-story office building he wanted 

to put up, said idly, “I wish I had a bank 


in my building.” The idea struck some 
listener’s fancy, started serious talk, and 30 
minutes later the cocktail-party group had 
pledged $960,000 toward the new bank. To- 


day, the handsome, blue porcelain Guaranty ~ 


Bank Building is just about complete, and 
the new bank, actually capitalized at an un- 
usually high $2,750,000, will open with the 
building next month. 


VOTES AND HOPES 


The yeasty growth penetrated Arizona pol- 
itics, once 3 to 1 registered Democratic (be- 
cause Arizona’s first settlers mostly came 
from the South). US. Senator Cart Hay- 
DEN, 82, has been in Congress since Arizona 
became a State in 1912. Tucson's STEWART 
UpALL, 40, an able liberal Democrat, who 
benefits from a _ well-respected political 
name, preserves his party’s label in the part- 
Mormon Second jonal District, 
which all the State outside 
Phoenix. But the Democratic grip began 
to slip in Phoenix in 1949. 

Ideological leader of the new Republican 
group was popular department store owner, 
Barry GoLpwarTer, a 40-year-old in 1949 when 
he led a good government reform slate to 
take over a rickety Phoenix city government. 
Three years later he upset Senate Majority 
Leader Ernest McFarland in a Senate race, 
beat him again in 1958. Kansas-born JoHNn 
Ruopes, who learned about Phoenix as a 
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World War II pilot, became in 1952 the first 
Republican to win an Arizona seat in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. By 1958, Re- 
publican Paul Fannin, backed such 
businesslike young Republicans as Dave Mur- 
dock, took over the governorship. 

The hard-driving young leaders have 
rushed Phoenix and Arizona into a glit- 
tering new era, but they well know that they 
have not licked all its serious problems. 
For one thing, the sense of unlimited ex- 
pansion space is deceptive: the United States 
and the State government own an amazing 
86 percent of it. In the limited area left, 
fast and loose land speculators have driven 
up prices; some desolate North Arizona acres 
shot up from $150 to $1,000 in the last year. 

Such prices might make sense if the State 
had water enough to turn its acres of desert 
into residential lots of sunshine. But the 
Phoenix area alone is already using more 
water than its reservoirs collect, has to mine 
1,300,000 acre feet of water annually out of 
its lowered underground water table. 
Though the new residential areas use only 
one-third as much water as the crops they 
replace, the further spread of homes into 
the desert will leave a water problem that 
can be solved only by wresting more of the 
Colorado River away from California (which 
also has a water problem) or by man’s long- 
term dream of making fresh water out of 
the sea. 

Making no litle plans, Phoenix’s movers 
and shakers count on atomic energy to pro- 
vide some day the vast power needed to 
oe Salty Pacific seawater fresh into the 

esert. 


The Federal Retiree Health Benefit 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp the following resolution which was 
adopted by the Detroit Ghapter 89, Na- 
tional Association of Retired Civil Em- 
ployees, on the Federal retiree health 
benefit program: 

FEDERAL RETIREE HEALTH BENEFIT 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Congress has voted to estab- 
lish a system of prepaid health benefits for 
Federal employees on & payroll deduction 
basis with a substantial Federal Govern- 
ment contribution to the cost; and 

Whereas the new program provides bene- 
fits for retirees who retire subsequent to the 
first effective date of coverage but makes no 
provision for retirees who retired prior to 
such first effective date; and 

Whereas this omission appears to be dis- 
criminatory and should be corrected; and 

Whereas the practice among other large 
employers is increasingly tending toward 
making available to retirees the same. group 
health benefits at the same group rates 
charged for active employees; and 

Whereas it is in the public interest to pro- 
vide for the health care of our older citizens 
through prepayment and at a rate they can 
afford to pay out of their limited resources: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the NARCE hereby directs 
its officers and representatives through all 
appropriate means to promote the passage of 
Federal legislation which will make avail- 
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able to all eligible Federal retirees the same 
health benefits which will soon be available 
to future retirees under S. 2162 and at the 
same rates. 


Can We Do Business With Khrushchev? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Soviet 
Union appears anxious to resume trade 
with the United States, but not without 
@ price. Chairman Khrushchev has 
forecast that trade between the two 
countries may rise from $21 million in 
1958 to $3 billion, although it would be 
difficult to find many in the United 
States to agree with him. A shrewd 
analysis of what such trade would mean 
in terms of the Battle Act of 1951, and 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act, 
governing the export of strategic ma- 
terials, in the Reporter magazine for 
January 7, 1960, reveals what political 
rather than economic motives are the 
driving force behind Khrushchev’s ef- 
forts at restoring United States-Russian 
trade. Trade may well come in this vol- 
ume and be very welcome but we must 
understand clearly all the elements in- 
volved so that our public policy may re- 
fiect the situation accurately. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
for the consideration of Members of the 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How Mvucu Business Can We Do WITH THE 
RUSSIANS? 
(Howard 8S. Piquet and Leon M. Herman) 

According to Premier Khrushchey, trade 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States “over the next few years” may shoot 
up from the 1958 figure of $21 million to as 
much as $3 billion. Most competent Ameri- 
can experts, on the other hand, take a dim 
view of this rosy prospect. 

Notwithstanding a substantial increase in 
U.S. exports to the Soviet Union during the 
first 9 months of 1959, exceeding somewhat 
the total for all of 1958, United States-Soviet 
trade is and always has been very small rel- 
ative to the total trade of either country. 
In 1940 the Soviet Union accounted for only 
1 percent of the total foreign trade of the 
United States. By 1947, after the termina- 
tion of lend-lease, it fell back to the same 
level. With the introduction of U.S. export 
controls in March 1948, shipments to the So- 
viet Union came to an almost complete halt 
and continued to hover below $1 million an- 
nually for 6 years. 

Exports have risen slightly since 1956 but 
still remain small. In 1958 they totaled only 
$3.5 million whereas our imports from the 
Soviet Union amounted to $17.5 million. Ex- 
ports and imports together are infinitesimal 
compared with the total foreign trade of 
the United States, which amounts to $29 
billion, The United States now exports to 
the Soviet Union about as much as it ex- 
ports to Barbados and imports about as much 
as it imports from Afghanistan. 

To the Soviet Union, foreign trade serves 
primarily as a means of coordinating the 
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various national economies of the Commu- 
nist bloc. Three-fourths of its $8 billion an- 
nual total of foreign trade—divided about 
evenly between exports and imports—in- 
volves the other Communist countries, 
headed by East Germany and Red China. 
Soviet trade with non-Communist countries 
also virtually balances out, with exports and 
imports each valued at $1.2 billion. The 
total volume of Soviet trade with non-Com- 
munist nations is roughly comparable to 
that of Switzerland. From all non-Commu- 
nist Europe, Soviet imports in 1958 amounted 
to only $600 million. 
POLICY AND FACTS 


As Khrushchev sees it, only the artificial 
barriers erected by the United States since 
1948 prevent an almost limitless expansion 
of Soviet-American trade. The Battle Act, 
enacted in 1951, prohibited U.S. foreign aid 
to countries that export strategic mate- 
rials to Communist nations; and the Trade- 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 withdrew 
unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment from all products imported from the 
Soviet Union. Under the Johnson Act of 
1934, private long-term credits may not be 
extended to countries that are in default to 
the United States, and the failure of the So- 
viet Union to settle its lend-lease accounts 
automatically places it in this category. 

But even if all these legislative barriers 
were eliminated, it is far from likely that 
Soviet-American trade would thereupon im- 
mediately begin to flourish. 

At. best, trade between a free-enterprise 
economy and a state-controlled economy is 
beset by many difficulties. Under a state- 


‘controlled system, foreign trade is inevitably 


tailored to meet the requirements of an all- 
pervasive economic plan. External pur- 
chases are limited mostly to goods necessary 
to break domestic bottlenecks and to en- 
hance self-sufficiency. Such trade therefore 
tends to be sporadic and unpredictable. 

By the same token, buyers in the United 
States can have no assurance that there 
will be a continuous supply of needed im- 
ports, or that they will be free from the 
hazard of periodic flooding in a particular 
market. If the Soviet planners discover an 
unforeseen need for foreign exchange to pur- 
chase some capital equipment, they may 
flood the market with, say, tin or crude oil, 
regardless of cost and price. 

To the British market, for example, the 
Soviets sent only 500 tons of tin in 1956, 
then suddenly raised it to 8,700 tons in 1957. 
France received 80,000 tons of diesel oil in 
1957 from the Soviet Union; the next year it 
got 263,000 tons, three times as much. 

When the Soviet Union has been faced by 
the need to score a point in the political 
arena, it has not always been meticulous in 
fulfilling its contractual obligations. A re- 
cent case in point is the scrapping of a con- 
tract to deliver oil to Israel. Trade disputes 
are usually adjudicated before a Soviet arbi- 
tration body in which the state is both de- 
fendant and judge. It would be surprising 
if the decisions of such a court were not 
heavily influenced by the wishes of the So- 
viet Government, 

To the American businessman the Soviet 
market is, therefore, not a normal trading 
area. Although he does not exclude it al- 
together, he regards it. as a market of last 
resort. He has learned to be wary of the 
bureaucratic procedures under which it op- 
erates and of the slow and tedious “negotia- 
tions” that are inevitably involved. The So- 
viet negotiator, who is frequently replaced, 
is a firm believer in haggling. He neither 
knows nor accepts the judgment of the mar- 
ket concerning any commodity, and the 
American trader soon becomes acutely aware 
of the hazards he must face should a com- 
mercial dispute arise. 

The Soviet market has the added disad- 
vantage of not affording U.S. exporters any 
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protection for patent rights to the innova- 
tions embodied in exported equipment. The 
Soviet Union is not a party to the interna- 
tional convention on patents and does not 
hesitate to pirate the designs of patents 
issued by other countries. Soviet purchas- 
ing agents insist on the latest version of 
any machine that they procure, and they 
purchase only one or two models at a time. 
Their prime interest is in developing the 
internal self-sufficiency of the Soviet bloc, 
not in the international exchange of goods. 

If he is an importer, the U.S. trader must 
face the fact that changes in the diplomatic 
climate can easily damage him financially. 
Anyone engaged in trading with a ministry 
of the Soviet Government must work on the 
assumption that his rating as a customer 
depends more on the friendliness of the 
foreign policy, pursued by his government 
than on his own ormance. His claim on 
the Soviet product that he customarily re- 
ceives can suddenly be erased by the ap- 
pearance of a more highly valued customer 
in a country that pursues a friendlier policy 
toward the Soviet Union. 

Of course there is risk in all international 
trade. And the trader must evaluate the 
opportunities that a given market seems to 
offer. By this test the Soviet market can 
have a strong attraction for a few enterpris- 
ing U.S. exporters. Although the Soviet 
Union is an unpredictable customer, it is a 
large one. It would not be realistic for an 
entire industry to expand its plant capacity 
on the basis of a spate of Soviet orders, but 
a Russian order can be quite attractive to 
an individual producer, particularly as a 
means of tiding him over a stagnant period, 

TOWARD THE FUTURE 


Trade between the United States and the 
Soviet Union would be both cumbersome and 
hazardous even if there were no international 
tension, no record of defaults on indebted- 
ness, and no uncertainty over the aggressive 
intentions of Russia’s restless rulers. 

If, however, the intensity of some of the 
grave and irritating issues now separating the 
two countries could be reduced by negotia- 
tion within the near future, the chances for 
increased trade between the two countries 
would obviously brighten. The question is, 
to what extent? 

On this score some recent statements by 
Under Secretary of State C. Douglas Dillon 
suggest what we may expect. While careful 
not to arouse false hopes for a change in 
the-nature of the Russian market, he en- 
visions a gradual expansion in the volume of 
trade with the Soviet Union. Generally 
speaking, he expects it to come about 
through a slow improvement in mutual con- 
fidence. More specifically, he implies that 
the United States might be willing to con- 
sider the removal of the barriers against 
Soviet trade, provided the Russians are will- 
ing to enter into a substantial agreement re- 
garding their lend-lease indebtedness. 

Such action on their part might be a 
reason for asking Congress to lift the em- 
bargo on furs and to restore unconditional 
most-favored nation treatment of all goods 
imported from the Soviet Union. At the 
same time, it is generally agreed that U.S, 
control over the exportation of stra- 
tegic materials will not be abandoned until 
some of the deeper problems of the East- 
West conflict have been resolved. 

In the meantime, the most important 
hindrance to trade continues to be the na- 
ture of the Russian market, which is not 
likely to undergo radical change in the fore- 
seeable future. By their own standards, the 
Soviet trading agencies are now enjoying a 
high level of trade with Western Europe. 
They have ready access to the markets and 
resources of most industrial nations more 
or less on their own terms, To them the 
United States is just another Western mar- 
ket, It is the largest, to be sure, and at 
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times it is unique with respect to certain 

But. there is no great need for the 

Union to make substantial conces- 

to obtain freer access to this market. 
THE LONG VIEW 

The Soviet leaders would like to induce the 
United States to abandon its official safe- 
guards over strategic exports, because suc- 
cess in this area would constitute a political 
accomplishment of the first magnitude. But 
they are not prepared to pay a price for it, 
certainly not to the extent of altering their 
state trading system. 

Because the United States is only one of 
several major industrial markets, the scale of 
future United States-Soviet trade is limited 
by the need of the Soviet trade monopoly to 
maintain contact with the group as a whole. 
For the time being, Soviet trade with the 
West is expanding slowly. The big percent- 
age upswing, from a low base, came 5 years 
ago. At present the peak in Soviet pur- 

trading 


partner 

amounts to $150 million a year, and this 
figure is reached only in countries that can 
absorb an equal volume of goods from the 
Soviet Union, 

By comparison, the US. demand for 
typical Soviet export 
although it could in time be raised several 
notches above the present level. Under more 
favorable trading conditions, such purchases 
could conceivably expand to $75 million a 
year, a fivefold increase over 1958. Given 
the known Soviet interest in our industrial 
equipment, it would not take very long to 
bring up the volume of U.S. exports to that 
figure. Beyond that, however, any increase 
could be attained only through the granting 
of long-term credits to the Soviet Union, a 
development that must be viewed as improb- 
able until the general climate of relations 
between the two countries improves mark- 
edly. 
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Milwaukie Needs Its Own Post Office 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial by Monroe Sweet- 
land in the Milwaukie (Oreg.) Review 
regarding the need for an independent 
post office at that city. I agree thor- 
oughly with the editors contention: 
[From the Milwaukie Review, Feb. 11, 1960] 

MiLwavkle Neeps Irs Own Post Orrice 


What happened at 4:55 one afternoon last 
week should perhaps be reported as a page 
1 news item. Instead we are putting it in 
the editorial column because its obvious 
moral makes an argument for a change of 
policy. We couldn't even report this inci- 
dent at our post office without adding an- 
other to the long list of reasons for a change. 
.Theron Sedgwick, who had rushed to the 
post office after returning from work, was 
burdened with two big packages to be 
shipped overseas. He arrived at about 4:46, 
secured his tags for the customs deciaration 
at the counter, and proceeded to fill them 
out on the nearby tables. At 5 o'clock, 
straight up, the clerks locked the outside 
door as they finished the short line of pa- 
trons at the counter, 

As the clerk on “duty finished with the 
editor’s mail, he calied to Mr. Sedgwick, who 
was half through the detail on the tags, 
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“It’s 5 o’clock. The office is closed. You'll 
have to bring those packages back tomor- 
row.” : 
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week to be highly 
the incivility of one 
p.m., it is the whole policy 
which must change. 1960 is the year to 
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Three Latin ai taais Presidents 
Commended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 
Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 





of Hood College, Frederick, by the Rev- 
erend Father Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., 
D.D., pastor of the St. Joseph’s Church, 
Carrollton Manor, and an expert on 
Latin American affairs. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Turee LATIN AMERICAN PRESIDENTS 
COMMENDED 

the Newman Club of Hood Col- 
lege at the invitation of Rev. Herbert R. 
Jordan, moderator, Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing, pastor of historic St. Joseph's Church, 
Carrollton Manor, and a specialist on inter- 
American affairs, declared that three South 
American presidents, Dr. Jorge Alessandri of 
Chile, Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colom- 
bia, and Dr. Camilo Ponce Enriquez of 
Ecuador, were displaying superb leadership, 
despite gigantic economic and political 
problems. 

Dr. Thorning added: 

“Chilean President Alessandri, who has 
just completed his first term, has succeeded 
to a marked degree, by frequent trips into 
the interior. 

“Dr. Lieras has familiarized himself with 
local needs and then provided new clinics, 
hospitals, roads, and schools. Most Colom- 
bians agree that the former dictator, Gen. 
Gustavo Rojas Pinillas, was accorded a fair 
trial. In like manner, justice was meted out 
to the tyrant’s former henchmen without any 
semblance of the lynch law which disgraced 
the Castro regime in nearby Cuba. Delicate 
questions of religjous peace were also han- 
died in a tactful, equitable style. North 
American observers have*paid tribute to this 
new approach to an old problem. 
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“In Ecuador, President Ponce has insisted 
upon honest public administration. Dr. 
Ponce may join the ranks of the few Ecua- 
dorean presidents who, in, recent years, have 
completed their full term of office.” 





The International Labor Organization 


s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 2 there was inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp by Congressman 
Scuerer, of Ohio, two articles concern- 
ing the International Labor Organiza- 
tion., One is by William L. McGrath 
and the other by Don Knowlton. When 
these statements are viewed in the light 
of the record developed by the Congress 
during the years in which it has studied 
the activities of the ILO, their lack of 
objectivity becomes obvious. 

The February 2 statements raise gen- 
eral questions concerning first, the 
monetary contribution of the United 
States to the ILO; second, alleged social- 
istic orientation of ILO conventions and 
recommendations; -third, the extent and 
nature of participation in the work of 
the ILO by the Soviets and their satel- 
lites; and fourth, the objectives of the 
International Labor Organization. 

The International Labor Organization 
is a specialized agency now associated 
with the United Nations. It was created 
in 1919 as a part of the peace settlement. 
Samuel Gompers, then the president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
played a prominent role in its creation. 
The International Labor Organization is 
unique in that representatives of employ- 
ers and workers as well as governments 
have a voice in its work. It is truly a 
democratic organization and the fact 
that the United States and 79 other na- 
tions are members testifies to its world- 
wide importance. 

When the United States became a 
member of the ILO in 1934, we formally 
accepted the obligations of its consti- 
tution which sets forth, among other 
things, financial and budgetary ar- 
rangements. Thus, article 13, 2(c), of 
the ILO constitution provides: 

The arrangements for the approval, allo- 
cation and collection of the budget of the 
International Labor Organization shall be 
determined by the Conference by a two- 
thirds majority of the votes cast by the 
delegates present, and shall provide for the 
approval of the budget and of the arrange- 
ments for the allocation of expenses among 
the members of the organization by a com- 
mittee of government representatives. 


The United States is a member of 
this committee of governments and has 
always played a decisive role in deter- 
mining the percentage scale for the al- 
location of contributions among member 
nations of the ILO. The contribution 
of the United States has been fixed at 
25° percent since 1951 with our full 
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agreement and the Congress each year 
has reviewed thé activities of the ILO in 
conjunction with the annual request of 
the Department of State for an appro- 
priation to meet our contribution of 25 
percent of the ILO budget. 

The U.S. contribution to the ILO for 
the calendar year 1959 was $2,132,464; 
for calendar year 1960 our assessment 
will be $1,975,364. These amounts ap- 
pear to the Congress and to many re- 
sponsible people to be a small price to 
pay for keeping the voice of this Gov- 
ernment and our belief in the free enter- 
prise system, in free collective bargain- 
ing and in the basic dignity of the 
individual before an international forum 
in which 79 other nations participate. 

In 1956 the Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Organizations and Movements 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, chaired 
by the Honorable A. 8. J. CARNAHAN, 
Representative from Missouri, carefully 
examined the question of U.S. participa- 
tion in the ILO. This examination in- 
cluded allegations pertaining to Soviet 
domination and control of the ILO and 
inherent implications that the objec- 
tives of the ILO were inconsistent with 
continued U.S. participation therein. 
Mr. William L. McGrath was a prinéipal 
witness and at that time placed before 
the committee at great length the sub- 
sance of all these matters which are 
the subject of his present article. In 
rejecting these allegations, the commit- 
tee concluded in its report of July 1, 
1957 that: 

(a) The ILO has a history of solid accom- 
plishments in helping to raise labor stand- 
ards and in assisting in the industrialization 
of underdeveloped countries, Both are broad 
objectives of U.S. foreign policy. By and 
large the ILO program is strengthening the 
social fabric of newly developing countries 
along lines designed to protect the freedom 
and well-being of the worker. 

(b) The presence of Communist repre- 
sentatives should not drive the United 
States out of the ILO, even though it raises 
serious questions as to the basis of repre- 
sentation in the Organization. In the main, 
their presence serves to emphasize the im- 
portance of the ILO forum for presenting the 
American viewpoint. It is in this forum 
that the major Communist arguments on 
bettering living and working conditions can 
be fought and revealed for what they are, 
that is, deceitful inducements toward total 
tyranny. The Communist practice of forced 
labor has already been exposed in a study 
which has had a tremendous impact. 

(c) The essential ILO orientation is to- 
ward developing free institutions in the field 
of its special concern. Even among the free 
nations of the world there may be disagree- 
ments over the means of furthering this 
objective. However, it is the subcommittee’s 
opinion that, taken as a whole, the work 
of the ILO lessens the opportunity for Com- 
munist propaganda to take root in non- 
Communist member countries. 

(d) The subcommittee is convinced that 
the procedures established under the U.S. 
Constitution are entirely adequate for the 
proper consideration and disposition of con- 
ventions approved by the ILO. Only 7 of 
the 104 ILO conventions have been adopted 
by the United States, and these dealt with 
matters of lesser importance. Other coun- 
tries, particularly some of the newly devel- 
oping countries, however, find the ILO con- 
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vention method helpful in improving work- 
ing conditions. 


The subcommittee’s report is based 
upon hearings held between February 
20 and July 2, 1956, during which it 
heard a large number of witnesses, rep- 
resenting labor, management, and gov- 
ernment, as well as other American in- 
terests, and developed a voluminous rec- 
ord of testimony and statistical data. 
The report pointed out—and this is still 
the case—that the U.S.S.R. and its satel- 
lite nations control 36 out of a total of 
320 votes which can be cast in the an- 
nual ILO Conference, and only 2 of 
the 40 votes which can be cast in the 
‘governing body. As for the 10 indus- 
trial and analogous committees of the 
ILO which ordinarily meet once each 
2 or 3 years to discuss the problems of 
particular industries—textile, petroleum, 
chemical and others—and whose opin- 
. ions are advisory to the governing body, 
the Soviet Union, and satellites hold only 
some 17 of the 223 seats distributed 
among the committees. 

The importance of the ILO was em- 
phasized by President Eisenhower in his 
statement to the most recent Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, in June 1959, 
which reads in part: 

The ILO is a vital forum for the exchange 
of information and opinions by representa- 
tives of governments, employers and work- 
ing men and women. It has adapted itself 
ably to changing conditions and developed 
new techniques to meet new problems. It 
has grown strong in service to the people of 
the world. 

Over the years, from its rich store of 
experience, the Organization haes shared its 
wisdom with newly developing countries 
through technical assistance and educational 
programs and advisory and information serv- 
ices *es S, 

The United States is proud of its member- 
ship in the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. We are glad that so many of our citi- 
zens have been able to serve the cause of 
world peace through participation in its 
work. 


I should like at this time to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues an edi- 
torial from the electrical contractors 
magazine, Qualified Contractor, for De- 
cember 1959, which clearly establishes 
the point that not all employers agree 
with the views expressed by Messrs. Mc- 
Grath and Knowlton. I also invite your 
considered attention to a recent speech 
by the Honorable George C. Lodge, As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, International 
Affairs, delivered at Rutgers University 
on the ILO on January 28, 1960, in which 
Mr. Lodge highlights some of the eon- 
structive work the ILO has done and is 
doing, and sets forth the vital interests 
of the United States in the International 
Labor Organization. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, Mr. Speaker, I include 
the speech of the Honorable George C. 
Lodge. I also include the editorial writ- 
ten by Oliver F. Burnett, president’ of 
the National Electrical Contractors As- 
sociation: 
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Tue Vrrat INTEREST OF THE Untrep STATES Iv 
‘THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


(Address by George C. Lodge, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor for International Affairs, 
at the ILO Conference of Rutgers—The 
State University, New Brunswick, NJ, 
January 28, 1960) 

Few initials have caused more consistent 
confusion in the United States than ILO. - It 
has been misunderstood and misconstrued 
by many ever since the United States joined 
it in 1934. Some think of it as an organiza- 
tion of trade unions, others as a world par- 
liament and still others as a leftist operation 
with dark and dangerous objectives. It is 
none of these. 

Actually it is an eminently practical, 40- 
year-old specialized agency of the United 
Nations, strongly committed to democratic 
ideals and posing no threat to any nation’s 
sovereignty. Surprisingly unpublicized, it 
has accomplished some of the most remark- 
able feats of international diplomacy in re- 
cent years. In addition, it has brought help 
and hope to many millions of people 
throughout the vitally important less de- 
veloped areas of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America; and it has done so effectively and 
economically. 

I 


In 1948 the ILO made a significant con- 
tribution toward averting a serious interna- 
tional crisis. The International Transport 
Workers Federation (ITF), composed of vir- 
tually all the transportation unions of the 
free world, announced that it was going to 
boycoti; all ships flying the Panamanian 
flag, a threat which the ITF was perfectly 
capable of enforcing. The ITF alleged that 
many of the ships flying the Panamanian 
flag had been transferred from other flags 
so that employers would be able to avoid 
having to pay decent wages, observe ade- 
quate safety standards and to evade taxa- 
tion. The federation charged that deplor- 
able living and working conditions existed 
aboard these ships. An ITF boycott would 
have meant a serious stoppage of much of 
the world’s maritime transportation. 

The Government of Panama rejected the 
allegations of the ITF and requested the 
ILO governing body to conduct an official 


inquiry into the charges. The ILO went to x 


work and the threat of international boy- 
cott passed. A tripartite—employer, worker, 
and government—commission of inquiry was 
appointed and in November of 1949 the ILO 
noted that Panama has “made an earnest 
endeavor to improve conditions in its mer- 
chant marine,” and that many brandnew 
ships were being registered under the Pana- 
manian flag. 

Of course, since that time there has been 
increasing international attention to the 
problem of “flags of convenience.” The 
widespread and important implications of 
the growing use of this device have been 
considered at length by a number of in- 
ternational bodies, most recently the United 
Nations Law of the Sea Conference and the 
ILO Maritime Conference, 

Another example of success in ILO solv- 
ing troublesome situations was its solution 
of a crippling railroad strike in Peru in July 
of 1957, The railway of southern Peru, the 
longest and most important in the country, 
climbs by a hazardous mountain route from 
the Pacific coast 14,000 feet to the Andean 
High Plateau. It is the principal method for 
transporting food, cattle, sheep and minerals 
in southern Peru. Work on the line is par- 
ticularly strenuous owing to the high alti- 
tudes, and in April 1957 some 3,500 railway 
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workers struck for wage increfses, overtime 
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imously with the concurrence of representa- 
tives of the railroad labor and management 
and the strike was settled, 


Created in 1919 at the Versailles Peace 
Conference as part of the League of Nations, 
the ILO brings together employer, worker 
and government representatives from 80 na- 
tions in an effort to improve the welfare of 
workers t the world and to assist 
in the development of those institutions 
which will ensure the free and just develop- 
ment of societies. 

Operating on a current budget of slightly 
more than $9 million, the ILO holds an an- 
nual conference each June in Geneva where 
its permanent office is located. It has a 
governing body, composed of 20 governments, 
10 employers and'10 workers, which super- 
vises the International Labor Office, deter- 
mines erence agendas and formulates 
the budget on the basis of recommendations 
made to it by the director general of the 
organization. 

Delegations to ILO annual conferences are 
made up of one employer representative, who 
in the United States is nominated jointly 
by the National Association of Manufact~ 
urers and the chamber of commerce, and 
currently is Cola G. Parker, director of Kim- 


two government delegates, one from the De- 
partment of Labor and one from the De- 
partment of State. Last June the confer- 
ence had nearly 1,000 delegates and advisers 
in attendance. 2 

The ILO is of very special and unique 


so real to most people in the world—prob- 
lems of work, wages, security and the right 
of all human beings to freedom and dignity. 
Even though U.S. objections to the League 
of Nations prevented our joining the 
officially until 1934, 15 years after i 
founded, this country has always p 
important role with respect to the 
tion. Its first meeting was in W: 
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Samuel Gompers, first president of 
American Federation of Labor, 


It was no accident that the ILO was 


founded when it was. Its founders in addi- 
tion to reflecting the sharp increase in the 
social conscience of governments following 
World War I felt an urgent need to create 
an international tion which would 
refute the Marxist theory of the inevitability 
of class warfare. And the ILO has indeed 
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shown that workers and employers can meet 
together peacefully and reconcile their dif- 
ferences for the promotion of the welfare of 
workers the world over. 

Using Lenin's phraseology, the ILO is truly 
a counterrevolutionary organization. It 
was created deliberately to give an outlet 
and a hope to working people whose lives, 
values, and systems had been shattered by 
the First World War. For in those days many 
eee workers were being beguiled by 

of a new and better life which 
oak to them from the Red Revolution in 
Russia. 

At the very moment that title XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles was being drafted to in- 
clude an International Labor Organization, 


- French Premier Clemenceau had 30,000 


troops mobilized in Paris to put down a gen- 
eral strike. Defeated Germany was in de- 
spair, hopelessly viewing her shattered struc- 
ture, and the Communists were threatening 
to gain control in 1919 through their utopian 
appeals to humiliated war veterans, much.-as 
@ slightly different sort of dictatorial ideol- 
ogy did take control of Germany 13 years 
later. All over the world workers were seek- 
ing urgent solutions for their postwar prob- 
lems. 

The ILO was launched to offer workers a 
chance to sit down with employers and gov- 
ernments and attempt solutions to their 
problems without recourse to revolutionary 
violence; and in its very conception it of- 
fered to working people the promise that 
employers and governments of the nations 
of the world were prepared to deal with their 
; fairly, democratically, and seri- 
ously. 

Thus, from the very beginning the ILO 
has been an important anti-Communist in- 
fluence. And from the beginhing doctrinaire 
Communists have found the ILO a very un- 
comfortable place indeed, since they are 
forced to negotiate problems which their 
faith decrees are soluble only by warfare and 


sense as does the rest of the world. A free 
trade union has no role at all in a totali- 
tarian state; nor does a freé employer. Con- 
scious of this, employer and worker dele- 
gates at the ILO have never been whole- 
heartedly willing to Communist rep- 
resentatives. Quite rightly, they consider 
them no different from government repre- 
sentatives. This basic difference between 
free and totalitarian countries is a point of 
continuing strife in the ILO, and while ef- 
forts have been made to compromise the dif- 
ference it is doubtful whether the followers 
of Marx and Lenin can ever feel at home 
in the ILO. 
Iv 


The ILO was the first international organ- 
ization ever to seek to make social justice 
the basis of permanent peace. In 1954, in 
& special audience with members of the Gov- 
erning Body in Rome, Pope Pius XII said: 

“Over the past 30 years and more you have 
patiently and untiringly built up an achieve- 
ment of which you can justly be proud. 

“Not only have you contributed to the 
progress of social legislation in different 
countries but, above all, you have united 
governments, employers and workers in 
courageous and successful collaboration. 

“You have led them to master every pas- 
sion, all bitterness in their demands, and 
every obstinate refusal to face inevitable de- 
velopments; they have learned to listen to 
each other’s arguments, calmly weigh the 
facts of an extremely complex problem and 
jointly propose the necessary improvements. 

“You have thus created a kind of interna- 
tional forum, a clearinghouse where essen- 
tial information and useful ideas are col- 
lected, tested, and published.” 

The IL0O’s work covers a wide range of sub- 
jects, including: problems of employment, 
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improved living standards, equal opportunity, 
sound labor-management practices, the de- 
velopment of skills, protection for the life and 
health of workers and adequate provisions 
for child welfare. 

It seeks to accomplish its tasks in three 

ways: 
First, the ILO brings together labor, man- 
agement, and government representatives to 
formulate international .standards in the 
labor field covering such things as wages, 
hours, working conditions, and social legis- 
lation, There are now more than 220 such 
instruments which cover nearly every con- 
ceivable type of labor conditions. These are 
not binding in any way except to the extent 
that they may be accepted by individual na- 
tional governments; so the ILO is in no sense 
a world parliament. This phase of the or- 
ganization’s work is regarded by many na- 
tions, including the United States and many 
of the less developed countries, as having 
been largely accomplished for the present. 
The great need now is for guidance and as- 
sistance to the nations of the world, particu- 
larly those in early stages of development, to 
give practical effect to the standards which 
have been set forth. 

A second major activity of the ILO is the 
collection and analysis of facts and figures 
about labor throughout the world. The ILO 
is without doubt the most important single 
source of such information, 

Finally, the ILO’s newest and fastest grow- 
ing activity is its assistance to many nations 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America to help 
their people develop better methods of pro- 
duction, free and peaceful labor relations, 
more efficient training institutions, and many 
other necessities for the successful and demo- 
cratic evolution of an industrially under- 
developed society. Increasingly the ILO is 
changing its emphasis in order to meet the 
urgent needs of the more than 20 new na- 
tions, containing more than one-third of the 
world’s people, which have achieved inde- 
pendent status since World War II. The pri- 
mary concern of these nations, David Morse 
points out, “is not so much with additional 
legislative standards as with creating the 
institutions needed to give @ practical con- 
tent and effect to legislation.” These “ir- 
stitutions” are in such fields as vocational 
training, collective bargaining, employment 
policy, and social security. 

Vv 


What does the ILO mean for Americans? 
Why did President Eisenhower in June call it 
a “vital forum” and reaffirm US. support 
of it? 

First, I think, because it gives all free na- 
tions a unique opportunity to prove their 
devotion to the high ideals of social justice 
upon which the organization was founded. 
It gives us an opportunity to heed seriously 
and act on the admonition contained in the 
ILO constitution that “conditions of labor 
exist involving such injustice, hardship, and 
privation to large numbers of people as to 
produce unrest so great that the peace and 
harmony of the world are imperiled.” No 
one can see the ILO at work without being 
impressed by its capability to improve these 
conditions. 

High in the Andes of Ecuador, Peru, and 
Bolivia are some 7 million human beings who 
eke out their short lives at a bare subsistence 
level, ridden with tuberculosis and other 
diseases, outside the stream of their nation’s 
life and yet desperately needed to assist in 
the development of their ~«nderpopulated 
countries. At its field bases in the Andes 
the ILO in cooperation with other U.N. agen- 
cies is raising the living standards of these 
people, teaching them to increase the yield 
of their crops and training theny in carpen- 
try, mechanics, and other skills so that they 
will be able to contribute to their country's 
urgent need for skilled manpower. 
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In Haiti, ILO experts taught mechanics how 
to construct simple windmills, increasing 
many times the irrigation and power avail- 
able. They have taught artisans how to make 
cane knives, introduced the wheelwright’s 
trade, and, by improving tanning methods, 
revolutionized the leather industry in the 
whole country. 

On the great rivers of Asia, Burma’s mighty 
TIrawaddy, India’s holy Ganges, and the age- 
old Indus of Pakistan, brown-sailed sam- 
pans and picturesque paddlewheelers are be- 
ing steadily replaced by diesel-driven craft. 
This is largely due to the work of a handful 
of ILO technicians who have taught me- 
chanics in this Asian region the skills neces- 
sary to maihtain and repair diesel engines. 

On an island in the Nile, near Cairo, the 
ILO has helped to establish a workshop and 
training center for the blind, the first of its 
kind in the country; and in Ceylon, Brazil, 
Guatemala, and Indonesia assistance is be- 
ing given for the rehabilitation of the phys- 
ically handicapped. 

Following the disastrous methane gas ex- 
plosions in the coal mines of Zonguldak, Tur- 
key, miners and safety engineers visited 
France, Great Britain, and Germany under 
ILO worker training programs to find out how 
to prevent such disasters from recurring. 

India’s capital city, New Delhi, plagued by 
breakdowns in the public transportation sys- 
tem called upon the ILO for help. A preduc- 
tivity expert showed the Indians how to 
expedite repair and maintenance procedures 
which solved the problem. ILO productivity 
teams have helped repeatedly to increase 
productivity in India, Pakistan, and a score 
of other countries around the world. 

a few examples of hun- 


being carried out around the world under 
both the United Nations expanded program 
of technical assistance and the ILO regular 
program activities. The ILO does not under- 
take elaborate projects costing a lot of money. 
Many ILO programs consist of single experts 
working often under extremely difficult con- 
ditions, teaching new skills in isolated com- 
munities. Its funds are very limited and it 
uses them carefully where they will have the 
greatest impact in supporting, not substitut- 
ing for, going programs. As quickly as it 
can, the ILO tries to get out of any given 
project and leave it to the people them- 
selves to carry it on. 

Obviously the importance of such work to 
the development of free, vigorous economies 
is beyond measure. It is hard to conceive 
of any more effective way in which to dis- 
courage in a thoroughly constructive fashion 
the subversion of democracy by dictatorship. 

Second, the ILO is important to the 
United States and the free world because it 
is implanting in the newly devoloping coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America the 
free institutions of collective bargaining and 
labor relations which are so important for 
the successful development of these coun- 
tries within a context of democracy. It also 
is having an important effect on the devel- 
opment of free trade unions in those areas. 

Worker organizations in the newly de- 
veloping countries are of the utmost political, 
social, and economic importance. Although 
they bear little resemblance to the labor un- 
ions of Europe and the United States, the 
trade unions of these areas have a power and 
a significance which is often misunderstood 
or unseen. Most of these unions evolved 
from a basically rural society for political 
or ideologocal reasons. They have developed 
largely as rural cooperatives, political par- 
ties, independence organizations, semifra- 
ternal groups and in a few instances rudi- 
mentary industrial unions. And in many of 
the developing countries the most important 
influence on the people are these organiza- 
tions of the workers. One only has to look 
at such leaders as President Bourguiba in 
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Tunisia; President Nkrumah, of Ghana; 
Sekou Toure, President of Guinea; Tom 
Mboya, of Kenya, and President Lopez Ma- 
teos, of Mexico. All of these men and a 
score of others in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America owe their rise to power largely to the 
support which they received from organ- 
izations of workers. Several started them- 
selves as labor leaders. 

International communism quickly sought 
to use these organizations as instruments for 
subversion and the seizure of power. In a 
significant number of countries, however, for 
example, Malaya and India, the strongest 
anti-Communist elements are the free trade 
unions. Often they haev been the first or- 
ganized force to realize that with com- 
munism comes not utopia but a more dread- 
ful form of colonial exploitation than the 
world has eVen seen. 

The ILO through its field offices and its 
countless contacts with trade unionists 
throughout the world can have a very im- 
portant influence on these workers’ organ- 
izations. Through workers’ education pro- 
grams the ILO teaches the basic elements of 
collective bargaining, the responsibilities of 
a trade union, the methods of negotiation, 
and provides the basic for the development 
of peaceful understanding between employer 
and employee. It is plain that nothing could 
be more important in the establishment of 
democratic societies than this. 

In addition the annual conference of the 
ILO provides a unique meeting place for the 
leaders of labor from all over the world. 
For many it is the only opportunity they 
have to travel from their country and be 

to government, employer, and worker 
representatives from other countries. The 
conference thus provides an extremely im- 
portant opportunity for the exchange of 
views and the promotion of understanding 
between various séctions of the world. 

The presence of these workers’ leaders at 
the conference is also important because they 
can see first hand the hyprocrisy of the Com- 
munist claims and preachments, For ex- 
ample in 1956 and 1957 the annual confer- 
ence considered the problem of forced labor 
and adopted a standard in the form of a 
convention condemning the practice and 
calling for the elimination of it wherever it 
existed. The Soviet Union quite naturally 
was peculiarily sensitive on this subject, since 
several years earlier the U.N. and the ILO had 
found forced labor to exist on a very wide 
scale in the U.SS.R. and other Communist 
bloc countries. This was something which 
was not particularly harmonious with the 
Communist claims to a worker's paradise. 

The falsity of the Communist claims is ef- 
fectively exposed in the ILO by workers 
themselves; not by governmental represent- 
atives alone, but by those who are supposed 
to be the luckiest of all in Moscow’s utopia. 

For example, during the discussion on 
forced labor the Soviet delegate referred to 
the Taft-Hartley Act as “a slave labor act” 
and denied the existence of forced labor in 
the U.SS.R. The then American worker 
delegate, Mr. George P. Delaney, rose from 
his seat flushed with anger, and in a way a 
governmental spokesman could hardly have 
managed, castigated the Russian. He said 
American labor objected to certain portions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act and hoped to get it 
changed, but he forcefully denied that it 
had anything to do with “slave labor.” He 
then proceeded to list in great detail the em- 
barrassing evidence of real slave labor which 
existed behind the Iron Curtain. This 
struck far deeper in the minds of many at 
the conference than had the only response 
to the Soviet Government been govern- 
mental. 

Similarly, last June, Rudolph Faupl, the 
present American workers delegate, urged 
with particular authority, the rejection of 
the credentials of the Hungarian delegation. 
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Faupl, a native born Hungarian who came to . 


this country as a young boy, is a machinist 
by trade and is widely respected by his fel- 
low workers around the world. With stir- 
ring emotion he spoke of the ruthless sup- 
pression of the workers of Hungary and 
this year as last the entire Hungarian dele- 
gation was refused admission. 

Last June at the annual meeting in 
Geneva I had the honor to sponsor a resolu- 
tion with the Minister of Labor of India, 
Gulzarilal Nanda, calling upon the ILO, to 
increase its operational and technical as- 
sistance activities in a number of fields. 
The resolution was adopted unanimously 
with the exception of the Soviet bloc. 
Their objections to it were difficult to under- 
stand but undoubtedly they found it im- 
possible to endorse the expansion of ILO’s 
activities in the promotion of free, demo- 
cratic institutions of labor relations. It was 
perplexing for many of those from the newer 
countries, who have taken seriously the 
Communist line, to learn that they were op- 
posed to expanding programs which are of 
such vital and immediate importance to the 
newly developing countries. 

The third reason why the ILO is important 
to the United States is domestic in nature, 
and divides itseif into several parts: 

(a) Increasing the purchasing power of 
the vast majority of the world’s population 
would increase the potential market for 
American exports. 

(b) Improved standards of living abroad 
would tend to reduce the disparity of foreign 
labor costs with those of the United States, 
thereby improving the competitive position 
of American goods on world markets. 

(c) Unless progress is made in raising 


standards of labor abroad, particularly in’ 


countries with extremely depressed stand- 
ards, improving those of American workers, 
who must compete on the world market, 
will become increasingly difficult. 

Mr Morse puts this aspect of the ILO's 
contribution as follows: 

“An implicit purpose of the early ILO was 
to prevent any country and particularly the 
less industrialized countries, from entering 
into international trade competition on the 
basis of cheap labor standards. * * * 
Now, by contrast, a very great part of our 
effort is @rected towards enabling countries 
to develop their industries and particularly 
toward promoting economic expansion and 
social growth in the less developed coun- 
tries. * * * Our main emphasis today is on 
improving working and living conditions 
by helping the less advanced countries to 
develop their economic potential and to 
raise their productivity and by helping the 
more advanced countries to lay the social 
basis for greater economic cooperation.” 

The ILO after 40 years stands today at 
the threshold of vast opportunity and rep- 
resents a bright hope to many millions of 
people throughout the world. It has come 
a long way since that day in 1919 when rep- 
resentatives from 40 nations met in Wash- 
ington at the first conference. It has shown 
itself adjustable to change and sensitive to 
the new needs which confront it. “The 
ILO,” as Mr. Morse put it last June, “is an 
organization of people, a human organiza- 
tion working through and amongst people 
for the attainment of certain human goals. 
It is neither the embodiment of an absolute 
moral law revealed 40 years ago and en- 
shrined in the Constitution, nor is it a 
supranational judicial authority empowered 
to enforce certain defined standards. It 
works in the world as it finds it and it works 
in the world for the attainment of its pur- 
pose. The purpose * * * is the improve- 
ment of conditions of men and women 
throughout the world.” 

I have pointed out several reasons why 
the ILO is today important to the United 
States, and I must say that there is very 
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good cause to believe that it will be even 
more important in the years ahead, 

The outcome of the enormous struggle 
of hundreds of millions of people in the 
newly developing areas of the world for eco- 
nomic improvement and freedom from for- 
eign domination will undoubtedly determine 
the course of the world in years to come, 
There has probably never been such a huge 
and important mass emotion as the deter- 
mined desire of the people of the develop- 
ing nations for.an improvement in their way 
of life, for a square meal where there has 
been starvation, for a hospital bed where 
there have been death and disease, for a 
decent house where there have been filth 
and squalor, for freedom and dignity where 
there have been domination and servility. 
The International Labor tion is 
looked to as & principal contributor to the 
fulfillment of these needs. If these desires 
are not going to be frustrated and if the 
world is going to avoid the terrible conse- 
quences of such frustration—the bitter re- 
sentment of the poor toward the rich, of the 
have-nots toward the haves, of the down- 
trodden toward the exalted—then we must 
strengthen the ILO in every possible way. 
If we do, it will continue its admirable ef- 
forts to meet today’s problems, human dig- 
nity will be enhanced, the cause of freedom 
will prosper and the world will be a little 
closer to everlasting peace. 


THe ILO Wrapon 
(By Oliver P. Burnett) 

The International Labor Organization of< 
fers America a great opportunity to preserve 
not only our free competitive private enter- 
prise system but also our high standard of 
living. 

This may sound strange to American busi- 
nessmen, who have been suspicious of the 
ILO. business has taken part in 
the ILO with tongue in cheek because they 
had an uneasy feeling that the Communists 
and Socialists would use it against us. Some 
of that feeling comes from a lack of under- 
standing of the ILO and its aims. Some 
comes from the defeatist attitude that the 
U.S, businessman is no match for the Com- 
en and Socialists at the conference 
table : 

I had the privilege of representing the 
United States as an employer delegate to the 
6th session of the ILO at Geneva. As a 
result I believe that the ILO affords America 
@ fine contact with the 79 other participating 
nations, including the U.S.S.R. I know that 
the U.S. businessman can handle himself 
well against the “pros” on the other side, 
and that his views are respected and eagerly 
sought by those who can gain the most from 
them. 

The ILO was established under the Treaty 
of Versailles to promote peace by exchange 
of information among the nations and give 
weight to recommendations of these nations 
in the field of social and economic justice 
for the workingman. The idea was that har- 
monious international relations would be 
advanced by raising the standard of all the 
people who produce goods and services, 

What America has to sell is freedom of the 
individual. The Communists can produce 
exceedingly well. But they achieve produc- 
tion by command. Slavery is inherent in 
that system. In America we produce for 


profit. The only way we can make a profit. 


is through the workers. We must make sure 
that we satisfy the needs of our workers if 
they are to produce so we can make a profit. 
Our system has greater built-in security for 
the worker than any socialist scheme. But it 
depends on the profit motive, and here at 
home we had better give serious attention 
to make sure the climate permits profits. 
The statement of this American social and 
economic philosophy, bluntly put by a busi- 
nessman, startled other delegates, most of 
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We have tried it and like it. We think that 
' , might like it. 

developing such practical steps 

standards throughout 

as building skill. They 

ormation on our apprentice- 

.= Gaining methods. They want to 

how to attract young men intc con- 

We tell them that they must in- 

crease the incentives. Here is a practical 

answer to the concern of American business 

with unfair foreign competition based on 

low wages. 

@ Japanese construction worker to rise from 

25 cents an hour to something like the level 

in the United States, the Japanese manu- 

facturer will lose some of the advantage he 

has over the U.S. manufacturer because he 

will not be able to build new facilities so 
cheaply. 

It seems the time has passed when we can 
build a tariff or protection fence around our 
high living standard while the rest of the 
world goes hungry. The ILO points to an- 
other and, surely, better way—raise the 
worker standards of the world to approxi- 
mate ours so we can have an opportunity te 
compete for the benefit of all. 


Lincoln’s Birthday Commentary 
by Edward P. Morgan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the most cogent and nourishing Lin- 
coln’s Birthday commentaries that. I 
have heard was given by the eminent 
American Broadcasting Co. commenta- 
tor, Edward P. Morgan. Mr. Morgan is 
particularly gifted at relating Lincoln to 
contemporary times. I want to quote 
one brief section: 

He would have been deeply troubled, 
surely, at the spectacle of a great country 
shrinking from adventure, sliding into a sec- 
ondary place with a misguided if somewhat 
guilty satisfaction. A century and a quarter 
ago, at the ripe age of 29—a little younger 
than the mature years of the current payola 
witnesses—Lincoln told a Young Men’s Ly- 
ceum in Springfield, Ill., “towering genius 
disdains a beaten path. It seeks regions 
hitherto unexplored.” 


I ask unanimous consent that the Feb- 
ruary 12 commentary of Edward P. Mor- 
gan over ABC be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Epwarp P. MORGAN AND THE NEwWs, 
PEeBRUARY 12, 1960 

Yesterday, I went over to the Lincoln 

Memorial to think me some thoughts. 


If the ILO can cause the wage of . 


They had a formal little program there at 
noon today in observance of Lincoln’s Birth- 
day but I preferred the relative privacy of 
an unscheduled visit so I went in advance. 
There was a soft hint of spring in the air. 
The sky was filled with the fresh petticoats 
of pearl-gray clouds, showing here and there 
a fiash of blue. The trees were a blur of bare 
brown branches and on the winter-faded, 
yellow-green grass beneath them starlings 
scratched and squawked. The clean white 
spike of the Washington Monument was a 
wavering watercolor in the long, breeze- 
flecked Reflecting Pool. And there, behind, 


just inland from the left bank of th Potomac, © 


rose in rhythmic Doric columns that har- 
monious mass of marble, a sort of American 
Parthenon, the country’s tribute to its 
homely 16th President. 

There weren’t many visitors. A young man 
with a camera. Two Government girls. A 
bespectacled Air Force tech sergeant with a 
baby in his arms, his wife and two other 
children, a boy and a girl, bringing up the 
rear, While his blanketed armful squirmed, 
the airman stood at the base of Daniel Ches- 
ter French’s statute and stared up into Lin- 
coln’s sad, strong face. Then he gazed rev- 
erently around the temple. “It’s fabulous,” 
he murmured to his wife, in a Carolina 
drawl. She nodded and took the baby from 
him as if fearful he might drop it in absent- 
minded inspiration. 


Fabulous was not an adjective that I had 
associated with Lincoln before. But as I 
contemplated it I realized it was just. the 
word to describe the impact of his character 
on the current American scene. Here in- 
deed was a fabled figure, gauntly, gro- 
tesquely unbelievable in the easy ooze of the 
opulent sixties. He was a bumpkin whose 
awkward dress would,be as anachronistic as 
his honesty. He was only 56 when Booth’s 
bullet killed him but the tragic responsibil- 
ities of the war had long since lined his face 
with the saber scars of pain and sacrifice— 
burdens which successful men unload nowa- 
days on the analyst’s couch and in the steam 
bath at the club. 

Very likely it is easier to rise to greatness 
in the hoist of historic cataclysm. From 
the memorial’s wall, inscriptions carrying 
the awful weight of Lincoln’s days bore 
down on you with an almost palpable crush. 
From the “Second Inaugural Address” at the 
height of the war came the words of heart- 
break, determination and hope: “With 
malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right as God gives us 
to see the right let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in * * *.” And from those 
scribbled comments at Gettysburg “It is for 
us the living rather to be dedicated here 
to that unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced.” 

The work they died for is still unfinished 
and other tasks command our dedicated at- 
tention too but it is very hard now for us 
to sense the terms of our emergency with 
the sacrificial urgency that war can bring. 
So it was that day before yesterday a disc 
jockey defined the “wonderful, romantic” 
American way of life with the motto: “I'll 
do for you. What will you do for me?” And 
so it was too that by far the longest dispatch 
on the news wires today chronicled the 
crisis between a television comedian and his 
network over a censored joke about a water 
closet. 

Mr. Lincoln would have chuckled over 
that; not the joke, the situation. But he 
would have been deeply troubled, surely, at 
the spectacle of a great country shrinking 
from adventure, sliding into a secondary 
place with a misguided if somewhat guilty 
satisfaction. A century and a quarter ago, 
at the ripe old age of 29—a little younger 
than the mature years of current payola 
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witnesses—Lincoln told a young men’s ly- 
ceum in Springfield, Ill., “towering genius 
disdains a beaten path. It seeks regions 
hitherte unexplored.” 

I asked the handsome National Park Serv- 
ice guide at the memorial, a Negro and native 
of Jefferson's Chariottesville, he 
to be, if visitors asked him questions. “Yes,” 
he said, “they keep asking how tall the 
statue is,” 


At Your Expense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 
Mr, LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, if H.R. 


‘10362, the bill which I and several of my 


colleagues recently introduced, that 
we have called the Family Farm Income 
Act of 1960, accomplishes nothing more 
than the solution of the government sur- 
plus storage problem, which we earn- 
estly believe it will do, it certainly should 
merit the serious consideration of every 
member of the House. It is a shocking 
indictment of the existing farm pro- 
gram under which storage costs alone 
for a period of 20 months amount to 
more than the cost of the entire farm 
program for all commodities during the 
past 20 years of its existence. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I ask unanimous 
consent to include an editorial from 
the Mansfield News Journal for Febru- 
ary 11, 1960, which poignantly treats the 
matter of eurrent storage: 

AT Your EXPENSE 


The ordinary citizen cringes a little—and 
perhaps feels just a touch of envy—when he 
reads of someone doing well at Federal ex- 
pense. The House subcommittee investi- 
gating grain storage has turned up a number 
of pertinent cases. 

One that makes gloomy reading for tax- 
payers concerns a Kansas firm which rented 
@ military warehouse for $28,000 over the 
course of several years, spent $40,000 fixing 
it up for grain storage, and then collected 
storage fees from Uncle Sam totaling $1,- 
838,000. This is what is known as a hand- 
some profit. Legal, too. 

Two things about it are of particular con- 
cern to citizens as taxpayers, however. 

The Government’s left hand—in this case 
the Commodity Stabilization Service—ap- 
parently didn’t know what its right hand— 
the Army, which rented an old warehouse at 
@ very low figure—was doing, The second 
point is that the Government’s payments for 
grain storage are unrealistically high and 
thus permit. unconscionable profits, under 
some circumstances, at the expense of the 
taxpayers. 

Another flaw in the present grain storage 
system is that the policy of using all “usual 
and customary” facilities of the commercial 
grain industry before turning to Govern- 
ment storage is badly stretched, Coal bunk- 
ers, tents, an old railroad roundhouse, a 
brewery, an antiquated bank building—ali 
have been accepted as “usual and customary” 
facilities, at the same rates paid for top- 
notch warehousing. 

If the idiotic subsidy and price support 
program is to be continued, at least Federal 
payments for storage should bear some rea- 
sonable relationship to actual storage costs. 
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Goals for the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the prob- 
lem. of projecting into our country’s 
future in order to analyze the directions 
of our development, the needs we must 
anticipate and the objectives we want to 
reach has been engaging the best minds 
in our land. President Eisenhower has 
wisely recognized the need to appraise, 
coordinate, and guide the many efforts 
now underway by universities and or- 
ganizations to study various aspects of 
this overall problem. Our leadership of 
the free world has imposed enormous 
responsibilities’ upon us which we can 
ignore only at our peril. 

In the appointment of a Commission 
on National Goals, made up of some of 
our leading citizens, the purpose of 
which is to develop an outline of ob- 
jectives and programs for the next sev- 
eral decades, the President has taken 
an important step forward. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial on this subject entitled, 
“Large Minds and Great Issues,” from 
the New York Herald Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1960. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LarGE MINDS 4npD GreaT IssvUES 

There seems to have been a plethora lately 
of studies by boards, foundations, commit- 
tees, and what have you, of where the Nation 
is or should be headed. One result has been 
that the President’s proposal to establish an 
extragovernmental Commission on Nation- 
al Goals was greeted with some sketpticism 
and not a few yawns. 

There also, however, has been a wide- 
spread sense of uncertainty, of apprehension, 
as to what the future might hold and of our 
national readiness to meet it. 

Setting up the 11-member Commission was 
not an empty gesture. Its composition, now 
announced, is impressive: chairman, Dr. 
Henry M. Wriston, president of the American 
Assembly; vice chairman, Frank Pace Jr.; 
plus Erwin D. Canham, James B. Conant, 
Colgate W. Darden Jr., Crawford H. Greene- 
walt, Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, Learned 
Hand, Clark Kerr, James R. Killian, Jr., and 
George Meany. This adds up to a formidable 
array both of talent and ‘experience, well 
seasoned both in and out of Government yet 
unburdened by obstructive political parti- 
sanship. 

The President has identified the Commis- 
sion’s job as being, in part, to “identify the 
great issues of our generation and describe 
our objectives in these various areas,” and 
he has expressed his hope that it would “de- 
velop a broad outline of coordinated na- 
tional programs for the next decade and 
longer.” | 

This is a tall order. It would be both un- 
realistic and inappropriate to expect any de- 
tailed legislative blueprint. But it would be 





equally unrealistic not to expect from a 
group of such caliber, so instructed, a fresh 
and stimulating appraisal of the challenges 
posed by a climactic decade ahead. 
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That we need such appraisal, and constant 
reappraisal, is inescapably a concomitant of 
the galloping pace of current history. 

The Commission has, in President Eisen- 
hower’s words, “the opportunity to sound a 
call for greatness to a resolute people, in the 
best tradition of our Founding Fathers.” 
Let’s hope it makes the most of that opportu- 
nity. For. clearly the age we are entering 
cries out for greatness. 





Maintenance of Leadership 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an address given by my col- 
league, the Honorable Em1ir1o Q. Dap- 
parIo, at the 63d annual banquet of the 
Catholic Club in Darien, Conn., on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1960, and an address given at» 
the same time and place by the Rever- 
end Thurston N., Davis, editor of America 
magazine, which was published in the 
New Republic on February 15, 1960. In 
both of these addresses we are given a 
clear picture of dangers which surround 
us at this time and we are admonished 
to reexamine our course lest it bear us 
to the point of no return. The urgency 
of the situation makes it imperative that 
we accept such advice. The addresses: 
REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN EMILIO Q. DAD- 

DARIO, First Districr, CONNECTICUT, AT 

THE 63p ANNUAL LINCOLN Day BANQUET OF 

THE CATHOLIC CLUB, WEE BURN COUNTRY 

CLUB, DARIEN, CONN., THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 

11, 1960 


The number of words filling the air this 
weekend about Abraham Lincoln must be 
legion. It is characteristic in the life of a 
very great man—and there can be no ques- 
tion that Lincoln was one of the gréatest of 
our world—that there is much to be con- 
sidered edifying in his every action and 
thought. 

Thus I am sure that those who wish to 
draw on Lincoln as a source of inspiration 
in remarking upon today’s events will be 
adequately furnished with quotations. If 
they want to discuss anticolonialism and 
American attitudes, they have only to re- 
member that Lincoln said in,1854: “No man 
is good enough to govern another man, 
without that other’s consent.” If they 
would bring his wisdom to bear on the sub- 
ject of civil rights, they may quote what he 
said in 1859: ‘“‘Those who deny freedom to 
others deserve it not for themselves, and, 
under a just God, cannot long retain it.” 

As for myself, I thought it might be inter- 
esting to consider what Lincoln might have 
said about rockets and missiles, or the fields 
of science and astronautics. This is a little 
more difficult. Yet, in view of the assertions 
and denials that have flown in Washington, 
the charges and countercharges, I think I 
may have found an apt quotation. It comes 
from remarks Lincoln made at dinner on the 
train moving to Gettysburg in 1863, where 
he was to deliver a few remarks on the dedi- 
cation of the battlefield. The train ride had 
been noisy and the use of tunnels and cuts 
had dimmed the light from time to time. 

Lincoln, at table, took occasion to com- 
ment: “This situation,” he said, “reminds 
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me of a friend of mine in southern Dlinois, 
who, riding over a corduroy road, where the 
logs were not sufficiently close together, was 
frightened by a thunderstorm. In the 
glimpse of light afforded by the lightning, 
his horse would endeavor to reach another 
log, but too frequently missed it and fell 
with his rider. As a result of several such 
mishaps, the traveler, although not accus- 
tomed to prayer, thought that the time had 
come to address his Maker, and said: ‘Oh 
Lord, tf it would suit You equally well, it 
would suit me better if I had a little more 
light and a little less noise’.” 

Those of us who have been closest to the 
testimony on our missiles and satellites as it 
unfolds daily in Washington, sometimes 
wish that there were a little more light and 
a little less noise. 

Research and development has become an 
important part of both our governmental and 
industrial activities. In Lincoln’s day, how- 
ever, Robert V. Bruce said, “During the Civil 
War the nearest thing to a research and 
development agency was the President him- 
self.” 

President Lincoln became interested in and 
is responsible for the introduction of ma- 
chineguns, rifled cannon and other w 
of war. In the course of these developments 
we find that he narrowly escaped death 
when an experimental rocket exploded in its 
launcher as he stood watching nearby. He 
also bypassed the War and Navy Departments 
to set up a secret project to develop a new 
explosive using chlorate as a base. It is 








interesting, to note that chlorates are now 


being tested in the field of ‘solid rocket pro- 
pellents. 

In a lecture entitled, “Discoveries and In- 
ventions,” Lincoln said: “Just now in civil- 
ization and the arts the people of Asia are 
entirely behind those of Europe; those of the 
east of Europe behind those of the west of 
it; while we, here, in America, think we dis- 
cover, and invent, and improve faster than 
any of them.” 

This is a statement which fits exactly into 
the conflict which now exists as to the tech- 
nical and productive ability of the United 
States, the countries of the free world, and 
the Communist bloc. We can most certainly 
conclude that no nation or groups of na- 
tions has such a superior ability or capacity 
that it can maintain secrets within itself to 
the denial of others. .We have already seen 
this myth exploded in the atomic and 
hydrogen fields. We know, too, that in the 
missile and space field we can have no 
monopoly. We have the capacity to set such 
a stirring pace in the field of space as to be 
far in front of all others. . 

We can maintain our position as the lead- 
ership nation in the free world forever— 
provided we have the desire to do so. 

It has already been shown that our ability 
to negotiate with other countries has be- 
come more difficult because of the progress 
now being made in the exploration and use 
of outer space. There is no question but 
that the Soviet Union has enhanced its 
prestige by achieving the first success in 
space flight. Its continuing achievements in 
this area after the first sputnik have allowed 
the Russians to exploit this prestige 
throughout the world. Unfortunately, 
many of the peoples of the world have con- 
cluded that this progress means that the 
Russians have also achieved technical superi- 
ority in the military area. 

As of today, this is not true. 

The United States maintains itself as the 
strongest military power with a tremendous 
retaliatory capability. Yet, George Allen of 
the U.S. Information Agency has submitted 
the results of a poll taken in Europe, and 
these show that in answer to a question in- 
volving whether the United States or the - 
Soviet Union had the greatest total military 


people of West Germany de- 
cided against the United States by 1 percent, 
10 percent, and the 

of Great Britain by 15 percent. 
psychological aspects being so impor- 
this complex struggle, it is neces- 
t we accomplish sufficient achieve- 

so that the results be reversed. 
peoples of these countries would bet- 
support us if they are convinced of our 
ty to protect them and to achieve final 


victory. 

Dr. von Braun has stated before the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics that 
he believes that the Russians had the ca- 

ty this year to orbit a vehicle around the 
moon and to effect a soft landing on it. He 
believes that we will not have this capacity 
until 1963. 
On the surface this is a frightening situa- 


tion. 

We have, however, taken an important 
step that is sure to pay great dividends. 
The President has decreed that the von 
Braun team will be transferred from the 


an additional appropriation of $100 million 
for the SATURN project which falls under 
Dr. von Braun. This will allow us to de- 
velop a space vehicle with a million and a 
-pound thrust capacity which will have 
the moon within its range, but 
Mars and Venus. This tremendous 
will have the ability to hurtle 15 

of payload into outer space. 

We are, however, 3 years behind in this 

I am ‘convinced that the difference be- 

the Russians is not so large 
of knowledge which are less 
ble to propoganda. This is in the 
ability to overcome the dangers which will 
affect men in outer space. The final achieve- 
ment will be the ability to develop a manned- 
space vehicle which will have maneuver- 
ability in outer space together with the abil- 
ity to return to earth at will. Here we must 
overcome the problems in radiation, metal- 
lurgy and in outer space environment for 
man—to name just three. 2 

There is no way of keeping a tally sheet 
in these flelds, but it is my own belief that 
it will be here that our achievements will 
be ou » 

Let me close with a paragraph of Lincoln’s 
speech at New Haven in 1860, a paragraph 
written about another subject, but one that 
well deserves recalling: 

“I think that one of the causes of these 
repeated failures is that our best and great- 
est men have greatly under estimated the 
size of this question. They have constantly 
brought forward small cures for great sores— 
plasters too small to cover the wound. That 
is one reason that .all settlements have 
proved so temporary, so evanescent.” 

If we apply these sentiments to many of 
the problems that are so large today, we 
must recognize the grain of truth. And we 
must redouble our efforts to secure true na- 

‘tional unity while we seek a more powerful 
position of defense. It would be well if, as 
we did, we kept in mind these words of 
Lincoln: 

“You cannot fail, if you resolutely deter- 
mine that you will not.” 


Have WE Gone Sorr? 
(By Thurston N. Davis) 

Like a strong and vigorous person sud- 
denly stricken in middle life, we appear ob- 
sessed with a fateful diagnosis which tells 
us we are sick and will surely die unless we 
somehow change the habitual pattern of our 
lives. And, as diseased people often do, we 
talk at great length about the latest chance 
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remark dropped by the doctor. The malady 
is variously described. Columbia President 
Grayson Kirk’s verdict is “spiritual flabbi- 
ness.” Alan Drury, in “Advise and Consent,” 
writes of our time as the age of the shrug 
and stresses the “dry rot’ every perceptive 
American senses in the air around him. 
Prof. Charles A. Siepmann, who heads the 
New York City branch of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, declared only the other day: 
“We're breeding a new type of human be- 
ing—a guy with a full belly, an empty mind, 
and a hollow heart. I see them walking 
about, and I don’t like them one bit.” 

All this gives added point to John Stein- 
beck’s letter to Governor Stevenson. To 
“dear Adlai,” Steinbeck transmits his two 
first impressions of the United States of 
America of 1959-60: First, “a-creeping, all- 
pervading nerve gas of immorality”; second, 
“a nervous restlessness—a hunger, 4 thirst, 
&@ yearning for something unknown, perhaps 
morality.” Then, as afterthoughts, two fur- 
ther impressions: “The violence, cruelty, and 
hypocrisy symptomatic of a people which 
has too much”; and “the surly ill temper” 
that afflicts “humans when they are fright- 
ened.” “Mainly, Adlai, Iam troubled by the 
cynical immorality of my country. I don’t 
think it can survive on this basis.” 

Where do we go to gather evidence on our 
alleged decadence, immorality, and mate- 
rialism? We might pick up the travel sup- 
plement in our Sunday New York Times and 
glance at the midwinter ads for hotels and 
motels along the neon-bright strip of Miami 
Beach. Here, in one concentrated spree of 
vulgarity, we move from star-studded offers 
of fun, fun, fun, at low, low rates—with 
“authentic Polynesian Luaus” thrown in free 
at one address—all the way to siren assur- 
ances that if we reserve now (at $16 daily 
per person) then Paradise (double occu- 
pancy) is so near at hand. 

This sort of thing, I suppose, is material- 
ism, though it is somewhat too obvious to be 
named decadence. But it isn’t merely the 
Miamis of the world that are issue. If 
Steinbeck, and all the other critics are to be 
credited, this moral miasma which afflicts us 
is well-nigh universal. It is the fly-now-pay- 
later urge. It’s the itch for the fast buck, 
for the irresponsible pleasure, for the short 
cut to power or payola or prideful status. 
It’s the clever dodge, the inside track, the 
deal, the gimmick, the angle, the guy we 
know who'll “fix” it. It is the “filter” men- 
tality: have the fun, but avoid the lung 
cancer or the pregnancy. It is the omni- 
present yen to push somebody else out of the 
way and become the fellow who's got every- 
thing. To quote Professor Siepmann again: 
“This amorality is endemic. Society is shot 
through with it. You’d be amazed at how 
many students said Charles Van Doren was 
right. Anything for No. 1.” 

How does one go about computing the 
moral strength or weakness of an entire 
society? Crime and delinquency statistics, 
the divorce rate, the blight of pornography, 
the rising rate of illegitimate births, the high 
incidence of broken homes, the surge of 
mental illness, the percentage of youth re- 
jected by the armed services, phenomena like 
the current practice of cheating in college 
examinations— these and other data and 
studies give some sort of an idex. What else 
is needed? 

Eugene Kinkead, an editor of the New 
Yorker, has written a book entitled “In Every 
War But One” (Norton). It attempts to ana- 
lyze the hundreds of cubic yards of docu- 
ments that the Department of the Army 


‘ assembled in its deadly serious effort to find 


out what went wrong with American prison- 
ers-of-war in Korea. Kinkead reveals, amid 
much other data, that the 229 Turks who 
were captured and interned in Korea all 
managed to survive their imprisonment, and 
not a single one became a collaborator. 
One-third of our boys, on the other hand, 
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became collaborators; and 38 percent of them 
died. The Army found that GI’soften aban- 
doned fellow Americans who were wounded; 
they cursed their officers; the strong took 
food from the weak; in certain cases Ameri- 
cans sick with dysentery were rolled out into 
the cold to die; and this was done, not by 
their Chinese captors, but by fellow GI’s. 
Turks, however, kept a high morale, shared 
food and nursed their sick back to health. 

Heaven knows, the image of America that 
is refracted through these and other avail- 
able statistics is enough to shake the most 
complacent of us. Nevertheless, the picture 
is incomplete. The big, bold headlines—ah, 
dear, freedom of the press—tell us about the 
mad bombers, arsonists, sex maniacs, kid- 
napers, juvenile murderers, junkies, and ex- 
tortionists among us. They rarely highlight 
the millions of hard-working and dedicated 
people still in the land: surgeons, nurses, 
nuns, civil servants, artists, social workers, 
public school teachers, clergymen, firemen, 
policemen, truckdrivers, scholars—and plain, 
everyday, indispensable fathers and mothers 
of growing families. 

Then, too, a certain aroma of phoniness 
creeps at times into these discussions, mak- 
ing it all the more difficult to assess our 
true moral stature. We could well have 
done without the tears and congratulatory 
salvos that greeted young Van Doren’s pub- 
lic confession, which to many, by the way, 
was the most meretricious incident in the 
entire quiz show mess. John Cogley, in the 
Commonweal, said Van Doren “did- his 
greatest mischief and was guilty of the 
most shameful abuse of public confidence, 
not when ‘he accepted money under false 
pretenses, but when he made his belated 
confession,” which, he went on, while “hum- 
ble” in the approved TV and Madison Ave- 
nue manner, “reeked with pride.” 

And, frankly, are we doing any better at 
genuinely unburdening our consciences than 
Van Doren did? We feel clean and noble 
when we excoriate the materialism around 
us. We manage to pin the blame on some 
scapegoat—working wives, or the New Deal, 
or high taxes, or John Dewey and the teach- 
ers colleges—leaving very little responsibil- 
ity at our own doorsteps. Our excoriations 
would be far more convincing if we were 
readier with tax dollars for defense and for 
economic aid to less materialistic peoples; 
if we fought harder for the Negro; if our 
consciences were a bit more troubled over 
irrationalities in our immigration laws; if 
we worried a little more about the lot of the 
Puerto Ricans in our cities; if, having done 
our excoriating, we were prepared to sacri- 
fice a slice of our time or a touch of our 
comfort to the common good of the free 
world and the righting of injustices and 
inequities here at home. ; 

A false note is sounded, too, by the reali- 
zation that in large part our concern origi- 
nates in fear that we may soon be overtaken, 
economically, by the purposeful Soviet Union. 
Can we honestly say our fear is the trepi- 
dation of God-fearing men—fear for our- 
selves and our souls and our fate, for the 
harvest of our sins and our wretched con- 
fusions? Or is it nothing but a camouflaged 
lust to cling on to the very possessions we 
protest are our undoing? There is reason 
to suspect that it may be the latter, that 
what we are really worried about is that the 
whole kit and caboodle of our American way 
of life—missiles and credit cards, Cadillacs 
and pop-up toasters, our freedoms, fun, filt- 
ers and foolishness—is about to go down the 
drain. If so, then we do have reason to be 
concerned for ourselves and our future. 

Our trouble is not simply that some Amer- 
icans have air conditioners in their cars, or - 
that an increasing number of our citizens 
are making downpayments on cabin cruis- 
ers. Their number is and will remain lim- 
ited: even in our affluent society there is 
still plenty of persoral poverty. The obli- 
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gation of transcending and mastering ma- 
terial possessions presses harder on the few 
than on the many. The crasser brand of 
materialism, therefore, can be discounted as 
a real problem for the vast majority. 

There is, however, a subtler problem which 
does touch us all. It goes by various names 
and is all the following things at once: a loss 
of faith, an obfuscation of reason, a failure 
of nerve, 3 loss of confidence, an intellectual 
and moral vacuum, a failure to maintain our 
grip on the big idea about ourselves and 
the world we inhabit. 

What is really wrong, it seems to me, has 
to do w'th our loss of the big idea, by which 
I mean our loosening grasp on the meaning 
and purpose of human life in relation to a 
real order of objective and transcendent 
being. Our problem is that we no longer 
know who or what we are. We no longer col- 
lectively see ourselves as a people bound to- 
gether by common affirmations, common as- 
sumptions, common loyalties to a commonly 


shared universe of values. For years we have - 


viewed this American pluralism as a product 
of our freedom and as a source of immense 
strength. Now it is slowly.dawning upon 
us that it can become a debilitating disease. 
This malady, which is now epidemic, affects 
rich and poor, young and old. It is as though 
all at once we had lost our identification 
papers. To make matters worse, we have 
not only let the big idea slip away, but it 
is no longer polite or even permissible to 
raise any of the big questions men have 
always asked about the big idea. 


What are these big questions which, in 
the contemporary atmosphere of our official 
agnosticism, may be asked and answered 
only behind the doors of the home, church 
and synagogue? To paraphrase a list of 
such questions prepared by Father John 
Courtney Murray, 8.J., for “Religion and the 
State University’ (University of Michigan 
Press, 1958): Where does man rank in the 
order of being, if there is an order of 
being? What is the nature of man? 
Is it of a piece with the nature of the cosmic 
universe? Is it to be understood in terms 
of the laws of the universe, whatever they 
may be? Or is there a difference between 
man and the rest of nature? Is the nature of 
man spiritual in a unique sense? What is 
man’s destiny? Is it to be found and ful- 
filled beyond time in another world? 
What is the sense of history? Does history 
have some kind of finality? Or is the notion 
of finality meaningless? What can a man 
know? What do you mean when you say, 
“I know’? Are there varying degrees of 
knowledge and certitude? Can man’s 
knowledge and love reach realities that are 
transcendent to the world of matter, space 
and time? Is there a God? What is God? 
Does God have a care for man? Has God 
entered the world of human history to ac- 
complish a redemption? What is meant 
by “salvation”? What is meant by freedom, 
justice, order, law, authority, power, peace, 
virtue, sin, morality, religion? 

Just now, in the United States and 
throughout the West, there is obviously no 
consensus as to how these and similar ques- 
tions are to be answered, There is not even 
a@ shared language of words and concepts 
with which the separated components of our 
society might begin to be able to discuss 
them. Yet, as recently as 75 years ago, in 
the academic world as well as in the realm 
of public affairs, the ancient heritage of such 
words and concepts, products of the scho- 
lastic tradition, was still in uneasy but de 
facto possession. Today, except in some of 
our colleges, the lines that once bound us 
to that heritage have been broken. 

Once the ancient words and ideas had 
been widely discredited, a new lexicon of dis- 
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course took their place. It was a tongue 
which had been coming into more and more 
common usage since the 18th century, the 
language of modernity—of science, experi- 
mentalism and positivism. Until almost yes- 
terday, who would have dreamed of disput- 
ing modernity? And yet, though it was so 
firmly in control just a little while back, 
today, in Father Murray's phrase, modernity 
is dissolving in disenchantment. The disen- 
thronement has created a strange new situ- 
ation, a sort of ideological interregnum. The 
seals of legitimacy, so to speak, have disap- 
peared from its head and tongue. Though 
it still exercises a kind of caretaker govern- 
ment in our universities and elsewhere, the 
modern idiom of positivism is reenacting the 
old story of the emperor’s clothes. 

It is this sudden turn of events in the 
world of ideas, this breakdown of the flimsy 
consensus of modernity, that has brought 
us to that condition of moral vacuum which 
John Steinbeck and others perceive and de- 
plore. More or less clearly we today realize 
that a postmodern era has commenced and 
that we are entering it in a state of intellec- 
tual nakedness. The p need for some 
sort of revival of the public philosophy of 
the West has come home to us. This, it 
would seem, is what these gathering storms 
of protest and criticism are all about, 

Half a dozen years ago, in his essay on 
“The Public Philosophy,” Walter Lippmann 
insisted that in our “pluralized and frag- 
menting society a public philosophy with 
common and binding principles” must some- 
how be salvaged and reinstated. If we fail 
to revive and restore the consensus we once 
possessed, Lippmann warned, “* * * then 
the free and democratic nations face the 
totalitarian challenge without a public phi- 
losophy which freemen. believe in and 
cherish, with no public faith beyond a mere 
official agnosticism, neutrality, and indiffer- 
ence. There is not much doubt how the 
Struggle is likely to end if it lies between 
those who, believing, care very much—and 
those who, lacking belief, camnot care very 
much.” 

We know from the chapter he contributed 
to “Walter Lippmann and His Times” (Har- 
court, Brace), a volume published last year 
to honor Mr. Lippmann on his 70th birthday, 
that Prof. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., was 
more than a little scandalized by the stress 
the veteran columnist placed on the neces- 
sity of shoring up the public philosophy as 
a condition of the survival of our society. 
Mr. Lippmann had written: “I do not con- 
tend, though I hope, that the decline of 
Western society will be arrested if the teach- 
ers in our schools and universities come back 
to the great tradition of the public philos- 
ophy. But I do contend that the decline, 
which is already far advanced, cannot be 
arrested if the prevailing philosophers op- 
pose this restoration and revival * * *.” 

However, as Schlesinger’s reaction demon- 
strates—and he is not alone in his appraisal 
of ern eae academic world is 
not as yet in € mood to accept responsi- 
bility for the difficult but still feasible task 
of restoring what Lippmann calls a common 
conception of law and order which possesses 
&@ universal validity. 

Meantime, each fresh week and month of 
our now lengthening postmodern experi- 
ence serves to sharpen the issue and drive 
home its urgency. If we are really deter- 
mined to fill the present void, we shall re- 
discover the words and begin to conceive the 
ideas with which to ask once again the big 
questions that every generation must answer. 
Thus, conceivably, if time is given us, we 
may even reclaim the big idea. If war is too 
important to be left to the generals, this 
present dilemma of ours is too terrible to be 
entrusted to the professors. 
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Needed: Reinstatement of Funds for 
Tornado Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the ad- 
vances in science and technology are 
enabling mankind to learn more of— 
and, to an ever larger degree, control— 
the forces of nature. 

We realize, of course, that there are 
still a great many unknowns in the field. 

Nevertheless, the eternal quest of man 
for ways and means to control the ele- 
ments is essential—if these forces are to 
be harnessed to serve humanity, or at 
least to protect the human race from 
being unwarrantedly damaged by such 
forces. 

At this time, I refer particularly to 
the elements of weather. , 

Over the years, our Nation has suf- 
fered tremendous losses in deaths, as 


3,343 tornadoes 
fatalities, and an inestimable amount 
of property damage. During the period 
1916-51 there was ‘an average of 222 
deaths each year caused by tornadoes. 

In Wisconsin alone, the property dam- 
age from a single tornado in 1958 re- 
sulted in an estimated $17 million. . 

Although we are still a long way from 
controlling such forces, we nevertheless 
are progressing learning more 
of them, as well as establishing fore- 
warning systems to enable people to pro- 
tect themselves from hurricanes, tor- 
nadoes, and other such storms. 

Currently, the Congress is considering 
appropriations for carrying on expanded 
programs of research for weather con- 
trol. : 

During its consideration of funds for 
projects in this field, the House of Rep- 
resentatives cut—and unwisely, I be- 
lieve—$775,000 from the President’s 
recommendations for funds to expand 
weather research and control projects. 

Today, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee is considering the matter. ~ 

Fundamentally, I believe, there is a 
real need for an expanded weather re- 
search program. 

I would sincerely hope, therefore, that 
the Appropriations Committee would re- 
instate the funds cut from the weather 
research budget by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In addition, I respectfully 
urge the Members of this body to ap- 
prove such funds when it comes up for 
consideration in the Senate. 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
to have a letter which I have written to 
Chairman Houianp of the Department 
of Commerce and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp—emphasiz- 
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ing the need for reinstatement of the 
funds for the weather research - pro- 


grams. 
There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

FEBRUARY 18, 1960. 

Hon. Spessarp L. Ho.ianp, 

Chairman, Commerce Department and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee, Senate 
Appropriations Committee, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Spessarp: I am writing to respect- 
fully urge reinstatement of the $775,000 cut 
from the Weather Bureau research program 
by the House of Representatives. 

recent years, your committee has 

made a constructive contribution to im- 

proved weather research, aimed at protecting 

people and property from the ravages of 
hurricanes, tornadoes, and other atmospheric 
disturbances. : 

In view of the tremendous damage, as weil 
as loss of life and loss of property resulting 
from such storms, I’m sure you agree that 
there is a real need for carrying on effective 
research programs. 

Recently, I was gratified by the recom- 
mendations of the President and the Bureau 
of the Budget for including in the 1961 
budget funds for improving weather re- 
search 


As you know, hundreds of tornadoes—the 
most violent of all atmospheric disturb- 
ances—occur each year. In the past 5 
years, for example, 3,343 tornadoes occurred, 
causing 523fatalities, and an inestimable 
amount of property damage. 

the period 1916 to 1951 there were 
an average of 222 deaths each year caused by 
tornadoes. With the beginning of the mod- 
ern tornado warning service in 1952 the 
average number of deaths caused by tor- 
madoes for the period 1952 through 1959 has 
been reduced to only 163. I am confident, 
as are prominent meterologists in the Gov- 
ernment and in universities, that an ex- 
panded program of tornado research such 
as is proposed by the President, will permit 
a drastic further reduction in the annual 
toll of lives brought on by destructive tor- 
nadoes striking without warning. Experi- 
ence has proved that many lives can be saved 
when advance warnings of a tornado’s ap- 
proach are provided to communities in the 
path of the storm. 

Unfortunately, the House of Representa- 
tives made what I believe are some unwise 
cuts in the budget of the Weather Bureau. 

I am well aware—as I know you are—that 
in these times of great demands for Federal 
funds, there is a real need for a priority 
system for appropriation of Federal money. 

In view of the fact that such funds were 
deemed essential by the administration— 
which, as you well appreciate, has made an 
effort to keep spending down to essentials— 
I believe this should be considered, along 
with the overriding merits of the need for 
greater research itself. 

Consequently, I would hope that your 
committee would find it possible to rein- 
state the $775,000 for research relating to 
tornadoes in the-1961 appropriation. 

As you know, the purpose of the funds 
is to permit an expanded program of hurri- 
cane research and the inauguration of a 
similar program for studying tornadoes. 

This is a particularly opportune time to 
launch a Midwest tornado research project, 
since—I am informed—within the next 
month, the Weather Bureau will have avail- 
able three specially instrumented aircraft. 
These aircraft—a B-57, for very high alti- 
tude investigations, and two DC-—6’s for mid- 
die and low flying—have been undergoing 
modification and installation of the most 
complex meteorological research equipment 
available anywhere in the world. 
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As I understand it, money—up to this 
time—has been only provided to fly these 
planes during the summer months in in- 
vestigating tropical storms and hurricanes. 

With an increase in appropriations, how- 
ever, the Weather Bureau would be enabled 
to operate these flying laboratories on tor- 
nado research projects during the spring 
months also before hurricanes normally de- 
velop. 

The tornado research plans of the Weather 
Bureau for fiscal year 1961 include, in addi- 
tion to the use of flying laboratories, the 


. following: 


1. Utilization of existing upper-air sound- 
ing stations for maximum soundings of up- 
per atmosphere every 2 hours during se- 
lected severe tornado outbreaks in order 
to gather the required data for research on 
these storms; 

2. Extension of the small, intensive sur- 


face research observing network to obtain ~ 


greatly increased density of reports during 
the spring and summer months: 

3..An expansion in the program of re- 
search contracts with universities directed 
toward the study of tornadoes. . 

In view of the great improvement in hur- 
ricane warnings brought about by the in- 
tensive hurricane research project, I strongly 
urge Mr. Chairman, that your committee 
give full consideration and approval to the 
Weather Bureau’s request for the additional 
$775,000 to permit inauguration of a similar 
program of tornado research in the mid- 
western area. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


Two Hundred and Fifty-six Thousand 
Dollar Salt Pollution Suit Settled for 


$25,000 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICH:GAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the~ CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article appearing in the Lub- 
bock (Tex.) Avalanche-Journal of De- 
cember 6, 1959: 

Two HUNDRED AND Firry-sIx THOvuSsAND DOL- 

LAR SALT POLLUTION Suir SETTLED FOR 

$25,000—AcaINsT 11 COMPANIES 


Denver Crry.—Suit for $256,000 filed in 
January by Gordon Woods, Cisco, against 11 
oil companies for alleged pollution of under- 
ground water has been settled out of court 
for $25,000. 

Announcement of the settlement was 
made by Attorney Paul New, Denver City, 
attorney for Woods. 

Woods brought suit against the companies 
on grounds that they were using open salt 
water or slush pits for disposal of salt water 
and failed to reinject the salt water into 
abandoned wells or through reinjection wells. 

Owner of four sections in the’ Waples 
Platter area of Yoakum County, Woods con- 
tended that the salt water had polluted 14 
irrigation welis he has drilled since owning 
the land. He also contended that the entire 
four sections, with the exception of a minor 
portion, is under irrigation and pollution of 
the water permanently destroyed the useful- 
ness of the land and the irrigation wells. 

Of the original 11 defendants named in 
the suit, Attorney New said, only 7 were 
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named in the settlement reached with 
Woods. The other four were dismissed from 
the action several weeks ago. 

Defendants against whom the settlement 
was reached included Shell Oil Co., David- 
son Drilling Co., Inc., Great Western Drilling 
Co., Drilling and Exploration Co., Inc., 
Plymouth Oil Co. Tidewater Associated Oil 
Co. and Texaco Seaboard, Inc. 

Woods’ original suit asked for $100 dam- 
ages for each of the 2,560 acres in the four 
sections he alleged had been harmed. : 


Arms Contracts Found Lagging in 
Settlements , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~- 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
there has been brought to my attention 
the lag in arms contract settlements in 
the Defense Establishment. 

According to a story published recent- 
ly in the press, the Navy has issued a re- 
port which sets forth the status of its 
negotiated contracts. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle by Allen M. Smythe, reputable fi- 
nancial writer, appearing in the New 
York Herald Tribune, January 31, 1960, 
which covers this problem, be inserted 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Arms CONTRACTS FouND LAGGING IN SETTLE- 
MENTS 


(By Allen M. Smythe) 


Military airframes, aircraft engines, and 
their avionic equipment take plenty of the 
taxpayers’ dollars. Year-end reports just 
beingareleased by the Pentagon confirm this. 
Also, final price determination is not yet 
completed on defense contracts totaling bil- 
lions of dollars. 

The Navy states that January 1 they had 
outstanding 277 contracts of the incentive 
and price redetermination type that had a 
value of $6,589,351,000, and which were over- 
due or had not yet reached their target date 
for final settlement. 

Of these, 156, valued at $3,575,051,000, 
were listed as awaiting settlement. The Bu- 
reau of Naval Weapons accepted the respon- 
sibility for delay of 23 incentive contracts 
with an average value of $30 million. Con- 
tractors were reported responsible for de- 
layed settlement on 37 incentive contracts 
with an average value of $48 million. 

The Bureau of Naval Weapons was formed 
December 1, 1959, by the consolidation of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics and the Bureau of 
Ordnance. The new Bureau contracts for 
all naval aircraft and their electronic and 
other airborne equipment. 

The total of all Navy contracts awaiting 
settlement is nearly $2 billion less than the 
amount 2 years ago. The bulk of the unset- 
tled contracts are with Pratt & Whitney, jet 
engine builder, and with large airframe 
firms. 

The Navy lists all contracts that haye 
based their target dates for price settlement 
by more than 3 months under contractor or 
bureau responsibility. Exact prices or num- 
ber of contracts are not given for individual 
contractors. 
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The Navy lists responsibility for delin- 
quent settlement with Lockheed and Sperry 
Rand for contracts totaling between $50 
million and $100 million. Also in this cate- 
gory are Martin and McDonnell of approxi- 
mately $150 million each. Douglas is listed 
around $175 million. 

Grumman, builder of supersonic fighters 
for aircraft. carriers, has contracts to the 
value of approximately $400 million await- 
ing settlement. These also are termed con- 
tractor responsibility. 

Chance Vought, which is another builder 
of supersonic naval aircraft, recently had its 
submarine air-breathing missile, Regulus, 
canceled. The company’s naval contracts to 
the value of $500 million are listed under 
“contractor responsibility” as delinquent. 

The Navy accepts responsibility for de- 
layed settlement of contracts between $50 
million and $100 million for Goodyear and 
Philco. Douglas is listed with around $125 
million. Westinghouse and Grumman to- 
tals are each $150 million. The Lockheed 
total is under $250 million. 

Navy delays are also holding up settlement 
of $350 million in incentive contracts for 
North American, which builds the twin-en- 
gined attack bomber for aircraft carriers. 

Pratt & Whitney has five contracts total- 
ing $600 million awaiting settiement. 


Mr. President, I am glad to have this 
matter clarified by the Navy in a prompt 
manner. It is assumed that the Air 
Force will disclose its contractual status 
in the near future. 





A Bill To Correct Certain Inequities in 
Public Law 68, 84th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to amend the 
Postal Field Compensation Act of 1955 
to correct certain inequities with re- 
spect to supervisory and other postal 
field service employees. 

Section 1 of the bill would eliminate 
the restrictions on the number of em- 
ployees who can be assigned in levels 
17, 18, 19, and 20. At present, although 
Public Law 68 is designed on the basis 
of equal pay for equal work or responsi- 
bilities, some of the offices have grown 
so that the postmasters should be in one 
of the restricted levels. On account of 
that restriction, they cannot be promoted 
with the result that supervisors do not 
receive promotions on the basis of equal 
pay for equal work or responsibilities. 

With respect to section 2, the Post Of- 
fice Department has interpreted the 
phrase “supervises approximately 20 or 
more employees’”’ to mean that the “or 
more” could be any number more than 
20, while on the other hand “approxi- 
mately 20,” when the number of em- 
ployees supervised is below 20, is inter- 
preted to mean no fewer than about 16. 
Many supervisors supervise 40, 50, or 
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more employees for more than half their 
tour of duty, or all of their tour of duty, 
and still are placed in level 7 since the 
40 or 50 employees are considered as “ap- 
proximately 20 or more.” Since the 
Department has decided that they will 
go approximately 4 below 20 for “ap- 
proximately 20” they should not go 
more than 4 above 20 for the “or more.” 
Those supervising more should be in 
level 8 by establishing a standard posi- 
tion for that level. 

Since an employee can qualify by 
working 30 days in the beginning of a 
calendar year in the higher level for 
higher level pay and, under the law, it is 
possible for him not to be assigned to 


higher level pay, until December and . 


then receive the higher level pay, it does 
not seem logical that if he is placed in 
the higher level position 1 month later— 
in another calendar year—his value is 
suddenly lost. After he has once quali- 
fied for higher level pay, he should not 
need a requalifying period merely be- 
cause it is another.calendar year. Also, 
the qualifying period should be reduced 
from 30 days to 20 days since 20 working 
days constitute a working month which 
was the intent of the originally estab- 
lished period. Section 3 would accomp- 
lish these purposes. 

Many clerks and carriers who are pro- 
moted from level 4 to a supervisory 
position lose a longevity grade of $100, 
due to the fact that the grade was 
established under the alternate method 
of receiving the longevity or “meri- 
torious” grades by being at the top step 
of the level for 3, 5, and 7 years instead 
of the newer standard of 13, 18, and 25 
years in the postal service. This means 
that many level 4 employees who re- 
ceive only $285 per month upon promo- 
tion to level 7 have $100 of that amount 
taken away and receive only $185 upon 
such promotion. Section 4 would correct 
that inequity. 
~ Section 5 would provide a fair increase 
in salary for a three-level promotion. 
Supervisors are generally promoted from 
level 4 employees—clerks and car- 
riers. Most of them have had enough 
seniority to be working preferred tours of 
duty—with carriers having steady day 
work—and when they become supervi- 
sors they ordinarily go to the less pre- 
ferred tours, usually to night work. For 
making this basic change in their way 
of living and for assuming additional re- 
sponsibilities and duties, they are com- 
pensated for the first year by the small 
increase in salary of about $5 per week 
or possibly only slightly more than $3 
per week. Section 5 would give them a 
salary increase of $625, or about $50 a 
month, for assuming this additional re- 
sponsibility. Under the present promo- 
tion method, many able clerks and car- 
riers refuse promotion. This section does 
not entail any retroactive pay, but places 
those already promoted in the salary step 
and level they would have been in if this 
section had been in effeet when Public 
Law 68 was originally enacted. 

Section 6 would continue the present 
appeal procedure. 
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Excerpts of Testimony of Dr. Thomas 
' Carney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has been holding interesting hear- 
ings on a subject of great importance to 
farmers and to consumers all across the 
country. These hearings involve the ap- 
plication of the so-called cancer clause, 
or Delaney amendment, to the use of 
chemicals in agriculture, and the use of 
chemicals, colors, and other additives in 
processing foods, drugs, and cosmetics. 

This is a very complex problem. All 
of us want to foster public health with- 
out unnecessarily crippling technological 
progress in agriculture or in the other 
industries upon which we depend for a 
safe and adequate supply of foods and 





A very informative statement was 
presented during the committee hearings 
by an eminent scientist, Dr. Thomas P. 
Carney of Indianapolis, who has de~ 
voted his life to fighting disease and 
promoting health. Dr. Carney is a vice 
president and research director of Eli 
Lilly & Co. and is chairman of the Com- 


Members of the House will find helpful 

and interesting: 

SUMMARY OF A STATEMENT BY THOMAs P. 
CarRNEY ON H.R. 7624 anp S. 2197 Berore 
THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND For- 
EIGN COMMERCE, Fzsruary 11, 1960 
My statement will be confined to a dis- 


cancer clause, or Delaney amendment, of 
H.R. 7624 and the Food Additives Act 
1958. The Senate did not include this 
clause in similar color additives legislation 
which passed there (8. 2197). 

The Delaney amendment imposes a flat 
prohibition on the use of any substance 
which can be made to produce cancer when 
ingested by animals, even if the dosage is a 
mililon times that for intended use in man 
or if experimental conditions are totally un- 
related to actual use. We will demonstrate 
that such a clause is unscientific and works. 
against the broad public interest. We will 
show the restrictions it imposes on agricul- 
tural progress through limitations of re- 
search and will suggest a slight modification 
in its wording which will protect the public 
health but permit the public to benefit from 
technological advances. 

The essential purpose of color additives 
legislation now before this committee is to 
provide for the use of certain substances 
known to be safe as colors but which would 
be banned under the inflexible provisions of 
the present color laws. Yet in its own field 
the proposed cancer clause imposes precisely 
the same absolute or per se doctrine which 
the legislation before you is designed to 
correct. 
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safely used in both ceiaen Aeings and ani- 
mals for years. Yet, under the Delaney 
amendment, its present use on be ex- 
tended and new uses are prohibited. 

It is especially significant, then, that the 
Food and Drug Administration has examined 
scientific information about stilbestrol on 
six occasions and declared this chemical safe 
for six different uses. In 1941, the FDA, 
after examining clinical results with stil- 
bestrol in 8,000 women, cleared this chemical 
as safe. It sanctioned the uses of stilbestrol 
im animals in 1947, 1954, 1955, 1957, and 
1958. 

Stilbestrol is now administered to an esti- 
mated 300,000 women and 50,000 men per 
year in the United States. In addition, it 
is fed to some 75 percent of all beef cattle 
on feed in this country. 

Many publications of outstanding authori- 
ties in the field of endocrinology have dem- 
onstrated that stilbestrol is safe as adminis- 
tered to human beings. Within the past 3 
months, articles have appeared in the West- 
ern Journal of Surgery and two issues of the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion pointing out that there is no danger of 
eancer production from estrogen treatment. 

With respect to the use of stilbestrol in 
animal feeds, many scientists have reported 
on the lack of residue in meats produced. 
The Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Eudcation, and Welfare has also stated that 
no detectable residue remains in beef and 
sheep fed stilbestrol. 

Stilbestrol faces a continuing problem 
under the Delaney amendment because it 
can be made to produce cancer under cer- 
tain conditions in guinea pigs, Syrian ham- 
sters, and in a few strains of nice and rats. 
Most work has been done with mice specially 
bred to develop spontaneous cancers. 

It is very important to note that no 
cancers have ever been produced with stil- 
bestrol—even when efforts were made to do 
so—in most strains of mice and rats, nor 
in any , dogs, cats, goats, rabbits, 
pigs, many breeds of chickens, turkeys, and 
Pheasants. Neither has cancer been reported 
in the millions of cattle and sheep to which 
stilbestrol has been fed. 

We have here, then, a product known to be 
safe on the basis of iong and widespread ex- 
perience with both man and animais. And 
yet this very valuable product could never 
have been developed if a clause like the 
Delaney amendment had been in effect; 
adidtional uses of the product are prohibited 
even now. 

Another example of problems arising when 
the Delaney amendment is applied can be 
seen in the case of arsenicals. Several of 
these chemicals are used in poultry and 
swine. 

Delaney amendment provisions have pre- 
vented the further clearances or arsenicals 
in feeds, even though it has never been dem- 
onstrated that the organic forms cause can- 
cer. Like stilbestrol, the arsenicals had re- 
ceived prior sanction by the FDA. 

In considering the safe use of substances 
that cause cancer in animals, a point of dis- 

ent has been whether or not 
threshold levels exist. A threshold level is 
one below which an animal does not get 
cancer but above which an animal does. 

Many references in the scientific litera- 
ture indicate that at low levels many chemi- 
cals do not produce cancer, but at higher 
levels they do. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has accepted safe 
levels for radiation even though higher 
levels can be harmful or fatal, thus em- 
ploying scientific Judgment in determining 
safe limits of a known hazard. 

The danger in a rigid and sweeping clause 
such as the Delaney amendment, which per- 
mits no scientific Judgment as to safety 
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of specific substances, is that it can pro- 
hibit the use of very valuable chemicals 
which are known to be safe. We should rec- 
ognize that chemicals have had a dramatic 
impact upon our agricultural economy and 
its ability to meet the needs of a rapidly 
growing population. i 

One hundred years ago a farmer in this 
country produced enough food for himself 
and three others. Today he produces enough 
for 25 besides himself. Farm production 
has increased 33 percent; with 33 percent 
fewer farmers, in the past 20 years. 

Our record of improvement in agricul- 
tural production is due to (1) mechaniza- 
tion, (2) better strains, and (3) chemicals. 
Representative Dixon, Republican of Utah, 


estimates that 40 to 50 percent of farm 


productivity improvement since World War 
II resulted from agricultural chemicals. 

It would be disastrous to remove any one 
of these methods to boost farm production 
at the same time that our population is in- 
creasing at its present rate. If, for instance, 
stilbestrol had not been on the market, the 
farmers of this country would have had to 
produce 360,000 more beef animals in 1959 
to supply the amount of beef possible with 
stilbestrol. This is enough beef to feed 214 
million people for 1 year. 

The Food Protection Board of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council said in 1956: 

“No one knows exactly what would happen 
if the use of pesticidal chemicals on the 
farm should be abandoned, but it is safe 
to say that we could not commercially pro- 
duce apples, peaches, potatoes, citrus, and 
tomatoes, to mention only a few crops; and 
yields of others would be drastically 
reduced.” 

In the same report this board pointed 
out that in dealing with chemicals the dis- 
tinction between toxicity and hazard should 
be recognized. Toxicity is the capacity of a 
substance to produce injury; hazard is the 
probability that injury will result from its 
proper use. A compound might be highly 
toxic, but used properly it would not be 
hazardous. 

It should be obvious from previous dis- 
cussion that a restriction such as the cancer 
clause affects the entire economy. It pre- 
vents the use of agricultural chemicals that 
have been highly important in improving 
both quantity and quality of food. 

To use an example, stilbestrol is estimated 
to have saved the farmers of Iowa $15 mil- 
lion in 1959. Without stilbestrol, it either 
would have cost the farmers more to pro- 
duce the beef or cost the consumer more to 
buy this beef. Multiply this example by 
the thousands of useful chemicals involved 
and you arrive at the billions of dollars saved 
the economy yearly. 

The Delaney amendment also curtails 
progress in another way. From 2 to 5 years 
and $750,000 to several million dollars are 
needed to develop a new product in the 
pharmaceutical industry today. If there is 
@ possibility that a useful new chemical 
might be kept off the market because of the 
inflexible cancer clause, then research on 
this chemical must be dropped. 

We have stopped work on items of this 
kind in our company. I can tell you, too, 
that one major industrial company has dis- 
continued operations at its agricultural re- 
search farm because of the uncertainty of 
the future in this fleld. 

We believe that in enacting the Delaney 
amendment Congress made a sincere effort 
to write a law to protect the general health 
and welfare. But we do not feel that it was 
the intent of Congress to prevent uses of 
substances safe for their intended purposes. 

We have no objection to retaining the De- 
laney amendment if the right of scientific 
judgment is returned in its administration. 
To accomplish this, we propose a change in 
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the wording of this cancer clause to read in 


“A color additive shall be deemed un- 
safe * * * if the additive is found in amounts 
and under conditions reasonably related to 
the intended use to induce cancer when in- 
gested by man or animal.” 

We also believe that a similar change 
should be made in the Food Additives Act. 

This leaves some element of scientific 
judgment in the hands of the FDA—the 
agency well qualified to exeroise its discre- 
tion in the best interests of the public. 


The Connally Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article which ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Times, Los 
Angeles, Calif., on February 17, on the 
subject of the Connally amendment: 

Tue Trmz Is Not Yer 


In 1946 the United States made itself sub- 
ject to the International Court of Justice 
by a resolution of the Senate. But the resolu- 
tion did not pass before Senator Connally 
added an amendment exempting this coun- 
try from the court’s jurisdiction in cases 
which we ourselves might regard as essen- 
tially domestic. Other nations took the same 
line, and as a result, according to those who 
do not like the Connally amendment, the 
court has not had much business, about two 
cases @ year. 

HUMPHREY RESOLUTION 


About a year ago Senator Huserr Hum- 
PHREY, Democrat of Minnesota, intro- 
duced a resolution to repeal the Connally 
amendment and make the United States ac- 
cept the compulsory jurisdiction of the inter- 
national court “in relation to any other state 
accepting the same obligation.” The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee is now holding 
hearings on this matter. 

This is not a party issue. President Eisen-~ 
hower, Vice President Nixon, Secretary of 
State Herter, Attorney General Rogers, all 
support repeal of the Connally amendment, 
and so does the American Bar Association. 

But we are unabashed before all this 
eminence; we do not want the Connally 
amendment repealed—not yet. 

Our reasons can be found in a quotation 
from the late Senator Robert A. Taft, a 
quotation used, curiously enough, by Vice 
President Nrxon last year in an address ad- 
vocating repeal of the amendment, Senator 
Taft said: 

“I do not see how we can hope to secure 
permanent peace in the world except by 
established law between nations and equal 
justice under law. It may be a long, hard 
course, but I believe that the public opinion 
of the world can be led along that course, 
so that the time will come when that public 
opinion will support the decision of any 
reasonable impartial tribunal based on jus- 
tice.” 

SENATOR TAFT’S POSITION 

Senator Taft believed “the time will come” 
and life would hardly seem worth living if 
we too could not believe this. But there are 
no shortcuts to the millennium; the United 
States cannot bring it closer by leaping into 
the pit like the Roman knight, expecting 
the chasm to close over us and thus im- 
prove the world by our self-destruction. 
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Most of the advocates of our full submis- 
sion to the International Court of Justice 
are lawyers, and this is no accident, For 
the lawyers, despite the many mischiefs they 
have done through the ages, have cherished 
a noble dream of a world ruled by law, The 
Greeks had it and got so far with it when 
Rhodes was a merchant power as to enforce 
@ universal commercial law in the eastern 
Mediterranean—with the aid of the best 
fleet on the seas. The Romans dreamed, too, 
and there are passages in Justinian’s code 
books which show he believed the law of 
his lawyers was the law of the world, Dante 
wrote about such law and a Dutchman 
named Grotius (1583-1645) devoted his life 
to finding a code to which all nations would 
subscribe. 

The difficulty implied in the quetation 
from Senator Taft has always interposed: 
public opinion is various, and until there is 
one public opinion in the world there can 
be no world law to which everyone will sub- 
mit. 

Who would have the nerve to tell us, the 
American people, that our system of laws 
is not the best for us? And who would tell 
the Russians, or.the subjects of any other 
Communist state, that their laws are not 
suitable or on the whole are not satisfac- 
tory? And what about some of the new 
African countries whose body of laws is still 
in its infancy? Or the Moslem countries 
where ‘‘civil” law and religious law are in- 
terchangeable, and the people like it that 
way? 

How, out of this welter of law, custom 
and superstitution can a2 viable inter- 
national code, an equity of the world, be 
formulated and enforced? Where is_ the 
universal public opinion upon which it 
would have to rely for enforcement? 


TRIBUNAL OF NATIONS 


The World Court has 15 judges under the 
U.N. constitution. The present 14 (one died 
in 1958) were appointed from Norway, 
Pakistan, Uruguay, the United Arab Repub- 
lic, France, Mexico, the United States, the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, Argen- 
tina, Australia, Greece, Free China, Poland. 

Of, the 14 judges, perhaps 5 of them, 
consulting their homeland constitutions, 
might agree on a doctrine of liberty and in- 
dividual rights roughly approximating the 
first 10 amendments of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. Several could not rise above the 
religio-legal prejudices of their native lands; 
others would not dare. In short, this 
court could not have any common denomi- 
natior of international law, even a low one. 

The advocates of repeal of the Connally 
amendment assure us that the Court would 
not really interfere in our “domestic” af- 
fairs—in such matters as desegregation, for 
instance. Perhaps not. But there are mat- 
ters to which our malicious friends would 
draw the Court, by bringing actions against 
us if we submitted, that would seem very do- 
mestic to many Americans. Panama un- 
doubtedly would start litigation about the 
canal, and others would sue with vindictive 
delight for rulings on our nuclear tests, our 
tariffs, offshore oil, foreign bases, etc. 


SPECIOUS ARGUMENT 


Walter Lippmann, an advocate of repeal, 
writes temptingly that full adherence to the 
World Court would provide private Ameri- 
cans with some security for their foreign in- 
vestments. But under what rule of equity 
and what force of international opinion? 
What could a World Court do at this mo- 
ment to abate the economic and other ob- 
scenities of the utterly irresponsible and 
defiant Castro regime in Cuba, particularly 
when, as Mr. Lippmann said 10 days ago, 
the public opinion which counts in this case, 
that of Latin America, is mostly on Castro’s 
side, whatever he does. 

The time will come, as Senator Taft said, 
but the time to repeal the Connally amend- 
ment is not yet. 
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Grain Traders Worry That U.S. Crop 
Props Are Killing Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Wall Street Journal: 

FapInc Futures: Gratn~ TRADERS WORRY 
TuHat U.S. Crop Props Are KILLING Mar- 
KETS—WHEAT, CorN ActTiviry Drops ON 
Boarp oF TrapE; SoME DEALERS LEAVE THE 
FreLD—PILisBuRY SEEKS SPECULATORS 


(By Richard F. Janssen) 


Cuicaco.—In the vaulted amphitheater of 
the Chicago Board of Trade the gray-coated 
grain traders still carry on their super- 
charged daily commerce, a noisy melee from 
9:30 to 1:15 that resembles nothing quite 
so much as a food riot in Calcutta or the 
final, frenzied moments of an overtime 
basketball game, 

But something has gone out of the game 
these days—much of the stimulating uncer- 
tainty of former years, and with it, much of 
the money. 

In 5 or 10 years this place will be dead, 
one veteran floor trader remarks dolorously. 

Though this prediction probably is overly 
pessimistic, there’s no question but that 
futures trading—the purchase and sale of 
commodities for future delivery—has been 
going down hill steadily, and that in the 
last couple of years the descent has been 
especially precipitous. Volume of futures 
trading for all commodities on 15 major U.S. 
exchanges last year sagged to the lowest 
point since World War II. At that time 
many exchanges were either closed or al- 
most completely inactive. For grain trad- 
ing alone, the 1959 figures were barely a 
third of those in the mid-1920’s. 


SLIMMER TRADE, CHEAPER SEATS 


Board of Trade officials estimate that their 
trade in wheat futures last year was off 27.6 
percent from 1958 and that corn trading 
dropped 11.2 percent from the prior year. 
Memberships on the exchange, reflecting the 
diminished activity, have slumped to a seat 
price of $5,000, close to a record low, com- 
pared to $62,500 in the 1920's. 

The decline, traders say, can largely be 
traced back to one source—Uncle Sam and 
his various farm price support programs. 
Designed in part to stabilize the prices farm- 
ers receive, the US. price-propping efforts 
have succeeded entirély too well in the eyes 
of the traders. Wheat futures prices, which 
used to soar and dip like a runaway kite, 
now*ooze up and down in minute fractions 
of a cent. And corn, which in particularly 
volatile years has seen prices triple, last 
year fluctuated within a relatively narrow 
range, between a high of $1.40 a bushel and 
a low point of 99 cents. 

This relative leveling off of futures prices 
is a body blow to the s tor. By nar- 
rowing the possibilities for big profits, the 
Government programs naturally lessen his 
incentive to take a chance. Food proc- 
essors, too, no longer go into the futures 
markets as actively as they used to. Com- 
modities they buy for processing into food 
aren’t going to change in value very much 
during the manufacturing and storage cycle, 
which may take several months, so there 
isn’t quite the need there used to be for 
protective futures market “hedging” opera- 
tions. 

It might be asked: “Isn't this all to the 
good? Certainly it must be a desirable so- 
cial end to eliminate the peaks and valleys 
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of farm prices, to smooth out farm income 
so that everybody makes a living: -So the 
speculator gets hurt. Who cares?” 
A LOAD FOR TAXPAYERS 

The grain traders’ reply is that the grad- 
ual substitution of artificially high Govern- 
ment prices for prices established by free 
markets is not only expensive for consumers 
Te tine ae $1 billion a - 
year in losses that the Government sustains 
in its pricé-propping endeavors. In the last 


ing out of its surplus hoard. 

Farmers, who might be expected to benefit 
from Government guarantees of high prices, 
eventually will suffer, too, say the grain 
men, as the buildup of surplvses becomes 
too huge for even the Government to sup- 
port. At last count, Uncle Sam had accu- 
mulated more than $9 billion worth of 


So far, cotton provides the most striking 
example of how a price support program can 
wreck a futures market. Last August 1, the 
Government turned to a new plan to help 
cotton farmers; if they comply with acreage 
allotments, it will purchase the cotton they 
offer at a price well over production costs 
Currently, the program is taking about 70 
percent of the total U.S. crop. This, of 
course, makes the Government the biggest 
cotton dealer and helps stabilize the price, 


UNCLE SAM TAKES OVER 


The result: “In 1959, only about 1.9 mil- 
lion bales of cotton were traded on the New 
York Cotton Exchange after August 1, down 
69 percent from 1958,” reports the exchange’s 
president, William K. Love, Jr. Indignantly 
he declares the program is “leading the en- 
tire cotton industry to complete socializa- 
tion.” Textile mills now can buy their needs 
from Uncle Sam at an average of $156 a bale, 
$14 less than the Government pays the 
farmer for the same bale. 

Already two important cotton trading 
firms have closed their doors: The 69-year- 
old Cone, Schwarz & Co. and Alvin Wachs- 
man & Co., whose principals were members 
of a family that has been in the cotton 
business for four generations. Other firms, 
more diversified in commodities or securities, 
are a pting to hold on in hopes that 
trade will pick up. 

But unless the Government program is 
changed, “I don’t see any future for the Cot- 
ton Exchange,” says Ceaser Cone, president 
of Cone Mills Corp. of Greensboro, N.C. 

Grain traders, obviously frightened by 
the crisis in cotton, are worried that the. 
same fate is creeping up on them. “Even 
though my father was in this business, I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t let my son enter it,” says 
one veteran Board of Trade member. “The 
way things are we'd better get out 
completely and let the politicians run the 
food business.” 


age. On the same date, about 75 percent of 
the 1.7 billion bushels of wheat in elevators 
and other nonfarm storage places was either 
owned directly by the U.S. or held as se- 
curity for price support loans. 

CLAMPING ON A CEILING 


The Government's domination of sup- 
Plies “tends to set a ceiling as w well as a 
floor on prices,” says an official of a big 
Minneapolis-based grain firm. This means 


Se een a ee ee 


“hedge” against price variations. 

“Hedging” is the main raison d'etre of a 
commodity market. To understand its im- 
portance take a highly simplified look at how 
it works: 
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may have fallen to 

company thus has “lost” five 

the earlier $2 price. But 

March futures price also has dropped, to 
the firm buys back its futures contract 
amount, five cents less than it had 


ment. 

To work, the system requires that a spec- 
ulator buy any contract that a hedger wishes 
to sell. The speculator, in fact, is an indis- 


“You know wheat is never going to be 
much above or much below the Government 
support price,” says one large miller. For 
example, the July 1959 wheat contract 
never got outside a $1.79 to $1.90 range; in 
contrast the July contract in 1953 went from 
@ low of $1.87 to $2.48 a bushel. Because of 
this greater price assurance, “there are many 
more instances now where we buy grain for 
cash and don’t bother to hedge in the futures 
market,” the miller says. 

SMALLER INVENTORIES 


Some millers, moreover, are carrying 
smaller inventories of grain now that they 
can rely on the Gov ent stockpile at any 
time.. This, in turn, er cuts the need 
to hedge on the futures market. 

Nowadays, some food processors that want 
to hedge almost have to go out on a search 
to find a speculator to handle their business. 
A. C. Owens, director of mill grain procure- 
ment for Pillsbury Co., says in prewar days 
the Minneapolis Grain was swarm- 
ing with speculators. “But now, there’s only 
“one speculator left there who will buy the 
futures contracts we sell. When he goes to 
Plorida on his three-week vacation, we have 
to trade on the Chicago market.” 

This thinness in the market has brought 
some changes in the way a big company like 
Pillsbury must operate. A trade of 200,000 
bushels of wheat some 25 years ago would 

y have provoked only a one-eighth- 
cent-a-bushel movement in the price; “now 
it could mean running the market up or 
down one-half cent,” says Mr. Owens. While 
seemingly a small faction to worry about, it 
means that a trade could now cause four 
times as great a price movement as pre- 
viously. For a company such as Pillsbury, 
buying 58 million bushels of wheat a year, 
a difference-of half a cent a bushel means 
$290,000, Mr. Owens comments. 

To adjust to this condition, companies 
now frequently-place a “limit order” to the 
broker so that the trade is made only within 
certain price limits. This in itself tends to 
minimize market movements. 

Several brokerage firms which maintained 
commodity departments along with their se- 
curities business have dropped out. One 
such is Hornblower & Weeks, which about 6 
years ago set up a commodities trading de- 
partment in Chicago. “We started in small 
and we stayed small,” complains Charles 
Perrigo, the firm’s senior partner in Chicago. 

Mr. Perrigo says his firm thought some of 
its “more speculative” stock customers might 
be interested in a crack at such things as 
wheat or soyheans. “Almost the reverse was 
true,” he says. “We found brokers on the 
Board of Trade speculating in stocks.” 
Hornblower & Weeks dropped out of cotton 
about a year ago and brought the remainder 
of its commodity activities to a close last 
September 30. Declares Mr. Perrigo: “Gov- 
ernment supports don’t permit a free market 
in which there can be a speculative interest.” 


TWO CARLOADS OF BUTTER 


Grain. men shudder when they take a look 
at trading in foodstuffs more. severely af- 
fected by price supports. At Chicago's 
Mercantile Exchange, an official has no trou- 
ble at all computing the butter futures 
volume for 1959: Only two carloads. In 
1958 three carloads were traded. This com- 
pares with 35,000 carloads a year before 
World War II. 

“We could trade butter futures, but there 
is no incentive any more,” says Glenn An- 
dersen, butter merchandiser and broker for 
Berkshire Foods, Inc., Chicago. Now, the 
Government stabilizes the price by buying 
all that is offered to it at the support rate, 
revised only once a year. The Government 
currently buys butter in Chicago at about 58 
cents a pound and sells it to distributors at 
slightly more. 

“During a few weeks in the year when 
supply is short and the price is a few cents 
above the support, we'd dearly like to 
hedge,” says one distributor, “but there 
aren’t any speculators left to take the op- 
posite position.” Most of the time, however, 
his firm has no need to hedge, he says, 
“since butter rarely goes more than 5 cents 
above the support any more.” 

The decline in futures trading has been 
on a broad front. The Commodity Ex- 
change Authority, the Government’s regula- 
tory agency, says that such trading in the 
fiscal year ended June 30 declined in 15 
commodities, disappeared in four and rose 
only in five. In calendar 1959, of the Na- 
tion’s 15 major exchanges, only the New 
York Coffee & Sugar Exchange and the 
Commodity Exchange. showed gains over 
1958. 

The outlook is not completely without 
cheer, of course. Even a price supported 
crop like soybeans can become the object of 
keen speculative activity, as happened last 
fall when supply appeared in very close bal- 
ance with demand. Prices ranged over @ 
comparatively wide spread, well above the 
support price. Soybean trading on the 
Board of Trade in 1959 increased 42.7 per- 
cent from 1958 and soybean meal futures 
gained 87 percent. Practically the only oth- 
er major commodities to score substantial 
futures trading gains last year were cop- 
per, lead, hides, and sugar, all in worldwide 
production and thus not subject to price 
controls by any single nation. 

Other factors than Government controls, 
such as @ marked overproduction of a com- 
modity in relation to consumer’s demand for 
it, can temporarily depress activity on a fu- 
tures market. With falling prices, specula- 
tors are less apt to purchase contracts for fu- 
ture delivery, when prices may be lower yet. 
Cocoa futures trading, for example, dropped 
last year after vigorous trading sessions in 
1958, largely because worldwide production 
increased sharply. But, unlike’ their 
counterparts on the Board of Trade, traders 
on the New York Cocoa Exchange show 
little apprehension about future volume and 
seats on the exchange are now close’ to a 
record high. 


The Old Guard of the City of New York 
Speaks Out Against Hatemongers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, at a 


recent meeting in New York City of the 
Old Guard of the City of New York, 


February 18 


which is not what what we ordinarily — 
think is meant by this term, a resolu- 
tion dealing with the recent outbreaks 
of hatemongering was adopted. It was 
prepared and read by Col. William H. 
McIntyre. 

At the request of this organization, I 
ask unanimous consent to have this 
statement printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

It seems to me that this is as emphatic 
and eloquent a condemnation of some 
of the things we have seen happening, 
and as eloquent a statement of true 
Americanism as has cqgme to my atten- 
tion recently. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

We have read in the press of the diabolical 
actions of vicious persons who have marred 
or destroyed houses cf worship. 

In the Gospel of St. John, it is written, 
“In my Father’s house are many mansions, 
if it were not so, I would have told you.” 

There is anger and shame all over our 
great land, when we read of such happen- 
ings. Who is responsible? Do these attacks 
on persons and property emanate from 
abroad? 

Life, at best. is but a short time, there- 
fore, we should spend these precious years 
with a high purpose in mind to do good 
works, 

Let us remember, that the spiritual values 
mean most, reach highest, last longest, and 
in the end, make life most memorable. 

Where did the Unknown Soldier worship? 


Water Resources Called Vital to All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- _ 
ing into the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECorD an article appearing in the 
Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald of October 
13, 1959: 

Water Resources CALLED VITAL TO ALL 


Industry and the public have a vital stake 
in the Nation’s water resources, say three ex- 
perts attending the annual meeting of the 
Federation of Sewage and Industrial Wastes 
Associations in Dallas. 

The experts who addressed the federation’s 
Monday afternoon session at Dallas Memorial 
Auditorium are Mark D. Hollis, assistant U.S. 
Surgeon General and newly elected federa- — 
tion president; N. D. Griswold, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Dow Chemical Co., 
Texas division; and Milton P. Adams, execu- ~~ 
tive secretary of the Michigan Water Re- ~~ 
sources Commission. 3 

Each speaker stressed the importance of 
sound future planning in the handling of 
US. water resources. 

STREAM POLLUTION 


Mr. Hollis warned that rivers, streams, and 
lakes can no longer be treated as freeways to 
transport all the industrial and municipal 
pollution that will be dumped into them. 

“Ways must be found,” he said, “to keep 
pollution out of the waterways and to purify 


‘the waste matter that may have to be thrown 


into the water.” . 
“Such a nationwide program will cost at 


the start about $40 million a year,” he said. ~ 
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CONSERVATION 


Mr. Griswold said that conservation of 
the Nation’s supply of water is vitally im- 
portant to industry and agriculture and to 
the Nation as a whole. 

He said it is estimated that the United 
States already has invested nearly $179 bil- 
lion in water development. He added that 
“an expenditure on the order of $171 billion 
over the next 15 years must be paid out of 
taxes, and industry’s share of the tax bill 
is and will be substantial.” 

“Industry,” he said, “has a vital stake in 
the efficient use of the water resources to 
minimize future expenditures as much as 
possible.” 


GOVERNMENTAL VIEWS 


Mr. Adams said that the Federal Govern- 
ment, State governments, and industry must 
each have a different viewpoint toward water 
resources. 

He said that sewage and waste treatment 
as it is now known will not be sufficient in 
some locations to recreate an adequate water 
resources reserve. And presently known 
treatment methods will have to give way to 
superior methods when they are devised, he 
said. 

“More and better water conservation by 
all, particularly by industry, will aid in solv- 
ing water resources problems of the future,” 
he said. 

More than 1,500 persons—a record in the 
32-year history of the federation—-are at- 





tending the Dallas meeting. It will con- 
tinue through Thursday. 
Freedom Versus Coercion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial entitled “Freedom Versus Coer- 
cion” from the December 17, 1959, Chi- 
cago Daily News just crossed my desk, 
and, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude it in the Appendix of the RecorpD: 


FREEDOM VERSUS COERCION—FARM GROUP 
Bucks SuBSIDIES 


The constitutional provision that each 
State should have two Senators stacked ‘the 
congressional cards in favor of farmers. It 
gave sparse rural populations far more 
voting strength per capita than the populous 
cities. 

Congress continues to pander to agricul- 
ture above all other pursuits. It erects 
several screens around its purpose. One of 
them is that the small farm must be pre- 
served because it is the ideal way of life. 
It is ideal not only because it is healthful, 
but because it presumably develops the qual- 
ities of self-reliance and independence. 

This article of faith has suffered somewhat 
in recent years with the clamor for Federal 
subsidies, when dependence on the taxpayers 
did not seem to square with the cultivation 
of self-reliance. 

There is one great farm organization, we 
are happy to say, that fully appreciates this 
irony. The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, now holding its 41st annual session in 
Chicago, stands squarely for junking these 
Government farm programs. 

It recognizes them for what they are: 
political schemes with power as their real 
objective. 

We particularly admire the insight of 
Roger Fleming, secretary-treasurer of the 


observed. 
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AFBF, who said: “We will never have the 
opportunity to vote on the simple issue of 
capitalism versus socialism—or, stated more 
simply, freedom versus coercion. 

“Instead, the citizens of our Republic 
will continue to decide each day whether 
we want to move little step by little step in 
one direction or the other.” 

It would be foolish to predict the trend 
from a single straw, but it is worth noting 
that the voters of Iowa’s 4th Congressional 

trict elected Republican JoHNn Ky. over 
an opponent who campaigned on an anti- 
Benson platform. 

Agriculture Secretary Benson, of course, 
is only a symbol. Congress, not Benson, 
has written the farm laws. 

But Mr. Benson symbolizes the principle 
of nondependence on the Government, which 
is what the glorifiers of the ideal farm life 
profess to admire. 





Professor Richardson Discusses Trujillo 
and Castro After Personal Visit to the 
Dominican Republic 





EXTENSION pony REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant | 


to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article which appeared in the Lakeland 
(Pla.) Ledger, Sunday, January 31, 1960. 
Prof. Gilbert P. Richardson is professor 
of history and political science at Florida 
Southern College, and is a specialist on 
Latin American affairs. He recently vis- 
ited the Dominican Republic where he 
studied governmental affairs, and this 
report of his trip will be of interest to 
Members of the House, I am sure. The 
article follows: 
(By Ed McNeely) 

The assassination plot against Gen. Rafael 
L. Trujillo, strongman leader of the Domini- 
can Republic, Thursday involved the wealthy 
class and did not have the sympathy of the 
workingman, according to Gilbert P. Rich- 
ardson, professor of history and political 
science at Florida Southern College. 

“It was a revolt against the personal rule 
of the Trujillo family rather than a mass 
revolution against the Dominican’'s system 
of government,” Richardson said. 

STUDIED AFFAIRS OF GOVERNMENT 

The Florida Southern professor, a special- 
ist on Latin American affairs, recently re- 
turned from the Dominican Republic, where 
he studied governmental affairs. 

Richardson termed the uprising as the 
work of the wealthy—a forerunner to the 
“desertion of the intellectuals. It lacked the 
social aspects of a revolution,” he added. 

Trujillo, who has imposed a tightfisted 
reign over the island republic for 30 years, 
is still the champion of the workjng class, 
the professor said. 

“The Dominicans do not always agree with 
Trujillo or his younger brother, President 
Hector Trujillo, but they do respect him for 
what he has done for them,” Richardson 


ASSUMED POWER 30 YEARS AGO 

Rafael Trujillo came to power 30 years ago 
at the end of the United States’ occupation 
of the island, the historian pointed out, and 
since then has led the country to a fairly 
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stable economy—a contrast to the past his- 
tory of the republic. 

The older Trujillo was trained by the U.S. 
Marines during the occupation from 1916 
until 1924, Richardson said, and was com- 
mander of Dominican forces when the Ma- 
rines left. 

During his 30-year administration, Trujillo 
ee ne Geekuaeaena hater teeter Ske 
the more progressive Latin countries, the 
professor stated. 

“He has built hospitals, housing develop- 
ments, roads, and communication systems, 


Also, Trujillo has made education com- 
pulsory for everyone under 60 years of age, 
in a determined effort to stamp out illit- 


eracy, Richardson said. Strides have been * 


made toward stamping out tropical diseases 
which menace many of the Caribbean 
Islands, he added. 

“When the Salk antipolio vaccine was in- 
troduced, Trujillo immediately renamed a 
Ciudad Trujillo (the capital city) thoMugh- 
fare Avenida Jonas Salk,” the historian said. 

Without the support of the masses, a re- 
volt stands little chance of being successful, 
Richardson said, because the Trujillo »roth- 
ers enjoy total control of the Gove: ment 
“and have no compunction over gettaag rid 
of opposition. 

Rafael Trujillo commands an apparently 
loyal army of 12,000, an air force of 2,400 and 
@ navy of 2,000. He also surrounds the capi- 
tal with a 6,800-man national constabulary or 
secret policy which ¢an be mobilized on a 
moment's notice, Richardson pointed out. 


CITIZENS RALLY BEHIND BROTHERS 


Since the attempted invasion by 200 Cu- 
bans, under a Panamanian flag last July the 
small island republic’s population has rallied 
quite strongly behind the Trujillo brothers, 
the Florida southern political scientist said. 

“The Dominicans also are studying with 
interest Cuban Premier Fidel Castro's anti- 
American and are taking ad- 
vantage of it to make a bid for a larger 
sugar quota for Dominican Republic,” 
Richardson said. 

Richardson predicts that Dominican Re- 
public, Cuba’s island neighbor, may attempt 
to lure American sugar interests from Cuba 
if Castro tries to nationalize them as it has 
been rumored. 

“But,” he added, “there is a general fear 
among the Caribbean islands that Castro will 
flood the world market with Cuban sugar if 
the United States cuts Cuba’s sugar quote.” 

Richardson said that such an act by Cuba 
would. “knock the bottom out of the worid 
sugar market, dropping the price from 5 to 
5% cents to, possibly, 2 to 24% cents.” 

To the average American, the professor 
added, this does not seem too grave a prob- 
lem, but to the Caribbean countries it is. 
“It’s a bread and butter problem with them,” 
Richardson said, “because the price of sugar 
determines their national prosperity.” 


DOMINICANS TO EXPAND 


Richardson said the Dominicans are eager 
to expand their sugar production, but are 
nervously watching Castro’s anti-American 
campaign. 

“The average Dominican hates Castro and 
actually lives in fear of a Cuban invasion.” 
Richardson said, adding that friction be- 
tween Dominican Republic and Cuba is based 
on a multitude of reasons, ranging from 
politics and today’s economic battle to the 
burial place of Christopher Columbus. 

Columbus Day is a big holiday in both 
Cuba and Dominican Republic, Richardson 
said, and both countries claim to have the 
remains of Columbus. A big part of the 
Columbus Day celebration in the Dominican 
Republic is centered around the Catheriral 
in Ciudad Trujillo, the capital, when the 
bishop, mayor, and secretary of interior open 
Columbus’ tomb for public viewing. 
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Speaking on the possible effects of Castro’s 
anti-American cam, Richardson said, 
“The Dominicans feel it is Castro’s way of 
taking his own failures out of the spotlight. 

advantage of the Latin coun- 
general attitude toward the United 


of the Latin Americans call us 

meaning ‘stuck up,’ and ‘haughty,’ ” 

the historian said, explaining, “It is a pic- 

they get from tourists who show little 

no respect for the Latins and their prob- 
lems.” 

Richardson noted that if Cuba does na- 

39 American sugar companies 

see any military action by the 

nited States, because, “The whole world 
and remembering Hungary.” 

ted out several economic meas- 

ures which could be taken by this country, 

including freezing of Cuban assets here to 

cover the losses of American investors in 

Cuba. 

Other possibilities, according to Richard- 
son, are restrictions on tourist. travel to 
Cuba—‘“The $50 million tourist trade has 
already dwindled to less than $25 million 
each year, an embargo on spare parts for 
Cuba’s industrial machines and autos, 
granting political asylum to all Cubans who 
wish to flee because of the absence of free 
elections.” 

Displaced Cubans here already are pro- 
posing the establishment of a Radio Free 
Cuba in south Florida, Richardson said. 

Richardson, a specialist on Latin American 
affairs, recently returned from the Domini- 
can Republic where he studied the sugar 
situation, because, he said, “It is feared 
Castro will quietly nationalize the American 
sugar companies just after cane harvest 
time 


“At the present time,” he said, “only 3,700 
square miles of the Dominican Republic's 
9,900 square miles of tillable soil are under 
cultivation. 

“The Republic in the midst of an economic 
expansion campaign and possibly may at- 
tempt to attract these 39 companies through 
favorable land leases,” Richardson observed. 

“There are now 15 sugar mills operating 
in Dominican Republic, 6 of which are 
American controlled,” the historian said, 
“pointing out that two of these mills pro- 
duce four-fifths of the Republic's sugar.” 


Tailored in Four Countries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article which 
was featured in the Wilkes-Barre Sunday 
Independent of February 14, 1960, writ- 
ten by Mr. Lou Rauscher, a staff writer 
of the Independent. The subject of the 
article is Mr. Felix Olszewski, a well- 
known Wilkes-Barre tailor for many 
years. ; 

The article follows: 

TAILORED InN Four CouNTRIES—FELIX THE 
TaiLor ONCE Ovurtritrep KAIseR WILHELM 
(By Lou Rauscher) 

Felix the Tailor’s story is made to order. 
He fits the pattern of a modestly successful 
man, with experiences ranging from an early 
apprenticeship in Europe where he once had 
occasion to work on a uniform for Kaiser 


> 
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Wilhelm to proprietorship of his own shop, 
located in the same block on East Northamp- 
ton Street, city, for the last 52 years. 

“Suits me,” was his reaction to our request 
for an interview. “I’ve been in this business 
since the turn of the century and this is the 
first time anyone’s made a fuss about_it.” 

Felix Olszewski, whose pleasant disposi- 
tion belies his 74 years, was born in Suwalki, 
Poland, one of eight children (he still has a 
sister living there). 

His early life was interwoven with the 
usual vagaries of childhood before he took 
apprentice flings at carpentry and several 
other native trades. 

None’ suited him and he felt stagnate un- 
til his introduction to tailoring. This, he 
recalls without hesitation, measured up to 
what he was looking for. 


KAISER REGULAR CUSTOMER 


Felix ironed out the kinks during an ap- 
prentice period in shops in Poland, Lithu- 
ania, and Germany. It was during an at- 
tachment to a shop in Berlin that he helped 
turn out some military duds for Kaiser Wil- 
helm. Felix notes that the Kaiser was a 
regular customer at the establishment. 

Mr. Olszewski landed in the Heights sec- 
tion of the city in 1904. Not too long there- 
after he took a fancy to a Georgetown belle 
by the name of Jennie Simoncavage. 

They got their marriage license at the old 
Courthouse on the Square and subsequently 
became the parents of eight children. His 
Jennie died 2 years ago shortly after they 
observed their 5ist wedding anniversary. 

Felix today still puts in a full day’s work 
in surroundings that have been bypassed by 
the march of new methods in tailoring. A 
potbellied stove replete with the old trade- 
mark, the goose iron, occupies a place of 
prominence in his shop as it has for the last 
half-century. 

STILL USES GOOSE IRONS 


His goose irons are among the few left lo- 
cally in the trade today. He still uses them 
for pressing work, and there’s a horseshoe 
used for underlaying the irons that has been 
in his shop since it was given him by a 
Stegmaier Brewery employee.in 1909. The 
shoe came from one of the brewery’s delivery 
horses. - 

Felix, who once pressed 48 suits by hand in 
a single day for what he considers some sort 
of record, estimates that he’s worked on 
enough garments during his time to stretch 
to Europe and back. 

Prior to opening his own business Felix 
worked for Simon Long as a coatmaker. He 
set out on his own in July of 1907 in a shop 
on Lincoln Street, where he stayed for 1 year 
before moving to his present location. 

He still has the first entry he ever made in 
his ledger and to this day has never gone in 
for the modern stamp method of cutting 
cloth, 

Although he’s tapered off from his earlier 
pace, he still designs his own patterns on oc- 
casion and prides himself on his custom 
work. 

“I don’t know if I'd be as lucky these days 
as I was shortly after World War I,” he 
mused in obvious reference to the slacken- 
ing demand for tailormade clothes. 


A GRATEFUL MAN 


“At one time it was the thing to have your 
suit made to order. They’ve gotten away 
from that now. I only thank the Lord I was 
able to do as well as I did.” 

Felix, who now has 16 grandchildren, 
earned enough to send 3 of his 8 children 
through college. Two of his sons are engi- 
neers today, while a daughter is a teacher. 
A son, Anthony, is the only child living 
locally. 

HE’S OWNED SHOP ON THE HEIGHTS FOR LAST 
52 YEARS 


Our subject is one man who hasn’t fallen 
prey to the pushbutton era. He loves to 
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hike and during good weather thinks noth- 
ing of walking to the Polish cemetery in 
Wyoming, where his wife is buried, and back 
in a single afternoon. He makes this trip 
once a week in.the summer, 

Last year he took several jaunts to points 
such as Five-Mile Mountain, the Triangle at 
Mountaintop, Stink Pond in the Glen Sum- | 
mit area, and in his younger years has 
walked to White Haven and back in the same 
day. 

He recalls that it was on one of his White 
Haven safaris that his oldest son, Walter, 
tired out on him. 


LOVES TO WALK 


Nary a day goes by that Felix doesn’t take 
his constitutional. He politely turns down 
a lift when he’s out walking and a friend 
happens by in a mechanized chariot. 

“I don’t believe in riding,” he says, “and 
as long as I have two good legs I’ll use them.” 

The tailor shop is located directly across 
from Hose House No. 4. Felix vividly re~- 
calls the days of the horse-drawn fire trucks, 
the barn, and how the firemen maneuvered 
over the cobblestones on Northampton 
Street in response to a call. 

Felix the tailor remains one of the few 
Heights residents to speak, read, and write 
five languages fluently—Polish, Lithuanian, 
German, Russian, and English. 

He is content now to fill out his days with 
a slower pace, having reared his family, 
earned his friends, and served as a useful 
citizen of the community. 

In the light of how tailoring has so com- 
pletely dominated Felix’s life, it probably 
wouldn’t be pressing a point to add here 
that clothes really made this man. 


Inflation and When It Occurred 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the February 16, 
1960, edition of the Washington Post 
constitutes an interesting analysis of in- 
flation. The rate of increase by individ- 
ual years since the close of World War II 
is particularly significant: 

Tue Toric Tat Virs Wits Sex—Livine Cost 
AND How It’s MEASURED 
Cost of living’s gone so high 
That it’s cheaper now to die; 
Absolutely, Mr. Gallagher? 
Positively, Mr. Shean. 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

Mr. Gallagher and Mr. Shean could prob- 
ably draw as hearty a laugh today with this 
fragment from their famed vaudeville act as 
they did in the early 1920’s. For although 
the upward march of prices has slowed no- 
ticeably in the past few years, cost of living © 
still vies with sex as topic A in most urban 
conversations. 

David L. Babson & Co. devotes its current 
staff letter to the subject, shows that the 
1947-49 dollar has shrunk to 80 cents and 
observes that Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
Consumer Price Index “is not only the most 
widely known of the Nation's statistical 
series but probably has the greatest impact 
on the economy.” 


This index, the Babson letter points out, * 


governs pay increases for millions of workers 
through cost-of-living escalator clauses. It 
sways the purchase decisions of millions of 
consumers. The Federal 
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watches it like a hawk. And it influences the 
policies of investors and business planners. 

Many newspaper readers now follow the 
month-to-month changes in the BLS index 
as conscientiously as they do the adventures 
of Little Orphan Annie, the misadventures of 
the Washington Senators, and the stock 
prices of Ampex or Thiokol. But if most 
everyone talks about the index, very few 
really know what it is. So the Babson firm 
obliges with a brief description. 

Its. complete title, “Index of Change in 
Prices of Goods and Services Purchased by 
City Wage Earner and Clerical Worker Fami- 
lies” indicates it is based mainly on middle- 
income buying habits. Changes are meas- 
ured in percentages from the 1947-49 aver- 
age. Thus the December 1959 reading of 
125.5 percent means a 25.5 percent increase 
from the base period. 

Some 298 items, each weighted according 
to its importance in a typical family budget, 


are priced monthly in 46 localities. The ma- 


jor component groups are given the follow- 
ing weights: Food, 30.1 percent; housing and 
household operation, 20; transportation, 11; 
apparel, 9.7; medical care, 4.7; personal care, 
2.1; reading and recreation, 5.4; other goods 
and services, 5. 

Babson notes that the service categories 
have been responsible for the largest portion 
of the increase in living costs the past 5 years 
(medical care rose 22 percent, more than any 
other group). 

But it also finds that living cost increases 
have been much more moderate of late. 
Translating the index into terms of the 
shrinking dollar, Babson puts the decline in 
purchasing power at an average 1.2 cents 
over the past 5 years. This compares to 
drops of 10 cents in 1946, 15 in 1947, 8 in 
1948, and 7 in 1951. The record of purchas- 
ing power in terms of 1947-49 dollars since 
World War II: 


Year Purchase Percent 

power change 
ik ti fe ca iniarsn decid tninaiinatanliaiabliiiogh $1. 20 —7.7 
TITIT innietsncsieipschituitieiasasiadhcbieamadinnitittendid 1.05 —12.5 
Math cation c'cian asad usitiobengeavnancnlts 7 —7.6 
EES De: . 98 +1.5 
ih oa sta neneiinetes 97 —1.0 
a dali eae a al nin cori pete 90 —7.2 
Sitti tichcapieidaidstceubesiytitinndideiing eile RR —2.2 
Sis cceescttnaicinttiian oteccinnnbaeetiabitindininaghail 87 ~1.1 
Sieh saenekemamthiits en cninines Ditka niadateiad 87 ep auiiias 
Pe iilsnnidiben pieiadtidebinnwe cates GF ¥.. dundiwatiat 
RE tk tia nenicsiten alin ichasthsiadl 86 —L1 
a a eee 83 —3.5 
kh ae ae en ee 81 —2.4 
Bi diischiieniterdnn ici inip-obidiaahs 80 —1.2 





Tips and Cash Gratuities To Be Included 
for Social Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today a bill which will 
provide that tips and gratuities shall be 
included as wages under the old-age, sur- 
vivors’, and disability program. This bill 
will correct-an injustice, produce addi- 
tional revenues, and will make realistic 
the social security benefits for service 
workers. 

This bill will consider tips as wages for 
the purposes of social security. Service 
workers pay income taxes on their tips 
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but their tips are not considered in com- 
puting their social security benefits. The 
provisions of my bill will increase social 
security revenues by collections on in- 
come which has never been subject. to 
the payment. of social security taxes. It 
will result in a reporting of realistic 
wages, thus increasing the social security 
benefits for service workers when they 
become eligible. * 

I introduced a similar bill in the 85th 
Congress and in the early part of the 
86th Congress. During the considera- 
tion of the omnibus social security bill 
in 1958, the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee indicated that while 
the committee favored the principle of 
my bill, the subject required further 
study. Two years have passed and 
further study has been made. This bill 
which I am introducing today improves 
upon the previous bill and seeks to meet 
the objections which have been raised. 
The features in this bill which were not 
present in the previous bill are as 
follows: 

First. This bill requires the employer 
instead of the employee to report. where 
the employee has not declared the 
amount of tips which he has earned dur- 
ing the month and file such information 
with his employer within 10 days from 
the close of the month. 

Second. This bill grants the employer 
the right to review the amount which the 
employee has reported to him as his 
actual tips. 

Third. This bill in one of the alterna- 
tive computations of mandatory report- 
ing by the employer estimates the tips 
to be the difference between $1.25 an 
hour and the base hourly wage where 
the salary of the service employee is less 
than $1.25 per hour. y 

Fourth. This bill authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to prescribe rules 
to carry out the provisions of the bill 
and to review the amounts reported. 

The only reason that tips were ex- 
cluded originally in computing social 
security benefits is that it was thought 
that to include them would be imprac- 
ticable and there was a desire not to 
encumber the social security system with 
difficult administrative problems. Ex- 
perience and time have demonstrated 
that those deficiencies and difficulties no 
longer obtain. Exverience shows that 
a workable plan of computing tips is not 
only possible, but also administratively 
practicable. My bill offers that plan. 

Eight States and the District of Co- 
lumbia require that tips and gratuities 
be treated as wages received from the 
employing unit. . Unemployment com- 
pensation regulations in 14 other States 


under certain conditions recognize tips . 


as wages, such as where an employee 
gives an accounting to his employer of 
his tips or where tips contribute more 
than 50 percent of the employee’s base 
earnings. In the State of New York, 
in an analogous situations, namely, the 
computation of taxes on-board and lodg- 
ing, tips and gratuities for unemploy- 
ment insurance purposes, the New York 
State Industrial Commission has issued 
rules which solve the problem inherent 
in the situation. 


Under the provisions of my bill, 


month and $1.25 multiplied by the total 
number of hours of employment per- 
formed by such employee for such em- 
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ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Section 2 of the bill adds another 
paragraph to section 3121(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 and pro- 
vides that tips and cash gratuities cus- 
tomarily received by an employee in the 
course of employment from other than 
the employer shall be considered remu- 
neration for purposes of social security. 

Section 3 adds a subsection (p) to 
section 3121 of the Internal Revenue ~ 
Code of 1954 and this subsection (p) is 
divided into six parts. Each of the first 
three parts sets forth a method of com- 
putation of tips and cash gratuities for 
purposes of social security. The amount 
of tips is either the actual amount re- 
ceived by the employee, or an estimated 
amount representing the difference be- 
tween $1.25 per hour and the actual 
hourly base wage, or an estimated 
amount based on experience and set 
forth in a schedule, 
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The fourth part of section 3 sets forth 
conditions which must exist in order 
tips not to be included as remunera- 
for purposes of social security. 

part of this section provides for the 
by the employer of the so- 


es from the base wage. The sixth part 
section 3 requires the Secretary 
Treasury. or his delegate to 
rules and regulations to 
out the provisions of the subsection 
and requires the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to prescribe rules for the review of 
the amount reported. 
Subsection (p), subdivision (1) of sec- 


a8 


leu 


during the month and pays to his em- 
ployer the required rate of social secu- 
rity taxes, then the total amount which 
the employee reported shall be consid- 
ered remuneration paid to him by the 
employer and the sum so paid shall be 
treated by the employer as though it had 
been deducted from wages. 

Subsection (p), subdivision 2 of sec- 
- tion 3 provides for mandatory reporting 
by the employer where the employee doés 
not report actual tips and his hourly 
wage is less than $1.25 per hour. Under 
such conditions the employer must re- 
port as tips the difference between $1.25 
per hour and actual base wage per hour 
multiplied by the number of hours which 
the employee worked during a month for 
such employer, or the employer, at his 
election, must report as tips the amounts 
provided for in a schedule set forth in 
section 3, subsection (p),; subdivision 
(3). 

Subdivision (2) of this subsection pro- 
vides that the employer shall collect 
from the employee or deduct from the 
employee’s wages the 24% percent or the 
appropriate percentage of tax which the 
employee must pay. 

Subsection (p) (3) provides for alter- 
native computation for mandatory re- 
porting by the employer. This method 
computes tips as wages for each desig- 
nated group of employees. This part of 
the bill provides that where the em- 
ployee has not reported his actual, tips 
and where the employer does not elect 
to report as tips the difference between 
$1.25 per hour and hourly base wage 
where the employee’s base wage is less 
than $1.25 per hour, the employer shall 
report an amount which experience 
shows service groups on the average re- 
ceive. The nine service groups and the 
amounts which they have deemed to have 
received from the point of view of expe- 
rience as tips and cash gratuities are as 
follows: 

(a) Beauty parlor operators: The amount 
of the tips and other cash gratuities received 
by a beauty parlor operator during any month 
shall be deemed to be equal to 10 percent of 
the wages (determined without regard to this 
subsection or the last sentence of subsec- 
tion (a)) paid to such operator by his or her 
employer, 

(b) Service employees in restaurants: The 
amount of the tips and other cash gratuities 
received by a service employee in a restau- 
rant during any month shall be deemed to 
be equal to 7% percent of the amount 
charged for food and beverages served by (or 
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attributable to service by) such employee 
during such month, except that the amount 
of such tips and other cash gratuities shall 
be 5 percent of the amount for 
food and beverages served by (or attributable 
to service by) such employee during such 
month if he is employed at a counter or in a 


(c) Dining room employees in American 
plan hotels and in eating clubs: The amount 
of the tips and other cash gratuities re- 
ceivéd by a dining room employee in an 
American plan hotel or an eating club shall 
be deemed to be $2 per day of full-time 
employment for waiters and waitresses and 
$1 per day of full-time employment for bus- 
boys 


(a) Hotel service employees: The amount 
of the tips and,other cash gratuities received 
by a bellhop, porter, baggage porter, or door- 
man employed by a hotel shall be deemed to 
be $2 per day of full-time employment. 

(e) Taxicab drivers: The amount of the 
tips and other cash gratuities received by a 
taxicab driver shall be deemed to be equal 
to 12% percent of his total bookings if he 
operates his cab in a city having a popula- 
tion of 100,000 or more, or $9 per week in any 
other case. 

(f) Employees in barbershops: The 
amount of the tips and other cash gratui- 
ties received by an employee of a barbershop 
during any month shall be deemed to be 
equal to (i) 15 percent of the wages (de- 
termined without regard to this subsection 
or the last sentence of subsection (a)) re- 
ceived during such month in the case of. a 
barber, (ii) 25 percent of the wages (as so 
determined) received during stich month in 
the case of a manicurist, or (ili) 5 cents for 
each customer of the barbershop in the case 
of an employee shining shoes or brushing 
and otherwise attending to customers’ 
clothes. 

(g) Baggage porters in bus and airline 
terminals: The amount of the tips and other 
cash gratuities received by a baggage porter 
at a bus or airline terminal shall be deemed 
to be $2 on any day on which he worked at 
least 7 hours, and 30 cents per hour of em- 
ployment actually performed on any day on 
which he did not work for at least 7 hours. 

(h) Pinboys at bowling alleys: The 
amount of the tips and other cash gratui- 
ties received by a pipe at a bowling alley 
shall be deemed to equal to 2 cents for 
each game for which he sets up pins. 

(i) Maritime service employees: The 
amount of the tips and other cash ‘gratui- 
ties received by a maritime service employee 
shall be deemed to be equal to whichever of 
the following amounts per day is applicable 
for each day of full-time employment: bar- 
tender, $1.70; bellboy, $1.80; deck steward, 
$2; headwaiter, $3.35; night steward, $1; room 
steward, $2.90; salon steward, $1.75; stew- 
ardess, $1.65; waiter, $2.50.” 


Subsection (p) subdivision (4) pro- 
vides that under certain conditions, no 
tips shall be included as remuneration 
for social security purposes. Tips or cash 
gratuities shall not be included where 
(a) acceptance of tips or gratuities is 
not allowed; (b) notice is displayed that 
tips are not allowed; (c) employer adopts 
reasonable means to insure that tips or 
cash gratuities are not received; (d) em- 
ployer submits to the Secretary a state- 
ment setting forth that tips are not al- 
lowed and methods to obtain compliance 
by customers and employees. 

Subsection (p) subdivision (5) pro- 
vides that an employer at his own option 
or upon the request by the employee may 
withhold from the employee’s base wages 
the social security taxes due on the 
actual tips reported or on the estimated 
tips collected during the month. 
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Subsection (p) subdivision (6) pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe regulations to carry out 
the provisions of the bill and to prescribe 
rules for the review of the amount re- 


ported. 

Section 4 of the bill deals with the 
effective date of the law and provides 
that the amendments shall apply only to 
tips received on and after the first day 
of the second month which begins more 
than 10 days after the enactment into 
law. 

The custom of rewarding a person for 
satisfactory services rendered is an an- 
cient one. This custom has become 
highly formalized with the development 
of our social habits. Considerable dis- 
cussion is devoted to it in our best eti- 
quette books. It has also become a fixed 
part of our economic system and, as a 
result, millions, of our workers today de- 
pend upon the receipt of gratuities or 
tips in order to earn a living. 

We are all aware of this. Each time 
we eat in a restaurant, get a shoeshine, 
have our luggage handled, we know that 
the person serving us must depend upon 
our tipping him for a substantial portion 
of his or her daily wages. It is now part 
of the system governing the relations of 
these persons with their employers. 

As I understand, a great many of 
these personal service personnel would 
like to see the system changed. They 
would prefer to bave an assured weekly 
wage and have the cost of their services 
taken up in the bill presented by the em- 
ployer to the customer. This, of course, 
is a subject which is beyond the power 
of a legislature to handle. 

During my travels throughout Europe, 
I noted that the employer includes the 
amount of the employee’s tips as part of 
the bill. The practice is to allocate a 
percentage of the total bill as tips. The 
percentage which was most frequently 
used was 13 percent. 

Service employees, however, have an- 
other problem, one for which the Con- 
gress, and the Committee on Ways and 
Means in particular, should take respon- 
sibility. They are denied the benefit of 
social security coverage of that portion 
of their income which comes directly 
from the customers they serve. Only the 
low basic wage, which they receive from 
their employer, may be credited as wages 
under the present law, except in a small 
percentage of cases where the employer 
requires the employee to account to him 
the amount of tips. The injustice of this 
treatment is manifest. When these peo- 
ple become eligible to receive their social 
security benefits, they find themselves 
entitled to payments which fail to reflect 
their true earnings histories. This is 
because the wages which have been 
credited to them in many cases make up 
as little as one-half or one-third of their 
total earnings, counting their tips. 

My proposals and proposals similar to 
mine have met with opposition from only 
one quarter—the associations of em- 
ployers of personal service personnel, the 
restaurant and hotel operators. The 
reason they have advanced for their po- 
sition is difficulty of administration—al- 
though, one cannot help but recognize 
that if the proposal were adopted their 
employer’s taxes would be increased. 
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The difficulty, they claim, arises in as- 
certaining the sums involved in the tips 
received by their employees. 

If difficulty of administration were al- 
lowed to prevent the adoption of worth- 
while legislation, most of the activities 
of the Federal Government would never 
have been undertaken. In this instance, 
the administration of the bill, while in- 
tricate, is not impracticable. The people 
affected by my bill are entitled to con- 
sistent treatment by the Government’? 
We have found ways to collect income 
taxes based upon their tips. There is no 
reason why we should deny them social 
security protection on an equal basis. 
Simple justice requires that Congress 
treat service employees fairly and grant 
these worthy citizens the protection in- 
tended for all workers by the Social] Se- 
curity Act. 





Who Would Really Benefit From Fed- 
erally Controlled Elections? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, what 
would happen if the Federal Govern- 
ment were to take over the ballot box? 
Would it really be to the benefit. of 
southern colored citizens? 

These are valid questions. They are 
raised in an interesting editorial which 
appeared recently in the Talladega Daily 
Home, a daily newspaper published in 
the Fourth Alabama District. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include the following edi- 
torial, at the same time commending it 
to the reading of Members. 

The editorial follows: 

A Drre Furvure ror MILLIONS IN THE SOUTH 


If the Federal Government. is allowed to 
take charge of the southern ballot box, will 
this give any assurance to the Negro in the 
South that his future will be improved? 

This is a question, which when applied to 
the masses of southern colored population, 
deserves some real study by the ardent race 
fanatics in Washington. 

If it is the southern Negro who is being 
considered, then there must be one answer. 

If the vote of northern Negroes is the only 
consideration than there is entirely a differ- 
ent answer. 

Is the overeager Attorney General Rogers 
at this time thinking about the vote in the 
northern Negro ghettos, or is he thinking 
about assistance for the millions of colored 
people throughout Dixie? 

From all the loud sounding action in Wash- 
ington, there is pretty clear evidence that 
Mr. Rogers and his ilk care little or nothing 
for the best interest of the southern Negro. 

They appear to be actors on a stage. They 
do not seem to understand the roles they 
play. And apparently they care not one tiny 
mite about the ones they propose to bring 
a strange new way of life. 


The southern population is approximately 
one-third colored. In all but a very few 
densely Negro populated areas, the issues 
when drawn on racial lines will solidify the 
anti-Negro vote. 
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As it is many whites exert great effort to 
aid his colored neighbors. The" rapid ad- 
vances of the ex-slave population proves this. 
This can come to a fatal end. 

If the restrictions are all discarded, there 
will be heavy increases in Negro voters, but 
also heavy increases in white voting strength. 
The increased white voting strength will be 
largely in a group easily swayed to be anti- 
colored. The Negro will again gain little or 
nothing. 

In the heavily colored population areas like 
some of Alabama’s black belt counties, most 
if not all economic power is held closely in 
white hands. These whites will be forced to 
close down securely the economic barriers. 
This they will do, or they will move away 
like the white inhabitants of the Nation’s 
Capital. 

We do not believe the whites will choose to 
move. Therefore the masses of Negroes will 
be forced to seek residence elsewhere. The 
flood tide into Chicago, Philadelphia and 
other northern areas will really begin to flow. 
It could become a giant exodus of great. im- 
port to national affairs. 

The great masses of colored people who 
have a home and a place in these deep 
South areas, will be forced by the racists, like 
Rogers, to seek strange and foreign abode. 
They will be forced by these into northern 
areas where they are bitterly unwanted. 

Who will gain by all this forced civil rights 
and forced legal action on the South, its 
registrars, its schools, its courts and its way 
of life? We can see no one except the selfish 
politicians, and their gains’ must be for a 
fleeting moment. 

The great loser and deep sufferer will be the 
masses of fine colored people who have a 
place in Dixie and are a vital part of this 
southern empire. 

There can be no other results, not in the 
lifetime of most of us who are now living 
and have some close association with the 
ill-fated controversy. 





The Mississippi Valley Association Reso- 
lutions Chart a Course of Real Progress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr.. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion has just completed its annual con- 
vention in St. Louis, Mo., and has en- 
dorsed a comprehensive program for 
waterways development that can mean 
a great deal to America if it is carried 
out. Among other important projects 
endorsed by this association is the Cross 
Florida Barge Canal concerning which 
its resolutions state is “for the best in- 
terest of not only the midcontinent area 
and the State of Florida, but. for the 
entire country.” They urge that the 
construction. be started at the earliest 
possible date. I sincerely hope that this 
session of Congress may make funds 
available for this project, which will not 
only be a great economic asset to the 


country but will provide a safe route for 


war materials—not vulnerable to sub- 
marine attack—and thus greatly con- 
tribute to the security of our country. 
The resolutions of this association are as 
follows: 
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RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 


ALABAMA-COOSA RIVER SYSTEM COMPREHENSIVE 
PLAN 


We recommend. appropriations for the re- 
sumption of advanced planning of Millers 
Perry multiple-purpose dam; the initial 
project in the plan of development of the 
Alabama River for navigation, flood control, 
and limited hydroelectric power. The com- 
prehensive plan of development of the Ala- 
bama-Coosa River system was authorized in 
1945. 

We call the attention of Congress to the 
development. of the Coosa River and tribu- 


taries for the’ generation of hydroelectric ~ 


power by private capital; six dams having 
been constructed prior to 1929 and in con- 
tinuous operation since that date. Also, that 
the 83d Congress suspended authorization of 
the Coosa River for development of hydro- 
electric power to permit development by a 
private utility under a license later issued 
for the construction of four additional dams 
and the modification of one existing dam, 
The license required that all construction be 
accomplished within a 10-year period from 
date of start of construction of the first dam 
which began in July 1958. 

We also call the attention of Congress to 
appropriations heretofore made for planning 
of the initial project, Millers Ferry Dam, 
Alabama River; the plans are approximately 
38 percent complete, The development of 
the Alabama River section of the waterway 
is of such size and complexity that the con- 
struction of the three dams on this section 
of the river will have to be accomplished 
by the Corps of Engineers. A recent report 
by the engineers continues to indicate the 
economic feasibility of both the Alabama 
and Coosa Rivers for navigation for a dis- 
tance of approximately 525 river-miles. 

We urge Congress to appropriate sufficient 
funds to resume planning of the initial proj- 
ect in order that the entire plan of develop- 
ment and of the Alabama-Coosa River Sys- 
tem can be accomplished without further 
delay. 

ARKANSAS RIVER BASIN 


We commend the 86th Congress for ap- 
propriating funds to continue construction 
of major features of this important com- 
prehensive project in Arkansas, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma. 

1. We commend the Corps of Engineers of 
the US. Army for its success in main- 
taining the prescribed schedule of work 
which sometimes was carried on in the face 
of many difficulties. 

2. We commend the Bureau of the Bu 
for recommending funds for fiscal year 1961 
to continue the authorized program in the 
Arkansas River Basin for flood control, bank 
stabilization, navigation, water supply, and 
incidental hydroelectric power. 

3. We call to the attention of Congress the 
importance of starting the final planning 
of main-stem dams in Oklahoma at Webbers 


’ Falls and Short Mountain, and at Ozark in 


Arkansas, and the need for early construc- 
tion of these projects. 

4. We urge new construction starts 
include the Elk City (Table Mound) Dam 
on the Elk River in Kansas, and that suffi- 
cient construction funds be appropriated to 
get this project under way. Floods in 1959 
clearly demonstrated the serious deficiency 
of flood control storage on this stream. 
~ 5. We urge early authorization of the 
Cheney Division (Ninnescah River) of the 
Wichita multiple-purpose project. This de- 
velopment is badly needed and the city of 
Wichita has yoted bonds for the 
pipeline and agreed to pay its share of the 
reservoir construction. 

6. We urge study of a canal which will 
provide a connection between the Arkansas- 
Verdigris navigation channel and the 
Eufaula Reservoir. It should be less expen- 
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8. It is essential that work on the bank 
stabilization and navigation features from 
Fort Smith, Ark., downstream, beginning at 
the mouth of the Arkansas River, be prose- 

with work on the 


It is highly desirable that all bank stabiliza- 
tion work be completed by 1964. 

9. We emphasize that the Arkansas River 
is the only major river in the Nation unde- 
veloped for navigation. We therefore urge 
Congress to provide adequate funds to con- 
tinue planning of badly needed authorized 
- projects in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas 
so that the benefits may be made available 
at the earliest possible time. 

SOUTHEAST OKLAHOMA WATER SUPPLY 


We urge that the Corps of Engineers con- 
tinue to expedite the survey now under way, 
on the engineering and economic feasibility 
of combining the movement of large volumes 
of surplus water for municipal, industrial, 
and agricultural uses from southeastern 
Oklahoma into central Oklahoma with an 
extension of the authorized navigation proj- 
ect on the Arkansas River. 

CROSS FLORIDA BARGE CANAL 


We believe that the early completion of the 
Cross Florida Barge Canal is for the best 
interest of not only the midcontinent area 
and the State of Florida, but for the entire 
country. Planning funds should be imme- 
diately appropriated for this project, so that 
construction can be started at the earliest 
possible date. 


Lithuania’s Fortitude 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the ConcressionaL Recorp I 
include an editorial appearing in the 
Evening Herald, of Shenandoah, Pa., on 
February 16, as follows: 

LITHUANIA'S FORTITUDE 


Today, as a good many millions of Ameri- 
cans of Lithuanian extraction know, marks 
the 42d anniversary of the establishment of 
the Republic of Lithuania. It is a national 
holiday comparable to America's Independ- 
ence Day. 

Tragically, what should be a day of un- 
restained joy in Lithuania, is totally impos- 
sible ‘because of the cruel and ruthless heel 
of the Russian oppressor. Lithuania like 
her Baltic neighbors, Latvia and Estonia, 
has been in a state of subjugation since 1940. 

That year marked the beginning of the 
modern-day enslavement of the gallant Lith- 
uanians when the Russians literally con- 
fiscated the whole country. Through the 
medium of military force, the Kremlin heart- 
lessly wiped out Lithuania's independent 
political status, brazenly announcing to the 
rest of the world that the people had “voted” 
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' to become the Lithuanian Soviet Socialistic 


State. 

The Soviet Union’s action, a foul stab in 
the back, made a worthless scrap of paper 
out of the treaty of 1926, which guaranteed 
Lithuania's sovereignty. 

Then and there ended, for the time being, 
the freedom and liberty enjoyed since Febru- 
ary 16, 1918, when Lithuania was recognized 
by the world as Free State. 

The callous Soviet domination was inter- 
rupted during World War II when Hitler's 
murderous Nazis occupied the stricken land. 
But when the tides of war reversed, the Red 
tyrants returned. They remain in power to- 
day. This is why Lithuanians are unable to 
celebrate their independence day; to do so 
would mean instant punitive measures. 

In contrast to the most harsh measures 
endured during Josef Stalin’s regime, con- 
ditions these days have eased to a consider- 
able degree in Lithuania. Certain types of 
mail are now processed although the ban 
remains on religious articles of any descrip- 
tion. Packages of food and clothing may be 
sent into the country. However, the wily 
Communists impose near-prohibitive duty 
costs. Imposts on such packages sent to 
those in need are almost twice the actual 
vaiue of the contents. ' 

Garrisons throughout Lithuania are main- 
tained at full strength by the Soviet military. 
Any open display of patriotism brings im- 
mediate punishment. Even the brave under- 
ground resistance no longer can strike back 
because the patriots lack access to arms and 
ammunition. 

The puppet government officials, mostly 
Russian-born, do exactly what they are told 
by the Kremlin. And the substitution of 
Lithuanian family groups by Russian citi- 
zens has not ceased. The loyal Lithuanians 
are sent to Siberia; the Russian substitutes 
move into the empty homes and assume 
legitimate Lithuanian identities. 

Many of the numerous and historic 
churches have long since been confiscated by 
the Reds and turned into theatres of ware- 
houses. Where once there were 15 churches 
in Kaunas, there now remains one. Worship 
is. permitted but the Reds intensify brain- 
washing of the younger Lithuanians. 

There is no formal religious training or 
instruction whatsoever. Under its national 
government, Lithuania had three seminaries 
with close to 1,000 studying for the priest- 
hood. Today, there is only one; enrollment 
dare not exceed 170 at any given time. 

The evil inconsistency of all this is readily 
apparent in the Soviet Union’s international 
policies. Freedom for colonies in Asia and 
Africa, shoults the Kremlin. But not a word 
about the slave status of Lithuania and her 
neighbors. 

So Lithuania’s 42d independence day 
necessarily must be celebrated in such free- 
dom-blessed nations as these United States. 
Here at home and in communities adjacent 
to Shenandoah, those of Lithuanian descent 
are joined by fellow citizens in extending 
a heartfelt salute to the people of Lithuania 
for their remarkable fortitude. 

That history shall again repeat by con- 
firming the reality of Lithuania’s independ- 
ence through restoration of the Republic of 
Lithuania is the wish of those who cherish 
liberty across the face of the globe. 


Missile Gap Controversy—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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insert into the Recorp two articles from 
a series by Ray Cromley which appeared 
in the issues of February 8 and 9, 1960, 
of the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun. 

These articles are most timely, since 
they deal with the current controversy 
over the missile gap in our defenses. 
They are written by a veteran Pentagon 
reporter in an unbiased manner and in 
the national interest. I commend them 
to the attention of all my colleagues: 
[From the New York World Telegram & 

Sun, Feb. 8, 1960] 
Covu.tp Reps Dergeat UNITED STATES? 
(By Ray Cromley) 

WASHINGTON, February 8.—This is how not 
to be confused as we go into month of politi- 
cal battling over U.S. defense: 

First, tell yourself the United States does 
not have the small war deterrent power to 
prevent Nikita Khrushchev from expanding 
in such areas as the Middle East. 

Then admit that U.S. strategists haven’t 
figured out how to keep Russia from devas- 
tating a great portion of the United States 
if she wants to try a sneak first blow. 

Note that in overall strategic kill power 
the United States overshadows Soviet Russia 
in 1960. 

Finally, concede that in 2 to 4 years there 
will be a disparity between our strength and 
Russia’s which may or may'not be critical, 
depending upon how fast Russia manufac- 
tures intercontinental ballistic missiles and 
how fast America’s countermeasures come 
along. 

TWENTY-ONE INTERVIEWS 

These statements are made on the basis 
of discussion with 21 men in Washington 
who are in positions to know the state of 
U.S. defense. é 

Some of these men vote Democratic, some 
Republican. None is a politician, None 
wants to be quoted. Most are key military 
research or technical men in the Department 
of Defense and key foreign affairs agencies. 
Some are in key defense companies. 

They differ on details of what should be 
done—and on what the Russians might do 
next. But on the key questions of balance 
of power there is very little disagreement. 

They agree that the Soviet Union cannot 
knock out the United States, rior destroy 
our power to devastate the US.S.R. in a 
retaliatory blow. 

They agree that speeding production on 
current U.S. missiles is not the answer to 
the possible serious danger in the missile 
gap period of 1962-64. 

RUSSIANS AHEAD 


They agree that the Russians are furthest 
ahead of the United Statés in their numbers 
of modernly equipped and mobile ground 
forces. 

“Khrushchey keeps talking big about 
ICBM’s,” says one Pentagon planner, “but 
he keeps putting huge amounts of funds 
into modernizing his ground armies.” 

The United States is woefully weak on 
land. 

U.S. armies are also limping along for want 
of air transport. 

If United States and Soviet troops had to 
race for a trouble zone, the battle might be 
lost before American troops arrived. 

On the seas, the United States far out- 
classes the Soviet in aircraft carriers, 
cruisers, destroyers, and troop transports. 
But there’s reason to fear that 300 Soviet 
subs, capable of operating on the high seas, 
could devastate U.S. troop and cargo convoys 
and raise havoc with carrier task forces. 

But for combined air-missile strategic 
power it’s a-different story. 

ONE THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED BOMBERS 


The United States has 1,600 interconti- 
nental jet bombers scattered on 70 bases. 
It’s believed over half could survive a sneak 
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Russian attack in 1960. Around 500 are on 
permanent 15-minute alert. U.S. defense 
men estimate three-fourths of those left 
could get. through Soviet aid defense and 
bomb Russia. 

The Soviet Union has 250 to 500 usable 
intercontinental bombers, but with no over- 
sea refueling basis. U.S. defense men think 
the bulk would be lost in a sneak attack on 


the United States, unless U.S. fighter and 


missile defenses were asleep. 

The United States could mount a carrier 
bomber force of 125 planes capable of hitting 
Russia with nuclear bombs. 

There are about 60 Thor intermediate range 
missiles in England and something over 150 
Air Force fighter bombers on bases close 
enough to bomb Red-held territory. 


NO DEFENSE 


The Soviet now has about 10 interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. They could prob- 
ably knock out three major U.S. targets, four 
if the Reds were lucky. There is no defense 
against them in 1960. 

Russia also has a few submarines with 
short-range missiles—capable of hitting U.S. 
coasts. 

The United States has seven or eight 
ICBM’s, no operating missile subs yet. 

The military estimate based on this 
strength picture is that: 

Russia will keep attempting in the imme- 
diate future to whittle way at the frontiers, 
Khrushchev will not attempt world war ITI. 

The United States will continue trying to 
convince Russia that whittling might lead to 
world war III. Therefore Russia had better 
not take chances. 


EXPERTS ON DEFENSE OUTLINE THE FACTS 


Ray Cromley talked to 21 men in key civi- 
lian and military jobs in Washington to 
gather the facts for this series. Here are 
some of the questions he asked them, and 
the aimost unanimous answers they gave 
him. 

. “Question. Can the Soviet Union knock 
out the United States? 


“Answer. No, but the Reds could do a ter- - 


rifying amount of damage. 

“Question. Could the Reds knock out our 
power to retaliate and devastate the Soviet 
Union in return? 

“Answer. No. 

“Question. Is there a possible serious 
danger in the much talked about missile gap 
period of 1962-64? 

“Answer. Yes. 

“Question. Should we speed production 
and close the missile gap now? 

“Answer. No, that would be even more 
dangerous. Today’s missiles are too vulner- 
able to sneak attack. 

“Question. Is the United States strong 
enough to deter the Soviet from deliberately 
starting World War III? 

“Answer. Yes. 

“Question. Are the Reds ahead of the 
United States in intercontinental ballistic 
missiles in quality and numbers? 

“Answer. Yes, in both, 

“Question. Are the Russians ahead of the 
United States in overall strategic military 
strength? 

“Answer. No. 


“Question. Where are the Russians fur-— 


thest ahead of the United States? 

“Answer. In superbly equipped and mobile 
ground armies. ’ 

“Question. Is the Soviet Union moving 
ahead in military strength faster than the 
United States? 

“Answer. Probably. 

“Question. Is this because they’re spend- 
ing more money? 

“Answer. No, the best estimate is that the 
Soviet Union and the United States are 
spending approximately the same amount on 
arms. 
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“Question. Is the United States spending 
enough money on national security? 

“Answer. Probably. 

“Question. Is the United States spending 
its defense dollars wisely? 

“Answer. No. 

“Question. Where is the 
spending more of its funds? 

“Answer, On research. 

“Question. Where is the United States 
overspending? 

“Answer. First, on producing obsolescent 
missiles; second, on fixed maginot-line type 
defenses against bombers.” 


Soviet Union 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun, Feb. 9, 1960] 


Unirep States BETTING ON SUPER BOMBERS, 
PoLaRIs-FIRING SuBS FOR DEFENSE 
(By Ray Cromley) 

WASHINGTON, February 9.—The United 
States is staking its future on the gamble 
that in the crucial years 1962-64 the super- 
sonic bomber and the Poldris-firing subma- 
rine are more vital to national defense than 
the international ballistic missile. 

By 1963, the midpoint of this period, the 
United States will have: 

Two hundred and forty Polaris 1,500-mile- 
range ballistic missiles aboard 15 atomic- 
powered submarines. 

About 500 B-52 bombers, many able to 
stand 500 miles off Russian targets and lob 
in Hound Dog missiles. 

One hundred and sixteen 1,500-mile-an- 
hour B-58 bombers. Eight hundred B-47’s. 

About 250 Titan and Atlas interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles, most on hard and 
semihard sites. (A “hard” site is one which 
could only be knocked out by a direct hit. 
It’s difficult to “harden” a site for liquid 
fueled rockets.) 

Twelve aircraft carriers—each with atom- 
carrying bombers. 

Against this, the Russians in 1963 presum- 
ably will have: 

Some 650 ICBM'’s. 

Less than 175 operational intercontinental 
bombers. Some may carry Hound Dog-type 
missiles. 

Probably a half-dozen or less Polaris-type 
nuclear submarines. But several dozen or 
more submarines capable of firing 300-mile 
missiles. 

Since Russia would hit first in any future 
war, all Red planes and missiles would be 
available for the first attack, 

As for the United States, a ,fourth of 
the intercontinental bombers will be kept 
in the air at all times in periods of extreme 
emergency. These should escape destruc- 
tion in a sneak attack. A fourth of those 
on 15-minute alert might escape destruction 
if U.S. defenses are not caught napping. 

A third to a fourth of the U.S. ICBMs 
should escape destruction. 

Presumably three-fourths of the Polaris- 
firing submarines will be hidden and there- 
fore could come through the first blow 
unscathed. 

This Soviet first blow destruction would 
leave the United States a combined striking 
force of ICBMs, Polaris-firing submarines 
and missile-firing intercontinental bombers 
able to wreak terrible destruction on the 
Soviet Union. 

ONE SHOT DEALS 


If the American strategic planners, whose 
consensus I am reporting, have things 
figured right, the United States—even after 
absorbing the initial blow—should be able 
to hit the Soviet with more destruction than 
was thrown at us. 

Purther, most of the Russian attack force 
would be one-shot deals—ICBM’s shoot just 
once. 

But missile-firing Polaris submarines and 
long-range missile-firing planes would be 
able to reload and go back for repeated at- 
tacks upon a partially disarmed enemy. 
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Now for the nonstrategic forces. 

By 1962-64 the U.S. surface Navy wiil be 
in pretty bad shape. There will be a small 
nucleus of modern and modernized ships. - 
But many of the carriers and other vessels 
will be overage. 

IN BETTER SHAPE 


The U.S. Army will be in better shape than 
it-is now. But it will be worse off compared 
to the Russian Army. The Army moderniza- 
tion plan was to have begun in 1959 and be 
completed by 1963 or 1964. 

But the plan hasn’t gone through. In- 
stead there’s a stretch-out modernization 
plan which at present rates will mean a mod- 
ernized American Army sometime around 
1972. 

Meanwhile, the Russians continue to pour 
modern equipment into their armies. 





Invoke the Monroe Doctrine 
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or ° 
HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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for February 15, 1960. 
It also brings to my mind the old 
adage—lend a friend money and make 


presentation: 


Mr. Henry L. Writer, 
Publisher, 

Lebanon Daily News, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Wiper: The editorial “Invoke 
the Monroe Doctrine” printed in your last 
night’s issue of the Lebanon Daily News 
an excellent presentation. I trust that every 
one of your readers took the time to read 
it and that they will want to express their 
convictions about the serious Cuban situa- 
tion. 

Too often local newspapers 
a@ narrow or bigoted point of view, as well as 
involving personalities. In this instance 
your editorial staff is to be commended for 
reminding us of the Monroe Doctrine and 
its ramifications. I am taking the liberty of 
forwarding a copy of the editorial to Con- 
gressman Mumma with a copy of this letter 
in the hope that he, too, will begin to en- 
courage the State Department to stiffen its 
attitude. What better definition for “colon- 
ization’”’ is there than the constant influx of 
Communist agents and their increasing ac- 
tivities? 

Sincerely, 


Pesrvary 16, 1960. 


& 


SHELDON J. SHALE. 


INVOKE THE Monroe Doctrine 
.In 1823, the young United States of Amer- 


rights of its citizens. 
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warning foreign coun- 
Western Hemisphere was 


That pronouncement by President Monroe 
became the cornerstone of American foreign 
policy. And so it has remained—that is, un- 
til Fidel Castro took over in Cuba. 

Castro is an agent of Russia, one of the 


But do we hear our State Department talk- _ 


ing about the Monroe doctrine now? For 
some reason, known only to themselves, the 
men directing our foreign policy have con- 
veniently forgotten that the Monroe Doctrine 
exists. 

So what do we find? We.find Cuba crawl- 
ing with agents representing the Russian 
and the Chinese versions of world com- 
munism. : 

And do we invoke the Monroe Doctrine 
and give Fidel Castro and his Communist 
agents 24 hours to get out. 

Up until now we haven’t. We have fol- 
lowed a pink-laced, pantywaist policy of ap- 
peasing Castro with a few weak protests 
which Fidel probably looks at for his daily 
laugh. 

And we continue to subsidize sugar ex- 
ports from Cuba. 

Meanwhile weak-kneed Uncle Sam is be- 
coming the laughing stock of Latin America. 

It is time for the United States to stop 
this nonsense. 

It is time we invoke the Monroe Doctrine, 
just like we did in 1823. 

It is time we issue an ultimatum to 
Castro. . 

And if Castro ignores it, then we must 
embargo all Cuban exports to this country. 
If that doesn’t force him into line, we must 


declare a naval blockade and starve him - 


into submission. 

To land the Marines will hardly be nec- 
essary. Cuba needs exports and imports for 
survival. 

. Americans with the red blood of patriot- 
ism running through their veins are ask- 
ing, “When will the United States begin act- 
ing like the United States and remove this 
cancerous growth of Castro communism, 
which is now entrenched 90 miles from our 
shores?” 


The New Sugar Daddy From Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, tra- 
ditional and longstanding friendship of 
the American and Cuban peoples re- 
quires that we take under serious con- 
sideration any step that might change 
those relationships. The rectnt contract 
concluded at a favorable price for the 
Soviet Union, in contrast to existing 
market obligations in contracts with this 


country, raise an issue. How long 
should we go on turning the other 
cheek? ‘ 

The attached article, written in Ha- 
vana by James Reston, appeared in the 
New York Times of February 14, 1960. 
It merits attention and _ reflection. 
Cuba’s new sugar market in Russia of a 
million tons a year raises serious ques- 
tions for both the Department of State 
and the Congress. How much longer can 
we continue, for instance, to deny 
friendly countries such as Brazil, Mexico, 
and Peru a reasonable share of our 
sugar market? 

I respect the troubled considerations 
expressed by the Secretary of State in 
discussing these issues. I believe they 
should be posed, however, for the re- 
flection of all. 

The article follows: 

HAVANA—THE New “SuGar Dappy” From 

Moscow 
(By James Reston) 

Havana, February 13.—Cuba has a new 
“sugar daddy” today, the Soviet Union's top 
traveling salesman, Mr. Anastas I, Mikoyan, 
and the question now is whether she can 
also keep old Uncle Sam on the string. 

If she can, she'll be doing fine, but as 
every woman knows, two “sugar daddies” at 
once are ari extremely complicated operation. 

Mr. Mikoyan has made clear here that 
there is a limit to Moscow's generosity. 
This is no grant-in-aid or nest egg he is 


making to Cuba: it is a $100 million loan at — 


2% percent interest; it is very largely a 
buy-Russian loan, which would make Cuba 
at least partly dependent on Soviet ma- 
chinery parts and technicians, and that is 
not all, 

Mainly, Cuba would sell her sugar to the 
Soviet Union at the world price of around 
3 cents a pound. Earlier in the week, Mi- 
koyan bought 345,000 tons here at 2.78 cents 
@ pound, This is not only less than the 
world price, but is less than the 4 cents a 
pound it costs Cuba to produce the sugar, 
and is almost half of the subsidized price of 
5.25 cents a pound paid by old Uncle Sugar. 

So Cuba is taking quite a gamble. She is 
betting that she can play footsie with Mik- 
oyan, expropriate US. property in Cuba, 
and still retain a U.S. sugar subsidy of 
more than $100 million a year above the 
world price. 


WHO'LL PERSUADE CONGRESS? 


This raises an interesting political ques- 
tion in Washington. How, for example, 
would you like to go to Capitol Hill and 
argue on behalf of an economy-minded ad- 
ministration that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee should vote to continue paying $100 
million-a-year subsidy to Cuba, whose offi- 
cials and press are ,vilifying the United 
States and moving closer economically and 
politically to the Soviet Union? 

Fidel Castro, whose experience with any 
Congress is strictly limited, has started more 
political hares running with this dea] than 
he apparently realizes. Wi m is full 
of lobbyists arguing against the Cuban sub- 
sidy, demanding more sugar production in 
the United States, and urging a larger share 
of the U.S. sugar market for Mexico, Peru, 
the Dominican Republic, Brazil, and Nicara- 
gua. 

Even before today’s Soviet-Cuban deal was 
made, U.S. officials here were having trouble 
holding the line against those in Washing- 
ton who thought the U.S. subsidy to Castro’s 
government should be cut or eliminated. 

The argument of U.S. Ambassador Philip 
Bonsal was that the Cuban people should 
not be punished for the follies of their 
government. 
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It was also part of his argument that if 
the United States continued the sugar sub- 
sidy in spite of the anti-American attitude 
of the Castro regime, the other Latin 
American governments would take this as 
final proof that the United States would not 
use its economic power against them, even 
when provoked. 

r SPHERES OF INFLUENCE 

Now, however, even those officials here who 
were making these arguments to the State 
Department are on the defensive. For they 
now have to explain what will happen in the 
rest of Latin America if Cuba can benefit 
from Soviet trade, expropriate U.S. prop- 
erty, and still be subsidized by the United 
States to the tune of over $100 million a yeara 

Finally there is the Soviet aspect of the 
deal. U.S. officials here frankly felt that 
Moscow would not risk a deterioration of 
relations with the United States just before 
@ summit meeting in order to improve 
Soviet relations with Cuba. 

The Russians have now done so, however, 
and there was considerable spectulation here 
tonight that they were trying to demonstrate 
that, if Washington refused to ize 
Moscow’s sphere of influence in Eastern Eu- 
rope and on the southern borders of the 
Soviet Union, or Peking’s sphere of influence 
in the Formosa Straits, the Soviet Union 
would not continue to recognize our sphere 
of influence even in the islands off our 
shores. 


Where Marx Went Wrong 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
an outstanding member of the admin- 
istration, Mr. George C. Lodge, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for International 
Affairs; gave an address under the 
following title: “Where Marx Went 
Wrong—An Analysis of the Economic 
System of the United States.” It is an 
excellent presentation. Mr. Lodge wrote 
it in order to provide a brief interpreta- 
tion of our system for the use of others 
abroad and to dispel some of the mis- 
understanding that people abroad have 
about our economic life. Such mis- 
understanding particularly exists among 
peoples in less developed countries. 

Mr. Lodge has been a fine representa- 
tive of the United States in a series of 
international conferences. He has the 
high respect of management and labor 
alike and is one of the ablest public 
servants that we have in Washington. 
Space does not permit me to insert in the 
Recorp the full text of Mr. Lodge’s paper 
but, with unanimous consent, I am ap- 


pending hereto a much edited version: 


WHERE Marx WENT WRONG—AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE Economic SyYSTeM OF THE UNITED 
STaTEs 


(By George C. Lodge, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor for International Affairs) 

While we ourselves use the word capitalism 
in describing our économic order, it bears 
little or no resemblance to the monopoly- 
capitalism of the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Contrary to the teachings of Marx, our eco- 
nomic system has in fact proven to be a 
spectacularly effective means for the crea- 
tion and just distribution of wealth. Aris- 
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ing from free business competition, among 
people enjoying political democracy, the 
American way has been and is more revolu- 
tionary than the state capitalism prac- 
ticed today by the followers of Marxism- 
Leninism. In fact, it renders the Marxian 
view of capitalism, socialism and commu- 
nism obsolete. Soviet Communists today 
are fighting a ghost. The monopoly-capital- 
ism that Mr. Khrushchev boasts he will bury 
has long since died in the United States—if 
it ever existed. It has been converted into 
the most effective and egalitarian social sys- 
tem the world has yet known. 

But we have difficulty communicating our 
experience to others. As Jacques Maritain 
has told us: 

“You are advancing in the night, bearing 
torches toward which mankind would be 
glad to turn; but you leave them enveloped 
in the fog of a merely experiential approach 
and mere practical conceptualization, with 
no universal idea to communicate. For 
back of adequate ideology, your lights can- 
not be seen.” 





THE PROBLEM 


Our wealth does not dazzle the foreigner 
with the virtues of America. The people of 
less developed countries are not particularly 
affected by statistics on how many cars are 
in American garages or television sets in 
American living rooms or bathrooms in 
American homes. After all, dictatorships 
are often efficient producers of goeds. They 
see little relationship between our horn of 
plenty and their problems. The system by 
which our horn has been filled is simply 
known to them as capitalism, without quali- 
fication, and this word arouses almost unan- 
imous animosity because it embodies atti- 
tudes and images of Dickensian exploitation 
which have been overcome in the United 
States for some years.: In many foreign 
countries a capitalist is thought of as the 
economic descendant of the feudal lords who 
once were their rulers; as the representa- 
tive of monopoly business, depositing his 
profits in foreign countries, with little sense 
of social justice or community responsibility. 
Capitalism is also a word associated with 
colonialism and exploitative land tenure, 
with the man who takes everything and 
gives nothing. 

There is little understanding abroad of 
the role the U.S. Government plays in pro- 
tecting the public against abuses of eco- 
nomic power and thus leaders of developing 
countries_often find it difficult to see why 
our economic system should not follow the 
course laid down by Marx, the rich getting 
richer, the poor, poorer and the robber baron 
increasingly rapacious. 

To the average man in most of the devel- 
oping countries of the world, whose chief 
economic concern is keeping body and soul 
together, a capitalist is the curse of the 
poor, the villain in the Communist morality 
play, the local money lender, the black mar- 
keteer. Unfortunately, most entrepreneurs 
in these countries do little to change the 
image. Many of them look upon a 40 per- 
cent profit from investments and 60 percent 
from the yield of rented land as being a 
normal annual reward, while wages in these 
same countries are often below the sub- 
sistence level. 

Often leaders of less developed countries 
have turned to socialism and socialist prac- 
tices not so much to place the means of pro- 
duction in the hands of government as to 
assure that production facilities will be used 
with some measure of social justice. Very 
often these leaders fail to see that we have 
produced in our free, competitive system 
forms of social justice not generally associ- 
ated with capitalism. 

It is not realistic to expect other countries, 
particularly those of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, to adopt our system as it is. The 
most we can hope for is that through a 
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system is evolving fast. 
There has been no time to articulate for it 
@ proper classical philosophical base. Its 
essential characteristic is efficient, competi- 
tive production causing economic progress 
through social justice by democratic means. 
It is a creature of our political system— 
pragmatic, responsive to the will of the 
people and subject to countless checks and 
balances imposed internally by labor, man- 
agement and competition, and externally by 
government In contrast to Marxian so- 
cialism, communism or exploitative capital- 
ism, economic decisions in our system are 
the sum of countless individual decisions 
rather than edicts handed down either by a 
handful of robber barons or by the State. 
The public consensus is the final arbiter of 
power in the American economy. If the 
public consensus is not recognized, the State 
intervenes. Basic to the success of the 
American businessman is his own realiza- 
tion that he must serve before he gets. 
THREE NEW ELEMENTS 

Laissez-faire capitalism was, as Adolph 
Berle has noted, transformed in America by 
three elements, all of which are revolution- 
ary in character, but none of which ever 
contemplated blowing up the whole system. 

1. The first was the development of the 
professionally managed American corpora- 
tion which replaced individual or family 
owners and tycoons and moguls, interested 
only in building personal fortunes. Two- 
thirds of American industry is today carried 
on by about 500 corporations, Were these 
the possession of 500 families or individuals 
we would probably be suffering from exploi- 
tative capitalism. But they are not. The 
economic power of the corporations is widely 
distributed and becoming steadily more the 
possession of the many rather than the few. 
Actually our corporations have about 12,- 
500,000 direct stockholders. Even more im- 
portant a large and growing amount of 
their stock is held by institutions, pension 
trusts, insurance companies, mutual funds, 
etc. Probably 50 million Americans receive 
a share of the profits of the 500 corporations 
through investment in these institutions 

Thus corporations have become in a very 
real sense public, rather than private, enter- 
prises, serving a large and growing body of 
stockholders, offering jobs to millions, as 
well as supplying an enormous consumer 
population. They are public and yet they 
are not of the State. 

The managers of these corporations are 
not owners; they have been called nonstatist 
civil servants. The corporate system at 
present is thus operating to “socialize” or 
“peopleize” American industry but without 
the intervention of the political state. 

2. Secondly, organized labor has become 
@ permanent and powerful element in the 
American economic system. The American 
worker has never thought of himself as a 
member of the oppressed proletariat. 
Through his union he has become an equal 
partner in the labor-management relation- 
ship and bargains collectively normally with- 
out the intervention of Government to secure 
a just share of the fruits of his labor. In- 
stead of the American worker in a capitalist 
society becoming progressively poorer, he 
has become progressively richer. During the 
past 30 years real wages of workers have risen 
about 3 percent annually, or 30 percent in 
each decade, helping the American worker 
to achieve the highest living standards of 
any worker in the world. A coal miner, for 
example, gets between $25 and $28 a day. 
Real family income, adjusted for change in 
the value of the dollar, has risen 50 percent 
in 10 years. 


sion of the ownership class _as Marx pre- 
dicted. 

We live under what in fact many would 

describe as a welfare state which seeks to put 
a floor below which no one can sink but 
builds no ceiling to prevent a man from 
rising. 
In the iess developed areas of the world 
and even in Western Europe there is little 
awareness that Government expenditures for 
various social insurance programs in the 
United States are around $12.5 billion an- 
nually; that another $25 billion or more is 
expended each year by Federal, State and 
local governments under various other social 
welfare programs, such as public welfare, 
public health and medical care, child wel- 
fare, aid to veterans, public housing and edu- 
cation; that in addition, contributions to 
private health and welfare funds are cur- 
rently being made at a rate of $8 billion a 
year; and that the total of $46 billion 
amounts to roughly a tenth of the current 
gross national product. 

Few Asians and Africans have any idea that 
the United States has an elaborate unemploy- 
ment compensation system and few realize 
the extent of our agricultural and 
Federal power establishments. It has been 
estimated that in the United States 20 per- 
cent of the gross national product is dis- 
posed of by the various levels of Govern- 
ment; in India the figure is only 10 percent. 
Such figures point to the difficulty of using 
the words capitalism and socialism with re- 
spect to the United States and countries like 
India today. 

In our country, all corporations except the 
smallest must pay 52 percent of their profit 
to the Federal Government, in addition to 
many other taxes. We have a steeply grad- 
uated income tax which at the upper levels 
rises above 80 percent. Eleven percent of the 
American taxpayers that is, those earning 
over $8,000 a year—pay 51 percent of the per- 
sonal income taxes. 

The Government regularly invades what 
might be regarded as the normal sphere of 
private enterprise to do what it cannot do or 
do so well, whether it be build a Tennessee ~ 
Valley Authority, provide electric service to 
rural communities or advise, regulate and 
assist the farmer. It is important to note 
that this sort of governmental activity is not 
a matter of doctrine or ideology. It is rather 
the pragmatic voice of the people speaking 
through the State to get some particular 
thing accomplished that needs doing. 

In the last century when free competition 
was threatened by abuses, concentrating too 
much power in the hands of a few to the 
detriment of the many, Congress passed the 
Sherman Antitrust Act, curbing monop- 
olies and establishing the principle in law 
that everyone has a right to become a capi- 
talist. 


When unscrupulous businessmen sought to 
palm off on the public dangerous medicine 
and adulterated foods, Congress passed the 
Pure Food and Drug Act of 1905, regulating 
producers. Times have changed since then 
and today the majority of goods and services 
are guaranteed to satisfy the customer, the 
trademark has become a valued and trusted 
mark of confidence. 


ROLE OF SMALL BUSINESS AND COOPERATIVES 


While there is, to be sure, great concen- 
tration of power in the corporations of Amer- | 
ica, the role of small business should not be 
underestimated. Despite the giant corpora- 
tions, there is room and need for the small 
family enterprises similar to those which 
exist throughout the world. 

Of all retail establishments in the United 
States, over one-third are run by the pro- 
prietor, with no paid employees. Over an- 
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terprise that enables a group of individuals, 
or corporations to combine to- 


Grapefruit-Sized “Brain” Beats Comput- 
ers in Outer Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following news story 
written by Mr. Roger Stuart which ap- 
peared in the New York World-Telegram 
on February 1, 1960; a press release by 
the Republic Aviation Corp. dated Sat- 
urday, January 30, 1960; and a state- 
ment by Mr. Mundy I. Peale, president of 
‘Republic Aviation Corp., at an American 
Legion panel on manned aircraft held on 
Saturday, January 30, 1960, at American 
Legion headquarters in Washington: 

Graperrutr Brain Beats CoMPUTERS IN 

OUTER SPACE 
™ (By Roger Stuart) 

WasHINGTON, February 1.—An American 
Legion panel on manned aircraft here was 
told today about a small, grapefruit-sized 
computer of marvelous achievements, which 
requires only a tenth of a volt of electricity, 
yet can digest incoming data and transmit 
answers in fractions of a second. : 

Information concerning the computer, it 
was explained, had beer given to Mundy I. 
Peale, president of Republic Aviation Corp., 
in a memorandum prepared by a member of 
the company’s engineering department. 

Mr. Peale, scheduled to address the meet- 
ing, was ill. So Kenneth Ellington, Republic 
vice president, was assigned to read the text 
of his speech, including details of the mem- 
orandum—which Mr. Peale had planned to 
give at the outset of his remarks. 

The computer's repaid digestion of incom- 
ing data and transmission of answers, it was 
noted, is done by some 15 million tiny, in- 


dividual message relay centers all linked to- 
gether. This marvelous little machine is re- 


- mation for as long as 60 to 90 years. 


The memo concluded that, from the point 
of view of development and production costs 
* * * the basic unit can be built for well 
under $100 and by reasonably unskilled la- 


Suggesting that a device like this could 
some day obsolete the human brain, the Peale 
speech text added: 

“But have no fear of this, for what I have 


-been describing—as I’m sure some of you 


have already guessed—is the human brain!” 

The aviation executive said he hoped you 
will pardon my deception, but in my opin- 
ion this little homemade story puts a finger 
on what is really the nub of this question 
about the future of manned aircraft. 

For the “simple facts of the matter,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Peale, “are, we haven’t yet 
learned how to make or build any black box 


* that can outperform or outthink the human 


brain—or, more specifically, possess the vi- 
son, the judgment, or the reasoning power 
of a skilled pilot.” 

A truly effective weapons system, he de- 
clared, must have the flexibility and capa- 
bility which only a skilled man -can give it. 

Suggesting that he qualified as something 
of an expert concerning missiles as well as 
manned aircraft, since his company has man- 
ufactured both for years, Mr. Peale gave it 
as his conviction that aircraft and missiles 
“complement one another”—and that both 
will continue in use. 

As wars are fought nowadays, whether of 


the brush type or general warfare, he said, 


“low-level-flying supersonic aircraft are a 
means of supporting ground forces and will 
continue to play a critical role.” 

And when, he continued, the state of mis- 
sile art reaches the degree of development 
now enjoyed by manned aircraft, “they will 
still not fully take over our defensive bur- 
dens because in that time—or perhaps even 
before then—we will have new generations 
of aircraft tailored to a number of mis- 
sions. * * *” 

Beyond the vertical-takeoff aircraft, ac- 
cording to Mr. Peale, will be “still other vari- 
ations—and generations—of aircraft. * * * 
Some, obviously, will take us into the outer 
space regions, and they will be different in 
design and appearance from aircraft as we 
know them today. 

“But, and this is a key to the situation, 
they will be manned.” 


AF Pror’s Rote Secure, Expert Says 

WasHINGTON, D.C., January 30.—The day 
of the manned aircraft in military combat is 
far from over, an aircraft industry expert de- 
clared here today. 

“We haven’t yet learned how to make or 
build ‘any black box that can outperform or 
outthink the human brain, or which pos- 
sesses the vision or the judgment of a skilled 
pilot,” said Mundy I. Peale, president of 
Republic Aviation Corp. 

Peale told an American Legion panel stud- 
ying the question of the future of manned 
aircraft as a weapon system that “manned 
aircraft have the ability to evade radar de- 
tection by treetop approach or electronic 
countermeasure” they are capable of defend- 
ing themselves en route; they can change 
course without previous planning and, at the 
business end of the mission, are still the 
most accurate and reliable means for deliv- 
ering bombs .” 

He pointed out that the same electronic 
devices that have made missiles possible 
have also increased the usefulness and ex- 
tended the life of manned aircraft. 

“The nuclear weapons, which give military 
meaning to missiles, have also augmented 
the striking power of any given manned air- 
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craft. A single fighter with this capability 
has a thousand times more the striking 
power than that of a World War It B-17. 
In fact, a manned aircraft can today carry 
a greater load than any known ballistic mis- 
sile, he added. 

Peale, whose Long Island aircraft firm has 
built some $4 billion worth of military air- 
craft, said that in either a limited war or in 
@ general war situation the tactical role 
served by.manned aircraft is critical and will 
continue in importance for years to come. 

As examples of jobs still performed best by 
a plane with a pilot, Peale cited such mis- 
sions as the support of ground troops, the 
attacks on “targets or opportunity,” those 
that arise suddenly, and the destruction of 
relatively small targets such as a bridge or 
missile launching site. 

At the same time, he said, manned air- 
craft have the dual capability of handling 
general war missions where either long- 
range targets are involved or the require- 
ments are fro massive retaliation. 

Beyond those generations of military air- 
craft now flying, Peale said he saw families 
of vertical takeoff aircraft (VTOL) such as 
supersonic fighter-bombers. These, he said, 
would have the capability of rising or land- 
ing vertically so that historic dependence 
upon formal bases, facilities and runways 
would be eliminated. 

“A VTOL weapons system,” he added, “ca- 
pable of operating from unprepared fields 
or roads, adds tremendous flexibility to our 
deterrent forces—flexibility and capability 
difficult, if not impossible, to match with 
anything but a manned weapons system.” 
REMARKS OF MuNpy I. PEALE, PRESIDENT OF 

REPUBLIC AVIATION CorRP., AT AMERICAN LE- 

GION PANEL ON MANNED AIRCRAFT, WASHING- 

Ton, D.C., SaTurDay, January 30, 1960 

Dr. Danforth, Co! m Brooks, Mr. 
Newlon, Mr. Abbott, gentlemen, before I 
begin my formal comments, I'd like to take a 
moment to tell you about a memorandum I 
received the other day from one of the peo- 
ple in our engineering department. It has 
@ bearing on our discussion this morning. 

Actually, this memo tells about a small, 
grapefruit-sized computer. It requires only 
a tenth of a volt of electricity—as you prob- 
ably know even a flashlight needs 20 to 40. 
times that much—yet it can digest incoming 
data and transmit the rs in fractions 
of asecond. The memo goes on to point out 
that this is done by some 15 million tiny, 
individual message relay centers all linked 
together. This marvelous little machine is 
reported to have 10,000 times the memory 
storage capacity of the best of today’s giant 
“brain,” and they estimate it can store in- 
formation for as long as 60 to 90 years. 

From the point of view of development and 
production costs—and this caught my eye— 
the basic unit can be built for well under 
$100 and by reasonably unskilled labor. 

Now, if what they claim here is true, a 
device like this could someday obsolete the 
human ‘brain—and we'd have no need of dis- 
cussions such as today’s. 

But have no fear of this, for what I have 
been describing—as I’m sure some of you 
have already guessed—is the human brain. 

Now, I hope you will pardon my deception, 
but in my opinion this little homemade story 
puts a finger on what is really the nub of 
this question about the future of manned 
aircraft. 

The simple facts of the matter are, we 
haven't yet learned how to make or build 
any black box that can outperform or out- 
think the human brain * * * or, more spe- 
cifically, pose-ss the vision, the judgment, or 
the reasoning power of a skilled pilot. 

Nor do I anticipate that we will learn how 
to design such units within our lifetimes. 

A truly effective weapons system must have 
the flexibility and capability which only a 
skilled trained man can give it. 
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I am in both the airplane and the missile 
business. Our firm has built some $4 billion 
worth of military aircraft during its nearly 
30 years of aircraft. production. Through 
2 major wars and in 17 limited wars I've 
seen what aircraft and men can do as @ 
team. 

At the same time, I’m no stranger to mis- 
siles either. Few people realize it, but Re- 
public held the first missile production con- 
tract ever let—that was back in 1944 when 
the Government asked us to analyze and 
duplicate the V-1 rockets * * * and we pro- 
duced nearly 1,400 of them. Today, we have 
a missiles systems division which just 
marked one of its best years since it was 
formed in 1952. 

This may not qualify me as an expert, but 
at least I’belong to both lodges. 

But let’s get back to the subject at hand. 

I believe I know my field—and as far as 
missiles are concerned—I am willing to ac- 
cept the claims of their most ardent support- 
ers. There is no point in getting sidetracked 
by technical arguments over the respective 
capabilities of hardware. In my opinion, the 
entire picture can be brought into proper 
focus by looking directly at some of the 
broader noncontroversial areas. Some of 
these are so obvious that they are almost al- 
ways overlooked. 

First, let me say this: No responsible mili- 
tary authority that I’ve ever talked to thinks 
solely in terms of missiles replacing aircraft. 
They think entirely in terms of the job to 
be done and the most effective way to do it. 
In many instances missiles of a variety of 
sizes and complexities constitute the best 
tool for the job, so they are selected. 

In still other areas—perhaps fewer, it is 
true, than in previous years—manned air- 
craft will be required. As weapons systems, 
aircraft and missiles complement one an- 
other. 

Air supremacy, according to every Air Force 
report I’ve ever read, depends upon the abil- 
ity to penetrate all targets no matter how 
well they are defended. Manned aircraft 
possess the ability to evade radar detection 
by tree-top approach or electronic counter- 
measures; they .are capable of defending 
themselves en route; they can change or alter 
course without previous planning and, at 
the business end of the mission, they still are 
the most accurate reliable means for deliver- 
ing bombs. 

Manned weapons systems also provide the 
most positive means of identifying other 
manned bombers so that the latter can be 
stopped before they penetrate the defense 
zone, or before they can drop their bombs or 
launch air-to-surface missiles. 

Reconnaissance satellites or missiles with 
automatic equipment will not be accurate 
enough or reliable enough to be considered 
for this vital mission for at least another 
10 years, most experts say. 

These then, are the general qualifications 
for the continued importance upon manned 
aircraft or weapons systems. They are clear- 
cut and I think logical to anyone who looks 
at the picture clearly. 

And, as it is with anything in the defense 
picture, cost enters the discussion, 

Initially, if you but compare unit costs, 
missiles would seem to have the edge. A 
recent report I read priced a squadron of 
Thors—that is about 15 missiles—at $15 mil- 
lion, whereas an equal number of high-speed 
interceptors or fighterbombers would prob- 
ably cost about $20 million, give and take a 
few million, depending upon what figures you 
usé (and there are enough of them around 
these days, I might add). 

But, we must remember that a missile is a 
one-shot affair—a manned aircraft can be 
used hundreds of times. 

In a very real sense a modern, all-auto- 
matic aircraft like our own F-105D is a mis- 
sile with return capability. 
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We must not lose sight of the fact that 
the very electronic devices that have made 
missiles possible have also increased the use- 
fulness and extended the life of manned air- 
craft. 

The nuclear weapons—which give the mili- 
tary meaning to missiles—have augmented 
the striking power of any given manned air- 
craft. A single fighter with this capability 
has a thousand times more striking power 
than that of a B~17 in World War II. In fact, 
a manned aircraft can today carry a greater 
load than any known ballistic missile. 

And, finally, you get down to the mission 
to be performed. Will it be an all-out nu- 
clear war? We all certainly pray that it 
won’t come to this. What is more likely to 
happen—most experts agree—is that we will 
continue to have the series of cold or limited 
war situations like those we’ve experienced 
since 1945. 

If you accept this, we should then look 
at the role of a weapons system in light of 
both the very special needs of a regional or 
limited-area war, as well as, the require- 
ments demanded by a general war. 

Manned aircraft can alone offer this dual 
capability. Let’s consider the first situa- 
tion—limited war. 

Here, the targets will be relatively small— 
targets like airfields and towns instead of 
huge industrial complexes and large cities. 
Pinpoint, precision bombing is demanded. 
It would be very difficult to destroy a long 
bridge without destroying the town, with 
anything but a manned aircraft. They are 
also the only safe way of limiting destruc- 
tion to strictly military targets. 

Basic military strategy in coping with a 
limited war situation is first to have a mo- 
bile force ready for a show of strength 
at any point in the world to prevent the out- 
break of a shooting war and, failing that, 
to swiftly perform armed missions to aid 
friendly forces. 

In a general war, as well as local conflicts, 
low-level flying supersonic aircraft are a 
means of supporting ground forces which 
in any war situation will continue to play 
a critical role. 

And when the state of missile art reaches 
the degree of development we now enjoy 


with manned aircraft, they still will not - 


fully take over our defensive burdens be- 
cause in that time—or perhaps, even before 
then—we will have new generations of air- 
craft tailored to a number of missions in 
either a general or a limited war. 

I’m referring to vertical take-off (VTOL) 
aircraft. * * * Supersonic fighterbomber 
capable of rising or landing vertically so 
that the historic dependence upon formal 
bases, facilities and runways is eliminated. 

A VTOL weapons system, capable of op- 
erating from unprepared fields or roads, adds 
tremendous flexibility to our deterrent 
forces—fiexibility and capability difficult, if 


not impossible, to match with anything but > 


a@ manned aircraft. 

And beyond this there are still other 
variations—and generations—of aircraft, 
many on our own drawing boards back at 
Republic. Some, obviously, will take us into 
the outer space regions, and they'll be dif- 
ferent in design and appearance from air- 
craft as we know them today. 

But, ‘and this is a key to the situation, 
they will be manned: 

You don’t have to take my word for it-— 
there are any number of experts who have 
said this time and time again. 

Early this month, for instance, General 
Schriever’s assistant, Col. Norman Appold 
said he saw “the moving of man into space 
as only a continuation of existing Air Force 
missions.” He pointed out that there is no 
clear-cut line of demarcation between air 
and space. 

Some’ of you perhaps heard the talk by 
Gen. Tommy White, Chief of Staff of 
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the Air Force, when he addressed the Na- 
tional Press Club here early in January. 

During the discussion period he was asked 
if he saw any mission for manned combat | 
aircraft during the next 5 

General White repeated what he has said 
on many occasions * * * that in every field 
of aeronautical combat he saw a require- 
ment for manned aircraft for another 10 
years and maybe more. 

The t requirement for the in- 
definite future, to General White, 
will be in the tactical fleld where the Air 
Force works closely with the Army, where 
the targets are ones of opportunity, not 
fixed targets. 

He also pointed out that there isn’t as yet 
an antiaircraft or an antiairspace weapon 
which is effective against both missiles and 
manned aircraft, nor do we have missiles 
with the range and accuracy of a missile 
launched from a long-range aircraft. 

And, finally, he commented on the 
logical implications which have all but been 


ignored. . 

General White said: 

“I simply can’t imagine our entire 
or the part of our offensive 


capability on a static system such as a mis- 
sile stuck in the ground or sitting on a rail- 
road, or even in a submarine. 


They are going to have to see something 
flying at very high speeds over great dis- 
tances.” 

And that, gentlemen, sums up my views, 
too. ; 


I thank you. 





Drop Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, much 


what my attitude would be; however, 
I have now had a full and com- 
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For the sake of public peace of mind it is 

Congress arrives at an early 

decision on what to do about interest rates 
on Government bonds. 

The administration wants Congress to re- 
move the ceiling of 4%, percent on long- 
term bonds. The argument is that because 
money commands more in private financing 
there is little market for such obligations, so 

Government has been forced to resort 
more and more to short term issues, where 
cn 4 ceiling does not apply, in managing the 
big public debt. Removal of the ceiling, it is 
saaanaaiel would make long-term Govern- 
ments more attractive, thus actually lower- 
ing the overall interest burden while exerting 
an anti-inflationary influence. 

Opponents of the proposal, chiefly Demo- 
crats, argue that the effect would be pre- 
cisely the opposite, not merely increasing the 
interest rate on long-term bonds but en- 
couraging private financing to follow suit. 
penaces 4 but bankers, it is held by some, would 


retenaae the House Ways and Means 
Committee went into closed-door confer- 
ences with Treasury Secretary Anderson with 
the hope in mind of working out agreement 
on a modification of the administration plan 
advanced by Democratic leaders. Other 
Democrats, however, who have taken an 
uncompromising stand on the issue, hope to 
get a majority of Democratic Senators on 
record against any change at a caucus today. 

In a situation such as this the ordinary 
citizen is peculiarly at the mercy of his 
elected representatives. He lacks sufficient 
knowledge of the subject to form an inde- 
pendent opinion and advise those who speak 
for him. To his way of thinking, men skilled 
in the intricacies of money management 
should be in the best position to make an 
intelligent decision. In any event, he feels 
that on a matter such as this he has the 
right to demand of everybody in position of 
authority that in resolving the controversy 
consideration of partisan advantage be dis- 
carded altogether. This is no time and no 
place to place politics, Democrats or 
Republicans. 


Sparks of Freedom Undying in Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, for over 20 
years, the people of Poland have lived in 
bondage, and, yet, the spark for freedom 
has not been extinguished in the minds 
and hearts of her people. Both behind 
the Iron Curtain and in the free world, 
her sons and daughters are still resolute 
in their determination that Poland shalt 
again be free and be a symbol of liberty 
for the world to witness, 


I am incorporating below a memorial 
by the Z.P.W-P. Inc., an anti-Communist 
confederation of Polish freedom fight- 
ers headed by Jozef Miot-Mroz, presi- 
dent, and Rt. Rev. Msgr. L. A. Sikora, 
honorary president: 


MEMORIAL 


The members of the anticommunistic 
confederation, also known as the Freedom 
Pighters for the Independence of Poland, 
and the representatives of many enslaved 
nations behind the Iron Curtain, met on 
January 16, 1960 at the International Insti- 
tute in Boston, and agreed that all the re- 
sults of and resolutions adopted at the meet- 
ing be written in the form of a memorial and 
sent to the Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in Washington. 

As political emigrants from behind the 
Iron Curtain and as victims of Hitler's 
tyranny and later on of communistic 
tyranny, we appeal to the highest govern- 
ing body in the United States to support 
our anticommunistic action and our 
struggle for the freedom and independence 
of the enslaved nations. 

From past experience we know commu- 
nism with its horrible means and methods 
of terror through which communistic dicta- 
torship plans to rule the world and so, we 
hereby declare that: 

1. Communistic dictatorship and nihilism 
is based on the rule of bayonets and abounds 
in the blood of subdued and captive peoples. 
These terrible Red prodigies are a disgrace 
to the 20th century. 

2. Communism is a sworn enemy of God 
and the church. One who does not believe 
in God and disobeys His commandments is 
also our enemy. 

3. Godless communism undermines Chris- 
tian civilization and under the pretext of 
world peace, with an abjectness equal to 
Hitler's, penetrates everywhere, becoming 
the greatest hindrance to western civiliza- 
tion today. 

4. Communism is a festering abscess on 
the healthy body of the world today. 

5. Between communism and democracy 
there lies a great abyss, at the bottom of 
which, in torture and convulsive agony lie 
enslaved nations who have faith in the 
United States and look hopefully to her 
for deliverance. — ; 

6. The world today is deluded by the 
opinion that political coexistence with 
communism is possible through appease- 
ment, If this opinion is permitted to con- 
tinue, the spirit of resistance among the 
enslaved nations will die out and America 
will lose her real allies and friends. 

7. Stalin’s successor, Khrushchev, in a 
cynical manner, mockingly stated many 
times that “he will bury America”, and 
“that our children and grandchildren will 
live in a communistic atmosphere”. Is this 
not enough evidence of Khrushchev’s arro- 
gance and a testimony that the Red incen- 
diary has made his plans to conquer our 
country? 

8. Moscow wants to lull to sleep the vigi- 
lance of the Western World. She is now 
using @ psychological approach and at the 
present time she seems to be successful. 
The West sleeps on, silently resting - the 
laurels of 1945. 

9. Khrushchev is endeavoring < force 
communism on the free world, promising 
paradise here on earth. All those who think 
or feel that the visits, travels, and speeches 
of Khrushchev foretell peace are gravely 
mistaken. In the Kremlin there is a hearth 
which spews sparks, ready to bring a new 
conflagration to the entire world. The only 
way to save the world from this dangerous 
devourment is to extinguish the source of 
the flames, 


Although we, the most wronged political 
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emigrants, do not call upon the West to 
begin a political struggle, we hereby pro- 
that: 

(a) It is necessary to work out a con- 
structive program for the West in regard 
to the political action. The forgotten Hun- 
garian tragedy forces the free world to act, 
by stressing the means by which the Com- 
munists would be turned back. Action must 
take place of words. 

(b) Communism today is like a volcano, 
which at any moment may erupt, destroying 
communistic Pompei. We must act intel- 
ligently so that the lava of this volcano will 
not reach the West, but rather destroy the 
Kremlin itself. 

(c) It is not permissible for the West to 
sell the independence of other countries in 
exchange for material advantages. Defend- 
ing its own independence, the West must 
demand a specific day on which enslaved 
nations will be granted their freedom. It is 
impossible to separate the peace and security ~ 
of the free world from the freedom and in- 
dependence of the enslaved nations under 
communism. 

(ad) We strongly protest against the eco- 
nomic exploitation of enslaved countries by 
communism. We strongly protest against 
enslaved labor and the violation of human 
social principles under communism. 

In conclusion, the members of the pro- 
testing committee, all representatives of the 
enslaved countries from behind the Iron 
Curtain, salute Poland as she observes the 
anniversary of her entrance into the family 
of Christian nations 1,000 years ago. Under 
the motto “One Thousand Years of Poland” 
we state that: 

Poland in the course of her history passed 
through many a transition period. She was 
once at the height of her power, becoming 
the bulwark of Christianity, shielding Europe 
against the onslaughts of the Tartars, Turks, 
and Communists. During World War II she 
floated in a stream of her own blood. Lost 
6 millions of her citizens. Today she suf- 
fers under the despotic rule of communism 
which deprived her and other countries of 
their freedom and independence. Commu* 
nism hideously deprives these nations of 
their faith in God. Tomorrow this same 
treacherous communistic strength may like- 
wise engulf America. That is why today 
America, stretching out a helping hand to 
the enslaved nations and trying to obtain for 
them the most cherished freedom she enjoys, 
is protecting her own ffeedam and existence. 

The Polish emigrants, living outside the 
borders of their nation manifest their strong 
ties to the thousand-year culture of Poland, 
and Mve in the hope that the day of freedom 
will soon come, as it must. 

Thus, appealing to the leaders of the 
United States and begging their intercession 
for us on our way back to freedom, we 
hereby declare that: Whoever fights for free- 
dom, fights in defense of America, peace, and 
justice. 


H.R. 7015 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not need to remind my honored col- 
leagues that the more than 2,000 col- 
leges and universities of the United 
States are struggling with a multitude of 
problems of increasing severity and ex- 
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treme complexity. More than ever in 
the past, our Nation needs larger and 
larger numbers of educated citizens 
trained both to meet the demands of 
specialized professional and scientific en- 
deavor and to provide the solid leader- 
ship core of an enlightened citizenry. 
The problems of this age call for effort 
on behalf of education on a greater and 
wider scale than at any time in the 
past. Thus, many of us have been try- 
ing to find ways to aid and assist the 
colleges and universities. ‘These insti- 
tutions need help, and help for them 
is forthcoming; not only through the 
Federal Government’s provision for re- 
lief at strategic points through the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act and the 
college housing loan program, but 
through a growing disposition on the 
part of the States to expand their pro- 
grams of higher education, and through 
increased private and corporate gifts for 
higher education. Business and indus- 
try, private organizations, church 
groups, public officials at the local, State, 
and national level—all have engaged in 
the study of the needs and problems 
of the Nation’s colleges, and all are 
contributing to efforts to meet them. 

The cost of attending college is in- 
creasing rapidly, and ail signs point to 
continuation of this increase. A US. 
Office of Education study of tuition and 
fees in 196 representative institutions of 
higher education, accounting for 55 per- 
cent of the Nation’s total undergradu- 
ate enrollment, indicates that these 
charges increased 32.6 percent between 
1954 and 1958 in public institutions and 
39 percent in private institutions. In 
the same period the cost of living index, 
which has a direct bearing on room, 
board, and other costs borne by college 
students and their families, increased by 
some 8 percent. The average cost of 
sending a student to college has now 
risen to $1,500 annually in our public 
institutions of higher education and $2,- 
000 in private institutions. Since in- 
creases in college enrollments are com- 
ing more and more in families of modest 
means this increase in costs constitutes 
@ serious burden for many of our citi- 
zens, 

It is with this thought in mind that I 
have taken this time to again urge sup- 
port for my bill, H.R. 7015. This pro- 
posed legislation, which I first intro- 
duced early in 1953, would permit a tax- 
payer to deduct from his gross income 
expenditures for tuition and other edu- 
cational expenses. There is a limit set 
in the bill that such deduction shall not 
exceed $1,500 for any one individual in 
any one taxable. year. The taxpayer 
could make the deduction for his own 
expenses for education or for those of 
his spouse or any of his dependents. In 
addition to tuition charges, other de- 
ductible expenses could be for books, 
fees and charges, uniforms, board, lodg- 
ing, and other expenses necessarily in- 
curred in or incident to the effective 
pursuit of an education. 

My bill will undoubtedly benefit the 
colleges and universities. Its primary 
objective, however, it to provide assist- 
ance at the point of most critical im- 
portance, that of the individual family 
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that is endeavoring to provide higher 
education for its members. What is 
needed most in this day is Federal action 
that will encourage more parents to 
make it possible for their children to 
attend college, that will make it easier to 
go to college. Higher education has be- 
come a necessity, not a luxury, and the 
simplest, most effective way to give it a 
boost is to lighten the tax burden on 
money spent for higher education. Our 
Government encourages religion, with- 
out favoring any one religion, by light- 
ening the tax load on contributions to 
religious organizations. My bill would 
encourage higher education in the same 
way—by lightening the tax load on the 
man who wants to give his children the 
advantages of higher education. It pro- 
vides help for those who are willing to 
help themselves. 

In accord with the American tradition 
of equal opportunity, we should encour- 
age opportunity for every individual who 
has a reasonable chance of succeeding, 
and let his success speak for itself. Re- 
cent studies have shown that a high per- 
centage of persons completing the Ph. D. 
degree in certain scientific fields have 
IQ’s below 120. All the ability tests there 
are will not suffice to predict accurately 
the performance of an individual who is 
actually willing to do his very best. My 
bill does not require that a boy or girl 
have an IQ of 130 in order to qualify for 
assistance; it rewards the effort of all in 
a way that is psychologically sound, sim- 
ple to administer, and direct in appli- 
cation. 

At almost every point the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to provide assistance to 
higher education have encountered the 
complicated problem of the relationship 
of church and state. My bill would avoid 
this problem entirely by supplying assist- 
ance to every Amerigan family, without 
any requirement as to eligibility beyond 
the willingness to invest its own resources 
in the education of its members. 

Most efforts made thus far to provide 
assistance to the families and individ- 
uals most directly concerned with the 
cost of higher education can be applied 
on a large scale only by the setting up 
of complicated policies and procedures 
for administration. May I point out 
that my bill requires no complicated set 
of provisions for regulation and control, 
no costly process of administration, no 
haggling over questions of eligibility. 
Most of the educational expenses re- 
ported for deduction can be checked for 
reasonableness with published data on 
estimated costs of attendance at specific 
institutions, and can be verified in de- 
tail, when necessary, by references to 
institutional records. 


Do not overlook the indirect benefits 
my bill will bring to the institutions 
themselves, which face a long period of 
extreme financial difficulty occasioned 
by rising costs of operation and the 
necessity to expand. By increasing the 
ability of students and their families to 
continue to pay a reasonable share of 
the increasing cost of education, this bill 
will help the institutions maintain a 
desirable balance of tuition and fee in- 
come with income from other sources. 
This is particularly important to the 
private and church-related colleges, 
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which enroll about 42 percent of all stu- - 
dents in the United States, because they 
derive about half their total operating 
income from tuition and fees. Unless 
these institutions can expand their en- 
rollments as rapidly as do the public 
institutions, our dual system of higher 
education, which we believe essential to 
the Nation’s interests, will be threat- 
ened. My bill will help these institu- 
tions substantially but, because the as- 
sistance is supplied indirectly, will avoid 
the complications attending most pro- 
posals to extend assistance te private. 
colleges. 

May I summarize briefly. My bill 
first, provides help at the point of most 
critical importance, second, is psycho- 
logically sound because it lightens the 
tax -load of those who are willing to 
make a worthy effort, third, is demo- 
cratic in that it plays no favorites, 
fourth, creates no complications regard- 
ing church and State relations or public 
versus private institutions, fifth, is un- 
complicated and easy to administer, and 
sixth, will benefit both public and pri- 
vate institutions. I solicit for it your 
careful attention and thoughtful sup- 
port. 





Mike Coll of Hazleton, Pa., Retiring After 
Nearly Half Century on Newspaper 
Staffs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news story that was 
featured in the Plain Speaker of Hazle- 
ton on Saturday, eed 13,'1960, an- 
nouncing the retirement of Michael Vv. 
Coll after nearly 50 years’ service with 
the Plain 8 -Sentinel. 
I would like to take this opportunity, Mr 
Speaker, to warmly congratulate 
Coll for his many outstanding contribu- 
tions to the betterment of Hazleton and 
the Greater Hazleton area in his capac- 
ity as a columnist, editorialist, and 
sportswriter as well as in his present 
position as Hagleton’s city controller. I 
jon oa Coll a long and ‘happy retire- 
ment. 

The story follows: 

“Mrxe” Cou. Is RerminGc Arrer NEariy HALF 
CENTURY ON Newsparer STArFs 
ee ee Semone tee a 
-Sentinel, Michael V. 
coat 219 East Beech Street, has retired due 
to illness, 

Mr. Coll, who is Hazleton city controller, 
resides with his son-in-law and daughter, 
Attorney and Mrs. Frank Gormley. 

He was born in Jeanesville on March 16,. 
son of the late Dominic and Bridget 


a youth he entered the employ of the 

Hayden Store and within a few years 

Sar manager. ‘ 
REPORTER SINCE 1911 

He his newspaper service as the 

Hazleton Sentinel south side correspondent 

in 1911, joining the city news stalf in August 





er 
as 8 
. Co. 
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and sports edi- 


tinel. 
y years he wrote a popular dail 
column, “Wise and Otherwise,” for the 
Standard-Sentinel. 

Coll transferred in 1946 to the staff of the 
Plain Speaker as a reporter and editorial 
writer. Until stricken iil several years ago 
he had continued to write the “Wise and 
Otherwise” feature for the Standard- 
Sentinel. 

A list of major news events Coll covered 
during his period of service would read like 
a history of this region, among these being 
the Tomhicken mine disaster in 1926 and the 
Kelayres political shootings of 1934. 

MANAGED THEATER 


During the early years of his newspaper 
service, he was manager of the Campbell 
Theater, West Broad Street, when motion 
pictures were coming into their full popu- 
larity. 


His bookings brought to Hazleton the out-" 


standing film features of those days and the 
theater ranked with the leading motion 
picture houses of the East. 


FOUR TERMS AS CONTROLLER 


Coll is serving his fourth term as city cOn- 
troller, a post to which he was first elected 
in 1945. : 

He has been active in politics for many 
years and on numerous occasions was asked 
to be a candidate for mayor or council but 
declined, preferring to retain the controller 


In 1951 he served on the board of gover- 
nors of the Pennsylvania League of Third 
Class Cities. 


PROMINENT IN KIWANIS CLUB 


A charter member of the Hazleton Kiwanis 
Club, he was its secretary for 25 years until 
1951 when he was named president. After 
completion of his term as president he was 
made an honorary life member. 


OTHER AFFILIATIONS 


He is a member of St. Gabriel’s Church and 
the parish Holy Name Society and of the 
Knights of Columbus Council 442. 

He served three terms on the Catholic 
Charities board of directors and three times 
on the Salvation Army Advisory Board. 

In recognition of many years’ service in 
publicizing its affairs, he was made a privil- 
eged life member of the Men’s League of the 
Pirst Presbyterian Church. 

In 1957 he was honored by the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick by being named Hazle- 
ton’s leading citizen of Irish descent. 

For many years he was one of the leaders 
of the Old Timers Association which spon- 
sored annual Memorial Day ceremonies in 
Jeanesville. 


PROMINENT IN SPORTS WORLD 


Of his many Activities, sports was the field 
in which he became most widely known, 

His e personality won him an ever- 
widening circule of friends which includes 
many of the Nation’s most prominent sports 
figures. 


Numerous young athletes had his help in 
securing athletic scholarships in leading un- 
iversities of the Nation and his list of house 
guests read like a “who’s who” in sports. 

Those who came here to visit him included 
such outstanding personalities as Coach 
Ralph Sasse of West Point and Coach Rip 
Miller of the U.S. Naval Academy. 

HIGH SCHOOL BOOSTER 

High school sports were practically on an 
intramural basis in this area until Coll 
turned the spotlight of publicity on Hazle- 
ton High School's activities in the late 1920's. 

His coverage was not only largely respon- 
sible for the tremendous interest generated 
here but other cities followed his example as 


high school sports won new stature through- 
out the State. 

Coll followed the path of Hazleton High 
School to its State basketball championships 
in 1928 and 1929 and again a decade later. 

He supported the moves which brought 
Hazleton High its present gymnasium and its 
spacious football stadium, even today one 
of the State’s finest. 

HEADED PROFESSIONAL LEAGUES 

His interest covered not only scholastic 
sports but professional as well. 

Prior to World War I he was secretary of 
the Penn State Basketball League, at that 
time probably the Nation’s fastest circuit. 

He served many years as president of the 
Tri-County and Anthracite baseball leagues 
when these regional circuits operated on a 
scale equal to the fastest minor leagues. He 
was president of the Twin-County Football 
League in the early 1930's and president of 
the Eastern Professional Football League 
which brought bigtime football to this area 
in 1939. 

He played an important role in bringing 
the New York-Pennsylvania League franchise 
to Hazleton and helped this league to ad- 
vance in stature to become the Class A 
Eastern League later on. 


Address by Martin B. McKneally, Na- 
tional Commander, the American Le- 
gion, at Dinner Honoring Members of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18,1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, last 
evening the American Legion held its 
annual dinner in honor of Members of 
the Congress. 

On this occasion my very distin- 
guished friend and constituent, the na- 
tional commander, Martin M. McKneal- 
ly, made the following address. 

This excellent speech, short, sincere, 
and constructive, certainly belongs in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, and it is a 
very great pleasure and honor for me to 
be able to ask that it be included in the 
Appendix. 

We are fortunate indeed to have one 
of our great patriotic organizations, in 
these troubled times, select as national 
commander a man of such vision and 
courage. 

The speech follows: 

Members of Congress, I am delighted to 
bid you welcome to this dinner of the Ameri- 
can Legion honoring the Congress of the 
United States. These annual festivities are 
@ means by which we can express gratitude 
to you for the support given by you to the 
legislative objectives of our organization. 
And they do more. They grant to us the 
opportunity to pay tribute to the system of 
representation by which our Nation is gov- 
erned. It is proper that this be done by a 
group of war veterans who are joined to- 
gether to promote the ideals of our country. 
This Congress of the United States is the 
perfect embodiment of men’s will to enjoy, 
to maintain and control his freedom. 
your legislative enactments, you keep free- 
dom broad and at the same time protect it 
from deteriorating into license. 
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Ladies and gentlemen of the Congress, 
you better than anyone, know and must 
know that it is in our day that freedom is 
suffering the hour of its darkest peril. Shall 
we here lose it in a great power struggle 
in which our country is vanquished? Or 
shall we lose it because we» really don’t 
understand the nature of it? Shall its loss 
be the result of an adoption of a false set 
of values that places the emphasis on mate- 
rial comfort and prosperity instead of moral 
and spiritual fiber? Have we not a tendency 
to measure the success of our policies by 
whether or not they work to our advantage 
in a material way rather than to measure 
the success of them by the test of rightness 
and wrongness? No one will argue against 
material comfort or security except insofar 
as a reliance upon them is destructive of 
personal liberty. Americans have come to 
believe that communism thrives on human 
misery, poverty, and degradation, and that 
democracy grows with an expanding produc- 
tion of motor cars, television, and refrigera- 
tors. And because they believe this, they 
sometimes follow policies, both abroad and 
at home, that ignore the fact that man does 
not live by bread alone. The greatest men 
our country can boast of were men of pro- 
found spiritual conviction, who suffered im- 
mensely within themselves for spiritual 
ideals. The two men whose birthdays we 
honor in February conducted the affairs of 
this Nation in time of war and in time of 
peace toward one end-——the preservation of 
human freedom. The times in which each 
lived were different, but the challenge the 
same and the challenge is the same today. 
Evil forces and evil men would rest in the 
name of comfort—freedom from mankind. 
This mistake was made once in our genera- 
tion by the German people who gambled 
away their freedom to gain security and they 
woke amidst rubble and ruin to find they 
had lost both. Freedom is the most easily 
lost of men’s possessions and it will be lost 
here unless it is rooted in a deeply spiritual 
belief in God and the divinely created na- 
ture of man. It is to promote this doctrine 
of belief that the American on was 
called into being. It is in exaltation to the 


“concept of God and country that the Ameri- 


can Legion will work without wavering and 
it shall not be dissuaded by unrealistic argu- 
ments by vile cartoons or by mendatious re- 
porting. It shall proceed to promote its 
doctrine of belief, with high regard for all 
constitutional legalities and amenities. It 
shall never be un-American. It shall not 
play the role of either naiveté or of friend 
to men whose avowed purpose it is to de- 
stroy what the soldiers of three wars fought 
to preserve. 

For your kind attention, we express our 
great gratitude. For the cooperation ex- 
tended to the American Legion in the area 
of veterans affairs in the House of Represent- 
atives, we give our thanks—for the crea- 
tion of a Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in 
the Senate, we express our most ardent hope. 

And now to conclude. There is an inter- 
esting definition given by a recently natur- 
alized citizen, a man who has known as you 
and I have not known, the tortures of the 
concentration camp. He proclaims: 

“I am an American citizen—a member of 
the greatest fraternity on earth—the 
brotherhood of free men because a million 
American citizens had died and millions 
have suffered in the wars of our Republic. 
I have greater freedom than any other citi- 
zen of any other nation in any other périod 
of mankind. I have greater freedom to 
work, to worship, to love, to learn, and to 
play. Mine is the freedom to compete, to 
invent, to save, to invest, to create, to pro- 
mote, to own, I have freedom to choose, to 
join, to vote, to speak, to travel, and to walk 
erect with head high. I am free to be my 
own self as an individual human soul. ‘I 
am free to glorify God.” 
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NAACP’s Thurgood Marshall Meddling in 
British Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
astounding to learn that one of the 
NAACP’s professional agitators, Thur- 
good Marshall, is meddling in the rela- 
tionship between Great Britain and its 
colony, Kenya. 

Robert C. Ruark, a nationally syndi- 
cated columnist, has focused attention on 
the manner Marshall is injecting him- 
self into the internal affairs of a sover- 
eign nation. Ruark also points out the 
nefarious scheme of Mboya, and other 
African dictators, to capture political 
control of Africa and thus enslave a great 
majority of its inhabitants. 

The State Department should look 
into the connection between this rep- 
resentative of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
and Mau Mau terrorists, who are sup- 
porting Mboya’s and Marshall’s position 
at the London Conference. 

Mr. Ruark’s article follows: 

THURGOOD MARSHALL Now “SPOKESMAN FOR 
AFRICA” 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 

Namosi.—The intrusion of Dr. Thurgood 
Marshall, the chief counsel for our National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, into the muddled mess between 
Great Britain and its colony, Kenya, seems 
to me to be meddling of the highest order. 

What happens between Kenya and Eng- 
land at the current constitutional confer- 
ences in London is none of America’s official 
business, and it certainly is none of Dr. 
Marshall’s business. But, nevertheless, he is 
an official adviser to the African group, thus 
lumping himself with Peter Koinange, an 
avowed pro-Mau Mau and outcast from his 
own country. 

The situation is ridiculous. Marshall was 
out here for only a couple of days. He is not 
an African. He is an American, and a mostly 
white one, at that. If he knows anything 
about Africa or Africans he read it some- 
where. 





SOUNDS FUNNY 


But here is this American Negro saying 
out loud that somebody else’s government 
may be subject to revolt if his pressure group 
of irresponsibles doesn’t get what it wants 
in the way of complete control of the coun- 
try. I can understand the bellwether, Tom 
Mboya, saying that in one of his usual 
threatening moods, but it sounds funny com- 
ing from a sophisticated American lawyer 
who wouldn’t know a Galla herdsman from 
a whistling thorn. 

“The new group in Africa know exactly 
what they want,” Marshall is quoted as say- 
ing in London. “They want independence 
now—tomorrow is too late.” 

This “new group” Marshall mentions is 
composed of Marshall, Mboya, and a handful 
of other self-seeking politicians, plus their 
captive voters in a few cities. They com- 
pose a fraction of the 6 million African pop- 
ulation. A good two-thirds of this popula- 
tion never heard of Tom Mboya or “uhuru”— 
freedom—let alone Marshall -or the NAACP. 

T have just finished a back breaking 2,500- 
mile round trip by jeep to Mogadishu in So- 
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malia, up via Garissa in the northern fron- 
tier of Kenya; and I daresay I saw more ac- 
tual Africans on that one trip than the glib 
Mr. Mboya has seen since he became a politi- 
cian instead of @ sewerage inspector. 

It is almost laughable, if it weren’t so pa- 
thetic. Here we have this semiwhite Ameri- 
can, Marshall, saying for publication that 
the Europeans “had made little effort to 
learn the Swahili language or. otherwise 
adapt themselves to the culture of their 
adopted country.” 

I would point out the African himself, 
outside of the cities, has made little or no 
effort to learn Swahili, which is not really a 
language anyhow, but a kind of “me Tarzan- 
you Jane” trade language compounded of 
Arabic, pidgin English, and some native 
dialects. 

BLOODY CULTURE 


There is no broad culture in this country. 
A Boran herdsman is as different from a 
Masai as a Suk differs from a coastal Swahili, 
who is more Arab than Negro. The Nilotics 
do not agree among their varying tribes on 
God, diet, or ceremony, and any Wakamba 
will eat a Kikuyu raw. 

The only common culture of Africa before 
the white man and the Arab came to bring it 
alive and make it politically conscious was 
one thing—blood. In some ways that is still 
the common culture—blood, or the threat of 
blood to spill. 

I do not quarrel with the right of the Afri- 
can to try to overthrow the vested interests 
of the European, to quarrel and fight and 
kill and steal among themselves, or to at- 
tempt to enslave a majority by a political 
minority. It’s their property. 

But it jolly well is not Dr. Thurgood Mar- 
shall’s land, and, in effect, he is breaching a 
law which says that Americans are not sup- 
posed to get mixed up in other people’s revo- 
lutions.as an active participant. This is one 
time when I would like to see Mboya’s 
“scram out of Africa” slogan apply to one 
meddlesome American whose name is Mar- 
shall and whose career has been founded on 
color. 





Education Gap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, today, I re- 
ceived a well-thought-out and well-writ- 
ten letter from a schoolteacher in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, which I wish to share with 
all my colleagues. 

This letter, which Mr. John A. Scott 
wrote, expresses very well the reasons 
which every Congressman must consider 
if he is to help our great Nation over- 
come our educational gap, and if he is to 
nnn prepare for our future educational 
n 


The letter follows: 


Fepruary 16, 1960. 
Hon. Lronarp G. Woxr, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN WOLF: I am writing to 





plinger 
February 13, 1960, and do something for the 
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urge mentioned 


reasons, along with 
many others that need not be listed. 

1. There is a trend in the tax pattern 
which is operating against our obsolete 
method of school support. Not too many 
years ago State and local government took 
about 75 percent of our tax dollar; the Fed- 
eral Government took about 25 percent. 
The situation now is just the reverse. 

2. The coming shortage of teachers con- 
fronts us with a grim prospect indeed. One 
million five hundred thousand new teachers, 
more than the total number now in service, 
must be recruited in the next 10 years if the 
present ratio of teachers to pupils is to be 
maintained. Our needs, let us not forget, 
are not only quantitative, but qualitative. 

8. It is authoritatively estimated that in 
order to maintain the present student- 
teacher ratio, between one-third and one- 
half of all 4-year-college graduates would 
have to enter schoolteaching in the next 
decade. Now only one in five enter teach- 
ing, and the reasons most, often given is that 
the pay is just not good enough or will it 
ever be. 

4. Business, industry, and government are 
outbidding the teaching profession for tal- 
ents of many of its best qualified and most 
able men and women, 

5. The ae Se Sew 
of this year, according to Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence Derthick, was 195,000. 
This is up from 182,000 the year before. 

6. Teacher’s salaries are on the bottom 
rung of the pay ladder of virtually all profes- 
sions. It is an indictment of our society 
ei. kine dees ae 

to go around in shiny clothes, their minds 
preoccupied with bills rather than ideas and 
ideals. 

7. Much of the wealth produced in Iowa is 
not taxable by the local or State authorities, 
but the profits of corporations are distribu- 
ted to stockholders of other States. Further- 
more, the profits of these companies are 
taxed by the Federal Government, and it is 
the Federal Government which should con- 
tribute a fair share of this wealth back to 
the States. . 

8. The assessed valuation of property no 
longer reflects an accurate measure of the 
taxpaying ability. ; 

9. Between 1940 and 1956 the national in- 
come increased 321 percent. Between the 
same years the assessed valuation subject to 
the property tax has increased in value by 
only 88 percent. Hence, it is quite apparent 
that the assessed valuation failed to grow 
at the rate needed to support the services 
dependent on it. 

10. There is drastically wrong 
with our sense of values in this country 
when people spend more money on tobacco, 
alcohol, and cosmetics, than they do on 
education. 

11. When thousands of communities have 
taxed themselves as high as they can in the 
form of sales taxes, real estate taxes, and 
personal property taxes, and are still able 
to por thate tanaiehinn ene aiuoeis Salar kan 
others are earning in other positions which 
require less training, we cannot hope to at~- 
tract the bright, inquisitive, inquiring top 
people into the teaching profession. 

12. Reports indicate that the Soviet Union 
is channeling between 10 and 15 percent of 
its national income into education, as com- 
pared to 5 percent in the United States. 

13. It is admitted that there is a present 
classroom shortage of 132,000 ‘classrooms. 
Think what it will be in 10 years. The local 
taxing authority cannot in any manner " 
means take care of it. 

14.:In the programs which the President 
has sent down to the in recent 
years, and which he has sent again this year, 
there are hundreds of items for education 
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Crpak Rapips, Iowa, 


Growth of Co-ops 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Rrecorp, I wish to call attention to an 
editorial which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of January 22, 1960, as 
follows: 

THE GROWTH oF Co-ops 

The Nation’s co-ops are under heavy at- 
tack in Congress right now—and properly 
so—on the ground that they don’t pay their 
fair share of taxes. They have spread into 
manufacturing and processing—in direct 
competition with business that must pay 
the corporate tax rate ranging up to 52 per- 
cent. 

They weren’t always like that. When the 
co-ops first started, they were usually small 
groups of farmers who got together to buy 
equipment that one farmer alone couldn’t 
afford. Or they bought big amounts of seed 
and fertilizer and so got a bigger discount 
than one farmer alone could get. 

But it wasn’t long before they began to 
branch out into other businesses besides 
farming. The way it worked was this: The 
co-ops avoided taxes om their earnings by 
issuing periodic certificates stating the in- 
dividual’s share of the earnings. The courts 
held these certificates were not taxable to 
the members since they had no determinable 
market value. So the profits made by the 
co-ops were reinvested in other enterprises. 
And the members received ever larger 
notices of their earnings—taxable only when 
they were cashed in. 

Good deal, no doubt. But not a very good 

deal for all the other taxpayers, including 
the companies the co-ops were in competi- 
tion with. So Chairman Mrits of the House 
Ways and Means Committee is going to work 
on a plan to force the co-ops to pay more 
taxes. 
But what the growth of the co-ops also 
reveals, it seems to us, is man’s ingenuity. 
They didn’t really begin to grow into com- 
bines of all sorts of businesses until some- 
body discovered there was a legal tax dodge 
attached to the deal. They’re certainly not 
alone in this; a great many other facets of 
the economy have their own built-in. tax 
avoidance schemes. The co-ops, to that 
extent, are only a manifestation of one of 
the things that’s wrong with the country 
today. 


And what's plainly wrong is that the Gov- 
ernment takes so much of the average man’s 
earnings away from him that any man in 
his right senses is going to try legally to 
beat the tax collector. 

We.hope this study of co-ops will reveal 
that eternal truth to Congress. Maybe then 
they'll decide that patching up the tax 
structure won't do nearly as much to end 
tax avoidance and tax evasion as less Gov- 
ernment spending and lower taxes. 


The Development of Public Economic 
Awareness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REP’ ‘ATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, through its State 
committee on governmental affairs has 
launched a well-thought-out and con- 
structive campaign for a balanced budget 
and sound fiscal policies at all levels of 
government—local, State and Federal. 

It is a Jaycee creed that “economic 
justice can best be won by freemen 
through free enterprise” and that the 
free enterprise system can only be pre- 
served and made more effective by sound 
fiscal policies. ; 

The Washington State Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce members hope that 
others will join them in this crusade for 
a balanced budget and lowering of tax 
structures to the end that free enterprise, 
which has made the United States the 
strongest and most prosperous Nation in 
the world, will continue progressing to 
ever greater achievements in the future 
than already have been attained. 

The program of the Washington State 
Junior Chamber of Commerce appealed 
to me as so impressively constructive, 
that I asked E. Woodford Wayland, 
chairman of the Jaycee’s State commit- 
tee on governmental affairs to write a 
paper for me on this Jaycee program so 
that I might have it printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. My hope is that 
other organizations throughout the Na- 
tion will join the Washington Jaycees in 
their patriotic crusade to balance the 
budget and promote sound fiscal policies 
at all levels of government—iocal, State, 
and National. 

Mr. Wayland’s paper on the Washing- 
ton State Jaycee program follows: 

THe DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC ECONOMIC 

AWARENESS , 
(By E. Woodford Wayland, State chairman, 
project governmental affairs, Washington 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, Longview, 

Wash.) 

In the State of Washington, an impact has 
been made on the public’s ‘awareness of the 
national economic plight in the short span 
of a few months. The publicity received 
from a planned program on public awareness 
and its effects has resulted in various favor- 
able comments as well as the suggestion by 
the Honorable Russeitt V, Mack, Member of 
Congress; that the program be outlined so 
that other areas and communities might be 
inspired to do likewise. 
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The response obtained has been achieved 
through the efforts of the young men of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and in Wash- 
ington State, as part of the National Jaycee 
governmental affairs project. Such a project 
is open for any organization to develop 
and is one in which any individual. may 
participate. The success of any organization 
with this type of project is dependent upon 
its members’ ability to face the issue and 
see its quiet but damaging approach and 
presence. In the Washington State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, more and more young 
men are accepting their responsibility to 
safeguard the Nation's economic welfare 
with the same determination that they used 
during the past hostilities to safeguard our 
Nation’s physical existence. These same men 
realize that they have more at stake than any 
other age group. They are extremely in- 
terested in the perpetuation of the free en- 
terprise system and they do not wish to see 
the economic growth of the Nation stunted 
by unnecessary tax burdens or detrimental 
fiscal decisions. It is for these reasons that 
considerable effort has been expended by the 
Jaycees in a short period to create awareness 
among its membership and the public of 
the urgent need for economic counter- 
weapons such as a balanced budget, a sound 
fiscal policy for our economy, and a fair, 
equitable method of taxation. 

The method followed by the Jaycees in pre- 
senting the program to the State up to the 
present time has been through the use of 
resolutions, proclamations, mailings, and 
direct contact. First, a resolution was intro- 
duced to and passed by the Longview, Wash., 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in December 
1959. A copy of the resolution was mailed 
to the more than 90 Junior Chamber of 
Commerce chapters in the State of Washing- 
ton with the notification that the resolution 
would be submitted to the State organiza- 
tion at their April 1960 convention meeting 
and that each chapter would have to vote 
on the submitted resolutions. This action 
obligated every club to give thought to the 
facts contained in the resolution. The reso- 
lution is as follows: 

“Whereas the Jaycee creed contains the 
statement “That economic justice can best 
be won by free men through free enter- 
prise;’ and 

“Whereas the greatness of the United 
States of America is a direct result of the free 
enterprise system and the basic American 
idea of freedom of opportunity; and 

“Whereas an integral part of the free en- 
terprise system is the incentive provided by 
the opportunity afforded to every individual 
to make of himself what he will, and to pros- 
per in proportion to his success in taking 
advantage of the economic opportunities 
which are available to everyone in our Amer- 
ican way of life; and 

“Whereas the present income tax laws of 
the Federal Government tend to stifle eco- 
nomic progress under the free enterprise sys- 
tem, to discourage individuals from putting 
forth maximum effort, investors from con- 
tinuing to provide the capital necessary to 
the development and growth of private busi- 
ness and to thereby stunt the economic 
growth of our country: Be it therefore 

“Resolved by the Longview, Wash., 
Junior Chamber of Commerce at Longview, 
Wash., this 3d day of December 1959, That 
the said member organization go on record 
in favor of Federal legislation to reduce the 
basic income tax rate from 20 to 15 percent 
and to correct the inequities of the present 
income surtax rates in such a manner that 
the right to healthy economic growth is pre- 
served for the present and future generations 
of American citizens; be it further 


“Resolved, That the said member organi- 
zation urges the balancing of the Federal 
budget and the adoption of all possible prac- 
tices which will tend to make the operation 
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of government on every level more efficient 
and economical.” 

This resolution was followed up by & 
statewide mailing to local chapters, the re- 
ceipt of requested informative literature 
from the Jaycee national headquarters, pub- 
licity in the State Jaycee newspaper, and the 
personal encouragement of Jaycee officers. 

The next task was to convey thoughts 
concerning the national fiscal policy to the 
public. A visit with our State Governor, 
the Honorable Albert D. Rosellini, revealed 
to us his interest in our project and our 
concern for the national fiscal policy. In 
helpful cooperation with our organization 
the Governor declared the week of Janu- 
ary 24 through 30, 1960, as Jaycee National 
Balanced Budget Week throughout the State 
of Washington and issued a public state- 
ment: 

“A STATEMENT BY THE GOVERNOR 


“Inflation is a result of our Nation spend- 
ing more than its revenue. A balanced 
budget is important because if the Govern- 
ment does not live within its means, every 
American suffers. 

“Our public debt has increased to $285 
billion at the start of fiscal 1960 in compari- 
son with the total smaller debt of $237 bil- 
lion of 67 free world countries including 
England, Japan, Canada, and Australia, and 
7 Soviet bloc nations. 

“It is important not to stunt the future 
economic growth of this country and the 
actions, opinions, and desires emanating 
from each State of these United States has 
@ pronounced effect upon the determination 
of the national fiscal policy. 

“Now, therefore, I, Albert D. Rosellini, 
Governor of the State of Washington, do 
hereby call to the attention of the people of 
this State the week of January 24 through 
30, 1960, as Jaycee National Balanced Budget 
Week in the State of Washington and fur- 
ther call upon the people to encourage Con- 
gress to effect a program of efficiency in 
Government and to operate within the na- 
tional budget for the purpose of limiting 
and reducing the national debt.” 

Publicity was then released throughout 
the State to newspapers, radio stations, and 
television stations on the Balanced Budget 
Week and a second and separate proclama- 
tion was issued to all Junior Chamber of 
Commerce chapters for local use. Each 
chapter was urged to have the Mayor of its 
community to proclaim a local Balanced 
Budget Week, using the second proclamation. 
This proclamation read as follows: 

“Whereas a dire need presently exists in 
our National Government for a return to a 
sound and practical economy; and 

“Whereas one of the most rational means 
to achieve this worthwhile goal is to balance 
expenditures with revenue; and 

“Whereas the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce of this city recognizes action must be 
taken to alleviate the economic threat to the 
welfare of our democracy; and 

“Whereas it is the responsibility of each 
citizen to inform his elected representatives 
of his views on matters involving public 
finances. 

“I, ———————-— ————, do hereby 
proclaim January 24-30 as Jaycee National 
Balanced Budget Week in the city of 
————- and _ urge all citizens to take 
an active interest in the economics of their 
State and Nation.” 

The issuance of the State and local procla- 
mations occurred at a time when they could 
be most effective. Congress had just con- 
vened and public thinking was directed 
towards the Federal Budget. 

In reviewing the project to date, the 
largest single problem has been the com- 
placency of the average citizen towards our 
economic health. A second problem is that 
a silent, camouflaged enemy is difficult to 
fight. Its presence is much like a cloud 
saturated with inflationary dollars, located 
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above an already drenched area, waiting only 
to be mistakenly seeded with further deficit 


Representative Mack, the mayors, the news 
ets, and National Jaycee Chairman Car- 
man & Kipp, and others has been most 
helpful to the Washington State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in creating public 
awareness. The U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, since its founding, has been in- 
strumental in preserving and promoting our 
inherited way of life and is privileged, once 
again, to stand up and be counted, this time 
in a vital role of restoring our Nation’s high 
standards of economy, the heart of our 
American heritage. 





Return the Farmers to a Free Supply 
and Demand System Without Dis- 
rupting Normal Marketings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been receiving the answers to question- 
naires I sent out to a cross section of the 
people of my congressional district. I 
felt it incumbent on me to find out their 
opinions on a number of issues that may 
well be considered this session of the 
Congress. 

As yet, I have not had a tabulation 
made, but on the farm subsidy question 
I did get a count on the first thousand 
returns which came back to my office. 

The question asked was: “Do you 
favor reduction of agriculture price sup- 
ports?” 

This sample count of the 1,000 returns 
resulted as follows: $07 replied yes that 
they were favorable to a reduction in 
our farm support programs; 93 replied 
no they were against such a reduction. 
So the ratio is about 9 to 1 in favor of 
reduction in agriculture price supports. 

In a conversation with our colleague 
from Oregon [Mr. Norpsiap] he fur- 
nished me with the percentage of his 
constituents who expressed their views 
on this same subject of farm price con- 
trols in a recent poll he conducted. 
Since his congressional district is more 
rural than mine I would expect a varia- 
tion in viewpoint. However, Mr. 
Speaker, the tabulation of the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. Norsiap] showed 
75 percent of those responding to his 
questionnaire as opposed to farm con- 
trols with 20 percent being favorable to 
price supports and 5 percent undecided 
or not taking any position. 

An interesting feature of this Oregon 
poll was that of those who marked their 
questionnaires saying they were farmers 
more than a majority said they were 
against the price-support program, 

Speaking of polls, Mr. Speaker, the 
April 1959 issue of Farm Journal con- 
tained the results of their readers’ vote. 
A majority of these farmers voted for 
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prices and controls. An overwhelming 
majority voted for a reduction of preset 
high support programs. I understand 
the Farm Journal’s circulation of more 
than 3 million covers all parts of the 
country. 

Another periodical, the Farm and 
Ranch Magazine in Nashville, 
Tenn., in its July 1958 issue gave its 
readers’ views based on a survey. 
Eighty-seven and one-half percent were 
in favor of farming being returned to a 


were against return to a free supply- 
and-demand system. 
I might mention the Farm Journal 


article published in the Journal by John 
Strohm. He had sent questions to agri- 
cultural economists at every one of 49 
land grant colleges. 

What did these experts say in their 
replies to Mr. Strohm? 

According to him 4 out of 5 econo- 
mists said: 

Any laws further hamstringing the free 
market will hurt the farmer, the consumer 
and the Nation, 


Another of their conclusions was: 

The law of supply and demand is not out 
of date—there is no substitute for the free 
markets. — 


Since introducing H.R. 10350 to repeal 
price-support subsidies and to provide 
for the disposition of. the Commodity 
Credit inventory without disrupting 
normal marketings, I have received 


much and widespread support. 

Hereafter are three letters, one from 
the East, one from the Middle West, and 
one from the South, which speak for 
themselves: 


New York, N.Y., February 16, 1960. 
Hon. THomas M. PELLY, 
Ola House Office Building, 
House of ves, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Petiy: I wish to a this means 
of congratulating you upon the introduction 
of your bill H.R. 10350, which calls for 
the abolition of price supports and the dis- 
position of the CCC’s surplus agricultural 
commodities donations to nations 
friendly to the United States, etc. 

To my way of thinking, this is the most 
sensible farm bill that has been eet 
in Congress during the current session, 
certainly do hope that you will be successful 
enough t6 steer it through to a point where 
you can force the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee to hold hearings on it. I am confident 
that, once you can get it to the hearing 
stage, you will find many people that will 
come forward to testify in favor of it. . 

I greatly enjoyed reading the grassroots 
opinion concerning your bill which appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on page Al227. 

Sincerely, . 
Wa. C. Hors. 
PesrvuAry 13, 1960. 
Hon, CONGRESSMAN PELLY, 
U.S. House of Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. ConGrzssMAN PE.tLy: It was interest- 
ing to read your discussion of the farm pro- 
gram in the February 10 issue of the Con- 
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James L, TAYLOR. 
Wartrorp Crryr, N. Dak. 


Otympi1s, WAsH., 
February 14, 1960. 


Certainly, the farm subsidy program must 
be termed, by any raasonable standard of 
judgment a fiasco. It is a flasco not only 
from the point of view of folly compounding 


reflects the awareness of a specter from the 
past—namely, a declining agricultural sys- 
tem which directly affected the economy 
of the Nation. Can it be said with any truth, 
however, that the health of the agricultural 
system now has direct and large correlation 
with the health of the economy as a whole? 
What has been written and said about the 
industrial complex and the rapid improve- 
ments in technology belies such an idea. 

One of the things that disturbes me most, 
however, about the continuance of the price 
support system which obviously offers so 
many opportunities for abuse, is the impli- 
cation of governmental duty that it seems 
to carry with it. This is a moral question, 
it seems to me. When one segment of the 
population has ma to maneuver itself 
into a position where it regards itself as in- 
Gispensable, the next step seems to be the 
attitude that governmental beneficence 
should shine brighly and unceasingly. There 
should be no element of risk involved or any 
intermission in continuously high profits— 
so it is implied. This, I think it can be 
shown, often leads to individual and cul- 
tural deterioration of the worst and most 
destructive order. I do not mean to say that 
obstacles, per se, produce progress and posi- 
tive advantages; the removal of all obstacles 
and the shifting of responsibility to a col- 
lective and financially bottomless “they” are 
certainly deplorable, however. 

I shall follow congressional reaction to 
your bill with interest. I think it deserves 
applause and active support. 

Yours sincerely, 
Evcene H. SmrrH. 


The U.S. Missile Miracle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, last eve- 
ning I had the pleasure to be a guest 
‘at the third Dr. Robert A. Goddard Me- 
morial Dinner, which is held annually in 
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connection with the National Missile/ 
Space Conference in Washington, D.C. 

The conference is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Rocket Club and companies in the 
missile space business, and has as its ob- 
jective the promotion of policies, pro- 
grams and legislation to keep the United 
States in high position in science, 
research, and development, as well as op- 
mene aeronautics, missiles, and space 

elds. 

In the 2-day conference this year there 
were four panel presentations on the 
space challenge—its philosophy, legisla- 
tive aspects, outlook, and a final one re- 
garding space products. I was privileged 
to participate in the panel on space phi- 
losophy, and would have participated in 
the one on legislation, but duty kept me 
at hearings of our Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee. 

_ Asa member of this committee, and as 
a Member of the Congress of the United 
States, I am calling to the attention of 
my colleagues and fellow Americans, the 
fine address by one of our top military- 
spale men, Lt. Gen. Bernard Schriever, 
at the Goddard Memorial Dinner of the 
Conference. 

A Lesson mv Democracy 

(By Lt. Gen. B. A. Schriever, commander, Air 

Research and Development Command to 

the National Rocket Club Goddard Me- 

morial Dinner, Washington, D.C., Febru- 

ary 17, 1960) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the National 
Rocket Club, ladies and gentlemen, one 
associated with research and development 
usually speaks to the future and I have 
always attempted to put into practice the 
policy never to look back. On the other hand, 
honors are usually based on past accomp- 
lishments and tonight is honors night. 
Only a few are publicly honored, and for 
that matter, even recognized. This is doubly 
true when there exists a popular image of a 
“missile mess” and interservice rivalry. I 
hope, therefore, in some small way this even- 
ing, to dispel these misconceptions. IfIcan 
bring a little more recognition and appre- 
ciation to the many thousands of men and 
women who have labored so hard in the arena 
of our national missile program—then I will 
feel well rewarded for my effort tonight. 

I am grateful for your invitation to be 
with you this evening. I am grateful be- 
cause it affords me a most welcome and time- 
ly opportunity to report to you—and 
through you, to the American people—on a 
few thoughts—backed by a few simple facts— 
about our missile program—and what these 
facts mean to me. 

U.S. AIR FORCE—AEROSPACE POWER FOR PEACE 

It is most appropriate that I report these 
facts to the membership of the National 
Rocket Club. Your members are in the fore- 
front of our Nation's effort to probe the 
frontiers of space. We share the same deep 
sense of inner satisfaction and accomplish- 
ment now that we are seeing yesterday’s 
space flights of fancy become today’s space 
flights of fact. 

I would hope that the facts that I present 
this evening—and their meaning—will give 
renewed strength and courage to any of our 
citizens who may have grown doubting and 
faint-hearted about our Nation’s ability to 
compete with Communist Russia. e con- 
fusion resulting from the claims and coun- 
terclaims concerning our intercontinental 
ballistic missile program, could have a dis- 
turbing effect. ‘ 

In setting forth my thoughts, and the 
facts, I will not belabor you with the unin- 
teresting—and well known—details of re- 
cent ancient history. Rather, I will tell you 
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of “The Missile Miracle” which has occurred 
in this country in the past 54% years. It isa 
miracle wrought by tens of thousands of 
dedicated men and women—throughout the 
length and breadth of the Nation—who have 
labored round-the-clock to “beat-the-clock.” 
Theirs has been an all-out effort in the Na- 
tion’s interest. Many of these men and 
women are in this audience tonight. It is to 
you and to your colleagues—in science, in in- 
dustry, and in the military services—to whom 
high praise and great credit must go for hav- 
ing been the principal architects and build- 
ers of this “Missile Miracle.” The miracle 
could not have taken place, if it had not been 
for the imaginative and daring work done 
by Dr. Robert H. Goddard and his inspired 
followers. ' 

You are all well aware of the so-called 
thermonuclear breakthrough of 1953, which 
resulted in our scientists telling us that it 
would soon be possible to carrye thermonu- 
clear warheads of very high yield in rela- 
tively small packages. This breakthrough 
made the intercontinental ballistic missile 
both feasible and a mandatory weapon for 
our deterrent force structure. 

You are also well aware of the fact that 
in February 1954, Dr. John von Neumann 
and his colleagues—representing the best 
scientific and technical brains in America— 
told the Air Force that an operational in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile could be 
achieved by this country in from 6 to 9 
years, provided that an all-out development 
effort—with the highest national priority 
was initiated immediately. 

Acting boldly and decisively on the recom- 
mendations of the Von Neumann Committee, 
the Air Force immeditely embarked on an 
all-out development effort to give this Nation 
an operational intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile in the shortest possible time that tech- 
nology would permit. 

On September 1, 1959, the Department of 
Defense announced to the American people 
that the Atlas ICBM had become operational. 
This was just a little over 5 years from the 
time that the accelerated ICBM had 
gotten underway and beat the most opti- 
mistic forecasts of the Von Neumann Com- 
mittee. 

On September 9, 1959, a completely op- 
erational ICBM was launched by an Air 
Porce Strategic Air Command'crew from Van- 
denberg Air Force Base in California. Lift- 
ing from its launch pad, this missile flew its 
planned trajectory over the full interconti- 
nental distance and struck its intended tar- 
get with pinpoint accuracy. 

In addition to beating the schedule, I can 
tell you tonight that the achievement of 
our Atlas missile in reliabiilty, range, accu- 
racy, and destructive power far exceeds the 
most optimistic estimates laid down by the 
Von Neumann Committee in 1954 and 1955. 
At that time it was the consensus of the 
scientific community that—if all went well— 
the first operational ICBM’s might have a 
reliability of 50 percent. The Atlas missile 
today has a reliability very much greater. 

Likewise, at that time the most optimistic 
range hoped for by our scientists was 5,500 
nautical miles. The actual range of the 
Atlas ICBM today is in excess of 7,000 miles. 

Last but not least, in 1954 the attainment 
of a 5-mile accuracy was considered a very 
logical goal. The accuracy of the Atlas mis- 
sile today is within 2 miles of the target. I 
wish to point out in this connection that 
the accuracy I am citing is not that of a 
single fortuitous shot. Rather, and sig- 
nificantly so, it is the statistical average 
achieved by 15 consecutive launches of the 
Atlas missile. In these launches accuracy 
and reliability were the primary objectives. 

Those of you who have participated in 
rifle-match competition can appreciate the 
full significance of this accuracy when I say 
to you that it is comparable to that of the 
expert marksman who places 15 consecutive 
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shots in a 4-inch bull’s-eye at a range of 300 
yards. 

To understand what all this really means 
in our competition with Communist Russia, 
we need to consider where we stood in the 
development of long-range missiles in 1954. 
At that time our ICBM was still 
primarily a research and study effort. It 
employed only about 300 people on a full- 
time basis. Long-range test facilities and 
the necessary missile industry were virtually 
nonexistent. This was largely due to two 
reasons. First, a practical demonstration 
of the thermonuclear principle did not occur 
until November 1952, when there was deto- 
mated a hydrogen device, which, together 
with the equipment necessary to insure its 
explosion, weighed many tons. Second, even 
with intensive and continuing research and 
development by the AEC, the practicability 
of packaging a nuclear device of high enough 
yield and low enough weight to make the 
ICBM a feasible and militarily useful weapon 
system, was not established until the winter 
of 1953-54. 

To come from these meager beginnings to 
where we are today, the Nation had literally 
to lift itself by its bootstraps. A “‘business- 
as-usual” approach would not have brought 
us even within striking distance of our goals. 
Unprecedented actions had to be taken— 
and were taken. 

In less than 51% years, a multimillion-dollar 
nationwide missile and space-vehicle indus- 
try has been created. Today, over 100,000 
people are working full time, to bring into 
the operational inventory our Atlas, Titan, 
Thor, and Minuteman missiles. Tens of 
thousands of people also are working on the 
U.S. Navy’s Polaris missile, together with its 
nuclear-powered submarine base, and on the 
Jupiter missile developed under the steward- 
ship of the Army. Countless thousands of 
other American citizens are supporting this 
nucleus of full-time workers. Moreover, the 
missile industry rests on a solid foundation. 
More than a billion dollars worth of vast 
and complex test facilities, production 
plants, and fully instrumented missile and 
space-vehicle test ranges, extending thou- 
sands of miles across the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans, have been brought into being. 

As the ICBM development program has 
progressed, the Air Force at every step of 
the way has had the continuing advice and 
counsel of the most eminent scientists and 
engineers in the country. Their guidance 
has insured the soundness of the technical 
and management judgments and decisions 
which were made. 

Here indeed is a demonstration of de- 
mocracy at its best—of democracy recog- 
nizing what had to be done in the face of 
the Communist challenge, and acting forth- 
rightly and decisively to do it. 

In this connection, we should bear in 
mind that the Soviets are an internal power 
and, as such, had a very important require- 
ment for short-range missiles. Immediately 
after World War II the Soviets confiscated 
the German V-2 missile plants. These 
plants were moved to Russia, where ballistic 
missile development was immediately begun 
with the assistance of German nationals who 
were dragooned into the Soviet service. 
Since that time starting with short-range 
missiles the Soviéts have been engaged on 
a high-priority ballistic missile design, de- 
velopment, and production program of ever- 
increasing scope and magnitude. 

As a consequence, at the time of our ther- 
monuclear breakthrough, the Soviets already 
had a vast development, test, and production 
base in being, and a significant lead in the 
field of missilery. 

Therefore, when we initiated our own ac- 
celerated ballistic missile development pro- 
grams in 1954, we established the tightest 
possible time schedules. 

These schedules laid down for the Atlas 
program in 1954 and for the Thor and Ju- 
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piter programs. in 1955, have been exceeded. 
The Navy's Polaris missile program, which 
was the outgrowth of a joint Army-Navy 
effort on the Jupiter in 1955, is making ex- 
cellent progress. The Air Force Atlas and 
Thor missiles and the Army-developed Ju- 
piter missile are in production. The Navy’s 
Polaris is expected to become a part of the 
deterrent power of the United States later 
this year. The Air Force Minuteman missile 
is scheduled to be in the force in significant 
numbers around mid-1963. 

As this great scientific—industrial—mili- 
tary team has grown, and as it traveled the 
historic and difficult road which has led this 
Nation to the point where it is today—in 
terms of operational strategic ballistic mis- 
siles and a going scientific and production 
base—the successes and triumphs have been 
generously mingled with frustrations and 
failures. These mixed ingredients are com- 
mon to any great human endeavor. We 
just happen to publicize our failures. But 
who among us would want to exchange our 
free press for the selective editing that goes 
on behind the Iron Curtain? 

Speaking of failures, as you will recall, 
less than a year ago there were five consecu- 
tive Atlas failures. At the same time, 
though small attention was given to the 
fact, we also had our four consecutive suc- 
cessful Titan launches. There was much 
debate then as to the wisdom of continuing 
with the Atlas development. The panic but- 
ton pushers were out in full cry, calling for 
the cancellation of the Atlas program in 
favor of Titan. 

Today, in contrast, we have had 19 con- 
secutive successful Atlas launchings and the 
Titan has been having some difficulty. So 
now the shoe is on the other foot. I have 
not the slightest doubt about the soundness 
of the Titan program. I have complete con- 
fidence that we will meet our operational 
date. With the recent successful flight of 
the complete Titan as well as previous flight 
tests, all its systems, including the nose 
cone, guidance and control, structure and 
propulsion, have been proved to be of sound 
technical design. 

Our job now, as in all development pro- 
grams, is to establish reliability. 

I would therefore, sound a“ note of cau- 
tion to those who have doubts and con- 
cerns as to the Titan program. Any disrup- 
tion or degradation of the Titan development 
program, at this stage, could well have ad- 
verse consequences for our national security. 


‘I say this because the Titan ICBM has for 


over 3 years been programed to fill a vital 
role as an integral part.of our deterrent force 
structure in the critical time period—1962 
and 1963. ‘Therefore our national security 
demands that we press forward with the 
greatest urgency on both the Atlas and Titan 
programs. 

In looking back over the past few years 
I have made many strong and fast asso- 
ciations with my fellow workers in our great 
missile endeavor. The glue which binds 
these associations has. been adversity—more 
so than success. The explosion of a missile 
on the stand, or shortly after lift-off, is a 
bit of death in the life of all those participat- 
ing. Since I have had the opportunity to 
meet so very few, I would like to take this 
opportunity to pay public tribute to the 
many men and women who, with the high 
motivation and selfless deyotion to the prin- 
ciples which have made this Nation great, 
have indeed wrought a missile miracle. In 
so doing, they have demonstrated to the 
world that our democracy, with its private 
enterprise system and a free people, is equal 
to any challenge which the Communists may 


pose. 

What I am trying to say to the many who 
have met the challenge when the going 
was toughest has been stated most eloquent- 
ly by a great American and a great competi- 
tor, President Theodore Roosevelt, who said: 


“It is not the critic who counts—not thé 


have done them better. 

to the man who is actually 
whose face is marred by dust and sweat and 
blood, who strives valiantly, who errs and 
comes short again and again, who knows. 


who, at the best, knows in the end the 
triumph of high achievement, and who, 
at the worst, if he fails, at least fails while 
daring greatly, so that his place shall never 
be with those cold and timid souls who know 
neither victory nor defeat.” 
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insert into the Recorp the concluding 

two articles of the series written by Ray 

Cromley on the current discussion over 
our defense position. These two arti- . 
cles appeared in the New York World 

Telegram and Sun on February 10 and 

11, 1960: 

[From the New York World-Telegram and. 

Sun, Feb, 10, 1960] 


Burtorne ’60 Rockets CaLLep Dancer To U.S. 
DEFENSES 

WasHINGTON, February 10—Jumping in 
now to close the possible missile gap of 
1962-64 would seriously endanger the secu- 
rity of the United States. 

Likewise, if the Russians built all the 
1960-type ballistic missiles in 1960-63 that. 
US. estimators think they’re capable of, 
Nikita Khrushchev would be 
his own defense position. 

This is the startling private thinking of 
some of the top U.S, defense men. It is, 
the reason why current U.S. missile produc- 
tion will be relatively small in 1960-62, untii 
new type missiles are ready. 

This is the reason why there are some men 
in the Pentagon who now think that a real 
missile gap may never develop. ; 

LOOKING BACK 


To understand this reasoning we have to 
go back a few years. 

Take the air war in Korea. The Russians 
had concentrated on jets..The United 
States was far behind. The Red Mig was so 
good that they mass produced it. There 
was a “plane gap.” The Russians had a iot 
of these modern plahes. The United States 
didn’t. But by leapfrogging the Mig-15 


‘type plane the United States produced 


smaller numbers of a better plane. and the 
air battle in Korea was lopsided in our 
favor. . 

US. military men believe this lesson was 
not lost on the Russians. 

Again look back several years. There was 
great- furor in the United States that Rus- 
sians were producing a huge intercontinen-. 
tal bomber fleet. The men who now fore- 
cast a missile gap, were forecasting a 
bomber gap with of superior 
Russian bombers ready in a few years. 

The United States tried to meet that gap, 
and built a large number of intercontinental 
bombers, hurried continental defenses at 
great expense. 
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The United States ended up with a con- 
siderable supply of intercontinental bombers 
which quickly were obsolescent. 

In top US. military circles this Russian 
bomber red herring is now regarded as one 
of the major Russian victories—wasting 
US. production and effort in a blind alley. 

PE nd ae hoe defense planners see the same 

tern developing. They see Khrushchev 
Soakice loudly about how many missiles 
he is producing. 

But while Mr. K. talks, they notice two 


things: 

He is improving his conventional army, 
mavy, and air force in quality. He is pro- 
ducing more conventional weapons, not 
fewer. 

He is not—so far at least—stepping up his 
missile production sharply. Nor is there 
evidence that he is planning to do so. 


NO EVIDENCE 


If Khrushchev were going to produce a 
great quantity of 1960-type missiles, he'd 
have to already have started a vast program 
of missile bases. So far there has been no 
evidence of this. 

But whatever Khrushchev does, US. 
planners think they’ve learned the lesson of 
the Korean air battle and intercontinental 
bomber race. ~ 

So, U.S. strategists want to leapfrog to- 
day’s old-fashioned intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles. They want to turn out only 
as many liquid-fueled Atlases and Titans as 
they must in order to get by. 

For these missiles with their fixed and 
well-advertised locations will soon be sitting 
ducks for Red sneak attacks. They’re cum- 
bersome and expensive. They're not versa- 
tile. They tie the United States to a vast 
network of expensive soon-to-be-obsolete 
type of missile bases. 

If turned out in large quantities, they 


would tie up a great portion of U.S. military 
effort and organization on weapons and base 
capable of doing only one job in one way. 
The strategists instead aim at jumping 
right to a new generation of superior ballis- 


tic missiles—the solid-fueled Sky Bolt, 
Minuteman and the advanced Polaris. 

These are highly mobile. They get away 
from the fixed maginot line type of defense. 
‘The 6,000-mile-plus Minuteman can be put 
on railway cars. The 1,500-mile Polaris fits 
on subs, The 1,000-mile Sky Bolt will nest 
neatly on B-52’s and B-58’s. - 

These new missiles can't be zeroed in by 
Soviet intelligence men and knocked out 
on the first lick. They are relatively cheap 
and can be produced quickly in large num- 
bers. They can do a variety of jobs. 

As one defense man puts it: 

“If we concentrated on the Atlas and 
Titan closing the gap now, we’d be con- 
demning ourselves to certain comand 
later. This we can’t afford. 

“It’s not just expense. Once you get a 
big program like that in motion—bases, 
men, weapons, electronics—it’s hard to turn 
the juggernaut around. And you find your- 
self committed to a defense that just isn’t 
quite good enough.” 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun, Feb. 11, 1960] 
Reps’ Forure Pans Keep Untrep Srates 
WorrieD 
(By Ray Cromley) 
WASHINGTON, February 11.—Regardless of 
what they might say in public, the top De- 
fense Department strategists are mightily 
worried that th Soviet Union may overtake 
the United States in mlitary strength. 
But the periods that worry them most are 


not the ones now being spotlighted. They 
are the years right after the so-called “mis- 
sile gap years” are past—1966-67-68-69. 

It’s not the number of Russian inter- 
continental ballistic missiles that concerns 
the military men in looking ahead to these 
critical years. It’s the expected quality of 
the nextgeneration Red ICBM’s. 

NOT THE SIZE 

And it’s not the size of the Soviet Army. 
It’s new Soviet weapons not yet developed 
for the infantry, for space operations, for 


_ the Red navy 


All signs point to whole families of rad- 
ically different Russian weapons that may 
come to fruition in-another 6 to 9 years. 

These will include some of the following 
weapons projects now under forced draft 
research by Khrushchev’s orders: 

A fantastic piloted boostglide bomber that 
would escape U.S. radar. It would maneuver 
so adroitly that electronic spy satellites 
would be hard put to chart its course in 
advance. This eventually would develop into 
a space bomber. 

A maneuverable intercontinental missile— 
already theoretically possible—in 6 to 8 years. 

New lightweight infantry weapons that 
would give the individual Russian GI an 
astounding amount of fire power. A whole 
series of new missiles for the infantryman. 

A new family of highly mobile artillery for 
the front line troops which would give Soviet 
Army divisions several times the useful fire 
power and mobility of American divisions. 
These projected advances are over and above 
the current “more artillery” and “more 
mobility” drives. 

Unconventional ammunition—for the in- 
fantrymen and for artillery—that would 
damage wider areas more severely than con- 
ventional ammunition. 

A widespread underwater surveillance net- 
work comprised of a radically new type of 
detection equipment. It would enable the 
Russians to pinpoint the locations of US. 
Polaris-firing submarines and other warships 
and to track them underwater from ex- 
tremely long distances. 

A method of using electromagnetic waves 
to destroy the effective use of U.S. commu- 
nications, navigation, 
early-warning satellites in operation. 

A new series of nerve, disease and psycho- 
logical gases and fine dusts that could be 
effectively sprayed by Red planes sweeping 
at high altitudes across great sections of the 
United States or fired in by ballistic missiles 
based in Russia or on submarines. 

Long-distance methods for disrupting con- 
ventional US. radio communications in 
order to confuse American defenses as @ 
preclude to Soviet attack. 


PUSH OBJECTIVES 


Not all these projects will be operational 
in the 6 to 9 years. But some will. The 
Russians have concentrated heavy teams of 
scientists to push these particular objectives 
in an attempt to beat the United States to 
the punch with new weapons. 

The ‘Russians are reorganizing sections of 
their industry. Crash teams of scientists and 
engineers quickly exploit breakthroughs 
when they appear and seek to translate them 
quickly into actual weapons. 

U.S. teams are working on most of these 
same projects. But there is evidence the 
Russians are putting in more concentrated 
effort. Russia is not spending more on re- 
search and development than is the United 
States. But too much of the US. effort is 
devoted to refinements. A great deal of the 
Russian research is devoted to attempting 
radical new approaches to defense weapons. 


any time,’ says one Pentagon technical man 
wryly. 


reconnaissance and . 
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Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the column “Capitol Hill” from the much 
respected publication Navy—the Maga- 
zine of Sea Power for February 1960. 

This article is, I believe, of very timely 
significance, as it discusses the impor- 
tance of Secretary of Defense Thomas 8S. 
Gates’ memorandum to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff of December 29, 1959. As the 
article points out, the Gates Joint Chiefs 
of Staff memorandum is of historic im- 
portance in the history of defense or- 
ganization in this country. By that 
memorandum, Secretary Gates an- 
nounced his policy of personally sitting 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff during con- 
sideration of any matter in disagreement. 

This action by the present Secretary 
of Defense has received widespread ac- 
claim within Congress and in the press. 
Also, it was the subject of a resolution 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States commending Secretary 
Gates for his leadership in strengthening 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the prin- 
ciple of civilian control. 


This article contains the most thor- 
ough analysis that has come to my at- 
tention concerning the contents and 
meaning of Secretary Gates’ memo- 
randum to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I 
think that after Members have read this 
article, they will realize that strong en- 
lightened leadership such as that pro- 
vided by the present Secretary of De- 
fense can make far greater contributions 
to defense efficiency and organization 
improvement than is possible by mere 
changes in organization charts. I com- 
mend the article to the attention of 
Members of the House. 


Also, I am including a copy of Secre- 
tary Gates’ memorandum of December 
29, 1959: 

CariroLt Hin. 


On December 29, 1959 Secretary of Defense 
Thomas 8S. Gates, Jr., in his typical business- 
like fashion, signed a memorandum to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. This memorandum, 
issued without the publicity buildup and 
fanfare which has so often accompanied 
Pentagon pronouncements, is already being 
hailed as perhaps the most important step 
taken with respect to defense organization 
since the Department of Defense was estab- 
lished in 1947. 

The Gates JCS memorandum was a 
relatively short and very understandable 
document. In it Secretary Gates notified 
the Chairman and members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that he desired to be in- 
formed when disagreements begin to develop 
on an issue in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Upon being informed, he told them, he 
and/or the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
would then thereafter sit with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff when the issue in disagree- 
ment was under consideration by them. 
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By so doing, Secretary Gates went directly 
to the heart of some of the most important 
problems affecting national security and 
the survival of this Nation. By his action 
he did the following: 

(a) Asserted in a meaningful manner 
civilian control over military policy. 

(b) Contributed to increased efficiency, 
effectiveness and promptness of JCS plan- 
ning, deliberations and policy formulation. 

{(c) By strengthening the JCS system, cut 
much of the ground out from under the 
complaining critics whose only solution to 
everything they don’t like in U.S. defense 
matters is the establishment of the defeated, 
disproven, discredited and alien single chief 
of staff system. 

(d) Demonstrated what sound defense 
thinkers on Capital Hill have long con- 
tended—that strong, intelligent leadership 
in the Defense Department can do many 
constructive things to improve defense or- 
ganization within the statutory framework 
of existing defense laws. 

Congressional reaction to the Gates JCS 
memorandum has been unprecedentedly fa- 
vorable. In private.and public statements, 
Secretary Gates’ action has been lauded by 
both Democrats and Republicans. One of 
the most highly respected authorities on 
defense matters in Congress is reported to 
have expressed the following opinion of the 
Gates JCS memorandum: “I consider Secre- 
tary Gates’ action to be the most far-reach~ 
ing, fundamental, overdue, and constructive 
step taken by a Secretary of Defense since 
the establishment of the Department.” 

By his JCS memorandum Secretary Gates 
makes what could be a contribution of his- 
toric importance, not only to the Depart- 
ment of Defense but to our form of govern- 
ment itself. The constitutional principal of 
civilian control of the military is something 
with which everyone agrees but about which 
many disagree when it comes to the prac- 
tical application of these principles: Per- 
haps the greatest danger to the continuing 
and meaningful existence of civilian control 
of the military has been the lack of a simple 
and effective organizational device for keep- 
ing the civilian Secretary informed and in 
contact with top military policymaking. 
Until issuance of the Gates JCS memoran- 
dum the Secretary of Defense normally was 
not a participant of the policymaking pro- 
cedure in the JCS. He waited until either 
the JCS forwarded an agreed position or the 
members became irretrievably frozen in dis- 
agreement. However, under the new Gates 
procedure, the Secretary of Defense hence- 
forward will not be remote and isolated 
from the most vital military planning mat- 
ters. By sitting with the JCS mambers dur- 
ing consideration of a problem on which 
there is some disagreement among them, the 
Secretary of Defense avails himself of- the 
means to be informed as to the background 
and can gain a firm feel of the problem in 
disagreement. Thus, any future Secretary 
of Defense—and it must be assumed that 
rarely again will there be one who has served 
such a long apprenticeship as has Secretary 
Gates at various levels of the Defense De- 
partment—will be the beneficiary of a sys- 
tem by which he is immediately brought 
into intimate association with the informa- 
tion concerning the matters he must decide. 
It will keep the civilian authority from being 
remote and isolated. It will assure effective 
civilian control because it will make the 
civilian authority knowledgeable. 

There are also two other important points 
covered by the Gates JCS memorandum. 
For some time defense observers on the Hill 
have felt that the JCS was under too much 
Pentagon pressure to agree and avoid pre- 
senting split papers to the Secretary of De- 
fense for decision. This process of unanim- 
ity for the sake of unanimity was recognized 
on the Hill as a weakening feature of policy- 
making. Secretary Gates, in his JCS 
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memorandum, recognized forthrightly that. 
the very nature of matters before the JCS 
makes it reasonable and understandable 
that occasional differences of opinion will 
exist. There is no doubt but what this at- 
titude by the Secretary of Defense will go far 
toward giving the Nation better defense 
plans. Also, in keeping with principles of 
strong and enlightening leadership, Secretary 

Gates stated in the JCS memorandum that 

he would make himself available to the 

chiefs of services individually for consulta- 
tion and that such consultations would take 
top priority in his schedule. 

Thus civilian and military authority and 
ability are both enhanced by bringing them 
closer together at the proper point in the 
formulation of defense policy. 

Tue SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., December 29, 1959. 

Memorandum for the Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Subject: Organization of the Joint-Chiefs of 
Staff and Relationships with the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

Reference: (a) Department of Defense Di- 
rective No. 5158.1. 

You will recall that reference (a) assigns 
the responsibility to the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for “Keeping the Sec~ 
retary of Defense informed on issues upon 
which agreement among the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff has not been reached, and forwarding 
to the Secretary of Defense the recommenda-~ 
tions, advice, and views of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, including any divergencies.” 

It is logical to assume that occasional 
divergencies in views will continue to be ex- 
perienced within the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
In view of the fundamental nature of matters 
which come before the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for study, such divergencies are understand- 
able. It is important, however, that such 
problems be resolved promptly in order that 
orderly planning may proceed and, where 
required, prompt action taken. 

It is requested that I be promptly informed 
regarding any issue on which a difference of 
opinion is developing within the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. I intend that either the Secretary 
of Defense and/or the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense will promptly meet with the Joint 
Chiefs at such times as they consider the 
issue in question. This procedure will in- 
sure that I am fully informed on the prob- 
lems involved with a view to effecting their 
resolution in the most expeditious manner 
possible, and, where necessary, bringing the 
matter to the attention of the President for 
his decision. ? 

I would like to emphasize, however, that 
the above procedure should not be inter- 
preted as precluding any member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff from bringing to my 
personal attention any matter affecting the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff or an individual service. 
I look upon such discussions as matters of 
the highest priority within the Department 
of Defense and will gladly make time avail- 
able in my schedule for such meetings re- 
gardless of any other schedule I may have. 

Tuomas S. GATEs: 





Education Aid Dilemma 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 

IN THE scan de emmmelaabiamtioa 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 


following editorial from the February 11 
issue of the La Grange Citizen, a com- 
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munity newspaper in my district is, I be- 
lieve, a most thought-provoking com- 
mentary on the subject of Federal aid to 
education, and I am including it in the 
Recorp for the consideration of my 
colleagues: 

EpucatTion Am DrmLeEMMA 


How do you compromise your worries re- 
Federal aid to schools, with your 
recognition that only through Federal aid is 
there assurance that all children in the 
United States will have at least a sound basic 
education? 

A national committee of economists and 
businessmen has made the compromise by 
recommending Federal aid only where States 
are not financially able to provide facilities - 
needed for.adequate education. 

Throughout America we have worked our- 
selves into this educational support dilemma 
by adhering to the original theory that each 
community provide the educational facilities 
for its children. Until the tax burden on 
real estate property reached the “straw on 
the camel’s back” stage we did little to shift 
the financing to a broader basis. 

During the past several decades there has 
been increasing admission that the State 
should supply the education fundamentals. 
Now there is that States, at least 
some States, will not be able to provide the 
necessary school facilities unless Uncle Sam 
helps out. 

This trend toward broader base’ financing 
of education is recognition that no com- 
munity can escape the evils arising from 
poor or mediocre education in any other com- 
munity. U.S. population is so fluid there no 
longer is immunization through isolation. 

The fear that Federal aid might ‘mean 
Federal control of education is well founded. 
The distribution of funds from Washington 
could very easily be determined to favor 
those communities that comply easiest and 
with least resistance to Federal dictates. 





A Bill To Provide Pay Increases for 
Postal Workers and Other Federal 


Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, TI 
would like to say a few words in behalf 
of our postal workers and our other 
Federal employees, who are seeking an 
increase in salary to offset the increasing 
cost of living. 

I have supported legislation in the past 
which has given these public servants 
well-deserved pay increases, and shall 
support legislation to that effect at the 
present time. Several bills have been 
introduced on this subject, and I am 
introducing a companion bill today, 
which carries the same provisions as 
the Morrison bill. 

In addition to providing for an upward 
adjustment in the compensation of our 
postal employees, the bill will also apply 
to other employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. . 

Much has been said in the past, and. 
will be said in the future, of the rieed for 
passage of such legislation. The de- 
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to supplement the 
effort to provide 


I hope that the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service will see fit to 
approve this legislation without any 
undue delay, and I urge my colleagues 
to support it when it reaches the House 
floor for consideration. 


Connally Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
grantéd me to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include copy 
of statement made by Hon. W. C. “Dan” 
Daniel, member of the House of Dele- 
gates of Virginia, from the city of Dan- 
ville, before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1960. Mr. Daniel is a distin- 
guished Virginian and American and is 
an authority on sound constitutional 
government. He is serving at present as 
a member of the Virginia Commission on 
Constitutional Government and is past 
national commander of the American 
Legion. Commander Daniel’s statement 
is as follows: 

STATEMENT or W. C. “Dan” DANIEL, MEMBER 
OF THE VIRGINIA COMMISSION ON CONSTITU- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT, BEFORE THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, WEDNES<- 
DAY, Fepruary 17, 1960 
The United Nations Charter provided for 

the establishment of an International Court 

of Justice of 15 judges to be employed in the 
settlement of international disputes. To 
make the United States subject to this 

Court, the now senior Senator from Oregon, 

Mr. Morse, introduced a resolution deciar- 

ing that these United States would be bound 

by the Court’s jurisdiction in all legal dis- 


putes hereafter arising concerning (a) The © 


interpretation of a treaty; (b) any question 
of international law; (c) the existence of 
any fact which, if established, would con- 
stitute a breach of an international obliga- 
tion; (d) the nature or extent of the repara- 
tion to be made for the breach of an inter- 
national obligation, provided, that such a de- 
claration shall not apply to (a) disputes the 
solution of which the parties shall entrust to 
other tribunals by virtue of agreements al- 
ready in existence or which may be con- 
cluded in the future; (b) disputes with re- 
gard to matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

Although domestic matters were osten- 
sibly excluded from the Court’s jurisdiction, 
no guide or line of demarcation was estab- 
lished for determining which matters were 


international and which were domestic. 
This would have left it for the Court to 
decide its own jurisdiction. To blunt this 
sword pointed at the very heart of our Na- 
tion, the Connally amendment was 

adding six words “as determined by the 
United States” to section (b) of the proviso. 
It meant simply that we reserved the right 
to say whether a matter involving our 
Nation was one of international or domestic 
concern. This is such an obviously sensible 
limitation that argument in support or de- 
fense of it would seem superfluous were 
it not for the fact that a number of per- 
sons of considerable public prominence urge 
its repeal. 

Briefly, their arguments in favor of abridg~ 
ing this safeguard to our national sovereign- 
ty seem to be that the nations of the world 
are not using this International Court as a 
means of settling their differences (I under- 
stand the Court has had fewer than a dozen 
cases since it was created) and that this sit- 
uation is attributable to the fact that other 
nations have followed the example set by us 
in the Connally amendment. These ex- 
ponents of “one worldism” take the position 
that the United States cannot be trusted to 
decide the question of jurisdiction fairly, but 
that we can trust the World Court to make 
the proper decision for us—that is, that we 
can rely with confidence upon the World 
Court not to infringe on our domestic con- 
cerns. Also, we are told that if we make this 
basic, possibly fatal, cession of sovereignty, 
others; including the Communist countries, 
will be shamed into doing the same, and 
then we will have a world ruled by law in- 
stead of by force. , 

This latter is, of course, utter nonsense, 
I doubt if anyone in this room really be- 
lieves that a dedicated Communist can be 
shamed into anything, certainly not into 
giving up any position of strength he may 
occupy. A Communist has no conscience in 
the sense we know it; his only shame comes 
in failing the Communist cause of world 
domination. But it seems hardly necessary 
to argue this particular point. If the ad- 
ministration or the Congress had any real 
confidence in the effect of moral or legal 
suasion or of world opinion on the aggres- 
sive aims of communism, I doubt if the ar- 
guments being made in these very halls on 
virtually every major issue—defense, educa- 
tion, welfare, budget, etc.—would be so inti- 
mately and repeatedly tied into the strength 
of our national posture in relation to Rus- 
sia and China. No, gentlemen, you know 
that until God puts love and charity fore- 
most in every heart, the safety of the world 
is more dependent on the strength and 
freedom of the United States than on‘any- 
thing else. The difficulty seems to be that 
apparently some have been misled as to the 
extent of the risk involved in repeal of the 
Connally amendment. 

For a court decree to have any binding or 
peacemaking effect, it must be accepted by 
the parties affected. Acceptance comes in 
only two ways, either voluntarily because 
the parties, particularly the unsuccessful 
ones, feel that the preservation of law and 
order is more important than their own 
selfish desires; or else, because the court has 
the power necessary to force acceptance. 
Little need be said concerning the futility of 
placing our hopes for world peace on the 
first of these. For those nations which are 
willing to subordinate selfish aims for the 
peace of society as a whole, the world does 
not need a court; diplomacy will suffice. 
For the others, well, I am sure you can imag- 
ine just how far Messrs. Khrushchev; Mao 
Tze-tung, or even Castro would go in volun- 
tarily acceding to a distasteful court decree. 

This brings up the matter of the estab- 
lishment of an international military force 
of sufficient strength to enforce decrees of 
this Court against any party. The ultimate 
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necesity for- this is so obvious that the 
groundwork has already been laid within 
the United Nations. 

Here, then, is the question: Are the Sena- 
tors willing now to agree that we will either 
voluntarily obey—or that international 
troops may enter these United States to en- 
force—decrees of this Court concerning our 
labor, racial, financial, and who knows what 
other domestic problems? I think not. 
“But,” say the “One Worlders,” “this is an 
unfair question; the Court’s jurisdiction ex- 
tends only to international matters—domes- 
tic matters are excluded.” How weak must 
be their perception, how short. their 
memories. 

Whether these problems would come 
within the jurisdiction of the Court, once 
the Connaliy amendment were repealed, 
would depend on nothing more than the 
Court's own interpretation of such words as 
“essentially,” “domestic,” “international,” 
“any,” and “obligation.”. Quite obviously, 
the judges’ respective interpretations would 
be colored by their background, purposes and 
ideology. Many things that we think of as 
being of strictly domestic concern might 
well be of international concern to a major- 
ity of the members of the Court whose po- 
litical views are entirely different from ours. 
Indeed, would it be reasonable to expect such 
a Court—being the creature of the United 
Nations—not to give a broad interpretation 
to those international obligations—that is 
the word used in clause (c) of the World 
Court resolution—set forth in that biggest 
of all treaties, the United Nattons Charter. 
For example, subsection (a) of article 55 
makes it an obligation of member nations 
to promote: “higher standards of living, full 
employment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development.” 

After all, judges, like other men, have a 
natural tendency to aggrandize those insti- 
tutions with which they are connected. 

This is nothing new. For example, you 
will search in vain for any provision in the 
U.S. Constitution granting the Federal 
Government the right of eminent domain. 
Except for the fifth amendment, the only 
provision on this subject is found in sec- 
tion 8, article I, which reads in part as 
follows: “* * * and to exercise like Au- 
thority over all Places purchased by the Con- 
sent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the Same shall be, for the Erection of Forts, 
Magazines, Arsenals, dock-Yards, and other 
needful Buildings * * *.” 

For a number of years, the Federal Gov- 
ernment observed this apparent limitation 
and the States condemned the land for it. 
Being federally minded, however, the Su- 
preme Court had decided by 1875 that this 
was not a good limitation on the Federal 
Government and so simply held that any 
government as big as the Federal Govern- 
ment naturally had its own right of emi- 
nent domain. The constitutional phrase 
dealing with the consent of the State 
bothered it not at all—the court merely 
moved it over to modify the phrase “exer- 
cise like authority” instead of the word 
“purchased.” 

Regardless of whether we think it was 
right or wrong, it is common knowledge that 
the meaning and scope of the “general wel- 
fare,” the “interstate commerce,” and the 
“necessary and proper” clauses, among 
others, have been stretched beyond all pos- 
sibility of recognition by those who adopt- 
ed them. And you have seen matters of 
purely State concern at the time the 14th 
amendment was adopted—and so pronounced 
repeatedly for some 70 years by the highest 
courts in the land—changed overnight into 
matters of Federal concern. The wording of 
the Constitution remained the same. Later 
members of the Supreme Court simply de- 
cided that they did not like its initial mean- 
ing and so changed it. Indeed, the members 
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of our highest Court have substituted their 
own notions of right and wrong in place of 
once plain constitutional provisions to such 
an extent that the chief justices of the sev- 
eral States, in conference assembled, felt 
compelled to censure them in unprecedented 
fashion. 

The point is this. If interpretations can 
expand and change so with judges of the 
same nationality and with a common legal 
ahd political heritage, how much stability 
and respect can we expect a polyglot inter- 
national .court to exhibit with regard to the 
scope and meaning of such words as “do- 
mestic concern” and “international con- 
cern”? And need I remind you again that 
the United Nations Charter°was adopted as 
a treaty. Under article VI of our national 
Constitution a treaty “shall be the supreme 
Law of the Land, and the Judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby.” 

One of the principal reasons this great leg- 
islative body -was created was to act as a 
special guardian for the basic rights of this 
country, its individual States, and the people 
therein, and to guard against precipitate or 
emotional legislative action. It is my sin- 
cere hope that you will live up to that pur- 
pose in this connection and kill any at- 


» tempt to repeal the Connally amendment. 





Address of Hon. Harold W. Prehn, Assist- 
ant Commissioner, Federal Housing 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
of former Assistant Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration Commissioner Harold W. 
Prehn made to the members of the Na- 
tional Committee of Section 608 Owners 
at its last annual meeting in New York 
City. 

As a member of the subcommittee on 
Housing of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of this body, I have a continu- 
ing interest in the economic soundness 
of the apartment houses built under sec- 
tion 608 of the National Housing Act 
during the emergency veterans’ housing 
program. 

I am pleased to note that in the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration’s latest an- 
nual report, FHA multifamily housing 
losses are about: six one-hundredths of 
1 percent, which is truly an excellent 
record. This certainly indicates that 
FHA is carrying out the purposes of the 
National Housing Act with success. 

On the other hand, I am advised by 
Carl L. Shipley, general counsel for the 
National Committee of Section 608 
Owners, that members of that trade as- 
sociation are becoming concerned about 
increasing competition from single fam- 
ily dwellings insured under section 203 
of the: National Housing Act, and from 
other FHA programs. 

In the National Housing Act, Congress 
has sought to meet the reasonable hous- 
ing needs of the Nation. I believe we are 
succeeding. However, the basic stand- 
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ard in the National Housing Act is eco- 
nomic soundness. 

The Commissioner of FHA is not per- 
mitted under the law to insure mortgages 
or multifamily dwellings which are not 
economically sound. 

In my opinion it would not be in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the law to over- 
build or create destructible competition 
among FHA insured projects. As a 
Member of Congress, I cannot imagine 
that the American taxpayer would ap- 
prove of any such program. 

I believe the speech of former Assistant 
Commissioner Harold W. Prehn is 
worthy of serious study by other Mem- 
bers of Congress and interested persons 
in the industry and in other agencies of 
the Government. His remarks follow: 
REMARKS OF HON. Harotp W. PREHN, ASSIST- 

ANT COMMISSIONER, FEDERAL HOUSING 

ADMINISTRATION, BEFORE THE NATIONAL 

COMMITTEE OF SECTION 608 OWNERS, OcTro- 

BER 1, 1959, AT THE HoTEL COMMODORE, 

New York City. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr, Shipley, distinguished 
guests, members of the National Committee 
of Section 608 Owners, I am pleased and 
honored to have been invited to make a few 
brief remarks to you today. The past 2 years 
I have come to know your chairman, James 
Blanchard, and your general counsel, Carl 
Shipley, very well. They are in constant 
touch with me and members of my staff on 
management of section 608 projects, as well 
as 207’s and other multifamily housing built 
with mortgages insured by the FHA. While 
I cannot always agree with their recommen- 
dations, I can assure you they are strong ad- 
vocates in behalf of the members of this 
trade association. 

Before talking about some of the industry 
finance operations in the early years I 
want to say a word about the FHA. 

You will recall that the FHA was estab- 
lished in 1934. It was originally financed 
with funds advanced by the Government. 
Since 1940 all FHA operating expenses have 
been paid from its insurance funds, and all 
the capital advanced by the Government to 
finance operations in the early years has 
been repaid to the U.S. Treasury. At the 
present time our capital and statutory re- 
serves amount to $551.5 million, all of which 
has been built up from income. 

As of our last annual report, the FHA had 
written an aggregate sum of $45 billion of 
insurance, of which $5.4 billion was written ~ 
on multifamily housing projects with some 
711,000 living units. Our losses.on the total 
amount of all mortgage insurance have 
amounted to less than twelve one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent. We think this is an 
extraordinary record showing the basic 
soundness of all of the FHA programs. As 
you know, under the law, the FHA will not 
insure a mortgage unless it is convinced of 
the economic soundness of the proposed 
project, except where FHA has no choice in 
the matter as in certain urban renewal 
areas or on military housing. (Some war 
housing.; 

Now let me turn to the section 608 pro- 
gram. During the period of 1942-50, when 
the program expired, more than 7,000 apart- 
ment houses with over 465,000 dwelling units 
were built. Although most of these projects 
were a part of the veterans emergency hous- 
ing program, they were well built with many 
garden-type projects and most of them were 
located on land which has appreciated in 
value over the years as building sites in 
urban areas have. become harder to find. 
Not long ago I was interested to read that 
the inventory of rental housing is little 
changed in number from 1950. A census in 
that year showed 19.7 million rental occu- 
pied dwelling units. Reports from an up- 
dated inventory indicated rental occupancy 
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to be a little more than 20 million. Thus, 
while over 9 million owner-occupied dwelling 
units came into the market between 1950 
and 1958, the rental component of the mar- 
ket remained almost . Thus, the 
competitive position of 608’s with compara- 
tively low construction costs and low inter- 
est rate loans, is improving monthly. 

Of course I know you have problems and 
if I didn’t Jim Blanchard and Carl Shipley 
would soon make me aware of them. For 
example, some 608 projects are growing older 
and mortgagor-owners fear that they are 
confronted with a serious obsolescence prob- 
lem. We are giving serious consideration to 
this problem. We have directed all of our 
field offices to broaden the base for deter- 
mining the eligibility for refinancing exist- 
ing section 608 and section 908 mortgages 
under the provisions of section 207, to re- 
store projects to a competitive position by 
eliminating obsolescence or by adding new 
equipment and betterments. We realize 
only too well that the competitive position 
of some rental housing projects may become 
impaired through obsolescence of their de- 
sign, functional plan, or equipment. In 
these circumstances, we have advised our di- 
rectors that it will be prudent to give con- 
sideration to well conceived plans for capital 
improvements including the installation of 
updated equipment such as air condition- 
ing, designed to restore a project to a more 
favorable position in the rental market. To 
be eligible for such 
must involve a substantial alteration or bet- ~ 
terment of buildings or equipment calcu- 
lated to restore the income potential of the 
property. We cannot refinance, pursuant 
to section 223, simply to defray the cost 
of a deferred maintenance program or to 
meet a deficiency in the reserve for replace- 
ments fund. 

Another problem with which we are grap- 
pling is the handling of replacement 
reserves. Some mortgagees are reluctant to 
invest these funds, despite the fact that the 
mortgagee certificates provide either that 
the mor -owner can deposit cash or 
bonds, which the mortgagee must accept, 
or that the mortgagee must invest the funds 
at the request of the 608 owner. Whenever 
this matter is brought to our attention, 
we try to correct it. 

Some 608 and 207 owners feel that the FHA 
policy*on withdrawals from the replacement 
reserve is much too restrictive. I have not 
reached any conclusions on this point. Obvi- 
ously, the replacement reserve fund is neces- 
sary to build up a capital reserve with which 
to replace stoves, refrigerators, and other 
items which are wasting assets and become 
exhausted or worn out with the passage of 
time. On the other hand, it may be that in 

some instances our policy is too rigid. At 
the present time consideration is being given 
to the advisability of suspending the reserve 
payments where the amount on deposit is 
substantially equal to an accumulation of 
144 monthly deposits and the fund is main- 
tained at a prescribed minimum level. 


Recently, some of you have become greatly 
concerned about vacancies in 608 projects 
which allegedly are caused by competition 
from FHA insured, single family dwellings. 
We are concerned about the vacancy rate in 
the Midwest and Southwest. One of our re- 
ports in June indicated that the national 
vacancy rate in FHA insured rental properties 
has increased from 3 to 5.4 percent in the past 
year. As you know, 608 projects were proc- 
essed on the basis of 93 percent occupancy 
and a 6%4-percent return. Therefore, the 
overall picture is better than we anticipated 
when these projects were built. However, I 
know there are individual vacancy problems 
which are very serious. These are of great 
concern to us. However, we do not have 
enough information at this time to tell 
w er or not these vacancies are caused by 
competition from other FHA projects, 
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I want to assure you that I have the great- 
est concern with maintaining the 
economic health of 608 projects. This means 
that we must have an effective maintenance 
program, and our rent ceilings must be rea- 
sonable so that a fair return can be earned 
by the owners. Our replacement reserve 
policy must be reasonable, and we certainly 
would not want to insure elderly housing, 
relocation housing, 207 apartment housing, 
military housing, or single family dwellings 
in any area where they must draw their oc- 
cupants from 608 projects or other FHA-in- 
sured projects. I cannot conceive of any of 
our underwriters approving new housing in 
areas suffering a high vacancy ratio where 
the effect of new construction would be to 
create vacancies in existing FHA-insured 
residential property. We still have almost $3 
billion of contingent HMabilities in the 608 
program, and all we can do is lose money if 
these projects suffer vacancies because we 
overbuild with single family dwellings or 
rental properties in the same market. We 


are looking into this problem and if any of . 


you have any information corroborated by 
facts and other reliable evidence, I will cer- 
tainly be happy to receive it. Even under the 
new housing law just passed by Congress, a 
$15,000 home requires at least a $600 down- 
payment and the monthly payments on the 
mortgage will amount to approximately $86. 
When you add in telephone, utilities, and the 
other monthly expenses, you can see that 
even this modest single family dwelling will 
cost $125-$150 a month. ‘Further, you must 
bear in mind that many families who once 
occupies 608’s have children, need more 
space, and must move into suburban areas in 
single family dwellings. However, we will 
not depart from our basic standard that 
every 207 project mortgage insured by the 
FHA must be on a property which is -eco- 
nomically sound, and to me that means a 
property which fills a need in the market 
and does not simply transfer tenants from 
one FHA project to another. We do not in- 
tend to insure project mortgages if the result 
is to overbuild. 

In closing, let me say I am glad to have 
the opportunity to be here with you. I think 
the National Committee of Section 608 Own- 
ers is making a yaluable contribution as a 
trade association. I congratulate you, mort- 
gagor-owners of 608 projects, for your serious 
and continued interest in the properties you 
own. We at FHA are always available to dis- 
cuss any problem which has as its purpose 
strengthening the 608 program. Thank you. 


Acts of Desecration of Synagogues and 
Other Places of Worship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or : 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply gratified that on February 2, 1960, 
the House of Representatives unani- 
mously passed, by a vote of 392 to 0, a 
resolution expressing the profound 
sense of indignation and shock felt by 
Congress at the recent acts of desecra- 
tion of synagogues and other places of 
worship. 

Iam proud to have joined with a num- 
ber of my colleagues in the introduction 
of this resolution. On February 1, 1960, 
I expressed the reasons for my strong 
support of action by Congress to condemn 
these ugly acts of desecration. 
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We in America must demonstrate to 
the peoples of the world by word and 
deed our profound belief in religious lib- 
erty and our profound hostility to reli- 
gious bigotry. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing “shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unn 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an: index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tite 44, SEcTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 64%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. ‘These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When. manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rrecorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
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publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the. words ,“Mr. 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CoNGrEssIoNat Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all mattér to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the procecdings, 
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Big Bend National Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19, 1960 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, for several years the eyes of va- 
cationing Americans have been turning 





toward Big Bend National Park, in . 


southwest Texas. Now the New York 
Times has devoted a special feature ar- 
ticle to this vast and intriguing land 
which promises to become a mecca for 
travelers who respond to the call of the 
great outdoors. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, which appeared in 
the February 14, 1960, issue of the New 
York Times, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHERE THE West Is Stmui UNTAMED—BIG 
BEnpD NATIONAL PARK ON RIO GRANDE Is FOR 
THE HARDY VACATIONIST 


(By Henry N. Ferguson) 

BROWNSVILLE, Tex.—Tucked away in a re- 
mote corner of Brewster County in south- 
west Texas is Big Bend National Park. This 
700,000-acre wonderland of great gorges, 
mountain peaks and broad mesas is approxi- 
mately the size of Rhode Island. Lying at 
the bottom of the huge pocket formed where 
the Rio Grande dips deep into Mexico, this 
region is in a more nearly primeval state 
than perhaps any area of similar size in the 
entire country. 

Through its passes Comanches and 
Apaches used to travel on their way to raid 
Mexican settlements. Cattle rustlers, smug- 
glers, fugitives from justice, early Spanish 
explorers, and modern treasure seekers have 
probed its ancient secrets. 

On November 21, 1955, Douglas McKay, 
who was then Secretary of the Interior, spoke 
eloquently of this scrambled region when he 
dedicated it as a national park. “The Big 
Bend country has a record of violence dating 
back hundreds of millions of years,” he said. 
“These very mountains are products of the 
time when the earth twisted in an agony of 
upheaval and volcanic explosions.” 

The marvelously carved straight walls of 
the flame-colored canyons in the Big Bend 
country had their beginning back in the 
shadowy past, when the sea that had covered 
the central section of western America was 
beginning to dry up. As the Rocky Moun- 
tains started their slow push’ toward the 
sky, a thin trickle of water emerged from 
the ancient ocean of mud. 

For millions of years, the slender stream 
that would one day be known as the Rio 
Grande flowed toward the sea.. It worked 
unhurriedly at its task of cutting chasms 
2,000 feet deep through this area. Today 
Boquillas, Mariscal, and Santa Elena can- 
yons offer some of the most superb scenery 
in the United Statés. 
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Appendix 


LAND IS FORBIDDING 

This is a wild, mysterious and forbidding 
land. As one native caustically remarked: 
“It is a country that promises more and gives 
less than any place I ever saw. There is 
nothing in these mountains that does not 
have claws or thorns or a sting to it.” 

And it is true. The creamy white blooms 
of the flowering sotol and the gorgeous color- 
ing of the blossoming lechuguilla are eye- 
catching in their beauty. But the precipi- 
tous slopes and wide mesas are also clothed 
with masses of prickly pear and cacti that 
seem to take a sadistic delight in stabbing 
the unwary tenderfoot. 

Marathon, on U.S. 90 about midway Dbe- 
tween San Antonio and El Paso, is the east- 
ern gateway to the park. The first thing the 
traveler must remember, as he turns south 
from Marathon on US. 385 toward the park, 
is that he is in big country. It is still 40 
miles to the park boundary, 69 to the next 
station, 79 to his destination in the basin 
of the Chisos. 

He enters the park at Persimmon Gap, in 
the Santiago Mountains. The road at this 
point follows the old Comanche Trail into 
Mexico. The visitor is already more than 
1,000 feet lower than at Marathon. 

At this point it is well to recall that the 
Chisos and other mountains in the park, 
while having a stark beauty all their own, 
are not the same type as found in Colorado 
and other States. This is desert country 
where animals and plants must literally fight 
for their livelihood and very existence. The 
traveler must seek his green forests and cold 
mountain streams elsewhere, 

As he drives toward the Chisos, the motor- 
ist will pass a sign pointing to Dagger Fiat, 
an area of giant yuccas several miles off the 
main road. Farther down the highway is 
the fossil bone exhibit at Tornillo Creek. 
The exhibit shows the fossils exactly as they 
were found; one of the animals was an 
ancestor of the horse family. 


FANTASTIC FOSSILS 


Harold Broderick, park naturalist, points 
out that Tornillo Creek, a rampaging devil 
in this land of flash floods, contains many 
fossils of fantastic size. Archeologists plan 
to make a thorough study of the area soon. 

“It would not surprise me at all,” says 
Mr. Broderick, “if fossils in Big Bend did 
not outdinosaur Dinosaur.” His reference 
is to Dinosaur National Monument in Utah- 
Colorado, considered the finest example of 
fossils in the national park system. 

At Panther Junction, at the foot of the 
Chisos, are park headquarters, and the trav- 
eler could hardly do better than meet the 
park rangers who can do an excellent job 
of explaining park features. , 

Three miles ahead is Basin Junction, where 
the tourist turns for his drive to the basin 
through Green Gulch and over Panther Pass. 
The last 7 miles provide a drive that has 
no equal in Texas, and over terrain that old- 
timers said no highway could ever traverse. 

Switchbacks take the motorist up to 5,800 
feet at Panther Pass, then drop him 400 
fee into Basin itself. A peculiar feature 
of the road is that the visitor gets no view 
of the Basin lodges until he fairly bursts 
upon the scene. 

The mile-high basin nestles in the shadow 
of its guardian, 7,300-foot-high Casa Grande, 
whose color changes each hour of the day 





as the sun changes. It is not, however, the 
highest point in Big Bend; Emory Peak 
is 7,835 feet. 

It is because of its attitude that the park 
makes such a fine summer vacationland. 
July-August temperatures average a mini- 
mum 60 degrees and a maximum 85. It is 
dry, invigorating air. The park is open 
all year, camping grounds are free and 
trailers are welcome. Lowest temperatures 
are in January and February with mini- 
mums of 40 and maximums of 60. 

Possibly the strangest phenomenon of all 
in this arid wilderness of painted rocks and 
jagged fissures is the presence of an ever- 
green forest, the habitat of the white-tail 
deer. 

It is understandable that few visitors to 
Big Bend ever thrill to the soft tuch of pine 
needles beneath their feet, or even to the 
distant sight of tall trees. For it is a gruel- 
ing 8-mile hike up a rock-strewn path that 
crosses the shoulder of Emory Peak, highest 
point in the park. 


LOAM REPLACES ROCKS 


Only after crossing this soaring barrier is 
the cactus left behind, and one’s footsteps 
pad on soft loam instead of rocks. Then 
a look toward the heavens reveals a stretch 
of giant Douglas-fir trees, gathered here to 
form a lost forest in the midst of a desert. 

Good paved roads now carry the visitor 
to most points of interest in the park. Ex- 
cellent hiking and riding trails radiate out 
in ali directions from the basin. One of the 
most popular of these leads up to Lost Mine 
Peak. There probably has never been a hiker 
on this trail who did not secretly hope that 
he might be fortunate enough to stumble 
onto the lost mine. It has been sought 
after for the last 150 years. 

The window, at one side of the basin, also 
provides an interesting hike or horseback 
ride. For those with limited time, there 
is one trip that is a must. It is to the south 
rim of the Chisos, an 8-hour round trip on 
foot or by horseback. 

Called the Roof of Texas, the rim is 114 
miles high. Far below, the sinuous Rio 
Grande threads its way eastward. Beyond 
the river is a veritable ocean of mountain 
ranges in Mexico. Most spectacular is the 
Sierra del Carmen range; at sunset it looks 
like hundreds of serrated miles of blazing, 
golden ingots. 


BATHED IN SUNLIGHT 


Santa Elena Canyon, on the Rio Grande 
at the western side, is best visited in early 
morning when sunlight bathes the canyon, 
making an ideal setting for good color pic- 
tures. Canyon walls rise more than 1,500 
feet above the river for a scene that many 
visitors, upon seeing it for the first time, 
find hard to believe is in Texas. 

A side road from Santa Elena leads to Cas- 
tolon, a small community that was the scene 
of some action during the troubles with 
Pancho Villa in 1916-17. While still resem- 
bling a private community, Castolon was ac- 
quired 2 years ago by the National Park 
Service, but will not be taken over until 
1961. This area is earmarked for future de- 
velopment as a major tourist center. 

It was at Castolon that a Houston couple 
left the main roads in June 1957, to seek 
adventure in an area where tourists are 
warned not to enter. After their car became 
mired in the sand the man died from ex- 
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haustion and heat; his wife was rescued a 
few days later from a small cave in which 
she had found water. 

Hot Springs, down in the southeast corner 
of the park, was visited by the Indians long 
before the white man came. They knew of 
the curative powers of the springs and chis- 
eled a giant bathtub out of solid rock, to 
make it easier to bathe in the healing water. 

The thing that will make Big Bend unusu- 
ally different and attractive for the future 
visitor is a project to get the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to allocate about 1 million acres of 
equally scenic beauty bordering our park. 

Tourist accommodations, operated by Na- 
tional Park Concessions, Inc., range from 
plain to fancy. The park’s cabins are simple 
but clean, without bath, but adjacent to 
central shower and toilet buildings. Rates 
are $5 per night for two, $5.50 for three, 
$6 for four. 

Attractive stone cottages with small patios 
and featuring wall-to-wall carpets, all-elec- 
tric heat, and private baths are $8.50 for two, 
$12.50 for four, $16.50 for six. 





John Llewellyn Lewis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, once 
again America has honored the memory 
of Abraham Lincoln, an exemplary man 
of God, and an outstanding President. 
February 12 marked the 15lst anniver- 
sary of his birth and, as is customary, 
millions of words have been written and 
spoken of his life, his deeds, his phi- 
losophy, and his speeches, conversations, 
and letters. While paying tribute to his 
name on this occasion, we at the same 
time encourage today’s generations to 
emulate Lincoln’s love of his Creator, 
love of his country, and love of his fel- 
low men. Through the years I have 
found each February 12 a more enrich- 
ing and more inspiring experience. 

This years I should like to call atten- 
tion to the anniversary of another great 
man who has made numerous. lasting 
contributions to the Nation’s social and 
economic welfare. He came into this 
world on February 12, 1880, a year of 
many remarkable developments. Charles 
Francis Brush brought are lights to 
Broadway. Thomas Edison invented the 
incandescent lamp, and George Eastman 
founded a business of boundless possi- 
bilities with his invention of photo- 
graphic equipment. James A. Garfield 
was reelected to the House of Represent- 
atives, then elected to the Senate, and 
finally to the White House—all in the 
same year. 

Though the townsfolk hardly realized 
the significance of the event, the new son 
who came to the Thomas H. Lewis house- 
hold in Lucas, ‘Iowa, would someday take 
his place among the exclusive set of the 
Nation’s immortal citizens. Like Lin- 
coln, John Llewellyn Lewis had to do it 
the hard way. 

As one of eight children, John had 
little opportunity for. formal schooling. 
He went to work at the age of 12, yet his 
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driving spirit and thirst for knowledge, 
blended with sound native intelligence, 
have made him one of the most learned 
men of our time. His courage, vision, 
determination, sincerity of purpose, and 
leadership elevated John L. Lewis to the 
presidency of the United Mine Workers 
within two score years of that memora- 
ble event back in Lucas, Iowa, in 1880. 
Then his struggles in behalf of the work- 
ers he represented were only beginning, 
and in the past 40 years he has carried 
on a relentless crusade that long ago 
had won for him the acclamation of 
management and labor alike, that dis- 
tinguished him as the most remarkable 
and most respected individual in the his- 
tory of the labor movement. 

Let me read a passage from a famous 
address: 

Labor is prior to, and independent of, cap- 
ital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, and 
could never have existed if labor had not 
first existed. Labor is the superior of cap- 
ital, and deserves much the higher consider- 
ation. Capital has its rights, which are as 
worthy of protection as any other rights. 


No, that quotation did not come from 

an oration by John L. Lewis. ‘That para- 
graph was the product of Abraham Lin- 
coln in his first annual message to Con- 
gress. But the spirit of these lasting 
words has been exemplified in the career 
of Mr. Lewis. 
, My home is in the center of a very 
important mining district. From the 
time of my childhood I have associated 
with mine owners and mine workers and 
their families. For as long as I can re- 
member, the workers and their wives 
and children spoke of John L. Lewis as 
they would speak of their own fathers 
because they had complete confidence 
in what he said and what he did. And 
well they might have, for he never made 
false promises nor relaxed in his life’s 
mission. 

And the other workers—I use the word 
advisedly, because operating a mine re- 
quires work and more work, year in and 
year out, if any degree of success is to 
be attained in this highly competitive 
business—those workers called capital 
were not always so kind and gracious 
when they spoke of John L. I have heard 
him cussed up and down, but I never 
heard anyone ever say, at any time, 
that John L. Lewis was not sincere and 
integrious. Get mine owners alone and 


you would hear Mr. Lewis praised for his. 


brilliance, his straightforwardness, and 
his determination. 

Then the struggle reached its cres- 
cendo, and suddenly there was peace and 
amity. Mine management and John L. 
Lewis sat down and agreed upon a prin- 
ciple that could and should set a pattern 
in the other great industries of our Na- 
tion. Both houses now sup together as 
one happy family, with the result that 
the coal industry is unified in its efforts 
to go forward with general industrial 
progress, to share mutually in the prod- 
ucts of mechanization, and to demand 
revision of governmental policies that 
place coal at an unfair disadvantage in 
fields of competition. 

John L. Lewis has often been called 
a capitalist, and there is little question 
that he would have been a most success- 
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ful and prosperous businessman had he 
chosen that side of the coal industry, or 
of any other industry. Without his co- 
operative attitude toward automation of 
mining processes, the American mining 
industry could not have approached the 
degree of efficiency which has placed it 
far and above every other mining system 
in the world. His insistence on making 
mines safer has had spectacular results, 
and today and every day the UMWA and 
coal operators work together in search 
of continued progress in this area. 

At the risk of redundancy, I cannot 
help but mention the oratorical genius 
of this outstanding American who will 
celebrate his 80th birthday on February 
12. Demosthenes and Cicero are names 

synonymous with rhetorical perfection. 
“On the Crown,” a product of the third 
century before Christ, has endured the 
test of time, as has Cicero’s “I Am @ 
Citizen of Rome,” which is of almost the 
same vintage. 

We are to presume that every century 
had its great speakers—some evangelists, 
some statesmen, some lecturers, some 
teachers—and in divers tongues. But 
the list of outstanding American orators 
is not extensive. And for this reason 
John L. Lewis has captured still another 
niche in the halls of famous men. His 
capacity, backed by a fabulous vocabu- 
lary and a powerful. and persuading 
voice, for drama, humor, and acrimony 
rank him with such famous names as 
Patrick Henry, Henry Clay, James Gil- 
lespie Blaine, Abraham Lincoln, Robert 
G. Ingersoll, Henry Ward Beecher, and 
William Jennings Bryan. 

America is proud of John L. Lewis. 
We wish him many more happy and 
fruitful years as president emeritus of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 





University of Hartford 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19, 1960 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress and other readers 
of the REecorp. 

We in Connecticut are proud of the 
rapid development and growth of the 
University of Hartford. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

UNIversiry oF HAarTrorD 

The growth and development of the Uni- 
versity of Hartford, in Connecticut, is a 
noteworthy example of the effectiveness of 
private initiative in alleviating the shortage 
of facilities in the field of higher education. 

The University of Hartford was formed in 
1957 through a combination of three well- 
established institutions—Hartford § Art 
School, Hartt College of Music, and Hillyer 
College, including its technical institute— 
the Ward School of Electronics. 
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Over 10,000 students are now enrolled at 
the University of Hartford, Connecticut's 
largest nontax supported educational insti- 
tution, advancing their education in the 
ficids of engineering, education, business 
administration, liberal arts, music, fine arts, 
and other fields. 

Classes at the university are now being 
held in owned or leased facilities which are 
widely scattered, principally in the city of 
Hartford. Through private initiative and 
private fundraising efforts, 250 acres of land 
have been acquired on which a modern, fully 
“integrated university campus will be built. 

In the 1960 “Report to the People of 
Connecticut From the Founders of the Uni- 
versity of Hartford” there is comment that 
will interest the American people and point 
the way toward the solution of one of our 
most urgent problems. 

Alan Tompkins, Dr. Moshe Paranov and 
Dr. Alan 8S. Wilson, the administrators of 
these three colleges respectively, have this 
to say: “In many parts of the country the 
great increase expected in college enroll- 
ments in the next few years is being viewed 
with a pessimistic alarm which is certainly 
not justified. In Connecticut these increas- 
ing numbers of young men and women, 
eager for advanced education, are welcomed 
joyously for the strength they represent in 
our State and for the challenge presented 
by their need for education.” 

I commend to the Senate the University of 
Hartford for its forward-looking attitude. 
Thanks to the leadership of men such as 
Alfred C. Puller, head of the Puller Brush 
Co., more than $3 million has been raised 
teward creating a new university campus. 
A general classroom building and central 
heating plant are now under construction 
and another building started by the end of 
the year is a possibility, according to Austin 
D. Barney, chairman, university building 
and development committees. 

There are no dormitories in the building 
plans of the University of Hartford. All 
money contributed goes into classrooms, 
laboratory, and other instructional facilities. 
Students attending its classes commute. 
They live at home and by so doing they save 
about 50 percent of the cost of a college 
education. 

In the American tradition is the fact that 
70 percent of these students hold jobs in 
addition to their studies. 

To the people of this Nation, the Univer- 
sity of Hartford can be cited as an example 
of America’s ability to solve its problems—in 
this instance the tremendous wave of college 
enrollments due to our population explosion. 
At the same. time the university stands as 
a tribute to your young people who, by their 
own efforts, are determined to secure the 
benefits of a college education. 

In this same founders report, University 
Chancellor Vincent Brown Coffin states that 
building a new campus goes hand-in-hand 
with the educational program. “The second 
is the more important,” Chancellor Coffin 
said, “but it cannot function without the 
first.”’ 

The University of Hartford, as pointed out 
by Chancellor Coffin, has 230 founders who 
are men of leadership within the State. In 
the Chancellor’s words: “They have dedi- 
cated themselves to the deep concern shared 
by most of our citizens that Connecticut 
shall become an even better place to live.” 
As one of the founders of the university I 
heartily associate myself with his statement. 

It should be of interest to the Members of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
that such a significant accomplishment has 
come about in the field of education through 
private initiative. 

Perhaps it can serve as a model for the 
establishment of other community colleges 
and universities throughout the land. In 
this way we may alleviate the critical short- 
age of facilities for higher education, simul- 
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taneously preserving the historic tradition 
of education free from Government control. 

This is America as we all like to think of 
it: people, young and old, joined in a volun- 
tary effort for the common good. 





More Comment on the Farm Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
President Eisenhower when he expressed 
the view in his recent farm message that 
the present farm mess is in no way the 
fault of the farmers. Likewise, I agree 
with him when he voiced his opinion that 
present farm policies hurt farmers rather 
than help them. And especially I agree 
with him in believing that present farm 
policies hurt city dwellers, who pay a 
heavy share of the costs and gain no 
benefits. 

Speaking of the costs, in 1959, as I 
understand, the Government expenditure 
for price support programs was $2,850 
million and the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration expenditure of $1,537 million 
should be added to this. 


Even more serious than the cost, how- 


ever, is the dangerous situation which 
substitutes Federal control over the 
farmer and political regulation and man- 
agement for individual enterprise and 
freedom in the open market. 

In introducing H.R. 10350 which would 
repeal price supports without disrupting 
normal marketings, I have followed the 
objectives, at least, as he has stated 
them, of the distinguished Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Benson. He has con- 
tinually asked Congress, without success, 
to legislate a farm program to move away 
from acreage and price controls. Frank- 
ly, I think I should have talked to the 
Secretary before my bill went in, but the 
President’s farm message was coming up 
and it seemed to me timely to get my 
bill into the hopper. But I am sure even 
if my bill were amended to only cover 
wheat it would solve part of the farm 
surplus problem in an area where no one 
else has had the answer, 

Yesterday, Mr. Speaker, I Hiateriéa to 
an explanation by 1 of the 16 sponsors 
of a plan calling for direct compensatory 
payments to producers. 

Whether such a proposal is called so- 
cialistic or a Brannan plan, I can only 
shake my head and say that to me this 
type of legislation goes completely in the 
wrong direction. 

In this connection, I offer a view of 
William Calhoun Hope, of New York, 
which came in this morning’s mail in a 
sheet entitled “Cotton Comments” issued 
by Robert Moore & Co.: 

Although these identical bills, in their pre- 
amble, purport to show that the sponsors are 
fighting for the farmer by an excessive ex- 
hibition of patriotic but unorthodox fiag- 
waving which is carried to an extreme, and 
declare that “It is the policy of Congress 
to promote, foster, and perpetuate the fam- 
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ily system of agriculture against all forms 
of collectivization,” practically the entire 
context that follows is built around a pat- 
tern of socialistic thinking. 

Advocates of a compensatory payments 
plan, geared more intelligently to a domestic 
allotments plan for the basics only, will do 
well ‘to steer clear of embracing such an 
approach to obtain their objectives. Cer- 
tainly, if passed, such legislation would be 
voted by the President but it is highly un- 
likely that sound-thinking Democrats will 
allow it to pass. 

Furthermore, its complicated language 
leads one to believe that it is permeated with 
“legislative sleepers.” One such example is 
that section specifying that its implementa- 
tion would cost only one-half billion dollars 
yearly. This cost could easily soar to bil- 
lions of dollars due to the fact that supports 
would be mandatory for a myriad of per- 
ishables. Inasmuch as it takes 101,139 em- 
ployees in the USDA to handle the work of 
that Department—which is primarily con- 
cerned with administering support programs 
on the six basics—imagine the extra num- 
ber that would be necessary to handle the 
work that would be entailed for the imple- 
mentation of-this proposed “legislative mon- 
strosity.” It would defy the knowledge of 
the best legal brains. 


Returning to the subject of my own 
proposal to eliminate the farm subsidy 
programs, I still am receiving every in- 
dication that my bill meets with strong 
popular approval. Here are some grass- 
roots unsolicited comments along this 
line which I received from various 
people: 

There never has been nor will be a medium 
to handle surplus other than supply and 
demand. This political horseplay is lead- 
ing to a heavier bump day by day. Take it 
now and get it over with, 


_——— 


A change is needed. 


—_— 


I am worried about what seems to put Big 
Business into farming and crowd small land 
owners to the wall. 

Did you hear ever of free enterprise? I 
can’t see why I should pay taxes so some 
farmers can go to Florida in the winter and 
I can’t even take a vacation digging in my 
garden, 

Why not put the farmer back on his own— 
say where he was prior to World War II. It 
might be a little. tough for a while, but he 
would eventually make it, and I don’t think 
the banks and insurance companies who hold 
the mortgages would be too badly hurt. It 
would create compétition, also supply and 
demand, and would tend to lower living 
costs, especially foods, and would give the 
consumer a break. When a working man 
buys a home to house his family, the US. 
Government doesn’t subsidize his job, so 
why should he be taxed to carry the farmer? 





Give American people back the initiative 
they should have. 


Why should we pay twice for the groceries? 
Let’s let the law of supply and demand take 
over. 





An entirely new farm program is needed, 
one suitable to the 1960’s—not the 1930’s or 
the 1880's. 





As a war measure it was necessary, but 
now, I believe the farmer should take his 
chances just the same as I or anyone else 
does that risks his capital and time. 
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It is high time that we let the farmers 
do the farming. Wo ever heard of paying 
someone for not producing. 

I think all price supports should be re- 
moved from the farmers; there is no sense in 
paying money for surplus production that 
we cannot get rid of. You seldom see a 
farmer in the field; many moved to town 
and a hired man attends to the farm. You 
see many in California and Arizona in win- 
ter, particularly wheat farmers. 


A new farm program is badly needed. 


oe 


I am opposed to any form of subsidy. 

Cut out soil conservation programs. Why 
subsidize anybody that does not take care 
of their property. 

Take them off and let competition decide. 

We understand the Representatives are re- 
sponsible for this incredible farm scandal, 
subsidies, soil bank, farm support. Put an 
end to this senseless program. Wish we had 
more in Washintgon like you. 


I’ve heard of your plan to reduce wheat . 


surplus, and put this wheat farming back on 
a business basis. We are behind you in this 


effort. : 





Clarification of Federal Tax Liens 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 19, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I .ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter of 
transmittal and resolution adopted by 
the Conference on Taxation, National 
Tax Association, Houston, Tex., on Oc- 
tober 28, 1959, favoring the enactment of 
legislation which would eliminate the 
uncertainties and confusion relating to 
Federal tax liens. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL TAx ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N.Y., February 16, 1960. 
Re Resolution covering the enactment of 
legislation to clear up the present con- 
fusion with respect to Federal tax liens. 
Hon: Jacos K. Javirs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with the directive 
of the 52d National Tax Conference held 
under the auspices of the National Tax As- 
sociation in the city of Houston, Tex., on the 
28th day of October, 1959, I am pleased to 
forward the enclosed resolution relating to 
the above-captioned subject matter. 

Most respectfully yours, 
WALTER W. WALSH, 
President. 





RESOLUTION, CONFERENCE ON TAXATION, 
NATIONAL TAX ASSOCIATION, HOUSTON, TEX. 
OcTOBER 28 1959 
Whereas the scope of the Federa] tax lien 

has been substantially broadened by court 
decisions in recent years consequent un- 
certainty as to the extent to which the 
claims of private creditors and State and 
local governments may be subordinated to 
those of the Federal Government; and 
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Whereas the recent situation adversely 
affects the revenue of States and local gov- 
ernments and innumerable business trans- 
actions; and 

Whereas the American Bar Association has 
recommended to the Congress the enact- 
ment of remedial legislation; and 

Whereas the National Association of Tax 
Administrators submitted to the Congress 
in 1957 proposals for achieving greater equity 
for State and local governments in cases 
where their claims were in conflict with 
those of the Federal Government: 

Resolved, That the 52d Annual Con- 
ference, sponsored by the National Tax As- 
sociation, urges the Congress to promptly 
enact legislation which will eliminate the 
uncertainties and inequities which now 
arise when there is conflict as to the priority 
of tax claims of the United States and of 
claims asserted by State or local govern- 
ments or private citizens; and 

Resolved, That the president of the Na- 
tional Tax Association be and he hereby is 
directed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to all Members of Congress of the 
United States, to the Chief of Staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion, to the President of the United States 
and to the Secretary of the Treasury. 





Dr. Jerome Kerwin’s Address on 
Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include an address at the 
11th annual convention of the Christian 
Family Movement by Dr. Jerome G. Ker- 
win, internationally renowned and be- 
loved dean of the Department of Polit- 
ical Science of the University of Chicago. 
The address follows: 

PURPOSE OF GOVERNMENT 
(By Dr. Jerome G. Kerwin) ° 

Politics is an interesting occupation. It 
is interesting to those of us who have de- 
voted our lives to the study of it and who, 
after many years, particularly during a presi- 


dential campaign, can observe and not feel . 


that we'll die if one or the other wins or 
loses. Too, it has its amusing side because 
we always hear the same things in different 
words. We hear the same warnings and 
the same accusations; we see the same num- 
ber of threats to sue for libel—no one of 
these suits has ever been carried out; we see 
these things happening throughout the cam- 
paign and it becomes very absorbing. It’s 
phenomenal when you realize that in a presi- 
dential campaign, millions of people, per- 
haps somewhere up around 3 to 5 million, 
are engaged in activity. They are purely 
amateurs and yet they are just as intense 
as if they were being paid a fortune for their 
services. Any of you who have had any con- 
tact with political headquarters during one 
of these campaigns, realized the very ama- 
teur nature of the performance. You are 
not surprised when you get three directiyes 
in 1 day telling you to be at three dif- 
ferent places at the same time. You are 
not surprised when you go down to head- 
quarters to find several people in hysterics, 
3 threatening to leave, 3 already having left 
— - proclaiming victory for their particular 
action. 
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There is no place in the world where peo-. 
ple are called upon to act as parts of the 
Government enterprise more than in the 
United States of America. Political scien- 
tists believe we're called upon too much. 
They believe we have too many elections; 
that we could get along with fewer and per- 
haps more concentrated elections, with a 
shorter ballot, resulting in a more intelligent 
choice by the voter. Gradually we are com- 
ing around to that Kind of reform. 

We know that the Government as the 
agent of the larger unit, the State, has one 
supreme purpose and that is the promo- 
tion of the common good. That common 
good is not the greatest good of the greatest 
number; 9 a esa eas wiemrtienteeneys er 4 
is a good that is common to all people and 
this the political order must 

One can think of the Government fune- 


which St. Thomas calls making for progress. 
So according to the outlook which we have 
received in our tradition, we cannot say 


not say otherwise than that government is a 
positive good for man. You may not like 
this particular government or that par- 
ticular government, but we are talking about 
government in general which is necessary for 
all men. And as Aristole said “to live with- 
out it, one has to be either a beast or a 
good.” 

If one considers this high purpose of gov- 
ernment as a positive good, one must re- 
member another important fact about it. 
Trace your history back as far as Roman 
law. You will note a theory which comes 
down to us today; government stems from 
the people. The famous sign that preceded 
the Roman armies—Senatus Populusque 
Romanus, “the senate and the Roman peo- 
ple’’—indicates the theory of the popular 
origin of government, From that time on 
down, the theory was never lost. Govern- 
ment stems from the people. 

I do not mean to say there is not another 
source as it comes to the people. It is true, 
as Christianity taught, that all authority 
comes from God. But at least on the nat- 
ural level, it comes through the populace. 
This was understood even in the times of 
the most absolute monarchies. The mon- 
arch simpiy symbolized the people in their 
activities. In our own time, with the greater 
education of the people and the greater the 
possibilities of making their wills felt, more 
power has come into the people’s hands. 
Thus in a very definite sense, it can be said 
that in the democratic order sovereignty in- 
heres in the people. What is this Govern- 
ment supposed to do? Certainly in a gen- 
eral way it is supposed to encourage the 
people to do what they can by themselves; 
but what they cannot do for themselves, the 
Government must do, This means a great 
deal more in our time than it meant years 
ago. Those people who think of govern- 
ment functions in the terms of the 18th cen- 
tury are far wide of the mark. Becayse of 
our greatly complicated economic and social 
life, the Government has become a very ac- 
tive, a very large institution; no larger in- 
stitution exists. This is not owing to any 
kind of conspiracy. This is a normal de- 


velopment. It is so throughout the whole 
world. 
” . . + * 
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. Whatever the government does—iocal, 
State, or Federal—our very lives, oun very 
health, often depend upon this activity. The 
primary thing is not a manner of taxation; 
it’s not a matter of budget. The govern- 
ment is a spending unit and not a money- 
making enterprise. We have only one thing 
te ask—that when money is given, we get a 
dolar’s worth in return for the dollar that 
is spent. We cannot ask that service of gov- 
ernment be deflated to the point where it 
simply represents the necessities of the 19th 
century. * * * The services that are given 
by the government are there by reason of 
demand. 

Take our cities—they maintain educa- 
tional institutions, social service enterprises, 
parks, and playgrounds. They are important 
social service institutions. How did our po- 
litical machines grow in our cities? By be- 
ing the great social service institutions that 
in that day didn’t exist. What was the 
great strength of Tammany Hall? Tamma- 


my Hall took care of the poor and those in. 


distress? It took care of the sick. It did 
many things for people that no one else did. 
The well-to-do had their means. The mid- 
die class had their means. But the vast 
teaming thousands of the East Side of New 
York did not. 

You have to understand this in consider- 
ing the 19th-century brand of politics, when 
political machines were strong. You have 
to consider what the situation was and that 
some of our ancestors were benefited by 
these groups. We have to remember that 
the poor person coming to these shores, 
sometimes not speaking the language, 
wanted a job, wanted help. The only one 
that could help was the ward leader. That 
ward leader helped and he never asked any 
return. He didn’t have to say to a person on 
election day, “vote for this or that candi- 
date.” No, he depended upon ordinary hu- 
man gratitude for this. But it is also true, 
these organizations did take and they took 
plentifully from the public purse. That day 
is gone. 

This is the day of a much greater and 
wider citizen alertness. Political attach- 
ment is not so strong any more. In my own 
boyhood, with certain people in certain sec- 
tions of the country, one followed his father 
in politics, I lived for some time in Ver- 
mont and so far as the puritan conscience 
knew of a mortal sin, it was a mortal sin to 
be a Democrat. And so in the South, in the 
same way it was criminal to be a Republi- 
can. But we note the breaking down of 
these lines, and the greater independence of 
the voter, which is all to the good. There is 
now an alertness that we have not known 
before. For many years, I took a fairly 
active part in the politics of Chicago. May- 
be it’s true, as one of our North Side alder- 
man says, (he’s the last of the old school) 
“Chicago ain’t ready for reform yet.” 
Nevertheless, he doesn’t realize how the 
world has moved past him because I knew 
Chicago in the days when not only ballots, 
but bullets were used. I knew the day when 
machineguns were emptied into voting 
places. I’ve known the day when the elec- 
tion clerks counted and also marked the 
ballots. I have known the day when they 
used to vote all of Chinatown and not a 

“ person therein was eligible to become a citi- 
zen. 

This sort of activity has become less fre- 
quently practiced. * * * There is reason 
for great hope in political life. While at 
times it seems as if we struggle futilely for 
this kind of reform or that, we really are 
getting places. I look forward to the time 
when it can be said that we do have one of 
the most enlightened electorates in the 
world. 

We are a little bit short, as yet, in our 
vision of things beyond the seas. It’s hard 
for us as electors to realize that no longer 
are we in the United States isolated, and that 
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we have taken upon ourselves all the burdens — 


of a tremendous world power. This we are 
not as yet fully educated for, but that, too, 
will come. 

It is well to realize too, when one con- 
siders the extent of Government enterprise, 
that the U.S. Government, the central gov- 
ernment at Washington, has fewer govern- 
mental powers than any other central-gov- 
ernment in the world. * * * But there is 
no central government so limited as the US. 
Government. We sometimes bemoan the 
loss of power in the States, but the States are 
three times as powerful today as they were 
in 1860 because of the increasing functions 
of Government. We do have a limit on the 
central government and sometimes the ordi- 
nary American wishes, I know, that the Fed- 
eral Government would do less. At the same 
time he would like to see the Federal Gov- 
ernment given much more power so he 
wouldn’t have 50 different kinds of criminal 
law, 50 different kinds of law dealing with any 
number of things. As he passes from one 
State to another he does not like 50 different 
kinds of traffic laws and traffic codes and 
traffic fines variously imposed. But this is a 
Federal system and we must take it with its 
inconveniences. The cantons of Switzerland 
nowhere approach the power of an American 
State. The Provinces of Canada do not 
have that power. The states of Australia 
do not have it. * * * We sometimes feel that 
with all our popular control, our particular 
desires are not enacted. The first thing we 
must remember is that democracy is a system 
of compromises. It’s a compromise of the 
wishes of various groups. It’s even a com- 
promise in its selection of our candidates. 
No one always gets all that he wants. If one 
regrets this too deeply, and I know people 
who do, they may end up as pure cynics. I 
mean the person who says at election time, 
“Why, I don’t find anybody who represents 
me or what I like.” No, you never will find 
anyone with whom you agree 100 percent. 
Very often it is a matter of taking the virtues 
of this candidate and the virtues of that can- 
didate and striking an average. That’s what 
you have to do in this system of ours. We 
are unlike the French, who have to have a 
political party for, every individual’s wish and 
you see what they get. We have in this 
country the two-party system, which is a 
great unifying force. It brings together 
peoples of various areas and simply says: “For 
the sake of the party there must be com- 
promise so here is our platform.” The plat- 
form, of course, doesn’t mean a great deal. 
But at least when it comes to the actual con- 
gressional action, well then, of course, there 
must be action. And it is the wise kind of 
give and take in legislative action that gives 
us such a stable society. This is the sign 
of political maturity. We don’t run to the 
barricades when our desires are frustrated. 

Any group in this country that does not 
know the process of give and take is in for 
a beating. This is my fear, with respect, to 
the medical profession. Having adopted a 
slogan, “socialized medicine,” they may 
resist every suggestion for lifting the high 
cost of medicine from society. In the his- 
tory of our country whenever opposition to 
needed reform has been too subborn, whole 
sale popular pressure brings far more ex- 
tensive reform than even the most liberal 
person contemplated. 

- = s * * 


You simply cannot dam up these pressures 
where reform has become an absolute neces- 
sity. You cannot meet a demand for re- 
form with a complete negative. The whole 
thing comes down to this: what is your 
suggestion? And the suggestion must be 


positive and constructive. 

But as I say, sometimes we feel that we 
do not get all we want from our elected rep- 
resentatives. I must admit, thinking of the 
Congress, this is often true because the 
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Congress is badly apportioned. Nothing can 
be done about the Senate, it’s so fixed in 
the Constitution, And no State can be de- 
prived of its equal representation in the 
Senate. But the House of Representatives 
is badly off balance, The rural areas are 
very greatly over-represented despite the 
fact that we have become a great urban 
country. The reason for this is that the 
State legislatures are also rurally controlled 
and they fix the congressional apportion- 
ment. It is very interesting that this situ- 
ation exists and I don’t know just what cure 
can be assigned for it except a reform of our 
State legislatures. And that is a very diffi- 
cult proposition, The cities continue to be 
less represented as they grow in size. I 
know there are some people who would say, 
“After all, the great purity and morals in 
politics is in the rural areas. And these 
great Babylons, the cities, don’t deserve to 
be represented.” The Babylonian nature of 
the city may be in part due to the fact that 
they are the places where the rural people 
come to enjoy themselves. And also, very 
often, the rural areas will have their own 
form of political corruption, which I have 
seen. But having been exercised for years, 
it has ceased to be regarded as corruption. 


* * . o * 


A few years ago, a colleague of mine, Mr. 
Nelson Henry, and I were sent throughout 
the country to find out if it made any dif- 
ference whether the school system was in- 
corporated into the city government or was 
independent. We came back with the state- 
ment that it didn’t make any difference. 
Always the school people would say: “Ah, 
but we'd get enmeshed in politics if we were 
tied in with the city government.” I re- 
member our experience in Los Angeles where 
they had an independent system. We asked 
the man, “You’re independent?” “Yes.” 
“How were you chosen?” “Elected,” “But 
we always manage to get the right kind of 
school board.” “How do you do that?” 
“Well, at election time we just levy on the 
schoolboard employees and teacher to help 
pay the expenses of the right kind of ple 
for the election.” * * * In the city Den- 
ver where they boasted of their independ- 
ence, the superintendent told us, “of course, 
we see to it that at the time of school elec- 
tions there aren’t quite as many voting 
places as during the regular election because 
then only the good people vote.” Yet they 
resisted being tied into the city because 
they didn’t want to be governed by politics. 

* = ° o * 


Finally, I want to urge upon everyone, as 
perhaps it has been urged upon all of you 
throughout this conference, the participation 
that is essential. It’s a great burden that 
rests on everyone’s shoulders. No one has:a 
right to say “what good am I? I only cast 
one vote.” I never knew a draft board to 
excuse anyone because he can only carry one 
rifle. There is a great truth in one of Kant’s 
principles—“so act that you could wish your 
action to become universal.’’ And there are 
several means of activity. I believe that far 
too many people avoid the political organiza- 
tions themselves. There are numbers of peo- 
ple, supposedly intelligent citizens, who 
couldn’t tell you the name of the party Dem- 
ocratic or Republican leader in their area or 
who do not know who their representative 
is, either in Congress or the State legislature. 
These are fundamentals you should find out 
about. People who are elected to office will 
tell you that they meet many people and 
get many questions during a campaign, but 
then hear from very few until the next cam- 
paign. It is good to have some kind of hold 
upon your representative. If you do go into 
the political parties, you are entering a kind 
of military order. You accept the ticket that 
is presented. You do, however, have your 
opportunity for choice when the ticket is 
selected, unless there is an overwhelming 
leader who keeps things under his hat until 
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the last minute. But certainly here is a great 
career, and many honest, intelligent and fine 
citizens are involved in it. 

Next, there are those various organizations 
of civic reform in which, for the past several 
years, Catholics have been quite absent. 
Working for civic reform is difficult; it’s tir- 
ing work. Again and again you meet. You’ve 
been defeated for the 15th time in what you 
want. The question is, how great is your per- 
sistence? The women generally have much 
more persistence than the men in these 
things. It is a question of how much energy 
and time you are willing to devote to good 
causes. There’s a great deal to be said for 
the community organization of the inde- 
pendent voters that watches over commu- 
nity affairs. Your participation in it can 
help both you and the civil order. 

I always take my hat off to an organiza- 
tion like the League of Women Voters. There 
is nothing that quite equais it in effective- 
ness. Yet there is still quite an absence of 
Catholic women in it. There should be at 
every Catholic woman’s college a branch of 
the League of Women Voters. I know that 
in some communities, it is difficult to or- 
ganize but the community organization is 
very effective. I can only speak for my own 
community, a small unit of the fifth ward 
of the city of Chicago. The Fifth Ward Citi- 
zen’s Organization meets’ primarily to put 
forward candidates for the job of alderman. 
According to law, this is not a partisan job. 
Aldermen are not elected on a partisan ticket 
although.in most wards their politics are 
known. We interview all the aspirants for 
office and approve one, then we seek sup- 
port for him. We also raise $6,000 to $8,000 
a year for the support of the alderman’s of- 


fice, because we want him to have an office’ 


right in the ward where he can be available. 
* * * From time to time the alderman re- 
ports to us on matters before the city coun- 
cil. Is this thing possible in other sections? 
It’s quite possible, but there seems to be 
much lethargy. There’s nothing more effec- 
tive than an organization of this kind and 
the parlor meeting that goes with it. At 
election time ‘we do not have big mass meet- 
ings. The candidate goes around to. various 
homes where he sits down and talks to a 
group of neighbors. This sort of action is 
at the very grassroots of the democratic 
process and I recommend it to you for con- 
sideration. 

I hope you will not go away from this 
confernece with the idea of government as 
something up above us. We should not say 
of the government, “they are doing this” or 
“they are doing that.” It is we who act. 
Most of the people engaged in government 
are not grafters and corrupt. The millions 
of people serving us in government posts 
today are poorly paid and yet serve well. 
When one considers the expansiveness of 
government operation, it can be said that 
the work is well performed. I know it can 
stand improvement on the local and county 
level particularly. Nevertheless, it is a tre- 
mendous enterprise. One very able profes- 
sor of political science, the late William 
Bennet Munro of Harvard, made the asser- 
tion that by and large there is more effi- 
ciency of operation in government than 
there is in private business. This is a 
startling statement, but here is a man who 
spent 50 years as a student of government. 

I hope someday we will find means of giv- 
ing recognition for self-sacrificing service 
over the years in various administrative 
posts of government. For example, some 
kind of national award to the top civil 
servant of the United States, and so on 
down the line. We have come to the point 
where there are fewer out-and-out politi- 
cal jobs. Government has become too com- 
plex for the amateur. We now must have 
the trained public servant. I hope that we 
shall see in the future, government on all 
levels operated by a career service, people 
who come out of our universities and col- 
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leges, well-trained, adequately paid in their 
positions and assured of adequate arrange- 
ments for their retirement; people in whom 
we can place our trust because of their abil- 
ity and their devotion to the service.” 





Dedication of New Housing Site in New 
York City in the Name of Helen 


Hanning 
EXTENSION _ REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Port Morris Community 
Council, New York, N.Y., favoring the 
dedication of one of the new housing 
sites in New York City in the name of 
Helen Hanning, and an article entitled 
“Helen Hanning, Chairman of Housing,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection the resolu- 
tion and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

At a regular meeting of Port Morris Com- 
munity Council, held on the 16th day of 
April 1947, the following resolution was pro- 
posed and was unanimously passed. 

Whereas Hon. Helen Hanning was a former 
vice president of Community Councils of the 
City of New York, and former chairman of 
the Housing Committee of Community Coun- 
cils of the city of New York; and 

Whereas as a resident of Harlem she de- 
voted the greatest portion of her life to the 
welfare and Sener of the people of Harlem; 
and 

Whereas the sald Hon. Helen Hanning gave 


her time and energy toward better housing . 


in the city of New York, the clearance of slum 
areas and the enactment of legislation for 
better rental and housing conditions in con- 
gested areas throughout the city of New 
York; and 
Whereas the late Gov. Alfred E. Smith and 
the late James J. Walker, former mayor of 
the city of New York, in their judgment, 
saw fit to appoint Mrs. Hanning to the Lon- 
don and Rome International Housing Con- 
ferences; and 
Whereas it is appropriate that perpetual 
recognition should be given to her name in 
full recognition of her worthy work in hous- 
ing and slum clearance in the city of New 
York: It is therefore 
Resolved, That the New York housing com- 
missioner dedicated the name Helen Hanning, 
in full memorium, on one of the new housing 
sites, as a fitting memorial to her worthy 
name. 
Sypney L. BLEICHER, 
Chairman. 
REGINA MIDDLETON, 
Executive Secretary. 
JAMES MIDDLETON, 
Vice Chairman. 


HELEN HANNING, CHAIRMAN OF HOUSING 

The relation of community councils to the 
housing problem of our city has been one 
of steady endeavor, not only to alleviate pres- 
ent conditions, but also to find a permanent 
solution—starting with a mass meeting in 
Carnegie Hall in October 1920, at which Gov- 
ernor Smith spoke, and continuing to the 
present time. 
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Last year Governor Smith appointed our 
chairman a delegate to represent the State of 
New York at the International Housing Con- 
ference held in Paris in July. Mrs. Hanning 
afterward spent 10 weeks in England, visited 
all the large industrial centers and studied . 
their slum clearance schemes. 

We have been represented and have taken 
an active part in all legislation, sending many 
delegates to Albany and actively supporting 
the city in their efforts to improve our hous- 
ing. Our chairman has served on every im- 
portant committee on housing, including the 
advisory committee of the State housing 
board and the citizen’s committee to study 
and give publicity to the New Dwelling Act. 
This act has passed bo SR Meee 
before Governor Roosev 

tach, hes hoah:toncemanbad We tea Gane 
mittee in investigating and bringing to the 
attention of the health and tenement house 
departments the very bad condition existing 
in many of the Harlem apartments. Indeed, 
Mrs. Hanning is well known to most of the 
residents of our district. 


OLD-AGE PENSION-——HELEN HANNING, CHAIRMAN 


Among the many activities of community 
councils, none is of more importance than 
the matter of old-age pensions and contribu- 
tory old-age insurance. The community 
councils have appointed a committee to study 
and work with other agencies to bring about 
this all important measure. 

Our chairman was appointed on the com- 
mittee of 15 representing some 70 organiza- 
tions to plan the introduction and passage 
of an Old Age Pension Act. This measure 
failed of enactment by a very narrow mar- 
gin. It received the support of Governor 
Roosevelt and all of the welfare and social 
agencies. 





Proposed Constitutional Amendments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19, 1960 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Potpourri,” published in the 
Times-Picayune of New Orleans, La., 
dated February 4, 1960. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POTPOURRI 

It was a weird assortment of proposed con- 
stitutional amendmenris the U.S. Senate put 
into a package resolution, but ae ne (it 
seems) action can be taken by 
on each item individually, should the Sous : 
go along with the novelty. 

The only meritorious proposal is that of 
permitting gubernatorial appointments (in- . 
terim) of U.S. Representatives to succeed 
those who may die, along with more than 
half the House membership, in some disaster. 
Only the Senate has appointive disaster pro- 
tection, as a body, under the existing Con~- 
stitution. 

The only good thing to be said for tacking 
on poll tax abolition, or proposing abolition 
at all, is the tion implied that it is a 
constitutional, not statutory question. if 
the House agrees to this amendment and it 
is ratified by the States in 4, 5, or 7 years, 
the leftwingers and so-called big State 
politicos, who have kept the pressure on in 
one way or another, will get little or nothing 
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for cluttering up the Constitution with 

section, For there are only five 
States with poll taxes now, and there prob- 
ably will be fewer before any amendment 
is ratified. The States, however, should deny 
these politicians even a hollow victory by 
rejecting the proposal. Encroachment of the 
prerogatives of the States (in this case, vot- 
img qualifications) should be repulsed on 
principle. 

Unsavory altogether is the entering wedge 
to statehood that would be provided for the 
District of Columbia, to the extent of per- 
mitting it a place in the electoral college 
(presidential voting), and the right to elect 
delegates like those of a territory, to the US. 
House. The sound reasons for keeping the 
District of Columibiaand its residents out of 
national politics altogether, except by way 
of the abstentee ballot, should be apparent to 
all students of and believers in the American 
form of government. It would become the 
worst kind of pressure area with respect to 


executive and legislative issues and actions.. 





Wisconsin Farmers Set Record on Soil 
Conservation Service Practices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 19, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the con- 
servation of our soil as well as forests, 
water and other resources is a major 
challenge confronting the country. 

Fortunately, constructive programs 
are underway in Wisconsin and 
throughout the Nation to conserve these 
natural resources. 

In 1959, for example, Wisconsin 
farmers set a new record for carrying 
out sound, constructive conservation 
programs. The: accomplishments in- 
cluded the following: 

More than 41,000 acres of contour strip 
cropping. 

Renovation of almost 30,000 acres of 
pasture. 

Tree plantings on 15,490 acres, with con- 
structive measures for the woodland carried 
out on more than 27,000 additional acres. 

Wildlife habitats were benefited by the 
construction of 314 farm ponds, 26,600 rods 
of hedgerow cover and the protection of 
2,282 acres of wildlife area. 


According to M. F. Schweers, State 
conservationist for U.S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, the record of accomplish- 
ments was attained through the splen- 
did cooperation of the efforts of farmers, 
not only with the Soil Conservation 
Service, but also the Agricultural Stabil- 
ization and Conservation Service, Wis- 
consin Conservation Department and 
Farmers Home Administration. 

Recently, the Superior Telegram of Su- 
perior, Wis., published an article out- 
lining progress in this field. 

Reflecting constructive progress in 
preservation of our invaluable natural 
resources, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
- of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Superior (Wis.) Telegram, Feb. 12, 
1960} 


Srate Farmers Ser Recorp on SCS 
PRACTICES 


“Wisconsin farmers set a mew record for 
the development of farm conservation plans 
in 1959,” M. F. Schweers, Madison, State con- 
servationist for the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service, said today. “Plans were developed 
on 2,313 farms in 1959 as compared with 
1,921 in 1958 and 1,740 in 1957. A farm con- 
servation plan is a blueprint for a farm. It 
indicates the proper use of each acre, and 
the conservation practices which will be ap- 
plied to prevent excessive soil and water 
loss,” Schweers added. 

“More than 41,800 acres of contour strip 
cropping were established in 1959, and 
almost 30,000 acres of pasture were reno- 
vated,” Schweers said. “Trees were planted 
on 15,490 acres and farmers agreed to protect 
27,147 acres of woodland.” 

“Wildlife habitat was benefited,” Schweers 
said, “by the construction of 314 farm ponds, 
the planting of almost 26,600 rods of hedge- 
row cover, and the protection of 2,882 acres 
of wildlife area.” 

Other major accomplishments in 1959 in- 
clude almost 629,000 acres soil surveyed, 364 
miles of terraces and diversions, 289 large 
structures, 240 miles of grassed waterways, 
813 miles of tile lines, and 242 miles of shal- 
low field ditches and open drains. 

Almost 14,000 farms were serviced by SCS 
personnel in connection with the agricul- 
tural conservation program. “The Soil Con- 
servation Service receives ACP funds to carry 
out specified technical responsibilities of this 
program,” Schweers continued. “Many of 
the permanent type practices would not 
have been installed were it not for the cost 
of sharing assistance from ACP,” he pointed 
out. ‘ 

Primary credit for these fine conservation 
accomplishments belongs to the people who 
own and operate the land,” said Schweers. 
“It is only through their interest and desire 
that we are able to serve them. Soil con- 
servation district supervisors deserve a great 
deal of credit for their enthusiastic leader- 
ship. Moreover, this record of. accomplish- 
ment could not have been attained without 
the fine cooperation extended by personnel 
of the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service, Wisconsin Conservation 
Department and Farmers Home Administra- 
tion.” 





The Late Honorable Charles A. Boyle 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1960 


Mr. MACE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
we have suffered a great loss in the 
tragic death of our esteemed colleagué, 
Cuartes A. Boye, of Chicago. He was 
an outstanding public servant, dedicated 
to his service in the House of Represent- 
atives. No one in recent years has served 
his constituents as faithfully and well. 
He was loved and admired by all who 
knew him. - He had a host of friends in 
Illinois, not only in Chicago but down- 
state as well. He had many, many 
friends throughout the whole country. 

CHARLIE BoyLE was one of the most 
astute politicians we have ever known 
in the State of Illinois. He was a very 
able attorney, a great legislator, and an 
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outstanding father. He had great love 
for his family and lived by the laws of 
God. We were always proud to have 
CHARLIE BOYLE serve with us in the Il- 
linois delegation. He was the type of 
man we like to have serve with us, and 
we shall all miss him greatly in the years 
to come. 

I join with my colleagues in extending 
my sympathy to his gracious wife and 
his wonderful family. May God give 
them strength and guide them in the 
difficult years ahead. 








Wisconsin Press Association’s 1960 
Midwinter Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 19, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the press 
of America continues to be one of the 
major forces and influences in the lives 
of individuals, and in the public affairs 
of this country. 

A free press—one of our precious con- 
stitutional freedoms—carries with it, of 
course, a great responsibility. 

Fortunately in our Republic, the in- 
dustry itself—and the vast majority of 
highly qualified individuals serving in 
this fine profession—are doing a splendid 
job in maintaining high standards of 
reporting, editorializing, and generally 
presenting to the American people sig- 
nificant articles on a wide- variety of 
topics. . 

In Wisconsin, we are particularly’ 
proud of the high caliber writing and 
publishing by our editors, writers, re- 
porters, publishers, and many others in 
the field. 

Recently, the Wisconsin Press Associa- 
tion held its annual midwinter meeting 
at Eau Claire, Wis. 

The conference—among other objec- 
tives—aimed its efforts at resolving some 
of the basic problems confronting the 
profession, itself; in addition, it seriously 
considered ways and means by which it 
could more effectively serve the public. 

The January issue of Wisconsin Press 
carried a thoughtful and informative 
article entitled “Records Set at Wiscon- 
sin Press Association's 1960 Midwinter 
Meeting at Eau Claire.” 

Reflecting a creative, constructive 
realistic approach by members of this 
outstanding profession toward better 
serving the American people, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Recorps SET AT WISCONSIN PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION’s 1960 MIDWINTER MEETING aT Eau 
CLAIRE 
“The power of the people will be exer- 

cised whether or not its exercise is guided 

by complete information. It behooves all in 
government and all in control of the press 
to better inform those who make the ulti- 
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mate decisions. The cure for the gravest 
defects in democracy is not less, but more 
information. 

“The information of the people is the 
foundation of our political system, and the 
source of power of our democratic society. 
When the citizen is fully informed, his po- 
litical acts are his own. When he is only 
partly informed, his acts are the acts of 
those who have partly informed him,” 

These were the words of Wisconsin Attor- 
ney General John W. Reynolds at the eve- 
ning banquet of the midwinter meeting of 
the Wisconsin Press Association at the Eau 
Claire Hotel, Eau Claire, on Friday, January 
8. Mr. Reynolds spoke on “The public’s 
right to know,” and his remarks were based 
on the State’s new “open meeting” statute. 

Mr. Reynolds complimented the Wisconsin 
Press Association for having supported this 
bill and for having assisted with its ultimate 
passage. He expressed his department’s in- 
tention to see that the terms of the law are 
complied with and then concluded his speech 
with this caution: 

“You have a good antisecrecy law. But 
the benefits of this law will only be realized 
if we have a vigilant and vigorous press 
working with conscientious public officials 
who insist upon compliance with its pro- 
visions. Remember that if you are ever 
refused admittance to a meeting which 
should be public and if you fail to protest, 
then you are responsible for losing one of 
the battles in the continuous struggle for 
complete freedom of information.” 


ATTENDANCE RECORDS 


The audience to which Mr. Reynolds spoke 
Was a record one—as was every gathering 
of the 1960 midwinter meeting, which was 
held January 8 and 9. Extra tables had to 
be set to accommodate the 136 at the noon 
luncheon and the process was repeated again 
in the evening when 180 were seated for the 
banquet. Most surprising of all, however, 
was the turnout of 81 for the Saturday 
morning breakfast. As one association 
member observed, “at this rate, the mid- 
winter meeting will soon be as large or 
larger than the spring convention.” 

Bolstered by a contingent of 47 persons on 
the Thursday “400” of the C. & N.W., the 
hotel was well populated with meeting dele- 
gates long. before the registration dask went 
into operation Friday morning. From about 
10 a.m. until lunch time the editors and 
their staff were shown new offset plates by 
a Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
demonstration setup; a new collator by Me- 
chanical Development Enterprise of Viroqua, 
and both Fairchild cuts and the new “Dy- 
cril” plate as furnished by Crier Cut Service. 
On another floor of the hotel the Print-N- 
Etch engraving display held the interest of 
others. 


The formal agenda of the midwinter meet- 
ing began with the noon luncheon at 12:30 
Friday Following knife and fork exercises, 
WPA President Lowell Larson spoke a few 
words of welcome and introduced the in- 
dividuals seated at the speakers’ table after 
which he called on City Manager Douglas 
Weiford, who officially welcomed the asso- 
ciation to Eau Claire. 

Ed Kane, research director in printing of 
the Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co., was the featured luncheon speaker. 
“Printing in the new decade,” he pointed 
out, would bring into use many new proc- 
esses and techniques; he mentioned the ex- 
perimental use of television for transmission 
and composition of copy. To illustrate 
some of today’s most advanced develop- 
ments in the graphic arts he showed a 
10-minute colored slide presentation of ex- 
hibits shown at the recent graphic arts ex- 
position in New York. 

Following Mr. Kane’s address, President 
Larson turned the meeting over to Robert 
Harvey, publisher of the Clark County Press, 
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Neillsville, chairman of the afternoon 


session. 
AFTERNOON PROGRAM ON SHOP 


Use of the small offset press for commer- 
cial work was the first topic. On this sub- 
ject the Wisconsin Press Association is for- 
tunate in having as a member a real expert 
in offset printing—Don MacGregor of the 
Park Falis Herald. his remarks on 
experiences before the Herald acquired 
large offset equipment, Mr. MacGregor gave 
a comprehensive discussion of the possibili- 
ties and limitations of the small offset press 
for commercial work. Samples of the var- 
ious pieces of work referred to in his talk 
added much to the effectiveness of his 
presentation. 

Small offset presses are used for commer- 
cial work by several other Wisconsin pub- 
lishers and C. F. Eames of the Eikhorn Inde- 
pendent (who substituted for his son, Frank) 
and Dwayne Schoepke of the Juneau Inde- 
pendent added brief comments to the basic 
material given by Mr. MacGregor. 

Engraving processes came next on the pro- 
gram and Max Ninman of the Reedsburg 
Times-Press, Bart Brown of the Oconomowoc 


- Enterprise and Palmer Sondreal of the Amery 


Free Press described their methods and ex- 
periences, and gave some of their problems 
in producting zinc cuts for their newspapers, 
John Shinners of the Hartford Times-Press 
volunteered some comments from the floor 
on his shop’s experience with the Klischo- 
graph engraver. 


Two veteran Wisconsin weekly newspaper-. 


men were highlighted in the portion of the 
afternoon session given over to shortcuts 
and gadgets in printing. They were Clarence 
A. Seidl of the Barron County News-Shield 
and Lyle Speed of the Hawkins Chronicle. 
Their shop hints and shortcuts will be ex- 
panded and illustrated, where possible, in 
separate articles in future issues of Wiscon- 
sin Press. Among other things, Mr. Seidl 
described a simplified way to figure paper 
poundage and an easy way to center linotype 
lines of more than 30 ems while Mr. 
described use of wax holding slanted lines, 
an antioffset gadget, and other timesavers. 

For the final topic on the afternoon pro- 
gram President Larson described the experi- 
ence of the Columbus Journal-Republican 
in adopting a 1014-em column width and a 
9-column makeup. 

An innovation of the Friday afternoon 
program was a special session for women 


-attending the meeting. This had been re- 


quested because several of the ladies had 
stated that they had little interest in shop 
problems, which constituted the bulk of the 
afternoon discussions, but that they could 
profit by a strictly feminine discussion of 
book work, subscriptions records, gathering 
of local items and so on. 

Mrs. John Shinners presided at the wom- 
en’s meeting and a profitable discussion was 
held. The ladies requested that the separate 
women’s session be made a regular part of 
the midwinter meeting program and also of 
the spring convention; program. 

Affiliate members of the Wisconsin Press 
Association were hosts at the cocktail party 
that preceded the evening banquet. 

Attorney General Reynolds delivered the 
principal speech at the banquet; some of his 
remarks were quoted at the beginning of this 
article and copies of the address were sent 
to all newspapers in Wisconsin. 


INTERN PROGRAM STRESSED 


Following Mr. Reynolds’ address, President 
Larson called on Paul Creviere of the De Pere 
Journal-Democrat and chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s journalism internship program 
committee. Mr. Creviere reported that in 
1958 the internship program had received 
excellent support and a good number of pa- 
pers participated, but last year, 1959,, the 
number had dropped to six—and three of 
these interns went to daily newspapers. He 
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called for renewed support and participation 
in the current year. 

Since the best way to sell is to demonstrate 
the merchandise, Prof. Les Hawkes of the 
University of Wisconsin School of Journalism 
and Prof. Don Ross of Marquette University 
College of Journalism, liaison representatives 
in.the internship program, were present 
with two journalism students who had par- 
ticipated in the program. 

Professor Hawkes introduced Joan Fischer, 
UW journalism student, who had spent the 
summer working as an intern at the Bur- 
lington Standard-Press. Miss Fischer said 
that “from the student’s point of view it 
was wonderful. It gave me an opportunity 
to gain experience * * * but even more im- 
portant, I gained an insight into the work- 
ings of a newspaper which cannot be learned 
in a classroom.” She “covered everything 
from obituaries to town board meetings, 
from straight news to every kind of feature.” 
There was no lack of interesting personal 
happenings in Miss Fischer’s summer job, 
and she recounted a few of these. In con- 
cluding her comment on the internship pro- 
gram she told the publishers, “I feel it is 
definitely worthwhile. Where else can you 
get new approaches to the same stories that 
appear yearly? Where else can you get re- 
porters who are egear to write and even 
more eager to learn all about newspapering?”’ 

Professor Ross then presented a Marquette 
student, Bob Jozwiak, who had served as 
an intern with the two Radde papers, the 
Monroe County Democrat and the Sparta 
Herald, and who said, “I feel that the pro- 
gram can be of great benefit to you—the pub- 
lishers of Wisconsin’s community newspa- 
pers. I feel strongly about this program 
because I know, from personal experience, 
the benefits I received from it.” 

Mr. Jozwiak pointed out that one of the 
purposes of the internship program is to 
introduce—and interest—students in the 
community newspaper field, and in the proc- 
ess to debunk the myths that have formed 
in the minds of some. To illustrate how ef- 
fectively the program has accomplished this 
he quoted some of his classmates who had 
served as interns. And from his own ex- 
perience, he said, “I learned that the weekly 
newspaper field was no pushover. I learned 
that in order to survive in this field you 


_ have to become a jack-of-ali-trades; reporter, 
tographer, 


glorious, 
character building task known as ‘stuffing’.” 

Summarizing the advantages of the pro- 
gram, he listed: 

1. The eradication of faulty conceptions 
about the community n per business 
and the building up of student interest in 
this field. 

2. The supplementation of education for 
journalism with practical in-the-fleld ex- 
perience. 

3. The opportunity for publishers to ex- 


4. The securing of extra manpower to per- 
form special projects and tasks that might 
otherwise be left undone. 

5. The possibility * an increase in reader 
interest. 

6. The freeing of the publisher for other 
pursuits, be they business or recreational 
interests. 

EIGHTY-ONE AT BREAKFAST 


Despite the extra-curricular exercises fol- 
lowing the Friday night banquet, a record 
crowd of 81 persons at 8:30 Satur- 
day morning for the breakfast and program. 
This actually turned into one of the high- 
lights of the meeting. 

Past President Palmer Sondreal was drafted 
as chairman for the morning program and 
did his usual fine job, The only difficulty 
encountered was that the interest in the 
topics presented was so great that the ses- 
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sion threatened to run uncomfortably close 
to train time. 

Roy Rollins, = 9 Pea relations representative 
for the Wisconsin Motor Carriers’ Associa- 


to be sold on a cooperative basis. 

A fascinating discussion of covering local 
governmental meetings was given by Alvah 
Axtel, of the Rice Lake Chonotype; Robert 
Burns, of the Ladysmith News; Elliot Zander, 
of the Brillion News (whose paper was read 
by Ralph Goldsmith of the Boscobel Dial); 
and Douglas Larson, of the Sturgeon Bay Ad- 
vocate (whose paper was read by Bill Stew- 
art, of the Spooner Advocate). . 

For the uninitiated who wonder what news 
there can possibly be in a small community 
the two panelists in the following discus- 
sion demonstrated the answers. These 
speakers were Walter Brovald, of the Cadott 
Sentinel, and Dennis Losness, of the Cornell 
Courier. 

Tips on news coverage and how to main- 
tain a schedule to assure a full coverage 
were the topics of William Branen, editor of 
the Burlington Standard-Press, and Oliver 
Witte, Jr., news editor of the two Mauston 
newspapers. Branen illustrated the use of 
the card file he has set up to keep track of 
local organizations as well as the portrait 
cut file that is so handy for quick reference. 
Witte gave a comprehensive picture of the 

thering system used for the two 
editions they publish each week and told of 
some of the special problems they run into 
and how they go about meeting these situa- 


A panel on editorial writing consisted of 
Bill Heath of the Phillips Bee, Curtis B. 
Gaylord of the Balsan Lake Ledger and Don 
Griswold of the West Salem Journal. These 
three editors had assured themselves of a 
no conflict presentation by getting together 
before the meeting to compare their remarks 
and thus there was no overlapping. The 
audience was greatly interested in Mr. 
Heath's description of his paper’s troubles 
with the postal department and the ensuing 
editorial comment. Editor Griswold offered 

new in telling about his experi- 
ment at field testing editorials. 

The final topic on the morning agenda 
was the use of pictures in small newspapers. 
Miss Doris Cottet, managing editor of the 
Green Lake County Reporter (which is 
printed offset), gave a detailed description of 
the Reporter’s policies and desires in pic- 
tures and told something of the equipment 
used in obtaining what they want. Roy 
Ruehlmann, editor of the Sharon Reporter, 
had one eye on the clock as he told briefly 
of his practices in using pictures; he uses 
both Fairchild cuts and zinc halftones—the 
type determined by the time element and 
whether or not an enlargement or reduction 
‘of the original picture is needed. 

At the close of Mr. Ruehlmann’s remarks 
Chairman Sondreal quickly closed the meet- 
ing and the delegates hurried to grab a bite 
to eat and dash for the train. 


: 





Ethics Is Everybody’s Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 19, 1960 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Ethics Is Everybody’s Busi- 
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ness,” written by Mr. Roland Gammon 
and published in Variety. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orRD, as follows: 

Eruics Is Everysopy’s BUSINESS 
(By Roland Gammon) 


Even as Charles Van Doren played out his 
scapegoat role in the recent television quiz 
scandals, he wrote an article for the new 
literary quarterly, Leisure, in which he quoted 
the English poet William Wordsworth: 


“The world is too much with us; late and 


soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers.” 


Unconsciously, perhaps, Van Doren wrote 
his own epitaph—and that of the dollar- 
dedicated society in which we live. The plain 
fact is that the sicknes of an acquisitive 
society has become so acute we either must 
redeem it or perish. 

Today, as both industry and government 
widen their scandal inquiries, sharp cen- 
sures stir the air Madison Avenue thought 
it owned: “an unholy mess,” “this leeching 
industry,” “vapid huckstering” “ill-gotten 
gains,” “a diet of violence,” “chromium- 
plated materialism.” Slowly, a morally 
awakening America begins to suspect that 
television’s bloated face may be its own. 

Indeed, TV's tarnished image illuminates 
the landscape around us. The festering rot- 
tenness of much of media not only sup- 
ported a fraud on the American people, but 
belatedly caused cries of alarm from its lead- 
ers. CBS President Frank Stanton admitted 
to the Harris committee, “Whoever may be to 
blame in this whole tawdry business, all 
broadcasting has been hurt.” 

“Clean up or give up,” cried Donald 8S. 
Frost, president of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. 

“Greed is the universal denominator in all 
this,” wrote Journal-American radio-TV 
critic Jack O’Brian. 

“Integrity is our deepest lack today,” de- 
deplored the Reverend Robert McCracken 
from his Riverside Church pulpit. 

“The flannel-suited faithful have crammed 
our souls into a tube of toothpaste,” bristled 
Drew Pearson’s aid, Jack Anderson. 

And New Jersey’s Governor Robert Meyner 
dipped deep into U.S. history for the most 
damning quote of all: “It is a thing of 
splendid abilities, but utterly corrupt. It 
shines and stinks like a rotten mackerel by 
moonlight.” 


HISTORY REPLETE WITH LESSONS OF TOLL 
CORRUPTION MUST PAY 

Of course, smile the cynics. It has all hap- 
pened before and will again. Didn't Aristo- 
phanes indict a luxury-loving Greece with 
the charge, “Whirl is king, having driven out 
Zeus.” Didn’t Louis XV, contemplating the 
corruption of his court and the poverty of 
his peasants, accurately prophesy, .“Apres- 
moi, le deluge.” And when Swiss theologian 
Leonard Ragaz was asked why czarist Russia 
collapsed, didn’t he answer, “Karl Marx came 
because Jesus Christ was not allowed to 
come.” 

Dare we ask, even at Christmas and Chanu- 
kah, does the Christ spirit (i.e. love, charity, 
unselfishness) still abide in America? Or are 
mechanized, manipulated Americans too 
busy and too grasping to care? Beyond the 
crowded churches and synagogues, beyond 
the staggering statistics in church attend- 
ance, building and organized giving, is the 
bedrock of honorable conduct stil there? Of 
deep faith, fair play, and righteousness in 
action? Of all things, dare we ask, can an 
honest man succeed on Madison Avenue? 

The current convulsion along ad alley— 
and the idiot dream life which is its televi- 
sion product—only reflect a decadence dis- 
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ease wasting the entire country. In them- 
selves, the television scandals are more effect 
than cause. They are part of a creeping cor- 
ruption that stains almost every area of 
American life. They are the result—as is 
the mounting evidence of wrongdoing in 
business, labor, and government—of our sub- 
stitution of thing worship for God worship, 
our debasing of moral values into money 
values, our surrender to the bitch-goddess 
success no matter what the cost. Because 
this crisis in character persists, we are deep 
in our time of trouble as a civilization. 
Sordid as the recent revelations are, the 
tragedy of what President Eisenhower calls 
the “TV mess” goes far beyond the spiritual 
illiteracy of a few hundred producers, direc- 
tors, sponsors, and contestants directly in- 
volved. It goes beyond the overcommercial- 
ism and business-as-usual callousness of 
certain network brass, agency nabobs,. and 
major advertisers who only now have begun 
to clean house. The heart of the matter 
remains: the TV, deejay, and deceptive-ad 
scandals were spawned by a society that has 
overthrown its traditional values system and 
substituted lip service to religious principles 
for their practice. Replacing “In God we 
trust” with “What's in it for me?” has not 
only changed the national motto; it has 
hastened America’s twilight of honor. 


IF AMERICA EVER CEASES TO BE GOOD, AMERICA 
WILL CEASE TO BE GREAT 


More than a century ago, the French phi- 
losopher Alexis de Tocqueville wrote of our 
mew democracy, “America is great because 
she is good and, if America ever ceases to 
be good, America will cease to be great.” 
Today the majority of Americans are still 
good. But how long can any society survive 
what has been called “this revolution in 
self-indulgence”? At the present rate, it is 
only a matter of time before the poison of 
our elaborate make-believe—the papier- 
mache worlds of films, frills, fashion, broad- 
casting, advertising, and slick publicity— 
destroys the ner! animal who manufac- 
tures it. 

Several years ‘ago, assigned to write a mag- 
azine article on war hero John Crown, I 
visited the wounded veteran in Halloran 
General Hospital. This young paraplegic, 
who had “come back from death to a world 
I no longer care for” and who was soon to 
die, spoke of his shock at our cakes-and- 
circus culture. “All the world’s troubles 
originate in the common man,” he told me. 
“The selfish and greedy ways of nations are 
just the ways of individual man multiplied 
a thousandfold. When the morals of the 
common man drop, so do the morals of the 
United States and the world. Until each 
of us stops demanding more wages and more 
profits, stops ‘hogging’ the road with his 
car, stops fighting over a seat on the bus, 
stops arguing over who is going to cut the 
grass or occupy Trieste, there will be no 
peace in the world.” 

Any observer doubting this drift need only 
recall the events of the last two decades. 
Despite the heroism, sacrifice and generosity 
excited by war and postwar recovery, we also 
produced enough corruption to shame a land 
built on law, liberty, and love of God. In- 
stead, worshiping the dollar as deity, we 
lived fast but not deep; wallowing in a fun 
morality, -which made liquor, television, 
gambling, brand loyalty, credit buying and 
banal entertainment tribal rites for millions. 
We failed to develop an ethical counterpart 
to our materialism. Today, too much is 
spoiled by overuse and enslavement to a 
vulgar conformity. 

A FRAME OF REFERENCE FOR THE RECENT TRADE 
SCANDALS 
The results: individual and collective 


tragedy. Read and heed any page in our 
postwar saga of scandal—the conviction of 


both Congressmen and businessmen for war- 
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time profiteering; the recurring inquiries 
into influence peddling from Capitol Hill to 
the Pentagon to the Government’s regula- 
tory bureaus; the rise and fall of “boiler 
room” swindlers in Wall Street; the corrup- 
tion of college stars in the conspiracy to “fix” 
intercollegiate basketball games; the payoff 
bribes in New York's fire department (not 
to mention similar rackets in the welfare, 
building, police, and weights-and-measures 
departments) which resulted in the impris- 
onment of Commissioner James Moran; the 
gangster infiltration of big labor with such 
union leaders as Beck and Hoffa under in- 
dictment or investigation; the revelations 
about conniving executives, who in such tell- 
tale novels as “The Hucksters,” “The Great 
Man,” “The Big Wheel,” “Executive Suite,’’ 
and “The Hot Half Hour” foul their nests; 
the insurance company swindles in Texas, 
the gambling gyps in Nevada and Florida, 
the Apalachin underworld conference in New 
York, as well as the dope, prostitution, and 
numbers rackets in most major cities, and 
most recently the long-overdue exposure of 
greed and corruption in the boxing business, 
the “payola” deejay and disgrace, the paid 
radio-TV “plugs” and blatant commercials 
that “exaggerate, irritate, and nauseate.” 

Are these but isolated incidents unrelated 
to a spreading skein of deceit? Not at all. 
They are the outcroppings of a society whose 
values run cockeyed, whose once-rugged’ in- 
dividualists are hollow men and whose fat- 
dripping prosperity in part derives from 
plain cheating. Silently, contagiously, 
sometimes inside and sometimes outside the 
law, the national cheating habit deepens: 
contract kickbacks, shady deals, political 
grafting, media payoffs, business embezzle- 
ment, income concealment, labor feather- 
bedding, capital price fixing, farm overpay- 
ments, shoddy workmanship, venal journal- 
ism, academic cribbing and, perhaps worst 
of all, a goof-off psychology which Madison 
Avenue’s Charles Brower, president of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, has labeled 
an American stampede away from respon- 
sibility * * * with laundrymen who won't 
iron shirts, waiters who won’t serve, with 
carpenters who will come around some day 
maybe, with executives whose minds are-on 
the golf course, with spiritual delinquents 
of all kinds who have been triumphantly de- 
termined to enjoy what was known until the 
present crisis as the new leisure. 

The fuzzy minded, morally warped public 
relations field has been as guilty as any 
other. In their headlong haste to tell and 
sell, fake and take, plant a story, rig a 
“plug,” or pay off a columnist or picture 
editor, public relations practitioners gen- 
erally condone the very malpractices they 
have helped to create. From corporation 
consultants to Broadway press agents, too 
many publicists would rather be rich than 
right, safe than courageous, self-important 
than self-denying. Too many press agents, 
who can’t think a straight thought or write 
a declarative sentence, are the not-so-hidden 
persuaders who believe the communications 
system exists only for their own manipula- 
tion, Little or no creative thinking has 
been done regarding the need for stricter 
morality in business or worthier aims for the 
Nation. 

I speak from experience. On rare occa- 
sions during my editorial career on Life, 
Pageant, and See, I heard the siren song of 
fixers who wanted editorial space at a price 
(as most editors do, I refused outright); 
more often the blandishments took the form 
of free lunches, whisky, watches, lighters, 
leather goods, toiletries, parties, jewelry, 
and junkets. Today, as a freelancer who 
writes inspirational articles and as vice 
president of a public relations agency which 
is trying to set standards of excellence in a 
profession painfully lacking them. I recog- 
nize the problem persists. I recognize, too, 
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that the price is never right when people sell 

themselves for a mess of pottage. 

ANGLES REACHING NO RETURN; WHY NOT REVERT 
TO HONESTY? 


Having tried everything else, let us try 
honesty for awhile. If we can’t go back to 
plain living, let us at least practice high 
thinking, gracious speaking, just dealing. 
In good conscience, Madison Avenue’s every- 
man must learn to be the gentleman he 
seems, must lead in correcting the profes- 


sional abuses that prevail. He also must 


learn to say “No” to both client and cash 
when the proposition turns out to be some- 
thing less than the best. 

“No man can serve two masters”* * * God 
and mammon,” was the winged warning of 
Jesus to Israel. Its terrible truth applies as 
inexorably to us as it did to Canaan, Babylon, 
Egypt, Persia, Greece, Rome, medieval 
Europe, and a dozen other civilizations that 
passed from the earth because of inner de- 
cay and outer attack. In fact, more than 
100 years ago, the British historian Lord 
Macauley warned, “Your republic will be as 
fearfully plundered and laid waste by bar- 
barians in the 20th century as the Roman 
Empire was in the 5th, with this difference: 
that the Huns and vandals who ravaged the 
Roman Empire came from without, and that 
your Huns and vandals will have been en- 
gendered within your own country by your 
own institutions.” 

Only changed men can change that course. 
Only rededicated men, cherishing the Ameri- 
can dream more than they do the American 
dollar, can build the city of God instead of 
the city of swine. For if our godless grasp- 
ing continues, if our preoccupation with 
singing commercials, rock ’n’ roll, the Dow- 
Jones ticker, and intercontinental rocketry 
grows apace, then our perpetual adolescent 
society careens blindly toward its doom. 

When Gen. Robert E. Lee was an old man, 
a war widow came and asked him to bless 
her son. “Teach him he must deny him- 
self,” Lee replied. Today, in an era of moon 
shots and 600-mile-an-hour jets, the greatest 
distance we have to travel is still within. 
Indeed, if we media men would reestablish 
respect for television and advertising, help 
reform the excesses of much of American 
business, we too must learn to deny our- 
selves, mend our ways, live according to the 
moral laws which are binding on all men. 
Then, and only then—when, with all our 
getting, we get understanding—can honest 
men succeed on Madison Avenue and 
America rise to the world leadership to which 
she is called. 





Splendid Labors of Variety Clubs Inter- 


national 
EXTENSION sso REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 19, 1960 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in key 
cities around our Nation, groups of 10,000 
showmen pledged unselfishly to humani- 
tarian endeavors have recently observed 
Variety Clubs Week. 

The event marked another heart- 
warming chapter in the 33-year story 
of “The Heart of Show Business.” Tak- 
ing time out of their busy lives in the 
theatrical and entertainment fields, 
members of the numerous “tents” of the 
Variety Clubs have assumed the obliga- 
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tion of striving to improve the lot of 
underprivileged and unfortunate chil- 
dren of America. Their activities thus 
foster one of our Nation’s most treas- 
ured resources, the rising generations. 

I believe it appropriate to take notice 
of the devoted and often unsung con- 
tributions which the Variety Clubs have 
made, through these activities, toward 
a better America. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp an inspiring review of various 
humanitarian projects which this public- 
spirited organization has carried on. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

VARIETY CLUBS INTERNATIONAL RESUME OF 
Tent Provects 


Since an unusually humble beginning in 
1928, Variety Clubs International have grown 
in size and scope of operations until today 
Variety is recognized and as one of 
the world’s leading charitable and humani- 
tarian organizations. 

In 1928 the founder of Variety Clubs In- 
ternational provided a name, a home, and 
an education for a deserted baby girl. Today 
more than 10,000 Variety members in 46 
cities throughout the world, provide com- 
fort and medical care for thousands of chil- 
dren each year. They build and sponsor 
children’s hospitals, clinics, orphanages, and 
foundling homes. They raise money for the 
treatment and research of such diseases as 
cancer, cerebral palsy, polio, heart diseases, 
and rheumatic fever. From Dublin to De- 
troit, Variety's show business members raise 
more than $3 million each year to fight dis- 
ease and pain in the United States, England, 
Ireland, Canada, and Mexico. 

Every Variety chapter, or “tent,” has—in 
addition to its general charitable projects— 
one main charity that it pledges to support. 
The rolicall of Variety tents, and their vari- 
ous projects, is eloquent testimony to the 
tireless work of Variety members and the 
diverse assistance they provide the handi- 
capped and needy. 

The mother tent of Variety, Tent No. 1 in 
Pittsburgh, has as ome of its main charities 
the operation of Camp O'Connell, which of- 
fers to handicapped children of every race, 
creed, and color the privileges and joys of a 
summer camp and escape from dirty and hot 
city streets. Two years ago Tent No. 1 com- 
pleted a new hospital building for the Ro- 
selia Foundling Home at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1 million. 

In Dayton the tent sponsors the Variety 
Manor for Children, a hospital for treatment 
of emotionally disturbed children. More 
than 200 children receive treatment and un- 
derstanding at the Variety Manor each year. 


The Variety Club of Boston’s Jimmy Fund 
Buildings—recognized as the world’s center 
for cancer-afflicted youngsters—were built at 
a cost of $4,500,000. More than 2,900 chil- 
dren not curable by surgery have been treated 
by new forms of chemical therapy under re- 
search in the Children’s Cancer Research 
Foundation. At the present time 532 chil- 
dren are being cared for, under the direction 
of Dr. Sidney Farber. Also maintained are 
diagnostic laboratories and clinics from 
which physicians all over the world receive— 
free of charge—advice concerning the treat- 
ment and care of children suffering with this 


throughout 
United States and particularly in the New 
England States. For the third consecutive 
year it has raised more than half a million 
dollars. The drive is sponsored annually by 
the motion picture industry; more than 600 
theater collections are taken in New England 
movie houses, with the assistance of the Bos- 
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ton Red Sox and police and law-enforcement 
agencies. 

The children’s rehabilitation center 
sponsored by the Variety Club of Buffalo 
is considered one of the finest of its kind in 
the country. In Atlanta, Variety members 
maintain the cerebral palsy school and 
clinic. Children treated in the school clinic 
have been the subject of much attention in 
the press, a& many of the youngsters have 
benefited in a manner bordering on the 
miraculous. 

Variety of Las Vegas supports a day nur- 
sery and school for special education. Its 
school for handicapped children is modeled 
after the vocational training school for crip- 
pled children which was designed, built, and 
equipped entirely by the Variety Club of 
Toronto, Canada, and is known as Variety 
Village. Built at a cost of $400,000, the 
school opened in 1949 and has helped 132 
crippled boys find employment after gradu- 
ation. 

In Houston, Variety operates a boys’ club 
which contains recreational and educational 
facilities that serve 3,000 boys. The Mem- 
phis Variety Club maintains a home for con- 
valescent children, for youngsters suffering 
with heart disease. 

Variety’s Cincinnati Tent sponsors an im- 
portant and often overlooked project—in- 
dustrial rehabilitation of the mentally han- 
dicapped. There are some 2,000 young peo- 
ple, 16 years and older, with impaired minds, 
in the Greater Cincinnati area. Many of 
them, however, are capable of being trained 
for jobs in industry. In many instances 
these young people can, with proper super- 
vision and training, became partially self- 
supporting, thus taking some of the finan- 
cial load from public agencies and the com- 
munity. As a result, Cincinnati’s Tent No. 
3 organized and now operates the Variety 
Workshop for the Mentally Handicapped, 
with the assistance of Good Will Industries. 

Worldwide recognition has been given to 
the care and training of blind children by 
the San Francisco Tent’s blind babies foun- 
dation. This variety project offers sym- 
pathetic understanding to, and training for 
the parents of blind babies, in addition to 
its care of the children themselves. The 
foundation presently cares for 233 blind 
youngsters of preschool age and instructs 
their parents in how they can help in the 
development and training of their blind 
children. 

The London Tent established the Heart of 
Variety, Ltd., to assist smaller charitable or- 
ganizations, such as crphanages, hospitals, 
and playgrounds for children, in their work. 
In Washington, D.C., Variety members have 
contributed toward the construction of a 
new research building at Children’s Hospi- 
tal. The new building is known as the Va- 
riety Club Research Center of Children’s 
Hospital, and it provides facilities for re- 
search in allergic diseases, antibiotics, can- 
cer, cerebral palsy, and virus infections. 

The Variety Club of Philadelphia sponsors 
the most modern camp for handicapped 
children of its kind in the world. In Chi- 
cago, Variety members sponsor La Rabida 
Park Sanitarium, an institution of children 
afflicted with rheumatic fever. The New 
York Variety Club supports the Cancer Con- 
trol and Research Foundation, under the 
direction of famed Dr. Emanuel Revici. 

Hospital care for 18,000 patients annually 
is provided handicapped children by Miami's 
Variety Club. In addition, much of~ the 
clinic work for doctors of the Florida Crip- 
pled Children’s Commission is done at the 
Variety-sponsored Children’s Hospital in 
Miami. The Variety Club of Des Moines 
contributes funds to the Cystic Fibrosis 
Association. 

In Minneapolis, the Variety Club has, as its 
main charity, the sponsorship of the care and 
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treatment of heart diseases. In December of 
1958 the completion of the University of 
Minnesota Hospital was made possible by this 
club. The floor is devoted entirely to re- 
search in the field of heart study. Doctors 
from all over the United States visit the 
hospital each year to witness the lifesaving 
operations performed on the now-famous 
fifth floor. 

The principal charity in Milwaukee is the 
Variety Club Epilepsy Center, where last year 
more than 700 cases received prompt and 
expert care. In Baltimore, numerous estab- 
lished charities for handicapped children 
have received contributions. 

Los Angéfés’ Variety members are proud of 
their Variety Boys’ Club. Here, each year, 
more than 3,400 boys are helped to become 
good citizens. This project is a favorite of 
at least one show business immortal: Sophie 
Tucker has pledged $100 a month to the 
boys’ club for the rest of her life. 


Albany, a relatively small tent with a big 
project, finances Camp Thacher and pro- 
vides underprivileged boys of its city with a 
2 weeks’ vacation. 


Cleveland’s Variety members provide a 
summer camp, too. This one for diabetic 
children of all races, creeds, and colors. 
Grand Rapids gives financial aid to Youth 
Commonwealth, which operates three youth 
centers. 


Mexico’s tent operates the Luis R. Montes 
Boys’ Club, which provides a wholesome en- 
vironment for youngsters whose families can 
provide their children with only the bare 
necessities of life. 


In Charlotte, the Variety-Club erected a 
children’s clinic as a part of the Charlotte 
Memorial Hospital. Two public health cen- 
ters have been built and are being main- 
tained by the Variety Club of Oklahoma City, 
one in Oklahoma and the other in Tulsa. 
one in Oklahoma City and the other in Tulsa. 
The St. Louis Variety Club maintains a day 
nursery care program. Miles apart, but with 
the same purpose, Dublin, Ireland, Variety 
Club provides care for the blind children of 
Treland. For several years, New Orleans as- 
sisted United Cerebral Palsy of Greater New 
Orelans, Inc. Seattle’s principal charity is 
the Children’s Heart Clinic at the Orthopedic 
Hospital. 

This almanac of tents and charities is im- 
pressive, to be sure. But it includes only a 
brief mention of each tent’s major charitable 
projects. Not mentioned are the other activ- 
ities of each tent, all of them designed to 
brighten the lives of the children in each 
tent city. These include the showing of 
movies. to shut-ins in hospitals and other 
institutions; furnishing radios, television 
sets, athletic equipment and other facilities 
for boys’ clubs, camps, and hospitals, and 
providing free tickets to athletic events, cir- 
cuses, theaters, and other attractions. From 
taxi services for the blind to contributions 
for a large number of local charities, the 
showmen who make up Variety Clubs Inter- 
national make the time to help others. 

Their reward is the health and happiness 
they have brought to unhappy and malad- 
justed youngsters, the hope they hold out 
each year to thousands of physically handi- 
capped kids. Their reward—and what more 
could show busness people ask for—is really 
the light and laughter they bring to their 
very special audience of unfortunate children 
everywhere. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rgcorp, 


February 19,1960 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcoOrpD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under st:ch regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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President Eisenhower’s Radio-TV Talk 
To Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


-Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we know 
President Eisenhower today began his 
four-nation tour of Latin’ America. 
With him goes the love, respect, and 
best wishes for a successful trip of the 
citizens of this country. 

Throughout the Western Hemisphere, 
too, there are high hopes that our Pres- 
ident will accomplish the major objec- 
tives of his mission, which include: 
Further improve the relations with our 
southern neighbors; promote greater 
cooperation among Latin American 
countries; create-a better understand- 
ing, not only of our programs and 
policies, but of our willingness to par- 
ticipate in future plans to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship—as well as 
undergird efforts to promote greater 
economic, cultural, and intellectual 
progress—among these nations. 

During his radio-TV address last 
hight, the President also wisely included 
a& reaffirmation of our policies for: 
maintaining the security of the Amer- 
icas; adhering to our faith in the rule 
of law; and willingness to work to 
further strengthen the democratic in- 
stitutions of the Western Hemisphere. 

Overall, the address, in addition to 
putting the U.S. defense program in 
proper perspective, clarified the realistic, 
constructive “climate of intention and 
objective” in which the President is 


undertaking the trip to our Latin Amer- -° 


ican neighbors. 

Illustrative of the kind of statesman- 
like and realistic, yet humanistic, ap- 
proach of Mr. Eisenhower in attempting 
to find ways and means for further im- 
proving U.S. relations with other coun- 
tries, this time with nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the text of the Presi- 
dent’s address printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 22, 1960] 
TExT oF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’s RADIO-TV 
TALK TO NATION 

My friends, early tomorrow I start a jour- 
ney to several of our Latin American neigh- 
bors, with three major purposes in mind. 

These are: To learn more about our friends 
to the south; to assure them again that the 
United States seeks to cooperate with them 
in achieving a fuller life for everyone in this 
hemisphere; and to make clear our desire to 
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work closely with them in the building of a 
universal peace with justice. 

Our interest in our sister republics is of 
long standing, and of deep affection. This, 
in itself, is reason sufficient for this journey. 

But in these days of world tension, of 
awakening ambitions, and of problems 
caused by the growing interdependence of 
nations, it is vital for national partners to 
develop better undertakings and to improve 
common programs. 


TO REAFFIRM BONDS 


The bonds among our American Republics 
are not merely geographic; rather they are 
shared principles and convictions. Together 
we believe in God, in the dignity and rights 
of man, in peace with justice, and in the 
right of every people to determine its own 
destiny. In such beliefs our friendship is 
rooted. 

Yet even among close comrades, friend- 
ships too often seem to be taken for granted. 
We must not give our neighbors of Latin 
America cause to believe this about us. 

So I shall reaffirm to our sister repub- 
lics that we are steadfast in our purpose to 
work with them hand in hand in promoting 
the security and well-being of all peoples of 
this hemisphere. 

To do so, calls for a sustained effort that 
is, unfortunately, sometimes impeded by 
misunderstandings. 

One such misunderstanding, at times 
voiced in Latin America, is that we have 
been so preoccupied with the menace of 
Communist imperialism and resulting prob- 
lems of defense, that we have tended to for- 
get our southern neighbors. 

Some have implied that our attention has 
been so much directed to security for our- 
selves and to problems across the oceans 
to the west and east, that we neglect co- 
operation and progress within this hemi-- 
sphere. 

It is true that we have given first priority 
to worldwide measures for security against 
the possibility of military aggression. We 
have made many sacrifices to assure that 
this security is and will be maintained. 

But I hope to make clear; on my journey, 
that our military programs at home and 
abroad have been designed for one purpose 
only—the maintenance of peace, as import- 
ant to Latin America as to us. 

That there is need for these programs, 
postwar history clearly proves. 

For the first 5 years after World War II, 
we in the United States, hopeful of a global 
and durable peace, pursued a policy of vir- 
tual disarmament, 

But the blockade of Berlin, the military 
weakness of our European friends living 
face to face with the Communist menace, 
and finally the Korean war—together with 
arrogant threats against other peaceful na- 
tions—belatedly made it clear to us that only 
under an umbrella of military strength could 
free nations hope to make progress toward 
an enduring just peace. World uneasiness 
rose to the point of alarm. 


ARMS TO SUSTAIN PEACE 


Since then our Nation has developed great 
arsenals of powerful weapons to sustain the 
peace. We have created a great deterrent 
strength—so powerful as to command and to 
justify the respect of knowledgeable and un- 
biased observers here at home and abroad. 

Our many hundreds of Air Force bombers 
deployed the world over—each capable of un- 


leashing a frightful destruction—constitute 
a force far superior te any other, in numbers, 
in quality, and in strategic location of bases, 

We have, in addition, a powerful nuclear 
force in our aircraft carriers and in our host 
of widely deployed tactical aircraft. Adding 
constantly to these forces are advanced types 
of missiles steadily augmenting the arma- 
ments of all ground and other military units. 

As for longer range ballistic missiles, from 
a standing start only 5 years ago we have 
literally leaped forward in accomplishments 
no less than remarkable. 

Our Atlas missile, already amazingly ac- 
curate, became operational last year. Mis- 
siles of intermedaite range are in forward 
bases. The first Polaris missile submarine— 
an almost invulnerable weapon—will soon 
be at sea. New generations of long-range 
missiles are under urgent development. 


STRESSES VARIED FORCE ~ 


Collectively, this is a force not unduly 
dependent upon any one weapon or any one 
service, not subject to elimination by sud- 
den attack, buttressed by an industrial sys- 
tem unmatched on earth, and unhesitat- 
ingly supported by a vigorous people deter- 
mined to remain free. Strategically, it is far 
better situated than any force that could be 
brought to bear against us. 

As we have strengthened these defenses, 
we have helped to bolster our own and free 
world security by assisting in arming 42 
other nations—-our associates in the defense 
of the free world. 

Our part of this indispensable effort is our 
mutual security program. It makes possible 
a forward strategy of defense for the greater 
security of all, including our neighbors to 
the south. 

I am certain that our Latin American 
neighbors, as well as you here at home, un- 
derstand the significance of all these facts. 


SAYS SHIELD IS AMPLE 


We have forged a trustworthy shield of 
peace—an indestructible force of incaicu- 
lable power, ample for today and constantly 
developing to meet the needs of tomorrow. 

Today, in the presence of continuous 
threat, all of us can stand resolute and un- 
afraid—confident in America’s might as an 
anchor of free world security. 

But we all recognize that peace and free- 
dom cannot be forever sustained by weapons 
alone. There must be a free world spirit 
and morale based upon the conviction that, 
for freemen, life comprehends more than 
mere survival and bare security. Peoples 
everywhere must have opportunity to bet- 
ter themselves spiritually, intellectually, 
economically. 

We earnestly seek to help our neighbors in 
this hemisphere achieve the progress they 
rightly desire. 

We have sought to strengthen the Organi- 
zation of American States and other coopera- 
tive .groups which promote hemispheric 
progress and solidarity. 

We have invested heavily in Latin Amer- 
ican enterprise. 

New credits, both public and private, are 
being made available in greater volume.than 
ever before. Last year, these approximated 
$1 billion. Our outstanding loans and in- 
vestments in Latin America now exceed 
$11 billion. 

LISTS OTHER STEPS 


With our sister republics, we have just 
established the Inter-American Development 
Bank. With them we hope this new $1 bil- 
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lion institution will do much to accelerate 
economic growth. 

Additionally, we have expanded technical 
cooperation programs throughout the Amer- 
icas 


To improve our own knowledge of our 
neighbors’ needs, we recently established a 
distinguished panel of private citizens under 
the chairmanship of the Secretary of State. 

This national advisory committee will by 
continuous study of inter-American affairs, 
help us at home better to cooperate with 
our Latin-American friends. Members of 
the committee will accompany me on my 
journey. 

This will be a busy trip, for our neighbors’ 
problems are many and vexing—the lack of 
development capital, wide fluctuations in the 
prices of their export commodities, the need 
for common regional markets to foster ef- 
ficiency and to attract new credits, the need 
to improve health, education, housing, and 
transportation. 

These are certain to be subjects of discus- 
sion in each of the countries I visit. 


CITES BASIC PRINCIPLES 


And wheréver I go, I shall state again and 
again the basic principles and attitudes that 
govern our country’s relationships in this 
hemisphere. 

For example: 

Our good-partner policy is a permanent 
guide, encompassing nonintervention, mu- 
tual respect, and juridical equality of states. 

We wish, for every American nation, a 
rapid economic progress, with its blessings 
reaching all the people. 

We are always eager to cooperate in foster- 
ing sound development within the limits 
of practical capabilities; further, we shall 
continue to urge every nation to join in help 
to the less fortunate. 

We stand firmly by our pledge to help 
maintain the security of the Americas under 
the Rio Treaty of 1947. 

We declare our faith in the rule of law, 
our determination to abide by treaty com- 
mitments, and our insistence that other na- 
tions do likewise. 

We will do all we can to foster the triumph 
of human liberty throughout the hemi- 
sphere. 

We condemn all efforts to undermine the 
democratic institutions of the Americas 
through coercion or subversion, and we ab- 
hor the use of the lie and distortion in 
relations among nations. — 


RED “FALSEHOOD” MENTIONED 


Very recently, in a faraway country that 
has never known freedom—one which today 
holds millions of humans in subjugation— 
impassioned language has been used to as- 
sert that the United States has held Latin 
America in a colonial relationship to our- 
selves. 

That is a blatant falsehood. 

In all history no nation has had a more 
honorable record in its dealings with other 
countries than has the United States. 

The Philippines are independent today— 
by their own choice. . 

Alaska and Hawaii are now proud partners 
in our federated, democratic enterprise—by 
their own choice. 

Puerto Rico is a commonwealth within 
the United States system—by its own 
choice. 

After the two world wars and the Korean 
war, the United States did not annex a 
single additional acre, and it has sought no 
advantage of any Kind at the expense of 
another. 

And in all of Latin America, I repeat, we 
adhere honorably and persistently to the 
policy of nonintervention. 

It is nonsense to charge that we hold—or 
that we desire to hold—any nation in colo- 
nial status. 

These are but a few of the matters that 
friends in this hemisphere need to talk 
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about. I look forward with the keenest 
pleasure to exchanging views with the Pres- 
idents of Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Uru- 
guay, and with their colleagues. 

It is my profound hope that, upon my 
return, I shall be able to report to you that 
the historic friendship and trust among the 
nations of this hemisphere have been 
strenghened, and that our common cause— 
justice and peace in freedom—has been reaf- 
firmed and given new life. 

Good evening, and to my Latin American 
friends, buenas tardes (good afternoon). 





The Father of Our Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the States-Graphic, a 
weekly newspaper published at Browns- 
ville, Tenn., on Friday, February 19, an 
editorial on George Washington written 
by Mr. Paul Sims, the editor of this 
paper, who is an outstanding editor not 
only in our congressional district and 
the State of Tennessee, but the Nation 
as well. 

I think this editorial is very timely and 
to the point: 

THE FaTHER OF OvuR COUNTRY 

February 22 is the birthday of George 
Washington, 

This was the man who was most influen- 
tial and successful in the founding of the 
United States. 

This was to become, and is today, the 
greatest nation under heaven. 

George Washington was the general who 
led the colonies to victory over Great Britain 


‘to make them independent. He was the Na- 


tion’s first President. 

However, the popular observance of Wash- 
ington’s birthday did not come about over- 
night, after his death. The colonies and the 
States were slow to recognize the magnitude 
of Washington's accomplishments and the 
contribution he had made to the young 
Nation. 

Not only had Washington won independ- 
ence for the colonies and served as first Presi- 
dent, he had had established the foundation 
principles for American government, one of 
them being to stay out of other nations af- 
fairs. He had also set the precedent for a 
two-term limit for chief executives. 

After Washington’s death on December 14, 
1779, at Mount Vernon the Congress, then 
meeting in Philadelphia, proposed that Feb- 
ruary 22, 1800, be observed throughout the 
country with proper exercises in honor of the 
first President of the United States. 

Thereafter the observance of Washington's 
birthday rapidly spread throughout the Uni- 
ted States. It is today a national holiday, 
and should continue to be as long as we enjoy 
liberty and freedom. 

Washington’s high standards of conduct, 
morality, ethics and statesmanship were 
then, and are today, an example for al 
Americans who would offer their services 
in times of war and in positions of public 
trust. jl 

For because Washington had all of these 
characteristics, and in abundant measure, 
it is possible for us to enjoy today liberty 
and peace. 

Washington’s birthday, then, is more than 
a simple national holiday, observed by work- 
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ers, by banks and other public businesses. 
It is a day for all loyal Americans to rededi- 
cate their lives to the principles for which 
he fought and served, 





Gen. Clark L. Ruffner Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
February 16, 1960, Hon. Hubert F. Lee, 
editor of Dixie Business Magazine, of De- 
catur, Ga., presented to Gen. Clark L. 
Ruffner, who until recently served with 
distinction as commanding general of 
the U.S. 3d Army, the magazine’s dis- 
tinguished service award designating 
him “Honorary Citizen of the South.” 
The presentation was made upon the oc- 
casion of General Ruffner’s departure to 
become the American representative to 
the NATO Military Committee. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the text of 
Mr. Lee’s remarks of presentation print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS MADE BY HuBERT F. LEE IN PRESENT- 
ING DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD DssIG- 
NATING GEN. CLARK L. RUFFNER, “HONOR- 
ARY CITIZEN OF THE SOUTH” AND CONFER- 
RING HONORARY MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
SoutnH’s HALL or FAME ApDvisory COUNCIL, ' 
Fesruary 16, 1960 at Fort McPHERSON, Ga. 


General Ruffner, as founder of the South’s 
“Hall of Fame for the Living’ honor group, 
I believe I speak for the leadership of the 
South and of the Nation in saying we are 
proud of you. 

As commanding general of the famous 3d 
Army, you head the South’s biggest business 
enterprise. In this assignment, your leader- 
ship has been notable, as it has been through 
all your military career. 

We are proud that here you were pro- 
moted to lieutenant general and now to a 
four-star general. We are proud that you 
have been selected for U.S. representative to 
the NATO Military Committee where you will 
shortly assume your new duties for the 
Nation. 

I think it fitting that these honors should 
come to you in the South where you attended 
Virginia Military Institute and learned the 
fine traditions of the greatest profession in 
the world—-the profession of arms. 

I believe your comrades in arms will agree 
with me when I say you exemplify the fine 
old ode to a soldier: 


“For gold the merchant plows the main, 
The farmer plows the manor, 
The soldier’s gold is glory 
And the soldier’s gain is honor.” 


This is a gesture of good will to you and 
it is a gesture of good will to the memory of 
another soldier who went to Virginia Military 
Institute, the late Gen. George C, Marshall, 
who was a member of the South’s Hall of 
of Fame Advisory Council. It is likewise a 


tribute to two retired lieutenant generals, 
who are former commanders of the 3d Army 
and are members of the South’s Hall of Fame 
for the Living. Gens. Alvan C. Gillem, Jr., 
and A. R. Bolling. 

It was my privilege to have served in the 
old Army Air Service in the formative days of 
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Camp Benning; in the first B.M.T.C. in 1922 
and later in the Georgia National Guard. It 
has also been my privilege to serve in a 
humble civilian capacity since March 4, 1942, 
at the Atlanta General Depot, Forest Park, 
Ga. 

I was much impressed with Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s description of a great American as 
quoted by the Honorable Sam J. Ervin, JR., 
who did me the honor of making the “Man 
of the South for 1959” award to Mr. Norman 
A. Cocke at the Charlotte Country Club 
December 14, 1959. 

I think I can say about you what Senator 
Ervin said to Norman A. Cocke as a fitting 
description of you: 


“Leal servant, loved master, 
Rare comrade, sure guide.” 


General Ruffner, on behalf of the South’s 
Hall of Fame for the Living honor group, and 
on behalf of the Editor’s of Dixie Business, it 
is my happy privilege to present you this 
illuminated scroll as a gesture of good will, 
which brings you into the circle of unselfish 
leaders of the South. 





“The American’s Creed” Should Be Our 
National Creed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to offer for consideration a reso- 
lution to establish “The American’s 
Creed” by William Tyler Page as the na-~ 
tional creed of the United States. Mr. 
Page was born in the city of Frederick, 
Md., on October 19, 1868, and lived in 
Montgomery County, in the Sixth Dis- 
trict of Maryland, which I am proud to 
represent in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

In 1916, when half the world was 
aflame with war, the thought occurred to 
many Americans that we should more 
seriously than ever before consider the 
duties and obligations of American cit- 
izenship, lest we forfeit its rights and 
privileges. Among those who felt these 
things was Henry Sterling Chapin, of 
New York, who conceived the idea of 
promoting a countrywide contest for the 
writing of a national creed. The creed 
would be the briefest possible summary 
of our political faith in terms of funda- 
mental things most distinctive in Amer- 
ican history and tradition. 

In March 1917, on behalf of the city 
of Baltimore, Mayor James H. Preston 
offered an award of $1,000 for the win- 
ning creed. In addition to a committee 
on manuscripts and a committee on 
award, a number of well-known men and 
women agreed to act as an advisory com- 
mittee. The President of the United 
States informally approved of the con- 
test, and many Governors, U.S. Senators, 
and Congressmen were members of this 
advisory committee of which the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education was, ex 
officio, chairman. 

Of the thousands of creeds subrhitted 
from every State in the Union, the one 
chosen by the committees was submit- 
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ted by William Tyler Page, a lineal de- 
scendant of Carter Braxton, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. From 
a lifetime practice of retiring to his 
library for a careful study of the great 
documents of American history on each 
Fourth of July, Page was able to express 
the essence of American faith in a simple 
yet comprehensive summary. 

The American’s Creed was selected in 
March 1918. In the following month, 
the creed was publicly announced at a 
ceremony held in the Office Building of 
the House of Representatives.. The en- 
tire proceedings, together with the of- 
ficial reprinting of the American’s Creed 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of April 13, 1918. A few days after re- 
ceiving a check for $1,000 from the city of 
Baltimore, Mr. Page stood upon the 
Capitol steps in Washington and pur- 
chased a $1,000 bond of the third liberty 
loan. 

All citizens of the Sixth District of 
Maryland are proud of William Tyler 
Page. In addition to having captured the 
very essence of American patriotism in a 
short and succinct statement, Page had 
the distinction of having served as an 
employee here at the U.S. Capitol for 61 
years. He served under 11 Presidents 
from Chester Arthur to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. During this period there were 
15 Speakers of the House of Representa- 
tives. His career began as a congres- 
sional page in the Clerk’s Office of the 
House of Representatives on December 
19, 1881. Page served in various ca- 
pacities until he retired in 1942. , He 
died in 1948 at the age of 80. 

Today and every day the patriotic 
essence of his “American’s Creed” should 
be daily practiced more intensely. For 
this reason I have proposed that “The 
American Creed” should formally be 
made by congressional resolution our 
national creed. 

THE AMERICAN’S CREED 
(By William Tyler Page) 

I believe in the United States of America 
as a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people; whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed; 
a democracy in a Republic; a sovereign Na- 
tion of many sovereign States; a perfect 
Union, one and inseparable; established 
upon those principles of freedom, equality, 
justice, and humanity for which American 
patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; and 
to defend it against all enemies. 





Trade Between Hawaii and the West 
Coast—Favorable Action by U.S. Court 
of Appeals on Application of Pacific 
Far East Line, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
May 21, 1959, I informed the Senate that 
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something effective should be done to 
end the alleged near monopoly that the 
Matson Navigation Co. has on trade be- 
tween Hawaii and the west coast. There 
was considerable discussion about that 
matter, and a good many persons came 
to discuss it with me. 

At the time, I wondered whether I 
was on bad ground; but I'am happy to 
inform the Senate that on February 4, 
1960, the United States Court of 
for the District of Columbia Circuit 
unanimously decided that the Federal 
Maritime Board had erred in excluding 
the Pacific Far East Line, Inc., from be- 
coming the only competitor of Matson in 
the Pacific coast-Hawaii trade. 

I am pleased that—for the first time, 
to my knowledge—a U.S. court has 
taken cognizance of Matson’s apparent 
monopolistic position. The Department 
of Justice is to be commended for its 
strong stand, taken at my request, in 
arguing against this monopoly. 

I am now informed that the Maritime 
Board—which is not an independent 
agency, but is a part of the executive 
branch, under the authority of the De- 
partment of Commerce—is considering 
opposing its own attorney, the Justice 
Department, and is seeking Supreme 


.Court review of this historic decision 


which is so important to our new State 
of Hawaii. 

In its decision the Federal court made 
clear that the Maritime Board had 
never even given consideration to the 
public interest in ending Matson’s mo- 
nopoly. I submit that the public inter- 
est involved in this matter requires that 
the Maritime Board submit to this de- 
cision and bow to the decision of its own 
attorneys, namely, the Department of 
Justice. For the Maritime Board to op- 
pose the Justice Department in the Su- 
preme Court is not only against the pub- 
lic interest, but also seems to me to be 
just a little rediculous. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article, from the New 
York Herald Tribune of February 4, 
which supports this position. . I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed a 
short excerpt from the decision of the 
court of appeals in this case. 


There being no objection, the article 
and the excerpts from the decision were 
are to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Paciric LINES Wins APPEALS CourRT VICc- 
TORY—MARITIME Boarp To RECONSIDER 
RULING 


Pacific Far East Lines won a major victory 
yesterday over the Federal Maritime Board 
and Matson Navigation Co. in a ruling handed 
down by the U.S. Court of Appeals in Wash- 
ington. 

The court ordered the Maritime Board to 
reconsider its order denying Pacific Far East 
permission to maintain a nonsubsidized 
service between west coast ports and Hawaii 
in competition with Matson. The court 
further ruled that the Board had “prac- 
tically equated unfair competition with ef- 
fective competition” in its original decision. 

John R. Wagner, executive vice president 
of Pacific Far East, hailed the decision as 
clearing the way “for establishment of 2a 
broader base of transportation between the 
States of Washington, Oregon, California, and 
the new State of Hawaii.” 
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The court fight was marked by the un- 


dicial Federal Maritime Board in the court 
of appeals. The Justice Department sup- 
ported Pacific Far East’s contention that the 
Maritime Board had made an erroneous rul- 
ing. As a result, it is not expected that the 
court of appeals’ decision will be taken to 
the Supreme Court. 

Judge John A. Danaher said in the ruling 
that “preservation of Matson’s monopoly is 
not an object or policy of the [merchant 
marine] act.” 

“On the contrary, the public interest in 
ending this monopoly should be considered,” 
he continued. “The act does not exempt 
the California-Hawaii trade.from the anti- 
monopoly policy which Congress has often 


The Maritime Board made its ruling while 
Hawaii was still a Territory. Since Hawaii is 
now a State, the question whether ship 
services between it and the west coast 
comes under the Federal Maritime Board or 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
still not been resolved. 

Excerpt From U.S. Court or APPEALS, 
Decrpep Fesruary 4, 1960 

Intervenor Matson has operated in the Pa- 
cific coast-Hawaii trade for more than 70 
years and is said to carry 98 percent of the 
cargo in that trade. 

The Board practically equated unfair com- 
petition with effective competition. But 
what is bad for Matson is not necessarily bad 
for the country. However adequate Matson’s 
service may be, and in whatever sense 
Matson may “need” to retain its monopoly of 
the California-Hawaii trade, we cannot ac- 
cept the Board’s view that Matson is “fun- 
damentally entitled” to retain this monopoly 
as against a competitor that is subsidized— 
as Matson itself is, through its subsidiary 
Oceanic—in a different trade. Service and 
need would be important if the Board were 
a public utility commission passing upon 
an application to enter a regulated field, but 
have nothing to do with the question 
whether PFEL’s competition with Matson 
would be “unfair.” 





Report of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Showing Receipt 
by the States of Surplus Real and Per- 
sonal Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I include a re- 
port from ‘the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare which shows that 
the States received surplus real and per- 
sonal property valued at $88,842,822 for 
the period October through December 
1959. 

The Special Subcommittee on Donable 
Property, which was established by 
Chairman Dawson of the Government 
Operations Committee and consists of 
myself as chairman, Congressman JOHN 
S. MoONAGAN, and Congressman RosBErT R. 
Barry, keeps a close watch on the opera- 
tion of this program which has proven 
to be of great value to our institutions. 
As a matter of fact the Secretary of 
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Health, Education, and Welfare has in- 
dicated that the donable surplus prop- 
erty program constitutes the greatest 
assistance now being given to our edu- 
cational institutions. It is well known 
that many engineering and industrial 
schools throughout the Nation would 
have great difficulty operating without 
the machine tools and other pieces of 
equipment made available to them 
through the donable property program. 
The report follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Personal property received by State surplus 
property agencies for distribution to public 
health and educational institutions and 
civil defense organizations and real prop- 
erty disposed of to public health and edu- 
cational institutions, October 1 through 
December 31, 1959 (acquisition cost) 


{In accordance with sec. 203(0), Public Law 152, 8ist 
Cong. as amended] 














State Personal | Real prop- Total 
property erty 
Total_..... $85, 486, 916 | $3,355,906 | $88, 842, $22 
Alabama_.......} 2,237, 413 Fa nara ie 3 2, 237, 413 
BIE ainiewane 259, 170 66, 590 325, 760 
Arizong._....... 730, 687 7, 040 737, 
Arkansas........ 1, 001, 385 208, 835 1, 210, 220 
11, 995, 539 39,823 | 12, 035, 362 
2, 188, 625 162, 345 2, 350, 970 
2,006, 462 fo cen nn 066, 442 
287,000 hate cten sede 287, 900 
3, 562, 217 35, 955 3, 598, 172 
1,090,200 [282 Es , 949, 200 
Bee, O56 45555 ck 200, 685 
589, 462 19, 423 608, 885 
Wat WOO likesccdsnoks 2, 675, 933 
a, 307, G01. ck 1, 197, 437 
944, 413 1, 500 945, 913 
< 733, 270 8, 822 742, 092 
Kentucky--._..-- 1, 455, 417 24, 159 1, 479, 576 
Louisiana - _...-- 895, 584 |..4.-.-..-.. 895, 
| eid 658,389 40, 000 698, 
Maryland. __._.. 4, 706; 870 Toes een , 796, 870 
Massachusetts__- 2, 612, 814 |.2dedcc. 2, 613, 814 
Michigan_......- 2, 308; 800.1 ae cs , 168, 
Minnesota._.__.- i en ee 1, 731, 579 
Mississippi ; | tei oodcia 341, 957 
Missouri. _. 7 30, 104 1, 346, 931 
Montana_....... 0, B50 1. .doctin- ne 249, 850 
Nebraska_....... 653, 282 22, 357 675, 639 
Nevada_..._.... BOR, 200 1. ctcctene~- 132, 389 
New Hampshire 514, GUS |e 314, 993 
New Jersey __.... 1, 514, 497 5, 000 1, 519, 497 
New Mexico___.. 871, 450 80, 223 951, 673 
New York__-.... 6, 145, 395 41, 957 6, 187, 352 
North Carolina_- 062 OU la ee , 582, 364 
North Dakota__- 333,062 [outta 132, 941 
GO siti pce: 2, 681, 242 7, 5387 2, 688, 779 
Oklahoma_...... 1, 842, 510 575 1, 843, 085 
Ome. 1, 212, 371 11, 451 1, 223, 822 
Pennsylvania... pa ee ee 1, 698, 773 
Rhode Island____ 665, 423 |.......... <i 565, 4: 
South Carolina__ 1, 166, 838 | chcsecsu..s 1, 155, 588 
South Dakota... A 8 eee 564, 621 
‘Tennessee ......- 1,391,227 | 2,314,420 3, 705, 647 
Os nivtcoceaes 3, 369, 380 39, 812 3, 409, 192 
SNR 2h ees UT. 2, 451, 995 }........22.. 2, 451, 995 
Vermont.__..... 362, 750 4 cde ccorus-« 162, 750 
Virginia _._....... 2, 768, 049 9, 389 2, 777, 438 
Washington. __.. 2, 763, 123 170, 424 2, 933, 547 
West Virginia. _. O50, O06 {coe 949, 036 
Wisconsin. _..... 2, 708, OE) dice 2, 718, 524 
Wyoming. _..... 359, 355 8, 165 367, 520 
District of 
Columbia. .... 28, 707). wcsadennads 252, 797 
Puerto Rico __..- 988, 046 Tent cicneesce 383, 946 


Vi Olan lncconccahout lukdibaebiccalsesescehnwee 








Putting the Missouri To Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, South Dakota is fortunate in 
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having among the editors of its daily 
press a man who is outstanding in his 
knowledge of the Missouri River and its 
potentialities. He is Robert B. Hipple, 
editor and publisher of the Pierre Capi- 
tal Journal. 

Mr. Hipple recently looked into the 
future and wrote two editorials which 
I regard as significant in predicting the 
impact of Missouri development on South 
Dakota. One dealt with navigation; the 
other, with irrigation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torials be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Pierre (S. Dak.) Capital Journal, 
Jan. 28, 1960] 


THE BIGGEST BENEFIT 


Hydroelectric power is the smallest and 
least important benefit that the people of 
South Dakota can derive from the compre- 
hensive program for Missouri River develop- 
ment. 

Navigation is the largest, and the most im- 
portant, benefit that South Dakotans could 
enjoy. Irrigation falls between power and 
navigation. s 

This is a fact; but it is a fact that is not 
realized or appreciated by most of the people 
of this State, including some of the people 
who are well informed on the general sub- 
ject of the construction plans. 

This lack of comprehension arises from 
the fact that hydroelectric power is such a 
large and important benefit that it is almost 
impossible for people to realize that other 
benefits could be larger; and from the fur- 
ther fact that power is not an established 
fact, while neither the benefits of irrigation 
or of navigation are now in existence. 

The main benefit of hydroelectric power 
comes from the difference in cost to the con- 
sumer, between what he pays for power 
generated by falling water and power gen- 
erated by burning fuel. This is less than 2 
cents per kilowatt-hour; but even at that 
figure the South Dakota family using 500 
hours monthly will save $10 per month or 
$120 annually. 

The main benefit of navigation comes from 
the difference between the cost of hauling 
things overland and the cost of hauling them 
by water. The possible savings here are 
spectacular in the case of many commodi- 
ties in daily use by most South Dakota 
families. 

There is also the fact that there is a top 
limit to the amount of electricity that can 
be generated by the water flowing in the 
Missouri; but there is practically no such 
limit on the amount of tonnage that water 
can carry. 

A waterway is a better carrier than a 
heavy duty truck highway. We ought to be 
getting such a carrier built into South 
Dakota. 

[From the Pierre (S. Dak.) Capital Journal, 
Jan. 29, 1960] 
Get WHAT WE Pay For 

Some time between. now and the first of 
July the Huron area office of the Bureau of 
Reclamation will complete a detailed study 
of the proposed Oahe-James irirgation proj- 
ect. The study will have been reviewed by 
people from a regional office at Billings, 
Mont., and from the central office in Wash- 
ington. 

We do not know just what conclusions will 
be reached. When the study is completed 
and approved it will be made available to 
the people of South Dakota for their own ex- 
amination. It wiil then be up to the people 
to decide whether they want to make use of 
Missouri River water for irrigation purposes, 
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as proposed. If they do, it will be neces- 
sary for South Dakotans to take some ac- 
tion. Particularly they will have to make 
some promises to pay a share of the costs 
that will be involved. 

Obviously nobody is going to make any 
such promise until it is known how much is 
involved. This is the information that can 
be expected from the report now in prepara- 
tion. Our guess is that when the informa- 
tion is available South Dakotans generally 
will be surprised to learn how much of the 
project they will be paying for in any event, 
through the monthly bills they now pay for 
electricity. They will also be surprised to 
learn that in the event they do not decide to 
build the irrigation project their bills for 
electricity are apt to rise instead of decreas- 
ing. 

This somewhat paradoxical situation arises 
from the fact that money advanced to build 
irrigation projects is interest-free, as far as 
repayment is concerned, while money ad- 
vanced for construction of electrical installa- 
tions carries a charge for interest. 

The subject can, and undoubtedly will, be 
discussed at great length. However it all 
adds up to the ultimate conclusion that 
South Dakotans are going to pay for an ir- 
rigation project, whether it is built in South 
Dakota or not. Once this fact is thoroughly 
understood by South Dakotans generally we 
feel fairly sure they are going to insist upon 
having what they pay for. 





The Man Behind the Bylines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
month death came to one of the truly 
great newspaper editors of our time. C. G. 
“Pete” Wellington, executive director of 
the Kansas City Star, contributed ma- 
terially to the high standard of journal- 
ism so clearly in evidence when one reads 
any edition, morning or evening, of that 
great midwestern newspaper. 

Although his place will not be easily 
filled, because of his thoughtfulness for 
others, his devotion to duty and to those 
with whom he worked, and his constant 
effort to make even better newspaper- 
men of his associates, capable men are 
prepared to step into his place and un- 
dertake to assume his responsibilities. 

Facts, and only true and complete 
facts, were, to Mr. Wellington, the basis 
for any story. Integrity of the press was 
his first any most important objective 
and he never swerved from that ideal. 

-A son, Robert B. Wellington, is editor 
of the Ottawa Herald, Ottawa, Kans., 
and, with the outstanding career of his 
father as an example, he is pursuing a 
similar and fearless course. His son, his 
friends, and his associates on the Kansas 
City Star will continue to strive for per- 
fection and will do a better job because 
of the exemplary life of Pete Wellington. 

Because Mr. Wellington had many 
friends and admirers in all corners of 
the earth, Mr. Speaker, L ask that an 
editorial which appeared in the Kansas 
City Times—the Morning Star—and 
which expresses the thoughts and ad- 


last 
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miration of his coworkers be included 
in my remarks: 
C. G. WELLINGTON 


To more than a generation of newspaper- 
men C. G. Wellington has been known as 
one of the great technicians of his profession. 
Quiet of manner, unerringly considerate of 
people who worked under him, he kept up a 
constant pressure for top performance. 

His professional life was a continuous drive 
for perfection. Of course he knew that in 
the massive, fast-moving production of a 
metropolitan newspaper there could never 
be absolute perfection. Few persons outside 
a@ newspaper office could have any conception 
of the task. As executive editor, Pete Well- 
ington headed a day-and-night operation in 
which 12 separate editions roll off the presses 
every day. It requires assembling and eval- 
uating news ranging from the danger spots 
of the world to a human interest episode on 
Charlotte Street. Many stories must. be 
rushed to the copy desk a few lines at a time 
as they are written. Through the many de- 
partments and features the operation covers 
the full range of human activity. 

Pete Wellington presided over this opera- 
tion with an apparent calm and a constant 
vigil. In this he worked through many peo- 
ple in Kansas City and in the bureaus at the 
State capitals and Washington. Far more 
than most staff members realized, he fol- 
lowed their individual work. He maintained 
a close association with many of the re- 
porters for the press services and other 
agencies who covered the world. 

To some newcomers, perhaps, his quiet 
and reserved manner was interpreted as 
aloofness, which was far from his real na- 
ture. Persons who Knew him realized that 
Pete Wellington was deeply concerned for 
the welfare of all the people in the Star 
operation. He wanted to hear about individ- 
ual problems. He recognized that in a large 
organization talent varies widely and he 
went to strenuous lengths to find the work 
that would bring out the best in each person. 

In the production of the Star, Mr. Welling- 
ton was the man in the background. Of 
course he was known intimately to a very 
large number of personal friends, But the 
city as a whole seldom heard his name. He 
was an editor, not a writer. He was the man 
behind the bylines of many fine reporters 
and thousands of stories. He seldom made 
speeches and was seldom found in the spot- 
light. The nerve center of his world rang- 
ing news interest was at his own desk. 

The Wellington reputation as a perfection- 
ist was made as assistant city editor and city 
editor, jobs that put him in the closést di- 
rect contact with reporters and copy readers. 
He was known for the high standards of 
Star style that have become familiar to many 
newspapers. But his conception of fine writ- 
ing went much deeper than anything that 
could be specified in a style book. 

Ernest Hemingway credits him with bring- 
ing a concept of flexible narrative writing 
to a profession that was then tied to a cut- 
and-dried dogma of leads and secondary 
leads. From afar he could sense the drama 
of a big story. But in his book the funda- 
mental was absolute integrity of facts. A 
sloppy piece of reporting called for an item- 
by-item grilling that many a seasoned news- 
paperman can remember even to this day. 

Wellington was a newspaperman’s news- 
paperman. Through his leadership in na- 
tional professional associations he had 
friends in the key posts of hundreds of pa- 
pers. For him a convention of editors was 
like old home week. And from the delight- 
ful visits with friends he brought home a 
wide range of ideas. 

Friendships were extremely important to 
the exacting Pete Wellington, friendships 
and his closely knit family. Those of us at 
the Star, especially, realize that. we have 
lost an extremely warmhearted and devoted 
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friend. We are confident that the profes- 
sional standards of excellence set by him 
have left am imprint on the Star that will 
last for many years. 





The Lincoln Family in Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
f ° 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr, BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ex- 
cellent article writen by John T. Harris, 
Jr., of Harrisonburg in March 1887, with 
respect to the history of the Lincoln 
family in Virginia. 

I feel this is of interest, particularly 
at this time when we have only recently 
observed the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue LINCOLN FAMILY IN VIRGINIA 


Adversity has its compensations. The Su- 
preme Court decision of 1954 did more than 
disrupt interracial evolution in the South, 

It awakened thoughtful Americans every- 
where to a gradual realization that the 
Constitution will always be imperiled by well 
organized, clamorous balance-of-power mi- 
norities able to convince the political ap- 
pointees on the high bench, that “the end 
justifies the means” even when those means 
violate clearly prescribed restrictions of the 
Nation’s basic law. : 

Another beneficial effect of the Warren- 
Myrdal decision was that it revived interest 
in our history, and—after almost a century 
of bitter prejudice—reminded Southerners 
that Mr. Lincoln was not a malevolent fa- 
natic, determined to free and enfranchise 
the largely illiterate Negro—but was con- 
cerned basically with the preservation of the 
Union. 

Thanks to the preservation of the Union, 
the essentially conservative South remained 
as a check against the Marxist d 
of the North’s big city “liberals” and thereby 
has fortified national resistance against the 
invasion of Soviet ideology. 

The North long ago recognized the heroic 
stature of Robert E. Lee. 

The South, I believe, will in time arrive at 
a less distorted image of the Civil War Pres- 
ident born 151 years ago today. 

Quite by chance I came upon a letter (in 
the same old Cen magazine of March 
1887) by John T. Harris, Jr., of Harrisonburg, 
delineating the prerevolutionary Virginia 
background of the Lincoln family. ; 

The following excerpts from that letter 
may prove interesting to the historically 
minded: x 

“The early ancestors of Lincoln lived in 
Berks County, Pa.. and moved thence to 
Virginia. 

“The records belonging to the Lincoln 
family during their residence in Rockingham 
County, Va., were destroyed by the Federal 
Army during the Civil War, but fortunately 
there are yet in existence certain official and 
indisputably authenticated documents, only 
discovered upon @ recent search, which the 
torch of war did not touch. 

“In the year 1768 that portion of the 
Shenandoah Valley, Va. now contained 
within the county of Rockingham consti- 
tuted a part of the county of Augusta, from 
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in county of Augusta, 
in the county of Rockingham. 

600 acres was a portion of 
extensive body of land patented to 
and others as early as 1739, and was 
doubtless regarded then, as it unquestion- 
ably is now, as among the finest tracts of 
land in the fertile Shenandoah Valley. 
of land in Vir- 


father of the President—located in what now 
constitutes Rockingham County, Va., as 
early as 1768. s 
“Messrs. Nicolay and Hay intimate in the 
Lincoln history, and Mr. Nicolay states in his 
article on Lincoln in the ‘Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,’ that Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Thom- 
as, and John, sons of John Lincoln, were born 


erable time prior to the year 1768, it may 
be fairly assumed that his sons just named 
were all born in Pennsylvania and accom- 
panied their father to Virginia upon his set- 
tlement in that State. This idea receives 
corroboration from certain conveyances to 
his sons made by John Lincoln. 

“On the 11th of August 1773 only 5 years 
after the date of the conveyance from the 
McKays to John Lincoin, he with his wife, 
‘Rebekah R.,’ transferred to their son Isaac 
215 acres of the original 600-acre tract, and 
on the 17th day of August 1773 they also 
conveyed to their son Abraham—the grand- 
father of the President—210 acres of this 
same tract. 

“At what time did Abraham Lincoln, the 
grandfather of the President, remove from 
Virginia to Kentucky? Messrs. Nicolay and 
Hay fix the date as 1780. The date of the 
land warrants to Abraham Lincoln, the 4th 
of March 1780, and the subsequent entries 
of the land in Kentucky thereunder certainly 
confirm the time of his leaving Virginia as 
being as early as 1780, but the statement by 
Messrs. Nicolay and Hay ‘that he took his 
wife and five children with him’ at this time 
is not borne out by record evidence in Rock- 
ingham County. 

“There is still in existence the original 
deed from Abraham Lincoln arid Bersheba, 
his wife, to one Michael Shanks, dated the 
18th of February 1780, whereby, ‘in consid- 
eration of the sum of 5,000 pounds current 
money of Virginia in hand paid,’ they granted 
and conveyed to Shanks a tract of 250 acres, 
consisting of the 200 acres received from 
John Lincoln, his father, and another tract 
of t 40 acres obtained from one Munsey. 

“There can scarcely be any reasonable 
doubt that this was the sale of Abraham 
Lincoln’s real estate preparatory to his emi- 
gration to Kentucky. The deed was recorded 
on June 17, 1780, but without the privy ex- 
amination of Bersheba, his wife, attached to 
the transfer. Consequently, in order to rem- 
edy this defect in the conveyance, there was 
issued on September 8, 1781, by the county 
court of Rockingham, a commission of privy 
examination of his wife Bersheba, she being 
unable to travel to our said county court of 
Rockingham to be privily examined apart 
from her husband whether she is willing to 
relinquish her right of dower in the land in 
the said deed mentioned, as the law in that 
case directs. This commission was executed 
by the commissioners named therein on 
September 24, 1781, returned to the county 
court, and recorded the same day; and the 
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acknowledgment of Bersheba Lincoln, grand- 
mother of Abraham Lincoln, that she had 
signed the said deed of her own free will, 
without any threats, force, or compulsion of 
her said husband, was complete, and with it, 
doubtless, passed all remaining material 
interest of the President's grandparents in 
Virginia. 

“Lincoln himself states that his grand- 
father settled in Kentucky about 1782, and 
this privy examination certainly shows that 
his grandmother was still in Virginia as late 
as September 24, 1781. 

“If Abraham Lincoln, the pioneer, re- 
moved to Kentucky prior to this date—Sep- 
tember 1781—his wife did not accompany 
him, and it may be reasonably supposed, con- 
sidering the difficulties and dangers attend- 
ing travel at that time, that his wife and 
children did not migrate until the spring 
following.” 

JOHN T. Harris, Jr. 

HARRISONBURG, VA., March 1887, 





Loyalty Oath Has Proponents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, several 
educators have proposed that the loyalty 
oath provisions of the National Defense 
Education Act should be modified, strik- 
ing the clause which disclaims member- 
ship in any organization which seeks to 
overthrow the U.S. Government by un- 
constitutional means. 

Today, thousands of youths who are 
required to sign the oath are joining 
an organization which supports the pro- 
vision as it is now written and adminis- 
tered. There follows an article from the 
Tablet which presents a part of the 
story. This movement stems from the 
students, themselves, rather than “from 
the top, down”: 

A national student organization founded 
for the object of preserving the student 
loyalty oath and nonsubversive affidavit in 
the National Defense Education Act was an- 
nounced here this week. 

The organization’s name is the National 
Student Committee for the Loyalty Oath. 
Twenty-five colleges and universities across 
the Nation are represented on its governing 
board and more are to be announced in the 
near future. 

Chairman of the organization is Douglas 
Caddy, a senior at Georgetown University in 
Washington, D.C. Caddy is presently State 
chairman of the Young Republican College 
Federation for the District of Columbia. 
Executive secretary-treasurer of the student 
committee is David Franke, a junior at 
George Washington University in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Franke is also at the present time 
the editor of the Individualist, official student 
publication of. the Intercollegiate Society of 
Individualists. 


COLLEGES REPRESENTED 


The committee is bipartisan in political 
character. Its activities will be confined 
solely to fighting for the preservation of the 
loyalty oath and affidavit presently embodied 
in the NDEA and will not enter into the other 
areas of controversy currently attached to the 
NDEA. 

Colleges represented by students on the 
governing board of the organization include 
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Harvard University, Boston College, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, City College of New York, 
Manhattan College, College of New Rochelle, 
University of Indiana, Butler University, 
University of Wisconsin, Antioch, Marquette 
University, St. John’s University (Minne- 
sota), University of Michigan, Wittenberg 
College (Ohio), Iowa Central College, Kan- 
sas State University, William and Mary Uni- 
versity, University of Houston, University of 
Arizona, University of New Mexico, George- 
town University, George Washington Uni- 
versity, American University, Dunbarton Col- 
lege, and Trinity College. 


ENDORSED BY SENATOR 


The committee has been given the endorse- 
ment and blessing of Senator Sty.es Brincgs, 
of New Hampshire, chairman of Senate Re- 
publican Policy Committee. Senator BrincEs, 
in a recent letter to the committee, wrote in 
part: 

“The formation of your nationwide com- 
mittee has come to my attention, and I offer 
my congratulations for the example of pa- 
triotism being expressed by our young Amer- 
ican college and university students. It 
should serve to inspire our future leaders in 
every field of endeavor to renew their knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals upon which our 
Nation was founded. 

“Throughout our history thousands of our 
young people have daily saluted the Ameri- 
can flag and repeated the pledge of allegi- 
ance without any thought of hesitation. It 
has always been my belief that it was an 
honor to take any pledge of allegiance or 
subscribe to any oath of loyalty on behalf of 
our Nation. Why this should become un- 
popular in some circles is almost beyond my 
belief and comprehension, 

“I wish the committee well and hope it 
receives support throughout the country. 
It is most certainly a worthwhile endeavcr. 

“STYLES BRIDGES, 
“Chairman, Senate Republican Policy 
Committee.” 


DEPLORES OPPOSITION 


In announcing its formation, the student 
committee termed “deplorable” the actions 
of the 19 colleges and universities who have 
refused to participate or have withdrawn 
from participation in the NDEA because of 
the loyalty-oath requirement, The com- 
mittee raised the questions (1) whether it is 
proper for the officials of these colleges and 
universities that have refused participation 
to act as a superlegislature and deny quali- 
fied students the opportunity to seek the 
benefits under a public law designed to aid 
them individually, and (2) whether such 
officials are not by administrative flat depriv- 
ing the students of the very freedom they 
seek to preserve. The committee called at- 
tention to the fact that while only 19 insti- 
tutions have refused participation in the 
NDEA, over 1,370 other institutions are 
participating without protest of the benefits 
of NDEA. 





Hazards of Alaska Motoring 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, driv- 
ing a car in congested city traffic, or even 
out on the main highways of the heavily 
settled sections of this country, presents 
constant risks, and is not in any case 
recommended as a sovereign remedy to 
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keep the nervous system free of jingles 
and jangles. : 

The Sterling Highway, in Alaska, ex- 
tending from Homer to Anchorage, is 
less heavily traveled.. Indeed, a bumper- 
to-bumper situation never does occur. 

However, driving there has its perils 
too. If a fellow motorist does not “get’’ 
you, a moose—who feels he has as much 
right to the highway as you do—may dis- 
pute the right-of-way with you. 

Twice recently this occurred on the 
Taylor Highway, according to a news 
article in the Inlet Courier, published in 
Homer by Marie and Jim McDowell. 

How would you like to be confronted 
by a moose’s foot coming right through 
the windshield at you? Yet that is just 
what happened recently on the Sterling 
Highway to Frank Wise. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
the article, published .in the Inlet 
Courier, which tells of this unique 
motoring hazard to be found in Alaska. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Inlet Courier, Homer, Alaska] 
Two Cars DAMAGED BY MOOSE 

Tuesday night as Frank Wise was return- 
ing from Kenai with members of the Homer 
High School basketball team he ran into a 
moose in the vicinity of Kasilo Hill. The 
moose’s foot came through the windshield 
and Frank suffered a badly lacerated thumb. 
No one else was hurt in the car and the 
boys came home in it but the moose had a 
broken leg and had to be disposed of by the 
game department. 

On Tuesday morning Leonard Catledge 
also collided with a moose and his car was 
badly battered but no other details are 
available. 





The Co-op Tax Dodge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of co-ops and taxes is one which 
has been highly controversial in recent 
years. Many of us in Congress are 
friendly toward the principle of co-ops 
and we have seen definite benefits to our 
constituents from the cooperatives. 
However, there are those who believe 
that the cooperative plan has in some 
instances grown all out of proportion, 
and they object to the fact that the 
cooperatives are given a tax-free status 
which places privately owned business 
and industry at a disadvantage. Time 
magazine for February 15 gave a very 
interesting report on this situation. This 
indicates there is a definite need for a 
better understanding by both sides. I 
submit it for publication in the Rrecorp: 
THE Co-op Tax Dopce—Coneress SHOULD 

CLOSE THE LOOPHOLE 

Next to the oil-depletion allowance, the 
hoariest unsettled tax argument in Wash- 
ington involves the virtual immunity of 
giant cooperatives from income taxes. More 
than 10,000 co-ops gross more than $13 bil- 
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lion a year, yet pay less than 6 percent of 
their profits in Federal and State income 
taxes, compared with the 52-percent Federal 
corporate tax alone. This year, in his 
budget message, President Eisenhower asked 
for new taxes for co-ops, and last week the 
House Ways and Means Committee started 
hearings. on the question: How much should 
co-ops be taxed? 

Originally, the co-ops were small neigh- 
borhood associations set up to improve 
farmers’ competitive position by pooling 
their marketing and purchasing power. 
When Congress in 1909 imposed the first 
peacetime corporate income tax of 1 percent, 
co-ops were held to be exempt as “agricul- 
tural or horticultural organizations.” There 
were no objections, since at that time their 
tax advantage over other businesses was so 
small. Subsequently, Congress spelled it 
out: a co-op was totally exempt if it did half 
or more of its business with members and 
met certain other tests, such as limiting 
dividends on capital stock to 8 percent. If 
it did not meet these requirements, it was 
still exempt on its regular income if it was 
paid out to members in cash or in shares 
simply allocated to them on the books. 
Such allocations do not bind the co-ops, 
which can redeem them in cash when and if 
they want to, even lose the money without 
@ comeback from members. Only when a 
member finally gets cash is the co-op income 
taxable—at the personal income tax rate. 

Virtually excused from taxation, the co- 
ops expanded enormously. The Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association of St. 
Paul, founded in 1938 with only $30,000 in 
capital, today has a net worth of more than 
$40 million, largely finances the powerful 
Farmers Union, which runs the propaganda 
machine behind the scandalous farm-sub- 
sidy program. FUGTA pays no Federal in- 
come tax. It holds 80 percent of its mem- 
bers’ share of the profits until they quit 
farming or die. FUGTA has not only ex- 
panded its own elevators and feed mills, but 
bought out privately owned, tax-paying 
businesses unable to compete. Since 1950, 
FUGTA's annual reports show $29 million in 
profits and only $9 million distributed as 
cash to members, the rest plowed back into 
the business. 

Many co-ops have spread far afield of agri- 
culture, own oil wells, tankers, insurance 
companies, banks, papermills, lumber yards, 
phone companies, hospitals, and even mor- 
tuaries. The Consumers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, a farm organization headquartered 
at Kansas City, owns three oil refineries, 1,000 
or 80. oil wells, 935 miles of pipelines, three 
fertilizer plants, two feed mills, a steel- 
fabricating plant, a paint and grease factory, 
and a packinghouse, counts assets of $118 
million. Grossing $154 million last year, 


Consumers had a net of $10.3 million. It: 


paid only $1,237,000 in taxes, less than one- 
fourth the Federal tax alone that a non- 
co-op would have paid on the profits. 

In 1951, over bitter co-op protests, Congress 
tried to close the co-op loophole by providing 
that co-op members pay personal income 
taxes on allocated profits even though they 
got no cash. But the courts ruled against 
this, holding that such allocations are un- 
taxable because, being nontransferable, non- 
interest bearing, and payable only at the 
discretion of the co-op, they have no market 
value, To head off real tax reform, co-ops 
now are willing for Congress to pass a new 
law, forcing co-op members to pay personal 
income tax on allocations but keeping the 
organizations themselves exempt. To over- 
come the court objections to taxing script, 
the Treasury recommends that all exempt 
allocations be made in cash or in certificates 
that would pay a minimum of 4 percent in- 
terest, have a maximum maturity of 3 years. 
This would, in effect, make the scrip short- 
term notes, give it a value for personal in- 
come tax purposes. But many tax experts 
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believe that this is not enough, since it would 
leave the co-op itself exempt from 


profits are distributed, just as the profits of 
corporations are taxed. 

No other country grants cooperatives such 
tax advantages: France allows no corporate 
tax exemption for profits paid to members; 
Belgium disallows allocations; Canada and 
Denmark levy regular corporate taxes on a 
minimum of 3 percent to 6 percent of capital 
invested. Even on the mild Denmark s 
U.S. co-ops would pay some $90 million to 
the support of the U.S. Government. To 
many tax experts it is high time they paid. 
Says former. Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Roswell Magill: “The exemption may have 
been necessary in the infancy of cooperatives. 
Now that cooperatives have come of age, it is 
quite unnecessary to their continued growth 
and health.” 





Observance of National Brotherhood 
Week ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 27th 
observance of National Brotherhood 
Week—Fehbruary 21 to 28—is underway 
in about 10,000 communities throughout 
the country. 

Sponsored by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, Brotherhood 
Week has as its laudable objectives: 

Promoting civic cooperation among 
different religious groups. 

Combating forces of bigotry and hate. 

Training youth in responsibility of 
democracy. 

Helping to promote good will and un- 
derstanding of spiritual values among 
the youth of America. : 

Bringing the science of human rela- 
tions to business, labor, civic and edu- 
cational leaders. 


And in other ways to attempt to make — 


more people aware of a personal re- 
sponsibility for making the ideals of 
brotherhood a reality. 

._ With President .Eisenhower as ts 
honorary chairman, the splendid pro- 
grams for Brotherhood Week also seek 
to promote: 

First. Rededication of the basic ideals 
of respect for individuals and people. 

Second. Practical steps which people 
can take to better understand and real- 
ize these ideals. . 

Third. Enlistment of contributing 
members in year around activities to 
build brotherhood everywhere. — 

In an era in which development in the 
physical sciences, including jet, atomic, 
missile power, ts of such magnitude, 
the spiritual, human factors all too often 
become lost. The fact that these-are in- 
tangible, rather than tangible, of course 
makes it more difficult to achieve accom- 
plishments in this field. Nevertheless, 
experience has taught us that these can 
be a greater force than that which ema- 
nates out of physical or natural forces, 
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In fact, survival of humanity may well 
depend on whether or not the world can 
effectively put into action the ideals of 
brotherhood: Of common interest; of 
the need for recognition.of dignity for 
humanity, and respect for rights and 
privileges of others; of a realization that 
greater cooperation—rather than 
antagonism, conflict, war—humanity can 
lift itself to higher planes of not just an 
existence, than ever before in history. 

When these principles of brotherhood 
become a reality—and not just a subject 
fcr armchair fireside chats without real- 
istic efforts to put these into effect—this 
tremendous, potential force will con- 
tribute greatly to a better life for man- 
kind on the globe. 

Recently the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews published a bro- 
chure containing some basic practical 
steps by which individuals can make an 
effective contribution to making brother- 
hood a reality, not just for a week, but 
all the year round. I ask unanimous 
consent to have excerpts from the bro- 
chure printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wart Can You Do ror BrorHERHOOD? 

Remember, brotherhood means giving to 
others the rights and respect you want for 
yourself. Brotherhood—man’s concern for 
his fellow man—has become the Key to hu- 
man survival. If mankind is to escape de- 
struction, all of us must cultivate the ability 
to put ourselves in the other fellow’s shoes, 
to understand his hopes and aspirations, and 
to recognize how close these are to our own. 
We must teach ourselves to become more 
sensitive to the pain of others and more 
determined than ever to relieve the suffering 
of our neighbors. This means we learn to 
practice brotherhood. 

IN YOUR OWN ATTITUDES 

1. Deal with people as individuals. Don’t 
generalize about groups of people. Never be 
guilty of stereotyping an individual—or a 
group of people. Take every person at his 
own value. 

2. Have friends in all religious, racial, and 
national groups. Cultivate this acquaint- 
ance—look for the good in them. 

3. Don’t blame others for your own faults 
and troubles; don’t make others scapegoats 
for the problems of society. 

WHEN YOU HEAR A BIGOT 

1. Challenge prejudiced statements quietly 
with moral principles and facts. 

2. Insist that each person be judged as an 
individual; do not allow generalization to 
go unchallenged. 

3. Ask proof of prejudiced charges. 

4. Point out that religious principles and 
democratic ideals call for fair play for every 
person. 

IN YOUR HOME 

1. Give your children good example by 
talking about and acting with people as in- 
dividuals. Children pay more attention to 
action than words. 

2. Give your children love and affection so 
they will be secure and not aggressive against 
others. 

3. Give your children experience with chil- 
dren of other groups through books, stories, 
movies, visits, etc. 

4. Give children the care for proper mental 
health, which is as important for their hap- 


spread disease—measles, scarlet fever, polio, 
etc. Scarcely ever do they realize that preju- 
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dice is a disease and seek to immunize their 
children against it. 
IN YOUR SCHOOL 

1. Use new and tested materials on inter- 
group education so that, in addition to the 
three R’s, the children will have the benefit 
of knowing about the fourth R-—better 
human relations. 

2. Encourage teachers to attend workshops 
or institutes on intergroup relations. 

3. See that all children have the best pos- 
sible education and that none receive less 
because of race, religion, or national back- 
ground, ' 

IN YOUR CHURCH OR SYNAGOGUE 

1. Have more brotherhood sermons: “Love 
Thy Neighbor as Thyself.” Preach and teach 
that prejudice is sin. 

2. Eliminate prejudice and promote bet- 
ter intergroup education in religious mate- 
rials. 

3. Get men’s, women’s, and youth organ- 
izations to meet with similar groups of other 
religions—not for worship, but for social 
periods and discussions on topics of civic 
concern. 

IN YOUR FRATERNAL AND CIVIC CLUBS 


1. See that persons are not barred from 
membership because of race, religion, or na- 
tionality when they are otherwise qualified 
for membership. 





Tight Money Costs Sheboygan, Wis., Tax- 
payers Over $1 Million on Single Bond 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. PROAMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently I spoke on the Senate floor about 
the heavy budren of the tight money, 
high-interest rate policy of the Federal 
Reserve on education in America. I 
have received a number of letters sup- 
porting and corroborating my charges 
against tight money. One of the most 
interesting came from the fine super- 
intendent of schools in Sheboygan, Wis., 
Mr. Leslie Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson writes me that the city 
of Sheboygan recently floated a $4 mil- 
lion bond issue, 95 percent of which is 
for school construction and renovation 
purposes. Mr. President, I have per- 
sonally calculated that the cost of this 
money to Sheboygan is going to be $1 
million more than it would have been if 
1952 interest rates still prevailed, and 
probably considerably more than that. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter from Mr. Johnson be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Peprvary 19, 1960. 
The Honorable WILLIAM PROXMIRE 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Brit: Thank you for sending me your 
statement concerning tight money policy in 
regard to schools. We have just floated a 
$4 million bond issue in the city of Sheboy- 
gan of which $3,800,000 will be used for 
school building construction and renovation. 
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We were able to get this at an interest rate 
of 3.5 which is not too bad; but in the light 
of what we were paying back.in 1952, it is 
costing our local taxpayers a considerable 
amount of money. I concur with you that 
this is a great hardship on school financing 
and school construction, as in this com- 
munity we are charged in our budget with 
the retirement of the debt and with the pay- 
ment of interest. This means that our 
school costs go up terrifically which may, in 
the future, endanger our operation because 
of the high property tax that will be re- 
quired to provide for all types of services in- 
cluding debt service. 
Very truly yours, 
LEsLIE W. JOHNSON, 
Superintendent, 





Increased Domestic Sugar-Beet Acreage 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
proposed a bill to amend the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended, so as to insure that 
the American farmer will have priority 
on all growth or increased consumption 
of sugar beets and sugar cane, and to 
allow new sugar-beet growers on Federal 
reclamation projects to share fairly in 
increases in quotas. 

Under my proposal, the Sugar Act 
would be extended for 4 years, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1964; the President would be dele- 
gated authority to reduce the quota of a 
foreign nation when he finds it to be in 
our national interest; the U.S. sugar-beet 
farmers’ basic quota would be increased 
by 150,000 tons and mainland cane quo- 
tas would be increased by 50,000 tons; 
100 percent of the growth quota or 
increase due to U.S. population expan- 
sion would be allocated to domestic grow- 
ers; new sugar-beet growers on lands 
served by Federal reclamation projects 
would receive at least 60 percent of any 
increase in beet quotas due to popula- 
tion expansion; and the methods of han- 
dling quota deficits is restated and clari- 
fied. My proposal limits the quantity of 
white sugar that can be marketed by 
foreign suppliers, and prohibits the im- 
portation of sugar ‘“‘ex-quota” in the form 
of syrups. 

As you know, under the present law 
which expires December 31, 1960, do- 
mestic areas receive 55 percent and for- 
eign nations receive 45 percent of the 
growth quota. No provision is now 
made for earmarking portions of the 
growth quota to new growers. At pres- 
ent, the President does not have au- 
thority to alter quotas. ; 

I feel very strongly that consideration 
should be given the American farmer 
and that he should have priority on all 
growth or annual increased consump- 
tion. The American farmer has long 
expressed a desire for this priority since 
he started needing more than the basic 
1,800,000 tons on or before 1955. I feel 
that the farmers would have been en- 
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titled to these increases even if the 
present strained relations with Cuba 
had not come about. 

Let me point out the effects of the 
Sugar Act on various producing areas, 
since 1955, when the ASC, a division of 
the Department of Agriculture, took 
over the job of breaking down the na- 
tional sugar beet quota and alloting it 
out to individual farmers. Prior to this 
time this had been a function of the 
individua] beet companies. At that time 
each grower’s acreage for the years 1952, 
1953, and 1954, was used to establish 
his history for allotments. This re- 
sulted in a serious inequity to some new 
reclamation projects who happened to 
be historically a few years late in re- 
ceiving water to get their base built in 
these years. The Columbia Basin of the 
State of Washington, one of the best 
beet-producing areas in the United 
States, is one of these. 

The older projects had good bases 
established for these years and conse- 
quently have been able to gain fairly 
good increases under the amendment 
to the Act, which has allowed domestic 
beet growers to participate at the rate 
of 22.3 percent of the increased national 
consumption since 1956. 

On the other hand, the area of one 
sugar company of the Columbia Basin, 
whose average yield of 29 tons per acre 
was top in the United States in 1958, has 
not gained one acre of beets above its 
1955 acreage. Having a very small base 
history because water had not been 
available soon ‘enough, its participation 
in the increased national consumption 
has been negligible. At the same time 
growers could not move in from other 
States with acreage and growers could 
not move from the old area of this 
State, because this is all an area of an- 
other company. These inequities would 
be corrected under the provisions of the 
legislation I introduced today. TI feel 
that this legislation is vital to the future 
economy of the several new reclama- 
tion areas of the United States, and Iam 
hopeful that hearings on this proposal, 
and all other proposals dealing with 
sugar legislation, will be scheduled for 
early consideration. 





The New Germany and the Jews 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, men of 
good will throughout the world have 
been shocked and disturbed by the re- 
cent outbreak of anti-Jewish expression 
in Germany and elsewhere. On January 
23, 1960, two excellent editorials on this 
subject appeared in the Catholic maga- 
zine, the Ave Maria, published at Notre 
Dame, Ind. 

In the first, Dr. Eric Waldman, di- 
rector of the Institute of German Af- 
fairs at Marquette University in Mil- 
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waukee, points out that the hate cam- 
paign ‘is in direct opposition to the ef- 
forts of the German Government and 
the vast majority of the Gerraan people 
to bring about friendship and harmony 
between the West Germans and the 


. Jews. 


In the second, the editors of Ave 
Marie discuss Catholic and anti-Semi- 
tism, and point out that hatred is a tool 
of Satan wherever and however it is 
used. 

The editorials follow: 

THe New GERMANY AND THE JEWS 
(By Eric Waldman) 


Germans demand that the Jews get out. 
These were the words smeared on the wall 
of the new synagogue in Cologne on Christ- 
mas Eve. From Cologne the hate campaign 
spread to other parts of Germany, to Aus- 
tria, England, and even to the United States. 

As expected, some observers see in these 
incidents signs of rising anti-Semitism and 
of a growing neonazism. Others believe 
that these acts of hate are the work of a few 
incorrigible anti-Semites, Nazis, and crack- 

ts. 

Whatever the truth, these acts of hate 
stand in complete opposition to the con- 
scious German effort to bring about friend- 
ship and harmony between the West Ger- 
mans and their Jewish fellow citizens. The 
same synagogue in Cologne which became 
the first target of the recent sneak sign 
campaign, was consecrated about 3 months 
earlier in the presence of Chancellor Ade- 
nauer. He pleaded then with the members 
of the Jewish community to include in their 
prayers for their own dead the many Chris- 


tians who had also been murdered by the _ 


Nazis. 

The Federal Minister of All-German Af- 
fairs, Dr. Ernst Lemmer, declared on Sep- 
tember 27, 1959, at the occasion of the con- 
secretation of the rebuilt Jewish community 
center in Berlin: 

“We need the presence of the Jews and 
cooperation with them, in’ order really to 
come to grips and grow beyond our recent 
history. * * * In this hour in which our 
memories pay tribute to the never-to-be-for- 
gotten victims of an inhuman chapter in 
German history * * * I may perhaps be 
permitted to confirm that the German Gov- 
ernment is filled with determination to do 
everything and to leave nothing undone in 
order to prevent our country from ever re- 
lapsing into barbarism.” 

These statements, reflecting the position of 
Germany’s Christian Democratic Government 
and of the overwhelming majority of her 
population, stand quite in contrast to Hit- 
ler’s fanatical policies. They stand also in 
contrast to the recent incidents of hate and 
prejudice. 

In 1947, 2 years after the end of the war, 
125,000 Jews of different nationalities were 
still in Germany, most of them waiting im- 
patiently for an opportunity to emigrate; 
90,000 succeeded in leaving, the majority of 
them going to Israel. The remaining Jews 
organized themselves in 85 congregations— 
the largest group, about 5,000, in West Berlin. 
By the end of 1959, the number of Jews in 
the Federal Republic had increased to about 
30,000, as result of a tendency among some 
German Jews to return to their former 
homeland. 

Chancellor Adenauer’s Christian Demo- 
cratic Government does much more than 
make speeches and admit Nazi crimes. A 
program of restitution genuinely attempts 
to make up at least for the material damages 
inflicted upon the Jews. But beyond that, 
all Jewish returnees to Germany are helped 
substantially by the Federal Government. 
Each returnee receives 6,000 deutsche marks 
($1,500) in addition to any other compensa- 
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tion he might be entitled to as a result of 
losses suffered to real estate or other property 
during the Nazi rule. 

The restitution payments of the Federal 
Government to individual Jewish returnees 
is but a very small fraction of the money 
paid to Jewish survivors living throughout 
the world and to the State of Israel. The 
cost of this program, ted to be com- 
pleted in 1963, is estimated at $6 billion. 

According to Dr. Nahum Goldmann, the 
newly elected president of the World Jewish 
Congress, “Israel has received more morey 
from Germany than from all the Jews in the 
world put together. Hundreds of thousands 
have been given the opportunity to found a 
new life and a better existence.” He also 
declared that “people should * * * bring to 
an end this nonsense about the German 
people as the heirs of Hitler’s Germany.” 

And while neither the German people nor 
the Christian Democratic Government are 
Hitler’s heirs, they are proving by their 
attitude and deeds that they really wish to 
live together with their Jewish fellow citi- 
zens. There are still remnants of anti-Sem- 
itism in Germany as the recent incidents 
demonstrated. This fact was, however, rec- 
ognized in a message Chancellor 
Adenauer sent to the American Jewish Com- 
mittee as recently as October 1959. 

Dr. Adenauer wrote that “anti-Semitic, 
antidemocratic phenomena” had come to 
the surface in Germany. But he cautioned 
that the impact of these events should not be 
overestimated. He declared that the German 
people “are fully aware of human rights of 
liberty promulgated in the German Consti- 
tution” because the “recent dictatorship on 
German soil gave an awful lesson in experi- 
ence as to what befalls a people disregarding 
these rights.” : 

This and no more is the significance of the 
recent sneak smear attack. 


CATHOLICS AND ANTI-SEMITISM 

On page 18 of this week’s issue, Dr. Eric 
Waldman, an authority on German affairs, 
explains in some detail the position of the 
West German Government in relation to the 
Jews and what that government has done 
concretely to compensate the Jews who suf-~ 
fered under Hitler’s dictatorship. To Dr. 
Waldman’s excellent summary, we feel com- 
pelled to add a footnote. 

That some Catholics are anti-Semitic is no 
secret; but that any Catholic should fall 
prey to the disease of anti-Semitism is a. 
matter. of scandal and concern. And it 
should be publicly noted, particularly at this 
time, that the church stands foursquare 
against the sin of anti-Semitism. 

If anyone wished, they could easily com-¢ 
pile a book of quotations from the Pope, the 
hierarchy and clergy and responsible Cath- 
olic laymen condemning racism—including 
anti-Semitism—in all its forms. Indeed, 
such a useful book has recently been revised, 
“The Challenge of Interracial Justice,” by 
Msgr. Daniel M. Cantwell (Divine Word Pub- 
lications, Techny, Il.) This fine compilation 
of documents and statements is replete with 
proof that the church is a deadly enemy of 
prejudice in all its many forms. 

But we believe there are some additional 
points it is necessary to ponder, | 

Have we forgotten, for example, the hor- 
ror of Germany under Hitler, the murder 
of countless Jewish—and Christian—men, 
women and children who were innocent of 
any crime? Hitler did not create anti- 
Jewish feeling; he merely systematically 
cultivated it and fanned it into a white 
heat of hatred which allowed him to perpe- 
trate his crime against humanity in the 
name of justice. ; 

When the parlor bigots today sit around 

remarks, do 


they not realize their 
Do they not understand that they are the 
kind of people who made it possible for the 
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mad paperhanger to build a dictatorship? 
Have we learned nothing from the slaughter 
of the innocents within our own lifetime? 

We are astounded, too, that the Catholics 
guilty of this sin are so naive as to be un- 
anticatholicism is the other side 

of anti-Semitism. Hatred is a 
and he cares not where or 
one place it is anti- 
Semitism, in another anticatholicism, in an- 
other racial hatred—the list is too long to 
attempt. But one thing is clear: Catholics 
who indulge in Jew-baiting have little to 
complain about against those who practice 
the old sport of Catholic-baiting. — 

It would be well for Catholics to remem- 
ber always the words of Pius XII: “There 
remains no other way to salvation than that 
of repudiating definitely * * * the pride of 
race and blood * * * and to turn resolutely 
toward that spirit of sincere fraternity which 
is founded on the worship of the Divine 
Father of all.” 





Rabid Chinese Bolsheviks in U.S.S.R. 
Irritate Average Ivan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that the ultimate size and scope of 
the Communist menace to the free world 
security may well depend, to a large 
degree, upon the success of the Commu- 
nist bloc in maintaining a closely knit 
unity. 

From time to time evidence has de- 
veloped pointing to the possibility of 
cleavages within the Communist coun- 
tries. These have included not only 
reports from inside the Soviet Union, 
but also interpretations of the relation- 
ship between Peiping and Moscow, as 
well as other countries in the Communist 
orbit. 

We recognize, of course, that, as of 
now, the Communists are ruling the So- 
viet Union and China, and, as well, di- 
recting the governments of the so-called 
satellites, with an iron hand. 

Believing in the ultimate triumph of 
freedom, of the innate will of men to 
fight eternally for self-determination, I 
am hopeful that the repugnance of hu- 
man beings to slavery—in every country 
within, as well as outside, of the Commu- 
nists’ orbit—-will ultimately make a con- 
tribution toward defeating the efforts of 
communism to conquer and subjugate 
the world. Realistically, we recognize 
that this is not likely to happen tomor- 
row, or even in the immediate future. 
Instead, the erosion of Communist 
power can be expected to take a 
long time. However, in the East-West 
struggle, time, I believe, will in the 
long run serve the cause of freedom, not 
communism. 


Meanwhile, we hope and pray that the 
establishment of a strong deterrent 
power in the free world will discourage 
the leaders of the Kremlin and Peiping 
from undertaking military aggression, 
which might ultimately result in a nu- 
clear-missile war destroying vast areas 
of the free and Communist realms. 
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The intermittent reports coming from 
the Communist world of clashes of ideas, 
objectives, and interests within the bloc, 
however, are always heartening. 

The Sunday edition of the Washing- 
ton Post, contained an article entitled 
“Rabid Chinese Bolsheviks in U.S.S.R. 
Irritate Average Ivan,” written by 
George Sherman. 

Refiecting that Sino-Soviet relation- 
ships are not those of “just one big 
happy family,’ I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


RaBID CHINESE BOLSHEVIKS IN U.S.S.R. 
IRRITATE AVERAGE IVAN 


(By George Sherman) 


Lonpon.—Late one night shortly before 
leaving Moscow I shared a taxi to the hotel 
with a Russian friend, a liberal from the 
young intelligentsia.. The streets were de- 
serted, the temperature at —20° C., the win- 
dows curtained with thick frost. Our free- 
ranging conversation naturally touched on 
China. 

“The truth is that the Russians know less 
about what is happening in China than you 
in the West,” Ilya ventured. Through dili- 
gence and privilege he himself had regular 
contact with Western ideas, “Your press is 
biased, but at least it prints opposite views 
of travelers and correspondents. Our pa- 
pers give nothing but statistics and boring 
accounts of the great leap forward in China.” 
Ilya ought to know; he is a journalist. 

Russians like Ilya complain that the Chi- 
nese have retired into a shell just when they 
are leaving theirs. Personal contacts have 
dwindled to an absolute minimum. Thou- 
sands of Chinese students and technicians 
still study in the Soviet Union, but they 
seldom leave their groups. 

An American student on exchange at Mos- 
cow University told how a Korean had made 
a point of emphasizing he was not Chinese; 
he wanted to be friendly. A Russian student 
in Leningrad recounted the scandal caused 
when one, Chinese began frequenting student 
clubs with Russian girls; he was indicted by 
his collective, confessed, and went home in 
disgrace. 

The new Chinese Embassy is a monument 
to this isolation. It stands like a stark white 
compound up on Lenin Hills. It has a hotel 
for visiting Chinese, a restaurant to feed 
them, and dormitories for students at the 
nearby skyscraper university. Down in the 
city Muscovites have one Chinese restaurant 
in the Hotel Peking. Flamboyant decora- 
tions and Chinese menus do not cloak the 
terrible parody of Chinese cuisine. Food is 
prepared by Russians, served by Russians. 
The Chinese chef and staff returned home 
after teaching their technique. 

Russian students who do meet Chinese are 
troubled by their mentality. Their amazing 
self-discipline is alien to Russian nature. 
Their almost superhuman capacity for work 
is disturbing. 

“They volunteer for the hardest work dur- 
ing vacations and then refuse payment,” 
one student almost shouted over the clank- 
ing of metal in the self-service canteen of 
the university. “They seem to love politi- 
cal meetings. Nothing official like ours. 
Someone simply decides a subject, they all 
excitedly agree, and then spend days priming 
for it.” 

One of his friends joined the conversa- 
tion. “Do you remember what happened 
when our Komsomol organized that volun- 
tary Sunday?” He did indeed. 

Times had changed, he said, since the 
twenties and thirties when people donated 
free Sundays for “socially useful” projects. 
“This project was rubbish clearance. 
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Twenty out of 22 Chinese appeared. The 
other two were certified ill. And how many 
Russians came? He paused, they both 
laughed: “Two out of 300—the organizer 
and the secretary of the Komsomol.” 

A student in Leningrad was more scath- 
ing. He had lived in a Chinese hostel. 
“They do not believe in human nature,” 
he moaned. “They are such purists about 
doctrine.” He illustrated, Several had an- 
grily accused the Soviet cinema of deca- 
dence. 

“These Chinese were horrified by our two 
best recent films—The Forty-First’ and 
‘Fate of a Man.’ In the first, a girl in the 
Red Army during the Civil War falls in love 
with a White officer. In the second, a Soviet 
soldier in World War II drinks vodka with 
his Nazi captors to save his life. ‘How could 
this possibly happen in a revolutionary so- 
ciety?’ they wanted to know. 

The simple answer is that Soviet society is 
no longer revolutionary. Relaxation is as 
evident as the increased numbers of con- 
sumer goods heralding it. The Russians 
work hard, but they are beginning also to 
enjoy the fruits of their labor. For 40-odd 
years they have been publicly beating their 
collective chest about the glories of building 
socialism. Now it is built. More affluent 
Russians are already woryying less about 
the Socialist image and more about the sub- 
stance of their own lives. 


The Chinese offend this mood. They of- 
fend because they remind. There they are 
suddenly aping all the earlier Soviet antics 
with a vengeance. They blaze with a revolu- 
tionary fervor most Russians abandoned to 
lipservice long ago. They sound a clarion call 
from the past which many would like to 
ignore but cannot. China has become the 
revolutionary conscience, irritating because 
it can neither be stilled nor forgotten. 

Each year in Moscow the anniversary of 
the Bolshevik revolution on November 7 be- 
comes more like an unorganized carnival. In 
the evening the three interlocking central 
squares look like Piccadilly Circus and 
Trafalgar Square on New Year’s Eve. All 
motor traffic is banned. Masses of gay holi- 
day-makers dance and gossip their disorderly 
way through the streets. Some are drunk, 
some are not. Some have just left crowded 
restaurants, others are trying vainly to enter. 

Last year a modest cinema screen was set 
at one end of Manezhd Square, beside the 
Kremlin, in front of the old Tsarist stables, 
which now serve as an exhibition hall. The 
Chinese celebration of their revolutionary 
holiday the month before was the feature. 
The organized pageantry was breathtaking. 
Thousands of colorful Chinese seemed to 
march endlessly across the screen on Techni- 
color parade. What striking contrast to the 
noisy scrum here, I thought, or even to the 
mixed ranks who had paraded jovially 
through Red Square that morning. 

“We are moving Westward, aren’t we?” 
Sergei, one of my companions, seemed to 
read my thoughts. After a long look around, 
he added with noticeable sarcasm: “Per- 
haps we shall even become democratic. 
Then those Chinese can occupy us all.” 





Foreign Aid Reappraisal Needed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 22, 1960 
Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
great need for a searching reexamina- 


tion of American foreign aid policies is 
pointed up by an excellent editorial 
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which appeared in the February 18, 1960, 
issue of the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. It 
is entitled “‘Let’s Dissect Foreign Aid.” 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the Rzcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Ler’s Dissect FOREIGN Arp 


There are many Americans who vigorously 
support foreign aid in principle and yet agree 
with Representative Passman of Louisiana, 
when he branded the President’s economic 
assistance budget. as unrealistic and ex- 
cessive. 

One cannot quarrel with the President’s 
warning that the Communist threat in Asia 
is growing and that the needs of our friends 
there are greater than ever. 

But Congress and the American taxpayers 
are within their rights to question the con- 
tinuance of a program of this magnitude 
without an honest, complete investigation 
to scrutinize, reduce or eliminate some ob- 
solescent elements of the massive foreign aid 
organism. 

It is highly probable that the administra- 
tion of foreign aid has become a powerful 
vested interest, all tied up with sales and 
profits and job security for millions of Amer- 
icans—an aspect totally unrelated to the 
good it accomplishes in the world. 

And whatever happened to the bold plans 
for sharing and coordinating the foreign aid 
burden with our European allies? 

Congress should not limit debate of this 
matter to the issue of expanding or reduc- 
ing foreign aid. It should not shrink from 
a thorough, searching probe to reexamine 
the character and aims of foreign aid. The 
world has changed quite a bit since the 
Marshall plan was launched. It is high time 
that foreign aid reflected some of these 
changes, 





Castro Has Made United States the 
Laughingstock of Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article appearing in U.S. News & 
World Report under date of February 29, 
1960, indicates that the U.S. sugar policy 
has made us the laughingstock of Cuba. 
There are a lot of us who think it has 
also made us the laughingstock of all of 
Latin America and many other parts of 
the globe, including the United States 
itself: 


THe JOKER IN CasTRO’s SuGaR DEAL WITH 
Russta—MIkKOYAN’s SuGar Pact WirH 
CasTro Has MaDe THE UNITED STATES THE 
LAUGHINGSTOCK OF CUBA. THAT’S THE RE- 
ACTION IN HAVANA. REASON: THE UNITED 
StTaTres, DENOUNCED By CasTRO, STILL Pays 
A Bonus For SucaR. Russta Gets Sucar— 
AT BARGAIN RATES 


Havana.—The position in which the 
United States finds itself at this time in 
dealing with Cuba’s Fidel Castro is described 
here as “laughable if it were not so serious.” 

Soviet Russia’s First Deputy Premier 
Anastas I. Mikoyan came here and agreed to 
purchase Cuban sugar at the going price on 
the world market. He signed up to take 1 
million tons a year for 5 years. However, he 
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will pay cash for only 200,000 tons of sugar 
a year. He will barter Russian products for 
the rest, with Russia to decide the price 
Cuba pays for these products. 

To Americans who do business in Cuba, 
the deal with Russia may be all right if 
Castro wants it that way. 

However, what they cannot understand is 
the American position. 

Under a quota set by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, Cuba sells 3 million tons of sugar in 
the United States. Cuba receives for this 
sugar not the world price but almost double 
the world price. Cuba also gets a reduced 
tariff on sugar. In exchange for the sugar, 
Castro is getting hard American dollars 
that he can spend anywhere for anything 
he wants to buy. 

Yet, in the face of that situation, the 
United States is regarded by the government 
here as public enemy No. 1. 

Billion-dollar grab: The property of Amer- 
icans in Cuba—nearly 1 billion dollars’ 
worth of it—is being grabbed by the Castro 
government, with vague promises of some 
possible remuneration for some fraction of 
the spoils. The U.S. Government is pictured 
as doing little if anything to protect the 
interests of Americans who are having their 
property taken. Instead, Castro is being 
paid what amounts to an American sub- 
sidy of about 120 million American dollars 
each year. 

It is this situation which Americans in 
Cuba refer to as “laughable.” 

Soviet Russia—a little customer for Cuba’s 
sugar—is pictured daily as the great new 
benefactor to Cuba. The U.S.—the big cus- 
tomer—is the whipping boy and object of 
all variety of attacks. Castro now has 
warned the United States that, if it cuts 
down on the amount of sugar it buys or on 
the price it pays for Cuban sugar, he will 
hold the United States guilty of economic 
aggression.. There are hints of reprisals—but 
of what nature—is not clear. 

It is reported from the United States that 
President Eisenhower does not want to-do 
anything that would harm the people of 
Cuba... Many Americans in Cuba who are 
losing everything express wonder as to 
whether their Government in Washington 
is interested in any way in the harm that 
US. citizens are suffering. 

“Concern” in United States: Among these 
people, a feeling is beginning to develop that 
perhaps Washington’s patience with Fidel 
Castro is wearing thin. It wasn’t overlooked 
here when Secretary of State Christian A. 
Herter described relations between the two 
countries as a “deteriorating situation” 
which “gives us real concern.” 

Sugar experts also wonder about the fu- 
ture.. The seizure of sugar lands, setting up 
of farm cooperatives and other activities 
under Castro’s land reform could seriously 
reduce the next sugar crop. Castro may not 
always have so much sugar to sell. And, if 
Cuba becomes an uncertain supplier, the 
United States will have to build up other 
sources—thus putting a permanent crimp 
in Cuba’s market. 

As a result of his deal with Soviet Russia, 
Castro is opening the door to technicians 
and agents from Russia to build this island 
into a Communist beachhead. This whole 
situation gives the appearance of a tangle 
that grows steadily more mysterious. 


WHEN Russia AND UNTTep States Buy CUBAN 
SUGAR 


Russian terms, under a new agreement: 

To buy 1 million tons of Cuba sugar each 
year for 5 years. 

To pay the world price, now about 3 cents 
& pound, or $60 a ton. Total: About $60 
million worth of sugar per year. 

Of the $60 million, only $12 million will be 
paid in cash—U.S. dollars—and the remain- 
ing $48 million in Soviet products, 
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And note this: Russia will fix the prices of 
what it sends to Cuba. Just how much 
Cuba will get remains to be seen. 

U.S. terms, which have been in effect for 
years: 

To tmport about 3 million tons of Cuban 
sugar a year. 

To guarantee Cuba the US. price, which 
nets the island about 5 cents a pound or 
$100 a ton. Total: About $300 million a 


year. 

Thus, United States buys three times as 
much Cuban sugar as Russia promises to 
buy, and pays Cuba five times as much for 
sugar each year. 

And: United States pays entirely in US. 
dollars, which can be spent anywhere in the 
world. 





Tight Money Drives Up School Taxes 
Paid by Wisconsin Farmers and Small 
Businessmen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an- 
other excellent letter protesting the 
tight-money burden on schools came to 
me from Ray Glynn, the administrator of 
the Common School District in Frederic, 
Wis. Mr. Glynn’s letter dramatically 
illustrates how cruelly and quickly the 
high interest rate is reflected in higher 
local school taxes for farm communities, 
which already are suffering from a pun- 
ishing property tax burden at the very 
time when their income from milk and 
hogs continues to sink. Mr. Glynn de- 
clares that the Frederic School District 
levy for debt service alone for 1960 was 
over 26 percent of the district’s levy for 
all operating costs. ‘This would, of 
course, include teachers’ salaries. In- 
terest amounted to a fat 52.8 percent, or 
more than one-half of Frederic’s princi- 
pay payment on the debt. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this letter printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

PrEeperic Common ScHoot Disrric7, 

Frederic, Wis., February 18, 1960. 
Senator WILLIAM PRoxMIRE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bruit: Your speech on “tight money 
policy” and its effect on interest rates on 
school bonds. You surely hit the nail right 
on the head.» Those of us who have been 
trying to finance our needed school construc- 
tion in northern Wisconsin have been weli 
aware of this for years. But few, if any, of 
us could have put it as well as you did. My 
only regret is that you didn’; figure it on a 
20-year basis rather than 36 sirice that is the 


" maximum length of our borrowing period in 


Wisconsin—we are limited to 5 percent of our 
equalized and 20 annual payments in Wis- 
consin—this is a constitutional provision end 
is pretty hard to change. 

Tt might be of interest to you to know 
that Frederic is a large (in area) rural dis- 
trict with practically no industry within our 
district and only $10,000 of equalized valua- 
tion back of each of the 800 children we a:2 
trying to educate—and house in decent 








This formula helps us greatly in our opera- 
but we are strictly on our own 
it comes to. building costs and debt 


bears you out to the letter. 
We sold our first bonds to build some needed 
elementary rooms in 1951 at 114 percent. 
We made our last loan on January 1, 1960, 
for 4 percent. We have borrowed every dime 
we can borrow under Wisconsin law and are 


alone for 1960 was over 26 percent of our levy 
for all of our operating costs and our in- 
terest payment amounted to 52.8 percent of 
our principal payment on this debt. 

We need Federal aid to education and we 
are mighty thankful that you, Senator Hum- 
PHREY, and a few others are sincerely for it— 
please keep plugging away at it. We know 
that the vote on the bill the other day was 
@ political gesture on the part of many Sen- 
ators but we are confident that your vote 


and the feelings expressed in your speech are 
very genuine. More power to you. 

You talked in our school some months ago 
and this is the first opportunity I have had 
(or rather taken) to thank you and tell you 
how favorably you were received by our stu- 
dent body. My teachers tell me that con- 
siderable discussion of your talk took place 
in our social science classes for the next day 
or two. 

One more thing—thank the Lord you re- 
stored the cut in school milk funds. 

Keep up the good work and, if you have 
20 or 25 extras of that speech, will you mail 
them to me? 





Sincerely, 
R. P. GLYNN, 
Administrator. 
Public Opinion Supports Repeal of 


Present Farm Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, having in- 
troduced H.R. 10350, to repeal the pres- 
ent farm price support programs, I am 
hearing from citizens from various parts 
of the country in support of such a plan. 

Of course, when it comes to a proposed 
solution of agriculture problems, my 
voice. does not reach many ears. I am 
not a member of the House committees 
concerned with farm legislation, and I 
would be less than honest if I gave an 
pease of being an expert in this 

Rather, Mr. Speaker, I hold my capa- 
bility to being a listener as such. I hear 
the voice of the people and overwhelm- 
ingly it calls for an end of subsidized 
programs that have created such huge 
commodity surpluses and cost such vast 
sums of money. 
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So, as I say, while my voice is faint, 
nevertheless, where word reaches that I 
am proposing elimination of acreage and 
price controls the people respond and 
send encouraging messages of support. 

For example, from Malaga, N. Mex., 
@ woman writes saying my remarks on 
the national disgrace, the farm program, 
are heartening to the taxpayer. In-four 
closely handwritten pages this woman 
expresses her opposition and indignation 
with the farm program, ending with a 
hope that “men of like courage will get 
this mess killed” and a final heartwarm- 
ing, “May God bless you.” 

Then here is a letter from a Kansas 
farmer which I quote in full: 

FarMers LipertTy LEAGUE, 
Hillsboro, Kans., February 19, 1960. 
Representative THomas M. PELLY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE PELLY: It was men- 
tioned on the news the other evening that 
you had introduced a bill to do you away 
with the ASC (the farm control and sub- 
sidy program). I want to express my thanks 
to you for introducing this bill. If I knew 
the number of the bill and the wording of it, 
I would try to get some support for it. 

I have just recently moved to this com- 
munity and I do not know how the farmers 
here feel about it, but the community from 
which I moved, Burns, Kans., where I still 
own land and farm it—was heavily against 
the whole ASC. As I understood the report 
of your bill, they would be wholeheartedly 
in favor of it. Would petitions be helpful 
to you? 

The ASC activities have been extremely 
harmful to the most of us who are small 
farmers. I have a 75 acre wheat allotment 
and when I bought the place there weren't 
any controls. So when they put in the pro- 
gram, they knocked out the very crop I 
planned to pay for the farm with. 

I don’t see how anyone can think that 
the Government can subsidize agriculture 
successfully. The Federal Government is in 
far worse financial shape than are we farm- 
ers. I think it has been pretty well demon- 
strated that the Government does not have 
@ money tree. Any money that the govern- 
ment gives to the farmer in the form of sub- 
sidies or otherwise must be taken from some- 
one else. The someone else usually means 
the oil industry, the steel industry and a 
few others. However the money taken from 
these industries in the form of taxes be- 
comes a part of the cost of operation of 
these industries, thereby raising the cost of 
the products these industries sell. Now as 
everyone knows we farmers are heavy users 
of steel and oil products so we ourselves have 
to pay the subsidies which we get. In addi- 
tion we have to pay the cost of the vast ASC 
bureaucracy which benefits us not one 
penny. Your bill to do away with the ASC 
would benefit us greatly, not necessarily that 
it would raise farm prices, but that it could 
cut farm costs. 

I want to encourage you to continue your 
efforts to free us from the ASC. While I am 
not a constituent of yours, I.do appreciate 
the stand you are taking. Any man who 
stands for American freedom deserves the 
support of all of us. 


Sincerely, 
CarRSON E, CRAWForRD. 
Here are other random opinions as 
expressed to me which indicate that the 
people are fed up with farm subsidies: 
Let the farmers choose their crops, work 


as they should; there is too much molly- 
coddling. 
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Price supports: I farmed without them 
some time ago. A reduction as soon as pos- 
sible should be enacted. 


In regard to the farmers, I think that all 
subsidies, price supports, soil banks, etc., 
should be abandoned, abolished, eliminated. 
Farmers already get all their own food free, 
i.e., they can raise it themselves and thus 
don’t have to pay income tax or State sales 
tax on the money they used to buy it. Also, 
about one-third of U.S. farmers have other 
jobs besides farming, either part-time or full- 
time jobs, or have other ways beside farming 
of making money. 

In our State farmers control more than 
one-half the votes although they don’t com- 
prise one-half the population. This is be- 
cause there are so many farm counties and 
farm communities in our State, and also be- 
cause of the way the State legislature is 
made up. 

As long as we have such a problem on farm 
surpluses, why isn’t some action taken to 
keep new or reclaimed land out of produc- 
tion? 

As a small example, in your own State, 
from the Columbia River to Moses Lake and 
on toward Ritzville, a few years ago this area 
was honproductive except for some grazing; 
now we have wheatfields, sugar beets, 
potatoes, etc., all surplus. 

The farmer being paid supports sells prod- 
uce cheaper to the middleman. Therefore, we 
are subsidizing the middleman. Can we be 
honest with ourselves in these vital matters? 


What is wrong with the farm program? 
Plenty. I think all price supports should be 
eliminated. Then the farmers will keep 
their production more in line with consump- 
tion, 

I do believe that by lowering price sup- 
ports it might help us in lowering our sur- 
plus products and in doing this would save 
money in storage rates and also would make 
the farmer a more responsible businessman 
and not have him rely so heavily on the 
Federal Government. 


The question of agriculture is a sickening 
and disgusting one to most taxpayers. 

As I understand it, the Government asks 
the farmers to cut their acreage and pays 
them for not producing and I have heard 
that many of them receive more than they 
ever made while producing. Then they pep 
up the remaining acreage and raise more 
than ever and the Government guarantees 
them a good price and on top of all this the 
Government buys whatever they are unable 
to sell. 

How long are we going to play Santa Claus. 
I think it is time that the farmers stand on 
their own feet. 





Federal Measures in Which New Jersey 
State Officials Have Expressed Interest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, for 
several years Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of 
New Jersey, has come to Washington to 
fete the New Jersey congressional dele- 
gation at a breakfast at the Congres- 
sional Hotel whereat he presents in- 
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formally the viewpoint of himself and 
his State agencies on Federal legislation. 
There is always an exchange of views 
which is helpful and wholesome. 

Today I present a letter just received 
from Governor Meyner with a compila- 
tion of Federal measures in which heads 
of the State executive departments have 
expressed interest, this following this 
year’s breakfast which was held on Fri- 
day morning, February 5, 1960. 

STaTE oF NEW JERSEY, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Trenton, February 15, 1960. 
Hon. Gorpon CANFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN CANFIELD: It was good 
to see you in Washington and to have the 
opportunity for an exchange of views on 
problems facing National and State govern- 
ment. It was helpful to me to hear your 
views, and I trust it may have been helpful 
to you to hear from us at the State level. 

The members of my cabinet have indi- 
cated to me the areas of Federal action 
which are of particular interest to them. I 
was able to touch upon some of these at the 
breakfast, but time did not permit to review 
all of them. So that you may have full 
opportunity to know of the interests and 
views of the State departments, I enclose a 
compilation of the items in which they have 
expressed interest. All of the members of 
State government stand ready, as I do, to 
provide further information at any time upon 
your request. 

Thank you for kindnesses to me and other 
members of State government while we were 
in Washington. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT B. MEYNER, 
Governor. 





Strate or New Jersey, ExecuriveE DEparT- 
MENT—COMPILATION OF FEDERAL MEASURES 
In WHICH EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS HAVE 
EXPRESSED INTEREST 


I, DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


A. Social security: 

1. Coverage: 

-(a) Urges amendment to authorize exten- 
sion of social security coverage to those 
members of a retirement system who want it, 
rather than majority referendum system. 

(b) Urges amendment to authorize exten- 
sion of social security coverage to police and 
firemen on referendum basis. 

2. Administration: 

(a) Return of employer contributions: 
When teachers triunsfer from district to dis- 
trict the State frequently contributes on sal- 
ary in excess of $4,800. Urges amendment to 
allow return of excess to State. 

(b) Urges statute of limitations on collec- 
tion of contributions by public employers. 
Now limited to private employers. Statute 
for private employers limits to 3 years, 3 
months, and 15 days after close of tax year. 

(c) Urges amendment to permit State to 
determine whether employment is public or 
private. Have had problem re constables, 
whether covered by State’s agreement. 

(ad) Urges amendment to permit retro- 
active inclusion of new public entities. Now 
limited to calendar year in which agreement 
is modified. 

3. Rates of contribution: Division of pen- 
sions expresses fear that ascending rates of 
contribution may jeopardize our pension po- 
sition. State’s payment of employee’s share 
is fixed at 24% percent, but.employer’s share 
will rise as rates rise. 

4. Income limitation: Division of pensions 
expresses dissatisfaction with $1,200 maxi- 
mum income level for eligibility. Confines 
the aging to part-time work. Also thinks 
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that income limitations should be samre 
whether recipient is under or over age 72. 

B. Taxes: 

1. Telephone service tax: Urges no renewal 
of local service tax by Federal Government, 
so that States may pick it up on July 1, 1960. 

2. Death tax: Extension of Federal death 
tax credit to cover 50 percent of total amount 
of Federal death taxes rather than 80 per- 
cent of taxes computed under 1926 Act as 
at present. Would increase New Jersey reve- 
nue by $11 million, 

3. State income tax on nonresidents: 
Urges amendment to Federal Constitution to 
prohibit. Little hope because more than 30 
States now tax nonresidents’ income. 

4. Income tax: Urges that exemption of 
retirement benefits be extended to exempt 
all benefits paid by public bodies. 

C. Lamb and mutton grading: Secretary 
Benson recently gave notice of intention to 
suspend meat grading for lamb and mutton. 
Director Sullivan of division of purchase and 
property is vigorously opposed to susperision. 

D. Surplus to penal institutions: Director 


‘Sullivan urges Federal legislation to permit 


allotment of surplus commodities to penal 
institutions. 


Il, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


A. Proposed Federal aid program—teachers 
and construction: Raubinger notes pending 
bills without recommendation, Does, how- 
ever, express view that aid should be general. 
Feels that categorical aid, other than build- 
ing construction aid, is undesirable. 

B. National Defense Education Act (exist- 
ing program): Aid for science, math, and 
foreign languages. We should receive $1.4 
million in 1959-60. (Received $0.6 million in 
1958-59.) Eisenhower has recommended 
full appropriation. Urges approval, despite 
categorial nature. 

C. Federally affected areas (existing pro- 
gram): Direct aid for construction and cur- 
rent expense to districts receiving pupils 
who live on Federal property. Our districts 
received $2.9 million for 1958-59. Eisen- 
hower recommendation for 1960-61 is low. 
Urges approval of amount recommended by 
Office of Education in Wash * 

D. School lunch—special milk (existing 
programs): Received $3.3 million for 1958—- 
59. Eisenhower has recommended full ap- 
propriation. Urges approval. 

E. Vocational aid (existing program): Re- 
ceived $1 million for 1958-59. Eisenhower 
has recommended full appropriation. Urges 
approval. 


Iil. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


A, Quarantine of foreign plants: Urges 
additional funds for quarantine enforcement 
system. This is critical in light of St. Law- 
rence Seaway and increased speed of travel. 

B. Domestic plan pest control: Urges con- 
tinued support of cooperative Federal-State 
efforts in eradication and control. Gypsy 
moth and white fringe beetle of particular 
concern in New Jersey. 

C. Purchase of cranberries: Urges Federal 
Government to purchase $25 million worth 
of good cranberry stock in coming months, 
with section 32 funds. 

D. Cranberry ‘scare: Urges that Congress 
resist pressures for hasty legislation on plant 
chemicals. Our agriculture depends upon 
chemicals for high yield per acre. Also 
urges end to “blitzkrieg” tactics of Flemming. 

E. Research and marketing funds: Urges 
more matching grants under Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946. We now get only 
$41,000. Need more. Federal appropriation 
is now $1.2 million. Should be $1.5 million 
at least. 

F. Lamb and mutton grading: Strongly 
opposed te proposed suspension. Decision 
expected shortly. (See view of Department 
of the Treasury.) 

G. Egg pricing: Secretary Alampi is chair- 
man of national committee seeking alterna- 
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tive to egg coe. through mercantile 
exchange... Asks t Congressmen await 
committee report. 

H. New product research: Urges increased 


efforts by U.S. Department of Delian to 
develop new products, 

I. Animal disease control: Cut in brucel- 
losis funds to $17% million in 1959-60 hurt 
us badly. Eisenhower has recommended 
same figure for 1960-61. Urges increase to 
$21 million. 

J. Milk marketing: Alampi notes that 
proposals are pending before Benson for a 
marketing order for eight southern New Jer- 
sey counties and Philadelphia. Favors this 
and urges that order be a joint Federal-State 
order. - 

K. Interstate milk certification: Secretary 
Alampi opposes H.R. 3840 (Johnson bill). 
Would impose standards below those now 
maintained by New Jersey. 

IV. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

A. Hill-Burton Act: $186.2 million appro- 
priated 1959-60. Eisenhower asks for only 
$126.2 million in 1960-61. Dr. Kandle 
thinks cut is serious. Need money for city 
hospitals, also for research and other facil- 
ities in proposed health building. 

B. Water pollution control: Eisenhower 
would cut grants from $45 million in 1959— 
60 to $25 million in 1960-61. HR. 3610 
(BiaTniIK of Minnesota) would raise appro- 
priation to $80 (or $100) million, and would 
raise ceiling on grant to each community. 
Dr. Kandle thinks program extremely im- 
portant in development of sewage disposal. 
Passed both Houses; went to conference 
committee. Also urges extension of law 
providing $3 million program grants to 
States. Existing provision expires June 30, 
1961. 

C. Air pollution: Urges legislation to ex- 
tend and expand Federal program for air 
pollution control. Now $5 million per year 
until 1964. 

D. Radiation control: Urges support of 
bill to amend 1954 Atomic Energy Act to 
cede greater nsibility to States in 
radiation control. (S. 1648, Hix.) 


V. DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


A. Recreation: Urges bill to create Fed- 
eral Recreation Service (S. 2491 cosponsored 
by Senator Wrii1ams) to provide technical 
assistance on community recreation prob- 
lems.: 

B. Military reservations: Fish and game 
council opposes military reservations bill un- 
less amended to give States sole jurisdiction 
to regulate fish and game and sell licenses 
re military reservations. (H.R. 2565, Smuxes.) 

C. Housing-senior citizens: Urges support 
for $50 million appropriation under title IL 
of Federal Housing Act of 1959. 

D. Porestry: Urges more money for for- 
estry programs, for forest fire control, for 
salaries of foresters, for tree nurseries. 

E. Area redevelopment: Urges bill to create 
Area Redevelopment Administration to con- 
duct loan and grant program to aid eco- 
nomically depressed areas. 

F. Surplus property-Wildlife: Fish and 
game council urges support of bill to au- 
thorize transfer of surplus property to wild- 
life agencies. (S. 2103.) 

VI. DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 


A. Hill-Burton: Urges increased appropri- 
ations. (See views of Department of Health.) 

B. Urges support of Federal juvenile de- 
linquency bill (E.irot of Alabama). Provides 
grants-in-aid to States for prevention and 
control programs, 

C. Urges youth conservation corps bill (S. 
812, now in House Education Committee) or 
revival of CCC on modified basis. 

D. Public assistance: Urges support of an- 
ticipated program to create fifth category of 
assistance (general assistance), or otherwise 
broaden assistance. 
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E. Social security: Urges support of: 
. Forand bill: Free hospitalization for 60 
ys, surgical care, etc., for insurance bene- 


oe insurance: Bills to eliminate 
age 50 requirement (e.g., 8. 2763, Cooper; 
H.-R. 9522 (Wetss, New York) ). 
$8. Increased survivor’s benefits: Raise ceil- 
ing on payments to widow of insurance 
beneficiary from 75 percent to 100 percent of 
payments to husband. 


Vil. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY 


A. Unemployment compensation: Urges 
support for national standards for unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. 

B. Minimum wage—general: Urges support 
_ of bill to raise national minimum wage and 
expand coverage to include large farm and 
hotel businesses. (S. 1046, cosponsored by 
Senator Williams.) 

C. Migrant labor: Urges support of: 

1. Minimum wage: S. 1080 (McNamara 
and CriarK) would include agricultural 
workers under minimum wage law. : 

2. Migrant housing: H.R. 11793 (RocExs 
of Florida) would amend Housing Act of 
1949 to authorize loans for migrant housing. 
Migrant l«wbor board endorses principle. 

3. Migrant crew leaders: S. 1778 (Javirs 
and Kratinc) would regulate crew leaders. 
Prohibit holding back wages, taking work- 
ers into substandard conditions, etc. 

D. Federal mediation: Bill to clarify Fed- 
eral-State spheres in mediation and to in- 
sure adequate mediation service coverage. 

E. Vocational rehabilitation: Urges enact- 
ment of “independent living” bill. Would 
extend Vocational Rehabilitation Act to per- 
sons not returning to labor market (three 
bills: H.R. 1119, Focartry, of Rhode Island; 
H.R. 3465, Ex.rorr, of Alabama; S. 772, Hm). 


VIII. PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSION 


A. Taxes: 

1, Commutation expense: Allow commu- 
tation expense as deduction for Federal in- 
come tax purposes. 

2. Allow more rapid amortization of new 
railroad facilities for Federal tax purposes. 

3. Ten, percent Federal transportation tax: 
Urges repeal of this tax, Was originally im- 
posed as a wartime measure to discourage 
use. Now unduly burdensome. 

4. Local telephone service tax: Urges Fed- 
eral discontinuance, (See views of Treas- 
ury.) 

B. Return postal business to railroads on 
profitable basis. 

C. Eliminate Federal practice of negotiat- 
ing lower rates with railroads. 

D. Transportation Act of 1958: 
amendment to: 

1. Provide for public hearings and appeal. 

2. Eliminate 4-month deadline on decision. 

3. Place burden of proof on railroads. 

4. Require consideration of future as well 
as present convenience and necessity. 

5.. Require offset of passenger losses against 
freight revenues (including interstate freight 
revenues). 

6. Repeal limitation on duration of order 
for continuance of service. 

7. Require posting of public notice of date 
of hearing, as well as notice of application. 

8. Confer power on ICC to initiate investi- 
gations. 

9. Eliminate jurisdiction of ICC over 
purely intrastate service. 


IX. DEPARTMENT OF BANKING AND INSURANCE 


National bank branches: Urges support of 
bill to require FDIC approval of branch of 
national bank. FDIC approval now required 
re branch of State banks. Would provide 
equal treatment. (H.R. 9184, MuLTER, of 
New York.) 


X. DEPARTMENT OF LAW AND PUBLIC SAFETY 


A. Transportation Act of 1958: (See Pub- 
lic Utility Commission). 


Urges 
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B. Motor vehicles: Urges support of: 

1. Register of rejects: Bill to establish 
Federal register of names of revoked and re- 
fused drivers (H.R. 5436, Ropes of Ari- 
zona), though might be better to allot to 
FBI rather than Department of Commerce. 

2. Uniform registration: Bill to provide 
uniformity in auto registration. Desirable 
if would not affect our revenue. (H.R. 867, 
Mutter, of New York.) 

3. Require State license: Bill to make Fed- 
eral offense for person to operate auto in 
interstate or foreign commerce without State 
operator’s license. (Would ‘also establish 
register of rejects.) (H.R. 4946, Ruopes of 
Arizona.) 


XI. STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT 


A. Transportation Act of 1958: 

1. See Public Utility Commission. 

2. Urges liberalization of restrictions on 
half-million dollar fund used for guarantee of 
loans to railroads. 

B.-Railroads: 

1, Urges long-term low-interest Federal 
loans to State and local governments for im- 
provement of rapid transit systems. 

2. Urges amendment, to Highway Act of 
1956 to permit States to‘use portions of high- 
way trust funds for improvement of rapid 
transit systems. 

C. Interstate compacts: Federal consent 
will be necessary after State action on Dela- 
ware River and Bay Authority. Federal leg- 
islation also will be necessary to amend the 
existing act concerning the Memorial Bridge 
to authorize continuation of tolls after bonds 
are paid. Latter step must not be taken 
until Delaware commits itself to compact 
and transfer of Memorial Bridge. Urges 
Congressmen to watch carefully for any 
Delaware move to amend existing act 
prematurely. 





Martin B. McKneally: The Magnificent 
Commander of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. KEATING: Mr. President, as a 
resident of New York State, as a Legion- 
naire, and as an American, I am pleased 
to salute Martin McKneally of New- 
burgh, N.Y., for his magnificent work as 
national commander of the American 
Legion. Elected to this high post last 
August, he has already demonstrated 
the qualities of leadership and dedica- 
tion to high ideals which those of us 
who know him expect of him. 

His ascendancy to the highest position 
in the American Legion is a direct re- 
sult of his selfless and untiring labors 
for good causes. His performance.in of- 
fice has won the admiration of all Amer- 
icans. 

Mr. President, I am proud to claim 
Martin McKneally as a friend and de- 
lighted to offer this brief tribute to him. 
I wish him continued success in carry- 
ing on with his outstanding endeavors. 
So that more people will have a better 
understanding of this dedicated patriot, 
I ask unanimous consent to have an ar- 
ticle about Martin McKneally, which ap- 
peared in the American Legion magazine 
for November 1959, printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE NATIONAL COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN 
Lecion—MartTiIn B. McKNEALLY, OF New- 
BURGH, N.Y., Was Exectep Tor EX&cuTIvE 
OF THE LEGION FoR 1959-60 aT THE 1959 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


(By Robert B. Pitkin) 


Martin B. McKneally, of Newburgh, N.Y.— 
44-year-old Pacific veteran of World War II 
—is the new national commander of The 
American Legion, .- 

McKneally, an attorney and a judicial 
secretary, was named to the American Le- 
gion’s highest office for 1959-60 by the 41st 
national convention at the twin cities of 
Minneapolis-St, Paul, Minn., on August 27, 
1959. 

The new national commander is well- 
built, stands 6 feet 11 inches tall and 
weighs 182 pounds. He has dark hair; 
heavy angular brows; a strikingly moulded 
face; a judicious, thoughtful appearance; 
an erect and soldierly posture. 

Deliberate in speech, exact in diction, 
McKneally combines a reputation through- 
out New York State as a serious thinker in 
public affairs with a manner of expression 
that mixes precision with charm. 

He was born in Newburgh, December 31, 
1914, one of five children of George F. and 
Elien (Leahy) McKneally. Both parents 
were born in Newburgh. His father’s par- 
ents came from England, his mother’s from 
Tipperary in Ireland. His father, who died 
in 1944 while the new Commander was in 
service, ran a successful building construc- 
tion firm in Newburgh, the George F. Mc- 
Kneally Co. It is still operated by Martin’s 
brother, George, Jr. 

McKneally is unmarried, lives with his 
mother in the same house where he and his 
father were born. He has three sisters, all 
residing in Newburgh. They are Mrs. 
Joseph B. (Dorothy) Leavy; Mrs. Charles 
(Katherine) Curry and Mrs. William (Eliza- 
beth) Auffredou. The McKneallys are 
Catholic. 

Martin McKneally attended the Broad- 
way (public) grammar school in New- 
burgh and the Newburgh Free Academy 
(public high school), graduating in 1932. 

He went to Holy Cross College in Worces- 
ter, Mass., and graduated with an A.B. degree 
in 1936. He then went to Fordham Uni- 
versity Law School in New York and earned 
and LL.B. degree in 1940. 

In public school he had taken a liking to 
debating, public speaking and dramatics, 
and his success in debate helped form his 
youthful ambition to become an attorney. 

A photo accompanying these words shows 
him at the age of 4 playing the part of a 
doughboy in a Newburgh Liberty Loan par- 
ade in World War I. In a school play he 
won the role of George Washington. As 
the reader will soon see, no part is more 
prized in Newburgh. 

American history was also an early pas- 
sion of McKneally’s. He was steeped in it 
during a boyhood that was also well taken 
up with the delights that the Catskills and 
the Hudson Valley so well offer youngsters— 
scouting, fishing, hunting, hiking, swim- 
ming. 

At Holy Cross College he continued his de- 
bating and dramatics activities, studied all 
the American history he could, and was a 
member of the college History Club. 

Before he could set up a law practice 
after getting his law degree at Fordham, 
the Second World War intervened. Mc- 
Kneally was inducted into the Army on 
March 17, 1941, 9 months before Pearl Har- 
bor. 

On completion of basic training at Fort 
Bragg, N.C., he was assigned to further 
training in artillery. However, his captain 
told him to apply for officers candidate 
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school in compliance with a request from 
the Adjutant General’s Office for officer can- 
didates with legal training. 

McKneally was accepted by the AGO and 
went to officers candidate school at Fort 
Washington, Md. He was commissioned a 
second lieutenant and sent to Grinnel Col- 
lege, Iowa, as an OCS instructor. He then 
went to the University of Minnesota where 
he was an assistant professor of military 
science and tactics until ordered overseas to 
the 10th Army in December, 1943. 

He was sent to Hawaii, where he was de- 
tached from the 10th Army and assigned to 
the staff of General Robert C. Richardson, 
commanding general of the mid-Pacific area. 

He remained on the staff of the mid-Pacific 
command for the balance of World War II, 
rose to the rank of major, and was separated 
from service at Fort Dix, N.J., in January, 
1946, after nearly 5 years in uniform. 

Thanks to the war, he started his profes- 
sional career in 1946 at the late age of 31. 
He joined a law firm in New York City, and 
shortly afterward opened a law Office of his 
own in Newburgh. After several years of 
practice in two cities 60 miles apart he with- 
drew from the New York.firm and devoted 
full time to his general practice in New- 
burgh—where he had become active in civic 
affairs. 

His thoroughness, competence, and judg- 
ment attracted the attention of Judge 
Samuel W. Eager, justice of the Ninth Ju- 
dicial District of the New York State Su- 
preme Court, with chambers in Middletown, 
N.Y. In 1952, Judge Eager invited Mc- 
Kneally to become his confidential secre- 
tary—a job involving research and drafting 
of reports for State supreme court decisions. 

McKneally accepted, and combined the 
court secretaryship with his general law 
practice in Newburgh down to the moment 
of his election to the Legion’s national 
commandership. He shares law offices in 
Newburgh with attorney Donald H. McCann. 

Nearly all of McKneally’s interests outside 
of professional hours have spilled over into 
civic and public affairs, on both the ‘com- 
munity and State level. This year he was 
named by New York Governor ‘Nelson 
Rockefeller to be one of 11 gubernatorial 
appointees to the New York State defense 
council—a group which- would have the 
heavy responsibility of assuming the govern- 
ment of the Nation’s most populous State in 
the event of the destruction of the regular 
government in a defense emergency. 

For some 6 years, McKneally was a mem- 
ber of the Newburgh board of education, 
during which time it was generally conceded 
that the city school plant would need new 
construction. During the same 6 years, his 
American Legion post—Judson P. Galloway 
Post 152 in Newburgh—repeatedly discussed 
the desirability of improving its handsome 
quarters. 

In 1955-56, McKneally became simultane- 
ously president of the board of education 
and commander of Post 152. He promptly 
projected, plans for immediate action to 
bring about the new construction of the city 
school system and the Legion post, both of 
which very shortly became realities. 

His family shares his civic and historical 
interests. His sister Dorothy is a trustee of 
George Washington’s Newburgh headquar- 
ters, whose buildings and grounds are kept 
in excellent shape there. His brother, 
George, Jr., is a member of Newburgh’s city 
council, 

Commander McKneally joined his Legion 
post in 1946. The Legion’s Americanism 
programs and ideals particularly appealed 
to him. In 1948 he became the post’s 
Americanism chairman. He inaugurated a 
program, under post sponsorship, of bring- 
ing well-known national figures to New- 
burgh to give public talks on aspects of cur- 
rent national and world problems. The list 
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of celebrated figures he brought to New- 
burgh included Dean Clarence Manion, Wil- 
liam Buckley, Dr. Thomas Dooley, George 
Sokolsky, Roy Cohn, Irene Kuhn, and others. 

McKneally also served his post as judge 
advocate, and—4 years ago—as post com- 
mander. In 1956 he was elected New York 
State American Legion Commander. At the 
end of his term of office in 1957 his State 
Legion convention endorsed him as a candi- 
date for national commander. 

He was New York State American Legion 
Americanism Chairman for 3 years and has 
served as a member of resolutions commit- 
tees of New York State American Legion 
conventions. 

He has also served the national American 
Legion with distinction in various capacities 
in the past. He was parliamentarian of the 
national convention at Miami in 1955, has 
been a member of the convention committee 
on Americanism at several national conven- 
tions. Since the fall of 1955 he has been a 
member of the National American Legion 
Foreign Relations Commission, and the For- 
eign Relations national convention commit- 
tees. He has served as American Legion rep- 
resentative on the New York State Gover- 
nor’s Committee on Youth and Delinquency. 

Martin McKneally has a deep concern for 
the future of America, and an abiding belief 
that American policies and actions in these 
tense years must avoid expediency and stand 
on firm principle. In common with all citi- 
zents of Newburgh he is deeply conscious of 
the permanent lessons of American history. 

Newburgh is steeped-in that history. 

There George Washington kept his head- 
quarters from the spring of 1782 until Au- 
gust 1783, in the old dutch farmhouse of 
Jonathan Hasbrouck which is still preserved. 

Everyone in Newburgh is conscious that in 
a very real sense their city of 33,000 is the 
birthplace of our Republic. There, where 
the long ribbon of the Hudson River reflects 
the towering greenery of the Catskill Moun- 
tains, a junta of Revolutionary officers led by 
Col. Lewis Nicola offered General Washington 
the crown, to be King of the United States. 

There, in today’s Washington Park above 
Newburgh Bay, Washington rebuked his of- 
ficers on May 27, 1782 and refused to make 
a kingdom of our country. 

Newburgh is also the site of the first GI 
bill in a sense, for there Congress was peti- 
tioned to correct grievances of the Revolu- 
tionary soldiers, and there the final arrange- 
ments were made to demobilize all of Wash- 
ington’s troops at the end of the long strug- 
gle for American independence. 

“Today, as then,” says McKneally, “Amer- 
ica faces a threat to its independenec and 
the freedom of its people. The resolution 
and determination and willingness of the 
people to fight and sacrifice for their free- 
dom carried the day against the foe in the 
18th century. 

“The people here in this valley lived in 
constant expectation of the arrival of British 
warships in Newburgh Bay. Though few in 
numbers and weak in preparation they were 
ready for the fight. As they tended their 
farms and stores they kept constant vigil 
throughout the Revolution, to repel the 
enemy at whatever the cost in lives or for- 
tunes. 

“Then they were fearless with nothing. 
Now, with everything, should we be fearful? 
Today, as then, if our people are prepared to 
sacrifice and do what is necessary, even suffer 
losses, we shall see the crisis through. And 
today, as then, out of unity and a strength- 
ened singless of national purpose we can re- 
lease the energies for a greater America 
tomorrow. 

“We need a nation today that is visibly 
ready to follow through in any crisis, whose 
people again leave no doubt in any mind that 
their will is steeled. 

“If we again show our determination to be 
free now and forever, we will strengthen the 
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hands of our negotiators at the conference 
tables. We will prevent another dictator 
from mistaking our spirit—as Hohenzollern, 
Hitler, Tojo, and Mussolini did at such cost in 
blood and lives in this century.” 

Americans have proved over and over again 
the sacrifices they will make when the chips 
are down, but in times of peace they show a 
conciliatory spirit which is too easily (and 
tragically) mistaken for softness, he says. 

The American Legion can and should play 
a greater role in making the true American 
spirit more visible. Able Legionnaires, he 
says, should spend more time demonstrating 
the soundness of Legion Americanism con- 
cepts to non-Legion individuals and groups. 

On this, says McKneally, the future great- 
ness of the American Legion rests. Its des- 
tiny from the beginning was to offer America 
a@ unified image of itself as seen by men and 
women who had offered their lives in its 
defense. 

The corrosion of fundamental ideas and 
ideals on which democracies stand, and the 
now-proven possibilities of brain 
whole masses of people, make the Legion’s 
duty to uphold American concepts even mor 
obvious today than in 1919. , 

Commander McKneally has vigorously lived 
this concept of the Legion’s mission. His 
rise to eminence.in the Legion in his home 
State stems largely from his willingness to 
accept any and all assignments to work or 
speak on behalf of American ideals for the 
American Legion, and from the sincerity, 
ability and levelheadedness with which he 
has done it. : 

In carrying the Legion’s méssage far and 
wide in his native State, the commander 
has been an able salesman for America and 
the Legion. His engaging manner of speak- 
ing has never failed to please, while his 
passion for exactness has left no room for . 
misunderstanding of his words. 

At the Legion’s 41st National Convention 
in Minneapolis-St. Paul, last August 27, 
McKneally was unopposed as a candidate 
for National Commander. J 

He had spent the better part of two years 
traveling and speaking to State Legion con- 
ventions in support of his candidacy since 
his own New York State convention. had en- 
dorsed him in 1957. 

When New York National Executive Com- 
mitteeman Louis E. Drago nominated him, 
every delegation was in McKneally’s corner 
and promptly seconded Drago’s nomination. 

On a motion to suspend the rules and elect 
him by acclamation to succeed outgoing 
National Commander Preston J. Moore of 
Oklahoma, McKneally was named to the 
Legion's top office without the formality of 
a ballot. 

He is the third National Commander from 
New York State. The others were the late 
Edward E. Spafford (1927-28); and Edward 
N. Scheiberling (1944-45). 

In his acceptance speech, McKneally first 
acknowledged his indebtedness to his 
mother, his brother and sisters—-who had 
made the “keynote of our family life” the 
same as the Legion's keynote—‘For God and 
Country.” 

He then acknowledged a personal debt to 
E. Nelson Mooney, Newburgh neighbor, 
WWI veteran and Legionnaire who brought 
McKneally into his home post in 1946 and 
“who introduced me to The American 
and its programs long before World War II.” 

At the conclusion of his acceptance, Com- 
mander McKneally charged all Legionnaires 
with his own creed: 

“Legionnaires, be dedicated, be alive to your 
responsibilities, be filled with love of — 
country, be unabashed in your pa ism. 
Be not dissuaded by councils of confusion nor 
believe that all will somehow magically come 
well. The road ahead is steep, but the re- 
wards of service are immense. Serve the 
American Legion and you serve men of good 
will all over the world.” 
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Adlai E. Stevenson: Last Chance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
least unlikely events of the Democratic 
Convention in Los Angeles on July 11 
and the following would be an unprece- 
dented nomination of Adlai E. Stevenson 
as the Democratic presidential candidate 
for the third time. In the light of this 
prospect comments on his personality 
and achievements are highly significant. 
Perhaps the best of these appeared in the 
February 1960 issue of the Progressive 
magazine authored by the Honorable 
RicHarp L.NevuserGER. This article cor- 
rectly reflects the stature and independ- 
ence of Mr. Stevenson and I submit it 
for your consideration, as follows: 

Apiar E. Stevenson: Last CHANCE 
(By Ricwarp L. NEUBERGER) 

In 1956, after his second defeat for the 
Presidency, Adlai E. Stevenson made a state- 
ment regarding the highest elective office in 
the free world which was both renunciatory 
and philosophical. He said, “I can contem- 
plate in tranquillity the distinct possibility 
that I will never be President of the United 
States.” 

Because millions of his fellow Americans do 
not share this tranquillity, Stevenson con- 
tinues to be regarded as the most likely 
nominee of his party for the third consecu- 
tive time. Many Stevenson enthusiasts hap- 
pen to be intellectuals, civic leaders, and 
generous campaign contributors. They 
might be called the catalytic agent of the 
Democratic Party. They are what make the 
water fizz. They create public opinion. And 
they feel a sense of kinship with Adlai Stev- 
enson that they seem to sense in no other 
presidential hopeful in either party. 

Thus, in spite of all the zeal and fervor for 
that brace of tireless compaigning Demo- 
cratic Senators, JoHN F. Kennepy and HuBERT 
HvuMPHREY, many adherents of these men 
continually make it evident that Kennepy 
and Humpurey are their first choices only if 
Stevenson does not actively enter the field. 
At innumerable Democratic gatherings, I 
have heard people volunteer the information 
that their heart belongs to Stevenson even 
though they happen to be wearing somebody 
else’s campaign button on their lapel or 
bosom at the moment. This was vividly 
demonstrated at the banquet in New York 
honoring Eleanor Roosevelt’s 75th birthday. 
Most of the Democratic White House poten- 
tials were present. Stevenson received by 
far the most vociferous ovation. Raymond 
P. Brandt wrote in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch that only Stevenson and Mrs. 
Roosevelt herself “came away with increased 
popularity and respect.” 

Stevenson has told me that he will not 
spend a 4-cent postage stamp to win the 
Democratic nomination. He is personally 
fond of both Humpurey and KENNe=py, and 
he has given each of them a sort of may-the- 
best-man-win benediction. But if a stale- 
mate should occur at the Los Angeles con- 
vention, it is probable that Stevenson will be 
available for the party’s nomination—even 
though some of his closest friends trust this 
will not be the case, for they wish to see him 
spared the ordeal of a third nationwide 
campaign. “I'd die if Stevenson lost again,” 
said the attractive wife of a wealthy and 
enlightened date grower near Palm Springs. 

It is my judgment that most of the lead- 
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ers of the Democratic Party look upon Stev- 
enson as the Nation's intellectually best pre- 
pared man to serve in the White House. 
Who can rival his eloquence and basic wis- 
dom? Yet many of these same individuals 
confess to some doubt that Stevenson can 
be elected. If it were not for this doubt, he 
probably would be a certainty for the nom-~- 
ination in 1960. But Stevenson has been 
beaten twice. One defeat was by a margin 
of 6,500,000 votes, the other by 9,500,000. 
These were not photofinishes. They were 
landslides. Over and again this is the dry 
comment of Palmer Hoyt of the Denver Post: 
“Who could have licked George Washington? 
That was how General Eisenhower was pre- 
sented to the American people.” 

This is the great behind-the-scenes de- 
bate within Democratic ranks regarding 
Adlai Stevenson. Were 1952 and 1956 fair 
tests of his national vote-corraling ability? 
If they accurately measured his appeal, then 
Democratic Party delegates will shy away 
from him as the 1960 nominee. But if the 
previous two elections are written off as for- 
lorn hopes for the Democrats, regardless of 
the identity of the party’s candidate, Adlai 
Stevenson could still be the overwhelming 
choice of those who will assemble in Los 
Angeles next July to make a fateful decision. 
I was told by a generous and liberal-minded 
California contributor to Democratic coffers: 

“If I could appoint a President, I’d appoint 
Stevenson. He has what it takes to be a 
truly illustrious President. But if Steven- 
son is unable to win at the. polis, I would 
rather succeed with a Democrat of lesser 
stature than to lose again with Stevenson.” 

It is Hamlet's dilemma repeated, because it 
involves so many hypotheticals. What if the 
Suez crisis had not occurred on the eve of 
the 1956 elections? Had Republican dema- 
goguery over the unpopular Korean war in 
1952 made it impossible for a Democrat to 
succeed? Had the Democratic string run out 
after 20 years in national office? Many of 
Harry Truman’s intimates believe that Stev- 
enson was too indecisive, that he did not 
conduct fighting campaigns, that he equivo- 
cated on issues of vast potential appeal for 
the Democrats. But one of Stevenson’s faith- 
ful has replied wryly, “Don’t ever forget 
that Truman ran against Dewey. That's a 
whole lot different from running against 
Eisenhower.” 


THE LINGERING DOUBT OF WHETHER HE CAN BE 
ELECTED 


The debate is endless, but it also narrows 
down to another question. How much have 
the two defeats by Eisenhower hurt Steven- 
son’s political prestige, no matter how blame- 
less he may be for what happened? One 
theory holds that too many voters among the 
present. electorate cast their ballots against 
Stevenson for him ever to be able to reverse 
the verdict. Would millions of voters con- 
fess, even to themselves, that they could 
have been wrong twice before? Yet, arrayed 
against this is the fact that many political 
figures in America have won major offices 
after numerous defeats—Senators JoHN Car- 
ROLL, Of Colorado; Wrt1aAm E. Proxmire, of 
Wisconsin, and RaLPH W. YarsorovucH, of 
Texas, to mention only a conspicuous few 
on the contemporary scene. And if the Brit- 
ish people had permitted. earlier political 
failures to shape their attitude perpetually, 
they might have been denied the gifted lead- 
ership of Winston Churchill during World 
War II. 

Iam confident that Adlai Stevenson is the 
private 1960 favorite of the overwhelming 
majority of influential Democrats. But 
there exists among some of these same per- 
sons the lingering doubt of whether or not 
he can be elected. 

Why is Stevenson such a favorite? What 
accounts for his enduring appeal to so many 
thoughtful men and women? He is not so 
liberal as Humpnurey. He lacks the hand- 
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some youthfulness of Kennepy. He cannot 
match the political skill of LyNpOoN JOHNSON, 
He has many more overt handicaps—his 
divorce, for example—than SyMINGTON. He 
is not currently in high elective office like 
Govs. Robert Meyner, of New Jersey, or G. 
Mennen (Soapy) Williams, of Michigan. 
Yet mere mention of Stevenson’s name can 
inspire and thrill many a gathering of Demo- 
crats. 

I have tried to locate the secret of Steven- 
son’s appeal to intellectual and thoughtful 
voters. I think one of his strengths is a 
trait which most orthodox politicians regard 
as virtually his principal weakness—what 
they describe as his indecisiveness—his tend- 
ency to see both sides of a difficult question, 
his melancholy and prolonged grappling 
with highly complex issues, 

Of some of these things there can be no 
doubt. In 1952, Stevenson thrashed about 
like a salmon in a fish ladder, trying to 
make up his mind whether to run for the 
Presidency or for reelection as Governor of 
Iilinois. His attitude on farm price sup- 
ports has never quite satisfied those who 
favor a continuation of big agricultural sub- 
sidies; nor are public-power groups content 
that he is 100 percent committed to their 
side. I have heard criticisms from certain 
labor leaders that Stevenson has seemed to 
encounter difficulty making up his mind 
about amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Yet these very qualities, so disturbing to 
some groups, are a factor in endearing Stev- 
enson to the intellectuals, teachers, and 
writers who predominate in quite a few 
Democratic circles. Here is a man who does 
not pose as having a pat solution for every 
problem of these troubled times. He rarely 
indulges in the glib slogans which pretend 
to offer.such easy remedies for grim maladies. 
He reserves his doubts about ready answers 
to monumental problems like farm surpluses, 
competing with the Soviets, or raising the 
necessary funds to finance Government in 
the 20th century. This, in the minds of 
many people, is a welcome contrast to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's bland promises of 100 per- 
cent of parity, liberation of the satellite 
nations, and the unleashing of Chiang Kai- 
shek. Also, these Democrats occasionally re- 
call that certain prominent members of their 
own party have heralded, with much fanfare, 
the unveiling of a marvelous new farm pro- 
gram—a program which they have not yet 
produced, 


STEVENSON WEAKEST WHEN HE LISTENS TO 
CAMPAIGN STRATEGISTS 


To extreme Democratic partisans, Steven- 
son at times can be somewhat less than sat- 
isfying. This is probably true of any polit- 
ical figure who broods extensively and who 
often appears indecisive. Lincoln, also a 
melancholy brooder, was not sufficiently hard 
toward the South to please the Republican 
radicals who unsuccessfully plotted his de- 
feat for reelection in 1864. Indeed, Judge 
Samuel I. Rosenman of New York, former 
confidant of Franklin D. Roosevelt and an 
intimate of President Truman, has: said 
somewhat disparagingly of Stevenson: 

“TI don’t think his views are those of a lib- 
eral, but more of a middle-of-the-roader. 
On domestic issues, there’s not much differ- 
ente between Stevenson’s ideas and those of 
President Eisenhower.” 

This is undoubtedly an oversimplification 
of Stevenson’s reluctance to accept felicitous 
answers merely because they have voter ap- 
pear. Any person who has read his book, 
“What I Think,” will know there is a gulf, 
vast and wide, between Stevenson’s ideas 
and those of the war hero who has twice 
conquered him for the Presidency. There 
also have been the numerous occasions when 
Stevenson was ahead of his time. During 
the 1956 campaign he took the risk of urging 
a suspension of nuclear tests. Vice President 
Nixon called this suggestion extraordinary 
and appalling, catastrophic nonsense—the 
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height of irresponsibility. Yet today, nearly 
4 years later, Nixon himself has opposed a 
resumption of nuclear testing. Nor can it be 
wholly forgotten that Judge Rosenman’s 
beloved patron, Franklin D. Roosevelt, was 
quite universally looked upon as a conserva- 
tive among Democrats prior to his brilliant 
unfurling of the New Deal. 

Stevenson is not a particularly adroit 
politician, and he himself probably would 
be the first to admit it. Eric Sevareid relates 
how Stevenson, shortly before the Illinois 
elections of 1948, told him they had written 
off Paut Dovucias as a possible winner and 
that if he, Stevenson, won aft all, it would 
be by a very narrow margin. Actually, 
Dovetas was elected to the Senate over- 
whelmingly, and Stevenson went to the 
gubernatorial mansion at Springfield by one 
of the most colossal majorities in the history 
of the State. 

In 1952 my wife Maurine and I were 
visiting Governor Stevenson in the Illinois 
capital. He then was being casually dis- 
cussed for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation. Maurine pleaded with him not to 
consider this because Eisenhower was sure to 
be the Republican nominee. “And nobody 
could beat Ike,” she added. 

Stevenson countered with the informa- 
tion that Senator Scott Lucas, of Illinois, 
the Democratic Senate leader, believed Taft 
had the GOP nomination all wrapped up. 
“I agree with Lucas,” said Stevenson. 

It is probably an irony of our era that 
Stevenson, poor politician though he is, suf- 
fers the most when he permits his political 
peers to persuade him to be out of character. 
This occurred in the campaign of 1956. De- 
parting from the 1952 style which had in- 
spired and lifted so many Americans, he 
allowed himself to get down to such narrow 
- specifics as the price of hogs or the cost of 
kilowatis. This was supposed to be shrewd 
politics in certain States. Some Democratic 
politicians also felt, with audible relief, that 
it removed Stevenson from the lofty plane 
and high ideals which had characterized his 
1952 appearances. The metamorphosis didn’t 
work. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has ob- 
served: ‘In 1956 Mr. Stevenson lost the sup- 
port of some of his 1952 admirers when he 
followed the advice of certain campaign 
strategists and deviated from his 1952 policy 
of talking sense to the American people.” 

No persons is more thoroughly aware of 
this than Adlai Stevenson. “If I ever am 
foolish enough to let myself run for President 
again,” he told me one day, “I will run ex- 
actly as my own man. I won’t be met at the 
Iowa State line or the Oregon State line by 
people who will tell me the purportedly ap- 
propriate thing to say to win votes in that 
particular locality. I will relate to voters— 
everywhere—the blunt, hard facts about our 
position in the world and about the sacrifices 
required if we are going to improve it.” 


STEVENSON WORKS HARD ON HIS OWN SPEECHES 


Kenneth S. Davis, biographer of Stevenson 
in the book, “A Prophet in His Own Coun- 
try,” has written that Stevenson’s counselors 
in 1956 assumed he would delegate the writ- 
ing of speeches to others while he was left 
free to concentrate on public appearances 
and personal “politicking.” On many occa- 
sions in 1952 local bigwigs could not see the 
candidate because he was busy polishing his 
speeches until curtain time. The new divi- 
sion of labors in 1956 was an unhappy one for 
Stevenson. It helps to explain why the gen- 
unine Stevenson shone through so little of 
the oratory during that campaign. He later 
explained to Kenneth Davis that the actual 
preparation of speeches, ‘‘the creative thing, 
is what I like todo. It’s the fun of my life.” 

This, too, may be the key to a good deal 
of the basic Stevenson image. Ours is an 
age of the synthetic—of the ghostwriter, 
the teleprompter, of makeup to hide the 
candidate’s bald spots. We all know of 
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the advertising agency which plans a pro- 
motional campaign for whiskey one day and 
a crusade for the Presidency the next. 
Neither is elevating nor meaningful, Candi- 
dates in both parties frequently have speech 
manuscripts thrust into their hands at the 
last moment. There is not even time in 
which to scan the ghost writer’s product 
before it is presented to the waiting audience 
and to the Nation. People sense this and 
yearn for the days in our history when 
Lincoln and Jefferson wrote, under crucial 
stress, what they themselves felt and be- 
lieved in. They remember tales of Jefferson, 
in rented lodgings in Philadelphia, drafting 
the stirring and rhythmical language of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

In our era Stevenson, alone among leaders, 
seems to respond to these gleaming chapters 
from our past. Most topflight politicians 
make no secret of the synthetic authorship 
of their speeches. Indeed, they often boast 
of the task force of skilled experts in each 
field whom they have recruited for this task. 
Although Stevenson has had at his disposal 
some of the most gifted literary talent in 
the land, he has a hard time relying upon it. 
Davis, in “A Prophet in His Own Country,” 
has thus described the reaction in 1952 of 
those who made the pilgrimage to Springfield 
to fortify the Stevenson cause with their 
pens and typewriters: 

“All of them became convinced, if they 
were not at the outset, that Stevenson was 
a far better writer of Stevenson speeches 
than any of them ever could be. Most of 
them were initially perturbed by the fact 
that the final drafts of speeches generally 
bore little resemblance to the drafts they 
had painfully prepared, but * * * with 
pride and truth they could proclaim that 
the speeches as Stevenson finally gave 
them—speeches which would be gathered 
into a bestselling book months after the 
campaigning had ended—were very much 
Stevenson’s own.” 

I still have my own vivid memory of 
Stevenson in the cramped bedroom of Port- 
land’s then only union-operated hotel in 
October of 1952. It was nearly midnight. 
He had just completed a long airplane flight. 
His dinner consisted of a bowl of canned 
vegetable soup and crackers, eaten off a lap 
tray. While he ate, he revised a speech on 
power and conservation which he expected to 
deliver the nxet day. His eyes were hallow 
and gaunt with exhaustion. It all seemed 
dreadfully inefficient for the candidate thus 
to drain his energies and strength, espe- 
cially when I thought of Eisenhower's 
smoothly functioning campaign colossus 
with its troupe of writers and public rela- 
tions experts. I knew the General was not 
polishing speeches at midnight. Ani yet 
when I came away from Stevenson’s room 
that night with Jebbie Davidson, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, there were tears of 
pride in our eyes. 

Just how liberal is Adlai Stevenson? This 
question disturbs some Democrats, as exem-~- 
plified by the strictures and doubts voiced by 
Judge Rosenman. When former President 
Truman endorsed Averill Harriman for Presi- 
dent before the 1956 Democratic Convention, 
he said candidly that Stevenson was not lib- 
eral enough for him. Yet, by contrast, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, whose liberalism has never 
been diluted, constantly reiterates her ad- 
miration and affection for Adlai Stevenson. 
So does former, Senator Herbert H. Lehman, 
of New York, another of unquestioned lib- 
erality. It could even be a matter of tem- 
perament. The precinct liberals have rarely 
cottoned to Stevenson. But the intellectual 
liberals consider Adlai their nonpareil. 
They are his shock troops. Their allegiance 
to him seldom wavers. 

Stevenson himself is definitely not a doc- 
trinaire liberal. Many of his early affilia- 
tions, in business and corporation law, have 
helped to anchor him to rather orthodox 
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economic ideas. In the grave crisis of 
World War II, he was assistant to Secretary 
of the Navy Frank Knox, who had been the 
1936 Republican running mate of Alf M. 
Landon, After Knox’s death from a heart 
attack, brought on by assiduous adherence 
to duty, Stevenson said; 
“I loved that man. 


greatest need. It cost him 
it shortened his life. He was no intellectual, 
God knows, but he was highly intelligen 
which a whole lot of intellectuals aren 
you know—and he knew his pee ge man 
from a rough and crowded life. His loyalty 
to President Roosevelt, his political adver- - 
sary ih 1936, had a deflant quality, and his 
admiration and respect for his chief seemed 
to grow as the going got tougher.” 
WHAT KIND OF PRESIDENT WOULD STEVENSON 
MAKE? 

It is perhaps a clue to Stevenson's out- 
look that he took no cognizance of the fact 
that Colonel Knox was not a liberal, but 
only that he was not an intellectual. In 
his personal associations, Stevenson does not 
dampen litmus paper to test if each ac- 
quaintance is simon-pure on every possible 
public question. This may accentuate cer- 
tain suspicions how far left-of< 
center Stevenson really dwelis. Yet F.D.R. 
kept Jesse Jones in his Cabinet and he en- 
joyed cruising on Vincent Astor’s yacht. 
Nor can Harry Truman be said to savor his 
bourbon and branch water exclusively in 
the company of those who score 100 per- 
cent on ADA’s voting scoresheet on Capitol 
Hill. - 

I first met Adlai E. Stevenson at the United 
Nations Conference in San Francisco in 1945. 
We journeyed together to Yosemite’s granite 
cliffs and plumed waterfalls, and we hiked in 
the majestic fastnesses of Muir Woods. My 
impression of him -was not necessarily of a 
fervent liberal but rather of a fascinating 
intellect, who knew not only world diplo- 
macy but also the subtle differences between 
a Douglas-fir and a ponderesa pine. 
eye kind of President would Stevenson 

I rather imagine he would be a President 
who tried the patience of every special-inter- 
est group in the Nation. On agricultural 
legislation I would guess that he might be 
too conservative to please the National 
Farmers Union and not conservative enough 
to satisfy the American Farm Bureau. He 
would be too much of a loyal Demvucrat to 
win over partisan Republicans, but might be 
too fair and temperate to delight the ex- 
tremists in his own party. For example, this 
is Stevenson talking to a Democratic Nation- 
al Committee dinner in Chicago in 1955— 
slightly later than midway between his two 
presidential defeats: 

“Let us be very clear that Republicans 
want a safe and sane world every bit as much 
as Democrats. And in this day, when our 
position is more perilous than it has been 
since Korea, let us also profit from our 
mistakes, while we deplore them, and let 
us think of foreign policy not as partisans 
but as Americans. Let us, indeed, remember 
that he who plays politics with peace will 
lose at both.” 

Noble and stately words, these, but not 
the kind to make a partisan audience leap 
onto its chairs. They tell why Stevenson 
is a greater favorite with the PTA president 
than with the local ward chairman. 

Excessés are frequently the fuel of politi- 
cal fires, but Stevenson cannot bring him- 
self to light such faggots. On the eve of the 
1956 campaign he was finally persuaded to 
endorse 90-percent price supports on s0- 
called basics. But he did not quite let go 
of the lanyard. He made it evident that he 
was approving an expedient and not an 
ultimate answer: 
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“While firm price supports keep income up 
they don’t keep surpluses down, and I say 
again, lest the dam burst and engulf us, we 
Democrats must press on, with Republican 
help, I hope, to develop the much broader 
national farm which is required to 
restore the full parity of total farm income. 
At the risk of misunderstanding and mis- 
representation, I will say again and again 
that restoring 90 percent price supports to 
meet the present mcy is not to say 
they are a solution, but only that it is a 
better program than sliding supports which 
slide only one way.” 

STEVENSON’S RECORD AS GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS 


And there you have it, the strength of 
Stevenson intellectually and the weakness 
of Stevenson politically. He did come out 
for 90 percent price supports to cope with a 
crisis, but he could not quite bring himself 
to claim for such supports any panacea sta- 
tus. Perhaps the statement reveals why he 
has never carried a State in the Nation’s 
breadbasket. Zealous advocates of 90 per- 
cent price supports rarely appreciate such 
gingerly backing. But the statement also 
revels that Adlai Stevenson is a sincere and 
honest man in bigtime politics. 

This honesty was established for all the 
Nation to see in August of 1952, when Gov- 
ernor Shivers, of Texas, called ostentatiously 
at Springfield and asked Stevenson to favor 
the return on the rich oil tidelands to the 
States. This was a major issue in the four 
States which stood to profit heavily from 
such a transfer—Texas, Florida, Louisiana, 
and California. Many electoral votes were 
potentially at stake. Stevenson could have 
ducked the question completely, or he could 
have imitated Eisenhower's ambiguous ac- 
ceptance of the States rights position. In- 
stead, Stevenson crisply endorsed the ma- 
jority Supreme Court opinion that the 
petroleum-laden. tidelands were properly 
within the custodianship of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. . Quite obviously, this shut off his 
meager campaign exchequer from benefac- 
tions by the powerful oil industry. 

An issue like the tidelands was no prob- 
lem for Stevenson, On some other subjects, 
however, it has not been so simple for him 
to accept the traditional position of liberal 
Democrats. I have heard him sharply ques- 
tion several of my Senate colleagues from 
the Northwest about high interest rates. He 
was definitely not in favor of increasing the 
cost of borrowing money, but he wondered 
if there were anything to the claim that this 
might be necessary to quench the fires of 
inflation, I have listened to Stevenson ask- 
ing the same kind of penetrating questions 
on the issue of Hells Canyon Dam. He did 
not instantly assume the attitude that a 
Federal dam .was, ipso facto, better than a 
private utility company dam. He had to be 
convinced, with irrefutable figures, that the 
private dam would leave a good deal of the 
potential hydroelectricity of the Snake River 
undeveloped. Positions which some liber- 
als take, almost by reflex action, do not come 
so automatically to Adlai Stevenson. Fur- 
thermore, I would classify him as relatively 
prudent on the broad issue of Federal spend- 
ing. Deficit financing, which is attractive to 
quite a few congressional liberals is not 
found in the Stevenson litany. For example, 
one of the accomplishments of which he 
boasts as a feature of his service in the Illi- 
nois governorship is this: “* * * Kept State 
expenditures on a pay-as-you-go basis by 
ending the use of extensive déficiency ap- 
propriations at the end of a biennium.” 

Some liberals find it easier to propose 
methods of spending governmental funds 
than in raising revenues to finance these un- 
dertakings. Stevenson’s record as chief ex- 
ecutive of Illinois makes it likely that he 
would not be in this group, which perhaps 
accounts for the questioning of the degree of 
his liberality by former President Truman, 
Judge Rosenman, and others, A sound 
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measuring stick of Stevenson’s philosophy 
might be found in some of the other features 
of his gubernatorial reign which excite his 
own pride and satisfaction. Here are a few 
as compiled py Stevenson’s staff shortly be- 
fore he closed his desk at Springfield for the 
last time: 

“Put the State police force on a merit 
basis, removing it as an item of patronage. 

“Eliminated nonworking. political ap- 
pointees with whom State payrolls had been 
padded. 

“Restored many sales tax evaders to the 
rolls and insisted on equal treatment to all 
on tax collections. 

“Improved the care and treatment of the 
49,000 patients in State mental hospitals, 
and provided for collection by the State of 
the cost of such care in cases where the 
patient or his family are able to pay. 

“Enforced the overweight truck laws to 
protect the deteriorating highway system, 
and increased highway revenues. 

“Pressed for elimination of chiselers and 
cheaters from the public assistance rolis. 

“Initiated a program for State financing of 
tuberculosis sanitaria. 

“Avoided new general taxes so that only 
two States, on a per capita income basis, 
have lower per capita State tax collections 
than Hlinois. 

“Reformed the administration of parole 
laws by appointing experts free from political 
pressure. 

“Brought Illinois from the lowest to one 
of the highest levels of State aid for com- 
mon schools.” 


A DEMOCRATIC TICKET OF STEVENSON AND 
KENNEDY 


These acts reveal a man who has a warm 
humanitarian heart, who possesses fiscal 
soundness and prudence, who administers 
government without fear or favor, and who 
is not afraid of political pressures. They 
do not inevitably describe an orthodox po- 
litical liberal in the conventional meaning 
of the term. Such a person might have tried 
to do away with the sales tax altogether 
rather than bring honesty to its enforcement. 
I recall talking to the late Phil Jackson, pub- 
lisher of the Oregon Daily Journal of Port- 
land, after his newspaper had given a lunch- 
eon in honor of Stevenson, whom the Journal 
had indorsed in the 1952 campaign. 

“All my fat-cat friends at the Arlington 
Club have been telling me what a radical 
this man is,” said Jackson. “Why, he’s no 
radical at all—in fact, he’s barely more lib- 
eral than I am, and I’m certainly no New 
Dealer, I can tell you that.” 

Similar episodes may have occurred else- 
where in the Nation, serving to explain why 
some. fiaming liberals cool off when con- 
fronted with a third candidacy for Steven- 
son. Still, a thoughtful man’s performance 
in the American Presidency never can be 
predicted in advance with supreme safety 
and confidence. Walter Lippmann might 
hope to expunge the column which he wrote 
on January 8, 1932, about the man who was 
subsequently to become the Democratic 
nominee that year: “Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is no crusader. He is no tribune of the peo- 
ple. He is no enemy of entrenched privi- 
lege. He is a pleasant man who, without 
any important qualifications for the Office, 
would very much like to be President.” It 
may just be possible that the prophecies of 
F.D.R.’s amanuensis, Judge Sam Rosenman, 
could prove equally inaccurate about Adlai 
Ewing Stevenson. 

Stevenson, grandson of Grover Cleveland's 
Vice President, will be 60 years old this 
February. This year, 1960, is virtually the 
last call for him. He either will be nomi- 
nated in July at Los Angeles, the city of his 
birth, or he never again will be considered 
seriously for an office which many people 
regard as the natural niche for his talents of 
intellect, originality, and temperament. 
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I refuse to pass upon the dilemma of 
whether or not Stevenson's two previous de- 
feats at the hands of Eisenhower stamp him 
indelibly as doomed to failure in quest of 
the Presidency. Only a seventh son of a sev- 
enth son could answer this question. It 
lends itself no more to authentic assessment 
prior to the event than does the whole 
question of the religion of Senator JoHN F. 
KENNEDY and California’s Governor Pat 
Brown. We only can hope that the bigotry 
which plagued Al Smith in 1928 is no more. 
But can this actually be determined until it 
is put to the test? A casual inquiry at the 
front door fails to duplicate the emotions 
of an election in which hysteria and fanati- 
cism might run wild, Intolerance cannot 
be measured apart from the conditions and 
atmosphere which tend to create it. The 
Stevenson riddle may not be quite so difficult 
to unlock, and yet surely the impact of 
previous failures is a generally unknown 
quantity in most elections. 

I personally favor a Democratic ticket of 
Stevenson and KENNeEDx. Despite all the 
current flyspecking as to his record in the 
Senate, I look upon Jack KENNEDY as one of 
the superior Senators of our era. Courage 
is a prime requisite in politics. Certainly it 
required courage to tackle the inflammable 
issue of labor reform, Regardless of the 
course he followed, KrENNEDY was damned if 
he did and damned if he didn’t. This has 
been demonstrated by the fact that, although 
KENNEDY strived suecessfully to pull some 
of the sharpest fangs in the Landrum- 
Griffin bill, he nevertheless now is enduring 
bitter criticism from some politicians with 
close labor alliances, At 42, KErNNEDY’s 
youthful magnetism and personality might 
also be a useful foil to what some look upon 
as Stevenson’s lack of lure to the distaff vote. 

Why Stevenson for President? Franklin 
Roosevelt once described the Presidency as 
preeminently a position of moral leader- 
ship. If it had not been that in Lincoln's 
time, would the 16th President have been 
able to persuade his countrymen to accept 
the first military conscription and the first 
income taxes in American history, so that 
the Nation might be kept united? Steven- 
son, to me, possesses Lincolnesque qualities 
of soul searching, of personal inner doubts, 
of a brooding awareness that the way ahead 
is stern and hard. If somebody were to ask 
what I think is the vital difference between 
Stevenson and all other candidates in both 
parties, I would answer that it was an almost 
indefinable ingredient which might be called 
“stature.” Within Stevenson, I believe, are 
the essentials to be a great President. This is 
quite different from being a good President or 
@ successful President, as a number of 
the other aspirants unquestionably could 
become. 

America today desperately needs a great 
President, 

Foreign policy is the supreme challenge. 
With his flourishes of worldwide travel and 
pilgrimaging, Eisenhower has substituted the 
appearance of a policy for policy itself, in 
the view of James Reston, of the New York 
Times. After the cheering is over, the 
enigma of a divided Berlin or Soviet space 
supremacy still remains. Stevenson has per- 
sisted in recognizing that good-will journeys 
or vague platitudes are seldom substitutes 
for “generosity and decency in human rela- 
tionships, and equality in human opportu- 
nities.” 

Discussing the unrest among the teeming 
millions of Asia and Africa, Stevenson has 
said, “Underneath the recriminations of dip- 
lomats and the conflicts of nation-states, 
there boils up today the hopes, resentments, 
and aspirations not just of leaders but of 
great masses of people seeking for themselves 
and their children the rights and privileges 


- which [Woodrow] Wilson said, ‘all normal 
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men desire and must have if they are to be 
contented and within reach of happiness.’” 


It is easy to be superficial about foreign 
pelicy because the guideposts are frequently 
so far away. The test of a farm program 
may be in the price of hogs, only 25 miles off 
at the railhead. . The test of foreign policy 
may be in the sprouting seeds of a war which 
Americans a decade hence might have to 
fight on the opposite side of the globe. Not 
even 20-20 vision can discern these meas- 
urements. That is why it is so easy to prom- 
ise ultimate liberation for their relatives to 
foreign-language voters in large American 
cities, or to hint that eventually the Soviets 
will be overthrown by revolution, and thus 
we do not need to worry about Russia’s 
spectacular shot at the moon or its satel- 
lites in far orbit. 


ADLAI STEVENSON IS AMERICA’S HAIRSHIRT 


Stevenson has never indulged himself in 
these luxuries. He is the pragmatist who 
threatens his own political chances by re- 
minding audiences that we cannot thumb 
our noses even at countries which occasion- 
ally offend our precious sensibilities. “I 
know some politicians tell us that we don’t 
need allies,” Stevenson has observed. 
“Life would certainly be much simpler if 
that were so, for our friends can be highly 
irritating. But it is not so. We need allies 
because we have only 6 percent of the world’s 
population. We need them because the over- 
sea airbases essential to our own security are 
on their territory. We need allies because 
they are the source of indispensable strategic 
materials. We need, above all, the moral 
strength that the solidarity of the world 
community alone can bring to our cause. Let 
us never underestimate the weight of moral 
opinion. It can be more penetrating than 
bullets, more durable than steel.” 

Stevenson is America’s hairshirt. He is 
the man who offers blood, sweat, toil, and 
tears when others are hinting temptingly 
at tax reduction or more Federal subsidies 
and benefactions. Indeed, people have come 
to expect candor of Stevenson. One of the 
highest tributes which he received was when 
he strayed briefly from this role during the 
1956 Presidential campaign. Men and wom- 
en instantly complained that he was out of 
character, that the 1956 campaign product 
was definitely not the authentic Stevenson. 
Somehow, Adlai Stevenson has come to epit- 
omize in many minds a political figure who 
tells the truth, irrespective of political con- 
sequences. 

Nikita Khrushchev’s doorstep has become 
a favorite platform for American political 
hopefuls. It has introduced a jarring and 
even frightening element into our political 
life. The Communust Party is unable to poll 
a@ fraction of 1 percent of the vote at Amer- 
ican ballot boxes. Yet the world’s top Com- 
munist, Khrushchev, may possess the power 
to shape an American election simply by rat- 
tling the nuclear sword of fluttering the 
dove of peace at appropriate moments. Bis- 
marck did this as a calculated policy in Prus- 
sia to influence French politics. What if 
Khrushchev finds that the mailed fist or the 
gloved hand, on his part, can stampede 
American voters into favoring one party or 
the other as an instrument of supposed 
peace? 

I think this is one of the truly disturbing 
developments of our era. That is why the 
visits of leading Americans with Khrushchey 
must be reported faithfully and realistically, 
and without self-serving embellishments. If 
public opinion in our country is to be un- 
moved by Soviet bombast or blandishments, 
then American statesmen must be entirely 
candid in analyzing their impressions of 
Khrushchev’s motives and aspirations. Ste- 
venson, as I see it, has come closer to such 
a goal than any other important visitor to 
the Soviet dictator. 
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For example, in interviews with the Pro- 
gressive and the New York Times on Khru- 
shchev’s disarmament address at the United 
Nations, Stevenson exclaimed: “This is the 
first time I have ever felt encouraged on the 
subject of disarmament. His replies to my 
questions left me with the clear under- 
standing that in his view an international 
control body should have the power and fa- 
cilities to control and inspect each step of the 
disarmament process to the extent necessary 
to insure compliance with the step, such 
power and facilities to vary according to the 
needs of each phase. 

“While I wish I were more sanguine that 
something positive might come of Mr. Khru- 
shchev's sweeping disarmament proposal, he 
certainly gave me new hope that they meant 
business this time. And above all, we should 
not hastily and cynically dismiss his pro- 
posals as ‘clumsy propaganda,’ ‘old stuff,’ or 
‘utopian nonsense.’ For thereby we only 
redouble the propaganda impact—if that is 
all it is—of Russia’s posture as the peace- 
maker—the mighty Russia which first put a 
satellite in orbit and has just pinned her 
colors to the moon. 

“We must pay attention, cautiously but 
carefully, to what Mr. Khrushchev says 
about disarmament because he has a lot to 
say about the life and death of all of us. 
And I wish we could learn that with the 
Communists the important thing is not al- 
ways whether they are sincere but whether 
they are serious.” 


STEVENSON WOULD SHAPE A TIME OF GREATNESS 


Stevenson has a nobility of spirit which 
is rare in politics. Lincoln said, “I shall do 
nothing through malice. What I deal with 
is too vast for malice.” Alas, this counsel of 
restraint is frequently honored far more in 
the breach than in the observance. Many 
men in politics, flattered beyond belief and 
the object of constant sycophancy, whine and 
wail whenever matters do not suit their 
fancy. After a defeat at the polls, they 
blame everyone except themselves. I have 
sat beside former Governors and former Sen- 
ators, listening to hours of abuse against 
those responsible for their political downfall. 


Stevenson is a different kind of bird from, 


the usual political breed. He was twice van- 
quished for the Presidency under the most 
trying and difficult circumstances. He 
brought tears to millions of eyes besides his 
own on the night of his defeat in 1952, when 
he told those who had worked in his losing 
cause: 

“Someone asked me, as I came down the 
street, how I felt, and I was reminded of a 
story that a fellow townsman of ours in 
Springfield used to tell—Abraham Lincoln. 
They asked him how he felt once after an 
unsuccessful election. He said that he felt 
like a little boy who had stubbed his toe in 
the dark. He-said that he was too old to cry, 
but it hurt too much to laugh.” 

I have never heard Stevenson bewail his 
political fortunes. I have never heard 
Stevenson deride his conqueror or speak 
poorly of those who .failed to support the 
Stevenson campaign. His references to the 
President of the United States, whether 
spoken in public or in private, are always in 
terms of personal‘respect. This is not usual 
in American politics. One should listen to 
former Senators commenting on those who 
occupy their chairs. 


One night at a dinner party in Washing- 
ton, my wife and I heard the Dean Achesons 
ridiculing and denouncing Stevenson. The 
vilification continued for a long time and 
was obviously no secret. They seemed anx- 
ious to make known their utter contempt 
and dislike for the Democratic Party’s un- 
successful nominee of 1952 and 1956. Some 
weeks later we mentioned this episode to 
Stevenson. He shook his head sadly with 
a wry smile. “Dean was a fine Secretary of 
State,” he said. “I only wish he and Mrs. 
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Acheson thought better of me.” And there 
the topic ended. 

I do not know whether Adlai Stevenson 
ever will become President of the United 
States, The path ahead of a two-time loser 
is pocked with perils, and 1960 is undoubt- 
edly his last chance. 
those who seem most 


House, millions of his fellow Americans will 
feel they have been robbed of their opportu- 
nity to live in a time of greatness. 


Public Reaction Favors Throwing Out 
Farm Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, recently in 
Seattle the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson, in a press conference said that 
the wheat situation is “almost a na- 
tional scandal.” 

Later in the day in a speech Mr. Ben- 
son said: 

The billions we have invested in Democrat 
farm program failures are tragic. Were this 
money accomplishing the adjustment so 
sorely needed in agriculture, it might be 
worth the cost. 

But we are not getting our money’s worth, 
not while programs designed to meet the 
needs of a depression and revised to help 
win two wars are still in effect long after 
depression and wars have vanished. They 
are antiquated, outmoded and outrageous. 
The most glaring example is wheat. 

This monster is not the Benson program. 
Neither is it the administration’s program. 
Fixing the blame won’t help. Gorrecting the _ 
situation can and will 

The administration has the answer, which 
is not easy because adjustments will be diffi- 
cult. The cure requires 





solid ground, or public reaction might well 


throw out all farm programs—the good 
along with the bad. 


Of course, Mr. Speaker, I do not have 
any idea which programs Mr. Benson 
considers good. As for me, I think it is 
more a matter of degree and of which 
program is worse but there may be Gov- 
ernment assistance plans which 
farmer and do not harm anyone else. I 
respect the Secretary and I only 
nonpartisanship and unselfish in 
would have given him half a chance to 
demonstrate that by degrees he could 
remove farm price supports. 


ie 


controls have proved to be an illusion, 
and doubted whether marketing quotas 
tight enough to be effective would be tol- 
erated. This mnewspaper’s conclusion 
was that in the confused picture the most 
hopeful form of relief seemed to lie 
outside the realm of general price-sup- 
port subsidies. 

To this, the American taxpayer will 
say “Amen” if comments from my con< 
stitutents are any criteria. 
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Here. is a sampling of such views: 

It seems to me from what I read in the 
papers and magazines that the United States 
of America is being “took” plenty if the ar- 
ticles have any truth in them. According 
article, the Government is paying 
1 million a day for storage and people 


ment at a price and renting them back at 
a@ neat profit. And why with such a surplus 
of wheat should the loaf of bread be the 
it is, and why should Government 
be leased for a wheat crop which never 
planted and the lessor be paid for such 
crop that never grew? ‘These are what we 
read about and wonder. Something should 
be done. 


sat 


I strongly favor abolition of all farm price 
support—particularly wheat price supports. 

The agricultural price supports, soil bank 
payments, have not solved anything, but 
have given the large landowner-corporation- 
farmer huge benefit payments. * * * There 
is no reason why any particular segment of 
our American citizens should receive a sub- 
sidy, such as the farmers. The whole farm 
subsidy program should be repealed. 

I protest subsidies of any nature unless 
they have to do with maintaining national 
defense. I believe a person and a nation is 
stronger for having worked out its own 
problems without having to lean on Gov- 
ernment to work them out for him. 


I don’t understand why we should need 
farm price supports any more than we would 
need industrial price supports. 

I would like to see the Congress return 
management of the farm to the farmers. 


Farmers that are blaming Mr. Benson for 
their troubles should be told that the Demo- 
ecrats passed the farm law and they are in 
control of Congress. 

I feel strongly about farm controls. They 
should be taken off. Now. And no price 
supports of any kind. Let supply and de- 
mand be their only control. A man should 
be able to grow what he wants and as much 
as he wants—this is the American way. 





I am heartily and all out for Secretary 
Benson’s efforts to seek improvement and 
relief for the agricultural situation. 


I think storing of grain is a sin. 


—_— 


Let the farmers run their business as other 
businessmen do. 

Agriculture price support; yes, they should 
be entirely abolished. 





Nothing Is Really Ever New 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
glad to learn that Labor Secretary Mit- 
chell has found the wisdom to tell the 
Congress that a modest increase in the 
present $l-an-hour minimum wage 
would not adversely affect low-wage 
industries. 

The viewpoint expressed by the Secre- 
tary is not new. There has been before 
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the Congress for some time excellent leg- 
islation which would raise the hourly 
minimum to $1.25. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following news 
story which appeared in the February 20, 
1960, edition of the AFL-CIO News: 
MiTcHELL SEES Mopest HIKE IN MINIMUM 

Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell has told 
Congress that a modest increase in the pres- 
ent $l-an-hour minimum wage would not 
adversely affect low-wage industries. 

The Secretary did not spell out the amount 
of increase the administration is prepared to 
support. He is expected to give the exact 
figure in testimony scheduled March 2 as a 
House Labor Subcommittee begins hearings 
on wage-hour law amendments. 

Mitchell in his annual report on the effects 
of the $l-an-hour minimum required under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act renewed an 
administration request for an extension of 
minimum wage coverage to several million 


‘additional workers not now protected, and 


said that extension of coverage was the most 
important action Congress could take. 

He did not indicate whether the admin- 
istration would support extension of cover- 
age beyond the approximately 2.5 million 
workers he recommended both in 1957 and 
last year. 

The AFL-CIO is b the Kennedy- 
Morse-Roosevelt bill that would extend cov- 
erage to approximately 7.8 million workers in 
large interstate industries and raise the hour- 
ly minimum to $1.25. This bill is now 


pending in the Senate Labor Committee after . 


subcommittee approval last year. 

Mitchell’s report said that the impact of 
the 1956 increase in the minimum wage, 
when the rate was lifted from 75 cents to 
$1, had now been substantially: absorbed. 
Another increase now, he indicated, would 
not result in serious economic dislocations or 
loss of employment in the low-wage indus- 
tries to which the minimum applies directly. 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include my newsletter of February 
20, 1960: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER) 


The proposal to remove the interest rate 
ceiling on Government bonds and to give 
the Treasury Secretary flexibility in debt 
management is the chief fiscal issue cur- 
rently confronting Congress and our Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Every taxpaying 
citizen, every business and financial institu- 
tion, even the free enterprise system is in- 
volved. Unfortunately, political considera- 
tions are distorting the facts, in addition to 
the understandable confusion surrounding 


' the complex workings of Government financ- 


ing. Two misconceptions, widely held, are 
stressed by Secretary Anderson, and need to 
be understood: © 

(1) “Inereases “in Government 
rates are necessarily inflationary.” This is 
not so. “Interest rate” is simply the price 
of borrowing money, and reflects the supply 
and demand of money at any given time. 
Interest rates also act as a corective balance 
wheel. A cheaper rate reflects a greater sup- 
ply of money and becomes an inducement to 
borrow. A higher rate evidences increased 


interest 
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competitive demand for the loan money 
available and is also a damper on borrowing, 
Therefore, higher interest rates. encourage 
saving, discourage spending, and help to re- 
sist inflationary pressures. Obviously, artifi- 
cial creation of money by Government 
(through deficit financing) and/or artificial- 
ly set interest rates can hurt our people and 
competitive enterprise. 

(2) “Only large financial institutions— 
the bankers—benefit from high interest rates 
on Government bonds.” Not so. . Individ- 
uals, many of relatively modest means, bene- 
fit directly or indirectly. Even the financial 
institutions pass on the interest received as 
earnings to all the people who have invested 
their savings. This debt management prob- 
lem is concerned only with the currently 
owed $291 billion of recognized debt. Our 
total debt, including contingent liabilities 
and ¢c.o.d. commitments, today approaches 
$750 billion. 

The House Rules Committee this week re- 
ported out the controversial civil rights bill 
for debate on the floor. The bare newspaper 
accounts of this action leave a lot unsaid, 
for the footwork of the committee’s conserva- 
tives in handling this bill was something to 
behold. The odds are that the Rules group 
acted in just the nick of time before a dis- 
charge petition offered by the rights’ bill 
author, EMANUEL CELLER, had gained a suffi- 
cient number of signatures to remove the 
bill from the committee’s jurisdiction, any- 
way. Many lIeftwing liberal-backed bills, 
having cleared the appropriate standing 
committee: of the House, have run into 
tough sledding in the Rules Committee, 
which determines when, if, and how a bill 
shall be considered on the floor. Though 
Democrats control 18 votes to 4, the commit- 
tee chairman, Howarp Smirn, of Virginia, 
and Brit Cotmer, of Mississippi, often vote 
with the four Republicans, throwing the 
committee into a 66 deadlock, and thus 
preventing consideration of a great deal of 
popular but tll-advised legislation. 

When it became apparent. this week that 
the discharge petition would succeed, the 
Republicans joinéd several Democrats in 
voting to grant a rule for civil rights debate. 
This way, at least, the Rules group set the 
ground rules for debate, whereas the rule 
requested by Mr. CELLER would have pre- 
vailed had the committee been discharged. 
The lineup of Members on this petition 
points up once again the unbridgeable con- 
flict in the Democratic Party. Of course, no 
southern Congressman, Democrat or Repub- 
lican, signed the petition. But, according to 
one authoritative report, of those who had 
signed by the first of the week, 164 were 
Democrats and only 42 were Republicans. 
A breakdown of those who had refused or 
declined to sign may be equally significant— 
outside the South and border States, 110 
Republicans declined and only 9 Democrats. 

The annual prayer breakfast was attended 
by the President, numerous Members of 
Congress, court justices, administrators, and 
people from all over the United States and 
abroad. Those on the program stressed that 
America’s greatest strength, and that of the 
free world, is spiritual and moral. Most sim- 
ply stated, our problem, it seems to me, is to 
practice as individuals in Government what 
we preach and, by so doing, present a cor- 
rect. image of U.S. conviction to the world, 
thereby retaining genuine prestige and 
respect as the leader of the free world. 

“A Conservative’s Answer to the ADA Brand 
of Modern Liberalism” was the subject of the 
Georgetown University Forum—a 30-minute 
Sunday show in Washington. I joined Brent 
Bozell, youthful writer and speaker, and 
Frank McNamara, counsel for the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, to present this 
answer, The future of this Nation today is 


the balance, as I see it—-whether we embrace 
the regimented, planned economy of the wel- 
fare state or whether we keep and rebuild 
free, competitive enterprise and individual 
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freedom. All should know that the deter- 
mined liberals are planning more spending, 
more Federal control, higher taxes, and more 
deficits. There’s still time for people to stop 
this national suicide. 

My television series (WFAA-TYV, 10:30 a.m., 
Sunday) thus far has included interviews 
with Charlie Halleck, House minority leader; 
Dana Latham, Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner; Maurice Stans, Budget Bureau Di- 
rector; Wallace Janssen, Food and Drug 
Administrator; Frances Knight, Passport 
Director; and George Allien, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency Director. A weekly radio report 
may be heard over KLIF at 6:45 p.m. Sunday. 
Those wanting to receive my newsletter need 
only to ask for it. 


George Washington’s Farewell Address 
to the People of the United States Con- 
tains Up-to-Date Advice That Should 
Be Considered Now 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, George 
Washington’s Farewell Address was 
written primarily to eliminate himself 
as a candidate for a third term. The 
address is in two parts. In the first, 
Washington definitely declines a third 
term, gives reasons and acknowledges a 
debt of gratitude for the honors con- 
ferred upon him and for the confident 
support of the people. In the second 
more important part, he presents, as a 
result of his experience and as a last 
legacy of advice, thoughts upon the 
Government. i 

The U.S. Constitution was approved 
by the unanimous order of the Conven- 
tion, September 17, 1787, George Wash- 
ington, presiding. 

Exactly 9 years later, September 17, 
1796, George Washington delivered this 
farewell address. It was never actually 
delivered but was dated September 17, 
1796. 

It was addressed, “To the People of 
the United States.” 

The manuscript which Washington 
gave to Claypoole, who printed it in 
Claypoole’s “American Daily Advertiser,” 
in Philadelphia, Pa., on September 19, 
1796, was ordered to be sold after Clay- 
poole’s death, at auction on February 12, 
1850. 

January 24, 1850, Senator Henry Clay 
offered a joint resolution for its purchase 
by the Government, but the resolution 
was not signed by President Taylor be- 
fore the day of sale. 

The manuscript was sold to James 
Lennox for $2,300 and passed with his 
library to the New York Public Library. 
There is no evidence of any bid on be- 
half of the National Government. 

This information was obtained from 
“The Story of the Constitution,” by Sol 
Bloom, director general of the Sesqui- 
centennial Commission of 1937. 

GOVERNMENT OF LAW, NOT OF MEN 


Many people believe that there is a 
trend among many public officials to 
ignore the law and Constitution and sub- 
stitute therefor regulations and deci- 
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sions of men. Washington warned 
against such usurpation in the follow- 
ing language: 

If in the opinion of the people the distri- 
bution or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let it be 
corrected by an amendment in the way 
which the Constitution designates. But let 
there be no change by usurpation; for 
though this in one instance may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. 

RELIGION AND MORALITY 


In this farewell address, which was 
more than 165 years ago, Washington 
gave advice which is timely and oppor- 
tune in the United States today in our 
dealings with Russia. In other words, 
Washington had something to say about 
a nation ignoring religion. Washington 
in his farewell address stated: 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. * * * 
And let us with caution indulc> the suppo- 
sition that morality can be maintained with- 
out religion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on minds 
of peculiar structure, reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle. 

EDUCATION 

On the question of education, Wash- 
ington had something to say in his fare- 
well address. An exact quote is as 
follows: 

It is substantially true that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule indeed extends with 
more or less force to every species of free 
government. Who that is a sincere friend 
to it can look with indifference upon at- 
tempts to shake the foundation of the 
fabric? Promote, then, as an object of pri- 
mary importance, institutions for the gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened. 

NATIONAL DEBT 


Concerning the use of public credit, 
Washington had some good advice. This 
farewell address was read today in the 
House of Representatives by a distin- 
guished Representative from the great 
State of Missouri, Hon, CHARLES Har- 
RISON Brown, in such an impressive 
way that some points heretofore passed 
over lightly were emphasized and made 
very timely by this great orator. One of 
the points I refer to is about the United 
States obligating itself through the use of 
public credit te the payment of a huge 
debt to successfully prosecute unavoid- 
able wars. W m was so right 
when he gave us the following words of 
caution and advice: 

As a very important source of strength and 
security, cherish public credit. Our method 
of preserving it is to use it as sparingly as 
possible, avoiding occasions of expense by 
cultivating peace, but remembering also that 
timely disbursements to prepare for danger 
frequently prevent much greater disburse- 
ments to repel it; avoiding likewise the ac- 
cumulation of debt, not only by shunning 
occasions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions in times of peace to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars have occa- 
sioned, not ungenerously throwing upon pos- 
terity the burden which we oursélves ought 
to bear. The execution of these maxims be- 
longs to your representatives; but it is neces- 
sary that public opinion should cooperate. 
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In times of prosperity, such as we have 
now, Congress should not only have a 
balanced budget but should make a sub- 


stantial payment on its national debt. 
At a recent public hearing before the 


President have the power to increase 
taxes, if necessary, to balance the budget, 
if Congress should adjourn without mak- 
ing adequate provisions for balancing the 
budget. This recommendation appears 
to me as being worthy of very serious 
consideration. Possibly we should not 
only allow the Chief Executive to raise 
sufficient revenue through flexible tax 
provisions to balance the budget, but 
should also allow him by the use of the 
same method to raise an additional 
amount of revenue to make a substantial 
payment on the national debt in times of 
prosperity, if Congress should adjourn 
without doing so. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S RULES OF CIVILITY AND 
DECENT BEHAVIOR IN COMPANY AND CON- 
VERSATION 


George Washington’s “Rules of Civility 
and Decent Behavior in Company and 
Conversation” are very interesting and 
I believe should be reprinted in the Rec- 
orp that contains an observance of his 
birthday. They are as follows: 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’s “RULES OF CIVILITY AND 
DECENT BEHAVIOR IN COMPANY AND CON- 
VERSATION” 

From a paper found among the early writ- 
ings of George Washington copied from the 
original with literal exactmess and edited 
with notes by J. M. Toner, M. D., 1888, 

The text following is an exact copy from 
the original manuscript, having been care- 
fully compared with the corrected there- 
from, even when errors or omissions are 
obvious. 

This book has been knawed by mice. 
Rule 12 and all at bottom of any of the 
pages had been nearly destroyed. Every 
word and letter remaining has been copied 
and are here given: 

“1, Every Action done in Company, ought 
to be with Some Sign of Respect, to those 
that are present. 

“2. When in Company, put not your 
Hands to any Part of the Body, not usually 
Discovered. : 

“3. Shew Nothing to your Friend that may 

t him. 

“4, In the Presence of Others sing not to 
yourself with a humming Noise, nor Drum, 
with your Fingers or Feet. 

“5. If you Cough, Sneeze, Sigh, or Yawn, 
do it not Loud, but Privately; and Spesk 
not in your Yawning, but put Your hand- 
kerchief or Hand before your face and turn 
aside 


“g, Sleep not when others Speak, Sit not — 


when others stand, Speak not when you 
Should hold your Peace, walk not on when 
others Stop. 

“7, Put not off your Cloths in the preés- 
ence of Others, nor go out your Chamber 
half Drest. 

“8. At play and at Fire its Good manners 
to give Place to the last comer, and affect 
not to Speak Louder than ordenary. 

“9. Spit not in the Fire, nor Stoop low 
before it neither Put your Hands into the 
Flames to warm them, nor Set Feet 
upon the Fire especially if there be meat 
before it. 

“10. When you Sit down, Keep your Feet 
firm and Even, without putting one on the 
other or Crossing them. 

“11. Shift not your self in the Sight of 
others nor Gnaw your nails. 

“12. Shake not the head, Feet, or Legs, 
rowl not the Eys, lift not one eyebrow higher 
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the mouth, and 
your Spittle, by 
r him * * * you Speak. 


in 
or thick Spittle put your foot Dexteriously 
u t be upon the Cloths of your 
Companions. Put it off privately, and if it 
be upon your own Cloths return Thanks to 
him who puts it off. 

“14. Turn not your Back to others espe- 


“15. Keep your Nails clean and short, also 
your Hands and Teeth Clean, yet without 
Shewing any great Concern for them. 

“16. Do not Puff up the. Cheeks, Loll not 
out the tongue rub the Hands, or beard, 
thrust out the lips, or bite them or Keep the 
Lips too open or too close. 

“17. Be no Fiatterer, neither Play with any 
that delights not to be Play’d Withal. 

“18. Read no Letters, Books, or Papers in 
Company but. when there is a Necessity for 
the doing of it you must ask leave: tome 
not near the Books or Writings of Another 
so as to read them unless desired or give 
your opinion of them unask’d also look not 
nigh when another is writing a Letter. 

“19. Let your Countenance be pleasant 
but in Serious Matters Somewhat grave. 

“20. The Gestures of the Body must be 
Suited to the discourse you are upon. 

“21. Reproach none for the Infirmities of 
Nature nor Delight to Put them that have 
in mind thereof. 

“22. Shew not yourself glad at the Mis- 
fortune of another though he were your 
enemy. 

“23. When you see a Crime punished, you 
may be inwardly Pleased; but always shew 
Pity to the Suffering Offender. 

“* * * too much at any Publick. 

“25. Superfluous Complements and all Af- 
fectation of Ceremonie are to be avoided yet 
where due they are not to be Neglected. 

“26. In pulling off your Hat to Persons of 


Distinction, as Noblemen, Justices, Church- - 


men &c make a Reverence, bowing more or 
less according to the Custom of the Better 
Bred, and Quality of the Persons Amongst 
your equals expect not always that they 
Should begin with you first, but to Pull off 
the Hat when there is no need is Affectation, 
in the Manner of Saluting and resaluting 
in words keep to the most usual Custom. 

“27. Tis ill manners to bid one more emi- 
nent than yourself be covered as well as not 
to do it to whom it’s due Likewise he that 
makes to much haste to Put on his hat 
does not well, yet he ought to Put it on at 
the first, or at most the Second time of be- 
ing ask’d; now what is herein Spoken, of 
Qualification in behaviour in Saluting, ought 
also to be observed in taking of Place, and 
Sitting down for ceremonies without Bounds 
is troublesome. 

“28. If any one comes to Speak to you 
while you are Sitting Stand up tho he be 
your Inferiour, and when you Present Seats 
let it be to every one according to his De- 
gree. 

“29. When you meet with one of Greater 
Quality than yourself, Stop, and retire espe- 
cially if it be at a Door or any Straight place 
to give way for him to Pass. 

“30. In walking the highest Place in most 
Countrys Seems to be on the right hand 
therefore Place yourself on the left of him 
whom you desire to Honour; but if three 
walk together the middle Place is the most 
Honourable the wall is usually given to the 
most worthy if two walk together. 

“31. If any one far Surpasses others, 
either in age, Estate, or Merit, * * * would 
give Place to a meaner than himself * * * 
the one ought not to except it, So * * * it 
above once or twice. 

“32. To one that is your equal, or not 
much inferior you are to give the chief 
Place in your Lodging and he to who ’tis 
offered ought at the first to refuse it but 
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at the Second to accept though not without 
acknowledging his own unworthiness. 

“3. They that are in Dignity or in office 
have in all places Preseedency but whilst 
they are Young they ought to respect 
those that are their equals in Birth or other 
Qualitys, though they have no Publick 
charge : E 

“34. It is good Manners to prefer them to 
whom we speak before ourselves especially 
if they be above us with whom in no Sort 
we ought to begin. 

“35. Let your Discourse with Men of Busi- 
ness be Short and Comprehensive. 

“36. Artificers &- Persons of low - Degree 
ought not to use many ceremonies to Lords, 
or Others of high Degree but Respect and 
highly Honour them, and those of high 
Degree ought to treat them with affibility & 
Courtesie, without Arrogancy. 

“37. In Speaking to men of Quality do 
not lean nor Look them full in the Face, 
not approach too near them at lest Keep a 
full Pace from them. 

“38. In visiting the Sick, do not Presently 
play the Physician if you be not Knowing 
therein. 

“39. In writing or Speaking, give to every 
Person his due Title According to his De- 
gree & the Custom of the Place. 

“40. Strive not with your Superiors in 
argument, but always Submit your Judg- 
ment to others with Modesty. 

“41. Undertake not to Teach your equal 
in the art himself Professes; it flavours of 
arrogancy. 

“Courtesie be proper to the * * * Dignity 
of his place * * * t yr. same with a * * .* 
Clown and a Prince. 

“43. Do not express Joy before one sick 
or in pain for that contrary Passion will 
aggravate his Misery. 

“44. When a man does all he can though 
it Succeeds not well blame not him that 
did it. 

“45. Being to advise or reprehend any one, 
consider whether it ought to be in Publick 
or in Private; presently, or at Some other 
time in what terms to do it & in reproving 
Shew no Signs of Cholar but do it with all 
Sweetness and Mildness, r 

“46. Take all Admonitions thankfully in 
what Time or Place Soever given but after- 
wards not being culpable take a Time or 
Place Convenient to let him know it that 
gave them. 

“47. Mock not nor Jest at anything of 
Importance break no Jest that are Sharp 
Biting and if you Deliver anything witty 
and Pleasant abstain from Laughing thereat 
yourself. 

“48. Wherein Wherein you reprove An- 
other be unblameable yourself; for example 
is more prevalent that Precepts. 

“49. Use no Reproachfull Language agains 
any one neither Curse nor Revile. 

“50. Be not hasty to believe flying Reports 
to the Disparagement of any. 

“51. Wear not your Cloths, foul, unript or 
Dusty but See they be Brush’d once every 
day at least and take heed that you approach 
not to any Uncleaness. 

“52. In your Apparel be Modest and en- 
deavour to accomodate Nature, rather than 
to procure Admiration keep to the Fashion 
of your equals, Such as are Civil and orderly 
with respect to Times and Places. 

“53. Run not in the Streets; neither go 
too slowly nor with Mouth open go not 
Shaking Yr. Arms * * * not upon the toes, 
nor in a Dancing * * * 

“54. Play not the Peacock, looking every- 
where about you, to See if you be well 
Deck’t, if your Shoes fit well if your Stock- 
ings Sit neatly, and Cloths handsomely. 

“55. Eat not in the Street, nor in ye 
House, out of Season. 

“56, Associate yourself with Men of good 
Quality if you Esteem your own Reputa- 
tion; for ‘tis better to be alone than in bad 
Company. 

“57. In walking up and Down in a House, 
only with One in Company, if he be Greater 
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than yourself, at the first give him the Right 
hand and Stop not till he does and be not 
the first that turns, and when you do turn 
let it be with your face towards him, if he 
be a Man of Great Quality, walk not with 
him Cheek by Jowl but Somewhat behind 
him; but yet in Such a Manner that he may 
easily: Speak to you. 

“58. Let your Conversation be without 
Malice or Envy, for ‘tis a Sign of a Tractable 
and Commendable Nature, & in all Causes 
of Passion admit Reason to Govern, 

“69. Never express anything unbecoming, 
nor Act ag’tt ye Rules of Moral before your 
inferiours. 

“60. Be not immodest in urging your 
Friends to Discover a Secret, 

“61. Utter not base and frivilous thing 
amongst grave and Learn’d Men nor very 
Difficult Questions or Subjects, amongst the 
Ignorant or things hard to be believed, Stuff 
not your Discourse with Sentences amongst 
your Betters nor Equals. 

“62. Speak not of doleful Things in a 
Time of Mirth or at the Table; Speak not 
of Melancholy Things a Death and Wounds, 
and if others Mention them Change if you 
can the Discourse tell not your Dreams, but 
to your intimate Friend. 

“63. A man ought not to value himself 
of his Atchievements or rare Qual * * * 
les Virtue or Kindred, 

“64. Break not a Jest where none take 
pleasure in mirth Laugh not aloud, nor at 
all without Occasion, deride no man’s Mis- 


‘fortune, tho’ there seem to be Some cause. 


“65. Speak not injurious Words neither 
in Jest nor Earnest Scoff at none although 
they give Occasion. 

“66. Be not forward but friendly and 
Courteous; the first to Salute hear and an- 
swer & be not Pensive when It’s a time to 
converse. 

“67. Detract not from others neither be 
excessive in Commanding. 

“68. Go not thither, where you know not, 
whether you Shall be Welcome or not. Give 
not Advice whth being Ask’d & when de- 
sired do it briefly. 

“69. If two contend together take not the 
part of either unconstrained, and be not.ob- 
stinate in your Opinion, in Things indifer- 
ent be of the Major side, 

“70. Reprehend not the imperfections of 
others for that belongs to Parents Masters 
and Superiours. 

“71. Gaze not on the marks or blemishes 
of Others and ask not how they came. 
What you may Speak in Secret to your 
Friend deliver not before others. 

“72. Speak not in an unknown Tongue in 
Company but in your own Language and 
that as those of Quality do and not as ye 
Vulgar; Sublime matters treat Seriously. 

“73. Think before you Speak pronounce 
not imperfectly nor bring out your Words 
too hastily but orderly and Distinctly. 

“74. When Another Speaks be. attentive 
your Self and disturb not the Auduence if 
any hesitate in his Words help him not nor 
Prompt him without desired, Interrupt him 
not, nor Answer him till his Speech be ended. 

“75. In the midst of Discourse ask * * * 
but if you Perceive any Stop because 
of * * * to Proceed: If a Person of Quality 
comes in while your Conversing its hand- 
some to Repeat what was said before. 

“76. While you are talking, Point not with 
your Finger at him of Whom you Discourse 
nor Approach too near him to whom you 
talk especially to his face. 

“77. Treat with men at fit Times about 
Business & Whisper ‘not in the Company of 
Others. 

“78. Make no Comparisons and if any of 
the Company be Commended for any brave 
act of Virtue, commend not another for the 
Same. , : 


“79. Be not apt to relate News. if you 
know not the truth thereof. In Discoursing 
of things you Have heard Name not your 
Author always A Secret Discover not. 
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“80. Be not Tedius in Discourse or in 
reading unless you find the Company pleased 
therewith. 

“81. Be not Curious to Know the Affairs 
of Others neither approach to those that 
Speak in Private. 

“82. Undertake not what you cannot Per- 
form but be Careful to keep your Promise. 

“83. When you deliver a matter do it 
without Passion & with Discretion, however 
mean ye Person be you do it too. 

“84. When your Superiors talk to any 
Body hearken not neither Speak nor Laugh. 

“85. In Company of these Higher Quality 
than yourself Speak not till you are ask’d a 
Question then Stand upright put of your 
Hat & Answer in few words. 

“86. In Disputes, be not so Desirous to 
Overcome as not to give Liberty to each 
one to deliver his Opinion and Submit to 
ye Judgment of ye Major Part especially if 
they are Judges of the Dispute. 

“87. * * * as becomes a Man Grave 
* * * Settled and attentive * * * dict not 
at every turn what others Say. 

“88. Be not tedius in Discourse, make not 
many Digressions, nor repeat often the Same 
manner of Discourse. 

“89. Speak not Evil of the absent for it 
is unjust. 

“90. Being Set at meat Scratch not neither 
Spit Cough or blow your Nose except there’s 
a Necessity for it. 

“91. Make no Shew of taking great De- 
light in your your Victuals, Feed not With 
Greediness; cut your Bread with a Knife, 
lean not on the Table neither find fault with 
what you Eat. 

“92. Take no Salt or cut Bread with your 
Knife Greasy. 

“93. Entertaining any one at table it is 
decent to present him wt meat. Undertake 
not to help others undesired by ye Master. 

“94. If you Soak bread in the Sauce let it 
be no more than what you put in your 
Mouth at a time and blow not your broth 
at Table but Stay till Cools of it Self. 

“95. Put not your meat to your Mouth 
with your Knife in your hand neither Spit 
forth the Stones of any fruit Pye upon a 
Dish nor cast anything under the table. 

“96, It’s unbecoming to Stoop much to 
ones Meat Keep your Fingers clean & when 
foul wipe them on a Corner of your Table 
Napkin. 

“97. Put not another bit into your Mouth 
til the former be Swallowed let not your 
Morsels be too big for the jowls. 

“98. Drink not nor talk with your mouth 
full neither Gaze about you while you are 
a Drinking. 

“99. Drink not too leisurely nor yet too 
hastily. Before and after Drinking wipe 
your Lips breath not then or Ever with too 
Great a Noise, for its uncivil. 

“100. Cleanse not your teeth with the 
Table Cloth Napkin Fork or Knife but if 
Others do it let it be done wt a Pick Tooth. 

“101. Rince not your Mouth in the Pres- 
ence of Others 

“102. It is out of use to call upon the 
Company often to Eat nor need you Drink 
to others every Time you Drink. 

“103. In Company of your Betters be not 
* * * than they are lay not your Arm 
but ar. 

“104. It belongs to ye Chiefest in Com- 
pany to unfold his Napkin and fall to Meat 
first, But he ought then to Begin in time 
and to Dispatch with Dexterity that ye 
Slowest may have time allowed him, 

"105. Be not Angry at Table whatever hap- 
pens & if you have reason to be so, Shew it 
not but on a Chearfull Countenance espe- 
cially if there be Strangers for good Humour 
make one Dish of Meat a Feast. 

106, Set not yourself at ye upper * * * 
of ye Table but if it be your Due or that ye 
Master of ye house will have it so, Contend 
not lest you Should Trouble ye company. 

“107. If others talk at Table be attentive 
but talk not with Meat in your Mouth. 
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“108. When you Speak of God or his At- 
tributes, let it be Seriously & * * * Reverence, 
Honour & obey your Natural Parents altho 
they be Poor. 

“109. Let your Recreations be Manfull not 
Sinfull. 

“110. Labour to keep alive in your Breast 
that Little Spark of Celestial fire called 
Conscience.” 


The U.S. Navy Band Goes to South 
America 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, today on 
George Washington’s birthday, the U.S. 
Navy Band gives the first of a series of 
concerts in South America in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

I am told that the band, its chorus— 
the Sea Chanters—and its Navy Band 
combo will play for several days in the 
Buenos Aires area. On subsequent days 
the band will be heard in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, and in Montevideo, Uruguay. 

The opportunity to introduce the Navy 
Band to our friends in Latin America 
came without much warning. It was 
the best of surprises because band mem- 
bers have wanted to make the trip for 
a long time. A lack of money for such 
purposes made it impossible. 

Then early this year the Navy au- 
thorized that a cruiser, the U.S.8. Macon, 
make a series of official state visits to 
certain coastal ports along the eastern 
shore of South America. The U.S. Navy 
Band which is trained in protocol was 
the logical choice to accompany the offi- 
cer making the visit. The next step was 
to make the necessary arrangements. 

This meant making sure engagements 
for the band here were not canceled 
without proper replacements. It en- 
tailed, I learned, the finest sort of co- 
operation among the armed services. It 
was done quietly and efficiently. 

Early this month arrangements were 
completed. Now final scheduling for 
the traveling group is in process. 

FLY TO CARIBBEAN 


On February 6 the band and chorus 
flew to the Caribbean where they 
boarded the Macon. On or around 
March 10 they will return to this coun- 
try. 

The actual story of how this came 
about really includes as a major hero 
the element of chance. The opportunity 
to go came unexpectedly. Arrangements 
to go could be made. The band went. 

It is a simple story. One which I feel 
will do much to improve relations with 
our friends in South America. Friend- 
ship, of course, always can be improved. 
The moment it is taken for granted it 
deteriorates. 

I have tried for some time, since July 
1, 1958, to see if funds for the Navy 
Band’s visit to Latin America might not 
be made available through the Depart- 
ment of State. It seemed to me that 
this type of musical people-to-people 
contact is diplomacy at the best level. 
The language of music dissolves the bar- 
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rier of language. Musicians themselves 
generally are excellent ambassadors of 
good will. 

On July 1, 1958, ‘+ oiaee bo tae late 


Secretary of State, the Honorable John 
Foster Dulles, as follows: 


Hon. JoHn Foster DULLEs, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SEcreTaRyY: Recently I had the 
privilege of listening to the Navy Band and 
its chorus, the Sea Chanters, make a record- 
ing of the Oregon State song. If you have 
heard them or about them, then I don’t need 
to tell you what a superb group of perform- 
ers they are, 

It occurred to me that they would be 
good-will ambassadors of a high order wher- 
ever they went, representing as they do 
not only the spirit of the Navy, but of the 
America we all cherish. 

With their discipline, dash and virtuosity 
they could do us a lot of good in Latin 
America. My suggestion is that such a tour 
be arranged and announced at an early date. 
I should like very much to have your reac- 
tions to this suggestion and would be glad 
to discuss it further with you or your repre- 
sentative. 

With best wishes. 


Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


MANY BRIDGES TO CROSS 


There were many bridges to cross. 
On July 20, 1959, Rear Adm. C. C. Kirk- 
patrick, U.S. Navy Chief of Information, 
at my request provided me with details 
concerning the cost of sending.the U.S. 
Navy Band to South America. A copy 
of his letter follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION, 
Washington, DC., July 20, 1959. 
Hon. CHARLEs O. PorTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Me. Porter: In response to your 
verbal request for information pertaining 
to the proposal that the U.S. Navy Band make 
a tour of Latin American countries, the fol- 
lowing is submitted in answer to your specific 
questions: 

Question. What is the background on 
previous action taken, particularly the re- 
sults of discussions with other governmental 
agencies on the matter of financing the tour? 

Answer. In 1957; proposals for such a tour 
were made separately by both Representative 
CaRRoLL D. Kearns of Pennsylvania, and the 
commandant of the Potomac River Naval 
Command. The idea was thoroughly ex- 
plored and was supported in principle by 
the Chief of Naval Personnel, the Chief of 
Information, and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, but funds to effect its implementation 
could not be found within the Navy Depart- 
ment. At that point the Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations personally investigated the pos- 
sibilities of assistance from such other Gov- 
ernment agencies as the Department of State, 


JULY 1, 1958. 


but none was in a position to provide the 
necessary funds. The proposal was also en- 
dorsed by the Department of Defense pro- 
vided funds could be found to cover.the ex- 


ng. 

Your letter of July 1, 1958, to the Secre- 
tary of State revived the Navy's interest in 
the idea and again the matter of funds was 
thoroughly explored both by the Navy's Cold 
War Advisory Panel and the Special Assist- 


the Vice President’s trip to South America 
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and the proposal was subsequently brought 
to his attention. He endorsed the idea and 
offered his support. 

During the 1958 attempt, the possibility 
of setting up the tour under the President’s 
fund was explored. The President's fund, 
administered by the Department of State, 
is used for the purpose of transporting in- 
dividuals throughout the world on what is 
basically a cultural mission. Although rep- 
resentatives of the State Department were 
in favor of the Navy Band making the tour, 
they did not wish to designate moneys from 
the President’s fund because (a) it would 
mean canceling some other (civilian) pro- 
gram from the schedule, and (b) no other 
Armed Forces unit nad ever used moneys 
from the fund and they did not wish to 
establish a precedent. The project was again 
shelved due to lack of funds. 

Question. What are the costs involved? 

Answer. Costs have been estimated on the 
basis of the attached proposed itinerary for 
a 35-day tour. The band would consist of 70 
enlisted musicians and 2 officers. In round 
numbers, the per diem for the band would 
amount to approximately $38,000. Trans- 
portation requirements include space for 
7,300 pounds (654 cubic feet) of equipment 
as well as 72 individuals and their personal 


baggage. 

Approximate figures have been worked out 
as follows: 

(1) MATS special air mission: Two MATS 
C~118/R-6D-type aircraft, if available, could 
perform the airlift. Total cost including 
crew per diem, aircraft operating costs, and 
minimum daily charge while the aircraft 
are in an inoperative status, would be ap- 
proximately $110,000. Thirty days leadtime 
is generally required for such airlifts. 

(2) Navy air: Three U.S. Navy R-5D-type 
aircraft would be required for the tour, how- 
ever the availability of these transports can- 
not be ascertained until the date of the tour 
is known. If the aircraft are available, at 
least 6 weeks, leadtime would be required 
for planning. ‘ 

The total cost, including crew per diem 
and aircraft operations, would be approxi- 
mately $27,854. 

(3) Commercial air; Scheduled commer- 
cial air (Pan American) is available to most 
of the cities as shown on the attached itiner- 
ary. The cost, for band members only, fig- 
ured at the 30-day excursion rate, would 
be approximately $43,315. 

Band equipment and other cargo would 
have to be airlifted by an extra aircraft. 
Commercial air costs for this are-not avail- 
able but can be expected to be high. Pan 
American would have no objections if the 
cargo aircraft were provided by the Navy. 
Navy crew and aircraft costs would be ap- 
proximately $9,000 for one aircraft. 

Question. How much leadtime is re- 
quired? 

Answer. To insure a well-planned tour, 
it is believed that at least 9 months, and 
preferably a year of leadtime would be re- 
quired. It would be essential to have an 
officer assigned full time as an advance 
man to visit all countries concerned sev- 
eral months prior to the commencement of 
the tour to insure that adequate facilities 
are available and that the band would be 
well taken care of and well received. 

Question. Would sponsorship by an or- 
ganization such as the Ford Foundation or 
the Rockefeller Foundation be appropriate? 

Answer. Sponsorship by a nonprofit, non- 
commercial organization would be acceptable 
and might have certain political advan- 
tages, since possible charges of military mo- 
tive could not be made. Preliminary in- 
vestigation regarding financing of the tour 
by industry was not encouraging. 

- s we * s 

The proposed tour of Latin America would 
be an expensive operation, but it is believed 
it would be extremely worth while as a 
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people-to-people effort. If the money for 
such a tour can be found, you may be sure 
the Navy would enter into the project with 
the greatest enthusiasm. 

Your continued personal interest in send- 
ing the U.S. Navy Band to Latin America is 
deeply appreciated. Please do not hesitate 
to call upon me if you desire additional in- 
formation. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. C. KigKPatTricx, 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy, 
Chief of Information. 
CONGRESSMEN INTERESTED 


Other Members of Congress have ex- 
pressed interest in the proposed southern 
visit. The Honorable Carrou. D, Kearns, 
Republican of Pennsylvania, probably 
this House’s stanchest and best friend 
of music, told me he thought the visit 
would be a good idea, In 1957 he pro- 
posed such a trip. 

The -Honorable CHESTER BOWLEs, 
Democrat of Connecticut, wrote me De- 
cember 23, 1959, as follows: 

I agree that the idea of sending the Navy 
Band to South America is a good one but 
frankly I can’t see any likelihood that one 
of the major private foundations could see 
its way clear to subsidize it. I do hope that 
some way can be found to send the Navy 
Band to South America. I hope there will 
be official reconsideration by the Govern- 
ment. ; 


Reconsideration in this particular case 
would not have to be made, but similar 
financial need may arise again and 
again. I hope that more funds may 
somehow be apportioned for this'sort of 
work. 

I know that the Navy Band will be 
warmly welcomed in South America, as 
have other groups such as the National 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The U.S. Navy Band will have one of 
the most important assignments of its 
historic career when it plays at the 
American Embassy in Buenos Aires for 
the reception honoring the President of 
the United States. The assignment was 
not prearranged, I am told. It was a 
happy coincidence, a most opportune 
crossing of schedules for the President, 
the citizens of Argentina and the U.S. 
Navy Band members. It is a day of 
special honor for able Comdr. Charles 
Brendler and the other Navy men taking 
part in the tour. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include my recent letter 
to Secretary of State Herter suggesting 
earlier that there might be funds within 
the department for a visit and the reply 
for the Department by Assistant Secre- 
tary William B. Macomber, Jr.: 

JANUARY 4, 1960. 
Hon. CurisTiAn A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: It is not a new idea 
to have an American band tour Latin Ameri- 
ca in the interest of improved relations. A 
recent tour by the National Symphony was, 
as you no doubt know, a great success. Not 
long ago the Air Force Band, as I recall, had 
great successes also in Latin America. 

Enclosed is a thermofax of a letter I re- 
ceived July 21 from Rear Admiral Kirkpat- 
rick. The Navy would like to send its band 
to South America but they need about 
$53,000 for a 30-day tour and apparently this 
money cannot be located. 

I am referring this matter to you in the 
hopes that there may be funds within the 
State Department or available to it which 
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could be used for this very worthy purpose, 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., January 13, 1960. 
The Honorable Cuaruirs O. PorTER, 
House of Representatives. ; 

Dear Mr. Porter: Your letter of January 
4, 1960, inquiring about the availability of 
State Department funds to finance a tour 
of the Navy Band has been received. 

There is no question that the appearances 
abroad of bands, orchestras, and other musi- 
cal groups drawn from our military services 
have enjoyed great success in appearances 
before civilian audiences abroad. Tours by 
units from the Army, Marines, and Air Force 
have handsomely supplemented our efforts 
in many areas.where our financial resources 
were inadequate to have as extensive a 
program as we would have liked. 

The Department has worked actively with 
the service units involved in laying out 
itineraries and other details to insure the 
success of these appearances. Among many 
others, the appearances of the Air Force 
Symphony in the Far East, the Seventh 
Army Symphony in Europe, and the Marine 
Band unit at Edinburgh perhaps deserve 
special mention. These tours were all under- 
taken at no cost to the cultural presenta- 
tions program of the Department of State. 

The Department would be delighted to see 
the Navy Band join the ranks of these groups 
appearing abroad. It regrets, however, that 
it is unable to offer financial assistance to 
this end. With limited resources at its’ dis- 
posal, the Department feels that it should 
emphasize the artistic and creative achieve- 
ments of this country under a free enterprise 
system. This has meant emphasis on the 
presentation of groups which have developed 
and flourish in America without Government 
support or subsidy. Since the funds to por- 
tray this kind of development are inade- 
quate to do the job that our Foreign Service 
posts believe needs to be done, we see no 
way we can support the requests of the 
military services to assist them on good- 
will tours. 

Should the Navy find the resources which 
are apparently available to other service 
units for tours of music groups, we would 
be happy to work with them in developing 
a tour itinerary and assist any other way 
possible. We offer them the strongest en- 
couragement to contribute to a truer com- 
plete picture of American musical and cul- 
tural life. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLiAM B. Macomser, Jr., 
; Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 





Constituents Are Indignant at Congres- 
sional Failure To Repeal Farm Price 
Supports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
feeling that before too long a bill such 
as was recently introduced by 16 House 
Democrats will be reported by the House 
Committee on Agriculture. In this con- 
nection, it would seem to me that the 
provisions of that particular bill are so 
wide of the guidelines laid down in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s farm message that 
there can be no meeting ground or agree=- 
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ment between this legislation and the 
views of the administration. 

In other words, Mr, Speaker, I see in 
this bill the basis. of a partisan debate, a 
veto, and finally of an election issue, but 
the consumer, the farmer, and the tax- 
payer, I predict, will continue to suffer 
under the present price support program 
which everyone must agree was aptly de- 
scribed by the President when he said: 
“It defies commonsense.” 

As the author of H.R. 10350 to repeal 
farm supports and in doing so to use the 
Government-held surplus food products 
in a way so as not to disrupt domestic or 
world marketings, I have strong reason 
to believe that the public will not accept 
failure of Congress to enact a new pro- 
gram in a kindly light. 

The people accepted a program to pre- 
vent wartime scarcity when there was a 
war. But continuing it year after year 
in peacetime with ever-increasing sur- 
pluses through its stimulating effect is 
no longer accepted. 

Also the people looked favorably on its 
objective of easing the plight of small 
farmers, but with the large percentage 
of the subsidy going to big operators, 
there is strong and widespread objection 
to the way the legislation has worked 
out. 

My mail is heavy with expressions of 
constituents who are indignant about the 
failure of Congress to do anything about 
the problem. 

My barometer of grassroots opinions 
is significant. It registers that if Con- 
gress fails to enact, and promptly, a 
measure which does away with an out- 
moded law the voters will surely visit 
their wrath on both city as well as rural 
representatives who neglect to end this 
fiasco. 

This is a sample of what my people at 
home say: 

I consider our handling of the farm sur- 
plus to be disgraceful. 





I am not in favor of subsidizing large 
corporations in agriculture. 

We feel farming has evolved to the point it 
is a form of mass produced, big business. It, 
therefore, should stand on its own competi- 
tive feet as any industry does today. 


Stop handing out money to farmers. 


The Colfax, Wash, grain growers, a co-op 
recently built, are operating a bowling alley. 
If they have excess capital give it back to the 
farmers. 


Mr. Penty, I want to congratulate you on 
your agricultural bill. I feel it is a step in 
the right direction. 


ne 


In regard to the farm program, it definitely 
should be cut. Even the cost of storing sur- 
plus grain is a staggering sum of money each 
year. 

I have no sympathy for price support and 
soil bank when its purpose is defeated by 
devious tactics like increasing the yield and 
holding worthless land out of cultivation. 
The latter should call for severe censure if 
not prosecution. It is a fraud. 


The farm problem is really serious now 
and I do not presume to know the right an- 
swers, only I know the big farmers have 
grown richer while the smaller family sized 
farms are disappearing. 
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I feel Secretary Benson is sincerely trying 
to do right by both farmers and the Nation 
at large. 

No businessman or wage earner gets a 
guarantee of an income by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Why farmers? Farm subsidies 
and price support is unfair to 95 percent of 
the people and bad for the other 5.percent. 

Agriculture price supports should be 
dropped, period. 


There should be none. 
Stop making millionaires out of the big 
farmers. 


Never thought I would live to see such a 
crazy deal as we have now and I used to be 
a.stock rancher. Better to sell the grain 
cheaper for feed than storing it. 


Income taxes should be drastically reduced 


and Federal expenditures should be curtailed - 


correspondingly by dropping price supports. 

I think the Government should not meddle 
with the farmers’ affairs too much, 

Don't you think we taxpayers are getting 
sick and tired of the ridiculous farm support 
program? 

I feel the farm subsidy should be discon- 
tinued entirely. 





Stanford Radar Signal Bounced Off Sun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am very happy to call your atten- 
tion to a recent article in the Hayward, 
Calif., Daily Review dealing with a 
breakthrough by a group of Stanford 
University scientists who have succeeded 
in bouncing radar signals off the sun. 

I commend the article to the reading 
of my colleagues. 

STanrorD Rapar Signa, Bouncep Orr SuN— 
‘RounpD Trip In 17 MINvTES 

Pato AtTo.—For the first time, man has 
made direct contact with the sun. 

A radar signal was sent with the speed of 
light from the Standard University campus 
to the center of the solar system, from 
which it bounced back to a waiting receiver 
17 minutes later. 

This epochal achievement was reported 
by scientists of the university’s Radioscience 
Laboratory (formerly the Radio Propagation 
Laboratory). 

The sun, an objeet of worship since prim- 
itive times, continues to be regarded with 
great interest and respect by modern scien- 
tists. They considered it one of the most 
difficult bodies in our solar system to reach 
by radar, not only because of its stupendous 
distance, but especially because of the thun- 





derous radio noise arising from its turbulent” 


surface. 

The Stanford achievement was disclosed 
by Prof. Von R. Eshleman, Lt. Col. Robert C. 
Barthle, and Dr. Philip B. Gallagher. 

CODIRECTORS 

Drs. Eshleman and Gallagher are codirec- 
tors of the project. Colonel Barthle is an 
Army Signal Corps officer now studying for a 
doctoral degree at Stanford. Their work 
was supported primarily by the Air Force 
Cambridge Research Center. 
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These initial contacts open the way for in- 
tensive solar explorations by radar, using 
improved techniques and more powerful 
transmitters. 

Stanford and other radio science centers, 
probably including some in Russia, are 
readying such equipment. 

Scientists hope, 


violent eruptions that hurl streams of parti- 
cles into space. 

These particles, trapped in the earth's 
magnetic field, from the radiation belts 
which pose a serious threat to space travel. 

Their release from the sun is fol- 


lowed on earth by vivid displays of Northern. — 


Lights, by magnetic storms, and by complete 
blackout of long-distance radio communica- 
tions. They are believed to affect weather, 
too. 


Scientists also are anxious to study dis- 

turbances in the sun’s outer corona. It 
probably is not possible to foresee the most 
valuable information to be gained, they 
suggest. 
The Stanford achievement climaxes radar 
space explorations that began in 1946 when 
a Signal Corps group bounced a signal off 
the moon. The sun, at 93 million miles, is 
400 times farther away. It is equal to more 
than 7,000 times the distance around the 
world, 

Radar contact with the planet Venus, 8 
million miles away, was announced last 
year by MIT’s Lincoln Laboratory. The 
Venus signal took about five minutes for the 
round trip. 

The Stanford solar contacts were recorded 
on magnetic tape at daybreak of April 7, 10, 
and 12, 19659. To the human ear these tapes 
reveal nothing but unintelligible crashing 
sounds. 

GIVEN MEANING 


Translated into decibels and wave pat- 
terns, the sounds commence to have mean- 
ing. In this form they also can be analyzed 
by electronic computers. 

The Stanford up spent months examin- 
ing the ma Tens of millions of com- 
putations were required to separate the 
signal echoes hidden in the background 
noise, which was 50,000 times stronger. The 
final tabulation shows a 99.999 percent cer- 
tainty of their results. 

Professor Eshleman said the echo did not 
come from the sun’s visible surface, but 
from its outer corona. He estimates that the 
reflection occurred approximately 500,000 
miles out. 

The group emphasized that their equip- 
ment was not especially designed for the 
solar radar try. Most of it is used in iono- 
spheric research. Rather they attributed 
their success to the combining of equipment 
used in various radio science research roj- 
ects, plus the enthusiastic cooperaticn of 
other scientists at Stanford and elsewhere. 

In particular they singled out for credit 
Prof. O. G. Vilyard, Jr., director of the Radio- 
science Laboratory; Prof. Allan M. Peterson; 
Dr. Philip Newman and the late Dr. Joseph 
Casey, Jr., both of the Air Force Cambridge 
Research Center; research assistant T. V. 
Huang; and graduate students William A. 
Long, Richard D. Egan, and David S. Pratt. 


FORTY THOUSAND WATTS 


The groups’ transmitter is a. standard 
model, about the same as those in major 
commercial short-wave radio stations. Its 
average output is 40,000 watts. 

The antenna is a four-unit rhombic array 
used for both sending and receiving. It con- 
sists of wires strung out on 22 power poles 
over 14 acres of campus meadow. 

The signal frequency was low for radar— 
25.6 megacycies. It was chosen to minimize 
signal absorption by the sun’s corona. 

The transmitter was turned on and off 
in 30-second pulses for 15 minutes, then kept 
silent while awaiting the echo. 

Radar is a fresh addition to science’s grow- 
ing kit of tools for exploring the heavens. 
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Its use is designated “radar astronomy” to 
differentiate it from that other, slightly older 
technique, radio astronomy. 

The latter depends on radio signals that 
originate in the cosmos, but radar astron- 
omy generates its own man-made signal. 
Study of the signal’s transmission time and 
power loss tells something of the unknowns 
its encounters out in space. 

Scientists expect to be able to use radar 
to explore the entire solar system. Beyond 
the planets, radio noise becomes too intense 
and distances too great. “And -one would 
have to wait more than 8 years for a radar 
echo from the nearest star outside our solar 


system. 


Nathaniel Plumer Fetterman Outstanding 
Western Pennsylvania Lawyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp, as a matter of 
western Pennsylvania history, the biog- 
raphy of Nathaniel Plumer Fetterman, 
one of the outstanding Pennsylvania 
lawyers of the 19th century which is 
outlined in the Biographical Encyclo- 
paedia of Pennsylvania of the 19th cen- 
tury. This encyclopedia was published 
by the Galaxy Publishing Co., in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in 1874: 

NATHANIEL PLUMER FETTERMAN 


N. P. Fetterman, lawyer, was born in the 
northwestern part of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, February 4, 1804. While in his in- 
fancy, his mother and father re-moved to 
this country, where he resided and acquired 
his. preliminary education until ready to 
commence the study of law. His course of 
legal studies he pursued in the office of his 
elder brother, Washington W. Fetterman, 
for many years an infiuential and leading 
member of the bar of western Pennsylvania; 
and, upon attaining his majority, was ad- 
mitted to practice August 14, 1825. Subse- 
quently he re-moved to Bedford in this State, 
where, after a residence of several years, he 
represented Bedford County in the lower 
branch of the legislature for 3 successive 
years, about the year 1828. To him may be 
credited the origin of the present. common- 
school system; while through his ability and 
perseverence, the first law inaugurating it 
in this State was passed through the legisla- 
ture. At the expiration of his third term, 
he was urged to become a candidate for Con- 
gress from the Bedford district; declining 
the proffered honor, however, he devoted his 
time and attention almost exclusively to the 
fulfillment of his professional duties. In 
1830, he re-moved to Beaver, Pa.; resided 
there until 1949, and finally returned to Pitts- 
burgh. He was the leading member of the 
bar in the region comprising the counties 
of Beaver, Butler, Mercer, and Lawrence; his 
principal competitors at that time being the 
Honorable Daniel Agnew, now chief justice 
of this State, and the Honorable John J. 
Pearson, now judge of the Harrisburg district 
court. To these three eminent practitioners 
was chiefly allotted the task of settling the 
many complicated questions of title result- 
ing from the peculiar system under which 
the lands west and north of the Allegheny 
River were held; and in the numerous and 
highly important actions of ejectment con- 
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tinually arising, he constantly took an active 
and able part, his opponents invariably being 
one of the two above-named judges. In all 
such cases he evinced unusual attainments 
and valuable abilities. In 1849, he returned 
to Pittsburgh and entered into partnership 
with his nephew, Gilbert L. B. Fetterman, 
under the firm name of N, P. and G. L. B. 
Fetterman, this association continuing for 
several years. Subsequently, he was a lead- 
ing mémber of the Pittsburgh bar, and at- 
tended also the courts of the neighboring 
counties, participating in almost every case 
of importance, both civil and criminal. In 
the celebrated case of .the Commonwealth 
v. Montgomery et al., for the murder of 
Dinsmore, in Washington County; and also 
in the case of the Commonwealth v. Streets, 
for murder in Beaver County, he was re- 
tained by the Commonwealth, and distin- 
guished himself by his learning, patient re- 
search, and shrewdness. Until the outbreak 
of the war, he was a prominent member of 
the Democratic Party, and one of its leading 
orators in western Pennsylvania. During the 
Presidency of James Buchanan, he was re- 
peatedly solicited to accept various positions 
of trust and honor, but invariably declined 
both public office and emolument. While 
the conflict was raging, he warmly advo- 
cated the Union cause; acted as a War 
Democrat, and finally joined the Republican 
Party, of which he afterward became. an 
active and influential ally. He gave two sons 
to the U.S. Army, as members of the 101st 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, and was bereft of 
@ son-in-law, who was mortally wounded 
before Atlanta, Ga. He was also actively en- 
gaged in assisting the enlistment, and aided 
more than one company in the purchase of 
its necessary equipment. He served as 
chairman of the examining committee of 
Pittsburgh, to pass judgment upon all ap- 
plications for admission to practice; and, in 
this responsible position, acted with admir- 
able judgment and impartial discretion. He 
was constantly consulted by attorneys from 
all parts of the State, for his opinion on 
points of law; and, upon such occasions, his 
decisions ever evidenced close research and 
the most thorough knowledge concerning 
the various eomplicated points at issue. He 
was married December 28, 1828, to Anna M. 
Dillon, daughter of Humphrey Dillon, a well- 
known citizen of Bedford, Pa. He has left 
eight children surviving him, among whom 
is S. C. Fetterman, a prominent member of 
the bar, and of the select council of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


In Commemoration of the Heroic Dead of 
the Battleship “Maine” 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of lllinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the following letters from Ambassador 
Carlos P. Romulo and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary Mauro Calingo of the Philip- 
pines and the Minister and Chargé 
d@’Affairs Enrique Patterson of the Re- 
public of Cuba: 
5 Fesrvary 16, 1960. 
Hon. Barratr O'Hara, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN O’HarA: I have been 
informed by Minister Mauro Calingo of the 
eloguent and inspiring address that you 
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made today on the floor of the House of 
Representatives on the occasion of the 62d 
anniversary of the destruction of the battle- 
ship Maine. It was the destruction of the 
Maine which, by a chain of events, led to the 
Spanish-American War, which in turn 
brought the United States to the Philippines, 

Our association for about 50 years has 
been most cordial and friendly and, indeed, 
of mutual benefit to our two peoples, As 
we look back over the years; we arrive at a 
common point of origin of our historic asso- 
ciation, and that is the destruction of the 
Maine on February 15, 1898. 

May I take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate you on the remarkable work you have 
done and are doing almost singlehandedly 
in reminding the American people of the 
proper significance of the destruction of 
the Maine. 

Sincerely yours, 
CarLos P. RoMULO. 
EMBASSY OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN O’HarA: I wish to 
thank you for inviting me to be present when 
you addressed the House of Representatives 
today on the occasion of the 62d anniversary 
of the destruction of the battleship Maine, 
It was a stirring and eloquent speech and it 
reminded me of the previous commemora- 
tion of this historic event at the Department 
of Commerce Auditorium during which I 
had the honor of sharing the stage with you. 

The destruction of the Maine is memor- 
able not only for the peoples of the United 
States, Cuba, and Puerto Rico, but also for 
the people of the Philippinés because it was 
this event which started the historic asso- 
ciation between. our two countries. The 
warm and friendly understanding which has 
marked that association has not diminished, 
but has grown with the years. I have no 
doubt but that the problems now facing our 
two countries can be solved to our mutual 
satisfaction if we but allow the spirit. of 
1898 which led the United States to liberate 
Cuba to permeate the negotiations between 
our two Governments, 

Permit me to congratulate you, sir, on your 
inspired and stirring address today and to 
salute you on this occasion which, more than 
anyone, you have done so much to project 
before the American people, . 

Sincerely yours, 
Mavro CaLInco, 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

The people of Cuba during the 19th cen- 
tury had been fighting for their freedom 
from Spain. The final chapter of her strug- 
gle was initiated on February 24, 1895, under 
the leadership of Jose Marti, the apostle of 
her independence, The sinking of the Maine 
on February 15, 1898, in the harbor of Ha- 
vana, marked an episode of great significance 
because it brought as a consequence, the 
Cuban-Spanish-American War, and the 
emergence of Cuba as an independent State. 

Today, with dignity and pride, Cuba shows 
@ will and determination to preserve her 
freedom and democratic way of life. She 
extends her friendship to all the peoples of 
the world and particularly to the people of 
the United States with whom she has strong 
bonds of respect and affection. 

It is highly commendable to praise the 
persons and organizations that throughout 
the years have helped to maintain in the 
mind of the people a historical event of 
such importance. 

ENRIQUE PATTERSON, 
Minister and Chargé d’Affaiss. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the above letters be inserted in the 
permanent Recorp immediately follow- 
ing my remarks on February 16, 1960, 
in commemoration of the anniversary of 
the sinking of the battleship Maine. 
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The Modern District Attorney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


. Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
' unanimous consent to have printed in 
| the Appendix of the ReEcorp a very 

learned address by the junior Senator 

from Utah [Mr. Moss] delivered in the 

city of New Orleans on February 19, 1960, 

entitled “The Modern D.A.” 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“THE MODERN D.A.” 


_ {Address of: Senator Frank E. Moss, Demo- 
; crat, of Utah, before the Third Annual 
Attorney General’s Conference, New Or- 
leans, La.) 
When Jack Gremillion asked me to address 
'. the Third Annual Attorney General’s Con- 
ference of Louisiana, I was pleased to accept. 
I always enjoy coming to Louisiana. And in 
my first year in the Senate I have been grate- 
ful for the counsel and help of your two dis- 
tinguished Senators, RussELL Lonc and 
ALLEN ELLENDER. They are capable men of 
good will who represent the State of Louisi- 
ana and the United States in a fine and hon- 
orable fashion. I know you are rightfully 
proud of them. 
' Being a lawyer and having been a judge 
and a prosecutor, I thought I could talk 
rather informally to my fellow members of 
the bar who are working in the field of crimi- 
nal law enforcement. It was after I ac- 
cepted the invitation that I learned that 
there would be included in the audience not 
- only the district attorneys, but their strong 
right arm—the sheriffs of the 64 parishes of 
Louisiana and also your coroners who I un- 
derstand to be professional doctors, 

It was with some trepidation that it 
dawned upon me that I just couldn’t while 
' away some time with my friends at the 
s bar, but instead would be addressing a for- 
midable group of dedicated public servants 
including the ancient and honorable insti- 
tution of the sheriff and the respected and 
professionally competent office of the Louisi- 
ana coroner. 

The challenge seemed a rather confusing 
one, but after reflecting on my own expe- 
rience I concluded that I have a good back- 
ground in dealing with confusing problems. 
' In my own State, we have a rather unique 
_ situation in that we have both a county at- 
» torney and a district attorney who have a 
divided jurisdiction in criminal matters. 
The county attorney has the responsibility 
for issuing the complaint and proeeeding 
with a criminal case through the initial 
stage of a preliminary hearing. If the pre- 
liminary hearing results in a “bind-over” 
the county attorney then loses all jurisdic- 
tion and it becomes the responsibility of 
the district attorney to proceed with the 
_ trial. The county attorney has both civil 

and criminal jurisdiction, but the district 
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attorney has only criminal powers, except 
he handles reciprocal support cases. 

I submit that having been a judge for 10 
years and a county attorney for 8 years 
under such an arrangement makes me an 
authority on confusing situations. 

In a more serious vein, however, all of 
you have the same objective—and that is 
the diligent and just administration of the 
criminal law. This is a most important and 
sober public business—and particularly so 
in view of the international climate of the 
20th century. 

Underlying the structure and fabric of our 
law is a Bill of Rights designed to protect 
the life of every citizen, his liberty and his 
property. At the time they framed this 
charter of liberties, the lawyers who in an 
earlier day set the fires of the Revolution 
were mentally smarting from the personal 
abuses heaped upon them by king and gov- 
ernment and the violation of personal and 
property rights that had been secured to 
freemen by the Magna Carta. Officers of 
the king had broken into shops and homes 
of friends’ and neighbors, searched and 
seized anything and everything at pleasure. 
Respected and honored citizens had not 
been free of arrest upon a hint or a sly sug- 
gestion of a petty official. Often they were 
imprisoned on suspicion with no opportu- 
nity to be heard and without a fair trial. 

Out of their bitter memories they wrote 
into the Constitution basic and fundamen- 
tal principles to restrain any excesses of 
government and check any arbitrary power 
that might invade the rights of personal 
liberty and private property. 

Today the principles of freedom and fair 
play are being challenged and opposed 
around the world by totalitarian ideology 
that denies the existence of God and sub- 
jects the individual to arbitrary naked 
power of the state. 

The greater threat to the rule of law in 
any of the nations of our free world is the 
danger that the people will become dissatis- 
fied with the functioning of their system 
of justice and do*irreparable injury to it, 
without realizing that by so doing they are 
destroying the very foundation of the rule 
of law in their society. 

It is our professional responsibility to keep 
the pulse of life beating strongly in the law. 
We cannot do this by treating our funda- 
mental freedoms as abstract theoretical con- 
cepts of a legal system. The people of the 
free world must learn to believe those free- 
doms to be what we believe them to be, the 
practical dynamic concepts for living, un- 
alienabie in every human being. 

In earlier days the status of law in other 
nations was not a vital concern to us. But 
we are living in an era where it is no longer 
possible to ignore the attitudes of other 
peoples. This state of society is the result of 
two factors. Under the impact of science 
and technology our world is shrinking. And 
old empires are dissolving into new nations, 
filled with aspiration not unlike our own. 

The tremendous success of scientists and 
technicians has left a gap between our scien- 
tific discoveries and their beneficial and 
peaceful utilization within the frarnework of 
the institutions devised to insure freedom 
and rights of the individual. The bridging 
of this gap may well prove to be the legal 
framework of free societies in the making. 


If we reflect on the issues at stake in the 
cold war, if we analyze its deepest meaning, 


we come to the inevitable conclusion that 
among the mnost essential values at stake are 
legal ones: the relation between citizen and 
state, the liberty and liberties of individuals. 

Obviously, our system is under attack and 
tremendous preasure from without. Our 
national survival will depend upon our inter- 
nal social strength. We cannot be strong in 
a democracy unless we can effectively enforce 
the criminal laws and at the same time safe- 
guard the sacred right of the individual. 

You are the agents of your State who from 
day to day must work and live with. the 
criminal law, its ramifications and complexi- 
ties. The strength of our Nation and the 
reputation it enjoys in the world are in your 
hands. Only if the criminal law is fairly 
and properly administered can this Nation 
survive in its present democratic form. 

Keeping in mind the necessity of effec- 
tively enforcing the criminal law and st the 
same time safeguarding the rights of indi- 
viduals it is somewhat disconcerting to look 
at the results. 

J. Edgar Hoover in the February 1960 issue 
of the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin made 
this rather dramatic statement: 

“America today is threatened by a sinister, 
unholy alliance which saps the strength of 
our Nation and besmirches our country’s 
dignity. 

“To the profession of law enforcement, 
this dark force is known as organized 
crime—a lawless legion of extortionists, 
strong-arm hoodlums, and professional rack- 
eteers whose greed reaches into every com-~- 
munity of our land, Their lust for power 
and profit costs American citizens an as- 
tounding $22 billion a year. No longer are 
their victims necessarily rich individuals of 
position who were the targets of the so-called 
‘syndicates’ of the 1920’s and 1930’s. Pro- 
fessional hoodlums have turned to looting 
every class. Their prey is the small busi- 
nessman; the legitimate industry; and .the 
unwary community which leaves its door 
open to supposedly minor vices. 

“Organized crime exists by exploiting 
weaknesses throughout our society whether 
they be city ordinances, county codes, State 
statutes, or Federal laws. The lawless legion 
infiltrates through every loophole, its booty 
flowing into underworld coffers whether it 
be nickels and dimes from a jukebox in a 
bar in the smallest town or from a multi- 
million-dollar stranglehold on large metro- 
politan centers obtained through the dom- 
ination of a few dishonest labor officials. 
The depredations are an endless shame to 
the countless honest, law-abiding labor 
leaders and businessmen across the Nation.” 

The latest available figures dealing with 
criminal activity in the United States are 
published in the 1968 Uniform Crime Re- 
ports. The figures are astonishing. For the 
1958 calendar year the following criminal 
offenses were reported: 

Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter, 
3,870 for an increase of 3.2 percent over 
1957; forcible rape, 7,622 for an increase of 
13 percent over 1957; robbery, 56,207 for an 
increase of 13.7 percent over 1957; aggra- 
vated’ assault, 72,460 for am increase of 3.5 
percent over 1957; burglary, 427,457 for an 
increase of 11.8 percent over 1957; larceny 
($50 and over), 272,805 for an increase of 
10.3 percent over 1957; auto theft, 196,784 
for an increase of 1.9 percent over 1957. 

It should be of interest to us that during 
the calendar year 1957 45 police officers were 
killed in the performance of their duties. 
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It is apparent that organized crime is 
growing. Starting with the days of prohi- 
bition, we saw the advent in America of 
organized crime on a large scale. There were 
different mobs operating in well-defined ter- 
ritories in the handling of liquor and these 
mobs often warred with each other. Their 
organization was loose and their methods 
were crude compared with the type of or- 
ganized crime which I perceive to exist at 
the present time. 

Since the 1930’s crime has become better 
organized and criminals often operate with 
the best legal and accounting advice. They 
have adopted. corporate methods in the 
handling of vast enterprises. a 

There is no lack of money in these crim- 
inal enterprises. It is estimated that nar- 
cotics peddlers take between 180 and 300 
million dollars a year from a gullible public. 
In the field of labor racketeering the take 
could amount to $100 million very easily. It 
is estimated that between 14 and 16 billion 
dollars are involved in gambling entérprises 
of one sort or another in this country. Of 
this amount, over $2 billion goes into the 
pockets of the gamblers and the syndicates. 
I shall not try to estimate the millions of 
dollars which are involved in the distilling 
and sale of illegal alcohol, or in the other 
areas of criminal activity. 

Needless to say, most of this money is not 
reported on income tax returns—it is “‘hot 
money.” As such, it goes into the channels 
of illicit trade such as narcotics, vice, and 
other enterprises. Some of it, I believe, goes 
into bank accounts in Switzerland identified 
only by a number and kept in great secrecy 
by bank officials, and is siphoned off abroad 
where it can be invested without fear of 
discovery. 

It is no wonder then that these organized 
criminals recognize the necessity of setting 
up as a control an invisible government 
whose edicts are carried out by unknown 
enforcers and nameless assassins and who, 
themselves, are not prohibited from employ- 
ing the most modern devices to perpetrate 
their crimes and to eonceal them. It is not 
beyond conception that they will attempt to 
buy protection from those who enforce the 
law. 

I do not wish to belabor the point and I 
do not wish to appear as an alarmist, but 
it is important to recognize the threat posed 
by the modern criminal—he is a modern 
man, with modern tools at his disposal and 
the know-how to use them. He is repre- 
sented. by modern attorneys. He deals in 
and with the modern corporate institutions. 
He circles the globe in modern Airplanes 
and he has readily available to him modern 
means of communications that can put him, 
within minutes, in touch with almost any 
place in the world. 

We cannot cope with a jet-age criminal 
with a horse and buggy prosecutor. We 
need a modern district attorney, with mod- 
ern tools and the legal right to use them. 
The right to wire tap, with proper safeguards, 
is essential. 

The prosecutor needs to become a special- 
ist and as such should have some special- 
ized training. There was a time when the 
only training a prosecutor received was on 
the battlefield. As a specialized profession, 
however, the situation is changing, and for 
the better. The prosecutor now has some 
inservice training schools which are doing 
@ great deal toward professionalizing the 
office. The good that is accomplished 
through conferences such as this is immeas- 
urable. There is the short course for prose- 
cutors at Northwestern University. There 
are the PLI, the University of California, 
and some others. I submit that it is in 
the public interest that attendance by prose- 
cutors should be at public expense since 
the public reaps the benefits in better serv- 
ice. 
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The professional prosecutor needs a pro- 
fessional library and the public needs to be 
educated as to the wisdom of paying for one. 
In many States the bar association can be 
persuaded to cooperate in the development 
of a good library for the prosecutor. 

I am protid of the small part I have 
played in the National Association of County 
and Prosecuting Attorneys—now the Na- 
tional District Attorneys’ Association. 
Through this association of prosecutors there 
is a continual exchange of information and 
ideas. And through this exchange, mem- 
bers not only become more compétent in 
their duties, but they discover that many 
situations arise where they can be helpful 
to each other and thereby discharge their 
duties better. This cooperation of district 
attorneys can be and is fruitful. 

Of course, the prosecutor can do a great 
deal to improve the effectiveness of his office 
by helping to train the personnel of the 
other offices. with which he works. Classes 
and lectures for the police officers and sher- 
iff’s force can pay untold dividends in co- 
operation and in giving direction to the effi- 
cient performance of their duties. 

Fortunately the prosecutor is beginning to 
learn the value of new and modern tools in 
meeting the challenge—and fortunately new 
and better tools are becoming available—the 
wire tap—the FBI lab—the medical exam- 
iner and other scientific laboratories. Also 
the regular exchange of information about 
criminals and their activities has been 
greatly facilitated. The best tool which we 
have, however, is the well-trained, compe- 
tent and imaginative professional prosecutor. 

In the complex society of a democracy the 
modern district attorney must be a man of 
dedication, strength and honor beyond re- 
proach. This is by far the most important 
quality. 

When the district attorney obtains a 
guilty verdict from the jury in a criminal 
case, people usually crowd around offering 
him congratulations for his victory. I sup- 
pose that everyone has witnessed this kind 
of scene. But what I often wonder is 
whether these congratulations are offered 
because of a job done with diligence and 
skill or whether the congratulations are 
offered simply because the district attorney 
has won his case. When the district attor- 
ney gets a conviction and particularly when 
the case has notoriety and widespread atten- 
tion, there are crowds of* people who push 
forward and exult. On the other hand, when 
the prosecuting attorney dismisses an 
indictment or dismisses a case after it has 
come to trial or when he for reasons of his 
own refuses to seek a complaint or an indict- 
ment, how many are there to congratulate 
him then? I submit that the usual reac- 
tion in the latter case is for people to raise 
their eyebrows or to suggest darkly that the 
prosecutor has been bought off by money or 
political pressure or by some other nefarious 
action. 

A district attorney who has wrestled with 
the facts and the motives and the people 
involved in a human situation and who has 
perhaps spent sleepless nights thinking about 
his case may well be exhibiting more cour- 
age and may well be better executing his 
office when he dismisses and fails to prose- 
cute than when he takes the defendant 
before a jury. 

In saying this I do not wish to convey the 
impression that there are vast numbers of 
people improperly accused of crime because 
I recognize that usually when a person is ac- 
cused by a police officer or other law enforce- 
ment personnel there is substantial basis for 
the accusation and the ordinary procedure 
is for the prosecutor to go ahead with his 
presentation in court. But there are situ- 
ations occurring in every prosecutor’s office 
where the honorable and human thing to do 
is to dismiss, even though such action usually 
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will be unpopular with law enforcement 
agencies and with the press. 

And on the other hand, the prosecutor 
must be ever watchful not to usurp thé le- 
gitimate function of the court. This is a 
constant challenge to the prosecutor’s at- 
titude, courage, intellectual honesty and 
motives in the exercise of his office. 

Another of the important aspects of the 
prosecutor’s job is to deal with the public. 
In some cases the police department creates 
a friendly and cooperative relationship with 
people, but more often than not, a rather 
hostile relationship ensues. The court is 
remote from the people and few citizens have 
an opportunity to deal with the court unless 
they are involved in a trial, and then of 
course, the relationship must be very formal 
and somewhat impersonal. But the prose- 
cutor has to deal daily and on a close personal 
basis with the people in his jurisdiction. His 
Office should be a place where people can 
come with their problems and can receive a 
sympathetic hearing. One admonition that 
I would give to every prosecutor is to re- 
member that whenever a citizen comes in 
with a problem, it is to that citizen a prob- 
lem of great importance and seriousness. 
The event may seem routine to one experi- 
enced in the law. There may be a dozen or 
more of these incidents brought into the office 
every day, but to the individual who brings 
his problem, this event is the most impor- 
tant thing in the world at that time. A 
prosecutor who properly discharges his duty 
will treat people in his office so that each 
feels that he has a sympathetic hearing and 
that he is understood. And of course the 
people who come daily include victims of 
crime, worried parents, evicted tenants, de- 
serted children, and some who might be 
classed as crackpots. Even in the case of the 
crackpot, it is desirable to take enough time 
to let him feel that he has been heard and 
then to dismiss him without harshness or 
abruptness. 

Many people who come to the office of the 
prosecutor will be seeking legal advice in 
personal.civil maters. The ordinary citizen 
who is unlearned in the functions of the 
prosecutor’s office feels that the elected prose- 
cutor is his public lawyer and he will pre- 
sent questions of nonsupport, rental evic- 
tions, unpaid debts, and all manner of prob- 
lems. If the prosecutor undertakes to ad- 
vise fully all of these people, he not only will 
spend his full time so doing, but he will run 
afoul of the bar association which will resent 
the diversion of civil business from the prac- 
ticing lawyers in the area, and rightly so. 
But in explaining the necessity of seeking 
legal counsel from a private practitioner, the 
prosecutor can be human and helpful. 
Many peopte can be helped with just a word 
or two of counsel, whereas others will have 
long and complicated problems. Each case 
must be dealt with as it arises, but the 
prosecutor should be careful not to brush off 
or refuse to see citizens who come in with 
private legal problems. He should be help- 
ful where he can and he should direct the 
person to seek private legal counsel with a 
full explanation of the necessity for so doing. 

Still another area where a prosecutor finds 
many of-his problems is in dealing with ju- 
veniles. Most States have statutes which 
provide that a juvenile cannot commit a 
crime but. that if he performs the acts which 
would constitute a crime if they were per- 
formed by an adult, then the juvenile is con- 
sidered a delinquent child. There usually 
is an additional provision that under cer- 
tain circumstances and in certain age 
groups a juvenile may be prosecuted as an 
adult. In principle, however, a juvenile is 
considered in a different manner from the 
adult and the prosecutor must be fully 
cognizant of this difference. He must be 
prepared to work with the juvenile author- 
ities in a situation which is completely dif- 
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ferent from his court appearances in ordi- 
nary criminal cases. 

Another problem which confronts every 
conscientious prosecutor is the relationship 
which he maintains with the police force 
or the sheriff’s e in his jurisdiction. No 
prosecutor can function properly without 
the help and cooperation of the police de- 
partment or sheriff who is charged with 
the apprehension of criminals and is re- 
sponsible for the gathering, preservation and 
presentation of evidence before the court. 
Ordinarily the police officials expect the pros- 
ecutor to vigorously prosecute and surely 
convict every person who is arrested and 
charged with a crime. To be popular with 
the police department, it would seem that 
a prosecutor would try every person accused, 
regardless. And it is true that in cases 
where in his judgment it is not legally 
feasible to prosecute and he dismisses or for 
some other reason the case is dropped, there 
is often a feeling of resentment and hostility 
from the police department. To avert such 
resentment and conflict, it is my recom- 
mendation that the ‘prosecutor take the po- 
lice department into his full confidence in 
the consideration of every case. 
belief that he will be better respected for 
standing his ground and refusing to prose- 
cute when he has a sound reason for taking 
this action, provided that he clearly states 
this reason to the police. Some prosecutors 
tend to be patronizing or even a little dis- 
dainful of the police. Of course this at- 
titude brings the expected reciprocation from 
the officers. It is also sometimes a problem 
when the prosecutor maintains an investi- 
gative force of his own. Unless the closest 
of liaison between the prosecutor’s investi- 
gators and the police force is maintained, 
they will often be at cross p and 
the police will be suspicious and resentful 
of the activity of the investigators. If 
proper liaison is maintained, the investi- 
gator from the prosecutor’s office can serve a 
very useful purpose and, of course, be a safe- 
— against corruption within the police 

orce. 

A very important part of the prosecutor’s 
relationship to the police department is with 
reference to the public image created by the 
relationship. I suspect that there is nothing 
that will cause the public to lose its confi- 
dence and trust in both the prosecutor and 
the sheriff faster than the image of bicker- 
ing and lack of cooperation between these 
two offices. And the effectiveness of both 
offices can be seriously jeopardized by such 
@ public image. But neither should the 
public feel that the prosecutor always fol- 
lowed the police, that he was in their pocket. 

The relation of the prosecutor with the 
Judge or judges before whom he appears is 
of great importance. It must be remembered 
that the prosecutor occupies a sensitive po- 
sition in his community and that figuratively 
all eyes are upon him. If the prosecutor 
maintains an extremely close personal rela- 
tionship with the court, it is then suspected 
that the judge is influenced to do exactly 
what the prosecutor wishes, or that “things 
are worked out in advance.” If this impres- 
sion grows in the minds of the people, then 
their confidence in the administration of jus- 
tice is undermined. It is apparent, however, 
that the prosecutor should maintain a 
friendly, although respectful, relationship 
with the court, because he must work con- 
stantly with the judge and he can better dis- 
charge his obligation if they are working in 
harmony. But again the local situation must 
be evaluated. Each prosecutor must decide 
for himself to what extent he can develop a 
close social relationship without impairing 
his effectiveness in the community. Judges 
are human, too, and cannot be totally ignored 
socially, but without a doubt some degree of 
restraint must be exercised. 


It is my. 
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The relationship of the prosecutor with 
the local press is of great importance. Of 
course the cynic will say that it is of im- 
portance for the prosecutor to get a lauda- 
tory press so that he can be reelected or can 
use his office as a steppingstone to higher 
political endeavor. But I mean that the rela- 
tionship is of great importance in getting 
the job done with which the prosecutor is 
currently charged. In the first instance, the 
inhabitants of the jurisdiction must have 
confidence in the prosecutor. Unless the 
press reports his activities in a reasonable 
and straightforward manner, he can be 
greatly misunderstood and can be hampered 
in the execution of his office. The press, of 
course; is anxious to print news and vie for 
a@ scoop in running a story. Oftentimes the 
press will uncover bits of evidence unknown 
to the prosecutor or to the police. In those 
instances the press can be of great value if 
their cooperation has been obtained. Some- 
times the press comes into possession of in- 
formation which should be kept confidential 
for a period of time and the question arises 
then whether the press can be persuaded to 
exercise restraint on publishing the informa- 
tion. If the prosecutor has built the right 
kind of relationship with the press over a 
period of time, his request ordinarily will be 
respected. It is recommended that the prose- 
cutor habitually take the press into his con- 
fidence and reveal whatever information he 
has with the request that matters which 
could be damaging to his investigation or 
prosecution be withheld for a reasonable 
length of time. If the prosecutor is reason- 
able in his request for restraint and if he is 
scrupulous in keeping his word with the 
press, he can ordinarily have complete co- 
operation. The matter is, of course, a two- 
way street, and whenever the prosecutor is 
in possession of information which is news- 
worthy and which can be published without 
damage, then he should go out of his way 
to reveal it to members of the press who are 
charged with gathering such information. 
The conscientious and fairminded prosecu- 
tor most certainly will refrain from trying 
his case in the newspapers. Restraint is 
indicated because of the temptation to use 
the press before trial. 

Perhaps one of the greatest problems fac- 
ing today’s prosecutor is that of his salary. 
He is generally a well-trained, competent and 
professional attorney. His responsibilities 
are large and complex, and the demands on 
his time are excessive. This is the age-old 
problem of salaries for public officers, but 
here it is magnified since the public at large 
fails to realize the responsibilities involved 
and the value of professional legal compe- 
tence. To hold any public office generally 
involves personal sacrifice but in the case of 
attorneys, the sacrifice is usually larger. 

Because of this simple fact new problems 
are created. The prosecutor usually needs 
and looks for additional sources of income. 
He practices law on the side, either solo or in 
partnership and then the delicate problem 
of conflict of interest raises its head to haunt 
the prosecutor and constantly to subject him 
to criticism, either warranted or unwar- 
ranted, of the press and the profession. The 
result is, of course, a loss of confidence by the 
public. I needn’t tell you what this leads to. 

In the same general area the prosecutor is 
always subject to the pressures and influence 
of groups who want favors and the tempta- 
tion is strong to dispense such favors in the 
hopes of winning votes. It is interesting to 
note that such favor seekers consist of not 
only the criminal element, but also the 
chamber of commerce, labor groups, racial 
groups, churches, in fact, almost everyone— 
this seems to be the American way of life. 
The prosecutor who succumbs, however, is 
surely undermining his own effectiveness and 
will eventually pay the price. 
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It is necessary because of these problems 
for the prosecutor to have the finest sense 
of discretion—to be absolutely honest and 
of unquestioned integrity. ‘This seems to me 
to be the only answer and it is a standard 
which the great majority of prosecutors 
meets. ‘ 

I have spent considerable time taiking 


them put together, 
The Supreme Court of New Jersey has said: 
“In his county, as we have seen the prose- 
cutor is the foremost representative of the 


Winne, 96 A. 2d 63.)” 

And in Kansas, the supreme court held: . 

“He is the officer upon whom the State 
relies for the prosecution of all criminal of- 
fenses within his jurisdiction. If he fails or 
refuses to act, the law is voiceless and power* 
less. It is paralyzed. (Johnston v. Foster, 
82 Kans. 14 3P. 534.)” 

You must keep in mind that you are the 
chief law enforcement officers of America. 
By way of contrast, the courts are too remote 
and too formal—the public cannot 
with, deal with, or negotiate with the courts. 
On the other hand, the police department 
often is regarded by the public as being hos- 
tile, antagonistic, severe, and unapproach- 
able. Thus, it is the prosecutor who must 
deal with the public on a day-to-day basis— 
on whom the public relies—who must shoul- 
der the responsibility and the honor of main- 
taining peace and order. 

The public must feel that the DA is alert, 
incorruptible, and understanding: . He must 
be a man of courage—but he must also be a 
man with a heart and wisdom. 


you hold is as important as any other office 
in Government. Justice is the cornerstone 
of our democracy, and the framers of our 


Constitution and the drafters of our statutes © 


have entrusted this cornerstone in’ your 
keeping. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
identified this trust in the case of Berger v. 
U.S, when it said‘ 

“The * * * (prosecuting) attorney is the 
representative not of an ordinary party to 
a controversy, but of a sovereignty whose 


and whose interest, therefore, in a criminal 
prosecution is not that it shall win a case, 
but that justice shall be done. As such, he 
is in a peculiar and very definite sense the 
servant of the law, the two-fold aim of 
which is that guilt shall not escape or 
cence suffer. He may prosecute with - 
nestness and he should do 
so. But while he may strike hard blows, 
he is not at liberty to strike foul ones, It is 
as much his duty to refrain from improper 
methods calculated to produce a wrongful 
conviction’ as it is to 


by any other officer in our great democracy. 
The challenges are many and are complex. 
The most important assets 
must have to enable him to successfully 
meet the are dedicated and effi- 
cient sheriff’s force and professionally com- 
petent scientists, such as your coroners. If 
you will reflect upon this for a moment, I 
think you will agree that a prosecutor can 
be no more effective than his sheriff or his 
experts. Without your sheriffs and your cor- 
oners you would be helpless—you as 
well lock up the office and go home for all 












































the good that you can do. And so, while I 
have talked largely of the prosecutor, I want 
it known that I use this term to include 
your coroners. They are 
tor’s office 
about prosecutors 
applies equally to them. 
experience, the district attorneys 
of America have been people who are de- 
to the public welfare and are con- 
with the effective execution of the 
office which they hold. Many of our finest 
DA’s have turned down the opportunity to 
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office because they were devoted to the posi- 
tion of prosecutor. Many others who have 
chosen to move on to other fields have 
nevertheless given their best efforts while 
holding the office of prosecutor. In any 
field of public endeavor where many are in- 
volved, there will always be a few misfits 
and downright rascals. Fortunate it is that 
we have had so few in America in the past 
50 years. The office of the modern prose- 
cutor is one of great power and a fine tradi- 
tion. He who takes thé oath and embarks 
upon this service should be prepared to 
devote his heart and mind and his personal 
life to the service of his people. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks = include an ex- 
cellent weekly news analysis, recently 
given by Howard K. Smith, of the CBS 
news division. Mr. Smith gave a very 
objective analysis of the present situa- 
tion in relation to our national defense 
posture. 

The analysis follows: 

CBS News, WEEKLY ANALYSIS, FEBRUARY 7, 
1960, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


(By Howard K. Smith) 


In France this week General de Gaulle 
won his historic battle against the insurgent 
settlers and colonials of Algeria. Uncon- 
tested power is restored to the civilian gov- 
ernment from the army, and to Paris from 
Algiers; and the first conditions are created 
for settling the long bloody war in Algeria. 
The general has proceeded to consolidate 
victory and prepare settlement by assuming 
special near-dictatorial powers for a year, 
and undertaking a purge of government and 
army. 

In Cuba this week, the boiling pot of 
Castro’s revolution boiled over in the streets. 
While the government welcomed Chief Com- 
munist Salesman Mikoyan with great warmth 
and affection, students protested against the 
event and gunfire broke out. 

Despite- these stirring and portentous 
events abroad, nothing has dislodged from 
first place in the interests of the Nation’s 
Capital a lively debate on the adequacy of 
our national defenses. The questions are— 
are we strong enough, and are we doing the 
right things to be strong enough in the fu- 
ture against rising Russian military power? 

The debate, launched by congressional op- 
ponents of the administration, has been sus- 
pect in that some commentators have argued 
that the main force behind it was the need 
to find a political issue in a presidential year 
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in which the administration is in a favorable 
position on most issues. The new feature 
of the debate this past week has been the 
expression of doubts about the adequacy of 
defenses by an unusual array of professional 
military men. The week’s events have 
caused many to believe that the real force 
behind the quarrel is genuine concern, not 
politics. 

Before going to the elements of the argu- 
ment, it may be well to remember why the 
dispute is important. 

The concern most often expressed is the 
most dramatic one: The Russians know 
where every single base from which we could 
hit them by plane or missile is located. If 
their lead in missiles became substantial, 
they might risk a nuclear missile Pearl Har- 
bor and drop hydrogen bomb warheads on 
every one of those approximately 100 bases. 
We have no warning system against so swift 
an attack. In 30 minutes with a mere 300 
missiles U.S. power could be eliminated, 
Russia would have no further opposition 
in the world. The vision Karl Marx de- 
scribed in “Das Kapital” exactly 100 years ago 
would be a matter of simply collecting the 
spoils. 

This terrible prospect is still a little too 
dramatic for most minds. There is a less 
dramatic but more immediate and more 
likely danger from our lagging behind Rus- 
Sia in- defenses: 

The year 1960 is going to be an unusually 
active year of diplomacy. In the condition 
of sharp controversy we find ourselves in 
with Russia, diplomacy consists mostly of 
exerting mutual pressures and threats of 
pressure to induce one another to agree to 
opposing settlements of outstanding ques- 
tions. The ultimate pressure diplomats 
must have in mind is military power to be 
used if a showdown is forced. The immedi- 
ate danger we face in 1960 is that our diplo- 
macy will not be confident, but will be diffi- 
dent, inclined toward concessions if we 
feel we are inferior, or are getting inferior to 
Russia in military power. The Russians on 
the other hand are likely to be aggressive 
and pushing in their diplomacy, to be unac- 
commodating and willing to take risks of 
conflict if there is reason to believe they 
are growing militarily superior to us. That 
is the immediate and important basis for the 
current defense debate. 

Since sputnik aroused all kinds of mili- 
tary implications in people’s minds every- 
where, this trend in diplomacy has already 
been marked. The West has seemed to 
many to grow timid in its diplomacy; and 
Khrushchev has begun to take daring risks. 

Khrushchev’s provocation of the Berlin 
crisis last year was an example of his daring 
to take risks. An example of our apparent 
timidity was the abrupt abandonment of the 
tough policy of John Foster Dulles last year 
and our offering at the Geneva Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference of unilateral conces- 
sions to Russia in Berlin; we offered to put 
an end to anti-Communist propaganda and 
reduce our troops in Berlin, and the Rus- 
sians promptly displayed their newborn 
cockiness by rejecting even those concessions. 
That is how diplomacy is affected by na- 
tions’ defense postures. 

It is true that Khrushchev called off his 
Berlin threat on his visit to the United 
States. The evidence is, however, that his 
accommodation was limited and: temporary. 
It was to give him a chance to exploit to the 
most a concession he had long sought—for 
the President's invitation to him to come 
here was distinctly a concession aimed to 
induce him to call off the threat to Berlin. 

Now, there is evidence the period of sus- 
pension is over. The threats are being re- 
vived. The basic attitude of cockiness of 
the Russians is revealed, Marguerite Higgins 
commented in the New York Herald Tribune 
this week, by a minor incident that hap- 
pened here in Washington recently. It is 
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usual for an ambassador who wants to 
talk with a chief of state to tender his re- 
quest some days or weeks before he expects 
to receive the audience.. Recently, Soviet 
Ambassador Menshikov asked to see the 
President the same day as he made the re- 
quest. The President was hauled out of a 
Cabinet meeting for the talk which turned 
out to involve a minor matter that could _ 
easily have been dealt with by subordinates, 

More recently, the Russians in their diplo- 
matic moves have indicated the same cocky, 
pushing attitude in more important matters, 
and these events are tokens of what we can 
expect in the diplomatic pressuring of 1960 
if there is doubt about our capacity to de- 
liver power in a showdown. 

In the Far East, the Russians have issued 
an ultimatum to the Japanese. The Rus- 
sians have said they will hold onto two 
Russian-occupied Japanese islands unless 
Japan scraps here security treaty with the 
Dnited States. The Russians had promised 
to return the islands on signature of a 
peace treaty but have not done so. Their 
ultimatum was blunt in threatening Japan 
with, I quote, a “tragic fate” in nuclear war 


_ that might result. 


On the other side of the Eurasian land 
mass Russia dominates and would like to 
, it was revealed in West Germany 
that Khrushchev has sent Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer the kind of insulting note 
usually sent only as a prelude to hostilities. 
The note called Adenauer a duplicate of 
Hitler and hinted he was provoking war by 
his attitudes of resistance to Soviet policies. 
Meanwhile, in Moscow, Russia held what 
has been called a Red summit meeting. All 
chiefs of Warsaw Pact governments—that is 
the Soviet satellites in Europe—met with 
Khrushchev and signed a communique. The 
communique contained all the elements we 
are obviously going to have to contend with, 
this diplomatic year. It boasted flagrantly 
about Russia’s missile performances and 
power. It made its old very thinly veiled 
threats of war unless we yield to Russia on 
Berlin. 

The likely quality of the Russian propa- 
ganda assault to come. was shown by one 
assertion among several. The communique 
accused NATO countries of, I quote, “not 
only maintaining inflated armies but actu- 
ally increasing their numerical strength.” 
The facts are the United States has a mere 
14 divisions to Russia’s 175 divisions. All 
NATO has but 31 divisions—several of them 
under strength—to Russia’s 175 divisions. 
The technique of repeating a lie so often 
and so brazenly that the Uninformed will 
accept it as a truth is obviously being inten- 
sified. 

And with this rise of Russian cockiness 
there have been hints that there may be a 
return of Western diffidence. The New York 
Times reported both from Germany and 
from the State Department here this week 
that our officials are prepared to let the East 
Germans examine the credentials of our mili- 
tary convoys to West Berlin—though that is 
a flagrant infringement of agreement and a 
moral concession that may gravely diminish 
the West Germans’ faith that they can count 
on us to stay firm under pressure. 

These are the reasons why the defense 
debate now raging here is of vital import- 
ance. The debate this week intensified, but 
it did not improve in clarity. General Power 
of our strategic bomber command repeated 
his thesis that 300 Russian missiles could 
eliminate U.S. power from the earth, and 
Russia will before long have 300 missiles 
while we will have only a third as many. 
General Power would like to get money to 
keep most of our strategic bombers always 
in the air so we would risk no such Pearl 
Harbor. 

Defense Secretary Gates admitted Russia 
will have what he called a moderate superi- 
ority to us in missiles, but he called Power's 
estimates unrealistic and said our overall 
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strength—that is bombers included—is such 
that Russia will not risk hitting us before 
we get a new type of missile into mass pro- 
duction and start to catch up. 

Power stuck by his stand. The President 
entered the debate to maintain we are ade- 
quately defended and spoke angrily of “too 
many generals” talking too much. However, 
the generals went right on talking. Former 
Army Chief of Staff Maxwell Taylor deliv- 
ered an especially strong attack, calling our 
missile force “limited in size, uncertain in 
reliability, and immobile on exposed bases.” 

Taylor’s successor, the present Army Chief 
of Staff, General Lemnitzer, disagreed, say- 
ing our overall capacity is enough to meet 
any assault. However in dealing with his 
own branch of the services, the Army, Lem- 
nitzer turned out to be in complete agree- 
ment with Taylor. Our Army is of mar- 
ginal strength against Russia’s much bigger 
and much better equipped army. Since the 
Army has had to do most of our confront- 
ing of Communists in actual engagements, 
and since if Berlin is whipped into a new 
crisis as seems to be happening, the Army 
will once again be decisive, this was a serious 
matter. 

In the same week, General Medaris, late 
of the Army missile business, said it made 
no sense to keep our civilian and military 
space efforts separate. And Spaceman Wern- 
her von Braun testified that even with in- 
creased appropriations it is not possible to 
catch up with Russia in space in the near 
future. 

The sum impression of a nonpartisan re- 
porter in this week of intensifying debate 
is of a growing army of doubt in regard to 
our defense situation. It is deepened by 
some noteworthy journalistic comments. In 
the Reporter magazine, out this week, re- 
tired Gen. Thomas Phillips wrote, “US. 
forces are not suited to our needs and the 
United States in the past 6 years has fumbled 
until Khrushchev (in his recent speech) 
could say confidently, ‘Now it is clear that 
the United States of America is not the 
world’s most powerful military power’.” 

Possibly of greater moment, the Luce pub- 
lications, generally devoted supporters of 
administration programs, have come out this 
week with highly critical comments about 
defense. Time expressed frankly, to quote 
its words “doubts about the adequacy of the 
administration’s defense program.” And 
Life summed -.up the defense debate so far 
with these words, “We must ask the ques- 
tion, Are we strong enough? The answer is, 
We are not.” 

The uninstructed layman finds it hard to 
thread his way to a conclusion through all 
this conflicting, and highly expert testimony. 
It is natural that the politicians who ques- 
tion the experts.are striving to bring out 
points that will aid them in the political 
campaign. It is true that each general is 
bound to be wedded particularly to the spe- 
cial interests of his particular service. 

But when all this has been taken into ac- 
count, doubts remain. The public in the end 
may be compelled to a broad conclusion. If 
there are serious doubts by serious and well 
informed experts, the question may be asked, 
why not play safe and improve our defense 
program. The world’s richest Nation can 
afford to spend more in order to be sure of 
being first in a race in which no prize is 
given for second. 

Some commentators have pointed out that 
the diplomatic struggle to begin this year is 
largely a psychological thing. Even the mere 
willingness to do more can be a factor of in- 
creased weight in the pressures and argu- 
ments to come. 
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Lincoln Day Address by Eugene J. Lyons 
at Cumberland, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1960, Mr. Eugene J. Lyons, 
special assistant to President Eisen- 
hower, made a Lincoln -Day address in 
the city of Cumberland, Md. Seven years 
ago, Eugene Lyons was aked to join the 
crusade to restore to the Government the 
dignity and principles which made our 
country great. Upon the culmination of 
that crusade in victory, Eugene Lyons 
was asked to become a part of the White 
House team; on the team he has served 
with distinction. His official position is 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Personnel Management. 

The Lincoln Day address which Mr. 
Lyons delivered in Cumberland contains 
many excellent passages related to the 
basic principles of our Government. I 
think that it would be a good thing for 
the Members of this body to read the 
text of Mr. Lyons’ splendid address. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the text of Mr. Eugene Ly- 
ons’ Lincoln Day address in Cumberland, 
Md., on February 17, 1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

LINCOLN Day ADDRESS BY EUGENE J. Lyons, 
SpeciaL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT FOR 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, CUMBERLAND, 
Mb., Pepruary 17, 1960 
Ever since coming to Washington 7 years 

ago, I have looked forward to a visit to 

western Maryland because I heard so much 
about the beauty of this section of our great 

State. I say our great State ause, while 

I am a native of Colorado and came to 

Washington 7 years ago from New Jersey, I 

am now a legal resident of Montgomery 

County, Md. 

My information about this area comes 
from your one-man chamber of commerce 
in Washington—Senator GLENN BEALL. He 
not only boasts at every opportunity about 
your scenery, but he never fails to mention 
the advantages of Cumberland as a fine in- 
dustrial community. He has told me about 
Kelly-Springfield tires, the Celanese Corp., 
Allegany Ballistics, and Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass. 

He must mean what he says because he 
is constantly trying to persuade the Con- 
gress that if the Members are going to spend 
more of the taxpayers’ money, they should 
invest it in the Cumberland area. The Sav- 
age River Dam and the model Cumberland 
flood control .project are evidence that his 
energetic championship of your interests has 
brought results. 

But you did not invite me to Cumberland 
to gossip about your community. You have 
asked me to say something about Abraham 
Lincoln, the Republican Party, and what is 
going on in Washington. 

My experience in politics is limited. Cer- 
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tainly, I lay no claim to meeting the qualifi- 
cation which a distinguished 


Churchill said that qualification is to fore- 
tell what will happen tomorrow, next week, 
and next year—and then to explain why it 
did not happen. Most of my life has been 
devoted to private industry. You ask then-— 
Why am I here? Seven years ago, I was 
asked to re Ore etiee Se nee 
Government the dignity and basic principles 
that have made our country great—prin- 

ciples vitally necessary to the maintenance 
of national safety and peace in a troubled 
‘worla. I have remained in Washington be- 
cause I support with all my heart the sound 
growth of our country under a philosophy of 
government that can provide the greatest 
opportunity for all the people. 

What is this philosophy? Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it is the philosophy of the Republi- 
can Party. I think it can be simply Stated. 

The Republican Party stands for a govern- 
ment that discharges every legitimate obliga- 
tion to its citizens and does so within the 
framework of a sound fiscal policy. 

It is a party that recognizes our competi- 
tive enterprise system as the very wellspring 
of America’s growth and opportunity. It 
is the that encourages rather than 
shackles private industry, and thus provides 
productive jobs instead of relief programs. 

The Republican Party stands for a govern- 
ge determined to place the best interests 

of all its citizens above the special interests 
of any selfish group. 

In short, it is the party that has inherited 
@ sacred trust—the custody of the ideals and 
principles of Abraham Lincoln. This warm 
and direct connection with the martyred 
President who belongs to the ages imposes a 
tremendous challenge. 

For Lincoln’s principles were not abstract 
ideals. They form a basic code by which we 
can direct our actions so that “government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” 

What Lincoln said in his own time is true 
today: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present. The occasion 
is piled high with difficulty, and we must 
rise with the occasion. As our case is new, 
so must we think and act anew.” 

There is a curious parallel and inspiration 
for the Republican Party in the events of a 
century ago. Lincoln had just been badly 
defeated in the off-year election of 1858. He 
had done his best to win the support of a 
majority of voters, but had failed—as we Re- 
publicans failed to win majority support 100 
years later in the 1958 election. 

This 1858 defeat which Lincoln sustained 
was only the latest in a long series of set- 
backs he had suffered, and by 1859 it would 
have been understandable if he had given 
up. But he refused to bow to adversity. 

Instead, Lincoln and the Republican Party 
spent 1859 spreading the message of the 
party, addressing their fellow citizens, de- 
veloping party organization, and seeking to 
win support from previously hostile or politi- 
cally inactive citizens. 

The next year, 1860, Lincoln and his party 
were ready for the election. They won a 
victory which was vital not only to the party, 
but to the very preservation of the Union. 

On the centennial of that 1860 election, we, 
the current members of Lincoln's party, must 
be as ready as were the Republicans of that 
earlier time. We can and we must be ready, 
if progress is to continue in the dynamic 
and bountiful America we have known since 
1953 under a progressive and courageous na- 
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tional administration. Such an administra- 
tion is essential to deal with the problems 
of these times. It is vital in fighting infia- 
tion and in grappling with our tremendous 
problems of taxation. 

For, make no mistake, we are at grip’ with 
deadly forces. We are under the 
gun of onerous taxation—taxation that can 
effectively prevent the accumulation of pri- 
vate capital and the incentive for productive 

. We are facing a grim and deadly 
competitor for economic supremacy—world 
communism and the slavery for which it 
stands. 

So the Republican administration js not 
fighting the battle of the budget just for 
the sake of balancing some figures. In our 
deadly serious fight against inflation, one fact 
today stands out very clearly: 

If public spending soars far beyond the 
revenues of government, inflation will infuse 
itself more deeply and dangerously through- 
out the economy. 

Unrestrained spending can only result in 
deficit financing, higher taxes, and cheaper 
dollars. And in such event, who must bear 
these burdens? You—you and your family— 
and every other citizen of our country. 

Inflation feeds on the income and the 
savings of every individual, every enterprise, 
in America. 

It eats away the savings we cherish for our 
family’s security. It robs us of the real value 
of the dollars we earn. A quick glance at 
the family food basket can make that point 
painfully clear. 

In 1939, a dollar would fill the basket with 
potatoes, bread, coffee, cabbage, milk, and 
eggs. Today’s dollar will buy only the cab- 
bage, milk, and eggs. 

Twenty years ago, you could buy a pound 
of round steak, a pound of bacon, a pound 
of pork chops, and a pound of sugar for what 
it costs you today to buy just the pound of 
steak alone. 

And so it goes with everything we buy. 

Every American, therefore, has 
reason to be concerned over the gigantic 
spending schemes that already have been 
voiced by one House or the other of the 
present Congress. Together, just to date, 
these schemes represent several billion dol- 
lars of needless, unjustifiable spending. And 
more of the same is in the offing. 

All are the creations of political pressures 
of special groups. 

But if they become law, it will be every 
American whose dollar is cheapened—every 
American whose paycheck must yield steeper 
taxes—and every American whose children 
must bear the future debt. 

I am sure you are aware that the Commu- 
nist challenge is many-sided. 

It is military, political, spiritual, and eco- 
nomic. 

We and our allies have steadily rebuffed 
the military and political threats. Wher- 
ever the Communists have probed, they have 
found us standing firm. At Lebanon, in the 
China Sea, in the unity of our NATO Alli- 
ance—and in the Berlin issue—we have met 
the challenge with unmistakable evidence of 
the strength of our purpose. 

We shall continue to keep our military 
power equal to any test. 

Our overall might in planes, missiles, ships, 
and other equipment, must always be capable 
of deterring—and if ever necessary—defeat- 
ing any attack upon us. 

We shall continue to meet the Soviet polit- 
ical challenge. 

We shall lead the way in exploring every 
avenue of reasonable hope for justly solv- 
ing the issues that divide the world. 

In the battle of spiritual values, we can- 
not lose so long as we preserve the freedom 
and moral strength on which our way of life 
is built. 


The Soviets know all this very well. 
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Why, then, are they confident of ultimate 


Because they are concentrating on all-out 
economic war—and they believe they can de- 
feat us in such a war without risking their 
own total destruction. 

They intend to become the world’s one 
first-class economic power, forcing us into 
second-class status. And for us, such an 
outcome would be just as tragic as nuclear 
devastation. 

Today we are well in front. But they be- 
lieve we have not the system or the will to 
maintain our economic strength and growth. 

They expect inflation to explode our econ- 
omy while theirs continues to grow. 

My friends, let me emphasize that we dare 
not look lightly on their great expectations. 
Bor here we do, indeed, stand at the cross- 
roads of decision. The soundness of our 
economy is threatened by forces that have 
wrecked other nations in the past. They are 
the forces of inflation and onerous taxa- 
tion—and we are not yet united as a people 
to overcome them. 

Our friends of the majority party in Con- 
gress have strayed a long, long way from the 
sound philosophy of government that guided 
the great Americans of the past. I under- 
stand that even in Cumberland there are 
some who have strayed from the fold and 
support the opposition party. I wonder if 
they recali these words, spoken 150 years 
ago: 

“I place economy among the first and most 
important virtues, and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers to be feared. To preserve 
our independence we must not let our rulers 
load us with perpetual debt. We must 
make our choice between economy and lib- 
erty, or profusion and servitude. If we run 
into such debts, we must be taxed in our 
meat and drink, in our necessities and our 
comforts, in our labors and in our amuse- 
ments. If we can prevent the Government 
from wasting the labors of the people, under 
the pretense of caring for them, they will be 
happy.” 

Those, my friends, are the words of Thomas 
Jefferson, of Virginia, third President of the 
United States. 

What party stands for those principles 
today? 

If there are Jeffersonian Democrats in 
Maryland, I invite you to come home. Come 
home to the party which today stands for 
the principles in which you really believe. 
Join the Republicans. 

Under a Republican national administra- 
tion you have seen a tremendous national 
industrial development—an industrial de- 
velopment that has meant more jobs and 
better wages and greater opportunities for 
most citizens. At the same time you have 
seen the great northern industrial State of 
Michigan go bankrupt, unable to meet State 
payrolls, under the reckless spending pro- 
grams of a gentleman known as Gov. 
“Soapy” Williams. This same gentleman has 
kindly volunteered his services as a presi- 
dental candidate—not, thanks be, as a Re- 
publican candidate. 

For reasons best known to themselves, the 
majority party members in Congress have 
become extremely sensitive to criticism of 
late—so sensitive that one of their number, 
a Senator from Oregon, destroyed the useful- 
ness as Ambassador to Brazil of a very able 
woman with a fine record of public service, 
all because 10 years ago she made some un- 
complimentary remarks about his adopted 
political leaders. I refer to that gracious 
lady, Clare Luce. 

So perhaps I had best be very subtle in 
criticism of what’s going on in the Congress. 

I can’t refrain from pointing out, how- 
ever, that it was not a Republican Con- 
gressman who rented his front porch to the 
Government, and it is not Republican Con- 
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gressmen who are advocating reckless spend- 
ing of Government funds to appease the in- 
satiable appetite of special interest groups. 
Perhaps it is time that we looked at the 
record of the Eisenhower-Nixon adminis- 
tration—the record on which any Republi- 
can candidate should be proud to stand. 
Seven years ago we were in the grip of a 
merciless inflation that already had added 
nearly 50 percent to our living costs. 
Today we have achieved relative stability 
in prices—the increase in living costs has 
been held to less than 10 percent for the 7 
years of the Republican administration as 
compared to 48 percent for the 7 years prior 
to 1953. But even 10 percent in 7 years is 
too much; we must do better. 
Seven years ago we were far behind the 


Communist empire in missile development. — 


Today we have 41 types of war rockets in 
operational status or in the advanced stages 
of development—the most powerful defense 
mechanism in all our history, And yet we 
must listen to the carping of amateur ex- 
perts who have the effrontery to pit their 
judgment on defense matters against that of 
the greatest soldier of our time—Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

You know, if he were not a Republican 
President, these same gentlemen would be 
begging for his advice. 

The appetite of the military for money 
is insatiable. And, of course, the opposition 
can always find some frustrated generals 
or admirals who disagree with their boss. 

To continue with the record, need I re- 
mind you that 7 years ago a tax decrease 
appeared impossible? ‘Yet, in 1954 the Re- 
publican administration did reduce taxes— 
Saving the average family $100 a year. 
True, we need further tax reform, but at 
least we have taken the first step. 

Seven years ago, employment and a shaky 
prosperity were based on the needs of a 
shooting war. Today, in a time of peace, the 
statistics released for the month of December 
reveal that 65,700,000 Americans had jobs— 
the largest number for any December in all 
our history—in peace or war. And their 
average salaries were the highest in our 
history, too. 

Seven years ago we were in a shooting war 
with no end in sight to the casualty lists 
that saddened American homes. 

Today, we are at peace—true, an uneasy 
peace, but an honorable one. 

But you are familiar with these facts. 
You know, too, that President Eisenhower 
prevented wild public spending from wreck- 
ing the economy when frantic pressure de- 
veloped during the recent business slowdown. 
We have recovered fast and solidly from that 
recession without panic-stricken spending of 
Federal funds, thanks to the sound fiscal 
policies of a Republican administration. 

So where do we go from here? 

Well, how deep is your belief in this land 
of ours? 

Is it deep enough to forget petty differ- 
ences in political philosophy? 

Is it deep enough to cease the clamor 
for special privileges based on self-interest? 

Is it deep enough to give of your sub- 
stance, your time, and your genius to pre- 
serve the principles that have made our Re- 
public great? 

Today our country desperately needs just 
one kind of Republicans—American Repub- 
licans. 

A hard and fateful struggle is being waged. 
Your voice and your efforts are more than 
important—they are vital. 

They are vital on specific current issues. 
They are vital on long-range issues. They 
are needed at political campaign time, and 
between campaigns. Sound political leader- 
ship must have the active support of those 
who want sound government, 
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Sometimes, even as you, those of us in 
Washington become tired, discouraged, frus- 
trated. Our plans go wrong and caustic crit- 
icism rings in our ears from Congress, the 
public, and employees alike. We wonder if 
it is all worth while. 

And then we remember. We remember 
that we live and work in a country blessed 
above all others. We remember that we serve 
the greatest Nation on earth—a nation that 
is the world symbol of peace, progress, and 
freedom. 

We remember the giants among men who 
made us free and preserved our Union. 

We hear the measured tread of the sentry 
who paces before the marble tomb in Arling- 
ton where rests in honored glory an American 
soldier known but to God. 

We see the clean, towering spire of the 
Washington Monument and the majestic 
lines of the temple where the memory - of 
Abraham Lincoln is enshrined forever. 

And we are humbly grateful that we are 
citizens of the United States. 

A great challenge confronts us this year. 
The time to start is now. 

I am sure the enthusiasm shown here to- 
night is not superficial. 

$t is deep rooted. 

It is devoutly felt. 

And I know you will meet the political 
campaign of 1960 with renewed vigor—a re- 
dedicated to the great traditions of the 
Republican Party. 





Right To Know Versus Survival 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr.MONAGAN,. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the current discussion of the right to 
know in connection with information 
concerning the status of our military 
defenses, I was pleased to read the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New Haven Register on February 16, 
1960, and pointed out the salient fact 
that the state of our defenses is a matter 
of public concern and that the suppres- 
sion of legitimate information must not 
be carried too far or the Nation will 
suffer: 

Ricut To Know Versus SURVIVAL 

We agree in principle with Senator Prrs- 
coTtt Busn’s contention that national sur- 
vival must take precedence over our treas- 
ured freedom of the press and the people’s 
right to know. 

But— 

Great care must be taken in any efforts to 
attain any such heightened security objec- 
tives. 

It would be fatal indeed to democra¢y were 
we to gain tightened security regulations and 
better protection for our military secrets at 
the price of a diminution of our democratic 
freedoms—or a complete loss of such free- 
doms. 

The American people, we are sure, want no 
part of a dictatorship, be it invoked in whole 
or in part under the guise of military neces- 
sity and national survival. 

The American people have had, and are 
having, experiences with governmental bu- 
reaucracy which they do not like. 

Some of these experiences are of a nature 
that not long will be tolerated. 

We want none of the canned bureaucratic 
handout, the press release which tells the 
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people exactly what the heads of Govern- 
ment want the people to know—and noth- 
ing more. 

Senator Busm shows a recognition of this. 

He emphasizes that ours is a democracy 
and that it is important that our people be 
as fully informed as possible on all major 
issues of public policy. 

He is swift to admit that the state of our 
defenses is a matter of public policy. 

But he then contends that there is a point 
beyond which we disclose information at our 
peril, 

He thinks that this is done through the 
contrived leak to favored sources and by 
those who talk out of turn on defense issues 
merely to make political capital for them- 
selves, or their party. 

We join the Senator in deploring these 
things and desiring their elimination—inso- 
far as that be possible. 

But again we must warn against any pos- 
sible corrective steps that would make the 
cure worse than the sickness. 

It may be all very commendable to keep 
classified information behind closed doors. 

But great care must be taken not to 
extend classified information to ridiculous 
lengths. 

The officeholder, at Federal, State, and 
local levels, must be kept responsible to the 
people, not permitted to hide his foolish, or 
even illegal, acts behind a classified label. 

We do not, of course, wish to give our 
enemies any vital secrets if we can avoid 
doing so. 

But we must not endeavor to protect our- 
selves by surrendering democratic methods 
for those of the police state. 





The Crimes of Chessman 


—— 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to record my disapproval of 
interference by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment in the case of Caryl Chessman in 
the State of California. 

It would appear that he has had every 
legal. and judicial consideration. Cer- 
tainly the Governor of California has 
the responsibility to grant reprieve if 
he finds such action to be proper. 

My criticism is of Federal meddling 
and pressure in State affairs, and espe- 
cially State affairs concerned with the 
meting of justice. 

Too much of this is going on in both 
the judicial and executive branches of 
the Federal Government. It should and 
must be stopped. 

I ask unanimous consent that the long 
list of the crimes committed by Chess- 
man be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

THE CrIMES OF CHESSMAN 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEVEN 

Arrested in Los Angeles at age 16 for auto 

theft and burglary. Sent to reform school. 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY~EIGHT 


Arrested again, after release from 1937 
sentence, and sent back to reform school. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-ONE 


Sent to prison on five counts of robbery, 
one of assault with deadly weapon. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-THREE 


Escaped. from prison. 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR 
» Returned to prison with additional count 
of first-degree robbery. Released December 
8, 1947. 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-EIGNT 

Sent back to prison after conviction for 
these 17 crimes, committed in a 20-day 
period: 

1, Robbery of shoestore, January 3. 

2. Theft of auto on January 18. 

8. Robbery of man driving along highway 
on January 18. 

4. Robbery of man parked in isolated area 
with woman companion on January 18. 

5. Robbery of man parked in isolated area 
with woman companion on January 19, and 

6. Robbery of the woman, and 

7. Kidnaping of the woman, and 

8. Sex perversion against the woman. 

9. Attempted robbery of a man «nd girl, 
parked in isolated place, on January 20. 

10. Attempted robbery of man parked in 
isolated place on January 22, and 

11. Ki of the girl, and 

12. At rape of the girl, and 

13. Sex perversion against the girl (now 
in a mental institution). 

14, Robbery of owner of clothing store, on 
January 23, and 

15, Robbery of a clerk, and 

16. Kidnaping of the store owner with 
bodily harm, and. . 

17. Kidnaping of the store clerk. 

It was the two kidnap cases, ee 
19 and 22, that produced the original dea 
sentence for Chessman. 





Presentation of the Annual Gold Medal 
of the Downtown Brooklyn Association 
to Joe Weinstein, Chairman of Board, 
J. W. Mays, Inc. — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Mr. Andrew 8S. Roscoe, president of the 
Downtown Brooklyn Association, at the 
Towers Hotel, on February 11, 1960, on 
the occasion of the presentation of the 
annual gold medal of the Downtown 
Brooklyn Associated to Joe Weinstein, 
chairman of the board of the J. W. Mays, 
Inc. Mr. Roscoe is also. president of 
the Equitable Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion and adjunct professor of the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn. I should 
also like to include Mr. Weinstein’s re- 
sponse: 

It is our privilege today to welcome to 
Brooklyn's Legion of Honor a member, 
The qualifications for member- 





neighbors—selfless service—and 

tegrity. Fortunate is the group that finds 
such members. The Downtown Brooklyn 
Association takes great pride in naming as 
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the recipient of this year’s annual gold 
medal, Joe Weinstein, chairman of the 
board of J. W. Mays Department Stores. 

We rightfully honor Mr. Weinstein as an 
outstanding retail merchant. And speaking 
of merchants, there is no bolder or braver 
group in our whole business fabric. They 
venture their own capital and, taking in 
stride normal business risks without guar- 
antee and subsidy, they truly justify the 
term “en 

I know that I am voicing the sentiments 
of all present here when I say that Joe 
Weinstein exemplifies the foremost concept 
of that good, old-fashioned, rugged, Ameri- 
can private enterprise. 

We honor Mr. Weinstein as a highly es- 
teemed businessman who understands the 
ethical basis for the privilege of that pre- 
cious franchise that we call “freedom of 
enterprise.” It is simply wonderful that 
our huge department stores, of which the 
one headed by our merchant prince, Joe 
Weirstein, is one of the greatest, continually 
strive to enhance the standard of living of 
that low-income citizen by providing him 
with the necessities, the amenities, and 
some of the luxuries of life at, a low cost, 
stretching his wage dollar, and compensat- 
ing to a large degree for the evils and scars 
of inflationary forces. 

We would cite Mr. Weinstein as a great 
leader of vision and courage, who provided 
strong and effective support to the progress 
of Pulton Street during the darkest days 
of its history by acquiring the old Loesser 
building and developing it without govern- 
ment aid into a very attractive unit con- 
tributing a lion’s share to the gigantic task 
of preserving the finest shopping center in 
America. 

His recent, beautiful improvement on Liv- 
ingston Street is an added milestone in his 
historic accomplishments for which we honor 
him today. 

However, we salute Mr. Weinstein for still 
greater attainments. During the past dec- 
ades it was the privilege of many of us to 
call on him for advice, guidance, and assist- 
ance, both moral and substantial. Whether 
the community project involved the con- 
struction of the Red Cross building, of a 
hospital, support of education, the academy 
of music, one of our boys’ clubs, the PAL, or 
a multitude of community efforts, I do not 
know a single instance when Mr. Weinstein 
had not espoused and enthusiastically sup- 
ported a worthy objective. We have always 
found an understanding reception, filled 
with love and effection for the people of 
Brooklyn—never a question of quid pro quo 
or expediency. 

Providence endows men with wisdom, 
capacity, and courage and « few thus blessed 
acquire great material wealth. The question 
of the ethical side is, what is the mora] basis 
for their wealth, their power, their influence, 
and their authority? The.fundamentals of 
economic and- social morality lie in the rec- 
ognition of the general welfare, in. the 
recognition of the need-of rendering utmost 
service to provide the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

Mr. Weinstein, we know that all of 
your functions are always guided by the 
highest ideals, by that summum bonum— 
the maximum good—and that you have al- 
ways aimed to pattern your life along a great 
moral code; along traditions that you and I 
hold exceedingly high; traditions that have 
been deep graven and enshrined in the 
emeralds of time. 

Joe Weipstein, we are proud to recognize 
the enormous amount of work that you have 
done and we extend to you today, with warm 
friendship and deep sincerity, this expression 
of our high regard and esteem, as well as our 
everlasting gratitude for your devotion to the 
well-being of your neighbors and your com- 
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medal of the Downtown 
“most distinguished service for 


munity. Proudly we present to you this gold 
Brooklyn Associa- 


tion for 
Brooklyn.” 


REMARKS BY JOE WEINSTEIN, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE Boarp or Mays DEPARTMENT STORES, AT 
DOWNTOWN BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION LUNCH-~ 
EON, HoTeL Towers, FEBRUARY 11, 1960 
Mr. Roscoe, distinguished guests, and 

friends, first, I want to thank you, Andy, for 

the very warm and kind introduction that 
you gave me. 

While it sounded indeed very flowery, it 
was beautiful, and I deeply appreciate the 
kind remarks you have made. 

Now, as for the beautiful token that I re- 
ceived today, I do want to express, in my 
humble way, my deepest appreciation. 

A few weeks ago, on my way to Europe, I 
was told that I was going to be the recipient 
of this beautiful award, and to make sure 
that I would return in time to receive it. 

While I mention Europe, I would like to 
have you know that they are enjoying the 
greatest prosperity ever. And, that is due 
to the great leadership which brings me to 
our own Brooklyn, and, Andy Roscoe, who 
in a very short span of time heading the 
Brooklyn Downtown Association, we have 
been able to see the new face-lifting job 
that has been in our downtown area. Yes, 
it is leaders like you, Andrew Roscoe, John 
Cashmore, Joe Sharkey, John R. Crews, and 
many others that make our Borough of 3 
million people, the great borough that it is 
today. 

Of course, we have not even scratched the 
surface yet, and with these strong leaders 
we will get stronger and stronger every day. 

Again, my thanks to the officers and di- 
rectors of the association, for this award. 
May God be with us. 

Thank you. 


«. 
Cuban-Soviet Past Assailed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
face the future, a major challenge in 
the East-West struggle will be to pre- 
vent the Communists from gaining a 
real foothold in the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

We realize, of course, that the Com- 
mies are attempting by every way and 
means possible—through trade, cultural 
delegations acting as fronts, and other 
tactics—to penetrate the Americas. 

As a matter of policy, we are not, of 
course, in a position to interfere with 
the negotiations of other countries, with 
the Soviet Union or other Communist 
nations. 

However, the Communist tactics, of 
themselves, may prove to be a weak- 
ness. 

Following the recent sugar agree- 
ments between the Cubans and the So- 
viet Union, for example, there has now 
elapsed sufficient time to appraise these 
negotiations. 

Recently, a conservative Cuban news- 
paper pointed out that Cuba would lose 
$64 million in foreign exchange in the 














the Soviet Union. 

According to experts, the U.S.S.R. well 
might have bought an equal or similar 
amount of sugar in the coming years. 
Instead, the Soviet Union has now found 


an important market for its products— 


through attaching strings to the agree- 
ments. At the same time, the newspaper 
points out Cuba in exchange for a prod- 
uct so vital as sugar will receive ma- 
chinery and equipment about whose 


necessity, convenience and quality much _ 


remains to be written. 

As more and more of the real factors 
come to light in the Cuba-Soviet agree- 
ménts, I would hope that the experience 
of Cuba would serve as an illustration to 
more of our Latin American neighbors— 
who might be tempted by carrot-type 
trade offers—to tread cautiously, so to 
‘avoid becoming a victim of Communist 
opportunistic—but often deceptive— 
policy. 

The Washington Sunday Star carried 
an informative article relating to the 
recent agreements called Cuban-Soviet 
Pact Assailed, Reflecting an enlighten- 
ing aftermath on the real factors in deal- 
ing with the clever Soviet “horse 
traders’’—or perhaps I should say “sugar 
traders,” handing out their own kind of 
lumps. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CupaNn-Soviet Pact ASSAILED 

Havana, Fesruary 20.—The conservative 
newspaper Diario de la Marina said today 
Cuba will lose $64 million in foreign exchange 
in the next 5 years by its new trade pact 
with the Soviet Union. 

The newspaper reported the Soviet Union 
has bought nearly 2 million tons of Cuban 
sugar since 1955 without a formal agreement 
and paid $139 million in cash for it. 

Under the new agreement, the Soviet Union 
will buy a million tons a year for the next 
5 years but will pay dollars for only one-fifth 
of the sugar. The rest will be paid for in 
goods, Diario estimated the Soviet Union 
will pay $75 million in cash in the 5 years. 


“You must come to the conclusion,” the — 


newspaper said, “that the brand-new pact 
means Cuba loses * * * $64 million in for- 
eign exchange with the aggravating factor 
that, according to experts, the U.S.S.R. would 
have bought an equal or similar quantity of 
sugar in the coming years. 

“In the final analysis, we find the Soviet 
Union has found an important market for 
its product which it did not have before. 
And Cuba, in exchange for a product so vital 
as sugar, will receive * * * machinery and 
equipment about whose necessity, conven- 
jence and quality much remains to be 
written.” 

Diario called fallacious the Cuban Govern- 
ment’s argument that the United States paid 
a@ premium of about 2 cents a pound on 
Cuban sugar only to protect U.S, sugar pro- 
ducers. 

The newspaper said the United States could 
pay the premium to its own producers and 
buy from Cube, at the cheaper world price if 
it were concerned only with helping ite own 
people. 

Diario said that if the United States aban- 
dons the system of paying a higher price for 
Cuban sugar, misery and hunger will come to 
Cuba. 
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Women’s Duties and Responsibilities as 
Citizens 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1860 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, included in the February and 
March issue of the magazine Topics is an 
article written by my distinguished col- 
league the Honorable EpirH NOoURSE 
Rocers U.S. Representative in Congress 
from the Fifth Massachusetts District, 
entitled “Women’s Duties and Respon- 
sibilities as Citizens.” 

I know I echo the sentiments of the 
entire Massachusetts congressional dele- 
gation when I say—the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts is truly one of God’s 
great noblewomen. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article included in the Appendix of the 
REcORD: 

WoMEN’s DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES AS 
CITIZENS 


Privilege is only one side of the coin of 
citizenship. The other is clearly labeled 
“Responsibility.” In government, one with- 
out the other is valueless. Privilege without 
the restraints of responsibility becomes dan- 
gerous. On the other hand, responsibility 
without the freedom of a democracy be- 
comes meaningless. 

The continued responsible exercise of our 
democratic rights by all our citizens—women 
as well as men—will be the determining 
factor in the future destiny of our country. 

In a broader sense, it seems almost a rule 
of life that every privilege carries with it a 
corresponding duty. In the field of govern- 
ment, the full privileges of citizenship, which 
women of America have been granted, carry 
with them certain responsibilities. It was 
only 39 years ago that American women were 
given the constitutional right to vote. In 
the history of our Nation that is not a very 
long time, but what our women have accom- 
plished in this short period since their 
enfranchisement has encouraged other 
countries to give women a voice in their 
governments. 

It is interesting to me that our Consti- 
tution and the amendments to it are mainly 
concerned with granting our people certain 
rights. Perhaps our patriots and statesmen 
who had given so much to obtain these 
precious freedoms believed that it would be 
unnecessary to remind us of our responsi- 
bility to use them. 

Ideas, rights and hard-won benefits be- 
come rusty through disuse just as our more 
tangible possessions. And so it is with the 
American woman's rights and duties of good 
citizenship. Certainly,-it has been my con- 
viction that the women of America have, 
just as have the men, made a substantial 
contribution to the wise operation of this 
Republic. In the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches, women have proven that 
wisdom, judgment and ability are possessed 
in equal degree by both men and women. 

And so I would urge every American 
woman, whatever her role in life, to take 
full advantage of her privileges as an Ameri- 
can citizen, For those who are inclined, this 
may mean running for public office or serv- 
ing in some appointive position. For others, 
it may mean helping with the numerous 
tasks of a political party. At the very mini- 
mum, it will mean becoming thoroughly in- 
formed on the great issues and current 
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problems and voting on each election day 
and encouraging others to do &o. 

In these important ways, American women 
will be fulfilling their duty and making cer- 
tain that the coin of our democracy is 
spent wisely and well. 

EpitH Nourse ROGERS, 
U.S. Representative, Fifth Massachu- 
setts Congressional District. 





Major General Toftoy Retiring—Not Mad 
at Anybody 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in this 
morning’s issue of the Baltimore Sun, 
there appeared an interesting news arti- 
cle on the retirement of Maj. Gen. H. N. 
Toftoy, commanding general of Aberdeen 
Proving Ground in Maryland. The arti- 
cle appears under the heading, “Missile 
Expert Is Not Mad at Anybody as He 
Retires.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the news article, as it ap- 
peared in the Baltimore Sun of February 
23, 1960. 

There being no-objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MissiLe Expert Is Not Map at ANYBODY AS 
He RETIRES 

ABERDEEN, Mp., February 22.—“I’m not mad 
at anybody.” 

Coming after a wave of protests against 
national defense policy by retiring high- 
ranking military men, that statement in it- 
self is news when it comes from a general 
who has been in the midst of Army missile 
work since World War II. 

But that is the way Maj. Gen. H. N. Toftoy, 
commanding general of Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, feels in the last week of his military 
career. 

The general, called “Mr. Missile” by many 
experts in and out of the Army, will retire 
next Monday after 33 years as an officer. 

TO DEPART FROM COURSE 

He made it clear today that he would de- 
part from the controversial course taken on 
retirement by such others close to the mis- 
sile program as Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin 
and Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor. 

On the specific subject of missile develop- 
ment, General Toftoy could buttress any 
arguments he cared to make on more solid 
experience than perhaps any officer in the 
Service. 





SET UP LABORATORIES 


It was he who cut War Department red- 
tape to import Germany’s rocket experts to 
this country, then headed the rocket branch, 
research and development division, Office of 
the Chief of Ordnance, for 7 years, from 1947 
to 1952. 

He set up the rocket “laboratories” at 
White Sands, N. Mex., and Huntsville, Ala., 
then took over the ordnance missile program 
at Huntsville (Redstone Arsenal), laying, the 
foundation for nearly all American missile 
work that has followed. 

Under his command, key research on the 
Jupiter, Redstone, Pershing, Sergeant, Cor- 
poral, LaCrosse, Honest John and Little John 
rockets was carried out. 


Working with him were Col. 
Hamill, now director of the ballistic research 
laboratories at Aberdeen, and the German 
rocket genius, Wernher von Braun. 

Since August 1958, he has been command- 
ing general at Aberdeen dealing with every 
other kind of Army ordnance. 

MEDICAL REASONS 


Now, he is retired for medical 
reasons—ulcers, to be specific, and it should 
be no secret why he has them. 

Despite his involvement in the most fran- 
tically debated weapons developments of the 
decade, he insists: 

“I am not going to lambaste anybody. 
I’m not going to-write any books. I’m not 
rhad at anybody.” 

That is the negative side of his retirement 
plans. 

On the, positive side is retirement in 
Florida. He will start driving toward that 
happy fishing ground immediately after re- 
tirement ceremonies Monday morning. 





Resolution Urging Repeal of the Oath 
Requirement of the National De- 
fense Education Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
University of Michigan Senate, com- 
posed of faculty members with profes- 
sorial rank, @ resolution on 
April 27, 1959, urging repeal of the oath 
requirement of the National Defense 
Education Act. 

The text of this resolution is as fol- 
lows: 

The faculty of the eee of Michigan 
believes. that the oath 
National Defense Education Act (sec. 1001f) 
should be repealed and urges Congress to do 
so immediately. 

The requirement of an oath to obtain a 
loan under the act is inconsistent with 
sound educational policy. The right to a 
Federal loan for education should not be 
treated differently from the right to use tax 
supported or tax exempt educational facilities 
generally—regardless of membership even in 
the Communist Party. Our best hope to 
demonstrate the fallacies in such doctrines 
to college-age persons is to permit them to 
be exposed to academic training and to as- 
sociate with their peers in an atmosphere 
of free inquiry. The psychological effect of 
such an oath on non-Communist students 
surely is not beneficial and possibly is dam~- 
aging because it may cast a shadow, how- 
ever slight, upon the atmosphere of*fearless 
pursuit of truth so essential to an academic 
community of students and scholars. In 
any event, the oath seems very unlikely to 
have any practical effect on Communists. 

The faculty believes even more strongly 
that no justification can be found for that 





- pant of the oath requiring a statement 


of nonbelief in overthrow of the US. 
Government by force. It is one thing to 
make actions, such as membership in an or- 
ganization, a criterion for qualifying for a 
loan, unwise as we think this is. It is quite 
another to require a statement of beliefs 
unaccompanied by any overt act. In the 
first place, the definition of such belief is 
most difficult. If the language is taken lit- 
erally probably most of us would be unable 
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to sign the oath because we would believe 
in forceful overthrow of the U.S. Govern- 
ment if it should be changed suf- 
ficiently from its present form, even if the 





cedures. importantl 
we do not believe that beliefs alone—with- 
out action—should be made a test for re- 
ceipt of a benefit any more than it is for 
imposition of punishment. This smacks 
too much of the heresy trial and the star 
chamber technique. 

Our belief in the superiority of democracy 
is communicated best by a free exchange of 
ideas. By requiring a questionable, even 
dangerous and possibly unconstitutional 
oath we weaken our position. 

Adopted April 27, 1959, by the University 
of Michigan Senate. 





The World Around Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Record, a weekly paper pub- 
lished by Dr. John R.*Steelman in Silver 
Spring, Md., carried an article by John 
C. Metcalfe urging more self-examina- 
tion and less name calling regarding re- 
cent anti-Jewish outbreaks in various 
parts of the world. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Silver Spring (Md.) Record, 

Feb. 4, 1960} 
Tue Wortp Arounp Us—THE Neo-Nazi Hoax 
(By JohneC. Metcalfe) 

WasHINGTON.—The emotional outbursts by 
individuals and the press in charging a re- 
surgence of neonaziism in West Germany 
are clearly based far more on prejudice and 
unfounded fear than on fact. Moreover, we 
have now the farflung consequences of col- 
losal blundering in playing up a scattering 
of anti-Jewish incidents instigated by Com- 
munist agents to discredit the Bonn govern- 
ment and the democratic German public. 

This writer raises his voice in protest at 
this injustice to the German people against 
his own long background and widely recog- 
nized understanding of naziism which goes 
back to investigations and study of this type 
of activity predating the rise of Hitler to 
power in January of 1933. 

WRITER'S RECORD 

This record includes investigations in 
those early years at the request of the FBI 
on activities of Nazi, Fascist, and Japanese 
agents in the United States; leading the 
investigation of the Chicago Times in 1937, 
in disguise as a Nazi storm trooper of the 
German-American bund, which broke the 
back of that movement and created the 





House Committee on Un-American Activ-. 


ities; being the first agent hired by the com- 
mittee and placed in charge of its Nazi- 
Fascist probe; having testified for that com- 
mittee perhaps oftener than any other 
person in its history; being officially qualified 
by the Department of Justice as an “expert” 
in this field and retained by the Criminal 
Division as the Federal Government’s key 
witness in prosecutions which resulted in the 
internment and deportation of several hun- 
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dred Nazi leaders; having testified for the 
Senate committee which developed the pres- 
ent Foreign Agents Registration .Act that 
successfully prosecuted leading Communists; 
and having testified as an “expert” in loyalty 
probes. 

This, then, is in part the authority with 
which we comment. 

INTEREST CONTINUED 

This writer has continued his interest in 
Germany across the postwar period by having 
visited that country year after year to wit- 
ness its rise from ashes to become the most 
powerful economic unit of all Europe; by 
having come to know personally many of 
her government figures, political leaders, 
distinguished editors, and prominent citi- 
zens. ‘ ; 

Therefore, this writer comments not only 
with longstanding authority but also an 
intimate understanding of present day Ger- 
many. 

Here are some things which should be 
pointed out to clarify the situation and bring 
the truth to light. 

The sordid anti-Jewish incidents which 
broke out in Germany recently have been 
thoroughly investigated by the Federal po- 
lice. It has taken time to run down the facts. 
They reveal some of these incidents were 
inspired and instigated by Communist agents 
to damage the position of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in light of the approach- 
ing summit meeting which will take up 
the question of the Berlin crisis.and German 
reunification. 


NO ORGANIZED NAZISM 


Only a handful of extremists, hatists, and 
mainly misguided youths participated in 
these lunatic acts. There is no evidence of 
any organization backing resurgence of 
nazism. 

Not long before these incidents broke out 
in Germany we were plagued with the same 
thing here. In fact, those in the United 
States were on the whole of an even more 
violent nature, such as the bombing of syna- 
gogues by crackpots. 

Many of our prewar native Fascist crack- 
pots are still around. Investigations by such 
agencies as the Anti-Defamation League and 
the American Jewish Committee over the 
postwar years reveal far more anti-Jewish 
activity in the United States than in Ger- 
many. 

It is to the high credit of the Bonn gov- 
ernment that so very few persons in Germany 
have engaged in these foul activities when 
not too long ago there were millions of fol- 
lowers of Hitler in that country. 


BOTH PARTIES TOLERANT 


The Christian Democratic Union, led by 
Chancellor Adenauer and in power, is 60 
percent Catholic, 40 percent Protestant. The 
Social Democratic Party, the major opposi- 
tion force, is 40 percent Catholic and 60 per- 
cent Protestant. Both parties are bitterly 
opposed to racial and religious hatred and a 
number of their key figures suffered in Nazi 
concentration camps. 

We had a very big hand in writing the Ger- 
man Constitution and it explicity forbids 
these antidemocratic activities. 

There are some former Nazis in the Ger- 
man Government. It would have been im- 
possible to set up an efficient government 
without having called on some of them, 
when nearly every one had belonged to that 
party in the earlier years. Very few of them 
hold key positions and none has.given any 
evidence of pronazism. Not even the se- 
verest non-German critics can point to any 
Nazi act by them. 

BRITISH ARE BIASED 


The British have been particularly boister- 
ous in their denunciations of the Germans 
over these incidents. It is no secret, how- 
ever, the British have become increasingly 
disturbed over Germany’s growing economic 












power, which surpassed them not long ago. 
They have also openly criticized Chancellor 


Adenauer for his determined stand in refus- — 


ing to appease Premier Khrushchev on the 
defense of Berlin and reunification of Ger- 
many. It is only natural, therefore, that sus- 
picion exists the British denunciations re- 
flect an interested point of view. This is 
not allayed by the fact that the British 
are taking the softest line with Premier 
Khrushchev and that they do not themselves 
have exactly a clear slate at home in racial 
prejudice. 

The colossal blunder in this whole affair 
was committed by those who exaggerated 
these incidents all out of proportion to their 
importance and played smack in the hands 
of the Soviet propaganda machine. 

UNLEASED THE LUNATICS 


Thus, it created a chain reaction sround 
the world. It unleashed a whole string of 
lunatics. They don’t expect to see their 


names in the press. They get enough satis- - 


faction and excitement by just reading 
about their dirty handiwork or hearing about 
it on television and radio. In other words, 
the play these incidents received simply 
fanned the flames of hatred. ‘ 

If the story of the first incident had been 
played down or killed and followed with 
swift investigations and tough prosecutions, 
the whole affair would have fizzled out 
promptly. 

This is the most effective way of dealing 
with the problem. : 

A few years ago there was a wave of 
phone calls to airlines reporting bombs on 
planes. As long as the press continued to 
play up these reports all the crackpots got 
into the act. When the reports were finally 
ignored by the press, they died down. The 
best proof is that the current big stories of 
insurance bombings of planes have revived 
the bomb scare reports. In one day a couple 
of weeks ago there were ten false reports 
of this character. . 

PRAISE DUE, NOT CARPING 

If those who are continuing these emo- 
tional and exaggerated outbursts against 
Germany are really sincere and intelligent, 
they will stop their rantings and take a posi- 
tive approach by praising the German people 
for what they have accomplished toward a 
democratic way of life and by supporting 
them in their efforts to maintain freedom, 
justice and peace in their land. 

These critics might also devote a little 
more attention to the same problem on the 
domestic scene. When the problem at home 
has been diminished, they will be in a more 


justifiable position to criticize their friends 


and allies abroad. 





Keenotes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mrs.,KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous Consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include copy of my 
newsletter Keenotes which was released 
Monday morning, February 22, 1960: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZaABerH KEE) 

Two messages received by Congress this 
week will touch off lively debate. 

1. A request for slightly more than $4 
billion to carry on the foreign aid and 
mutual security program during the next 
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fiscal year received a chilly response from 
many Members, both Democratic and Re- 
publican. Not only were objections raised 
to the size of the proposed program—#$l 
billion more than voted by Congress last 
year—but many Members were sorely dis- 
appointed that it did not reveal that a por- 
tion of the burden has been shifted to other 
nations which are in a position to share a 
part of the load. Oongress is likely to insist 
on. a sharing of this burden. 

2. The- President’s request for an addi- 
tional 1-cent increase in first-class and air- 
mail postage rates was also coldly received. 
Many Members will not vote to increase mail 
rates on these two types of mail. First-class 
and airmail rates at present are high enough 
to pay their own way and increased rates 
should not be asked. After all, increased 
postal rates on the type of mail used by the 
vast majority of the people would constitute 
@ tax increase. I seriously doubt that Con- 
gress will be willing to increase these postal 
rates again in the foreseeable future. 

COAL RESEARCH BILL PASSES 


The House has a coal research bill. 
There was little opposition to this proposal 
to create a Coal Research Office in the U.S. 
Department of Interior to strengthen this 
great industry. Inasmuch as the bill. was 
amended to meet objections voiced last year 
by the President in a veto message, there is 
an excellent chance the bill will now become 
law. Those of us from coal-producing States 
strongly supported the measure. 

RETIREMENT BENEFITS FOR SELF-EMPLOYED 

PROPOSED 

The House has passed a bill which will 
help about 10 million self-employed per- 
sons—small businessmen, lawyers, doctors, 
accountants, engineers and others—to build 
up a retirement fund. 

The House-approved bill allows a self-em- 
ployed person to deduct up to 10 percent of 
his annual net earnings or $2,500 (whichever 
is less), provided it is put into an approved 
retirement program. 

When the self-employed person starts 
drawing benefits under his retirement pro- 
gram, the accumulated earnings would be 
subject to ordinary income and taxable as 
such. 

The cost to the Government would be rel- 
atively small. But it would give the small 
businessman a concession similar to that en- 
joyed now by about 18 million persons under 
corporate pension plans. It is good legisla- 
tion and I hope the Senate will follow the 
lead of the House in approving it. 





Retirement Plans for the Self-Employed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, this 
month the Alaska State Medical Associ- 
ation met in convention at Anchorage. 
Judging from newspaper reports and 
communications I have received, the 
—— was fruitful and construc- 

ve. 

Dr. George Hale, president of the as- 
sociation, has made available to me cer- 
tain resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion. As a cosponsor of S. 1009, Mr. 
President, I am naturally pleased that 
the Alaska State Medical Association has 
expressed support of legislation to 
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amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 in order to encourage voluntary 
retirement plans for the self-employed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution of the Alaska State Medical 
Association relating to retirement plans 
for the self-employed be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Keogh-Jenkins bill provides 
for needed tax relief for self-employed pro- 
fessional men who are not eligible for social 
security: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Alaska State Medical 
Association recommend passage of the bill. 





A Million Voteless Citizens 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO; 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent action in the Senate indicates 
that we are moving closer to a long- 
cherished dream for the people who live 
in the District of Columbia—the right to 
vote. It is hoped that the House will 
also act favorably on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 39 with the amendment calling for 
the right to vote, on the part of the resi- 
dents of the District, for President and 
Vice President. 

In this connection, under unanimous 
consent, I call attention to an editorial 
which appeared in the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Register on February 5, express- 
ing the same hope that I share about 
favorable action on this measure. 

The editorial follows: 

A MILLION VOTELESS CITIZENS 

Wednesday was a great day for several 
hundred thousand voteless residents of the 
District of Columbia. The Senate took the 
first step on the way to making them “first 


class” citizens. 


One of the three proposed constitutional 
amendments approved by that body’ grants 
residents of the Nation’s Capital the right to 
vote in the election of a President and Vice 
President. It authorizes them to name three 
presidential electors. And it grants them a 
delegate to Congress who will have a seat 
but no vote in the House of Representatives. 

The proposed amendment must be ap- 
proved by the Senate and be ratified by two- 
thirds of the State legislatures to become ef- 
fective, Nevertheless, the action of the House 
marks the first real progress that has re- 
warded years of effort by residents of the 
District. 

The recent admission of Alaska and 
Hawaii to statehood can be credited with 
removing much of the objection to grant- 
ing residents of the District of Columbia vot- 
ing rights. Although most fairminded per- 
sons felt that Washington residents were be- 
ing discriminated against, many Members of 
Congress had contended that they could not 
grant privileges to residents of the Capital 
that were denied to residents of Alaska and 
Hawaii while they were territories. 

the early formative years of the 
Nation, there were other reasons advanced 
for keeping the District of Columbia resi- 
dents voteless. It was felt, whether justified 


pected to retain their legal and voting resi- 
dence in the States from which they came. 

Through the years, many changes have 
come about. Civil service has made most 
Government employees permanent residents 
of the District. The population has 


residents are not Government employees. 
Washington is their residence. 
They bear all the obligations of a citizen of 
the United States but are denied the privilege - 
of voting and representation. 

No longer is there any reason or excuse, 
if there ever was, for denying residents of 
the District of Columbia the right to vote 
in the election of a President. 

We are confident Iowans will place no ob- 
stacle in the way of granting them this 
right if and when the proposed amendment 
comes before the State legislature for 
ratification. 





Top 10 Ratings Will Be Junked 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 





tions. We may not be able 
further study of TV ratings for 
time. Meanwhile there has been 
development. ‘Trendex, Inc., one 
prominent rating services, has 
doned the top 10. It was sloughed off 
the pocketbook. Beginning this month, 
it offers instead DTAR, the “Dimension- 
alized Television Audience Report.” 

Is this the slight ray of light which 
could mean a new dawn? 

Coupled with the independence of 
ratings suggested by recent announce- 
ments of varied TV public service pro- 
grams scheduled in prime time by the 
networks, I suggest that we may be see- 
ing a break in the clouds of rating- 
dominated TV. ‘ 

I was encouraged especially by the 
quoted statement of a Trendex vice presi- 
dent that with the new system, they 
“hope to introduce sanity to the business 
of evaluating the TV. audience.” 

It has been my contention for some 
time that the ratings we have known in 
the past didn’t make sense. We shall 
see if the new ones have a sane con- 
tribution to make. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a description of the new rating, DTAR, 
written by Miss Marie Torre, 

TV columnist. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Daily Oklahoman, of Jan. 15, 
1960] 


Tor 10 Ratincs Wit. Be JUNKED 
(By Marie Torre) 


The first significant development in the 
TV rating chaos is a major project that will 
convert Trendex, Inc., effective February 1, 
from a diffident nose-counter to an aid to 
better television. 

No more will there be a Trendex top 10. 

No more will clients receive the monthly 
Trendex pocketbook, which meant sudden 
death for a faltering show. 

Attempting to step in tune with the times 
and answer the cry for quality programs, 
Trendex is overhauling its entire operation 
to de-emphasize audience numbers (the 
scourge of good television) and emphasize a 
qualitative yardstick. 

“This isn’t the result of impulsive think- 
ing,” said Eugene L. Reilly, Trendex vice 
president. “We have listened to and digested 
what Dr. Frank Stanton has said on the 
need for new measures to improve program- 
ing. We believe him. We believe the seri- 
ous intentions of some advertisers with re- 
spect to better programing. With our new 
system, we hope to introduce sanity to the 
business of evaluating the TV audience.” 

The outgrowth of this thinking is a new 
service the unwieldy title of “The 
Dimensionalized Television Audience Re- 
port.” This will be issued to clients (net- 
works, agencies, and advertisers) on a bi- 
monthly basis, replacing discarded ele- 
ments of the Trendex service (the top 10, the 
monthly pocketbook, etc.). 

Considerably more than the number of 
viewers watching a given show is contained 
in the DTAR report. It includes such cate- 
gories of information as “type of viewing 
home,” “audience composition,” “program 
selectivity,” “audience composition of unani- 
mous,” “frequency of viewing,” “reaction to 
program,” “opinion as to future viewing of 
this program,” “percent of respondents,” 
“sponsor identification,” and “uses or“owns 
sponsor's product.” 

“This,” Reilly notes, “will offer a truer 
evaluation of what people like and don’t 
like. When a person watches a TV show 
it doesn’t necessarily mean he favors it 
above the competitor’s. So many factors 
enter into what a man or woman watches 
on TV. 

“When children, for example, insist on 
watching a western what chance have the 
parents got of selecting their favorite 
program? 

“What it all boils down,” he added, “is 
that the events of the past months have 
underscored the fact that the television 
audience can no longer be measured sensi- 
bly in one dimension, that a better measure 
must be found to offer qualitative perspec- 
tives where previously there have been only 
quantitative ones.” 

In line with the expansion, Trendex is 
extending its survey wires to the west coast. 
Heretofore limited to 25 cities east of Denver, 
the research company has added 5 western 
cities to its list—Los Angeles, San Francisco- 
Oakland, Portland, Oreg., Seattle-Tacoma, 
and Spokane. It will still employ the tele- 
phone method of measurement, meaning 
1,000 calls per half hour of TV. 

For Trendex officials, the task at hand is 
to present its new prospectus toclients. “So 
far,” says Reilly, “reaction has been good. 
Should we find strong resistence in the 
coming weeks, we may have to alter our 
plans, but I don’t think this will happen. 
If the TV scandal did anything for the in- 
dustry, it stressed the need for a greater 
knowledge of its audience.” 
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Secretary Ezra Benson’s Concern Is What 
Is Best for Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, anyone 
who knows Ezra Benson knows him to be 
a gentleman endowed with great integ- 
rity. In my opinion and I am joined by 
millions of Americans he will properly be 
recorded in history as the greatest of our 
Secretaries of Agriculture; a credit to 
himself and a credit. to the millions of 
American farmers whom he honestly and 
soundly represents. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial taken from the Rock- 
ford Morning Star, Rockford, Il., under 
date of February 21, 1960, entitled, 
“Based on Need.” 

The editorial follows: 


BASED ON NEED 


New farm legislation offered to. Congress 
by Secretary of Agriculture Benson reflects 
his persistent refusal to permit political con- 
siderations to cloud his Judgment. His con- 
cern is not for votes in this election year 
but what is best for agriculture. With the 
support of President Eisenhower, Benson is 
striving to reduce the surplus burden and 
restore the independence of the farmer. 

The wheat bill he has submitted would 
greatly reduce price supports and eliminate 
production controls. It is a realistic meas- 
ure that would work toward eventual elimi- 
nation of the surplus glut that is making the 
farm problem increasingly critical. 

The administration bill would gear price 
supports to market prices rather than the 
old parity formula. The measure would 
support grower prices of 1961, 1962, and 1963 
wheat crops at 75 percent of the previous 3- 
year average market price. Under present 
law, supports cannot be less than 75 percent 
of parity. 

After 1963, the bill provides, wheat sup- 
port would be 90 percent of a 3-year average 
market price. The latter rate would be ex- 
pected to work out at about the same level 
as the 1961-63 supports, because during this 
3-year period market prices would be mov- 
ing downward. 

The administration feels that in order to 
cut back the wheat pileup effectively, it will 
be necessary to extend the soil-bank pro- 
gram 3 years and expand it from the pres- 
ent 28 to 60 million acres. The soil bank is 
good in principle, but it has not worked well 
in practice. 

Benson’s statesmanship is shown in his 
renewed request for higher interest rates on 
loans to the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. For several years, Congress has 
turned a deaf ear to administration pleas 
that something be done about interest rates 
under the present loan-making operations of 
REA, which currently obtains money from 
the Federal Treasury to make long-term 
loans to co-ops. 

The taxpayers have suffered because the 
Treasury has been making loan funds avail- 
able to REA at an interest rate of 2 percent, 
while the Government has had to pay for 
its money at a considerably higher rate. 
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Thus the Government is providing a sub- 
sidy for REA, which now is competing with 
private utilities in industrial and urban 
areas. 

Benson stands out as a man of 
integrity who has far greater concern for the 
interest of the farmers and the national 
economy than the Democratic-controlled 
Congress, which is intent on playing politics 
with the farm problem. 





The Case for the Wilderness Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter en- 
titled “The Case for the Wilderness 
Areas,” written by Burton W. Marston, 
and published in the Laramie Daily 
Boomerang on February 6, 1960. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LETTERS TO THE Epiror—THE CASE FOR THE 
WILDERNESS AREAS 
(By Burton W. Marston) 

The debate over proposals to set up a na- 
tional policy affecting our wilderness area is 
now going into its fifth year in Congress 
and throughout our land. It is doubtful if 
any subject of legislation, particularly affect- 
ing the western regions of our country, has 
been of greater interest to the public in re- 
cent years. The battle over the wilderness 
proposals goes on through the local press, 
in conventions, board, committee, and com- 
mission meetings, through resolutions 
passed, in congressional committee meeting, 
and elsewhere. It has been a hot issue in 
the past terms of Congress and will un- 
doubtedly be one of much concern in the 
present one. 

As one who has spent a lifetime as a resi- 
dent of Wyoming, the writer has visited most 
of the presently designated wilderness areas 
in the national forests of our State and, as a 





result, has a deep-seated appreciation and - 


pride in them as part of our great public 
heritage. Being thus a believer in the idea 
of wilderness preservation and having given 
the matter some thought, the writer would 
like to review here the present proposed jJeg- 
islation in Congress and tell why he believes 
a bill incorporating the desirable features 
of such legislation should be passed. 

The wilderness bill, as it is called, first 
appeared in 1957 in the form of measures 
introduced by Senator HUMPHREY and others. 
It was the basis of a series of public hearings 
held in four different locations in the West. 
Later that year a hearing was held in Salt 
Lake City, during which several thousand 
persons representing various shades of opin- 
ion for and against the legislation gave 
testimony. 

As a result of these hearings and various 
proposed amendments, a new bill, known as 
8. 1123, was introduced in the Senate on 
February 9, 1959, by Senator Humpnrey (for 
himself and 17 other Senators from States 
extending from coast to coast). It was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Interior 
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and Insular Affairs, of which Senator JAMEs 
E. Murray of Montana is the chairman; our 
Wyoming Senator JosEPH O’MAHONEY is a 
member. 

The present bill has been in the hands of 
this committee since February of last year. 
It was to have been introduced in the Sen- 
ate last summer, but, at the request of Sena- 
tor O’MaHONEY, who was ill at the time and 
had not been able to to attend the meetings, 
its introduction was deferred until the sec- 
ond term of this Congress. At that time 
Senator Murray promised that the bill 
would be taken up as the first order of busi. 
ness with the committee at the beginning 
of the present term. It has not yet come 
up for consideration in the House. 

As to the present form and status of this 
bill and because of the many changes that 
have been considered, it has been difficult for 
the layman to follow. The present bill has 
undergone a long list of amendments, some 
of which are of undoubted merit while others 
are probably designed to weaken the bill. 
We understand the committee is now con- 
sidering what is termed as “Committee Print 
No. 2,” the last in a long series of versions 
developed by proponents to meet criticisms 
and objections. Here in Wyoming lately we 
have been reading news dispatches from 
Senator O’MAHONEY’s Office in which he has 
raised objections to certain features of the 
bill, and of progress which he believes that 
he and others have made in clarifying the 
bill, making it more generally acceptable and 
more in keeping with congressional precepts. 
This, of course, is undoubtedly all to the 
good. 

The bill as it now written (and also in 
its original form) states a positive national 
policy for wilderness preservation: “For the 
health, welfare, knowledge, and happiness 
of its citizens of present and future genera- 
tions, particularly for those uses of such areas 
that facilitate recreation and the preserva- 
tion and restoration of health.” Under the 
policy thus stated in the bill the Congress 
“gives sanction to the continued preserva- 
tion as wildermess of those areas federally 
owned or controlled that are within national 
parks, national forests, national wildlife 
refuges, or (certain) other public lands and 
that have so far retained under their Fed- 
eral administration the principal attributes 
of their primeval character.” It gives Con- 
gress the opportunity to review all existing 
areas before their formal inclusion in the 
wilderness system and to review additions 
to or eliminations from the system in the 
future. 

To make clear what is meant by the term 
“wilderness,” the bill gives a definition of 
the word: “A wilderness, in contrast with 
those areas where man and his own works 
dominate the landscape, is hereby recognized 
as an area where the earth and its commu- 
nity of life are untrammeled by man, where 
man himself is a visitor who does not re- 
main.” 

Separate sections of the bill deal with the 
designation of wilderness areas in the na- 
tional forests, the national parks and monu- 
ments, the national wildlife refuges, and 
other areas except the Indian reservations 
(this section in the original. bill has been 
deleted.) 

Insofar as the national forests are con- 
cerned, the bill indicates that the present 
areas within the forests classified as wilder- 
ness, wild, primitive, or roadless shall be 
used as the basis for study of proposed 
designated areas, and that the final 
designated areas must be of predominantly 
wilderness character. 


In one of the section of the bill it is de- 
clared to be the policy of Congress to ad- 
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minister the national forests with the general 
objectives of multiple use and sustained 
yield, and “the Secretary of Agriculture is 
directed to administer the national forests 
on a multiple-use basis so that all the re- 
sources thereof, including recreational and 
wildlife habitat resources, will be used and 
developed to produce a sustained yield of 
products and services, for the benefit of all 
people of this and future generations.” 

In the procedures outlined in the bill for 
bringing national forest lands, national- 
park-system lands, national-wildlife-refuge 
lands, and Federal lands of other classes, 
public notice and public hearings are pro- 
vided for. Deadlines are prescribed. Ap- 
parently final decisions in cases of protest 
would be made by the heads of agencies, 
reviewable by the courts only under ex- 
traordinary circumstances, 

Also provided are procedures to accom- 
plish later adjustments such as area addi- 
tions and eliminations. Each of these, so 
far as new authority granted in the bill is 
concerned, would become effective only after 
a waiting period, during which Congress 
might adopt an opposing. concurrent 
resolution. 

Existing commercial uses (notably graz- 
ing) will still be permitted in these areas. 
In none, however, at the present time is 
lumbering permitted. 

Contrary to statements that have been 
made by many stockmen and livestock asso- 
ciations, the measure specifically permits 
grazing of livestock on these areas; but it 
does prohibit use by commercial enterprises 
conflicting with wilderness purposes. Of 
special interest to miners is a provision that 
would allow prospecting and mining in a 
particular national forest wilderness area, 


along with water and related road projects, - 


only if the President determines that such 
use will serve the public interest. Language 
aimed at preserving the existing State water 
rights in these areas has been clearly writ- 
ten into the bill. 


The provision to establish a National 
Wilderness Preservation Council, which was 
the last section of the original bill, has been 
deleted. This was done because of the con- 
cern of the Departments of Interior and ‘of 
Agriculture and of opponents that this 
would set up another agency which might 
create conflict of interests. In its present 
form the bill apparently meets with no ob- 
jections from the Department of Interior or 
the Department of Agriculture. However, 
each of these departments has had long ex- 
perience in the administration of wild and 
wilderness areas and probably feels that the 
traditional methods they have been follow- 
ing are satisfactory so far as they are 
concerned. 

Wilderness areas already set up in our na- 
tional forests in the United States now num- 
ber 8l—classified into wilderness, wild, 
primitive, and roadless—with a total area of 
about 13,860,000 acres. These occur on 73 
national forests in 12 States, all of which 
are in the West except Minnesota and North 
Carolina. The areas comprise 8 percent of 
the total national-forest acreage. In Wy- 
oming there are three wilderness areas com- 


’ prising 1,429,600 and five primitive areas to- 


taling 871,000 acres, all within the national 
forests. These comprise about 2 percent of 
the total land area of the State outside the 
Yellowstone and Teton National Parks and 
the Wind River Mountains Indian area, 
These wilderness areas are adjoining or con- 
tiguous to the national parks, along the 
Wind River range and one is in the sug- 
gested high Big Horn Mountains. 


Al451 
Everybody or Nobody 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr.CANNON. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable effort to explain the 
long and continuous drop on the stock 
market. Every effort has been made 
to halt the steady decline and stage a 
rally but in vain. 

Below I am including a front page 
article from today’s Wall Street Journal 
which explains it and with it the iIn- 





crease in unemployment and the general - 


decline in business economy throughout 

the country: 

RuRAL RETRENCHING—FARMERS Cur PuR- 
CHASES OF EQUIPMENT AS Drop IN INCOME 
DEEPENS—DEALERS TRIM PRICES OF NEW 
AND USED EQUIPMENT, FEEL A PINCH OW 
THEIR PrRoFITrs—A CURB ON AUTOS, APPLI~< 
ANCES? 

(By John F. Lawrence) 

EsMonpb, ItL.—Red-Cheeked Auctioneer 
Donald Whitman raps a fist against the side 
of an aluminum grain wagon and pleads 
hoarsely with the 50 farmers gathered at the 
Scott farm, some 80 miles west of Chicago. 

“Come on, boys. Somebody start it. That 
wagon was bought new last summer for 
$120.” 

There was a shuffling of feet. No one 
makes a bid. The auctioneer asks twice more. 
Finally, a 
eventually is knocked down for $72. 

“Last winter that wagon would have 
brought at least $100,” Mr. Whitman says. 
“Now it’s tough even to get an offer. Farm- 
ers go up $1 at a time where a year ago the 
bids jumped $5.” 

The difficulty Mr. Whitman experienced in 
selling Scott’s wagon points up a sharp 
downtrend in demand for tractors, imple- 
ments, and other types of farm equipment. 
Not only are prices of used equipmené off, 
but retail sales of new machinery are down 
sharply from_a year ago. The slide has accel- 
erated in recent weeks. 

SIGNIFICANCE IS BROAD 


Significance of this slowdown extends far 
beyond the farm machinery industry. Farm 
equipment is usually a reliable guide to rural 
spending generally, and farmers normally are 
big buyers of autos, appliances, and a host 
of other items. Over 20 million people live 
on farms. Rural buying is one of the weak- 
est spots in the Nation's generally prosperous 
economy. 

Factory sales of tractors, cornpickers, 
plows and other types of farm equipment 
climbed about 15 percent last year to over 
$1.8 billion, just short of the $1.9 billion 
record high reached in 1951 during the Ko-~ 
rean war boom. But over two-thirds of the 
nearly two score farm machinery dealers, 
checked by the Wall Street Journal say sales 
thus far in 1960 are below the year before. 
The declines average around 50 percent but 
range as high as 80 percent. Five of seven 
major manufacturers polled said their own 
dealers’ sales now are running below a year 


ago. 

The decline in rural income which began 
early in 1959 is mainly responsible, farm 
equipment men say. Farm income hit an 
annual rate of $13.2 billion in the fourth 
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quarter of 1958, slipped to $12.5 billion in the 
initial 3 months of last year and, ai last 
count, was down to a level of $9.5 billion in 
the quarter ended September 30. Farmers 
maintained their equipment buying at a high 
rate through the harvest period last year. 
But, as it has become increasingly apparent 
an upturn in income is not immediately in 
prospect, they have curtailed machinery 
purchases. 
THE DEALER SALES TREND 


The slide in farm machinery sales shows 
up most vividly at the dealer level. 

“This is the worst start I’ve had in 19 
years as a dealer,” says Edward McGirr, a 
Massey-Ferguson, Ltd. farm machinery 
Gealer in nearby De Kalb, Ill. “I’ve done only 
$5,000 in farm equipment business so far this 
year, under half what I’d done by this time 
@ year ago.” The De Kalb area is a top corn 
and hog producing and cattle fattening re- 
gion. 

“We didn’t sell a single tractor last month 
and we've sold only one in February,” reports 
Louis Freese, partner in a Monticello, Iowa, 
Ford farm equipment dealership. At this 
time last year the firm had sold five new 
tractors. Monticello is in the northeast 
corner of the State, also a heavy corn and 
hog raising region. 

“We've sold only $22,000 worth of equip- 
ment in January—$8,000 less than a year 
ago,” says Alfred Risinger, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. dealer located near 
Kansas City, in wheat raising country. 

A Salinas, Calif., Deere & Co. outlet, in the 
lettuce raising region near the coast south of 
San Francisco, reports it sold only five trac- 
tors last month, down from seven in January 
@ year ago. 

MANUFACTURERS REPORT DECLINE 

Most manufacturers keep close tabs on 
retail sales of International Harvester Co., 
Chicago; Deere & Co., Moline, Til.; Minne- 
apolis-Moline Co., Hopkins, Minn.; Oliver 
Corp., Chicago; and Ford Motor Co.’s tractor 
and implement division, Birmingham, Mich. 
All report their dealer volume since harvest 
time has lagged behind a year ago. 

The sales picture at the factory level is 
mixed. Harvester is showing substantial 
gains in factory farm machinery sales com- 
pared with a year ago, but at that time 
volume was at a low ebb because a United 
Auto Workers strike halted output for 67 
days in November, December, and January. 
Output of other firms was curtailed last fall 
because of shortages resulting from the steel 
strike. But the retail slowdown has started 
to show up in factory sales of some producers. 

“Sales have been very slow,” reports Mer- 
ritt D. Hill, vice president and general man- 
ager of Ford’s tractor and implement di- 
vision. Latest figures show the fourth 
quarter about 20 percent below a year ago, 
he says. Dealers have about 15 percent more 
unsold tractors in their showrooms now than 
in 1959, he adds. So they'll probably order 
less in the weeks ahead. 

January sales of Deere & Co. trailed far 
enough behind last year to erase a 7-percent 
increase in volume registered in November 
and December, the first 2 months of the 
company’s fiscal year, says Ed W. Ukkelberg, 
sales manager. 

Farm equipment retailers have been taking 
double punishment. Not only are sales 
down, but profits on this smaller volume are 
slimmer. 

“Deals sure are harder to make,” complains 
Paul Lewis, Humbolt, Nebr., Oliver dealer. 
“We've always tried to keep a 13-percent 
profit margin. So far this year we’ve barely 
averaged 10 percent.” 

“I don’t think there’s an item ‘in our line 
on which we haven't cut the price,” says a 
Deere dealer located near Waterloo, Iowa. 
He's selling a four-row cultivator, used to 
prepare the ground for planting, for $675. 
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It’s supposed to bring $750. “A year ago I 
seldom made a deal on which I didn’t get 
the $750," he continues. In contrast to 
lower prices at retail, manufacturers’ prices 
are about 2 percent higher. 

“We're allowing about 7 percent more on 
trade-ins compared with last year; we’ve got 
to do it or we lose volume,” says R. M. Ken- 
non, Tifton, Ga., dealer, whose sales so far 
have held about even with last year’s pace. 

Auction sales, like the one here in Esmond, 
reflect farmers’ hesitancy toward buying. 
During the winter months many auctions are 
held in the barnyards of farmers who’ve de- 
cided to quit and get rid of their machinery. 
iL. F. Wessel, Ft. Dodge, Iowa, auctioneer, 
calculates tractors 10 to 15 years old now 
bring as little as $850 and no more than 
$1,100. As recently as December they sold 
in a range of $1,000 to $1,250, about equal to 
a@ year ago, he reports. 

At Yoder & Frey, an Archbold, Ohio, firm 
that holds big auctions of farm equipment 
every month, bidding has become so slow 
many machines simply aren't being sold. Of 
350 tractors on the block at a recent auction, 
4 of 10 were unsold, reports Timothy Yoder, 
vice president. At January and February 
sales last year there were half that many left 
behind when folks headed home. Both deal- 
ers and individual farmers patronize the 
Yoder & Frey auction. 


LESS MONEY TO SPEND 


Most dealers figure farmers just have less 
money to spend than they did a few months 
ago—or fear they will have less money soon. 

“The farmer plans what he spends this 
year largely on the basis of what he made 
last year,” contends E. A. Mohr, Allerton, 
Iil., John Deere dealer. 

“Lower prices for corn, beans, wheat and 
livestock are cutting my sales,” says G. H. 


“Andrews, Macon, Mo., Allis-Chalmers dealer. 


“The price situation has scared the heck out 
of farmers who have money and just made 
matters worse for those that don’t.” 

Comments George P. Hinds, who sells Min- 
neapolis-Moline equipment in Greenfield, 
Ind.: “With incomes cut, many farmers 
around here can’t pay equipment repair bills 
from last year, let alone buy new equipment.” 

Many dealers report an increase in the 
number of missed payments on equipment 
bought previously on installment plans. 
“About 50 of our customers have come in 
this winter and asked for extra time on pay- 
ments coming due,” says Martin H. Veatch, 
International Harvester dealer in Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. “Last year nearly every payment 
was made on time.” 

“We have about a dozen back bills now 
against almost none a year ago,” reports May- 
nard Meyer, J. I. Case dealer in Ridgeville 
Corners, Ohio, at the eastern edge of the 
Corn Belt. “Farmers with back bills are 
dead prospects for sales,” he asserts. 

Reports Oliver Corp.’s sales vice president, 
D. W. Koegle: “We began to see a slowing 
down in dealers’ payments to us in early fall. 
Our receivables currently are about $50 mil- 
lion, up 8 percent from a year ago. We made 
a study 10 days ago and found the reason is 
farmers aren't paying the dealers.” 

The decline in farm income has been 
sharpest in the Corn Belt. This major cattle- 
fattening and hog-raising country has suf- 
fered from the big drop in livestock prices. 
Compounding the situation has been un- 
usually damp weather. This has left some 
corn harvested last fall so moist it would 
spoil if placed in closed storage. The Federal 
Government won’t give support loans on the 
high-moisture corn until the grain dries. So 
many farmers are long on corn and short 
on cash. 

Tight money and higher interest rates are 
also hurting equipment sales. With thinner 
pocketbooks and bills to pay, farmers are 
likely to seek a loan at the local bank to tide 
them over. “The banks definitely are being 
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@ lot more particular than they were early 
last year,” says Auctioneer Wessel, at Fort 
Dodge. 


Mr. Speaker, summing up the situa- 
tion, this is only one of many instances 
in which the efforts of the rest of the 
country to live at the expense of the 
farmer has proven futile. 

The farmer works longer hours and is 
feeding the country—both in variety and 
quality—better than ever before, and in 
return for that service is receiving less 
than any other worker in America. 

Mr. Speaker, the American farmer can- 
not subsidize the rest of the country by 
feeding it at less than the cost of pro- 
duction—indefinitely. 

Either include the farmer in the Na- 
tion’s prosperity or take the conse- 
quences, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, since 
World Bank directors on February 1 
agreed upon a charter for the Interna- 
tional Development Association and sent 
it to member governments for approval, 
there has been a great deal of favorable 
comment on the new lending organiza- 
tion, which the Senate, in passing a 
resolution by Senator Mownroney, first 
urged the administration to study in 
1958. 

Last week President Eisenhower sent 
to the Congress the articles of agreement 
for the establishment of the Interna- 
tional Development Association, and 
recommended legislation authorizing 
U.S. membership in the Association and 
providing for payment of the subscrip- 
tion articles prescribed in the articles 
of agreement, prepared by directors of 
the World Bank. Although IDA’s sup- 
porters had hoped for a larger capital 
investment, available more quickly, I 
hope the Congress will quickly approve 
the legislation which was offered last 
week by the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

The establishment of this “poor man’s 
world bank” has won wide support from 
the press. I have seen only one critical 
editorial. In general, the reaction has 
been favorable, whether from interested 
citizens eager to find a better way to meet 
some of the world’s unmet development 
needs, or from intellectuals who have 
spent years studying the situation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a few of the editorials. 

An editorial from the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Tribune of February 4, 1960. 

A news story by David Corbett in the 
same newspaper on February 1, 1960. 

An editorial from the Washington 
Post, February 2, 1960. 

An editorial from the New York 
Times, February 3, 1960. 
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An editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star, February 7, 1960. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, Feb. 4, 

1960] 


OKLAHOMA HORSESENSE 


WASHINGTON.—Here, sitting on a hill, are 
537 men, some ordinary and some extraor- 
dinary, grappling daily with a range of 
problems that would make an oracle gasp. 

Every day they are assailed by the ifs and 
buts of intellectual nicety, the equations of 
erudite confusion and the abstractions of 
experts. It is a miracle that anything is 
achieved. 

And yet, from this hill come decisions 
which more often than not make sense. 
For when you get through the maze the ex- 
perts make you invariably find, as Okla- 
homa Senator Mrke MONRONEY sagely re- 
marked this week, that two and two still 
makes four. 

This is not a remarkable thought, but it 
is a remarkable fact. ss MONRONEY 
could tell you. 

For the past 2 years he has néet embroiled 
in a theory—his own theory—of inter- 
national finance so complex-that it would 
make most ordinary men despair. But he 
had an unswerving conviction which en- 
abled him to win fox it, this week, the 
endorsement of the World Bank and the 
support of economists, diplomats, bankers, 
statisticlans, and sundry other experts 
around the world. 

His brainchild is the International Devel- 
opment Association, which the World Bank 

«chartered this week. 

At first the experts were supspicious. They 
examined IDA microscopically; they worried 
out every flaw and followed through every 
ramification. But IDA survived, because it 
had what in Oklahoma is called horsesense. 

The horsesense of it was this: 

For years Uncle Sam has been doling out 
foreign aid money to needy nations to lift 
them out of poverty and keep them from 
falling into Communist clutches. Too often, 
the gifts have yielded neither gratitude nor 
good will, for no nation enjoys being a chari- 
ty case. It offends the sense of national pride. 

But, reasoned the Senator, give the needy 
nations a self-respecting business deal and 
they will love us for it. Loan them money 
at interest rates they can afford and they 
will manage for themselves better than we 
can manage for them. And as much less cost 
to the American taxpayer, 

That was Monroney’s idea. But where 
would the cheap money come from? 

He hit on the notion of putting to use the 
“soft” currency which the United States and 
other hard-currency nations have received 
from needy nations in return for such as- 
sistance as surplus crop shipments. This 
money is not easy for a hard-currency nation 
such as the United States to put to use. 

The experts loved this Oklahoma-born 
brainwaive. They saw in it a way of spread- 
ing Uncle Sam’s foreign aid burden among 
such newly-rich nations as Germany and 
Japan. The New York Times this week called 
IDA “an oasis in a desert of new ideas.” 

Of course, Senator Monroney is no plow- 
boy in international fields, He studied eco- 
nomics at the University of Oklahoma and 
he has served on the banking and currency 
committees of Congress for years. 

But we like to think that the thing which 
carried this idea through was plain old Okla- 
homa horsesense. That, and the persistence 
of an ordi man who kept demanding of 
the experts: “Tell me why it won't work.” 

That's the stuff of democracy. 
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{From the Tulsa Tribune, Feb. 1, 1960] 


One Bruwti0on DoLuars In LOANS NEARER— 
MrKe’s PLAN FOR Neepy NaTIONs RELIEF 
BoostTrep 


(By David Corbett) 

WASHINGTON, February 1.—Oklahoma 
Senator A. S. Mrxe Monroney'’s dream of 
helping needy nations to help themselves, 
rather than perpetually subsidizing them 
with gifts of American money, reached the 
threshold of reality today. It happened 
with the announcement by the World Bank 
of a $1 billion charter for the International 
Development Association, which he first en- 
visioned and propounded in 1958. 

The IDA’s purpose is to provide money— 
$1 billion initially—for low-interest loans to 
needy countries, on the theory that what 
both they and the U.S. taxpayer prefer is a 
self-respecting business deal, rather than a 
handout. 

The key to the plan is that many of the 
loans can be in the form of so-called soft 
currencies, which the United States in par- 
ticular has accumulated from poorer nations 
in payment for the U.S. surplus crop ship- 
ments. 

These are currencies which it is sometimes 
difficult for a hard currency area such as the 
United States to put to use. 

Under the charter, IDA can open for busi- 
ness September 15, but only if at least 45 
of the 68 World Bank member nations ap- 
prove. 

The initial $1 billion kitty is made up as 
follows: United States, $320 million; Great 
Britain, $131 million; Prance and Germany, 
$53 million each; India, $40 million; Canada, 
$37 million; Japan, $33 million. 

One of the major advantages of IDA is 
that it helps spread the foreign-aid burden 
which America has been bearing virtually 
alone. Germany and Japan, arisen from the 
ashes of defeat:to a new-found prosperity, 
now are in a position to help other nati 

The need for a loan rather than a gift 
program was first brought home to Senator 
Monroney in 1956 on a visit to Thailand. 
There he saw two major projects under 
construction. 

The first, of which the Thai were tre- 
mendously proud, was an irrigation dam 
built with an $18 million loan from the 
World Bank. It has increased rice produc- 
tion enormously and the Thai displayed it 
with great glee to foreign visitors. 

The second project, about which the Thais 
were somewhat politically embarrassed, was 
& 148-kilometer section of the northeast 
highway. It was made with American 
equipment and American money. Twenty- 
one million dollars of the cost was borne by 
the American taxpayer and only $1 million 
by the Thais themselves. 

The outright gift seemed to offend their 
sense of pride when compared with the 
irrigation achievement. 

From that incident the IDA took shape in 
the Oklahoma Senator’s mind. As an eco- 
nomic student at the University of Okla- 
homa, he had had some basic acquaintance 
with the theories of finance. But his real 
education on the subject was during his 12 
years with the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and 
4 years on the same committee of the Senate. 

He helped floor manage the bill creating 
the International Monetary Fund and World 
Bank and Was on the Herter committee that 
worked out the details of the Marshall plan. 

The Marshall plan was a great device for 
helping postwar Europe back onto its feet, 
but it didn’t fit the needs of poverty-stricken 
Asia. Europe had the business know-how 
and much of the equipment; Asia had 
neither plant nor know-how. 
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It was the problem of what he describes 
as “fitting the size 12 Marshall plan shoe 
onto the size 6 Asian foot” that led him into 
the present plan. 

The day he introduced his IDA: bill in 
Congress in February 1958 it seemed, he 
recalls, “as if every embassy in Washington 
wanted an appointment.” 

They were enthused at the prospects and 
its implications. : 
‘Since then the Oklahoma Senator has been 
deeply involved in the problems of interna- 
tional finance. He concedes that sometimes 
he has felt lost in the maze he has gotten 
himself into; but invariably, he says, he has 
found that commonsense still makes “two 

and two add up to four.” 

Today Senator MoNnRONEY expressed grati- 
fication that the plan, which ‘President 
Eisenhower's administration has borne along 
to success, has been acted upon so-speedily 
by the Directors of the World Bank. 

“I am greatly encouraged that the Direc- 
tors were able to resolve conflicting points 
of view among various countries without 
compromising any of the basic 
which led me to advocate creation of IDA,"* 
he said. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 2,.1960] 
A BEGINNING 


Member nations of the World Bank ought 
to lose no time in approving the charter of 
the Bank’s new soft-loan subsidiary, the 
International Development Association. The 
intial capitalization of $1 billion, with about 
four-fifths of it in hard currencies, will sup- 
port a lending program of only some $160 
million a year to underdeveloped nations. 
Obviously this will need to be expanded 
before IDA can take on a truly significant 
share of the economic development task. 

India alone, for example, will require sev- 
eral times as much assistance annually if it 
is te break the tightening grip of poverty. 
Thus the industrial countries cannot view 
their IDA subscriptions as alternatives to 
continuing national programs, at least until 
the IDA’s sights are materially lifted. Nor 
should there be any illusion that the sub- 
scription of soft currencies by ccuntries 
which have acquired large amounts will sig- 
nificantly lessen the need for hard capital 
in the early stages. 

With the experience and integrity of the 
World Bank behind it, IDA ought in time to 
attract a growing proportion of the Indus- 
trial nations’ foreign economic assistance 
funds. Through such a multilateral ap-~ 
proach, the broadest possible participation 
would be assured, while the political and 
other inhibitions that often attach to strictly 
bilateral aid programs could be avoided. Ulti- 
mately, this new “window” at the Bank could 
become the focal point for a mighty free- 
world effort to bridge the gap between the 
“haves” and the “have nots,” to which the 
latter could in time make their own growing 
contribution. 


{From the New York Times, Feb. 3, 1960] 
Tue IDA 

The World Bank has just completed the 
articles of agreement for the proposéd In- 
ternational Development Association. This 
plan, it. will be recalled, originated in the 
United States and follows lines first pro- 
posed by Senator A. S. Mrxe Mownroner of 
Oklahoma. The plan was approved here last 
fall by representatives of the 68 nations that 
are members of the World Bank (Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment). 

In keeping with the spirit of the World 
Bank, all member countries will be asked 
to contribute to the initial capital of $1 








be spread out over a 
This means that lendable 


the first year will be only 
$160 million. The association is designed 
to provide “soft loans,” which means loans 
issued on terms that could not be granted 
borrowers from the International 
Bank, since the latter raises most of the 


Perhaps the chief significance of the pro- 
posed new institution is that it recognized 
so far as it goes, the need for a reorientation 
of the pattern of international aid to condi- 
tions of 1960, rather than those of the fifties, 
re- 


sured, it seems to us, by the fact that they 
will be administered by President Eugene R. 
Black and his colleagues on the Board of 
the World Bank. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Feb. 7, 1960] 


PROMISING VENTURE 


The World Bank, whose more formal title 
is the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, now has cleared the way 
for s new lending institution well designed 
to speed up economic progress in needy na- 
tions throughout the globe. 

As explained by the Bank, the projected 
agency—once it becomes an operating re- 
ality—will make it easier for all such na- 
tions to borrow the money they must have 
to undertake a wide variety of building 
programs that cannot now be readily 
financed. Thus the agency, which is to be 
known as the International Development 
Association, is designed to begin its opera- 
tions with a fund of $1 billion (in both 
hard and soft currencies) that will be made 
available for long-term loans on the most 
relaxed sort of terms. 

Such loans, for example, even when made 
in dollars or other hard currencies, will not 
have to be repaid in kind. Soft currency 
will suffice, and the repayment itself will be 
postponable indefinitely in certain instances. 
Moreover, some of these loans will carry 
no interest charges, and they will be avail- 
able for projects like housing, sanitation, and 
water-supply development—projects which 
produce no revenue or which are not self- 
liquidating, and which the World Bank, 
whose lending operations are strictly con- 
fined to undertakings that pay for them- 
selves, is not allowed to finance. 

To make this new institution a going con- 
cern, the United States, given congressional 
approval, will contribute $320 million over 
a 5-year period. Britain’s contribution will 
be a bit more than $131 million, and West 
Germany and France will each put up close 
to $53 million. The balance of the $1 billion 
basic fund will come from the World Bank’s 
other members, including the underde- 
veloped countries, whose investment in the 
enterprise will be made up largely of their 
own soft currencies, though they will also 
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put in a small percentage of their gold or 
convertible money. 

Secretary of the Treasury Anderson and 
Democratic Senator Monrongey, who first 
proposed the idea, have both hailed this 
prospective setup as a highly promising 
venture, and with good reason. For there 
can be little doubt that it will be of real help 
to the underdeveloped nations if it is put 
to work with vigor and imagination. 





Pamphlet Called Awful Offense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert for the Recorp the 
following article which appeared in the 
Washington Post on February 20, 1960. 
The article is entitled “Manual of 
Shame” and was written by Roscoe 
Drummond: 

° PAMPHLET CALLED AWFUL OFFENSE 


The US. Air Force has committed an awful 
offense against the United States. It did so 
by allowing one of its training manuals for 
reserves to be used to try to smear the 
Protestant churches with undocumented, 
unproved, false charges that the clergy are 
knee-deep with Communists and fellow 
travelers. 

It seems to me that the National Council 
of Churches is absolutely right. in rejecting as 
Mmadequate any pro forma Defense Depart- 
ment action which does not go way beyond 
just saying, in effect: “Oops, too bad. We'll 
throw them away and promise not to do it 
again.” : 

This is an evil, pernicious, dangerous thing 
which some officers in the Air Force contrived 
to get into an Air Force manual. The 
churchmen not only have a right but a duty 
to insist that how it happened be investi- 
gated to the bottom and that the Pentagon 
demonstrate that it is taking measures equal 
to the offense and equal to guaranteeing that 
it won’t be repeated. 

Secretary of Defense Thomas Gates and 
Air Force Secretary Dudley Sharp have, of 
course, instantly repudiated the poisonous, 
pernicious accusations and innuendoes con- 
tained in the military manual. They could 
hardly do less. It is only fair to say that 
if they had been consulted the stuff would 
never have appeared. 

What Secretaries Gates and Sharp repudi- 
ated was: 

The charge that “Communists and Com- 
munist fellow travelers have successfully 
infiltrated our churches.” 

The accusation that pastors of certain 
(unnamed) churches “are card-carrying 
Communists.” 

The bland observation that any idea that 
“Americans have a right to know what is 
going on” is “foolish.” 

The suggestion that the Air Force Reserves 
should “keep an eye on anybody” who dis- 
agrees seriously with “Air Force policies.” 

The innuendo that the National Council 
of Churches must be Communist ridden be- 
cause some of its leaders helped to bring out 
the “Revised Version of the Holy Bible.” 

All this is sickeningly reminiscent of the 
notorious charges against the Protestant 
clergy which J. B. Matthews made in the 
American Mercury magazine in July 1953, 
when he was serving as research director for 
the McCarthy committee. On that occasion 
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Mr. Matthews let go with a blast which 
charged that the “largest single group sup- 
porting the Communist apparatus in the 
United States is composed of Protestant 
clergymen.” He tossed out 7,000 as a nice 
round number. Senator McCarthy fired him. 

To make blanket, meat ax, guilt by as- 
sociation accusations against any group is a 
mean and evil thing. To let some people, 
whoever they are, infiltrate a Government 
military manual with such charges is meaner 
and more evil. 

The charges are false. 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, which has never been one to un- 
derstate the Communist problem, issued this 
finding after investigation: 

“A minute number of case-hardened Com- 
munists and Communist sympathizers have 
actually infiltrated themselves into the ranks 
of the loyal clergy. * * * Only a very small 
number of clergymen in the United States 
have been fellow travelers. * * * The mem- 
bers of the clergy who have associated with 
Communist causes is a minute percentage of 
the hundreds of thousands of loyal, patriotic 
men of the cloth.” 

I think we can count on Secretaries Gates 
and Sharp to go the full distance to deal 
with this egregious misuse of an Air Force 
manual. The admission of an awful mistake 
is the beginning, not the end, of reform. 

What is needed is to find out who wrote 
this stuff, who had anything to do with 
clearing it at every level, where it was 
distributed and assurance it won’t happen 
again. ° 

The National Council of Churches ought 
not to let go of this thing until it is 
thoroughly aired and cleaned up. 

If the Pentagon can’t do it—and fast— 
we can be sure that Congress will. And 
should. 





Admiral Nimitz Calls Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Workable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the Washington Post of 
Sunday, February 21, 1960, entitled 
“Nimitz, 75, Calls JCS Workable.” I 
solicit the careful consideration by all of 
the Members of the sage views of our 
greatest admiral. 

Incidentally, Seaman Fred Hagner of 
San Antonio, Tex., the bluejacket who 
made the sundial that keeps time to the 
minute, is my old and good friend and 
he still lives in San Antonio. From a 
bluejacket, he went on to become the 
greatest inventor of navigational instru- 
ments our country has produced. His 





‘ inventions have reVolutionized the sci- 


ence of navigation. 

The article follows: 

Nimitz, 75, Catts JCS WorKaBLe 
(By Robert Eunson) 

BerKe.ey, Cauir.—The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff setup “has not proved effective,” Ad- 
miral of the Fleet Chester W. Nimitz feels, 
“because various Secretaries of Defense have 
not functioned in the manner contemplated 
by the National Defense Act.” . 

However, the silvery haired sea dog who 
commanded the most powerful naval force 
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in the world’s history doesn’t believe that 
the Joint Chiefs should be scrapped and the 
services metged. 

“You would have the problem of the man 
on the horse,” Nimitz says, “an all-powerful 
fellow with a budget of $40 billion a year. 
I don’t say it would happen here, but it 
could. A man on horseback can always be- 
come a dictator.” 

In a prebirthday interview at his home 
in the Berkeley hills, Nimitz, who will be 
75 Wednesday, sailed full steam ahead into 
the most controversial topics of the day. 

He firmly believes that Defense Secretary 
Thomas Gates can and will make the Joint 
Chiefs function properly. 

“The principal criticism of the JCS,” 
Nimitz said, “has been that service jealousies 
prevent the Joint Chiefs from making a 
decision. . The Security Act set up a Secre- 
tary of Defense who would be the source of 
decisions when the Joint Chiefs couldn't 
agree. 

“Their not being able to agree is not an 
unhealthy state of affairs, because it employs 
the various points of view from responsible 
people. The National Security Act foresaw 
these situations and set up the Secretary of 
Deferise to make decisions. 

“Up to date,” he said, “it has not proved 
effective because various Secretaries of De- 
fense have not functioned in the manner 
contemplated by the act. Now Gates has 
proposed a new scheme for carrying out his 
responsibilities which I think is very sound 
and workable. 

“That is, when important matters arise, 
the Secretary of Defense will join the JCS 
and decide small points as they arise, so the 
members can’t reach a position from which 
they cannot retreat.” 

Question, Such as Taylor? 

Answer. Yes. 

(Gen. Maxwell B. Taylor resigned last 
year as Army Chief of Staff. He contends 
that the Joint Chiefs setup has failed and 
should be scrapped.) 

“I don’t agree with Taylor in scrapping 
the JCS,” Nimitz said, “because the resulting 
organization would be so large it would be 
impossible to find a man properly qualified 
to handle it. It takes each Secretary (of 
Defense) years to know precisely what is 
going on.” 

Nimitz was wearing a green jacket, green 
tie, and gray fiannels. We were sitting in a 
small office off his living room. 

The walls were covered with photographs, 
most prominent of which was a picture of 
Nimitz accepting the Japanese surrender 
aboard the battleship Missouri in Tokyo Bay. 
On a stand nearby was a bust of John Paul 
Jones. 

Nimitz has quit smoking, but he still 
drinks Navy coffee. It would be better to 
call it “Nimitz’’ coffee, because he buys the 
beans and grinds them himself—one-third 
Italian and two-thirds American. 

There was a “pot brewing” he said, so, 
“let’s go out in the kitchen.” 

Mrs. Nimitz was sitting on a stool at the 
sink, preparing string beans. The Treasure 
Island Naval Base loomed from the fog on 
San Prancisco Bay below us. 

“These are nice green beans,’”’ she said, 
“but they’re almost too thin to slice.” 

He handed me a cup with five stars and his 
name painted on the side. “A bluejacket 
made that for me,” he said as we sat down 
in the breakfast nook, The coffee curled my 
toes, but I managed to squeak another 
question: 

“Do you feel that this is the most danger- 
ous period in our history?’ 

“Any country that reaches the top of the 
heap in world power and wealth is always 
the target for less powerful nations,”’ he re- 
plied. “That was true in the past and will 
be true in the future.” 
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“Threats come from different directions. 
The present threat appears to be about as 
serious as any we ever had. To that extent, 
I'll agree with General Taylor.” 

What of the Navy’s future in the missile 
age? 

“The Navy has played an important part 
in this country from the beginning. In 
fact, it was seapower from a navy, not the 
Continental Navy, but that of France, which 
forced the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town and brought the Revolution to a suc- 
cessful end.” 

The conversation turned to the finger 
missing from the admiral’s left hand. 

“I built the biggest diesel engine in the 
Navy in 1916,” Nimitz explained. “It was 
for the oil tanker Maumee at New York 
Navy Yard. I had a canvas glove on and 
the glove got caught some way and the ma- 
chine smashed my ‘finger up to the last 
knuckle. My Annapolis class ring saved that 
much of my finger.” 

Another accident in Nimitz’ career resulted 
in a court-martial, a story which has been 
kicked around a good deal in Navy clubs 
from Norfolk to Pearl. 

“When I was Chief of Naval Operations 
and Mr. (the late James Vincent) Forrestal 
was Secretary of the Navy, we had a court- 
martial and a captain was reduced in num- 
bers,” Nimitz said. “The press was pretty 
indignant and at a news conference de- 
manded to know if any officer who had been 
convicted by a court-martial ever rose to 
flag rank. 

“‘T don’t know,’ Forrestal said. ‘How 
about you, Chet? You know of any?’ 

**You'’re looking at one,’ I said. ‘Me.’” 

Nimitz chuckled and took another belt of 
coffee. 

“In 1907 I was an ensign in command of a 
destroyer, the US.S. Decatur. On a dark 
night I ran it onto a mud bank in Manila 
Bay. 

“It was dark. I didn’t know we were in 
the mud. Anyway, there was a court- 
martial and the committee decided on a 
reprimand.” 

At 75, Nimitz still rises early, about 6:30 
a.m., and makes the coffee. He likes to walk 
and pitch horseshoes. He and Mrs. Nimitz 
are busy raising money right now to help 
the financially ailing San Francisco Sym- 
phony. They go to a movie occasionally and 
often enjoy their evening meal at the Faculty 
Club of the nearby University of California. 

When it was time to go, we walked out 
into the yard. 

“If the sun were shining,” he said, leading 
the way to a marble stand, “I’d show you a 
sun dial that keeps time to the minute. A 
bluejacket made it for me.”. a 

Did he remember the name? 


“Why, yes. He was Seaman Fred Hagner, 
of San Antonio, Tex. We shipped together 
the first time I went to sea. That was in 
1905, right down here in San Francisco Bay.” 





A National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, there was a 
time when horseracing was considered 
the sport of kings because it provided 
for their amusement-and helped to breed 
better horses. 
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But, that was a long-time ago. As 
horseracing grew in popularity, betting 
became more and more general among 
people. Today, horserating is no longer 
the sport of kings for amusement but the 
sport of Governors for revenue—it is no 
longer used to breed better horses but to 
improve State treasuries. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, because 
horseracing today is a lucrative business, 
many of our States are taking full ad- 
vantage of and capitalizing on the nat- 
ural gambling urge of the American 
people. Throughout this Nation, State 
racing commissions have been lengthen- 
ing their racing seasons and enlarging 
their daily racing cards not for the 
amusement of the public but because it 
brings more and more money into the 
State coffers. 

Mr. Speaker, New Jersey is the latest 
State to become concerned over the track 
tax competition from neighboring States. 
The Governor of New Jersey admits that 
the revenue is essential to balancing his 
State budget and has proposed “suitable 
action to protect its racing revenue 
against the possibility of a decline.” 

Mr. Speaker, all of this competition for 
more horseracing time means not only a 
recognition of the fact that the urge to 
gamble is deeply ingrained in human 
beings but that a tax on this gambling 
activity produces a great revenue. 

Yet, in spite of this ae move- 
ment among the States, we, in 
continue to keep our eyes closed and ig- 
nore the obvious, we refuse to accept the 
glaring fact that the desire to gamble is 
not confined to racetracks only. 

Mr. Speaker, if this Congress would 
only remove the blinders, it would dis- 
cover that a national lottery could 
easily satisfy the natural gambling 
spirit of the American people and, at the 
same time, pump.into the U.S. Treasury 
$10 billion a year in additional income. 
This added revenue would mean a tax 
cut for the hard-press wage earners 
and a reduction in our growing national 
debt. 

Let us get smart and also compete for 
this gambling revenue which the States 
now enjoy alone. 








He Helped Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in tribute 
to the renowned Revolutionary War 
hero, Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko, I ig- 
clude in the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL Record an editorial appearing in 
the Evening Herald, of Shenandoah, 
Pa., on February 10 as follows: 

He HeELtPep WASHINGTON 

A valiant defender of liberty’s cause! and 
one of our renowned Revolutionary War 
heroes was Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko. For 
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a time he served as General Washington’s 
aide-de-camp and also as adjutant. As a 
topflight engineer, his contributions in the 
service of the Continental Army were of 
major proportions. 

General Kosciusko was responsible for the 
fortifications of the Delaware River, those 
at Saratoga and also at West Point. He was 
among the first of the Continentals to enter 
Charleston, S.C., after its evacuation by the 
British. His brigadier’s commission from 
the Continental Congress dates from October 
13, 1783. 

After the American independence was 
won, this talented soldier returned to Po- 
land and sought without success to re- 
establish that country’s freedom: He died 
in exile in Switzerland in 1817. 

Both Poles and Lithuanians claim Kos- 
ciusko and, ‘as a point of information, both 
are technically correct. His own will made 
in Paris, June 28, 1806, starts out thusly: 

“Know all men by these presents that I, 
Thaedo Kosciusko, formerly an officer of the 
United States of America in their ‘Revolu- 
tionary War against Great Britain, and a 
native of Lithuania in Poland * * *.” The 
explanation is that the grand duchy of 
Lithuania was, at the time of his birth, 
embraced in the Kingdom of Poland. 

Pebruary 12 marks the 214th anniversary 
of the birthday of General Kosciusko. Like 
Abraham Lincoln, whose birth date he 
shares, he was opposed to slavery. 

All Americans can be proud of this great 
patriot; we remain in his debt. 





Lippmann’s Utopia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, in the 
current controversy being waged on who 
is right when it come to matters of run- 
ning the Federal Government, national 
security and the like, we hear many 
comments being made by many people 
on what we ought to do. 

The Chicago Daily Tribune of Febru- 
ary 19, 1960, editorialized on “Lipp- 
mann’s Utopia” as they put it, where he 
expressed himself as an expert on all 
these things being discussed. 

You know, for myself, I am willing to 
take the President’s word. In my mind, 
he knows as much about these things as 
the top minds in the country, if not 
more. Above all, he has a direct pipe- 
line to the people who are supposed to 
know and he does not need to get his in- 
formation secondhand, 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial referred to 
is as follows: 

LIPPMANN’s UTOPIA 

Walter Lippmann, 70, has come to the 
onclusion that President Dwight Eisen- 
ower, 69, is talking like a tired old man 
who has lost touch with the springs of our 
national vitality. The corollary apparently 
would be that Lippmann is a Ponce de’ Leon 
who has discovered the fountain of youth. 
And guess where he has located it? In your 
wallet. 

This canned brain, in his most pretentious 
manner, discusses the President's observa- 
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tions at his news conference of February 3. 
Mr. Eisenhower was then asked whether, in 
the face of Soviet boasts to superiority in 
space, rate of economic growth, development 
of engineers, etc., there was not a risk that 
Americans might develop a dangerous frame 
of mind which would reconcile them to being 
second best. 

The President replied that there was no 
defeatism in his soul. He said that dictator- 
ships, such as Hitler’s, can put up an ap- 
pearance of efficiency. But he pointed to 
the loss of values which are inevitably sacri- 
ficed when a people are regimented and put 
under forced draft to reach designated goals. 

Certainly, said Mr. Eisenhower, we could 
go into a garrison state, too, and get all 
steamed up, as if we were actually at war. 
But would that be consonant with our free 
system, dedicated to individual freedoms and 
rights? The President thought not. He also 
thought that this system in the long run 
produces more happiness, more satisfaction, 
more pride in ourselves, and more goods and 
more wealth. 

For all these reasons, Mr. Eisenhower-felt, 
we should treasure our own system and have 
greater faith in it. The President also ex- 
pressed impatience with those with a paro- 
chial viewpoint who are always bellyaching. 
We should imagine that Lippmann, though 
not numbered among the generals Mr. Eisen- 
hower was specifically discussing, might fall 
into this category. 

Now, our reading of Mr. Eisenhower’s re- 
marks would lead us to conclude that, far 
from being tired and a defeatist, they more 
nearly correspond to a ringing affirmation 
of faith in his country, its ideals, and its 
enduring libérty. 

But this does not suit Mr. Lippmann. He 
has a fixed idea: no matter how much Gov- 
ernment spends and does, it should spend 
and do more. He regards it as a personal 
affront that people are living reasonably well 
and that they manage to keep something 
from the tax collector. He fumes at the 
President: 

“It is he who is saying that with a $500 
billion economy the American Nation will 
lose its freedom if it devotes to public pur- 
poses a somewhat larger share than it does 
today.” 

We have seen it said that when all taxes— 
Federal, State, and local—are counted, they 
are taking 41 percent of national earnings, 
and that, to meet the Federal spending bill 
of almost $80 billion, every American worker 
gives 2 hours and 16 minutes of each 8 hour 
day to State and Federal laws. How much 
more does Lippmann think ought to be 
squeezed out? 

“In that struggle (with communism) ,” he 
says, “we shall surely lose if we tell the 
world that, though we have the richest econ- 
omy in all history, our liberal system is such 
that we cannot afford a sure defense and ade- 
quate provision for the civil needs of our 
people.” 

So the prescription is more taxes and more 
spending—for missiles, for space rockets, for 
schools, for public housing, for all the gadg- 
ets of the weifare state. Mr. Lippmann has 
a touching faith in the ability of Govern- 
ment to wave the wand and make everything 
come out exactly right. He is tart with those 
who do not regard the Government as “an 
indispensable good” rather than as “a neces- 
sary evil.” 

Just take a swig of old Doc Lippmann’s 
Ponce de Leon water and everything will be 
OK, even if in the end you find yourself 
floating in his copyrighted fountain of youth 
clothed in a barrel, the indispensably good 
burocracy having relieved you, with his as- 
sistance, of everything elsé, 
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American Bar Association Tax Recom- 
mendations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the American Bar Association I 
have today joined with my distinguished 
committee colleague from Illinois (Mr. 
Mason] in cosponsoring legislation em- 
bodying the recommendations of the 
American Bar Association with respect 
to amendments to the Internal Revenue 
Code. These bills are H.R. 10591 and 
H.R. 10592 and have been introduced 
by us as chairman and ranking minority 
member of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Our purpose in introducing these bills 
is to make them publicly available to 
interested persons, including the many 
thousands of lawyers, accountants, and 
other citizens throughout the country 
who have particular occasion to study 
our internal revenue laws. 

As many Members are no doubt aware, 
the section on taxation of the American 
Bar Association has spent a great deal 
of time and effort in studying the exist- 
ing internal revenue laws. That group 
is to be commended on the work it has 
done in drafting these legislative recom- 
mendations for study by the Congress 
and the public. It should be understood, 
of course, that in introducing these bills 
neither Mr. MAson nor myself has had 
opportunity to give consideration to these 
recommendations at this time. The in- 


troduction of these bills now is under-. 


taken merely to facilitate public study 
of them. 

In addition to the preparation of the 
legislation, the American Bar Associa- 
tion has prepared a comprehensive an- 
alysis and explanation of each section 
and provision contained in this bill. 
So that this document may also be made 
available to the interested public, I in- 
clude it in the Recorp following my re- 
marks. I have received an estimate from 
the Public Printer of $1,255.50 for the 
cost of printing the estimated 15% pages 
which will be required. It is worth the 
cost, however, to make this explanatory 
document widely available to all of the 
many interested individuals, groups, and 
organizations throughout the Nation. 

The recommendations follow: 
EXPLANATION OF H.R. 10591 anp H.R. 10592 


CONTENTS 

Sec. 1. Amendment of 1954 code; effective . 
date. 

Sec. 2. Alimony and separate maintenance 
payments. 

Sec, 3. Computation of employees’ contribu- 
tions for retirement benefits. 

Sec. 4. Transfers of life insurance contracts 
for valuable consideration. 

Sec. 5. Deduction of employee contributions 
under disability benefit plans. 

Sec. 6. Losses on securities in affiliated 
corporations. 

Sec. 7. Demolition loss, 
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Sec. 32. 
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Sec. 34. 


Sec. 
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24. 


26. 


27. 


. 30. 
. 31, 


. 83. 


. 85. 
. 36. 
.37 

38. 
. 39. 


40. 


48. 


. Amortization of organization, 


Carryovers of excess charitable con- 
tributions. 


. Net operating loss deduction. 
. Expenses concerning legislation. 
. Deduction for certain title expendi- 


tures. 


. Expenses of estate planning. 
. Elimination of limitation on deduc- 


tions for dividends received by 
corporations. 

re- 
organization and stock issuance 
expenditures of corporations. 


. Transactions between related tax- 


payers. 


. Attribution rules for disallowances 


in transactions between related 
taxpayers 


“ Distributions of property by corpora- 


tions. 


. Corporate obligations held by share- 


holders. 


. Constructive ownership of stock. 
. Involuntary conversions in section 


337 liquidations. 


. Liquidation trusts or agencies in sec- 


tion 337 liquidations. 


. Successive liquidations of controlled 


corporations in section 337 liqui- 
dations. 

Exclusion from dividend carryover in 
complete liquidations of subsidi- 
aries. 

Retroactive amendment of stock 
bonus, pension, or profit-sharing 
plans. 


. Treatment of distributions under 


stock bonus, pension, or profit- 
sharing plans made from accumu- 
lations during periods of qualifica- 
tion. 

Employer contributions under un- 
qualified deferred compensation 
plans. 

Organizations engaged in more than 
one exempt activity. 


. Denial of exemption to otherwise 


exempt organizations. 

Taxation of unrelated business in- 
come of certain religious organiza- 
tions. 

Burden of proof rule in accumu- 
lated earnings tax proceedings. 
Amounts distributed or credited by 
estates and trusts to charitable 

beneficiaries. 

Capital gains and losses of estates 
and trusts allocated to corpus. 
Charges allocable to corpus of estate 

or trust. 

Effect of local probate law on in- 
come tax of estates. 

Guaranteed payments from partner- 
ship to partner. 

Deduction of organizational expenses 
of partnership. 

Closing of taxable year of partner- 
ship on death of partner. 

Termination of partnership. 

Character of gain or loss on disposi- 
tion by a partner of distributed 
property. 

Payments to a retiring partner or 
to a deceased partner’s successor 
in interest. 


- Income with respect to a deceased 


partner, 


. Sales or exchange of interest in 


partnership. 


. Treatment of partnership distribu- 


tions as sales or exchanges. 


. Definition of unrealized receivables. 
. Partnership inventory items. 
. Limitation on partner’s distributive 


share of losses. 


. Exclusion of certain unincorporated 


organizations from partnership 
provisions. 


Western Hemisphere trade corpora- 
tions. 
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Sec. 49. Basis of joint tenancies in com- 

munity property States. 

Sec. 50. Basis of property acquired from a 

decedent prior to his death. 

Sec. 61. Limitation on gain on repossession 

of property. 

52. Gains and losses on purchase money 
obligations. 

Uncompleted employment rendered 
for 36 months or more. 

Exclusion of domestic corporations 
engaged primarily in foreign trade 
from consolidated return. 

Extending period of limitations on 
credit for State death taxes. 

Credit for gift tax against estate tax. 
Valuation of unlisted stock and se- 
curities for estate tax purposes. 
Deduction from gross estate for 

divorce settlement. 

Renounced or disclaimed interests. 

Application of marital deduction to 
allowance or award to surviving 


Sec. 
Sec. 53. 
an 


Sec. 55. 
. 56. 
. 57. 


. 58. 


. 59. 
- 60. 


spouse. 

Exclusion for gifts of certain future 
interests. 

Prohibition of adjustment of amount 
of taxable gifts made in prior 
years. 

. Definition of employer under Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. 

Definition of price for manufacturers 
excise tax purposes. 

Stamp taxes payable by regulated 
investment companies. 

Elimination of stamp tax on certain 
transfers of stock or certificates of 
indebtedness in corporate mergers 
and consolidations. 

Elimination of requirement for re- 
turns as to formation or reorgan- 
ization of foreign corporations. 

Jurisdiction of Tax Court over man- 
ufacturers excise taxes. 

Elimination of conditions on credit 
or refund of manufacturers excise 
tax. 

Limitation on assessment and col- 
lection when false return filed. 
Relief of fiduciary from personal 
liability for fraud committed by 

decedent. 

Limitations on credit or refund. 

Release of funds from jeopardy 
assessments. 

Jeopardy assessments. 

Effect to be given by Tax Court to 
court of appeals decision. 

Use of registered and certified mail. 

Costs awarded to prevailing party in 
refund suit. 

SECTION 1. AMENDMENT OF 1954 CODE; 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Amendment of 1954 code 


Subsection (a) provides that except as 
otherwise provided, amendments are to a 
provision of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

Except in two instances, an amendment 
is to a provision of the 1954 code. The bill 
provides for two amendments to title 28 of 
the United States Code (the Judicial Code). 
Subsection (e) of section 74 of the bill 
amends section 2201, and section 77 of the 
bill amends section 2412(b), of title 28 of 
the United States Code. 

Effective date 

Subsection (b) provides in general that 
amendments made py the bill shall apply 
to taxable years ending after the date of en- 
actment. Some provisions of the bill by 
their nature call for a different effective 
date. There are few retroactive amend- 
ments. 

SECTION 2, ALIMONY AND SEPARATE MAINTE- 
NANCE PAYMENTS 

Section 71 of the 1954 code added a new 

provision including in the income of the 


. 61. 
- 62. 


- 64, 
. 65. 
. 66. 


. 67, 


Sec. 68. 


Sec. 69. 


. 70. 


Sec. 71. 


Sec. 72. 
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Sec. 
Sec. 


74. 
75. 


. 76. 
Sec. 77. 
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wife periodic payments made under written 
separation agreemtns executed after the date 
of the enactment of the 1954 code. Such 
payments are deductible by the husband. 
The provision was not made applicable to 
separation agreements entered into prior to 
the date of enactment of the code in order 
to prevent the possibility of upsetting ar- 
rangements which had therefore been 
worked out with the understanding that the 
wife would not include the payments in 
her income. Consonant therewith, this 
amendment would make section 71 appli- 
cable to preexisting agreements if both par- 
ties to the agreement elected to bring them- 
selves within the new provisions. 

SECTION 3. COMPUTATION OF EMPLOYEEES’ 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RETIREMENT BENEFITS 
Pension for employees with foreign service 

Present law is ambiguous as to how re- 
tirement benefits are taxed to an 
with a period of foreign residence. Section 
72 of the code now seems to tax employees 
differently depending on whether their bene- 
fits were funded before or after 1951. Sec- 
tion 72(f) reads in terms as if, in comput- 
ing the employees’ contribution toward his 
retirement benefits, the consideration paid 
by him will be deemed to include contribu- 
tions of the employer attributable to a period 
of foreign service of the employee only if the 
employee qualified under section 911 at the 
time the employee's contributions were made. 
Under many retirement plans the employee's 
pension benefits are not only not fully 
funded year by year as the service is rendered, 
but are not even fully funded at the time of 
retirement, and there is no specific allocation 
of funds to or accounting for funds attribut- 
able on behalf of a particular employee. 
Unless the single sum cost required to pro- 
vide an employee’s pension benefits (appro- 
priately reduced to reflect trust earnings, 
etc.) may be used in applying section 72(f), 
the procedures outlined in section 72 cannot 
be applied, at least without penalizing the 
employee. 

Subsection (a) is intended to correct this 
situation and to provide that the considera- 
tion paid by the employee shall be deemed 
to include contributions of the employer at- 
tributable to a period of foreign service of 
the employee qualifying under the rules of. 
section 911. r 

Income taxable to trustee 


Subsection (b) corrects what is believed to 
be an unintended change made by the 1954 
code, in that income of a trust not qualify- 
ing under section 401(a) is at present tax- 
able to am employee when distributed even 
though the income has been previously 
taxed to the trustee. Under the 1939 code 
such income was distributable to the em- 
ployee free of tax. 

Tax-exempt income 

Subsection (b) also provides that income 
excludible from the gross income of the 
trustee of an unqualified trust shall not be 
taxable to the employee when distributed, 
since such income would not have been 
taxed if received by the employee directly. 
SECTION 4. TRANSFERS OF LIFE INSURANCE CON- 

TRACTS FOR VALUABLE CONSIDERATION 


The 1954 code provides two exceptions to 
the general rule that in the case of a trans- 
fer for a valuable consideration amounts 
paid by reason of the death of the insured 
under a life insurance contract are excludible 
from gross income only to the extent of the 
consideration and premiums paid by the 
transferee. The first exception restates prior 
law. The second of these exceptions was 
new in the 1954 code and is applicable when 
the transferee is the insured, a partner of the 
insured, a partnership in which the insured 
is a partner, and a corporation in which the 
insured is a shareholder or officer. If any of 
these persons is a transferee all amounts 
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paid to such person by reason of the death 
of the insured are excludible from gross in- 
come. 

This amendment would extend the second 


ment could initially buy a policy on the 
life of the insured without adverse income 
tax consequences. Therefore, it does not 
seem desirable to exclude any of these persons 
from the general exempting provisions of the 
1954 code. 


SECTION 5. DEDUCTION OF EMPLOYEE CONTRIBU- 
TIONS UNDER DISABILITY BENEFIT PLANS 


The laws of some States, in providing for 
disability benefit programs, permit a choice 
between tion in a State plan or 
participation in a ‘private plan. The contri- 
bution of an employee is deductible only if 
paid as a tax. Such contribution might con- 
stitute a tax under a State plan, but never 
under a private plan. 

Under this amendments employees contrib- 
uting under a private plan are allowed a 
deduction to the same extent as if they had 
contributed under a State pian. 


SECTION 6. LOSSES ON SECURITIES IN AFFILIATED 
CORPORATIONS 


The 1954 code changed from 95 percent 
to 80 percent the percentage of stock of a 
subsidiary which the parent company must 
own for inclusion of the subsidiary in a con- 
solidated return. However, the percentage 
of stock of the subsidiary which must be 
owned by the taxpayer, in order to take an 
ordinary loss under section 165(g) (3) on the 
stock or securities of the subsidiary if they 
become worthless, was left at 95 percent. At 
the time the predecessor of section 165(g) (3) 
was insertetl in the 1939 code, in 1942, it was 
indicated that this provision should be cor- 
related with the consolidated return provi- 
sions (S. Rept. No. 1631,.77th Cong., 2d sess.). 
This amendment effects such correlation. 


SECTION 7. DEMOLITION LOSS 


Present law imposes a heavy burden of 
proof of intent whenever the taxpayer volun- 
tarily demolishes or removes existing struc- 
tures. A claimed loss on demolition may be 
disallowed on the ground that the taxpayer 
acquired the property with intent to demol- 
ish. This may necessitate going back many 
years to establish intent at the date of ac- 
quisition. See N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 17 
T.C. 631 (1951), turning upon intent at date 


of acquisition 13 years before demolition oc-. 


curred and 26 years before the issue arose 
upon the sale of the property. Furthermore, 
while the Commissioner has taken the posi- 
tion that the intent at the time of acquisi- 
tion is determinative, the court decisions are 
not in agreement on this point. 

This amendment provides that demolition 
or removal expenditure incurred more than 
3 years after the property was acquired shall 
not be disallowed as a business loss or other 
deduction solely because the taxpayer ac- 
quired the property with intent to demolish 
and remove existing structures. The amend- 
ment eliminates the necessity of proof of 
intent at the date of the acquisition pro- 
vided the demolition or removal occurs more 
than 3 years after the property was acquired. 
SECTION 8. CARRYOVERS OF EXCESS CHARITABLE 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

These amendments to section 170 will ex- 
tend to individuals the right to carry over 
excess charitable contributions as deductions 
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to the two next succeeding taxable years, 
similar to the right now possessed by cor- 
porations. 

SECTION 9. NET OPERATING LOSS DEDUCTION 

Libson Shops, Inc. v. Koehler, 353 U.S. 382 
(1957), announced the principle that under 
the 1939 code a surviving corporation in a 
merger May not carry over or deduct a ‘pre- 
merger net operating loss one business 
against postmerger income of another busi- 
ness which was operated and taxed sepa- 
rately before the merger. Rev. Rul. 58-603, 
1958-2 Cum. Bull. 147, states that this prin- 
ciple will not be relied upon by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service under the 1954 code as 
to a merger or other transaction described 
in section 381(a) of the 1954 code. 

In Mill Ridge Coal Co. v. Patterson, 58-1 
USTC par. 9489, 1 AFTR 2d 1627 (N.D. Ala. 
1958), aff'd 264 F. 2d 713 (5th Cir. 1959), 
cert. denied, — U.S. — (1959), it was heid 
that a corporation could not carry forward 
a loss from operations from the production 
and sale of coal to offset the earnings from 
@ new business of selling and distributing 
bunker oil. The decision of the district 
court, with which the court of appeals 
agreed, was based on the language in the 
Libson Shops case that a corporation is not 
entitled to a carryover where the income 
against which the offset is claimed “was not 
produced by substantially the same business 
which incurred the loss.” 

Mill Ridge Coal involved a change in the 
ownership of all the corporation’s stock and 
hence under the 1954 code section 382(a) 
would apply. However, there is no indica- 
tion in the opinion in Mill Ridge Coal that 
the decision would have been different had 
there been no change in stock ownership. 
Where the current earnings and the earlier 
loss are those of the same corporation, and 
there has been no or only a minor change 
in stock ownership, section 381 does not 
apply and section 382 would allow the net 
operating loss deduction only by inference. 

The amendment would clarify the law by 
providing that unless other provisions in the 
1954 code called for disallowance of a net 
operating loss deduction, it shall not be dis- 
allowed because the loss occurred in a busi- 
ness which is different from the business 
from which the profits were derived. 

This amendment takes effect as if it had 
been reflected in the 1954 code at the time 
of the enactment of such code. 


SECTION 10. EXPENSES CONCERNING LEGISLATION 


This amendment adds to the 1954 code a 
new section 180 providing that certain ex- 
penses otherwise deductible shall not be dis- 
allowed because they relate to the legislative 
process. 

The legislative process today is conducted 
in such fashion that taxpayers may incur 
certain expenses, such as those in connection 
with appearances before congressional com- 
mittees, which, although technically lobby- 
ing expenses, are nevertheless ordinary and 
necessary business expenses. Under this 
amendment reasonable expenses (including 
traveling expenses, the cost of preparing 
testimony and the like) incurred by a tax- 
payer in connection with appearances before 
or submission of statements to the commit- 
tees of Congress or of any other legislative 
body will be deductible from gross income. 

The amendment does not cover expenses in 
connection with referendums. 


SECTION 11. DEDUCTION FOR CERTAIN TITLE 
EXPENDITURES 


This section adds a new section 181 to the 
1954 code, to provide for the deductibility of 
attorneys’. fees and other expenditures in- 
curred to conduct litigation or other con- 
troversy even though title to business prop- 
erty, income-producing property or cash is 
involved. The amendment is designed to in- 
sure that expenditures otherwise governed 





by section 162 (relating to business ex- 
penses) or section 212 (relating to nonbusi- 
ness deductions) shall not be made nonde- 
ductible by the fact that they are incurred 
in litigation or controversy involving title to 
property. At present the law is uncertain, 

Section 181(a) authorizes the deduction of 
expenses even though incurred in a contro- 
versy involving title to business property or 
to income-producing property, or to money, 
The inclusion of money as a third classifica- 
tion of property is due to two circumstances 
unique to money: first, money cannot have 


a basis different from its face value, and 


hence the capitalization of an expenditure 
to recover or retain money is tantamount: to 


denying the deduction altogether; second, ° 


money cannot be classified as exclusively 
business property, property held to produce 
income, or property devoted only to personal 
use, because its owner can devote it to any of 
these uses. 

Section 181(b) recognizes the fact that 
litigation expenses are often paid in a single 
year in such a large total as to exceed the 
income of a single year. 

Section 181(c) contains three exceptions 
to the general rule. The first is to prevent 
current deduction of expenditures incurred 
in the quiet title and similar actions custom- 
arily employed to establish title to recently 
acquired property in States where title in- 
surance is not used. It is felt that such ex- 
penditures are essentially substitutes for 
title insurance and should be treated as 
such, The second exception specifically 
limits the interpretation of “and other ex- 
penditures” in section 181(a) so that it is 
clear no deduction may be claimed for 
amounts paid out to satisfy judgments. The 
treatment of such amounts will continue to 
be covered by sections 162, 212, and 263 and 
other relevant provisions of existing law. 

The amendments made by this section ap- 
ply to title expenditures incurred on or after 
the date of enactment. 

SECTION 12, EXPENSES OF ESTATE PLANNING 


Under section 212 of the 1954 code the 
Treasury Department will presumably allow 
a deduction of the expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the creation of a revocable 
trust of income-producing property, but will 
probably deny a deduction for such expenses 
incurred in connection with the creation of 
an irrevocable trust or the drafting of a will. 

Proper planning for the management of 
property during life and its disposition after 
death are interrelated. Since there has been 
an increasing tendency to approach taxation 
from the standpoint of the burden that a 
family unit should bear, it. appears appro- 
priate to permit as an additional deduction 
to an individual, as this amendment will do, 
all the expenses incurred in arranging for 
the disposition of his property during his life 
and after his death. 


SECTION 13. ELIMINATION OF LIMITATION’ ON 
DEDUCTIONS FOR DIVIDENDS RECEIVED BY COR- 
PORATIONS 
This section amends sections 246(b) (1) 

and 172(d)(6) of the 1954 code to eliminate 

an inequity. 

Section 243(a) permits a corporation to 
deduct 85 percent of the dividends received 
from a domestic corporation, limited by sec- 
tion 246(b)(1) to 85 percent of the taxable 
income computed without regard to the net 
operating loss deduction allowed by section 
172. Section 246(b)(2), however, provides 
that section 246(b) (1) shall not apply where 
there is a net operating loss as determined 
under section 172. Section 172(d)(6) pro- 
vides that the deduction allowed by section 
243(a) shall be computed without regard 
section 246(b). . 

The result is that the limitation under 


section 246(b)(1) is not applicable where © 


the income computed by including 100 per- 
cent of dividends received from domesti¢ 
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~ code cured the first defect by providing for 
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corporations is less than 85 percent of such 
dividends. * ‘ 


“The inequity which this amendment cor- 
rects is illustrated in the following example: 







Dividends received.....|$1, 000, 000 


$1, 000, 000}$1, 000, 000 
Current operating loss... 0} «160 


000; 150,001 


Taxable income 
computed with- 

out the divi- 

dends received 
deduction ._.... 
Dividends received de- 
duetion computed 
under sec. 172(d) (6)... 


849, 999 


850, 000 


Net operating 
OS cies ta, ate 
Dividends received de- 
duction under sec, 
246(b) (1) and (2)..... 
Taxable income. .-...... 





In A, the corporation received the full 
benefit of the dividends received deduction. 
In B, where there is a current operating loss 
of $150,000 the corporation’s dividends re- 
ceived deduction is reduced under section 
246(b) (1). In C, however, where the cor- 
poration has a net operating loss deduction 
of $1 under section 172(d) (6), the section 
246(b)(1) limitation does not apply, and 
the corporation is entitled to the full divi- 
dends received deduction. This amendment 
will eliminate this unequal treatment. 

The amendments made by this section 
apply with respect to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1953, and ending 
after August 16, 1954. 


SECTION 14. AMORTIZATION OF ORGANIZATION, 
REORGANIZATIONS AND STOCK ISSUANCE EX- 
* PENDITURES OF CORPORATIONS 


Section 248 of the 1954 code presently al- 
lows the amortization, over a 60-month 
period, of corporate organizational expendi- 
tures. It does not apply to any expenses in 
connection with the reorganization or re- 
capitalization of a corporation, nor does it 
in terms apply to stock issuance expenses. 
The principles which allow the amortiza- 
tion of organization expenses should permit 
the amortization of reorganizational (in- 
cluding recapitalization) and stock issuance 
expenses. 


Section 248 now provides that the amor- 
tization shall be over a period of not less 
than 60 months, beginning with the month 
in which the corporation begins business. 
This is obviously inappropriate for reorgan- 
izational and stock issuance expenses in- 
curred at a later date. Also, organizational 
expenses may be paid prior to the incorpora- 
tion, before the charter is filed or the cor- 
poration is legally in existence. A bill may 
be rendered before organization of the new 
corporation is completed and may be paid 
by a parent corporation or others, with sub- 
sequent reimbursement from the new cor- 
poration. The amendment therefore pro- 
vides that amortization shall begin with the 
month in which the expenses are paid or 
accrued, or in which the corporation begins 
business, whichever is later. 


| *SECTION 15. TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN RELATED 


TAXPAYERS 
Prior to the enactment of the 1954 code 
the revenue laws prohibited the deduction 
Of losses sustained upon sales or exchanges 


‘between certain related taxpayers but did 


not preserve the basis of the seller or permit 
the offsetting of similar gains (sec. 24(b) of 
Section 267(d) of the 1954 


the preservation of the seller’s basis. 
second defect remains. 

These amendments to section 267 will per- 
mit the offsetting of such gains occurring in 
the taxable year whether the losses arise 
in transactions With the same or a different 


The 
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related taxpayer. The adoption of the offset 


principle requires a change in the preserva- 
tion of the basis provision so that the basis 


is preserved only in respect of that portion . 


of the loss which is not allowed as a deduc- 

tion. 

SECTION 16. ATTRIBUTION RULES FOR DISAL- 
LOWANCES IN TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN RE- 
LATED TAXPAYERS 


Subsection (a) of section 267 disallows 
losses on sales or exchange of property be- 
tween related persons and, within certain 
limitations, expenses or interest paid to the 
related party. The relationships which 
bring section 267(a) into play are prescribed 
in section 267(b) and rules for determining 
the ownership of stock in a corporation for 
purposes of subsection (b) are contained in 
subsection (c). 

This amendment makes certain changes 
in the list of related persons in section 
267(b) to broaden the relationships. The 
stock ownership attribution rules of sec- 
tion “267(c) are made unform with those 
of section 318. 

There are conforming amendments to sec- 
tion 1235(d), defining related persons for 
purposes of the income tax effects of the 
sale or exchange of patents. 


SECTION 17. DISTRIBUTIONS OF PROPERTY BY 


CORPORATIONS. 
This section amends sections 301(b) (1) 
and 301(d) of the 1954 code. e 


Present law permits a domestic corporate 
shareholder to take property distributed with 
respect to the stock of a foreign corporation 
into income at the lower of fair market value 
or adjusted basis to the distributing foreign 
corporation. Present law also permits a for- 
eign corporate shareholder to take property 
distributed with respect to the stock of a 
domestic corporation into income at the 
lower of fair market value or adjusted basis 
to the distributing domestic corporation. 

The underlying policy of the 1954 code 
seems to require that the fair market value 
of property distributed to a corporation be 
fully taxable as a dividend in cases where 
no dividends-received deduction is allowable 
to the recipient corporate shareholder. The 
amendment provides that the amount of the 
dividend will be the fair market value of 
the property distributed in kind if received 
(i) by a domestic corporate shareholder from 
a foreign corporation, to the extent such divi- 
dend so received is not entitled to a divi- 
dends-received deduction in the hands of the 
domestic corporate shareholder, and (ii) by a 
foreign corporate shareholder, not entitled 
to such deduction, from a domestic cor- 
poration. 

The amendments made by this section 
apply to distributions received, or in the case 
of an accrual basis taxpayer, accrued by the 
distributee after the date of enactment, 


SECTION 18. CORPORATE OBLIGATIONS HELD BY 
SHAREHOLDERS 


This section amends section 317 to provide, 
through the addition to the 1954 code of 
certain nonexclusive rules, an area of cer- 
tainty as to the income tax treatment of debt 
obligations of a corporation held by such 
corporation’s shareholders. For many years 
the courts have considered questions of 
whether the interest held by a corporate 
shareholder, as evidenced by a particular 
security, should be regarded as a creditor’s 
claim or an equity interest in the corporation. 

For the most part such of the decided 
cases as have reached the result that what 
purports to be debt is in substance an equity 
interest have reached this result on grounds 
that the provisions of the security more near- 
ly resemble a shareholder’s interest than a 
creditor’s claim. Thus, where the obligation 
to pay is not unconditional; where there is 
no fixed maturity date; where inadequate 
consideration is given for the obligation; 
where the obligation is subordinated to the 
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claims of creditors generally; where payment 
for the use of the principal is not uncondi- 
tionally due at or before maturity; or where 
the amount of payment for the use of the 
principal is dependent on earnings, the 
courts in numerous cases have held that the 
interest created was an equity interest for 
tax purposes. In most cases, facts showing 
such obligations to be held pro rata by share- 
holders, or that a high ratio of debt to equity 
capital existed, have been relied on as addi- 
tional evidence of intent to create an equity 
interest because the obligation failed to con- 
form with the normal characteristics of true 
debt in other respects. However, instru- 
ments conforming in all respects with 
debt obligations have been treated as stock 
by the .courts; where. the debt-equity ratios 
were high. \ i 

Under this amendment no corporate earn- 
ings escape tax which they would otherwise 


porate enterprise may recover a substantial 


so much attention of the courts. 


y 

debt obligations are not to be limited to 
those which conform with the prescribed 
conditions and also that even the failure to 
meet some of the prescribed conditions will 
not disqualify the obligation if such failure 
is due to business ts of the cor- 
poration. For example, to obtain outside fi- 
nancial assistance a lender may require the 
stockholders also to loan some money to the 
corporation on a subordinated basis. Estab- 
lishment of such a requirement would permit 
the shareholder’s debt to qualify, even though 
it failed to meet the condition that 
obligations be not subordinated to the claims 
of trade creditors generally. 

In prescribing a ratio test, the comparison 
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fair value as to exceed the 

the outset. | principal purpose 
amendment wo ea 

Since any obligation to qualif 
amendment must be based upon 
consideration, abuse through of 
values is prevented. Further, since the basis . 
of the obligations received in such tax-free 
incorporations would be the same as 
basis of the assets exchanged for them, a 
would result on repayment or sale of the 
obligation, 


SECTION 19. CONSTRUCTIVE OWNERSHIP OF 
sTOCK 
General 
This section makes extensive amendments 
to section 318 of the 1954 code. 
Although the general principle underlying 
section 318, dealing with the constructive 
ownership of stock, may be sound, experi- 


Be 
cn 


The Mills advisory group on sub- 
chapter C has made recommendations for 
amendments directed toward this end, and 
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the of the amendments proposed 
by that group has for the most part been 
adopted in the revision of section 318 and 
certain related sections as herewith proposed. 
Attribution in the case of spouses separated 
by interlocutory divorce decree 
rere Poe (1) of the present law pro- 
vides that there shall be no attribution of 
stock between spouses legally separated un- 
der a decree of divorce. The suggested 
amendment to section 318(a) (1) (A) (i) pro- 
vides specifically that there will be no attri- 
bution between spouses separated under an 
interlocutory decree of divorce. 
Attribution from and to _ partnerships, 
estates, trusts, and corporations 

Under section 318 as presently drafted, ex- 
tremely difficult and confusing problems have 
arisen because of the requirement that stock 
be reattributed into and out of partnerships, 
trusts, estates, and corporations. Because of 
this reattribution it is possible, theoretically 
at least, that ownership of stock could be 
attributed to a person who had no knowledge 
of nor economic eonnection with the actual 
owner of the stock. In the proposed revision 
this reattribution is eliminated—see section 
318(a) (5) (C). 

Attribution from partnerships, estates, 

trusts, and corporations 

Under present section 318, stock owned by 
&@ partnership, estate, trust, or corporation is 
considered as owned proportionately by the 
partners, beneficiaries, and shareholders, ex- 
cept that stock owned by a corporation is at- 
tributed to a shareholder only if that share- 
holder owns 50 percent or more in value of 
the stock of the corporation. In the pro- 
posed revision of section 318 a 5 percent 
limitation is provided for in all cases, so 
that persons having small interests in corpo¢ 
rations, ips, trusts, and estates will 
not have to bother with the attribution 
rules. Specific rules are also provided with 
respect to preferred stock and methods of 
determining proportionate interests. 
Attribution to partnerships, estates, trusts, 

and corporations 

Present law provides for attribution to a 
partnership of stock owned by partners, at- 
tribution to an estate of stock owned by 
beneficiaries, attribution to a trust of stock 
owned by beneficiaries except where the 
beneficiary has only a remote contingent 
interest in the trust, and attribution to a 
corporation of stock owned by a shareholder 
who owns 50 percent or more in value of the 
stock of the corporation. In section 318(a) 
(3) as proposed, stock owned by a partner or 
a@ beneficiary of an estate or trust will only 
be attributed to the partnership, estate, or 
trust where the owner has an interest of 5 
percent or more in the entity, computed on 
the same basis as the 5 percent interest is 
computed for purposes of attribution from 
partnerships, estates, or trusts. Also, under 
the proposed section 318(a) (3), stock which 
is limited and preferred as to dividends is 
excluded in determining 50 percent owner- 
ship in the attribution from a shareholder 
to a corporation. 

In the case of attribution to a partnership 
of stock owned by a partner, the 5 percent 
minimum will not serve to éliminate in- 
equity involved in according dividend treat- 
ment to some partners on a redemption of 
stock owned by the partnership merely be- 
cause one of their partners, having a part- 
nership interest greater than 5 percent, owns 
stock in the redeeming corporation. To pro- 
vide adequately for this situation section 
302 is amended by inserting a new section 
302(b)(2)(D) requiring that the dispro- 
portionality test be applied separately for 
each partner, as though the stock owned by 
the partnership had been distributed to the 
partners immediately prior to the redemp- 
tion and the stock redeemed had been re- 
deemed in the hands of each partner. 
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Application of constructive ownership rules 
of section 318(a) to section 302(b) (1) 


The amendments proposed would specifi- 
cally provide in sections 302(b)(5) and 302 
(c) (1) that the constructive ownership rules 
of section 318(a) shall not apply in deter- 
mining whether the redemption is not es- 
sentially equivalent to a dividend within 
the meaning of section 302(b)(1), but that 
for the purpose of that determination the 
relationships described in section 318(a) 
may be taken into account along with all 
other facts and circumstances. 


Incidental amendments 


Other amendments modify provisions in 
sections 304(b)(1), 304(c) and 382(a) (3) 
which in present law provide in certain spe- 
cial cases for attribution of stock from a 
shareholder to a corporation whether or not 
he owns 50 percent or more of the stock of 
the corporation. Under the amendments 
there would be a 5 percent minimum stock 
ownership required for such attribution in 
those special cases. 


Comparison with recommendations of Mills 
advisory group on subchapter C 


The principal change from the recom- 
mendations made by the Mills advisory 
group on subchapter C relates to the matter 
of attribution to grandchildren of stock 
owned by grandparents. In the present 
recommendation the statute would remain 
in its present form in this regard, and 
stock owned by grandparents would not be 
attributed to their grandchildren. 


SECTION 20. INVOLUNTARY CONVERSIONS IN 
SECTION 337 LIQUIDATIONS 


The Internal Revenue Service has ruled 
(Rev. Rul. 56-372, 1956-2 Cum. Bull. 187) 
that the receipt of fire insurance proceeds 
from the complete destruction of a building 
by fire, resulting in an involuntary conver- 
sion, does not constitute a “sale” for the 
purpose of obtaining nonrecognition of 
gain or loss where there is a liquidation of 
corporate assets pursuant to section 337. 
The fact that section 1033 characterizes de- 
struction of property and indemnification 
for its loss as an involuntary conversion, it 
is held, does not establish that the events 
constitute a sale or exchange; nor are the 
provisions of section 1231(a) effective to 
characterize the events as a sale or exchange. 

The amendment extends the non-recogni- 
tion treatment provided by section 337(a) to 
all compulsory or involuntary conversions 
if the plan of complete liquidation was 
adopted prior to the conversion or within 
60 days thereafter. Moreover, it relaxes 
the strict distribution requirements of the 
section with respect to such conversions, pro- 
vided the proceeds of conversion are dis- 
tributed promptly after receipt. Under the 
amendment, the distribution requirements 
of section 337 are considered met if the pro- 
ceeds of the conversion are distributed 
within the prescribed 12-month period or 
within 60 days after the receipt: thereof by 
the corporation, whichever is later. 

The revised report of the Mills advisory 
group on subchapter C has adopted the 
amendment proposed herein. 


SECTION 21. LIQUIDATION TRUSTS OR AGENCIES 
IN SECTION 337 LIQUIDATIONS 


Sometimes a liquidating corporation has 
assets such as mortgages and claims in liti- 
gation that are not susceptible of prompt 
distribution to shareholders. In such cases, 
it may be difficult for the corporation to 
effect a complete liquidating distribution 
within the 12-month period prescribed by 
section 337. The purpose of this amend- 
ment is to make specific statutory provision 
regarding the transfer of such assets to a 
liquidating trust or agency as a means of 
completing the liquidation of the corpora- 
tion. 

The amendment specifically states that 
the transaction will be treated as a transfer 
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of assets by the shareholders to the trust or 
agency, thus making it clear that the basis 
of the assets in the hands of the trust or 
agency will be the same as it would have 
been in the hands of the shareholders had ~— 
the assets been distributed directly to them, ~~ 
Moreover, in order to provide specifically for 
treatment of any in¢éome on the assets re- 
ceived by the trust or agency, and in order 
to make clear that the trust or agency may 
not be created or operated in such manner 
as to be an associattion taxable as a cor- *. ~ 
poration, it is required that the income of 
the trust or agency be currently taxable 
to the shareholders, 

The revised report of the Mills advisory 
group on subchapter C has adopted the 
amendment proposed herein. 

SECTION 22, SUCCESSIVE LIQUIDATIONS OF CON- 

TROLLED CORPORATIONS IN SECTION 337 

LIQUIDATIONS 


Section 337(c)(2) makes section 337 
inapplicable where the liquidation is one 
to which section 332 applies, if the parent 
corporation takes over the subsidiary's  F 
property basis. This rule—an entirely | 
sound one when the liquidation of a sub- fF 
sidiary alone is involved—raises problems of — 
procedure, i.e., order of sales and liquida- 
tions, where parent and subsidiary both © 
contemplate the sale of assets and complete — 
Mquidation. Under the present law, if a | 
subsidiary adopts a plan of complete liqui- 
dation under section 332 which is completed 
within the 12-month period gain or loss igs ~ 
recognized upon the sale of assets by it , 
during the period, even though the parent — 
corporation within the same period com- §§ 
pletely liquidates outside section 332. How- — 
ever, if the subsidiary were first completely 
liquidated into the parent under section 332 
and the parent, following the adoption of — 
its own plan of complete liquidation, sold §@ 
the assets received from the subsidiary, no ~~ C 
gain or loss would be on the salo 
of the assets formerly owned by the sub- 

sidiary. Similar problems arise where inter- 
mediate holding corporations are involved. 
There appears to be no policy reason why 
section 337 should not apply where the par- 
ent corporation completely liquidates out- 
side section 832. The amendment would 
make section 337 applicable in that situa- 
tion. 

An amendment in substantially identical 
terms has been recommended by the Mills 
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advisory group on subchapter C. 4 ps 
SECTION 23. EXCLUSION FROM DIVIDEND CARRY- § af 
OVER IN COMPLETE LIQUIDATIONS OF SUBSID- . J re 
IARIES ° : 
Section 562(b) provides that in the case ce 
of amounts distributed in liquidation the Jf a 
part of such distribution which is properly fF =” 


chargeable to earnings and profits accumu- § 
lated after February 28, 1913 (and, in the — a 
case of certain complete liquidations, any -_ 








distribution to the extent of the current | a 
earnings in the year of distribution), shall | 
be treated as a dividend for purposes of com- — a 
puting the dividends paid deduction used in dir 
determining personal holding company tax. § ler 
Section 564 provides, in general, that the § lat 
excess of the dividends paid in a particular — cls 
year over the taxable income of that year. | gr 
is a carryover for purpose of computing the | wh 
dividends paid deduction in the 2 succeeding en: 
years. 

Regulation section 1.562-1(b) confirms * 
that the liquidations referred to in section § ,, 
562(b) include a tax-free complete liquida- cla 


tion (or statutory merger) of a subsidiary § 4, 
into its parent under section 332. Under @ 






section 381(c)(14) the dividend carryover E on 
of the subsidiary in a section 332 liquidation Edy 
is available to its parent in computing the @ },) 
parent’s own dividends paid deduction for § div 
personal holding tax purposes. | 





Thus, under existing law it appears that 
for 2 years following a tax-free liquidation 
of a subsidiary under section 332 the parent 
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will have available to it as a dividentis paid 
deduction the excess of the entire post-1913 
accumulated earnings of the subsidiary over 
the subsidiary’s taxable income in the year 
of liquidation, even though the liquidating 
distribution in no way increases the parent’s 
taxable income or personal holding company 
income, | 

It is considered that such a result is not 
justified. It is proposed that it be corrected 
by eliminating from the carryover to the 
parent the dividends paid deduction gen- 
erated for the subsidiary by the tax-free 
liquidating distribution made by it to the 
parent. There would be retained the carry- 
over to the parent of excess distributions by 
the subsiddary which were taxable, such as 
earlier ordinary dividends or partial liquida- 
tions. It is considered that any required 
limitation of the carryover with respect to 
distributions in consolidated return periods, 
referred to in section 562(d), can best be 
handled in the consolidated return regula~ 
tions. 

The revised report of the Mills advisory 
group on subchapter C has adopted the 
amendment proposed herein. 

The American Bar Association has adopted 
a number of resolutions which, while not 
proposing precise statutory language, con- 
tain recommendations to the Congress with 


’ respect to provisions of the revised report of 


the Mills advisory group on subchapter C, 
nearly all reflected in H.R. 4459 introduced 
by Representative Mruits on February 12, 
1959. These resolutions of the American Bar 
Association are either by way of approval of 
or opposition to a proposal of the advisory 
group, and recommend to the Congress either 
that it enact or not enact legislation em- 
bodying the principles of such proposal of 
the advisory group. Summaries ard explana- 
tions of these resolutions appear below: 


Opposition to Recommendation of Advisory 
Group on Subchapter C Relating to Divi- 
dends Payable in Stock on Certain Shares 
and.in Cash on Other Shares 


The American Bar Association recommends 
to the Congress that it not enact legislation 
embodying the principle of the proposal of 
the Mills advisory group on subchapter C 
(see sec. 6 of H.R. 4459, 86th Cong., Ist sess.) 
to amend section 305 so as to include as 
taxable dividends distributions made to 
holders of common stock which are payable 
in additional shares of stock with respect to 
part of the outstanding common stock and 
are payable in cash or other property with 
respect to the balance of such stock. 

This proposal provided an additional ex- 
ception to be made by statute to the general 
rule of nontaxability of stock dividends in 
those instances in which distributions made 
with respect to one or more classes of com- 
mon stock are payable in stock with respect 
to part of such shares and cash or property 
with respect to the remainder of such shares. 
The proposed statutory amendment would 
apply where a corporation has issued two 
classes of common stock, one paying cash 
dividends and the other paying an equiva- 
lent amount in stock whether or not the 
latter class is convertible into the former 
class. It is considered that the advisory 
group proposal extends to situations in 
which no tax is justified, and should not be 
enacted. 

Unless each class of common stock carries 
rights either identical with, proportionate to, 


' or dependent upon, the rights of another 


class of common, both as to dividends and as 
to distributions in liquidation, there would 
appear to be no justification for taxing the 
holders of one class of stock on a stock 
dividend merely because simultaneously the 
holders of the other class of stock receive a 
Unless the 
issuance of a stock dividend on one class of 
common stock, or to one group of common 
stockholders, effects a change in their equi- 
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table interest in the assets of the corporation 
vis-a-vis the other stockholders in the cor- 
poration, there would, in fact, appear to be 
a serious question as to whether there is any 
income subject to tax under the 16th amend- 
ment. 

There is nothing objectionable in a corpo- 
rate capitalization which enables one class of 
stockholders to receive its share of earnings 
in cash and the other class of stockholders 
to have its share of earnings reinvested in 
the company... Legitimate business reasons 
(aside from tax considerations) frequently 
exist for such a form of corporate capitali- 
zation. Under existing legislative policy, the 
holder of common stock is not subject to tax 
on the receipt of a stock dividend merely 
because the corporation also has outstanding 
@ class of preferred stock in which cash divi- 
dends, limited in amount, are paid. There 
would appear to be no justification for differ- 
ent treatment of a stock dividend merely 
because the holders of the other class of 
stock who receive cash dividends are not lim- 
ited as to the amount of dividends they may 
receive. If there is a deliberate accumula- 
tion of earnings beyond the reasonable 
means of the business through the issuance 
of stock dividends in lieu of cash dividends, 
other provisions of law are adequate to take 
care of such situations. 


Opposition to Recommendation of Advisory 
Group on Subchapter C Relating to 
Charitable Contributions of Section 306 
Stock 


The American Bar Association recommends 
to the Congress that it not enact legislation 
embodying the principle of the proposal of 
the Mills advisory group on subchapter C to 
amend section 170 (revised report of advisory 
group, sec. 7) so as to reduce the amount 
of the deduction for a charitable contribu- 
tion of section 306 stock by the amount of 
gain which would have been realized as ordi- 
nary income by the donor if he had sold the 
stock. 

Section 306 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 provides, in general, that if a share- 
holder receives preferred stock as a tax-free 
dividend on common stock and sells the pre- 
ferred stock to third parties, the proceeds of 
sale will be treated as ordinary income, The 
Internal Revenue Service has ruled that if 
the shareholder, instead of selling the stock, 
donates the stock to a charity, he realizes 
no income on the transfer but may deduct 
the value of the stock as a charitable contri- 
bution. The Mills advisory group on sub- 
chapter C has recommended to Congress 
that in such case the amount of the chari- 
table contribution deduction be reduced by 
the amount which would have been taxed to 
the shareholder as ordinary income if he had 
sold the stock rather than contributing it to 
charity. It is considered that there is no 
valid distinction between section 306 stock 
and other stock or property insofar as the 
allowance of the charitable contribution de- 
duction is concerned. 


Adoption of Recommendation of Advisory 
Group on Subchapter C Relating to Basis- 
Over-Basis Principle in Recognizing Gain 
to Shareholders in Corporate Liquidation 
The American Bar Association recom- 

mends to the Congress that it enact legisla- 

tion embodying the principle of the proposal 
of the advisory group on subchapter C (sec. 

12 of H.R. 4459, 86th Cong., ist sess.) to 

limit recognition of gain in corporate liqui- 

dations to the excess of the corporation's 
basis of the assets distributed over the 
shareholder’s basis of his shares exchanged. 

Under existing law a shareholder is, in 
general, taxable on the excess of the fair 

market value of property distributed in a 

corporate liquidation over the basis of his 

shares.’ This results in taxation without 
change in beneficial ownership but may also 
permit a conversion of ordinary income into 
capital gain through the consequent stepup 
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in basis. Under the advisory group propo- 
sal (the so-called basis-over-basis rule) the 
gain realized,on a corporate liquidation (ex- 
cess of the value of the distribution over the 
basis of the shares, as under existing law) 
would be recognized (and taxed) only to 
the extent of the excess, if any, of the 
corporation’s basis of the assets distributed 
over the shareholder's basis of his shares 
exchanged. Any loss realized would be fully, 
recognized under the provisions of existing 
law. ‘basis of the distributed assets 
in the ds of the shareholder would be 
appropriately adjusted. Because the basis- 
over-basis principle permits greater consist- 
ency with the treatment of related trans- 
actions and greater ty and certainty 
in administration, its adoption is recom- 
mended, 

Adoption of Recommendation of Advisory 
Group on Subchapter C Regarding Revision 
and Simplification of Rules relating to Col- 
lapsible Corporations . 

The American Bar Association recom- 
mends to the Congress that it enact legisla- 
tion embodying the principles of the pro- 
posals of the advisory group on subchapter 
C (sec. 16 of H.R. 4459, 86th Cong., Ist sess.), 
to amend the provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 relating to collapsible 
corporations so as to simplify the present 
rules, to substitute objective tests for the 
present subjective test in defining a collap- 
sible corporation, and to make such rules 
more equitable by taxing to the shareholders 
at ordinary rates only the gain attributable 
to property which if sold by the corporation 
would have produced ordinary income. 

Section 341 of existing law, which is in- 
tended to prevent the use of a corporation 
to convert ordinary income into capital 
gain, defines a so-called collapsible corpo- 

ration in terms dependent upon subjective 
intent. If.the section applies, the entire 


. gain realized by a shareholder is taxed as 


ordinary income. Section 341(e), which was 
added to provide additional objective tests, 
is extremely complicated. 

The proposal of the advisory group would 
substitute objective tests for the previous 
tests depending upon the intention of the 
shareholders. It would provide for en~- 
tation of the gain, so that only so mtich of 
the shareholder's gain as is equal to his rat- 
able share of the unrealized appreciation 
on specified assets will result in ordinary 
income. The proposal would avoid the pos- 
sibility present under existing law that items 
which would otherwise produce capital gain 
will be converted into ordinary income 
through the use of a corporation. Generally 
the section would tax as ordinary income to 
shareholders only items that would have 
produced ordinary income had no corpora- 
tion been used. 


Opposition to Recommendation of Advisory 
Group on Subchapter C Imposing a Net 
Worth Limitation With Respect to Cor- 
porate Separations 
The. American Bar Association recom- 

mends to the Congress that it not enact 
legislation embodying the principle of the 
proposal of the advisory group on subchap- 
ter C (sec. 20 of H.R. 4459, 86th Cong., Ist 
sess.) to amend section 355 of the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to impose a require- 
ment that the business distributed or re- 
tained have a value of not less than 20 per- 
cent of the net worth of the distributing 
corporation immediately before the distribu- 
tion. 

The advisory group has proposed, as part 
of a general recommendation that section 
355 be coordinated more fully with section 
346 (relating to partial liquidations) , to limit 
the application of section 355 to cases where 
the fair market value of the stock or securi- 
ties distributed is not less than 20 percent 
nor more than 80 percent of the excess of 
the fair market value of the assets over the 
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liabilities of the distributing corporation 
immediately before the distribution. It is 
believed that whatever justification the simi- 
lar 20 percent t has under pro- 
posed section 346(c), a 20 percent limita- 
tion under section 355 is both unn 
ene pr also, that because of the ne- 
cessity under such a limitation of determin- 
ing the relative value of the assets dis- 
tributed or retained, it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to secure advance rulings on 
legitimate corporate separations due to the 
Internal Revenue Service’s policy of not 
making such determinations in valuation 
matters. 


Adoption of Certain Principles of -Recom- 
mendations of Advisory Group on Sub- 
chapter C Relating to “Boot” Distributions 
The American Bar Association recom- 

mends to the Congress that it enact legis- 

lation embodying the principles of the pro- 

posal of the advisory group on subchapter C 

(sec. 21 of H.R. 4459, 86th Cong., 1st sess.) 

to amend section 356 of the Internal Revenue 

Code so that the provisions with respect to 

the taxation of “boot” under the section 

apply only to transactions that, independ- 
ently of its provisions, qualify as reorganiza- 
tions or as divisions under section 355 of the 

Internal Revenue Code, and so that, in the 

case of a “boot” distribution which has the 

effect of a dividend, the tax applies to the 
full distribution whether or not the stock- 
holder has a gain. 

The advisory group on subchapter C has 
proposed that, among other amendments of 
a technical or coordinating nature to section 
356, that section be amended so that its pro- 
visions shall apply only to distributions of 
taxable property in connection with reor- 
ganization exchanges or in connection with 
transactions qualifying under section 355. 
The amendment to limit the application of 
section 356 to reorganization and divisive 
transactions is advisable for the sake of cer- 
tainty in view of the language of Howard v. 
Commissioner, 238 F. 2d 943 (7th Cir. 1956), 
which implied the contrary, despite the gen- 
erally held view that the rule established by 
this proposed amendment was already 
applicable. 


Adoption of Principles of Recommendations 
of Advisory Group on Subchapter C Re- 
lating to Definitions of Corporate Reor- 
ganizations 
The American Bar Association recom- 

mends to the Congress that it enact legisla- 
tion embodying those principles of the pro- 
posal of the advisory group on subchapter C 
(sec. 26 of H.R. 4459, 86th Cong., 1st sess.) 
involving amendment of the definitions of 
reorganizations in section 368 of the Internal 
Revenue Code so that the definitions of (A), 
(B), and (C) reorganizations will all be sub- 
ject to the same rules as to what considera- 
tion must be received, and so that two-thirds 
of such consideration must consist of stock 
which may be either common or preferred, 
voting or nonvoting. 

The proposal to modify the definitions of 
reorganizations so as to apply uniform rules 
to (A), (B) and (C) reorganizations will in- 
troduce more uniformity of tax effect into 
substantively and economically similar trans- 
actions and will reduce the possibility of 
making slight changes in a transaction to 
produce substantially different tax results. 
In codifying the continuity of interest rule 
as a two-thirds stock interest requirement, 
the proposal makes more certain the some- 
what indefinite continuity of interest re- 
quirement already recognized by the courts 
in (A) reorganizations. The elimination of 
the voting stock requirement in (B) and 
(C) reorganizations to coincide with the 
existing rule in (A) reorganizations is ad- 
visable; it eliminates the “solely for voting 
stock” requirement which had little logic. 
It should be noted, however, that the allow- 
ance of greater latitude in meeting the re- 
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quirements for (B) and (C) reorganizations 

is coupled with the taxation of “boot” as a 

dividend regardless of gain. Hence, the 

overall effect of the proposals should not 
lead to large boot distributions. 

Opposition to recommendations of advisory 
group on subchapter C relating to special 
limitations on net operating loss carry- 
overs 


The American Bar Association recom- 
mends to the Congress that it not enact leg- 
islation embodying the principle of the pro- 
posal of the advisory group on subchapter C 
(sec. 29 of H.R. 4459, 86th Cong., Ist sess.) 
to amend section 382 of the Internal Revenue 
Code so as to limit the net operating loss 
carryover of a corporation, upon a change in 
ownership of 50 percent or more of the stock 
of‘ the corporation (whether by purchase, 
reorganization or change in outstanding 
shares), to 50 percent of the amount of the 
fair market value of the business. 

The advisory group has proposed that net 
operating loss carryovers be limited to 50 
percent of the fair market value of the cor- 
poration, as determined by the terms of the 
acquisition, where there is a 50 percent 
change in stock ownership of a corporation 
in a period of 2 taxable years. In the case 
of reorganizations, the degree of change of 
ownership would be tested on the continuing 
stock interest in the continuing corporation. 
The proposal, while eliminating some unde- 
sirable complexities of current law, would 
impose a rule of thumb for the purpose 
of eliminating the more flagrant cases of 
dealing in loss corporations. Such a rule 
of thumb is inadequate to deal with tax 
avoidance problems in this area. Moreover, 
the rule would impose undesired hardships 
on stockholders in loss corporations in- 
volved in transactions having no tax avoid- 
ance aspect. 

SECTION 24. RETROACTIVE AMENDMENT OF STOCK 

BONUS, PENSION, OR PROFIT-SHARING PLANS 


Section 401(b) of the 1954 code, purport- 
ing to deal with retroactive changes in stock 
bonus, pension or profit-sharing plans, does 
not now specifically provide that if a plan 
is amended in such a manner that the plan 
continues to qualify, the plan, as amended, 
shall be considered to qualify from the time 
the amendment is put into effect. The In- 
ternal Revenue Service'has so administered 
section 401(b). However, in view of the lack 
of statutory authority, it is deemed advis- 
able to give taxpayers assurance that a plan 
so amended will not be disqualified during 
the period after the amendment and prior 
to the time the Internal Revenue Service, 
after reasonably prompt request by a tax- 
payer, issues a favorable letter. 

SECTION 25. TREATMENT OF DISTRIBUTIONS UN- 
DER STOCK BONUS, PENSION, OR PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING PLANS MADE FROM ACCUMULATIONS 
DURING PERIODS OF QUALIFICATION 


This section amends sections 402(a) (2), 
403(a) (2), 2039(c) and 2517(a) of the 1954 
code. 

Under present law the tax status to an 
employee of a distribution received by him 
under a pension, stock bonus or profit-shar- 
ing plan depends on whether or not the plan 
qualifies in the year of distribution. Dis- 
qualification of a plan for any year is gen- 
erally due to some act of the employer or of 
a trustee beyond the employee’s control and 
for which he is not responsible. The present 
treatment to the employee of a distribution 
made in a year in which the plan has ceased 
to qualify defeats the employee’s reasonable 
expectation. 

Under the amendments made by this sec- 
tion, the amount of a distribution at- 
tributable to employers’ contributions made, 
and income of a trust realized, during a pe- 
riod in which the plan was exempt, and all 
net unrealized appreciations therein, and 
amounts attributable to premiums paid un- 
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der an annuity contract during a period in 
which it met the requirements of section 
401(a), will be taxed to the employee in the 
same manner as if the plan qualified during 
the year of distribution, for income, estate 
and gift tax purposes. 

The amendments to seotion 2517(a) apply 
to the exercise or nonexercise by an em- 
ployee of an election or option described in 
that section, occurring after the date of 
enactment. 

SECTION 26. EMPLOYER CONTRIBUTIONS UNDER 

UNQUALIFIED DEFERRED COMPENSATION PLANS 


This section amends section 404(a)(5) of © 


the 1954 code, 

Under present law the employer’s contri- 
butions under an unqualified plan are de- 
ductible when made if the employee’s rights 
are at that time nonforfeitable. Under the 
regulations (see. 404(a)—-12) an employer’s 
contributions are not deductible at any 
time—i.e., even when rights become nonfor- 
feitable—if the employee's rights are forfeit- 
able at the time the employer’s contributions 
are made. 

Employers can now enter into unfunded or 
uninsured deferred compensation arrange- 


‘ments with employees whereby the employer 


gets a deduction when the deferred com- 
pensation is pafd to the employees. From 
the employer’s standpoint sound business 
reasons may dictate that the payment to 
the employee of the deferred compensation 
be secured, but subject to the performance 
of services or compliance with other con- 
ditions. The present law places at a disad- 
vantage in attracting and keeping needed 
personnel those employers who are not as 
good a credit risk as other employers. It 
is felt that an employer should not be pe- 
nalized because, to “secure” his contingent 
obligation, he funds the deferred compensa- 
tion arrangement. 


This amendment allows the employer a - 


deduction when an amount is paid or made 


available to the employee under an unqual- — 


ified plan, whether or not it is funded and 


whether or not the employee’s interest is . 


forfeitable or nonforfeitable. If payments 
are made from a trust, the trust income 
must have been included in the employer's 
gross income for tax purposes, and if-made 
under an insurance contract the amount 
paid to the employee in excess of premiums 
paid must have been included in the em- 
ployer’s gross income. 

SECTION 27. ORGANIZATIONS ENGAGED IN MORE 

THAN ONE EXEMPT ACTIVITY 


This section amends section 501(a) of the 
1954 code. 

Many of the definitions of exempt organ- 
izations include a condition that the organ- 
ization be engaged exclusively in certain 
activities. The amendment would prevent 


loss of exemption to a charity engaged in ~ 


more than one exempt activity so long as 
it does not engage in activities which taken 
separately would result in tax. See Alge- 
meiner Arbeiter Verein vy. Commissioner, 237 
F. 2d 604 (3d Cir. 1956); Allied Trades Club, 
Inc. v. Commissioner, 228 F. 2d 906 (3d Cir. 
1955). 

SECTION 28. DENIAL OF EXEMPTION TO OTHER- 

WISE EXEMPT ORGANIZATIONS 


Section 504({a) denies exemption to cer- 
tain organizations otherwise exempt under 
section 501(c)(3) or section 401(a) if the 
accumulated income is unreasonable in 
amount, is used for purposes other than 
those constituting the basis for exemption, 
or is invested in a questionable manner. 


While the exemption is denied only for @ 


taxable‘ year in which paragraphs (1), (2), 
or (3) of section 6504(a) are found appli- 


cable, a determination hy the Commissioner - 


of such applicability will normally take place 
in some later year. The present section 504 
has retroactive application in that the ex- 
emption may be denied for a number of years 
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even though the management of the organ- 
ization had no intention of proceeding in 
an unauthorized manner and upon notifica- 
tion thereof would have been prepared to 
make changes satisfactory to the Commis- 
sioner. 

Section 504(a) is amended to deny exemp- 
tion only for taxable years after the organ- 
ization has been notified by the Commis- 
sioner that it has been operating in deroga- 
tion of such section, so that the procedures 
complained of by the Commissioner can be 
eliminated and the exemption retained. 
SECTION 29. TAXATION OF UNRELATED BUSINESS 

INCOME OF CERTAIN RELIGIOUS ORGANIZA- 
. TIONS 

This section adds a new section 516 to the 
1954 code, amends section 512(a) and con- 
tains a conforming amendment to section 
511(a) (2) (A). 

The amendment would prevent abuses 
now prevalent, through the loan of income 
tax exemption, by taxing the income from 
rented property and from the active con- 
duct of a business to the extent that the 
rented property or the business was acquired 
by a church, etc., through the use of bor- 
rowed funds, Taxes now imposed under 
such circumstances upon hospitals, schools, 
and other exempt organizations have ef- 
fectively prevented those organizations from 
“lending their exemption” to third parties. 
Churches (like other exempt organizations) 
will continue to receive, tax-free, income 
from rented properties and (unlike other 
exempt organizations) from the active con- 
duct of a business to the extent purchased 
with their own funds or with donated funds 
or property. 

The amendment is prospective not only 
with respect to the taxable years affected 
but also in the sense that it affects only 
properties or businesses acquired after the ef- 
fective date of the amendment. 


SECTION 30. BURDEN OF PROOF RULE IN AC~- 
CUMULATED EARNINGS TAX PRODEEDINGS 


This section amends section 534 of the 
1954 code. 

The amendments are designed (1) to make 
the burden of proof rule of section 534 ap- 
plicable to refund as well as deficiency pro- 
ceedings; (2) to provide that in any case 
where the taxpayer files a statement re- 
ferred to in section 534(c), the burden of 
proof as to umreasonableness of the ac- 
cumulation of earnings shall be on the Com- 
missioner, irrespective of any pleading he 
may file with respect to such statement; 
and (3) to eliminate the requirement of a 
statement of facts in a section 534(c) state- 
ment. 


Burden of proof rule in refund proceedings 


It has been a traditional concept of tax 
procedure that the taxpayer should be al- 
lowed to select the forum that is most 
convenient to him. Accordingly, if the bur- 
den of proof can be shifted to the Commis- 
sioner in deficiency proceedings, it should be 
possible to shift it to the Commissioner in 
refund proceedings. Section 534 of the Code 
is therefore amended to apply the burden 
of proof rule to refund as well as deficiency 
proceedings. P 
Burden of proof as to unreasonable accumu- 

lation 


Section 534 now shifts the burden of proof 
to the Commissioner in an accumulated 
@Carnings tax case if the taxpayer files “a 
Statement of the grounds (together with 
facts sufficient to show the basis thereof) 
On which the taxpwyer relies to establish 
that all or any of the earnings” have not 
been unreasonably accumulated. 

In the cases which have arisen to date 
involving section 534(c) statements, the 
Commissioner has, in his answer to the tax- 
payer’s petition to the Tax Court, consist- 
ently denied the sufficiency of the grounds 
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and adequacy of the facts set forth in the 
section 534(c) statement. The Commis- 
sioner has also consistently pleaded an af- 
firmative answer. In those cases where the 
taxpayer has presented a motion requesting 
the Tax Court to rule on the issue of bur- 
den of proof, the court has uniformly denied 
such motion. 

It is therefore felt that legislative changes 
are desired to implement the operation of 
section 534. These changes involving elim- 
ination of the present subparagraphs (1) 
and (2) of section 534(a) and the insertion 
of new matter providing that the burden 
of proof shall be on the Commissioners in 
all cases where the taxpayer files a section 
534(c) statement, notwithstanding any 
pleading by the Commissioner to the con- 
trary. Section 534(c) is amended to elim- 
inate the requirement of stating facts in 
support of the grounds in a section 534(c) 
statement. 

Under the proposed amendment, the sec- 
tion 534(c) statement will constitute prima 
facie evidence that all of the earnings have 
been permitted to accumulate within the 
reasonable needs of the business. The prima 
facie evidence created by submission of the 
section 534(c) statement is intended to place 
on the Commissioner the burden of proof 
of going forward with respect to whether all 
or any part of the earnings have been per- 
mitted to accumulate beyond the reason- 
able needs of the business. j 

These amendments apply to proceedings 
trial of which on the merits commences 
after the date of enactment. 


SECTION 31. AMOUNTS DISTRIBUTED OR CREDITED 
BY ESTATES AND TRUSTS TO CHARITABLE BENE- 
FICIARIES 


This section eliminates as such the special 
deduction now allowed to an estate or -trust 
for amounts of gross income paid, perma- 
nently set aside or to be used for charitable 
purposes and, generally speaking, provides 
that a distribution to a charitable bene- 
ficiary shall be treated in the same manner 
as @ distribution to a noncharitable bene- 
ficiary. The basic amendment is to section 
642(c) of the 1954 code. The change calls 
for numerous amendments, including con- 
forming amendments, to other sections of 
the code. 

The present treatment in subchapter J of 
chapter 1 of charitable contributions made 
by an estate or trust departs from the gen- 
eval statutory pattern of basing the includi- 
bility of distributions upon the distributable 
net income of the estate or trust. The pres- 
ent section 642(c) requires that the chari- 
table contribution be traced to gross income. 
Implicit in the tracing requirements are 
dificult problems of correlation with dis- 
tributions to noncharitable beneficiaries 
where tracing is rendered unnecessary by the 
distributable net income formula. More- 
over, the present provisions on charitable 
contributions operate unfairly as between 
beneficiaries entitled to income required to 
be distributed currently and other bene- 
ficiaries. 

Under the amendments made by this sec- 
tion a distribution to charity would, in 
general, be treated as a distribution to any 
other beneficiary. The beneficiary’s status, 
with respect to whether the beneficiary is 
subject to or exempt from tax, becomes 
immaterial. 

There is one major exception to the general 
premise that distributions to charity shall 
be treated in the same manner as distribu- 
tions to any other beneficiary.. This is to 
treat an amount of income of the 
current year which is permanently set aside 
by the fiduciary for a charitable beneficiary 
as an amount currently credited to such 
beneficiary. If the amount so set aside con- 
sists of capital gains allocable to corpus, the 
fiduciary will receive a distribution deduc- 
tion for such capital gains. Where an 


ficiary in a subsequent taxable year a double 
deduction is denied under section 663(a) (3). 
To this limited extent tracing the source of 
charitable contributions to gross income is 


still required. ‘ 


The amendments made by this section - 


apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1959, 

Amendments to achieve the same 
purpose have been recommended by the 
Mills advisory group on subchapter J. 
SECTION 32. CAPITAL GAINS AND LOSSES OF 

ESTATES AND TRUSTS ALLOCATED TO CORPUS 


This section amends section 643(a) (3) of 
the 1954 code. 

Under present law, even though capital 
gains are allocable to corpus, they are in- 
cludible in distributable net income if the 
gains are paid, credited or required to be 
distributed to the beneficiary during the 
taxable year. Inclusion of the gains in dis- 
tributable net income shifts taxability from 
the fiduciary to the beneficiary. 

The statute now leaves uncertain whether 
a distribution of principal will be deemed to 
include capital gains realized during the 
same taxable year. A question of this im- 
portance should be clarified in the statute 
and not left to regulations. 

Under the amendment capital gain will 
not be deemed paid, credited or required to 
be distributed to a beneficiary unless (1) 
the governing instrument so provides, or (2) 
the gains are realized in the year of termina- 
tion of the estate or trust. 

The amendment made by this section ap- 
plies to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1959. 

The final report of the Mills advisory group 
on subchapter J does not adopt this amend- 
ment. 


SECTION 33. CHARGES ALLOCABLE TO CORPUS OF 
ESTATE OR TRUST 


This section adds a new paragraph at the 
end of section 643(a) of the 1954 code. 

Under present law deductions which are 
properly allocable to the principal account 
rather ‘than to the income account never- 
theless reduce distributable-net income. The 
benefit of the deductions is thus derived by 
the income beneficiaries rather than the re- 
maindermen. It has been indicated that 
probate law may require the fiduciary to 
make necessary adjustments betwee. in- 
come and principal accounts in order to re- 
imburse the remaindermen for the tax bene- 
fit of which they are now deprived. 

According to the legislative history, the 
present provision was adopted to prevent 
the wastage of deductions which might 
otherwise occur where all the income was 
currently distributable. The statute, how- 
ever, goes beyond the declared objective. 
The benefit of corpus deductions is shifted 
to income beneficiaries even where there re- 
mains gross income taxable to the fiduciary, 
such as capital gain. 

The amendment would not shift the bene- 


fit of corpus deductions to the income bene- - 


ficiary where sufficient gross income remains 
taxable to the beneficiary to absorb them. 
This is accomplished by taking corpus de- 
ductions into account in computing dis- 
tributable net income only to the extent 
that they exceed items of gross income al- 
locable to corpus and excluded from dis- 
tributable met income. Gross income al- 


ternative method for computing tax on 
capital gains is employed. 
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The amendment made by this section ap- 
plies to taxable after De- 
cember 31, 1959. 

An amendment to achieve the same gen- 
eral purpose has been recommended by the 
Mills advisory group on subchapter J. 
SECTION 34. EFFECT OF LOCAL PROBATE LAW ON 

INCOME TAX OF ESTATES 


In general this section amends section 663 
of the 1954 Code (1) to exclude from the 
distributee’s gross income distributions, 
other than those which can be paid or 
credited only from income, by estates of 
certain gifts or bequests of specific sums of 
money or of specific property, whether or 
not consecutive, if properly paid or credited 
in not more than 3 years; (2) to provide that 
for a period of 36 months plus the balance 
of the taxable year in which the 36-month 
period expires, amounts properly paid from 
and charged to corpus as bequests or as a 
statutory award or allowance to a spouse 
shali be excluded from gross income; and 
(3) to make applicable to estates the sep- 
arate share rule now applicable to trusts. 

The general effect is that for a period 
which cannot exceed 48 months estates are 
treated in the same manner for income tax 
purposes as they are treated for probate 
purposes under local law. 

The amendments made by this section 
apply to taxable years ending after the date 
of enactment, except that they are retro- 
active to any prior taxable year to which the 
1954 Code applied if the beneficiary whose 
tax is affected so elects. 

Amendments to achieve the same purposes 
have been recommended by the Mills ad- 
visory group on subchapter J. 


SECTION 35. GUARANTEED PAYMENTS FROM 
PARTNERSHIP TO PARTNER 


Section 35 of the bill amends section 
702(c) of tae 1954 Code. 

Section 702(c) provides that where it is 
necessary to determine the gross income of 
@ partner, such amount shall include his 
distributive share of the gross income of the 
partnership. Section 707(c) excludes cer- 
tain guaranteed payments to a partner from 
partnership gross income, but only for pur- 
poses of section 61(a) and 162(a). 

This amendment will preclude the possi- 
bility of such guaranteed payments being in- 
cluded in a partner’s gross income twice, first 
as part of his distributive share of the gross 
income of the partnership .inder section 702 
and again as payments made to one consid- 
ered not a partner under section 61(a) by 
reason of section 707(c). 

The revised report of the Mills advisory 
group on subchapter K has adopted this 
amendment. 


SECTION 36. DEDUCTION OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
EXPENSES OF PARTNERSHIP 


Section 36 of the bill adds a new subsec- 
tion to section 703 of the 1954 Code. 

Under present law a corporation may de- 
duct its organizational expenses over a pe- 
riod of 60 months, but a partnership must 
capitalize its organizational expenses. 


The amendment permits legal fees and 
other organizational expenses of a partner- 
ship to be amortized over a period of 60 
months, beginning with the month in which 
such expenses are paid or accrued. The 
term “organizational expenses” is broadly 
defined so as to include the cost of preparing 
a partnership agreement for an existing 
partnership or of revising or amending the 
partnership agreement. 

Any organizational expenses not previously 
deducted are deductible by the partnership 
in the year of its termination. 

The revised report of the Mills advisory 
group on subchapter EK has adopted this 
amendment, 
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SECTION 37. CLOSING OF TAXABLE YEAR ON 
DEATH OF PARTNER 


Sectnon 37 of the bill adds a new paragraph 
to section 706(c) of the 1954 Code. 

Section 706(c) provides as a general rule 
that the taxable year of a partnership shall 
not close as a result of the death of a part- 
ner. This avoids a bunching of income in 
the year of a partner’s death. 

On the other hand a deceased partner may 
have deductions and exemptions which could 
be offset against his share of partnership in- 
come if the taxable year of the partnership 
were closed with respect to such partner on 
the date of his death. Then both his share 
of the income and his offsetting deductions 
and exemptions could be reported together 
in his final return. The regulations (sec. 
1.706—1(c)(3)(iv)) permit this treatment 
only if there is an agreement for the sale or 
exchange of his interest as of the date of his 
death. 

This amendment will establish the general 
rule of closing the partnership year for such 
partner as of the date of his death, but will 
allow the executor or other successor in in- 
terest to elect to continue the taxable year 
for such deceased partner. 

With such an election three alternative 
dates can apply for closing the partnership 
year with respect to such deceased partner: 

1. The normal close of the partnership 
year when there has been no prior sale, ex- 
change, or liquidation of the partnership 
interest; 

2. The date of such a sale, exchange, or 
liquidation as may be negotiated by the suc- 
cessor in interest; or 

3. The day after the decedent’s death even 
though a sale, exchange, or liquidation may 
be effective on the date of decedent’s death. 

The revised report of the Mills advisory 
group on subchapter K has adopted the sub- 
stance of this amendment. 

SECTION 38. TERMINATION OF PARTNERSHIP 

Section 38 of the bill contains two amend- 
ments to section 708(b) of the 1954 Code re- 
lating to the termination of a partnership. 
Termination on sale of 50-percent interest 


Section 708(b)(1)(B) now provides that a 
partnership shall be considered terminated if 
there is a sale or exchange of 50 percent 
of the total interest in the partnership with- 
in a 12-month period. This section will re- 
move from such rule sales or exchanges 
among partners. To prevent misuse of this 
modification in the rule, it is provided that 
such sales or exchanges must be to partners 
who have been members of the firm for at 
least 1 year. 

Under this amendment either a liquidation 
of a partner’s interest or a contribution of 
capital by a partner is considered a sale or 
exchange of a partnership interest. 

Section 708(b)(1)(B) now speaks of a 
“sale or exchange.” Under the amendment 
the partnership will be terminated if within 
@ 12-month period at least 50 percent of the 
total interest in capital and profits of the 
partnership passes into the hands of persons 
who do not meet the previous-partner re- 
quirement, whether in one or more sales or 
exchanges. 

The revised report of the Mills advisory 
group on subchapter K has adopted this 
amendment. 

Termination of two-man partnership on 
death or retirement of one partner 


Section 708(b)(1)(A) now provides that a 
partnership shall be considered as terminated 
if no part of any business, financial opera- 
tion or venture is carried on by any of its 
partners “in a partnership.” This creates a 
problem in the case of a two-man partner- 
ship where one partner retires or dies and 
the business is thereafter conducted by the 
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survivor in a proprietorship form. The regu- 
lations attempt to solve the problem by pro- 
viding (sec. 1.736—1(a)(6)) that if payments 
are made to a retiring or deceased partner 
which qualify under section 736, the partner- 
ship is considered as continuing so long as 
such payments are made. This amendment 
will give the regulation statutory force. ° 

The revised report of the Mills advisory 
group on subchapter K has not adopted this 
amendment. . 


SECTION 39. CHARACTER OF GAIN. OR LOSS ON 
DISPOSITION BY A PARTNER OF DISTRIBUTED 
PROPERTY 


Section 39 of the bill amends section 
735(a) of the 1954 code. 

Section 735 provides in effect that if a 
partnership distributes unrealized receiy- 
ables or inventory items to a partner, the 
gain or loss realized by that distributee 
partner upon 4 subsequent sale or exchange 
of such unrealized receivables or inventory 
items will be ordinary income to the dis- 
tributee partner. The section by its express 
language applies only to the gain or loss on 
the disposition of property “by a distributee 
partner.” If section 735 is literally applied, 
a distributee partner could make a gift of 
the unrealized receivables or inventory items 
received by him as a distribution from a 
partnership, and the donee would escape 
application of the ordinary income conse- 
quences prescribed by the present statutes 
in the event of sale by a distributee partner. 

The amendment extends the ordinary in- 
come characterization of section 735 to sales 
or exchanges of unrealized receivables or 
inventory items by a taxpayer who acquired 
them from a distributee partner and whose 
basis for such property is determined by ref- 
erence to the distributee’s basis. 

The revised report of the Mills Advisory 
Group on subchapter K has adopted the 


_ present amendment. 


SECTION 40. PAYMENTS TO A RETIRING PARTNER 

Section 40 of the bill amends section 
736(a) of the 1954 code. 

Section 736 provides that amounts paid 
to a retiring partner or to a deceased part- 
ner’s successor in interest are subject to 
ordinary partnership distribution rules to 
the extent they are paid in exchange for the 
partner’s share of partnership property. If 
the amount paid is in excess of the fair 
market value of the partner’s share of the 
property, section 736(a) provides that the 
excess will be treated either as a distributive 
share of partnership income or as a guaran- 
teed payment. 

Section 1.736-1(a)(2) of the regulations 
as originally proposed provided that pay- 
ments qualifying under section 736(a) must 
be made in money and that such payments 
must be made in more than 1 taxable year 
of the partnership. The final regulations 
contain no such requirement, presumably 
because of the lack of statutory authority. 
The amendment adds requirements to sec- 
tion 736(a) similar to those in the proposed 
regulations in order to prevent unexpected 
and undesirable tax consequences. 

For example, the A-B-C partnership agree- 
ment provides for payment of $50,000 for 
the interest of a deceased’ partner in the 
partnership. Payment is to be made in cash 
within 90 days after death. Liability for 
the payment is funded with life insurance. 
The partnership agreement makes no ref- 
erence to a payment for a deceased partner’s 
interest in goodwill. Partner C dies and 
the continuing partnership of A and B 
makes the $50,000 payment to C’s executor 
in full retirement of C’s interest in the 
partnership. If it is later determined that 
the fair market value of C’s interest in 
partnership property (exclusive of good- 
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will) was $30,000. C’s estate would have 
ordinary income of $20,000, representing a 
payment under section 736(a). The taxable 
income of A and B would be reduced by 
$20,000, a fact that might influence their 
ideas with respect to the valuation of C’s 
interest in the partnership property. 

If there is a lump sum payment for the 
interest of a retiring partner or deceased 
partner, or if the interest is retired by a 
distribution of property other than money, 
it is probably the usual intention of the 
parties that the transaction be considered 
a capital transaction rather than an income 
distribution. Accordingly, the amendment 
adds a new paragraph (2) to section 736(a) 
dealing with limitations on the treatment 
of a payment as a distribution of income 
or a guaranteed payment. 

Under the first limitation, the payment 
must be made in money and payments must 
be made in more than one taxable year of 
the partnership. However, if the parties 
clearly intend a lump sum payment or a 
distribution of property other than money 
to be a distribution of income, and assum- 
ing it otherwise qualifies, there is no appar- 
ent policy reason why such payment or dis- 
tribution should not be treated as a section 
736(a) payment. Accordingly, in paragraph 
(2) there is an alternative limitation that 
would recognize a lump sum payment or a 
distribution of property as a section 736(a) 
payment if the parties so agree,’and if the 
payment or distribution otherwise falls 
within section 736(a). The regulations can 
specify the requirements as to such an 

ent, 

The revised report ef the Mills advisory 
group on subchapter K has adopted this 
amendment. 


SECTION 41. INCOME WITH RESPECT TO A DE- 
CEASED PARTNER 


Section 41 of the bill amends sections 
743(b), 753 and 1014(c) of the 1954 Code. 

Section 743(b) provides that a partnership 
may elect under section 754 to adjust the 
basis of partnership properties for trans- 
feree partners in the event of a sale or ex- 
change or upon the death of a partner. It 
is very possible that the present statutory 
provisions could be interpreted so that a 
successor in interest of a deceased partner is 
entitled to an adjustment to basis of un- 
realized receivables of the partnership un- 
der section 743(b), assuming a proper elec- 
tion is made under section 754. There is 
nothing in section 743(b) that specifically 
denies the right to adjust basis of unrealized 
receivables in the case of a transmission of 
a partnership interest upon death of a part- 
ner, The fact that section 753 is restricted 
to payments qualifying under section 736(a) 
tends to indicate the absence of any limita- 
tion on the adjustment to basis of unreal- 
ized receivables of a partnership. 


Assume that the A-B-C partnership has 
unrealized receivables of $30,000 at the time 
of A’s death. If the partnership makes pay- 
ments to A’s successor in interest for his 
interest in the partnership, section 736(b) 
(2)(A) requires that the payments for A’s 
$10,000 interest in unrealized receivables 
shall be treated as payments under section 
736(a). Section 753 defines such payments 
as “income in respect of a decedent.” The 
payments in retirement of A’s interest in the 
unrealized receivables are ordinary income to 
A’s successor in interest and reduce the 
partnership income taxable to B and C. If, 
however, the partnership should file an elec- 
tion under section 754 to adjust basis of 
partnership property, pursuant to section 
743(b), to reflect the transmission of the 
partnership interest to A’s heirs, then A's 
successor in interest could claim that under 
section 743(b) there should be a $10,000 ad- 
justment to basis of unrealized receivables. 
This adjustment would be confined in its 
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effect to A’s successor in interest. Thus, by of an interest in a partnership having sec- 


continuing the partnership and filing the 
election under section 754, A’s successor in 
interest completely avoids the realization of 
taxable income with respect to A’s interest 
in unrealized receivables as of the date of 
his death. B and C would be willing to go 
along because they are taxed on $20,000 of 
ordinary income in any event. 

If the adjustment to basis under section 
743(b) can be made to unrealized receivables 
of the partnership, A’s successor in interest 
could also avoid the realization of income 
with respect.to A’s share of unrealized re- 
ceivables through a sale or exchange of A’s 
partnership interest. Section 751(a) would 
still be applicable, but there would be no 
taxable gain attributable to the sale of A's 
interest in the unrealized receivables. 

The amendment to section 743(b) pro- 
vides specifically that no adjustment may be 
made to the basis of unrealized, receivables 
upon the death of a partner. The amend- 
ment also extends the application of section 
153-so that such unrealized receivables fall 
within the definition of income in respect of 
a@ decedent. Finally, the amendment clari- 
fies section 1014(c) so that there can be no 
quest! n but that the amount which is con- 
sidered income in respect of a decedent un- 
der sections 753 and 691 is not included in 
the basis of the partnership interest of a 
deceased partner. 

The revised report of the Mills advisory 
group on subchapter K has adopted the sub- 
stance of these amendments. 

SECTION 42. SALE OR EXCHANGE OF INTEREST 
IN PARTNERSHIP 


Section 42 of the bill amends section 
751(a) of the 1954 code in several particu- 
lars. 

Section 751 governs sales and exchanges 
of partnership interests and certain partner- 
ship distributions which effect exchanges of 
partnership interests in unrealized receiva- 
bles of the partnership or in partnership 
inventory items which have substantially 
appreciated in value. Section 751(a) pro- 
vides in effect that an allocation shall be 
made of a portion of the sales price of @ 
partnership interest to ~mrealized receivables 
or substantially appreciated inventory. The 
regulations (sec. 1.751—1(a) (2)) require that 
basis of the interest sold in the section 751 
property shall be determined as though such 
property had been distributed to the trans- 
feror partner immediately prior to the sale 
or exchange of his interest in a pro rata dis- 
tribution. This formula for determining 
gain or loss on sale of a partnership inter- 
est allocable to unrealized receivables or ap- 
preciated inventory items is extremely com- 
plicated in practical application. 

The new section 751(a) (4) adds a defini- 
tion of the term “section 751 property.” The 
term is defined as meaning unrealized re- 
ceivables and substantial appreciated inven- 
tory items. This is the definition found in 
the regulations (sec. 751—1(a)(1)). 

The amendment also provides that the 
gain or loss of the selling partner attribu- 
table to the sale or exchange of his interest 
in section 751 property shall be determined 
as though the partnership had sold such 
section 751. property at market value. It 
is contemplated that the actual sales price 
of the partnership interest will be used in 
determining the sales price at market value. 
This modification is designed to prevent the 
use of a theoretical market value of the 
section 751 property that does not take into 
account the valuation used by the parties in 
fixing the sales price of the partnership in- 
terest. The amendment is also designed to 
cover the situation where a partner sells 
SS NO a eee 

p. 

The: present section 751(a) does not ade- 
quately cover the case of a sale or exchange 


within 2 years prior to the date of such sale 
or exchange but the election under section 
754 is not in effect. The regulations at sec- 
tion 1.751—1(2) attempt to cover this situ- 
ation by providing that the transferor part- 
ner’s basis of the section 751 property “shall 
be an amount equal to the basis such prop- 
erty would have had under section 732 (in- 
cluding subsection (d) thereof) if the sell- 
ing partner had received his share of such 
property in a current distribution made im- 
mediately before the sale.” By bringing into 
account the section 732(d) adjustment, the 
regulations do achieve the effect of the ad- 
justment to basis of partnership property 
under section 743(b) which would have been 
made had the election under section 754 
been in effect. The new section 751(a) (3) 
incorporates a provision having an effect 
which corresponds to the relief afforded by 
section 732(d). 


The original report of the Milis advisory 
group on subchapter K adopted the ap- 
proach proposed herein. The advisory 
group’s revised report retains the same gen- 
eral concept but considerably alters the form 
and method of both its earlier proposals and 
of this amendment. 

SECTION 43. TREATMENT OF PARTNERSHIP DIS< 
TRIBUTIONS AS SALES OR EXCHANGES 


Section 43 of the bill adds a new sub- 

— te section 751(b) (2) of the 1954 
e. 

In allocating a pertion of the sales price 
of a partnership imterest to unrealized re- 
ceivables or te substantially appreciated in- 
ventory, the purpese of section 751 is to deal 
with the problem of the “collapsible partner- 
ship.” If a partnership has section 751 prop- 
erty (i.e., unrealized receivables or substan- 
tially appreciated inventory), part of the 
gain realized upon sale of a partnership 
interest is attributed to the section 751 prop- 
erty and is taxed as ordinary income. If the 
partnership distributes property to the part- 
ners, and if the result of the distribution is 
to change the interests of the partners in the 
section 751 property, section 751(b) provides 
for recognition of gain or loss to the partners 
on the theory that there has been an ex- 
change of an interest in the section 751 
property for an increased interest in other 
partnership assets. The application of sec- 
tion 751(b) to a distribution that does not 
completely liquidate the interest of a part- 
ner creates complexities and possible 
for the unwary, especially in the case of a 
current distribution of cash or property. 


Other provisions of the statute adequately’ 


protect the revenues where there is a distri- 
bution that does not completely liquidate a 
partner's interest. The amendment is there- 
fore designed to confine the application of 
section 751(b) to those distributions which 
are made in complete liquidation of a part- 
ner’s interest. 

The revised report of the Mills advisory 
group on subchapter K has adopted a dif- 
ferent approach. Instead of clarifying and 
limiting the application of section 751(b), 
the advisory group’s proposal is to delete 
section 751(b) in its entirety even though 
the advisory group recognized that the dele- 
tion of section 751(b) makes it possible to 
shift ordinary income between partners. 
The advisory group then attempts to prevent 
conversion of this shifted income into capital 
gains by amendments to sections 735(a) and 
755. It 1s believed that although the ad- 
visory group’s approach to the problem 
greatly simplifies the statute, its solutions 
will result in unexpected and inadvisable tax 
benefits which the amendment made by 
section 43 of the bill would prevent. 
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SECTION 44. DEFINITION OF UNREALIZED 
RECEIVABLES 

Section 44 of the bill amends section 751 
(c) of the 1954 code. 

Section 751(c) defines “unrealized receiv- 
ables” as including the right to payment for 
services to be rendered or for goods to be 
delivered in the future. The concept of 
“unrealized receivables” is significant in de- 
termining the income tax consequences of a 
sale of a partnership interest (sec. 751(a) ) 
or upon certain distributions by a partner- 
ship (sec. 751(b)). 

The present definition of “unrealized re- 
ceivables” is broad enough to include the 
value of rights to payment under uncom- 
pleted long-term contracts which are gen- 
erally considered to be part of the goodwill 
of the business. For example, a partnership, 
whose business is servicing television sets, 
might be required to treat the value of its 
right to compensation for services to be 
rendered 2 years in the future under a long- 
term contract as an unrealized receivable. 
Furthermore, “unrealized receivables” as de- 
fined by section 751(c) might be considered 
to include’ orders for future delivery of in- 
ventory items which have not yet been ac- 
quired by the partnership even though such 
orders represent part of the partnership’s 
going concern value and should not be 
treated as an unrealized receivable. 

The amendment limits the concept of un- 
realized receivables in two respects: It ex- 
cludes from the definition of unrealized re- 
ceivables both rights to payments for services 
to be rendered in the future and rights to 
payment for the delivery of goods not then 
owned by the partnership. 

The revised report of the Mills advisory 
group on subchapter K seeks to accom- 
plish the same purpose as the amendment 
made by this section by eliminating the 
detailed definition and, instead, by provid- 
ing that the character of the income of the 
transferor partner will be determined by the 
rules which would apply if the transferor 
partner sold the property directly instead 
of selling or exchanging an interest in the 
partnership. For the purpose of making this 
determination the business of the partner- 
ship is attributed to the transferor partner; 
and it is further assumed that, at the time 
of the transferor partner's sale or exchange 
of his interest, all partnership property had 
been sold or exchanged in a single transac- 
tion. 


SECTION 45. PARTNERSHIP INVENTORY ITEMS 


Section 45 of the bill amends section 751 
(d) of the 1954 code. 


Definition of substantial appreciation 


Subsection (a) deals with the problem of 
redefining the concept of substantial appre- 
ciation of partnership inventory items. Sec- 
tion 751(d)(1) now provides that there is 
substantial appreciation of partnership in- 
ventory items if the value of such items 
exceeds 120 percent of the partnership’s ad- 
justed basis of such property and 10 per- 
cent of the fair market value of all partner- 
ship property other than money. It is pos- 
sible to avoid the 120-percent test by planned 
action, such as causing the partnership to 
purchase additional inventory having a mar- 
ket value no greater than cost. It is also 
possible to avoid the 10-percent test by caus- 
ing the partnership to use its cash to pur- 
chase securities, or to borrow money to pur- 
chase securities, or otherwise to juggle assets 
and liabilities. 

To make the test of substantial apprecia- 
tion more meaningful and less vulnerable to 
planned tax avoidance, it is proposed that 
substantially appreciated inventory be deter- 
mined by a comparison between the appre- 
ciation in value of the partnership’s inven- 
tory and the total appreciation in value of 
all of the partnership’s property whose fair 
market value exceeds adjusted basis. In 
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order to illustrate the operation of section 
751(d)(1), assume that a partnership had 
inventory with a fair market value of 
$35,000 and an adjusted basis to the partner- 
ship of $20,000, that the excess of fair market 
value over basis is $15,000, and that the part- 
nership also had properties X and Y with 
basis and fair market values as follows: 


Adjusted | Fair mar- 
basis ket value 


Property X 


$50, 000 $140, 000 
Property Y 80, 000 30, 000 


Lipeneniineinsiytits-tnedl nadiisaseaghtinapeiy 
130, 000 170, 000 


The excess of fair market value of items 
xX and Y over adjusted basis is $40,000. 
However, the excess of fair market value 
over adjusted basis with respect to property 
X is $90,000. Under the amendment of sub- 
section (a) property X would be considered 
in the measure of whether the inventory was 
substantially appreciated and property Y 
would be omitted from consideration. The 
computation would be as follows: 


NT as si ccmacanel $35, 000 


Property X 
Property Y 


Ratio of excess market 
value of inventory to 
total excess market 


The excess of market value over adjusted 
basis of inventory is less than 20 percent of 
the total appreciation (i.e., excess of market 
value over adjusted basis of partnership 
property) of those partnership properties 
that reflect an appreciation in value. Conse- 
quently, the inventory, in the example, would 
not be considered as substantially appre- 
ciated in value. 

In addition to being substantially appre- 
ciated under the foregoing test, the inventory 
also must have a market value that exceeds 
120 percent of the excess of the market value 
of all partnership property over the partner- 
ship liabilities. This is to avoid the problems 
of fragmentation where the appreciation in 
value of partnership property is insignificant 
in comparison with the total net worth, at 
market value, of the partnership. The meas- 
ure is made the excess of market value of 
partnership property over partnership liabil- 
ities, rather than merely the market value of 
partnership property as in the present law, so 
as to eliminate obvious opportunities of in- 
creasing the partnership’s property through 
borrowings. 

Definition of inventory items 


Subsection (b) of section 45 of the bill 
restates and restricts the definition of the 
term “inventory items” now contained in sec- 
tion 751(d)(2). Section 751(d)(2)(B) now 
includes in the definition of inventory items 
any other property which on sale or exchange 
by the partnership “would be considered 
property other than a capital asset and other 
than property described in section 1231.” 
This definition is broader than necessary and 
has applications not expected when the sec- 
tion was enacted. Among the items which 
are not capital assets and are not property 
described in section 1231 (and consequently 
would be inventory items) are— 

1. Real property or depreciable property 
used in the trade or business but which has 
been held for a period of six months or less 
(sec. 1221(2)), and 
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2..Accounts or notes receivable acquired 
in the ordinary course of trade or business for 
services rendered or from the sale of inven- 
tory (sec. 1221(4)). .This would include ac- 
counts receivable of an accrual basis partner- 
ship even though the amount realized on sale 
of goods or for services rendered has been 
included in the partnership’s taxable income. 

The inclusion of ‘these items in inventory 
gives a distorted result which may work to 
the detriment of either the Treasury Depart- 
ment or the taxpayer. 

The amendment specifically excludes from 
classification as inventory items accounts or 
notes receivable acquired in the ordinary 
course of trade or business, section 1231 
property, and real property or depreciable 
property used in the trade or business of the 
partnership but which has been held for a 
period of 6 months or less. 

The amendment refers to property “with 
respect to which the amount realized on a 
sale or exchange by the partnership would be 
considered as an amount realized from the 
sale or exchange of property other than a 
capital asset” to prevent the contribution to 
a partnership of section 306 stock or of stock 
in a collapsible corporation (sec. 341). Under 
the present section 751(d) (2) (B) it is possi- 
ble to argue that such stock is not inventory 
as defined in section 751(d)(2)(B). ‘The 
amendment includes section 306 stock or 
stock of a collapsible corporation in the 
definition of inventory. 

Under the present section 751(d) (2) (C) 
inventory items also include property which 
may not be held as inventory or for sale in 
the ordinary course of the partnership busi- 
ness but which would be so held if owned 
by the selling partner or the distributee part- 
ner. Presumably this provision was intended 
to prevent the avoidance by dealers in real 
estate of ordinary income consequences by 
participating in partnerships which hold 
real property for investment purposes. 
However, in the case of a distribution of 
partnership property to which section 
751(b) applies, section 751(d)(2)(C) may 
have unexpected and unfair consequences to 
some partners. For example, the A-B-C 
partnership holds real property which is a 
capital asset of the partnership. The part- 
nership has no property other than the real 
estate and cash. If the real estate is distrib- 
uted to A, who is not a dealer in real estate, 
it would not be an inventory item of the 
partnership and consequently section 751(b) 
would not be applicable. However, if the 
real estate is distributed to C, who 1s a dealer 
in real estate, it would be an inventory item 
under section 751(d)(2)(C). If the real 
estate had substantially appreciated in value, 
A and B would realize ordinary income under 
section 751(b), to the extent of their shares 
of the appreciation, as a result of the dis- 
tribution of the property to C. 

The amendment reclassifies property as 
inventory, by reference to its status if held 
by the distributee partner, only as to prop- 
erty owned by the partnership after the dis- 
tribution. If property is distributed, the 
distributee partner, in effect, has reduced 
his interest and hence sold or exchanged his 
interest in the property remaining in the 
partnership. He realizes ordinary gain or 
loss if such property, in which he has re- 
linquished or reduced his interest, would be 
inventory if held by him. On the other 
hand, if the property in question were dis- 
tributed to such partner, so that the remain- 
ing partners are in effect selling or exchang- 
ing their interest in such property, the con- 
tinuing partners only realize capital gain or 
loss if the property is otherwise a capital 
asset to them. 

The revised report of the Mills advisory 
group on subchapter K has approached the 
problem of section 751(d)(1) as it did the 
problem of unrealized receivables under sec- 
tion 751(c); that is, by recommending a 
simple test of whether the sale of the assets 
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by the partnership would have created ordi- 
nary income or capital gain for the partner- 
ship. The advisory group, therefore, com- 
bined its suggested amendments in respect 
of “unrealized receivables” and “inventory 
items” into one section, to permit the elimi- 
nation of any distinction between inventory 
items and unrealized receivables. 

The advisory group has also made its new 
test inapplicable unless the gain attributable 
to the present 751(c) and 751(d) assets ex- 
ceeds $1,000. Then the advisory group’s 
proposal would be effective only if the com- 
bined value of unrealized receivables and 
appreciation in inventory items exceeds 15 
percent of the amount realized in the sale 
or exchange of the partner’s interest. 

Aside from these changes in method the 
advisory group’s recommendations are de- 
signed to achieve substantially the same 
results. as the present amendments. 


SECTION 46. LIMITATION ON PARTNER’S DIS- 
TRIBUTIVE SHARE OF LOSSES 


Section 46 of the bill amends section 752 
of the 1954 code. 

Section 752, relating to the allowance of 
&@ partner’s losses, is amended to allow a part- 
ner his share of partnership losses in excess 
of the adjusted basis of his partnership in- 
terest, if the partner is unconditionally ob- 
ligated to the partnership for his share of 
the partnership losses. 

Section 704(d) provides that the excess of 
@ partner’s share of losses over the adjusted 
basis of his partnership interest is deducti- 
ble only in the year in which such excess is 
repaid to the partnership. In determining 
his adjusted basis, any increase in his share 
of liabilities to third parties is taken into 
account, so that the partner may deduct his 
share of a partnership loss to the extent he 
becomes liable to partnership creditors. 
However, no logical distinction can be drawn 
between a liability of a partner to the 
nership and a share of liabilities of the 
partnership to third parties. 

The amendment would permit a partner 
to deduct in the year of the loss his full 
share of partnership losses, although in ex- 
cess of the basis of his partnership interest, 
if he is obligated to repay his share of such 
losses. Although the partner’s liability to 
repay his share of losses is referred to as a 
liability to the partnership, it is intended 
that the same result shall obtain where the 
lability to repay is to the other partners or 
to some of them, rather than directly to the 
partnership. The interests of the revenue 
are amply protected against the subsequent 
forgiveness of a partner's obligations to the 
partnership or to partners by other provisions 
of the code which tax the amount of such 
forgiveness as income. 

The amendment does not allow losses to 
@ partner in excess of the basis of his part- 
nership interest where he is obligated to 
repay such losses on a conditional basis only 
(e.g., out of future profits), since in these 
circumstances the amount of the partner's 
loss, if any, has not been finally fixed. 

The revised report of the Mills advisory 
group on subchapter K has made substan- 
tially-the same recommendations, 


SECTION 47. EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN UNINCOR~ 
PORATED ORGANIZATIONS FROM PARTNERSHIP 
PROVISIONS 


Section 47 of the bill amends section 
761(a) of the 1954 code. 

For income tax purposes section 761 now 
excludes an unincorporated organization 
from the concept of a partnership, but only 
if all the members elect to be excluded. Ex- 
perience has indicated the impracticability 
of elections by all the members. 

The amendment eliminates the require- 
ment that all the members must elect to be 
excluded. At the same time the amendment 
permits an unincorporated tion (as 
distinguished from its members) to elect to 
be taxed as a partnership. 
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The revised report of the Mills advisory 
group on subchapter K has adopted the sub- 
stance of the changes made by this amend- 
ment. 

The American Bar Association has adopted 
@& number of resolutions which, while not 
proposing precise statutory language, con- 
tain recommendations to the Congress with 
respect to provisions of the revised report of 
the Mills advisory group on subchapter K, 
reflected in H.R. 4460 introduced by Repre- 
sentative Mrits on February 12, 1959. These 
resolutions of the American Bar Association 
are either by way of approval of or opposi- 
tion to a proposal of the advisory group, and 
recommend to the Congress either that it 
enact or that it not enact legislation em- 
bodying the principles of such proposal of 
the advisory group. Summaries and expla- 
nations of these resolutions appear below: 
Adoption of Recommendation of Advisory 

Group on Subchapter EK Relating to Rear- 

rangement and Simplification of Sub- 

chapter K 


The American Bar Association recom- 
mends to the Congress that it enact legisla- 
tion embodying the principle of the pro- 
posal of the Mills advisory group on sub- 
chapter K (sec. 2 of H.R. 4460, 86th Cong., 
1st sess.) that the provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 relating to the taxa- 
tion of partners and partnerships be rear- 
ranged in the interest of simplification by 
grouping together at the beginning of sub- 
chapter K the provisions generally appli- 
cable to small partnerships. 

The most commonly voiced criticism of 
subchapter K is that it is excessively compli- 
cated for the small partnership. While it is 
recognized that many of the so-called com- 
plications are essentially relief provisions or 
are designed to curb abuses not usually 
found in small businesses, an effort should 
be made to simplify the statutory provisions. 
After considerable study, it appears that it 
is not practical to provide two sets of part- 
nership rules, one for small partnerships and 
the other for more complex business ar- 
rangements in partnership form. Such an 
attempt would result in increased com- 
plexity. 

Under the advisory group proposal the 
basic rules, applicable to typical partnership 
situations, would constitute part I of sub- 
chapter K. More complicated provisions, 
such as the collapsible partnership’ provi- 
sions, would be placed in separate parts. 
The various elections which treat the part- 
nership as an aggregate of individuals in- 
stead of as a business entity would also be 
placed in a separate part. Finally, defini- 
tions and effective date provisions would be 
placed at the end of the subchapter. 

The rearrangement would require relative- 
ly few changes in section numbers. The 
basic provisions would in the main follow 
the existing section numbers. Provisions 
relegated to the second or third parts of the 
subchapter would be given new section 
numbers. Appropriate cross reference would 
be provided between the basic provisions and 
the special rules. 

As part of the simplification of subchap- 
ter K under the advisory group recommen- 
dations, the alternative method prescribed 
in section 705(b) for computing the basis 
of a partner’s interest in a partnership 
would be made the general rule. The de- 
tailed or historical method would be appli- 
cable only if the taxpayer or the Commis- 
sioner demonstrated that the simplified 
method was substantially inaccurate. 

The proposal for simplification and rear- 
rangement of the partnership rules would 
be of material assistance to smaller part- 
nerships not affected by complicated tax 
rules in subchapter EK. It would generally 
facilitate a better understanding of the 


partnership provisions. 
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Opposition to Recommendation of Advis- 
ory Group on Subchapter K Relating to 
Clarification of the Rules for Determin- 
ing the Character of Partnership Income 


The American Bar Association recom-. 


mends to the Congress that it not enact leg- 
islation embodying the principle of the pro- 
posal of the Mills advisory group on sub- 
chapter K (sec. 702 of subch. K contained in 
see. 2 of H.R. 4460, 86th Cong., Ist éess.) 
that the character of partnership items be 
determined at the partner level. 

This resolution contemplates that the 
character of gain or loss on the disposition 
of property owned by a partnership shall be 
determined by reference to the activities of 
the partnership and not, as the advisory 
group suggests, by reference to the individ- 
ual activities of the different members of 
the partnership. The recommendation of 
the advisory group for amending section 
702(b) appears technically defective and un- 
necessary. The advisory group proposal to 
add a new section 702(d) providing that any 
limitations with respect to exclusions or de- 
ductions shall be applied solely at the part- 
ner level is premature and should be de- 
ferred until additional experience has been 
gained with the present regulations. 

The advisory group has apparently 
adopted the view that, in a case of the sale 
of property owned by a partnership, the 
character of the gain or loss should not be 
determined at the partnership level but at 
the level of the individual partners. Under 
this approach a sale of property by a part- 
nership may result in ordinary income to a 
partner who is a real estate dealer and capi- 
tal gain to other partners. 

It is believed that the advisory group has 
adopted an erronerous view of existing law 
and that the statute should be clarified to 
provide expressly that the character of gain 


partnership is a dealer, by virtue of activi- 
ties of one or more persons on its behalf, 
then the gain will be 


loss would be the same for all participants 
in the venture. 


It is recognized that in some cases the 
business purpose of the partnership can 
only be determined from an analysis of the 
actions of one or more members of the part- 
nership acting on behalf of the partnership. 
However, the purpose of such inquiry is to 
ascertain the business of the partnership 
and not to disregard the partnership as a 
factor in the determination. 

The resolution contemplates determina- 
tion of the character of gain on the sale of 
property by the partnership by reference to 
the activities of the partnership itself. The 
same treatment could also be applied with 
peel Ee Polya hres os 
@ partner in lieu of the 
of section 751(d)(2)(C). T= Tule has 
merit not only as a matter of realistic treat- 
ment of partnership-owned property but 
also in that it avoids the difficulty of mak- 
ing a hypothetical determination as to what 
the character of the property would be if, 
instead of being owned by the partnership, 


. it were owned by the individual partners. 
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The resolution is not intended to counte- 
nance tax avoidance. If any member of the 
partnership is a dealer and he in effect acts 
as an agent for the partmership, the partner- 
ship itself would be regarded as a dealer and 


ordinary income consequences would attach” 


to the sale, as they properly should. On the 
other hand, it will be clear that if the part- 
nership is holding the property for invest- 
ment, the dealer partner will participate in 
capital gains treatment upon a sale. This 
does not involve tax avoidance since the 
dealer could have held the property individ- 
ually for investment. 

The advisory group amendment with re- 
spect to section 702(b) provides that the 
conduit rules shall apply to general part- 
nership profit or less as determined under 
section 702(a) (9) as well as under the other 
provisions of section 702(a). This amend- 
ment appears to be unnecessary since the 
regulations expressly provide that there shall 
be segregated from general partnership profit 
or loss any item of partnership income, gain, 
loss, deduction, or credit which would pro- 
duce a different tax result in the returns of 
the individual ers. Moreover, the 
amendment would fail, as a technical mat- 
ter, to accomplish the purpose for which it 
was intended, namely, that of requiring that 
the character of gain or loss be determined 
at the partner level and not at the partner- 
ship level. 

The advisory group amendment relating to 
the proposed new section 702(d) would pro- 
vide that wherever a limitation is imposed 
upon an exclusion or deduction in terms of 
a fixed amount or percentage of income, the 
limitation is to apply solely at the partner 
level and the partnership is to be disre- 
garded. The present tions under 
section 702(a) apply such a rule with re- 
spect to the limitation on the deduction 
for exploration expenses. It is questionable 
whether a blanket rule should be adopted 
requiring that all limitations be applied at 
the individual partner level. It is believed 
that additional experience should be ob- 
tained under the existing provisions of the 
regulations before adopting a legislative 
provision. 

Adoption of Recommendation of Advisory 
Group on Subchapter K for Conforming 
Rules on Sale of Property to Controlled 
Partnership to Rules on Sales to Controlled 
Corporations 
The American Bar Association recom- 

mends to the Congress that it enact legisla- 

tion embodying the principles of the pro- 
posal of the Mills Advisory Group on Sub- 
chapter K (sec. 765 of subch. K contained 
in sec. 2 of H.R. 4460, 86th Cong., 1st sess.) 
that the provisions of the Internal Revenue 

Code of 1954 relating to sales to a controlled 

partnership be revised generally to accord 

with the rules relating to sales at a gain or 
loss to a controlled ccrporation. 

The proposal to bring partnership rules 
relating to sales at a gain or loss into line 
with those involving sales between other 
related entities would tend to simplify the 
tax provisions and provide a greater measure 
of uniformity in tax treatment. In the case 
of sales at a gain, it is believed that no 
greater burden should be imposed on sales 
to a controlled partnership than on sales 
to a controlled corporation. The present pro- 
visions are discriminatory against partner- 
ships and create serious inequities. 

The present section 707(b) prescribes the 
treatment applicable in the case of sales or 
exchanges between a partner and a partner- 
ship in which he has a controlling interest, 
and between partnerships owned by the 
same person. Under section 707(b) (1) a loss 
is disallowed on a sale between a partner 
and a partnership in which he has an in- 
terest of more than 50 percent in the capital 
or profits, and between partnerships in 
which the same persons have more than a 50 
percent interest in the capital or profits. 


‘ 
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It is contemplated that the provisions on 
sale of property at a loss between a partner 
and a partnership should conform more 
closely to the rules of section 267 pertaining 
to sales of property at a loss between related 
persons. Several minor technical differences 
between the two provisions should be elimi- 


.nated and the exclusive rule governing the 


tax consequences of such sales should be 
contained in section 707(b) (1). 

Where there is a gain on a sale between 
a partner ahd a partnership in which the 
partner owns an interest of more than 80 
percent in the capital or profits, or between 
partnerships in which the same persons have 
more than an 80-percent interest in the capi- 
tal or profits, section 707(b) (2) requires that 
the gain be treated as ordinary income if the 
property is not a capital asset in the hands 
of the transferee. This provision is con- 
siderably broader than section 1239, which 
relates to sales or exchanges between a stock- 
holder and a controlled corporation. For 
example, the partnership provision covers 
property other than depreciable property. 
It may result in an ordinary income tax on 
sales of land to a partnership to be used 
for the construction of rental property, or 
the sale of timber, which would normally 
produce capital gain. There is no explana- 
tion for the inconsistency in treatment. 

\Since there seems to be no reason for the 
application of different and more stringent 
rules to gains involving controlled partner- 
ships than to gains involving controlled 
corporations, it is recommended the provi- 
sions of section 707(b)(2) be amended, as 
suggested by the advisory group, to conform 
with section 1239. If the Congress should 
desire to expand the scope of section 1239, 
comparable action could then be taken with 
respect to section 707(b) (2). 


Adoption of Recommendation of Advisory 
Group on Subchapter K Relating to Lib- 
eralization of the Election To Adjust the 
Basis of Partnership Property for a Trans- 
feree 


The American Bar Association recommends 
«to the Congress that it enact legislation em- 
bodying the principles of the proposals of the 
Mills advisory group on subchapter K (sec. 
780 of subch. EK contained in sec. 2 of H.R. 
4460, 86th Cong., Ist sess.) that the provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code of- 1954 
relating to the election to adjust the basis of 
partnership property be amended so that 
the partnership shall be permitted to make 
separate elections with respect to distribu- 
tions of partnership property and transfers 
of partnership interests. 

The advisory group proposal would allow 
two separate elections, in lieu of the present 
single election, with respect to adjustment 
of the basis of the partnership assets. Tying 
the two elections together as under the pres- 
ent law imposes an excessive burden upon 
the partnership operations. 

The advisory group recommendation would 
allow the partnership separate elections to 
adjust the basis of partnership assets (1) 
in the case of distributions and (2) in the 
case of transfers of partnership interests. 
Under present law there is a single election 
to adjust the basis of partnership assets both 
for distributions and transfers. As the ad- 
visory group explains, different considera- 
tions may be applicable to adjustments of the 
basis of property (1) with respect to distribu- 
tios and (2) with respect to transfers of part- 
nership interests. A single election imposes 
such heavy burdens upon the partnership 
that it may be reluctant to exercise the elec- 
tion even though it is obviously desirable 
with respect to a particular transfer of a 
partnership interest. 

The advisory group considered but did not 
adopt a proposal to allow the transferee part- 
ner individually to make the election with 
respect to his share of the basis of partner- 
ship assets. It was of the opinion that the 
decision as to whether or not to make the 
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election should be within the control of the 
partnership, and the partnership should be 
responsible for computing the amount of the 
adjustment. The advisory group felt the 
transferee partner was adequately protected 
under the separate election proposal. 

In many cases the individual partner will 
not have direct access to the data concerning 
the basis of partnership assets which would 
be necessary for him to make the computa- 
tions and will have to obtain such informa- 
tion from the partnership. The election 
would probably be used much more exten- 
sively if made available to the individual 
partner. 


Adoption of Recommendation of Advisory 
Group on Subchapter K Relating to Sim- 
plification of the Collapsible Partnership 
Rules 


The American Bar Association recommends 
to the Congress that it enact legislation em- 
bodying the principles of the proposals of 
the Mills advisory group on subchapter K 
(pt. II of subch. K contained in sec. 2 of H.R. 
4460, 86th Cong., Ist sess.) involving the pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to collapsible partnerships so that 
the collapsible partnership rules shall not 
apply to distributions of property. 

The advisory group proposal to eliminate 
the collapsible partnership rules applicable 
to distributions of partnership property is 
recognized as a substantial simplification of 
the present law. 

The advisory group has recommended the 
complete elimination of section 751(b), both 
as it pertains to current distributions and 
distributions in complete liquidation of a 
partner’s interest. The advisory group pro- 
posal was based on the complexities involved 
in determining whether or not a distri- 
bution is pro rata, and in computing the 
amount of gain not only to the distributing 
partner but to the other members of the 
partnership. The advisory group made cer- 
tain technical changes in sections 735(a) 
and 755 which it felt would minimize tax 
avoidance. It is believed that the advisory 
group recommendation has merit as a simpli- 
fication of the statute. 


SECTION 48. WESTERN HEMISPHERE TRADE 
CORPORATIONS 


Section 48 of the bill amends section 921 
of the 1954 code. 

The Western Hemisphere trade corporation 
provisions contained in sections 921 and 922 
were enacted to encourage US. capital to 
invest in the Western Hemisphere outside 
the United States, and to make the Western 
Hemisphere operations of U.S. investors com- 
petitive with those financed by foreign capi- 
tal. The competitive equality was to be 
achieved by allowing a domestic corporation 
qualifying as a Western Hemisphere trade 
corporation a special deduction which, un- 
der present law, reduces the effective cor- | 
porate tax rate by 14 percentage points. 

Prior to the enactment of the 1954 code 
any activity outside the Western Hemisphere 
disqualified a corporation from the advan- 
tages of the Western Hemisphere trade cor- 
poration provisions. To correct what ap- 
peared to be an obvious inequity in the ad- 
ministration of the Western Hemisphere 
trade corporation provisions, present section 
921 as enacted in 1954 provides that inci- 
dental purchases made outside the Western 
Hemisphere will not disqualify a corporation 
from the special Western Hemisphere trade 
corporation deduction if it is otherwise 
eligible. 

The present amendment eliminates inter- 
pretation of “incidental purchases” and ex- 
tends the permitted activities of otherwise 
qualified corporations so that they can pur- 
chase goods, equipment and the like outside 
the Western Hemisphere without being dis- 
qualified. Allowing purchases to be made 
outside the Western Hemisphere by a West- 
ern Hemisphere trade corporation would 
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seem necessary to effectuate the policies for 
which the provisions were originally enacted. 
Furthermore, the present statute can be cir- 
cumvented through the use of a non-West- 
ern Hemisphere trade corporation to make 
purchases outside the Western Hemisphere 
followed by a resale within the Western 
Hemisphere area to the Western Hemisphere 
trade corporation. The amendment would 
make it unnecessary to adopt such devious 
procedures. 

The amendment made by this section ap- 
plies to taxable years of Western Hemisphere 
trade corporations beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1959. 


SECTION 49. BASIS.OF JOINT TENANCIES IN 
COMMUNITY PROPERTY STATES 


Section 49 of the bill amends section 
1014(b) (6) of the 1954 code. 

Section 1014(a) provides in general that 
the basis of property acquired from a dece- 
dent shall be the fair market value of the 
property, at the date of the decedent’s death. 
Section 1014(b) enumerates the categories 
of property deemed to have been acquired 
from a decedent and therefore taking such 
date of death basis. 

Section 1014(b)(6) provides that a sur- 
viving spouse’s one-half share of community 
property shall be considered as acquired 
from the decedent spouse if at least one-half 
of the community interest in the property 
was included in the decedent’s taxable 
estate. The amendment extends the same 
treatment to the surviving spouse’s one- 
half share of any property acquired with 
community property and held as joint 
tenants or tenants in common. This causes 
joint tenancies to receive the same treat- 
ment in community property and noncom- 
munity property States, in addition to caus- 
ing joint tenancies in community property 
States to receive the same treatment as com- 
munity property. 

Although the amendment achieves iden- 
tity of treatment of tenancies in common 
with community property and joint tenan- 
cies in community property States, it does 
not achieve the same identity with the 
treatment of tenancies in common in non- 
community property States. 


SECTION 50. BASIS OF PROPERTY ACQUIRED FROM 
A DECEDENT PRIOR TO HIS DEATH 


Section 50 of the bill amends section 
1014(b) (9) of the 1954 code. 

Section 1014(b)(9) now contains a de- 
parture, in the case of property acquired 
.from a decedent prior to his death, such as 
by a gift in contemplation of death, from 
the general rule laid down in section 1014(a) 
that the basis of property acquired from a 
decedent is its fair market value at the date 
of the decedent’s death. Under section 
1014(b) (9) the basis of such property is the 
market value of the date of death reduced by 
the deductions allowed to the surviving tax- 
payer for depreciation or depletion prior to 
the decedent’s death. 

This rule does not seem justified. Depre- 
ciation and depletion ordinarily are matched 
by an actual decline in the value of the 
property. There would seem to be no more 
reason for reducing the taxpayer's basis in 
the case of an acquisition before the 
decedent’s death than where, the property 
passes by reason of the decedent’s death. 

The amendment eliminates, in the case of 
property acquired before the decedent’s 
death, the present reduction in basis for 
depreciation and depletion allowed to the 
taxpayer prior to such death. 

SECTION 51, LIMITATION ON GAIN ON REPOS- 
SESSION OF PROPERTY 

Section 51 of the bill adds a new part IX, 
consisting of sections 1111 and 1112, to sub- 
chapter O of chapter 1 of the 1954 code, 

Under present law, as expressed in sections 
1.453-5(b) and 1.453-6(c) of the regulations, 
where property previously sold is repossessed, 
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the fair market value of the property is 
treated as a payment on the obligations of 
the purchaser. The result can be unrealis- 
tic and a real hardship to the seller. For 
example, assume that real estate costing 
$5,000 is sold for $50,000, the seller receiving 
a down payment of $5,000 and a contractual 
obligation for the balance. Upon default, 
before any further payments are made, the 
property is repossessed at a time when its 
fair market value is $40,000. Since the seller 
treated the $5,000 down payment as a recov- 
ery of cost, the entire $40,000 is taxable, with 
no visible source of funds to pay the tax 
other than a resale of the property at a time 
of declining market values. 

Under the amendment the gain taxable 
upon such a repossession will be limited to 
the excess of payments previously received 
over the sum of the previously reported gain 
and a constructive allowance for interim 
depreciation and depletion. On the facts of 
the example given above, gain would be rec- 
ognized only to the extent of $5,000, the cash 
received. 

The proposed amendment applies the rule 
presently applicable under sec. 1.543-6 
(b) (1) of the regulations where title to the 
property has not passed to the purchaser, 
with the exception that the amendment 
does not take the value of improvements 
made by the purchaser into account in cal- 
culating the repossession gain. 

Subsection (a) of section 1111 states the 
general rule as to limited recognition of gain. 
In order to avoid undue complexity, the stat- 
ute does not cover loss situations, nor does 
it cover situations where property has been 
sold without deferral of gain. 

Subsection (b) sets forth the extent to 
which gain is to be recognized. Paragraph 
(2), which provides in effect that the recog- 
nized gain will not exceed what would 
otherwise be recognized under present law, 
will cover the unusual situation where the 
value of the property at the time of repos- 
session has declined below its adjusted basis 
at the time of sale. 

Subsection (c) sets out basis rules cor- 
responding to the treatment under subsec- 
tior (b). : 

Subsections (d) and (e) define the terms 
“repossession’”’ and “obligations” broadly, to 
effectuate the purposes of the amendment. 

The new section is designed to insure 
equal treatment of gains and losses on all 
repossessions of property. Under section 
453(d)(1) of the code, the nature of the gain 
or loss on a repossession of property pre- 
viously sold, where the sale was reported on 
the installment method, is determined by 
reference to the gain or loss on the original 
sale. Where the original sale was reported 
in accordance with the deferred-payment 
method, the regulations (sec. 1.453-6(c) ) 
state that the gain on a repossession is ordi- 
nary income. The case law is unclear. 
There would seem to be no justification for 
differing treatment. 


SECTION 52. GAINS AND LOSSES ON PURCHASE 
MONEY OBLIGATIONS 


Section 52 of the bill adds a new section 
1245 to part IV of subchapter P of chapter 
1 of the 1954 code. 

Under existing law payment on purchase 
money obligations may result in ordinary in- 
come to the seller, even though payment in 
cash at the time of the sale would have 
entitled the seller to capital gain treatment. 
Joseph E. Gilbert, 6 T. C. 10 (1946); A. B. Cul- 
bertson, 14 T. C. 1421 (1950). Conversely, in 
the case of a taxpayer other than a corpora- 
tion, a loss due to worthlessness of a pur- 
chase money obligation may result in a capi- 
tal loss under section 166 even though the 
entire transaction would have resulted in 
an ordinary loss if all of the consideration 
had been paid in cash at the time of the 
sale, 
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The amendment in general treats the pro- 
ceeds of purchase money obligations as 
though they were proceeds of the original 
sale. : 

SECTION 53. UNCOMPLETED EMPLOYMENT REN- 
DERED FOR 36 MONTHS OR MORE 


Section 53 of the bill amends section 
1301(a) of the 1954 code. 

To prevent bunching of income in 1 year, 
section 1301 provides that in the case of 
employment covering a period of 36 months 
or more from the beginning to the comple- 
tion of such employment, if the compensa- 
tion received or accrued in the taxable year 
is not less than 80 percent of the total com- 
pensation from such employment, the com- 
pensation may be spread over that ‘portion 
of the period of employment which precedes 
the receipt cr accrual of the compensation, 

At present a prerequisite to the right to 
spread the compensation over the years in 
which it was earned or accrued is comple- 
tion of the employment at the time of receipt 
or accrual of the compensation. If the em- 
ployment has not been completed at that 
time, the right to spread has not yet rip- 
ened and may be destroyed by the receipt of 
additional compensation in the future. 

This amendment makes the 80 percent test 
determinable with reference to comfhpensa- 
tion received or accrued in the taxable year 
and prior tax years, without reference to 
compensation received or accrued in subse- 
quent years. It accordingly establishes the 
right to spread at the close of the taxable 
year. 

A comparison of the operation of existing 
law and the amendment made by this sec- 
tion is illustrated in the following examples: 





established in the 
that there will be 
tion ‘after the fourth year or, in the case of 
B, until the exact amount of the compensa- 
tion received or accrued after the fourth 


to 
case of A until it is known 
no 


after the fourth year disqualifies the fourth 
year compensation under the 80-percent test. 
The amendment permits spreading in this 
case at the close of the fourth year, regard- 
less of how much compensation is received 
or accrued in later years. 


SECTION 54. EXCLUSION OF DOMESTIC CORPO- 
RATION ENGAGED PRIMARILY IN FOREIGN 
TRADE FROM CONSOLIDATED RETURN 


Section 54 of the bill adds a new 
(9) to section 1504(b) of the 1954 code. 

Under present law a domestic corporation 
engaged primarily in foreign trade must be 
included in the consolidated return of the 
group with which it is affiliated if the stock- 
ownership test is met. ' 

The amendment excludes such a corpo- 
ration from the consolidated return unless 
it files an election to be included. Such an 
election may be revoked, but only if there 
has been a change in the tax laws or regu- 
lations of the United States or of any foreign 
country which would make the continued 
inclusion of such corporation in a consoli- 
dated return less advantageous to it or to 
the affiliated group of which it is a member. 
A corporation whose election has been re- 
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voked may again elect to be included in a 
consolidated return. There are restrictions 


or a revocation thereof may apply. 

The amendment gives recognition to dif- 
ferences in the operations of an ordinary 
domestic corporation and of one which is en- 
gaged primarily in foreign trade. Enact- 
ment of an excess profits tax law is an ex- 
ample of an event which might make dis- 
advantageous continued inclusion in a con- 
solidated return of a corporation engaged 
primarily in foreign trade, and which would 
therefore permit it to file a separate return. 
SECTION 55, EXTENDING PERIOD OF LIMITATIONS 

ON CREDIT FOR STATE DEATH TAXES 


Section 55 of the bill amends section 
2011(c) (3) of the 1954 code. 

Section 2011(c) now provides generally 
that the credit for State death taxes against 
the Federal estate tax, under section 2011(a), 
shall be allowed only if the State tax was 
paid and the credit therefor was claimed 
within 4 years after the filing of the Federal 
estate tax return. It presently contains the 
following three exceptions to this 4-year 
rule: 

1. If a timely petition is filéd with the Tax 
Court, the period is extended until 60 days 
after the Tax Court’s decision becomes final; 

2. If the time to pay the Federal estate 
tax has been duly extended under section 
6161, the period runs until the date such 
extension expires; and 

3. If a claim for refund is duly filed, the 
period is extended until 60 days after the 
mailing of a notice of disallowance by the 
Commissioner of the claim or until 60 days 
after a decision by any court of competent 
jurisdiction, in a suit on the refund claim, 
has become final. 

The third exception was added to section 
2011(c) in 1958 by Public Law 85-866, as a 
new paragraph (3). It is felt that this ad- 
dition does not solve all the problems in 
the area. If the Federal estate tax is de- 
ductible in computing State inheritance 
taxes, it may be impossible to determine the 
amount of the State tax until the Federal 
estate tax liability has been finally settled. 
The 60-day period provided in section 2011 
(c)(3) does not in all cases give sufficient 
time to determine the amount of the State 
tax, first requiring determination of the 
amount of Federal tax. The present amend- 
ment extends the period in which the 
credit for the State tax may be claimed 
until the last payment of Federal tax. 

The amendment applies with respect to 
estates of decedents dying after the date of 
enactment. 


SECTION 56. CREDIT FOR GIFT TAX AGAINST 
ESTATE TAX 


Section 56 of the bill amends section 2012 
of the 1954 code. 

Under the present section 2012 the calcu- 
lation of the credit for gift tax against es- 
tate tax involves the use .of ratios and has 
other complications. A principal difficulty 
arises from the use of an average tax rate 
in allocating gift tax paid to a specific gift 
and also in allocating to the gift its share 
of the estate tax. 

The present section 2012 requires that the 
credit be determined in accordance with its 
relationship to the gross estate rather than 
to the net estate.. If two taxpayers making 
gifts in the same year pay the same gift tax 
and both die later with taxable estates iden- 
tical in amount, but one has a larger gross 
estate and offsetting deductions, his estate 
will receive a smaller credit than that of 
the other donor. The amendment eliminates 
this inequity. 

The amendment simplifies the computa- 
tion of the credit. Under the amended as 
well as the present section 2012, the start- 
ing point is the amount of gift tax paid. 
However, the limitation is much simpler un- 
der the amended section. The total gift tax 
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credit on account of all gifts of property 
included in the gross estate may not exceed 
that of the estate tax which is at- 
tributable to inclusion of the gift properties 
in the gross estate. .Under both the present 
and amended section 2012 the credit al- 
lowed is the lower of the gift tax paid or 
estate tax allocable to the included transfer 
or transfers. The amended section 2012 pro- 
vides in effect that the estate tax is deter- 
mined in the top applicable bracket or 
brackets. This is adopted from the deduc- 
tion allowed under section 691(c) for in- 
come tax purposes for estate tax paid on 
income in respect of a decedent, already 
familiar to those dealing with estates. 
Ordinarily the credit will be limited to the 
gift tax paid. Mathematically a significant 
difference is possible in large estates when 
the lifetime gifts have also been large, but 
the number of such cases is considered too 
small to justify continued use of the present 
formula method. The simpler procedure can 
reduce admifhistration costs both for the 
Treasury Department and for taxpayers. 
The amendment applies to estates of de- 
cedents dying after the date of enactment. 


SECTION 57. VALUATION OF UNLISTED STOCK 
AND SECURITIES FOR ESTATE TAX PURPOSES 


Section 57 of the bill amends section 2031 
(b) of the 1954 code. 

Section 2031(b) now provides that to de- 
termine the value for estate tax purposes of 
unlisted and untraded stocks and securities, 
comparison is to be made with stocks and 
securities of corporations, engaged in the 
same or similar line of business, which are 
listed on an exchange. 

Generally speaking, a corporation whose 
stock is quoted but not listed is much more 
comparable in size to the company whose 
unlisted shares or securities are to be valued, 
and is much more likely to have similar 
product lines and similar conditions as re- 
spects operations, distribution of products 
and management, than the similar corpora- 
tion whose stock is listed on an exchange. 
The amendment therefore provides that com- 
parison is to be made with the value of stocks 
and securities of a similar corporation, 
whether or not listed on an exchange. This 
permits the best comparison; it does not pre- 
clude comparison with listed stocks or secur- 
ities. 

The amendment applies to estates of dece- 
dents dying after the date of enactment. 
SECTION 58. DEDUCTION FROM GROSS ESTATE 

FOR DIVORCE SETTLEMENT 


Section 58 of the bill adds a new subsec- 
tion to section 2043 of the 1954 code and adds 


. @ new subparagraph toe section 2053(c). 


Section 2516 exempts from gift tax trans- 
fers arising out of divorce settlements. There 
is no corresponding section in the estate 
tax provisions. In Commissioner v. Maresi, 
156 F. 2d 929 (2d Cir. 1946), claims against 
a decedent’s estate arising out of a divorce 
settlement were allowed as a deduction for 
estate tax purposes only if incorporated in 
the divorce decree. There appears to be no 
valid reason for different treatment for gift 
tax and for estate tax purposes. 

The amendment removes property trans- 
ferred in divorce settlements from the taxable 
estate, with the exception that liabilities 
arising from the decedent’s obligation to sup- 
port the issue of the marriage are excluded 
only to the extent that such liabilities repre- 
sent support payments for the period prior 
to the decedent’s death. This exception de- 
parts from the gift tax treatment, where the 
exemption applies to a transfer for the sup- 
port of the issue of the marriage during mi- 
nority. . 

SECTION 59. RENOUNCED OR DISCLAIMED 
INTERESTS 

Section 59 of the bill adds a new section 
2045 to part III of subchapter A of chapter 
11 of the 1954 code, and a new section 2518 
to subchapter B of chapter 12. 
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Certain cases have held that renunciation 
or disclaimers of property received by inher- 
itance are transfers subject to estate and gift 
tax. Hardenbergh v. Commissioner, 198 F. 
2d 63 (8th Cir. 1952), cert. denied, 344 U.S. 
836 (1952); William L, Maxwell, 17 T.C. 1589 
(1952). Other cases have long held to the 
contrary as to property received by will. 
Brown v. Routzahn, 63 F. 2d 914 (6th Cir. 
1933), cert. denied, 290 7.8. 641 (1933). The 
decisions depend in large measure on State 
law. 

The differences in result are considered 
undesirable from the standpoint that similar 
transactions are not now treated uniformly 
for estate and gift tax purposes. Uniformity 
seems desirable regardless of whether the 
property interest in question passes from the 
estate of a decedent dying testate or intes- 
tate, and regardless of the State law appli- 
cable to the passage of title at death. 

The amendments accomplish these pur- 
poses by exempting renunciations and dis- 
claimers from tax if they are effective under 
local law. They equate the tax treatment 
whether the property was received by in- 
heritance or by will. They also provide that a 
gift of property received by inter vivos trans- 
fer can be renounced without estate tax. 
Similar amendments are made to both the 
estate tax and gift tax provisions so that the 
same rules will be applicable for the pur- 
poses of either tax. 

At present the Department ap- 
parently takes the position that no partial 
disclaimer is effective even as to property 
passing by will. § 25.2511-1(c) of the regu- 
lations. The new rules apply to partial as 
well as to complete disclaimers and re- 
nunciations, provided local law has been 
complied with. 

If the renunciation is made in part for a 
consideration, the new provisions apply to 
such renunciation to the extent that it is 
made without full and adequate considera- 
tion in money or money’s worth. 

The amendment made by subsection (a) 
(relating to the éstate tax) applies to 
estates of decedents dying after the date of 
enactment, and the amendment made by 
subsection (b) (relating to the gift tax) 
applies to renunciations and disclaimers 
made after the date of enactment. 

SECTION 60. APPLICATION OF MARITAL DEDUC- 

TION TO ALLOWANCE OR AWARD TO SURVIVING 

SPOUSE 


Section 60 of the bill adds a new para- 
graph to section 2056(b) of the 1954 code. 

At present the question of whether an 
allowance or award to a surviving spouse 
qualifies for the marital deduction may be 
answered only after the effect of the laws 
of the particular state is determined by the 
courts. Cf. Estate of Edward A. Cunha, 30 
TC. 812 (1958), with King v. Wiseman, 147 
F. Supp. 156 (W.D. Okla. 1956), and Estate 
of Proctor D. Rensenhouse, 31 T.C. 818 
(1959). The amendment eliminates the 
present uncertainty and the necessity for 
litigating in each State the treatment of a 
widow's allowance or award for marital de- 
duction purposes. 

The time limit for payment of the allow- 
ance or award is the period of limitations 
for assessment of estate tax. 

The amendment applies to estates of 
decedents dying after the date of enactment. 


SECTION 61, EXECUTION FOR GIFTS OF CERTAIN 
FUTURE INTERESTS 


Section 61 of the bill amends section 
2503(c) of the 1954 code. 

The amendment extends the annual 
$3,000 gift tax exclusion to all gifts of 
future interests (to both minors and adults) 
where. the property will be used solely for 
the benefit of a specified donee during his 
life and the remainder of the property, if 
any, will, on his death, be included in his 
gross estate. Section 2503(c) (the so-called 
gifts-to-minors provision) is amended to 
eliminate the present requirement for dis- 
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tribution to the donee at age 21 and to per- 
mit gifts over to third persons should the 
donee die prior to termination of the 
interest. 

Criticism of section 2503(c) has been 
directed mainly to its requirement for com- 
plete distribution at age 21 and to the im- 
possibility of providing for a gift over to 
a third person upon the minor’s death prior 
to termination. The original purpose of the 
future-interest exception to the annual ex- 
clusion was the apprehended difficulty, in 
many instances, of determining the number 

of eventual donees and the values of their 
repective gifts. This policy can be pre- 
served, however, so long as the property given 
to a donee will be used by or for him alone 
during his life and will be subject to estate 
tax at his death. It should not be material 
| . when the donee will receive the benefit from 
| the property or who will receive it after his 
death. 

Under the amendment the donor can pro- 
vide for termination at any particular age 
or even run the trust through the donee’s 
entire lifetime. He can (but need not) pro- 
vide for gifts over to third persons on the 
donee’s death, so long as the property will be 
includible in the donee’s gross estate. 

The amendment applies either to outright 
gifts or to gifts in trust for the benefit of 
the donee, and whether the donee is a minor 
or an adult, 

It is not intended that this amendment 
provide an exclusive method of creating a 
present interest. Nor is it intended to af- 
fect the application of the annual exclusion 
to outright gifts, whether or not the donee 
is under disabilities arising under local law 
by reason of minority or otherwise. 

The amendment applies to gifts made 
after the date of enactment. 


SEC. 62. PROHIBITION OF ADJUSTMENT OF 
AMOUNT OF TAXABLE GIFTS MADE IN PRIOR 
YEARS 


Section 62 of the bill amends section 
2504(c) of the 1954 code. 

Section 2504(c) now provides that the 
value of a gift made in a prior year cannot 
be readjusted in subsequent years if a gift 
tax was actually paid on the gift made in 
the prior year and the period of limitations 
for assessment has expired for such year. 

The amendment extends such protection 
to the allowance or disallowance of the 
$3,000 annual exclusion from taxable gifts. 


The amendment applies to gifts made in 
the calendar year 1961 and subsequent cal- 
endar years. 


SECTION 63. DEFINITION OF EMPLOYER UNDER 
FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT TAX ACT 


Section 63 of the bill amends section 
$306(a) of the 1954 code. 


This amendment would reduce the arbi- 
trary significance, in present law, of the 
timing of an acquisition in a situation where 
an employer, before the 20th week of the 
calendar year, acquires the assets and busi- 
ness of another person and employs indi- 
viduals who were employees in the same 
calendar year of such other person. 


Chapter 23 imposes on an employer a tax 
of 3 percent of the first $3,000 of wages paid 
to an employee during the calendar year. 
Section 3302 allows a credit against this tax 
for contributions to a certified State unem- 
ployment compensation fund, not in excess 
of 2.7 percent. Section 3306(b) (1) provides 
that where an “employer” acquires substan- 
tially all the property used in a trade or busi- 

| ness of a predecessor employer, and takes 

_ Over employees of the latter, wages paid to 
such employees by the predecessor in the 
same calendar year prior to the acquisition 
shall be considered as having been paid by 
the successor. . 

' Section 3306(b) (1), however, applies only 

with respect to “employers” and under sec- 

| tion 3306(a) an “employer” is a person who 
-®mploys four or more individuals on each 
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of some 20 days during the calendar year, 
each day being in a different calendar week. 
- Thus, if the successor employer takes over 
the predecessor employer’s business and em- 
ployees on May 31, wages paid by predecessor 
count toward the maximum base of $3,000 of 
wages paid to an employee during the calen- 
dar year. Both predecessor and successor 
receive credit against the Federal unemploy- 
ment tax for taxes paid to State funds. 

If, however, the acquisition occurs earlier 
in the calendar year, before 20 weeks have 
passed, the result is quite different. Prede- 
cessor is not liable for Federal unemploy- 
ment tax and wages paid to his employees 
are not attributed to successor, who must 
pay Federal tax on the entire first $3,000 
he pays to each employee taken over from 
predecessor. At the same time successor is 
generally not entitled to full credit for State 
tax in respect of the entire first $3,000 he 
pays to each such employee. 

This amendment would cause some persons 
to pay Federal unemployment tax who would 
not under present law. Persons having less 
than four employees for 20 weeks in the 
taxable year, but who had four or more in 
the preceding year, as well as those persons 
who terminated their trade,or business be- 
fore the 20th week of the calendar year, 
would be “employers” and would pay tax 
where they would not under existing law. 
However, an advantage to the form of this 
amendment. is that it would conform the 
definition of employer to that in the major- 
ity of State unemployment compensation 
laws. In view of the interrelationship be- 
tween Federal and State law in this field, 
such conformity is desirable. 

The amendment applies to the calendar 
year 1961 and subsequent calendar years. 


SECTION 64, DEFINITION OF PRICE FOR MANU- 
FACTURERS EXCISE TAX PURPOSES 


Section 64 of the bill adds a new para- 
graph to section 416(b) of the 1954 code, 
which defines the price for which an article 
is sold for manufacturers excise tax pur- 
poses, 

Section 4216 originated as section 619 of 
the Revenue Act of 1932. The report of 
the Ways and Means Committee on that 
bill (H.R. 708, 72d Cong., 1st sess., pp. 37- 
38) showed an intent to base the tax on the 
normal factory price and where, by reason 
of the relationship of the parties, the price 
charged did not represent a fair value, the 
tax was to be on the same value as in the 
case of similar sales between independent 
parties. The courts have held, however, that 
where the manufacturer acts as distributor 
or sells through a controlled agency, the tax 
must be measured by the distributor’s sales 
price, while the manufacturer who does not 
perform the economic function of distribu- 
tion is taxed only upon the factory price. 
See F, W. Fitch Company vy. United States, 
323 U.S. 582 (1945). 

The amendment excludes from the tax 
base, in such situations, costs attributable 
to selling and distribution, as distinguished 
from manufacturing. 

The amendment takes effect on the first 
day of the first month which begins more 
than 15 days after the date of enactment. 
SECTION 65. STAMP TAXES PAYABLE BY REGU- 

LATED INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


Section 65 of the bill amends sections 
4303(a) and 4381(b) of the 1954 code, and 
adds a new subsection to section 4382. 

These amendments are intended to apply 
the “conduit” theory to Federal excise taxa- 
tion of: “regulated investment companies” 
(including certain common trust funds), as 
is now done in the case of common trust 
funds coming within the definition in sec- 
tion 684. It seems inappropriate to tax 
regulated investment companies while ex- 
empting some common trust funds from tax 
since both are essentially vehicles for the 
same purpose—that of providing the in- 


vestor of limited means with more expert 
investment management. 


securities underlying the investment com- 
pany shares. 

Subchapter M of the 1954 code applies the 
“conduit” theory of income. taxation to reg- 
ulated investment companies. A unit in- 
vestment trust or an open-end or closed-end 


of the code with respect to investments, na- 
ture of income, and disbursement of divi- 
dends, and electing to be so treated, pays 
tax only on income not distributed to its 
shareholders. This theory recognizes that 
an investment company primarily serves to 
provide persons of limited means with a 
diversified, lower risk, professionally man- 
aged investment. 

The funds received by investment com- 
panies from their security holders are used 
to purchase securities on which the required 
original issuance and transfer taxes have 
already been paid. When any such securi- 
ties are eliminated from the portfolio, ap- 
propriate transfer taxes are paid, and the 
securities acquired to take their place have 
likewise been subjected to original issuance 
and transfer. taxes. These amendments 
would eliminate what is in effect a duplica- 
tion of taxes on the shareholders of regulated 
investment companies, The taxes eliminat- 
ed include the original issuance and one or 
two transfer taxes imposed on the sale to 
shareholders of open-end management type 
investment company shares and, on increase 
of shares by charter amendment, closed-end 
company shares, as well as the further orig- 
inal issuance tax on the sale of so-called 
contractual plans issued by unit investment 
trusts. Securities of unit investment trusts 
and open-end management type companies 
are redeemable securities and are not usually 
subject to transfer taxes when presented 
for redemption; all investment company se- 
curities, however, are subject to transfer 
taxes when transferred for reasons other than 
redemption and cancellation, 

These amendments are designed to in- 
clude those few common trust funds pres- 
ently encompassed in the definition of reg- 
ulated investment company, and to make 
it clear that the qualification of a security 
as one issued by such an entity is determined 
as of the date of the issuance or transfer in- 
volved and not (as in the case of income tax- 
ation) on the basis of events occurring sub- 
sequently in the taxable year. 

Under section 851, a regulated investment 
company must meet the standards therein 
set forth at the close of the taxable year. 
This is impracticable for stamp tax purposes, 
and therefore a test measured by the preced- 
ing year is being substituted. Where the 
preceding year test is not available because 
the regulated Investment company is new, 
such companies are presently required to set 
forth in their registration statements filed 
with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion an indication of their intention to qual- 
ify under section 851. Under these amend- 
ments new regulated Investment companies 
must meet this test for stamp tax 

The amendments take effect on the first 
day of the first calendar month beginning 
more than 15 days after the date of enact- 
ment. 

SECTION 66. ELIMINATION OF STAMP TAX ON 
CERTAIN TRANSFERS OF STOCK OR CERTIFICATES 
OF INDEBTEDNESS IN CORPORATE MERGERS AND 
CONSOLIDATIONS 


Section 66 of the bill adds a new subsec- 
tion to section 4321 and a new subsection to 
section 4331 of the 1954 code. 
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The courts have held that where one cor- 
poration is merged into another, even where 
shares of the acquiring corporation are 
issued directly to the shareholders of the 

the stock transfer 


corporation to the shareholders of the dis- 
appearing corporation is due. Thus two 
stamp taxes are imposed, an issue tax and a 
transfer tax. 

The amendments eliminate the tax on the 
constructive transfer of the right to receive 
shares of the acquiring corporation. They 
extend the same relief where securities 
rather than stock of the acquiring corpora- 
tion go to the shareholders or security 
holders of the disappearing corporation. 
However, the amendments are, limited to 
cases where the shares or securities are 
issued directly by the acquiring corporation 
to the shareholders or security holders of 
the disappearing corporation. 

The amendments take effect on the day 
after the date of enactment. 


SECTION 67. ELIMINATION OF REQUIREMENTS 
FOR RETURNS AS TO FORMATION OR REORGANI- 
ZATION OF FOREIGN CORPORATIONS 


Section 67 of the bill repeals section 6046 
of the 1954 code. : 

Section 6046 requires a report to be made 
with respect to the formation or reorganiza- 
tion of foreign corporations; it contains an 
exemption with respect to confidential dis- 
closures. Investigations indicate that the 
reports required under this section have 
been little used by the Internal Revenue 
Service. Initially, it was believed that 
the reports furnished statistical data, but 
they have not been so used; and if they 
were, the statistical data would, of necessity, 
be incomplete because of the exemption for 
confidential disclosures. These reports, 
which are troublesome to prépare and sub- 
mit within the required time limit, do not 
bear upon tax liability of the person sub- 
mitting the report or upon the tax liability 
of the person receiving payment from him. 

The amendment applies with respect to 
the formation or reorganization of a foreign 
corporation completed after the date of 
enactment. 


SECTION 68. JURISDICTION OF TAX COURT OVER 
MANUFACTURERS EXCISE TAXES 


Section 68 of the bill gives the Tax Court 
of the United States jurisdiction over con- 
troversies involving manufacturers excise 
taxes. The jurisdiction of the Tax Court 
over manufacturers excise taxes will cor- 
respond to that which it now has with 
respect to income, estate, and gift taxes. 

Numerous sections of the 1954 code are 
amended, 

At present the deficiency procedure avail- 
able to the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue with respect to income, estate, and gift 
taxes is not available to him with respect 
to manufacturers excise taxes. On the 
other hand, when the Commissioner presses 
an assertion that such tax is payable, the 
taxpayer has no practical alternative but 
to pay the tax and bring suit in a court 
other than the Tax Court. 

These amendments apply to manufac- 
turers excise taxes the payment of which 
becomes due after the date of enactment. 


SECTION 69. ELIMINATION OF CONDITIONS ON 
CREDIT OR REFUND OF MANUFACTURERS EXCISE 
TAX 


Section 69 of the bill amends section 
6416(a) of the 1954 code. 

Section 6416(a) now provides that no 
credit or refund of any overpayment of 
manufacturers excise tax shall be allowed 
unless the person who paid the tax estab- 
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lishes, first, that he has not included the tax 
in the price of the article with respect to 


which it was imposed or has not collected . 


the amount of the tax from the vendee, or, 
second, that he has either repaid the amount 
of the tax to the ultimate purchaser of the 
article or has secured the written consent of 
the ultimate purchaser to the allowance of 
the credit or refund. 

Under these limitations the manufacturer 
must show that he actually bore the burden 
of the tax, as well as the fact that he paid 
it. This is a very difficult burden of proof. 

The present section 6416(a) assumes that 
the tax has been illegally collected. In 
many instances the tax paid by the manu- 
facturer has not been reflected, at least in 
the same amount, in his price for the arti- 
cle. The present provisions discriminate 
against a manufacturer who has promptly 
paid the taxes claimed of him as compared 
with a manufacturer who, in contest of the 
tax, has withheld payment. 

The amendment eliminates the conditions 
laid down in section 6416(a) with respect to 
the recovery of overpayments of manufac- 
turers excise taxes. 

The amendment applies with respect to 
overpayments of manufacturers excise taxes 
made after the Gate of enactment. 


SECTION 70. LIMITATIONS ON ASSESSMENT AND 
COLLECTION 


Section 70 of the bill amends section 
6501(c) (1) of the 1954 code. 

At the present time there is no period of 
limitation on the assessment of deficiencies 
where returns which are held to be fraudu- 


‘lent have been filed. This not only means 


that so much of the deficiency as is held to 
have been due to fraud may be assessed at 
any time, but also means that the assess- 
ment of deficiencies resulting from non- 
fraudulent transactions is not barred by 
any period of limitations if there is a single 
fraudulent item in the return. ‘ 

There is, however, a 6-year period of limi- 
tations on the criminal prosecution of a 
taxpayer accused of criminal tax evasion. 
The legislative policy which requires a 
statute of repose for criminal prosecutions 
also requires a statute. of repose for civil 
purposes. 

The policy behind the criminal statute of 
limitations is not that time cleanses a man 
of his sins. The policy is based on difficul- 
ties of proof incident to the passage of time, 
such as indistinct memories, the death of 


witnesses, and the loss of records through | 


destruction, fire or accident. These same 
difficulties are just as real and troublesome 
in a civil case as in a criminal case, with the 
differences that they can do a defendant 
more harm in a civil case because of the 
Government's lighter burden of proof. 

At the present time, taxpayers cannot with 
assurance destroy their financial records, in- 
cluding their cancelled checks, merely be- 
cause a large number of years has elapsed. 

As time goes on some witnesses, including 
the taxpayer himself, may pass away and 
their testimony be lost. 

The amendment prescribes an 8-year pe- 
riod of limitations for civil fraud proceed- 
ings. 
tt is not expected that the cost of this 
amendment to the Treasury will be large. 

The amendment applies to returns filed 
after the date of enactment, 

SECTION 71, RELIEF OF FIDUCIARY FROM PER- 

SONAL LIABILITY FOR FRAUD COMMITTED BY 

DECEDENT 


Section 71 of the bill adds a new sub- 
section to section 6501 of the 1954 code. 

Under present law, an executor or trustee 
who distributes assets of the estate or trust 
becomes personally liable for taxes which 
may be due at the time of the distribution. 
If, unknown to the executor or trustee, the 
decedent for a period prior to his death, or 
the grantor for a period prior to the trans- 
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fer, filed a fraudulent income tax return, 
there is now no statute of limitations which 
bars the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
after the executor or trustee has distributed 
assets, from asserting a deficiency against 
the executor or trustee for personal liability 
in respect of the income taxes of the dece- 
dent or grantor. 

The amendment allows the executor or 
trustee to protect himself against liability 
for such income taxes of the decedent or 
grantor. The fiduciary may request the 
Commissioner that all income taxes of the 
decedent or grantor for all taxable years 
ending prior to or with the date of death 
or transfer be assessed within 18 months or 
within the normal 3-year period, whichever 
expires later, unless the Commissioner can 
establish that the fiduciary had actual 
knowledge of a fraudulent return of the 
decedent or grantor, or of fraudulent failure 
to file a return. 


SECTION 72. LIMITATIONS ON CREDIT FOR OR RE- 
FUND OF OVERPAYMENT ATTRIBUTABLE TO FOR- 
EIGN TAXES 


Section 72 of the bill amends section 6511 
(d) (2) (A) of the 1954 code. 

Section 6511(d)(2)(A), extending the 
statute of limitations in the case of a claim 
for credit or refund relating to an overpay- 
ment attributable to a net operating loss 
carryback, is not clear on whether it covers 
an overpayment resulting from an election to 
deduct foreign taxes paid rather than to 
take credit therefor. The amendment pro- 
vides that the section Covers such an over- 
payment. 


SECTION 73. RELEASE OF FUNDS FROM JEOPARDY 
ASSESSMENTS 


Section 73 of the bill adds a new subsec- 
tion to section 6861 of the 1954 code. 

The right to levy jeopardy assessments 
against taxpayers is a drastic and far-reach- 
ing power which was originally intended to 
be used sparingly, and only in situations in 
which there is good reason to believe that 
the taxpayer is planning to conceal his assets 
or otherwise place them beyond the reach of 
the collection officers of the Treasury De- 
partment. Whatever the reasons which 
prompt its issuance, a jeopardy assessment 
has far-reaching and often disastrous effects 
on the taxpayer. At times the interests of 
the Government are also jeopardized. The 
freezing of the taxpayer’s bank account may 
prevent him from paying fire insurance pre- 
miums on Ais property and from making 
necessary repairs, thus exposing the Govern- 
ment as well as the taxpayer to a risk of 
loss. The Government’s interests, as well as 
the taxpayer’s, require some means of relief 
in this situation, Similarly, the taxpayer 
should be permitted to make use of his 
property to pay his current income taxes, as 
well as deficiencies for years other than 
those involved in the jeopardy assessment. 

Even more compelling than these consid- 
erations, however, is the necessity for safe- 
guarding the right of the taxpayer to make 
an effective defense against a criminal 
charge of evading the alleged tax deficiency 
on which the jeopardy assessment is based, 
and to contest in the Tax Court the alleged 
liability for such taxes. 

The amendment empowers the district 
court, in its discretion, to release such funds 
as are necessary for the purposes stated in 
the statute. Since the release of funds 
would be under the supervision of a district 
court, there would be reasonable safeguards 
against unwarranted expenditure of funds, 

The amendment takes effect on the day 
after the date of enactment. 

SECTION 74. JEOPARDY ASSESSMENTS 

Section 74 of the bill adds a new section to 
part II of subchapter A of chapter 70 (re- 
lating to jeopardy assessments) of the 1954 
code. It also amends section 2201 of title 28, 
United States Code, 
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The authority of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to make a jeopardy assess- 
ment when he finds that assessment or col- 
lection of a tax will be jeopardized by delay 
is not, under present law, subject to judicial 
review. The absence of independent review 
permits the exercise of this authority in 

‘ situations for which it was not intended, 
with, as a practical matter, relief usually not 
available to the taxpayer. 

The amendment to the Internal Revenue 
Code enables the taxpayer to obtain a re- 
view in the district court of the question 
whether jeopardy exists, and authorizes the 
court to annul the jeopardy assessment if 
the taxpayer is able to prove that delay will 
not jeopardize the assessment or collection 
of the tax. 

The amendment grants the taxpayer the 
right to have the Commissioner's admini- 
strative determination as to the existence of 
jeopardy reviewed under the declaratory 
judgment procedure in order to permit 
speedy determinations of the administrative 
determinations of the existence of jeopardy. 
The amendment also authorizes the district 
court to stay any further proceedings under 
the jeopardy assessment already made pend- 
ing the outcome of the declaratory judg- 
ment suit. 

Section 2201 of title 28, United States 
Code, now authorizes declaratory relief in 
cases except those dealing with Federal 
taxes. Conforming amendments to section 
2201 permit a taxpayer to seek a declaratory 
judgment as to the existence of jeopardy and 
limit the eourt’s jurisdiction solely to deter- 
mination of the question of whether the 
collection of the proposed deficiency will be 
jeopardized by delay in making the assess- 
ment. 

The amendments take effect on the day 
after the date of enactment. 


SECTION 75. EFFECT TO BE GIVEN BY TAX COURT 
TO COURT OF APPEALS’ DECISION 


Section 75 of the bill adds a new subsec- 
tion to section 7459 of the 1954 code. The 
Tax Court has stated that in the absence 
of action by the Congress or the Supreme 
Court, it will not consider itself bound to 
follow a rule of law announced by the court 
of appeals to which an appeal could be 
taken in a case pending before the Tax 
Court. Various courts of appeals have held 
that the Tax Court must follow a previous 
decision of the Court of Appeals on the same 
point. The problem was present in a case 
decided by the Supreme Court (Commis- 
sioner v. Sullivan, 356 U.S. 27 (1958) ), but its 
opinion is silent on the question. 

The argument most frequently expressed 
for the position of the Tax Court is that it 
produces a uniform application of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code on a nationwide basis. 
However, decisions of the Tax Court can be 
reviewed by eleven different courts of ap- 
peals, a situation not calculated to produce 
uniformity. Viewing uniformity as the 
paramount consideration would point to a 
Tax Court of Appeals, or providing for direct 
appeal to the Supreme Court. Both the 
district courts and the Court of Claims have 
original jurisdiction of suits brought on 
claims for the refund of taxes. Within this 
jurisdictional framework, uniformity, how- 
ever desirable, is a practical impossibility. 

The view that the Tax Court should follow 
the court of appeals to which an appeal 
could be taken in a pending case is rooted 
in the common law doctrine of stare decisis. 
The court. of appeals has traditionally been 
recognized as making the law of the circuit 
and the orderly administration of justice 
requires that it be followed within that cir- 
cuit. Furthermore, there is the practical 
consideration that neither the taxpayer nor 
the Commissioner should be put to the ex- 
pense of an unnecessary appeal. 

The amendment provides that the Tax 
Court shall give effect to a decision of the 
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courts of appeals on the same basis as do 
the district courts. 

The amendment applies to all decisions 
made by the Tax Court after the date of en- 
actment. 


SECTION 76. USE OF REGISTERED AND 
CERTIFIED MAIL 


Section 76 of the bill amends paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of section 7502(c) of the 1954 
Code. 

Paragraph (1) of section 7502(c) now pro- 
vides that sending certain documents by 
US. registered mail shall be prima facie 
evidence of delivery to the person to whom 
addressed, and that the date of regis- 
tration shall be deemed the postmark date. 
Paragraph (2) permits the Secretary or his 
delegate to provide by regulations the ex- 
tent to which the provisions of paragraph 
(1) with respect to prima facie evidence of 
delivery and the postmark date shall apply 
to certified mail. 

Under present section 7502(c) there is un- 
certainty whether evidence of fruitless search 
would rebut the presumption of delivery; 
and if it would, the entire effect of the sec- 
tion would be largely negated. The amend- 
ment substitutes conclusive effect for mere- 
ly prima facie effect. 

The amendments apply with respect to all 
affected documents mailed by registered or 
certified mail after September 2, 1958, the 
date of enactment of Public Law 85-866, 
which amended section 7502(c). 


SECTION %7. COSTS AWARDED TO PREVAILING 
PARTY IN REFUND SUIT 


Section 77 of the bill amends section 
2412(b) of title 28, United States Code. The 
present section 2412(b) sharply limits the 
costs which can be recovered in suits against 
the United States, including tax refund 
suits. The court decisions are not clear as 
to the costs which a successful plaintiff can 
recover in a tax refund sult brought against 
a district Director of Internal Revenue. 
Some decisions treat the district director as 
a private litigant with respect to costs; 
others limit costs to those which would be 
allowed against the United States. Where 
the district director is the successful party, 
costs are fully recoverable against the tax- 
payer as against any private litigant. , 

The amendment liberalizes the allowance 
of costs to a successful plaintiff in tax re- 
fund suits, whether the United States or a 
district director is the defendant. Costs are 
allowed on the same basis as in suits be- 
tween private litigants. The uncertainty as 
to the allowance of costs in tax refund suits 
against a district director is eliminated. 

The amendment applies with respect to 


actions in which judgment is entered after 
the date of enactment. 
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Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
sae Indianapolis News of February 2, 

Gates VERSUS THE HERALDS OF Doom 

(By Stan Evans) 
The cries of anger being directed at De- 


fense Secretary Thomas Gates carry a no- 
ticeable ring of election-year politics. For 
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when Gates “revised” downward U.S. esti- 
mates of Soviet power, he snatched away 
from Lynpon JOHNSON & Co, the allegation 
that something called “intelligence” backed 
their shrill declamations about the Krem- 
lin’s lead in missilery. 

Gates is criticized for founding intelligence 
estimates on what the Soviets “probably will 
do,” rather than on what they “are capable 
of doing.” One angry Senator characterized 
this approach as placing us at the mercy of 
Moscow’s beneficient intentions—a fantastic 
twisting of Gates’ meaning and of the facts 
in the case. 

The reference to “intention” does not mean 
“what the Soviets are going to do with their 
arsenal of weapons,” but -“what kind of 
weapons they are actually manufacturing.” 
The question is not one of beneficence, of 
which the Kremlin has none, but of known 
activity. 

The charge that “unprovable surmise” has 
replaced “known fact” is thus precisely the 
opposite of the truth. It is the theoretical 
“capability estimate,” so joyfully wielded by 
the true believers in Soviet supremacy, which 
has no connection with known fact, and 
which has been constructed to serve in the 
place of fact. 

Last September this column called atten~- 
tion to the failings of “intelligence” based 


on theorizing about “capability,” rather than _ 
-on cold facts about what was going on. It 


was then asserted that such estimates “nec- 
essarily incorporate a great deal of Soviet 
say-so as to their achievements, and have in 


leged 

gap in favor of the Russians * * * Now sub- 
sequent intelligence investigation showed 
that estimate was wrong and that, far from 
stepping up their production of bombers, the 
Soviet were diminishing it or even elimi- 
nating that production.” 

Gates is the third Secretary of Defense to 
voice skepticism about the missile lag. 
Secretary Wilson, it will be remembered, was 


Soviet omnipotence. Secre’ 
though for a time enmeshed in the missile 
gap doctrine that evolved from the capa- 
bility estimates, was frank to say that we 
had no real evidence that the Soviets were 
ahead of us. 

Testifying before the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee about some contrary state- 
ments by his subordinate, Dr. Von Braun, 
McElroy said: “My problem is this: That I 
do not know how fast they are going to go. 
Moreover, I havé no assurc.nce that they are 
ahead of us, Mr. Chairman. I have read 
what Mr. Yon Braun has said, and he also 
I regard as a very excellent man, but whether 
he knows positively the things he said there 
I don’t know. If he does I think he has 
knowledge that we don't have.” 

McElroy, of course, had available to him all 
the real intell'gence information there was, 
as does Gates. The problem was that, by and 
large, there simply wasn’t much information 
of any kind. The theoretical projections of 
a 3-to-1 missile lag were thrown together 
in the absence of data, and were based 
largely on the Soviets’ own declarations. 

In the meantime, a few shards of factual 
information have been pieced together—and, 
oddly enough, they do not support the 
apocalyptic visions being evoked by our her- 
alds of doom and appeasement. One key 
fact, referred to previously in this space: 
In spite of diligent snooping, our intelligence 
operatives have been unable to locate even 
one Sovict ICBM launching site. 
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years and ten. 

With these increased expectations 
comes a need for a reorientation of our 
thinking and for legislation. 

I have introduced a bill which would 
provide hospital and medical care for our 
older citizens, and I hope that hearings 
can be held and action taken promptly 
upon this measure. 

An excellent discussion of the rela- 
tionship between churches and the needs 
of older persons is contained in the cur- 
rent issue of Social Action, a publication 
of the Council for Christian Social Ac- 
tion of the United Church of Christ. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the first article in that publication, by 
William C. Fitch, executive director, 
American Society of Retired Persons, 
and formerly Director of the Department 
of the Aging, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, which is en- 
titled “Churches and the Needs of Older 
Persons,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHURCHES AND THE NEEDS OF OLDER PERSONS 

Tt is a privilege to have part in the Con- 
sultation of the United Church of Christ on 
“The Church’s Responsibility for the Aging.” 
Because you represent a denomination with 
over 2 million members, this meeting can 
have far-reaching effects. We need a real- 
istic approach to the needs of our older citi- 
zens. Too much emphasis has been placed 
on the problem, too many meetings of ex- 
perts have been held to devise plans for study 
and research, and too little practical action 
has been taken at a level where the aging 
individual can feel its impact. 

Our older citizens are not mere statistics. 
But it is important to know that we have over 
15 million individuals in the United States 
65 years of age or older. It is equally im- 
portant in our long-range planning to know 
that there are over 35 million in the 45-64 
age group. 

There has been a dramatic increase in life 
expectancy. It has been extended 20 years 
since the turn of the century. Judging from 
the stacks of newspaper clippings about in- 
teresting older persons, one might almost as- 
sume that the promise of extending the life 
span to age 100 has already been fulfilled. 

Never before in our history has the spot- 
light been so frequently focused on the ag- 
ing. Much of this is due to the accelerated 
activity in preparing for the White House 
Conference on Aging. A great deal of the 
credit is due to the organizations that have 
been working in the field for many years. 
They have prepared the way for this tre- 
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mendous growth of interest and activity. 
Unlike meetings held on other national 
issues, there is a remarkable degree of agree- 
ment on the main problems confronting the 


Insufficient income: It is a generally ac- 
cepted fact that a large segment of our aging 
population does not have sufficient income 
to enjoy the later years. They live in con- 
stant fear of the diminishing value of the 
retirement dollar. 

Age restrictions of employment: The em- 
ployment barriers because of age are unreal- 
istic. Mandatory retirement at 65 is not only 
demoralizing but is a tremendous waste of 
productive manpower. 

Inadequate housing: Suitable housing for 
the elderly at prices they can afford is still 
a fond dream for most older persons. 

Meaningless leisure time: The increasing 
amount of free time has little meaning un- 
less interesting, enjoyable, and worthwhile 
programs are developed. The need to pre- 
pare for these years is no less important 
than for any other period in our lives. 

Iliness and the high cost of medical care: 
There is a greater incidence of illness among 
the aged. The fear of a chronic illness or 
disability is a constant threat to enjoyment 
of the later years. Financing the cost of 
medical care is challenging the best minds of 
the medical profession. It is no longer a 
question of whether, but how to provide 
against the economic hazards of hospital and 
medical care in the later years. 

Into these five areas fall practically all of 
the major problems confronting our aging 


population. As we seek better understand-_ 


ing and more effective programs to meet 
these needs, we should examine each in the 
light of the church’s opportunity to find 
practical ways to fit them into its program. 


WHAT CHURCHES CAN DO 


There may not be much the church can 
do to increase the income of retired work- 
ers, but it should be aware of the economic 
status of its members to be sure that those 
who are marginal know about the facilities 
and services to stretch the retirement dollar 
which are available in the church and com- 
munity. Staff members of the church should 
become informed about the local resources 
and accept their share of community re- 
sponsibility for expanding or establishing 
new services to meet the needs. 

What has the church done to demonstrate 
that chronological are is no criterion for em- 
ployment or service? Is there a mandatory 
retirement age for church employees? To 
what extent are mature workers being hired 
or kept in key positions, paid or unpaid, 
within the church organizations? This is 
not a plea for the hiring of older workers, 
as might be done in the case of the handi- 
capped. It is a plea to consider the older 
person as an individual, able, qualified, and 
willing to meet the requirements of the job. 

The churches have perhaps given their 
greatest support and leadership in the field 
of housing. The need is still great and the 
churches must review their progress and 
decide which direction their next efforts 
should take. 

Housing is not just a shelter. It is many 
things. It may be an individual home, built 
to take advantage of all of the latest de- 
vices and plans that will make it comfort- 
able, safe, and convenient. It may also be 
@ cooperative type of dwelling, house, or 
apartment. For some it may mean a rest 
home or a nursing home planned, staffed, 
and equipped to provide limited services that 
do not require hospitalization. There will 
also be a need for modern hospitals to serve 
those in need of skilled medical care.. Our 
aim must be to help individuals to live inde- 
pendently as long as possible and to provide 
various types of accommodations to meet 
the changing conditions of aging. 

Free time can be a curse or a blessing de- 
pending on how it is used. We continue to 
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need satisfaction from meaningful activity. 
We would not be content with “busy work” 
at any age, and certainly would not accept 
it as a substitute for job satisfaction. There 
is a place for hobbies, travel, yes, fishing, 
too—but not on a full-time basis, 

For the church this is a challenge, oppor- 
tunity, and responsibility. Every active 
church has need for volunteers to assist in 
implementing all of its many programs, The 
older members not only could, but would be 
thrilled to be asked. They have already 
demonstrated their skill as community fund- 
raisers, and unléss my church is unusual you 
also have an urgent need for these services. 

Many churches have their senior citizens 
groups as well as youth groups. This is good, 
too, but it would be better to place greater 
emphasis on continuing the older persons as 
a part of the other groups of the church. 
They would prefer this if given an oppor- 
tunity and if they were made to feel welcome. 

Health needs may seem remote from the 
church’s role, but there is a universal need 
to educate people concerning the preventive 
measures that are already available. 

EDUCATION FOR RETIREMENT 

Studies of successful retirement have 
shown that those making the best adjust- 
ment made some overt efforts to plan for 
the later years. Society is confronted with 
a two-phased problem: (1) To meet the 
needs of those already advanced in years, (2) 
to educate and prepare those approaching 
retirement to make the most of their free 
time, and the gift of added years. 

Because the church is the center of our 
lives and the heart of the community it en- 
joys a unique opportunity for service which 
is not possible to the same degree in any 
other organization. 


How will your church meet the challenge? 





Wasn’t World War I a War? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘ or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article which should be vitally 
important to all of us who are interested 
in the plight of our forgotten veterans 
of World WarI. The editorial appeared 
in the Reese River Reveille of Austin, 
Nev., on February 17, 1960. 

The editorial follows: 

Wasn’t Wortp War I A War? 


We're little old men whom nobody’ll pay, 
baa, baa, baa. 

It’s many a year since we had our day, baa, 
baa, baa. 

Veterans lost to all memory, 

Men our country has ditched are we, 

Congress hopes we'll just fade away, baa, . 
baa, baa. 


That paraphrase of the Gentleman Ranker 
song—better known in this country as the 
Whiffenpoof song, since somebody in Yale 
stole it and messed it up—describes the 
plight of the World War I veterans. 

Too old—most of them—to be employed, 
never given a tenth part of the benefits, pay, 
and pensions showered on veterans of later 
wars, who today need it all much less, the 
veterans of 1917 and 1918 are justified in 
feeling they have been—and are being—given 
scurvy treatment by the country they served. 
Many of them are living precariously, many 
even impecuniously. 
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They are what rich organizations, many 
Congressmen, and even the administration, 
sneer at as “healthy veterans”—who are try- 
ing to rob the Government of money that 
should be distributed among foreigners. 

The soldier of World War I was paid $30 
a month—$33 overseas. When he was dis- 
charged he was given $60—not $20 a week for 
52 weeks. He was given no help in getting 
education or training, starting in business or 
buying a home. The war was over. He had 
done the job he set out to do. The country 
had no further use for him. 

With $60 and a wornout uniform he went 
out to find a job in a country where stop- 
ping of war industries had raised unemploy- 
ment sky high. He learned what it was to 
skip meals and go hungry—not in the 
trenches as he had done at times—but in 
his own homeland, the country for which 
he had been fighting, and which didn’t need 
him any longer. 

Congress finally opened its heart. It 
passed what it called “adjusted insurance.” 
That was a form of insurance under which— 
before the veteran was quite old enough to 
totter off the scene—he would be given some 
money, according to his length of service— 
but years in the future. 

Then came the great depression. Those 
who are not old enough to remember it are 
lucky—but the veteran of World War I re- 
members it. Most of those veterans lost 
whatever they had managed to put to- 
gether—and many others went into the soup 
line. Most of them lost the war insurance 
they had managed to carry up to that time. 
The only bright spot they could see among 
all the clouds was the fact the Government 
had promised them some compensation for 
their war service, 

They appealed to the Government to make 
that payment then—when the veterans 
needed it so desperately—instead of at some 
time in the distant future, when they might 
no longer need it so badly—or would have 
starved to death. Congress sidetracked all 
their requests. 

Probably the majority of Americans today 
have forgotten—if they ever even heard of— 
the march to Washington, by veterans hop- 
ing to persuade Congress to make at least 
some kind of a payment on the money that 
had been promised them. By that time they 
had families and small children. going 
hungry. Many veterans disapproved of that 


march, and did not participate in it, but - 


they all knew the truth about it. 

Those hungry veterans moved into Wash- 
ington—not to threaten—as cringing high 
Officials in Government declared—but to 
plead. They were peaceful. They main- 
tained strict order among themselves. Some 
were accompanied by their wives and chil- 
dren, who had no homes. As a part of their 
demonstration, they paraded—but they 
paraded at night. They did their best to 
cover their own condition and the Govern- 
ment’s treatment of them by parading at a 
time when their rags and tatters would be 
less visible. One famous syndicated colum- 
nist, horrified by what he saw, described that 
parade to his readers as the “march of the 
ghosts.” 

Yet those ragged ghosts without even a 
thought of a threat among them, scared the 
administration of that day out of its wits. 
It ordered General MacArthur, who had un- 
der him and commanding part of his forces 
an officer named Eisenhower, to disperse 
what it called dangerous revolutionists, 
rioters and whatnot—of which not a single 
word was true. 

Those American soldiers, acting under or- 
ders of their officers, fired on American vet- 
erans—unarmed and peaceful veterans. The 
blood of American veterans was shed by 
American soldiers under orders of American 
officers. Then their camp and pitiful be- 
longings were burned and they were driven 
out of Washington. 
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That was a proud day in American his- 
tory. 

Every American officer and soldier who 
participated in that affair—and every offi- 
cial who ordered it—today would like to for- 
get it—and probably can’t. . 

There is no surer cause of lasting enmity— 
even hatred—on the part of one man to- 
ward another man that coming from a 
knowledge of guilt. Why is there so much 
determination on the part of certain groups 
and government officials that nothing shall 
be done for the veterans of World War I? 
Why is President Eisenhower so bitterly out- 
spoken in his opposition to any such plan, 
although he is eager to distribute billions 
to foreign countries? 

Today those veterans are old. Most of 
them are unemployable. Many of them are 
in need. The country for which they fought 
has done little for them—and that little 
grudgingly. 

Now those veterans are dying at the rate 
of more. than 130,000 a year. That means 
about 360 every day—l1 every 4 minutes, 

Whatever gratitude for past service the 
country may be willing to extend them will 
not be required too far into the future. - It 
will amount to a lot less than we spend in 
foreign aid. 

Yet year after year, as efforts are. made to 
pass legislation that would give a lift to 
those old veterans of World War I, bitter 
opposition springs up. That opposition 
comes from many sides—the administration, 
Congress, and rich organizations of wealthy 
men. 

Why? How much of that opposition 
springs from the realization of guilt, relat- 
ing to deeds committed far in the past? 


Day of Glory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled ‘‘Day of Glory,” which appeared 
in the February 18, 1960, issue of the 
Park City Daily News of Bowling Green, 


Ky. 
The editorial is as follows: 
Day or Giory 


We in the West are. bound to view with 
mixed feelings the emergence of France into 
membership in the world nuclear club. 

As a military man and leader devoted to 
the restoration of his country’s former glory, 
French President Charles de Gaulle under- 
stands the decisive character of nuclear 
weapons in modern warfare. 

With evident logic, he seeks this means of 
giving France a larger voice both in world 
affairs and within NATO and other Western 
councils. The explosion of an atomic device 
in the Sahara is intended as at least a 
partial cure for an inferiority which dates 
from the early years of World War II. 

Possibly there will in fact be some gain 
to the West if) France gets a feeling of 
greater equality from having entered the 
select nuclear circle, and from having freed 
itself, to an extent, from nuclear dependence 
on the United States and Britain. 

But there are also serious drawbacks to 
this development. The explosion in the 
Sahara does not make easier the conclusion 
of a nuclear test ban agreement or general 
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nuclear disarmament, which for 15 months 
has been under discussion in Geneva. 

Thus far, France has not demanded a place 
at the Geneva parleys, but it may. [If it 
does, the presence of a stiff-backed De Gaulle 
representative could delay even further the 
reaching of an accord. 

Furthermore, France’s entry into the club 
stresses once more the danger that still more 
nations will master nuclear technique and 
add to the double threat of nuclear war and 
contamination of the peacetime atmosphere. 

On top of all this, the West may reason- 
ably regard as wasteful the French diversion 
of funds and industrial capacity to nuclear 
effort which duplicates that of America and 
Britain. 


More useful in the overall Western defense 


fleshing out of NATO’s far too slender bar- 
riers in Western Europe. France’s detona- 
tion of a relatively crude atomic device is 
hardly compensation for this loss. 

And this accomplishment in the Sahara 
could hardly come at a poorer time, in the 
light of Prance’s deteriorating relations with 
Africa. The native peoples regard the event 
as both a physical danger and a deep affront. 

No one can daresay the gains outweigh the 
losses from Frahce’s “big day” in the North 
African desert. 





Water Pollution Control Saves Aimerican 
Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE » 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
value of water pollution control to 
America and to the protection of the 


McCalla, 
Jr. is the publisher. He is associated 
with Mr. Earl L. Knauss who publishes 
the Garnett Review. Both of these men 
are leaders in the newspaper field and 
perform a single service to their com- 
munity. 

On February 18, 1960, an editorial 
appeared in the Anderson Countian in 
which it was pointed out that due to 
water treatment facilities, water-borne 
disease has been greatly reduced, and 
that death rate due to typhoid fever has 
been cut from 27 percent to zero in some 
areas. 

The editorial expresses, Mr. Speaker, 
that although the Kansas public water 


supplies are in many ways better than | 


the national average, constant attention 
must be given to the increasing needs for 
safe and unadulterated water. 

With the water use in this country 
expected to double within the next 20 
years, it is of the utmost importance that 
rapid progress be made in the purifica- 
tion of our water supply and in eliminat- 
ing its contamination. — 

May I request, Mr. Speaker, that the 
article from the Anderson Countian be 
published in the extension of my re- 
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Firry Years or WatTER Suidedorszel—ttow 
DREDS OF KANSasS CrTies Use CHLORINATION 
AS DISINFECTANT FoR SAFETY 


Kansas people demand that the quality 
of water be protected for all uses—human 
health, animals, plantlife, and industrial 
uses. safe water supplies is one 
of the tasks of the State health department’s 
division of sanitation. 

When the division was established in 1907, 
Kansans were drinking unfiltered, unchlor- 
inated water from rivers and wells. Fifty 
years later—in 1957, there were 449 munici- 
pal water supplies, only three of which did 
not disinfect the water by chlorination. At 
the end of 1959, only one town, Galena, did 
not provide continuous chlorination. In 
1907, fewer than 50 towns had sewers to 
carry wastes out of backyards and ditches— 
in 1957, 305 cities had sewers, and all but 15 
had sewage treatment facilities. Constant 
progress has been made since then. 

Improvement in water treatment plant fa- 
- ellities has been paralleled by a marked re- 
duction in water-borne disease. Since 1945, 
no major outbreaks of illness have been 
traced to this cause. Better water purifica- 
tion and sewage treatment practices were 
partly responsible for reduction of typhoid 
fever death rates from 27 per 100,000 popula- 
tion in 1907, to no deaths in 1957, and none 
through 1959. 

More than 70 new city water supply wells 
were drijled during the 1056-58 biennium, re- 
Placing improperly located or unprotected 
old wells. In these 2 years, 20 new public 
water supply systems were built, replacing 
hundreds of private wells of questionable 
quality. Industry has matened municipal 
progress in control of its wastes. 

Kansas public water supplies are better in 
many ways than the national average. But, 
constant attention must be given to in- 
creasing needs for safe water, the need to 
expand and modernize water and sewage 
treatment plants now in use, and the need 
to be on guard against new sources of con- 
tamination. With the customary citizen 
support—this can be done. 





Communist Infiltration Into Churches 
and Educational Institutions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent furor raised by some members 
of the National Council of Churches in 
regard to a statement in an Air Force 
NCO manual has brought forth many 
ideas and comments. I have found no 
one who denies that there are no minis- 
ters to be found in the international 
Communist conspiracy. The statement 
rage Air Force manual simply said 
this: 

From a variety of authoritative sources 
there appears to be overwhelming evidence of 
Communist antireligious activity in the 
United States through the infiltration of 
fellow travelers into churches and educa- 
tional institutions. 


Everyone who has only read just a 
country newspaper knows that is a true 
The Committee .on Un- 


statement. 
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American Activities has probably hun- 
dreds of names throughout America of 
people who follow this classification 
either in the churches or in the educa- 
tional field. 

This Air Force manual in substance 
says that many people are innocently 
duped, deceived, and flagrantly exploited 
by the social gospel doctrine that has 
been advocated by many ministers. This 
article does not condemn churches and 
religion it simply calls attention to a 
well-known fact that some ministers fail 
to see that their placing of emphasis on 
the political-economic and social gospel 
matters is simply following the collec- 
tivist Communist road. 

This article in no way belittles spirit- 
ual values or basic beliefs of religion. 
All this article is attempting to point out 
is this fact—that many persons in some 
church groups who support political- 
economic fronts render a greater service 
to these international propaganda proj- 
ects than card-carrying Communists. 

A few years ago an organization called 
the Circuit Riders of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
printed a list of 2,109 Methodist clergy- 
men who were engaging in political, eco- 
nomic, and social gospel activities. The 
basic objective of this list was to point 
out the dangers involved in these propa- 
gandizing socialistic political activities 
and the sly attempt to whitewash the 
communistic attempts to defeat Amer- 
ican ideals and concepts. 

A few weeks ago I had occasion to read 
the following article by Rev. Billy James 
Hargis, minister, of Tulsa, Okla., who 
also points out these dangers. Here is 
his article: 

APOSTATE CLERGYMEN BATTLE FoR Gop-HATING 
COMMUNIST CHINA 

A United Press International News dis- 
patch of May 27, 1959, said, “A distinguished 
American theologian has some stern words 
to offer on the problem of communism and 
Christianity.” The distinguished theologian 
was none other than Dr. John A. Mackay, 
well known leftwing Presbyterian leader 
who has a long record of supporting Com- 
munist Party line objectives. The news dis- 
patch went on to state, “Dr. John Mackay, 
retiring president of the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, charged that America is 
turning its back on untold thousands of 
Christians in Red China. Dr. Mackay called 
for the recognition of Red China—backing a 
resolution that had been adopted at the gen- 
eral assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church meeting at Indianapolis. Dr. Mac- 
kay told the delegates that while Red China 
has done some terrible things, so has the 
United States.” 

Here is a typical example of the twisted 
and deceiving play on words used by left- 
wing clergymen in their attempts to disguise 
their blatant support of important Commu- 
nist conspiracy objectives, Let’s analyze Dr. 
Mackay’s charge that “America is turning its 
back on untold thousands of Christians in 
Red China.” This charge is merely a con- 
tinuation of a propaganda campaign Dr. 
Mackay has been carrying on in behalf of 
the Red Chinese slavemasters for years. He 
called for recognition of Red China and its 
admission to the U.N. back in December 1949. 
On December 10, 1956, he spoke before 400 
religious executive in Indianapolis, Ind., and 
called for the sending of a delegation of 
American church leaders to Red China to 
“reestablish contact with colleagues there.” 
He said that it was absolutely imperative 
that this be done. From his actions and 
words, ohe gets the impression that Dr. Mac- 
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kay is on fire for this vital objective of inter- 
national communism. 

Dr. Mackay and other apologists for com- 
munism in the churches would have us to 
believe that there is actually freedom of reli- 
gion in Red China and other Communist 
conspiracy held nations. They refuse to face 
the documented and indisputable facts about 
the Communist conspiracy’s takeover of 
churches in Communist nations, and how 
the Communists are utilizing these churches 
to promote the cause of atheistic commun- 
ism. Now let us remember one thing—that 
is, that Dr. Mackay is not speaking of the 
suffering, persecuted Christians of China who 
have been tortured, sent to slave camps, and 
denied the right to worship God. Many were 
killed. Dr, Mackay is speaking of the so- 
called Christian leaders who were intimi- 
dated into cooperating with communism by 
converting their churches into tools for pro- 
moting Communist propaganda and objec- 
tives. He is speaking of the phony pastors 
placed in the churches by Communist 
leaders. 

In 1949, the Chinese Reds set up what they 
called the Religious Bureau whose function 
was to supervise all religious bodies in China. 
The actual purpose was to operate behind 
Communist double talk and take over the 
churches for use as instruments of Com- 
munist policy in China, The techniques 
used were taxation and terrorism. The 
pastors were told that they could continue 
to conduct services if they would deliver 
sermons prepared for them by Communist 
propagandists or preach sermons along the 
Communist propaganda line. Those who re- 
fused had their churches closed by impos- 
sibly heavy taxes. These who defied the 
Religious Bureau were quickly arrested, im- 
prisoned, and subjected to torture and brain- 
washing, or execution. Many Chinese Chris- 
tians have suffered because they chose Christ 
instead of Mao Tse-tung. 

Most Americans are unaware that there 
are two Protestant and two Catholic church 
groups in China. In April 1951, the Com- 
munists established the Three Self-Reform 
Movement to separate their collaborators 
from the faithful Christians. Only a small 
minority registered with this atheistic Com- 
munist Movement, and this small minority’s 
pastors are the Christians on whom Dr. Mac- 
kay claims America is turning its back, His 
interest is not in the true Chinese Christians 
who are persecuted, are underground, and 
who have formed a “Bible eating” movement 
in which each member takes certain Bible 
passages to memorize. 

During March of this year, author John C. 
Caldwell, who has spent a number of years 
in China, reported recent church develop- 
ments in Red China. Peiping’s 65 Christian 
churches of a dozen denominations have 
been reduced to 4. Excess buildings were 
taken over for government use. One hun- 
dred and fifty excess preachers, Bible wom- 
en, and assistant ministers were released and 
assigned to labor on a farm commune. 
Shanghai’s 200 Protestant churches were cut 
down to 15, releasing another sizable group 
of ministers for forced labor. Attendance 
at the churches left open has dropped dras- 
tically, and average attendance js about 20. 
Of course, if some prominent visitor from 
outside the Iron Curtain nations visits one 
of these Communist-operated churches, he 
or she would find it packed full, The Com- 
munists would see to this. They always do. 

The Red Chinese tyrants are moving to 
scrap the whole denominational system and 
create a Communist-controlled Chinese 
Christian church. This is the church with 
which modernist American churchmen are 
anxious to establish contact. When and 
where has John A. Mackay, or any like him, 
ever expressed compassion for the enslaved 
and persecuted Christians of Red China? 
Who is turning his back on untold thou- 
sands of Christians in Red China? What a 
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bit of subtle poisonous propaganda is con- 
tained in Dr. John A. Mackay’s statement, 
Unfortunately it will make sense to a num- 
ber of uninformed and brainwashed Ameri- 
can church members, because they have not 
the foggiest idea about the nature, methods, 
and objectives of anti-Christ communism, or 
what it has done to churches under its rule. 

In his statement, Dr. Mackay admitted 
that Red China has done some terrible 
things, but toned this down by saying that 
so has the United States. All nations gov- 
erned by fallible human beings have done 
things which were wrong, but imagine com- 
paring our Nation with the cruel inhuman 
dictatorship of Red China. These agents of 
anti-Christ communism have committed 
unspeakable atrocities against millions of 
Chinese and quite a few Americans; Chinese 
family life has been broken up and millions 
of Chinese men, women, and children herded 
like animals into communes to work as 
slaves of the Red government. Our Nation 
is indeed in deeper peril than ever before in 
its history when church members will listen 
to men with the ideology of Dr. John A. 
Mackay and take him seriously. Here is a 
man who has classed anti-Communists as 
being more dangerous than Communist con- 
spirators. Our Bible warns us that by their 
fruits shall ye know them. Pray more for 
an awakening among sleeping members of 
American churches. 





Senator Keating Honors Rabbi Goldstein 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 31 there was an important meeting 
in New York. The World Academy in 
Jerusalem held a reception in honor of 
Rabbi Herbert S. Goldstein on the oc- 
casion of his 70th birthday. 

It is fitting that this great man of 
God should be honored by the junior 





Senator from New York. Senator Keart-° 


Inc has been honored many times by 
Zionist organizations. In a recent trip 
to Israel, he was present at the dedica- 
tion of the Ken Keating Forest. 

The junior Senator from New York 
and I have agreed on many matters in 
both Houses of Congress. One of these 
is in our deep admiration for the people 
of Israel and for their great cultural at- 
tainments. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
KEaTING’s address and the one delivered 
by Rabbi Goldstein be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Appress BY SENATOR KENNETH B. KEATING, 
REPUBLICAN OF NEW YORK, AT A RECEPTION 
GIVEN BY THE WORLD ACADEMY IN JERU- 
SALEM IN” Honor or Rasst HeERBert S. 
GOLDSTEIN ON THE OCCASION OF HIS 70TH 
BIRTHDAY, IN THE GRAND BALLROOM OF THE 
PLAZA HOTEL aT 8 P.M., JANUARY 31, 1960 
Mr. Chairman, fellow members of the 

celebration committee, ladies and gentlemen, 

this is a warm and wonderful occasion— 

because we honor tonight a man who, in a 

sense, has honored all of us by the gift to 

humanity of so long a life of service, of 
friendship, of dedication, Rabbi Goldstein, 
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there are two ways in which I could reveal 
your age—by saying you have lived for 70 
years—or—that the world about you has 
been enriched for 70 years. I think the lat- 
ter is the best way to tell your age. 

Many of your friends and associates here 
tonight have been privileged to have their 
own lives touched, and inspired and en- 
nobled by your own. I have only read the 
story of the fruitful years you look back 
upon, across the vista of memory, but, that 
story of achievement—that generous giving 
of yourself to great causes, to great purposes 
over the years, is no less inspiring to me 
than to those so fortunate as to have been 
within the happy circle of your influence 
and your friendship. 

Anyone studying your long and splendid 
career, Rabbi Goldstein, might well be moved 
to say: Here is a man who has made a happy 
blending of vocation and avocation—for, on 
the one hand he collects. honors, on the 
other, he collects friends. 

Surely, one of the most preeminent causes 
with which your name has been so closely 
associated is that of the World Academy in 
Jerusalem. No one can build you a finer 
monument than you have built for your- 
self—by your unceasing efforts in behalf of 
this outstanding cultural contribution to 
the history of the Jewish people. 

I do not know of any way in which the 
meaning of the World Academy can be bet- 
ter expressed—or its essence better de- 
scribed—than in the words of the late 
chief rabbi of Israel, Isaac Halevy Herzog, 
who said: “The World Academy is to the 
State of Israel what the soul is to the body.” 

One has only to. visit Israel—as I recently 
had the privilege of doing, to realize the 
truth of this statement—to appreciate the 
intensity and the scope of the spiritual and 
intellectual contribution of the World 
Academy. The facets of its program are 
many and they are vital. The academy is 
at once a repository and a source—filled with 
the great treasures of the past, enriching 
the present and the future with its research, 
its energies, its wisdom. 

I look back with fond recollection on my 
visit to Israel. It remains one of the most 
vivid and illuminating experiences ‘of my 
life. I was invited by the Israeli Govern- 
ment on the occasion of the dedication of 
the Ken Keating Forest—a great and 
cherished honor for me. 

I do not believe I shall ever forget that 
dedication ceremony, high up on one of 
those beautiful Judean hills that look down 
upon Jerusalem. The soil was hard and 
rocky, and I could not help but remark to 
the chairman of the occasion: “It does not 
seem possible that trees would take root in 
this stony ground.” 

He smiled and said to me: “In Israel, the 
trees, like the people, are inspired to grow 
by the very difficulties of growing.” 

I have told this little incident to many of 
my friends, and I have impressed upon 
them that, to me, it sums up the greatness 
of spirit which alone can explain the success 
of Israel. 

To read of Israel, her people, and her in- 
stitutions is, in a sense, like reading the 
review of a book. To me was given the 
wonderful opportunity to read the book it- 
self—to turn its pages, to dwell upon their 


grandeur, to study their meaning in terms . 


of human spirit. 

This fountainhead of Jewish culture has 
been built from the heart outward, It is a 
striving into which life has been breathed 
by a dedicated people. It is a historic 
breakthrough, out of the past and into the 
present. 

Our guest of honor tonight has exemplified 
in his own life this spirit I found in Israel. 
The willingness—the hunger, almost, to meet 
new challenges—the freshness of what one 
might call constructive dissatisfaction—that 
is, an impatience to build, to achieve, to 
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improve—to push, pioneerlike—toward new 
frontiers of creativity, toward a richer, fuller 
expression of the free spirit of man. These 
are the traits of a great culture because they 
are the traits of the great men who make 
that culture—-men like you, Rabbi Goldstein. 

One of the discoveries that impressed me 
most in Israel was the balance that has been 
maintained in the broad field of culture; be- 
tween science and the broad fundamental 
values of the spirit and the intellect. The 
tremendous economic upsurge of Israel, with 
all the materialistic aspects it implies, has 
been accomplished in a perfect equation of 
the demands of existence with the demands 
of the spirit. Important as it is to the 
growth of Israel, science has its place, not 
its pedestal, in the total concept of Israel's 
meaning and its mission. 

The Weizmann Institute, which I had the 
pleasure of visiting in the company of my 
good friend, Abba Eban, is unique in its part 
of the world. There is no other scientific 
research center between Rome and Tokye 
that compares with it. Together with the 
famous Technion at Haifa—which Dr. James 
Killian called the “MILT. of the Middle 
East’—the institute has been the main 
factor in meeting and solving Israel’s indus- 
trial development problems. 

In this pattern of counterbalance I have 
referred to, the World Academy in Jerusalem 
stands as a prime and perfect example of 
the emphasis given by Israel to the deep 
spiritual and religious values in man’s life 
as contrasted with the purely scientific and 
utilitarian. 


scholarly research into the roots of this great 
culture or scientific probing Into the undis- 
covered and unknown. 

Yes, Israel can well be summed up as an 
act of faith, brought to glowing life by the 
zeal and the energies of its people. Believe 
me when I tell you that, to the visitor, it 


great and noble purpose is infused with the 
ae and the will and the muscle to make 
it succeed, 

In this regard, it is timely to pay tribute 
to the truly magnificent contribution made 
to the growth and to the success of Israel 
by her many and generous friends here in 
America. Rabbi Goldstein epitomizes this 
devotion of self to a great cause, but whether 
the giving is to be reckoned in time, in 
generosity, in energy, or in moral and spirit- 
ual support, Rabbi Goldstein finds himself 
in a numerous and dedicated company. 

We know too well, all of us, that the great, 
overshadowing problem remains—the island 
status of Israel in an unfriendly surround- 
ing sea. Yet, in this very metaphor of land 
and water, lies, I feel, the best hope of an 
ultimate resolving of the problem. By this 
I mean that the great force and influence of 
Israel is like a tide breaking upon a shore. 
The shore must change. It cannot ignore 
the tide. It must feel its pressures, it must 
take nourishment from its waters, it must 
one day realize the tremendous flow of 
vitality and health and human betterment 
that this ceaseless tide represents. By its 
will and its energies, Israel -has pounded 
through the granite wall of the impossible 
to create a new nation. The wall of hatred 
and distrust that now confronts it is man- 
meade Sy ene Ses Sine. Soe a 
erected. It is your fervent hope—and my 
own—that each day may bring us 
nearer to the realization of that sublime 
hope 


In general, we have done well as a nation 
in helping our friend Israel grow and pros- 
per. However, I am greatly disturbed. by 
some recent incidents. 

In a news story a few days ago it was re- 
ported that the Navy had included cancella- 
tion clauses in its contracts with U.S.-flag 
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. The New York Times in 
@ recent editorial recorded (and I quote) 
“shock to learn that the U.S. Navy is 


E. 


the Arab boycott. 

The news about the Navy’s Suez shipping 
policies is ali the.more troublesome because 
it comes so soon on the heels of the World 
Bank’s endorsement of the Arab boycott in 
loaning the UAR 656 million. This will 
never do. Official American Government 


of the world. ; 

Last week, I wrote a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy on this matter asking for a 
full report on the Navy's policy precluding 
shippers who deal with Israel from 
bidding for Navy contracts to carry goods of 
the American Government through the Suez. 

I have asked the Secretary to answer the 
following questions, and I am anxiously 
awaiting his reply. 

1. What are the reasons behind this official 
pronouncement of Navy policy which to 


: 


2. Does the Navy intend in this way to 
indicate official or tacit approval of this 
boycott? 

3. What, if any, steps have been taken by 
the Navy to protest the Arab boycott in 
general and to deal with the specific ramifi- 
cations of the Navy's shipping policy towards 
American shippers who do business with 
Israel? 

Now perhaps I should not have gotten 
into this serious subject on this auspicious 
occasion but it was very much on my mind 
and I couldn’t refrain from sharing some 
of my thoughts with you. 

Rabbi Goldstein, in my earlier remarks I 
spoke of the many lives you have touched 
in your long and distinguished career. I 
would be remiss, indeed, if I did not men- 
tion that your influence has radiated into 
my own life. Not directly, perhaps, but, 
under the circumstances, I think I could use 
the expression, “by remote control.” 

I must explain to our audience that one 
of the rabbi's fine sons, Simeon was one 
of the architects of my 1958 victory in the 
New York senatorial race. I suppose it’s 
part of the old story: if the rabbi can’t be 
there in person he'll send somebody. 

We do honor to you tonight, Rabbi Gold- 
stein, but I know that you would be the 
first to insist that it be a shared honor— 
that your life has borrowed from many 
lives to make you deserving of our tribute. 
Above all, the unfailing devotion of your 
wonderful wife—with all that she has meant 
to you in inspiration, in support, in the 
tenderness and sympathy that makes the 
burden seem less and the way seem bright- 
er—his devotion richly entitles her to share 
in the tribute we pay to you on your 70th 


‘birthday. 


Now most people who reach the age of 70 
feel that they have arrived at a destination. 
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I know, as well as Mrs. Goldstein does, as 
well as his family and his friends do, that to 
our guest of honor 70 is not a destination. 
It’s a mere stop-over en route. His eyes are 
not looking backward, upon what has been 
done—but forward to what ains to be 
done. As you move into a w decade of 
service, Rabbi Goldstein, let us assure you 
that the hearts and the thoughts of your le- 
gion of friends are with you. May all the 
years ahead be golden years—and may hap- 
piness walking with you every step of the 
way. 

Appress By Rassrt Hersert S. GOLDSTEIN AT 
THE RECEPTION HELD In His HONOR AT THE 
Hore. Piaza, New York Ciry, Janvary 31, 
1960 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished Rabbis, Sen- 

ator Keating, Mayor Wagner, honored guests 

on the dais, my dear friends all, I want to 
take this means of thanking each and every- 
one of you as fervently as I can for coming 
here tonight in connection with my 70th 
birthday. At 70, I should like to look back 
and look forward. I look back at my early 
manhood when the question of religion was 
the dominant motif when one was either 
a religious, or an irreligious Jew. I have 
seen it change to nationalism and Zionism 
and the dominant note became, not so much 
religion as Zionism. A little over 11 years 
ago the emphasis has been placed upon the 
recognition, thank God, of the State of 

Israel, and all that this implies. 

Since the creation of the state, we were 
and are absorbed with the realization of 
the prophecy that there would be an in- 
gathering of exiles into Zion. We have, both 
in Israel, and in the Diaspora, evidence of 
one of the loftiest lessons in the history of 
brotherhood. No stone is being left un- 
turned to make room for the 1,200,000 
refugees who have entered Israel, up to the 
present time. In Israel our people willingly 
denied themselves every comfort and un- 
hesitatingly accepted the privations of food 
rationing, which the tremendous increase in 
population necessitated. The Jews in. the 
rest of the world have made giving to the 
United Jewish Appeal and purchasing State 
of Israel bonds, a top priority, so that our 
brethren everywhere, may find a haven of 
refuge in their divinely deeded homeland. 

As to the future, we now enter upon a new 
éra in the history of the Jewish people. It 
requires a searching examination of the very 
foundation and function of our existence. 
We have been eminently successful in mak- 
ing the State of Israel a refugee land. We 
must now enter the next phase of converting 
the refugee land into our ultimate purpose 
and goal, namely, to have it become, once 
more, a holy land. Prof. Hugo Bergman has 
well put it in an article he wrote in 1949, 
right after the state was declared, “the ques- 
tion whether we are a nation like all na- 
tions; a secular people, or Israelis professing 
various religions, or whether we are a re- 
ligious-national group of a special spiritual 
structure, is not just a question of amusing 
sophistry, but of great moment.” Zionism, 
dear friends, means a return to Judaism, as 
well as a return to the land of the Jews. 
Israel may not be merely a state of Jews, 
but a Jewish state. 

If we are true to ourselves, the conversion 


‘of the refugee land into the Holy Land will 


be a religious event in the life of mankind, 
Our prophets have envisioned the contribu- 
tion of Israel to civilization, as a spiritual 
one. The spiritual one according to the 
prophets can only be a religious one and thus 
do we say three times daily in the Shemoneh 
Esra prayer the following words: 

“And let our eyes behold Thy return Oh 
God in mercy to Zion.” Since the destruction 
of the temple, we pray _on the festivals, and 
on the Day of Atonement. “And gather our 
exiles to Thy holy courts to observe Thy 
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statutes, to perform Thy will, and. to serve 
Thee with a perfect heart.” 

The Emet World Academy in Jerusalem is 
dedicated, through its research in higher 
Jewish learning, to make clear the role and 
the responsibility of the Jewish people of 
this era namely the conception of our history 
is a holy one. Charles Journet, a Swiss- 
French writer, a devout Catholic, in his book 
“Destinees D'Israel,” said “The gentile na- 
tions were bound to the laws of nature. Is- 
rael was chosen in order that through the 
patriarches, through Moses, and through the 
prophets, it might rise to a state,” and I add 
with the Torah with its constitution, The 
Jewish state has yet to bring to the world 
one of its greatest contributions. 

“And they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into prunning- 
hooks; nation shall not life up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn the arts of 
war any more.” This prophesy in regard to 
disarmament, carries with it also an eco- 
nomic solution, namely, that if the swords 
are turned into plowshares and the spears 
into prunning hooks there will be enough 
food for all peoples and there will be no need 
of worrying about the overpopulation of the 
world. It will also mean the saving of bil- 
lions and billions of dollars spent upon 
the swords and the other implements of war 
which could be turned into peaceful pur- 
suits and last, but not least, it shall mean 
that men “shall not learn the arts of war 
anymore.” 

I propose, as a task for the future for the 
World Academy in Jerusalem, the establish- 
ment of “an institution for the advance- 
ment of world peace.” We were never so 
ripe for this study in all of its ramifications, 
as we are today. It has become the new 
tune for the nations—even Mr. Khrushchev 
is now appearing as a pied-piper for disarm- 
ament—lI hope and pray, it is not what the 
Psalmist said “High-sounding phrases are in 
their mouths, but the two-edged sword is in 
their hands.” 

With the help of God, I want to dedicate 
the coming years, with which I may be 
blessed, to the furtherance of world peace 
through the World Academy in Jerusalem. 
To help us realize this dream, we need a 
Joseph, a dreamer, whom the Bible also calls 
“A man of action,” who can, as Joseph did, 
save mankind and make himself immortal, 
by the promotion of this holy task for the 
advancement of world peace. Without the 
prophetic idea of disarmament the world is 
doomed to destruction. With it, the Bible 
promises to all mankind peace with “none to 
make it afraid.” 

I felt it my function tonight, to express 
briefly my views concerning the past—my 70 
years since my birth in my beloved city of 
New York, and to refer you to the present, 
so ably described by Dr. Leo Jung, and to 
the future task of the World Academy. 

I can envisage our invitation to all the 
nations, to send their representative scholars 
to our campus in Zion, each one bringing 
his people’s contribution, for the advance- 
ment of peace. From such a historic gath- 
ering, there is bound to emerge a blueprint, 
and inspiration, for all mankind to follow. 
Then will we realize the prophecy of Micah 
and Isaiah, “And many people shall go and 
say, ‘Come ye and let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord, to the House of the God 
of Jacob; and He will teach us of His ways, 
and we will walk in His paths,’ for out of 
Zion shall go forth the law, and“the word of 
God from Jerusalem.” 

I close with the same thought as does our 
Talmud, in its closing Mishnah, “There is no 
vessel that can contain true and full bless- 
ing unless it is the vessel of peace. May the 
World Academy sail. on a vessel of peace 
until we reach the true blessing of God, 
namely, universal disarmament and world 
peace, and let us all prayerfully say, amen.” 
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Our Thoughtful Collegians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, there fol- 
lows a letter to the editor taken from 
the Daily Northwestern, newspaper pub- 
lished for Northwestern University stu- 
dents and faculty. Student John Kolbe, 
class of 1961, treats of the loyalty oath 
requirements of the National Defense 
Education Act. He favors the oath pro- 
visions as they are now carried in the 
law. , 

The letter follows: 

I would like to add my voice to the con- 
troversy concerning the National Defense 
Education Act, and introduce an argument 
which, in my opinion, is all too seldom ex- 
pressed in regards to the situation. 

I, too, wish to criticize the stand which 
the administration of this university has 
taken in disapproving the affidavit require- 
ment of that act, but for different reasons 
than those expressed by other letters to the 
Daily. 

It appears that Northwestern has jumped 
on the “me too” bandwagon, already occu- 
pied by a dozen and a half eminent institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

There seems to be something highly dis- 
tasteful about declaring one’s loyalty to the 
United States these days. People ask for 
money from the people of this country, but 
feel insulted if they are asked to promise to 
remain loyal to the country who loans it to 
them. 

In the words of one institution who op- 
posed the oath, “It trammels inquiry, af- 
fronts academic freedom, and unfairly and 
unjustifiably singles out as objects of dis- 
trust the needy students in our colleges.” 

Now I ask you. How can signing a loyalty 
oath possibly be an affront to academic free- 
dom or a trammeling of inquiry? I have 
searched my conscience deeply, and indeed 
I cannot find an answer. 

The affidavit required of recipients of the 
loan asks the beneficiary to state that he is 
not a member of an organization which 
teaches the violent overthrow of the U.S. 
Government. 

The loyalty oath is virtually the same one 
taken by every elected official of the ‘U.S. 
Goverment and members of the Armed 
Forces. 

The student’s freedom to inquire is no 
way restricted. If he concludes from his 
free inquiry that our Government needs 
changing in some way, there are certain 
methods enumerated in the Constitution 
which seem to have worked all right for the 
past 173 years. 

Let us note the first two words in the 
name of the act under which this money is 
loaned: national defense. Herein is the true 
spirit of the legislation. 

This is defense money. It comes in the 
Federal budget under the Defense Depart- 
ment appropriations. It is paid for by the 
taxpayers of America. The law states that 
“the security of the Nation requires the 
fullest development of the mental resources 
and technical skills of its young men and 
women.” 

In other words, the purpose of this act is 
to provide for the security and well-being 
of the United States, through the further 
education of some of its citizens. 

Not by the longest stretch of the imagina- 
tion is it consistent with national security 
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to loan our hard-earned money to those who 
would” undermine that defense and break 
down the system which it defends. 

It is argued that this oath would not stop 

a Communist or a disloyal individual from 
taking the loan. True. Nor was that its 
purpose. 
But it does give the Federal Government 
grounds to prosecute an individual who 
takes the money under false pretenses. 
Otherwise, there would be no legal objection 
whatever to a card-carrying Communist to 
apply for, and get, this loan. 

I see no sense in furthering, with our 
own money, a cause which is so diametrically 
opposed to our own. 

JOHN KOLBE. 





Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, last 
week marked the occasion of the 42d an- 
niversary of the independence of the free 
Republic of Lithuania. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp two resolutions which were 
adopted at meetings held in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts to honor 
this important and memorable event. 
Despite the 20 years during which Lith- 
uania has been under subjugation by the 
Soviet Union, the Lithuanian national 
spirit remains unimpaired. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS 


Unanimously adopted at a mass meeting 
of Lithuanians of greater Boston held under 
the auspices of the American Lithuanian 
Council of Boston in the auditorium of 
South Boston High School, South Boston, 
Mass., on February 14, 1960, and attended by 
more than 1,100 persons with the Honorable 
Edward J. McCormack, Jr., attorney general 
of Massachusetts and representatives of the 
enslaved. nations of Lithuania, Latvia, Es- 
tonia, and Ukraine. 

Whereas the 16th day of February 1960 will 
mark the 42d anniversary of the declaration 
of independence by the people of the Repub- 
lic of Lithuania proclaimed on February 16, 
1918, after 123 years of Russian occupation; 

Whereas by the treaty of Moscow of 1920 
Soviet Russia recognized the sovereignty and 
independence of Lithuania and voluntarily 
and forever renounced all sovereign rights 
possessed by Russia over the Lithuanian 
people and its territory; / 

Whereas the guaranteed liberty of Lithu- 
ania was forcibly violated and suppressed by 
Soviet Russia in 1940, notwithstanding the 
solemn treaties and agreements of nonag- 
gression; 

Whereas the United States Government on 
July 23, 1940, condemned such aggression 
and refused to recognize Soviet occupation 
of Lithuania: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we Lithuanian Americans 
reaffirm our adherence to American Demo- 
cratic principles of government and pledge 
our support to our President and our Con- 
gress to achieve lasting peace, freedom, and 
justice in the world; 

Resolved, That we join with all Lithuani- 
ans throughout these United States and call 
upon our representative in Congress to vigor- 
ously utilize all available means for the 
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liberation of Lithuania and other Soviet 
enslaved countries; 

Resolved, That our government's foreign 
policy shall include the liberation of Lithu+ 
ania and other Soviet enslaved nations as an 
integral and inseparable part of its program; 

Resolved, That toward this purpose the 
United States Government bring forth to the 
United Nations the problem of enslaved Lith= 
uania and demand that the Soviet Govern- 
ment withdraw all troops and control from 
Lithuania; 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded this day to President Dwight D.: 
Eisenhower, Secretary of State, Christian A. 
Herter, Senator Leverett Saltonstall, Senator 
John F. Kennedy, United Nations Secretary, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Congressman John W,; 
McCormack, the Honorable Foster Furcolo, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, the Honorable Edward J. McCor- 
mack, Jr., attorney general, Hon. John F. 
Collins, mayor of Boston and to the press. 

AMERICAN LITHUANIAN COUNCIL 


oF Boston, 
JOSEPH ARLANSKAS, 
President. 
ANTHONY J. YOUNG, 
Resolutions Chairman. 


On February 16, 1918, Lithuania, one of 
the small Baltic States in Eastern Europe, 
declared her independence to the entire 
world. To commemorate the 42d anniversary 
of Lithuanian Independence 
mittee, duly elected for its proper celebra- 
tion and representing 87 eet from 


Worcester branch of the Lithuanian commu- 
nity of the United States in America, ar- 
ranged appropriate exercises which took 
place Sunday, February 14, 1960, at 4 p.m., in 

Parish Hall. these exer- 
cises, the members of the committee and the 


Official delegates and the more than 1,500~ 


people in attendance unanimously adopted 
and passed the following resolutions: 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States stands ever firmly for the God-given 
and sovereign right that all nations, both 
large and small, have to be free and to 
choose for themselves their own political, 
cultural, and economic systems and ever re- 
mains convinced that relations between all 
nations must be guided by justice and char- 
ity and governed by the principle of equal- 
ity; and 

Whereas Soviet Russia, having formally 
recognized in 1920 the independence of Lith- 
uania and the other Baltic States, 20 years 
later forcibly deprived Lithuania of her free- 
dom and since then continues to this day 
to terrorize her people by oppression, dis- 
possession, mass persecutions and exile, and 
to deny them the right of self-determination 
by staging mock elections, thus converting 
Lithuania into another vassal state; and 

Whereas the Republic of Lithuania, a neu- 
tral nation ever advocating freedom for all 
peoples, made astounding advancement and 
progress in all fleids of human endeavor dur- 


ing the years in which she enjoyed freedom , 


(1253-1795 and more so 1918-1939); and 

Whereas Lithuania continues in her desire 
to have and enjoy freedom and constantly re- 
minds the free world: “There is no peace 
without freedom; there is no security with- 
out seélf-determination”; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States in 1940 denounced the Soviet Govern- 
ment for forcibly incorporating Lithuania 
and the other Baltic States into the Soviet 
Union and since then has maintained its 
present policy of not recognizing de jure the 
unjust absorption of those countries within 
the Russian orbit: Now, therefore, be it ~- 


Resolved, That the Government of the 


United States continue to remind the free 
world of the injustice committed upon 


Day, the com- 
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Lithuania by Soviet Russia by continuing 
its policy of not recognizing “de jure” the 
ruthless seizure of Lithuania by the Soviet; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States together with the other West- 
ern Powers take appropriate and concrete 
measures to force Soviet Russia immediately 
out of Lithuania and to compel her to re- 
turn to Lithuania all Lithuanians now 
exiled to and forcibly detained in Siberia 
and elsewhere; be it further 

Resolved, That the free world ever remem- 
ber that all nations, regardless of how small 
they may be, have a right to freedom and 
justice and that, should be spoils of Soviet 
aggression ever be recognized, the Soviet 
would be encouraged to grab other nations 
neighboring her present boundaries and the 
cause of world peace would be grievously 
harmed; be it further 

Resolved, That due admission and full ap- 
probation of Lithuania as a member of the 
United Nations be made for thus she would 
be in a glorious position to state her just 
case to the entire world; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, His Excellency, the Honorable Dwight 
D. Eisenhower; the Vice President of the 
United States, the Honorable Richard Nixon; 
to the Secretary of State, the Honorable 
Christian A. Herter; to the US. Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.; to the 
Senators of Massachusetts, the Honorable 
John F. Kennedy and the Honorable Lev- 
erett Saltonstall; to the Representative of 
the 4th Congressional District of Massa- 
chusetts, the Honorable Harold D. Donohue, 
and to the press. 

JouHN PIPrras, 
Chairman, 


JONAS PALUBECKAS, 
Secretary. 





‘Carlo Bianchi & Co. Against the United 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960. 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 27, 1960, I called upon the At- 
torney to protect the interests of the 
United States in the defending of law- 
suits instituted against it. I stated that 
the case of Carlo Bianchi & Co. against 
the United States, Court of Claims 
Docket No. 466-54 had come to my at- 
tention. This case is one in which the 
Attorney General’s Office had not prop- 
erly represented the United States and 
was foreclosed from introducing proof to 
reduce damages, I also pointed out that 
this is a case I know about and I won- 
dered how much more money the Gov- 
ernment had squandered by reason of 
the laxity and lack of preparation in pro- 
tecting the Government’s interest. 

On February 3, 1960, Mr. George Coch- 
ran Doub, the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the Civil Division of the 
Department of Justice, wrote to me and 
claimed that I was not correct in my 
statements. On February 8, 1960, my 
colleague, Mr. Frank T. Bow, inserted 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a letter 
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which Mr. Doub forwarded to him in 
connection with the Carlo Bianchi case. 

In view of the misleading statements, 
I am setting forth Mr. Doub’s letter to 
me dated February 3, 1960, and my reply 
to him dated February 19, 1960, and am 
forwarding this matter to the appro- 
priate congressional committee for fur- 
ther investigation and for a determina- 
tion as to the efficiency of the Civil 
Branch of the Attorney General’s Office: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, February 3, 1960. 
Hon. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN SANTANGELO: To 
straighten the record and in fairness to the 
trial attorney of this Department who is 
handling the case of Carlo Bianchi and Co. 
v. The United States, Court of Claims Docket 
No. 466-54, I wish to call your attention to 
some major errors in your extension of re- 
marks referring to this case, contained in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 27, 1960, commencing on page 1293. 

Your assertion that, after the Government 
was held liable in this case by the Court of 
Claims, the court will not now permit the 
Department to introduce any testimony with 

t to damages, that the Government has 
been defaulted on the issue of damages and 
that as a consequence the United States has 
been held liable in the amount of $680,066 
were not correct. 

The court has not ruled that the Govern- 
ment may not submit any testimony on 
damages, has not defaulted the Government 
and has not held it liable for $680,066 or any 
other amount. The fact is that the Govern- 
ment attorney handling this case is presently 
on the west coast preparatory to offering be- 
fore the Commissioner at a scheduled hear- 
ing commencing February 8 in San Jose, 
Calif., the testimony of one of the Govern- 
ment’s most important witnesses, the resi- 
dent engineer on the project. 

A misunderstanding did arise between the 
Commissioner and the Government attorney 
regarding the time and place of presenting 
the Government’s evidence and the court did 
deny a motion of the Government for leave 
to submit additional testimony on the basis 
of the situation then existing. However, in 
the event the Department of Justice con- 
cludes, after the taking of testimony later 
this month in California, that the Govern- 
ment’s interest will require additional proof, 
it proposes to apply to the court at that time 
for leave to do so and we have no reason to 
believe that, in the event of such a reason- 
able application, the court will not permit 
the Government to present additional testi- 
mony on the issue of damages. 

I have confidence in the competence and 
industry of the trial attorney handling this 
case who, under difficult circumstances with 
a heavy caseload, has handled an extremely 
complex and involved matter in an able 
manner and we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that your remarks criticizing this lawyer were 
unjust. 

Very truly yours, 

Grorce CocHran Doves, 
Assistant Attorney General. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D.C., February 19, 1960. 
Hon, Grorce Cocuran Dovs, 

Assistant Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Doves: On February 3, 1960 you 
forwarded me a letter in which, among other 
things, you assert that my statements re- 
garding the case of Carlo Bianchi and Co. v. 
The United States, Court of Claims Docket 
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No. 466-54, are not correct and that the. Gov- 
ernment has not been defaulted on the issue 
of damages. You further state that you have 
confidence in the competence and industry 
of the trial attorney handling this case. 
Based upon the docket at the Court of 
Claims, I question whether the best interests 
of the United States were adequately and 
competently represented by the Assistant At- 
torney General’s Office charged with such 
responsibility. Our confidence in the ability 
of your Office to safeguard the taxpayers’ 
moneys must not be weakened. 

Under your responsibility, and in the name 
of the trial attorney whose name I do not 
care to mention at this point, a motion was 
made to reopen proof. Said motion was de- 
nied by the judge of the Court of Claims on 
December 18, 1959, with a notation “denied 
for the reasons that defendant has failed to 
show the Commissioner’s action in closing 
proof was erroneous.” Said decision was filed 
on December 19, 1959, and as of the noon of 
February 18, 1960, the docket of this case at 
the Court of Claims in the clerk’s office does 
not show any permission to the Government 
to reopen proof. The only entry in the 
docket after the denial by the court of the 
Government’s motion to reopen for the pur- 
pose of introducing proof is an entry show- 
ing that a duplicate set of exhibits, renum- 
bered, were filed by the parties. In my opin- 
ion, the statements in your letter did not 
set forth the truth and approved to be in- 
tentionally misleading. 

I am setting forth several statements in 
the moving papers which were submitted 
under your name and under the name of the 
trial attorney. They speak for themselves 
and indicate that the Government was fore- 
closed from offering additional proof to re- 
duce damages. 

On page 1 of the moving papers you make 
this statement: “Defendant respectfully 
moves the court for an order reopening proof 
herein so that it may present evidence es- 
sential to its defense of this action. Through 
inadvertence and misunderstanding on the 
part of defendant’s counsel the proof was 
closed by the Commissioner, before all such 
evidence was presented.” 

On page 8 of the same moving papers, you 
state: “In the present status of this case the 
Commissioner has closed proof on both sides 
with the exception of one witness to be heard 
on behalf of defendant in San Jose, Calif., on 
February 8, 1960.” 

On page 8 of the said statement you state: 
“It is accordingly respectfully suggested, for 
the reasons hereinbefore stated, that the case 
be reopened and that a further hearing for 
the taking of defendant's testimony be se 
sometime before February 8, 1960.” ec 

On page 8 you state: “Although consider- 
able extra expense would be involved, de- 
fendant, in the light of the misunderstand- 
ings above mentioned, would undertake to 
bring its witnesses to California for that 
purpose.” 

Your motion to reopen the case for the 
purpose of submitting additional proof was, 
denied by the court, and, therefore, your 
statement that I am in error when I stated 
that the court will not now permit the de- 
fendant to introduce any testimony with re- 
spect to damages was not correct and was 
made for the purpose of avoiding the respon- 
sibility which is yours. 

I am forwarding your letter to me and my 
letter to you to the appropriate congres- 
sional committee because I believe that our 
Government deserves better representation 
in the defense of law suits against it, and 
the appropriate committee will draw its own 
conclusions. 

Very truly yours, 
ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
Member of Congress, 
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Here’s Where the Money Goes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
always been my contention that one of 
the main ways we can save money and 
thereby bring about real cuts in the Fed- 
eral budget, is to reduce the prices we 
pay for our armaments of defense. 

At this time, I would like to point out 
the following excerpts from the latest— 
1959—annual report of the Comptroller 
General of the United States: 


PROCUREMENT - 


Our audit work in the procurement area 
during the fiscal year 1959 included reviews 
and evaluation of the policies and procedures 
relating to the use of contractor-furnished 
drawings, the award and administration of 
procurement contracts, methods employed in 
the control of Government-owned equip- 
ment, and the computations for material re- 
quirements. Some of our findings in this 
work are described below. 

Benefits of competition in procurement 
prevented by inadequate provisions for use of 
contractor-furnished drawings acquired at 
Government expense: Initial procurement 
contracts often require the contractor to fur- 
nish_design drawings to the Air Force at 
Government expense. These drawings are 
essential if the benefits of competition are 
to be realized in letting additional contracts 
for the same items. We made a review of 
the use of contractor-furnished drawings at 
the Air Materiel Command prompted by the 
disclosure in our examination of contract 
award procedures at selected air materiel 
areas that a number of contracts were 
awarded to the first supplier on a sole source 
basis because contractor-furnished drawings 
were not available for use of other prospective 
suppliers. 

We found in many cases that the Air 
Materiel Command (AMC) executed con- 
tracts without definite provisions giving the 
Government the right to use for procure- 
ment purposes the drawings furnished by 
the contractor. Contracts not containing 
the standard clause set forth in the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation. which 
would give the Government unlimited right 
to use such drawings, were construed by the 
AMC as forbidding the use of such draw- 
ings by the Government. This construction 
was contrary to the policy of the Air Force 
and of the Department of Defense that, 
when the terms of contracts under which 
drawings are furnished do not specifically 
restrict their use, the Government has an 
implied right to use the mfor procurement 
purposes. 

We ‘also found there was no assurance 
that the Air Force received all drawings re- 
quired to be furnished under the contracts 
and/no effective controls existed to assure 
adequate followup action on missing draw- 
ings or proper identification of drawings re- 
ceived. The Air Materiel Command’s draw- 
ing records and records showing whether the 
Government had the right to use contractor- 
furnished drawings were unsatisfactory and 
incomplete, resulting either in additional 
work and delay in furnishing drawings to 
procurement activities or a denial of the 
right to use the drawings in the absence of 
records of reproduction and use rights. 

We recommend that (1) a definite pro- 
vision be included in all future contracts 
regarding the Government's right to use 
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drawings furnished under the contracts, (2) 
with regard to the records already on hand 
showing that the Government did not have 
the right to use contractor-furnished draw- 
ings, the applicable contracts be reviewed on 
an as-required basis to determine the cor- 
rect system be adopted to assure that AMC 
receives all drawings to which it is en- 
titled. Our recommendations were accepted 
by the Air Force and corrective action was 
begun. 

Our report on this matter was submitted 
to the Congress on May 15, 1959. 

Excessive costs in pfocurement of C-—123 
aircraft spare parts: In our review of the 
procurement of C-123 aircraft spare parts, 
we found that the Air Force may have to 
spend over $1,200,000 for parts which could 
have been purchased on the aircraft pro- 
duction contract for about $407,000. 

Generally, lower prices are obtainable 
from the contractor while there is concur- 
rent production of the aircraft and spares 
and before the dismantling or disassembly 
of the production line. The unit costs 
quoted to the Air Force by the contractor 
for items to be purchased after completion 
of aircraft production were greatly in excess 
of what the costs would have been had the 
items been ordered while production fa- 
cilities were intact. 

The C-123 contract provided that the Air 
Force could order additional spare parts or 
increase quantities of existing spare parts on 
order within 90 days before the scheduled 
acceptance of the last C-123 aircraft. Orders 
for additional spare parts or increase quan- 
tities of spare parts under this contract 
would have had to be placed by April 29, 
1958. Although a computation showing re- 
quirements for the additional spare parts 
had been completed on April 1, 1958, no 
effort was made to expedite the review and 
place the items on the existing contract. 

The Air Force told us that various factors 
influenced its. decision to delay starting pro- 
curement, such as (1) lack of a firm pro- 
gram, (2) nonavailability of funds, (3) un- 
reliable consumption data for the C~-123 
aircraft, (4) the basing of requirements on 
use of an aggregate program while aircraft 
delivery was on a staggered basis, and (5) 
other factors relating to individual items. 
We believe that the Air Force should have 
considered whether the resulting savings 
would have offset such factors as unreliable 
consumption data, vacillating flying pro- 
gram, storage, handling, and record keeping 
costs. If fund limitations were a factor, an 
effort should have been made to obtain the 
required funds to make the procurement at 
the lower prices. 

We have recommended that the Air Force 
strengthen its controls to assure that timely 
actions are taken by responsible supply of- 
ficials in determining requirements and 
starting procurement for spare parts applic- 
able to end items going out of production to 
obtain the advantage of lower prices. 

Review of shipbuliding contracts: We com- 
pleted a review of 15 claims amounting to 
$6.9 million which had been submitted by 
10 shipbuilders for damages allegedly arising 
from Government delays in furnishing plans 
and material. These shipbuilders were con- 
structing, or had constructed, ships for the 
Navy under fixed-price contracts. Our ex- 
amination of the 15 claims showed that the 
settlements were not necessarily representa- 
tive of the true cost of the delays for which 
the Government .was responsible. Neither 
the contractors nor the Navy had adequate 
information concerning the extent of delays 
or their cost and, for this reason, the claims 
were settled on the basis of inconclusive 
data. 

To make such information available, we 
recommended that the Navy’s Bureau of 
Ships (1) issue instructions for the guidance 
of contractors in preparing delay claims, (2) 
evaluate the effects of delays as they occur, 
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and (3) encourage contractors’ to submit 
claims within a reasonable period after the 
end of the delays so that settlemént can be 
negotiated before details of the delays are 
forgotten. The Bureau concurred with our 
recommendations and indicated that it will 
take appropriate action to put them into 
effect. 

Review of ship overhaul contracts: Our 
review of ship overhaul contracting activities 
administered by industrial managers in the 
Bureau of Ships brought out that a lack of 
effective price evaluation procedures per- 
mitted the award of contracts at unneces- 
sarily high prices. Our review further 
pointed out that laxity of controls over sup- 
plemental work increased ship overhaul costs, 
We found that additional repair work au- 
thorized after the award of contracts totaled 
about $16 million annually and that gen- 
erally the prices negotiated for additional 
work were between 115 and 170 percent of 
competitive prices for such work. We found 
also that (1) failure to use split-bidding 
techniques unnecessarily restricted competi- 
tion for ship overhaul work, (2) inequitable 
pricing of Government-furnished materials 
allowed contractors unwarranted benefits, 
and (3) a lack of coordination between in- 
spection and contracting functions permitted 
overpayments to contractors.” 





Rising Natural Gas Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. LAWRENCE BROCK 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 9 of this year, I introduced the 
bill, H.R. 10309, to amend the Natural 
Gas Act to prohibit a rate increase from 
becoming effective, subject to bond, be- 
fore a pending rate increase proceeding 
has been finally determined. 

While the purpose of my bill was 
primarily aimed to affording relief to 
cities and towns in Nebraska, where gas 
consumers have been forced to pay many 
millions of dollars out of their pockets 
without benefit of final decision, it 
equally applies to hundreds of towns and 
cities in other parts of the country. 

To be forced to pay one rate increase 
upon another, without benefit of final 
decision by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, is likened to “putting the cart be- 
fore the horse,” or being convicted with- 
out benefit of trial. Relief can be af- 
forded to the gas consumers only by 
en the existing provisions of the 


It is very encouraging to find the case 





State of Nebraska. 

The editorial contains a precise anal- 
ysis of the various gas rate increases 
that have been imposed on the con- 
sumers in the State of Nebraska since 
1951. It should act as a stimulus to the 
consumer-public pulse, to keep the nat- 
ural gas companies from further pick 
ing their pockets before the FPC regu 
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latory body has a chance to sift the 
evidence and render a just and proper 
decision. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, and with the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues, 
may I request this editorial be pub- 
lished in the daily ConcrEssionaL REc- 
orp, with the hope that it will be read 
by the many gas consumers throughout 
the Nation who have been similarly 
affected by these successive gas rate in- 
creases: 

Ristnc NaTurat Gas PRICES 


Amid deep concern for rising prices on 
every front, it is difficult to understand the 
apparent public apathy over rapidly rising 
costs of natural gas. 

On December 27, natural gas users of Lin- 
coln and many other Nebraska towns were 
handed their third price boost in 3 years due 
to imcreased prices for gas being charged 
by Northern Natural Gas Co. This imposed 
@ cumulative increase of 23 percent in nat- 
ural gas rates since 1957. 

Few other commodities have risen in price 
at such a pace. Thus it would not seem 
amiss to suggest that something is wrong 
somewhere in the natural gas operation. 

That is precisely why Lincoln city officials 
and executives of the Central Electric & Gas 
Co., local distributor of gas in Lincoln and 
@ number of other Nebraska towns, are in 
Washington this week. They are appearing 
before the Federal Power Commission to pro- 
test these frequent raises Northern has load- 
ed on local gas outlets. 

Two factors bear close examination in this 
matter. First is the operation of the FPC 
itself. This regulatory agency, which has 
jurisdiction over gas rates, has yet to make 
@ final ruling on whether any of the three 
raises by Northern Natural are justified. 

By law, a rate increase can go into effect 
6 months after it is announced if the FPC 
has not ruled on it. If the increase is later 
refused or trimmed, the overcharge is re- 
turned to customers with 6 percent interest. 
But this imposes undue burden on customers 
in the meantime. 

Why the FPC now has more than 3,000 
rate cases pending, including the 3 by 
Northern Natural, is a question that needs 
answers. 

The problem seems to warrant passage of 
a bill introduced by Nebraska Representa- 
tive Larry Brock, Democrat, Third District, 
to prohibit a gas rate increase from becoming 
effective while other price boosts requested 
by the same company are pending. 

The second question in the case seems to 
be the soundness of Northern Natural’s 
operation and the validity of its repeated 
applications for price hikes. Northern is a 
pipeline company which buys gas from in- 
dependent producers and sells it to local 
distributors such as Central Electric & Gas. 

Since 1951, Northern has had FPC rulings 
on five other price raise applications, in 
addition to the three still hanging fire. In 
the five cases disposed of by the FPC, North- 
ern was allowed only about half the rate 
increases it claimed it needed. 

Unquestionably, operating costs have in- 
creased in the past decade. But-it seems 
significant that, during that time, Northern, 
the gas transporter, has asked eight price 
hikes, while Central, the local distributor, 
has not raised its rates except to cover in- 
creased gas costs imposed by Northern. 

Residents of Lincoln and other towns 
served by Northern Natural have a great deal 
at stake in the FPC hearings now in progress 
in Washington. They can at least root from 
the sidelines for representatives of Central 
Electric & Gas, and for Lincoln and other 
towns who are protesting these frequent 
applications for rate increases. 
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Crime Prevention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Crime Prevention,” which ap- 
peared in the February 10, 1960, issue 
of the Messenger of Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 


CRIME PREVENTION 


There are so many special days and weeks 
and months that the calendar is not large 
enough to contain them all, so they over- 
lap and duplicate and what not. 

Most of the special periods are for good 
causes, though some of them are frankly 
commercial and designed to benefit a partic- 
ular industry. 

This week, in addition to observance of 
the 50th anniversary of the Boy Scouts, the 
Nation is observing National Crime Preven- 
tion Week, which is a meritorious project 
for the reason that crime is not only a na- 
tionwide problem, but an increasing menace 
which is causing no end of study and worry. 

Huge sums of money are being spent daily 
in solving crimes, in protecting the public 
against them and in punishing lawbreakers 
who have been arrested and convicted. Be- 
hind Crime Prevention Week is the idea that 
the most effective way to rid the Nation of 
crimes, or at least substantially reduce their 
number, is to prevent crime before it hap- 
pens. 

President Eisenhower and FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover also. believe that crime can 
be prevented, and we note that they have 
asked for the wholehearted participation of 
all law-abiding citizens in observance of the 
special week on the subject. 

Late scientific studies tend to identify the 
home as the real breeding place of crime, and 
this does not merely mean homes in which 
there are a shortage of this world’s goods. 
Some lawbreakers come from more fortunate 
homes, the records show, and here it is be- 
lieved that the patterns of family life are the 
prime factors in the formation of juvenile 
delinquents and the ‘shaping of future 
criminals. 

Poverty and slums, long believed to be 
prime factors in the crime picture, are re- 
vealed now as only second considerations. 
That is why the slogan of this year’s Crime 
Prevention Week is “Crime prevention begins 
at home.” 

This puts crime prevention in a new light 
and makes the solution seem less compli- 
cated. It puts the responsibility squarely on 
the shoulders of parents—where it’ properly 
belongs—and shows them that they need to 
start doing what is n to guide their 
children into paths of usefulness and honor, 
rather than neglect parental responsibility 
and letting kids drift into crime. 

This guidance in the home—long practiced 
by millions of good parents—can be done by 
creating an atmosphere of love and under- 
standing, in which parents-are not too busy 
to train the children in the ideals and prin- 
ciples which made America great—and which 
must be recaptured if our country remains 
great. 

Prevention of crime not only is a worthy 
goal, it is a must in the United States. And 
it is a must to which every good citizen 
should dedicate himself or herself. 
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J. Edgar Hoover and “Masters of Deceit” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23,1960 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like-at this time to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
three excellent articles by Mr. George 
Todt of the San Fernando (Calif.) Val- 
ley Times, concerning the Honorable J. 
Edgar Hoover and his book, “‘Masters of 
Deceit”: 

QUALIFIED FOR WHITE HOvsE JoB 

“The ripest fruit first falls.” 

—Shakespeare, 
(“Richard II,” Act II, Scene 1). 


Few items, it seems to me, have done a 
better job of pointing up the intellectual 
paucity and depravity of our times than the 
fact that a large weekly news magazine re- 
cently saw fit to devote its lead story and 
nine full pages of pictures (photos by the 
dozen) to the dowdy gambling of a most 
uninspiring New York heiress of something 
or other. 

This is really a case of fiddling while Rome 
burns. 

But it’s only a-case in point. Never was 
our Nation in graver peril than today, but 
few would guess it from any cursory inspec- 
tion of the majority of the Nation's media 
in the communications field nowadays. 
Seems to be something of a mass drive 


-underway to cause us to take our eyes off 


the ball. How about that? 

I think it’s time for a lot of serious read- 
ing by all of us. If the international Com- 
munist conspiracy is what we have been 
told, then there is nothing more important 
for Americans than to know their enemy. 

On the other hand, if it’s only a bogey- 
man and there’s nothing to it—then maybe 
somebody had ought to tell us. What's the 
score, anyway? 

Actually, if the mental caliber of so much 
of our mass communications media wasn’t 
of such low grade, a much better job would 
have been done by this time to alert us to 
the real menace of Marxist Communism. At 
least, it seems that way—doesn’t it? 

On the other hand, we may well wonder 
whether the intelligence is really lacking— 
or has it all been planned that way? 

This is a good question because we need 
go back no further than 20 years ago in our 
country to recall what a superbly brilliant 
job the communications media did to alert 
us to the dangers of one Adolf Hitler and 
his totalitarian National Socialists (Nazis). 

So, we licked Hitler well enough. He’s 
dead and his dreams of conquest lie with 
him in his grave. Now that this bloody 
despot has been previously taken care of— 
what about the totalitarian Communists 
now? 

For some strange reason, many of our most 
vocal friends in the communications media 
never made it past the has-been Hitler stage. 
It’s really a pity that they have forgotten 
their former zeal to devote to the modern 
Reds, too. 

One great American whom I admire is a 
gentleman who has dished it out with both 
fists to Nazi and Communists alike—which 
proves that he isn’t a phony akin to some 
we have been previously discussing here. 
This is J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. He’s for real 
in my book. 
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Somehow, J. Edgar manages to catch 
criticism from both the extreme left and 
extreme right at the same time, which only 
goes to make him more acceptable than ever 
to the overwhelming body of citizens who 
beware the equal dangers of Scylla and 
Charybdis. 

I don’t know—since I’ve never asked— 
what Mr. Hoover’s political affiliation may 
be, but sometime the day may arrive when 
either of our two major parties may out- 
maneuver the other one by actually drafting 
this great public servant to run for the 
Nation’s highest office. This could come 
at the time of the public’s greatest disap- 
pointment and disillusionment with the 
specter of encroaching world communism. 
Should this indeed happen, my guess is that 
Mr. Hoover might win by a landslide vote. 
Could be, maybe. Who knows? 

Certainly, Mr. Hoover is probably the best- 
informed citizen in the United States re- 
garding the true aims and methods of the 
Reds, both here and abroad. Their ven- 
dettas against him are the real tipoff as to 
his effectiveness, of course. We might have 
reason to doubt the good job he is doing 
if we didn’t hear so often from the out- 
raged comrades. 

Their squeals of dismay should be the 
sweetest kind of music to our ears and 
the more they go after him—the more we 
should rally to his support. A man is 
known for the enemies he makes, Love 
that J. Edgar for his’n. } 

What America needs more than ever be- 
fore is men and women with deep-rooted 
knowledge about the machinations of the 
Reds, not well-meaning dilettantes. Intelli- 
gence is required, not merely some good in- 
tentions. Although a well-known road is 
paved with the latter, it’s hardly the road 
to success any way we figure it. 

' All other things being equal in the equa- 
tion, I figure that J. Edgar Hoover is still 
the United States’ best-informed scholar on 


the subject of communism, and—his de- 


tractors to the contrary—he continues to be 
the choice of most of us to spell out danger 
from the Reds in the most down-to-earth 
and practical way. 

Who knows more about Marxist commu- 
nism on our side than this man? 
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“Fear that man whe fears not God.”— 
Abd-El-Kader. 

Despite certain criticisms from extreme 
right-wingers which smack of rabble-rousing 
and bigotry, at least to this writer—I still 
consider J. Edgar Hoover’s scholarly book 
called “Masters of Deceit’’ (Henry Holt & Co., 
New York) to be one of the most monu- 
mental works ever put together on the sub- 
ject of communism and the wily, treacherous 
manner in which it operates. 

Regardless of what one may have heard 
about this book in the past, my advice is 
to read it. There is so much intelligence to 
be conveyed in this masterful exposure of 
the comrades that anyone who fails to avail 
himself of its contents is at least two-down 
on his one-upmanship, and that’s for sure. 

Hoover is a profound thinker and scratches 
deep below the surface from the opening 
gun. Let me bring my readers a few perti- 
nent passages as samples of what one may 
expect to find in the book: 

“William Z. Foster, long-time head of the 
Communist movement in our country, has 
boasted that the Communist revolution, 
after the actual seizure of power, would ‘de- 
velop even more swiftly’ than the Russian. 

“All industry would be nationalized and 
farms taken away from their owners. A 
small businessman is just as guilty as a 
large businessman; hoth must be liquidated. 
Rents, profits, and insurance would be abol- 
ished. Countless occupations, termed by the 
Communists as ‘useless and parasitic’ would 
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sider this false prophet to be the model man” 


be ended. Here is a part of their list: whole- 
salers, jobbers, real estate men and stock- 
brokers, advertising specialists, traveling 
salesmen, lawyers, ‘whole rafts of govern- 
ment bureaucrats, police, clericals, and sun- 
dry capitalist quacks, fakers, and grafters.’ 
The Communists have special disdain for 
lawyers. Perhaps it is because there will be 
no need for lawyers when there are no rights 
to defend. At any rate, Foster has said, ‘The 
pest of lawyers will be abolished.’ 

“Action would be drastic, immediate, and 
without appeal. An armed ‘Red Guard’ 
would enforce the orders of party hench- 
men. Hotels, country clubs, and swimming 
pools would be used for the benefit of ‘work- 
ers,’ meaning, in most cases, party bosses. 
The workingmen in the mines, factories, and 
mills would be told to work certain hours 
for certain wages. Labor unions, as we know 
them, would be obliterated. All such or- 
ganizations would be owned and operated 
by the Communist government, and no la- 
borer would be permitted to organize a 
union or to strike against his ‘government.’ 

“The press would be muzzled, free speech 
forbidden, -and complete conformity de- 
manded, If you expressed an opinion con- 
trary to the party line, you should have 
known better and your ‘disappearance’ 
would serve as a lesson: for others. Fear 
becomes an enforcement technique. Movies, 
radio, and television would be taken over by 
the government as agencies for government 
propaganda. 

“Churches would probably not be closed 
immediately, but they would be heavily 
taxed, their property seized by the state, 
and religious schools liquidated. Clergy- 
men would be required to accept the party 
line. ‘God does not exist. Why worship 
Him?’ say the Communists. Children would 
be placed in nurseries and special indoc- 
trination schools. Women, boast the Com- 
munists, would be relieved of housework. 
How? Huge factory and apartment-house 
kitchens would be set up, ‘so that women 
would be ‘free’ to work in factories and 
mines, along with the men. 

“This picture of a Communist America 
is not overdrawn. Here are the words of 
William Z. Foster: ‘Under the dictatorship 
all the capitalist parties—Republican, Dem- 
ocratic, Progressive, Socialist, et cetera—will 
be liquidated, the Communist Party func- 
tioning alone as the party of the toiling 
masses. Likewise will be dissolved all other 
organizations that are political props of the 
bourgeoisie rule, including chambers of 
commerce, employers’ associations, rotary 
clubs, American Legion, YMCA, and such 
fraternal orders as the Masons, Odd Fel- 
lows, Elks, Knights of Columbus, et cetera.’ 

“Under this schedule many Americans are 
eligible for liquidation not once but several 
times, depending on their present freely 
chosen affiliations and social interests.” 

Pretty grim, isn’t it? Can we afford to 
be complacent? Are we too proud—or too 
apathetic—to fight? 

Why not read Mr. Hoover’s instructive 
“Master of Deceit” and see where some of 
the bodies are buried? 





ECCENTRICITIES OF KARL MARX 
“There is no truth in him.”—John. VIII. 
44 


Just. what sort of a human being, if we 
can afford to call him that, was the super- 
man of dialectical materialism, the foun- 
tainhead of wisdom and veritable god of the 
anti-god Communist religion, and founder 
of the satannical Marxist cult—none other 
than Karl Marx himaelf? 

As my readers already know, I have long 
considered him to have been a third-rate 
bum in his and family life. It is 
certainly a sign of the lunatic times we 
live in today to consider that anyone—but 
anyone—with a brain in his head could con- 
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of the world of tomorrow. 

Recently I was browsing through J. Edgar 
Hoover’s informative book, “Masters Of De- 
ceit,” and came upon a thumbnail sketch 
on pages 16-17 of Marx by one of his con- 
temporaries 100 years ago which bears re- 
peating here. At the time, the Marx family 
was living in two furnished rooms on Dean 
Street, Soho, London. Listen to this on- 
the-spot description translated from an 
article by Gustav Mayer: 

“In private life, Marx is a highly disorder- 
ly, Cynical person..* * * W: himself, 
combing his hair, changing his underwear 
and shirts are a rarity with him. * * * He 
is often lazy for days, but if he has_a great 
deal of work, he works day and night with 
untiring endurance. Very often he stays up 
the entire night and then lies down on the 
couch fully dressed “at noon and sleeps 
through until evening, undisturbed by the 
hustle and bustle of family life. * * *° 

“The room overlooking the street is the 
parlor and the bedroom is to the rear. In 
the entire apartment there is not a single 
piece of clean and good furniture. Every- 
thing is broken, tattered and ragged; every- 
thing is covered with finger-thick dust, 
everywhere there is the disorder. 

“In the center of the parlor stands a large 
table covered by an 
It is cluttered with his manuscripts, books, 
newspapers, the children’s toys, scraps of 
cloth from his wife’s sewing as well as some 
tea cups with chipped rims, dirty spoons, 
knives, forks, a lamp, an inkwell, drinking 

asses, @ Dutch claypipe, and ashes. In 

t, all this conglomeration is piled high 
and on one table. A junkshop would have to 
cede honors to this extraordinary ensemble. 

“When stepping into Marx’s room the coal 
and tobacco smog makes one grope around 
the room as in a cave until one’s eyes grad- 
ually develop a tolerance to these fumes and 
one is able to make out, as if in a fog, a few 
objects in the room. Everything is dirty, 
everything full of dust. 

“As for sitting down, that is a really dan- 
gerous matter. Here is a chair with only 
three legs; over there the children are play- 
ing at cooking on another chair which hap- 
pens to be still unbroken. Sure enough; that 
is the one which is offered to the visitor, but 
without any effort to clean off the food: You 
sit down at the risk of ruining a pair of 
trousers. 

“Such is a faithful picture of the family 
life of the Communist chief, Marx.” 

Must have been quite a character, what? 


And yet, the evil brew distilled from his 
distorted, wicked and hate-filled mind is the 
best which the modern purveyors of the mad 
Marxian cult have to offer our confused, 
groping world of today, and tomorrow. 

How can we be so foolish as to listen to 
their blandishments for even a tiny moment 
of our lives? 

Worse still, how can we remain apathetic 
and careless in the face of the inexorable 
march of world communism at this time? 

I can only sadly conclude that the reason 
lies in sloth and ignorance on our parts. We 
have been confused by charlatans in the Na- 
tion’s communications media who have 
somehow taken our minds off the dangers 
at hand—often with the cheapest forms of 
entertainment. 

My suggestion is that we aill.get a copy of 
J. Edgar Hoover’s “Masters Of Deceit” and 
inform ourselves of the true nature of the 
international Communist conspiracy against 
man’s free agency without.further delay in 
the matter. : 

In knowledge there is power. Know the 
truth and it will make you free. 

How can we hope to fight effectively 
against Marxist communism until we know 
what it really is, and what it is not? 
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Extension of the GI Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


' Tuesday, February 23,1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is my statement before the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee today in sup- 
port of my bill, H.R. 4807, to provide 
vocational rehabilitation, education and 
training, and loan guaranty benefits for 
= of service after January 31, 
1955: - 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 
Mou.urer, Democrat, or New York, BEFORE 
THE House VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
In Support or H.R. 3807, To Proving Vo- 
CATIONAL REHABILITATION, EDUCATION AND 
‘TRAINING, AND LOAN GUARANTEE BENEFITS 
FOR VETERANS OF SERVICE AFTER JANUARY 
31, 1955 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, thank you for giving me this oppor- 
tunity to appear in support of H.R. 4807. As 
you know, this bill will provide vocational 
rehabilitation, education and training bene- 
fits, and loan guarantees for those individ- 
uals called upon to serve during the cold 
war. You are also aware, I am sure, of the 
many efforts made by the Congress and by 
the Armed Forces to attract adequate man- 
power into our military services. Many rea- 
sons have been advanced concerning the in- 
ability of the services to attract and retain, 
on a voluntary basis, sufficient personnel to 
supply the manpower requirements of our 
current military commitments. It is still 
necessary to induct men into the services. 
The number of individuals drafted during 
recent months is not impressive. However, 
there is no record of the number of in- 
dividuals who, because of the draft, elect 
to volunteer for service. This bill makes no 
distinction between those who, because of 
the draft, volunteer for service and those 
who, waiting until the final day, are actually 
“inducted.” Benefits proposed by my bill 
should be available, without distinction, for 
all who serve. 

There are many arguments in opposition 
to this legislation. Such arguments, in my 
opinion, fall within five major categories. 
First, there are those who oppose this leg- 
islation because of the cost, This group, 
not yet having fully analyzed the statistics 
published by the Veterans’ Administration, 
look at the estimated $500 million annual 
cost of these benefits. And yet, data from 
the Veterans’ Administration show con- 
clusively that veterans of World War II and 
the Korean conflict, as a result of educa- 
tional benefits, have increased their income 
levels so that they now pay, in additional 
income taxes, over $1 billion annually into 
the Treasury of the Nation. At this rate 
the entire cost of GI benefits will be paid, 
by those who received them, within the next 
few years. Thus, the initial cost, over a few 





short years, will be more than paid into. 


the Treasury. 

A second group of individuals oppose this 
legislation because of the small number who 
are actually subjected to induction. This 
group fails to recognize that many individ- 
uals, facing induction, voluntarily enlist. 
Others, offered choice assignments, volun- 
teer for service. For this reason the actual 
number entering military service because of 
the draft is unknown. This group fails to 


consider the entire problem. They refuse to 
face up to our national obligation—an obli- 
gation to every individual—not merely an 
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obligation to groups large enough to exert 
political pressure. 

A third group opposes this legislation on 
the basis that such benefits will induce 
trained personnel, personnel who have been 
in the service for the required 2-year period, 
to leave the service and accept benefits of- 
fered by this legislation. It is true that 
some individuals failed to reenlist so that 
they could avail themselves of GI benefits. 
It is also true that such individuals provid- 
ed, and still provide, a pool of trained man- 


power, better trained, in some cases, because ~ 


of the higher educational level attained as a 
result of educational benefits. These indi- 
viduals are available if needed, for the secu- 
rity of our country. They may be lost to 
the military services; but only temporarily; 
such loss may cause concern to the serv- 
ices; they may not be available on a full- 
time basis; but they are available for the 
security of this Nation and they can, and 
will, provide trained manpower if or when 
needed. 

A fourth group opposes this legislation 
because it provides benefits not heretofore 
provided for the peacetime soldier who faces 
none of the hazards of war. This group 
points out that such benefits have in the 
past been reserved for those who served dur- 
ing periods of war. This group maintains 
that the peacetime inductee can anticipate 
the draft and plan accordingly. They say 
such planning was not possible by:the war- 
time GI. This group points out that an in- 
dividual can effectively postpone being 
drafted by attending school, or by enrolling 
for the 6-month training program. This 
legislation does not seek to change the law 
with respect to methods which can be used 
to delay and, in some cases, actually thwart 
military service. This legislation is designed 
to provide benefits for those who for one 
reason or another do not delay or postpone 
their obligatory services. To be a draft 
dodger or patriot is often a dilemma of a 
college student. Let us not continue to 
penalize those who choose to be patriots. 

It is true that peacetime draftees do not 
face the hazards of war. It is also true that 
of the millions of men who were called into 
the service during World War II and the 
Korean conflict only a small number were 
actually involved in combat. And yet the 
GI bill did not distinguish between those 
who served in actual combat and those who 
also served. The cold war has not yet end- 
ed. Men are still being inducted into the 
service—they, too, serve—and deserve the 
benefits provided in this bill. 

Finally, a number of individuals object to 
this legislation because there is no clear 
showing of need, that educational benefits 
should be provided for all individuals who 
have the capability and desire to continue 
their education. I agree and will fully sup- 
port any measure which is designed to in- 
crease the educational level of our Nation. 
Such legislation is a must, But the Congress 
has not yet enacted legislation broad enough 
to provide sufficient opportunities for the 
educational advancement of all our younger 
citizens. The National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 was a step in the right direction. 
I am sure it will provide opportunities for 
many of our youths to attain higher educa- 
tion. The legislation here proposed, will not 
conflict with the objectives of that act. It 
will supplement the provisions of that law. 
It will encourage individuals to volunteer for 
service so that they can pay for their educa- 
tion by serving our country. This legisla- 
tion will clearly and unmistakably serve as 
notice to all our youth*that their obligation 
to serve their country is not a one-way prop- 
osition—that those who serve in the cold 
war are not forgotten by a grateful Nation. 

There are many other arguments against 
this legislation and I am sure you gentlemen 
have already heard most of them. I will not 
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take any more of your time to point out the 
invalidity of them. I am sure, in your con- 
sideration of this bill, you will clearly see 
that those objections are not founded on a 
careful analysis of the benefits derived by 
this Nation from the GI bills of rights. 
Instead, if I may, I would like to point out 
that many of the educators of our Nation 
are in favor of this bill. I would also like 
to point out some of the benefits derived by 
the Nation from benefits provided by the 
GI bill of rights. I feel that the same, or 
similar benefits will accrue from enactment 
of H.R. 4807. 

The most important benefit to be derived 
from enactment of this bill seems to me to 
be our keeping faith with the youth of the 
Nation. The current draft law and obliga- 
tory service hang as a shadow over the 
youth of our country. Many are called, 
without their consent, to serve in the cold 
war. To them service is real. To them 2 
years displacement from their friends and 
jobs places them at a disadvantage in their 
struggle for a place in our competitive so- 
ciety. They resent this disadvantage. They 
often feel they have been rejected. On re- 
turn to civilian life they must once more be 
recognized. They must compete with those 
who are not called. Enactment of this bill 
will assist those individuals to find their 
place in our society. It will express, in no 
uncertain terms, the appreciation of this 
Nation to those who also served. It will as- 
sure such individuals an opportunity to 
compete favorably with those whe managed 
to stay behind. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I would like to 
point out that passage of this bill will in- 
crease the educational level of our country 
and provide, in the long run, further reve- 
nue for the Nation. All of you are familiar 
with the number of veterans who took ad- 
vantage of the GI bill. All of you are aware 
that the increased earning capacity of such 
veteran will in a few years pay in additional 
income taxes, for the entire program. An 
increase in the educational level of the Na- 
tion, a benefit national in scope, a benefit to 
enable us to compete with other world 
powers in scientific fields, is vital to our 
survival. 

The program advocated here, like the GI 
bill, will increase the educational level of 
our Nation; it will provide educational op- 
portunities for those who are called to serve 
in the cold war; it will recognize and pro- 
vide some means of restitutions for those 
who, for 2 years, are called away from their 
jobs and friends; and it will, over the years, 
provide additional revenues offsetting, in no 
small way, the expenditures required. 

I am certain that after careful considera- 
tion this committee will favorably report 
this much needed legislation. 





Admiral Burke’s Plea for More Polaris 
Submarines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “For 45 Polaris Submarines,” 
published in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
of February 23, 1960. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For 45 Ponarts SUBMARINES 


Adm. Arleigh A. Burke’s plea for more 
nuclear-powered submarines to carry the Po- 
laris missiles seems like one that should be 
heeded, If, as Admiral Burke says, all the 
significant tests have been completed on this 
solid-fuel missile it ought to be made oper- 
ational quickly and in sufficient numbers to 
serve its purpose. 

In combination with nuclear-powered sub- 
marines which could fire it from beneath 
the surface anywhere in the seven seas, the 
Polaris missile is a mighty weapon, capable 
of destroying any nation that dared attack 
the United States. This should mean, it 
seems to us, that the quicker the United 
States builds up its fleet of Polaris subma- 
rines the better it will be for the country. 

Above all, the mistake should not be re- 
peated that was made with the Atlas pro- 
gram of going to great expense to develop 
a missile only to find that when it became 
operational that by the time launching sites 
in adequate numbers could be provided it 
would be obsolete. That is essentially the 
consideration holding down production of 
the Atlas. 

As a consequence, although we have a 
well-tested ICBM, it is not serving its func- 
tion as a deterrent to aggression, because 
there are only two exposed sites from which 
it can be fired. Better coordination of the 
Polaris program is highly desirable so that 
when the missile is declared operational it 
will be ready for immediate use. 

Admiral Burke wants 45 Polaris subma- 
rines over the next few years, and 6 more 
right now than the 16 already authorized. 
The request seems reasonable. Congress and 
the President should see that it is fulfilled. 





Resolution of City of Lawrence, Mass., in 
Favor of Raising the Federal Minimum 
Wage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the resolution of the city 
of Lawrence, Mass., adopted on February 
8, 1960, in favor of raising the Federal 
minimum wage: 


RESOLUTION OF THE CiTy COUNCIL OF THE 
Crry or LAWRENCE, MASss., IN Favor oF 
RAISING THE FEDERAL MINIMUM WAGE 


Whereas there is now pending legislation 
before Congress to increase the Federal min- 
imum wage to $1.25 per hour; and 

Whereas the Fair Labor Standards Act calls 
for only $1 an hour; and 

Whereas there are nearly 20 million wage 
earners who are completely without any 
protection with reference to minimum wage 
earnings; and 

Whereas, in view of the steady rise in the 
cost of living and increased productivity, the 
city council hereby adopts this resolution 
calling upon the Senators of Massachusetts 
and Representative Thomas J. Lane, Major- 
ity Leader Congressman John W. McCor- 
mack and Secretary of Labor James Mitchell 
to lend their support to increase the Federal 
minimum wage and to support legislation to 
abolish this obsolete minimum Federal law 
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and to broaden the coverage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the above named, 

Attest: 

JosePH R. SMITH, 
City Clerk. 
Fesruary 8, 1960. 





Still a Champion After 30 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding in the Recorp the following col- 
umn, “Know Your Coast,” by Ray 
Thompson, which appeared recently in 
the Daily Herald, Biloxi and Gulfport, 
Miss. 

These columns by Mr. Thompson tell 
of some of the glories, past and present, 
of the beautiful Mississippi gulf coast or 
of the fine people who call that area 
home. They appear in the Daily Herald 
as a regular feature. 

The particular column quoted below 
is a human interest story about a dis- 
tance swimming champion, Mrs. Lottie 
Moore Schoemmell, who now lives in the 
quiet, but progressive town of Ocean 
Springs, Miss., across the bay from 
Biloxi. y 

The column follows: 


Str. A CHAMPION APTER 30 Years 


Quietly residing off old U.S. 90 just east 
of Ocean Springs, and engaged in physio- 
therapy work along the coast, is a grand- 
mother in her 60’s who was, in the late twen- 
ties, champion woman distance and endur- 
ance swimmer, at one time holding 30 world’s 
records. She is Mrs. Lottie Moore Schoem- 
mell. 

The amazing thing is that, according to 
the files of the International Professional 
Swimming Association, she still holds at least 
a dozen of those world’s records—still un- 
broken by anybody else in 80 years. 

Just this last summer there was a furor 
that 26-year-old Diane Struble had finally 
broken Lottie’s famous 1926 record swim 
around Manhattan Island of 14 hours and 
11 minutes. But further investigation re- 
vealed that Lottie’s record had been based 
on a distance of 441% miles, while Diane's 
record was for only 30 miles. 

Lottie is a member of an unusual family. 
Her father, Ernest Moore, son of a British 
nobleman, was a deep sea diver who taught 
her to swim when she was 8 years old. He 
was one of the heroes of the burning of the 
General Slocum in the East River in 1941, 
when more than a thousand lives were lost. 
Moore, in a skiff, the side of which was 
burned out in his efforts, rescued more than 
a@ score of the victims. Her mother was the 
founder of St. Barnabas Lutheran Church 
in New York. Her sister, a nurse at Rock- 
away Beach Hospital, administered the first 
dose of the miracle drug aureomycin to save 
@ life in 1949. Her brother was the head 
of the nish Department of Syracuse Uni- 
versity and the author of several books, 

Lottie herself, married at 17, was the 
mother of two children for whom she took up 
professional swimming to support in 1925 as 
the first female lifeguard of New York City, 
at which job she had 34 rescues to her credit. 





It was Commodore Harry Siexas, head of the 
New York Life Saving Service, who became 
her famous trainer in long distance and 
endurance swimming. 

The twenties, as you will remember, was 
the era when marathon and channel swims 
were the vogue, and in 1926 Lottie Moore 
Schoemmel began to blaze headlines across 
the Nation with her long-distance swimming 
exploits. In 2 years time she had won 21 
world championships and was the recognized 
world’s best woman swimmer for a distance 
of 10 miles or more. 

She swam around Manhattan Island for 
a distance of 4414 miles in record time. 
She lowered by over 2 hours channel con- 
queror Gertrude Ederle’s record from the 
Battery to Sandy Hook, a distance of 22 miles 
which she swam in 5 hours and 57 minutes. 
But her most famous feat was the 153- 
mile-record-breaking relay swim from Albany 
to New York in October of 1926, bettering 
the previous Mille Gade Corson record set 
in 1921 by 6 hours and 24 minutes. In Il 
days Lottie averaged 14144 miles per day in 
nearly fréezing water lashed by a bitter cold 
wind. In the ordeal the battering of the 
waves wore out three bathing caps. Veteran 
Hudson River pilot Captain Grant, who 
guided Lottie’s course, said it was the 
greatest exhibition of swimming endurance 
ever made by & woman. 

It was in this famous swim on the second 
day that Lottie, her body chafed and raw by 
the friction of the bathing suit in cold water, 
introduced the grease bathing suit, covering 
her nude body completely with 10 pounds of 
axle grease. 

In December of 1926, in honor of the 
Sesquicentennial of George Washington 
crossing the Delaware, Lottie swam the river 
amid its floating cakes of ice at exactly the 
same spot, diving overboard from the same 
island where Washington hid his boats from 
the Hessians. She completed the 1,200 feet 
in 10% minutes. In this exhibition, how- 
ever, she wore the standard bathing suit, 
rather than cause comment and criticism 
among the assembled dignitaries. 

In 1927 Lottie stepped out of her swim- 
ming role just long enough to set a woman’s 
rowing record of 30 miles in 7 hours and 48 
minutes on Lake Champlain. In that same 
year she entered the rugged $40,000 William 
Wrigley, Junior Swimming Marathon be- 
tween Catalina Island and San Pedro, clad in 
her now-famous grease bathing suit and her 
father’s shark knife fastened to a belt around 
her waist. Because of a tendon torn in 
training she was forced to withdraw. But 
later that year she defeated George Young, 
winner of the Catalina Island Swim, and 422 
other entrants in the 21-mile Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition Swim rt Toronto. 

In 1928 she swam the Hudson River for 
94 miles in 2 hours and 15 minutes, hand- 
cuffed with the manacles worn by executed 
criminal Gerald Chapman. 

It was also in this same year that Lottie 
established in the pool of the new Park Cen- 
tral Hotel in New York the world’s swimming 
endurance record of 72 hours—3 days and 
3 night without sleep or rest, without leaving 
the pool or touching its sides. She had just 
previously established a record of 32 hours in 
the Deauville Casino Pool at Miami Beach, 
bringing to America a record held by Eng- 
land for 47 years when, in 1880, Edith John- 
son had established a world record of 31 
hours in Blackpool, England. 

In the early thirties the Queen of the 
Hudson, accompanied Johnny Weismuller 
on a nationwide tour under the direction of 
Steve Hannagan, covering 30,000 miles and 
chalking up about 20 more swimming records 
in demonstrating BVD swimming suits. 
Johnny went on to become “Tarzan” in the 
movies, but Lottie passed up a motion pic- 
ture career to stick to swimming. 

When the Detroit Times in 1930 sponsored 
free swimming lessons, for which nearly 
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10,000 readers enrolled, Lottie Schoemmel 


the fertile brain of Lottie in 1937, when 
she challenged the lifeguards and all comers 
to compete with her on the course under 
ts eight bridges from which the spectators 


With no more records to conquer Lottie 
became known from Florida to New York 
to Texas as a swimming coach. But in 
1946, when the 5-mile marathon swim 
along Galveston’s seawall was revived Lottie 
Schoemmel, then 52 years old, came from 
retirement and entered. She was the only 
woman to finish this race, which was con- 


Following the Galveston swim Lottie, hav- 
ing fallen in love with the Mississippi gulf 
coast on 4 previous trip through from Flor- 
ida, came to Ocean Springs where she bought 
property and where she has been since—pio- 
neering physiotherapy, studying taxidermy 
and hypnotism, befriending homeless dogs 
of which she has about 20 in her kennel, 
and giving swimming lessons at the Ocean 
Springs, community pier and the Buena 
Vista pier. 

Although 65, Lottie has no intention of 
resting on her swimming laurels, chops wood 
every day to keep fit, and wants to make 
the 1085 Mississippi River relay swim, 
something thet has never been done. 

Her former manager, veteran publicist 
George H. Maines, who originally piloted her 
to fame and who is now managing Jimmy 
Durante and Gene Austin, just recently re- 
discovered her after 30 years. It came about 
when he read an item in Walter Winchell’s 
column recalling her Washington crossing 
the Delaware swim and telling where she is 
now. He and Lottie are already planning 
a revival of swimming activities in 1960 and 
he has already booked her for 6 weeks at 
Lake George, N.Y., where she once established 
a@ 20-mile swim record. 





Lyndon Johnson’s Writing a Record To 
Run On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23,1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in its is- 
sue of Sunday, February 21, 1960, the 
Washington Post takes a look at Senator 
Lynpon B. JOHNSON as a candidate for 
the presidential nomination. The arti- 
cle, first in a series on the various candi- 
dates, is compiled and written by re- 
porters of the newspaper’s national bu- 
reau and is entitled “Lynpon JoHwson’s 
Writing a Record To Run On.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert the article into the 
RECORD: 

LYNDON JOHNSON’S WriITING A RECORD TO 
Run On 

Senate Democratic Leader Lynpvon B. 
JOuNSON of Texas, is the one Democrat many 
of the party professionals think could not 
win 4 national election, But Jonnson and 
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his supporters are just as sure of the con- 
trary: that Jonwson is the one Democrat 
who could beat Vice President Nixon in 1960. 

Why these violently contradictory opin- 
ions, each of which is held with a conviction 
bordering on the fanatic? 


The Jounson critics maintain that be- 


cause he is a southerner and, in their minds, 
a conservative, he could not win the big in- 
dustrial States where Negro and labor voters 
hold the balance of power. Without New 
York and California, or at least one of them, 
plus Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illi- 
nois, no Democrat can win in 1960, the 
JOHNSON critics say. 

They also argue that JoHNSON has another 
strike against him, the heart attack he suf- 
fered in 1955. 

Attacks on JomNson by Senate liberals 
such as Senator WriiusaM Proxmire, Demo- 
crat, of Wisconsin, and by. such organiza- 
tions as Americans for Democratic Action 
have undermined what support JoHNSON 
has for his claim to liberalism, the critics 
say. 

THE MAN’S ASSETS 

JOHNSON supporters argue, on the other 
hand, that the country today is not pre- 
pared to vote for a flaming liberal like Sen- 
ator Husert H. Humpurey, Democrat, of 
Minnesota. The public is, in fact, centrist 
or middle of the road in its political frame 
of mind, they say. It wants a mildly pro- 
gressive leader, but not a crusading reformer. 

The country is concerned primarily about 
foreign and defense policies and wants a 
man who has shown ability, as JoHNSON has, 
to deal with men and issues. Who, these 
people ask, would be as skillful as JoHNSON, 
the recognized master legislative leader of 
his times, in a conference with Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev? 

With no great domestic issues before the 
country, with business good and labor rea- 
sonably contented, the Democratic Party 
must have a man who is recognized as res- 
ponsible, astute, and capable, the JoHNSON 
supporters argue. 

They say that because JoHNson is & 
moderate, he could win important business 
support and carry the South, the Southwest, 
and the border States, part of the Midwest, 
perhaps a few New England States and one 
or two of the more middle-of-the-road in- 
dustrial States such as Pennsylvania or Ohio. 


ESSENTIAL TEAMMATE 


If this analysis is correct, JoHNsSON could 
win—by a narrow margin—without Cali- 
fornia or New York. 

If Jounson should win the nomination, 
his first aim would be to persuade Senator 
Joun F, KenNepy, Democrat, Massachusetts, 
to be his running mate. A Johnson-Kennedy 
ticket is what the Johnson people want more 
than anything else. 

In his more realistic moments before he 
became so deeply involved in his quiet but 
well-geared campaign, JoHNSON recognized 
the almost insuperable difficulties ahead of 
him. He even blurted out once that “I don't 
think anybody from the South will be nomi- 
nated in my lifetime. If so, I don’t think 
he will be elected.” : 

That was an imprudent confession for a 
man running with as much determination 
as the astute Senate majority leader. 

A few weeks ago, when someone dared say 
in his presence that he, as a Texan, could not 
win the election, the majority leader angered 
visibly. 

NO KINGMAKER ROLE 


For months, Jomnson said that he was not 
a candidate and had no interest in even 
making himself available. But on hi§ Febru- 
ary trip to the Southwest, he began talking 
about his candidacy. He told reporters that 
he expected to be chairman of the Texas 
delegation to the Democratic Convention in 
Los Angeles “and I hope it will be committed 
to the support of my candidacy.” 
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Anyone who knows JoHNson knows that 
he is in the fight to win. He wants the nomi- 
nation, not just the power to determine the 
course of the convention. 

As the famous majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, JOHNSON does not need to enter primary 
campaigns to demonstrate his claim to be of 
presidential stature. He has long since been 
a national figure and has as much right as 
anyone to the title of party leader. 


HIS SELLING POINTS 


JOHNSON’s strategy is to show himself 
around the country to the men who will 
control convention votes. His aim is to drill 
into their minds these points: 

That he will have a big block of votes on 
the first ballot at Los Angeles, perhaps the 
biggest or certainly second only to KrEn- 
NEDY’s. JOHNSON’s votes, unlike KENNEDY'’s, 
will stay with him, too, some of his sup- 
porters argue. 

That the party should not succumb, as he 
says, to “bigotry, whether of race, creed or 
section.” The Senator is extremely con- 
scious of the anti-Southern feeling he en- 
counters. 

That Texas is less and less a Southern 
State and more and more « Western State. 
El Paso, Tex., is west of Denver, Colo. 

That the polls show that only he can 
carry Texas with its 24 electoral votes, sixth 
biggest block in the Nation, against Nrxon. 
JOHNSON supporters also believe, and they 
have independent backing for their belief, 
that he is the only Democrat who can carry 
Florida against Nrxon. 


ANNOYED AT LIBERALS 


JOHNSON’s major effort will be to guide 
the Senate so well this year that no one may 
dispute his claim to the title of Mr. Demo- 
crat. He recognizes that. he has been hurt 
already by attacks from the Senate’s liberal 
wing; he is out to repair the damage. 

But he is nevertheless extremely annoyed 
by the criticisms. He thinks they are tear- 
ing apart the party record which he has 
worked to build. 

On their part, many liberals have been dis- 
trustful of Jonson and accuse him, because 
of his cooperation with the administration, 
of failing to present the Democratic Party 
as a distinct and different entity standing 
in sharp (and, they hope, attractive) con- 
trast to the GOP. 

Their complaint about him is like that of 
the hero of “My Fair Lady” about the French, 
who “don’t care what you do, actually, as 
long as you pronounce it properly.” The 
liberals contend that Jonnson’s boasts of en- 
acting long lists of legislation are empty be- 
cause the half-loaf laws themselves are 
empty of significant content. 

By constructing an impressive record this 
year, with a strong civil rights bill, JouNson 
believes that he can make incursions into 
the Northern blocks of convention votes, in- 
cluding New York’s 114, without completely 
alienating the South. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was JOHNSON’s po- 
litical mentor, and JoHNson has not forgot- 
ten Roosevelt's ability to work with the party 
leaders (bosses). They often are the key 
figures in the convention. These men 
understand JoHNSON much more quickly 
than they do the more vocal but less power- 
ful persons represented in the ADA, for ex- 
ample, the JonNson supporters contend. 

As an example, JoHNson thinks he made 
a real impression on New York professionals 
during a trip there in January. New York 
City’s Democratic boss, Carmine de Sapio, 
and former Gov. Averell Harriman are re- 
ported to be leaning heavily toward the 
JOHNSON camp; a significant number of the 
Empire State’s delegates may be found vot- 
ing for JoHNSON at some point in the con- 
vention next July in Los Angeles. 

Until recently, JonNnson’s legislative aim 
was to get things done; to reach agreement 
on bills which would be acceptable to the 
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administration even if they did not include: 


all the provisions that the Democrats in 
_ Congress thought desirable. 

JoHNSON did not want to fight Presiden- 
tial vetoes ‘and he did not want to be an 
obstructionist. He violently disagrees with 
the old axiom that the duty of the opposi- 
tion is to oppose. 

Now JOHNSON is more interested in a rec- 
ord—a record on which he and his party can 
go to the country and win votes. If the 
records which he writes encounters Presiden- 
tial vetoes, JoOHNsoN will not be disturbed 
this year. 

While JoHNSsON is at his desk on the Senate 
floor, he will be campaigning as hard as some 
of his colleagues who have entered the presi- 
dential primaries. And Speaker of the 
House Sam RAYBURN, one of the most skillful 
politicians of them all, will be quietly or- 
ganizing support for his fellow Texan. 





Pollution Problem No. 1—Georgia Is Rich 


Field for Conservationist 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission grahted, I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorD an article appearing in 
the Atlanta Journal of December 27, 
1959: 

POLLUTION PROBLEM No. 1—Gerorcra Is Ricn 
FIELD FOR CONSERVATIONIST 


(By Luke Greene) 


Many parts of the world, and especially the 
United States, are in a considerable state of 
ferment about a possible shortage of water 
at some time in the future. 

This many seem incredible to those who 
think that water is the one commodity we'll 
have in plentiful supply for as long as man 
inhabits the earth. 

Yet the experts who study such things tell 
us otherwise. 


INCREASING POPULATION 


Not only are populations increasing at un- 
precedented rates—“exploding” is the term 
now in fashion—but modern-day living re- 
quires such great quantities of water that 
the tap is in danger of running dry even- 
tually. 

There is even talk of taking the salt- out 
of the sea water so as to make it available 
for populations, but experiments so far show 
that this is a costly way to get pure water. 

It isn’t preposterous at all to say that 
water can be destroyed. When you destroy 
the usefulness of anything, you have for all 


practical purposes destroyed the thing itself. .. 


That brings us to the topic of pollution. 
When pollution impairs the quality of 


water to thé point that it’s unfit for human - 
consumption or use, we have in a sense 


destroyed that water. 


Pollution is something that we have be- 
come altogether too careless about in this 
country. 

The dissenter may argue that we have 
learned how to purify polluted waters, so 
why go pressing the panic button. 

Well, nobody is suggesting that we panic 
at this point. But we'll have to be less 
reckless about what we pour into our 
streams if we're going to make them go on 
serving our needs, and especially is that 
true in Georgia where we have so many fine 
rivers. 
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The more polluted our waters become, say 
the experts, the more costly will be their 
treatment for the uses they must meet. 

Polluting our rivers, lakes, and bays and 
then trying to purify that water to usable 
condition is throwing the operation into 
reverse. 

What we want and need is prevention 
rather than cure, It is important that we 
attack the pollution problem at the point 
where the wastes are discharged rather than 
where the water is used. 


MANY CITY DWELLERS 


A great many city dwellers—Atlanta pos- 
sibly is an exception—probably would be 
shocked if they knew how much of their 
water had already been flushed through 
someone else's bathroom. 

For fear that such a statement may bring 
agony to Atlanta Waterwerks Manager Paul 
Weir, who takes such flerce pride in this 
city’s pure water, we hasten to concede that 
today’s purification plants provide a liquid 
that is cleaner and safer than most raw, 
untreated water. , 

Even so, this doesn’t remove the necessity 
for a greater public awareness of the dangers 
of unlimited pollution, and what it can 
mean to our future water,supply. 





Lafayette, La., Girl State Winner in Voice 
of Democracy Broadcast Scriptwriting 
Contest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
deed pleased and proud that a young 
lady from my congressional district is 
the Louisiana State champion in the 
1959-60 Voice of Democracy broadcast 
scriptwriting contest. She is Miss Caro- 
lyn Ory, of Lafayette, who is in Wash- 
ington this week competing with the 
other State winners in the finals of the 
13th annual contest. 

Miss Ory, a student of Mount Carmel 
High School of Lafayette and daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs, Sidney C. Ory of that 
city, competed with high school students 
throughout Louisiana by writing and de- 
livering orally a 5-minute script on the 
theme, “I Speak for Democracy.” A 
panel of judges determined that this 
script was the best submitted in the 
statewide contest and it was selected for 
entry in the national finals. 

Winners from each of the 50 States 
receive a 4-day, all-expense-paid trip to 
Washington to see their Government in 
action. 

The Voice of Democracy contest, open 
to all high school students, is sponsored 
by the National Association of Broad- 
casters and the Electronic Industries 
Association in cooperation with the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. It is en- 
dorsed by the U.S. Office of Education 
and approved by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, a 
department of the National Education 
Association. . 

The contest is designed to stimulate 
American youth to think about the 
meaning of our form of government in 
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their own lives and to communicate 
their ideas to others. 

-Activities of the State winners on their 
visit here began Sunday, the eve of 
George Washington’s Birthday, and will 
be climaxed by the national awards 
luncheoh Wednesday in the Presidential 
Ballroom of the Statler Hilton Hotel, at. 
which time the national winner will re- 
ceive a $1,500 scholarship to any ac- 
credited college. The national cham- 
pion will be chosen from among four 
finalists who will be given gold record- 
ing of their scripts, A certificate of 
merit is presented to the winner in each 
school, community, county, and state- 
wide contest, and other awards may be 
set up local committees for winners in 


ington by her mother. 
The essay which won Louisiana honors 
for Miss Ory follows: 


(By Carolyn Ory) 

The 15th day of December—in the year 
1791—a memorable day indeed, memorable 
because it influenced the thinking of all 
mankind from one end of the world to the 
other. Memorable because it was on that 
day that the Declaration of Independence 
was signed. 

On that day, so many years ago, the 
gardeners of America planted the seed of the 
fruit of democracy which flourishes today. 
This basic idea of independence and equality 
has resulted in great products—staples of the 
American way of life. 

From this core, this seed of equality, the 
roads of liberty are extended as cogs in a 
wheel to expand into a circumference of 
heavy duty activities, which are constantly 
being reinforced and refurbished, never to 
break down and halt the wheel of progress. 

If we analyze each part of our wheel we 
shall unravel the mystery of ite strength. 
The hub is the idea which was conceived in 
theory, born in turmoil, nourished by the 
surge of independence given to the colonies 
by the Stuarts and the Tudors and finally 
planted by the Declaration of Independence, 
our Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. 

The roads of liberty are unobstructed and 
give us the right to do as we please in the 
activities to which they lead so long as we 
please to do right. Freedom and independ- 
ence, the result of industriously exercising 
liberty, are the jewels we know in our com- 
merce, industry, agriculture, security, profes- 
sions and recreations. 

In contrast to other ways of life our Amer- 
ican way is dynamic as it releases the individ- 
ual personality from bondage and encourages 
self-expression. In a recent publication en- 
titled “Democracy,” Harry Emerson Fosdick 
writes, “ is based upon the con- 
viction that there are extraordinary possi- 
bilities to ordinary le.’” 

It is individualistic and personal for it 
is left up to the choice of the individual if 
he is to be associated with the Democratic, 
Republican, Federalist or any independent 
political party, if he is to own his home or 
pay rent to his neighbor, if he is to patronize 
a Government-owned steel mill or one pri- 
vately owned; he may choose the school for 
his children and the church of his choice, 
and, if his choice is none, then that is his 
privilege. 

¥t is a free enterprise way of life. Every- 
one is free to invest or engage in any kind of 
business and take the chance of profit or 
loss. Joe Doe may be frivolous in his youth 
or save his earnings for old age. 

It is a capitalistic way of life. Mr. Ameri- 
can may be rich or be poor. He may earn 
private property and if his talents so allow 


control the use of several thousands of dol- . 


lars. Begger, orphan, or son of a million- 
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aire—they may all someday sit in a leather 
chair in Rockefeller Center. 

Our America is logical as it complements 
tae natural tendencies of a human which 
demand liberty of action. His wisdom tells 
man that he can only have freedom by exer- 
cising liberty justly and his honesty makes 

the ee of his inde- 
pendence by being ul to others. 

does democracy mean to 
me, & 17-year-ol school student? It 
that I can up normally as my 
Creator intended, gradually learning respon- 
sibility and relinquishing my carefree ways. 

It assures me that my physical health and 
growth will never be stunted by lack of food 
nor my spiritual life be retarded by lack of 
Godliness for Americans are a Christian 
people. I need never fear that my education 
will be put in second place to physical labor 
as a machine for the state and also I know 


i 


my government. 

Sees ataWhaee may Summer's temen:yo:and 
where mine of later years will be spent. 
The faults and the successes of our govern- 
ment agencies are open to my eyes. I am 
already a living, working member taking an 
active part in my great country. 

We, both adults and youth, covenant with 
each other that having before all the world 





MATS Has Delivered in Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks:in the Recorp, 
include herewith a resolution which 
was adopted by the board of directors, 
Belleville (Il.) Chamber of Commerce, 
on February 17, 1960, calling upon Con- 
gress to reassess the value of the Military 
Air Transportation Service and to in- 
crease its effectiveness so that it wili be 
ready in any future emergency: 
RESOLUTION FPavoriInc MATS 


We have read with great concern the re- 
cent articles which are aimed at relegating 
the Military Air Transport Service (MATS) 
to an ineffectual arm of the US. defense 
effort. 

Purthermore, this effort seems to be com- 
ing, not as a savings to the American tax- 
payer, but as an increasingly heavier load 
which will fall far short of the defense effort 
which is required if we, as the United States 
of America, are to be fully prepared in case 
of enemy attack. 

It ‘is inconcetvable that the Congress of 
these United States could allow the Ameri- 
can taxpayer to pay additional costs for serv- 
ices now being rendered by— 

1. Turning additional MATS services over 
to commercial airlines at scheduled tariffs 
rather than on the heretofore successful bid 
system. 

2. Requiring MATS to fly empty planes in 
order to keep their teams in combat readi- 
ness. 

3. Loaning of funds to commercial! airlines 
in order that they may purchase modern 
cargo jet planes which will enable them to 





ruary 17, 1960. 
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take over MATS services, and further demand 
a@ guarantee for the military business to sup- 
port this increased capability, and, at the 
same time, allowing MATS cargo fleet to fur- 
ther deteriorate instead of modernizing it 
as an effective strategic airlift force. 

Be it understood that we do not condone 
the use of the Military Air Transport Service 
for the unfair competition with the sched- 
uled airlines, but we believe MATS has effec- 
tively taken care of this objection through 
the single-manager system by contracting 
for $230 million with the commercial airlift 
during fiscal year 1959, an amount which is 
steadily increasing each year. 

We further realize the partnership which 
exists between MATS and the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet (CRAF), but we certainly are not 
naive enough to believe that’ this reserve 
fleet would be able to go into action in a 
relatively short period of time, and, there- 
fore, will be of little value, particularly in 
this day of ICBM’s carrying atomic warheads 
which can drop upon us at any moment. 

We, therefore, call upon the Congress of 
these United States to reassess the value of 
MATS to our overall defense effort in that 
it has been proven time and time again in 
past wars that supply lines are of the most 
vital importance if our country is to be suc- 
cessful if and when another war breaks out, 
whether it be limited or an all-out effort. 

We further call your attention to the fact 
that MATS has proven itself in the Berlin 
airlift, the Lebanon and Formosa situations, 
and, therefore, most certainly deserves your 
support. 

Rather than decrease the effectiveness of 
MATS, we call upon you to increase said 
effectiveness by supplying MATS with a 
modern cargo jet fleet in order that we may 
depend upon them at all times. 

Adopted by the board of directors of the 
Belleville Chamber of Commerce at their 
regular meeting, Wednesday evening, Feb- 


Rocers D. Jones, 
President. 
Attest: 
CLIFFORD M. PEAKE, 
Secretary-Manager. 





Recognition Due Thomas A. Edison 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, too often, 
the views of our young people are taken 
lightly and seldom recognized by those 
in authority. 

I have received a letter from a young 
lady in my district who has given serious 
thought to the life of a man who con- 
tributed in no small way to the better- 
ment of our way of life. Miss Mary Lou 
Denman is concerned about the recogni- 
tion we have given to Thomas A. Edison. 

Following is the copy of the letter 
from Mary Lou which I respectfully call 
to your attention for your appropriate 
consideration and action: 

La Jota, CALi¥r., February 11, 1960. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am a schoolgirl (“A” 
student) and 12 years old. I have been 
making a’study of the life of Edison. I 
have found, in every book about him, the 
fact that he was one of the greatest men 
who ever lived. Today is his birthday. Did 
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we get a holiday? No. I think that this 
should not be. A study of Edison’s life 
would prove that he was just as great, if 
not greater, than Lincoln whose birthday we 
get a holiday for tomorrow. 

Iam not just plugging for another holiday. 

Edison was a colossal, I repeat colossal, 
man. Please bring this up in front of those 
in authority. (Congress, ident, depart- 
ment of education, etc.) you do repre- 
sent me I will do my best to persuade those 
old enough to vote to keep you in office. 
Thank you ever so much for your time. 

I remain. 

Mary Lov DeNnMAN. 


(I am a seventh grader at La Jolla Junior- 
Senior High School.) 

P.S.—I also think we should have postage 
stamps memorating. 





Are Depressed Areas Merely a Topic for 
Discussion and Not a Problem To Be 
Solved? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the February 12, 
1960, issue of the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror 
reveals that aid to depressed areas has 
gone to metropolitan areas and the so- 
called stricken areas in rural America 
have been neglected. 

Here we are in the middle of February 
and the area redevelopment bill is still 
bottled up in the House Rules Commit- 
tee. As stated in the following edi- 
torial, it appears that Government wants 
distressed areas just as a topic to discuss, 
without its ever being solved. The edi- 
torial follows: 

Lirrte Am GIVEN 

Much has been said, but little has been 
accomplished over many years in To 
that have been given the tag of “depr 
areas” by the Federal Government and one 
wonders if the Congress and its associate 
commissions and committees aren’t just 
using the depression fiction talk to spend 
more money for other projects, notably na- 
tional defense. 

In the last session of Congress some dis- 

tressed area bills were proposed, but nothing 
came from the proposals. 
* President Eisenhower has pointed-out that 
last year 42.5 percent of the total procure- 
ment awards for the Department of Defense 
went to labor surplus areas. Big cities got 
most of this money and the so-called 
stricken areas have been neglected. 

In 1959, the Government reported 32 major 
labor surplus areas and 112 smaller areas. 
The smaller areas got very little relief, for 
metropolitan areas, all easy to get into, 
benefited. 

It has been frequently pointed out, with 
no avail, that industry will not locate in 
areas which are difficult to reach or get out 
of. One of the Federal bills did mention 
paving access roads to plants, but that’s 
Only one minor step. Access roads have to 
lead somewhere, 

The most important thing to many de- 
pressed rural areas is transportation facil- 
ities. For light industry, especially, good 
roads are essential. 
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grams, both National and State, always get 
bogged down in politics and in gas-tax reve- 
nues. None of it reaches the small com- 
munities. The voters are in the big city 
areas. 

It is regretted, but Congress hasn’t ac- 
complished anything worthwhile in helping 
rural distressed areas, or even helping them 
to help themselves. Everybody talks about 
it and nothing happens. It appears that 
Government wants distressed areas just as 
a topic to discuss, without its ever being 
solved. 





Admiral Nimitz: Sense on Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Fleet 
Adm. Chester W. Nimitz at age 75 spoke 
out some good sense on U.S. defense. 
It was reported by Washington Star 
Staff Writer L. Edgar Prina in last Sun- 
day’s newspaper. There is a way that 
considerably more light and consider- 
ably less obfuscation regarding the state 
of the Nation’s defense could prevail. 
That would be for most of those now 
orating on the subject from shaky presi- 
dential platforms to follow the Nimitz 
example and withhold comment until 
their 75th birthdays. Mr. Prina’s ar- 
ticle reads as follows: 

NIMITZ ON SraTE OF DEFENSE 
(By L. Edgar Prina) 

Chester W. Nimitz, the last of the Navy’s 
fleet admirals, has taken issue with op- 
ponents of the Joint Chiefs of Staff sys- 
tem and critics of current defense policies. 

The five-star commander of the mightiest 
’ fleet in history will be 75 on Wednesday. 
But he has lost little of his vigor and, in 
answering a series of questions from a re- 
porter at his home in Berkeley, Calif., the 
snowy-haired admiral did not duck con- 
troversy. 

Present defense organization is working 
well and should be maintained, he said, 
adding: “It is essentially the one with which 
we won World War II.” 

He had one suggestion, however: The au- 
thority and responsibility of each service 
Secretary should be “upgraded and pre- 
served.” 

While Admiral Nimitz agreed that the 
Joint Chiefs had not, up to now, proved ef- 
fective, he did not blame them. In an in- 
terview with the Associated Press, he gave 
this as the reason: 

“Various Secretaries of Defense have not 
functioned in the manner contemplated by 
the National Security Act.” 

This was a polite way of saying that he 
thought there has been a lack of decision- 
making by the Secretaries. He explained: 

“The principal criticism of the JCS has 
* been that service jealousies prevent the Joint 
Chiefs from making a decision. The Se- 
curity Act set up a Secretary of Defense 
who would be the source of decisions when 
the Joint Chiefs could not agree. 

“Their (the JCS) not being able to agree 
is not an unhealthy state of affairs, because 
it employs the various points of view from 
responsible people. The National Security 
Act foresaw these situations and set up the 
Secretary of Defense to make decisions.” 
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CONFIDENCE IN GATES 


The admiral said that he expected things 
to become better under Secretary Thomas 8S. 
Gates, Jr. 

“Mr, Gates has proposed a new scheme for 

carrying out his responsibilities which I 
thing is very sound and workable. When 
important matters come up, the Secretary 
will meet with the Joint Chiefs and decide 
small points as they arise. This way JCS 
members will not reach a position from 
which they cannot retreat.” 
- Asked about the recommendation by Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, who retired last June 
after 4 years as Army Chief of Staff, that 
the JCS be jettisoned in favor of a single 
military chief, Admiral Nimitz declared: 

“I don't agree with Taylor on scrapping 
the JCS, because the resulting organization 
would be so large it would be impossible to 
find a man properly qualified to handle it.” 

The man whose Pacific command in World 
War II covered 65 million square miles, had 
another reason for disagreeing with General 
Taylor. 

PRESENT POLICIES OK 


“You would have the problem of the man 
on horseback,” he said, “an all-powerful fel- 
low with a budget of more than $40 billion 
a year. I don’t say it would happen here, 
but it could. A man on horseback can al- 
ways become a dictator.” 

The admiral apparently believes that his 
old five-star colleague, General Eisenhower, 
is doing all right as far as our military pos- 
ture is concerned. He told the Star: 

“Defense is a matter of confronting the 
possible aggressor with the power to defeat 
him, no matter how he chooses to strike. It 
seems to me that our present national de- 
— policies are designed to achieve this 
end. 

“A military leader always feels he can use 
much more than he has in men and equip- 
ment in order to provide a margin of safety. 
However, just how much he gets is a mat- 
ter for the heads of Government who must 
take into account the economic, diplomatic, 
and political conditions of the Nation and 
the world.” 

As many other military and nonmilitary 
leaders do, the admiral sees limited war more 
likely than all-out nuclear war. But, in 
either case, he is convinced the Navy will 
have the vital task of projecting our powér 
overseas. 

He did not downgrade the other services. 
On the contrary, he pointed to their impor- 
tance when he said: 

“It is clear that the Navy and the Air 
Force would play the leading roles in the 
initial stages of any future war. 

“However, the reduction and occupation of 
certain strategic areas would require the ut- 
most from our Army and Marine Corps. A 
foot soldier is just as important today as he 
was in World War II.” 

Admiral Nimitz cautioned that no poten- 
tiality of any of the services should be neg- 
lected, 

“Each service must be assi broad 
functions compatible with its capabilities 
and limitations and each should develop the 
weapons systems it needs to fulfill these 
functions,” he said. 

This, he believes, could not be done under 
any merger of the Armed Forces, an idea that 
still is being pushed despite repeated repudi- 
ations by Congress. 

On speaking of the idea of a single service, 
the admiral once told a news conference: 

“I see no tendency to merge all newspapers 
of this country under one newspaper. It has 
been done in some countries, and then you 
could have @ common editorial policy and a 
common supply arrangement, and you could 
run your paper cheaper. Now just think 
that over.” \ 
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Although he doesn’t list it as such, sea 
power and its importance remains a Nimitz 
hobby. 

He likes to recall that a naval force—of 
French ships—forced the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. And he points out, too, 
that the Union Navy, in operating against a 
foe without a fleet, helped shorten the Civil 
War by blockading Confederate ports, bom- 
barding forts, and controlling the Missis- 
sippi. 

DIPLOMA AFTER 44 YEARS 


The Nimitz career began when he left high 
school, before graduation, to enter the Naval 
Academy in 1901.. Forty-four years and two 
world wars later he returned to his home 
town of Fredericksburg, Tex., and finally got 
his diploma—in his fleet admiral’s uniform. 

It is said that he first had his eye on West 
Point, even though his grandfather had been 
a sea captain. And after his first saltwater 
experience young Chet Nimitz must have 
wondered about entering the naval service, 
While in an Annapolis prep school he once 
sailed across the bay to Kent Island. 

“I got frightfully seasick,” he wrote later, 
“and must confess to some chilling of en- 
thusiasm for the sea.” 

As an ensign Admiral Nimitz had an ex- 
perience that probably made the odds pro- 
hibitive against his ever becoming Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

“In 1907 I was in command of a destroyer, 
the U.S.S. Decatur. On a dark night I ran 
it onto a mud bank in Manila Bay. It was 
dark. I didn’t know we were in mud. Any- 
way, there was a court-martial and the com- 
mittee decided on a reprimand.” 

IMPORTANCE OF MORALE 


This experience may very well have helped 
shape his attitude toward subordinates. Al- 
though firm, he has always been warm- 
hearted. As commander in chief, Pacific 
Fleet, a job he got 2 weeks after Pearl Harbor 
when President Roosevelt vaulted him over 
28 senior admirals, he said in an order: 

“You can’t make a soundman listen or a 
lookout look or a radarman radiate informa- 
tion by getting tough or putting him on 
report. You’ve got to instill morale—an 
eager desire to do the job not well but per~ 
fectly.” . 

As he nears 75 the admiral continues his 
devotion to fresh air and the vigorous life, 
He likes to hike over the hills around Berke- 
ley and watch the ships come in and out of 
San Francisco Bay, from where he first sailed 
in 1905. 

He attends concerts given by the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, for which Mrs. 
Nimitz helps raise funds. (She did the same 
~- i National Symphony when they lived 

re. 

“All members of my family are musical but 
me, and I am a good listener,” the admiral 
said. “I have to sit up front in the third 
row because my hearing is not so good 
any more.” 





For Better Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include, in connection with the post office 
appropriation bill which is being con- 
sidered in the House today, the following 
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editorial which appeared in the Buffalo 
Evening News Buffalo, N.Y., on Febru- 
ary 22, 1960: 

For Berrer SERVICE 


Representative Prttion, of Hamburg, who 
has worked for years to obtain a new post 
office for Buffalo, still is reasonably optimistic 
that the project will get under way this 
year as scheduled. This is despite a heavy 
cut voted by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in requested funds for modern postal 
equipment in Buffalo and other cities. 

Concern has arisen because the Post Office 
Department has dropped the Buffalo im- 
provement to 18th place in a priority list of 
20 projects. Representative Dutsx1, of Buf- 
falo, has charged that this was an attempt 
by the department to pressure the House 
committee and particularly Representative 
PIL1I0N, a critic of some aspects of the mod- 
ernization program, against reducing its fund 
requests. 

However that may be, Buffalo has ample 
reason to be impatient after 4 years of frus- 
trating delay and false starts on its proposed 
new post office. The need for this improve- 
‘ment is clear and urgent.. Present mail 
handling facilities in the old post office 
building, which was opened 59 years ago in 
the Pan American year, are woefully cramped 
and antiquated. 

In working for this necessary $15 million 
improvement the Buffalo Congressmen 
should have sustained community backing. 
Its realization holds the key to more efficient 
mail service throughout the rapidly expand- 
ing Buffalo area. Any attempt to brow- 
beat Congressman PILLIon should be resisted 
by fellow members of the Appropriations 
Committee as a matter of self-defense and 
for reasons of public policy. 





Free Trade and Foreign Aid Are Ruining 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I should like to speak in behalf of 
H.R. 10181, introduced by the Honorable 
Noau Mason, of Illinois. I can well un- 
derstand and appreciate how the Con- 
gressman feels when he receives mail 
from a constituent telling him how he 
has been injured by the importation of 
items produced with cheap labor in cer- 
tain foreign countries. I know that Con- 
gressman Mason introduced H.R. 10181 
in an effort to do something for his 
constituents. 

I might say that we who support his 
bill will also be helping our constituents. 
Scores of residents of my State have been 
and still are being hurt by the bureau- 
cratic attitudes of the State Department 
as well as other Government agencies. 
There are companies in my State which 
have substantial investments in proper- 
ties and facilities that were capable of 
producing lead, zinc, magnesite, tung- 

_ Sten, copper, mercury, and silicon, but 
they have been forced to cut back or shut 
down their operations entirely because of 

the importation of these same minerals 
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from foreign countries using cheap labor 
and submitting to substandard operating 
conditions. Labor in this country is pro- 
tected by law, and sweatshop conditions 
have long since been eradicated. 

Dozens of cattlemen in Nevada are now 
in competition with foreign beef pro- 
ducers. Again we are in competition 
with cheap labor. I have been advised 
that last year 58,300,000 pounds of bone- 
less beef were imported into the United 
States. 

I could go on and on, but in short every 
facet of our economy is affected by the 
importation of foreign production. I 
think it is about time we gave consid- 
eration to the American producer and 
our taxpaying citizens instead of sitting 
complacently by as we watch our country 
ruled and ruined by “one worlders” who 
sit in Geneva as a GATT gang, pointing 
a “gat” at the basic economy of this 
country. 

I suggest that every Member join me 
in supporting H.R. 10181. 





Michael Aldrich Speaks for Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 
Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, Mich- 
ael Aldrich, a senior student at Rapid 
City, S. Dak., High School, has authored 
a most challenging oration setting forth 





‘his views on American democracy. He 


is the South Dakota winner of the “Voice 
of Democracy” contest sponsored an- 
nually by the Nation’s broadcasters and 
affiliated industries. 

In spite of current problems of delin- 
quency, I believe that America’s youth 
are the finest this Nation has produced 
at anytime in its history. A reading of 
Michael Aldrich’s essay has given me 
additional reassurance,of my faith in 
American youth. 

T-include at this point in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp the contest selection en- 
tered by this fine South Dakota student: 

I Speak For DEMOCRACY 
(By Michael Aldrich) 

Last summer I made a trip to the east 
coast. 

While traveling I saw Independence Hall, 
Congress, and the United Nations—places 
where men have gathered to build democ- 
racy. 

I saw Valley Forge, Gettysburg, and Ar- 
lington—where the graves of American men 
reveal the struggle for democracy. 

I saw the Washington, Lincoln, and Jef- 
ferson Memorials, symbolic of the leaders 
who have guided our Nation in democ- 
racy. 

But besides buildings and monuments, 
I saw the people of democracy: A Mexican 
boy and a Chinese girl, standing in the lobby 
of the Chicago YMCA, discussing of all 
things, race relations; a tall, Irish guide 
at the Smithsonian Institute helping a 
young Negro boy find his way to the ex- 
hibitions; and a group of 120 young people 
in New York City, studying for a week at 
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the United Nations, learning about the world 
in which democracy must thrive. 

In reality, democracy is people working 
for individual freedom in a representative 
government. On behalf of these people, I 
speak for the principles of democracy and 
their advancement throughout the world. 

And what are these principles? The prin- 
ciples are freedom—and they are best il- 
lustrated by individuals: Freedom of de- 
cision, as the voter marks his ballot and 
as the Senator battles for his legislation; 
freedom of protection, as the policeman di- 
rects traffic and the judge gives interpre- 
tation of law; freedom of expression, as the 
radio commentator analyzes all the news, 
and the clergyman tells his religion to any- 
one who will listen. 

These are the principles, the concepts of 
democracy. The problem is how to make 
those principles known throughout the 
world. 

To solve that problem, we must first un- 
derstand the global situation. This situa- 
tion was aptly described by a member of the 
American mission to the United Nations, 
who said: 

“Take any group of people. Divide that 
group down the middle into two equal 
camps. To one side distribute rifles, and to 
the other give hand grenades. Feel the ten- 
sion build up, increase? And to make mat- 
ters worse, very slowly start to dim the 
lights—don’t turn them out all the way, but 
leave just enough so that one side can barely 
see what the other is doing. In that tense 
situation, a shot or a shout can cause 
chaos.” : 

And that is the situation that democracy 
faces in the world today. The question is, 
How shall our country compete in that tense, 
explosive atmosphere? Here’s how: 

Place between the two groups a small but 
effective organization: A peaceful body, 
called the United Nations. It is through 
that international assembly that we logically 
should spread democracy to the peoples of 
the world. 

Of all the methods to peace, the U.N. is 
certainly the least expensive. Did you know 
that the total cost of the United Nations, in 
all the years it has functioned, has equaled 
the cost of about 2 hours of World War II? 

Let us use the principles of democracy in 
the United Nations—and thereby show each 
nation the standards of American life. By 
doing so we accomplish our purpose with 
peaceful means. We can fulfill our goals at 
little expense with great return. 

Yes, throughout America, one sees the 
working principles and historic monuments 
of democracy. I can look out my own back 
door and see Mount Rushmore, symbolizing 
more of our country’s leaders. And I can 
look out the front door onto an American 
street, and everywhere see the principles of 
democracy in action. 


I speak for these democratic principles, i 


and for their perpetration throughout all 
countries. I stand with democracy, as it 
boldly faces the world. 





Some Still Remember 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 


I wish to include an editorial about the _ 
sinking of the U.S.S. Maine on Feb- 


-_ 


ruary 16, 1898, which appeared in the 
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National Tribune-The Stars and Stripes 
on February 18, 1960: 


Some STILL REMEMBER 


It is a long time ago since the people of 
our country awakened on the morning of 
February 16, 1898, to learn of the destruc- 
tion of the battleship Maine in Havana Har- 
bor on the previous night. But there are 
some now alive whe still remember. 

We remember it vividly, perhaps because 
it was the most important thing that had 
ever happened in our young life—counting 
even death in the family which we could not 
understand at that early age. 

Throughout the Nation in the days that 
followed the sinking of our proud battleship 
in Havana Harbor on the night of February 
15, 1898, there arose the cry “Remember the 
Maine.” The old men, survivors of the Civil 
War, shouted it. Perhaps their voices were 
not as loud as they might have been nearly 
40 years earlier, but the spirit of patriotism 
was still strong within them. 


The young men cried it out. Young men 
filled with the vigor of youth and the will to 
avenge the willful destruction of a vessel of 
the U.S. Navy which, only a few weeks ear- 
lier, had been sent te Cuba on a mission of 
peace. 

The children joined in the cry and sang 
it out at the top of their shrill voices as 
they saw the young men march off to war 
when President McKinley called for volun- 
teers in the war with Spain. There was no 
hesitation when the President’s call was 
issued. Nearly 200,000 responded imme- 
diately—volunteers all—for in those days the 
spirit of patriotism ran high and the youth 
of our country felt no other urge than to 
fight for that country—to die even, if need 
be. 


Yes, there are still some who remember 
that eventful day. There are survivors of 
those who fought in the years of 1898-1902— 
widows and children who still remember the 
stories they had been told of the tropical 
hardships in Cuba, Puerte Rico, and the 
Philippines—the embalmed beef in southern 
camps and the lack ef medical care and 
supplies in every campaign. 

There are still others who remember. 
They are the men who volunteered for serv- 
ice against Spain and again in the Boxer 
Rebellion and the Philippine Insurrection. 
Yes, these still remember although there are 
few of them left at this time, some 40,000, at 
the most. 

But though their steps may falter and 
their eyes are dim with the advancing years, 
their memories are still bright as they re- 
call the days of their youth. 

We are fortunate here to come in contact 
with such men almost daily and it is a pleas- 
ure to see them and hear them. The spirit 
of the volunteer which made them fight for 
their country in the long ago is still strong. 

Some of them are erect and some of them 
bent but they still remember the sinking of 
the Maine and the service they rendered for 
4 long years. 

True, like all ex-service men, while they 
remember the hardships, their greatest mem- 
ory is of the pleasant days and it is of those 
days they talk about now. They apparently 
get more fun now about recalling the crazy 
antics of this soldier or that recruit or some 
ridiculous incident of service and the bad 
times are forgotten when they get together. 

But there is one time in the year when 
these veterans do recall with proper 
solemnity the sinking of the U.S.S. Maine 
and that time comes on or about the anni- 
versary of the battleship’s destruction. At 
such a time those who are still alive, mem- 
bers of the United Spanish War Veterans 
and the older members of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States—a vet- 
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eran group formed from service from 1898- 
1902—meet together and reverently pay tri- 
bute to those 266 officers and men whose lives 
were lost when the Maine went down in 1898. 

Yes, these men still remember. And why 
not? It might be well said that their young 
lives actually began with the sinking of the 
Maine and that all which followed after de- 
veloped from the service they rendered their 
country. 

While it may be true that if you were to 
ask the young high school or even the col- 
lege student why February 15 should be a 
day set apart they will not be able to give 
you the answer. Our world has  unfortu- 
nately grown altogether to far away from 
some of the finer things of life, such as love 
of country, such as the patriotism which in- 
spired these volunteers of 1898 and the im- 
mediate cause of the War with Spain has 
never been told to them. 

Therefore it is well that at this time those 
who still remember and are still alive to 
prove that rememberance and show by their 
devotion to the cause of freedom they 
espoused more than 62 years ago, should 
gather together and, in their quite way, 
demonstrate to our younger generation that 
love of country is still paramount in the 
heart of all true Americans, 





Founders of a Great Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Founders of a Great Country,” 
which appeared in the February 19, 1960, 
issue of the Breckinridge County Her- 
ald-News of Hardinsburg, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

FOUNDERS OF A GREAT COUNTRY 

The man who was most influential in the 
successful founding of the United States was, 
of course, George Washington, whose birth- 
day anniversary is observed this month. The 
Nation’s first President, and the General 
who won a war t Great Britain to 
make the colonies independent of that na- 
tion, is rightly remembered each February 
22 and honored as the Father of His Country. 

However, the proper observance of Wash- 
ington’s birthday anniversary did not come 
about overnight after his death. The Col- 
onies and the States were slow to recognize 
the magnitude of the accomplishment and 
contribution of General Washington. Not 
only had he won independence for the Col- 
onies, he had served as the first President, 
and he had set the precedent for a two-term 
limit for Chief Executive. Moreover, he had 
established the foundation principles of 
American governments—one of them being 
staying out of the affairs of other nations. 
That policy was the wisest course for the 
young Nation at that time, and this doctrine 
allowed the country to grow and prosper dur- 
ing its early years. 

After he died, on December 14, 1799, the 
Congress—then meeting in Philadelphia— 
proposed that February 22, 1800 be observed 
throughout the country with exercises in 
honor of the first President of the country. 

Thereafter observances of Washington’s 
birthday spread rapidly, and today, observ- 
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ance of the anniversary of the birth of our 
first President and military hero, is general 
throughout the Nation. 

Washington's high standards of conduct, 
morality, ethics, and statesmanship were, and 
are today, an example for Americans in pub- 
lic office. Because Washington had all these 
qualities, we are enjoying the fruits of lib- 
erty and strength, 





Distribution of Surplus Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the West 
Virginia Legislature has suggested the 
enactment of legislation which, in my 
opinion, will be an effective means of 
meeting Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son’s challenging disposition of resist- 
ance to acts of Congress. In this re- 
gard, I wish to direct to the attention 
of our colleagues the resolution adopted 
by the West Virginia Legislature on Jan- 
uary 28, 1960, requesting the Congress 
to enact legislation which would transfer 
the distribution of surplus foods to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, Secretary Benson has 
been telling the American public for the 
past 7 years that Congress has never 
given him the kind of a farm program 
he could properly administer. So, last 
year the Congress gave the Secretary the 
opportunity to employ his own dexterity 
in the matter of the distribution of sur- 
plus food to the needy in our own coun- 
try. Instead of directing the Secretary 
to take action, the Congress gave to the 
Secretary the authority to institute a 
food stamp plan for the distribution of 
surplus food to the needy. What we did 
was to walk right into Mr.. Benson’s 
stockade. The Secretary, apparently, is 
of the opinion that the grant of author- 
ity justifies him in not acting at all. 
Mr. Speaker, this is just one more in- 
stance of the Congress surrendering its 
legislative prerogative to the executive 
branch. I commend the West Virginia 
Legislature for its resolution. ‘The legis- 
lature realizes it would be futile to ask 
Secretary Benson to take action. 

The resolution follows: 

Hovst CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 16—WEsT 
Virctmnta LEGISLATURE, House or Derle- 
GATES 
Requesting the Congress of the United 

States to enact legislation making the De- 

partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 

responsible for the distribution of surplus 
food to the needy. 

Whereas the purchase of surplus food by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture is done 
primarily as a farm commodity price support 
program; and 

Whereas the distribution of surplus food 
to the needy does not seem a logical duty of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture whose 
primary purpose is the control and encour- 
agement of the producing and marketing of 
agricultural products; and 

Whereas since the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is directiy 











Whereas a part of the cost of distributing 
these foodstuffs is included in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture budget when in reality 
it is a cost that has nothing to do with agri- 
culture but of welfare: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of delegates (the 
senate concurring therein), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be requested to 
enact legislation whereby after surplus foods 
are purchased by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and they become available for 
distribution to those in need that they be 
transferred to the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare for such distribu- 
tion, and that the costs of distribution from 
that time on be assumed by said Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare; ond 
be it further 

Resolved, That if any program is insti- 
tuted for the purchase of other food to sup- 
plement inadequate diets, that the same be 
placed in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 
delegates transmit a copy of this resolution 
to the Members of the Congress from the 
State of West Virginia, to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 





I Am Your Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OFr IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, at 
the 34th annual] Lincoln Day dinner of 
the Tri-City Patriotic Association in 
Davenport, Iowa, where-I was privileged 
to be the main speaker on “Lincoln and 
the Civil War,” I was thrilled by the in- 
troduction I received by Mr. Clifford 
Dawson, the master of ceremonies. 

In his introduction, Mr. Dawson in- 
cluded a statement on “I Am Your Bill 
of Rights.” This first person singular 
statement carries a ringing reminder for 
all of us and I ask consent to have it 
appear in the Appendix of the REcorp: 

I Am Your Brit or RIGHTS . : 

I am 168 years old, having been born on 
December 15, 1791. I am the first of 10 
amendments to the Constitution. Until I 
was written into the Constitution that docu- 
ment was like a body without a soul. 

I am your Bill of Rights. 

Don’t take me for granted. Like all mortal 
creations, I can be killed. 

The giant shadow of totalitarian state 
slavery moves over the world. Wherever that 
shadow falls, I am obliterated. That shadow 
has fallen over the United States. 

Three men—Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, and George Mason—fathered me. 
As men brought me to life, I can be slain 
by men—and will be slain unless you and 
all patriotic American citizens organize to 
defend me. 

I am freedom of religion; freedom of 
speech; freedom of press; freedom of as- 
sembly. I am the privacy and sanctity of 
your home. I am your guarantee of trial 
by jury, as I am the policeman who guards 
your property rights. 
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Cruel and unusual punishment and ex- 
cessive fines and bail cannot be visited upon 
you so long as I am alive: I order that all 
rights not specifically mentioned in the Con- 
stitution shall be retained by you the people. 
I am rights of the States against engulfing 
centralized power. 

I am the Bill of Rights—your signed lease 
to spiritual, mental, and physical freedom. 
I ask you to meditate on all 10 clauses. 
Memorize them. Engrave them on your 
hearts. 

My existence depends on your vigilance— 
on how vigilantly you watch your rulers. 
My eternal enemies, known as dictators, are 
abroad in the world, and here in the United 
States. 

Personal unlimited power has destroyed 
the liberties of many peoples in ancient and 
modern times. It can happen to you, and, 
maybe subtly and unknowingly to you, it is 
happening. 

Put every law that is proposed in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere into the crucible of my 
10 commandments. Your question must al- 
ways be: Not what does a law give me, but 
what does it take away from me? 

Iam the Bill of Rights. 

When I am violated, a part of you dies. 

I am 168 years old. Will I reach my 200th 
year? That depends upon you and your 
children. 





Khrushchev Fears Our Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
= the San Diego Union, February 9, 

960: 


Key TO SURVIVAL: KHRUSHCHEV FEARS 
Our Navy 


In a speech before the San Diego Coun- 
cll of the Navy League Vice Adm. Ruthven 
E. Libby, First Fleet commander, pointed 
out that the Soviet Union regards the U.S. 
Navy as a prime obstacle to Communist 
world domination. He attributed the cur- 
rent Soviet campaign t6 downgrade naval 
forces as a move calculated to weaken Allied 
seapower. 

While Soviet propaganda minimizes the 
meed for naval and conventional forces, 
Admiral Libby reminded, the Reds continue 
to.strengthen their own navy. They some- 
how hope to Keep us so bemused with the 
grim prospects of general war as to cause 
our limited war preparations to receive in- 
efficient treatment. 

Like Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral Libby regards 
complete reoccupation with missile and nu- 
clear power as a fatal trap. But that is what 
the Soviets want us to do. They want us to 
concentrate on massive retaliation to the 
exclusion of limited warfare capabilities. 

Admiral Libby gave an idea of what it 
would be like to be a second-class naval 
power. There would be isolation from our 
allies and from our continental European 
bases. Once we were cut off, the Reds could 
nibble the world to death with impunity. 

This has not happened because the doc- 
trine of the Navy as the first line of defense 
has been documented as historical truth. 
The Nation on occasion after occasion has 
seen that a powerful Navy and Marine Corps 
with deep and broad amphibious capability 
has permitted quick application of military 
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force wherever needed. A strong Navy has 
enabled this country to exploit the flexibil- 
ity, the mobility, and the operational econ- 
omy in using the sea as a base. It is uniquely 
designed for limited war situations. And 
with it the United States has reaped the 
rewards of a system which relies upon trained 
landing forces—the U.S. Marine Corps—and 
fast-moving surface and undersea naval 
craft. 

It may be seen that the Russians want us 
to forsake the maritime formula for the 
so-called fixed base or continental formula, 
If they can remove the bridge—the Navy— 
between our fixed bases, they can move as 
they will it. 

Lebanon, Quemoy, Greece, and other trou- 
bled areas have demonstrated the overriding 
advantages of the maritime formula. With 
a balance of forces concept operating with 
a mobile Navy the United States has been 
able to put its power where it is needed, 
when it is needed. And it has been able 
to move that power around at will and 
without restrictions. 

A downgraded Navy would weaken us so 
that the Reds would win limited wars. So 
the Reds are calling us down that path. We 
will not go. 

The key to survival in the nuclear age is 
mobility. As long as we recognize that truth 
and keep it before us, we will have a strong 
Navy. For the Navy is synonymous with 
mobility—and security. 







Don’t Take Water for Granted—It’s 
Valuable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permisison granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp an article appearing in 
the Atlanta Journal of December 28, 
1959: 


POLLUTION PROBLEM No. 2: Don’t TAKE 
WATER For GRANTED—IT’s VALUABLE 


(By Luke Greene) 


The industrial revolution that has swept 
through Georgia in recent years has brought 
great changes in the economic, social, and 
political life of the State—a development 
that doesn’t come without certain strings 
attached in the form of greater responsi- 
bilities on us all. * 

No longer is the State geared to a strictly 
agrarian economy. 


LUCRATIVE JOBS 


Greater numbers of people are moving 
from the country to the city, seeking the 
lucrative jobs that so many manufacturing 
plants and industrial newcomers are dan- 
gling before them. 

Even those who prefer the greater living 
freedoms of rural areas frequently find it 
necessary to supplement their income with 
a& job in the city. This leads to daily com- 
muting between home and job. 

How did all this change come about? Why 
are so many industries finding it feasible to 
locate in our midst? 

There are many reasons of course—not the 
least of which is a plentiful supply of water. 

Most industries nowadays are thirsty. 
They gulp water by the millions of gallons. 
And all the additional people that are con- 
centrated in any one area because of an 
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industry consume water in increasing of battle in the Civil War; 12,410 men people to carry on the war. He wanted to 
quantities. were killed and wounded on the Union ‘™Ject the issue of slavery. He hoped to do 

Our water needs are a far cry from the day side and the Confederate losses in killed this by an Emancipation Proclamation. 
when thirst could be quenched with a trip and wounded were 10,700. Seward warned against this, saying that it 
to the nearest well. Ww National Battlefield would be taken as evidence of our weakness 

Water in many forms—flowing in streams, The Antietam National Battlefie if issued such a proclamation without 


dammed up in lakes, confined in reservoirs, 
or circulating through mains—has become 
an important adjunct to business. 

Before they locate in a specific spot, a 
great many businesses inquire into the laws 
and policies governing pollution in that 
locality. 

And it’s well that they do. For adequate 
pollution control is one of the best assur- 
ances that their water supply will not be 
curtailed in the future. 

Another aspect of Georgia’s future as an 
industrial State is the increased interest 
some of our leaders are showing in the erec- 
tion of dams on major rivers. 

Some water experts argue that a dam isn’t 
the industrial attraction it’s sometimes made 
to appear. They contend that building so 
many dams and interrupting the free flow 
of streams is not helping the pollution prob- 
lem either, because dams destroy some of the 
natural means of purification. 

Yet others look upon dams as offering even 
greater. opportunities for pollution control 
because water can be released during low- 
water seasons and carry away pollution- 
causing wastes. 

This was recently advanced as one of the 
reasons for seeking development of the great 
Altamaha River Basin in south Georgia. 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY 


Dams also make possible an increased 
supply of electrical energy—which is cer- 
tainly needed by industry—and open the way 
for more river navigation. Their recrea- 
tional and flood control advantages are well 
known. 

So it looks as if the positive outweighs the 
negative when it comes to building dams. 

The point being made here is that water, 
which we so often take for granted, has be- 
come a valuable commodity from many 
standpoints, and it behooves us to have such 
policies and laws as will contribute to its 
conservation. 





Battle of Antietam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OFf OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, Civil 
War historians tell us that the battle 
which took place at Sharpsburg, Md., on 
September 17, 1862, frequently referred 
to as Antietam, was the climax of the 
first of two attempts on the part of the 
Confederacy to prosecute the war into 
northern territory. General Lee with 
some 41,000 Confederate troops was op- 
posed by a force of some 87,000 Union 
troops under the command of Gen. 
George McClellan. It is said that if the 
South had won a decisive victory it might 
have foreshadowed the final independ- 
ence of the Confederacy. It is believed 
that the last chance of foreign interven- 
tion vanished when Lee turned back into 
Virginia. 

It is reported that there were more 
men killed and wounded in the Battle 
of Antietam than on any other single day 





site was established by an act of Con- 
gress in 1890. The National Cemetery 
at Antietam is the burial place of Union 
dead largely from the battles of An- 
tietam and South Mountain. 

In the face of growing commercial and 
residential developments over the past 
few years tending to threaten the in- 
tegrity of the site, the House early this 
year passed H.R. 1805, an act to provide 
the protection and preservation of the 
Antietam Battlefield. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include a letter 
from Attorney Herschel G. Holland, one 
of my distinguished constituents which 
contributes an interesting sidelight on 
the Battle of Antietam and the impor- 


tance of preserving this important 


national site: 
MANSFIELD, On10, February 15, 1960. 
Hon. Rospert W. LEVERING, 
Member of Congress, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: With reference to the battle- 
field at Sharpsburg, Md., or Antietam, as it is 
usually called, I think few people realize the 
significance of what transpired here. 

Up to this time the Union forces had been 
defeated at the First Battle of Bull Run, the 
Peninsular Campaign had been a fiasco, and 
then came the Second Battle of Bull Run, in 
which we suffered another serious and em- 
barrassing defeat. In fact we had not won 
any major engagement since the opening 
of hostilities and the troops in the valley of 
the Shenandoah had their tongues hanging 
out running’ up and down the valley either 
trying to capture Jackson or getting the 
hell out of there when he turned on them. 
Morale in the North was at its lowest ebb. 
The conservative element did not feel that 
the preservation of the Union was of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant the bloodshed 
and treasure—particularly treasure that was 
being spent. The radical element was not at 
all keen about preserving the Union unless 
slavery could be abolished. As a matter of 
fact, the radical element had themselves 
wanted to abolish the Union, and denounced 
the Constitution as a compact with the devil 

recause it countenanced slavery. 

At the time the war began the South 
pinned its hopes largely on the supposition 
that when the supply of cotton was cut off 
from the English mills that Britain would 
intervene and assure the independence of 
the South; as far as the British business and 
financial interests were concerned they had 
done everything within their power to bring 
about this result. 

Just prior to the battle of the Antietam, 
the Prime Minister of Britain had consulted 
with his Foreign Minister, who advised that 
Britain should attempt to affect a combina- 
tion of European powers to work in consort 
to bring about the end of the war and if the 
other powers would not go along, he had 
urged that Britain go it alone. 

This, of course, would have meant the rec- 
ognition of the southern Confederacy and 
the division of the Union; it probably would 
have meant southern supremacy on the 
North American Continent eventually. The 
military had about given up hope of win- 
ning. General Sedgewick had written that 
there was no question but that the Union 
would be divided. The only question was 
where the division would take place. 

Lincoln realized that the preservation of 
the Union was not sufficient to inspire the 


pened to Lee’s first invasion of the North 
before taking action to end hostilities. 
Thus not only the future of the country, 
but the future of the world depended upon 
this battle. Had Lee been victorious there 
would have been no Emancipation Procila- 
mation; England would probably have inter- 
vened, the Union would have been dis- 
solved, and America would probably have 
not have become a world 6 

Projecting this into the future, we can 
see what might have happened in World 
War I if the result had been different; might 
have precluded World War II and the emer- 
gence of the Russian states as we now know 
it; Lincoln could not have issued his Eman- 
cipation Proclamation; as a matter of fact, 
had the battle gone adversely or had it not 
been fought, the probabilities are that Lin- 
coln would not have survived his first term, 
and instead of our national hero, 
would have been known as the man who 
was unable to prevent the dissolution of the 
Union. If he escaped the calumny of his- 
tory, he would probably been ranked with 
such unknowns as Tyler, Pierce and others 
of similar stature. 

When we have billions to waste in trying 
to perfect more efficient ways to commit sui- 
cide, it seems a crying shame that we can- 
not spare paltry thousands to preserve these 
hallowed spots, such as Antietam, Gettys- 
burg and others from which spring our na- 
tional heritage. 

Very truly, 
HERSCHEL G. HOLLAND. 





Senior at Mondovi Completing Schooling 
in Spite of Handicap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a magnificent triumph over 
handicap was recorded in the February 
4 issue of the Eau Claire Leader, of Eau 
Claire, Wis. The story concerns Arlen 
Segerstrom, the son of my very good 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Rangner Seger- 
strom, who is completing his high school 
studies despite the fact that-he is con- 
fined to a wheelchair because of cerebral 
palsy. 

Arlen’s achievement is shared by his 
parents and teachers, all of whom have 
worked hard to help Arlen help himself. 
Under. leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include his story in the 
REcorbD. 

SENIOR AT MONpDOVI COMPLETING SCHOOLING 
In Sprre or HANDICAP 

MonpDovi.—Arlen Segerstrom, 21, will chalk 

up a new victory over handicap here this 








to all that went on around him 
y pletely unresponsive 


com 

Today he pilots an electric wheelchair 
and yard of the Seger- 

He reads 
with a tape recorder, sells cards and knick- 
and practices typing on an electric 


m has made considerable prog- 
in controlling his arms and hands but 
still don’t respond well enough to type. 
He began by hammering the keys with a pen- 
cil he held in his teeth. That was slow so 
he started using his tongue and in a remark- 
able show of determination has reached the 
point where he turns out copy that compares 
very favorably with that of his classmates. 

Mrs. notes that teachers have 


at Pace School nearby when Arlen reached 
school age. 

“Ella kept wanting me to bring him down,” 
Mrs. Segerstrom recalls. “And finally .we 
did.” He attended the rural school with the 
teachers doing their best to help him learn 
and his mother and father driving over from 
the farm several times a day to bring him 
back and forth and to feed him his meals. 
Mrs. John Alme and Mrs. Lee Harvey also 
come in for praise for their assistance. They 
taught rural school classes he attended. 

When it appeared that a high school edu- 
cation might be possible through “home- 
bound” instruction, Superintendent of 
Schools William Hehli assisted the Seger- 
stroms in making application to the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Upon approval of the course of study, high 
school teacher Don Miles was assigned to 
instruct Arlen at the Segerstrom home. 
Four years of study after regular school 
hours two or three times a week and occa- 
sional evening trips followed. Superintend- 
ent Hehli points out that Miles became so 
interested in Segerstrom’s progress that he 
put in teaching time beyond what the pro- 
gram provides. ‘ 

During his high school years Segerstrom 
improved his speech greatly, Miles points out, 
through use of tape recordings of his voice 
which he played back so he could listen to 
himself. 

His grades are average except for social 
problems in which he has an A so far this 
year. The course is one of his favorites. He 
also enjoys mathematics. “I really got a 
lot out of it,” he says of his schooling. 

Miles finds the friendly, cheerful Seger- 
strom an eager pupil and has helped open 
several avenues of self-improvement for him. 
“When he runs across something he doesn’t 
understand he'll call up and ask me about 
it,” Miles explains. 

While his high school studies have been 
pursued in the home, Segerstrom hasn’t 
missed everything. “He’s pretty prompt 
with his money for his activities ticket,” 
Miles says. His parents take him to foot- 
ball and basketball games, the class play, 
and even to some of the high school dances. 

Segerstrom learned how to handle money 
well enough to conduct a brisk business in 
cards for special events and in small items, 
such as salt and pepper shaker sets. He has 
used the income from the sales to purchase 
his wheelchair. 
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I Speak for Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, these 
great United States have always found 
unity in diversity. America is. not one 
man, one voice, one opinion. America 
is a blend of beliefs, a medley of voices. 
To everyone who lives in a democracy 
it has a special, highly personal mean- 
ing. I am pleased to note that this 
diversity of opinion has been high- 
lighted by the annual Voice of Democ- 
racy contest sponsored by the National 
Association of Broadcasters and ~the 
Electronics Industries Association in co- 
operation with the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. This contest is a nationwide 
competition for high school students. 
Each contestant is asked to speak on the 
theme, “I Speak for Democracy.” Each 
speaker is given the opportunity to pre- 
sent his or her individual view of what 
democracy means. In this manner the 
contest underscores the dominant theme 
of variety in our citizens’ thinking and 
beliefs and yet sustains a strain of solid 
unity in that each contestant speaks 
for the American way of life. 

I am happy to have the address of 
Miss Leila Boyle included in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. Miss Boyle is a res- 
ident of Milford, Conn., and a student 
at Lauralton Hall High School in Mil- 
ford. She competed with high school 
students throughout the State of Con- 
necticut and her 5-minute talk was 
judged to be the best submitted in the 
State. Because of this achievement, 
Miss Boyle was selected to participate 
in the 1959-60 national contest finals 
now being conducted here in Washing- 
ton. 

The address follows: 


I Speak ror DEMOCRACY 


I speak for democracy, the freedom that I 
love. I speak for the factory workers, and 
field hands, and farmers, who, like me, are 
fortunate enough to be freemen, Americans. 
I speak for a mezuzah over a door in Man- 
hattan, for a crucifix on a wall in Queens, 
for a weekly paper in Kalamazoo, for a daily 
in the city of New York. I speak for a sign 
which reads “I Like Ike,” and for another 
reading “All the Way With Adlai.” 

I speak through the lips of an immigrant 
as he hears for the first time the voice of 
America. As she beckons him to come, 
breathe her free air, smell her free smells. 
As he sees the beauty of a Boston, the night- 
time of New York, he brushes away the tears 
of gratitude that must form in his eyes, for 
he knows, as only an immigrant can, what 
it is to be without this freedom that we love. 

I speak for the blood we have shed for our 
cause, for the dead and the dying. I speak 
for the war-torn days of our first inde- 
pendence, forthe civil strife that placed 
brother against brother, the saddest event in 
our history. I speak for the first great war, 
when our blood bathed the fields of France, 
for the second, with its lonely boy at Oki- 
nawa, and I speak for Korea, and the heart- 
ache of Heartbreak Ridge. 

We have not been sparing of our blood, 
we freedom-loving Americans. We have shed 
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it plentifully for our holy cause—to protect 
and spread our way of life. 

To protect the way of life we love—a home, 
a school, a church. ‘The things for which 
we have in the past, and for which we will 
in the future give our lives—for these things 
are far too precious to live without. They 
are the constituents of the American way of 
life. Each of us possesses a right to them— 
a@ right for which we would gladly die—were 
it necessary. 

But our story is not entirely serious. Oh 
no, one cannot speak for democracy without 
speaking for the happy things—for football, 
the world series, hotdogs and potato chips, 
for coffee at midnight after the movie, for 
the Rose Bowl, West Point, and Annapolis; 
for ice cream and rock and roll, Pat Boone 
and Pat Rooney; for musical comedy, the 
Swanee River, the tree that grows in Brook- 
lyn; for Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn; for 
bicycles and jalopies, popcorn and peanuts— 
little things, yes, but the things we would 
miss so much were we not free to enjoy 
them. 

But there are some who do not believe 
this. To those, skeptics, for that is what 
they are, I say: Find me a better place to 
live, Find me a place that has the robust 
democracy of a New York daily, the com- 
petitive spirit of the Army-Navy game that 
converts to unity in the face of a common 
enemy, the feeling that comes with voting 
to choose one’s own government, the old- 
fashioned freedom of a New England town 
meeting, the silent pealing of the bell of 
liberty, the peaceful reassurance of prayer, 
as we see fit to pray. Fnd me such a place 
and there I will go. But, skeptic, I beg of 
you, do not look too hard, nor search too 
long, for your cause is a fruitless one. I 
have found the way of life unequaled by any 
other, and so it is with a tear of gratitude 
in my voice and a song of joy in my heart 
that I speak for democracy. 





Congress Must Find Some Meeting 
Ground on a New Farm Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with my bill, H.R. 10350, to repeal 
agricultural price support subsidies and 
provide for orderly disposal of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation inventory 
without disrupting normal marketings, I 
have received widespread interest and 
encouragement. One such communica- 
tion was a letter enclosing an editorial 
from the February 10, 1960, issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

The sender hoped I would find time to 
read it as she said it expressed what 
most of the people at home have felt 
about the farm problem. I have read it 
and commend it to all Members of Con- 
gress in the interest of enacting at this 
session a new program to stabilize the 
farm economy without excessive Federal 
aid and controls. The editorial reads as 
follows: 

Ir Dertzs COMMONSENSE 

There will be disagreement in Congress 
with the broad goals for farm legislation 
just offered by President Eisenhower. But 
there can be little disagreement anywhere 
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with his description of the present price- 
support program: “It defies commonsense.” 

It was designed to prevent wartime scarc- 
ity; it has been continued in peacetime, stim- 
ulating burdensome surpluses valued at $9 
billion. It was supposed to ease the plight 
of small farmers; the great bulk of price- 
support payments go to big factory farms 
which need no subsidies. It was supposed 
to stabilize, the farm economy; it has dis- 
torted it, centering excessive Federal aid on 
one-fifth of American agriculture and de- 
stroying foreign markets. 

The President devoted most of his message 
to Congress to the most glaring example of 
folly—the wheat program. More than one- 
third of the Government’s expenditure on 
crop surpluses goes into wheat although the 
crop represents only 6 percent of the cash 
receipts from farm products. The Govern- 
ment resells the crop surpluses it collects, 
but usually at a loss, and handling them 
costs $1.5 million a day. This is only one 
part of the charge on taxpayers; the other 
comes in the higher prices of supported 
crops. 

It is only fair to say that processors and 
distributors of food (not the farmer) get: the 
larger part of the consumer’s dollar. But 
the plain object of price supports is to keep 
pyrices up, and this has sqme effect on retail 
charges. And it is time those who propose 
lower price supports tell the farmer frankly 
that this may mean at least a temporary de- 
cline in income. Even the President speaks 
rather of doing something to improve the 
low net income of farmers. 

The candid remedy for this is to stop fos- 
tering inefficient farming and help marginal 
farmers to shift to more profitable work. 
The rural development program aims to do 
this and should be greatly expanded. If 
half the subsidies (some of them in $100,000 
gobs) now going to farmers who don’t need 
aid were put into this rural development 
program, more effective aid could be given 
small farmers. 

The President urgently warned Congress 
of the danger that the whole present pro- 
gram will collapse—“visiting havoc on the 
very people this program is intended to help.” 
He pleaded for prompt changes along the 
general line of less regimentation and less 
stimulus or surpluses. He offered to join 
Congress in reforms having such goals, leav- 
ing wide latitude for methods. But he 
barred a two-price system (to which some 
farm groups are row desperately turning) as 
bound to bring reprisals from foreign pro- 
ducers and to injure some farmers while 
seeking to aid others. 

His newest proposal is for expansion of the 
* conservation reserve—a plan for taking acre- 
age out of production. He offered payment 
in kind (out of surpluses now held by the 
Government) for the reduction of acreage 
devoted to crops now in surplus. He added 
one vital proviso—so long as “measures are 
included to keep production below total 
consumption.” These measures are the 
great question here. And any acreage con- 
trol tends to be ineffective when production 
per acre can begvastly increased. 

We hope that all those who know the pres- 
ent program “defies common sense” will find 
some meeting ground on a new program 
within the general lines the President lays 
down. 





Federal-State Relations in Education 
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HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 
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Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
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address delivered by me before the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers at Bos- 
ton, Mass., on November 12, 1959: 

FepErRAL-STaTeE RELATIONS IN EDUCATION 
(By JoHN EpwarpD FoGarty, Member of Con- 

gress from the 2d District of Rhode 

Island) 

I am pleased and honored to be invited to 
appear today before the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. It seems particularly 
appropriate that this meeting of the Chief 
State School Officers is being held in Bos- 
ton—in a city and in a State which have been 
so Closely identified with the educational and 
cultural development of America since the 
earliest Colonial times. It was Massachu- 


setts, as you know, that had the first tax - 


for free, schools and first school at Dedham 
in 1636—the same year saw the founding of 
Harvard College. 

As Chief State School Officers, you have 
been in the forefront of the struggle that 
has been waged to improve our schools and 
provide greater educational opportunities for 
the youth of America. 

Educational legislation enacted in recent 
years, both by the Congress and by many of 
your State legislatures, has made changes 
in the legal framework by which the Federal 
Government and the State governments have 
been given increased responsibilities, as well 
as greater opportunities for service in meet- 
ing the challenges of a rapid changing 
world. 

In this changing world, what hes been 
and what is the Federal role in education? 
Examining the legislative background, we 
see there has been a Yederal role in educa- 
tion since Congress on July 13, 1787 passed 
the Northwest Ordinance, which has been 
called the most notable law ever enacted by 
the representatives of the American people. 


Not only did it mark the beginning of one 
one of the most remarkable growths ever 
known in territorial expansion, but it fur- 
nished the basis for the constitutions of sev- 
eral of our great States. It banned slavery 
north of the Ohio River; provided for relig- 
ious freedom, guaranteed the right of trial 
by jury, and pledged public support to 
education. The setting aside of one section 
of land in each township for educational pur- 
poses 172 years ago was the first great com- 
mitment in Federal aid to education. 

With this background, let us examine 
some of the issues in Federal-State relation- 
ships—issues that must be faced and re- 
solved by such leaders as you within the next 
few years. What are some of the issues? 

To my mind one really fundamental ques- 
tion in Federal-State relationships is 
whether Federal aid to education shall be 
in the form of categorical aid in specified 
areas, or whether the Federal Government 
should give broad, general support to edu- 
cation—or perhaps there might be a combi- 
nation of both. It is not a question of 
whether we shall have Federal aid or not, 
but a question of how much and of what 
form Federal aid will take. The greater tax- 
ing powers of the Federal Government are 
certain to be utilized for meeting the grow- 
ing national commitment to education. 

Having been in the chair during the de- 
bate on the national defense education bill 
and thereby being abie to insure its receiv- 
ing a full and fair hearing, I was highly 
gratified, as were other friends of education, 
when the bill was enacted into law. It 
touches every level of education, public and 
private, from the elementary through the 
graduate, yet it is categorical aid to educa- 
tion. It-is a major breakthrough in the 
effort to see that every young person, from 
the day he first enters school, should have 
an opportunity to develop his gifts to the 
fullest. It is the recognition that in a 
free society, the individual is the first line 
of defense, that gives the act its name. 


The National Defense Education Act, as 


you know, is far-reaching in its significance + rity. 
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for American education. This is true in 
several aspects. Not the least of the salu- 
tary results cf the act is the contribution it 
has made to the working partnership be- 
tween Federal and State education officials. 
Tt is the fine spirit of coopera- 
tion that has heretofore existed. 

The Purchase Guide, which was issued 
in August of this year by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, is a fine ex- 
ample of how the chief state school offi- 
cers contribute to the common goal, The 
Purchase Guide is proving of tremendous 
value in the successful operation of title 
III, part A, of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. It is assisting school administra- 
tors throughout the Nation in the wise and 
economical purchase of materials, apparatus 
and equipment for improving instruction in 
the. sciences, mathematics and modern for- 
eign languages in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The Council of Chief State 
School Officers is to be congratulated for 
this noteworthy achievement. 

As one who has vigorously supported the 
National Defense Education Act and other 
legislation administered by the U.S. Office of 
Education, I can say with confidence there 
is nothing in the history of the many Fed- 
eral providing funds for education 

in this country that would justify unrea- 
soning fear of Federal control. In 

the interim report on the National Defense 
Education Act, I am impressed by the vir- 
tually unanimous participation of the £ tates 
and Territories. The speed with which they 
have submitted their State plans is impres- 
sive. It reflects alert competence at the 
State as well as at the Federal level in striv- 
ing for efficient working relationships. 

Let us review, briefly some examples of 
categorical Federal aid that we now have in 
operating programs, 

A primary objective of the National De- 





encourage and 
stimulate—on the part of the States at the 
45,000 local districts and at the individual 
institutions of higher education—action to 
help this Nation do a better job in talent 
conservation and utilization with its most 


funds. A total of 2,209 teachers, who were 

enrolled in 50 short-term counseling and 

guidance institutes, have returned their 

teaching positions in the secondary 

They are sharing the benefits gained at the 

institutes with an estimated 750,000 sec- 

ondary school students they will counsel 

this year. 

In the passage of the act, the Congress 
that the challenge confronting 


responsibility of education must, consist- 
ent with American tradition, remain with the 


stitutions, we must examine carefully in the 
national interest to determine if, and where, 
areas of weakness exist. 

The needs of our educational system, both 
in quality and scope, require, in the opinion 
of the Congress, that the Federal Govern- 
ment undertake to assist the Stafes and 
institutions to develop to the highest level 
those and areas in which defi- 


ciencies tend to handicap our national secu- 
Sometimes there are differences 


ot 
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opinion as to how this may best be acco a- 


Another example of categorical Federal aid 
was seen when that the 
national interest and security were at stake 
in the fact that America is a deplorably back- 
ward country when it comes to proficiency in 
the languages of other people. Millions of 
people—three-quarters of the world’s popu- 
lation—speak languages taught but in few, 
if any schools and colleges in the United 
States. Yet this country has a critical need 
in these times to be better educated lin- 
guistically than any other country. 

Steps that have been taken under this 
a of categorical aid include the opera- 

institutes for the improve- 
rs a the qualifications of language teach- 
ers in elementary and secondary schools; 
the establishment of language and area cen- 
ters for instruction in the needed, but inade- 
quately offered languages and related area 
studies; the providing of language fellow- 
ships to encourage students to prepare for 
college teaching in these languages and for 
other public services; and the making of sur- 
veys concerning a wide range of problems in 
language instruction. 

Let us look at the response. Over 250 
colleges and universities from 49 States ex- 
pressed a desire to conduct institutes. With- 
in 3 weeks after the first summer institute 
was established with places for 100 persons, 
over 1,500 teachers from 48 States applied for 
admission. 

The funds available for the program, how- 
ever, could by no means accommodate all 
those institutions who desired and were 
qualified to conduct institutes. The act au- 
thorized $7% million for fiscal year 1959. 
The initial allocation of $400,000 was used to 
establish summer institutes at the Univer- 
sities of Colorado, Maine, and Michigan, and 
Louisiana State University. These funds 
were supplemented by an appropriation of 
$1.1 million on May 20, 1959, which permitted 
establishment of eight additional institutes 
at the Universities of Georgia, Missouri, 
South Dakota, Texas, and Washington, Col- 
gate University, Hollins College, and San 
Fran State College. A total of 925 ex- 
perienced modern foreign-language teachers 
have returned to their classrooms in public 
and private elementary and secondary 
schools, sharing with their students what 
they have learned in the 12 modern language 
institutes this past summer. In 1960, 36 
summer institutes will be established with 
places for about 2,500 language teachers. 

A total of 171 students preparing for col- 

lege teaching in the modern foreign language 
field have been awarded fellowships in one 
of the following critical languages: Arabic, 
Chinese, Hindustani, Japanese, Portuguese, 
and Russian. They have begun their studies 
in various institutions of higher learning. 
Nineteen centers for instruction in languages 
rarely, if ever, taught in this country are 
underway. Twenty research projects have 
been contracted with institutions of higher 
learning, organizations, and individuals for 
the development of more effective methods of 
teaching foreign languages and the develop- 
ment of specialized materials. 
. The student loan program—title II of 
the National Defense Education Act—is an- 
other example of categorical aid that has 
received an acceptance from the colleges and 
universities of America to an extent that far 
surpassed expectation. It is designed, as 
you know, to reduce the costly loss of talent 
as 60,000 to 100,000 highly able secondary 
school graduates interested in college and 
another 60,000 students already in college 
are prevented each year from continuing 
their education by lack of funds. 

During the first year, 1,190 higher edu- 


cational institutions in the Nation requested 
a total of $70 miilion in loan funds. In this 
fiscal year, 1,370 institutions are participat- 
ing, representing nearly 88 percent of the 
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total full-time undergraduate and graduate 
enrollment. It is estimated that a total of 
120,000 worthy students are studying with 
support from the student loan fund, The 
average loan is estimated at about ; 

To meet their estimated needs of $6014 
million during the 1959-60 school year, the 
participating institutions will use $15 mil- 
lion on hand from fiscal year 1959 appropria- 
tions and will contribute about $444 million 
of their own funds as required by the act. 
This left an original total of $41 million in 
loan requests, $11 million more than Con- 
gress has appropriated. The original total 
of $41 million in loan requests was reduced 
upon advice of a consultant panel to $34), 
million. The deficit will be reduced some- 
what by adjustments in the requests and by 
reallocation of funds from States where the 
allotment is greater than the requests to 
States which are short of funds. If during 
the first semester, the Federal appropriations 
turn out to be inadequate, consideration will 
be given to a supplemental appropriation at 
the beginning of the next session of Congress. 

Let us look at a few highlights of other 
examples of categorical aid under the act. 
We see that 50 out of 54 States and terri- 
tories are engaged in improving their statisti- 
cal services with the assistance of funds re- 
ceived through the act. Under title ITI, 
thousands of local school districts under the 
provisions of approved State plans in 651 
States and territories are purchasing and 


using equipment and materials and are mak- 


ing needed minor alterations, in strengthen- 
ing science, mathematics, and modern foreign 
language instruction. The total distributed 
to the States in fiscal year 1959 for this pur- 
pose was $33,750,000. Under title IV, 1,000 
recipients of fellowships are now studying 
at 123 graduate schools, representing 272 new 
or expanded programs of study. Under title 
VII, there are 23 research and 16 dissemi- 
nation projects underway in the more effec- 
tive utilization of communications media in 
the field of education. And under title VIII, 
thousands of individuals are being trained 
for useful employment as highly skilled 
technicians in recognized occupations re- 
quiring scientific knowledge in fields neces- 
sary for the national defense. 

Looking at the other side of the issue, ad- 
vocates of general Federal aid to education 
have pointed out that many States and com- 
munities under present tax policies and 
practices cannot hope to be able to pay for 
the extended education required in the 
country at large. In the past, public educa- 
tion has been largely supported by taxes on 
real property. The largest sources of tax- 
able wealth are, however, no longer in real 
property, but rather in income. Because of 
the expansion of our industrial society, 
enormous differences in taxable wealth have 
been created in and among the several 
States. School communities with little in- 
dustrial and commercial activity have rela- 
tively small taxable wealth to provide the 
funds for school purposes, while districts 
with considerable industrial activities can 
provide a high quality educational program 
with minor financial effort. These differ- 
ences in the ability of the States and com- 
munities to support an adequate educational 
program—with adequately paid teachers— 
account for marked differences in educa- 
tional opportunity among our people. 

It is argued that if the present inequalities 
in educational opportunity are to be abol- 
ished, the taxing power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment must be used to distribute school 
funds, regardless of their source, to where 
they are needed to provide a minimum foun- 
dation program for allchildren. If the bene- 
fits of education are to be enjoyed by all 


citizens without regard to place of residence, - 


the tax burden should properly be distrib- 
uted among the States in terms of their 
financial resources, From a percentage point 
of view, the Federal Government has in- 
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creased from 30 percent of the total expendi- 
tures in 1902 to 65 percent in 1956. The 
States remained about steady, going from 11 
percent in 1902 to 16 percent in 1956, but the 
local sources declined greatly, from 58 per- 
cent in 1902 to 19 percent in 1956. The 
number of dollars increased for each, but 


. this is not reflected percentagewise. This in- 


dicates, therefore, that public education must 
look to the Federal Government for addi- 
tional financial support since this is where 
the major amount of money is and there is 
no indication that a shift percentagewise 
will develop in the other direction. 

Another example of Federal participation 
generally agreed to be without centralized 
control, domination, or dictation is found 
in the operation of Public Laws 815 and 874, 
providing funds for school construction and 
for operation and maintenance in federally 
affected areas and on Federal property. 
Since these two measures were passed in 
1950, the Congress has appropriated a total 
of $962,585,000 under Public Law 815, in 
funds for school construction, and a total 
of $932,127,000 under Public Law 874 in 
funds for operation and maintenance of 
schools. The total amount appropriated 
under both Public Laws 815 and 874 from 
fiscal year 1951 through fiscal year 1960 is 
$1,894,712,000. A careful check of the rec- 
ords at the Office of Education shows that 
the total cost of administering this pro- 
gram, since it was enacted in 1950, is less 
than nine-tenths of 1 percent. 

With the funds that have been authorized 
under Public Law 815 since it was passed in 
1950, a total of over 45,000 classrooms and 
related facilities have been, or will be, con- 
structed to house an estimated 114 million 
children. 

The appropriation for fiscal year 1960 un- 
der Public Law 874 is $163,957,000. This 
will cover an estimated 1,440,000 children. 
Over 4,000 school districts are participating 
in the program. The federally connected 
children in these districts amount to ap- 
proximately 15 percént of the total enroll- 
ment. 

Personally, I have been especially inter- 
ested in that example of successful Federal 
participation reflected in the cooperative 
research program which was initiated on 
July 1, 1956, under Public Law 531. 

There are now 17 Federal-State coopera- 
tive research projects underway. Ten of 
these projects in the area of mental re- 
tardation are in the States of California, 
Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New York, Rhode Island, and Wyo- 
ming.. The total sum of Federal funds obli- 
gated for all 17 Federal-State cooperative 
research projects amounts to $1,541,942. 
The 10 projects in the area of mental retar- 
dation show a total of $1,032,831 in Federal 
funds obligated. The States of Colorado, 
Delaware, Iowa, New York, Texas, and West 
Virginia have cooperative research projects 
in areas other than mental retardation for 
which Federal funds amounting to $509,111 
have been obligated. 

Educational officials at the U.S. Office of 
Education have stated that the cooperative 
research projects with the State depart- 
ments of education are serving to increase 
the knowledge that can be gained by sound 
educational resedrch while promoting ex- 
cellent working relationships between the 
Federal and State educational officials. In 
addition to those significant cooperative re- 
search projects just mentioned that have 
been contracted with State departments of 
education, a total of 217 cooperative re- 
search projects have been contracted by the 
US. Office of Education with colleges and 
universities throughout the Nation. 

Another important problem in Federal- 
State relationships is that of effective com- 
munication. The chief State school officers 
obviously occupy a key role in the discharge 
of this responsibility. As the findings of 
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new knowledge are gained by research, it is 
urgent that teachers and school adminis- 
trators be alert and prepared to make appli- 
cation of such findings. Summaries of all 
completed projects are available from the 
Office of Education and there is much that 
can be done in getting the information to 
the people who can actually make use of the 
knowledge that has been gained. 

Commissioner Derthick told me with much 
enthusiasm of the responsiveness of the 
chief State school officers to the problem of 
communication generally, but particularly of 
the lines you keep open between your office 
and the Office of Education. He is particu- 
larly proud of your meeting with him and 
his staff when the stage was set for the ad- 
ministration of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. The Commissioner is certainly 
dedicated to the idea of State control and 
keeping the Office of Education to a pos- 
ture of service. 

I want to commend unstintingly Commis- 
sioner Derthick for the manner in which he 
is administering the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. He has stated that the act 
“will meet important national needs within 
the priceless tradition of State and local 
control.” With unmistakable dedication 
and conviction, he added: “This vital new 
legislation is an extremely significant mile- 
stone in the Federal effort to offer leader- 
ship without domination and to render as- 
sistance without interference.” And that 
is Just the way he is administering the 
National Defense Education Act. 

There are many Federal programs affect- 
ing education that are not administered by 
the Office of Education, but time does not 
permit us to deal with them today. Many 
of these programs use the purchase-of-serv- 
ice approach. The amount of Federal aid to 
higher education and research from all such 
programs in the fiscal year 1957 was $1,165,- 
009,000. 

We know there are many problems yet to 
be solved as we look toward the future. The 
classroom shortage continues to be 3 serious 
problem. The House Education and Labor 
Committee last June reported out H.R. 22, 
@ modified version of the Metcalf bill, which 
called for about $1.1 billion annually for 4 
years in direct Federal grants to States for 
school construction and teachers’ salaries. 
Distribution would be on the basis of school- 
age population. When Congress adjourned 
on September 15, this bill was stalled in the 
House Rules Committee by an 8 to 4 vote 
against clearance. One suggested change in 
the measure is a proposal to remove the 
pending bill’s provision for Federal aid to 
States for teachers’ salaries. _The assistance 
would then be solely for school construction. 
Another proposal would require that under 
certain circumstances and for limited» pe- 
riods, Communities and States would be re- 
quired to match the grants. In August, the 
Senate Education Subcommittee unanimous- 
ly approved a $1 billion, 2-year grant pro- 
gram for construction only. 

Experience has shown that.the State legis- 
latures generally provide the money neces- 
sary to obtain their share of any Federal 
funds that are available on a matching for- 
mula. Educational needs have been neg- 
lected frequently in past years because of 
the lack of Federal educational programs in 
competition with the programs offered for 
roads and other urgent needs. Tax revenues, 
whatever the source, are not unlimited. 
Competition for the tax dollar among various 
programs that reflect the public’s interest in 
health, welfare, housing, roads, and other 
urgent needs has never before ‘been so in- 
tense, and the list grows from year to year. 

What are the present factors that have 
made it necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to become concerned about education 
in this country? There are three that come 
to mind as we probe the question. First, we 
can point to the mobility of population. Ad- 
vances in transportation and communication 
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and the concentration of industrial activities 
in urban centers have caused a rapid in- 
crease in the mobility of our people. The 
urbanization of our population has been 
swift and steady. The statistics of the last 
census showed that 25.2 percent of native- 
born Americans lived in some State other 
than the one in which they were born. Sec- 
ond, the need for technical, professional, and 
Hnguistic competence has become increas- 
ingly a matter of the greatest national im- 
portance. Our economic order is dependent 
upon how well we develop such competence 
through education. The general conditions 
of life and the expansion of the American 
economic system are determined by the 
amount and character of education among 
our citizens. Third, there is an increasing 
awareness of governmental responsibility to 
assure access to educational opportunity for 
all citizens. The welfare of the Nation de- 
mands that all children regardless of their 
place of residence receive a minimum basic 
education for the responsibility of citizen- 
ship, for a productive Hfe and for personal 
happiness. 

Congress, I believe, is coming to recognize 
this profound national interest in education 
and will act, in the future, to assist the 
States, communities, and institutions to 
strengthen education whenever educational 
needs require such action in the national 
interest. 

What is the most appropriate way the 
Federal Government can translate intu 
action the best thinking in this country for 
meeting the most critical educational needs? 
It seems to me that we must.face the prob- 
lem and arrive at decisions based upon an 
accurate observation and appraisal of condi- 
tions as they exist in 1959. When national 
needs have been identified, it is necessary 
to chart the course of action that is re- 
quired. The key question which must be 
faced is whether the Federal Government 
should substitute its taxing power for the 
general support of education rather than 
the approach designed to stimulate or give 
special assistance for a limited period. 

If Federal aid should be extended to broad 
general assistance, it should be remembered 
that the pattern of fiscal controls, such as 
the accounting procedures required by the 
General Accounting Office, would be appli- 
cable in the disbursement of Federal funds 
and would require compliance on the part 
of those -~who receive such Federal funds. 
There would be fiscal accountability. It 
would not be possible to bypass the Fed- 
eral accounting requirements. 

Most perceptive people are aware that, in 
times of emergency, it seems necessary to 
concentrate our effort on those things which 
seem most urgent. I fully appreciate your 
awareness that there are other aspects of 
education and many phases of the curric- 
ulum to which comparable attention and 
increased resources must soon be given. 

In conclusion, as we consider education’s 
contribution to national well-being and to 
the solution of national problems, we must 
never forget that in this country the State 
education departments and the chief State 
school officers have a prime and essential 
role. As we look toward the future, we must 
fully utilize their creative leadership and 
their traditional authority. 
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Mr. BLATNIK. .Mr: Speaker, the 
Speaker, the question as to how pure 
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the Nation’s water supply is at the pres- 
ent time is under careful study and 
investigation by the U.S. Public Health 
Service at its Robert A. Taft Sanitary 


are microscopic 
een ey weatts af tab water supplies of 
the Nation’s major cities. These small 
worms are nct in themselves dangerous, 
the experts tell us, but they feed on virus 
type germs. The danger is this: While 
the germs can ordinarily be killed by 
chlorination the worms cannot. Germ 
carrying nematodes in our water con- 
stitute a definite health hazard. 

To help solve the problem the Federal 
Government should assist local com- 
munities in the construction of sewage 
treatment plants which will prevent the 
discharge of’ waste material into our 
streams and lakes which have become 
breeding re for water impurities. 
The Congress has enacted a bill pro- 
viding such assistance. It was vetoed 
today by the President. 

Mr. Speaker, tomorrow we shall have 
an opportunity to override this veto. 
There are few measures coming before 
the Congress of greater importance and 
it is my deepest hope that it can become 
law despite the President’s objections. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp I include the following arti- 
cle from the U.S. News & World Report 
for February 29, 1960, entitled “How 
Pure Is Your City Water?” 

How Pure Is Your Crry WATER? 

CINncINNatTI, OnIO.—The problem of drink- 
ing water—pure and frée from disease-carry- 
ing organisms—is becoming a matter of in- 
creasing concern for American cities. 

Unlike the tapwater of most countries, 
the water of the United States has been 
considered safe to drink anywhere, any- 
time. All of a sudden, that confidence is 

under question. 

A study just completed at the Robert A. 
Taft Sanitary Engineering Center here puts 
new emphasis on the problem. This is a 
U.S. Public Health Service laboratory. The 
study reveals that drinking water taken 
from 13 U.S.‘ rivers contains microscopic 
worms, called nematodes, that can carry 


tiply. They say new methods of sewage 
and water treatment must be developed if 
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major rivers are to continue in use for the 
dual purpose of carrying away sewage and 


Dr. Chang has just summarized results 
of a nationwide study of the nematode 
problem. The study covered a period of 11 
months, ended late in 1959. During this 
period, thousands of samples were taken 
from the waterplants of 22 of the Nation’s 

cities. 

In 15 of the cities, waterplants drew 
water from rivers. These cities were on the 
Mississippi River in both Illinois and Loui- 
siana, on the Missouri River in Kansas, the 
Ohio in West Virginia, the Potomac in Mary- 
land, the Colorado in California, the Colum- 
- in Washington State, the Chattahoochee 

in Georgia, the Delaware in Pennsylvania, 
the Detroit in Michigan, the Rio Grande in 
Texas, the Merrimack in Massachusetts, the 
Niagara in New York, the Red-Elm Fork in 
Texas, and the Tennessee River in Tennessee. 

The water supply of a city on the Detroit 
River was found to be free of nematodes. 
In 14 cities on 13 other rivers, however, the 
water supplies were found to contain nema- 
todes in both the raw water as it entered 
the plants for treatment and purification, 
and the finished water as it left the plants 
for taps in homes and offices. 

In 4 of the 22 cities in which plants were 
studied, supplies were from manmade reser- 
voirs. These were in New York, Massachu- 
setts, Colorado, and California. Only one 
of these four, in Colorado, was found to 
contain nematodes. 

Two of the cities with plants in the study 
were on the Great, Lakes—one on Lake 
Michigan in Indiana and the other on Lake 
Superior in .Minnesota. Nematodes were 
found in both the raw and finished water of 
the Lake Michigan plant. Water from the 
plant in a city on Lake Superior contained 
no nematodes. 

When a member of the board of editors 
of U.S. News & World Report visited Dr. 
Chang in his Cincinnati laboratory, he was 
invited to take a look at the worms under a 
low-power microscope. Under the micro- 
scope, they looked like a can full of wrig- 
gling fishworms. 

Disease carriers: Dr. Chang explained that 
the chlorination and flocculation process 
used in most water-treatment plants will 
eliminate the adult nematodes and some of 
the larval forms, but that significant num- 
bers are able to go through the whole water 
treatment and come out still wriggling. 

Asked if the nematodes are dangerous 
to humans, Dr. Chang said: “No, not by 
themselves, but we must point out the fact 
that, since some of these nematodes orig- 
inate in sewage-treatment plants, there is 
the possibility that they will ingest patho- 
gens—disease-causing backteria and viruses. 
And our studies show that these pathogens 
are completely protected by the nematodes 
against chlorination and that they can sur- 
vive at least 24 hours, with 5 to 15 percent 
remaining alive. Thus, they could serve as 
carriers of disease.” 

Dr. Chang was then asked if the nematodes 
carry bacteria and viruses that cause such 
diseases as polio, dysentery, and typhoid 
fever. His reply: 

“We have not run tests to isolate these 
bacteria and viruses from nematodes found 
in water supplies. We have found in labora- 
tory tests, however, that the nematodes will 
feed on representative members of these 
pathogenic bacteria and viruses. Some of 
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these bacteria are those that cause typhoid 


illness, ranging from the common cold 
to polio. 

“But we must also point out that the 
chances of these nematodes to feed on path- 
ogenic bacteria and viruses in the sewage- 
treatment plant, under normal conditions, 
are extremely small. The possibility is there, 
but it’s quite remote.” 

That “musty odor’: In addition to their 
possible threat to health, said Dr. Chang, 
the nematodes present an esthetic problem. 

“Several of tk worms that I have isolated 
produce a ver, distinct musty or earthy 
odor,” he stated. “They may be responsible 
for odorous water supplies. In fact, a nema- 
tologist named Cobb reported as early as 
1918 the possible role played by these nema- 
todes in producing odorous water supplies. 
At this time most of the waterworks in this 
country were using slow sand filters. Cobb 
reported that you could find millions of 
worms per acre of sand filter, in the top 
8 inches of sand. Today, of course, with a 
few exceptions, waterworks are using rapid 
sand filters.” 

Asked if he himself felt queasy about 
drinking water in cities where a good many 
nematodes have been found in the water 
supply, Dr. Chang said: “Usually, when I 
drink water, I just don’t think about nema- 
todes. But, when the worm density in water 
is high, I feel kind of reluctant to drink that 
water.” 

Dr. Chang stated that it would be difficult 
for cities with the nematode problem to get 
rid of them completely with present methods 
of water treatment. He did say: “Probably, 
at present, the nematode population in any 
water supply could be very measurably re- 
duced by using superchlorination on the raw 


water before treatment and by having a. 


more efficient flocculation 

Needed—new methods: In addition to the 
need for improved water-treatment methods 
to deal with problems like the nematodes, re- 
search experts at the Sanitary Engineering 
Center are trying to find new methods of 
sewage treatment. Present methods cannot 
cope adequately with the detergents now 
used widely by housewives because these are 
soluble in water and go right through the 
best treatment plants essentially unchanged. 
In the same category are chemical wastes, 
particularly the wastes that flow from the 
petrochemical industries which produce guch 
things as plastics. 

“There’s ‘been a tremendous growth in 
the petrochemical industry since the end of 
World War II,” said Bernard B. Berger, chief 
of the Water Supply and Water Pollution Re- 
search Branch at the center. “The problem 
lies in the fact that the wastes they pro- 
duce are new to micro-organisms that break 
down sewage in treatment plants and in 
streams. Many of them present exactly the 
same problem as detergents.” 

Asked if these things were likely to cause 
cancer, Mr. Berger said: 

“This is a question which, unfortunately, 
we cannot answer. Not only do we need re- 
search to determine the effects of these mate- 
rials, but we need to develop improved tech- 
niques to find out just what we are dealing 
with. We have these materials in water. 
We know they are there because the water 
may be discolored, may taste, may have an 
odor. But still the material may be present 
in such a low concentration that we can’t 
come to grips with it. 

“We have developed a carbon-filter device 
which will concentrate certain kinds of or- 
ganic materials present in water. The con- 
centrate is in the form of a complex organic 
‘gunk,’ resembling oil. It is difficult to 
resolve this gunk into component com- 
pounds, We need further research in cap- 
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turing materials present in water and identi- 
fying the material we have recovered.” 

A growing problem, said Mr. Berger, is that 
of detergents finding their way into house- 
hold water in suburban areas where water 
is drawn from wells and sewage is handled by 
septic tanks. 

“What you have,” he said, “is a continuous 
recycling. You have the water coming out 
of the house into the septic tank, into the 
ground, up through the well into the faucets, 
back to the septic tank. It keeps building 
up all the time, until sometimes there is a 
‘head’ of suds on water drawn from the tap. 
We have gotten reports from many parts of 
the country that this is happening.” 

Radioactive river: Another water problem 
is generated by the atomic age—that of 
wastes from atomic-energy plants. Re- 
searchers from the center were called in when 
citizens of New Mexico became alarmed 
about radioactive wastes discharged into the 
Animas River by a uranium-processing plant 
in Colorado. 

The Animas River rises in the Rocky Moun- 
tains of Colorado. In New Mexico, it is the 
water supply for Aztec, a town of around 
11,000, and Farmington, with a population of 
In the summer of 1958, sampling 
showed radium and strontium 90 present 
in the drinking water of both towns. Source 
of the radium was the uranium plant, while 
the strontium 90 resulted from fallout. But 
materials also were found,in food and milk. 
Adding all the sources of radioactivity to- 
gether, it was found that the total amount 
was on the order of 1.6 times the maximum 
allowable set by the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

As a result of these findings, the uranium 
plant took measures recommended by a con- 
ference of the State and Federal water-pollu- 
tion agencies concerned. Now, radioactivity 
in the water of the Animas is considered to 
be at a safe level. 

Through a nationwide quality water net- 
work, the center in Cincinnati keeps tab on 
radioactivity in water in all parts of the 
United States. This network, now with some 
70 stations and more to be added, checks not 
only on radioactivity but on the whole range 
of polluting materials in the U.S. water 
supply. 

As to the future of the Nation’s water 
supply, Mr. Berger said this: .« 

“The burden on water is increasing. You 
put in a new sewage-treatment plant and 
there is unquestionably an improvement in 
water below that plant. Working against 
that, however, is the growing population and 
the increasing industrial establishment of the 
country. It’s going to take a lot of effort 
just to stay even with the problem, and more 
if we are going to make any improvement.” 





What Counsel and Advice Would Abra- 
ham Lincoln Have Had for His Party 
Today? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
Iam inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ord the prize-winning essay of Sarah 
Jane Goodyear, of Kankakee, Ill. 

She is 17 years of age and an outstand- 
ing young lady in every respect. ‘The 


title of the essay, in which many young 
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people competed, is “What Counsel and 
Advice Would Abraham Lincoln Have 
Had for His Party Today?” 

The essay follows: 


WHat COUNSEL AND ADVICE WoULD ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN Have Hap ror His Parry Topay? 


Let us consider a speech which Mr. Lincoln 
might give today if he were to return. 

As Republicans we meet today, our coun- 
try—and our world—in a state of chaos. 
Upon our shoulders rests as great a task as 
has ever been faced by men: to preserve for 
posterity our liberty, our way of life, and the 
Nation for which men have lived—and will- 
ingly died. 

Let us hold dear our basic rights which 
are the foundation of the democracy in 
which we live. It is painful to me that 
almost a century after the close of the Civil 
War men and women are denied equal rights 
of education and also are denied equal op- 
portunity to vote for the candidates of their 
choice. Our forefathers etched upon the 
cornerstone of our Government: “All men 
are created equal.” This is our greatest 
fundamental principle. If all races within 
the bounds of our great Nation cannot live 
together in harmony, then our enemies may 
rightly call us hypocrites, and the true 
friends of freedom shall doubt our sincerity. 

Our Nation is no longer in its infancy. We 
are not States learning to live in harmony 
with one another, but a country, seeking to 
live in harmony with the world. Let our 
President speak with the leaders of all coun- 
tries, and let him see their peoples, but let 
him no waiver in decision for “Important 
principles can and must be inflexible.” + 

If we propose to lead our fellow men, we 
must place before them leaders. We must 
encourage the people to vote without preju- 
dice and then, in the “faith that right makes 
might,” give them just and upright men. 
We must perpetuate “peace and prosperity,” 
giving these words a true meaning for every 
man and women. With God’s guidance and 
our adherence to that which is right, we 
surely cannot fail. 

Sara JANE GOopYEaR, 

Watseka, ILL. 





1Last public address by Lincoln, Apr. 11, 
1865. 

2 Address by Lincoln at Cooper Institute, 
New York City, Feb. 27, 1860. 





U.S. Commissioner of Education Rebuts 
Vice Admiral Rickover’s Criticism of 
School System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly there are persons who do not agree 
with much of the criticism Vice Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover has spoken and writ- 
ten concerning our school system in the 
United States. Those who disagree with 
Admiral Rickover’s comments doubtless 
find much satisfaction in testimony given 
by Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, before a House of 
Representatives appropriations subcom- 
mittee. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle by Bess Furman, published Febru- 
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ary 20, 1960 in the New York Times, con- 
cerning Commissioner Derthick’s testi- 
mony, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DerTHick Cats U.S. ScHoo.ts Best—REBUTS 


RICKOVER’s CRITICISM AND DENIES NEED To 
Cory Soviet EDUCATION PLAN 
(By Bess Furman) 

WasninorTon, February 19—The U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education has made a spirited 
defense of the American school system 
against criticisms lodged by Vice Adm. Hyman 
G. Rickover. 

This was revealed today by the release of 
testimony that the Commissioner, Lawrence 
G. Derthick, gave recently before a closed 
session of a House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. 

In his appearance before the subcommittee, 
Commissioner Derthick also denied, as the 
admiral had charged, that the Office of Edu- 
cation had failed in its duty to alert this 
country to the strength of the Soviet compe- 
tition in education. 

The Commissioner further denied the 
admirals assertion that the Office of Educa- 
tion was oriented to the progressive-educa- 
tion ideas of the late John Dewey and was 
influenced too much by the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Admiral Rickover had made his statements 
in earlier testimony before the full Appro- 
priations Committee. 

ADMIRALS IDEA REJECTED 

Mr. Derthick said that he flatly rejected 
the idea implied in Admiral Rickover's state- 
ments that “to equal or surpass the Russians 
in some missile feat he must design an edu- 
cational system like theirs.” 

Mr. Derthick said that he flatly rejected 
the idea implied in Admiral Rickover’s 
statement that “to equal or surpass the Rus- 
sians in some missile feat he must design 
and educational system like theirs. 

He contended that Admiral Rickover had 
been overimpressed by the Soviet Union’s 
enthusiasm for its systems. Mr. Derthick 
contended that the American system was 
superior. 

The Commissioner said that the only 
aspect of Soviet education that this coun- 
try might well covet was its “total commit- 
ment to education.” 


For discussing an Office of Education pub- 
lication of 10 years ago, “Life Adjustment 
for Every American Youth,” Admiral Rick- 
over had described it as “the most anti-intel- 
lectual document I have read in a long time.” 

Mr. Derthick replied that this pamphlet 
had not been designed to solve the problem 
of students dropping out of college, and not 
for college preparatory groups. He said that 
student dropouts had decreased since the 
pamphlet was published. 

The Commissioner noted that Admiral 
Rickover had declared himself in favor of 


building brains rather than character-build-" 


ing, as being more useful for building sub- 
marines, 


FAVORS CHARACTER BUILDING 


Mr. Derthick replied that such a concept 
did not fit in with the ideals of the school 
system as conceived by the American people. 

“I simply do not believe for one moment,” 
he said, “the contention that in America the 
schools should bear little or no responsibility 
for character development.” 


Commissioner Derthick further contended 
that the comprehensive American educa- 
tional system-was better than the Western 
European system, which limits higher edu- 
cation to the talented and thus creates an 
elite class. He said that many visiting 
European educators -had agreed with his 
judgment. 
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“More than 50 years ago American par- 
ents decided that they would not give any 
person the right to close any doors to the 
future for their il-year-old children,” 
“They made this deci- 





A Realistic Farm Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego Union, Saturday, 
February 13, 1960: 

No Macic Formunta—A REALISTIC FARM 

PROGRAM A 

President Eisenhower has made it clear in 
@ message to Congress there is no magic for- 
mula for giving American farmers all the 
prosperity they want and deserve. He 
pledged, however, his determination to work 
out the best possible farm program without 
claiming it is any panacea. 

The Chief Executive promised Congress he 
would approve whatever it enacts within a 
framework which recognizes realistic price 
support levels and avoids direct Federal sub- 
sidy programs. 

Mr. Eisenhower's message reminds us that 
in this election year there is certain to be 
considerable agitation over farm 
and policy. So it is not too early to lay on 
the line some of the facts concerning this 
traditionally controversial issue. 

Remember, when you hear Members of 
Congress criticize them, that the current 
price support and production laws don’t 
represent Republican farm policy. 

Basically, these laws date back to 1933. 
They were intended to the crisis of a 
worldwide depression. purpose was to 
help farmers by raising prices they received 
for food and fiber. The basic idea was to 
create an artificial scarcity. 

Then at the start of World War II, this 
policy of a scarcity was reversed to meet 
food demands created by global conflict. 
Price supports were raised to a high level 
during the war emergency and their con- 
tinuation for 2 years beyond the war was 


assured. 
where the _ trouble 





But—and here’s 
started—in 1948, 1950, and 1952, three suc- 
cessive Congresses failed to remove the.war- 
time level of price supports, despite the orig- 
inal intention of a 2-year postwar limit. 
Hence production began to exceed demand. 
This is the root of our present farm troubles. 

During 22 of the 26 years encompassed 
by this legislative history, Congress was con- 
trolled by the party now in the majority, 
the Democrats. The Republicans held party 
responsibility only during 1947-48 and again 
in 1953-54. 

Thus virtually all present farm legislation 
governing price supports and 
controls was written by the Democrats. 

They apparently are satisfied with the 
present farm program, for they have the 
votes in Congress to change it and have not 
done so. Yet the Democrats complain about 
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An Invitation to the Academy Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr.Speak- 
er, out in California, we have two events 
that have become known to all Ameri- 
cans and all the world. 

The first is the Festival of Roses and 
the Rose Bowl football game every New 


come every year to see it. It is carried 
by radio and television throughout 
America and throughout the world. 

And there is another annual event in 
our neighboring community of Holly- 
wood. This, too, attracts the attention 
of the public in America and in the 
world. It is the annual presentation of 
the awards of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences. 

These awards have put a new word 
into practically every language on earth. 
The word is “Oscar.” 

The time is near at hand for these 
annual Oscar awards. Yesterday after- 
noon, the academy announced its nomi- 
nees for the various categories of the 
motion picture art. A winner will be se- 
lected from each of these categories. 
And these distinguished Oscar winners 
will then be revealed on Oscar night— 
Monday evening, April 4, over an NBC 
radio and television network. 

The annual Oscar presentations are 
sponsored by the motion picture indus- 
try itself. Last year, more than 70 mil- 
lion people saw these colorful ceremonies 
in the United States and Canada. This 
year, the industry hopes to have an audi- 
ence of 100 million in this country and 
Canada. 

I want to extend an invitation to all 
my colleagues to join the millions tuned 
in on the Oscar show this year. It 
will start at 10:30 p.m., eastern stand- 
ard time, and will last an hour and a 
half. It has always been a good show, 
and from what I know of the prepara- 
tions now going on in Hollywood, I 
think I can assure you that this year’s 
will be the best Oscar night ever. 

Here are the nominations in the key 
categories for this year’s awards: 

Best picture: “Anatomy of a Murder,” 
Columbia; “Ben-Hur,” MGM; “The 
Diary of Anne Frank,” 20th Century- 
Fox; “The Nun’s Story,” Warner Bros.; 
“Room at the Top,” Romulus. 

Best actor: Laurence Harvey, “Room 
at the Top,” Romulus; Charlton Heston, 
“Ben-Hur,” MGM; Jack Lemmon, “Some 
Like It Hot,” United Artists; Paul Muni, 
“The Last Angry Man,” Columbia; 
James Stewart, “Anatomy of a 
Murder,” Columbia. 

Best actress: Doris Day, “Pillow Talk,” 
Universal-International; Audrey Hep- 
burn, “The Nun’s Story,” Warner Bros.; 
Katherine Hepburn, “Suddenly, Last 
Summer,” Columbia; Simone Signoret, 
“Room at the Top,” Romulus; Elizabeth 
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Taylor, “Suddenly, Last Summer,” Co- 
lumbia. 


Best supporting actor: Hugh Griffith, 
“Ben-Hur,” MGM; Arthur O’Connell, 
“Anatomy of a Murder,” Columbia; 
George C. Scott, “Anatomy of a Murder,” 
Columbia; Robert Vaughn, “The Young 
Philadelphians,” Warner Bros.; Ed 
Wynn, “The Diary of Anne Frank,” 20th 
Century-Fox. 

Best supporting actress: Hermione 
Baddeley, “Room at the Top,” Romulus; 
Susan Kohner, “Imitation of Life,” Uni- 
versal-International; Juanita Moore, 
“Imitation of Life,”” Universal-Interna- 
tional; Thelma Ritter, “Pillow Talk,” 
Universal-International; Shelley Win- 
ters, “The Diary of Anne Frank,” 20th 
Century-Fox. 

Best director: William Wyler, “Ben- 
Hur,” MGM; George Stevens, “The 
Diary of Anne Frank,” 20th Century- 
Fox; Fred Zinneman, “The Nun’s Story,” 
Warner Bros.; Jack Clayton, “Room at 
the Top,” Romulus; Billy Wilder, “Some 
Like It Hot,’’ Ashton Productions and the 
Mirisch Co., United Artists. 





How To Turn Khrushchev Against 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting report 
written by C. W. Boldyreff who repre- 
sents the National Alliance of Russian 
Solidarists. 

The report follows: 

How To Turn EKHRUSHCHEV AGAINST 
KHRUSHCHEV 

In an effort to increase the spread of 

Communist propaganda and soften the re- 
sistence of the free world, Khrushchev has 
now launched his peaceful coexistence pro- 
gram. 
To assure that the “cultural” exchanges, 
an important part of the peaceful coex- 
istence program, will serve to enhance the 
interests of the Kremlin and be least of all 
beneficial to the cause of freedom, the Soviet 
Government has sought to make these a 
purely government-to-government opera- 
tion. This permits the Kremlin leaders to 
control the exchanges to their own advan- 
tage. 

Time and again, in his speeches in this 
country, Khrushchev insisted that honesty 
and good will should dominate the relations 
between his country and ours. He accused 
the American neswmen of an attempt to 
“revive the cold war” when they asked him 
embarrassing questions, He demanded that 
we should not “throw dead rats into each 
other’s mouths”, that “friendship and truth- 
fulness” must characterize Soviet-American 
relations, and so on. Khrushchev also 
insisted that the Soviet Union is a truly 
democratic country, and that the Soviet 
press is responsible and free. 

All of these Soviet propaganda statements 
must now be put to test. Indeed, it is time 
that we, private citizens, work to turn 
Ehrushchev’s “peaceful coexistence” slogans 
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to serve the cause of Freedom. As in judo, 
we must seek to use the strength and weight 
of our adversary to work against himself. 

There is a great variety of things which 
we, as private individuals, or groups of 
private individuals, could do to this effect. 
All of these acts must be legitimate, hon- 
orable, and constructive. Their purpose is 
twofold: 

(a) To put the Soviet Government on the 
spot, and force it to live up to its “peace- 
ful coexistence” promises in such flelds as 
it cannot control; 

(b) To open up thereby ligitimate ave- 
nues for the people of Russia to put an 
ever-mounting pressure against their own 
government for greater democratization of 
the regime. 

Here is a concrete project in which any 
American citizen may engage, without any 
financial effort or particular physical exer- 
tion. This plan requires only three things 
of a person: His will, his sincerity, his under- 
standing and faith in America. 


UTILIZE THE SOVIET PRESS 


We all know that a day seldom passes 
without an article appearing in the Soviet 
press which, in one way or another, dis- 
parages the United States or her people. 
But very few of us are able to see these 
things which are written about us. 

The Freedom Pund, Inc. (a non-profit, tax- 
exempt organization), 52 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N.Y., is now engaged in 
translating such articles, and making them 
available to any American citizen on request. 
In reply to these untrue reports in the Soviet 
press, American citizens can write to the 
Soviet editors and demand the publication 
of their letters in the corresponding Soviet 
papers. 

HOW TO MAKE THE SOVIET EDITOR COMPLY 


Step 1: Obtain the necessary article or 
articles from the Freedom Fund. Then com- 
pose the letter to the editor: This letter 
must be factual, honest, and not aggressive. 
It should point out what inaccuracies ap- 
peared in the article, and note the true facts 
in each case. The letter should make ample 
reference to Khrushchev's statements about 
the principles of “peaceful coexistence.” On 
the basis of these statements, and others 
about the alleged freedom of the Soviet press, 
the editor should be requested to have the 
letter published. There should be no criti- 
cism of the Soviet regime or communism in 
this letter, lest it be used by the editor as 
a pretext for refusing its publication. 

It is likely that the editor will simply 
throw this letter into the wastepaper basket. 
If no answer is received from him and the 
letter is not printed (the Freedom Fund will 
check this fact), this will signal the be- 
ginning of step two. 

Step 2: A new letter, enclosing a copy of 
the original letter, should then be sent to the 
editor. This should be a registered “return 
receipt requested” letter. In this letter it 
should be stated that.the author attributes 
the lack of any reaction by the Soviet editor 
to the fact that “the original letter must 
have gone astray.” A request for the original 
letter’s publication should be emphatically 
reiterated. A statement should also be made 
to the effect that, in view of the apparently 
unsatisfactory postal service, a complaint is 
being sent by the author to the Postmaster 
General in Washington and to Premier N. 8. 
Khrushchev, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.8S.R., Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Confronted with the danger of a repri- 
mand from Khrushchev (for how can the 
editor know that the author is not a friend 
of the Soviet Union of the “Cyrus Eaton 
type”?), the editor will most probably write 
to the author. In his polite letter he will 
express his regrets that the original letter 
was lost, and offer some excuse for not pub- 
lishing it at that time (if he does not pub- 
lish it), such as that too much time has 
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elapsed since the original article appeared. 
He may suggest that if you write again in 
the future, he will show more consideration, 
which would provide you with valuable am- 
munition for any future campaigns of letter 
writing to his paper. 

Step 3: The important thing, however, is 
that with the copies of the original article, 
the original and second letters, and the 
editor’s reply, there are the ingredients of a 
newsworthy story which an American news- 
paper will use. In this connection the Free- 
dom Fund can be of great help. 

When. the article.in the American news- 
paper appears, send it, along with the other 
material, to Premier Khrushchev’s office. 
The whole incident has by now developed 
into highly harmful publicity for the Soviet 
Union. For this is a most crushing exposure 
of the true nature of Khrushchev’s “peaceful 
coexistence” propaganda, There are now 
good chances that the original letter will be 
published, It would be most enjoyable to 
see the commentary which would accompany 
the letter, trying to make the letter seem 
misguided and unimportant, for the editors 
would realize that most Soviet readers could 
perceive the uncomfortable position they had 
placed themselves in. The text of the letter 
itself, which would be read by loyal Com- 
munists throughout the U.S.S.R., could have 
an enormous impact upon their thinking. 

We have seen the potential which can be 
realized by a single letter. If other people 
in this town, and other towns throughout 
America, were to begin a campaign of this 
kind on a really large scale, the results could 
be devastating to Khrushchev’s one-sided 
truthfulness campaign. The Soviet editors 
would be simply buried under a torrent of 
rebuttals whenever they printed anything 
untrue about America. Not only would this 
make them far more cautious in fabricating 
their lies about America, but news of the 
campaign would leak out to the Russian 
people. And they, the Russian people, would 
themselves begin to demand to know what 
the people (not the Government or the Wall 
Street sharks) of America want to say to 
them. 

Whichever course the Soviet Government 
takes, either refusing the people’s demands 
and trying to keep the progress of the cam- 
paign secret, or yielding to the demands of 
the people and allowing more truth about 
America to come into the U.S.S.R., it will 
make the Soviet people more anxious than 
ever to be friendly with America, and more 
impatient than ever with the irritating, 
cumbersome restrictions which the regime 
places on their free travel and communica- 
tions. News of the American people's truth 
and friendship campaign would be broad- 
cast around the world, and everywhere, from 
Chile to Pakistan, the Communists would 
suffer embarrassment, as the United States 
made friends. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Obtain the Soviet articles from the 
Freedom Fund. 

2. Write a polite, nonpolitical, factual let- 
ter exposing Soviet lies. There is no need 
to have your letter translated into Russian, 
for many Soviet newspapermen can read 
English. Try to get other people in your 
office, or friends in the neighborhood, to 
sign your letter, for a collective letter is ob- 
viously many times more effective than one 
signed by a single person. Any editor, Soviet 
or American realizes that he is dealing with 
a far more formidable adversary in a group, 
than in an individual. 

3. Send your letter. Keep in touch with 
the Freedom Fund for additional guidance, 

4. Pass on copies of the Soviet articles to 
other people, and ask them to follow your 
—? Encourage local clubs to partici- 
pa 

This is only one of the possible avenues 
by which you may contribute to the weaken- 
ing of Communist prestige, and help to re- 
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lease the opposition energies in the Soviet 
Union and enable the people to increase 
their pressure on the Communist leaders 
in a legitimate way. The Freedom Fund can 
offer other ideas. 

When doing things like this, use your own 
imagination and ingenuity. You can help to 
develop still more effective plans. As a free 
people we have a tremendous advantage— 
we can think, talk, and act independently. 
In this epic battle between individual citi- 
zens and the giant totalitarian colossus, we 
must take the active part. We must launch 
a large-scale offensive. Remember, a bite of 
one mosquito, although detracting and 
somewhat irritating, cannot accomplish very 
much, But a swarm of mosquitoes, attack- 
ing simultaneously in a concerted effort, may 
fell an elephant. 

C. W. Boupyrerr, 
Representative of NTS 
(National Alliance of Russian Solidarists). 





British Worry About Television Too 
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HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled, “British Worry About Television 
Too,” which appeared in the February 
13, 1960, issue of the Messenger of Mad- 
isonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

British Worry Asout TELEVISION Too 


Our cousins the British are worried about 
television too, but their worries are different 
from ours, 

Over here we worry about quiz show 
fixes—or at least we did worry about them 
before we got to thinking about something 
else. We worry too about patent medi- 
cine advertising, about weird conglomera- 
tions of plumbing which are supposed to 
stimulate the human stomach, lungs, or 
nasal passages—about an overabundance of 
advertising about laxatives, body odor, and 
whatnot. These are minor gripes compared 
with those in Britain. 

Our British cousins are upset these days 
over what their medical journal, Lancet, 
had to say about British doctors and their 
fears about what television viewing is doing 
to the human race. The mca effects, 
that is. 

Because of the positions ‘eile by the 
viewer, some of the British medicos think 
watching television may contribute to heart 
disease, blood clots in the veins, and the pro- 
trusion of the stomach into the chest cavity. 
In addition, said Lancet, it is responsible 
for a cervical pain called “television neck.” 

This seems bad enough, but the indict- 
ment which appeared in Lancet gets worse, 
as shown by this quotation: 

“Pressures exerted by the abdominal con- 
tents on the posterior part of the diaphragm 
could be transmitted to the heart and kink it 
forward—a distortion which, if prolonged and 
frequent enough, might be supposed to fos- 
ter atheromas at this site.” 

Then, we are told, TV can arouse latent 
disorders into their full symptomatic fury. 
There are several forms of “acute television 
collapse,” for instance, ranging from “simple 
faints” brought on by telecasts of surgery 
to severe chest pains; eye troubles and epi- 
leptic fits; aggravated behavior induced in 
psychotics, 
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As if all this were not enough, the British 
medical journal continues: - 

“Flickering of the apparatus has been 
known to initiate a fit in a susceptible epi- 
leptic. Furthermore, one doctor described 
a schizophrenic patient who manifested com- 
mon automatism during commercial ova 
grams; an invocation to use certain 
tonic, accompanied by a demonstration, re- 
sulted in a patient scooping water from a 
nearby goldfish bowl and applying it to his 
hair.” 

Dreadful, all this, and we must say that 
we have never heard of such things in our 
own country, wretched though some of our 
programs and some of the TV advertising 
may be. 

The worst television malady we know of in 
our country is , though we heard of 
an instance or so in which a quick-draw 
practitioner shot it out with his set during a 
western. Even at that, the guy was having 
a good time. 

One of the commentators, mulling over the 
dreadful picture presented by Lancet, said: 

“U.S. television is not a statistically im- 
portant hazard to public health and safety. 
Where British television seems to immobilize 
and hypnotize, American TV has the opposite 
effect, encouraging millions of Americans to 
get out of the house.” 





Let Us Build the First Bridge 
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HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


‘ OF CALIFORNIA 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a thought-provoking article 
which examines the crucial question of 
world disarmament and remilitarization 
of Germany. 

The article, “Let Us Build the First 
Bridge,”’ which appears in the 1960 win- 





- ter-spring issue of the magazine Prevent 


World War III, published by the Society 
for the Prevention of World War I, 
Inc., is most timely and stimulating in 
view of the disarmament negotiations. 
Its association of the German problem 
to the goal of world peace merits, I be- 
lieve, most serious study and consid- 
eration. 
The article follows: 
Lert Us Burtp THE Fimst Brince 


Addressing the National Trade Council in 
New York last November, Secretary of State 
Herter noted that there was an overriding 
common interest on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. “That interest,” he declared, “lies 
in simply the basic will to survive, shared by 
freemen and Communists alike. I think the 
Soviet leadership is reaching a conclusion 
similar to ours—that unless the course of 
events is changed soon, both sides face unac- 
ceptable risks of general nuclear war which 
would approximate mutual suicide.” 

Seen in the light of the accelerating arms 
race, Secretary Herter's estimate of the alter- 
natives confronting humanity is a down-to- 
earth challenge to all preachers of “world 
disarmament,” enchedling Mr. Nikita Khru- 
shchev. 

The neat and attractive disarmament 
package presented to the United Nations by 
the Soviet Premier last September may have 
had some propaganda value, but it did not 
disentangle the disarmament deadlock. 
Though replete with happy generalizations, 
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Mr. Khrushchév'’s “bombshell” offered little 
in the way of specific and reliable controls. 
Even those who were comforted by Khru- 
shchev’s “pie in the sky” proposition must 
have been quickly brought back to the real 
world when he boasted 2 months later that 
in one Russian plant rockets with hydrogen 
bomb warheads were being manufactured at 
the rate of 250 a year. 

Statesmen have been negotiating on post- 

war disarmament for more than 10 years. 
As their programs to disarm become more 
elaborate and as their pleas become more 
passionate, the manufacture of new weapons 
of mass destruction gathers more speed. 
Though it is a spectacle that would warm 
the heart of the cynic, we can ill afford that 
luxury when human survival hangs on thin 
threads. We must be wary, too, of the “su- 
preme optimist.” Given the present state of 
world affairs, rent as it is by deep-seated 
suspicions, unabating conflict and the de- 
vious designs of the Soviets, it would: be 
worse than stupidity for the Western democ- 
racies to lower their guard, because Mr. 
Khrushchev smiles. The “supreme optimist” 
tells us to “forget the past” and dump all 
weapons into the sea. The “voice of despair” 
urges us to build bigger and better bombs. 
In both cases the will to survive is diverted 
from seeking a real way out from the present 
impasse. 
This is the time for urgent action based 
on the realities of current world conditions. 
The gaps dividing states cannot be closed 
in one fell swoop. It is only by constructing 
the first bridge that we can build the last. 
There are too many wounds, too many ha- 
treds, too many disappointments in dealing 
with Soviet diplomacy that can be as- 
suaged with the balm of universal disarma~- 
ment slogans. The process of healing de- 
pends on how determined we and they are to 
remove the existing obstacles barring the 
way to understanding. 

Today, in the heart of Europe a time bomb 
ticks away. Arms and armies continue to 
multiply and deploy their power. Launching 
pads for nuclear rockets are beginning to 
mark the landscape. Germany, the spawning 
ground of two World Wars, looms 2s the 
cockpit of a third, and perhaps the finale for 
mankind. It is precisely here at this major 
focal point of the cold war where opposing 
armies literally glare at each other, that the 
first gap can and must be bridged. To put it 
another way, meaningful progress toward 
universal disarmament is impossible if si- 
multaneously the territory of Germany is 
transferred into a major “place d’armes.” 

As World War II came to its close, the 
allies knew that a remilitarized Germany 
would again bring to the fore all of the fac- 
tors that could lead to a new catastrophe. 
Therefore, their common objective, embodied 
in official documents and statements, was to 
prevent the resurgence of Germany's mili- 
tary might. Now, the thing they presumably 
dreaded and tried to avoid is coming to pass 
before our eyes. Once more Germany’s mili- 
tary power is rising and as its shadow grows, 
tensions and fears mount while governments 
begin all over again to jockey for favorable 
strategic positions. 

Five years ago Prevent World War III ex- 
amined the question of disarmament (see 
No. 46, 1955, “The Prerequisite for World 
Disarmament”). At that tinre we arrived at 
the conclusion that the universal ideal re- 
quired an initially powerful impetus, Le., a 
concrete move that would take the problem 
out of the realm of platitudes and promises 
and demonstrate to a war-weary world that 
the negotiators meant business. Thus, we 
proposed a Big Four agreement on Germany's 
ae status based on the following prin- 
ciples: 

(a) That both East and West Germany be 
permanently demilitarized under United Na- 
tions control. 
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(b) That the territorial integrity of East 
and West Germany becomes the responsibil- 
ity of the United Nations. 

(c) That the United Nations shall estab- 
lish armred force contingents to be located 
in Germany and in the states bordering 
Germany for purposes of implementing that 
responsibility. 

(ad) That both East and West Germany 
shail pay in cash to the United Nations a 
sum in an amount roughly equivalent to the 
cost of any occupation forces, or any other 
forces, which would have to be sited on Ger- 
man territory for the protection of peace 
and the maintenance of the balance of 
power in Europe. Such funds shall be em- 
ployed to support the armed forces estab- 
lished by the United Nations for the protec- 
tion of Germany’s territorial integrity. 

Perhaps the above proposals require mod- 
ification of one kind or another in the light 
of present and future conditions. However, 
the principle of keeping Germany demili- 
tarized has lost none of its validity or ur- 
gency. Indeed, the need is now all the more 
great because the time is fast approaching 
when no one will be able to keep the German 
Pandora box closed. 

Even now the German claim for Wehr- 
hoheit (the German term describing a coun- 
try’s exclusive prerogative to determine the 
size and disposition of its armed forces) has 
grown louder and more ominous. “In our 
opinion, the Federal Republic will never, in 
case of disarmament, submit to any other 
kinds of control than those to which all of 
Europe submits. If the Federa} Republic 
were to submit to greater control, this would 
mean a political degradation which we can- 
not accept.” (Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
speaking before the Foreign Press Associa- 
tion, October 13, 1959.) The significance 
of Dr. Adenauer’s categorical statement can 
perhaps be better appreciated in the con- 
text of his basic view on a Big Four summit 
meeting: “We are not prepared to accept any 
decision which did not conform with German 
interests.” (Dr. Adenauer addressing a con- 
ference of the CDU, October 25, 1959.) 

Shall world peace and security be held up 
by a German veto? Would it be politically 
“degrading” for the Germans to show the 
way toward broader disarmament and to 
prove her will to peace? Would the world be 
“dictating” to Germany by asking her to set 
an example, or would Germany be dictating 
to the rest of us by insisting on her right to 
restore her military power? Would German 
interests be violated if a summit meeting 
should agree at least in principle on the 
need to keep down Germany’s military po- 
tential? Dr. Adenauer should answer these 
questions forthrightly, for the world must 
know where Germany stands on peace. 

It is not vindictive to propose that Ger- 
many should be demilitarized. Germany 
owes it to mankind to do everything in her 
power to reduce the chances of conflict, just 
as the world owes it to the victims of World 
War II to secure a just and lasting peace. 
Indeed, Germany’s own salvation lies in the 
plowshare and not the sword. 

Obviously there can be no durable peace 
when the heart of Europe bristles with 
bayonets and nuclear weapons. Therefore, 
there is an underlying moral obligation on 
the part of all peoples, particularly the Ger- 
mans to halt the arms race as its most sensi- 
tive point, namely in Germany itself. 

What benefits would accrue to mankind 
if the first bridge were finally constructed 
and if Germany became a bulwark of peace? 

(1) It would serve as a proving ground for 
@ wider area of disarmament in Europe un- 
der U.N. control and inspection. 

(2) It would provide the foundation stone 
for a general European security system. 

(3) It would loosen the Soviet grip on 
Eastern Europe by doing’ away with the 
spectre of a remilitarized Germany. 
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(4) It would decrease Germany’s ability to 
bargain with the Russians, to the detriment 
of Western security. 

(5) It would pave the way for the re- 
unification of Germany in peace and free- 
dom. 

(6) It could serve as a prototype for the 
demilitarization of other major areas of con- 
flict and tension, i.e., the Middle East, 

(7) It would encourage an international 
climate of good will and confidence and thus 
open new doors toward the ideal of world 
disarmament. , 

In his same speech before the National 
Trade Council, Secretary Herter said: “Even 
today, though the present arms race is dan- 
gerous beyond description, it still seems 
easier to continue on the familiar path than 
to try to break new ground,” The “easier” 
path leads to a dead end. It returns us 
again to the awful scenes of World War I 
and World War II. 

“Those who cannot remember the past,” 
the philosopher Santayana said, “are con- 
demned to repeat it.” Is mankind fated to 
seal its own doom? This we cannot believe. 


The Role of Military Assistance in 
Maintaining Peace With Honor 
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HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
an address by Williston B. Palmer, gen- 
eral, U.S. Army, Director of Military As- 
sistance, Department of Defense before 
the Women’s Forum on National Se- 
curity, Washington, D.C., on January 28, 
1960, entitled “The Role of Military As- 
sistance in Maintaining Peace With 
Honor”: 

THE ROLE Or MILITARY ASSISTANCE IN 

MAINTAINING PEACE WirH Honor 


(By Williston B. Palmer, general, U.S. Army, 
Director of Military Assistance, Depart- 
ment of Defense, before the Women’s 
Forum on National Security, Washington, 
D.C., January 28, 1960) 


Ladies and gentlemen, the theme of your 
forum is “Peace With Honor.” No theme 
could better bring out the existing dangers 
to the security of the United States and 
what we can and should do to avert those 
dangers; as President Eisenhower described 
it in his state of the Union address of 
January 7, 1960, “the calamitous cycle of 
frustrations and crises which, if unchecked, 
could spiral into nuclear disaster, the ulti- 
mate insanity.” The frustrations and crises 
have all been caused by threats directed at 
peace with honor, at peace with freedom, 
at peace with justice. 

President Eisenhower also said in that 
message: 

“Concern for the freedom of other peoples 
is the intellectual and spiritual cement 
which has allied us with more than 40 other 
nations in a common defense effort. Not for 
a moment do we forget that our own fate is 
firmly fastened to that of these countries; 
we will not act in any way which would 
jeopardize our solemn commitments to 
them.” 


To open the discussions of your forum, I 
have been asked to speak tonight on the 
military assistance program as a tool for 
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peace with honor. It is self-evident that 
our military assistance program is a tool for 
peace with honor. The question is how 
effectively the tool is being used. I believe 
that it is being well used. 

There has probably never been a time 
when a report on that subject was mote 
timely and appropriate. The U’‘S. Govern- 
ment has been conducting its military as- 
Sistance program for some 10 years, during 
which the principal factors of military 
strength have undergone _ revolutionary 
changes; and accordingly during the past 
year there have been some searching reviews 
of the program. The results have by now 
been pretty well crystalized, and tonight I 
can summarize for you the present status of 
the military assistance program as brought 
out in exceptionally careful and thorough 
studies by exceptionally able and distin- 
guished men. 

Our military assistance program is not a 
private affair of military men; it is an in- 
strument of our foreign policy. Military as- 
sistance is a part of our broad program of 
aid to foreign countries, which in total is 
called the mutual security program. Since 
it is an instrument of our foreign policy, 
the mutual security program, including mil- 
itary assistance, is conducted under the 
foreign policy direction of the Secretary of 
State. The whole broad mutual security 
program is flexibly designed to meet mili- 
tary threats where they exist and to con- 
tribute toward economic development 
among the nations of the free world. 

It is to be hoped, of course, that our leader- 
ship in assisting underdeveloped countries 
toward a better standard of living and a 
richer life will in the long run produce great 
benefits for the entire world; but the posi- 
tion of the peoples of the free world at the 
present moment is a good deal like that of 
our pioneer ancestors who carried the fron- 
tiers of civilization westward across Amer- 
ica—while they cleared the wilderness and 
planted their crops, they had to keep their 
rifles always within arms’ reach. Military 
security is a prerequisite to economic prog- 
ress, and it is the shield of common defense 
which permits the nations of the free world 
to pursue independence and economic growth 
in honorable peace. That shield of common 
defense, formed by the combined military 
strength of the United States and its free 
world partners, is in large measure the cre- 
ation of the military assistance program. 

It must be obvious to everyone that there 
is a close relationship between our military 
assistance to many countries and the avail. 
ability to us of oversea bases for the deploy- 
ment of our own advance forces and missiles; 
that our national security is strengthened 
by the collective security of our alliances, 
while reciprocally our allies are strengthened 
by measures primarily designed for the na- 
tional security of the United States. 

As Secretary McElroy said to the American 
Legion: 

“We intend through our military assist - 
ance program to continue to build up the 
forces of our allies. These are the forces 
which in many parts of the world would 
have to take the initial brunt of an aggres- 
sor’s attack. Dollars spent wisely on them 
will increase our limited war, as well as our 
unlimited war capabilities, and save us many 
dollars in our own defense expenditures. 
Our Joint Chiefs of Staff recently stated, 
with complete unanimity, that they would 
not want $1 added to our own defense ex- 
penditure if that dollar had to come out of 
our military assistance program.” 

Let me give you some figures that show 
what the Joint Chiefs of Staff were talking 
about. The total of all our major national 
security expenditures over the fiscal years 
1951-59 was approximately $377 billion. 
Of the immense sum, the military assistance 

- program got approximately $23 billion, about 
one-sixteenth. 
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About half of the $23 billion was spent 
during and immediately after the Korean 
war, when we were striving to strengthen 
our allies in a hurry. For the past five years, 
the expenditures on military assistance have 
averaged about $2,400 million a year. We 
believe that it will be to maintain 
a level of spending of about $2 billion a year 
on military assistance for several years yet— 
I would not care to guess how many. 

You understand that each of the countries 
to which we give military assistance has a 
large military budget of its own, and as far 
as possible we expect it to raise its own 
forces, feed, pay, clothe and train them, and 
furnish them with military equipment to the 
extent its resources permit. And, as the 
economy of each country has recuperated 
and become capable. of carrying a larger 
burden, we have asked them to do so. 

Some countries have become almost wholly 

self-sufficient and self-supporting; some we 
are assisting only with the most complex 
and difficult of ultramodern devices, which 
are either beyond their technical capacity 
or beyond their financial means; while at 
the other extreme some of our sturdiest and 
most important allies, like the Turks and the 
Koreans, are entirely willing to keep large 
forces in the field, and are immensely valu- 
able to the United States and to the whole 
free world for that reason, but simply do not 
have the financial resources to arm, equip, 
and train such forces and keep them on the 
payroll without our assistance. 

We should all realize that our assistance is 
forthcoming for reasons of our own national 
self-interest. Our national self-interest is 
best served by allies whose defense posture 
is adequate, whose self-confidence has be- 
come stronger, whose determination to resist 
has become steadily firmer as they have ac- 
quired the ability to protect themselves 
against the threats and probings of ag- 
gressors. Knowing that they do not stand 
alone but that the United States stands with 
them, they have not faltered nor fallen back 
when the going got tough. 


Consider the inflexible courage with which 


Norway and Denmark have invariably re- 
buffed Soviet threats; consider the stanch 
replies of Greece and Turkey whenever they 
are threatened—and it is not infrequently. 

Consider especially the fine manifestation 
of NATO's unity in the face of the threaten- 
ing Soviet moves against Berlin a year ago. 
The Seviets have endeavored most persist- 
ently to split the NATO alliance asunder. 
They are always full of slogans about the 
liquidation of foreign bases. They have 
never been able to open up even a small 
crack in the bonds of collective security 
which our military assistance program has 
nourished. 

The existence of NATO's fighting forces is 
attributable in large part to our military 
assistance program and is perhaps the single 
strongest bulwark against Communist ag- 
gression. It protects all of Western 
an area of more than 1 million square miles, 
with 270 million people, possessing many of 
the highest technical, managerial, and cul- 
tural skills of the world. 

Or consider the effective response of the 
Chinese Nationalist forces to the attempted 

m in the Taiwan Strait in the late 
summer of 1958, a response made possible 
through equipment and training provided 
by our military assistance program. 

Indeed, all around the perimeter of the 
Communist bloc, allied forces which the mili- 
tary assistance program has helped to train 
and equip, stand ready to repel Communist 
aggressions. These aliieé forces deter and 
contain Communist probes designed to test 
the free world’s ability and will to resist. I 
say again that, by the calculation of our 
own self-interest, the military assistance 
program has been an effective tool in giving 
us peace with honor. 

In November 1958, President Eisenhower 
appointed a committee of very eminent pri- 
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William H. Draper, Jr., to make an “inde- 
pendent, objective, nonpartisan analysis of 
the military assistance aspects of our mutual 
security program * * *.” The committee 
gathered an extremely able staff, and over 
some 9 months examined the subject very 
thoroughly. Following a series of interim 
reports, the committee made its final report 
last August. 

Considering the mutual security program 
as a whole, the Draper committee saw no 
competitive relationship between our miili- 
tary and economic assistance and did not 
consider that the military assistance program 
is too great in relation to the economic aid 
and development program, 

The committee concluded that the mutual 
security program has played a significant 
role in deterring a third world war, in keep- 
ing many nations free, in supporting our 
strategic system of alliances and oversea 
bases, and in providing hope for economic 
progress among the —_ of the less de- 
veloped countries. 

The committee found: 

That-the military assistance program has 
provided cohesion, strength, and credibility 
to our collective arrangements. 
It * * * has been one the principal in- 
struments abroad supporting our foreign 
policy objectives. 

That is provided a large part of the weap- 
ons, material, and other support which made 
possible the rearmament of Europe. For the 
past decade further Communist encroach- 
ment in this vital area has thereby been de- 
nied, and the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization continues as an essential security 
bulwark of the free world. 

That it had achieved the strengthening 
of the nations around the periphery of the 
Sino-Soviet bloc. 

That the military assistance program had 
influenced a shift in current Communist 
tactics from direct military aggression to 
subversion, propaganda, and economic offen- 
sives. 

As to the future, the Draper Committee 
concluded that the necessary average level 
of expenditures that should be marked for 
military assistance over the next few years 
is not likely to be less in general than that 
required in the recent past. A moment ago 
I remarked that the average expenditures 
over the past 5 fiscal years have been at the 


tisan committee of eminent private citizens 
would not favor a rate of spending some- 
what higher than that, but they did say spe- 
cifically that the gee sateen last year 
should be for $2 billion. The Congress actu- 
ally appropriated $1,300 million. 

The Draper Committee recommended that 
the military assistance appropriation should 
be placed in the Department of Defense 
budget, in competition with the appropria- 
tions for our own Army, Air Force, and Navy, 
rather than in competition with appropria- 
tions for economic assistance, such as the 
Development Loan Fund and funds for tech- 
nical help. 

The detailed conclusions and recommen- 
dations of this Committee of eminent citi- 
zens would fill several pages, too much to 
cover in full here, but I can say that the 


‘ first measures taken was to project the plan- 


ning of the program 5 years into the fu- 
ture. The object of this is to provide a 
long-range, time-phased schedule of actions 
by areas and by countries, intended to as- 
sure that the furnishing of military assist- 
ance directly suvports the U.S. military and 
foreign policy objectives. 
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At the same time, the planning of the 

military assistance program has been very 
much decentralized to the unified com- 
manders of the U.S. Armed Forces in over- 
sea regions, particularly to our commander- 
in-chief in Europe, our commander in chief 
in the Pacific, and our commander in chief 
in the Latin American area. It was felt that 
control had become too much centralized in 
Washington. 
The Draper Committee also felt that too 
much time elapses between the day when 
the Congress passes the military assistance 
appropriation and the day when the money 
gets into the hands of the man in the ex- 
ecutive branch who is to use it. The con- 
siderable number of Government agencies 
which have a legitimate say in how and 
where we shall use the military assistance 
tends to slow things down. Nevertheless, 
spurred by the Draper Committee, much 
improvement has been made already and I 
believe there is good ground for hope that 
next year we may put the money to work 
within the time limits the Committee 
recommended. 

And last, the Defense Department adopted 

the Draper Committee recommendation that 
there should be in the Defense Department 
a@ Director of Military Assistance who would 
have full responsibility for the operation 
of the program. That position, as it turned 
out, fell upon me, and here I am. 
' “Taking all these measures together, they 
obviously effect a major change in the whole 
management of the military assistance pro- 
gram. I have just moved in this month, 
but of course like any U.S. general I have 
had a good deal to do with military assistance 
in many earlier assignments. 

We embarked on this program 10 years 
ago in a time of extreme danger and 
urgency, and like all emergency programs, 
4m the early years, it had to be executed 
before it could be well planned. 

During these 10 years, thousands of dedi- 
cated people have worked their hearts out 
to make the program work in spite of all 
handicaps. Perhaps the most characteristic 
difficulty has been countries offering to raise 
forces beyond their actual capacity to raise, 
and take on modern weapons and equipment 
far beyond their actual capability in techni- 
cal and mechanical 
they, nor we on the American side, knew— 
or could know without years of investiga- 
tion—what they really could handle. The 
world would not wait for us to spend those 
years investigating. The program had to 
proceed anyhow. Nobody has been more 
aware of these problems than the people who 
were sweating to make the program work. I 
have seen their efforts and I take off my 
hat to them, 

There has been a steady improvement in 
the management—I have been in Europe 
during the past 3 years and noted a great 
improvement during that time—and when 
Mr. Draper came over to explain the task of 
his committee and what help they would 
want from us over there, I thought it was the 
most timely thing I had ever seen. There 
had been a lot of self-improvement and it 
was now time for suggestions from some 
distinguished outsiders. 

As I have reported to you, the committee 
found the military assistance idea entirely 
sound and more than that—essentiai. They 
supported and recommended continuance of 
the level of spending in recent years, and 
made some excellent suggestions which the 
Defense Department has moved promptly to 
put in effect. 

There remains one area which greatly dis- 
turbed the Draper committee. I their very 
first report they recommended “that every 
effort be made within the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government to 
bring clearly before the American people the 
relationship between the mutual security 
program and the national interest * * *” 


skills—while neither ~ 
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And in their final report they said: 

“Now, after much further study, we re- 
emphasize the importance of this effort. The 
average American citizen does not now re- 
late his own security to the effectiveness of 
the military and economic assistance pro- 
grams. * * * He is aften unable to acquire 
a@ personal feel of the intensity of the cold 
war—of the deadly seriousness and growing 
strength of the Soviet threat. It is essen- 
tial to bridge this gap of understanding.” 

They urged a major, sustained effort to 
make available to the public all the facts 
about the program; and * * * “that unjus- 
tified attacks upon the program be answered 
publicly, promptly, and forcefully.” 

You ladies and the 15 patriotic organiza- 
tions you represent could undertake no 
greater service at this time, could make no 
greater contribution to the security of our 
country, than by undertaking to spread the 
facts on this program _and convince the pub- 
lic that this program should be fully sup- 
ported by annual appropriations. Make 
them understand that the military assis- 
tance appropriations are a part of the cost 
of our national security just as much as the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force funds. Make 
them realize that this program is designed to 
protect the future of your children and your 
children’s children. I beg you to consider 
how your organizations can tackle this job, 
and then go home ard get them behind it. 
You ladies have the strength to shake the 
world, and if you use it for this cause you 
will have served the Republic well. 


Books for Friendship in Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting report written 
by C. W. Boldyreff, who represents the 
National Alliance of Russian Solidarists. 

The report follows: 

Books FoR FRIENDSHIP IN FREEDOM 


Just as we are curious about the Russian 
people, so are the Russians about us. They 
are eager to know the truth about the peo- 
ple of America, their way of life, their be- 
liefs, their aspirations. 

There are three principal sources to which 
the ordinary Soviet citizen may turn for in- 
formation about the United States. These 
are—the vituperous Soviet propaganda, the 
Voice of America, and the books written by 
American authors for American readers 
translated into the Russian language. 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


Through years of experience, Soviet citi- 
zens have learned that the main objective of 
the Soviet papers, radio, TV, movies, and so 
on, is to sell the party line. Although they 
have mastered the art of reading Soviet pa- 
pers “between the lines,” nevertheless, the 
continuous hammering about the “evils of 
capitalism,” the “vile designs of the Wall 
Street sharks,” and the like, still leaves a 
certain impression on the large, less edu- 
cated masses of the people. But most im- 
portant is the fact that the Soviet propa- 
ganda machine is least of all inclined to tell 
the truth about America, unless it is dis- 
paraging and harmful to the prestige of the 
United States. 


THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


The broadcasts of the Voice of America as 
a rule are strongly jammed. Today this 
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jamming is selective (statements considered 
as. harmless by the Soviet censors are per- 
mitted to go through, but anything that 
arouses their suspicion is strongly interfered 
with by powerfyl jammers). 

Yet the Voice of America is listened to 
fairly eagerly in Russia, but mainly to hear 
the other side of the story, which, too, is ac- 
cepted by the Russian listeners with a con- 
siderable amount of “salt.” Having devel- 
oped a well-justified attitude of distrust for 
their own government’s propaganda, the 
Russian people are apt to be quite sophisti- 
cated whenever any official propaganda is 
concerned. They accept it as a government 
strategem, designed to achieve a certain po- 
litical goal. Hence its truthfulness is ques- 
tioned. “Every propaganda frog is bound 
to praise his particular swamp,” concludes 
the Soviet citizen in his skepticism. 


AMERICAN BOOKS 


The only source of information which the 
people in Russia readily consider as truthful 
are the books written by American authors 
translated into the Russian language. 
These the Russian people read avidly. 

The selection of American books in Rus- 
sia is quite extensive, and they are published 
in very large numbers. But what are these 
books? In the first category are novels and 
stories penned by American Communists 
and all shades of fellow travelers. The sec- 
ond category consists of the “‘protest’”’ works 
of such authors as Theodore Dreiser, Upton 
Sinclair, Lincoln Steffens. Included here is 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “Uncle Tom's Cab- 
in,” for example, and Sinclair Lewis’ “Bab- 
bitt.” It is no wonder, then, that many 
Russian people sincerely believe that the 
social, racial, economic, and political con- 
ditions in America have hardly changed 
since the 19th century. 

Good, honest books by contemporary 
American writers must be made available to 
Russian readers. The Soviet Government, of 
course, will never translate and publish 
them. It is our job to find the means and 
ways to have them translated, published, 
and distributed in Russia. 

Here is a concrete plan on how this could 
be achieved by private citizens’ efforts: 


SELECT THE BOOK 


The first step is to select a truly repre- 
sentative book. It could be a novel, a 
biography, an autobiography, a travelog— 
any form of literary endeavor, but it must 
be, first of all, expressive of the spirit of 
America. It must be entertaining, truth- 
ful, and well written. ° 

Groups of students, women’s clubs, vari- 
ous civic or community groups, church con- 
gregations, service clubs, should set up com- 
mittees to determine first of all what ele- 
ments the books should have to be considered 
truly representative of the aspirations and 
beliefs of the people of America. When the 
general character of the book is outlined, in- 
dividual members should be requested to do 
the necessary reading in search of such 
books 


Finally the committee selects one book of 
the several proposed. 


APPROACH THE RUSSIAN PUBLISHER 


When the book is selected, the committee 
approaches the N.T.S. publishing house, 
either directly (“POSSEV,” Merianstrasse 
24-a, Frankfurt/Main, West Germany), or 
indirectly, through: Freedom Fund, Inc., 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N.Y. Constan- 
tine W. Boldyreff, 2528 McKinley St., North 
Arlington, Va. 

The N.T.S. and “POSSEV” have among 
their members several outstanding Russian 
authors and journalists. Some of them are 
also proficient in the English language, and 
they are capable of producing a first-class 
literary translation. 

An estimate will be made by “POSSEV” of 
the approximate cost of translation and pub- 
lishing of the book in the Russian language. 
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It should be noted here that, in view of the 
purpose of this project, “POSSEV” is willing 
to handle the job (translation and publish- 
ing) at cost price. (Tentatively, as a figure 
for orientation, a book with about 200 pages 
of the regular 54% x 814 format could be pub- 
lished for around $3,000, giving 5,000-6,000 
Russian copies). 


RAISING OF FUNDS 


The two principal elements are now avail- 
able; the book and the translator-publisher. 
The only problem remaining is to obtain 
the—perhaps—$3,000. A drive should be 
made among the members of the group con- 
cerned. This will produce the total amount, 
or but a fraction of it, depending on the 
financial potential and size of the group. If 
this is a group of students—the amount col- 
lected among them would probably consti- 
tute but a token sum. 

When the drive is finished, and if the 
amount of money collected is insufficient, the 
committee should approach one of the vari- 
ous private foundations. There are a num- 
ber of organizations which would gladly 
contribute the required amount for this im- 
portant educational project. The committee 
‘could also inform the local community 
through newspaper, radio, etc., and solicit its 
help. There are many other ways by which 
a worthy project can be assured of the neces- 
sary financial backing, particularly when the 
capital needed is so modest, 


DISTRIBUTION IN RUSSIA 


When all of the elements (book, trans- 
lator-publisher, funds) are at hand, the 
group informs “POSSEV” to go ahead with 
the translation. A copy of the translation 
will be submitted to the group for perusal 
and comments before the print is set. 

At the same time, the group issues a press 
release, and approaches individual journal- 
ists, radio commentators, aad similar people 
to ask that they inform the American public 
that several thousand copies of the selected 
book will soon be avafiable from this group 
for American tourists planning to visit the 
Soviet Union, to be distrfbuted as souvenirs 
to Soviet citizens. A modest price could be 
quoted, if it is desired to cover the pub- 
lishing expenses (for example, if part of the 
capital was borrowed), or to create a revolv- 
ing fund for further book publication. 

In 1959, about 10,000 American citizens 
travelled in the Soviet Union. Unless con- 
ditions deteriorate considerably, an even 
greater number will visit Russia In the 
months to come. The great majority of 
American tourists were anxious to take along 
with them something they could leave with 
their new friends in Russia as souvenirs. 
Could there be a better souvenir than a good 
entertaining, and honest book about this 
country? © 

Many thousands of Soviet citizens visited 
Western Europe, and some even America, iast 
year. Many more are expected to come this 
year. These books about our country could 
be given to them as goodwill gifts all over 
the world. N.T.S., which has members in 
many parts of the world, and many groups 
in this country which welcome Soviet visi- 
tors, could joint together in this cooperative 
effort. 

EFFECT OF THE CAMPAIGN 


To estimate the impact of this campaign, 
let us mentally trace the effect ene such book 
could produce in 1 month in Russia. A book 
given to a Soviet citizen, in the span of 1 
month, will be read by approximately five 
persons. Considering the novelty of the ma- 
terial, it is likely that each of these people 
will set out to comment upon it in detail to 
approximately 10 or more other people. And 
these people, in turn, will comment upon the 
book’s existence to many, perhaps 10 or 20, 
or their own friends. Thus, in 1 month, a 
single one of these books could bear some 
effect upon the thinking of a thousand Soviet 
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citizens. Its effect would be 
that of a stone throw into a pool of aia. 
The first circle around the spot of impact 
would be relatively small but sharply deline- 
ated. The subsequent circles, while growing 
in size, would decrease in intensity. With 
reasonable luck, the life of this single book 
could be several years, in which it received 
far more than the normal wear and tear. 
REACTION OF THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 

Under the present conditions, a book that 
is not critical of the Soviet Union, and con- 
tains no anti-Communist propaganda, cannot 
be confiscated from an American tourist by 
the Soviet Government. Since the idea is to 
publish a book of an American writer, de- 
signed for American readers, and dealing 
with matters purely American, the Soviet 
Government, paralyzed by its own “peaceful 
coexistence” propaganda, will not be in a 
position to do anything so long as the book 
is in the hands of an American citizen. 
When, however, it gets into the hands of a 
Russian, he himself will take the necessary 
measures of precaution to keep it away from 
the eyes of the undersirable elements. Re- 
member that, even though the State Depart- 
ment magazine “Amerika,” which is circu- 
lated in exchange for the Soviet "U.S.S.R.” 
publication in this country, is not on sale on 
newsstands in Russia (it is available mostly 
on subscription *o carefully screened readers, 
or could be bought in two or three specially 
authorized bookstores in Moscow), individual 
pages of this magazine are being sold for tens 
of rubles on the black market—such is the 
great thrist of the Russian people to learn 
the truth about the United States. 

It should be added here, that the posses- 
sion of such a non-political book is not illegal 
in Russia today, even by a Soviet citizen. 
However, people know how sensitive is the 
Communist government to their reading of 
uncensored literature, and this is the reason 
why they are so particularly eager to peruse 
it, and so skillful in hiding it from unsolicited 
attention of the party supervisors. 

There is no need to stress the great im- 
portance of the promotion of better under- 
standing and sympathy for America in 
Russia, but this plan also has an important 
educative significance for ourselves. 

In the process of selecting the right book, 
we ourselves will start thinking of what is 
the message of America, what is the most 
precious of her treasures. While engaging in 
this creative effort, not only shall we strive 
to learn more about the Russian people, 
about the formidable problems which face 
the world today, but we shall also gain a 
better understanding of the great all-human 
purpose of those who have laid the corner- 
stone of the unique social-economic struc- 
ture which the world knows today as 


America. 
C. W. BoLpYrerr, 
Representative of NTS (National Alliance 
of Russian Solidarists). 





A Poetic Approach to Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr, Speaker, Edith E. 
Brown of Cedar Rapids has a rare talent 
in presenting a poem to present a basic 
idea. How wonderful it would be if her 
poem could be made reality without self 
and fear: 
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How Lone, On, Lorp 
(By Edith E. Brown) 
The nations met together. 
Each one sent their best 
To represent them in this conference; 
Those who had stood the test 
Of wisdom and of magnanimity, 
For both were needed. 
Together these must rule, or else, 
Destruction. 
All the distinguished delegates were of one 
mind 


That peace must be attained, 

All realized omniscience, almost, 

Would be required 

Tosolve the multifarious problems 

With justice and with mercy. 

Peace was in their hearts, 

Peace was their purpose. 

Not a peace imposed by numbers or by force, 

Not a peace depending on servility, 

Nor peace that bribes could purchase. 

It must be peace 

That hurt no nation’s pride, 

That left no nation needy; 

That announced, and felt, respect for every 
man 

Of every race and creed. 

Could it be done? 

It could have been. 

But there _ two persistent devils who 


crept 
To those peace-loving hearts, 
Self and Fear. 
So they qualified proposals; 
So decisions were postponed, 
And peace retired. 
Self and 6 
When those two devils shall be overthrown 
We shall have peace. 


Antarctic Continent Territorial Claims 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or . 
HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


- OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution of 
the Military Order of the World Wars, 
dated October 28, 1959, with a letter to 
the editor printed in the Washington 
Post on October 22, 1959, signed by E. A. 
Kendall of Washington, D.C.: 
RESOLUTION OF THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE 

Worip Wars 

Whereas, over a great number of years 
the United States has sent exploring expedi- 
tions into the Antarctic and American citi- 
zens have explored parts of this vast conti- 
nent; and 

Whereas the Antarctic Continent is rich in 
mineral deposits and strategic in its loca- 
tion; and 

Whereas the United States has made no 
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Resolved, That the Military Order of the 
World Wars, assembled in national conven- 
tion in Detroit, Mich., this 15th day of Oc- 
tober 1959, urge the US. Government an- 
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US. public debt is nearing $300 bil- 
Income taxes are abnormally high. 
ted States has spent over $50 billion 
, to other countries since World War 
The United States has never yet claimed 
antarctic territories. ’ 

Her taxpayers have spent $250 million in 
antarctic just in the past few years; 
during her total of explorations there 
United States has paid for vast terri- 
tories in lives, effort, and tax funds. After 
a@ study of these figures, and a study of the 
US. relationship to the Antarctic beginning 
138 years ago, one can understand why the 
leading patriotic societies, some civic groups, 
and some veterans’ groups have taken the 
position that the United States should 
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The kindest thing the United States can 
do for the world right now is to gird herself 
economically. There would be no benefit to 
the world, especially the smaller nations, if 
the United States impoverishes herself by 
abandoning any plan to claim her rightful 
antarctic territories very soon. 

The world realizes what splendid work 
American explorers have done there. There 
would be no question of imperialism or ex- 
pansion in connection with the United 
States making her rightful land claims in 
Antarctica because her work is well known 
and her boundaries have been fairly well 
defined after each expedition as most 
almanacs show. 

The Antarctic Treaty Conference now 
under way has as its highly commendable 
themes the maintenance of peace and scien-. 
tific cooperation there. As far as peaceful 
purposes and a welcome to scientists from 
afar may be concerned, these two factors 
have flourished in the United States since 
1776 and there is every reason to think this 
country would operate her rightful antarctic 
territories under the same high standards. 

Thus, American organizations ‘have 
voiced their favoring proper U:S. territorial 
claims. 

E. A. KENDALL. 

WASHINGTON. 


Grants for Sewage Pollution Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr.Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a table showing amourits of 
grants which would be made available to 
the several States for construction of 
desperately needed sewage pollution con- 
trol works under three different propo- 
Sals. 
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The first is the President’s budget 
proposal of $20 million, a clearly and 
grossly inadequate proposal which by no 
means will attack the problem of pollu- 
tion of our rivers and streams with its 
accompanying health hazard and eco- 
nomic loss to farmers, business, munici- 
palities, and its tremendous attendant 
danger to human life. 

The second column shows the amount 
of grants available under Public Law 660 
if the full $50 million is appropriated. 
This amount is about half that required 
to stimulate a sufficient growth in State 
and municipal programs. 

The last column shows the amount of 
Federal grants to the several States un- 
der the conference report on H.R. 3610 of 
$90 million. 

According to experts in this field this 
amount of grants will stimulate a suffi- 
cient rate of construction of sewage 
abatement works to clean up the foul, 
disgusting, and polluted rivers of this 
country. 

I hope my colleagues will study these 
figures, especially insofar as their own 
States are concerned, since the President 
has vetoed H.R. 3610. 

The table follows: 


State allotments for grants for construction 
of waste-treatment works, fiscal year 1961 
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Roseburg, Oreg., High School Students 
Plan Friendship Tour to Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much these days about people-to-people 
relationships. ‘Today it gives me a great 
deal of pleasure to announce that the 
members of the Roseburg High School 
Spanish Club, Los Conquistadores, hope 
to be active participants in the growing 
field of personal diplomacy. The stu- 
dents are working to raise the necessary 
$2,000 to charter a bus which will take 
them to Nogales, Hermosillo, and Guay- 


‘mas, Mexico. 


They have earned enough in their spe- ° 
cial- projects to get there. They hope to 
have the cash for the return trip by the 
time school ends. The Roseburg School 
Board has approved this trip. It will be 
well chaperoned and is directed by Mr. 
Berton M. Bailey, who teaches Spanish 
at the high school. 

The students intend to pay their own 
expenses which Mr. Bailey tells me will 
be modest because of the help being 
given the club by the Mexican Chamber 
of Commerce and the department of edu- 


.cation. Nevertheless, there still are ex- 


penses to be met. 

The students plan a variety of work 
projects. These include car washes, 
rummage Sales, a candy sale, and a Mex- 
ican dinner. I know the candy is good 
because my staff and I received a box 
from the students. A special cover on 
the box read “‘Your purchase will help us 
take the friendship tour of Mexico.” 
That message was prominently displayed 
on the cross-country trip from Roseburg, 
Oreg., to Washington, D.C. I under- 
stand the Mason Candy Co. helps stu- 
dents help themselves by making the 
candy available at a special rate. 

I commend the members of Los Con- 
quistadores for their project. I hope 
they are establishing a pattern which 
other student groups will follow. 

I have brought their project to the at- 
tention of the very able and personable 
Ambassador Representative from Mexico 
to the Council of the Organization of 
American States, my friend Vicente 
Sanchez Gavito. 

Persons interested in the project of 
Los Conquistadores could'secure more 
information by writing directly to the 


‘club. I would be happy to relay ideas 


or thoughts to the students. 

Under leave to extend my remarks.I 
include at this time a newspaper article 
about the project and a portion of the 
letter I received from Mr. Bailey: 
SPANISH CLUB PLANS TRIP—MEXICAN GOAL 

Set by RosesurG Group 

“Mexico, here we come.” 

With this idea in mind approximately 45 
Roseburg High School students, who are 
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members of the S: 
dores, will work 
Mexico. 

Spanish Club students have received the 
approval of the school board for a trip to 
Mexico during June, providing enough 
money can be raised to finance the expedi- 
tion. A total amount of approximately 
$1,600 will be needed in order to make the 
10- to 15-day trip possible. If enough money 
is not raised, then the trip may be delayed 
for a year or perhaps the money may be 
spent for travel scholarships which would 
enable some students to make the trip. 


MONEY PROJECTS EYED 


As to how the students plan to raise the 
money—well, they’re going to work for it. 
A candy sale and car wash have already been 
planned and other fund-raising projects will 
take place later. 

The money which they earn will be spent 
for chartered bus fare. Each student will 
pay his own lodging and food expenses while 
on the trip. 

The Mexican Chamber of Commerce and 
the Department of Education in Mexico are 
working together in making plans to provide 
for the students. In some cities the students 
will stay in private homes of Mexican 
students. In others they will stay in hotels. 

As to the route for the excursion this is 
the tentative plan: Enter Mexico at Nogales 
and then proceed to Hermosillo. There they 
will visit the University of Sonora and the 
state capital. From Hermosillo they plan to 
go to Guaymas, which is located on the Gulf 
of California. 

While on their trip, the students hope to 
see old museums, churches, different cities, 
and possibly a bull fight. 

STUDENTS LIKE IDEA 


Naturally the students are sold on the idea 
of a trip but there is a purpose behind this 
expedition. The advanced Spanish students 
will have the opportunity to visit a foreign 
country, which they otherwise might not 
visit. A better understanding of the way of 
life and the system of government in Mexico 
would be gained. This trip could make for 
better international relations and would 
definitely be of educational value. 

The trip will be well chaperoned and be 
under the direction of Spanish instructor 
Berton Bailey. He has traveled, studied, at- 
tended school and lived in Latin America. 


h Club, Los Conquista- 
ward the goal of a trip to 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE DEPARTMENT, 
RosEBuRG SENIor HicH, 
Roseburg, Oreg., February 16, 1960. 
The Honorable CHarLes O. PorTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Porter: Under separate cover I 
am sending you on behalf of the members of 
the Roseburg Hi Spanish Club 
Conquistadores) a box of their Friendship 
Tour to Mexico candy. I think you will be 
interested in hearing about this fine project 
being undertaken by the Spanish students 
to further their knowledge of Spanish and 
a Spanish speaking country, while at the 
same time trying to further friendly rela- 
tions between Mexico and the United States. 
And I might add that the students are 
dead serious about the latter point. 


By various work projects, including candy 
sale, Mexican dinner, car washes, rummage 
sales, etc., these students are attempting to 
raise $2,000 to charter a bus to Nogales, 
Hermosillo, and Guaymas, Mexico, at the 
close of this school year. At the present 
they have enough money to get there—and 
in the next few months they hope to earn 
the return fare. Each student will pay his 
own expenses which will be very modest be- 
cause of the help being given us by the 
Mexican Chamber of Commerce and the De- 
partment of Education. But as you can 
see, this is still quite a project. And I 


(Los - 
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think that it is indicative of the community 
spirit of Roseburg in spite of the destructive 
blast. 

If you recall your visit to Roseburg last 
fall, these are some of the same students to 
whom you spoke late that day. They are 
most active in their interest in Latin 
America. 

Sincerely yours, 
BrErTon M. Barer, 
Spanish Teacher. 





Surplus? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, sometimes 
words can be expressed better in poetry. 
Using our God-given abundance more 
fully to help people is my goal. Mrs, 
Brown’s poetry tells the story well: 


SuRPLvus? 
(By Edith E, Brown) 


Surplus? 

Is no one hungry? 

Surplus? 

No! 

Impossible to grow 

More food than needed 

While one child says, “Please,” 

Or one aged heart agrees 

To die so prices may be kept just so. 


Surplus? 


Why 

Should children cry 

For food, and mothers weep 
While we pay storage tax to keep 
Luxury prices at parity? 


Surplus! 

Oh! 

It must be so 

The world could find a way 

Of distribution, so all needy may 
Honestly share ... without charity. 





REJECTION SLIP AND REPLY 
(By Edith E. Brown) 


“Sorry we must refuse 
The quotation from BHAVE, 
Though the thought is good. 
It seems inappropriate to use 
His words, when his religion 
Is more religion of philosophy 
Than one of deeds. 
Ours, as you know, 
Is more than one of creeds.” 
Oh! 
Did you ever go, 
Barefoot and thirsty 
Along dusty roads; 
Meagerly fed and scantily clothed, 
Nothing to call your own but love 
For needy thousands? 
Day after day, month after month, 
Using that love to say 
“Share.” - 
Finding your love pure and unselfed enough 
To make others care . . . and give, 
As BHAVE did? 
Granted, his deeds are not the same as ours, 
But are they less or of less worth, 
ee ee ee ee ee 
5 
Now have their tiny fertile plots 
With harvests enough to feed their own; 
And yet the rich man is not poorer. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Rec- 


The excerpts follow: 


Agriculture has in 1959 been one of the few - 


soft spots in an economy which in toto 
been establishing new all-time records. 
Department of Agriculture has recently re- 
ported that for the first three quarters of 
this year realized net farm income was at 
the seasonally adjusted annual rate of $11.2 
ieeten an aemeated with $13.1 billion for the 
same period of 1058, representing a decline 
of almost 15 percent. * * 


decline is expected in 1960, but of much 
smaller proportions than the drop occurring 
this year. In view of the fact that 1960 is an 
election year, it is certain that in the months 
ahead increasing attention will be given to 


‘the so-called farm problem. Back in 1962 it 


was stated in this publication: “* * * for the 
past two decades the American farmer has 
been living in what has been called ‘the pro- 
tective embrace of Government,’ a position 
which has been rather unanimously solicited 
and continues to be fiercely protected by leg- 
islative representatives of agricultural con- 
stituencies.” This statement is every bit as 
applicable to the current situation as it was 
7 years ago. And, unfortunately, a solution 
to the problem seems no nearer than in 
1962..° © © 

The continuing protective embrace of agri- 
culture by Government is evident from the 
composition of the Federal budget for the 
fiscal year ending June 1960. Expenditures 
for agriculture are estimated at $5,996 mil- 
lion, or approximately 6 percent of the total 
budget. In 1952 Federal expenditures for 
agriculture were $1,045 million, or 1.6 percent 
of the total. Furthermore, between June 30, 
1952 and October 31, 1959, the investment of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in sur- 
plus farm products has increased from 
$1,437 million to approximately $9,200 mil- 
lion. However, this accelerated aid to agri- 
culture in the form of price support loans or 
outright purchase by Government, has in the 
current year been quite ineffective in revers- 
ing the downtrend in farm prices and 
incomes. * * * 


Between 1949 and 1958 farms in opera- 
tion have declined from 5,722,000 to 4,749,- 
000—a drop of 17 percent. Farm population 
in the same interval has fallen from 25,954,- 
000 to 20,827,000, or by 19 percent. Further- 
more, it has very recently been announced 
that the 17th Census of Agriculture, now 
underway, may reduce the number of farms 
by about 500,000 as a of a more 
precise definition of just what constitutes a 
farm. This revision of the basic agricultural 
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statistics will also probably remove about 
4 million persons from the last total of farm 
population. 

Farmers’ income from mnonagricultural 
sources has increased from $5,200 million 
in 1949 to $6,200 million in 1958, or a gain 
of about 19 percent. Farming is, of course, 
a highly seasonal business, and in recent 
years increasing numbers of farm people 
have found to supplement 
their earnings from other sources. It is esti- 
mated that the farm wage earner 
spends about 216 days a year in farmwork, 
whereas farmers engaging in nonfarm occu- 
pations spend about 62 days a year in that 
activity. 


This combination of a decline in the num- 


ber of farms (accompanied by an increase 
in size) and the total of the farm population, 
together with the increase in income from 
nonfarm sources, has made the per capita 
figures on farm income look very much bet- 
ter than the absolute totals. Specifically, 
per capita net.income of the farm popula- 
tion from all sources has increased from $767 
in 1949 to $1,066 in 1958—a gain of about 
39 percent. 

The problem of surplus-crop production 
continues, but it should be remembered that 
this surplus output is confined to a rela- 
tively few products—primarily wheat, corn, 
cotton, and tobacco. Furthermore, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that the big price 
declines in 1959 have been in livestock rather 
than in crops. Livestock production moves 
in rather clearly defined cycles, and, although 
an early change in the present trend is not 
likely, the problem of excessive hog and cat- 
tle population is much more susceptible of 
solution than the problem of crop surplus, 
which, to a certain extent, has been perpetu- 
ated by an unrealistic level of price supports. 

Finally, it is obvious from some of the 
preceding statistics that the impact of de- 
clining farm prices and income on the total 
economy is much less today than when farm- 
ers accounted for 25 percent of the popula- 
tion, and farm income accounted for over 
10 percent of the national income, as com- 
pared with 1958 ratios of 12 percent and 4.7 
percent, respectively. This is a proposition 
which will hardly be espoused in legislative 
rye but it is, nontheless, an economic 

‘act. 


Retirement Nightmare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial appearing in the Washington 
(D.C.) Post and Times Herald of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1960: 

RETIREMENT NIGHTMARE 

Everywhere in its travels around the coun- 
try, Senator McNamara’s Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging heard 
anxiety expressed by older citizens as to how 
they would pay for medical care in their re- 
tirement. How can anyone with foresight, 
old or young, fail to be anxious about this 
problem? While a man is employed, he can 
enjoy the protection of some sort of group or 
private insurance program to cover medical 
and hospital bills if he becomes ill. The 
chances are, however, that when he retires he 
will no longer enjoy such protection; yet this 
is the time, obviously, when he will need it 
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most—when, indeed, he is certain to need it 
sooner or later, which is what makes the cost 
of such private insurance prohibitively high 
for the aged. 

The McNamara subcommittee came to the 
conclusion that this problem “should have 
top priority for legislative consideration in 
1960” and recommended in its report an ex- 
pansion of the system of old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance to include health 
service benefits for all persons eligible for 
OASDI. We think this conclusion is in- 
escapable. The essence of it is embodied in 
the Forand bill which would cost about $1 
billion a year to be financed with one-fourth 
of 1 percent increase in social security taxes. 
Like other old age benefits, this would be 
paid for by a citizen throughout his wage- 
earning years, with a matching contribution 
by his employer. It would relieve retirement 
of one of the worst of its nightmares. 

That the American Medical Association 
would offer its usual doctrinaire opposition 
to this proposal was as much to be expected 
as a bill from a doctor after a visit to his 
Office. Senator McNamara has observed that 
the AMA had “nothing to offer but tired 
abuse.” ‘This is not, by the wildest flight of 
the most neurotic fancy, socialized medicine 
or political medicine. It is simply a system, 
if the AMA could but calm its nerves enough 
to realize it, which, like Blue Cross or Group 
Hospitalization or any other insurance pro- 
gram, would enable a patient to go to the 
doctor and the hospital of his choice and 
pay the bills resulting from the care he needs 
in old age. It would help doctors, hospitals, 
and medicine in general. And it would en- 
able American men and women to retire in 
their old age with more security and self- 
respect. 


Scents, Cents and Sense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the clearest explanations of the water 
pollution control issue now before Con- 
gress is contained in the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of Feb- 
ruary 19. I recommend that ali Members 
of Congress read the editorial prior to 
the vote on Thursday to override the 
President’s veto of H.R. 3610. 


The editorial follows: 
Scents, CENTS AND SENSE 


President Eisenhower now has before him 
a bill which appears to have the enthusiastic 
support of nearly everybody except his own 
Bureau of the Budget. This is the pollution 
control program which Congress has just 
sent to the White House and which has the 
dubious distinction of facing this year’s first 
presidential veto. It seems incredible that 
a veto should even be considered a possibil- 
ity for a program of such proved merit and 
of such self-evident importance to the 
health and safety of the Nation—especially 
when the Potomac’s foul waters offer im- 
mediate witness to the need for cleansing our 
sewage-laden rivers. 

Consider the impressive record of the ex- 
isting program. In four years, $163 million 
in Federal funds has helped finance 1956 
projects with a total estimated cost of $938 
million—a ratio of $4.70 in local participa- 
tion for each Federal dollar. Representative 
Joun A. BiraTni«, author of the legislation, 
contends that no other Federal grant pro- 
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gram can match this extr record 
of stimulating the kind of local initiative 
that the President so frequently admires. 
This performance helps explain why the 
pollution program has.won so many converts 
event among State officials who once ex- 
pressed reservations. State sanitary engi- 
neers and water pollution control admin- 
istrators are virtually unanimous in urging 
continuation of the program at $90 million 
a@ year for 10 years. The League of Women 
Voters is firmly in support of the Blatnik 
measure, along with a host of civic and con- 
servation groups. Even the President’s own 
Federal Pollution Control Advisory Board 


has praised the existing program and has 


urged the Administration to support the 
kind of legislation now before Mr. Eisen- 
hower.* 

In years past, the administration itself 
favored pollution control aid on a scale 
comparable to the Blatnik bill. But the 
counsel of save-now, pay-far-more-later has 
since prevailed. Surely the President ought 
to examine the merits of the program care- 
fully before envisaging a veto which all Re- 
publicans—Mr. Nixon especially—would find 
difficult to justify in months ahead. 


Tossing Away 20 Percent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the February 9 
issue of Chicago’s American, in my 
opinion, is a most interesting and en- 
lightening editorial which I am includ- 
ing in the Recorp for the consideration 
of my colleagues: 

Tossinc Away 20 PERCENT 

You think it’s pretty nice that the Fed- 
eral Government is distributing $9144 billion 
in grants-in-aid to projects in the various 
States this fiscal year? That old dream ex- 
ploder, Senator Harry F. Brrp, Democrat, of 
Virginia, says it isn't so nice; it’s one of the 
important reasons why your income tax load 
keeps getting heavier. 

In an address on this subject in the Sen- 
ate last week Byrrp introduced arithmetic 
into the discussion—an action which is re- 
garded by many Members of Congress as a 
dirty trick. And Byrp’s arithmetic showed 
that when the Federal Government makes 
these grants it is only giving the taxpayers 
back some of their own money—and charg- 
ing them 20 percent as a sort of service 
charge. 

The taxpayers lose one-fifth of their 
money by paying it over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and then getting it back in Fed- 
eral grants. The 20-percent deduction is 
bpent on Federal administration of the 
money, which means it is used to pay the 
salaries and expenses of Federal payrollers. 

The payrollers wouldn’t be needed if the 
States and local communities were per- 
mitted to keep this tax money at home and 
spend it themselves. 

As Byrrp pointed out, the grants-in-aid 
programs keep growing in number. There 
were less than half a dozen in 1933. In the 
present fiscal year [1959] there are 60 such 
grants to the States, involving expendi- 
tures of $6.4 billion, besides the 30 pro- 
grams under which Federal money is paid 
directly to individuals, such as payments to 
farmers for their surplus crops and for not 
raising things. These will cost $3.1 billion 
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this fiscal year bringing the expenditures up 
to $9.5 billion. 

Another billion will be added in fiscal 1960 
by the Federal aid to education bill passed 
by the Senate last week if it is passed by 
the House and President Eisenhower should 
fail, for any reason, to veto it. 

Also, as Byrp predicted, this will start the 
Nation’s schools well on their way toward 
being controlled by the Federal Government, 
“with maximum extravagance and mini- 
mum efficiency.” 





Exchange Students Between East Harlem 
and Puerto Rico 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, February 11, 1960, I was 
pleased to attend a dinner meeting at 
La Guardia Memorial House, located at 
311 East 116th Street in my congres- 
sional district. La Guardia Memorial 
House is named after the famous Fiorello 
La Guardia, who represented my district 
many years ago and was the mayor of the 
city of New York for a period of 8 years. 
This institution is a central meeting 
place for all groups of people and a tra- 
ditional landmark in New York City. 
This meeting of February 11 was at- 
tended by the leaders of the Puerto Rican 
and Italian-American communities. The 
leading priests and representatives of the 
major churches in the area and prom- 
inent labor leaders also gathered at this 
display of unity. 

In the past, New York newspapers 
have proclaimed that tensions existed 
between ethnic groups residing in the 
East Harlem area of New York, and that 
gang rumbles and fights were the result 
of this seething conflict. On the assump- 
tion that a better understanding between 
these groups and an interchange of as- 
pirations and ideas would eliminate the 
friction, community leaders gathered 
this year and initiated programs designed 
to promote better understanding and 
intergroup relations. 

One of these programs was to send 
seven outstanding boys of Italian origin 
from East Harlem to Puerto Rico during 
the Christmas holidays at the expense 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and Puerto Rico would likewise send 
to our area a similar group of young 
men in an exchange visit. The young 
men, who were selected by the church 
organizations, the schools, and civic or- 
ganizations, went, saw, and reported. 
They were chosen because of their out- 
standing records as leaders in school 
and community affairs. They left for 
Puerto Rico on December 26 and re- 
turned January 1, 1960. Their observa- 
tions and experiences were described to 
the audience by its spokesman, Mr. 
James Siniscalchi. His talk was a high- 
light of the evening. The boys who vis- 
ited the beautiful island of Puerto Rico 
were: Anthony Bencivenga, David 
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D’Aversa, John Munafo, Joseph Proto, 
James Siniscalchi, Louis DeRosa and 
Lawrence Totaro. 

The cochairmen of these intergroup 
activities are the Honorable Manuel A. 
Gomez, judge of the magistrate court, 
and Edward Corsi, director of the La- 
Guardia Memorial House and former in- 
dustrial commissioner of the State of 
New York. 

During the evening Fortune Pope, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Il Progresso, 
and president of radio station WHOM, 
sent a message through his capable and 
personable managing editor, Frank Can- 
telmo. His words reflect the spirit of 
the meeting and the aspirations of the 
community leaders who substitute dis- 
trust with friendship. I believe that the 
readers will enjoy Mr. Pope’s remarks 
as much as I did hearing them. His talk 
follows: , 

I am delighted to greet you on behalf of 
Mr. Fortune Pope, editor and publisher of 
Il Progresso and president of radio station 
WHOM, who regrets he was unable to attend 
your dinner meeting tonight and who asked 
me to represent him. Perhaps the best way 
to express his feelings is to tell in his own 
words the thoughts he would have commu- 
nicated to you had he been present tonight. 

Americans of Italian origin in this city and 
State, who represent the largest single na- 
tionality group, desire the friendliest pos- 
sible relations with all other ethnic groups 
in our community. They harbor no preju- 
dices and no hostility toward any group. As 
regards the great mass of Spanish speaking 
peoples, Italians feel a kinship greater per- 
haps than with any other nationality group, 
because they haveso muchincommon. This 
kinship is based on race, religion, and other 
common factors all of which serve to create 
indissoluble ties of friendship and neighbor- 
liness. 

Mr. Pope was quite happy to participate in 
the mission of the seven Italo-American boys 
to Puerto Rico and he was delighted to pre- 
sent Vincenzo Gemito’s statue of Columbus 
to the Governor and the people of Puerto 
Rico as a symbol of how much, particularly 
in the exploits of Columbus and the dis- 
covery of America, our two peoples have con- 
tributed to the greateness of this country. 
Mr. Pope was also happy to hear from the 
representatives of Il Progresso in Puerto Rico 
about the warmth with which these boys 
were received wherever they went and par- 
ticularly by the Governor, by Commissioner 
Sierra, who is here with us tonight, by the 
mayor of San Juan and other spokesmen of 
Puerto Rico and the Puerto Rican people 
themselves who did so much to make these 
boys feel at home. And these stories ap- 
peared regularly in Il and were 
broadcast over the facilities of radio station 
WHOM. 

Italian Americans, moreover, being them- 
selves among the latest arrivals in the great 
migration of Europeans to the United States, 
and having still fresh in their memory the 
hardships and difficulties of settling in a new 
strange land, can understand far better than 
many others the plight of the Puerto Ricans 
in this difficult period of adjustment to con- 
tinental American life. 

Much has been said and written concern- 
ing the relations of Italians and Puerto 
Ricans in this city. But despite some 
bigoted extremists in both groups, Italians 
and Puerto Ricans are working and living 
together, side by side, in the same shops and 
factories, in the same restaurants and hotels, 
in the same labor unions. They are united 
in the struggle for a higher standard of liv- 
ing, better working conditions and a greater 
share in the well-being and prosperity of 
America. 


gether and share common democratic ideals 
of fair play and social justice—rep: 

the greatest degree, the spirit of our common 
relations. 

We wish the Puerto Ricans in this city the 
best of luck. We extend to them all the 
cooperation of which we are capable. Mr. 
Pope, together with Il Progresso and radio 
station WHOM, assures you that we shall 
do everything in our power to promote the 
friendship which is the prime objective of 


and that he should be so honored by 
peoples, We are not unaware, however, that 


World. 


cating to you. For me (I also share these 
sentiments) this has been a gratifying task, 
because I am sure that the sentiments of 





Two Federal Employees Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker. 
All too often, those of us who work so 
closely with laws and proposed laws, 
with paragraphs and policy statements, 
are apt to forget those who are serv- 
ing our Federal Government on the lo- 
cal level. 

Last Thursday, the Federal Business 
Association of Detroit paused to honor 
two of these Federal employees who 
have done a remarkable job for the De- 
troit area, for the State of Michigan 
and for our Nation. 

These men have demonstrated out- 
standing ability, imagination, and devo- 
tion to duty. They are a credit to all of 
our Federal employees in all 50 of our 
States. 

Mr. Fred W. Kaess was named “Out- 
standing Federal Administrator of the 
Year.” He is US. attorney for the east- 
ern district of Michigan. Recently, the 
Attorney General of the United States 
commended his office as being one of 
the best administered U.S. attorney’s 
offices in the Nation. 

The reasons for this recognition are 
many. The backlog of pending cases 
was considerably reduced. The office 
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also vigorously prosecuted those who 
had flouted Federal law, while at the 
same time he and his staff were equally 
diligent in nee the rights of those 
who were innocent. 

Mr. Carl Hauck, executive house- 
keeper of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice hospital at Windmill Pointe, received 
the honor of being named “Federal Em- 
ployee of the Year.” 

As head of the housekeeping depart- 
ment, Mr. Hauck is in charge of the 
cleaning and laundry work at the hos- 
pital. This responsibility also involves 
all of the auxiliary buildings and nine 
doctors’ residences. 

He has been officially recognized by 
the Public Health Service for his out- 
standing qualities through several let- 
ters of commendation, outstanding per- 
formance ratings, and superior accom- 
plishment awards from Division Direc- 
ors up to the Assistant Surgeon Gen- 
eral. He takes exceptional pride in the 
general appearance and cleanliness of 
the hospital grounds and has done 
much to make this hospital an excellent 
one in every respect. 

May I extend to these two loyal Fed- 
eral employees my heartiest congratula- 
tions for the honor which has been be- 
stowed upon them, and I urge my col- 
leagues to take note of their accom- 
plishments. 


More Grassroots Opinion on Farm Price 
Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the pastor 
of a church near my home writes me 
as follows: 


Was heartened by the news in the Bremer- 
- ton Sun the other evening in which you are 
recommending that Government get out of 
the price support program and related med- 
dling in farm problems. I hope you will 
continue on this road—it may be difficult for 
farmers in the transition, but in the long 
haul the farmer would be better off left to 
work out his own problems, 


Attached to the letter was a clipping 
from Christian Economics of February 
9, 1960 which contained the following 
under the caption of “Do you know”: 

That one rice producer got a Government 
crop support check of $5,369,078 and another 
$1,331,723? Other rice checks were,in excess 
of half a million dollars. 

That barley price support checks exceeding 
$1 million to each farmer have been paid, 
that checks to dry bean growers are in excess 
of half a million dollars each, that wheat 
checks are in that category and soy beans, 
oats and other crops only a little less? How 
apt Will Rogers’ reminder, “We ought not 
spend money we haven't got for things we 
don’t need.” 

That 67 farmers received checks of $50,000 
or more for withdrawing land from produc- 
tion, much of which would not have been 
farmed in any event? Two thousand four 
hundred and forty-two of these soil bank 
payments were $10,000 or more. 
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That, not including heavy interest, de- 
terioration or transportation charges, stor- 
age costs for agricultural surpluses are run- 
ning more than $1 million a day? 


What Will Be Connecticut’s Place in a 
Changing World? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently had occasion to look over the 1960 
report to the people of Connecticut from 
the founders of the University of Hart- 
ford. This is the newest university in a 
State which has a long and distinguishec 
record in this field. 

All of us know, I think, how great an 
interest the American people are taking 
in the educational future of the country. 
Within a few short weeks, I hope we will 
have a chance to consider constructive 
aid to help keep open the opportunity 
for higher education to all those quali- 
fied. 

The University of Hartford is an out- 
standing example of the way in which a 
community, through voluntary effort, 
can help meet this problem. This uni- 
versity was formed of three components 
which had been serving the people of 
Hartford County and the State. It set 
its goal, recruited people of proven abil- 
ity to go about meeting them, and select- 
ed outstanding leaders for the working 
staff. To be its chancellor, the univer- 
sity’s board chose Vincent Brown Cof- 
fin, a distinguished citizen, a graduate of 
Wesleyan University, a fine executive and 
administrator, and a man equal to the 
task of matching the university’s goal 
with its performance. 

Today, more than 10,000 students at- 
tend classes of the university, between 8 
o’clock in the morning and 10 at night. 
Some 736 courses of high quality are 
offered, in the same pattern as such Con- 
necticut schools of earlier establishment 
like Yale, Trinity, and Wesleyan, But 
what makes the University of Hartford 
unique is that 70 percent of its students 
hold jobs other than their studies. They 
are employed in 1,000, large and small, 
business, industrial, and professional 
firms, throughout Connecticut. 

These students are fine examples of 
American men and women. They live at 
home, commute to college classes, and 
earn a substantial part, or all, of the 
cost of a college education while learn- 
ing. 

The University of Hartford is now 
constructing a new 150-acre campus. 
More than $13 million has been volun- 
tarily contributed toward this necessary 
expansion. All of the money goes into 
instructional facilities. Heading the ex- 
pansion program are Alfred C. Fuller, 
head of Fuller Brush Co., and 229 addi- 
tional founders who are leaders in Con- 
necticut life. 

I would call you attention to the Uni- 
versity of Hartford as an outstanding 
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working’ model of how our American 
people can meet their problems by their 
own initiative. With the help of bene- 
fits that have been wisely written into 
the law to encourage, or, as the fare- 
well message of our first great President 
admonished, promote, as an object of 
primary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge, the uni- 
versity will, I am confident, continue to 
grow. I include such benefits as tax ex- 
emptions and assistance which may have 
been or will be authorized to support fa- 
cilities and scholarship in the public 
interest. 

The university demonstrates the ex- 
ample of young people solving, through 
their own labor, the problem of financ- 
ing a college education. 

It shows educators solving a problem 
of increased costs by offering higher edu- 
cation while students live at home, thus 
saving about one-half the cost of col- 
lege education away from home. 

It shows business and industrial lead- 
ers contributing time, guidance, and 


leadership to solve the problems of ex- 
pansion. 

For all of us there is inspiration in 
this brilliant example of people working 


together, 

The significance of this achievement, 
I think, is best stated in the report itself 
by Austin D. Barney, chairman of the 
university building and development 
committees. 

Mr. Barney is a public-spirited citi- 
zen of first rank in the environs of Hart- 
ford. He is chairman of the board of 
the Hartford Electric Light Co., and he 
has participated willingly and vigorously 
in his lifetime in many civic and char- 
itable causes. I know he feels that this 
University of Hartford program is one 
of the most important. I believe his 
statement concerning Connecticut’s 
place in a changing world is a succinct 
summary of the role of the university 
and should be reprinted here: 

Wuat Witt Be CoNNECTICUT’S PLACE IN A 

CHANGING WORLD? 

(By Austin D. Barney, chairman, University 
Building and Development Committees 
and chairman of the board, Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Co.) 

When Archimedes said, “Give me a lever 
and I will move the world,” he might well 
have been referring to Connecticut. 

The small State in which we live, only one 
twelve-thousandth of the earth’s. surface, 
has on more than one occasion changed the 
world’s course. Eli Whitney's application of 
interchangeable parts to industry, for ex- 
ample, may have won the Civil War. And in 
World War II Connecticut, through both the 
resourcefulness and might of its manufac- 
turing economy, earned the designation 
Arsenal of Democracy. 

Simultaneously, one of the Nation’s small- 
est States reached the top in average family 
income, as well as the highest income on a 
per person basis. 

These achievements do not “just happen.” 
In Connecticut’s case the skill, resourceful- 
ness, and energy of its people applied to man- 
ufacturing, insurance, and business were the 
“secret weapon” producing great benefits for 
our people. 

Time changes. The world we live on re- 
volves once every 24 hours. Automation, 
atomic energy, medicine, and scientific break- 
throughs hurry the pace of change. Indus- 
trial know-how is no longer limited to the 
United States. 
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Let us be frank with ourselves: If Connec- 
ticut is to continue as the State with the 
highest average family income in the richest 
Nation of the world, we must meet, overcome, 
and ride abreast of the change around us. 

How can we do this? 

First, let us acknowledge that we never 
would have achieved our present prosperity 
on the basis of the State’s oil, iron, uranium, 
or other natural resources. We don’t have 
them. It is—and always has been— the spe- 
cial kind of people (“Connecticut Yankees,” 
Mark Twain called them) who by their brains 
and brawn forged to the top of the heap. 

People identical in quality are with us 
today. They have the moral fiber, thrift, 
muscle, and intellect to produce. But all 
around us—not only in Connecticut—we find 
that musclepower is losing to brainpower. 

You see it daily in industry: production 
lines in Connecticut are nonexistent. Go 
see for yourself: small teams of men operat- 
ing machinery in copper and brass plants; 
scientists and technicians in 358 research 
laboratories around the State; craftsmen 
building faster-than-man computers that 
function because of preciseness. 

What is the “lever” by which we shall 
“move” this new world and maintain our 
present high prosperity? 

We can sum it up in three words: trained 
brain power. Willingness and muscle energy 
are not enough. It is mathematicians, 
psychologists and artists Connecticut in- 
dustry needs—physicists, metallurgists, 
chemists, and engineers. 

How do we propose to get them? Ob- 
viously, from youth now around us and the 
population explosion projecting 46,000 Con- 
necticut. students in college by 1965. 

The question of how education for these 
people is to be financed is crucial. The 
University of Hartford has committed itself 
to the traditional American way—com- 
munity support through voluntary subscrip- 
tion and student support through proper 
tuition charge. The decision is based on 
far more than tax savings. In the university 
you have a student body studying harder 
than ever before—70 of every 100 students 
are holding jobs in addition to their 
studies—students attending evening school 
for 8 years to obtain a degree. 

One realizes how proud we should be of 
today’s young Connecticut citizens. 

For these self-sacrificing, ambitious indi- 
viduals the University of Hartford offers edu- 
cation of the highest quality. The knowl- 
edge they acquire is almost immediately 
transmitted into the Connecticut economy 
for today’s University of Hartford students 
work in 1,000 large and small business and 
industrial firms throughout Connecticut. 
Alumni are, of course, an entirely separate 
and much larger group. 

To work, a man needs tools. Once it was 
the ax, then the saw and then the wheel. 
Today it has become the computer, test tube 
and formula. 

For today and tomorrow, education is the 
key. It is the key to better tomorrows that 
the University of Hartford offers for 2% 
million people now and close to 5 million 
Connecticut people in the year 2000. 





Castro Dances to Moscow’s Tune 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion whether Fidel Castro is a Commu- 
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nist is by now academic. He is serving 
their purposes well, giving the Commu- 
nists free reign to carry on their propa- 
ganda, to infiltrate, and organize for the 
takeover in Cuba in due time. Castro, 
more than anyone else, has enabled the 
Communists to penetrate into the West- 
ern Hemisphere almost at our doorstep. 
He does not have to be a Communist. 
He dances well to Moscow’s tune. 

The longer we wait, the more en- 
trenched he will become in Cuba and the 
more difficult it will be to dislodge him. 
In the meantime, he is doing everything 
possible to convert the friendly Cuban 
people into enemies of the United States. 
Although I do not believe he will suc- 
ceed in this effort, we have seen it hap- 
pen in other countries through lies and 
propaganda. 

I believe the time for action is now, 
and it is for this reason that I introduced 
my bill, H.R. 10570, which calls for a 
reduction of Cuba’s sugar quota by the 
amount she will export every year to 
Soviet Russia. This action on our part 
would remove a major economic prop 
from the Castro regime and would also 
serve as a reminder to Castro that we 
will not tolerate his flirtations with the 
Communists and thereby endangering 
the security of the Western Hemisphere. 

In this connection, I am inserting into 


the Recorp a series of three articles on 


the current situation in Cuba as pub- 
lished in the New York Mirror, Febru- 
ary 21, 22, and 23, 1960, and written by 
Mortimer Davis and Harry Altshuler: 
Cusa Looms as REAL MENACE TO UNITED 
STaTEs 
(By Mortimer Davis and Harry Altshuller) 


(What’s going on in Cuba? Is Fidel Castro 


pulling the strings—or is he the puppet of 
other hands, behind the scenes? A new look 
at our troubled neighbor is in order—for a 
clear understanding of what's going on 
could be vital to all of us. Here is the 
first article of a Mirror series viewing Cuba’s 
revolution and what it means.) 


This time it’s different. 

That is the one point of agreement among 
all those in the United States who have cast 
an anxious or even a casual glance down 
toward our small but explosive neighbor, 
Cuba. 

You can’t write Fidel Castro’s revolution 
off as just one more of those typical Latin- 
American temperamental upsets in the gov- 
ernment, when the outs become the ins, the 
ins take it on the lam ‘til next time, and 
life goes on as usual with the vast bulk of 
the people. 

This revolution is more than a year old 
now. The shape of it has been emerging, 
disquietingly. . 

More and more, Americans are seeing sharp 
problems. Few or none mourned the pas- 
sing of the corrupt Batista regime, so Cas- 
tro started off with all the goodwill in the 
world. Friendliness seemed the natural at- 
titude to show, and the natural expectation, 
originally, was that Fidel was a reformer with 
aims and objectives along the lines of our 
own democracy. 

It is clear now that this was a miscalcula- 
tion. 

How grave? 

Is it as bad as some fear—that we will 
look up one day into the face of the enemy, 
grinning at us over a stockpile of missiles on 
our doorstep? 

A lesser matter—but still an embarrassing 
and dangerous one—could be the possibility 
of. Cuba voting with the Soviet block in the 
United Nations. 
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Our Government has been walking softly, 
in quiet, even tones, even offering 
quick and humble apology to Castro for 
something like the private-plane bombing 
adventure he last week, though 
the United States obviously had no respon- 
sibility for it and seeks to hait such inci- 
dents. 

In the face of this attitude, it is in- 
creasingly disconcerting to hear the shrieks 
about “Yanqui imperialists” rising louder 
and more frantically. 

Are we, one wonders, being used as the 
“whipping boy,” to take the blame for every- 
thing wrong with Castro’s grandiose and 
dreamy plans? 

Or—an even darker possibility—is what we 
hear not the authentic voice of Cuba, but a 
ventriloquist with a detectable Russian ac- 
cent making all that noise? 

There is more than noise going on, too, 
The recent Cuban visit of shrewd Deputy 
Premier Anastas Mikoyan, one of Russia's 
top horse traders, proves that. 

Only now is the size of the deal he set up 
being glimnsed, 

Russia will buy Cuba’s sugar—at a price a 
lot lower than the United States pays for it. 
In return they'll send machinery, tools, man- 
ufactured articles. We can’t help wonder- 
ing, what sort of articles? Not MIGs, Castro 
says. Guns? Who knows? But, without a 
doubt, along with these articles will come 
technicians, teachers, propagandists, Com- 
munist apparatniks. 

If the Reds have their way in Cuba, what 
far-sighted Americans fear is some manu- 
factured incident, perhaps involving the lives 
of 6,000 US. citizens living on the island, 
which would force Uncle Sam to step in, 
however reluctantly. Before all the world, 
the Red propaganda machine wouldsbrand 
this country as the “imperialist aggressor,” 
treading on the little fellow. 

The first big question, then, becomes the 
flat one: “What's the truth about Fidel? 
Is he a Communist?” 

We have an answer to it, given recently by 
Gen. Charles P. Cabell, deputy director of our 
Central Intelligence Agency, in testimony 
before a secret session of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. y 

About Fidel, he said: 

“Our information shows that the Cuban 
Communists do not consider him a Com- 
munist Party member, or even a pro-Com- 
munist. 

“On the other hand, they are delighted 
with the nature of his government, which 
has allowed the Communists opportunity to 
organize, to propagandize, and to infiltrate. 

“We know that the Communists consider 


-Castro as a representative of the bourgeoisie, 


and were unable to gain public 
or commitments from him during the course 
of the revolution. 

“It is questionable whether the Commu- 
nists desire to recruit Castro into the Com- 
munist Party, that they could do so if they 
wished, or that he would be susceptible to 


_ Communist discipline if he joined.” 


The general summed up his conclusion: 
“Fidel Castro is not a Communist; however, 
he certainly is not anti-Communist.” 

What, then, are the Communists up to? 

“Their primary interest,” General Capell 
told the Senators, “is to influence Castro in 
favor of an aggressive, ‘anti-imperialist’ na- 
tionalism supported by non-Communists, 
but which will defend the rights of Commu- 
nists to express their views openly and en- 
gage in legal activity. In their attempt to 
influence Castro, the Communists are known 
to be utilizing five principal channels.” 

Cabel listed these channels as; 

1. Close associates who are known pro< 
Communists: those include Castro’s brother, 
Raul, and Reaul’s pal, Ernesto (Che) Gue- 
vara, head of the Bank of Cuba, a notorious 
Argentine Communist who flaunts a Red 
star on his cap. 
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2. Trying to guide the policies of the gov- 
ernment and the 26th of July movement, the 
revolutionary forces, by getting sympathizers 
appointed to key jobs. 
3. to implant elementary Marxism 
as the political philosophy of the nation, 


television programs, faking news and hiding 
truth. 

5. Organizational activity among peas- 
ants, army men and labor. 

So, through longtime personal friends such 
as Maj. Pedro Diaz Lanz, who headed Cas- 
tro’s air force in the struggie against Ba- 
tista, have sworn Fidel is an out-and-out 
Communist, we can discount these personal 
reactions and accept the sober CIA eval- 
uation: 

“Castro is not a member of the Communist 
Party and does not consider himself to be a 
Communist.” p 

But where does that leave us? The sub- 
committee chairman asked the question this 
way: 

“To say the least, the Communist move- 
ment has made very great progress in Cuba 
since Castro took over, has it not?” 

“That is correct,’’ General Cabell answered. 
“Yes, sir.” 

Prons ARE Happy—For THE MOMENT 

(By Mortimer Davis and Harry Altshuler) 

(Promises are one thing—performance is 
another. How is Fidel Castro’s Cuban revo- 
lution working out? Where is it pointing— 
and what dangers for the Cuban people, for 
ourselves, and the rest of the free world are 
becoming evident? Here is the story of 
what's happening on the island, in the sec- 
ond oe a series of Mirror articles.) 

The length and breadth of Cuba, the 
little fellows, the peons, love their hero, 
Fidel Castro. 

Isn’t he giving them what peasants the 
world over have always craved, a bit of land 
to call their own? 

Yes, indeed, one must agree. 

But note the tricky wording. They can 
“call” it their own. And that’s just about 
all they can do with it—except work it as 
their fathers did before, for the landlord. 

As for ownership, real ownership—that’s 
a laugh, though a sad one, for there is noth- 
ing funny about people deceived in their 
aspirations. 

The Reform Law of Cuba was 
published last June 3. It banned large 
landed estates, called latifundios, and laid 
down the rule that, with certain exceptions, 
the largest landholding permitted to a per- 
son or a corporation should be 1,000 acres. 

How it works was outlined several months 
ago to the Senate Subcommittee on Internal 
Security by an expert in this sort of land 
reform: Joseph Zack Kornfeder, a former 
member of the Communist apparatus who 
was in charge of efforts to organize some of 
the Latin-American countries. Stalin’s 
purges disillusioned him and he broke with 
the party in 1934. 

“Land distribution,” he pointed out to the 
subcommittee, “had been done in many 
countries before communism heard of it— 
but when the Communists use it, it is not 
an honest reform; they simply use it to ride 
into power, and once they are entrenched 
they take the land away. They sort of play 
the game of Indian givers. 

“Now, the pattern that Castro has been 
playing,” he continued, “is similar to that 
of the Communists, because his land reform, 
which I studied quite thoroughly, does, and 
proposes to do, a tremendous job in expro- 
priating, but he does not distribute the land 
to be fully owned by the ts. He gives 
it to them—and at the same time tells them 
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they cannot sell it, cannot buy land, cannot 
it. 


“Only the state, and what they call the 
cooperative system, or collectives, can do 
such things by permission of the authority 
created under his law, which is an authority 
entirely under the control of Castro who, on 
the basis of this law, is the absolute boss 
of it.” 

Questioning brought out further points: 
The peons are required to work the land, the 
state can take it away from them if they 
don't; they cannot turn it over to a tenant 
tofarm. 

The new occupant can’t even make his 
own decisions on what to plant, where to 
sell it, or how much to ask for it. 

As for the privilege of conveying the land 
to his children by inheritance—all it amounts 
to is inherited serfdom, not ownership. 

The way Kornfeder summed it up was, 
“The state becomes the owner—and the new 
boss, of course, is a worse boss because, as 
John L. Lewis at one time said, ‘I prefer a 
boss who is not a jail warden at the same 
time.’” 

Head of Cuba’s Agrarian Reform Institute, 
which was set up to carry out the land 
distribution, is Antonio Nunez Jiminez, not 
on record as a card-carrying Communist, 
but a man whose actions follow the party 
line consistently. Much of the thinking in 
the institute appears to stem from Dr. Carlos 
Rafael Rodriguez, editor of the Communist 
newspaper Hoy. 

“The Communists are a part of Castro’s 
revolution,” Rodriguez bragged last May. 
“We are not participating in the actual gov- 
ernment,” he disclaimed, “but we are par- 
ticipating in the revolution. If you will 
read our program—written in 1956—you will 
see the coincidence between the program of 
the Castro revolution and the Communist 
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The institute has been spreading out, 
reaching into everything it can lay a tentacle 
on. Its accounting is invisible—nobody 
knows how much is being taken in, how 
much is spent, and who gets it. It’s a situa- 
tion bound to arouse, and justify, suspicion. 

For instance, it took over a dredge and 
tugboat owned by a U.S. citizen, worth $500,- 
000. No authorization, inventory, or receipt 
was issued. No protests have been heeded. 
Getting far away from the flelds, it even 
took over the Havana sales and service office 
of the Otis Elevator Co. 

A 23-year-old named Julio Caseres, fresh 
from school in Mexico, walked in as man- 
ager, boss of the staff of 200 persons. His 
qualifications? He is a friend of “Che” 
Guevara, Communist head of the Bank of 
Cuba.. The Otis company hasn’t been ex- 
propriated; merely, as they say now in 
Havana “intervened.” This means it still 
belongs to Otis—but Otis has no say in 
the management and gets no part of the in- 
come. This puts ownership on the same 
level with the peons who are told they 
“own” their farms. 

United Fruit Co. has property worth about 
$32 million in Cuba, spread over almost 149,- 
000 acres, which it has been informed is sub- 
ject to expropriation. Sugarcane lands will 
not be taken before the 1960 crop is in. 
Cuban officials said graciously, but already 
cattle properties and reserve lands totaling 
22,000 acres, worth $2,500,000, have been “‘in- 
tervened.” 

And even this has not been done in accord 
with Castro’s intervention law, the company 
reported to its 90,851 American stockholders 
recently. The company is battling the seiz- 
ure in the Cuban courts—so far without 
result, 

The big King ranch in Cuba, 35,000 acres, 
was taken over last November, except for 
1,666 acres which the owners were allowed 
to retain. The land taken will be paid for 
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on Castro’s terms—with 20-year Cuban 
bonds calling for 414-percent interest. 

Much the same thing is happening to other 
enterprises. Huge losses for stockholders are 
inevitable. Careless, inexperienced handling 
undoubtedly means bankruptcy and chaos, 
eventually, for many of the intervened en- 
terprises. 

At this moment, however, that means 
nothing to the little fellows. What they 
care about is that they used to get two meals 
a day, if they were lucky; now they get three 
meals. It’s practically paradise. 

The Agrarian Reform Institute has opened 
stores, across the island, with cutrate prices 
for countrymen. For their necessities they 
are paying only half as much as they had to 
pay before. Their rents have been slashed, 
often by half. Are they going to worry, at 
this stage, whether the landlords can stay in 
business? Hardly. 

And yet they are on the path which can 
lead only to disaster of one sort or another: 
bankruptcy their children will have to pay 
for, at higher rates than the current 3-per- 
cent wage tax and 4-percent voluntary con- 
tribution to buy arms for the nation; or 
utter chaos, which will give the Reds their 
chance to step in as rescuers and grab every- 
thing. 

Cusa’s Boss WALKING A TIGHTROPE 

(By Mortimer Davis and Harry Altshuler) 

(Every day, more disquieting news comes 
out of our troubled neighbor, Cuba. Big- 
time Soviet trade deals, government control 
over all private enterprise, denunciations of 
“Yanqui imperialists.” What does it all 
mean? Is Cuba going Communist? Here 
is the final article of a Mirror series based 
on top-level evaluations now being made by 
concerned quarters in Washington.) 


Havana—the glittering Havana of the 
free-wheeling, free-spending American tour- 
ists—is a dead city these days. 

There are so few tourists that the shoe- 
shine boys split up jobs; when they can find 
& customer, two boys share the work. Each 
shines one shoe. 

A see-the-sights taxi ride around town 
that used to cost $20 can be had for a mere 
$5 now, so hungry are the cabbies for busi- 
ness. 

The extravagant luxury hotels built in 
Batista’s day are almost empty of guests— 
but they are fully staffed, as usual. Nobody 
can be fired. 

Prom a naive point of view, this is “pro- 
tecting the workers”’—but anybody except 
an economic illiterate can see it must lead 
to bankruptcy in short order. 

Situations like this—and the hotels are 
only one example of many—set the stage for 
the new Cuban law promulgated over last 
weekend, bringing all private enterprise un- 
der direct government control. 

The just-announced law sets up a cen- 
tral planning board to supervise and co- 
ordinate the entire business and economic 
life of the nation. It will make rules by 
which every business must abide—or be 
wiped out. Fidel Castro will head the 
board, but, significantly, one of its other 
members will be the notorious Communist, 
“Che” Guevara, who already holds many of 
the economic strings in his grasp. 

Is this what Fidel Castro has been aiming 
for all along—and does it mean the sovieti- 
zation of his country? Will it become part 
of the big Red bloc? 

This is the question that worries Wash- 
ington. For clearly we could not tolerate a 
bastion of world Communist power on our 
doorstep. 

Careful evaluations of all the information 
streaming into Washington indicates Fidel 
himself is not a Communist—either in his 
own or the Communists’ view. 
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But he thinks he can use the 
nist—and they think they can usé 

He is a man on a tightrope. One 
step, one miscalculation, and the balancing 
act comes to a end. The Reds are 
confident he will fall to the left. 

Meanwhile, they keep moving into spots 
of power. They have “Che” Guevara, the 
powerful head of the National Bank of 
Cuba, who keeps a tight grip on export- 
import affairs and is strangling trade with 
the United States to the extent that even 
the familiar American cigarets are getting 
rare. Russian cigarets are becoming com- 
mon. 

What the tourists don’t see is how the 
Communists have taken over in the middle 
levels of leadership. For instance, the labor 
union, which they are turning into instru- 
ments of party discipline. 

Early this year Jesus Soto, the pro-Com- 
munist director of the Cuban Confederation 
of Labor, got a law rammed through giving 
him power to purge any officer of an affili- 
ated union whom he considered counter 
revolutionary. 

Promptly, under attacks from the Com- 
munist newspaper Hoy, all the leaders who 
had fought the Communists in the trade 
union movement, and had beaten them in 
elections, were tossed out. 

David Salvador, well-known Red who is 
secretary-general of the labor confederation, 
blandly told one union, the Association of 
Cuban Theatrical Artists, that they had to 
get rid of their anti-Communist president, 
Manuel Fernandez, or be thrown out of the 
confederation. The actors reaffirmed sup- 
port of Fernandez, but he knew his time was 
up—he resigned in order to save the union, 
then took refuge in the Chilean embassy 
to keep from being jailed. 

In order to hire or dismiss any person, 
a private business needs an authorization 
from the Ministry of Labor—whose boss is 
militantly pro-Communist Augusto Martinez 
Sanchez. 

That has meant, in effect, that anybody 
who wants to get a job has to sign an appli- 
cation for membership in the Communist 
Party as his basic credential. 

Such a situation suits the Communists. 
As long as they can keep it going this way, 
they feel no need to try to push Castro aside 
and take control in their own name. 


In spite of all the power the Communists 
hold, it seems there is only one government 
in Cuba today and that is Castro himself. 
The Reds are quite content to let him stand 
out front. He’s going their way, they feel, 
whether he knows it or not. 

If Castro develops a clear, adult philosophy 
of government, however, and tries to settle 
down to sensible democratic policies, he’ll 
find himself in trouble with the Reds. It 
does not appear that at this stage even they 
would dare break openly with him. More 
likely, they would try to set up an assassina- 
tion and seek to pin the blame on the “Yan- 
quis.” 

Just in the past month there have been 
voices in Cuba. expressing apprehensions 
many thoughtful Cubans are coming to feel. 
The Cuban Confederation of Labor pro-Red 
slogan, “He who follows the Communist 
Party supports Castro,” has been challenged 
by a strong group called Autentico, whose 
members can show anti-Batista and pro- 
Castro records, though they despise the Com- 
munists. Whether they can get anywhere 
still remains to be seen, 

Castro thinks that not only Cuba, but the 
whole world, has been given a new chance 
through his revolution. He thinks history 
is starting now—and he is making it. But 
what will history think of him? That is the 
question for all Americans to ponder now 
before it’s too late. 


; 
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The Truth About Missiles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. . Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorpb, I include the following article 
“The Truth About Missiles,” from U.S. 
News & World Report, February 29, 


1960: 
Tue TrutH Apovut MISSILEs 


Cutting through the welter of argument 
over the missile might of United States and 
Russia turns up these basic points, now on 
the record: 

United States, this year, has the power to 
destroy Russia. Russia cannot destroy 
United States. 

By 1962, Reds will have an edge in long- 
range missiles—but it will not be decisive 
against a variety of U.S. weapons in being. 

Beyond the “danger year” of 1962: A 
standoff balance in armed power on both 
sides. 

Is the United States today faced by the 
threat of a gigantic Pearl Harbor? Will So- 
viet Russia in the foreseeable future hold 
the means to destroy this Nation without 
risking destruction herself? 

In brief: What is the truth about mis- 
siles? : 

The public is bewildered by claims and 
counterclaims of what Russia can and can- 
not do to the United States—and of what 
the United States, in turn, can or cannot 
do to Russia. President Eisenhower, at his 
news conference on February 17, felt it 
necessary to reassure people about America’s 
defenses. On February 21, he scheduled a 
radio-TV address to the Nation on the same 
subject. 

The truth is that facts are available from 
official testimony upon which to base a 
comparison of Soviet ability to destroy the 
United States with U.S. ability to destroy 
Russia, over the next 3 years. 

How strength compares: What these facts 
show, as given to Congress, is this— 

In 1960. At present, United States is in a 
position to destroy Russia by a variety of 
means. Russia, however, is not in a position 
to destroy the United States, either by mis- 
siles or bombers. U.S. strength is centered 
in its vastly powerful Strategic Air Com- 
mand. The United States also 
carrier-based bombers and missile bases over- 
seas, Russia has significant bomber 
strength, but it is not comparable with U.S. 
strength. Neither side has missiles enough 
to knock out the other. 

In 1961. Russia’s strength in interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles will become danger- 
ous in this period. U.S. strength in long- 
range missiles will not match that of Russia. 
But America will possess at least 80 sub- 
marine-based missiles of 1,200-mile range— 
each capable of knocking out a Soviet city. 
The United States also will possess signifi- 
cant numbers of medium-range missiles 
based in Europe. Jet-bomber forces will 
continue to be the main deterrent to attack 
by Russia. 

In 1962. This is the year of greatest danger. 
Russia then will possess an estimated 300 or 
more long-range missiles, to launch at U.S. 
cities. She will have even more medium- 
range missiles aimed at European cities and 
military bases. Surprise attack, if carried 
out successfully, might take out much U.S. 
strength to retaliate. The United States will 
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have fewer long-range missiles than Russia— 
perhaps a third to a half as many. 

Yet America, in addition to her ICBM’s, 
will possess about 130 submarine-based Po- 
laris missiles, plus 160 Thors and Jupiters 
on station with their 1,800-mile range. And 
U.S. bomber strength will remain high, aug- 
mented by Hound Dog missiles that can be 
launched from bombers and that have a 
500-mile 

In 1963 and later. Both sides, by this time, 
will possess vast strength in long-range 
missiles. Russia can have several hundred 
of its long-range, liquid-fueled T-3 missiles. 
The United States will have 270 of its liquid- 
fueled Atlas and Titan missiles, and will be 
getting delivery of its Minuteman super- 
missiles—with 6,000-mile-plus range, power- 
ed by solid fue! and fired without a count- 
down. This missile can be based upon 
mobile railroad cars or trucks, as well as on 
fixed bases. 


The United States will possess large num- _ 


bers of Polaris missiles, with their range in- 
creased substantially, and based upon sub- 
marines, cruisers, even ocean freighters. 
Missiles to be launched from jet bombers 
will be important in calculating national 
strength, too. 

Those are the basic facts revealed in testi- 


lations that help to round out the missile 
picture. : 

Ahead: faster warning. On February 16 
the Navy announced that the range of its 
key Polaris missile will be raised in a few 
years from 1,200 miles to 1,800 and possibly 
to 2,500—more than double the range of its 
first model. 

Then, on February 17, the significant de- 
tails of a new Ballistic Missile Early Warn- 
were made public. 
This network of super-radar installations is 
designed to give 15 minutes’ warning time if 
Russia should launch a surprise ICBM at- 
tack. The central station, at Thule, Green- 
land, is to be finished by the end of this 
year. Another, in Alaska, is due next year. 
And a third now is contracted for in Britain. 
Each will have a range of 3,000 miles, to 
cover the U.S.S.R. 

Two reports during the week add to the 
picture about the forth Minuteman. 
In secret testimony before Congress, heavily 
censored and then made public, Air Force 
officers reported that Minuteman is likely to 
become “operational” in 1962, with quantity 
production well under way in 1963. In ad- 
dition, there was reference to “thousands” 
of Minuteman missiles on order. 

The danger period: What does all this 
mean? Simply, officials say, that the years 
1961 and 1962 will be the years of greatest 
danger, with the danger lessening in 1963. 
Those coming 2 years will be the period 
in which Russia will hold dominance in 
long-range missiles and, if planning to at- 
tack United States by surprise, would enjoy 
the best opportunity. 

If those are the facts, what has all of the 
argument in Washington been about? 

Argument has concerned what to do for 
special protection in the principal years of 
danger, 1961 and 1962. The Strategic Air, 
Command of the U.S. Air Force has favored 
setting up a constant airborne alert. Under 
this alert, about 200 bombers, armed and 
ready to go, would be kept in the air at all 
times, invulnerable to surprise attack. The 
White House and top-level defense planners, 
however, have opposed this type of alert. 

Why the opposition? The answer is: cost. 


‘An alert of this kind would cost an estimated 


$600 million for the first year and §1 
billion the second year, owing largely to 
wear and tear on bombers, Instead of a full 
alert, the administration has favored spend- 
ing about $90 million to lay a base in standby 
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of emergency. 

Within the Air Force itself, the official 
view is given by the Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Thomas D. White, in secret testimony just 

by Congress, in which he says: 

“We are continuing to work on our dis- 
persal of the SAC units, and we expect to 
have, as of next September, the first of the 
ballistic-missile early-warning sites [part of 


testimony deleted}. 

“[Deleted.] Those are the two major ele- 
ments we have, plus the fact that there are 
* * * a great many B-47’s and B-52’s right 
now on a 15-minute ground alert; so, at the 
worst, we would assume that, with this seg- 
ment of BMEWS warning, some of the B-47’s 
and B-52’s, or a large segment of them, are 
going to survive.” 

Other reasons why the United States is 
not considered to be a “sitting duck” during 
the 2-year danger period ahead are cited by 
other top-ranking defense pianners. The 
charts on these pages give you an idea of 
what is involved. 

A surprise attack? The central point, in 
a nutshell, is this: 

Russia, with no oversea bases, can strike 
the United States only with long-range mis- 
siles, manned bombers or missile 
submarines. As a practical matter, the 
United States has fairly effective defenses 
against and Russia still has no 
Polaris-type missile with which to cover 
much of the United States from subma- 
rines—so that a Soviet surprise attack must 
rely mainly on a limited number of ICBM’s. 

The United States, on the other hand, has 
many ways to strike Back at Russia in addi- 
tion to its ICBM’s, now few in number but 
to be increasing in months ahead. 

There are more than 100 bomber and mis- 
sile bases abroad, ringing Russia. There are 
carrier task forces which can reach Soviet 
territory with jet fighter-bombers from the 
Mediterranean and the Western Pacific. 
There are squadrons of Matador and Mace 
pilotiess bombers stationed in West Ger- 
many. There is a squadron of 6,000-mile, 
jet-propelled Snark missiles now opera- 
tional in Maine. And there are Allied forces, 
such as the 250 British H-bombers, able to 
strike retaliatory blows. 

In addition, there is the prospect of spe- 
cial, muclear-powered submarines, each 
armed with 16 Polaris missiles, traveling un- 
detected beneath the surface in waters near 
Russia, able to launch nuclear attacks while 
still submerged and invulnerable to Russia’s 
arsenal of big and little missiles. 

It is these Polaris submarines which are 
counted upon to provide sure-fire retalia- 
tion, regardless of how successful a Soviet 
surprise attack might be. At this time, 
four of the special subs have been launched 
—the USS. George Washington, the USS. 
Patrick Henry, the U.S.S. Theodore Roose- 
velt and the U.SS. Robert E. Lee. 

Two of the submarines are to be ready 
for wartime use, with their missiles aboard, 
by the end of this year. After that, others 
are to be commissioned at the rate of one 
each three or four months under present 
plans; more frequently, if the Navy gets its 
way. Polaris missiles themselves are rela- 
tively cheap, at 1.5 million dollars each, 
while the submarines to carry them cost 
about 100 million dollars each. 

The time element: The other factor that 
US. defense planners are counting on 
strongly is the virtual impossibility of a 
real surprise attack by the Soviet Union, 
using today’s long-range missiles. 

To be effective in preventing retaliation 
from SAC and America’s ICBM’s, such an 
attack would have to strike all U.S. air and 
missile bases simultaneously and without 
warning. The new BMEWS system may pro- 
vide the needed 15-minute warning. But, 
whether it does or not, there is this to 
note: 
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Today’s long-range missiles, using liquid 
fuel, cannot be launched on an exact sched- 
ule with any assurance of success. Because 
of the need for some sort of count-down 
and the prospects for a delay in the process, 
even one missile cannot ordinarily be relied 
upon to fire within 10 minutes to half an 
hour of its planned take-off time. To fire 
more than 100 missiles on an exact sched- 
ule, so that they will arrive on target at the 
same time, thus, is considered to be im- 
possible. As a result, some missiles would 
arrive long before others, providing a warn- 
ing of attack and time for bombers and 
missiles to take to the air in retaliation. 

Evidence is strong that the Russians still 
use liquid-fueled missiles, too, and that they 
are behind the United States in development 
of solid-fueled types that can be launched 
quickly and on schedule. Even their sub- 
marine-based missile, now in its test stage, 
is reported to be a liquid-fueled model, 
despite the hazards of using liquid fuel at 
sea. 

The U.S. arsenal: Just how does the 
United States stand in long-range missiles? 
The facts, now coming to light, show this: 

Right now, the United States has one 
squadron of 6,300-mile Atlas missiles avail- 
able in the hands of troops at Vandenberg 
Air Force Base, near’ Los Angeles. This 
squadron has 10 missiles, half of which are 
being used for training, with four or five 
kept ready for emergency use if war comes. 
Atlas just completed its 19th successful test 
in a row, is considered highly reliable. An- 
other squadron is due for activation in April 
at Warren Air Force Base, near Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 
Titan, the planned successor to Atlas, has 
been plagued by a long series of test fail- 
ures, has fallen behind schedule despite 
intensive effort put into its. development. 
One official described the present efforts to 
push Titan to completion as being “like try- 
ing to have a baby in 6 months.” There 
have been official hints that, unless Titan 
shows spectacular success in the near 
future, it may be abandoned and Atlas a 
duction stepped up instead. The plan, as 
of now, is to produce 130 Atlas and 140 Titan 
missiles by 1963. 

Minuteman, due in quantity by 1963, is 
reported to be on or ahead of schedule, with 
its solid-fuel design and extra-long range. 

Balance of destruction: How do the Na- 
tion’s top military men view the big argu- 
ment over missiles now? ‘Their conclusions, 
in thousands of words of testimony, boil 
down to this: ; 

Russia, in the years just ahead, will be 
able with ICBM’s to destroy much of the 
United States, but will not. be able to prevent 
effective retaliation by the United States. 

America, with missiles based overseas, 
aboard submarines, on bombers and at home, 
will be able to destroy much of the US.S.R. 
at any time, but will not be able to prevent 
massive Soviet attacks. 

The time seems to be approaching, with 
different kinds of missile arsenals built up 
on both sides, when neither side will have an 
absolute advantage—and big war may be 
prevented by an effective balance of destruc- 
tive power. 

Wuert U.S. THors STAND GUARD 


FELTWELL, ENGLAND.—Here on the bleak 
plains of southeastern England, the first U.S. 
missiles able to deliver thermonuclear war- 
heads from an overseas base to Moscow have 
been unveiled and stand ready to fire. 

At this Royal Air Force station are 15 
Thor intermediate-range ballistic missiles— 
1,800-mile IRBM’s—on 5 separate groups 
of launching pads. The entire complex 
covers many square miles, since the firing 
sites are at least 12 miles apart. 

Elsewhere in England, two other Anglo- 
American Thor units are now operational. 


February 23 


A fourth unit will be ready this summer.’ In 
all, 45 missiles, able to wipe out Moscow and 
almost every other Russian city west of Mos- 
cow, already are poised for action. By sum- 
mer, there will be 60. 

These missiles are manned eround the 
clock. They can be fired under ordinary 
alert conditions within 15 minutes. In a 
full-scale emergency, Thors can be kept 
fueled up for several hours —and fired within 
@ minute or two. 

Normally, the live H-bomb warheads are 
not kept fitted to the missiles. They are 
stored in secret pits.guarded by men of the 
US. Air Force. But the warheads are 
mounted whenever international tensions 
rise. 

These Thors are vulnerable to surprise at- 
tack because they are above ground, at fixed 
sites. 

But a complete surprise attack is consid- 
ered impossible. And the 4 Thor units in 
Britain add 60 H-bombs, ready to fire, to 
the deterrent power that the United States 
and its allies are leveling at Russia from 
many directions. 


Loyalty Oath 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived from many Iowans expressions of 
opposition to the loyalty oath and dis- 
claimer affidavit requirements of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 

The State Board of Regents in Des 
Moines, at its regular meeting held Jan- 
uary 14-15, 1960, adopted a resolution 
expressing its support for the loyalty 
oath but opposing the disclaimer affi- 
davit. 

The letter from the Secretary of the 
State Board of Regents and the text of 
the resolution follow: 

State Board or REGENTs, 
Des Moines, Iowa, February 15, 1960. 
Hon. Lronarp G. Wotr, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed is a copy of a resolution 
regarding certain provisions of the student 
loan program of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act adopted by the State board of 
regents at a regular meeting held January 
14-15, 1960. 

You will notice that our board believes in 
asking the students who are asking for the 
loans provided by the act to subscribe to the 
loyalty oath but that it takes position against 
the execution of the disclaimer affidavit. 

At the direction of the board, I am re- 
questing your consideration of its position 
and that you support legislation which will 
remove the requirement of the affidavit. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Davin A. DANCER, 
Secretary. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION AcT: STUDENT 
LOAN PROGRAM; DISCLAIMER AFFIDAVIT 

Whereas section 1001(f) of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 provides as 
follows: 

“No part of any funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available for expenditure 
under authority of this act shall be used to 
make payments or loans to any individual 
unless such individual (1) has executed and 
filed with the Commissioner an affidavit that 
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he does not believe in, and is not a member 
of and does not support any. organization 
that believes in or teaches, the overthrow of 
the U.S. Government by force or violence or 
by any illegal or unconstitutional methods, 
and (2) has taken and subscribed to an oath 
or affirmation in the following form: ‘I do 
solemenly swear (or affirm) that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the United States 
of America and will support and defend the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
against all its enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic’”; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of the State 
board of regents that the oath required in 
part (2) of the above provision should be 
taken and subscribed to, but that the dis- 
claimer affidavit required in part (1) of the 
above provision is unnecessary, unfair, inef- 
fective, discriminating, and tends to defeat 
the purpose of the student loan program of 
the National Defense Education Act: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State Board of Regents 
of the State of Iowa express its opposition 
to the disclaimer affidavit required by section 
1001(f), title X, miscellaneous provisions, 
Public Law 85-864, cited as the “National 
Defense Education Act of 1958,’ and ask the 
Iowa Senators and Congressmen in the Na- 
tional Congress to work toward removal from 
the law the requirement of a disclaimer 
affidavit. 





Resolutions Adopted by the Queens 
County Chapter, Catholic War Vet- 
erans, U.S.A., Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 
Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, from Jan- 


uary 20 to January 23, 1960, the Queens 
County Chapter, Catholic War Veterans, 





U.S.A., held its silver jubilee convention ' 


in Astoria, N.Y. Among the resolutions 
adopted in this convention were six 
sponsored by the Americanism commit- 
tee. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of these six resolutions: 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM 


Whereas our country has instituted the 
people-to-people program, which is aimed to 
promote an understanding, of the coexist- 
ence brand, between Iron Curtain countries 
and the West; and 

Whereas we believe an extension of this 
program will not assist the free West to 
reach the people behind the Iron Curtain 
in a more effective way: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the Queens County Chapter 
of the Catholic War Veterans of the U.S.A., 
Inc., in silver jubilee convention assembled, 
urge our Government not to extend, nor ex- 
pand, the people-to-people program, and to 
cease appropriating funds for that purpose. 


ILLEGAL USE OF PASSPORTS 


Wheras the House Committee on Un-Amer-« 
ican Activities hearings, and a study by the 
Senate subcommittee demonstrate fradulent 
use of U.S. passports for international use by 
those serving the Communist conspiracy; 
and 

Whereas a recent Supreme Court decision 
makes it impossible for the Department of 
State to refuse passports to Communists who 
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are American citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Queens County Chapter 
of the Catholic War Veterans of the U.S.A., 
Inc., in silver jubilee convention assembled, 
urge the Congress of the United States of 
America to adopt remedial legislation as rec- 
ommended by the American Bar Association 
in this and all matters affecting national 
security. 

LIBERATION OF THE SATELLITES 

Whereas the resistance of the free people 
against the Russian oppressors is continuing 
constantly; and , 

Whereas no peace and stability in the 
world is possible until the Red army is with- 
drawn from Eastern Europe: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Queens County Chap- 
ter of the Catholic War Veterans of the 
U.S.A., Inc., in silver jubilee convention 
assembled, petition the President and the 
Government of the United States to use all 
available means fo» the liberation of the 


- Communist-enslaved countries. 


LOYALTY OATHS 


Whereas the heads of the progressive and 
liberal education movement in the United 
States have urged Congress to kill a pro- 
vision in the National Education Act call- 
ing for loyalty oaths from students getting 
Federal scholarships; and 

Whereas such denouncing of the loyalty 
oath requirement, as humiliating and un- 
workable, is coupled with a refusal to par- 
ticipate in the Federal scholarship program; 
and 

Whereas we, American citizens, who have 
fought for the protection of our beloved 
country and who today stand ready to pre- 
serve it against all its enemies whomsoever 
see no fault in the pledge of loyalty to the 
United States by any of its loyal citizens: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Queens County Chap- 
ter of the Catholic War Veterans of the 
U.S.A., Inc., in silver jubilee convention as- 
sembled, call upon the Congress of the 
United States to oppose those who aim to 
remove this legislation from the defense 
education act. 

SuMMIT MEETING AND INTERNATIONAL 
DELIBERATIONS 


Whereas the President of the United 
States represents the people of this Nation, 
at the summit meeting and at other inter- 
national deliberations; and 

Whereas in previous meetings failure to 
recognize God led to little, or no, success to- 
ward a permanent peace: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Queens County Chap- 
ter of the Catholic War Veterans of the 
U.S.A., Inc., in silver jubilee convention as- 
sembled, petition the President and other 
officials concerned to see that at these meet- 
ings appropriate recognition be given to 
the Supreme Being in all deliberations con- 
cerning international negotiations. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS 


Whereas despite the unquestioned loyalty 
and self-sacrificing devotion to duty of the 
preponderant bulk of America’s teachers, 
there are yet many hundreds of teachers 
who are Communists; and 

Whereas Communist teachers radiate an 
influence much greater than their propor- 
tionate number; and their influence has 
reached out into the community, among 
parent-teacher organizations, and youth, 
and Communist-front groups; and 

Whereas, a Communist is not a fit per- 
son to be placed, or retained, in a position 
to influence the minds of the youth of 
America: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Queens County Chap- 
ter of the Catholic War Veterans of the 
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US.A., Inc., in silver jubilee convention as- 
sembled, urge school authorities, colleges 
and local boards of education to institute 


_positive programs to teach both teachers 


and pupils the nature of the Communist 
conspiracy that is attacking the whole struc- 
ture of our society. 





The Case of the Dying Dollar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people stand second to none 
in the world for their generosity to 
other nations and other peoples. Our 
glorious history is replete with examples 
of sharing with the less fortunate the 
objects of our bounty through famine, 
flood, earthquakes and disaster of every 
kind. Mr. Speaker, we would be an un- 
intelligent and ungrateful nation if we 
did not recognize that as the leader of 
the free world we cannot escape the re- 
sponsibility which is ours in helping to 
maintain the social and economic sta- 
bility of our friends in the world as a 
bulwark against international commu- 
nism that would destroy all of us.. But, 
frankly, Mr. Speaker, in the face of 
mounting evidence that the giveaways 
in our foreign aid program are not ac- 
complishing the real objective of mu- 
tual security; the unwillingness of those 
who administer the program to insist 
upon an accounting from the recipient 
countries and worse yet an unwillingness 
to account to the American taxpayer for 
the billions that have been spent as well 
as the huge unexpended balances from 
previous appropriations; the unnamed 
instances where our local interest is 
suffering directly or indirectly as a re- 
sult of the program; a constantly de- 
veloping attitude that we have enough 
for our friends overseas but not enough 
for our own folks at home; a reluctanc® 
to place the program on a more business- 
like basis of repayable loans; the per- 
sistent refusal to further substitute food 
for dollars to effectuate a greater 
person-to-person approach in the pro- 
gram; a failure to place greater empha- 
sis on self-help projects and technical 
assistance, together with the unspeak- 
able waste and extravagance involved 
generally and as exhibited particularly 
in Laos, has caused many of our people 
to lose patience and to urge an aban- 
donment of the program altogether. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include an editorial from the February 
19 Ashland Times Gazette, a fine daily 
paper published in my congressional dis- 
trict which reflects to a great extent the 
thinking of the people it is my honor to 
represent in Congress: 

INTERNATIONAL PAYOLA OR THE CASE OF THE 
Dyinc DoLtiar 
(By Robert M. Beer) 

Our President is asking Congress for a bil- 

lion more (dollars, that is) for foreign aid 
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funds to further safeguard the free world 
Communist imperialism. 


against This colos- 
sal plan, conceived by a Democrat adminis- 
tration and sated and defended by a Repub- 
lican replacement, is starting its 15th 
bloodsucking year with a bigger appetite than 
ever, $3,200 million was granted last year, a 
third more is sought for the next free ride, 
$4,175 million in all, over half of it to be used 
for other-than-weapons aid. 

It would seem that the futility of this and 
comparable visionary remedies would be 
damnably clear and indisputable. Not so in 
Washington—not even after Cuba and other 
beneficiaries of the grand and perpetual 
handout have accepted it without sense of 
purpose or appreciation. Advantages that 
our friends and neighbors have gained from 
the immortal Marshall plan are beginning 
to show up in foreign trade circles. The sick 
and needy countries are now exporting bil- 
lions of dollars in product value to the United 
States at prices that our industry cannot 
hope to match. This competitive merchan- 
dise and raw material is produced by low 
salaried workers whom we have taught to 
compete and who are nurtured directly or 
indirectly by free American food, materials, 
machines and Yankee bucks. When and if 
tax is levied in many of these nations it is 
either easily evaded or, if collected in part, 
mever reserved in anticipation of debt pay- 
ment. No genuine effort is made toward an 
eventual and honorable return to financial 
independence and total self-sufficiency. 

Our President tells us that we simply “do 
not understand the need and value of for- 
eign aid.” He accuses his critics of short- 
sightedness and he seems to be convinced 
that tremendous and lasting respect and na- 


gency not only still exists but has become 
more severe to the extent of $1 billion addi- 
tional. 

Where, oh where, is the end of it? The 
abused American dollar is pale and anemic 
from overcirculation abroad and malnutri- 
tion at home. Money has become the hapless 
solution to every problem here and away. It 
tragically buys unraised grain, stores 
surplus food that it bought at a premium, 
pays for work undone and is used’‘in pay- 
ment of interest on itself for borrowed funds 
to support the farce. 

The hands across the sea, the hands of 
Uncle Sam, now rich and generous, will be 
bitten and bloody when they no longer hold a 
doliar’s worth of allegiance. There is not a 
single so-called free nation that would not 
@stablish a dictatorship with either socialis- 
tic or communistic principles if that type 
of government appeared to be expedient. 
France, top banana on the overseas gift pa- 
rade for the past 14 years has resorted to 
the one man domination of a dictator as an 
emergency measure. Even Japan, defeated, 
gravely wounded and destitute in 1946, has 
made a sensational recovery with the aid 
of its U.S. conquerer, Stores here in America 
are loaded with low-priced oriental versions 
of our own cameras, toys, housewares, and 
hundreds of other well-made articles that 
hurt our tax-ladened and cost-ridden Yankee 
producer and those whom he hires. 

Ninety percent brackets for the very rich, 
legalized featherbedding for unproductive 
labor, billions for subsidies, millions for 
storage of unneeded food and the idiotic and 
inconceivable expense of administering the 
domestic and foreign handout are not, you 
can be sure, the problems of Russia, our 
struggling allies or the past enemies of the 
United States. 

Do most of us seriously believe that this 
course of spending and giving is sound and 
successful? If any of us thought otherwise 
would there be anything we could do about 
it? 

In this current dilemma of democracy and 
abuse of the dollar there seems pitifully small 
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chance that there can be any change in our 
stupid march to certain oblivion. 

With only two major political parties, both 
hopelessly dedicated to unlimited extrava- 
gance and progfessive policies (almost iden- 
tical) of distributing something for nothing, 
there will doubtless be more of the same 
regardless of the outcome of November elec- 
tions. After all, candidates are not. selected 
by the voters. Delegations and conventions 
do that job for us. They choose the per- 
sonality most likely to win, reject the ones 
who are nonconformists and carefully con- 
struct a platform designed to please all and 
and offend none. 

Such is the system of government that we 
try so hard to foist on the rest of the world 
with $4 billion of international payola. 

Indeed, we may pay them for listening to 
our tune, but they don’t have to buy it. 

How very interesting it would be if the 
Gallup people (did they ever ask you?) would 
endeavor to determine how many of us would 
vote for a party and a candidate that would 
actually deliver a sensible and economic gov- 
ernment devoid of visionary spendthrift 
theories and futile giveaways, and be faith- 
fully dedicated to the general well-being, 
safety and confidence of the citizen who pays 
the bills. 

Some self-styled authorities maintain that 
the transition is at hand * * * that it’s far 
too late to take the dole out of the dol- 
lar * * * that the pattern is set and that 
we must live or die with the consequences. 

Are there no old-style statesmen, no coura- 
geous mavericks and no champions for eco- 
nomic survival in this bewildered age of 
electron, proton and moron thinking? 

Where are the great men who came to our 
rescue in past time of national distress. Are 
they a lost breed, like Lincoln, belonging to 
the ages? 

If, God willing, we can find such a man 
again we can make him President * * * 
whether he’s Repubican, Democrat or 
neither. 


Notes Uncle Sam Bill in Senate Pigeon- 
hole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, on July 
20, 1959, the House passed House Con- 
current Resolution 106, “recognizing the 
grave of Samuel Wilson, progenitor of 
Uncle Sam, as a national shrine.” This 
bill has lain dormant in the other body 
since that date. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a letter which appeared in the 
Tablet, Brooklyn, N.Y., on February 13, 
1960: ; 


Notes UNcLte SAM Brit In SENATE PIGEON- 
HOLE 


Dear Sir: In the readers’ column of the 
Tablet on April 25, 1959, Helen P. Lasell, 
chairman of the US. Flag Committee, called 
our attention to the “rank propaganda in- 
tended to undermine the ce of 
Uncle Sam and therefore help destroy that 
which he symbolizes.” 

Since the above data, patriotic Americans 
took up the pen in order to repulse the 
“vicious and sinister attack directed at 
‘Uncle Sam’,” through their representatives 
in the Congress. Even though the House 
of Representatives, on July 20, 1959, passed 
House Concurrent Resolution 106, “recogniz- 


_selor. 


February 23 


ing the grave of Samuel Wilson, progenitor 
of ‘Uncle Sam,’ as a national shrine” the 
battle has not been won. 

“Uncle Sam” is bottled-up in the Public 
Lands Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the Senate. 

It is time to counterattack with an ex- 
pression of support of House Concurrent 
Resolution 106 to our Senators and the above 
committee. 

H. Jos—ePH MAHONEY. 


° 


European Common Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23,1960 ~ 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
the privilege, on last Thursday, of the 
members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, of which I am honored to 
be the chairman, to have Mr. André 
Ladener, French journalist and lecturer, 
address us on the subject of the “Euro- 
pean Common Market” of the “Euro- 
pean Community.” 

Mr. Ladener is traveling over North 
and South America with an exhibit 
“Welcome to Europe,” consisting of more 
than 2,000 photographs and several 
films. Before the trip is completed Mr. 
Ladener and his party expect to have 
traveled some 26,000 miles. 

Previously he has presented the film 
“Europe” in all the capitals, and in many 
towns of Europe, in connection with the 
Information Service of the’ European 
Communities (Common Market, Coal 
and Steel and Euratom). 

Mr. Ladener already has much knowl- 
edge concerning the different States of 
the United States, and of Latin Ameri- 
can countries, making him uniquely qual- 
ified tc present to us his convictions on 
the European Common Market and re- 
lated organizations. 

Our guest was formerly a parliamen- 
tary secretary, and a technical coun- 
He writes articles about trade 
and tourism, agriculture and beverages 
for various newspapers. He:is also a 
wine expert, and at one time was secre- 
tary to former French Minister, Mr. 
Clapede, for wine and wine questions. 

With Count Jean de Brettes and F. 
Hirigoyen, Mr. Ladener is founder of a 
committee for the promotion of Euro- 
pean industry. This committee is to ex- 
tend business between America and Eu- 
rope, to encourage intercontinental 
tourism, and to affirm the solidarity of 
the West. 

Before departure for New York, Mr. 
Ladener spoke about the new organiza- 
tion of Europe and the development of 
South America, in Brussels at the House 
of Latin America, under the sponsorship 
of Mr. Carton de Wiart. 

Mr. ‘Ladener’s address to members of 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
follows: 

WasnHincTon, February 18, 1960. 

First of all, I am very glad to meet you; 
let me thank you for your nice welcome and 
many thanks to your chairman for his 
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friendly hospitality. This is. my fifth trip 
around the States and I know pretty well 
the quiet city of Washington. 

Today, I must forget about my citizenship 
as I want to speak about Europe. I think 
that it is necessary nowadays to contem- 
plate the problems from a larger point of 
view. For peace and human progress, the 
time of nationalism has definitely passed. 
Our goal is to help you know Europe better 
by encouraging you to visit it. 

Do you Know Europe? It is very easy to 
cross over the Atlantic Ocean with the jets. 
You can have breakfast before your de- 
parture from Washington and dinner: in 
Paris, looking at the Eiffel Tower. We in- 
vite you to visit our old continent. 

But, dear American friends, false ideas 
must disappear from your minds. Paris is 
not Pigalle, heart of Paris by night. In the 
same way, the little Mannekenpiss is not 
the principal Belgian monument; Germans 
do not spend their time drinking beer; 
Italians do not spend all their-waking hours 
playing the mandolin. Europe is not a 
“dear, sweet old thing.” 

Now, all its energies are being put into 
Play; coal, steel, oil, electricity, and the 
atomic industry are being mobilized for 
progress. The days of the Marshall plan 
and of American aid are past for us. Europe 
is grateful toward the States and the 
solidarity of the West remains at the servi¢e 
of civilization for the benefit of all mankind. 

I think that the power’and splendor of 
modern-day civilization depend on the im- 
portance and the vigor of international, 
technical, and cultural exchanges. Maybe 
you have some difficulty in understanding 
me, with my French accent and my bad 
pronunciation, but, with your kind atten- 
tion, I am sure that you have understood 
my purpose. 

With my wife, my assistant, Miss Bonnel 
and Mr. Jaime Devesa, we are taking a trip 
around North and South America. Our 
traveling exhibition “Welcome to Europe” 
(around 26,000 miles by car) is aimed at 
presenting to the public a synthesis of 
Europe, from the artistic and cultural point 
of view as well as the economic and social 
point. I am speaking in connection with 
the Information Service of the European 
Community. 

What is our European Community? First 
of all, the European Common Market is the 
first step on the way to the free trade, and 
for you, a new opportunity for the American 
business. 

In the field of commerce, administrative 
redtape too often hobbles the flow of mer- 
chandise which the buyer and seller are 
anxious to move for their common good. 
International laws and rules must become 
more standardized. Economic and social 
legislation measures must be more closely 
and progressively alined. We must throw 
down protectionism. In other words, no 
longer must there be economically weak 
nations in a world where science has made 
such enormous progress. 

If Europe’s industry and trade enter into 
lively competition with the American econ- 
omy, it will be for the good of millions of 
men and women. 

The six following nations: Belgium, 
France, West Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands are represented in 
three organizations: Common Market, Coal 
and Steel Community, and Euratom, to 
above all end forever the conflicts which 
had so long divided the nations of Western 
Europe. (You remember that a war break- 
ing out in Europe means the war all over 
the world.) 

We wish to restore the weight and im- 
portance of Europe in world trade and world 
affairs, to raise living standards, and speed 
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technical progress in an extending economy. 
It is necessary to abolish the outdated trade 
barriers which split up Western Europe into 
small protected markets. 

Finally, we desire to set up the institu- 
tions which will form the basis for the fu- 
ture United States of Europe. Yes, Europe 
is on the move. The European Community 
has become a reality. Before leaving Paris, 
I spoke to several ministers in different 
countries. Mr. Jacques Rueff, Financial 
Councellor of the French Government said: 
“The first economic unit in the world and 
our example are the United States of Amer- 
ica and their Federal system of Government.” 

The Common Market, whose institutions 
were set up at the beginning of 1958, will 
gradually (over 12 to 15 years) pool these 
nations’ other economic resources—in a mass 
market of 165 million consumers. This is.a 
fact. It is possible to extend the Common 
Market in the future to several other coun- 
tries. 

Near to the Common Market, there is a 
free exchange area in Europe. It would be 
advisable for the six members of the Com- 
mon Market to cooperate with the seven 
nations of this free exchange area. The 
Common Market presents an advantage: it 
has a common economic, financial and social 
policy. 

Euratom, the third European Community, 
set up at the beginning of 1958, helps to 
endow the Community with a powerful 
atomic industry pledged to the peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy. 

Especially associated with the European 
Community in the Common Market Treaty 
are those non-European countries and terri- 
tories which have special relations with its 
member states. Most of these are situated 
in the African continent. 

A European Parliament, whose 142 mem- 
bers are at present elected by and from the 
legislatures ofthe member countries is sit- 
uated in Strasbourg. Provision is made for 
direct universal suffrage in the future. Its 
members are divided into three political 
groups (Christian, Democrats, Socialists, and 
Liberal), each of which sits together in the 
chamber, irrespective of nationality. 

We have also a Court of Justice, an Eco- 
nomic and Social Committee, a Monetary 
Committee, a Transport Committee, and a 
Scientific and Technical Committee. 

I believe that the European Common 
Market is not only the lowering of customs 
duties and tariffs and the suppression of im- 
port quotas; and ii is not only the establish- 
ment of an economic policy involving six 
nations. -It is very nearly, above all, the per- 
manent encouragement needed to modify 
antiquated economic structures, 

My first goal is to shed light on the efforts 
of Europe, its citizens, its statesmen. I do 
not speak officially, but I am a free citizen 
of free Europe, I know our difficulties and 
all our possibilities. United Europe is the 
way to a lasting peace. We are always ready 
in Europe to extend a helping hand to fur- 
ther efforts bent on facilitating Interna- 


tion Exchanges creating international un- . 


derstanding and cementing solidarity among 
peoples, particularly for the common defense 
of liberty against communism. 

On the table before you is literature on the 
European Community which I hope you will 
take and read, in order to get the details 
of the efforts being made to weld, into one 
economic unit six European nations, Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg 
and the Netherlands, in order to end for- 
ever the conflicts which so long have di- 
vided the nations of Western Europe and 
thus remove trade barriers. 

Thank you for your very kind attention, 
and I wish to drink with you champagne and 
wine to the success of men of good will 
around the world. 
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Networks’ Policy Bans Topnotch 
Documentary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, that 
fine columnist, Marie Torre, of the New 
York Herald Tribune, has a most inter- 
esting column today, which I commend 
to my colleagues for reading. 

The column follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 23, 
1960] 
Networks’ Poticy Bans Torpnotcn Docu- 
MENTARY 
(By Marie Torre) 

It is not without irony that while the net- 
works are intensifying public affairs program- 
ing to show that they’re answering the call of 
duty, perhaps the best documentary ever 
made on the vital subject of space flight is 





- being withheld from the television audience 


by network decree, 
work whim? 

Our uncertainty is real. 

For there is no rule in the TV rulebooks 
that says what each of the networks stated, 
twice around, with each rejection of “The 
Race for Space,” an independently 
two-part documentary which offers 20-20 in- 
sight into the space contest between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

All three networks have refused to provide 
commercial air time for “‘The Race for Space,” 
which comes with a ready sponsor (Shulton, 
Inc.), because, they say, “It’s a matter of 
policy.” The networks hoid, even though 
there’s no such regulation in the TV code, 
that programs in the field of news and 
public affairs must be produced by the net- 
works’ own staffs rather than outside par- 
ties. 

In the case of “The Race for Space,” which 
this viewer saw at a private showing, the re- 
jection is akin to a literary magazine turn- 
ing down an Ernest Hemingway original be- 
cause he’s not a member of the magazine 
staff. * 

Nothing the networks have done on the 
subject of space flight tells the story with the 
simplicity, thoroughness, and perspicuity of 
“The Race for Space.” Produced by David 
Wolper at a cost of $100,000, and y 
narrated by Mike Wallace, part one of the 
documentary represents an unusual assem- 
blage of actual film footage which includes 
American and Soviet rocket and space films 
never before seen by any one outside the 
intelligence services. . 


Or, should we say, net- 


get the cream of the crop of scientists and 


enough V-2’s to start a limited missile pro- 


gram in the United States. 


The point made in the documentary is that 
the United States could have launched the 


placent times after World War II. Lest 
some regard this a stibversive message, it 
should be known that Mr. Wolper’s film 
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‘was made with the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, as well as the Ministry of Culture 
(USSR.) and the British Information 

Service. 
In addition, “The Race for Space” won the 
Year” award at 


been nominated for an Academy of Television 
Arts and Sciences Award, and it’s scheduled 
to be shown soon to the cadets at West 
Point. 

There’s reason to believe that the net- 
works haven't heard the end of “The Race 
for Space,” for neither Mr. Wolper nor the 
Shulton Co., it’s reported, is of a mind to 
accept the décision of the networks without 
a@ legal flight. One of the areas to be ex- 
plored is restraint of trade. But there’s a 
more important, though perhaps not legally 
valid point that ought to be considered, 
and that is: By what right do the net- 
works, as custodians of public trust, deprive 
the public of a film that should be seen? 


Just the other day the distinguished 
news analyst and reporter, Howard K. 
Smith, had edited out of his script some 
references to Vice President Nrxon’s dif- 
ferences with President Eisenhower’s 
statements on our defense posture and 
our defense program. 

It seems fundamentally wrong for a 
network to arbitrarily rule or edit out 
any program or item on the theory that 
it conflicts with its own policy. The mis- 
sile and space race has been, is, and will 
undoubtedly continue to be the subject 
of great controversy and even greater 
confusion. While there has been some 
partisanship on both sides, no one doubts 
that it remains a most important and 
vital issue that confronts our country. 
The vast majority of Americans, in and 
out of public office, are sincere in their 
desire to know just where we stand, and 
the exceptions, if any, represent a mi- 
nutia of our people. 

As one Member of Congress, I submit 
that it is not only wrong but self-defeat- 
ing to exaggerate our weaknesses, if any, 
in missiles and in space. Similarly, it is 
less than reassuring and equally wrong 
to gloss over any gap that may exist. It 
is less important when the gap occurred, 
or who was to blame for it, than it is for 
us to know our position today and what 
we are doing about it. It also disturbs 
me greatly to have our President dismiss 
as “parochial” military experts of the 
stature of Generals Medaris, Taylor, 
Power, and many others. 

Mr. Speaker, the networks, the admin- 
istration, the’ Congress—yes, all of us— 
owe a great responsibility to our people to 
give them the facts. We need more than 
a “father knows best” attitude, more 

«than an arbitrary and capricious ruling 
that a factual program conflicts with the 
policy of the networks. In other words, 
Mr. Speaker, we need the facts. Only in 
this fashion can there emerge a clearer 
understanding of our problems and a 
program to solve them. 

Miss Torre certainly deserves a tribute 
for pointing this up in her column. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the ReEcorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TrTLEe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES——The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGrEs- 
SIONAL RecorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tite 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record,—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 

of the Senate are not received in 

time to follow this arrangement, the Public 

Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 

ings. The proceedings of each House 

and the Appendix shall each begin a new 

page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official; or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript-—-When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
tng Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m, in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 

ed, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrcorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p-m., to insure publication the following 
morning 


5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication. of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit-—-The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—-The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after. each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shail not publish in 
the CoNGrREssiIoNa® Recorp the full report or 
print of arly committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any.other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from: letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Progress in Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Senator Sruart 
SyMINGTON, addressed the World Af- 
fairs Council in Los Angeles on Febru- 
ary 15, 1960, on one of the most impor- 
tant problems facing the United States in 
the space age. In an outstanding ad- 
dress, he spelled out the steps which must 
be taken if America is to make the kind 
of progress in space that it has made in 
the past in developing its own frontiers. 
Reminding Americans of the great ac- 
complishments of the pioneers in open- 
ing up the West, he calls the exploration 
of space America’s new manifest des- 
tiny. Senator SymincTron has asked 
America to answer this new call to great- 
ness “eagerly, unafraid, with the spirit 
and cooperation that has won her a 
cherished place in the history of man.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
excellent address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROGRESS IN SPACE 


In the year 1484, a young Italian sailor 
named Columbus approached the King of 
Portugal with a plan to sail west and find a 
new route to the Indies. 

Columbus wanted the King to outfit three 
ships, give him the title of “Great Admiral of 
the Ocean” and assure him one-tenth of all 
the revenues and precious metals derived 
from the lands he discovered. 

At the same time, he sent his brother 
Bartholemew to interest the Kings of Eng- 
land and France in the same expedition. 

All three monarchs rejected the idea. It 
sounded good, they said, but it was too ex- 
pensive. 

Eight years later, Columbus made the 
same offer to the Queen of Spain: and be- 
cause she undertook it, it was Spain and 
not the other nations which led the way to 
discovery and colonization of the New World. 

The claims established by Spain, and the 
wealth that poured in from the treasure 
houses of Mexico and Peru, changed her 
from a collection of little states to the pre- 
eminent power in Europe for 100 years. 

For the next two centuries, command of the 
ocean routes was to be the basis of wealth 
and world leadership. 

The opening up of the New World had 
shifted the balance of power among nations. 

Discovery became an obsession. 

Those countries which channeled their 
energies into this field were able to compete 
with Spain and eventually surpass her. 

Those who hesitated lost their rank among 
the nations of the world. 

This bit of history points the way to any- 
one who considers the course of America in 
the exploration of space. 


Appendix 


For man’s first ventures into space have 
opened up a chapter of history as vital to 
modern nations as the yoyages of discovery 
were for the past. 

It is not just another job for government 
to meet by creating a new agency and re- 
questing a bigger budget. 

It is a grand enterprise of discovery, full 
of opportunities that challenge our imagina- 
tion. 

The world we know today, full of change 
as it is, is going to be rendered obsalete by 
what is done in this great new dimension 
of man’s progress, 

Eventually, the exploration of space and 
the results of that exploration will play a 
major role in the life of man, 

Even before that day, what happens in 
space will greatly influence our security and 
our position in the world. 

I do not speak just of efforts that have 
already been. planned and projected—such 
as probing the moon, and orbiting a space 
station.. I speak of the even more ambitious 
projects which will exert increasing influence 
over conditions on earth, and eventually 
send men far into the universe, to tap the 
resources of the planets. 

Of course such activities strain the 
imagination of many of us today. 

But the history of progress is the history 
of accomplishments that could not be en- 
visioned by ordinary men. 

It has been estimated that a manned 
flight to Venus, at a minimum launching 
velocity of 38,000 feet per second, would take 
5 months. 

This is no longer than a trip by covered 
wagon took from Missouri to California in 
1849, on the Santa Fe trail. 

Deep space flight will pose many dangers, 
some of which we can predict, others we 
cannot, 

But the covered wagon trips which opened 
up the West were fraught with many great 
dangers to the first pioneers. 

I believe that the nation which leads the 
way into space, and follows up that lead, 
will hold in its hand the key to the future. 

The advantages accruing to those who 
first master this new dimension are enor- 
mous—for possible war and for peace, for 
good or for ill. 

The peaceful exploration of space can 
create world living standards higher than 
earthbound men can dream of. 

Think of the utility of a space vehicle 
that could predict weather conditions even 
before they occur, 

Through the knowledge gained from such 
meteorological satellites, we could eventually 
make giant strides toward controlling the 
weather. 

By regulating rainfall, we could eliminate 
the arid conditions which now chain the 
productivity of millions of acres in our Na- 
tion, as well as in Asia and the Middle East. 

By regulating temperature, we could open 
up new areas of the earth for comfortable 
settlement. 

Nor can we exclude the possibility, once 
space flight is achieved, of the discovery and 
colonization of other planets. 

In these ways, many of the basic causes of 
international tension—poverty, disease, and 
hunger—could be eliminated, and with them 
war itself. 

Now let me just mention a few of the new 
applications. 

There is now in development a television 
reconnaissance satellite which can photo- 


graph objects 7 feet in diameter, from 300 
miles above the earth. 

The nation that can orbit such a recon- 
naissance vehicle obviously has an advantage 
in the field of intelligence. 

There is now in development a nuclear 
weapon which can first be placed in orbit, 
then recalled, electronically, to hit any point 
of the earth. 

Any nation orbiting such a weapon liter- 
ally holds the sword of Damocles over its 
adversaries. 

And it is not outside the scope of present 
studies to imagine a space vehicle which 
could, through ground control, turn back 
aircraft or other space vehicles by the mere 
turning of a switch or pressing of a button. 

Another tremendous reward for leader- 
ship in space is the impact on the minds of 
men. 

The heavens can be seen by the eyes of 
all men. For centuries, people have looked 
at them in awe. There is no more effective 
place to display scientific accomplishment. 

Last month, the head of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, George Allen, testified be- 
fore Congress as follows: 

“It is hardly an overstatement to say that 
space has become for many people the pri- 
mary symbol of world leadership in all areas 
of science and technology. 

“Our space program,” he said, “has an im< 
portance far beyond the field of the activity 
itself. It bears on almost every aspect of 
our relations with people of other countries, 
and another view of us as compared with 
Russia.” 

As the man in charge of America’s strategy 
in the contest for men’s minds, this is what 
he believes. 

“The seesaw seems to have tipped solidly 
in the Soviet direction in world opinion” as 
a result of sputnik, the moon shot, and other 
dramatic achievements on this great world 
stage. 

The Soviets do not intend to rest on their 
accomplishments so far. They intend to 
press their advantage in space—to play it 
for all it is worth. ; 

In reading Soviet scientific literature, one 
cannot help but be impressed by the bold- 
ness, the scope, and the dedication of the 
Soviet effort toward the ultimate conquest 
of the cosmos: Manned interplanetary travel. 

There seems to be no question in the Rus- 
sian mind that man’s most cherished dream 
will be fulfilled in and by the Soviet Union. 

They have already made great strides 
toward attaining this goal, including their 
large geophysical research rockets and their 
massive artificial earth satellites, plus ex- 
tensive detection, tracking, and data-han- 


_dling network associated with that satellite 


program. 
Their confidence in the ultimate result is 


reflected in the fact that, whereas origi- 
nally sputnik observers were asked to. send 
taeir tracking data to Moscow sputnik, they 
now ask that data be sent to Moscow 
kosmos. 

In such a competition, it is essential to 
have a clear idea of where we are behind 
and where We are ahead. 

Certainly the Russians have the more 
spectacular accomplishments to their credit. 
They got there first, with the most. 

We have orbited more earth satellites than 


have they—but the Soviets have put more 


weight into space in one shot than we did 
in all of ours put together. 


And make no mistake about it: Weight in 
space is a measure of control of space. 
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But our situation is far from hopeless. We 
have made more progress than the Soviets in 
instrumentation; also in communication 
from satellites. 

We discovered the radiation belts, which 
must be surmounted if successful manned 
flights are to be attempted. : 

We have, right now, the scientific compe- 
tence and the resources to overtake the 
Soviets in the space field. 

To this end, I would now make the follow- 
ing seven suggestions: 

The unrealistic efforts to distinguish be- 
tween civilian and defense aspects of space 
activities should be stopped. It was well 
intentioned, but it has fallen flat on its 
face. 

In most cases, no such realistic distinction 
can be made, and further attempts to do so 
will merely add to the wasteful duplication 
and confusion now characteristic of our space 
policies. 

There must be one coordinated overall 
space program, not two or more, and the 
products of such a coordinated program 
should have both military and civilian uses. 

For this purpose, the authority, funding, 
and responsibility for such a program should 
be placed under one man. 

The head of such agency should be a mem- 
ber of the National Security Council, and he 
should report directly to the President. 

The present Space Council in the White 
House should be abolished. 

A regular flow of information about the 
space should include all facts which 
will not affect adversely this country’s secu- 
rity. Im a democracy the people have the 
right to know all truth which will not help 
the possible enemy. 

I make these suggestions with full realiza- 
tion that without a greater sense of urgency 
the best organized program will continue to 
stumble along in second place. 

More than anything else, our space pro- 
gram needs a topmost priority in the must-do 
list of our Government. 

The exploration of space is America’s new 
manifest destiny. 

It must be treated as more than just an- 
other Government program. 

It must be treated as the opening of a 
new frontier; as prudent an investment as 
the Louisiana Purchase; as vital to our Na- 
tion as the push over the Alleghenies, the 
settling of the Mississippi Valley, and the 
opening of the West. 

The age of space has now given us a new 
chance to shine with the spirit of the Ameri- 
can pioneer. 

Let us set ourselves to the task—together. 

Let history record that America did not 
end up in second place in space. 

But that she stepped forth eagerly, un- 
afraid, with the spirit and cooperation that 
has won her a cherished place in the history 
of man. 

You and I, all of us, desire a first-rate, 
first-class, first-place America. 

First in space as well as first on earth. 

And, above all, first in the hearts of all 
mankind. 








Pollution Abatement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a number of communications 
urging me to support H.R. 3610 to au- 
thorize an increase in Federal grants to 
municipalities for sewage treatment 
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works. Since those who urged this in- 
crease in the amount of authorized Fed- 
eral grants under the Water Pollution 
Control Act are highly responsible 
groups in my State I feel it is especially 
incumbent upon me to clarify my posi- 
tion on this legislation. 

When President Eisenhower vetoed 
this bill he pointed to its defects; namely, 
that it held forth the promise of a large- 
scale program of long-term Federal sup- 
port, and thus was actually a tempta- 
tion to municipalities to delay their 
essential water pollution abatement ef- 
forts while waiting for Federal funds on 
a priority basis from year to year. 

The President in his veto message 
called-for Federal stimulation of State 
and local action and promised a na- 
tional conference to make local taxpay- 
ers and industrial business firms more 
conscious of their obligation to prevent 
pollution. An extended life of the Fed- 
eral program was recommended in his 
message. 

My own position, Mr. Speaker, on the 
Federal plan of financial assistance to 
local communities is based in part on my 
basic philosophy, but far more on spe- 
cial consideration of my congressional 
district and the State of Washington. 
In the river basins of the Pacific North- 
west, in our streams and lakes, as with 
the ocean salt water of Puget Sound and 
our costal inlets, as with no other area 
in the Nation, there is a priceless re- 
source which even with present indus- 
trialization development and population 
growth is being despoiled. Our fishery 
and recreational values are threatened, 
and I wish the answer were as simple as 
enacting an increase in the Federal pro- 
gram. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I believe the re- 
verse is the case. Here is why. The 
Lake Washington Basin is a case in point. 

Assume that all municipalities in this 
basin could qualify and took advantage 
of Federal assistance. Assume the afflu- 
ent of all such treatment plants poured 
into Lake Washington. Already the 
chemical properties from existing treat- 
ment plants of the lake have so changed 
the water that excess algae has increased 
and green scum has blighted the clear 
water almost beyond cure. The afflu- 
ent property should be piped to distant 
and deep salt water where tidal action 
will dissipate it. 

The Seattle metropolitan area has a 
$40 million project ahead of it and the 
skimpy potential Federal contribution 
which could not possibly exceed $450,000 
offers no real financial solution. 

The Washington State Pollution Com- 
mission has made a survey of sources of 
pollution and it has both the responsi- 
bility and policing power to stop it. At 
the State and Iocal level a comprehensive 
and complete program should be under- 
taken. Every individual industrial plant 
should be required to finance and treat 
its own waste and with municipalities it 
should be the same. 

Federal assistance sounds good and 
can help local authorities supply valu- 
able pollution abatement information 
and advice on interstate matters and 
frankly I agree that public health is cer- 
tainly a proper function of the Govern- 
ment. But a city’s drinking water sup- 
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ply and its sewage disposal are not Fed- 
eral problems. This bill is a sewer grant 
bill. That is really what it is. I do not 
think the Federal Government should 
build city sewers or collect and dispose 
of garbage. This should be local. 

I believe my area has more water to 
protect than any other geographical lo- 
cality. But the Federal Government has 
no authority to compel my industrial 
plants to cease dumping waste into 
streams and inlets and to stop the kill- 
ing of fish and ruining the banks and 
beaches for swimmers and those who de- 
sire wholesome recreation. The sports 
fishermen and the boating fraternity and 
the conservation organizations have a 
real job to do in my State. Adequate 
laws and enforcement on the local level 
are the answer and that is why, Mr. 
Speaker, in all conscience I feel com- 
pelled to vote to sustain the President’s 
veto of H.R. 3610. But God knows, Mr. 
Speaker, I want clean, pure water as 
much as anyone and will do my utmost 
toward a proper solution of this serious 
problem. 





A Night To Remember—The Caryl 


Chessman Case 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an edi- 
torial entitled, “A Night To Remember,” 
published in the Oakland (Calif.) Trib- 
une of February 21, 1960. The editorial 
deals with the case of Caryl Chessman. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Nicut To REMEMBER 

Long after Caryl Chessman has met his 
maker by natural death, if not by legal 
execution, the repercussions from the events 
of Thursday night will re-echo. 

Even his depraved crimes against helpless 
women (one now in a mental institution as 
a result) seem to have been forgotten in the 
hysteria of the hour. 

To our young people as well as to the 
world we appear to have demonstrated that 
no matter how vicious a criminal, or how 
heinous his crimes, if he is only devilishly 
clever in invoking all types of technicalities 
he can cheat the lawful sentence of our 
courts and the decisions of our juries and 
can make a mockery of the processes of law 
and justice. 

From now on any condemned man has the 
assurance that the longer he delays his execu- 
tion the easier it will be to claim that the 
very act of prolonging his life in prison will 
be considered “cruel and inhuman punish- 
ment” and will then be taken up by fuzzy- 
minded people all over the world as a cause 
celebre. 

To be sure there are many sincere people 
who believe that due to the circumstances 
of the Chessman case and the prolonged 
delay in carrying out the judgment of the 
trial court a basis existed for judicial re- 
versal of the judgment or for executive 
clemency. But certainly not for the reasons 
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given by the Goevrnor’s office nor in the way 
it was done. 

Is the criteria for justice or clemency in 
California now to be determined by the 
threat of mob violence in foreign lands? 

Each time that an American President, 
Vice President or Secretary of State makes 
a good-will trip is he to be subjected to 
blackmail? Are we in the position that un- 
less one of the 50 American sovereign States 
commutes a death penalty or frees a prison- 
er that ill will and perhaps violence will be 
directed against our officials? 

Far better that all such trips be can- 
celed than that the prestige of our Nation 
and the dignity of our States be reduced 
to this sad condition. 

Instead of wiring the Governor of Cali- 
fornia, Assistant Secretary of State Roy Ru- 
bottom should have cabled the Government 
of Uruguay that if their country was not 
prepared to give the President of our Nation 
a friendly welcome the visit to that nation 
would be forthwith canceled but that our 
Federal system of government would not be 
compromised. 

Then, to cap the climax and to remove the 
last shred of dignity from legal procedures 
in California, Governor Brown announced 
that he is going to pass the buck to the State 
legislature and throw the whole question 
into the political arena. 

This ignores the fact that the legisla- 
ture had the chance last April to repeal the 
death penalty and refused to do so. 

Now instead of the issue being determined 
on its merits, by dragging it into a special 
session within the 60-day stay of execution 
period, he involves it in sort of a popularity 
contest on Caryl Chessman. Probably world- 
wide demonstrations will be held demanding 
the legislators vote for repeal of the death 
penalty and windows in our embassies will 
be broken if they don’t so Vote. 

Is that how the protection of law-abiding 
citizens of California is to be determined? 
Because of violence abroad are gunmen to 
escape their crimes of shooting down bank 
tellers and policemen sworn to uphold the 
law? Are kidnap-perverts practicing their 
crimes of violence against women and chil- 
dren to be freed of the full penalty for their 
crimes along with murderers who plot the 
death of innocent victims? 

If 60 days pass and the legislature has not 
repealed the death penalty, what then? As 
violence adds to violence abroad has the 
Governor opened a Pandora’s box when those 
mobs and not he will become the custodian 
of the constitutional power of clemency 
in California? Having yielded to interna- 
tional extortion once, will he not be expected 
to yield again? 

The Governor’s action and his reasons for 
the same have stripped dignity from Califor- 
nia’s legal processes and left us naked before 
the world. 





U.S. Customs Makes Enemies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1960 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
Minneapolis Star, February 15, 1960, 
carried an editorial entitled, “U.S. Cus- 
toms Makes Enemies,” by Everett Helm, 
a Minnesota-born composer and critic 
now living in Wuerttemberg, Germany, 
who recently had the opportunity of 
viewing the operations of our immigra- 
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tion and customs departments in New 
York. 

Because of the serious nature of Mr. 
Helm’s observations of the processing of 
immigrants to this country, I am bring- 
ing this editorial to. the attention of 
the Congress. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. Customs MAKES ENEMIzs—THE Way It’s 
RuN, AMERICA SEEMS LIKE A PoLice STATE 


(By Everett Helm) 


An American returning to the United 
States after a long stay abroad has a tend- 
ency to view his own country in a somewhat 
impersonal way—almost as if it were another 
foreign country, This, at least, has been my 
experience in the past, and it happened again 
this time. One sees the good and the less 
fortunate aspects of one’s native land 
through a magnifying glass, as it were. 

It has been said that first impressions are 
extremely important, and if this is so I hate 
to think what damage is done by the first 
impressions foreigners receive when they ar- 
rive in New York by ship. 

First of all they are kept waiting aboard 
ship to go through immigration until all 
American citizens have been taken care of— 
all, that is except those having alien spouses, 
(Being in this category, I have had ample 
opportunity to observe and sympathize with 
the newly-arrived foreigners at the Port of 
New York) I know of no other country in 
which landing is made to be such an ordeal 
as it is here, and certainly of none in which 
its own citizens are given this kind of pref- 
erential treatment. 

After all Americans have disembarked, the 
foreigners then are obliged to line up in 
endless ques to wait their turn with the im- 
migration authorities, who are generally 
quite pleasant, to be sure, but who ask all 
kinds of questions about the nature and 
purpose of one’s visit to the United States, 
where one will stay, when leave, etc.—all 
of which has already been covered in the 
visa application. 

I can see no valid reason for this interro- 
gation, which, rightly or wrongly, gives the 
foreigner the impression of entering a police 
state. When a visa has been issued by the 
U.S. consulate abroad, the questions should 
have been (and were) asked there. That 
should be enough. 

When they have finished this ordeal of 
standing in line and interrogation, the new- 
ly-arrived passengers are then set off the ship 
into an enormous customs shed—unheated, 
draughty and utterly confused—to search 
out and assemble their baggage, which may 
or may not be placed in the area marked by 
the first letter of their last name. 

When I landed recently, the porter service 
was functioning hardly at all, and almost 
everybody was obliged to wait for the ap- 
pearance of his bags as they came piecemeal 
and at infrequent intervals from the ship. 

It was anything but a heartening sight to 
see elderly French ladies struggling to carry 
large bags from one end of the huge pier to 
the other and struggling as well to obtain 
some kind of information that would help 
them understand what was going on amidst 
this incredible disorder. Needless to say, 
nobody on the piers—porters, policemen or 
officials—speaks anything but English. 

On this particular occasion it took me, to 
whom all this is familiar, a good 4 hours to 
clear customs. For after one has finally 
assembled all his baggage, a new martyrdom 
begins: that of standing in line eee 
one’s turn with a customs inspector. 
were several hundred people in dase line, 
which moved slowly, due to a shortage of 
inspectors. 
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that he expects a very generous tip for his 
efforts, since he, unlike the free porters, 
draws no salary. Fetching a cab oneself. is 
entirely out of the question, for the cabbies 
would not dare drive up without the protect- 
ing escort of a fetcher. 

At a time we are trying to make friends 
and influence people for American democ- 
racy, it seems monstrous that foreigners 
should be given this first impression of our 


rather that all are treated equally well. 
would be a great step forward. 





Incompatible Issues 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
February 24, 1960: 

DISARMAMENT AND MIsSILE GaP 
INCOMPATIBLE IssUES 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasHINGTON, February 23.—Politicians are 
supposed to be pretty good at picking out 
issues for an election campaign, but some- 
times they can’t be in the position of urging 
the American Government to accelerate its 
missile program and at the same time declare 
that nuclear tests must be abandoned 
disarmament negotiations speeded u 

A political party can’t be 





next autumn? Will the public be 
of the prospect of war that it will wish to 
punish the administration in power for not 
having built enough missiles for our Armed 
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Forces? Will the voters believe the President 
when he says our overall defense is adequate 

ost attack and that we 
are not relying on the missile alone or on any 


tion out of power for allegedly having failed 
to close the missile gap 

But what will the Republicans be saying 
in answer? they are getting out 
charts and tables showing that the Demo- 
crats were in charge of the executive branch 
of the Government to January 1953, and they 
spent for missiles a total of only $1,155 mil- 
lion from 1947 through the fiscal year 1951. 

As for the Republicans, in the ficsal year 
1953 they spent $1,116 million on missile 
programs, and every year thereafter they in- 
creased the amounts, so that in 1956 they 
were $2,270 million. In 1957 they 
spent $4,470 million and added to this until 
they reached nearly $7 billion in 1959. They 
have almost that same amount scheduled 
for the fiscal year 1960. 

If money is everything and if budgetary 
considerations should hive been disregarded 
heretofore, then the query is what happened 
between 1947 and 1953 when it is presumed 
the Soviets got their start? 

Also, since the hydrogen bomb is the key 
to vast destructive power today, why was 
there a lag in developing the H-bomb? 
Several years elapsed while a battle went on 
inside the Truman administration against 
developing the H—bomb as Russia moved on 
with her tests. One of the principal scien- 
tists in our Government who argued against 
developing the H-bomb was later declared a 
security risk not because of any act of 
disloyalty on his part but because of his 
indiscretions in mingling with Communists. 

Anyway, the H-bomb lag is the most 
serious of all, and if the missile lag is to be 
a campaign issue, it could be that the whole 
messy story may be revived. 

The principal inconsistency, however, 
among those who are playing the defense 
issue is that no candidate can afford to be 
pictured as concentrating on how to build 
up more military power at a time when 
supposedly the world is anxious for dis- 
armament. 


Miss Carol Ann Heiss Wins Gold Medal 
for United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
all of us have followed with great interest 
the VIII Winter Olympic Games now in 
progress at Squaw Valiey, Calif. There- 
fore, I am sure you can understand my 
pride in announcing that my constituent, 
Miss Carol Ann Heiss, Ozone Park, N.Y., 
has won for the United States its first 
gold medal. Of course, we had no doubt 
that Miss Heiss would win this honor 
as it was the only one left in the figure 
skating field which she had won. 

In 1956 Miss Heiss took second place 
in the figure skating competition at the 
VII Winter Olympics. She went from 
there to Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Ger- 
many, to win the world championship 
that year. In 1957 she won the women’s 
North American figure skating cham- 
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Ppionship, and in both 1958 and 1959 she 
won the United States and world cham- 
pionships. With this outstanding rec- 
ord to her credit, I am sure we all share 
in her joy at winning this coveted 
honor—one she says she has been work- 
ing toward for 15 years. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of the telegram I have 
sent to Miss Carol Ann Heiss: 

Miss Carnot ANN HeEtss, 

U.S. Olympic Team (Skating), 
VIII Winter Olympics, 

Squaw Valley, Calif.: 

Congratulations on your splendid victory. 
We in Queens County, N.Y., especially Ozone 
Park and the Fifth Congressional District, 
take great pride in the honor you have 
brought to yourself, the United States, and 
to us in winning the first gold medal for this 
country. It is impossible for me to find 
words to tell you how happy I am for you, 
your coach, your family, and your friends. 
Your performance in the free skating which 
I witnessed on television was superb. 

Congressman ALBERT H. BoscH. 


Estonian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, February 24, is the anniversary of 
Estonian Independence Day. It is a 
tragic thing that this occasion receives 
little attention since Estonia, as much as 
any other nation, stands as a constant 
reminder of the basic treachery of So- 
viet dictators and their complete disre- 
gard for the rights of mankind. 

Estonia, due to her brief span of in- 
dependence and isolated geographical 
position with a relatively small popula- 
tion, never received the attention of the 
world that larger nations receive while 
undergoing the same brutal oppression. 
However, we should maintain the moral 
dedication and strength of our foreign 
policy by continuing to emphasize to the 
United Nations the barbaric domination 
that Soviet forces exercise over Estonia 
and her neighboring Baltic States—Lat- 
via and Lithuania. 


With all the phony Soviet propaganda’ 


concerning the termination of the cold 
war, we should point to a tragic people, 
such as the Estonians, to remind our- 
selves that until they are restored to the 
political, social, economic, and religious 
freedom that they desire, we will never 
have true world peace. In the coming 
summit conferences, President Eisen- 
hower should be forewarned of the con- 
stant deceitfulness that is the standard 
Soviet diplomatic procedure, when he 
remembers the tragic diplomatic errors 
of his two immediate predecessors. 

Estonia and her brave people in their 
tragic suffering serve to constantly re- 
mind us that only through national 
strength and support of free nations of 
the world, and by efforts to constantly 
expose the insidious worldwide commu- 
nistic agitation can we maintain for our- 
selves and all peoples true freedom and 
world peace. 
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Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
and the Tax Court of the United States 
Appropriation Bill, 1961 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10569) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments, and the Tax Court of 
the United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I remark that I was possessed 
by a great emotion, which I am sure was 
shared by all my colleagues in this histor- 
ic Chamber, when the able, dedicated, 
and beloved Gorpon CaNFIELD spoke for 
the last time from the well for the ap- 
propriation bill reported by the subcom- 
mittee of which he is the ranking minor- 
ity member and of which he was 
chairman during the years when the Re- 
publicans were in control and Joz Mar- 
TIN, deeply embedded in our hearts, was 
Speaker. 

I confess, Mr. Speaker, and I am not 
ashamed, that there were tears in my 
eyes when the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey told us of the circum- 
stances of his recent illness, of the 
strength to fight through and conquer 
that came from his mother, and now 
that she has passed to the rarefied 
realms above, how her presence and her 
influence remain with him and are the 
source of his determination to retire 
from the Congress at the end of his 
present term. 

I wish that every American could read 
that eloquent tribute of a son to his 
mother. I feel privileged and grateful 
that I was present to hear that tribute 
voiced from the Speaker in the well with 
the rich eloquence which comes only 
from deep and sincere emotion, the 
words springing from the heart. 

I shall remember especially three oc- 
casions since I have been a Member of 
this body that stand out. One was when 
Ed Hart spoke on the death of Joe Tu- 
multy and recalled the days and the per- 
sonalities of the Woodrow Wilson ad- 
ministration. It was oratory in its very 
highest expression, and as LEE METCALF 
remarked to me immediately after its 
delivery when all who heard it were in 
@ magic spell, “perhaps we have just 
listened to one of the great orations of 
history.” 

Another occasion was when in the 
early months of the first Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, Dan Reed, tall, athletic, 
handsome, fighting a losing battle for 
what he believed was right, so won by 
his eloquence of sincerity the hearts if 
not the votes of his colleagues that every 
Member on the floor and there were few 
absentees that day, arose as a man and 
applauded for a very long time. 

The third occasion was when GorpoNn 
CANFIELD spoke today. There doubtless 
will be similar occasions as the years roll 
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on, but none to excel in the drama of 
pure emotion. 

The gentleman from New Jersey rep- 
resents in my book the first attributes 
of heart and mind. I doubt if he ever 
said an unkind word of any person. His 
consideration of others, his helpfulness 
and kindnesses, his modesty and entire 
lack of affection, his constant doing of 
good deeds dictated by a good heart, 
stamped him in mind, as I know they did 
in the minds of my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle, as a true practitioner 
of the religion of self-abnegation. 

I also, Mr. Chairman, would extend 
my congratulations and heartiest com- 
mendation to the outstanding chairman, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary], 
and all the members of the subcommittee 
that has established such an enviable 
record for close working together and 
gaining the approval of the House within 
the very minimum of trouble. 





Conservation Workshop Camp Program, 
Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as Con- 
gress attempts to find ways and means 
for dealing with the many complex 
problems confronting us, it is always 
gratifying to find local leaders “picking 
up the ball” to promote progress in fields 
in which this can be constructively ac- 
complished at the level of the local com- 
munity. 

Today, I refer particularly to one such 
endeavor in Wisconsin aimed at pro- 
moting conservation of our natural 
resources, 

Recently, I was pleased to have for- 
warded to me a résumé of the “Con- 
servation Workshop Camp Program,” by 
George W. Barber, superintendent of 
schools at Waupaca, Wis. 

The program, designed for rural teach- 
ers, is aimed at promoting creative 
efforts in utilization, as well as preser- 
vation, of our soil, lands, forest, and 
other natural resources. 

In addition to the leadership by Su- 
perintendent Barber and his associates, 
the program has the farsighted partici- 
pation of such agencies as: Wisconsin 
Lions Camp for the Visually Handi- 
capped; Waupaca Lions Club; State soil 
conservaton committee; Wisconsin Con- 
servation Department; extension serv- 
ice; University of Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture; soil conservation service; 
U.S. Geological Survey, Ground Water 
Division; and State department of public 
instruction. 

Reflective of the kind of constructive, 
creative efforts needed at the local level 
for not only best utilization, but also 
conservation of our natural resources, 
I ask unanimous consent to have a brief 
résumé of the program and its objec- 
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tives printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PARTICIPATING AGENCIES AND GROUPS 

Wisconsin Lions Camp for the Visually 
Handicapped; Ray Hemple, Popsippi, Wis., 

Waupaca Lions Club, sponsor; Victor Bill- 
meyer, president. 

State soil conservation committee; Don 
Niendorf, Manitowoc, Wis., erosion control 
agent. 

Wisconsin Conservation Department: 

1. Arthur Jorgenson, Madison, Wis., super- 
visor of education and information, 

2. Harold Steinke, Oshkosh, Wis., game 
manager. 

3. Robert Heding, Oshkosh, Wis., fish and 
watershed management. 

4. Dale Tubbs, Waupaca, Wis., assistant 
district forester. 

5. Sidney Miller, 
ranger. 

Extension service: 

1. Joe Walker, Waupaca, Wis., county agri- 
culture agent. 

2. Gene Hoye, Waupaca, Wis., club agent. 

University of Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture; Robert Ellarson, Madison, Wis., ex- 
tension specialist in-wildlife management. 

Soil conservation service: 


Waupaca, Wis., forest 


1. John Nimlos, Waupaca, Wis., work unit 


conservationist. 

2..Herbert Tauchen, Waupaca, Wis., 
conservationist. 

U.S. Geological Survey, Ground Water Di- 
vision; Charles Berkstresser, Madison, Wis., 
survey technician. 

State department of public instruction; 
Miss Leona Fischer, Frank N. Brown, super- 
visors. 


soil 


In Memory OF R. S. IHLENFELDT 
(By Frank N. Brown) 


Conservation is a philosophy of life. While 
we find many who would agree with this be- 
lief, few have made a determined effort to 
instill such a philosophy in others. When 
such a person passes on, the loss to a com- 
munity, state and nation cannot be meas- 
ured, Thus, the passing of Roy 8S. Ihlen- 
feldt on February 13, 1959, has dealt a blow 
to conservation education in Wisconsin. 
With his passing go ideas that he had con- 
ceived and propagated for perhaps half a 
century. While there is no substitute for 
ideas expressed by one who is active, alert, 
and intelligent, consolation, if there be any, 
can be found in the fact that Roy has left 
his imprint in the hearts and on the minds 
of thousands of people. These imprints have 
been made by word of mouth and through 
the printed word. For nearly a quarter of 
a century, conservation education and Roy 
Ihlenfeldt were synonymous in the State of 
Wisconsin. Wherever people assembled to 
discuss conservation education, Roy was 
present either in person or influence. If 
people gathered to share ideas to be put in 
print, Roy was there to share and in many 
instances to perform the Herculean task of 
pulling these ideas together and phrasing 
them for publication. 

Roy S. Ihlenfeldt will be remembered for 
his work in conservation education. Yet, he 
never lost sight of the fact that while con- 
servation has its place, it plays only one role 
in developing and practicing the good way of 
life. These ideas have been carried to thou- 
sands of the youth of Wisconsin through the 
teachers who studied in the county colleges 
of the State. It was Roy who worked closely 
with these institutions in an effort to develop 
& program of education that would prepare 
teachers to meet all of the challenges of edu- 
cating boys and girls throughout the State. 

Yes; Roy’s energy, enthusiasm, and ability 
gained for him recognition in many phases 


of life and education by individuals and or- 
ganizations. Yet, for of us who knew 
him well, it would seem that the greatest 
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and practice 
that will help to assure the good life. 


CREED OF THE Soln CONSERVATIONIST 
(By C. W. Gee) 


I believe God created the earth by His 
divine processes for the benefit of man, not 
one man, nor one generation, but mankind 
for all time. 

I believe the Almighty gave man an 


ee be hoarded as 
a miser guards his treasure, but to be used 
with wisdom and in the fullest for ane nae 


petual benefit of all men. 

I believe all of mankind, regardless of race 
or creed are entitled to a fair and equitable 
share of the earth’s bounty commensurate 
with their own efforts. But in so believing, I 
hold the irrevocable conviction that man 
hinueett Ota “Sanita a ahd aereeenee aan 
fealty. 

I believe that whatsoever a man soweth, 


Holding these beliefs to be true I dedicate 
myself to the task of helping my fellow men 
realize their own personal res y in 
conserving the earth for the 
which follow them. To this end I shall de- 
vote my best knowledge in guiding the efforts 
of those who till the soil so that the land 
which nurtures us shall be fruitful without 
end. 

For truly, the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof, but the responsibility for its 
stewardship is vested in man, 


OBJECTIVES 

1. To broaden interests through active par- 
ticipation. 

2. To enrich teaching methods through 4 
“learn by doing” procedure. 

3. To coordinate the efforts of conserva- 
tionists, lay people, club leaders, and schools 
in making conservation everybody's job. 

4. To organize a tic approach to the 
study that will effectively utilize the con- 
tributions of all conservation agencies. 

5. To create an awareness of and to develop 
an understanding of conservation problems 
beginning with the local to countywide, 
statewide, and national. 

6. To consider the possibility of a biannual 
workshop camp that will become a continu- 
ing process open to all conservation-minded 
persons, 





Constituents Oppose Farm Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I believe it 
was last year in debating an agriculture 
bill that one Member suggested it would 
be simple: and far more economical to 
pay a cash sum to each farmer rather 
than to appropriate the billions of dollars: 
necessary to carry out the price support 
farm subsidy program. I figure on that 
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score that each farmer would get about 


the laws and letting the farmer in a free 
economy work and make his living with- 
out all the Federal regimentation. 

My .constituents are opposed to the 
current law. Here are a few of the 
things they say: 

I would like to take a minute of your time 
to express my opinion on the farm product 
surplus problem. I feel the Federal Govern- 
ment should not lease any federally owned 
land for agricultural uses whenever it would 
contribute in any way to increasing the sur- 
plus. I feel it would be cheaper to buy up 
the marginal agricultural land and put it in 
a federally owned soil bank rather than pay 
exorbitant rental payments to accomplish 
the same thing. 

Why does the U.S. Government support 
tobacco raisers when the medical profession 
has pretty well ee 
contributing cause of cancer? 

The Kitsap County Republican Women’s 
Club, at their February 11 meeting, heartily 
endorsed your nonsubsidy farm plan and 
wish to commend you for your leadership in 
this matter. 

Let’s do something about the agriculture 
surpluses. Somebody should have the cour- 
age to change the current mess, even though 
it might mean political death. 

I am against price supports and for a free 
and open market. Let things seek their own 
level—they will if the Government would 
keep out. 


We have much surplus grain, some of it 
spoiling, still we are paying a very high price 
for bread. 


Supply and demand should be the rule. 

Why should one small segment of the pop- 
ulation be subsidized and guaranteed pros- 
perity at the expense of all? 

In times like this it seems ridiculous that 
we pay taxes fo make prices higher. 

There is no reason why the farmers have 
to be paid to not raise foodstuff. 


Let’s have the farmer go back into compe- 
tition with other farmers as in other indus- 
tries. That would eliminate surpluses and 
require farmers to plan their crops ahead. 

Let the farmer run the farms and let us 
get back to supply and demand. Get the 
Government out of the various businesses 
and attend to governing. 


Get rid of the surplus, give it to needy 
countries, or burn it. Why pay millions of 
dollars to store it when it will probably never 
be used? 

I sincerely believe our farm surpluses 
should be given as an economic aid to needy 
peoples here and elsewhere in the world. 





The Need for Survival Insurance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1960 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, in the 





past 2 weeks the Committee on Aero- 
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nautical and Space Sciences and the 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Armed Services 
have been holding hearings on the Na- 
tion’s missile and space programs. 

Certainly, it is too early at this time 
to draw definite and directional conclu- 
sions from the testimony presented thus 
far on every subject. 

However, Mr. President, I believe that 
in the conflicting testimony of our ex- 
perts in the field representing the three 
major services, it has been made demon- 
strably clear that our efforts in the fields 
of missiles and space have been tailored 
to preconceived budgetary notions. This 
has been stated by our top men in the 
Navy, Air Force, and Army. 

Certainly, most of us who have given 
time and study to this vital question of 
survival and to the crucial need for 
maintaining an adequate deterrent must 
realize that we cannot cut too fine the 
assessments of relative strength between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. One 
miscalculation based on insufficient in- 
telligence or failure to properly read 
what is now popularly called the “intent” 
of a potential enemy could lead to 
disaster. 

Mr. President, when all the arguments 
pro and con are submitted, I am sure 
that the Congress will respond to the 
feeling of the people that it would be a 
wiser course for all of us to take a posi- 
tion of adequate insurance to deter what- 
ever intention the Soviets may have. 
We are not dealing with a precise mathe- 
matical equation in which the numerical 
factors on both sides are positively 
known. I believe that it would be in- 
cumbent upon us—indeed, it would be 
our constitutional responsibility—to pro- 
vide every possible insurance against a 
fatal miscalculation in our intelligence 
assessments in the missile field. 

In that connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that the recent column of Joseph 
Alsop entitled “The Basic Crime,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 10, 1960] 
MATTER oF Fact—THE Basic CRIME 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Go to the old Navy Department, to hear 
the story of the great Polaris submarine-and- 
missile project. It is an inspiring experi- 
ence. It is also a deeply reassuring experi- 
ence—until you begin to think about it. 

Here are just about the most technically 
advanced weapons man has ever devised, 
considerably more complex, over all, than 
our Atlas ICBM for instance. Here is a 
weapons system requiring many tens of 
thousands of human and mechanical com- 
ponents, ranging from men for the missile 
crews to air cleaners for the submarines, to 
fabulously accurate gyros for the missiles 
themselves. Here is a project demanding 
continuous, coordinated forward movement 
on countless different fronts. 

This marvelous movement began, almost 
from scratch, in 1956. Less than 4 years ago, 
the Polaris project was set up on the lines 
of a smaller Manhattan District, under the 
brilliant and hard-driving Adm. W. F. Ra- 
born, Jr. Yet today, all the fantastically 
complex parts are nearly ready to be fitted 
together in the first operational Polaris. Be- 
fore the year is out, the George Washington 
will be at sea with 16 missiles abroad, any 
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one of which will be able to kill a medium- 
sized city. 

The Polaris project is inspiring because it 
shows what we in America can do if we put 
our minds to it, and it is reassuring because 
it promises important reinforcements for the 
American deterrent. But this project is also 
the very opposite of reassuring, if you just 
crank the Polaris experience into the current 
great debate about national defense. 

At bottom, the defense debate concerns 
only one question. The question is whether 
the Soviets now have or will soon have the 
small number of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles needed to wipe out the American 
deterrent, which is now totally vulnerable. 
The number needed at this time is only 150 
Soviet ICBM’s. The national intelligence 
estimates say that the Soviets do not now 
have 150 ICBM’s, and further say they will 
not have the still small but gradually in- 
creasing numbers of ICBM’s they will need 
later. The President has therefore neg- 
lected to budget the relatively modest sums 
of money that are needed to make the Amer- 
ican deterrent less vulnerable, by maintain- 
ing an airborne alert and in other ways. 
Yet, merely by its brilliant success, the 
Polaris project raises at least two kinds of 
grave doubts about the dependability of the 
national intelligence estimates on which so 
much dependence has been placed. 

On the one hand, it raises technical 
doubts. For example, the able Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, Allen W. 
Dulles, has testified that there are good rea- 
sons to believe the Soviets do not have 
weapons crews for a decisive number of 
ICBM’s. These reasons are fairly persua- 
sive if the Soviets are assumed to need the 
same large numbers of men included in the 
American ICBM squadrons. But these rea- 
sons are less persuasive when you note 33 
men on the George Washington will service 
and if necessary fire a total of 16 Polaris 
missiles. 

Suppose it is certain that the Soviet 
ICBM is liquid-fueled, rather than solid- 
fueled like the Polaris and the prospective 
American Minuteman missile. Suppose 
that a Soviet ICBM weapons crew has to be 
proportionally four times larger than a 
Polaris weapons crew, because of the greater 
difficulty of servicing liquid-fueled missiles. 
But suppose also that the Soviet ICBM’s are 
as fully automated as Polaris, and that the 
Soviet ICBM crews are as economically or- 
ganized as Admiral Raborn’s Polaris crews. 

You then get a figure of only about 1,300 
men in specially trained weapons crews to 
fire 150 Soviet ICBM’s. And how on earth 
can anyone but the all-seeing Almighty be 
sure that a mere 1,300 men have not been 
specially trained somewhere in the vast 
reaches of the Soviet land mass? 

In the same way the Polaris project also 
raises what may be called grave organiza- 
tional doubts about the national intelligence 
estimates. To be specific, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force Trevor Gardner, 
who was eventually fired for being too right 
about the missile gap, wisely fought for a 
Manhattan District type organization of our 
ICBM program. Gardner was defeated in 
this fight, however. Under Gen. Benjamin 
Schriever, great things have nonetheless 
been accomplished with our ICBM program. 
But because Gardner was defeated, General 
Schriever has always had to work through 
channels, and mostly through half-clogged 
channels. Hence Schriever has lacked the 
immense organizational advantages of Ad- 
miral Raborn in the Polaris project, and of 
General Groves in the Manhattan District. 

Meanwhile,, under the prevailing esti- 
mating system our own ICBM performance 
is our yardstick for Soviet ICBM perform- 
ance. The Soviet program began years be- 
fore ours did. Only suppose that the boss of- 
the Soviet program has enjoyed the same 
organizational advantages as Admiral Ra- 
born. Then there is no reason why all the 
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needful components—missiles, weapons 
crews, launchers, and so on-—may not sud- 
denly be brought together into a complete, 
decisively powerful Soviet ICBM system in 
the near future, just as all the Polaris com- 
ponents will_be brought together in the near 
future in the George Washington. 

These doubts about the national esti- 
mates do not reflect on the CIA, which only 
claims to produce informed estimates, not 
gospel truth. These doubts reflect, rather, 
on the use of the administration is mak- 
ing of the estimates. 

Just this is the crucial point. The na- 
tional intelligence estimates may be correct 
to the last decimal. Pray God they are. But 
they may also be wrong by a considerable 
margin. If the estimates of Soviet ICBM’s 
are wrong, even by a very narrow margin, the 
error can be fatal. Basically, therefore, it is 
not merely foolish, it is really criminal to 
use the national estimates as precision in- 
struments which show how little we need 
to do. Common prudence demands insur- 
ance against error in the ICBM estimate. 
The national interest demands measures, 
such as the airborne alert, to end the total 
vulnerability of the American deterrent. And 
sound practice demands that the use of 
mere estimates as precision instruments be 
abandoned and condemned, as wholly per- 
nicious and improper. 





Report of President of Society of Ameri- 
can Registered Architects 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1960 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
last September 25 and 26 the Society of 
American Registered Architects, an or- 
ganization representing registered archi- 
tects, held its first national meeting in 
Kansas City, Kans. A highlight of that 
meeting was the report of the society’s 
founder and first president, Hon. Wil- 
fred J. Gregson, of Atlanta, Ga. I ask 
unanimous consent that the account of 
Mr. Gregson’s report, as carried in the 
current ARA brochure, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


“You are my report. You are the ones 
who have made the first great step toward 
a unified profession of architecture. You 
are a living report that will go to every part 
of these 50 United States.” 

So said President Wilfred Gregson in his 
report to ARA members at the opening ses- 
sions of the national meeting, 

“You will take back the olive branch as a 
token that the waters of selfishness are re- 
ceding,” said the founder of ARA. Describ- 
ing the founding of ARA through his own 
efforts and with the aid of many others, 
Gregson stated that ARA is now a powerful 
society throughout the United States. 

“We have succeeded in proving that there 
is a great need for the Society of American 
Registered Architects; that there are un- 
limited ways such a society can be of value 
to each architect, his client, his town, State, 
and nation. * * * We can't cure all the ills 
at once, but we have started and can see 
possibilities of great expanses.” 
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The president of ARA predicted that the 
unselfish work of ARA members will end in 
“finer architecture anid more unified distribu- 
tion of the proceeds.” 

He stated that the task of ARA members 
is to enlist every registered architect in the 
United States. 

“Architects must be represented before 
Congress,” the president declared. He asked 
that some ancient taboos on advertising be 
recognized as now out of date.” 

The theory “it’s better to do nothing than 
to be called unethical” has played into the 
hands of a few moguls and helped a few 
gigantic firms to flourish, Gregson stated. 

The .ARA program is simple. It is all 
architects for all architects. ARA policy is 
to build up architects, not fence them in, the 
president explained. 

“We must alert architects to the greatness 
which is ours. We must teach our own 
people that there is a God of plenty in the 
heavens and that the doctrine of insuffiency 
is evil. 

“The control of ARA is by officers who are 
elected each year at the annual meeting. 
The nominations committee is also elected at 
each annual meeting. ‘There can be no 
stacked vote or perpetuation of officers. 
This includes your president who auto- 
matically becomes past president at the 
meeting of 1960, when a newly elected presi- 
dent will take the gavel.” 

As a final charge he told members that 
ARA must not become overcomplicated, or 
its objectives forgotten. 

WI_FrReD J. GREGSON, 
National President. 
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Jurisdiction of International Court of 
Justice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1960, Mr. Frank B. Ober testi- 
fied before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee with regard to Senate Resolu- 
tion 94 which would repeal the Connally 
reservation. 

Mr. Ober is an able constitutional 
lawyer and his testimony gives scholarly 
treatment to this most important issue. 
I recommend a careful reading of its con- 
tents to all my colleagues. 

Mr. Ober has prepared a short sum- 
mary of his testimony and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


CONNALLY RESERVATION 


Briefly, the history of the present move- 
ment, as I get it, is as follows: 

1. The United Nations Charter, article II, 
section 7, expressly prohibits intervention in 
matters “which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any state or which 
require the members to submit such matters 
to settlement under the present Charter.” 

2. The provision for the World Court re- 
quired affirmative adherence by separate ac- 
tion. The United States, like 16 other coun- 
tries, in the Connally reservation (adopted 
61 to 12) excluded from the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court such matters “es- 
sentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 


the United States of America, as 
by the United States of America.” 
3. In 1947, before the cold 


and was even recommended by the house of 
delegates of the American Bar Association. 
4. Since 1947 the movement was appar- 


by treaty without amending the Constitu- 
tion. ‘This gave rise to a general 


pass such treaties. 
5. The Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee suddenly took up the Connally 


in surrendering to a foreign court the deter- 
mination of matters “essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the United States of 
America, as determined by the United States 
of America.” Yesterday, because of the up- 
roar, they had another hearing and I sub- 
mitted my statement, but did not go over 


6. It seems to me as a matter of consti- 
tutional law that to vest a part of the judi- 
cial power over domestic matters in a world 
court instead of the Supreme Court would, 
at the least, require an amendment to the 
Constitution. 

7. That no such amendment would have a 
ghost of a chance of adoption, partly because 
the Court would be composed of 15 judges, 
only one of which can be from this country, _ 
many of them being from Communist and 
other totalitarian countries where judges re- 
gard themselves as agents of their respective 
states. This seems strange to us, but they 
haven't the slightest conception of the inde- 
pendence of the judicial function. What, if 
any, ideas of the judicial function will come 
from the 40 additional so-called nations be- 
ing added, from Africa, the Middle East, and 
parts of Asia, it is impossible to foretell ex- - 
cept that they cannot have any training in 
our kind of law or the constitutional preser- 
vation of liberties or property. 





Conflict-of-Interest Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the re- 
port of the special committee of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New 
York on conflict-of-interest problems is 
reviewed in a very fine editorial in this 
morning’s Washington Post. The edito- 
rial emphasizes that the legislation rec- 
ommended by the special committee of 
which I am a cosponsor has a double 
purpose: First, to make it easier to re- 
move from Government positions offi- 
cials who have a conflict of interest; 
and, second, -to remove unreasonable 
impediments in existing conflict-of-in- 
terest laws to the recruitment of compe- 
tent well-trained persons. 
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I believe that the Washington Post ed- 
itorial will be of interest to many per- 
sons, and I ask unanimous consent that 
be printed in the Appendix of the 


being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
{From the Washington Post, Feb. 24, 1960] 
CONFLICTS OF INTEREST 


A special committee of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York has 
handed Congress a very thorough study of 
the . conflict-of-interest problems that are 

the Federal Government, together 


@ position where loyalty to their official du- 
ties conflicts with their economic 
interest.” But the committee also sees that 
the divestment of public servants should 
not be carried to the point where it is dif- 
ficult to hire top executives for high gov- 
ernmental posts. The bill is thus designed to 
serve a double purpose. 

We think the idea of passing a compre- 
hensive new conflict-of-interest statute is 
excellent. Most of the laws now on the 
books are related to problems of the post- 
Civil War period. Since then the Govern- 
ment has grown to enormous proportions; 
Civil Service has supplanted the spoils sys- 
tem. Administrative machinery has been 
highly developed. New sources of possible 
conflict have arisen, and the whole prob- 
lem needs to be viewed in the light of 
present-day conditions. There should also 
be a substantial advantage in bringing to- 
gether all the law and the rules on this 
subject so that they will be readily avail- 
able to administrators, Federal employees 
and the private interests with which they 
come into contact. 

The proposed statute would write into the 
law a general provision against gift-taking 
by Government employees. In general it 
would strike at gifts from persons having 
interests that might be substantially af- 
fected by an employee’s performance or non- 
performance of official duties. Enforcement 
of the law would be sought chiefly by ad- 
ministrative remedies, including dismissal, 
leaving criminal penalties for the more flag- 
rant cases. The emphasis of the program 
would be preventive rather than penal. 

Not all of the committee’s voluminous 
recommendations are designed to impose 
new restraints on Government servants. It 
found that “the strict requirements of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee on the 
divestiture of stock have made it difficult 
for the Department of Defense to procure 
top level executives.” To meet this obstacle 
to recruitment, the study committee sug- 
gests that employees of private companies 
coming into the Federal service be allowed 
to continue participating in private pension 
plans under various safeguards. The Armed 
Services Committee has been quite erratic in 
its demands that some nominees to the 
Defense Department (but not others) divest 
themselves of stocks in order to win con- 
firmation. It has shown little interest in 
other forms of wealth held by nominees. 
The need for a more consistent policy is 
obvious, and it should encourage the recruit- 
ment of highly skilled executives as well as 
the elimination of conflicts of interest. 

The committee would also draw a line 
between regular Federal employees and con- 
sultants who give only par time to gov- 
ernmental work. This distinction obviously 
would not relieve policymakers of the neces- 
sity to guard against special-interest influ- 
ence from consultants. The constructive 
and soundly based bar association study 
offers no panacea for the perennial problems 
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of conflict of interests, but its new ap- 
proaches should help to isolate a few bad 
eggs without subjecting the vast majority 
of honest and conscientious Government em- 


ployees to impossible working conditions. 


The Right To Vote and the Commission 
on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. - Mr.- Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a speech entitled “The Right 
To Vote and the Commission on Civil 
Rights” delivered at the City Club of 
Chicago on November 3, 1959, by the dis- 
tinguished visiting associate professor 
at Notre Dame Law School, Mr. Harris 
Wofford, Jr.: 


THE Ricut To VoTE AND THE COMMISSION ON 
Civit RIGHTS 
(By Harris Wofford, Jr., visiting associate 
professor, Notre Dame Law School) 

I understand that a recent talk to this 
club by the scientist Dr. William Davidson 
Was read and cited by Mr. Khrushchev on 
his trip here. I doubt that my talk will 
have that fortune or misfortune, but per- 
haps Mr. Khrushchev should read the re- 
port of the Commission on Civil Rights. For 
one reason, he certainly has civil rights 
problems of his own—ours must seem small 
to him compared with those he faces in 
Eastern Europe and with the educated, rest- 
less, questioning Soviet young people. I 
could list this worldwide ferment for human 
rights now underway in Africa, Asia, and 
South America, throughout the colored ma- 
jority of the human race, as one of the rea- 
sons to expect further progress in this coun- 
try and ultimately perhaps in the Soviet 
Empire. It is in the context of this world 
process that the report of the Commission 
on Civil Rights must be read and its work 
judged. 

Another reason Mr. Khrushchev should 
read the Commission’s report is that there 
are critics who say he would find some af- 
finity with it. Senator EasTLanp said that 
many of the Commission’s recommendations 
“could only have been equaled by mutter- 
ings from the Kremlin.” Senator Srrom 
THURMOND said that he had “never heard 
the Marxist philosophy more succinctly 
stated” than in the closing statement of 
Father Hesburgh at the end of the report. 
And Senator TALMADGE says that “the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights is the antithesis of 
everything for which we Americans claim to 
stand.” 

Two years ago when the Commission was 
established to find the facts about denials 
of the right to vote and other alleged vio- 
lations of the constitutional rule of equal 
protection of the laws there was also con- 
siderable criticism—then in the form of gen- 
eral skepticism. Southern white politicians 
and Negro leaders alike saw it as a delaying 
tactic that would stall further congressional 
action on civil rights. Why study the sit- 
uation any more? Negro spokesman asked. 
This American dilemma has been studied 
and surveyed and appraised for a century, 
they said. It is now nearly 90 years since 
the 15th amendment clearly prohibited the 
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denial of the right to vote by reason of race. 
The American Negro is sick and tired of being 
studied. He wants his rights. 

Those of us who went to work for the 
Commission also saw this shadow of futility 
hanging over us. Many of us wondered 
whether the facts we found would become 
dead and distant things, whether the report 
we were writing would turn out to be a 
cemetery for buried hopes, whether in truth 
the Commission was an albatross that would 
serve to plague us all. 

The composition of the Commission was 
not reassuring. With three members from 
the North and three from the South, with 
not a single liberal or northern Democrat, 
with no member who had been in the fore- 
front of the cause of civil rights, there 
seemed to be a built-in stalemate. 

Whistling in the dark, some of us said 
that at least there would be an interesting 
dialogue. The three southern members wer- 
distinguished lawyers and public servants 
and presumably believed in the rule of 
reason. I recalled Chancellor Hutchins’ old 
refrain that ours is the civilization of the 
dialogue. 

But there was a hollow ring to our talk. 
For at first ours was such an isolated and 
lonely dialogue. From April 1, April Fool’s 
Day, 1958, when I joined the Commission’s 
staff, one of the first attorneys to arrive, 
throughout the spring and most of the sum- 
mer not a single sworn complaint alleging 
denial of the right to vote was submitted. 
NAACP officers generally took the position 
that we were a hopeless bunch and that it 
wasn’t worth wasting time and postage or 
risking lives sending a complaint to us. 
But in order to invoke the Commission's 
duty to investigate there had to be a sworn 
complaint. This was no Commission to take 
a broad construction of the Act and go on 
a fishing expedition. So we studied the 
laws and read books and wrote memoran- 
dums, and our staff investigators spent the 
summer doing research in the Library of 
Congress, and some of us began to devise 
in our minds a musical comedy on the whole 
fiasco, 

Then one day nearly a year after Con- 
gress had passed the bill establishing the 
Commission, and 5 months after the Com- 
mission was in real operation a complaint 
arrived. It was rather a broad one, alleging 
“that through threats of bodily harm and 
losing of jobs, and other means, Negro resi- 
dents of Gadsden County, Fla., are being 
deprived of their right to vote.” The com- 
plaining party did not even claim that ke 
himself was being deprived of the right to 
vote. But nevertheless the Commission by 
unanimous vote decided to conduct an im- 
mediate field investigation. Surprised and 
encouraged by the Commission’s prompt ac- 
tion, other Negroes began submitting com- 
plaints from other southern States, first, 
from Alabama, then from Louisiana and 
Mississippi, and in each case the Commis- 
sion unanimously voted to investigate. 

Soon a small flood of complaints from 
black belt Alabama counties led the Com- 
mission unanimously to decide to request 
local officials to let Commission investiga- 
tors inspect the registration records. When 
the Alabama officials refused, the Commis- 
sion unanimously voted to hold a public 
hearing on all these complaints in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and to subpena the records. 
You probably recall some of the events 
of the hearing, generally well covered by 
television—the 33 witnesses who gave per- 
sonal accounts of being denied the right 
to register in 4 counties. Ten were college 
graduates, 6 of whom held doctorate de- 
grees. All were literate. Only seven had 
not completed high school. Some were war 
veterans with battle decorations. You may 
have seen the dramatic appeal by Commis- 
sion Member Battle of Virginia, a former 
governor and avowed segregationist, who 
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begged the Alabama white officials to co- 
operate with the Commission and to dis- 
prove these allegations if they could. 

Perhaps you did not follow the legal 
tangle after the hearing. Finally the Com- 
mission, under court order, was able to in- 
spect most of the records it needed, although 
the State of Alabama quickly passed a law 
providing for the destruction of registration. 
records within 30 days after the rejection of 
applicants. After appraising these records 
and the sworn testimony, the Commission 
unanimously adopted findings of fact de- 
scribing the various ways qualified Negro 
voters were being denied their right to 
register. 

I have emphasized the unanimity and 
promptness of the Commission’s action in 
order to show that those who decided that 
the Commission was not worth using and 
testing were wrong. It also explains why 
some of us on the staff felt a growing hope 
that in some measure the Commission was 
going to take itself and the country by sur- 
prise. My own hope had always been that 
having been put on the spot, the Commis- 
sion. would rise with the occasion—that it 
would rise, and be better than the sum of 
its parts, because it was an instrument of 
law, of our highest written law, the Con- 
stitution, at a time when the law was in 
motion. Time is needed to fulfill great 
constitutional promises, but it has been a 
long time. Our national frustration, I 
hoped, had reached that necessary critical 
point after which remedial action, however 
painful, was probable. 

As the reports came in from the field, of 
hesitant, doubtful Negroes who were ready 
to risk everything to tell their stories—of 
an old farmer who received our investigator 
saying that this was the first time in 60 
years that the big Government had shown 
any interest in him, asking, Is the big Gov- 
ernment really going to do something to let 
me vote?—we could measure the effect on 
ourselves and more importantly the Com- 
missioners. 

I will not try to go through the history 
of the Commission here. But the mo- 
mentum of these first investigations led to 
the scheduling of the hearing in Louisiana 
and also to hearings on discrimination in 
housing in New York, Atlanta, Chicago, and 
Washington, and a conference in Nashville 
of school officials from districts in Southern 
and border States that had experienced some 
desegregation, to compare experience and 
discover sound methods of desegregation. 

Now that our full 600 page report, our 
200 page abridgment, and our thousands of 
published pages of hearings have been sub- 
mitted to the President and Congress, you 
may still ask the question, was it worth- 
while after all? The facts have been found, 
unanimously—facts showing clearly that 
qualified Negroes are being denied their 
right to vote in a considerable number of 
southern counties, facts showing that school 
integration can be and in some places is 
being used to raise the standard of educa- 
tion of both Negro and white students but 
that the constitutional requirement of de- 
segregation is not being complied with nor 
is likely to be complied with in many areas 
of the South; and facts showing that dis- 
crimination in housing exists in cities North 
as well as South, West as well as East, and 
particularly it exists in Federal housing pro- 
grams which are supposed to be subject to 
the constitutional rule against discrimina- 
tion. 

But what good will all these facts be? 
Who will be moved to do something about 
them? In our New York housing hearing 
Judge Justine Wise Polier cited Disraeli’s 
remark that there was hardly a woman in 
England who would not be more disturbed 
by the smashing of the joint of her small 
finger in a carriage door than by hearing 
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that a million children had died of famine 
the preceding week in China. 

How many Americans will be moved to 
action by the knowledge that Negro school- 
teachers in Terrell County, Ga., are denied 
registration because they pronounced “equi- 
ty” as “eequity”; or that in Louisiana Ne- 
groes are denied registration if they fail 
to give a reasonable interpretation of the 
following clauses of the State constitution: 

“The legislature shall provide by law for 
change of venue in civil and criminal cases.” 

“The exercise of the police power of the 
State shall never be abridged.” 

And ponder this one: 

“Prescription shall not run against the 
State in any civil matter.” One registrar 
disqualified a Negro voter for “Error in 
Spilling,” and in his affidavit the registrar 
himself spelied it “spilling.” 

And what good will our collection of 
county-by-county voting statistics be? 
While the statistical picture isn't yet com- 
plete (there are no statistics county by 
county yet for Tennessee, and Mississippi is 
not up to date), it is ugly enough. Consider 
just these few items: The Commission 
found that there were 16 counties where 
Negroes constituted a majority of the voting- 
age population in the last census but where 
not a single Negro was registered at last re- 
port; it found some 49 other Negro-majerity 
counties where a few Negroes were regis- 
tered, but less than 5 percent of voting-age 
Negroes. There are 14 Mississippi counties 
with a total 1950 population of about 230,000, 
of whom 109,000 were Negroes, where not a 
single Negro was at last report registered. 

But where will this officially documented 
knowledge take us? 

Let me be the optimist and suggest that 
the Commission’s Report itself is an im- 
portant milestone that marks and will 
henceforth measure the progress in this 
field. First, the facts found took the Com- 
missioners, or all but one of them, to posi- 
tions some of them had not expected to 
reach. Five of the Commissioners, includ- 
ing Dean Robert Storey of Southern Metho- 
dist University Law School in Dallas, Tex., 
and former Gov. Doyle Carlton of Florida, 
joined in recommending that in cases of 
discriminatory denial cf the right to reg- 
ister, the President should be empowered to 
appoint temporary Federal registrars, from 
existing local Federal employees such as the 
U.S. Postmaster, who would actually register 
citizens’ who qualify under State law, ap- 
plied without discrimination. 

Most southern legislators and newspaper 
editorials have professed shock that two 
such respected southern conservatives would 
have supported so far-reaching a recommen- 
dation, 

But Commissioners Storey and Carlton 
state in the report why they supported it: 
“We strongly believe in the right of every 
qualified citizen of the United States, ir- 
respective of his color * * * to register, 
vote, and have his vote counted,” they said. 
“We regard full protection of these rights of 
suffrage by both State and Federal Govern- 
ments as necessary and proper.” They 
joined in recommending temporary Federal 
registrars because, as the Commission unani- 
mously reported, “Against the prejudice of 
registrars and jurors, the U.S. Government 
appears under present laws, to be helpless to 
make good the guarantees of the U.S. Con- 
stitution.” 

Governor Battle of Virginia could not 
agree to this drastic remedial action but he 
did join in the findings of denial of voting 
rights, he stated that he believed “that all 
properly qualified American citizens should 
have the right to vote,” and he joined in 
four less—far-reaching Commission recom- 
mendations to strengthen present laws, in- 
cluding a recommendation that voting rec- 
ords be made public records to be 
for inspection for a period of 5 years, 


the three southerners supportei all-out 
preventive action by the President and 
Congress. As former Governor Cariton of 
Florida used to say around the Commission . 
on occasion, “We must take the bull by the 
tail and look the ugly facts straight in the 
face.” The southern members did not 
the facts that were found on denials of 
ing rights in their region. But they 
lawyers and -public servants sworn to 
hold the Constitution of the United States. 
And, it is interesting to note, the Southern 
press, in criticizing the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations, almost unanimously con- 
demned the practices which these recom- 
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solid South is split on this issue. The wedge 
of the Constitution must widen that split at 
just this point. For this is the creative split 
that we have been loking for. This is the 
split that can carry Texas, Florida, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, and Virginia into the camp 
of the Constitution. Here is the issue that 
can divide the great cities of the South— 
Atlanta, New Orleans, and others, where the 
Negroes vote in large numbers and without 
discrimination, from the black belt rural 
counties which are the strongholds of the 
southern white supremicists and the 
strangleholds of Southern State politics. 

It seems to me also that a shift of focus 
for a year or so from the slow 
and complex problem of school : 
tion to this clear-cut issue of voting rights is 
politically right and psychologically healthy. 
The 14th amendment is after all subject to 
varying interpretations and the Supreme 
Court school decision reinterpreting the 
equal protection clause to prohibit what an 
earlier Court’s had upheld is subject to 
fair criticism. I agree wholeheartedly with 
this Court’s interpretation, and I am giad 
that the Commission unanimously stated 
that “The constitutional right to be free 
from compulsory segregation in public edu- 
cation can be and must be realized, for this 
is a government of law, and the Constitu- 
tion as interpreted by the Supreme Court is 
the supreme law of the land.” And I think 
it was useful to have this Commission, with 
its three southerners in accord, stating that: 
“The problem, therefore, is hdw to comply 
with the Supreme Court while preserving 
and even improving public education,” and 
to have the Commission state bluntly that 
“The ultimate choice of each State is be- 
tween finding reasonable ways of ending 
compulsory segregation in its schools or 
abandoning its system of free public educa- 
tion.” But the Commission did not throw 
much if any new light on how the dominant 
forces and opinion in a whole region are tc 
ed by law to move in this regard 


American problem of obtaining the consent 
of the governed.” 

But that problem is nowhere near so great 
in respect to the right to vote. The 15th 
amendment is after all quite clear, and there 
has never really been any doubt that it 
means just what it says: “The right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote shail not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” By -~ 
very terms of the amendment Congress is 
wants Waadaai’ ar tenes a ee 

exercising this power 


United States is not helpless to make 
the guarantees of the U.S. Constitution. By 
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the hands of the next session of Con- 
and of the President of the United 
it changed the whole legislative pic- 
‘ an editorial in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald stated, the Commission’s 
far-reaching voting p make the pre- 
vious Presidential and legislative civil rights 
proposals “look pallid by comparison.” By 
the way, I should include in the package pre- 
sented by the Commission the proposal by 
the Chairman and by Father Hesburgh and 
Commissioner Johnson for a constitutional 
amendment to further protect the right to 
vote by establishing a universal franchise, 
limited only by State age and length-of- 
residence requirements. This would prohibit 
the literacy and interpretation tests through 
which most of the discrimination occurs. It 
seems to me that these Commissioners are 
right that “the time has come for the United 
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versal suffrage amendment, for the first time 
would enable the Government of the United 
States to enforce its first principle through- 
out the land. 

These proposals made by the official Com- 
mission assigned to find the facts and make 
appropriate recommendtions seem destined 
to become the chief civil rights questions be- 
fore Co . This will be a particularly 
important test for the Republican Party, For 
everyone knows that the Democrats are 
regionally split on this issue. But if the 
Republicans in Congress will join the ma- 
jority on the Democratic side in supporting 
strong right-to-vote legislation there are 
enough votes, more than enough, to pass it. 
LynpoN JOHNSON has underscored the test 
for Republicans by agreeing that civil rights 
legislation will be brought to the floor of 
the Senate shortly after the Republicans 
have returned from their Lincoln’s birthday 
speeches, this February. 


If the congressional Republicans put their 


cloakroom coalition with Southern Demo- 
crats above their public commitments to civil 
rights, then they will surely pay the price 
in the 1960 election. And the result, whether 
this session or after the next election, is 
surely going to be a strong new civil rights 
bill. The Civil Rights Act of 1957 was the 
first legislation by that name or for that 
purpose in 82 years. But the passage of that 
act, over ineffective southern opposition, and 
the creation and operation and report of the 
Commission on Civil Rights, have set a new 
pace. 

The test, however, is not that of Congress 
alone. Between the lines of the Commis- 
sion’s report emerges a strong plea for greater 
Presidential leadership. Will the President 
recommend to his party leaders and to Con- 
gress the adoption of the Commission’s pro- 
posals for right-to-vote legislation? Will he 
support it with all of his persuasive power? 
Will he issue the Executive order on equal 
opportunity in housing, to govern all Federal 
housing programs, which the Commission 
unanimously recommended that he issue? 
Will he, in these last months of his adminis- 
tration, give to this crucial domestic problem 
of civil rights the direct personal attention 
that he is now giving to foreign policy? 


The Commission reported to the President 
that “some dramatic and creative interven- 
tion by the leaders of our national life is 
necessary” in order to eliminate discrimina- 

In the past Executive leadership has 
proved effective in other aspects of civil 
rights. President Roosevelt’s wartime Fair 
Employment Practices Committee, estab- 
lished by Executive order, diminished racial 
job discrimination in the war effort. Dis- 
crimination in the Armed Forces was largely 
ended as a result of President Truman’s Ex- 
ecutive order calling for equal opportunity 
for all American servicemen. The Presiden- 
tial committees on equal o and 
equal treatment in the fields of Government 
contracts and Government employment, 


started by President Truman, have also made. 


contributions. President Eisenhower has 
continued these earlier Presidential initia- 
tives but he has not given the powerful new 
leadership that the problem, now at its head, 
requires. 

The President repeatedly says that dis- 
crimination is a matter of the minds and 
hearts of men. But he is sworn to “take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 
In Little Rock he demonstrated that he 
would carry out this duty even if it took 
bayonets. But the logic of his position is 
that since he must enforce the laws and 
since their enforcement depends on chang- 
ing the minds and hearts of people, he, as 
Chief Executive, as the one in the most 
powerful position to reach and influence the 
minds and hearts of Americans, must give 
his full political and moral leadership in 
this endeavor. “Law,” said the Commis- 
sion’s report, “must be inventive, creative, 
and educational.” 

Now I have not discussed Chicago and it 
is too late to do so fairly. The Commission's 
report, based on its hearing here, says a 
lot about Chicago. Perhaps I should just 
leave this as an inducement to you to read 
the report. You know that the report de- 
scribed Chicago as the most residentially 
segregated large city in the country. It 
also raised the question whether Chicago and 
Illinois should not be considering the adop- 
tion of civil rights law prohibiting discrimi- 
nation in housing at the same time that Con- 
gress is debating new civil rights legislation. 
The Commission found that city and State 
laws against discrimination in housing and 
Official agencies enforcing those laws pri- 
marily through education, conciliation and 
mediation have been helpful in New York 
and elsewhere. The Commission found fur- 
ther that in Chicago, where no such hws 
exist, the Negroes’ primary method of se- 
curing better housing has had to be through 
the mutually unsatisfactory system of block- 
busting with the consequent uprooting of 
adjacent white neighborhoods and with in- 
evitable racial tension. The Commission 
also found unanimously that where public 
opinion makes possible the adoption of laws 
against discrimination in housing this could 
make a significant contribution. 

Is Chicago not a city and is Illinois not a 
State where public opinion does make pos- 
sible such a forward step? Establishing 
equal opportunity in housing will take im- 
aginative and brave leadership, but will it 
also not require the leadership of the law? 

If those regions of the country that are 
insisting upon national action to enforce 
constitutional rights will practice what they 
preach and embody in their State and local 
laws the principles they advocate for na- 
tional application, the prospects for nation~- 
wide action will be brighter. At least the 
facts of discrimination on our own doorsteps 
are more like an injury or a threat to our 
own bodies than a famine in China or even 
@ denial of the right to vote in Mississippi. 
Yet the promise of-the Constitution fulfilled 
anywhere leaves the Constitution stronger 
everywhere. 
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Progress on the Nicolet National Forest in 
the 1950’s in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the pres- 
ervation, and best utilization of our for- 
ests, as well as our soil and water re- | 
sources, is extremely important—if we 
are to perpetuate such resources for the 
benefit of the generations in the years 
ahead, 

Throughout the country, constructive 
programs are underway to meet these 
objectives. 

Recently, I was privileged to receive 
from Mr. K. P. Butterfield, forest super- 
visor from Rhinelander, Wis., a brief 
résumé of the progress in utilization as 
well as preservation of the Nicolet Na- 
tional Forest in Wisconsin during the 
1950’s. In addition to preservation prac- 
tices, the program has included a wide 
variety of other activities, including: 
providing out-of-doors opportunity for 
recreation for millions of people, car- 
rying forward constructive wildlife 
management work; sales of timber in- 
cluding over one-half million acres of 
pulpwood, 30 million board feet of saw 
timber; treeplanting of over 2,000 acres; 
and other special uses for recreational, 
educational, and utilitarian purposes. 

Overall, I believe the report is repre- 
sentative of the constructive way in 
which our national forests’ resources can, 
and should, be utilized. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the report printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROGRESS ON THE NICOLET NATIONAL FOREST 
IN THE 1950's 

Since we are now starting on a new dec- 
ade, it seems to be a good time to take a 
look back and see what has been accom- 


plished in the past 10 years. Since the forest 
was established in 1933, our objective has 


‘ been to increase the productivity of the land 


to its full capacity for the production of 
timber, game, fish, and other recreation re- 
sources and to satisfy the demands on it 
within the iimits of its ability to produce 
on a sustained yield basis. 

Progress toward attaining these goals is 
made by protecting the area against fire, 
insects, disease, and an overpopulation of 
animals; by providing for young growth 
where such is lacking either by planting or 
by proper cutting methods which will in- 
sure the establishment of a new crop; by 
building and maintaining roads into areas 
now relatively inaccessible; by giving special 
consideration to roadsides in order that 
their aesthetic values will be maintained; 
and by developing picnicking, camping, and 
swimming areas for the use and enjoyment 
of people who like that kind of recreation. 

The 1950’s were years of progress toward 
our ultimate goal of full productivity and 
full utilization. In most respects, 1959 was 
the best year of the decade, giving promise 
of still greater progress in the 1960's, The 
following paragraphs have been prepared to 
give you an idea of what has been going on 
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in the Nicolet National Forest for the past 
10 years. 
RECREATION 


The estimated number of people using the 
national forest for recreation purposes has 
more than doubled since 1950. There were 
123,000 in 1950, and 325,000 in 1959. Total 
for 10 years is 2,706,000: 358,000 picnickers, 
316,000 hunters, 531,000 fishermen, 165,000 
campers, 41,000 skiers, and 1,295,000 came 
for other recreation purposes, mostly just 
sightseers. In an attempt to keep up with 
the booming demand for picnic and camp- 
ing sites, 59 new units were constructed and 
68 of the old ones were rehabilitated. This 
has not been enough to prevent severe over- 
crowding by the 68,000 campers and pic- 
nickers last summer. 


WILDLIFE -MANAGEMENT 


Most of the wildlife management work for 
the forest is done with the cooperation of 
the Wisconsin Conservation Department 
and some of the sportsmen’s clubs. Under 
this program, 7 dams have been built to 
provide small water impoundments for the 
benefit of migrating waterfowl]; 30 fisheries 
have been stocked and apparently are pros- 
pering; 330 miles of logging roads have been 
seeded to clover and grasses for the benefit 
of ruffed grouse. Timber sales provided un- 
told quantities of deer food on the 100,000 
acres cut over. An additional 1,408 acres 
were treated for the specific purpose of im- 
proving game habitat. Dear-hunting laws 
have been liberalized slightly so that there is 
now a somewhat more realistic harvest of 
deer than in the middle years of the decade. 
However, tihs is still a touch-and-go propo- 
sition and we cannot point with a great deal 
of pride to the progress made toward attain- 
ing the proper balance of the deer herd with 
its food supply. Sixty-six miles of hunter 
access roads have been constructed which 
are of considerable benefit in getting hunt- 
ers back into inaccessible areas. 


TIMBER SALES 


One-half million cords of pulpwood and 
$0 million board feet of sawtimber were sold 
during the 10-year period. The amount 
harvested was 414,000 cords of pulpwood and 
31 million feet of sawtimber. The amount 
sold in 1959 was the greatest in the history 
of the forest. It was 89,080 cords of pulp- 
wood and 6.1 million board feet of saw- 
timber—nearly twice as much as any other 
year. Our management plan cutting budget 
allows a sustained-yield cut of 66,000 cords 
of pulpwood and 5.2 million board feet of 
sawtimber per year. We have not yet har- 
vested the full amount in any year. The 
closest was in 1958 when 53,000 cords and 
2.5 million board feet were cut. 

There is always a lag of 2 or 3 years be- 
tween amount sold and amount cut. The 
large amount sold in 1959 and expected sales 
in 1960 should provide for harvests of close 
to the allowable amounts in 1961 and 1962. 


TIMBER STAND IMPROVEMENT 


Nature grows trees in a wasteful manner 
without regard to their utility to man. Cull 
trees and trees of unusable species grow 
along with the good ones. Good forest cul- 
ture aims to eliminate the undesirables so 
that most of the light, moisture, and space 
is used for the growth of trees of greatest 
value. Part of the job can be done by adopt- 
ing good cutting methods. The rest of it has 
to be accomplished by the expenditure of la- 
bor in thinning, weeding, and release cut- 
tings. In the 1950's, 15,030 acres were so 
treated. 


PLANTING AND PLANTATION CARE 


Over 3,000 acres were planted in the past 
10 years. The total to date is 70,087 acres of 
successful plantations. To keep the planta- 
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tions healthy and growing it has been neces- 
sary to protect them from insect epidemics 
and to keep them free from the competition 
of inferior trees. It was necessary to spray 
40,000 acres for insect control. Release from 
overhead competition was accomplished on 
29,503 acres. 
SPECIAL USES 

The regulations of the national forests per- 
mit some types of uses by local governments, 
educational institutions, organizations, cor- 
porations, and individuals. Examples on the 
Nicolet include powerline, telephone line, 
and road rights-of-way; gravel pits; cultiva- 
tion; pasture; and town dumps. The Shel- 
tered Valley ski area is on the national forest, 
but is run by an association under a lease. 
Trees for Tomorrow Camp at Eagle River op- 
erates under a free permit. The Hugo Sauer 
Tree Nursery at Rhinelander is rented free 
to the State of Wisconsin. Purdue Univer- 
sity has taken over the Lost Lake Organiza- 
tion Camp and is using it as a summer school 
for its forestry students. In all, about 1,700 
acres of the forest are used for these pur- 
poses. 

FIRE PROTECTION 

The U.S. Forest Service furnishes fire pro- 
tection to 960,087 acres of land. Most of 
this (640,235 acres) is Government-owned. 
The other 319,852 acres are intermingled 
private, State, county and other owner- 
ship. In the 1950’s there were 282 fires, 
burning 2,208-acres. This compares favor- 
ably with the 454 fires that burned 3,040 
acres in the 1940's. During the decade we 
have installed a completely new ultra-high- 
frequency radio communications system. 
This has permitted us to abandon many 
miles of costly telephone lines. 

ROADS 


Since the beginning the Forest Service 
has constructed 557 miles of roads: In 
the past decade 90 miles were built. Proper 
signing of roads has been a problem, but 
@ great deal of progress was made within the 
past 3 or 4 years. Nearly all roads now 
have number plate identification. Rustic 
directional signing is about half done. Just 
this past year the Wisconsin Highway De- 
partment has put up signs showing where 
forest roads enter the State highways. There 
is an annual budget of approximately $120,- 
000 for road construction and maintenance. 


FINANCES 


In 1950 receipts from the sale of timber 
and land rentals were $127,816. In 1959 they 
were $195,114. Total for 10 years is $1,752,- 
548. Of this, $435,025 was returned to the 
counties. Amount received by each county, 
1950 to 1959 was: 








Total | 1959 pay- 
County 10-year ment 

period 
I 0-0: ner cinagicucnaiganbarnan $54, 560 $6, 176 
WORM. ooo ctec leitch is 228, 198 25, 549 
NE ao ss tips nninpopaaiiedaaens 21, 218 2, 367 
CO ivoiecnkcnasm eee 93, 028 10, 401 
CONN Si iicn sciatica cdbnikoane 6, 851 763 
VERS. dite anion cus ntiiedlanidiedal 31, 170 3, 522 
TODS oo dnccteuabeuanthivedene 435, 025 48, 778 





Some Facts Asour THe Nicoter NaTrrionaL 
Forest, 1959 


General information 





Gross area of forest (acres)...................... 988, 853 

Net national forest ownership (acres)........... 640, 235 

Area protected from fire (acres) _...........-.... 960, 087 

Number of developed recreation areas.......... 30 

8 cehiabietiniiatieeatiativm statisti nein 840 

Lakes CINE s dccnbntidineciecenccagtdnesd ieee 
Year! — hishenvispncitinnissowsrhinlonpnataimenn 

Ss ciclaiesplig-css Ralhibiatninascninjasiahilguiltinasiifas ies 71 

Area Seamed to ton $0 GREO (ROTOR icici nine nnesc ccna 70, 037 

Road maintained (miles).-.............-...-... 363 
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Accomplishments 























during the 10 years 
(1950-59) and for the year 1959 
1950-59 1959 
Puilpwood sold (cords).......---..-| 500,000 | 0,080 
Sawtimber sold (M board feet)..... 30, 000 6, 100 
Pulpwood harvested (cords)_......| 414,000 | 40, 84 
Sawtimber harves (M 
iertindiageee 5d 
ree planting (acreS)............... 
Plantation and timber stand im- 
provement (acres)................ 44, 533 7, 331 
Insect and disease control (acres) - - 40, 000 Tt 
Roads constructed (miles)... ...... 90.0 19. 
Number of recreational visitors.....| 2, 706,000 | 325, 000, 
Number of hunters.................| 316,000 | 59, 000 
Number of fishermen... ...... 531,000 | 84, 000 
Total national forest receipts. ..|$1, 752, 548 ($195, 114 
Receipts es to counties for 
schools and roads. .-............. $435, 025 | $48, 773 
It Will Be Be Eventually 
EXTENSION OF ag REMARKS 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 
Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, water 


pollution is a subject of particular inter- 
est at this time, and, under leave to ex~ 
tend my remarks, I would like to enter 


level, it is a reflection of the concern 
which people all across the Nation are 


feeling: 
It Wirt Be EVENTUALLY 


There are many who think that pollution 
has an effect that is as detrimental as hydro- 
electric dams to the existence of fish and 
there are some who think its effect is greater. 
That the State sanitary authority thinks de- 
gree of pollution is a powerful factor in 
maintaining fish runs is evident in its 1959 ~ 
progress yeport. 

Although improvements in both domestic 
and industrial pollution control during 1959 
resulted, the authority says, in slightly bet- 
ter stream conditions in the Willamette 
River, there remains much to be done to re- 
duce the dumpings of pulp mills into that 
river. 

There is much that remains to 
eradicate pollution in this State 
should be noted that much has been 
A total of 179 public or 
treatment plants’ were in operation 
gon as of December 31, 1959. 
an estimated 835,000 persons, or 
90 percent of Oregon’s 
homes are connected to sewers. Only 49 
treatment plants, serving 93,200 persons, 
were in operation when the sanitary au- 
thority was credited in 1938. 

That the sanitary authority’s program to 
curb pollution is continuing is evident in 
the report that at the end of last year 13 
new treatment plants with a design capacity 
of 83,420 persons were under construction. 

As aforesaid, industrial pollution .con- 
tinues to be a major problem. But it is 
significant that in contrast to some 
sanitary authority reports, the 1 sum- 
mary is generally complementary to Prog 
rees by the pulp and paper industry. : 

roved of 
waste facilities, more efficient 
chemical recovery, and better inplant con- 
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trols,” the report said, “the pulp and paper 
mills in the Willamette Basin effected fur- 
ther reduction in the pollution loads being 
discharged from their operations into the 
river system. For example, during the 
month of August, which was the most 
critical streamflow period, the combined 
waste from the four sulfite mills 
on the main river (at Salem, Newberg, 
Oregon City, and West Linn) had an oxygen 
demand nearly 15 percent less than for the 


corresponding period of 1958 and nearly 80 
percent less than in 1950, which was before 
any steps had been taken by the = to 
abate their pollution. 

“The best performance since eienstening 
surveys by the authority were started in 
1950 was during the first half of September 
when the pollution load of the wastes being 
discharged reached the lowest figure on 
record,” the report continued. “This was 
due in part, however, to the fact that the 
Spaulding (mill) was shut down during 
that period.” 

Industrial pollution will not be eliminated 
in the immediate future but it will be 
eventually. The State sanitary authority 
will see to that. 


A Salute to the White House Youth 
Conference ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 

the week of March 27—April 2, 1960, the 
Sixth White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth will be held here in 
Washington. 
As we recall, the first such conference 
was called by President Theodore Roose- 
velt in 1909. Since then, successive 
meetings have been held at 10-year inter- 
vals. 

A major purpose of these conferences 
in which citizens and their Government 
collaborate, has been to assess on a reg- 
ular basis the needs and conditions of 
children. 

The ultimate objective of this forward- 
looking program, of course, is to provide 
each child with an opportunity to grow 
into a healthy, happy adult and take 
his place as a responsible citizen in our 
society. 

The theme of the 1960 conference is: 
“To promote opportunities for children 
and youth to realize their full potential 
for a creative life and freedom and dig- 
nity.” 

In response to President Eisenhower's 
invitation, more than 7,000 persons are 
expected to come to Washington from 
Wisconsin, and other areas of the coun- 
try. These will represent many more 
thousands of persons and organizations 
in their home communities who are 
working to develop constructive pro- 
grams relating to the wholesome growth 
and development of our children. 

In a rapidly changing world, we 
realize that the process of child growth 
does not just occur automatically; 
rather, constructive programs for care 
and opportunity to progress must be pro- 
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vided, if these youth are to grow into 
strong, creative adults, capable of 
assuming full responsibility in a free 
society. 

Although the era of youth—of grow- 
ing up—is often thought of as just a 
“happy time,” actually each child faces 
a series of difficult challenges in his in- 
troduction to—attempts to find a place 
in—and efforts to contribute to—our 
complex society. 

In addition to the individual prob- 
lems, the child of today can face any of 
a wide variety of serious social and eco- 
nomic difficulties, including: broken 
homes, exposure to influences toward de- 
linquency, existence in slum-type hous- 
ing, lack of educational opportunities, 
adjustments to migrations from place to 
place, as more of our families move an- 
nually. These, and other problems, con- 
front the child in the 1960’s. 

Despite these difficulties, however, 
there are constructive, forward-looking, 
creative programs, aimed not only to 
resolve these problems, but to provide 
ever-greater opportunities for the youth 
of America. 

The White House Conference, I be- 
lieve—designed to provide guidance and 
leadership to local community efforts to 
improve the climate for youth progress— 
will make a major contribution toward 
bettering the outlook for our children 
now, and in the future. 

Recently, the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Children and Youth prepared 
a@ splendid publication entitled ‘“Chil- 
dren in a Changing World.” 

Among the richly informative data in 
this booklet is included a “Children’s 
Charter.” 

Prepared in 1930 for President Hoover’s 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, it enumerates the rights 
and opportunities which we must seek to 
achieve for all children living under the 
American flag. 

Fundamental in its approach, the 
charter contains basic objectives still es- 
sential to improving the outlook for the 
youth of America. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
charter— accompanied by an article from 
the Melrose Chronicle, of Melrose, Wis., 
relating to Wisconsin participation in 
the upcoming White House Conference, 
printed im the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER 

President Hoover’s White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection, recog- 
nizing the rights of the child as the first 
rights of citizenship, pledges itself to these 
aims for the children of America: 

I. For every child spiritual and moral 
training to help him to stand firm under the 
pressure of life. 

II. For every child understanding and the 
guarding of his personality as his most preci- 
ous right. 

Ill. For every child a home and that love 
and security which a home provides; and 
for that child who must receive foster care, 
the nearest substitute for his own home. 

IV. For every child full preparation for 
his birth, his mother receiving prenatal, 
natal, and postnatal care; and the establish- 
ment of such protective measures as will 
make childbearing safer. 
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V. For every child health protection from 
birth through adolescence, including: pe- 
riodical health examinations and, where 
needed, care of specialists and hospital treat- 
ment; regular dental examination and care 
of the teeth; protective and preventive meas- 
ures against communicable diseases; the in- 
suring of pure food, pure milk, and pure 
water. 

VI. For every child from birth through 
adolescence, promotion of health, including 
health instruction and a health program, 
wholesome physical and mental recreation. 

VII. For every child a dwelling place safe, 
sanitary, and wholesome. 

VIII. For every child a school which is safe 
from hazards, sanitary, properly equipped, 
lighted, and ventilated. 

IX. For every child a community which 
recognizes and plans for his needs. 

X. For every child an education which, 
through the discovery and development of 
his individual abilities, prepares him for 
life. 

XI. For every child such teaching and 
training as will prepare him for successful 
parenthood, homemaking, and the rights of 
citizenship. 

XII. For every child education for safety 
and protection. against accidents to which 
modern conditions subject him. 

XIII. For every child who is blind, deaf, 
crippled, or otherwise physically handi- 
capped, and for the child who is mentally 
handicapped, such measures as will early 
discover and diagnose his handicap, provide 
care and treatment, and so train him that 
he may become an asset to society rather 
than a liability. 

XIV. For every child who is in conflict 
with society the right to be dealt with in- 
telligently as society’s charge, not society's 
outcast. 

XV. For every child the right to grow up 
in a family with an adequate standard of 
living and the security of a stable income. 

XVI. For every child protection against 
labor that stunts growth, either physical or 
mental, that limits education. 

XVII. For every rural child as satisfactory 
schooling and health services as for the city 
child. 

XVIII. To supplement the home and the 
school in the training of youth, * * * every 
stimulation and encouragement should be 
given to the extension and development of 
the voluntary youth organizations, 

XIX. To make everywhere available these 
minimum protections of the health and wel- 
fare of children, there should be a district, 
county, or community organization for 
health, education, and welfare, 

For every child these rights, regardless of 
Trace, or color, or situation, wherever he may 
live under the protection of the American 
flag. 


[From the Melrose Chronicle, Feb. 18, 1960] 


Ser Wurre House YouTtH CONFERENCE MARCH 
27—APRIL 2 


Official invitations were received this week 
from the President of the United States by 
the 90 delegates who will represent Wiscon- 
sin at the Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. On 
March 27 to April 2, delegates concerned 
with the interests of children and youth 
will meet in Washington to develop recom- 
mendations for citizen action programs to 
meet the needs of America’s youth in the 
next decade. 

Eighteen forum topics will provide the 
framework for conference discussion and 
will deal with many of the problems antici- 
pated in the rapidly changing world of the 
1960’s. An entire forum of more than 500 
persons will be devoted to the problems of 
youth in conflict, covering all phases of 
juvenile misbehavior. 
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Another forum will review the impact of 
the mass media on children and youth. 
Workgroup discussions within this forum 
will deal with comic books and comic strips 
as well as radio, TV and motion pictures. 
Throughout the entire conference runs a 
central concern for ideals and values. 

Delegates from Wisconsin will represent 
the State generally as well as some national 
organizations. Seventy persons were se- 
lected to fill the State quota by a commit- 
tee of the Wisconsin Committee on Chil- 
dren and Youth, designated by the Gov- 
ernor’s office to serve as liason for the prep- 
aration and participation in this conference. 
Hundreds of nominations were screened to 
select a broadly representative group which 
include professional and lay adults, youth 
and young adults. Other delegates were 
selected to represent national organizations, 
were asked to participate on the conference 
program, served on the President’s Confer- 
ence Committee, or are foreign visitors. 

White House Conferences on Children and 
Youth have been a decennial tradition in 
America since the first was called in 1908 by 
President Theodore Roosevelt to discuss the 
plight of the dependent child. Every 10 
years the President has called such a con- 
ference to discuss the ever widening facets 
of child-related problems and to recommend 
citizen action and participation. Material 
for the conference will include State reports 
and research studies evaluating the past 
decade. County committees on children 
and youth contributed county reports from 
which the Wisconsin report to the White 
House Conference was compiled, 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Trrie 44, SECTION 181. 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at-the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 
Titte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and-the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs, of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
ete abe vis ene been returned in 
me for pu on the 
Public Printer will insert cee “Mr. 





ng the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the Comncressiona. 
ReEcorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- | 
gress shal! be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CoNGREssIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
opply to conference reports. 

0. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
souse has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) @ news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any ane 
matter not germane to the 
same shall be published in the pe 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article~- 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with-. 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the ConGRessionwaL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 

agraph. 

12, Official Reporters —The Official Report~ 
ers of each House shall indicate'on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 














Soviet Power Progress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, ouf 
colleague, the able junior Senater from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], yesterday delivered a 


most important address before the Na-, 


tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation at St. Louis, Mo. He gave an 
account of our visit to Russia. It is an 
account which I commend to all of our 
colleagues, because it shows how rapidly 
the Soviets, under a system of govern- 
ment in which we do not believe and 
which is in many respects antithetical 
/tov*ours, are going ahead full steam de- 
veloping hydroelectric resources while 
we, under the policy of no new starts, are 
doing nothing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address of our able col- 
league {Mr. Moss] be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Soviet POWER PROGRESS 


On October 9 of last year, nearly 3,000 
miles east of Moscow near the border of 
Outer Mongolia, I stood with 10 other Amer- 
icans and saw under construction what will 
be the largest dam and hydroelectric power 
station in the world. It is the gigantic 
Bratsk Dam on the Angara River. It is in 
an advanced stage of construction. Its ca- 
pacity of 4,500,000 kilowatts will make it 
more than twice the size of America’s larg- 
est hydroelectric project, Grand Coulee on 
the Columbia. A large sign at the site pro- 
claimed that this project would produce 
more than Boulder Dam and Grand Coulee 
combined. wet 

Looking down from a height of 100 feet 
above the Angara River, I had no doubt that 
we were witnessing the building of the foun- 
dation of a great industrial empire for Rus- 
sia. . 

For I am sure that no one understands 
better than do we Americans that even more 
missiles and rockets and hydrogen bombs, 
the wealth and world power of a nation rest 
upon its resources and the state of develop- 
ment of those resources. 

We recognize that modern industry re- 
quires large quantities of electric power, and 
that a close correlation exists between the 
amount of electricity a country develops and 
its gross national product. 

Our inspection trip of the power projects 
of the Soviet Union came about in this way: 

Senator ALLEN ELLENDER of Louisiana, in 
his capacity as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, visited Russia on 
three occasions. From him the Senate heard 
what sounded to some like fantastic reports 
of a very lafge hydroelectric power develop- 
ment program. These reports were corrobo- 
rated by the US. Army Corps of Engineers 
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and others. Reported also were plans for 
even greater developments in China. 

So, a year and a half ago, the U.S. Senate, 
by unanimous resolution, authorized a study 
of the facts. Two Senate committees were 
assigned this task, the\Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee andy the Public Works 
Committee. A special subcommittee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Senator Ernest GruEN- 
Inc of Alaska, Senator Epmunp S. MuskIE of 
Maine, and myself as chairman. 

We were accompanied by four staff mem- 
bers representing the two committees: Vic 
Reinemer, executive secretary to Chairman 


.Mourray of the Senate Interior Committee; 


Milton C. Mapes, Jr., of the committee staff; 
Michael W. Straus, consultant to the Inte- 
rior Committee and former U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation; and Theo W. Sneed 
of the staff of the Public Works Committee. 

Four nonpaid consultants also accom- 
panied us—men with a broad background in 
the fields of engineering, power development, 
dam construction, and rural electrification: 
Hon. Clyde Ellis, your general manager 
and former member of Congress from Arkan- 
sas; Harry Kuljian, president of the Kuljian 
Corp; Harvey McPhail, chief, Hydroelectric 
Division, Kuljian Corp., and former Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Reclamation; and Alex 
Radin, general manager, Américan Public 
Power Association. George Winters, eco- 
nomic attaché of the U.S. Embassy in Mos- 
cow, accompanied us throughout Russia. He 
speaks, Russian. Our task was to investigate 
the extent to which the U.S.S.R. is develop- 
ing its water resources for the production of 
electric power. ~ 

Negotiating the subcommittee’s itinerary 
required more than. a year. We wished to 
see not only the more commonly visited areas 
of the Soviet Union but also eastern Siberia, 
where, it was reported, some of the largest 
dams were under construction. We finally 
saw most of the projects requested. 

The US.S.R. possesses the largest water 
resources in the world, about 10 percent of 
our earth’s supply, compared with about 3 
percent for the United States. 

Russian river development is complicated 
by the fact that in the Asiatic part of the 
US.S.R. about 55 percent of the water flows 
northward into the icebound Arctic Ocean. 
Russia has, however, a much greater hydro- 
power potential than does the United States. 


Let me digress to stress the fact that this 
large supply of water is, in itself, of great 
significance. I come from a State that could 
not have developed as it has without re- 
claiming thousands of acres of land from the 
desert and I know my audience today recog- 
nizes fully the importance of water. It is 
only the last few years, however, since tre- 
mendous pressure has been placed on our 
resources, that water conservation has come 
to. be recognized as the national problem 
which it is. 

The United States is presently using about 
250 billion gallons of,;water a day. This 
alone means that all our readily accessible 
and relatively inexpensive supplies are in 
use. Because of spectacular increases both 
in population and in requirements per per- 
son, our rate of consumption: is increasing 
so that our expected need by 1975 will be 350 
billion gallons of water a day. This is a 90- 
percent increase over the amount used in 
1950. For the future I can think of no 
greater asset that any nation could ask for 
than a large supply of fresh water. 






Tremendous effort is being exerted to de- 
velop as much electricity as possible on 
these great Russian river systems. Full de- 
velopment of the resource is the rule. Prior- 
ity of use has been established, with hydro- 
‘power development first. Complete surveys 
and development plans are made to deter- 
mine size, location and building schedules 
before construction work begins on any unit, 
We visited 10 projects on 8 rivers, and saw 
a variety of sizes and types of hydroelectric 
power stations. j 

We traveled more than 12,500 miles inside 
Russia; 10/800 by air, mostly in very modern 
jet planes; about a thousand miles by auto- 
mobile; and 300 each b} boat and train. The 
jets carried 100 passengers, each one flew more 
than 500 miles an hour. They were filled, 
Russia has a fairly good network of railroads 
upon which it depends to move most goods. 
Other transportation is comparatively primi- 
tive, particularly outside the Moscow area. 

And now—what did we discover concern- 
ing Russia’s supply of electric power for the 
years ahead? How fast is it being developed? 
Is she catching up with us? 

On the Khrami River ih the Republic of 
Georgia, we saw a project being constructed 
entirely within a mountain. Water from a 
glacial lake will fall nearly a thousand feet 
through a tunnel to drive underground tur- 
bines. 

At Kuybyshev on the Volga River we saw 
what is presently the world’s largest dam 
with a capacity of over 2 million kilowatts. 
Grand Coulee develops just under 2 million, 


‘ Kuybyshev was built as a symbol of Soviet 


ability and determination to excel in the 
hydro field. Let’s look at its construction 
schedule: Pr access road and city 
construction started in 1950. Work on the 
main dam structure began in 1952. In 1953 
and 1954 some 1,900 cubic meters of concrete 
a day and 300,000 cubic meters of earth 
placements a day were poured» In those 
years employment on the dam reached its 
maximum of 16,000, In 1955 the initial tur- 


bine and generator were installed, followed. 


by 11 more huge units in 1956. The dam 
was dedicated in 1958 by Premier Khru- 
‘shchev with what amounted to a national 
celebration. 

Even if we take into account the Soviet 
system which enables them to Channel 
money and manpower where it is wanted, 
this is remarkably fast construction, 

Being built lower on the Volga River is the 
still larger: Stalingrad Dam which will have 
an installed capacity of over 2% million 
kilowatts. This giant, alread generating 
electricity, is a year ahead of its 7-year plan 
construction schedule. Stalingrad will have 
22 generators—2 more than Kuybyshev. 
We were impressed with the Soviet deter- 
mination to produce the electricity they 
want when we saw three of the generators 
operating under temporary shelters pieced 
together from used lumber, tar paper, and 
scrap corrugated iron. The chief construc- 
tion engineer, Alexander Alexandrov, told us 
they would get around to putting a roof on 
the powerhouses when the crews had time. 

Stalingrad will be the world's largest dam 
for a very short time, however. I have ai- 
ready mentioned Bratsk in eastern Siberia, 
the capacity of which will be 4% million 
kilowatts. It is being built in a remote 
forest. A railroad, highway, and sawmills 
have had to be built. A worker’s city is also 
going up, and will be the nucleus of an in- 
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dustrial complex. When we were there, 
there were 14,000 workers on the payroll. 
The builders boasted that crews were work- 
ing around the clock on three shifts and we 
saw for ourselves the floodlight towers to 
light the nightwork. We were told that 
the works in place were 2 years ahead of 
construction schedule. 

The other Siberian dam, which we did not 
see, is at Krasnoyarsk on the Yenisey River. 
It is in the initial stage of construction and 
will be still larger—in excess of 5 million 
kilowatts.» We saw an operating scale model 
of this Krasnoyarsk Dam, the capacity of 
which will be almost twice that of all 31 
dams in the Tennessee Valley. 

The two largest hydroelectric dams going 
forward outside Russia are in Chinga-and 
Egypt—the Ichang Gorge Dam on the 
Yangtze and the Aswan on the Nile. We 
saw test models of the Aswan Dam in one of 
the hydroelectric, project laboratories we 
visited. The Russian construction engineer 
who built Kuybyshey Dam stated that he 
has been designated as the construction 
engineer for Aswan, and that the generators 
are now being designed by Electrosila in 
Leningrad. 

The Ichang Gorge Dam was originally 
planned at 15 million kilowatts by John 
Savage of the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation. 
It is being redesigned by Chinese and Soviet 
engineefs for a first-stage capacity of 25, later 
going to 40 million, kilowatts. This will be 
12 to 20 times the size of Grand Coulee. 
Several of the top Soviet engineers have been 

serving for several years as consultants in 
Communist China which has embarked on a 
program aimed at developing 70 million kilo- 
watts,of hydropower by 1970. Flood control 
is also one of the principal objectives of 
Chinese river development. 

The past few years have also seen tre- 
mendous Russian progress in transmission 
of electric power. We visited the substa- 
tion at Noginsk which serves the Moscow 
area. Its electric power is transported from 
the Kuybyshev Dam 600 miles away at 
higher voltages than are presently used any- 
where in the United States. Long-range 
transmission is, of course, one of Russia’s 
particular problems since the sources of their 
power are, on the whole much further from 
the customers than are ours. 

The current 7-year plan calls for construc- 
tion of five integrated transmission sys- 

, tems—five great regional grids which will be 
pulled together into one national network. 
The five does not include eastern Siberia 
which is to be brought in later. Seventy 
percent of Russian cities are now part of 
interconnected grid systems. 

Although the efficiency and economy of 
shifting peak powerloads over a large geo- 
graphic area have been recognized for many 
years, the Soviet program contrasts sharply 
with the absence of regional grids in America. 

We recently made our formal report to the 
two Senate committees which sent us, and 
these are some of our conclusions: 

The Russians have been in this field only 
about 30 years. They have caught up with 
the rest of the world in hydroelectric de- 
velopment techniques, and are preeminent 
in certain specific aspects. 

They have pushed their program with 
great vigor, and are installing new hydro 
capacity at a very much faster rate than is 
the United States. 

Although they now have only about one- 
third of our installed capacity, they allo- 
cate some 79 percent of their electric power 
to industry. The United States uses only 
about 31 percent for industrial and commer- 
cial purposes. 

Russian electric production is now being 
built at a rate which makes it possible for 
them to overtake us in about 15 years. We 
have no way of knowing, of course, how long 
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this rate of increase will be sustained; but 
unless they slow down or we speed up, 
Russia will be able to produce more elec- 
tric power in 1975 than will the United 
States. 

In the U.S.S.R., as in the U.S.A., about 20 
percent of the electricity is generated by 
hydro, and about 80 percent by thermal sta- 
tions. The Soviets intend to maintain this 
ratio for some time to come. Also in both 
countries atomic development is not ex- 
pected to provide significant amounts of 
power in the. next few years. 

It must be emphasized that the Russians 
are doing all this with their own talent. 
One of the greatest resources a nation can 
possess is what we Americans have named 


. “know-how,” the training and experience 


which enables us to carry out the thousands 
upon thousands 6f tasks that keep our 
complex civilization operating. The Rus- 
sians have had to develop this know-how. 

Prior to Second World War, the American 
engineer who went to Russia was common- 
place. He is no more. All of the work we 
saw is being engineered by Russians, de- 
signed by Russians, built by Russians. The 
powerhouses of these dams are being 
equipped with turbines and generators made 
in Russian factories. 

One of our stops was the Electrosila manu- 
facturing plant in Leningrad where gen- 
erating and transmission equipment is to- 
day being made for half the world. Twenty 
years ago most of such equipment came from 
us—and from Western Europe. This fact in 
itself represents a great change in the rela- 
tive industrial status between East and West. 

The Russian engineers were quite frank 
in giving America and the nations of West- 
ern Europe full credit for the original de- 
velopments in the hydroelectric field. They 
admit that they are building on. our tech- 
nical achievements. Numerous times the 


» engineers mentioned to us the building of 


their first dam on the Dneiper River by Colo- 
nel Cooper, an American engineer. 

They have, of course, developed techniques 
of their own to meet their special conditions. 
Russia is approximately 1,000 miles north 
of the United States. Moscow is about the 
same latitude as Hudson Bay. So they have 
had to find ways of constructing concrete 
works in freezing weather. Using heated 
forms and heated mix, they pour concrete 
the year around. 

One of their more interesting applica- 
tions is the use of large precast concrete 
blocks. When the Russians build a dam, 
they first put up concrete block-casting 
plants. These produce five or six standard- 
ized sizes. In some areas of the dam, 
stacked blocks are sufficient to hold the res- 
ervoir. They are set in place by huge cranes. 
Reinforced concrete sections are used as 
forms for lockwalls, piers, and powerhouse 
walls. Where solid concrete is needed, it is 
poured between the blocks or sections. 
Thus, the work of putting up ahd taking 
down the wooden forms we use is eliminated. 
They claim that this construction method 
cuts both building time and building costs 


- about a third. 


It appeared to us, however, that Soviet 
designs do not provide as high a safety 
factor as do ours. In many of theirs, it was 
apparent that elimination of spillways and 
overflow sections (the costs of which are 
very high) was a factor in making the sav- 
ings they claimed. 

The Russians_are still very far behind 
us, not only in power production, but also 
in transportation, in housing, in virtually 
all manufacturing, in agriculture—most 
noticeably in agriculture. 

Clyde Ellis was asked to write the section 
on Soviet agriculture for our report. He 
tells us that this is the weakest link in the 
Soviet economy. 


February 25 


After pointing out that nearly half of 
Russia’s 210 million people are engaged in 
farming in comparison with 10 percent in 
the United States, Mr. Ellis says: 

“If the efficiency of Soviet agriculture 
could be brought up to that of the United 
States, 67 million people could be released 
from the farms to the factories and other 
segments of the economy.” 

And we believe that this is exactly what 
the leaders of Russia hopé to accomplish 
soon. Although Russian farming is almost 
primitive by American standards, the coun- 
try has three times the area of the United 
States, and the features needed for develop- 
ment—broad expanses that are easy to work 
with machinery and. generally favorable 
climatic conditions. What is needed is the 
machinery and rural electrification. 

Little more than half of Russia’s farms 
are electrified, in contrast with our 97 per- 
cent. - 

A visit with a farm family in their home 
in Siberia gave us a close look at housing 
‘and farm life. 

In discussing the backwardness of much 
of the Russian economy, however, we must 
not forget that they are first developing 
those portions which they believe to be 
basic and are deliberately holding back other 
portions. 

I believe it would be a mistake for us 
to believe that the Russian people are greatly 
dissatisfied with their economic lot. They 
appeared to be comfortably though not fash- 
ionably clothed, and well fed. They are poor 
by our standards, but they have no means 
of judging by our standards. What little 
they have is more than their parents and 
graridparents had. 

Russia, I think, can be compared to a 
poor student, who, though living on little, 
is working hard toward his objective and is 
pleased with both his opportunity and his 
progress. 

No outward evidence of the Russian deter- 
mination to advance, and of the differences 
between our countries is more striking than 
the billboards. In place of advertising items 
for sale in retail stores, the Russian bill- 
boards without exception exhort the people 
to greater and greater effort to reach the 
major national goals—raise more food, weave 
more cloth, build more houses, generate 
more electricity. The emphasis is all on 
production, on meeting the quotas of the 
7-year plan. 

A striking examiple of progress is the great 
surge in housing, both multiple and single 
unit. They may have less than 60 square 
feet of space per person now, but huge apart- 
ment buildings are going up in every city we 
visited. In some’ cases whole new cities are 
being built. Stalingrad, whieh was leveled 
in the bitter struggle that is considered the 
turning point of World War II, has been 
completely rebuilt. At the site of Kremen- 
chug Dam in the Ukraine we saw the entire 
new city of Khrushchev going up. 

The Russians have a burning desire to 
build like the West, especially the United 
States. You all remember Khrushchev’s 
many references to the fact that Russia 
was already, or would soon, be building 
things comparable to almost everything he 
saw in this country. 

I can see no reason to believe that the 
regime cannot successfully continue to take 
the great bulk of Russian production for 
industrial uses so long. as it allows the 
standard of living of the people to rise, how- 
ever slowly. 

The revolutionary leaders of Russia early 
recognized that the greatest difference be- 
tween their country and the West lay in the 
ignorance of their people. From the be- 
ginning, education hag received the highest 
of priorities. From a country that was 80 
percent illiterate, they have produced one 
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that is 100 percent literate. Today, every- 
one in Russia can read. The schools we saw 
were clean and well managed. From the 
fifth grade on, all students take at least one 
foreign language, in some Cases, two. In 
Stalingrad I addressed a fifth grade class and 
had a 12-year-old girl translate my remarks. 
As you can imagine, tt was mést impressive. 

Mathematics and the sciences are stressed, 
as we know only too well. Once a student 
begins a particular science, he is expected to 
follow it through. Students who are chosen 
to go to college are paid and are paid more 
if they do well. We were told that Ph. D. 
candidates receive almost as much as be- 
ginning instructors. The Russians say that 
have 50 million people—one-fourth of their 
population—in school. We ‘noted that 
many of those attending Moscow University 
were above middle age. 

Everyone in Russia is reading, even the 
taxicab drivers as they wait for fares. Books 
are subsidized. Well-printed and compre- 
hensive volumes—engineering and technical 
publications of all kinds (not the lurid-cover 
novels we see everywhere here) sell for a 
fourth of our prices. 

Taxes are almost nonexistent because the 
Government monopolizes enterprise and uses 
price fixing both to channel most of the 
gross national product into industrial and 
military production, and to push buying of 
some products—books for example—and to 
discourage others such as automobiles which 
are priced at near the equivalent of $6,000. 

In addition to many production incentives 
in industry, there is also some free enter- 
prise. Farmers who are members of a col- 
lective may be alloted 1 or 2 acres of land, 
and after they have worked their 8 hours in 
the collective’s fields, may work their own 
tracts. The produce is then sold on the 
free market. Outside regular hours, doc- 
tors may treat patients. Lawyers have some 
private practice, particularly in divorce cases, 

We were invited to a number of luncheons, 
usually by project engineers and construc- 
tion executives. We had occasion there to 
exchange observations, and these all indi- 
cated that the Soviet people have little con- 
ception of what we mean by freedom, inde- 
_ pendence, or liberty. They do not under- 

stand the freedom which we have to express 
our views, to have newspapers that may op- 
pose the Government, and the related rights 
which are so precious to Americans. 

There can be no question that the Russian 
people long for peace, Even recognizing how 
the regime is pushing the peace question, we 
should realize that their sufferings in the 
war were intense. They know at firsthand 
the devastating effects of war, and the one 
thing they discuss most frequently, next to 
the desire to catch up with the United 
States, is for peace with us. We have no 
way of assessing finally how far the Russian 
leaders are prepared to go to achieve the 
goal of world communism. I believe we must 
remain strong. But I am sure that the bet- 
ter the people of Russia get to know us the 
more they will see that we desire nothing 
for them but to see them prosper in peace. 

Russia is today producing the generation 
and transmission facilities to bring abundant 
power to that enormous area. The leaders 
of today have not forgotten Lenin’s dictum: 
“Communism is Soviet political power plus 
electrification of the entire country.” 

We are far ahead of them. We have estab- 
lished the enviable record of bringing elec- 
tricity to 97 percent of America’s farm homes. 

But we still have 200,000 family units 
without electricity, and rural power loads are 
doubling every 5 to 7 years. Providing 
abundant power for America’s future will 
require full development of all our resources. 
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Let’s Get on the Record With Our 
Spending Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced a resolution providing that— 

Resolved, That rule XXI of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: ; 

“7. No bill or joint resolution of a public 
character making ah appropriation shall be 
finally passed, and no amendment of the 
Senate to, or report of a committee of con- 
ference on, such a bill or resolution shall be 
agreed to, unless the vote of the House is 
determined by yeas and nays.” 


This resolution translated into plain 
English as understood in Marion County, 
Ind., means simply that every Member 
of the House must stand up and be 
counted on the record when he votes to 
spend the people’s tax money. Surely 
the people have the right to know how 
their Congressman votes on spending 
bills. Strangely enough, they usually do 
not get this information. 

Since January we have voted to spend 
in excess of $6 billion on different bills. 
We voted to spend about $27 million for 
the District of Columbia, about $760 mil- 
lion for the Commerce Department, $543 
million for Interior, $4,795 million for 
Treasury and Post Office, and an extra 
$23 million for NASA. Not one of these 


spending bills has been recorded by a 


rolicall vote. Every bill has been 
rammed through on a voice vote and the 
people have not the vaguest notion of 
how I or any other Member voted. 

Frankly I am amazed at the sight of 
some Members screaming about economy 
knowing full well that they can vote for 
billions for pet subjects and never get 
their votes recorded. They will make a 
great hullabaloo about bills that amount 
to a fraction of 1 percent of our total 
spending, and then let billions pass 
through this Congress without a mur- 
mur. In southern Indiana, where I grew 
up, they have a saying, “It helps to save 
pennies, but not very much.” It does not 
make much sense to save pennies and 
fritter away dollars. 


All of us know that the income of the 
United States will be around $82 billion 
to $83 billion in this coming fiscal year. 
Most of us agree that we should save 
part of that income to cut the debt. We 
disagree on where and how to spend the 
rest. 


I intend to vote for less than the total 
the President asked, but in some individ- 
ual instances I will vote for more than 
he asked. Surely my voters should have 
the chance to decide first of all—did I 
vote to spend more than our income; and 
secondly, do they agree with the places 
where I voted to spend their money? 
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They cannot find that out from the 
record today. They could if this reso- 
lution were adopted and all of us were 
forced to stand up and vote on the record 
when we spend money. 





Governors Were Talking of Roads To Curl 
the Hair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


s OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a forceful 
editorial entitled “Governors Were Talk- 
ing of Roads To Curl the Hair,” published 
in the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean of 
February 20, 1960. This is a great news- - 
paper that stands guard for the public 
interest. Its editorial policy is a clarion 
call for the growth and development of 
America. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GOVERNORS WERE TALKING OF Roaps To Cur 
THE HAIR 


The five Governors who assembled in 
Washington in an effort to restore highway 
allocations reduced by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration may not be rewarded with 
success. ' 

But at least.they already have succeeded 
in dramatizing a deficiency in administra- 
tion thinking which and which 
threatens the Nation's security as well as its 
progress. 

Consider the shrinking posture of a Presi- 
dent who insists the Nation cannot afford to 
meet its own highway commitments, cannot 
afford to improve its schools, cannot afford 
to make capital investments in national re- 
sources; yet who blandly terms removal of 
the Interest ceiling. on Federat bonds the 
most pressing issue ever to come before his 
administration. 

Mr. Eisenhower's devotion to the budget 
is perforce spasmodic. When constructive 
spending programs are proposed, he worries 
about the curl in Mr. George Humphrey's 
hair. Only when increases are needed to 
pay off past obligations at a higher rate of 
interest does he seem to recall that hair curl- 
ing can be a relative thing. 

Before Mr. Eisenhower claims that the 
Governors, like his defense critics, are po- 
litically motivated, it should be noted that 
the 5 were representing 50. And that among 
the 50 are both Republicans and Democrats. 
Before he contends that he knows more 
about highway needs than almost anyone 
in the country he should recall his own 
words of a few days ago with respect to school 
construction—that local officials know more 
about local needs than the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

This leaves the President only one of his 
favorite rejoinders against those who find 
‘fault with his policies: He can claim that 
these 50 chief executives, like his generals, 
have a perpetual yearning for more money. 

To determine whether they need more 
money for roads, it might be in order to sug- 














Economic Facts of Heart Disease 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
a recent issue of the Gaffney Ledger, 
Gaffney, 8.C., of February 20, 1960: © 

Economic Facts OF HEART DISEASE 


All of us, at one time or another, have 
been face to face with the economical and 
emotional crises that overwhelm a family 
when heart disease strikes. Such experi- 
ences are not readily forgotten. They ex- 
plain why new volunteers are constantly join- 
ing the vast army of men and women who 
freely give their time and energy, year after 
year, to the heart fund drive. 

The heart diseases not. only cause untold 
human suffering but they also affect our 
community’s economic welfare. They are 
as much a threat to the well-being of the 
economy as they are to the security of the 
family. To understand this fact, we have 
only to gage the impact of heart disease 
on those in the most productive years—the 
years between 44 and 64 years of age. 

Most of us in that age bracket are at the 
peak of our skills—whether we are salesmen, 
industrial executives, machine workers, fac- 
tory workers, physicians, lawyers, or news- 
papermen. In many instances we have ad- 
vanced, after costly years of training, into 
key company positions. 

Our responsibilities as mature heads of 
families make us perhaps the largest single 
segment of the American market for most 
goods and services. But, as a group, we are 
also one of the prime targets of the cardio- 
vascular diseases which, as most Americans 
now know, are not essentially diseases of 
old age. The fact is that more than 50 
percent of all deaths, from all causes, among 
persons 44 to 64 are due to the heart diseases. 
South Carolina leads the Nation in deaths 
from heart and vascular diseases, among 
white males, 44 to 64 years of age. 

On the industrial balance sheet, the heart 
diseases cause the loss of 69,200,000 man- 
hours of production each year. The cost of 
this loss is estimated at a billion dollars. 
Additionally, our Government is deprived of 
$133 million in Federal income tax revenue 
on lost earnings which must be recovered 
from other tax sources. 

In the face of these facts, every business- 
man obviously has a vital stake in the fight 
against the heart diseases. Each forward 
step of medical science in controlling these 
diseases through improved diagnosis, and 
more effective methods of prevention and 
treatment reduces industry's risks. 

Some’ of the business leaders of Gaffney 
have recognized their responsibility and 
have volunteered to conduct a “Heart-Days 
for Business” drive here. ‘They will help 
collect contributions for the Heart Fund 
from their fellow business and professional 
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men in the commercial sections of town. 
Have the economic facts of heart disease 
firmly in mind when a volunteer calls, and 
give liberally in the interests of employees, 
associates, business and the economic well- 
being of this community. 





Federal Aid for Education Contributes to 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recall 
that the Senate recently passed a bill, 
S. 8, to provide additional Federal aid 
for improving our educational system 
throughout the country. 

As all of us are aware, there are wide 
differences of opinion on Federal par- 
ticipation in our educational programs. 
The questions, among others, include: 
How much should Uncle Sam spend? 
For what educational purposes should 
the money be earmarked? Upon what 
formula should it be distributed? 

Today I was pleased to receive from 
Prof. Burton W. Kreitlow, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, a thoughtful, de- 
tailed letter outlining the way in which 
Federal funds have helped to speed up 
research at the University of Wisconsin. 

The specific research project, entitled 
“Long-Term Study of Educational Ef- 
fectiveness of Newly Formed Centralized 
School Districts in Rural Areas,” has 
been speeded up by Federal grants. 

As we consider legislation—particu- 
larly of a controversial nature—it is al- 
ways helpful to know just how such 
funds are utilized to help accomplish ob- 
jectives at the operational level—in this 
case in realistic efforts to find ways and 
means to improve our rural school pro- 
grams. ze 

Reflecting a constructive contribution 
of Federal assistance in the field of edu- 
cational research, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter by, Professor 
Kreitlow printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, February 23, 1960. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Wiiey: On April 1, 1958, a 
grant was made to the University of Wiscon- 
sin by the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Office of Education, on 
a research project entitled “Long Term Study 
of Educational Effectiveness of Newly Formed 
Centralized School Districts in Rural Areas.”’ 
This initial grant is to run until June 1961. 
These funds from the US. Office of Educa- 
tion have been aiding a project which was 
begun in 1949 and which moved ahead each 
year on the basis of minimum funds pro- 
vided by the University of Wisconsin and 
maximum energy provided by those of -us 








schools for rural village and farm people. A 
considerable backlog of material was await- 
ing analysis at the time the Federal grant 
was made. This financial assistance from 
the U.S. Government has made it possible 


to speed up the progress of this research 


considerably and this year I am particularly 
aware of the contribution that Federal aid 
to education has made when granted fer re- 
search. 

The study deals with the effectiveness of 
different kinds of school districts in rural 
areas. It deals with two basic types, first, 
the reorganized district which is a single dis- 
trict including grades 1 through 12,in both 
the village and the farm service area of a 
community and secondly with a type which 
I describe as nonr The nonre- 
organized represents the more traditional 
Midwest pattern of many small one- and two- 
room schools in independent districts and a 
village high school and often a separate vil- 
lage grade school. 

The tentative conclusions that come out of 
a long-term study which looks at the same 
youngsters as they move from first grade 
through high school and beyond, give con- 
siderable support to the reorganized type 
school district that has sufficient size and 
financial stability to develop a comprehen- 
sive curriculum from first grade through 12. 
This is a critical time in Wisconsin to have 
these kinds of data available and it is my 
judgment that without the help that the 
U.S. Government gave to this project, the re- 
sults of this research would not now be 
available. 


Let me give you an example of the ex- 
tensiveness of interest in this particular 
project at this time. During the course of 
the last legislative session all Wisconsin leg- 
islators were provided with copies of the re- 
sults of the study to date. Governor Nelson 
has kept in close touch with the results of 
the study and action last year by the assem- 
bly and senate and by the Governor has pro- 
vided that all areas in Wisconsin be in a 
high school district by the end of June 1962, 
I believe that at least some small part of this 
progressive action in Wisconsin is a result 
of the knowledge provided by this study 
which was aided by your support in the Sen- 
ate in Washington. 

The results of this study were recently re- 
ported in an afternoon session during the 
annual University of Wisconsin Farm and 
Home Week, in addition, a booth identifying 
the results of the study was on exhibit in 
the exhibit space provided in the stock 
pavilion. Several weeks earlier I reported 
on the results of this study to the State 


School Boards and School Administrators’ 


Convention in Milwaukee. On February 17, 
I reported on the results of this study at the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors meetings in Atlantic City and on March 
21, a somewhat similar report is being made 
at the Great Lakes Conference on Rural 
Life and Education being held in Chicago. 
Following the report in Chicago the delegates 
will spend the better part of the afternoon 
looking at the implications of the findings 
for school improvement in the Great Lakes 
States. 

As an active researcher at the University 
of Wisconsin and a person whose research 
work has been aided measurably by aid from 
the U.S. Government I have written this let- 
ter to let you know that Federal support 
makes a difference in the speed with which 
research can be accomplished. Thank you 
for your past support in the field of educa- 
tion. I am sure that the education of Wis- 
consin’s children will be better because of it. 

Very truly yours, 
Burton W. KReEITLow, 
Professor of Education. 


February 25 


with a real concern for the improvement of — 
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1960 
Tiso and the National Catholic Shrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF* PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include a 
newspaper item, which has been sent to 
‘me by my friend and constituent, George 
P. Baluh of Farmington, Pa. He is an 
active member of the Jednota—the 
First Catholic Slovak Union—in Fayette 
County. He informs me that a large 
number of the members of Jednota con- 
cur in the views expressed by Philip A. 
Hrobak, who is editor of Jednota and 
president of the Slovak League of 
America. The item follows: 


Tiso AND THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC SHRINE— 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN ACTION 


The Evening Star (Washington, D.C.) of 
December 8, included a letter by one John 
Bowler which smeared Tiso and with him all 
Slovak patriots and promoters of freedom 
and independence among nations. “Buried 
in the account of the dedication of the 
beautiful Catholic Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception at Catholic University,” Bowler 
starts out, “was the announcement that a 
flag of Monsignor Tiso of Czechoslovakia had 
been installed near one column and dedi- 
cated with some ceremony, attended by the 
Slovak-American Catholic hierarchy of the 
United States.” 

“By enshrining the militant symbol of a 
flag of a controversial figure, whose very name 
brings sorrow and division to the Czecho- 
slovak people,” Bowler snorted, “the Ameri- 
can Catholic hierarchy has done a disserv- 
ice and has sown an element of disunity.” 

Now, we have tried to verify this part of 
Bowler’s story with several Americans of 
Slovak descent who attended the dedication. 
Nobody seems to know anything about 
Monsignor Tiso’s flag being dedicated with 
or without “some ceremony” by the Slovak- 
American Catholic hierarchy of the United 
States, which was not present at the dedi- 
cation. Mr. Bowler either knew or did not 
know what he was writing about. We know 
that he did not. His letter reveals that he 
knows not the truth about Tiso and the 
Slovak people. It reveals, too, that he is 
against Slovak freedom and independence. 
No matter, though, what Czech propaganda 
and Mr. Bowler say, the fact is that Mon- 
signor Tiso is forever enshrined in the hearts 
and minds of the Slovak people everywhere. 
His stature is growing with the years. He 
gave his life for his church and his people. 
Who did or could do more? 

Having received a clipping of Bowler’s 
letter, I wrote the Evenfng Star on December 
14 in rebuttal thusly: 


BOWLER WAS “BRAINWASHED” 
DeEcEMBER 14, 





1959. 
LETTERS TO THE EpITor, 

The Evening Star, 

Washington, D.C. 

For the edification of the readers of the 
Evening Star, I take my pen in hand to reply 
to John Bowler’s letter, which was published 
December 8 under the title “Monsignor Tiso’s 
' Flag.” I state at the outset that Mr. Bowler 
is either terribly ignorant about what hap- 
pened in Czechoslovakia in 1938-39—and 
in Slovakia during the presidency of Mon- 
signor Tiso—or else he is knowingly distorting 
facts. In the first place, Monsignor Tiso 
made no pact with Hitler by which Slovakia 
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was severed from Czechoslovakia. Secondly, 
Tiso and the Slovak Parliament never found 
themselves “in a state of war against the 
Government of the United States.” Thirdly, 
“Slovak separatists” did not “dispatch Slo- 
vak as well as German troops, on August 29, 
1944, against American personnel and 
weapons parachuted into Slovakia from Bari, 
Italy, to aid in the uprising against the 
Nazi.” Fourthly, the implication that Pres- 
ident Tiso or the Slovak Government of the 
independent Slovak Republic killed “Amer- 
ican cousins” during the uprising is both 
vicious and malicious and utterly without 
foundation. And, finally, by confusing the 
Slovak banner with the Nazi banner, Mr. 
Bowler gives evidence of his prejudice and 
his hostility to Slovak freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

Furthermore, Mr. Bowler’s unwarranted 
slur against the American Catholic hierarchy 
was uncalled for. He should ascertain the 
facts and apologize for his gross insult. 

The great and fabulous democracies of our 
time were not in a position to stop Hitler in 
1938-39, but, according to Bowler, little, 
defenseless Slovakia, with a population of 
3 million and no army, was in a position 
to do so. What did Dr. Edward Beneé, Pres- 
ident of Czechoslovakia, do at the time? 
He capitulated to Hitler at Munich without 
even consulting the Czechoslovak Parlia- 
ment, even though he had a well-equipped 
army of 2 million men. Then he resigned 
and fled to London. Who did more for Hitler 
in 1938? 

Monsignor Tiso, like the Slovak apostles, 
the Sts. Cyril and Methodius, is being per- 
secuted by the enemies of the Slovak nation. 
Bowler is overwhelmed with sorrow for the 
nonexistent, fictitious Czechoslovak: people, 
for whom he presumes to speak, but he has 
absolutely no sympathy for the Slovaks who 
have sought and fought to free themselves 
of alien domination for over 1,100 years. 
What kind of an American and what kind 
of a Christian is he? To me it is quite 
obvious that Bowler has been brainwashed. 

Puiuip A. Hropax, 

President, The Slovak League of America. 

MIppLetrown, Pa. 


My letter was not published: evidence of 
brainwashing under the guise of the free- 
dom of the press. This is nothing new to 
us. The American press, generally speaking, 
never was friendly or even fair with the 
Slovaks and their centuries-old struggle for 
freedom and independence. Old man 
Masaryk's slogan “Truth Prevails” is still in 
operation, spreading malicious and vicious 
lies about the Slovaks and their political and 
religious leaders. With the help of the 
American press, of course, 

; P.A.H. 





International Payments and Reserves 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a re- 
cent newspaper report on the likelihood 
of a “major overhaul” of our present 
system of international payments and 
reserves attracted much interest. I 
raised the question with William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and requested his re- 
action. His response dated February 19 
deserves the consideration of all of us 
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concerned with international fiscal pol- 
icy. 

I find Mr. Martin’s opinions reassur- 
ing, but it seems clear to me that the 
keys to the viability of our international 
financial and commercial position re- 
main expanded foreign trade and the in- 
creased productivity of our industrial 
complex. Reserve policy must conform 
to these national demands, and it is our 
job to see that they do, for in the final 
analysis, the Reserve System was created 
by the Congress, — 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port in the New York Times of January 
31 by Edwin Dale, Jr., and Mr. Martin’s 
letter to me commenting on it be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as foliows: 

Wortp PayMENtTS May Bre REVISED—TREASURY 

STuvYIne SysTem as Exrerts Cire Peri iv 

Go.p AND DoOLLaR RESERVE 


(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


WasHINGTON, January 30.—A number of 
officials and experts in finance have con- 
cluded that the present system of interna- 
tional payments and reserves nesds a major 
overhaul to avert serious trouble. 

Others believe the present system can con- 
tinue to work, but even these relative opti- 
mists are thinking hard about the problem. 

This includes the Treasury. Officials make 
plain that they are not yet persuaded that 
anything new is needed. Barring the un- 
likely event of a crisis of some sort this year, 
the United States will probably not propose 
any changes, at least until a new President 
is elected. 


QUESTION IS UNDER STUDY 


But studies of the question are underway 
in the Treasury. This in itself is something 
new. 

Under the present system, which simply 
grew and was not planned, nations hold their 
monetary reserves in gold plus dollars (or in 
a few cases British pounds). A nation’s 
holdings rise and fall with its balance of 
international payments, which is the differ- 
ence between the outflow and the inflow of 
currency. All nations will accept dollars in 
payment of international bills. 

The system rests on the commitment of 
the United States to give gold in exchange 
for dollars to any foreign ‘government hold- 
ing dollars, at the option of the foreign gov- 
ernment. Thus dollar holdings are as good 
as gold, which is why the dollar is the 
world’s reserve currency. 

What is the difficulty? Those who believe 
changes are needed have a fear, amounting 
to a conviction in some cases, that the 
present system will lead, possibly soon, to one 
of three dangerous results. 

The first result would be a run on the US. 
gold stock. This is feared as a consequence 
of continued deficits in the balance of pay- 
ments, as foreign dollar holdings reach and 
then surpass the amount of the gold stock. 
This would be the worst result. It could 
disrupt the whole world economy. 

An elimination of the deficit in the US. 
balance of payments is the second result 
feared. Tnis would avert a gold crisis, but 
the consequence would be growing payments 
difficulties for the rest of the world with a 
sharp check to world trade. The reason is 
that it is the only US. deficit that has made 
the rest of the world so liquid—supplied 
with dollars—under the present system. 

A US. recession in the near future, which 
would be allowed to drift into severe unem- 
ployment because the Government would be 
afraid to act vigorously against it, is the last 
result mentioned. This would come about 
because antirecession action—chiefly an ag- 
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gressive, easy-money policy—could bring on 
the feared run on gold. This country’s free- 
dom of action domestically will be limited 
by the fact that the dollar is a reserve world 


currency. 
VIEWPOINT OF CRITICS 


To the critics of the present world mone- 
‘tary system, all of these possible conse- 
quences stem from one key feature of the 

: The fact that the nations of the 
world hold their réserves not only in gold 
but also in somebody else’s currency. The 
somebody else is the United States and, to a 
lesser extent, Britain. 

This has come about almost inevitably be- 
cause there simply is not enough gold in the 
world to supply the needs for working capi- 
tal for international payments. The world 
as a whole needs more reserves than there 
is gold, and the needs grow all the time with 
expanding world trade. 

The result is that reserves are held in dol- 
lars or pounds. The reserves have grown in 
recent years, as they had to grow,-mainly 
because the United States has been running 
a chronic deficit in its balance of payments. 

According to the pessimists, the world is 
now waking up to the consequences of this 
system. The awakening has come about as 
world dollar holdings approached the total 
of the US. stock of gold. The potential 
claims on gold are now nearly equal to the 
gold stock. 

This means, say the critics, that from now 
on the world under the present system will 
always be faced with two unpleasant alterna- 
tives: a continued U.S.-payments deficit 
with an ever-increasing threat of a run on 
gold, or no US. deficit with a worsening de- 
ficiency of world reserevs. 

The International Monetary Fund is some- 
thing of a buffer against the latter alterna- 
tive, but an insufficient one in the eyes of 
the critics. 

There are various proposals for changes in 
the system, ranging from the mild to the 
radical. The one being most talked about 
has been made by Prof. Robert Triffin, of 
Yale University. : 

Omitting details, his proposal calls for a 
radical change in the present International 
Monetary Fund to make it a sort of world 
central bank, to hold the reserves of all na- 
tions, and empowered to create new re- 
serves by its lending. His idea is among 
those being studied in the Treasury. 

The great fear of the pessimist is that 
nothing will be done to change the present 
system until there is a crisis of some kind— 
either a run on US. gold or a series of pay- 
ments emergencies in Western Europe. 
Either would disrupt trade and could lead 
to a worldwide depression, it is feared. 

BoarD oF GOVERNORS OF THE 

FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, February 19, 1960. 
Hon. Jacos EK. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Javits: This is in reply to 
your note of February 12, 1960, in which 
you request my comments with respect to 
some problems discussed by Edwin L. Dale, 
Jr., in the New York Times of January 31. 

According to Mr. Dale “a number of 
officials and experts in finance” fear that the 
present system of international finance will 
lead, possibly soon, to one of three dangerous 
results”: 

(i) “A run on the US. gold stock” if the 
deficits in our balance of payments con- 
tinue; 

(2) “Growing payments difficulties for 
the rest of the world” if that deficit is elim- 
inated; or 

(3) Infringement of “this country’s free- 
dom of action” in case of “a U.S. recession 
in the near future which would be allowed 
‘to drift into severe unemployment,” 
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I do not believe that these fears are justi- 
fied. 

(1) Is is quite true that a chronic large 
balance of payments deficit would lead to 
harmful consequences, both for the inter- 
national position of the United States and 
for the working of present international 
commerical and financial arrangements, 
which are closely related to the function of 
the dollar as a world reserve currency. I be- 
lieve, however, that if we continue to follow 
correct policies the deficit in our balance of 
payments will be gradually reduced. More- 
over, the experience of the past 12 
months has shown that even a large deficit 
does not lead to “a run on the US. 
gold stock"’ as long as domestic and foreign 
+Aolders of dollars realize that the United 
States is resolved to defend the country’s 
financial stability by pursuing just such 
policies. 

The current expansion of demand abroad 
and the lowering of foreign barriers against 
US. goods, together with the healthy ef- 
fects of active international competition 
upon the design and pricing policies of U.S. 
producers, are already working in the direc- 
tion of reducing the deficit in our balance 
of payments. Monetary and fiscal policies 
designed ‘to minimize price inflation in the 
United States have been facilitating this ad- 
justment, and will continue to be an essen- 
tial condition for successful further adjust- 
ment, 

(2) The international reserve positions of 
all major foreign trading nations have im- 
proved so much that the achievement of 
equilibrium in our balance of payments, and 
the resulting slowing of increases in foreign 
dollar holdings, need not lead to “growing 
payments difficulties for the rest of the 
world.” Moreover, the recent increase in 
the resources of the International Monetary 
Fund has provided the means for meeting 
any additional requirements for interna- 
tional reserves that may arise in the fore- 
seeable future. 

(3) The international reserve position of 
the United States is comfortable enough to 
permit freedom of action in case of a re- 
cession. The balance of payments situation 
in the next recession is not now predictable, 
because it will depend to a large extent on 
conditions then existing abroad. A tempo- 
rary enlargement of the payments deficit, 
should it occur, need not be a permanent 
setback to the process of adjustment. 

What is needed today is not so much to 
discuss ways to meet a hypothetical dilemma 
as to see to it that we continue to follow 
policies designed to ensure the domestic and 
international financial equilibrium of the 
United States, so that the dilemma will not 
arise. 

Since I do not believe that the dangers 
described in the article are imminent, I do 
not think that it is necessary at this time 
for me to discuss the proposed remedies. 
The Board’s staff is currently engaged in 
studying the relevant problems and pro- 
posals, and of course will continue to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wma. McC, Mart, Jr. 





The Case for the Christian Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. DENVER D. HARGIS 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 
Mr. HARGIS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the text of a radio broad- 


cast by the Reverend John Coleman, 
D.D., Ph. D,, prepared for delivery on the 
Christian Amendment Hour now being 
carried by some 100 stations in our coun- 
try. This is one of a series of 13 such 
programs, obtainable free in leaflet form 
from the Christian Améndment Move- 
ment, 804 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dr. Coleman’s radio message follows: 

This broadcast is on behalf of the Chris- 
tian Amendment Movement. In the 84th 
Congress the Christian amendment was in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives by 
five of its Members, in the Senate by one. 
Three of these men were Republicans, and 
three were Democrats. All introduced the 
amendment because they believed in it. 
They believed that the United States needs 
the Lord Jesus Christ as a Saviour and Ruler. 

The amendment reads: 

“SEcTION 1. This Nation devoutly recog- 
nizes the authority and law of Jesus Christ, 
Saviour and Ruler of nations, through whom 
are bestowed the blessings of Almighty God. 

“Sec, 2. This amendment shall not be in- 
terpreted so as to result in the establish- 
ment of any particular ecclesiastical organ- 
ization, or in the abridgment of the rights 
of religious freedom, or freedom of speech 
and press, or of peaceful assemblage. 

“Sec. 3. Congress shall have power, in 
such cases as it may deem proper, to provide 
a suitable oath or affirmation for citizens 
whose religious scruples prevent them from 
giving unqualified allegiance to the Consti- 
tution as herein amended.” 

The subject of this broadcast: “You Might 
Wisely Support the Christian Amendment, 
Even if You Do Not Believe Christianity Is 
True.” 

Several years ago I was to present the 
Christian amendment, with ‘the arguments 
for it, to a college class in political science. 
Most, if not all, of the students were pro- 
fessing Christians. By the grapevine, I 
heard that one of them, a good friend of 
mine, had boasted to his cronies that he 
was, perhaps for the sake of argument, go- 
ing to oppose it. 
he would take, but I looked forward to the 
debate with considerable inverest. A good 
class discussion is always profitable. He 
scarcely spoke a word in opposition, and 
later I earned, again by the grapevine, that 
when twitted about his silence he answered 
that I had begun by saying that I was going 
to assume that Christianity is true, start 
with that as a major pfemise; that if any 
doubted the truth of Christianity they might 
fight the issue out in the department of 
religious education; we had no time in a 
political science class for that debate. The 
young man had planned to attack Chris- 
tianity itself; but he said, “If Christianity 
is true, then the amendment is sound.” 

There are those in America who do not 
believe that Christianity is true, who do not 
believe that there was and is a Lord Jesus 
Christ who is very God of very God, as the 
old creed phrased it. Not many of them go 
so far as the new Soviet Encyclopedia, which 
denies that Jesus ever lived and declares the 
whole account of His life and death pure 
myth. The American unbeliever in general 
holds that Jesus was merely a man, a good 
man, it is true, but only a man. He, they 
say, apparently died on the cross, but did 
not rise the third day, did not ascend into 
heaven, is not sitting on the right hand of 
the Father, has not been given all authority 
in heaven and on earth, and will not come 
to judge the world—men and nations—at the 
last day. 

Though we do not agree with them, we do 
not question the sincerity of those who make 
these negatives the articles of their faith, or 
lack of faith. They certainly would not 
pledge themselves, without qualification, to 
the Constitution with the Christian amend- 
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ment in it, and the amendment itself has 
a provision for them in fts last section—that 
Congress may provide a modified oath. Here 
in that section: 

“Congress shall have power, in such cases 
as it may deem proper, to provide a suitable 
oath or affirmation for citizens whose re- 
ligious scruples prevent them from giving 
unqualified allegiance to the Constitution as 
herein amended.” 

Now I am going to make a strange asser- 
tion. There may be, and there should be, 
among these unbelievers many who might 
wish to have the Christian amendment added 
to the Constitution. I am going to. repeat 
that: There may be many among these un- 
believers who might wish to have the Chris- 
tian amendment added to the Constitution. 

I have been told of a prominent science 
professor in an eastern university who was 
an atheist. He did not believe-in any god, 
but he declared that the woman he married 
must be a Christian who would rear her chil- 
dren in the church. He would even help 
support the church,. The woman who is a 
Christian he felt would be a better wife and 
mother and the children, trained in a Chris- 
tian home and church, better children. He 
might have gone further: If Christianity has 
such a good influence on the home, why not 
on the community, why not on the Nation? 
So why not adopt the Christian amendment? 

Another illustration: Some years ago Dr. 
Henry C. Link, a psychiatrist, brought out a 
book that had gone through several editions: 
“Return to Religion.” Like the science pro- 
fessor just mentioned, Dr. Link was not a 
believer in orthodox Christianity; frankly 
said so, though he did not give particulars. 
But for his mentally disturbed patients he 
prescribed church attendance. They might 
not believe in Christianity any more than 
he did, but he found that this regular con- 
tact with Christian teaching helped to clear 
their minds of fears and worries, to restore 
their poise, to adjust them to life. With 
some he even added attendance at the mid- 
week prayer meeting, even though he himself 
did not believe that God answers prayer. Dr. 
Link found also that working constantly 
with the neurotic had a disquieting effect 
on his own mental processes and decided that 
what was good for his patients might be good 
for their doctor, and began to attend church 
himself, thus maintaining his own equilib- 
rium. 

Another illustration: We have over a mil- 
lion alcoholics in America, and several times 
that number of drinkers who are on their 
way to becoming alcoholics. An organiza? 
tion, the Alcoholics Anonymous, has had 
notable success in reclaiming such men and 
women. The Alcoholics Anonymous make it 
& major factor in their work to get the man 
down on his knees in prayer, to persuade 
him to constant church attendance. 
Whether or not there is a God who cares for 
broken men and women? whether or not the 
worship of this God is ever heard in Heaven, 
the man’s prayers, his worship, his fellow- 
ship with Christian people, all seem to, they 
do, have a profound effect, and that effect is 
good, 

My non-Christian friend, would not the 
Lord Jesus Christ, brought into your life, 
brought into your home as 4 constant guest, 
bring with Him a healthier, sweeter atmos- 
phere, something that you have felt was 
lacking and craved? 

The Gospels tell of a man who brought his 
son to Jesus for healing. Jesus said, “All 
things are possible to him that believeth.” 
The man, humble in his extremity, answered, 
“Lord, I believe, heip Thou mine unbelief.” 
His son was healed. Jesus is the Great Phy- 
sician for all the world's ills. I say again, 
ts the Great Physician. 

In these days when broken homes are in- 
creasing so rapidly, in these days when juve- 
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nile delinquency is almost constantly on the 
front page, and when detention homes and 
reformatories are overcrowded, in these days 
when juveniles are graduating into adult 
criminals; in these days when gambling ab- 
sorbs much more money than our schools; 
in these days when vice and gross immoral- 
ity are viewed with an almost amused com- 
placency; in such times as these, we as 4 
people, we as a mighty but humbied Na- 
tion, we on our knees should bring our civi- 
lization, that is on.trial, to the Great Phy- 
sician, pleading, “Lord, we believe, help Thou 
our, unbelief.” And in such a spirit we 
should adopt the Christian amendment. 





Editorial Support for Revision of the 
Constitution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, two 
constitutional amendments recently 
adopted by the Senate have drawn 
strong editorial endorsement from the 
Troy Times Record; of Troy, N.Y. Ina 
fine editorial this outstanding newspaper 
emphasizes the importance of the anti- 
poll tax and District of Columbia vote 
amendments in the context of our demo- 
cratic society. 

I am hopeful similar vigorous support 
from all over the country will help speed 
action in the other body on these two 
important changes in the Constitution. 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Troy Times Record, Feb. 4, 1960] 
REVISING THE CONSTITUTION 


Two subjects that are usually highly con- 
troversial went through the Senate this week 
with a minimum of difficulty. In a revision 
of the Constitution, the Senate voted to out- 
law the poll tax and to grant suffrage to the 
voteless residents of the District of Columbia. 

There was little opposition to the poll tax 
measure for various reasons. It is outmoded, 
with but five States still using it. It is no 
longer very important in the South as a 
means of barring the Negro from voting. The 
rabid segrégationists have devised newer 
techniques, 


Senator KeaTinc had no difficulty to get 
backing for his amendment to permit resi- 
dents of Washington to vote for President 
and Vice President, and for Delegates in the 
House of Representatives. Wiping out of 
disenfranchisement for Washingtonians has 
been a delicate matter in the past. Because 
more than half of the residents of the District 
of Columbia are Negroes, there has been con- 
siderable southern opposition to it. Yet for 
years most Americans have felt that the 
residents of this area should have a right to 
vote. They represent a substantial popula- 
tion and why should anyone be disqualified 
in a true democracy. It is rather ironical 
that the people closest to the core of the 
democratic wheel be barred from having a 
voice in government. 
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The Search for New Knowledge About 
Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


CF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, while on 
a plane from Dallas, Tex., to Atlanta, 
Ga., a few weeks ago, I was privileged to 
talk with Katherine Barnwell, a feature 
writer for the Atlanta Journal and Con- 
stitution Magazine. She had been to 
Ardmore, Okla., to get a story about a 
cancer research center, On January 10, 
1960 the article appeared in the Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution Sunday Magazine 
and I was greatly impressed when I read 
her report of the Ardmore research cen- 
ter. Because of the tremendous toll 
that cancer takes in the lives of the peo- 
ple of our Nation and the world, it is 
my belief that this article will lend com- 
fort to many because it reveals the ex- 
tent of cancer research in an area of 
which the general public may not be 
aware. 

_-Miss Barnwell is.an experienced re- 
porter of medical events and research 
programs. Her thorough and expert 
description of the Ardmore project, 
which follows, is excellent testimony of 


ithat fact: 


: (By Katherine Barnwell) 

On the plains of southern Oklahoma, In- 
dian territory until 1907 one of the last 
frontiers of the Old West, is. an unusual, 
ultramodern facility for cancer research. 

Here a team of scientists is trying to un- 
ravel some of the mysteries of cancer—and 
of life itself. Far from any big city medical 
center, they are working in completely 
equipped laboratories in a million-dollar 
group of buildings, surrounded by farmlands 
where cattle graze and grain grows abun- 
dantly. The deboratories, located 2 miles east 
of Ardmore, Okla., are in a section rich with - 
oilfields which still yield vast quantities of 
“black gold.” 

Scientists at the research facility, known 
as the biomedical division of the Samuel 
Roberts Noble Foundation, are trying to find 
answers to these questions: 

What causes cancer? 

How does it grow and spread in the body? 

How does it affect the body's organs? 

How does it kill? 

I visited the Noble laboratories recently 
and was impressed by the dedication of the 
scientists there. Their research is funda- 
mental or basic—the slow, arduous, painstak- 
ing kind. They are not working with human 
patients as clinical researchers do. But they 
are studying what goes on when the indi- 
vidual cancer cell develops in rats and mice, 
multiplies wildly and destroys body tissue. 
They ate the normal cell—the tiny 
unit of living matter responsible for health 
and growth—with the uncontrolled cancer 
cell, 

The scientists are studying the nutrition 
of both malignant and normal cells, and 
they have turned up a few clues which they . 
hope will be of value. But they believe more 
basic knowledge is needed before the key to 
cancer, the Nation’s No. 2 killer, can be 
found. 

“How can we find the cure?” one asked, 
“when we don’t know the cause”? 
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Although the research labs are about 700 
miles from Georgia, they are closely linked 
with Atlanta. One of the members of the. 
board of trustees of the Noble Foundation is 
a $3l-year-old Oklahoman-turned-Atlantan, 
Edward Everett Noble of 3201 Lenox Road 
NE., the man who created the giant Lenox 
Square Shopping Center on Peachtree Road. 

Mr. Noble, n resident of Lenox Square, 
has lived in for the past 3 years. He 
is a son of the late Lloyd Noble, a wealthy 
Oklahoma oilman who founded the Samuel 
Roberts Noble Foundation for educational, 
scientific, and religious purposes in 1945 in 
memory of his father, Lloyd Noble, once a 
teacher in a one-room school, acquired a 
large “fortune through his oil drilling and 
producing companies before he died in 1950— 
but he was always a firm believer in the tenet 
that wealth should be used for the benefit 
- of mankind. He left the bulk of his estate 
to the foundation. 

“The accumulation of econoniic wealth and 
power in itself is not important,” Lloyd 
Noble maintained. “Future generations will 
assay individuals and organizations strictly 
on the basis of what they have done with 
that wealth and power.” 

Ed Noble said the Noble Foundation, a 
nonprofit, privately endowed corporation has 
the controlling interest in Lenox Square— 
and profits from its ownership will be used 
for the foundation’s program, particularly 
cancer research. Heretofore, the foundation 
received most of its funds from two large 
enterprises—the Noble Drilling Corp. and the 
Samedan Oil Corp.—but trustees decided 
several years ago to diversify its investments 
and assure long-range income for its research 
program by building a regional shopping cen- 
ter. After a nationwide study of possible 
sites for the shopping center, Atlanta was 
selected. 

Thus Georgia dollars are helping finance 
cancer research in Oklahoma—and it is 
hoped the resfilts will benefit all humanity. 

The foundation’s current operating budget 
is $780,000 a year and three-fourths of that 
amount goes to the biomedical division 
which conducts the cancer studies. The 
other fourth is used for an agricultural 


“One advantage of our independent re- 
search program—not dependent on funds 
from the Government or other sources—is 
that we have a minimum of redtape,” Mr. 
Nobie pointed out. “If one of our scientis 
gets a new lead, he can change direction an 
follow it without making a formal applica- 
tion to somebody to get the new project ap- 
proved.” 

The Nobie group studying cancer includes 
about 45 people—biochemists, biologists, 
chemists, bacteriologists, general scientists, 
and their assistants. One of the laboratory 
research technicians is Wilbur L. Whittle 
from Cordele, Ga. He is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilbur’ Z. Whittle of Cordele. Two 
physicians from Wichita Falls, Tex., visit 
the laboratories once a week to conduct — 
ological studies. 

Thousands of white rats and mice are 
used in the research. Malignant tumors can 
be induced in the rats and mice, and they 
can be transplanted from one animal to an- 
other to insure a continuous supply for ex- 
perimental work. There’s a mouse mater- 
nity ward at the Noble Foundation where 
50 to 75 animals are born each month. In 
addition, the foundation buys some 400 mice 
and 600 to 1,000 rats monthly. 

Like people with cancer, rats and mice 
with malignant tumors often lose their ap- 
petites. So the scientists force feed them 
through tubes to their stomachs. In many 
experiments, the scientists want the rats to 
have the same food intake both before and 
after cancer develops. 

When a rat or mouse undergoes surgery 
for removal of a tumor or some infected 
organ, rigid aseptic techniques (including 


~ ment,” Dr. McCoy said. 
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ultraviolet lights to destroy airborne bac- 
teria) are used to prevent contamination of 
the tissues being studied. The scientists in 
the operating room wear sterile masks, caps, 
and gowns. In other words, the mice are 
protected from the men—instead of vice 
versa. 

Dr. Thomas A. McCoy, director of the bio- 


medical division, said the scientists are try- . 


ing several approaches in their studies of 
cancer at the cellular level. “We believe one 
reason we don’t have a drug to destroy can- 
cer,” he said, “is that we don’t know. exactly 
what goes on when the cancer grows.” , 

One approach is the tissue culture of 
malignant cells in test tubes. Scientists 
then study the substances required for nutri- 
tion of these cancer cells—compared with 
normal cells. 

“We found that many of these tumors re- 
quire a substance known as asparagine, a 
component of protein, for growth. In other 
words, certain types of malignant cells won’t 
grow without this substance. If we could 
find some chemical antagonist (an agent 
that would counteract the effects) of aspara- 
gine, we might be able to inhibit the growth 
of certain cancers.” 

Dr. McCoy said the Noble group is work- 
ing with a chemical company in Buffalo, 
N.Y., trying to synthesize an antagonist 
which would knock out asparagine. Such a 
chemical would not necessarily be a cancer 
cure but it would-be valuable as a research 
tool. 

In the course of their nutritional studies, 
scientists were able to induce two new 
strains or mutuations of cancer cells by a 
depletion of asparagine. The parent tumor 
cells required asparagine, but these, new 
variants did not. 

“It's a well-known fact that many cases 
of leukemia respond to drugs for a while so 
that the patient improves—but then the 
malignancy becomes immune to the treat- 
“We believe it is 
possible that a nutritional variant resistant 
to the drug has been induced. We want to 
find out how the tumor cell acquires this 
resistance.” 

Dr. McCoy said his group of scientists also 
would like to determine why some tumor 
cells have an increased ability to synthesize 
a sugar amine—hexosamine—which is inti- 
mately associated with a connective material 
that holds cells together. Usually tumor 
cells in a highly specialized organ—such as 
the brain, heart, or liver—lose part of their 
important functional capacities. For ex- 
ample, tumor cells in the liver lose their 
ability to produce urea. But, surprisingly, 
the cells’ ability to produce hexosamine is 
actually elevated by cancer. 

“Why” asked Dr. McCoy. 
but this is a lead which must be pursued.” 

In studying the nutrition of cells, the 
Noble scientists found a difference in the 
requirements of single cells and those in 
massive tissue culture. All cells need amino 
acids, vitamins, salts, sugar, and a fraction 
of blood serum. But three keto acids not re- 
quired by a large group of cells are needed 
for growth by the single cell. Dr. McCoy 


’ said this may be important in metastasis, the 


spread of cancer cells. 

The Noble»scientists use radioisotopes to 
study the growth of cancer cells and their 
reaction to various drug compounds. “We 
administer a drug to the animal,” Dr. McCoy 
explained, “and we also give him a radio- 
active substance orally or by injection. By 
tracing the radioactiivty, we can find out 
what a drug does during the growth process. 

“There are several hundred chemical com- 
pounds that will inhibit the growth of one 
experimental cancer or another. But there 
is no magic bullet which will cure all of 
the diseases. We are trying to find out the 
mechanism of action of certain drugs in order 
to get a better insight into the whole 
problem.” 


“We don’t know,” 
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In these drug-action studies, the living rat 
is used as a kind of test tube. He is placed 
in a “metabolic cage” for 8 to 36 hours so 
that scientists can determine exactly what 
his body is doing with a drug. They make q 
chemical check of his breathing—what he 
inhales and exhales—and his excretion. 

“Also, we are trying combinations of 
drugs,” Dr. McCoy said. “Forexample,ifyou — 
inject a tumor in a mouse, he may live 12-- 
days. If you give him. drug~A, he may live 
18 days, and if you give him drug B, he may 
live 14 days. * * * But if you give him boch 
A and B, he may live 45 days or longer.” 3 

Scientists at the Noble Foundation are 
studying the precancerous period of cell 
growth. They feed rats a chemical or dye for 
90 days to induce cancer. Then they give 
them a regular diet. In about 18 weeks or 
120 days, the animals have cancer of the 
liver. Before the tumor shows up, the sci- 
entists can study the enzymatic changes in 
the precancerous liver. This project is a 
wonderful tool, giving researchers some idea 
of what happens when a ‘normal cell becomes 
amalignant cell. - 

Another approach is a study of the effects | 
of tumors on the body. How does the cancer F: 
affect the body metabolism and the various 
organs? “Anemia is one of the most com- Ff 
mon effects of cancer,” Dr. McCoy pointed 7F 
out. “Why does the presence of a tumor { 
cause anemia? Everybody is trying to stop ke 
the tumor, If we could alleviate some of its  F 
systemic effects, we might be able to stop | EN 
it from growing.” : 

Dr. McCoy said one of the “most popular 
theories in cancer research right now is the 
virus theory.. “They have never been able 
to isolate a virus associated with a malig- 
nant tumor in man,” he said, “but there is 
no doubt in my mind that many tumors are 
caused by viruses. 

“There is a tremendous effort going on in 
the virus field. I think they have demon- 
strated that many experimental tumors prob- 
ably are viral in origin. If they can isolate @ 
the virus, they have a pretty good chance of Ff 
making an effective vaccine. However,many ~~ 
tumors arise which I don’t think could be @ 
caused solely by a virus. Skin cancer, for § 
example. The incidence varies with the 
earth's latitude and the intensity of the rays 
of the sun, There is much more skin cancer  § 
in Georgia and Oklahoma than there is in | 9 
North Dakota. | 

“We are not conducting research on viruses 
here because so many other laboratories are 
studying the'virus theory. We don’t want 
to duplicate their efforts.” 

A three-man biomedical advisory board I 
serves scientists at the Noble- laboratories, — 
Members are G. Burroughs Mider, associate 
director in charge of research at the National 
Cancer Institute and former board member 
of the American Cancer Society; Dr. William 
J. Darby, chairman of the department of nu- 
trition and biochemistry at Vanderbilt medi- 
cal school; and Dr. Max 8. Dunn, associate y 
dean of the graduate school, UCLA, who has | 
been on the board of directors of the Amer- e 
ican Cancer Society since 1944. These men : 
visit the laboratories periodically and advise T 
scientists on various projects. ie 

Research information obtained by the Ff 
Noble group has been published in many 
national and international scientific jour- 
nals. They had 17 articles published last © 
year in such periodicals as Cancer Research, 
Journal of the National Cancer Institute,and 7 
Proceedings of the Society of Experimental — 
Biology and Medicine. 

Dr. McCoy recently was asked to write an 
article for the first volume of a series, 
“World Review of Nutrition and Dietetiés,” 
being published in London, England. Editor 
of the series is Dr. G. H. Bourne of Atlanta, — 
head of the department of anatomy at Emory 
University. ‘ 
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In his article, Dr. McCoy reviewed research 
data on the role of nutrition in cancer. He 
points out that obesity in man has been cor- 
related with a higher incidence of cancer. 
Citing records of leading insurance com- 
panies, he pointed out, “Overweight men (50 
pounds or more in the 30-44 age-group) 
showed a subsequent mortality from cancer 
of 37 per 100,000; normal weight men, 32 per 
100,000; and underweight men (25 pounds 
or more) had a mortality rate of 24 per 
100,000.” 

In summary, Dr. McCoy said it is incorrect 
to assume that a diet can cause or prevent 
cancer, but certain dietary conditions may be 
related with the incidence of cancer. 

Much of the equipment used in the Noble 
laboratories is made in the wood, metal, elec- 
“tronics and glassblowing shop. Those 
working in the shop not only maintain and 
repair delicate scientific instruments, but 
they also manufacture new ones. For ex- 
ample, an apparatus for the extraction of 
ozone, a highly volatile gas, was built for 
about $200, whereas it would have cost about 
$1,000 commercially. 

James Johnson, the shop’s manager, makes 


glass instruments of all sizes and shapes to 


meet the scientists’ specifications. “I’ve 
been blowing glass about 5 years,” he said. 
“Like playing the piano, it takes a lot of 
practice. You heat the glass until it starts 
to turn red and begins to soften. Then you 
blow to make it the desired shape.” 

The foundation also has a large dispensary 
and stockroom, where equipment and sup- 
plies are stored, and a research library, where 
scientists can keep abreast of information 
published by other cancer researchers around 
the world. 

Directing the work of the Noble Founda- 
tion is a seven-member board of trustees. 
Besides Ed Noble of Atlanta, these include 
his brother, Sam Noble of Ardmore, Okla- 
homa; his sister, Mrs. David R. Brown of 
Oklahoma City, and four longtime busi- 
ness associates of the late Lloyd Noble. One 
of them is James E. Thompson, president of 
the foundation. 

Mr. Thompson recalled that Lloyd Noble 
was a man with many facets to his per- 
sonality and character. He said, “Along 
with his financial success, he developed the 
philosophy that no man accomplishes any- 
thing worthwhile by himself—only through 
the help and cooperation of others. 

“This foundation,” he pointed out, “was 
@ result of his desire to do something with 
his wealth to help his fellowman.” - 

In the beginning the foundation was pri- 
marily concerned with agricultural research. 
But as scientists studied the relationship be- 
tween soil fertility and human health, they 
became increasingly aware of the lack of 
adequate knowledge about the human cell. 
Their studies evolved into a comparison be- 
tween normal and abnormal cells—and into 
the field of cancer. 

Mr. Thompson observed that each of Lloyd 
Noble’s children is independently well off, 
but they contribute their time to the Noble 
enterprises so that the giant research pro- 

_. gram can continue. He expiained that a re- 
search program requires steady, foresee- 
able income for sound planning. 

One of the men who has worked for the 
Noble Foundation from the beginning is 
Ray O. Dyer, director of the agricultural 
division. (‘The unique thing about this 
foundation,” Mr. Dyer said, “is the dedica- 
tion of the people working here. When we 
think of Lloyd Noble and what he made 
possible, we begin to hero-worship him. 
But he wouldn't want that, He wasn’t a 
Saint; he was a fighter. As happy as he 
would be with our program today, he 
wouldn’t be completely satisfied because he 
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was a perfectionist. So we are constantly 
trying to improve our research programs.” 

Dr. McCoy is optimistic about the con- 
trol of cancer in the future, but he would 
not predict when that will be. “I don’t 
think the answer will be like the polio vac- 
cine,” he said. “There are many types of 
cancer, so I doubt we could get one cure 
for all types.” 

The cure for cancer probably won't be 
found in one laboratory, but it will be the 
result of research in many laboratories. 
Scientists at the Noble Foundation are 
contributing valuable information in the 
worldwide quest to solve the cancer mys- 
tery. 





Civil Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


CY NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have:printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “‘Sound’ Rights Bill Pledged; 
What’s Gained by Dodging? “‘published 
in the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean of 
February 17, 1960. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Sounp RicHTts Britt P.epcep; WHuatT’s 
GAINED BY DopcING? 


(By Edward D. Ball, editor) 


Having promised to help get sound civil 
rights legislation passed this year, Senator 
LYNDON JOHNSON has acted on the assump- 
tion that the best way to proceed is to 
proceed. 

The Texan’s commitment was generally 
approved by southern Democrats, though 
some who look with alarm upon civil rights, 
in any and all of its aspects, may have had 
their doubts. 

In view of the trouble of prizing any civil 
rights measure out of the Eastman com- 
mittee, it was expected all along that:Senator 
JOHNSON would use some minor bill as a 
vehicle for amendments. And. this he has 
done. 

The Texas veteran is giving his party 
leadership to dispel the idea that it is afraid 
to let any rights legislation come before the 
Congress. As a matter of fact the Democrats 
did not find themselves imposed upon when 
new legislation was passed in 1957, with 
Senator JoHNson in the forefront, after 
some of the Eisenhower administration’s 
objectionable provisions had been soundly 
beaten, z 

Voting rights constitute an issue that calls 
for reasoned consideration, and strangely 
enough those who would belabor Senator 
Jounson for recognizing this fact will be 
found, in many cases, to be hysterical sup- 
porters of Vice President Nixon whose ad- 
vice and consent was sought and given on 
Attorney General Rogers’ referee plan within 
the Federal judicial system. Such schizo- 
phrenia is rampant. : 

There is no chance that southern elements 
can keep the issue of‘civil rights from com- 
ing to a vote, and there are many advantages 
in getting it settled with as little delay as 
possible. 
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Not only is Senator Jonnson wise in try- 
ing to get this issue settled soon, he is aiso 
being realistic. For he knows full well that 
there is going to be an adequate rights plank 
in his party’s national platform and that any 
Democratic candidate who hopes to be elected 
will subscribe to it. 

As now stand, he is the only man 
from the South with any chance to win the 
Democratic nomination. In a sense, he may 
be taking a calculated risk in doing what he 
promised last year to do. The discreditable 
thing, however, would have been failure to 
live up to that reasonable pledge. 

He has not, of course, endorsed the Nixon- 
Rogers-Eisenhower lack of consideration for 
southern’ tradition in handling its own elec- 
tions, State and National. He does not stand 
in the way of attacks upon the constitution- © 
ality of such a program devised for political 
advantage in this election year. He has only 
said, in effect, that since these issues are 
going to be pressed, the Sengte should not 
run away from the ibility of giving 
them the attention they require. : 

An opportunity will now be given to sift 
the bad from the good in civil rights amend- 
ments, and what could be more democratic? 

Senator Lynpon JoHNSON of Texas is not 
afraid of leadership, in which the Nation has 
been notably lacking. That, in itself, is a 
heartening sign. 





Pending Applications for Federal Grants 
Under Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1960 
.Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, of 


~ all the vetoes which the President has 


rendered on important and necessary 
legislation his veto of the water pollu- 
tion bill probably was the most ill con- 
sidered. 

While piously noting that the rivers 
and streams of our country are a price- 
less national asset, his veto message 
calmly relegates the solution to the im- 
mense pollution problems to the local 
level. \ 

And the President’s primary answer to 
these problems is the calling of another 
national conference. 

Mr.. President, there are no facts 
which can be developed at any such con- 
ference that are not already well known. 

These facts are that our local commu- 
nities are finding it impossible to cope 
with the sewage and pollution problems 
being: brought about by our increasing 
population, industrialization, and urban- 
ization. 

The calling of a national conference 
on water pollution will not alter the 
needs in the least. 

It simply would be another excuse by 
the administration to delay and to duck 
its responsibility for solving a national 
problem. 











not been 


sage that he obviously has not—there are 
558 pending applications for Federal 
grants under Public Law 660, the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act. These 


“Backlog of applications for Federal grants under Public Law 660 
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. LANSING, MICH., 
Thursday, February 25, 1960. 
Hon.’ Patrick V. McNamara, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Sentiment here strongly favors overridi 
President’s veto of House bill 3610. Th 
urgently needed legislation has been recom- 
mended by the President’s Federal Water 
Pollution Control Advisory Council and also 
by the State and Interstate Water Control 
Administrators. This bill will make avail- 
able to Michigan annually about $2.8 mil- 
Hon for the next 5 years to assist local com- 
munities in the construction of sewage 
disposal plants compared to about $1.4 mil- 
lion State has been receiving. During 
the n 5 years 85 communities through- 
out Michigan must construct sewage dis- 
posal facilities at a cost of almost $100 
million. To date and even with the increased 
funds under House bill 3610 local com- 
munities will still have to bear almost-90 
percent of the cost of construction. Con- 
gressional hearings held last year revealed 
that not only Michigan, but the entire Na-| 
tion is faced with the problem of providing 
adequate water and sewage facilities to meet 
present needs brought about by population 
and industrial growth and urbanization as 
well as those which are to occur in the 
future. , 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor, 





Early Action Needed on Amistad (For- 
merly Diablo) Dam on the Rio Grande; 
South Texas Chamber of Commerce 
Approves Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
nothing is more important to the growth 
and development of Texas and the great 
Southwest than securing adequate and 
long-lasting sources of water supply. 

One of the most vital flood control and 
water conservation projects now under 
consideration is the Diablo Dam project 


/ 
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are projects in nearly every State and 


there are an additional 500 applications ject from Gov. G. Mennen Williams, of 
Michigan, also be printed. 


now in preparation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the list 
of Michigan applications be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD. 





on the Rio Grande 9 miles north of Del 
Rio, Tex., recently renamed Amistad 
Dam. : 

Recently the south Texas Chamber of 
Commerce, an organization with mem- 
bership covering 52 of Texas’s 254 coun- 
ties, passed a resolution urging early 
construction of Diablo Dam. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the resolution of the South Texas Cham- 
ber of Commerce entitled: “Diablo 
Dam.” 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it know that, whereas the principal 
objective of the South Texas Chamber of 
Commerce is the conservation of water, the 
storage of water and the building of the 
economic resources of south Texas through 
the development of adequate and long-last- 
ing sources of water supply; and 

Wheras the 1944 International Treaty be- 
tween the Republic of Mexico and the 
United States of America agreed upon the 
construction of three international dams 
on the Rio Grande River for the purpose of 
flood control, water conservation, and the 
preservation of human life and property; 
and 

Whereas the construction of one (Falcon) 
of the three international dams as provided 
in the treaty of 1944 between Mexico and the 
United States has been accomplished, and 
the results of that construction have mate- 
rially aided in the development of that 
area below that dam known as the lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas through the pro- 
viding of constant supply of water in times 
of drought and through the impounding of 
waters which formerly flowed into the Gulf 
of Mexico and through the harnessing of 
flood waters which in the year 1954 caused 
millions of dollars in economic loss in those 
areas, both in Mexico and Texas above the 
aforementioned dam, and further would 
have caused additional millions of dollars in 
economic loss to the lower Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas, excluding the loss of life in both 
areas; and . 

Whereas the site has been selected for the 
second dam in the series of three to be lo- 
cated approximately 9 miles north of the city 
of Del Rio, Tex., near the confluence of the 
Rio Grande and Devils River, and detailed 
plans and construction procedures has been 
agreed upon by both sections of the I.B.W.C. 


APPENDIX 


follows: 
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T also ask that a telegram on the sub- 


There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RecorD, ag ~ 














on said site as the most ideal location for — 
Diablo Dam; and br 

Whereas the International Boundary and | 
Water Commission has completed the feasi- “7 
bility report of Diablo Dam and said feasi- 
ae report has been presented at public 9 

earing on the Board of Water Engineers | 
of the State of Texas, said report unquestion- | 
ably justifies the need and feasibility of the  ~ 
construction of Diablo Dam, and said Board ~ 
of Water Engineers has approved the feas- — 
ibility report; and 

Whereas the population of the area bée- © 
tween that point above the city of Del Rio ~ 
to that point where the Rio Grande River © 
enters the. Gulf of Mexico, both rural and ~ 
urban, are completely dependent upon the — 
river as a means of life and economy; and q 

Whereas an urgency exists to prevent a re- © 
currence of another disaster such as that | 
in 1954 by flooding in the Rio Grande which — 
resulted in the loss of many human lives | 
and millions of dollars in property damage, ~ 
and records show .that a devastating flood — 
on the Rio Grande occurs on the average of 
every 4 years, and. whereas there now exists 
at this date another disastrous flood render- — 
ing hardship and great loss to our fellow F 
.Texans and Mexican neighbors below Fal- @ 
“econ Dam; and 

Whereas if said Diablo Dam were con- 
structed it would alleviate and eliminate © 
those dangers as well as stabilize our rapidly 
diminishing water supply in a recurring ~ 
drought-stricken .«area by providing a I F 
storage basin whereby orderly release of ~ q 
stored flood waters would add materially to © 
the agriculture areas along the Rio Grande; . 
and since construction of |Falcon Dam, the ~ 
water level has fluctuated from minimum 
to maximum, and without construction of 
other upstream dams, this uncertain situa- ~ 
tion will continue to prevail forever; how= 
ever with Diablo, the water in Falcon can be — 
stabilized within limits, and at all times 
allowance for major floods can be made; 
and 

Whereas the storage basin provided by this 
dam being approximately twice that of Fal- 
con would create a new source of water by 
the reduction of water loss due to evapora- 
tion and uncontrolled seepage and runoff, 
and whereas in the October 19, 1958, flood, 
at $2 per acre-foot, approximately $44 mil+ 
lion has been lost, which Diablo Dam could © 
have saved, in addition to fiood damages on ~ 
both the Mexican and United States property 
adjacent to the Rio Grande (14,000 people 
homeless as of October 19, 1958, as’7 villages 
and 80 percent of the land between the 
levees in the 150 miles between Rio Grande 
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' City, Tex., and a point 10 miles north of 


Brownsville, Tex., have been inundated by 

_ the waters of the Rio Grande); and 
Whereas the life of the existing dam 

known as Falcon would be doubled due to 


' the retarding of the silting action which is 


annually lessening the economic usefulness 
of Falcon as a storage basin; and 
Whereas the communities of Del Rio, 
Eagle Pass, Laredo, and Zapata, representing 
the major population areas located above the 
originally constructed dam and below the 
Diablo Dam site have reached a common 
agreement upon the need for the construc- 
tion of such dam in order to stabilize the 
economy of the entire river basin; and 
Whereas at the 3lst and 32d annual con- 
ventions of the South Texas Chamber of 
Commerce, in session at Corpus Christi, 
* Tex., on October 20, 1957, and Laredo, Tex., 
on October 20, 1958, adopted and urged 
earliest possible action on early construc- 
‘tion of Diablo Dam: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That, on this 12th day of Octo- 
ber, 1959, at the 33d annual meeting of the 
South Texas Chamber.of Commerce, its offi- 
cers and board of directors, its water re- 
‘sources committee and general membership, 
endorse the earliest possible construction of 
an international dam and reservoir near 
Del Rio, Tex.; and an immediate appropria- 
tion and authorization for its construction 
by the U.S. Congress, and in order to stabi- 
lize, protect and increase the basic economy 
of the entire south Texas area, in order to 
save lives and properties, now and in the 
future, the South Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce urges every citizen of south Texas to 
join with us and immediately and urgently 
wire and write all of our Congressmen, Sena- 
tors, Gov. Price. Daniel, and congressional 
committees, requesting immediate action 
and earliest possible construction of Diablo 
Dam. 
J. H. BLACKALLER, 
Chairman, 
Water Resources Committee. 
W. E. Coox, 
Acting Chairman, 
Diablo Dam Committee. 





A Patriot Looks at the Loyalty Oath 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I call at- 
tention to the editorial which follows. 
It is the work of Don Raihle, writing 
in the Wanderer, national Catholic 
newspaper of Minneapolis. Mr. Raihle 
takes a definite position in favor of pres- 
ent loyalty oath requirements in the 
National Defense Education Act. His 
article follows: 

“Caltech tries to make available to stu- 
dents all possible loans from private and 
public sources. We have adequate private 
sources of funds for those who prefer not 
to sign the disclaimer affidavit required for 
Federal loans.” 

Background: The foregoing comment was 
made by President Lee A. DuBridge, of Cal- 
tech University in California. He refers to 
the loyalty oath required of students ap- 
plying for loans under the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. This disclaimer 
Clause was inserted into the Federal-aid bill 


by South Dakota Senator Kart E. MuNnotT 
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when he found out that outright Commu- 
nists had received Federal grants-in-aid “for 
education through the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in previous years. The liberals and 
leftwingers, together with the American Civil 
Liberties Union, have been screaming against 
that provision ever since. 

An attempt to recall the loyalty oath was 
defeated in a Senate rolicall on July 23, 1959, 
49 to 42. 
loyalty provision were pink-tinged members 
of the American Association of University 
Professors and liberals in the Senate led by 
JoHN F, Kennepy, who is now an active can- 
didate to become the next President of the 
United States. 

Let’s see if this loyalty oath is really bad. 
This is what it requires of students: (1) To 
swear allegiance to the U.S. Government; (2) 
affirm that he does not believe in and is not 
now a member of and does not support any 
organization that believes in or teaches the 
overthrow of the U.S. Government by force 
or violence or by any illegal or unconstitu- 
tional methods. That’s all there is to it. 
Any American citizen with loyal red blood 
coursing through his veins should be willing 
to take such an oath every morning before 
breakfast. 

Some schools have publicly opposed the 
oath and refused to cooperate. These have 
been listed by Time magazine as being: Bryn 
Mawr, Haverford, Antioch, Princeton, Reed 
and Swarthmore. Other schools demanding 
repeal of the oath provision are: University 
of Wisconsin, Emory University, Harvard, 
Yale, Bates, Bowdoin and Colby. Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare Arthur 
Pliemming (of doubtful cranberry fame) lent 
his prestige to the antioath movement by 
also backing repeal of the provision. 

Harvard President Nathan M. Pusey and 
Yale President A. Whitney Griswold teamed 
up to withdraw from the Federal student 
loan fund as a final protest against the loyal- 
ty oath. Thus, the two universities relin- 
quished almost a half-million dollars that 
would have allotted to them during 1960. 

What these educational protesters seem 
to be saying, in effect, is that they are more 
interested in giving aid and comfort to the 
Communist Party, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union and assorted Reds and Pinks who 
protest against any and all kind of loyalty 
oaths than they are in properly educating 
American youth. 

It is not the students who must sign the 
loyalty-oath disclaimer who are waging this 
active cold war of anti-Americanism, but, 
instead, college presidents and professors 
and their assorted followers of many differ- 
ent hues. Some observers have expressed 
speculation as to how long it will be before 
free-economy industrialists and corporations 
which contribute so heavily to the support 
of such private institutions as those men- 
tioned above, and who likewise provide 
scholarships and loans for those schools, 
question how long this Nation will endure 
under the prevailing ideology of some of our 
educational leaders, In the future benefac- 
tors may do well, to consider whether or not 
they are acting in their own best interest as 
well as that of their country. 

We can be certain that the concentrated 
howls against the “loyalty oath” in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 will 
be heard again shortly in the Halls of Con- 
gress, Another effort will be made for its 
abrogation. If you feel that the “loyalty 
oath” is good, advisable, and fair to all, you 
are requested to so write to your Repre- 
sentative in the House and your Senator. 
Make your wishes known. Your elected 
officials want to know what your opinions 
are in matters such as this, 

It seems that in today’s upside-down 
thinking that it is at times not only un- 
popular to be patriotic, but it is actually 
dangerous. If you act like a patriot, chances 


Leading the opposition to the . 


are you will be the recipient of snide re- 
marks in some circles. It is about time that 
we put a stop to such silliness and forcibly 


Tome ee eee 
of America. 








International Development Association 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, praise- 
worthy editorials and columns concern- 
ing IDA—International ee 
Association—continue ,to appear. 
looms as another constructive re 
ment in the remarkable career of the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma, MIKE 
Monroney. The Democratic Party 
could well take a good, favorable look 
at him and his record. No er man 
or record of public service can be found. 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 


. several articles and editorials, published 


in various newspapers, as follows: 

A Peter Edson column distributed by 
the Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
appearing in the Washington Daily News 


- on February 4, 1960. 


An editorial from the Norfolk (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot, February 4, 1960. 

An article by Neal Stanford in the 
Christian Science Monitor, February 2, 
1960. 

Because the Senate was not in session 
when the Governors of the World Bank 
approved IDA last October, I ask unan- 


imous consent to have printed in the 


Appendix of the Recorp several earlier 
articles: 

A column by Victor Wilson in the New 
York Heraid Tribune of October 7, 1959. 

An editorial from the Tulsa (Okla.) 
World of Monday, October 5, 1959. 

A feature story by Allan Cromley in 
the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Times of 
August 27, 1959. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the wee News, Feb. 4, 
1960 


IDA Is THE NaME 
(By Peter Edson) 


“IDA"—a unique, billion-dollar interna- 
tional E-Z money lending institution§, is be- 
ing organized here without a staff or a home 
it can call its own. Its full name is Inter- 
national Development Association. 

Before IDA can open for business its arti- 
cles of agreement—just announced by the 


‘World Bank-—must be ratified by govern- 


ments subscribing 65 percent of its capital. 

For the United States this means a treaty 
ratified by the Senate and an appropriation 
by Congress for the U.S. share of the capital 
fund—#$320 million. But if the United States 
and five other nations—Britain, Canada, 
Prance, Germany and Japan—subscribe $£)) 
million before September 15, IDA will be 
able to open the doors and figuratively pass 
out carnations to new customers like any 
other new bank, 

IDA’s father is Senator A. 8. M. Monnoney, 
Democrat of Oklahoma. Several years ago 
he got the idea there should be an interna- 
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tional bank which could make easier loans, 

repayable in soft currencies of the world’s 
countries 


IDA’s mother—and its guardian angel and 
boss—will be the World Bank—The Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, to use the full handle. 

The World Bank’s president, Eugene R. 
Black, will be IDA’s president. The World 
Bank’s governors—finance ministers of its 
68 member countries—will be the same, if 
they all ratify IDA and join up. The same 
goes for the World Bank’s 18 regional execu- 
tive directors, its other officers and the en- 
tire staff. It is by this device that IDA will 
get by as a big bank without a staff or home 
of its own. 

Best example of what IDA can do that 
the World Bank can’t do is illustrated by the 
Aswan Dam hassJe. In 1955 the World Bank 
worked out a deal to loan Egypt $200 million 


as a starter. This was the most the bank | 


thought Egypt could repay, on a sound com- 

“mercial loan basis. So the bank asked the 
United States, Britain and a few others 
to make foreign aid grants of another $200 
million to get it going. 

Then President Nasser made his arms deal 
with the Communists. The United States 
backed out of the Aswan Dam deal. Sub- 
sequently Russia moved in and is now fi- 
nancing it. 

If a project of this kind were to arise 
today, World Bank could advance the first 
$200 million as a repayable loan. Then thé 
bank’s officers could put on their other hats 
as executives of IDA and see if the other $200 
million couldn’t be advanced in soft cur- 
rency loans. So IDA will operate as a back 
window to the World Bank. 

Over the past 10 years the World Bank 
has had to turn down many applications for 
loans to finance good projects in under- 
developed countries that couldn’t finance 
them. It is that many of these 
applications will be dusted off and resub- 
mitted, along with many new ones. IDA 
expects to lend about $150 million a year for 
the next 5 years. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit to the United 
States will be that as IDA’s business in- 
creases, demands on this country for foreign 
aid grants may be reduced. 

The fact that the World Bank runs the 
store is a guarantee that it will be well man- 
aged. For World Bank is perhaps the most 
successful of all the international agencies 
set up at the end of World War II. 

[Prom the Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot, 
Feb. 4, 1960] 


Tue New WorRLD BaNxK FoR SMALL CUSTOMERS 


The World Bank has announced that the 
framework of its new affiliate, the Interna- 
tional Development Association, has been 
completed. When the structure is finished, 
the IDA will be able to reach with its loans 
underdeveloped nations with which the 
World Bank itself could not do business. 

The United States is now, and always has 
been, the generous uncle that has supplied 
the World Bank with much of its working 
capital. In an important sense the IDA will 
create a new trade-aid policy for which, 
again, the United States will do a large 
share of the underwriting. 

The United States will provitie $320.9 mil- 
lion in capitalization for the new banking 
affiliate of the World Bank (the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development), 
and other industrialized members will put up 
a total of $442.7 million. There are 68 mem- 
bers of the World Bank, but not all are in- 
dustrialized nations. Some of them are small 
underdeveloped nations that are themselves 
in the market for development loans. 

The World Bank makes, loans only in hard 
currencies that are convertible in the world 
money market. Several years ago Senator 
A. S. Monroney, of Oklahoma, proposed that 
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an affiliate of the World Bank be set up to 
miake loans that could be repaid in local 
currency. That plan has been approved by 
the directors of the World Bank and by Con- 
gress. It is possible that by next Septem- 
ber all 68 members of the World Bank will 
have ratified the plan and that a new lend- 
ing policy which the United States sponsored 
will be in operation. 

Some of the small underdeveloped nations 
that cannot exchange their currencies for 
dollars, or pounds sterling, in the interna- 
tional market do possess potential resources 
for industrialization, if they could get the 
hard currency for the financial foundations. 
In the files of the World Bank there is abun- 
dant proof of this fact. 

Russia is eager to aid the underdeveloped 
nations and to furnish them technical as- 
sistance. But there are Moscow strings to 
that aid, as the underdeveloped nations 
know. Now small nations most in need of 
loans to put them in the stream of world 
trade should soon be able to get them from 
the IDA with no obligations imposed except 
those of a banking proposition that looks 
like a good thing for all parties concerned. 


{From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Feb. 2, 1960] 
Wortp Bank PLANs “Easy” Loans 
(By Neai Stanford) 

WasHincToNn.—Add IDA to your list of in- 
ternational lending agencies, IDA stands for 
International Development Association. 

The charter for this new lending institu- 
tion, more or less an appendage of the World 
Bank, has been approved by the World 
Bank's directors. 

All it now needs is approval by member 
governments—and contribution of funds in 
the neighborhood of $1 billion. 

The difference between the World Bank 
and IDA is that the parent organization 
only makes “safe’’ loans, principally repay- 
able in “hard” currencies. The new IDA is 
authorized to make “easy” loans in “soft” 
currencies. 

MONRONEY PUSHED PLAN 


The need for IDA became apparent some 
years ago—but it took some time for the 
White House to warm up to it. Credit for 
the arrangement that makes it possible to 
lend underdeveloped countries sizable sums 
for development projects goes to Senator A. 
S. Mixer Monroney, Democrat, of Oklahoma. 

For some time Senator Monroney has 
urged that the United States shift from a 
program of aid to one of loans—with par- 
ticular ways being found to put to use the 
accumulating Public Law 480 funds (soft 
currency) the United States has accumu- 
lated. 

Then last year at the annual meeting of 
the World Bank’s directors, Robert B. 
Anderson, U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, 
threw Washington’s weight behind the pro- 
posal for IDA—and the scheme was assured. 


PATTERN BLUEPRINTED 


The reason is that the United States is 
down for about one-third of the total—or 
$320,290,000. Other industrialized coun- 
tries—Britain, France, West Germany, Can- 
ada, Japan, to mention a flew—make their 
contributions in “hard” currencies; i.e., in 
gold or freely convertible currencies. Other 
member countries—such as India, Egypt, 
etc.—would put up 10 percent of their con- 
tributions in gold or convertible currencies 
and the rest in their own money. 

Loans would go for a variety of develop- 
ment projects of the kind the World Bank 
could not finance—that is, nonrevenue pro- 
ducing. And repayment could be not in 
hard currencies spent but in soft currencies 
of the countries borrowing. 

In other words, the IDA makes it possible 
for the members of the World Bank to do 
what the charter of the World Bank itself 
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does not permit them to do. It is designed” 
to meet the demands of the changing inter. ~ 
national picture without altering the sound 
fiscal rules of the World Bank. 

Before the IDA ean actually open for 
business at least 45 of the 68 members of 
the World Bank have to approve, and coun 
tries have to subscribe, at least $650 million © 
of the $1 billion. : 


necessary as funds have to be provided to © 
cover the contribution of the United States, 

Under the IDA charter, however, only 23 — 
percent of any nation’s subscription has to — 
be paid in the first year of membership, 
with an additional 19.25 percent in each of 
the next 4 years. Thus all the United States — 
actually would have to put up this year 
would be $73,300,000. But that would have ~ 
to be included in the administration’s : 
budget for the fiscal year starting July 1. 

FUNDS UNFROZEN NOW? 

There is one particular clause in the © 
charter that especially interests the United 
States, the one permitting member nations 
to contribute “soft” currencies in addition ~ 
to its own “hard” currency quotas. This — 
means that the United States will be able © 
to put to use the huge accumulations of © 
Public Law 480 funds, which may total $5 #4 
million this year. 

These funds are the repayments in soft 
currencies which underdeveloped countries — 
have made to the United States for U.S. sur 
plus crop shipments. Since these cannot be - 
used by the United States, they constitute — 

a frozen fund that the IDA charter now — 
thaws—at least legally. 

With the IDA joining the international 
lending family, there now are: 

The World Bank (International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development), a multi- 4 
nation group which grants loans repayable — 
in dollars and pounds, Re 

The Export-Import Bank, a U.S. institu- ~ 
tion, which makes similar loans. 3 

The Development Loan Fund, which is the 
United States own soft currency lending ver- 3 
sion of IDA. a 

The Special United Nations Fund for Eco= | 
nomic Development (SUNFED) a U.N.-spon- 
sored organization including Communist © 
members, ag 

The new Inter-American Development © 
Bank, geared only to Latin American needs. ~ 

REINS RESERVED FOR BLACK 

The management of the IDA would be the ~ 
same as that of the World Bank. Thus the 
president of IDA would be Eugene R. Black, 
an American. 

What it amounts to is that the World — 
Bank is opening a new “window” at its ~ 
elaborate offices in Washington—a “window” a 
where underdeveloped countries might go 
for help if they cannot meet the more rigid ~ 


financial requirements of the World Bank | 


itself. 

It is not expected that these soft loans 
will automatically turn into grants—but 
rather that while borrowing countries will 
be able to repay them, repayment would be ~ 
able to be made in the hard currencies spent. 
The scheme is obviously a means of meeting ~ 
the needs of the underdeveloped countries — 
without lowering the lending standards of © 
the bank itself. = 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Oct. 7, 1959] 
THE Worip LOAN PLAN STORY 
(By Victor Wilson) 
WASHINGTON.—Though it doesn’t happen 
too often, sometimes the story behind the 
story of a major international event gets 
lost in the shuffle here in Washington. ¢ 
Something like this occurred in the cre 
ation of the International Development As- 
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sociation (IDA) during the meeting here of 
the 68-nation World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund. 

IDA, with a proposed billion-dollar “kitty,” 
is designed to provide long-term loans at low 
interest rates to underprivileged countries 
which want to develop their internal re- 
This is practically impossible now 
under the harder terms of the World Bank. 

Though a 2-day debate preceded unani- 
mous adoption of the IDA idea, proposed by 


_the United States, there is no record that 


the name of the man who dreamed it up 
Was even mentioned. 

- Let the record ‘show, therefore, the name 
of Senator ALMER STILLWELL MONRONEY, 


_ ‘Democrat, of Oklahoma, who calls himself 


“Mike.” For 3 years Mrke MoNRONEY has 
been preaching, peddling, and pushing IDA. 

One result of all this effort was that IDA 
was called “Mixe’s Piggy Bank” from one 
end of Washington to the other. But an- 
other, and decisive, result was that the idea 
took hold in important minds—President 
Eisenhower’s, Treasury Secretary Robert B. 
Anderson’s, Secretary of State Christian A. 
Herter’s, and Under Secretary C, Dofiglas 
Dillon’s. 

Perhaps_ the most decisive action came 
from the President when, ip October 1958, 
he wrote a letter to Secretary Anderson, 
proposing that Mr. Anderson place the IDA 
plan before that fall’s meeting of the World 
Bank at New Delhi, India, for study and 
future action. 

The unanimous vote for IDA here is a 
tribute to Mr. Anderson’s sales ability. 

As luck would have it, Senator MonNRONEY 
wasn’t even in Washington when his “Piggy 
Bank” idea won out. He was at Bonn, West 
Germany, conferring with like-minded Amer- 


- icans and Germans on how to keep world 


peace. 

It was during another Monroney trip—to 
@ meeting of the Interparliamentary Union 
at Bangkok, Thailand, in November 1956— 
that Senator Monroney decided to go all out 
for IDA. (He concedes that others had 
thought earlier along the same lines. The 
World Bank itself operates on similar lines 
at a higher level. And Governor Rockefeller 
proposed a somewhat similar plan when he 


_. was an aid to President Eisenhower in 1955.) 


During the intermissions of the 1956 
Bangkok sessions of the Interparliamentary 


-Union, Senator MoNrRonEey went out to see 


Thailand. The Thai, bursting with pride, 
showed him a $53 million dam on the Chao 
Phya River, which irrigated 2 million acres, 


and raised their annual rice production by 


half a million tons. 

Their pride stemmed from the fact that it 
was their very own project—they had bor- 
rowed $18 million from the World Bank, and 
put up the rest of the money themselves. 

Then the Thai took the Senator to in- 
spect an outright American gift project—a 
$21 million road driven through rank jungle 
to the Lao border. The road was badly 
needed, and thoroughly practical. But the 
Thai were rather shamefaced about it. The 
gift had offended their pride. 

Senator Monrongy learned that most 
Oriental peoples feel that gifts or rewards 
should be expected only for performance of 
deserving acts by themselves. Thus the Thai 
custom of purchasing caged birds at the 


_ marketplace and freeing them to return to 


the jungle. The Thais feel that this pleases 
Buddha, who will then reward them with 
good fortune. 

Said Mrxe Monroney after this experi- 
ence: “We have erred in trying to fit the 
size 12 Marshall plan shoe to a size 5 Asian 
foot. And, we’ve used too much of the 
‘papa fix’ approach.” 

Back in Washington from Bangkok, Sen- 
ator Monroney tried to drum up support for 
his IDA idea. An important feature was that 
after a poor country made an IDA loan, it 


could pay back, at least part, in its own cur- 
rency, money usually so “soft” it would be 
virtually worthless in world channels. 

But most influential Washingtonians— 
Democrats and Republicans—thought his 
idea was the mad scheme of a starry-eyed 
liberal which would upset the world mone- 
tary applecart. 

Then, in January, 1958, Messrs. Herter and 
Dillon, and Eugene R. Black, president of 
the World Bank, were persuaded to take an- 
other look at IDA. Mr. Herter then was 
Under Secretary and Mr. Dillon a deputy for 
economic affairs. 

Senator MoNRONEY meanwhile introduced 
a resolution to put the Senate on record 
for IDA. At subsequent Banking Commit- 
tee hearings, Secretary Anderson said the 
idea, with some fixing, was feasible. In 
July 1958, the Senate, by a bipartisan 62 to 25 
vote, supported IDA. Then came Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s decisionmaking letter to Secretary 
Anderson. 

IDA still is not out of the woods. Its 
charter must be drafted—it could be watered 
down—and ratified by member governments. 
But Senator MonRoNEY’s “piggy bank” is off 
the drafting boards and into the realm of 
reality. Even he couldn’t ask for more. 


[From the Tulsa Daily World, Oct. 5, 1959] 
More UNDERWRITING 
Underdeveloped nations will be in line for 
a financial booster shot now that the World 
Bank has ordered creation’ of the Interna- 
tional Development. Association, to make 
loans on easy terms to poorer countries. 
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As usual, the United States will contribute . 


the major share of funds needed to under- 
write the new program of benevolence. This 
Nation has agreed to put in $320 million, 
although Congress must approve U.S. ad- 
herence and provide the money. 

U.S. assistance in foreign regional de- 
velopment is not an overnight decision. 
It has been going on, in one way or 
another, since the close of World War II. 

The three great free world international 
banking agencies—the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, the 
International Finance Corporation, and the 
International Monetary Fund—agreed that 
something was missing in their setup—the 
creation of an agency which would make 
long-term loans at low rates of interest, 
which would be at least partly repayable in 
local currencies. No international agency 
now makes such so-called “soft loans.” . 

Senator A. S. Mixes Monroney, of Okla- 
koma, took the initiative in mobilizing sup- 
port for such a development association, pro- 
posed originally in 1951 by Nelson Rockefel- 
ler, now Governor of New York State. Under 
Monroney’s prodding the Senate last year 
adopted a resolution urging study of the 
possibility of creating the new agency. The 
plan is nonpartisan and has received strong 
support from Président Eisenhower. 

The World Bank’s affiliate will probably be 
capitalized at $1 billion. The World Bank 
reflects a $21 billion financial background. 

We don’t know how long or how far this 
helping hand will be extended to the rest of 
the have-not nations. One good point: the 
new agency will help distribute to other 
countries the more hazardous type of foreign 
aid lending, the burden of which so far has 
been carried almost entirely by U.S. tax- 
payers. 


[From the Oklahoma City Times, Aug. 27, 
1959] 


MONRONEY’sS Brain CHILD Is COMING OF AGE 
(By Allan Cromley) 
WaSHINGTON.—It doesn’t bother Mrs. Mike 
Monroney at all when her husband mumbles 
in his sleep about someone named “Ida.” 
Mrs. M. knows that “Ida” is really “IDA,” 
which is an abbreviation for “International 
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Development Association.” The Senator has 
been promoting IDA since 1956, and it ap- 
pears that his efforts are about to end in 
international matrimony. 

It’s reportedly that the Board of 
Directors of the World Bank will perform the 
ceremony when they meet in the United 
States September 27-29. Monroney’s IDA 
will then become a subsidiary of the bank 
‘and, he hopes, a vital part of the free world’s 
program of assistance to underdeveloped 
nations,” 

REPORTER CONVINCED 


Although he has a former newspaperman’s 
ability to put complicated subjects in one- 
and two-sylable words, Monronzy has found 
it difficult to introduce his brain child to 
Washington bureaucrats—to say nothing of 
the general public. 

He introduced this reporter to IDA over 
about 24% cups of coffee. It can’t be said 
that the reporter completely understands 
IDA, but he is convinced that Monronry 
does. 

So hold your breath and keep reading. 
You may -gain good conversational material 


‘with which to deflate bores at receptions. 


LIKE A FARMER 


Monroney’s IDA is designed for backward 
countries which would like to get loans from 
the World Bank but can’t pass the credit 
risk test. 

They’re like the farmer who goes to the 
country bank. He wants to buy a good 
piece of land for $10,000 but can’t quite 
float it at 6 percent over a 20-year period. 

So the banker says, “I'll loan you $7,000. 
Now you go to our trust department and see 
if they’ll take a second mortgage.” 

The farmer does, and they do—in this 
manner: The trust department says, “We'll 


jend you $3,000 at 2 percent over a 40-year 


period, except that $1,500 of it will be in 
cash and $1,500 of it will be in wheat, which 
you can convert to cash.” 

So the farmer gets his loan and everybody 
lives happily ever after. 

Mike’s IDA would be the “trust depart- 
ment” .of the World Bank. Let’s say India 
comes in with plans to build a $100 million 
dam which would obviate its water dispute 
with Pakistan. 

The World Bank agrees to lend $70 million 
in dollars or other money, such as the 
pound, with worldwide respectability. These 
are called “hard” currencies. 

The loan will be for 20 or 25 years at 51% 
to 6 percent. Then India goes to IDA and 
gets a “second mortgage” $30 million loan 
for 40 years at 2 percent. 

However, IDA says, “We can’t give it to 
you all in dollars, or pounds or Mexican 

. We will, however, lend you $15 mil- 
lion in one of those hard currencies and naa 
million in soft money, such Italian lira, 
Japanese yen, Peruvian pesos, and Brazilian 
cruzeiros, which we have a lot of and are ° 
otherwise worthless. 


“Now you go out and see what you can 
scrounge with the soft currencies. Perhaps: 
you can buy Japanese earth-moving p- 
ment with the yen, Peruvian zine the 
pesos, Brazilian rubber with the cruzeiros, 
peddle the rubber and zinc to some other 
country for other needs * * *” etc., etc. 

So, India gets the loan, contends Mow- 
RONEY, that ‘otherwise would have been 
impossible. 

The IDA, like any bank, would have to be 
financed to start with. The sum 
would be $1 billion, of which the United 
States share would be $350 million. Other 
hard currency countries would come in for 
their share. 


VIRTUALLY WORTHLESS 


In addition, everyone would chip in soft 
currencies, of which the United States has 
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accumulated $3.5 billion in its worldwide 
disposal of surplus commodities. 

It’s Mowroner’s contention that our dol- 
lars would eventually be paid back, with 
interest, and the “soft” currencies are vir- 
tually worthless to us the way things stand 
now. 

When borrowers begin to shop around the 
world market with currencies they get from 
IDA, they will feel more like the farmer we 
talked about and less like someone who has 
taken a handout, believes Monroneyr. This, 
he says, is a step toward closer ties be- 
tween the United States and underdeveloped 
countries. 

BORN IN 1956 

Whose idea was IDA, anyhow? Did Mike 
just dream it up, or did someone with an 
ax to grind plant it in his ear? 

He thought of the scheme in 1956 during 
a meeting of the International Parliamentary 
Union in Bangkok, Thailand, he said. 

The Thai had built a $53 million irriga- 
tion project with their own funds, supple- 
mented by a $18 million World Bank loan. 
They were “bursting with pride” over it, but 
were not so enthusiastic about a $21 million 
highway financed with US. defense sup- 
port funds. 

“My impression was that they felt they 
had lost face and suffered an implied loss 
of sovereignty in accepting the highway,” 
MONRONEY says. 

REPLY IS QUICK 


All well and good, comments his inter- 
viewer. But what do you say when some- 
one asks, “What's in all this international 
folderol for Oklahoma?” 

His reply is quick: 

“Do Oklahomans want the 67 other mem- 
ber nations of the World Bank to take on a 
bigger share of the load of helping under- 
developed countries? 

“Do Oklahomans want us to make use of 
the currencies we have received for sale of 
agricultural surpluses abroad?” 

REPUBLICANS PERSUASIVE 

“Do Oklahomans want to take the ‘papa 
fix’. out of foreign aid, which has caused it 
to boomerang against the United States?” 

Mowroney has been just as persuasive with 
the Republican Eisenhower administration. 
Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. Ander- 
son has done “tireless work” in behalf of IDA, 
according to Monronry. As a member of 
the World Bank’s Board of Governors, An- 
derson has promised to recommend IDA’s 
adoption. 


What Shall We Do With the Telephone 
Tax? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
year Congress adopted legislation to pro- 
vide for the termination of the telephone 
excise tax effective June 30 of this year. 
In his budget message President Eisen- 
hower,’ however, urged the Congress to 
rescind this action and to continue the 
tax for an additional year. 

At the same time, in my State of New 
York, Gov. Nelson Rockefeller has ap- 
pealed to the President, and also, as I 
understand it, to Members of Congress, 
to go through with our decision to aban- 
don this tax so that the State may au- 


thorize its reimposition at the State level 
after June 30 for educational purposes. 

Because I believe that members of 
Congress, particularly those from New 
York State, may be interested in the re- 


_actions of citizens to these proposals by 


the President and by Governor Rocke- 
feller, under leave to extend my remarks 
I include an editorial which appeared in 
the Cherry Valley News, Cherry Valley, 
N.Y., on January 28, 1960. ‘The editorial 
follows: 

TOSSING THE BALL AROUND 

Governor Rockefeller had planned to grab 
the 10-percent tax on telephones which the 
Government had voted to drop as an unfair 
tax and discriminatory one. Rockefeller 
wanted the revenue to be used as additional 
aid to New York schools. Today’s press car- 
ries an announcement Eisenhower plans to 
keep the tax if he can. 

Why in the name of blazes should we 
users of the telephone be forced to continue 
payment of what was considered a luxury 
tax in the first instance? Why in the world 
would Rockefeller want, to load business with 
another tax, and thereby become the second 
only State in the Union with such a tax? 
Rocky has his department of commerce 
working day and night, spending thousands 
and thousands of dollars to induce new busi- 
ness to the Empire State, and yet he is 
willing to make it less economical for busi- 
ness by adding a phone tax. 

Already the phone company must take 30 
cents out of each dollar paid for service, for 
taxes. This tax is four to five times more 
than the taxes on most other things con- 
sumers buy. This appears to be most dis- 
criminatory, indeed. 

Bounce this tax around as you will, 
Rocky and Ike, but in the end, in fairness to 
all concerned, we hope you drop the ball and 
lose it entirely. ‘Taxes are necessary, but 
don't single out a single utility to extract 
several millions. 


Support Grows for Padre Island National 
Seashore Project: Houston (Tex.) 
Democratic Woman’s Club Strongly 
Supports It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
public approval of the plan to create a 
massive new national seashore recreation 
area on Padre Island continues to grow. 
Seldom has there been such widespread 
agreement on the need for such a project. 

Following recent hearings on the proj- 
ect, which were conducted by the able 
and distinguished Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Moss], the Houston (Tex.) Press 
editors headed one of their stories— 
“15,000 for, 3 against” the Padre Island 
project. 

Almost daily additional organizations 
in Texas and across the nation are of- 
ficially endorsing the Padre Island Na- 
tional Seashore plan. One of the most 
recent to pass such a resolution is the 
large and extremely active Houston 
Democratic Woman’s Clubs of Houston, 
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A story concerning the overwhelming 
public support for the Padre Island sea- 
shore plan appears in the current issue 
of National Parks magazine, 


I ask unanimous consent to have ~— 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, | 


the following: 

The article from the February 1960 
issue of National Parks magazine, en- — 
titled: “Little Opposition at Padre Island — 
Hearing,” and, the resolution passed by 
the Houston Democratic Woman’s Clubs — 
on January 21, 1960 headed: “The Need 
for Padre Island National Seashore.” 3 

There being no objection, the article — 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

LirrLE OpposIrion AT PADRE IsLAND HEaRING 

Flagged in the Houston (Tex.) Press as 
“15,000 for, 3 against,” the December 14 
Corpus Christi hearing on the proposed Padre 
Island National Seashore was apparently the 
smoothest and speediest hearing on a park 


proposal seen in a long time. Park Service 


Director Conrad L. Wirth was quoted as say- 
ing “It makes me nervous. It is too easy.” © 
Some 40 witnesses appeared to speak per- 
sonally in favor of the project, while 100 sent 
in telegrams, letters, or prepared statements 
and over 15,000 signed petitions welcoming 
the new seashore area. The three protests 
were registered by a landowner and two 


attorneys for landowners on parts of the 110- ~ 


mile-long island extending from Corpus 5 
Christi to near Brownsville. e 
Most determined opposition was voiced by 


David M. Coover, who spoke for the heirs of ei 
Albert R. Jones and P.F. Dunn. Coover told 


Senate subcommittee member Frank Moss, g 
of Utah and Ratrpmw Yarsoroucn, of Texas, — 
together with Co 


rights which Coover estimated at $75 million, 
Milder opposition came from Dallas attor- — 
ney John D. McCall and Padre Beach devel- 
oper J. L. Tompkins. 


Senator YarsonoucH, whose bill was the _ 


basis of the hearing, led off with a vigorous ~) 
demand for a minimum of 100 miles. Oppo- 


nent Tompkins urged a restriction to 60 9 
miles of shoreline. The National Park Serv- @ 


ice felt that 88 miles of the islands 110 were 
“unspoiled and suitable for preservation.” — 
Significant, perhaps, was @ statement en- — 


tered into the record on behalf of Senator ~ 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON, majority leader of the 
Senate: “We should not only encourage @ 
park on Padre Island, but by showing the 
committee the advantages which will accrue 
to present and future generations by having 


a large part of Padre preserved in its natural a 


beauty, we should encourage Congress to 
embark on @ general program of shoreline 
park development * * * Padre Island should 
set the pace and lead the way.” 

Clarence Cottam, Director of the Welder 
Wildlife Foundation and member of the 
board of trustees of the National Parks As- 
sociation, presented a statement for NPA 


(see p. 12 of the July 1959 National Parks ~ 


magazine) which indicates the association's: 
belief that “Padre Island is of national sig- 
nificance and of # quality suitable for inclu- 
sion in the system of reserves administered 
by the National Park Service.” The state- 
ment further urged that “the entire island 
between the present county parks at the 
north and south ends of the island” together 

er with “the Laguna Madre and the coastal 





JoHN YouNG, of 
Corpus Christi, that since the two families © — 
had never been approached by any agency ~ 
with a definite plan for a park, they were © 
forced into the position of opposing any ~ 
plan. The Jones family owns approximately “~ 
44,000 acres or one-third of the island and = 
the Dunns own the largest oil and mineral ~ 
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lands up to the Intracoastal Canal” should 
be included. 

Speaking as an individual, Dr. Cottam also 
made an eloquent plea for the project as a 
means of preserving wildlife. Emphasizing 
its biological significance, he said, “‘This gen- 
eral section is a most important thorough- 
fare in continental bird migration and a 
great many individuals of a surprising num- 
ber of species winter here. If the area were 
developed industrially and for homesites or 
beach cottages, much of its attractiveness for 
wildlife and the opportunity for study and 
observation would be materially lessened, if 
not largely destroyed.” . 

RESOLUTION OF THE HousTon (TeEx.) Demo- 
CRATIC WOMEN’S CLUB 


“Whereas in this changing world, in which 
values are increasingly difficult to maintain 
and preserve, it is essential to uphold the 
physical as well as spiritual essence of the 
American way of life; and 

“Whereas, with scientific and industrial 
development and progress steadily altering 
the characteristics of the world in which we 
live, it is more and more vital that effective 
steps be taken to preserve the scenic attri- 
butes and beauties of the land that God has 
given us, without which steps the America 
we love and hope to pass to future genera- 
tions will eventually be transformed into a 
coordinated mass of complicated and imper- 
sonal apparatus and machinery, steel, con- 
crete, and chemicals, serving a useful pur- 
pose but not gratifying the spirit; and 

“Whereas it is our bounden duty as cit- 
izens embued with a deep sense of responsi- 
bility to bequeath to our children and 
others who come after us the God-blessed 
land that was bequeathed to us; and 

“Whereas Padre Island, stretching for 117 
miles along the Texas gulf coast from Corpus 
Christi on the north almost to Mexico on 
the south, the longest island or barrier beach 
along the shores of the United States, af- 
fording the greatest stretch of undeveloped 
seashore remaining in America, and recog- 
nized for more than 20 years as one of the 
Nation's foremost potential seashore recrea- 
tion areas, with outstanding and incompara- 
ble features and opportunities, of national 
rather than sectional significance and worth, 
presents our last chance to add to the na- 
tional park program and area, for the ben- 
efit and pleasure of present and future gen- 
erations, its natural characteristics and con- 
dition making it ideal for development as 
a protected recreation area, secure in per- 
petuity: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Houston Democratic 
Women’s Club, of Houston, Tex., on behalf 
of its members as American citizens and it- 
self as an organized public service body, do 
petition and memorialize the Congress of the 
United States and officers of appropriate 
agencies of the executive department in sup- 
port of all constructive and public-spirited 
efforts to obtain Padre Island in its entirety 
for the express and sole purpose of convert- 
ing jit into and maintaining and preserving 
it as a national park, and officially and for- 
mally commit and declare itself in such sup- 
port in the passing of this resolution, the 
original whereof, duly signed and attested, 
being transmitted to US. Senator Ratpn 
YARBOROUGH and copies thereof being spread 
across the permanent records and incorpo- 
rated in the archives of the club in testi- 
monial thereof.” 

In witness whereof the undersigned officers 
of the Houston Democratic Women’s Club 
do subscribe themselves, and cause the seal 
of the club thereunto to be affixed, this 21st 
day of January A.D. 1960. 

Mrs. Mary WELLs, 
; President. 
Mrs. Neat Pickerrt, 
First Vice President. 
CHATTIE SLAYTON, 
Secretary. 
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People’s Crusade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A: BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave te extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Journal American, dated 
Monday, February 15, 1960. I whole- 
heartedly approve of the mayor’s protest 
against the shortchanging of New York 
City in State aid, and I trust as a result 


‘of this editorial a great number of New 


Yorkers will follow the suggestion and 

send their personal protest to Governor 

Rockefeller : 
, PEOPLE'S CRUSADE 

With the fighting spirit that indicates he 
will accept no bogus compromise, Mayor 
Wagner has sounded a call to all citizens to 
join the battle against the shortchanging of 
New York City in State aid and fiscal home 
rule. 

This is not merely a fight between two 
branches of government, the Wagner Demo- 
cratic administration in New York City and 
the Rockefeller Republican administration in 
Albany. 

This is a fight against a fiscal noose which 
Republican upstate bosses, scornful of our 
growing needs, have been drawing tighter 
and tighter around the city’s neck. 

It is a fight to give the 8 million or more 
residents of New York City a fairer share of 
the taxes they contribute to the State gov- 
ernment and which the State, in turn, appor- 
tions to all of the cities, towns, and villages. 

It is a fight for some degree of fiscal equal- 
ity, comparable to that granted upstate com- 
munities. It is a fight against rigid, obsolete 
State aid formulas which deprive New York 
City of a just share of State aid for schools, 
hospitals, teacher salaries, youth programs, 
and other human needs. 

MAYOR’S CALL FOR ACTION 

It is for these reasons that the Journal- 
American whole-heartedly endorses the May- 
or’s call for action and makes available its 
facilities for arousing citizens support. Ap- 
pended to this editorial is a coupon which 
we urge our readers to send immediately to 
Governor Rockefeller as a protest against 
the continued discrimination against New 
York City. 

The use of the coupons provides a means 
by which the voice of the people can make 
itself heard at the top levels of govern- 
ment. The coupons proved tremendously 
effective in the Journal-American’s cam- 
paign against a proposed 4-percent local sales 
tax and also against the inflationary trend 
in Congress, 

With the continued cooperation of Jour- 
nal-American readers, they can be equally 
effective in the fight to win New York City 
equal treatment in State aid. 

Let this be a people’s crusade. 


In an angry attempt to rebut the charges, 


Governor Rockefeller has accused Mayor- 


Wagner, without using his name, of being 
“unfair and deceitful in implying that, for 
political reasons, the State is in any way 
attempting to shortchange the city.” The 
governor says the $7 million cut 
in State aid for New York City is dictated 
by established formulas. Curiously, these 
same formulas provide a huge windfall for 
Republican communities outside the city. 

Is it not time that these formulas were 
modernized to reflect present needs in a 
more honest and realistic manner? 
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We would like to remind Governor 
Rockefeller that the State is guilty of an 
even greater injustice by arrogating to it- 
self certain tax revenue sources wer a. 
erly belong to the city and for the 
city performs virtually all of the services. 
The Journal-American will list these glaring 
examples in the days to come. 

You, who are required to foot the bills, 
can do your part in stopping the financial 
inequities imposed on the city by the up- 
state bosses. Clip, fill in and mail the fol- 
lowing coupon to Goy. Nelson A. Rocke~ 
feller, the Capitol, Albany, N.Y. 





Dedication of the Southeastern Radio- 
logical Laberatory at Montgomery, 
Ala. 


ee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 11, Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney 
dedicated the Southeastern Radiological 
Health Laboratory at Montgomery, Ala. 
The laboratory is one of two now es- 
tablished under the direction of the Pub- 
lic Health Service with the purpose of 
expanding a program to guard the 
health of our people against ionizing 
radiation. 

The work to be done at Montgomery 


of measurement and control to protect 
the present and future generations of 
Americans from overexposure to radia- 
tion of any type, whether natural, in- 
dustrial, medical or from military test- 
ing of nuclear weapons. 


One vital purpose of the Montgomery - 


laboratory is to provide assistance to 
Alabama and to other States in de- 
veloping their own radiological health 
program. In order to better carry out 
all goals under the néw program, the 
Public Health Service will train pro- 
fessional personnel to man key research 
measurement and control posts across 
the Nation. The Montgomery center 
will play a.part in training such per- 
sonnel, 

Man has in the last half century let 
loose.in the world forces. which we do 
not yet completely understand. We do 
not know fully either their potentials 
or their hazards. The radiological health 
program which the Public Health Serv- 
ice is now undertaking promises to give 
us Many answers of vital importance to 
the health and welfare of all Amer- 
icans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech made by Dr. Burney in dedicating 
the laboratory at Montgomery be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

_ There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

_ » SOMETHING New Has Beew Appeo 

(By L. E. Burney, M.D., Surgeon General. 

Public Health Service, U.S. Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare) 

Doctor Gill, Colonel Wright, ladies and 
gentlemen, the dedication of this un- 
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new guardian of the public health, 
in Montgomery, is an auspicious occa- 

It is auspicious for the Public Health 
, for the State health departments 
are here to help us launch it, 
for American public in general. The 
mamed may not fully realize, as yet, 
the significance of such a highly specialized 
atomic age installation, but that realiza- 
tion will surely come—perhaps soon. Pub- 
lic interest is intense, these days, in nu- 
clear radiation, its hazards, and the swiftly 
expanding measures that are being taken 
by the Government for protection of the 
public against these hazards. 

It seems particularly appropriate that this 
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Dr. Gill and his distinguished predecessors. 
The State has also been the scene of pioneer- 
ing work in a variety of public health fields, 
including milk sanitation, venereal disease 
control, and the training of public health 
workers. 

This Southeastern Radiological Health 
Facility, with its sister installation at Las 
Vegas, Nevada, and a third to be opened in 
Maryland this summer, will be a key mem- 
ber of a sophisticated intelligence network 
which will, from now on, keep a watchful 
eye on the levels of radioactivity, nation- 
wide, in air, water, food, and milk. 

The Las Vegas and Montgomery facilities 
will analyze and test environmental and 
biological samples collected by Federal, 
State, and local health officers. The third, 
in Maryland, will work on health problems 
arising out of the use of medical and dental 
X-rays. 

Because the training of technicians to high 
levels of skills in radiological health pro- 
cedures is one of our most urgent needs, 
the facilities will train selected State and 
Federal laboratory workers in the complex 
instrumientations and techniques of this de- 
manding work. 

They will develop equipment for im- 
proved laboratory techniques. 

They will provide extensive laboratory 
services to the 50 States, aid in fostering 
the development and continued expansion 
of the States’ radiological health programs, 
and help expand the national milk surveil- 
lance network from 12 to 60 stations. 

They will make important contributions 
toward determining and refining the stand- 
ards of measurement and control necessary 
to protect present and future generations 
from overexposure to ionizing radiation 
from any source. 

The coordinated activties of these facili- 
ties will constitute one major component 
of the Public Health Service’s assistance to 
the States in the field of radiological health, 
under the requirements of the massively 
augmented responsibilities recently assigned 
to the Service by the President. The im- 
portance of this modern-day environmental 
monitoring is increasing stride by stride 
with the continually enlarging uses, by in- 
dustry, medicine, and the military, of radio- 
isotopes, which, natural or man-made, are 
all sources of radioactivity—that miracle 
of the spontaneous emission of energy by 
matter, still only partially understood and 
partially exploited. 

I wish the senior Senator from Alabama, 
the Honorable Lister Hi, could be with 
us today. He would be as gratified to be 
here, I think, as we would be by his pres- 
ence, for he could look on the new-born 
Southeastern Radiological Health Facility 
with the appreciative eye of a father. It 
was Senator Hinu’s amendment to the 
Health, Education, and Welfare appropria- 
tions bill in the last session of Congress 
which made possible, among other advances, 
our programing of the three new radiologi- 
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cal-health facilties whose mission it will be 
to better guard the health of the American 
people against ionizing radiation from all 
sources, 

It is well known to Alabamians that Sen- 
ator Hitt is the son of one of the South's 
foremost physicians, the late Dr. L. L. Hill, 
of Montgomery. And the Senator's decades 
of creative preoccupation with public health 
and other forward-looking legislation are 
well known throughout the country. 

Suffice it to say that Senator Hii has long 
been known as the dean of American health 
legislation—most recently so described in a 
New York Times article cited in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp by Senator LYNDON JOHN- 
SON. 

I should like to pay special tribute, also, to 
another distinguished Alabamian who has 
made important contributions to the health 
of the Nation. Congressman KENNETH A. 
Roserts, of Alabama’s Fourth Congressional 
District, as chairman of the Health and 
Safety Subcommittee of the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee and as sponsor and 
active supporter of public health legislation, 
qualifies as a leader of national stature in 
the public health field. 

Senator Hit stated on the floor of the 
Senate last year: “Man in the last half 
century has let loose in the world forces 
which we do not as yet fully understand. 
We do not fully know either their poten- 
tialities or their hazards.” 

He was referring, of course, to ionizing 
radiation, as related to his major concern in 
life; the public health. 

Being in favor of health isn’t as easy as it 
used to be. In the days only recently past, 
when the public health profession was con- 
cerned almost exclusively with the com- 
municable diseases, being in favor of health 
was as uncomplicated as being opposed to 
sin. In dealing with microbiological ene- 
mies, the ultimate goal is total eradication. 
Every gain toward that end is a gain for 
everyone. 

But today, we in -the public health field 
face a new kind of challenge, in which total 
eradication cannot be our goal. Perfectly 
pure water in our streams and totally un- 
defiled air over our cities are impossible of 
achievement without completely denying to 
ourselves the many benefits of our industry 
and technology. We would not do it even 
if we could. What we must do, in relation 
to these modern environmental challenges to 
health, is to strike a balance which per- 
mits maximum development with minimum 
danger. 

In such fields as air pollution and water 
pollution, attaining such a balance is compli- 
cated by the nature of the menace: the accu- 
mulation of minute quantities of toxic sub- 
stances over a long period of time. With 
radiological health, which is in many ways 
parallel to these other environmental prob- 
lems, we must deal not only in terms of life- 
spans but in terms of generations. 

Thus, in our unceasing efforts to create 
and preserve a safe environment, we have 
moved from the stark, simple black-and- 
white world of communicable disease to a 
new spectrum in which we are confronted 
with shades of gray. Contaminants of air, 
water, and food—be they chemical or radio- 
logical—are often byproducts of indispens- 
able activities which are inextricably woven 
into the fabric of our modern civilization. 
I need hardly add that in the field of ioniz- 
ing radiations, the stature and perhaps the 
survival of our Nation is one of the factors 
which must be weighed in the balance. 

Eradicate ionizing radiations? Impossible. 
Natural radiation, from earth’s rocks and 
from outer space’s cosmic rays, is and prob- 
ably always will be ineradicable. And so, 
today, is the man-made ionizing radiation 
that is becoming more and more a part of 
™Mman’s worldwide environment. Nuclear 
physics’ immutable laws decree that this 
hazardous by-product results from all atomic 
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activities. Therefore our accelerating cru- 
sade against the short- and long-range 
biological ill-effects of inonizing radiation 
must be directed not toward eradication 
but toward control. 

It is one of the most complex and challeng- 
ing missions ever to confront the Public 
Health Service and the entire public health 
profession. It and the problems connected 
with it stretch out into the whole foreseeable 
future. We must call upon all the skill and 
ingenuity and dogged persistence within 
our command, 

Our past, radiologically speaking, has had 
its share of problems, too. Health workers 
became aware of the hazards as well as the 
great value of radioactivity in the years fol- 
lowing the discovery of X-rays by Wilhelm 
Konrad Roentgen in Germany in 1895. An 
important development in the history of 
radiological health, in which the Public 
Health Service participated, was an investi- 
gation of the radium poisoning of clock- and 
watch-dial painters. In 1940, the Service 
reported on radium and X-ray hazards in 
hospitals, and during World War II, research 
data provided by the Service were taken into 
account by the Manhattan District when the 
then secret agency was establishing stand- 
ards of human tolerance to radiation. 

In 1945, the fission bomb literally exploded 
into the awareness of the general public, and 
the environmental health problem of ioniz- 
ing radiation started its swift enlargement. 
The fusion bomb followed. It may surprise 
some of you—it surprised me—to learn how 
many announced nuclear detonations, fis- 
sion, and fusion, were made by the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia from July 
1945 through November 1958. The number 
is 227, as summarized before the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy last 
May from data supplied by the Office of Me- 
terological Research of the U.S. Weather 
Bureau. 

Despite this startling statistic, the radi- 
ation exposure of the public resulting from 
international nuclear bomb detonations has, 
so far, been far outweighed by that from the 
diagnostic and therapeutic use of X-rays, 
operation of nuclear reactors and particle 
accelerators, and the use of radioisotopes by 
industry. Industry, as you know, has been 
growing steadily more aware of the versatil- 
ity, economic implications, and production 
improvements made possible by using radio- 
isotopes in gaging, radiography, tracing 
and in countless other ways. And under 
the heading of industry, we must of course, 
place the development of nuclear power sta- 
tions: an infant activity now, which will 
one day be a colossus. 

During this postwar period of rapid devel- 
opment in nuclear technology, the Public 
Health Service conducted various activities 
directed toward solving the health problems 
created by ionizing radiation. These efforts 
were fused together by the formation, in 
July 1958, of the Division of Radiological 
Health within our Bureau of State Services. 
This action provided a springboard for a 
dramatic expansion of our operations. -The 
Division's budget request for fiscal year 1961, 
totaling $6,219,000, represents a 10-fold in- 
crease over its appropriated budget for fiscal 
year 1959, 

During August 1959, there were several 
regulatory developments of great significance 
to our radiological health efforts. 

On the 14th, the President, by Executive 
Order, established the Federal Radiation 
Council, to be composed of the Secretaries of 
Defense; Commerce; Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The Council's mission 
is to deal with the various problems of the 
Atomic Age, of which that of protecting the 
public from the hazards of ionizing radiation 
is one of the most important, 

On the 22d, the President designated Sec- 
retary Arthur S. Flemming as the current 
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chairman of the Council. The President fur- 
ther directed, on the 22d, that DHEW “in- 
tensify its radiological health efforts and 
have primary responsibility within the ex- 
ecutive branch for the collation, analysis, 
and interpretation of data on environmental 
radiation levels, such as natural background, 
radiography, medical, and industrial use of 
isotopes and X-rays, and fallout, so that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
may advise the President and the general 
public.” 

On August 26, Secretary Flemming as- 
signed to the Public Health Service the grave 
responsibilities of carrying out this mission, 
and the Southeastern Radiological Health 
Facility, opening its doors today, is one of 
the first generation of technological tools we 
will be using for that mission. 

On September 23, the Federal Radiation 
Council, which the President had created by 


Executive order, was written into Public Law ~ 


86-373, adding the Secretary of Labor to its 
roster, 

On present appraisal, then, the radio- 
logical health activities of the Public Health 
Service stand buttressed and bulwarked, 
with extensive projects in operation and 
underway—and an expanding program for 
the future on a forced-draft schedule. 

All of our activities in the field of radio- 
logical health will, of course, be carried on 
within the classic Federal-State relationship 
which has been so successful in meeting 
other challenges to the public health. Ion- 
izing radiations pose a many-dimensional 
problem demanding the cooperation of 
many disciplines and groups. I am confi- 
dent that our Federal-State partnership in 
health will work efficiently and effectively 
in this as it has in other fields. This South- 
eastern Radiological Health Facility is de- 
signed and intended as an instrument to 
strengthen this partnership. It is at the 
service of the States, 

I would like to stress again that the prob- 
lem posed by ionizing radiation is an en- 
vironmental-health problem: not only the 
newest, but also one of the most intricate, 
we have ever faced. As I said earlier, the 
pattern is not stark black and white, as in 
the case of illness versus health. Clues to 
the courses of action we must take in radio- 
logical health come to us with alternatives 
heavily disguised. Long-range detriments 
may present themselves to us as highly 
attractive short-range boons; and the prod- 
uct may not prove worth the price, unless 
and until we identify and control the threats 
that may lurk behind the appealing fa- 
cades. 

In short, there are limits to what we can 
accept as progress, especially in the new age 
of the atom, and these limits are imposed 
by the conditions necessary to human well- 
being. Nor can we wait for exact quantita- 
tive knowledge of the biological effects of 
radiological contamination of the environ- 
ment. If we wait until we have proved the 
danger beyond reasonable doubt, or estab- 
lished precise safety boundaries, or ob- 
served statistically significant examples of 
radiologically impaired human health, we 
Shall never catch up. 

Rather, corrective radiological-health ac- 
tion for the public safety must be taken 
whenever reasonable cause, based upon ac- 
cumulating evidence, is found. 

The work of the Southeastern Radiologi- 
cal Health Facility and its sister installations 
will be directed toward such assistance. 
They will analyze and interpret environ- 
mental levels of radioactivity throughout 
the United States, contributing significantly 
to our accumulating knowledge which will 
enable both the Federal Government and 
the States to take suitable actions. 

Something new has been added to our en- 
vironment. A new health hazard has de- 
veloped from a miracle of nature more an- 
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cient than our planet, more ancient than 
the stars, as ancient es the cosmic elements 
out of which the stars were formed. = 
something new has been added by man 

combat and control this hazard. aan 


one of these new weapons, and we dedicate 
it here today with confidence that it will 
fulfill its mission well. 

I dedicate this Southeastern Radiological 
Health Facility to serve the people of Ala- 
bama, the Eastern States, our whole coun- 
try, and the world. May the people who 
work in this laboratory add to our knowl- 
edge, and the application of that knowledge, 
for the benefit of all mankind, 





Revenue Law Is Inequitable—Farm Co- 
ops Escaping Fair Share of Tax Load 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert the following editorial from the 
Chicago Daily News under date of Febru- 
ary 19, 1960. 

REVENVE LAW Is INEQUITABLE—FARM CO-OPS 
G Far SuHare or Tax Loap 


If a group of people form a corporation 
to conduct a business, any profits it makes 
are taxed at a rate up to 52 percent. When 
the remainder is distributed as dividends it 
is taxable as income to stockholders. 

A group of farmers can form a coopera- 
tive to engage in marketing, manufacturing, 
processing or other business. Its earnings 
are exempt from taxes. The members may 
get a certificate noting their share of the 
profits, but because these certificates have 
no exactly determinable value, they are not 
taxable as income. Cash returns are sub- 
ject to income tax, 

One farm cooperative starting with a 
capital of $30,000 now has a net worth of 
$40 million. It has absorbed a number of 
privately owned businesses, unable to sur- 
vive under the tax disadvantage. Business 
and industry naturally resent the competi- 
tive handicap, 

This is the nub of the perennial struggle 
to revise the Revenue Act which is again 
being agitated in Congress. Both the need 
for revenue and the desirability of tax 
equality are sparking the drive to change the 
tax status of the co-ops. 

Spokesmen for farm groups deny that they 
want special privileges. What they have 


done is to take advantage of the law as it: 


stands. To call it a “loophole” is mislead- 
ing, since the exemption of co-ops was de- 
liberate. 

Charles B. Shuman, president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, in effect con- 
cedes the discrimination by arguing that the 
co-ops merely want “to avoid compou 
the national error of double taxation which 
plagues business—and which should be re- 
moved.” 

Mr, Shuman thus contends that corpora- 
tions should also be exempt from taxation 
on earnings distributed to stockholders and 
taxable to them. He agrees that coopera- 
tives’ earnings should be taxed, either to the 
co-op in the year earned, or to the member 
in the year received, but not both. 
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Business has taken the same position 
against double taxation, and undoubtedly 
would gladly settle for Mr. Shuman's formula 
as a means of eliminating the present in~- 
equality. Even if this were politically pos- 
sible, which it isn’t, the need for revenue 
would block the change. 

A main difficulty is the nature of the pa- 
tronage dividends returned to members: by 
the co-ops. It could be required that these 
be of such a nature as to be includible in 
gross income and thus taxed. 

This would still leave undistributed earn- 
ings of the co-op untaxed. Men are very 
ingenious at finding ways to avoid taxes. 
If a co-op did not distribute any earnings, 
presumably its shares would increase in 
value correspondingly, giving the holder, 
when he finally disposed of them, the tax 
advantage of a capital gain. 

The case for equal treatment of business 
enterprises is conclusive whether this be 
achieved by ending the present double taxa- 
tion of earnings and dividends, or 
extending it to co-ops. The issue may be too 
hot for an election year, but the position of 
the Farm Bureau Federation leaves no doubt 
where equity lies. 





Interesting Editorial Comment on. the 
Goan Elections Bin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


‘HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 | 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, pro- 
vocative editorial comment in news- 
papers all across the country has under- 
scored the importance of the clean elec- 
tions bill which recently passed the 
Senate. Thoughtful views on this meas- 
ure were recently set forth by a signifi- 
cant newspaper in Winston-Salem, N.C., 
the Twin City Sentinel. 


In response to this editorial I wrote a 
letter to the editor of the Sentinel. I 
ask unanimous consent to have this edi- 
torial and my response printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Twin City Sentinel, Jan. 29, 
1960 
SratEs Must CONTROL CAMPAIGNS OR Face 
CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


The Senate’s version of a bill widening 
and tightening controls over Federal elec- 
tions—the so-called clean elections bill— 
includes what amounts to a self-defeating 
provision. 

This is the amendment that applies the 
law to primaries involving Federal office as 
well as to general elections. 

Indications are the House of Representa- 
tives just won’t buy that provision. ; 
Sam Raysurn, reflecting the views of many 
southern Congressmen, has said, “I don’t 
think the Federal Government ought to get 
into the regulation of primaries.” And 
Chairman Omar Bur.eson of the House Ad- 
ministration Committee, to which the Sen- 
ate bill will be referred, has said that while 
he favors raising campaign spending limits, 
the amendment on primaries is “an ftfva- 
sion of States rights.” Mr. Burirson is a 
Texas Democrat. : 
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The reasoning behind the primary 
amendment was stated by pega KENNETH 
Keatine of New York, one of the sponsors: 

“It is a well-known fact that in roughly 
one-third of our States ine success in a 
is cy ogee ty to election.” And 
ger: that in such States ger thes ogy are 
eee pager part of the election 
process, and to permit such wegen to pro- 
ceed without the same Federal regulations 
which. govern elections in other States is 
both unjust and unfair.” 

The New York Senator’s comments were 
directed chiefly at the South, where “tan- 
tamount to election” is a hackneyed but 
applicable. phase to describe victory in 
Democratic es. 

Realism compels acknowledgment that in 
strong one-party States a corrupt practices 
act applying only to the general election is 
of little consequence. 

Uniess primaries are included, the other 
desirable features of the bill such as those 
requiring more detailed reporting of cam- 
paign contributions and requiring reports 
from local and State committees become less 
meaningful. 

To be sure, some States—North Carolina 
among them—have corrupt practices acts 
that regulate campaign spending and re- 
quire reports on contributions. But many 
States in which the primary is the con- 
trolling election do not have them. And in 
many that do the penalties for violations 
are too weak to be much of a deterrent. 

The States can rightfully lay claim un- 
der the Constitution to the right to control 
election machinery. But when the States 
neglect their responsibilities and allow 
abuses to creep in, they play into the 
hands of those who advocate more and 
more Federal control of elections, The cur- 
rent movement to im Federal regis- 
trars on districts where voting rights are 
denied is a good example. 

The provision to include State primaries 
may stymie a clean elections bill this year. 
But it is bound to come up again. And the 
best defense against it would be for the 
Southern States to be able to show that 

ir election house is in good order rather 
than to stand on principle alone, 


Pesrvary 5, 1960. 
Mr. Ropert F. CAMPBELL, 
Editorial Page Editor, 
Twin City Sentinel, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Dear Mr. Campsett: Your editorial of Feb- 
ruary 2, concerning the inclusion of pri- 
maries, and nominating conventions and 
caucuses in the elections bill which recently 
passed the Senate, has been read with great 
interest. You have certainly analyzed cor- 
rectly the fact that it would have been hypo- 
critical to call this a clean elections bill if we 
left primaries unscrubbed. 

As you point out, applying regulatory pro- 
cedures to general elections in one-party 
States is “of little consequence,” unless pri- 
maries are included. I could not agree with 
you more strongly that the other laudable 
features of the bill, such as the reporting 
requirements, are “less meaningful” if this 
vital segment of the Federal electoral process 
is not covered. 


I hasten to add that one-party States are 
not limited to any particular section of the 
country. For example, there are many con- 
gressional districts in our great Northern 
urban centers or great Midwestern rural 
areas, where nomination almost certainly 
means victory when the ballots are counted. 
Also, I want to emphasize that this amend- 
ment was not intended in any way to impute 
that there actually are irregularities in those 
areas where victory in the primary or con- 
vention or caucus means automatic success 
on election day. I merely felt that if the bill 
were to carry out its intent, all phases of the 
Federal electoral process had to be covered. 
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While it is certainly to be hoped that 
efforts will be continued to prevent abuses at 
all stages of Federal elections, it does not 
seem to me that such actions completely meet 
the issue. The statutory and constitutional 
bases for Federal regulation of Federal 
elections, including primaries, are clear and 
in point. If we are to make our democratic 
system work at its optimum, certain re- 
straints must be imposed—even if they are 
never invoked—at all levels. That was the 
purpose and the final effect of the clean elec- 
tions bill recently approved by the Senate. 

Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH B. KEATING. 





Federal School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the New- 
burgh-Beacon News of New York, on 
February 20, 1960. 


A very nice point is brought out in this 
article; namely, Will this Federal aid for 
education be another step on the long 
road of penalties for the strong, and 
robbing thrifty Peter to pay shiftless 
Paul? 

It is also interesting to note that out 
of 35,000 school districts only 270 could 
be identified as in need of more class- 
rooms. 


So, the next question is, Is the $2 
billion in the Senate-passed bill going 
simply to create another giant bureauc- 
racy which will educate American youth 
from Washington, D.C.? 

The editorial follows: 

FEDERAL SCHOOL AID 

The flaw in plans to have Uncle Sam help 
school districts put up new buildings lies 
in the horrible injustice they all would do to 
those districts which have faced up to their 
responsibilities and paid for their buildings, 
usually by the sale of bonds. 

What about these districts? Will they 
have to continue to pay off their bonds and 
at the same time cough up to Uncle Sam 
to pay for the schools which other districts 
have failed to bulid? 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Arthur Flemming, who favors Federal 
aid, has disclosed significaut figures obtained 
in a department survey of State school com- 
missioners. 

The 45 States responding could identify 
only 270 districts (out of 35,000) which have 
classroom shortages and lack the credit to 
correct them. 

In other words, only 270 districts are 
actually unable to fill their needs, even 
under the notoriously strict limitations of 
some States on debt. 

This is far from a $2 billion proposition, 
as proposed in the Senate-passed school aid 
bill. 

Unless, that is, the Congress is going to 
reimburse those districts whose taxpayers 
have shown a readiness to build schools or 
unless Congress wants to help any district 
that asks for aid. 

Any plan that would penalize those who 
have accepted their responsibilities should 
be buried, but deep. 
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Loyalty Oaths 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Age, February 1960 issue 
entitled “Loyalty Oaths’: 

LOYALTY OATHS 


The National Defense Education Act of 
1959, which authorized loans on liberal terms 
to needy college students also requires those 
students taking advantage of this Govern- 
ment generosity to subscribe to two affirma- 
tions. First, they must promise that they 
will bear true allegiance to the United 
States and will support and defend its Con- 
stitution and laws against all enemies. 
Seecond, they must swear that they do not 
believe in, and are not members of, and do 
not support any organization that believes 
in or teaches, the overthrow of the US. 
Government by force or any other uncon- 
stitutional means. This double requirement 
has been the cause of a great deal of con- 
troversy. 

A vast majority of our colleges and univer- 
sities have taken part in the loan am, 
but a number of the larger private institu- 
tions of learning, such as Harvard, Princeton, 
Yale, Bryn Mawr, Amherst, and Swathmore, 
have allegedly refused to join. Others have 
protested the requirements but have partici- 
pated. The American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors and a few other educa- 
tional groups are reported to have openly 
and vigorously opposed the use of the affi- 
davit disclaiming membership in or eee 
of any subversive organization. These h 
that it restricts “academic freedom” and ce an 
unwarranted interference with freedom of 
belief. Aside from the claim that the re- 
quirement hampers “academic freedom,” 
whatever that may mean, the most frequent 
objection made seems to be that it singles 
out a particularly needy and defenseless 
group for suspicion and discrimination 
while others not subject to the same re- 
quirements receive Federal loans or gifts 
without any similar demand. 

The answer to this objection does not 
lie in the abandonment of the réquirements 
of the act but rather in a demand that all 
recipients of public grants or loans be bound 
in the same manner. Virtually all Gov- 
ernment employees must take a loyalty oath 
before their names can be included on the 
payroll and none have objected or claimed 
that they are the victims of discrimination. 

It is difficult to find justification for the 
claim that the requirement interferes with 
freedom of belief. Applicants for assistance 
under the provisions of the act are free to 
choose between pledging their support to 
the Government that aids them or doing 
without that aid. The Government makes 
them an offer under a condition which they 
may accept or reject; it forces nothing upon 
them. It is as simple as that. While it 
may perhaps be true that the affidavit and 
oath would be of no use in the detection 
of subversively minded applicants, it could 
be useful in making the signers liable for 
perjury if they were found later to have 
made false statements. This could be cause 
for cancellation of their privileges. 

The American taxpayer, who furnishes 
the money for carrying out this project, has 
the right to know how his funds are being 
spent. He also has the duty to use every 
means at his disposal to prevent it from 
being used to promote subversion or assist 
subversives in any way. 
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Schenectady County Citizens for Decent 
Literature Fight Obscenity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
‘Wednesday, February 24, 1960 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. President, vigor- 
ous and imaginative movements are be- 
ing launched all over the country to com- 
bat the scourge of obscene literature. 

“This is a heartwarming response to this 
great challenge which confronts old and 
young people alike. . 

I have noted with particular interest 
the creation of a Schenectady County 
Citizens for Decent Literature group. 
This citizens organization seeks to 
awaken the community to the evils of 
pornography and to encourage public 
officials to enforce existing laws in this 
field. Among the leaders in this activity 
are: Mrs. Kenneth Bradt, chairman; 
Martin D. Gibbons, vice chairman; Mrs. 
Carl Koble, secretary; Mrs. James Haw- 
kins, treasurer; and Joseph Saccocio, 
chairman of prominent citizens com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I salute these citizens 
and their associates in Schenectady for 
the emphatic manner in which they have 
responded to the threat of filthy litera- 
ture. It is typical of the fine community 
spirit of Schenectady. Community ef- 
forts, bolstered by modernized Federal 
laws in this area, will in the long run 
put the barons of obscenity out of busi- 
ness. 

In the hope others will be inspired to 
follow their example, I ask unanimous 
consent to have an outline of the objec- 
tives of Citizens for Decent Literature 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objective, the outline 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CITIZENS FOR Decent LITERATURE 

What it is: 

Citizens for Decent Literature is an or- 
ganized group of citizens of Schenectady 
County whose objective is to arouse and 
pursue an effective attack on the sale and 
distribution of obscene literature and porno- 
graphic material. CDL is composed of pri- 
vate citizens, and represents many civic, 
church, fraternal, educational, and profes- 
sional organizations interested in a united 
effort to eliminate obscenity, and thus its 
effect on our community. 

‘ How does CDL accomplish its objectives: 

1, Educate all citizens, especially parents, 
to the evils of this trade and to its magni- 
tude in our community. 

2. Encourage public officials to enforce 
the existent laws on obscene material. 

8. Promote plans to develop worthwhile 
reading habits in our youth. 

4. Encourage the distribution and sale of 
good literature. 

CDL does not employ boycott, or censor- 
ship. Underlying the entire program is a 
complete guarantee that no action of CDL 
will ever infringe upon anyone’s freedom of 
speech or press, nor will it deprive anyone 
of due process of the law. The Supreme 
Court has specifically pointed out that ob- 
scenity may not parade under the guise of 

freedom of speech or pregs. CDL does not 
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say what is obscene, that is left to the 
courts. 

CDL, by making the community aware of 
the problem, and by encouragement of en- 
forcement of the laws, tries to upgrade the 
contemporary community standards. This 
latter point is especially important because 
of a recent devision of the Supreme Court. 
Legally, material is obscene when to an 
ayerage person, applying contemporary com-~- 
munity standards, the dominant theme of 
the material taken as a whole appeals to 
the prurient interest, i.e., material having a 
tendency to excite lustful thoughts in the 
average person in the community. 

CDL PLAN OF ATTACK AND ORGANIZATION 


First. Prominent citizens of the State and 
community are given an explanation of the 
alms and methods of CDL and are asked to 
lend their names as sponsors to guarantee 
the dignity and judgment of the group. 
Most CDL groups list among their sponsors 
the Governor of the State, Congressmen, 
businessmen, labor groups, PTA federations, 
ministerial groups, Catholic bishops, frater- 
nal organizations, and law-enforcement 
agencies. 

Second. A smiall (about 10 persons) “ ex- 
ecutive committee of devoted persons of out- 
standing leadership and unquestioned judg- 
ment is set up to direct the organization. 

Third. A larger group of volunteer work- 
ers, mostly parents with growing children, 
aid in secretarial work—telephoning, inter- 
viewing,‘and any other duties assigned them. 

Fourth. A speakers’ bureau is set up. This 
is composed of persons who have tead the 
magazines they condemn; who know the 
laws in both their strong and weak points; 
who know the findings of congressional in- 
vestigating committees on pornography and 
juvenile delinquency; who have read widely 
in the psychological implications of a sex- 
obsessed society; and who are trained speak- 
ers armed with magazines and other litera- 
ture to show to those who have not stopped 
at a newsstand to examine the material that 
is available to their children. 

Fifth. A file of names of individuals and 
organizations that have declared their sym- 
pathy and support to the aims and methods 
of CDL is maintained as documentation of 
public interest in decency. These persons 
and groups are encouraged to write letters 
to law enforcement agencies praising them 
for their efforts in enforcing obscenity stat- 
utes and assuring them of support in their 
efforts. 





The Bank of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest examples of free enterprise 
development in California is the history 
of the Bank of America, which in 
short span of 54 years has grown to 
the largest bank in the world. 

I am pleased to insert in the REcorD a 
short summary of that history: 

BaNK Or AMERICA 
’ Since its first day of business in 1904, Bank 
of America’s management has believed in 
California’s future and participated actively 
in the State’s economic life. That this faith 
has been sound is evident in California’s 
growth as well as that of the bank, whose 
resources have grown from $285,000 to more 
than $11.5 billion during the past 56 years, 
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The bank’s activities of the past decade 
emphasize its traditional desire to be of in< 
creasing service to e. In os period. 
total deposits nearly doubled to $10.6 billicn 
in 7.4 million accounts. At the same time, 
the bank increased the number of its services 
from 50 to 59 and the number of its branches 
throughout California from 525 to 664. 

To broaden its scope in world banking, the 
bank Bank of America (Interna- 
tional), a wholly-owned subsidiary _with 
home offices in New York. Today parent and 
subsidiary operate branches and offices in 
21 countries throughout the world. 

Bank of America has pioneered in bank 
automation, developing Erma—the electronic 
recording method of accounting—for auto- 
matically processing commercial checking 
accounts and being the first to use electronic 
computers for processing real estate and 
installment loans. 

As encouragement to California’s youth 
during the past decade, Bank of America rec- 
ognized the scholastic and agricultural at- 
tainments of more than 50,000 California 
students by awarding scholarships, cash 
prizes, and trophies under its High School 
Achievement Awards, Junior College Busti- 
ness Awards, Future Parmers of America, and 
4-H Club programs. 

Summing up cther activities of this pe- 
riod, the bank participated in bids on nearly 
5,000 public bond issues, purchasing 46 per- 
cent of them for a total amount of $3.3 
billion. It loaned $5.6 billion for“construc- 
tion of 600,000 California homes, and $4.1 
billion for purchase of 3.1 million automo- 
biles. It paid million in taxes, $778 
million in interest to depositors, and $414 
million in dividends to its more than 200,000 
stockholders. 


er ys 


Legislative Program of the American Le- 
gion Department of New Jersey 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion, Department of New 
Jersey, today held its 16th annual break- 
fast in compliment to the New Jersey 
congressional delegation in the Hotel 
Congressional, presénting their legisla- 





tive agenda which is incorporated in the | 


following statemenits: 

STATEMENT OF Witt1am G. McKINiry, Na- 
TIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEEMAN, THE 
AMERICAN LEGION, ean or New 
JERSEY 


Ladies and gentlemen, it seems aimeutt to 
realize that we meet this morning at break- 
fast for the 16th year. Time surely moves 
on. 

The American Legion’s rehabilitation pro- 
gram for this session of the Congress will be 
formally presented to the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee on March 1, next. There 
will be included therein.a number of items 
calling for legislation—most of them amend- 
atory in character. At this time, there is no 
really major item of legislation developing. 

We, therefore, propose to ,make certain 
general observations and comments for your 
information and guidance. 

The enactment in the last session of Con- 

of Public Law 86-211—the pension 


gress 
bill—concerns us much because it is being | 


‘interpreted far differently than ever was 
intefided. And, mind you, the law is not yet 
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operative and does not become operative 
until July 1 of this year. 
Nevertheless, our service officers are al- 
ready deluged with apprehensive inquiries 
from veterans and widows who either are 


Basically, from our present observation, 
there is trouble brewing because of inequi- 
ties, ts, and distinctions be- 
tween those presently on the pension rolls 
and those who will come on the pension 
rolls under the new law. Much of this 
difficulty stems from the new philosophy 
concerning veterans’ pensions that seems 
to prevail in government thinking on the 
subject. This is the philosophy of the Brad- 
ley report and can be summed up generaily 
as: (1) Most veterans and widows of vet- 
erans are cheats and chiselers; (2) practi- 
cally all such applicants have concealed es- 
‘tates; and (3) the — veteran or widow 
entitled begrudgingly to a pension’ should 
first become a pauper. 

The proof of this is the much-lauded slid- 
ing scale system of pension awards and the 
legalistic structure called the corpus of the 

estate. 

* Both these structures in the law are de- 
signed to catch the chiselers and prevent 
the wealthy and opulent from imposing on 
the Government. 

What it will cost the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in future years to superintend pen- 
sions as required under the sliding scale 
and corpus of the estate will certainly be 
fantastic, considering somte 14 or more cate- 
gories of income limitations and thousands 
upon thousands of so-called estates in- 
volved—each of which must be reviewed 
each year to be sure that there is no 
chiseling. 

Why all this? 

Because the underlying philosophy of this 
law is to be found in the statement of the 
Bradley commission that military service in 
time of war or peace is merely the obliga- 
tion of citizenship and not considered in- 
herently a basis for government benefits. 

This philosophy now being dinned into 
the ears and minds of all who have to do 
with veterans’ benefits is in contradiction 
to the historic position taken by the Con- 
gress since the Revolutionary War. This 
historic position may be summed up as 
follows: 


So long as we maintain our Armed Forces, 
so long as we call them defenders of the 
country, and so long as.we subject them to 
the necessary disciplines and deprivations 
which an adequate Military Establishment 
must demand, we have created for them 
special obligations, duties, hazards, or re- 
sponsibilities which set veteran soldiers 
apart from the role which they play as citi- 
zens alone. 

All veterans benefits—compensation, pen- 
sions, medical care and other privileges— 
have been based upon this latter concept. If 
we now at this late date change our thinking 
to the form of the Bradley concept—then it 
will not bé long when the whole structure of 
the law and regulation concerning veterans 
benefits will tumble in upon us and confu- 
sion and chaos will prevail. . 

As we move into the operative area of this 
new law, greater effort is made to establish 
a preconceived notion that social security 
has become an adequate substitute for vet- 
erans pensions. This mirrors the long noted 
antagonism of certain sections of the admin- 
istrative branch of the Government to vet- 
erans pensions—an first revealed 
in the biased sections of the first and second 
Hoover re and their associated staff 
studies. All of these fell because they failed 
to demonstrate any sound basis in ete or 
in fact. 
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We question that social security is a sub- 
stitute for veterans pensions. We ask that 
proponents demonstrate clearly and factu- 
ally, that, without damaging the contractual 
rights of present participants, social secu- 
rity, in its actual working and design’ is in 
fact a program that would and does offer to 
the Nation’s . veterans—in recognition of 
their war service—the same security and the 
same special consideration for special serv- 


‘ices rendered to the Nation in time of na- 


tional danger, that the pension program has 

provided. 

The American Legion’s advocacy of a pen- 
sion program has always contended the spe- 
cial nature of the service performed as the 
basis of a claim for pension. The American 
Legion has never advocated extension of pen- 
sions to the obvious wealthy and opulent 
veteran fully able to care for himself. We 
have acknowledged and endeavored to inter- 
pret a need factor as a guide. . 

But. in this new law, and in the ifterpre- 
tations now being given to it, need is pau- 
pery. 

I do not emphasize these ideas so much as 
concerns this new law which is not yet in 
full effect—but rather to put you of the 
Congress on notice in considering future 
legislation. 

I am informed that several new studies 
are now being conducted into other areas of 
veterans benefits which carry the theory of 
paupery into more extensive effect. 

New attacks are being formulated against 
the nonservice. connected hospitalization 
program and, more ominously, an attack 
upon the low rated compensable service con- 
nected disabilities. The general theory is 
that if this principle of paupery can be made 
to stick in its application to pensions—it 
can be successively extended to all other 
veterans benefits. 

There has been introduced in the Senate 
a bill (S. 1138) to provide readjustment as- 
sistance to veterans who serve in the Armed 
Forces between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 
1963. This bill proposes benefits to peace- 
time veterans. 

It is inconsistent for the American Legion 
to support this legislation. We believe that 
if the Congress should enact this program it 
should not be given to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration as a further task of management 
and, further, that the costs of such a pro- 

should not be charged to the present 
field of veterans benefits. 

We repeat our previously expressed opinion 
that the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
should be given the same powers to regulate 
interest rates on GI loans as is enjoyed by 
the Administrator of the Federal Housing 
Authority. 

Finally, in closing this discussion of vet- 
erans’ affairs, we most earnestly invite the 
attention of our Senators to the need for a 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee in the Senate. 
We urge that they use their good offices to 
establish such a committee. We believe such 
@ committee would materially aid and dis- 
patch problems in veterans’ affairs as they 
come to the Senate. 

STATEMENT OF EDMUND G. LYons, CHAIRMAN, 
AMERICANISM COMMITTEE, DEPARTMENT OF 
New Jersey, Vice CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
AMERICANISM COMMISSION, THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 
Ladies and gentlemen, I realize that time 

is at a premium and brevity is a necessity; 

therefore, I will present our legislative re- 
quests in the field of Americanism and for- 
eign relations in capsule form. 

SUPPORT HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COM- 
MITTEE AND THE SENATE INTERNAL SECURITY 
SUBCOMMITTEE 
We are aware of the good work that is 

being done in the interest of our national 

security by the House Committee on Un- 

American Activities and the Senate Internal 
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Security Subcommittee. We urge the Con- 
gress to continue these committees and to 
make available, adequate appropriations for 
their operations. 
SUPPORT FBI AND J. EDGAR HOOVER 

Realizing the part played by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and its Director, J. 
Edgar Hoover, in maintaining a secure na- 
tion and alerting our citizens to the dangers 
that beset us, we speak out against those 
who are trying to discredit this great organi- 
zation and its leader. We urge the con- 
tinued support of our congressional delega- 
tion of this great instrumentality of demo- 
cratic government. 


UPHOLD IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT OF 
1952 


The American Legion has always supported 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act and 
once again we reaffirm. our opposition to any 
legislation that would repeal, weaken, or 
nullify the Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952. 

LOYALTY OATH AND AFFIDAVIT IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


Recently we were shocked when spokesmen 
of a small number of institutions of higher 
learning announced that their schools would 
not participate in the student loan provi- 
sions contained in the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act—Public Law 85-864. Mind you, 
our legislators in Washington saw fit to 
call this the National Defense Education 
Act. I am sure in their wisdom they felt 
this legislation was necessary and in the 
interest of national defense. — 

We were heartened when we read in the 
public press recently that students in 25 
colleges had recently organized in defense 
of the loyalty oath and the accompanying 
disclaimer and that they planned to spread 
their organization to colleges all over the 
country. 

We feel sure that the students who would 
benefit from the loan provisions are not op- 
posed to the Loyalty Act and Affidavit and 
are ready to stand up and be counted Rnd 
to proclaim publicly their allegiance to our 
country and deny association or affiliation 
with any organization opposed to our form 
of government. 

Much more could be said on this subject; 
however, in the interest of time, may we 
urge your opposition to S. 2929. 


URGE RETENTION OF CONNALLY AMENDMENT 


In 1946 the Connally amendment was 
added to a measure accepting compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice. The Connally amendment reserved 
to the United States the determination of 
whether a case is of purely domestic nature 
and thus outside the International Court’s 
jurisdiction. 

Recently a great deal has been heard from 
those in and out of Government about re- 
pealing the Connally amendment. Their cry 
is the World Court would not assert juris- 
diction over domestic affairs. If this be true, 
then the repeal of the amendment would 
serve no pu . 

With the Connally amendment in force, 
then the United States has insurance that 
the Court—no matter how composed—could 
not interfere in domestic affairs. 

The amendment envisioned by Senator 
Connally should be supported and retained 
so that America can have the protection 
we need in our future relations with foreign 
countries. 

CONTINUE POLICY OF NONRECOGNITION OF RED 
CHINA 


The Cemmunist government of Red China 


os 
: 


continues to demonstrate to the world by ~ 


her words and deeds that she is not entitled 
to the respect or confidence of civilized free- 
dom-loving people. We reaffirm our opposi- 
tion to any attempt to diplomatically recog- 
nize the Red Chinese government by the 
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United States and in addition are unalter- 
ably opposed to her admission to the United 
Nations. 


REJECT FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


The American Legion advocates that un- 
der our system of Government each State is, 
and should be, vested with complete, sole 
and final power, authority, direction and 
control of public education within its bor- 
ders and accordance with law. 

The American Legion is opposed to Federal 
financing of schools to’replace local and State 
financing. The genius of the American pub- 
lic school has been in its closeness to the 
people. Our structure of Government in its 
historic development has placed the author- 
ity, responsibility, and control for financing 
of public education upon the States. 

We respectfully request that you support 
the position of the American Legion in con- 
nection with the legislative matters I have 
discussed with you this morning. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. DOYLE, CHAIRMAN, 

NATIONAL MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, THE 

AMERICAN LEGION 


Ladies and gentlemen, with the interest in 
National Defense at the present time center- 
ing on the missile and space programs and so 
much conversation on the missible or deter- 
rent gap and in view of the swiftness with 
which Congress is moving, it is likely that 
the less dramatic aspects of the national de- 
fense program, principally the need for main- 
taining a balance in defense with adequate 
conventional forces, backed up by large Ready 
Reserves, will be given less attention than it 
deserves. This could work against the best 
interests of our overall national defense pro- 
gram, and it would seriously affect both the 
Army, the Army and Air National Guard of 
the United States, as well as the U.S. Army 
Reserve. It is imperative, therefore, that 
action be taken again to impress upon each 
of you present the important of providing 
for the continuance of the Army National 
Guard, the Air National Guard and the Army 
Reserve at present levels of authorized 
strength and mobilization readiness as was 
done by the Congress last year in writing the 
language into the appropriations legislation. 

The fiscal year 1961 national~ defense 
budget submitted by the President provides 
for an Army National Guard strength of only 
360,000 and an Army Reserve strength of only 
270,000. This marks the third successive 
year in which the national defense budget 
seeks a 10 percent reduction in the strength 
of the Army National Guard and the Army 
Reserve. A reduction of 10 percent in that 
strengtht in fiscal year 1961 will necessitate 
reducing the strength of many units to a 
point below that which is considered the 
minimum for the conduct of efficient train- 
ing. In other words, any forced reduction of 
strength below existing levels will reduce the 
combat readiness of Army National Guard 
and U.S. Army Reserve units. This budget 
provides for an input into the 6-months 
training program of the Army National 
Guard of only 28,000 men. 

The Department of the Army favors for 
fiscal year 1961 maintaining the Army Na- 
tional Guard at its current 400,000 strength 
and providing sufficient funds for an input 
of 62,000 nonprior servicemen into the 6- 
months training program in order to sustain 
the Army National Guard at the 400,000 
strength level. 

Reorganization of the Army National 
Guard in the pentomic structure which has 
been accomplished during the last year is 
based upon the strength of 400,000. In order 
to maintain the Army National Guard at the 
400,000 strength level and provide for 62,000 
man input into the 6-month training pro- 
gram, it will be necessary to to increase the 
appropriation for National Guard person- 
nel—Army—by $31,700,000 over the amount 
of funds requested in the President’s budget. 
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We are again in favor of the Congress 
writing into legislation on the appropriations 
that the Army National Guard be mantained 
at 400,000 strength level, the Air National 
Guard at a 70,000 strength level, and the 
US. Army Reserve at a 300,000 strength level. 
If this language is not included in the Act, 
it could be anticipated that the Department 
of Defense will be directed to withhold funds 
which may be voted by the Congress over and 
above those necessary to support the 360,000 
strength and the 270,000 strength requested 
by the President. 





Silent Shipyard Soon To Be Sold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include an 
article written by John P. Callahan and 
appearing in the New York Times of 
February 21, 1960. His article shows 
the sharp decline in recent years in the 
shipbuilding industry of the United 
States, and of the terrible plight that 
the shipbuilding industry of our coun- 
try is now in. Some action should be 
taken by the present administration to 
put our country, now in eighth place 
among the nations of the world, back to 
the position that it formerly occupied. 
Furthermore, the shipbuilding industry 
of our country is an important part of 
our national defense. 

The reason for the decline of our 
country in the shipbuilding industry 
should be a matter of survey or investi- 
gation by the appropriate committees 
of the Congress. 

The article follows: 

Srtent SuHreyarpd Soon To Be So_p—THREE 
Bms Mabe ror INSTALLATION aT VANCOUVER, 
WasH., A Hus oF THE War EFFORT 

(By John P. Callahan) 

On the north bank of the Columbia River 
in Vancouver, Wash., the wind blows wild 
through the giant steel and wood skeletons 
of a silent shipyard. Its ways, down which 
great ships went to war, have been empty for 
years; the echoes of the riveter’s gun died 
with the Axis surrender in the summer of 
1945. 

The yard, one of four maintained in re- 
serve by the Maritime Administration, is for 
sale, with the minimum price set at 
$2,700,000. When bids were opened Wednes- 
day the apparent high bidder was the Steel 
Construction Co. of Oregon, which offered 
$3,279,000. 

Plans for sale of the Vancouver yard fol- 
lowed the recent decision of the Defense 
Department that it was no longer needed 
for defense purposes. Another reserve yard, 
in Alameda, Calif., has also been declared 
surplus, but no announcement of its sale 
has been made. 

The two other reserve yards, in Wilming- 
ton, N.C., and Richmond, Calif., will con- 
tinue to be maintained because of their 
strategic coastal locations. 

BUSINESS IN DOLDRUMS 

Meanwhile, the shipbuilding industry 
looks askance at the idea of anyone wanting 
to buy a shipyard. Few of the 15 major 
yards throughout the country have any 
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future business to talk about, and most of 
them complain that there is not enough 
current business. 

Statitsical support for this indutsrywide 
view appears in the fact that the industry 
entered 1960 with contracts for the construc- 
tion of 60 vessele—a drop of 15 below the 
number of contracts on hand at the he- 
ginning of 1959. : 

Of the 60 ships on order, 31 are schedul 
for delivery this year, 22 are.expected for 
completion in 1961 and 7 are planned for 
completion during 1962. 

An ominous note on the outlook for ship- 
building is that December was the third con- 


secutive month tn which no new contracts - 


were reported. The United States ranks 
eighth among the nations with ships under 
construction, 

While shipbuilders see no reason for pur- 
chasing Vancouver or any other shipyard, the 
Maritime Administration points out that it 


_, would net necessarily be used for the con- 


But the Maritime Administration has also 
specified in its offer that the yard may not 
be altered in any way that would change it 
from a shipyard, and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will retain the right to take the 
yard over for shipbuilding, on 30 days’ 
notice in case of a national emergency. 

Officials of the Maritime Administra 
said the proposed sale of the Vancouver re- 
serve shipyard was the climax to a chapter 
in the Nation’s maritime history that began 
in 1937. In that year, there were 10 ship- 


1941, there were 40 such yards, strategically 
located on the three coasts and the “Great 
Lakes. 





Department of HEW Admits ‘Need for 
Health Care of Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
port submitted to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, dated April 3, 1959, by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, dealing with medical care and 
other problems of the aged, it was ad- 
mitted that there is general agreement 
that a problem exists. 

The report states: 

The rising cost of medical care and partic- 
ularly of hospital care, over the past decede 
has been felt by persons of ali ages. Older 
persons have larger than average medical 
care needs. As a group they use about 2% 


erally considerably lower than 
rest of the population, and in 
are either fixed or declining in amount. 


aged than of other persons 
public assistance for payment of their medi- 


and the proportion of older persons in the 
population are increasing, a satisfactory solu- 








solution. Since medical costs are a high- 
cost, high-risk group for the aged, Govern- 
ment is in a better position than private 
industry to distribute the cost burden 


‘i supported program of hos- 
pital benefits for the aged could provide more 
extensive and more adequate protection than 
has characterized much of the private insur- 
ance available to aged persons. 

3. The OASDI mechanism provides a 
ready and equitable method of spreading the 
risk and cost of hospital care for the aged 
over the entire working population. A small 
increase in the present social security taxes 
would provide immediate protection for those 
now eligible for benefits. Persons now at 
work would in turn become entitled to the 
same protection when they reach retire- 
ment age. 

SOURCES AND AMOUNT OF INCOME AND ASSETS 


1. In June 1958, 1 in every 5 persons 65 
and over had a paying job. 

2. In both 1956 and 1957 60 percent of all 
people 65 and over had less than $1,000 in 
money income. Only 20 percent had more 
than. $2,000. 

3. In June 1958 there were 8.8 million per- 
sons who were drawing benefits under 
OASDI—this accounted for 58 percent of all 
aged persons. 

BENEFICIARIES IN THE FUTURE 


1. With seven-tenths of our aged popula- 
tion now eligible for benefits it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that beneficiaries today 
are fairly representative of beneficiaries in 
the years ahead. 

2. It is estimated that over three-fourths 
of the aged population will be eligible for 
benefits in 1970, and over 80 percent in 1980. 
USE OF HOSPITALS FOR HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL 

CARE BY AGED PERSONS 


The success of modern medicine in pre- 
venting epidemics and in curing or control- 
ling diseases once usually fatal has brought 
chronic illness, particularly the illness of 
old age, to the fore as a health problem. In 
part because of these new developments, 
older persons have greater need for hospital 
and other medical services than younger 
persons. They may require more elaborate 
types of care than younger persons and their 
recovery is likely to be slower. 

1. The figures from the National Health 
Survey reveals that the aged spent at least 
twice as many days per capita in general 
hospitals as the population as a whole. 

2. Also that acute conditions occur less 
frequently among the aged and chronic con- 
ditions more frequently than among younger 
persons. 

8. Persons who have health insurance 
enter hospitals more frequently, but have 
more short-durations than those who are 
uninsured. Older persons with more serious 
medical needs, and those who fear the costs 
postpone getting medical and hospital care 
until the need is overwhelming. 

4. More than 80 percent of all beneficiaries 
incurring medical costs assumed responsi- 
bility themselves for all the medical costs 


a incurred during the year. (HEW page 
TRENDS IN COSTS OF HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL 


The medical care component of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics’ Consumer Price 
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index reflects the rising price trends in the 
United States. 

1. Over the longer period from 1938 to 
1958 the “price” of medical care as meas- 
ured by the Consumer Price Index increased 
only slightly more than the i for all 
goods and services—43 percent, 

2. However, the price of hospital care rose 
300 percent as compared to 105 percent for 
the entire index. 

INSURED AGE GROUP AND ORGANIZED METHODS 


1. About 121 million persons—72 percent 
of the total population—were covered by 
some form of hospitalization insurance as 
of the end of 1957. 

2. Study by Public Health Service and 
other groups show that between 36 percent 
to 39 percent of the aged 65 and over have 
some type of health insurance (1957). 

3. About 24 percent of the aged population 
or 4 million persons had surgical expense 
insurance in September 1956. 

4. The Census PHS survey found that half 
of the aged population still in the labor 
force had hospitalization insurance while 
only about a third of the aged not in the 
labor force were insured. 

5. The HIF-NORC study showed that of 
those persons aged 65 and over having 
health insurance in 1957 about 56 percent 
first obtained their insurance through a 
place of employment. (HEW p. 45). 

EXISTING VOLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE 

MECHANISMS 


1, General categories of medical insurance 
underwriters can be classified under the fol- 
lowing headings: Blue Cross, Blue Shield 
Surgical Plan, group insurance companies, 
accident and health companies, and inde- 
pendent plans. 

2. The differences of the health insurance 
coverage of the aged and that of the younger 
population lie mainiy in the area of (1) 
benefits available, (2) premium costs, (3) 
sources of financing. 

EXTENT OF COVERAGE 


1. A program of hospital benefits for per- 
sons eligible for old-age survivors, and 
disability insurance would protect a little 
over 70 percent of the aged population in 
1960. By 1970 it would reach an estimated 
76 percent and in 1980 a little over 80 per- 
cent of the persons then aged 65 or over. 

2. Cost per day of hospital care—the re- 
port decided to use as a basis for the projec- 
tions a cost of $21 a day for the aged and 
disabled, and $23 a day for younger widows 
and children as of 1956. 

3. The estimated costs of hospital service 
benefits for persons who will be eligible for 
OASDI in 1960 are shown in table I, these 
costs with a 30-day limit would be around 
$800 million. If the benefit covered 90 days 
of hospital care in a year, the cost in 1960 
would be about $990 million. 

4. Long-range costs, it would appear, 
would run 5 percent of payroll for 60 days 
up to 1970. The percentage of taxable pay- 
roll for the 1960 estimates was 4.2 percent. 

5. There is very little experience on which 
to base an estimate of the cost of a nursing 


. home service benefit, whether such a benefit 


were limited to skilled nursing home care as 

@ substitute for hospital care or applied 

broadly to nursing home care of all types. 

(HEW p. 83). 

METHODS OF PROVIDING HOSPITAL 
OTHER THAN THROUGH USE OF 
MECHANISM 


1. Stimulation of voluntary health insur- 
ance through pooling, reinsurance, regula- 
tion, or checkoff of premiums for OASDI 
beneficiaries. 

2. Federal subsidies to private carriers to 
cover above-average risks or to supplement 
premiums from persons of low income. 

3. Federal grants to the States for medical 
care for the indigent and medically indi- 
gent (HEW, p. 90). 


BENEFITS 
THE OASDI 
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REASONS ADVANCED AS TO WHY THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT SHOULD NOT TAKE ACTION 


1. The proponents of a “wait and see” po- 
sition feel that more people of the aged 
class are covered today through some type of 
health insurance than ever before. They 
feel that it is reasonable to expect that the 
proportion of the aged population covered by 
voluntary insurance will increase. 

2. A compulsory program to provide in- 
surance would undercut voluntary efforts 
te meet the particular need. A decision to 
initiate a compulsory insurance program 
would be virtually irreversible. 

3. Fear that pressures would develop for 
extending a hospital benefits program to in- 
clude other components of the medical care 
bill. 

4. It is difficult to estimate with any accu- 
racy the future cost of medical care. 

5. Pressures would also develop for ex- 
tending insurance against the cost of hospi- 
tal and other medical care to the working 
population and their dependents. Workers 
who were paying social security taxes might 
object to waiting until they reached retire- 
ment age to get such protection. 

6. Federal action would result in a dimi- 
nution of responsiveness to varying individ- 
ual and local situations and the fear that 
this type of legislation would lead to a dis- 
placement of local and private arrangements 
by centralized governmental programs. 





Pacific Missile Mess 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in the 
February 15 issue of the New Leader 
there is published a fine article by the 
junior Senator from Montana, MIKE 
MANSFIELD, entitled “Pacific Missile 
Mess.” In it, the assistant majority 
leader demonstrates, through his usual 
cool.and constructive analysis, the in- 
adequacy of the administration’s policy, 
or lack of policy, with respect to the use 
of the high seas for the testing of nu- 
clear weapons and missile systems. 

The article makes clear that the prin- 
ciple of freedom of the seas, which has 
been a cornerstone of American foreign 
policy for longer than the life of the 
Constitution itself, is involved in these 
tests. It calls for an urgent effort to 
obtain international agreement to mini- 
mize the risks and provocations incident 
to them. 

I think such an effort should most 
certainly be made, Mr. President. I ask 
that the article may be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Pacrric Misstte Mess 
(By Mrke MANSFIELD) 

Tt has been said that any American criti- 
cism of the recent Soviet missile tests in the 
Pacific is akin to the “pot calling the kettle 
black.” The very use of the analogy is tacit 
recognition that there is something amiss in 
the way the Pacific is being used for the 
testing of dangerous scientific and military 
devices. Black on the American pot, if such 
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there is, hardly serves as a detergent for the 
black on the Soviet kettle. 

The administration’s position on the So- 
viet tests is to close its eyes to any discolora- 
tion on either vessel. It merely holds that 
since the tests which we have conducted are 
perfectly valid under our interpretation of 
international law, we can hardly protest the 
Russian experiments. In short, what we may 
do so may they. 

This position is undoubtedly in accord 
with the spirit of Camp David. But can the 
same be said for the recent Russian tests? 
Consider for a moment the circumstances in 
which they have taken place. The Pacific is 
a vast ocean and the Russians have been 
looping missiles into its remote northwestern 
stretches for some time. Indeed, they have 
been using parts of the Arctic in the same 
fashion. These earlier Soviet activities, 
which were scarcely publicized, involved. lit- 
tle, if any, interference with international 
shipping, fishing, or air transport. In short, 
they took place without causing any world- 
wide ripples. In that respect they were not 
too different from our present employment 
of the Vandenberg missile range, which goes 
out several thousand miles into the desolate 
southeast Pacific from California, or the 
Canaveral range, which extends from Florida 
into the south Atlantic by arrangement and 
agreement with most of the nations along 
the line of fire. 

In the recent shoot, however, the Russians 
chose an impact area astride a region through 
which pass major American lines of commu- 
nications with allied nations in the Western 
Pacific. It is a region of considerable im- 
portance to world commerce and Pacific fish- 
ing. It is the same region in which some 
of our earlier nuclear tests were conducted. 
The Russian test actions began after a 
brusque 10-day advance anhouncement 
which had the effect of putting up a “no 
trespassing” sign on 27,000 or more square 
miles of ocean. The impacting of the Soviet 
missile in the test area was the signal for 
a worldwide publicity campaign on Soviet 
prowess in this field. 

The recent Russian tests may well have 
had valid scientific purposes in the sense 
that they could be forerunners of further 
explorations of space. Regardless of ultimate 
scientific objective, however, can there be 
any doubt as to the immediate political and 
propaganda purposes of these tests? The 
manner, place, and timing of the undertak- 
ing were clearly a demonstration of advanced 
Soviet military technology to the entire 
world, and to Pacific nations—notably 
Japan—a pointed indicator of a Soviet 
nuclear missile capacity to cut Pacific sup- 
ply lines. This, to say the least, was hardly 
an appropriate prelude to the first summit 
conference for the purpose of easing inter- 
national tensions. 

Perhaps this Nation would have been. in 
a@ better position to deal with these disturb- 
ing implications of the recent. Soviet. action 
had we ourselves given more consideration 
in the past to the long-range problems in- 
volved in any one nation’s use of the oceans 
for military and scientific tests. Some of 
us in Congress have long been concerned 
with these tests, despite the fact that every 
precaution has been taken to safeguard the 
rights of other nations and prompt consid- 
eration has been given to those who were 
inadvertently injured by them. 

As early as 1955, I suggested a summit 
conference to deal with the single question 
of international agreement to end dangerous 
nuclear testing on a multilateral basis. It 
was not until years later, after Adlai Steven- 
son was pilloried for a similar advocacy dur- 
ing the 1956 campaign, that the administra- 
tion came to the point of recognizing even 
the respectability of such a position. Now 
it embraces this position. In the same 





fashion, as early as 1954, the Government 
was urged to give full recognition to its 
moral responsibility to the inhabitants of the 
Marshall Islands who were inconvenienced by 
the Pacific nuclear test series of that year. 

In retrospect, it would appear that fasci- 
nation with our own scientific achievements 
has led us to overlook a grave problem to 
which these achievements, along with those 
of other nations, are giving rise. There has 
been building for some years a challenge to 
one of the oldest and most fundamental doc- 
trines of American foreign policy. Since the 
beginning of the Republic we have been 
powerful advocates of the basic concept of 
free and responsible usage of the high seas 
by all nations on the basis of equality. We 
have fought for this principle and we have 
pressed constantly for the development of 
international law which would safeguard it. 
Just recently we signed four conventions on 
the law of the sea which advance this prin- 
ciple to a new high point of universal ac- 
ceptance. 

Yet these conventions are completely 
silent on the problem of usage of the sea 
for scientific and military tests. Neverthe- 
less, when they are not an outright danger 
to they nationals of other countries these 
tests can be a source of jeopardy to their 
equal right to navigate and to fish the high 
seas, We may well ask why this country has 
failed to press for recognition of this grow- 
ing problem and at least the beginning of 
international action to deal with it. When 
the conventions were before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee on January 20, 
1960, this question was put to Arthur H. 
Dean, an eminent authority on the law of 
the sea and this country’s principal negotia- 
tor at the conferences: 

“Mr. Dean, do you not see in the present 
almost complete national license to use the 
seas for dangerous and sometimes destruc- 
tive tests, a possibility of a grave challenge 
to both of our basic concepts of the law of 
the sea—that is, to the concept of freedom 
of the sea and responsible usage of the 
sea?” 

Mr. Dean: “Yes, I do, and that is why I 
sincerely hope that something along these 
lines will be done. * * *” 

Further conferences at Geneva will con- 

sider some of the questions which are posed 
by nuclear tests. It is not far-fetched, how- 
ever, to consider what will happen if some- 
thing is not done soon about all forms of 
testing on the high seas, missile no less than 
nuclear. Already the Soviet Union, the 
United States, and the United Kingdom have 
staked out large areas of the Pacific at vari- 
ous times and labeled them Mare .Nostrum 
for the duration of test series. Soon other 
nations will begin to follow suit. There have 
been protests raised against this practice, 
particularly by the Japanese, but the protests 
have gone unheeded. 
' The fact is that international law on this 
practice is virtually nonexistent. As we in- 
terpret the law, it would now be perfectly 
legal for the Russians to conduct tests on the 
high seas within sight of San Francisco or 
for us to do the equivalent off Vladivostok. 
To carry the absurdity a step further, sup- 
pose by pure coincidence both the United 
States and Soviet Russia announced at the 
same time that they were cordoning off 
the same area of the Pacific at the same 
time for the purpose of conducting scientific 
experiments. What then? Who would defer? 
What of the questions of national prestige 
which would be involved in the backing 
down of one side or the other? What of the 
possibilities of accidents or grave incidents if 
both decided to test in the identical area? 


It is clear that if we have not already 


reached it, we shall very soon be at acritical . 


point in the matter of use of the high seas 
for the testing of scientific and military de- 
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a glaring revelation of the way in which the 
wi 


The challenge of the Soviet missile tests is a 


rather than a colieetion of national maria 
nostra. 





California Labor Federation, AFL-CIO 
Doubles Number of Scholarship 
Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
mae cote dot oa eaeead nea 
attention and to the attention of my 
other distinguished colleagues a letter 
dated February 15, 1960, from the secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr. C. J. Haggerty, of the 
California Labor Federation, AFL-CIO, 
together with the text of the announce- 
ment of the 10th annual scholarship pro- 
gram of the California Labor Federation. 

In that announcement you will note 
the names and residence addresses of the 
contest winners for the last 9 years, to- 
gether with the significant beneficial 
reading material and the committee of 
judges. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure you and all the 


nificant, timely, and effective educational 
program. 
CALIFORNIA LABOR PEDERATION, 


AFL-CIO, 
San Francisco, Calif., February 15, 1960. 
Hon. Ciyps DoyLz, 
Washington, D.C. 

Cee OS eo ar ee 
ing the 10th annual scholarship program of 
the California Labor Federation, AFL-CIO. 
As you will note, the federation is offering 
six $500 scholarships to senior high school 
students in California, in both public and 
private schools. This represents a doubling 
of the number of awards offered in previous 


years. 
The contest is a permanent part of the 
federation’s 


Here in California we have long fought for 
the building of an ever greater school sys- 
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AFL-CIO ScHOLARSHIP AwaRD—Srx $500 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Six college scholarship awards of $500 each 
are being offered to senior high school stu- 
dents in California who will be attending 
college or university during the coming 
academic year. The awards are being pre- 
sented by the California Labor Federation, 
APL-CIO, to assist outstanding students in 


ps being 
made available in cooperation with the fol- 
lowing affiliates of the federation: one offered 
by the Los Angeles Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council; one by the California 
Legislative Board of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen; one by the Painters District 
Council 36 of Los Angeles, to be known as 
the Roderick Mackenzie Scholarship Award. 

All awards will be issued in accordance 
with the rules which follow. 

BASIS OF THE AWARDS 

1. Senior high school students in public, 
private, or parochial schools in California 
who are planning to attend a college or uni- 
versity anywhere in the United States are 
eligible to compete in the examination. No 
distinction will be made as to sex, color, or 
creed. The award may be used to assist 
the student in any field of knowledge, and 
is not limited to those interested in labor 
alone. 

2. An award will be made to each of six 
candidates on the basis of the candidate’s 
score in the special examination and his 
4-year high school academic record. A check 
for $500 will be deposited in the student’s 
natne at the college he has chosen. 

3. A 2-hour examination will be held on 
Priday, May 20, 1960, in each high schooi 
where applicants have filed. The federation 
must receive from the principal of the high 
school, not later than April 18, 1960, the 
applications of students who will be par- 
ticipating. The federation will then mail 
out the specified number of examination 
questions. Following the examination, the 
papers will be returned to the federation 
Office for grading by competent personnel 
selected by the committee of judges. 

The school records and examination papers 
of the 50 highest students will be examined 
personally by the committee of judges 
which will make the final selection. 

4. The aim of the examination is to evalu- 
ate the student’s knowledge and understand- 
ing of labor and industrial problems and his 
ability to present his information. The stu- 
dent should show his factual knowledge and 
comprehension of past and present social and 
economic conditions affecting labor and 
management. 

SAMPLE TEST QUESTIONS 


I. What factors contributed to the rapid 
growth of labor unions during the 1930's? 
How did these factors influence the form of 
the growth? 

TI. Indicate briefly the significance of two 
of the following events in American labor 


(c) Nineteen hundred and thirty-four west 

coast maritime strike and San Francisco gen- 
eral strike. 
. IIL. Give a brief description of the follow- 
ng: 
(a) Union security agreement. 
(b) Lockout. 
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(c) Jurisdictional dispute. 
IV. Identify the following five labor per- 


(e) Terence Powderly. 

V. Review the role of mediation, concilia- 
tion, and arbitration in labor-management 
relations. 

VI. Describe the relationship of local 
unions to the following: 

(a) National or international unions. 

(b) AFL-CIO. » 

(c) State federations of labor. 

(d) Local central councils. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 
Books 


Barbash, Jack, “The Practice of Unionism,” 
Harper, 1956, 465 pages. 

Dulles, Foster Rhea, 
Crowell, 1955, 402 pages. 

Faulkner, Harold and Starr, Mark, “Labor 
in America.” Oxford Book Co., new and re- 
vised edition, 1957, 330 pages. 

Hardman and Neufeld, “The House of 
Labor,” Prentice-Hall, 1951, 555 pages. 

Lester, Richard A., “As Unions Mature,” 
Princeton University Press, 1958, 171 pages. 
Myers, James and Laidler, Harry W., “What 
Do You Know About Labor?” ‘Day, 1957, 301 


“Labor in America,” 


pages 

Taft, Philip, “The A. FP. of L, in the Time of 
Gompers,”’ Harper, 1957, 508 pages. 

“The A. F. of L. From the Death of Gom- 
pers to the Merger,” Harper, 1959, 499 pages. 

U.S. Department of Labor Publications 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Brief History 
of the American Labor Movement,” 1957, 85 

es. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, “American 
Labor and the American Spirit,” 1954, 66 
pages. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, “American 
Workers Fact Book,” 1956, 433 pages. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, “A Guide to 
Labor-Management Relations in the United 
States,” 1958, 31 reports. 

“Supplement No. 1,” November 1958. 

“Supplement No. 2,” July 1959. 

Scholarship committee of judges: Freder- 
ick A. Brier, Ph. D., assistant professor of 
economics, University of San Francisco, San 
Francisco; Leon F. Lee, Ph. D., director, in- 
stitute of industrial relations, San Jose State 
College, San Jose; Arthur M. Ross, Ph. D., 
director, institute of industrial relations, 
University of California, Berkeley, 

CONTEST WINNERS 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-nine 

Sandra Lee Miller, McCloud High, 
Cloud. 

Allene Margie Downey, Westmoor High, 
Daly City. 

Donald Manka, Live Oak Union High, Mor- 
gan Hill. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-eight 
John L. Dolan, Hillsdale High, San Mateo. 
Barbara Woth, Redlands Senior High, Red- 

lands. 

John F, Peterson, St. Ignatius High, San 
Francisco, 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven 


Estelle Gershgoren, Fairfax Senior High, 
Los Angeles. 

Patricia Jacobsen, Eureka Senior High, 
Eureka. 

Heidi Stohler, Berkeley High, Berkeley. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-six 

Rochelle Leiter, North Hollywood High, 
North Hollywood. 

Peggy Bosworth, St. Mary’s High, Stockton. 

Eldon R. Clingan, Merced Union High, 
Merced, 
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Nineteen hundred and fifty-five 

Eleanor Rosch, San Fernando High, San 
Fernando. 

Lester O'Shea, Lowell High, San Francisco. 

Paul Wadsworth, Westchester High, Los 
Angeles. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-four 
Donna Hardesty, La Jolla High, La Jolla. 
Richard Kirk, Christian Brothers High, 

Sacramento. 
William D, Mathewson, Stockton High, 
Stockton. 

Nineteen hundred and fijty-three 

Karen Brock, Culver City High, Culver 
City. 

Richard R, Bolton, Monrovia-Duarte High, 
Monrovia. 

Salvadore Pusateri, Willow Glen High, San 
Jose. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-two 

Armen Tashdinian, Sacramento High, 
Sacramento. 

Alex Woycheshin, Christian Brothers High, 
Sacramento. 

William Wittenberg, Susan Dorsey High, 
Los Angeles. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-one 
Carolyn Wood, Willow Glen High, San 

Jose. 


Robert Edwards, Hayward High, Hayward. 

Merrill Francis, Woodrow Wilson High, Los 
Angeles. 

Education Committee, California Labor 
Federation, AFL-CIO: Thomas A, Small, 
chairman, San Mateo; John A, Despol, San 
Francisco; Wilbur Fillippini, Santa Bar- 
bara; Max J, Osslo, San Diego; Edward Shed- 
lock, West Covina; Pat Somerset, Hollywood. 


Agricultural Featherbedding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, where, in 
the great crusade for the econoniic jus- 
tice and stability of farmers, is the in- 
terest of the consumer protected? 

One of the legislative findings on the 
wheat surplus is that such surpluses re- 
sult in disastrously low prices of wheat 
and destroy the purchasing power of 
grain producers for industrial products. 

No one seems to concern himself with 
the poor consumer and taxpayer, who 
are one and the same and who pay for 
this whole featherbedding business. 

Did it ever occur to anyone that the 
consumer could also use that same pur- 
chasing power to a much greater ad- 
vantage? And a more reasonable use 
could be made than buying $10 billion 
worth of agricultural commodities which 
he does not need, and that should not 
have been produced in the first place, 
and then paying to transport and store 
this vast surplus now rotting in bins— 
while throughout the world at least 1 
billion people are on the verge of 
starvation. 

Everyone admits that the farm pro- 
gram is an economic monstrosity border- 
ing on a virtual shambles; yet is allowed 
to rumble along, creaking and groaning 
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upon the taxpayers’ backs, until it will 
collapse from its own sheer weight. 

Family type farms are giving way to 
industrial type agricultural production, 
or factories in the fields. In spite of this 
inevitable trend, we still find the Goy- 
ernment making vast sums of money 
available for the purchase of seeds; ferti- 
lizers, lime, trees, or any other farming 
material. And, in spite of the gigantic 
size of these farm corporations, we find 
the Government in the insurance busi- 
ness covering crops destroyed by floods, 
hail, wind, lightning, or tornado. Tax- 
payers and consumers are subjected to 
the same hazards from these acts of na- 
ture and would suffer just as greatly if 
subjected to them, as would a farmer. 
The only difference is that urban or city 
folk have to buy their insurance from 
private corporations with good hard- 
earned dollars. They are not protected 
by paternalistic Uncle Sam. 

We have spent $22 billion on the 
farmers during the past quarter of a 
century with the net result that we have 
made farmers the wards of the Govern- 
ment under the dole system, which is an 
accurate description of the farm sub- 
sidy. 


The time has come for a new farm. 


program which will gradually ease the 
price-control featherbedding from under 
the farm economy. Let the farmer pro- 
duce for the marketplace rather than 
the Government storage bin so tHat the 
economic law of supply and demand can 
redound to the benefit of both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer of our agricul- 
tural bounty. 





Paramount (Calif.) Journal, 23d Congres- 
sional District Editorializes Lncoln’s 
Justice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


“Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text of an editorial in the Paramount 
Journal, a newspaper published in the 
important city of Paramount, Calif. 
This city and newspaper is located in the 
great 23d district which I represent, this 
my 14th year, in this great legislative 
body. 

And while our congressional observa- 
tion of Lincoln’s birthday is a few days 
passed, this editorial was written and 
published the day previous to February 
12, 1960. I commend its reading to each 
and every colleague. 

I know you and all the Members join 
in congratulating the editor, Mr. Kee 

‘Maxweil: 
LINCOLN’s JUSTICE ‘ 
(By W. Kee Maxwell) 

One of the strange things about a great 
life is the variety of angles from which it 
appeals to various individuals. Go into any 
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public library of average equipment and 
count the volumes dealing with the life of 
Lincoln. remarkable 


assume that the mine of Lincolniana had 
been exhausted. Yet every year brings new 
books whose theme is this man of humble 
birth and unpretentious living. Men can- 
not cease writing and reading about him. 
Immigrant children from overseas know the 
story of Lincoln better than the stories of 
their own national heroes. There is a uni- 
versality about him that has appeared in 
no other figure of history since Jesus. 

One fundamental trait Of Lincoln’s great- 
ness was his ingrained sense of- justice. It is 
erroneous to think of true justice as relent- 
less and inflexible; it is a libel on justice 
to regard it as incompatible with sentiment 
and mercy. Indeed the very fault of justice 
as it needs must be administered on an 
abstract basis and in strict accord with legal 
forms in its very inflexibility— its incapacity. 
to adapt itself to the case of the individual. 
Lincoln’s justice was not mawkish nor 
with cheap sentinientality; but it had that 
element of human sympathy and under- 
standing which enabled him to see both sides 
of/a question at issue and to put himself in 
the place of the weak and erring. 

A true balance in justice réquires certain 
basic characteristics. It is incompatible with 
the egotism which places self-interest or 
pride of opinion in the foreground. It re- 
quires self-detachment—the ability to stand 
back and look at even one’s own case from the 
viewpoint of disinterestedness. It requires 
mental integrity that scorns sophistry and 
self-deception. It requires, above all, the 
poise which comes from the domination of 
the material nature by the spiritual. 

Those persons who profess to find parallels 
between the life of Lincoln and the life of 
Jesus may note that the recorded instances 
of eruptive wrath in both lives are extremely 
limited. They may note further that neither 
the Great Teachers nor the Great Emanci- 
pator is recorded as having indulged in out- 
bursts merely as a resentment against per- 
sonal outrage or abuse, but that these out- 
bursts were talled forth in both lives by out- 
rages and abuses of helpless humanity or 
vital principles, 

In a time when blatant extremists are 
seeking to expropriate the name of Lincoln 
as a shelter for excesses against law and 
government, it is worth while to remember 
Lincoln’s expression of an ideal of social 
justice: 

“Let not him who is houseless pull down 
the house of another; but let him work dili- 
gently and build one for himself, thus by 
example assuring that his own shall be safe 
from violence when Built.” 

Compare it to the doctrines of envy and 
class hatred and malicious destructiveness 
that professed apostles of progress are 
preaching today. Compare it to the self- 
seeking of the groups and blocs and factions 
who are striving to make the government of 
all the people a means of enriching their 
particular element at the expense of the 
whole. Compare it with the dog-in-the- 
manger policy of the petty ones who regard 
success as a crime and honest gain as an 
affront to society. 

But Lincoln’s admonition applies to other 
fields than sociology. It is an ideal of sane 


' justice that oughs to fit itself to the ethical 


and moral phases of life as well. It is no 
greater crime in morals, after all, to tear 
down another’s house than to tear down 
another's character. It is no more sinister 
a form of envy that covets a fellow being’s 
possessions than that which begrudges a 
fellow being’s happiness. 

Respect for the rights of others is the 
keynote in this simple but powerful expres- 
sion of social justice. The right to 
one’s house in peace implies the same right 


to possess one’s opinion sand beliefs in peace. 


source is the individual A 
Let us not tear down the other fellow, but. 
build up ourselves 


and execute any decent sort of job. 


LTT sa 
Voice of Democracy 
EXTENSION bf REMARKS 


HON. A. S. jl. CARNAHAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF meinmadarciresval 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 
Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, tt 


was my pleasure to attend the 13th na~ 
tional award luncheon of the “Voice of 





operation with the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars at the Statler Hotel, February 24, 
1960. 

Fifty-one fine high school students 
were there—one from each of the 50 
States and one from the District of 
Columbia, each State winners. 

Four poovnnny selected finalists gave 
a portion of their winning script and 
Richard J. (Rick) Smith was announced 
as the national winner. 

The four presentations were heart- 
warming and give assurance that our 
schools are doing a commendable job. 

Scripts of the four finalists including 
the national winner follow: 

I Speak ror Democracy ; , 
(By Richard & “Rick” Smith, of Albuquer- 


que, N. Mex., national winner of the 1959- 

60 Voice of Democracy contest) 

Men have come and gone on our earth. 
They have come and gone, lived and died, 
and but for a handful, have been forgotten. 


- But for every man who ever liyed, there was 


a dream. A dream so holy and so beautiful 
that it seemed almost impossible to real- 
ize. Men lived and died—but that dream 
never did die. It lived; and it grew; and it 
spoke. At first it spoke in a whisper—but 
now its voice is deafening. Shouts shiny 
with newness ‘and still tarnished with the 
shadows of the dark, dim, distant past—but 
still crying out for the dream as old as life. 
Men hear it and they feel wings stir on their 
shoulders. They hear it and they feel shack- 
les fall from their feet. They hear it, and 
they call it democracy. 

The Voice of Democracy cannot be shut 
out. It cannot be kept from the senses of 
men by all the barbed-wire barricades in 
this world, for the voice comes from within, 
ond not from without, — 

‘It comes from a man’s hands; hands free 
to write his thoughts as he thinks them, 

Tt comes from a man’s lips; lips free to pray 
to any God by any name. , 

It comes from a man’s eyes; eyes free to 
read any book or Bible, pamphlet or poster, 
slogan or signpost that he may wish. 
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piness—and sometimes oblivion. I speak for 
the 


comes from a man’s mind. A mind that 
and beliéve and consider; to 
and reject that which is false, and 
that which is truth—the truth that 
will keep him free. 
The voice does not fall upon deaf ears, 


ity and freedom and liberty and democracy 
knows no boundaries. There are no walls 
so thick, nor fences so high, nor prisons so 
‘Geep, that the voice cannot be heard. 

You can hear the voice, just listen. You 
can hear it in every sound that issues up 
from our crowded, noisy streets. You can 


singing, “Swing low, sweet chariot * * *.” 
You can hear it in the train whistle as it 
floats out across the. Kansas prairie. You 
can hear it in every bustling, impatient 
movement in our land, full of the promise 
and the hope that America offers to anyone 
to come and take a part to make his own. 
Yes, you can hear it—the voice that has 
made us and kept us free. 

The grandest thing that men possess is this 
heritage of liberty. People, all people, are 
born free; freedom is their birthright. Many 
times men have died to defend that most 

of rights. Men have died, that their 
fellows might be-free to speak, be free to 
vote, be free to stand. Free to stand apart 
or in a crowd, to stand in agreement or in 
opposition, to stand in support or in defi- 
ance; but free to stand. These men knew 
that to take away these rights was to take 
away a person’s reasons for existing. 

Yes, men have lived and men have died— 
but each one, in living, has built the monu- 
ment to freedom just a little bit higher. And 
some day that monument will be high 
enough that every man on earth can see it, 
and hear the voice that cries out from every 
stone in it. ‘ : 

That voice will never be silent because of 
the very nature of its origin. As long as 
there are people on earth who desire freedom, 
as long as there is one place on earth where 
people are free to vote, read, write, speak, 
and pray as they choose, the Voice of De- 
mocracy will not be stilled. 


I Speak ror Democracy 


(By Philip J. Smith, Cordova! Alaska, one of 
four finalists, 1960) 


I speak for democracy—from the bottom 
of my heart, I speak for the form and the 
essence of democracy as it is typified and 
practiced in the United States of America. 
I speak for the lazy summer afternoons spent 
fishing for catfish in a broad muddy river. 
That is part of America. I speak for the 
squalor and filth of another “catfish’’—the 
Catfish Row that is also part of our America 
and of our democracy. I speak for the ele- 
gance and splendor of Fifth Avenue and the 
tree-shaded serenity of a country town or an 
equally tranquil fishing village nestled at 
the foot of towering mountains in the win- 
tertime—waiting for Christmas. I speak for 
the,happiness of the country doctor who is 
called out early’in the morning to take care 
of one of his townspeople and the equal 
happiness of the scientist who has perfected 
a new lifesaving antibiotic. I speak for the 
farmer. and the fisherman who have their 
seasonal duties to perform—and the store- 
owner whose duties are never completed. I 
speak for a muddy, boggy road leading to a 
farmer'’s~-fields—and for the road super- 
highways leading to a different kind of hap- 


who shapes 
the future of his town—for the harried pusi- 
ness executive—and the humpbacked news- 
boy who hands him a daily newspaper he 
doesn’t have time to read. I speak for the 
young toughs on the corners of dirty city 
streets and for the healthy youths who 
scamper in the snow and ice of a clean, fresh, 
star-studded winter eve. 

But perhaps you ask why I speak for the 
unhappiness, the filth, the degradation in 
America? I speak for it because it, too, is 
part of America, part of our democracy—a 
portion of the life we ourselves lead—part of 
the reason we exist. If we had nothing low 
and base to overcome in our lives, there 
would be no reason to alleviate these condi- 
tions. Our lives would be pointless, and the 
ultimate achievement—the achievement of 
excellence—would go unrewarded. There 
would be no ideals to uphold, no goals to 
strive for, and no personal glow of a job well 
done. 
¢ Democracy is humanity in action. The ex- 
pression of the will of the majority—the 
amazing willingness with which the minor- 
ity complies with this will. Democracy is 
all the imperfections, the perversions, and 
the degradation to which fallen man is 
subject. But to a much larger extent—it 
is the nobility and dignity of the true de- 
mocracy which towers over our fallen man. 

We have established the fact that man is 
subject to various shortcomings. If he can 
do nothing abot them, he is lost. His life 
has lost its purpose. In America’s democ- 
racy, he can do something about his short- 
comings. There are no political restrictions 
on self-development—in fact aid is given 
those who require and desire it. The indi- 
vidual and his ideais are respected as under 
no other form of government, Our country 
doctor, harried businessman, our farmer 
and fisherman—all are democracy in its 
truest sense. You too, and I, a mere stu- 
dent, are democracy. 

Therefore, I speak for the college student, 
studying beneath a massive oak on campus 
or lost in the hysteria of Saturday after- 
noon’s football game. And for the blind 
saxophonist playing for pennies on a 
crowded street—and the concert pianist, 
performing for a crowded hall. For the clear- 
eyed country lad who grew to be the leader 
of the greatest nation on earth, and 
for the wealthy son of a_ wealthy 
father who was a bum at the age of 21. i 
speak for a sleek ballistic missile hurtling 
skyward, protecting our Nation—and for the 
two-bit popgun delighting the future scien- 
tist—and for the high school teacher delv- 
ing into the intricacies of nuclear physics 
with his class—and the young mother teach- 
ing her child the equally intricate mechanics 
of his first words. I speak for democracy— 
its accomplishments, its present, and its fu- 
ture. I speak with the humility born of 
inherent pride, for I am of and for America’s 
democracy—as America’s democracy is of 
and for me. 


I Speak ror Democracy 


(By Mike Phillips, State of Iowa, one of 
four finalists, 1960) 

I am a student, in a high school, in the 
midwestern part of America. I, like any other 
student of this day, am engrossed in the 
things around me. The recent school exam, 
and the possibility of victory in the next ball 
game, are examples of the topics which enter 
into my conversation, with my friends, every 
day. Jim’s new sportscar, and the complete 
answer to the latest chemistry experiment, 
along with a million and one other such 
things, dominate the verbal exchange be- 
tween every class. 
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After school, I have a job working in a 
retail store. There, I handle money with all 
the responsibility that that entails, while 
trying to satisfy customers with the quality 
of the products which I sell. : 

My home is nothing extraordinary—ex- 
cept, maybe in the fact that it is a real home: 
One which is so hard to find in the world 
today. 

My family is, I think, ideal. My parents 
are good, loving, and God fearing. My 
brother and sister, both younger than I, are 
mischievous and playful, but when you really 
need them, they are always willing to help. 

But why, you may ask, am I giving this 
seemingly irrelevant information in a talk 
on democracy? The answer is simple. This 
is my democracy. The fact that I can go to 
any school and take the courses I want, with 
nothing to fear, except maybe the ever- 
watchful parental eye. 

The fact that I can express my ideas to 
my instructor and my classmates without 
being labeled a “radical” or a “revolution- 
ary” or an “enemy of the state.” 

The fact that I can work and take on re- 
sponsibility, on my own initiative, without 
being considered as just one more of the 
“masses.” These are the reasons why I speak 
for democracy. 

Not long ago, I visited the U.S. Capital for 
the first time, fulfilling a promise I had made 
to myself, many years before. /Words have 
not yet been invented that could acurately 
describe the first moment I saw the dome of 
the Capitol Building. I remember it as if it 
were just yesterday. : 

It was late in the evening and the city 
of Washington was just falling asleep. I 
was On a streetcar, with some friends of 
mine, all of us alive with the excitement of 
the big city. Gazing out into the darkness, 
someone pointed to a great light hovering 
over the treetops. In a very short time, the 
car stopped and we got off, our eyes still 
fixed to this strange illumination. Then, 
coming into a clearing, I saw it, the Capitol ~ 
of the United States—tall, and stately, 
with its immaculate dome looking over 
Washington, and over all America. 

An experience, such as this, is not easily 
forgotten. I have not forgotten it. It made 
me realize, as I had never realized before, 
just what democracy really is. As I stood 
there, almost dumbfounded, in the simple 
beauty of what I saw, the grasp of patriotism 
pulled me forward. In the spotlessness, of 
this, her temple, I saw America’s martyrs 
—their red blood adding to its glow. 
Supporting her great white dome, now above 
me, I saw her gigantic pillars—the principles 
of her existence. As I went forward, my eye 
caught sight of the three largest and most 
noticeable of these pillars, freedom, truth, 
and justice. 

Standing by her pillar of freedom, I could 
hear her proclaim to the world the God- 
given right of liberty. 

Seeing her pillar of truth, I knew the 


strength of her land, the source of all truth, — § 


God. 

Moving on, to her pillar of justice, I heard 
her say, “All men are created equal.” 

There I realized that without those three 
great pillars, that temple would surely faH, 
as have so many temples before, because they 
lacked them. 

This, then, is the framework of the de- 
mocracy in which I live. Because my Gov- 
ernment recognizes that I am an individual, 
created by a higher power and given certain 
basic rights which no power can take from 
me, I am able to live, speak, and worship, in 
the manner ordained by my conscience. 

This is to me the best form of government 
yet devised by man, because it recognizes 
the fatherhood of God. 


This is why, I speak for democracy. 
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I Speak For DEMOCRACY 


'. (By John Forssen, Keene, N.H., one of four 


finalists, 1960) 
z 
Where once there was a land of barren rock 
and stone, o 
There fiourishes now a city from the seeds of 
freedom grown; 


Where once there was the darkest night that 


hell could e’er create, 

There is now the light of freedom that no 
man shall desecrate; 

Where once the lifeless bodies of freedom’s 
champions lay; 


There is now—a sacred paradise to com- 


memorate their day. 


They came upon this land of ours to have 
true freedom reign, 

To free themselves from stagnant powers and 
snap the tyrant’s chain; 

They suffered through a living hell—simply 
to survive, 

And leave us a democracy—very much alive; 
They shed theif blood on Bunker Hill and 
many more besides, 

To keep this freedom flowing in unrelenting 


tides. 
Ir 
Where once existed false ideas and everlast- 
ing fears, 


There now exists What truth reveals * * * 
all men are seen as peers; 

Where once there was the weak man attacked 
by all above, 

There is now the strong man tasting free- 
dom’s leve; 

Where once there was the order of the 
scoundrel potentate, 

There is now democracy * * * we all should 
consecrate. 


They built upon this land of ours a state 
where all are peers, 

A state to keep the freemen free and hold 
the tyrant’s fears; o 

They built a state forever to withstand life's 
constant blows, 

They built a state forever to defeat de.« 
mocracy’s foes; 

All around us sits the @nemy ‘set to pounce 
upon the prey, 

Let it be within our power to forestall the 
judgment day. 

rr 


Where once there was but one great church 
attended by all, 

There stands now a host of churches answer- 
ing sinner's call; 

Where once the schools were open to only 
rich and proud, 

There are now accommodations for the low- 
est of the crowd; 

Where once a man would spend his time 
on survival alone, 

There is now some time for other things and 
a family of his own. 


They came upon this land of ours to their 
private faiths profess, 

To worship without fear of man, their sins 
to God confess; 

They wanted education free from wealth 
and class, 

So—they made a set of standards needing 
brains alone to pass; 

They wanted time for families and things 
besides survival, 

So they conquered despotic mires and de- 
feated freedom’s rival. 

Iv 

Where once the battles for our cause made 
rivers run with red, 

There stands a living monument of freedom 
by our dead; 

Where once the widows sadly wept for 
families lost in war, 

There is naught but gay rejoicing for 
freedom evermore; ’ 


Where once the ravaged souls of men prayed 
long and hard for death, 

There is everlasting springtime from their 
last eternal breath. 


They fought t the blackening 
night to keep our flag unfurled, 

They fought throughout the blackening 
night for freedom o’er the world; 

They fought until death claimed them and 
laid them in the grave, 

They gained for us the title “land of the 
free, home of the brave’; 

They suffered in the prison camps and on 
the racks of hell, ; 

And sealed the crack forever that deadened 
freedom’s bell. 


For freedom and equality our fathers bravely 
died, 

To keep democracy flowing in an unrelenting 
ide; 

It is our turn: now to sacrifice, to fight or 
lose the cause, 

To hold our own forever amidst our human 
flaws; 

Their work is done forever and forever will 
they sleep, 

If we carry on where they left off, their 
covenant to keep. 


I am an American—and for democracy I 
speak, i 

Let us carry,on where they left off, their 
covenant to keep. 





Wittenberg Endorses Loyalty Oath 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER» 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


’ Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr: Speaker, the im- 
pression has been gained because. of a 
rather concentrated propaganda effort 
that the majority of students and col- 
lege faculties are oppose to the loyalty 
oath. The facts are to the contrary. 

Wittenberg University from my State 
is one of the country’s fine educational 
institutions. I am herewith calling to 
the ‘attention of Members of Congress 
an article from the Wittenberg Univer- 
sity Torch which reveals that a campus 
poll indicates that a great majority of 
people at Wittenberg favor the loyalty 
oath: 

Campus ENpoRSES LOYALTY OATH IN POLL 
(By Gail Baldwin and Bill Schmidt) 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I do 
not believe in, and. am not a member of and 
do not suppcrt any organization that be- 
lieves in or teaches, the overthrow of the 
U.S. Government by force or violence or by 
any illegal or unconstitutional methods.” 





So is stated the affidavit which giamtents 


must sign, along with a loyalty oath, when 
applying for a national defense student loan. 

Approximately two-thirds of the Witten- 
berg student body and the majority of the 
Wittenberg faculty members have given 
their approval to this affidavit and oath in 
a@ recent poll conducted by Torch staff mem- 
bers. In view of the fact that several schools 
participating in the national defense stu- 
dent loan program, part of the National De- 
fense Education Act, have withdrawn be- 
cause of the oath and affidavit, the Torch 
staff decided to find out how students and 
faculty on the Wittenberg campus felt about 
the issue, 
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One hundred students and 20 faculty 
members were chosen at random from the 
new student directory. One student name 
in every 15 was selected and 1 out of every 
6 faculty members was contacted. 


SIXTY-SEVEN PERCENT APPROVE 


With 90 of the 100 students being con- 
tacted, 60, or 67 percent, expressed approval 
of the provisions required by the oath and 
affidavit. Students opposed to the pro- 
visions numbered 27, or 30 percent, Three- 
students had no opinion on the issue. , 

The faculty was more evenly divided as 
11 of the 20 faculty members interviewed, 
or 55 percent, said they had favorable re- 
actions toward the provisions of the loyalty 
oath and affidavit; 7, or 35 percent, op- 
posed. No opinion was expressed by two of 
the faculty members. 

The National Defense Education Act pres- 
ently provides loans for needy college and 
university students in 1,370 schools and in- 
stitutions. To obtain a loan from one of 
these colleges or universities, a student must 
sign both an oath of allegiance to the United 
States and must also swear that he is not a 
member of, does not believe in, and does 
not support any organization that believes 
in or teaches the overthrow of the U.S, Gov- 
ernment. . 

Eleven universities and colleges, including 
Antioch, Harvard, Yale, Oberlin, and Swarth- 
more, have withdrawn from the loan pro- 
gram in protest of the provisions of the oath 
and affidavit. Wittenberg received $47,695 
as its share of the 1959-60 program. There 
are 104 students at Wittenberg now with na-~ 
tional defense student loans, these loa 
averaging $450 to $500. . 

, IN FAVOR OR OPPOSED 


In order to plumb public opinion at Wit- . 
tenberg regarding the controversial issue, 
Torch pollsters read the provisions of the pro- 
gram to students and faculty members and 
then asked them if they were in favor of the 
provisions of the oath or if they were opposed 
to it. Those contacted were also asked’ to 
give reasons supporting their beliefs. Some 
of the statements selected from the poll and 
representing: both sides of the loyalty oath 
question can be found. on page 2. 

When questioned about the issue, Dean 
Robert O. Long, dean of students, said: “As , 
my personal opinion, it is our responsibility 
to make national defense student loans 
available for those of our students who need 
and want such assistance. I do not believe 
that I should dictate that a student should 
or should not sign a loyalty oath and affi- 
davit—that is a matter for the individuai 
student to decide. Students who do not wish 
to sign such an oath and affidavit can expect 
to be helped from other student aid funds to 
-the extent that the-size of these funds will 
permit.” . 

According to Dean Long no Wittenberg 
student applying for a national defense 
student loan has refused to accept it on ac- 
count of the loyalty oath and affidavit. 

Recently the president and the adminis- 
trative members of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology e ed strong per- 
sonal disapprov@ of the loyalty oath clause, 
but gave no official position for the insti- 
tute. President Stratton said he could not 
speak for the entire institute community but 
cited a resolution passed by a committee of 
the institute last May, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Be it resolved, That the institute com- 
mittee feels that the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act should not be accepted or re~. 
jected by the administration of this insti- 
tution on the basis of its loyalty oath pro- - 
visions. Any-qualified student who is willing 
to abide by the provisions of the act should 
not be prevented from so doing by action of 
the administration of his educational insti- 
tution.” . 
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the feeling of 

Dean Long who, although he personally feels 
there is no reason for the oath, stated it 
to keep such funds 

from beifig available to students who need 
them. . 

Typical arguments against the oath and 
affidavit in the NDSL run much like those of 
MIT President Stratton, termed the affi- 
davit an instance of the “distrust of the in- 
tellectual,” stating that to his knowledge, 
farmers and’ businessmen did not have to 
take similar oaths in obtaining Federal loans. 
President. Stratton said the affidavit was also 
contrary to our “fundamental rights of free 
thought and opinion.” 

Arguments for the provisions of the oath 
and affidavit include those of Senator Dirk- 
SEN, of Illinois, who said: “What about the 
boys at West Point? They held up their 
hands. They do not seem to mind doing 
it. * * *”" And South Carolina’s Senator 
JOHNSTON, &@ member of the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee, who says the provisions 
are needed to protect the student, for the 
Communists “who use the students within 
the college to further their purpose” will keep 
away from the known loyal student. 
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Rural Development 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina.. Mr. 
Speaker, we have an able Governor in 
South Carolina, the Honorable Ernest 
F. Hollings. The following are excerpts 
from his great message to the South 
Carolina General Assembly on January 
12, 1960, in our capital city of Columbia: 

This march forward has been in step with 
our agricultural economy. Mechanization 
on the farm and the Federal program of soil 
bank and quota have made able and willing 
farmers jobless. Rather than complaints, 
South Carolina has provided solutions. 
First, we provided 13,386 new jobs in 1959. 
Next, the rural development program was 
expanded throughout the State. The Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. True D. Morse, 
who instituted this program in private life, 
Personally visited Columbia and briefed ag- 
ricultural, industrial and civic leaders. The 
development board followed up this kickoff 
with a team in the field which is now co- 
ordinating communities into rural develop- 
ment programs. Communities need this 
program because it puts to work their dor- 
mant resources. While restrictions on pro- 
ductivity have caused the farmer to be the 
first to join the ranks of the underemployed, 
the worker of modern day@ndustry, with its 
short hours, finds that he ig also underem- 
ployed, Many of these workers have taken 
to farming in ‘their spare time. A new so- 
ciety of farmer-worker is emerging. The 
rural development program will satisfy the 
needs of this society and give stability to our 
industrial program, Other needs of the 
farmer are being met daily with research and 
revision. New agricultural products, as the 
honeydew melon, have been developed, and 
South Carolina leads the Nation in its per- 
centage increase in. beef cattle production. 

. > iz . . 

Now, for our opportunities. To keep pace 
with our economic and industrial expansion, 
the research programs of the University of 


South Carolina and Clemson should be ex- 
panded. An economic research center 
should be instituted at the university, as 
provided in the budget report. It is intended 
that this activity be carried on jointly with 
the State development board. This will fur- 
nish established industry expert economic 
studies and data needed for expansion or 
development plans. This is an extremely 
important facet of industrial development. 
However, another important feature is that 
it will furnish the basis for a topflight busi- 
ness school at the university. The need for 
business executives, personnel managers, 
plant superintendents, is growing every day. 
While we have excellent schools in archi- 
tecture, forestry, textiles, chemistry, engi- 
neering, and other fields, little emphasis has 
been placed on a superior business school. 
We should have this at the university. 

In this same vein, I recommend an imme- 
diate study by the West committee to report 
at this session of the general assembly, a 
program for industrial training. Years ago 
our total economy was in agriculture and we 
instituted the finest agricultural. research 
program, with experimental stations and ag- 
ricultural training in the public schools. 
This program continues, and should con- 
tinue. However, the revolution in our econ- 
omy since World War II, resulting in em- 
ployment of over half our workers in indus- 
try, has not been realized or provided for in 
our educational systemr. While all modern 
day industries readily institute training pro- 
grams for particular employment, they need 
as raw material young people who have been 
grounded in elementary industrial skills. 
Mr. T. J. Ault, president of Saco-Lowell 
Shops, emphasized this at the dedication of 
his research center when he stated, “As I see 
it, further industrialization of South Car- 
olina requires industrial training programs 
in the schools of the State to teach young- 
sters the skills of industry.” 

We no longer can represent that we are 
ripe for development when we have -no in- 
dustrial training. Certainly it would be a 
sham to our people to continue in this 
fashion because rather than create jobs for 
them, as is the intent, the industry that 
locates will be required to bring their em- 
Pployees as well, only to the detriment of our 
own people. 

A yearly average of 24 tourists a day is 
thé equivalent to our economy of a new 
industry with a $100,000 annual payroll. 
Tremendous growth in tourist travel is pre- 
dicted because of greater leisure, higher per- 
sonal incomes,.and speedier transportation. 
This business benefits every phase of our 
economy but statewide we have been missing 
the boat. I commend an accelerated travel 
promotion program under the development 
board to attract additional tourist income. 

Our forests, which bring an annual reve- 
nue of $300 million, are producing only half 
of what they are capable of producing. I 
recommend planting some 45,500 acres of 
State-owned lands now worthlessly idle. 
This program could be financed on the pro- 
ceeds from the planting. In addition to the 
commercial value, reforestation will develop 
our wildlife resources. Our vital wildlife 
assets.must be nurtured and conserved. 


More and more each year I am convinced 
the greatest natural resource we have is 
water. It is important to all segments of 
our people and economy. Since we have an 
abundance, there has been no need for regu- 
lation. However, experience indicates that 
when the need arises, it is too late to regulate 
without extreme hardship, Ordinary fore- 
sight could be exercised by this legislature in 
instituting a fair and firm water policy. In 
order to facilitate this, the director of the 
water pollution control authority hag been 
designated to hold hearings and make rec- 
ommendation to the general assembly so that 
a good water policy can be adopted. 
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In Support of Peacetime GI Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960. 


My-ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, pres- 
ently the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs is holding hearings and consid- 
ering peacetime GI legislation. I be- 
lieve the committee should be com- ° 
mended for holding hearings early in 
this session, and Iam pleased that this 
opportunity has been offered to me to 
express my views in the matter: 

On February 23, I submitted a state- 
ment in support of a program that will 
aid and assure, among other ‘things, 
higher education dnd vocational train- 
ing opportunities for many young men 
who are now serving in our Armed Forces 
during peacetime. 

My statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT SUB- 

MITTED TO COMMITTEE 8N VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 

Freervary 23, 1960 


Mr. Chairman and members Of the com- 
mittee, it is most gratifying that you have 
chosen to consider early in this session an 
inquiry into peacetime GI _Jegislation. 

I appreciate the opportunity to go on rec- 
ord in favor of a program that will aid and 
assure, among other things, higher education 
and vocational training opportunities for 
many young men who are serving in our 
Armed Forces during peacetime. 

I do not believe the basic issue is one of 
offering educational aid to wartime veterans 
vis-a-vis peacetime veterans. Rather, I be- 
lieve it is one involving the question: 
Should we or should we not have a com- 
prehensive approach and a single standard 
in dealing with theeducation of young men 
who serve in our Armed Forces? This ques- 
tion is equally valid applied to other aspects, 
namely, vocational rehabilitation and guar- 
antee and direct loan assistance for the 
purchase of homes. 

If one concludes that there should be a 
uniform or single standard in dealing with 
veterans, then it follows that support should 
be given to enacting legislation to cover 
our young men who have been drafted or 
have voluntarily enlisted for military service, 

There is another overriding consideration. 
While this committee cannot concern itself 
with the entire aréa_of what should be done 
to develop a sound, a comprehensive and a 
needed national blueprint to achieve opti- 
mum use of manpower through education, 
I believe it important to stress such a na- 
tional approach: To the degree that we 
assure greater educational opportunities— 
to tifat degree.do we assure greater national 
advance and security. Additionally, and of 
paramount importance, the opening of such 
opportunities assures a meaningful measure 
of greater self-dignity and happiness to the 
individual who wishes to broagien his hori- 
zon. Thus, every approach to.this problem 
is another step forward in resolving today’s 
need to act. positively in offsetting the So- 
viet challenge in education and to perfect 
our democratic concept that an .enlightened 
people will be a free people. 

It is my firm conviction that the peace- 
time veteran who would participate under a 
peacetime GI bill, if ehacted, would con- 
tribute. materially to and be an active citizen 
of his community, State, and Nation. Such 
results would more than repay the invest- 
ment in his education, 
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The facts, I believe, bear this out if one is 
to evaluate the results of the World War II 
GI bill and the Korean GI bill. There is no 
reason why such favorable results would not 
likewise be forthcoming if we offer educa- 
tional opportunities to post-Korean veterans. 

In this connection I would like to make 
reference to a press release issued on June 
22, 1954, by the Veterans’ Administration. 
Issued on the 10th anniversary of the World 
War II bill, this release underscored some 
salient facts, and I quote: 

“Through the GI bill, World War II vet- 
erans have become the best educated group 
of people in the history of the United States. 

“Because of their training, they have 
raised their income level to the point where 
they now are paying an extra billion dollars 
a@ year in income taxes to Uncle Sam. 

“At this rate, GlI-bill-trained veterans 
alone will pay off the entire $15 billion cost 
of the GI education and training program 
within the next 15 years.” 

During the hearings in the other body, 
conducted by the Subcommittee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, a spokesman for the Veterans’ 


Administration stressed the national values. 


which derive from the veterans’ readjust- 
ment training programs. He stated the pro- 
grams, in addition to assisting Korean and 
World War II veterans in making satisfac- 
tory adjustment to civilian life, “also raised 
the educational level and technical profi- 
ciency of the Nation by imparting greater 
knowledge and skill to millions of veterans. 
Thereby, the Nation has been placed in a 
better position to cope with the difficult and 
challenging problems facing it.” 

The VA spokesman also testified to the 
excellent record of Korean veterans and 
noted that: “A comparison with World War 
II trainees discloses that a greater propor- 
tion of the Korean trainees have taken 
courses in the scientific flelds or other fields 
which require the most extensive training 
and knowledge.” 

With facts and figures available on this 
subject—and not just from the aforemen- 
tioned agency—there is no doubt in my 
mind that this worthy record will be con- 
tinued by post-Korean veterans if the oppor- 
tunity is afforded them. 

In view of this, it is difficult for me to 
understand—both from the viewpoint of na- 
tional policy and economic considerations— 
why the administration looks with disfavor 
on a peacetime GI bill. Proclamations which 
I have heard in recent, days by Administra- 
tion’s spokesmen declare that we are not nor 
will we be “second best’’—these proclama- 
tions mean very little if the Administration's 
position does not, in fact, reflect its lofty 
pronouncements. 

The committee is, of course, apprised of 
the department reports and the reasoning 
and position contained therein. However, I 
do wish to make note of a certain observa- 
tion made by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. In opposing such legis- 
lation, and in pointing out that the “Bu- 
reau of the Budget advises that enactment 
of these bills would not be in accord with 
the program of the President,” Mr. Flem- 
ming makes the observation that “we believe 
that broad Federal programs in the field of 
education should be broadly conceived to 
serve the needs of all our young men and 
women and to strengthen education in the 
national interest.” 

I heartily concur in this concept. To say 
this is what you are for, however, and then 
to oppose any workable effort to progress in 
achieving @ declared goal is merely playing 
with words in order to skirt the issue and to 
rationalize one’s opposition. 


Approval of a program for post-Korean 
veterans would be another advance in this 
overall objective to which Mr. Fleming has 
referred. No one supporting it would claim, 
I am sure, that it is the perfect answer to 
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a broad national problem and challenge, but 
certainly it can help to minimize further 
the educational problems we do face. 

Mr. Chairman, to the dollar-minded ad- 
ministration there seems to be no connec- 
tion between balancing the human budget 
and the national budget. This disassocia- 
tion cannot overtake our thinking, for if it 
does, then we, as a nation, and as represent- 
atives of a culture, are headed for trouble 
we can ill afford. 

The times demand of our Nation, through 


its leadership, new answers based on new: 


and provocative world challenges. How we 
act on the resolution of these challenges will 
determine whether or not we are a first-rate 
or second-rate power. 
determine the outcome. 

Mr. Chairman, I have every confidence 
that you and the members of the committee 
will consider the pending legislation with 
the seriousness you have given to other 
measures also affecting our national stature 
and interests, 





Reflections While Standing Before 
the Lincoln Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, the quiet 
majesty of the Lincoln Memorial has in- 
spired countless thousands of péople 
from all over the world, who come to 
gaze silently at the magnificent Daniel 
French figure of Lincoln and to read the 
immortal words of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress and the second inaugural. 

One’s first visit to the Lincoln Me- 
morial is a powerfully impressive experi- 
ence; one’s thoughts and reflections at 
such a time are not easily reduced to 
words. 

In a nationwide contest for essays on 
the theme, “Reflections While Standing 
Before the Lincoln Memorial,” con- 
ducted recently by Broadcast Music, 
Inc., in cooperation with the American 
Association for State and Local History, 
and in association with This Week mag- 
azine, Miss Nancy A. Potter, of Volun- 
town, Conn., received first prize in the 
nonprofessional writer category. Judges 
of the contest include such public fig- 
ures aS Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, Under Secretary of the 
United Nations; President Allan Nevins 
of the Society of American Historians; 
the author and Pulitzer Prize winning 
poet, Mark van Doren; and the able and 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
ScHWENGEL]. 

In this centennial year of Abraham 
Lincoln’s election, I am proud to call to 
the attention of my colleagues Miss 
Potter’s prize-winning essay: 
REFLECTIONS WHILE STANDING BEFORE THE 

LINCOLN MEMORIAL 
(By Nancy A. Potter) 

Every day of the year, Americans make 
Pilgrimages here, alone and in groups, 
school children and retired businessmen, 
scientists and politicians, farmers and steel- 
workers, soldiers and sailors, housewives and 





Words alone will not © 
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diplomats. We come with separate pur- 
poses and thoughts, but finally all of us 


= 


the size and variety of our country, and the 
freedom to move about it and to come back 
home again. We like to recite the fables of 
the land, to boast of regional heroes, to 


we have dreaded the sound of marching 
feet, the scars and pain of war, but, like 
you, we hated persecution and slavery more. 
Like you, we have loved the quiet years of 
peace, but like you, we have despised intol- 
erance enough to fight well when freedom 
and rights were lost. Like you, we have 
been unhappy with dissension and weary of 
tedious argument, but we realize that both 
are sometimes the necessary behavior of a 
democracy. 

We come here to tell you of the changes 
in our patterns of life and to contrast our 
values with yours. There are new States 
and larger cities, greater harvests and bigger 
machines, more leisure and greater speed. 
We have harnessed the power or rivers, mas- 
tered the elements in the earth, and crossed 
the reaches of the sky. We pride ourselves 
on having mixed the best of the Old World 
together to gain a vigorous culture. We 
have assured ourselves longer and generally 
healthier lives, built ourselves larger houses 
and great universities, and guaranteed 


greater material security to our citizens. 


Our assurance is doubled by the abundance 
of resources and our belief in our way of 
life. The scenes from this daily life are 
those we wish we could share with you. 

You would understand the spread of per- 
sonalities across our continent and the 
vitality of a still-growing nation. You 
would delight in our mixing of backgrounds, 
our continual.scrutiny of our Government, 
our educational opportunities, our role in 
international politics. You would worry 
about some of the difficulties that still stand 
in the way of cur being a perfect republic. 
You would hope that the sensitivity of our 
hearts might match our increased technical 
skills and our knowledge of the material 
world. You would hope that somehow we 
might have become better people as a result 
of our physical progress. You might believe 
that we would have been able to destroy all 
human fears in order that we might spend 
ourselves upon higher concerns, but instead 
we have often exchanged the old fears for 
new ones. We find ourselves constantly 
struggling to fulfill responsibilities thrust 
upon us by the progress it is impossible to 
deny. 

Our speed and growth have diminished 
the forests and plains you knew into a tidy 
patchwork of alfalfa fields and towns and 
factories, all linked by concrete bands which 
we cross to visit the mountains, the coasts, 
and the ranch lands. News travels among 
us with the speed of wind, but answers to 
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our problems sometimes come more slowly. 
We are aware of new situations, people, and 


‘places, ut these are only variations of the 


ones that concerned you. Many of us are 
richer materially than you could have dream- 
ed we would be. We have traveled more 
miles on what seems to be a smaller world, 


but it is doubtful that we can match your 


of the human heart. The 
‘Years have magnified your abilities and clar- 
ified your singular importance to us. 

- That is the reason why we have come to 
this place. We need to measure our de- 
cisions against yours and in our short re- 
flection here remember your life, work, and 
manner. Here random lines from your ad- 
dresses ring through our minds, and vig- 
nettes from your life pass before our eyes, 
for yours is the most familiar of all American 
stories. In schoolbooks and legends and 
memory we trace your career from New 
Salem to the White House, from Bull Run 
to Gettysburg, through the 56 years from 
a winter day in a Kentucky clearing to a 
spring in Ford's Theater. There 
are the tales of the honest storekeeper, the 
thorough surveyor, the gaunt young lawyer, 
the trusted Congressman, the thoughtful 
husband, and the suffering President. The 
youngest schoolchild knows the details of 
your biography, and the newest citizen has 
a strong impression of your personality. To 
every American for a century your name has 
summoned up a series of pictures which are 
the same no matter where we live or how 
old we are. 

We see you patient in the general con- 
fusion, thoughtful of the smallest detail, 
and always sensitive to the destiny of a 
united nation you had to leave at the mo- 
ment of its rebirth. 

We see you solicitous with the soldiers and 
the widows and kind to the weak and un- 
fortunate, gentle with the stubborn and 
willful. Yet beneath this simple goodness 
and this homely charm lay a sturdy and 
lasting courage and a strength that helped 
the country torn apart come together again 
into a seamless whole. We have always 
drawn @ double picture of you from the 
stories of the private man and the legends 
of the great American. We try to learn 
from the pattern of your life your virtues, 
your gentle self-reliance, and your dignified 
patience. We tell our children of your 
nobility and bring them here to see a statue, 
but, more than that, to feel a presence. 

When sometimes we worry that we are 
in danger of losing the directness, clarity, and 
honesty which you practiced, we seek your 
counsel here and hope for your sympathy. 
It is fitting that this quiet place should 
exist in the heart of our Nation and that 
here we may thoughtfully pause to reflect 
upon the debt we owe to you and the virtues 
we may still learn from your life. We hope 
for more statesmen with your conscience 
and devotion to the whole country. Often 
we hope for the perspective of intelligent 
wit which you used to reduce the monu- 
mental fears of the minute to reasonable 
proportions. We wish for the quiet humility 
which still could vow that the possession of 
right would provide the means to establish 
it firmly. 


You. gave us the unsated need to estab- 
lish justice and honesty where we can. 
Where we fail and your shadow stretches 
far beyond ours, our humility reaches to- 
ward it. One hundred and fifty years after 
Tom and Nancy Lincoln’s son was born in 
Hardin County, we dedicate ourselves to his 
unfinished work. 
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Agricultural Featherbedding 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the fur- 
ther one plods into the jungle of agri- 
cultural featherbedding, the more per- 
plexing and amazing the subject be- 
comes. 

For example, in looking over a list of 
crop price support loans, I note an 
amount of $1,216,699.80 based upon 7,326 
bales of pledged cotton produced by 
Delta & Pine Land Co. The amazing 
part of this item on the list is that the 
Delta & Pine Land Co. is a British-owned 
corporation with farming operations in 
the State of Mississippi. Items such as 
this make one wonder as to whether we 


‘ought to reevaluate our definition of just 


what is a “farmer.” I further wonder 
where the obligation of a U.S. taxpayer 
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to a foreign corporation starts and ends, 
and I conclude from this that a large 
number of corporations are getting a 
free ride on the protection of investment 
capital by hiding behind the overalls, 
and using the label of “farmer” to tap 
the public tills for their own profit gains. 
A perplexing paradox that begs for an 
explanation in this agricultural mess is 
the deep concern for the well-being of 
farmers and their families, and the al- 
leged impending economic misery of this 
particular group. Yet, on the other 
hand, I find an almost complete lack of 
concern for the economic misery of the 
3 million agricultural workers, who are 
excluded from almost all beneficial legis- 
lation provided for other workers. 
These substandard conditions are fos- 
tered, protected, and promoted by the 
very same farmers who demand that the 
taxpayers provide them with the eco- 
nomic security that they themselves are 
unwilling to provide to their workers. 





AMA Opposition to H.R. 4700 Not Based 
on Merit 
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Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, it is gen- 
erally known that the American Medi- 
cal Association has opposed my bill, 
H.R. 4700, which provides insurance 
against the costs of hospital, nursing 
home, and surgical service for’ persons 
eligible for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits. 

Under our form of Government op- 
position is encouraged to bring a prob- 
lem into proper perspective and to elimi- 
nate any impassioned appeal beyond 
reason or practicability. I cannot, in 
good conscience, say that the AMA is 
acting bona fide in its pressure, propa- 
ganda, and distortions. 

Immediately after the 1958 hearing on 
this measure the AMA hired a public 
relations firm to work for the defeat 
of the Forand bill. A questionnaire 
was sent to physicians in every con- 
gressional district. Why? I believe 
that anyone who has read the AMA 
propaganda and now reads the question- 
naire will readily find the answer to my 
question. 

Here is the questionnaire: 

1. Who is the person or persons in each 
ward or county in the congressional district 
who is most influential with the Congress- 
man? List names, addresses, and business or 
profession of each, 

2. Who is the physician who knows and 
can work with each of the above? 

3. Who are the four or five men in the 
Congressman’s district who really influence 
him? List their names, addresses, and busi- 
ness or profession. 

4. Who are the principal contributors to 
his campaign? 

5. What contacts does the medical profes- 
sion have with officers or leaders of such 


organizations as Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
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dentists, hospital boards of directors, cham- 
bers of commerce, Farm Bureau, and 
Grange? Who are the doctors who can talk 
to these leaders? 

6. Who is the Congressman’s personal 
physician? At home? In Washington? 

7. What contacts does the medical profes- 
sion have or who knows the Congressman’s 
top secretariat on his Washington staff? 

8. What are the Congressman’s hobbies? 
Favorite charity? Boards, organizations, 
church? 

9. What newspapers in the district sup- 
ported him in his last campaign? What is 
their present attitude toward him? 

10, What contacts does the medical pro- 
fession have with any or all of these news- 
papers? Either directly with the editors or 
through other influential citizens or adver- 
tisers? 

11. How big a factor is labor in the dis- 
trict? 

12. Do any of the local labor organizations 
deviate from the national labor organizations 
and for what reason? 

13. How big a factor are “old folks” in the 
district? 

14. What contacts has organized medicine 
or individual physicians made with the Con- 
gressman? 

15. What was his general attitude? 





New York City Administration Backs 
$1.25 Minimum 
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Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, it is ap- 
parent that unless the Congress enacts 
legislation raising the minimum wage to 
$1.25 per hour, millions of our marginal 
earning citizens will become a perma- 
nently depressed and distressed class. 
Our failure to act at once on this vital 
matter will have serious consequences. 
Under the leadership of Mayor Wagner 
in my own city of New York, the admin- 
istration, cognizant of this problem, has 
begun discussions to spur the State and 
Federal Governments into action. 

A most significant report on the state- 
ments made in the city council appeared 
in the New York Times of February 19, 
1960. The article follows: 

ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS MINI- 
MUM Pay Is BACKED BY Crry—MAYOR AND 
DuMPsON URGE RISE IN UNITED STATEsS- 
STATE FLOOR 

(By Stanley Levey) 

A Federal-State minimum wage of $1.25 

an hour would save New York at least $1 





« million a year in welfare costs, Welfare Com- 


missioner James R, Dumpson said yesterday. 

His estimate was given at the opening ses- 
sion of a city council hearing on the causes 
of low wages in many local industries, Mayor 
Wagner and James McFadden, first deputy 
commissioner of labor, also gave their views 
at the hearing. 

All three placed the Wagner administra- 
tion behind an increase in the present min- 
imums. Under Federal law employers in 
interstate commerce must pay not less than 
$1 an hour. There is no present State mini- 
mum, but Governor Rockefeller has called 
for a $l-rate and the retention of minimum 
wage orders in 10 industries. 


The commissioner said that under a 
schedule prepared last June by his de- 
partment, it was estimated that the weekly 
net income needed for a family of two was 
$52. For a family of three $63 a week would 
be required, and so on up to an income.of 
$161 for a family of 12. 

Mr. Dumpson explained that a rise in the 
minimum wage to $1.25 an hour would 
mean weekly pay of $50 for many workers 
instead of $40. But even this higher wage, 
he declared, “would be $2 lower than the 
amount required for a family of two; $13 
less than that required by a family of three 
and $24 less than the sum required by a 
family of four.” 

The commissioner said that at present 
250,000 persons in 70,000 families of two or 
more were receiving assistance from the city. 
He figured that for every person on assist- 
ance there were three persons not on as- 
sistance whose incomes were below public 
assistance standards. 

Mr. Dumpson said that the heaviest 
weight of low wages fell on Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans. He added that of 61,138 per- 
sons receiving home relief, 27,084, or 44.3 
percent, were in families whose wages were 
being supplemented by the department. 

Raising the minimum wage would directly 
affect these persons, Mr. Dumpson said. 
Grants to these families would be reduced 
by the amount of additional wages coming 
in, thus cutting welfare costs. 


PLAN HELD CONSTRUCTIVE 


“Here,” he said, “ls a constructive way to 
reduce public welfare expenditures.” 

Mayor Wagner declared that unless the 
gap were closed between rising living costs 
and established wage minimums, “we are 
going to face the spectre of a permanent de- 
pressed class in this country—a class of 
workers, who though they are employed, are 
chained to a standard of living that con- 
sistently falls behind the standards enjoyed 
by the great bulk of American workers.” 

Mr. McFadden, speaking on behalf of 
Labor Commissioner Harold A. Felix, dis- 
closed that the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Federal Department of Labor would con- 
duct, at the mayor’s request, a study of 
low wages in three major New ‘York indus- 
tries. He did not say what they were. 

All three witnesses were asked by Stanley 
M. Isaacs, the council’s only Republican, 
whether they favored having minimum wage 
laws apply to employees of nonprofit agen- 
cies, such as voluntary hospitals. The three 
said they did. 

Another council hearing is scheduled for 
next Tuesday. Earl Brown, Democrat of 
Manhattan, is chairman of the investigation. 





Slovak Home for the Aged 
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OF INDIANA 
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Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, legisla- 
tion, no doubt, will be considered in this 
session of Congress to expand social se- 
curity and provide medical and hospital 
care for our needy pioneer citizens. 

Mr. John C. Sciranka, of the American 
Slovak Journal, has forwarded an ar- 
ticle to me from his paper recounting the 
outstanding accomplishment of the First 
Catholic Slovak Ladies Union of America 
in constructing a million dollar home for 
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the aged. in the Cleveland Catholic 
Diocese. This charity is a magnificent 
contribution to the American way of life 
without costing the taxpayers one cent. 
The Most Reverend Andrew G. 
GrutKa, first bishop of the Gary, Ind., 
diocese, was elected h 


Mrs. Helen Kocan, of Whiting, Ind., is 
supreme president of the union, having 
served in this capacity since 1933. 

Anna K. Hruskovich also 

Ind., has been supreme trustee of the 
union for many years. 


The article follows: 


[From the American Slovak Journal, 
Feb. 12, 1960] 


(By John C. Sciranka) 


On Saturday, January 2, 1960, a note- 
worthy event took place without much fan- 
fare at Beachwood, quiet suburb of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where Auxiliary Bishop John J. 
Krol, of the Cleveland Catholic diocese dedi- 
cated a new $1 million Villa Sancta Anna 
Home for the Aged, built by the First Catho- 
lic Slovak Ladies Union, a fraternal organi- 
zation, which was founded in 1892. 

The day of the dedication was selected so 
close to the New Years for the reason that it 
was on January 1, 1892, when Mrs. Anna 
Hurban, Slovak woman pioneer in the field 
of fraternalism gathered around her the 
first women in Cleveland, Ohio, where they 
founded the first branch of this union, 
which now has a membership of 90,000 and 
assets close to $30 million. 


The first nine Slovak women who founded 
this, now the largest Slovak women’s frater- 
nal organization in the world, went into his- 
tory although they did not make much fan- 
fare of their action just like their humble 
followers 68 years later. Their names are 
preserved for posterity and they were paid 
due homage and tribute on the above-men- 
tioned day of the dedication of this $1 mil- 
lion institution, which is a credit to Ameri- 
can fraternalism in general and Slovak fra- 
ternalism in particular. The first nine 
women were: Anna Hurban, Elizabeth Degro, 
Mary Onda, Margaret Ruzinsky, Elizabeth 
Pesta, Mary Mihalcik, Barbara Susa, Mary 
Sabovik, and Mary Sotak. 

Mrs. Anna Hurban, who spearheaded the 
first society, sought the aid and guidance 
of Rev. Stephen Furdek, who was then a pro- 
lific writer, poet, and organizer. It is no 
wonder that on August 10, 1892, the first 
convention was called to St. Ladislaus Par- 
ish hall in Cleveland, Ohio, with women 
delegates from: six organized lodges in five 
States, namely: Cleveland, Ohio; Minnea- 
polis,-Minn.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Johnstown, 
Pa.; Terre Haute, Ind., and Yonkers, N.Y. 

Besides Father Furdek, well known or- 
ganizers like Father John Martvon, Father 
E. E. Gelhoff, and Father Raymond Wider 
encouraged the pioneers to continue in their 
worthwhile undertaking. 

The 6 lodges were represented by 15 women 
delegates. Onda, first president of 
the First Catholic Slovak Union, now with 
102,000 membership in United States and 
Canada, which was organized in 1890, was 
at this first women’s convention to give help 
and advice, 
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Mrs. Tiona Ratkovic, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was elected first supreme president and 
Rev. John Martyon, who later labored for 
over 60 years in Johnstown, Pa., and lived to 
be 96, was chosen as first spiritual director. 

The organization prides itself with being 
the first one among the Slovak fraternals 
which organized and maintains its Junior 
Order, which was founded in 1905 at the 
national convention in Bridgeport, Conn. 
The late Reverend John Stas of Scranton 
Diocese and Mrs, Anna Strunak of Cleveland, 
Ohio, are given credit for organizing the first 
youth branches. 

Since its inception in. 1892 it had the fol- 
Jowing women as supreme presidents: Ilona 
Ratkovic, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Anna Vojna- 
Strunak, Cleveland, Ohio; Rozalia Hozeny, 
Yonkers, N.Y.; Pauline Doerl, Baltimore, Md.; 
Anna Ondrej, Cleveland, Ohio, who headed 
the organization for 17 years, and Frances J. 
Jakabcin of Reading, Pa., was responsible for 
many modern reforms. She was president 
from 1920 until her death in the spring of 
1933. Since that year the organization is 
headed by Mrs. Helen Kocan of Whiting, 
Ind., who proved to be a very outstanding 
leader, able administrator, and remarkable 


The organization had very capable su- 


preme secretaries; namely, Mrs. Anna Stru- _ 


nak, Mrs. Mary Slifka of Youngstown, Ohio, 
the late Mrs. Mary E. Grega of Cleveland, 
Qhio, and presently Mrs. Susanna Matus- 
cak of Cleveland, Ohio, who has held this 
responsible position since 1940. The Junior 
Order was administered most ably by such 
capable officers as Mrs. Anna B. Russell, 
Mrs. Susanna Matuscak and presently by 
Mrs. Frances L. Mizenko, formerly. of Perth 
Amboy, NJ. 

The late Reverend John M. Liscinsky of 
Cleveland, Ohio, was the first editor of their 
official organ. Zenska Jednota (Ladies 
Union), which was founded on January 1, 
1914. He was succeeded by Mrs. Anna 
Husek, Rev. Ivan Kramoris, OSB., and Rev. 
George Luba, OSB., who is editor since 1931. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Victor Blahunka, first 
American monsignor of Slovak origin who 
died recently in Chicago, Ill., see the va 
ganization’s supreme chaplain ter e 
pioneering years, followed by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Stephen J. Kocis of Youngstown, Ohio, and 
Rev. Michael Tondra of Campbell, Ohio, 
who has held the position since 1933. 

The organization named the new $1 mil- 
lion Villa Sancta Anna for its aged in honor 
of its foundress, Mrs. Anna Hurban and its 
patroness St. Anna, mother of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

Mrs. Hurban was a humble person, who 
was born in the town of Gbely, Slovakia, 
known as the Tulsa of her native country 
on account of its rich oilfields. Her cen- 
tennial birthday was observed on Sunday, 
July 22, 1956, at Villa San Bernardo, the 
mother house of Slovak Vincentian Sisters, 
Bedford, Ohio, where the supreme officers 
and members decided to build the modern 
home for their aged. 

The new three-fioor home has accommoda- 
tions for 75 residents and 9 sisters, the 
Daughters of St. Francis from Lacona, Il. 
The community was founded in Slovakia. 
Soon after World War H, and before the Com- 
munists enslaved Slovako, 16 sisters received 
permission to come to the United States of 
America. They established a mother house 
in Chicago, which since has been moved to 
Lacona, Ill. The Slovak nuns, trained nurses, 
operate institutions for children, as well as a 
hospital in Mountain View, Mo. The order’s 
US. superior is Rev. Mother Boleslava. 
Superior at the Sancta Anna home is Sister 
Milada. 

It accepts guests from among the aged of 
the Cleveland diocese and aged members of 
the organization or their relatives. 

It is one of the few old folks’ homes in 
the country with accommodations for mar- 
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ried couples. Six 2-bed rooms, each with 
private bath, have been designed for occu- 
pancy by husband and wife. Other rooms, 
now intended for use of men or worhen, can 
be used for couples if the demand is great 
cnough. 

Guests’ rooms, with built-in dressers and 
closets, are finished in different colors to pro- 
vide a homelike rather than institutional 
atmosphere. 

The structure’s central facilities—dining 
room, kitchen, heating equipment—have 
been designed to service future additions 
which will increase its capacity to 300. The 
chapel, designed by John W. Winterich and 
associates, seats 100. It has seven stained- 
glass windows, six of them depicting events 
in the lives of St. Ann and the Blessed 
Mother; the other, in the sanctuary, sym- 
bolizes the Holy Trinity. 

The main altar is of Botticino and Por- 
toro marble imported from Italy, and the 
rear sanctuary wall is finished in an imported 
Venetian mosaic. 

The brick and limestone structure was de- 
signed by Architect Stephen E. Butzko. It 
is set back 500 feet from Chagrin Boulevard, 
on 35 acres of lawns, fields, and wooded areas. 
The structure has 53,346 square feet of floor 
space. Besides central service facilities, the 
ground floor houses a clinic and infirmary 
for four patients requiring short-time care; 
pharmacy, library, recreation room, and bar- 
bershop. On the first floor are administra- 
tive offices, directors’ meeting room, chapel, 
and quarters for three employees who a 
live at the home, and rooms for guests. e 
second floor has more guestrooms, a lounge, 
and gameroom, and balcony opened onto the 
chapel for those confinéd to wheelchairs. 
Oak-paneled solariums, built for all-weather 
use, are on each end of the first and second 
flojrs. The home has a large hospital-type 
elevator. The third floor. has the sisters’ 
quarters. Dunbar Construction built this 
$1 million modern home. 

Indeed, the organization is to be compli- 
mented for erecting such a wonderful struc- 
ture for its members and friends, where it 
will continue to perpetuate the ideals of this 
fine fraternal union which was founded by 
nine Slovak women in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
has grown into a 90,000 membership—and no 
doubt it will continue to grow, for fraternal- 
ism never failed its members and our Ameri- 
can public. The committee, headed by Mrs. 
Helen Kocan, Rev. Michael Tondra, Mrs. 
Susana Matuscak, Miss Anna Yasso, and Mrs. 
Frances L. Mizenko, supreme officers who 
guided the building of this modern home, 
are to be complimented for their excellent 
taste in architecture and design. May it 
continue to serve the present and future 
generations and inspire them always to re- 
member the generosity and benevolence of 
its founders and successors, 





Nixon or Not 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the opening statement by Ralph 
de Toledano, taking the affirmative on 
the question of “Nixon or Not’ on the 
National Review Forum debate broad- 
cast from New York, December 3» 1959, 
as follows: 
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The question, “Nrxon or not,” is of course 
a loaded one. I am not quite certain, how- 
ever, whether the gun %s pointed at me or 
at my opponent. For to say “‘No” to NIxon 
at this time is a declaration of advocacy 
which can give aid and comfort only to the 
liberals. 

I hope not to be merely an advocate to- 
night—but an analyst. In this I am some- 
what handicapped by having first-hand 
knowledge of the man and the issues under 
discussion, as well as direct experience as an 
observer of what is laughingly called prac- 
tical politics. That’s a glib word—politics— 
and one which few people bother to under- 
stand. Politics has been called the art of 
the possible, but it is far more than that. 
If I may offer a further definition, politics is 
ideology in context. And it is with this in 
mind that I inted to approach the question, 
“Nrxon or not.” 

Let me first take up the negative aspects of 
the question. There are several reasons pro- 
posed why Ricuarp Nixon cannot, or should 
not, be the Republican presidential candi- 
date in 1960. 

One: It is charged that Mr. Nrxon can’t 
win. This theory is one advanced by Mr. 
Nrxon’s Democratic opponents, who always 
show touching solicitude for the Republican 
Party as every election draws near. The sim- 
ple fact remains that as of now, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon shows more strength with the 
voters than any candidate of either party— 
by any test available short of the ballot box. 
This does not mean that the Vice President 
is a shoo-in, but certainly it cannot be taken 
as evidence of popular weakness. 


The second argument: That Nixon will 
win. I do not say this in jest. The pos- 
sibility that the Nrxon forces will win nomi- 
nation and election for their candidate seems 
to have struck terror in the hearts of certain 
Republican conservatives who have elevated 
masochism to a political principle. The late 
Senator Robert A. Taft has posthumously 
taken all responsibility for his defeat at the 
1952 Republican convention. But I think 
it is demonstrable that what contributed 
substantially to his defeat was the cozy little 
death-wish of so many of his followers. It 
was often said that Republican conservatives 
felt that it was better to lose with Taft 
than to win with Eisenhower. I submit that 


“what many of them wanted was to lose— 


period, 

The third negative aspect—that Nixon is 
too liberal. The primary basis for this charge 
is Mr. Nrxon’s stand on civil rights. Now, the 
Vice President feels no need for apologizing 
here, nor will I do so for him. It follows both 
morally and politically that if one believes 
in the fatherhood of God, one cannot ignore 
the brotherhood of man. If these are gen- 
eral terms, the Constitution of the United 
States has implemented them inthe 14th 
amendment which forbids the States to 
“make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
of the United States * * * nor to deny any 
person within its jurisdiction to equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” Perhaps it is too lib- 
eral, for some conservatives, to grant the 
privileges of education, voting, housing, eco- 
nomic opportunity, and decent treatment to 
men because of their religion or the color of 
their skins. If this ts so, then Mr. Nixon 
will have to do without this kind of con- 
servative support. But I propose to these 
so-called conservatives the question recently 
asked of Governor Faubus at a dinner party: 
“Governor, what will you do, once you have 
entered the Pearly Gates, if you discover that 
God is not white?” 

The fourth argument used is that Mr. 
NIxon is too conservative. This is one which, 
I am sure, my opponent tonight will not 


make. But it has been raised by others and 
requires exploration. Let’s look at the 
record. 
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Mr. Nixon helped write the Taft-Hartley 
Act. He has maintained an intransigently 


-anti-Communist position. He believes that 


it is far better to have a tax structure which 
encourages venture capital, stimulates pro- 
ductivity, and creates jobs, than one whose 
aim is simply to “soak the rich.” To ex- 
acerbate private industry in order to soothe 
the carbuncles of Karl Marx, Americans for 
Democratic Action, or Mr. Walter Reuther 
is—Mr. Nixon would assure us—bad eco- 
nomics and bad politices. The billion-dollar 
public works program urged by many Dem- 
ocrats and some Republicans during the last 
recession—a program calculated to put a 
deficit in every pot and a post office in every 
garage—was opposed both publicly and with- 
in the administration by the Vice President. 
Mr. Nixon believed that the economy could 
best be aided by a tax cut—if drastic aid 
became, in fact, imperative: These positions 
are neither too conservative nor too liberal. 
They simply make sense. 

There is one last negativé point which I 
should take up, if only because it must 
plague my opponent. Politics are not lived 
in a vacuum. Ideology, to paraphrase Ed- 
mund Burke, must inhere in some sensible 
object. Therefore, a negative to the ques- 
tion, “Nixon. or not” is meaningless until a 
rag, a bone, and a hank of hair has been 
found for it to inhabit. Will my keen and 
passionate opponent suggest an alternative? 
Does he favor Governor Rockefeller? Sena- 
tor Kennedy? Senator Lyndon Johnson? 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson, Mayor J. Bracken Lee? 
Senator Thurmond? Or does he propose that 
we all join him in some political never-never 
land where to be ag’in is an end in itseif? 

Now let me take up briefly the positive 
points in Mr. Nrxon’s favor. 

Though the Vice President cannot carry 
his supporters on what “National Review” 
has called a solid gold bandwagon, or what 
has been elsewhere described as a gilded 
steamroller, the Nixon vehicle is jet propelled 
by the keenest political mind, the most pene- 
trating understanding of the political proc- 
ess, and the widest knowledge or contem- 
porary government possessed by any of our 
political figures. It is a truism in Washing- 
ton that Mr. Nrxon is the best informed man 
there today. But it can be argued—and con- 
vincingly—that intellectual equipment and 
practical knowledge, when not coupled to a 
sound philosophy, are useless. 

I am willing to accept this hypothesis— 
and then to apply it to the most critical sub- 
ject to be considered—Mr. Nixon's foreign 
policy posture. 

Last September, the day before Premier 
Khrushchev arrived in Washington, Vice 
President Nrxon outlined some of his views 
in a speech before the ADA—ADA, let me 
hasten to add, in this case standing for 
American Dental Association. 

“There are those,” said Mr, Nrxon, “who 
see this visit itself, clearly apart from any 
results which might flow from it, as being 
the opening of a new era of sweetness and 
light, and as indicating a basic change in the 
attitudes ‘and policies of the Communist 
leaders. This kind of thinking’—and I am 
still quoting Mr, Nixon—‘is incredibly naive 
and completely fails to take into account the 
character of both the man who is visiting us 
and the ideology which he represents. The 
differences between the free world and the 
Communist world are not the result of mis- 
understanding; they are the product of a 
deliberate Soviet policy of expanding Com- 
munist influence and domination by every 
possible means in all parts of the world.” 
End of quote. 

Of Premier Khrushchev, Mr. Nrxown said: 
“I found that in private conversation * * * 
he was a cold, calculating, tough-minded ad- 
vocate of his point of view. * * * He does 
not need to be convinced that the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States want 
peace. On the other hand, the danger is 
that he may believe that we want peace so 
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much that we will pay any price to get it, 
including surrender at the conference table.” 
End of quote. 

These words were uttered by the Vice Presi- 
dent at a time when the State Department— 
and much of the Nation’s press—was ad- 
monishing us not to be beastly to the Soviets. 
The remarks so infuriated Premier Khru- 
shchev that he urged President Eisenhower 
to get rid of Mr. Nixon. Those views con- 
*tinue to be Mr. Nrxon’s; now that many of 
the major candidates edge toward joyful and 
unconfined a ment. It is also a sad 
fact that Vice President Nixon is perhaps. the 
only contender for the Presidency who cate- 
gorically opposes the recognition of Red 
China. The others have shifted guardedly 
from statements that the American people 
should develop tolerance toward Asia’s Mur- 
der, Inc.—to semiovert suggestions that the 
time has come to clutch Mao Tse-tung to our 
bosoms. 

The most ominous formulation of the 
new appeasement can be found in a book 
tastefully entitled “America the Vincible.” 
The author, Emme: John Hughes, has re- 
moved his hat from the White House rack 
and now hangs it in Governor Rockefeller’s 
mansion. Mr. Hughes looks longingly to the 
day when the “hard” policies of the Dulles 
team have been replaced by a flexibility 
which will allow an understanding with Red 
China, a withdrawal of American bases in 
Europe, and the destruction of our defensive 
alliances. 

Because Vice President Nrxon is one of the 
few men in official Washington who has a 
thorough knowledge of Communist strategy 
and tactics, he has favored policies which, 
paradoxically, are suspect to the more 
doctrinaire conservatives. For example, he 
concurred with the administration in its de- 
cision to invite Premier Khrushchev to the 
United States. Now it is my belief, after an 
admittedly brief stay in the Soviet Union, 
that if we could get Cyrus Eaton to finance 
visits here by several thousand Soviet sub- 
jects each year we would be advancing the 
cause of freedom and peace. And it would 
do many Americans considerable good to see 
for themselves the incredible drabness of 
Russian cities, the joylessness of Soviet life, 
and the pathetic manifestations of youthful 
revolt which crop up. It was Mr. Nrxon’s be- 
lief that, no matter how tightly Premier 
Khbrushchey shut his eyes to America, he 
would still cheat a little and peek a little. 
Mr. NIxon was right—and I believe Nikita 
will never be the same. He knows, if we 
don’t, that all those luniks are phonies, 
but he has seen the American standard of 
living. 

There was, moreover, one other vital factor 
in Mr. Nrxon’s thinking: 


Whatever may come to replace it, the cold 
war as we have known it since 1946 is over. 
The conflict between East and West, between 
communism and the open society, is des- 
tined to take another form in the years to 
come. There is a hew grouping of forces 
taking place, creating an atmosphere of even 
greater peril to the world. During this era 
of transition many things can happen—not 
the least of which is nuclear war. Now there 
are many in this audience who have talked 
blithely of a “showdown” with the Soviet 


Union, of the unquestioned might of our. 


Strategic Air Command, and of the Soviet 
hoax of stockpiled Russian ICBM’s with nu- 
clear warheads. I myself am guilty of such 
talk. But it is the Vice President's view— 
and on sober reconsideration my own—that 
all-out war today is unthinkable. We must 
stand firm, but we cannot invite Armageddon. 
As a consequence, it is Mr, N: S position 
that it is better to debate to obliterate. 
Not Soviet arms, but Soviet propaganda, have 
pushed the Communists ahead. If we have 
not convinced the world of our moral, politi- 
cal, and social superiority over the Com- 
munists, the wieleaiaor own. The outcry 
against the v visit came, let us 
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face it, from people who do not know how 
to counter Soviet words. Mr. Nrxon does. 

However, if it ts the opinion of this audi- 
ence that “preventive” war and nuclear 
holocaust are the only answers to the Soviet 
challenge—and I know my opponent be- 
lieves this—then Vice President Nixon will 
have to do without such support. 

As I have said, the question, “Nixon or 
not,” presupposes alternatives. Both in 
Moscow and at home, the Vice President has 
demonstrated his belief that to taik to the. 
Soviets does not mean surrender to them. 
There is strength and . Of the can- 
didates my opponent may propose, who has 
been so forcefully on record for increasing 
American military strength? On May 6, 
1950, just before the outbreak of the Korean 
war, Mr. Nrxon—then a Congressman— 
warned: 

“There is ample evidence that Soviet Rus- 
sia is directing a great percentage of its re- 
sources toward the de t of new, 
modern of warfare * * * We can- 
not, in the interest of security, afford to lag 


billion we are spending today. And. the 
Vice President has urged still greater efforts 
on our part, even as he has warned that our 
entire knowledge of Soviet space achieve- 
ments comes strictly from Soviet sources— 
unchecked by American scientists who, sadly, 
are predisposed to believe what they are told 
by the Kremlin. . 

Of the entire galaxy of Presidential hope- 
fuls, there is not one who can claim a more 
consistent record on defense than Mr. 
Nixon, Among the candidates that my 
ponent will presumably propose, there 
those who would cut the military budget 
the point where missiles would suffer, those 
who would favor scuttling one branch 
another of the service, and still others w 
beliéve with the poet Horace that virtue 
its own defense. 

I do not say that Rrcnarp Nrxown is some 
sort of political Sir Galahad, that he in in- 
fallibly on the side of the angels, or that 
conservatives should agree with him on 
every issue. Politics is ideology in context— 
and there were many conservatives who dis- 
agreed violently with Senator Taft's defense 
of Communist teachers. 

I do say that a President will be elected in 
1960, and that it is the responsibility of all 
conservatives to throw their support to the 
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we ES 


it is your right and duty to follow him. 
But of the alternative answer to the ques- 
tion is ideology in a vacuum, then conscience 
and good sense should make your choice 
plain, 





What Private Power Companies Are Doing 
With Their Federal Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 
Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 


unanimous consent I have previously in- 
serted in the Recorp a listing of the sub- 
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sidies the private power companies have 
received in the form of tax reductions 
under the accelerated amortization pro- 


gram. . 

The question occurs, what is happen- 
ing te this accumulated income tax sub- 
sidy? Well, many power companies are 
now distributing these income tax re- 
serves to their stockholders in the form 
of dividends and, believe it or not, these 
dividénds are tax free. As a matter of 
fact several power companies are paying 
all of their dividends from this income 
tax fund and, therefore, their 
dividends are 100 percent tax free. The 
stocks of these companies are, of course, 
greatly enhanced in value, especially to 
those in higher income tax brackets who 
would like to decrease their own income 
taxes; and brokers in utility stocks have 
been quick to point out this advantage to 
possible purchasers. For example, in the 
December 3, 1959, issue of Public Utilities 
Fortnightly the reader is advised: : 

It appears likely that the dividends on 
California-Oregon Power will remain fully 
tax free in 1959 and 1960, but after 1960 the 
percentage may decline and it is uncertain 
whether any part of the dividends will be 
free of income tax after 1960 when acceler- 
ated amortization will run out * * * and; 
Pacific Power & Light preferred and com- 
mon dividends * * * will probably remain 
fully tax free for about 5, years, due to 
accelerated amortization in connection with 
the company’s large hydro projects. 


I insert here a list of some eight power 
companies whose dividends are entirely 
or almost entirely tax free because they 
are paid out.of the income tax deferral 
reserve funds. These eight private power 
companies paid out $72,548,754 in tax 
free dividends to their stockholders in 
1958 and presumably about an equal 
amount in 1959. It is quite likely that 
most of-the stock was held by stockhold- 
ers subject to income tax rates of 50 per- 
cent or more. Thus, having originally 
reduced the taxes of the power company 
by some $150 million in those 2 years 
the rapid amortization program may 
now provide a further reduction of any- 
where from $50 to $75 million in taxes 
to the fortunate stockholder of these 
companies. Thus, we see how subsidies 
proliferate other subsidies. 


Dividends 
declared 
1958 


Amount 
tax-free 


Percent 
tax- 
free 


$3, 663, 202 
25, 543, 546 


8, 403, 585 
3, 600, 971 
5, 035, 046 

26, 650, 562 
4, 230, 000 


$3, 663, 202 
25, 543, 546 


8, 403, 585 
2, 844, 767 
3, 927, 336 
20, 409, 283 
3, 209, 400 
4, 457, 635 


The above are by no means the only 
private utilities who are paying out these 
income-tax windfalls to their stockhold- 


ers. Only a few weeks ago the Federal 
Power Commission supplied a list of 23 
Power companies “whose 1959 common 
dividends may be fully -or partially ex- 
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February 25 : 


ject of liberalized depreciation under section 
167 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
This section permits companies to write off 
more of the cost of a plant in the early years 
of its life for tax purposes. The result is a 
lower tax bill for the company. 

But while using liberalized depreciation 
for tax purposes, some utilities have used 
normal depreciation—and consequently nor- 
mal taxes—in listing costs for ratemaking 
purposes before State regulatory commis- 
sions. Some 17 or 18 State commissions 
have permitted this double standard, with 
this result: 

Consumers pay rates based on the utility’s 
normal tax bill. But the utility, using lib- 
eralized depreciation, pays only part of the 
tax money it collects from consumers. The 
utility keeps the remainder of tax money for 
its own use, a subsidy. 

Consumer groups have long urged that 
the tax saving which the utility enjoys un- 
der liberalized depreciation should be passed 
on to the consumer—the one who pays the 
tax bill—in the form of lower rates. About 
five State commissions have recently agreed 
with this view. The issue is pending in 
other States. 

The private electric companies are divided 
on the issue. At a recent meeting of the 
National Conference of Electric and Gas 
Utility Accountants in Chicago, opinions 
ranged from keeping the tax savings for the 
company only to sharing them with con- 
sumers. In the middle, some companies 
espoused compromise, while others urged 
outright repeal of section 167. 

One company agreeing with consumers 
and Connole on this issue is the Hartford 
Electric Light Co. Said John B. Madigan of 

«this firm at the industry meeting: 

“Management has an obligation to keep all 
operating costs as low as possible. Certain- 
ly this obligation should extend to the area 
of one of our largest items-of expense, name- 
ly, taxes.” Madigan noted that his company 
cut its tax bill by 14 percent in 1957 and 30 
percent in 1958 by using liberalized depre- 
ciation, and then asked: 

“If it were possible to effect a saving as 
large as this in any of the other categories 
of expense, would we hesitate to do so? If 


empt from a Federal income tax,” which 
I append below with an estimate of the 
percentage of their dividends that will 
be tax free. 


Company 


California Electric PoWer 

California Oregon Power.........----..---. ae 
Central Louisiana Electric... 

Central Maine Power 

Connecticut Light & Power 

Detroit Edison 


Hartford Electric Tight 
Idaho Power. 

Interstate Power 

Maine Public Service 
Niagara Mohawk Power.... 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 


Portland General Electrie 

Public Service of Indiana 

Public Service of New Hampshire 
Southwestern Public Service......... poeniare 


Utah Power & Light 
Virginia Electric & Power 
Washington Water Power 


The Federal Power Commission has 
approved these bookkeeping reserves of 
income tax deferrals and their distribu- 
tion to stockholders in dividends. Not 
all private utilities want to treat this tax 
subsidy in this way. The Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power Co., indeed, is presently in 
a little trouble with the Federal Power 
Commission in regard to these tax sav- 
ings. Niagara Mohawk listed their tax 
reduction as income and credited it to 
unrestricted earned surplus. This, of 
course, was a very frank admission that 
these tax savings would constitute a 
windfall ‘and would never have to be re- 
paid. By doing this Niagara Mohawk 
increased the equity of the common 
stockholders and this, of course would 
make it possible for it to ask for higher 
rates in order to provide for the usual 
return on the total equity invested in. 
the company. If this were allowed, the 
tax savings provided by this gigantic sub- 
sidy would be used to increase the power 
rates to the customer and thus he would 
in effect be paying those taxes, or a 
portion of them, all over again. 

The Federal Power Commission was 
not unanimous in its ruling on the treat- 
ment of these tax savings by the private 
power company. Commissioner William 
R. Connole protested the decision of the 
Commission and I insert herein a report 
of his protest given in a speech before 
the Electric Consumers Information 
Committee on June 9, 1959, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., as reported in News for 
Electric Consumers: 


most respects, as ours happens to do, we 
cannot object if they believe that these tax 
reductions should be used for the benefit of 
the customer.” 

In endorsing this position at the ECIC 
meeting, Connole pointed out that “enlight-"_ 
ened electric utilities” pass the savings on to 
the customers “primarily because there is 
nothing more embarrassing: than huge 
amounts of reserves in the company’s bal- 
ance sheets. And when they follow the 
practice of liberalized depreciation, reserves 
will accumulate unless they are written off 
in lower rates to the customer.” 

Connole countered the prime argument 
used by commissions and utilities in favor 
of the double standard—namely, that at 
sometime in the future, at the end of the 
writeoff period, the company, will have to - 
pay more taxes. This just isn’t so, said Con- 
nole. 

“Liberalized depreciation is a tax reduc- 
tion, not a tax referral.” 

He explained that by its very nature an 
electric utility is an expanding dynamic 
business. Even if it just replaces what it 
wears out, without adding a single new cus- 
tomer or new foot of line (which is virtually 
impossible), its tax liability will always be 
less at the end than at the beginning of its 
operation. 

Connole concluded: “There is no need, 
therefore, to deduct from reserve for taxes. 
Although the tax liability will be forever re- 
duced for the companies, those favoring 
normalization (keeping the tax savings 
themselves) say that they want to set up a 
tax reserve, 


JUNE 12, 1959. 


FPC CoMMISSIONER Says UTILiriIes SHOULD 
Pass Tax SAVINGS ON TO CONSUMERS 


“I see no reason for permitting utilities to 
charge you and me for costs which will never 
be paid,” .said Commissioner William R. 
Connole, of the Federal Power Commission, 
recently. 

Predicting that State regulatory commis- 
sions will swing away from the misuse of 
liberalized depreciation, Connole declared 
that “enli ned electric utilities have 
done what they should do without being 
told” on this issue. 

Connole spoke at an ECIC luncheon meet- 
ing June 9 in Washington, D.C., on the sub- 
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“I see no reason for permitting utilities to 
charge you and me for costs which will 
never be paid.” 


Furthermore, not all States are going 
along with the theory of the private pow- 
er companies that the stockholders 
rather than the customers ought to bene- 
fit from this very generous Federal sub- 
sidy. ‘The public utilities commission 
of several States are taking the position 
- that these tax savings should be passed 
on to the consumer in the form of lower 
power rates. 

We note in many magazines the ex- 
pensive advertising by the private power 
companies charging that public power 
is subsidized. These charges are always 
made in the vaguest and most general 
terms and never substantiated in dollar 
and cent figures for a very simple rea- 
son—because there is no substantiation 
for this charge. But, as the figures in re- 
gard to these tax reductions indicate, 
the private power companies themselves 
are cashing in on one of the most gen- 
erous subsidies any group has ever re- 
ceived from any government. 





The Honorable Richard J. Daley, 
Chicago’s Man of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Sun- 
day evening I had the pleasure of being 
toastmaster at a banquet in Chicago 
sponsored by the Chicago Polish Daily 
News, at which Mayor Richard J. Daley 
was named Chicago’s Man of the Year. 

I am calling the attention of my col- 
leagues to this great honor bestowed 
upon Mayor Daley because in recent 
weeks the national press has extensively 
reported the tragic situation which de- 
veloped among an infinitesimal seg- 
ment of Chicago’s police force and has 
reflected adversely on the reputation of 
that great city. 

In choosing Mayor Daley as its Man 





|. of the Year at a time when a great effort 


was being made to carrect the abuses 
within Chicago’s police department, the 
Polish Daily News joined the other 
metropolitan newspapers of Chicago in 
professing a deep understanding of the 
entire situation. 

Selection of Mayor Daley for this dis- 
tinguished award last Sunday demon- 
strates how profound a respect the peo- 
ple of Chicago have for Mayor Daley’s 
unprecedented contributions toward 
making our Midwest metropolis the 
greatest city in the world. The distinc- 
tion bestowed upon Mayor Daley at the 
Same time demonstrates that his un- 
yielding dedication to the principles of 
good government, his devotion to duty, 
and his bold program of saving Chicago 
from dangerous deterioration caused by 
slums, a malady which today is afflicting 
all great American cities, totally eclipses 
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the criticism which has beset one de- 
partment of his otherwise successful 
administration. 

Mayor Daley’s decisive program of ac- 
tion in Chicago during his last 5 years 
as mayor has indeed attracted the atten- 
tion of city administrators throughout 
the world. While he has devoted his 
greatest effort toward rebuilding his own 
Chicago during this period, Mayor 
Daley’s name has become an inspiration 
for urban administrators throughout 
America. I know of no single individual 
who has a more profound grasp of the 
varied problems which confront our Na- 
tion’s urban communities, in which 73 
percent of America’s population now 
lives, than Mayor Daley. It is under- 
standable, therefore, why, despite the 
adverse publicity about one segment of 
the Chicago community, the mayor of 
that great city should have been selected 
as Chicago’s Man of the Year. 

The good judgment of the Polish Daily 
News was corroborated last Monday 
when Mayor Daley announced the ap- 
pointment of Dean Orlando W. Wilson as 
Chicago’s new superintendent of police. 
Dean Wilson has directed the criminol- 
ogy school of the University of Califor- 
nia in Berkeley and will bring to Chi- 
cago a vast background of experience in 
police administration. 


When the police scandal was disclosed 
in Chicago and was reported by the press 
throughout America and the world, 
Mayor Daley moved swiftly, decisively; 
and proclaimed an unyielding determi- 
nation to correct the situation with a 
program which would give Chicago the 
best police department in the world. 
The press of Chicago has reacted to the 
mayor’s selection of Dean Wilson by lav- 
ishing the mayor with high praise for 
his selection. 

It gives me great pleasure, for the ben- 
efit of my colleagues who have been fol- 
lowing the Chicago situation during the 
past few weeks, to include in my remarks 
an editorial from the Chicago Sun- 
Times of Februry 24, 1960. I am also in- 
cluding an editorial from Chicago’s 
American of February 19, which clearly 
demonstrates the high regard the peo- 
ple of Chicago have for Mayor Daley. 
Finally, I am including an article pub- 
lished on February 21 in Chicago’s 
American which illustrates the high re- 
spect the businessmen of Chicago have 
for Mayor Daley. 

I trust that those who would be quick 
to degrade the great city of Chicago, 
more on its past and ancient history 
than on the latest development, will to- 
day reflect on the indisputable fact that 
great things are happening in Chicago 
and that its Mayor, Richard J. Daley, is 
determined to make good his pledges to 
make this Midwest metropolis the great- 
est city in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also enclosing the 
remarks made by the Rev. Peter Fiolek, 
C.R., chairman of Sunday’s Man of the 
Year banquet as the opened the program. 
I believe Reverend Fiolek’s words reflect 
the high regard all of us in Chicago have 
for Mayor Daley: 

Very Reverend Father Provincial, Reverend 
Fathers, Hon. Richard J. Daley, mayor 
of Chicago and Man of the Year, distin- 
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guished guests and friends, it’s wonderful to 
have faith and more wonderful to know that 
it was not in vain. 

When the selecting committee of our news- 
paper nominated the chief executive of Chi- 
cago as the recipient of the Truth and 
Charity Award, at that very moment omi- 
nous clouds of scandal wére casting shadows 
on our city. Like the proverbial influence of 
the moon they gloomed the judgments of 
some who wagged their heads. 

WE BELIEVED 


But we believed, that the greater num- 
ber of our people, that the greater number 
of Chi were of nobler stature and 
capable of honest thinking. We were even 
willing to bet on the success of this evening, 
and won through your cooperation. 

So, it’s an exceptional pleasure for me as 
chairman of the Dziennik Chicagoski’s Man 
of the Year banquet, to bid welcome to this 
ore gathering. God bless you and love 
you all. 

We are indeed pleased and humbly grate- 
ful that you chose so willingly to join us in 
honoring the mayor of Chicago. By your 
enthusistic response, by your cooperation, by 
your letters and words of encouragement you 
confirmed our belief and gave evidence that 
this year’s award fell upon one who richly 
deserves it. 

AT RIGHT HOUR 


And it came at the right hour. It would 
be the lowest ingratitude on the part of 
Chicagoans if in an hour of darkness they 
were to be blinded, never to see the many 
bright days when under his dynamic leader- 
ship, his sincerity to duty, his honesty of 


“purpose Chicago gloried and throbbed with 


good living 

This very aspect is brought home with an 
emotional impact in Allen Drury’s current 
bestseller “Advise and Consent,” a story of 
the pressures and forces, the counterpres- 
sures and counterforces which dominate the 
political life of the Nation’s Capital but 
which are true in every big city. 

The essence of “Advise and Consent” lies in 
the feeling that the vision of greatness will 
somehow be attained by the greatness of 
men and faith in God. 

TRUTH AND CHARITY 

Ideals of human beings so often come in 
conflict with the ambitions of human be- 
ings; the glorious visions of human beings 
so often come in conflict with the baser de- 
sires of human beings and yet through some 
magnificient providence of Almighty God, 
the ambitions and desires so often end up 
serving the purposes of the visions and 
ideals. 

All you need is the truth and charity, 
and these qualities. our mayor possesses in 
blessed degree. I think we're all happy to 
be a part of this evening, so let’s be about 
the business. 

It’s my privilege now to present the toast- 
master of the evening. ‘So from the Na- 
tion’s Capital to the Nation’s greatest city 
we call upon a Member of Congress, a native 
Chicagoan. 

Mr. Speaker, the articles follow: 
[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Feb. 24, 1960] 
THE MAN 

Orlando W. Wilson’s selection as Chicago's 


superintendent of police was page 1 news in 
the New York Times, the Herald Tribune, 


Orlando W. Wilson looks like a good bet. 
us, and we congratulate Mayor 
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his five-man selection committee on the 
choice. It should bother no one that Wilson 
was himself a member of the committee. 
He was put there because he knew his busi- 
ness; he was nominated as superintendent 
for the same reason. 

Neither should anyone be concerned at 
the proposal to pay Wilson $30,000 a year 
for the job. One factor in lifting the Chi- 
cago school board out of the muck of scan- 
dal-ridden politics was the decision to hike 
‘the superintendent’s salary (now $40,000). 
The top police job is not less important. 

Like any other man who could have been 
chosen, Wilson, on his record, has his strong 
and weak points. In our judgment the 
strong outnumber the weak. 

He is one of the Nation’s top experts on 
police administration—a quality of prime 
value as he faces the job of restructuring 
the police department. 

As an consultant to many big-city 
police departments he is a seasoned trouble- 
shooter; he knows where to look for the 
causes of inefficiency and corruption and 
what it takes to cure them. 

Wilson's practical experience as a police 
chief has been limited to small and middle- 
sized cities; his longest as chief was 
11 years in Wichita, Kans. It’s a long jump 
from Wichita to Chicago, and it’s a long 
jump from the ivory tower of a university 
dean (Wilson's present job) to the street- 
level rough-and-tumble of the Chicago po- 
lice department. Wilson himself has ac- 
knowledged this with a humility that 
springs, we should judge, from a levelheaded 
assessment of what he calls “the greatest 
challenge confronting law enforcement in 
the United States today, perhaps the world.” 
At least he’s not underestimating the job. 

At 59, Wilson does not plan to make a 
career out of the superintendent’s job. He 
has agreed to devote 3 years to reorganizing 
the department, taking it out of politics, 
and getting it onto a basis to serve the peo- 
ple of Chicago instead of the whims and 
business interests of the “bosses.” If he can 
do this the way will be open to make the 
department’s top job once more the reward 
for outstanding service within the depart- 
ment. We believe that Wilson will give Chi- 
cago that kind of department if he has the 
- kind of support he needs—-the kind of sup- 
port discussed in the editorial below. 


[From the Chicago American, Feb. 9, 1960] 
Pruinc ALL THE BLAME ON DALEY 


It’s time to apply a little objective good 
sense to this police scandal. It’s a disgrace- 
ful one, but not unique; all big cities have 
police scandals, and they all involve collabo- 
ration between policemen and criminals. 

But this one has produced a hysterical 
campaign designed to hold Mayor Richard 
J. Daley personally responsible for the scan- 
dal, and this is so obviously unjustifiable that 
we want to inject some facts into the dis- 
cussion. 

We very seldom use page 1 for the pres- 
entation of editorials. We use it today be- 
cause we consider it important to Chicago's 
future to end the hypocritical effort of many 
Chicagoans to shift full responsibility for 
the scandal to one man. The creation of 
moral conditions in Chicago that made this 
scandal possible is everybody’s responsibil- 
ity—including this newspaper’s. We accept 
our part of it. That's why we're publishing 
this editorial. 

Blaming Daley for the fact that certain 
policemen secretly went over to the side of 
the criminal enemy is a good deal like 


— George Washjngton for Benedict 


— ‘thing that has happened is plain: 
The police department, commanded by Tim- 
othy J. O’Connor, a man who didn’t steal 
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but was neither as alert as he could have 
been in keeping check on those who might 
steal nor as energetic as he should have been 
in enforcing high standards of conduct, slid 
into a state of slack discipline. 

In this lax atmosphere, honest cops stayed 
honest because of their consciences, but cops 


‘who weren't honest (and never should have 


been cops), finding that nobody in authority 
was paying much attention to what they did, 
obeyed their instincts. Some became pro- 
tectors of burglars for a share of the loot. 
Some went into the practice of burglary 
themselves. 

Naturally the conspirators made every 
effort to conceal this betrayal from every- 
body, including Mayor Daley. 

Could he have prevented it? 

It is reasonable to say that, as mayor, he is 
responsible for the police department. But 
he does not personally manage the police 
department; that is a job he has to delegate 
to someone else. Clearly, he made a mistake 
in entrusting it for so long to the honest but 
ineffectual O’Connor. 

But this was an error in judgment. It was 
not a failure of the personal integrity for 
which Daley has been distinguished through- 
out his life. 

Because we believed in his integrity, we 
supported Daley in his campaign for mayor 
in 1955. Chicago’s American was the only 
daily newspaper that endorsed him. 

In March 1955, we said editorially that we 
favored the election of Daley because he had 
an unbroken record of exceptional public 
service as a legislator, as Governor Steven- 
son’s director of revenue, county clerk, and 
as leader of the Democratic organization. 

We said: “It is our conclusion that in Chi- 
cago’s interest Richard J. Daley should be 
elected mayor.” 

In March, 1959, we said editorially: “Now 
4 years have passed and Mayor Daley’s per- 
formance has more than justified our 1955 
judgment that he was the right man for 
the office.” 

So we said Daley should be reelected, and 
the other three Chicago dailies, which had 
opposed him in 1955, joined in supporting 
him this time. 

The mayor is still advancing with the vast 
and complex project of rescuing Chicago 
from the rot that has beset all great cities 
in America: The deterioration of inner areas 
while more and more people abandon their 
neighborhoods and retreat to the suburbs. 

Under Mayor Daley’s leadership, Chicago's 
fight against obsolescence has been so largely 
won that informed people have stopped 
talking about the inevitably of decentraliza- 
tion. They see now, through Chicago’s ex- 
ample, that cities can recreate themseles. 

Leading that kind of movement is.a task 
for a man whose mind and heart are set on 
making a better life for people. Daley’s 
success as leader of this miracle of regenera- 
tion has been made possible by his dedica- 
tion to the idea of building the finest metro- 
politan community humanity has ever seen. 

Can you believe for a minute that such a 
man would be conniving with dishonest 
political schemers to corrupt the police 
force? 

We can't and don't. 

If we had reason to think he had lost the 
integrity that has guided him through his 
life, we would be using this space to tell 
you so. But we can't imagine such a change 
in his character, and we don’t think anyone 
can honestly imagine it. 

Daley now has made a swift, sound, and 
practical start toward rebuilding the police 
department. He has appointed a board of 
five highly informed and able men to select 
a new commissioner of police. 

The next thing to be done is to make sure 
that the new commissioner and all his 
subordinates shall be set free from the influ- 
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ence and interference of politicians. Daley 
already has told his five-man committee 
that the next commissioner will have a free 
hand in running the department. a 

Captains must be sent where the com- — 
missioner thinks they can do the most good ~ 
in protecting the public, 3 

Promotions must be made under a system 
that will provide civil service examinations 
at regular and frequent intervals. That will 
call for reorganization of the civil service 
commission’s procedures. 

Candidates for appointment as policemen 
must be thoroughly examined for moral fit- 
ness. 

In bringing about these changes Daley 
will find his dual position as Democratic 
Party leader and as mayor no hindrance, but 
a substantial help. A good many people, 
mostly politicians with partisan motives, ~ 
have declared Daley should resign as Demo- — 
cratic leader. 

As we have said before, when you have an 
honest mayor and an honest party leader 
embodied in the same man, the public is 
especially well served. There is no crippling 
struggle over policies between the leader and 
the public official. 


In taking politics out of the police depart- | 


ment, Daley the party leader will be in a 
particularly strong position to make politi- 
cians understand why, as mayor, he must 
keep the police force absolutely free to func- 
tion without interference from anybody. a 

The sooner the mayor tells the public his — 
plans for bringing about reforms in the police 
force the better it will be, we think. The ~ 
people of Chicago want to be assured that ~ 
the police department not only will be 


cleaned up, but that the strongest possible 9 
measures will be taken to see that it stays 7 
We don’t see any reason why Mayor — 

Daley shouldn’t announce, even before the 


clean, 


new commissioner is found and appointed, 
what he intends ta do to accomplish these 
things. 


We are absolutely confident that he will a E 


accomplish them, 


[From the Chicago American, Feb. 21, 1960] 
SCANDAL HYSTERIA EpITORIAL PRAISED 


Chicago business leaders today said they 
agree with the editorial published in Chi- 
cago’s American, Friday, which said that 
“a hysterical campaign” to blame Mayor 
Daley for the police scandal is unjustified. 

Comments included : 

Joel Goldblatt, president, Goldblatt Bros., 
Inc.: “I gave three cheers when I read the 
editorial. It expresses my beliefs. Many 
people are too fast to knock when something J} 
goes wrong and too slow to praise construc- — 
tive actions. No business has a smaller per- — 
centage of wrong people than the Chicago 
Police Department. Chicago, with Mayor 
Daley's leadership, will emerge from these 
disclosures a better city.” 

OPEN TO CRITICISM 

Elmer T. Stevens, chairman Charles A, 
Stevens & Co., and chairman of a civic com- 
mittee which developed a reorganization 
plan for the police department in 1933: “I 
agree with the editorial. Any attempt to 
make a whipping boy out of Mayor Daley is 
unfair, unwise, and unfortunate, 

“Of course, he is open to criticism. He 
should have known of the situation some 
time ago. No one knows this better than 
the mayor himself, and no one is in a better 
position to solve the police problem than 
Mayor Daley is right now. 

“The situation is so bad and so revealed 
that an opportunity of a lifetime confronts 
the mayor. 

“I am confident of his integrity. I believe 
he has the necessary know-how. He, more 


than anyone I know, can make what seems 4 : 
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to be a disaster into one of the brightest 
spots in Chicago history.” 

Col, Henry Crown, chairman Material 
Service Corp., division of General Dynamics, 
Inc.: “I agree with your editorial. It should 
be kept in mind that unfortunately dis- 
honesty creeps up in many places, even in a 
corporation. No director would think of 
blaming the president if an office boy turned 
up as a thief. 

“The city has a great many departments 
and employs about 43,000 persons. In such a 
large number of persons you're bound to find 
some incompetents and some dishonest 

le. 

“I thoroughly disagreed with Aaron Kohn 
when he said that 90 percent of the police 
are dishonest or incompetent. I think it was 
an irresponsible statement.” 

John T. Pirie, Jr., chairman and chief 
executive officer, Carson Pire Scott & Co.: 
“Your editorial is the most constructive 
statement yet issued. I am in thorough 
accord with the ideas and sentiments ex- 
pressed, I am sick and tired of people who 
criticize and do not come up with con- 
structive suggestions. 

“As I have pointed out to Mayor Daley, 
it is easy to criticize. I am _ looking for 
people to help in this crisis. The editorial 
is extremely timely.” 

Meyer Kestnbaum, president Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx: “It is inevitable, it seems, that 
the chief executive is held responsible. But 
blanket condemnation is very unfair. ‘“How- 
ever, Mayor Daley has a very real responsi- 
bility to find a remedy. 

“Hysterical denunciation is not justified 
and wouldn’t do any good. Besides, this is 
the time when responsible citizens should 
take an interest and help work out a pro- 
gram. 

“There should be no political condemna- 
tion, but a calm and sane approach to a solu- 
tion. 

“Citizens expect a constructive solution. 
And if this requires a separation of police 
from politics, then the citizens have a right 
to get such a separation. 

“This is the mayor’s responsibility, and 
it is incumbent upon him to see that it is 
done. 

“It is very important that interest in this 
scandal does not die down. I am 100 percent 
in agreement with your editorial, but there 
is room for a further editorial pointing up 
the responsibility for seeing the job through. 


NOT REASONABLE 


General Robert E. Wood, a director of 
Sears Roebuck & Co.: “I agree with your 
editorial. If it is not reasonable to put the 
blame on Mayor Daley.” 

Willis Gale, chairman, Commonwealth 
Edison Co.: “I could not agree more whole- 
heartedly. Mayor Daley has said he will 
solve this problem. In other matters he has 
proved himself a man who gets results. 

“I am in favor of giving him a chance to 
do so in this case. Citizens should continue 
their active interest, but their approach 
should be constructive.” 

Arthur Rubloff, president, Arthur Rubloff 
& Co.: “Your editorial is very good. How 
anyone can blame Mayor Daley for this scan- 
dal escapes me. The mayor will make a 
cleanup his main job. He's conscientious. 
We must give him the opportunity to work 
it out. 

“The situation is something he has in- 
herited. It was going on long before Mayor 
Daley came into office. The big question 
is, “Why didn’t someone do something about 
this before?” 

“There is nothing that has bothered the 
mayor more than this police scandal, and 
he will give his best to give Chicago the fine 
police force it is entitled to.” 


The Panama Canal and the United States 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Nation’s best known editors and a recog- 
nized authority on foreign affairs, Wil- 
liam R. Mathews of the Arizona Daily 
Star at Tucson, Ariz., has written a pene- 
trating editorial regarding the course of 
action for the United States in the Pan- 
ama situation. Its insight should be 
helpful to the Congress and the adminis- 
tration in protecting our stake in the 
Panama Canal. 

The editorial follows: 

THE PANAMA CANAL AND THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


Should the Government of the United 
States entrust 1 of its vital arteries of 
national defense to an inter-American po- 
lice force of 100 men and a possible inter- 
American committee? 

A report prepared at Northwestern Univer- 
sity for a Senate Foreign Relations Subcom- 
mittee on American Republics Affairs makes 
such a recommendation and much more. It 
suggests giving the nations of our hemi- 
sphere a say in the administration of the 
canal now owned and controlled by our 
country. It goes as far as to suggest inter- 
American institutions as a court of interna- 
tional justice and an international univer- 
sity. In particular it wants to regionalize 
the canal administration by putting persons 
connected with the Organization of American 
States on the board of directors, and selling 
stock to various American nations, and would 
make the Organization of American States an 
adivisory commission. 

This report bears every evidence of being 
made by some sincere college professors, and 
some lawyers who have full confidence that 
international differences can be solved by 
finding the right legal formula. As such 
it ignores numerous fundamental facts. 

The Organization of American States al- 
ready has shown its impotency. It did 
nothing while Fidel Castro of Cuba was 
trying by military invasions to set off a 
series of armed revolutions in various Cen- 
tral American countries. It has done noth- 
ing to command the respect of the American 
people. Castro has defied it openly. 

This proposal overlooks entirely the fact 
that the various nations of Latin America 
do not get along as amicably as many sup- 
pose, They barely work as a unit. They 
are intensely jealous of their own sovereign- 
ties. For anyone to assume that Panama 
would approve of such a plan, ignores the 
fact that Panama would probably be even 
more resentful of a group of Latin American 
States taking over on something that she 
sees as her own sovereignty. 

The same fundamental difficulty would 
remain. The plan amounts to suggesting 
that the United States of America shift 
something that is her own responsibility 
to a powerless committee. That kind of 
evasive conduct on a matter of vital defense 
of our country does not do credit to the 
people of our country. Our people are not 
that slippery and cowardly. 

Instead of seeking to evade our neces- 
sary responsibility we should assume it with 
new vigor and without any apologies. We 
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to stay, that behind the few troops we have 
there is all of the might and power of our 
country, and that we will not brook any 
interference in the administration or opera- 
tion of the canal. 

Once we stop 
blackmail, the chances 
trouble with Panama. 
we continue to be meek and apologetic of 
our position there, there will be endless 
trouble. Sweet reasonableness is too often 
considered an invitation to continue trou- 
bles, which can always be found. 

Panama should have the right to share 
in the prosperity of the canal. Such ar 
rangements should not be hard to negotiate, 
but we should not propose for one second 
to lessen the responsibility we have assumed 
there for more than a half century. 
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Estonian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
year 1918 saw the end of the bloodiest 
and costliest war known until that time. 
Belligerents and neutrals alike were 
glad to see the human carnage stop and 
they all welcomed the return of peace. 
To some peoples 1918 ushered in a new 
era; it brought them a prize for which 
they had been fighting for generations 
and even for centuries. In that year 





they regained their national independ- . 


ence, and the Estonians were among 
them. 

These people had settled in their his- 
toric land long before the beginning of 
modern times. There, in the northern- 
most outpost of Europe, they led a quiet 
and contented, but strenuous and hardy 
life. They were one of the smallest 
ethnic groups in Europe, and they suc- 
ceeded in maintaining their national 
identity and freedom. Then in 1710 
they were subjected to Russia’s oppres- 
sive czars. For more than two centuries 
they endured that detested regime, but 
they always wanted their freedom and 
were prepared to fight for it. Toward 
the end of the First World War, when the 
cezarist regime in Russia was over- 
thrown, they felt free and on February 
24 proclaimed their independence. ‘ 

That was exactly 42 years ago, and to- 
day, unfortunately, independent Es- 
tonia is no more. After the happy and 
joyful two decades of interwar years, 
the country was one of the early cas- 
ualties of the last war and the unhappy 
Estonians were its victims. Since then, 
for 20 years, these sturdy Estonians have 
been suffering under Communist ty- 
rants, but they still cherish, ever fer- 
vently, their freedom and independence. 
Their friends in the free world observe 
their Independence Day, and pray for 
their deliverance from Communist to- 
talitarian tyranny. 
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Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. ABBITT.. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day night, February 19, the Democrats 
of Virginia held their annual Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner. The Honorable 
Wit.tram JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn, Member 
of the U.S. House of Representatives 
from South Carolina, was the speaker 
of the occasion. 

Congressman Dorn is one of the out- 
standing Members of this House and is 
one of the great orators of the Nation. 
He delivered a magnificent address, and, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include it herewith: 

ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM JENNINGS 
Bryan Dorn, Democrat, or SouTH Caro- 
LINA, AT THE ANNUAL STATEWIDE VIRGINIA 
JEFFERSON-JACKSON Day DINNER, RICH- 
MOND, VA. 

“Democratic institutions exist by reason 
of their virtue. If ever they fall, it will be 
when we have forgotten the past, become 
indifferent to the present, and utterly 
reckless as to the future.” 

These words of a great American, spoken 
many years ago, epitomize the spirit of this 

t occasion. 

Mr. Chairman, as Democrats, we gather to- 
night in this critical hour in the history 
of our Democratic Party. Our party is at the 
crossroads. We either unite and move for- 
ward to a November victory or we flounder 
in defeat on the plane of agitation. 

Governor Almond, Senators Brrp and Ros- 
ERTSON, Congressman SMITH, my colleagues 
in the Congress, and my fellow Jeffersonian 
Democrats, it is thrilling to see this vast 
assembly of Virginia Democrats. You have 
more than 1,200 Democrats filling every space 
in this great hall and adjoining rooms. This 
is testimony of your fidelity to and faith in 
the Democratic Party of Jefferson and 
Jackson. 

Congratulations, Mr. Chairman, Mr, Secre- 
tary, and all of you. You have made this 
occasion one of the most outstanding in the 
history of the great Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, the mother of Presidents. I see here 
as everywhere evidence of that superb school 
in political leadership—that great institu- 
tion, our national House of Representatives. 

It was my honor to serve in the House of 
Representatives with your distinguished 
Gov. Lindsay Almond, with your great for- 
mer Gov. Tom Stanley, and with your 
able Senator WiiLtis Rosertson. It is now 
an exceptional privilege to serve under the 
wise counsel of your former Gov. William 
Tuck. 

Judge SmirtH, the dean of your delegation, 
is our leader in the great fight we are now 
waging to save the United States and its 
constitutional form of government. We 
honor, admire, revere, and love Judge SmiTH. 

Senator Byrp, patriotic Americans every- 
where are grateful to you for your mag- 
nificent efforts to preserve the economy of 
our beloved country. I am proud that my 
grandmother was Betty Byrd, whose people 
came to historic Edgefield County, 8.C., from 
Virginia following the Revolution. In trib- 
ute to her and to you, I have named one 
of my daughters “Byrd.” 

Mr. Chairman, I dedicate my remarks to 
your Democratic congressional delegation. 
There is not a more loyal, patriotic, capable, 
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and devoted delegation in the Congress of 
the United States. 

In the early history of our country, as now, 
there were those who Delieved in a powerful 
central government. There were those then, 
as now, who worshipped at the shrine of 
Federal power. It would have been easy for 
Thomas Jefferson the aristocrat, easy for 
Jefferson the classical scholar, to become a 
political conformist and drift with the Fed- 
eral tide. Jefferson was a man of principle 
who had great ideals and faith in the people. 
Jefferson was humble, honest, and consid- 
erate of the opinions of others. Jefferson 
was a student of people. He believed in the 
dignity of the individual. He believed in the 
individual's ability to govern himself at the 
local and State level. Thomas Jefferson be- 
lieved ‘The least governed are the best gov- 
erned.” Jefferson’s philosophy was one of 
special privileges to none, but equal oppor- 
tunity to all. Thomas Jefferson abhorred 
sectionalism. 

Thomas Jefferson’s idealogy was pitted 
against that of the Federalist. A heated po- 
litical campaign developed for the Presi- 


dency in 1800. Jefferson became the target . 


of hatred, vilification, and false rumor. Even 
the election was deadlocked and thrown into 
the House of Representatives. There a bitter 
battle raged against the philosophy of Jeffer- 
son. 

When finally elected by the House and in- 
augurated, Jefferson, as President, did not 
follow a policy of vindictiveness, factional- 
ism, or sectionalism. He used his influence 
and prestige to promote unity, harmony, and 
the general welfare. He never forgot the 
man on the frontier, the citizen in the log 
cabins nor the little shopkeeper and the 
small businessman. He never lost faith in 
the men at the grass roots. Under his quiet, 
unassuming leadership, the United States 
became a Federal Republic of sovereign, in- 
destructible States. Under his guidance, 
jealousy between the former colonies disap- 
peared and a great Nation emerged—a Na- 
tion respected throughout the world. He 
inaugurated a period of unprecedented pros- 
perity, internal improvements, and trade and 
commerce. The Nation grew in population 
and wealth. It became a vastly expanded 
territory with Jefferson’s Louisiana Pur- 
chase. 

Jefferson launched our great Democratic 
Party as the party of the people. He led the 
people to a better understanding of them- 
selves and their role in a democratic society. 
Jefferson educated the people to their duties 
and responsibilities. He led them to realize 
they were a part of America. They began to 
look upon the Government as their agent— 
created and supported by themselves. They 
became self-reliant and independent, They 
had confidence in themselves and local insti- 
tutions. They became accustomed under 
Jefferson to a minimum of Federal Govern- 
ment. They revolted against the very 
thought of Washington paternalism. 

The firm foundation upon which the Dem- 
ocratic Party was launched and built by 
Jefferson carried it through the administra- 
tions of James Madison, the father of the 
Constitution, and James Monroe, author of 
the Monroe Doctrine, 

After Monroe, the Democratic Party en- 
tered a period of complacency, indifference, 
and partisan wrangling. The first product 
of Jefferson's philosophy emerged upon the 
national scene in 1828. Andrew Jackson was 
living proof of Jefferson’s .belief in equal 
opportunity. Andrew Jackson was the first 
to prove a log cabin frontier boy could go to 
the Presidency of the United States without 
the aid of powerful political machines and 
monopolistic wealth. Old Hickory, a native 
of the Carolina hill country and son of Ten- 
nessee, breathed vitality and courage into 
the Democratic Party. He attacked the evils 
of the day with alacrity and decision. He 
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demonstrated the people’s ability to think 
for themselves. Jackson was the first “typi- 
cal American.” 

The people Jefferson and Jackson loved 
and led were often cold, hungry, and poor, 
Jefferson and Jackson gave these people hope 
and dignity. They pointed out to them the 
road to success and even fame. These fron- 
tiersmen came to know and to love liberty, 
to cherish freedom. They became the rank 
and file of our Democratic Party. They 
struggled to preserve opportunity. They 
looked to tomorrow with optimism and hope 
for their children. They knew they were a 
part of America’s progress and our Nation’s 
march to a world power, They added morale 
to our armies in time of war. They fought 
for the right to go from “rags to riches.” 

The Democratic Party was firmly launched 
by Jefferson and Jackson as the party of the 
people. The Democratic Party became a 
symbol of States rights and individual free- 
dom. Through lean dark years, it could al. 
ways be revived again by a return to the 
principles of Jefferson and Jackson. Grover 
Cleveland, William Jennings Bryan, and 
Woodrow Wilson revived and rallied the party 
time and again to the old standards. 

The Democratic Party has traditionally 
championed opportunity, sound currency, a 
minimum of government, a balanced budget, 
and the Bill of Rights. Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats became liberals because they believed 
in the liberties of our people. In the South 
today, we are the true liberals. We believe 
in individual liberty, States rights, and local 


government. Jeffersonian Democrats became. ~ 


@ symbol against centralized bureaucracy, 
excessive taxation, and stark Federal power. 
As long as the Democratic Party upheld 
these basic and fundamental principles, it 
grew stronger and stronger through the 
years, It withstood the frontal assaults of 
other great political parties and political 
combinations. The Democratic Party would 
go down in defeat, but, on principle, it would 
arise again. It would meet its enemies in 
open conflict and go on again to victory as 
it did in 1932. This was because the Demo- 
cratic Party adhered strongly to the sound 
doctrines of Jefferson and Jackson. Princi- 
ples never change. They are the same yes- 
terday, today, and forever. 

In the overwhelming Democratic victories 
of 1932 and 1936, we adhered to the philos- 
ophy of Jefferson and Jackson. The plat- 
form was one of sound money, States rights, 
balanced budget, reduced Government 
spending, and reduction in Government 
bureaucracy. On this platform, the Demo- 
cratic Party was victorious. We were united 
on principle. We rejected political expe- 
diency; but oh, my friends, in these latter 
years we have fallen upon evil days. There 
is a division in our great party. There are 
those who would usurp the title of liberal 
and under it parade the infamous idealogy 
of national socialism and fascism. This-divi- 
sion in our party has been caused by those 
who seek special privileges—privileges of the 
few as against the people; by those seeking 
gains they have not earned—selfish interests 
and personal power at the expense of liberty. 

The National Chairman of our great party 
has become the tool of .these spetial in- 
terests, these pressure groups, these Mach- 
iavellian exponents of Federal dictatorship. 
Were Jefferson and Jackson alive today, they 
would flatly reject such a philosophy. They 
would oppose the powerful political machines 
with bloc voters, political slush funds, and 
ward bosses. They would be shocked to see 


some so-called Democrats controlled like 


sheep and cattle by pressure groups for the 
personal gain and greater glory of their lead- 
ers. This philosophy is not the philosophy 
of Jefferson, but of Mussolini. It is not the 
philosophy of Jackson, but more like the 
philosophy of Hitler and Lenin. This na- 
tional socialist clique is dedicated to a wel- 
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fare state. They believe all planning and 
thinking for the American people can best 
be done in Washington. They are conform- 
ists who are trying to brainwash the rank 
and file to their conformity. They have no 
confidence in the people’s ability to govern 
themselves at the local and State level. They 
advocate every measure which will further 
regiment our people and destroy the rights 
of the States and local gocernments.- 

These powerful sources behind the Nation- 
al Chairman are seeking to divide and con- 
quer. They have left the party of Jefferson 
and Jackson. They do not believe in Jef- 
fersonian Democracy. They have adopted 
demagogy, intimidation, vindictiveness, and 
sectional discrimination. Their real purpose 
is to form a splinter party—to create a third 
party, a national socialist labor party. 

The late Congressman Vito Marcantonio 
outlined this plan to me many times. He 
said that we want all of you Jeffersonian 
Democrats and conservatives in one party, 
while us leftists and believers in Federal so- 
cialism should be in another party. Some- 
day our party will come to power and 
America will be launched into complete 
socialism with only one political party. This 
is the goal and objective of those using our 
national chairman. They have no hope of 
victory this year. They hope to promote 
another 4 years of the present administra- 
tion. Then, the time will be right for them 
to launch America into socialism. 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill warned 
me about the danger of a conservative and 
@ liberal party. After a liberal administra- 
tion there is nothing a conservative admin- 
istration can do to restore free enterprise: 
It is simply too late. The Prime Minister 
warned that there must be strong con- 
servative elements in both political parties. 

With a united Democratic Party we can 
win the Presidency this year. We can win 
with the platform of 1932 and a candidate 
pledged to that platform. We can win with 
a candidate pledged to the principles of 
Jefferson and Jackson. We can only win 
with a united party and united effort in a 
common cause. 

The Jeffersonian Democrats are willing 
to meet in the middle of the road on the 
basic fundamental principles and issues. We 
in the South are not asking all elements of 
the party to join us on the right. We only 
ask the national chairman to meet us half- 
way. We will never abandon our convic- 
tions and go all the way to the left. We 
do believe there is room in the middle. 
There is a common meeting ground. There 
are mutual objectives. 

The South is going to Los Angeles in good 
faith. We are not going’to run out or back 
out before the firing starts. We are going to 
be there and fight openly for the principles 
of Jefferson and Jackson. We will seek to 
nominate candidates pledged to the philos- 
ophy of Jefferson and Jackson. We do not 
expect to be thrown out nor do we intend 
to throw anybody else out. The South will 
be heard from when the platform is written. 
We will oppose vindictive planks in the 
platform. We will oppose the platform being 
written by pressure groups, racketeers, or 


_ those claiming to speak for minorities. We 


are going to reject and oppose sectional 
discrimination. We will fight for harmony, 
unity, and a middie of the road platform. 
If radical and fascist elements gain control 
at the convention and throw certain South- 
ern States out of the party, we will meet 
that tragedy when it arises with plans al- 
ready formulated. We are determined to 
preserve the party of Jefferson and Jackson, 
We are determined to make every effort to 
preserve the freedoms of our country. 

Eight of our first 12 Presidents were from 
the South. Since the election of Zachary 
Taylor in 1848, no Southern leader has ever 
been nominated for the Presidency by either 
major political party. The South has been 
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discriminated against for more than 100 
years by the Democratic Party in its choice 
of presidential candidates. President Harry 
Truman in his “Memoirs” in volume 2, page 
494, said, “Dick Russet, * * * had the abil- 
ity, integrity, and honesty. He was one of 
the best informed men in the Senate * * * 
Senator RussELL was always able to present 
any problem in a clear and straightforward 
manner. * * * I believe that if Russeit had 
been from Indiana or Missouri or Kentucky, 
he may very well have been the President 
of the United States. 

It is difficult for Jeffersonian Democrats 
to believe that real Democrats anywhere 
could vote against a southern nominee be- 
cause of a place of residence. This atti- 
tude is undemocratic and even un-Ameri- 
can. The South has never been guilty of such 
rank discrimination. The South was solid 
in its support of Grover Cleveland, John W. 
Davis, and Franklin Roosevelt of New York. 
It was solid in its support of William Jen- 
nings Bryan, a native of Illinois and resident 
of Nebraska. The South has time and again 
supported men like Woodrow Wilson from 
New Jersey, Jim.Cox from Ohio, and Al 
Smith from New York. The South and the 
border State of Missouri gave Adlai Steven- 
son, of Illinois, his only electoral votes. 
Those in the Democratic Party who would 
run out because of a Southern nominee are 
guilty of demagogery, discrimination, and 
prejudice. They do not belong in the same 
company with Jefferson and Jackson. The 
charge that a Southern Democrat could not 
be elected is a smokescreen to prevent one 
from being nominated. This year, a south- 
ern Democrat is our only hope for victory. 
With a middle-of-the-road platform and the 
solid South behind him, such a candidate 
would win millions of independent voters 
and conservative Republicans. He could be 
elected. We cannot win with fancy jokes 
and five-syllable words. The Democratic 
Party cannot win with the 1952 and 1956 
platforms of agitation and prejudices— 
platforms forced on the party by pseudo- 
liberals and pressure groups. If we nomi- 
nate a radical or egghead liberal with the 
same phony platform, our nominee again 
will be defeated. This socialist clique in 
our party was overwhelmingly rejected by 
the American people in 1952 and 1956. 

If the Democratic Party is to survive, it 
must continue to champion the rights of the 
people. Yes, it must oppose monopoly and 
exploitation. It must oppose selfish inter- 
ests and privileges to the few. The selfish 
interests are no longer just Wall Street and 
business monopoly. Selfish interests today 
are those gangsters and despots who exploit 
labor—those ruthless agitators who for per- 
sonal gain exploit minorities. The special 
interest of today is big government. The 
Nation is threatened by bureaucracy, infla- 
tion, Government spending, and centralized 
power, 

The once sovereign citizen is being 
crushed today by burdensome taxation, 
confiscation, and loss éf freedom by big gov- 
ernment. Inflation has wiped out the life- 
time savings of our people. Social security 
cannot pay the house rent. Unemployment 
insurance and bank savings have depreciated 
causing hardship among the aged and the 
poor. Inflation has destroyed the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. Our people live in 
constant fear of Federal gestapo. They 
spend anxious days and sleepless nights wor- 
rying about the tax collector. They often 
pay the Government more than they should 
through fear and complicated tax forms. 
The Democratic Party must meet this chal- 
lenge. The Democratic Party should cham- 
= the cause of sound money, a balanced 

udget, and economy. We must give the 
people of America tax relief, tax revision, 
and simplified tax forms. We must make 
it possible for our aged and crippled to face 
the future with confidence and serenity, 
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The small businesman must be freed from 


money 
to buy one loaf of bread. America is on 
that road today. We are on the road to 
bankruptcy, dictatorship, and a collapse of 
our economy. If William Jennings Bryan 
were alive today, he would be saying, “Do 
not crucify mankind on a cross of inflation. 
Do not bear down upon labor this crown of 
unbearable taxation.” 

The national leaders of both parties are in 
a cold war with each other. They have 
shocked the American people with promises 
to spend more, They only offer more fiscal 
irresponsibility and inflation. While this 
hayride to the left continues, the interna- 
tional situation is deteriorating. Our na- 
tional defense is inadequate. Our highly 
touted bipartisan foreign policy has become 
one of censorship, spending, empire building, 
and failure. The Communists continue their 
fantastic gains. 

The Democratic platform of 1960 should be 
positive. It should be forthright. It should 
put first things first. The greatest single is- 
sue before the American people today is one 
of survival. The Communist menace over- 
shadows all others. It is a threat to the 


United States militarily, through subversion | 


and through economic war. The Kremlin 
believes the United States will destroy itself 
by excessive spending and inflation. The 
American people are alarmed by this admin- 
istration’s apparent confidence in Khru- 
shchev. This administration seems to for- 
get that Khrushchev is a murderer, a ruth- 
less killer of innocent people and is dedicated 
to world conquest. The great J. Edgar 
Hoover testified a few days ago before a 
Senate committee that the Community Party 
in Anrerica, aided by the recent visit of So- 
viet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, is now 
“more powerful, more unified, and even more 
of a menace to our Republic * * * the re- 
cent visit of Khrushchev has done much to 
create an atmosphere favorable to commu- 
nism among Americans.” 

Khrushchev is being permitted to establish 
a& base in Cuba, 90 miles from our coastline. 
His agents have incited riots in the Panama 
Canal Zone, threatening this vital link with 
Western commerce. The Communists have 
infiltrated Venezuela, thus threatening the 
all important Caribbean from the north and 
the south, - 

The Democratic platform must offer to the 
American people a clear-cut and forthright 
foreign policy. We must reject appeasement 
and compromise. We must meet the Com- 
munist threat with the courage of Andrew 
Jackson. We cannot coexist with those 
sworn to bury us. We must warn our people 
of the utter hopelessness of summit meetings 


. with those responsible for the crimes in Hun- 


gary, Poland, and East Germany. We must 
remember the pathetic Chamberlain and 
Daladier at Munich. 

Our Deftnocratic platform should call for 
the best defense in the world with a new 
world strategy geared to the missile age. 
If we are to survive, we must retain control 
of the skies and conquer space. Until the 
missile gap is closed, of course, our strategic 
air command should be partly airborne at 
all times. This is elemental and plain com- 


monsense. Had our fleet at Pearl Harbor | 


been seaborne, this disaster would have 
been averted. Billions can be saved in our 
national defense program by a consolide- 
tion of our missile program, a consolidation 
of our various air forces and @ common sup- 


. ply system. 


The Democratic platform must offer hope 
to industry and labor from excessive unfair 
foreign imports. We must return to the 
trade concepts of Cordell Hull. The trade 
program of Cordell Hull has been malad- 
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unemployment and could well wreck the 
economy of the United States. Russian auto- 
mobiles are being permitted to enter the 
United States. Textile mills are being built 
in Russia with American money, setting the 
stage for a flood of Communist goods mady 
with Siberian slave labor. We must, as 
Democrats, meet this threat head on, estab- 
lish a trade policy that is truly reciprocal and 
save the American worker and American 
farmer from slave competition. ; 

The Democratic party platform must 
promise to eliminate waste and extravagance 
in foreign aid. We must reduce foreign aid. 
We owe more money than all of the rest 
of the world combined. Our gold reserves 
have poured abroad. We are in a precarious 
fiscal position. While creating inflation at 
home, high taxes and an ever increasing 
national debt, we are building up competi- 
tion abroad with our own workers and 
farmers. 

The Democratic platform should contain a 
plank to free our farm families from Gov- 
ernment control and depressing prices caused 
by these stupendous surpluses. The cattle 
farmer is relatively prosperous only because 
of a minimum of Government controls. Our 
farmers are forced to plant less and less 
while surpluses grow larger and larger. The 
farnily-sized farm must be preserved. Rural 
people have always furnished balance and 
stability to representative government. The 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, and the Bill of Rights were largely 
products of rural philosophy. 

The Democratic platform must deal with 
the stupendous annual interest on the na- 
tional debt, the national debt itself, and a 
balanced budget. We must offer some en- 
couragement to the youth of our country 
by reducing the national mortgage on his 
future. 

The Democratic Party platform must offer 
tax revision on a fair and equitable basis. 
We can offer a tax revision that will en- 
courage incentive, initiative and the willing- 
ness of businessmen to take a chance, em- 
ploy more workers as well as expand and 
grow. . 

The Democratic Party can offer to every 
American the prospect of a raise in salary 
through sound money and curbed. inflation. 

The Democratic Party must reaffirm its 
faith in our capitalistic system of free enter- 
prise. We must reaffirm our faith in the 
opportunity system that gave to America 
the highest standard of living ever known 
to man. We must guarantee to business less 
Government interference. 


The Democratic Party, as always, must 
uphold constitutional government, States’ 
rights and individual liberty. We must pro- 
tect our people from an ever more powerful 
Executive, and over zealous Supreme Court 
and now a World Court. Even minorities 
who constantly run to Washington cannot 
find in the Executive, in the Attorney Gen- 
eral or a Federal Gestapo the fullest measure 
of protection or equal consideration. They 
cannot find in concentrated Federal power 
the avenue to more freedom and opportunity. 
This can only conie through the philosophy 
of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, 
States’ rights and free local government. 
Centralized power can and will become the 
machine of intimidation, persecution, and 
liquidation of minorities. It can never be- 
come so on @ nationwide basis as long as 
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we have sovereign States and free local gov- 
ernment. 

With a candidate pledged to Jeffersonian 
democracy and this platform, we can win. 
Only 51 percent of the American people 
eligible to vote cast their ballots in the 
presidential election of 1948; only 60 percent 
in 1956. With this platform, the unemployed 
glass workers, the chemical workers, and the 
coal miners of West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania will go to the polls. The textile work- 
ers and shopkeepers of New England will 
have an incentive to vote. The curtailed 
autoworkers of Michigan, Indiana, and 
Illinois will take heart. Millions of farmers 
and small businessmen in the West and 
Midwest will vote for the first time in many 
years. They will vote Democratic. The 
housewife wili be out on election day to 
protect her family from cheap money. The 
Democratic Party cannot win with a me too 
platform. We must and can give the Ameri- 
can people a clear-cut choice. We can win 
with the 45 million people who did not vote 
in 1956 because they had no choice. 

One of the most glorious chapters in the 
history of our Republic was written by the 
magnificent Commonwealth of Virginia. The 
story of the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights is largely 
@ Virginia story. Four of our first five Presi- 
dents were nurtured by the soil and en- 
vironment of the Old Dominion. Four of 
the five greatest military commanders in 
the history of the Western World were Vir- 
ginians. We cannot imagine the American 
Republic without Patrick Henry, George 
Washington, and George Mason. Your 
Thomas, Jefferson, the founder of our great 
Democratic Party, is revered and loved by 
the whole free world. The visitors to our 
Nation’s Capital from the remote places of 
this earth pause at the beautiful Jefferson 
Memorial to pay hémage to the memory of 
a Virginian dedicated to freedom. Millions 
from throughout the world read in hushed 
silence, “I have sworn upon the altar of God, 
eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man.” - 





Citation to Milton S. Kronheim, Sr. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD . 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, last night, 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews bestowed upon Milton S. 
Kronheim, Sr., its annual brotherhood 
award. 

Mr. Kronheim is a kind human being, 
who has never hesitated in lending a 
helping hand to any person or cause in 
need. He is constantly furthering the 
cause of brotherhood among mankind, 
and this country today is a better. place 
in which to live because of men like 
Milton Kronheim. 

I can think of no one more deserving 
of this award, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the citation given to Mr. 
Kronheim by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the cita- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CITATION 

The National Conference of Christians and 

Jews acclaims for his devotion to national 


February 25 


and community service in the field of inter- — 
religious and intercultural concern Milton 
8S. Kronheim, Sr. a man who anticipates a 
need and acts upon it without waiting to 
be summoned; a man who quietly and with- 
out ostentation seeks opportunities to serve 
and assist his fellow men; a man who has 
implemented a dream by sponsoring Inter- 
faith Day in the National Capital area; a 
man of humility, of honor, an outstanding 
citizen of his community, his Nation, and 
the world, who by his deeds has brought 
eloser the realization of the. brotherhood 
of man under the fatherhood of God. 





Suwannee River Regional Library 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that libraries are one of the great- 
est blessings of humanity. If men are to 
remain free, they must read. They must 
also be able to discriminate between 
truth and error. I am very pleased with 
the great progress we are making in the 
Eighth District of Florida in the develop- 
ment of our libraries, made possible by 
the Library Service Act passed in 1956. 
In this connection I am pleased to en- 
close an article entitled “Suwannee River 
Regional Library,” by the director of the 
Florida State Library, Verna Nistendirk, 
from Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

The article follows: 

SUWANNEE RIVER REGIONAL LIBRARY 
(By Verna Nistendirk) 


Dreams do come true, especially in the 
Suwannee River Regional Library area. 
When the Library Services Act was passed 
in 1956, the small Suwannee County Library 
interpreted LSA to mean “Let Suwannee 
advance.” The county library could not meet 
the requirements of the State plan for a 
grant because it had only $6,312.75 incontfe, 
the yield of one-half mill of the nonexempt 
tax valuation, and a population of 17,500. 
So the library board approached the Women’s 
Club at Mayo, county seat of adjoining La- 
fayette County. With their help, the coun- 
ty commission agreed to appropriate one- 
half mill, only $1,182, to establish library 
service in, little Lafayette County, popula- 
tion 3,400. This was October 1957. 

By January 1958, the two county library 
boards had formed Suwannee River Regional 
Library, with $28,204 in funds. Of this 
amount, $9,595 came from local funds and 
$18,629 from grant funds. But their prob- 
lems were not over. No qualified librarian 
could be found. A consultant from the State 
library was loaned to them to administer the 
region until a librarian was employed. The 
3,100 book collection rapidly grew to ‘some 
10,000 titles, some loaned from the State 
library. A bookmobile was ordered and put 
on the road. By September, each of the 
counties had appropriated money for the 
next year’s operation and a librarian, Henry 
J. Blasick, was on duty. The second and final 
year of the grant was about to begin. 

The headquarters library at Live Oak and 
the community libraries at Mayo and Bran- 
ford were attractive with fresh green paint 
and new furniture. They were air condi- 
tioned and on the shelves were brightly 
jacketed books. Personnel on the small 
green bookmobile and in the branches were 
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alert and friendly. The people from all over 
the county responded to the good service. 
Residents ranging from the county commis- 
sioners to the schoolchildren talked about 
books and libraries. 

On December 2, 1958, a select group of citi- 
zens representing key organizations and offi- 
cials from six adjoining counties were in- 
vited to Live Oak to talk about library serv- 
ice. The State senator, county officials and 
library board members and staff as well as 
State library personnel explained the pro- 
gram to the visitors from the five counties 
that responded. At the close of the pro- 
gram those counties were issued an invita- 
tion to join the region if they were in- 
terested. 

The response was immediate. The book- 
mobile visited all these counties; the li- 
brarian, board members, and the public li- 
brary consultant from the State library 
talked to groups all over the counties. On 
February 14, 1959, Gilchrist County voted to 
join the regional library system and to pro- 
vide funds for its support. In March, Hamil- 
ton County officially moved to join the re- 
gion. During the first week of May, Taylor, 
Columbia, and Madison Counties joined in 
that order. 

These north Florida counties are not un- 
usual. They are tobacco-farming, pulpwood- 
producing counties with some furniture 
manufacturing and other small industries in 
the towns. No town had a population of 
over 10,000 and there are no wealthy resi- 
dents. There is a new junior college in 
Madison but no other college or university 
in the area which,has a total population. of 
75,695. All except Taylor County are on the 
beautiful Suwannee River. The region 
reaches from the Georgia State line to the 
Gulf of Mexico, roughiy 90 miles north and 
south and about the same distance east and 
west. Traffic is no great problem on most of 
the excellent roads. 

Gilchrist, Hamilton and Lafayette. Coun- 
ties had no public library of any sort within 
their boundaries. Columbia and Taylor 
Counties had very small popular-donation 
Woman's Club libraries with no visible sup- 
port. Madison County Commission provided 
less than $1,000 per annum to be divided 
among the two small libraries at Madison 
and Greenville in that county. Only Suwan- 
nee had made real effort toward library sup- 
port previously. 

The next stop was to organize the region 
and get ready for service at the beginning 
of the new fiscal year on October 1, 1959. 
Each county had a five-member board. The 
35 members are the full regional library 
board. They meet quarterly, rotating their 
meetings from one place to another. Normal 
attendance is 23 to 25 persons. Matters of 
policy and all-over procedure are of concern 
to this group. Details for any county are 
taken up on the county level and any county 
board may meet on call. The regional li- 
brarian attends all county meetings as well 
as regional meetings. The assistant librarian 
serves as secretary to the board. 

The seven county boards sign a regional 
library contract and each county signs an 
individual contract with the State library 
board when it receives its rural development 
grant funds. The regional board employs 
the head librarian. They approve his em- 
ployment of the rest of the staff. Each 
county board helps with decisions on book- 
mobile stops, publicity and public relations 
to acquaint the area with the library and 
with plans for raising the budget, promot- 
ing State aid and raising the caliber of 
service. 

On July 1, a trained assistant librarian 
was employed. A second bookmobile was 
ordered and many more books were proc~- 
essed to prepare for the new service area. 

Suwannee and Lafayette Counties had 
completed their rural development grant pe- 
riods but each would receive a small bonus 
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for bringing other counties into the pro- 
gram. Altogether, for 1969-60, the local 
libraries would provide $36,094 and the rural 
development grants would bring $38,997 to 
the area. 

Actually, each county provides more than 
the equivalent of one-half mill. The city 
of Trenton built a lovely new red_ brick 
building to specifications to house the Gil- 
christ County Library. Madison and Mayo 
use discarded jails but they are freshly 
painted and there is attractive furnishings. 
Lake City in Columbia County was once 
police headquarters and a floor covering dis- 
play room. It has been completely remod- 
eled with donated work by interested citi- 
zens. When all the donated paint was not 
exactly the same color, they poured it aH 
together and the exterior turned out to be 
a lovely medium green. The Hamilton 
County Library in Jasper was once a depart- 
ment store warehouse. The owner donated 
air conditioning and the city of Jasper pays 
the rent. Interested citizens provided fur- 
niture and drapes. The Woman's Club 
building in Perry houses the Taylor County 
Library. The communities pay for all 
utilities and have often made other nice 
gifts. By next summer, all nine community 
libraries will be air conditioned. 

October 1959, was a big month for the 
region with formal library openings at Tren- 
ton, Perry and Jasper. Lake City Library 
was opened a little later. There are 9 
community, libraries and 2 bookmobiles 
with 127 ‘stops serving the 7 counties. 
The headquarters at Live Oak is open 50 
hours weekly, Perry and Lake City are open 
40 hours, Mayo 24 hours, Madison, Jasper, 
Trenton and Branford are open 20 hours 
weekly and little Greenville’s station is open 
10 hours. All have access to telephone serv- 
ice for reference and renewals. 

From a small collection of 3,100 books in 
1957, the region now has 23,500 books of 
which about 3,000 were the gift of the Miami 
Public Library. These are good titles no 
longer used at Miami's branches or gifts 
which are duplicated in sufficient quantity 
in their collection. The Suwannee region 
has approximately 4,500 books on loan from 
the State library. Between 7,500 and 8,500 
books are in circulation from the various 
outlets at all times. 

Most of the current book budget of 
$13,271 has been expended and the region 
has far too few books. Many basic titles 
are not available with this small sum. De- 
mands range from scholarly to the most 
ephemeral. Even with the constant use of 
interlibrary loans, all demands are not met. 
The Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award is just 
like manna from heaven. Reference mate- 
rials, duplications of good titles, and some 
needed new material will be purchased. 
Every book will be well used. Most popular 
material will be rotated from library to 
library on a quarterly basis. 





Don’t Drink the Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp an editorial appearing in the Salt 
Lake City Tribune of February 16, 1960: 

Don’t Drink THE. WATER 

A recehit warning of widespread stream 

pollution in Wyoming by an official of that 
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by othér States in the region. 

Sanitary Engineer David Green said that 
the tourist industry, second richest in Wyo- 
ming, was in danger of being destroyed by 
failure to safeguard the health of visitors. 

While the number of persons using camp- 
grounds is growing fantastically, only a tew 
of the 55 roadside picnic areas, municipal 
and private campgrounds, and 145 Federal 
camp areas in Wyoming are supplied with 
sufe water, Green warned. 

While the ordinary person would not think 
of using water from a stream running 
through an Urban area, many tourists mis- 
takenly believe that the clear sparkling water 
in mountain streams is safe, he said. In 
many cases it is diluted sewage, the sanitary 
engineer warned. 

The large number of campers using the 
scenic areas with insufficient sanitary facili- 
ties is contributing to the disease problem, 
Green said. 

“Don’t drink the water” signs are being 
placed in several of Wyoming’s vacation 
areas, but clearly this is not enough. Alle- 
viation of stream polution, more sanitary 
facilities, and a larger staff of sanitarians are 
needed. 

Some of the States with the richest po- 
tential in expanded tourist business may be 
“killing the goose that lays the golden eggs” 
by failing to cope with pollution. 





For the Record 
EXTENSION - REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25,1960 — 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following column of 
Ed Sullivan entitled “For the Record” 
New York Daily News, February 19, 1960: 

For THE Recorp 
' (By Ed Sullivan) 

Marines died at Iwo Jima and Guadalcanal 
for the common good of Americans. 

For the common good, Air Force kids 
under Doolittle died over Japan. Navy men 
died in many oceans. 

In World War II, 291,557 American young- 
sters died and in the Korean war, 33,629 
died—all for the common good. 

You wonder if Hollywood producers Stanley 
Kramer and Otto Preminger aren’t so be- 
mused by individual rights that they've for- 
gotten the larger goal of the common good. 

Hollywood writers Dalton Trumbo and 
Nedrick Young were well within their indi- 
vidual American rights in seeking refuge in 
the fifth amendment, which wisely was de- 
signed to protect each of us from testifying 
without a lawyer, without the right to con- 
front accusers in open court and without the 
right of cross-examination. Lacking the 
protection of the fifth amendment, individ- 
uals might say something that easily could 
incriminate or degrade them. 

But in the clear and present danger to 
our country that is posed by Russia, the com- 
mon good becomes the issue of greater 
importance. Individual rights become sub- 
ordinate to the common good. 

Staniey Kramer, of course, is well within 
his rights in engaging Nedrick Young. Just 
as Otto Preminger is well within his rights 
in employing Dalton Trumbo. 

Equally the American Legion is well within 
its rights in directing the attention of 





"Americans to the fact that these two writers 
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answer questions of the House 

that them before it. The 

Legion is well within Its rights in 

further attention to the 

discourage attendance at the 

pictures in which these writers are involved 

by peacefully picketing theaters where these 
pictures will be shown. - 

Kramer says that he will vigorously fight 
against picketing. 

Well, the American Legion can go back to 
May 12, 1948, when I played the Roxy 
Theater as the companion stage show to 
Director William H. Wellman’s “The Iron 
Curtain.” 

We were picketed by Commie sympathizers 
for 4 weeks because this picture, starring 
Dana Andrews and Gene Tierney with June 
Havoc, Edna Best and Nicholas Joy in sup- 
port, dramatized the spy network established 
by the Russian Embassy in Ottawa, spread- 
ing all over Canada. Kate Cameron, in 
reviewing the Roxy attraction, called atten- 
tion to the screaming, jeering Commie 
picketeers. , 

The night before we opened, the Commies 
held a mass meeting at Madison Square 
Garden and marched from the Garden to the 
Roxy and staged a tremendous demonstra- 
tion. For the 4 weeks we played there, the 
Commies continued their noisy opposition. 

At that time, I heard no voice out of Holly- 
wood protesting the right of Commie sym- 
pathizers to picket us. Certainly I heard no 
sound of protest from Stanley Kramer or 
Otto Preminger. 

To refresh memories, let me point out that 
the Commie opposition was so violently 
vocal that the Roxy Theater could not per- 
suade any headliner to appear on the stage. 
So I agreed to the date. 

During our Roxy run, the doorman at the 
adjacent Taft Hotel, a big rawboned Irish- 
man by the name of Ryan, pointed out to 
the police that many of the Commie picketers 
around the theater were employees at the 
Taft Hotel. 

The Commies, by exerting pressure on the 
hotel management through Commie domi- 
nated hotel unions, forced the hotel to dis- 
charge the doorman Ryan. 

This column exposed the story of Ryan’s 
discharge. Immediately, bellboys and per- 
sonnel from other hotels rushed to Ryan's aid 
by picketing the Taft. Their ranks were 
swelled by American Legion and Catholic 
War Veteran picketeers. 

The Hotel Taft reengaged Ryan. So 
picketing often is in the common good. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
speech which I delivered at the Beth 
Israel Hospital dinner at the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Boston, Mass., on Novem- 
ber 29, 1959: 

MepicaL Procress: A Look AHEAD 

It is a genuine pleasure to join with you 
this evening as you reflect upon the many 
accomplishments of the last half century 
and look ahead to the challenges of the fu- 
ture. Beth Israel's record has been one of 
inspired service and steady growth since the 
early dispensary days of the Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital which led to the creation of this out- 
standing teaching institution. I have long 


been aware of the vital role of such institu- 
tions, and I heartily congratulate Beth Israel 
upon its long and distinguished service. 

During the past score of Beth Israel Hospi- 

tal’s 30 years of progressive teaching, re- 
search, and healing activities at this site, 
I, too, have been deeply concerned with the 
serious matter of building our Nation’s 
United States, where health issues have al- 
privilege to serve in the Congress of the 
United States, where health issues have al- 
Ways been my primary concern. After these 
many years of close association with medical 
scientists and educators, as well as with 
those who determine Federal policy, I wel- 
come opportunities such as this to look 
ahead toward further medical progress. 
_ Foremost in the advances of the last few 
decades of life-saving progress in medicine 
has been the application of research findings 
from the medical and biological sciences. 
This period has been the most fruitful one 
that the world has ever seen with respect 
to scientific achievement, and we are indeed 
fortunate to be living in these times. As a 
layman, I cannot presume to discuss specific 
details of medical research. However, with- 
out enumerating the thousands of develop- 
ments including antibiotics, heart surgery 
and all the methods and materials for diag- 
nosing, treating, and preventing disease, I 
wish to express my profound appreciation of 
them. 

I am particularly pleased with the part 
that hospitals such as this have played in 
bringing health benefits to the public. Re- 
search training for our young doctors in 
real hospital situations, with real patients 
and with the supervision of senior physi- 
cians has proved itself, as you all know, a 
keystone in the whole national health pic- 
ture. Our ablest medical investigators and 
practitioners continue to come from this 
background. The Nation looks to your in- 
stitution and others like it for both the 
development of our physician potentials and 
the evaluation and application of new re- 
search findings. 

Because of my interest in medical and 
health research, I am aware, as I’m sure you 
are, that this is the shining hope of the 
human race for a healthier, happier future. 
In my role as chairman of the House sub- 
committee receiving the testimony of medi- 
cal scientists in connection with appropria- 
tions for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, I do a sizable amount 
of “homework” myself, reading over the tes- 
timony and the reports that sketch the prog- 
ress of research and its probable application 
to practice. 

From this “homework,” I gather that our 
medical researchers now think that we can 
look forward perhaps—and I know that they 
stress the perhaps—to such advances as the 
following: 

1. Solution to the present question of 
whether some or many human cancers are 
caused by viruses, with all that this implies 
for possible prevention or treatment. 

2. Better, or perhaps complete, under- 
standing of the artery disease which medical 
men call atherosclerosis. From such under- 
standing would come methods that physi- 
cians could advise for prevention or treat- 
ment of this major cause of death. 

3. Better drugs or other means for treat- 
ing high blood pressure, resulting from an 
understanding of its cause and, with this 
understanding, development even of a ra- 
tional method for its prevention. 

4. More and better vaccines for control or 
prevention of infectious diseases, including 
tuberculosis and the common cold. 

5. New knowledge in the field of mental 
and emotional disease, not only of environ- 
mental factors concerning or causing mental 
illness, but also of the role of drugs and, 
most importantly, of the chemistry and phys- 
lology of the brain. 
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Perhaps from advances in this last area 
will come the most striking changes in the 
practice of medicine. I have been.told that 
physicians in the future—and I hope it will 
not be a too distant future—will be apply: 
ing much new knowledge in the fleld of 
mental health to both individual patients 
and to community groups. Through such an 
approach we—you as physicians and sup- 
porters and I as a legislator—may be able 
to help in achieving a more intelligent so- 
cial environment, so that each of our younger 
and our older citizens can better make his 
total contribution to his community and 
his nation. 

A major concern of everyone in the health 
professions today, and an even greater con- 
cern for the years ahead, is-the growing 
proportion of elder citizens in our popula- 
tion. We have much to learn about the basic 
processes of aging, to say nothing of our 
joint responsibilities to this group which the 
increasing longevity brought by medical 
progress assures that most of us will join. 
As many of you may know, the bill which I 
introduced and sponsored for a White House 
Conference on Aging became law last year. 
With careful groundwork throughout all the 
States paving the way, the Conference is 
scheduled for January 1961. I know that 
this audience will need no urging to con- 
sider and to act upon the recommendations 
of this important meeting when they are 
promulgated, and I hope that they will rep- 
resent a real platform for progfess against 
the aging problem. 

I know that you here today look forward 
especially to such future advances, as I do, 
and I can assure you that as our scientists 
show us, through their research, the way to 
improve the health of individuals and of 
communities, I as a legislator, stand ready 
to help in every appropriate way to imple- 
ment the improvements. Furthermore, I am 
confident that your staff is keeping closely 
tuned to the scientific pulse, eager to relay 
the very latest research results from the 
laboratories to medical practice. 

Now, let me talk a few minutes about some 
of my hopes in the broader area of world 
health—the area of international medical 
research. Probably some of you here this 
evening have studied or worked abroad. 
Certainly many of you, while students, in- 
terns, and residents, established friendships 
with men and women who, students or in- 
terns then, are now your colleagues in medi- 
cine in other lands. Such associations have 
undoubtedly shown you what a strong com- 
mon bond medical science forms between 
world powers. 

This summer, I was fortunate enough to 
attend the World Health Assembly with some 
of these dedicated health workers from all 
over the world. As in several previous as- 
semblies, I was one of the official delegates 
and, as before, the meeting was an encour- 
aging one to all those who have high hopes 
for medical progress and its role as an aid 
to world peace, 

A major concern of the Assembly this year 
was the advancement of medical research. 
In my opinion, no subject could be more im- 
portant, or more timely, for deliberation by 
the Assembly. — 

On my way to and from Geneva I visited 
medical and health workers in London, Dub- 
lin, and Rome, Everywhere I went, I found 
these men and women in agreement with me 
on the importance of expanding medical re- 
search. They feel, as I do, that expanding 
research and disease control around the 
world is one—perhaps the one—truly global 
effort in which all nations can and will join 
as real partners. 

As I visited various healthworkers, and 
talked with others at Geneva, I gained fresh, 
firsthand knowledge of some of the health 
problems of the world, some of the po- 
tentials, some of the programs and their 
costs. These matters may be familiar to ' 
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you. Yet, perhaps, the pace of modern 
business and the demands of daily practice 
have prevented you from keeping fully in- 
formed of worldwide—as well as our own— 
needs for research, for more trained medical 
manpower, for health facilities, and for bet- 
ter education and information dissemina- 
tion. I can assure you that the needs are 
many and great, but, equally, I am certain 
that we are entering a new era of greater 
interest than we have ever seen, on the 
part of more people everywhere, in doing 
something really progressive to meet these 
needs. y 

World interest and participation in medi- 
cal research is at a high level, a fact which 
is reassuring because our total current medi- 
cal knowledge has been derived from all 
quarters of the globe. You know better 
than I that the roots of most great medical 
discoveries lie in scientific findings con- 
tributed by many investigators over the 
course of many years of work. 

An all-important segment of any medical 
research program is that of clinical investi- 
gation. It is common knowledge that care- 
ful observations at the bedside and in the 
clinice—such as the men and women in gen- 
eral and special practice and in hospital 
practice make every day—have often pointed 
the way to important advances in the con- 
trol of disease. This hospital has done a 
good share of this kind of work and I’m cer- 
tain that it will multiply such activities in 
the coming years. 

In today’s newer hospital facilities we can 
observe several significant trends in addi- 
tion to research orientition. City hospitals 
are moving toward the suburbs—and it has 
been predicted that probably most of them 
will be in or beyond the suburbs within 50 
years. Closely related to this movement is 
the trend of hospital architecture toward 
more spacious and appealing, even motel- 
type, accommodations, intended to foster 
more personalized care. 

Along with the blessings of increased 
medical knowledge, we must expect that only 
the larger hospitals will be able to offer 
the full range of expensive diagnostic and 
treatment services and equipment. Each 
such major institution may be affiliated with 
a number of smaller hospitals, clinics, and 
community centers which might perform 
their supporting functions more effectively 
in an integrated health care structure of this 
kind. 

Many communities are approaching this 
kind of medical care organization today, I 
understand. To all communities, I would 
recommend that they look ahead 5 to 10 
years, or more, to assess their anticipated 
population growth and the extent of their 
expected resources and every other foresee- 
able, related factor. Now is the proper time 
for community leaders to determine how their 
present institutions may contribute to future 
medical care, and what must be done to offer 
the latest discoveries of medical science to 
the community. 

Increased medical services will most tver- 
tainly be accompanied by increased costs. 
Since hospitals must compete in today’s labor 
market for medical care personnel, wages 
must rise, The necessity for more tests, per- 
sonalized care, and more complicated equip- 
ment can only mean higher costs. A few 
factors will help to offset increased costs, 
but experience shows that costs will in- 
evitably go up. 

Integrated care planning should reduce 
costs by eliminating duplication of com- 
plicated equipment. Then, too, a concerted 
effort to shorten patient stay at the hosiptal 
will help to ease individual burdens. In- 
creased outpatient service would also result 
in reduced burdens plus more effective use 
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of available space, but obviously such 
measures cannot overcome manifold eco- 
nomic pressures. 

However, I don’t believe that there is any 
likelihood of a swing to socialized medicine, 
Present trends suggest that a vast exten- 
sion and stabilization of prepaid medical and 
hospital care plans of various kinds will ab- 
sorb much of the cost to the consumer, Most 
Americans still have a strong independent 
nature characterized by the desire to pay 
their just debts, and there are bound to be 
solutions to the problem of adequate medical 
care for all if we all will work hard enough 
together to find them. 

In complex medical financial problems of 
national scope, the Federal Government will 
take action, as it has in the past. We are all 
well aware of the appropriations which have 
been made in the interest of national health 
and which have been continually, rightfully, 
and needfully on the upswing. I can assure 
you that we in Congress are making every 
effort to see that the taxpayer’s dollars will 
be appropirated and spent only when they 
are urgently needed and only where they can 
do the most good for the advancement of the 
people’s health. 

In a moment, I would like to mention 
some of the current pressing medical prob- 
lems which are being deliberated in many 
places today, and which influence any look- 
ing to the future. First, however, I want 
to set forth a few of the basic, general con- 
siderations which I follow in judging be- 
tween the many competing needs for Federal 
funds: 

‘1. The most vital factor in the strength of 
a State or nation is the general health of 
the people. Poor health can sap the nation’s 
strength and undermine its productivity. 

2. Medical science needs to learn much 
more about the basic laws of human health 
and illness. We must have more medical re- 
search in order to increase our healing re- 
sources. 


3. Much of the medical knowledge which 
is already in our hands is not being applied 
as widely as it should to fight disease and 
relieve suffering. 


4. Money wisely spent on health is by far 
the greatest bargain anywhere in the 
economy. 

These are among the truths which I hold 
uppermost in nry mind in presenting na- 
tional medical issues to the Congress and the 
President. During the past year these prin- 
ciples led me to call attention to problems 
which seriously threaten to impair the prog- 
ress Of medical science * * * and its appli- 
cation as well. If you will allow me to 
quote from a letter I wrote to the Presi- 
dent this summer, it will highlight, I believe, 
the medical manpower problem’s practical 
contents and those closely related problems 
affecting our hopes for the future progress 
of medicine; the needed research and teach- 
ing facilities and the current care needs of 
our people which compete for our tax 
dollars. 

My opening paragraph to the President 
read as follows: “The Nation is facing a 
shortage of 3,000 physicians and 4,000 den- 
tists over the next 10-year period. ‘This pros- 
pect imperils the maintenance of our present 
health standards and precludes the expan- 
sion demanded by our growing and changing 
population. It will: deny needed improve- 
ment in the level, quality, and distribution of 
the Nation’s health and medical care 
services.” 

I went on to explain in some detail that 
these estimates were based on highly pre- 
dictable population trends and the ration 
of physicians and dentists to population. 
I also pointed out that the medica! schools 
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admitted that they could do but Jittle about 
increasing the current rate of graduates. 

The President's reply to my letter stated 
that this problem required still more investi- 
gation to substantiate what I believed to be 
well-supported estimates of the needs. Nat- 
urally, I was more than pleased when, just 
a few days ago, eminent consultants re- 
ported similar findings 


The report of the Consultant Group on 


Medical Education to the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service concluded that 
probably the greatest immediate obstacle to 
expanding the Nationu'’s medical education 
capacity is the. problem of needed 
physical facilities, particularly those for 
teaching as contrasted to research and hos- 
pital construction which have been federaily 
aided, as you know, quite substantially. 

Thus we see that right now, in the face 
of aroused awareness of the continuing need 
for more research and research facilities, we 
must consider the practical need to staff 
our laboratories of the future as well as to 
increase our future supply of practitioners 
and teachers. Medical knoweldge has pro- 
gressed tremendously in the last few years, 
but to be realistic we should liken present- 
day understanding of health and disease to 
an iceberg, the true dimensions of which are 

till hidden from our view. 

Now, as we tribute to those who 
foresaw the need for this institution at the 
turn of the century, and those who under- 
wrote its start as a institution 30 
years ago, we too must plan for the future. 
We must lock ahead with the full appreci- 
ation of the past roles of voluntary organ- 
izations and federally supported agencies 
knowing that both are essential to medical 
progress in this country. 

Teaching hospitals like this are the essen- 
tial places to which the medical graduate 
looks for the final refinements of his educa~- 
tion, much as the telescope mirror looks 
to the polishing rouge to make it effective in 
focusing on our environment. These train- 
ing grounds for our budding mecical scien~- 
tists and practitioners have a fundamental 
responsibility to increase their capabilities. 
As the population growth soars, your leaders 
must anticipate the needs and devise effec- 
tive means to expand, but they may also 
anticipate greater Federal endorsement in 
accordance with the trends of increased 
medical appropriations in recent years. 

It is time to seek out the means for the 
needed expansion, and I’m sure that this 
audience can be as resourceful, if not more 
so, as the Beth Israel leaders were in the 
early thirties. 

It is time, too, to be reexamining the hos- 
pital’s position in relation to the other 
health facilities in the city. How much 
larger can it and should it grow? What 
additional functions it can undertake and 
what services might better be done elsewhere 
are questions which I'm sure you answer 
every year. I only urge that these answers 
be derived in proper perspective to your over- 
all community health organization. 

Finally, since you have such @ vital inter- 
est in the graduates of the Nation's medical 
schools, it is time to consider your own 
roles, both as a teaching unit and as indi- 
viduals, in fostering basic medical education. 

These are just a few thoughts to bear in 
mind as you look ahead to ever greater 
medical achievements. I’m sure you will 
have many more ideas. 

The road ahead may not be an easy one. 
No doubt it will take more of the persist- 
ence, knowledge, patience, and hard work 
that paved the way to accomplishment in 
the past. But, with your continued vigor 
and enthusiasm, I promise that the results 
will surpass your highest expectations, 
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Further Concentration in the Food Indus- 
try Noted in Article by Ed Wimmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ed 
Wimmer, of Cincinnati, is known and re- 
cognized throughout the United States 
as an outstanding advocate of small busi- 
ness. His efforts in this direction are 
unrelenting. They are especially effec- 
tive for they reflect his wide knowledge 
and understanding of the problems fac- 
ing the millions of small business con- 
cerns striving to maintain their compe- 
titive strength despite the high degree 
of concentration resulting from increased 
mergers and corporate acquisitions. 

Ed Wimmer, who is vice president of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, writes a column each week for 
the Cincinnati-Enquirer. Recently, he 
wrote about the plans of one of the 
large national chains to expand its oper- 
ations, to buy out a number of existing 
retail stores. I ask unanimous consent 
that his article which appeared in the 
February 8, 1960, issue of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Natrona Tea To INvapE Ono VALLEY: 

Concress Strupres TREND 


(By Ed Wimmer) 


The National Tea Co., billion-dollar food 
chain headquartered in Canada, has an- 
nounced plans to invade the Cincinnati and 
Dayton, Ohio, market. Says an official of 
the company: 

“We may acquire existing outlets or open 
new markets.” 

Giant National Tea was acquired by Gar- 
field Weston & Associates in 1955, which tied 
the chain to George Weston Ltd., Toronto, 
distributor of many food products through- 
out Canada, which, in turn, operated Wes- 
ton Biscuit Co. with seven plants in the 
United States. The Southern Biscuit Co., 
Richmond, Va., American Biscuit & Cracker 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., Loblaw Groceiterias 
with 150 stores in Ontario; Loblaw, Inc., 
with 146 stores in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio; the Council Oaks chain with 87 
supers plus other small chains in Tenessee 
and Mississippi, plus H. A. Smith Wholesale 
Grocery Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Announcement of new invasions by offi- 
cials of this huge conglomerate followed 
closely on the heels of a Federal indictment 
charging National Tea with monopolistic 
practices similar to those brought against 
several other chains. It also comes at a time 
when various congressional committees are 
studying means to halt or unscramble the 
biggest combines in all retail fields, among 
which are three bills by Jamzs ROOSEVELT, 
which seek to: 

“Amend the Federal Trade Commission 
Act to prohibit vertical integration in the 
food industry; amend Packers and Stock- 
yards Act to get the chains out of the meat- 
packing business and keep packers out of 
the retail business, and amend section 7 of 
the Clayton Act to require notification of 
any merger involving a company worth more 
than $10 million.” 
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A subcommittee headed by RoosEve.t 
held hearings in numerous areas last year, 
and members expressed considerable alarm 
over trends to monopoly in the chainstore 
field. Figures were given out which showed 
the three biggest chains in control of “30 
percent of all retail food sales in the United 
States, with three chains accounting for 47 
percent of food sales by chains.” In most of 
the largest cities a handful of giants were 
in virtual control, and their greed for more 
stores, factories, and other enterprises is 
without parallel in American history. 

Certainly, no community is bettered and 
the whole country is greatly harmed by such 
trends. Students over the United States no 
longer look to the retail field for opportun- 
ities to become independent, accountable citi- 
zens. Furthermore, all student polls show a 
growing belief that all big businesses and 
banks should be taken over by the Govern- 
ment, many saying their chances of becom- 
ing a “free, creative, moral, individual per- 
sonality” are too slim with monopolistic 
trends what they are. 

It was America’s most illustrous historian, 
Charles Beard, who proposed a system of 
“domestic cartels, operated by a planning 
commission controlled by labor, industry, 
and Government” George Romney, Ameri- 
can Motors president, says that such con- 
trols are just around the corner if the Bigs 
are not broken up, and press opinion all 
over the United States is swinging to this 
view. 

Every time a chain buys another chain, 
an advertiser disappears. Brokers, whole- 
salers, salesmen, advertising men—every- 
one—is harmed, and fewer employers mean 
more power built up in bigger unions, giv- 
ing collectivistic trends in agriculture, fi- 
nance, and government, another spurt. 

A policy statement of the Committee For 
Economic Development sets forth that “no 
free society can survive on any foundation 
other than one which guarantees a maxi- 
mum of individual enterprise, and a mini- 
mum of power in the hands of the few.” 

Here you have the key to a program of 
decentralization that could unlock the 
greatest period of spiritual, economic, and 
political regeneration in the history of the 
world, 


Boys Town Jerusalem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pride in bringing to the attention of the 
Congress a report of the progress of a 
most worthy project, Boys Town of 
Jerusalem. This undertaking, which 
has done much to foster our good re- 
lations with the State of Israel, has 
been nurtured and maintained by the 
voluntary contributions and efforts of a 
dedicated group ' of Americans whose 
purpose is not only to guide young 
Israeli boys on the path of education 
and democratic ideals, but to foster by 
example, such a spirit throughout the 
world. At its fifth annual fundrais- 
ing dinner, it honored Henry L. Schenk, 
one of New York’s leading philanthro- 
pists. The organization is under the 
guidance of Ira QGuilden, president; 
Samuel M. Elowsky, chairman of the 
board; and vice presidents, Max Abrams, 
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Mortimer Edelstein, Samuel Herskowitz, 
Alexander P. Hirsch, Henry Hirsch, 
Morris Kavy, Marvin Kratter, Samuel 
S. Schneierson, and Isaac Sholom. 

The address of the evening was de- 
livered by Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, presi- 
dent of the City College of New York. 
Dr. Gallagher’s talk is of such national 
significance that I herewith place it into 
the Recorp: 

It is a great honor to be permitted to stand 
here tonight to pay tribute to a man, an 
institution, and a nation. And because the 
man is a distinguished leader in business 
and philanthropy like Henry L. Schenk, the 
institution is Boys Town Jerusalem, and the 
nation is Israel, this honor is for me a per- 
sonal pleasure as well. 

And this personal pleasure, coupled as it 
is with warm congratulations to those who 
provide the funds for the upbuilding of Boys 
Town Jerusalem, ought to give to my words 
tonight a special quality of appreciation and 
meaning. Indeed, that had been my inten- 
tion, as I thought about what I should say 
tonight. But in the weeks which have in- 
tervened between the day of my acceptance 
of the invitation to speak and this night of 
my appearance, other concerns have crowded 
in upon us. Tonight we see the bright pic- 
ture of educational philanthropy against the 
somber backdrop of recent events, My words 
of warmth and congratulation must, there- 
fore, be spoken with a heart that is heavy and 
a spirit not untroubled. 

Fourteen years after the brutal inhumani- 
ties of nazism had been halted, and 12 years 
after Israel became a free nation, the ugli- 
ness of anti-Semitism reappears and the un- 
easy. peace of the Near East teeters uncer- 
tainly. This fifth annual dinner of Boys 
Town Jerusalem convenes under a gathering 
cloud of worldwide proportions, a cloud 
which has not yet shut out the sun, but one 
in which the gathering storm is forecast. 

There are those who would dismiss recent 
events. with a shrug, insisting that there is 
no organized pattern to indicate a world 
conspiracy. They are probably correct in 
asserting that there is not at this moment 
a worldwide organized conspiracy, but they 
are wrong in shrugging off what is happen- 
ing. For if there is no organized movement, 
then we are witnessing something far more 
sinister and dangerous, the recrudescence of 
bigotry and hatred and inhumanity, without 
an organization to call it forth. Swastikas 
painted on a German synagog have been 
matched by paint daubers and window 
breakers and cemetery desecraters in Eng- 
land and Italy and the United States of 
America. Not only in Cologne, but also in 
Brooklyn. Not only in London, but also on 
Staten Island. Not only in Rome, but also in 
Manhattan. And in Atlanta and Chicago 
and the Bronx and Queensboro. If no- 
body organized it, and all these things only 
happened by spontaneous imitation, then 
the truth is that the world is peopled by a 
humanity which everywhere carries within 
its breast the dark sentiments of hatred, 
contempt, and bigotry. 

To be sure, there have been abortive at- 
tempts by older teenagers to set themselves 
up as junior-size Hitlers. Here in New York 
City, every arrest connected with the van- 
dalizing of religious edifices has been of per- 
sons not yet in their majority. It might be 
said by some that tkis is only a form of 
juvenile delinquency. It is delinquency, all 
right; and its identified practitioners are 
juveniles—but it is no innocent passing fad 
like rock and roll. It is not just another 
hula hoop craze. It is the crazy contagion 
of vicious example. And when a judge 
characterized it as treason, an offense punish- 
able by death, he was technically outside the 
law but actually well within the spirit and 
meaning of it. For this is the contagion 
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which sent 6 million emaciated bodies to 
the ovens. This is the contagion which kills 
the body and poisons the spirit of man. It 
is a contagion far older than the Black 
Plague of the Middle Ages, far more destruc- 
tive in its ultimate potential, far more to be 
feared. 

This is the disease with which Hitler in- 
fected a desperate Germany; and in the 
fevered flush of that sickness a whole con- 
tinent was laid waste. 

This is the sickness with which the lords 
of the Kremlin have infected the people of 
the Soviets; and in the sullen obstinance 
of that disease, Jewish culture has been 
smothered. 

This is the nauseous malady with which 
the white citizens councils infect America; 
and that is what put the bullet-riddled body 
of a Negro truckdriver into the muddy 
waters of a Mississippi river. - 

This is the curious pathological state of 
mind which will not let Jew and gentile live 

- in the same housing development, which sets 
black against white in the mutual destruc- 
tion of homes, which says the U.S. Supreme 
Court has gone communistic when it out- 
laws segregation in the Nation’s schools, 
which permits the U.S. Government to follow 
the path of expediency rather than of prin- 
ciple as it allows discrimination against 
Israel to fix this Nation’s policy in awarding 
naval contracts and to contro! the assign- 
ment of our forces overseas. 

It is all very well to jail young hoodlums 
caught as swastika painters and Hitler- 
apers; but these actions mean little to the 
forces of anti-Semitism as long as they can 
rest secure in the knowledge that the United 
States of America acquiesces in the discrim- 
inatory practices of its own Armed Forces 
and permits its own Navy to flout the prin- 
ciples of justice and equity. 

Now, this resurgence of anti-Semitism 
and its accompanying racism, comes at a 
peculiarly difficult moment of world history. 
And these difficulties have, as one of their 
principle foci, the complex of countries in 
the Middle East. Recall what has happened. 
Following the armistice in 1948, even though 
tensions remained high and angry words 
were spoken, actual conflict decreased. 
Border clashes became less frequent. For 
half a dozen years, little Israel held her own 
against her surrounding enemies and labored 
mightily to build herself. Then something 
happened. The calculating forces of com- 
munism began deliberately to exploit the 
negative potential of the Near East. Arms 
and propaganda were poured into that 
troubled part of the world. Tonight we have 
no way of knowing whether tomorrow’s sun 
will light a world at peace or a world at war. 

And since we know, on the public record, 
that it. is Communist arms and money and 
propaganda which have given new strength 
to the anti-Semitism of:the Near East, there 
are those who believe that there is some- 
thing more than coincidence in the fact that 
anti-Semitism which is known to be present 
in Soviet Russia has not expressed itself in 
East Germany while it has again broken 
out in West Germany. It may. be that this 
is the real manifestation of germ warfare— 
to plant the infectious virus of bigotry and 
hatred, and strike down the minds and spir- 
its of men while preserving their bodies for 
future exploitation. 

Talk about genocide, the killing of whole 
races of men. This is far worse. It is 
psychocide, the murdering of men’s minds 
and the slaughter of their spirits. 

Thus it comes about that on this night of 
February 10, 14 years after the end of Hitler- 
ism, as we gather to do honor to an educa- 
tional effort in Israel, we do so under a 
black cloud which carries in its belly the 
poisonous fallout of man’s inhumanity to 
man. It is not for us tonight to assess the 
blame and point the accusing finger. History 
and the god of history will take care of 
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that. It is rather for us to look to our- 
selves and our own Nation, knowing that 
we, too, stand under the judgment of God, 

If, then, we remember these , we 
are permitted to consider with real satisfac- 
tion the things which, in God’s name and 
spirit, men are doing constructively during 
these critical days. We are permitted to take 
deep satisfaction in the growing strength 
and increasing stability of Israel. We are 
permitted to look with pleasure on efforts 
such as Boys Town Jerusalem. 

When I was in Israel 2 years ago, Max 
Dushkin, an old City College graduate who 
was building the Israeli educational system, 
acknowledged to me that the greatest weak- 
ness was not at the university level nor at 
the primary school level—it was in between 
these two, at the high school level. And it 
is precisely at this intermediate level that 
Boys Town Jerusalem makes its contribu- 
tion. Be assured that the work is needed. 
And be assured, also, that if the work of this 
school is brought to the levels of achieve- 
ment which are already described in the 
dreams of its founders and the labors of its 
builders, Israel will be strengthened in her 
efforts to help not only herself but many of 
the newer nations as well. Already the 
technicians and scientists and traders have 
gone out from Israel to nations like Ghana 
and Burma, and to countries like Nigeria not 
yet emerged into full freedom, carrying to 
these sister peoples the benefits of Israel’s 
experience and the wealth of her intel- 
lectual and moral zeal. 

And this is as it should be: 


For out of Zion shall go forth the law, 

And the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 
salem. 

And He shall judge among the nations, 

And shall rebuke many peoples. 

And they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares 

And their spears into pruning hooks; 

Nation shall not lift up sword against nation; 

Neither shall they learn war any more. 





The Garret, N.J., Mountain Reservation 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, New Jersey has many beauti- 
ful and interesting areas in unexpected 
places. An article in the March 1960 
edition of the Ford Times tells about one 
of which Passaic County residents can 
well be proud. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GARRET MOUNTAIN RESERVATION—TWENTY 

MInvuTEs From BroaDway 
(By Arthur J, Barbour) 

A scant 12 miles or about 20 minutes’ 
driving time from Times Square, almost in 
the shadow of New York City’s skyscrapers, 
is Garret Mountain Reservation, a green 
oasis in the asphalt desert of the northern 
Jersey industrial community. This 575-acre 
moun park lies on the boundary of 
the city of Paterson, N.J., which is itself 
distinguished as the Nation’s first industrial 
center, envisioned by Alexander Hamilton. 





castle with its parapets and balconies seems 
mutely to relate the rags-to-riches and back 
again story of its builder. From the battle- 
ments of the castle and from the adjacent 
70-foot-high observation tower which 


and before his death in 1923 he was forced 
to sell his art treasures at public auction. 
In 1928 Lambert Castle was taken over by 
the Passaic County Park Commission which 
restored it and now maintains it along with 
the spacious surroundings. 

In addition to housing the offices of the 


Passaic County Historical Society. The mu- 
seum is open to the public without charge, 
and visitors to the historic park may also 
climb the observation tower for the spec~ 
tacular view it offers. Long ago this moun- 


roamed the region, and later it served the 
same purpose for scouts of Washington's 
Continental Army. 

The southern end of Garret Mountain, an 
area referred to as the Notch Roads, boasts 
a colorful historical background dating back 
to Colonial days. During the Revolution a 
signal and lookout station was maintained 
at the most southerly point from which the 
lower bay in New York Harbor, Sandy Hook, 
Amboy, and Newark were visible. From here 
@ guard on duty at the Acquackanonk (Pas- 


saic) Bridge could be signaled. During — 


World War II, because of its position over- 
looking land that encompassed nearly 12 
million homes, a point at the northerly end 
of the mountain became the site of anti- 
aircraft installations, one of the major de- 
fense points of New York City. 

The main artery through this section is 
the Rifle Camp Road—a name that sparks 
the imagination. The reference dates from 
Revolutionary times when a group of soldiers 
encamped under the command of Major Parr 
were equipped not with the older style 4 
foot musket having a straight smooth bore 
but with a shorter gun or rifle whose bore 
was spiralled; thus the area was called “Rifle 
Camp.” ‘The modern black macadam road, 
which in those days was hardly more than a 
cow pasture lane, weaves and bounds over 
rough, rugged mountain terrain, twisting 
and lacing its way through rich, earth-col- 
ored masses of buffalo grass, broken at in~- 
tervals with black volcaniclike rock struc- 
tures jutting skyward. 

Deep into these formations left by the gla- 
cial tide, mines for extracting traprock and 
sandstone have been gouged out, leaving im- 
mense amphitheaters with sheer walls of 
solid rock. Some of the quarries have long 
since been abandoned, and nature already 
has begun to heal the wounds, creating with 


erosion and plantlife small wonderlands of - 
intrigue and mystery. Throughout the va- - 


rious quarries geodes of amethysts and other 
crystalline cores have been unearthed by 
amateur seekers of semiprecious gems. 


superhighway 
leading into Pennsylvania which in places 
supersedes the almost obscured bed of the 
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can enjoy a stimulating 
bridle paths. Barbour’s 
the fisherman. from early spring 
te fall and to the ice skating devotee 
e months. In this season 
the slopes of the mountain are a great attrac- 
tion to skiers and tobogganers. Throughout 
the summer the broad lawns, studded with 
cool pines and accented intermittently with 
white birch, provide a perfect background 
for evening, picnics, with young children 
Fireplaces in four picnic 

groves are available for cookouts. 

These are the attractions of Garret Moun- 
tain Reservation. Next time you find your- 
self in Times Square, think of this lovely 
green mountaintop just a 20-minute drive 
away. 
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Two Rails Seek ICA Approval for Barge 
Deal . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


i OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following article in 
the February 21 issue of the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune under the byline of 
Nick Poulos: 


TRANSPORT Diversiry Stirs Two-FRONT BaT- 
TLE—Two Rarts SEEK ICC APPROVAL FOR 
Barce DEAL — 

(By Nick Poulos) 

Hearings on a railroad case which could 
prove to be a major turning point in the 
history of American transportation will be 
opened by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission March 15 in Washington. 

At issue is a request by the Illinois Cen- 
tral and Southern Pacific railroads that they 
be permitted to buy the John I. Hay Co., Chi- 
cago barge line, for $9 million and operate it 
in competition with other inland waterway 
carriers. 

Seven barge lines and the American Truck- 
ing Association have announced they will 
make a strong fight against the proposal. 
Their main argument in opposition will be 
that granting of such a request would lead 
to the creation of a railroad monopoly over 
inland waters transportation. 

CONGRESS ACTION POSSIBLE 

There is the possibility, however, that 
Congress in its next session will enact laws 
permitting railroads and truck, barge, and 
air lines to engage in other forms of trans- 
portation at their own discretion. 

The ICC presently has the authority to 
permit a railroad to control a bargeline and 
to coordinate services, but the governing reg- 
ulations are quite restrictive. There is no 
corporate rail-barge operation of any con- 
sequence in the country today. 

The Illinois Central and Southern Pacific 
have at least a fair chance of being granted 
permission to acquire the Hay Co., mainly 
because of the sympathetic climate the rail- 
road industry presently enjoys. 


What is the transportation relationship 
between the Hay Co. and the two railroads 
which seek to buy and operate it? 

TWO THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED MILES OF 
ROUTES 


The Hay Co.’s barge operations extend over 
more than 2,500 miles, principally on the 
Mississippi and Illinois Rivers and the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway. These water routes 
connect Chicago, Milwaukee, and Gary on the 
north and New Orleans, Houston, and 
Brownsville, Tex., on the south. 

A glance at a map of mid-America shows 
that the Hay Co. serves the same general 
area as the two petitioning rail systems. 
With a fleet of 6 towboats and 90 barges, 
the Hay Co. is one of the 10 largest barge 
operators on the inland and coastal water- 
ways. 

The Illinois Central and Southern Pacific 
view their proposed purchase of the barge- 
line as an investment. 

MILLIONS FOR EXPANSION 


The two railroads plan to spend millions 
of dollars to expand the Hay fleet to provide 
more frequent sailings and additional equip- 
ment, for the benefit of users of the water 
carrier service. 

They contend the barge industry does not 
have the financial means to meet the grow- 
ing requirements of waterway traffic and 
that the water route improvements being 
made at the most of millions of dollars 
should be utilized to their fullest for the 
benefit of the public. 

The Illinois Central and Southern Pacific 
said they will set up through rail-water and 
truck-water rates. They have been unwill- 
ing to do this in the past because “there 
are limits beyond which the railroads are 
unable to go in prerate adjustments and 
improvements in service.” 

TO SEEK NEW INDUSTRIES 


Plans also include inducing new indus- 
tries, for whom water transportation pro- 
vides an inherent advantage, to locate along 
the Hay Co.’s route. 

The petitioners assert their purchase of 
the barge line would increase competition 
along the waterways and that the inherent 
advantages of each mode of transportation 
would be preserved, The new Hay opera- 
wa] would be under the jurisdiction of the 
cc. 

There is not the slightest validity to the 
argument that permitting railroads to en- 
gage in other transportation operations will 
lead to a monopoly, the two roads assert. 

They argue that water carriers are pro- 
tected by certificates of operating authority 
and that effective protection against monop- 
oly is afforded by the antitrust laws and 
public policy. 


Dumb Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


. Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Detroit Times of Febru- 
ary 18, 1960: 

Dums Pouirics 
Michigan again is being made a political 
pigskin, kicked around in a mire of slurs 
by politicians who apparently believe it 
elever to besmear the whole State in order 
to daub mud on their selected targets. 


February 25 


The newest assault is by a recalcitrant mi- 
nority of Republican Senators in Washing- 
ton who brand Michigan a “privileged sanc- 
tuary” for union hoodlums—a kind of no- 
law-land from which emerge miscreants to 
prey upon adjoining States. 

Such attack is rightly interpreted as a “get 
Reuther” effort by a few of the Senate labor 
rackets committee who have been unable to 
pin misdeeds upon the UAW-CIO president. 

Indirectly, the mud pies are aimed at Gov- 
ernor Williams and the Democratic Party. 
They have the same noxious odor that 
abounded in the smear-Michigan attack, 
originating last year within the State, against 
our tax structure and labor standards. 

Williams and Senator Hart, among others, 
have arisen in flaming protest against this 
new assault from Washington. 

Their ire is understandable. But as a 
matter of practical politics, the Democratic 
protesters might do better if they gave our 
assailants all the rope they want—with the 
proverbial result. 

Only the day before the mud was slung 
from Washington, Vice President Nixon 
visited Michigan and made a hugely popular 
appearance. Most people he met liked him 
and the things he said, regardless of individ- . 
ual politics. 

With the kind of spirit both sides can 
applaud, he promised a fight to make this 
State GOP in the next election. 

Closely associated with the Vice-Presiden- 
tial party was Paul D. Bagwell, a liberal Re- 
publican who was candidate for Governor in 
1958 and who, even in losing, brought new 
support to his party. 

As of Monday, things were looking up for 
Michigan Republicans, longtime losers in the 
election booths. 

We doubt if the shrewdest Democrats could 
have contrived a scheme to diminish the 
gains of Nrxon’s visit as neatly as that fur- 
nished free and postpaid from Washington. 

Once more a few Republican reactionaries 
have identified their party with a smear- 
Michigan campaign. 

Once more the Democrats grab the fumbled 
ball. 

It’s an old story. 

When kicking a political football, watch 
out for the way it bounces. 


The Christian Amendment Movement— 
The Question of Union of Church and 
State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, and upon 
request of a representative of the Chris- 
tian Amendment Movement, I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the Recorp the 
fifth of a series of thought-provoking ra- 
dio messages delivered by the Reverend 
John Coleman, D.D., Ph. D.: 

“ When the relation of church and state is 
under discussion, the thoughts of American 
students of history go back to Roger Wil- 
liams, founder of the colony of Rhode Is- 
land. -Williams was a brilliant young Enge 
lishman, educated at Cambridge University. 
He was not in agreement with the English 
established church and fied to Massachusetts 
to escape persecution. There he disagreed 
with the Massachusetts established church 
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and campaigned for its abolition. He again 
avoided arrest by flight. 

With some of his followers he went to what 
is now Rhode Island, purchased land from 
the Indians, and built what was in later 
years to become the city of Providence. Wil- 
liams gave that name to the little settle- 
ment in honor of the God who he believed 
had cared for him and his companions. In 
Providence all denominations. were free to 
carry on their own worship and none were 
supported by the government. 

Because of this many have supposed that 
Roger Williams wanted a government that 
was secular, one that ignored the whole 
question of religion. This is far from the 
truth. Immediately upon fixing their abode, 
the settlers subscribed to the following com- 
pact or constitution: 

“We, whose names are underwritten, do 
hereby solemnly, in the presence of Jehovah, 
incorporate ourselves into a body politic; 
and as He shall help, will submit our per- 
sons, lives and estates unto our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the king of kings and the lord of 
lords, and to all those perfect and absolute 

‘laws of His given us in His holy word of 
truth.” 

This sounds like the first section of the 
Christian amendment. I will repeat it: 

“This Nation devoutly recognizes the au- 
thority and law of Jesus Christ, Saviour and 
Ruler of nations, through whom are be- 
stowed the blessings of Almighty God.” 

The second section of the amendment has 
been added to make sure that there will be 
no misunderstanding on this matter of 
church and state, to give assurance that the 
religious and other liberties of man, whether 
Christian or non-Christian, will not be in- 
terfered with because of this amendment, 
This second section reads: 

“This amendment shall not be interpreted 
so as to result in the establishment of any 
particular ecclesiastical organization, or in 
the abridgment of the rights of religious 
freedom, or freedom of speech and press, or 
of peaceful assemblage.” 

What is an established church? It is the 
kind we had in some of the Colonies, and 
they still have in Western Europe. An es- 
tablished church is one for which the gov- 
ernment pays the bills, makes the laws and 
appoints the officers. All these features are 
found today in Great Britain. For example, 
when the bishops wished to bring in a new 
prayerbook, they had to request permission 
of the British Parliament, and the Parlia- 
ment, under the leadership of David Lloyd 
George, the Prime Minister, who was him- 
self a Welsh Baptist, refused the permission. 

No, the Christian amendment does not 
propose the establishment of any church. 
It definitely declares against it. If adopted, 
so long as the Christian amendment stands, 
no church in America will have its expenses 
paid by the Government, its laws made by 
Congress, or its officers appointed by some 
political authority. Under the amendment 
church and state will be legally separate, 
neither controlling the other, but both 
under the Lord Jesus Christ, both seeking 
to obey His will. Thus each would 
strengthen the other. Two men marching 
in step make marching easier for both of 
them; the church and state marching in 
step would both be more effective. Neither 
would be in control over the other, but the 
popular mind would not be confused by one 
pulling one way, and the other pulling 
contrariwise. 

It is this issue of an established church 
that contributed largely to the state of mind 
that led the Constitutional Convention to 
give us a Constitution that recognizes nei- 
ther God nor His Son, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
In several of the States the issue of an es- 
tablished church was a burning one. In 
Virginia, where the Episcopal Church had 
been established by law, the legislature, in 

_ 1775, passed a bill to suspend the payment 
of the Episcopal clergy by the colony, and 
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2 years later voted to end such payments, 
There were some, like Patrick Henry, who 
wanted to have two established churches, 
the Presbyterian and the Episcopal, Com- 
plete religious freedom was not achieved by 
law in Virginia until 1786, just a year before 
the Constitutional Convention. So the 
question was in the air. 

In Connecticut the established church 
continued on a township basis until 1818, 
and in Massachusetts until 1833. In these 
States the people determined by vote from 
what denomination their presiding clergy- 
man would come. This was possible under 
the Nationa] Constitution because the first 
amendment, forbidding an established 
church, applied only to the National Gov- 
ernment. It begins: “Congress. shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion.” It was not until the adoption of the 
14th amendment that the prohibition of an 
established church was made to apply to 
individual States. 

This agitation concerning an established 
church created a nonreligious bias in the 
Convention that drew up the Constitution. 
The Convention did not begin its first meet- 
ing with prayer, or any subsequent meeting, 
this despite the fact that Benjamin Frank- 
lin at one point made a most eloquent plea 
for prayer. Alexander Hamilton opposed 
Franklin’s motion, saying that to have 
prayer would lead the people to think that 
they were not getting along very well at 
their task. Then after some discussion 
someone made a motion to adjourn and it 
was carried. The motion for prayer was 
never voted on. Franklin sadly notes in his 
diary that few of the members were inter- 
ested in his proposal. 

The Convention, and the Constitution 
which it produced, were alike secular. Secu- 
lar means “without God.” Certainly there 
were other factors that brought about this 
tragic situation, but the problem of an es- 
tablished church had its part. Men were 
so accustomed to identifying the Christian 
religion with an established church that, 
when they were breaking the connection be- 
tween the church find the state, apparently 
they thought this must involve the omission 
of all religious acknowledgments such as 
were found in the charters of most of the 
Colonies, of some of the States, and, to a 
degree, in the Declaration of Independence. 
They did not seem to realize fully that the 
State might have a relation to the Lord in- 
dependent of any and all churches, such as 
the poet Dante visioned centuries ago, such 
as Roger Williams and William Penn put into 
practice. It is this relationship that the 
Christian amendment affirms. 

‘The issue of an established church is now 
of the long ago, but its influence remains 
in the great defect of our National Constitu- 
tion, the lack of a confession of faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the national Saviour and 
Ruler, through whom are bestowed the bless- 
ings of Almighty God. Let me repeat: 
The Christian amendment carefully guards 
against the revival of the issue of church 
and state and the problem of an established 
church. The church and the state are to be 
the earthly arms of the Lord Jesus who is 
head over all things. Neither arm is to con- 
trol the other, both are to obey the head. 





The Problems of Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
IN ee STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we read much these days 





There ‘are many ways 
question, and prevention is certainly 
best way. But we must also consider 
rehabilitation of those who have of- 
fended. In New Jersey we are particu- 


Bergen Evening Record, Hackensack, 
N.J., of February 2 describes recent prog- 
ress at this station. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We Can Have AS Mvucu REHABILITATION AS 
We Lixs 


The success of the Highflelds experiment 
and its broad values in establishing produc- 
tive techniques have never been in doubt. 
But reassuringly corroborative is the report 
that over a period of 2 to 3 years 77 percent 
of the delinquents released from the H 
well institution have successfully adj wo 
the life of their community. 

The Highfields experiment, invciving as 
it does a concentrated form of group psy- 
chiatry, some individual therapy, and other 
forms of individual attention in a mini- 
mum-security environment, is an 
program as budgets go. Yet clearly High- 
fields shows that by such treatment and cash 
outlay a boy can be readjusted before he 
gets into a position of having to be re- 
claimed. The State Home for Boys at James- 
burg is no conventional penai institution, 
and is in its way a progressive adaptation 
of prison attitude and care; it is not an 
inexpensive operation. But the Jamesburg 
record of conduct during detention and after 
release cannot compare with the Highfields 
statistics. 

Demonstrated is that we do at last have 
an -effective program. Existing is a going 
plan of reclamation limited to a 
of 20 boys. It works. There are many ques- 
tions left, but they are not up to Highfields 
to answer. 





Fargo, N. Dak., Designated All-America 
City . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 





the fact that Fargo, N. Dak., 
selected an AH-America City in a con- 
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efforts to solve major community prob- 
lems. This summary appears in the 
current—March 1—issue of Look maga- 
zine: 

Parco, N. Dak. 

This northern plains city of 50,000 was 
saddled with problems. It had a 50-year- 
old city hall built when the population was 
only 13,000. Its residential districts were 

slums. Then civic-minded resi- 
dents formed a citizens for city planning or- 
ganization to work for improvements. Over 
strong opposition, they won approval for a 
major bond issue to the needed 
funds. Now, on the site of a 17-acre slum 
area, a new civic center is rising. _ Already 
completed are a modern city hall and an au- 
ditorium. Other public buildings will fol- 
low. Displaced families from the slum area 
have been. relocated without resorting to 
public housing, and the State’s first urban- 
renewal project has moved into the final 


stages. 

a city is expensive. The tax 
bill of a man with a $15,000 house is around 
$325 a year. Yet citizens of Fargo have made 
voluntary contributions to a school for re- 
tarded children, another for teaching deaf 
children, and similar community enterprises. 
In addition, hundreds of women volunteers 


bers of the PTA for a school population 
of 7,776. 





Private Power Companies Cashing in on 
Their Share of $15 Billion Federal 
Subsidies From Rapid Amortization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
recalled that during World War IT the 
Congress passed legislation to provide 
accelerated amortization of defense 
plants. When we were faced with the 
great war emergency we needed tremen- 
dous expansion in manufacturing plants 
capable of building the arms and arma- 
ments needed for our defense. Private 
industry was understandably reluctant to 
make these very large investments in de- 
fense plants because in many cases they 
were highly specialized and would have 
little usefulness for civilian production. 

The rapid amortization program pro- 
vided that the cost of a defense plant 
could be amortized over a 5-year period 
instead of over its longtime useful life 
as then provided by income tax laws. 
The rapid amortization was, of course, 
deductible as a business expense for in. 
come tax purposes, and thus this pro- 
gram reduced the taxes of defense in- 
dustries. In effect, the cost of the new 
defense plants was largely met by the 
Federal Government in the form of re- 
duced taxes. 

Now certainly this program was well 
justified in the case of aircraft, ord- 
nance and other highly specialized de- 
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fense plants of little or no use for civilian 
accelerated amortization 


goods. A few 

certificates had been granted-to public 
utilities during the war and during the 
Korean emergency where an expansion 
of power was imperative to serve a criti- 
cal defense industry, such as the Atomic 
Energy Commission. -But shortly after 
this administration came into office, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization began to 
issue accelerated amortization certifi- 
cates for ordinary expansion of power 
facilities and within the next few years 
practically every power company in the 
country benefited from these accelerated 
amortization certificates. The Office of 
Defense Mobilization issued some 22,000 
certificates granting over $30 billion in 
rapid amortization to all industries. The 
electric power utilities received fewer 
than 5 percent of these certificates but 
they were allowed $3 billion worth of 
10 percent of the total aecelerated 
amortization. 

This program of accelerated amortiza- 
tion has cost some $15 billion in lost 
taxes of which the private power com- 
panies alone have accounted for $1% 
billion. As a result of this program the 
private power industry became possibly 
the greatest beneficiary of a Federal 
subsidy that was ever enjoyed by any 
nondefense industry. 

It will also be recalled that many of 
us objected strenuously to this generous 
subsidy for the private utilities and one 
of the most constructive achievements 
of the 85th Congress was the repeal of 
that portion of the law which had per- 
mitted the granting of rapid amortiza- 
tion certificates to private power com- 
panies. 

When we debated this matter in con- 
sidering the repealing ‘legislation we, of 
necessity, spoke in terms of estimates of 
tax losses and some spokesmen of the 
private utilities denied that this repre- 
sented a subsidy and that the companies 
would benefit from it. But today we do 
not need to estimate or to guess—we now 
have on the record the facts from the 
books of the power companies them- 
selves regarding the way this unprece- 
dented subsidy has operated for the 
benefit of the private power companies 
and particularly their stockholders. 

Keep in mind that the rates charged 
by private power companies include a 
portion which will be paid in taxes to 
the local and Federal governments, Ac- 
tually private power companies are not 
taxpayers they are tax collectors. In 
substance and under the terms of the 
rate structures approved by State and 
Federal regulatory agencies, the consum- 
ers of a utility pay the taxes in their 
power bills and the utility in turn trans- 
mits the taxes to the local and Federal 
governments. Now let us see what has 
been happening under the accelerated 
amortization program. The private util- 
ities have been collecting the same taxes 
from their customers that they did be- 
fore or that they would collect without 
rapid amortization. But, they paid far 
less in taxes to the Federal Government 


‘than they collected from their custom- 


ers. ‘To account for this excess of taxes 
they have collected from their custom- 
ers most private utilities have set up 
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what they call “accumulated income tax 
deferral reserves.” ‘These deferral re- 
serves represent the actual tax savings 
of the power companies. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, the latest figures available 
from the Federal Power Commission, the 
private power companies have now ac- 
cumulated some $700 million in these ac- 
cumulated income tax deferral reserves. 

In other words as of January 1, 1959, 

they had already received some $700 mil- 

lion of subsidies in the form of reduced 

taxes. This is only the beginning. Al- 
though the accelerated amortization has 
been repealed the private power com- 
panies will continue to enjoy the bene- 
fits of these subsidies for some years to 
come and eventually the subsidy will 
amount to a total of $144 billion. I in- 
sert herein a list supplied by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission of the private 
electric utility companies with their ac- 
cumulated amortization reserves as of 

December 31, 1958. From this list you © 

can see how much tax reduction your 

power company has admitted receiving 

as of January 1, 1959. 

Accumulated income tar deferrals arising 
through the accelerated amortization of 
emergency facilities and the use of rapid 
depreciation methods permitted under sec- 
tions 168 and 167, respectively, of the 1954 
Internal Revenue Code 

ELECTRIC UTILITY COMPANIES, BALANCE AS OF 

DEC. 31, 1958 


Alabama Power Co............. $16, 028, 000 
Appalachian Electric Power Co.. 21, 253, 000 
Arkansas Power & Light Co.... 13, 637, 000 
Atlantic City Electric Co....... 2, 369, 000 
Bangor Hydroelectric Co....... 115, 000 
Black Hills Power & Light Co.... ..-........ 
Boston Edison Co.........-.--. 4, 947, 000 
ORGS: C8 DO ci cwccndnenéncinn cemengnnens 


California Electric Power Co_-.. 2,262, 000 
California-Pacific Utilities Co... ........... 


California-Oregon Power Co... 8,791,000 
Cambridge Electric Light Co.... ....--..... 
Cape & Vinyard Electric Co..... ..-..--..-- 
Carolina Power & Light........ 9, 120, 000 
Central Electric & Gas Co...... connenanono 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric 

SE Pic cis wed tdcincandinheomqinitees 1, '742, 000 
Central Illinois Electric & Gas 

I oo ceca titesicliin tenga minbenenimatings 1, 120, 000 
Central Illinois Light Co....-.. 1, 841, 000 
Central Illinois Public Service 

TI sti atbi oupiceectasie dapshsonallalihseatieeinien 750, 000 
Central Louisiana Electric Co... 2,552,000 
Central Kansas Power Co....... 572, 000 
Central Maine Power Co....... 5, 970, 000 
Central Power & Light Co...... 6, 110, 000 
Central Vermont Public Service 

I sen siienie ch coi aedcnaaspeii clemson glans 562, 000 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co... 13,105, 000 
Citizens Utilities Co.......... 107, 000 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating 

Na si cviciceincratiainree ie tndutdapendiidaiiiweninéess 20, '79'7, 000 
Colorado Central Power Co.... 101, 000 
Columbus & Southern Ohio 

CCE a isin cts mole erence these 1, 373, 000 
Commonwealth Edison Co...... 1, 320, 000 
Commonwealth Edison Co. of 

TRGIODS, TNC co wsnsdencmioue 55, 000 


Community Public Service Co... ..-.----..- 
Connecticut Light & Power Co.. 5, 436, 000 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New 


ES SIs. is ite cliadiinetaawaasenmnss 21, 044, 000 
Consumers Power Co_.......... 13, 285, 000 
Dallas Power & Light Co...... 5, 816, 000 
Delaware Power & Light Co..... 3,221,000 
Detroit Edison Co. and subsidi- 

SIE sak ce-cxusesictiondencasinipniniblongnsepipeeubemie 27, 203, 000 
Duquesne Light Co._.....-.-.-. 1, 649, 000 
Eastern Shore Public Service 

Co. of Maryland..-........... 89, 000 










1960 


Accumulated income tax deferrals, etc.—Con. 
Eastern Shore Public Service 


Co. OF Virgen. 2.02 cc ecck  cvscoeass o 
Edison Sault Electric Co....... ....--..--- 
El Paso Electric Co._.........- $1, 596, 000 
Ellenville Electric -Co..:....... .....2-.--- 
Empire District Electric Co... 1, 058, 000 
Fall River Electric Light Co.... .....-.-.-. 
Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light 

cium nckdetsawkdnh ati” wea eemes 
Florida Power Corp......----. 5, 712, 000 
Florida Power & Light Co... .. 9, 752, 000 


Florida Public Utilities Co... ...-.--.s- 
Georgia Power Co......--..-.. 18, 307, 000 
Gril? POWe? 00.60 sabemdscenece 
Gulf States Utilities Co_..._-. 
Holyoke Water Power Co....... ~...--..--. 
Home Light & Power Co-...-.... -.---.-.--. 


Houston Lighting & Power Co.. 8, 569, 000 
Idaho Power Co............... 4, 388, 000 
TIilinois Power Co........-...-. 6, 749, 000 


Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 14, 819, 


000 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co... 5, 740, 000 
Iowa Electric Light & Power Co. 1,821,000 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Co. 135, 000 
lowd Power & Light Co...-.... 4, 746, 000 
Iowa Public Service Co........ 1, 449, 000 
Iowa Southern Utilities Co.... 1,007,000 
Kansas City Power & Light Co... 4, 285, 000 
Kansas Power & Light Co.... 2,804,000 
Kentucky Power Co........... 172, 000 
Kentucky Utilities Co......... 2, 338, 000 
Kingsport Utilities Co......... 10, 000 
DLecknart POWE? O0...cnccsccces ncnssiinnwes 
Long Island Lighting Co_..... 11, 916, 000 
Louisiana Power & Light Co.. 6,851, 000 
Maine Public Service Co........ 237, 000 
Marietta Electric Co.......... 19, 000 
Michigan Gas & Electric Co... 6, 000 
Minnesota Power & Light Co.. 4,518,000 
Mississippi Power Co.......... 2, 961, 000 
Mississippi Power & Light Co... 8, 272, 000 
Missouri Edison OCo.......-.... s---.-----.- 
Missouri Power & Light Co..... .........-.- 
Missouri Public Service Co.._... 753, 000 
Monongahela Power Co__....-. 5, 705, 000 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Corp. 1, 093, 000 
Montana Power Co.........-.. 243, 000 


Montaup Electric Co....220.2.. 1-222. 


Mt. Carmel Public Utility Co... 54, 000 
Nantahala Power & Light Co.... 2, 043, 000 
Nantucket Gas & Electric Corp... -.......... 
me. Bedford Gas & Edison Light 
New England Power Co_....... 3, 324, 000 
New Orleans Public Service 

QOD itinin petits Meio SU cea 
New York State Electric & Gas . 

SD rib cishsctses's tinal cointsecaraianinbiebiarl 7, 963, 000 
Niagara Mohawk Power Co_.-__- 17, 832, 000 
Northern Indiana Public Service 

. ii ttie nin bi cipat cine dati arenes wine 156, 000 
Northern States Power Co. (Min- 

OUI Y x sins cise piein iad Uiales ca ssantins 7, 877, 000 

Northern Virginia Power Co___. 20, 000 


Northwestern Public Service Co. .._.._____. 
Otilo BBR Cisse cede. 16, 106, 000 


Cait FOUR Oi cn uecc on sneeeoe 26, 429, 000 
Old Dominion Power Co........ ~... ---.-. 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co... 5, 348, 000 
Orange & Rockland Utilities, 

Bide in cndbtni cuiseeeise 2, '769, 000 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co...._.. 34, 449, 000 
Pacific Power & Light Co_..... 11, 278, 000 
Patchogue Electric Light Co..._. 106, 000 
Pennsylvania Electric Co_..... 9, 707, 000 
Pennsylvania Power Co... . 2, 040, 000 


Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 18, 430, 000 
Peoples Utilities, Inc. ou. ce et 
Philadelphia Electric Co....... 19, 839, 000 
Plymouth County Electric Co__. 
Portland General Electric Co... 

Potomac Edison Co............ 

Potomac Light & Power Co_.... 

Public Service Co. of Colorado.. 6, 248, 000 
Public Service Co, of Indiana, 


ie Oi tiinkaralitiicn: cinta Rii ct at - 3%, 499,000 
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Accumulated income tax deferrals, ete —Con. 
Public Service Co. of New Mex- 


Public Service Co. of Oklahoma. _——‘ 7, 477, 000 
Public Service Electric & Gas 

GIB icin chk eisnee ocsesaaiblaalemnatiintiganstiratiiiscaa see Mute 14, 036, 000 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp... .......-.-. * 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co... ........... 
Savannah Electric & Power Co.. -....-.--.. 
Sierra Pacific Power Co....2:.. ...-..5 Lu. 
South Carolina Electric & Gas 

OO iid atcini ie aiid ee 955, 000 
South Carolina Generating Co... _ 3, 154, 000 
South Penn Power Co-.-...-...- 36, 000 


Southern California Edison Co. 15, 036, 000 
Southern Colorado Power Co... -— ~~~... 


Southern Nevada Power Co-_-_-. 984, 000 
Southern Indiana Gas & Elec- 

9 NE EA dt pee cided ee 1, 790, 000 
Southwestern Electric Power 
ES sn oi aris We heldianes Uae iapteluararss 2, 774, 000 
Southwestern Public Service 

IIE 2, di a cirt ened aaiiiietainaiie tininaliabe 10, 906, 000 
St. Lawrence River Power Co... 98, 000 

PORE. OR. cncockubibacumasans * acbdihowin 
Tanned, 206. ... cncniernnnpennas 217, 000 
Texas Electric Service Co...... 7, 127, 000 
Texas Power & Light Co....-- 10, 858, 000 
Toledo Edison Co.-..........-. 5, 137, 000 
Tucson’ Gas, Electric Light & 

POW Cbs cancun ccekotae Wer enkaaee 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri... 13, 680, 000 


Union Light, Heat & Power Co-. 77, 000 
United Gas Improvement Co... -..-.----- 
United Illuminating Co.....-.. 1, 928, 000 
Upper Peninsula Power Co-.... 33, 000 
Utah Power & Light Co-.......- 483, 000 


Virginia Electric & Power Co... 21, 840, 000 
West Maryland Power Co-..-...- _ 


West Penn Power Co..-....... 4, 926, 000 
West Texas Utilities Co....... 2, 769, 000 

Western Light & Telephone Co., 
FOOT pte hiitsisian ents tihipice pm eihi dh ct Merial 1, 936, 000 

Western Massachusetts Electric 
NOIID  o. nida ss ts cs rk thincca cidy lubes sess daieinsani 1, 314, 000 
Wheeling Electric Co.....-.-.. 352, 000 
WG sis. ide dtinwtention 703, 662,000 


tFormerly Southwestern Gas & Electric 
Co. 

Nore.—Balances shown relate to electric 
operations of the companies only. Com- 
panies allowing the tax reduction to “flow 
through” without restriction or crediting it 
to depreciation reserves are not included in 
the listing. , 


(Source: Federal Power Commission.) 





Seventy-fifth Birthday of Fleet Adm. 
Chester W. Nimitz 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, February 24, Fleet Adm. Chester W. 
Nimitz was honored throughout this 
country and in many overseas areas on 
the occasion of his 75th birthday. Fleet 


Admiral Nimitz began his brilliant naval 


caréer 59 years ago when he was ap- 
pointed to the U.S. Naval Academy from 
the 12th Congressional District in Texas 
in 1901. His actions in the Pacific dur- 
ing World War II will live in histery 
forever. 

Fleet Admiral Nimitz was ordered to 
duty as commander in chief, Pacific 
Fleet, with the rank of admiral effective 
December 31, 1941. He was presented 


A158] 


the Distinguished Service Medal by the 
President, awarded in the name of Con- 
gress, with the following citation: 

For exceptionally meritorious service to 
the Government of the United States in a 
duty of great responsibility as commander 
in chief of the Pacific Fleet since December 
31, 1941. At the most critical period of 
the present war in the Pacific he assumed 
command in that area and, despite the 
losses at Pearl Harbor and the tragic short- 
age of vessels, planes and supplies, organized 
his forces and carried on defensive warfare 
which halted the Japanese advance. As rap- 
idly as ships, personnel and material became 
available, he shifted from defensive to of- 
fensive warfare and, by his brilliant leader- 
ship an outstanding skill as a strategist, 
enabled the units under his command to de- 
feat the enemy in the Coral Sea, off Midway, 
and in the Solomon Islands; and to capture 
and occupy the Gilbert and Marshall Islands, 


He was also awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal by the Navy Department, 
for “Exceptionally meritorious service as 
commander in chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet.” 
The citation states that-— 

His conduct of the operations of the Pa 


Midway Island was characterized by unfail- 
ing judgment and sound decision, completed 
with skill and vigor. 


On October 7, 1943 he was redesig- 


President “for exceptionally meritorious 
service as commander in chief, U.S. 
Pacific ‘Fleet and Pacific Ocean areas, 
from June 1944 to August 1945.” The 
citation further states: 

Initiating the final phase in the battle for 
victory in the Pacific, he attacked the Mari- 
anas, invading Saipan, inflicting a decisive 
defeat on the Japanese Fleet in the First 
Battle of the Philippines and capturing 
Guam and Tinian. In vital continuing op- 
erations, his fleet forces isolated the enemy- 
held bastions of the Central and Eastern 
Carolines. With reconnaissance of the main 
beaches on Leyte effected, approach channels - 
cleared and opposition neutralized in joint 
operations to reoccupy the Philippines, the 
challenge by powerful tesk forces of the Jap- 
anese Fleet resulted in a historic victory in 
the three-phased battle for Leyte Gulf. Ac- 
celerating the intensity of aerial offensive 
by pressure exerted at every hostile strong- 
point, Fleet Admiral Nimitz culminated long- 
range strategy by successful amphibious as- 
sault on Iwo Jima and Okina 
placed representative forces of the U.S. Navy 
in the harbor of Tokyo for the formal capit- 
ulation of the Japanese Empire. He dem- 
onstrated the highest qualities of a naval 
officer and rendered services of the greatest 
distinction to his country. 


On November 26, 1945, his nomination 
to be Chief of Naval Operations was con- 
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firmed by the Senate. He hauled down 
his flag at Pearl Harbor, where he had 
hoisted it in December 1941 on board 
the submarine Grayling, in a harbor lit- 
tered with wreckage of American war- 
ships, and on December 15, 1945, relieved 
Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King as Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

On December 15, 1947, he was de- 
tached as Chief of Naval Operations and 
ordered to San Francisco for duty as di- 
rected by the Secretary of the Navy. 
Since then he has acted as Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary in the Western Sea 
Frontier, and serves in an advisory ca- 
pacity, assisting in other matters per- 
taining to the Navy when called upon to 
do so. 

Fleet Admiral - Nimitz has _ truly 
brought honor and distinction to his 
country. It gives me great pleasure to 
add my most sincere congratulations to 
Admiral Nimitz on the occasion of his 
75th birthday. 





Anniversary of Estonian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to call to the attention of the 
House that yesterday, February 24, 
marks the 42d anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the Repub- 
lic of Estonia. 

It does indeed seem cynical that when 
so many new nations are recognizing 
independence and _ self-determination 
throughout the world that those coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe which were once 
independent still remain in captivity. 
Among this number Estonia, of course, 
must be included and, with her Baltic 
neighbors of Latvia and Lithuania, she 
does not even have the fiction of inde- 
pendence as do the other captive na- 
tions. Indeed the history of these three 
small Baltic countries constitutes one 
of the most flagrant and outrageous vio- 
lations of international agreement on 
the part of the Soviet Union that the 
world has ever seen. Ever since these 
three countries were absorbed by the 
Soviet Union, Communist policy has dic- 
tated the eradication of any vestiges of 
nationalism and is attempting to com- 
pletely absorb them into the U.S.S.R. 

It is, nevertheless, heartening to real- 
ize that the people of Estonia still retain 
their burning desire for freedom and 
independence in spite of the tortures and 
slavery which they have undergone now 
for nearly 20 years. This display of cour- 
age on their part, however, must con- 
tinually be nurtured by evidence of in- 
terest in their behalf on the part of the 
free world and above all by the United 
States of America who is rightly regarded 
as the guardian of hope for their ulti- 
mate freedom. That is why expressions 
of interest on our part, in addition to 
commemorative meetings on this solemn 
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occasion, will help to remind the captive 
peoples, including the Estonians, that 
they will never be forgotten in the hearts 
and minds of freemen everywhere. 

I trust we will all join in observing 
this national holiday of Estonia and in 
once again expressing the hope that the 
day will soon come when these brave peo- 
ple will be able to observe their own na- 
tional holiday in a free land. Meanwhile, 
our Government rightly pursues the pol- 
icy of refusing to recognize the forced 
annexation of Estonia and are continu- 
ing to recognize the representatives of its 
government in exile. This is the policy 
to which we should all continue to - 
our undivided support. 





Private Voluntary Insurance and H.R. 
4700 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, almost 
the complete insurance industry along 
with the American Medital Association 
has taken up the cry of “socialism,” 
“governmentation,” and many other 
words they use to create an image of a 
monster—H.R. 4700. The truth is that 
private insurers are not insuring the aged 
for medical, surgical, and hospitaliza- 
tion. The one fact they admit is that 
this group is a high-cost, high-risk 
group, which has been completely 
avoided until very recently. 

The argument is made that private in- 
surance companies have made great 
strides in the voluntary health contracts. 
It is true that more people today are 
able to buy better health insurance than 
at any previous time. However, these 
policies are usually offered to that seg- 
ment of the population under the age of 
65 or even 60. The cost for a reason- 
able plan for the aged would be higher 
than the average person on a pension 
could afford. 

The coverage offered our aged popula- 
tion on policies in existence today is lim- 
ited to a benefit rate that would have 
been proper or feasible back in 1940. 
These policies are in an experimental 
stage, and the natural conservatism of 
the industry is holding the benefits down 
to a minimum. The possibility always 
exists that, when it is found financially 
unwise to issue this type of policy, the 
companies will decline to renew, under 
their so-called cancellation clause. 

The following three policies are the 
best the insurance industry has to offer 
the aged today. In reading through 
these policies ask yourself this question, 
Is this policy adequate for our aged 
today? 


Hospital: 
60 days. 

Nursing home: $5 per day for 55 days. 
(Benefits payable under hospital and nurs- 
ing home shall not exceed the combined total 





INSURANCE COMPANY A 
$10 per day for a maximum of 
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of 60 days for any one period of confine- 
ment.) 

Renewal agreement: Company may re- 
fuse to renew when renewal is declined on 
all policies of this form. 

Additional benefits: Such things as X-ray, 
oxygen, operating room, etc. The company 
will pay 80 percent of all cost over $100 with 
a maximum of $1,000. 

Surgical: Governed by rate schedule; $225, 
maximum. 

Cost: $8.50 per person, per month; annual, 
$102. 

Policy: Form 4HSO; 
over 65 years of age. 


limited to persons 


INSURANCE COMPANY B 


Hospital: $10 per day for a maximum of 31 
days. 

Surgical: Governed by rate schedule; $200 
maximum. .- 

Additional expenses: Miscellaneous hos- 
pital expenses; maximum of $100. 

Renewal agreement: Company may cancel 
if it cancels all within the State. 

Cost: $6.50 per person, per month; ‘an- 
nual, $78. 

Policy: 65 plus policy (form No. OA 37). 


INSURANCE COMPANY C 

Hospital: $12 per day up to 200 days maxi- 
mum of $2,400. 

Surgical: Governed by rate schedule; $300 
maximum. 

Nurse: If accidental injury requires spe- 
cial nurse while’ in hospital, this policy pays 
up to $10 a day, up to 5 days, for any one 
accident. 

Additional expenses: Certain of these ex- 
penses have no limit such as surgical dress- 
ings, iron lung, hypos. Others carry a maxi- 
mum of from $10 to $30. 

First-aid benefits: Accidents not requiring 
hospitalization, up to $10. 

Renewal agreement: Company cannot can- 
cel policy but may change premium rates. 
Bt $7.30 per person, per month; annual, 

10. 

Policy: LAHO-120; hospital and surgical 

expense policy; 65 years of age and over, 





Rocky Mountain Farmers Support Addi- 
tives Amendment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, at- 
tempts are being made to create the im- 
pression that farmers in general are op- 
posed to the Food Additives Amendment 
of 1958, and, in particular, to Secretary 
Flemming’s. enforcement of it. Edi- 
torials in farm journals have misrepre- 
sented the amendment in an attempt to 
mislead and confuse their readers and 
various trade papers read by farmers 
have joined the cabal. 

It is heartening, therefore, to know 
that the American farmer retains his 
independence of judgment and is not 
easily fooled by the propaganda of those 
industries which would place financial 
gain above the protection of the public 
health. 

The following letter from the assistant 
to the president of the Rocky Mountain 
Farmers Union and the _ resolution 
adopted by the union show that at least 
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one segment of our farm population has 
not been influenced by this propaganda: 
Rocky MOUNTAIN FARMERS UNION, 
Denver, Colo., February 15, 1960, 
Hon. James J, DELANEY, 
Congressman, New York, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN DeLANey: At the 5ist 
annual convention of the Rocky Mountain 
Farmers Union in Denver, Colo. on February 
3, 1960, a strong resolution was passed in 
support of the principles of the Delaney 
amendment to the pure food and drug law. 

The resolution had the unanimous sup- 
port of all delegates representing 18,750 farm 
and ranch families of Colorado and Wyo- 
ming. . 

Farm folks are deeply concerned with the 
growing problem of moving pure food to 
consumers without having it endangered 
with chemical additives or preservatives that 
have not been proven entirely safe for 
human consumption. 

The resolution follows: 


FOOD PROCESSING AND CHEMICAL ADDITIVES 
Due to the increased use of chemicals in 


processing and insecticides, we insist that it. 


is in the general public interest that the 
burden of proof of the nontoxicity of such 
products be placed directly on the manu- 
facturers of same. In effect, the Pure Food 
and Drug Administration now has only ex 
post facto power. It should be given au- 
thority to prevent the marketing of such 
products unless they are certified as safe. 

This same approach should be used on 
food products which contain additives. 
public should be assured that products con- 
taining additives are safe and nontoxic, just 
as farmers should be assured that products 
purchased to benefit their crops or live- 
stock are not harmful to the eventual con- 
sumer of those products. 

If the Government agency responsible re- 
quires more funds or personnel to do this, 
we urge the Congress to provide the funds 
for this purpose, 

Sincerely, ‘ 
Geo. L. BICKEL, 
Assistant to the President, Rocky 
Mountain Farmers Union. 





Jim Bond: Super Dallas Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in Dallas, Tex., the Linz Award is 
bestowed each year upon a citizen who 
has distinguished himself in civic en- 
deavor in that great city. The award 
for 1959 has just been made. It went 
to a man named James H. Bond. 


Mr. Bond is a Federal Government 
employee. He is a living refutation of 
the charge we sometimes hear that Gov- 
ernment employees isolate themselves 
from the life of the community. 

An editorial in the Dallas Times Herald 
sums up better than I possibly could the 
scope of Jim Bond’s contribution to the 
Dallas community. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial, paying de- 
served tribute to a man who works un- 
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selfishly for his fellow men, be placed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Jim Bonn: Super Dattas CrrizEn 

When people think of Jim Bond, as the 
1959 Linz Award winner is known to his 
thousands of admiring friends, they think of 
@ warmhearted champion of the crippled, 


~ the blind, the sick, the troubled, the poor. 


James H. Bond's main job is being regional 
director of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. But here his service 
to his fellow beings only begins. He has 
been a leader or worker in virtually every 
volunteer health, welfare, and civic program 
that has been undertaken in Dallas in the 
past 20 years. 

Even a partial listing of Jim Bond's ac- 
complishments causes ordinary mortals to 
gasp in amazement. He is immediate past 
president of the Dallas Council of Social 
Agencies, a board member of the Greater 
Dallas Planning Council. He is associated 
with humanity-serving organizations rang- 
ing from the National Association for Pre- 
vention of Blindness and the American Can- 
cer Society to the National Association. for 
Mental Health, National Multiple Sclerosis 
Society and the Dallas Committee for “Em- 
ploy the Handicapped.” 

Specifically, Mr. Bond was cited for his 
efforts last year in putting into action a 
Dallas County youth study. But his other 
accomplishments, somehow packed into busy 
days and weeks, are in such diverse areas as 
the Boy Scouts, Dallas Television Education 
Foundation, and the committee for rehabili- 
tating West Dallas. 

The Linz Award judging panel faced a 
tough task of selecting one from a large 
number of worthy nominees, But Dallas has 
no abler or more useful citizen than Jim 
Bond. The Times Herald, cosponsor with 
Linz Jewelists of the annual award, adds its 
congratulations to the many others that. are 


‘showering upon Mr. Bond and his family. 





Keep Slim and Trim on a Potato Diet 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, hanging 
in my office is a large, colorful poster 
which depicts a lithe and smiling lady 
who holds a generous serving of Irish 
potatoes and offers us this advice: 
“Here’s how I keep trim and slim.” 

There is an acre of truth in this coun- 
sel, and, in fact, I offer the following 
article from the February 20 issue of 
the Packer to prove that our poster pal 
is one who really “knows her potatoes”: 
Grow THIN ON Drer PreaTurInc Har Pounp 

or Porators A Day 

New Brunswick, N.J., February 19.— 


Whatever else they may Iearn at Douglass: 


College this year, 12 girls will not soon for- 
get that they can eat a diet featuring a 
half pound of potatoes a day and grow thin. 
They know because they did it. 
The girls were volunteers in an &8- 
week demonstration conducted by the 
Douglass home economics department and 
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financed by 11 State and national organiza- 


grounds that fattening. They 
mind the public’s being figure conscious but 
they don’t like the potato to get the blame 
for the bulges. 

It’s THE GRAVY 


It’s a known fact that it’s the gravy that 
runs up the calorie count, they keep saying. 

To prove their point, the nutritionists 
called for plump volunteers among Dawe- 
lass students, girls who would be ae 
stick to a diet in agreement with the tradi- 
tional Douglass-honor-system spirit. - 

Response was tremendous, but one by one 
the group was whittled down to an even 
dozen young women whose excess weight 
ranged from 15 to 100 pounds, 

Eligible dieters had to be at least 10 per- 
cent overweight, and they had to agree to 
eat everything set before them and nothing 
else, except for occasional snacks of celery 
and carrots. 

One girl didn’t like eggs and another never 


‘ate pork, so they were dropped. Invitations 


to college house parties eliminated others. 
One of the final 12 turned down a weekend 
invitation to another college in favor of the 
diet table. 

Dr. Miriam K. Brush, of the Douglass home 
economics department, who was in charge of 
the project, reports that when the girls sat 
down to their first low-calorie meal in the 
department’s research laboratory, their 
weights ranged from 128 to 228 vee 


Girls who have not yet scaled down to 
their ideal weights plan to continue with 
low-calorie foods selected from meals in the 
college dining hall, 

SATISFYING AND FILLING 


“The girls say they found the potatoes 
reports. 


satisfying and filling,” Dr, Brush 
“Potatoes were served in many different 
ways to give variety to the menu, and dishes 
often included butter borrowed from some 
other part of the meal.” 

She said the demonstration also proves 
that a reducing diet can be inexpensive, 
similar to what most families eat anyway, 
and need not include special sweeteners or 
exotic foods. 

Girls started the day with 4 ounces of 
orange juice, two-thirds cup of cooked or 
dry cereal, one slice of bread, a haii pat of 
butter, 6 ounces of skim milk and black 
coffee, 

TYPICAL LUNCH 


Typical lunch consisted of potato salad 
made of one-half cup of potatoes, three 
strips of carrots, one medium egg, lettuce, 
celery, and one tablespoon low-fat mayon- 
naise per portion; one slice of bread, one- 
half pat butter, 6 ounces of skim milk, and 
medium serving of grapes. 

Typical dinner: One-half cup boned 
chicken, one medium-size potato, one-half 
cup green beans, one slice of bread, one-half 
pat butter, 6 ounces of skim milk, and four 
halves of apricots. 

“WE TOLD YOU so” 


A day’s calorie count ran’ between 1,150 


and 1,300 calories, depending upon the size - 


of the girl. Results after 8 weeks were 12 
prettier, healthier, and happier girls, and a 
Nation of potato growers who can say, “We 
told you so.” 

Red River Valley potato growers of Minne- 
sota and North Dakota ted in the diet 
study by ee funds to finance the 
project, 
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Dr. Grayson Kirk Urges Removal of Dis- 
claimer Provision From Defense Edu- 
cation Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act is a most 
important and far-reaching law. How- 
ever, there is contained therein a section 
which in my opinion must be deleted at 
once if the beneficial and progressive 
purposes of the legislation are not to be 
vitiated. Irefer to what is known as the 
disclaimer provision. . 

Dr. Grayson Kirk, president of Colum- 
bia University, located in the district 
which I have the honor to represent, has 
urged the immediate repeal of this sec- 
tion. Dr. Kirk’s views are shared almost 
unanimously by leading educators repre- 
senting their institutions of learning 
throughout the country. We should and 
must heed his knowledgeable statements. 
I submit herewith a significant article 
which he wrote in the Graduate Facul- 
ties Newsletter of Columbia University 
in May 1959. The article follows: 

LOYALTY, SECURITY, AND COMMONSENSE 

Title X of the Defense Education Act con- 
tains one provision that has aroused wide- 
spread comment—and much criticism—from, 
educators throughout the country. The text 
is as follows: “No part of any funds appropri- 
ated or otherwise made available for expendi- 
ture under authority of this Act shall be used 
to make payments or loans to any individual 
unless such individual (1) has executed and 
filed with the Commissioner an affidavit that 
he does not believe in, and is not a member 
of and does not support any organization 
that believes in or teaches, the overthrow of 
the United States Government by force or 
violence or by any illegal or unconstitutional 
methods, and (2) has taken and subscribed 
to an oath or affirmation in the following 
form: ‘I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 

1 bear true faith and allegiance to the 
United States of America and will support 
and defend the Constitution and laws of the 
United States against all its enemies, foreign 
and domestic.’ ” 

The second part of this provision is merely 
the standard oath of allegiance. It is much 
like the oath required by the State of New 
York of all faculty members in all colleges 
and universities in the State. In itself, it 
cannot be regarded as objectionable because 
it is no more than a public declaration of an 
obligation that is incumbent upon aill 
citizens. 

Although objection has been made to the 
entire oath provision of the new Federal 
act, the chief criticism—for reasons that 
will be indicated presently—has been di- 
rected toward the first part. This is a dis- 
claimer of any belief in, as well as mem- 
bership in, any organization that advocates 
the forcible overthrow of our Government. 
Many a citizen reading this requirement 
might regard it merely as a declaration to 
which no loyal American could or should ob- 
ject. Such an individual might, therefore, 
be perplexed over the fact that it has pro- 
voked such an uproar—and by persons whose 
loyalty is beyond suspicion. What are the 
reasons for this barrage of criticism? 
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PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


First of all, members of the teaching pro- 
fession object because they are aware, as all 
citizens should be, of the utter futility of 
such oaths. Does any rational individual 
believe that a person who is either philo- 
sophically committed to, or’a member of, 
any organization advocating violent revolu- 
tion would hesitate for a moment to perjure 
himself by taking such an oath? It is 
absurd to believe that such an oath re- 
quirement would actually screen out any 
subversive person. Since this oath is di- 
rected toward adherents of communism, and 
since everyone is familiar with the Com- 
munist principle that ends justify means, 
then the oath is meaningless because all 
such persons would cheerfully take any oath 
no matter the degree to which it might be 
an actual falsification of the truth. 

Therefore, such an oath is useless as a 
practical measure. Actually, it is even worse 
than. useless because through perjury an 
individual might gain a dangerous immunity 
from investigation of his activities simply 
because, he had taken the oath. A false 
sense of security is perhaps the most perilous 
of all putative assets a country can have. 

PHILOSOPHIC IMPLICATIONS 


Philosophically, the provision requiring a 
negative statement of belief is objectionable 
because loyalty is in itself a product of 
positive, even passionate, belief. It is not 
merely the residue after negative elimina- 
tions have been made. While no loyal citi- 
zen, in or out of the teaching profession, 
will support the violent overthrow of our 
Government, such a person may quite prop- 
erly insist that all efforts to limit freedom 
of thought, as distinct from action, are in- 
herently dangerous to freedom. Social con- 
trol over the placing of any belief into ac- 
tion is permissible and, on occasion, neces- 
sary. Social control over the mere hold- 
ing of an intellectual belief is not. The first 
amendment to the Constitution implies this 
position clearly. The most serious breach 
of our defense against communism will have 
been made when we decide that we can 
defend ourselves only if we undertake to 
limit freedom of thought. 

Thus it may be concluded that these oath 
requirements are of no value as a practical 
screening device. We may also conclude 
that they are open to grave philosophical 
objections because they violate the inner es- 
sence and meaning of loyalty. Our young 
people who are preparing for a career in 
teaching and research should not be told 
at the outset that we do not trust them, 
that we do not have confidence in them. 
Our society is built upon confidence with 
respect to all our citizens. Coercion of ideas 
is both futile and, in the long run, dan- 
gerous. 


Hawaii’s Territorial Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, with 
the admission of Hawaii to statehood, 
@ new concept of the territorial sea 
came into being. For the first time in 
history our Nation finds itself faced, 
not only with broad areas of interna- 
tional waters separating the States, but 
separating parts of a State. Dr. G. 
Etzel Pearcy, geographer, Department 
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of State, has prepared a thought-pro- 
voking article entitled, “Hawaii’s Terri- 
torial Sea,” which is printed in the 
November 1959 issue of the Professional 
Geographer. Mr. Speaker, I ask con- 
sent to have Dr. Pearcy’s article in- 
cluded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
Hawanri’s TERRITORIAL SEA 
(By G. Etzel Pearcy, Department of State) 


The territorial sea of the new State of 
Hawaii comprises 3,069 square miles of water, 
an area about five-eighths as great as the 
land surfaces which it encloses. These sta- 
tistics take into account an offshore zone of 
sovereign waters 3 miles in breadth as tra- 
ditionally recognized by the United States. 
Actual measurement is effected by construct- 
ing a line which at all points is 3 miles dis- 
tant from a normal baseline extending along 
the coast at the low water mark.’ 

Before the territorial sea of Hawali could 
be plotted it was necessary to determine pre- 
cisely which islands make up the State. The 
new State and the old territory are not co- 
extensive; some of the more widely dispersed 
isles and atolls have been excluded from the 
State. The language of the act establishing 
Hawaii as our 50th State is only partially 
definitive in delineating the area: 

“The State of Hawaii shall consist of all 
the islands, together with their appurtenant 
reefs and territorial waters, included in the 
Territory of Hawaii on the date of enactment 
of this act, except the atoll known as Pal- 
myra Island, together with its appurtenant 
reefs and territorial waters, but said State 
shall not be deemed to include the Midway 
Islands, Johnston Island, Sand Island (off- 
shore from Johnston Island), or Kingman 
Reef, together wtih their appurtenant reefs 
and territorial waters.” ? 

No identification of what would comprise 
the “Territory of Hawaii on the day of the 
enactment” is provided in the above state- 
ment. 

A recent search through official documen- 
tation, facilitated by conversations and com-<- 
munications with Washington and Honolulu 
agencies, has yielded what appears to be a 
sharp delineation of the State. Put in some- 
what simple terms, Hawaii, except for Mid- 
way, is made up of the chain of islands ex- 
tending in a general ESE-WNW direction. 
Our new State extends for about 10 degrees 
of latitude north of 19° N. and about 23 de- 
grees of longtitude west of the 155° W. Even 
Texas does not span so many parallels and 

ridians. Eight major islands—most east- 
erly of the chain—account for 99.72 percent 
of the land surface of the State of Hawaii. 
The Leeward Islands, as the western part of 
the chain is termed, have a land area esti- 
mated to total no more than 14 (nautical) 
square miles. $ 

Several scattered islands lying generally to 
the south and west of Honolulu, such as 
Kingman Reef and Johnston Island were 
never firmly established as being or not be- 
ing part of the territory of Hawaii. Sources, 
including legal opinions handed down since 
1893, were frequently contradictory. Fortu- 
nately for the sake of clarity four of these 
southerly islands under question have been 
eliminated by the act establishing the State 
of Hawaii. It is doubtful that other of the 
outlying islands were ever seriously con- 
strued as belonging to the territory—Jarvis, 
Howland, Christmas, Malden, and others to 
the south of the main chain. 

Another problem has been reference to a 
number of shoals, reefs, and banks as being 
in the Hawatlian group. For example, Dow- 
sett Reef appears in lists as officially belong- 
ing to the city and county of Honolulu‘ 
However, no land area can be identified, as 
the reef is awash in places and is nearly al- 
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ways covered by breakers. Without. the 
existence of a low water mark for carto- 
graphic reference there can be no territorial 
sea established. Moreover, it follows that 
such an area could not fall within the sov- 
ereignty of any State unless it chanced to 
lie within the territorial waters of a body of 
land possessing sovereign status in its own 
right. Five other areas of shoals and reefs 
described in conjunction with early voyages 
fall into the same category, including three 
very difficult to locate, if, indeed, they exist 
at all. 


Territorial waters of the State of Hawait 





Area of 
Area! | Baseline |territorial 
(nautical | (nautical sea 
(nautical 


square 
miles) 


Islands 
square miles) 
miles) 





07. 50 

82. 75 

85. 50 

42.00 

40. 00 

4. 50 

3. 00 

2. 75 

2. 75 

1.75 
1.75 48, 84 
Pearl and Hermes Reef.|..........]-...-..--- 133. 41 
French Frigate Shoals_.}..........}--.......- 154. 08 
Gorsdner PMA... b cccnssckslacactdeucts 28. 27 
EI 6a cccin naiierskin Tivcemsiticastinichiss beiioinennenadcag 28. 27 


1 Area for 5 of the smaller islands or groups of islands 
not available or inconsequential. 

With but few exceptions each island or 
cluster of rocky islets and atolls in Hawaii 
has its own territorial sea, separated one 
from another by areas of high seas. Each 
of the 17 islands or groups of islands listed 
in the accompanying table is surrounded by 
an independent area of territorial waters 
except Pearl and Hermes Reef, which has 
two such areas. In this low-lying island 
group there are individual islands sufficiently 
far apart to prevent the territorial waters 
from coalescing. In contrast Maui and 
Kahoolawe have a common territorial sea 
because they lie within 6 miles of one an- 
other. Situated between these two islands 
the small rocky islet of Molokini adds slightly 
to the area of the territorial sea by virtue of 
its own baseline from which to measure. 

The arrangement of the 8 main islands of 
the Hawaiian Archipelago is such that 9 
channels separate them one from another. 
Examples are Alenuthaha Channel between 
Hawaii and Maui, and Kaiwi Channel be- 
tween Oahu and Molokai. Since only Maui 
and Kahoolawe are within 6 miles of each 
other, 8 of the channels are sufficiently wide 
to span the zones of territorial waters on 
either side and be traversed by areas of high 
seas. In some instances these narrows be- 
tween territorial seas are less than 2 miles in 
width. The one of greatest breadth, Kauai 
Channel, lies between the islands of Kauai 
and Oahu where the high seas have a mini- 
mum extent of 57 miles. 

Contrary to the situation found in most 
archipelagos, the principal islands are rela- 
tively free from small fringing or outlying 
islands. Except for Molokini, as mentioned 
above, only an occasional rocky islet lies off- 
shore, and that only a matter of yards, or at 
most fractions of a mile. They do not add 
appreciably to the area of the territorial sea, 
and in no case do they extend U.S. sover- 
eignty into interisland channels. Two ex- 
amples are Mokuania and Mokumanu Islands 
off the northern coast of Oahu. Measuring 
the territorial seas of the Aleutian Islands, 
the Philippines, or the Fiji Islands is much 
more complicated than around the eastern 
Hawaiian chain, 


West of the main group the Leeward 
Islands are not. only much smaller in area 
but far more widely scattered. They stretch 
for more than 1,100 miles along the main 


As @ result, water expanse between the tiny 
islands or groups of islands are much 
broader, averaging 110 miles if, for the sake 
of illustration, Midway (U.S. sovereignty) is 
included. These stretches of water between 
relatively insignificant islands are without 
names, hardly to be considered as channels. 

Palmyra Island, 870 miles distant from the 
nearest point of the main chain of the 
Hawaiian Islands, was not accepted as a part 
of the new State. Had it been otherwise, a 
stretch of 864 miles of high seas would sep- 
arate two component parts of the State of 
Hawaii. Belonging to the city and county of 
Honolulu by virtue of the Land Registration 
Act of the Territory of Hawaii, 1925, Palmyra 
made Honolulu the most extensive city in 
the world, even exceeding Los Angeles. Rec- 
ognition of this farflung municipality, coun- 
ty, and territory presumably could not be 
“condoned as feasible for statehood, though 
future incorporation of Palmyra into Hawaii 
is not an impossibility. 

One of the arguments against statehood 
for Hawaii reflected the noncontiguity of 
sovereign territory from one island to an- 
other. The existence of high seas between 
islands (and their territorial seas) was con- 
strued to imply a weakness in defense. How- 
ever, concrete evidence on how the cleavages 
in sovereignty imperils our security was never 
brought forward. The same type of situation 
exists off the coast of California, Florida, and 
Rhode Island where offshore islands lie more 
than 6 miles from the mainland and have 
their own territorial seas, which in turn are 
surrounded by high seas. 

Measurement of the territorial sea around 
small islands brings about land-water ratios 
far different than for measurement along @ 
mainland coast, or even along the coast of a 
large island. It is safe to generalize that the 
smaller the island, the greater the proportion 
of territorial water to land surface. Examples 
of a geometrical nature abound in the 
Hawaiian Islands wherein size and shape set 
a pattern of offshore sovereignty highly dis- 
proportionate to the land area from which it 
is measured. Assuming an island to be cir- 
cular it must cover a surface of 165 square 
miles to have a territorial sea of equal area. 
If larger, the island would exceed its terri- 
torial sea in size; if smaller the territorial 
sea would be greater. Gardner Pinnacles, 
two rocks in the Leeward Islands projecting 
above low water with an area of only a few 
square yards, have a territorial sea encom- 
passing 28.27 square miles (or slightly more). 
This figure is nothing more than pi r? with 
r = 3 miles. Given a scattered group of such 
rocks and the exaggeration may be multi- 
plied many times. In the case of French 
Frigate Shoals, a crescent-shaped series of 
atolls, a total land area of only a few acres, 
has a territorial sea of 154 square miles. 

The larger the island the smaller the pro- 
portion of sovereign waters offshore, but even 
Molokai with its 196 square miles has a terri- 
torial sea of 286 square miles. In this in- 
stance the extenuated shape of the island 
adds to the area of its territorial waters. 

of the islands, Hawaii, exceeds its ter- 
ritorial sea in area by a ratio of about 4 to 1. 
To carry the principle even farther, the re- 
lation of continental United States (exclud- 
ing Alaska) to its territorial sea is 131 to 1. 

Nevertheless, to return to the basic issue 
in the face of such fancy geometric examples, 
every point along the shores of Hawaii-is ex- 
actly 3 miles from the high seas, and a ves- 
sel must steam (or sail) through just that 
much sovereign water to reach terra firma— 
or the outer limit of internal waters. 

If the breadth: of the territorial sea were 
to be extended to 6 miles by international 
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Pearcy, “Geographic Aspects 
of the Sea,” annals, AAG, vol. [IX (March 
1088), pp. 1-23. 


before the Subcommittee on 


of Representatives, 85th Cong., Ist sess. 
on HR. 29, US. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1957. 

*Especially valuable help in 
Hawaii as a State was given to the author by 


Dr. John L. Ta: , Consultant on Territorial 
Affairs, on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, House of tatives. ; 


*Described in an “Index to the Islands of 
the Territory of Hawaii, 1931,” prepared by 
the Surveyor, Territory of Hawaii (in manu- 
script). 





Report From a Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE, OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of ‘Texas.. Mr. 
Speaker, as the Congress approaches its 
tremendous task of rewriting agricul- 
tural legislation it might be well to read 
the comments of a constituent of mine 
who is in the rice business in Matagorda 
County, Tex. He is Billy Halfen of Col- 
legeport. It may be that some of his 
facts and figures are subject to question 
but certainly his thinking is perfectly 
clear. He knows what he wants and I 
suspect that there are many farmers who 
will agree with him. The letter which 
appeared first in the Bay City Tribune 
follows: 

To the Eprror: 
I wish to make this report in rebuttal of 
Benson 
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production, 
parity price at a high level on 
our acreage. You can begin 
squeeze we are in. First our 
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hardworking, God-fearing individual to a 
second-rate non-bill-paying, disillusioned 
citizen worth, as our Government feels, only 
50 percent parity. Needless to say, no one 
likes to be regarded as only half a citizen 
by his neighbors, or to be regarded as a 
statistic by his Government. 

Our woes are directly attached to the low 
These prices are, in 
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price which a legitimate buyer will not ex- 
ceed but uses as a target to see how much 
he can undereut the support prices. He 
knows that if he fails to buy from the farmer 
he can always pick it up from the CCC in 
a few months time at support price or less. 
The Government could at least protect us 
in the marketplaces by making the buyers 
pay the costs of storage and handling of 
such commodities. The Government should 
raise the support prices to a high level, as 
they said they would, or take off controls 
entirely. They should adopt the policy that, 
“If we can’t help, we won’t hinder.” 

Mr. Eisenhower is right when he warns of 
public indignation, but most of it is mis- 
takenly directed at the farmer rather than 
at the present administration which is re- 
sponsible for the situation. I, for one, say 
that the Government has a dollars worth of 
goods for every dollar it has loaned the 
farmers. The farmer himself has cost noth- 
ing. The cost to the taxpayers has been 
from the mismanagement of the various 
farm programs and the personnel used to 
mismanage them. The Department of Ag- 
riculture is a vast octopus that reaches from 
Washington to every county in every State. 
It is a gigantic bloc of votes for whichever 
party is in power. There seems to be no 
chance of ever voting out controls. The 
people who control the farmers are more 
numerous than the farmers. Mr. Eisenhower 
says, in his agricultural report, that our 
plight is due to a number or years of Fed- 
eral interference, and he is perfectly right. 

Farmers are in the position of being un- 
justly penalized and criticized for doing their 
jobs and doing them well. We were asked 
to do such a job during the last war. Peo- 
ple were very proud that we could feed the 
world and, in reality, it is the only thing 
that we have proven good. Our stockpile 
of food seems to me a blessing and one 
which every other country in the world 
would like to have. The thing which all 
the hungry nations of the world are fighting 
for is food, and this is we have. 
Hunger is the primary motivating force be- 
hind atom bombs and rockets and all other 
weapons. Since it apepars that we have lost 
cs the arms race, it may be that we should 
i try to win the food war, a war in which the 
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and we seriously doubt that we can defend 
There is no doubt that we can 
ourselves and therefore we think that 
of the criticism should be transferred 
farmers to the defenders of our 

try. No one ever thinks to question 
the professional soldier or rocketeer as to 
whether they are doing a good job or whether 
they are doing it as economically as possible, 
necessary the 


| 
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death is one of them. We should be thank- 
ful that starvation is not one of our im- 
mediate problems as it is in half the world. 

The money put into agricultural products 
is not wasted or lost. What we have is a 
vast grocery store in reserve, its food or 
fiber still usable. On the other hand, the 
subsidies put into the aircraft industry are 
stacked up in junk depots all over the 
country, practically a total loss. We have 
all seen the enormous waste of material and 
manpower of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
We see the waste of money and the costly 
bungling and stumbling of our Government. 
The fact that it costs $1 million a year to 
run one Texas Senator’s office is evidence to 
me that we are not getting our money’s 
worth. I have been unable to find $1 million 
worth of legislation with his name attached 
to it. 

Here are a couple of things that the Gov- 
ernment can do to help the farmer: 

1. Raise parity prices to 100 percent or 
take off controls and stand back out of the 
way to let the farmer do what he can to help 
himself, a thing which he is powerless to do 
with the strangulatory controls now on him. 
Remember that a farmer was never a prob- 
lem to anyone until the Government began 
to help him. 

2. Quit telling the taxpayer how much 
money the farmer is costing him and put the 
blame where it belongs. Let them know 
what Government control of farming is cost- 
ing and explain to them why Government 
controls are necessary from the Government’s 
standpoint instead of from the farmers’. 

8. Take the control of agriculture away 
from the State Department and let us sell 
our crops where and when we can instead 
of letting the State Department use our com- 
modities as a political football as they have 
done in the past, 

I have no answers for agriculture as a 
whole but I feel that these things would 
help mie in the business of raising rice and 
would once again make it a profitable busi- 
ness and one that I can be proud of. 

This report is not meant to be a pafody 
on the President’s report nor on Secretary 
Benson’s. I feel that once in a great while 
Congress should hear from someone actively 
engaged in agriculture so as not to lose 
touch with the common farmer. 

I wish to thank you for listening to the 
reading of this report and for your considera- 
tion of the same. 

Yours very truly, 
Bitty HALFEN. 

COLLEGEPORT, 





Pollution Problem No. 4: Water Devel- 
opment Needs Boost in Georgia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 


to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the ConGrEssIoNnAL 
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Record an article appearing in the At- 
lanta Journal of December 30, 1959. 

The article follows: 

Po.iuTIon ProspiLemM No, 4: WaTER DEVELOP- 
MENT NEEDS Boost IN GEORGIA 
(By Luke Greene) 

Georgia has much on the debit side when 
it comes to an overall program for the con- 
servation and protection of one of its most 
valuable resources—water.. 

In fact, the State’s policies, laws, and or- 
ganizations relating to this important com- 
modity are somewhat limp. 

DEDICATED WORK 

Such a statement is certainly not intended 
to reflect on the dedicated work of those in- 
dividuals and agencies that have tried to do 
their best with the limitations imposed on 
them. 

Because of overall growth in population, 
expansion of industry, and the trend toward 
heavy concentrations of people and industry, 
it’s important that we reappraise our acts 
and attitudes on stream pollution and the 
many other aspects of water conservation. 

There’s a need for gathering up the loose 
ends and making sure that we get maximum 
benefit from our effcrts to eliminate pollu- 
tion and protect our sources of water. 

Through the years the main burden of 
regulating water has just naturally fallen 
on the State department of health. 

This cdme about largely because in the 
early days there was great concern about the 
spread of disease germs through drinking 
water. Typhoid was a great scourge and 
cleaning up the water became one means of 
attacking it. 

As time passed typhoid became less of a 
problem. But the regulation of water re- 
mained primarily a health function. 

And it remains so today. 

A few years ago Georgia set up a wa 
laws revision commission. Its study re- 
sulted in passage of the Georgia Water 
Quality Control Act which serves as Georgia’s 
principal guide as far as water supervision 
and control are concerned. 

This act created a water-quality council, 
consisting of the heads of several State de~- 
partments as ex officio members and a repre- 
sentative from each of several fields, such as 
municipal government, soil conservation, 
and the pulp and paper industry. 

This council is responsible to the State 
board of health, a policymaking body with 
primary interest in the field of health. 

The State department of health also has 
a water-quality division, consisting of three 
men who devote their full time to carrying 
out provisions of the law, mainly through 
technical assistance and education. 

In its annual report the division describes 
its missions and objectives in rather broad 
terms. Maintaining a high quality of water 
and keeping surface streams in good coh- 
dition seem to be the two main jobs. 

But its limitations are reflected in this 
paragraph of the annual report: i 

“That the objectives of the’ program are 
being attained is attested by the absence of 
actual or suspected waterborne disease over 
a long period of years from the 635 water 
supplies of Georgia.” 

The Water Quality Control Act represents 
a bundle of compromises. Many think it 
falls far short of the job that needs to be done 
in Georgia. 

Some effort was made in the last general 
assembly to firm up the water situation but 
the bill now rests in committee. 


GOVERNMENT INTEREST 


Other State government interest in water 
is concentrated mainly in the game and fish 
commission, which seeks more and better 
fishing, and the department of mines, min- 
ing and geology, which assembles basic water 
data. 
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To do the whole job properly, some think 
the State should have a water resources 
commission, possibly with tighter laws to 
prevent pollution. 


Other States have such commissions that 


are proving effective in promoting all phases 
of water development, and seeing that con- 
servation is more than an idealistic byword. 

Georgia, facing as it does a great indus- 
trial future, shouldn’t allow itself to fall 
behind in this field. 





Eisenhower Appointee Endorses 
H.R. 4700 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, among 
the witnesses appearing before the Ways 
and Means Committee last July in sup- 
port of my bill, H.R. 4700, was Mr. 
Charles I. Schottland. 

Mr. Schottland was Commissioner of 
Social Security from July 1954 to De- 
cember 1958, having been appointed to 





that position by President Eisenhower. . 


He resigned from that office to become 
dean of. the Florence Heller Graduate 
School for Advanced Studies in Social 
Welfare at Brandeis University. Prior to 
that time Mr. Schottland was director 
of the California Department of Social 
Welfare. 

Because of his wide experience and 
background én the field of social wel- 
fare his testimony on the question, of 
health insurance is, I believe, worthy of 
the most. serious consideration. 

So that all members may have the 
benefit of his views I include a sum- 
mary of his testimony as a part of my 
remarks. It follows: 

SuMMARY OF TESTIMONY OF CuHaRLEs I. 
ScHOTTLAND, FORMERLY COMMISSIONER OF 
SocraL SEcuRITY, PRESENTED TO THE CoM- 
MITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, HOUSE or 
REPRESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, D.C., JuLy 
14, 1959 
The problem: The problem of medical care 

for the aged stems from three factors. First, 
the number of aged in the United States is 
increasing rapidly. Every day there is a net 
increase of approximately 1,000 persons over 
65 years of age, Second, the 151%4 million 
persons over 65 have the usual diseases of 
age and senility—diseases which are long in 
duration and frequently require expensive 
medical care in hospitals and nursing homes. 
Third, the aged by and large do not have the 
income to pay for medical care. In 1956 
and 1957, three-fifths of all persons 65 and 
over had less than $1,000 in money income. 
Almost one-half of the total income of the 
aged in the United States comes from income 
maintenance programs, primarily social se- 
curity and other public programs, A study 
in 1957 indicated that among aged couples, 
52 percent had medical bills of more than 
$200 a year. The problem, therefore, is 
clear—the aged in the United States do not 
have sufficient income to meet the mounting 
costs of hospitalization or other long-term 
medical care, 

The solution: The United States has de- 
veloped one of the highest standards of med- 
ical care in the world, but medical care in 
the United States is just like any other com- 
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modity—it is available to those who have the 
purchase price: Since many aged do not 
have the funds with which to purchase 
medical care, they are denied access to such 
care, 

The traditional method of paying for med- 
ical care, namely, that of payment through 
the individual's resources, will not take care 
of the rank and file of the aged. Voluntary 
organizations and private hospitals cannot 
foot the bill for the 15% million aged, nor 
should the aged be forced to go on public 
relief merely because they cannot afford 
medical care. 

Voluntary insurance has made tremen- 

dous progress in the United States through 
voluntary prepayment plans. However, vol- 
untary insurance cannot finance, without 
extremely higher premiums, the many mil- 
lions already aged and receiving medical 
care, 
Social insurance: It seems to me that the 
solution of this problem is clear. We have 
developed in the United States a method of 
insuring against widespread social risks. 
We have insured against industrial accident 
through workmen’s compensation; we have 
insured against old age through old-age, 
survivor’s and disability insurance; we have 
insured against total and permanent disabil- 
ity through this system and we have in- 
sured against the contingency of death of 
the wage earner. We have also insured 
against the contingency of unemployment 
through unemployment insurance. In four 
States of the Union, we have insured against 
temporary disability or sickness. All of 
these have ‘been done through the mech- 
anism of social insurance. 

The social security program has become 
thoroughly accepted by the rank and file of 
the people of this country as it has by the 
rank and file of the people of practically 
every western industrialized country in the 
world. It is a sound method of insuring 
against certain risks and it is in the tradi- 
tion of American values in that it provides 
for saving during a person’s working and 
productive years so that when the contin- 
gency insured against arises, the person will 
be able to take care of his problems. 

The Forand bill (H.R. 4700) sets forth a 
program based upon this principle of social 
insurance. I believe the principle embodied 
within this bill is sound. Here is an oppor- 
tunity through a relatively small payroll tax 
(a tax which I believe the American people 
are willing to pay) to finance the program 
contemplated. 

Conclusion: in my experience I have run 
across numerous tragedies among the aged 
because of the high cost of medical care. I 
have seen persons who saved for their old 
age, who owned their homes and had sub- 
stantial assets, reduced to destitution be- 
cause of prolonged illness; I have seen per- 
sons go on relief who had always been self- 
supporting until they reached their seventies 
and eighties and medical costs forced them 
to seek public assistance. I do not believe 
that a society such as ours, conscious of its 
medical needs, cannot afford good medical 
care without such hardship and humiliation. 
In the distant past men frequently resigned 
themselves to such a situation. But today 
our people have made the discovery that 
there is a way to insure against various social 
risks; namely through the device of social 
insurance—a device that is now keeping 
millions of Americans from the hardships 
and poverty which otherwise would have 
come because of unemployment, old age, 
death of the wage earner, disability or in- 
dustrial accidents. The problems of medi- 
cal care for the aged are national problems 
in which all citizens have an interest. The 
Congress has it in its power to make a con- 
tribution to the solution of the financial 

of these problems through H.R. 
4700. This bill utilizes the machinery of 
social insurance which has proved successful 





Economic Development in Italy 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr, FINO. Mr. Speaker, last Sep- 
tember, at the gracious invitation of the 
Italian Government, several Congress- 





made since World War I. , 
Included in our visit was the new 
World Trade Center-Permindex in 
Rome. The Honorable Ferenc Nagy, 
the president of the center, addressed 
our group. Because of the interesting 
points made by Mr. Nagy in his speech, 


‘I am including its text in the Appendix 


of the Recorp. I am certain that all 
the Members of this Congress will 
it interesting reading. 
The address follows: 
ADDRESS BY Ferenc Nacy 


Ba 


men, kindly permit me to 
the Permindex Co, to you, Members 


f 


the other hand to acq knowledge 

experiences about those developments which 
have taken place since you or your parents 
have left Italy. Upon your return to the 
United States you may be justifiably proud 
of the development which has occurred in 
Italy during the last decades, but especially 
that which has occurred since the Second 
World War. Italy has become an exception- 
ally important factor in the European Com- 
and the economic develop 


industrial power. 
cerns are carrying on their activities at a 
greatly increased and expanded pace; in 
addition scores of new businesses have been 
organized to strengthen the economy and 
industry of Italy, all of which has increased 
the standard of living for the Italian people, 

The internaticnal commerce of Italy does 
not lag behind that of other European coun- 
tries, and I am firmly convinced that the 
organization which we have founded and 
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brought to Italy—the World Trade Center- 
Permindex—will in a large degree, con- 
tribute to making Italy one of the most im- 
portant centers of world commerce. 

- During the course of the diversified pro- 
gram in which you participated during your 
visit to Italy, you are now the honored 
guests of the World Trade Center-Permindex, 
and as its president I want to extend our 
heartfelt greetings to you. Now that you 
have visited our wonderful exhibition build- 
ings, which cannot be matched anywhere 
in the world, allow me now, here at the 
dinner table, to outline for you the program 
and aims of the World Trade Center- 
Permindex. 

The World Trade Center was established 
in Rome in order to promote international 
commerce. You can justifiably wonder why 
there was any necessity for establishing 
another trade center. If one pays close at- 
tention to the development of international 
economic life, several very interesting con- 
clusions can be reached. The first is ‘that 
industrial production all over the world is 
growing day by day. Innumerable factors 
force world industry to increase its products. 
One such factor is that investments in in- 
dustry are ever increasing; another factor is 
that technical advances and knowledge pre- 
sent new and newer discoveries to industry; 
while a third factor is that we find industry 
employing new production methods; for ex- 
ample, that of automation. These factors 
taken all together force world industry to 
increase its production. However, it is 
natural and worth while to increase indus- 
trial production only if industry can profit- 
ably sell its products on the world markets. 
It is regrettable that world markets are not 
growing in the proportion to the growth of 
industrial production; and present commer- 
cial methods are not completely adequate 
for immediately finding new world markets 
for the growing number of products, or for 
placing these products into new world mar- 
kets. 

That is, while automation promotes the 
increase in industrial production, we can- 
not see a similar automation in interna- 
tional commerce. A characteristic, but at 
the same time sad symptoms of interna- 
tional economic life, is the fact that while 
in certain industrial countries overproduc- 
tion creates recessions from time to time, 
which in turn causes unemployment and a 
business decline, in other parts of the world, 
but especially in the so-called under- 
developed countries, hundreds of millions 
would like to share in the blessings of in- 
dustrial production, and raise their living 
standards, as well as becoming consumers 
of the industrial products of the world. 

If we do not apply new and modern 
methods in international commerce in order 
to distribute the products of world industry 
into all parts of the world, the situation iri 
the future can well become more serious. 
Nowadays there is ever-increasing mention 
in international politics of disarmament. 
We do not know when a partial or a pos- 
sible total disarmament will become a 
reality. But if we assume that in the com- 
ing years the great powers will succeed in 
agreeing to even a partial program, this will 
result in world industry manufacturing, in- 
stead of armaments, capital, and consumer 
goods. Production of these goods will in- 
erease supplies to such an extent that, with- 
out a corresponding increase in markets, 
this could well create a serious economic 
world crisis. For this reason, we feel that 
new methods, modern, dynamic methods are 
necessary in international commerce in 
order to properly regulate the great ques- 
tions of supply and the lack of demand in 
world industry. 

In general, the World Trade Center- 
Permindex is known to international public 
opinion as another industrial exhibition, 
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which differs from other exhibitions only by 
the fact while those are temporary, this 
exhibition plans to become a permanent 
one. ane ae eee ree 
of exhibitions. We are 
World Trade Center in order to aid heen: 
tional commerce by Using new and dynamic 
methods, through sources which extend all 
over the world. We want to carry on our 
activities permanently, but we can do this 
only if, in addition to the Trade Center, we 
can organize a permanent show window for 
world industry, a ent exhibition 
where world industry will have the oppor- 
tunity of presenting those new products 
which it wants to introduce into other parts 
of the world. This is why a permanent in- 
dustrial world exhibition is necessary. 
Obtaining the exhibitors is only one part 
of our activities. The major part of our ener- 
gies will be expended in trying to insure 
purchasers for products which will be shown 
at our exhibition. For this reason we are in 
touch not only with the-Western countries, 
where we are gaining the participation of ex- 
port-import companies, the purchasing com- 
missions of various governments, of buyers 
for the large department stores, and the trad- 
ing companies, but we have also expanded 
our activities to include the so-called: de- 
veloping areas, since it is our firm convic- 
tion that in the coming years the mass con- 
sumers for the industrial products of the 
world will be those who have been shut away 
so long in underdeveloped areas from be- 
coming possible consumers of the industrial 


products of the world. We have connections | 


with practically every country in Asia, as 
well as the African countries, not only those 
countries which have already begun their 
lives as independent nations, but with those 
nations which will achieve nationhood and 
independence in the near future. We want 
to bring together these countries so that 
they can effect their business transactions 
for their countries through the exhibition in 
Rome. 

We are well aware that our goal is a very 
ambitious one. We know that we have 
planned a monumental program, but we also 
know that we are living in times when such 
programs are nece 

Naturally an effective, worldwide interna- 
tional commercial activity can only be car- 
ried on if we are completely informed about 
the economic situation all over the world, 
and if we bravely face those problems which 
constantly present themselves in present in- 
ternational economic life. 7 

We must know how long world industry 
can exist on the present markets. We must 
know the methods which must be used for 
expanding the world market in order to in- 
crease the consumers of industrial products 
by hundreds and hundreds of millions. We 
must know to what degree we can proceed 
with the industrialization of the so-called 
underdeveloped countries without causing 
an economic recession. We must know how 
to solve those financial difficulties which, in 
many instances, create barriers in interna- 
tional commerce between individual coun- 
tries. In order to analyze all these ques- 
tions on the highest possible plane, it is our 
plan to organize an Economic World Coun- 
cil, consisting of outstanding experts in the 
world, a council which would convene from 
time to time to analyze the great problems 
of interantional economic life, and which 
would advise us in the making of decisions 
for planning our work program. 

One of the distinguished members of your 
group posed the question to me while we 
were inspecting the buildings: How could 
this group of American lawmakers aid the 
World Trade Center-Permindex in its task 
of strengthening international commerce to 
become most effective? I believe, gentle- 
men, that you could best help us by con- 
vincing American economic circles, industry 
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and commerce alike, to participate in the 
commercial activities and the exhibition of 
the World Trade Center and Permindex in 
Rome, American industry is more reluctant 
to turn to foreign markets than the industry 
of the Western European countries, or even 
the industry of Japan, The American mar- 
ket is a local market, which so far has served 
as a suitable basis not only for continuing 
its activities but for expanding its indus- 
trial plants. But American industry must 
understand that this situation can not last 
forever. Even the American markets have a 
point of saturation. American industry will 
be increasingly forced to export part of its 
production. And we, here in Rome, believe 
that we are presenting first-class possibili- 
ties to American industry for offering its 
industrial products from a central location 
to consumers in every part of the world. 
You, whose constituents are in part Ameri- 
cans of Italian descent, represent chiefly the 
industrial areas. You doubtless have con- 
nections not only with the workers but also - 
with the local industrial concerns. I be- 
lieve that any encouraging word on your 
part to American industry would be a great 
help not only to our organization in realiz- 
ing its aims, but would also further the 
economic life of America. 

I again extend the sincere, heartfelt greet- 
ings of our organization and thank you for 
visiting the World Trade Center-Permindex. 





Connally Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Dean Clarence Manion is one 
of the greatest Americans of our time, 
His statement before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the U.S, Senate is 
superb and timely. I urge every Mem- 
ber of this great body to study earnestly 
this excellent statement by Dean 
Manion. 

STATEMENT OF DEAN CLARENCE MANION ON 
BEHALF OF For AMERICA, BEFORE THE CoM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, U.S. SENATE, 
CONCERNING SENATE RESOLUTION 94, 
WEDNESDAY, PesruaRy 17, 1960 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, my name is Clarence Manion. I 

am a practicing lawyer of South Bend, Ind., 

a member of the St. Joseph County Bar As- 

sociation, the Indiana State Bar Association, 

and of the American Bar Association. 

For 25 years, I was professor of Constitu- 
tional Law as the University of Notre Dame 
and for 11 years, I was dean of the Notre 
Dame College of Law. 

I am appearing here today and submitting 


- this statement on behalf of “For America,” 


a national committee for political action of 
which I am vice chairman. 

In my judgment and in the judgment of 
the people I represent here, it* would be a 
grave mistake for the U.S. Senate to approve 
of the pending Senate Resolution 94, and 
thus repeal and delete the so-called Connally 
reservation that was added to our acceptance 
of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

We believe, in other words, that it is 
critically important now for the United 
States to continue to determine for itself 
what matters are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of this country. We do 
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not believe that the International Court 
should be permitted to decide that question 
by itself. 

I have read much of the testimony that 
has been presented to this committee in op- 
position to Senate Resolution 94 and I sub- 
scribe to. practically everything that has been 
said against the resolution by these wit- 
nesses. This is particularly true of the tes- 
timony given here by Robert H. Kelley, of 
Houston, Tex.; by George Montgomery, Jr., 
of New York City; and the statements sub- 
mitted respectively by Frank E. Holman and 
Alfred J. Schweppe of Seattle, Wash.; and the 
statement submitted by Emilio S. Iglesias, 
representing the American Legion. 

Deliberately therefore, I shall attempt to 
refrain from repeating the factual state- 
ments and able arguments of these distin- 
guished lawyers. I do this to conserve the 
time of this honorable committee and to di- 
rect the mainstream of my own brief testi- 
mony to the clarification of certain misrep- 
resentations that are expressed in or easily 
implied from statements made here and else- 
where by those who favor the adoption of 
Senate Resolution 94. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION 


First of all, the attitude of the American 
Bar Association has effectively, been misrep- 
resented by some of those who favor the re- 
peal of the Connally reservation. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association has taken no official ac- 
tion on pending Senate Resolution 94 which 
was introduced by Senator HumMpHrey in 
1959. I submit that in view of the record, it 
is misrepresentation to cite the action taken 
on this same subject by the house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association in 
1947, as equivalent to the attitude of the 
American Bar Association today. 

Since 1947, the house of delegates of the 
American Bar Association has gone on record 
at least five times with expressions and res- 
olutions at variance with its World Court res- 
olution of 1947. By resolution in January 
1949, the house of delegates of the American 
Bar Association urged the U.S, Senate not to 
ratify the pending Genocide Convention un- 
til a full study of the impact of that con- 
vention upon the domestic jurisdiction of 
American courts and upon the constitutional 
rights of American citizens could be made. 

In September 1949, the house of delegates 
Officially resolved that the Genocide Con- 
vention should not be ratified by the United 
States. The debate on this resolution showed 
clearly that the September 1949 resolution 
was a clear remonstrance against the possible 
invasion of American rights and of the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of the United States by 
international bodies that were then being 
spawned by the new United Nations Organi- 
zation. 

In February 1952, the house of delegates 
of the American Bar Association proposed 
that th Constitution of the United States be 
amended in order to protect private rights, 
States rights, and the internal affairs of the 
country from possible interference and inva- 
sion by the provisions of treaties betwen 
this country and foreign nations. 

In September of 1952, the same house of 
delegates extended its resolution of February 
1952, by urging that the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment include protection against 
executive agreements as well as treaties, This 
succession of actions by the house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association shows 
a rapid and complete change of its official 
attitude from one of faith and confidence in 
the new international organizations in 1947 
to a position of official apprehension and em- 
phatic distrust in 1952. 

The internationalists were greatly disturb- 
ed by this series of official actions and they 
made a determined drive within the bar as- 
sociation to have the organization reverse 
itself in its 1953 national convention at Bos- 
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ton. To assist the internationalists in this 
effort, Secretary of State Dulles addressed the 
1953 Boston convention and stressed his 
opinion that the constitutional amendment 
then known as the Bricker amendment, 
which the association had urged as a pro- 
tection against treaties and executive agree- 
ments, would have a calamitous effect on 
the conduct of our foreign relations. 

While Mr. Dulles’ speech was still rever- 
berating, a resolution was introduced to put 
the convention on record upholding the 
contention of the Secretary of State and 
condemning the Bricker amendment. That 
resolution was defeated by a majority of 
nearly 4 to 1. 

This recital of events from the official 
records of the American Bar Association is 
made here now to show that if there is such 
a thing as the principle of “repeal by im- 
plication” in statutory construction (and 
every lawyer knows that there is such a 
principle), then the vote of confidence in 
international organizations generally, and in 
the International Court of Justice particu- 
larly, which was passed by the American 
Bar Association in 1947, has been ee 
emphatically, and repetitiously repealed in 
the intervening years 

It is true that eioaba members of the 
American Bar Association are now and have 
always been opposed to the Connally reser- 
vation. Nevertheless, for the past 12 years, 
the internationalist counsel of these lawyers 
has been consistently and officially rejected 
by the American Bar Association as a whole, 
and it is gross misrepresentation now to 
attribute the eccentric views of these indi- 
viduals to the organized bar of the United 
States. 

As Mr. Holman has already pointed out to 
the committee, the proponents of world 
government are militantly on the march 
again both within and without. the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, but it would be a mis- 
take for the Senate of the United States 
to conclude that these internationalists 
have already convinced the American peo- 
ple .that they should gamble with the 
sovereignty of the United States. Whenever 
they have a chance to vote on the subject, 
both the lawyers and the people of this 
country have and will always vote over- 
whelmingly to preserve our American inde- 
pendence from foreign intervention. 


THE ATTITUDE OF VICE PRESIDENT NIXON ON 
SENATE RESOLUTION 94 


The debate over Senate Resolution 94 has 
likewise developed confusion that could, in 
fact, be misrepresentation of the views of 
Vice President Nrxon on the subject of the 
Connally reservation. 

It is true that in New York City last 
April 13, the Vice President voiced with ap- 
proval a prediction that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration would soon make recommen- 
dations for a closer relationship between the 
United States and the International Court 
of Justice. That prediction came to life 
when President Eisenhower recommended 
adoption of Senate Resolution 94 in his 
state of the Union message to Congress in 
January of this year. However, in the mean- 
time, Vice President Nixon had made an- 
other speech, this time in Chicago (October 
5, 1959), in which he said this: ‘There are 
some who suggest that the only answer (to 
use of force or threats of force as a means 
of settling differences between nations) is 
that nations should agree to submit all their 
differences to some new, all-powerful world 
tribunal. However well intentioned such 
proposals may be, they are completely un- 
realistic in the present world context. As 
the distinguished Washington correspond- 
ent, Arthur Krock, said to me recently, 
great powers will submit details to arbitra- 
tion, but never their basic interests.” Then 
after an interval, the Vice President con- 
tinued: “The United States should affirma- 


Connally 
Vice President's agreement with Mr. 
statement, namely, that great powers will 


never submit their basic interests to arbi- 


tration, mean that we should reserve the 
right to judge for ourselves not merely do~- 
mestie questions but all matters, domestic 
and international, which involve our basic 
interests, such as for instance, our basic 
interest In the Panana Canal, the Monroe 
Doctrine, our expensive military bases in all 
parts of the world, and so forth? 

The general misunderstanding 
President’s position on the 
relationship to the World 


of the vies: 


was weno 


misrepre- 
sentation of the Vice President's attitude 


on the Connally reservation? 


In view of his present and prospective re< 
sponsibilities in the premises, the confusion | 
about Mr. Nrxon’s position on this proposal 
should be clarified by an unequivocal state-' 
ment for the information of the country and 
for the records of this committee. 


THE CONNALLY RESERVATION IS NOT A SELF- 
JUDGING PROVISION 


An even more important misrepresenta- 
tion of the Connally reservation is the fre-, 
quently repeated charge that it is a “_ 
judging provision. In this 
are solemnly charged to remember Sir Ed. 
ward Coke’s maxim that “no man should 
be judge in his own cause,” and told that 
in the Connally reservation the United. 
States is reserving the right to judge its 
own case, This is a grave misrepresentation. 
of fact. The resolution of our adherence to: 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court repeats the jurisdictionsi 
competence of the Court word for word, as. 
set forth in aph 2, article 36, of the 
statute of the International Court of Justice 
with this proviso added: 

“That such declaration shall not apply to 
(a) disputes, the solution of which the 
parties shall entrust to other tribunals * * *- 
(b) disputes with regard to matters which — 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the United States.” 

That is the language of the resolution. 
before the addition of the Connally reser- 
vation. Thus it is the uncontested part of - 
our resolution of adherence that withholds 
from the jurisdiction of the International 
Court all disputes involving domestic ques-- 
tions. Please observe too, that the uncon~+’ 
tested part of our resolution of adherence, 
significantly excludes the following : 
from article 36 of the Court statute: 

(6) “In the event of a dispute as to 
whether the Court has jurisdiction, the mat- 
ter shall be settled by the decision of the’ 
Court.” 

This exclusion was deliberately made in 
and by the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate before Senator Connally pro- 
posed his reservation which is now the sub- 
ject of the Humphrey resolution. I submit 
therefore, that if there is any substance to. 
the charge of self-judgment, the offense was 
not committed by the Connally reservation, 
It was committed by the Senate when that 
body deliberately knocked out the séction of 
the World Court statute above quoted, which 
spells out the right of the International 
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Court to decide for itself all jurisdictional 
disputes of every kind and character. 

Thus the Connally reservation was merely 
a positive restatement of what was already 
declared; namely, that, as far as the United 
States is concerned, the International Court 
should not have the right to settle any dis- 
pute about the Court's jurisdiction in any 
case. The Connally reservation merely un- 


derscored that Senate declaration with spe- . 


cific reference to matters essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of this country. 
If the advocates of the Humphrey resolu- 
tion are sincere in their professed effort to 
purge the resolution of what they call its 
self-judging characteristics, then they must 
do more than repeal the Connally reserva- 
tion. They must go further and move to re- 
instate the significantly deleted paragraph 6 
of article 36 of the Court statute. 

One does not “judge his own case” when 
he denies the jurisdiction of a particular 
court to try that case. : 

In fact and in truth, however, the United 
States is not attempting to “judge itself” or 
“decide its own cause” when it withholds 
from this International Court the right to be 
the final arbiter of its own jurisdiction. 
There is no court in our entire judicial sys- 
tem that has such a sweeping prerogative. 
By the Constitution of the United States, 
the original jurisdiction of our own Supreme 
Court is restricted to two types of cases and 
any or all of its appellate jurisdiction may 
be withdrawn from it at any time by the 
Congress. An omnicompetent court with 
self-determined jurisdiction over all things 
and everybody under all circumstances 
would be the very definition of tyranny. In 
our concept of law and justice there is no 
branch of government—executive, legislative, 
or judicial—that has the right to define the 
limits of its own jurisdiction. There is cer- 
tainly no reason why we should confer upon 
an alien body powers that we deny to our 
own legal institutions. 

A litigant does not “judge his own case” 
when he challenges the jurisdictional right 
of a particular court to sit in judgment on a 
particular lawsuit. Such a plea to the juris- 
diction is always in order in all stages and 
areas of our jurisprudence. Coke’s maxim 
is violated only when one is a plaintiff or a 
defendant and judge in the same lawsuit. 

The statute of the International Court 
itself plainly states that submission to its 
jurisdiction may be made conditionally, un- 
conditionally, or not at all (art. 36, par. 3). 

BAD WORDS FOR GOOD CAUSES AND VICE VERSA 


"The misrepresentation of the Connally res- 
ervation as a self-judging declaration is an 
effective application of the tactical formula 
which condemns a good cause with a bad 
word. This formula also works in reverse. 
That happens when a bad cause is beautified 
with the attribution of a pious phrase. 


AT PRESENT THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS WORLD 
LAW 


This brings me to the final and most fun- 
damental of all the misrepresentations ad- 
vanced by the proponents of Senate Resolu- 
tion 94. Secretary Herter told this commit- 
tee if substance that the Connally reserva- 
tion is obstructing the attainment of a 
“working rule of law in the world,” which 
would displace the “rule of force.” In his 
commendatory letter to Senator HuMPHREY 
last November 19, President Eisenhower like- 
wise linked the repeal of the Connally reser- 
vation with the President's expressed hope 
for “the rule of law in the world.” System- 
atically for the past 2 years the melodic 
phrase “world peace through world law” has 
been made to resound throughout the coun- 
try as the bright alternative to our selfish 
addiction to the Connally reservation. 
There has been righteous and repetitious 
assurance that a peaceful and legally ordered 
world will surely follow upon our trustful 
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and unqualified submission to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. The cold light of 
stark reality shows that all such promising 
prediction is sheer fantasy. 

In the presently deranged state of man- 
kind there is little prospect for world peace 
and there is no such thing as world law. 
Under present conditions, therefore, an un- 
constitutional submission of our disputes 
with other governments to the International 
Court of Justice would only serve to betray 
our own vital National interests and give 
immeasurable aid and comfort to our vicious, 
ruthless and implacable Communist enemies. 

In his testimony before this committee, 
Secretary Herter quoted the late Secretary 
Dulles as follows: ; 

“We in the United States have had from 
the very beginning of our history insisted 
that there is a rule of law which is above the 
rule of man—Thus since its inception our 
Nation has been dedicated to the principle 
that man, in his relationship with other men 
should be governed by moral or natural 
law.” 

That is self-evident truth. The moral, 
natural law proclaimed in our Declaration 
of Independence has been codified in and 
projected through our American constitu- 
tional system. Here in America therefore, 
as Mr. Dulles implied, government is man’s 
agent for the protection of God's gifts. Its 
unique federated powers are limited to the 
service of human rights and its processes 
and decrees are enforced with moral as well 
as legal sanctions. This is what Americans 
understand as “law.” 

On the international plane such law loses 
its legal enforcing arm. An international 
Court cannot send a sheriff to levy an exe- 
cution against the property of a sovereign 
state. Neither could it order the arrest of 
a criminal nation without starting a war 
which it is the very purpose of an Inter- 
national Court to avoid. 

On the international plane, since legal 
sanctions are impossible, moral sanctions are 
imperative. Such moral sanctions are the 
only hope for what we call “International 
Law” because on the international level, law 
must depend solely upon international mo- 
rality for its preservation and enforcement. 

In how much of the world today is mo- 
rality and the natural, moral law recognized 
as the motivation of governmental action? 
One-third of the earth’s surface and much 
more of the world’s population is now ruth- 
lessly tyrannized by a self appointed ma- 
terialistic hierarchy of professional Atheists 
who deny the existence of morality and 
worship the iron rule of force, deceit and 
conspiracy. 

This cult of cruel conscienceless coercion 
continuousely threatens violence against all 
mankind. It is from this entrenched con- 
spiracy that shooting war may be expected 
to proceed at any moment that is propitious 
for its purpose and it is because of this ma- 
terialistic plunderbund that the whole world 
trembles fearfully on the brink of nuclear 
destruction. This is the frightening war po- 
tential from which the “world peace through 
world law” advocates now derive their pop- 
ular emotional appeal. We are asked to give 
the International Court unreserved jurisdic- 
tion over all of our American affairs because 
of the good influential example that this 
surrender will provide for the cause of world 
peace. Although the Communist plunder- 
bund has refused to submit itself to any 
part of the jurisdiction of the International 
Court, it has nevertheless placed two of its 
judges, so called, on the 15 judge Interna- 
tional Court, where they are now ready and 
eager to sit in judgment upon the right of 
the United States to retain its naval base 
at Guantanamo, Cuba, to keep the Ameri- 
can flag flying in the Panama Canal Zone 
and to protect its expensive ring of military 
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bases in half a hundred countries of the 
world. Prima facie at least, there are inter- 
national questions subject now without the 
repeal of the Connally reservation to the 
judgment of the International Court where 
we have one judge and the Communists 
have two judges. The Humphrey resolution 
would add to these present exposures such 
subjects as immigration, tariffs and the im- 
munity of Soviet spies now inside of our 
country. — 
THE ISSUE IS SELF-PRESERVATION 

Senate Resolution 94 is more than a pro- 
posal for the elimination of a reservation in 
a treaty. Senate Resolution 94 calls, in 
effect, for the surrender of our sovereignty. 
There is no law to govern the decisions of 
the International Court of Justice with re- 
spect to the scope of its own jurisdiction 
or anything else. 

When and if Senate Resolution 94 is 
passed, any country on earth can hail us be- 
fore the bar of this tribunal for any reason 
whatsoever and we will be powerless to resist 
the Court’s assumption of jurisdiction in 
such a case. In the presently precarious 
state of our National Security, now is cer- 
tainly not the time to expand the right of 
our deadly enemies to pentrate our vital 
defenses under color of law. 

Let us face it: Neither peace nor law is 
possible for a world that is locked in a death 
struggle between freedom and Communism. 
We can think about “world peace through 
world law” only after the diabolical menace 
of the Communist conspiracy has been 
swept from the face of the earth. In the 
meantime, we will have all that we can do 
to preserve this country and its freedom- 
protecting constitutional system from com- 
plete destruction. This is no time to let 
down our guard. Senate Resolution 94 
should be defeated. 


Resolutions Adopted at the Corn Belt 
Livestock Feeders Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 10 and 11, 1960, the Corn Belt 
Livestock Feeders Association met in 
their annual convention in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

At that meeting resolutions were 
adopted of great importance, and if 
adhered to will bring untold benefits to 
our grain and livestock producers in 
every section of the United States, and 
hence to all the people over the long pull. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to call special 
attention to resolution No. 2—‘Incen- 
tive Payments on Hogs’’—which is a 
clear-cut statement in unrelentless op- ° 
position to such bills as have been intro- 
duced in. Congress. I commend the 
association for adopting these well-con- 
sidered, forthright resolutions, and 
which were submitted to me by Mr. Clark 
A. Brockman, for which I am most 
grateful. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hoped the respective 
committees of Congress will take heed 
and act in harmony with these resolu- 
tions, and at an early date. 
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Mr. Brockman’s letter and the resolu- 
tions follow: 

CLaRINDA, Iowa, February 16, 1960. 

Dear Mr. JENSEN: Enclosed find recently 
adopted resolutions of The Corn Belt Live 
Stock Feeders Association. This name has 
now been changed to National due to the 
expanded feeder area that now exists. 

While there was no resolution passed in 
regard to it, there was quite a bit of disen- 
sion, and it was general opinion that, the 
chainstores today have entirely too great an 
influence on the price of livestock. 

It was general opinion that the packer 
consent decree should be modified to permit 
the large packers to open retail outlets. 

The livestock interests would especially 
like to see enabling legislation to permit 
a checkoff on the live animals for promotion 
and advertising. 

They do not look very kindly on the pro- 
posed Iowa checkoff, as they wish to join 
in a national effort along this line, and also 
have a voice in choosing the men to admin- 
ister it. 

There are already in existence beef, hog, 
and sheep councils on a national scale. 

Very truly yours, 
Ciark A, BROCKMAN. 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY CORN BELT LivE- 

STOCK FEEDERS ASSOCIATION, KANSAS CITY, 

Mo. 

RESOLUTION 1. LIVESTOCK LOSS PREVENTION 


Whereas the association has previously re- 
solved in favor of an industry program that 
would reduce losses in livestock, meat and 
livestock products from bruises, diseases, 
parasites, and other factors; and 

Since losses to the industry from these 
factors and conditions still involve millions 
of dollars annually: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our support of 
Livestock Conservation, Inc., under its re- 
alinement and do everything possible to as- 
sist it in its program of livestock loss pre- 
vention, 

RESOLUTION 2. INCENTIVE PAYMENTS ON HOGS 


Whereas there are bills in the U.S. Con- 
gress which would provide for incentive pay- 
ments to hog producers under certain condi- 
tions, more particularly when the price of 
live hogs is below a given price per hundred- 
weight and provided that producers sell their 
hogs for slaughter at weights from 175 
pounds to 190 pounds; and 

Whereas since such a program, while pos- 
sibly bringing temporary relief on occasion, 
would stimulate rather than discourage pork 
production, would set the stage for artificial 
price-production relationships from which 
the industry might never recover, and might 
eventually lead to the establishment of pro- 
duction controls thereby creating an un- 
healthy situation; and 

Whereas since the sale of hogs at the 
weights specified would be undesirable, im- 
practical, and uneconomical: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Corn Belt Livestock 
Feeders Association continue its unrelent- 
less opposition to the bills under considera- 
tion and any other measures of a similar 
nature that would make incentive payments 
or subsidy payments to livestock feeders and 
producers, and threaten the freedom of op- 
eration of the entire livestock industry. 


RESOLUTION 3. PACKERS CONSENT DECREE 


Whereas three of the four large packing 
companies now bound by the restrictions of 
the consent decree of 1921 are now seeking 
modification of this decree; and 

Whereas since we believe that the consent 
decree is discriminatory against the packers 
affected because all other packers are not 
restricted from entering other lines of busi- 
ness, if they choose: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the association approves the 
attempt of the three packing companies to 
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modify the consent decree and instructs its 
officers to render any possible assistance to 
the packers involved. 

RESOLUTION 4. PURCHASERS BOND 


Whereas it is not now required that all 
purchasers of slaughter livestock be bonded 
so payment for the livestock they purchase 
is guaranteed; and 

Whereas since there have been notable in- 
stances where purchasers of slaughter live- 
stock have suddenly gone out of business 
in such a way as to make it impossible for 
order-buying agencies and selling agencies 
to collect amounts due them thus causing 
them to sustain huge losses; and 

Whereas since order buying agencies and 
selling agencies so injured could find it im- 
possible to continue operating ,thereby af- 
fecting outlets for finished livestock: ere- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the. association recom- 
mends a regulation to the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration requiring all pur- 
chasers of slaughter. livestock to furnish 
sufficient bond to cover their normal pur- 
chases. 

‘RESOLUTION 5. PAYMENT FOR LIVESTOCK 


In recent months there have been in- 
stances where individual packers have de- 
layed in their payments for livestock pur- 
chases at some markets, even though rules 
of trading may require payment to the sell- 
ing agency by noon the next day; and 

Whereas should this situation be allowed 
to continue and payment requirements are 
relaxed, selling agencies might eventually be 
forced to delay their remittances to ship- 
pers, which would mean that: feeders could 
eventually be in the position of partially or 
even completely financing some packing 
operations: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Corn Belt Livestock 
Feeders Association is in favor of a regu- 
lation that requires all purchasers of slaugh- 
ter livestock to make payment within 24 
hours for all such livestock purchased at 
all points. 

RESOLUTION 6. THE PENCIL SHRINK PRIVILEGE 


Whereas the Packers and Stockyards Ad- 
ministration has considered imposing a reg- 
ulation that would eliminate the privilege of 
using a “pencil shrink” in livestock trans- 
actions and would require that all trading 
take place on actual weights of livestock; 
and 

Whereas though we are aware of certain 
beneficial aspects of such a regulation, it 
nevertheless would render it impossible in 
many cases for buyers of feeder cattle .to 
qbtain the shrink in weight to which they 
are justly entitled; and 

Whereas since this practice has long been 
established and appears to be generally ac- 
ceptable in the trade: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the association oppose any 
regulation that would prohibit the use of a 
“pencil shrink,” and that the association 
prevail on thé Department not to impose it. 


RESOLUTION 7. LABELING OF FOREIGN MEAT AND 
MEAT PRODUCTS 


Whereas though all meats and meat prod- 
ucts offered for importation into the United 
States are inspected by an agency of the 
Federal Government as carefully as is pos- 
sible to insure the wholesomeness of the 
products and protect the health of the Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas since it, is deemed highly desir- 
able and necessary to not only inspect the 
meat from animals slaughtered domestically, 
but also to examine the nonedible portions 
and organs at the time of slaughter for the 
purpose of being absolutely certain that the 
meat and products are safe for human con- 
sumption; and 

Whereas since foreign meat and meat prod- 
ucts are not processed under equally rigid 
inspection at time of slaughter, and we 
believe that the American people are entitled 
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_to every measure of precaution in connec- 
tion with -the food they consume including 
notice that there may be some difference in 
inspection procedures with respect to meat 
from domestic slaughter and meat from 
foreign slaughter: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the association favors a 
requirement that all meat and meat prod- 
ucts processed from foreign slaughter, and 
domestic products containing meat or meat 
products from foreign slaughter, be clearly 
stamped or the package labeled at the time 
of sale to American consumers giving notice. 
that they are, or contain meat and/or meat 
products, of foreign origin. 

RESOLUTION 8. QUOTAS ON IMPORTS OF MEAT, 
MEAT PRODUCTS, AND LIVESTOCK 


Whereas the association recognizes the ne- 
cessity of some trade between cotintries, and 
realizes that the United States is exporting 
certain quantities of meat and meat prod- 
ucts, and further realizes that imports of 
larger quantities of meat, meat products, and 
livestock under certain conditions of produc- 
tion in this country may not be injurious to 
our domestic industry; and 

Whereas since imports of meat, meat prod- 
ucts, and livestock have risen sharply in the 
past 2 years and it is indicated that imports 
of these products will continue at levels 
higher than previous percentages of domestic 
production, even though our domestic pro~ 
duction is increasing and our price levels 
have declined: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the association is in favor 
of flexible quotas on imports of meat, meat 
products, and livestock based on domestic 
supply and domestic prices; and be it further 

Resolved, That the association urge the U.S. 
Tariff Commission to institute an investiga- 
tion immediately under the escape clause, 
section 7, of the Trade Agreements Act of 
1951, as amended, to officially determine 
whether present rates of imports are injuri- 
ous, or threaten to cause injury, to the 
domestic industry. 


RESOLUTION 9. MIDWESTERN REGIONAL BEEF 
COUNCIL 

Whereas the Corn Belt Livestock Feeders 
Association has previously endorsed and sup- 
ported a program of meat promotion to be 
financed by a voluntary deduction from the 
proceeds of livestock sold and is still at- 
tempting to inaugurate an advertising and 
promotion program for red meats in line 
with the policies and requirements set out in 
resolutions of past years; and 

Whereas since it appears that a beef pro- 
motion program would be best facilitated by 
the operation of a midwestern regional beef 
council rather than through individual beef 
councils in each State: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the association generally 
approve the objectives of the midwestern 
beef council and urges its members to ac- 
tively support it; and be it further 

Resolved, That the association instruct its 
officers to continue efforts to draft the me- 
chanics of a deduction program in a manner 
that is harmonious with the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board and to seek enabling 
legislation to permit the deduction provided 
it is necessary. 





Our First President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in times of 
grave crisis such as the. United States 











orld today, leaders 
look back to the found- 
our Nation for examples to emu- 
, particularly that great Virginian, 


‘ashington. 

Though there is little new that can be 
added to what is already known about 
the achieveménts of that illustrious 
statesman, it is always refreshing to read 
thoughtful editorials citing Washington 

-as a standard for appraising aspiring 
men for high office. 

One such editorial in the February 20, 
1960, issue of the Tablet, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., emphasized Washington as a yard- 
stick for this purpose. 

The editorial follows: 

Our First PRESIDENT 


On Monday, February 22, our Nation cele- 
brates the birthday of our first President. 
In this year of decision when, once again, 
the American electorate will select a ‘Chief 
Executive, the ideals and the virtues of the 
man who was “first in war, first in peace and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen” need 
careful remembering. 

George Washington was, first, last and al- 
ways, an American. He had a high concept 
of the destiny of the American Republic as 
a harbor of hope, of freedom and of opportu- 
nity from the storms of tyranny which swept 
the world. His public addresses and his last 
farewell to his Countrymen breathed a spirit 
of Americanism which insisted that our first 
concern should always be the integrity, the 
security and the welfare of our Nation. He 
warned t foreign entanglements and 
their debilitating effect on the strength of 
our Republic. He was convinced that a 
strong United States, physically, morally, cul- 
turally, politically free and rugged, would 
always be and remain the shining hope of 
the oppressed peoples of the world. How far 
we have wandered from this concept of our 
first President is all too obvious today. Cer- 
tainly with Senate Resolution 94, placing 
our sovereignty on the bargaining block and 
permitting international groups to pass 
judgment on what belongs solely to the 
American people, shows how far we have 
departed from the teachings of the Father 
of our Country. There is crying need to go 
back to the fundamental Americanism of 
George Washington. 

Our first President was a man who be- 
lieved in Almighty God. He was humble 
enough to get down on his knees and pray 
in the hour of need. His was more than a 
political lipservice to religion and to the 
name of God. In the face of the threat of 
militant atheism, our Republic needs men 
who, like Washington, live their belief in 
God and know the power and the strength 
that come from hunible reliance on the 
providence of Almighty God in sincere and 
humble prayer. 

George Washington spoke the truth. He 
was no dissembler. He did not deal in 
doubletalk. He spoke his mind freely and 
frankly. He was not concerned with political 
advantage. His countrymen knew just where 
he stood on every issue. He was not given 
to name calling for mudslinging. He held 
every American’s right to speak and to ex- 
press an honest opinion as sacred and worthy 
of respect. He would have had nothing but 
contempt for campaign oratory. His word 
was his bond. He did not give a pledge 
lightly. 

The dedication to our Republic is as neces- 
sary today as it was in Washington’s time. 
We need men of Washington’s integrity to 
make that dedication effective in a lying, 
loose-tongued, double-crossing, cynical po- 
litical atmosphere. 

George Washington was a man of great 
dignity. There was nothing cheap, common, 
or mediocre about him, either in his private 
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or public life. He held the office of Chief 
Executive to be one which demanded by its 
nature the reverential respect of all citizens. 
He lived with a consciousness of the dignity 
and of the personal integrity which the 
highest office in the land required of its 
occupant. Both because of the office itself 
and because of the world leadership which 
goes with this office now, we need a return to 
the dignity and the integrity of George 
Washington. 

During this year when several leading citi- 
zens will offer themselves as candidates for 
the office of Chief Executive of our Nation, 
voters can do no better than to remember 
our first President and to use his character, 
his ideals, and his virtues 4s a yardstick by 
which to appraise the men for whom they 
may be asked to vote. 





Education for Migratory Workers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, en January 20 joined by Sen- 
ators Morse, RANDOLPH, NEUBERGER, and 
YarsporoucnH, I introduced two bills to 
help improve the educational opportuni- 
ties for our Nation’s migratory workers 
and their children. I now ask unani- 
mous consent that Senators CLarK, Mur- 
RAY, McCarTHy, and HumMPHREY be list- 
ed as additional cosponsors of these two 
measures. 


Mr. President, I am very gratified that . 


these bills have gained the support of 
the distinguished Senators I have men- 
tioned, and I sincerely hope that, despite 
the short session anticipated, there will 
be time to give consideration to this vital 
area of concern. 

I hope too, that the statement made 
with respect to the consequence of the 
hearings held so far by the Subcommit- 
tee on Migratory Labor, by Dr. Donald 
Thomas of the University of Wisconsin, 
will also hold true for these bills—that 
they will serve a remedial function 
rather than just a therapeutic one. 

It is, perhaps, hard to grasp the ac- 
tual human impact on the individual 
migrant child who is deprived of an ade- 
quate educational opportunity, or, con- 
versely, who is treated to an educational 
experience not expected or hoped for. 

As Secretary of Labor James P, Mitch- 
ell said just a year ago: 

Look beyond the screen of statistics at the 
child behind in school, in poor health, housed 
in a coop, whose father works for 131 days 
a year for 50 cents per hour. That child 
hasn’t much of a chance to develop his tal- 
ents, to be useful to himself or his country. 
This is the ugliest kind of human waste. 


I am sure the Members of this body 
will be interested in a look behind the 
screen of statistics at the benefits 
achieved from the good éducational sys- 
tems for migrant children that have been 
started in a few areas across the country. 

Recently I received a letter from the 
superintendent of schools, Mr. Brauti- 
gam, in Dowagiac, Mich., reporting on 
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there for the migrant , which 
included the impressions of a teacher 
who had participated in the program. 

Here was a teacher who had come face 
to face with the problem of educating 
migrant children and who discovered 
that there wasn’t a “nicer group of chil- 
dren to work with. For the most, they 
were smart children, eager to learn, ap- 
preciative, and loved books. Somewhere 
they have either learned good work hab- © 
its in school or just that eager to learn.” 

That the children did indeed appre- 
ciate their educational opportunity can 
be seen in a heartwarming letter writ- 
ten to the teacher by a migrant child, 
Mary Ann Castilleja. “You are still the 
goodest teacher I’ve had and you all ways 
will be,” she writes. 

In reading over the hearings held in 
the Midwest last fall, I came across an- 
other report, written by Mrs. George 
Cnudde, chairman of the Bay County 
Farm Bureau Citizenship Committee in 
Michigan, which describes the operation 
of a 5 weeks’ demonstration summer 
school there. Mrs. Cnudde was much 
impressed by how anxious migrant chil- 
dren are to learn, and how very anxious 
their parents are to have them attend 
school to get an education that most of 
them did not have. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two letters I mentioned, 
together with the statement by Mrs. 
Cnudde, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REecorp. j 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LeTTeR From TEACHER, 


I consider the experience and knowledge - 
gained from teaching the migrant children 
who attended the Hill School, both valuable 
and gratifying. 

It took great courage that first day to face 
the challenge of a mixture of children in 
nationality and geographical locations. 


I have never found a nicer group of chil- 
dren to work with. For the most, they were 
smart. children, eager to learn, appreciative, 
and loved books. Somewhere they have 
either learned good work habits in school or 
just that eager to learn. 

They thoroughly enjoy getting together 
in September, away from their so-called 
homes and the fields—this, perhaps, their 
reason for being so attentive in their school 
work. Many were constantly reading or 
looking at books. The school was very well 
supplied with many interesting books for 
them. They also enjoyed more than most 
children the clay, games, puzzles, bats and 
balls, to which they had free access. 


From their conversation it was very evi- 
dent they were happy with the opportunity 
to go to such a school and also to be able 
to ride to and from school in the bus. 

There were many problems, too. Most 
families were large ones, especially the Mexi- 
can families, who took great care of each 
other, showing a natural family tie. The 
Arkansas children were great fighters among 
themselves, with sisters and brothers, for 
their own rights and supremacy. The dif- 
ferences in the parentage was apparent. An- 
other problem developing was the lunch and 
food. During the peak of the grape and 
apple season, all had adequate lunches. As 
that neared the end, some were not having 
enough or any lunch at all. Those who had 
more than they wanted shared. with them. 
It was still not enough lunch, 
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From this large group, I learned from the 
children, only one mother was dissatisfied 
with the migrant school. She wished for 
other and different associations than migrant 
children for her three daughters. However, 
the little girls were happy. When asked, 
they said, “We like it but mother doesn’t.” 

We are very fortunate the families move to 
warmer climates during these winter months. 
A huge problem of food and clothing would 
develop. 

Somewhere these parents should learn to 
spend their money in the right direction. 
When some of the children needed a lunch, 
they would appear without one, wearing a 
new, frilly, net petticoat under a shabby 
dress on an empty stomach, or a pair of 
lovely white galoshes on a sunny, dry day 
knowing they were headed for warmer 
climates. 

It was a lonesome time the last of October 
at the little school, when they began to 
leave. We had worked together, learned 
more about each other, I had become very 
fond of those children, realizing there was 
much to be done for them. They left sud- 
denly without much warning, especially the 
Mexican families, taking quite a group at a 
time. ‘They leave early to avoid cold weather 
problems. 

I sincerely feel it was a successful 2 months 
for these children. I am convinced in many 
ways that they liked it, also from the letters 
I have received from them. They write they 
are very anxious to return to the “best little 
school of all.” 

Novemser 17, 1959. » 

Dear Mrs. WALSH: Just a few lines to say 
that I am missing you all a lot. I hope you 
all still remember me. I hope you all are 
well just the same as we are thanks to God 
Our Lord. I have started school already but 
I don’t like it as much as I liked that school 
over there. Sammy Ramirez and all the 
others are over here already and from Al 
down, they started school. Al, Adam, Zeke, 
and Charles said hi and of course me, 
Connie, Paul, and Ruban. Ruban hasn't 
started school over here because they don’t 
admit him yet, until he is 7 years old. So 
he always asks us when are we going to 
Michigan so he can go to school. Demitrias 


, family are over in Emlay City. Say hi to 


Mr. Clough for me if he knows who I am. 
I hope we get to go to the same school; of 
course you know which school I’m talking 
about Hill school. I hope you all are having 
fun over there because we are having lots of 
fun over here. We got here safe and so did 
the Ramirez, Sammy’s parents. We have a 
little black dog and he is a mean one. We 
named him Fatso because he is real fat and 
sometimes we call him tub of lard. My 
teacher over here is Miss Price and every 
day she buys a can of candy from Laura a 
girl that I knew for $1 but you didn’t buy 
us any but you are still the goodest teacher 
I’ve had and you always will.be. Well I 
guess that’s all for now. By-by, hope you 
get to come over here where it’s warm. 
Goodby. 
Your friend and yours truly, 
Mary ANN CASTILLEJA. 
ELOISE, FLA. 


STATEMENT By Mrs. CNUDDE 

What is different about this school is the 
fact that it teaches only the children of mi- 
grant workers who come to Bay County with 
their parents to help in the fields. It was 
the only school held in the State of Michigan 
this year. There were 57 children enrolled, 
This school was financed through the Na- 
tional Labor Committee plus a contribution 
from the Essexville PTA. They had two 
teachers, one of Spanish descent, plus two 
teenage girls who donated their time. A spe- 
cial bus picked up and returned the children. 

The parents of these children are very 
anxious to have their children attend this 
school and get the opportunity to get an 
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education that most of them did not have. 
The migrant child’s education is sadly neg- 
lected for many reasons, He moves so often 
that he would have to go to three or four 
schools a year; his clothing is inadequate; 
his language handicaps him and puts a bar- 
rier between him, the teacher, and other 
children. He feels unwanted because of his 
color or because his home is so poor. And 
so he grows up with a second- or third-grade 
education and has little opportunity to bet- 
ter his lot in life. 

I was privileged to attend this school on 
three different occasions. The morning 
started like any other school with a salute 
to the flag, a prayer and singing America, 
lunch, reading, writing, Spanish, arithmetic, 
government, health, music, and art. 

Teachers, Mrs. Irene Burns and Mrs. Cris- 
tine Manker, gave me an opportunity to help 
with these children when I was there. I 
have never seen children so anxious to learn. 
When they needed help with their work they 
either raised their hands or came to me so 
quietly that they did not disturb the other 
children. 

A very delicious and nutritious meal was 
served at noon with members of the different 
PTA’s helping the cook. 

The children were delighted to have their 
picture taken, so I have a good supply of 
colored slides that I hope members of the 
Farm Bureau Citizenship Committee will get 
a chance to show to their groups. 

The children are so warm and lovable that 
it is very easy to get emotionally involved. 
The second time I visited the school they 
started calling me the nice lady who took 
pictures. One youngster came up to me and 
gave me a little paper bag that she had made 
in art class to hold her crayons, saying some- 
thing to me in § 

One of the other children said, “She wants 
the nice lady to have this as a present.” 

I'll cherish it always. 

School lasted 5 weeks and during that 
time three family nights were held. The 
parents and older brothers and sisters were 


invited to come to the school and see the - 


work of the children. They were then en- 
tertained with movies, singing, and dancing. 
Later a lunch was served by the members of 
the Farm Bureau Citizenship Committee 
with 44 cakes and over 400 cookies donated 
by farm women. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a number of schools similar to 
those described are just now beginning 
to spring up in several States across the 
country, and last year at least four 
States took encouraging official action 
to promote the education of the migrant 
children. 

In Oregon, $50,000 was appropriated 
to set up a pilot program for the educa- 
tion of such children. Ohio passed per- 
manent legislation to establish stand- 
ards and regulations for educating mi- 
grant children and appropriated $175,000 
to reimburse the local school boards for 
the cost of providing this education for 
the next 2 years. New York put its here- 
tofore experimental summer school pro- 
gram for migrant children on a perma- 
nent basis and appropriated additional 
funds. And, in my own State of New 
Jersey $25,000 was included in the 
budget of the migrant labor board for 
the State’s migrant education program. 

In addition, a number of valuable 
studies are underway to determine the 
best methods for dealing with the spe- 
cial educational problems borne by these 
children as they follow the crops from 
State to State. Colorado has a 3-year 
study underway, financed in part by the 
U.S. Office of Education. There is also 
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an interesting Texas-Wisconsin study 
project in progress to find a feasible way 
of determining the educational needs of 
each child while the child is still in his 
home district, and transmitting that in- 
formation to another State, so that the 
schools in Wisconsin, for example, can 
have a suitable educational program 
ready when the child arrives. 

I would also like to mention a special 
migrant education demonstration pro- 
gram that has been started in New Jer- 
sey by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, in conjunction with the Gepart- 
ment of labor and industry. 

This program was initiated in January 
of last year to develop methods for pro- 
viding the best schooling possible for the 


migrant children which would also. 


serve as a model and stimulus to other 
States with the same problem. 

A survey is being conducted to de- 
termine vital statistics on such matters 
as the number of school-age thigrant 
children who are actually enrolled, the 
total number of migrant children or po- 
tential enrollment, their location, the 
degree of educational lag and nature of 
their educational needs, the local schools 
affected, and the prevailing enrollment 
and attendance practices in the State. 

There is an auspicious note in the fact 
that the advisory committee that has 
been established for the project, repre- 
sents 18 educational, grower, labor, re- 
ligious, social welfare, civic, and govern- 
mental groups. 

It will be extremely helpful to have 
specific illustrative facts on these mi- 
grant children to complement the gen- 
eralized information now availabie. 

For example, the National Child Labor 
Committee has found that more than 50 
percent of the estimated 100,000 school- 
age migrant children are from 1 to 4 
years behind in school by the time they 
reach the age of 14. 

Testimony received from the hearings 
held. so far show how serious the prob- 
lem is, both with respect to actual at- 
tendance and the degree of grade re- 
tardation. 

A study of migrant workers in Oregon 
in 1958, for instance, found that of about 
800 children under 12 who accompanied 
their parents, 27 percent were working 
rather than going to school. Among the 
14- and 15-year-olds, the percentage 
jumped to 40. 

A nine-county survey in Ohio found 
that 51 percent of the migrant children 
attending scheol were in grades below 
normal for‘their ages, 

The National Council of Agricultural 
Life and Labor conducted field research 
in four areas in Florida, Virginia, Illi- 
nois, and Texas, and found that one- 
eighth of the migrant children did not 
enter school until after their eighth 
birthday. One-third more did not enter 
school until they were 9 years old or over. 
The degree of backwardness for 75 per= 
cent of the children after their ninth 
year in school was from 1 to 5 years. 

In Michigan, Dr. John F. Thaden, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, testified that 75 percent of the 
migrant children in Bay County, Mich., 
were in grades 1 to 6 years behind nor- 
mal, according to a study made in 1954 
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by the Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction. 


In Wisconsin, Dr. Thomas stated that 
in the 1951-52 school year, it was found 
that nearly twice as many migrant chil- 
dren were not enrolled in school as were. 

I think these studies demonstrate very 
conclusively that a serious educational 
problem exists for these children. And, 
I think it is equally, as the mid-Ameri- 
can conference on migratory labor con- 
cluded not too long ago in recommend- 
ing a program of Federal assistance, that 
“the influx of large numbers of children 
in some school districts places an un- 
usually heavy burden on school budgets.” 

As Governor Meyner of New Jersey so 
well said, in his statement to the sub- 
committee: 

Local school districts, which usually have 
overcrowding difficulties of their own, are 
hard put to accomodate this influx of mi- 
grant children. 

“In addition, the local schools may not be 
able to provide the unique educational serv- 
ices required by children who may be slow 
learners or misfits because of their unfor- 
tunate economic and social backgrounds. 

The cycle of the migrant’s work season 
is such that a child may lose time from both 
ends of the normal school semester. Because 
of the interstate character of the problem, 
Federal assistance for educational facilities 
for migratory workers in various States is 
obviously essential. 






















































The Aged Can Afford To Pay Ther Own 
Medical Bills, Says the AMA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
AMA News, official newspaper of the 
American Medical Association, in a re- 
cent article again took up the cry in op- 
posing H.R. 4700, a bill I introduced that 
would provide medical and hospital in- 
surance to America’s retired workers. 

Since the introduction of this measure 
this newspaper has concerned itself with 
more of Foranp than it has with mat- 
ters of medicine. With the testimony of 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Wvlfare still re- 
verberating in the Ways and Means 
Committee room, concerning the plight 
of the aged and their inability to meet 
their medical costs, the AMA released 
a study which attempts to prove that 
more than 90 percent of those persons 
over 65 can afford to meet medical bills 
of $500. 

Along with many others, the industrial 
union department of the AFL-CIO has 
disputed the statistics of this research 
group. 

I submit for the Recorp an article that 
appeared in the February issue of the 
I.U.D. Bulletin. It follows: 

Foranp Britt Primary Tarcet or AMA 

PROPAGANDA WAR 

The American Medical Association is back 
at its old stand opposing legislation that 
would make the Nation’s health a matter of 
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congressional concern. Just as the AMA 
rallied its forces to defeat former President 
Truman’s national health program, it is now 
fighting to block enactment of the proposed 
Forand bill. 

If passed, the Forand bill would provide 
medical and hospital insurance to America’s 
retired workers. 

To the AMA such objectives are synony- 
mous with socialized medicine, a war cry 
that effectively blocked Truman’s program. 
While the association has not come up with 
any proposals of its own to provide better 
care for the Nation’s elderly, it is determined 
to fight any suggestion that—it believes— 
will eventually lead to Government inter- 
vention in the field of medicine and limita- 
tions on a patient’s freedom to deal with the 
doctor of his choice. 

It is this freedom of choice that is the 
cornerstone of the AMA’s basic philosophy. 
Translated into economic terms, this free- 
dom means the right of the doctor to charge 
fees on the open market, select the patients 
he desires to treat, and reject those unable 
to pay the bills. 

Although the Forand bill provides for the 
freedom of choice between retired workers 
and doctors cooperating with the. program, 
the AMA is convinced that any Federal 
legislation dealing with health insurance is 
“only a foot in the door.” 

To buttress its case against the Forand 
bill, the association has started a campaign 
aimed at providing that the vast majority 
of social security recipients can well afford 
to pay their own medical health costs. 

Using a study released by the National 
Opinion Research Center of the University 
of Chicago, the AMA News attempts to 
prove that better than 90 percent of those 
persons over 65 can afford to meet a medical 


- bill of $500. 


Closer study of the University of Chicago 
survey indicated that the News was guilty 
of twisting the facts to strengthen its own 
position. While the survey did report that 
only 9.6 percent of those interviewed knew 
of no way to finance a $500 medical bill, an- 
other 8.2 percent said they would get the 
funds from public assistance or charities, 
14.6 percent said they would have to rely on 
children or other relatives, 7.2 percent said 
they would have to mortgage their homes or 
other property, and 40.2 percent reported 
that they would be forced to dip into life 
savings. 

The AMA News also failed to point out 
that the survey did not cover older people 
in hospitals, county homes, and other in- 
stitutions or that more than half the 1,734 
persons interviewed owned real estate. 

Another statement contained in the sur- 
vey, but ignored by the association, asserted 
that the yearly money income of persons 65 
years and over “is less than any other seg- 
ment of the adult population,” averaging 
$1,300 annually. 





Loyalty Oath 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, something is wrong with any 
educator, student, or citizen who would 
object to taking a loyalty oath to the 
United States. I took an oath of al- 
legiance when sworn in the Army, the 
National Guard, and when I took office 
here in this House. I wish we could take 
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the oath again every day. It does us all 
good to pledge allegiance to the flag— 
the more often the better. 

Mr. Speaker, patriotic students all 
over the United States are coming to the 
defense of the leyalty oath. The follow- 
ing letter from Donald Brand, a student, 
appeared in the Daily Texan, the Uni- 
versity of Texas student newspaper: 

[From the Daily Texan, Feb. 5, 1960] 
LOYALTY OATH 


‘To the Eprror: 


New moves are expected in Congress soon 
to repeal that part of the national defense 
education program which calls for affidavits 
from applicants for Federal aid stating that 
they do not believe in, belong to, or support 
any organizaiton which teaches illegal over- 
throw of the Government. (Public Law 
85-864, title 10, Miscellaneous Provisions, sec- 
tion 1001, subsection F.) : 

“The provision has brought protests from 
many leading colleges, universities, and 
religious groups. And it has caused 20 col- 
leges—including some of the Nation’s best- 
known ones—to boycott the program.” 
(From the San Antonio Light, Sunday, Jan. 
31, 1960.) 

Because we do not believe that these pro- 
tests represent the opinion of the great ma- 
jority of American college students, merely 
the voice of an articulate minority, and be- 
cause we do not believe that it represent the 
voice of Texas students, in any case, we 
would like to see the following paragraph put 
into a petition and circulated, by some stu- 
dent organization, perhaps, on the University 
of Texas campus or its environs: Texans are 
not afraid to sign loyalty affidavits. 

If I were applying for a Federal subsidy to 
continue my educatoin, I would have no ob- 
jection to signing the affidavit stating that I 
do not believe in, belong to, or support any 
organization which teaches illegal overthrow 
of the Government. I realize that-education 
is the little leaven that leavens the whole 
lump and therefore it is very important that 
a student applying for Federal aid be able to 
reassure the American taxpayer that his 
money will not be used against him. 

I realize, also, that there will be consider- 
able prestige value attached to these grants- 
in-aid, as with any scholarships, and again 
the American taxpayer has the right to rest 
assured that he is not opening the way for 
enemies of our domestic system to penetrate 
into highly sensitive research areas. 

I can see no valid reason why anyone, 
except a person fearful of perjury proceed- 
ings, should find it embarrassing to give this 
reassurance; in fact I, as a Texan student 
and loyal American would be proud to be able 
to do so. 

There is a need for action immediately. 
The time is very short. 

Donatp D. BRAND. 





The Exploration of Space for Peaceful 
Purposses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. CRAMER. -Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a speech 
made by Maj. Gen. L. I. Davis, Assistant 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Development, U.S. 
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Air Force, at the dedication of the Elec- 
tronics Communications Building in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., January 28, 1960. 

I hope that each Member of the House 
will take a few minutes to read General 
Davis’ remarks concerning the explora- 
tion of space for peaceful purposes, in 
that it is.a very fine factual review of 
our present missile status and signifi- 
cantly indicates the possibility of a sub- 
stantial breakthrough in the very near 
future. 

General Davis’ remarks follow: 


REMARKS BY MaJ. GEN. L. I. Davis, ASSISTANT 
Deputy CuHrer or Starr, USAF DEvELOP- 
MENT, AT THE DEDICATION FOR ECI BUILDING, 
Sr. PETERSBURG, FLA., JANUARY 28, 1960 
Mr. Godsey, Congressman Cramer, ladies 

and gentlemen, it is an honor to be asked to 

speak to you today—to help you dedicate 
this new building. The management of 

Electronic Communications, the board of di- 

rectors and Mr. Godsey should be congratu- 

lated on their decision to make this invest- 
ment. It is a vote of confidence in the 
future of the défense electronics business. 

The rapid growth of ECI is a tribute to 
the ability of the scientists and engineers 
that this management has been able to as- 
semble. Certainly St. Petersburg is becom- 
ing known as an important part of the elec- 
tronics industry in the South. Maybe the 
lovely climate of Florida has something to 
do with it. I am particularly pleased and 
honored to be asked to speak to you at this 
time, January 1960. Everyone has something 
to say on most any subject this month— 
defense, the space race, military posture and 
deterrence—you name it and you can find 
columns on the subject in the Washington 
papers. 

In all seriousness, this is an excellent op- 
portunity to emphasize a couple of view- 
points which have become clear and well 
established in the past year. Everyone rec- 
ognizes the rapid growth and advances of 
technology—it has even been called an “ex- 
plosion.” Sputniks and satellites have head- 
lined this progress. Naturally, we associate 
these devices with big rocket engines and 
great advances in propulsion technology. 
However, electronics is an art and science has 
paced this progress. It makes possible the 
automatic controls, tracking radars, televi- 
sion, and above all the telemetry that takes 
the pulse of the performance of the experi- 
mental rockets and tells the engineer how 
to correct the design deficiencies. 

As to electronics and the space age, it 
seems to me that they are as inseparable as 
ham and eggs. Electronics are essential to 
space operations; and, in turn, space offers 
a real challenge in terms of size, power re- 
quirements and reliability; as well as the 
unknown problems so interesting to the 
scientist and engineer. 

Before we go too far into the fascinating 
business of space, I should clarify the inter- 
est of the military. The President has clearly 
stated that it is our national policy to ex- 
plore space for peaceful purposes. The Con- 
gress has wisely created the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, and 
charged this nonmilitary organization with 
the exploration job. The same act—the 
legislation known as the Space Act—clearly 
reserves to the Defense Department those 
aspects of operations in space which affect 
the security of the United States. 

We cannot exclude space from our defense 
considerations. We are already in it in a 
very important fashion with our IRBM and 
ICBM weapons. And certainly, the Russian 
‘ rocket which transmitted television pictures 

of the far side of the moon could relay back 
to the U.S.8.R. information of places not so 

‘distant. Whether or not such information 

has military usefulness depends upon pro- 

gress in electronics—so we are right back 
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one on the importance of dynamic progress 
in electronics to our defense position. 

Early in this talk I mentioned viewpoints 
which are becoming clear from the discus- 
sions on defense matters. The President of 
the United States in his state of the Union 
message to the Congress stated “We now live 
in a divided world of uneasy equilibrium, 
with our side committed to its own protec- 
tion, and against aggression by the other. 
With both sides of this divided world in 
possession of unbelievably destructive weap- 
ons, mankind approaches a state where mu- 
tual annihilation becomes a possibility. No 
other fact of today’s world equals this in 
importance—it colors everything we say, 
plen or do.” 

Certainly this is a clear and powerful 
statement of the problem facing us today. 
The phrase “uneasy equilibrium” r 
that modern weapons—ICBM’s with nuclear 
warheads—do not add stability; the so-called 
nuclear stalemate is a balance such as a man 
achieves standing on a log—not the positive 
stability of a pendulum, or the balance a 
man achieves on ice skates. The latter 
analogy is better—it implies the idea of mov- 
ing on—making progress as a part of keeping 
your balance. 

Dr. Bernard Brodie in “Strategy in the 
Missile Age,” emphasizes that modern weap- 
ons do not add to the stability. On the con- 
trary, they furnish to a potential aggressor 
the exact type of destructive weapon that 
enables him to take advantage of surprise, 
and to do overwhelming damage with the 
first salvo. 

One aspect of this uneasy equilibrium is 
the unsymmetrical intelligence and warning 
situation. A potential aggressor knows the 
location of our ICBM bases and is forewarned 
of any actions we may take. We can read 
in the newspapers the location of our new 
missile sites and the popular hobby of pho- 
tography makes the gathering of information 
a very casual matter. 

On the other hand, the Iron Curtain is 


no venetian blind—it is difficult to obtain. 


similar information about Russian sites and 
preparation. At the same time, the strategic 
warning time that enabled us to prepare and 
to mobilize and win World War II has dis- 
appeared. Modern weapons have character- 
istics that make the initial attack almost a 
matter of pushing a button. Strategic warn- 
ing time has disappeared as a factor that can 
be considered in defense planning. 

Inasmuch as technology has brought us to 
this position, it certainly has a responsibility 


to find a solution which contributes to last-. 


ing peace. A great opportunity to con- 
tribute; and perhaps to restore a measure 
of stability to the defense picture, lies in 
the military use of aerospace’for communi- 
cation and warning purposes. Before ex- 
panding on this theme let’s look at some 
films of our initial probing of the fringe 
of space. 

(Film clips shown: (a) Atlas, first opera- 
tional launch; Tital launch; Discoverer V 
launch; (b) motion pictures of earth taken 
from Atlas nose cone at 700 miles altitude; 
(c) parachute jump from above 96 percent 
of atmosphere (75,000 feet); (d) flight test 
of the X-15 research aircraft.) 

It is obvious that our interest in space is 
not idle curiosity: we certainly are not con- 
sidering space operations merely for the ad- 
venture of going there. The USAF uses the 
term aerospace to emphasize the continuum 
that exists from the atmosphere, in which 
we now operate, to those immediate regions 
of space that have military significance. As 
you saw in the film, we have been probing 
this frontier for years. You also saw some 
indication of the very reliable operation of 
our intercontinental missiles. The success- 
ful flights of the last ‘'6 production Atlases, 
and the President’s announcement of the 
accuracy figure of less than 2 miles C.EP., 
are evidence of our progress. 
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Despite all this progress we must keep our 
thinking straight about using space for de~ 
fense purposes. We must differentiate be- 
tween exploration for scientific purposes and 
use for practical military operations. There 
are obvious necessary conditions that have 
to be met for both cases. 

First: we must have the proper propul- 
sion—a thrust to weight ratio greater than 
one, and high specific impulse—efficient fuei 
and engines which will accomplish the 
change in momentum necessary to go into 
orbit. We must have accurate guidance and 
control; and a communications means to 
transmit information to and from our space 
vehicle. 

These are necessary conditions for both 
scientific and military space operations, but 
they are not sufficient. For practical mili- 
tary operations we must have great reliability 
and low cost. 

Let us use Midas, the attack 
alarm satellite, as an example. It is an early 
warning system—if you can call 15 or 20 
minutes early warning. Midas satellites 
using infrared sensors will detect the flames 
of enemy ICBM rockets as they are launched; 
and broadcast an alarm. Naturally, we would 
have to have several in orbit at the same 
time; and the electronic detection and com- 
munication system would have to be very re- 
liable. The electronic payload would have 
to operate, unattended, for many months. 

For a practical military system, great 
progress must be made in reducing cost and 
increasing reliability. Present satellites cost 
about a thousand dollars per pound of pay- 
load in orbit. For practical reasons this must 
be reduced. The degree of improvement 
necessary is about the same as we have ex- 
perienced in air transportation. Costs per 
ton-mile have decreased a hundred times 
between the first flights of the Wright 
brothers and the flights of modern passenger 
airliners. 

From a reliability viewpoint, we must make 
our payload packages as reliable as our tele- 
phone systems—perhaps as much so as the 
electronics part of our transatlantic cables. 
This may call for two orders of magnitude 
improvement in mean time to failure—say 
100 times as reliable. 


The first Midas research and development 
launchings will begin very soon; the payload 
will be boosted into orbit by the Atlas. 

Another aerospace system is Samos. This 
is a reconnaissance satellite. It will provide 
information vital for our defense; obtain- 
able by no other means. 


These devices use electronics packages of 
great sophistication. The problems of space 
and weight; of power requirements versus 
power availability; of communication over 
vast distances; of reliability, are many. The 
engineers here at Electronic Communications 
and other engineers in -this area—in the 
plants of Minneapolis-Honeywell, General 
Electric, Sperry-Rand—are working on them. 
I am sure that they will find solutions. 

While these scientists and engineers are 
conquering the technical problems; military 
planners are thinking, and weighing the im- 
pact of this new regime of military opera- 
tions on defense strategy. 

We are very conseious that there are neces- 
sary conditions to be satisfied in a defense 
product sense as well as the technical goals 
of specific impulse, accurate guidance, and 
reliability. 

These new systems must serve a useful 
military purpose, They must fulfill a role 
which no other weapon system can accom- 
plish or, if there is a competitor, they must 
be more efficient on a cost-effectiveness basis. 
In addition, they must have characteristics 
which cannot be countered by direct or in- 
direct means. By indirect, I include the case 
where the enemy can render our counter 
weapon ineffective by merely building more 
attacking weapons at lower cost. 
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There are many historical examples. The 


their professors by saying, “This stuff is 
easy. What were you old fuddy duds wor- 
ried about?” 

The second consideration is the engineer- 
ing problem itself. I believe that opera- 


pulse, the rest comes easy. 

Look at the aerodynamic problem. To fly 
faster and faster, at constant altitude in the 
atmosphere, is nearly impossible. Temper- 
ature and stresses become infinitely great. 
But to leave the atmosphere and fly in the 
vacuum of space—no problem—even alumi- 
mum can stand the temperature and 
stresses. From a guidance and control 
standpoint there are no disturbing influ- 
ences. You have precise spatial orientation 
from the fixed starz, undimmed by atmos- 

ere. 

Mor course, there is the probability of en- 
countering meteorites of significant size, but 
that is much less likely than the probability 
that an airplane will fall on anyone of you 
here in Florida. 

Radiation is another problem. Shielding 
will help, but the heavy particles and the 
unpredictable bursts of radiation from the 
sun are serious hazards. Consequently, 
manned military space operations of any 
duration will await greater knowledge of 
the environment. It will follow military 
operations using remotely controlled auto- 
matic devices. 

In short, from an engineering viewpoint, 
I view operations in space as operation in a 
vacuum—stresses and strains and energy 
perturbations get vanishingly small. And 
in addition, we have data on 99 percent of 
excursion from our present operating re- 
gime to that of the region of interest. 

In short, gentlemen, I predict that 10 
years from now we will say: “Military space 
operations are practical—in fact easier than 
operating in the atmosphere. What were we 
waiting for in 1960? There was no bogey- 
man in the bell jar.” 

Thank vou. 
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Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call the attention of the House to a great 
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event which took place a few days ago in 
Atlantic City. It was the annual con- 
vention of the American Association 
of School Administrators, comprising 
nearly 23,000 school superintendents, 
administrators, and other educational 
leaders of our Nation. There were many 
things said and done at this meeting in 
which I am sure you will be interested, 
both individually and collectively, be- 
cause of our present concern for educa- 
tion as a matter of public responsibility. 

But I wish to call your attention 
especially to one phase of education that 
came in for considerable discussion at 
this convention. It was adult educa- 
tion. And I call it to your attention be- 
cause of its importance today and in the 
days immediately ahead in preparing us 
for, and keeping us abreast of the rapid- 
ly accelerating changes that are taking 
— = our Nation and throughout the 
world. 

Dr. Thomas Bailey, superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the State of 
Florida, made a speech on this subject 
during the convention at a small pre- 
convention meeting sponsored by the 
U.S. Office of Education. The address 
was so outstanding that the officials of 
the association requested him to repeat 
it to the entire convention. 

We in Florida are very proud of Tom 
Bailey. His outstanding leadership in 
the field of education has attracted at- 
tention to his work throughout the Na- 
tion. We are very proud of the recogni- 
tion given him at this meeting. 

Mr. Speaker, I have read this address 
and I consider it so full of facts and 
suggestions that are relevant to the 
urgent problems that our Nation faces 
today that I believe every Member of 
the Congress would benefit by reading 
it. I therefore under unanimous con- 
sent insert Dr. Bailey’s address in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, as follows: 
Tue ScHoot ADMINISTRATOR’S RESPONSI< 

BILITY FOR PROVIDING AN ADEQUATE PRO- 

GRAM OF ADULT EDUCATION 
(By Thomas D. Bailey, State Superintendent 

of Public Instruction of Florida) 

In her recent article, “A Redefinition of 
Education,” Margaret Mead poses the ques- 
tion: 

“Is it not possible that an educational 
system that was designed to teach what was 
known to little children and to a selected 
few young men may not fit a world in which 
the most important factors in everyone’s life 
are those that are not yet, but soon will be 
know?” * 

Dr. Mead, in raising this question, is mak- 
ing the point that our great problem in edu- 
cation is related to the fantastic change in 
the rate of change in our society, and this, 
she says, is what necessitates a break with 
the past—a change from the “vertical” to a 
“lateral” transmission of knowledge. 

Her point is significant, and worthy of our 
consideration. 

All of us, I am sure, have realized that we 
are living.in a period of transition—a pe- 
riod of rapid change. We hear this and we 
see evidences of it on every hand. Yet, 
how much are we really influenced by it in 
the application of our daily efforts? How 
diligently have we in education sought to 
understand the scope and magnitude of the 
unparalleled wave of scientific and techno- 
logical change which is sweeping our Na- 
tion, and how much effort have we made to 
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bring into a clear focus its implications for 
education? 

To help us in considering this matter of 
the change in the rate of change, I should 
like to use an illustration given recently by 
Walter Shaw at a conference on technical 
education held in Florida. Suppose we say 
that mankind has had 50,000 years of re- 
corded history. In order to bring this into 
@ comprehensible span of time, let’s com- 
press the 50,000 years into 50 years which 
represents the lifetime of many of us here. 
If we accept this scale, then you stopped 
being cavemen about 10 years ago. Five 
years ago, pictorial writing was invented. 
Two years ago, Christianity was born. Fif- 
teen months ago, we had the first printing 
press in western Europe. Ten days ago, 
electricity was put into practical use. Yes- 
terday, the airplane flew for the first time 
in the morning, and radio was invented last 
night. Television came into being this aft- 
ernoon, and the commercial jet was invented 
since I started talking. 

Now, speed is a good indicator of tech- 
nological growth, so let’s take the speed that 
@ man can travel as an index of our tech- 
nological progress. How fast could a man 
travel 50,000 years ago? His top speed was 
probably as fast as a horse could take him. 
And the top speed of a horse was the fastest 
way man could travel right up to the year 
1829. 

In the year 1829, however, the tempo of 
things picked up a little. A contest took 
place in England that year between a steam 
locomotive and a man on a racehorse. And 
for the first time in 49,870 years man moved 
faster in a machine of his own making than 
he had previously been able to by natural 
means. 

Then in 1910 the U.S. Army let a contract 
for the building of our first military airplane. 
The only specification in the contract was 
that it be able to fly at least 40 miles per 
hour. Upon its completion it actually flew 
42 miles per hour. 

In 1925 the winner of the Indianapolis 
Speedway race exceeded 100 miles per hour. 
Toward the end of World War II, 25 years 
later, 470 miles per hour was such a fan- 
tastic flying speed that it was kept top secret 
for months. 

Then something happened. For almost 
40,000 years man had virtually crawled about 
this earth with comparatively little change 
of speed, but now he suddenly “exploded.” 
In 1945 he broke the sound barrier, and 
within 12 years he had space machines in 
operation that were traveling at 18,000 miles 
per hour. His speed graph had suddenly 
taken a right-angle turn. It was just that 
sudden. If we traced the history of events 
in other fields, whether it be missiles or 
medicine, we would find a high degree of 
correlation between them and the curve we 
just mentioned. 

Yes; 1945 was the year. That was the 
year of the big change—the year progress 
exploded—that was the year that the change 
in the rate of change really occurred. That 
was the year somebody threw away the world 
we used to live in—the world in which we 
were born, reared, and educated: Our “old” 
world has literally ceased to exist. Science 
is rapidly reshaping our entire lives. Auto- 
mation has created a new technology. Mil- 
lions of jobs in business and industry which 
for generations have remained essentially 
unchanged have suddenly changed com- 
pletely overnight. Thousands of new kinds 
of jobs are being created, and thousands of 
others are being eliminated altogether. And 
for the vast majority of all of these substan- 
tially higher education and training are 
required. The uneducated and unskilled 
worker is disappearing from the scene. 

When I started to school, the number of 
common laborers in the American labor force 
exceeded professional workers by almost 
3 to 1. Today the situation is practically 
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reversed—with more than twice as many 
professional workers as laborers. By 1975, 
we are told, only 4 percent of our total labor 
force will be unskilled laborers. During this 
same period, craftsmen, operatives, man- 
agerial, sales, and clerical positions have in- 
creased substantially, both in number and 
percent of total labor force represented.* 

The new technology has brought with it 
' phenomenal increases in the volume of things 
produced. During the period of my lifetime, 
the total value of all production in the 
United States has more than doubled, and 
we are told that by the year 2000 it will have 
quadrupled. For each living man, woman, 
and child in the United States in the year 
2000, this means an average income of 
$5,000—or $20,000 for a family of four. For 
the years immediately ahead, a 24-hour, 4- 
day workweek is now being forecast. 

Not only has the increase in volume of 
production been amazing, but the kinds of 
things being produced is equally astonishing. 
A good example of this is the record of the 
International Business Machines Corp. Ac- 
cording to its 1958 annual report, 61 percent 
of the total income of. that corporation 
during the preceding year was from products 
that were unheard of 5 years earlier. 

Yes, this is the age in which we live. It 
is truly an age of change—an age in which 
people will not livé their lives in the world 
into which they were born, nor will they 
die in the world in which they matured. 
Someone commented to me recently that ours 
is the first generation of parents in recorded 
history who cannot, with reasonable cer- 
tainty, tell our children what the future will 
be like for them as adults. 

Now, we could talk of many implications 
for education which seem to grow out of 
this, but owing to the limitations of time I 
shall discuss only one—the one which, to me, 
seems to stand out above all others. This is 
the fact that in the age we are entering, no 
one’s education can ever be considered com- 
plete. This simply cannot be—things will be 
happening too fast. Recorded knowledge 
upon which everyday decisions must be based 
will change too rapidly for this to be possi- 
ble. Under such circumstances, systematic, 
continuing education will be required for 
everyone who hopes to fulfill his responsi- 
bilities and perform a usefulerole in the 
community and in society. This is the most 
important—the most compelling implication 
I see in the changing character of our society. 

Our earlier concepts which regarded adult 
education as performing strictly a remedial 
function for those who had little or no formal 
education can no longer be valid. In these 
times, adult education must serve both the 
educated and the undereducated. As a mat- 
ter of fact, upon those whose responsibilities 
are the heaviest will fall the greatest neces- 
sity for continued learning. The job of the 
teacher will be particularly difficult and 
demanding, for instance, for seldom will he be 
able, as in times past, to teach what was 
learned years ago. Instead; he will more 
often be required to teach what was learned 
yesterday, for only this will be useful and 
valid. 

Robert Blakely has said that the individual 
whose education in the modern world is not 
continuous will be a dangerous individual. 
I want to underscore that. I firmly believe 
that in the years ahead, any individual, re- 
gardless of college degrees or status in life, 
who has not pursued a continuous education 
in the broad sense will be a dangerous indi- 
vidual. Moreover, those who occupy posi- 
tions of leadership and public responsibility 
will, without continuous education, be the 
most dangerous of all—more so even than the 
totally illiterate individual—for the conse- 
quences of their decisions and their actions, 
based upon obsolete knowledge, will affect a 
far greater number of people. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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What I am saying, then, is that in the 
years ahead, on a scale never before required, 
continuous education will be the common 
denominator for everyone’s needs. By all 
odds it will be the greatest single resource 
for meeting the challenge of the space age. 
Not only ‘will more education be required, 
but a new kind of education as well—new in 
organization, in content, and method. It 
will have to be organized to serve all age 
groups in ways and at times when learning 
for each group is most essential and mean- 
ingful. The content of what is taught will 
be influenced not only by the rapid and ex- 
tensive changes in substantive knowledge, 
but also by the increasing sophistication of 
students of all ages in a variety of fields 
resulting from the influence of the mass 
media, particularly television, on their lives. 

Community schools must, in truth and in 
fact, become schools for the community. 
They must serve the whole community— 
day and night—winter and summer. They 
must at last become the “uncommon 
schools” that Henry David Thoreau* pro- 
claimed the need for more than a century 
ago. 

education for all is a tremendous chal- 
lenge —a big order, if you please. And it 
is an urgent one. More-urgent, Iam afraid, 
than most of us realize. Geared intimately 
with it is the prospect (or question) of our 
very survival as a nation. It is indeed a 
challenge from which we in public education 
cannot escape, for the very magnitude of the 
task is such that the network of community 
public schools throughout the Nation con- 
stitutes the most logical instrumentality by 
which the job can be attacked. 

Let us look briefly, then, at the job be- 
fore us. In so doing, perhaps we can bring 
into a better focus our particular responsi- 
bilities as public school administrators. 

Our first glance reveals an unhappy pic- 
ture. As we move into the space age, only 
10 States in the United States give sys- 
tematic support to the education of adults; 
yet we find that more than 60 million Amer- 
icans, 25 years of age or older, have not 
completed high school, Forty-four million 
have not completed the ninth grade. Al- 
most 10 million are functionally illiterate. 
These are the individuals upon whom the 
heaviest blow will fall in the years imme- 
diately ahead. These, truly, will be our so- 
cial ciphers, our economic liabilities—unless 
something is done. And their number is 
too great for something not to be done. 

A second glance shows that despite com- 
pulsory school laws and the tremendous im- 
provements we have made in elementary and 
secondary education over the past years, an 
appalling number of our young people are 
still leaving school prior to graduation. 
Retention studies by the Office of Education 
show that approximately 40 percent of our 
youth who enter the fifth grade leave prior 
to graduation from high school* At the 
same time, other studies* reveal that no or- 
ganized effort is being made by the public 
schools in almost two of every three school 
districts throughout the United States to 
encourage this 40 percent of our youth to 
continue their formal education as adults. 
At a time when the Nation must make the 
most efficient possible use of its human re- 
sources, it is unthinkable that this dreadful 
waste of our potentialities should continue. 


A third dimension of the task before us. 


has to do with the millions of Americans 
who must be reeducated and retrained as a 
result of automation and the new tech- 
nology. During the 1960’s, the extent of 
automation in industry will increase sharply. 
According to a recent article in Life maga- 
zine, more than $7 billion will be invested 
this year (1960) alone in automated ma- 
chinery, This means that thousands upon 
thousands of jobs will disappear from the 
American labor market. Present holders of 
these jobs, if they are to remain employed, 
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must move into newly created jobs in the 
sales, servicing, and distribution branches of 
industry which will expand rapidly as a re- 
sult of the increased volume of production 
made possible by automation. 
This transition—the switch from manual 
to automated production—will take 
rapidly in the years ahead—the displacement 
and realinement will be extensive and sud- 
den. And this suddenness makes the prob- 
lem acute. To survive this change, the vast 
majority of the thousands of workers in- 
volved in it must receive more formal edu- 


. cation as well as new kinds of occupational 
‘ training: Evidence of this is already appear- 


ing in the current listings by the Depart- 
ment of Labor of jobs which are now in 
short supply. Of the 60 skills for which 
there is a shortage of qualified candidates, 
each of them requires a high school educa- 
tion, 

The evidence is abundant and clear that 
education and job skills are the keys to 
steady employment. Records of the Labor 
Department * show that the rate of unem- 
ployment among unskilled workers in in- 
dustry is more than five times that of pro- 
fessional and technical workers. 

Concurrently with the dramatic changes 
occurring in science and technology, and tied 
in closely with them, have come equally 
rapid and extensive changes in longstand- 
ing patterns of home and family living in . 
America. Child-parent relationships, rela- 
tionships between individuals and groups, 
between institutions and government, and 
between the citizen and the community are 

ly complex. The same 


tion as individuals, as parents, and as citi- 
zens as well. This, then, is the third dimen 
sion of the educational task ahead. Happily, 
we know that industry as well as other com- 
munity agencies and organizations will help 
greatly with it through stepped-up programs 
of in-service education and 

are already doing a great deal of this. But 
the nature and scope of the problem are 
such as to make it a public responsibility; 
the welfare of manifold thousands of indi- 
vidual citizens requires this; the Nation’s 
economy demands it, 

Many other aspects of this problem are 
crying for better statesmanship than we 
have hitherto given them, but time permits 
me to mention but one other. This has to 
do with the changing’ composition of our 
population and with the aged who consti- 
tute an increasing percentage of it. In my 
early childhood, when the total population 
of this country was 76 millions, the num 
ber of people over 65 years of age was 
slightly more than 3 million, By 1950, the 
total population had doubled, but the num-« 
ber of people over 65 had more than quad- 
rupled——to over 12 million. Today, the num- 
ber of people over 65 exceeds 15 millions 
and is increasing at the rate of more than 
300,000 a year. By 1975, we shall have more 
than 21 million people over 65 years of age. 

Advances in medical science, better con- 
trol of communicable diseases, improved 
nutrition, and generally higher standards of 
living are making us a nation of older and 
older people. 
pectancy in the United States clearly shows 
how this is true. In the year 1800, man’s 
life expectancy at birth in the United States 
was 80 years. In 1900, it was 47 years. By 
1960, it had jumped to well above 70 years. 
Thus, during our lifetime, man’s life ex- 
pectancy in the United States has increased 
over 33 years. Many scientific investigators 
are predicting that by the year 2000 (40 
years from now) life expectancy in the 
United States will be 100 years, and that the 
normal life span of civilized man may weil 
approach 150 years, 


The record of man’s life ex- . 
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our adult population has consistently been 
the less educated group. This is under- 
standably so, and until recent years it was 


an age of change such as we now find our- 
selves, it is essential that public policy be 
responsive to and give direction to this 
if we are to avoid its hazards and 
the greatest benefit from it as a Na- 
and as a people. The aged, particu- 
the less educated, tend to resist change. 
With a larger and larger proportion of our 
adult population falling into the older age 
ts, it is inevitable that public policy 
will increasingly be influenced by the older 
segment of our population. Herein lies one 
of the greatest challenges of all for American 
education. Enlightened public policy is a 
product of an enlightened people. In the 
space age ahead, neither the young nor the 
old can expect to be enlightened without 
continuing education. 

The sum total of everything I have said 
thus far is this: To an extent that we may 
fail to recognize or be unwilling to admit, 
many an American citizen is in trouble. In 
many cases, his occupational skills have be- 
come outmoded in a wave of technological 
change without parallel in human history. 
He is being forced to live a new kind of life, 
equipped only with old patterns of behavior. 
Material splendor and increased leisure time 
have not always brought him social tran- 
quility or personal peace of mind—they have 
only given him more time to ponder his 
dilemma. This, I realize, is not a pleasant 
picture. But there is entirely too much truth 
in it for us as educators to remain comfort- 
able much longer. 

Mr. Khrushchev, on several occasions re- 
cently, has stated emphatically that he in- 
tends to outstrip us economically, produc- 
tionwise and otherwise. The Soviet econ- 
omy is being geared toward these ends. 
This is their dedicated and avowed purpose. 
The Soviet Government recognizes in a very 
realistic way the importance of education 
to this purpose. Dr. Robert Luke of the 
NEA who has recently returned from Rus- 
sia tells us that they have already stamped 
out adult illiteracy, and that the education 
of adults academically, vocationally, and 
culturally, is now an organized, systematic 
and determined effort on the part of the 
Soviet Government. They have a purpose 
and they know what it is-—they want to be 
the No. 1 world power—and they are driving 
hard toward that objective. 

In a free society which is dedicated to the 
worth and dignity of the individual and to 
the growth and development of the human 
personality, the very process of education 
becomes an end into itself. This is implicit 
in our dedication to the cause of freedom. 
Ignorance and human dignity are incom- 
patibie. This fact, in and of itself, should 
be sufficiently compelling to establish 
throughout America the concept that con- 
tinuing education for all citizens, regardless 
of age, is a public necessity and a public 
responsibility. The words of Premier 
Khrushchev add to these motivations the 
question of our very survival as a nation. 
This is real. It is crucial. And time is 
important. 

Last year I read a statement by John 
Gardner, president of the Carnegie Corp. 
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in which he said: “If we believe what we 
profess concerning the worth of the indi- 
vidual, then the idea of individual fulfill- 
ment within a framework of moral purpose 
must become our deepest concern, our na- 
tional preoccupation, our passion, our ob- 
session.”* I heartily concur in this feeling, 
and for that reason I think that every State 
in this Nation should have a legal frame- 
work within which adult education can 
function as an integral part of its public 
educational system. It is essential that it 
be given integral status, for only by weaving 
it into the very fabric of State school law 
will there ever be a sufficient public com- 
mitment to it, and financial support of it, 
to assure its continuation and the fulfill- 
ment of its purpose. Such a step is both 
logical and inevitable. Adult education is, 
in reality, the fourth level of public educa- 
tion into whieh elementary, secondary; and 
higher education lead. It is the remaining 
major step that we must take to round out 
our educational needs as a nation and as a 
people. Never before in our history has the 
urgency of this step been so great as it is 
at the present time. And the first step in 
that direction is for the profession itself to 
recognize this fact and get busy. It is both 
disturbing and difficult to understand re- 
ports which occasionally come to me to the 
effect that progress toward the addition of 
adult education service to our public school 
program is being inhibited by professional 
educators themselves who in their short- 
sightedness fear that such a step would 
weaken the public effort toward the educa- 
tion of children to which we have long been 
committed. On this point, I should like to 
share with you a recent statement by Gov. 
LeRoy Collins of our State who has, through- 
out his public career, demonstrated a strong 
personal commitment to education at all 
levels: 

“Perhaps we have not been too clear in 
our understanding of the function of adult 
education and of its relationship to pro- 
grams for the education of children. It is 
the adult population that is immediately 
facing the problems of adjustment to chang- 
ing agricultural, industrial, commercial, eco- 
nomic, and cultural conditions. They are 
the voting citizens and upon their wisdom 
depends the fate of our political life. Is 
there not then a possibility that a program 
of reeducation for them is an economy meas- 
ure, instead of an expense, inasmuch as it 
should add immediately to their productiv- 
ity, health, and effectiveness as citizens? Is 
it not possible that reeducated adults will 
give to their children richer cultural ad- 
vantages which will be reflected in the qual- 
ity and quantity of learning which our chil- 
dren will obtain in their regular schooling? 
The relationship between the cultural level 
of a community and the educational out- 
comes of schooling is a well-known fact.” 

My experience convinces me that enact- 
ment of the kind of legislation we have sug- 
gested, legislation which will make it pos- 
sible for every community in every State to 
provide a well-rounded program of educa- 
tion for ail of its citizens who desire it and 
who can benefit from it, depends in large 
measure upon professional leadership work- 
ing in cooperation with organized groups of 
lay citizens. This professional leadership 
must exist at all levels—national, State, and 
local—if we hope to get the job done. The 
chief State school officer in every State is a 
key individual in this effort. With a strong 
commitment on his part, and a willingness 
to voice it, progress will be easier. 

These are our larger needs—our overall ob- 
jectives. What are our responsibilities along 
the way? 

Wherever public school adult education 
programs are in operation, or wherever new 


ones are initiated, there are certain respon- 
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sibilities which a local superintendent of 
schools has which deserve serious considera- 
tion. The first of these has to do with the 
selection and assignment of competent, pro- 
fessionally trained leaders for these pro- 
grams. The organization, planning, and 
day-to-day administration of educational 
programs involving mature, voluntary par- 
ticipants requires specialized skills which 
come only through specialized professional 
training. The effectiveness of adult programs 
in terms of their fundamental purposes will 
inevitably be in proportion to the quality 
of leadership we select and assign to them. 
For us to foist off on the adult citizens of 
our communities who seek to continue their 
education the misfits and the unsuccessful 
administrators and teachers from other parts 
of the school system, is not only an admis- 
sion of weakness on our part as chief school 
officers in the communities we serve—it is 
the surest way I know of undermining and 
weakening public support of our entire 
school program. After all, these people 
whose intelligence we insult by assigning 
to them the castoffs and misfits are the very 
same people who must vote the taxes to sup- 
port our schools. It is their children we 
teach in the daytime. How better can we 
expect to receive their enthusiastic support 
of and willingness to pay. for a good overall 
school program than by giving them good 
school experiences themselves? And how 
quicker can we expect to lose their support 
than to make their personal experiences un- 
rewarding? 

As school administrators we must unify 
our efforts toward getting the higher insti- 
tutions to give greater attention to the need 
for more highly trained administrators and 
teachers for these programs. We need more 
professors in colleges of education who have 
outstanding abilities as administrators and 
teacher trainers for the expdnding public 
school adult education programs throughout 
the Nation. The need is not limited to that 
of preparing full-time adult education ad- 
ministrators and teachers which is custom- 
arily and properly carried on at the graduate 
levels. Far from it. The majority of the 
thousands of teachers in adult education are 
part-time teachers, and most of these are 
regular, full-time day teachers of our chil- 
dren and youth. They need special orienta- 
tion and preparation, however, to be good 
teachers of adults. Is it not logical and de- 
sirable, therefore, that in the course of their 
professional preparation programs at our col- 
leges and universities, they should at least 
be given a good basic orientation to the 
particular skills and requirements fof this 
kind of service? Superintendents of schools 
can exert great influence toward bringing 
this about. 

My observation indicates that local super- 
intendents frequently overlook one of the 
most natural and effective ways of interpret- 
ing their total school program to their com- 
munities. This is one of the many ways in 
which adult education can serve all of edu- 
cation. Through specially arranged sem- 
inars, forums, lecture series, discussion 
groups, and other special activities dealing 
with educational issues, particularly those 
with local orientation, the local adult educa- 
tion program can render an extremely val- 
uable service in keeping the public informed 
about their schools. Professionally trained 
adult educators are expert at identifying and 
tapping community resources for education. 
Here is a means by which the school system 
can involve as both leaders and learners 


many citizens of the community, and 


through cosponsorship of educational activ- 
ities, it can involve many organized com- 
munity groups in overall support of the 
community school program. 

An important responsibility of the super- 
intendent of schools, both at the State level 
as well as at the local level, is that of pro- 
viding an organizational structure within 
which adult education can function effec- 
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tively. Its organizational setting should be 
such as will facilitate the development and 
effectiveness of the program, and give it the 
visibility and status it deserves as a major 
segment of the total school program. 

The superintendent also has the responsi- 
bility for the formulation and establish- 
ment of appropriate policies and priorities 
which serve to guide the development of 

. adult education programs. He has the re- 
sponsibility for establishing a proper frame- 
work of operating policies which will assure 
an overall cohesiveness and continuity of his 
total educational program. Staff coordina- 
tion and planning are essential to these ends, 
and where adult education programs operate 
under public school auspices, it is important 
that the director of this program, as a mem- 
ber of the superintendent’s staff, participate 
in the same manner and on a level of com- 
parable responsibility and status as those of 
his colleagues representing other levels of 
the educational program. In addition to 
this, the superintendent has the continuing 
responsibility of working with his director of 
adult education and with advisory groups of 
lay citizens in the formulation and estab- 
lishment of adult education program priori- 
ties, and in the development of appropriate 
criteria by which the priority classification 
and method of financing of specific program 
offerings may be determined. The superin- 
tendent holds the final responsibility to as- 
sure that his adult program activities are in 
the public interest and are characterized by 
substantial educational content, widespread 
application, and social usefulness. This is 
essential to the development of local pro- 
grams if they are to be truly attuned to com- 
munity needs and receive community sup- 
port and participation. 

In conclusion, I feel that I must comment 
on a certain word that appeared in the title 
of the topic assigned to me this evening. 
The word is “adequate.” We have discussed 
the changing nature of our society and the 
demands this places upon individuals of all 
ages and in all walks of life to continue the 
systematic pursuit of knowledge. We have 
discussed some of the apparent dimensions of 
the task of providing opportunities for con- 
tinued learning for all of our citizens. We 
have mentioned certain responsibilities 
which school administrators have, particu- 
larly superintendents of schools, for provid- 
ing adequate programs of adult education. 
But what is an adequate program, you may 
ask. 

I would not presume to be able to tell you 
what constitutes an adequate program of 
adult education for your community. Such a 
program is one which must grow out of the 
needs of individual citizens of the particular 
community it serves, and at the same time it 
must provide the kinds of education which 
our society requires of these citizens for its 
own growth and improvement. Obviously, 
the educational needs of individuals vary 
from one community to another, and also the 
priorities assigned to specific needs will vary 
because of variations in the intensity of in- 
dividual needs between communities. The 
result is, therefore, that no program of adult 
education can be adequate unless tailored 
specifically to fit the community it seeks to 
serve. 

An inherent desire toward self-improve- 
ment and a better life is a basic motive of 
man. As individuals, our preoccupations 
tend to be those of improving our physical 
well-being and enjoyment of life, resolving 
our psychic disturbances, and enhancing our 
relationships with others. Adult education 
programs must be geared to these broad areas 
of human interest and need by providing 
program activities which are designed to help 
adults in an educational way to improve 
themselves as individuals, as parents, as 
workers, and as citizens, 


To meet the challenge of the space age, 
the curriculum of adult education will have 
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to provide studies in subjects as current as 
the morning headlines and as old as or- 
ganized knowledge; as functional as the skills 
of a new job and as rewarding as the hu- 
manities; as vital as pending legislation and 
as sensitive as human relations; as close as a 
community problem and as remote as a mis- 
sile’s orbit; as intimate as family living and 
as public as international peace; as elemen- 
tary as the three R’s and as advanced as the 
educational needs of the adult community 
it proposes to serve. 

If we are willing to consolidate our re- 
sources and put forth the effort, we can make 
it so. 

Have you ever had the experience of seeing 
a man 60 years old, upon the realization that 
he could read and write for the first time, 
stand before you with tears of satisfaction 
streaming down his cheeks? 

I have. 

Have you ever attended a banquet of prison 
inmates who were members of an agricul- 
ture class specializing in ornamental horti- 
culture, where the toastmaster was a young 
man who had been sentenced to death and 
had served 32 months in the death house 
before having his sentence commuted to life 
imprisonment? 

I have. 

Have you ever visited a class of adults be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 55—with most of 
these men having families, but exhibiting 
the courage to attend school late in the 
afternoons or at nights te complete third- 
grade work? 

I have. 

I would like to paraphrase a statement 
made by Eddie Rickenbacker, after his 
miraculous rescue from what seemed certain 
death at sea during the last World War, when 
he said, “If you have not had any experience 
with God in your life, my advice is to get 
busy and get yourself one.” 

If you, as an educator, have not had ex- 
perience with all types of adults in education, 
my advice is to get busy and get yourself 
such experience. 

Then you will provide adequate adult edu- 
cation in your school system. 


1 Margaret Mead, “A Redefinition of Edu- 
cation,” NEA Journal, October 1959, p. 16. 

2 U.S. Census, and “1956 and 1975,” U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, November 1956. 

® Thoreau, Henry David, “Walden,” Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1906, p. 121. 

‘Table, “Retention Rates, Fifth Grade 
Through College Entrance, in Public and 
Nonpublic Schools: Continental United 
States, 1953-54 to 1957-58,” U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Research and Statistical Branch, 
Aug. 22, 1958. 

5 Olds, Edward B., “Financing Adult Edu- 
cation,” Washington, D.C.; Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A., 1954. 
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bor Statistics, “Employment and Earnings,” 
vol. 6, No. 5, November 1959, p. 7. 
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ROTC in High Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I introduce an 
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editorial from the Stillwater (Okla.) 
News-Press of February 10, by Mr. Mars- 
den Bellatti, suggesting the possible ex- 
ee Oe ae eee 
schools: 


BetTer PLAN 

Although there is every valid reason to 
oppose Federal aid to education there is a 
way to have the socialistic feature without 
the socialistic overtones and resulting Cen~- 
tral Government control. 

If Members of Congress are truly concerned 
about the youth of the Nation and the lack 
of proper training there is a readymade pro- 
gram available that can be adapted to serve 
the Nation’s best interests. Too few high 
schools offer the ROTC program 


Congress 
could enact legislation casuenine to pay rent 
make the 


and upkeep for high school that 
ROTC part of the regular training for high 
school boys. The instructors could be drawn 
from the ranks of the Reserve and the men 
and officers teaching would receive credit for 
advancement and retirement. Surely men in 
the Reserve would be glad to give an hour or 
two a week to a ROTC program in their home- 
town high school. 

The worth of the ROTC has been estab- 


lished beyond a shadow of a doubt but the. 


only trouble is that it does not reach enough 
of the Nations’ youth. A minimum of 3 
hours of class work plug 2 hours of drill in 
a@ week would do a great deal toward inculcat- 
ing in the Nation’s youth the worth of mili- 
tary defense and pride in Nation. The sum- 
mer camps could be held on the university 
campuses with dormintory space that is nor- 
mally vacant in the summer months. 

The cost of the ROTC program in the high 
schools would not be excessive and the local 
schools that want to take rent money from 
the Armed Forces could use those funds as 
the school boards desired. Probably a great 
deal of the funds would go into salaries for 
oe Chane ka cic’ Donic cenwwel Meas Mae 
as there is no Federal control over 
boards and teachers. 
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Letters Concerning American-Flag Air 
craft Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith two letters I have received from 
one of my constituents. 


These letters clearly show the adverse 
situation in which American-flag air-~ 
craft carriers have been placed. . 


I sincerely commend these letters te 
the attention of my colleagues: 

SaRaTooa, Cauir., January 21, 1960. 
Representative CHaRLEs S. GUBSER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE GUBSER: I have been 
an airline pilot employed by Pan American 
Airways for the past 5 years. During this 
period, I have witnessed a continuing deteri- 
oration of my employer’s position in inter- 
national aviation. In spite of my chat with 
President Eisenhower a few weeks ago on 
television, the most reliable source at my 
disposal informs me that I am to enter the 
era of the “rosy 60’s” without a job. 

Had this situation arisen from my com- 
pany’s inability to survive in a competitive 
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facts: 

1, US.-flag airlines carried 73 percent of 
the North Atlantic traffic in 1947, and car- 
ried 46 percent in 1958. : 

2. Of the airlines that have routes cir- 


8. In 1945, nine carriers served Latin 
America. In 1958, approximately 60 were in 
the race. ; 

4. Air France, Alitalia, BOAC, Iberia Air 


Not only does my Government allow and 
encourage foreign airlines growth at my 
company’s expense, but they do so without 
regard to an equitable bilateral agreement. 
An example of this is the concession given 
to ELM in flying to New York. In 1956, 
Pan Am’s total revenue from Amsterdam 
amounted to nearly $108,000--KLM’s total 
revenue out of New York for that same pe- 
riod was in excess of $12 million. I’ve been 
told that the Civil Aeronautics Board recog- 
nizes this inequity and has before its mem- 
bers a to extend KLM’s route to 
include Houston and Los Angeles. 

It would be tolerable if all my company 
had to do was to compete with foreign air- 
lines, largely owned by their respective gov- 
ernments and flown without regard to a 
profit-and-loss statement. But to have my 
company compete with these foreign gov- 
ernments plus my own government is absurd. 

In the middle of this hodgepodge of in- 
ternational aviation routes we encounter the 
world’s largest airline, the Military Air Trans- 
port Service. MATS with its 1,400 airplanes 
and a yearly operating budget of $700 million 
does 90 percent of its flying over routes al- 
ready served by scheduled U.S.-flag carriers. 
These carriers could assume nearly all of 
the operations performed by MATS at no 
greater cost to the taxpayer. Obviously there 
is.a need for a military transport system, 
but the system has been allowed to grow 
way out of proportion to the need. Aviation 
Week magazine, September 21, 1959, de- 
scribes the overwhelming size of this system. 
“U.S.-flag carriers handled 68 percent of 
all worldwide international air freight dur- 
ing 1958 as compared with 56.7 percent car- 
ried by MATS, 36.5 percent by foreign-flag 
lines. MATS handled 9.8 percent of all inter- 
national passenger traffic during that year 
as compared with 15 percent by US.-flag 
airlines, 75.2 percent by foreign-flag lines.” 

In view of the above, is it any wonder that 
to a degree, I hold my Government respon- 
sible for the fact that my job is in jeopardy? 
Fortunately, there is a movement in Wash- 
ington aimed at taking some of the neces- 
sary steps at regaining American prestige in 
international aviation. Senator MoNRONEY 


is planning to introduce his “Air Merchant 
Marine” bill during this session of Congress. 
I urge you to consider and support this bill 
when it appears. 

Any support you can lend to a reorienta- 
tion of State Department policy in bilateral 
negotiations with foreign-flag airlines would 
be greatly appreciated. 

I would also appreciate héaring your views 
and intentions concerning international 
aviation. I’m interested in knowing if my 
Government intends to continue its trend 
of nonsupport to its own flag carriers; if so, 
my most advantageous move is to join a 
foreign-flag airline. 

Sincerely, 
. Ricwarp L. ZARONES. 
SaraToca, Cauir., February 19, 1960. 
Representative CuAaies S. GuBSER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE GuBSER: Thank you 
for your letter of January 25 and the in- 
terest shown toward the pilots of Pan 
American. Realizing that my individual ef- 
fort would be greatly augmented, I would 
appreciate your inserting my letter into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

During the past weeks, a few items have 
come to my attention which I believe should 
interest you. 

MATS, in an effort to justify the size of 
their aircraft fleet, is transporting non- 
essential and unbelievable cargo by air. An 
example: MATS No. 80406, C-97 type, 
transited Wake Island on December 9, 1959, 
carrying a cargo entirely made up of 94- 
pound sacks of portland cement. 

Japan is engaged in applying Government 
pressure to inhibit Pan Am’s jet operation 
in the Pacific. The Japanese Government 
has already approached the U.S. Embassy 
on this issue. This is the sort of action 
that in the past has led to Government in- 
tervention which has curtailed my advance- 
ment and is presently placing my job in 
jeopardy. 

Recently, the State Department denied 
KLM the privilege of a Polar route operation 
from Amsterdam to Los Angeles. I believe 
this is the first time that the State Depart- 
ment has seen the inequalities inherent in 
such proposed bilateral trade agreements 
and has taken a definite stand. Now I un- 
derstand that the individuals involved in 
the decision are under pressure of attack 
from various quarters of the political arena. 
I urgently petition you and your colleagues 
to support and command such action as 
the State Department took. A passive posi- 
tion will only allow the United States to be 
relegated to a secondary position in inter- 
national air commerce comparable to that 
of our maritime industry. 

I mention these events in order to give 
you a little more background and inspira- 
tion for some corrective action. I deeply 
appreciate what you are doing at present 
and hope that you can provide some relief 
for the frustration being dealt to me by my 
Government. 

Sincerely, 
RicHarp L. ZARONES. 


Health of the Aged—H.R. 4700 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
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letter that appeared in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, of February 11, 1960. 

It is my belief that the writer of this 
letter, Mrs. Leah Lachenbruch, views the 
Forand bill in the proper perspective. 
The letter follows: 

HEALTH OF THE AGED 


Eprror: Our experience bears out the truth 
of Mr. Kuplan’s statement, quoted in your 
editorial, “Health of the Aged,” that “‘a piti- 
fully small percentage of the aged are covered 
by any health insurance” and “that a piti- 
fully large number cannot afford to buy the 
medical care they need.” 

We believe the Forand bill is the logical 
extension of the Social Security Amendment 
of 1956 which provided disability insurance. 
At present, many persons réceiving OASI, 
when needing. hospitalization or nursing 
home care, must either go without it or apply 
for public assistance, thus diminishing State 
and county welfare funds and overcrowding 
county hospitals and nursing homes. 

The Forand bill is not socialized medicine. 
Under its terms, patients are free to choose 
their own hospitals, nursing homes and sur- 
geons. In no place does the bill propose 
establishing Government hospitals or using 
doctors paid by the Government. 

Furthermore, as the cost of medical care 
of all kinds continues to increase, more and 
more OASI beneficiaries will be considered 
medically indigent and entitled to care in 
county hospitals, etc. It seems to us that 
payment of medical care out of Government 
tax funds is more socialistic than the pur- 
chase of medical care by beneficiaries with 
OASI insurance funds. 

Mrs. LEAH LACHENBRUCH, 
Chairman of Legislation, Santa Clara 
Chapter, Association of Social Workers 
MENLO Park. 


Jewish Memorial Hospital Community 
Mental Health Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pride that I inform the Congress of 
the initiation of a new and vital project 
in the district which I have the honor 
to represent. Cognizant of the need’ of 
service in the field of mental health, two 
great institutions, supported and main- 
tained solely by the voluntary contri- 
butions of dedicated citizens have joined 
in providing this vital health service to 
our community. It is an example which 
could well be emulated throughout the 
country. 

The background and aims of the proj- 
ect were ably recorded in the New York 
Post of February 12, 1960. The article 
follows: 

Uptown Y, Hosprrau Jorn In MENTAL 

. HEALTH PROGRAM 

An expanded mental health program that 
will set a new pattern in community team- 
work is being launched in the Upper Man- 
hattan-Riverdale area through the coopera- 
tion of Jewish Memorial Hospital, 196th 
Street and Broadway, and the neighboring 
Washington Heights and Inwood YM-~YWHA, 
54 Eagle Avenue. 

The project, which provides for use of Y 
facilities for out-patients of the hospital's 
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mental health clinic and for referral by the 
Y of those in need of such services, was an- 
nounced jointly by Dr. Hans L, Epstien, ex- 
ecutive director of the Y, and by Louis Miller, 
director of the hospital. 

The plan for the expanded program was 
conceived when Jewish Memorial Hospital 
found it had inadequate room to handle the 
out-patients who came to its rapidly grow- 
ing clinic, The board of trustees of the Y 
offered the use of the adjacent Y building to 
the hospital, as a service to the community. 

BOTH OVER 50 YEARS OLD 


Both institutions have been in the uptown 
community for more than 50 years. The 
Washington Heights-Inwodd Y, founded 51 
years ago, which occupies a building con- 
structed 3 years ago, is affiliated with the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. Jew- 
ish Memorial, a voluntary, nonsectaria in- 
stitution, observes its 55th anniversary this 

ear. 

r Space will be made available at the Y 
for adult and children’s group counseling, 
play therapy and psychological testing. 
Jewish Memorial's psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, and social service workers will staff 
the clinic. The services of the clinic will 
be available to adults and children from the 
community on a nonsectarian basis. 

Dr, Epstein and Mr. Miller observed that 
this was “the first joint venture in the 
mental health field involving a hospital and 
@ community center in this area.” They re- 
gard it as setting a precedent for further 
cooperative activities among the health and 
community institutions of northern Man- 
hattan. 


THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND IN AREA 


“This cooperative program,” said Miller, 
“has been developed out of our awareness 
of the inadequate facilities for mental 
health care for residents of the big area 
that Jewish Memorial Hospital serves. As 
our health clinic developed over the years, 
we found it necessary to enlarge the space 
allotted for this program, as well as to de- 
vise procedures for making its services more 
readily accessible in a growing community 
of over 300,000 people.” 

Dr. Epstein explained that it has been the 
practice of the Y to work cooperatively 
with the Jewish Family Service and the 
Jewish Board of Guardians in meeting the 
mental health needs of its people, adding: 

“We of the Washington Heights-Inwood Y 
have long been conscious of the need for 
people in this neighborhood to have access 
to mental health consultation and care 
within the community. This project will en- 
able us to broaden our mental health serv- 
ices in association with a hospital that has 
long been active in this field.” 

Information about the new service may 
be obtained from the social service depart- 
ment of Jewish Memorial Hospital, 





New York Mirror’s National Outdoor 
Exposition 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I should like to call the attention 
of my colleagues to an event which is 
taking place in New York at this time. 

The New York Daily Mirror should be 
congratulated for establishing what has 
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now become a national institution. I 
refer to the National Outdoor Exposition 
currently on view at the Coliseum in New 
York City. 

Without doubt this is the finest sports, 
travel, vacation, and outdoor show ever 
assembled. It has so many great at- 
tractions that it would be difficult to list 
them all. Not only has one of America’s 
great newspapers taken the initiative to 
stage this great showcase of the pleasur- 
able facets of the American way of life, 
but it has philanthropically permitted 
all the. proceeds to go to the Mirror’s 
Youth Welfare Fund which in itself has 
and will continue to provide a fine pub- 
lic service in an area where assistance is 
needed .most—to guide and mold the 
youth of our Nation into better future 
adult citizens of our beloved country. 

I sincerely wish that such an exhibi- 
tion as the New York Mirror’s National 
Outdoor Exposition could be sent abroad 
to the free countries as well as those be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Our neighbors 
could then realize that what we live and 
work for here in the United States is 
worthwhile and that the kind of enjoy- 
ment we earn with the fruits of our labor 
is one of the greatest dimensions of hu- 
man freedom. 

I invite my colleagues in the Congress 
to come to New York City over the week- 
end, the show runs through February 
28, and enjoy themselves as much as I 
did at the National Outdoor Exposition. 

This is the perfect place to turn for 
a respite from the many weighty prob- 
lems that concern us all. 

As the Mirror points out: 

Never before have we found ourselves with 
so much time on our hands. It’s estimated 
we now have 2,229 hours each year in which 
to do nothing but enjoy ourselves. Every 
third day for average family is a play day. 

With incomes at alltime highs, average 
working hours meshed to the 5-day week 
and vacations extended to 3 weeks, count- 
less more American families today can afford 
the leisure they like best. 


I am sure each Congressman will find 
something of his home territory repre- 
sented in the National Outdoor Exposi- 
tion. The Mirror has said that the show 
has something for everyone. It cer- 
tainly does and if I were to choose the 
“something” I saw there, I would say it 
is “Americanism at its very best.” 





Statement of Attorney General A. S. 
Harrison Jr., of Virginia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
Rules and Administration Committee has 
been holding hearings on certain so- 
called civil rights bills. In my opinion 
this is a great misnomer. 

On February 5, 1960, the Honorable A. 
8. Harrison, Jr., attorney general of Vir- 
ginia, filed with the committee a most 
forceful and outstanding statement in 
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opposition to the proposal of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States to 


stitutianal lawyers of Virginia. 
I commend the statement to every 


cee in ene come. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 

my remarks, I include the statement of 

the Honorable A. S. Harrison, Jr., a 

tte eee - 

ows: 

STATEMENT OF ATTORNEY GENERAL A. S 


THE U.S. SENATE, WasHINGTON, D.C., Frp- 
rvaRY 5, 1960, In OPPOSITION TO THE PRo<« 
POSAL OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
Untrep States To AMEND THE Civm. RicHTs 
Act or 1957 spy Provipinc ror Court Ap- 
POINTMENT OF U.S. VoTING REFEREES, aND 
For OTHER PURPOSES 


term which began on January 11, 1958. Prior 
to that time I was a member of the Senate 
of Virginia for 10 years. I regret that be- 
cause of a recent illness I was unable to 
testify in person before this committee, and 
thank you for the opportunity you 
given me to submit this statement. 

On January 26, 1960, the Attorney 
eral of the United States made public the 
text of a bill prepared by the 
of Justice to deal with alleged racial dis- 
crimination in both Federal and State elec- 
tions. Technically, the bill in question would 
amend the Civil Rights Act of 1967 by add- 
ing a new subsection to 42 U.8S.C.A. 1971, as 
amended. Essentially, the ee amend- 
ment would authorize 
courts, acting in voting dante ob cases insti- 
tuted by the Attorney General under the 
provisions of 42 U.S.C.A. 1971(c), to appoint 
voting referees to determine whether or 
not certain persons making application to 
them are qualified to vote in any election 
and to certify as such all persons found by 
the referees to be so qualified. 

The report of a voting referee, unless 
“clearly erroneous,” would be binding upon 


Fy 


H 


the court, which would then be required to — 


issue a supplementary decree specifying that 
the persons named therein are entitled to 
vote. In addition, the court is empowered 
to direct the voting referees, or such other 
person or as it may appoint, to at- 
tend any election at which ’a person named 
in the court’s decree is entitled to vote, and 
report to the court whether any such person 
has been denied the right to vote or to have 
his vote properly counted. Certified copies 
of the court’s original decree and any — 


election officials of the State, and any officer 
who, with notice of such decree, refuses to 
permit any person named therein to vote at 
any election covered thereby, or to have the 
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vote of any such person properly counted, 


on two readily apparent grounds. Initially, 
it should be noted that the bill in question 
authorizes the voting referees to ascertain 
whether or not certain persons “are qualified 
to vote at any election,” without prescribing 
any standards by which this decision is to 
be made. Determination of “qualified” elec- 
tors is thus left to the unfettered discretion 
of the voting referees. It should require no 
particularized citation of judicial authority 
to deménstrate that the exercise of legal 
rights may not be exposed, by so vague and 
indefinite legislation as this, to curtailment 
or denial at the whim or caprice of indi- 
vidual public officers. 

es and far more fundamentally, 

the proposed amendment—to the extent 
that it authorizes voting referees to deter- 
mine who are qualified to vote in both State 
and Federal elections—clearly exceeds the 
powers vested in Congress by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and infringes the 
rights simultaneously secured to the States 
: that instrument. The right to prescribe 
tions of electors and to deter- 

saa in light of such qualifications, which 
of its citizens is entitled to vote in State 
elections, is one resting exclusively within 
the province of the individual States. In 
this connection, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has declared that a State 
is free to conduct its elections and limit its 
electorate as it may deem wise, except as 
its action may be affected by the prohibi- 
tions of the Federal Constitution or in con- 
flict with powers delegated to and exercised 
by the National Government, and that the 
power of Congress to legislate at all upon 
the subject of voting in State elections rests 
upon the 15th amendment and extends 
only to the prevention by appropriate legis- 
lation of the discrimination forbidden by 
that amendment. Smith v. Allwright, 321 
US. 649; United States v. Reese, 92 US. 214. 

It is apparent at a glance that the present 
bill is not limited to the prevention of racial 
discrimination in the enjoyment of the 
elective franchise condemned by the 15th 
amendment. The authority of the voting 
referees envisioned by the instant legisla- 
tion is not circumscribed to determining the 
narrow question of whether or not a citi- 
zen’s right to vote has been denied or 
abridged by a State on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. On the 
contrary, the bill in question authorizes vot- 
ing referees to investigate the qualifications 
of electors, to determine—by some unknown 
standard—which citizens are qualified to 
vote and to certify to the court the names 
of all persons deemed by the referee to be 
so qualified. Manifestly, the proposed 
amendment infringes the right of the indi- 
vidual States to determine who may vote in 
State elections and exceeds the power vested 
in Congress to enforce the prohibition of 
the 15th amendment by appropriate legisla- 
tion. Indeed, eminent judicial authority 
may be marshaled to support the view that 
an attempt to vest in Congress such broad 
power over the conduct of State elections, 
even by means of an amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution, would merit instant condem- 
nation. On this precise point, no less a 
eonstitutional authority than Judge Story 
has observed: 

“If a clause were introduced in the na- 
tional Constitution to regulate the State 
election of members of the State legislature 
it would be deemed a most unwarrantable 
transfer of power, indicating a premeditated 
design to destroy the State government. It 
would be so flagrant a violation of principle 
as to require no comment. It would be 
said, and justly, that the State governments 
ought to possess the power of self-existence 
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and self-organization, independent of the 
pleasure of the National Government.” 
Contemporaneously with his release of the 
proposed bill, the Attorney General of the 
United States issued a statement in which he 


declared: 

“Our bill would not fragmentize the elec- 
tion process. It would leave the election 
procedures in the States where they have 
always been. At the same time it would 
operate within established judicial proce- 
dures to prevent discrimination in all elec- 
tions, as the Constitution of the United 
States intends,” 

A mere reading of its provisions discloses 
beyond cavil that the proposed bill would 
have an effect diametrically opposite to that 
claimed for it by the Attorney General. If 
enacted and made operative, this bill would 
“fragmentize the election process” by estab- 
lishing separate agencies to pass upon the 
qualification of electors and fractionate the 
electorate into two distinct classes; one class 
embracing those found qualified to vote by 
State officials applying State-established cri- 
teria governing qualifications for voting, and 
the other class comprising those found quali- 
fied to vote by court-appointed voting ref- 
erees administering criteria—established by 
no one—and known only to the voting ref- 
eree, if known atall. The invidious result of 
a scheme which establishes such a dichotomy 
in the electorate is not difficult to imagine. 
In his speech in the House of Representatives 
on January 26, 1890, the Honorable Henry St. 
George Tucker, a Representative from Vir- 
ginia, commenting upon the then pending 
bill to amend and supplement the election 
laws of the United States, denounced its 
divisive effects in the following language: 

“I object to another provision of the bill, 
Mr. Speaker. I do not believe in the super- 
vision feature, as a matter of expediency, 
looking to the true interests of our State and 
Federal systems. I think the only logical po- 
sition for Congress to take in regard to the 
elections of Representatives, if the time ever 
comes when under the Constitution it can 
take charge of the elections, is this: Either 
to give it absolutely into the hands of the 
States or absolutely into the hands of the 
Federal Government. Do not have any mix- 
ture of the two. It is, and will be, a source 
of serious trouble, dispute, and clashing of 
interests, as well as clashing of authority, if 
Congress assumes control of a part of the 
machinery and the States take charge of 
another portion of it.” 

Aside from its illegality and its necessarily 
divisive comsequences, the historically 
demonstrable inutility of the present bill is 
alone sufficient to deprive it of any funda- 
mental merit. A canvass of the legislative 
history upon the subject of Congressional 
elections discloses that, with the exception 
of some 24 of the 171 years since the Na- 
tional Government was founded, the policy 
has been to leave the regulation of such elec- 
tions almost entirely to the States, whose 
representatives Congressmen are. For more 
than 50 years after the National Government 
was organized, no congressional action what- 
ever was taken until, in 1842, a law was en- 
acted requiring Representatives to be elected 
by districts, thus attempting to eliminate 
the practice which then prevailed in some 
States of electing on a single ticket all of the 
Members of Congress to which the State was 
entitled. Twenty-four years more elapsed be- 
fore further action upon this subject was 
taken, when Congress provided for the time 
and method of electing United States Sena- 
tors. In 1870, for the first time, a compre- 
hensive system for dealing with congres- 
sional elections was enacted by laws which 
remained in force until their repeal in 1894. 

These laws provided extensive regulations 
for the conduct of congressional elections. 
They made unlawful false registration, 
bribery, voting without legal right, making 
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false returns of votes cast, interfering in any 
manner with officers of election, and the neg- 
lect by any such officer of any duty required 
of him by State or Federal law; they provided 
for appointment by circuit judges of the 
United States of persons to attend at places 
of registration and at elections, with author- 
ity to challenge any person proposing to reg- 
ister or vote unlawfully, to witness the 
counting of votes, and to identify by their 
signatures the registration of voters and 
election tally sheets; and they made it law- 
ful for the marshals of the United States to 
appoint special deputies to preserve order at 
such elections, with authority to arrest for 
any breach of the peace committed in their 
view. 

In United States v. Gradwell, 248 U.S. 476, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
commenting upon the history of the regula- 
tion of congressional elections and the ex- 
perience gained thereby, pointed out: 

“It will be seen from * * * these enact- 
ments that Congress by them committed to 
Federal officers a very full participation in 
the process of the election of Congressmen, 
from the registration of voters to the final 
certifying of the results, and that the con- 
trol thus established over such elections 
was comprehensive and complete. It is a 
matter of general as of legal history that 


- Congress, after 24 years of experience, re- 


turned to its former attitude toward such 
elections, and repealed all of these laws with 
the exception of a few sections not relevant 
here. 

“The policy of thus intrusting the conduct 
‘of elections to State laws, administered by 
State officers, which has prevailed from the 
foundation of the government to our day, 
with the exception, as we have seen, of 24 
years, was proposed by the makers of the 
Constitution, and was entered upon advis- 
edly by the people who adopted it, as clearly 
appears from the reply of Madison to Mon- 
roe, in the debates in the Virginia Con- 
vention, saying that: 

“Tt was found impossible to fix the time, 
place, and manner of election of Representa- 
tives in the Constitution. It was found 
necessary to leave the regulation of these, 
in the first place, to the State governments 
as being best acquainted with the situation 
of the people, subject to the control of the 
general Government, in order to enable it 
to produce uniformity and prevent its own 
dissolution. * * * Were they exclusively 
under the control of the State governments, 
the general Government might easily be 
dissolved. But if they be regulated properly 
by the State legislatures the congressional 
control will probably never be exercised. 
The power appears to me satisfactory, and 
as unlikely to be abused as any part of the 
Constitution.’ ” 

The striking similarity between the prin- 
cipal features of the pending bill and those 
of the election laws of the United States in 
force between the years 1870 and 1894 indis- 
putably stamp the proposed legislation as 
the modern day progeny of the same think- 
ing which fostered the ill-advised attempt on 
the part of Congress to “purify” Congres- 
sional elections by entrusting their regula- 
tion to officials appointed by Federal courts. 
In light of the deplorable results engendered 
by former Congressional legislation in this 
field, it is unimaginable that any present 
day legislative proposal could possibly trace 
its lineage to a more inauspicious origin. 
In 1893, reporting on the reprehensible con- 
ditions prevailing under the Federal election 
laws which had then been in force for al- 
most a quarter of a century, the Select 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
to Inquire into the Supervision and Adminis- 
tration of Election Laws by Officers of the 
United States in the City, County and State 
of New York advised the House of Repre- 
sentatives (H. Rept. 2365, 52d Cong., 2d sess.) : 
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“It is assumed by the committee that the 
administration and results of such laws 
would nowhere appear more clearly or in a 
better light than in the city of New York. 

“It is believed that in the largest city in 
the country, where every class of our voting 
population is fully represerited and where 
the respective parties have for years made 
their principal headquarters at important 
elections, and under the constant publicity 
given by the best organized and most effec- 
tive newspaper press of the world, the actual 
workings of these laws and their good or evil 
results can be more ¢élearly seen and appre- 
ciated and more intelligently judged than is 
possible anywhere else. 

“Your committee, after a “very careful 
study of the operations of the Federal elec- 
tion laws before election and on election day 
in the city of New York, are of the opinion 
that all of these laws have entirely failed to 
produce any good results in the direction of 
the purity of elections or the protection of 
the ballot box, and have been productive of 
such serious and dangerous results that they 
ought at once to be repealed. 

“The reasons for our recommendation for 
the repeal of these laws, based on our study 
of their operation and results in New York, 
may be classed under four heads. They 
ought to be repealed— 

“Pirst. Because they result in no convic- 
tion of offenders, and are therefore useless to 
prevent or punish crime. 

“Second. Because they cause great ex- 
pense and are fruitful of constant and con- 
tinuing frauds upon the Treasury, : 

“Third. Because they are designed to be 
used and are used only as part of.the ma- 
chinery of a party to compensate voters who 
are friendly to it, and to frighten from the 
polls the voters of the opposing party. 

“Fourth: Because under and by virtue of 
these laws the gravest interference with the 
personal rights and liberty of citizens occur, 
and yoters are punished by arrest and im- 
prisonment for their political opinions.” 

This report of the select committee served 
to bear out with a vengeance the unequivocal 
prediction made on June 26, 1890, by the 
Honorable Henry St. George Tucker in his 
speech in opposition to the then pending 
bill to amend the Federal election laws: 

“In conclusion, let me say, gentlemen, that 
while this bill in my opinion is unconstitu- 
tional, and Congress has no power to pass it, 
that the provisions of it are hideous, ‘and 
that they ought not to be entertained by this 
House or this Congress; that even if-it passes 
it will never accomplish the purpose ‘where- 
unto it is sent.’ You may rely upon that. 
As was said in the discussion here today, if 
there be fraud and corruption in the country 
the only way to correct them is by an enlight- 
ened public sentiment which will frown them 
down, so that a man who deals in fraud, brib- 
ery, or corruption will not be countenanced 
in the community.” 

This forceful statement by the Representa- 
tive from Virginia upon the proper as well 
as the improper method of controlling abuses 
in the conduct of elections was echoed by 
President Coolidge in language which re- 
flects a philosophy of government funda- 
mentally at variance with that of the spon- 
sor of the pending bill: 

“It is too much to assume that because an 
abuse exists it is the business of the Na- 
tional Government to provide'a remedy. The 
presumption should be that it is the business 
of local and State governments. Such na- 
tional action results in encroaching upon the 
salutary independence of the States and by 
undertaking to supersede their natural au- 
thority fils the land with bureaus and de- 
partments which are undertaking to do what 
it is impossible for them to accomplish, and 
brings our whole system of government into 
disrespect and disfavor, 


“The Nation is inclined to disregard .alto- 
gether too much both the functions and the 
duties of the State. They are much more 
than subdivisions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. They are also endowed with sov- 
ereignty in their own right.” 

In addition to the objections which may 
be lodged the bill in question upon 
the grounds of illegality and inutility, a can- 
vass of existing law clearly reveals that the 
proposed amendment is altogether unneces- 
sary. Title 42 US.C.A., 1971(a), derived 
from the Civil Rights Act of 1870, declares 
that all citizens otherwise qyalified to vote 
in any election shall be allowed to vote in 
such elections without regard to race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. The 
Civil Rights Act.of 1957 amended this sec- 
tion of the United States Code by adding 
@rovisions which declare that ma person 
shall intimidate, threaten, or coerce another 
for the purpose of interfering with his right 
to vote in any election in which a.Federal 
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officer is to be selected; authorizes the At- | 


torney General of the United States to insti- 
tute proper proceedings for preventive relief 
whenever any person has deprived or is 
about to deprive another of rights secured 
by section 1971; vests jurisdiction of such 
proceedings in Federal district courts with- 
out requiring an aggrieved party to exhaust 
State administrative or judicial remedies, 
and establishes contempt proceedings which 
provide for the rights of individuals cited 
for contempt of an order issued in an action 
instituted under the statute in question. 

The existence of these laws lends abun- 
dant support to the dissent registered by the 
Honorable John 8S. Battle, a former Governor 
of Virginia, and a former member of the 
United States Commission on Civil Rights, 
to the Commission's proposal for the Presi- 
dential appointment of temporary regis- 
trars. This dissent is couched in language 
which is equally applicable to the pending 
proposal of the Attorney General: 

“T concur in the proposition that all prop- 
erly qualified American citizens should have 
the right to vote but I believe the present 
laws are sufficient to protect that right and 
I disagree with the proposal for the appoint- 
ment, of a Federal registrar which would 
place in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment a vital part of the election process so 
jealously guarded and carefully reserved to 
the States by the Founding Fathers.” 

Tilegal, useless, and unnecessary, the pend- 
ing proposal, if enacted, cannot but be pro- 
ductive of incalculable mischief.. History 
has demonstrated in conclusive fashion the 
detrimental effects upon Federal-State rela- 
tionships which legislation of this character 
must produce, without any countervailing 
benefits to the electoral process. Fewer pub- 
lic interests have a higher claim upon the 
informed discretion of Congress than the 
avoidance of needless friction between the 
Federal and State governments, and a scru- 
ptilous regard for the rightful independence 
of State governments and the smooth work- 
ing of our federated system should at all 
times actuate the National Legislature. 

An obvious characteristic of the bill in 
question is its palpable direction at the 
Southern States, and an even more insidious, 
but no less inevitable, consequence of its 
passage will be its reprehensible appeal to 
long dormant regional animosities. Enact- 
ment of the bill proposed by the Attorney 
General will herald the return of those fla- 
grant abuses of the electoral process which 
obtained during the period in which con- 
gressional elections were conducted under 
Federal supervision, extend the reach of such 
abuses to State elections, subvert the inde- 
pendence of State governments by encroach- 
ing upon rights reserved to them by the 
Constitution, disrupt harmonious relation- 
ships between the Federal and State govern- 
ments, resurrect the specter of sectional ha- 
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tred, and impede rather than facilitate a con- 
structive solution to the problem sought to 
be. redressed. 

I know of no statemént more suited to the 
pending proposal than that uttered by Sen- 
ator William E. Borah, of Idaho, s in 
the Senate on January 7, 1938, in opposition 
to a measure similar in nature. With refer- 
ence to, the Southern States, the Senator 
from Idaho declared: 

“These States are not to be pilloried and 


condemned without a full presentation of - 


the nature of the task which fate and cir- 
cumstances imposed upon them, and not 
without a complete record as to the weight 
and difficulty of the task, what has been 
done, and with what good faith it has been 
met. I shall contend that the southern peo- 


ple have met the race problem and dealt..- 


with it with greater patience, greater toler- 
ance, greater intelligence, and greater suc: 
cess tham any people in recorded history, 
dealing with a problem of similar nature.” 

The situation which the -proposed amend~ 
ment seeks to remedy was in the process of 
progressive and constructive solution in 
spirit of mutual good will and in promotion 
of amity and concord between the two races. 
The course which this legislation will shape 
and direct will destroy much of the salutary 
gain already made and accentuate and stim- 
ulate the gravity and difficulty of a solution 
in the days ahead. 

For the reasons stated, I oppose passage 
of the legislation recommended by the At- 
torney General and renew the eloquent ap- 
peal made under similar circumstances by 
the Honorable Henry St. George Tucker to 
the House of Representatives in 1890: 

“TI only ask that this House will do.no act 
that will disturb the harmony * * * of the 
State and the Federal Governments, that 
beautiful system which, when kept in its 


perfect symmetry, is the admiration of the . 


world, but when jostled or gotten out of 
gear will work destruction to the people for 
_ whose welfare it was intended.” 
Respeotfully, 
A. S. Harrison, Jr 
inornen General of virginta, 





Foreign Aid and Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, on a 
number of occasions, I have raised ob- 
jection to what seems to be more and 
more an established policy on the part 
of the administration to the effect that 
we have enough of everything for for- 
eign peoples but not enough for our own. 
We have been generous with surplus 
foods for those abroad, and I think this 
is the way to obtain good will in a for- 
eign aid program, but our Secretary of 
Agriculture has refused to put into effect 
the food stamp plan which the Congress 
enacted last year to make available sur- 
plus commodities to the needy in this 
country where we have 6 million families’ 
with unbalanced diets. 





Just a few days ago the President ve- 


toed the pollution control bill which 
provides Federal assistance to local mu- 
nicipalities in cleaning up water con- 
tamination in the interest of the Na- 
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tion’s health wherein the Federal con- 
tribution is about one-fourth of the cost, 
and yet the Congress is being asked to 
vote for funds to supply the same kind 
of program to more than 50 foreign 
countries wherein Uncle Sam picks up 
the entire tab. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Speaker, the total in American dollars 
spent abroad for health and sanitation 
projects for the fiscal years 1955 through 
1959 was $48,539,797. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, despite the fact 
that my congressional district, the 17th 
of Ohio, last year suffered one of the 
most devastating floods in its history, 
where money damages ran into several 
million dollars not to mention the un- 
told human suffering involved, and de- 
spite the fact that our President de- 
clared a certain part of the flooded area 
@ disaster area, despite the fact that the 
Army Engineers and the Public Works 
Committee of the Ho recommended 
that flood studies should be made on 
four different river systems, the Bureau 
of the Budget has to date not seen fit to 
include the sum of $32,000 in order that 
the studies can be made in fiscal 1960. 
But yet, the Congress is being asked for 
another recordbreaking foreign aid ap- 
propriation amounting to more than $4 
billion which includes moneys for flood- 
control projects of all types in many na- 
tions abroad. \ 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a fine 
editorial from the February 22 édition of 
the Mount Vernon News, published in 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, which I believe is rep- 
resentative of the resentment of our peo- 
ple against the policies I have referred 
to today: 

Foreicn Alp AND FLOOD CONTROL 

President Eisenhower spoke out last week 
with some asperity against those who, as he 
phrased it, want to make a whipping boy 
out of foreign aid. Specifically, he was de- 
fending his request to Congress for $4,175 
million in foreign aid. 

The President took the stand that no pro- 
gram is more essential to the Nation’s se- 
curity than mutual assistance to America’s 
allies and to underdeveloped countries. 

The President may be right, but the Amer- 
ican taxpayer is of the opinion that a great 
deal of the money which has been spent in 
foreign aid has gone down a rat hole. For 
years we have had a steady flow of mone 
wasted on projects which are useless in the 
nations which they are expected to Help. 
We who pay the taxes are convinced that 
our-foreign aid program can use a thorough 
overhauling and a hardheaded reexamina- 
tion. Most Americans probably also feel 
that the total amount we are doling out to 
other nations can be sharply reduced with- 
out eliminating any really essential works— 
if the program is planned and administered 
efficiently. 

In defending his aid program request, the 
President went on to say that everybody 
who wants a dam built somewhere is making 
a whipping boy out of foreign aid. 

That strikes close to home. Residents of 
the Kokosing River watershed want a cou- 
ple of dams built. Not huge and costly af- 
fairs, but relatively small and inexpensive 
headwater dams which will help protect our 
low lying areas against a repetition of the 
destructive and costly flood of January 21, 
1959. 

We as taxpayers believe we are entitled 
to consideration from our Federal Govern- 
ment in this matter and we believe it is 
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more important than, for example, an agri- 
cultural school in Bolivia which is far more 
elaborate and expensive than the people of 
the community can possibly utilize; to men- 
tion just one recent instance of wasteful use 
of foreign aid money. 

We are not opposed to foreign aid, as such, 
but we believe that» home projects can be 
just as important. 





Positive Action on Arab Boycott 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON e 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, my bill, 
H.R. 10580, was one of several similar 
bills intended to stop our Government 
from canceling agreements with vessel 
owners in the event one of their vessels 
was prevented from loading or discharg- 
ing cargo in any port by the local au- 
thorities because of that vessel having 
previously traded with Israel. Up until 
recently the United States in effect has 
been aiding and abetting in the black- 
listing of American ships. Officially this 
involved the so-called Haifa clause in- 
serted by our Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service in its tanker charters. The 
clause was an outgrowth of an incident 
in 1957, when port officials in Saudi 
Arabia refused to load a tanker called the 
National Peace when it was discovered 
that the same vessel had previously, un- 
der its former name of SS, Memory, 
traded with Israel. As is widely known, 
the member nations of the United Arab 
Republic boycott the loading or unload- 
ing of any vessel putting into their ports 
having operated in trade with Israel. 

Those of us who introduced legisla- 
tion such as my bill wanted to make it 
clear that the United States does not 
directly or indirectly, overtly or tacitly, 
endorse or enforce the Arab boycott of 
ship operators who trade with Israel. 

Mr. Speaker, in the light of Members 
of Congress having introduced proposed 
bills and in response to our protests and 
widespread public indignation the U.S. 
Navy has rescinded its policy of holding 
the operators of chartered ships which 
have traded with Israel responsible for 
any’ delay occasioned by an Arab boy- 
cott. However, even though the offen- 
sive clause in Navy agreements has been 
removed I would hope the matter is ‘not 
ended there. As I see it, Congress 
should indicate in a positive way that we 
oppose the united Arab blockade re- 
strictions against Israel in. the Suez 
Canal as a national moral obligation 
since the Israeli withdrawal from the 
Gaza Strip 3 years ago. 

Affirmative action on legislation such 
as H.R. 10580 would demonstrate to the 
world that the Congress abhors rather 
than abets the Arab boycott. The sud- 
den recanting of a Department rule is 
hardly the way a great nation should 
seek peaceful conformity with interna- 
tional law on nonmilitary cargo. Let us 
not by our inaction and silence become 
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a@ partner in the Suez Canal ship transit 
discrimination. Each day that passes 
of such official neutralism detracts from 
our National stature and leadership 
among the nations of the world. 

I hope a hearing on H.R. 10580 can be 
scheduled promptly. 





Bayonne’s National Merit Scholarship 
Finalists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS * 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, a 
distinct honor has been accorded to my 
district. Two boys from Bayonne, Rob- 
ert A. Margulies and Marc J. Roberts, 
have become the first students from 
Bayonne High School ever to reach the 
finals of the national merit scholarship 
program. 

These boys certainly have brought 
honor to their family, school, and city 
and are to be commended for their out- 
standing efforts. 

It is a privilege for me to take note of 
this and I would like to include as part 
of my remarks the excellent editorial 
from the Bayonne Times of February 17, 
1960, along with an article from the 
Times of February 16: 

[From the Bayonne Times, Feb. 17, 1960] 
BaYONNE’s MERIT FINALISTS 


It’s good that Bayonne people should be 
critical of educational standards in local 
schools, and fight at hearings against reduc- 
tion of school budgets here, because improve- 
ment comes from discontent. At the same 
time, it is good to see that the products of 
Bayonne schools are doing well in extremely 
difficult competition. It has Just been an- 
nounced, for example, that Robert Margulies 
and Marc Roberts of the present senior class 
at the high school have been named finalists 
in the national merit scholarship program. 
This is a very respectable showing, and re- 
gardless of the obvious talent of both boys it 
speaks well for the school where they have 
received their training. 

The same conclusion follows from the 
experience of other graduates of Bayonne 
High School. Many of them go on to col- 
leges that have the pick of the country, and 
they find themselves working in the same 
classrooms with the best prepared students 
in the United States. They do well, as they 
demonstrate by the Phi Beta Kappa keys 
they win, by the graduate schools they 
enter, and by the records they make after 
they win their degrees. 

So let’s go on believing that Bayonne 
schools need improvement and need the best 
support the city can provide; let’s continue 
to criticize any inadequacies we might dis- 
cover or suspect in our schools, and let’s go 
right on thinking of ways to make our 
schools better. But in the meantime let’s 
remember Marc and Robert and so many 
others before them who have combined their 
own intelligence and industry with what 
their teachers have brought them in Bayonne 
schools to make records of which they and 
the city can be proud. Discontent is excel- 
lent and should continue, bringing improve- 
ments asit goes. But it is not amiss to pause 
occasionally for a round of ringing applause. 
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[From the Bayonne Times, Feb. 16, 1960] 


ROBERTS AND MARGULIES IN MERIT 
SCHOLAR FINALS 


Robert A. Margulies and Marc J. Roberts 
have become the first students from Bayonne 
High School ever to reach the finals of the 
national merit scholarship program, Alex 
O’Connor, principal of the school, said today. 
Margulies is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Max 
Margulies, 655 Avenue C, and Roberts is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. W. Roberts, 41 West 
33d Street. 

IN TOP .006 PERCENT 


The boys, both seniors, were named as a 
result of their scores on two tests used in 
the national merit competition. About six- 
tenths of 1 percent of the seniors in each 
State and a total of 10,000 students received 
the certificates of merit for reaching the 
finals. 

The merit scholars will be selected from 
these 10,000 and will be announced about 
April 27. Over 110 organizations join to pro- 
vide the merit scholars with several million 
dollars in scholarship aid. 

Margulies is cocaptain of the track team, 
a representative for Boys’ State, a member 
of the National Honor Society, the student 
congress, and the student ring committee. 
He is a sports reporter for the school paper, 
the Beacon, and writes a column for the 
Bayonne Times. 

Roberts is Governor of Boys’ State this 
year, a@ member of the National Honor So- 
ciety, treasurer of the New Jersey Federa- 
dion of Youth Temples, president of the 
Youth League of the Jewish Community 
Center, the senior class, and the debating 
club. He is a member of the student con- 
gress and edits the Beacon. Roberts.2 years 
ago won the American Legion oratorical con- 
test. O’Connor described him as one of the 
finest boys the high school has every had. 

Merit scholars finally chosen will receive 
‘4-year awards carrying stipends that range 
from $100 to $1,500 a year. The selection 
of the winners will be made by the merit 
scholar selection committee, a panel of ex- 
perts in academic selection, and by special 
judging teams convened by various donors 
of .merit scholarships: Grades, leadership, 
citizenship, and extracurricular activities 
are considered, as well as test scores. 





The Importance of Antisubmarine 
Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
Space/Aeronautics magazine for Janu- 
ary 1960 contained an interesting and 
most informative special report on 
“Undersea Weapons Systems” which is 
most important to an understanding of 
our national defense. 

The subject of antisubmarine warfare, 
particularly in the light of Russia’s tre- 
mendous emphasis on submarines, is one 
which holds keen interest for all persons 
interested in our national security. 

In view of this fact, I should like to 
insert in the Recorp at this point two of 
the four parts of this revealing special 
report on “Undersea Weapon Systems”: 
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UNDERSEA WEAPON SysTEMS 2—NEwW SYSTEMS 
CONCEPTS DEVELOPING FOR UNDERSFA WEAP- 
ONS 


(By Victor de Biasi, associate editor and 
project leader) — 


Not too long ago, only a few people dared 
to predict that missiles would ever have the 
tremendous effect on our defense structure 
and the aerospace industry that they actually 
have had. Yet those few visionaries were 
right. Today, the military and the industry 
are confronted by a comparable daring new 
“vision”—undersea warfare. 

The full technical potential of undersea 
warfare is still hard to pin down. But there 
is little argument about the grave military 
threat of an attack launched from under the 
ocean. It is this threat actually that has 
prompted most of what limited scientific 
work has been done on undersea-warfare 
problems. 

It is understandable that our efforts right 
now should be concentrated on better de- 
fenses against submarines. But why stop at 
this point? There is‘no technical reason we 
could not develop whole families of under- 
water attack vehicles and weapons just as we 
have in the air. And there’s a lesson we can 
drawn from the history of aviation: If we 
had concentrated on the development of 
antiaircraft warfare and neglected the air- 
craft themselves, even the supersonic plane 
would probably still have to be developed. 

It is entirely conceivable that some day 
missiles and space stations may become so 
effective that they virtually will put aircraft 
and surface ships out of business. If that 
happens, the submarine may be the only 
other vehicle that can carry out military 
missions with any success (assuming, of 
course, that submarine developments ,stay 
one step ahead of detection and interception 
techniques) . 

So long as a non-air-breathing sub moves 
quietly, it can remain invisible. Any ex- 
perienced Navy man will tell you that it is 
practically impossible to pinpoint an unco- 
operative, deep submarine—even when you 
know its general area location. 

Their cloak of invisibility gives high per- 
formance underwater vehicles ‘an awesome 
potential. Imagine what a mach 2 bomber 
or fighter could do if there were no such 
thing as radar to detect it! 

Suppose then that, instead of the sub- 
marine as we know it, we had small recon, 
medium-size interceptor, and giant bomber 
subs. Suppose we armed them with external 
missiles or gave them drone escorts. Even- 
tually, they might even be backed up by 
unmanned satellite stations or ocean-bottom 
armories to carry out preprogramed missions 
upon command. 

Blue-sky thinking does not solve today’s 
problem, though. The Navy is boxed in by 
almost overwhelming responsibilities. It 
has a huge surface fleet to maintain, an air 
arm, and now an underwater arm of stead- 
ily increasing size. What it doesn’t have is 
enough money. 

Actually, the Navy has more of a manage- 
ment problem on its hands than a technical 
problem. It simply cannot keep doing busi- 
ness as usual and meet all its obligations. 

Several courses of action are possible. 
One would be to cut the undersea-warfare 
branch adrift and let Congress fund it on 
an equal footing with the traditional serv- 
ices. This approach might work, but it 
would not make many people happy. You 
also lose the inhouse effectiveness of in- 
tegrating the submarine with surface — 
airborne forces. 

Another solution would be to limp open 
and patch up the present system on the 
basis of continuously .shifting priorities. 
This stifles technical growth but will work 
as long asthe enemy does the same. 
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CHANGE ALL THE VARIABLES AT ONCE? 


A more drastic approach would be to con- 
sider the effects of changing all the variables 
at once. Analyze the entire Navy's opera- 
tion as though it were to be set up from 
scratch and study the implications of pos- 
sible organizational and operational changes 
in the light of the latest jechnological de- 
velopments. This tack, of course, offers the 
least chance of success, because the opposi- 
tion will be fierce. But it might be worth a 
paper study. 

Assume the Navy finds it could carry out 
its major missions with three basic types of 
vehicles, all of ‘which actually are already 
under development; hovercraft, hydrofoils 
vehicles, and subs. Assume further. that 
each of these three types could be built at 
minimum cost in three size ranges to per- 
form different missions. 

Perhaps we could develop standard inte- 


grated control systems, powerplants, wea- - 


pons, accessories, and support equipment. 
In short, consider changes not only in ve- 
hicles but als®in equipment and operation. 

Our study might show that we cannot 
maintain our present equipment and also 
make the most of new discoveries and de- 
velopments. In that event, it might pay 
to deemphasize current production, depend 
on our allies to hold the line, and go on to 


the next generation—much the same as the — 


Russians are believed to have’ proceeded in 
the case of their missile program. 
Many will feel it presumptuous of anyone 


outside the Navy to make suggestions of this. 


kind. But it should be rather obvious that 
nothing is more important for us today than 
finding some way of exploiting whatever 
technical leads we have at a ~— we can 
afford. 

The decision must be made now. By 1965, 
most of our present ships will be ready for 
retirement. And 5 years certainly isn’t 
too much leadtime for research, develop- 
ment, and production of new systems. 

The aerospace industry’s weapon-systenis 
approach may be just what we need if we 
want to come up with mission-bred, inte- 
grated undersea vehicle designs. Right 
now it takes as many 2° 116 men to operate 
subs that carry less of a weapon payload 
than the B-36. With integrated subsystems 
and automatic control, it might be possible 
to cut the crew to 10 or 12 men. One hun- 
dred men less make a tremendous difference 
in payload, size, supplies, cost, and expend- 
ability. 

Why not design ships so that the entire 
powerplant can be replaced as a section, 
much as an engine ina plane? If a sub gets 
into trouble, why not have the crew “bail 
out’ in a control capsule? 

Experienced shipbuilders and Navy old- 
timers smile tolerantly at suggestions of this 
kind. These proposals obviously run counter 
to the Navy doctrine of self-sufficiency 
afloat, which says you should be able to re- 
pair anything from a fire control system to 
a leaky head. But there is no reason why 
this doctrine cannot and should not change. 

One thing the Navy’s departments will not 
stand for is having individuals or companies 


barge in and tell them how to run their 


shop. If companies in the aeros indus- 
try are to make any contributions in the 
development of vehicles and weap- 
ons, they wo’ be ill-advised to become 
impatient with the way the shipbuilders ana 
the Navy operate. They must learn to un- 
derstand the problenis of the Navy and to 


work with the Navy in finding solutions for _ 


them, 

The Navy is used to working with com- 
panies that have had its interests at heart 
for many. years, companies that know the 


-Navy’s problems intimately and have an 


outstanding record of accomplishments. It 


. will take a little time before any “newcom- 
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ers” are fully accepted—especially since in 
some Navy quarters they are slightly ne 
rather unreasonably) resented for “trying to 
cash in on a good thing.” 

What are the fundamentals of undersea 
defense? Surveillance, detection, identifica- 
tion, tracking, intercept, and kill—the same 
as in air defense. Attack can mean any- 
thing from launching long-range ballistic 
missiles to send up short-range homing 
missiles. 

A number of truly advanced defense sys- 
tems appears to be feasible. Reportedly, we 
are already working on lining our conti- 
nental shelf with transducers to detect on- 
coming enemy subs at long range. Another 
idea would be to carry sonar detection sites 
to the enemy. Skimmer-type hovercraft 
and hydrofoil vehicles moving at 100-knot 
speeds could cover a giant grid quite effec- 
tively. At the grid site, such a craft would 
settle in the water and lower a string of 
* transducers to sample several depths. 
(Over very rough waters, a skimmer could 
use its air cushion at the expense of hovering 
endurance.) In this way, you could get a 
three-dimensional fix on suspected targets. 
After positive target identification, missile- 
carrying skimmers and hydrofoil craft would 
_come in for the kill. 

SUBS ATTACK WITHOUT LOCAL HELP 


Submarine attack in enemy water or under 
enemy-controlied skies will have to be car- 
ried out without local surface help, It seems 
reasonable to expect that different types of 
subs will be developed to carry out different 
missions. Several types could then be 
teamed to make up a fighting force. 

Polaris-type submarines are in a class of 
their own—they are designed to operate as 
lone wolves. But you could visualize sev- 
eral small, defensively armed recon subs 
operating in teams of two well forward of a 
large missile attack submarine to spot likely 
victims. 

Once a target is positively identified, the 
recon team would have to reveal its presence 


by- communicating with the missile sub. . 


This might be done by transmitting on a 
transducer lowered to a preselected deep 
sound channel or by raising an antenna. In 
either case, chances are the communication 
will alert the enemy. But by then he would 
no longer have time to escape. 

Bearing data on the target and a common 
reference would enable the missile sub to 
calculate the target’s coordinates. The ref- 
erence might be a sound transmitter released 
by one of the recon subs in the direction of 
the missile sub. The transmitter could send 
out timed pulses, one horizontally. and the 
other bounced off the ocean floor. Mean- 
while the recon subs would be sending bear- 
ing data on the reference and the target. 
Knowing the time interval between trans- 
mitted pulses and the time delay in their 
reception, the. missile sub could determine 
the range of the reference and go on to lay 
out the target coordinates. 

In a matter of seconds, a missile could 
be launched into the atmosphere to land in 
the general vicinity of the target. During 
the missile’s water entry trajectory, the recon 
subs would focus active sonar on the target, 
so that the missile could home in on the 
reflected energy. 

The advantages of such a system are that 
the recon subs could be small and elusive. 
They could be built in great numbers and 
fairly cheaply and they could be as éxpend- 
able as aircraft. They might even be ferried 
by hydrofoil vehicles or missile-armed con- 
voys. 

The trend in submarine performance is to 
go deeper and faster. Missiles launched 
from deeper and faster subs will have to 
withstand terrific pressures (or else the sub 
will have to change levels for launching). 
The same will hold true for any missile de- 
signed to seek out these subs. Below certain 
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depths it will probably pay to carry external 
armament rather than to attempt leakproof 
openings in the hull. In such an arrange- 
ment, the missiles probably will have to be 
filled with oil to keep them from being 
crushed under compressive loading. 





UNDERSEA WEAPON SYSTEMS 3—CATCHING UP 
WITH THE SUBMARINE 


(By Paul Cohen, Antisubmarine Warfare 
Section, Sperry Gyroscope Co.) 

Nuclear power has given today’s subma- 
rine endurance and mobility orders of mag- 
nitude beyond that of its snorkeling, diesel- 
powered predecessors. The solid propellant 
ballistic missile with a nuclear warhead has 
given it a destructiveness without precedent 
in naval warfare. In fact, a single Polaris 
sub can carry more explosive energy than 
has been used in all the wars of the world. 

It’s not hard to see that today the sub- 
marine threat is frighteningly greater than 
at any time in the past. And things are 
not getting better—the rate of technical 
progress in antisubmarine warfare (ASW) 
is slow compared to that of the submarine 
itself. 

We cannot, blame lack of funds or of talent 
for the slow development of ASW. The 
physical, effects on which ASW equipment 
depends have been examined again and 
again in the light of every little advance 
made in instrumentation. New informa- 
tion on processing theories and sophistica- 
tions in circuitry are quickly brought to the 
attention of ASW engineers. No, the major 
obstacle to ASW progress is that the physi- 
cal world itself seems to conspire to protect 
the submarine. 

We desperately need a breakthrough to 
solve the basic problem of ASW: finding a 
submerged submarine. Not that this is im- 
possible. A sub creates a multitude of sec- 
ondary effects as it moves through the water 
(see “State of the Art: Undersea Detection,” 
p. 57). Someday, measurement techniques 
may become sensitive enough to seize on 
these effects, even at a considerable distance, 
as dependable clues to the presence of a 
submarine. When that happens, it may 
easily put the submarine back on the de- 
fensive. But it hasn’t happened yet. For 
the present, therefore, the outlook for ASW 
is gloomy. 

The primary defense of the submarine is 
its invisibility., It can hide under the surface 
of the oceans, which are very large, very deep, 
and virtually opaque to all electromagnetic 
radiation, The immensity of the oceans, 
which cover 70 percent of the earth’s surface, 
is the first deterrent to effective ASW. Right 
now we have no scanning technique giving 
enough range so that a practical number of 
scanning vehicles (surface ships, aircraft, 
submarines) -could guard a moderately large 
oceanic area like the Bay of Biscay, let alone 
a@ major ocean. 

In World War II, airborne radar could rap- 
idly scan large ocean areas for subs lying 
on the surface to recharge their batteries. 
Today, the battery sub can use snorkels to 
reduce their radar-reflecting surface to a few 
square feet. In a few years, even these slight 
above-water projections will be rarely used— 
nuclear subs, whose powerplants need no oxy- 
gen, can stay submerged indefinitely. 

OCEAN IS CONTINUALLY IN MOTION 


Another natural deterrent to detection is 
that the oceans are rarely calm. Each of the 
many forms of bad weather—fog, storm, 
snow, rain, and so on—in its own way ham- 
pers ASW. (Even good weather isn’t neces- 


sarily good for ASW—brilliant sunshine in- 
terferes with infrared detection.) 

Weather is a problem even before you get 
to the actual ASW equipment. If we ignore 
hydrofoil craft, which have yet to prove their 
sea-keeping capabilities, a ship must have 
atleast 1,000 tons displacement to keep at 
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sea under a wide range of weather conditions, 
Winter seas in the North Atlantic, to take an 
example, average about state 5—about half 
the time, the waves are 10 feet high or higher. 
Even if a ship can take this kind of weather, 
its efficiency as an ASW unit falls off a good 
deal as the crew tire under successive days 
of continuous ship motion. 

Nor are aircraft much better off. By and 
large, only the larger ones have all-weather 
capability. Helicopters, the ideal ASW air- 
craft, are quite dependent on weather and 
light conditions. 

In contrast, a sub couldn’t care less about 
weather. Submerged below the regions ap- 
preciably affected by wave action, it can 
always achieve its rated performance. This 
is why, in heavy seas, an 18-knot submarine 
can outrun a 35-knot destroyer. 

Not surprisingly, submarine designers and 
crews are mot disposed to give up the ad- 
vantages of invisibility. Rather they have 
what, amounts to a phobia about radiating 
signals into the environment. As much as 
possible, a sub operates only on passive in- 
formation in detecting and tracking both 
surface and submerged targets. 

Surface ships, on the other hand, can’t 
hide as easily. If their target is submerged 
and qutet, only active sonar will reveal it 
at long range. 

LARGEST SONARS COMPARE WITH RADARS 


Today’s largest sonar transducers and cir- 
cuits (which include continuous wave, fre- 
quency modulation, and Doppler types) can 
handle about as much average power as can 
radars. Wavelengths are comparable, but 
sonar pulses for many reasons are much 
longer than radar pulses. Some sonars are 
so large that it almost takes a cruiser to 
mount them. 

High frequency sonars far abeve the 
audible range give reasonably good resolu- 
tion but they have only a short range and 
are quite sensitive to turbidity. Low fre-. 
quency sonars have longer ranges but are— 
massive and need such large domes or hydro- 
dynamic shielding structures, that they in- 
terfere with the speed and endurance of 
the carrying ship. 

Acoustic transmission runs into lots of 
problems posed by the ocean environment. 
Sea water is layered in terms of temperature 
(which can change sharply within a few 
feet of depth) and, less commonly, in terms 
of salinity. The surface and the bottom of 
the oceans both are irregular and sometimes 
chargeable. The waves of the ocean there- 
fore follow complex paths marked by heavy 
refraction and reflection that can blank out 
or distort signal transmission and reception, 

The oceans also are full of acoustic noises, 
both physical and animal in origin, and of 
nonhomogeneities that sometimes are acute 
enough to reflect like a target. And on top 
of all these natural detection problems come 
those of manmade deéoys. 

Magnetic detection is effective, but mainly 
only over short ranges. Most of the ocean 
is deep enough so that wrecks, which might 
look like targets, are not a problem. Nor, 
with rare exceptions, are magnetic anomalies 
sharp enough to be troublesome. 

Countermeasures, such as degaussing, can 
limit magnetic detection. And, of course, if 
submarines were to start using plastic, 
aluminum, or other nonmagnetic hulls, they 
would be very hard to find magnetically. 


SUBS CAN BE ATTACKED IN MANY WAYS 


Weapons constitute the only ASW area 
that is in relatively good shape. As in mak- 
ing a rabbit stew, the problem disappears 
once you have the rabbit.,If you’ve pin- 
pointed the submarine, you can attack it with 
@ variety of weapons: conventional and nu- 
clear depth charges, torpedoes, and rocket 
missiles with ranges from a few hundred to 
many thousands of yards. 

Basically, weapons are on hand or can 
quickly be developed to meet the range capa- 
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bilities of any reasonably precise detection 
system we can foresee, Still, we must not 
forget that submarines, which in World War 
II could dive to no more than 600 feet, can 
now be built to reach depths measured in 
thousands of feet. 

This greater vertical mobility adds to the 
problems already posed by the density of 
water, which is over 800 times greater than 
that of air at set level. It is difficult and 
wastes energy to make undersea weapons 
move fast. Nuclear subs can already attain 
underwater speeds that are uncomfortably 
high compared with those of present ASW 
torpedoes. 


SINKING A 30-KNOT SUB POSES PROBLEM 


It is one thing to overtake and destroy 
a submerged submarine at 6 knots. It is 
quite another problem to defeat a 30-knot 
sub that usually knows where the searching’ 
ship its long before its own presence has been 
detected. 

ASW undoubtedly has made progress, but 
the sub is making even faster progress. 
Helicopters and dipped sonars have increased 
the effectiveness of surface search (yet not 
enough to make a basic difference). Sonar 
ranges have been extended quite drastically 
over the past decade—in some cases by hun- 
dreds of percent. But the faster, tougher 
sub of the future, which will stick nothing 
more than a periscope or an antenna into the 
air, remains a threat that today’s ASW tech- 
niques show few signs of challenging. 





The Challenge of Our Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave.to extend my remarks, I would like 
to enter into the Recorp an editorial that 
recently appeared in one of the newspa- 
pers in my district. I call the attention 
of Members particularly to the last para- 
graph regarding the issue of Federal aid. 
I feel that the entire editorial manifests 
a realistic attitude toward the educa- 
tional challenge. It is an attitude which 
I think we here would do well to emulate. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Wallowa County (Oreg.) Chieftain, 
Feb. 18, 1960] 


THE CHALLENGE OF OuR SCHOOLS 


The challenge to provide better schools for 
the Nation’s youth is seldom met head-on 
with bold and practical proposals. Usually 
it merely stirs up high sounding platitudes 
and provincial sentiment which is opposed to 
any substantial change in the small schools 
which many adults profess to love so much. 

But the point may soon be reached when 
the practical limits of the property tax to 
raise the necessary funds for a minimum 
school budget may be reached, and then 
what? School boards may be forced into 
further consolidations and into demanding 
more State and Federal aid. Resistance to 
change will soon be broken down by the in- 
ability to continue the present setup. 

But further State and Federal aid may be 
conditioned upon local districts meeting 
higher standards which some of our small 
schools cannot attain either becatee of a 
lack of dollars or a lack of students. 

With these prospects in the offing the 
need for some serious thinking to assist the 
county school reorganization committee in 


' 
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coming up with a plan for a better school 
organization in Wallowa County is impera- 


tive. If there is no serious thinking and no 
real planning for the time when the present 
setup can no longer be maintained, a lot of 
money will have been thrown away in school 
plants which will have to be abandoned, 
and we will find ourselves forced into sudden’ 
action without well thought out plans. 

We might as well forget about opposition to 
Federal aid for schools. The dangers are 
more apparent than real, and the need for 
Federal aid is too acute to leave us any 
choice. And we might as well get down to 
a@ serious study of the best way to effect a 
more economical and a more efficient school 
system than the one we now have in Wal- 
lowa County, because it is a job we will have 
to do before long, and the sooner we get at 
it the better the job will get done. Some of 
us loved horses’ and buggies, but they are 
largely gone now. Some of us may love the 
independent, small elementary and high 
schools, but they will soon be gone too. 





Prominent Detroit Editor Cited by 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr, Speaker, last Sat- 
urday, in Detroit, Mr. John C. Manning, 
editor of the Detroit Times; the very 
well-known daily newspaper, was hon- 
ored by the Michigan Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. The-plaque with which he was 
so deservedly presented: cited his jour- 
nalistic achievements and his efforts 
in behalf of veterans’ organizations. 
This recognition, Mr. Speaker, is cer- 
tainly a prime example of credit where 
due. John Manning has for many years 
dedicated himself to the highest ideals 
of the journalistic profession and has 
been singularly successful in the achieve- 
ment of these ideals. He has been for 
all this time a civic leader and in his 


capacity as the editor of the Detroit. 


Times has always kept his watchful eye 
of the affairs of the city of his birth, as 
well as the affairs. of the Nation and the 
world, John Manning has long been a 
leader in the advancement of the inter- 
ests of the many veterans’ organizations 
in the State.of Michigan and in the over- 
all interest of all American veterans. 


I should like at this time to say to Jack 
Manning in front of this body, “Well 
done and congratulations.” I would like 
also to insert in the Recorp excerpts 
from the reportorial account of the ac- 
tual presentation which includes the 
warm praise he so well deserves as 
enunciated by Mr. Joseph Mann, past 
commander of the Michigan Veterans of 
Foreign Wars who made the presenta- 
tion: 

MANNING Honored sy VFW 

Michigan Veterans of Foreign Wars Satur- 
day honored John C. Manning, editor of the 
Detroit Times, for his journalistic achieve- 
ments and his efforts in behalf of veterans’ 
organization. 

Joseph Mann, past commander and di- 
rector of the welfare and service department, 


A1607 
presented a bronze plaque to Manning at the 
VFW’s Ninth Annual Service Officers’ Con~ 
ference. 

Some 400 officers, at the conference in the 
Veteran’s Memorial, heard Mann say in 
presenting the award: 

“In grateful appreciation of outstanding 
ic achievements benefiting the peo- 
ple of the elty of Detrolt and the State of 


rome editorial policies have been concise 
and truthful and have been presented in 
conformity with the best traditions of Amer- 
ican journalism.” 

Mann added: “It seems through the years 
the Hearst newspapers, more than other 
newspapers, have been most thoughtful, 
helpful and considerate to the cause of the 
veteran. 

“Whenever I needed any advice or coun~ 
sel,” Mann said, “I found it readily available 
from Mr. Manning.” 

Marn said the first award of this kind was 
presentzd by the VFW to William R. Hearst, 
Jr., last year. 

Manning, a native Detroiter, is a World 
War I veteran. 

A major portion of the 2-day conference, 
which ends Sunday, dealt with a new pension 
plan, effective next July. 








The Foreign Student Exchange Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the United States sponsors 
exchange programs among students to 
help bring understanding to Americans 
and to those who visit this Nation. 
Usually, I think, we do manage to ac- 
complish just that. 

An article in the February 1960 issue 
of Reader’s Digest, however, tells about 
a person who thought that more should 
be done. Not only that, he set about to 
do something himself. His program, 
which originated at Rutgers—the State 
university—is one of interest to all 
Americans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HARRY MORGAN’S FRIENDSHIP AMBASSADORS 
(By Clarence W. Hall) 

One day last spring Harry Morgan, student 
body president at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J., listened aghast as an ex- 
change student from Pakistan ticked off his 
impressions of the United States. Nural 
Khan’s opinions embraced many of the stock 
criticisms of this country that are voiced 
abroad—stereotypes gained from newspaper 
headlines, from American movies and 
tourists. 

These false images—many of them Com- 
munist-inspired—picture the United States 
as the land of disrupted family life, low 
moral standards, quick discrimination 
against all people of color. According to 
surveys made by the U.S. State Department, 
Americans are believed to be smugly com- 
placent, shallowly religious, politically naive, 
lovers of gadgets and luxury, frenzied pursu- 
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Harry Morgan did some research into our 
gigantic student exchange program. He dis- 


covered that there were then in the United 
States 47,245 foreign students from 131 
countries. A large majority were here on 
scholarships provided by the U.S. Govern- 
ment or private philanthropy, representing 
$200 million. 


their friendliness, grasp their way of life. 


Convinced that Americans were getting 
small return on their whopping investment 
in good will, Harry Morgan resolved to do 
something about it. A personable young 
man of 25, with an easy charm and quick 
smile, he was not without experience in 
helping visitors from abroad learn about the 
United States. For 3° previous years—the 
first time when he was on leave from the 
Air Force—he’d brought to the States small 
groups of average but critical Europeans. 
Supported by friends who bought “shares” 
(at $1 each) in his one-man ambassadors- 
for-friendship program, he’d given the vis- 
itors grassroots tours, sent them home sing- 
ing praises of the United States In his 
ambassadors’ treasury he had $1,000, and he 
determined, with the approval of his “share- 
holders,” to use this for a nationwide tour 
with four foreign students. 

Nural Khan, of course, was first on his list. 
A Fulbright scholar studying for his mas- 
ter’s degree in economics, Khan was a leader 
among foreign students at Rutgers, was com- 
mitted to enter Pakistan’s diplomatic service 
upon his return home. To find 3 others 
to join Khan on the tour, Harry Morgan 
talked with 150 foreign students at Rutgers 
and New York City’s International House. 
Beyond a warped point of view about the 
United States, his guests-to-be needed cer- 
tain qualifications—a winning personality, 
a sufficient facility in English to communi- 
cate to Americans an interesting picture of 
their own countries and customs, and an 
ability to interpret to their homelands what 
they saw of this country. After 6 weeks, 
Morgan had found his three other young 
ambassadors for friendship. 

Dorio Mutti, a student at Rutgers came 
from Parma, Italy, a town largely Commu- 
nist. Dorio was acting as U.S. correspond- 
ent for his home newspaper, Gazzetta di 
Parma—and his dispatches had been bitter. 


Jose Aruego, Jr., from the Philippines, a 
lawyer turned artist, was studying at Parsons 
School of Design in New York. Jose was 
doing a series of American-life sketches 
which he planned to send to a Manila news- 
peper. Titled “This Is America,” the draw- 
ings were clever caricatures of New York 
City’s worst aspects. 

Hugo Vercelli, from Argentine, was a civil 
engineer attending classes at Columbia 
University. .Handsome anda fiery speaker, 
Hugo had been a student leader in the revolt 


1See “Harry Morgan’s ‘People-to-People’ 
Adventure,” the Reader’s Digest, February 


1958. 


against Peron. He had come to the States, 
“to learn: from Americans how to preserve 

our democracy,” had found little chance to 
Sena bhon “the real America” save through 
textbooks. Bitterly he said, “I have could 
read these at home. 

Calling the four together, Morgan explained 
the all-expenses-paid, 2-month trip for 
which they had been selected. 

“But where’s all the money coming from, 
Harry? Are you rich?” 

He replied, “Yes. Rich in friends, many of 
whom I haven’t even met.” He showed the 
students the long list of his shareholders who 
had financed his previous ambassadors-for- 
friendship tours. 

His tentative itinerary covered 38 States. 
“We'll see a lot of natural beauty,” he said. 
“But mainly we'll meet. people, the kinds 
who make America what it is. You've got 
your ideas about them. Let's find out of 
you're right.” 

When they had examined the itinerary, 
he asked, “Anywhere else you’d like to go?” 
One said, “How about Little Rock?” Harry 
promptly added it. Nothing was to be off 
limits on this tour. 

Needing a car for transportation, Harry 
wrote to George Romney, president of Ameri- 
can Motors. Back came a wire: “What 
color?”—and a few days later a new red and 
white Rambler station wagon was delivered, 
inscribed with the words “Ambassador for 
Friendship” and the namee of the countries 
represented by the students. From the Hil- 
ton Hotels Corp. came a letter offering hos- 
pftality in any city where the Hilton organi- 
zation had a hotel. From friends of former 
tours came offers of hospitality in their 
homes, more than could ever use. 

After 4 days’ briefing on facets of Ameri- 
can life by history professor George Frick, 
the young ambassadors set out to see how 
the facts fitted their notes. The first leg of 
the itinerary took them to Washington, D.C., 
to see the U.S. Government at work, thence 
to Williamsburg, Va., shrine of the Ameri- 
can heritage. Among the first private citi- 
zens they met were Harry Golden and Carl 
Sandberg, in North Carolina. 

Golden, author of the bestseller “Only in 
America,” took the boys to his home, talked 
for hours of his experiences as “‘a poor kid 
with all the strikes against him, member of 
a minority group, growing up in all the 
wrong places, doing most of the wrong 
things, but—thanks to the understanding 
encouragement of Americans of all creeds 
and colors—managing to snatch @ measure 
of success out of it all.” 

The day spent with Sandburg at his home 
‘was, as one of the students expressed it, 
“like a visit with Lincoln himself.” Sand- 
burg received them warmly, recited for them 
his poems in praise of America and excerpts 
from speeches by Lincoln “who gathered the 
feel of the American dream and saw its 
kindred over the earth.” They left the great 
poetic interpreter of America’s spirit with 
his words ringing in their ears: “We need 
your understanding of America. We need 
you to help us understand your countries. 
Let’s weave the strands understanding 
from both ends. Only s0 can we truly join 
the family of man.” 

Sandburg’s parting shot: “From here you 
go to Little Rock. You'll find members of 
the family of man there, too.” 

To their surprise they did. At no other 
place on their tour did their image of what’s 
wrong with America undergo such a sharp 
change. Harry Morgan saw to it that they 
met representatives of every shade of opinion 
on the issues and events that have given 
Little Rock an ugly reputation around the 
world. They talked with school board mem- 
bers and teachers, with white and Negro 
students. Harry S. Ashmore, Pulitzer 
winning editor of the Arkansas Gazette, 
spent an afternoon with them, reviewing the 
segregation problem from the Civil War to 
the present. 
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Nural Khan was fearful at first that his 
own dark skin would cause trouble. His 
fears melted fast. Standing on the street the 
first day in Little Rock, he was approached 
by a man who, with hand extended, said, 
“You're one of the foreign students I read 
about in the paper? As just an average citi- 
zen, may I welcome you to my town?” 

Hundreds of other average citizens dis- 
played equal eagerness to correct the un- 
happy image of Little Rock projected around 
the globe. After every press mention of the 
students’ presence, calls flooded in: “Please 
give us a chance to entertain these boys in 
ourhomes. We'd like them to hear the other 
side of the story.” 

“We got the humbling reminder that the 
U.S. South has no exclusive corner on preju- 
dice,” Nural Khan said. “When I get home 
pnd hear someone mention Little Rock, I 
must remind him that we Pakistanis have not 
entirely banished our caste system.” Dorio 
Mutti wrote home, “Before we condemn Little 
Rock, we should remember that Italians are 
not bereft of their prejudices toward 
Ethiopians.” 

Everywhere across the country Harry Mor- 
gan showed his students how average Amer- 
icans live, work, play, worship, think. He 
took them to church clambakes, and ball 
games; to PTA meetings, women’s clubs, and 
political rallies; to factories and industries to 
see how management and labor get along; to 
courts to see how U.S. justice works. 

While traveling through the West, one of 
them said, “Look, Harry, how about the 
American Indians? Don’t they hate the 
Government for taking their land, herding 
them into reservation?” 

Harry replied, “Let’s look up some and find 
out.” 

In Arizona they visited a section of the 
Hopi reservation. The chief took them on 
a tour of a village, introduced them to mem- 
bers of the tribe, told how they spent their 
time hunting, building homes, working to- 
gether to make a better life for all. “My 
people are happy,” said the chief. “They are 
free to pursue their own life and culture as 
they wish.” 

Most stops during the trip were im- 
promptu—depending upon where nightfall 
caught them. “We'll take potluck with 
American hospitality,” Harry told them, 
“spontaneous and unrehearsed.” 

Passing a farmhouse at day’s end, Harry 
Morgan would drive up, explain the purpose 
of the tour—and invariably the whole group 
would be invited in. They would be fed a 
huge farm supper, then made. comfortable 
for the night in spare rooms or invited to 
spread their sleeping bags in a barn. 

At an Oklahoma farm, one such stop was 
extended to 3 days when a farmer and his 
neighbors insisted on giving the boys a taste 
of American farm life and themselves an 
experience in international understanding. 
The students got up at 4:30 in the morning 
to do farm chores. Just before they left, a 
community dinner was organized, and farm- 
ers and their families came from miles 
around to hear the boys tell of their expe- 
riences in the United States and answer 
questions about their homelands. 

Passing a park in Hays, Kans., Harry spot- 
ted a picnicking crowd, stopped to inquire 
about road conditions ahead. “If you're 
looking for America, you’ve found it,” said 
the chairman, who promptly wrens them in 
to share the food and fun. 

In Marshalltown, Iowa, one night, they 
stayed at the home of a truckdriver. His 
wife cooked up a big chicken dinner, and 
the guests were bedded down on cots and 
sofas in the living room. 


Amazed at “such friendliness from people 
I’ve never seen before,” Hugo Vercelli from 
Argentina commented, “The most wonder- 
ful thing about America is its wonderful 
‘little people.’ ” 
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Stops were made in national parks—the 
Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, the Grand Te- 
tons—where the boys camped out and cooked 
their national dishes for casual guests, sat 
around the campfires of vacationing Ameri- 
ean families, swapping cups of coffee and 
stories of their experiences. 

Another of their distorted images faded 
fast: that Americans are provincial, isola- 
tionist, selfishly uninterested in other peo- 
ples and their problems. Said the boy from 
Pakistan, “You know, I’ve just realized 
where my Fulbright scholarship comes 
from—not from some Government agency, 
but from the pockets of people like these.” 

The notion that Americans generally are 
“basically uncultured,” with little interest in 
art, literature and music, was quickly de- 
bunked as the students were taken to art 
galleries, museums, libraries; saw overflow- 
ing crowds at community-sponsored concerts; 
observed in’ humble homes well-stocked 
bookshelves and stacks of recordings of the 
world’s finest music. 

Said Mutti, the Italian, “The thing that 
amazes me is that Americans don’t depend 
on government, as we Europeans do, to pro- 
vide their cultural programs. They sponsor 
them themselves, pay for them themselves.” 

The Communist-inspired stereotype of the 
“greedy American capitalist’ underwent 
sharp revision at the home of a wealthy in- 
dustrialist in Michigan. “We expected to 
find him huddled over a stock ticker,” said 
Vercelli. “Instead we found him in his base- 
ment, in overalls, hammer in hand, repair- 
ing a table for a library he’d founded. He 
talked at length about the educational foun- 
dation he had set up, and the fun he was 
having in giving away practically everything 
he had.” 

Areugo added, “Wealthy men in our coun- 
tries don’t do such things.” 

American family life—formerly pictured 
for them as “disrupted and spoiled by easy 
money and easy living’—also was a rev- 
elation. Speaking before civic clubs or giv- 
ing newspaper interviews, they told their 
audiences, “Nobody is so unjustly maligned 
in our countries as the American woman.” 
They stated their amazement at discovering 
“how smoothly she runs her home without 
servants, all the while serving as wife and 
mother, cook and seamstress, counselor and 
chauffeur—yet somehow finding. time for 
community service as a volunteer worker.” 

As for America’s alleged loose living and 
immorality, one teld a reporter, “We've 
visited towns all across the country; none 
of them looked like ‘Peyton Place’ to us.” 
Another demanded, “Why do you allow your 
movies sent abroad to misrepresent you so 
horribly?” 

Perhaps the sharpest effect was registered 
by Dorio Mutti’s weekly articles on America 
publised in his Communist hometown’s 
Gazzetta di Parma. His descriptions of 
Americans (the Iowa truckdriver who can 
afford to have a TV set in his home and a 
new car in his garage, or the housewife in 
Salinas, Calif., who stayed up late to wash 
and iron our laundry) created a sensation. 
Parma’s Communist mayor told Dorio’s 
father, “Your son is giving us an under- 
standing of America we have never had 
before.” 

The tour over, three of the students re- 
turned to their studies. Nural Khan applied 
to the U.S. Information Agency in Pakistan 
for a job. “I’d like to spread my message 
about America,” he said, “before entering 
my country’s diplomatic service.” 

Following his graduation from Rutgers 
University this June, Harry Morgan plans to 
devote his full time to widespread develop- 
ment of his ambassadors for friendship pro- 
gram in the United States. Next summer 

-he will conduct another tour for students 
from abroad. As he says, “For generations 
the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor 
has been inviting the world to send its tired, 
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its poor, its huddled masses. Today they're 

us their brilliant, their gifted, their 
leaders-to-be. It takes so little—for an in- 
dividual, a group, a community—to show 
these, too, at firsthand what American 
freedom is.” 





. Essential: Voting Rights 
EXTENSION _ REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO 0 DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hartford Times recently carried an edi- 
torial regarding the current discussion 
in the other House of legislation to rein- 
force the guarantees of civil rights neces- 
sary to all our citizens. This editorial 
analyzes the contribution made to that 





great debate by the able junior Senator’ 


from Connecticut. I think that speech 
and this analysis of its main points de- 
serve the attention of all concerned with 
this issue and I offer it for the Recorp: 
ESSENTIAL: VOTING RIGHTS 


This session of Congress, as Senator 
THomas J. Dopp. has pointed out, will have 
@ potent hand in the issue of civil rights. 
If it refuses to reform the racial injustices 
which bar Negroes from the exercise of citi- 
zenship in the South, then through inaction 
this Congress will ratify an unconstitutional 
system there—a reign of fear, ignorance, 
and prejudice. 

Senator Dopp strikes to the heart of the 
issue when he says that the question of 
voting rights is the civil rights issue stripped 
down to its essentials. Men can correct the 
wrongs done to them if they have a vote. 
Without it, revolt or vassalage are the only 
alternatives. Responsible citizens of this 
country will promote neither. 

In a Senate speech studded with specific 
examples of voting right violations, Senator 
Dopp on Monday asserted that there is a 
conspiracy which has many faces to bar the 
southern Negro from the polls. It works in 
part through the law, in part through legal 
abuse, and in part by defiance of law. The 
conspiracy exists by crude violence and 
subtle social and economic reprisal, as the 
Senator notes. 

Most viciously the conspiracy against hu- 
man equality in civil rights nestles in a web 
of false tradition and cultivated ignorance 
of which most Americans today are ashamed. 
We do not believe that any man’s color im- 
plies a nautral inferiority. 

Still, there are those who call themselves 
Americans and who do believe that, and 
fight in the U.S. Congress for that belief, 
even in this year of 1960. 

To perpetuate their prejudices they have 
created a maze of State and local barriers 
against Negro voters. These, Senator Dopp 
proposes, must be stripped down and re- 
placed by ironclad Federal guarantees and 
protection of voting rights. 

Those who oppose such protections mask 
their real attitude behind the more reason- 
able sounding but unconstitutional asser- 
‘tion of complete State sovereignty in matters 
affecting the civil rights of citizens. 

It may be that the challenge to Federal 
authority in the field of civil rights which 
is now being made cannot be settled ex- 
cept by the most outright and full use of 
the Pederal power. There can be no doubt 
of its applicability. 

Senator Dopp referred to this power in his 
speech when he read from the Constitution 
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that the Congress may at any time make 
or alter rules for Senators. and 
Representatives, and from the 15th amend- 
ment which provides that Congress shall 
have the power to enforce the right of all 
citizens to vote. 

As he explained, “The Federal Govern- 
ment can, if it chooses, take over the entire 
election for Federal elections or 
it can leave in the hands of the States, or 
it can devise a Se of both forms 
of control. 

“The Federal Government can, if it chooses 
(in Federal elections) man all the polling 
places in the country with Federal officials, 
or it can permit the job to be done by State 
or local officials; or it cam impose minute 
regulations upon State and local officials 
which take precedence over State and local 
laws; or it can operate both Federal 
and State officials and under the laws of 
bo _ 

Senator Dopp further stated that if the 
Federal Government chooses it can “pre- 

and maintain all election records for 
Federal elections, from the registration of 
voters to the counting and maintenance of 
ballots; or it can allow the States to perform 
this function. 

“The power of this Congress, therefore, to 
work its will on the Federal election process 
is’ limited only by its consideration of what 
is necessary and prudent.” 

To make possible the enforcement of the 
right to vote in State and local elections. 
the Senator would require civil rights legis- 
lation this session for the keeping of regis- 
tration and records in all districts 
and to prohibit State or local governments 


open to public inspection for 5 years after 
being made. 


He asks laws to govern the responsibili- 


simple and machinery so ample as to achieve, 
een Oe as. * * registering 
of every qualified citizen 

It seems inevitable that this session of 
Congress, conscious of its powers, will pro- 
duce the legislative strength to act in the 
way which Senator Dopp suggests, for the 
national will demands it. 

One would rather have seen the change 
wrought by the Southern States intelligent 
realization of facts and by persuasion in- 
stead of by this final and necessary bending 
by power. But there is a time for persuasion, 
and it has run out. 





Pollution Problem No 3: Who Is Spoiling 
Our Good Water Supply? 


EXTENSION A REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 'D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an article appearing 
in the Atlanta Journal of December 29, 
1959: 

POLLUTION ProBteM No. 3: WuHo Is SpPominc 
Ovr Goop WATER Supriy? 
(By Luke Greene) : 

Streams and bodies of water that form our 
chief sources of water supply can be easily 
contaminated nowadays by great concentra- 
tions of people and industry. 
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Expanding industry cannot escape its par- 
ticular responsibility, and if it takes the long- 
oa 

strict pollution control. 

By pp a 
ried and complex as American industry itself. 

Our technological aggressiveness and the 
volume of our output have combined to 
complicate the problems in pollution. 


Industrial waste, generally consists of oils, 
acids, chemicals, greases, mineral salts, lig- 
nin and animal and vegetable material. 
Some are virulent, others nhoxious, and still 
others merely nauseous, and offensive to 
the eye and nose. 

Some of these wastes are highly poisonous 
and corrosive. Others can be more damag- 
ing to water quality than sewage. 

Those industrial plants that don’t bother 
to treat the water used in their production 
processes before it again is released into 
streams or lakes frequently are creating 
serious pollution troubles. 

The industrial wastes may kill fish aswell 
as all other living that are so 
important to nature's balance in water. 

This naturally arouses the game and fish 
commission and the hordes of fisherman who 
believe our abusive water practices are 


Atlanta recently experienced a -aieettain 
problem when large numbers of dead fish 
were discovered floating in the South River. 
The trouble was diagnosed as waste contami- 
nation by investigating agents of the State 
game and fish commission. 

Perhaps equally frustrating to the water 
conservationist is the large number of cities 
and towns in Georgia that still pour un- 
treated sewage into rivers, sometimes near 
the headwaters of our finest lakes. 

e chemical changes that take place 
t be described as a kind of leukemia in 
water. 

The bacteria in the water (and the raw 
sewage itself) in time will “eat up” the 
organic portion of the material and cause its 
eventual decomposition and disappearance. 
However, this biologic decomposition con- 
sumes oxygen and when the oxygen in water 
is used up by such a process, all other life 
that depends on it dies. 

Not only does this mean the end of fish, 
shrimp, crayfish, mussels, clams, Oysters, 
snails, beneficial insects and their larvae, 
and certain kinds of plant life, but animal 
and bird life in the vicinity may also dis- 
appear. 

There is likely to be a foul stench that 
people for miles around will recognize as the 
mark of an aquatic graveyard. 

Through the years the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Public Health has done a fine edu- 
cation job in promoting construction of sew- 
age treatment plants. However, these plants 
do not materialize overnight as one can 
readily see from studying a map of the State 
showing the large number of cities dnd 
towns that still dump raw sewage into water- 
courses. 

Before a municipality can finance and 
construct a sewage treatment plant, public 
support for it has to be aroused. Once that 
happens, there possibly will be a demand to 
float bonds for the needed project. 

But the final decision still rests with the 
people themselves, and until they realize 
what they’re doing to their streams there 
may be little action of any kind. Few cities 
are anxious to spend money if they can get 
by without it, 

SOIL EROSION 

One other abuse that has its effect on the 
streams is land erosion, but fortunately soil 
conservation programs are helping to lessen 
this damage. 

Judicious use of , cover crops, ter- 
races, and tree plantings will largely reduce 
silt in the streams, and almost everywhere 
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in Georgia we can see heartening evidences 
of this kind of improvement. 

However, there are still some things that 
Georgia should be doing to reduce the dis- 
astrous consequences of pollution. 





Address of John J. Allen, Jr., Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Transportation, 
Before a Meeting of the 15th Annual 
Convention of the National Limestone 
Institute, Inc., Hotel Statler Hilton, 


Washington, D.C., January 21, 1960 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a speech 
delivered by my good friend, the Under 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. John J. 
Allen, Jr., before a meeting of the 15th 
annual convention of the National Lime- 
stone Institute, Washington, D.C., Jan- 
uary 21, 1960. 

Mr. Allen’s speech follows: 

Appress or JoHN J. ALLEN, JR., UNDER SEC- 
RETARY OF COMMERCE FOR TRANSPORTATION, 
Berore A MEETING oF THE 15TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL LIMESTONE 
InstiruTe, Inc., Hore STATLER HiILTon, 
Wasnincton, D.C., January 21, 1960 


I welcome the opportunity to discuss is- 
sues of transportation policy with an impor- 
tant producer group. You are, after all, the 
customers whom transportation must serve, 
and communications between buyer and 
seller are always important. ° 

From your convention program I can see 
that your interest in public policy is wide 
ranging, covering construction, agriculture, 
and industry, who are your customers, as 
well as transportation and labor, sectors of 
the economy from whom you buy services. 
While in one sense I must give you a sales 
talk as a representative of the broad field 
of transportation, in another sense I am one 
of your best customers because of my inter- 
est in the highway program. I see, however, 
that both Ellis Armstrong and the Honor- 
able Gorpon H. Scuerer are on the program 
this afternoon, and I can assure you that 
the highway interest will be well taken care 
of at that time. 

The general significance of a national 
transportation policy should not be difficult 
for a producer group to comprehend. 
Transportation is a collection of producer 
industries, dedicated to marketing a serv- 
ice which must be produced just as the out- 
put of your own group of industries. 
Transportation producers are faced by the 
same problems of competitive elements, tax- 
ation, labor, and future public need which 
are the concern of your own convention. 
These concerns form the proper basis of vee 
tional transportation policy, and it is 
these factors which the subject matter of 
regulatory legislation and public investment 
in transportation facilities should conform. 

As a producer industry, transportation 
must expand its capacity to meet the needs 
of ite customers, its services must be priced 
to reflect costs and service quality, and it 
must be alert to new technical develop- 
ments useful in extending its services or 
increasing its efficiency. The public inter- 
est will be served when all these industrial 
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policies are in effect. Public oe in trans- 
portation should be dedicated to the en- 
couragement of these producer objectives. 


Transportation is, after all, a business, just © 


as your own activity is a business, and the 
objectives I have outlined are held in com- 
mon with all business enterprise. 

Since transportation is a business affected 
with a public interest public policy is con- 
cerned specifically with regulatory objec- 
tives. In the minds of many people regu- 
latory policy is the sum and substance of 
national transportation policy. To many, 
national transportation policy is put in 
capital letters and is construed to mean 
solely the preamble to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

I have a somewhat wider application of 
national transportation policy. Government 
not only regulates, it promotes transporta- 
tion. One of its principal methods of pro- 
motion is through direct provision of facili- 
ties such as highways, airports and air- 
ways, and inland waterway and harbor fa- 
cilities. The investment in these facilities 
is a concern of national transportation policy 
in the broader sense, 

National transportation policy should also 
be concerned with the impact of general 
public policy such as taxation, Government 
procurement, and labor legislation on the ob- 
jectives of transportation as an industry pro- 
ducing a service needed by the public. 

Public policy problems in regulation, pro- 
motion, and impacts of general governmental 
policies should be analyzed in terms of com- 
mon principles before decisions and recom- 
mendations are made. The most important 
common denominator is the need of the pub- 
lic for transportation services, both now and 
in future years. This means essentially 
analysis of the growth trends in our econ- 
omy to find out how much transportation 
will be needed, how much additional invest- 
ment in transportation facilities will be 
needed to serve economic growth, and how 
public policies in regulation should be ad- 
justed to accompany the growing needs of 
ee eees 

Our present knowledge in all these fields is* 
deficient. For that reason public policy de- 
velopment in transportation has groped in 
the dark. As a result of the public groping, 
business policy in the transportation in- 
dustry itself has been affected adversely. 
Transportation policy. has been the victim of 
social lag; economic growth and technical 
developments have rendered past policies 
somewhat unsuitable for present conditions. 

This situation is not exactly new. There 
has been an intensive quest for a revised 
basis for transportation policy for at least 
two decades. In this administration we have 
had the report of the Presidential Advisory 
Committee on Transport Policy and Organi- 
zation in 1955 which led to a nationwide re- 
appraisal and discussion of the fundamental 
issues of regulation. The widespread discus- 
sion of regulatory isues set the stage for some 
needed changes in laws affecting common 
carriers. Following thé discussions engen- 
dered by the Advisory Committee report 
and the intensification of the transportation 
problem, the Transportation Act of 1958 was 
passed with additional changes in the 
emphasis on regulation. 

The quest for a better transportation pol- 
icy continues. The President in his budget 
message of January 1959 directed the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to conduct a fundamental 
study of the entire transportation policy: 
problem. Our study and recommendations 
are nearing completion. The Congress, 
through the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, is also appraising 
national transportation policy through a 
broad study of the many problems. Private 
groups and foundations are also evidencing 
concern about transportation problems and 
the losses they cause to our economy. Only 
last week President of the National Acad- 
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emy of Sciences announced to a meeting 
of the highway research board—which Mr. 
Burgraff represents here today—that he will 
sponsor conferences this summer among 
scientific leaders in the transportation. com< 
munity to formulate a common research pro- 
gram to meet the deficiencies in our knowl- 
edge of this vital subject. 

Fundamentally, one question rises above 
all others. Are we denying economic choice 
to the user of transportation so that he is 
paying more than he wants to or should? 
In other words, is there waste in terms of 
business and ecorromic objectives? 

In our society we believe that free eco- 
nomic choice is the foundation of our eco- 
nomic progress. Free economic choice is be- 
lieved to bring about the most efficient allo- 
cation of resources, It provides the incentive 
for free enterprise to develop the markets 
which have raised our present standard of 
living. 

Much of our regulatory policy has come to 
us from a past era when economic choice was’ 
not technically possible on the same scale 
as today. The basis of our present-day 
transport regulation is stated in the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920—40 years ago before we 
had a modgrn highway system, before our 
waterways were built to today's standards, 
before the airplane was anything but a pro- 
totype machine. The shape of our present 
regulatory laws was cast in the Transporta~ 
tion Act of 1940—20 years ago when we had 
just emerged from a great depression and we 
were not so conscious of the opportunities 
and problems of economic growth, 

It is certainly time for a fundamental re- 
examination of both the sliape and the phi- 
losophy of our common carrier regulation. 
Régulation must not be utilized as a means 
of thwarting the free economic choice of 
shippers. Regulation must not warp the de- 





velopment of transportation systems in their ~ 


response to economic change and economic 
growth. These two principles’ mean specifi- 
cally that rate structures must reflect the 
conditions of cost and service value in a com- 
petitive market, and that the control over 
carrier entry, consolidation, and finance must 
allow a rational response to the growth and 
changing character of the national economy. 

If free economic choice is reflected in the 
market for transportation services, it will 
have its effect on investment in transporta- 
tion facilities. This means public invest- 
ment as well as private investment. For 
transportation is most unique among indus- 
tries in its reliance upon publicly provided 
facilities for its basic operations. We have 
had a serious problem in finding money and 
in using wisely the money we have found for 
such things as highways, waterways, airways 
and airports. The investment in these fa- 
cilities should more nearly reflect the trans- 
portation economy of the Nation. 

We must learn better how to program such 
facilities to take care of dynamic growth. 
The determination of the choice of the trans- 
portation agency to be used by a shipper 
should be left to free enterprise rather than 
Government fiat. There must be balanced 
development of our transport facilities to 
meet the needs of our Nation—now 50 States 
rather than 13. 

One of the best means of accomplishing 
a relationship between economic need and 
public investment is to require the benefi- 
claries of public facilities to pay their 
equitable share of the cost. In business we 
expect that the price we charge will reflect 
in some manner the cost of doing business. 
The-cost of doing a transportation business 
should reflect the cost of both the private 
and public investment in equipment and 
facilities dedicated to a transportation busi- 
ness. This is generally true today in the 
highway field which is now almost entirely 
financed from user taxes. It is not yet true 
in the field of aviation or inland waterways. 
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We have found in the highway field that 
the user groups pay close attention to the 
scope of the highway programs and insist 
strongly that highway programs concentrate 
on the projects of greater value to the users. 
When it appears that the highway program 
will require increases in taxes the user pres- 
sure for an augmented is tempered 
by the realization that this will increase his 
own costs. This has been very evident in 
the experience during and following the 
crisis in highway finance during the last 
session of the Congress. 

If equitable systems of user charges could 
be devised for other publicly provided facili- 
ties, the desires of the user groups would be 
conditioned by close economic calculations 
of the benefits they would derive from addi- 
tional public expenditures. There would be 
a tendency to encourage the growth of public 
expenditures in these flelds to those actually 
required to meet the growth of transporta- 
tion need as reflected in a market of free 
choices. It is axiomated that people are 
more careful in demanding things they have 
to pay for. 

Transportation differs from other produc- 
tion industries only in its dependenge 
upon publicly provided facilities and in its 
relation to regulatory agencies. Both pub- 
lic investment programs and regulation 
should be administered to preserve the pro- 
duction objectives of transportation. Trans- 
portation is produced for a market, it is a 
part of the complex of economic. activities 
of which your own industry is another vital 
part. Economic considerations should be 
the fundamental guide to public policy in 
transportation as. in other parts of our in- 
dustrial structure. 

As a business activity transportation 
should function in a competitive environ- 
ment, marketing its service in accordance 
with the need and’ demand. Regulation 
should allow the full expression of this eco- 
nomic objective. Transportation should 
likewise be free to expand or contract in line 
with changing economic conditions. True, 
these freedoms should be subject to over- 
riding aspects of public interest. But public 
interests should be clearly defined in law, 
the law should be kept up to date to accom- 
modate basic economic changes, and admin- 
istration of regulatory programs should be 
based on expert. knowledge of the costs and 
economies of transportation services. 

Continuing review and study of these mat- 
ters for more than a decade have shown that 
our regulatory philosophy and form have not 


kept up to date with our dynamically grow- . 


ing economy. With the prospects for future 
growth the lag will grow wider. 

All American industries will be faced with 
the problem of supplying the growing mar- 
kets of the,future. The future will be esti- 
mated and sources of investment funds will 
be found to increase the industrial capacity 
for economic growth. If necessary, public 
policy will provide encouragements and in- 
centives for rapid expansion. 

Transportation has the same problems and 
the same goals. The need for transport 
service will grow at least as fast as the growth 
of the whole economy. Unprecedented loads 
will be placed upon our transportation sys- 
tems. The problem will not be, as some 
would have it, the division of a given traffic 
among many carrier groups so that the in- 
crease of one will be at the expense of the 
other. The problem will be .to find capacity 
for a vast increase in traffic. All or most 
forms of transport may expect absolute in- 
creases in traffic. Their main problem will 
be to finance expansion. The extent to 
which each form of transportation grows 
should depend on the demand for the service 
as reflections of the cost and market price 
structure. 

National transportation policy should be 
thought of as one part of our general na- 
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tional approach to the problem of business 
enterprise and the expansion of our economiy 
to meet the needs of our people. The 
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The United States in the Atomic Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a speech 
I made at the annual communion break- 
fast of the Grace Church ‘at Manchester, 
N.H., on February 22, 1960, entitled “The 
United States in the Atomic Age”: 

Tue Unirep Srares‘in THE ATOMIC AGE 
(Speech by Congressman CHEstEr E. Merrow 

at the annual communion breakfast of the 

Grace Church, Manchester, N.H., on Mon- 

day, February 22, 1960) ~ 
GEORGE WASHINGTON IS CHIEF ARCHITECT OF 

' THE REPUBLIC 

We commemorate today, the 228th anni- 
versary of the birth of George Washington— 
general, first President, and Father of his 
Country. Washington's birthday is always 
an important occasion for Americans. At 
this time, we give particular attention to the 
outstanding and enduring contribution of 
this great personality not only to his own 
country but to the cause of freedom 
throughout the world. Washington towered 
high above his contemporaries and, as the 
years have come and gone, men have con- 
stantly entertained a deepening appreciation 
for the mastery of the statecraft and the 
leadership of our first President whose stat- 
ure is, I am sure, destined to hold a tion 
of dominance through the cent 

For the September 1953 issue of the an- 
nals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, I wrote an article en- 
titled “U.S. Leadership in a Divided World.” 
I was much interested to hear President Ei- 
senhower, in his state of the Union message 
on January 7, 1960, say, “We now live in a 
divided world of uneasy equilibrium, with 
our side committed to its own protection 
and against aggression by the other.” 

In the article to which I have referred, I 
stated, “Our Republic occupies a destiny- 
given position of leadership in a sharply 
divided world.” I emphasized past and pres- 
ent critical periods in the history of the 
United States and concerning the first, so 
closely identified with the.leadership of 
George Washington, I included two para- 
graphs which are as apropos today as in 1953 
and which will be appropriate for all the 
decades to come: 

“In the beginning years of this Nation, 
Gen. George Washington, who has been af- 
fectionately termed by his own and suc- 
ceeding generations as the Father of his 
Country, displayed qualities of leadership 
and statesmanship not approached by any 
other individual in the supreme art of state- 
craft. Washington holds his place in history, 
constantly growing in stature, achieving im- 
mortality in the hearts-of millions because 
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of his unique contribution to his country. 
Por three reasons he towers above other 
prominent figures in history: as leader of the 
Revolutionary Armies he won freedom for the 
United States; as president of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, he held the delegates to- 
gether until they wrote what is beyond doubt 
one of the greatest documents, created by 
man; and then, as first President of the 


United States, General Washington set laud- - 


able precedents for his successors. 

“Truly he was the chief architect of the 
Republic. Fortunately this leader of lead- 
ers had the foresight and vision to lay the 
foundation making possible the structure of 
the Republic which we proudly possess ‘n 
these hours of unprecedented trouble. 
Washington’s work has become increasingly 
important and is of outstanding significance 
to the free world in this time of grave peril. 
The principles which guided his actions are 
the principles that must be established in 
the world today if men are to become truly 
free. Actmally the entire free world is in- 
debted to the work of Washington, for had it 
not been for his foresight and vision and 
for the ideas which motivated his conduct in 
public affairs, the United States would not 
have developed and would not now possess 
the power and freedom that it has today. 
No other general, no other statesman, no 
other diplomat has achieved the stature of 
General Washington.” 

We could well ask ourselves on this occa- 
sion why is it that no other general, no other 
statesman, no other diplomat has achieved a 
similar position in history to that held by 
General Washington? The answer to this 
query, I am convinced, is found in his ideas, 
his ideals, and his philosophy of life plus a 
most unusual ability to act upon funda- 
mental principles. ; 

No man in history has broken with the 
past so completely as did General Washing- 
ton and, at the same time, no man has ever 
acted upon the principles which human ex- 
perience had—by ceaseless trials in prior his- 
tory—found to be applicable to ever-chang- 
ing conditions which every generation must 
face. George Washington never sought to 
maintain the status quo, and yet he did not 
depart from or discard the ideas and the 
ideals that had lifted a large and growing 
portion of mankind from the law of the 
jungle to the place that civilization had ar- 
rived when he had the opportunity to hold 
for such a crucial period the center of the 
stage in American history. He so conducted 
himself that his personality then, as now, 
commands a central position on the stage of 
world history and will continue to do so as 
long as human beings aspire for freedom and 
a complete release from tyranny in all its 
forms. 

Washington departed from the past in 
leading the American Revolution. He de- 
parted from the past in creating the Con- 
stitution of the United States—i say in cre- 
ating the charter of our liberties because, 
even though he did not write it, his dominant 
personality held the framers to their task 
until it was finished. ‘He departed from the 
past in setting precedents for his country and 
in discarding the mantle of power—always so 
jealously held by dictators—for the sake of 


making certain that in this country the peo- - 


ple—and not the tyrants—should determine 
our destiny. At the same time, Washington 
held to, and fought for, the principles of 
freedom, individual liberty, and the ideas and 
ideals of democracy which generation after 
generation from ancient times had succeeded 
in hammering out’ on the anvil of human 
experience. 

Now then comes the question, What do 
we derive from the life and work of Wash- 
ington that will help us in this second 
decade of the 20th century? 
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THE WORLD IN WHICH WE LIVE 


@ 
We must be familiar with the type of 
world in which we live in order to evaluate 


- and solve the problems that confront us. 


This is the atomic age. On July 16, 1945 
the United States exploded a fission bomb 
in Alamogordo, N. Mex. On February 13, 
1960, France exploded an atomic bomb in 
the Sahara. Within this period of less than 
fifteen years there have been many such 
explosions. Today there are four atomic 
powers—the United States, Great Britain, 
Russia and France. 

We have fission bombs; we have fusion 
bombs; we have nuclear submarines; we 
have missiles with nuclear warheads; and 
at the same time we are making rapid 
progress on the harnessing of nuclear en- 
ergy for peaceful p The mind of 
man has penetrated the hidden recesses of 
the atom, releasing energy sufficient to sear 
the earth or to construct a paradise. There- 
fore, we must solve our social, economic, 
political and spiritual problems if atomic 
power is to advance and not destroy civiliza- 
tion. 

We live in a divided world with the free 
nations on the one hand and those enslaved 
by communism on the other. Millions of 
men and women live in underdeveloped 
areas. These people are seeking a better 
way of life. There is a growing and justi- 
fiable desire to receive the benefits of mod- 
ern technology. The tide of nationalism 
surges forward, and we need only think of 
the continent of Africa where there are now 
11 independent nations; there are 3 that 
will achieve independence during 1960; and, 
in addition, there are 3 in the status of 
negotiation and will probably become inde- 
pendent during 1960. Asia is in ferment. 
Explosive situations exist in Latin America. 
Economic problems beset us. Defense of the 
free world is of prime importance. The race 
for missile superiority is ever upon us. 

In the presence of world conditions as I 
have sketched them, are we to maintain our 
standard of living, our economic power and 
our position of leadership? How are we to 
solve the problem of controlling nuclear 
power? How are we to proceed in the con- 
quest for space? How can man develop a 
workable disarmament program? How can 
an international order, which will enable all 
people to live in peace and enjoy the benefits 
‘of technological revolution, be brought into 
existence? 

I am deeply convinced that we cannot 
meet the issues of the day by a determina- 
tion to follow the patterns of past pro- 
cedures or by insisting on maintaining the 
status quo. I take it that, in both national 
and international affairs, we must—as did 
General Washington—break with the past, 


taking with us only the ideas that have. 


proven to be of value and try te solve the 
problems of the atomic age with a new and 
enlightened approach. Such procedure is 
applicable to all our problems—national 
and international—and furthermore, there 
is no sharp line of demarcation between 
what is domestic and what is foreign. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The Nation has expanded since the time 
of Washington to include 50 States. Eco- 
nomically and militarily, we are the strong- 
est country the world has ever known. 
Methods of communication and transporta- 
tion have brought the Nation much more 
closely together than it was in the time of 
the Father of our Country. With our rapid 
advancement socially, economically, and 
politically, the Federal Government has be- 
come involved in a wide variety of activities, 
and the responsibility has constantly grown. 

In the ecogomic report of the President 
transmitted to the current session of Con- 
gress on January 20, 1960, we find these 
words which are in keeping with the fore- 
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going: “In a free society, government makes 
its major contribution to economic growth 
by fostering conditions that encourage and 
reinforce the efforts of individuals and pri- 
vate groups to improve their circumstances. 
This includes the preservation and enhance- 
ment of competition, the maintenance of a 
stable currency, the moderation of fluctua- 
tions in employment and output, participa- 
tion in the development of human and 
natural resources, the enhancement of per- 
sonal, security, provision of a sound na- 
tional defense, and the maintenance of mu- 
tually advantageous ties with other coun- 
tries.” 

It is basic that the duties and the powers 
of local governments must be assiduously 
preserved. No one denies this but in cases 
where local governments find that their 
capabilities and capacities cannot meet the 
legitimate needs of the people, then the 
Federal Government certainly has an obli- 
gation and a responsibility. 

The Federal Government is engaged in 
many enterprises calculated to improve the 
general welfare. For example, it is now 
recognized that social security is as much a 
part of the national fabric as the free enter- 
prise system. Our efforts must be directed 
toward the highest possible level*of prosper- 
ity, health, education, employment and 
security consistent with the sound prin- 
ciples of government. As we seek to gain 
these objectives, every care must be taken 
that the private economy of the Nation is 
not injured, 

As a result of rapid national development 
in a technological age, there has been—and 
still is—a growing inability, by virtue of 
present-day conditions surrounding us on 
the part of local governments, to meet many 
of the requirements of 20th century United 
States. We therefore should not be reluc- 


-tant and should not hesitate to employ the 


powers of the Federal Government for legiti- 
mate and constructive purposes which aid 
in improving the welfare of our people. 

Be it an amoeba, a galaxy, or an economic 
system, nothing stands still. I am certain 
that if Washington were alive today, he 
would hold that in the light of current con- 
ditions the Federal Government must rise to 
its responsibility in many fields in which 
prior to the 20th century, it was not en- 
gaged. He would, I am sure, not stand for 
the status quo that existed decades ago. 


A BALANCED BUDGET 


As we advance in the diversified fields of 
governmental activity, our goal must be the 
achievement of a balanced budget, the pres- 
ervation of the yalue of the dollar and a 
check on inflation. I am not disturbed by 
the magnitude of the Federal budget. For 
the next fiscal year, the President has esti- 
mated that spending will be $79.8 billion 
which is $1.4 billion above the current fiscal 
year. He has also projected estimated re- 
ceipts at $84 billion—an increase of $5.4 bil- 
lion over the present fiscal year. This gives 
an estimated $4.2 billion surplus which the 
President has urged be applied to reducing 
the national debt which today stands slightly 
in excess of $290 billion. 

In subsequent fiscal years, the Federal 
budget—which for a long time ih our past 
history was under a billion dollars—may be 
much larger than it is today. We have seen 
it increase rapidly and we will continue to see 
it become even higher as the United States 
continues to grow. May we not think of the 
Federal budget as a measure of our growth, 
our economic activity, our influence through- 
out the world and our responsibility as the 
foremost free and democratic power on 
earth? 


I certainly am not for the concentration ~— 


of excessive powers in the Federal Govern- 
ment, but we are all a part of the Federal 
Government and if anyone can demonstrate 
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how we can operate as a nation without 
being engaged in farm issues, highway con- 
struction, improved social security legisla- 
tion in better health and welfare programs, 
in the improvement of our educational sys- 
tem, in providing for better housing, in mak- 
ing plans for urban renewal and other pro- 
grams to cope with problems—-too large and 
too difficult for the local communities to 
handle—and in the construction of an im- 
preghable defense, then, it would be impos- 
sible to explain how we can cut billions from 
the Federal budget. 


SENATOR AIKEN ON THE BUDGET 


Senator GrorGE D. AIKEN, in a Lincoln Day 
speech delivered a year ago said that Mr. 
Lincoln had to make a choice between values 
that were conflicting and he chose the 
greater values. To quote the Senator di- 
rectly, he said, “He could have balanced the 
budget and lost the Union. He could have 
held down the national debt and perpetu- 
ated slavery. * * * I have Ifttle sympathy,” 
continued AIKEN, “for those of our party who 
would cling tenaciously to the status quo. 
I have no desire or intention of standing 
still under their leadership.” 

I do not mean to imply by quoting my 
good friend, Senator Alken of Vermont, 
whom I have known for over a quarter of a 
century, that I am opposed to balancing the 
budget and I am sure that Senator AIKEN 
is not opposed to balancing the budget, but 
I ltave called attention to his remarks to 
point out that we must always choose the 
greater values. We must, for instance, be 
absolutely certain that our military capabil- 
ity is sufficient in every field to deter Soviet 
aggression, and whatever the cost to get in 
that position, the cost must be met. As the 
President said in his budget message on 
January 18, 1960, “Our national objective 
remains as before—peace with justice for all 
peoples. Our hope is that the heavy burden 
of armaments on the world may be lightened. 
But we should not delude ourselves. In this 
era of nuclear weapons and intercontinéntal 
missiles, disarmament must be safeguarded 
and verifiable.” 

We must hot, by platitudinous phrases, 
give the impression that we fear charze. 
Positive leadership is required. Progressive 
leadership is imperative as we seek to serve 
the legitimate needs of our people, always 
making certain that our policies are ad- 
ministered in such a way as to improve our 
national welfare. This, I believe, is what 
Senator Armen had in mind. 

There are many problems confronting us 
- with which we must grapple and in the solu- 
tion of which we must exercise new think- 
ing and new action. As Washington broke 
with the past in. meeting the issues of his 
time, so must we abandon prejudicial ap- 
proaches, shun old methods that have re- 
sulted more in confusion than in solution, 
seek new approaches and endeavor to resolve 
our. difficulties—not in terms of trying to 
maintain the status quo but in terms of 
moving ahead. 


Agriculture 


An abiding and controversial problem is 
that*of developing an agricultural program. 
In the President’s recent farm message to 
Congress, he stressed particularly the wheat 
situation. He pointed out that the Federal 
funds tied up in wheat amount to about 
$3.5 billion and that the cost of stabilising 
the wheat bill is $1.5 million a day or $1,000 
a minute.. The President asked for legisla- 
tion to meet the farm situation. He sug- 
gested three guidelines: 

1. Any price support must be related 
realistically to whatever program the Con- 
gress selects in respect to the control/of pro- 
duction, pointing out that the higher the 
support, the more regimented will be the 
farmer. 

2. The “support levels must not be soshigh 
as to stimulate still more excessive produc- 
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tion” or so high as to increase subsidies nec- 
essary to hold the world outlets or reduce 
domestic markets. 

3. We must not give subsidy payments to 
programs for crops in surplus, and programs 
which would invite harmful countermeas- 
ures by our friends must be avoided. He 
urged that we “act sensibly and act swiftly.” 

Iam for a drastic reduction of the price 
support program which, in my opinion, is 
failing to meet the present problem and chal- 
lenges us to do something different in the 
field of ‘agriculture. There are in process 
now hearings before the agricultural com- 
mittee, and certainly we must break with the 
past if we are to prevent the constant in- 
crease of agricultural surpluses. The Presi- 
dent’s. budget contains a suggested -appro- 
priation for our agricultural purposes of $5.6 


billion. A new approach in agriculture is ~ 


long overdue. 
Education: 


An ever-present and controversial issue is 
Federal aid to education. Recently, a bill 
carrying $1.8 billion was passed by the Sen- 
ate providing $1 billion for school construc- 
tion over 2 years and $800 million in grants 
for a 2-year period to help in teachers 
salaries. As recently as the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, a House subcommittee tentatively ap- 
proved a bill limited strictly to grants for 
construction. The measure calls for $325 
million over @ 3-year period. No matching 
funds would be required for the first 2 years 
but a 50-50 matching basis would be put 
into effect the third year. 

Certainly, something must be done in the 
field of education since, without trained peo- 
ple, we cannot meet the demands necessary 
for our security in the missile age. It is 
time that we pulled ourselves out of the 
pattern of past_operations and actually solve 
our educational problems. 

Civil rights 


Although the Civil War ended nearly 100 
years ago, we have at every session of Con- 
gress the problem of civil rights. I signed 
the petition to bring the civil rights bill to 


the floor of the House. Under increasing. 


pressure, the House Rules Committee has 
now decided to bring a civil rights bill to the 
floor on the 10th of March. It is impossible 
to tell what the final legislation will be like, 
but there have been proposals for a measure 
containing a referee provision for voting and 
authorizing Federal assistamce to enable 
Negroes to register in the areas where the 
courts finda discrimination. 

Abraham Lincoln freed the slaves at th 
time of the Civil War but today we have 
continuing fight in making it possible for 
the colored people to have the rights to 
which they are entitled under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. There is no area 
in which there is more urgency to break the 
status quo and stop looking backwards than 
in civil rights. 

Tazation 


Everybody agrees, including Members of 
Congress, that the tax structure needs to be 
revised So that loopholes will be closed and 
the burden of taxation will be evenly and 
equitably distributed among our people. 
This must be done as soon as possible. We 
must break with the past, revise the tax 
structure and move to the future with a 
better instrument of taxation’ than we 
possess now. 

Latin America 


To the south of us, Cuba is in turmoil, 
apparently aided and abetted by the Com- 
munists. There is agitation in Panama. 
Explosive situations are ever present in 
Latin America. It is essential that we de- 
vise programs which will produce positive 
results in our relations with the nations 
in this hemisphere. 

More attention must be given to Latin 
America. New policies should be developed. 


past and yet not 
Our aid must continue but we must con- 
stantly have more cooperation on the part 
of the recipients. 

Two economic blocs have recently been 
formed in Europe—one, the European Com- 


commonly called the Outer Seven, led by 
the British. Only recently, Under Secretary 
of State Dillon attended a conference in 
Paris with representatives of these two trad- 
ing areas. Out of the conference came 
plans for the formation of a new economic 
organization which is to include-the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, Canada, the 
United States and possibly Japan. This new 
organization, which will not be formed for 
@ year or 50, is a result of new thinking and 
new proposals of action necessary to pre- 
vent the United States from being discrimt- . 
nated against in the field of world trade. 
It also is for the purpose of securing multi- 
lateral help for underdeveloped countries. 
One of the major criticisms of the mutual 
security effort is the mistakes made in its 
administration. The Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, is now 
holding hearings on the program for fiscal- 
year 1961. While the mutual security pro- 
gram is the vital instrument of our foreign 
policy, it is obvious that many errors have 
been -made in c it. We must 
break with the past; we must improve the 
administration of mutual security but we 
must not discard the policy, To do so would 
imperil the achievement of our goals. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


International communism seeks to dem- 
inate the earth. The issue between the free 
and the enslaved world is joined around the 
globe. The United. States is the leader of 
the free peoples since the economic and mil- 
itary strength of the Republic exceeds that 
of any other nation. Our -gross national 
product is approaching $500 billion a year. 
Our standard of living, although there re- 
main infinite possibilities for growth, is the 
highest on earth. 

Due to the ambition and aggressive on- 
slaught of international communism, ft is 
essential that we maintain a strong _re- 


‘taliatory. position to deter the possible 


launching of a nuclear attack—thus, fo? the 
purpose of major national security, the 
budget,-which the President presented for 
the fiscal year 1961—and which is now being 
considered by the Congress—carries expendi- 
tures of $45.6 billion. In the President’ 
budget message of January 16, 1957, are these 
words, “Our nuclear and our abil- 
ity to employ them constitute the most 
effective deterrent to an attack on free na- 


tions.” 
On November 13, 1957, in setting forth 
elves 


taliatory power of such capacity as to con- 
vince the Soviets that any attack on us _ 
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and our allies would result, regardless of 
damage to us, in their own nation’s destruc- 
.’ In the President’s budget message 
of January 18, 1960, are these words, “Our 
‘aim at this time is a level of military 
strength which, together with that of our 
allies, is sufficient to deter wars, large or 
small, while we strive to find a way to reduce 
the threat of war.” 

In response to a question on our retalia- 
tory power, the President said, as recently 
as February 3, 1960, “I don’t believe that 
anyone today can destroy all of our capabil- 
ities for retaliation, and they cannot destroy 
today enough of them that we couldn’t re- 
‘taliate very effectively to the point of de- 
structiveness to them.” 

The clear position taken by the Eisenhower 
administration in building retaliatory ca- 
pacity recalls to mind a speech which I 
delivered on December 15, 1947, in the House 
of Representatives. In that speech, I said, 
“Any nation contemplating an attack on the 
United States will hesitate only if she knows 
that within a period of hours from the time 
the attack is made there will be delivered 
in reprisal a knockout, devastating, retalia- 
tory blow from the air.” The only revision 
I would make in this statement of policy to 
fit exactly the present situation would be to 
say, a knockout, devastating, mobile re- 
taliatory blow from the air. 

I have lived to see the policy I have been 
advocating for over a dozen years become the 
foreign policy of the United States. In the 
current great debate on the strength of our 
defenses and on our ability to retaliate as 
well as to meet brushfire conflicts, there is 
no disagreement as to the general objec- 
tive. The objective is to be so thoroughly 
and so adequately prepared that no one wil} 
dare to make an attack upon us. 

One of the great battles in the current 
session of Congress has to do with our mis- 
sile capability. The generals are not in 
agreement on how to achieve our overall 
retaliatory objective. In testimony before 
committees in Washington, an airborne alert 
has been urged and an increase in defense 
spending of $10 billion to $15 billion over 
the $41 billion in the budget has been sug- 
gested. Only recently nearly a billion dollars 
in additional funds has been recommended 
for 6 more Polaris submarines—which would 
bring the total nuclear-powered, underwater 
craft to 18—and ‘Air Force officials hold that 
the missile gap between the United States 
and the Soviet Union is greater than the esti- 
mates of the National Intelligence Board. 


President Eisenhower has said, “What you 
waht is enough, a thing that is adequate. A 
deterrent has no added power, once it has 
become completely adequate.” I have great 
confidence in the President of the United 
States. I also have respect for the opinion 
of the military men who are urging greater 
effort. We dare not make a mistake in the 
evaluation of the missile situation and the 
intent of the Soviet Union. Therefore, it 
would seem to me that the proper course of 
action is for all the experts to get together, 
be sure that the facts of military life are 
interpreted and understood correctly and 
then take whatever steps are necessary to 
implement the policy upon which we all 
agree—namely, that we must have sufficient 
and adequate mobile retaliatory capacity re- 
gardless of the cost. 

In order to negotiate from a position of 
strength for the purpose of achieving dis- 
armament, we cannot afford to make a mis- 
take in our defense capabilities. Failure to 
take into consideration the present military 
facts of life, failure to realize that mobile 
retaliatory capacity must be evaluated in 
terms of missiles and not in terms of past 
conflicts may well mean disaster. Any course 
of action that fails to plan carefully for 
the future is fraught with peril and dis- 
aster. 
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We all know that one of the greatest issues 
of our time is that of disarmament and here 
vision and foresight are demanded. To 
achieve disarmament, we must be in a posi- 
tion to prevent any power from overcoming 
us by force. Unless we do this, we invite 
aggression from those who are bent upon 
our destruction. ; 

Thus, we could go on to discuss area after 
area of our governmental activities. The 
issues are difficult and complicated but not 
insoluble, and, as we endeavor to solve them, 
we must move from the status quo, break 
with the mistakes of the past, preserve what 
is good and always be willing to employ a 
flexibility of approach. 


OPPORTUNITIES EXCEED PROBLEMS 


As we prepare for what lies ahead, we 
must develop ideas and programs that will 
meet the issues of 20th century America. 
The Nation George Washington founded is 
faced with many problems but likewise we 
are presented with many opportunities. I 
hold the apportunities far exceed the prob- 
lems. So, we should be optimistic— not 
pessimistic; happy and not depressed even 
in the face of nuclear fission and fusion; 
thankful to providence for our destined posi- 
tion of leadership; grateful for an opportun- 
ity to develop in peace a better world; and 
confident and determined that we will make 
our contribution guided by our faith in the 
ability of ourselves and our Nation. 

If we live for today and not yesterday; 
if we act on the principles to which the 
Father of our Country dedicated himself; if 
we develop programs we need in the present 
century! if we are willing to move away from 
the status quo and disregard the archaic 
procedures that have not brought results; 
then we have nothing to fear as the greatest 
free republic that the Author of this uni- 
verse has seen fit to create. 

We must remember, in the phrases of 
James Russel Lowell, “New occasions teach 
new duties; Time makes ancient good_un- 
couth; They must upward still, and onward, 
who wolud keep abreast of truth”; and we 
must further keep in mind hat the “Future's 
portal” will not yield to the “past’s blood- 
rusted key.” 

So inspired by the leadership, statesman- 
ship, vision, and spiritual dedication of 
General Washington, patterning our ap- 
proach to current problems on the methods 
he used—in achieving a place of prominence 
not only for himself but more important 
for his Nation—we will succeed in fulfilling 
our destined-given opportunity of bringing 
into being a better United States; also a 
better world, a world of free peoples. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to submit a brief report for the Congress. 

Recently five Members. of Congress 
made a hurried, yet rather extensive, trip 
to the Republic of Costa Rica. 

These men were from various areas of 
the United States and represented ap- 
propriations, labor and education, agri- 
culture, as well as the broad subject of 
foreign affairs, by their committee activ- 
ities in the House of Representatives. 
The Members were JOHNSON, California; 
Hacen, California; Monreya, New Mex- 
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ico; Conte, Massachusetts; and DENT, 
Pennsylvania. 

Accompanying this group were two 
newspapermen, Bernard Yudain, Time- 
Life, and Syd Yudain, Roll Call. . 

This trip was not at the expense of the 
American taxpayer but was sponsored 
by Costa Rican public and private in- 
terests. , . 

For a quick rundown the following 
pertinent facts may help to place this 
small but important Republic in proper 
perspective. 

Costa Rica has a total area of 194,700 
square miles, which is slightly larger 
than Vermont and New Hampshire com- 
bined. Eighty percent of the total area 
is in forest, approximately 15 percent is 
in pastures and range, and about 5 per- 
cent is cultivated. 

Total population on January 1, 1960, 
was 1,148,441, of which more than three- 
fourths is rural. The population is in- 
creasing annually at the rate of almost 
4.5 percent. There are 408,104 private 
property owners listed in the public reg- 
ister. An officially estimated 54.72 per- 
cent of the total population is engaged 
in agriculture for a livelihood. 

Agriculture exports, principally coffee 
and bananas, account for 98 percent of 
foreign earnings. As the volume of cof- 
fee authorized for export is now and will 
probably continue to be limited by agree- 
ment with other producing countries, 
and as banana production continues to 
be restricted by Panama disease and 
other factors, the announced policy of 
the Government is to expand and diver- 
sify the production of other agricultural 
commodities. 

Costa Rica is essentially a eountry of 
family-size farms, According to the - 
1955 census, total number of farms was 
47,286. Ninety percent of the farms had 
an annual gross income of less than 
25,000 colones—US$3,771. In 1955 there 
were 13,384 farms producing sugar- 
cane which is 28 percent of the total 
number of farms reported. Fifty-three 
percent of the sugar farms had less than 
20 manzanas—34 acres—and 90 percent 
had less than 100 monzanas—170 acres. 
The Sugar Chamber reports that there 
are now 27,000 sugarcane farmers, over 
2,000 small sugar trapiches, and 30 small 
sugar mills. Counting the families of 
sugarcane farmers and employed labor- 
ers, it is estimated that at least one- 
tenth of the population depends on sugar 
for a livelihood. 

Costa Rican centrifugal sugar produc- 
tion in the 1959-60 crop year will be a 
record 60,000 short tons. Growing con- 
ditions have been favorable to date this 
season and the area in sugarcane has 
been increased by about 2.5 percent over 
the 40,000 manzanas—69,200 acres— 
harvested the preyious crop year. ; 

The increase in both sugarcane area 
and number of mills in operation dur- 
ing recent years has resulted in an out- 
put_of centrifugal sugar that far ex- 
ceeds domestic needs and export quotos. 
Domestic consumption in 1959-60 will 
probably total about 40,000 tons. Costa 
Rica has an export quota of 3,616 tons 
to the United States and 5,000 tons to 
other world- markets. This will leave a 
stock of about 12,000 tons at the end of 
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the season which can be neither con- 
sumed domestically nor exported. 

Last December 14, the Costa Rican 
Government officially requested an in- 
crease in her United States-sugar quota 
to 12,000 tons in 1960 and 14,000 tons in 
1961. The note pointed out that al- 
though Costa Rica produces more than 
twice the volume of sugar produced in 
Panama the U.S. import quotas for both 
countries are the same. Nicaragua has 
a US. quota of 14,000 tons but produces 
approximately the same volume as Costa 
Rica. Government officials frequently 
stress that as such a large segment of 
the population is engaged in sugar pro- 
duction it is of vital concern to keep the 
small producers economically healthy 
if Costa Rico is to maintain the princi- 
ples of democratic government. 

After reading the foregoing you begin 
to get a picture of a country that has 
more than any other so-called republic 
captured the spirit as well as the title 
of a democratic republic. Democracy in 
action has become a mere slogan in most 
parts of the world, but one can find it 
actually operating in this small, but re- 
sponsible nation. 

For instance, the Republic has covered 
its peoples with social security in job 
security, protection against dismissal 
from a job without cause; health and 
welfare security is extended to all per- 
sons. Because of the agrarian charac- 
ter of its economy pensions are not the 
problem they are in our industrial 
economy. 

The ownership of property is one of 
the outstanding achievements of this 
country. Approximately one-third of 
the population are owners of land. Less 
than 10 percent own more than 200 
acres and the largest sugar and coffee 

, plantation is only 3,000 acres. Compare 
this with an American owned Cuban 
plantation of over 275,000 acres and you 
start to realize the basic difference be- 
tween this kind of a republic and Castro’s 
Cuba. 

Another thing that I am sure im- 
pressed my coileagues as well as it did 
me, was the cleanliness of both the peo- 
ples as well as the homes, public build- 
ings, streets, highways, and the country 
itself. 


You were not pushed and pulled 
around by the usual beggars that appear 
to be a normal feature of so many other 
countries. 

I was shocked to find that this nation 
has no army. Its only uniformed group 
is a combination police-fireman con- 
stabulary of 1,000 men, neat, clean, and 
courteous. 

This gave me a thought which I ex- 
pressed and received a good hearing from 
all who heard it. 

I suggested that it would cost the 
United States less, create a greater 
atmosphere for freedom, build peace, and 
certainly turn more of their economy into 
welfare, education, and peaceful pursuits 
if this Nation of ours would assume in 
reality the hemispheric defense of our 
Latin American countries and would not 
give foreign aid unless our friends dis- 
banded their armies. 

I asked one question which I would like 
to pose to our-membership of Congress, 
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“Who can they lick in a fight, except 
themselves?” 

Why should we give economic aid to 
Santo Domingo, Panama, Cuba, or any 
other Latin American country when 
they spend one-half or better of their 
national economy on armies and mili- 
tary installations, and so forth. 

It makes about as much sense as me 
giving my children money for shoes and 
they go out and buy cap pistols and 
switchblade knives. They cannot hurt 
anybody but themselves and each other 
while suffering in their barefeet. 

These countries cannot buy guns and 
schools both. In the final analysis, if 
they get into a sauabble with a power 
nation, their cap pistols would not be 
much good against missiles and A-bombs 
and the United States would have to 
move in anyway. 

I doubt if any deterrent would be more 
effective on Russia than a hemispheric 
defense controlled, manned, planned, and 
financed by the United States with our 
NATO connections in the European 
theater. 

In fact, does anyone kid himself into 
believing that we are not financing 
whatever effective defense there is in 
this hemisphere right now? 

Another peint that should worry us 
is the insistence by our State Depart- 
ment upon changing agrarian economies 
into industrial economies. 

. Let me present here a purely agrarian 
economy and thé danger involved to 
the Nation’s people if we insist upon 
building an industrial economy in this 
country in the name of “raising the 
people’s standards.” ‘You will note that 
we are their biggest customers as well 
as their biggest suppliers in 

If we follow the State Department’s 
formula we will put production facilities 
in that will force mechanization of their 
farm production and also put them into 
the market to ship their manufactured 
products into our market, cutting our 
own employment and creating a serious 
employment problem for them. 

I asked a planter and sugar mill 
owner who employs 1,500 workers why 
he did not mechanize his farm and he 
gave a simple, but sincere answer: 

“What do I do with the people who are 
thrown out of work?” I could only tell 
him what our formula appears to be. 

We would help them build factories 
to put these people to work and, of 
course, we would buy their products so 
that they could have dollar credits to 
buy more machinery to put more people 
out of work and to build more factories 
to sell more goods to the United States 
and the rest of the world and to put 
more people out of work and on and on 
and on. 

He replied that he thought they would 
be better satisfied in getting a just share 
of the American sugar quota which 
would allow them to pick up the slack in 
their economy because of the tremen- 
dous growth rate of 5 percent annually 
in their population. 

They are asking for an increase in 
sugar quota and when you realize that 
Cuba gets 3 million tons as against their 
less than 4,000 tons per year, you can- 
not argue too much, for this nation de- 
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clared war the very next day after the 
United States. 

‘They showed their faith in our friend- 
ship as well as giving them a chance to 
expropriate enemy land and commercial 
interests. They are a pretty smart 
people. 

They have problems, that is true, but 
I think they are minor compared to 
what they will have if they listen to 
some of our advisers that seem bent 
upon changing everybody’s way of life. 

The following chart shows a thumb- 
nail format of their economic operation: 


Costa Rican population, 1,148,441, Jan. 1, 
1960 


Million 
Gross national income 1957 — + eee elisa $338 
Gross national product a seusburdun 442 
1958 ordinary revenues._............--....-..- 87 
1958 ordinary mane i achahadeipniedeieala anda 57 
—=— 
— aot June 30, 1959: “ 
RA nooner nance 25 
TIE non. chinsctnepiiciticieatitiintineistehtensd uaiieapiiiies 67 
—_ 

1959 debt service: 
ERG ivncctadiincedinnatigiecastndinilnian sin 6 
‘External... sivas Setiiatiaigne tas Gnaainalenatanaiaindl a 3 
Total. 9 


[Percent] 





At this point I want to 
spects and gratitude to 
Embassy staff and 


I say that his 
Costa Rica, his devotion 
personal contact and friendship 
was reciprocated by all Costa 
planters, business and governmen 
cials was shockingly refreshing to this 
group, 

I cannot praise Ambassador Willauer 
too highly for giving us a thorough and 
instructive briefing which taught wus 
more in a few short days than we would 
have learned in months of probing. 

The Ambassador talked plainly, fac- 
tually and without the usual window- 
dressing. His knowledge of this coun- 
try, its peoples and its problems both in- 
ternally and externally is short of phe- 
nomenal, — 


The kind of representation and states- 
manship practiced by Ambassador Wil- 


F 
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lauer will do more to promote good will, 
sound friendships, trust and faith in our 


unachievable aspirations. 

Although in general, I am a critic of 
our State Department’s diplomacy, I 
take my hat off to Ambassador Whiting 
Willauer and his staff. 

In passing I want to extend my per- 
sonal thanks to Bill Rodman, agricul- 
tural attaché, who traveled with me 
from morning till night giving me his 
unvarnished, practical facts on the 
country and its peoples as he saw it 
from his vantage point of daily contacts 
with the problems of their economy. 

I learned that the only other request 
they have made, besides a legitimate 
sugar quota increase, is for a loan of $10 
million for increased experimentations 
and research to better their agricultural 
economy and to save it from the ravages 
of natural enemies, diseases, plant in- 
sects, and so forth. 

To show you how the days were spent 
on our quick tour, I would like to pre- 
sent our itinerary as well as some of the 
officials—United States and Costa Ri- 
can—who took time out to make this 
trip worthwhile: 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY i1 


11:50: Arrive El Coco. Lacsa flight 
621. Met by representatives of the Ca- 
mara de Azucareros and William Rod- 
man, American~Embassy. Reservations 
at Hotel Costa Rica. 

13:00: Informal luncheon, Hotel Costa 
Rica. 

15:30: Depart Hotel Costa Rica for 
residence of Ambassador Willauer. 

16:00: Briefing, American Embassy. 
Ambassador Whiting Willauer; Roy I. 
Kimmel, counsellor of Embassy; William 
L. Rodman, agricultural attaché; Wy- 
man R. Stone, Director, USOM; James 
R. Johnston, head, Economic Section. 

19:00: Reception in the Legislative 
Assembly, Alvero Montero Padilla, Pres- 
ident of Assembly. Speech by Congress- 
man Montoya, of New Mexico. 

20:00: Reception at the Costa Rica 
Country Club. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12 (TRIP TO THE ZONE OF 
GRECIA) 

8:30:. Depart from Hotel Costa Rica 
for the Costa Rica sugar mill. 

9:45: Depart for La Hacienda La Eva. 

11:00: Short visit to the sugarcane 
field of the La Argentina mill. 

12:30: Luncheon at the Cataluna sug- 
ar mill. 

14:30: Coffee plantation visit tour. 

19:00: Reception at the Presidential 
Palace, President Senor Don Mario En- 
chande Jimenez. 

21:00: Reception at the home of Senor 
Don Alejandro Pirie. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13 (TRIP TO THE ZONE 
OF TURRIALBA) 

8:30: Depart from Hotel Costa Rica 
for the Instituto Interamericano de 
Ciencias Agricolas de Turrialba. 

12:30: Luncheon at the Juan Vinas 
sugar mill, 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 14 


11:39: Depart Hotel Costa Rica for El 
Coco airport. 
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1:30: Depart El Coco on Lacsa flight 
620 for United States. 

You will note that we attended a spe- 
cial session of the Legislative Assembly. 
All were pleasantly surprised to hear one 
of our Members, the Honorable JosEPpH 
Montoya, New Mexico, Democrat, make 
a short address in response in clear 
and perfect Costa Rican. The speech 
follows: 

Senor Presidente de la Asamblea Legisla- 
tiva, Senores Diputados, posiblemente al 
hecho de conocer yo la lengua que se habla 
en este bello y hospitalario pais debo el 
honor, muy grande por cierto, de dirigirme 
a@ ustedes para agradecer en nombre de mis 
companeros congresistas y, desde luego en el 
mio propio, la forma tan gentil en que 
hemos sido recibidos por Uds. en este respe- 
table recinto en el cual se debaten con 
ejemplar espiritu democratico los problemas 
de la Patria de los costarricenses. 

Hace apenas unas pocas horas que pusimos 
pie en el suelo de Costa Rica y ya hemos 
podido darnos cuenta de que asiste sobrada 
razon @ los muchos que, mas afortunados 
que nosotros, han permanecido aqui por 
largo tiempo y que proclaman las muchas 
cosas bellas que el viajero encuentra en 
Costa Rica, tanto en el campo espiritual 
como en el material. Y seguros estamos de 
que mientras permanezcamos en esta tierra 
de maestros, de patriotas y de belles mujeres, 
cada minuto nos deparara nuevas y agra 
dables sorpresas que viviran eternamente en 
neustros corazones. 

Ustedes y nosotros, todos, sabemos que a 
la gran staisfaccion de legislar para la 
Patria, estan estrechamente unidas grandeg 
responsabilidades. Nos toca hacer la ley y 
la ley por lo general no satisface a todos. 
Unos nos llenan de elogios y ostros de 
vituperio; pero ustedes como nosotros, 
legisladores que somos de dos paises que son 
ejemplo -de Democracia y de respeto a la 
voluntad de las mayorias, tenemos que 
sentirnos muy orgullosos de hacer leyes para 
neustras respectivas Patrias. A veces ten- 
dremos la razon y otras veces estaremos 
equivocados; pero siempre estaremos poni- 
endo nuestro grano de arena en la nobilisima 
tarea de hacer Democracia y de hacer que 
neustras Patrias sean trasunto de ese modo 
hasta ahora insuperado de vivir. Es por ello 
que mis companeros y yo nos sentimos hoy 
genuinamente orgullosos de ser recibidos 
por la Honorable Asamblea Legislativa de la 
Republica de Costa Rica. 

Muchas gracias senores, 


There are a few of the organizations 
and men we are grateful to for their 
kind and courteous attention to the de- 
tails while were were in San Jose, the 
capital city: 

Reception committee: Julian Mateo, 


_Ramon Herrero, Gregorio Rojas, Calixto 


Fabrega, Jorge Dobles Sanchez, Alejan- 
dro Pirie. 

Junta Directiva de la Camara de 
Azucareros: Presidente Manuel Jimenez 
de la Guardia—Licenciado, Vice Presi- 
dent Otto Eduardo Kopper Vega, Secre- 
tario Arturo Garcia Solano, Tesorero 
Miguel Monge Echandi. 

Junta Directiva de la Junta da la 
Cana: Randall Garcia Golcher, Camara 
del Atlantico; Alberto Vega . Meroto, 
Camara del Pacifico; Francisco Amrhein 
Pinto; Juan Guillermo Brenes Castillo, 
Asambles. Legislativa. 

Being a member of the Labor and 
Education Committee of the House, I was 
particularly anxious to find out what I 
could about labor and education pro- 
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grams. I submit a report as I gathered 
from information provided by Ambassa- 
dor Willauer and Costa Rican officials. 

Comparatively speaking and in gen- 
eralized terms, Costa Rican labor is su- 
perior to that of the other Central Amer- 
ican Republics. This is due to a number 
of factors, among which there might be 
mentioned (a) a far greater percentage 
of literacy, (b) a comparatively unmixed 
inheritance from Spain of habits of in- 
dustry and frugality, and (c) a long tra. 
dition of self-reliance and independence. 
On the other hand, on the debit side of 
the ledger there should be mentioned (a) 
complete absence of any program of ap- 
prenticeship training and (b) a tendency 
to perform work without adequate ad- 
vance planning and preparation, and in 
an empiric manner pride in standards of 
workmanship is beginning to appear, 
however, there is convincing evidence 
that with proper training and under 
adequate supervision, the average Costa 
Rican can be developed into a skilled 
artisan, able to perform work which 
compares favorably with standards 
maintained in more advanced countries, 
As an example there might be cited the 
hundreds of employees of the Inter- 
American Highway and of the aircraft 
overhaul shops who have been developed 
into first-class craftsmen in their various 
trades and vocations. 

In general, there is no shortage of 
labor, nor is there much surplus. Dur- 
ing the coffee harvesting season, there 
occasionally exists a shortage of labor, 
but this is as a rule tided over by the em- 
ployment of women and children. There 
does exist, however, a constant pressure 
for social improvement, causing a steady 
movement from the lower echelons. of 
labor toward better paid jobs. Similarly 
there is a constant movement from the 
farm to the city, causing overcrowding 
and substandard housing conditions in 
most of the towns and cities. 

Traditionally, coffe picking is not 
considered bemeaning labor in any way. 
For this reason, many people from above 
the lowest social strata pitch in to pick 
the crimson berries which produce a 
major part of the country’s foreign 
exchange. 

By far the largest agricultural operas 
tion within the country is that of the 
United Fruit Co.—bana, cacao, palm oil, 
et cetera. In round figures the com- 
pany employs an average of 12,000 per- 
sons, a majority of whom are of the 
agricultural peon class. Within mem- 
ory, the company has never been con- 
fronted with any major labor shortage. 

Wages in Costa Rica, compared to the’ 
United States, are low. But since pro- 
ductivity of the average worker also is 
low, the cheapness of the labor is only 
relative. In general, all wages are based 
upon the minimum legal rates for agri- 
cultural labor on the Central Plateau. 
Under the law, a National Wage Coun- 
cil revises the minimum wages rates 
every 2 years, recommending change to 
the Executive, who as a rule accepts the 
recommendations of the Council and 
promulgates them effective October 1 of 
even years. The current—1957—figures 
for agricultural labor on the Central 
Plateau is $6.80—$1.2—ygoing up to 
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$7.50—$1.125—July 1, 1957, daily, while 
that for common agricultural labor in 
the Pacific banana belt is $14 daily. 
Naturally, in the skilled and semiskilled 
trades they are higher, running from 
approximately $2 daily for semiskilled 
workers to $4.50 daily for skilled arti- 
sans. All these are the legal minimum 
rates and in many instances higher 
wages than the minimum are being paid. 

The 1943 Labor Code, with appro- 
priate amendments, governs in general 
the relations between employer and em- 
ployee. It consists of 10 sections, sub- 
divided into a total of 38 chapters and 
614 articles. It is all inclusive and, at 
the time of its enactment was generally 
considered as too advanced for a small 
country which never before in its history 
had any labor legislation. Briefly, it 
covers labor contracts, collective con- 
tracts, working hours and wages, holi- 
days, vacations, protection of workers, 
insurance and compensation, labor or- 
ganizations, cooperatives, labor conflicts, 
special labor jurisdiction, organization 
and jurisdiction of labor courts, pro- 
cedure for settlement of labor conflicts, 
public employee sanctions and responsi- 
bilities. In theory it is designed to pro- 
tect labor. In practice loopholes nave 
been found by unscrupulous employers 
to circumvent its provisions. Among oth- 
er things the code provides for advance 
notice and severance pay which is quite 
liberal. The cumulative effects of these 
provisions have occasionally proved a 
heavy burden, especially to.smaller em- 
ployers. 

While both employer and employee to- 
day recognize that the code is not per- 
fect, practical experience over a dozen 
years since its enactment has gradually 
made it workable. It is still not accented 
in toto by the more reactionary employ- 
ers. 

Labor has been comparatively slow in 
organizing in Costa Rica, largely because 
the labor code regulates labor relations 
in such detail, and the National Wage 
Council regulates minimum wages, so 
there is little apparent incentive for or- 
ganizing. Out of a total regular labor 
force of about 150,000 persons, it is esti- 
mated that only about 15,000 are organ- 
ized. 

Besides a number of unaffiliated 
unions, there are three labor centrals— 
called confederations—in Costa Rica. 
The most important and largest of these 
is the Confederacion Costarriconse de 
Trabaiadores Rerum Novarum—short 
name CCT, or Rerum Novarum—which 
is affiliated with the Latin American re- 
gional organization ORIT and through it 
with the ICFTV. It also maintains inti- 
mate fraternal contact with U.S. Labor 
organizations—AFL-—CIO and the United 
Mine Workers. Originally the confed- 
eration was organized in 1943 under the 
auspices of the Catholic Church for the 
specific purpose of neutralizing the in- 
roads which the Communists were then 
making in labor. Since that time, how- 
ever, it has become completely independ- 
ent from church influence and the name 
of Rerum Novarum is maintained merely 
for sentimental reasons. 

Second in strength and importance is 
the Communist-controlled General Con- 
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federation of Costa Rican. Workers— 
CGTC—which, besides a few of the old 
line unions in San Jose—shoemakers, 
printing trades, and so forth—through 
its affiliate federation FODA cotrols most 
of the organized banana workers in the 
Pacific banana zone. Most of these agri- 


cultural workers are not enthusiastic . 


about organizing and only about 20 are 
organized. Since the Communists, as a 
political party, have been outlawed in 
Costa Rica, CGTC has been leading a 
rather precarious existence. Unlike 
Rerum Novarum, which has been mak- 
ing slow but steady programs, the 
CGTC has lost ground steadily during 
the past several years. 

Third and least important is the Na- 
tional Workers Confederation—CNT— 
formerly affiliated with the Argentine 
Atlas labor group. Its importance, ex- 
cept in two or three unions in San Jose, 
is minimal. 

Vocational education was started in 
October 1955 with a survey of the oper- 
ating vocational institutions which con- 
sisted of three private vocational schools 
but no national vocational schools except 
a few small woodworking shops in high 
schools. 

A study of 7,444 industrial workers in 
the central plateau area revealed 55 per- 
cent untrained,37 percent semitrained, 
and only 8 percent trained, 119 had some 
secondary education, 20 percent of those 
graduating from grade school did not 
enter high school, and 80 percent of 
those entering high school did not 
finish. 

A Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion was established in the Ministry of 
Education and at the present time two 
U.S. technicians, a chief vocational ed- 
ucation adviser and a teacher trainer, 
are providing U.S. consultation in this 
department. 

Two private schools, Heredia, now op- 
erating with 70 students equally divided 
between carpentry, bench mechanics, 
electrical shop, and sheet metal and 
welding, and Desamparados, with 130 
students in 9 trades, have been converted 
to national schools and are being ex- 
panded with new buildings and equip- 
ment. A new school at Golfito with 80 
students has just been opened. A 7- 
year planned program includes combina- 
tion vocational—trades—and vocational 
agriculture schools at San Isidro del 
General, Liberia, Limon, Puntarenas, 
and Alajuela. 

Fourteen teachers have been trained 
at the Vocational Normal School at 
Chosica, Peru, and are now teaching at 
Heredia, Desamparados, and Golfito, 
Twelve additional teachers have been re- 


cruited and trained here. The directors 


of all these schools have each had 1 
year of training in the United States. 

All buildings and all but a minimum of 
demonstration equipment have been pro- 
vided by the Costa Rican Government. 

Space does not permit a more detailed 
analysis and report, however, I recom- 
mend as a beginner in learning more 
about our Latin neighbors a more ex- 
haustive reading of the political, tech- 
nical, agricultural, and civic activities of 
this small, energetic, and respected 
neighbor and friend in Central 
America-—Costa Rica. 
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The Sharp Edge of Soviet Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I call to the 
attention of the House this very erudite 
and important article which was printed 
in the New Leader of February 22, 1960. 
This article, by a keen analyst of Soviet 
activity in this field, bears a direct re- 
lationship to my speech on the subject 
of mutual security. 

The article follows: 

,AN ANALYSIS OF THE SHARP Epcz or Sovier 
ForEIGN AID ; 
(By Leon M. Herman) 


The Soviet Union has been, dispensing 
economic aid to countries outside the Com- 





by Moscow, ie., the sum of all credits due 
to be extended over the duration of the aid 
program, now measures some $2.2 billion. 
The distribution by country, of course, varies” 
@ good deal: Eight of the twelve countries 
have received a credit commitment of $100 
million or more for development and other 
national ends. Of these, four recipients— 
namely, Egypt, Syria, India, and Indonesia— 
have each received a commitment of over 
$300 million. The four lesser client-nations 
(below $100 million) are Burma, Ceylon, 
Yemen, and Guinea. 

It should also be noted that supplying 
arms plays an important part in the Soviet 
assistance program. Six of the twelve added 
nations have received military aid; over one- 
third of ali committed funds, in fact,.rep- 
resent military supplies furnished on credit. 
Significantiy, the four aided nations in the 
Middle East group received their arms credit 
ahead of their economic development cred- 
its. The two other recipients of military aid 
are Indonesia and Afghanistan. 

One distinctive feature of the Soviet aid 

is the absence of outright grants 
to needy nations. As a rule, Soviet assist- 
ance takes the form of a loan extended on 
terms that are corispicuously favorable. Typ- 
ically, the recipient nation is granted a line 
of credit for a stated amount of rubles. This 
is strictly a tied loan, in the sense that the 
credit must be spent in the U.S.8S.R. for 
Soviet equipment and technical services. 
The accounts are kept in foreign trade ru- 
bles, @ nominal unit equal to one-fourth 
of a dollar in purchasing power at world 
market prices. Actual drawing this 
credit usually takes place over a number of 
years, ranging from 4 to 8, while repayment 
is staggered over a larger span of time, nor- 
mally beginning 1 year and ending 12 years 


. after the arrival of the equipment. 
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, with the undertaking to 

India and to help mod- 
. Something of a 
peak was reached in 1956, following the cere- 
tour of Khrushchev and the Premier 
Asia. The next 


is supporting some 200 projects. A little less 
than half of these are industrial en 


these are: 13 mining facilities, 12 electric 
power stations, 11 machinery plants, 9 steel 
mills, 7 chemical plants, and 6 oil refineries. 

Outside of the industrial group the pro- 
gram covers a wide variety of undertakings: 
irrigation projects, railroads, highways, ports, 
hospitals, sports palaces and research insti- 
tutes 


The distribution of development projects 
by individual nations has been recently 


summarized in the September 1959 issue of - 


Vneshnaia Torgovilia (Foreign Trade) as 
follows: 





Other in- 
stallations 











A number of unique practices set the 
Soviet aid program apart from the pattern 
of economic support followed by the West. 
In general, the Soviet approach shows more 
awareness of the psychological impact of the 
technique of giving. Soviet-supported proj- 
ects, for example, are more oriented toward 
heavy industry, serving as a symbol of mod- 
ernity and a promise of further, self-gen- 
erated growth. As a rule, too, Soviet aid 
offers take the more prestigious form of loans 
rather than grants. The Soviet Union, fur- 
thermore, attempts to soothe the sting of 
indebtedness by representing the repayment 
process as a new opportunity for the client 
country to increase its exports to the Soviet 
market. 

The differences in technique have their 
effect, to be sure, an effect gained largely 
through watching from the sidelines for 
several years before taking the plunge in 
economic assistance. But what gives the 
present Soviet overture toward the less de- 
veloped nations the character of a campaign 
against the stability of the non-Communist 
world is the grand strategy upon which it is 
based. This strategy can best be perceived 
against the background of the Soviet theory 
on the nature of the class forces at work in 
the world today. 
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It is no secret that the Soviet leaders are 


goal, namely 

intensification of the class struggle on a 
worldwide scale and the defeat of the 
doomed class. In their view, only hopeless 
reformists can believe that the struggle be- 
tween the “haves” and the “have-nots” can 
be resolved by the peaceful accommodation 
of existing individual national economic 
interests. They are not impressed by the 
sight of an expanding world economy. As 
the successful heirs of a revolutionary re- 
gime, the Soviet rulers are more dispused to 
believe in the reality of the forces that can 
be unleashed through the promotion of 
economic conflict, through the sustained 
fanning of hatred against a class enemy, real 
or imagined. The only way to resolve the 
class struggle, as they see it, is to explode 
every nation, by means of a civil war, into 
a better future. 

According to prevailing theory, the class 
struggle is now ready to be turned into a 
global contest of strength. The capitalist 
system, it is reasoned, was thrown into a 
state of general crisis by the outbreak of the 
October revolution in Russia. Since then, 
it has been losing one position after another, 
largely as a result of the expanding interna- 
tional influence of the Soviet Union. At 
present, world capitalism is officially labeled 
as passing through the dismal phase of the 
disintegration of the colonial system. Thus, 
the time is ripe for a course of effective 
action designed to speed the collapse of 
capitalism as a world _system. One Soviet 
authority, V. K. Fedinin, in his “The Col- 
lapse of the Colonial System of Imperialism” 
(Moscow, 1957), states the case as follows: 

“The success of socialism in the U.S.5.R. 
marked a new, radical shift in the correla- 
tion of class forces on a world scale in favor 
of socialism, to the detriment of capitalism. 
The Soviet Union became a potent political 
and economic force * * * a weapon for 
solidifying the toilers of the whole world 
against world reaction.” 

Now that Soviet power has extended its 
base of operations from a single country to 
a whole system of Socialist states, the 
chancés for influencing the outcome of the 
worldwide class struggle are more favorable 
than ever. The triumph of Communist rule 
over an area containing one-third of the 
world’s population has, as the Kremlin sees 
it, ipso facto increased enormously the mag- 
netec force of socialism. The growing power 
of the Soviet camp, as Fedinin puts it, is 
having the effect of “unleashing the initi- 
ative of the colonial people in the struggle 
against imperialism, of inspiring in them 
confidence in the victorious outcome of this 
struggle, making it more stubborn and more 
successful.” 

Above all, there must be no sliding back- 
ward. While the process of disintegration of 
capitalist empires is underway, Soviet policy 
must be aimed, in Moscow's words, at pre- 
venting the “imperialist sharks” from involv- 
ing the newly emergent nations into a new 
web of colonial exploitation. The new na- 
tions must be taught the meaning of “real” 
independence by their “true” friends in the 
“anti-imperialist” camp. They must be 
taught that their full freedom from exploita- 
tion will not be secure until they break their 
economic ties with the West, until they “put 
an end to the present unequal ‘division of 
labor,” imposed upon them by Western 
capitalism.’ 

In order to qualify for the role of political 
bellwether, the Soviet Union must, of course, 
be able to demonstrate that it, too, has the 
technical resources to support the urge of the 
newly established nations to modernize there 
economic production. It must show that it 
can provide a flow of industrial equipment on 
favorable long-term credit, send qualified 
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technicians to help build modern plants and 
facilities, and train native specialists. 

Practical acts of economic assistance, how- 
ever, are not an end in themselves. Accord- 
ing to tested Soviet doctrine, popular eco- 
nomic action becomes purposeful only when . 
used as a means of “awakening the political 
consciousness” of the people being aided. 
This applies, in the first place, to economic 
support extended by the Communist Party 
to the workers in its own country. Lenin 
saw no other reason for taking part in the 
economic struggle against the bourgeoisie 
(“the enemy class”) except in order “‘to bring 
political knowledge to the workers.” This is 
equally true in the present international 
sétting, when the former colonial peoples 
must be awakened, through economic sup- 
port, to the worldwide political struggle in 
which they are presumably involved. 

There is so much “political knowledge” 
that the Soviet leaders must bring to the 
awakening people of.Asia and Africa. They 
must first of all persuade them to recog- 
nize the “have” nations as the true enemies 
of their future economic progress. They 
must demonstrate, in particular, a number 
of concrete, educational tions: 

1. That the nations of the West are less 
interested in general economic development 
than in maintaining their own monopoly 
position as exporters of machinery to the less 
developed nations. This point by V. V. 
Rymaloy in “On Economic Aid to Underde- 
veloped Countries” (Moscow, 1957), is as 
follows: “They [the imperialists] are calling 
upon the less developed nations to give up 
for the present their plans for industrializa- 
tion and at first to develop agriculture, then 
light industry, and only in the far future— 
the basic branches of production. Through 
this device they are counting on dooming 
the less developed nations to economic de- 
pendence and backwardness for many years.” 

2. That, at best, the West intends to help 
them develop only within the familiar groove 
of “cheese-cloth industrialization,” i.e., self- 
sufficiency in textiles and other trivial con- 
suimer products. 

3. That true industrialization can be at- 
tained only by following the stormy, power- 
oriented method employed by Stalin in the 
Soviet Union. 

4. That the nations of the West are only 
fair-weather friends, who will one day turn 
their backs on them altogether. This will 
happen “inevitably,” as a result of the pres- 
ent trend in capitalist technology. Because 
of the increasing role of synthetic materials, 
says the authoritative Soviet Institute of 
World Economics, the Western nations “can- 
not be counted as dependable markets for 
the raw materials of Asia and Africa.” 

As far as public discussions go, Soviet pol- 
icymakers show no fear that by providing 
support to the onetime colonial nations, 
within their present political institutions, 
they may be strengthening capitalist forces 
inside these countries. Such a likelihood 
seems to be ruled out as unhistorical, In the 
opinion of the dean of Soviet experts on 
capitalist imperialism, Academician A, A. 
Arzumanyan, the excolonies cannot solve 
their problems of industrialization along 
ordinary capitalist lines. Properly managed 
Communist economic aid programs, there- 
fore, must have the effect of further under- 
mining the position of the monopolies vis-a- 
vis the less developed nations. In slogan 
form, this element in the official strategy has 
been expressed as follows: “Everything that 
injures the monopolies alters the relation- 
ship of forces in favor of socialism.” 

As experienced political manipulators, the 
Soviet rulers know, moreover, that this holy 
war against the monopolies must be given 
concrete form as often as possible. Among 
such targets, Soviet officialdom has found a 
highly convenient culprit in the form of 
the international oil companies. They rep- 
resent a béte noire of the first order because 
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@ campaign against them makes so few 
enemies and helps to fortify the Soviet pose 
as the undaunted fighter for justice, the 
“selfless, true friend of the new independent 
states of the East.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a major 
element in the Soviet foreign aid effort is 
concerned with fostering independence 
against the oil companies. In several coun- 
tries (Afghanistan, India, Syria, and Egypt) 
the Soviet Union is now sponsoring large- 
scale projects for the exploration of oil and 
gas deposits. In India, Syria, and Egypt, 
Soviet technicians are engaged in building 
large, modern, oil refineries. The Soviet 
Union has also used its aid program to 
deliver oil tankers to Indonesia and to build 
gasoline storage tanks in Yemen and Af- 
ghanistan. It has also assiduously used all 
available forums—including the United Na- 
tions—to promote its favorite remedy in this 
sphere—the nationalization of the oil indus- 
try in countries seeking economic develop- 
ment. Even in the Western Hemisphere the 
Soviet Union has extended a $100 million 
credit to Argentina for oil equipment, and 
has offered a similar arrangement. to the 
state-owned oil companies of Brazil and 
Mexico. 

In addition, Soviet dignitaries personally 
carry the crusade against the oil companies 
wherever they go, as part of their globe- 
trotting campaign in behalf of “peace and 
friendship.” During his recent visit to Mex- 
ico, for example, First Deputy Premier Anas- 
tas Mikoyan felt it his duty to dispel any 
illusions his Mexican hosts may have har- 
bored about their neighbor to the north. He 
could think of no more fitting topic for 
promoting selective friendship among na- 
tions than the “sins of the oil monopolies.” 
He came amply supplied with his own calcu- 
lations. “In six Arab countries,” he reported, 
“United States and British oil monopolies 
make monstrous profits—$13 billion a 
year—from oll froduction. This is. not 
counting profits from refining, transport, and 
resale. During the past 9 years, these Arab 
countries lost over $6.5 billion worth of oil 
profits.” The Arab countries may be too, far 
away to touch the heart of the average Mex- 
ican. But a'well-aimed barb against the “oil 
magnates” to the north should help adver- 
tise Soviet sympathy for the weaker nation. 

When a Western nation extends help to a 
less developed country, such an act is gen- 
erally understood as a token.of implicit con- 
fidence in the political methods whereby the 
country is attempting to achieve economic 
health or maintain its ntaional integrity. 
It goes without saying that the U.S.S.R. pro- 
ceeds on very much the same basic premise 
when it contributes to the economic growth 
of the countries within the Soviet bloc. But 
Soviet economic. aid outside the bloc looks 
suspiciously like an act of political specula- 
tion. The aid program assumes the charac- 
ter of a practical base from which Soviet 
policy may take advantage of any future 
opportunities. 

In the long run, however, Soviet prophe- 
cies, with respect to the newly liberated peo- 
ples may prove no more accurate than the 
original Communist forecasts about the des- 
tiny of Western Europe. The doctrine of the 
class struggle as a vehicle by which Com- 
munist parties could propel themselves to 
power in the West has been rendered ir- 
relevant by the fact that gradual economic 
improvement, within an atmosphere of open 
political accommodation of group. interests, 
has worked. Economic evolution has proven 
a more dependable means for raising income 
levels and personal well-being on a mass 
scale than the method of total social “over- 
turn” favored by Moscow. The moral of this 
experience should not be wasted. The tools 
for increasing productivity are well known; 
they can and must be made available to the 
nations that are now earnestly seeking eco- 
nomic development. If they are given sin- 
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cere and sustained assistance by the eco- 
nomically more advanced nations, Soviet~- 
sponsored class warfare can in time be made 
equally irrelevant on the international 
scene. 





Tribute to Gen. Walter Williams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


’ OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the address of T. W. Crigler, Jr., past 
commander in chief, Sons of Confed- 
erate Veterans, representing the Gover- 
nor of Mississippi, at the memorial serv- 
ices at Houston, Tex., December 23, 1959, 
of Gen. Walter Williams, the last Con- 
federate soldier: 

Appress or T. W. CRIcLER, Jr., REPRESENTING 
THE GOVERNOR OF MISSISSIPPI AT THE ME- 
MORIAL SERVICES HELD IN HovusToNn, TEX., 
December 23, 1959, or GEN. WALTER Wi- 
LIaAMs, LAST CONFEDERATE SOLDIER 
Governor Daniels, distinguished guests, 

ladies and gentlemen, to one who was born 

loving the Confederacy and all that it stood 
for as I do, it is with inexpressible sadness 
that I am here today. 

Over 40 years ago I attended my first Con- 
federate veterans reunion, being on the staff 
of the division commander of my State. Ap- 
proximately 3,000 veterans were in attend- 
ance at that reunion. Even then that was 
considered a pitiful remnant of those fallant 
gray thousands that had followed Lee and 
Jackson, Stuart and Johnson, Longstreet, 
Hood, Kirby Smith, and many other peerless 
leaders. 

Through, the years I have watched this 
heroic band slowly dwindle away, and today, 
we are assembled here to pay our sorrowing 
tribute to the last member of the most gal- 
lant army that ever trod the face of the 
earth. 

Nothing that we may do or say here today 
will add or detract one iota from their valor- 
ous deeds on a thousand hard-fought battle- 
fields. Their records are written in letters 
of fire across the pages of our country’s 
history. 

Their achievements so transcended all 
proportions of means and opportunities that 
history will never cease to marvel and to 
wonder at the magnitude and the splendor 
of their accomplishments. 

Twenty million people on one side—9 mil- 
lion on the other; half of them slaves and 
consequently noncombatants; a great navy, 
arsenals, factories, railroads; boundless 
wealth in science and an open world to draw 
from—and on the other side, little more than 
a thin gray line of ragged and starving 
patriots with hearts of steel, devoted body 
and soul to their righteous cause and who 
were willing and determined to give their 
all in defense of their inalienable rights, 

Those who escaped a hero’s grave, on the 
battlefield during those 4 terrible years of 
constant warfare, fought to exhaustion and 
only gave up the unequal struggle when they 
had literally been beaten into the earth. 

And when that pitiful remnant of a once 
invincible army returned to their homes— 
and the one we honor here today was of that 
number—what did they find? 

Their homes, farms, businesses in ruins; 





their money worthless, their whole economy 


wrecked, and to add to their multitude of 
other woes, several million freed slaves were 
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handed over to them to care for whether 
they liked it or not. . 


tion, a fate in many ways much worse than 
a soldier’s grave on the field of battle. 

This act—this reconstruction of the South- 
ern States—still remains one of the darkest 
blots on the history of our beloved and re- 
united country. . 

In those dark days there was nothing even 
faintly resembling the Marshall plan; no for- 
eign nations rushed shiploads of food and 
supplies to the starving and desperate people 
of the South. 

The returning veterans attacked their gi- 
gantic problems that confronted them with 
the same fierce determination with which 
they had stormed the Federal works at Man- 
assas, Sharpsburg, Shiloh, and Petersburg, 
and a thousand other hard fought battles. 

With d and enthusiasm 


have been accomplished in such a relatively 
short time. : 

And to whom do we owe the all that we 
have and the all that we are in our beloved 
Dixie today? Who laid the foundation for 
our present greatness? To Walter Williams, 
and to those who returned with him from 
the holocaust of war. They were the 
who started us on the.road to the 
that we have attained today. 

We, their descendants, should ever 
to keep alive and green in our hearts 
memory of their valorious deeds; of 
grim and determined struggles to rebuild 
their shattered Southland for those who were 
to come after them, and to pass on to our 
children and grandchildren a like memory 
of the bitter struggles and heart rending 
sacrifices which they made for us. For the 
countless thousands whose unknown and 
unmarked graves dot the hills and valleys 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
South, and to those other thousands who Hie 
buried near the northern prison camps 
where they ate out their hearts as prison- 
ers until death mercifully set them free, we 


i 
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, Should breath a special prayer and to deter~- 


mine that their sacrifices for us were not 
made in vain. 

With the passing of this, the last member 
of the Confederate Army, we here today are 
witnessing the end of a splendid and glorious 
era. The Old South as Walter Williams first 
knew it is dead and is now but a sweet and 
revered memory. But from the ashes and 
rubble left us by Grant and Sherman, Shéri- 
dan and Butler, a new and more glorious 
South has arisen Phoenix-like from those 
ashes. And we are destined, with the help 
of God, the brains and the good right arms 
that He has given us, to rise to newer and 
greater heights. 

My allotted time has been consumed. 
There are many things that I might say but 
words are indeed futile things at a time like 


this. 

Walter Williams’ immortal soul Is now in 
safekeeping of an allwise and all-powerful 
God who doeth all things well, and in that 
Valhalla of those mighty warriors who have’ 











National Fuels Policy Held Vital in Cold 
War Production Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the thorough study the Congress is 
presently making of the need for a na- 
tional fuels policy as a result of the in- 
troduction of several resolutions into 
both Houses of the Congress, I feel the 
remarks of Mr. Joseph E. Moody, presi- 
dent of the National Coal Policy Confer- 
ence, Inc., made before a meeting of the 
Mid-West Coal Producers Institute, Inc. 
in Pointe Vedra, Fla., on February 12, 
most and appropriate and timely. 

The coal industry has a tremendous 
responsibility toward the economy of 
our country, and Mr. Moody has stressed 
the importance of the efficient. use of all 
our available energy resources as a de- 
termining factor in our cold war produc- 
tion race with Russia. I commend his 
remarks to my colleagues, and under 
unanimous consent, include them in the 


Appendix of the Recorp. 

Tue New IMAGE or CoaL—PRESENTED TO THE 
ANNUAL MEETING Mip-West CoaL Propuc- 
ers Institute, Inc., Fepruary 12, 1960, 
Ponts Vepra BreacH, Fua., BY JosEPH E. 
Moopy, Presment, National CoaL PoLicy 
CONFERENCE, INC. ; 


Your invitation to appear before the Mid- 
West Coal Institute, again at your annual 
meeting here at Ponte Vedra, is a great 
compliment, and one that I appreciate. But 
more important than-that it offers me 4 
forum to say a few things about our coal 
industry and our country today that I feel 
need to be said. 

The title of my remarks, “The New Image 
of Coal,” clearly describes just what coal and 
its allied industries are trying to create to- 
day. We have joined in a cooperative effort 
with three great objectives: 

To see that the people of this Nation get 
a new look at coal as the source of energy 
for our entire civilization. 

To emphasize the truth that coal has 
been the energy fuel which has made our 
great industrial development possible while 
other nations, lacking ample coal supplies, 
have plodded along in a_ beast-power 
economy. 

To make it very clear that continued 
availability of cheap coal-powered energy is 
essential to American safety and her con- 
tinued growth for many years to come. 

In the United States ‘we have coal in al- 
most unlimited quantities. During the last 
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200 years in which it has been a commer- 
cially marketed product, we have moved 
from a log cabin civilization to the most 
powerful Nation the world has ever known. 

Other nations, as I indicated above, many 
hundreds of years older, are still living in 
the log cabin and adobe huts of their ances- 
tors, Often there has been just one major 
difference—accessible reserves of coal devel- 
oped for use. Without coal there was no 
steel. Without steel there are no skyscrap- 
ers, no industry, no gas, no oil, no nuclear 
energy. Yet still—and often because of our 
own errors and neglect—coal has reached a 
low degree of prestige and presence in the 
public eye, in the minds of the administra- 
tors of our Government and in prestige and 
powér before our Congress and our State 
legislatures. 5 

In this great era of big government and 
economic tinkering by the Government, no 
industry can long prosper if it does not have 
@ good entree in these areas. In other 
words, we must be socially acceptable. As 
@ fuel in this country, we are an old indus- 
try. Two hundred years of commercial pro- 
duction of coal in the United States is being 
celebrated this year. The National Coal As- 
sociation and the National Coal Policy Con- 
ference are joining hands to bring this mile- 
stone to the attention of the people of the 
world.. 

During the last year, we have changed the 
attitude of some of our competitive fuels 
from the casual yawn, complete indifference 
to our efforts, to that of recognition of our 
determination and to an almost panicky 
realization that this great giant of coal, 
slowly, carefully, but with the utmost deter- 
mination has pulled together the coal in- 
dustry, and related industries to help, in the 
severe, in fact, almost vicious competitive 
situation that exists today. 

For the first time we know of, a great 
powerful industry has gathered together its 
full strength with those of its related forces 
for one purpose—to recognize the common 
ground of the welfare of the bituminous coal 
industry, regardless of the competitive rela- 
tionship—hard and tought as it is. 

It reminds me in many ways of Paul's letter 
to the Philippians, in which he reviewed the 
past and the changes that had happened and 
then said that he would leave the past be- 
hind and would go straight for his goal the 
Christian church. You will recall that he 
said that he was not critical that the Philip- 
pians had done anything wrong, but only 
that they hadn’t done enough; that they had 
lacked faith in their own great force; and 
that in working together for the advance- 
ment of the Christian church they were en- 
tering upon the greatest unfinished business 
in the world; that none had arrived—they 
were only then being made in this process of 
going toward their goal. 

That seems to me somehow what we in the 


- coal industry have done. We have decided to 


leave many things of the past behind and to 
forge ahead with evangelical faith in our 
industry and in ourselves toward the goal 
of establishing the coal industry as the 
great servant of this great Nation, as the 
basis of a self-sufficient, domestic energy 
source, so that we in the United States can 
look forward to the tremendous economic 
growth which will surely come if it is not 
restrained by any lack of energy, cost of en- 
ergy, or its ready availability. 

Gentlemen, it is a tremendous job that we 
see before us, and I am glad to be able to 
say that we are now organized to face it. In 
the National Coal Policy Conference there 
are combined the strength and prestige of 
(1) railroads of this Nation; (2) the in- 
genious manufacturers of our mining equip- 
ment, who seem to be only on the threshold 
of things far greater than anything we have 
contemplated; (3) the United Mine Workers 
of America, the labor organization represent- 
ing the employees of our industry; (4) ma- 
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jor utility companies—those customers of 
ours who probably have the greatest stake 
of all in the efficient and low-cost mining of 
coal and who have joined with us so that a 
strong, healthy, vigorous. coal industry will 
make it possible for them to produce the 
tremendous amounts of electrical energy 
that will be to carry our economic 
growth to heights never before dreamed of, 
and (5) our own group of farsighted, clear- 
thinking coal producers. What a combina- 
tion. 

Alined with us in this fight is, of course, 
the National Coal Association now repre- 
senting a broad group of the elements of the 
coal industry under the able new direction of 
my good friend, Steve Dunn. For the first 
time in the history of this Nation, we Have 
true, united national leadership for the coal 
industry, and those industries with tremen- 
dous investments of money and manpower 
which are dependent on a vigorous coal 
industry. 

Many years ago Adam Smith cynically re- 
marked that whenever a group of business- 
men sat down together it could be assumed 
that they were talking about prices. That 
may have been true in his day. But I assure 
you when the group of businessmen making 
up the aNtional Coal Policy Conference get 
together they are talking betterment for the 
whole coal industry—and talking it hard and 
fast. 

We're doing the same kind of talking to 
the public these days, and I might add it is 
certainly time we did so. In the past I have 
had the unenviable experience of being some- 
thing of a lone voice lashing out against the 
farcical waste of taxpayers’ money involved 
in our Government’s efforts to develop 
civilian atomic energy, even though it wasn’t 
needed and was certain to be noncooperative 
with coal and other natural fuels for many 
years. 

I was gratified to read in the Washington 
Post of January 30 that Mr. David E. Lilien- 
thal, one of the great promoters of the 
atomic age, had now declared that the 
United States has been misled by promises 
that were absolutely impossible of fulfillment 
and that the whole program of nuclear 


‘power, to use his own words, has fallen flat 


on its face despite appropriations of close 
to one-half billion dollars in the last few 
years. 

It makes my heart ache to realize that a 
few million dollars of that half billion, in- 
vested in research for coal, might well have 
given us tremendous advances in the produc- 
tion of power under our private utility sys- 
te 


m. 

One of the great problems that is facing 
this Nation is its ability to grow faster, to 
make certain that our economy grows as fast 
as the families of the generation now coming 
up. In my generation, as in the case of 
most of you in this audience, the cry was 
that the families in the United States were 
shrinking, and it was officially declared that 
we would reach a plateau of population and 
gradually decline. But like the bumblebee 
that can’t fly, the youngsters that came 
along didn’t seem to know that, and in my 
own instance I find that I’m about to be the 
grandfather of three new grandchildren— 
all within a matter of a few months. 

I believe it was Toynbee who said that 
every great civilization is faced with a chal- 
lenge to which it either responds or it dis- 
appears. One of the greatest challenges that 
we, as a people face now and in the years 
ahead, is a test of our ability to maintain a 
competitive rate of growth. Can we do this 
in our society and still enhance the life and 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness of the 
individual, while elsewhere in the world 
those ideals are subordinated to nationalism 
and military might? 

This is the basic factor that we are dis- 
cussing. It is the basic reason for the exist- 
ence of the national coal policy conference. 
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The major activities of the conference—oh, 
yes, we have done a good job of drawing at- 
tention to coal; making the public talk 
about coal either pro or con—but back of 
that we must build a solid structure that 
will enable coal to contribute its full share 
to the foundation of this economic growth, 
One essential to building such a firm struc- 
ture of national energy is the establishment 
of a sound national fuels policy. It is vi- 
tally’ important that Congress take a good 
look at the crazy quilt of controls of every 
kind that have to do with oil, with gas, 
with electricity, with the importation and 
distribution of fuels—today a complete crazy 
quilt of ad hoc regulations—and evolve a 
program which will weld them into a sound 
and logical pattern. Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 73 asks for a study of this problem 
and recommendations to the Congress for 
solution, 

We must put the best brains available on 
a thorough review of the present situation 
and must determine how our fuels can best 
be used for this great Nation of ours, and 
indirectly, for the world as a whole. 

One of the questions that has to be an- 
swered is whether the defense of the United 
States is in good order, when a major part 
of our fuel could be denied us by the whim 
of a strong and sharply competing nation of 
the world, Russia. 

I recently asked a very good friend of 
mine, who is a Key man in international 
finance and an authority on the oil-produc- 
ing Middle East areas, what he figured would 
be the time factor for Russia to take over 
one or more of these oil-producing areas if 
for any reason it was politically advisable 
for Russia to embarrass us—not necessarily 
as a matter of outright war or aggression, 
but by one of their notorious internal coups. 
His answer was, with rather a wry smile, 
“Joe, I believe they could take care of it 
by lunch time,” and added, “There is no one, 
nor anything in the world, that could stop 
them.” And so a part of the breath of life 
of this great economy of ours hangs on that 
very fine silken thread—the discretion and 
good nature of*maybe just a single Russian 
commissar. 

In a study such as we are backing, and 
the resolution asking for a study of the ad- 
visability of a national fuels policy, which 
has been introduced in both Houses of Con- 
gress, there naturally arises the question “Is 
it necessary that the continental area of the 
United States and its neighbors be self- 
sufficient in energy and fuel to maintain not 
only their present energy needs, but also the 
fuel necessary for growth?” 

Our efforts to maintain a stable relation- 
ship with other fuels on the eastern sea- 
board, mainly with residual oil, has been 
attacked by the great foreign oil-producing 
companies. Perhaps this is only natural 
since they profit by millions of dollars from 
the dumping of imported residual oil in 
the United States. 

It is interesting to note that in the New 
York Times of January 3, just one of these 
companies alone indicated a gross revenue 
in 1959 of $51 billion. 
twice as much as the gross sales of all U.S. 
coal producers. The fact that we know that 
we are absolutely right that this Nation is 
dependent on a proper and stable relation- 
ship of its various fuels in all areas of the 
Nation gives us the strength and the force 
far beyond our financial resources to make 
our voice heard. 

A study of fuels must certainly consider the 
question of the some $10 billion of railroad 
equipment, maintained and kept available in 
order to transport coal to the eastern part 
and midwestern part of the United States— 
the heart and soul of our industrial activity. 
Yet, this essential equipment is endangered 
by the low level of coal production in the 
last few years. 

One of the things that has been of tre- 


mendous interest to me in the National Coal _ 


This, of course, is . 
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Policy Conference has been the, spirit of 
cooperation which has made it possible for 
us to apply ourselves quickly, effectively, and 
almost within a matter of minutes when 
matters needing quick action arise. The 
ability to move and attack or confer effec- 
tively with elements of government, of the 
Congress, and of industry, gives to the coal 
industry a tremendous advantage and an 
impact that can only enure to our benefit 
over the years. 

Your conference acts as a leader in policy. 
It acts as a complement and a supplement 
to the efforts of other organizations—such 
as National Coal Asssociation or the American 
Mining Congress. And we find, regardless of 
the effort in which we are involved, that 
there is always a tremendous job to do and 
never time enough to do it. 

As a result of the effort to give a new image 
to coal, I am sure that everyone here has felt 
a@ lift in the last year; has heisted up his 
breeches a bit; stuck out his chin a little 
more; felt a little quiet, stirring * confi- 
dence—that is the beginning. 


Sear. duts ia: 30 sleues oh toes lien Matar, 
the years to come, to a point of quiet recog- 
nition in all quarters that coal must be given 
its proper place in the economy of this 
Nation—that the 2 million people dependent 
upon the coal industry have not only rights, 
but demand those rights as proper recogni-« 
tion of the industry’s importance to the 
welfare of the United States, of the various 
State governments, and, yes, of the industry 
of this Nation. 

The other day, Walter Lippmann wrote 
that the critical weakness of our society is 
that our people do not have great purposes 
which they are united to achieve. The public 
mood, he observed, is defensive, to hold on 
and to conserve, not push forward and to 
create. The danger that is implied here 
certainly was once true of our industry. We 
have all too often been on the defensive, 
many times in a position of negation, but 
very seldom in a positive position of a for- 
ward-looking, creative “let’s go” program, 

Today we can positively say that the coal. 
industry is not looking backward but is on 
the march forward. We have faith that our 
industry is a sound and necessary part of 
the Nation and the world as far as its energy 
is concerned, 

There can be no question but that, if we 
are to continue to be a first-rate Nation, 
we must increase our annual gross national 
product more than three percent annually. 
It is going to take five per cent or more 
just to maintain our present lead, and we 
must remember that when Mr. Khrushchev, 
not too long ago, said “I will bury you,” he 
meant that from the standpoint of produc- 
tion. I doubt that there is a man in this 
room who would not be willing to admit 
that if Russia does win the economie race, 
probably the greatest competition between 
Nations in the history of the world, it will 
not be necessary for Khrushchev to wage a 
hot war—the decision will have been made 
in the cold war. 

In “Current Coal Trends” issued by NCA, 
dated January 1960, there is on page 5 an 
article indicating coal trends in the USSR. 
I assume that this article contains consery- 
ative estimates based on the best informa- 
tion available. It concludes that—I quote— 
“both countries’ reserves (that is referring 
to the United States and the Soviet Union), 
are adequate for hundreds of years,” and I 
quote again “by using modern methods in 
coal mining, Russia has caught up to and 
passed the United States in coal produc- 
tion.” Some of the technological progress 
in Russia coal mining cited by this article 
include: ° 

“1. A new way of bringing coal to the 
surface through a pipeline system. 

“2. Hydraulic mining. 

“3. A new air-cooling plant. 
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“4, Remote-control mining where one op<. 
erator controls all coal-cutting machinery 
while watching the entire process on a tele- 
vision screen.” 

So today we have the new image of coal 
with a broad solid base made up of the coal 
industry and its allied industries—the rail- 
roads, the public utilities, United Mine 
Workers of America, and the equipment 
manufacturers—an image crowned with a 
tremendous force known as coal power. 
If you ‘will allow me to be fanciful for a 
minute. I visualize this crown as studded 
with a newborn faith in our value to this 
Nation; with a firm conviction that we are 
absolutely right in having done the great 
technological job of modernizing our pro< 
duction capacity; with a real united na- 
tional leadership; and with determination 
to meet our opposition head on with full 
reliance on the merits of our position, — 

This star-studded crown is not going to 
be easy for the industry to wear. It is going 
to take the full application of the 
and good sense of everyone in our industry 
and the related industries to make it effec- 
tive, and itis going to take some additional 
faith to carry on for the length of time 
necessary, lest we anticipate that a program 
of this scope can be accomplished in the 
“near future.” It will take time and it will 
take effort. But it is encumbent upon all 
of us to make sure that it succeeds, — 

I thank you, gentlemen, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, Anthony 
Lewis, a Pulitzer Prize winning 
in the New York Times’ Washington 
bureau, is a brilliant interpreter of the 
Supreme Court and its work. . 


In the Times’ Sunday magazine of 
February 14, 1960, Mr. Lewis presented 
a penetrating analysis of the human 
background of the civil rights issue. In 
view of the need for a sound perspective 
in the forthcoming civil rights debate, I 
recommend this article, which follows, 
to all Members: 

HuMAN BACKGROUND OF THE CrIviL RIGHTs 
Issvg. 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

WasHINGTON.—As Congress begins a new 
struggle over civil rights legislation, it is time 
to step back and examine the + questions 
that underlie the political debate but are so 
seldom illumined by it: How far have we 
come in solving this country’s oldest problem, 
its treatment of the Negro? How much 
farther do we have to go? What are the ob- 
jectives with top priority for the Negro to- 
day? Can they be met, and if so, how? 

No fair observer can doubt that racial dis- 
crimination—and that means chiefly dis- 
crimination against the Negro—has sharply 
decreased within the lifetime of most Amer- 
icans. The dramatic nature of the change 
can be shown by looking back to the period 
just before the United States entered World 
War II. Those were the years treated by 
Gunnar Myrdal in his epochal “An American 
Dilemma’’—a book that saw the Negro prob- 
lem in realistically gloomy terms but said 
also that there was reason “to anticipate 
fundamental changes in American race re- 
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Politically, the Negro was totally powerless 
im the South before the war. He was barred 
by the white primary rule of the southern 
Democratic parties from the only election 
that counted. Fewer than 100,000 Negroes in 
the South are estimated to have voted in 
the general election of 1940. 

In 1940, 26 unions in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor had clauses in their con- 
stitutions explicitly barring Negro members. 
Even in the Federal Government, with few 
exceptions, only menial work was open to 

The Armed Forces were wholly 
segregated. In 17 States and the District 
of Columbia the law required—and in 4 
it permitted—segregation in public schools. 
Public colleges and professional schools for 
Negroes, if any existed at all, were markedly 
inferior to white institutions in most south- 
ern States. A Negro traveling by railroad 
coach from New York to New Orleans had 
to transfer to a segregated car when he 
reached the South. 

Twenty years later, those surface manifes- 
tations of discrimination are vastly 
diminished 


A 1944 Supreme Court decision struck 
down the white primary. Today something 
ovér 1,200,000 Negroes are registered to vote 
in the South. In a number of the large 
cities Negroes may have the balance of po- 
litical power. 

In today’s labor federation, only one un- 
fon—the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen—overtly bars Negroes 
from membership. Just last month the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen struck 
the color bar from its constitution. 

A 1941 Executive order by Franklin Roose- 
velt began the breakthrough for Negroes 
in Government jobs, and orders by Truman 
and Eisenhower in 1948, 1953 and 1955 
hastened the process. Negro secretaries and 
professional employees are commonplace in 
Government offices here today. Desegrega- 
tion of the Armed Forces began in the Tru- 
man administration and was completed, for 
all practical purposes, during the Korean 
war. 

As for school segregation, its legal basis 
ended with the Supreme Court decision of 
1954, and Negroes have been admitted to 
some formerly white schools. in every 
southern State but Mississippi, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, and Louisiana. The 
first four of those States still have no inte- 
gration in higher education. 

Segregation in interstate transportation 
was outlawed by the Supreme Court in 1946. 
Ten years later the Court struck down 
segregated seating on trolleys or buses within 
a single State. 

It is harder to fix precise dates as land- 
marks in the important area of criminal law, 
but the overall trend is toward more equita- 
ble treatment of the Negro. In 1900, 106 
Negroes were lynched in this country. One 
case in 1959—-Charles Mack Parker—came as 
a cold shock to the Nation’s conscience. The 
recent conviction of a group of white boys in 
Plorida for raping a Negro coed was a symbol 
of the change. 

Washington, D.C., is a remarkable story in 
itself. As recently as 1952 a Negro could not 
have lunch at a downtown drug counter, or 
enter any but a colored hotel or movie 
threater. Then in 1953 the Supreme Court 
found a forgotten Reconstruction ordinance 
barring discrimination in restaurants and 
hotels. Open exclusion of Negroes here 
ended overnight and theaters fell in line 
under White House pressure. 


Nor is the North excluded from the striking 
changes of the last generation. It would 


have been impossible 10 years ago to walk 
into the office of a large New York law firm 
and be greeted, as the writer recently was, 
by a Negro secretary-receptionist. 
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The 1948 Supreme Court decision that 
racially restricted real estate covenants 
could not be enforced in the courts has 
probably had its most significant effect in 
the North. An NAACP official remarks 
that 10 years ago most of the association’s 
New York employees lived in Harlem. To- 
day, few do. Negroes live in New York 
suburbs and a few even in fashionable East 
Side apartments. 

The difficulty with this impressionistic 
sketch of improvements in the life of the 
Negro American is that it is too rosy. A 
closer examination shows what everyone 
knows—that life remains much harder for a 
Negro than for a white man of the same 
talents. 

Voting, for example. Only 25 percent of 
voting-age Negroes in the South are regis- 
tered, compared with 60 percent of the 
whites. After a sharp climb from 600,000 in 
1947 to 1 million in 1952, Negro registration 
has barely inched upward. The Civil Rights 
Commission report last September gave the 
reasons: physical and economic threats, dis- 
criminatory literacy tests, registrars who sim- 
ply refuse to register Negroes. In 16 south- 
ern counties with a majority of Negro pop- 
ulation, not a single Negro is registered to 
vote. 

The employment situation is probably 
worse. Despite the egalitarian professions 
of the AFL-CIO and the official desegregation 
of its member unions, the fact is that 
Negroes face severe union discrimination in 
such large areas of the economy as the build- 
ing trades and railroads. Union practices 
have excluded Negroes from thé construction 
of Government buildings in Washington. 

White collar and managerial jobs remain 
closed in the South and, to some extent, else- 
where; only 12 percent of Negro men in the 
country have such positions, against 40 per- 
cent of white workers. There are Negroes 
with college degrees working as mail clerks 
in the Atlanta post Office. Negro women do 
not work as salesgirls in southern depart- 
ment stores, or as secretaries, or as super- 
market clerks even in Negro neighborhoods. 
A sympathetic southern white observer ex- 
plains: 

“Do you want a Negro foreman over your 
daughter?’ That’s the next question they 
ask after, ‘Do you want your daughter to 
marry one?’ ” 

Today it is still true that Negroes are likely 
to be the first workers fired and the last 
hired. Negro earnings showed a sharper drop 
in the 1957-58 recession than white. Ac- 
cording to official figures for last December, 
4.5 percent of the whites and 10.8 percent of 
the Negroes in the labor force were unem- 
ployed. 

The job problem is reflected in incomes. 
Between 1939 and 1958 the median wage or 
salary income of Negro men rose a phe- 
nomenal 477 percent, compared with a 311 
percent rise for white men. But the dis- 
parity is still stark—$2,652 a year for the 


median Negro, $4,569 for the white. And- 


most of the jump in Negro income came 
during World War II. 

School segregation is hardly dead. If one 
looks beyond the Border States, only a few 
hundred Negro children are attending 
integrated schools in the South. The 
Supreme Court has declined to interfere 
with pupil assignment plans which assume 
the continuation of separate school systems 
and put a heavy burden on the Negro family 
seeking to tranfer a child to a white school. 

And aside from the segregation issue, 
Negroes are at a marked disadvantage in 
schooling. It is one of the great myths—re- 
peated by President Eisenhower among 
others—that the South dutifully lived up to 
the separate but equal interpretation of the 
Constitution that was in force from 1896 to 
1954. Equality was in fact ignored; and 
despite frantic efforts to avoid integration 
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by improving Negro schools, the gap re- 
mains. Average expenditures per pupil in 
the Southern States, for example, were esti- 
mated in 1939-40 as $94.41 for whites and 
$40.56 for Negroes. Today a rough average 
is $191 per white pupil, $155 per Negro. 

One would have to be blind, too, to be- 
lieve that Negroes have equal access to 
housing in the United States. The Civil 
Rights Commission report details the pattern 
which tends to hem Negroes into over- 
crowded, rundown city districts. The 
North may have more to answer for here 
than the South. It is, after all, a Chicago 
suburb whose pathological efforts to keep 
out a small interracial development have 
made recent newspaper stories. 

Facilities for rest and recreation remain 
grossly inferior for Negroes in the South. 
The Supreme Court has said that public 
parks and libraries and beaches may not be 
segregated, but in fact not many are open 
to Negroes. A number of places have 
closed parks and pools under desegregation 
orders, and one city recently sold its zoo 
animals rather than let Negro and white 
children look at them together. 

Discrimination is worse in privately owned 
facilities, where constitutional restrictions 
against discrimination ordinarily do not ap- 
ply. Just across the Potomac River in Arl- 
ington County, with a population largely 
northern in origin, a Negro cannot enter 
@ movie theater or a bowling alley-or a 
skating rink; he cannot get service in a 
drive-in restaurant, or buy his child a pony 
ride. 

One point that must be kept in mind in 
appraising the position of the Negro in the 
South is the vast difference between rural 
and urban communities. 

A visit to Atlanta, for example, is an eye- 
opener for the northerner. There are miles 
of attractive, and expensive, Negro homes— 
some selling for $50,000 and more. There 
are Negro contractors, bankers, real estate 
men with fortunes. Atlanta desegregated its 
golf courses, trolleys, and libraries without 
incident and could do the same in its schools 
if the State of Georgia permitted. A Negro 
is an elected member of the school board. 

But Atlanta is a cosmopolitan city with a 
cultural tradition, with a sophisticated Negro 
population, with an enlightened mayor and 
newspapers. And even in Atlanta a Negro 
may not ride in a “white” taxi or eat in a 
downtown restaurant or see the touring.com- 
pany of “Sunrise at Campobello” except from 
a segregated seat, 

Yet how different is the rural South. 
There the Negro is backward because he is 
kept down—and he is kept down with the 
excuse that he is backward. A white.citizen 
of Atlanta says of his rural compatriots: 
“Their image of the Negro is that of the 
yardman or the servant or the criminal, and 
so they can’t think about the problem ra- 
tionally.” And in much of the South, as in 
Georgia, the disproportionate rural repre- 
sentation in legislatures helps the rural poli- 
ticians remain in control. 

The picture, then is one of incomplete 
achievement. What objective should now 
have top priority? Ask that question of 
Negro leaders, and the same answer comes 
back. again and again: The vote, jobs, 
schools—all three together, because they can- 
not be separated. 

A Negro lawyer in Atlanta remarks on how 
the vote can change even the way criminal 
law is administered—by electing prosecutors 
and judges. A Negro minister talks about 
the effort to get Negroes on the Atlanta Po- 
lice Force: “We went to see the mayor and 
he wouldn’t hear us. Eight years later we 
went back, and by then we had a lot more 
voters. Before we could say a thing the 
mayor asked: ‘How many do you want?’ We 
told him and Negroes went on the force.” 

But an NAACP lawyer argues that the 
vote is an empty right without the money 
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and leisure time to organize politically. And ~ 


there is no greater enticement than the eco- 
nomic motive to end discrimination. Little 
Rock. showed that race troubles scare away 
northern business. An Atlanta Negro, not- 
ing the growing willingness of banks to 
lend for Negro homebuilding, says: “Money’s 
money. Money’s money. Negroes pay inter- 
est.” . ’ 

Better and integrated schools are empha- 
sized by another NAACP lawyer, a woman, 
“With a better education you get a better 
job,” she says, “you vote more intelligently, 
you know how to fight for your rights— 
which is still important.” Others agree that 
many urban Negroes who could register do 
not because of educational or economic back- 
wardness. 

How can these interwoven goals—the vote, 
jobs, schools——be reached? All those inter- 
ested in the cause of Negro rights agree that 
the basic tool will remain the law. ,They 
depart, then, from the philosophy President 
Eisenhower expressed at a 1956 press con- 
ference and has repeated many times since: 
“I don’t believe you can change the hearts 
of men (on the race issue) with laws or 
decisions.” 

Men’s hearts do change slowly, but there is 
no more effective device’to help them change 
than law. Even a hasty survey makes clear 
how much real difference Supreme Court de- 
cisions have made in tHe past 20 years. 
The law permits those who privately have 
no great desire for discrimination to end it 
easily—as in Washington. And the law, 
compelling people to act without discrimina- 
tion, at least on the surface, may educate 
them within. “They learn that the black 
won’t rub off,” an Atlanta Negro says. 

Another point on which there is broad 
agreement is that, in the South, advance- 
ment of Negro rights will require continued 
Federal prodding: One of the great south- 
ern white voices of sanity, Ralph McGill, 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, puts it. 
this way: 

“There has been no progress in the South 
that I know of except under pressure from 
the Federal Government—the courts of Con- 
gress or the President.” 

Many Negro leaders feel it is important 

that Congress and the executive branch get 
deeper into the battle, relieving the Federal 
courts of some of the burden. That was 
the direction taken by the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957, in~ which Congress empowered the 
Attorney General to intervene in behalf of 
Negro voting. 
_ Federal leadership could help now on the 
job problem, it is felt, if the Government 
itself hired more Negroes for better jobs in 
the South and advanced them without dis- 
crimination. There is hope, too, for more 
aggressive activity by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Government Contracts to end dis- 
crimination by. companies with Federal con- 
tracts. Civil rights groups also urgently 
desire Government intervention against 
school segregation. 

But the voting problem presents, today, 
the most promising area for Federal action. 
Action ‘there is politically possible. No 
southern Senator can stand up today and 
say openly that Negroes should be denied the 
right to vote. The vote is not a fighting 
word, as school integration and job equality 
are. 

The vote is the focus of the developing 
struggle on Capitol Hill. All the civil rights 
forces seem to be agreed that the emphasis 
in this year’s legislation should be on 
new devices to encourage and protect Negro 
voting in the South. 

The Civil Rights Commission shook up 
the whole legislative picture when it pro- 
posed, last September, that Federal regis- 
trars be appointed by the President to 
qualify Negroes for Federal elections when 
State officials will not do so. 
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Attorney General Rogers, seeing difficulties 
in the registrar plan, has put forward an 
alternative. He would continue to rely on 
the courts but would let judges appoint 
referees to qualify Negro voters and protect 
their rights at the polls in both State and 
Federal elections. The problem at the 
Capitol is to get the procivil rights forces to 
agree on a bill. 

Bringing the vote to Negroes in rural areas 
is the challenge. No one thinks the task 
will be easy, even for the Federal Govern- 
ment... But the attempt itself is vital. 
“Agitation is a process of education,” a 
Negro minister says. 

A Negro who has practiced law in Atlanta 
for 48 years adds: “If the Federal Govern- 
ment opens the way to vote, it will be up to 
the Negroes to use that right. There may 
be violent resistance in the rural areas; the 
burden will be heavy. A few will have to 
suffer. But that is the history of the strug- 
gle for civil liberties. We Negroes don’t ex- 
pect to be exempt from that fact of history.” 

Others. have said that Negroes in the 
South will have to be more willing to come 
forward and demand their rights. The 
feeling is that, in addition to fear and out- 
right repression, Negro indifference is partly 
responsible for such a fact as the small num- 
ber of Negro voters. 

Can the goals be reached? The mood of 
those concerned with Negro — is 
optimistic. 

A recent authoritative book, Jack Green- 
berg’s “Race Relations and American Law,” 
sees these factors pushing thé end of racial 
discrimination in the South: industrializa- 
tion; urbanization, bringing with it social 
anonymity and security; the homogenization 
of the South and the rest of the Nation 
through television and other mass media of 
communication; universal training in un- 
segregated Armed Forces; the stand of most 
churches against segregation, and the Negro’s 
growing political and economic strength. 

To these should be added the fact that 
racial discrimination conflicts with the 
American ideal. What Gunnar Myrdal said 
in 1944 is true today: “When we say that 
there is a Negro problem in America, what 
we mean is that the Americans are worried 
about it. It is on their minds and on their 
consciences.” 





Window Shopping for a Crimeless Nation 


EXTENSION 2 REMARKS 


HON. DONALD F. McGINLEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. McGINLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following radio 
message given by the Reverand John 
Coleman, D.D., Ph. D., on the Christian 
Amendment Hour, which broadcast is 
sponsored by the Christian Amendment 
Movement. 

Dr. John-Coleman, whose record is 
given in Who’s Who in America and who 
has taught political philosophy in Amer- 
ican colleges for over a third of a cen- 
tury, has prepared the following radio 
program, which is being broadcast on 
some 100 stations in our country. There 
is a series of 13 of these programs and I 
understand they will be sent free on 
request if you write to the Christian 
Amendment Movement, 804 Penn Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh 21, Pa.: 


.in ball parks and on airlines. 
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My subject is “Window-Shopping for a 
Crimeless Nation.” 

Ten years ago I talked on this subject to 
a number of audiences. I told them that 
the American people desired a land without 
crime but were unwilling to pay the price. 
They were windowshopping; they were ready 
to look, but not to buy, not to pay the price 
for a crimeless civilization. 

The problem is now more pressing than it 
was 10 years ago. In the last 5 years the 
population has increased 6 percent, crime 
26.7 percent. There has been an increase in 
the crime rate every year in the last 7. 
Ten years ago there was a major crime com- 
mitted, one that was reported, every 20 sec- 
onds, three a minute; in 1952, there was a 
major crime committed every 14 seconds, 
more than foura minute. Ten years ago the 
annual cost of crime was calculated to be $13 
billion; the cost in 1954 was calculated at $20 
billion. That would pay off the national debt 
in 14 years. The figures are those of J. Edgar 
Hoover, head of the FBI. 

Particularly is juvenile crime on the in- 
crease, increasing faster than adult. crime. 
More than half of the arrests for burglary 
are of youths under 18, and of those, two- 
thirds are under 16. Their crime career does 
not stop when they are caught; in Philadel- 
phia, for example, 47 percent of the juveniles 
become repeaters. They become profession- 
als. The juvenile criminal of today will be 
the adult criminal of tomorrow. It is not 
only nice old ladies who say: “What is the 
world coming to?” Social workers, judges, 
legislators, our Congressmen, find the situa- 
tion appalling. 

Recently Billy Graham said that crime is 
as great a danger to the Nation as commu- 
nism. It is a greater than commu- 
nism, for the most part, attacks our Nation 
from without, crime from within. Nations 
do not perish through forces from without, 
= from decay from within. Crime is decay 

thin, 


One should not minimize the efforts of such 
organizations as the Boy and Girl Scouts, 
4-H Clubs, Little Leagues, Big Brother asso- 
ciations, the YMCA and YWCA. The school 
authorities have done what they could. Yet 
juvenile crime increases, and as it increases, 
increases again through imitation. 


The price of a crimeless nation is high, 
It requires self-denial as well as money, per- 
haps more than money. We must reduce, 
we must eliminate so far as possible, broken 
homes; slums, gambling, vice, drug addiction, 
and above all drink. Crime increases as 
these increase, and these increase as crime 
increases. As for liquor, we had prohibition 
once, constitutional prohibition, but Con- 
gress appropriated less money year by yéar 
for its enforcement, and some States appro- 
priated no monéy at all. Since repeal more 

money has been spent in catching bootleg- 
gers who do not pay taxes than was. spent 
when they were violating the Constitution. 
Now in press, radio, television, the liquor 
business advertises its wares, and at night 
neon signs of taverns confuse drivers on 
streets and highways. Intoxicants are sold 
The Nation 
spends for them much more than for edu- 
cation, public and private. 

The issue on this broadcast is “Crime,” 
and-no other single factor approaches liquor 
as a producer of crime. If the Nation is not 
willing to pay the price of eliminating this, 
and the other causes of crime, then, I say 
again, it is window shopping, and any lamen- 
tation over the increase in crime is close to 
hypocrisy. 

What will make our Nation take the crime 
situation seriously? Vital Christianity. 
Vital Christianity will do two things. It will 
awaken the Nation to her peril as a Nation. 
“The wicked shall be turned into hell, and 
all nations that forget God” (Ps. 9:17). 





and we, on our part, must create for them 
a godly environment in which it is easy to 
do right and hard to do wrong. To create 
that environment we must deal with the 
problems of slums, liquor, vice, gambling, 
and all kindred evils, at whatever cost. 
These are evils that every self-respecting 
nation should do away with, and certainly 
every Cliristian nation. That which you do 
away with is the negative side: there is also 
@ positive side. v 

When, after careful and nationwide de- 
liberation, America adopts the Christian 
amendment, with a national acceptance of 
the Lord Jesus as Savior and Ruler, then 
our children will give to their Ruler the 
loyalty which the people of every nation 
give to a great ruler who they believe loves 
them, and whom they love. They will study 
Christ's life. His life and words will kindle 
their imagination; and in every way they 
will seek to imitate Him. It is not docu- 
ments or doctrines that rule the world, but 
personality. The Lord Jesus is the greatest, 
the most dramatic, personality of all time, 
and in Him the Christian nation will live 
and move and have her being. Then will 
come true the words: “All nations shall call 
Him blessed.” 

This will end the secularization of our 
educational system. Our schools in their be- 
ginning were set up that all might read 
the Scriptures. At first the Bible itself was 
the reading book; then, when special readers 
began to be used, many of the selections 
were from the Bible; then fewer, then none. 
Qur schools were made secular, in many 
States entirely so. “Secular,” as the term 
is now used, means living and acting as 
though God did not exist. 

For 12 years grade and high school stu- 
dents live in an atmosphere that is almost, 
or entirely, secular; modified, it is true,by 
the character of the teachers and by the in- 
fluences of their homes, their neighborhoods, 
their churches, so far as they have contact 
with the churches; and by radio, television, 
movies, etc. Most of these, perhaps all but 
the church, are largely secular, without God. 
Only God’s word educates the conscience. 
The conscience is a policeman with no sal- 
ary; it is without cost, serving day and 
night. The conscience guides the thinking 
as well as the actions. 

I would not quibble as to the version of 
the Bible that should be used; all have in 
them the word of God, a divine guide for 
living, and above all have the story of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Recently a man said that every student 
should have a 1-year course in the life of 
Abraham Lincoln, just for character educa- 
tion. A greater than Abraham Lincoln is 
found in the gospels. Abraham Lincoln 
himself was ‘a great student of the Bible, 
often quoted from it. He said: “The Bible 
is the best gift which God has given to 
man. But for that gift we would not know 
right from wrong.” The Bible educates the 
conscience, 

Theodore Roosevelt said: “Almost every 
man who has by his life added to the sum 
of human achievement of which the race 
is proud * * * based his life upon the teach- 
ings of the Bible.” The Bible educates the 
conscience. 

And now a little longer quotation from 
George Washington’s farewell address: 


“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
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morals are indispensable supports. * * * 
Lét it simply be asked, where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if the 
sense of religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investigation 
in the courts of justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that moral- 
ity can be maintained without religion. 
* * * Reason and experience both forbid us 
to expect that national morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principles.” 

In some schools, the children begin the 
day by rising and saluting the flag. Re- 
cently Congress has added two significant 
words, “under God.” Change that to “the 
Lord Jesus Christ’”—‘‘one Nation under the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” The children, with the 
Bible in their minds and Christ most real to 
them, would recite: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Re- 
public for which it stands; one Nation under 
the Lord Jesus Christ, indivisible, with ~lib- 
erty and justice for all.” . 

For crime we pay, and pay, and pay; pay 
in money—billions of dollars; pay in fear— 
fear for our possessions, fear for our per- 
sons, the safety of ourselves, our wives, our 
husbands, our children—especially the chil- 
dren; pay in wasted lives, the lives of mil- 
lions of men and women, who, in produc- 
tive employment, would add to the Nation’s 
wealth and happiness; pay in broken homes; 
pay in souls that are lost. For crime we pay 
and pay. We cannot afford to window- 
shop for a crimeless America, we must buy; 
buy salvation for America from the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 





A Threat to Our Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


° OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the Members 
of the House to a situation which, I be- 
lieve, is a real threat to our democracy. 

Within the shadows of the Capitol of 
the United States we are being treated 
to a spectacle so terribly reminiscent of 
the rise of Adolf Hitler and the fall of the 
German Republic as to bring shudders to 
all of us who believe in what our country 
and Constitution stand for. On the very 
streets of Washington, on almost every 
Saturday afternoon, handbills are being 





‘distributed that call for the erection of 


gas ovens to exterminate the Jews. 
Think of this—these people are calling 
for the mass murder of some 6 million 
fellow citizens just as did the infamous 
Hitler. He openly, and without shame, 
seeks to pit white man against colored 
man by open attempts at stark terror. 
He is endeavoring to stir up bigotry and 
race prejudice right here in Washington. 
I am referring to a man named George 
Rockwell and his American Nazi Party 
who are openly advocating the destruc- 
tion of the very fabric of our national 
being. There can be no other purpose 
than that. He who calls for such action 
is intent upon the destruction of our 
country and all that it has stood for these 
185 years. / 
Rockwell and his people have been dis- 
tributing this material openly and with- 
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out any hindrance on the part of the - 
police officials of this city. The laws of , 
the District clearly state that it is for- 
bidden to act “with intent to provoke a 
breach of the peace, or under circum- 
stances such that a breach of the peace 
may be occasioned thereby,” to act “in 
such a nner as to annoy, disturb, in- 
terfere with, obstruct, or be offensive to 
others.” If this law has any meaning 
whatsoever, it means that such highly 
provocative, insulting, and fighting words 
uttered in crowded places are outlawed 
. Very recently one of our fellow citizens 
of the Jewish faith, a Mr. Berman, whc 
lives in nearby Virginia, was handed a 
copy of this handbill, and he responded 
in the only way that an American could 
who was being attacked—he attempted 
to wrest this scurrilous material from the 
hands of the man who was distributing 
it. It is ironic to note that this man, 
Berman, who did precisely what every 
American has done over the years—re- 
plied with force to a threat of force— 
was placed under charges. - Amore grue- 
some miscarriage of justice could not be 
imagined in the most fevered and de- 
ranged mind. Americans are being de- 
prived of the right to defend themselves 
and their families from the threat of an 
awful death. 

There have already been acts of vio- 
lence; bombings have occurred in vari- 
ous parts of the country and other acts 
of lawlessness have been revealed. This 
Rockwell, the most contemptible of our 
civilization, is setting an example that 
can threaten our way of life. This we 
cannot, and should not, in any way, con- 
done. If we do not put an immediate 
stop to these acts of terror, we are giving 
encouragement to the acts of a madman, 

The right to free speech, which Rock- 
well claims, and in which the Washing- 
ton police seem to concur, hardly goes 
so far as to protect acts of violence; 
it hardly goes so far as to protect an 
‘act designed to upset freedom of re- 
ligion. ‘The police power of the state 
is sufficient to protect itself. The self- 
serving protestations of Rockwell are not 
to the point. 

It is our solemn duty to use every 
means at our command to remove this 
ugly blotch. To fail in that duty would 
be an act of disloyalty to the half mil- 
lion of our loved ones who gave their 
all just to stamp out this very thing. 
It is unthinkable that those of our be- 
loved dead who fought to protect our 
freedoms have died so completely in 
vain. 

I have indicated at least one approach 
to the problem in the local law which 
proscribes an incitement to violence but 
I believe that there may be others which 
are pertinent to this. Among the 
other local laws is one that requires 
certain formalities from those who so- 
licit contributions. Rockwell has been 
soliciting such contributions. 

The Charitable Contributions Act— 
and it is grim to think of Rockwell’s re- 
quests coming under the head of char- 
ity—may be the very device which our 
police force here in Washington can use 
to suppress this menace. 

Beyond a shadow of a doubt, Rock- 
well is disruptive to the peace and se- 
curity of our Nation. He is doing vio- 
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lence to traditions of our country and 


wishes to overturn them by force. I. 


would maintain that the actions of 
Rockwell may well be considered by the 
U.S. attorney in connection with the 
Smith Act. 

The actions of Rockwell and perhaps 
other of his kind are a cancer on the 
body of our Nation. We here in Con- 
gress would be remiss in. our duties if 
we did not take every step available to 
us to remove this ugly growth of bigotry 
and prejudice. : 





Strong, Decisive, and Realistic Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have promised my constituents that as 
long as I am privileged to serve them I 
will press for a strong, decisive, and 
realistic foreign policy. On July 10, 
1958, I spoke on the question of peace 
and disarmament and warned that it 
was necessary “to come forward with a 
constructive program of our own’’ if we 
were “to retain leadership in the 
world.” 

I rise now to protest two recent de- 
velopments in our foreign policy. First, 
the administration’s ill-advised decision 
to discontinue our moratorium on nu- 
cleat weapons testing, and more recently 
the President’s suggestion that we pro- 
vide nuclear weapons to our allies. 

The entire issue of the spread of nu- 
clear weapons is very serious. What 
purpose is served by making the tech- 
niques of total annihilation the common 
property of all? It would only increase 
the risk of nuclear war by accident. It 
would make the problems of control and 
inspection, already a formidable task, 
almost insuperable. It would be catas- 
trophic if a nation in possession of nu- 
clear weapons—supplied by this coun- 
try—were to ‘fall into irresponsible 
hands. The future of the world would 
hang in the balance. Our British allies 
are rightly agitated by this ominous 
prospect. Drew Middleton, London cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, re- 
ports that Foreign Secretary Selwyn 
Lloyd and Defense Minister Harold 
Watkinson “contend that West Germany 
must attain the goals set for it by NATO 
but that it must be denied access to 
nuclear weapons.” 

Our own scientific community te 
gravely concerned with the dangers in- 
hefent in a nuclear giveaway program. 
On February 4 the Federation of Amer- 
ican Scientists called the prospect of such 
a move “the most dangerous type of 
shortsighted opportunism,” and declared 
that “supplying atomic weapons to our 
allies will make inevitable the spread of 
nuclear technology throughout the world 
and virtually doom us to the ultimate 
calamity of nuclear war.” And let me 
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remind the Congress-that our own hear- 
ings in July 1959 revealed that approxi- 
mately 68,900,000 Americans would be 
killed or injured in even a relatively small 
nuclear war. 

Moreover, the President’s proposal, if 
enacted into law, would infinitely com- 
plicate the possibility of reaching an 
agreement on a test ban and would serve 
to accelerate the perilous armaments 
race. As Norman Cousins, cochairman 
of the National Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy, has warned: 

With each additional nation coming into 
possession of nuclear arms, the danger of a 
runway situation increases. Once a nuclear 
match is lit anywhere the nuclear fires will 
burn everywhere. The resultant terror will 
produce not peace, but the worst case of 
jitters the human race has ever known: 


Three out of four adult Americans 
favor a ban on atomic weapons testing. 


. In Deeember of last year the Gallup poll 


asked the following question: 

The United States and Russia have made 
an- agreement to stop testing H-bombs until 
the end of the year. Would you like to have 
this agreement continued next year or not? 


The results: 

For continuation of the ban on nuclear 
testing 77 percent; against continuation of 
the ban on nuclear testing 11 percent; no 
opinion 12 percent. 


The Congress and the administration 
would do well to heed the wisdom of the 
American people. Creative leadership 
demands that we successfully conclude 
agreements to ban nuclear weapons test- 
ing and to halt the arms race: ‘Todo less 
is to fail in our duty. 

The new approach at Geneva gives 
further hope that we may have an effec- 
tive ban on world testing, and that we 
should go forward in this extremely vital 
area. 





Loopholes in the Tax Laws 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL — 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an advertising brochure from 


. Research Institute Recommendations, 


589 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

This organization which publishes a 
reputable tax service for businessmen 
has come up with a number of ideas, all 
loopholes in the tax laws, including item 
No. 15 entitled “Putting a Youngster 
Through College on Tax Dollars.” 

The report, which costs $2 a month or 
$24 a year is obviously not within the 
reach of those who need assistance most 
to see to it that their children receive a 
college education. — 

Certainly it is not a dévice available 
to the youngster who must work his way 
through school. 

It would appear that perhaps ideas 
like this may be the real reason for op- 
position by the administration to Federal 
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aid to education. .The executives and 
those in the upper tax brackét are very 
well capable of putting their children 
through college and school in part 


‘through use of tax dollars while the or- 


dinary citizen must grub around to get 
the money to do this out of his income 
after taxes. 

It would appear that things of this suet 


should receive attention from the Com- 


mittee on Ways and Means, as well as the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
which is attempting to get a Federal aid 
to’school construction bill on the floor of 
Congress for a vote. 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE RECOMMENDATIONS, 

New York, N.Y. 

Dear Str: One year ago an institute tax 
expert formulated a plan whereby a man 
could cut his income tax sharply by using a 
more tax-minded method designed especially 
for executives. 

The tax saving seemed so incredible that 
several score of taxpayers agreed to put the 
plan to a test right on their own books, pro< 
vided we furnished the method without cost 
or obligation. 

If you are not familiar with this more tax- 
minded method, what follows will seem al- 
most a tax miracle. Here’s what it does: 

It turns income from dividends, invest- 
ments, into capital gain, taxed but half. It 
makes club dues and spending tax-deduc- 
tible. It unfreezes cash locked in a corpora- 
tion, tax-free, It pays college tuition with 
tax dollars, to mention but 4 of the 16 mir- 
acles this method performs. : 

Now that the methods are proved we are 
printing them up in a special report which 
we can send you if you return the enclosed 
card. 

Since the cover of the report is already off 
the presses, we enclose one. Note in particu- 
lar 4 of the 16 tax savings shown, as these 
seem to be 4 of the most widely wanted—see 
the cover: 

Item No. 4: Making club dues and spending 
tax deductible. 

Item No. 5: Dividends turned into capital 
gain, taxed but half. 

Item No. 13: How to unfreeze cash from a 
corporation, tax-free. 

‘Item No. 15: Putting a youngster through 
college on tax dollars. 

This valuable 16-part report—“The Execu- 
tive’s Own Tax Methods”—was worked out 
by the best tax brains in this country. It 
was built for those realistic executives who 
know that if they are going to offset rising 
prices and a shrinking dollar, it will have to 
be through taxes. 

This special report we send you will help 
you do that job.. 

It is offered without charge, to introduce 
you to the regular weekly Research Institute 
recommendations—the leading source of 
business-and-tax advice in this country. 

These are the weekly recommendations 
which over 30,000 executives found will lift 
part of the taxload off their backs where all 
else failed. 

Frankly, we felt that by offering you the 
special 16-part report—“The Executive's 
Own Tax Methods”—letting you see for your- 
self how it switches doliars from taxes over 
into net income, you could then. see the 
type of tax-saving help you can get year- 
round from the regular weekly recommenda-~ 
tions. 

(Though the recommendations are weekly, 
they cost but $2 a month, payable apaualy ) 

But it’s only fair to tell you—. 


The last time we made a comparable offer— 
giving a new and highly effective tax-reduc- 
tion method with a 1-year trial of the regular 
weekly Research Institute recommendations 
at only $2 a month—the demand far out- 
stripped our supply. 
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Hence, if you want a copy of this proven 
method, the enclosed card should be re- 
turned at once. 

Very sincerely, 
e Barry C. Brian. 

{Card not printed in Rrcorp.] 


Tue Executive's Own Tax METHODS 


(A special report, Research Institute recom- 
mendations, New York, N.Y.) 


Contents 
Item 
How to eliminate tax on ordinary in- 


An extra deduction for small companies 
now—when they need it 

$100,000 tax-free life insurance for ex- 
ecutives—no medical 

The way to make club dues and spend- 
ing tax deductible 

The key to converting dividends into a 


Money to a widow tax free 

How to buy tax-exempt bonds 

A.i-man corporation can have an 
employee-benefit plan 

The size of the tax deductions other tax- 


With repairs deductible in full—im- 
provements not—here’s your key. 
Your social security may well be worth 


The tax deduction for an office at home-_ 


ete 


_ LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


‘Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. -1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information theredf to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or LAWs OF THE UNITED STATES 
TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CoNGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

RecorD semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof, 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record. 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 


and the Appendix shall each begin a new. 


page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. ; 

2. Type and style-——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to he inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 61, -point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript-—-When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrcorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
tase will a speech be printed in the Rrcorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted.the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to a ' 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manw- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp, 

7. Thirty-day limit-—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
aéter each daily publication is issuéd; there- 
fore all corrections must be’sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That nd Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (8) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in/cases of duplication. In such cascs 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final | 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—Novrextraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection , 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the menibers of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- - 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 3 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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| Forand Bill Meets Medical Needs of Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


k OF MINNESOTA ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
q Friday, February 26, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 

_ the February 6, 1960, ALF-—CIO News, 

' there appeared an excellent article en- 

. titled “Forand Bill Meets Medical Needs 

| of Aged” as written by John Beidler of 

' the AFL-—CIO’s legislative department. 

' Support, I am pleased to say, is stead- 

' ily growing for some type of social secu- 

' rity program to provide medical care to 

our older citizens. Last year it was my 
' privilege to introduce a bill to provide 
» hospitalization and nursing home bene- 
' fits under our social security program to 
| citizens who have reached the age of 

_ eligibility under our social security laws, 

' S$. 1151. I am hopeful that legislation 
' of this type will be considered and 
passed by this present Congress. 

: I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 

' ticle by John Beidler be printed in the 

_ Appendix of the Recorp. 

, There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

_ as follows: 

- Foranp Brit Meets Mepicat Neeps or Acrp— 
BENEFITS WOULD Ave tT DISASTERS OF ILL- 
NESS 

(By John Beidler)* 


Protection of older, citizens against the 


human and financial disaster of prolonged 
' illness is the most pressing social welfare 
_*problem in our Nation today. 

| We have, in the past, reached solutions or 
‘partial solutions for many social problems 

_ in America, 

' We have put a floor under wages through 

» the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

| We have provided a cushion for old age 

» through the Social Security Act. 

e. We haye established a system of unemploy- 
"ment compensation, also through the Social 
»Security Act. 
| But for older citizens, living on small in- 
comes, who suffer lengthy illnesses, we have 
)done almost nothing. 

. Eleven million persons now draw social 
‘security pensions. A little more than a mil- 
ion of them are also covered by private pen- 
®ion plans. But the primary Federal social 
mecurity benefit (on which most retirees 

st rely exclusively) averages only $73 a 
honth. The maximum benefit for a retired 
moupie, which only a small proportion of 
eneficiaries receive, is but $180 a month. 
» Out of these small sums must come rent, 
400d, clothing, and other necessary expenses. 
sahere is no margin for huge medical expenses 
Prought on by a stay in the hospital. 
' It is estimated that about 40 percent of 
etired persons have some form of health 
ance. But how good is this insurance? 
| A Federal Government study, in 1957 in- 
tated that of all pensioners who had medi- 
expenses, only 14 percent of the couples 


i 9 percent of the single persons drew any. 


insurance benefits at all. 
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This tends to prove what the AFL-CIO 
and other literal groups have asserted time 
and again: for retired persons, health in- 
surance costs are unconscionably high and 
benefits paid®by these private plans are un- 
conscionably low. 

FREQUENT CANCELLATIONS 


Another fault of existing private plans is 
that in many cases as soon as the insured 
retiree draws some benefit from his insur- 
ance policy, the company cancels. 

What happens to these people, and to those 
who have no health insurance coverage at 
all, when major illness strikes? 

Savings, which have been painstakingly 
accumulated over the years to be used for 
some modest comforts during retirement, 
are lost. 

If all funds are gone, the retired person 
may, by proving his poverty, obtain public 
assistance. 

A final alternative, for many, is to seek 
the help of children or other relatives who 
are still employed. Unquestionably millions 
of these problems are solved in this way. 

But none of these alternatives_is a really 
acceptable solution to the problem. The 
only atceptable solution is a system to which 
each worker contributes, and from which he 
draws benefits as a matter of right with the 
cost distributed over his lifetime rather than 
depending on private insurance bought a 
few years before retirement. 

Such a system is proposed in the Forand 
bill. 

The Forand bill, named after its chief 
sponsor, Representative Armes J. FOorANn, 
Democrat, of Rhode Island, provides for ex- 
tension of the social security system to pro- 
vide hospital and skilled nursing home care 
and certain surgical expenses for all social 
security beneficiaries. 

This means, in addition to retired persons, 
those covered would include widows with de- 
pendent children and persons who draw 
benefits because of total disability. 

Under the Forand bill the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would ad- 
minister the plan, as Ire does the existing 
social security system. Social security rec- 
ords would be used to determine the eligi- 
bility of individuals for benefits. 


PARTICIPATION OPEN 


Any qualified hospital or skilled nursing 
home could participate in the program. 
Rates for services rendered to the eligible 
sick would be set by agreement between the 
Government and the hospital or nursing 
home, using the kind of formulas already 
well developed in many Government and 
private plans. 

The Secretary would be authorized to use 
voluntary organizations td help administer 
the program. A special proviso forbids any 
administering agency to interfere with the 
internal management of participating insti- 
tutions or with the private practice of 
medicine. 

The cost of the program would be about $1 
billion a year at the start. This would be 
met by an increase of one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent in the social security taxes on employ- 
ers and employees, and three-eights of 1 per- 
cent on self-employed persons. The tax 
would apply, as it does now, to earnings up 
to $4,800 a year, so that a worker would, at 
most, pay $12 more each year in social se- 
curity taxes. 

The Forand bill was first introduced in 
1957, but failed to receive any positive con- 
sideration by the 85th Congress. * 


The bill, however, was reintroduced in 
the 86th Congress, and extensive hearings 
were held by the House Ways and Means 
Committee in July 1959. A large number of 
witnesses appeared before the COIN: 

Opposing the bill were: 

American Medical Association, 

American Dental Association. 

American Pharmaceutical] Association. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

National Association of Manufacturers. 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Council of State Chambers of Commerce. 

Life Insurance Association of America. 

National Association of Life Underwriters. 

International Association of Accident and_ 
Health Underwriters. : 

Most of these groups also opposed the orig- 
inal Social Security Act. 

Those who appeared to support enactment 
of the Forand bill included: 

AFL-CIO. . 

“ American Nurses’ Association. 

National Association of Social Workers. 

American Public Welfare Association. 

National Consumers League, 

National Farmers Union. 

Group Health Association of America. 

Council of Golden Ring Clubs of Senior 
Citizens. 

A number of oe physicians also 
supported the bill. 

Dr. James P. Dixon, ‘Ir., former health 
a aaa in Philadelphia, said the use 
of the O. machinery would “minimize 
papuerism” and would “tend to,keep down 
the ever-increasing cost. of health care 
under public assistance and State hospital 
aid programs.” 

The medical directors of four health cen- 
ters affiliated with the Clothing Workers, 
serving 110,000 memiders and their spouses, 
strongly recommended p e of the 
Forand bill. They included’ Dr. Morris 
Brand, Dr. William S. Hoffman, Dr. Joseph 
A. Langbord, and Dr. Julius Schwimmer. 

In their testimony they declared: 

“We know of no adequate remedy for th» 
gap in our medical’ coverage except an 
equitable system of national coverage, paid 
for by the worker during his years of peak 
earning power. 

“In spite of the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s official attitude, many physicians like 
ourselves support the principles of the 
Forand bill and want it passed.” 

Dr. Frank F. Furstenberg, medical director 
of Sinai Hospital outpatient department in 
New York, said “it does not seem fair” that 
the aged “should have to be pauperized in 
order to get medical care,” and added that 
Forand bill passage would make this care 
available as a matter of right. - 

The committee took no decisive action on 
the Forand bill after its hearings. Since the 
proposal is a tax measure, the Constitution 
requires that the bill originate in the House. 
Therefore, proponents of the Forand bill 
must secure favorable action by, the House 
Ways and Means Committee 

The committee is expected to vote on the 
bill, some time in March. The AFL-CIO has 
urged all those interested in its passage to 
request a favorable report by the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

At its San Francisco convention, the AFL- 
CIO unanimously approved a resolution 
which said, in part: 

“We urge the House of Representatives to . 
move swiftly to add Federal health benefits 
for OASDI (old-age and survivors and dis- 
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ability insurance) beneficiaries so that the 
Senate likewise will have time to approve 
this essential program in 1960. The Forand 
bill, H.R. 4700, provides a constructive basis 
through which the OASDI “trust funds and 
contributions can be used to pay the costs 
of hospitalization and related types of health 
care for the aged and other beneficiaries. 
encouraging prompt preventive 
treatment, good quality of care, and speedy 
rehabilitation, a new program along these 
lines can remove one of the most serious 
causes of insecurity and suffering among our 
aged citizens and, at the same time, encour- 
age constructive developments in health 
care.” 
None of those who oppose enactment of 


' the Forand bill have come to grip with the 


unanswerable reality that is the core of the 
problem—the lack of medical protection for 
the aged is undermining our national goal 
of dignified, independent, earned retirement. 

The way to provide this protection is 
through the retirement system itself. 

Prospects for passage of the Forand bill 
during the present session of the Congress 
are complicated by the probability that the 
session will be a short one so that Members 
may be free to attend the national political 
conventions. 

This leaves only 5 months for action. 

The need for the Forand bill-is clear and 
urgent. Whether you are retired or near 
retirement, whether you have aging parents 
whose happiness is your concern; or whether 
you simply recognize the social and economic 
importance of this problem, you can and 
should help to meet the need. 

Write to your Congressman and Senintors, 
urging them to support and work for the 
passage of H.R. 4700, the Forand bill. 
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The Worst Risk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


‘ OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
er, in Rio de Janeiro the other day 
the President indicated that the United 
States “stands ready to devote substan- 
tial portions of the savings made possi- 
ble by disarmament to vast constructive 
programs of peaceful development.” 
This may be waiting too long to take 
the risks of peace. A column by Roscoe 
Drummond in the Washington Post 
Monday, February 22, 1960, outlines the 
alternative risks we face with remark- 
able clarity: 


Tue Worst Risk—Do WE Do Enovucnu To WIN 
PEACE? 
/ (By Roscoe Drummond) 

When we come to talk about who’s taking 
risks with the Nation’s safety, we ought 
to be sure we don’t end up criticizing the 
wrong people. 

_ Are the dangerous, heedless risk-takers the 
President, the Secretary of Defense, and other 
Officials of the administration who are being 
upbraided by the Democratic leadership for 
not being willing to spend more than $41 bil- 
lion a year to prevent war? 

Or does this serious charge really belong on 
the heads, of others—those Democrats, who 
readily condemn the President for not spend- 
ing enough on the military side of our for- 
eign policy, and thosé Republicans who, to- 
gether, set out each year to undercut the 
economic side of our foreign policy. 
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What is the paramount danger which faces 
the United States today? Is it the missile 
gap or our inferiority in outer space? 

Does the paramount risk come from our 
not doing enough to win the peace? 

Does it come from doing too little to win 
the economic contest through which Khru- 
shchev has vowed he will “bury us’? 

It is foolish to pretend that there will not 
be some risks even if we do everything in 
all directions at once. There would still 
be risks. Take, for example, the President’s 
decision not to put the Strategic Air Com- 
mand on a continuous air alert with bombers 
in the sky all the time. This is a calculated 
risk. It is based in part on the intelligence 
that there is no evidence that the Soviets are 
preparing to launch an attack. It might be 
better to put SAC on an air alert; it might 
be better to put more money faster into 
ICBM’s. The President deems these risks 
prudent to take. 

But the Democrats who are most vocifer- 
ous in attacking the administration for 
taking any risks at all, and those Republicans 
who are prepared to join in trying to hack 
up the program to help the underdeveloped 
nations win the battle over abject poverty 
without resorting to communism—these peo- 
ple are taking the most perilous risk of all. 

What is the intelligence on which this 
judgment is based? It is: 

That the Soviet Union has no desire and 
shows no sign of wishing to jeopardize every- 
thing it has by engaging in a nuclear holo- 
caust. 

That the Khrushchev regime is convinced 
that the most effective means of spreading 
communism is to expand its own economic 
aid. program abroad and to show such spec- 
tacular industrial and scientific achieve- 
ments at home that the case for communism 
will, as Mr. K. sees it, be compulsive. 

That the Soviets are mounting a a 
midable economic offensive. 

I am not arguing that we should let ‘nerite 
eur guard militarily. I am not arguing 
that we should not be putting somewhat 
more into defense and into outer space. 
What I am suggesting is that if we have to 
choose between strengthening our capacity 
to deter nuclear war and our capacity to win 
the peace, the far greater risk today is to do 
too little too slowly in helping the newly 
independent poorer nations.to develop their 
economic sinews. 

This year the President is asking Congress 
to put $4.1 billion into military and eco- 
nomic aid. Already there are those who are 
reaching for their hatchets and knives. Ob- 
viously there.can be honest disagreement 
over whether this is exactly the right figure, 
but from those who want to spend less in- 
stead of more to win the economic contest 
for keeps to which Khrushchev challenges us, 
let us hear no more about gambling with 
the safety of the United States. They are 
inviting us to take the worst risk of all—the 
awful risk of not doing enough to win the 
peace. 





Voice of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OREN E; LONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1960 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
Leonard Andaya, a senior at Maui High 
School, has been selected as the winner 
of the Voice of Democracy contest in 
the State of Hawaii. Young Andaya is 
the sdn of Mr. and Mrs. Alejo Andaya, 80 
Kane Street, Kahului, Maui. I ask 
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unanimous consent that Andaya’s inspir- 
ing speech, which won first place in 
Hawaii, be printed in the Appendix of 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 
(By Leonard Ardaya) 

Hawaii, the 50th State, bids Washington, 
Michigan, Florida, Maine, and all other sis- 
ter States a fond aloha. When Hawaii 
finally became part of the grand Union, 
people thought that the only thing she could 
contribute was her beauty. This isn’t en- 
tirely wrong. There is a beauty in Hawaii 
which pulsates in the heart of every true 
American and which moved me to speak so . 
praisingly for it. 

This is my story, a story of democracy, 
This is democracy as I saw it functioning in 
the everyday things that are usually neg- 
lected in the telling of something important 
such as democracy. 

My story has neither an outstanding event 
nor a patriotic happening as a central theme 
for the constructing of a beautiful picture 
of democracy. However, beauty appears in 
many forms. I see the beauty of democracy 
in the simple things I do from day to day. 
For example this past week. On Monday I 
met with my class counselor to discuss the 
opportunities in the U.S. Diplomatic Corps, 
the colleges which offer the best preparation 
for this type of work, and similar questions. 
My counselor offered suggestions, but I mare 
the final decisions. It was my privilege to 
choose the college I would most like to at- 
tend, and the course of study I would most 
want to follow. Here, the beauty of de- 
mocracy is expressed in the idea of being able 
to use one’s own mind and to use it well. 

On Tuesday we had our regular student 
council meeting. Representatives of the 
student body met to discuss problems and to 
formulate good policies. These meetings are 
primarily intended to teach us how to deal 
with problems and handle responsibilities. 
Here; a persgn is encouraged to think and 
express his ideas and opinions, for the more 
@ person thinks, the better will he be 
equipped to cope with the problems of our 
society. Apparent at this meeting “ were 
several rights that we enjoy: the right to 
gather and to discuss problems, and the 
right of each person to say what he wants 
to say. This is another interesting beauty 
of democracy. 

On Wednesday I attended a meeting of 
the Pacific and Asian Affairs Council. In 
this groups, we discuss our foreign policy 
and compare the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of different political systems. In trying 
to find solutions to problems facing our Na- 
tion today, sometimes our ideas ake consid- 
ered seriously by those who formulate our 
foreign policy. Here again democracy ap- 
pears in our everyday affairs. We have the 
right to question the policies of the govern- 
ment and to know what’s happening behind 
the scenes. But most important of all, we 
have the privilege of suggesting improve- 
ments in policies made. 

Thursday, Friday, and Saturday were pretty 
uneventful last week. Those days I caught 
up with the latest happenings on the world 
scene and read the differing comments on 
the editorial pages of the two daily news- 
papers. I enjoy the editorial pages very 
much mainly because I know that the com- 
ments were not censored and actually do 
reflect the thinking of the writer. Our news- 
papers print the news that they feel would 
interest the public. They aren’t restricted 
and subject to constant censorship * * * 
and so speaks democracy. 

Democracy is prevalent everywhere, and 
the acme of democracy, without doubt, is the 
religious life of the people. Everyday, but 
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especially on Sunday, I find time to praise 
and thank this Supreme Being for the many 
blessings and freedoms I now have. Every 
Sunday my doubts on the future of our de- 
mocractic Nation are dispelled because of 





the way I’ve seen people put their trust in ° 


God. This is the most beautiful part of 
democracy. 

This, ‘then, is my story of democracy. I’ve 
seen its beauty through simple, ordinary hap- 
pening; I’ve felt its effect on my daily life. 
Believe me, democracy is beautiful and we, 
the people of Hawaii, are proud to contribute 
to this beauty as a showcase for America. 





The Questionable Procedure 
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HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an edi- 
torial published in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of this morning. 

I condemn the action taken in the use 
of the lie detector to ascertain whether 
or not an employee of the Internal Rev- 
enue Department had given information 
toa U.S. Senator. 

I am glad assurance has been given 
by the Internal Revenue Service that 
such action will not be taken hereafter 
but should this occur again strong action 
should be taken by the Congress to pre- 
vent such a procedure. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 26, 1960] 
THE QUESTIONABLE PROCEDURE 


Delaware’s Senator WiiuiaMs jis a quiet 
man who speaks out publicly so seldom that 
when he does his colleagues sit up straight 
and listen. c 

So it was a few years ago when the Sena- 
tor’s quiet way of exposing graft and cor- 
ruption shook up the whole Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau during the Truman administra- 
tion, and touched not only the Justice De- 
partment’s Tax Division but the White House 
staff itself. 

. Now Mr. WitutiaMs has spoken up again: 
This time he reveals that the Internal Revé- 
nue Service has been forcing its people to 
submit to lie detector tests in an effort to 
learn who gave the Senator information. 

This’ happened, the Senator says not un- 
der the Truman administration but 2 years 
or so ago under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. He learned about it when one IRS_em- 
ployee refused to take the test on the ground 
that it-was a degrading procedure. The man 
was fired, and the Senator says that though 
the man’s record shows he was ousted for in- 
subordination there isn’t much question why 
he was forced out. 

One irony in this case is that the man who 
. was fired had never given the Senator any 
information whatsoeyer. But.a greater irony 
is that the IRS was not employing a highly 
questionable procedure in an effort to un- 
cover wrongdoing in the service; it was try- 
ing to prevent the Senator from uncovering 
wrongdoing by terrorizing its own employees. 

It is true that when higher-ups in the 
Treasury Department learned what was going 
on, they immediately put a stop to the lie 
detector procedure, 
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But that, it seems to us, is only a first nec- 
essary step. The next one clearly indicated 
is a full-dress investigation into why some- 
body in the tax collecting service thought 
it so important to prevent its employees 
from disclosing information to a U.S. Sena- 
tor. 





Atlantic Community Background 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1960~ 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
light of the Communist economic chal- 
lenge on the global front, the necessity 
of an effective policy for strengthening 
the national economies of the non-Com- 
munist world, becomes an increasingly 
important factor in our policymaking 
and planning. 

Economically, a closer integration of 
free-world economies—on a mutually- 
beneficial basis—will help to present a 
stronger bulwark against the penetrative 
efforts of Communists to infiltrate 
through the trade routes. _ 

Today, the nations of the North At- 
lantic Community represent a substan- 
tial output of the world. 

We recognize, however, that adapting 
policies to create closer economic unity 
carries with it difficult, complex prob- 
lems. Each nation has the task of pro- 
tecting its domestic industries while, at 
the same time, attempting to cooperate 
as fully as possible with other countries 
in éxpanding trade—the economic life- 
blood of the free world: 

Recently, the Economic World pub- 
lished an informative article entitled 
“Atlantic Community Background,” out- 
lining the progress among non-Commu- 


nist nations toward greater cooperation. 


Containing also background informa- 
tion on general economic development in 
the Atlantic Community, I ask unani- 


mous consent to have the article printed’ 


in the Appendix of tahe Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ‘ 

[From Economic World, February 1960] 
ATLANTIC COMMUNITY BACKGROUND 
MARSHALL PLAN SEEN AT ROOT OF NEW MOVES 

The new move to coordinate economic 
policies in the North Atlantic community is 
the latest chapter in a story that goes back 
to the days of the Marshall plan. It is the 
story of more than a decade of steady growth 
in economic cooperation and integration. 

Following is a brief chronology of the 
establishment of new institutions to deal 
with the new economics of the postwar 
world. 


Nineteen hundred and forty-eight 


The Organiation for European Economic’ 


Cooperation was established to plan the allo- 
cation and use of Marshall plan funds on 
the basis of joint analysis by all member 
countries of the needs of each individual 
country. Original membership was 16 na- 
tions—since expanded to 18 with the ad- 
mission of the Federal Republic of Germany 
and of Spain. The United States and Canada 
are informal, nonvoting members. 
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Benelux was established to bring about a 
customs union of Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty 

The European Payments Union was es- 
tablished under “OEEC to settle multilateral 
trade balances among member nations to 
obviate the need for separate balancing of 
accounts between each pair of countries. 
This has since been replaced by the European 
Monetary Agreement. 

Nineteen hundred and fijtyeone 

The European Coal and Steel Community 

was. established to pool the coal, steel, iron 


ore, and scrap resources of France, Germany, 


Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg 
to serve a single market without restrictive 
barriers. It was the first step toward the 
integration of the economies of the “Six:” 
Nineteen hundred and fifty-three 
The European Productivity Agency was 
established within the framework of OEEC 
to conduct research, prepare studies, and 
serve as a@ clearinghouse to stimulate in- 
creases in output-per-man-hour in Euro- 
pean industry and agriculture. 
Nineteen hundred and fifty-nine 


The Eurdpean Atomic Energy Community 
was established by the Six for the common 
development of their atomic energy resources. 

The European Economic Community came 
into being to develop a Common Market 


without tariff or quota restrictjons; to de< 


velop common agricultural and transport 
policies; to provide for free interchange of 
capital, labor, and services; and to harmonize 
wage rates, social] welfare benefits, and fiscal 
and monetary policies: Subordinate institu- 
tions are the European Social Pund to com- 
pensate for’ economic injuries caused by the 
integration of the six national economies; 
the European Investment Bank to make de- 
velopment loans within the Community; and 
the Development Fund for oversea coun- 
tries and territories to provide supplemental 
grants for economic growth in the overseas 
territories. The Community is governed by 
a commission, an assembly which soon will 
be elected-by popular vote, and a seven-man 
European court. 


Nineteen hundred end fifty-nine 


The European Free Trade Association—the 
so-called Outer Seven—was established to 
eliminate tariff and quota restrictions 
among its members on the same schedule as 
the Common Market, but without establish- 
ing a common external tariff structure and 
without the other steps toward economic 
integration which characterize the aims of 
the six. 


AREA’S OUTPUT BIG PART OF WORLD’S TOTAL 


The 20 nations of the North Atlantic 
Community represent the overwhelming bulk 
of the industrially developed countries of 
the non-Communist world. ; 

The United States, of course, has the 
greatest concentration of industry in e 
world; and the six nations of the rapidly 
integrating European Economic ,.Community 
have the second greatest industrial complex 
producing for a market almost as large as 
the United States and larger when the over~ 
sea members of the Common Market area 
are included. 

When the other Western European na- 
tions are added in with the United States 
and Canada, the omies of the North At- 
lantic Community 
ducing goods and services at a rate of over 
$700 billion annually. Together they ac- 
count for some 70 percent of the steel pro- 
duction of the entire world. 

In recent years, the OEEC countries— 
Western Europe plus the United Kingdom— 
have been growing economically at an an- 
nual rate of between 4 and 5 percent. In 
the 5 years between 1953 and 1958, industrial 
output increased by about one-third. 
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During the same period, national income 
in Canada expanded by 13 percent—at an 
annual rate of about 2 percent. Compara- 
tive growth in the United States was 7 per- 
cent—an annual rate of between 1 and 2 
percent. 

If the nations of the North Atlantic Com- 
munity succeed in coordinating their for- 
eign trade policies, their decisions will ap- 
ply to some three-quarters of the inter- 
national commerce of the non-Communist 
world. Based on imports, the OEEC nations 
together cenduct nearly 45 percent of the 
free world’s foreign trade. 

The combined population of the North 
Atlantic area is over half.a billion people— 
less than 30 percent of the population of 
the non-Communist world, but by far the 
world’s greatest pool of skilled labor. 

If Japan is added to the proposed new 
grouping, this will bring in the industrial, 
trade, and manpower resources of the only 
advanced industrial economy of the Far 
East. , 

Apart from the activities of the Commu- 
nist bloc, almost all of the economic and 
technical assistance which has been flowing 
to the low-income areas has been provided 
by the North Atlantic Community. 


According to the U.N. and other sources, 
11 of the 18.members of the OEEC fur- 
nished economic assistance to the iow- 
income world in 1957-58. Their combined 
disbursements of grants and loans during 
that year totaled just over $1 billion. At 
the same time, the United States was mak- 
ing economic assistance expenditures, in- 
cluding defense suppert, of $1.7 billion and 
Canada’s aid expenditures were about $61 
million—making a combined flow of aid 
for economic growth ‘in the less developed 
areas of over $2.8 billion. : 


ROLE OF THE WISE MEN 


Special teams of wise men—named to 
work out specific but thorny internatignal 
problems—have played an important role 
at several points in the evolution of Atlantic 
cooperation since the end of World War II. 

Proponents of the wise-men device say it 
has two principal advantages over tradi- 
tional internationg] negotiations. 

The first derives from the fact that while 
the wise men are respected nations of the 
principal negotiating countries, they do not 
represent governments in their wise men 
capacities; and therefore are not restricted 
by official government positions and do not 
have to defer to the formal machinery of gov- 
ernments on each point of agreement or dis- 
agreement. ; 


The second asset claimed for the wise men 
technique is that members of the small teams 
are technically qualified to deal with the 
broad subject at hand but are not required 
to cope with the fine points that tend to 
obstruct agreement in normal negotiations 
between experts of several nations. 

The main idea is that the wise men— 
thus unencambered—can consult govern- 
ment leaders and technical specialists but 
use indeperident judgment in putting their 
prestige behind an agreément on general 
principles, 


Two teams of wise men currently are at 
work. The first—appointed by the special 
economic conference in Paris last month— 
is preparing recommendations for a new and 
broader organization to replace the OEEC 
and provide a forum for the coordination of 
North Atlantic policy on trade and aid to the 
less developed world. Members are Randolph 
Burgess, U.S. Ambassador to NATO; Sir Paul 
Gore-Booth, Permanent Under Secretary of 
the British Foreign Office, Bernard Clappier, 
of the French Minister of Finance; and Xeno- 
phon Zolotas, Governor of the Bank of 
Greece. Their recommendations are to be 
made to the second session of the special 
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economic conference scheduled to meet in 
April. 

The other team of wise men—appointed by 
the World Bank—leaves this month for sev- 
eral weeks in India and Pakistan to study 
the possibility of an international approach 
to India’s need for foreign exchange to 
finance needed imports during the third 
5-year plan now in the final process of for- 
mulation, and to help launch Pakistan on 
the road to rapid economic growth. Mem- 
bers are Allen Sproule, former president of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank; Sir 
Oliver Franks, chairman of Lloyd’s Bank of 
London; and Herman Abs, head of the 
Deutsche Bank. 

Last use of the wise men technique was to 
study the energy resources and needs of the 
European community and-recommend a pro- 
gram of atomic energy development for 
Euratom. 





Action Needed in Most Dangerous Period 
in World History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the congressional concern for 
peace has been effectively reported by 
Frederick Burdick, editor of Gist, who 
writes a report for Congressmen in his 
recent editorial report—volume 18, No. 
4—which said in part: 


ACTION NEEDED IN Most DANGEROUS PERIOD 
In WorLD History 
(By Frederick Burdick) 

Exhaustive research and analysis of nego- 
tiations during the past 14 years for attain- 
ing agreement on disarmament progress dis- 
closes that the major causes of deadlock 
have been suspicions, fears, and military 
rivalries. 

The world has been surfeited with floods of 
peace talk but has witnessed a dearth of 
peace action. Literally millions of words 
have been spoken since the end of World 
War II in legislative halls, around confer- 
ence tables, and over airways about the 
blessings and desirability of peace. 

However, no major, actual, substantial 
steps have been taken in the direction of 
armaments control except hesitant, precari- 
ous, uncertain cessation of atomic bomb 
tests. 

Objectively analyzed, the spirit of catch- 
ing up and other delaying tactics are ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, unrealistic, ephemeral 
and evidences of wishful thinking. Instead 
of time being on our side some authorities 
admit that the opposite is the case. It is 
wise to face facts. 


Also, the idea of arming former enemy 
nations with nuclear weapons is extremely 
dangerous in the light of historical facts. 
One has but to reflect Just a moment about 
Pearl Harbor and the sudden attacks on 
Poland, Belgium, and France at the start 
of World War II, and witness what is hap- 


- pening in other parts of the world to realize 


how unsafe it is to think that just handing 
@& man a gun guarantees that he will not 
use it later against the giver. 

Who knows which countries could be cer- 
tain to stand by us in a future war? -The 
véry uncertainty of conditions in various 
nations—constitutes one of the most vital 
and pressing reasons why we should prepare 
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for and advance toward world peace, There 
also is the danger of war by accident or in- 
cident, and by false reports, requiring ef- 
fective, scientific, objective inspection sys- 
tems. Day after day, week after week, 
month after month, year after year and 
decade after decade the nightmare of war 
fears have permeated the minds of people. 
For the sake of ending mental cruelty the 
cold war inflicts upon millions of mothers 
throughout the world in particular, an end 
should be made to war preparations as soon 
as possible and sincere, persistent efforts 
made to hasten the dawn of world peace. 

Albert Einstein warned years ago that a 
modern war might poison the earth’s at- 
mosphere to the extent that all breathing 
things would perish. Realistic reasoning 
and logic warn that the only foresighted 
and rational course to pursue which will be 
justified by historians and future genera- 
tions is to cease procrastination, end the 
arms race and go to the aid of the millions 
of men, women and children in many lands 
who are on the point of starvation, and lack 
even the rudiments of human comforts. 

This world can be transformed into a vir- 
tual paradise by actually turning away from 
the dark, fearsome, threatening, haunting, 
dangerous highway which could lead to nu- 
clear annihilation for the human race and 
turn instead onto the road which leads to 
world peace, progress and prosperity for 
people everywhere. ‘ 

Instead of chancing use of pushbuttons 
which could leave the world in ruins, policy- 
makers should push buttons which will put 
the peace-preserving machinery of the U.N. 
into action 

The first move should be turn over to 
the United Nations, as is favored by a ma- 
jority of American lawmakers, the task of 
ending the arms race, establishing an ef- 
fective inspection system and then proceed- 
ing, step by step, toward the golden age of 
peace on earth. 

Congressmen returning from their con- 
tacts with the people say they are more con- 
cerned about the arms race and real progress 
toward peace than any other issue. It, well 
may prove a vital one in the approaching 
election campaign. 





Turning Point in History? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
believe a new element of hope has 
entered the Geneva negotiations on a 
nuclear test ban. The Russians have 
declared they will permit international 
inspectors to investigate a limited num- 
ber of underground disturbances which 
cannot be identified with present seismo- 
graphic devices. This may be a cynical 
tactic or a propaganda play, but it may 
be more. We cannot afford to leave a 
radioactive stone unturned in our quest 
for genuine arms controi with reasonable 
safeguards. 

The Washington Post, and other in- 
fluential: newspapers, have warned us not 
to let extravagant preoccupation with 
the remote possibilities of evasion stand 
in the way of chances for compromise 
on a system which, if not perfect, would 
be reasonably satisfactory. 
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I have constantly maintained that 
there is no such thing as a perfect in- 
spection system. What we need are rea- 
sonable safeguards, safeguards which 
will disclose any serious cheating, In 
international affairs, just as in domestic 
society, inspection is a substitute for 
trust. 

Prof. Hans J. Morgenthau in a letter 
to the Washington Post, February 23, 
1960, says the new Russian concession 
at Geneva may be a radical change from 
their former stand, motivated by a new 
recognition of the horror of nuclear 
weapons and their desire to survive. I 
ask unanimous consent that the remark- 
able letter of this distinguished student 
of world politics be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The Soviet Union has just made another 
concession in the Geneva negotiations on 
the cessation of atomic tests. It has de- 
clared its willingness to allow international 
inspection of a limited number of under- 
ground disturbances whose nature cannot 
be identified with the presently available 
seismographic equipment. 

This concession follows a number of others 
concerning international inspection and con- 
trol on Russian territory, which together 
constitute a radical departure from past 
Soviet attitudes. Speculation is of course 
rife about the reasons why the Russians are 
taking this unprecedented attitude, which 
has been explained primarily in terms of 
propagandistic and military tactics. 

I have been myself consistently suspicious 
of Soviet intentions and have raised my pen 
against the spirit of Geneva of 1955 and the 
spirit of Camp David of 1959 as seon as they 
transpired. I have but recently in a series 
of articles advanced the proposition that 
Khrushchev is more dangerous an antago- 
nist and more difficult to negotiate with 
than was Stalin. But I have always credited 
the leaders of the Soviet Union with a sense 
of reality. 

A realistic evaluation of the world scene 
has convinced me since 1955 that if the nu- 
clear armaments race cannot be brought un- 
der control before any number of nations 
will have nuclear weapons, only a miracle 
will save mankind. The controlled cessation 
of atomic tests is a first small step in the 
direction of the control of the atomic arma- 
ments race itself. 

If the United States and the Soviet Union 
cannot agree on this, they will not be able 
to agree On anything else in this field. We 
are standing therefore at a turning point in 
the history of the world. If we fail here we 
have in all likelihood sealed our and man- 
kind’s doom, and the only issue remaining 
to be settled will be how and when We shall 
be doomed, 

Is it farfetched to assume that the Rus- 
sian leaders are aware of what most knowl- 
edgeable observers outside the Soviet Union 
know, and that they have radically changed 
their position with regard to international 
control and inspection on their territory 
because they want to survive? 

This explanation, I admit, is simple and 
lacks in that elaborate and improbable so- 
phistication with which some Soviet experts 
like to make things complicated and hence, 
unmanageable. But it may well be worthy 
of some consideration by that unfortunate 
interdepartmental committee which, for 
lack of guidance from above, must hammer 
out as best it can our policy on this mo- 
mentous issue. 

Hans J. MORGENTHAU. 

WASHINGTON, 
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Sudden Awakening? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leavc to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith a column 
written by Jerry Gabriel in a recent issue 
of the New Era, Reading, Pa. 

SupDDEN AWAKENING? 
(By Jerry Gabriel) 

The Saturday Evening Post (Feb. 6, 1960) 
with its usual aplomb and dignity (?) edi- 
torializes this week on the following: “Why 
Must Business Leaders in Politics Be so 
Neutral?” I don’t always read the Post edi- 
torials, but this heading intrigued me. First, 
the thought crossed my mind that somebody 
must be kidding. Since when have business 
leaders in politics been neutral? I decided to 
absorb this revelation. 

The writer, Charles W. White, points out 
that he “is one who has been active in typical 
big-city campaigns in Indiana,” which quali- 
fies him (I suppose) as somewhat of an oracle 
in these matters. At least the Post must 
think so. 

Anyway, he begins by alluding to last year 
as being one in which the businessman in 
politics movement fell flat on its face even 
though it had a most exuberant start. Then 
he states that the Republican Party “took a 
shellacking in Indiana as it did in most 
States.” 

Now this is significant to me because in 
his second paragraph he has already contra- 
dicted the heading on the editorial. Does 
he mean that business leaders are “neutral” 
Republicans? I guess so. 

Then he gets to the core of the issue. He 
quotes a publicity release from a “corporate 
statesman” (wow) which says in effect that 
folks should not get the impression that 
businessmen are out to clobber labor at the 
polls—all they want is for all groups to be 
fairly represented. Mr. White then proceeds 
to point out what he calls the truth, “corpo- 
rate enterprise does have a legitimate ax to 
grind concerning labor political domina- 
tion.” Then he proceeds to spank Cope for 
fighting corporations, for  :ndorsing Demo- 
cratic candidates, for contributing to their 
campaign funds and for supplying cars and 
workers at the polls. 

Then he says, “if business fellows were 
frank about what they stand for and why, 
they could persuade many workingmen and 
women to come along.” In other words it 
ain’t nice for us to do it but it is OK if they 
do it. Holy mackerel, I’m crying. 

The balance of Mr. White’s opus is de- 
voted to eulogizing the political action 
efforts of General Electric, Republic Steel, 
Gulf Oi], and the Ford Motor Co. 

- Here is the “payola” statement. After 
pointing out the merits of the above men- 
tioned firms in their approach, brother 
White says, “[this] is a far more sensible 
approach than stirring up junior executives 
about politics and patriotism, and then fail- 
ing to suggest which side their bread is 
buttered on.” In other words, be neutral as 
heck, but buddy, if you like your job in this 
outfit you better pull the right lever at the 
polling place. 

Now, friends, with this pitch in mind, I 
ask you, if all these “businessmen” were put 
in a paper bag, shook up, then turned upside 
down, how many “jpolitically neutral” fellows 
do you think would drop out of the bag? 
Right. You're absolutely right, and don’t 
forget it when election time rolls around. 
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National Brainwash 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


or MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a column by 
Samuel B. Gach, publisher of the Cali- 
fornia Jewish Voice, entitled “National 
Brainwash,” dealing with the issue of 
our Nation's defenses, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the California Jewish Voice, 
Feb. 12, 1960] 


NATIONAL BrainwasH 
(By Samuel B. Gach) 


Fantastic is as close an adjective with 
which, in this historical daze, I can come up 
with to describe America’s present dilemma. 
Admittedly, the Madison Avenue, soap huck- 
sters did a bangup job in 1952, when the 
domestic tories commissioned the gray flan- 
nel boys to create consumer’s acceptance 
for the product Eisenhower. 

So good a job was it that the quiz boys 
reflexed the minds of simple, naive America 
to the extent that when the name Eisenhower 
was read or heard a father image was in- 
stantaneously conjured up, with the convic- 
tion tagged on that Ike was the omnipotent 
who knew all and could do no wrong. 

This writer most certainly bears the huck- 
sters no grudge, because all they did was, in 
the strictest sense, a job for which an ad- 
vertising agency is in business * * * to 
create a desire in the minds of the public to 
buy the client’s product. The question of 
veracity, value, idealism has no place in the 
planning of a national selling campaign when 
a product is being discussed in the inner 
sanctum of an ad agency. To some extent 
they can be excused. 

It is an entirely different matter, however, 
when year after year we are treated to the 
outrageous spectacle of the degeneracy of 
most of the national daily press and the slick 
stock weekly magazines. Not only have they 
perpetuated the Madison Avenue hoax about 
the father image, and thrown objectivity into 
the wastebasket, but they went one step fur- 
ther: In covering for Ike these past 8 years 
they led the public to believe that with the 
advent of Eisenhower the infallible, we 
actually have been privileged to witness the 
“second coming.” . 

Lack of space prohibits taking apart item 
by item the mendacious apologia with which 
the above mentioned purveyors of news and 
comment hid from public view the fact that 
Eisenhower was not only a very ordinary 
man, not overly endowed with brilliance, but 
rather an easy going, vacation loving, non- 
reading, ill-informed, and very mediocre 
Chief Executive. 

We shall therefore discuss the most serious 
of the series of journalistic crimes—their 
brass check handling of our defense ‘bind, 
and their attempts to focus blame on politics 
for our sorry position as second class world 
power, rather than truthfully place the blame 
on the man who should have known better, 
but let us slide for 8 long years. 

General Taylor, General Medaris, and a 
host of other Army, rocket and missile ex- 
perts, have testified that we are at present 
in a seriously vulnerable position; that the 
Soviet is far ahead of us, and that there is 
little chance for us ever to catch up, 
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To counteract this damaging evidence 
of too little too late uncer the rule of a 
former great general, the kept press strung 
smash headlines across their front pages 
quoting Ike’s boast that he knew more about 
weapons and armaments than any man in 
this country. 

All we can ascertain is that Ike has left all 

and defense to his various Chiefs 
of Staff and required from them only re- 
brief at that. Of course the ex- 
general is acquainted with conventional 
Weapons. But they are as outmoded as would 
be the Mayflower against a modern destroyer. 
The only weapon we know that Ike is thor- 
oughly familiar with these past 8 years is 
a quail killer. He actually drooled like a boy 
with a new shotgun when this week the 
Chief made his first visit to the U.S. missile 
installation at Cape Canaveral. 

And secondly, Newsweek, still covering for 
Ike, gaily stated in the current issue that 
the opposing political party hopes to plant 
a doubt (about our defense) that could 
grow fast in the public mind and any worsen- 
ing of the world situation might shake pub- 
lice confidence in Ike’s judgment in general. 

Holy mackeral. This, in the face of even 
Allen Dulles’ testimony from Central Intel- 
ligence, that Secretary of Defense Gates, who 
speaks as does Eisenhower, has given the 
Nation tranquilizing testimony instead of 
harsh facts. 





Free Election for Germany—A Founda- 
’ tion of Western Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 26, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as the 
time draws nearer for the upcoming 
summit meeting, the world “spotlight 
focuses again on the task of resolving 
the East-West differences relating to 
ultimate reunification of Germany. 

There are, of course, a wide variety 
of complex factors for which solutions 
must be found. 

Fundamentally, however, the German 
people must be allowed the right of self- 
determination in selecting their system 
of government for the future. This 
principle has been—and should re- 
main—the foundation of Western policy. 

We recognize, of course, that—as in 
the past—the Soviet Union can be ex- 
pected to oppose such a proposal. The 
reason is obvious: that is, that they just 
can’t expect to win a free election. 

Nevertheless, I believe the Western 
Powers must reaffirm their adherence to 
the principle of providing the people of 
Germany the opportunity to select— 
under supervised elections—their own 
political system. The purpose of a 
supervisory body of international 
status—would be to assure noninterfer- 
ence by the Communists in the elective 


process. 

The effort would accomplish the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

First. If adopted, it certainly would 
provide the most desirable way of deter- 
mining the future of Germany. 

Second. If Soviet opposition prevents 
the election, it would put the free world 
again on record as being in favor of gov- 
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ernment by self-determination, rather 
than allowing the superimposing of a 
system of government by an outside 
power; and 

Third. It would put the Soviet Union 
again in the position—in the eyes of the 
world—of being opposed to a free choice 
of government by the German people. 

In view of the growing nationalistic 
trend throughout the world, it would be 
particularly timely, I believe; to again 
acclaim what we historically believe is 
a birthright—that is, the privilege of a 
people to select and operate their own 
social, economic, and political systems. 

As the Western Powers seek to find 
ways and means for making progress 
toward settling, not only the question of 
Berlin, but of all German reunification, 
I believe we certainly cannot overlook 
this opportunity to reaffirm our belief in 
the essential value of ultimate free elec- 
tions in Germany. 

Recently, the New York Times pub- 
lished an article by an outstanding 
writer, James Reston, entitled “U.S. May 
Urge Plebiscite in East and West Ger- 
many.” . 

Reflecting a number of factors in- 
volved in the approval of Germany re- 
unification, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 24, 1960] . 


UNtIrep STATES May Urce PLEBISCITE IN EAST 
AND WEST GERMANY 


WASHINGTON, February 23.—The US. Gov- 
ernment is seriously considering a new pro- 
posal designed to break the long stalemate 
with the Soviet Union over the future of 
Germany. This is to suggest to Premier 
Khrushchev at the summit meeting in May 
that a plebiscite be held in both parts of 
Germany to determine whether the German 
people favor the Western plan or the Soviet 
plan for the future of the country. 

Secretary of State Christian A. Herter is 
reported to favor this procedure and has 
asked Chancellor Adenauer, of West Ger- 
many, and the British and French to con- 
sider it. It is understood that the West 
Germans are willing to have the question 
discussed at the summit. 

[Diplomatic sources in London said Tues- 
day that intervention by the heads of the 
Western governments or by their Foreign 
Ministers would be necessary to reconcile 
Western policies for the summit confer- 
ence.] 

GIST OF THE WESTERN PLAN 


The Western plan for Germany’s future, 
put forward in a long series of meetings at 
the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Geneva 
last summer, proposes, first, the formation 
of an all-German Government after inter- 
nationally supervised free elections. It 
would recognize Germany’s right to retain 
or abolish security arrangements with the 
West. 

The Soviet plan would arrange for sepa- 
rate peace treaties with Communist East 
Germany and the West German Federal Re- 
public, establish a demilitarized free city of 
Berlin, and leave it to the two Germanys 
to try to settle their future as a neutralized 
state, strictly limited in national arma- 
ments. 

U.N. WOULD SUPERVISE VOTE 

Andrei A. Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, categorically rejected the Western 
plan at Geneva. Secretary Herter suggested 
that the title of the Soviet proposal should 
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be “Soviet treaty for the permanent partition 
of Germany.” The British Foreign Secre- 
tary, Selwyn Lloyd, called it a device to 
assure the “enforced neutrality” of Germany. 

For the last few weeks, in the preparatory 
talks for the summit meeting, the Western 
Powers have been seeking ways to end this 
impasse. This is why Secretary Herter has 
suggested the plebiscite proposal. 

His principle is that the Germans them- 
selves should have the opportunity to re- 
solve the question of how to proceed espe- 
cially since Moscow has been emphasizing 
that the Big Four should sign peace treaties 
with both Germanys and then leave it to 
the Germans to settle their differences with- 
out outside interference. 

Under Mr. Herter’s proposal, the United 
Nations would be asked to supervise the 
proposed plebiscite and Mr. Khrushchev 
would be asked to support the principle he 
defined in his speech at the end of the 21st 
Congress of the Communist Party in Mos- 
cow February 5, 1959. 

At that time the Soviet Premier stated; 

“Every nation must decide for itself which 
social system suits it. When it decides, it 
is its own business. 

“Nor do we object to the so-called free 

elections that are spoken about so much in 
the Western countries, if the Germans of 
the two German states agree to conduct 
elections without the interference of a third 
party. 
“We can indeed assume that the Germans 
will at some time want to conduct free elec- 
tions to abolish the capitalist system in West 
Germany.” 

In recent weeks, however, Mr. Khrushchev 
has apparently drawn a distinction between 
allowing the principle of self-determination 
in social and economic systems on the one 
hand and political systems on the other. He 
is opposed to self-determination for the lat- 
ter 


When President Giovanni Gronchi, of Italy, 
was in Moscow this month, he asked Mr. 
Khrushchev what he thought of putting the 
Soviet proposal for a demilitarized free city 
of Berlin up to the people of that city in 
a plebiscite. 


ADENAUER REPORTED REPLY 


According to Chancellor Adenauer, who 
reported this question to his Parliament, 


Premier Khrushchev replied that West Ber- . 


lin could chose the economic and social sys- 
tem it wanted but that the principle of 
self-determination could not apply to the 
city’s future political status. 

The citizens of West Germany and West 
Berlin far outnumber the citizens of East 
Germany and East Berlin. This is undoubt- 
edly the main reason why the Russians are 
unlikely to accept Secretary Herter’s pro- 
posal, 

Nevertheless, the U.S. Government feels 
that the principle of self-determination 
should be defended in deciding the future 
of Germany. The United States did not 
do so in Vietnam, and Moscow is not likely 
to accept the idea in Germany, but it will 
at least provide a new basis for discussion 
of the question in the preliminary summit 
talks, 





Deductibility of Tuition Costs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, be- 


cause of my intense interest in this mat- 
ter and my need for reminding the Con- 
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gress of its obligation in this field, I am 
placing in the Recorp a letter received 
from Mr. William H. Vander Vliet, prin- 
cipal, Calvin Christian School, South 
Holland, Il., on the subject of deducti- 
bility of tuition costs paid by parents to 
educate their children in church affili- 
ated schools. 
The letter follows: 


CALVIN CHRISTIAN SCHOOL, 
South Holland, Ill., February 12, 1960. 
Hon. Epwarp J. DERWINSKI, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, DX. 

Dear Mr. DeRWINSKI: The subject of this 
letter is not a new one, to be sure. It regards 
deductibility of tuition costs, which are paid 
by parents to educate their children in a 
parentally controlled church-affiliated pri- 
vate school such as the one which we op- 
erate, from gross income. 

We would request your kind attention to 
the following bases for justification of the 
above mentioned problem: 

1. Private Christian schools perform a 
service to society. 

2. Discrimination exists under the present 
law: 

(a) Parochial schools: Parents pay tuition 
money to the church and it is, therefore, 
deductible. 

(b) A variety of plans are being used for 
deduction. 

{c) Property taxes (revenue financing pub- 
lic schools) is deductible for all, but only 
parents who do not have children in a Christ- 
ian school may deduct contributions to that 
school. 

8. Tuition is technically .a sum of money 
assessed to parents for the privilege of en- 
rolling children in a Christian school. 

4. Deductibility meets the spirit and in- 
tent of the law. 

Since our type of private school is in 
essence of spirituality, philosophy, and cur- 
riculum a parochial school, direct church 
control excepted; since it derives part of the 
funds for its operation from the various Re- 
formed churches in the area; and since 99 
percent of its student body are members of 
these same churches; our situation is a rather 
unique one. Financially, the framework of 
the organization of our schools is more 
closely related to that of the parochial schools 
than the other private schools in our Nation. 

On the basis of the foregoing, we would, 


therefore, submit for your consideration the - 


following possible solutions: 

1. Introduction of a bill into Congress 
similar to bill H.R. 645 which would alow 
tuition deductibility from gross income. 

2. Readjustment of the intent of, or re- 
interpretation of the law in re the financial 
structure of our schools. 

3. Reorganization of the financial struc- 
ture of our schools re support. 

We gratefully acknowledge the contribu- 
tions which men like you may have made 
or will make in our behalf. We sincerely 
hope that your decisions may always be made 
for the welfare of our country and to the 
glory of God. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM H. VANDER VLIET, 
Principal. 





Wilderness Wish 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
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troduce into the Recorp an editorial 
from the Record-Courier of my home- 
town of Baker, Oreg. This editorial 
deals with the controversial question of 
wilderness preservation. 


The editorial follows: 


[From the Baker (Oreg.) Record-Courier, 
Feb. 11, 1960] 


WILDERNESS WISH 


Too many persons criticize the efforts of 
some to preserve primitive, wild, and wilder- 
ness areas without understanding the basic 
drive which motivates the efforts. 

The relaxation and seclusion of spots iso- 
lated from the préssures of society are almost 
a@ prescription for well-being. Lucky are 
those who pursue such sojourns often as 
weekend pastimes. Even fortunate are 
those who can do so and get escape for a 
week or two during vacation, summer or 
winter. 

But unaware of the benefit are the mil- 
lion who do not realize that many of the 
ills of their own bodies and their own im- 
patient and intolerant attitudes and view- 
points in meeting the economic and po- 
litical problems of the day are due to a 
failure to relax and achieve new perspec- 
tive. ’ 

Thus we have thousands who realize the 
value of natural retreats and potentially 
thousands more. Even doctors are leading 
the parade of escape from city congestion and 
innumerable of them are retreating as far 
from a telephone as they can get 1 and 2 
days a week, and there are many workers 
who operate under greater pressure, so that 
as time goes on the wish for wilderness will 
increase. 

Also, the critics of this fundamental con- 
servation fail to realize that some of the 
drive for wilderness principles is motivated 
by the uncalled-for desecration of our sur- 
roundings of daily living. A sense of beauty 
within cities and towns, highways, and road- 
ways views free of the pollution of man- 
made billboards, opportunities to breath un- 
polluted air or boat or swim in unpolluted 
streams—all of these things mean that man 
in desperation is seeking some protection 
from complete annihilation of natural and 
aesthetic values. The wish for wilderness is 
growing. It need: not be a major threat 
to any commercial values because sufficient 
areas are already in reasonably primitive 
state if their management and adminis- 
tration and permanence can be assured, and 
if in our hourly and daily living we can also 
enjoy some of the freshness that we can’t 
drink in sufficiently only 1 week a year. 





Federal Legislative Objectives of Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY... Mr. President, the 
American Public Welfare Association 
does a wonderful job of defining the wel- 
fare needs of the American people. The 
board of directors of this association has 
approved a comprehensive list of goals 
for legislative action in 1960 to meet 
these welfare needs. 

Congress should give very serious at- 
tention to this list. It concerns prob- 
lems affecting millions of Americans di- 
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rectly and ultimately the welfare of us 
all in the United States. 

I am delighted that the Senate has al- 
ready acted on legislation to help con- 
trol and prevent juvenile delinquency, as 
recommended by the association. I 
hope this Congress will act soon on other 
important welfare measures listed by the 
association. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement and list of legislative objec- 
tives of the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. — . é 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Feperat LEGISLATIVE OBJECTIVES — AM IRICAN 
PusLic WELFARE ASSOCIATION, Il! 


The American Public Welfare Asséciation. 
believes that the States and their political 
subdivisions have the primary responsibil- 
ity for developing and administering effec- 
tive public welfare services in the United 
States. The Federal Government has the 
obligation to develop nationwide goals and 
to use its constitutional taxing power to 
equalize the financing of public welfare so 
that public-welfare services may be available 
on a reasonably equitable basis throughout 
the country. The States, their political sub- 
divisions, and the Federal Government, in- 
cooperation, must provide the leadership 
and the professional and technical personnel 
to carry out these obligations. The asso- 
ciation’s legislative objectives are based on 
these premises and ‘on the recognition of the 
importance of preserving and strengthening 
family life, encouraging self-responsibility, 
and assuring humanitarian concern for indi- 
viduals and families. 

To accomplish these purposes the associa- 
tion believes that— 

Contributory social insurance is a prefer- 
able governmental method of protecting in- 
dividuals and their families against loss of 
income due to unemployment, sickness, dis- 
ability, death of the family breadwinner, and 
retirement in old age; 

Public welfare programs should provide 
effective services to all who require them in- 
cluding financial assistance and preventive, 
protective, and rehabilitative services, and 
these services should be available to all per- 
sons without regard to residence, settlement, 
or citizenship requirements; 

The benefits of modern medical science 
should be available to all; and to the ex- 
tent that individuals cannot secure them for 
themselves governmental or other social 
measures should assure their availability; 
and 

Democracy has a special obligation to as- 
sure to all the Nation's children full and 
equitable opportunity for family life, healthy 
growth, and maximum utilization of their 
potentialities. 

These general principles are amplified in 
other policy statements approved by the ~ 
Board of Directors of the association. The 
welfare policy committee of the association 
has reviewed all of these statements in the 
light of current needs and has developed 
specific legislative objectives for 1960. While 
the following list does not include all of the 
association's policy positions, it presents in 
condensed form those immediate and longer 
range legislative objectives which are most 
likely to be of current significance in im- 
proving public welfare services. 


PUBLIC WELFARE PROGRAMS . 


Scope of program 

1. The comprehensive nature of public 
welfare responsibility should be 
through Federal grants-in-aid which will en- 
able the States to provide not only financial 
assistance (including medical care) and 
other services for the aged, the blind, the dis- 
abled, and dependent children, but also gen- 
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eral assistance and services for all other needy 


persons. 

2. Federal financial aid should be avail- 
able to assist States in carrying out public 
welfare responsibility for preventive, protec- 
tive, and rehabilitative services to all who 
require them, irrespective of financial need. 

The Federal Government should partici- 
pate financially in State and local projects 
which would encourage, extend, or establish 
programs for self-support, self-care or the 
rehabilitation of persons receiving or likely to 
need public assistance. 

3. The Federal Government should par- 
ticipate financially only in those assistance 
and other welfare programs which are avail- 
able to all persons within the State who are 
otherwise eligible without regard to resi- 
dence, settlement, or citizenship require- 
ments. 

4. In order to strengthen family life, the 
aid to dependent children program shouid 
provide Federal aid to the States for any 
needy child living in the home of any relative. 

5. Specific provisions should be made for 
Federal financial participation in the mainte- 
nance of children in foster care. 

6. Child welfare services in the Social Secu- 
rity Act should be broadened in scope, should 
specifically include child welfare services for 
the delinquent child, and the funds author- 
ized and appropriated should be increased in 
all States sufficiently to extend and improve 
their programs compatible with the growing 
child population and the continuing ad- 
vances in knowledge which make more effec- 
tive services attainable. 

Specific provision should be made for Fed- 
eral financial assistance to States to stimu- 
late and support programs for the prevention 
and control of juvenile delinquency. This 
should include research and the training of 
personnel. 

7. The category of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled should be modified by 
eliminating the Federal restriction requiring 
a disability to be permanent and total and 
by eliminating the age requirement so that 
all needy disabled persons may be aided un- 
der the program. 

8. The Federal Government should parti- 
cipate financially in the development of spe- 
cialized services for the aged, irrespective of 
financial need. 

9. The Federal Government, in cooperation 
with the States, should study the restriction 
on Federal financial participation in assist- 
ance payments to adults living in public non- 
medical institutions. 


Methods of financing programs 

10. The continuation of the Federal open- 
end appropriation is essential to a sound 
State-Federal fiscal partnership in all aspects 
of public assistance. Since it is not possible 
to predi. t accurately the incidence and areas 
of need, flexibility, and comprehensiveness 
are necessary in financing public assistance 
programs. 

11. Federal financial participation should 
be on an equalization grant basis provided 
by law and applicable to financial assistance 
(including medical care) for all needy per- 
sons, welfare services (including child wel- 
fare), and administration. 

12. Any maximums on Federal participa- 
tion.in public assistance (including medical 
care) should continue to be related to the 
average payment per recipient and should be 
increased sufficiently to assure reasonable 
standards of maintenance, comprehensive 
medical care of high quality and appropriate 
quantity, and the preservation and strength- 
ening of family life. 

Federal participation in aid to dependent 
children should be increased to a level which 
will assure treatment of children equitable 
with that accorded other public assistance 
recipients. 

13. There should be no reduction in the 
overall Federal proportion of assistance and 
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service expenditures unless and until 

in the scope and adequacy of Federal 
legislation affecting public assistance and 
social insurance enable the States to meet 
needs more effectively. 

14. No change should be made in the Fed- 
eral matching formulas which would result 
in a reduction in the Federal share of State 
and local administrative costs. ; 

15. ra oe for public assistance should 
be on the e basis for Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Guam as for other juris- 
dictions. In particular, the annual dollar 
limitations on Federal: participation should 
be removed. 

16. The Federal Government should par- 
ticipate financially in the costs of any State 
and local civil defense welfare services. 

17. Federal legislation should provide 
funds for American nationals in need of as- 
sistance and other services who are repatri- 
ated from abroad. 


Administration 


18. States should have the option to ad- 
minister Federal funds for assistance: and 
services by categories or by a single compre- 
hensive program covering all needy persons. 

19. Adequate and qualified personnel is 
essential in the administration of public wel- 
fare programs. “sderal financial participa- 
tiom in administrative costs of State welfare 
programs should be sufficient to enable 
States to provide for the adequate adminis- 
tration of all welfare programs. 

20, Adequate Federal funds should be au- 
thorized on a permanent basis to assist 
States in training staff for State and local 
public welfare programs and moneys should 
be appropriated for this purpose. 

21. All public welfare programs in which 
the Federal Government participates finan- 
cially should be administered by a single 
agency at the local, State, and Federal level. 

22. Federal, State, and local public wel- 
fare agencies should participate in and assist 
in the administrative coordination of all re- 
lated programs in which there is Federal 
financial participation. 

23. The administration of the Children’s 
Bureau should be maintained within the 
Social Security Administration. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE PROGRAMS 
OASDI 


24. The contributory old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program, as a pref- 
erable means of meeting the income-mainte- 
nance needs of people and as a means of 
keeping the need for public assistance to a 
minimum, should be strengthened. Among 
the needed improvements are, making bene- 
fit payments more adequate; increasing the 
amount of earnings creditable for contribu- 
tion and benefit purposes in line with cur- 
rent conditions; providing benefits for dis- 
abled insured persons of any age and for 
their dependents; extending coverage to 
earners still excluded. 

25. Health costs of old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance beneficiaries should be 
financed through the OASDI program. Ar- 
rangements for achieving this objective 
should take into account the priority needs 
of the groups to be served; availability of 
facilities, personnel, and services; and pro- 
tection and encouragement of high quality 
of care, including the organization of health 
and related services to effect appropriate uti- 
lization of services and facilities. 

26. The funds of the insurance program 
should be available to help restore persons 
on the OASDI disability rolls to gainful em- 
ployment since such expenditures would re- 
sult in a net saving to the fund and increase 
the number of persons rehabilitated. 

27. To the extent that changes to improve 
the OASDI program increase the cost of the 
program, contributions should be increased 
to insure the financial stability of the pro- 
gram. 
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28. The membership of the Advisory 
Council on Social Security Financing, estab- 
lished by the 1956 amendments, should in- 
clude representation from public welfare and 
its functions should be broadened to in- 
clude responsibility for recommending im- 
provements in all aspects of old-age, surviv- 
ors, and disability insurance, with particu- 
lar emphasis on methods of keeping the pro- 
gram in line with current economic condi- 
tions and with changes in levels of living, 
and as a means of keeping the need for pub- 
lic assistance to a minimum. 

29. Adequate and qualified personnel are 
essential in the administration of the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram. Federal funds should be utilized for 
the professional training of staff in institu- 
tions of higher learning. 


Unemployment insurance 

30. The unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, as a preferable means of meeting the 
income-maintenance needs of unemployed 
people and as a means of keeping the need 
for public assistance to a minimum, should 
be strengthened. Among the needed im- 
provements are: establishing Federal stand- 
ards which would assure more adequate bene- 
fit payments including benefits for depend- 
ents; extension of coverage to earners still 
excluded; provision for a minimum duration 
of benefits and appropriate extension of the 
duration during any period of extended un- 
employment; provision for more equitable 
eligibility conditions; provisions for less re- 
strictive disqualification requirements; and 
an increase in the amount of earnings cred- 
itable for contribution and benefit purposes 
in line with current condition. 


Other social insurance 


31. Study should be given to ways of im- 
proving and extending, on a sound social 
insurance basis, temporary disability insur- 
ance benefits and workmen’s compensation 
programs, with emphasis on planning for 
effective medical care and vocational re- 
habilitation. 


RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


32. Federal funds should be authorized and 
appropriated for research and demonstration 
projects in all aspects of social security and 
public welfare. 


RELATED PROGRAMS 


33. The Federal Government should pro- 
vide leadership, funds and research for the 
promotion of health and the prevention of 
sickness and disability contributing to de- 
pendency. Federal health programs should 
encourage and enable State and local health 
departments to make a more effective con- 
tribution to broad programs of physical res- 
toration. In view of the increasing number 
of children and the increasing cost of medi- 
cal service, the amounts authorized and ap- 
propriated for maternal and child health 
and crippled children’s services in the So- 
cial Security Act should be increased. 

34. Public welfare has a responsibility to 
assure that comprehensive rehabilitative 
services are made available to persons who 
require them. In carrying out this objective, 
public welfare programs have the responsi- 
bility to restore individuals to self-care and 
independent living and to strengthen family 
life. As part of this responsibility, public 
welfare agencies are concerned with the 
availability of adequate vocational rehabili- 
tation services for individuals who can 
benefit from them. 

Since many eligible individuals in the 
United States still are deprived of vocational 
rehabilitation services, such services should 
be strengthened so that all vocationally 
handicapped persons who present reasonable 
Possibilities of attaining a vocational ob- 
jective would be served. The vocational 
rehabilitation program also should be 
strengthened by permitting States to desig- 
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nate the State agency which can most effec- 
tively administer this program. 

35. Federal programs should provide more 
effective aid to help meet the needs of men- 
tally retarded and other ‘handicapped 
children. 

36. The nonquota entry of foreign-born 
orphans should be limited to children who 
are placed for adoption in the United States 
with the approval of authorized social 
agencies, and to children who are adopted 
abroad by U.S. citizens residing in the coun~ 
try where the adoption takes place. 

87. The Federal Fair Labor Standards Act 
should be amended to extend coverage and 
to increase the minimum wage in line with 
c nt conditions. 

38, Federal programs should provide more 

“effective aid to help meet the needs of mi- 
gratory workers and their families. 





Save a Spot of Beauty for America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am always interested in the vigor and 
the variety of the many conservation 
movements in our country. Unquestion- 
_ ably, without the enthusiastic work of 
these organizations, the coming genera- 
tions of our country would not inherit 


o- 


many of the great natural resources 


which are their due. - 

In a recent article published in the 
January 1960 issue of the Reader’s Di- 
gest, Mr. William Hard discusses the 
work of a fine organization, Nature Con- 
servancy, whose executive director is Mr. 
Donald B. Stough. 

The work of the dedicated members of 
this organization is discussed in inter- 
esting detail in the article entitled, “Save 
a Spot of Beauty for America.” 

I commend this article freely to my 
colleagues as an example of the kind of 
selfless and public-spirited work which 
goes on constantly throughout our Na- 
tion in behalf of the cause of censer- 
vation. , 

I ask unanimous consent to have 

rintéd in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

e article from Reader’s Digest, “Save 
a Spot of Beauty for America.” 

There being no objection, the -article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Save a Spot or BEAUTY FOR AMERICA 
(By William Hard) 


In 1898 Katharine Lee Bates, of Wellesley 
College, Massachusetts, wrote her imperish- 
able poem, “America the Beautiful,” with its 


5 ever-echoing last line: “* * * from sea to 


shining sea.” In every one of the 67 years 
that have passed since then, America has 
lost some more of its original primeval nat- 
ural beauty. - “ 

Streams which in Miss Bates’ day flowed 
shiningly clear and clean to the shining Seas 
fare now dirtily and poisonously polluted with 
municipal and industrial wastes. Numerous 
industrial firms~fight all legislation which 
they fear would oblige them to purify their 
wastes before discharging them into the flow- 
ing waters. And long shoreline stretches of 
the shining seas themselves are now so pol- 
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luted that swimming often has to be pro- 
hibited. a 

Meanwhile, on land, residential developers, 
under the pressure of our exploding popula- 
tion, have changed thousands of lovely land- 
scapes into deplorably crowded human habi- 
tation, sundered from nature. And many a 
logging company and mining company has 
turned a wilderness area into a scene of 
scarred desolation. We also have govern- 
ment agencies that will wreck a beauty spot 
rather than go a few miles around it. The 
town of Hebron in Connecticut had a lovely 
village green almost 250 years old. Two years 
ago the State highway department ran an-en- 
larged traffic route straight through that 
green and utterly destroyed it. 

And consider the case of one of the most 
hallowed natural areas in America. It is 
Walden Pond, in Katharine Lee Bates’ own 
State of Massachusetts. More than 100 years 
ago one of America’s noblest and most fa- 
mous naturalists, Henry David Thoreau, lived 
on a shore of Walden Pond, in a hut made by 
his own hands. He came to know the birds, 
and they would come to his call. He came 
to know the fishes, and they would glide un- 
afraid between his outstretched hands. In 
the midst of a settled community he pre- 
served a wilderness. 

That wilderness was in time deeded to the 
State, which in turn confided the care of 
it to the Middlesex County commissioners. 
Two and a half years ago, in the name of 
“recreation,” those commissioners brought in 
bulldozers, destroyed trees, started a hard- 
top road, tore down part of a slope and 
tumbled it into the pond—and promised to 
continue such “improvements” for a period 
of 15 years. The Boston Globe properly 


called it “popular disfigurement” to replace - 


a “cultural shrine.” 

The National Thoreau Society has taken’ 
the matter into the courts. It has received 
contributions for the cost of the court pro- 
ceedings from virtually all over the world. 

But I want to speak here principally of 
Nature Conservancy. It {s a nonprofit mem- 
bership organization which maintains head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., and helps local 
citizens in many parts of the country to 
establish natural areas which will be kept 
forever sacred against molestation and “im- 
provement.” 

A “natural area” is surrendered to nature. 
City parks are most desifable. But a city 
park is nature tamed, tended, trimmed, 
manicured, artificially controlled. A natural 
area leaves it to uncontrolled nature to 
accomplish her own growing, changing 
wonders. 

There are quite a few natural areas on 
the public land of the Federal Government. 
But they are far away from millions of our 
citizens. Nature Conservancy wants to help 


citizens to give themselves natural areas, - 


privately owned, within easy reach of their/ 
own localities. 

It has helped to do this in localities scat- 
tered all over the United States. It raises 
funds from membership dues and from do- 
nations by individuals and philanthropic 
foundations. It makes grants and loans to 
local groups and gives them technical ad- 
vice. But it aims-largely at inspiring these 
groups to be self-reliant and self-supporting. 
It does not want to be in the business of 
giving away wildernesses for free. A good 
example of its efforts can be seen on the 
Mianus River along the New York-Connect- 
icut line, within 50 miles of New York City. 

Here is a gorge with slopes that rise at 
some places to more than 200 feet. The 
river as it rushes between them is all fast 
white water. The slopes themselves have 4 
great abundance of unspoiled wilderness, 
including some 300-year-old hemlocks that 
crowd together at a certain spot to form 
what has been named “The Hemlock Ca- 
thedral.” A local committee decided some 
years ago to maintain this area as a pro- 
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tected natural area in cooperation with 
Nature Conservancy. ; 

The committee has now accumulated 182 
acres of land 
river for about 144 miles. 
more than 100 species of 
160 species of wild flowers 
varieties of trees, shrubs 
census seems to have 
deer, squirrels, raccoons and foxes. 
lesting of them is permitted. Scien’ 
come to study them and their ways as 
live out their lives, fearless of hunters 
trappers. 

But scientifically unlearned men, 
and children come, too, in enlarging num- 
bers. They must not erect camps. They 
must not smoke or build fires. They walk a 
system of marked trails. They listen. They 
look. They may be surprised to see a fallen. 
broken hemlock.. Why isn’t it removed? 
Because this is«wilderness forever. Nature 
will work upon that fallen broken hemlock. 
Insects. Ferns. Moss. That hemlock was 
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ducing its own developing exhibits and re- 
freshing our own human nature by reintro- 
ducing us to the wildness from which we all 
spring. 5; 

. How was the Mianus Gorge conservation 
committee able to acquire this preserve? 
It borrowed money from Nature Consery- 
ancy. It has paid that.money back. It 
got some of its land by generous local gifts. 
It acquired the rest by purchase. The total ° 
value of all its acquisitions is about $150,000. 
The number of contributions from local in- 
dividuals and local organization is now more 
than 2,000. What a tribute to the zeal of 
private-life Americans for digging into their 
pockets to give their own locality an eternal 
heritage of wild beauty. .(And the commit- 
tee is now seeking an endowment fund of 
$100,000 to assure perpetual maintenance 
and protection of the Gorge area.) 

Many Nature Conservancy natural areas 
are smaller and less costly than that at° 
Mianus Gorge. Yet all of them have some 
special feature worth preserving. You may 
know of some such natural feature in your 
own neighborhood. . 

Got some bogs or ? Till lately it 
seemed to be thought that the only thing 
to do with bogs and swamps was to drain 
them to get more land for farming. Now 
our farmers are producing many basic farm 
commodities in. quantities greater than we 
can consume. So wécan safely preserve bogs 
and swamps undisturbed in order to enjoy 
seeing the plant and animal life that they so 
often possess-in profusion. A thrilling ex- 
ample is Corkscrew Swamp in southern 
Florida. : 

HB is a sawgrass swamp. That is, it ex- 
hibits the same sort of grass that at one 
time covered virtually all of Plorida’s famous 
watery Everglades. But Corkscrew Swamp 
also has great stands of majestic cypresses. 
Loggers coveted these cypresses, were about 
to move in on them. Nature Conservancy 
thereupon joined with the Audubon Society 
in raising the funds necessary for the preser- 
vation of the water and the sawgrass and 
the trees. 

The Audubon Society, one of our oldest 
and most experienced conservation societies, 
now controls and patrols the area for the 
benefit of science—and of tourism. It has 
built a.long boardwalk into the deepest re- 
cesses of the swamp so that tourists may see 
the swamp’s plant and animal de ms, in- 
cluding tbises and egrets building nests in 
the trees to be the cradles of their young. 

Or perhaps you know some venerable 
stands of other sorts of trees? Nature Con-. 


servancy has helped to promote a pega 





to be large in order to worth while 
Or an island? Lake George, in northern 
New York State, is beautiful—and historic 


It is historic because of battles fought long 


it was owned and guarded by a devoted con- 
servationist. He then conveyed it, free to 
Nature Conservancy, which now diligently 
protects it from molestation. There it stands 
to be looked at, from shore or boat, with 
-awe and with thanks to the Artist who 
fashioned the world. 

Have you a nearby natural prairie? It 
is unlikely, because a natural prairie is one 
that has never been plowed. It exhibits to 
passerby, in miniature, the boundless and 
unending prairies, with grasses tossing like 
waves in the wind, that asténished our first 
Midwest settlers. Nature Conservancy, 
through local groups, has helped to preserve 
two stretches of natural prairie—in Missouri 
and in Ohio. 


I cannot refrain from mentioning one more 


of Nature Conservancy's projects. It is in 
northern California, in an area where log; 
gers and roadbuilders have all but wiped 
out the coast range wilderness. Yet, by 
happy fate, they have left untouched the 
whole of the drainage basin of a stream 
called Elder River. This basin is virginally 


_intact from ridge to ridge. Nature Con- 
_servancy is in course of acquiring it. 


At the heart of this project is a tract of 
some 3,000 acres sold to Nature Conservancy 
by its generous owner at a price that is but 
@ small fraction of its actual value. The 
conservancy hopes to lease additional tracts 
of adjoining land. The total project will 
involve much money. But think what it 
will bring: the whole undisturbed natural 
basin of a river, from its source to its mouth. 

Our population is doubling every 50 years. 
Each year we shall have to have more resi- 
dential space, more industrial space, more 
connecting highways. I think we must draw 
this conclusion: now is the time to set 
aside the largest possible number of areas 
truly fitted to be called wildernesses. They 
will constitute but a tiny percentage of 


the total area of the country; let us save 


them now from future invasion. 

Certainly these wildernesses add nothing 
immediately to economic progress. They 
will not give us more hales of cotton, more 
tons of steel, more kilowatts of electricity. 
They have a higher purpose, like churches. 
Materialistic as we Americans may some- 
times be, we can still say: 


O God, O nature, pray refresh my soul; 
Refresh my body, too, and make me whole. 





Budget Battle Continues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH | 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


* Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, as we con- 
sider the many proposals coming before 
us daily for more and more Federal 
projects and programs, I think we 
should give serious thought to the end 
result. With each entrance of the Fed- 
eral Government into a new field of 
spending, we take away initiative at the 
local level to perform those services his- 
torically carried on by the “homefolks.” 
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We must not foster a spirit of “Uncle 
Sam will doit.” . 

Under leave to extend” my remarks, 
I include an article which appeared in 
the February 19, 1960, issue of “Life 
Lines’: 

Buvcer BAtrLe CONTINUES 
Our Federal budget is too high. Our taxes 


, are far too high. We shall have to reduce 


both spending and taxes if we are to press 
our Federal Government back into the mold 
the Constitution made for government with 
freedom. For instance, the budget for do- 
mestic welfare spending has .been quietly 
going higher every year. Not much has been 
said about it. Recently, we have been con- 
fronted with a’ complete change in tactics. 
Suddenly there is a loud and insistent. de- 
mand for greater Federal spending for do- 
mestic welfare. — 

One plan is to have the Federal Govern- 
ment lend capital funds to our States, cities, 
and local boards, so they can step up con- 
struction of local public works which they 
cannot finance by borrowing on their own 
credit. 

The same story is repeated in the demand 
that the Federal Government supply local 
financial needs for airport construction, for 
rebuilding of our cities, for remaking the 
economic foundations of our resséd 
areas, for housing, for veterans and other 
private families. There are dozens of wel- 
fare projects, for waich the Federal Govern- 
ment is to pay out the costs, from federalized 
medical care for those who get social secu- 
rity insurance to American contributions to 
a world scheme for disease prevention under 
U.N. control. 

In some ways, facts about our Govern- 
ment’s activities and plans are of no value 
except as we hold firmly to a. body of prin- 
ciples by which they can be properly inter- 
preted. Let us restate, then, the broad prin- 
ciples which we must keep in mind when 
we. come to examine additions to Federal 
spending. ' 

Our first principle is this—the Federal 
Government cannot add a thin dime to the 
amount of money spent for welfare or any- 
thing alse. Let us repeat that statement. 
The Federal Government cannot add one 
thin dime to the amount of money spent for 
welfare or any other purpose. 

The Federal Government can take the 
money from private individuals, or from city 
and State government résources, but it can- 
not spend one dollar above what would have 
been spent anyhow. 

Our second principle is this—what the 
Federal Government finances, it manages. 
So what happens when we change from man- 
agement by individuals, private agencies, or 
local go¥ernment, to management by one 


gigantic, faraway bureaucracy? 


Our third point is this—have we turned to 
the magic of Federal spending because pri- 
vate individuals and local governments have 
not done -their duty? Have we looked at the 
very real problems growing up about us, and 
closed our eyes and said, “We don’t like to 


be bothered. The Federal Government will 


do the job.” 





Farm Policies Hinder Foreign Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


_OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE\HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I see where 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
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ment in its report a day or so ago called 
for an increase in American exports and 
making our products better able to com- 
pete with foreign goods by holding down 
costs and prices. The CED study was 
issued in the interest of reducing our 
deficit in foreign payments. 

CED is an economic research or- 
ganization supported by certain large 
business corporations. Its trade«deficits 
opinions were in a 32-page report en- 
titled “National Objectives and the Bal- 
ance of Payments Problems.” 

_ The situation is that U.S. spending 
abroad for goods, services, investment, 
and aid is greater than our receipts 
from exports; income in investments, 
and so forth. The deficit was approxi- 
mately an average of $1 billion per 
annum from 1950 through 1956. But in 
the last 2 years this red figure runs toa 
total of about $7.5 billion. 

* The report cited the U.S. high price 
support farm program as the single big- 
gest Government obstacle to increasing 
our returns from overseas. It said our 
farm program prices domestic farm 
goods too high for sale abroad and forces 
the United States to curb trade. 

To this criticism, what solution does 
the administration and the Congress, 
offer? The Republican administration 
has. long sought legislation to reduce 
farm price supports. This is in line with 
the CED study. On the other hand, 


Democrat agriculture congressional lead- _ 


ers push for higher subsidy supports. 

My bill, H.R. 10350, would eliminate all 
acreage and price controls and cushion 
the abrupt action by diverting our huge 
Commodity Credit Corporation surplus 
to an expanded food-for-peace program 
on the basis of not disrupting world or 
domestic markets. Such a plan would 
serve to remedy our deficit in foreign 
payments as recommended by CED. . 

Many of my friends in the House who 
represent farm areas fear the effect of my 
bill. On the other hand, many others 
tell me their farmers favor some such 
legislation. Meanwhile, Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson warns that if we are 
not careful both the good and'bad farm 
programs will be ended. He knows that 
publiesympathy is getting worn thin and 
that the people won’t. stand for contin- 
uing surpluses and unbearable costs. 

I have plenty of evidence that the 
public isfed up. I don’t know how many 
people worry about the deficit in our bal- 
ance of foreign payments and the eco- 
nomic issues raised by CED. But I do 
know Congress better heed such studies, 
and then in line with strong public opin- 
ion call a halt to the outmoded, obsolete, 
and ineffectual, costly farm support laws. 
The sparks of indignation are in the 
grassroots. Let the politicians fail to 
heed a fanning wind of dissatisfaction on 
the horizon and there will be some Mem- 
bers of Congress from both rural and 
urban districts who one of these days, as 
the saying goes, will show up missing. 

Public opinion, by a large majority, 
favors legislation such as my bill to re- 
peal the farm price supports. The Dem- 
ocrats have quite a majority of this 
House, but watcheout, if President Eisen- 
hower and the administration convince 
the voters that the Democrats are re-" 
sponsible for not enacting a farm bill to 
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end this most costly domestic failure in 
our legislative history. 

Seme grassroots opinions from my 
congressional district follow: 

I believe that price supports, especially 
wheat and corn, should be abolished and 
let these commodities find their own market 
level. The surpluses of those items and the 
cost to the Government or taxpayer is 
ridiculous, 


I believe in our system of private free en- 
terprise. That is for everybody. I don’t 
think that the Government should subsidize 
any person or industry. The farmers that 
realize most out of subsidy programs do not 
need them. The small farmers do not get 
enough out of the program to.do them any 
good. 


As for price supports, supports, however 
low, farmers will simply grow more of the 
supported article because of the assurance of 
securing a cash return. 





Of all Government programs, this makes 
less sense than any other, in my humble 
opinion. I'll admit I’m not well versed in 
this area, but I don’t know of any other line 
of endeavor where you are rewarded if you 
do and rewarded if you don’t by the Federal 
Government. 

It seems to me that Members of Congress 
have a terrible responsibility these days not 
only in serving the people but in protecting 
them from themselves. It’s human nature 
to want everything, I suppose, but govern- 
ments, like friends, have their fiscal limita- 
tions or eventually go bankrupt—an ele- 
mentary fact which inane seem to disre- 
gard. 





Mike DiSalle: Buckeye Governor With 


Bounce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO % 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
an excellent article about Gov. Michael 
V. DiSalle of Ohio appears in the Jan- 
uary issue of Coronet magazine. The ar- 
ticle praises Governor DiSalle’s fine re¢- 


ord as a public servant over the years.” 


The author of the article, Calvin 
Kytle, of Columbus, Ohio, has written 
for some of our Nation’s finest publica- 
tions and in 1957 won the Rosenwald 
grant for creative writing. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: ‘ 
MIKE DISALLE: Buckeye GOVERNOR WirTH 

BOUNCE 
(By Calvin Kytle) 

Nine years ago the roly-poly ex-mayor of 
Toledo, Ohio, came to Washington, took a 
job that 20 other men had turned down and 
proceeded to wisecrack his way into the 
hearts of his countrymen 

“The President,” he said, patting his im- 
pressive belly, “told me he wanted a man 
with guts. He got one.” 

The man was Michael Vincent DiSalle, and 
the job he took was that of Price Stabilizer 
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under Harry Truman. During the height of 
the Korean war, he did what smart politi- 
cians said was impossible; he kept the lid 
on prices and ended up as one of the bright 
hopes of the Democratic Party. He put a 
ceiling on raw cotton in defiance of the 
powerful congressional cotton bloc. He 
stuck to meat controls in the face of stam- 
peding livestock ménh. He said no, again 
and again, and he made his opposition like 
him, 

Pressure ofly brought out the jokes: 
“Suppose I’m fired. The worst that can 
happen to me is that I'll have to go back 
to Toledo. I like Toledo.” 

Now 51, Mike DiSalle is back in Ohio, but 
not Toledo, and has just finished a first 
hectic year as Governor of the State. He's 
also in a Key position to say who gets most 
of Ohio’s 64 votes at the Democratic National 
Convention in July; Symington, Kennedy, 
Humphrey, Meyner, and Williams have 
been courting him actively. Should he go 
to the conyention_as a favorite son, which 
seems probable, he himself could easily get 
tapped for the Vice-Presidential nomination. 

A lot of Ohioans will tell you that DiSalle 
has changed. That his appearance has 
changed is undeniable. He’s shaved the 
whimsical muStache. He has also shed 40 
of his onetime 215 pounds. No reporter 
nowadays can honestly call him squash- 
shaped or liken him to Winnie-the-Pooh. 
But Ohioans say he’s changed in other ways; 
they point out that DiSaile was conspicu- 
ously sobersided on the stump last year. 
They said that as Governor he is no special 
protector of the little man. The main rea- 
son: his tax. measures have added 2 cents to 
the price of a pack of cigarettes and a like 
amount to a gallon of gasoline. 

DiSalle insists that he hasn’t changed 
at all. “The people who say that I've 
changed are mostly the ones who never knew 
me very well.” 

Until his election as Governor, most 
Ohioans knew DiSalle chiefly from the pub- 
licity he got during his 2 years in Washing- 
ton. Probably.no politician in recent years 
has been received more warmly by the press 
or been covered more fully. 

To Washington reporters this unpreten- 
tious, tubby little man seemed made to order 
for human-interest stories. They reported 
his administrative actions, but what figured 
most often in the headlines was his humor. 
(“They tell me cotton is not a commodity 
but a theology,” he was quoted as saying 
after he’d stood up to the southern bloc, “I 
don’t believe it.”). His courage, his resilience, 
his good sense somehow got obscured. 

The real Mike DiSalle is, or has been, a 
fine corporation lawyer and successful busi- 
nessman; a serious student of political sci- 
ence; a conscientious administrator; and, 
above all, a passionate believer in the demo- 
cratic process. The fact that he also has a 
natural sense of humor is almost incidental. 

His humor is spontaneous and he invar- 
jably turns it on himself. He is, in truth, a 
soft-spoken man, whose mildness some peo- 
ple mistake for weakness. He dresses con- 
servatively in department-store suits, gen- 
erally in need of a pressing, and his shoes 
are often unshined. “I take my work seri- 
ously,” he says, smiling, “but never myself.” 

Since. taking office, Mike (everybody calls 
him Mike) has ed an average of 16 hours 
a day, '7 days a week. He’s up every morning 
at 6:20, has a light breakfast, and is usually 
at his desk by 7:30. If he manages to make 
it home for dinner, he goes back to the office 
until 10:30 or 11 at night. 

Probably the saddest thing in his life is 
that he can no longer cook or eat the mac- 
aroni with clam sauce and the spaghetti he 
loves. He runs quickly to fat, but the last 
time he was sick was when he had his tonsils 
out, 30 years ago. Despite his current Spar- 
tan routine, he has never been more cheerful. 


Suddenly 
Mike pointed to a printer’s error that had 
escaped the attention of both the Lieutenant 
Governor and the speaker of the house. Had 
he signed it without correcting it, the act 
would have been nullified. 

DiSalle did two things on taking office last 
January that immediately dramatized his 
philosophy of government. He introduced 
circulating cabinet meetings, each meeting 
being held in the office of a different depart- 
ment. ‘And he opened all these meetings to 
the press. 

“Take the mystery out of government,” he 
says. “That’s the way to build public con- 
fidence in it. The other day five Democratic 
senators came in, mad as fury.. The news- 
papermen sat in. It was the most candid 
discussion I bet they’ve ever heard. I’ve in- 
vited the press secretary of the opposition 
(Republican) party to participate in my 
press conferences. I don’t believe that hap- 
pens any place else. ‘ 

“In the past the Governors have always 
issued the orders to the party and the legis- 
lature,” Mike says. “I’m trying to get us to 
operate in the open. People tell me, ‘It looks 
bad if you say you want something and you 
get beat.’ I’ve been beaten before ant it 
didn’t hurt long.” 

Of the several causes that DiSalle lost in 
hit first round with the legislature, failure 
of his bill to abolish capital punishment un- 
doubtedly disappointed him the most. “As 
a lawyer,” he says, “I’ve seen an innocent 
person get the death sentence because a wit- 
ness who wasn’t even there misidentified 
him. I’ve seen a simpleton boy get the chair 
for a sex crime that aroused the community, 
while organized gangsters went free because 
they were weil financed and well repre- 
sented.” 

Working in the Governor’s mansion in 
Columbus are nine convicts, eight of whom 
have been found guilty of murder. “My 
family has nothing to fear from_these men, 
even though five of them sleep under the 
same roof with us,” DiSalle says. “I find 
great doubt surrounding their convictions. 
I have become attached to many of them. I 
ask myself, ‘What would society have gained 
if that man had been electrocuted?’ I 
answer ‘Nothing.’ ” 

On capital punishment, DiSalle has even 
been opposed at home. ‘My wife said to me, 
‘If sorhe sex maniac attacked your daughter, 
you’d want to kill him.’ I say, “Yes, but 
that’s what makes it wrong.’ I wouldn't 
become nearly so aroused if it was someone 
else’s* daughter. Justice has. to have an 
even hand; it shouldn't be swayed by 
emotion.” 

The popular support he might have won 
by his stand on capital punishment was lost 
by introduction of his labor reform bill and 
passage of his various tax measures. 

His labor racketeering bill shocked AFL- 
CIO leaders, who were outraged at the bill's” 
severity; it would, for instance, impose 
prison sentences of 10 to 30 years for em- 
bezzlement of $20 or more, Although the bill 
would give 10 years to a union leader who 

a bribe, it provided no punishment 
for his briber. 

DiSalle admits that thé bill was tough. 
“This is not directed against the labor move~ 
ment but individual who would take 
advantage of jt. I was with labor in oppos- 
‘Ing right-to-work legislation, but I wouldn't 
accept 1 penny of campaign contributions 
from labor. I didn’t want anybody to be 
able to say that my position was a bought 
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position; nor did I want anybody to be able 
to come to me later and say, “You should 


At no time during the storm did he lose 
his sense of humor. When he appeared be- 
fore a house committee to testify on behalf 
of his labor reform bill, the chairman asked 
‘members to be brief with their questions 
and not “tax the Governor’s time.” 

“That,” said the Governor, “will be the 
only thing we haven't taxed.” 

The day after his sales-tax bill passed, 
the Columbus Citizen ran an 8-column, 
page-1 streamer: “Mike’s Got to Go.” 
Mike, however, is confident that voters will 
return their support once they understand 
that the $311 million increase in revenue 
was absolutely necesary to get the State out 
of the red (he says he inherited a deficit of 
$10 million to $15 million) and to provide 
minimum services. 

DiSalle also has. been criticized for by- 
passing the experienced, smooth-working 
delegation from Cleveland's Cuyahoga Coun- 
ty in favor of two relatively untried assem- 
blymen as speaker of the house and Senate 
majority leader. The result was-to antag- 
onize a faction that represented 25 percent of 
the State’s voters and to make it extremely 
difficult to exert party discipline. DiSalle’s 
intention, however, was quite clear. This 
was the first Democratic legislature in 11 
years. He simply did not want it and the 
party. stamped with Cleveland’s brand of 
boss politics. 

Ever since he was first nominated for Gov- 
ernor in 1956 (he lost to Republican C. Wil- 
liam O'Neill by 427,885 votes), DiSalle has 
been trying to rebuild the Democratic Party. 
He appointed his own State chairman and 
began to build from the grassroots. Some 
evidence of his success: in 1958, Democrats 
ran for offices that had been uncontested for 
years. Only 5 seats in the lower house were 
uncontested whereas in 1956, 20 seats had 
gone by default. 

He does not scorn the use of patronage. 
“Right after the election we called party 
leaders from all over the State into an open 
meeting in Toledo. First time in anybody’s 
memory this had been done. We said we 
were going to give jobs to Democrats, but 
they would have to be qualified.” 

What little time DiSalle has for recreation 
he spends with his family. He has a boy and 
four girls, the eldest of wh is 28-year-old 
Antoinette. Old-timers in the State’s em- 
ploy have observed that.under Mike the man- 
sion has come to lodk more like a home and 
less like a formal tea party setting. 

His only hobbies now are reading and book 
collecting. He owns 70-odd books by Hora- 
tio Alger, mostly first editions, and keeps a 
couple of people in New York on the lookout 
for more, “They’re very simple books,” he 
expiains. “Truth always wins and the good 
boy always gets along. They remind me of 
some things I never want to take for 
granted.” He is also fond of contemporary 
biographies of Presidents, and was especially 
delighted recently to run across a biography 

“of Millard Fillmore. 

“People ask me why I’m interested in peo- 
ple like Pillmore. Well, I learn a lot from 
them—for one thing that, regardless of 
background, when a man becomes President, 
he always tries to live up to the responsibil- 
ity.” es 

The eldest of s¢ven children, DiSalle, was 
born of Catholic parents on Sullivan Street 
in New York City on January 6, 1908. His 
mother and father came from the Italian 
village of Vasto. His father, Anthony, was a 
punch-press operator. When Mike was 3, 
Anthony's factory moved to Toledo, and the 
DiSalles moved with it. Thrown out of work 
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at the bottom of-the depression, Anthony 
started his own electroplating business in 
his back yard. Today the firm grosses more 
than $1 million a year. 

Mike didn’t speak a word of English until 
he was 5. “Until I started school there 
was no need to speak English. You can’t 
imagine what it’s like, going to school and 
not being able to say a word to the other 
kids. I suppose that’s what drove me to the 
library so early. a 

“When I was in the fifth grade we were 
asked to write*a composition on what we 
wanted to be. I wrote that I wanted to bea 
public official.” When he was 25, a fledgling 
lawyer scarcely 2 years out of Georgetown 
University, he ran for clerk of the Toledo 
municipal court and was soundly licked. 

In_ 1937, he ran successfully for the State 
house of representatives. He was defeated 
when he ran for the State senate. In 1942, 
he was one of two Democrats elected to the 
Toledo city council and was reelected four 
times. He was twice vice mayor and was in 
his second term as mayor when Tryman 
asked him to be price boss. 

It was as vice mayor in 1946 that he set 
his precedent for sticking his political neck 
in the noose of tax reform. Toledo was 
broke. The voters had-rejected ten bond 
issues to pay teachers’ salaries and other 
expenses. Mike chaired a committee spon- 
soring a 1 percent city income tax on cor- 
porations and individuals. The CIO de- 
manded a $2,400 exemption for a married 
man with one dependent and forced a city- 
wide referendum. But the tax was passed 
and 5 years later Toledo had raised more 
than enough money to pay off $14 million 
and to increase services. : 

In 1949, Toledo was locked in one of the 
country’s bitterest labor disputes. For 7 
months, a panel of 18 citizens, 6 each from 
industry, labor and the public, had tried to 
bring peace. It looked hopeless until 
DiSalle asked the labor representatives to 
write down what they thought management’s 
rights were, and management representatives 
to make the case for labor. At that moment, 
the citizens labor-management committee— 
the so-called Toledo plan—was born. It 
worked. 

DiSalle’s experience in State elections has 
paralleled that of his party. He ran for 
Congress in 1946 and lost; he ran for the 
Senate against John Bricker in 1952 and Iost; 
he ran against C. William O’Neill for gov- 
ernor in 1956 and lost. He ran against 
O'Neill again in 1958 and this time he won. 

His wife, Myrtle, has long since stopped 
trying to get him to give up politics. 
DiSalle’s friends say he won't be satisfied 
until he gets into national politics—either 
as national chairman of his or as a 
member of Congress or something higher. 
Mike himself isn’t saying. “I’ve always felt 
that you can’t plan a political career. 
You’ve got to live it. There are tides that 
come in and out that are going to take you 
one way or the other.” 

A new tide could sweep Mike DiSalle back 
to Washington. Till then, he’s content to 
take his cue from Mark Twain: “Always do 
right. This will gratify some people and 
astonish the others.” 


ff 
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OF 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 26, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I would 
like to call attention today to an excel- 
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lent and highly informative report re- 
cently released by the National March 
of Dimes Foundation describing the 
vigorous and constructive efforts devoted 
to the prevention and cure of polio. 
This report, by Mr. Basil O’Connor, 
president of the national foundation, is 
indeed an inspiring testimonial to the 
fine work being done by the national 
foundation. The National Foundation, 
like the many other fine and selfiless 
national organizations dedicated to the 
stamping out of sickness and disease, 
merits our highest praise. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have excerpts from the founda- 
tion’s report printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. ‘ 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BvuILpING A New HEALTH PROGRAM 
(By Basil O’Connor, president, the National 
March of Dimes Foundation) 

The national foundation has moved vig- 

orously into the task of translating an en- 


larged health program from paper to action. 
A good beginning was made in 1958 toward 


new goals in research, medical care, and 


training of essential personnel. 

Concurrently through the year under re- 
view the organization has continued to dis- 
charge heavy responsibilities in the field of 
poliomyelitis. Provision was made for med- 
ical care and rehabilitation of thousands of 
polio sufferers—most of them having been 
stricken years ago—and research was ex- 
tended in the area of polio prevention. 

It has been a rewarding year—exacting in 
the volume of work in new ground and the 
added financial burdens that were inevitable 
in the transition, but exciting because of the 
importance of the objectives. A progressive 
role of greatly augmented usefulness in com- 
bating disease and disability has been as- 
sumed by your National Foundation, and the 
close of the year found the organization well 
on its way toward fulfillment. 


BACKGROUND 


Your board of trustees, as far back as 
1952, was of the opinion that the national 
foundation, through its long fight on polio, 
had so equipped itself as to serve eventually 
as a flexible, dynamic, and highly effective 
force in America against iMness and dis- 
ability—not only the effects of polio but 
human damage resulting from many other 
causes. Underlying the opinion were these 
facts: 

That a unique and highly creative research 
program, developed in recognition of the 
overlapping nature of disease problems, had 
uncovered promising leads to further study 
and possible prevention of a wide variety 
of virus and other diseases. 

That through the cooperation of local 
medical advisory committees with informed 
and dedicated volunteers in thousands of 
communities throughout the country, 4 
competent system had evolved for providing 
care to the disabled; and 

That a multimillion-dollar program for 
the training of scientists and experts in the 
medical and allied professions was in full 
operation, having long proved of indis- 
pensable worth to the Nation in combating 
acute personnel shortages. 

Any one of these facts was a persuasive 
argument for continuing the work of the 
national foundation. The combination left 
no doubt in the minds of your board of trus- 
tees nor of expert independent advisers who 
had been consulted. 

Studies were made to determine the most 
productive course of action, and on July 22, 
1958, the national foundation revealed a new 
concept of its usefulness and announced 
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to the public the specific initial objectives 
of its expanded program. 


BLUEPRINT 


The national foundation was described in 
that announcement as an organization for 
medical research, patient aid, and profes- 
sional education with a program that hence- 
forth would not be restricted to any one dis- 
ease or condition. It would have specific 
goals initially but would be flexible enough 
to meet new disease problems as they arose 
and to pursue expeditiously the solution of 
existing one as and when new opportunities 
to do so were created. 

It is conceivable that through its broad- 
range research program, particularly in the 
field of the viruses, the national foundation 
may be enabled to forestall certain potential 
disease problems before they arise, or before 
they can become major threats to the well- 
being of the Nation, and perhaps to produce 
answers to others that have, up to now, de- 
fied solution. 

It is a bold concept, demanding the utmost 
of us and of medical science. But it is also 
a valid recognition of the capacities of med- 
ical research as demonstrated under the 
sopnsorship of the national foundation, of 
the interrelated character of disease prob- 
lems, and of modern medicine’s approach to 
them. In the successful research work that 
has been done in polio, and in many other 
important recent findings, we have witnessed 
only the first impact of this approach. The 
possibilities are truly tremendous. 


BUILDING THE NEW ON THE OLD 

In all three main channels of its activity-— 
research, medical care, and the training of 
experts—the national foundation’s work in 
polio had laid a sound basis of experience 
and suggested a promising list of projects 
for a new program. Hence by July of 1958 
the organization was ready to go ahead with 
much work it had already planned or hoped 
to do. 

Research 


Knowledge that was essential before a 
polio vaccine could be created had led scien- 
tist-grantees of the national foundation 
years ago into study of the basic problems of 
virology. These investigations extended 
deeply into. questions of how living cells 
grow and multiply, and the role of cells in 
human illness, 

Among the many important and promising 
projects instituted or continued in 1958 
were studies of the mechanism of virus re- 
production within cells and the genetics of 
cells grown in tissue culture, an exciting line 
of inquiry that may provide clues to the 
genesis of cancer and other diseases. 

Important new knowledge of the causes 
and prevention of inherited diseases is ex- 
pected to result from the very considerable 
stimulation given to genetics through na- 
tional foundation-sponsored inquiries con- 
cerning cells and the complex chemicals 
they contain. 

The year was opportune for studies of 
the effect of vaccination on the«incidence of 
paralytic polio. These have strengthened 
the belief that the Salk vaccine, while it pro- 
tects inoculated individuals from the para- 
lyzing effects of the disease, does not pre- 
vent the spread of the virus in the com- 
munity; hence an unvaccinated person is not 
safe from infection through carriers who 
may themselves be immune to par&alytic 
polio. 

Other recent studies have indicated that 
when expectant mothers are vaccinated 
against polio the antibodies from the mother 
enter the bloodstream of the unborn child, 
giving it temporary protection against para- 
lytic polio. Also, it has been established 
that a single vaccine combining protection 
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against diphtheria, tetanus, whooping cough 
and polio can be given safely and beneficially 
to infants as young as 2 months. 

The possibility of using live-virus vaccine 
against polio was explored further. Exten- 
sive tests of such vaccines are now being 
conducted, but much more work will have 
to be done before a live-virus product can 
be put on the market, 

The search was continued for effective 
antivirus drugs, for quick and reliable diag- 
nostic tests for virus infections, and for the 
cause and prevention of kidney stones in 
bed-ridden patients. 

Additional work was financed by March of 
Dimes funds on the nature of the rapidly 
growing list of known Coxsackie and “echo” 
viruses—the ‘camp followers” of the polio 
viruses—and on the possibility that these 
and other virus infections may cause dis- 
abling illness years after they attack. 

The national foundation has made several 
grants to leading research centers for studies 
in the two major fields that were added to 
its program in 1958. 

One of these is an approach to the problem 
of rheumatoid arthritis through the study 
of autoantibodies—antibodies that are “anti” 
to one’s own tissue. Inquiry was begun into 
tissue reactions to injuries as a possible 
cause or precipitating factor in rheumatoid 
arthritis. Moreover, other scientists are try- 
ing to determine the significance of an 
abnormal protein (rheumatoid factor) pres- 
ent in the blood of persons afflicted with 
rheumatoid arthritis. 

As a beginning of research into the causes 
of congenital malformations, national foun- 
dation grantees have been making detailed 
investigations and analysis of the aftermath 
of recent “echo” virus epidemics in Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. In those outbreaks the 
spread of infection was wide enough to in- 
clude considerable numbers of expectant 
mothers. It is hoped the studies will show 
whether the virus infections of these 
mothers resulted in more abnormalities than 
usual among the babies. 

The national foundation’s allotment of 
funds for medical research in 1958 was $3,- 
370,769. This brought the total investment 
for this purpose since inception of the or- 
ganization in 1938 to $33,900,000. 


Medical care 


In the third year of relatively low polls 
incidence, residual damages of the heavy at- 
tacks of earlier years were still running high, 
still constituting a heavy drain on the na- 
tional foundation. Most of the 57,700 pa- 
tients who received assistance from March of 
Dimes funds in 1958 had been stricken in 
prior years. 

However, there was also an increase in the 
1958 cost of care for new patients because of 
scattered outbreaks of paralytic polio, largely 
among the unvaccinated. The epidemic in 
Detroit last summer, for example, cost more 
than a half million dollars in March of 
Dimes funds by the end of the year, and will 
necessitate substantial outlays for rehabili- 
tation for years to come. 

The allotment of March of Dimes funds for 
medical care in 1958 was $19 million as com- 
pared with $21,500,000 in 1957. 

One of the primary objectives of the 15 
respiratory and rehabilitation centers sup- 
ported by the national foundation through- 
out the country is to cut down as much as 
possible the long-term hospitalization even 
of seriously disabled patients. For many 
such persons, indefinite custodial care in the 
hospital without special services for in- 
creased independence, means waiting for 
death, whereas going home, no matter how 
serious the involvement, is a chance once 
more to live. To achieve the transition to 


home care is a costly matter, often requiring 
expensive equipment and services; but it is 
a trade of dollars for human life—a kind of 
transaction your national foundation has 
ever been ready to enter, to the limit its 
finances will permit. 

The centers, which also function in re- 
search for improvement of techniques in the 
care of the disabled, and in teaching and 
demonstration, provided 115,376 days of pa- 
tient care in 1958. Some centers had to be 
operated at or above their capacities. 

The 1958 outlay of March of Dimes funds 
for the support of the respiratory and 
rehabilitation centers was $2,342,951. 

The bright record of these centers was 4& 
factor in leading your board of trustees to 
approve the establishment, beginning in 
1959, of a new nationwide network of re- 
gional centers for the observation, evalua- 
tion and treatment of arthritis among chil- 
dren through the age of 18 years. Another 
such system to be devoted to the subject of 
birth defects is planned. 


Manpower for hgalth 

A very large expansion of the available 
supply of trained personnel—larger than any 
now provided for—is a crying need in the 
health field today. Without it, modern 
medicine may be prevented from large-scale 
application of the improved techniques al- 
ready developed. 

In the face of this serious shortage, the 
national foundation in 1958 made significant 
advancements in its program of professional 
education, already the largest in the country 
conducted by a voluntary organization. New 
steps were taken to strengthen and broaden 
the appeal to young péople to enter upon 
health careers; the effort was advanced to 
make more productive existing facilities and 
methods of this vital branch of education; 
and national foundation awards of fellow- 
ships were continued for advanced training 
in research, clinical medicine, and teaching. 

A new 10-year $12 million national founda- 
tion college scholarship program was launch- 
ed in October 1958. The purpose is to stim- 
ulate interest of young Americans in educa- 
tion in five health areas: medicine, nursing, 
physical therapy, occupational therapy, and 
medical social work. During the next decade 
at least 515 scholarships will be offered an- 
nually, each of $500 per year, renewable for 
3 years at the same rate. 

Through this program the national foun- 
dation, for the first time, will reach students 
in high school and their early college years. 
For the first time, too, support for 4 years 
of study is offered in these disciplines. Still 
another first is the way the program is to 


be conducted—that is, as a community sery~ . 


ice performed through the local 
rather than as a completely centralized 


program. 
This shift in primary responsibility from. 


national office to local chapter is actually a 
reflection of basic approach.. The national 
foundation hopes to encourage understand- 
ing by local communities of their own health 
problems, and to offer opportunities for each 
community to exercise its own initiative in 
meeting those problems. 

As in previous years, grants were made in 
1958 to colleges and universities as contri- 
butions both to the quantity and <—sy of 
teaching for the health professions. 

There are experimental patterns in educa- 
tion just as in research. The national foun- 
dation is deeply involved in the experiments 
going on in medical education today; in- 
volved in changing basic attitudes, in rais- 
ing standards, and in helping to o_o. 
curricula in medical schools and schools of 
the associated professions to train the kind 
of people needed for its expanded program 
and for modern medical care generally. 
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The Korean Section of the Conlon Report 
on Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 26, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the Con- 
lon Associates, Ltd., of San Francisco, 
Calif., have prepared exhaustive study of 
U.S. foreign ‘policy in Asia at the request 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. This study, fifth in a series be- 
ing issued .on American foreign-policy 
problems by the committee, was pub- 
lished November 1, 1959. The Korean 
section of the report was authored by a 
distinguished pplitical scientist from the 
University of California, Prof. Robert A. 
Scalapino. He has written an objective 
and very thought provoking analysis of 
the problems of this wartorn country. 
Although it is possible that his conclu- 
sions with regard to American policy 
needs will not be shared by all experts 
on the subject, I think the report is of 
sufficient importance to warrant its in- 
clusion in the Recorp for the attention 
of the Members of the Congress and the 
public. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix. 

I am advised by the Government 
Printer that the insertion will run be- 
yond the two pages permitted, and will 
make three pages, at a cost of $243. I 
ask unanimous consent that the matter 
may be inserted in the Recorp notwith- 
standing the additional cost. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





Korea 


Korea stands today as the symbol of free 
world cooperation against Communist 
aggression, the remarkable courage of a 
stalwart people, and the American deter- 
mination to save a frontier state. It is un- 
fortunate, therefore, that the South Korean 
Government has not acquired the type of 
respect from the broad community of free 
nations or the degree of contact with them 
that would lend it greater strength. Except 
for its contact with the small states of Tai- 
wan, South Vietnam, and the Philippines, a 
few European ties, notably West Germany, 
and its close relations with the United 
States, the Republic of Korea has been 
largely isolated from the non-Communist 
world. 

The reasons for Korean isolation and free 
world misgivings over Korean politics are 
complex. The fault does not lie wholly on 
one side. In addition to its difficulties in 
projecting a satisfactory external image, 
however, the South Korean Government 
faces an increasingly serious political crisis 
at home. The viability of democratic insti- 
tutions in Korea is on tfial and political in- 
stability is a threat. Arbitrary decisions by 
officials and police-state suppression appear 
to be keeping pace with mounting political 
unrest. And in few areas of the world is 
American prestige more closely tied to the 
internal developments of a foreign state. 
Whether justified or not, the United States 
will be held responsible for what happens in 
Korea. 

In many respects, the Republic of Korea 
lives on borrowed time. The Communists 
anticipated an easy victory in 1950 and came 
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close to achieving it. For brief periods, they 
controlled almost the whole of the Korean 
peninsula. In retrospect, one substantial ad- 
vantage emerged out of the war for the non- 
Communists along with the obvious trage- 
dies. Usually, the appeal of communism is 
that of the unknown or the untried versus 
that of the government in power. But large 
numbers of Koreans now in the south lived 
under communism, at least for a short 
period, and therefore have some personal 
basis for judgment. The Korean Commu- 
nists have not fared well in this competition. 
In the great natural “elections” produced 
by events in Korea, when people voted with 
their feet, the Communists suffered re- 
sounding defeats. The overwhelming flow of 
refugees was from north to south. The siz- 
able leftwing movement in South Korea was 
also reshaped by the war and Communist ac- 
tions. The “fellow traveler” element was 
sharply reduced. To the extent that the 
“left” plays a role in current South Korean 
politics, that role is essentially on behalf of 
Democratic socialism. Behind this lies the 
fact that the great body of Koreans, includ- 
ing the intellectuals, are genuinely anti- 
Communist today, partly as the product of 
wartime experiences. 

These advantages, however, might be only 
temporary. The Republic of Korea cannot 
count permanently upon Communist fail- 
ures of the past. Memories are often shaped 
to fit current discontents. More» impor- 
tantly, a younger generation is now growing 
up in Korea who are mainly aware of the 
present. Within a few years, this group will 
represent a significant portion of the elec- 
torate. There are also external factors that 
argue against complacency. The rise of Com- 
munist China as a major power will produce 
increasing pressures upon non-Communist 
Korea that can only be resisted through a 
combination of internal strength and ex- 
ternal support. The route to internal 
strength does not lie merely through a large 
standing Army. It must also include the 
vitality of the nation and the morale of its 
people. In order to protect its future, the 
Republic of Korea will have to meet these 
latter requirements. 


1. THE KOREAN ECONOMY 


The Korean economy has been and con- 
tinues to be heavily dependent upon Amer- 
ican aid. Without that aid, it would ccl- 
lapse. The period of postwar reconstruction, 
however, is ending. Presently, a transition 
from mere survival to expansion is taking 
place. Accelerated economic growth for 
South Korea is now possible and likely, but 
the degree of progress is contingent upon a 
wide range of factors. Many serious. prob- 
lems exist. 

Few societies, if any, in the modern world 
have undergone the travails of modern 
Korea. Colonialism, segmentation, and in- 
tensive war followed one upon the other. 
Japan contributed much to economic prog- 
ress in Korea but it also shaped the overall 
economy in a typically colonial fashion, be- 
queathing to independent Korea a sharp eco- 
nomic imbalance. That imbalance was com- 
pounded by the artificial division of the 
country at the 38th parallel into the so- 
called “agricultural” South and “industrial” 
North. Five years later, Communist aggres- 
sion cost Korea 1 million lives and damages 
estimated at $3 billion. Perhaps the real 
miracle is that this series of tragedies has not 
utterly destroyed the morale of the Korean 
people. 

The current situation, however, holds 
promise along with problems. Industrial 
and mining production in South Korea have 
registered substantial gains in recent years. 
Progress in agriculture has been slower, but 
some advances are now being registered. In 
early 1957, the Korean Government, with the 
support of the American aid mission, under- 
took an austerity program, For the first time 
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since the Korean war, inflation was brought 
under some control. In general, the signs 
indicate that the Republic of Korea is en- 
tering a phrase of more rapid economic de- 
velopment. Perhaps it is between the crawl- 
ing and the walking stage at present. 

Many stubborn problems remain. Infla- 
tion must still be considered a threat. The 
Korean production system has various weak- 
nesses. It is characterized by a high degree 
of unevenness: highpowered and ultramod- 
ern equipment furnished by ICA and a small 
number of skilled workers coexist with anti- 
quated methods and tools, sometimes in the 
same industry. Modern entreprenurial tal- 
ent is scarce and its growth is inhibited by 
nepotism, the continued influence of the 
oriental family system. The interaction be- 
tween business and government is extremely 
close, and marked by an unfortunately large 
oes of personal favoritism and corrup- 

on. 

The problems of credit and investment are 
also difficult. Credit is both scarce and ex- 
pensive; interest rates may run from 7 to 10 
percent per month. Government investment 
in economic development must be limited as 
long as military expenditures remain so large. 
Private investment is also limited by a com-~ 
plex of factors: low savings proclivites, 
hoarding, and the channeling of funds into 
forms of investment other than industry, 
Moreover, conditions in Korea have not made 
it attractive to private foreign investment. 

Living conditions in South Korea have 
greatly improved from the low point of war- 
time misery, but the Koreans are still a poor 
people. Some 75 percent of the people are 
emgaged in farming and fishing, with per 
capita production estimated at not more 
than US. $50 per year. In proportion to 
cultivated acreage, Korean rural population 
density is the second highest in the world. 
That population is rising, moreover. The 
total population, swollen to over 22 million 
by northern refugees, is increasing at a rate 
of 1.6 percent annually. Urban living stand- 
ards are rising faster than those of the rural 
areas, but the problems of underemployment 
and unemployment are grave. 

South Korea has relatively meager natural 
resources, especially of the type required for 
industrialization. Indeed, the questions of 
how much and what kind of industrializa- 
tion is economically sound for this state are 
critical questions that have never been su- 
ficiently studied, since they are also ques- 
tions highly fraught with political dangers. 

Many of the problems noted above are 
common ones in the so-called late-develop- 
ing societies, and there are no simple solu- 
tions. Tax reforms, an expanded credit sys- 
tem, and a rigorous campaign against cor- 
ruption, waste, and inefficiency are all 
needed. What responsibility does the United 
States have? Since 1953, aid to Korea has 
totaled some $1.7 billion, the overwhelming 
proportion of this coming from the United 
States. A strong case can be made for the 
thesis that these funds have not been used 
as efficiently as they should have been, that 
American interests and objectives in connec- 
tion with their use have not been sufficiently 
defined and defended, and that our generally 
weak position has created serious problems. 
The charge is common that American aid 
has created too many Korean millionaires 
and sustained too many corrupt practices. 

be is some validity in this criticism. 
Basically, we have had a weak policy toward 
Korea in terms of stipulations, controls, and 
supervision. We have usually invoked the 
time-honored maxim “noninterference in the 
internal affairs of another state,” despite the 
fact that massive aid obviously is interfer- 
ence and our responsibility for overall trends 
in Korea—and its ultimate defense—cannot 
be avoided. Clearly this is a complex and 
difficult matter, and one not confined to 
Korea by any means. It is one of the truly 
urgent problems in connection with eco- 
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nomic aid to late-developing societies. In 
Korea, the difficulties were doubtless com- 
pounded by the rivalries and divisions of 
authority that have prevailed among our 
separate diplomatic, economic aid, and mili- 
tary missions; recent administrative changes 
may bring some alleviation. But the broader 
elements of the problem will remain, and 
need to be faced squarely. These issues must 
not be used as the basis for underestimating 
economic assistance as a major weapon in the 
worldwide. struggle against totalitarianism. 
But our techniques of aid, and our responsi- 
bilities in connection with aid, need to be 
basically reassessed. 


2. KOREAN POLITICS AND SOCIETY 


Korean democracy today stands in pre- 
carious condition. Some progress has been 
made, and, considering the events of the 
last decade—indeed, the last half century— 
perhaps the miracle is that any semblance 
of democracy exists. Nevertheless, demo- 
cratic institutions face a very great trial in 
the immediate future, with the outcome un- 
predictable. 

It can be argued that democracy has made 
fairly significant progress in the Republic 
of Korea since 1945. After a lengthy period 
of colonialism and authoritarianism, Korean 
politics have been marked by surprising 
vigor and intensive competition, a tribute, 
in part, to the independent character of 
the Korean people. A two-party system ex- 
ists, with the Liberal and Democratic Par- 
ties both conservative in their general phi- 
losophy. The leftwing Progressive Party has 
now been outlawed; it had garnered rela- 
tively few votes except for the presidential 
election of 1956 when the Democratic can- 
didate died prior to the election. 

The Liberal Party, dominated by Syngman 
Rhee, maintains absolute control of the na- 
tional government at present, with a strong 
majority in the National Assembly. Since 
the Korean political system is strongly cen- 
tralized, this also gives the Liberals exten- 
sive control throughout the provinces. Both 
the popularity of President Rhee and that 
of the Liberal Party have dropped sharply, 
however, and the election of 1960 is in doubt, 
providing it is fairly conducted. The Demo- 
cratic Party has steadily gained strength, 
especially in urban areas, such as Seoul, 
where it has won a series of overwhelming 
victories. Competition in Korean politics 
has never been more intense. 

There is also evidence to indicate that the 
Korean people are participating in public 
politics on a larger scale and with more 
vigor and intelligence than at any time in 
their history. Their participation is marked 
by the growing exercise of individual free 
will, the hallmark of a democratic society. 
There is no blind worship of a national hero 
on the one hand, nor meek obedience to the 
orders of the village headmen on the other. 
Increasingly, even the rural electorate ap- 
pear to consult their “self-interest” when 
they cast their ballot. In some rural areas, 
to be sure, the influence of traditional ele- 
ments remzin strong, but new groups, such 
as the Korean war veterans and the modern 
educated class, vie with the old centers of 
rural power. Korean society at present is 
extremely complex, and in a state of great 
flux and transition. The historic conserva- 
tism of this people, especially the peasantry, 
is being moderated by rapid socioeconomic 
changes. Thus, the political landscape of 
Korea is being substantially altered. 

The force of provincialism in Korean polli- 
tics is also receding, a force. of enormous 
historic importance. The effect of modern 
war and massive dislocation has aided in this 
process. Some traces of the old order still 
exist, of course. There is a tendency to hire 
men from one’s own district when con- 
venient. The northerners now in the south 
have banded together to some extent and 
help each other when possible. -Certain po- 
litical groups show regional proclivities. It 
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is often said, indeed, that the present na- 
tional government is dominated by men 
from central Korea; similarly, the Chang 
Myun faction of the Democratic Party is 
known to include many northerners, al- 
though some of Chang's key advisers are from 
the south. Increasingly; however, regional 
differences and loyalties have been subordi- 
nated to a sense of Korean nationalism, 
Each of the above factors in its own 
way indicates the progress of democracy and 
the Korean state. Yet the darker side of the 
picture demands at least equal attention. 
Throughout its brief history, the Republic of 
Korea has been marred by political violence, 
acts of flagrant suppression, and certain po- 
lice-state tactics. And today, as the elec- 
tion of 1960 approaches, the Liberal adminis- 
tration is engaged in successive acts that can 
only be regarded as assaults upon basic dem- 
ocratic rights. The Democratic Party is be- 


-ing intimidated, its leaders. threatened, its 


press restricted, and its general rights vio- 
lated. The charge of “treason” is being used 
loosely to justify these actions, and laws 
such as the national security law are being 
rammed through the National Assembly over 
bitter opposition to give. them legal sanc- 
tion. At the same time, the Local Autonomy 
Act was amended to make the offices of 
mayor and township head appointive rather 
than elective, thereby greatly augmenting 
the power of the central government in 
what is obviously an attempt to make it im- 
pregnable at election time. Perhaps Korea 
does not have a two-party system, but 
rather a 14%-party system, with the opposi- 
tion party intimidated and discouraged. 

As has been noted, such tactics are not 
new. In 1952, for example, the Korean Army 
was deeply involved in the elections; in 1956, 
it was the police who served the political 
purposes of the administration. It has been 
less easy to apply these pressures in major 
urban centers; hence the relative strength of 
the opposition in such places as Seoul, 
Taegu; Pusan, and all larger cities. But in 
the rural areas police interference has fre- 
quently been extensive, The degree to which 
this type of pressure upon the electorate will 
continue and be effective is uncertain. 
Some evidence suggests that future pressures 
may be more subtle and that Liberal leaders 
will also resort increasingly to such ‘tactics 
as public works and similar benefits to win 
votes. Perhaps neither the military nor the 
police can be utilized for coercive purposes 
in the immediate future since many within 
these ranks suspect that political changes 
will soon occur. The task of supervising 
the next victory may be handed to some new 
group such as the Anti-Communist Youth 
Association which the Liberal Party has been 
grooming. In any case, however, the signs 
are very disturbing. 

Syngman Rhee has had many of the quali- 
ties of a successful leader, and he has ac- 
quired, not unjustly, the symbol of “father 
of the country.” His popularity among the 
Korean people has been very high at points, 
but now it appears to be declining. In the 
elections of 1952, Dr. Rhee received approxi- 
mately 72 percent of the popular vote, but 
his percentage dropped to 56 percent in 1956 
despite the death of his leading opponent 
just before the election. One’ factor involved 
is his advancing age, another the desire for 
a change, and the feeling that one group has 
been in power too long. But Rhee is a revo- 
lutionary before he is a parliamentarian, and 
he has been a revolutionary for most of his 
85 years. He will not give up power easily, 
and he and his supporters may not be will- 
ing to give it up at all, whatever the cost of 
staying in office, 

Perhaps a case can be made for benevolent 
despotism in Korea. Democracy may not 
be feasible in a society with the internal 
problems and external threats faced by the 
Republic of Korea. At the very least, some 
tempering may be necessary in the initial 
stages, some tutelage during the period of 
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transition. In these regards, Korea, despite 
its differences, shares certain problems in 
common with many late developing so- 
cieties. But irrespective of these problems, 
the immediate issue in South Korea is one of 
political stability or instability, and the 
degree to which a people’s confidence in 
their institutions and leaders is won or lost. 

The Korean political future is obscure. If 
President Rhee were to die before the 1960 
elections, the Liberal Party: would probably 
continue in power by some means, prevent- 
ing Chang Myun, the Democratic Vice Presi- 
dent from taking office. In the long run, 
however, Rhee’s death or retirement is likely 
to produce some important party realine- 
ments among the conservatives. Both con- 
servative parties are loose coalitions at pres- 
ent, with various factions jockeying for 
power. The two main Liberal factions have 
been labeled the “Extremists” and the “Mod- 
erates,” with the former still seemingly in 
control. Within the Democratic Party, men. 
like Chang Myun and Cho Pyong Ok each 
have substantial numbers of followers. The 
differences separating factions in both major 
parties are not basically questions of policy 
or ideology, but questions of office and power. 
Hence coalitions are always complex and 
changes unpredictable. Probably Cho will be 
the Democratic nominee for President if 
Rhee remains in office until the 1960 elec- 
tion. Should Rhee pass from the scene, con- 
servative party ranks would almost certainly 
undergo @ process of regrouping, with ele- 
eee of both major parties forming new 

The indications are strong, however, that 
some conservative coalition will hold the 
reins of political power in Korea, at least for 
the immediate future, irrespective of Rhee’s 
tenure in office. The left-wing, as repre- 
sented by such groups as the now outlawed 
Progressive Party, is still relative weak. This 
is due to many factors: The continuing force 
of Korean conservatism, the impact of the 
Korean war upon the leftwing, and the con- 
trol policies of the Government, among other 
things. 

The leftwing may not remain weak perma- 
nently, however. As noted earlier, the 
younger generation is increasingly restive, 
and even among the older groups substan- 
tial sociopolitical changes are taking place. 
There is considerable danger that in Korea, as 
in some other parts of Asia, an “intellectual 
proletariat” will develop, a younger educated 
class finding insufficient outlet for their 
talents and energies. This problem has a 
special facet in Korea, as it did once in 
Japan. The opportunities for the talented 
children of poor families in civilian uni- 
versities are very limited, due to meager 
scholarship funds. If they have any chance 
for higher education, it is usually via mili- 
tary schools. Thus, a number of bright 
young officers from the lower economic 
classes are emerging, filled with resentment 
against “special privileged” civilians and 
politicians. This could be explosive. 

In a broader sense, it is legitimate to ask 
whether Korea will follow a pattern set else- 
where, and replace civilian parties with mili- 
tary rule? This is possible, but the odds 
seem somewhat against it, at least for the 
present. Currently, no military man has 
great political prestige or organizational 
strength in Korea. Within the army, there 
are many ambitious men. But up to date 
the military have been instruments rather 
than masters of civilian government. This 
is partly due to the skill with which the 
Liberal administration, and particularly 
President Rhee, has handled the army. Po- 
tential rivals have been sidetracked; strong, 
independent-minded ieadership has been 
discouraged. Under the circumstances, fac- 


government fails tary 
at some point is a definite possibility, but it 
is not likely to happen in the near future. 
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very likely to continue for many reasons. At 
the same time, however, Korea will probably 
make increasing attempts to lessen the iso- 
lation that has characterized her position in 
Asia and add new dimensions to her diplo- 


The historic Korean problem has been that 
of a small nation wedged in between major 
and often aggressive powers. It is an obvious 
advantage to have a firm alliance with a 
major distant power like the United States 
which has no territorial ambitions. Put 
simply, Korea has less to fear and more to 
gain from American aid than from that of 
any other major power, and most Koreans are 
aware of this fact. But increasingly Koreans 
are also aware of the need for other friends 
and allies. There is a natural, growing desire 
for greater interaction with non-Communist 
societies other than the United States. One 
evidence of this is the newly found enthusi- 
asm for West Germany, especially among 
many of the younger people. In intellectual 
circles, moreover, hope is rising that Korea 
can now have more meaningful contact with 
other Asian-African societies, especially those 
to the south. 

Hostility toward Japan is substantial, 
especially among the Korean elite. Given 
political trends in Asia, close relations be- 
tween Korea and Japan are important, per- 
haps imperative to the welfare of both 
societies. Yet the obstacles are formidable. 
Bitterness and racial prejudice exist on both 
sides, and are not confined to a tiny group. 
The roots of the problem are deeply imbeded 
in history, including recent history. For 
some 40 years, Japanese imperialism domin- 
ated the Korean peninsula. The Japanese 
did much to advance Korea in a technological 
sense, and provide law and order, but they 
could not destroy Korean nationalism, and 
their generally condescending attitude to- 
ward Korean culture created many barriers. 
Recollections of the past have been fortified 
by problems of the present such as fisheries 
and repatriation. 

There are some rays of hope. Many 
Koreans have personal ties to Japan, either of 
respect or friendship, and most of the com- 
mon people are not anti-Japanese. More- 
over, even among those who harbor bitter- 
ness, increasingly there is a recognition that 
relations with Japan should be normalized 
in the national interest of Korea. There is 
considearable reason to believe that im- 
provements can be realized, especially when 
Syngman Rhee ceases to be President, for 
his personal enmity to Japan is boundless. 

The chances of Korean reunification in 
the near future are extremely remote de- 
spite the desires of the Korean people. There 
is some parallel with the German problem. 
The Communists cannot support peaceful 
reunification at present because they know 
that they would suffer heavy electoral de- 
feats and become an insignificant minority. 
Nor do they wish to commence another 
war through any attempt at unification by 
force. They will be content to wait, hoping 
for mounting unrest in the south. On the 
other side, while the Liberal Party has 
threatened forceful reunification at times, 
the Rhee government is not likely to defy 
Rotem opinion, including that of the United 

tates, 
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Under these conditions, both the Republic 
of Korea and the rest of the non-Commu- 
nist world are confronted with the question 
of how to treat the North Korean Govern- 
ment. Up to the present, the Republic of 
Korea has treated suggestions or acts of 
negotiation on any subject with the North 

as treason. Thus an isolation 
much stricter than that between West and 
East Germany has prevailed. For example, 
no trade or visits are permitted. Over a 
period of time, sentiment in the soyth fa- 
voring some relaxation may develop but this 
is difficult to predict. 

Meanwhile, about 8 million Koreans live 
in the north under a Communist govern- 
ment. The North Korean Communist elite 
has often been divided into three factions: 
the “Yenan,” “Moscow,” and “indigenous” 
elements. This signifies the diverse back- 
ground of the Korean Communist move- 
ment, and there is no doubt that factional 
difficulties have existed in the north, al- 
though no simple generalizations can be 
made. Current evidence suggests that a 
number of purges have taken place in party 
ranks, and that Russian influence in North 
Korea is much stronger than that of Com- 
munist China at present. Indications are 
that life has been rigorous in the north, but 
that, through human sacrifices, industriali- 
zation is being advanced. 

At present, North Korea does not offer 
great competition to the south. As has 
been noted, Communist actions before and 
during the Korean war turned millions of 
Koreans against that movement. Up to this 
point, .communism has signified neither 
nationalist victory, political freedom, nor 
higher living standards to the average 
Korean. And North Korean propaganda to 
the south has been crude and relatively in- 
effective, although southern propaganda to 
the north has not been much better. 


4. U.S. POLICY IN KOREA 


(a) The United States cannot discontinue 
economic asistance to the Republic of Korea 
at this time without risking the most serious 
economic and_ political repercussions. 
Neither the Korean people nor the Govern- 
ment is prepared to underwrite economic de- 
velopment without outside help at present. 
It is important now, however, to reexamine 
our aid program ih Korea with respect to 
the following questions: 

(1) What form of aid is most conducive to 
stimulating indigenous energies and capital 
formation? 

(2) To what extent should assistance be 
geared to long-range plans and what should 
be the American responsibility for checking 
the validity and progress of such plans? 

(3) What is the proper balance between 
military and economic aid, in terms of the 
security and welfare of Korea? 

This report cannot spell out detailed an- 
swers to these questions, but it might be sug- 
gested that whatever the form and amount 
of aid determined most desirable, the present 
military expenditures of the Korean Govern- 
ment should be reduced. Our treaty obliga- 
tions for the defense of the Republic of 
Korea are clear and unequivocal, and they 
must remain intact. With these, and the 
recent development in weapons, the Korean 
Army can safely be reduced to more manage- 
able proportions for the Korean economy. 

(b) The United States has too great a 
stake in the Republic of Korea, and the sym- 
bol of Korean freedom for which Americans 
fought and died, to permit any wholesale de- 
struction of democratic rights without sume 
counteraction. What can be done? First, 
the American people and the American Con- 
gress should be more thoroughly alerted to 
the facts of Korean political life. Korean 
leaders are presently convinced that the 
American people are not concerned with what 
happens in Korea as long as it remains anti- 
Communist. The American press should 
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give far greater coverage to the Korean po- 
litical scene, and more foreign correspond- 
ents should be sent to Korea to cover politi- 
cal events, including the forthcoming elec- 
tions. Some of our public leaders should go 
to Korea and, while there, reiterate the 
fundamental requirements of a democratic 
society. All Koreans should be made aware 
of the fact that the eyes of the world and, 
particularly the United States, are upon 
them. 

It should be made unequivocally clear to 
all Korean political groups that repeated 
violations of human rights or assaults upon 
democratic institutions in Korea will have 
a sharply adverse effect upon American- 
Korean relations. And means should be 
used to give this warning effect, if neces- 
sary. We have been too weak in Korea, and 
have not gained the respect of either the 
Government or the people for this fact. 
There are means that would be painful with- 
out being fatal which the United States 
could employ to support its own national 
interests in a situation where we bear such 
enormous responsibilities. 

(c) On the positive side, the United States 
needs to encourage all types of cultural rela- 
tions and scholarship pertaining to Korea. 
Despite our heavy involvement in Korea in 
recent years, American understanding of 
Korean society and culture is extraordinarily 
poor. There are no centers of Korean stud- 
ies in the United States at present, and al- 
most no American scholars primarily devoted 
to this area. With such weak cultural un- 
derpinnings, it is extremely difficult to build 
a strong political alliance. Some of the 
fault lies with the Republic of Korea and 
its representatives. Nevertheless, both the 
American Government and private groups 
and citizens should give high priority to 
tackling this problem. 

(ad) It is strongly in the interest of the 
United States that the Republic of Korea 
have increased diplomatic, cultural, and eco- 
nomic relations with the non-Communist 
world. It is especially important that re- 
lations between Korea and Japan be im- 
proved. This will not be easy, and Ameri- 
can pressure or mediation carries obvious 
risks. But the problem is also critical 
enough to our general interests to warrant 
risks. One possible method of slowly bring- 
ing Korea and Japan closer together is in 
the context of international conferences in- 
volving other nations or people. Even more 
formal means can be utilized such as the 
contacts of oversea student and scholar 
groups. But the United States must also do 
some serious thinking about compromise so- 
lutions to current Korean-Japanese differ- 
ences that might be proposed privately to 
the ‘two parties by us, solutions that might 
involve some American commitments as 
well. 


(e) There is no feasible method at present 


whereby Korea can be reunited, and two 


de facto Korean governments will likely con- 
tinue for the foreseeable future. Ultimately, 
recognition of this fact will probably shape 
new policies, both within the Korean penin- 
sula and outside. The United States may 
find it in the national interest to work for 
some general compromise agreement between 
the free and Communist worlds pertaining 
to divided states and their representation in 
international bodies. 

The .United States can take pride in its 
decision to uphold Korea against Communist 
aggression. It is important, however, that 
in the years ahead Korea remain a growing 
symbol of freedom, justice, and progress. 
This is only possible if the United States 
continues to make a substantial commit- 
ment, military and economic, to the Korean 
people. But it also depends upon Korea 
itself, the integrity of the political elite and 
the determination of the Korean people. 
Korea reveals both the challenge and the 
limits to American policy. 
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The Way Trujillo Nipped Plot, Why 
- Church Joined in Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
Time magazine of February 29, 1960, by 
Thomas Dozier, associate editor of Life 
en Espafiol: 

THe Way Trousi.Lto Nieprep PLoT, WHY 

CHURCH JOINED IN BATTLE 


(By Thomas Dozier) 


Cropap TruJILLto.—The beginning of the 
end in Trujilloland may well have been a 
warm Sunday late in January. On that date 
in Catholic churches all over Trujillo’s island 
domain priests rose up and publicly read the 
most telling criticism of the benefactor heard 
by Dominicans in 30 years. Their warning 
resulted from the way in which Trujillo had 
suppressed a plot aimed at assassinating him. 
It was a plot which the old dictator quickly 
put down, but in the process he set in motion 
a chain of events certain to do him no good. 

Trujillo’s efficient and well-equipped army 
had easily crushed a comic-opera invasion 
from Cuba in June, mainly because the in- 
vasion was not coordinated with the internal 
opposition: In September this internal op- 

ition, made desperate by shame and an 
increasingly difficult economic situation, be- 
gan to stir itself. A plan was slowly and 
cautiously evolved. Its simple objective was 
to kill the benefactor. A place and a date 
were chosen: the annual livestock show late 
in December on the grounds of the 1955 
International Fair of Peace and Brotherhood 
of the free World. Trujillo was scheduled to 
open the show, and the chances were that 
Brother Héctor, the president of the republic, 
along with a good sprinkling of other Tru- 
jillos, would be in attendance. Bombs would 
be installed everywhere the benefactor might 
be expected to show up. 

Trujillo’s omniscient and omnipresent in- 
telligence service was probably privy to the 
plan, or at least its general outline, from the 
beginning. Shortly before the livestock fair 
was to open, the government announced it 
had beer postponed until January 21. Early 
in December, the secret police had arrested 
a young Catholic seminarian on charges of 
possessing homemade bombs. This arrest 
was a tactical mistake, and a serious one. 

Under the 1954 concordat with the Vati- 
can, Trujillo agreed to special treatment for 
clergy and religious in his domain. Specif- 
ically, the concordat provides that no cleric 
may be arrested without notifying church 
authorities. Trujillo’s cops failed to observe 
this requirement. When the church got 
wind of the seminarian’s arrest, the hier- 
archy was outraged. 

The plotters in the meantime had changed 
their timetable to jibe with the new dates 
for the livestock fair: if they could not get at 
the benefactor in December, they would do 
it in January. But the plotters appear to 
have lacked both a central leader and a de- 
finitive plan for assuming power. Their 
naiveté and inexperience is indicated by the 
fact they went right ahead. Nearly all of 
them were respectable professionals, busi- 
nessmen, and students from good families; 
they just wanted to kill Trujillo. They had 
no army support. They took it for granted 
that with the benefactor out of the way, the 
army would step in to enforce order. With 
the army in control, they reasoned, the way 
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would be open for more moderate forces to 
assume power. 

These January conspirators had no con- 
nection with Dominican exiles in Cuba, Ven- 
ezuela, and Puerto Rico. They were anti- 
Communists, anti-Castro moderates, many 
of them extreme political conservatives— 
anxious to change their country’s govern- 
ment before any local variety of Castroism 
charged in to replace dictatorship with dem- 
agoguery. 

But the benefactor was still too smart for 
them. In the dark hours of January 18, 3 
days before the bombs were to go off, the 
khaki-colored Volkswagens of the S.I1.M. (se- 
curity police) buzzed into action. S.1.M. 
agents descended on hundreds of Dominican 
homes, hauled away fathers, sons, husbands, 
brothers—and even some wives and mothers. 

Both the numbers and category of those 
arrested were impressive. At first, the Do- 
minican police announced that 15 or 20 
people had been jailed. Later, the govern- 
ment oificially admitted to 123 arrests. Of 
the prisoners 120 were tried and sentenced 
to 30 years in prison. The best information 
in Ciudad Trujillo is that the number ar- 
rested actually totaled between 1,500 and 
2,000. Among them were some very impor- 
tant Dominicans. They included the son 
of the former ambassador to Venezuela, the 
brother of the dean of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Santo Domingo, the son of the 
former ambassador to the Vatican, the son- 
in-law of the ambassador to Mexico, the son- 
in-law of the ambassador to Colombia, the 
nation’s top cardiologist and the island’s 
leading gynecologist, who had formerly been 
personal physician to Trujillo’s daughter. 

In tackling such people as these, Trujillo 
must indeed have been desperate, for this 
class of nonrevolutionary citzentry has pro- 
vided the main passive support of his re- 
gime. But it was not only the quality and 
quantity of the people he arrested that was 
to haunt Trujillo; the way the arrestees 
were treated brought the benefactor into 
conflict with the most impressive enemy he 
had yet faced: the Catholic Church, 

Trujillo was understandably irritated that 
so many of his former friends could join a 
plot to kill him and, when the benefactor is 
irritated, it is not a nice thing to be in his 
power. This time Trujillo decreed a com- 
partively subtle form of torment for his re- 
spectable victims. Prisoners of both sexes 
were stripped naked, chained and thrown 
into common cells. A prominent woman 
physician was reportedly handcuffed nude 
to a distinguished lawyer in the same state 
of nakedness, to their mutual discomfort 
and embarrassment. The order of the day 
was indignity rather than the usual elec- 
trodes and the fingernail pliers, although 
there may have been some physical torture 
too. 

The church found such tactics insuffer- 
able, especially as they came hard upon the 


earlier arrest of its seminarian. Monsignor 


Octavio Antonio Beras, archbishop coad- 
jutor and active head of the church in the 
Dominican Republic, got together with his 
titular superior, aging (83), half-blind 
Archbishop Ricardo Pittini, who as head of 
the oldest see in the Western Hemisphere 
holds the imposing title of Primate of the 
Americas. The bishops of the country were 
summoned to Ciudad Trujillo, where they 
drafted one of the most outspoken pro- 
nouncements isued in modern times by the 
Catholic hierarchy in any country: a pastoral 
letter warning Trujillo to mend his way. 

The letter was completed and signed on 
January 25, the Feast of the Conversion of 
St. Paul. The following Sunday it was read 
at all masses in all the churches of the 
Dominican Republic, including the 420- 
year-old Cathedral of Santa Maria la Menor, 
which houses the tomb of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, 


. homes,” said the bishops. 
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“We cannot remain indifferent to the griev- 
ous blow that has afflicted many Dominican 
“s * * The basis 
and foundation of all positive law is the in- 
violable dignity of the human person. Each 
human being boasts, even before his birth, 
a heritage of prior and higher law than thase 
of any state whatever.” Then the hierarchy 
listed: what the church considers the in- 
tangible and inviolable rights of man: the 
right of life, the right to form a family, 
the right to work as a means of maintaining 
the family, the right to commerce and the 
exchange of products, the right to emigrate 
to another country in search of better work 
and tranquility, the right to a good name, 
the rights of “freedom of conscience, of the 
press and of assembly.” 

Congregations listened intently and nerv- 
ously as the bishops and priests announced 
an unprecedented action: “* * * We have di- 
rected in the exercise of our minis- 
try an official letter to the highest authority 
of the country, so that by a program of mu- 
tual understanding, excesses can be avoided 
* * * tears dried, wounds healed and peaze 
restored to sO many homes.” The pastoral 
added, with a fine twist of phrase, that the 
bishops were asking a special boon from God 
that no member of the Trujillo family 
“should ever experience, during his lifetime, 
the sufferings that afflict today the hearts of 
so many Dominican fathers of families, of 
so many children, of so many mothers and 
80 many wives.” 

Within a week the text of the letter was. 
publishec abroad. In the flurry that fol- 
lowed, the church issued @ mollifying state- 
ment suggesting that the incident had been 
unduly emphasized. But in private the 
churchmen expressed their determination to 
oppose any further infringement of human 
rights. 

Trujillo on his side turned the whole force 
of his own personality and his propaganda 
machine into a campaign to make it appear 
that everything was rosy. His newspapers 
published unprecedented reams of religious 
news; his foreign minister dashed off to 
Rome for a conciliatory talk with Pope John 
XXIII. The benefactor himself worked 
round the clock attending masses, funerals, 
church weddings, religious processions, — 
godfather at hundreds of bai 
Caribe, the leading daily of Ciudad Trujitie, 
blossomed with pictures of Trujillo the good 
Catholic, 

Simultaneously, the generalissimo acquired 
a sudden fondness for foreign journalists. 
He even invited them to a luncheon at which 
he joked: “I am sorry I could only invite 
low-class people today. Ali the best fami- 
lies are in jail.” When I talked with him on 
the Sunday following the pastoral letter he 
veritably bubbled over with cheerfulness, 
joking about stories-in the United States that 
he had fled the country. He followed me 
out onto the steps of the palace to show a 
letter from a priest.and asked, “Does this 
sound as if I am having trouble with the 
church? They still ask me for a military 
band.” 

At the same time Trujillo, wanting to 
cover all bets, was starting a strange double- 
headed campaign. Its apparent objectives 
were (1) to tighten his control by reassum- 
ing the presidency from his stumbling 
brother Héctor, or (2) failing this, to turn 
over the power to somebody else if the going 
got too rough, El Caribe printed a raft of 
open letters, paid advertisements, and pub- 
lic statements calling on the benefactor to 
present himself as a candidate for the presi< 
dential elections, still 2 years away. An- 
nouncement was made that on February 21 
@ monster rally and parade, the biggest in 
the history of the nation, would be held in 
Ciudad Trujillo to show his loyal people’s 
wish that Trujillo would run for president. 

The minister of the interior sent out let- 
ters to 80 prominent Dominicans asking them 
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to_form parties of the opposition, presum- 
ably to run candidates against Trujillo. Yet 
no Dominican seemed to want to run against 
the benefactor. One of the daily features 
of El Caribe in February was a regular pub- 
lication of open letters from these unhappy 
gentlemen, each in turn protesting: “Who, 
me?” 

There are reasons to believe that 
Trujillo may really be trying to find a grace- 
ful way to retire—that is, get out. Close 
associates say he is haunted by the vision 
of sitting in some refuge like Liberia, Spain, 
or Madeira and reading stories of how an 
infuriated populace eradicated every. mem- 
ory of the caudillo who imposed his name 
and personality so forecfully upon them for 
30 years. Trujillo hates the thought of going 
down in history as just another repudiated 
tyrant. He would like at least some of the 
2,000 statues erected to him in the Republic 
to remain intact. He would like to be re- 
membered for the good things he has done 
for his small country—and he has done 
much in the way of physical improvement— 
rather than for the enslavement of his peo- 
ple. As a result, he was probably serious 
when he assured a visiting U.S. Senator that 
he would like to hold free elections and would 
accept outside observers to guarantee their 
fairness. 

The question remains whether it is not 
too late for peaceful exits. Cuba’s Batista 
wanted to.get out gracefully, too; but he 
never figured out how to do it. Trujillo has 
now infuriated a large group of influential 
Dominicans. He has antagonized the 
Catholic Church. If he pardons those whom 
he has imprisoned and tries to conciliate 
the church, he seems to be leading from 
weakness. But if he keeps everybody in jail 
and continues to harass the church. he 
nourishes the bitterness and enmity that 
inevitably will destroy him. He is damned 
if he does and damned if he does not. 

The best guess holds that Trujillo has 
about 3 months to adopt a positive course 
of action. Dominican sources who accurate- 
ly predicted the January coup 4 months be- 
fore it happened are now saying that a new 
plot is being hatched for June. This time, 
they say, the internal opposition, which so 
far has operated without help from the out- 
side, will get together with other hemi- 
sphere forces dedicated to the overthrow of 
the benefactor. Next time, who knows? As 
one bishop remarked ominously, “It may 
soon be time for martyrs.” 





Wrecking an Industry 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an enlightening article 
which appeared in the American Legion 
magazine for March 1960: 

WRECKING AN INDUSTRY 
(By George H. Waltz, Jr.) 

No one doubts that the first victories 
in another large-scale war—if it comes—will 
be won by missiles, short-range, interme- 
diate range, and intercontinental. Some will 
be launched from land bases, some from 
high-speed airplanes, and some from nu- 
clear submarines. Billions of dollars are 
being spent by the U.S. Government to de- 
velop and stockpile this deadly kind of nu- 
clear armament. 
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However, although a single missile may 
be capable of destroying an entire city, few 


‘top military experts feel that missiles alone 


will win a war. In a statement made be- 
fore the Senate Armed Services Committee 
on. April 30, 1959, General Lemnitzer, the 
Army Chief of Staff, said: “In my opinion, 
the introduction of the new [nuclear era] 
weapons in no way diminishes the role of 
the ground soldier.” Most military men 
recognize the fact that it will be the foot 
soldier—the old-fashioned “doughfoot” 
rigged out in new-fashioned gear includ- 
ing new lightweight, rapid-fire rifles—who 
will have to move in to hold the ground 
leveled by a missile attack. And if such 
@ War ever does come, the military and 
the American people will. expect those 
soldiers’ rifles and automatic weapons to 
be the most modern, the latest in com- 
bat arms. They will expect such old- 
line arms manufacturers as Remington, 
Winchester, Savage, Marlin, High Stand- 
ard,. and others to be fully geared for 
a quick switch from the manufacture of 
sporting arms to military weapons. In 
past wars there has been a sufficient time 
lag to allow for research and development, 
retooling, and production. In a nuclear 
war there will be no time lag. 

Unfortunately (and you can put emphasis 
on that word), the American people and 
many Government officials seem to be doing 
their best—either intentionally or uninten- 
tionally; it makes little difference—to 
throttle the American manufacturers of con- 
ventional ordnance, the very manufacturers 
who have come to our reseue when our na- 
tional security was threatened. A fine old 
American industry, one that pioneered in the 
use of interchangeable parts, is slowly being 
forced out of business by three forms of 
harassment, official and otherwise. 

As a result, the industry has already lost 
about one-third of its skilled arms produc- 
tion employees because of layoffs and shut- 


downs due to dwindling sales. The indus-: 


try’s profits after taxes in 1958 were 99 per- 
cent lower than they were in 1956. 

Why are sales dwindling? 

There are a number of reasons—none 
the fault of the industry. The most im- 
portant factor is the unlimited importation 
of outmoded, surplus foreign military rifles 
and handguns. Since 1956 the importation 
of junked military rifles from England, Italy, 
South America, Austria, Sweden, Norway, and 
Israel has climbed steadily each year. Im- 
ports of surplus weapons increased 20 times 
between 1955 and 1958. During the same 
period, domestic gun sales fell off 50 percent. 
It is a simple case of foreign governments un- 
loading their no-longer-adequate military 
arms on the American market without im- 
port limitations and without even an equita- 
ble import duty. 

On November 10, 1959, the President of 
Costa Rica, Mario Enchandi Jimenez, an- 
nounced that that country was sending all 
of its surplus arms to the United States in 
exchange for tractors—with old Uncle Sam 
playing the role of the man who is beating 
weapons into plowshares for a foreign coun- 
try. According to a news story that ap- 
peared in the New York Times on November 
12, 1959, President Jimenez emphasized that 
the arms were to be delivered to the dockside 
in the United States. “Whatever happens 
to them after that will be the U.S. business,” 
said President Jimenez. 

Because of the low cost and low import 
duty—the average duty on a foreign surplus 
military rifle is $1.19—these outmoded, anti- 
quated military guns can be sold here for 
as little as $10.88 in sports shops, depart- 
ment stores, and by mail-order houses, 
most of them Johnny-come-latelys to the 
gun business. In the first 8 months of 1959, 
according to the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, 123,676 foreign surplus military rifles 
were imported into this country. In 1958 
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a total of 172,000 old rifies were imported. 
When the final total is in for 1959, it will 
probably top 200,000. 

In many cases these rifles cost the import- 
ers as little as 82 cents each. Add the aver- 
age import duty of $1.19 and a few dollars 
for shipping charges, and you come up with 
a cost price that yields a handsome profit 
even at the low sales price of $10.88. Some 
foreign surplus military imports go for as 
much as $49.50. \ 

With such a margin of markup, the im- 
porters have plenty of change to spare for 
advertisements in newspapers and maga- 
zines.- The rifles that they advertised, al- 
though no longer considered suitable for 
foreign soldiers, are being foisted on the 
American public at prices that yield a tre- 
mendous profit for the importer. In addi- 
tion, these prices are far below the cost of 
American-made, precision-built sporting 
rifles. Yet if you went deer hunting last 
year, you know that the woods were full of 
British Enfields, Swedish carbines, Italian 
carbines, Norwegian Krags, Belgian Mausers, 
and other foreign military what-nots. 

Sure, they’ll shoot, and that is about all a 
certain type of hunter cares about. How- 
ever, they are military rifles. Many of them 
are crude. All have been used under hard 
service for a good many years, which means 
that their stocks and barrels are not things 
of beauty or fine workmanship. Many may 
be unsafe. None, although some importers 
try to doll up their foreign military mer- 
chandise with so-called sporting stocks (at 
extra cost to the buyer), are really hunting 
rifles. But, thanks to low import duties and 
no import limitations, the price tags are low. 
Thousands of Carcano carbines, 7.35-milli- 
meter Italian-made army weapons, have 
been sold in the United States for as little 
as $14.88 each. Retail prices of American 
centerfire rifles range from $80 to $130, but 
these rifles are designed and built for hunt- 
ing. American rifle manufacturers, harassed 
by uncontrolled foreign competition, must 
pay high wages to the skilled arms makers 
they employ. How can they compete? The 
answer is that they can’t. 

The markup that gives the firearms dealer 
his profit on an American-made rifle is in- 
finitesimal when compared to the profit mar- 
gin provided by the sale of an old surplus 
military gun. As a result, the gun dealer or 
sports shop handling American rifles as well 
as foreign surplus ones is able to make more 
on the latter even though it sells for less. 
And if his primary concern is making a fast 
buck, he probably will push the foreign mili- 
tary rifle. 

This bonanza for the importers and some 
dealers has, oddly enough, been made pos- 
sible by the kindliness of Uncle Sam—kind- 
liness not directed toward the American 
small arms industry. Most of the military 
rifles that are being dumped on our market 
by the hundreds of thousands are obsolete 
weapons that have been, or are being, re- 
placed by more modern weapons, whose cost 
in many cases is being underwritten by 
Uncle Sugar’s foreign aid program. For- 
eign aid is fine when it is applied to under- 
developed countries, but when it plays a 
part in destroying an old American indus- 
try—an industry involved in our national 
security—it should be scanned carefully. 

Just recently I saw a British Enfield that 
had been bought for about $15 at one of New 
York’s largest department stores. Close ex- 
amination showed the Savage imprint and 
the words “Property of the U.S.” stamped 
on its barrel. Yet it had arrived in this 
country as an uncontrolled import and had 
been sold at a handsome profit to an Amer- 
ican who, through taxes, had already paid 


for the rifle by helping to foot the tab for 


lend-lease—which turned out to be more 
give than lend or lease, ‘ 

The American arms manufacturers have 
tried to stem this wholesale flood of war 
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surplus imports, but so far they have met 
with little success, in spite of the fact that 
they form the essential backbone of our 
military arms production. First, they ap- 
proached the State Department, but re- 
ceived little help. 

Last June they turned to the Government’s 
Director of Civil and Defense Mobilization for 
relief. In their petition they pointed out 
that the industry is all important to the 
national security and asked that the im- 
portation of surplus military rifles be lim- 
ited to the average quantity imported an- 
nually during the period from 1945 to 1955— 
about 5,000 guns a year. 

This could be done under section 8 of the 
Trade Extension Act, which was designed to 
prevent excessive imports from impairing the 
ability of American industries to meet their 
mobilization assignments with a minimum 
of lead time. Unless it is done, according 
to our principal arms makers, “the domestic 
firearms industry cannot maintain its eco- 
nomic strength in the face of the present 
level of imports of surplus military rifles.” 
They also maintained that unless some limi- 
tations are placed on the sale of foreign 
surplus arms, the industry will lose the 
nucleus of skilled arms experts who will be 
so necessary to an all-out effort to produce 
military arms, and it will be unable to carry 
out the research and development necessary 
to produce such military arms. 

To plead their case, such importers of sur- 
plus military rifles as Interarmco, Ltd., of 
Alexandria, Va., and the Golden State Arms 
Corp. of Pasadena, Calif—two of the larg- 
est—have organized the American Council 
for Technical Products. Their bland claims, 
as reported in the Wall Street Journal, center 
on the following: 

First, that the Army Ordnance Corps car- 
ries on most small arms development and 
manufacture at its Springfield, Mass., ar- 
mory. The actual facts: For the production 
of the new M-14 rifle, two arms manufac- 
turers have been awarded contracts to pro- 
duce 35,000 rifles each. The Springfield 
armory has a contract to produce 15,000. 

Their second claim is that more than half 
of the surplus foreign military rifles sold go 
into gun collections or are hung over fire- 
places as decorations. In this respect, so the 
importers claim, they are not in direct com- 
petition with American sporting rifle manu- 
facturers. 

However, the importers’ own advertising 
and the advertising of the dealers, depart- 
ment stores, and mail-order houses han- 
dling their beaten-up foreign wares belie 
their claim. Most newspaper and magazine 
ads are illustrated with drawings of men and 
boys togged out in hunting gear. Even the 
copy in most cases is written to snare would- 
be hunters. The copy in a recent advertise- 
ment placed in the Wall Street Journal by 
the Golden State Arms Corp. starts off this 
wag ‘Deer hunters, we have at last received 

a shipment of the rare and prized British 
Enfield special carbine No. 5, designed spe- 
cifically for use in the jungle and rain 
forest.” 

This is an “over the mantel” gun? 

An ad in the New York Daily News, placed 
by Abraham & Straus, one of Brooklyn’s 
largest department stores, reads: ‘Preseason 
hunting event. British Royal 303 Enfield 
sniper rifle with a 90-day new-gun guaran- 
tee.” 

Do over-the-mantel guns used for decora- 
tive purposes need a 90-day new-gun guar- 
antee? 

The headline of still another such ad, 
this one placed in the New York Herald- 
Tribune by the Hunter’s Lodge of Alexandria, 
Va., read: “Happy hunting * * *a ila 
Italiana.” The copy describes a war sur- 
plus Italian Carcano carbine. 

Just how many Americans would buy an 
Italian Carcano carbine to hang over their 
mantel? The company’s very name—Hunt- 
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er’s Lodge—gives the pitch. It is after the 
hunter’s trade—the country’s largest market 
for guns. 

The American small-arms industry is also 
feeling a squeeze from the importation of 
new shotguns and sporting rifles made in 
Italy and other foreign countries. Because 
of low labor costs and low import duties, 
shotguns and rifles with hand-engraved 
barrels and finely grained and handworked 
stocks can be placed on the American gun 
dealer’s racks at a fraction of the cost of a 
domestic gun. One gun dealer showed me a 
single-shot shotgun that he can sell for less 
than $40. It was engraved and had a beau- 
tiful stock. I asked him why he handled 
them. His reply:' “Frankly, they arrive 
‘broken’ and I have a devil of a time assem- 
bling them; but they sell because of their 
‘ornamentation’ and comparative low price. 
If I didn’t carry them, the fellow down the 
street would.” 

Cutthroat competition from the unlimited 
importation of both surplus and new weap- 
ons would be to hog-tie the American arms 
industry. But it also has other troubles. 
Now the industry is being plagued in a 
subtler, but just as damaging, way by various 
groups of do-gooders and pantywaisted men 
and women who feel that the main solution 
of the problems of crime and juvenile de- 
linquency is just a simple matter of pass- 
ing a law. They usually suggest either 
a law that would ban the sale of rifles, shot- 
guns, or handguns to anyone but certain 
Government officials and the police forces, 
or a law that would require citizens to ob- 
tain licenses or permits to own and use a 
rifle or a shotgun and to buy ammunition. 

Unfortunately, such a law has never cut 
down the incidence of crime (New York 
State is a good example of this fact). Ali 
it does is prevent the average law-abiding 
citizen from obtaining a gun, or make it 
difficult for him to do so. Criminals, on the 
other hand, are able to buy handguns from 
under-the-counter sources. 

These groups would like to repeal the 
second amendment to the Constitution, 
which provides that “the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms shall not be in- 
fringed.” 

One of the first things that a dictator does 
when he comes to power is to require the 


registration of all arms. The next step is the 


confiscation of all arms. This gives him and 
his police-state government the assurance 
that the people will have no weapons to 
use in revolt. 

Last July McCail’s magazine joined the 
ranks of the do-gooders who feel that you 
can outlaw crime by passing a law. In an 
anticle entitled “This Very Day a Gun May 
Kill You” they fell into step with the anti- 
rifle, antishotgun, and antihandgun parade. 
The author, presumably backed by the edi- 
tors, blamed the sale of arms to law-abiding 
citizens for many things, including juvenile 
delinquency, suicides, and crime. 

What the article failed to point out was 
that this very day you stand a much better 
chance of being killed by an automobile, a 
mugger with only two bare hands for weap- 
ons, or by a garrison belt-slinging teenager 
than by a gun. 

If we were to outlaw the use of all things 
that killed, we’d be without automobiles, 
belts, pieces of rope, lengths of heavy chain, 
umbrellas, icepicks, pocketknives, and bath- 
tubs. Many people are killed every year 
by a combination of a lost piece of soap and 
a bathtub. 

In the best tradition of the McCall’s ap- 
proach to life, the author deplored the way 
in which perfectly normal and well-adjusted 
juveniles became killers once they laid hands 
on firearms. In the grimmest details, the 
article told how these youngsters burst the 
bonds of togetherness by grabbing daddy’s 
rifle or uncle’s shotgun and mowing down 
other members of the family. What McCall’s 
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neglected to point out was that these mal-- 
adjusted children could have used a leadpipe, 
a kitchen knife, or a bottle of salad oil to 
vent their childish petulance. 

The McCall’s article quoted numbers from 
the National Office of Vital Statistics to show 
that in 1956 over 14,000 Americans ‘were 
killed by guns. 

However, the statistics were used slightly 
out of context. The National Office of Vital 
Statistics report for that year shows that of 
the 14,220 (if you want to be exact about 
numbers, which McCall's was not) killed, 
1,841 were suicides by firearms or explosives, 
4,010 were assault victims by firearms or ex- 
plosives, and 2,369 resulted from accident by 
firearms. Actually, the only one of these 
figures that really counts is the 4,010—the 
number of people who were assault victims 
of firearms or explosives. A man or woman 
intent on suicide can resort to gas, a knife, 
or the muffler of the family car. He doesn’t 
need a gun. 

In point of fact more people, many more 
than the 2,369 listed as gun fatalities, die 
right in their own homes—homes without 
firearms—each. year, And these deaths are 
caused by falling downstairs, slipping on ice, 
slipping in the bathtub, or tripping over a 
child’s toy, ete. If we are to follow the lead 
of the editors of McCall’s, perhaps we should 
outlaw stairs and. children’s playthings. 

When you. begin to think about it, the 
whole idea becomes ridiculous. However, 
this didn’t prevent George Gallup. ofthe 
American Institute of Public Opinion in 
Princeton, N.J., from conducting one of his 
famous polls on this subject. Oddly enough, 
his poll, too, came up with the 14,000 “killed 
by firearms’ figure. And he—like the Mec- 
Call’s article—failed to break down the fig- 
ures to show the percentages or numbers who 
were suicides or who were killed by explo- 
sives. Letters written. to Dr. Gallup by 
sportsmen questioning the figures used in his 
poll were, for the most part, unanswered, 

Perhaps the best answer to Dr. Gallup, 
McCall's, and others we have referred to was 
presented in an editorial that appeared in 
a@ recent issue of the Law and 
Order, published by the National Police Offi- 
cers Association of America. It was written 
by the association’s president, Frank J, 
Schira, and it said: 

“Without appearing to sit on a fence we 
feel that an American citizen of voting age 
and of good character should have the right 
to purchase without restriction a handgun, 
rifle, or shotgun or a like item without in- 
terference by a Government body * * *. 
Let’s not tie redtape around the hammer of 
the handgun and restrict good men and 
women from owning firearms.” ‘The presi- 
dent of the National Police Officers Associa- 
tion of America should know what he is 
taiking about. 

In the event of war, we are going to need 
our small arms industry. Let’s not kill it 
with unfair foreign competition. And let’s 
not kill it with laws that require the honest 
citizen to get all sorts of permits and licenses 
in order to own a gun for hunting or target 
shooting or home protection. 

Most industries are protected by import 
limitations. Why not the American arms 
industry? 





Democrats and Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI . 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Chicago 
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- Daily Calumet, a community newspaper 
in my district, is, I believe, a most inter- 
esting commentary on a subject of great 
concern to us all: 

DEMOCRATS AND DEFENSE 

Democratic hopefuls seeking the presiden- 
tial nomination look a little foolish when 
they in unison go out calling for increased 
armaments against the Soviet threat and at 
the same time call loudly for suspension of 
nuclear tests. ; 

It is these same candidates who are 
obsessed with the notions that war is un- 
thinkable, that reason will triumph, that 
our differences with the Communists are 
negotiable, that Khrushchev needs peace, 
that coexistence is the prerequisite to sur- 
vival. 

If all these assertions are true and their 
reasoning logical, why then should we be so 
worried about a timelag in the missile race 
of a year or two? 





We Need Heart Research 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of Febru- 
ary 23,1960: 

BrrTepays Make Heart Glow, ScrIENTISTs 
FPrinp—Ace PIGMENTS ACCUMULATE IN LIV- 
Inc CELLs AND SHINE UNDER ULTRAVIOLET 
LicHt 
Cuicaco,—Birthdays truly make your heart 

glow. 

The older you get, the more your heart ac- 
tually will shine or fluoresce if exposed to 
ultraviolet or black light. 





It shines more because more age pigment | 


accumulates in living cells of the heart. 
This pigment is a strange and perhaps very 
significant fact in the puzzle of why and how 
we grow old and die. 

The pigment shines with a kind of orange 
light when the heart is inspected with ultra- 
violet light. 

The age pigment concentrating in human 
hearts, nerves, brains, and muscles is being 
investigated for clues to aging. 

INCREASES WITH AGE 

The story is told in an exhibit to the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

Children up to about age 10 apparently 
have none of the age pigments in their 
hearts, autopsy studies show. 

But the amount increases in proportion to 
age thereafter, scientists of the gerontology 
branch, National Heart Institute, and Balti- 
more City Hospitals find. 

In persons of advanced age, perhaps 20 
percent of the heart is made up of the age 
pigment, which is relatively inactive and 
seemingly useless. 


REPLACES SOME TISSUE 


But it is replacing some of the contractile 
tissue of the heart cells. A big question is 
whether this is connected with the higher 
death rates that come with age. 

The age pigment was first noticed many 
years ago. Main goals now are in trying to 
isolate and identfy it, and determine what 
it means. 

Where the pigment comes from and why 
are also still unknown. It doesn’t seem to 
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be correlated with heart failure, or any 
particular disease. 

The research team includes Drs. Berhard 
Strehler, Albert S. Mildvan, Donald Mark 
(now in Peoria, Tll.), Daniel Hendley, and 
Irwin Konigsberg. 





Bank of England Stops Supporting 
Market for Government Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 26, 1960 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 


-ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp the at- 

tached editorial from the Wall Street 

Journal of February 26, 1960, entitled 

“Bank of England Stops Supporting 

Market for Government Bonds.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bank orf ENGLAND Stops SUPPORTING MARKET 
FOR GOVERNMENT BonDs—ACTION Is AIMED 
AT RESTRAINING British Bonps From 
FINANCING INFLATIONARY SPENDING 
Lonpon.—The Bank of England, for the 

first time in many years, withdrew its market 

support for British Government bonds, in a 

Government move to restrain banks in the 

United Kingdom from financing inflationary 

spending. : 

Banks have been selling bonds in large 
amounts on the open market to raise money 
for increased loans to customers. Such sales 
in recent weeks have been estimated at 80 
million pounds sterling, equivalent to $224 
million. 

Until now the Bank of England, anxious 
not to disturb investors’ confidence in gov- 
ernment securities, has absorbed these offer- 
ings by making purchases at prices con- 
sidered necessary to maintain a favorable 
market. 

That policy ended late Wednesday, when 
the Bank of England decided to call a halt 
to the commercial banks’ unloading and dis- 
continued its support buying. 

The immediate effect was to send gilt- 
edged issues tumbling, and the slide con- 
tinued yesterday, with losses ranging as high 
as $3. 

One financial authority said the Bank of 
England’s move represented “the British Gov- 
ernment’s firmest disinflationary action since 
the bank rate was raised to 7 percent in 
September 1957.” Later reductions cut the 
bank rate to 4 percent, but last month it was 
moved back up to 5 percent. 

The bank rate is the fee the Bank of Eng- 
land charges on credit extended to other 
lending institutions. 

“With price trends uncertain in the ab- 
sence of Government support, it is unlikely 
the banks will now indulge in any heavy 
selling of their remaining gilt-edged securi- 
ties,” one market dealer noted. 

The Government action was viewed as a 
roundabout way of restricting consumer 
credit without resorting to a further bank 
rate move or imposing direct controls on 
installment buying. 

The action of withdrawing Government 
support for gilt-edged bonds in the market 
hit industrial bond prices as well as Govern- 
ment bonds. In spite of late rallying at- 
tempts, the list finished widely lower yester- 
day. With losses running to the equivalent 
of a dollar or so. 
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The Bank of England normally buys and 
sells gilt-edged bonds in the market to 
smooth out violent price fluctuations. When 
such buying develops into inflationary sup- 
port of the market against heavy selling by 
commercial banks, the central bank pulls 
out the stop—a point which apparently has 
now been reached. 

For many months banks have been lend- 
ing freely to their customers. Reasons 
Msted for the rising credit demand include: 
Booming trade and increased industrial 
output, which mean larger inventories of 
goods to be carried and financed; capital 
expansions, frequently financed at the start 
by bank loans in anticipation. of later per- 
manent arrangements; increased personal 
spending, partly in connection with install- 
ment buying of automobiles, houses, and 
appliances; heavy tax payments at this sea- 
son by companies and individuals. 

If the Government’s latest action to trim 
back spending regarded as _ inflationary 
fails, further moves are expected. One sug- 
gestion is that the new and yet untried 
device of the special deposit might be intro- 
duced. This would be an order by the Bank 
of England to banks to deposit with it a 
certain proportion of their cash resources, 
Money so locked up could not be used for 
advances to customers. 

Such a rule would be similar in a general 
way to the reserve requirements of US. law, 
under which commercial banks must keep 
specified portions of their deposits in cash 
at Federal Reserve banks. 

Official quarters indicate there is no im- 
mediate intention or need to introduce the 
special deposit plan or to resort to direct 
restrictions on installment sales. However, 
Government sources say they’re determined 
to nip in the bud any new inflationary ten- 
dency; one sign of that attitude was the 
recent hike in the bank rate to 5 percent. 





Poll Payola 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the Reading (Pa.) New Era: 


POLL PAYOLA 


Are public opinion polls a subtle form of 
“payola”’? 

This question is not as remote as it may 
seem. One of the gimmicks utilized in the 
record business was to create phony “polls” 
and thereby manipulate the popularity of 
certain recording artists and spur the sale 
of records. 

If it worked in the comparatively unim- 
portant business of rock and roll, perhaps 
it will function with even more devastating 
results in the field of economics and politics. 

And if it was “payola” for disk jockeys to 
artificially stimulate the demand and popu- 
larity of certain records, isn’t it even more 
“payola” when a public opinion poll keeps 
saying over and over again that NIxon is a 
virtual shoo-in for President? 

Private soundings of public temperament 
may be valid on the grounds they are kept 
confidential and are the property of those 
footing the bill. But polls taken for the 
obvious purpose of influencing, rather than 
tabulating, public opinion most definitely 
are guilty of “payola.” 
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We'd like to see a congressional investi- 
gation of the polltakers in America. It is 
difficult for us to really believe that the ques- 
tioning of 2,000 or 3,000 people out of nearly 
200 million is a basis for predicting how 
people will vote. 

Samuel Grafton, author and columnist 
writing in Sunday’s New York Times, points 
out that many an important debate, such as 
the famous Lincoln-Douglass exchanges 
would never have taken place if a poll taker 
had resolved the issue in advance. He cited 
Rockefeller’s withdrawal from the GOP presi- 
dential race because of polls as a disservice 
to American democracy. 

Harry Truman proved that a stirring cam- 
paign, raising issues and debating them 
forcefully, can prove the polltakers all wet. 

When you realize that in the past over 90 
percent of the newspapers editorially backed 
the Republican candidate for President, it’s 
easy to understand how a combination of 
big business, big money, big press, and big 
polls can go a long way down the payola 
road to elect the Nation’s No. 1 officeholder. 





Senator Vance Hartke Discusses the Un- 
employment Problem on “The American 
Forum of the Air” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the first week of December 1959, 
the U.S. Senate Special Committee on 
Unemployment Problems conducted 
hearings in four Indiana cities. One of 
these was the city-of La Porte in my own 
congressional district. The La Porte 
community has suffered substantial and 
persistent unemployment in recent years. 

The chairman of the Senate commit- 
tee hearings in Indiana was the distin- 
guished junior Senator from our State, 
the Honorable R. VANCE HarTKE, who has 
himself shown a deep interest in attack- 
ing the problem of unemployment. Sen- 
ator HarTKeE’s able and informed ques- 
tioning of the many witnesses who testi- 
fied at this grassroots hearing in La 
Porte made the visit of the Senate com- 
mittee to La Porte County unusually 
valuable and productive. 

I am pleased, Mr. Speaker, to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Reoorp the trans- 
cript of “The American Forum of the 
Air” broadcast of December 1, 1959, on 
the topic, ‘‘How Serious Is the Unemploy- 
ment Problem?” 


Both Senator HarTkKe and Dr. Clarence 
Long, professor of economics at Johns 
Hopkins University, participated in the 
discussion. The proceedings follow: 


How Serious Is THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEM? 


(Senator Vance Hartke, Democrat, of Indi- 
ana, and Dr. Clarence Long, professor of 
economics, Johns Hopkins University; Jim 
Snyder, moderator) 


Mr. Snyder. This is the “American Forum 
of the Air,” produced by the Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co. in association with Theo- 
dore Granik. 

Our guests are Senator Vance HARrTKs, 
Democrat, of Indiana, and Dr. Clarence Long, 
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professor of economics at Johns Hopkins 
University. 

They will discuss “The Unemployment 
Problem,” 

When Labor Secretary James Mitchell “ate 
his hat” a few weeks ago it was one more 
indication that despite the booming Amer- 
ican economy over 3 million people are 
unemployed. Opinions vary widely on the 
seriousness of the problem and how it can 
be solved. 

We are pleased to have as our guests on 
the “American Forum” Senator VANCE 
Hartke, of Indiana, who is a member of the 
Senate Special Committee 6n Unemployment 
Problems, and Dr. Clarence Long, professor of 
economics at Johns Hopkins University. 

Senator Hartke, let’s begin by discussing 
the causes of unemployment. 

Now Dr. Long has testified before your 
committee that unemployment is caused by 
excessive labor turnover, poor business man- 
agement, lack of community organizations 
in depressed areas, and stubborn and short- 
sighted-labor leadership. Do you agree with 
Dr. Long? 

Senator HarTKe. Well, those are some 
pretty general terms. We have to come back 
to some specifics. I think possibly we have 
to take this in the context in which"Dr. Long 
was talking about. 

The important thing to me about unem- 
ployment is that this is something which 
deals with human beings. 
that cannot be dealt with in statistics alone. 
When you, have a man out of work and he 
has a family to support it is a problem, and 
when we have this situation multiplied bet- 
ter than 3 million times in the United States, 
it is more than a problem. And the impor- 
tant thing to the public is that they have 
to pay in one way or another for these 
people. They have to pay for them either 
in unemployment compensation checks, 
they have to pay for them in welfare assist- 
ance or they will have to pay for them in 
local relief or in charitable, donation or 
otherwise they pay for them in the way 
which is most inhuman of all, and that is 
suffering, and this to me is why we must 
seek the solutions to some of these problems. 

Mr. SnypER. Well, what about the causes of 
unemployment? 

Senator Hartke. There are a number of 
causes, of course, but the biggest thing is 
that you must have an economy which is 
capable of absorbing a number of potential 
individual situations. One of them is the 
supply of labor which is available. This 
méans that it must be qualified and capable 
of doing the jobs which are required. It 
doesn’t do any good to have a typist apply 
for a job doing welding. The typist can’t 
weld. Nor can the welder type, and this 
presents one problem. The 6ther situation, 
another one of the situations is the case 
where you have people at work in factory 
levels, or in the productiom of goods, and 
this number of people is not increasing in 
the Nation’s overall economy. It is really 
at about the same level numerically as it 
was in about 1919, so we have to find another 
area where people can go to work. 

So to find an answer to this means really 
finding an answer to our overall economic 
problem. Involved in this is the one big one 
which is coming to the front now, and is 
nothing more than what we have had‘before, 
what we call automation. This is the 
increased productivity of a human being as 
a result of using intelligent machines or 
intelligent methods of doing things. 

Mr. Snyper. Dr. Long, do you agree with 


the Senator on this or do you still feel as you ~ 


did before you testified before his commit- 
tee? 

Dr. Lona. Well, I certainly agree with a 
great many things that the Senator has said. 
I think that one of the interesting things 
about the behavior of our employment and 
unemployment problem over the last 13 years 
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is that it presents us with something of a 
paradox. On the one hand the economy has 
shown that it has amazing ability to create 
jobs for enormous numbers of people. We 
have actually now employed about 8 million 
more people than about 13 years ago, and 
all during that time there have been enor-: 
mous releases of people because of increases 
in efficiency, so we have absorbed a great in- 
crease in the labor force and offset this great 
increase in technological technology. 

At the same time throughout this period 
we fave always continued to have something 
like about 4 percent of our labor force un- 
employed. Only briefly, and that was d 
the Korean war, has it gone below 4 percent. 
That means somewhere around 3 million un- 
employed, and I think we have to ask our- 
selves what is the nature of our unemploy- 
ment problem, is it a recession unemploy- 
ment problem or is it a typical or eae 
peacetime unemployment problem? 

And when you examine the total contribu- 
tion of recession unemployment to the total 
unemployment problem we have had over 
those years, you will find that five-sixths of 
all of our unemployment has been the kind 
of unemployment that persists even during 
what we think of as ty. 

Senator Hartke. I think that is right, Dr. 
Long, and this is the problem because now 
we are talking about so-called increased 
prosperity in the event that the steel strike 
is settled, and we don’t know about that. 
If i# isn’t, of course, this is going to be multj- 
plied and be upon us much quicker than 
before. Many economists, as you well know, 
predict a recession in 1961, and this is noth- 
ing new, but the point that worries me is 
when you add to this normal drop of 3- 
million-plus, these people in recession times, 
we have something which could be a poten- 
tial threat not alone to our economic future 
but to our political future as well. The point 
that really worries me, and I find in many 
of these cases we talk about are our educa- 
tional facilities—you come from an educa- 
tional institution—I find people who are not 
educated to do a job. : 

I was in the hearihgs with West Virginia 
and an old man 38 years of age told me, he 
said, “I’m too old to get a job, but I am too 
young to claim my old age pension and all 
I know is coal mining and I don’t know 
anything else.” 

Dr. Lone. Well, I agree with you. If you 
take a look at the unemployed you will find 
they have certain characteristics. One, they 
are apt to be rather young. There is an 
awful ‘lot of unemployment among the 
young people. There is an awful lot of un- 
employment among colored people. There 
is a lot of unemployment among the older 
people. Actually the older people tend to 
be unemployed for longer periods. There is 
@ good deal of unemployment among people 
in certain localities and in the case of your 
unskilled labor, your manual worker, the 
people in manufacturing and mining and 
construction, in these industries, you have 
heavy concentrations of unemployment, 
And following Senator Hartke’s statement, 
you have your greatest problem of unem- 
ployment among the uneducated people. 

Mr, Snyper. Where does ‘your charge of 
shortsighted labor leadership apply to these 
problems? 

Dr. Lone. Well, that is only one factor in- 
volved here. 
sighted labor leadership was the principal 
factor involved here. I only mention it as 
one. I think certainly the type of leader- 
ship that overprices labor, insists on getting 
a wage which is greater what the mar- 
ket can absorb at any particular time, the 
type of leadership which insists on inflicting 
outmoded methods. of’ production in the 
shortsighted effort to preserve a job for a 
certain period, this raises the costs of labor 
so high that in many cases people can’t afford 
to buy it, and the workers stay unemployed. 


I wouldn’t think that short- | 
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Senator HarTKe. Dr. Long, let me inter- 
rupt you for a moment. I don’t want to 
disagree with you, but I would like to pose 
a@ question to you in this regard: We talk 
about shortsighted labor leaders in these 
regards. Now primarily their responsibility 
is to their membership as I understand the 
concept of American economics, and their 
job is to provide two things for them as far 
as they are concerned. That is an adequate 
“wage under good working.conditions, and if 
they do this of course then they are serying 
a useful function in society. 

However, whenever you talk about over- 
prieing the labor in-a community, how can 
they overprice themselves whenever they 
have to deal on a competitive basis with 
industry? 

-Dr. Lone. The overpricing consists of ad- 
hering to a certain stubborn wage policy 
which makes it very difficult for the business- 
man to hire that labor, to cover the costs in 
the price he charges and sell enough of it 
to employ all the workers. 

I agree with you the labor leader's job is 
to represent his workers, but he doesn’t rep- 
resent them if he tries.to get such a high 
price or tries td inflict such practices that 
the workers don’t get jobs. I mean only 
insofar as the worker has a job does his 
higher wage help him. If the higher wage 

him out of the market, then the 
worker is not helped, he is hurt by it. 

Senator Harrke. I agree with that. It 
@oesn’t make any difference what his ‘pay 
per hour is, if he doesn’t work any hours, 
that is what you are saying. 

Dr. Lone. Yes. 

Senator Harrxe. In the coal mining in- 
dustry, and I was born in the heart of the 
coal mining area of southern Indiana, we 
have a situation which makes me wonder, 
though, about this type of situation. Here 
are labor leaders who according to industry 
and labor alike, and even the economists, 
have contended that they have not stopped 
automation which of course is the normal 

of reducing the labor force. They 
do have a high labor-wage-scale. They have 
improved their working conditions tremen- 
dously. And yet today in this particular 
industry they are able to take this coal, mine 
it in the United States, ship it overseas and 
deliver it on the banks of the Rhine cheaper 
and less expensively and at less money than 
the Germans can mine their own coal and 
at less price in spite of the faet that the 
miners in Germany are receiving less money 
than our people. 

Now this is one of the hard hit groups of 
people in the United States today, and this 
makes me wonder whether there can be any 
real charge as to whether it can be laid at 
the doorstep of so-called labor leaders. 

Dr. Lone. I hope I didn’t give the impres- 
sion that I lay this whole problem, Senator 
HarrTKeE, at the doorstep of labor leaders. 

Senator Hartke. No, I don’t think you did, 
I honestly don’t. I understand that. 

Dr. Lonc. I started out by saying that it is 
only one contributing factor. There are a 
great many other factors. As I say one of 
the major factors is the nature of the un- 
employed person himself. In many cases—I 
think in a bulk of the cases, he doesn’t have 
enough to offer the employer to justify his 
employment. Consequently, he. either 
doesn’t get a job or if he gets it, he loses it 
and if he loses it, he has a hard time getting 
another job. 

You will find that something like half of 
all the unemployed suffer something like 85 
to 90 percent of all the unemployment in the 
sense that unemployment keeps coming back 
to this group all the time. 

Senator Hartke. And we recognize that. 
Like you mentioned before, certain categories 
suffer worse than others, and of course with 
the Negro, he suffers in this. In other words, 
his problem is not a question maybe s0 much 
of civil rights as it is a question of eco- 
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nomic rights for the Negro and maybe he 
would have his civil rights, 

Dr. Lone. Precisely. 

Now when I say it lies within the worker 
himself, I don’t mean it is always the work- 
er’s fault. Obviously if a colored man can’t 
get a job, it is not his fault that he is 
colored, and we can’t change this situation, 
but what we have to do here is to eliminaté 
the obstacles to the employment of colored 
people. 

Senator Hartke. The prejudice. 

Dr. Lonc., Yes, and the prejudice against 
the employment of older people. 

Mr. Snyper. How large a factor do you 
think prejudice against the Negro is in em- 
ployment policies? 

Dr. Lone. I think it is quite an important 
factor in this respect, that the great expan- 
sions in the demand for labor are occurring 
in white collar and service occupations. You 
will find most colored people are employed 
in manual occupations. In factory occupa- 
tions. These are the areas which, as Sena- 
tor HarTKE points out, are not expanding. 
Consequently, if there is prejudice against 
employing a colored person in-an office, at a 
typewriter or doing clerical work or super- 
yisory work, then he is cut off from an impor- 
tant type of demand for his services. * 

Senator Hartke. I think that is right. 

Let me ask you this, though, in regard to 


. that: Do’ you feel there is anything being 


done on an educational level to help in this 
regard? To me, I think one of the biggest 
solutions is a real bona fide educational 
basis, and I am not talking about the three 
R’s now, although I believe in them and have 
children of my own who are concerned with 
that, but I am talking about educating peo- 
ple so that they can find their places in 
society, their little niche in society. 

Do you feel that our educational system is 
geared to do that today? 

“Dr. Lonc. Do you mean are we talking 
about the colored person now, or are We 
talking about the larger problem—— 

Senator Hartke. I think it will apply to 
both, but I am particularly interested in the 
Negroes and whether or not there is any at- 
tempt being made to bring them to the place 
where they will be more acceptable as far 
as this type of work is concerned. 

Dr. Lone. Well, I certainly see efforts, be- 
cause I see and I think you see colored peo- 
ple doing jobs that 10 or 20 years ago would 
have been unthinkable. There are all sorts 
of occupations that have been opening up, 
but we all know that the pace is very slow 
and sometimes the problem lies with the 
fellow workers. Often the employer is will- 
ing to hire them, but he finds a-great deal 
of friction in the office so it really gets down 
to the problemnof the prejudices of the indi- 
vidual person and that is of course not easy 
to deal with. 

Senator ron me Dr. Long, this is some- 
thing that bothers me along the same line. 
Do you have any particular answer—and I 
haven't gotten an answer to this—as to why 
unemployment is s0 much lower in—take 
Western Germany and England and France 
and Belgium and in Sweden, percentagewise, 
than it is in the United States? 

Dr. Lone. Well, I think there are a number 
of reasons. One thing of course, America is 
a@ great continent with very large turnover 
population. People are moving all the time, 
changing jobs. A far more dynamic coun- 
try, and the sheer amount of turnover unem- 
ployment I think is greater in this country. 

Senator Hartke. May I stop you for a 
moment there? 

Dr. Lone. Yes. 

Senator Harrke. This bothers me. This 
dynamic society which is constantly moving 
around and then at the same time is ending 
up in second place. This is what gets my 
goat lately. Here we are, we are in second 
Place as far as missiles are concerned, we 
are in second place now as far as exporting 
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automobiles—Western Germany has gone 
ahead of us in the exporting of automobiles— 
here we have come from a nation which 
was—this dynamic, mobile labor popula- 
tion—and constantly instead of moving 
ahead and progressing as we should be, we 
are progressing and getting a better way of 
life, but not with the rapidity at which a lot 
of people would like to see us go. 

Dr. Lone. Of course we are a very proud 
people and we want to be first in everything. 
It is not very likely that one country is going 
to be first in everything. Of course in the 
case of our automobiles, we have produced 
an automobile which is geared to the Ameri- 
can market, and the American price of gaso- 
line, and it is not easy to produce the kind 
of automobile which the rest of the world 
wants which happens to be a very small car, 
so to some extent we are bound to fall behind 
in that respect. 

So far as missiles are concerned, I suspect 
that we don’t lack the intelligence or the 
ability to produce missiles. It is simply a 
matter of budgeting. The people who are in 
charge of budgeting sums of money and 
planning this a number of years ago didn’t 
think it was importaht enough. 

Mr. Snyper. I think Senator. HarRTKeE is 
moving into the area of his disagreement 
with the Eisenhower administration on cer- 
tain things. 

Dr. Lona. I agree with him profoundly on 
that one. 

Mr. Snyper. One thing that comes to mind 
is the problem in depressed areas. What is 
your feeling on depressed areas, Senator? 
What do you think should be done about 
these pockets of unemployment around the 
country? 

Senator HarTKe. Well, we all know they 
exist, and to recognize they exist and admit 
it is very important. 

The second thing that is very important 
to me is the fact that right today as yet 
there is no place in which there is a labor 
shortage. In other words, there is no metro- 
politan area which really has an excess of 
demand for labor over what they can give. 


"They can in certain fields. But in these 


certain areas where you have for long terms 
of years a large number of people unem- 
ployed, you have seen a changing economy 
with no one giving enough thought and 
enough planning on a national level in my 
opinion as to how you are going to move 
these people over into a productive way of 
life and once. you have a family which has 
its roots into a community, you don’t move 
them. You don’t say, “Look, you go over 
to Los Angeles and get a job.” 

Maybe he doesn’t want to go to Los An- 
geles. He likes it where he is. This pre- 
sents a sociological as well as economic 
problem. So it means that you have to have 
national planning. 

I think most local communities in my 
opinion do not have the finances nor do they 
have enough of the planning experts and 
I am talking about people who can really 
think these problems through—I don’t think 
they have them. Now they may be proud 
enough to say, “We do,” but I_think if they 
will examine their own problems just as 
we did in one place in Pennsylvania, they 
will finally come up with the stark real- 
ization that they don’t have enough money 
to hire the type of people who can come up 
with the correct solutions of using these 
people once they have been taken away from 
their regular source of employment. 

Mr. Snyper. Well, now in the last session 
of Congress the Eisenhower administration 
was willing to appropriate $53 million, I 
believe, was the figure, for depressed areas 
aid. The Douglas-Clark bill, the Demo- 
cratic bill, wanted over $300 million. I 
assume you were in favor of the larger 
figure. - 

Senator HarrTxe. As far as I am concerned, 
$300 million, if you could solve the depressed 
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areas problem by spending $300 million in 
Federal money—now I don’t say it would 
solve it, but if you could solve it for that 
amount of money, the money that the Fed- 
eral Government would get back in taxes 
from these people being put to work would 
come back, I would say, a thousandfold. I 
mean this is the shortsightedness of spend- 
ing money. Sometimes you know you can be 


penny wise and pound foolish in some of | 


these programs. I don’t say this would get 
an answer, but it is high time we get an an- 
swer because the depressed area continues 
to be a blight not only on the area in which 
it is located but upon the Nation: 

Mr. SNYDER. Dr. Long, as a man who didn’t 
have to vote on these depressed areas bills, 
do you agree with Senator HarTKe on that? 
Do you think this kind of Federal spending 
is the answer to the depressed areas prob- 
lem? 

Dr. Lona. I agree if you could solve the 
problem for even that large sum of money, 
it would be a real bargain. 

I think there is great difficulty in under- 
standing the problem of the depressed area. 
So many people say, “Well, the way to solve 
the problem is to get these people out of the 
depressed areas.” I think the Senator is 
quite right in saying that that is no solution 
at all. 

You know Adam Smith, who is the first 
eminent. economist, who wrote “The Wealth 
of Nations,” once said that of all baggage to 
move, the human baggage is ‘the most ex- 
pensive. People don’t want to leave these 
communities. They have their roots there, 
and asa matter of fact when people leave 
that even makes the situation of the com- 
munity worse, because it means stores are 
left without customers, and the community, 
to some extent, unless you move everybody 
out, just moving some people out makes the 
situation worse rather than better. 

The easier thing to do—it is not easy—is 
to move capital and managerial abiljty into 
these areas. What they are lacking to some 
extent is community leadership and that is 
why I have said before that one of the prob- 
lems here is lack of community leadership. 

Mr. Snyper. Senator HarRTKe, your Special 
Committee on Unemployment Problems will 
make recommendations to the Congress when 
it convenes in January. Now could you give 
us a preview of some of the.things your com- 
mittee has come up with to solve the unem- 
ployment problem? 

Senator HarTKe. Up to this time, Jim, I 
don’t think that would be possible in view of 
the fact that frankly we will have to have 
meetings of the committee. Up to this time 
we have had the hearings in Washington, 
where we have been accumulating informa- 
tion, accumulating data. We have had some 
conversations and some general theories. I 
don’t think they are all going to agree. We 
are going out into the field, conducting hear- 
ings in many States, right in the areas them- 
selves, so there is the human element and 
the local community approach to these 
things. Some local communities say they 
don’t need any help, that they can do it all 
by themselves. Some local communities will 
tell you just the opposite and then you will 
have disagreement. Some of them are in 
between. 

I think this: I think the overall problem 
of standardization of unemployment bene- 
fits, which doesn’t answer the problem but 
does answer the temporary problem of the 
unemployed, is probably going to be one ele- 
ment which is going to be raised. 

The question also as to what to do in the 
line of Federal legislation in the field of de- 
pressed areas, whether it is similar to the 
one we had before, or others, will probably 
come up; but I want one thing to be very 
clear, and that is that this particular com- 
mittee is not a legislative committee. It is 
not supposed to propose any suggested legis- 
lation. 


The idea is: It is supposed to lay out the 
problem, to point out what the difficulties 
are, and what some possible means of solu- 
tion may be, and one of them quite easily 
recognized I think by any member of the 
committee is the question of enpaptiens for 
these people. 
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Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Panama Canal of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and 
as a Member of Congress from St. Louis, 
I was interested on both counts in the 
recent address delivered in St. Louis by 
the Governor of the Canal Zone and 
President of the Panama Canal Com- 


‘pany, Maj. Gen. W. E. Potter. 


Governor Potter, who served in the 
heartland of America in the Mississippi 
Valley area for the Corps of Engineers 
before being appointed to his vitally 
important position in Latin America, 
addressed the Mississippi Valley Associ- 


‘ation’ on February 8 on the subject 


“Have Trade, Will Compete.” His talk 
is an excellent presentation of the facts 
in connection with our situation and 
status in Latin America, and the need 
for stronger economic joint efforts there. 
Coming at a time when there is so much 
interest in the United States and in 
Latin America over political relation- 
ships in this hemisphere, Governor Pot- 
ter’s speech provided an insight into the 
economic relationships which his listen- 
ers in St. Louis found exceedingly inter- 
esting and provocative, and which I 


, know many Members of Congress will 


want to read. 
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ation, the valley, and the Nation, than most 
others that now confront us. I refer to our 
current Latin American export-import situ- 
ation, its health, and a prognosis of its fu- 
ture. The subject has no glamour. Few. 
popular books deal with it—worse, it has no 
sex appeal, and is politically important only, 


‘at the higher levels. There, I am sure it 


excites the highest interest. It should excite 
our interest here, too. It will be a deter- 
minant in your internal development and 
external trade. — 

In the valley, lente the Nation, and 
worldwide, trade is at a historic peak, and 
the .prospects for the 1960’s are fabulous; 
many industries, including construction, 
petroleum, and natural gas, trucking and 
chemicals, are expected to expand by at least 
50 percent, and others, including electronics, 
pharmaceuticals, aluminum, airlines, and 
electrical energy production, will double 
during the next 10 years. It is amid this 
healthy economic situation that we must) 
plan against one of the trade crisis of our 
times. Today we stand at a crucial point 
in international trade competition for both 
foreign markets and sources of raw materials, 
Under the fmpact of voluminous production 
and domestic market expansion, neglect of 
foreign markets and underestimation of the 
capabilities of foreign producers might spell 
future economic slowdowns. We must have 
a strong promotion of U.S, industry. Let us 
adopt the slogan “Have Trade, Will Com- 
pete.” We must increase our competition in 


‘ world markets if we expect to retain our 


Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak— 


er, I therefore submit relevant excerpts 
from the text of Governor Potter’s 
speech in St. Louis for inclusion in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
as follows: 


HAVE TRADE, WILL ComMPETE 


(Excerpts from an address to the Mississippi 
Valley Association, St. Louis, Mo., Febru- 
ary 8, 1960, by Maj. Gen. W. E. Potter, 
Governor of the Canal Zone and President, 
Panama Canal Company) 


It is indeed an accolade to be asked to 
occupy this spot in your program. I am 
grateful for the opportunity to return to 
the valley which has the most fabulous 
record of economic development, and which 
faces the most dynamic growth probabilities 
of any single region in this entire hemi- 
sphere. 

As much as I am inclined to do so, I am 
not going to just talk valley or association. 
The same kind of coordination your associ- 
ation has demonstrated is needed in the 
appraisal and approach to a national prob- 
lem which merits your interest and atten- 
tion. This national problem is one whose 
solution has more impact on your associ- 


position of industrial leadership. 

Over the years the Yankee trader (this 
may ‘be a dangerous term to use here in 
St. Louis, but in Latin America all of us™ 
are Yankees, believe it or not) has become 
a world citizen. As an.ability to compete 
for exports has become more and more im- 
portant, he has Kept us in the running and 
even ahead of our competition. Too, our 
industrial machine has increasing need of 
raw materials which we must import and 
the Yankee trader has discovered and de- 
veloped sources. But he has new problems 
facing him today and he will need help 
from home. 

For this international trade, it is vital to 
our future that we increase our efforts in 
Latin America. The business communities 
of North and South America already are 
closely related. This relationship bears di- 
rectly upon the future security and well- 
being of the’ people of the entire Western 
Hemisphere. It is with these neighbors that 
we shall live in the future and as Boss Ket- 
tering of General Motors used to say, “the 
future is where we are going to spend the 
rest of our lives.” 

Too often we hear of Latin America merely 
as a so-called political problem. The in- 
ternal uprisings and turmoils of the various 
republics and the problems of thternational 
relations with those republics tend to ob<- 
secure those’ things that are of vital import- 
ance to us. I could perhaps to easily define 
it by saying this: “No section of the world 
is more important to the United States than 
Latin America,” and follow it by the corol- 
lary: “The United States is of more import- 
ance to Latin America than any other sec- 
tion of the world.” I include in this import- 
ance not only commerce but development, 
culture and friendship. 

During the last 4 years I have been in 
contact with many people of Latin América. 
I have talked to heads of governments, to 
the diplomats, and to the business people 
who represent varied interests in both South 
and Central America. These neighbors in 
many instances face problems in -their-eco- 
nomic growth and industrial development 
that are cOmparable to problems, that we 
have faced and solved throughout the various 
States which you represent. To most of the 
republics, with their trade barriers, limited 
capital, and lack of people with foresight 
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and to invest in the future of 
their country, these problems are insur- 
mountable unless they have outside assist- 
ance. 

Latin America is rich in raw materials for 
which our demands rise yearly. This raw 
material demand—the percentage we must 
import and its rapid growth in tonnage and 
additional items—is indeed a cause for con- 
cern. It is a demand which must be satis- 

ess on the part 
of American enterprise risk its capital: 
That US. has been willing is amply 
evidenced by the fact that in Latin America 
is the greatest investment of US. dollars 
outside of*the United States. No other con- 
tinent or country has been the recipient of 
s0 much of our investment. Thirty-seven 
percent of all US. private investment out- 
side the territorial limits of our country are 
in Latin America. There we have almost 
$9 billion invested. It grows at the rate of 
$400 mililon a year. “American firms pay 
local taxes in Latin America of over a billion 
dollars annually. We employ over 600,000 
Latin Americans in that area. 

This does not mean all is sweetness and 
light. There are giant problems. The surge 
of. population growth in the countries to the 
south of us is terrific. We in the United 
States think we are growing fast. Latin 
America has a birth rate two to three times 
ours. Right now its population is just 
greater than that of the United States and 
is increasing 2.3 percent a years That is 
twice as fast as world population is rising. 
The most certain thing in Latin America is 
the continuance of this population increase. 
By the year 2000 it will be 600 million, or 
about twice that of the United States and 
Canada at that time. 

Because it is completely outpacing the 
gross national product, this population 
growth throws hegvy burdens on local .gov- 
ernments. Most of the countries have a 
single-crop economy and, hence, are unduly 
subject to price and demand fluctuations. 
Unless agriculture and industrial develop- 
ment are accelerated, they face economic 
and political disaster. 

The present national production compared 
to population results in low average incomes, 
I believe in all cases under $400 a year, and 
this despite the huge US. investments that 
have been poured into many of the coun- 
tries. Im several countries, whether the 
standard of the education system is high or 
low, the high-school or college graduate has 
small chance for a job at a level comparable 
to his educational qualification. The econ- 
omy does not -produce job openings at the 
rate the schools produce graduates. The fu- 
ture holds little promise. Also, the gradu- 
ate’s country will be hard pressed to reap the 
benefits of his abilities; because he will be 
forced to accept employment which does not 
utilize his potential. This disheartening 
situation undoubtedly contributes to the fre- 
quent student uprisings in the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

There are at least two solutions to the 
economic, cultural, and political dilemma 
that face practically every Central and South 
American country today. The first and most 
logical solution is the course that we have 
followed within the United States: the com- 

* plete abolition of all trade barriers and the 
planned utilization and completely free in- 
terchange of labor and raw-material re- 
sources to obtain optimum benefits for all 
sections of our nations. Such an arrange- 
ment could be established between the South 
and Central American nations without neces- 
sarily surrendering their national identity 
in a political or ethnical sense. However, it 
would require international cooperation, 
confidence, and mutual planning. Such a 
philosophy would be incompatible with the 
nationalistic attitude that exists throughout 
these nations at the present time. A modi- 
fication of this idealistic plan, and possibly 
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the first step in a direction of industrializa- 
tion through pooling of resources, might be 
the formation of a central common market- 
ing plan similar to that which has performed 
successfully in Europe. Surely these nations 
will everitually r the potential wealth 
that lies within their grasp if, instead of sell- 
ing their ores, petroleum, etc., in crude form, 
they utilize their excess labor in producing 
finished products for the world’s markets. 
It is my personal belief that even the force 
of necessity may not bring about this meta- 

morphosis, and I doubt any of us here will 
live to see the full and complete integra- 
tion of the industrial capabilities of Latin 
America. 

The alternate and less desirable solution 
from the standpoint of the nations involved 
is a continuation of the process of industrial- 
ization and development in each of these 
individual countries through the; inflow of 
capital-and know-how from the/more ad- 
vanced foreign powers. This method has 
bkrought a degree of @conomic stability, and 


some advancement along cultural and edu- | 


cational lines to a few countries such as 
Venezuela and Peru, but in some cases in 
the past, the benefits received by the nations 
as a whole have been minuscule when com- 
pared to the value of the national resources 
exchanged. Too often a few of the wealthy 
landowners and politicians reaped the -re- 
ward, while the Workers remained in a state 
little better than serfdom. There are to- 
day, however, many examples of American 


firms that have established fruitgrowing, : 


mining, manufacturing, processing, and as- 
sembling plants ‘in Latin. America and ‘are 
paying salaries and wages that t their 
indigenous employees to develop some sem- 
blance of the dignity that is the character- 
istic of our workers in the United States. 
I believe that this situation will continue to 
improve, and that industrialization will 
mean the emancipation of the Latin Amer- 
ican workers, as well as the economic de- 
velopment of these nations, Unfortunately 
throughout Latin America today so-called 
nationalism is a threat that has deterred the 
investment of foreign capital. I believe that 
insufficient effort has been made to establish 
trade relations that assure benefits to in- 
vestors, the ene: inivolved and the indigen- 
ous employee. ae agreements can do 
much to eliminate 'the danger-of property 
confiscation. Our own interests in Latin 
America are best served by this second: plan 
if U.S. interests are willing to make the in- 
vestments and to negotiate _fair agreements, 
that are necessary to secure and hold the vast 
wealth of raw materials, and to supply the 
tndeveloped but vast market that exists in 
Latin America. 

There ig however, far more to the de- 
velopment of our two-way hemisphere trade 
than normal economic considerations. Into 
the picture of future economic potential, 
swelling population, poverty, and unsatis- 
fied ¢mbition in Latin America has stepped 
the Soviet with -a major effort to capture 
markets, resources, and countries. . 

Too often when communism is mentioned, 
especially in speeches, the tendency is to cry 
wolf. Perhaps this reaction is justified in 
that many of us in public life tend to em- 
phasize the potential of Communist gains 
against a picture of complacency on the part 
of the U.S. public. I bring it up because of 
its increasing importance in the commercial 
field in Latin America. Communist princi- 
ples of subversion are in full play. The pres- 
ent general goal seems to be one of busi- 
ness-getting but the desired result is suc- 
cess in both fields—political and economic. 

I believe that we will get a good share of 
the trade that new economies being devel- 


_ oped in Africa and other parts of the world 


will provide. I am not worried about our 
ability to compete in any open business 
proposition, but I am concerned about this 
new kind of competition that we face. The 
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clever undermining of honorable trade prac- 
tices, and the desire and ability to subvert 
the customer; these are things that pose 
problems of overriding importance to the 
industrial health of our nation. In this area 
the Yankee trader needs help. 


«In 1956 and 1957 the Soviet bloc purchased _ 


on the average about $230 million from Latin 
America. This was only about 3 percent of 
total exports, although in individual coun- 
tries such as Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay 
the percentage was higher. In fact, Uru- 
guay’s recent trade with the Soviet Union is 
larger than with the United States. Com- 
pared to the Soviet purchases of $230 million, 
the United States each year purchased $4 
billion from the 20 Latin American countries. 
This represented more than 45 percent of 
the total sales for all of Latin America. It 
is too bad that Latin Americans do not real- 
ize that sales to the Soviet Government rep- 
resent total sales. On the contrary, with the 
United States, governmental contracts and 
economic transactions are minor compared 
to the private U.S. trade and investments in 
the area. 

The problem is this: When the Soviet Gov- 
ernment engages in economic assistance, it 
uses the resources of its entire economy be- 
cause there is complete identity between the 
economy and the Government. The Soviet 
economic penetration in Latin America is 
pursued as a national policy for the purpose 
of breaking up Latin American alignment, 
both political and economic, with the United 
States. This means that the Soviet can, if 
desired, subsidize its economic penetration 
for years, buying items it does not want and 
does not need from Latin American nations 
just to create a favorable attitude towards 
the Soviet Union. Dumping of unneeded 
items on the world’market accentuates the 
impact. 

Throughout Latin America, there is a 
tendency to feel that each nation should 
stand alone, that it should demonstrate 
its sovéreign national status against any 
sense of close cooperation with the United 
States, the “great imperialist in the north.” 

The traditional sense of wanting to be 
independent, of not being tied to the United 
States economically or otherwise, has been 
fanned and exploited by’ Communists. 
Sometimes they would make it appear that 
Uncle Sam is an enemy of these Latin Ameri- 
can nations despite the very opposite evi- 
dence in every one of the countries. 

The Soviet Union would like to have 
Latin American nations build up a big trade 
with the Communist bloc which, once de- 
veloped and operative, could leave these na- 
tions subject to penalties and rewards ac- 
cording to how.they “went along” with 
Communist policies. 

Recognizing that in the Soviet realm of 
foreign trade the U.S.S.R. can sell cheap 
and buy dear when politically expedient to 
do so, let us remember that every advance 
by the Soviet Union in Latin America, by 
whatever means, is ruled by political and not 
economic considerations in Moscow. 

Cuba can be examined as a case history 
that can be repeated, and whose al result 
is even yet not predictable. The incidents 
of Mr. Nrixon’s trip to South America are a 
part of the same pattern, perhaps an opening 
gun that ‘didn’t succeed. I find it less than 
clear that these events are examples of a 
poor foreign policy of the United States. 


' True, we may be victims, but the events are 


manufactured out of whole cloth for e 
purpose of making Uncle Sam the goat. Our 
greatest peril is in accepting the status and 
running. Then we will surely lose. 

A current major propaganda target for the 
Communist is the Panama Canal. Recent 
events in Panama are but a small part of 
the large Communist scheme of infiltration 
but they are surely tied together. The ac- 
tion in Panama clearly illustrated the nor- 
mal Soviet course of harvesting gains from 
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local nationalism, fostering that nationalism, 
and using it as the trigger for greater goals. 

I do not believe that most Panamanians 
realize what is happening, but after observ- 
ing several riots, seeing the same people 
repeatedly doing the same job of exciting, 
the same pattern of buildup” (a complete 
exposé of well-recognized mob techniques), 
the source of trouble is evident. The fact 
that Communist financing is relatively small, 
that only a few persons have gome back to 
Panama from training in Moscow, should not 
cause us to underestimate the force of the 
movement. Unbridled nationalism in its 
most intense phases, especially in Panama 
where it is constantly fostered by the press 
and radio, is an excellent basis for violence. 
When this attitude toward violence has the 
United States as a target, the stage for erup- 
tion is complete. 

The US.-operated canal furnishes this 
visible on-the-spot target. A nation rela- 
tively poor in natural wealth, Panama’s 
economy enjoys direct benefits of more 
than $60 million annually from canal ac- 
tivities. ‘These millions are vital to Pan- 
ama’s economic health. They are gained 
largely through direct US. purchases of 
those products and services which Panama 
is able to supply and through the em- 
ployment in the Canal Zone of over 10,000 
Panamanians given opportunities and paid 
at rates well above the going standards in 
Panama. 

For years the Isthmus of Panama provided 
a famous example of mutual friendship. The 
recent violence and mob action interjected 
into the previously normal international cli- 
mate was totally unnecessary—so unneces- 
sary that it was obviously fostered. In my 
mind, that fact is clear and ‘sufficiently 
proven. 

Since its completion the canal has been 
recognized as one of the major engineering 
feats of all times. To the great mass of 
American citizens, however, the canal’s 
prominence, even its essentiality in our eco- 
nomic existence, has been overshadowed by 
its romantic background. A stupendous 
growth in traffic through the canal is taking 
place. Of the total volume, 60 to 70 percent 
is from or to the United States. Today al- 
most 900 oceangoing commercial ships per 
month are transiting the waterway carrying 
over 5 million tons of cargo. And by the 
end of the century canal traffic may double 
if present trends continue. 

Many raw materials necessary to the 
world’s industrial machinery could hardly 
go to market without the canal. Look at 
Latin America’s international seaborne trade. 
Several of the South American countries 
depend on the canal for the major part of 
their economy. In the case of Chile, 84 per- 
cent of all her imports and exports pass 
through the canal; 72 percent for Peru; 27 
percent for Colombia; 85 percent for Ecua- 
dor. Supersized vessels, principally carrying 
ore northbound from Peru and Chile, last 
year established a new record in the number 
of transits by big ships. 

What greater pinpoint target for the Soviet 
can be imagined than a Panama Canal whose 
logistical importance is increasing in the 
ever-expanding world ecohomy; whose com- 
merce is almost entirely that of the free 
world; whose traffic consists of those ele- 
ments on which the U.S. industrial machine 
depends for its continued growth. It is the 
Panama Canal upon which the economy of 
the west coast of South America rests; upon 
which the flexibility of the exports of most 
of the Latin American republics is dependent. 


Further, the Panama Canal controls a large 
part of the flow of traffic to the Mississippi 
Basin ports. To and from the south coast 
ports of the United States last year there 
were 8,563,000 tons of products that used 
the-canal. Over 2 million of these tons were 
to and from Latin America. Were it not for 
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the canal very little of this tonnage would 
have come to your south ports, and most of 
it would not have been shipped out. Much 
of the entire tonnage might have been lost to 
American commerce. In many commodi- 
ties—raw and finished—the ability to use 
the canal is the margin that enables us to 
stay in a competitive market. 

The distinguished historian, Samuel Flagg 
Bemis, writing in U.S. News & World Report 
several weeks ago declared, “Scarcely any- 
thing, short of withdrawal of American forces 
from Europe and the Asiatic littoral, or the 
dissolution of NATO or SEATO, would please 
the Red imperialists more than the neutrali- 
zation of the Panama Canal or the trans- 


fer of its control and defense to the Republic. 


of Panama, like the Suez Canal to Egypt.” 


I feel it is urgent that all of us realize that 
Soviet economic aggression has been mod- 
erately successful and that it will pose a 
progressively more serious threat until we 
effectively counter it. Noting that “Russia 
has launched an open drive to gain political 
influence in Latin America,” the London 
Times stated “the thin edge of the wedge is 
trade.” From the start our approach must 
be, in the words of Alfred North Whitehead, 
that all good things always stand upon the 
“razor’s edge’ between preservation and de- 
struction. Western civilization, the idea of 
individual liberty and of free minds, did not 
come to its present development by the road 
of tranquillity. 

Our Government and our private enter- 
prise long has had a deep sense of responsi- 
bility for the development of the economies 
of the Latin. American republics. I believe 
that in the U.S. men and U.S. business we 
already have throughout Latin America we 
possess a force which can very effectively 
compete, both in expanding our trade and 


our trade relations. Certainly U.S. private 


enterprise has the sales ability and the mar- 
keting techniques to sell goods and, just as 
capably, to sincerely convince our neighbors 
that our biggest, most valuable gift to Latin 
America is not only our good will but also our 
business. Our businessmen can accomplish 
this selling job with the approaches and on 
the businesslike basis necessary to win re- 
spect. They can establish that it is through 
the US. trade channels that the Latin Amer- 
ican populations are best assured of a good 
future. Such individual diplomacy un- 
doubtedly could be given impetus through 
the American societies and businessmen’s 
groups which now exist in the 20 republics 
and have a total membership of at least 
5,700 U.S. citizens who reside in the various 
countries. Many are from businesses in this 
valley. It must on reflection seem almost 
silly to have to admit that in an area where 
we have had a century and a half of 
opportunity and where we have many more 
Americans engaged in business than there 
are dedicated Communists that we can find 
ourselves doing a less persuasive job. 

Probably there exist no better examples of 
another bold move, which might well be 
taken elsewhere to assure our ability to com- 
pete, than those unique civic agencies in New 
Orleans, International House: and Interna- 
tional Trade Mart. Dedicated to world 
peace, trade, and understanding, these insti- 
tutions are each year expanding the defini- 
tion of aggressive selling. They are known 
and respected by Latin American business- 
men. They are tools of business diplomacy 
which need repeating all over the continent. 
If United States Steel, Sears, and General 
Motors need foreign branches, maybe they 
do also. 

This then is the story. Here in this val- 
ley you have fostered a development of un- 
told future. It demands imports. It must 
export just as any industrial area must. It 
has its transportation and ports but more 
and more in the future it must compete and 
plan for its outside the U.S. sources of raw 
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materials and markets. Some major impor- 
tant part of the future depends on the Pan- 
ama Canal but a greater part depends on a 
sensible man-to-man relationship with the 
Latin American nations. These nations need 
considerable help in orienting their commer- 
cial future. 

The solutions to these problems won't ap- 
pear by magic. They will need the same 
fostering your own development required. 
This just means an increasing part of your 
thoughtful effort must be outwardly directed. 
Your talents must be divided; in so doing you 
will be strengthened forever. 





A Good Naturalized American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
calling to the attention of the Congress 
and the people of the United States, the . 
fine generous act of one of our newly 
naturalized citizens who came to 
America for freedom. 


She has left the full amount of her 
estate, after taxes, to the U.S. Govern- 
ment in gratitude to this fine country of 
ours, for our warm reception to her as a 
stranger within our gates, and in remem- 
brance of the fine life which she led since 
coming to America, 

These people we should certainly re- 
member, so I am giving special tribute 
today to the late Mrs. Jennie Silverman, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., who has given every- 
thing to her adopted homeland. 

What a wonderful, generous act, and 
such an enduring tribute to Mrs. Silver- 
man. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an article from the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of January 12, 
1960: 


WILL or Wipow SErTTLep; Unrrep States Given 
$55,000-——RussIAN IMMIGRANT LEAVES 
Money TO GOVERNMENT FoR Goon TREAT- 
MENT 


Uncle Sam is $55,000 richer today, not be- 
cause of income taxes but because common 
pleas court finally settled the estate of a 
Russian immigrant who wanted “to show 
her appreciation.” f 

Mrs. Jennie Silverman, of 7 Clarendon 
Place, East Liberty, left her entire estate of 
$74,150.59, in cash and Government bonds to 
Uncle Sam. Yesterday the court issued a 
distribution decree, designating $55,244.19 . 
should go to the Government. The re- 
mainder, $19,477.35, will be used to pay State 
taxes and administration expenses. 

Mrs. Silverman, 75, died last March 6 of a 
heart attack, 1 hour after she was knocked 
down by a strong gust of wind. 

According to Jerome G. Auer, treasurer of 
the Dollar Savings Bank and executor of Mrs. 
Silverman’s estate, the well-to-do widow 
wanted to leave her money to the Govern- 
ment because she was “always well treated in 
this country.” Mrs. Silverman and her late 
husband, Max, a broom and brush dealer, 
came here from Russia as young people. 

Mrs. Silverman left her personal property 
to a niece, Esther Krakoff, of 199 Lilac Street, 
Squirrel Hill. 
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Address by Senator George D. Aiken, of 
Vermont, Before the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, February 27, 1960 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I had the 
privilege of attending the annual meet- 
ing of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, held at St. Louis 
oh the 24th of February, and hearing the 
very excellent and eloquent speech de- 
livered by the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. AIKEN]. I ask unanimous 
consent that the remarks of the senior 
Senator from Vermont may be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Appress BY SENATOR GEORGE D. AIKEN, NA- 
TIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSO- 
CIATION, ANNUAL MEETING, St. Louis, Mo., 
Pesruary 24, 1960 


The greatest satisfaction one can get out 
of public life is working with people for the 
good of their country—people who have vi- 
sion to see ahead—ability to plan—and de- 
termination to achieve their purpose. 

The members of the NRECA are people of 
this kind. It has been a great satisfaction 
to me to have worked with you and your 
dedicated general manager, Clyde Ellis, 
throughout the years—to have fought with 
you again those who destroy the REA pro- 
gram and to have enjoyed with you the fruits 
of truly remarkable achievements. 

This year of 1960 is the 25th anniversary 
year of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. 

It is also the 17th anniversary of the first 
annual meeting of the NRECA here in St. 
Louis. 

It was my privilege to be one of the speak- 
ers at that meeting along with Senator 
George Norris and others who had crusaded 
for the extension of electric light and power 
to the rural areas of America. 

When I found that I was to speak at this 
annual meeting of the NRECA, I looked up 
the talk which I gave here in St. Louis at 
that time. 

Except for the references which I made to 
the war, which was going on in all its fury, 
I might just as well make the same remarks 
here today that I made 17 years ago, for they 
are equally applicable to these times. 

At that time I told you, “The hope of 
America lies in a better rural future.” 

Since then, we have made progress, great 
progress. Our soil and water resources have 
been improved. Agricultural production has 
increased. Markets have expanded, and we 
are living in better homes with more con- 
veniences. 

The 800,000 farms which were served by 
the REA in 1943 have now increased to about 
24%, million, and the total number of 
rural consumers served by the REA today has 
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passed the 4 million mark. The expansion 
of rural electrification is to a great degree 
responsible for the great increase we have 
had in our national economy. 

Billions of dollars worth of new business 
have been created for our industries. 

In spite of the magnificient gains made 
to date, however, our job is far from com- 
plete. 

I doubt if it ever will be complete, for 
keeping abreast of changing rural condi- 
tions, and keeping pace with the progress of 
technology presents a continuing challenge 
for greater effort on our part. 

The welfare of the Nation today depends 
on rural America to a greater degree than 
ever and rural America will prosper or fail 
according to the extent to which we con- 
tinue and improve the services which the 
REA has initiated and thus far carried for- 
ward. 

The REA has not merely brought light and 
power to millions of farms and rural homes, 
it has led the way to many othér improve- 
ments in rural living including transporta- 
tion, communication, better health, better 
education—television. 

Its worth cannot be measured by dollars 
and cents alone, for its contributions to bet- 
ter living and greater security for farm and 
city people alike does not lend itself to such 
an estimate. 

During all the years of its existence, the 
REA has fared well at the hands of Con- 
gress. 

There is every indication that this fair 
consideration will continue for the forsee- 
able future. 

We must not, however, take it for granted 
that the future will be all rosy. 

REA cooperatives and regional and na- 
tional organizations must be kept strong. 

It is important that all local co-ops 
achieye and maintain financial stability as 
soon as possible for in spite of our present 
optimism the unexpected could happend. 

However, if you ask me what the present 
session of Congress is likely to do to affect 
the REA, my answer is nothing—directly, 
other than to insure adequate funds for its 
operation. I look for no changes in basic 
legislation in this field. 

REA members, like everybody else, are of 
course affected by war and peace—prosper- 
ity and depression—health and sickness 
and so on. 

As individuals we feel the effects of com- 
petition from others in the same line of 
business. 

In this day and age, however, it is not 
competition between individuals but group 
competition that may make or break us. 

That is why every important industry or 
business or social group has of necessity 
organizéd those engaged in the same line or 
seeking a similar objective. 

That is why the REA cooperatives 18 years 
ago organized the NRECA. 

Except for the fact that users of REA 
light and power are organized, it is certain 
that this great program which has meant so 
much to rural America and American in- 
dustry would never have made such a record 
of achievement and might even be well on 
its way out today. 

The opponents of the REA have one of 
the best financed and most closely knit or- 
ganizations in America. The electric light 
and power industry is potent politically as 
well as economically. Its leaders are able, 
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astute and good organizers. They are not 
in business just for their health. They are 
in business for profit. 

They not only seek to stamp out com- 
petition wherever they find it but also they 
support for State and Federal positions those 
candidates who they feel will see things their 
way. ; 

The light and power industry has been so 
successful in the political field that in most 
States it has no fear whatever of the quasi- 
judicial bodies which are set up to regulate 
it. In many States the laws are quite 
favorable to the corporate utilities and 
regulatory agencies are inadequately 
financed. 

In the Federal Government it has been 
so successful that the benefits it has re- 
ceived in the form of tax privileges and in 
other ways far exceeds any real or fancied 
subsidy which the REA has ever received or 
ever will receive. They do not include this 
fact in their full page advertising. 

At this point I wish to compliment the 
NRECA on its new national advertising. It 
is constructive and shows positive rather 
than destructive thinking. 

In spite of the great privileges and bene- 
fits which the corporate light and power in- 
dustry has acquired rightfully-or otherwise, 
it still is not satisfied. 

So long as REA cooperatives and municipal 
electric systems operate they may expect to 
feel the full force of the opposition of the 
light and power industry. 

Were it not for the examples and yard- 
sticks set up by the co-ops, the corporations 
would be able to extract even greater profits 
from the public than they do today. 

The power industry seeks a complete 
monopoly today just as it has been doing 


for decades. Public power systems and co- 
operatives stand between it and the attain- 
ment of this objective. , ro 


Monopolies either public or private are 
bad for a free people. They stifle progress. 
Totalitarian industry will lead to a total- 
itarian government. 

Seventeen years ago I said: 

“I have no quarrel with private industry. 
I believe in it. * * * But when the time 
comes that a comparatively small group of 
men virtually obtains a y over a 
necessity of life, then it is high time that 
action be taken to effectively regulate or 
eradicate such a monopoly * * *.” 

And I also submitted at the same time a’ 
formula for meeting the pera Ps oot 
lenge when I said, “Cooperative 
will regulate private industry far more effec- 


tively than laws enacted in legislative halls, 


or regulations promulgated by boards and 
commissjons.” 


the 17 years since I made that 
statement I have had no reason to revise 
my opinion. 

Cooperatives which are themselves a high 
type of private industry have not only regu- 
lated the rates and services of the corporate 
utilities in many States, but have forced 
them to serve areas and users which would 
not have been served to this day had the REA 
co-ops not shown the way and forced the 
service. 

So when I say that the present session of 

is not likely to do much to affect 
the operations of REA directly I do not mean 
that the cooperatives will not be under 
attack. 
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They will be bitterly assailed, not only in 
Congress but in the press and on the air as 
well. 

Not only will rural electric co-ops be 
under attack but the war will be carried on 
against other farm cooperatives as well. 

It would be well for members of all farm 
cooperatives whether purchasing—marketing 
or servicing to remember that their oppo- 
sition has been financed in large part by the 
utility interests. 

The opposition which organized farmers 
face will be rough and tough. 

It cannot get support enough in Congress 
this year to do any real damage but—look 
out. The ys you are playing against don’t 
play for marbles and they do play for keeps. 

In the fall of 1958, a ruling of the Comp- 
troller General threatened to raise cain with 
existing and future loans of the REA co-ops. 
That bogey has been laid to rest but there 
are other gimmicks which can be thrown 
into the game and don’t think they won’t 
be. ; 

* One of the most plausible of these gim- 
micks and one which registers best with the 
uninformed public concerns interest rates. 

REA borrows money for 2 percent. 
Whether this rate has amounted to a sub- 
sidy or not over the life of the program is a 
disputed question. 

Let us assume, however, that 2 percent in- 
terest does constitute a subsidy at least tem- 
porarily. The next question then is whether 
a subsidy for the purpose of extending light 
and power facilities into rural America is 
warranted. 

We might just as well ask whether the eco- 
nomic and social development of our farms 
and rural homes is warranted at all. 

Farm life must be made more attractive 
not only in terms of income but in terms of 
living as well. 

Already it is getting more and more diffi- 
cult to secure help for dairy farms. No 
longer will the hired man take a job that 
ties him down 7 days a week. 

Farmworkers expect vacations and days 
off like other people and why not? 

With the exception of certain specialty 
farms, the farm unit of today must be eco- 
nomic enough and mechanized enough and 
efficient enough so that work can be stag- 
gered among members of the family or hired 
employees. 

The farm unit of the future must be even 
more efficient. 

How little some people realize the great 
task confronting the American farmer. And 
how little they appreciate the extent to 
which their happiness, their welfare, and 
their very existence depends.on him. 

The so-called farm surpluses of today are 
only a thin cushion of security which sepa- 
rates the American people from want. 

A lot of you folks here today will see the 
time when the soil of the United States will 
be called upon to produce for 100 million 
more people than it does now. 

At present we are indeed the best fed and 
best clothed people in the world. Yet that 
fortunate situation could change in*a hurry 
if the carping critics of our farm programs 
had their way. 

These people magnify the mistakes of 
a few and condemn as a whole those upon 
whom they are most dependent. 

There are those. who say that the REA 
should no longer be permitted to borrow 
money from the Government at a low rate of 
interest. Some say we should not borrow 
from Government at all because 50 percent 
of our new members are not engaged in 

farming. 

Certainly many persons now living on the 
farm or in the country do not depend on the 
land for their living, or at least all of it. 

We know that a lot of people have moved 
out of the city into rural areas where they 
have gone into business, manufacturing, or 
commerce or simply to make their homes 
and raise their families in a congenial and 
natural setting. 
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I am delighted that this is so. I only wish 
it could prevail in all parts of America to 
the extent that it does in: my own State of 
Vermont. 

I am giad that industry can now locate out 
in the country and make full- or part-time 
jobs for thousands who might otherwise suc- 
cumb to the age of technology and have to 
give up their farms. 

Except for the REA program, however, this 
adjustment to a better rural living for mil- 
lions could never have taken place. 

Why should the people of a community 
who had the courgge and foresight to or- 
ganize a cooperative and bring light and 
power and prosperity to a hitherto handi- 
capped area now be penalized for so doing? 

They won't be as long as I can help. 

They should instead be thanked and ap- 
plauded. I unhesitatingly predict that any 
efforts made to increase interest rates to 
REA cooperatives will get nowhere at all in 
this session of Congress. 

Interest rates, however, should be a matter 
of great concern to all of us and particularly 
to those responsible for the financial stability 
of our Government and our economy. 

Not only do excessive rates contribute to a 
general inflation, but the interest paid on 
borrowed money now constitutes the second 
highest expense of Government. 

President Eisenhower has said that our in- 
terest bill will amount to about $9,500 mil- 
lion this year. This is about three times 
the real cost of all our farm programs put 

. together. 

The trend to higher interest rates is not 
confined to the United States alone. It is a 
worldwide condition and I do not envy those 
officials of government charged with its con- 
trol. Yet we do know that unless the cost 
of borrowed money can be held down to a 
reasonable level that we are headed for 
trouble. It is a historic fact that virtually 
every recession or depression which we have 
sustained has been preceded by sharply 
increased interest rates such as we are now 
undergoing. ~ . 

I urge that instead of seeking to double or 
treble the cost of money to REA cooperatives 
which generate income and revenue that our 
Government attack with equal energy the 
important task of holding interest rates for 
all people at a reasonable level. 

The cost of capital is one of the most 
important factors in the expansion of our 
national economy. 

Rural electrification has plowed the ground 
necessary to the redevelopment of America 
and the expansion of this economy. 

While country areas were without power 
and light and telephones there was little 
inducement for industry to move out of con- 
gested areas or for parents to think of rais- 
ing their families away from good schools, 
hospitals, and recreational facilities, 

Those conditions are now changed. | Light 
and power has made it possible to live in the 
country and enjoy the advantages of both 
rural and urban living. 

Although we are still badly lacking in 
transportation facilities we are hardly at 
any greater disadvantage in this respect 
than are the people of our great cities. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the U.S. Senate is now making 
a detailed study of transportation with 
especial emphasis being given to rural areas. 

It is possible that we may find it neces- 
sary to subsidize certain types of transpor- 
tation in certain areas, but before talking 
about subsidies for airlines and railways ww 
have every right to demand and receive ade 
quate service from these carriers. 

In other words—no service—no subsidy. 


Once a community gets adequate trans- 
portation, we caw live on the farm and enjoy 
the benefits of both city and country living. 
Twenty miles to the high school, hospital, 
church, or theater on a modern country high. 
way takes no more time, nor gas than it 
does to travel through 20 blocks of today’s 
city traffic. 
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We will be shortsighted indeed if we try 
to crowd our increasing population into 
already overcrowded cities and industrial 
areas. 

Our economic, social, and military security 
depends upon decentralizing our population 
and giving people a fair chance to live and 
work and breathe fresh air. 

Because of the vision and courage and 
steadfastness of pioneers in the REA field, 
millions of Americans are already living 
more complete and productive lives. 

As I stated at the beginning of this talk, 
the work of the REA is not nearly done. I 
can foresee the time when twice as many 
families will be members of our cooperative 
organizations. 

It is in the interest of all Americans that 
rural electrification programs go full speed 
ahead, preparing the ground for an ever 
greater nation and a happier and more 
secure people. 





February 20-27 Observed as National 
Future Farmers of America Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, February 27, 1960 


‘Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
this week, February 20 to 27, observances 
have been underway in recognition of 
National Future Farmers of America 
Week. 

Throughout the years, the FFA pro- 
gram has made a constructive contribu- 
tion to developing leadership in agricul- 
ture for the future. 

Currently, there are more than 380,000 
members, with 9,000 local chapters in 50 
States and Puerto Rico. 

In Wisconsin, for example, the mem- 
bership numbers 14,000 in about 280 
chapters. 

As we know, the primary aims and pur- 
poses of the FFA is developing agricul- 
tural leadership, cooperation, and citi- 
zenship. 

The specific purposes include the fol- 
lowing: 

First. To develop competent, aggres- 
sive, rural, and agricultural leadership. 

Second. To create more interest in the 
intelligent choice of farming occupa- 
tions, 

Third. To encourage members in the 
development of individual farming pro- 
grams and establishment in farming. 

Fourth. To participate in worthy un- 
dertakings for the improvement of agri- 
culture. 

And there are a number of 
worthy objectives. 

Recognizing that we still face serious 
problems in agriculture, the Nation has 
a special need for developing imagina- 
tive, creative leadership in agriculture 
to meet the problems of the future. 

Recently, the La Crosse Tribune con- 
tained an informative article relating to 
the current observances in recognition of 
National FFA Week. 

Reflecting upon the’ constructive 
efforts of a splendid program that. has 
contributed much to providing training, 
experience, and leadership in agriculture 
for the youth of America, I ask unani- 


other 
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mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the La Crosse Tribune, Feb. 25, 1960] 


FEBRUARY 20-27 OBSERVED AS NATIONAL FFA 
WEEK 


Future, Farmers of America members 
throughout the Nation are scheduling spe- 
cial activities to focus public attention on 
the work of their organization during Na- 
tional FFA Week February 20-27. 

Membership in the FFA is made up of 
farm boys who are students of vocational 
agriculture in high school. The organiza- 
tion’s activities are designed primarily to 
help develop rural leadership and good cit- 
izenship and to stimulate the boys to better 
achievement in their study and work toward 
successful establishment in farming. 

The National Future Farmer organization 
has 380,000 members, with 9,000 local chap- 
ters in the 50 States and Puerto Rico. Mem- 
bership in Wisconsin totals about 14,000. 

Future Farmers choose the week of George 
Washington's birthday each year for the ob- 
servance of National PFA Week. Although 
usually recognized as a Revolutionary War 
general and our first President, Washington's 
first love was the farm he called Mt. Vernon. 
He was one of the first in the Nation to 
practice contour planting, crop rotations, 
fertilization and other soil conservation and 
improvement methods. 

It was more than a century after Washing- 
ton’s death before general use was made of 
many of the sound agricultural practices 
that he advocated. 

National Future Farmers of America week 
seeks to focus attention on the work of the 
future farmers of today, who will be the 
successful farmers of tomorrow. In Wiscon- 
sin the organization is sponsored by the 
State board of vocational and adult edu- 
cation. 

This Nation must have a constant supply 
of new farmers every year to replace those 
who die, retire or otherwise leave the farm. 
These must be men with experience and 
training, for the successful farmer today is 
both a scientist and a businessman; he must 
be a mechanic and a laborer, at the same 
time capable of leadership in the affairs of 
his community. 

Generally, they must be men who have 
begun farming at an early age, so that by 
the time they are ready to marry and start a 
family they will be firmly established in a 
farming program that promises a good 
future. 

Vocational agriculture and the FFA con- 
stitute the most effective program, say ex- 
perts, yet developed for training boys to be 

farmers and helping them become es- 
tablished in the farming occupations of their 
choice. 

In view of the Nation’s need for new farm- 
ers, it is fitting that recognition be given 
these young men who are preparing for 
careers in farming. - 





Consulting Engineering in Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 
IN THE hutnee THE chon STATES 
Saturday, February 27, 1960 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
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an address, “Consulting Engineering in 
Government,” delivered by Mr. Mason 
G. Lockwood before the American Insti- 
tute of Consulting Engineers on January 
18, 1960. 

The Honorable J. Stephen Watkins, of 
Lexington, Ky., has asked me to place 
this item in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CONSULTING ENGINEERING IN GOVERNMENT 
(By Mason G. Lockwood) ) 


In the broad sense, I am going to discuss 
consulting engineering in government—in 
a@ narrower sense, the effort to legislate con- 
sulting engineering out of government, By 
government, I mean the whole complex of 
Federal, State, municipal, and local agencies 
which are supported by public funds. By 
consulting engineering, I mean, of course, 
private practice engineering. 

Prior to World War II, organizations en- 
gaged in the private practice of engineering 
in this country were relatively small in size 
and few in number. The principals and 
other personnel comprising the consultants 
of that day were apt to be extraordinarily 
able and rather highly specialized engineers. 
Because of their engineering achievements, 
these men were likely to be very highly re- 
garded throughout the areas in which they 
operated. 

Such consultants rather frequently sup- 
plied certain services to gevernment at local 
and State levels, and sometimes at Federal 
levels. The tendency was for the work of 
this nature to deal with highly specialized 
problems and studies warranting much ma- 
ture engineering judgment and experience. 
Government itself was simple and did not 
entail vast public works, although, at the 
local and municipal levels particularly, rela- 
tively large and important public works were 
needed. In these instances, the basic plan- 
ning frequently was accomplished by con- 
sultants, with the mass production of work- 
ing, drawings carried out by engineers em- 
ployed by the sponsoring agency. 

The explosion which set the world powers 
at each other’s throats for a second time in 
our lifetimes triggered an explosion in the 
demand for civil, military, and industrial 
works of the sort which engineers plan and 
execute. This was only two decades ago. 
But, in that short time, nearly everything has 
been turned upside down. During the period 
of actual hostilities, the demand for engi- 
neers in this country increased phenom- 
enally. Many engineers, including consult- 
ants, went directly into the military service, 
where their talents and experience were used, 
misused or abused according to individual 
circumstances. Consulting offices not too 
depleted of trained manpower undertook 
Government contracts by expanding with the 
best available nonmilitary personnel. As the 
war wore on-—and, indeed, after it closed— 
a startling number of new consulting firms 
appeared. These were supported in the 
main by public expenditures, in the form of 
contracts either directly with the Govern- 
ment or with industrial or other agencies 
subsidized by the Federal Government. On 
the whole, the consulting engineering fra- 
ternity might well have been awarded an 
Army, Navy, and Air Force “E” for the ex- 
cellence of their performance during this 
critical period. Without question, this 
group made a highly notable and generally 
unselfish contribution to the victory of the 
free countries. 

The widely heralded and much-feared bust 
scheduled to follow the close of World War II 
failed to come off. Instead, American econ- 
omy and the prosperity swept along by un- 
remitting inflation, the country went on the 
wildest spree in its history. This spawned 
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more new consulting firms—many tied solid- 
ly to activities arising from military expendi- 
tures. At the same time, nearly all agencies 
of Government at all levels which dealt with 
engineering matters expanded their engi- 
neering staffs as rapidly as the supply of men 
and money would permit. 

These and other such factors focused a- 
tention on the widely publicized and some- 
times wildly exaggerated critical shortage of 
engineers. Privately practicing all 
over the country took the lead in 
the public to permit the raising of salaries of 
employed professional and subprofessional 
engineers, as required to attract and keep on 
attracting to Government service competent 
men in adequate number. This campaign 
was successful, in the main. Salaries were 
notably increased and the prestige of engi- 
neering notably raised. 

The inherent evil of bureaucracy began to 
raise its ugly head. As the leveling-off period 
set in, and engineers became available to 
Government at the higher inducements, a 
strong trend for expansion of these engineer- 
ing staffs started running. It is a well es- 
tablished and historical fact that Govern- 
ment is a ratcheted, unilateral device which, 
until it collapses, can move in only one di- 
rection. It is as incompressible as water, but 
at expansible as hydrogen. Even able, in- 
telligent and earnest leadership has been vic- 
timized by the siren call, “we can do it 
cheaper.” Yet it is safe to generalize that 
any agent of Government is seldom able to do 
any kind of engineering at less cost to the 
taxpayer than the cost under private enter 
prise techniques. 

Unhappily, then, engineers employed di- 
rectly by Government and engineers employed 
directly by Government and engineers in pri- 
vate practice find themselves at the threshold 
of a potentially deadly conflict in competing 
for that part of Government engineering 
which can be doné and has been done to the 
public’s better advantage by private prac- 
titioners. 

Out of all this rather suddenly comes a 
noisy and rising demand that the services of 
consultants be dispensed with, and that 
civil service engineers take over virtually all 
engineering which is paid for with public” 
funds of any kind—local, State or Federal. 
Many, if not most, of those who are now 
mouthing this particular brand of “save-the- 
country” y have been suckered into 
advocating it for, of all reasons, an economy 
measure. To any who know the facts—and 
I believe almost every thinking engineer does, 
whether in public or private practice—to 

base this pitch on reasons of economy is a 
cone and maddening outrage. 

Consultants never have, to any significant 
degree, ei done or advocated that they do 
the engineering which public agencies can 
more economically or better do. They have 
no right whatever to such work. But in the 
areas of legitimate interest to consultants, 
it is a reasonable generalization to say that 
their work is at least equal in quality and 
much more economical in cost than ciyil 
service engineering. 

You are all familiar with the rash of in- 
vestigations and rumors of investigations 
pending in Washington, as well as in many 
State capitals and local seats of govern- 
ment, investigations which seek sharp cur- 
tailment or total elimination of private prac- 
tice engineering on public works—civil, mu- 
nicipal and military. You know that the 
House Committee on Appropriations has 
said, for example, that it “is concerned about 
the iricreasing practice of contracting sur- 
vey and design work to private engineering 
firms * * *” and “that the departments in- 
volved will be prepared for extensive hear~ 
ings in this matter in connection with the 
consideration of the 1961 bill.” The com- 
mittee ought to be concerned about the use 
of private engineering firms on public works, 
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but it appears that it is concerned for the 
wrong reasons. 

You are familiar also with this classic but 
official comment of the Comptroller General 
of the United States: ““The use of consulting 
engineers results in additional cost to the 
States and the Federal Government by rea- 
son of the overhead and profit included in 
the fees normally charged by such firms.” 

I am not one who sees a Socialist or a 
‘Communist behind every bush. Nor, indeed, 
do I think these attacks on private enter- 
prise are inspired by sinister influences of 
any sort. Rather, as I have indicated, I 
think much of this is sincere, but stems from 
ignorance of the facts. The ignorance factor 
is present, though, I believe, 'y be- 
cause this insidious movement is feeding to 
some substantial extent on the frustrations 
of thoroughly entrenched engineering bu- 
reaucracy. Whatever the motivation, this is 
@ socialization of engineering trend. 

I should like to emphasize that it is my 
belief that the trend in this direction is as 
strong in many State governments and in 
many municipalities and other local govern- 
mental agencies as it is at the moisier and 
~— publicized Federal level. 

If any in private practice think 
this is a movement that is going to hurt oth- 
ers but touch them little, they might well 
ask themselves this: To what extent will I 
or my firm be affected if, during the 1960's, 
the volume of private practice engineering on 
public works—-Federal, State, and local—is 
reduced by 25 to 75 percent? 

I don’t think it is being too extreme to 
say this could be the beginning of a war for 
our economic survival. For the consultants, 
fortunately, {t is a sort of holy war. Truth 
is, indeed, on their side. The engineering 
work the consultants want to do for gov- 
ernment, they can do as well and at less cost 
to the public, and there is no question what- 
ever about this. The trouble is that only 
the consultants, and those others who have 
taken the trouble to examine all the facts 
objectively, understand this. 

It ought to be easy for us to make our case 
before the public. Government has not 
found a chink in our armor, a skeleton in 
our closet. Consultants have some chinks 
in their armor, and, perhaps, some skeletons 
in their closets, but the cost of quality of 
engineering work done for government is 
not one of them. Indeed, this is one of our 
greatest and proudest achievements. Were 
we under attack because some of our work 
has been a bit inferior, we might have to 
give a little ground, because the war and 
postwar boom did spawn a few—but rela- 
tively few—pretty sorry outfits. But, so far 
as I know, we are not being attacked on this 
point. 

One wonders why there hasn’t been a little 
more truth mixed in with some of the 
charges that are being leveled against us. 
Colton pointed out, “Falsehood is never so 
successful as when she baits her hook with 
truth, and no opinions so fatally misleading 
as those that are not wholly wrong; as no 
watches so effectively deceive the wearer as 
those that are sometimes right.” 

Our course seems crystal clear to me. We 
have got to get righteously indignant about 
these unfair goings-on. I think we ought to 
consider taking the initiative immediately 
and start doing a little swinging ourselves. 
Rather than running from these investiga- 
tions, or trying to mollify the investigators, 
we might well be urging legislative bodies 
throughout the country to investigate the 
comparative costs fo public versus private 
engineering. The results would be eye 
popping. 

We don't belong on the defensive in this 
situation. Our posture shouldn’t be as wit- 
nesses for the defendant wherein we try to 
convince people that we haven't been steal- 
ing any public funds. Personally, I would 
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welcome an investigation of the McClellan 
or Tom Walsh or Truman committee type at 
all levels of government, if it would require 
certain contracting agencies to come and 
attempt to justify wasting public funds by 
not having more of their engineering done 
by private enterprise. 

Finally, I am happy to report that this 
Philosophy is catching on. Many of the or- 
ganized engineering societies of the country 
are hard at work preparing for the forth- 
coming battle in Washington. Certainly the 
Council of the American Institute of Con- 
sulting Engineers has foreseen this need and 
is preparing to do its part. The American 
Society of Civil Engineers, I-know, is very 
actively taking necessary steps, as is the 
National Society of Professional Engineers. 
This is true also of the Division 
of the American Road Builders’ Association. 
While I have no specific information with 
regard to the activities of the other organ- 
izations along these lines, I am confident 
they, too, are preparing to meet this attack 
head on with the cold facts. 





Yes, It’s a Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, February 27, 1960 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently an editorial was published in the 
Florence (Ala.) Times entitled ‘Yes, 
It’s a Race.” 

Of course, I think everyone could 
gather from that title that it dealt with 
this contest in missiles, and matters of 
that kind. It has been said from time to 
time that we are not competing with 
Russia. I have often said that you 
cannot get that thought through the 
minds of the American people that we 
are not competing. This editorial deals 
with that and the very serious problem 
involved in the missiles lag, and I be- 
lieve those familiar with the facts will 
admit that problem does exist at the 
present time and probably will grow as 
time goes along. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no cbjection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





Yes, It’s A Race 


Generally, when the US. Government 
answers charges that it is falling behind in 
the space-missile race, it says two things: 

1. Its overall defense posture is sufficiently 
strong to protect this country and to rain 
nuclear destruction on any potential enemy. 

2. While America’s space progress may not 
match Russia’s, our scientists have developed 
many qualitative superiorities which make 
our missile work better than it seems. 

You can get plenty of argument from 
thoughtful, informed men as to whether 
these are reasonable and satisfactory answers 
from a military standpoint. 

But all aside from the military aspect, 
these propositions obviously do not answer 
the complaint that Russian space accom- 
plishments have done great damage. to Amer- 
ica’s prestige around the world, 

The Government seems to have taken the 
stand that, whether we are in fact losing or 
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simply appear to be losing the space race, 
it does not matter so long as our broad de- 
fense picture is sound. 

Many men have cautioned that grave psy- 
chological harm was being done by our evi- 
dent failure to keep pace with the Soviet 
Union, and that we could not afford to sit 
by and watch this happen. : 

George V. Allen, director of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, now adds his voice force- 
fully to the warning group. He says flatly 
that we can’t maintain a place of leadership 
in the world’s eyes unless we accept the fact 
that space exploration is a race—and a race 
we must win. 

. There is still another side to it. Not only 
will our failures hurt us in the world view, 
thus engendering a correspondingly greater 
fear of the Russians, but the Soviet leaders 
are likely to develop a dangerous overconfi- 
dence that could spur them into aggressive 
misadventures carrying the peril of ruinous 
war. 

In Allen’s judgment, such cockiness al- 
ready shows itself in the Kremlin and is 
affecting the world diplomatic and psycho- 
logical balance. 

Wars are started or prevented by men, 
Anything that has major impact on their 
judgments and attitudes is a serious factor 
in the world power struggle. The prize in 
this instance is not the Astronautical Engi- 
neering Award of 1960. It is the survival 
of the free world. 

It is time we made our moves in full aware- 
ness Of the psychological as well as the 
strictly military value they may have. 





Tribute to Galileo Galilei 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, February 27, 1960 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, one 
of the great scientists of all times, Galileo 
Galilei, was born 396 years ago last Feb- 
ruary 15. 

I was reminded of this fact by an emi- 
nent American scientist, Mr. Olindo R. 
Angelillo, who was awarded the Galileo 
and Curtitone medals by the University 
of Pisa last May for his pioneering work 
in hydrology. 

Mr. Angelillo wrote a glowing tribute 
to Galileo in a letter to the editor which 
was published in the October 15, 1959 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the RrEcorp. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN CAUSE 
To the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 

While at the last abode of Galileo Galilei, 
in Florence, my thoughts surveyed man— 
his preconceptions, his intolerances, and 
the enslaved denials of all that which would 
liberate his mind and emancipate him as 
the creature of God. 

I had experienced the loneliness of one 
shunned. All I said is that the earth, like 
any mammal, has an anastomosing system. 
In the earth these vein channels are an 
interconnected system of rock fissure aqui- 
fers that may be described as subterranean 
streams of circulating water. These sub- 
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terranean streams are influenced by any 
one and all the disturbances experienced 
at any time at any portion of the earth. 

From time to time the stress of a region 
becomes greater than that particular region 
of the earth is able to endure. Therefore, 
it cannot continue to move, rub, squeeze, 
and contort in step with the -unifying 
rhythm of the whole. 

When such a region is out of step it may 
slip and fall. This slip or fall may at first 
occasion only a thud, but the added load of 
the fall may break through and jar the floor, 
in which case the jar may cause a rupture in 
the floor. Such a rupture would transmit 
@ varying discordance everywhere, until the 
quiescent rhythm to which all things re- 
spond again prevails and the needed har- 
monious balance is restored. 

The earth, having the spirit of growth like 
all living things, repeats these growth ad- 


justing experiences and, like any energetic . 


growing child, gets scratches and bruises 
and walks along paths where it is wont to 
slip and fall. 

All these imperfections are healed again 
and again after each mishap slip, or fall. 
Living water, until its youth wanes, is ever 
ready to dissolve and relieve the distressed 
and bring to the less distressed that which 
it needs. ‘ 

It was in the stillness of the garden within 
the courtyard of Galileo’s heme that I was 
able to appraise and express the nobility we 
sense in the American cause. 

The American cause is founded on “more”; 
but not more physical things alone. More 
cars may bring more accidents. More things 
may mean the more intense the sting of 
greed. But America truly seeks more of the 
evangelical love, love, love—that love that 
knows not the differences of place nor the 
differences of race, but only the more en- 
during grace of the oneness of all. 

Aboard the plane en route home on May 
9, 1959, I composed this pledge, a gift which, 
with the grace of gratitude, I dedicate to The 
Christian Science Monitor. I entrust it to 
your care as a custodian of liberty, whose 
never-ending task is to bring to the knowl- 
edge of all men the hope for more peace 
founded on more truth—and above all, more 
certainly that the brotherhood of man is a 
birthright inherent in the wholeness of 
creation and of manifest joy to the harmony 
of God. 

In this unfolding spirit of growth IT com- 
posed this rebinding thought, a thought 
which, once understood, will not only bring 
peace, but will merit the respect of all men. 

My pledge is this: 

I pledge allegiance to our flag and to the 
dignity of the individual for which it 
stands—one. nation, indivisible, but dedi- 
cated to God, in whose oneness, truth, and 
moral law there is the reverence for life, 
hope for open-mindness, the peace of in- 
ner security, more equitable justice and 
liberty for all. s 
OLINDO R. ANGELILLO. 
Los ANGELES. 





Ike’s Great Latin America Success 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, February 27, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it is a 
remarkable spectacle to see a man who 
won fame in the winning of a war now 
find new honors in the fleld of peace and 
international relations, Our great Pres- 
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ident has been able to serve with dis- 
tinction both in war and peace and his 
current effort to observe personally the 
difficulties in South America, and to seek 
means of easing points of stress between 
our friends and neighbors to the south 
and the United States will be of historic 
significance. The good wishes and full 
support of the people of our Nation are 
with him on this tour. 

I have every confidence in the suc- 
cess of this mission. Having observed 
closely the results of previous trips which 
President Eisenhower has taken, I am 
disposed to believe that relations be- 
tween the Latin Americans and our peo- 
ple will improve sharply at the point of 
meeting between them and our Presi- 
dent. 

I listened with attention to the re- 
marks which President Eisenhower made 
on Sunday evening, prior to his depar- 
ture. I was struck with the thought 
that his was a speech to inspire confi- 
dence. The President knows that to gain 
the confidence of the people of South 
America we must first have confidence in 
our own strength and ability. Iam sure 
that the people in South America respect 
the President and have full faith in his 
reports. 

The people of South America realize 
that the President seeks only to 
strengthen the ties between our people 
and our neighbors and that we do not 
seek political or financial advantage over 
them. This respect for the President, 
this confidence which is reposed in him, 
this faith in his integrity, will bring a 
full measure of trust, cooperation, and 
friendship for the United States. Our 
Nation should be grateful for the great 
good which will accrue to us through the 
personal efforts of President Eisenhower 
in these trying times. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of February 22, which points 
out the challenging task which faces the 
President and how he is undertaking his 
role to cement friendships with countries 
to the south of us, while partisan critics 
with political ambitions contribute noth- 
ing but their threadbare, hackneyed 
carping denunciations of a successful 
peace program. which they envy but 
which they refuse to praise. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

TOURING PRESIDENT 

More than anything else, Mr. Eisenhower's 
address last evening was designed to prepare 
a favorable climate for his visit to South 
America. And the effort was successful—to 
the extent that a speech can achieve such a 


purpose. 

Three things concerned the President: 
First, he sought to reassure our neighbors to 
the south in the matter of the U.S. military 
power. In an oblique slap at his domestic 
critics, he said that our strength is so great 
as to command and justify the respect of 
“knowledgeable and unbiased observers” at 
home and abroad. He was also at pains, 
however, to explain why this country had felt 
compelled to sink so much of our national 
wealth in military weapons, and to give as- 
surance that our military forces were de- 
signed to serve but one purpose—the main- 
tenance of peace. 

Next, Mr. Eisenhower emphasized our de- 


~ 
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sire to extend a helping hand to our Latin 
American friends in bringing about a fuller 
life for everyone in the hemisphere. 
Finally, he struck hard at Communist claims 
that the United States has held Latin 
America in a colonial relationship. 

It may seem strange to most of us here at 
home that the President should feel any need 
to stress these points. But sometimes, in 
our own conviction that we are doing the 
right and the decent thing, we take too much 
for granted the readiness of others to share 
our viewpoint. And this is especially the 
case, as Mr. Eisenhower put it, when “the lie 
and distortion” are used as instruments of 
diplomatic policy. In these situations it be- 
comes necessary from time to time to put 
the record straight. This is what the Presi- 
dent’ was undertaking to do in his talk last 
evening, and we hope he will be able to com- 
plete the job in the face-to-face discussions 
he will have with State officials in Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay. 





Secretary Flemming Calls Admiral 
Rickover Oversold on Soviet Educa- 
tion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, February 27, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, February 23 I placed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article by Bess 
Furman in which the New York (N.Y.) 
Times staff writer told of the reaction of 
U.S. Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence G. Derthick to the criticism oz 
Adm. Hyman G. Rickover of the public 
school system of our country. 

Today, Mr. President, I supplement. 
that material with a news story in the . 
Washington (D.C.) Post of Thursday, 
February 25 in which there is contained 
the response of Secretary Arthur 8. 
Flemming, of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to the views of 
Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Staff Writer Erwin KEnoil be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the news 
article was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

FLEMMING CALLS RICKOVER OVERSOLD ON RED 
¢ EDUCATION 
(By Erwin Knoll) 

Secretary Arthur S. Flemming of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare said yesterday he thinks Vice Adm. Hy- 
man G. Rickover “has been oversold on Rus- 
sian education and undersold on our own 
educational system.” 

Flemming backed up his Commissioner of 
Education, Lawrence G. Derthick, who told 
a House appropriations subcommittee that 
Rickover’s caustic criticisms of American 
schools are unfounded. 

But Flemming conceded at a press con~ 
ference that “our schools have serious de- 
fects that need to be remedied.” 

He illustrated that point by releasing a 
new survey of high school science facilities 
and equipment which showed that many 
students must work with completely inade- 
quate materials. : 

The survey, conducted by the University 
of Toledo under a Federal research grant, 
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covered 233,000 science students in a repre- 
sentative sampling of 855 high schools in 
7 States. 

It showed that the average expenditure 
for science equipment and supplies last year 
was $2.66 for each science student. 

“We can certainly afford to do a better job 
than this,” Flemming said. 

“Roughly 6 out of every 10 high schools 
had annual budgets for procuring science 
. equipment, and about 5 out of every 10 had 
annual budgets for science supplies,” the 
report noted. 

The survey covered public high schools in 
Plorida, Illinois, Massachusetts, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Wisconsin, and South Carolina. 
Schools in the Washington area generally 
have better laboratory facilities and more 
equipment.than the average reported in the 
study. 

The report said there were “many non- 
academic programs in the schools visited for 
which adequate or generous funds were 
available per student participant, whereas 
funds for science education were meager and 
obviously inadequate in the same school.” 

said he thought the National 
Defense Education Act, which provides funds 
to strengthen science programs, should help 
improve the situation. He urged schools to 
take advantage of Government surplus 
science supplies available free. 





Address by Representative William Jen- 


nings Bryan Dorn at Virginia Jefferson- 
Jackson Day Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, February 27, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress by Representative WiLt1am JEN- 
NINGS Bryan Dorn of the Third Con- 
gressional District of South Carolina, 
which he delivered at the statewide Vir- 
ginia Jefferson-Jackson day dinner at 
the Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONGRESSMAN DORN ADDRESSES VIRGINIA 
JEFFERSON-JACKSON DaY DINNER 


(Portion of the address of Congressman WIt- 
LI4M JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn, principal 
speaker at the annual statewide Virginia 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner, at Hotel 
John Marshall, Richmond, Va.) 


Mr. Chairman, as Democrats, we gather 
tonight in this critical hour in the history 
of our Democratic Party. Our party is at 
the crossroads. We either unite and move 
forward to a November victory or we flounder 
in defeat on the plane of agitation. * * * 

In the early history of our country, as 
now, there were those who believed in a 
powerful Central Government. There were 
those then, as now, who worshiped at the 
shrine of Federal power. It would have 
been easy for Thomas Jefferson the aristo- 
crat, easy for Jefferson the classical scholar, 
to become a political conformist and drift 
with the Federal tide. Jefferson was a man 
of principle who had great ideals and faith 
in the people. Jefferson was humble, honest, 


and considerate of the opinions of others. 
ss. +? 
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Thomas Jefferson's idealogy was pitted 
against that of the Federalist. * * * 

When finally elected by the House and 
inaugurated, Jefferson, as President, did not 
follow a policy of vindictiveness, factionalism 
or sectionalism. He used his influence and 
prestige to promote unity, harmony, and the 
general welfare. He never forgot the man 
on the frontiers, the citizen in the log cabins 
nor the little shop and the small 
businessman. He never lost faith in the 
men at the 9 0 Oe 

Jefferson launched our great Democratic 
Party as the party of the people. He led 
the people to a better understanding of 
themselves and their role in a democratic 
society. Jefferson educated the people to 
their duties and responsibilities. He led 
them to realize they were a part of America. 
They began to look upon the Government 
as their agent—created and supported by 
themselves. They became self-reliant and 
independent. They had confidence in them- 
selves and local institutions. They became 
accustomed under Jefferson to a minimum 
of Federal Government. They revolted 
against the very thought of Washington 
paternalism. * * * 

The Democratic Party became a symbol of 
States rights and individual freedom. 
Through lean dark years, it could always be 
revived again by a return to the principles 
of Jefferson and Jackson. Grover Cleveland, 
William Jennings Bryan, and Woodrow Wil- 
son revived and rallied the party time and 
again to the old standards. 

The Democratic Party has traditionally 
championed opportunity, sound currency, a 
minimum of Government, a balanced budget, 
and the Bill of Rights. Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats became liberals because they believed 
in the liberties of our people. In the South 
today, we are the true liberals. We believe 
in individual liberty, States rights, and local 
government. Jeffersonian Democrats became 
@ symbol against centralized bureauc- 
racy, excessive taxation, and stark Federal 
power. ses c 

The national chairman of our great party 
has become the tool of these special in- 
terests, these pressure groups, these Machia- 
vellian exponents of Federal dictatorship. 
Were Jefferson and Jackson alive today, they 
would flatly reject such a philosophy. They 
would oppose the powerful political ma- 
chines with bloc voters, political slush funds, 
and ward bosses. They would be shocked to 
see some so-called Democrats controlled like 
sheep and cattle by pressure groups for the 
personal gain and greater glory of their lead- 
ers. This philosophy is not the philosophy 
of Jefferson, but of Mussolini. 
philosophy of Jackson, but more like the 
Philosophy of Hitler and Lenin. This na- 
tional Socialist clique is dedicated to a wel- 
fare state. They believe all planning and 
thinking for the American people can best be 
done in Washington. * * * 

These powerful sources behind the na- 
tional chairman are seeking to divide and 
conquer. They have left the party of Jef- 
ferson and Jackson. They do not believe in 
Jeffersonian democracy. They have adopted 
demagogy, intimidation, vindictiveness, and 
sectional discrimination. Their real purpose 
is to form a splinter party—to create a third 
party, a national Socialist labor party. 

The late Congressman Vito Marcantonio 
outlined this plan to me many times. He 
said that we want all of you Jeffersonian 
Democrats and conservatives in one party, 
while us leftists and believers in Federal so- 
cialism should be in another party. Some- 
day our party will come to power, and Amer- 
ica will be launched into complete socialism 
with only one political party.- This is the 
goal and objective of those using our nation- 
al chairman, They have no hope of victory 
this year. They hope to another 4 
years of the present administration. Then 
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the time will be right for them to launch 
America into socialism. 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill warned 
me about the danger of a conservative and a 
liberal party. After a liberal administration 
there is nothing a conservative administra- 
tion-can do to restore free enterprise. It is 
simply too late. The Prime Minister warned 
that there must be strong conservative ele- 
ments in both political parties. 

With a united Democratic Party we can 
win the Presidency this year. * * * We can 
only win with a united party and united ef- 
fort in a common cause. 

The Jeffersonian Democrats are willing to 
meet in the middle of the road on the basic 
fundamental principles and issues. We in 
the South are not asking all elements of the 
party to join us on the right. We only ask 
the national chairman to meet us halfway. 
We will never abandon our convictions and 
go all the way to the left. We do believe 
there is room in the middle. There is a com- 
mon meeting ground. There are mutual ob- 
jectives. . 

The South is going to Los Angeles in good 
faith. We are not going to run out or back 
out before the firing starts. We are going 
to be there and fight openly for the princi- 
ples of Jefferson and Jackson. We will seek 
to nominate candidates pledged to the phi- 
losophy of Jefferson and Jackson. We do 
not expect to be thrown out nor do we in- 
tend to throw anybody else out. The South 
will be heard from when the platform is 
written. We will oppose vindictive planks in 
the platform. We will oppose the platform 
being written by pressure groups, racketeers, 
or those claiming to speak for minorities. 
We are going to reject and oppose sectional 
discrimination. We will fight for harmony, 
unity, and a middle of the road platform. 
If radical and Fascist elements gain control 
at the convention and throw certain South- 
ern States out of the party, we will meet that 
tragedy when it arises with plans already 
formulated. We are determined to preserve 
the party of Jefferson and Jackson. We are 
determined to make every effort to preserve 
the freedoms of our country. * * * 

The once sovereign citizen is being 
crushed today by burdensome taxation, con- 
fiscation, and loss of freedom by big gov- 
ernment. Inflation has wiped out the life- 
time savings of our people. Social security 
cannot. pay the house rent. Unemployment 


‘insurance and bank savings have depre- 


ciated, causing hardship among the aged and 
the poor. Inflation has destroyed the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. Our people live 
in constant fear of a Federal gestapo. They 
spend anxious days and sleepless nights wor- 
rying about the tax collector. They often 
pay the Government more than they should 
through fear and complicated tax forms. 
The Democratic Party must meet this 
challenge. * * * 

The Democratic platform of 1960 should be 
positive. It should be forthright. It should 
put first things first. The greatest single 
issue before the American people today is 
one of survival. The Communist menace 
overshadows all others. It is a threat to the 
United States militarily, through subversion 
and through economic war. The Kremlin 
believes the United States will destroy itself 
by excessive spending and inflation. The 
American people are alarmed by this admin- 
istration’s apparent confidence in Khru- 
shchev. This administration seems to forget 
that Khrushchev is a murderer, a ruthless 
killer of innocent people and is dedicated to 
world conquest. The great J. Edgar Hoover 
testified a few days ago before a Senate com- 
mittee that the Communist Party in Amer- 
ica, aided by the recent visit of Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev, is now “more pow- 
erful, more unified, and even more of a men- 
ace to our Republic * * * the recent visit 
of Khrushchev has done much to create an 
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atmosphere favorable to communism among 
Americans.” 

Khrushchev is being permitted to establish 
@ base in Cuba, 90 miles from our coastline. 
His agents have incited riots in the Panama 
Canal Zone, threatening this vital link in 
Western commerce. The Communists have 
infiltrated Venezuela, thus threatening the 
all important Caribbean from the North and 
the South. 

The Democratic platform must offer to the 
American people a clearcut and forthright 
foreign policy. We must reject appeasement 
and compromise. We must meet the Com- 
munist threat with the courage of Andrew 
Jackson. We cannot coexist with those 
sworn to bury us. We must “warn our peo- 
ple of the utter hopelessness of summit 
meetings with those responsible for the 
crimes in Hungary, Poland, and East Ger- 
many. We must remember the pathetic 
Chamberlain and Daladier at Munich. 

Our Democratic platform should call for 
the best defense in the world with a new 
world startegy geared to the missile age. If 
we are to survive, we must retain control of 
the skies and conquer space. Until the 
missile gap is closed, of course, our strategic 
air command should be partly airborne at all 
times. This is elemental and plain common- 
sense. Had our fleet at Pearl Harbor been 
seaborne, this disaster would have been 
averted. Billions can be saved in our na- 
tional defense program by a consolidation 
of our missile program,.a consolidation of 
our various air forces and a common supply 
system, * * * 

Russian automobiles are being permitted 
to enter the United States. Textile mills 
are being built in Russia with American 
money, setting the stage for a flood of Com- 
munist goods made with Siberian slave labor. 
We must, as Democrats, meet this threat 
head-on, establish a trade policy that is truly 
reciprocal and save the American worker 
and American farmer from slave competition. 

The Democratic Party platform must 
promise to eliminate waste and extrava- 
gance in foreign aid. We must reduce for- 
eign aid. We owe more money that all the 
rest of the world combined. Our gold re- 
serves have poured abroad. We are in a 
precarious fiscal position. While creating 
inflation at home, high taxes, and an ever 
increasing national debt, we are building up 
competiton abroad with our own workers 
and farmers. 

The Democratic piatform should contain 
a@ plank to free our farm families from Gov- 
ernment control and depressing prices 
caused by these stupendous surpluses. The 
cattle farmer is relatively prosperous only 
becausg of a minimum of Government con- 
trols. Our farmers are forced to plant less 
and less while surpluses grow larger and 
larger. The family-sized farm must be pre- 
served. Rural people have always furnished 
balance and stability to representative gov- 
ernment. The Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights were 
largely products of rural philosophy. 

The Democratic platform must deal with 
the stupendous annual interest on the na- 


tional debt, the national debt itself, and a> 


balanced budget. We must offer some en- 
couragement to the youth of our country 
by reducing the national mortgage on his 
future. * * * 

The Democratic Party must reaffirm its 
faith in‘ our capitalistic system of free enter- 
prise. We must reaffirm our faith in the 
opportunity system that gave to America 
the highest standard of living ever known 
to man. We must guarantee to business less 
Government interference. 

The Democratic Party, as always, must 
uphold constitutional government, State 
rights, and individual liberty. We must 
protect our people from an ever more power- 
ful Executive, and over zealous Supreme 
Court, and now a World Court. * * * 
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With a candidate pledge to Jeffersonian 
democracy and this platform, we can win. 
Only 51 percent of the American people 
eligible to vote cast their ballots in the 
Presidential election of 1948; only 60 per- 
cent in 1956. With this platform, the un- 
employed glass workers, the chemical work- 
ers, and the coal miners of West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania will go to the polls. The 
textile workers and shopkeepers of New Eng- 
land will have an incentive to vote. The 
curtailed auto workers of Michigan, In- 
diana, and Illinois will take heart. Mil- 
lions of farmers and small businessmen in 
the West and Midwest will vote for the first 
time in many years. They will vote Demo- 
cratic. The housewife will be out on elec- 
tion day to protect her family from cheap 
money. The Democratic Party cannot win 
with a me-too platform. We must and can 
give the American people a clear-cut choice. 
We can win with the 40 million people 
who did not vote in 1956 because they had 
no choice. 

One of the most glorious chapters in the 
history of our Republic was written by the 
magnificent Commonwealth of Virginia. 
The story of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution, and the Bill of 
Rights is largely a Virginia story. Four of 
our first five Presidents were nurtured by 
the soil and environment of the Old Do- 
minion. Four of the five greatest military 
commanders in the history of the Western 
World were Virginians. We cannot imagine 
the American Republic without Patrick 
Henry, George Washington, and George Ma- 
son, Your Thomas Jefferson, the founder of 
our great Democratic Party, is revered and 
loved by the whole free world. The visitors 
to our Nation’s Capitol from the remote 
places of this earth pause at the beautiful 
Jefferson Memorial to pay homage to the 
memory of a Virginian dedicated to free- 
dom, Millions from throughout the world 
read in hushed silence, “I have sworn upon 
the altar of God, eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of 
man.” 





Study of Export Credit Guarantees Now 
in Process 





EXTENSION = REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday; February 27, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, a num- 
ber of Government as well as private 
groups are presently engaged in drafting 
an export credit guarantee system for 
American industries participating in for- 
eign trade. It is felt that such a system 
would significantly stimulate our export 
trade—and would in this way help to re- 
duce America’s increasing and widely dis- 
cussed balance of payments deficit. 

Mr. President, I have always been of 
the firm opinion that the promotion of 
exports is one of the most effective and 
logical approaches to our balance of trade 
difficulties. Senator Javits has taken an 
active role in this regard and it is my un- 
derstanding that he intends in the near 
future to present measures to the Con- 
gress establishing an export credit guar- 
antee system. The New York Board of 
Trade has also played an active part in 
developing a suitable credit guarantee 
system. I commend both my colleague 
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and the New York Board of Trade for 
their leadership in this field. 

Mr. President, because this is a com- 
plex and intricate subject and is one 
which has not been widely discussed, I 
was especially pleased to read a most in- 
teresting and informative treatment of 
this subject in the February issue of 
Economic World, “A Journal Devoted to 
the Free World’s Search for Economic 
Progress.” In order that others may 
have the benefit of this fine article, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Export Creprr GUARANTEE SCHEMES UNDER 
New Sroupy 

Are oversea markets for U.S. products re- 
stricted by the lack of credit facilities avail- 
able-to other exporters? 

Both the executive branch and Congress 
are taking a close look at this question as 
they seek ways. to boost US. exports and 
thus help to redress the currently unfavor- 
able balance of overall payments between 
the United States and the rest of the world. 

EIGHTEEN NATIONS OFFER CREDIT 

Experts agree that it is much easier for an 
oversea importer to get short-term credit to 
buy from other countries than from U.S. 
ae, At least 18 other countries have 

some system for providing 3-to-6 months 
credit to their own exporters or to guaran- 
tee private credit against losses. And 
though similar systems have been urged 
on the Congress and the executive branch 
repeatedly during past years, the proposals 
have not received serious consideration 
until recently. 


Now tt te reported thet the Desartisdht 62 
Commerce, with some support from the 


the gap in short-term credit facilities for 
U.S. exporters. Senator Jacozs Javirs, of New 
York, has announced that he will introduce 
@ bill calling for the establishment of such 


a system; and the Senate Committee on © 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce will hold 
hearings on the subject in mid-March. 

Exporters, bankers, insurance executives, 
private economists, and Government wit- 
nesses will be called before the Senate com- 
mittee to seek answers to these and other 
questions; 

PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


To what extent would better short-term 


credit facilities raise U.S. exports? Esti-~ 


mates so far vary from $50 million to $2 
billion annually. 

What categories of exporters especially 
need credit assistance? It has been suggest- 
ed that small- and medium-sized firms ex- 
porting consumer goods suffer oe 
because neither they nor their 
afford to finance adequate o odo - 
tories of so-called shelf items—while private 
bank credit is hard to come by or too ex- 
pensive. 

Should short-term export credits take the 
form of direct loans to exporters and im- 
porters or should there be a system of credit 
guarantees? Should guarantees cover nor- 
mal commercial risks or jist political ? 
Should they take the form of insurance for 
the whole range of an exporter’s activities 
or specific guarantees of specific shipments 
only? Should they apply to exports any- 
where in the world or be limited to sales 
to the less developed countries? 

Should a system of export credit guaran- 
tees be operated by the U.S. Government, by 
private institutions, or on a joint public- 
private basis? 

Is new legisiation needed or is the existing 
authority of the Export-Import Bank to 


Se ae 





guarantee credits adequate? Officials of the 
Export-Import Bank are reported to be- 


greater use of their authority. 
Some expansion of short-term credit fa- 
cilities for U.S. exporters is now thought 


against U.S. goods; U.S. export restrictions; 
the impact of Sino-Soviet trade; and the im- 





National Economic Policy Statement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, February 27, 1960 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, an 
editorial entitled “Election Year Poli- 
tics Plagues Economic Study” was pub- 
lished in the Mobile Register for Febru- 
ary 16, 1960. I observe on the floor the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas], who is chairman of the Joint 
Economic Committee, which has been 
working very hard and has done excel- 
lent work in making an economic study. 
I assure the Senator from Illinois that 
the editorial does not apply to the study 
he and his committee have been con- 
ducting but, instead, to the President’s 
committee—or shall I say the Vice Pres- 
ident’s committee? The editorial tells 
of the difficult time which that commit- 
tee is having in arriving at any con- 
clusion, because this is an election year. 

Mr. President, I believe that the edi- 
torial will make interesting reading, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

‘Execrion YEAR Pourrics PLAGUED ECONOMIC 
Srupy 

Election-year politics can be counted a 
prime factor in the trouble faced by the 
Nixon-headed Cabinet Committee on Eco- 
nomic Policy in agreeing on a national 
economic policy statement. 

It may be denied not only by Committee 
members but by other sources in the Eisen- 
hower administration that this is the case, 
but any such denials will be unconvincing. 

On this Committee besides Vice President 
Robert B. Anderson, Agricultural Secretary 
Robert A. Anderson, Agricultural Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson, Commerce Secretary 
Frederick H. Mueller, Labor Secretary James 
P. Mitchell, Postmaster General Arthur 
Summerfield, Raymond J. Saulnier, Chair- 
man of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, and W. Allen Wallis, dean of the 
School of Business Administration at the 
University of Chicago. 

The Committee began some time ago to 
issue @ series of so-called educational papers 
discussing economic affairs, but has discon- 
tinued these reports and shifted its atten- 
tion to preparing a policy statement that 
would extend to various fields, including 
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taxes, spending, agriculture, labor, natural 
resources, and the like. 

But the thinking within the Committee 
is revealed in news from Washington to be 
divided on the type of statement that should 
be issued. As one correspondent, Edward 
Cowan of the UPI, has summed it up, “Some 
voices maintain the Committee should mere- 
ly issue a broad general statement on future 
economic policy,” while “others would like 
it to be more specific.” 

A clue to the influence of election-year 
politics can be found in the reported posi- 
tion of Secretary of the Treasury Anderson 
that a Committee statement should refrain 
from saying too much about Federal taxes at 
this time. 

“Anderson has been reluctant to discuss 
tax reform and reduction ever since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in January raised the pos- 
sibility of a cut next year,” Mr. Cowan re- 
lates. “He is reported to feel it would be 
premature and possibly would violate the 
administration’s understanding with Demo- 
cratic congressional leaders that it would be 
unwise to try to write a major tax bill in an 
election year.” y . 

In other words, choose the course of soft- 
pedaling on taxes because of politics. 

The Committee is also believed to be hav- 
ing trouble in at least one other politically 
sensitive field—agriculture. This is hardly 
surprising, since the farm vote is always a 
political battleground in election years, more 
especially in years when control of both the 
White House and Congress is at stake. 

President Eisenhower created the Commit- 
tee a year ago under the name of “Cabinet 
Committee on Price Stability for Economic 
Growth,” with one of its purposes being to 
search for ways to enhance productivity in 
the American economy. 

Whether the activities of this Cabinet 
Committee will have any substantial value in 
any circumstance may be doubted. The 
odds, in fact, may be against it. 

In the meantime, however, it is another 
disappointment to find that apparently the 
Committee has an ear tuned to politics in 
trying to work out a statement of policy 
with respect to economic matters. A state- 
ment strongly influenced by politics would 
have an obvious serious weakness. Actually, 
no statement at all would be preferable. 





Farm Income of the United States De- 
clines 16 Percent in 1959 From 1958; 
Drops to $11 Billion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, February 27; 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, February 2, it was my respon- 
sibility to speak in the Senate on the 
shortcomings of the Eisenhowef-Benson 
farm policies. 

Mr. President, in my campaign of 1958 
I predicted a decline in the farmer’s 
prices. In reference to this prophecy— 
now become fact—I called attention to 
this problem in my speech of February 
2. During those remarks I was joined in 
colloquy by the energetic Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ProxmrrkEe], who indi- 
cated that the American farmer is left 
out of this Nation’s general or so-called 
prosperity. 
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The New York Times of this date, Feb- 
ruary 27, carries a news article on page 1 
with a headline which focuses attention 
on the plight of our rural economy. The 
story, “1959 Farm Income Off 16 Per- 
cent,” comments on the net income of 
the farmers of the Nation in a drop of 
that figure from 1958. Last year the 
income was $11 billion. This was a drop 
from 1958 of $13,100 million. 

IT ask unanimous consent that a part of 
this news article from the Times be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINE FARM 
Income Orr 16 PERCENT—DECLINE TO $11 
BILLION EXCEEDS ESTIMATE—PRICE DroP AND 
Cost Rist BLAMED 


WASHINGTON, February 26.—Final figures 
for 1959 showed today that farmers’ net in- 
come dropped to $11 billion from $13,100 
million in 1958, 


DROP MORE THAN EXPECTED 


The decline, amounting to about 16 per- 

cent, was slightly larger than had been ex- 

. Asmaller decline hae been predicted 

for 1960 by the Department of Agriculture. 

Last year’s returns were about the same as 
in 1957. 

Net income is the amount left to farmers 
from their farm operations after payment of 
production costs, taxes, and other expenses. 

Income of persons living on farms from 
nonfarm sources rose about 6 percent be- 
tween 1958 and 1959. The per capita income 
of persons living.on farms, from all sources, 
was down 8-percent from 1958 but was 
higher than in any other year since 1952. 

The 1959 decline is expected to-be stressed 
by Democrats in this year’s President and 
congressional campaigns in farming areas. 

The decline in income reflected a combina- 
tion of factors, including a downturn in 
farm product prices and a further upturn 
in farm production costs. Total cash receipts 
from farm marketings last year were esti- 
mated at $32,800 million, a decline of 2 per- 
cent from the previous year. 

This loss in receipts reflected a 4-percent 
decline in the level of farm prices. This 
decline was offset in part by a 2-percent 
increase in the volume of crops and live- 
stock marketed. 


SOIL PAYMENTS DROPPED 


The Department said farm production ex- 
penses rose 3.5 percent last year for a record. 
Government payments to farmers under crop 
control, soil conservation, and soit bank 
programs dropped more than a third because 
of the discontinuance of the acreage reserve 
part of the soil bank land retirement pro- 
gram. 





Federal Money Should Be for Both 


Teachers’ Salaries and School Con- 
struction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Mr. Eric Johnston, president of 
the Motion Picture Association and 
former president of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, addressed the American 
Association of School Administrators’ 
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annual convention in Atlantic City. Mr. 
Johnston prepared a brief of his remarks 
for the Gist, a newspaper especially pub- 
lished for the 20,000 educators who at- 
tended the convention. 

Because Mr. Johnston is interna- 


tionally recognized as one of America’s 
foremost citizens, I believe that his 
forthright analysis of our Nation’s ed- 
ucational problems and purposes will be 
of timely interest to.all Members of 
Congress: 

Sometimes it seems to me that almost 
everybody thinks he can make better films 
than the filmmakers. But if this is so for 
us, it’s doubled in resounding brass for you. 
Is there really anybody anywhere who doesn’t 
know he can run education better than the 
educators? 

I'll reverse the trend this morning. I’m 
not going to tell you educators how to edu- 
cate. I’m going to tell you what’s wrong 
with education. 

What’s wrong with education is the short- 
sightedness of our National and State pol- 
icies toward education—and not by any 
means an oversight on the part of our edu- 
cators. 

Today, we are told, we are the happy bene- 
ficiaries of the most affluent society in his- 
tory. We have mass prosperity. We have 
mass culture. We have mass leisure. And 
we have a massive opportunity to lead the 
free world. 

The whole world looks to us, we are told. 

But how do we look to ourselves? 

With our historic success in building a 
free society, do we still cherish freedom 
above all virtues—and act as if we did? 

With our devotion from earliest days to 
the individual, even to rugged individual- 
ism, do we still hold firm to this precept? 

I have some positive feelings about the 
irrational plight of our schools, which ought 
to be the most truly rational institutions in 
our land. I shall discuss them in three 
broad areas. 

First, the dollar sign. Second, the sound, 
fury, and nonsense of some of education’s 
critics. And, third, a question, What are we 
educating for? 

Now for the first, the dollar sign. 

The problem can be stated quite simply. 
Too few teachers. Too few classrooms. Too 
many students for existing school facil- 
ities. 

There are a number of solutions. One was 
proposed some time back by the author of 
Gulliver’s Travels. His proposal, you’ll re- 
call, was simply to eat up the children. 

I think there’s a better solution than that. 
And that solution is money. 

The Federal Government—that’s where 
the money is. And that’s where the money 
must come from. And it must be used not 
just for school construction—but for teach- 
ers’ salaries and for more teachers. 

Now for my second point. And here I 
would certainly like to turn off the oratory— 
because I think it is doing an unspeakable 
disservice to this country. 

I’m talking about those orators who want 
to turn America’s “little red schoolhouse” 
into a carbon copy of Soviet Russia’s “Big 
Red schoolhouse.” 

We’ve made many contributions to the 
world. Certainly high among these are the 
theory and practice of universal mass educa- 
tion. 

And before we listen to. hoots and catcalls 
for selective schooling or the force feeding 
of some segment of knowledge, let’s recog- 
nize that our doctrine of universal educa- 
tion is now emulated wherever possible 
around the world. 

And now I come to the question, What are 
we edueating for? I have alluded to part 
of the answer already—-that we are educat- 
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ing for a balanced and free and democratic 
socie 

ae haat is something more. If we look 
clearly at our predicament of power and 
promise, I think we will find education’s 
ultimate role—to achieve a world sense of 
unity in freedom. 

Are these large words, hard-to-define 
words? Of course, they are. Freedom and 
democracy are never easy to grasp. They 
require literacy, understanding, basic con- 
cepts—all the tools that education supplies. 

The kind of world we seek must be based 
on a sound underpinning of education. The 
nourishment of men’s minds must accom- 
pany the nourishment of men’s bellies. 





South Dakota Federation of Women’s 
Clubs Memorial Art Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, February 27, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, we have 
in South Dakota an organization known 
as the. South Dakota Federation of 
Women’s Clubs composed of women’s 
clubs from all parts of the State. This 
dedicated, hard working group of women 
has been instrumental through the years 
in countless beneficial programs and ac- 
tivities that have greatly enriched the 
life of many South Dakota communities. 

The latest project of these clubs has 
been a Memorial Art Center for the 
State of South Dakota. The need for a 
center to house South Dakota and Mid- 
west art has long been recognized and 
the South Dakota Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs decided to do something about 
that meed. As a result of their efforts 
such a Memorial Art Center is to be 
constructed in Brookings, S. Dak., on 
the campus of South Dakota State Col- 





lege. 


Two articles in the current Art Center 
News published by the federation tell 
the history of the Memorial Art Center 
movement and describe the new center’s 
modern, restrained design. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these articles be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

History. OF MEMORIAL ART CENTER 
MOVEMENT 


The South Dakota Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has undertaken an immense project— 
the erection of a Memorial Art Center to 
honor the pioneer clubwomen of the State, 
and to perpetuate their work. 

For more than 50 years the federation has 
been influential in movements for the cul- 
tural development of its members and the 
State in which they live. Years ago when 
the study of art was a common club pro- 
gram, the women began a collection of fine 
reproductions of paintings and art objects 
to be circulated and used for study by club 
members. 

This collection, made up of fine prints and 
some originals has always been housed in 
Pierre, for a long time in the home of Mrs. 
S. C. Polley, who with several others, was 
very active in developing the work. When it 
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became so large that it had to be moved, the 


looked after the packing, checking 

culating of the pictures. It would be im- 
possible to tell how much the federation and 
the State owes to the unselfish work of 
these Pierre clubwomen. 

This collection has grown, and with the 
interest engendered by it, has been the in- 
spiration for the establishing of a Memorial 
Art Center. It would keep alive the achieve- 
ments and personalities of such women 
Mrs. Polley and Mrs. Norman of Pierre, 
Ada B. Caldwell of State College, Mrs. 
the first president, and Mrs. Coombe, both 
Sioux Falls, and many others whose devo- 
tion, vision and work have given the federa-~ 
tion its growth and power. 

In December 1948 the Pierre Women’s Club 
presented a resolution to the official board 

that the federation sponsor the erec- 
tion of a building as a memorial to the deter- 
mined women who pioneered the women’s 
club movement in the State, and that a 
room in that building be dedicated as an art 
center and as a memorial to Mrs. Lenore V. 
Polley who for many years devoted much of 
her energies to the development of the fed- 
eration and the collection of art treasures. 
The Pierre clubwomen had in mind a build- 
ing in Pierre to house the free library com- 
mission, as well as serve as federation head- 
quarters. 

A great deal of consideration was given to 
the resolution and many different plans were 
suggested. Miss Gertrude Null of Huron 
presented the idea of a building, built, 
owned, and controlled by the federation as 
an art center, to house the picture collection 
and other art objects which might be added. 
to it, the location of such a building to be 
determined by the clubwomen themselves. 

Resolutions to establish such a mémorial 

were passed at the convention in Rapid City- 
in.October 1950, Ses Sone See OE 
was started shortly afterward. 

It was necessary to select a location and . 
the opportunity was given to towns and in- _ 
stitutions desiring such a building to extend 
an invitation to the federation. Five places 
responded, Pierre, Huron, Spearfish, Vermil- 
lion, and Brookings. Each site offered the 
ground and landscaping, assistance in draw- 
ing plans and in publicity, su and 
maintenance of the building, if it could be: 
used -by the college or institution, such offers 
subject to the approvai of the governing 
board and the legislature. 

It was decided that the vote on these sites 
should be. taken by mail, so that every club 
member would be given the opportunity to 
express her preference. The constitution of 
the federation had to be amended to make 
such a vote legal, and the art commission, 
Mrs. Hugh Stokes of Flandreau, chairman, 
felt that a great deal of publicity should be 
given the project before the final selection 
was made. 

So it was not until November 1954 that a 
vote by mail was completed. A majority of 
all the votes cast was necessary for a ds- 
cision. No one receiving such a majority, 
another election, this time between the two 
places receiving the highest number of votes, 
Brookings and Vermillion, was called in 
March 1955. The results were announced 
at the convention in Yankton, April 16, 1955. 
Brookings had received the majority. 

The Regents of Education for South Da~- 
kota approved of placing the Memorial Art 
Center on the State College campus on June 
28, 1955. A 2-day meeting of committees 
from the college and the federation was held 
in the Union Building. A site was selected 
and plans made for a fundraisitig campaign. 
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‘The building would be known as the South 
Dakota Federation of Women’s Clubs Me- 
morial Art Center. The federation and col- 
Jege administration would determine details 
of maintenance and supervision. 


MOopERN, RESTRAINED DESIGN 


The memorial gallery will be one of the 
most imposing buildings of its kind in the 
Middie West. Its beauty will lie in the use 
of the finest and most enduring materials 
employed in a functional organization of 
fine proportion and restrained design. 

The gallery will have a beautiful site on 
the State college campus. Pine and elm 
trees will frame the structure, and it will 
overlook the parklike “Commons” of the 
campus. The gallery proper will be a one- 
story structure of brick, glass, and steel in 
contemporary style. 

Upon entering the building from the west, 
the visitor will find himself in a spacious 
foyer. Bronze plaques listing the pioneer 
families and friends of the gallery will be 
set in wall niches. This foyer will give 
direct access to offices, galleries and to a 
lounge, which is dedicated to the memory 
of pioneer women who have graced this State 
and contributed to its cultural heritage. 

One large and two small galleries will be 
arranged as flexible parts of a single unit. 
Air-conditioning, lighting, and furnishings 
are being studied to enhance utility and 
beauty. The main gallery will contain per- 
manent and long-term loan collections of 
fine painting and sculpture. A smaller room 
will house the work of South Dakota artists. 
Still another gallery will be used for the dis- 
Play of traveling art exhibitions, one-man 
shows by outstanding artists, and student 
and faculty exhibitions from South Dakota 
colleges. This room is to be flexible enough 
in design to accommodate meetings of small 
groups, recitals, and theatrical productions. 

Plans call for a museum garden in con- 
nection with the building to be maintained 
by the’ State college horticulture depart- 
ment. A changing display of seasonal 
shrubs and flowers will be a showplace in 
itself. 

The memorial gallery will be the home of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Provisions are being made for offices, board 
rooms and kitchen facilities that will best 
enable the federation to carry on its work. 

It is to be hoped that the gallery will be 
a fitting memorial to the people of our State 
and to the guests within our borders. The 
spirit expressed in its conception, and the 
courage and industry that will make it an 
actuality should make of the gallery a sym- 
bol of the high ideals and vision of a State 
whose roots are soundly embedded in the 
soil but whose aspirations reach the stars. 





Resolution of Kentucky General Assem- 
bly Honoring Memory of Augustus 
Owsley Stanley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, February 27, 1960 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
a joint resolution adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky honoring the memory of 
Augustus Owsley Stanley. Also, I ask 
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unanimous consent to have printed, to- 
gether with the joint resolution, the text 
of an address delivered by Kentucky 
State Senator Gates F. Young, sponsor- 
ing the resolution. 

Augustus Owsley Stanley was six times 
a Representative in Congress from the 
Second District of Kentucky. He served 
as U.S. Senator and was Governor of 
Kentucky. He was for many years 
chairman of the International Joint 
Commission. He is one of the great 
statesmen of Kentucky. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution and address were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 5 


Joint resolution honoring the memory of 
Augustus Owsley Stanley 

Whereas Augustus Owsley Stanley, one of 
Kentucky's most illustrous sons, has heeded 
the call of his Creator ending a life of faith- 
ful service which reflected the highest honor 
upon him and contributed incaiculably to 
the progress of this great State and indeed 
this Nation; and 

Whereas the accomplishments of this 
statesman and incomparable orator were 
such that it is deemed fitting and proper that 
his memory be perpetuated by inscription of 
his biography upon the journals of the 
senate and the house of representatives as 
follows: 

Augustus Owsley Stanley, six time repre- 
sentative in Congress from the old Second 
District, Governor of Kentucky, U.S. Sena- 
tor, member and for many years Chairman 
of the International Joint Commission, was 
born in Shelbyville May 21, 1867, a son of 
the Reverend William and Amanda (Owsley) 
Stanley. His father was captain of a com- 
pany in the “Orhpan Brigade” and alsc a 
Judge Advocate General in the Confederate 
Army, later becoming a minister of the 
Christian church. After attending private 
schools, Augustus Owsley Stanley entered 
Alleghany Academy at Nicholasville, Ky., 
continued his studies at the University of 
Kentucky (then State College) from 1886 to 
1888, and was graduated with the degree of 
bachelor of arts from Centre College at Dan- 
ville in 1889. The degree of doctor of laws 
was conferred upon him. He was a member 
of Omicron Delta Kappa honorary fraternity 
and Sigma Alpha Epsilon social fraternity. 

Upon completion of his studies at Centre 
College he entered upon a career of school 
teaching, including 2 years at the old Mack- 
ville Academy, studying law at night, to the 
practice of which he was admitted in 1894. 
He followed his profession in Flemingsburg 
until 1898, when he moved to Henderson, 
Ky., where he continued his practice until 
1924. 

He entered the political arena by being 
selected a Democratic Presidential Elector 
from the Second Congressional District in 
1900. He was elected to the 58th Congress 
in 1902 and served 12 consecutive years. 
During his congressional service he won 
nationwide attention by his vigorous en- 
deavors on behalf of the tobacco growers 
of Kentucky, was sponsor of the legislation 
which brought about the regulation of the 
giant Tobacco Trust. 

His stature locally and nationally was 
enhanced by his selection for the chairman- 
ship of the congressional committee investi- 
gating the monopolistic practices of the 
United States Steel Co., in its acquisition 
of large deposits of iron ore in the Northern 
States. 

On April 29, 1903, Congressman Stanley 
married Miss Sucan Soaper, of Henderson, 
and to this union there were three sons 
born—Augustus Owsley Stanley, Jr., William 
Soaper Stanley, and Marion Shelby Stanley, 
who, while a student at the University of 
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Kentucky, lost his life in an airplane acci- 
dent. 

In 1915, following nomination by the 
Democratic Party, he was elected Governor 
of Kentucky and served in that office until 
May 18, 1919, at which time he resigned to 
enter the U.S. Senate, having been elected 
in 1918. His service in that august body 
which terminated on March 3, 1925, was 
marked by the same courage, honesty, and 
dedication of purpose which was character- 
istic of his service as a Congressman and 
as Governor of the Commonwealth. Upon 
leaving the Senate he entered the practice 
of law in Washington, the Capital of our 
Nation, in association with Joseph P. Tu- 


-multy, former secretary to President Wood- 


row Wilson. In May 1930 he was appointed 
a member of the International Joint Com- 
mission, and became chairman of that body 
on March 7, 1933, in which position he 
served until 1954. 

He was a member of the Christian church, 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
and of the Pendennis Club. 

Augustus Owsley Stanley was a dedicated, 
unrelenting, nondeviating, and most articu- 
late champion of democracy having upon at 
least one occasion given voice to his phi- 
losophy in these terms: 

- “Democracy with me is more than a con- 
viction—it is an abiding faith and now I 
reverently dedicate ‘the bitter little that of 
life remains’ to the service and the success 
of democracy. And when the tale is told 
and the journey ended, I shall not have re- 
paid the debt to the people I devoutly love 
and to the cause I shall maintain until my 
arms are palsied and my tongue is stilled 
in death.” 

Truly, it can be said of Augustus Owsley 
Stanley that he was one of the 


“Tall men, sun crowned, who live above the 


fog, 
In public duty, and private thinking.” 
And one of those— 


“Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions, and a will; 
Men who have honor, who will not lie.” 


Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

SEcTION 1. That when the senate and the 
house of representatives do this day adjourn 
they do so in memory of Augustus Owsley 
Stanley. 

Sec. 2, That the general assembly does 
hereby extend to the family of Augustus 
Owsley Stanley its profound and deepest 
sympathy and does commend the members 
thereof to Almighty God who is forever near 
to those who trust Him for solace. 

Sec. 3. That the clerk of the senate cause 
copies of this resolution to be transmitted to 
each of the Members of the Congress repre- 
senting the Commonwealth of Kentucky with 
the request that a copy thereof be spread 
upon the record of proceedings of the Senate , 
and the House of Representatives and made a 
part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sec. 4. That a copy of the journals of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
wherein this resolution is recorded be pre- 
sented to Mrs. Susan Soaper Stanley, Mr. 
Augustus Owsley Stanley, Jr., and to Mr. 
William Soaper Stanley. 

Attest: 

JOHN W. WILLIs, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate, 
Appress spy SEnAToR GaTes F. Younc SPon- 

SORING A RESOLUTION REVERING A. O. 

STANLEY, STATE SENATE, JANUARY 14, 1960 

Mr. President, in the closing hours of 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958, the Master Archi- 
tect, Creator and Builder of the Universe, in 
His infinite wisdom, called from his earthly 
associates the soul, and stilled the voice of 
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Augustus Owsley Stanley, one of Kentucky’s 
most illustrious sons. 

In presenting this resolution I not only 
seek to have the memory of A. O. Stanley in- 
scribed upon our records, but I do honor to 
myself and refresh the memory of this great 
Kentuckian in the hearts and minds of some 
other of “his boys.” 

I am one of “his boys.” He had many 
others throughout the width and breadth of 
Kentucky. Among them our present high- 
way commissioner, Senator Earle Clements; 
our former commissioner of economic secur- 
ity, V. E. Barhes; and our lovable and ca- 
pable colleague, the senator from Fleming, 
who served as a page in the house of repre- 
sentatives in 1916, while the incomparable 
Stanley was Governor. And not the least of 
them Emerson Beauchamp, our commis- 
sioner of agriculture. 

* Had I the vocabulary of a Webster or 
Churchill my attempt to pay proper respect 
to the late Augustus Owsley Stanley would 
still be feeble and inadequate. 

»He was one of the great of his time. 

Born in 1867, when Andrew Johnson was 
President, his life spanned three epochal eras. 
He lived through the service of 17 Presidents 
of the United States. Thirteen States were 
admitted to the Union during his lifetime. 
The new State of Alaska was acquired from 
Russia. The Southern States were read- 
mitted to the Union. The 14th, 15th, 16th 
and 17th amendments to the Constitution 
were adopted. The east and west coasts 
were tied together with spans of steel by the 
opening of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Edison announced his phonograph and 
introduced the electric light. 

The first telephone exchange was installed. 

The French Atlantic cable was laid. 

Brooklyn Bridge was opened; Statue of 
Liberty unveiled. 

The Spanish-American War was fought. 

The prohibition amendment adopted and 
repealed. 

The woman suffrage amendment adopted. 

U.S. Navy fliers circled the globe, and the 
North Pole reached by Navy plane. 

Yes; during the 91 years of his life, our 
country abandoned its swaddling clothes and 
became great, as he grew and became great. 

Kentucky has had its Clays, Carlisles, 
Breckinridges, Bradley, and Morrow, but 
none excelled Stanley. 

God anointed his vocal cords with the roar 
of thunder; the sharp whiplike clap of light- 
ning; the softness of the coo of contentment 
of a baby in its mother’s arms, and the silver 
and golden glow of the morning and evening 
skies. 

In public service he fought the battles of 
the Kentucky tobacco farmer against the 
Tobacco Trust—the battle of the American 
steel users against the Steel Trust. 

The freedom of the peoples representative 
in these legislative halls from domination by 
outside influences. 

Courage had no man in public or private 
life to a greater degree. 

He forced the passage of Kentucky’s anti- 
pass law. 

He saved the life of a Negro murderer from 
a mob in one of our western counties with 
his great persuasive language, thus avoiding 
a stain upon the Commonwealth's name. 

Like an armed warrior, like a plumed 
knight, he marched through life and threw 
his shining lance full and fair against the 
foreheads of his adversaries. 

Under the headline “Giant of the Stump— 
A. O. Stanley Was Last of the Great Orators 
of Kentucky Politics.” 

Our own beloved Allen Trout closed his 
article with this moving and appropriate 
language: : 

“From the hundreds of thousands of gold- 
en words spoken by Governor Bradley, one 
short passage was selected to carve above 
his grave in Frankfort Cemetery, near the 
graves of Stanley and Morrow. 
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“This passage is a tingling classic. It is 
his benediction upon the throng which 
gathered June 12, 1910, to hear him dedicate 
the magnificent new State capitol, on an 
eminence across Kentucky River from the 
cemetery bluff where he and Stanley and 
Morrow are entombed. 

“May we not now, in fancy, turn it into 
an epitaph for the fresh-buried Stanley and 
his two matchless peers, already back to the 
dust from which they sprang? Here is Brad- 
ley’s benediction: 

“‘May the summer’s sun shine brightly, 
and the winter’s snows fall lightly as they 
deftly weave their white mantle above you. 
May the tempests abate their fury as they 
sweep over you. May the springtime en- 
twine its most beautiful garlands above you; 
and may each of you, reunited with your 
loved ones in that realm beyond the stars 
where summer’s heat and winter’s cold are 
unknown, where the grass never withers and 
the flowers never fade, abide in His presence 
forever.’ ” 

Kentucky’s beloved Stanley has crossed the 
river to the Celestial City. But, the life 
and deeds of A. O. Stanley linger in the 
memory and affection of a multitude of Ken- 
tuckians. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, February 27, 1960 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I have just read 
an article in the N.A.R.D. Journal, pub- 
lished by the National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists, reporting an exclusive in- 
terview by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover on the 
subject of “Juvenile Delinquency.” It 
is an excellent article. Mr. Hoover has 
offered some sound, sensible advice for 
curbing one of our most serious, current 
social problems. I recommend its read- 
ing to all Senators and to everyone in- 
terested in this grave problem. It is for 
this reason that I ask unanimous con- 
sent beginning on page 38 and continued 
on page 42 of the 1959 issue of the 
N.A.R.D. Journal be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

This interview was conducted by Mr. 
Philip F. Jehle, Washington representa- 
tive of the N.A.R.D. Most Senators will 
remember Phil. He served for several 
years as counsel for the Senate Small 
Business Committee, later becoming its 
general counsel. As chairman of the 
Senate Small Business Committee, I had 
the pleasure of working very closely with 
Phil. He is an able person and I am 
sure he will do a good job for the drug- 
gists. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON INTERVIEW—J. EpGaR Hoover 
Discusses JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(By Philip F. Jehle) 

Beginning with this issue, Mr. Philip 
Jehle will be bringing every month to read- 
ers of the N.A.R.D. Journal an interview with 
an outstanding Washington personality. 
Both the person to be interviewed as well 
as, the topic to be discussed will be care- 
fully selected on the basis of general appeal 
to the Nation’s independent pharmacists. 
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In this, the initial interview of the series, 
Mr. Jehle questions Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
longtime FBI chief and one of America’s 
greatest citizens, on the subject of juvenile 
delinquency, a problem having special sig- 
nificance to drug retailers across the coun- 
try. As readers will note, Mr. Hoover first 
contributes a keen and objective analysis 
of juvenile delinquency and then offers some 
sensible and constructive advice on how the 
problem may be dealt with objectively. 

We are sure retail druggists will find Mr. 
Hoover’s views on this important subject 
most stimulating. 

Mr. Jehle: “Good morning, Mr. Hoover. It 
is indeed a pleasure to be here discussing 
with you a subject of special significance to 
family pharmacists across the Nation. We 
appreciate very much your taking time from 
an extremely busy schedule to visit with a 
group of small businessmen.” 

Question: “Would you mind, sir, telling 
us just how you view juvenile delinquency?” 

Mr. Hoover: “A few years ago when one 
mentioned juvenile delinquency, he meant 
just that—delinquent behavior on the part 
of youngsters. This consisted of such sim- 
ple misbehavior as ‘playing hooky’ from 
school, indulging in an occasional fist fight, 
or engaging in the mischievous vandalism of 
writing on fences and sidewalks or breaking 
a window or a street lamp. 

“Today's so-called ‘juvenile delinquent’ 
commits armed robbery, assault, and mur- 
der. Tis ‘occasional fist fight’ is now 
planned, vicious street warfare and in place 
of his fists he is armed with a knife, a gun, 
a chain, or any other weapon he can use 
effectively.” 

Question: “How serious is the problem of 
juvenile delinquency?” 

Mr. Hoover: “On the basis of uniform. 
crime reperts submitted to the FBI by po- 
lice throughout the United States, we know 
that the incidence of crime is increasing. In 
the year 1958, arrests of persons under age 
18 increased 8.1 percent over the 
year while arrests of adults in the same 

rose only 1.8 percent.” 

While it is true that youths under 18 repre- 
sent only 12.1 percent of all persons arrested, 
they were the subjects of 64.1 percent of the _ 
arrests for auto theft, 49.9 percent of those 
for burglary, 48.5 percent of those for larceny, 
30.9 percent of those for receiving of pos- 
sessing stolen property, and 22.8 percent of 
those for robbery. 

Most alarming is the fact that not only 
the frequency of youth crimes but the sav- 
agery of these offenses is mounting day by 
day, year by year. 

Question: “Has the FBI found that ju- 
venile delinquency is largely limited to any 
particular area of the United States?” 

Mr. Hoover: “The problem of youthful 
crime exists not cnly in the densely popu~ 
lated metropolitan centers but in each and 
every community in the land. And the in- 
tensity of the problem in each area is as great 
or as small as the people themselves permit. 

“I am convinced that the community 
which takes positive and determined action 
against the juvenile offender—the commu- 
nity which leaves no doubt in the mind of 
the youngster as to just how far he can ge 
and how much he can get away with—will 
make the greatest inroads in the juvenile 
crime problem today and in the future.” 

Questions: “Mr. Hoover, to bring this prob- 
lem closer to drug retailers, I have one very 
important question for you. Are porno- 
graphic magazines and other like materials 
a factor in juvenile delinquency?” 

Mr. Hoover: “The peddlers of obscene pic- 
tures and writing have so flooded the market 
with this toxic trash within the past few 
years that to find a news rack without sam- 
ples of it is the rare exception. Distribution 
of pornographic material prepared especially 
for juveniles is now so efficent that no culid 
is beyond its reach. Blatant displays of sex 
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and violence, printed filth and so-called 
eomics which glorify crime and dwell upon 
horror can only create a climate calculated 
to encourage delinquency. 

“Add to this the practice in too many areas 
of placing increased commercial emphasis on 
questionable merchandise. For example, en- 
tire window displays formed of guns, knives, 
and other weapons of violence—attractive 
lures to the immature and inquisitive youth. 
Surely no one can doubt that this brazen 
and vulgar trash can do other than degrade 
impressionable young minds.” 

Question: “What would you say, sir, is at 
the root of the juvenile crime problem?” 

Mr. Hoover: “I believe that this problem 
is the result of an abdication of authority in 
many areas, foremost of which is the home. 
The prevention of juvenile delinquency lies 
in the establishment of juvenile discipline. 

“Human beings need rules to live by— 
children as well as adults. The home is the 
first training arena in the battle between 
right and wrong, and the success or failure 
of this training plays a vital role in the 
child’s developing character. 

“When we hear of a youthful offender who 
is described as one of eight children residing 
with his family in a two-room cold water 
flat in a tenement area whose parents both 
work, we do not wonder that he has gotten 
into trouble. Nor does it seem strange when 
we learn that the 8-year-old second-story 
‘man’ arrested by police as he attempted a 
break-in around midnight receives no disci- 
pline from his parents and is permitted to 
roam the streets at will. Likewise, it seems 
perfectly logical to each of us that the 10- 
and 12-year-old vandals who break into 
schoolhouses and private homes commit acts 
of destruction amounting to thousands of 
dollars receive little or no supervision or 
control at home. 

“When the home fails, however, we cannot 
merely shrug our shoulders—help must come 
from other sources, the church, the school, 
the entire community. The juvenile delin- 
quent problem we have today is the tragic 
consequence of such public apathy. 

“Equally tragic is the tendency of far too 
many individuals to treat delinquency with 
hushed silence, sentimentality, and exces- 
sive leniency. Such action, in my opinion, 
tends to encourage potential offenders. The 
so-called delinquent of today engages in 
acts of torture, sadism, murder, and gang 
warfare. In other words, he is a vicious 
young criminal and he should be treated as 
such.” 

Question: “Is there, then, 
juvenile delinquency?” 

Mr. Hoover: “There is, of course, no ‘cure’ 
for juvenile delinquency, but neither can we 
permit it to go unchecked. Action can, and 
must, be taken to reduce the incidence of 
juvenile crime. 


“We have already seen sufficient evidence 
of the fact that any treatment which en- 
courages the recipient to believe he will not 
be held accountable for his acts also en- 
courages him to believe he is above the law. 
If we are to discourage the repetition of 
such acts, it is high time that we showed 
these young hoodlums that the consequences 
of their crimes will be swift, sure, and ade- 
quate punishment.” 

Question: “In the light of your intensive 
experience, Mr. Hoover, what role can the 
Nation’s independent druggist play in curb- 
ing juvenile delinquency?” 

CHALLENGE TO AMERICANS 


Mr. Hoover: “I would say that the chal- 
lenge of crime today is flung squarely in 
the face of every American. The alert com- 
munity recognizes the extent of the cancer 
of delinguency—more properly, juvenile 


a ‘cure’ for 


crime,-in its midst. If it is fortunate, it 
will find an individual or a group willing to 


take the lead in seeking the most effective 
cure. 


Your retail pharmacists constitute 
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such a group. What can you do? What will 
you do? 

“You can encourage and participate in 
feligious training and assist churches in 
setting up leisure-time programs for young- 
eters 


“You can take the lead in helping to keep 
your community free of printed filth and 
thereby help to make a decent environment 
for children. 

“You can lend your support to movements 
designed to secure adequate salaries for 
qualified teachers and sufficient facilities for 
modern school systems.” 

Mr. Jehle: “Thank you very much, Mr. 
Hoover.” 





Rights—With Responsibilities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, February 27, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, Mr. 
Richard A, Devereaux, vice president and 
general manager, Northwestern Bell Tel- 
ephoné Co., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., has 
brought to my attention a splendid 
article that appeared in the September 
1959 issue of nwb, the employees’ mag- 
azine of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 


Co. It is entitled “Rights—With Re- ~ 


sponsibilities,’’ and elaborates on a com- 
pany policy of Bell Telephone to en- 
courage civic mindedness and civic 
activities of their employees. 

Such programs on the part of organ- 
izations and businesses and groups of all 
kinds should be encouraged. The un- 
biased search for the right path and true 
information on the part of wider sec- 
tions of the public will result in many 
benefits to our local, State, and Federal 
Governments and to all of us as individ- 
ual citizens. 

The clear and concise interview printed 
in this article with Mr. A. F. Jacobson, 
president of Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., is a splendid outline of the 
duties and responsibilities of an indi- 
vidual and a business in a democracy. I 
ask unanimous consent to have this arti- 
cle printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RIGHTS—WITH RESPONSIBILITIES 


(In the statement below and in the follow- 
ing interview President A. F. Jacobson gives 
his views on the responsibility we have, as 
American citizens, to take an active part 
in public affairs.) 

As citizens of a free and democratic coun- 
try—and as employees of a privately owned 
and operated business providing a vital pub- 
lic service—we possess many precious indi- 
vidual rights which carry certain obliga- 
tions. Preservation of these rights and their 
continued enjoyment require an understand- 
ing of their significance and the responsibil- 
ities they impose. A general lack of interest 
in governmental affairs, failure to exercise 
citizenship privileges, and failure to assume 
our individual share of responsibility for the 
success of our democracy can only weaken 
it and threaten loss of liberty and freedom. 

We Americans face many serious problems 
both at home and abroad. These require 
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good judgment and decision at all levels of 
government—national, State, and local. 
Success in meeting these important prob- 
lems in a Nation such as ours makes it nec- 
essary that people assume responsibility for 
public and governmental affairs and have 
the knowledge necessary for sound judgment 
and action. 

For these reasons, we believe that tele- 
phone people should be encouraged to take 
greater interest in civic, political, and gov- 
ernmental affairs. It is hoped that through 
these measures each of us will become a bet- 
ter citizen and contribute to making this 
country, as well as our cities and States, a 
better place in which to live. 

I should be clearly understood that the 
company management undertakes this 
activity wholly on a nonpartisan basis. The 
company’s principal objective will be to en- 
courage individuals to meet their citizenship 
responsibilities, to provide information on 
the functioning of political parties and the 
operations of Government, and to assist its 
people in obtaining information on impor- 
tant public issues. The public nature of our 
business may, on occasions, affect the etxent 
of our individual participation in some sit- 
uations. 

The company will continue, of course, to 
take whatever action is proper or appropriate 
to protect the service and the interests of 
telephone users, employees, and the owners 
of the business. 

Efforts to encourage and assist employees 
toward a great interest and participation 
in public and governmental affairs will in- 
clude such activities as the following: 

Information will be made available to em- 
ployees on important public issues of local, 
State, or national interest, where practicable. 
When significant differences of opinion exist, 
information on all sides of such issues will be 
supplied. 

The company has no intention of preaching 
to employees or attempting to dictate what 
their attitude should be on public matters. 
Rather, we will strive to make significant 
information available and encourage em- 
ployees to make up their own minds. To 
this end, we will, when appropriate, obtain 
and make available the views and expres- 
sions of individuals not connected with the 


‘business whose knowledge and understand- 


ing of public issues are well recognized. 

Information will be made available as to 
how governmental and political organiza- 
tions function, and the activities through 
which each of us can participate in the po- 
litical life of the community. 

Encourage telephone people to register to 
vote (where registration is required), to exer- 
cise the right to vote, and to support the 
political party of their choice. 

Encourage telephone people to take an ac- 
tive interest in civic affairs and to support 
those institutions and activities devoted to 
the betterment of the communities in which 
we live. 

Where it develops that employees might 
have occasion to become involved as holders 
of important public or civic positions, it is 
suggested that they counsel with their su- 
pervisor to make sure that (1) the telephone 
job will not suffer, and (2) the employee's 
affiliation with the telephone company will 
not interfere with a satisfactory performance 
of any public duties. 

INTERVIEW 

Question: ““‘What do you mean by the term 
‘public affairs’?” 

Answer: “In a very broad sense, I think of 
public affairs as embracing the wide range 
of civic, political, and governmental activ- 
ities through which the society in which we 
live functions. Such activities are of real 
and continuing significance to each of us as 
individuals and to the welfare of the coun- 
try. These are the spokes of the wheel of 
democracy in action. 
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“Fortunately we live in a free country. 
We have the privilege of participating in the 
processes of government and of general com- 
munity activities—a privilege denied to peo- 
ple in more than one-half of the world. The 
democratic approach to government was de- 
signed to give expression to the wishes and 
desires of all the people. It can succeed in 
this objective only to the extent that people 
maintain interest and take action in it.” 

Question: “Does the action of just one in- 
dividual count for anything?” 

Answer: “That’s ‘all that counts. Every 
action or vote taken is merely the adding up 
of individual decisions. That’s why it is so 
important in a free and democratic country 
that there be widespread attention to and 
interest in public matters. In this way the 
views of the majority of the people are made 
known and find expression through our 
elected representatives.” 

Question: “As an individual, what should 
I be doing?” 

Answer: “Be a good citizen—by that I 
mean take real interest in matters of import- 
ance to your community, your State, and 
the country. More specifically, it includes 
such things as: 

“Voting at all special, primary, and genéral 
elections. 

“Supporting the political party of your 
choice—working for it—contributing to it. 

“Working for the election of and support- 
ing qualified people to represent you in 
public office. 

“Keeping yourself informed on important 
problems confronting your city, State, or the 
Nation, 


“Supporting worthwhile civic activities.” 


Question: “Is it contemplated that tele- 
phone people may become involved in contro- 
versial matters?”’ 

Answer: “There are few, if any, issues that 
are not controversial to some extent. Tele- 
phone people will be encouraged to take part 
in all political processes, to support the 
party of their choice and to work for the 
election of people they ‘believe will best rep- 
resent them in government. To the extent 
that this requires taking a stand in contro- 
versial matters, such actions are an essential 
part of the democratic prdécess.” 

Question: “What does the company mean 
by its being ‘nonpartisan’?” 

Answer: “In the first place, corporations 
are not permitted by law to engage in par- 
tisan political activities nor to contribute 
to political parties or candidates. It must 
remain wholly impartial. Also, the company 
recognizes that employees are free to make 
their own individual decisions on political or 
public matters. This is a fundamental of 
democracy.” 

Question: “What is meant by the state- 
ment ‘The company will continue, of course, 
to take whatever action is proper or appro- 
priate to protect the service,’ etc.?” 

Answer: “Obviously, the company has an 
obligation to protect the interest of those 
directly connected with the business—that 
is, telephone users, employees, and owners. 
As we all recognize. it is the desire of the 
company to be a good corporate citizen, to 
willingly meet its public responsibilities and 
its fair share of the general tax obligation. 
However, when it becomes apparent that 
telephone service is being asked to assume 
more than a fair share of the tax burden 
or is being unduly penalized in other ways, 
the company will consider it a duty to speak 
out in its own defense and in the interest 
of those it serves, 

“For example, as a company we oppose the 
Federal excise tax on telephone services be- 
cause this tax represents an unfair cost 
burden on the users of telephone service.” 

Question: “Is the company’s interest in 
public affairs intended to benefit any par- 
ticular group?” 
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Answer: “Absolutely not. The primary 
purpose is to stimulate each of us as indi- 
viduals to a greater interest and participa- 
tion in political and public activities. There 
is no intent to favor or disfavor any segment 
of society in comparison to any other. The 
company is confident that this country can 
be best served by an informed citizenry 
actively participating in the processes of 
government. That is the cause we are try- 
ing to serve in these efforts.” 

Question: “Will our emphasis on public 
affairs be choosing sides on some public 
issues?”’ : 

Answer: “There are, of course, at least 
two sides to any question that reaches the 
stage of being an ‘issue.’ The aim is to pre- 
sent information on these various sides in 
as conscientious a way as we know how. 
Generally this information will not ‘choose 
sides’ because this is not the best way to 
help people examine a subject to the point 
where they can make up their own minds 
about it. But the pro and con sides of most 
issues are rarely in balance. In the case of 
some issues, the objective will be to estab- 
lish an understanding of the problem and 
of possible answers to it.” 

Question: “From a company viewpoint, are 
there limitations as to the kind or amount 
of public or political activity in which an 
individual employee may participate?” 

Answer: “Any such decision rests with the 
individual. It is contemplated that such 
activities, in general, would be carried on by 
the telephone person outside of his working 
hours. They should not interfere with per- 
formance of the regular telephone job. 

“There may be situations where employees 
elect to assume extensive public duties where 
a temporary furlough from his telephone job 
will be in order. There are legal reason why 
a company may not permit employees to en- 
gage in partisan political activities on 
company-paid time.” 

Question: “In what form will information 
on public issues be made available?” 


Answer: “The Northwestern Bell magazine 
will carry information pieces of this kind. 
Some will reflect the views of people outside 
the business who are acknowledged authori- 
ties on certain issues. When possible, such 
articles will present the various views toward 
a subject. Another avenue for distribution 
of this type of information is our bookracks. 
Information on some subjects probably will 
be presented through a publication solely 
concerned with public affairs. Employee dis- 
cussion meetings are still another possibility. 

“There are, of course, a great many sources 
of information on public matters—daily 
newspapers, magazines, radio and television 
programs. One of the hoped-for values of 
this effort is an increased awareness that 
will encourage telephone people to look more 
closely and more interestedly at current 
news.” 

Question: “Is there more need for in- 
terest and action in public affairs now than 
in the past?” 

Question: “Effective citizenship has always 
required an interest in public affairs. But 
it is especially important today because many 
of the problems that face government are 
bigger and more complex than in the past. 
This is true from the community level on 
up to the Federal level. Much community 
planning—for example, on streets and high- 
ways, schools, housing, and conservation— 
must now be fitted into Federal and State 
programs. Our Nation’s policies and actions 
must more and more be decided on an inter- 
national rather than a national basis. An- 
other reason interest of this kind is so greatly 
needed now grows from the challenge of com- 
munism. We have to prove through sound 
judgment that we value our freedoms enough 
to think and work for them.” 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS - 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by iaw, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin. 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, W: 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus.50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An Office for the ConcrEssIONAL Recorp, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mém- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1 








CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government + 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rzcorp, 
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‘Meet the New Boss of the Marine Corps 
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HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


' Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
Sunday, in the Star magazine, February 
28, 1960, there appears a very interesting 
article entitled “Meet the New Boss of 
| the Marine Corps,” by A. L. Singleton. 
| In this article we find a brief sketch, 
'- acapsule sketch, so to speak, of the new 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, which 
Icommend to the Senate for reading. 
It gives a fairly brief sketch of his 
background, his activities in the Corps 
# and, in effect, indicates what may be 
| expected of him. There is no doubt in 
' my mind, Mr. President, but that Gen. 
David M. Shoup, the present Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps, will fulfill the 
pattern which has been set by his 21 
predecessors, and that in his hands the 
Marine Corps will be ready and fit to go 

at any time under any circumstances. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article referred to be incor- 
' porated in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 
MerEeTt THE New Boss Or THE MARINE CorPs 
(By A. L. Singleton) 

You hear it said often these days that 
America’s young men are soft—and getting 
softer. 

Maybe. But a man who has the job of 
keeping 175,000 young men ready to fight 
for their country at a moment’s notice is not 
worried about their fitness. 

“I can’t speak for all the young men, of 
course,” declares Gen. David M. Shoup, new 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, “but in 
Our case, we’re turning out a better product 
than ever. 

“Why, there’s no comparison between the 
Marine Corps of 1926, when I went in, and 
the Marine Corps today. The improvement 
has been staggering.” 

General Shoup, a graying, bespectacled 

| Man of medium height and stocky build, 
@ became the 22d Commandant January 1, the 
\@ #£day after his 55th birthday. He was lifted 
y.sCby the President over a number of senior 
We «Officers to succeed retired Gen. Randolph 
' McC. Pate. 
- The Commandant lives in a 155-year-old 
Mansion at the Marine Barracks, Eighth and 
| 1 Streets SE., where he and Mrs. Shoup are 
» just getting settled for a 4-year residence. 
One of their two children, Robert D. 
Shoup, a Commerce Department mapmaker, 
lives with his own family in Arlington. A 
daughter, Mrs. Joel Watkins, is married to 
' nm ex-marine now studying at the University 
Of Texas. 
| _ The Commandant’s office is in Arlington’s 
' Navy Annex, where he wears civilian clothes 
_ &8 often as a uniform, and seems more 4 
iness executive than boss of the Marines. 
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“His manner is mild,” an associate says. 
“But don’t let that fool you. Inside, he’s as 
tough as nails.” 

The toughness was demonstrated fre- 
quently during World War II, in which he 
won many decorations, topped by the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor for heroism in the 
Battle of Tarawa. 

Among his fellow marines, he is known as 
a firm but fair officer, and a man of few 
words, a reputation that grew out of propor- 
tion during interviews following his ap- 
pointment as Commandant. 

Resulting newspaper stories referred to 
him as “terse” and “tightlipped,” whereas 
his friends and family consider him soft- 
spoken and mild, if not garrulous. 

“I admit the reporters got me wrong,” he 
says. “But they asked me such questions as, 
‘Why do you wear glasses.’ And I replied, 
‘That I may see better.. Now how are you 
going to be anything but terse when you 
are asked questions like that? 

“Besides, I believe when people need in- 
formation, they usually don’t want a dis- 
sertation.” 

The general was born in Battle Ground, 
Ind., a coincidence that has not been over- 
looked during his fighting career. He was 
graduated from De Pauw University, which 
makes him not only the sole Commandant 
from that school, but one of the few Marine 
chiefs of recent years who did not graduate 
from the Naval Academy or VMI. 

Before a recruiting letter from Gen. John 
Le Jeune (then Commandant) sold him on 
the Marines, he was thinking of becoming 
a teacher. And before he became a Marine, 
he served briefly in the Army Reserves. 

Once in the corps, however, he developed 
into the kind of leader that caused observers 
to trot out such timeworn terms as a 
“a Marine’s Marine” to describe him. 

It was generally understood within the 
organization that when a mean job had to 
be done, “Dave” Shoup was likely to do it— 
and well. 

In his 33 years of service, he has touched 
most Marine bases. Twice in China, at sea, 
temporarily with the old Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, and at U.S. posts from Quantico 
to San Diego, he rounded out his pre-World 
War II career in Iceland. 

In the Pacific soon after the shooting 
started he saw action at Guadalcanal, New 
Georgia, Saipan, and. Tinian, as well as 
Tarawa, picking up a pair of Purple Hearts 
in the process. 

One of these came with his Medal of 
Honor. As a colonel in command of the 
Second Marines, he rallied his troops in spite 
of the shell-shock and a severe leg injury, 
and led them across the reefs, through water 
that ran pink with blood, and onto tiny Betio 
Island, where he directed counterattacks that 
finally overran the heavily fortified Japanese 
in 2 days. 

Asked if he thought this was the toughest 
of his battles, the general replies: “I’ve never 
fixed on any one battle. When you talk 
about tough battles, it all depends on who’s 
talking and what you're talking about. You 
can say one was rougher than another be- 
cause more men were involved, for instance, 
but any battle can be rough for a given 
fighter.” 

In postwar years, General Shoup was often 
deskbound, but never idle. 

In 1956, the corps was rocked by the drown- 
ing of six recruits at Parris Island, 8.C. A 


drill instructor, Sgt. Matthew McKeon, was 
charged with leading a death march through 
&@ swamp while under the influence of alcohol. 

In the wake of the public uproar that fol- 
lowed, General Shoup was tapped for the job 
of heading and reorganizing, if necessary, all 
Marine recruit training. 

As the corps’ inspector general, he carried 
his campaign to the front lines. He went to 
the recruits themselves. 

“I talked to the boys at rail depots, when 
they were on their way home from training,” 
he recalls. “They had no idea who I was, 
because I didn’t tell them and I was in civ- 
ilian clothes.” 

Within months, recruit training changed. 

“But we substituted nothing that was 
weaker,” the general points out. “The really 
great drill instructors did not rely on knock- 
ing people about to get discipline. They 
stood as personal examples. 

“Sooner or later in this life of ours, a man 
has to learn two things: to recognize and 
respect duly constituted authority and to get 
along with others. We teach both these 
things in recruit training now without physi- 
eal violence of any kind.” 

He is convinced that Marine training now, 
as it has in the past, will produce the kind 
of fighter the country must have. 

“I think there will always be a need,” he 
says, “for men who are able and eager to go, 
in any transportation available and under 
any conditions, to meet any enemy, with a 
built-in will to win. And that’s the kind 
of men we're turning out.” 





Postal Employees Urge an End to Airlift 
of First-Class Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently received a copy of a resolution 
which was unanimously adopted at a 
meeting of the Spokane branch, National 
Postal Transport Association. In this 
resolution the postal employees called 
for an end to the present practice of 
airlifting first-class mail on which air- 
mail postage has not been paid. 

The authority of the Post Office De- 
partment to airlift this mail is most 
cloudy inasmuch as the Department was 
authorized by Congress nearly 8 years 
ago to conduct an experimental pro- 
gram of this type and has since ex- 
panded it into a regular part of postal 
practices. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
recently called on the Post Office De- 
partment to cease any expansion of this 
practice until congressional intent has 
been established. My bill, H.R. 9488, 
would terminate the authority of the 
Post Office Department to airlift first- 
class mail other than airmail. A num- 
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ber of other Members have also intro- 
duced similar legislation. 

I have written to the chairman of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, Representative Murray, of Ten- 
nessee, requesting early hearings on 
these bills, so that Congress can inform 
the Department of its intent in these 
matters. The resolution referred to 
above follows: 

Whereas the airlines are now subsidized 
to a considerable extent at the expense of 
the taxpayers, although seemingly under 
the CAA, but still chargeable to the Post 
Office Department; and 

Whereas the airlift mail is subject to the 
whims of space available and weather condi- 
tions, thus open to delays; and 

Whereas the railroads must be ready at 
all times, to take over the transportation 
of airmails and airlift mails delayed by 
weather or unavailability of space; and 

Whereas airmail facilities are available 
to those who wish faster service at a price, 
which gives them preferential treatment as 
paid for; and 

Whereas airmail facilities are as a general 
rule not located near railroad stations, which 
is not conducive to speedy transfer in case 
space is not available or weather does not 
permit flying, thus contributing to the loss 
of transient time of 1 to 3 days; and 

Whereas the general feeling by persons 
who use the mail, is that they prefer,a reg- 
ular dependable service in the regular man- 
ner, not subject to other delays; and 

Whereas the bulk of airlift mail will 
in all likelihood be flown to outer distribu- 
tion centers for return by train or truck, 
@ likelihood for further delay and expense: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, with due consideration and jus- 
tice to the taxpaying public, and confusion 
and loss of morale amongest postal employ- 
ees, That airlift of first-class mail should 
not be permitted to be further expanded. 





Sound Perspective on the So-Called 
Defense Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
manner in which the status of our na- 
tional defenses is being used by some 
people for partisan purposes was clearly 
outiined recently by Paul Martin, the 
astute and able chief of the Gannett 
News Service Washington bureau. Inan 
article appearing in the Rochester 
Times-Union and other newspapers, Mr. 
Martin points out the similarities be- 
tween the present wrangle over our de- 
fenses and that which occurred in 1957. 

He also emphasizes the dangers in- 
volved in such shenanigans if our po- 
tential’ enemies take literally the pro- 
nouncements of self-seeking politicians 
on this subject. There is good food for 
thought in this piece, Mr. President, and 
I hope it will be carefully read by every 
Member of Congress. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DesaTe Over Derense Is Po.rricaL MATTER 
(By Paul Martin) 

WASHINGTON.—Congress is’ going over the 
same old ground in the so-called missile 
gap that it has plowed every year since the 
Soviets launched their first sputnik in 1957. 

The answers are still the same, but the 
alarm seems noisier this year, since several 
of the Democratic aspirants for President are 
using defense hearings as a forum for their 
political ambitions. 

The Washington Star summed it up this 
way in a headline over its Sunday editorial 
section: “Debate Over Defense Gap Primarily 
a@ Political Matter.” So it is. 

The purpose is to weaken public confi- 
dence in the conduct of national defense by 
President Eisenhower, and thereby promote 
the chances of the political opposition for 
winning control of the Federal Government 
in November. 

These tactics are not unfamiliar in a cam- 
paign year. In 1956, the same prophets 
were predicting a calamity for the United 
States in a “bomber gap” with Russia, on 
the basis of “intelligence estimates.” 

Estimates at that time indicated the So- 
viets had more than 100 jet intercontinental 
bombers of a new type called the Bison, 
compared to only 78 B-52’s in the US. Air 
Force. A defense contractor staged a cam- 
paign to get the Government to buy more 
heavy jet bombers. 

The Air Force admitted to Congress in 
1957 that its calculations on the buildup 
of Soviet bomber strength were all wrong. 
The Russians never made more than 50 
Bisons, then stopped manufacture of all 
heavy bombers in favor of ballistic missiles. 
Nor do the Soviets have a “crash” program 
going today to make long-range missiles. 

Political strategy behind the current de- 
fense hearings could backfire if the American 
people get the idea that this domestic polit- 
ical controversy is giving the enemy a false 
impression of our military strength, to the 
point where the Communists might be 
tempted to do something rash. 

Russian and Chinese Communists are 
rather literal-minded folk. They follow our 
newspapers and tend to believe what our 
politicians say. For instance, they believed 
it in 1950 when then Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson said that Korea was “outside the 
defense perimeter of the United States.” 

Our European allies are not alarmed about 
Soviet intercontinental missiles and space 
vehicles as much as they are concerned over 
the mobility and firepower of our ground 
forces in Western Europe. 

They believe this is the kind of limited- 
war operation that the Russians might resort 
to in a showdown over Berlin, rather than 
a nuclear war which no one could expect to 
win, and where everyone would lose. 

The way hearings have been staged by the 
Senate Space and Preparedness Committees 
does not inspire confidence that the real pur- 
pose was to inquire into the true status of 
our national defense. 

Instead of starting with Defense officials, 
the committees called “hostile” witnesses 
first. They heard other witnesses in closed 
sessions. Senators came out and gave the 
press their impressions of what was said, 
instead of letting reporters judge for them- 
selves. 

Finally, the new Defense Secretary, Thomas 
8. Gates, was put on the stand as a climax. 
He was followed by the service Chiefs, and 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
They took apart most of the earlier testi- 
mony. 

A Democratic Senator told this corre- 
spondent: “It may sound like heresy to my 
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party, but all we’ve succeeded in doing ig {9 
confuse the public. 

“I’m really not alarmed about the situa. 
tion. In the matter of big missiles, it’s like 
they have a 45 and,we have a 32. But we 
are not unarmed. Considering everything, 
airplanes, missiles, and the new Polaris sub. 
marines which are going to be the best 
weapons system of all, we have what it 
takes.” 

Now that the current episode is dra 
to a close in the continuing missile thriller, 
the significant thing to bear in mind is this: 

Defense Secretary Gates and every service 
chief has declared that there is no deterrent 
gap in US. military strength today, and 
there will be none in the foreseeable future, 

Every one of the service chiefs is support. 
ing the President’s military budget for 1961, 
Each would like, if possible, to have more 
funds for his own service. But they are 
unanimous in asserting that the proposed 
budget is adequate to defend the United 
States. 

President Eisenhower said in his state of 
the Union message: 

“America possesses an enormous defense 
power. It is my studied conviction that no 
nation will ever risk general war against us, 
unless we should be so foolish as to neglect 
the defense forces we now so powerfully 
support. 

“It is worldwide knowledge that any power 


which might be tempted today to attack the 


United States, even though our country 
might sustain great losses, would itself 
promptly suffer a terrible destruction. But 
I once again assure all peoples and all na- 
tions that the United States, except in de- 
fense, will never turn loose this destructive 
power.”’ 





I Speak for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the four finalists in the Voice of De- 
mocracy contest, sponsored in coopera- 
tion with the National Association of 
Broadcasters and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, was Mike Phillips, of Burling- 
ton, Iowa, a young man whom I have the 
distinction of representing in the U.S. 
Congress. 

At the awards banquet, February 24, 
I was pleased when Mike was named as 
one of the runners-up in the final judg- 
ing. 

His essay on the “I Speak for Demot- 
racy” theme speaks out in behalf of one 
of the bulwarks of the American way of 
life—the role of the family in keeping 
alive our basic freedoms and the ap- 
preciation of and respect for the heritage 
which has made this Nation the leader of 
the free world. . 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to call this message to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. The essay fol- 
lows: 





I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 
(By Mike Phillips, Notre Dame High School, 
Burlington, Iowa) 


I am a student in a high school in the 
midwestern part of America. I, like any 
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' other student of this day, am engrossed in 
the things around me. The recent school 
, and the possibility of victory in the 
ball game, are examples of the topics 
which enter into my conversation with my 
friends everyday. Jim’s new sports car and 
the complete answer to the latest chemistry 
: iment, along with a million and one 
other things, dominate the verbal exchange 
- between every class. 

" After school I have a job working in a 
retail store. There I handle money, with 
gil the responsibility that that entails, while 
trying to satisfy customers with the quality 
of the products which I sell. 
My home is nothing extraordinary, except 
maybe in the fact that it is a real home— 
' one which is so hard to find in the world 


~ today. 
. My family is, I think, ideal. My parents 
' @fe good, loving, and God fearing. My 


brother and sister, both younger than I, are 
mischievous and playful, but when you really 
pjweed them they are always willing to help, 
_ But why, you may ask, am I giving this 
: * eemingly irrelevant information in a talk 
“@ On democracy? The answer is simple. This 
' is my democracy. The fact that I can go 
' t@ any school and take the courses I want, 
with nothing to fear, except maybe the ever- 

4 ; watchful parental eye. 
' he fact that I can express my ideas to 
my instructor and my classmates without 

Peeing labeled a “radical” or a “revolutionary” 

Oran “enemy of the state’’. 

The fact that I can work and take on 
Tesponsibility, on my own initiative, without 
being considered as just one more of the 
“masses.” These are the reasons why I speak 
for democracy. 

Not long ago, I visited the U.S. Capital 
for the first time, fulfilling a promise I had 

# made to myself many years before. Words 
q have not yet been invented that could ac- 
' urately describe the first moment I saw the 

“dome of the Capitol Building. I remember 
tt as if it were just yesterday. 

It was late in the evening and the city 
of Washington was just falling asleep. I 
| Was on a streetcar, with some friends of 

_ mine, all of us alive with the excitement of 

4 the big city. Gazing out into the darkness, 

4% someone pointed to.a great light hovering 

' Over the treetops. In a very short time, the 

‘car stopped and we got off, our eyes still 

fixed to this strange illumination. Then, 

coming into a clearing, I saw it, the Capitol 

of the United States—tall and stately, with 

its immaculate dome looking over Washing- 
ton, and over all America. 

_ An experience such as this is not easily 

forgotten. I have not forgotten it. It made 

me realize, as I had never realized before, 

just what democracy really is. As I stood 

there, almost dunibfounded, in the simple 

Deauty of what I saw, the grasp of patriotism 

pulled me forward. In the spotilessness, of 
this, her temple, I saw America’s martyrs— 

| their red blood adding to its glow. Sup- 
| porting her great white dome, now above 
> me, I saw her gigantic pillars * * * the 

_ principative of her existence. As I went for- 

> Ward, my eye caught sight of the three 
| largest and most noticable of these pil- 
' lars—freedom, truth, and justice. 

> __ Standing by her pillar of freedom, I could 

} hear her proclaim to the world the God- 

} &Biven right of liberty. 

1, Seeing her pillar of truth, I knew the 

. eth of her land, the source of all truth— 


“Moving on to her pillar of justice, I heard 
her say, “All men are created equal.” 
| There I realized that without those three 
' 8feat’ pillars, that temple would surely fall, 
a5 have so many temples before, because 
they lacked them. 

This, then, is the framework of the de- 
mMocracy in which I live. Because my Gov- 
, &fnment recognizes that I am an individual, 
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created by a higher power and given certain 
basic rights which no power can take from 
me, I am able to live, speak, and worship 
in the manner ordained by my conscience. 

This is to me the best form of government 
yet devised by man because it recognizes the 
fatherhood of God. 

This is why I speak for democracy. 





Wisconsin Farmers Union 1960 Action 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we 
recognize that, during recent years, the 
American farmer has continued to face 
problems such as— 

Lowering prices for farm products, but 
rising prices for machinery, equij»ment, 
taxes, labor and other farm costs; 

An imbalance in production of a num- 
ber of commodities acting as an economic 
millstone around the necks of the farm- 
ers, resulting in stockpiles of surpluses 
and high costs to the taxpayers. 

Overall, the farmers receive a dispro- 
portionately small—and declining— 
share of the growing national income. 

Through the years, a number of farm 
organizations—at the local, state and na- 
tional levels—have attempted to analyze 
the problems and crystallize farm think- 
ing to find solutions to brighten the eco- 
nomic outlook in agriculture. 

Among these organizations, unfor- 
tunately, there have been differing view- 
points and approaches to resolution of 
the problem. Nevertheless, each has 
represented a wide segment of the farm 
economy. 

In the light of these dedicated efforts, 
it has long been evident that it is most 
worthwhile for us in Congress—who are 
seeking a sound solution to our economic 
problems in agriculture—to listen to 
these “voices” of the American farmer. 

Today, I refer particularly to the Wis- 

consin Farmers Union. 
- Over the years, I have often been 
privileged to work together with the 
Farmers Union in support of legislation 
felt to be in the best interests of agri- 
culture. 

At the same time, I must frankly say 
that there have been issues on which 
we have not seen eye to eye. Neverthe- 
less, I continue to respect the viewpoint 
of this fine union—as, frankly speak- 
ing, they have respected mine—as we try 
to reach objectives which we both seek: 
that is, a real solution to the complex 
problems in agriculture. 


Recently, the Farmers Union News 
published the 1960 action program for 
the union. 

Reflecting the dedicated endeavors of 
this organization to seek solutions to 
problems affecting, not only the Wiscon- 
sin farmer, but also other challenges 
confronting us nationally and interna- 
tionally, I believe this action program 
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merits tlie attention of Congress, I ask 
unanimous consent.to have the program 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
[From the Wisconsin Farmers Union News, 
Feb. 29, 1960] 
WISCONSIN FaRMERS UNION 1960 AcTION 
PRoGRAM : 


The growth and greatness of America is 
rooted deep in its soil. For over 200 years 
a basic cornerstone of American freedom has 
been the opportunity to make a living from 
the land. 

For the victims of Old World oppression, 
America’s land offered both the symbol and 
the substance of freedom, independence, op- 
portunity, and self-respect. As the tide of 
national expansion rolled westward, it offered 
escape from the exploitation of the cities, 
a new start for the victims of disaster, and 
opportunity for young people starting out 
in life. 

The land has given America a rich re- 
turn—an abundance of food and raw ma- 
terial, strong and self-reliant people. It has 
provided homes for millions of American 
families to live, work, and grow together. It 
has fostered rural community life in the 
highest tradition of American democracy. 

But in recent years all this is gravely 
threatened by growing maladjustment and 
injustice within the national economy. The 
greedy hand of monopoly has steadily pushed 
up the prices of those things which farmers 
must buy. At the same time the farmers, 
scattered across the Nation in millions of 
operating units, imperfectly and insuffi- 
ciently organized, have fallen prey to their 
own technological advances. Production has 
outstripped their available markets, and the 
prices they receive for their commodities 
have been falling while their costs have been 
rising. 

Farming now requires greater investments, 
greater costs of operation than ever before. 
Yet its return is falling to depression levels, 
It no longer offers opportunity that measures 
up to other walks of life. The young people 
are turning away from it to go into the cities. 
The future of the land looks dark. 

America needs its land. It needs good 
farmers to care for it and conserve it. It 
needs its farm families and the strength and 
meaning they give to American life and 
ideals. It needs agriculture as a way of life. 

The inequality of bargaining power be- 
tween agriculture and industry is steadily 
draining away the economic strength of rural 
America both on the farm and along the 
main streets of the communities which serve 
our vast agricultural areas. It is drying up 
a vital market for American industry and 
business and thus threatening the future 
employment of American wage earners. 

This is a far-reaching problem of grave 
national concern. Abraham Lincoln said a 
century ago that a nation cannot survive 
half slave and half free. Today it can be 
added that an economy cannot prosper half 
fat and half starved, half boom and half 
broke. 

Government without political justice is 
tyranny. Production without economic jus- 
tice is exploitation. 


American agriculture is entitled to eco- 
nomic justice. The task of restoring a sound 
and healthy balance between industry and 
agriculture is a national responsibility, for 
the present and future welfare of the Nation 
depends upon its success. 

For over a quarter of a century the Parm- 
ers Union in Wisconsin has been an organi+ 
zation of family-type farmers leading the 
fight for the preservation of our cherished 
agricultural ideas. In this fight we are not 
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only fighting for the preservation of the 
family farm, but for the foundations of our 
rural life, our rural churches, our rural 
communities. We are fighting, too, for pre- 
serving the great rural market so import- 
ant to the continued prosperity of the in- 


dustrial segment of our economy. The fight ~ 


for the family-type farmer is a fight for a 
better, a greater, a more secure America of 
the future. 

As we enter upon this new decade of the 
sixties we sound a note of warning to those 
who dwell upon the rosy promises of con- 
tinued economic growth and seeming pros- 
perity. Prosperity built upen an impover- 
ished agriculture will not stand. To make 
the dream of the sixties come true, our first 
task must be to provide parity of income for 
agriculture. 

We seek no special privilege, no special ad- 
vantage. We seek only equality of treat- 
ment, equality of opportunity for American 
farm families. We seek economic justice 
for agriculture. ; : 


FOR THESE THINGS WE STAND 


We believe that family-type farming is 
fundamental and basic. It is the cradle of 
American freedom and democracy. 

We believe our economic system can and 
must be so adjusted to give farm families 
full opportunity to earn and receive a parity 
income equal on the average to the incomes 
of Americans in other walks of life. 

We shall support adoption and use of 
workable combinations of farm commodity 
income improvement methods such as: loans, 
purchase agreements, market surplus diver- 
sion purchases, parity income deficiency 
payments direct to farmers limited to fam- 
ily-size operations, regulation of imports, 
export incentive payments, stabilization op- 
erations by farmers and by Government, 

agreements and orders, other 
farmers’ g-devices, marketing pre- 
mium payments for sale of livestock at desir- 
able weights, other types of marketing pre- 
mium payments designed to keep supplies in 
balance with demand, marketing standards 
and scheduling, cooperative storage and mar- 
keting practices, and a system of market- 
ing quotas for all commodities as a whole, 
for groups of related commodities, or for in- 
dividual commodities, as needed. 

We urge the tion of a centralized 
and federated nationwide producer coopera- 
tive marketing organization for dairy prod- 
ucts, and we favor State enabling legislation 
to develop cooperative marketing organiza- 
tiens which can fit into such federated na- 
tionwide cooperative marketing of agricul- 
tural commodities. 

We favor the expansion of co-op process- 
ing, marketing, and storage facilities, includ- 
ing terminal markets, through REA-type 
loans and technical assistance to farmer- 
owned and controlled cooperatives. 

We favor the elimination of interstate 
barriers to the free flow of quality dairy 
products between markets. For this pur- 
pose we favor Federal legislation for estab- 
lishing uniform sanitation standards and 
practices in the production, processing, 

tion and sale of fluid milk and 
milk products shipped in interstate com- 
merce. 

We urge consolidation of the conservation 
reserve with the ACP program and that the 
total program be expanded. Greater em- 
phasis and attention should be given to the 
soil and water conservation aspects of the 
program. The law should be amended to 
prohibit the placing of entire farms in the 
reserve. Closer supervision and enforcement 
should be exercised by the Department and 
the farmer committees to see to it that land 
conservation and care requirements are 
strictly carried out in the conservation—re- 
serve and ACP programs. 

All possible measures to expand consump- 
tion of farm commodities should be under- 
taken, consistent with good soil conserva- 
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tion, before resorting to production restric- 
tions. We demand that the national food 
stamp plan as recently enacted be used to 
supplement the diets of underprivileged per- 
sons, and we favor a more aggressive export 
program to undernourished peoples of the 
world. We commend the University of Wis- 
consin and its extension service for its lead- 
ership in basic and applied farm research, 
and urge the State legislature to provide suf- 
ficient funds for an expanded am, We 
recognize that the University of Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture and its extension serv- 
ice have pioneered in spreading the results 
of farm research throughout the State, and 
the university has achieved great success 
in increasing efficient production on Wiscon- 
sin farms. These technological advances on 
the production side have now outstripped 
improvements in the distribution of farm 
commodities. The emphasis in such an ex- 
panded research program should be placed 
upon studies concerned with marketing and 
new uses of farm commodities. 

To demonstrate the practicability of a 
national dairy food stamp plan and to se- 
cure the immediate benefits of such a plan 
in Wisconsin, we favor the enactment of a 
State food stamp plan in Wisconsin by which 
surplus food. commodities would be made 
available to low-income families and the 
recipients of State and county welfare aids 
through the normal channels of trade. 
Such a plan should be supported by a Fed- 
eral contribution equal to the value of the 
surplus commodities consumed through the 
plan’s operation. A dairy food stamp plan 
would prevent the waste of surplus food 
commodities, insure a more adequate diet of 
needy persons, save on public storage and 
handling costs, and channel this trade 
through the local retail food merchant. 

We favor an expanded school lunch and 
school milk program, and that it be con- 
tinued on a Federal basis. We favor the 
use of more dairy products by our Armed 
Forces. 

We favor legislation to establish and 
maintain stockpiles ef storable farm com- 
modities as a sefety reserve in the overall 
program of national defense. 

We are opposed to the sale of Government- 
owned agricultural commodities on the 
market for less than parity price plus five 
percent and carrying charges. We believe 
in rotating the commodities in storage, 
especially perishable commodities, with new 
crops to avoid deterioration, but the com- 
modities so marketed should be replaced 
with an amount equal to that taken out so 
as not to add to the amount normally mar- 
keted.. 

We demand representation of family-type 
farmers on all governmental boards and 
agencies involving agricultural programs. 

We advocate a return to the democratic 
practices formerly used in the establishment 
and in the authority of farmer committees 
in the administration of the ASC program. 

We oppose the so-called “hard money” 
manipulations by the Federal Reserve Board, 
Government and financial monoplies which 
increase the interest burdens of all people, 
including Federal debt. 

We favor the establishment of a compre- 
hensive farm credit yardstick program at 
interest rates not higher than the average 
cost of funds to the Federal Government. 

We continue to support the development 
and use of farmer-owned production credit 
and farm loan associations and the banks 
for cooperatives. 

We are alarmed over the deterioration of 
the original principles of the Farmers Home 
Administration and urge a return to the 
original and practical purpose of providing 
needed rural credit. 

We endorse the sofl conservation district 
program, recommend an acceleration in 
watershed protection and flood prevention 
projects, and commend the U.S. Soil Con- 


servation Service for its contributions in 
furthering these activities. 

We continue to favor the adequate pro- 
gram now operating in Wisconsin for the 


eradication of brucellosis (Bang’s disease); 


and we support the tuberculosis pr 
work being done by the Wisconsin State De- 
partment of Agriculture and the College of 
Agriculture in finding an improved approach 
for the eradication of actually infected 
animals. 

We favor further development of the REA- 
financed electrical and telephone programs. 
We are opposed to legislation which would 
increase interest rates on REA loans. We 
protest any discrimination against co-op 
applicants in making loans for the telephone 
program. 

We urge Farmers Union members to give 
all their patronage to Farmers Union coop- 
eratives and their Farmers Union insurance 
program and to build more cooperatives in 
Farmers Union territory to provide services 
where they are needed, to fight the rising tide 
of operating costs. Building the strength of 
cooperatives also requires the full support of 
cooperative patrons through membership in 
the Farmers Union, which carries on the edu- 
cational and legislative program in their be- 
half. 

We have always taken the position that 
taxes should be levied according to ability to 
pay. We oppose any proposal for either State 
or Federal sales taxes. 

We are opposed te proposed discriminatory 
double taxation of cooperative refunds. 

We oppose the program to change the 
method of computing taxes of qualified farm 
cooperatives. 

We favor the taxing of excess profits in 
corporate income. : 

We favor the elimination of depletion al- 
lowances and accelerated tax amortization, 
where they are excessive, and other tax loop- 
holes. 

We favor an increase in State aid to pro- 
vide additional funds for adequate schools 
serving the rural areas, such additional funds 
to come from taxation in accordance with the 
ability to pay. 

We favor increased Federal aid for educa- 
tion. We oppose the proposal to withdraw 
Federal aid from vocational agriculture and 
domestic science. 

We favor and recommend that bona fide, 
working farmers be represented on the gov- 
erning bodies of the State university and 
colleges and on the board of vocational and 
adult education. 

We are opposed to any plan which would 
destroy the segregation of highway tax in- 
come. We favor a more liberal policy in 
classifications of primary and secondary roads 
in the townships. 

We favor a State and Federal program of 
investigation and regulation of monopolies 
and vigorous prosecution of all illegal prac- 
tices. 


We recognize and support labor’s right to ° 


organize and bargain collectively for ade- 
quate wages and improved working condi- 
tions. We are opposed to the efforts to sabo- 
tage these fundamental rights of labor under 
the guise of so-called right-to-work legisla- 
tion. Full employment in the cities at good 
wages is vital to the farmer’s market. 

We favor a program for better health 
facilities, and a national health insurance 


act to provide better medical care, health 


services, and hospitalization programs for all 
Americans. 

We favor an immediate program to expand 
facilities for training more doctors and other 
medical personnel. ; 

We favor adequate appropriations to ré- 
store services of the State radio network and 
Wwe support experimental planning for 4 
statewide television program. 

We favor realistic programs of aid for 
veterans. 
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We favor a reappraisal of our national 
ense needs in the light of recent devel- 
opment of new weapons and techniques of 

are, with particular reference to the 
need for trained manpower. The drafting of 
a men for military service should not be 
“continued unless it is clearly necessary to the 
effective defense of our country. We do not 


° favor a permanent system of universal mili- 


tary training. 
We believe that in time of national emer- 


| gency, industry and wealth should be drafted 


x as well as manpower. 


We favor further development of a prac- 


-fical civil defense program, with agricul- 
| ttiral people being informed and participat- 
| ing in such program. 


A 


We favor legislation to protect the water 


_ fights of farmers. 


We endorse the principle of selective cut- 


_ ting and reforestation. We urge that public 
- works in reforestation and cooperative log- 


and processing plants be established. 
We believe that the use of State marketing 


4 | orders and agreements should be encour- 


aged and extended to all crops practical, and 
that wood products be included. We favor 


| tlose cooperation with the Wisconsin State 
_ Department of Agriculture in implementing 


-Labor Office, U.N. Educational, 


these orders and agreements. 

We favor strengthening the United Na- 
tions and enlarging its functions for the pur- 
pose of peace. We support the Food and 
Agricultural Organization, the International 
Scientific, 


'- and Cultural Organization, and the World 


Health Organization, and the establishment 
of a World Food Bank. We enthusiastically 
support the international exchange of farm 
trainees and urge the continuation and ex- 
pansion of this program for better under- 
standing among nations. 
We favor the basic objectives of the point 


a program, 


mS 


§ ul benefit to others than individual offi- 


We favor a National Science Foundation 
to control all patents developed by pvutblic 
agencies to the general welfare of all people. 

We are opposed to the control of atomic 
energy research falling into private hands or 
into the hands of the military. 

The Wisconsin Farmers Union is opposed 
to all forms of totalitarian dictatorship, re- 
gardless of whether these dictatorships be 
political, economic, religious, or intellectual 
in character. We believe in political, eco- 
omic, religious, and intellectual freedom 
With justice for all, and we shall oppose the 
efforts of any group to change this funda- 
‘Mental philosophy with the aim of subvert- 
ing our program and organization to their 
ends. 





Misuse of Manpower 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable discussion of late on 
the subject of the misuse of military 
Manpower. In connection with the re- 


# cently ended winter Olympics, there has 


been a utilization of marines and sol- 
diers that, in the opinion of myself and 
Others, was more than mere misuse. It 
Was flagrant abuse. In running its own 
Operations, we are told the military as- 
Signed personnel to menial tasks of no 
Value for training purposes and of doubt- 
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cers and their families. This appears to 
be misuse in many cases. 

At the Olympics something else crops 
up—private profit. It may be well and 
good to point out that for the success of 
the Olympics, it was necessary to have 
someone eliminate the danger of ava- 
lanches, trample snow, and shovel drain- 
age ditches. But how did the promoters, 
who were interested in the commercial 
aspects of the games, get the military to 
do what should have been a responsi- 
bility of the promoters themselves? 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an article by Stan- 
ley Woodward, which was published in 
the New York Herald-Tribune on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1960, and a letter to me from 
William Morris of the Bell Syndicate, 
Inc., both of which elaborate on this 
issue: 

RIversive, Conn., February 14, 1960. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN IRWIN: The enclosed 
article by Stanley Woodward from today’s 
Herald Tribune fittingly expresses the shock 
I felt when I first heard that platoons of 
American marines are being marched up 
and down hills at Squaw Valley to prepare 
the snow for the forthcoming Olympic races. 
You'll find picture documentation of this 
fantastic boondoggle in the current Life 
magazine. 

Your colleague, Congressman KOWALSKI, 
has done a good job of.bringing to the pub- 
lic attention the misuse of uniformed man- 
power to walk dogs and wash dishes for the 
wives of Army brass. Here’s an issue that 
cries out for congressional investigation— 
one that makes the “payola” inquiry trifling 
by comparison. : 

I have been a sports fan all my life—and 
Stanley Woodward has been just about the 
most respected sports editor as long as I 
can remember—but -this is more than the 
likes of us can stomach. As he says: “But 
how the hell the Olympic promoters can 
utilize the military forces in preparation of 
@ purely nonmilitary ski area is strictly un- 
clear to us.” 

_ Sincerely, 
Wm. Morris. 
{From the New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 
14, 1960] 
(By Stanley Woodward) 
SNow Fun For GI’s 

A formidable amount of snow builds up 
on Papoose Mountain. A whistle sounds in 
the military area and an Air Force gun crew 
rushes out to man the 5-incher. Boom—a 
controlled snowslide starts down the moun- 
tain. Another shot and the danger of an 
avalanche which might hurt the winter 
Olympics is over. All that remains is for a 
couple of companies of marines to climb up 
and tread down the snow so that the down- 
hill will be in shape for the skiers. 

Torrential rains unfortumately fall. A 
company of infantry rushés*out and starts 
shoveling ditches so that the Olympic fa- 
cilities won’t be damaged. It was a close call 
but the Army and a change to colder weather 
saved the day. By night it is snowing again 
and all that will be necessary to preserve the 
skiing in the morning will be a couple of ar- 
tillery volleys at Squaw Peak and a few hours 
of treading by the soldiers and marines. 

It is understood that the State of Cali- 
fornia and the Federal Government became 
involved for $13,490,000 to fix up Squaw Val- 
ley for the Olympic games and that we'll all 
pay our share toward the great show. But 
how the hell the Olympic promoters can 
utilize the military forces in preparation of 
& purely nonmilitary ski area is strictly 
unclear to us. 
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NEVADA LURKS IN AMBUSH 

An awful lot of nasty stuff is going to come 
out when the big city newspaper men get to 
Squaw Valley next week. The repercussions 
may be violent enough to unseat the Cali- 
fornia State government and might well have 
an effect on the Presidential race. 

This is the weirdest deal since Teapot 
Dome. The State of California has gone for 
$8,990,000, the Federal Government for 
$4,500,000 and private industry fo $2,500,000. 
The State of Nevada, conservatively slicing 
the prosvective Olympic return to its gamb- 
ling industry, has pushed in $400,000. 

The Nevadans are ready to make the 
greatest killing since legalized gambling be- 
gan. Squaw Valley is virtually on the shores 
of Lake Tahoe which is half in California, 
half in Nevada, 

At the northern end is Calneva, at the 
southern is Stateline, both Nevada towns 
which are solid with slot machines and crap 
tables. For those who get by the prelim- 
inary defenses, there is Reno, 42 miles east. 

A good many of the eastern newspaper 
men who will cover the Olympics, including 
our own Red Smith, will stay at Reno and 
commute to the rinks and snowy peaks daily 
by station wagon. Facilities on the scene, 
apparently operated by the California branch 
of the Maffia, are paid for in advance and 
through the nose. 


CAL SOLONS WERE HOOKED 


The State hopes to get back some of its 
money but despite the presence of the 
world’s greatest skiers and skaters and the 
promise of a show to end shows by Walt 
Disney, advance sales have been slow. In 
the words of a Sheepshead Bay fisherman, 
“It don’t look as though California is going 
te get her bait back.” 

The whole business started when an ex- 
New Yorker named Alex Cushing who owns 
a ski lodge in Squaw Valley and operates 
a lift, persuaded the United States Olympic 
committee to let him try to get the games 
for his God-forsaken hole in the mountains, 

He went to Paris and bragged of the place 
to the international Olympians and indi- 
cated the whole bill for rigging the terrain 
would be $1 million. The Olympians gave 
Squaw Valley the games and the State of 
California obligingly put up the million, 
which proved to be a fractional downpay- 
ment. ‘ 

Once in it the California Legislature was 
trapped and more and more money had to 
be raised to avoid a blooper which would 
forever besmirch the fair name of the Golden 
State. 

So now California is in it up to the ears. 
Nevada is standing by to make a killing and 
Mr. Cushing, originator of the whole deal, is 
sitting in his ski lodge waiting for everyone 
to go away sc he can clean up. 

It’s easy to see how it all happened. But 
how did the State of California get the sery- 
ices of the troops. : 





Science in the Advancement of New 
States 





. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


bs OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, the role of + 


science in the development of new Afri- 
can and Asian states was reviewed re- 
cently in two addresses by Hon. Abba 
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tute of Science. 
The text of these addresses was pub- 
lished in the Jerusalem Post newspaper 
In view of the compelling in- 
terest of Mr. Eban’s observations on two 
great movements of our time, I ask 


pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the digest 
of the addresses was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ScIENCE IN THE ADVANCEMENT orf NEW 

STATES 


(By Hon. Abba Eban) 
Two great movements of history shape the 


nations, emerging one after the other into 
the light and air of freedom. 

Yet some of the most recent victories of 
science have done more to increase man’s 
haunting sense of ‘nsecurity than to advance 
his welfare. The longing for peace—the 
deepest instinct of the human heart—is now 
suffused with an anguish of unparalleled 
and universality: But science in our 
has not only cast a shadow and spread 
oud; it also sheds a great light—nothing 
than the prospect of man’s redemption 
his basic scarcities and disabilities. 
lear and solar energy can create new 
sources of energy, at a time when conven- 
tional sources are under strain of increasing 
use, with an eventual prospect of exhaustion. 

Medical science has scored splendid vic- 
tories in many crucial fields. Methods have 
been discovered of combating endemic dis- 
eases which have afflicted whole nations for 
centuries. 

The advance of air transport and elec- 
tronic techniques enables many nations to 
overcome the handicaps of distance and iso- 
lation which have hitherto cut them off from 
contact with each other and with the 
achievements of science and technology. 

The new accessibility of peoples to each 
other’s lives and thoughts enlarges the 
prospect of international understanding. 
Clearly, then, science can be the agent of a 
rich and varied salvation for all mankind. 
It holds a special promise for those nations 
which have recently achieved their sov- 
ereignty and now find themselves confronted 
by agonizing difficulties on the road toward 
social and economic progress. : 

Yet, despite its theoretical power of liber- 
ation, science remains a prospective rather 
than an actual benefactor of mankind. 
There is still more vision than reality, more 

than fulfilment. Scientists and 
statesmen inhabit separate worlds of func- 
tional specialization; they have no sharp 
sense of being concerned with each other. 

Justly exalted by the pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake, scientists are not encour- 
aged to feel special responsibility for the 
fate of human socjety, even though it is 
they who will largely determine man's social 
fate for good or ill. The leadership of the 
scientific world rests in the hands of na- 
tions which, however, good their intentions, 
cannot always feel the full and poignant 
urgency of harvesting the new benefits of 
science without delay. Moreover, the lead- 
ers of nations, especially the young 
emergent nations, are by experience and 
background little equipped to appreciate 
the capacity of science to find a road toward 
the solution of their most acute national 
and human problems. 
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As we look upon the separate worlds of 
statecraft and science, we are driven by 
the logic of our times to the clear necessity 
of building a bridge between them. The 
need is to reveal and define the possibilities 
of science as an instrument for the guidance 
and fertilization of national liberation 
movements. This view of the interaction 
between the two major currents of modern 
history has led the Weizmann Institute of 
Science and Yad Chaim Weizmann at Reho- 
voth, Israel, to the decision to convene an 
international conference in August this year. 
The participants will be scientists, econ- 
omists, political thinkers, social scientists 
and representatives of new nations—par- 
ticularly those concerned with economic 
and social planning. The object of the con- 
ference will be to explore the capacity of 
science to advance the life of nations which 
have not yet reached the full momentum 
of their development. . 

The initiative in organizing the conference 
is not alien to the traditions of the Weiz- 
mann Institute. The buildings, laboratories, 
libraries, and ressearch projects assembled in 
Rehovoth are but the outer expression of & 
system of thought and life which our first 
president, the late Dr. Chaim Weizmann, up- 
held and exemplified as he pursued his 
simultaneous course in statecraft and 
science. 

Many regard it as natural that Israel 
should have a special role in illustrating the 
relationship between science and the modern 
movement of national liberation. The pio- 
neering momentum which marks Israel’s de- 
velopment in agriculture and science may 
be instructive for other new states. If a 
state like Israel can overcome natural 
scarcity and the limitations of a niggardly 
geography, surely the courage and self-con- 
fidence of other nations in like conditions 
would be uplifted. 

Among scientists of world repute who will 
deliver papers at the conference in Rehovoth 
are Prof. I. I. Rabi, physicist and Nobel 
Prize laureate, of Columbia University; Dr. 
Farrington Daniels, of the University of Wis- 
consin; Dr. Walter C. Lowdermilk, of Stan- 
ford; Dr. David Jenkins, noted authority on 
desalination of sea water, of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Interior; Dr. Klare Markley, of Cali- 
fornia; Dr. M. C. Shelesnyak, formerly of 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, and 
now in Israel; Dr. Marshall Brucer, of Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory; Dr. Jerome B. 
Wiesner and Dr. Jerrold Zacharias, of MIT: 
and Mr. Paul Hoffman, architect of the first 
U.S. oversea aid program. 

The conference is planned as a meeting 
between science and the national liberation 
movement of our generation,/and partici- 
pants will include aiso representatives and 
delegations of developing countries, particu- 
larly from Africa and Asia. I firmly believe 
that the State of Israel, and especially the 
Weizmann Institute, are destined to serve as 
one of the gates through which liberated na- 
tions will enter the world of science. 





The End of Inflation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 
Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a most heartening 


report which appeared yesterday, Sun- 
day, February 28, on the front page of 
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the New York Times. The burden of this 
report is that at least for the 
inflation has been brought under con- 


trol. This opinion is backed by respon- 


sible Government officials and fully sup- 
ported by facts. 

Moreover, the _Times credits the 
policies of the Federal Reserve System 
which we have so often heard attacked 
in this Chamber, and the $4.2 billion sur- 
plus, as entitled to a share of the honors 
for achieving price stability. ’ 

I look upon these facts as the most 
encouraging news that we could be given 
at this time, short of a guarantee of 


world peace. They are, further, a com- 


plete vindication for the fiscal and mone- 

tary policies which the gentlemen across 

the aisle have attacked so bitterly, and 
for which the President and the minority 

Members in Congress have fought so 

hard. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the article referred to in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

Untrep STaTes Notes GAINS IN INFLATION 
War—Torp Economic Ams Doust SExious 
Price Rises—Srez LONG PERIop or PrRos- 
PERITY 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WaSHINGTON, February 27.—The Govern- 
ment’s high-ranking economic and financial 
Officials believe that major progress has been 
made on the anti-inflation front. 

While some of them expect a slight further 
rise in prices this year, none foresees another 
serious wave of inflation such as has char- 
acterized most of the period since World 
War II. 

“If we keep Government finances in 
shape,” said one official this week, “the 
1956-57 inflation might very well prove to 
have been the last.” , 

The view in the Government is beginning 
to coincide with that of Per Jacobsson, head 
of the International Monetary Fund. Mr, 
Jacobsson went out on a limb last fall with 
the statement that “in all probability the 
postwar inflation has come to an end.” 

There is a growing belief within the Gov- 
ernment that if inflation is actually under 
control at last, there is a good chance that 


the present period of prosperity will run~ 


longer than usual before being interrupted 
by a recession. 

“I hardly even want to whisper it,” said 
one Official, “but I honestly believe it is pos- 
sible that this period of expansion could run 
all the way through 1961. One main reason 
is the outlook for reasonable price stability, 

The present administration, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System have long felt that in- 
flation breeds recession. 

Officials in the Government do not believe 
that the whole inflation problem has been 
solved. Some believe wages -are still rising 
too fast to allow complete price stability, 
though the rate of rise slowed down notice- 
ably last year. ‘ 

Others are worried about the condition of 
the national debt—a condition not now 
serious but potentially inflationary if the 
Treasury is indefinitely barred from selling 
any bonds of more than 5 years to maturity. 
The ceiling on the interest rate it can pay 
bars such sales now. 

Still others, while believing that the Fed- 
eral budget is now in better shape than for 
some time past, fear that it could get out 
of hand again, in the sense of a big rise in 
spending and more deficits. 


But the general attitude is one of great 


satisfaction that conditions of lasting price 
stability are being approached, if they have 
not been achieved. 
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PRICE RISE SLOWS 


Consumer prices went through their last 
period of steep. increase from early 1956 to 
early 1958. The increase in that period was 
7.5 percent, or 8.75 percent a year. Since 
early 1958, they have been essentially stable. 
The increase in the 21 months since April, 
1958, has been only 1.5 percent, or a rate of 
increase of less than 1 percent a year. 

Officials have been encouraged by a num- 
ber of bits of evidence that point to continu- 
ation of price stability in the future. 

One important item is the performance 

of wholesale prices for the last year. 
_ The overall index has been almost com- 
pletely stable. More important, the index 
of all products other than farm products and 
processed foods has showed an exception- 
ally small increase‘for a period of rising 
business—less than 1 percent. The farm 
and food portion has declined. 

Furthermore, the various indexes of sensi- 
tive raw materials have also showed no 
signs of impending inflation. They, too, 
have been stable. They invariably rose in 
the past in advance of later increases in the 
broader wholesale and consumer price in- 
dexes. 

On the wage front, the Government has 
evidence that last year saw a substantial 
rise, but markedly less than other years in 
the postwar period. Wage increases for the 
economy as a whole are difficult to measure 
accurately, but the available evidence is that 
there was a slowing down last year. The 
steel settlement was less than half as lib- 
eral as the average of the previous postwar 
settlements. 

On the financial side, both the budgetary 
and monetary situations are believed to be 
in healthier shape than has been typical 
of the postwar period. The Nation’s money 
supply is firmly in control—a reflection of 
the Federal Reserve’s tight money policy. 
The budget has a projected surplus of $4,200 
million, the largest in more than a decade. 

Officials stress that if price stability is 
essentially achieved, the job of maintaining 
that stability will be all the easier. There 
will be fewer extra wage increases based on 
rising living costs for the workers. There 


, will be fewer upward pressures on various 


parts of the budget. There will be more 
savings, at least in: theory. There will be 
fewer spurts of demand by industrial buyers 
trying to beat price increases. 





Low Wages and Relief 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which recently appeared in the New York 
Times pointing out the direct relation- 
ship between adequate minimum wages 
and the tax burden of metropolitan cen- 


ters such as New York City. This edi- 


torial also shows how the minimum wage 


_ proposed in the bill which I have spon- 


sored and which is now before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare is an absolute minimum bill. The 
$1.25 an hour which this bill calls for is 
hardly adequate to support a decent 
Standard of living in most communities 
throughout the Nation. As this editorial 
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points out, raising the minimum wage 
would be a singular service to many of 
the Nation’s taxpayers. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times Times, Feb. 21, 
1960] 


Low Waces AND RELIEF 


Welfare Commissioner Dumpson has made 
a valuabie contribution to an understand- 
ing of the problem of low wages in New 
York ‘City and what should be done to deal 
with it. At least his testimony before the 
Brown committee of the city council has 
disposed of the comfortable idea, so widely 
held, that there is no low-wage problem in 
this high-wage town. Unfortunately, there 
are no statistics on earnings in the various 
occupations and industries in New York and 
the number of workers in each wage bracket. 
However, the figures on relief which Com- 
missioner Dumpson cited give us a rough 
measure of the situation. 

There are now some 250,000 people who are 
actually receiving public assistance. But 
Mr. Dumpson estimates conservatively that 
for every person getting it there are one and 
a half times as many more who aren't get- 
ting it but whose income is below the public 
assistance standards—a bare minimum for 
health and safety. His estimate indicates a 
substandard total in New York City now of 
about 600,000. 

Commissioner Dumpson also showed 
clearly where the low-wage pockets exist— 
at least in terms of the people involved. 
Over 90 percent of those whose wages have 
to be supplemented by home relief are 
either Negroes are workers who have come to 
New York from Puerto Rico. They usually 
have large families and, while the bread- 
winner gets enough to support himself alone, 
he doesn’t get enough to support all the 
others and public assistance is needed. 

Important, too, are the figures Commis- 
sioner Dumpson gave as to the effect of a 
statewide uniform minimum wage. A floor 
of $1.25 an hour would raise the legal mini- 
mum to $50 a week. But this would be $24 
lower than the minimum required for the 
health and safety of a family of four—leav- 
ing many families still in need of public 
assistance. A $1.25 minimum, however, 
would be real publis assistance to the tax- 
payers in town. Mr. Dumpson estimates 
that the savings involved in the decreased 
need for grants from his department would 
save it about a million dollars a year. 

All in all, the Commissioner has given 
the Brown committee some useful base lines 
for testimony and discussion in the hear- 
ings to come. 





A False Question Attacks the FBI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 





torial from the San Francisco Examiner, | 
“A False 


Monday, February 15, 1960, 
Question Attacks the FBI’: 
A FALSE QUESTION ATTACKS THE FBI 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation is a 
responsible guardian of the public safety 
and of the Nation’s internal security. So 
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necessary ate its functions that, did the PBE 
not exist, its immediate creation would be 
necessary. Fortunately it has existed and 
served admirably in crucial times; for this 
it has deservedly won much praise. 

It is not and never should be sacrosanct. 
But those In positions of responsibility whe 
criticize it are obligated to know what 
they're talking about. This obligation rests 
particularly upon all who help train the 
young for life in a democratic society. 

The obligation was failed by the University 
of California professors of English who 
nese an essay question for students that 
Te ; 

“What are the dangers to a democracy of 4 
national police organization like the FBI, 
which operates secretly and is unresponsive 
to public criticism?” 

The Fowler brothers would not have con- 
ceded to the authors of this question the 
competence to be teachers of English, be- 
cause of their careless use of “which” for 
“that.” However, we are concerned here 
with an-aspect of it somewhat more serious. 

The question equates the FBI either ac- 
tually or potentially with the Nazi Gestapo 
and Communist MVD. It associates the FBI 
with summary arrests at midnight, physical 
torture, secret trials, secret prisons, secret 
executions—in short, with all the hatefui 
paraphernalia of a political police. 

But let us test the question's several parts 
for truth. 

The FBI is not, except in the loosest sense, 
@ national police organization. It has nei- 
ther general nor local police powers. Its ju- 
risdiction is limited to a mere handful of 
offenses defined in Federal statutes. 

The FBI does not operate secretly. It 
functions under the wholesome observation 
of the Federal courts, U.S. attorneys, national 
and local bar associations, and a free press. 

The FBI is not unresponsive to public 
criticism. Organizationally it is only a bu- 
reau within the Department of Justice. It 
is responsible to the Attorney General and, 
through him, the President, two officials 
sensitive to public opinion. It depends for 
appropriations on Congress, a body very sen~ 
sitive to public opinion. 

Thus we see that all three of the major 
premises in the question are untrue. 

Afterthoughts have been put forward to 
justify the question. None alters the fact 
that its authors committed the major aca- 
demic sin of drawing a conclusion without 
first establishing the facts. They have not 
lived up to the academic responsibility that 
must go with academic freedom, 





Needs of a Farm Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix an editorial taken from 
the Progressive Farmer, of February. 

Over the years, Mr. President, the Pro- 
gressive Farmer has worked hard and 
objectively to promote sound farm pro- 
grams. This publication has especially 
heeded the needs of family-sized farms. 

One of its most recent and thought- 
provoking editorials was carried in the 
February 1960 issue, entitled, “These 
Things a Farm Program Must Have.” 


It commands the attention and most 
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careful consideration of each Member of 
Congress, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THEese THINGS A Farm PrRoGRAM Must HAVE 


President Eisenhower and Secretary Ben- 
son have proposed a 5-point farm program. 
There is nothing particularly new about it. 
And it includes at least one proposal, also 
not new, that would destroy parity price 
supports, leaving farmers nothing but dis- 
aster relief. Here is a summary of the 
Eisenhower-Benson proposal. 

1. A bigger conservation reserve aimed 
especially at high-producing crop areas. 

2. More research to find new markets and 
new uses for farm products. 

3. More “food for peace”—using more of 
our surpluses to help friendly foreign 
nations. t 

4. An expanded rural development pro- 
gram to help farmers in low-income areas. 

5. Price supports based on market prices 
rather than a percentage of parity. 

Experience with the soil bank proves that 
it is an expensive way to whittle down sur- 
pluses. If the Government wishes to lower 
cost of the farm program in the interest of 
a balanced budget, it had better forget about 
@ big soil bank program. 

Research seeking new markets and new 
uses is fine. And a vigorous “food for peace” 
program is also aimed in the right direction. 
We have long wondered why the United 
States didn’t use more food and fewer dol- 
lars in its foreign-aid programs. Food we 
have in abundance; of dollars, no one ever 
has enough. 

The heart of the Eisenhower program is 
the proposal that we ditch parity and use 
market prices for price support. This we 
should never do. Price supports based on 
market averages are really not supports; 
they are merely a brake on sliding prices. 
This proposal’s only virtue is that it would 
allow prices to fall only 10 percent a year. 
It would prevent a catastrophic drop in 
any one year. But such a plan would not 
prevent farm prices from going down and 
down year after year regardless of the 
farmer’s cost of production. 

So much for the Eisenhower farm pro- 
gram. Congress is not likely to swap parity 
supports for average market prices. At 
least, we fervently hope it won't. 

What sort of farm program should we 
have? No one program will fit all farm com- 
modities. The progressive farmer agrees 
with the National Grange that a commodity 
approach is best. Fit the program to the 
commodity. Cotton, for example, has a 
special problem. It not only has to com- 
pete with foreign cotton and other natural 
fibers but also synthetic fibers. No one has 
yet been able to create food in a laboratory, 
but new fibers are continuously coming out 
of test tubes. This makes it highly im- 
portant that a cotton program provide for 
price flexibility in the market—for the sake 
of competition. 

There are certain fundamentals that pro- 
grams for any and all commodities must 
satisfy if the program is to be a success. 
And to us these are the fundamentals a 
successful program must have: 

1. Price and income protection: First of 
all, a program must give the grower price 
protection. If it doesn’t do this, there is 
no real need for a program. It should give 


an efficient farmer a fair chance to make a 
net income in keeping with his managerial 
ability and his investment in land, labos, 
and equipment, Price supports should be 
based on some yardstick such as a mod- 
ernized parity that will hold a balance be- 
tween farm prices and farm costs. 
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2. Competitive price: Not only must skilled 
farmers make a profit, but the commodity 
they grow must be low enough in price to 
sell for use. This is the reason why it may 
be necessary with some commodities to al- 
low the market to fall to its natural level, 
with the Government paying the difference 
between the market price and a fair price. 

3. Free movement in the market: The 
program should allow the commodity to 
move freely in the market with the mini- 
mum of Government interference—and 
without piling up in huge volume and for 
long periods in storage. : 

4. Fair to taxpayer: A program must not 
bear too heavily on the taxpayer. It must 
be in the national interest by permitting 
growers to produce abundantly and effi- 
ciently at a fair profit. The program must 
be worth the money by helping farmers 
enough to justify its cost. 

5. Production control: No matter what 
sort of program we have, it must have a de- 
vice to control production. With their tre- 
mendous ability to produce, farmers can 
soon ruin themselves by growing too much. 
Moreover, if the Government is to protect 
the grower’s price and income, it must also 
protect the taxpayer’s pocketbook by keep- 
ing production within reasonable, bounds. 
The Government can well afford to insure 
growers a fair price for the farm commodi- 
ties needed for domestic use. It cannot af- 
ford and should not be expected to spend 
tax money for unlimited farm production, a 
large part of which must be exported at a 
tremendous loss. : 





Radioisotope Uses by the Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, February 25, Dr. Harold J. 
Rose, representing the Bituminous Coal 
Research, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.,.and with 
42 years of research and development 
work on coal and coal products, appeared 
before the congressional Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy and testified on 
the general aspects of the coal industry 
and pinpointed the potential scale of 
radioisotope uses by the coal industry. 

Dr. Rose’s statement follows: 

GENERAL ASPECTS OF THE CoaL INDUSTRY 

To give perspective on the potential scale 
of radioisotope uses by the coal industry, a 
few general aspects will be mentioned. 

Coal is one of the world’s leading com- 
modities, whether measured by tonnage pro- 
duced, dollar value, or industrial importance. 
Coal provides two-thirds of this country’s 
electric power generated from fuels, and 100 
percent of the coke used to make iron and 
steel. Coal is an important source of proc- 
ess heat, of comfort heat and of chemical 
products. Coal forms the world’s largest 
reserve of concentrated organic raw mate- 
rials, with proven reserves measured in tril- 
lions of tons. 

In the United States, coal is produced com- 
mercially in 26 States. Production in the 
year just ended was 410 million tons of 
bituminous coal and lignite, plus 20 million 
tons of anthracite. The whole was valued 
at more than $2 billion at the mines. Re- 
cently, Secretary of Interior Seatcu forecast 
that in 15 years time 775 million tons of coal 
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would be needed yearly, or nearly twice the 
present rate .of production. This agrees 
with forecasts by others, so that bituminous 
coal is looked. ypon as an Industry which 
should expand considerably in the reason- 
ably near future. fle 

In this era of continuing inflation, bitumi- 
nous coal has been remarkably stable in 
price. Although coal mines have received 
several wage increases and the supplies used 
by coal miners have increased considerably 
in cost during the past decade, the ave 
price of bituminous coal in the United States 
last year was actually less than it was 12 
years ago in 1948. This remarkable record 
has been made possible by large-scale mech- 
anization and automation. 

I mention the foregoing to show that the 
coal industry will continue to make large 
investments in new facilities, and that it is 
receptive to new techniques and equipment 
as they become available. 

Radioisotopes are already in successful use 
by a few coal producers and coal users for 
various purposes, but some of these applica- 
tions have had little or no description to date 
in the technical literature. Many other uses 
appear to be feasible if the necessary basic . 
research and engineering research are done - 
to establish the technical possibilities. This 
will encourage the design and use by in- 
dustry of commercial equipment utilizing 
radioisotopes. 


AEC SURVEY OF RADIOISOTOPES FOR 


INDUSTRY 


In accordance with the policy of the 
Atomic Energy Commission to encourage the 
use of radioisotopes in: the public interest, 
the Office of Isotopes Development has con- 
tracted with Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., 
to prepare a survey report on the nature and 
estimated extent of possible applications of 
radioisotopes and related technology to the 
mining, transport and storage of coal by the 
coal industry, and to storage, in-plant han- 
dling, and use of coal by major consumer 
groups. 

This project consists of a survey only, and 
does not include laboratory research, engi- 
neering development nor field tests. Follow- 
ing are some of the uses which appear to be 
possible, provided the necessary research is 
done. 


THE COAL 


Underground mining 


Great advances in coal-mining perform- 
ance are being made through mechanization, 
including continuous mining machines 
which cut and load coal directly from the 
seam. The resulting high production rates 
cause major problems of automatic opera- 
tion, continuous transportation away from 
the face, safety, ventilation, dust control, 
etc., which radioisotopes can help to solve. 

Keeping continuous miners in coalbed 


The alloy cutters on continuous miners 
are quickly damaged if they cut into hard 
roof or floor strata, furthermore the result- 
ing impurities are not wanted in coal. A 
radioisotope sensing device might be devel- 
oped to keep the cutting head in coal close 
to the roof or floor rock but without cutting 
into it. The gage might operate by sensing 
density changes by gamma-radiation “scat- 
ter,” since the associated shales, sandstone, 
etc., have nearly twice the density of coal. 
Or the device might be of the reflection type 
to sense the change in chemical or physical 
properties where the coalbed meets roof or 
floor strata. 


Machine maintenance 


Modern coal mining is based on expensive 
machines operating at very heavy loads un- 
der severe conditions. Machine mainte- 
nance is therefore a major problem; in fact, 
a study of the costs of mechanized mining 
will usually show that the best way to get 
a substantial reduction of present costs 
would-be to get a higher percentage of Op- 
erating time out of the equipment used. 
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Radioisotopes have many potential applica- 
tions in preventive and repair maintenance, 
the selection of best lubricants, etc. 
Load-bearing capacity of mine floors 
The floor strata of underground coal mines 
have to bear the weight of hundreds of feet 
of overburden concentrated on the remain- 
ing coal pillars and props. The floor also has 
to carry very heavy moving equipment. The 
load-bearing capacity of mine floors contain- 
ing troublesome clay minerals will vary with 
the moisture content, and can be checked 
with radioisotope moisture and density gages. 


Ventilation 


Many coal mines liberate large volumes of 
methane gas which can form explosive mix- 
tures with air over a considerable percentage 
range. Therefore large volumes of ventilat- 
ing air must be distributed to every working 
place to dilute the methane to 1 percent or 
less. Radioisotope tracers are being consid- 
ered for studying mine-ventilation problems. 

Dust control 


There are limitations on the coal-dust con- 
tent of air breathed by miners. Also coal 
dust can form explosive mixtures with air. 
Radioisotopes should be considered for the 
study of coal-dust problems, and to facili- 
tate dust collection. 

Signal lights 

Radioisotope-energized lights which emit 
colored light continuously for many years 
without external power source, have possi- 
bilities in mines as direction indicators, 
markers, safety exit signs, etc., which would 
function independent of the mine-lighting 
circuit. If red radioisotope lights of suffi- 
cient intensity can be developed, they couid 
find use as warning lights on moving and 
stationary equipment. 


Water problems 


The water seeping or flowing into coal 
mines must be collected and removed, some- 
times at considerable expense. To mine a 
ton of Pennsylvania anthracite, an average of 
more than 30 tons of water must be pumped 
out with a high vertical lift. Radioisotopes 
can be used to trace the soprce of water en- 
tering mines, leading to the control of inflow 
in some cases. 


Coal preparation 


Two-thirds of the coal mined in this coun- 
try, or about 300 million tons annually, is 
mechanically cleaned. Continuous close con- 
trol of washery conditions and of quality 
. Of product are important. At coal prepara- 
tion plants, huge tonnages of coal are 
crushed, screened into sizes, cleaned, dried, 
and shipped with or without blending. 
There are many possible applications of 
radioisotope techniques for continuous test- 
ing, automatic control, maintemance, and 
research. 

To date, the chief uses of radioisotopes 
by the coal industry throughout the world 
have been in coal preparation. They are al- 
ready in successful use by a few coal pro- 
ducers and users in the United States for 
various purposes, such as: 

1. Automatic control of the density of 
heavy-media suspensions used in cleaning 
coal, 

2, Automatic control of the most efficient 
solids content of coal slurries being fed to 
filters at cleaning plants. 

3. Determining the cubic foot weight of 
coal at various depths and locations in large 
storage piles, when making stockpile inven- 
tories. 

4. To warn of stoppage of flow of damp 
coal fines from overhead bins to boilers of a 
large powerplant. 

5. As a tracer in the hydraulic transpor- 
tation of coal in pipelines. 

6. Also, research investigators have made 
various uses of radioisotopes as tracers for 
studying the chemical and physical behav- 
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lor of coal and coal products in various 
processes. Information has been obtained 
on important process reactions, which could 
not have been obtained in any other way. 
Such uses can be expected to increase as 
their advantages become better known and 
appreciated. However, there are many other 
possible applications where research is need- 
ed to establish the possibilities such as: 
Controlling the operation of coal cleaning 
jigs, thickeners, etc., by radiation measure- 
ment of bed densities at different levels. 
Determining the particle size and settling 
rates of minus 200 mesh coal slurries. 
Using tagged flotation reagents, flocculents, 
dustproofing, and freezeproofiing compounds 
(which are applied to coal in very small 
amounts) to determine their selectivity, cov- 
erage, effectiveness, and ultimate fate. 
Continuousiy weighing and/or analyzing 
moving coal streams. 
Studying coal crushing and screening 


. procedures. 


Transportation and handling 


More than 400 million tons of coal are pro- 
duced annually and each ton is usually han- 
dled several or many times before ultimate 
use. Thus there are many opportunities for 
the use of radioisotopes to improve coal 
transportation and handling. For example: 

1. Checking the condition of belt carcasses. 

2. Automatic loading of cars. 

8. Continuous weighing of coal in motion. 

4. Applications in the pipeline transporta- 
tion of coal. 

5. Measuring the amount of coal in bins. 

Sampling, testing, and analysis 

Coal is a natural product that occurs in a 
wide gange of ranks, purities, and types. 
Coal produced commercially from some 
8,000 mines, and the analysis of coals shipped 
from a single mine may vary somewhat with 
screen size and degree of preparation. There- 
fore, many large coal producers and users 
regularly sample and test coal shipments. 

For several reasons, reliable coal sampling 
may be rather difficult and expensive; also 
there are delays in obtaining laboratory test 
results. Rapid continuous methods for test~- 
ing coals are needed, which can be applied 
to the whole coal stream or to an aliquot 
portion, in order to obtain immediate test 
results by the use of radioisotopes. They 
also have important potentials for saving 
time and cutting costs in coal laboratory 
procedures, 

Coal uses 


About 80 percent of the coal used in this 
country is burned direct in many types of 
equipment, for power generation, process 
heat, and comfort heating. Most of -the 
remainder is carbonized in coke ovens and 
the products used for metailurgical and 
chemical purposes. Coal utilization proc- 
esses provide opportunities for many of the 
above mentioned and additional uses for 
radioisotope techniques, but time does not 
permit itemizing such uses here. 


Irradiation of coal 


Limited studies made during the past sev- 
eral years have shown that coal is quite 
resistant to neutron and gamma-ray bom- 
bardment, but small effects have been found. 
However, research should be done on the 
possible effects of radiation while coal is 
being processed, for example, during car- 
bonization and gasification. 

Other coal researches and development 

uses 

Present and potential uses for radioiso- 
topes in coal research, for example, tracer 
techniques, are too numerous to list here. 
They have already provided important in- 
formation on the nature of coal-processing 
reactions, that was obtainable in no other 
way. 

Possibilities include basic research on the 
principles and reactions involved, the best 
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engineering design of equipment, and the 
eyaluation of performance, for most every 
phase of coal mining, preparation, handling, 
use, and the control of air and stream pollu~- 
tion, 

Estimating coal reserves 

Data on American coal reserves are still 
far from complete. Coal bearing formations 
cover about one-seventh of the area of the 
United States, and multiple coal beds are 
typical. For example, the West Virginia 
Geological Survey has reported a sequence 
of 62 minable coalbeds plus 55 unimportant 
coalbeds, or 117 in all, in that State. Since 
any coalbed may vary locally in thickness and 
quality, borehole logging is of great im-< - 
portance for assessing coal reserves. 

Core drilling provides detailed informa- 
tion but is too expensive for generalized 
use. However, tens of thousands of bore- 
holes are being or will be drilled through 
coal-bearing formations for other purposes, 
such as petroleum, natural gas, salt, and 
other minerals, deep water wells, etc. Radio- 
isotope logging could provide at little. addi- 
tional cost, valuable information on the 
depth, thickness, and approximate quality 
of the coal beds penetrated. 

Coal beds could be located and measured 
in boreholes by probes which measure (a) 
density by gamma-radiation scatter, or (b) 
total hydrogen by slowing down fast neu- 
trons, or perhaps (c) oxygen by neutron 
bombardment activation. In each case there 
would be a large difference in the readings 
obtained from coal beds and from other 
strata encountered in boreholes. Besides 
measuring the lecation and thickness of 
coal beds, the quality could be evaluated to 
some extent. 

COMMUNIST COAL REVERVES AND RESEARCH 


Soviet Russia has now become the world's 
largest producer of coal, with the United 
States in second place. Red China is in 
third place and gaining rapidly. Based on 
recent intensive geological explorations, eaeh 
of these Communist countries now claims 
coal reserves whiclf far exceed the present 
official estimates of U.S. coal reserves. That 
is one reason for a more realistic study of 
U.S. coal reserves, since coal is basic to the 
Nation’s prosperity and security. 

From the best available information it ap- 
pears that the Communist countries now 
have more persons engaged in coal research 
than the rest of the world combined. Pub- 
lished scientific and technical articles show 
that they are making very extensive use of 
radioisotopes, geophysical and electronic de- 
vices, etc., 
Western world, 


CONCLUSION 


Radioisotopes are already*in limi but 
successful use for several purposes the 
coal industry. Such applications can be ex- 
pected to increase as the advantages become 
better known. 

However, most of the numerous possibili- 
ties for radioisotopes which I have mentioned 
are still only ideas or suggestions. Much 
basic research and engineering research will 
be required to definitely establish the tech- 
nical possibilities, This is due to the fact 
that coal is a natural product which varies 


‘greatly in rank, type, and purity in various 


deposits. 

Not only is there a wide variation in the* 
composition of the organic content of various 
coals, but there is an even greater variation 
in the amount and nature of the mineral 
impurities which are present. Some of the 
minor and trace impurities have a large effect 
in nuclear reactions. 

Therefére, systematic research will be re- 
quired on the response of various coals to 
different kinds and intensities of nuclear ra- 
diation, in order to develop the basic facts of 
radiation as applied to coal. If such results 
are to be obtained within a reasonable time, 
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it appears that most of such research must 
be sponsored by the Federal Government. 
Once the basic facts are available, the 


manufacturers of nuclear and standard . 


equipment should be expected to design and 
market radioisotope equipment which offers 
definite advantages to coal producers and 
users. 

It is believed that the survey report now 
in preparation for AEC, when completed and 
released, will stimulate much interest in the 
subject. If this is promptly followed by 
laboratory research to explore the technical 
feasibility of the many possibilities cited, 
this should greatly reduce the timelag for 
widespread coal industry acceptance of suit- 
able radioisotope techniques. 





Not All Is Food That’s Sold as 
“Groceries” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, when consumers complain 
about the increasing cost of their gro- 
ceries and blame it on farm subsidies, 
they are often overlooking the fact that 
much of their grocery dollar goes for 
nonfood items sold in the supermarkets. 

This point was effectively made in a 
recent roundup broadcast by the Grain 
Terminal Association of St. Paul, Minn. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Grain Terminal Association’s observa- 
tions on this point in a radio broadcast 
on February 23 over 16 midwestern sta- 
tions be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: - 
Nor Aut Is Foop Tuat Is Sotp as GROCERIES 

We stood by a supermarket checkout coun- 
ter the other day and watched the customers 
roll up with their carts loaded to the brim. 
The girls behind the counters punched the 
cash register keys with practiced speed and 
skill. And while the carryout boys staggered 
out to the cars with heaping boxes the cus- 
tomers paid their bills, $20 and $30 at a crack 
more often than not. And it seemed to us 
that most of the customers paid by check. 

But as farmers, you surely would have no- 





’ ticed the same thing that we did. About one- 


quarter of the items that went into those 
boxes were not food at all. They were light 
bulbs, cigarettes, aspirin, tissues, and paper 
towels, pots; pans, magazines, even cosmetics. 
You can buy just about anything in the mod- 
ern supermarkets and people are doing it. 

But here’s the point we want to make and 
that you should point out to your city cou- 
sins. Most every person who buys in these 
great variety stores called supermarkets 
walks out ‘with the preconceived notion that 
all the money he spent went for food. He 
doesn't stop to think of all the nonfood items 
he bought. He spent, say, $20 to stock up 
for a week. So it cost $20 to eat. It’s nat- 
ural to think that way, we suppose. But it 
would help the farmer’s cause a lot if these 
supermarket patrons realized that they are 
spending $20 to run the house, and only part 
of it is actually spent for food. 

The next time you are in a supermarket 
stop and watch the checkout counters for a 
few minutes. You'll see what we mean. 
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It is important for consumers to under- 
stand the big bargain they are getting in the 
food they buy and eat. 





Our American Government: What Is 
It? How Does It Function? 


EXTENSION OF -REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a House concurrent resolu- 
tion proposing the printing of a booklet 
on “Our American Government.” 

For many years, the Congress has 
caused to be printed and distributed a 
document entitled “Our American Gov- 
ernment: What Is It? How Does It 
Function?” The last revision was au- 
thorized by the House April 30, 1958, and 
by the Senate May 21, 1958. It was 
House Document No. 386 and contained 
171 questions and answers—“a compre- 
hensive story of the history and func- 
tions of our American Government in- 
terestingly and accurately portrayed.” 

The revised edition will contain 175 
questions and answers if authorized as 

as submitted. In view of the two new 
States—Alaska and Hawaii—a number 
of new questions and answers have been 


added. There are other questions and. 


answers that have been brought up to 
date. 

As an illustration of some of the addi- 
tions that have been made, I am insert- 
ing at this time proposed questions and 
answers from No. 142 through 145: 

142, Which States were most recently ad- 
mitted to the Union? 

Alaska and Hawaii. By the issuance of 
presidential proclamations, Alaska, the 49th 
State, formally entered the Union on January 
3, 1959, and Hawaii became the 50th State on 
August 21, 1959. ‘These were the first ad- 
missions since 1912 when Arizona and New 
Mexico were accepted. 

143. What geographical circumstances dis- 
tinguish the two newest States? 

Neither Alaska nor Hawaii is contiguous 
to the mainland of the United States; Le., 
neither State directly borders on any of the 
previous 48 States. Although a peninsula of 
the North American continent, Alaska is 
separated from the rest of the States by Can- 
ada and the Pacific Ocean. The southern- 
most tip of the 49th State is some 500 miles 
distant from the State of Washington. In 
area, Alaska is the largest State, the north- 
ernmost State, and the most westerly on the 
continent. 

Hawaii is completely separated from North 
America by the Pacific Ocean. It lies 2,020 
miles southwest of San Francisco. The is- 
lands comprising the State extend a distance 
of 1,900 statute miles. They are closer to 
Tokyo than to Washington, D.C. 

144. What was the status of Alaska and 
Hawaii before admission? 

Organized incorporated territories. Hawaii 
was the last such territory. There are, there- 
fore, no delegates serving in the House of 
Representatives at the present time. 

145. How does the admission of Alaska and 
Hawaii affect the composition of Congress? 

Each State being entitled to two Senators, 
the Senate is now increased to a membership 
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of 100. The acts of admission assigned one 
House seat to each new State, tem 

increasing House membership to 437. After 
the 1960 census, under the provisions of cur. 


rent law, the size of the House will return to | 


435 and that number will be apportioned 
among the 50 States. 


The index of the proposed booklet is 
inserted herewith. It is as follows: 
INDEX 
(Citations refer to question numbers) 


Act: difference between bill and act, 81. 

Alaska: admitted to Union, 142; previous 
status, 144; area, 143; number of Representa- 
tives and Senators, 33, 145. 

Amendment, to the Constitution: “lame 
duck,” 13; number repealed, 11; procedure, 
10; time permitted for, ratification, 12, 

Apportionment, 31-32. 

Attorney General, 164. : 

Bills: appropriation, 140; “dead,” 136; de- 
ficiency, 141; difference between bill and act, 
81; engrossed, 84; enrolled, 83; first reading, 
111; introduced by Senator, 89; largest num- 
ber introduced in a single Congress, 86; Pres- 
idential ceremony upon signing, 134; public, 
88; rider, 138; sent to General Services Ad- 
ministration, 134; stages in House, 82; tax, 
139; total number introduced since March 
4, 1789, 87; veto of, 128-133. 

Bill of Rights: explanation of, 8; rights 
enumerated, 9. 

Cabinet, 162-166. 

Commissioner to Congress from Puerto 
Rico; committee assignments, distinguished 
from Congressmen, pay, voting rights, 27-28. 

Commitees: Committee of the Whole, 113; 
conference, 110; hearings, 104-105, 114; 
House Rules, 120; in House, 99, 102-103; joint, 
108-109; records, 106; select, 107; standing, 
95-98; steering, 79. 

Congress (also see House of Representa- 
tives; Representatives; Senate; Senators): 
adjournment by President, 24; constitutional 
status, 18; facilities for press, 50-51; hours 
of meeting, 25; majority and minority lead- 
ers, 73-74; rules of procedure, 80; services 
available to Members for legislative duties, 
43; session defined, length, 20; special ses- 
sions, powers, 22-23; term of, 19; visitors, to, 
49. 

Congressional districts: how determined, 
31. 


Congressman. (See Congress; House of 
Representatives; Representatives; Senate; 
Senators.) 

Congresswoman. (See Congress; House of 
Representatives; Representatives; Senate; 


and Senators.) 

Consent: unanimous, 121, 

Constitution: as supreme law of land, 6; 
Bill of Rights, 8-9; how amended, procedure, 
10; “lame duck” amendment, 18; number of 
amendments repealed, 11; preamble, 1; pro- 
vision for electors, 14-15; provisions for 
“separation of powers”’in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 7; time permitted for ratification 
of amendment, 12. 

Delegate to Congress: distinguished from 
a Congressman, pay, voting rights, 27-28; 
number in House, 144, 

Democracy: and its American sources, 1-5; 
& pure, 3; representative or indirect, 4-5. 

Eisenhower, Dwight D.: birthplace, 160; 
Middle East Doctrine, 163; number of bills 
vetoed, by, 132. 

Elections (also see Electoral college; Presi- 
dents): of Senators and Representaives, 29= 
38. 

Electoral college, 14-17. 

Executive departments, 146-168. 

Filibuster, 122-125. 

Government: essentials of a republican 
form, 2; United States as a representative 
democracy, 5. 

Hamilton, Alexander, Secretary of Treas- 
ury, 162. 

Hawaii! admitted to Union, 142; previous 
status, 144; area, 143; number of Represent- 
atives and Senators, 33, 145. 
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House of Representatives (also see Con- 
gress; Representatives) : apportionment, pro- 
cedure, 35; calenders, 112; customary pro. 
ceedings when meeting, 78; limitation on de- 
“pate, 93; officer presiding, 69; officers, of, 68; 
“pairing,” 117-118; previous question, 119; 
power to choose Speaker, 71; quorum, 94; 
recognition of Representative who desires to 
speak, 92; Rules Committee, 120; rules of pro- 
cedure, 80; size, 31; 33-34; steering commit- 
tee, 79; voting, 115-116; wearing of hats by 
Representatives during sessions, 52. 

Impeachment: of Members of Congress, 
44. 

Jefferson, Thomas, Secretary of State, 162. 

Judiciary, 169-175. 

Knox, Henry, Secretary of War, 162. 

Laws: published in one book, 137. 

Legislative Reference Service: services to 
Members of Congress, 43. 

Mace: what it is, significance, 56, 

Marshall, Thomas: remark, 67. 

Monroe Doctrine, 167. 

Parliamentarian: duties, 77. 

Postmaster General, 164. 

Presidents (also see Cabinet; electoral col- 
lege): appearance before joint sessions of 
Congress, 161; born west of Mississippi, 160; 
Cabinet, 162-165; courses open on bills, 126- 
127; date of commencement of term, 149-160; 
elected after service in Congress, 45; 
addressed, 148, oath, 147; pensions and al- 
lowances to widows of, 158; power to adjourn 
Congress, 24; power to convene Congress, 
22-23; qualifications, 146; salary and allow- 
ances, 156-157; State producing largest num- 
ber, 159; submission of resignation, 155; suc- 
ceeded by Vice Presidents, 64-65; suc- 
cession, 161-164; veto power, 128-133; Wash- 
ington’s first Cabinet, 162. 

President pro tempore, 58-61. 

Press: facilities for, in Congress, 50-51. 

Puerto Rico: Resident Commissioner to 
Congress, 27-28. 

Randolph, Edmund, Attorney General, 158. 

Rayburn, Sam, Speaker, 72. 

Representatives (also see Congress; House 
of Representatives): at large, 32; addressing 
of communications to, 46, 48; Congress- 
woman, how addressed, 47; definition, official 
title, 26; distinguished from Delegate and 
Commissioner, 27-28; filling of vacancy, 38; 
how elected, 29; impeachment, 44; number 
from each State, 33; payment of income tax, 
42; participation in party caucus and con- 
ference, 57; qualifications, 39; salary, 41; 
seat assignments, 53. 

Resolutions: types, 85. 

Secretary: of Agriculture, of Commerce, 
of Defense, of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, of Interior, of Labor, of the Treasury, 
164; of State, 164, 166. 

Senate (also see Congress; Senator): in- 
troduction of bills by Senators, 86; limita- 
tion on debate, 91; officers of, 58; officer, 
presiding, 59, 61; recognition of Senator who 
desires to speak, 90; rules of procedure, 80; 
wearing of hats by Senators during sessions, 
52. 

Senators (also see Congress; Senate): fill- 
ing of vacancy, 37; how addressed, 46; how 
elected, 29-30; impeachment, 44; number 
from each State, 33, 36; payment of income 
tax, 42; qualifications, 40; salary, 41; seat 
assignments, 53; “senior,” meaning of 55. 

Seniority rule, 100-101. 

Separation of powers: 
tion, 7. 

Sergeant at Arms: powers and duties, 76. 

Speaker of the House: officer of the House, 
68; Presiding Officer, duties, 69-70; House 
powers to choose, 71; Sam Rayburn, longest 
tenure, 72. 

States: largest in area, 143, 

Supreme Court, 169-175. 

“Supreme law of the land,” 6. 

United States: as a representative democ- 
racy, 5 

Veto, 128-133. 


under Constitu- 
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Vice President: elected by Senate, 63; pre- 
siding in Senate, 59; salary and expenses, 60; 
vote in Senate. 62; who resigned, 66; who 
succeded to the presidency, 64-65. 

Washington, George: first Cabinet, 162. 

“Whips”: of the House, 75. 





A Place Where Uncle Sam Doesn’t Play 
Fair—Payments in Lieu of Taxes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on an- 
other matter, Mr. Bernard F. Hillen- 
brand, who is the executive director of 
the National Association of County Offi- 
cials, made a speech before the Federal 
Bar Association here in Washington last 
September concerning S. 910, which is 
the bill for payment in lieu of taxes by 
the Federal Government. As a cospon- 
sor of this bill I recognize that the Fed- 
eral Government is not paying its fair 
share in many of the areas of our coun- 
try. I ask unanimous consent that the 
remarks of Mr. Hillenbrand may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A PLace WHERE UNCLE SAM DOESN’T PLAY 
FaIR—PAYMENTS IN LIEU oF TAXES 


(By Bernard F. Hillenbrand) 


With respect to payments in lieu of taxes 
to counties and other iocal government units 
with Federal Government hasn’t been fair. 
Uncle Sam owns vast tracts of land and other 
large real estate holdings to which local gov-~ 
ernments must provide services and which 
are exempt from local taxation. In our ef- 
forts to seek a remedy from the Federal 
Government, we feel a little bit like the 
man in Lincoln’s famous story. He had just 
been tarred and feathered and was being 
run out of town on a rail when someone 
jeeringly asked him how he liked that. 
“Well,” he said, “if it wasn’t for the honor 
of the thing I’d just as soon walk.” 

It has lorig been the position of the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials and 
similar groups that the Congress should au- 
thorize Federal agencies to make payments- 
in-lieu of taxes to local governments on these 
Federal holdings. More specifically, we have 
enthusiastically endorsed a measure now be- 
fore the U.S. Congress called S. 910, a bill 
to provide payments-in-lieu of taxes. 


BILL ANALYZED 


S. 910 recognizes that the complex hold- 
ings of the Federal Government constitute 
a burden on local governments and au- 
thorizes payments-in-lieu of taxes on the 
following types of holdings. 

1. Business and commercial property ac- 
quired since June 30, 1950 (roughly the be- 
ginning of the Korean war). Thus the 
Federal Government would make payments- 
in-lieu of taxes on its real estate holdings 
which are presently used for nearly every 
purpose imaginable and range all the way 
from manufacturing rope to use by private 
enterprise to manufacture of automobile 
parts. 


2. Property held temporarily by the Gov- 
ernment on conditional sales contracts or 
on property acquired by the Government 
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temporarily for such causes as defuult on 
Government loans. At the present time this 
property immediately becomes tax exempt 
when the title reverts to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

3. Federal agencies would also be au- 
thorized to contribute their fair share of the 
cost of special assessments levied for curbs, 
gutters, sidewalks, street lighting, sewage, 
and other facilities financed through special 
assessments, These improvements, of course, 
increase the value of Federal as well as pri- 
vate property, and this bill would authorize 
the Federal Government to pay its fair share. 
In other words, if a community finances a 
street curbing project by assessing abutting 
property owners, insofar as the improve- 

-ment abutted Federal property the Federal 
Government would pay its fair share of the 
cost of the improvement which would, of 
course, increase the value of the Federal 
holding as well as the private holdings which 
would pay a similar amount. 

Under the terms of S. 910 agencies would 
be authorized to make payments in only 
those cases that were ee by a special 
board created to administer the program. 
No payments would be made to any county, 


school district, municipality or any other — 


local government unless they could prove 
that the Federal installation constituted a 
hardship. The payments would only be 
made on Federal real y and there 
is no provision in the bill to make pay- 
ments-in-lieu of taxes on personal prop- 
erty. The payments would be adjusted up- 
ward to reflect the actual cost to the local 
government unit for any special service 
provided to the Federal installation which 
was not provided to general taxpayers. Ac- 
cordingly, the payment would be adjusted 
downward to the cost of special serv- 
ices provided by the Federal installation at 
Federal expense when these services were 
provided to the general taxpayer. In other 
words, -if the Federal installation had its 


own fire department and did not use the © 


services of the local government fire de- 
partment, their payment would be adjusted 
downward accordingly. 

It would be the duty of the board to con- 
duct extensive studies of the entire prob- 
lems of large Federal holdings and they 
would be required to periodically 
back to Congress with recommendations for 
further legislation. 

STATUS 

Senator Husert Humpnerey introduced 8S. 
910 and we are happy to report that the 
measure has 35 U.S, Senators as cosponsors. 
These Senators are pretty evenly distributed 
throughout the United States and reflect 
@ growing awareness of the seriousness of 
this problem in areas outside the West. The 
Senate held hearings and the Senate Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee favorably 
reported the bill and it was on the Senate 
calendar for action when the Senate ad- 
journed without getting to the measure. ‘It 
will be the first order of business when Con- 
gress reconvenes in January. 

Similar bills have been introduced by 


, approximately 12 Congressmen in the House 


of Representatives. 
EVALUATION 


Even if S. 910 does pass it will not in itself 
be adequate. It is recognized that it will 
deal with only the greatest cases of hard- 
ship and will not in itself come to grips 
with the total problem of payments-in-lieu 
of taxes. The payments in any individual 
case will be relatively small. One estimate 
is that the total payments in the ‘whole 
United States will be $53 million or less. 

Nonetheless, this measure does have the 
support of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, the U.S. Conferences of Maycrs, the 
National Association of County Officials and 


the Council of State Governments, largely 
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because it will, for the first time, give con- 
gressional tion that the problem does 
exist. It will provide a form upon which 
local governments can document the need 
for comprehensive legislation in this area. 
More important, it will give us concrete 
experience through actual payments in how 
to administer the larger program that must 
surely follow. 
ATTITUDE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


It is important to note that S. 910 was 
® compromise measure that was actually 
drafted by the U.S. Bureau of the Budget in 
cooperation with the Congress. It was orig- 
imally endorsed by the administration, and 
as a matter of fact, as late as a few weeks 
ago the Treasury Department wrote a favor- 
able recommendation and urged the passage 
of 8. 910. They reported that their favor- 
able comment had the approval of the U.S. 
Bureau of the Budget. This was later fol- 
lowed, however, by a message from the Budg- 
et Bureau noting that they changed their 
mind and were not supporting S. 910, but 
rather would support legislation which called 
for further study of the problem. 

Actually, the Federal Government has had 
the “slows” in this whole matter of payment- 
in-lieu of taxes. We suspect they are now 
using S. 910 as a lever to upset the effect of 
recent Supreme Court decisions in the Mich- 
igan tax cases. The net effect of these de- 
cisions was to open the door for States and lo- 
eal governments to tax the possessory in- 
terest of private individuals using federally 
owned property. The courts have held that 
when private interests use Government fac- 
tories and other Government owned property 
under leases and other arrangements, and en- 
gage in manufacturing and business opera- 
tions, that the local governments have a right 
under certain circumstances to tax this in- 
terest in Federal property. 

It would appear that the Federal Govern- 
ment wants to negate the effect of these de- 
cistons by incorporating a provision in the 
S. 910 bill which would remove this pos- 
sessory interest from local taxes. 

Actually, the whole Federal position is 
preposterous. They propose to incorporate 
in a bill which deals only with Federal real 
property, a provision which would remove 

personal property from local govern- 
ment taxation. In dollars and cents they 
appear to want to swap the $35 million that 
they would pay out under S. 910 in exchange 
for maybe several hundred millions of dol- 
lars of taxation which would atcrue to local 
government units under the terms of the 
Michigan court decision. At the present 
time Michigan is a State most deeply involved 
in possessory interest matters, but we un- 
derstand that Utah and several other States 
have, or hope shortly to have, legislation 
which will also allow them to tax this pos- 
sessory interest under the terms of the Su- 
preme Court ruling. 

Unfortunately, one of the facts of life that 
we in local government must deal with is 
the realization that the States are in fierce 
competition, one with the other, to attract 
new industry and to get Goevrnment con- 
tracts. Apparently this fact has already, 
or will in the future, prevent many States 
from enacting legislation to take advantage 
of the Michigan decision. In other words, 
at the threat of losing Government contracts 
or discouraging new industry from being at- 
tracted to the State, most of the States ap- 
parently will hesitate to enact legislation tax- 
ing possessory interest. 


FALSE NOTION 


Most discussions of payments in lieu of 
taxes gives rise to a great deal of nonsense. 
We in local government have been accused 
of everything under the sun because we have 
championed this legislation. Here are some 
of the charges and our answers: 

1. Local governments are trying to get a 
pipeline into the U.S. Treasury: False. In 
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the past 25 years there have been a dozen or 
more impartial groups that have studied the 
problem of Federal holdings which now in- 
clude 20 percent of the entire land surface 
of the United States. In every single one 
of the studies by outside experts the 
conclusion has been that the Federal Govern- 
ment should consent to payments in lieu of 
taxes on certain types of holdings. Each 
group has discovered that these Federal tax 
exempt lands do constitute a hardship on 
certain communities. Obviously, if all the 
Federal installations were evenly distributed 
throughout the entire United States there 
would be no need for an in-lieu-of-taxes pro- 
gram. Each community would bear its share 
of the cost and a payments-in-lieu of taxes 
program would be unnecessary. We have 
never proposed to have the Federal Govern- 
ment make payments in lieu of taxes on 
post offices and other installations which are 
uniformly distributed throughout the United 
States and which confer equal benefits on all 
of the people in the area, 

The records are filled to overflowing of in- 
dividual cases throughout the whole United 
States, of real hardships caused by Federal 
tax-exempt holdings. Many communities, 
because of local geographical factors, are 
completely cut off from future industrial and 
economic’ development because the only 
logical areas in which to expand are pre- 
empted by the Federal Government. 

Anyone who wants an exercise in futility 
might try sometime to get the Federal Gov- 
ernment to relinquish its control of prop- 
erty or buildings. As soon as one agency 
decides that it does not need a parcel of 
land, or an installation, all other Federal 
agencies are given a crack at it and by the 
time this several years clearance process is 
completed the original agency will find some 
excuse for retaining the property. 

In all our testimony before the U.S. Con- 
gress we have insisted that each individual 
agency make payments in lieu of taxes on 
their own property and that it not be ad- 
ministered by a single, central agency. Our 
objective, of course, is to force each of the 
Federal agencies to go before the Congress 
and justify their need to continually hold 
some of these installations and Federal prop- 
erty. Indeed, up until about 3 years ago 
the Federal Government had no idea at all 
of how much land they owned or how many 
installations or the value of their real prop- 
erty or personal property. Even now the 
final report from the Federal Government 
has statements indicating that they may 
have lost a few million acres of land here 
and there in their accounting, or a few bil- 
lion dollars worth of property that they 
didn’t know they owned. 

2. Local governments are forever trying to 
attract new Federal installations and once 
the Federal installation is established they 
complain about local hardship: It is true 
that local governments do try to attract 
business and industrial development in their 
community. This is for the very excellent 
reason that in order to provide an adequate 
level of services in the community it must 
have business and industrial property. 
Those of us who are familiar with the prop- 
erty tax (which is the overwhelming basis 
of support of most local government units) 
are familiar with the fact that no com- 
munity composed solely of private resi- 
dential development could possibly have a 
tax base adequate enough to provide modern 
education and the other services required 
of modern local government. 

An example: One California city was con- 
sidering annexing a high rise apartment 
house development. These were first-class 
luxury apartments already constructed with 
roads, sewers, water supplies, street lighting 
and all of the local government facilities al- 
ready in place. An analysis revealed, how- 
ever, that the number of school children 
concentrated in the apartment house which 
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would require educational facilities would 
far offset any gain in taxes realized th 
adding this property to tax base. In other 
words, even this first-class residential de. 
velopment without commercial and indus¢ 
trial development property, could not pay 
its way in providing an adequate level of 
local government services. 

You will find that every State, every coun. 
ty, city township, and other local govern- 
ment unit is well aware of these facts and 
hence the fierce competition to attract new 
business and industry. And it should be 
noted that when the new business and in- 
dustry does locate in a community it is 
taxed. 

3. Federal installations do confer bene- 
fits on a local community through increased 
payrolis: It is true that there are increased 
local payrolls incident to a Federal installa- 
tion, but as everyone knows, in most cases, 
the only way you can get at this wealth 
is through an income or sales tax—both of 
which are for the most part preempted by 
the State Governments or the Federal Goy- 
ernment or both. The localities still de- 
pend mostly on the property tax and these 
local payrolls do not directly benefit the lo- 
cal government financial base. 

4. Tne Federal Government already makes 
payments in lieu of taxes in a great number 
of cases and what is the need for expand- 
ing the program: It is true that in the case 
of certain housing developments, certain 
Federal dam properties, and a great number 
of other instances the Federal Government 
has in specific cases consented to make pay- 
payments in lieu of taxes. This, perhaps more 
than any other factor, would indicate the 
justice of our position. However, the Fed- 
eral Government does not have a general 
policy on payments in lieu of taxes and 
hence a tremendous number of communities — 
do suffer hardships since they do not come 
under any of the specific categories for 
which payments in lieu are already made, 

5. The Federal Government makes Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to local communfties 
which, in total, comes to many hundreds of 
millions of dollars: This is true. It should 
be remembered, however, that in every single 
instance of a grant-in-aid, the Federal Gov- 
ernment participates only to the extent that 
the Federal Government has determined 
that there is a natural interest. Take the 
airport program for an example. The Fed- 
eral Government has determined that it is 
in the national interest to have a national 
system of airports. They have determined 
that the Federal responsibility is approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the cost for runways and 
other airport facilities. The idea is that the 
National Government does need a sound air- 
port program and that localities are to be 
encouraged to construct the needed facilities. 
In other words, the purpose of the Federal 
aid airport program is to stimulate those 
communities to construct airports who might 
otherwise put their local funds into schools 
or some other purpose and thus, without 
Federal aid, we would not have a uniform 
developed system of national airports. 


We think that if you examine almost every 
one of the grant-in-aid programs you will 
find that this same type of reasoning prevails 
and that the National Government does 
participate because there is a national in- 
terest and does participate financially only 
to the extent of that national interest. 

6. Payments in lieu of taxes would cost 
Federal Government money and we are try- 
ing to economize nationally: It should be 
remembered that we are not asking for @ 
handout, What we are proposing is a matter 
of right. When an installation serves 4 
national purpose, the national taxpayer 
should pay the bill. We are talking about 
fair dealing. To the extent that localities 
must service tax exempt national holdings 
they are being put upon by the’ National 
Government. It is just as unfair as if cere 
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tain communities were asked to individually 
support the cost of constructing an aircraft 
carrier or a fleet of tanks. National defense 
is a national responsibility and it should be 
paid for by the national taxpayer. 


CONCLUSION 


In the early days of the Republic, Federal 
holdings were relatively simple and, I sup- 
pose, caused only very minor local problems. 
With the tremendous expansion of the Na- 
tional Government and with the complex 
industrial defense and commercial and busi- 
ness activities of the Federal Government, 
the traditional immunity of Federal prop- 
erty from local taxation must be modified 
to meet the realities of the situation. What 
we have proposed we think is fair and 
equitable, it represents avery great deal 
of thought, not only on the part of local 
government officials but by a great number 
of outside impartial observers. We think 
that the time has come for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to demonstrate its real interest in 
preserving good strong local government 
units by starting on a program to remedy 
what in many communities is a most serious 
problem. We are sure that the Federal 
Government is not intentionally doing this, 
but in many cases the Federal Governmnt’s 
very size and the relative smallness of the 

* individual community problem, we think 
often causes the Federal Government to be 
rather indifferent to local government prob- 
lems. 

The time has come now to act and we 
hope that we will have the support of other 
groups as we have now the support of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce and a great 
number of similar organizations. 

In the recent past, particularly since 
World War II and with the Korean conflict, 
the Federal Government has been increas- 
ingly involved in activities that once were 
the sole province of private enterprise. This 
caused a great number of problems for local- 
ities and very definite hardships. Now, more 
recently, the Federal Government is taking 
this property constructed at public expense 
and leasing it through various arrange- 
ments to private profitmaking organizations 
and now want to extend the Federal Govern- 
ment immunity to these operations. 

In the words of William R. MacDougall, 
the manager and general counsel of the 
County Supervisors Association of Cali- 
fornia, and I quote:’ “Not only has the Fed- 
eral Government been a freeloader in the 
boardinghouse of local government but now 
they have entered into a new era, where 
they not only eat free but bring along a 
lunch pail to fill up to take to their friends.” 





Arguments For and Against Further 
Raising of Interest Rates by Passage 
of the Bill To Lift the Interest-Rate 


Ceiling on Long-Term Government 
Bonds 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I had the very great pleasure 
of reading a statement prepared by the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ULiman], 
setting out the arguments for and 
against passage of H.R. 10590—the bill 
which repeals the interest-rate ceiling 
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on Government bonds without exactly 
saying so. 

This statement provides an analysis 
which is both excellent and brief. I 
will insert it in the Recorp for the atten- 
tion of the other Members who may wish 
to consider the arguments on this ques- 
tion: 

Consideration by the House in the im- 
mediate future of H.R. 10590, a bill relating 
to interest rate restrictions on bonds of the 
United States, will require a major decision 
by all of us on the monetary policy of our 
Government. The arguments and counter- 
arguments on this issue are not simple but 
in what follows I have tried to present the 
basic points at issue. 

What does the bill propose? Its ‘propo- 
nents label it a reasonable compromise. The 
facts are that the bill would in effect give 
the administration what it wants—twice. 
Under its first section, relating to refinanc- 
ing, it would furnish unlimited authority to 
refund the Federal debt at any rate of inter- 
est through the transparent subterfuge of 
discounting. In addition, under its second 
section, the limit is openly repealed for new 
issues of up to 2 percent of the total out- 
standing debt which is subject to the statu- 
tory limitation—this means for as much as 
$5 billion a year, which is considerably more 
than the long-term bond market is likely to 
absorb in any one year. 

Is the action sought necessary? Propo- 
nents of the bill argue that it is necessary 
to allow longer term financing of the debt. 
Related arguments say that present reliance 
on short-term securities are inflationary, 
that they complicate management of the 
debt. The facts are that the administration 
has had every opportunity to shift the debt 
to longer term securities under the present 
interest ceiling and has refused to do so. 
Note the figures below: 


TasLe 1.—Market yield on taxable U.S. bonds 
(percent per annum) 


1988s oe opin ose eke coin dined 2. 68 
ROGB 6s on a i 5 SC 2.94 
1008 ose nik Se ence wen cc enbenenes 2. 55 
OG in She nin cain nnn een aeins 2. 84 
1066 5 se ce cee 3. 08 
1967 . < onic ttecnte cheb duane 3.47 
1008... Sean cdndic wie een 3. 43 
DI ain ins eine mew chines ipsel neal ceglibeniniacaeaiian 4. 08 


Source: Economic Report of the President. 


TABLE 2.—Percentage of long-term U.S. bonds 
outstanding (10 years or more) 


19GS. . 22.0... ndcenceeiagknaenannmee 19.1 
BO sen hak inca cc wn sudden aie 9.6 
BGT oon isso nhac sn Sista iene dighcdedaaen sano 7.0 
SOD ai aia iv wiakatindens ates Aci cinelees so digiineaic iene 5.6 


Sources: Annual reports of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Treasury Bulletin. 

While promising to “stretch out” the debt, 
the administration has actually “shortened” 
it during a period when long-term bonds 
could be sold at well below the 4%4-percent 
ceiling. They paid lipservice to countering 
inflation, but at the same time channeled 
money out of the long-term market into the 
short-term market. The purpose of the 
ceiling is to require that long-terms be sold 
in periods of low interest rates rather than 
periods of high interest rates. Now, when 
their policies have made the ceiling more 
necessary than ever, they ask us to abandon 
it. 

Will the action counter inflation? Pro- 
ponents of the bill argue that it is neces- 
sary the fight inflation. The facts are that 
reliance on monetary policy (interest rate 
adjustment) alone to counter inflation has 
proved to be a “one-legged stool” and the 
administration has “sawed off the other two 
legs.” While steadily working to raise the 
cost of money, they have failed to utilize 
fiscal policies that would more effectively. 

























































counter inflation and have negated any pos- 
sible remedial effects which higher interest 
rates might have. The Eisenhower tax law 


of 1954, with its gaping loopholes for upper | 


income recipients and big business, was, for 
example, one of the most inflationary meas- 
ures that could be devised. 

The Joint Economic Committee has found 
that the tight money policy hasn't coun- 
tered inflation, it has aggravated it. Note 
the figures below: 

TABLE 3.—Consumer Price Index 
(1947-49== 100) 


1963 ..so< ne eeene cDickassh aa wt psasantecn ss cnn 111.0 
SOO no hn pe Geetinetitn Smeg siennah nlpernmeneniovaberns 114.4 
NG a wisn coneveg iain c's tals choy se sonsadeenrnsoeghiaean singin 114.5 
CI Ri taciini cic bsiseeneja dinner oan paeiilgnanmalaeaets 120.2 
ROP ion Sad as decd aoceinaicrniegin pean 124.5 


Source: Economic Report of the President. 


Higher interest rates are reflected in the 
cost of virtually everything the consumer 
buys. Example: An FHA loan for a $10,000 
house in 1952, repayable in 25 years, would 
carry an interest charge of $5,840. The same 
loan today would carry an interest charge of 
$8,840, or $3,000 more. Higher interest rates 
are hitting public agencies and school financ- 
ing too. Look at the figures on high-grade, 
tax-exempt municipal bonds. 

TABLE 4.—Market yield on high-grade mu- 
nicipal bonds (percent per annum) 


1965 in... jd onnicaaeierigebe beanie - 2.00 
3966 5 5c yawn bd oan oo a - 2.72 
5086 5555 Snsee ee eks beeches - 2.53 
106 T oi eckcnceeedeh cok easaed - 3.60 
1060... ois signontin ckewnuphatndedie 3.95 


Source: Economic Report of the President. 


Aside from these costs to the American 
people as consumers and local government 
taxpayers, the tight money policy costs them 
dearly as Federal taxpayers, in added interest 
costs on the Federal debt. The increase in 
interest rates since 1952 is now costing the 
taxpayers at least $2.5 billion a year in added 
expenditures. This item alone could mean 
a budget surplus which would have real anti- 
inflationary effects. 

Is a lifting of the ceiling required by free- 
market forces? The proponents of the biil 
argue that we are at the mercy of the com- 
petitive forces of the money market. The 
facts are that the so-called free market in 
securities is nothing of the kind. Example: 
The open market in government securities 
centers around 17 New York traders who ac- 
count for an estimated $200 billion in se- 
curities exchange a year and whose system 
of operation has been characterized by the 
Manager of the Federal Reserve System’s 
open-market operations as tending to result 
in uniform prices. Example: The Treasury 
Department regularly asks the advice of the 
American Bankers Association on the nature 
of proposed new issues and has, since 1953, 
accepted its recommendations 85 percent of 
the time. 

A major factor in weakening the position 
of long-term securities has been the action 
of the Federal Reserve System itself. It has 
completely withdrawn from the market in 
long-term securities and has limited its pur- 
chase to 90-day bills. In 1951, long-term 
bonds constituted 21.5 percent of the Fed- 
eral Reserve holdings. By late last year, this 
had been reduced to 5.7 percent. Is it any 
wonder that the market price of long-term 
securities has weakened? 

What are the alternatives? Proponents of 
the bill argue that it must be passed because 
nothing else can be done to meet the situa- 
tion. The facts are that even if we ignore 
the responsibility of the administration in 
creating the situation that exists, there are 
@ great number of things that can and 
should be done. Lifting the interest ceiling, 
directly or indirectly (or both as H.R. 10590 
proposes), is not one of them. The Joint 
Economic Committee, after lengthy hearings 
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carried out at our direction, has pointed up 
a course of action. Included are abandon- 
ment by the Federa! Reserve of its bills only 
policy, adoption of procedures to make the 
market for US. securities more competitive, 
instituting callable bonds, carrying out tax 
and expenditure reforms, and in general 
utilizing adequate fiscal policies instead of 
relying on the one-legged stool of ever- 
higher interest rates. 

To pass this measure would constitute a 
reversal of the traditional Democratic posi- 
tion against tight money. It would con- 
stitute an abdication of congressional re- 
sponsibility in an area vital to the future 
economic welfare of the Nation. As the 
Joint Economic Committee has effectively 
said, to remove the ceiling would be a sur- 
render to the demands of the administration 
that Congress “disarm itself unilaterally in 
@ field over which it has both a constitu- 
tional and a legislative prerogative.” 

Sincerely yours, 
AL ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress. 





New Eisenhower Tour 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


_ Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the ef- 
forts of President Eisenhower have been 
uniquely successful in history in pro- 
moting the interests of, and creating 
greater respect and understanding for 
our Nation. 

As successive reports of his Latin 
American tour come to us, I am even 
more deeply gratified by the splendid 
way in which he is again succeeding in 
reaffirming old friendships; establishing 
new ones; finding common ground for 
mutually agreed upon goals for the fu- 
ture; and generally creating a sub- 
stantially improved climate of better 
relationships with our good neighbors in 
Latin America. 

Recently, the Janesville Daily Gazette, 
a fine newspaper with a 114-year record 
of community service, published a 
thought-creating editorial entitled “New 
Eisenhower Tour.” 

In a constructive analysis of the Pres- 
ident’s trip, the editorial particularly re- 
minds us of the historical reasons why 
we, in the Western Hemisphere, need to 
make a greater effort to work closely 
together for mutual progress and secu- 
rity. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette, 
Feb. 25, 1960] 
New EISENHOWER Tour 

President Eisenhower's recent tour of Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic nations proved more suc- 
cessful than the most optimistic had antici- 
pated. The new pilgrimage to Central and 
South American nations has objectives fully 
as important, and the reception in Brazil this 
week promises that it too will be successful. 

There is one overriding aim in the Presi- 
cent’s journey southward. That is to rees- 
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tablish close and friendly relationships in 
the Western Hemisphere, where Communist 
elements are attempting to gain a bridge- 
head. The success of these efforts, reflected 
in current situations in Cuba and Panama, 
are such that the United States cannot 
ignore them, However small the numbers of 
active workers, Latin American populations 
are being impressed with anti-U.S. slogans 
and cam and damage is being done to 
normally friendly relationships. 

There is an excellent chance that the Presi- 
dent’s personal appearance tour will bring to 
nought the efforts of those interested in 
dividing American Nations and particularly 
of arousing suspicion and hate against the 
United States. To a degree which did not 
and cannot exist in Europe or Asia, the area 
of mutual interests between this country and 
Latin America are close and traditional. We 
have, for example: 

(1) A common history of emergence from 
European colonization and dominance. 

(2) Western Hemisphere defense needs, in 
which the United States is recognized cham- 
pion, both for its own interests under the 
Monroe Doctrine and for the security of 
independence for smaller and weaker Amer- 
ican nations. 

(3) Commercial ties already important to 
Central and South American nations, and 
likely to become more so as the United 
States aids in building industry in its neigh- 
bor nations, and at the same time draws 
upon them for larger supplies of their prod- 
ucts to support a growing U.S. economy. 

(4) Traditional friendship dating back to 
founding days of American States, aid of 
the United States in their earlier years, and 
the pattern of government often based upon 
that of the United States. 

There are numberless reasons why Amer- 
ican nations must work in accord with each 
other. Many of these are of such self- 
interest that they are unlikely to be upset 
whatever the efforts of Reds disguised as 
“nationalists” may be. The President’s tour 
however, will refresh the knowledge of 
neighbor populations of close US. ties and 
the great need for harmony in these days 
when plotters ardently work for discord. 

If the Eisenhower tour does not help sub- 
stantially to weld the Americas together—in 
view of the success of the more difficult 
Asian trip—it will be astonishing. 





In Defense, I Bank Proudly on President, 
Says Vinson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the San Diego Evening Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1960: 

In DeEreNse, I BANK PROUDLY ON PRESIDENT, 
Says VINSON 
(By Ray Tucker) 

WaAsHINGTON.—A veteran Georgia Democrat 
recognized on and off Capitol Hill as “the 
father of the modern American Navy” has 
come to the defense of President Eisenhower 
in the great debate over the Nation’s mili- 
tary power and preparedness for a clash with 
Russta. 

Deprecating current charges and counter- 
charges on this controversial issue of the 
presidential year, he attributes them to the 
approach of the election. Gently but posi- 
tively he suggests that these nonseasonal 
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Fourth of July orators “keep their shirts on,” 
and trust the American people to meet fy. 


ture emergencies as they have in World Wars 


I and II and in Korea. 

The quiet but effective voice in the midst 
of partisan clamors is that of Representative - 
Car. VINSON, Chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee and head of the Naval 
Affairs Committee for many years before the 
consolidation of the Defense Department, 

His recent speech before the midwinter 
banquet of the U.S. Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation was generally misreported as ex- 
tremely critical of the administration’s pol- 
icies. The actual transcript, however, as 
verified by him, places him in disagreement 
with many prominent Democrats, includ 
the four senatorial seekers after the party's 
presidential nomination. 

After noting that the bipartisan spirit on 
national defense and foreign affairs usually 
vanishes in election years, he said: 

“TI, for one, still cling to the old-time non- 
partisan bipartisanship. And to prove it, I 
want to make this clear: As in regards the 
kind of military protection our country 
should have, I will bank proudly and con- 
fidently on one of the great commanders 
of all history—Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 

Vinson also defended the President 
against Kennedy-Johnson-Symington-Hum- 
phrey charges that Eisenhower had sacri- 
ficed the Nation’s military needs on the altar 
of a balanced budget. 

“I cannot agree,” he said, “that the sta- 
bility of our currency, the vigor of our econ- 
omy, the spirit of our citizenry, and the cost 
consciousness of the Pentagon are sworn 
enemies of our Nation's strength.” 

In discussing military preparedness as re- 
flected in congressional appropriations, Vmy- 
SON praised the forbearance of the American 
people in paying such heavy taxes for na- 
tional defense and foreign aid, and appeared 
to criticize Congress. 

He conceded that the legislators had re- 
duced budget requests for national security 
by only 3 percent during last 14 years. But, 
despite the Communist menace, the invasion 
of South Korea and turbulence in many 
other areas during that period, he pointed 
out that Congress had increased Pentagon 
requests only in 3 years over that period 
for a total of $1,700. million. 

Vinson also agreed with administration 
and Pentagon military experts that, in pre- 
paring for a possible conflict with Russia, 
the United States must assume calculated 
risks. 

If the various service heads did not dis- 
agree as to the Nation’s needs, he said, “I 
would truly cry out, “God save the Republic.” 

In ‘closing a speech which has attracted 
great attention on Capitol Hill and at the 
White House, in Republican and Democratic 
political circles, the veteran Georgian asked 
what he considers to be the basic and central 
question of the great debate: 

“Where today is our leader, military or 
civilian, who would choose for the American 
people the Soivet strength complex of today 
or tomorrow in preference to our own?” 





Tommy Hayes of Beaumont, Tex., Is 
Young Speaker for Democracy Who 
Shows Great Promise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, © 
all of us in the Congress have been hon- 
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_ ored and pleased to have in Washington 
this past week the distinguished young 
' winners of the annual “I Speak for De- 
mocracy” contest from our respective 
States. 

It is my pleasure to call to the attention 


-of the Senate Tommy Hayes, of South 
_ Park High School in Beaumont; the son 


of Dr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Hayes, 1387 
 eikin Street, the Texas State winner. 
- His 5-minute speech on the Constitution 
is top quality and one only needs read it 
to understand it was almost sure to be a 
winner. 

The sponsors of. the “I Speak for De- 
mocracy” contest—the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, the Electronics In- 
dustries Association and the Veterans of 
_ Foreign Wars—warrant strong com- 
" mendation. The $1,500 scholarship they 
award to each State winner is a very 
worthwhile contribution to the higher 
education of extremely able youngsters. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a speech entitled “I Speak for Democ- 
racy,” by Tommy Hayes. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I Speak For Democracy 
(By Tommy Hayes) 

Think with me for a few minutes of Long- 

fellow’s beautiful poem: 

“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hope of future years, 

‘Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 

We knew what Master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast and sail and rope.” 


A ship is constructed keel, then hull, then 
deck. So has our democracy been built and 
welded together in a great ship, our Con- 
stitution, our Ship of State. 

Emblazoned upon the pages of our history 
ig the story of the building of this great 
ship. The keel was laid in Old Federal Hall. 
Fiery, bold Alexander Hamilton, solemn 
George Washington, quick-tempered Robert 
Morris, quiet James Madison, old Benjamin 
Franklin—all were there listening to the 
Voice of Democracy instruct them until a 
perfect Keel was attained. 


Each one of us has experienced the reliving 
of this spirited scene in our history classes. 
We have seen in our imagination our fram- 
ing fathers deliberating and resolving. “But 
they were not without assistance. A great 
host of unseen observers gathered there. 
Plato and Aristotle were there, preaching 
Once more the principles of their Greek de- 
mocracy. The Pilgrim fathers were there. 
The men of the Magna Carta—all stood in 
& solemn row, They were motionless, but 
they were voting.” 


The men of 1787 who fashioned our Con- 


_ stitution were not faddists, nor were they 
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dreamers. They were inspired by the urgent 
need for a more perfect union. They were 
Ordinary men who sought equal rights for 
themselves and their descendants. They 
fought for a stable government based on 
the freedom of the individual. Truly, the 
Voice of democracy steadied the hand of 
James Madison as his quill began: “We the 
people of the United States;"” thus with the 
Signatures of 37 names was forged the keel 


of our ship of state. 


This written Constitution of the United 
States is a document that occupies only 5 


| Pages in the World Almanac, Its 4,000 words 


fan be read in less than half an hour. Yet 
this small, outwardly simple document has 
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withstood the growing pains of a nation for 
almost two centuries. What, then, makes 
our Constitution so different? 

A democratic government was perfected 
which has its roots in the rights and obliga- 
tions of its citizens—the right to worship 
under a cross, a star, a dome, or a steeple, or 
not to go to any church at all; the right to 
free speech, the right to a secret ballot. 
Here for the first time in the history of 
government the people were dealt with not 
as a mass, but as individuals. 

Many generations have hammered,and 
added that keel into a nearly perfect ship 
of state. Washington, crossing the ice- 
clogged waters of the Delaware laid the hull. 
Abraham Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson, the 
countless millions in World Wars I and II 
add the ribs of steel and the deck. The voice 
of democracy spoke through them so that 
you and I might inherit the fundamental 
rights and obligations of freedom. 


In this era of worldwide cold war every 
nation is searching for a master ship of 
state. The voice of democracy reminds us 
that we must adhere to wisdom and peace. 
We must stop assuming that this is a take 
all, give nothing way of life. We must share 
American democracy with all of those who 
seek that level of dignity. As the late Wil- 
liam Allen White once said, “Liberty is the 
only thing you cannot have unless you give 
it to others.” 

We of the 20th century, like our Founding 
Fathers, must hammer out a truly master 
ship to weld. together the nations of the 
world in peace. We must say with the poet 
of that master ship: 

“Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, 
our prayers, our tears, our faith, triumphant 
o’er our fears—are all with thee—are all 
with thee.” 





Urgent Need for Gas Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 





Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, many of- 


us in the Congress are hoping for some 
leadership from the White House in the 
attainment of legislation that makes 
clear the fact that independent pro- 
ducers of natural gas cannot be regulated 
on a utility-type basis. It is imperative 
that a gas bill be passed by the Congress 
and signed into law by the President. 
With that objective in mind, I believe 
that Members of Congress should read 
the following resolution, passed recently 
by the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission: 

RESOLUTION—INTERSTATE OIL Compact 

ComMMISsSsION 

The Interstate Oil Compact Comenienon, 
by resolution, has, on numerous occasions, 
called attention to the fact that the produc- 
ers of natural gas cannot be regulated on a 
utility type basis, and that the exploration 
for and production of natural gas is a 
hazardous business that must be given the 
proper incentive in order to insure an ade- 
quate supply of this product to the Nation, 
both in times of peace and national emer- 
gency. 
, The Congress of the United States has 
several times considered legislation that 
would free the independent producer in his 
operations. The Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission thinks that such legislation 
must be adopted in order to create an incen- 
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tive for the independent producer to con- 
tinue to find new reserves of this most valu- 
able product. It is the considered judgment 
of the Commission that the conservation 
programs of the various States will be ham- 
pered unless remedial legislation is passed 
that will definitely say that the authority to 
conserve natural gas is the authority of the 
States and it is also the judgment of the 


¥. 
therefore, be it 
Resolved by the executive committee of the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission duly as- 
sembled this 15th day of February, 1960, in 
Oklahoma City, Okla., That it again be called 
to the attention of all interested parties they 


be urged to continue to work so that Con- .. 


gress and the President will understand that 
such remedial Iegislation is an absolute 
necessity. 
LAWRENCE R. ALLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 





Criticism of Senator Byrd of West 
Virginia on Poll Tax Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on February 8, 1960, the 
Charleston (W. Va..) Gazette, ran an 
editorial criticizing me for my vote 
against the Javits poll tax amendment. 
I wish to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the editorial, together with 
a letter which I wrote to the editor of 
the Gazette in explanation of my posi- 
tion. The editor printed a portion of 
my reply in a later issue, but my entire 
response did not appear, undoubtedly. 
because it was too lengthy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SENATOR Byrrp Favors SouTH VERSION OF 
DEMOCRACY 

“Southerners * * * won the only: real 
fight of the day.” 

That’s the way the New York Times, a re- 
sponsible newspaper, described the defeat of 
the Javits bill, which would outlaw the poll 
tax by a simple statute. 

The bill, offered by Jacos K. Javits, Repub- 
lican, of New York, was beaten with the help 
of a West Virginia Senator, Roperr C. Brrp. 

Byrrp, who votes with the southern bloc 
more, or less regularly, joined Senator Lyrn- 
DON JOHNSON, Democrat, of Texas, and Sena- 
tor EvereTr McKINLEY DIRKSEN, Republican, 
of Illinois, in another poll tax 
measure which would require a constitu- 
tional amendment and which, therefore, 
isn't likely to stir up any trouble. The 
Javits bill was the key vote on the important 
civil rights issue, 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, the other West Vir- 
ginia Senator, declined to join Brrp and the 
Dixiecrats on the touchy issue and cast his 
vote for the Javits bill. Ranpourm is a lib- 





RANDOLPH’s consistent position on civil 
rights is creditible, we think, and we trust 





it has been watched by all West Virginians 
who believe in democracy as traditionally 
defined, but not always practiced, in Amer- 
ica. 


other hand, seems at times 
‘ected with the primitive conservat- 
hat. His campaign devices— 
the fiddle, the Sunday school forum, and the 
poetry—are embarrassingly 


gallus-snapper. : 

Purther, he has taken to frequent voting 
with the southerners, and it wouldn't be un~- 
fair to deduce from the record that he favors 
the tortured version of democracy practiced 
in the South. 

We don’t like to think that Ropert C. Byrp 
accurately represents the position of the peo- 
ple of West Virginia. If he does, it may be 
to the discredit of the people. 

He by no means represents the position of 
the Charleston Gazette. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1960. 
The Eprror, 

The Charleston Gazette, 
‘Charleston, W. Va. 

Dear Sm: In the February 8 issue of the 
Charleston Gazette, an editorial was printed 
under the headline, “Senator Byrp Favors 
South Version of Democracy.” The editorial 
attacked me for voting against the Javits 
amendment, which was erroneously referred 
to as the “key vote on the important civil 
rights issue.” I was mentioned by the 
anonymous writer of the editorial as being 
“infected with the primitive conservatism of 
the wool hat,” and I was criticized for 
“frequent voting with the southerners.” 
The writer stated that he did not “like to 
think that Ropert C. Brrp accurately rep- 
resents the position of the people of West 
Virginia,” and that, if I did so represent 
the people, “it may be to the discredit of the 
“people.” He closed his editorial with a sen- 
tence stating that I, by no means, represent 
“the position of the Charleston Gazette.” 

It is certainly not my intention or desire 
to attempt to answer every critical editorial 
concerning me. “What I must do is all that 
concerns me.” This is a rule which is, 
in the words of Emerson, “equally arduous 
in actual and intellectual life, and it may 
serve the whole distinction between great- 
ness and meanness.” “It is the harder,” 
said Emerson, “because you will always find 
those who think they know what is your 
duty better than you know it.” 

I feel it incumbent upon me, however, to 
reply to the editorial because it presents a 
distorted picture of my position in voting 
against the Javits amendment. Senator 
Javits’ amendment proposed to prohibit, by 
statute, the poll tax, and it was offered as 
a substitute for the proposal by Senator 
HOLLAND, of Florida, to prohibit the poll tax 
by a constitutional amendment. The defeat 
of the Javits amendment by a vote of 50 to 
37 followed a vote by which the Holland 
amendment was agreed to 72 to 16. 

As a Member of the U.S. Senate, I took 
an oath to uphold the Constitution. On 
the basis of my limited understanding of the 
Constitution and certain court decisions 
pertinent to the subject matter of this cor- 
respondence, I feel that the States have the 
power to establish voting qualifications. 
The Javits proposal would have had the 
Congress say that a certain requirement, to 
wit, payment of a poll tax, should not be a 
qualification for voting. The Javits pro- 
posal, then, sought to amend the Constitu- 
tion by statute. The Constitution clearly 
provides procedures for its own amendment, 
and amendment by statute is not among 
them (art. V, U.S. Constitution). 

Authority for the statement that the Con- 
stitution specificially vests in the States the 
power to establish voting qualifications can 
be found in Article I, sectiond, 2, and 
in Article II, section 1, of the U.S. Con- 
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stitution, the former provision dealing with 
the election of Members to the US. 
House of Representatives, and the latter 
provision dealing with the election of 
the President and the Vice President. The 
Seventeenth Amendment to the US. Consti- 
tution provides that the qualifications of 
voters in senatorial elections shall be fixed 
by the States in precisely the same manner 
as is provided in Article I, section 2, for the 
election of House Members. Additional au- 
thority for the contention that this power 
rests with the States may be found in a 
reading of the lower court’s decision in 
Butler v. Thompson (341, U.S7937), later up- 
held by the U.S. Supreme Court where the 
following language was used: 

“To make payment of poll taxes a pre- 
requisite of voting is not to deny any privi- 
lege or immunity protected by the 14th 
amendment. Privileges of voting is not de- 
rived from the United States, but ‘is con- 
ferred by the State and, save as restrained 
by the 15th and 19th amendments and other 
provisions of the Federal Constitution, the 
State may condition suffrage as it deems 
appropriate.” 

A further court decision buttressing this 
point may be found in Breedlove v. Suttles 
(302 U.S. 277, 283, 58 S. Ct. 205, 82 L. Ed. 
252), which held that a poll tax prescribed 
by the Constitution and statutes of the 
State of Georgia did not offend the Federal 
Constitution. 

I voted to prohibit, by constitutional 
amendment, the poll tax as a voting require- 
ment. I know of no person who questions 
the propriety or legality of that approach, 
whereas there are many constitutional 
lawyers of eminent reputation who have 
questioned the statutory procedure. The 
former Senator from Idaho, Mr. Borah, was 
one, and I could name others who have 
taken the same position throughout the 
many years in which Congress has been de- 
bating a repeal of the poll tax by a statutory 
route. 

Roferences in the Constitution to voting 
qualifications are not there by chance; they 
are there as a result of careful and deliber- 
ate thought upon the part of our illustrious 
Founding Fathers, who were wise and 
patriotic men—men who were guided in their 
decisions by a profound and unselfish in- 
terest in the future of their country, not by 
the emotions borne upon passing political 
winds. These provisions were later ratified 
by the States and have been upheld by the 
courts over the decades. 

The foregoing constitutes an accurate 
presentation of the reasons why I voted 
as I did, and in my judgment they are unas- 
sailable reasons. I am confident that my 
position was constitutionally sound, and I 
am content to rest my case on that basis. 

I welcome and expect criticism, but I 
think that it should be constructively in- 
tended and constfuctively offered. As Burke 
said, “No man has ever a point of pride that 
was not injurious to him,” so no man has 
ever a defect that was not somewhere made 
useful to him. The stag in the fable ad- 
mired his horns and blamed his feet, but, 
when the hunter came, his feet saved him, 
and afterwards, caught in the thicket, his 
horns destroyed him. So, every man in his 
lifetime needs to thank his faults. Our 
strength grows out of our weakness. The 
indignation that becomes aroused with hid- 
den force does not prick itself, but is put 
in motion when one is stung and unfairly 
assailed. Being pushed, tormented, and de- 
feated, one is put upon his manhood and 
learns his ignorance, is cured of his conceit, 
and is kept humble. “The wound cicatrizes 
and falls from him lik® a dead skin and 
when others would triumph, lo! he has 
passed on invulnerable.” 

Undoubtedly, there are many fine people 
who work for the Gazette, and I think that 
I have some friends among them. I am 
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constrained to think, “however, that even 
they would be the first to disagree with the 
implication in the last sentence of the edi. 
torial—that a Senator, or any public official] 
for that matter, is elected to represent “the 
position of the Charleston Gazette” or any 
other newspaper, individual, or group, 

Sincerely yours, , 

RosertT C. Byrp, 
U.S. Senator, 





Still Expendable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


_OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Rock Hill Herald, Rock Hill, 
S.C. of February 25, 1960. 

STimLL EXPENDABLE 

An astonished group of cotton textile 
manufacturers were given the word in Char- 
lotte this week by Henry Kearns, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce. He told them that 
after spending many hours pondering tex- 
tile problems on a global scale he had reached 
the conclusion that the prosperity of Amer- 
ican mills was not affected by foreign im- 
ports. 

Mr. Kearns’ remarks were profoundly dis« 
turbing for several reasons. It was disturb- 
ing that he had reached a statistical conclu- 
sion contrary to logic, economic law, and 
recent experience in the textile industry. 


More disturbing was the fact that he was 
speaking as the Commerce Department’s ex- ~ 
pert on textiles and reflecting, apparently, . 


the official thinking of the administration on 
this subject. 


These two things were obvious and, if 
taken alone, would be enough to indicate 
that the textile industry’s troubles are far 
from over. But, underlying Mr. Kearns’ con- 
clusion on imports is a more serious ques- 
tion: 
advance such an untenable theory? 


The most obvious answer is that he wants 
American textile manufacturers to believe 
him. It is necessary that they believe him 
if he and his associates in the Commerce and 
State Departments are to have a free hand 
at the next meeting of the party nations 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

He said: “How can we advocate a program 
of restriction in trade—either domestic or 
foreign?—-for trade is the means by which 
progress is transmitted into reality to the 
people.” 

If this statement has an ominous sound; 
it is because it is a restatement of a fraction 
of the old one-world theory of the State and 
Commerce Departments. By people, in this 
context, Mr. Kearns means people of the 
world. ‘Those in the United States are al- 
ready enjoying progress transmitted into 
reality. They need no assistance from Gov- 
ernment beyond a reasonable protection 
from low-wage foreign competition. 

His assertion that imports of underpriced 
cotton goods do not affect the health of the 
American industry ignores the experience of 
several years ago. When Japanese cotton im- 
ports were unrestricted the bottom dropped 
out of thé market and bankruptcy faced the 
industry. When quotas—even voluntary 
quotas—were adopted the industry began #0 
recover. 
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| ‘Textile men may agree privately that elim- 

{nation of marginal and obsolete mills dur- 
' ing this period was a good thing. But if 
Mr. Kearns is laying the groundwork for a 

“yesumption of unrestricted imports, for fur- 
ther GATT concessions, then the next layer 
of mills to be peeled off the industry will be 
' those that are now operating at a profit and 
furnishing steady employment to American 
citizens. 

These are realities which no mendacious 
conclusion on the effect of imports can deny. 
So, it is shocking to find Mr. Kearns back at 
the old one-world stand trying to sell textile 
' men a premise which, if accepted, could lead 
' only to further demolition of their industry. 





Removal of Interest Rate on Certain 
Government Bonds 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN- THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. FREAR. Mr, President there 
appears in the current issue of the Sav- 
ings Bank Journal a very timely and 
interesting article by Mr. John deLait- 
tre, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks. 

The article deals with the problems 
attendant to the 4% percent ceiling on 
the interest rate which can be paid on 
government securities with a maturity 
of 5 years or more. 

The cost of managing the Federal debt 
is a matter of concern to all Members 
of this body and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Mr. deLaittre 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT’S PAGE 

President Eisenhower has repeatedly re- 
quested that Congress remove the 414-per- 
cent ceiling on the interest rate which can 
be paid on U.S. Government securities with 
a maturity of 5 years or more. He reiterated 
this request in his 1960 Economic Report to 
the Congress. 

The mutual savings banking industry has 
gone on record in support of this adminis- 
tration request as early as December 1958, 
and as recently as February 3, 1960. We 
have done so principally because of our deep 
_ interest in combating inflation and protect- 
ing the dollar value of the savings entrusted 
9% all institutions. We have also done so 
*hecause of our earnest desire to fulfill our 
long-term economic function of promoting 
Personal savings and helping to finance an 
expanding economy. 

Surely those who oppose the President's 
Tequest are as interested in preventing in- 
flation and fostering economic growth as 
those who support the proposal. But they 
view the current ceiling rate as a deterrent 
to increasing the cost of managing the Fed- 
eral debt and thus holding down interest 
Tates in general. This control of interest 
rates, they contend, is an important anti- 
inflation weapon and one in the broad public 
interest. 

But do the events of 1959 bear them out 
in these contentions? Can we expect a re- 
versal in these events in an expanding econ- 
| Omy in need of capital funds? Is the re- 
_- Course to short-term financing by the Treas- 
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ury conducive to that higher level of per- 
sonal savings acknowledged by all to be es- 
sential to sound economic growth? And, 
finally, do fixed interest rates foster that 
freedom of the marketplace which has char- 
acterized American economic life and been 
the wellspring of its growth? 

At the 
pictured on pages 22-27 of this issue of the 
Journal, the savings banking industry ex- 
pressed its views on these questions. We 
pointed out that the ceiling rate on long- 
term Governments had not had the desired 
effect of holding down interest rates in gen- 
eral or the cost of managing the Federal 
debt. 

Interest rates have risen to the highest 
level in 30 years. Financial analysts have 
estimated that short-term interest rates are 
at least one-quarter of 1 percent higher than 
they would otherwise be because of the 
added pressure of Treasury borrowing in 
this area—an action unavoidable under the 
ceiling restraints in the long-term area, 

The pressure of Treasury short-term bor- 
rowing has been particularly acute because 
of increasing credit demands from the 
private sector of the economy. As these de- 
mands have mounted, interest rates have 
risen and terms have been shortened. The 
effect has been te add more steam to infla- 
tionary pressures. 

The continued upsurge in the economy in 
1960—readily agreed upon by most obsery- 
ers—will only mean more credit demands. In 
this climate, with the Treasury forced to rely 
heavily on offerings of short-term securities, 
can we expect anything but a repetition of 
1959 developments, with perhaps even more 
serious effects? Individuals, not heretofore 
interested, will be attracted to short-term 
Government securities; this will mean even 
more withdrawals of funds from thrift insti- 
tutions; and long-term capital to finance new 
homes, schools, and business facilities will 
be sharply reduced. Moreover, uncertainty 
about the effect of future short-term Treas- 
ury offerings on deposits will cause savings 
banks to reduce home mortgage commit- 
ments. The money market will tighten fur- 
ther, and a cumulative rise in interest rates 
is possible. 

If the Treasury were permitted greater flex- 
ibility in its debt management operations, 
Congress would be helping in the mainte- 
nance of economic growth without inflation. 
For instance, an advance refunding pro- 
gram, in which long-term securities would 
be offered at market rates in exchange for 
low-coupon Government securities, would 
permit the Treasury to lengthen the debt 
and reduce the pressures of continuing re- 
financing. No new money would be tapped 
in such an exchange operation, there would 
be no drain of savings, and the possibility 
of attracting new savings into thrift institu- 
tions would be greatly enhanced. Thus more 
money would be available for mortgages, any 
need for an emergency Government financ- 
ing to bolster the homebuilding industry 
would be obviated, and the upward push on 
interest rates in both the short- and the 
long-term markets would be alleviated. 

Thus .we could hope for reduced fears and 
expectation of inflation. We could then 
realistically hope that the temptation to find 
speculative hedges against dollar erosion 
would not be so prevalent and that sav- 
ings for long-term purposes in thrift institu- 
tions would increase as personal incomes 
rose. 

Finally, the basic tenet of our free enter- 
prise economy—that buyers and sellers, bor- 
rowers and lenders compete in open mar- 
kets for goods, services, and financial 
claims—would be operating. Last month we 
wrote to the chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, the Honorable Harry F. Byrrp: 
“The only ultimate alternative to permitting 
the Treasury to compete freely on the basis 
of interest rates and other terms is to turn 


second Washington conference, 
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to Federal regimentation requiring investors 
directly to purchase U.S. Government securi- 
ties.” Surely this is contrary to our free, 
democratic society. 

We advocate lifting the ceiling rate because 
we are aware of the close relationship be- 
tween Treasury fi programs, infla- 
tion, and the cause of thrift. Mutual sav- 


es ings banks have an important job to do in 


the decades that lie ahead—one they have 
successfully done for nearly all. the years 
that the American Nation has been in exist- 
ence. That job is the promotion of thrift 
and the investment of small deposits of many 
savers in sound, productive enterprises,, both 
public and private. ~ 
Savings banks as well as other thrift insti- 
tutions should not be hampered in their 
efforts to increase the rate of savings and to 
supply noninflationary funds to the long- 
term capital market. The current interest 
ceiling has proved to be such a hampering 
influence. We need more savings, not less; 
and we need these savings moving into the 
long-term market. These goals can best be 
met in an environment free of artificial and 
unrealistic restraints. 
JOHN DELAITTRE, 
President, National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks. 





Career of William Howard Taft 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, Mr. Speak- 


er, in a letter to the editor of the New 
York Times, Charles P. Taft outlines the 





. legislative policies of his father, the late 


William Howard Taft, former President 

of the United States and Chief Justice 

of its Supreme Court. 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 18, 1960] 
Witi1am Howarp Tart’s CaREER 


To the Eprrorm oF tHe New York Times: 

Your news story on Senator Jonn Ken- 
NEDY’S at the Nationai Press Club on 
January 14 included the following: 

“The address was sprinkled with historical 
references, the effect: of which was to classify 
President Eisenhower with such ‘weak’ Presi- 
dents as Buchanan, Taft, and Harding.” 

I suppose I am 4 biased commentator since 
my father is involved. But I submit never-_ 
theless the following: 

My father was in more ways than one a 
modern Republican. He put through a 
postal savings system, opposed by the banks; 
a@ corporate income tax, denounced by the 
National Association of Manufacturers; 
measures for mine safety, and employers’ lia- 
bility, and workmen's compensation on in- 
terstate carriérs, opposed of course by the 
roalroads and coal companies; increase in 
control of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission over railroad rates since the bill 
under Roosevelt did not actually control 
rates at all; increase in postal rates on mag- 
azines. He started the Children’s Bureau, 
and vetoed a literacy test for immigration. 
He put through the reciprocity treaty with 
Canada, and his Attorney General started 
88 antitrust actions, many more in 4 years 
than Theodore Roosevelt in 7 or Woodrow 
Wilson in 8. 

As ef Justice he changed the whole 
tone labor decisions and wrote the opin- 


ions in the Stockyards and Grain Exchange 
cases which laid the basis for sustaining the 
Wagner Act. 











Al684 


It seems hardly fair to describe him as 
“weak” or to put him in a class with Presi- 


dent Harding. 
Cuar.es P. Tart. 
Cincinnati, Onr10, February 9, 1960. 





Every Sheriff Would Do Well To Follow 
Al Christopher’s Lead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 





Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, Sheriff Al. 


Christopher of Fremont County, Iowa, 
has a long record of outstanding service 
to the people as is so well explained in 
the following article from the Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil of Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Al Christopher has proven that child 
delinquency can be reduced to a mini- 
mum by counseling with our youth be- 
yond the call of duty as a sheriff. 

I have known of Al’s good services all 
during his 22 years as sheriff of Fremont 
County as I, too, have been a public 
servant for the people of Fremont 
County, Iowa during that period. 

The newspaper article follows: 

Smney—Maybe Fremont County Sheriff 
Al Christopher isn’t the dean of Iowa law 
enforcement officers. But he’s a front run- 
ner for the honor. 

His recent filing for reelection to the sher- 
iff’s post emphasized the fact that he has a 
total of 32 years behind him in the Fremont 
County office. 

The first 10 of these were served as deputy 
sheriff. He is presently completing his 22d 
year as “headman.” 

“It has been a most rewarding experience 
and the folks in this county have been 
mighty good to me,” Christopher reflected. 

A bit of a review of the crime situation in 
his county reveals that perhaps the sheriff 
has been more than a little good for the 
county. 

FEW JUVENILE PROBLEMS 

Fremont County ranks among the lowest 
in the State in juvenile problems. What is 
the answer? 

“We think we can prevent a great deal 
more trouble than we can cure,” the veteran 
lawman pointed out. He and his deputy, Ed 
Collins, divide a regular tour of night duty. 

“Whenever we find a youth, or a group of 
them, prowling around with nothing par- 
ticular to do after usual going-home hours 
we stop them for a little chat.” Christopher 
said. “When we find signs that everything 
may not be quite on the up and up we re- 
quest the youth, or youths to stop into our 
office the next day.” 

Once at the sheriff's office, the young people 
get a good heart-to-heart talking to. They 
are told they must report the incident to 
their parents. 

“We give them a couple of days to talk to 
their folks and then we make a point of 


checking with the parents,” the sheriff said. - 


PARENTS UNAWARE 


“Many times the parents are not aware 
that the young people were not where they 
belonged and in a very big percentage of the 
cases we seldom find that youth on the loose 
again.” 
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This companionable approach to law en- 

forcement has pa‘d large dividends in a num- 
ber of ways. First of all, as noted, it has 
helped in bringing about a low juvenile crime 
rate. 
Secondly, Christopher has a sizable file of 
letters from young people, now well estab- 
lished in life, thanking him for the boost 
Jois office gave them in the right direction. 

Thirdly, and Christopher recalls this 
fondly, the cordial relationship helped him 
crack one of his biggest cases. 

“It was Kenneth Kitts at. his heyday,” 
Christopher recalls. “He pulled a job in 
Tabor and we were without any tangible 
leads. 

“Then a young fellow came to my office 
to report that he and his girl had been 
watching the moon that night, had ob- 
served the strange car coming from the 
alley, had taken down the license number 
and was turning it in for what it might be 
worth.” 

LEAD US TO HIM 


“It was a lead directly to Kitts and not 
only did we make the arrest but we secured 
A conviction at a time when he was playing 
fast and loose all over this part of the 
country.” 

An affable softspoken individual, Chris- 
topher became an officer because of another 
man’s election. 

“I was working for John Redinbaugh in 
his garage in Tabor when he walked in one 
morning and called me out from under a 
car to tell me he had been elected sheriff. 

“He told me he was looking for a deputy 
and when I started trying to think of some 
good prospects he scared me half to death 
by telling me it was myself he had in 
mind.” 

That was the start of the law career for 
the Fremont County born and raised native 
son. 

Christopher is particularly proud of the 
complete records and files in his office. 

“We have a file on every conviction, every 
commitment and every juvenile case as well 
as every coroner’s inquest,” he pointed out. 
“This information is invaluable and time 
after time has provided leads that enabled 
us to anaticipate a crime before its commis- 
sion or to quickly put our hands on a sus- 
pect after a crime.” 


RECALL FLOOD READINESS 


Not particularly in the line of law en- 
forcement but indicating why many Fremont 
County citizens swear by their sheriff. was 
their flood experience. 

Through the years Christopher had kept 
a close record of the various floods in the 
county, their location and severity. Most of 
these, of course, were on the west end of the 
county along the Missouri River lowlands. 

“It was easy to see that some day a big 
flood could cause a tremendous crisis in that 
area,” he noted. 

Against that day the sheriff carefully com- 
piled a file listing the owners and locations 
of such rescue equipment, 

MOVED AROUND FAST 

So it was that in 1952 when the big one 
really hit. Fremont County was as ready as 
it could be. In jig time, corn was shelled 
and moved, livestock transported to higher 
ground and  iate-leaving citizens were 
brought out by boat. 

“Many of the bottom farmers have told me 
that our preparedness saved them thousands 
of dollars,” Christopher said, 

The sheriff had praise for his deputy. 

“Ed is a natural and as valuable to me as 
my right hand,” he smiled. 

Now 59 years old, Christopher’s son and 
two daughters are married. 
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A Warning to Us All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA . . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I believe 





my colleagues in the Congress will be ag - 


perturbed as I to read the following 
articles, a series of two, which were 
written by Mason Denison last week for 
his syndicated column, the Pennsylvania 
Story. 

Immediately following Mr. Denison’s 
columns, I submit an editorial from the 
New Castle (Pa.) News of February 24, 
1960. 

A serious problem faces this country 
with imports exceeding exports at an 
estimated excess of $2 billion for this 
fiscal year. Mr. Denison’s disclosures 
are most significant, therefore, not only 
for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
but well exemplify what is probably 
happening in every other State in the 
Union. 

The articles follow: 

[From the New. Castle (Pa.) News, Feb. 28, 
1960] 
THe PENNSYLVANIA STORY 
(By Mason Denison) 
(First of a series of two) 

HarrisBurG.—Is Pennsylvania destined to 
lose another sleeve of its economic shirt as 
a result of policy laid down in Washington 
by the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads in the 
construction of the gigantic Federal inter- 
state road system in Pennsylvania? 

At the moment the point is of prime con- 
cern to officials here on Capitol Hill—so much 
so, this column has learned that the State 
departments of highways has filed a detailed 
four-page letter taking strong exception to 
a U.S. Bureau of Roads directive issued under 
date of December 31, 1959. 

That directive to all State highway de- 
partments prescribed policies and proce- 
dures regarding the use of material of for- 
eign origin in Federal aid and other State 
supervised cooperative highway work. 


FOREIGN ORIGIN 


It is the material of foreign origin and 
nondomestic material referred to constantly 
throughout the Federal directive that is of 
considerable concern to Pennsylvania. 

In a bureaucratic nutshell the memo spec- 
ifies that roadbuilding materials of for- 
eign or nondomestic origin are to be used 
in Federal roadbuilding programs in the 
various States when with 6 percent added — 
to the bid price (incorporating foreign-pro-® 
duced materials), it is lower than the bid 
price submitted using domestic materials. 

The memordanum states pointblank: 

“The contract documents shall specifi- 
cally provide that, for bid comparison pur- 
poses only, the total bid price for the en- 
tire contract of any bidder offering a non- 
domestic construction material thus re- 
stricted shall be increased by an amount 
equal to 6 percent of the price of bids for 
each item covering such material. The con- 
tract amount of any contract awarded shall 
be the amount of the bid as submitted.” ~ 


DOMESTIC MATERIALS 


The important point on this score at the © 


moment centers around the fact that the 
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' use of domestic roadbuilding materials— 
' as opposed to the introduction of cheaper 


' eral directive. 





important materials—plays an amazingly 
important part in the economy of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Just how important this role is to Penn- 
sylvanians everywhere will be detailed in this 
column tomorrow. 

But, in addition to the economy factor, 
there is another curious aspect to the Fed- 
This is it: 

Routinely, the State department of high- 
ways inspects its sources or points of ori- 

of manufacture of the materials used 


in building its roads—to insure that the 


materials produced are satisfactory and meet 
requirements of the department. 

Quite obviously it is impractical to send 
inspectors to Germany, or any other for- 
eign producing point, to follow this check- 
through system. 

‘On this point the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads directive states: 


WILL NOT APPROVE 


“Restrictions upon the use of nondomes- 
tic construction material predicated upon 
the State’s estimated cost or anticipated 
difficulty of making analyses, tests, or in- 
spections at the place of manufacture shall 
not be approved by the Bureau of Public 
Roads” unless the individual highway de- 
partments find and determine, in effect, that 
conditions are not being met at place of for- 
eign manufacture. 

At this rate Pennsylvania taxpayers can 
get ready to subsidize inspection trips to 
Europe and other low labor cost production 
countries. 

In more ways than one it is small wonder 
those concerned with an already lagging 
Pennsylvania economy are on the warpath. 
[From the New Castle (Pa.) News, Feb. 24, 

1960] 


THe PENNSYLVANIA STORY 
(By Mason Denison) 
(Second of a series of two) 


Harrissurc.—There can hardly be any 
doubt as to the intent of the U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads memorandum to States 
setting up provisions for use of foreign ma- 
terial in roadbuilding, as opposed to locally 
produced materials, when the following 

ph on “exemptions” is noted: 

“Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this memorandum, a State highway depart- 
ment may request the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Roads to approve tke use on any project 
of only domestic construction material and 
the Commissioner of Public Roads may grant 
such approval if the State highway depart- 
ment submits evidence showing to the sat- 
isfaction of the Commissioner that the use 
of nondomestic construction material may 
endanger the national security or the na- 
tional interest, or that such domestic con- 
struction material will be substantially pro- 
duced in areas of substantial unemploy- 
ment.” 

DOMESTIC MATERIALS 


Item. Pennsylvania’s Department of 
Highways has specified in the past that “do- 
mestic materials”—Pennsylvania materials— 
must be used in highway construction work. 
About a year ago the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads in “informal” manner requested 
States to use foreign produced road materials 
when cheaper. 

The Pennsylvania Department of High- 
Ways declined to go along and was backed by 
& ruling from the State Attorney General. 

Now comes the memorable memo of De- 
cember 31, 1959 spelling out in printed words 
What is expected of various State highway 
departments on the foreign produced ma- 


| terial front. 


And it is under the section quoted prev- 
lously that the State department of high- 


Ways has moved to take advantage of the 


“exemptions” paragraph. The department 
in its “letter of exemption” duly requested 
“authority and approval to restrict steel and 
cement of domestic origin on all Federal-aid 
highway projects in Pennsylvania, 

STEEL AND CEMENT 


Steel and cement are big items in Penn- 
sylvania’s road building programs and here 
are some economic points worth considering 
if underselling foreign steel and cement 
materials are permitted to be used, in this 
State at least: 

Pennsylvania is the foremost steel produc- 
ing State in the Nation—with the value of 
steel produced in Pennsylvania alone in ex~ 
cess of $7 billion. 

It takes about 100 tons of steel to build 
a mile of highway. 

Steel production uses some 3 million tons 
of coal. 

Not only does Pennsylvania manufacture 
more steel than any other State, it also ranks 
first in the manufacture of cement. The 
annual dollar value of cement manufactured 
in Pennsylvania exceeds $130 million. + 

Last year capacity output of cement was 
in excess of 61 million barrels. According 
to U.S. Department of Mines’ figures ap- 
proximately 15 million barrels were used 
within Pennsylvania during the year. 


THREE PERCENT 


Significant -item: nearly 3 percent of the 
total production was used on Pennsylvania 
Department of Highways projects. 

Or looking at it another way, the U.S. De- 
partment of Mines estimates that the 1959 
production of 61 million barrels of cement 
provided 16,200,000 man hours of work. 

From the unemployment-economic stand- 
point: there are 23 major unemployment 
areas in the United States and its possessions 
identified as group D—with 6 to 8.9 percent 
unemployment. 

Three of these are located in Pennsylvania 
and three in adjacent States, 

Actually over half of the major labor 
areas of Pennsylvania are classified as “areas 
of substantial unemployment” as determined 
by the U.S. Labor Department—with the 
mid-January figure of unemployment being 
8.2 percent, 

Item. Steel and cement producing areas 
are either in areas of substantial unemploy- 
ment or adjacent to such areas. 

Whether Pennsylvania is destined to sub- 
sidize foreign countries, their imports and 
their products at the expense of Pennsyl- 
vania’s economy and unemployment is worth 
looking into. 

AMERICA PayS THE BILL, Europe GETS THE 
ORDERS 


Mason Denison, Harrisburg News Bureau 
representative files his second article upon 
the contracting for the steel, cement and 
other materials needed for the building of 
the giant Federal highway system. 

The first article was published yesterday. 
Both of them should be read with interest, 
and possibly some alarm, by Americans. 
Stripped of superfluous verbiage, the two 
articles set out that where foreign companies 
underbid American companies for the ma- 
terials, the orders will go to foreign nations. 

The gimmick in the specifications for the 
orders for materials is found in the fol- 
lowing paragraph of the U.S. Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads directive. 

“Restrictions upon the use of nondomestic 
construction material predicated upon the 
State’s estimated cost or anticipated dif- 
ficulty of making analyses, tests or inspec- 
tions at the place of manufacture shall not 
be approved by the Bureau of Public Roads” 
unless the individual highway departments 
find and determine, in effect, that condi- 
tions are not being met at place of foreign 
manufacture. 

Preceding this paragraph is one which, 
boiled to its essence, provides: that 6 percent 
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shall be added to foreign bids, and if the 
total bid is less than a U.S. bid, and the 
materials are of acceptable quality, the 
foreign company gets the bid. 

Provision is made for inspection of the ma- 
terials which would mean that if Pennsyl- 
vania were letting contracts for steel and 
cement, would have to be sent to 
the foreign nations to make the inspections, 
at the expense of Pennsylvania or what other 
State was building the highways. 

What this all means in effect is, that part 
of the increased payrolls promised for Amer- 
ican industry when the Federal road pro- 
gram was adopted, will be lost. 

Pennsylvania particularly will be especially 
hard hit if such a program goes through. In 
this Commonwealth we arate giant steel mills 
and cement mills. Pennsylvania is the lead- 
ing State of the Union producing cement. 

When Congress passed the additionai 1 
percent per gallon tax upon gasoline to be 
earmarked for the $40 billion roadbuilding 
program, estimates were made as to the mil-< 
lions of tons of steel and cement which 
would be needed. There are other materials 
but steel and cement are the basic materials. 

These millions of tons of steel and cement 
were transmuted into hours of labor which 
it was assumed were intended to affect 
American workers. 

But the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 
seems to have other ideas. 

This directive was issued back in Decem- 
ber of 1959 but has just come to light. The 
Pennsylvania Department of Highways has 
protested the directive but to no avail as 
yet. It seems to be a matter upon which 
the Congress could well take some action. 

The 6 percent which will be added to for- 
eign bids means little or nothing. Belgium 
can produce cement far cheaper than the 
United States. Britain and Germany can 
produce steel far cheaper than the United 
States. 

There is no use suggesting that foreign~ 
made products are inferior to those made 
in the United States. It just isn't so, espe- 
cially in such.basic materials as steel and 
cement. 

Most of the foreign countries today are 
equip with the most modern tools it is 
possible to procure. American money paid 
for much of them. They have learned the 
lesson of mass production in Europe and in 
many cases, particularly machine tools, for- 
eign countries in some cases have equipment 
superior to ours. 

This idea of the Bureau of Public Roads 
may be based upon the theory of aid to for- 
eign nations. Up to a certain point this 
is proper and logical, but when that aid robs 
American workers of jobs and payrolls, it 
wouldn't be a bad idea to take a look around 
home for some aid. 

The situation also points up in tragic 
fashion a statement that has been made 
many times in the past 5 years, that we in 
America are pricing ourselves out of the 
foreign market. In this case we seem to 
have priced ourselves out of the domestic 
market. ~ 

Warnings have been heard time and again 
of the inherent dangers in the constant in- 
crease in the cost of production of American 
articles. Labor and management have been 
urged to hold the line in prices but to little 
avail. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has provided 
a@ dramatic answer. 

This present situation points the issue up 
more because the money to pay for the stee! 
and cement, if purchased in foreign nations 
would come from the pockets of American 
workers. In other words they would be 
taxed to provide the knife to cut their own 
throats. 

But while any protests against government 


orders going to foreign fh. cose might bring 
a Federal embargo upon steel and cement 


rege Re 
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for highways, it certainly would not affect 
private purchasers. 

‘Today the eastern ports are busy unloading 
merchandise of all kinds, made in Europe. 

A purchaser needing a large order of 
barbed wire will find that barbed wire is 
being laid down on the Cleveland docks at 
many dollars per ton cheaper than it can 
be manufactured in Cleveland. 

Automobiles, dress goods, toys, chinaware, 
glassware, you name it and a foreign country 
can deliver it. 

If labor and management needed any ex- 
ample of what the rising cost of production 
means to the American worker they have it 
in the case of the Federal highway program. 

The end result would be that American 
workers would be riding in foreign-made 
cars, over highways made of foreign mate- 
rials. About the only American stake in the 
whole thing would be the money these things 
cost. 





This Beats All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the fallacious doctrine of appeasement 
was never more evident than in regard 
to the reprieve of the convicted kid- 
naper and rapist Chessman. The tele- 
gram from the Assistant Secretary of 
State to the Governor of California— 
based on the complaint of a far-off 
country in South America, Uruguay— 
seems almost like a fictitious character 
out of a dime store paperback novel, yet 
it happened. 

Here is appended an editorial from 
midcontinent America that clearly indi- 
cates what many Americans deeply feel. 
To have this reprieve of a criminal 
convicted of a dozen serious crimes 
dictated by a people who always are 
boasting of their hatred and contempt 
of the “Colossus of the North” is almost 
unbelievable. It seems. clearly evident 
that sparrows are beginning to sit in 
nests formerly occupied by eagles. 


Here is mid-America speaking in the 
Hays (Kans.) Daily News: 


THis BeaTs ALL 


In all the history of American jurispru- 
dence nothing has been seen to equal the 
gruesome comedy of justice that has wit- 
nessed Caryl Chessman elude execution eight 
times in 12 years. Whether or not the sa- 
distic mugger who was responsible for the 
death of one woman and mental derange- 
ment of another, plus sexual assaults upon 
others, should die at the hands of the law 
is not for us to say. But the California 
courts thought so, and so decreed. Since 
then politics and emotions have so over- 
shadowed his crime, convictions, and sen- 
tence that the facts of the case have become 
secondary, if not forgotten. 

The events of Friday make it sadly laugh- 
able. Over the years about every society 
and organization from the death row chant- 
ers to the organized matrons for humane 
treatment of criminals to the local parchesi 
club has plead for or against the terror 
marked for legal death. But meddling hit 
an all-time high, or low, with the State 
Department nosing into the matter, asking 
for gubernatorial clemency almost before the 
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ink was dry on the State’s supreme court 
decision that the original penalty was ir- 
revocable. 

It is doubtful if any criminal has ever had 
his case more thoroughly and consistently 
reviewed than Chessman. Justice worked 
overtime for him., And then, on the most 
cockeyed excuse to ever tip the scales of an 
American court, the Governor of California 
acceded to a State Department notion. At 
its request Chessman escaped execution, not 
because of points of law involved, but be- 
cause the Department in Washington feared 
that for the decision of a duly constituted 
American court to be carried out would 
cause presidential embarrassment on Eisen- 
hower’s contemplated trip to South America. 

This, to say the least, takes the cake for 
sure. If the time has arrived that penalties 
prescribed by duly constituted courts, ar- 
rived at by due process of law, must be al- 
tered for the convenience of the Federal 
Government, then the time has come to 
overhaul the law and let the Federal depart- 
ments and bureaucracies supplant our con- 
stitutionally guaranteed right to be tried by 
our peers. Even the idea of government 
busybodies interfering in any way with the 
carrying out of justice as decreed by the 
courts is not only a travesty on justice, it 
is un-American. 





Begins at Home 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that the President has made 
important recommendations with regard 
to the solution of the water pollution 
problem and additional Federal aid for 
it in his veto message of H.R. 3610, the 
Water Pollution Control Act. 

I am particularly impressed by an edi- 
torial that appeared in the Newark (N.J.) 
Evening News, under date of February 
26, which I would commend to my col- 
leagues for their attention: 

BeciIns aT Home 


Having permitted their streams to become 
polluted, it is now primarily up to the mu- 
nicipalities to stop the pollution. This, less 
bluntly stated, is President Eisenhower’s 
reason for rejecting a bill greatly increasing 
Federal grants for the construction of sew- 
age treatment plants. Against the force of 
his arguments the House could not rally 
enough votes to override his veto. 

The President agrees with Congress that 
the Nation's rivers and streams are a national 
asset, and he concedes the need for Fed- 
eral intervention where pollution has an 
interstate origin. But the proper role of 
the Federal Government is to stimulate State 
and local action, the President continued, 
not to “tempt municipalities to delay es- 
sential water-pollution abatement efforts 
while they waited for Federal funds.” 

Important progress has been achieved 
without Federal help. A notable exampie 
is the Passaic River Valley where, through a 
commission created by the State, a score of 
municipalities have financed construction of 
a sanitary sewer that has greatly reduced 
river pollution. Similarly the Raritan will 
be cleansed by a tricounty trunk sewer, to 
be paid for by the beneficiaries. 

From 1948 to 1958 more than $278 million 
was spent by New Jersey municipalities and 





industries for sewage treatment 


Every New Jersey community in the Delg. 


ware Basin now has a modern se 

posal facility. In the New_York metropoli. 
tan area, under the leadership of the Inter. 
state Sanitation Commission, stream pollu. 
tion is gradually being reduced by municipal 
efforts. 

There are many areas in which substantia] 
Federal assistance to States and municipali- 
ties can be justified, but in so elementary a 
service as sanitation most or all of the re- 
sponsibility is clearly local. Especially since 
it is demonstrable that the localities can do 
@ pretty good job on their own, 





‘ Nixon Campaign Tactics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, last Pri- 
day’s Long Beach Press-Telegram car- 
ried a remarkable article by Columnist 
Virginia Kelly discussing Vice President 
Nrxon’s campaign techniques. Few 
statesmen in our Nation’s history have 
had the vast knowledge and steady cour- 
age to adopt these techniques described 
as follows: 


Vice PRESIDENT DEVELOPING DIALOG AS CAM- 
PAIGN METHOD 


(By Virginia Kelly) 


~Vice President Nrxon has developed a cam- 
paign technique new to the modern world 
but which was recognized by Socrates as an 
ideal way of exchanging views. 

Instead of making a formal campaign 
speech, Mr. Nrxon, more and more, is adopt- 
ing the 5-minute speech followed by a ques- 
tion and answer period. He used this pro- 
cedure several times in California recently, 

His listeners responded enthusiastically 
and asked questions on a wide range of sub- 
jects. For example, one woman asked why 
her tax deductions for her six children had 
not been increased in a ratio to thg increased 
cost of living. 

Many persons have asked questions 
Mr. Nrxon’s plans for national defense, if he 
is elected. He has answered that defense 
would receive his complete consideration 
and that the budget will not be an overrid- 
ing consideration. 

The Vice President is at his best in these 
informal exchanges. His manner is quietly 
friendly, and his listeners are visiby im- 
pressed that their questions receive his con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Nixon’s advisers assert that he is the 
only candidate who has the necessary back- 
ground, experience, and knowledge to risk 
these frank exchanges. 

From the Vice President’s viewpoint, he is 
finding out at firsthand, as no pollster could 
reveal, the issues which the American people 
consider most important. 

In another unusual aspect, certainly not 
followed by most candidates, Mr. Nixon con- 
tinues to write his own speeches which are 
short and full of punch. Reporters have 
long been weary of interminable speeches. 
The public seems to be of the same mind. 

One of the major weaknesses of the eg 
intelligent Senator Humpnrry is that he 
talks too long. Vice President Nrxon’s short 
speech and questions and answers 


help the Nrxon campaign and should relieve 


the listener of dreadful boredom, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. William Henry 


| Chamberlin points out very clearly and 
_ jn a layman’s language the many snares 
and pitfalls that we can fall into in our 


eagerness to outlaw atomic weapons. 
All of us, all over the world, long for 
an end to this terrible threat that over- 
shadows our civilization. But in our 
great longing for peace let us never for- 


_ get that just as it takes two to make a 


quarrel, it is even more true that it takes 
two to make peace. 
The article follows: 
DISARMAMENT Pact WirHovut Goop FaITH 
(By William Henry .Chamberlin) 
It is one of the tragic ironies of our age 


that, just when the case for eliminating war 
and the weapons of mass destruction is 


_ strongest, the difficulties of achieving a reli- 


able control of arms limitation are most 
formidable. No reasonable person would 
dissent from the proposition that a war 
fought with thermonuclear weapons would 
almost certainly be one of the greatest dis- 


asters in the history of the human race. 


But the very scientific progress that makes 


‘war potentially so horrible raises very diffi- 


cult roadblocks in the way of effective inter- 


_ national inspection and control. Two years 


ago Dr. Edward Teller, a great nuclear phy- 


_ gicist with a first-rate political mind (an 
@ unusual combination), presented the ob- 
_ Btacles to effective control in this lucid and 


convincing statement: 

“Modern warmaking potential depends to 
an increasing degree on highly specialized 
weapons. Some of the most essential of 
these weapons can be hidden with relative 
ease. Nuclear explosives and long-range 
rockets are two outstanding examples. Thus 
surveillance becomes more and more difficult. 


} in addition, scientific and technical develop- 


Ments have produced and will produce un- 
expected types of weapons. How shall we 
check whether such weapons exist when the 


_ person who does the checking does not even 


know what he is looking for? We have most 
correctly emphasized that no disarmament 


scheme is acceptable unless the application 
Of it can be verified. Few things are impos- 


sible; but it may actually be impossible to 


| Verify disarmament in the Soviet Union. 
| The game is strongly weighted against us and 
| the very rules are changing too fast.” 


Every American, every citizen of a free 


| Country, should ponder carefully this rea- 


soned statement before recklessly signing an 


| motional “Ban the Bomb” declaration or 
promoting a Western-Soviet convention on 


arms limitation that falls short of airtight 


' @lements of self-enforcement. 


Agreed limitation of armaments would 
have been fairly simple in a time when war- 
fare was less complex. It would have been 
feasible to count up divisions of men under 
arms, to list cannon and other firearms, to 
Conduct a census of warships. But under 
Modern conditions how is it possible to know 
how much fissionable material might be held 
back secretly, if there were an. agreement to 


_ turn over all such material for peaceful uses? 


And without a minute inspection that 


| Would be resented in the United States, that 
@ Would almost certainly be rejected out of 
@ ‘hand by the Soviet Union, how could there 
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be any assurance that some laboratory 
ostensibly devoted to peaceful research was 
not working on some ere that might 
upset the entire balance of power? ‘The free 
societies of the West are at a tremendous 
disadvantage in trying to work out a mutual 
system of controlled disarmament with the 
closed society of the Soviet Union. 

One element in this disadvantage is that 
vocal pressure groups in the West are con- 
stantly pressing their governments to go well 
beyond the bounds of prudence in making 
concessions to the Soviet viewpoint, which 
has always been to permit as little outside 
inspection of Soviet military installations as 
possible. There is no corresponding pres- 
sure oh the Soviet side. One doesn’t find 
advertisements in Izvestia or Pravda, urging 
concessions to the Western position in the 
Geneva talks. Nor do “Ban the Bomb” en- 
thusiasts gather around Soviet nuclear sta- 
tions and stage noisy demonstrations. 
Soviet scientists do not stir up the feelings 
of the Soviet public with hair-raising images 
of clocks pointing very close to midnight in 
the history of the human race. Nor are 
there Soviet novels and films of the “On the 
Beach” variety. 

Should a disarmament convention of some 
kind be concluded, there are two strong rea- 
sons for believing that it would be observed 
by the United States, while it could, and 
most probably would, be violated by the So- 
viet Union. First, there are pacifist and pro- 
Soviet groups in this country which would 
quickly pounce on any suspicion that Amer- 
ican military authorities were engaged in 
forbidden activities. There would be noth- 
ing of the kind in the Soviet Union. Second, 
the geographical possibility of hiding away 
an important secret installation would be in- 
finitely greater in the vast reaches of the 
Soviet Union or in Red China than in the 
generally accessible United States. 


A far-reaching arms limitation treaty 
which the United States would keep and the 
Soviet Union could evade would be the dead- 
liest trap into which the free world could 
walk. If there are tangible reductions in 
Soviet military preparation which can be 
conclusively verified, these should figure in 
our own estimates of military need. But in 
disarmament, as in everything else, a long 
experience of Soviet bad faith should make 
us steer clear of any commitments which are 
not 100 percent verifiable and self-enforcing. 
The conclusion of such a treaty would rank 
as our supreme national blunder. It is 
doubtful whether we would ever have the op- 
portunity to make another, 





Legion of Guardsmen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill, identical to one 
already introduced by Mr. Gross, to in- 
corporate the Legion of Guardsmen. 
The legion is a national veterans’ or- 
ganization with a record of outstanding 
service and accomplishment. Their ef- 
forts on behalf of the veteran, and on 
behalf of numerous worthy causes, are 
well known throughout the country, and 
they clearly deserve the recognition of a 
national charter.. The purposes of the 
legion are: First, to perpetuate the 
friendship and associations of persons 
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having served in the Armed Forces of 
the United States; second, to obtain 
recognition for its members for military 
services rendered; third, to roster and 
promote governmental legislation for the 
betterment of its members and for the 
welfare of the general community; and, 
fourth, to initiate and support ideas and 
to formulate plans to effect adequate 
national defense for the greater peace 
and security of our country. 

This bill was introduced, but unfortu- 
nately was not passed, in the last Con- 
gress. I am most hopeful that we will 
meet with more success this session. 





Telephone and Telegraph Excise Tax 
Repeal Must Be Maintained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN: 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, this 
Congress should reject the administra- 
tion proposal to continue excise taxes on 
telephone and telegraph service. As one 
of the cosponsors of legislation providing 
for the termination of this tax, effective 
July 1, 1960, I think it is essential that 
the Congress carry out the decision we 
reached last year. 

The record clearly shows that the tax 
on telegraph and telephone service was 
rationalized in wartime as an emergency 
revenue measure and to discourage the 
use of our communications facilities. 
Today, neither of these reasons is any 
longer valid. 

The South Dakota Public Utilities 
Commission has very clearly stated the 
case for repeal of the discriminatory 
telephone and telegraph excise tax. I 
ask unanimous consent to include the 
excellent. resolution of the commission 
at this point in the Recorp: 

At a regular session of the Public Utilities 
Commission of the State of South Dakota, 
held in its offices in the city of Pierre, the 
capital, this 20th day of February 1960, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas an excise tax is levied on tele- 
phone and telegraph service by the Federal 
Government; and 

Whereas such tax was levied during World 
War II as a wartime emergency tax te help 
pay war costs and to discourage unnecessary 
use of such services; and 

Whereas there is no longer justification 
for imposing such tax for the purposes for 
which it was initially intended; and 

Whereas telephone and telegraph are es- 
sential to the orderly transmission of in- 
formation required in transaction of busi- 
ness and personal affairs; and 

Whereas the tax imposes an undue hard- 
ship upon millions of individuals and busi- 
nesses in this country, and it is discriminat- 
ing in that no other public utility services 
are still so taxed; and 

Whereas the maintenance of an adequate 
communications system is essential to the 
economic prosperity and welfare of the peo- 
ple of this country; and 

Whereas the excise tax has been repealed 
effective July 1, 1960: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the South Dakota Public 
Utilities Commission: 
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Secrion 1. That the South Dakota Public 
Utilities Commission does hereby petition 
the Congress of the United States to support 
the repeal and not reinstate the excise tax 
levied on telephone and telegraph service. 

Sec. 2. That a copy of this resolution shall 
be furnished to each Member of the South 
Dakota Delegation to Congress. 

Frep LINDEKUGEL, 
Chairman, 
C. A. MERKLE, 
Vice Chairman, 
C. L. “Roy” DoHERTY, 
Commissioner. 





Does North Dakota Face Depopulation? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
placing of entire farms in the soil bank 
is having a disastrous effect on the econ- 
omy of North Dakota. Not only are the 
effects of this program felt in the rural 
areas, but on the main streets of our 
cities and towns as well. The following 
resolution adopted by the Hettinger 
Chamber of Commerce, Hettinger, N. 
Dak., reveals the concern which is now 
being felt in the cities over the depopu- 
lation which is going on in the rural 
areas of North Dakota: 


The following resolution was introduced 
and passed by the Hettinger Chamber of 
Commerce, Hettinger, N. Dak., on January 26, 
1960: ‘ 

Resolved, That the Hettinger Chamber of 
Commerce, Hettinger, N. Dak., opposes any 
extension or further expansion of the soil- 
bank program in its present form, for the 
following reasons: 

1. The soil-bank program is causing the 
depopulation of North Dakota and our rural 
areas. North Dakota does not have enough 
industry to hold all the farmers that soil 
bank their farm units, therefore, they move 
out of the State, either permanently or 
seasonally. 

2. The soil-bank program is causing a de- 
crease in business and it affects every busi- 
ness up and down Main Street in our rural 
towns because business (machinery, trucks, 
fuel oil, labor) which normally goes with 
the operation of these farms is lost. This 
pertains to every city and town in our State. 

3. The soil-bank program makes it impos- 
sibie for a young man, who wishes to start 
farming, to acquire land for that purpose. 
It also prevents young farmers who need to 
enlarge their operations, because of increas- 
ing costs, because retiring farmers put land 
in soil bank rather than putting it up for 
sale or rent. 

4. The soil-bank program is increasing the 
tax burden on existing farm units and busi- 
nessmen because taking these units out of 
operation eliminates personal property, such 
as cattle and machinery that goes with the 
operation of these farm units, thereby, de- 
creasing the assessed personal property val- 
uation in the township, counties, and the 
State. 

5. The soil-bank program is creating a 
problem for the laboring man, especially in 
this area where we have little industry be- 
cause the farmers who put part, or all their 
land in soil bank and, who do not move out 
of the State seek, employment in towns and 
cities and are in competition with laboring 
men who have no other way to make a living 
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and who are not in a position to seek help 
from the Government. 

6. The soil-bank program is not good for 
the morale of the people to have landowners 
living off the Government and the remaining 
farmers and businessmen paying the bill. 

7. The soil-bank land presents a hazard to 
remaining farmers in the area because of 
possible uncontrolled weed and insect in- 
festation, as well as fire hazards in our low 
rainfall area. 

8. To maintain an equitable economic 
standing for farmers some type of assistance 
is needed but the present program—cut acre- 
age and cut price—has partially caused the 
increase in yields per acre by farmers, be- 
cause the cost per unit produced has to be 
small enough so that he can still show a 
profit at the end of the year, and the only 
alternative he has had is to increase yields 
so he can show a profit. The increasing of 
yields has about reached its limits includ- 
ing the above average farmer. 

Norman B. Stevens, Vinton Henderson, 
J. Carleton Austad, Stanley R. Sever- 
son, A. H. Knickerbocker, LaVerne 
Stippich, C. L. Melby, Ellsworth Olm, 
Bud Feltman, Dale M. Quickstad, K. L. 
Christensen, Ira Martin, M. C. Halvor- 
son, Clara Shea, R. B. Lindquist, 
Joseph Muth, Julius Goplin, Harry 
Swendsen, Ray Mayer, Lawrence R. 
McLaughlin, Kari C. Stahl, B. T. Olson, 
Calvin Steinbach, Wm. Schmidt, Emil 
Giese, Gunard Ramstead, William 
Reints, L. C. Manning, Gerhard 
Christianson, Joseph L. Clement, John 
L. Clement, William A. Beaumont. 





Some Causes of Slump in National 
Character 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following from the Los 
Angeles Times, November 16, 1959: 


Some Causes OF SLUMP IN NATIONAL 
CHARACTER 


In Senator JOHN KENNeEDY’s recent Los 
Angeles speech he correctly pinpointed many 
of the unsavory qualities of our contempo- 
rary American character but failed to give us 
the cause. 

“Complacency is predominant in our atti- 
tude,” he says. “Where,” he asks, “is the 
spirit, moral and physical, of our fore- 
fathers?” Indeed, where, Mr. Kennedy? 

In addition, he pleads for a more Spartan 
type of attitude. Does he propose we go 
into the hills and suffer the rigors of nature 
to harden our bodies, or practice stoicism to 
temper our desires? Maybe there is another 
answer. 

Begin by returning to us the freedom of 
choice, the freedom of self-responsibiilty. 
Allow us, to a degree, to sink or swim with- 
out a paternalistic Government that guaran- 
tees our future and invites us to merely float. 

Permit us to reap a reward without it nec- 
essarily being 90 percent of parity. Give us 
the right to plan our own future, without 
the dictates of a special bureau, and allow 
us to seek the answer from our own human 
spirit. 

Then you may find complacency replaced 
by courage and a moral and physical rise 
developed by the simple experience of prob- 
ability. In short, Mr. Kennedy, return to us 
the element of risk. 
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Eliminate the insidious specter of a com. © 
pletely guuranteed security. Help us be. 
queath to our children wider horizons than 
the closed shop, the featherbed job, the risk. § - 
free pension and the yoke of rising taxesang § | 
a higher national debt. a 

Keep us busy planning our future and 
attending our own affairs and you may find / 
the American spirit of our forefathers sti; § 
alive in all of us. 

If you regulate this flickering spirit unti 
it dies out then our future is doomed. 

FP. R. Baker, 





SAN PERNANDO, | 








H.R. 10641 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY s 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced H.R. 10641, a bill ine § 
tended to improve educational facili- 7 
ties for the Indian children on certain 
Indian reservations. In my judgment, 
this is one of the important pieces of 
legislation to be passed at this session 
of Congress. 

The bill applies to Indian reservations 
having within their boundaries land pur- 
chased by the Federal Government dur- 
ing the drought years of the thirties and 
which have been termed submarginal 
lands and by Executive order have been 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary — 
of the Interior for administrative.pur- § 
poses during the past 20-odd years. “ 

It provides that on such reservations — 
where the county or local school dis- 
tricts have assumed the obligation of 
education of the Indian children, along 
with the obligation of education of the 
non-Indian children, that such county 
school districts or local school districts 
shall have the additional inducement of 
the rental money which is received from ~ 
such submarginal lands, such rental 
moneys to be paid to such school districts 
in lieu of normal tax revenues from such 
real property. 

The bill provides that the Secretary 
of the Interior shall execute a lease con- 
tract with the Commissioner of School 
and Public Lands of the State in which 
such reservation is located, and that the : 
Commissioner in turn shall sublease the — 
lands to Indian or non-Indian ranchers, 
and that the revenue therefrom shall be 
paid to the districts wherein such land 
is situated, which districts are assum- 
ing the obligation of education of the In- 
dian children. 

The purpose of this legislation is two- 
fold: First, it compensates the school dis- 
trict, and the taxpayers of that school 
district, for their diligence in providing 
public educational facilities for the In- 
dian children. There is no question in 
my mind, and I believe no question inthe “§ 
mind of anyone but that the Indianchil- § 
dren obtain a better education in public @ 
schools attended by Indians and non-In- @ 
dian children alike than they do inthe @ 
Government-maintained and Goverm-— y 
ment-operated, segregated Indian t 
schools. d 
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Second, this bill, if passed, would 
e as a great inducement for coun- 
and school districts situated within 


| the outer borders of an Indian reserva- 
- tion, having submarginal lands within 


its area, to do a better job of improving 
the school facilities and do a better job 
of providing educational facilities for the 
Indian, as well as non-Indian students, 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, there is 


only one solution to the so-called In- 


dian problem and that is education. 
This bill is a step toward improving 
those educational facilities. 

There is another phase I wish to men- 
tion. In school districts such as the 


_ Todd County School District in my State, 


which embraces the entire unorganized 


- gounty, the school system is handled un- 


der a county board. This county has 


gone a long way in taking over the edu- 
cational facilities on the entire reserva- 
tion. The only school in the county that 


- fs not completely integrated is the Gov- 


ernment school situated at the Agency 


_ headquarters in Rosebud. The county 


er if 


high school, located at Mission, is com- 


| pletely integrated with more than 50 


percent of the students coming from 
Indian homes. It is an example of what 
can be accomplished. 


The Government, of course, makes 
payment to the Todd County School Dis- 


trict through a Johnson-O’Malley con- 


| tract or through Public Law 874, but 
| these payments do not compensate the 


school district for the cost of operating 


}  theschoo!l for these Indian children. The 


additional revenue arising from the 


_ leases on this submarginal land would go 


along way toward filling the gap of com- 


; pensating the school district for the cost 


' to the taxpayers of this additional edu- 


cational burden. 
When these lands were originally pur- 


| ehased by the Federal Government and 


taken off the tax rolls, it was stated at 


the time that this land was being pur- 
_ thased for the benefit of the Indian peo- 
' ple. There is no way, Mr. Speaker, that 


the Indian people can be more fully and 


' eompletely benefited than by the use of 


the revenues from these lands to help 


' pay the cost of the education of their 


| children. 


This bill has the support of the tax- 
Paying public in these counties, and it 


has the support of the thinking Indian 


; 


ple who believe in better education 
or the Indian children and who be- 
lieve in improving their circumstances 
through the better education, and the 
integrated education, of their children. 





The Wealth of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 
Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 


ee to extend my remarks I would like 
to insert an editorial from the Peoria 





® Journal Star of February 23, 1960: 
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THE WEALTH or ILLINoIs 

Illinois is a wealthy industrial State, but 
it also is one of the richest diversified 
farming areas in the world. 

The farm wealth of this State is revealed 
in a recent study made by the United States 
and Illinois departments of agriculture. The 
total value of the corn crop in Illinois last 
year was $727 million, and the total value of 
livestock in the State on farms January 1, 
1960, was $726 million. Interestingly enough, 
the industrial wealth of the State can be 
seen in a comparison with these figures. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. had gross sales for 
the year totaling $742 million. 

Illinois ranks first in the growing of soy- 
beans, second in corn and hogs and is im- 


portant in the production of oats, wheat,” 


cattle, sheep, poultry, dairy products, and 
fruits and vegetables. 

Tilinois has 7 of the 10 leading corn coun- 
ties of the United States, with McLean 
ranking first in the Nation. It has 6 of the 
10 leading soybean counties, with Champaign 
first, and it has 2 of the 10 leading hog 
counties, with Henry in first place. 

This State and her immediate neighbors 
make up the American Corn Belt and thus 
contribute significantly to the Nation’s food 
Supply. Illinois’ 10 million people live in a 
rich State, both industrially and .agricul- 
turally. 





U.S. Day Thoughts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspaper article of Columnist George 
Todt in the San Fernando Valley Times 
of October 23, 1959, won for Mr. Todt 
a Freedom Foundation George Washing- 
ton Honor Medal. Announcement was 
made on Washington’s Birthday, Feb- 
ruary 22, at Valley Forge, Pa., during 
the ceremonies commemorating the 
228th birthday of the Nation’s first 
President. 


In my opinion, the article certainly 
merits reprinting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, and under unanimous consent 
I include it, for it is, indeed, a classic: 

U.S. Day THOUGHTS 


“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the -Re- 
public for which it stands, one nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all.”—American pledge of allegiance. 

A lot of practical, down-to-earth citizens 
are celebrating U.S. Day throughout our Na- 
tion today and it seems like a good idea 
from this corner. 

Starry-eyed dreamers to the contrary, the 
world's mightiest fortress of freedom is right 
here in the American Republic—just as it 
always has been since the day the Founding 
Fathers designed this country of ours to be- 
come the most nearly libertarian government 
the earth has yet seen or known in practice. 


The planet’s highest standard of living 
and the greatest amount of free agency for 
mankind in all its history has been produced 
by the American dream, and it is something 
of which we all should feel proud. But do 
we? 


Those who do not love America ought to 
go somewhere else to live and there demon- 
strate their loyalty to the country of their 
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choice. They are free to travel and there is 
no iron curtain over the Passport Division 
of the Department of State—except for fifth 
column Communists. 

The overwhelming majority of the solid, 
patriotic citizenry of this Nation would never 
miss the ill-assorted bevy of creeps whose 
most identifying characteristic is an inordi- 
nate ability to bite the hand which has fed 


- them so well in the past. 


Just as we admire the quality of loyalty in 
a human being, so must we despise the other 
side of the coin—which is ingratitude. 

No people who ever, lived in this mundane 
existence have had more to be grateful for 
than the citizens of our Republic, 

The most profound students of history 
will search in vain for a system of govern- 
ment so truly liberal and progressive—in the 
original meaning of those terms as expressed 
by our Founding Fathers almost 200 years 
ago—as that provided by the United States 
of America. 

We do not pretend to perfection by any 
manner of means, but surely there has never 
been another nation, now or in the past, 
which provided such copious draughts of 
human freedom to its citizens as has ours 
here on the North American Continent. 

Speaking philosophically the American 
Republic has been something akin to a mod- 
ern temple of liberty and the beckoning 
torch of mankind’s aspirations to rise from 
the dust of bondage throughout the world 
to-a place of individual dignity, justice and 
worth. 

And that torch of which I now speak has 
attracted more than 50 millions of foreign 
peoples, mainly Europeans, to our shores in 
previous times to participate with us in the 
blessings of citizenship and freedom, Amer- 
ican style. This is the proof of the pudding. 

For those immigrants of ours in past gen- 
erations came here seeking riches of the spir- 
it and the mind, not of the purse. At least 
most of them did. And in the process of 
the Nation’s development, many of such en- 
trepreneurs in human freedom amassed great 
fortunes along the way. 

Undoubtedly they did so because of the 
unique incentive system of free enterprise 
with which this Nation was parlayed from a 
tiny seaboard federation of States num- 
bering 3 millions of souls into the most 
powerful nation on earth in less than two 
centuries of time. 

Ours has been an amazing sage of indus- 
trial development, political freedom and 
fateful destiny. Where will it end? What 
will the future hold for us? Who can tell? 

Of one thing we all may feel quite certain; 
to the true liberal who prides himself on 
progressive developments for humanity, 
there is nothing so important to the equa- 
tion as the ingredient of individual liberty 
and what we have sometimes called the God- 
given free agency of man. 

More than any other nation yet produced 
on the face of the earth—anytime, any- 
place or anywhere—the Republic of the 
United States has done more to exemplify 
such a concept in the minds and hearts of 
human beings everywhere than any other of 
her contemporaries, past or present, on the 
world stage. 

Ours is truly a temple of liberty to every 
human soul that stands universally for free- 
dom from bondage and tyranny. 

We must never allow alien i to 
pull down the pillars which support this 
temple of liberty. 

Let us remember that man's noblest trait 
which separates him from barbarian and 
beast alike is his loyalty—loyalty to family, 
loyalty to country and loyalty to God. 

Yes; today is U.S. Day and let’s not for- 
get to hang out the flag, if we have one at 
home or our place of business. , 
_ Let’s be proud of our loyalty to our coun- 
try and give her the unselfish love and re- 
spect which she &s0 richly deserves. Can do? 
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Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, before 
long we will be considering on the floor 
of the House some form of Federal aid 
to education bill, and while I personally 
have consistently opposed any Federal 
aid to education scheme, believing that 
in this area we have a State and local 
responsibility, there is seldom as high 
ranking an educator as our own super- 
intendent of public schools and a mem- 
ber of the NEA who will go on record 
as being similarly so opposed. 

Dr. Mark W. Bills, superintendent of 
our Peoria public schools, has done an 
outstanding job in improving the cur- 
riculum in our public school system and 
spurring our citizens on in our new and 
renovating construction program to the 
point where we are meeting the need. 
True, it called for an increase in taxes 
locally, but this is where the responsi- 
bility rests. It seems to me that our 
educators throughout the country ought 
to be directing their efforts toward in- 
fluencing and convincing the communi- 
ties in which they live that the answer 
to our education problem cannot be 
solved in Washington, but right at home. 

Educators generally are articulate and 
well informed. When Superintendent 
Mark Bills and his associates presented 
the problem to not only our school board 
but to the public generally in clear, con- 
cise and ungarbled language, the com- 
munity responded by favorable referen- 
dum. I see no reason why every com- 
munity in the United States with its 
energies and resources properly chan- 
neled under wise leadership such as that 
exemplified by Dr. Mark Bills cannot 
produce the same results. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like printed at 
this point in the Recorp the full text 
of Dr. Mark Bill’s letter, together with 
the portion of the bulletin to which he 
alludes entitled “Applications for Par- 
ticipation in Title TI, NDEA.” , 

PEORIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Peoria, Ill., February 23, 1960. 
Hon. Rosert H. MIcHe., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Bos: Phe gravity of the issue and 
my deep personal interest prompt me to 
reaffirm thoughts related to Federal aid for 
elementary and secondary public schools. 
This is the second communication I have 
ever sent to any public official during my 
entire lifetime. Hence, I am neither a 
chronic nor regular letter writer. 

First of all, State and local control over 
schools and educational programs is funda- 
mental in our heritage. In my Judgment, no 
circumstances, nationally or internationally 
warrant discarding that principle under the 
guise of “defense.” Hence, I believe that the 
principle itself is not only a basic part of 
our heritage, but that it is uniquely essential 
to democracy. 2 

Secondly, the needs have been grossly 
exaggerated. Using very debatable yard- 
sticks or standards for buildings and class- 
rooms, the NEA spokesmen and other pro- 
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ponents of Federal aid have presented needs 
that cannot be honestly justified. Hundreds 
of buildings and classrooms rated as inade- 
quate or unfit can be rehabilitated. Other 
hundreds were being modernized, even as 
the data were finalized. So, the standards 
or yardsticks are arbitrary and full of 
padding. 

Thirdly, it is vitally important to point 
out that the educator-proponents for Fed- 
eral aid, are the same leaders who are re- 
sponsible for philosophies and programs now 
cited as needing relief, repair, strengthening. 
In short, the very leaders who sold American 
education the philosophies and programs re- 
sponsible for our weaknesses are now seeking 
Federal aid to bail them out. 

The real renaissance in American educa- 

*tion is coming from lay boards of education, 
a few dedicated administrators, and some 
university quarters. The professional edu- 
cational organizations have not yet officially 
espoused any basic program changes. Their 
only answers are more money for buildings, 
teachers’ salaries, and a patchwork of repair 
work. The profession and its spokesmen 
have not yet offered any fundamental 
changes in institutional philosophy or .pro- 
gram presentation. Those proposals have 
come from other sources. 

The following quotation from Time, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1960 (p. 23), is pertinent: “Fed- 
eral grahts might help to raise salaries and 
speed classroom construction in lagging 
areas of the United States, but essentially 
the problem is one that faraway Washington 
is incapable of solving.” 

Program changes, new buildings, consoli- 
dations are taking place all over the Nation. 
I have been in education 35 years, and I have 
never witnessed such activity in schools. 
Local communities, local administrators, cit- 
izens and their boards are changing pro- 
grams at an amazing rate, and doing it com- 
petently, too. The last thing they need is a 
master plan, a patchwork job, costly super- 
vision. 

The country is getting busy about edu- 
cation. Students are more serious. Stand- 
ards are being raised. More and better can- 
didates for teaching are enrolled in our col- 
leges and universities. The change is taking 
place. 

In the fourth place, Federal controls are 
inevitable with Federal aid. If there be any 
doubt, take a look at what is happening in 
Illinois. Additions to the staff of the Illi- 
nois State Department of Public Instruction, 
just to administer the NDEA, are beyond all 
reason. Many of these consultants cannot 
“carry water” for the personnel or systems 
they are assigned to supervise. 

Qualifying conditions are built into the 
act and constitute ridiculous conditions, 
even when aid is sought. In a neighboring 
school, a language laboratory equipped with 
NDEA and local funds can be used only for 
modern foreign languages and stands idle 
when it could be used for speech, Latin, etc. 
But not under NDEA provisions. The en- 
closed bulletin from the office of our Peoria 
County Superintendent of Schools is typical. 
Note, the county superintendent is the 
agent of the State department and cannot 
be blamed in any way. He is only carrying 
out orders. It is important to point out the 
fact that within the profession of education 
there is a very large group that is vigorously 
opposed to Federal aid under any plan of- 


fered to date. Members of this group, like, 


myself, can speak only as individuals against 
the heavily subsidized and organized front 
for the NEA and others. Nevertheless, this 
is a large group, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties of being articulate. 

The privilege of offering criticism calls for 
some constructive suggestions. Here are 
some thoughts which I should like to offer: 

1. Enlist the power and influence of all 
agencies.and news media to alert the Nation 
to the need for improvements in education. 


the response will be better—in the long run— 
than any hasty, emergency, centralized plan, 
This would call for a saturation interpreta. 
tion appeal, like bond drives, etc. 

2. Call together representative laymen and 
carefully selected professional educators to 
draft desirable standards for: (a) elemen. 
tary and secondary programs; (b) coll 
university programs; and (c) teacher-tr, 
ing. 

This would be an attempt to develop 
standards without Federal controls. The in- 
fluence of the Federal Government would be 
used to support State, local, and institutional 
leadership. 

8. Aid could be given to bona fide hard- 
ship areas on temporary plans with the em- 


phasis upon developing self-sufficient re-' 


sources. 

4. Aid for graduate students who have 
established their ability and motivations ig 
one of the most attractive items. 

Suggestion No. 2 is the most important, 
If these meetings were to be controlled by 
educators the outcomes would be of little 
value. There must be some real changes in 
philosophy, methods, and programs, if any 
real voluntary gains are to result. 

Sincerely, 
Mark W. BIL1s, 
Superintendent, 





APPLICATIONS FOR PARTICIPATION IN 
Tire III, NDEA 


Schools desiring to participate in title II 
of the NDEA who were not represented at the 
informational meeting held at Galesburg 
on February 1 will need to write to Mr. Ches- 
ko at Springileld for the necessary applica- 
tion blanks. : 

When an application is ready to be sub- 
mitted, the district must notify Mr. Chesko 
and request that its school(s) should be put 
jon the list for a consultant to visit. The ap- 
plication is not to be submitted until a con- 
sultant has visited your school(s) and 
evaluated your program. 

Mr. Chesko must be notified by April 15 
that you will submit an application. Other- 
wise, it will’ be assumed that you will not 
participate. t 

In order to assist you in determining 
whether or not your school(s) should par- 
ticipate, we are enclosing a sheet giving cri-« 
teria for priority of consideration of appli- 
cations, title III, and two sheets showing 
the ratio for reimbursement for allowable 
programs. This ratio is the same for all three 
areas included under title ITI. 


If you have not received a copy of the 
“Purchase Guide” for programs in science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign languages 
and would like to have one, we have a lim- 
ited number of copies left at the office, 





Foreign Submarines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to-extend my remarks 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I wish to 
call attention to the article which ap- 
peared in Time magazine of February 
22, 1960, regarding unidentified foreign 
submarines in Argentine waters. I call 
attention to this article because of my 
previous remarks on the subject of So- 
viet submarines and bases therefor: 
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This is the democratic way, and I believe that’ 
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ARGENTINA—THE PING IN GOLFO NUEVO 
Unidentified foreign submarines tend to 


¥ show up in Argentine waters about the same 
' time as naval appropriations bills show up 


in Congress. Two years ago, the Argentine 
Navy made brief contact with what it said 


was a sub in desolate Golfo Nuevo, 650 miles 
‘southwest of Buenos Aires, and a month 


later got to buy an aircraft carrier; last year 
it sighted another elusive submarine, got 
enough money from Congress to buy planes. 
‘Last week, as Navy Secretary Rear Adm. Gas- 


-ton Clement was doing fiscal battle with 


§ economy-minded Economics Minister Alvaro 


Alsogaray, a submarine—or something—was 
‘again roiling the waters of Golfo Nuevo. 
Newspapers, including Buenos Aires’ 


' Clarin, genially kidded the government 


about the sub for a while. But as more 
than 30 planes and a dozen warships flailed 
Golfo Nuevo to foam with showers of depth 


_ gharges, as troops in full battle dress moved 
“up to the bleak Patagonian shoreline, as the 


Puerto Madryn air and naval base at the 


gulf’s head went on a war footing, as U.S. 


a planes rushed emergency equipment to the 
scene, the skeptics stopped in midsnicker. 


-below the surface of the 30- 


Most important of all, President Arturo 
Prondizi took it seriously, and presumably 
the navy would not dare to mislead him. 

Blackout: The intruder was first sighted, 
at midmorning 3 weeks ago, by a sonar 
operator during a training-patrol mission of 
three destroyers. The sonar’s ping indi- 
cated a solid object moving slowly 90 feet 
by 40-mile 
Golfo Nuevo. The sonar target outsped the 
attacking destroyers, and out went a call for 
planes. A few hours later, a Neptune anti- 
sub plane reported spotting a submarine; 
ships and planes attacked, but the target 
disappeared. 

The Navy declared Golfo Nuevo a war area, 
out of bounds to airliners and ships, and 


‘blacked out the Puerto Madryn base. It 


sent intelligence agents on house-to-house 
searches ashore, put three destroyers, 18 
warplanes, and some helicopters to patrol- 
ling the gulf itself, and lined up five war- 
ships at the 7-mile entrance, where the 
depth is only 60 feet, For top security, 
ships communicated with one another in the 
Guarani Indian dialect, spoken by Para- 
fuayan naval cadets aboard the Argentine 


vessels for training. 


Five days later, sonar operators made the 
second hard contact, but an attack only sent 
the intruder to 420 feet, well beyond the 
300-foot range of the Argentine depth 
charges. On the eighth day, radar spotted 
& sub, or its snorkel, above the surface. The 
target dived to 540 feet, but the pursuers 
heard a sound like hammering for the next 
2 days, possibly indicating damage being 
repaired. 

US. help: The Argentine Navy Ministry 
called in the U.S. Naval attaché; he sent his 
assistant to the scene. Hours after the as- 
sistant returned, U.S. Ambassador Willard 
Beaulac was closeted with President Fron- 
dizi.. Next day, Washington announced that 
it had sold Buenos Aires $25,000 worth of 
electronic equipment, aircraft flares, depth 
? ; and two well-loaded Globemasters 
took off for Argentina. 

At week’s end, the Argentine navy offi- 
cially announced that a “second unidenti- 
fied submarine” had moved into Golfo 


» Nuevo “with the apparent purpose of help- 


ing” its trapped and crippled sister. 

There was not a scintilla of hard evidence 
to indicate what a submarine would be 
doing prowling around the desolate Pata- 


_ Bonian coast or to suggest its nationality, 


except that the U.S. and British Ambassa- 


_ dors promptly disclaimed ownership. Sonar 





@ can confuse submarines with whales, old 
_ Wrecks, even underseas prominences. 


Most 
Of the world still waited for the Argentine 
Navy to produce a real-life submarine. If it 





| does, the reward may be the biggest appro- 


Priations yet. 
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Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the significance of the rural electrifi- 
cation program to rural America, I call 
the attention of this body to the address 
of my colleague, the Honorable H. Cart 
ANDERSEN, of Minnesota, before the 18th 
annual meeting of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association in St. 
Louis on February 22 of this year. 

The address follows: 

THE EcoNOMIC VALUE oF REA 


(Address of Hon. H. Carb ANDERSEN, of Min- 
nesota, before the 18th annual meeting of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, St. Louis, Mo., February 22, 
1960) 


Having served more or less as your banker 
for 17 of the 25 years REA has been in exist- 
ence, it is only natural that I would concern 
myself with the economics of your program. 
As a member of the Agriculture Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee since 1943, it has been 
my privilege to give my stamp of approval 
and my legislative support to 90 percent of 
the $314 billion advanced to REA borrowers 
in the last 25 years. In 1947-48 when I was 
acting chairman of the subcommittee we 
brought out and passed the largest REA loan 
authorization in history, a total of $800 mil- 
lion. Coming from a Minnesota farm direct 
to Congress was. sufficient reason to become 
one of your active supporters. 

I cite these figures as a premise to a state- 
ment I want to make to you. In my con- 
sidered judgment, from a purely. e-onomic 
standpoint, I know of no categorical use of 
public funds during my 22 years in Congress 
that has been miore beneficial and more 
worthwhile te uur Nation and to our people 
than our program of loans'to REA coopera- 
tives. In the next few minutes I shall lay 
before you facts and figures to sustain that 
conclusion, 

It is unfortunately true that the REA pro- 
gram has been publicly maligned, abused, 
misrepresented, and distorted throughout the 
last quarter of a century and the attack 
grows in intensity by the day. To compound 
this felony of slander and defamation, some 
of the most pointed attacks have originated 
with people who know better. And if that 
were not enough, collateral beneficiaries of 
this very program have joined in the clamor. 

Let me illustrate. This is a very painful 
time of year for people who are faced with 
the burden of making up income tax returns 
and finding the money to pay what they owe. 
One of these tormented citizens sits down 
to compile his report and as he adds up his 
dividends from the private power company 
in which he owns stock he is reminded of the 
advertisements he has read condemning the 
so-called giveaways of REA and related pro- 
grams. He is convinced that elimination of 
such programs will boom his dividends, slash 
his income tax liability, and save us from so- 
cialism. He not only believes that, but he 
fires off a letter to his Congressman demand- 
ing action. Fortunately, however, Congress 
has not been swayed by his mistaken 
analysis. 

Now let us look fairly and squarely at the 
whole economic picture. In the last 10 years, 
REA cooperatives have bought more than 
half a billion dollars’ worth of electrical 
energy from power companies. Think of 
that—a $500 million market for the private 
power companies created by the REA pro- 
gram, and the figure is rising to the point 
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where it will probably hit a $100 million a 
year in the near future. We haven't robbed 
them of a market—we'’ve given them one. 

Our indignant complainant may also own 
some stock in General Electric, or Westing- 
house, or RCA, or any of the other numerous 
firms in the electrical appliance and elec- 
tronics business. Let us briefly review the 
economic worth of our REA program to these 
companies and corporations. Studies made 
early in 1957 on 10 REA-financed systems 
indicated that for each dollar of REA loan. 
funds drawn down, farm consumers receiv- 
ing energy through these loans had invested 
in electrical equipment, appliances, and wir- 
ing an average of $4.04. These studies found 
that farmers served by REA cooperatives in- 
vested an average Of $2,572 per farm m 
farmstead wiring, electrical home appliances, 
farm equipment and such. In other words, 
we have created a new market with private 
industry for appliances and equipment at 
the rate of $4 for every $1 loaned or a 
grand total of at least $14 billion. In addi- 
tion, there will be a replacement market of 
over $1 billion a year, and you can add to 
this the additional market for new develop- 
ments in the electrical and electronics fields, 
As you can see, that indignant citizen cer- 
tainly has nothing to be indignant about. 

Before I came to Congress, you could prac- 
tically count the electrical appliance dealers 
in my district on the fingers of your two 
hands. Today, in those 19 rural counties, 
there are literally hundreds of small busi- 
nessmen handling partial or complete lines 
of such equipment. By the creation of this 
new market for manufactured goods we 
opened up small business opportunities: all 
over the land. A good many ex-servicemen 
today have businesses as a result of what 
REA has done for rural America. 

The critics of our rural electrification pro- 
gram have failed completely in their frontal 
assaults. The combined efforts of your asso- 
ciation and your stalwart friends in the Con- 
gress have created a defense which has stood 
the test, but our critics are men of imagi- 
nation, and they have refined their attack. 
In recent years they have tried to close out 
the Government program and send you to 
the private money market for your loans, 
and they have launched a tremendous cam- 
paign to raise the interest rates. 

As a word of warning, I urge that you not 
take lightly these proposals. Inflationary 
forces and a tightening money market have 
led to a rising spiral of interest rates over 
which our Government has little or no con- 
trol, and to those not intimately acquainted 
with the REA loan program the proposed 
changes are moet appealing. This is one of 
the most serious threats to both the REA 
and RTA loan programs in many years, and 
we can do well to counsel upon it. 

You should know that my subcommittee 
has stood firm on this issue, and any com- 
pliment you pay us must be shared by our 
able chairman, Congressman JAMIE WHITTEN, 
of Mississippi, and the other members of the 
subcommittee. We have been united on this 
issue. In recent hearings we have repeatedly 
told witnesses from the Department of Agri- 
culture that we would not entertain any sub- 
stantive changes in the REA loan program. 
And we went one important step beyond 
that when we told the Department officially 
that none of the appropriated funds were to 
be used to even study the question. Al- 
though I cannot speak today for all of the 
Members of the subcommittee, I can speak 
for myself and I say flatly and unequivocally 
that I see no reason to change the REA loan 
program or the rate of interest on the loans. 

Two years ago, believe it or not, the pro- 
posal was actually made to my subcommit- 
tee that future REA loans be obtained from 
the private money market at a cost of at 
least 5 percent to the cooperatives. It was 
also proposed that these lenders be given a 
first mortgage on REA assets, and we pointed 
out to the gentlemen from the Department 
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that this proposal would, in a period of de- 
pression, literally turn REA as we know it 
over to the private companies and their 
financiers. .We shot this trial balloon down 
before it evel got off the ground. 

Since I believe we have stopped for the 

time being this effort to destroy the REA 
loan program, I will not go into any de- 
tailed discussion of the proposal to send you 
into the private money market for your 
loans. However, I do want to set the record 
straight on the interest rate question. 
“ The 2 percent interest rate is not nearly 
so shocking when you bring to light the 
fact that the civil service retirement fund 
has about $9 billion invested in special Treas- 
ury issues at an average rate of 2.58 percent. 
The Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund—social security—has about $16 
billion invested in Treasury issues at an aver- 
age rate of about 2.56 percent. And until 
recently the U.S. Treasury was paying only 
3 percent on more than $514 billion of GI 
insurance trust funds. In comparison with 
the rate of interest paid on these Govern- 
ment retirement and trust funds, the REA 
rate is not very far out of line. 

But do not make the mistake of justify- 
ing the REA interest rate by comparison 
with other interest payments because that 
actually has nothing to do with it. We have 
a 2 percent interest rate on REA loans for 
several very practical reasons. In the first 
place, REA cooperatives are called upon to 
provide electrical energy in the less profitable 
areas—the skim milk areas. The more lucra- 
tive areas, rich with cream, have long been 
served by others and the cooperatives have 
had to go in where no one else was willing to 
go. This, alone, justifies the favorable in- 
terest rate in my opinion. 

Secondly, the financiai structure of many 
cooperatives could not sustain a substantial 
increase in interest rates. If the REA pro- 
gram is to be a matter of public policy, then 
I maintain that public policy must also in- 
elude the provision of loans at a rate the 
cooperatives can afford to pay and stay in 
business. 

Thirdly, we are bringing electrical energy 
to rural America in order to afford farm peo- 
ple an equitable share of our national prog- 
ress. As I see it, this is one of the few places 
where farm people in the United States have 
a chance to share equally with their more 
fortunate neighbors and it is the last farm 
program that should be put in jeopardy. 

Finally, I maintain that the U.S. Treasury 
has profited substantially from the REA loan 
program. As I said earlier, we have generated 
a market for electrical equipment in the 
amount of at least $14 billion. The Federal 
excise, income, corporate, and other taxes 
generated by this volume of business has 
repaid the U.S. Treasury several times over 
any discount we may have had through our 
2 percent interest rate loans to REA coop- 
eratives. 

Let me repeat what I said in the begin- 
ning. I consider our REA loan program one 
of the most beneficial from a purely economic 
viewpoint of any program devised by the 
Congress of the United States. Because I 
believe this I urge you to unite in support 
of your very able General Manager Clyde 
Ellis and the officers of your association in 
defense of the REA loan program as it 
exists today. Your friends in Congress will 
back you up. 

These are some of the basic economic facts 
of our REA program. But we are a people 
who place spiritual and moral values above 
the dollar sign, so let us look briefly at some 
of these aspects of this program which has 
been so richly endowed with the capacity to 
lighten the burdens and the lives of farm 
people. 

The great majority of farm and other rural 
residents have just recently moved into the 
wondrous electrical age. The upsurge in 
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consumption of electrical energy bears wit- 
ness to this development. In the last 15 
years, the average kilowatt-hour consump- 
tion of farm consumers served by REA co- 
operatives has increased four times over— 
from 90 kilowatt-hours monthly in 1946 to 
350 kilowatt-hours in 1959. 

With the help of electrical equipment the 
workday of the farmer and the farm house- 
wife have been shortened and the burdens 
lightened. Electrical water systems have 
modernized farm homes. Refrigeration safe- 
guards food supplies and brings to market 
better quality products for nonfarm con- 
sumption. And the young people who rep- 
resent the future of American agriculture 
now find rural living equally attractive as a 
home in town. 

The introduction of electrical energy on 
American farms has probably done more 
than anything else to facilitate the produc- 
tion of high quality consumer goods and 
improve the efficiency of farm people. I can 
remember milking 8 to 12 cows by hand 
with the aid of a smoky lantern—and today 1 
man in an electrified dairy barn can handle 
5 to 6 times that number. 
sumers would have to pay for their milk 
products if we didn’t have milking machines 
to cut the cost of production. In our early 
farming days it was our backs and hands 
that provided the means of moving tons of 
Silage, grain, hay, milk, and manure for our 
herds. Now we use our heads and a finger 
pushing a button on a switch does most of 
the job in a modern, electrified operation. 
Through electricity, farming is no longer 
drudgery. 

If we as farmers could only be assured of 
an income commensurate with that of other 
segments of our population, our farm homes 
would be just as bright as electricity can 
make them. But if farm people must en- 
dure an income position at the bottom of 
the economic ladder in the United States, let 
us at least provide electricity so a farmer in 
my district can watch a television show and 
forget for the moment what the low-price 
programs of Ezra Taft Benson have done to 
his pocketbook. I think that’s the least we 
can expect. 

When Clyde Ellis asked ine to come down 
to St. Louis and meet with you, I had no 
doubt in my mind that you would substan- 
tially agree with what I had to say about 
the REA program. I hope you have agreed 
that you will continue to give us your full 
support in our efforts to protect your pro- 
gram in the Halls of Congress.’ 

I hope also that you recognize the vital 
importance of a sound agricultural economy 
to the fulfillment of your legitimate goals 
and ambitions. It is a remarkable tribute 
to your management ability that you have 
made the progress you have in the face of 
declining farm income, but I predict that 
your greatest era of growth and service lies 
ahead if we can bring economic parity to 
rural America. 

Farm people are eternal optimists. They 
have to be to face the hazards and uncer- 
tainties| that accompany the tilling of the 
soil and the tending of livestock. Because 
we always believe that tomorrow will be bet- 
ter than yesterday, I entertain the hope that 
our basic problems will soon be resolved with 
the help of an understanding public. We 
believe in the justice of our cause, and we 
have confidence in the fairness of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Let us go forward in our march of progress 
with faith in the future of this great land. 
REA has shown the road to better living, and 
it has demonstrated to the world that under 
our system there is ample opportunity to 
share equally the benefits of our technology. 

It is now incumbent upon the Congress to 
face up to its responsibilities and assure to 
agriculture’s 15 million Americans their just 
share of our nationalincome. With the help 
of REA and with fair prices for that which 
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we produce, our sons who till the soil will 
continue to be the backbone of this great 
country of ours. 

These 15 million farm people are able and 
willing to feed the teeming millions at home 
and abroad. All we ask is our fair share of 
America’s prosperity and the good life guar- 
anteed to all our people by our system of 
self-government. 

In the last quarter of a century, the dark. 
ness has left our farms. For the good of our 
people, the light must remain and the eco- 
nomic shadows must be dispersed. 





Interest Ceiling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Edward H. Collins in his column 
in the New York Times of February 1, 
1960, discusses the findings on chapter 
9, section 5 of the Staff Report of the 
Joint Economic Committee, on its study 
of “Employment, Growth and Price 
Levels,” as follows: 

CONFLICT ON THE DeBT—A Srupy Finps RE- 

PORT OVERVALUED ROLE or U.S. BoRROWING 

IN MARKET 


(By Edward H. Collins) 


Three weeks ago this column discussed one 
section of the Joint Economic Committee's 
Staff Report on its study of “Employment, 
Growth and Price Levels”—the document 
that presumably was to be the chief reliance 
of the committee in arriving at its final rec- 
ommendations. This was section V of chap- 
ter 9. Main responsibility for the chapter 
as a whole, “Monetary Policy and Debt Man- 
agement,” is attributed to Warren L. Smith. 

The findings on chapter 9, section V, here 
was somewhat less than enthusiastic. As this 
writer saw it, while the author’s diagnosis 
of the present debt management problem 
was sound enough, the treatment prescribed 
seemed to add up to a series of suggestions 
for relieving the patient of his pain while 
studiously avoiding any proposal for dealing 
with the major cause of the illness. 


PLIGHT OF MANAGERS 


The term “plight” in the case of the debt 
managers, refers to the deterioration of the 
market for long-term direct Treasury obliga- 
tions compared with other long-term bond 
issues. The problem has been gratuitously 
complicated by the refusal of Congress to re- 
move the ceiling of 44% percent on. interest 
rates on Treasury bond issues. But it stems 
basically from the emergence of new. and 
competitive outlets for long-term investment 
funds—an emergence that has coincided 
with, and is to a considerable extent respon- 
sible for, a demand for long-term loans that 
tends to outrun the amount of the Nation’s 
savings available for investment. 

As Paul Heffernan, of the New York 
Times financial staff, recently put it: “The 
Government is embarrassed by financial 
competition with itself.” More specifically, 
he added: “In the long-term market Treas- 
ury bonds go begging while investors buy 
higher yielding mortgage bonds guaranteed 
or insured by the Government itself. Mean- 
while, in the short-term market, Treasury 
bills must compete with the short-dated 
paper of Fannie Mae, the land banks, the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and other 
Government agencies. 
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The staff report of the Joint Committee 


_makes no secret of the fact that it is aware 


of this state of affairs. Yields on Federal 
issues, it observes, have increased relative to 
those of other major borrowers, and this has 


-occurred despite the fact that the Federal 


marketable debt has risen by only about $9 
billion in the last decade, while the overall 
increase in national indebtedness (public 
and private) has expanded by approximately 
$350 billion. 

With this background in mind, it might 
be advisable for anyone who contemplates 
reading the report of the Joint Committee 
itself, which was released last week, to see 
that he is firmly braced as he finds himself 
nearing page 37 of that document. It must 
be remembered that the legislators who wrote 
the majority findings of that report, if they 
are not the hardcore of the forces defending 
the 414-percent Treasury bond ceiling, are at 
least a representative cross section of them. 
Their uncritical acceptance of the general 
view that demand and supply are the culprits 
accountable for the low estate to which long- 
term governments have fallen in popularity 
would be tantamount to an admission of the 
unwisdom of their position on this issue. 


DENY EVERYTHING 


For reasons, however, that are, to this 
writer at least, completely inscrutable, the 
committee has decided, despite the delicate 
nature of the issue, to throw caution to the 
winds. Ignoring, not only the general view, 
but that of its own staff experts, it has fallen 
back on what appears to be that cynical in- 
junction, “Deny everything.” It has decided 
to meet the facts head on, with the result 
that what history teaches us is the inevitable 
consequence of such a course. 

They have decided not only to deny the 
contentions of the demand-supply theorists, 


-but to reply with a thesis that is its exact 


antithesis. It seems, according to the remak- 
able rebuttal of the committee, that, far from 
being unable to compete on even terms with 
the new, subsidized competition with which 
they are faced, the debt managers, as over- 
whelmingly the largest borrowers in the mar- 
ket, are actually in a position where they 
dominate the market to the point at which 
we now have imperfect competition. 

The argument mounted in defense of 
this thesis is not only absurd; it borders on 
the ludicrous. We are told that in 1958 
the TJreasury’s borrowings totaled %62,200 
million. As against this, we are told, cor- 
porate borrowing were only $11,400 million 
and the borrowings of state and local gov- 
ernment only $7,800 million. In short, in 
the words of the committee, the Federal 
Government borrowed more than three 
quarters of the funds raised in the long- 
term market. It is perhaps sufficient to say 
that of this imposing, but meaningless, fig- 
ure, $22 billion can be ignored at the start 
since, as the committees own staff experts 
observed, it represented sales to Govern- 
ment trust funds and the Federal Reserve 
banks, which are, for purposes of this dis- 
cussion, “fictitious transactions.” 

Since the question here is “How great 
a demand did the Treasury make on the 
Nation's supply of investment funds?”, the 
next step is to lop off from the remaining 
$40,200 million the $32,200 million of refund- 
ing operation, which represented merely the 
exchange of one issue for another. This 
brings us to $7,800 million, which, needless 
to say, is a fairly far cry from the commit- 
tee’s imposing total of $62,200 million. 

But even that is a gross overstatement 
of the facts. In 1958 the Treasury showed 
& net addition of $10,100 million to its short- 
term marketable debt; but the total of its 
long-term debt outstanding rose by a mere 


$1,300 million. Not satisfied with choosing 


@ year of exceptionally heavy Government 
borrowing to make their case, fantastically 
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overstating the total of 1958 Treasury bor- 
rowing and representing short-term and 
long-term debt. The authors conveniently 
omitted to include in their tabulation the 
most important single competitor of the 
Treasury in the long-term market, namely, 
the gigantic total represented by mortgage 
loans. 

Just to put the picture in something like 
perspective, here is how the major borrow- 
ing groups shared in the long-term market 
for loans in the 6-year period 1953-59: 


In billions 

DB. TRA ce nccom mene ~tienshinge 2.5 
Mortgage borrowing.--.--.------.-.-. 80.5 
State and municipal issues........-.. 25.1 
Corporate . 1s8UC8...-cnwnsccccccoeecnns 75.9 
ae ces ietnasenesartidibmmenttiandamce 184.0 


In this table, Treasury long-term borrow- 
ing refers to issues of 10 years and upward. 
If this is broadened to include short-term 
bonds (5 to 10 years) the figure becomes 
10,100 million. In that case it would repre- 
sent 5.3 percent of the new total, which 
would of course become $191,600 million. 





Thunder From Syria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include a most interesting article 
which appeared in the Washington 
(D.C.) Post on February 24, 1960: 


THUNDER FROM SYRIA 


President Nasser’s bristling comments in 
Damascus probably derive more from sep- 
aratist problems in Syria than from any 
imminent danger of war with Israel. The 
United Arab Republic has been havings its 
troubles consolidating the merger between 
Egypt and Syria, and for a dictator to divert 
attention by invoking foreign threats is an 
old technique. Colonel Nasser managed to 
deliver verbal broadsides against just ‘about 
everyone—the United States, Britain, and 
France for the old status quo tripartite 
agreement of 1950, the Communists, the 
Kassem regime in Iraq and of course Israel. 
Simultaneously Cairo newspapers have been 
talking of force against Israel. 


There seems to be nothing to the bogey 
of Israeli mobilization. Nevertheless, the 
Nasser line is disturbing because it con- 
tinues to ignore the role of the United 
States at the time of the Suez invasion and 
because it emphasizes the irreconcilability 
of relations in the Near East. The bluster 
coincides with the warning by United Na- 
tions Secretary General Hammarskjold that 
the power of the U.N. secretariat is limited 
in the impasse between Israel and the Arab 
States which is falling back into a dan- 
gerous situation. 

The problem in its immediate form arises 
from Israel’s plans for water development 
and concern with the demilitarized zone on 
her borders, but more basically it stems 
from the discrimination in the Suez Canal. 
Not only can no Israeli ship transit the 
canal, but for nearly a year the UAR has 
been halting other ships with non-military 
cargoes from Israel. International law, past 
Security Council directives and the work of 
Mr, Hammarskjold have been unavailing. 
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Happily the U.S. Navy has rescinded a 
humiliating directive holding the owners 
of chartered ships which have traded with 
Israel responsible for any delays occasioned 
by Arab refusal to accommodate such ships. 
This sort of cringing by a great nation 
merely abetted the Arab boycott, and the 
offensive rule has been properly stricKen. 
Unfortunately, nothing effective has been 
done to bear out President Eisenhower's 
public assumption at the time of the 
Israeli withdrawal from Gaza 3 years 
ago that there would be no blockade restric- 
tions against Israel in the Suez Canal and 
that if obstructions should occur there 
would be firm action by the society of na- 
tions. 

It is unnecessary to endorse particular 
Israeli moves or to disregard the desirability 
of improved relations with the UAR to un- 
derstand the principle at stake. What ac- 
tion might be feasible short of force is de- 
batable, but the problem at least warrants 
the attention of the Security Council and 
General Assembly. In rendering mere lip 
service to the principle this country encour- 
ages President Nasser’s thunder, 
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HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Rock Hill Herald, Rock Hill, 
S.C., of February 24, 1960: 

TAKE ANOTHER LOOK, Mr. KEARNS 


Henry Kearns, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, apparently takes a light yiew of the 
foreign textile import situation and it is 
disturbing. 

It is disturbing because Kearns is the Gov- 
ernment official thought to be most clostly 
identified with U.S. textile policy on foreign 
problems. 

Speaking to textile leaders in Charlotte 
recently, Kearns said that he found “no ob- 
vious correlation” between imports of for- 
eign textiles and economic changes in the 
domestic textile industry. 

That's Kearns’ opinion. Men in the textile 
business say that foreign textile imports are 
hurting the U.S. textile industry. They say 
that many textile plants have been forced 
to shut down and one of the primary reasons 
is unfair competition from cheap textile im- 
ports. They say we are, in effect, exporting 
American jobs. 

In an advertisement in today’s Evening 
Herald, J. P. Stevens and Co., Inc., points out 
that a Senate committee studied the prob- 
lems. of the American textile industry more 
than a year ago. The committee recom- 
mended that the flow of foreign textile prod- 
ucts into this country be regulated. Says the 
advertisement, “To_date, no action has been 
taken on this recommendation.” 

Perhaps the reason no action has been 
taken is the attitude of men like Kearns who 
are in positions of authority in the Govern- 
ment. 

As pointed out in the Stevens’ advertise- 
ment, the textile industry realizes that trade 
between nations is helpful and desirable. 

The advertisement says, “Our foreign trade 
policy is an integral part of our Government's 
overall foreign policy, which should be re- 
spected for the important job it does. There 
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is no question of willingness to share the load 
to enable the country to carry the economic 
burden of an enlightened foreign policy. In 
sharing, however, circumstances have placed 
an undue portion of the burden on the 
American textile industry. * * *” 

Our textile leaders say the textile industry 
is being hurt by foreign imports. Kearns 
says it isn’t. Who are we to believe? 

The leaders of the textile industry are 
men who should know what's good and 
what’s wad for the industry—their welfare 
and the welfare of the industry depend on it. 
They say imports are bad for the industry 
and they can’t all be entirely wrong. 

We suggest Mr. Kearns take another, and 
closer, look at the situation. 





The Advertiser’s Right To Toot His Own 
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or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following talk to 
the Michigan Council-of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
Detroit, Mich., February 3, 1960: 

THE ADVERTISER’s Ricut To Toor His Own 
Horn 


(By Leo Burnett) 


Several months ago when I accepted the 
invitation of your committee to participate 
in this program the subject assigned to me 
was “Copy.” 

Recently I asked to have the title changed 
to enable me to speak up about a few things 
that give me great concern. 

These things relate to copy all right, but 
more to its birthright than to its anatomy. 

Perhaps some explanation of the revised 
title is in order. I have read that long be- 
fore the invention of the printing press the 
seller did indeed toot his own horn through 
the medium of a town crier who blew a horn 
to attract attention to his message. 

Through the ages the seller has enjoyed 
and exercised his right to proclaim his wares 
and to represent them in their best light. 

I suppose that in some early day a cave- 
man may have traded a leopard skin for an 
earthern pot, cleverly holding his thumb over 
a hole in the corner of the skin to conceal 
the defect, and perhaps after the defect was 
discovered a good clubbing match may have 
ensued. If the caveman had extolled the 
glossiness of the hide and the thickness of 
the winter-killed fur without either men- 
tioning or concealing the hole, he would 
have ‘been legitimately exercising the art of 
persuasive salesmanship. The minute he 
put his thumb over the hole he was guilty of 
deception and fraudulence. 

Everyone of us at one time or another has 
something to sell, whether it’s a house and 
lot, a used car, a banged-up old typewriter 
or ping-pong table, or a political credo. 
Whatever we are selling, we can hardly be 
expected to misrepresent it on the negative 
side, but there are always ways of presenting 
it positively and persuasively without put- 
ting our thumb over the hole. 

No one has ever been able to legislate or 
regulate the personality of a good salesman 
or, for that matter, a successful politician. 

In my 40 years or so in and around adver- 
tising I have learned one or two things. 
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First and foremost, I have learned that the 
American purchaser is a tough little baby and 
he doesn’t have to be wrapped in cotton. 

Quick perception of misrepresentation, 
exaggeration, half-truths, and weasel words 
is part of his built-in protective mechanism. 

He applies it to what he sees in store win- 
dows when the goods are marked down, to 
what the salesman tells him, and to the ap- 
peals or political candidates and union lead- 
ers, aS well as to what he sees in magazines, 
newspapers, in outdoor posters, what he sees 
and hears over the air and gets through the 
mail. 

As pure as selling ever becomes, the pur- 
chaser will continue to exercise his right 
sharply to evaluate what he sees and hears. 
Kids who can’t pronounce “caveat emptor” 
are exposed to it every day. In my boyhood 
it was “aggies” and “glassies.” Today I sup- 
pose it is rock and roll records and pictures of 
Elvis Presley. (I’m told that in today’s mar- 
ket one Elvis is worth two Frankie Avalons 
and three Ricky Nedsons.) 

In my experience P. T. Barnum was over- 
optimistic about the high birthrate of suck- 
ers. As tough as he is, however, the Ameri- 
can purchaser likes to dream. Advertising 
encourages him to dream and to aspire. 
Identification with certain advertised prod- 
ucts and brands often gives him a sense of 
satisfaction and fulfillment which is well 
worth the price he pays. 

This American purchaser is also a human 
being, and he appreciates being talked to like 
one. He hates stuffiness and dullness in ad- 
vertising fully as much as he does in people. 

During my years in advertising I have 
seen some changes. 

At my request, the 4A’s furnished me with 
a complete rundown of the acts of self- 
regulation by advertisers, agencies, media, 
national and local organizations since the 
early 1900’s. And a very impressive list it 
is. At the local level, of course, one of the 
most powerful forces for purging the rats 
is the better business bureau, which now 
has 101 bureaus in the United States. As 
a director of the Chicago bureau I know 
personally of its effectiveness: 

Overriding all these efforts at self-regu- 
lation, I am impressed by the increased ac- 
ceptance of a philosophy which has been 
expressed in many ways, but most aptly, I 
think, by Jim Young. In an address at 
Cornell University back in 1949 he said: 

“Advertising, more than most activities, 
is a self-purifying stream. It commits all 
its sins in public. It conducts its own con- 
tinuous public opinion poll through the 
nickels, dimes, quarters, and dollars which 
people pay-over the counters of America 
every day. The people steadily tend to wash 
out the advertiser who has not served some 
group of them.” Regardless of the moral 
issue, dishonesty in advertising has proved 
very unprofitable. 

On the grounds of good taste I am sure 
that, as a group, we are as sensitive as any- 
body to over-dramatization in our living 
rooms, of all the unpleasant emanations and 
unmentionable minor ailments of the hu- 
man carcass. 

Just as the medical profession has its 
quacks and the legal profession its shysters, 
we in the advertising business of course 
have our twisty operators, and I am sure 
that there is not a one of us in his right 
mind who doesn’t want these scalawags 
kicked out of the lodge forthwith. They 
may call themselves “advertising men,” but 
I would rather have them calling hogs. 
They don’t make me stop being proud of 
advertising, but I am sure that I reflect the 
sentiments of 99 percent of the people in 
our business when I express the wish that I 
never had to be seen with them, or even 
on the same side of the street. 

I have covered the built-in, self-purifying 
character of advertising. Now I want to 
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mention another trend which I regard ag 
especially significant. 

I refer to the increasing acceptance of ad- 
vertising as a basic means of communica- 
tions in public service causes. As you know, 
this has developed particularly since the 
war under the auspices of the advertising 
council. 

You are familiar, I am sure, with its 
crusade against highway accidents, forest 
fires, in behalf of better schools and higher 
education, in the sale of U.S. Savings Bonds, 
and other causes, but I am especially im- 
pressed with its newly effective use in more 
baffling areas. For example, in behalf of 
the grossly misunderstood problem of men- 
tal health. Through advertising, and adver- 
tising alone, made possible by the joint ef- 
forts of advertisers, agencies and media and 
financed by them, there have been more than 
1,300,000 requests for helpful literature on 
this important subject. 

As I hope you have gathered by now, 
I am mightly proud to be in this business 
and to be able to point to its advance- 
ment as an increasingly important part of 
both our economy and our culture. I be- 
lieve that any comparison between adver- 
tising today and that of the 1900’s, or even 
the 1920's, will demonstrate that the moral- 
ity of advertising has improved considerably 
more than the morality of the general pub- 
lic. 

What worries me is this: 

Over the years, while these good things 
have been happening, we have seen various 
efforts by conscientious and dedicated but 
overzealous, self-appointed people to apply 
bureaucratic regulation to various phases 
of marketing and advertising to protect the 
American purchaser from himself. 

These are the people who would take all 
the gleam out of advertising and all the 
glitter off of packages. Instead, they+would 
have us buy from listings, with products 
numbered instead of named, and graded A, 
B. C, etc., instead of described or pictured. 
This is putting all production and promo- 
tion on a penitentiary basis, and what a 
dull, drab world it would be if this phi- 
losophy became a reality. 

Advertising today is going through an- 
other phase. 

Again it is being isolated from the entire 
complex fabric of doing business and, by 
implication at least, the experienced, so- 
cially-conscious cdvertiser is being tarred 
with the same brush as the gyp artist and 
one-shot promoter who deliberately mis- 
represents his goods. Let’s face it, advertis- 
ing generally is being smeared. 

This is an implication which I hope and 
believe the Federal Trade Commission would 
like to avoid. 

If the Federal Trade Commission keeps its 
perspective, I hope our industry does too, 

I am disturbed by some of our behavior to 
date, as old codes are being dusted off and 
new ones are being written. 

I can hardly blame Mr. Kintner for the 
attitude he expressed in an address to the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations entitled, “Self- 
Discipline at the Crossroads.” Referring to 
trade reactions to an earlier speech on the 
Robinson-Patman Act le said, “For a law of 
our land to be enforced with vigor should not 
be so newsworthy. The reaction to my re- 
marks was a little embarrassing—like being 
complimented for wearing a clean shirt.” 

In some respects I believe our industry is 
acting much like a kid who figures he can’t 
win anyway, so he won’t deny anything he’s 
accused of. 

What I especially hope is that American 
advertising shall not allow itself to be scared 
or regulated into desiccated dullness, and 
that it may continue to exercise its natural, 
normal American zest. As it is, we already 
have too much dull, inane advertising, 
chiefly written by committees, 
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I guess the best way to express what I 
mean is to try to describe my own attitude 
in approaching a piece of copy. 

My state of mind is one of quiet exurber- 
ance, maybe a rather muted version of horn- 

’ tooting, but exuberance all the same. 

This advertiser, I say to myself, put the 
best he could into the product. It is his. 
He is proud of it, and has a right to be proud 
of it. 

I know that the designers and engineers 
and other technicians who created this prod- 
uct knew they must come through with 
something worthy of enthusiastic advertis- 
ing 


The boys who make the things that make 
the American standard of living what it is 
should preserve their right and their courage 
to indulge in a certain amount of exuber- 
ance in their ads—if for no other reason than 
that it attracts legitimate attention in an 
overnoisy world, gives them spirit, and sets 
them a constantly higher target to shoot at 
in their production. 

Because this advertiser is a realist, he 
knows that his product had better measure 
up to its ads or it will be slapped down bru- 
tally and almost instantly by the hard-boiled 
prospective customer who is ready to go along 
with dreams as long as they come true at the 
dealer‘s and at home, but is relentless when 
he catches a product in a lie. 

The product had better live up to its fan- 
cies, or sudden death is right around the 
corner. If consumers don’t see to this, com- 
petitors will. 

Certainly no manufacturer should be de- 
nied the right to put his best foot forward, 
because that is the only way to enable the 
other foot next to become the best foot. 

I agree with Roy Whittier who once said, 
“Too many advertisements spend so much 
time telling why the product is best that they 
fail to tell why it’s good,” but I am sure Roy 
agrees that it is no sin to tell the truth vig- 
orously and imaginatively. 

I believe that some advertisers tend to give 
the appearance of cheating or merely boast- 
ing because they are not skillful enough to 
tell the truth interestingly and convincingly. 
Here’s a small example of what I mean: 

I think the advertiser who says “better 
than” renders himself a disservice unless he 
says better than what. And the “than what” 
part ought to be truthful and specific. If 
you have a car that has 25 percent more room 
inside than last year’s model, that’s what the 
ad ought to say—not “25 percent more 

The real joy of this business to me is an 
effort to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth about a product more 
skillfully, convincingly and resultfully than 
somebody else does it about a competitive 
product. 

Judging by his public remarks, I am sure 
that Mr. Kintner is not out to destroy cre- 
ativity in advertising or to dampen the ex- 
uberance, quiet or otherwise, of honest ad- 
vertisers or permit scandals in one segment 
of the industry to cloud the fundamentals 
of all advertising. 

I can’t believe that if it had exercised 
jurisdiction over the advertising of Rolls 
Royce and its ad on the noisy clock the 
FTC would have required Dave Ogilvy or the 
Rolls Royce people to supply decibel! ratings. 

I believe that some of the double-negatives 
and adroit understatements of the British, 
from Winston Churchill down, are about the 
highest form of bragging there is—and I am 
all for it. 

I feel the same about the extravagant but 
good-humored implications of a lot of Euro- 
pean poster art. I am all for that, too. 

Speaking of tooting your own horn, I am 
curious to know what the FTC proposes to 
do about the State of Texas. 

We who serve manufacturers in the con- 
ception and creation of advertising must 
take cognizance of all that is to be learned 
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to help us sustain the integrity of advertis- 
ing and to enhance its good taste, but we 
must not become mice when it comes to say- 
ing some mighty nice things—in a nice way— 
about the things we are trying to help sell. 
am sure there are ways of d this with 
no tinge of deceit and within the letter of 
the law. 
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HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I wish to call attention to a 
story which appeared in Business Week 
of February 20, 1960: 

WHERE THE REAL Bunpcet Srory Is 


There is a set of figures deep in the fine 
print in the back of the 1,000-page Federal 
budget which is venerated by a small band 
of experts as the true word in fiscal eco- 
nomics. It is called “Special Analysis A.” 

They like it because it shows more clearly 
than the regular budget what really happens 
in the massive exchange of dollars between 
the Federal Government and the people. 

But the times are catching up with Special 
Analysis A. It now reveals so many things 
the ordinary budget fails to record that it 
is being drawn from its cloister to the center 
of the stage. 





MORE USEFUL STORY 


For that reason this year Business Week 
reported the administration’s budget pro- 
posals for fiscal 1961 primarily in terms of 
“Special Analysis A.” The “cash budget” is 
its usual name. ‘This treatment seems likely 
to become more common because the cash 
budget tells a more meaningful and more 
meaningful and more useful story than the 
better known regular, or administrative, 
budget. Here are some reasons why it is 
superior: 

It is more comprehensive. Special Anal- 
ysis A now includes $18.2 billion more tax 
collections and $16.5 billion more spending 
than the regular, or administrative budget 
(charts). 

It is a more delicate instrument of eco- 
nomic analysis. It shows more precisely 
who lobs the money into the Treasury and 
then who gets it back on the return volley. 
There’s a hundred billion dollars involved, 
and the expert wants to know as much as 
possible about the shifting of these billions 
among payers and receivers—in order to 
assess better: the budget’s impact on busi- 
ness, economic trends, politics, and the na- 
tional welfare. 

It is the only place to keep track of what 
is really happening to tax collections. 

So far as the administrative budget alone 
is concerned, the big tax rate news of the 
past 10 years was the $7 billion reduction of 
January 1, 1954. But over in Special Anal- 
ysis A is another story. This shows that a 
series of small increases, mostly in social 
security taxes, have virtually offset the single 
big reduction. 


I, WIDENING GAP 


Until recently government officials could 
pretty much ignore Special Analysis A. 
When only a few billion dollars separated 
separated the two methods, it was natural 
for lawmakers and administrators alike to 
concentrate their attention on the smaller 
one, which covers most workaday activities. 

The change began when, year after year, 
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the discrepancy between the two budget con- 
cepts widened; differences as large as $16 
billion and $18 billion simply can't be blink- 
ed away. Furthermore, it seems likely that 
the gap will continue to widen. This is be- 
cause the cash budget concept includes the 
social security trust funds which the ad- 
ministrative budget excludes. 

For the first few years of social security, 
the funds were handied in the administra- 
tive budget. But after the Supreme Court 
in 1938 ended doubt about the constitu- 
tionality of the system, its managers set up 
the funds as separate entities outside the 
ordinary budget routine. They wanted the 
funds to have the look of a system of in- 
surance, not just another activity of govern- 
ment subject to some ill-considered change 
by a future Congress. 

Politicians show no signs of stopping the 
growth of the social security program. In 
the past decade the trust funds have grown 
much more rapidly than general government, 
and less there is a change in the political 
climate, this will continue. 

Third budget—But even when the day 
comes that the cash budget finally takes first 
place in official thinking, the real scope of 
Federal spending and collecting will be woe- 
fully understated unless another reform is 
instituted. 

This would be a system that would pick up 
$15 billion of payments to the public and re- 
ceipts from the public-that are not recorded 
in either the administrative or the cash con- 
cepts. These are payments that flow through 
the so-called business enterprise activities 
of the Government, chiefly the Post Office, 
or those that come into the Treasury as ex- 
cess receipts and are sent back out as re- 
funds. 

If this more comprehensive measurenrent 
were in use this year, incidentally, it would 
look something like this, along with the two 
already established systems: 





3 budget concepts, fiscal 1961 
Type of budget Payments | Receipts 
Billion Billion 
$79. $84.0 
96.3 102. 2 


117.2 





TI. STILL A MYSTERY 


A somewhat closer look at these three con- 
cepts and how they differ throws light on a 
curious situation: Though the $100 billion 
or so that flows through Federal accounts in 
a year is the largest, the most important, 
the most scrutinized, and the most hotly 
debated block of public spending in the 
world, its impact on the economy remains 
very largely an enigma. 

Controversial: In the 1957-58 recession 
there was a fierce debate among the experts 
over the relative merits of a tax reduction or 
a rise in spending as the best way of check- 
ing the downturn. 

The decision was to increase spending, 
but it was made in an aura of guess, conjec- 
ture, and political emotion. It did not stem 
from any certainy about the workings of 
the budget. 

Because such bitter disputes about the 
role of the budget arise every time there is 
a major shift in the economy, it has been 
shoved pretty much to one side as a method 
of keeping the economy on an even keel. 
The main burden of counteracting cyclical 
swings has been left to the Federal Reserve, 
which eases credit in times of recession, 
then tightens it in times of boom to try to 
check inflation. 

There is growing discontent with this 
policy mix; critics are calling for greater use 
of the budget and a lesser reliance on credit 
policy. The Democrats on the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress included this 
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among their major recommendations after a 
6-month study of the economy. But it is 
hard to see how fiscal policy can be used 
with greater precision unless the basic tools 
of analysis are improved. 

Dominant: The accounts as presented in 
the administrative budget still get prac- 
tically all the attention in Washington. 
The President sends his spending proposals 
to Congress in this form in January each 
year. Congress approves a spending plan, 
and votes future authority to spend, in this 
form. It is so thoroughly entrenched as 
the dominant system that in Congress and 
the executive department it is known sim- 
ply as the budget. 

All the multitudinous activities of Gov- 
ernment are reported here, so long as the 
Government allots to itself clear, unques- 
tioned, sole ownership of the funds in- 
volved. 

It is this concept of ownership that makes 
a@ second system of accounts necessary from 
an auditing standpoint. : 

Ill. PART OWNER 


The Government does not consider itself 
full owner of the accounts established, for 
the most part, in the 1930's to finance the 
social security programs: old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, disability insurance, un- 
employment relief, the railroad workers’ re- 
tirement account, and the retirement pro- 
gram for Federal employees. 


Purists can make. a case that this is a . 


matter of semantics only. 

The Government has collected the sums 
in these accounts with all the force of law 
and absolute sovereignty. Workers have no 
choice but to have 3 percent of their pay up 
to $4,800 deducted and sent to the Treas- 
ury for the old-age and disability accounts, 
and employers much cough up a like 
amount. These payments are just as much 
beyond recall of the individual as income 
or excise tax payments. 

But such is the majesty of an act of Con- 
gress, that if Congress says there is an ele- 
ment of mixed ownership involved, then 
that is the case, and the funds are handled 
separately. The theory is that those who 
contribute expect someday to be the bene- 
ficiaries, and thus are said to have special 
claims on the trust funds. 

These social security funds are set up on 
the Government’s books as trusts, to be used 
for the purposes assigned to them and no 
other. Including the unemployment insur- 
ance fund, their unexpended balance will 
reach a total of $45 billion in fiscal 1961. 
Collections will total $17.8 billion that year; 
expenditures $16 billion. 

Highway funds: This mixed ownership 
concept was strained further when the 
Eisenhower administration, with the ap- 
proval of Congress, decided to give the high- 
way modernization program special status. 

Eisenhower insisted that he would not 
build more roads than highway users would 
pay for annually in taxes. So we have the 
earmarked highway trust fund. It will re- 
ceive $2.9 billion of receipts in fiscal 1961 
and make payments of $2.8 billion, with none 
of this appearing in the administration 
budget. 

Other outsiders: The administration made 
one other important decision that widens 
the gap between the two budget concepts. 
It took the secondary market operation of 
the Federal National Mortgage Association 
out of the administrative accounts. In fiscal 
1961, this activity will result in a net ex- 
pense of $800 million which can be found 
only in the trust accounts. By law, anyone 
selling a mortgage to Fanny Mae is required 
to buy common stock in the association, 
again introducing the theory of mixed own- 
ership. 

Rural rehabilitation funds of the Farmer’s 
Home Administration, alien property funds, 
and a few other activities are also handled 
in this way. 
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Iv. GROWING TWICE AS FAST 


The trust funds have shown a much live- 
lier rate of growth than the administrative 
budget. In 1947, the first of the postwar 
fiscal years, administrative spending was $39 
billion. It is expected to be just under $80 
billion next fiscal year. 

In 1947, trust fund expenditures were only 
$5.2 billion; they are heading toward $21.3 
billion in 1961. In short, during a period 
when administrative expenditures have dou- 
bled, trust fund expenditures have more 
than quadrupled. 

To bring the trust funds into the general 
financial picture, their accounts are simply 
added to the administrative budget totals. 
This is done in special analysis A, which 
Government experts call the consolidated 
cash accounts. It appears in the budget 
document (p. 897 in the budget for fiscal 
1961) under the heading, “Federal Govern- 
ment Receipts From and Payments to the 
Public.” 

Tax Story: Obviously the cash concept has 
great advantages over the administrative 
accounts for anyone interested in the size, 
the content, and the direction of cash flows 
between the Government and the people. 

On the surface, if attention were paid 
only to the regular budget $18.2 billion of 
tax collections would be overlooked in fiscal 
1961. But there is more involved. 

The tax cut of January 1, 1954, was the 
biggest single slash in US, history, and the 
oniy major one of the past decade. It ap- 
plied entirely to receipts that go into the 
administrative budget. There have been 
some niggling cuts since: excises on admis- 
sions, on oil transported by pipeline and on 
freight. Altogether, the reductions that 
have gone into effect in the last 10 years 
were worth about $7 billion or a little over 
to taxpayers the year they went into effect. 

Steadily Rising: In the trust funds, the 
picture is different. Here the story is one 
of steady increases. 

There have been four separate increases in 
recent years in the payroll taxes that go to 
the old age and disability trust funds. The 
most recent one took its bite into individual 
pay checks and employers’ costs January 1 
this year, and is expected to furnish $2 bil- 
lion or more a year in additional revenue. 
The total of these tax increases since Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, is $5 billion a year. 

In addition, taxes paid into the railroad 
retirement fund have been increased $300 
million. 

The tax on motor fuels going into the 
highway trust fund has been increased from 
3 cents to 4 cents per gallon, at a cost to 
users of $826 million. A special tax on 
trucks brings in $36 million. 

These increases—recorded only in the cash 
accounts—come to more than $6 billion a 
year. Over in the administrative budget is 
another increase in révenues, this one stem- 
ming from a rise in postal rates. Altogether 
the sum of the small increases just about 
cancels out the effects of the one big cut. 

The sums that don’t even show in the 
cash budget were the special concern of 
Percival F. Brundage when he was Eisen- 
hower’s Director of the Budget, He evolved 
a method of showing the missing funds, 
which he presented to a number of con- 
gressional committees. There was a marked 
lack of interest among the lawmakers. 

Enterprises: Most important is something 
in excess of $10 billion that flows in and out 
of what the Budget Bureau calls Government 
enterprise operations—such as the Post Of- 
fice, the Commodity Credit Corporation, the 
Federal National Mortgage Association in its 
overall operations, and the Export-Import 
Bank. 

Such operations, all of which conduct a 
business-type program, are represented in 
the cash accounts and the administrative 
budget only by the net surplus or deficit in 
their activities. 
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All that shows for the Post Office in the fis. 
cal 1961 budget total, for example, is the $49 
million excess of expenditures over receipts, 

Effect: Another $5 million or so is in the 
form of receipts collected from the public in 
the form of taxes, fees, and the like, and 
then refunded. Inasmuch as this consists of 
merely an exchange of cash, and a fairly 
speedy one in most cases, its economic effect 
is trifling. 

But the public enterprise activities are sig- 
nificant. They hire workers, conduct re- 
search, order equipment, ship goods, and in 
general have an overall economic effect far 
greater than the mere net of all of their fi- 
nancial activities. 

Hard to measure: Budget professionals in 
the Government agree that Brundage was 
working on a useful addition to the tools of 
analysis, and believe something should be 
done with it eventually, at least in the form 
of a special table in the back of the budget 
document. It poses some difficult technical 
problems, however. 

Fiscal analysis is a complex art at best. 
No set of accounts, no matter how simple 
or comprehensive, can measure the powerful 
and subtle effects of Federal operations in 
all their ramifications. 

The stimulating effect of a Government 
program, for example, is felt not when the 
Treasury finally writes the checks for the 
goods purchased, but when the contract is 
let—6 months or maybe 2 years before de- 
livery of the finished product. Yet the 
budget accounts, both administrative and 
cash, are kept on a check-issued basis. 

Receipts show the same tendency to work 
their effect ahead of the actual figures. A 
tax rise or cut will begin affecting business 
and personal decisions months before there 
is any change in the actual flow of cash to 
the Government. 





Salute to U.S. Olympic Hockey Team 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to ask the 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States to join me in a salute to the U.S. 
Olympic hockey team, winners of the 
international competition at Squaw Val- 
ley. 

The gold medal winners certainly ex- 
hibited a “gold medal” brand of hockey 
in becoming the first U.S. hockey team 
to capture first place in Olympic com- 
petition. In the final 4 days of play, 
they upset favored Canada, and took 
come-from-behind victories over defend- 
ing champion Russia and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Ice hockey being the grueling 
game that it is, this feat would have to 
rank as next to impossible. 

We are proud of the fact that a large 
part of this U.S. team hails from the 
State of Minnesota. And Iam especially 
proud that two of the boys most instru- 
mental in the U.S, victory, brothers Bill 
and Roger Christian, reside in the Ninth 
Congressional District community of 
Warroad, 

Our hats are off to these fine, spirited 
representatives of our Nation, 
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An Alert, Informed, Effective Federation 
| Works Constantly for St. Louis Con- 


Bd vie 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 


| IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


|= Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 


# consumer usually is the forgotten per- 
# son in our daily economic life except, 


| too often, as the “sucker” for those with 


"are unusually fortunate for, in addition 


F 


_ schemes for making a fast dollar at the 


| expense of the unwary purchaser. 


The consumers of St. Louis, however, 


-to newspapers which have the courage 
to battle for the consumer interest at 
every opportunity, we also have an out- 
standing group of dedicated women 
banded- together as the St. Louis Con- 
sumer Federation to do battle on every 
front for the housewife and her family. 
{I think it might be useful to the Con- 
' gress, and to all who read the ConcrEs- 


' §10NAL Recorp, to know how such an 


organization goes about its work of pro- 
tecting and supporting the consumer in- 
terest month in and month out. 
The list of legislative issues in which 
_the St. Louis Consumer Federation has 
taken a strong interest would be almost 
endless, and the effectiveness of the 
group is legendary in St. Louis. I do 


_ not know of any good reason why women 


q in other cities in the country could not 


organize similarly effective consumer 
federations, and I know that our ladies 
in St. Louis would be glad to give groups 
in other cities some invaluable advice in 
setting up such organizations and mak- 
ing them operate effectively, as ours 
does. 
WOMEN OF HIGH STANDING IN THE 
COMMUNITY 


This thought struck me forcefully, Mr. 
er, as I was reading the most re- 

cent newsletter issued by the St. Louis 
Consumer Federation under the presi- 
dency of my good friend, Mrs. Joseph M. 
on. It occurred to me -that the 
Newsletter itself gives the best possible 
insight into the kind of organization it 


| As and the help it could give to groups 


in other cities in setting up similar 
movements. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I am inserting 
the newsletter in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, despite the fact 


F that it refers to me in a flattering man- 


' Mer. 


While I appreciate the nice com- 
Ments about me, my purpose in calling 
attention to the newsletter is to suggest 
how other cities could profit—how their 
Usually voiceless consumers could 


_ profit—by having such a consumer fed- 


eration in operation, under the direction 
of women who have standing in the 
community and who are dedicated to the 
Public interest. 


In St. Louis, some of our most out- 


c Standing civic leaders are active mem- 


bers of the consumer federation, and 


} they “let the chips fall where they may” 


- in fighting the consumers’ battles. 
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The most recent newsletter of the St. 
Louis Consumer Federation follows: 
[St. Louis Consumer Federation, 1623 Hickory 

Street, St. Louis, Mo., Mrs. Joseph M. 

Klamon, president] 

' Tue Hich Cost or Drucs 


Since our November meeting—subject;: 
“The Public’s Stake in the Wonder Drugs”— 
we have been following the congressional 
investigation on the reasons for the high 
cost of drugs. The Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee has completed hear- 
ings on antiarthritic drugs and are now pro- 
ceeding to check tranquilizers, later anti- 
biotics. 

Out of these first investigations of high 
prescription-drug prices came the jarring 
disclosure of markups of more than 1,000 
percent above the manufacturer’s cost for 
the drugs, reflecting enormous earnings even 
after the most generous allowances for re- 
search, promotion, packaging and selling. 
Indeed, there was one instance of a tran- 
quilizing drug, Thorazine, which was per- 
fected in France, and merely licensed to the 
American drug company, Smith, Kline and 
French Laboratories. This drug is sold to 
the American consumer for many times the 
retail price in France. In a letter to the 
people in the Post-Dispatch of February 10, 
1960, Mr. G. FP. Roll, director of public rela- 
tions of Smith, Kline and French Labora- 
tories defends the high markup because of 
funds spent in research on a similar product 
which was not put on the market. 

During the congressional hearings, many of 
the drug companies testified that the cost 
of research was responsible for the high 
prices of drugs. However, the February 15, 
1960 issue of Life magazine carries the fol- 
lowing comments, “Although cost break- 
downs vary considerably, materials take 4 
percent, manufacturing 3 percent of the re- 
tail price of a wonder drug, research takes 
5 percent and promotion 14 percent.” 

Life says, “The average doctor is deluged 
with sales talk, either through direct mail 
or visits from drug firm representatives 
known as detail men. In a single day a 
doctor may collect $40 worth of free drug 
samples. To promote a new drug, a com- 
pany may spend half a million dollars to hit 
almost every doctor in the land with a 
barrage of letters, brochures and personal 
calls. 

“Such saturation promotion not only adds 
to the cost of a company’s prescription drugs, 
it also persuades many doctors to prescribe— 
and many patients to want—new drugs 
simply because they are new, not because 
they are necessarily better than something 
old or cheap. The drug companies argue 
that their costly promotions are postgradu- 
ate education for doctors, and a majority 
of the doctors themselves consider detail men 
helpful and a lot easfer to take than the 
brochures. Many medical authorities ques- 
tion the object of all this promotion. ‘Only 
@ small fraction of modern drugs is really 
essential,’ says Dr. Louis Lasagna, associate 
professor of medicine and pharmacology at 
Johns Hopkins. ‘Most of the 400-odd new 
products promoted by the companies each 
year are only fancy wrinkles on old ideas. 
They are introduced because they are profit- 
able, not because they have a medical ad- 
vantage over the products of preceding 
years.’ ” 

The high cost of prescription drugs has 
been a matter of growing concern to many 
consumers for several years, This is one of 
a number of problems where the individual 
is helpless. If he is sick, he must pay for 
the medicine the doctor prescribes. The 
physician could help by writing prescrip- 
tions in generic terms rather than brand 
names because the use of well-known brands 
in prescriptions raises the cost considerably. 

One of our board members would like to 
share with you her experience with the 
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price of a drug as fixed by the retail drug- 
gist. She had the original prescription filled 
by the druggist with whom she usually 
deals, and was charged $4.50 for 30 tablets. 
Since she was familiar with the name of 
the drug, she decided to shop around. She 
inquired at five different drugstores, four 
in the area where she lives and one of 
that area. The quoted prices ranged from 
$2 to $4.50 for the 30 tablets, with no two 
prices alike. 

In a recent survey made by the Chicago 
University National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter, they found more than a third of the 
people (38 percent) believed the cost of 
prescriptions is much too high. 

We are all awaiting with interest the rec- 
ommendations from the Senate subcom- 
mittee after the hearings are completed. 


LAMB GRADING 


Last summer the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced that it was considering 
dropping U.S. Government grades on lamb 
and mutton and asked that all who wished 
to be heard on the matter speak up before 
August 1. The Consumer Federation at that 
time protested to Secretary Benson against 
removal of this grading. ‘There were also 
letters of protest from many individual 
members of the federation. As a result of 
the many protests received by the Agricul- 
ture Department Secretary Benson an- 
nounced on July 23 that grading would not 
be suspended. A meeting was held in Kan- 
sas City on August 25 to discuss revision of 
standards for lamb grading and in October 
the Department announced that a new basis 
for grading was under consideration: _ On 
December 2, Secretary Benson announced 
that grading was to be suspended for 1 year, 
beginning January 4, 1960, as various seg- 
ments of the packing and sheep growing 
industries could not agree on standards ac- 
ceptable to them. The views of the indi- 
vidual consumers apparently were not con- 
sidered. Mrs. Leonor K. Suniivan, Member 
of Congress representing the Missouri Third 
District, protested strongly against this 
move for the protection of the consumer 
and had our letter reprinted in full in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. She felt, as we do, 
that consumers would not be able to pur- 
chase lamb intelligently without Govern- 
ment grade markings. We as an organiza- 
tion also sent a wire of protest at this time. 

On December 30 it was announced that 
grading suspension would be delayed at the 
request of Chairman Harold D. Cooley of 
the House Agriculture Committee, who 
wished to investigate this matter further. 
After hearings, the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee on January 19 recommended that 
lamb grading be retained. As a result, the 
Department of Agriculture announced Feb- 
ruary 5, 1960 that grading would be con- 
tinued but under revised standards. Mr. 
Benson said that the new standards which 
will be subject to continued study, would 
be put into effect as quiekly as Federal per- 
sonnel could become acquainted with them. 

The revised standards modify the present 
grading mainly by rewriting the minimum 

uiremenis for prime and choice, the two 
top grades. 

Co mal and department hearings 
brought out that many consumer. groups 
favored the continuation of Federal 
service for lamb and mutton. 

AGRICULTURE SURPLUSES-—-THE PRESIDENT 

(Taken from the text of President Eisen- 
hower’s farm message to Congress, February 
9, 1960.) 

“We are most fortunate that our prob- 
lem is overabundance rather than short- 
age * * * Federal funds, approximately 
$3,500 million or 30 percent of total funds 
invested in inventories and loans to Com- 
modity Credit Corporation goes for wheat 
which only 6 percent cf the cash 
receipts from sales of farm products. The 
Government sustains a net cost of more than 
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$1,000 a minute—$1,500,000 every day—the 
year around, to stabilize wheat prices and 
income.” 


What this means to consumers who still 
have to pay high prices for food including 
the cost of storage for food no one eats is 
not mentioned by the President. He does 
express concern about the farmer, however. 
“Ultimately, if our Government does not act 
quickly and constructively, the danger is very 
real that this entire program will collapse 
under the pressure of public indignation and 
thousands of our farming people will be 
hurt.” 

We are glad to know that the administra- 
tion is urging action to reduce our huge food 
surplus. A consumer program the President 
neglects to mention is a domestic surplus 
food stamp program to distribute some of 
the surpius to people not now able to eat 
enough for health due to low income, notably 
people on Government relief programs, peo- 
ple in distress areas, such as those working 
in the Florida vegetable fields, etc. This 
type of program would not interfere with 
normal channels of trade, would alleviate 
undernourishment at home, and would not 
be the degrading “soup line” type of distri- 
bution now used. The surplus stamp plan 
has already been voted on favorably by Con- 
gress but is now bottlenecked by the admin- 
istration. 


LIPSTICK COLORS-—-ARE THEY HARMFUL? 


A public hearing will be held, beginning 
February 17, to determine whether 14 color- 
ing materials used principally in lipstick 
will be removed from the list of colors cer- 
tified as safe by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. The law makes provision for such 
hearings when they are requested by busi- 
ness concerns and when reasonable grounds 
for such hearings are given.. The represen- 
tatives of the industry feel the original tox- 
icity tests on the tested colors were not 
sufficiently complete to justify the conclu- 
sion that the colors are not harmless. 

In ord the hearing, the FDA said, “It 
is important to settle the issue whether mate- 
rials that are not harmless are being con- 
sumed, even in small quantities. If such 
materials are being consumed, the law re- 
quires that they be taken off the harmless 
list.” 

Three colors (D, & C. red Nos. 11, 12, 13) 
are being restored to the harmless list. They 
were originally removed because their chem- 
ical composition is closely related to the 
chemical composition of D. & C. No. 10, 
which had proved to be toxic in short term 
animal feeding tests. The conclusion with 
respect to red Nos. 11, 12, and 13 was chal- 
lenged by the industry, and subsequent short 
term feeding tests with the three colors did 
not produce harmful effects in the test ani- 
mals. Longer term tests, however, will be 
conducted for the three colors to determine 


“whether their classification as “harmless” 


should be continued. 
FOOD ADDITIVES INFORMATION 


A new booklet called “What Consumers 
Should Know About Food Additives” pub- 
lished by the Food and Drug Administration 
to answer the many questions people are 
asking about food additives and the new law 
which goes into effec; March 6, 1960. The 
booklet tells the story of how food additives 
came to be developed, why and how they are 
used in food production, why public health 
safeguards are necessary, and how the new 
law works. It also gives factual informa- 
tion about many of the more important 
kinds of food additives and explains how the 
law controls two special classes of additives, 
pesticides, and coal-tar colors. The book- 
let is for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington D.C.—Price: 15 cents. 
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MAN-TAN OR TANNING WITHOUT SUNLIGHT 

A new cosmetic, Man-Tan, is being heavily 
promoted as an “after shave sun-tan lotion 
with vitamin D..,. laboratory tested, pro- 
nounced gafe and effective on all types of 
skin.” In spite of this testing, according to 
Consumers Union, doctors are beginning to 
report cases of severe allergic dermatitis 
caused by Man-Tan. We would advise con- 
sumers to go easy with any product which 
claims to tan the skin without sunlight. 

CONSUMER CONFERENCE 

The annual meeting of the Council on 
Consumer Information, of. which the con- 
sumer federation is a member, will be heRi 
this year in Minneapolis on April 7, 8, and 
9. A number of outstanding people are on 
the program, including Mr. George P., Lar- 
rick. Commissioner of the Food and Drug 
Administration. Several members plan to 
attend this meeting and will bring back a 
good deal of information on subjects of in- 
terest to all of us. 

THE CONSUMER'S FRIEND 


An article in the Globe-Democrat of Janu- 
ary 3, 1960, described Representative LEonor 
K. Suuiivan of the Missouri Third District 
as the consumer’s friend, and we agree that 
it is a fitting description. She has been the 
champion of consumer interests since her 
election to that office. 

In this article Mrs. SULLIVAN gives credit 
to the consumer federation for introducing 
her to the work of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration shortly after her first election 
to Congress in 1952. At that time we asked 
her to talk to us about food and drug laws. 
She went to the Public Library to study up 
on the subject. However, she did not feel 
fully informed on the subject so she turned 
the meeting back to the consumers and 
asked to be told what was needed. Since 
then she has always been ready to listen to 
any problem affecting any of us as individual 
consumers. 





Scientific Translations in the Field of 
Public Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare held a press conference last 
week in which he disclosed the extent to 
which scientific translations in the field 
of public health were made available to 
American scientists last year. 

Mr. Flemming describes this as a “sub- 
stantial lowering of the language bar- 
rier,” and I agree. The Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, of which I am 
a member, has looked into this problem 
and the lag that was allowed to exist 
for years in the effort to keep abreast 
of scientific research everywhere in the 
world and see that American laboratories 
could obtain necessary information. 

I am happy to see that considerable 
progress is being made, and Mr. Flem- 
ming’s report bears that out. There are 
still areas in which more effort is needed. 
The program to develop Russian, Chi- 
nese, and other eastern language ma- 
terials needs attention. So does the 
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domestic effort to improve the storage | 
and rétrieval methods. 

Additionally, we must make a serious a 
effort, I believe, to supply the American 
scientific community with regular criti. 
cal appraisals of the work being done 
and quick tabs and abstracts of import- 
ant work. The Soviet Union, through © 
a master journal of abstracts called the 
Referaty, is producing a regular encyclo- 
pedia on science and technology for their 
people, in which American accomplish- 
ments are abstracted, indexed, cross- 
indexed and cross-referenced so that the 
documentary background is available,  — 

We can avoid useless duplication of — 
work and waste of time and 
through knowledge of the scientific ex- 
perimentation going on in laboratories 
across the world. We have seen many 
examples of a misuse of money and 
Manpower through unnecessary over- 
classification in this country where the 
results of experiments were not made 
available through proper channels in 
our defense program, as the Moss com- 
mittee has ably pointed out. When it 
becomes a question of scientific knowl-— 
edge, particularly in areas of basic re- 
search, across the world, it is easy to 
imagine the loss that language barriers 
suggest. 

The total of the Health, Education and 
Welfare effort is impressive. Mr. Flem- 
ming also relays an estimate that it has 
led to direct communication between 
Russia and American scientists that 
could be fruitful. Whether the pro- 
gram is sufficient, or half enough, is not 
measurable, just as Mr. Flemming notes 
that the impact of the knowledge 
learned is not measurable. 

What is certain is that such an ex- @ 
change of knowledge, and the dissemina- Bs 
tion of scientific and technical informa- § 
tion, deserves our full support and ener- § 
getic surveillance to see that we make 
use of all the knowledge available to us, 
rather than operating with blinders in 
the 20th century. 

I submit the text of Mr. Flemming’s § 
statement: c 
STATEMENT BY ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, SECRE- 

TARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 

FARE 

In the relatively short time that the Pub- 
lic Health Service’s Russian scientific trans- 
lation program has been in operation, Amer- 
ican scientists in the health field now have 
ready access to the complete texts of ap- 
proximately 5,000 Russian scientific papers— 
totaling 25,000 pages—and about 13,200 ab- 
stracts of such papers. 

This is a substantial lowering of the lan- 
guage. barrier which for many years kept the 
American scientific community largely ig- 
norant of developments in Soviet health re- 
search and it is a valuable adjunct to 
the scientist-to-scientist exchange program 
which has been gathering momentum in re- 
cent years. 

In fact, I am informed, the increasing 
availability, in English, of Soviet scientific 
materials has by itself begun to stimulate 
considerable direct communication between 
American and Soviet scientists working in 
the same general fields of medical research. 

Since late 1957, when the program got 
underway, there has been a steady increase 
in the volume of Russian medical informa- — 
tion available to the American scientific — 
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cal journals totaling 583 scientific pa- 

In 1958 this number had risen to 42 

F es and 1,470 papers. In 1959, 2,300 pa- 

| pers from & issues of the 9 leading journals 

_ sppeared in cover-to-cover translations. 

' Material provided by the Russian transla- 
tion program now includes— 

' Full translations of a number of impor- 

' tant Russian monographs on - biomedical 

gubjects by Soviet scientists. 

Translations of abstracts appearing in the 

principal Soviet abstract journals’ These 

constitute what the Russian scientific com- 
munity regards as the most significant of 
current literature. Thus, the American 
gcientist is given a ready glimpse, in short- 
| @ned form, of material which he may wish 

» % read later in full. 

Reviews by American scientists, of Rus- 

| gian scientific research accomplishments in 

' health significant fields. 

Periodic information on the availability of 

translated Russian scientific material. 

| Supporting materials, such as a directory 

“of medical and biological institutes in the 

“Boviet Union, a selected list of references on 

| medical research in the U.SSR., a descrip- 

_ tion of the structure and functions of the 

| Academy of Medical Sciences in the USS.R., 

' and a Russian-English medical dictionary. 

| ‘The impact of this program on the Ameri- 

| can biomedical sciences is of course not truly 

' Measurable at this time. These have been 
“the formative years—a period of assessing 

_ the relative values in a large and growing 

scientific output in the Soviet Union—of 

' pelecting that material which seems most 

' fepresentative of the whole body of Rus- 

_ sian medical literature. 

' The Russian translation program ad- 
"ministered by the National Institutes of 
Epeealth is closely coordinated with similar 

in other agencies of the Govern- 
ment concerned with the status of Soviet 

_ Medical research. The National Science 
Foundation concentrates on material deal- 

' ing with the basic physical and biological 
sciences, exclusive of medicine. Thé™De- 
“partment of Commerce gives special atten- 

tion to the applied sciences and technologies. 

The Atomic Energy Commission limits its 
coverage essentially to the nuclear sciences. 





GOP Dwarfs Democrats in Economic 


Growth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mongay, February 29, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article: 


GOP Dwarrs Democrats IN ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 


The mounting roar of the Nation's indus- 
tries and businesses, turning out an unprec- 
edented amount of production, has drowned 

Out the 1930-ish Democratic voice shouting 
“depression” and calling for billion-dollar 
_ Federal pump primings. 
| In January, the Federal Reserve Board re- 
ted, industrial production hit an alltime 
Production was rated at 169—or 69 
| percent higher than the 1947-49 era which 
the Democrats, curiously, are always citing 
| 88 a good example of economic activity. 
Be At the same time, the Commerce 
'Ment reported that in 1959 the gross na- 
tional product—sum total of the Nation’s 
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economic activity—was $479,500 millon, also 
a record in the Nation’s history. 

The 1959 GNP figure was a whopping 
percent gain over recession year 1959 ae 
was about $100 billion more (in 1959 dollar 
values) than the Democrats ever managed 
to encourage, even with the unwelcome spur 
of the Korean war ($268,100 million better 


in terms of 1959 versus 1945 dollar values). 


The encouraging reports on our “can do” 
economy clearly forecast an early 1960 surge 
through the historic goal of a half-trillion- 
dollar economy. The reports also offer a 
timely peg from which to review the entire 
issue of economic growth, the fitful Demo- 
cratic attempt to nit-pick the greatest US. 
production in the history of the Republic. 

Democrats claim the country has to have 
an annual growth of 3 to 4 percent in GNP. 
They juggle statistics to prove that this was 
attained during the Truman administration 
and then cry, “Why aren’t we getting 3 to 4 
percent growth now?” 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Economic growth under Truman can be bal- 
looned to 4 percent annually only by select- 
ing his good years and ignoring his bad years, 
the most outrageous type of deliberate dis- 
tortion. 

By selecting some years and ignoring oth- 
ers in a continuous record, of course, you 
can “prove” anything which your conscience 
will permit. The facts on comparative eco- 
nomic growth under the Democrats and 
under the Republicans are as follows: 

In the 8 years of the Truman administra- 
tion, GNP increased $32.7 billion (in 1959- 
value dollars) for an overall increase of 
8.9 percent, an annual average growth rate 
of 1.1 percent. 

In the 7 Republican years since 1952, GNP 
has shot up a total of $84.5 billion (again 
in 1959-value dollars) for an overall gain 
of 20.2 percent, an annual average growth 
rate of 2.9 percent. This is almost three 
times more than Truman’s and close to the 
Democratic “ideal” rate. 

Most of what economic gains the Demo- 
cratic administration was able to produce 
came from the industrial demands of the 
Korean war. In Truman’s peacetime years, 
GNP fell back in 2 years, inched ahead less 
than 1 percent in a third and gained mod- 
estly in the other. 

In the peacetime years since 1953, GNP 
has gained in 4 years, lost a bit of ground 
in just 2 years. 


Economic growth in the United 
States, 1945-59 


[All dollars in terms of 1959 values] 
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11.1 percent annual average. 

32.9 percent annual average, 

Norge.—A to the Democratic-dominated Joint 
Economie Committee of the Congress, the historie an- 
nual rate of U.8, for the 1919-59 period is 2.9 
percent—exactly what we have since 1953 and 
about three times greater than the Truman administra- 
tion achieved, F 
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Connally Amendment Protects Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled ‘“Con- 
nally Amendment Protects Us.” 

This editorial concisely sets forth 
sound reasons why the United States 
should not reverse its present stand re- 
garding the International Court of 
Justice: 

[From the Greenville News, Feb, 9, 1960] 
CONNALLY AMENDMENT PROTECTS Us 

In an administration that is markedly con- 
servative in other respects, President Eisen- 
hower and his colleagues have shown & 
strange attitude toward this Nation’s rela- 
tions with the International Court of 
Justice. 

For some time now they have been push- 
ing a proposal to remove the Court’s lim- 
ited jurisdiction. In doing so they have al- 
lied themselves with the most liberal of the 
“one worlders” and have parted drastically 
with their normal allies among conservatives. 

This awkward practical position is ren- 
dered even more difficult to understand in 


~ principle. There is practically no sound 


argument for reversing our present stand 
amt many good reasons for maintaining it. 

t stake is the so-called Connally amend- 
ment to the Senate resolution adopted in 
1946 which joined the United States with the 
Court. 

Named for the then chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, Senator 
Tom Connally, of Texas, the amendment lim- 
ited the scope of the Court's jurisdiction. 
As originally phrased, the Court could not 
consi matters essentially within the do- 
mestic * Jurisdiction of the United States, 
but Senator Connally went one step fur- 
ther and provided that the United States it- 
self would be the judge of what was and 
what was not “within the domestic juris- 
diction.” : 

The reason for adopting the Connally 
amendment was obvious. Many Communist 
and “neutral” nations are also members of 
the court and to place within their hands 
the judgment of questions vital to the se- 
curity and well-being of this Nation was un- 
thinkable. The amendment received bipar- 
tisan meet and was adopted by a wide 
margin 

There has been a running attack on the 
reservation since its adoption. President 
Eisenhower has joined his influence with the 
opposition and Senator Husert HUMPHREY 
has sponsored a resolution aimed at its re- 
peal. According to latest reports the chances 
that the HuMPpHREY resolution will be adopt- 
ed by the Senate are good. 

A variety of arguments are cited against 
the limitation. It is pointed out that sev- 
eral nations, including France and England, 
have given up their right to determine their 
own domestic jurisdiction, and that the pro- 
viso can be used to limit a country’s ability 
to take other nations before the Court. 

It is also said that the Court itself ad- 
mits it cannot invade a nation’s domestic 
affairs and can be trusted to observe that 
obligation. And finally, it is pointed out that 
enforcement of the Court’s decisions must 
come from the Security Council of the United 
Nations where the United States still has the 
power of veto. 


Much of all this is, tt seems to us, self- 
defeating. Either the Connally amendment 
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means something or it doesn't. If it doesn't, 
if similar restraints on the Court’s jurisdic- 
tion are already written in the charter, then 
what difference does it make whether Sen- 
ator Connally’s words remain there to? It 
stretches credulity to the breaking point to 
assert that the Court will be made a more 
meaningful instrument of law by the erasure 
of six simple words whose force and effect is 
duplicated elsewhere. 

If, on the other hand, it does mean some- 
thing, if it is the sole guarantee of protec- 
tion for U.S. internal affairs, then it should 
never be removed. National sovereignty and 
the right of every nation to conduct its own 
domestic affairs has been a matter of inter- 
national law for centuries, violated only by 
warfare. Is the United States now prepared 
to embark on a program of abandoning that 
historic right bit by bit? 

That is certainly what we would be ex- 
posing ourselves to if the Senate reverses 
itself on the Connally amendment. It is all 
well and good to say the Court has never 
interfered with domestic matters in the past 
but once the safeguard is dropped, who can 
predict the future? 

We hope the Senate will save Mr. Eisen- 
hower from this drastic mistake. The Inter- 
national Court of Justice is still young and 
needs much experience before such vast pow- 
ers are entrusted to it. The United States 
and its system of government are much too 
precious to be subjected ‘to so risky a gamble. 





Resolution by Knights of Lithuania, 29th 
Council of Newark, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, just 9 
days ago we commemorated the 42d an- 
niversary of the independence of Lith- 
uania. At that time I joined a host of 
others here in the House who paid tribute 
to the courage and invincible will of this 
freedom-loving Nation. 

I have recently received a resolution 
from the 29th Council of the Knights of 
Lithuania, which fervently expresses the 
hopes and rightful aspirations of the 
Lithuanian people, and which calls upon 
the United States to do all in its power so 
that those aspirations may one day be 
fulfilled. I should like to insert this res- 
olution into the Recorp as an eloquent 
footnote to our earlier tribute: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE KNIGHTS OF 

LirHvanira, 29TH COUNCIL OF NEWARK, 

NJ. 

On this 42d anniversary of Lithuania Inde- 
pendence we assembled at a meeting in St. 
George’s Hall, Newark, N.J., and the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

Whereas the Republic of Lithuania, a small 
freedom-loving nation, ardently desires to 
exercise her solemn right of self-government 
and has proven that she is capable of self- 
rule by remarkable progress made in all fields 
of endeavor during the past years in which 
she enjoyed independence ewe and 
particularly 1918-1939); and 

Whereas the Government of the ‘United 
States since 1940 has steadfastly refused to 
recognize de jure the unjust absorption of 
Lithuania with the Soviet orbit: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States continue to maintain and ad- 
here to its present policy of recognizing the 
de jure independence of Lithuania despite 
occupation by Soviet Russia; and be it fur- 


er - 

Resolved, That Soviet Russia, having no 
sovereign rights over Lithuania or her terri- 
tory, be forced to leave Lithuania imme- 
diately, thus restoring freedom to the nation, 
and to return at once to Lithuania all Lithu- 
anians people now exiled in Siberia and other 
foreign lands; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Republic of Lithuania 
be duly admitted and fully approved as a 
full-fledged member of the United Nations 
and that her appointed representatives be 
allowed to maintain with full privileges the 
status of duly-elected delegates of that or- 
ganization; and be it further 

' Resolved, That the U.S. Government work 
through the United Nations by raising the 
problem of enslavement of Lithuania and by 
demanding the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Lithuania as well as from other sub- 
jugated European countries. 

Eva M. TRECIOKAS, 
Chairlady of Lithuanian affairs. 
FRANK VASKAS, 
Secretary. 





U.S. Advisory Aid to Vienna 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article which appeared in the 
New York Times on February 8, 1960. 
This article is a straight, factual report 
on the message which Chancellor Julius 
Raab recently made to the people of 
Austria on the contribution the Ll 
technical assistance program has made 
to their economic well-being: 

U.S. Apvisory Arp To VIENNA HAILED—CHAN- 
CELLOR CREDITS MUCH OF AUSTRIA’s DEVEL- 
OPMENT TO TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

(By M. 8S. Handler) 

Vienna, February 7.— Chancellor Julius 
Raab reported to the Austrian people tonight 
on the contributions of the US. technical 
assistance program to Austrian industry 
since 1949. 

Last week the chancellor informed his 
cabinet that the program had ended and 
that he would convey his thanks to the US. 
Government for its technical aid to Austria. 

Herr Raab made his report to the people 
tonight in his regular Sunday broadcast. 

He left no doubt in the minds of his 
listeners that Austria owed much of her 
strong competitive position in the world and 
much of her internal economic development 
since 1949 to American technical assistance. 


ONE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
EXPERTS VISITED UNITED STATES 


A total of 1,250 Austrian experts visited 
the United States under the program in the 
last 10 years to acquaint themselves with 
the latest methods of technology, industrial 
and commercial organization and public 
administration. 

Many of them, the chancellor said, were 
able to introduce these methods in Austria. 
Thereby, he observed, the country’s devel- 
opment and individual enterprises profited. 

He.cited a clothing factory in Vienna that 
was able to quadruple its production, reduce 
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its costs by 30 percent and increase wages ag 
a@ result of an expert’s trip to New York, 
He told of a construction company that 
increased its annual turnover from 6 million 
schillings ($240,000) to 34 million schil 
($1,310,000) by more efficient use of 


- machinery. 


He mentioned that a road-paving com 
was able to reduce costs by $20,000 on a 
3-mile paving job. 

The chancellor said similar experiences 
were reported in the iron and steel indus. 
tries after experts had visited the United 
States. 

AUSTRIANS SET UP PROGRAM 


These were the examples cited by Herr 
Raab, but in a larger sense the American 
technical assistance program: enabled the 
Austrians to establish their own program 
for the introduction of modern industrial 
methods. 

The chancellor told the people that under 
the program research institutes and seminars 
had been established to disseminate knowl- 
edge of modern methods in industry, business 
and public administration. 

These included institutes for modern in- 
dustrial design, price studies, machine con- 
struction, industrial management, modern 
accounting and business administration. 

Herr Raab said trade union leaders who 
had visited American factories had returned 
with knowledge of how to increase industrial 
productivity, improve labor-management 
relations and, on the whole, improve work- 
ers’ psychology on the job. 

Particularly valuable, he said, were the 
lessons learned in the United States on how 
to implant new industries in backward areas 
of the country. 

The chancellor emphasized that as a result 
of all these improvements Austria was in a 
position to help the underdeveloped coun- 
tries with which she traded. 





A Unionist’s Program To Meet 
Inflationary Threat 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
written by Mr. Solomon Barkin, research 
director of the Textile Workers Union 
of America: 

A UNIONIST’s PRoGRAM To MEET INFLATIONARY 
THREAT 
(By Solomon Barkin) 


The administration and the business com- 
munity have kept stirring up interest in and 
concern with the problem of inflation at 4 
time when prices have been stable for more 
than a year. They initiated this debate in 
late spring of 1958, when every forecast, in- 
cluding those issued by governmental agen- 
cies, indicated such price stability will be 
maintained. The intensity of the contro- 
versy has currently increased though evi- 
dence points to the probability that price 
levels will not change much in the imme- 
date months ahead. 

The threat of inflation has not been and is 
not likely to be so intense in the near future 
as to justify the deliberate promotion of & 
national hysteria. A positive program of 
action such as we shall unfold would have 
accomplished more. But the disseminators 
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of the message of woe have been more intent 


“upon generating this deep concern than in 


arresting the real pressures for inflation. 
INFLATION DEBATE POLITICALLY INSPIRED 


The heat of the declamations can only 
be explained by motives other than the 
anxiety over the immediate changes in the 
level of prices. If one were to conjecture on 
these reasons in terms of the people em- 
phasizing this problem one would be justi- 
fied in ascribing them to political and propa- 
ganda purposes. The administration ap- 
parently undertook the campaign to fight 
inflation primarily to discourage a bold 
public expenditures program being con- 
sidered by Congress and, more recently, to 

ure trade unions to accept lower wage 
settlements than they had publicly an- 
nounced. It also feared the consequences 
of its handling the financing of the Federal 
budget deficit by traditional means, which 
it would not think of modifying. 


The business community must have had - 


similar purposes plus the added desire to 
divert attention from the charges directed 
against its responsibility for pushing up 
prices. Specialized business sectors such as 
insurance companies and banks which have 
actively agitated the public on this problem 
have had some special purposes, such as to 
rationalize high interest rates and to mini- 
mize the possibilities of the blame being 
placed on their policies and practices. 


REDUCTION IN UNEMPLOYMENT AND HIGH RATE 
OF GROWTH PRESENT CHALLENGES 


While this debate has been going on, trade 
unions and political liberals have focused at- 
tention on the high levels of unemployment 
and the slowness of the rate of economic 
growth. They have sought to keep the pub- 
lic’s eye focused on the fact that America’s 
low rate of growth has dropped below the 3 
percent level which was contrasted with the 
potential for an annual growth rate of 5 per- 
cent and Russia’s program for an 8 percent 
annual rate economic expansion. 

Along with the lower rate of growth has 
come a high level of unemployment. The 
labor groups have protested the continued 
large volume of unemployment and could 
find little satisfaction in the reduction of the 
number to 3.6 million. Behind these figures 
they see large pools of unemployed in the 
distressed urban areas and widespread un- 
deremployment among the more than 1% 
tiillion low-income families. At the time in 
Avril when we registered this sharp drop in 
the level of total unemployment, there were 
still labor market areas with rates of unem- 
ployment above 16 percent. More than 267 
labor markets had 6 percent or more unem- 
ployment. In some industries such as con- 
struction, the rate was 11.3 percent; mining, 
9.2 percent; automobile manufacturing, 8.2 
percent, and it was equally high in textiles. 
A number of States could still report unem- 
ployment rates in excess of 6 percent. 

While unemployment has been so perva- 
sive, trade unionists and political liberals 
could not possibly concentrate on the issues 
of inflation. They continued, therefore, to 
press for Federal legislation to correct the 
obvious defects in our economy. They per- 
ceived in the possible threat of rising prices 
the excessive use of economic power by big 
business interests and professional groups, 
inadequate expansion or control of our bot- 
tleneck industries, insufficient stimulation of 
productivity in our service industries, in- 
flationary monetary policies which discour- 
age growth, inequitable tax systems with 
countless loopholes for the higher income 
groups, and an outmoded agricultural pric- 
ing policy which maintains prices high and 
surpluses excessive and fails to provide a liv- 
ing to millions of farm families. Legislation 


‘designed to meet these problems appeared 


to them vital to deal with inflation. 
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PRICE STRUCTURE DETERMINED BY MARKET OR 
PRICE ADMINISTRATORS 


In considering the trade union’s role in 
our market economy. one must recognize 
that its function is that of stimulating or 
conditioning but not that of controlling 
management’s behavior. It is the latter 
which sets prices, fixes production policies 
and determines the financial, product, re- 
search and expansion programs for the enter- 
prise. This truth is obvious in unorganized 
industry and applicable widely to unionized 
ones. Moreover, with the share of American 
industry covered by union contracts stabi- 
lized if not decreasing, the union’s influence 
upon the Nation’s wage movements and levels 
has become less critical. It has been ex- 
aggerated by its opponents for agitational 
purposes, 

Trade unions, moreover, do not set wages 
unilaterally; they offer proposals for negotia- 
tion. Historically it has been manage- 
ment’s responsibility to obtain a bargain, 
one which most nearly is adjusted to the 
economics of the particular industry or 
enterprise. The function of negotiations is 
to reach such an understanding and, by 
and large, the American people have ap- 
proved the results. 


UNION ECONOMIC PROPOSALS CONDITIONED BY 
INDUSTRY'S PROSPERITY 


Insofar as trade-union proposals are con- 
cerned, their objectives have been approved 
and widely accepted by industry and society. 
Actually, the annual disputes on wage issues 
are focused on a relatively limited range of 
differences despite the public furor raised by 
the parties and commentators. Probably the 
most significant goal is the acceptance of the 
principle of annual wage increases commen- 
surate with the annual rise in national pro- 
ductivity. This approach was incorporated 
in the formula proposed by the General 
Motors Corp. in°1948 as a part of its demand 
for a long-term contract and is now widely 
observed. Our national wage movement 
broadly shows this wide acceptance. 

The second goal is the cost-of-living esca- 
lator formula to protect the workers’ real 
wage. This adjustment is now quite gen- 
erally followed. 

The third is the. principle of the annual 
wage which has unfortunately been con- 
verted, thanks to the negotiations at the 
Ford Motor Co., into a supplementary un- 
employment benefit. The advantages and 
deficiencies of this program have been 
brought to light in the current recession in 
that the limitation of the funds forced re- 
ductions and curtailment in benefits. These 
benefits have proved helpful to the unem- 
ployed but are no adequate substitute for 
the annual wage. Unions have, however, also 
sought to realize the annual wage by pro- 
posing more holidays and longer vacations 
with pay, not only for adequate recuperation 
but also for the maintenance of earnings 
during such periods. 

The fourth is the transfer of the personal 
risks of employment to the industry. Both 
through legislation and collective bargaining, 
unions have negotiated for insurance pro- 
grams to be financed by industry against 
risks of ill health, such as illness, medical 
and hospital care and disability, old age and 
permanent disability, unemployment and 
death. 

A fifth goal has been the equalization of 
benefits among all classes of employees so 
that the wage earner might enjoy the fringe 
and employment benefits received by other 
employees though, of course, the level would 
be adjusted in some instances to the differ- 
ences in earnings. 

The continuing promotion of these prin- 
ciples has been a constructive force in this 
country. It has made industry aware of the 
need of continuing research in ways of higher 
productivity. Management has, therefore, 
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institutionalized its research for labor- and 
capital-saving techniques to offset these ad~ 
vances. Part of the progress in productivity 
is attributable to management's acceptance 
of this responsibility. Concurrently, trade 
unions have also pressed for the implementa- 
tion of the principles of full employment 
incorporated in the act of 1946. 

Inasmuch as these objectives have been 
widely recognized in American industry, 
there has been a simultaneous improvement 
in workers’ attitudes to technical change, a 
critical factor in America’s progress, Never 
before in the history of any nation has there 
been such widespread acquiescence to inno- 
vations and an acceptance of the conviction 
that they will rebound to the benefit of the 
people themselves. Industrial change has 
been accepted rather than. resisted, 

MAJOR ISSUE IN NEGOTIATIONS IS RATE OF 

WORKER PARTICIPATION IN INDUSTRY'S 

PROFITS 


The acceptance of these principles by 
American industry and the public has truly 
narrowed the range of debate. The remain- 
ing primary source of contention is the de- 
gree to which the workers shall participate 
in the especially high profits in a particular 
industry, and the rate at which the above 
principles shall be implemented. 


Union wage proposals in seeking to achieve 
the goals have primarily derived from the 
state of prosperity of the companies and 
industries with which they deal. In com- 
petitive industries such as textiles, garments, 
shoes and other soft goods, wage and fringe 
benefits have lagged behind those in the 
more concentrated branches of the hard- 
goods manufacturing industries. Competi- 
tion in the, former has forced businessmen 
to pass on the benefits of high productivity 
and lower costs to the consumer. Primarily 
in periods of business upturn, when employ- 
ers are enjoying favorable conditions, have 
unions been able to obtain higher benefits 
for workers. In less active periods they 
have been constrained to wait or secure 
modest advances. To illustrate this experi- 
ence we may observe the trends as to wages, 
labor costs and prices in the nondurable 
goods industries which include many of 
the above competitive industries. Average 
hourly earnings rose by 66 percent from 
1947 through 1958, unit labor costs by 9 
percent and wholesale prices by 11. percent. 

In contrast to the above has been the 
experience in the oligopolistically structured 
industries in which there are few competi- 
tors and where prices are administered rela- 
tively freely by employers in accordance with 
fixed price formulas and profit targets such 
as are employed by the steel industry. Em- 
ployers have invariably been able to press 
their prices upward beyond the increase 
in labor costs. Witness of this trend is the 
fact that in the durable goods industries as 
a whole, average hourly earnings rose by 77 


per cent from 1947 through 1958, unit labor. 


costs by 13 percent and wholesale prices by 
55 percent. The excessively high profits 
enjoyed by these industries remain a con- 
stant stimulus to ambitious union wage 
demands. 

The present steel dispute is partly cen- 
tered about the industry’s determination to 
fix its prices high enough to assure low 
break-even points, such as about 35 percent 
capacity and a return of 20 percent on sales 
before taxes at 80 percent of capacity, and 
to deny workers a share in the profits they 
have earned. Such a price policy is cur- 
rently netting the companies inordinately 
high profits as operations are exceeding 90 
percent of capacity. The trade unions have 
called for workers to participate in this 
bounty. Part of the demands would no 
doubt have been scaled down if the com- 
panies had followed the policy laid out in 
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an editorial of Life magazine on May 18, 1959, 
which read as follows: 

“Why don’t steel companies reallocate 
their expected profits to make room, not for 


but 

“This would do more to halt inflation than 
any other course. * * * Steel productivity is 
way up. It is an extremely appropriate 
moment for steel prices to reflect this by 
coming down.” 

The major issue therefore presently con- 
fronting the parties in the collective bar- 
gaining is how to reconcile the price 
policies followed by the large oligopolistic 
companies with the realities of the negotia- 
tions. So long as these larger corporations 
and industries insist upon the pursuance of 
present practices which insure continuing 


particularly during periods of high opera- 
tions, there will be a continuing irrecon- 
Cilable conflict between unions and manage- 
ment. While the competitive system is 
unable to enforce or limit returns to 
moderate levels in these industries, there 
must be other procedures for effecting this 
same result. While unusually high profits 
prevail they will tend to incite workers to 
ask for comparatively higher benefits for 
themselves over and above those laid down 
in the preceding set of goals. 

The very trade-unions’ insistence that 
workers share in this bounty has been a 
contribution to the discussion of public 
policy concerning the supervision of oligop- 
Olistic companies and their practices. Until 
this group is brought under careful periodic 
surveillance, unions wiil continue to force 
the issue of excessive profits upon the 
American people. The industrial dispute is 
therefore in part the byproduct of the 
Nation’s lassitude in handling the overall 
problem of the pricing, financing and pro- 
duction policies of big business. 


TECHNIQUES FOR MODERATING PROFIT LEVELS IN 
OLIGOPOLISTIC INDUSTRIES 


Many different approaches have been sug- 
gested as appropriate for effectively forcing 
such changes in pricing policies. One pro- 
posal calis for the regular review of the pro- 
posed price increases by a Federal Govern- 
ment agency which shall subsequently issue 
its findings on the appropriateness of the 
boost and the soundness of the company’s 
principles in price determination. If there 
are to be administered prices, the guides fal- 
lowed by these companies must be subjected 
to public scrutiny as a further restraint on 
prices in view of the absence of an effective 
market mechanism. This proposal is being 
considered by Congressional committees and 
is worthy of adoption for experimental pur- 
poses to determine whether it can truly re- 
strain excessively high prices. 

Anther proposal has been for annual labor- 
management conferences to consider these 
problems. These meetings would necessarily 
deal with the issues of wages, prices, produc- 
tivity, and profits. The assumption is that 
if such meetings are regularly held on a 
broad national basis, management might 
overcome its reluctance to discuss business 
policy with union leaders. They who have 
fought most vigorously against union inter- 
vention in the price area as relates to the in- 
dividal company may show a greater willing- 
ness to discuss these issues for American 
business as a whole. Until there is such an 
agreement for discussion on these policies 
and progress made toward reconciling these 
differences and views, it is unlikely that the 
gap between union and business views on 
these problems will be narrowed. 

The issues with which these groups would 
have to deal relate to questions raised pri- 
marily by the behavior of the price-admin- 
istered, oligopolistic industries. Is it appro- 
priate to fix prices in terms of a set profit 
target for a given level of operations? How 
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low may a breakeven point decline without 
violating the public interest? Is 35 percent 
too low? Shall companies maintain prices 
high enough to finance a substantial part or 
all of their expansion? Shall prices be fixed 
on the basis of a replacement cost formula 
for capital? How shall the accounting sys- 
tem b@ best designed to reflect the returns 
to management, investor, employee, and sup- 
plier? How shall they be reported to the 
bargaining representatives? 

The focal point of any program for in- 
creasing labor responsibility in negotiations 
is the determination as to how and who is 
to review and moderate the prices and the 
profit levels of the companies only loosely 
controlled by the competitive forces. So 
long as the public makes no effort to inter- 
cede to assure more moderate prices and 
profits in these fields, trade unions will have 
to relate their bargaining proposals to the 
generous returns enjoyed by these employ- 
ers. Union proposals are derived from the 
economic state of the employers’ business 
and will continue to be so in our free econ- 
omy. Exhortation directed at unions ap- 
pears pointless since they are merely react- 
ing to the realities of the corporate returns. 
Should the latter be made less inflationary, 
unions will trim their own proposals 
accordingly. 

This review has underscored the complete 
absence of realism in the charge that higher 
labor rates are responsible for the rise in 
prices, the source of the cost-push. The 
union proposals are generally derived from 
the state of prosperity of the individual en- 
terprise or industry. In securing their nego- 
tiated gains the unions do raise the level of 
wage rates, but the later determination to 
boost prices to offset or improve on the in- 
crease in order to maintain or broaden exist- 
ing margins is a decision in which the union 
does not participate in any wise. Moreover, 
it is this subsequent price decision which 
starts the new cycle of extraordinary profits, 
particularly in periods of high operations. 
By breaking this continuing upward spiral 
by forcing a lower margin, the public can 
forestall the inflationary impact of these 
movements. If the public prefers, it can 
intercede prior to the wage negotiations by 
securing the reduction in prices as suggested 
by Life magazine and thereby tending to 
moderate the union proposals, - 


SYSTEM OF SPECIFIC CONTROLS URGED BY 
UNIONISTS 


But no program directed solely at moderat- 
ing these prices set primarily by the large 
oligopolistic corporations is enough to assure 
more stable general price levels. While the 
products of these companies flow through 
most channels of commerce and into every 
activity, there are other price complexes 
which are equally crucial to the realization 
of general stability. No single approach 
through monetary control or review of oligo- 
polistic administered prices will be sufficient 
to restrain rising prices. These programs 
must be supplemented by a list of other 
techniques. 

We shall enumerate several policies for 
the purpose of indicating the nature and 
scope of these additional proposals for re- 
straining price rises. Trade-union interest 
and concern are not expressed solely through 
the measures discussed around the bargain- 
ing table; unions actively participate in the 
debate on public issues and in hearings be- 
fore legislative and administrative bodies 
and in impressing legislators with the need 
of adopting measures directed to these ends. 
The trade-union program is described ade- 
quately only by its totality of proposals. 

A. Administered Government prices 


A substantial proportion of American 
price complexes is determined by regulatory 
bodies, governmental agencies or through 
negotiations with private business enter- 
prises. Trade unions have a: before 
many bodies to protest their formulas which 
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have led to unending rate increases for pub- 
lic utilities. In New York City the trade 
unions aggresively fought the proposals 
for higher fares on the transportation sys- 
tem. At the Federal level, they have ob- 
jected to the luscious prices paid to con- 
tractors of military projects. Individual 
unionists have called for the removal of the 
restraints on competition imposed in some 
areas such as trucking. Others have en- 
dorsed the proposal of a consumers’ counsel 


-to represent the consumer interest in all 


public affairs. 
B. Agriculture prices 


The present farm price programs have re- 
sulted in high prices. The consumer has 
had to pay them and in addition, as tax- 
payers, they have had to finance the costly 
benefits paid to the farmers. The trade- 
union movement has long supported the 
principle of the Brannan plan which favored 
financial support to the farm families rather 
than support payments to the large growers, 
In the field of cotton and raw wool the 
TWUA has advocated a one-price system 


‘looking for an open market price for these 


crops with appropriate payments to the 
small farmers. The result would be cheaper 
fabrics for the consumer and industry. 


C. Services 


The cost of services have been stepped up 
at a much higher rate than any other section 
of the consumers’ budget. The prices of ma- 
terials have risen because they are bought 
from the oligopolistic industries. The cost 
of labor services have also climbed both for 
the low-paid service employees and the pro- 
fessionals who have exploited their improved 
bargaining position to hike their fees. 

Productivity has not been measurably im- 
proved for these services, therefore necessi- 
tating a higher price level. The writer has 
proposed the formation of a National Pro- 
ductivity Center for the Services to offset 
these increases in cost to achieve a greater 
stability in prices. 


D. Monetary policy 

Current monetary policy has proved in- 
adequate to restrain inflationary pressures 
or to stimulate recovery. The present sys- 
tem of control reaches primarily into the 
commercial banking field. It cannot con- 
trol consumer credit or the credit and in- 
vestment policies of nonbanking financial 
institutions such as life insurance companies, 
savings and loan associations, sales and com- 
mercial finance companies, mutual savings 
banks, private pension funds, credit unions, 
other consumer and mortgage finance 
agencies, and the liquid assets of corpora- 
tions. If monetary policy is to be more ef- 
fective the central coordinating agency to 
control money credit and debt policy must 
be able to reach all agencies as well as the 
investment policies of these organizations. 
Moreover; such an agency would be em- 
powered to lower interest rates in areas which 
have to be stimulated even during periods 
of tight money. 

The writer also believes that if we are to 
have an effective system of control of infla- 
tion, Federal agencies should also have the 
authority for allocating key materials such 
as steel, to restrain accumulated demands 
and to assure balanced use of scarce re- 
sources. 

The high interest rates paid by the Gov- 
ernment for loans is another serious cause 
for higher prices. The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has relied on the variations in interest 
rates and has not used its power to increase 
reserve requirements to control the supply 
of money and credit, thereby accentuating 
the pressure for higher interest rates. This 
policy needs careful review, if not reversal. 
Moreover, the practice of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay high interest rates on funds 
which it borrows from commercial banks 
which utilize the Government’s power to 
create credit is questionable, particularly 
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‘since they perform no service for these pay- 
ments. The Federal Government must con- 
‘sider newer methods of financing which will 
lower the costs of such loans. 

E. Fiscal policy 

If fiscal policy is to serve as a more effec- 
tive stabilizer and contribute to more stable 
prices, it is not enough to insist upon a bal- 
anced budget. As Federal expenditures rise, 
the country should secure the maximum rev- 
-enues from the current rate structure. The 
elimination of the tax loopholes such as the 
preferential treatment of dividend income, 
excessive liberality in the handling of cap- 
ital gains, the unwarranted depletion allow- 
ance are necessary to achieve greater equity 
and income. 

The Federal Government could make a 
significant contribution to moderating the 
rise of raw material prices affected by inter- 
national market conditions by selling its 
stockpile at appropriate times. The release 
of the copper supply would currently keep 
the price of copper in check. A more liberal 
quota on oil imports would inhibit price 
increases for gasoline and oil. 

The proposed fair-trade bill adopted by 
the House Commerce Committee, opposed by 
the Federal agencies, labor and consumers, 
would do more to increase prices than most 
of the causes currently discussed. 

A higher volume of foreign trade has been 
suggested as the means of counteracting the 
rising price levels in this country. While 
the writer has advocated a safeguarded level 
of national production for basic American 
industries, he has always associated this pro- 
posal with controls which would prevent any 
protective system from forcing up prices in 
this country. 

CONCLUSION 

The key groups determining the course of 
the price levels in this country are manage- 
ment, industry, and the Government. In a 
broad range of areas they administer prices 
rather than follow the levels developed 
through impersonal market forces. Being 
deliberately developed to attain specific end 
results, they should be subject to review 
by public agencies and the Congress of the 
United States. Trade-union wage and bene- 
fit aims are now commonly accepted as 
equitable and reasonable. The primary 
source of controversy stems from the dif- 
ferences existing between management and 
trade unions as to the workers’ share of the 
excessive profits garnered by their particular 
industries. These high earnings result from 
the price policies followed by these oligop- 
Olistic industries. To minimize the inten- 
sity of the current conflict in this area, it 
would be desirable to moderate the price 
goals and profit targets adopted by these in- 
dustries and secure lower prices in them. 
The most reasonable current proposal for 
effecting this end is the administrative re- 
view of proposed increases. 

To assure a stable price level these sys- 
tems should be associated with additional 
controls in affecting other price complexes 
and monetary and fiscal policies. Together 
these programs can help underwrite higher 
national productivity, more price stability 
and a more uniform rate of growth. 
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REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, the record 
shows. that the policy of persistently 


chopping away at U.S. tariffs. has 
achieved what its original sponsors in 
the first New Deal administration set out 
to do; namely, to inerease American pure 
chases of foreign products. 

Obviously, a growing nation needs 
more goods. So it is not surprising that 
our imports have advanced over the 
years. 

However, if we were simply buying 
abroad more of those products which we 
cannot provide for ourselves in our home 
economy, we would not be experiencing 
grave distress in many domestic indus- 


. tries. The fact is, we are importing 


more and more products that compete 
with our own output. Hence, the import 
problems of American indtstries and 
jobholders. 

The record confirms this dangerous 
trend in our international commerce. In 
1959, our imports of dutiable goods ex- 
ceeded imports of duty-free products by 
neariy $3.5 billion. . In total imports val- 
ued at $15 billion—a record high level— 
dutiable products accounted for $9.2 bil- 
lion, while duty-free imports measured 
$5.8 billion. 

Moreover, this was only the fourth 
time since 1910 that dutiable imports ex- 
ceeded duty-free imports. From 1910-to 
1956, the United States always bought 
more duty-free, or noncompetitive, goods 
from abroad than dutiable, or competi-- 
tive, goods. 

Then, in 1956, the situation reversed. 


‘ Dutiable imports edged ahead of duty- 


free imports by less than $50 million out 
of total imports of $12.5 billion. In 1957, 
the gap widened to nearly $900 million: 
It expanded to more than $2.5 billion in 
1958, and then to almost $3.5 billion last 
year. 

Clearly, as the record shows, the em- 
phasis in imports is on competitive prod- 
ucts. In 1959, less than 39 cents out of 
every American dollar spent for foreign 
goods were allocated to duty-free im- 
ports. This is the lowest ratio since 1890, 
when only 33 percent of our total im- 
ports were free of duty. 

Only twice in the 9 years since 1951 
has the United States spent less than 
$5.8 billion for duty-free products. In 
most of these year our duty-free pur- 
chases surpassed $6 billion. 

Yet, in the same period, imports of 
dutiable, or competitive, products have 
nearly doubled, from $4.8 billion in 1951 
to $9.2 billion in 1959. 

Another conclusive sign of this trend 
is the fact that although our imports 
have risen dramatically in the last cou- 
ple of years, almost all-of the net in- 
crease has been absorbed by our highly 
industrialized trading partners in West- 
ern Europe and Japan, while lesser de- 
veloped nations in Asia, Africa, and 
South America have shared little, if at 
all, in the American import boom. 

This becomes particularly distressing 
when we stop to consider that these 
same lesser developed countries, some of 
them still in the early days of independ- 
ence and most of them urgently hunt- 
ing markets for their raw materials, are 
the primary targets of the Soviet eco- 
nomic offensive. 

This ambitious effort has shoved the 
Kremlin’s sphere of influence virtually 
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ee 
Clear-cut Soviet designs for economic 


time to reassess our present trading pat- 
mms 

The record shows that the United 
States, the world’s greatest trading na- 
tion, is currently devoting most of its 


dustrial allies—in other words, the coun- 
tries that least need our help—while of- 
fering relatively few new opportunities 
to the lesser nations that need 
help most. 





Statement of William McChesney Martin, 
Jr., Chairman, Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, Before the 


Joint Economic Committee, February 2, 
1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues a statement by 
Mr. William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
Chairman, Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, before the Joint 
Economic Committee on February 2, 
1960: 

MonerTary Poticy AND Economic GrowTH 

It seems to me that perhaps the most 
helpful contribution I can provide to your 
committee’s annual review of the President’s 
Economic Report is to make some supple- 
mentary comments on financial and mone- 
tary developments over the last year. 

Our financial environment changes con- 
stantly, as this committee knows well, but 
some of the changes that took place last 
year were dramatic indeed. 

During 1959, credit expanded by $60 bil- 
lion in all—one-third more than the previ- 
ous peacetime record. debt, most 
of it for housing, increased by a record $19 
billion. Consumer credit outstanding rose 


At the end of the year public and private 


1959 at least. To date, the task of supply- 
ing this huge demand for credit without 
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service by obtaining funds from 
savers, to whom they transferred investment 
securities, and by passing the funds on to 
others who had a need to borrow. This flow 


of use of the existing money supply and, by 
so doing, produced much the same economic 
and financial effect as would have been 
produced by a modest increase in the money 
supply without the accompaniment of a 
faster rate of use. 

The activity last year of the nonbank pub- 
lic—meaning for the most part consumers 
and business concerns—in supplying bor- 
rowers with funds through the process of 
investment was truly extraordinary, and it 
did not stop with the purchase of Govern- 
ment securities sold by the banking sys- 
tem. The upswing in this activity shows up 
strikingly in the flow-of-funds data that I 
mentioned earlier. There, it appears that 
consumer and business investors increased 
the net amount of their purchases made 
directly in securities markets from about $4 
Dillion in 1958 to almost $20 billion in 
1959—a jump of 400 percent in a single year. 

The efficient and economically healthy 
flow of funds from savers to borrowers, di- 
rectly and through intermediaries, did not 
come about without a price. The price was, 
of course, a rise in interest rates. These 
rates, representing a penalty to those who 
use someone else’s money and a reward to 
those who save and risk their funds in loans 
and investments, rose in some instances to 
the highest levels in 3 decades. What hap- 
pened is readily apparent: The pressure of 
demand for funds arising from a combina- 
tion of forces—a large Federal budget deficit, 
high residential construction activity, rising 
expenditures for consumer durables and for 
inventories and to some extent fixed cap- 
ital, plus the continued high level of ex- 
penditures by State and local governments 
on community facilities—converged to bring 
about a competition to borrow that drove 
interest rates upward; the rise in interest 
rates, in turn, operated to induce the sav- 
ings and investment necessary to supply 
borrowing demands. In summary, the direct 
effect of the greatly enlarged credit demand 
was to bid up interest rates generally and 
to cause some changes in the relationship of 
interest rates among the different credit 
markets; the resultant effect was to draw 
more funds into the credit market and to 
shift some funds from accustomed uses. 
Let me add something here to what I said 
about the banking system's service in 1959 
as an intermediary between the saving public 
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and the borrowing public. On the one hand, 
the saving public, besides purchasing a large 
volume of securities as I described, increased 
their time deposits by about $1.5 billion. 
On the other hand, the borrowing public 
increased the amount of their loans obtained 
from. commercial banks by nearly $12 bil- 
lion. To raise funds to meet the heavy de- 
mands on them for loans, the commercial 
banks sold about $8 billion of their Govern- 
ment security holdings in the open market, 
while the nonbank public, as stated earlier, 
was increasing their purchases in that mar- 
ket. Thus the banks, in effect, drew out of 
the market, from individuals and corpora- 
tions not engaged in lending, the funds to 
meet the specialized credit demands of bor- 


rowers—as, for instance, many small busi-- 


ness concerns—who could not themselves 
have raised funds in the market because 
their needs*were unsuitable for general mar- 
ket participation. 

The vital role that the Federal securities 
market plays as a clearing house for credit 
flows is apparent in the circumstances de- 
scribed. In 1959, this role was much larger 
than in other recent years. Federal net bor- 
rowing of $11 billion and bank sales of Gov- 
ernments of nearly $8 billion required ab- 
sorption of around $18 billion in Federal 
securities by other investors. This, taking 
into consideration that the Treasury was 
having to raise new funds while shifts were 
taking place in Government security owner- 
ship, goes a long way toward explaining the 
rise in both long- and short-term rates that 
we experienced during the year. It is also 
illuminating evidence of the responsiveness 
of nonbank investors to attractive interest 
yields. 

The relation of Federal Reserve policy to 


changes in interest rates is often misunder- 


stood. Federal Reserve operations to re- 
lease or absorb bank reserves unquestionably 
influence short-term and also long-term in- 
terest rates, but the extent of this influence 
is easily exaggerated. Monetary policy is 
effective only so long as it works in general 
consonance with the economic realities un- 
derlying the situation. These realities in- 
clude the basic demands for funds, whether 
to meet seasonal needs, other short-run 
needs, or for capital formation, and the basic 
supply of funds through saving. Federal 
Reserve actions cannot for long enforce rates 
of interest on the market that are either 
above or below the rates that maintain a 
balance between saving and investment. 
Changes in the rate of monetary growth 
can represent only a very small part of the 
total flow of funds through credit markets. 
If the rate of monetary growth were raised 
with the specific objective of adding to the 
supply of funds in an attempt to keep in- 
terest rates down, the additional dollars in 
the spending stream would certainly work 
to raise average prices. The process of 
monetary inflation is widely understood by 
both savers and borrowers. Such action 
would generate expectations of further in- 
flation on the part of both groups. The 
incentives of the marketplace, present and 
prospective, would unquestionably tend to 
increase borrowing and discourage saving 
and in all likelihood rates would increase. 
In the longer run, the way that monetary 
policy can contribute to a lower level of 
interest rates is through its role in maintain- 
ing a stable value for the dollar. It is only 
in an environment of confidence in such 
stability that savings will accumulate and 
credit will flow in an orderly way and in 
expanding volume. Efforts to maintain an 
artificial level of interest rates, either too 
high or too low, can only lead to cumulative 
financial disequilibrium, first distorting and 
then disrupting healthy economic growth. 
Whether monetary policy as administered 
by the Federal Reserve System has been, at 
particular times, too easy or too tight is a 
matter of juigment. At one time or an- 
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other, we have no doubt erred in some de. 
gree in each direction. But the System hag 
consistently endeavored to cultivate con. 
fidence in the stability of the do. 
combating deflationary tendencies in pe. 
riods of slack and inflationary pressures in 
periods when resources were being inti 
sively utilized. 

I want to emphasize again that the Federal 
Reserve System wants low and not high in. 
terest rates; it wants as low a level of inter- 
est rates as is consonant with sufficient say- 
ings to finance the investment necessary = 
desirable and rapid economic growth. 
cannot say that a steadily swelling asa 
of savings and investment is the only essen- 
tial for satisfactory growth, but, especially 
in a country where the natural resources are 
already highly sovatagiet, it is a vital ele- 
ment. 

RECORD OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The subject of economic growth has re- 
ceived exhaustive study by your Committee 
during the past year. It is an important 
subject because only growth can produce the 
substance with which to achieve our indi- 
vidual and national aspirations. At the same 
time, economic growth is a confusing subject 
because it means so many different things to 
different people. Some seek growth prima- 
rily as a requisite of effective defense against 
potential enemies. Others want it as a 
means of improving civilian living stand- 
ards. Still others regard growth as a way of 
assuring employment of a growing labor 
force. Transcending and including all of 
these, perhaps, is the idea that economic 
growth is needed to express the vitality of 
our economic and political way of life. 

As economic abundance in the United 
expands and is more widely shared, agree- 
ment on appropriate economic goals becomes 
more urgent. These goals can never be blue- 
printed exactly—as has been brought out so 
clearly in the hearings before this Commit- 
tee. They are not solely materialistic and 
they are not all subject to expression in 
statistical terms. They include, for example, 
the improved quality of our educational sys- 
tem and of our health services—not just 
additional schoolrooms or hospital beds. 
Despite difficulties in measuring true growth 
precisely with the tools now at hand, we 
have made some progress and now know 
much more about the nature of growth than 
was known some years ago. 


Early in its existence, the Board recognized 
that measurement of physical output was 
essential for proper formulation of mone- 
tary policy, and undertook a special respon- 
sibility for the statistical measurement of 
industrial output and its change and 
growth. This, it is true, is only part of our 
Nation’s total output of goods and services, 
which is measured by gross national prod- 
uct. However, in an advanced economy, 
in which industrial activity is a dynamic 
central element, growth in the physical 
volume of industrial output merits special 
study in its own right because of its central 
role as a force shaping total growth. 

When I appeared before this Committee 
last summer, I noted some preliminary find- 
ings of the recent revision of the Board’s 
index of industrial production, principally 
the greater industrial growth shown by the 
newly revised index. Since then, the final 
results of the new index have been pub- 
lished, thus supplementing the tools for 
analyzing past and future changes in the 
industrial sectors of our economy. 

Industrial production is the output of real 
goods produced by our factories, mines, and 
electric and gas utilities. Our revised index 
shows that, since 1947, industrial output 
has grown 4.1 percent per year, as com- 
pared with 1.7 percent for population. This 
is a growth in real industrial output per 
capita of over 2 percent per year. In 0 
words, we are producing 31 percent more 
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industrial product for each man, woman, 


‘and child in America than we were at the 


beginning of the period. Output per indus- 
trial worker has increased even more rap- 
idiy—at the rate of 3.7 percent per annum 
over the same period. 

The revised index of industrial production 
also introduces a new grouping of total out- 
‘put. Output measures for finished goods 
have been grouped into the broad market 
categories for consumer goods and equip- 
ment, and the measures for output of mate- 
rials have also been grouped together. 
Briefly, this new grouping suggests that over 
postwar years, civilian production, and par- 
ticularly the production of consumer goods, 
has expanded almost without any evident 
slackening in pace at an annual rate of 
3.7 percent. Moreover, the cyclical inter- 
ruptions in the output of civilian goods, 
especially consumer goods, have been rela- 
tively small. It is mainly in the production 
of equipment, including defense goods, that 
output has shown greater fluctuation about 
its expanding trend. 

CONDITIONS REQUIRED FOR CONTINUED GROWTH 


While industrial growth, as measured by 
the production index, reflects physical vol- 
ume of output, many measures of growth 
are expressed in terms of current dollars. 
We must constantly guard against mistak- 
ing increases in dollar magnitudes for real 
economic growth. It is sometimes suggested, 
when the rate of expansion slows down be- 
cause the economy is operating close to ca- 
pacity, that a more rapid expansion of bank 
credit and money would stimulate greater 
aggregate output. In fact, such an attempt 
would only lead to a bidding up of costs 
and prices as various sectors compete for 
limited resources. It is true that this would 
increase temporarily the gross national pro- 
duct measured in current dollars, but it 
would not involve any real growth. Quite 
aside from its other evils, inflation brings 
about misapplications of resources that ac- 
tually reduce the true value of current pro- 
duction. There must be sustained confi- 
dence in a stable dollar for such adverse de- 
velopments to be avoided. 

Sound growth depends on a number of 
factors besides confidence in a stable dollar. 
In my own view, the following are the chief 
supplementary factors: 

1. Balanced and sustained demands for 
labor and for the products of business; 

2. Improvement in technology and skills; 

3. Adequate capital formation based on 
voluntary savings; 

4. Greater mobility of resources; and 

5. Sufficient flexibility of individual prices. 

Although ‘there have been three postwar 
recessions, demands for labor and for the 
products of business have been reasonably 
Well sustained over this period. During 
each of these recessions, stability of con- 
sumption helped to stimulate early revival. 
This stability in final demand encouraged 
entrepreneurs to maintain capital expendi- 
tures at surprisingly high levels even during 
temporary recessions. Such expenditures 
fluctuated moderately considering their long 
history of instability. 

How much further the process of economic 
stabilization can be carried remains an un- 
certain issue. All men of good sense want 
to see our economic resources used fully and 
all men of good will want to have employ- 
ment opportunities available for those will- 
ing and able to work. Satisfactory economic 
growth and reasonable price stability are 
not only compatible goals, in my view, but 
they are necessarily interdependent. At the 
same time we all recognize that some fluctu- 
ations in prices and employment are prob- 
ably unavoidable and that, in the present 
state of the economic arts, it is hard to see 
how complete stability could be achieved 
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without stifling some developments in our 
economy potentially favorable to growth. 

Advancing technology and improvement of 
skills depend on educational processes and 
the general cultural environment. Our na- 
tional pride has been pricked by discovery 
that other nations have beaten us in some 
aspects of technological development. This 
evidence is found not only in military hard- 
ware but also in the mounting competitive- 
ness of the rest of the world. Products 
from abroad are increasingly penetrating our 
markets. This challenge, however, may well 
provide the stimulus for new achievements 
on our part. 

If we are to maintain our competitive po- 
sition in the world, we must also make regu- 
lar additions to our productive capital and 
to our efficiency. Adequate capital forma- 
tion depends both on the drive of business 
to make the capital investment and “the 
availability of adequate funds from volun- 
tary saving. 

Mobility of resources must receive con- 
tinuous attention. Near the top of succes- 
sive postwar peaks in activity, unemploy- 
ment has tended to be somewhat higher. 
In part, this may be due to structural im- 
balances growing out of the problem of 
transferring the labor force from industries 
made obsolete by growth to areas of higher 
labor demand. Such imbalance may also 
stem from the problems of adapting. work- 
ers to the technological and sociological de- 
mands of the service industries,. which are 
the more rapidly growing sources of urban 
employment. 

Flexibility in the shifting of resources, of 
great importance for maximum growth, is 
extraordinarily difficult to achieve. One of 
the effects of growing productivity is to re- 
duce the amount of resources required in 
particular industries, especially those in 
which end-product consumption, such as 
consumption of food, grows at a slow, 
steady rate. The process of moving re- 
sources aggravates our cyclical difficulties 
and creates a problem of structural unem- 
ployment. Steps to lessen the economic 
loss to the Nation and the hardships for in- 
dividuals resulting from shifts in the pattern 
of production are an important public re- 
sponsibility. 

If we are to be able to continue to rely 
on the price mechanism to effect the neces- 
sary adjustments in a growing economy, 
prices of both end products and the factors 
of production must move freely in response 
to shifting demand and supply conditions. 
Imperfections in the price mechanism must 
be rooted out wherever they may exist, if 
our free enterprise economy is to realize its 
full potential. 


PROJECTS FOR 1960 


In early 1960 the economy continues to 
show a sharp pickup from the period of 
hesitation caused by the steel strike. Eco- 
nomic activity is vigorous and prices are 
reasonably stable. Nevertheless, it is pos- 
sible we may encounter a renewed spiral in 
the upward movement of prices, or, per- 
haps, find that the underlying strength in 
the situation is not so great as most ob- 
servers now feel. In these circumstances, 
all of us are faced with a particularly sensi- 
tive problem of maintaining prosperity by 
endeavoring to prevent either a renewal of 
inflationary pressures or development of de- 
flationary tendencies. - 

I sincerely hope that our part in this task 
as monetary authorities can be aided by a 
healthy budget surplus of an amount at 
least as large as the one outlined in the 
President’s budget message. Experience 
since 1957 suggests that a surplus of this 
size is a minimum condition of reasonable 
fiscal health. The relatively brief decline 
in economic activity that occurred in 1957- 


58 resulted in a deficit of over $12 
in fiscal 1959. 


te 


and a budget surplus of no more than $4.2 
billion in fiscal 1961, the average result of 
the full period is a net deficit. 

Such an outcome would t 
symmetrical economic policy. It would 
therefore appear that budget sur- 


persistent increases in the public debt.. The 


confidence in the value of money, and thus 
encourage people to save and invest in the 
basic capital improvements that add to our 
Nation’s productive strength. 

It is relevant to here refer to some state- 
ments that I made in the closing portion of a 
letter to Chairman Dovetas on December 9: 

“My interest in a monetary policy directed 
toward 4 dollar of stable value is not based 


maximum sustainable growth or a high level 
of employment, but rather on the reasoned 
conclusion that the objective of price stabil- 
ity is an essential prerequisite to their 
achievement, 

“I want to emphasize that I am most con- 
cerned with the preservation of freely com- 
petitive markets and the correction of any 
institutional imperfections which exist in the 
working of the price mechanism. While such 
imperfections cannot be corrected simply by 
@ sound monetary and fiscal policy, they 
surely cannot be corrected by an unsound 
financial policy. 

“Nor does a sound general monetary policy 
necessarily, in itself, accomplish the opti- 
mum distribution of loanable funds. among 
various sectors of the economy. It is not 
only the right but the duty of Government 
to assure that socially n programs are 
adequately financed. But, again, this objec- 
tive can never be well served by unscund 
general monetary or fiscal policies. 
matter of public policy, the of 
school construction, for example, should have 
an overriding priority in the allocation of 
resources, this can be accomplished in a 
number of ways, but we can be sure that it 
would not be accomplished by the general 
expansion of bank credit and money.” 

In conclusion, I should like to add a word 
about what monetary pclicy can and cannot 
do. It cannot effectively peg interest rates. 


If, as a 


It cannot prevent monopoly. It cannot as- — 


sure that the financial needs of all socially 
desirable activities are met without inter- 
vention by Government. It cannot be relied 
upon to cover Federal deficits. Alone, it 
certainly cannot assure either stability or 
growth. 

What a correct monetary policy can do 
is to foster confidence in the dollar, so that 
our people can and will save and invest in 
the future with reasonable assurance that 
their plans will not be frustrated by irre- 
sponsible changes in the value of money. 
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The Civil Rights Conference at the Notre 
Dame Law School, February 14, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
University of Notre Dame Law School 
was sponsor on February 14, 1960, of a 
conference on civil rights. Members of 
Congress, officials of the Department of 
Justice, State and local government offi- 
cials, professors of law and representa- 
tives of voluntary associations gathered 
on the campus of the University of Notre 
‘Dame to discuss legislative proposals now 
before Congress in the field of civil rights. 

The discussions by these distinguished 
citizens were so valuable that I am 
pleased to be able to call them to the at- 
tention of Members of Congress by join- 
ing with several of my colleagues to in- 
clude the proceedings of the conference 
in the ConcressIonaL REcorD. 
PARTICIPANTS IN CIVIL RIGHTS CONFERENCE, 

Pesruary 14, 1960 

Mr, Douglas Anderson, assistant to Senator 
Pavut H. Dove.as. 

Mr. Berl Bernhard, Deputy Director’ Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. 

Representative JoHn BrapeMas, of Indiana. 

Representative Wiirt1sm G. Bray, of In- 
diana. 

Prof. Thomas Broden, Jr., Notre Dame Law 
School. 

Mr. John D. Calhoun, Assistant Deputy At- 
torney General. 

Prof. Roger Cramton, the University of 
Chicago Law School. 

Prof. Wylie H. Davis, University of Illinois 
College of Law. 

Mr. Russell De Bow, assistant to Repre- 
sentative Barratr O'Hara of Llinois. 

Senator Jesse L. Dickinson, Indiana State 
Senate, executive director, South Bend Hous- 
ing Authority. 

Representative Jonn D. DINGELL, of Mich- 
igan. . 

Senator Paut H. Dovcras, of Dlinois. 

Prof. Jesse J. Dukeminier, Jr., University 
of Kentucky College of Law. 

Mr. Vernon Eagle, executive director, the 
New World Foundation. 

Prof, Samuel D. Estep, University of Mich- 
igan Law School. , 

Mr. Herman Edelsberg, chairman, National 
Civil Liberties Clearing House. 

Mr. John Feild, legislative assistant to 
Senator Purr A. Hart, of Michigan. 

Mr. Robert J. Fink, administrative assist- 
ant to Governor Harold Handley of Indiana. 

Mr. Harold C. Fleming, executive director, 
Southern Regional Council. 

Mr. William R. Foley, Genera] Counsel, 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Prof. George W. Foster, Jr., University of 
Wisconsin Law School. 

Prof. Robert J. Harris, University of Mich- 
igan Law School. 

Mr. James Harrison, administrative assist- 
ant to Congresswoman Epirn Green of Ore- 
gon. 

Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., presi- 
dent, University of Notre Dame; member, 
Commission on Civil Rights. 

Representative Jeanne Hurley, Illinois 
General Assembly. 

Commissioner George M. Johnson, mem- 
ber, Commission on Civil Rights; professor, 

Howard University Law School. 
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Senator Marshall F. Kizer, Indiana State 
Senate. 

Prof. Conrad Kellenberg, Notre Dame Law 
School. 

Rev. William J. Kenealy, 8.J., professor, 
Loyola University School of Law. 

Representative THappgeus Macurowicz, of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Clifford E. Minton, executive director, 
Urban League of Gary, Ind., representing the 
National Urban League. 

Representative WatTerR H. Moetim, of 
Ohio. 

Dr. John A. Morsell, assistant to the ex- 
ecutive secretary, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

Mrs. Nancy Murry, executive secretary to 
Senator WILLIAM ProxmrRE, of Wisconsin. 

Prof. Nathaniel L. Nathanson, Northwest- 
ern University Law School. 

Mr. Robert Nelson, legislative assistant, 
Commission on Civil Rights. 

Dean Joseph O’Meara, Notre Dame Law 
School. 

Prof. Roger Peters, Notre Dame Law School. 

Prof. Robert Rodes, Jr., Notre Dame Law 
School. 

Mr. Fred Routh, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Intergroup Relations Officials; ex- 
ecutive secretary, Michigan Fair Employment 
Practices Commission, 

Mr. Joseph Russo, legislative assistant to 
Senator Vance HarrKke, of Indiana. 

Prof. Ivan C. Rutledge, Indiana University 
School of Law. 

Mr. John A. Scott, chairman, Indiana Ad- 
visory Committee, Commission on Civil 
Rights. 

Mr. John Silard, Washington attorney. 

Representative Paul Simon, Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly. | 

Prof. Theodore Smedley, director, Race Re- 
lations Law Reporter, Vanderbilt University 
School of Law. 

Mr. Hal Thurmond, chairman, Kentucky 
State Advisory Committee, Commission on 
Civil Rights. 

Prof. William W. Van Alstyne, assistant 
dean, Ohio State University College of Law. 

Mayor Edward F. Voorde, South Bend, Ind. 

Prof. Bernard J. Ward, Notre Dame Law 
School. 

Gov. G. Mennen Wiiliams, Michigan. 

Prof. Harris Wofford, Jr., Notre Dame Law 
School; legal adviser to Commissioner Hes- 
burgh, Commission on Civil Rights. 

Mr. Adam Yarmolinsky, Washington at- 
torney. 

Civi. RicutTs CONFERENCE, Fesruary 14, 1960, 

Notre Dame Law ScHOOL, Notre DAME, 

IND. 


Dean O'Meara. The Civil Rights Confer- 
ence will come to order. We want this to 
be informal, so I’m going to sit down for the 
few remarks I have to make to begin with. 

America is equal opportunity or it is noth- 
ing: not equal opportunity as regards this or 
that, but equal opportunity in every area of 
American life. In all frankness, I do not see 
how an American could seriously challenge 
this proposition. We have our differences as 
to method and timing, but the central idea, 
the affirmation of equal opportunity for all, is 
not only part of the American dream but a 
built-in and essential feature of the funda-~ 
mental law of the land. That is a postulate 
of this conference. We are met to consider 
how best to bring the promise of the Con- 
stitution to fulfillment. 

On this day, Sunday, a day on which many 
of us are expected to concern ourselves in 
& special way with spiritual values, and in 
these academic surroundings I hope we will 
be able to lay aside prejudices and partisan 
considerations and approach this important 
subject with as much objectivity as humans 
are capable of. 

As you know, each of the three areas of 
discussion is to be introduced by a short 
statement by a member of the Notre Dame 
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law faculty. Then will come the discussion, | 
in which I hope everyone will feel free to 
participate, both by question and by com. 


discussion is frank and perceptive and stim. 
ulating. 

Before we get to that, however, I have the 
very real privilege of presenting to you to 
say a word of welcome the president of the 
University of Notre Dame, Father Theodore 
M. Hesburgh. 


Father HzspurcH. Thank you, Dean 
O’Meara. Governor Williams, Senator Dove- 
LAS, distinguished guests, dear friends. 

I trust that the brevity of my remarks 
this morning will not detract from the very 
real fact that we are simply delighted to 
have all of you with us for this most import- 
ant occasion. I think it Just another experi- 
ment that has been inaugurated by our 
Dean O’Meara in seeing how somehow the 
mechanism might be arrived at to bring 
together those who have the deep responsi- 
bility of formulating the laws of this land 
and those whose lives are somewhat sur- 
rounded in the academic halls where they 
try to prepare young men for the great re- 
sponsibilities of public life and of service to 
justice under the law. 

I think it a wonderful thing that legisla- 
tors and those who concern themselves with 
the common good of this country can fore- 
gather in a university environment so that 
hopefully by mingling for a day with the 
professors of the law and the students of 
justice and charity in our land somehow 
we might bring to bear the greatest meas- 
ure of wisdom in this area that is so trou- 
blesome in our day. Certainly in every area 
of our national life today there is need for 
greater and greater wisdom: in our pro- 
grams of science and technology, in our dis- 
cussions of foreign policy, and most particu. 
larly for our meeting here this morning in 
the area of civil rights. 


We are delighted, as I said, to have you 
with us, and we are glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to make this small contribution to - 
the great debate which will begin in the 
Halls of Congress tomorrow morning. I trust 
that our discussions here, as the Dean has 
said, may be substantial and substantive, 
that we may be all of us trying to see what 
we can do in the way of means while we 
stand undivided in the matter of ends. Beé- 
cause as the Civil Rights Commission has 
said so often through its individual mem- 
bers and in its report, our great concern is 
for the human dignity and the equal oppor- 
tunity and the real constitutional rights of 
every American citizen, 

We made certain suggestions to the end 
that these rights might be maintained and 
preserved. We feel no compulsion to say 
that our suggestions are the only ones that 
would actually effect this end. We are in- 
terested in the achievement of civil rights 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States, and I think we would all of 
us agree that meetings like this morning 
where responsible citizens, legislators, stu- 
dents of the law, professors of the law, look 
to this end with a view to the best means of 
achieving it—this is indeed our main con- 
cern and I trust yours also. 


So let me just say we're delighted to have 
you. We know this is going to be e busy 
day, and as the dean said, the discussion is 
the substance of this day, so I shall sit down 
and let us move on toward the presentations 
and the discussions for which you have come, 

Dean O’Meara. Ladies and gentlemen, 
we're to have a double welcome. You've 
been welcomed on behalf of the university, 
but the university provides only one seg- 
ment of this discussion. It seems fitting 
that you should be welcomed by someone 
representing the public-official segment of 
the conference. We asked Congressman 
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Brapemas to do this. It’s my pleasure to 
present him at this time. 

Congressman Brapemas. Father Hesburgh, 
Dean O’Meara, Dean Johnson, Senator Doug- 
las, Governor Williams, my distinguished 
colleagues in the Congress, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. 

I count it a high privilege to be able to 
welcome so distinguished a group of Amer- 
icans to the district I have the honor to rep- 
resent in Congress. More especially do I feel 
privileged to welcome you to the campus of 
this great university for the purpose of dis- 
cussing, on the eve of its consideration by 
Congress, an issue of profound importance 
to the people of the United States. 

They are bold words, indeed, with which 
the Declaration of Independence sets forth 
the beliefs on which our country was 
founded, beliefs that we have not yet com- 
pletely translated into reality. 

“We hold these truths to be self evident,” 
says the Declaration, “that all men are cre- 
ated equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men * * 7 

It is to consider the ways in which the 
Federal Government can help secure to mil- 
lions of American citizens now denied cer- 
tain of these unalienable rights that we are 
meeting today. 

Permit me, Father Hesburgh and Dean 
O’Meara, to express to you and the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame the genuine appreciation 
of my colleagues in Congress and of the 
other distinguished persons, officials of gov- 
ernment, teachers of law and representatives 
of voluntary associations, for the hospitality 
you are extending to us today. 

To his many other accomplishments in the 
service of our country, Father Hesburgh 
must now add his contributions as a mem- 
ber of the Commission on Civil Rights. I 
believe most of you would agree that the 
Commission’s report represents an extraordi- 
nary landmark in the development of equal- 
ity of opportunity in this country, and one 
of the reasons for the high quality of the 
report is Father Hesburgh. 

This Conference on Civil Rights at Notre 
Dame is one in a line of achievements of 
the dean of the law school, Joseph O’Meara. 
Dean O’Meara’s vigorous and dedicated in- 
telligence has been chiefly responsible for a 
series of symposia at Notre Dame, each of 
which has resulted in a special issue of the 
Notre Dame:Lawyer which has been widely 
distributed and read. 

In December 1953, the law school held a 
symposium on “Legislative Investigations,” 
concentrating on safeguards for witnesses; 
in April 1958, a conference on “The Role of 
the Supreme Court in the American Consti- 
tutional System,” at which time the Court 
Was under heavy attack and constructive 
thinking was much needed;. and in May 
1959, on “The Problems and Responsibilities 
of Desegregation”. In April of this year I 
understand there is to be another symposi- 
um, on “Labor Union Power and the Public 
Interest.” 

Our discussions at Notre Dame today on 
the issue of civil rights represent a pioneer- 
ing effort in the method of developing pub- 
lic law, a method whereby national legisla- 
tors, law school teachers, and key legislative 
draftsmen from both Congress and the exec- 
utive can collaborate effectively. 

Let us hope that this cooperative experi- 
ment proves so fruitful that it can be use- 
fully extended to other legislative issues. It 
is, of course, to be understood that the law 
school is not concerned to press any particu- 
lar viewpoint but rather to offer a means for 
bringing together informed, intelligent views. 

You may be interested to know that it is 
the intention of several Members of Con- 
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gress to include the transcript of this con- 
ference on civil rights in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in order to bring the work of the 
conferees to the attention of a wider au- 
dience. 

Abraham Lincoln said, “If we could first 
know where we are and whither we are tend- 
ing, we could better judge what to do and 
how to do it.” 

By its monumental work, the Civil Rights 
Commission has shown us where we are in 
the field of civil rights. Our task today is 
to discuss what to do and how to do it. 

In our brief time, we can perhaps seek 
to answer two questions. 

First, what new action in the field of civil 
rights is within the constitutional power of 
Congress? 

Second, what is the most appropriate way 
for Congress to exercise its constitutional 
power? 





Notre Dame Civil Rights Conference— 
Part 2 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960. 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I include in the Recorp 
the following portion of the proceedings 
of the civil-rights conference at the 
University of Notre Dame on February 
14, 1960: 

Part 1—TuHe Ricut To Vors 


Dean O’Meara. Thank you, Congressman. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, there have 
been some important developments which, 
so far as I know, have not yet been reported 
in the press. It is our great good fortune 
to have with us two gentlemen who have 
had a great deal to do with them and who 
are apprised of what’s been going on and 
who can give us these late developments. 
It will assist us in our discussion, I think, 
if before the discussion proper gets under- 
way we have a brief, factual statement by 
them of what has recently, very recently, 
taken place. Professor Wofford suggests 
that perhaps this should be put off until 
after his opening remarks and, as a matter 
of fact, that’s what I agreed to do last night. 
And perhaps I’d better abide by that under- 
taking and call on Mr. Calhoun and Mr. 
Silard to fill you in on these recent factual 
developments after Professor Wofford has 
given you the benefit of a background sum- 
mary which he has prepared. 

If anyone is entitled to the credit for this 
conference, it’s Harris Wofford. I freely ac- 
knowledge that and express my indebtedness 
to him, and ask him now to get the con- 
ference proper underway by means of this 
background statement that he has ready. 
Professor Wofford. 

Professor Worrorp. Thank you, Dean. I 
think Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Silard would 
have been surprised, too, because I was sup- 
posed to be their build-up, and I’m afraid 
if turned around the other way I would have 
been their roadblock, because I think the 
developments they have to report start off 
the discussion at a fast and important pace, 
and at that point I think what I have to 
say might slow it down. 

In the middle of the Civil War Lincoln 
wrote, “I have been controlled by events.” 
We can say now that events are in control 
of the civil rights bill which will emerge 
from this session of Congress. 

The Commission on Civil Rights has had 
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its say and the Attorney General has had 
his. The Senate Rules Committee, Lynponw 


are yet to be heard. And behind all these 
present and counted factors are the brood- 
ing omnipresences—millions of American 
Negroes who have been denied the righ 
vote or who have not dared to try to exer- 
cise that right or, even worse, who do not 
know or care about that right; millicns of 
white southern Americans who still do not 
accept the command of the 14th and J5th 
amendments; the whole American 
tic with its troubled conscience and yet its 
to 


& 


majority of the human race waiting to see 
what we do; and also that distant shadow 
or illumination: the law of nature and of 
nature’s God which led a great southerner 
once to declare that all men are created 
equal. 

Idea and fate are either going to meet in 
a creative hour for civil rights in this 
of Congress or there will be a great 
perhaps a great enough one to insure a 
creative hour. The heat already being 
erated over the central matter of 1 
to establish some kind of Federal registra- 
tion machinery is a good sign. All we can do 
here is to try to turn some of that heat into 
light. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL'S PLAN 

Since there have been a few sparks 


Hel 


Some of my criticism of the court-ref- 
eree plan is stated sharply. I hope that this 
will all be read as my way of raising some 
of the important questions. 


Let me say clearly that despite the draw- 
backs I see in the Attorney General’s plan, 
despite my preference for an administrative 
rather than a 


plan that seem to me so vital are adopted. 
I say this in large part out of faith in the 
symbolic role of law as educator. 

The United States Government is propelled 
by three great engines but so far in civil 
rights it has been flying on only one en- 
gine—the Federal judiciary. The Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, the first real exercise of 
congressional responsibility in this area in 
82 years, saw the legislative branch begin 
to apply its power. A Civil Rights Act of 
1960, establishing further machinery to pro- 
tect the right to vote, will demonstrate that 
the full power of the Federal Government 
is coming into this picture—unless States 
rights are everywhere transformed into State 

bility. I am sure that the adoption 
of the Attorney General's plan would lead 
to many more voting rights suits. Such suits 
and the existence of voting referees would 
be powerful new signs both to Negroes and 
to southern whites that the Government at 
last means to make good the guarantee 
of the 15th amendment. 


register and vote and, on balance, less white 
resistance. 


STATE ELECTIONS SHOULD BE COVERED 


Moreover, let me emphasize the contri- 
butions the Attorney General has in my 
opinion made to the debate. His insistence 
that any registration plan include 
and Federal elections is one of 
Commissioner Johnson told the rules 
mittee, the Commission did not doubt 


constitutionality of extending its registrar 
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plan to all elections, but limited it to Fed- 
eral elections as a matter of prudence. Ei- 
ther the Attorney General’s plan or the 
Commission's plan could be applied to either 
Federal elections only or to all elections, for 
the 15th amendment on which both plans 
are based unquestionably covers all elections 
on all levels of government. 

Another contribution is the method of 
equitable enforcement spelled out in the 
Attorney General’s bill. A court order di- 
rected to local’ election officials requiring 
them to honor the Federal registration, per- 
mitting prosecution for contempt of court 
in cases of refusal to honor such registra- 
tion, and a court-appointed agent to attend 
at the actual balloting and to report any 
violations to the court—this seems to me 
the best way to enforce any Federal registra- 
tion machinery, whether that machinery is 
set up through the court, as the Attorney 
General insists; or administratively in the 
executive branch as the Commission pro- 
posed. Some of the registrar bills provided 
for equitable enforcement but some of the 
details of the Attorney General’s bill should 
certainly be incorporated in any Federal 
registration act. 

CRITERION FOR LEGISLATION 

We can agree, I hope, and perhaps we 
should begin by trying to agree on the chief 
objective of further legislation to protect the 
right to vote. On pages 7 and 8 of the back~- 
ground memorandum I have adopted the 
objective stated in Commissioner Johnson's 
testimony that “the method of registering 
persons denied their constitutional right tc 
register to vote be no more complicated or 
cumbersome than the method available to 
other citizens in the &tate or district who are 
registered.” Attorney General Rogers and 
Deputy Attorney General Walsh have ex- 
pressed their general agreement with this 
objective. 

With this as the criterion, isn’t an admin- 
istrative procedure established in the execu- 
tive branch the most appropriate way to 
provide for Federal registration in districts 
where discriminatory denials of the right to 
vote are found to exist? Isn't this problem 
essentially a political problem—one that goes 
to the very heart of our political process it- 
self—that should so far as possible be solved 
politically? I call your attention to the 
memorandum by Paul Freund before you 
which makes this point strongly. Haven’t 
the Federal courts been already unduly bur- 
dened with the problem of school desegrega- 
tion? Isn’t the administrative load that 
would under the Attorney General's plan be 
placed on the Federal judiciary an immense 
and unprecedented one—so immense and un- 
precedented as to raise most serious ques- 
tions about the appropriateness of this pro- 
cedure? I call your attention to the Black- 
Emerson-Pollak (Yale) memorandum before 
you which makes this point strongly. 


DISADVANTAGES OF JUDICIAL APPROACH 


Tt is of course true that in many cases— 
perhaps in most cases—there will need to be 
court enforcement in the end. But the ques- 
tion is whether the court should be in this 
problem from the beginning or come in at 
the end, as a last resort. There are certainly 
advantages in having the court in from the 
beginning, and perhaps we should simply 
accept, and not question, De Tocqueville's 
comment, which I think he meant as a criti- 
cism, that in America nearly every political 
question ultimately takes a judicial form. 
Perhaps the Federal district judges in the 
localities involved will command far more 
respect than the President of the United 
States and his appointed agent—although I 
can’t ignore the irony in this in view of the 
white southern complaint about judicial 
legislation. 

But, if the courts are in this process from 
the beginning, what are the prospects for 
court findings of the pattern or practice of 
discrimination proposed by the Attorney 
General? Is Judge Skelly Wright's recent 
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decision in a case where there was over- 
whelming evidence of a mass purge of already 
registered Negroes an exception that proves 
the rule of reluctance by southern district 
Judges to move in this matter? If the ap- 
pointment of a voting referee is left to the 
discretion of the southern district judges, as 
under the Attorney General’s present draft 
bill, how many such judges will exercise that 
discretion? And if the procedure before 
the referee is left to the discretion of the 
judges, won’t some or most of them provide 
for a kind of adversary proceeding before the 
referee, a proceeding in which the Negro 
applicant would be subjected to cross-ex- 
amination by attorneys for the State offi- 
cials? And if this happens, how many Ne- 
groes will undergo this ordeal by litigation 
involved in securing their right to vote? 
How many white citizens would register if 
it took hours or days or weeks of trial, and 
possible intimidation while being the center 
of such a trial? 


AMENDMENTS AND ALTERNATIVES 


If the Attorney General’s plan is to be 
really effective must it not be amended to 
make the appointment of referees mandatory 
under certain conditions and to require the 
referees to register qualified applicants in a 
routine, ministerial, ex parte way? 

Mr. Calhoun will tell us the details of the 
new language that Judge Walsh told the 
House Judiciary Committee the Attorney 
General would accept as clarifying amend- 
ments in this respect. I think that what he 
will report is a most crucial step forward 
in this picture. 

Then I hope that we will discuss today 
possible combinations of these two ap- 
proaches that have some of the benefits of 
both. Beginning on page 14 of the back- 
ground memorandum I have outlined some 
of the alternatives that occur to me. 

My own preference would be to see both 
plans adopted, with the Attorney General’s 
sanctions available in enforcing the rights of 
persons registered under a presidentially ap- 
pointed registrar, with this Presidential ac- 
tion perhaps limited to Federal elections, 
with the Attorney General’s court procedure 
available to attack any continuing discrimi- 
nation in State eleetions. This is the kind 
of dual relief provided in antitrust law with 
enforcement by both the Federal Trade 
Commission and suits by the Attorney 
General. 

The next best alternative, it seems to me, 
would be-an administrative agency deter- 
mination of the existence of the discrimina- 
tion in a district and then court enforce- 
ment through registration by referees. An- 
other combination would be a court finding 
of a pattern of. practice of discrimination 
and then Presidential appointment of 
registrars. 

You may and I trust you will suggest other 
and better alternatives. Perhaps we should 
begin with an appraisal of the two main 
proposals, the registrar and the referee plans. 
But most important let us try to discover 
the essential ingredients of whatever plan 
is to emerge—the essential ingredients of 
effective legislation that by whatever name 
will smell the same—and do the job. 
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Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
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Recorp the following portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the Civil Rights Conference 
at the University of Notre Dame on 
February 14, 1960: 


Dean O'Meara. Thank you, Professor Wof- 
ford. I'll ask you, Mr. Calhoun, to make 
your report at this time, please. 

Mr. CaLHouUN, Department of Justice. In 
the first week of February queries of the 
character just made by Professor Wofford 
with respect to the Attorney General's bills 
were made to the Department of Justice. On 
February 9 the Deputy Attorney General 
at a hearing before the House Judiciary 
Committee attempted an answer to those 
queries. The Deputy Attorney General made 
clear that the Department did not oppose 
any effort by the Congress to spell out in 
such detail as it thought appropriate the 
procedures that were to be followed for the 
voting referee or at the district court or at 
the polling places. The Attorney General's 
bill had left that elaboration to the Congress 
to the extent that Congress thought it could 
accomplish it. 

The Deputy Attorney General in his testi- 
mony suggested one form of spelling out that 
might be appropriate. It is the language 
that he suggested, language that is not be- 
fore you, that I would like to read now. 
Referring to the procedures before the voting 
referee he suggested that the bill should say: 

“In a proceeding before such person or 
persons so appointed the applicant shall be 
heard ex parte. His statement under oath | 
shall be prima facie evidence as to his age, 
residence, and his prior efforts to register or 
otherwise qualify to vote. Where proof of 
literacy or an understanding of other sub- 
jects is required by valid provisions of State 
law, the answer of the applicant, if written, 
shall be included in such report to the court; 
if oral they shall be taken down stenograph- 
ically and a transcription included in such 
report to the court. 

“Upon receipt of such report, the court 
shall cause the Attorney General to transmit 
a copy thereof by mail to each party to such 
proceeding together with an order to show 
cause within 10 day why an order of the court 
should not be entered in accordance with 
such réport. Upon the expiration of such 
period, such order shall be entered except 
as to any applicant named in the report as 
to whom the State registrar or other appro- 
priate party to the proceeding prior to that 
time files with the court and serves upon the 
Attorney General and the applicant con- 
cerned a statement of exceptions to such re- 
port which, if the exceptions relate to mat- 
ters of fact, is supported by a duly verified 
copy of a public record or by affidavit of 
persons having personal knowledge of such 
fact and, which, if relating to matters of law, 
is supported by an appropriate memorandum 
of law.” 

I think perhaps the most important con- 
tribution of the deputy’s testimony was-not 
the specifics of this language, but the thought 
that the Department of Justice is quite anx- 
ious to have the Congress spel] out in any 
area that it thinks it necessary procedures 
that give the full safeguards that are re-— 
quired to assure large registration for quali- 
fied Negroes, 

Dean O'Meara. Thank you, Mr. Calhoun. 
Now Mr, Silard, please. 

Mr. Sr.arp, Washington attorney. I might 
say that I do not represent any organization 
here today. Iam here in the capacity of one 
who has been personally involved in various 
proposals. I would like to report one par- 
ticular development from the chairman of 
the Senate Rules Committee which probably 
has not yet reached the attention of this 
body. This occurred yesterday afternoon. 

But before that I think that I would like 
to state the four points upon which it seems 
to me—until the new fifth element was in- 
troduced yesterday—the administration and 
the Civil Rights Commission and most pro- 
ponents of legislation have reached substan- 
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tial. agreement, not unanimity but substan- 
tial agreement, 

The first and the most important of course 
' is the one Mr, Calhoun just made reference 
to, that is the requirement that by one 
means or another there be appointed an 
officer, or that there be a system of Federal 
registration available to persons in the dis- 
enfranchised class—a system which is no 
more onerous than the State registration 
process. Beginning with what now appears 
to be a concensus on this aspect, the Federal 
registration system will be comparable, per- 
haps almost identical to that provided by 
the State—say a 5-, 10-, 15-minute operation. 

Beginning with a concensus on this, it 
seems to me that there is broad recognition 
of two other elements to which the Attorney 
General has made much reference. The first 
of these, and what then becomes a second 
ingredient of a workable bill, I think, is that 
there be a judicial finding of a pattern or 
practice of racial disfranchisement, prior to 
the appointment of any Federal registration 
official in the locality involved. Certainly 
this is a proposition that could be debated 
at length. Other bodies than the courts 
could make such determinations, but I think 
there appears to be a jelling on the proposi- 
tion that the Attorney General has done the 
right thing in proposing that a judicial find- 
ing of a pattern precede any Federal sys- 
tem of enrolling persons for election. 

The third element upon which I think 
there is now a concensus, quite cleanly a 
concensus I would hope, is that the Federal 
registration system, whatever it may be, be 
effective .both for Federal and for State 
elections. I think it is no, longer possible 
to answer the Attorney General’s contentions 
along these lines and to fall back upon a 
sytem which leaves the state election situa- 
tion without any new remedies. 


The fourth element upon which I am sure 
everyone is agreed, and one to which the 
Attorney General again has pointed with 
considerable stress, is the necessity for the 
availability of Federal injunctions to assure 
that those who are registered under a fed- 
eral registration system will be permitted to 
vote. I don’t see. that anyone has ever 
seriously been able to defend any system 
which lacks this ultimate Federal sanction 
at the point where the registration system 
either will or will not result in somebody's 
obtaining the right to vote. 


With these four elements appearing as 
the basis of a workable bill, upon which the 
administration and many other persons 
could agree, there remained a fifth difficulty. 
And the fifth difficulty was—is as of today— 
that at least under the proposal of the 
Attorney General there would seem to be 
required for each individual voter who de- 
sires to enroll under the Federal mechanism, 
there seems to be required at some point 
prior to the election a full judicial hearing, 
that is to say that the State must have its 
full day-in-court, however long that day 
must be, on every one of hundreds of 
thousands or tens or whatever the number 
may be, of persons enrolled in the Federal 
mechanism. And if the State must be given 
this board judicial right to its day-in-court 
prior to the election; many people have 
questioned whether these people who have 
ultimately become—who have tried to be- 
come enrolled in the Federal structure— 
will obtain the right to vote before the 
election is over. 

Consider for instance the right of a State 
to prescribe that registration for elections 
shall be held in a period of 30 days or 60 
days prior to the election, and nothing pre- 
cludes the States from imposing this re- 
quirement generally. Prior to every elec- 
tion everyone who desires therein must 
register within a 60-day period. Well, now 
under the Attorney General's proposal, it 
would seem the Federal enrollee must first 
go to the State official and be turned down 
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or stand in line long enough to make sure 
that he’s not going.to get in. Then he must 
go to the Federal official and prove his quali- 
fications, and then before he ever obtains a 
judicial decree entitling him to vote—and 
remember a 60- or 30-day period is mean- 
while running—the State must have its right 
to come into the Federal court and put him 
on the witness stand, produce evidence pre- 
sumably of his disqualifications, perhaps 
he’s living in the wrong county—heaven 
knows what it might be—and the court must 
adjudicate this issue and it must do so with 
respect to every single one of hundreds of 
thousands of persons. 

Now when you consider that under the At- 
torney General’s plan this would have to be 
done at every election, because the registra- 
tion period under the Federal scheme is no 
longer than the registration period under 
the State scheme, we could easily be con- 
fronted with a situation Where at every 
primary and general election we must 
initiate within a very short time period this 
entire double administrative and judicial 
process for each individual person in the 
class which has been disenfranchised. 

To meet this grave problem many persons 
have suggested that thé appropriate moment 
for the State’s challenge of the Federal en- 
rollments which everyone seems to be con- 
templating here comes not prior to the elec- 
tion, but, as is now the case in the State 
elections, comes at the moment that the en- 
rollee desire to vote. This, I take it, is the 
system employed in every State of the Union 
today. No one affords the opportunity to 
challenge registrations at the time of regis- 
tration. The appropriate moment that you 
challenge eligibility of those who desire to 
vote is at the moment that they desire to 
exercise that eligibility. After all, it’s even 
speculative whether any particular person 
will desire to vote, whether he will be alive 
or living within the district at the time that 
the election comes. 

So on this fifth most vital difficulty, it 
seems to me that there has been a great need 
for the suggestion that it might well be that 
every constitutional right of the State to 
challenge the eligibility of persons who are 
enrolled in a Federal system is met, so long 
as that State’s day-in-court comes at the 
moment that the voter desires to vote. He 
can be given his right to vote so that.it will 
be made available for counting later, or it 
could be counted subject to defeasance, and 
at that time subject to the ultimate deter- 
mination of the Federal district court as 
far as the individual vote is concerned. He 
has done his job. He has become enrolled 
quickly. He has voted without difficulty. 
Then we might well afford any degree of 
judicial process that is necessary to afford 
the States their day-in-court upon this 
voter’s eligibility. 

In line with this fifth suggestion I’m happy 
to be able to read two or three sentences 
from Senator HEennrinos’ press release of 
yesterday afternoon. The Senator said that 
as chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration of the Senate he had com- 
pleted work on the first draft of a bill to pro- 
tect voting rights and would submit the new 
measure to the Rules Committee on Wednes- 
day. He then stated: “I believe this new 
proposal which I call the Federal Enroll- 
ment Officer Act of 1960 will substantially 
advance the opportunity for an effective vot- 
ing rights bill, to be approved by the Con- 
gress this year.” 

HENNINGS said the text of the proposal 
would not be available until after the meet- 
ing of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration on Wednesday. “One of the 
major contributions of the draft bill,” he 
said, “is that it assures that the voters en- 
rolled to vote under its provisions would be 
guaranteed the right to cast their ballots 
while reserving the right of the States to 
contest the validity of the ballots until after 
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the vote had been cast. This provision will 
minimize the court appeals and delays that 
could well block what we are trying to ac- 
complish.” And then Senator HEnNINGs 
expressed his hope that the Ruies Commit- 
tee in the Senate would be able to provide a 
workable bill acceptable to the administra- 
tion and others which could be the basis of 
@ meaningful Senate debate upon a voting 
bill. 

And with this fifth element, if it were to 
become acceptable to the administration, I 
think the solution may be close on a work- 
able voting bill. I think this fifth principle 
could be stated thus: There is necessity for ~ 
provision for State challenge of Federal 
registration at a time and in a manner 
which cannot by delay defeat the right of 
those enrolf@d to cast their votes in the elec- 
tion. Thank you. : 

Dean O’Meara. Thank you, Mr. Silard. 
Now two points before I call on Congress- 
man BrapeMas to open the discussion 
proper. First, along the side of the table 
opposite me are members of law faculties. 
While there are some exceptions to the rule 
I’m about to give you, those who are sitting 
with me at this table and some of those at 
the two ends hold some sort of official 
position. 

Now it is with respect to employees, staff 
members of various Government units, that 
I wish to say just a word which is the second 
point. We understand that anything said, - 
any views expressed, any statement made, is 
on behalf of the individual and not made in 
a representative capacity unless it is made 
clear that what he is saying is said in a 
representative capacity. 

Congressman Brapemas will lead the dis- 
cussion which, as I said beforé, I think is 
the heart of this conference, and I’m going 
to ask him to begin now. ‘ 

Congressman Brapemas. Professor Wofford 
has made very clear it seems to me that our 
task here is to try to find out what the basic 
ingredients of a good voting rights law are 
to be, and Mr. Silard has suggested that 
there may already be concensus on what 
some of the elements of such law may be. 
I wonder if we would all be in agreement 
with him that this is the case. For example, 
here are. two or three areas that I would 
raise questions about. " 

In the first place, to-what extent are we 
agreed that the job should be done through 
a judicial approach or through an adminis- 
trative approach? For example, should we 
jnave, as Mr. Silard suggests, a judicial find~ 
ing, if I understand him correctly, of a pat- 
tern of discrimination? Or does this pose 
so many problems that the job should be 
done through some administrative approach? 
Supposing that there is a judicial finding of 
@® pattern of discrimination. How often 
should such a finding be required? 

A second general area that we might talk 
about is the problem of enforcement. 
Should this be done through criminal pro- 
cedures or through some other approach? 

Third, perhaps, do we all find ourselves in 
agreement that both State and Federal elec- 
tions should be covered by our voting rights 
law. I notice that in the Yale memorandum 
that some of you may have read, the sug- 
gestion was made that to begin with we 
should only make the law apply to Federal 
elections. 

These are just some of the questions that 
occurred to this obviously lay politician as 
we try to think through this problem. I’m 
going to ask the senior Member of the 
Congress, who is with us here today, Senator 
Dove.as, another nonlawyer, if he has any 
observations to make on these matters. 
Senator. 

Senator Dovcras. Mr. Brademas, first let 
me say that I think it’s highly important 
that we approach this matter with an at~- 
tempt to obtain as great a degree of unity 
as possible, and that we regard as secondary 
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the origin of these proposals or the party 
sponsorship. Our difficulties are going to be 
very great and if we split up amongst our- 
selyes as a practical matter it’s going to be 
very difficult to get anything whatsoever 
done. And as a nonlawyer I suppose all I 
can do is raise certain doubts that I have 
and ask the lawyers to answer them. 

I have a certain fear of a purely judicial 
process, because it seems to me that you 
have a danger of undue delay. I had not 
realized that in the proposal of the Attorney 
General that the application of each in- 
dividual respective voter would become a 
Separate case and that each case could be 
contested by the State. Now if this is true, 
this seems to me to give to the State and local 
authorities who are determined tc prevent 
Negroes from voting the opportunity of ty- 
ing up the courts and the referee in the 
original instance. : 

The second question that I would like to 
raise is about the process of appeal. Sup- 
pose you get a verdict from a referee asking 
for the court that John Jones should be per- 
mitted to register. Then a series of ques- 
tions come from this. Can the appeal be 
taken from the referee to the district court 
which has appointed the referees so that 
there may be a review of the referee's find- 
ings? If so, is the decision of the referee 
suspended during that time, or is it in oper- 
ation? Then suppose the district court af- 
firms the decision of its referee and the ap- 

is taken to the circuit court, what is 
the status of the finding during that time? 
Is it suspended or is it in operation? And 
then if an appeal is taken from the circuit 
court to the U.S. Supreme Court, is the 
tentative decision suspended or is it in op- 
eration? Now if all these matters are sus- 
pended prior to appeal, not only will the 
first election have passed, but the next elec- 
tion will have passed, and indeed perhaps 
there may be two or three more elections 
which will have occurred before the. final 
opinion is handed down. So that this has 
been in my mind ever since the Attorney 
General made his proposal, and it’s upon 
this point that I would really like some 
enlightenment from experts in judicial pro- 
cedure. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp the following portion of the 
proceedings of the Civil Rights Confer- 
ence at the University of Notre Dame 
on February 14, 1960: 

Congressman Brapemas. Thank you, Sena- 
tor. Governor Williams has a comment. 

Governor WiLLiIaMs. Thank you very much, 
Congressman BrapeMas and Senator Dovuc- 
uas. I'd like first of all to make a few re- 
marks of a generab nature that I don’t think 
will hold up the proceedings but will help 
express, I am sure, the feelings of many of 
us as to the excellent idea of this con- 
ference in the first place. 

To Pather Hesburgh I certainly want to 
express my appreciation for the extraordin- 
ary work done by this Commission, of which 
he was an important member. I must con- 
fess that I was one of many skeptics who 
viewed this commission as one having no 
possibility whatsoever of doing any good, 
and that it did achieve some success, I think 
is a minor miracle in and of itself. I think 
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that the pointed questions that they raised 
are of extreme importance to all of us. 
And of course some of them we're express- 
ing here today. I think one is the question 
of executive action. I don’t know if that’s 
in order today or not, if it isn’t I certainly 
think that it would be well to have a similar 
conference on that point. 

I'd like to say that it seems to me that 
the idea of the conzerence, and I don’t know 
whether this is yours..Father Hesburgh, or 
whether it’s.Dean O'Meara’s, is something 
which is of extreme importance. For years 
now I've been saying that this is just ex- 
actly what the President of the United States 
should have done immediately after the 1954 
court decision was made, because if men of 
good will could gather together in an atmo- 
sphere such as this, where the academic ivy 
could somehow or other restrain the partisan 
political impylses of the public officials, per- 
haps some reasonable action could have been 
taken which would have speeded progress 
and prevented many of the unfortunate 
things happening that have happened. 

Well coming down to our point in ques- 
tion, it seems to me that we're grappling 
with an exceedinglyeelusive problem. I hap- 
pen to live in a State which has been tra- 
ditionally Republican for a long time, and 
for Democrats, and we now happen to be 
the majority, for the majority to be able 
to register is still a very difficult thing, be- 
cause for a person in some communities to 
‘find the registrar home is almost impos- 
sible. The hours of service are such that 
people just don’t seem to be able to fit it 
into their working lives. Now the point that 
I make here is just this: if we add to the 
normal political difficulties the difficulties 
which might exist because of racial tensions 
or any other reason, then I think we've got 
to be most explicit, and we've got to make 
this procedure just as simple as possible. 

Now, while I am a lawyer, at least I used 
to be, I think the problem of visualizing ex- 
actly how these processes are going*to work 
should not be lost on this body. I may be 
wholly out of order, but I think even if we 
had a little pantomime here where the actual 
process of a minority person coming up to 
register and what happened under the two 
proposals was acted out it would help us 
visualize just what we’re up against. Be- 
cause we're not talking legal theory here. 
This isn’t a question of what the Supreme 


‘ Court’s going to do in the final analysis. 


This is a question of what frail men are go- 
ing to do when they're going to follow their 
own inclinations rather than the dictates of 
the law because they think they're far 
enough away from judicial process and from 
the force of public opinion so that they can 
let things slide. 

Well, I think I’ve commented enough, but 
I just think that our problem here is not so 
much a legal problem as a problem of setting 
up @ course of conduct which will be almost 
self-executing, because without that it’s go- 
ing to be almost impossible for people to 
achieve the rights that should justly be 
theirs. 

Congressman BrRADEMAS. Thank you very 
much, Governor. 

Dean O'Meara. We are now ready for par- 
ticipation by the members of the panel, 
and I hope the participation will be a full 
participation. Who has some question to 
ask or some comment to make? Mr. Foley. 

Mr. FoLtey (Committee on the Judiciary, 
the House of Representatives). I think at 
the very oytset of this discussion there is 
a very important point which must be 
touched on. It is primarily concerned with 
the Attorney General’s proposal, but in the 
light of what Mr. Silard has suggested it 
may well be that it will become involved 
in an administrative finding. And it’s 
simply this: Judge Walsh testified before 
the Judiciary Committee that the key to 
this entire proposal is the conclusive pre- 
sumption flowing from the finding in your 
original lawsuit of the pattern or practice 
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of discrimination. Conclusive presumption 
is the most important phrase. That means, 
then, that when the applicant goes before 
the voting registrar there is no issue of 


discrimination of denial of the right to vote - 


because of color. It is conclusively presumed, 
Upon review by the court under the Attor- 
ney General’s proposal the court shall ac. 
cept the findings unless clearly erroneous, 
When you take those two factors—the con- 
clusive presumption and your clearly errone. 
ous rule—you have foreclosed any question 
of the issue of denial of the right to vote 
because of color. . 
Query: Assume -this hypothetical case, 
The registrar A was found by the court in 
the original lawsuit to have by illegal ac- 
tions discriminated—actions that violated 
the State statute. Two weeks later, after 
the court’s order has been issued as to him, 
he dies and Mr. B becomes the new reg- 
istrar. Then along comes a new applicant 
who had never applied before, wasn’t in- 
volved in the original proceedings, and goes 
before the registrar, and is denied the right 
to vote. He then comes to your voting 
referee and asks for the supplemental de- 
cree. That is granted, based as I said on 
the conclusive presumption of the original 
action that there was discrimination. Comes 
the day of voting and registrar B says, “No, 


we will not accept you as a qualified reg-. 


istered voter.” Then and there he faces the 
possibility of criminal contempt, possible 
criminal prosecution. My question is, gen- 
tlemen, is there an issue of due process of 
law involved as a result of this presumption? 
I'd like somebody’s views on it. It’s a very 
important question, I can say, that has been 
touched upon already by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Thank you. z: 

Dean O’Meara. Mr. Calhoun, would you 
like to say something about that? 

Mr. CaLHoun. The requirement in the 
Attorney General’s bill that the court ap- 
point a referee if the court should find that 


there has been systematic denial of the right. 


to vote under color of law by reason of race 
or color—this finding is necessary, we think, 
in order to justify the broad character of 
the relief which we would then Call for. 
The fact that the registrar against whom 
the 1971 finding of systematic discrimina- 
tion runs has died would not in my mind 
vitiate the conclusion that the type of re- 
lief that we call for is necessary, any more 
than in an antitrust proceeding where a 
corporation and its officers have been found 
guilty of antitrust violations, the death of 
one of the mdividual defendants would re- 
lieve the corporation or other individual de- 
fendants of an obligation to follow the de- 
cree. If the new referee could come into 
court and demonstrate to the satisfaction of 
the court that the character of systematic 
discrimination found against his predecessor 
was in fact removed, I suppose the decree 
could be lifted. 

Senator-Dovcias. May I ask Mr. Calhoun 
what would happen if the device was used 
which was employed in Tuskegee; namely, 
the resignation of the registrars so that @ 
complete vacuum is created and there is no 


local registrar against whom action may be 


taken? What is the situation there? 


Mr. CaLHoun. The final paragraph of the ~ 


Attorney General’s proposal contains lan- 
guage intended to meet that problem. It 
reads: “When any Official of a State or sub- 
division thereof has resigned or has. been 
relieved of his office and no successor has 
assumed such office, any act or practice of 
such official constituting a deprivation of 
any right or privilege secured by su 

(a) or (b) hereof shall be deemed that of 
the State and the proceeding may be im- 


stituted or continued against the State as 


party defendant,” (ae 
Dean O'Meara. Professor Foster, I think 
you had your hand up a moment ago. 


Professor Foster (University of Wisconsin 


Law Schoo!). I'd like to speak to the two 
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points that Senator Douglas raised in his 
remarks. He raised first the question of 
whether, in a judicial proceeding of the type 
visualized by the Attorney General's pro- 
posal, there would be such individual atten- 
‘tion to each person registered before it was 
finally determined that he had the right to 
vote, that in fact the right would be totally 
lost. I would think that whether we had 
Federal registrars working through an execu- 
tive agency or whether we had court-ap- 
pointed referees, that in either of those cases 
the State would have a day-in-court on the 
individual registrants. In other words, once 
you have the finding of the practice of exclu- 
sion it would certainly, I take it, be incum- 
bent upon each individual at least to demon- 
strate that he belonged within the included 
class—the discriminated against class. To 
this end, then, if we provide for a State day- 
in-court, such an individualized attack it 
seems to me is going to be possible under 
either type proceeding. 

Now on the second question: the effects of 
an appeal. I would think it consistent with 
the proposal which the Attorney General 
has made that in the event that the State 
chose to appeal from the supplemental decree 
which certified that an individual is entitled 
to vote, in the event that decree were to 
be appealed right on the heels of an election 
itself, there would be ample power in the 
court simply in order to protect its own de- 
cree to permit the individual to go ahead 
and cast his vote—to have his vote kept to be 
counted later. 

Now the necessary impact of this is, of 
course, that you will delay the final deter- 
mination of the election. But this, it seems 
to me, is essentially a sound tactic. For if 
you permit the casting of that ballot, and 
have it overhang the outcome of the election, 
you have now for the first time the white re- 
sistant South on the side of trying to get this 
election over with, and with less encourage- 
ment,to delay in every conceivable way. 

In other words, I would think that under 
the Attorney General’s proposal there could 
be this ex parte proceeding of the sort that 
Mr. Calhoun has discussed, with the recom- 
mendation by the referee that the individual 
be entitled to participate in the election 
process. The court at this point moves to 
enter a supplemental decree. The local regis- 
tration officials now move to block it, the 
court then declaring the right of that person 
to go ahead and have his vote cast and held 
by a court officer. Now all of the forces are 
not against the Negro. There are other forces 
that are on the side of expediting this appeal. 

This, it seems to me, is a device which 
equally could apply to the matter of regis- 
tration by a Federal election registrar as 
well. But in either case, the person should 
- be’ permitted to vote subject to having his 
vote ultimately counted in the election after 
the State had its day in court. 

I would guess that the scope of individual 
review will not be greatly different whether 
this is done by a judicially appointed officer 
or whether the registration is done on cer- 
tification of the Federal executive official. 
The only proposal I’ve seen which does not 
seem to visualize that is the so-called Black- 
Emerson-Pollak proposal out of Yale, and 


there they have, it seems to me, set up so . 


different a standard by which the certifica- 
tion to vote shall be made that it perhaps 
is not politically acceptable at all. 

But if you are going to adopt essentially 
State law as the measure of the person's 
right to participate, I think the State is 
going to have its day in court’ as to each 
individual intended to vote, and the thing 
really to be done in your legislation is to 
make sure that the person’s vote gets cast 
at the appropriate time, and then let what 
necessary appellate machinery operate there- 
after before you finally terminate the elec- 
tion itself. 


Dean O’Meara, Professor Nathanson. 
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Professor NATHANSON (Northwestern Uni- 
versity). I want to make a comment which 
is really a question, to see if I can advance 
my own thinking about this. In connection 
with both Senator Dovcras’ question with re- 
spect to the extent of the day in court and 
the point that Mr, Silard raised—or the ques- 
tion that he raised—are we all agreed that 
this should extend to both Federal and State 
elections? 

I’ve been wondering whether there isn’t 
a@ problem of choice here as regards the 
extent to which, by extending the whole 
scope of this to the State elections, we may 
then be required to give more of a, day in 
court to the State, to be more careful and 
to be more involved in litigation. I would 
think that if it were purely Federal elections 
then the choice is largely with the Federal 
Government as to how complete it wants to 
make the day in court—that the State’s in- 
terests are really in this case subordinate to 
the extent that the statute makes it sub- 
ordinate. The primary parties are the Fed- 
eral Government and the individual voter. 
Now I don’t know where that leads me. 
But the thought occurred to me whether this 
kind of choice is involved and whether we 
have to weigh the extent to which we want 
the completer scope or the more summary 
method of proceeding. 

Mr. Srzarp. All of the proposals made last 
year—the Hart bill and the registrar pro- 
posals in various forms—were limited to 
Federal elections, but it seems to me a shame 
now that the administration has suggested 
taking a further step to cure the State prob- 
lem as well—to fall back to the Federal 
solution of this only, merely because of the 
State’s day-in-court problem. Were there 
not a solution :to this State’s day-in-court 
problem I think the falling back might be 
dictated. But it does seem to me that the 
solution that Mr. Foster has just addressed 
himself to, that the State’s day in court 
be 1 day after the voting—after the elec- 
tion—solves as a practical matter most of 
the problems which we have been bothered 
with. And I might say that coming the day 
after the election when the interest in who 
actually voted is much minimized unless 
the outcome of the election is at stake, com- 
ing at that point, I certainly, for one, would 
make that day in court as broad and as long 
as the State would have it, giving it every 
conceivable defense, State and Federal, on 
the issue of the eligibility of the particular 
individuals involved. 

And on this score of delaying the day in 
court until after the election, I think we 
should recall that there’s some very impor- 
tant judicial history, parallel history which 
is on our side here. Rule 65 of the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure distinguishes be- 
tween preliminary injunctions and restrain- 
ing orders. A restraining order is issued ex 
parte and without a hearing—and may be so 
issued under circumstances where delay will 
defeat rights. A preliminary injunction, on 
the other hand, is entered only after a hear- 
ing. 

Now that important distinction, it seems 
to me, has considerable validity here. In 
matters of elections delay may certainly, 
finally, and irrevocably defeat rights, and 
therefore Congress could appropriately say, 
as in the case of a restraining order, “We 
are not going to deny the defendant his 
day in court ultimately, but for the moment, 
in order to hold the status quo’’—and the 
status quo at the moment I would take to 
be the status quo of an enrollment, which 
ought to be honored—‘“to hold this status 
quo so that the court will not lose its power 
to afford a remedy, we authorize the court 
to enter an order without a hearing, or on 
the most minimal kind of a hearing only. 
However, there comes a later paint, at which 
point we may or may not make this order 
final, prior to which we afford defendant 
every possible recognized judicial defense,” 
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And I do suggest that the distinction In 
rule 65 has precise applicability. 

the period may be longer than 10 days, 
philosophy it seems to me is quite pertinent 
and could well be followed by Congress in 
this respect. ; 

Dean O’MEarA, Mr. Silard has said that the 
State ought to have all defenses, both State 
and Federal. I wonder whether someone 
would like to ask him what he had in mind 
when he taiked about State defenses. 

Mr. Srzarp. I take it the question has beén 
asked, Dean. I think State defenses include 
matters such as: This voter moved from the 
county or the district after his resignation, or 
otherwise became ineligible. Every recog- 
nized defense which State law now allows 
would have to be afforded to the State, in 
addition to a defense or a challenge of the 
enrollment itself. 

Professor RUTLEDGE (Indiana University), 
I wonder if the discussion that has imme- 
diately preceded this hasn’t transformed the 
State’s position from being essentially a 
defendant to one of having a challenge and 
having the laboring oar after the election, 
which would resolve the preelection 
into the question of how much you want to 
require before the t is made, so that the 
State then takes the laboring oar if it desires 
to make a challenge. It seems to me that if 
we look at this problem in that light we have 
largely overcome the difficulty of State officers 
resigning, dying, retiring, or having terms 
expire, and we have, without any 
involving. the lith amendment, put the 
State into the litigation as essentially a 
plaintiff. 

Professor Estep (University of Michigan 
Law School). I have two comments, one on 
this recent suggestion of having the litigation 
process conducted after the election itself. 
It seems to me you do one of two things. To 
make it realistic you either hold up the re- 
sults of the election until you have gone 
through the legal process, which seems to me 
is an undesirable—I won't say table 
but a very undesirable—thing if it should 
last over a period of even months, yet slone 
years, 4s is possible. But I find myself some- 
what unwilling to accept this possibility. 
Now, if we say, “Oh, well, it won’t make any 
difference unless it’s a very close election, and 
most of them will not be close and therefore 
we won’t have to hold up the results of the 
election.” I think this probably makes it a 
moot question and therefore it could not be 
litigated by the U.S. constitutional courts, at 
least. 

And I must admit that I found myself, as 
a lawyer, doing something that I think that 
in a situation like this probably is not very 
good. I found myself getting all wound up 
and excited by the kind of suggestions that 
were being made by the lawyers around 
the room and those who were raising legal 
questions including the due process ques- 
tion. I find myself worrying about that and 
stopping suddenly and realizing that what 
Senator Dove.tas and Governor Williams and 
two or three other people have mentioned 
is probably something that lawyers tend to 
forget when they get wound up in the tech- 
nicalities. 

I don’t want to suggest that we shouldn’t 
do anything at this time—I think we ought 
to do whatever we can do to help the situa- 
tion, I cannot help but think that what 
we've done is out of fear of the political re- 
percussions, and I don’t mean to minimize 
them. But out of fear of political reper- 
cussions we’ve wound ourselves up in some 
legal tangles that might not be necessary— 
certainly as to Federal elections would not 
be necessary. As to the State ones, I- would 
want to think about this one. This is an 
off-the-cuff reaction. Maybe as to State 
elections there are some constitutional prob- 
lems. 

But it seems to, me that you would solve 
at least a lot of the problems, particularly 
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of the delay and the litigation, if we would 
simply accept Federal registration—ignoring 
the constitutional question for the mo- 
ment—Federal registration for all elections. 
And this doesn’t necessarily mean that we 
have to do away with State qualifications. 
I think that if I were doing it I would want 
to do this probably, other than age and resi- 
dence. But accepting State qualifications, 
let us have a Federal procedure to deter- 
mine—and I mean an administrative proce- 
dure—to determine the election rolls, and 
then have those books turned over by the 
Federal authorities to the election Officials 
that are actually conducting the election, 
and let those people simply determine 
whether the signature is correct and the 
usual kind of thing we now have. You 
would avoid all of this business of “Do I 
have to have a hearing by the State? Does 
the State have a right to due process?” etc., 
by simply setting up such a Federal regis- 
tration 


Now I hate the expense of doing it in 
many States where it would perhaps not be 
important, but I think those in the North 
should not ignore that we do have inequali- 
ties in some situations there, too. It would 
be somewhat less insidious if we did it 
throughout the country. Now I realize that 
at first blush this means “Oh, you're taking 
away a sacred right of the State to deter- 
mine qualifications for voting.” It seems to 
me that actually there aren’t that many dif- 
ferences except on some of these key issues 
of race, But we might really find it much 
more acceptable in not too long a run, maybe 
in a short run, to really have Federal con- 
trol of all registration. 

Now you’re going to get into some prob- 
lems with some of the property qualifica- 
tions for certain kinds of tax assessments, 
special assessments, and so on. I grant you 
there are some details of that kind that are 
going to be difficult. And when applied to 
State elections we have the problem of a 
constitutional question here. I don't know 
whether you would get around this by a gen- 
eral assumption and finding by Congress 
that the race relation and equality question 
so pervades the whole election process that 
we are at least going to provide for registra- 
tion at the Federal level and not worry about 
making a finding that in a certain county or 
in a certain State we now need to put in the 
Federal Government. We simply are saying 
that as a matter of administrative conven- 
ience we need to do this. I’ve said enough 
and have taken enough time. But it seems 
to me there is something that needs to be 
done eyen beyond what we're suggesting now 
even though perhaps this session is not the 
one to do it. 

Congressman Brapemas. Following what 
Professor Estep has said, I can’t resist say- 
ing to him that Senator Humpnurey and I 
have both introduced joint resolutions pro- 
viding that there should be offered to the 
Btates a constitutional amendment which 
Was suggested by Commissioners Hesburgh, 
Hannah, and Johnson, that there shall be no 
State requirements other than residence or 
age in all elections, which I think is more 
or less what you had in mind. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
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Recorp the following portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the Civil Rights Conference 
at the University of Notre Dame on Feb- 


ruary 14, 1960: 

Congressman DINGELL. I’ve been very in- 
terested in the various comments that have 
been made about the technical problems 
which arise from both the registrar and the 
referee systems as proposed and the possibil- 
ity of marrying them and a number of other 
things and the exploration of the constitu- 
tional problems that arise. I think there’s 
one thing on which we can all agree and that 
is the Constitution is pretty clear that the 
Congress. has the power, first of all, to enact 
suitable legislation to secure the right of 
citizens to vote against action of predudice 
by reason of race, which seems to be the 
principal reason for this conference today. 

I think that as a practical matter, as the 
Governor of Michigan, Governor Williams, 
mentioned, this thing should be self- 
executing. The report of the Civil Rights 
Commission said that as a result of the en- 
actment of the last civil rights statute they 
could find no individual who had been reg- 
istered and who had been permitted to vote. 
This would indicate and I think all of us 
know that those who prefer to keep citizens 
from yoting on the grounds of race are first 
of all well organized, with extremely intelli- 
gent, thoroughly competent lawyers, devoted 
to their cause, who will use every means pos- 
sible to prevent citizens from voting. This 
means that if we are to go into a legislative 
and political battle in the Congress in Wash- 
ton to enact a piece of legislation, we must 
enact a thoroughly effective piece of legis- 
lation which will attack the heart and core 
of the problem in the most vigorous and 
direct way. 

Now I've made some studies of this, and as 
a result of this I joined Senator Hart of 
Michigan and Senator McNamara and other 
sponsors of a proposal to provide for a Fed- 
eral Elections Commission. I think that this 
is the constitutional method of handling the 
problem. I think it evades all of the very 
brilliant dialectical and legal questions 
which we have been discussing this morning, 
and I think it goes squarely to the heart of 
the matter in arranging that in instances 
where there is denial of the right to vote 
because of race, the Congress itself shall have 
a Commission with sufficient power to go 
in, to register, and to conduct elections. 

Now one member of the Senate recently 
said that the best thing that could be done 
to guarantee the right of citizens to vote 
would be a few salutory prosecutions. As 
@ practical matter, juries being what they 
are in some areas, it’s extremely difficult to 
prosecute. But, if such a Commission could 
be established, and if it once acted—just 
once—I think there’s no question but what 
the whole of the problem of voting would 
fall and would cease to be a significant 
problem. 

I think that if this were done just in Fed- 
eral elections alone for the Congress and 
the Senate great progress would be achieved 
and the roadway would be clear for signifi- 
cant progress in almost every field of civil 
rights. I think that there’s real reason to 
think that we could extend this to the 
presidential elections, and I think that there 
is a very good constitutional argument which 
can be made to extending an election com- 
mission of this sort to State elections. And 
I think this is the best, the most vigorous, 
most direct and the most completely effec- 
tive manner of handling the problem. 

Dean O'Meara. Do you have a comment, 
Mr. Bernhard? 

Mr. BernuaRD, Commission on Civil Rights. 
I have some familiarity with the Hart bill. 
I think one of the problems in it is that first 
it blankets the whole electoral process, and 
I think this is unwarranted and very costly. 
Secondly, as it now constituted it is limited 
to the election of Congressmen and Sena- 
tors, and I think this in turn would cut out 


’ . 


drive some of the States into further diffu. 
sion or divisiveness in separating the State 
elections from the Federal elections, Thig 


is one of the problems that has bothered me _ 


about it. 


I would like to go back and make one or 


two comments about some of the other 
statements that have been made. In a way 
we’ve got a little bit off into the legal 
technicalities. I think the real focus ig 
that there are many people who are denied 
the right to vote because of race or color 
and a method has to be set up providing 
for voting equality, first equality in registra. 
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presidential electors and in my opinion might — 
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tion, then equality in the ability to vote and . 


the assurance that the vote when cast-will 
be counted. 

Now my question, which I thought of when 
John Calhoun was speaking, was that in the 
proposal of the Attorney General which I 
believe has many merits, I’m concerned even 
though there has been an amendment to the 
original proposal providing that the proceed- 
ing would be ex parte—that nonetheless it’s 


“not really equality of registration. You still 


have individual's coming in who, as the Com- 
mission found, have certain fears of eco- 
nomic reprisal or physical harm. They are 
going through a process which still is dis- 
similar to going before an ordinary admin- 
istrative officer, whether he’s State or 
Federal, who doesn’t take testimony under 
oath, who merely makes his own determina- 
tion. You go in and walk out before an 
administrative registrar—if it’s done fairly 
it’s a short proposition. I think the court 
procedure might tend to drive certain in- 
dividuals away from even attempting that 
method of registration. 

Congressman BrapeMas raised the ques- 
tion: “Well, if you set it up either judicially 
or administratively you have the problem of 
enforcement”—and there have been other 
comments about criminal enforcement, on 
which I would like to make an observation, 
I think when you attempt to resort to crimi- 
nal enforcement you in turn attempt to say: 
“Well, we will penalize but we won't assure 
the right to vote,” and I think itis an easy 
way out. Beyond that there is the problem, 
as Congressman DINGELL has indicated, of 
getting the juries to convict, or even a grand 
jury to indict, and beyond that the criminal 
sanctions available to the Federal Govern- 
ment are extremely limited. As the lawyers 
know, 18 U.S.C. 241 and 242 deal with the 
various rights of the Federal Government 
to enforce civil rights by criminal sanctions, 
and these have been so limited that they are 
basically ineffective at the present time. 

Just one other comment and I'll be still. 
It relates to the question of the so-called 
findings. All attention has been directed to 
findings being made by judicial officers or 
administrative officers, I would just like to 
raise the question of the possibility that 
Congress itself, in my opinion, could make a 
finding, based on the findings of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights and its own investi- 
gations, that in both Federal and State 
elections there is evidence that discrimina- 
tion has occurred and is continuing to occur 
and that some new legislation is therefore 
needed and that this is appropriate legis- 
lation under the 15th amendment. Whether 
this is sufficient to cover the problem that 
will be raised as to whether this would con- 
stitute an adequate finding of pattern or 
practice I don’t know. 

As to some of the problems that have been 
brought up here regarding the appeal situa- 


tion and the delays which are inherent in it, 


I don’t know, of course, what Senator Hen- 


NINGS is proposing to come out with. But 


if there is some way that the actual appeal 
can be held off until the so-called certificate 
holder or enrollee is coming up to vote, I 
think this would overcome the major prob- 
lems in the present bills, I mean the regis- 
trar proposals and the Attorney General's oF 
the administration’s proposal on voting 
referees, 
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I have been concerned over the problem 
of whether this should be a basically judi- 
cial precedure. There is a question of the 
burden of the courts at the present time with 
the desegregation cases. And once you get 
the courts into voting registrations, includ- 
ing the administrative supervision itself, I 
think all the simplicity is gone. Because of 
_ these observations I throw out to you—be- 

cause I don’t know the answer—the ques- 

tion: What would be the possibility of Con- 
gress itself making the appropriate finding 
. to cover both State and Federal elections. 

Dean O’MgEara. Mr, Silard, do you have a 
comment to make? 

Mr. Stmarp.I think Mr. Bernhard has 
Taised some points that have to be discussed. 
I might say that Mr. John Feild from Sena- 
tor Harr’s office, who had so much to do 
with Senator Hart's bill, is here, and that I 
think he would probably agree that the bill 
was drafted not as a vehicle for legislation 
for this year, but as a vehicle for discussion 
of a rather broad-range solution to the prob- 
lem, at least at the Federal level. I think 
Senator Hart in his testimony actually so re- 
stricted his suggestion. I think John cer- 
tainly would be available to comment on 
that. 

But I want to make a rather simple point 
which maybe no one has yet suggested, which 
I think is responsive to Senator Dovc.as’ 
and Governor Williams’ concern here. 
Aren’t we really striving toward the kind 
of Federal enrollment procedure which ap- 
proximates exactly what the State proce- 
dure worked out over a 170 years of practical 
historical experience has dictated? Aren't 
we striving toward a procedure which per- 
mits those who are qualified to enroll, and 
insures that those who are enrolled can vote 
and then brings into play the machinery to 
contest the result if there is some real basis 
for challenge? Aren’t we really striving for a 
rather simple operation? Enrollment—and 
the right of those who are enrolled to vote— 
and judicial machinery thereafter to un- 
tangle the web if something has gone wrong 
with the rather simple administrative 
mechanism? 


There seems to be one other problem which 
is injected into this kind of approach and 
which underlies many of the issues which 
have been posed, and that is the problem 
that no one is proposing that this State 
procedure be taken over wholesale. Rather 
the propositions all seem to go to the point 
that it be taken over only where there is a 
need. So that much of the discussion sur- 
rounds the issue of who shall determine 
where the need exists and how shall it be 
determined. How shall the device be trig- 
gered and for what area shall it be effective? 
But pending the solution of those problems, 
isn’t there a growing agreement—I seem to 
sense it—that we want really to duplicate 
the method that the States have worked 
out over decades and decades of practical 
experience with this? 
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at the University of Notre Dame on 
February 14, 1960: 

Mr. MorsELtL, NAACP, I, as a nonlawyer, 
have been I suppose as entranced by these 
discussions over the last several weeks as I 
have over any other demonstration of the 
beauty of good legal minds at work. At the 


same time, it occurs to me that we tend to- 


get into a channel in which we hope to 
wind up with perfection, something which 
by one piece of legislation will solve all of 
these problems. I think we ought to keep 
in our minds at all times that nothing that 
comes out of the Congress is going to do all 
of that. 

Take for example the question of fear of 
reprisal—getting down to the actual in- 
dividual case of a Negro citizen who wants 
to exercise his right to vote. Insofar as any 
legislation is concerned it seems to me the 
most we can do-is to provide him with an 
ex parte kind of proceeding, where he does 
not have to sit up and be questioned by 
hostile State attorneys. But, so far as fear 
of reprisal goes, when he walks from his 
home to any building where these things are 
going on he has incurred the risk of reprisal 
and we cannot in anything that we do here 
remove this danger from him. He has at- 
tempted to vote in a place where for a 
Negro to vote is a dangerous act. And we’re 
not going to solve this problem by any 
legislation. 

I know that it has been suggested that 
one reason for not having judicial proceed- 
ings is,that the courts are allegedly so busy 
with school desegregation suits. Again I 
wonder if this is actually the case. The 
actual amount of school litigation now 
pending, or in my view likely in the im- 
mediate future, is not voluminous. And I 
do not believe that it really imposes a tre- 
mendous burden on the courts as might 
appear to be the case. This is aside from 
the question of the good faith of individual 
judges which of course is a basic question 
and it exists everywhere. 

Lawyers from time immemorial have 
sought to have cases tried before this judge 
rather than that judge because of what they 
assume to be the case with his predilections 
and predispositions, and this we will also 
always have. I don’t think that the judi- 
ciary’s record thus far, even in school cases, 
has been entirely black or entirely gray. I 
think that we've had what you might assume 
to be the normal amount of variation from 
court to court. 

I would like to ask for legal comment on 
two very factual matters. In the case where 
the State’s day in court is deferred until 
after the election and some system is pro- 
vided for holding up the counting of a vote, 
is my feeling that the use of voting machines 
makes this incredibly complicated and diffi- 
cult an erroneous belief or is it not? And, 
second, what provision, assuming we had 
Federal elections only covered, is there for 
overcoming the dangers which Mr. Rogers 
suggested might occur of eventually having 
@ sequestered and separate Federal ballot 
which would be for Negroes only? In other 
words, we would have a separate and un- 
equal ballot resulting from our law providing 
only for Federal election coverage. 

Professor CRAMPTON (University of Chi- 
cago Law School). I am not going to be im- 
mediately responsive to your question, as I 
have some other comments to make. A num- 
ber of very broad issues have been raised, 
all very important ones, It seems to me 
that several of them are clearly policy mat- 
ters on which the legislators have to make 
their own judgment. For instance, Professor 
Estep’s proposal of an entire Federal election 
system. My own policy predilection would 
be that this is both unnecessary and unwise 
at the present time. Nevertheless, it is one 
of the available alternatives, of course. 

And then the suggestion that perhaps the 





proposal should be limited to the Federal 
elections only and not the State elections. 
But here again it seems to the ad- 
vantages of a combined approach toe both 


I would also like to agree with both Pro- 


the State’s day in court. It doesn’t seem 
to me that if it is postponed until after the 
election takes place this necessarily raises 
the question of the validity of each and every 
election for every office. It could be set up 
so that the finding of the referee or of 
registrar, whichever proposal is 


day, and it merely puts the State, as Pro- 
fessor Rutledge said, in the position of being 


theoretical. I do not think that our Fed- 
eral courts are in a position to th 
fairs of a great nation, nor should they be 
put in that position. They are already en- 

in somewhat kindred 
relatively narrow circumstances such as the 
bankruptcy jurisdiction. They are already 
engaged in the organization and the admin- 
istration of the school systems, at least in 
the South. Now the voting proposals are 
made. I think it’s a passing of the buck 
of the responsibility which belongs on Con- 
gress and the Executive. The courts will 
lose the respect of private citizens if func- 
tions which are essentially nonjudicial are 
heaped on them repeatedly over a period of 
years. The court should be restricted to the 
traditional judicial functions. 

Moreover I tend to agree with the implica- 
tion of Senator Dovcias’ remarks that it is 
likely that an administrative or executive 
agency will do the job better, that there will 
be. less delay, that it will work out in the 


long run much better. 


Another point I would like to make, which 
I think also goes really to the functioning 
of courts, is what I think is really an evasion 
of the constitutional requirement of a jury 
trial that is involved in the use of the con~ 
tempt sanctions. Now it is true that the 
Supreme Court has spoken on these issues 
and seems so far in other contexts to vali- 
date the use of the contempt sanction as a 
substitute for criminal prosecution. But it 
seems to me that if constitutional amend- 
ments are to be spoken about, that perhaps 
one that should be considered, particularly 
if legislation is going to take the lines of the 
Attorney General's proposal, is a constitu- 
tional amendment which would make trial 
by jury not necessary in offenses involving 
racial discrimination. That, it seems to 
me, is what everyone is talking about here. 
They are attempting to replace a consti- 
tutional right on the basis of fears that 
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It seems to me that the popular senti- 
ment all over the country against restric- 
tions on voting rights, as manifested by the 


makes a strong argument for at least the 


attempt to try out the use of criminal pen-~ 


alties first, before the switchover to the ex- 
clusive use of contempt sanctions. * 

Mr. Epetsperc (National Civil Liberties 
House). I’m glad the discussion has 
turn which reminds us that while 
doctors are discussing how to 
we ought to take another look at 

. Now as I see the patient, what 
Rights Commission did last year 
so much to unearth new facts, but 
remind us again of notorious facts 
disfranchisement that were well 
known to most observant Americans. Of 
, the Commission put those facts on 
television and made it impossible thereafter 
to sweep the mess under the rug. It touched 
the American conscience. Voting disfran- 
chisement is no longer a necessary evil in 
American life. 

But the great contribution of the Com- 
mission as I see it was to remind us, and I 
would say this to Professcr Cramton, that 
voting violations are not a matter of indi- 
vidual willfulness. It isn’t the hanky-panky 
that an individual registrar uses with an 
individual Negro. It isn’t even economic 
intimidation or other forms of intimidation. 
It’s the very climate of hostility and antago- 
nism in the South which is responsible for 
the disfranchisement of millions of Amer- 
ican voters. And as I saw it the great good 
of the Commission’s report was that three 
southerners—three representative and dis- 
tinguished southerners—joined in saying 
that these were the facts. Then two of 
those southerners had the courage to say— 
to remind us of a rule of fundamental politi- 
cal equity, that where the violations are 
wholesale and systematic, the remedies can- 
not be retail and haphazard. 

The unfortunate fact is that most of the 
remedies that have been discussed are hap- 
hazard and retail. Now I’m afraid that this 
is necessary given the present political cli- 
mate. For what it may be worth, my 
political judgment is that the Rogers pro- 
posal is the vehicle which will become the 
serious object of congressional considera- 
tion and probable enactment. And we 
should devote ourselves to seeing how we 
can take this Rogers proposal and make sure 
that the Negro under it doesn’t have to run a 
gauntlet, that he is given a kind of protec- 
tive atmosphere in which his right will be 
asserted, and to the largest extent possible, 
as Harris Wofford said, that his qualifications 
shall be examined in a manner no more 
cumbersome and complex than that accorded 
the average white voter of the South. 

We must remember that the problem is 
exacerbated by the kind of judges you have 
in the South. I don’t mean to disparage 
the judiciary, but I think it is fair to say— 
to borrow a phrase which I think is well 
known in this environment—that some of 
these judges are suffering from invincible 
bias in this area, and for those judges no 
form of legal draftsmanship will do very 
much good. But for the great bulk of the 
southern judiciary I think the kind of bill 
proposed by Rogers will permit the whole- 
sale enfranchisement of Negro voters, be- 
cause the local registrar who is approached 
by a Negro applicant during the pendency 
of one of these hearings is acting under 
the threat of a contempt citation. And if 
he is captious and frivolous in trying to 
keep that Negro actually from going to the 
ballot box, a vigorous judge of integrity will 
see that he pays a price for it. And I think 
that for the greater part, the kind of pro- 
cedure contained in this administration pro- 
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posal will serve to provide for the franchise- 
ment of Negro voters. 

My great reservation is this: I think I 
Tecall back to the days of section 7(a) of 
NIRA, Senator Dove.as. This was the Magna 
Carta of labor. The Government announced 
that there is now a Federal right for people 
to join labor unions. But just nobody got to 
join these unions until the unions got to- 
gether with some agreeable Government of- 
ficials who said it would be all right for the 
unions to put up signs in a mining town say- 
ing, “President Roosevelt wants you to join 
the union.” And I think that we won't lick 
this problem of mass disfranchisement until 
we have something like that on our political 
scene, Senator Douctas. Now it may be that 
as a result of that kind of political interven- 
tion some people who are not quite qualified 
to vote will get to vote. But I think the 
faster they get to vote the faster they'll get 
qualified. 

Proressor Harris (University of Michigan 
Law School). I would like to address myself 
to a problem raised before, which I think is a 
serious one. If the remarks aren’t of world- 
shattering policy importance perhaps there 
is some legal help that can be given here. It 
strikes me that there is a need for simplifica- 
tion if this isn’t going to be the full-employ- 
ment bill for attorneys and if the limited 
resources of the NAACP and the Justice De- 
partment are ever going to accomplish any- 
thing significant. It strikes me you can 
break down the legal problem into two 
halves. First there is the question of making 
the initial determination and then of what- 
ever review is necessary, whether or not there 
is a registrar or referee, call him what you 
will. 

The second problem after it has been de- 
termined is to know which individual Negro 
voter applicant will be accepted and what 
possible review there may be of that. I 
don’t direct myself to the second question 
which most people have been discussing as 
I agree with the general tenor of the re- 
marks. Everything which will simplify this 
and postpone review until subsequent to 
the election is desirable. 

Rather I address myself to the first ques- 
tion: what can be done to-simplify the origi- 
nal decision as to whether and “where and 
when a registrar or referee will be appointed. 
I think the Yale memorandum here, if I can 
so name it—I don’t really know what it’s 
title is—between pages 3 and 10 treats the 
problem better, more comprehensively, 
more intelligently, treating both the ad- 
ministrative problems, the constitutional 
problems and practical everyday problems 
that come to your mind, then anything I 
have seen on the subject. I don’t care to 
recapitulate it, I only urge everyone to give 
it serious attention. 

In particular, the kernel of this nut is on 
page 6, in the last paragraph of page 6, after 
the authors have criticized both the Civil 
Rights Commission proposal and the At- 
torney General’s proposal, making the point, 
however, that the Attorney General’s pro- 
posal raises far more difficulty than the Civil 
Rights Commission's. And this is true be- 
cause by making this decision basically a 
civil action in the Federal court, we reach all 
the problems of due process, res judicata, and 
Federal appellate review which are unneces- 
sary if it is handled in a different way. 

In the Yale proposal, here I quote, “We see 
no way of accomplishing this,”——“this” is the 
appointment of the registrar without undue 
complexity, litigation, expense, etc.—“‘We see 
no way of accomplishing this, except by del- 
egating to the President authority to appoint 
a registrar in any election district where he 
has reason to believe that citizens are be- 
ing denied registration on account of race, 
religion, color or national origin.” ‘This is 
not requiring the finding of a pattern, which 
would be incredibly difficult as people know 
as soon as a certain amount of sophistication 








is brought to disguising the pattern. 

if you read further you will find, will 
eliminate all appellate review of this par. 
ticular question. The State’s review I be. 
lieve will come solely on the question, the 
second question, of whether an individual 
voter who has already voted can cast his bal-~ 
lot. But there will not be a dual review: 


First, should we have a registrar? Second, 


in his action in regard to each individual 
voter proper or improper? I urge this sim- 
plification whichever bill is adopted. 


One last remark, if Imay. To avoid con. . 


stitutional problems the Yale memora: 

the Yale proposal here, restricts itself to Fed. 
eral elections. This is not because the other 
is not desirable. I suspect that in ordef to ac. 
complish what they are attempting to do in 
stripping out the review of the appointment 
of the registrar, it is necessary, and I’m no 


constitutional expert, but I suspect it is net. © 


essary if judicial review of the question is to 
be avoided, to restrict the scope of the bill to 
Federal elections. 

Let me urge that if this simplified ap- 
pointment of a registrar is not adopted, then 
by all means let’s cover State and Federal 
elections both. On the other hand if a po- 
litical decision is made only to cover Fed« 
eral elections, let us take what legal ad- 
vantage we can of that decision, to throw out 
the necessity for a dual review, first, of regis- 
trars, then of the specific acts vis-a-vis each 
voting applicant. Thank you. 
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HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp the following portion of the 
proceedings of the civil rights confer- 
ence at the University of Notre Dame on 
February 14, 1960: 


Mr. Sruarp. I'd like to address a remark to 
Mr. Edelsberg’s comments. I’m a great be- 
liever in Mr. Edelsberg’s political intuition, 
but I would question a techniéal point he 
made that the vehicle for a bill this year can 
be the Rogers proposal. I have examined 
the political complexion of the House and 
the Senate and I find a considerable pre- 
ponderance of Democrats in those bodies. I 
also find us in an election year. I think 
these two factors dictate that we talk the 
substance of the Attorney General’s plan 
rather ‘than terminology—referee, registrar, 
or something else, 

And on the substance of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s proposal, has he not made three sound 
points to the country which it is too late 
now to go back upon? The first of these is 
that there is something wrong with a nation 
of this caliber recognizing a problem of this 
caliber, and then moving only to meet it at 
the level of congressional or Federal elec- 
tions. Now I think he has made a very sound 
point there that just simply cannot be swept 
under the rug. If Congress for the first time 
is really going to move in to cure this evil, 
how can it cure only a half or a third or @ 
quarter of it? I think this point simply dic- 
tates the acceptance of the Rogers proposi- 
tion that if you’re going to do a job, do it 
all the way. * 

The second point that the Attorney Gen- 
eral makes seems to me equally binding. 
There ought at some point, before a 
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mechanism preempts the entire State regis- 
tration machinery for X number of persons, 
there ought at some point before that is 
done, be a fairly respectable adjudicatory 
finding that there is a need for that mech- 
anism. Now I don’t say that another com- 
mission couldn’t do this job, but aren’t the 
courts really, as the Attorney General said, 
the appropriate agencies for making a finding 
that there is a wholesale violation of legal 


‘rights. I think it is a contestable point, but 


I think the Attorney General has the better 
of it in starting his mechanism in the ju- 
dicial machinery. You may not have to stay 


with it with respect to the appointment of 


officials, but don’t you really want to 
start with the rather established and secure 
judicial safeguard that a court finally deter- 
mines there is a pattern or practice or a sys- 
tematic denial of rights. 

And finally I think the Attorney General’s 
broad concession, which we have gotten away 
from—his broad concession that these of- 
ficials that he contemplates are going to be 
able to register individuals quickly, effec- 
tively and ex parte, provides, with the ac- 
ceptance of his other two points, a workable 
basis for a bill. 

There are two other problems that have 
to be met. There is some unhappiness about 
the judicial appointment of what really now 
looks to be an administrative official. There 
is considerably more unhappiness with the 
full day-in-court, which might be 3 years 
in court, afforded with respect to each in- 
dividual before that individual can actually 
get to vote. 

Mr. EpELsBerG. Will you spell that out, 
John? Why do you think it could possibly 
take that long on an individual application? 

Mr. Srarp. Rather than spell it out, Her- 
man, I think I am willing to say this: I will 
concede that the process will only take 60 
days, but that I would say would be too 
long to get the job done. Because what we 
have forgotten is that this job of enrolling 
people through a Federal mechanism is going 
to be valid for only the particular election 
involved under the Rogers proposal, and it 
is extremely difficult to make it anything 
else. In other words, the problem here isn’t 
that it might take a year or two to get per- 
sons enrolled and then they will stay en- 
rolled. That enrollment will not be valid for 
1 day longer under the Rogers proposal than 
the State enrollment mechanism. So that 
1 year’s delay requires the initiation of the 
process all over again. And as I stated earlier 
this morning, it seems to me that if in a 
60-day period before the election—which 
period the States can quite validly make the 
binding period of registration—an individual 
must go first to the State official, then to 
the Federal official, and then the State can, 
in an adjudicatory hearing before the court, 
which Mr. Rogers has conceded is required, 
then challenge each individual enrollment 
by the Federal referee—assuming there are 
hundreds of people, I think you have simply 
passed the date of the election. 

Mr. EpetssBerc. It would be useful to me, 
John, if you gave an example or two of what 
the local State officials could say about a 
recommendation of the voting referee that 
John Doe be registered. 

Mr. Smarp. The delay does not seem to 
me, Mr. Edelsberg, to be a delay which flows 
from the period of time that each individual 
case takes to be adjudicated, but rather the 
delay which flows from the fact that you may 
have to subpena—that the State will obvi- 
Ously have the right, I believe, to subpena— 
each applicant at such a hearing, and when 
you have to subpena even 150 or 200 persons 
to take the witness chair in such a proceed- 
ing and be asked for instance, “Did you or 
did you not try to enroll in the State sys- 
tem?” the Federal courts would take approxi- 
mately 1 month, I think, to hear 30 wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. Evetsserc. John, don’t they first have 
to file a verified statement with the court 
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saying that John Doe did not try to register 
with the local officials? 

Mr. Srmarpv. Surely, but will you deny the 
State irrevocably and finally the right to 
contest the validity of that? Will you deny 
the State the validity of that? 

Mr. Epetsserc. Once, John, just once. 
That’s a constitutional requirement. 

Mr. Simizarp. Well that once, I’m afraid, if 
it comes before the election, will- be just once 
too long. Unless someone can offer a reason 
why the State must have its day in court 
before the election on individual registra- 
tions, whereas in 170 years it has never been 
the case in the State system, I don’t under- 
stand what, if any, problem there really 
exists in holding off the State’s day in court 
until after the election. 

Mr. Epe.tsserc. I’m with you on that. 

Senator Dovuctas. Well I would like to ask 
you if there would not be a further right to 
appeal from the finding of the district court 
to the circuit court, from the circuit court 
to the Supreme Court, and that during that 
time could not the matter be in suspense 
without any decision? 

Congressman Bray. I don’t know all the 
answers in this matter or I wouldn’t be here. 
I came here to get them. I do want to say 
that I personally was interested in the re- 
marks of Professor Cramton, Without going 
into detail on the subject I believe that a 
jury trial—while it may be necessary in 
time to do away with it—I view with a great 
deal of suspicion doing away with a jury trial 
unless it’s absolutely necessary. 

Then I do want to comment on the remark 
made by Professor Estep when he suggested 
turning over the election process to the Fed- 
eral Government. That’s going to be a very 
dificult matter. We have in Indiana 35,000 
election officials, and anyone who has ever 
had the job of trying to get an election board 
together knows it’s a tremendous job. And 
we have something like 10,000 registration 
Officials. At least in southern Indiana each 
precinct has one Democrat and one Re- 
publican registration officer to make sure 
everyone is registered. It’s a tremendous 
job to get it done. 

And it just entered my mind that—maybe 
it won’t work at all—just as I was sitting 
here, that if you would have your referecs 
go in and allow really a double process of 
registration, anyone could go to the regular 
registration office if he wanted to, but then 
in key places anyone who believed that they 
were not being given a fair break could go 
there and register. And then a certain 
length of time before the election that Fed- 
eral registrar must turn these names over. 
Then they would have a certain length of 
time, a very few days, to object to it. That 
is not going to solve it all, but you’re going 
to have a tremendous job if the Federal Gov- 
ernment tries to take over the 35,000 mem- 
bers of the election boards in the State of 
Indiana and 10,000 registration officers. 

Dean O’Meara, Professor Estep wants the 
record to show that he is not in favor of 
having the Federal Government take over the 
entire election machinery. 


Professor Esrep.. Thank you, 


Mr. CaLHoun, I would like to address my- 
self to the suggestion that in the Rogers 
proposal at this time there is a likelihood by 
reason of the necessity for permitting State 
challenge that an applicant for registration 
would not be allowed to vote in the first 
election following a finding of qualification 
by the referee. I, myself, see no reason un- 
der the Rogers proposal. why a Federal dis- 
trict court to whom had been certified a 
qualification of an applicant and who found 
that certification coming up to him on the 
eve of an election could not order the elec- 
tion Officials to take an impounded ballot 
from the applicant and then let the State 
thrash it out as it would. 

Senator Douvcias. What about voting ma- 
chines? 
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Mr. Srmarp. Senator, you repeat the ques- 
tion asked at this end of the table about the 
voting machines. I think under present 
laws, as far as we can tell, there are already 
mechanisms, even on the machine system of 
voting, available by which a vote may be reg- 
istered and yet held subject to the determi- 
nation of a challenge—the Louisiana law, 
for instance, so permits. If it does not now 
permit this, it certainly is a mechanical prob- 
lem which modern science can solve. 


son-by-person registration in cases, as pro- 
vided in the Rogers bill, where deprivation is 
pursuant to a pattern or . What 
about the idea of making a determination, 
subject to appeal before the date of election, 
that access to the polls in a particular de- 
fined political area is subject to discrimina- 
tion as a pattern or practice; and then in 
that area requiring all voters to proceed 
through the Federal registrar pattern. 

This seems to me, among other things, to 
meet the Attorney General’s objection to the 
registrar proposal, in the sense that this does 
not leave us after the election is held with a 
box of ballots cast by unchallenged white 
citizens and a box of easily identifiable bal- 
lots, cast by citizens who have had to avail 
themselves of a separate procedure. Is it 
possible for us to replace State officials only 
in those areas where, by 4 judicial determi- 
nation, a pattern of discrimination is found 
to exist—only there to establish a universal 
Federal registration, and only there for that 
one election? 

Professor NaTHANSON. I just wanted to fol- 
low up that question with er one which 
is perhaps an attempt to answer the earlier 
question that I raised with respect to the 
problems of choice here. I wonder whether 
it’s possible to have an eclectic approach 
which permits an alternative group of reme- 
dies, some of which may be applicable and 
usable for the purpose of Federal elections 
and others for the purpose of State elections. 
I would still think that the suggestion just 
made with respect to taking over the election 
entirely by Federal officials would be really 
practicable and probably only legal—al- 
though I won’t go so far as that—but would 
only really be seriously possible with respect 
to the Federal election. But perhaps that 
is not a reason why it.should be entirely 
discarded. Perhaps it could be available to 
that extent and other remedies available 
where the Federal election was not involved. 

Similarly, I wonder whether or not it is 
Possible to combine. the administrative and 
the judicial processes here. I would agree 
with the comments that have been made 
about the undesirability of saddling the ju- 
diciary with the entire responsibility here. I 
don’t know, but I would think that there is 
grave danger that we are separating the 
Federal judiciary from the rest of the com- 
munity, that we are asking them to bear— 
to really carry—-too much, They've got to 
have some other support, and it’s got to 
come through the executive administrative 
machinery. 

Now we know that there are various de- 
vices for combining these things and for 
having these types of alternatives. Without 
going into details, I wonder whether there 
might not be some use in having all these 
alternatives in one bill. 

Mr. Fotry. I was going to suggest to Sena- 
tor Dovctas, on this problem of voting ma- 
chines, I think you will find, if you check 
your State election laws, that you already 
have established by State law procedures for 
challenged ballots. For instance in New 
York where they use voting machines, a chal- 
lenged ballot doesn’t go on the machine—it 
goes on a paper ballot, and that is subject 
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as your absentee ballot. I don’t see any 


eee teen May I ask if there is any 

to my question about appeals. 
a Senator, I think that we should 
keep this procedure in line. It seems to 
have gotten off the base. Under the Attor- 
ney General’s proposal, when the referee 
makes his findings and files the report with 
the judge—now keep in mind we have not 
issued a decree here in this case as to this 
new applicant—the most recent proposal 
from Mr. Walsh was that service is made 
upon the interested party. He has 10 days 
in which to file exceptions to that proposed 
report. Now if he fails within 10 days to 
file his exceptions then he’s precluded from 
taking issue with that. 

Senator Dovcias. But suppose he does file 
his exceptions? 

Mr. Fotey. Then it’s up to the judge to de- 
termine whether he wants to hear it himself 
or whether he wants to refer it back for 
further hearings on the exceptions. Now 
the judge is bound by the clearly erroneous 
rule, and the burden will then shift upon 
the election official to prove his case before 
the judge. He just can’t come in and say, 
“I except.” He's going to have to back it up. 
Now if the judge refuses him, of course he’s 
entitled to go up on appeal. Whether the 
court will accept it or not, he has to have 
that record on which to predicate it. And 
I think under the Attorney General's pro- 
posal he has a very difficult burden of proof 
there. 

Professor DuKEMINIER, University of Ken- 
tucky College of Law. There’s one problem 
which hasn’t been discussed and none of 
the bills seem to meet it. And that is, all 
of the bills are related to voting in one elec- 
tion. Once these people get registered, will 
they have to go through the same fight 

h either a referee or registrar each 
election that comes up, which is every 2 
years with respect to the House of Repre- 
sentatives? Is there any way that the bills 
could be revised to provide that once they 
qualify that they can stay qualified rather 
than to require them to fight every 2 years 
to be reenrolled? 

Mr. Catnoun. I would like first to address 
myself to the problem that I think is both- 
ering Senator Douglas. He keeps asking 
about the appeals because I think he feels 
that people will lose their vote while this 
judicial process is working itself out. Am I 
correct in that Senator? 

Senator Dovcias. Yes, you're exactly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CaLHoun. Well, I tried to answer it 
earlier. My thought is that as soon as a 
referee certifies to the judge that an appli- 
cant is qualified and if an election is immi- 
nent, it is within the power of the judge to 
authorize that person to vote on an im- 
pounded ballot. A person can vote and if 
it takes 3 years and 30 elections, each time 
that fellow’s vote will be accepted—if it 
takes 3 years to exhaust the judicial rights 
of the State. But that man will get a vote 
every time there is an election there. And if 
the State is correct in its challenge, then the 
impounded ballot will not be added to the 
total; if the State has failed, the ballot will 
go and the totals will reflect the ballot. 

Now if the Congress wants to make that 
more clear than the mechanics of the At- 
torney General’s bill do, it is perfectly free 
to do so. There is a hazard, and nobody’s 
mentioned it here today, in making a too 
carefully articulated scheme within this bill, 
because what you may be fashioning is a 
straitjacket. 

Professor Ropes, Notre Dame Law School. 
I would like to mention a couple of techni- 
cal points that I think need a little more 
consideration. There has been a good deal 
of tlak about the State’s day-in-court. I 
question a little whether the State is en- 
titled to a day-in-court, or how much of a 
day it’s entitled to if it is. Now as far I 
can see, the only thing to prevent the Fed- 
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eral Government from taking over as much 
of the election procedure as it has to is 
the 10th amendment, The only case I 
know of on the point is Massachusetts v. 
Mellon which seems to hold that the State 
has no standing to enforce the 10th amend- 
ment. So that if anybody is to be entitled to 
litigate over this, it shouldn't be the State, 
and I begin to wonder who will be entitled. 
Which brings me to another point. I ques- 
tion, in view of this, whether the courts will 
find a case or controversy if they are given 
this job to do. 

Professor Cramton. I'd like to speak to 
both of those points and also about what 
was mentioned over here about fashioning a 
straitjacket. It seems to me that if the 
court is used and if the court is so tied up 
that it does not have any discretion on what 
it does—that it automatically has to allow 
the person to vote and have the vote im- 
pounded, as put in mandatory language— 
then it seems to me the question about 
case or controversy in such a judicial func- 
tion might be raised. It would be a seri- 
ous one. 

Now I don’t want to say that it would be 
decided adversely—the validity of the regis- 
tration—it probably would not be. At least 
an issue would be raised whereas with the 


wider discretion of the district court there ' 


is less likelihood that this question would 
be decided adversely as to the validity of the 
legislation, But this does pose somewhat of 
a dilemma. The southern judges—some 
people do not want to confide discretion in 
them. On the other hand, if they’re used 
but they’re given no discretion, there would 
be a very legitimate argument that it would 
not be a judicial function. They would be 
just performing a ministerial duty which is 
not a proper function of a constitutional 
court in the United States. 

JOHN Fettp, Legislative Assistant to Sen- 
ator Hart. The context in which we are dis- 
cussing the current proposals for further 
legislation on voting is apparently that the 
Attorney General and the Commission on 
Civil Rights—and I presume other knowl- 
edgeable people who have observed voting 
denials in the South—believe that the 1957 
law has failed, or at least has been so encum- 
bered or is so inadequate that it must be 
further implemented. In view of this, and 
particularly in view of the experience of the 
Attorney General’s office and in light of the 
question that keeps recurring, I’m wonder- 
ing if Mr. Calhoun could answer the ques- 
tion: Why is it that we should further 
utilize the machinery of the court itself, 
which is apparently the machinery of the 
1957 act only, by now burdening or by now 
placing upon them the responsibility for 
supervising referees actually operating the 
election process? 

Is it not possible that the registrar pro- 
posal of the Commission and the current 
proposal of the Attorney General are com- 
patible to the extent at least that, given 
an initial judicial finding, the appoint- 
ment—the implementation of the operation 
of the machinery may still be moved to the 
Executive—moved to the President? Isn't it 
possible to make these two proposals com- 
patible if we do that? Why must the court 
do this? 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rec- 
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orp the following portion of the proceed. 
ings of the civil rights conference at the 
University of Notre Dame on February 
14, 1960: : 

Mr. Smarp. I'd just like to add that I am 
tremendously encouraged—and no one 
should fail to note—that the Department of 
Justice seems now to be in ar itive 
frame of mind with respect to Senator tine 
NINGs’ announcement that the solution to 
the problem of nullifying delay—judicial de. 
lays—muy lie in postponing the day in court 
until the day after or the day of the v 
And therefore, if this does represent, ag it 
seems to represent, the. position of the De. 
partment, I would like to ask, whether it 
really makes much difference in Mr. Cal. 
houn’s mind whether Congress leaves it per- 
missive with the district judge as to whether 
he shall postpone the hearing because of 
the time involved until after the election, or 
whether Congress itself states that because 
the problem is one of elections and the 
practice has been not to have the challenges 
until after the voting, it might as well write 
that into the legislation. Because if the 
Department were to move toward this sug- 
gestion—toward the second suggestion—I 
don't see that there’s any remaining area of 
conflict between the proponents of registrar, 
referee, and the other suggestions. 

JOHN CaLHoun, So far as the moment of 
challenge is concerned, we think that the 
proposal of the Attorney General uses most 
of the time most effectively. From the mo- 
ment of certification the challenging process 
can begin, but nobody loses his Vote while the 
challenging goes on, Now if you want to 
wait until there’s an election to start that 
challenging, if you think that there are valid 
reasons for doing that, certainly the Congress 
may doit. But I don’t know whether it can 
do it by saying that this protects the vote. 
Because the vote can be protected under the 
present arrangements. 

Mr. EvELsBERG. I'd like to hear from some 
Devil's Advocates on the proposed Walsh 
amendment of the Rogers proposal. As I 
read it I find it very difficult for a local 
registrar who has the most malice possible 
in his heart to buck the recommendation of 
the voting referee. He has to submit to the 
district judge a statement under oath giv- 
ing the basis of his challenge of an individ- 
ual who has been certified as eligible by the 
voting referee. On what basis can a regis- 
trar say under oath that the voting referee 
has erred in making his recommendation? 
Let’s see what obstructionist tactics are 
available under this procedure. I think 
they’ve been cut down pretty successfully. 
I think the difficulty is the willingness of the 
judge to carry out the law, rather than the 
detail of this procedure, 

Professor Bropen (Notre Dame Law 
School), I would like to urge Mr. Calhoun 
to consider very seriously the problem of the 
validity of the original appointment of the 
referee to register any comer. This was 
raised early in the discussion and I don’t. 
think it has really been fully and adecuately 
disposed of. Now maybe by legislation the 
Congress could give such broad power and 
broad authority to the U.S. district judge, 
so empowering him when there is a general 
finding of racial discrimination. But the 
obvious tactic has already been employed 
time and time again: The perpetrator of that 
conduct resigns and a new man, not guilty 
of this conduct, replaces him. Now how 
valid will such an appointment be under 
present statutory language? ‘ 

I don’t know whether and to what extent 
we will be able to avoid this problem if we 
retain a judicial remedy. I think it can be 
completely avoided by an administrative 
remedy. I would most strenuously urge — 
Mr. Calhoun to suggest to the Attorney Gen 
eral the possibility of working in an admin- 
istrative remedy. But I don’t know how © 
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committed the Attorney General is to an ex- 
clusively judicial remedy. 

Dean O'Meara. Congressman DINGELL and 
Professor Foster have both indicated that 
they would liké to be heard. Afterward, in 
order not to keep luncheon waiting too long, 
we'll recess. 

Congressman DINGELL. I want to point out 
that in all cases under these proceedings, 

' regardless of what happens, we will not be 
dealing’ with impecunious, incapable liti- 
gants not represented by proper and able 
and devoted counsel. I want to point out 
some perils that I don’t think anyone has 
here expressed and perhaps may not have 
even thought of. Regardless of the amount 
of judicial review and whether it takes place 
previous to or subsequent to the election, we 
have to remember that people who are will- 
ing to close their school systems will not be 
reluctant to, in effect, snarl up their State 
governments and to snarl up Federal elec- 
tions to preserve and to protect the status 
quo which they seek to preserve. 

I think I could point out this as an ex- 
ample: Assuming that an election were to 
come under challenge after it had been con- 
ducted, either under the Federal registrar 
proposal or under the referee system. 
And assuming for the sake of the argument 
that review were commenced either before, 
during, or after the election had taken place. 
The officer who would be elected would pre- 
sumably take his place—let’s say if it were 
a Federal election, in Congress, or as. Gov- 
ernor—sometime immediately following the 
first of the year, usually around the 3d or 
6th of January or thereabouts. If this 
happened, what would be the situation if 
the matter were in litigation? Who might, 
for example, be Governor of the State suc- 
ceeding the Governor who was leaving office 
while the determination as to who was the 
new Governor or how the votes should be 
counted was made under either the Federal 
registrar system or the referee system? How 
would we face up to the determination of 
who was the Congressman or the Senator 
under these situations? I think that seri- 
ous thought had better be given to problems 
of this sort. This is not an unlikely thing 
and it is certainly not unforeseeable in view 
of the previous record. 

I would again strongly urge that a self- 
executing system be adopted, at least in 
Federal elections, to assure that the matter 
can be handled expeditiously, and that it 
can be closed conclusively, rather than to 
bog the courts down in litigation which will 
go on ad infinitum, which not inconceivably 
could happen. I would also point out that 
the courts now carry—the Federal judiciary 
carries—a burden which in. many instances 
takes 1, 2, and 3 years to bring a matter to 
trial even in the court of first instance and 
in cases of review matters have been liti- 
gated for as long as 10 of 11 years. 

Professor Foster. I'd like to speak quickly 
to the point that Mr. Edelsberg raised with 
respect to the kind of question which per- 
haps might be raised by a local registration 
Official charging that the referee or Federal 
Officer had been derelict in his duty. The 
proposals, most of them at least, direct that 


the person shall be certified to vote provided: 


he is qualified under the State law to do so. 
' The recommendations of the Civil Rights 


'» Commission spoke—or the findings, rather, 


of the Civil Rights Commission—spoke of 
the problem as being one not of discrimina- 
tory registration laws in the South, but rather 
of fair laws enforced in a discriminatory 
manner. In short, I take it that a problem 
is that when a white appears to register 
he is registered without any questions. When 
@ Negro appears to register the law is thrown 
&t him as hard as it can be thrown. It seems 
to me that a very real question is going 
to confront either a Federal referee or a 


_ , Federal registrar, whichever it may be, in 


trying to decide by how much he must dis- 
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count the requirements of the State statu- 
tory law in holding these people eligible to 
vote. I would assume that if we're going 
to do it equally, he should in effect turn his 
back on most of the literacy tests, if in- 
deed it’s shown in that area that the regis- 
tration officials turn their backs on the liter- 
acy tests with respect to white applicants. 


This, it seems to me, is going to be pro-" 


ductive of a great deal of difficulty with re- 
spect to ascertaining the standards by which 
any applicants are registered by some court- 
appointed or administratively appointed of- 
ficials. This igs a real problem. I can see, 
therefore, that these affidavits which the 
local officials would insist upon would chal- 
lenge the fact that you are not really apply- 
ing the law as it is written to these people, 
setting up this factual dispute. In effect 
the local officers would say, “I threw the book 
at everyone.” And here comes your issue. 
This, it seems to me, is the way in which it’s 
likely to arise. There may be other ways as 
well. The second point—— 

Mr. EpEetssperGc, Excuse me. How does he 
put this in his verified statement to the 
judge? What can the registrar say to that? 

Professor Foster. Well, I would suppose 
that if we had a conscientious referee who, 
after diligent inquiry, had discovered that 
there were no literacy tests whatever being 
given to white applicants, if he were con- 
scientiously giving equal treatment to the 
Negro applicants he would impose no literacy 
requirement either. In short, if the statute 
would normally be read to require this kind 
of thing, and he had not been doing it with 
respect to the whites but had been doing 
it with respect to the Negroes, I can see 
where the Federal officer would be in con- 
siderable grief with respect to the amount 
by which he would have to turn his back. 
In any event, I think that this kind of alle- 
gation could be made, if it does not appear 
within the record of the referee’s own action, 
that he had not required any literacy test 
whatever. 

May I make a second point quickly? ‘This 
goes to the point made by Mr. Broden of 
the Notre Dame faculty a few minutes ago. 
I think that a very good case can be made 
for changing 1971—this is the section in the 
code that we’ve all been talking about here, 
that authorizes the United States to bring 
suits against local election officials—to pro- 
vide that these actions by the United States 
should be brought against the election board 
as suable entities. 

Now this is a legal fiction. Nevertheless 
the law has in numerous instances per- 
mitted suits against partnerships, corpora- 
tions and various kinds of legal erttities, for 
the purpose of singling out the office itself 
and binding any subsequent holder of that 
office to whatever determinations are made 
with respect to the manner in which the 
office has previously been operated. If 
therefore the statute in 1957 had provided 
that the suit might have been brought 
against a board of election registrars of 
Macon County, Ala., we would not be in the 
Supreme Court of the United States in The 
United States v. Alabama right this instant, 
for the whole issue in that case is whether 
that election board may be treated as a per- 
son within the meaning of that act. In that 
case every single officer of the office has re- 
signed. Now if you treat the suit as one 
against the offices and entities, this it seems 
to me obviates that kind of problem. 

Dean O'Meara. I’ve been wondering how 
long I would be able to resist the tempta- 
tion to step out of my role as chairman 
and take part in the discussion, The mo- 
ment of capitulation is at hand. 

I do want to say just a word about a prob- 
lem that is troubling Senator Doveias and 
Congressman DiIncEtL, and I think others. 
It’s the problem of delay inherent in any 
plan which requires a court finding before 
a Federal registrar or referee or whatever he’s 
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called is appointed, and in permitting at 
some point after registration by this Fed- 
eral official a further judicial contest of the 
propriety of registering this, that or the 
other individual. Now I think that a great 
deal of delay is involved. The point that I 
want to make is simply this: We are not, 
we should not be, concerned simply with 
working out a bill which would be the best 
of all possible bills in an ideal commu- 
nity, but a bill which will work as well as 
possible given the actual situation that 
exists. A great lot of education is going 
to be needed—a great lot. The law can’t 
do all the educating, but it can make a 
substantial contribution to the educational 
process. So that, so far as I’m concerned, 
the fact, and I think it is a fact, that in the 
early years of Federal intervention along the 
general lines we’ve been talking about, the 
fact that there will be long delays is not a 
disadvantage: it’s an advantage. It’s all to 
the good. In short, I think our concern 
ought to be to make haste slowly. We're 
now in recess until after lunch. 
. * + + * 


Dean O'Meara, Ladies and gentlemen the 
conference is again in session. Now since 
we have two subjects in addition to the 
voting rights problem which deserve dis- 
cussion, it has been suggested, and it seems 
to me to be a good suggestion and I shall 
act upon it unless there’s some objection, 
that in the last 30 minutes which we are 
now entering—the last 30 minutes of the 
discussion on the voting rights problem— 
we will concentrate and I ask each of the 
speakers, each who wishes to speak in this 
last 30-minute period, to address himself 
to one or other of the five points which 
Mr. Silard suggested at the beginning are 
crucial. May I read them to you: 

1, A judicial finding of a pattern or prac- 
tice of racial disfranchisement prior to ap- 
pointment of Federal registration officials in 
the locality involved. 

2. Federal registration of persons in the 
disfranchised class by a process no more 
onerous than the State registration pro- 
cedure. 

3. Federal registration made effective both 
for Federal and State elections. 

4. Availability of Federal injunctions to 
insure that those registered will be permit- 
ted to vote. . 

5. Provision for State challenge of Fed- 
eral registration at a time and in a manner 
which cannot, by delay, defeat the right of 
those enrolled to cast their votes in the 
election. : 

The suggestion which I have embraced is 
that those who speak in this final 30-minute 
period address themselves to one or another 
of those points, speaking either for or against. 
The matter is now open fer discussion. 

Professor CramMTon. I would again like to 
reiterate the concern I mentioned this morn- 
ing, about really point 4, the necessity for 
the availability of Federal court injunctions 
and the use of the contempt procedure of 
enforcement. It seems to me this is a vital 
and important question, involving the re- 
placement of normal criminal procedures in 
@ whole large area of conduct. 

It seems to me it’s a little unbecoming for 
any liberal to take the position, for instance, 
that abuses in onal inves 
really involve punishment without judicial 
standards, and then to turn right around 
and say that the constitutional requirements 
of a jury trial in criminal cases do not apply 
to this whole category of unlawful behavior. 
It really seems to me improper and unjus- 
tiflable. Adequate grounds have not yet 
been shown and established for the inade- 
quacy of criminal proceedings to safeguard 
violations of a person’s right to vote. Until 
there is a period of experience which demon- 
strates the inadequacy of criminal sanctions, 
this far-reaching measure, which fF think 
would raise serious constitutional questions 
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and jeopardize a basic American liberty 
should not be adopted. 

Mr. Stiarp. It does not seem to me that in 
providing for injunctions to enforce the right 
of these persons registered to vote that you 
imply that the injunctions will be violated. 
Or, that if they are violated there would not 
be a jury trial. Certainly the choice is not 
between either injunctive process or criminal 

before a jury. Now as a matter 
of fact, in 1957 after months of debate a com- 
promise was reached under which a jury trial 
was provided in criminal contempt cases over 
a certain punishment level that was then 
established. 

So nothing here implies that we would go 
back one step upon the ultimate resolution 
of 2 or 3 years ago. I think that’s an unfair 
charge to level against the principle that 
there will be injunctive relief availabie to 
make these registrations effective. Whether 
in contempts of court that occur, you are 
going to have jury trials across the board as 
we did in 1957, or not at all, that’s another 
issue. 

Pather Kengsiy (Loyola University School 
of Law). I would like to add to this discus- 
sion of the injunctive process the observa- 
tion that there’s nothing unconstitutional 
about the principle of the injunctive proc- 
ess. There are the rights both of the voter 
to be considered as well as the registrar who 
might be denying that right. The odium 
which the injunctive process acquired chiefly 
was the abuse of the injunctive process in 
the old labor cases. There the psychological 
urge was toward the abuse of the process 
because the judge who issued the injunctions 
was the social and club companion of man- 
agement usually. The psychological pres- 
sure here will be rather very much against 
the abuse of the injunctive process. It will 
take courage, in view of the very great diffi- 
culties under which southern judges operate. 
So I don’t share the expressed fears about 
the abuse of the injunctive process in the 
projected legislation. 

I would like to add that I would favor 
very much, without repeating arguments 
given already today, the participation of 
the executive department, and therefore 
the system of registrars, whatever they 
would be called, rather than referees. I 
would like to see a heavier consideration of 
the Black-Emerson-Pollak so-called Yale 
memorandum, which was dismissed rather 
summarily as being politically unfeasible. 
Possibly it is. But I think there are con- 
siderations there for streamlining the pro- 
cess that should not be forgotten, or passed 
over without very serious consideration. 

When it comes to a question of whether 
this shall refer to Federal elections or State 
elections, there’s a tendency on the part of 
some to say, “Well let’s keep it just to Fed- 
eral elections now. Let's have half a loaf 
instead of no loaf at all.” I would like to 
suggest that is merely a tactic, it’s not a 
strategy. It’s not a principle involved, and 
the tactic and strategy is certainly open to 
inspection by segregation proponents. They 
are well aware of it. My suspicion is that 
they will seize upon that tactic for very 
powerful countertactics. They will point 
out that this is not a bona fide appeal, It’s 
the camel’s nose in the tent. - It is attempt- 
ing to do something about Federal elections 
as a near step to do the unthinkable thing 
about State elections. The bill, I’m afraid 
would be charged with being filled with 
trickery and treachery and what not. I 
wouldn't be surprised to see Senator East- 
land finally link it with sex offenses in the 
schools in the District of Columbia. 

Professor Estep. Both as a constitutional 
lawyer and I would hope much more than 
that as a person interested in civil rights. 
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I would really hate to see the suggestion 
that Professor Cramton has made over- 
looked or minimized in any way. Whether 
we like it or not, and whether it’s constitu- 
tional or not—on this I certainly could not 
argue that the majority of the Court says 
that it’s unconstitutional to have contempt 
through the injunction procedure—I think 
it’s a very unwise principle and I think that 
it’s such an important one that we ought 
not to say merely because we compromised 
on it in the 1957 act we ought also to com- 
promise on it in this new Act. 

If we’re going to have an injunction pro- 
cedure, and I think this is probably very 
important in order to make sure the vote 
does get cast at least—and then we can de- 
tide what to do about counting it later—we 
at least ought to provide that if we’re going 
to punish somebody criminally, in the sense 
of a fine or imprisonment in any way, the 
statute itself ought to provide for a normal 
Federal, criminal trial with jury, and all 
down the line. I see no particular reason 
for drawing the line. I do not think a group 
such as this or people who back this kind 
of a bill ought to accept the philosophy here 


any more than we do in any other setting: 


that the end justifies the means. I think 
that this is an important procedural thing 
in this country, whether it is an absolute 
binding constitutional dictate in every situ- 
ation or not. I think this is something that 
is one of the real bulkarks of our freedom, 
though it is a procedural matter. 

Secondly, I cannot help but think that 
the idea of separating the registration of 
the disenfranchised group from the registra- 
tion of the enfranchised group in these areas 
where color lines are used to draw the line, 
is basically an unsound one. While you 
don’t have to go clear to the suggestion I 
was making this morning, it seems to me 
there’s something to be said for finding that 
this area, whether it be a county, a city or a 
State, is found to engage in these kinds of 
discriminatory practice; and then from that 
finding to say that from this area we are go- 
ing to set up a Federal registration for every- 
body or every election in the State or county, 
or whatever it may be, and that until some 
kind of a showing is made later on we’ll con- 
tinue to have the Federal registration. Then 
when we turn it back to them, we’ll watch 
them and see whether they really conduct 
it hereafter in a nondiscriminatory way. 

I think we would solve a lot of the prob- 
lems that we were arguing about this morn- 
ing if we could accept the fact that once we 
make a finding that this area isn’t doing a 
good job, on the registration alone—-not the 
rest of the election, on the registration 
alone—we would say, “Everybody must walk 
into this one building and be registered by 
this one person.” He would certify the list 
to the State election officials. If they want 
to contest it, give them 30 days to contest 
it after registration and before the election, 
and give them their fair procedures and right 
to witnesses and so on. ‘Then finalize the 
thing so that we have a list on election day 
and everybody who is on that gets to cast a 
vote. Then we can argue later about whether 
it is counted or not. 

I think it is very unwise to try to separate 
those who were disenfrancbised and say 
“You register in one place” and to those who 
are not disenfranchised say, ‘You register in 
another place.” I think we ought to take 
the bull by the horns and say “For that par- 
ticular area, let’s have one registrar who reg- 
isters everybody and issues certified registra- 
tion lists—voting lists, if you will.” Cer- 
tainly I think that it is important that we 
not postpone his rights to vote, and I think 
this could be worked out without comprising 
the other two. 
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Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 


unanimous consent, I include in the 
RecorD the following portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the civil rights conference 
at the University of Notre Dame on 
February 14, 1960: 

Mr. YARMOLINSKY (Washington, D.C.) If 
would like to make one quite specific point 
and one rather general point. On the issue 
of the propriety of the use of the injunction 
process, it does seem to me that the exten- 
sion of the injunction has been in bad odor, 
because injunctions, particularly in the 
classic case of the labor injunction, are used 
ostensibly to preserve the status quo and 
actually to decide the issue—because in a - 
typical strike situation if you can postpone 
the decision long enough you’ve made the. 
decision. 

This is the opposite of the situation which 
we are facing here. What we're talk 
about is the preservation of rights which 
can then be adjudicated after the fact— 
after the election. I think that this needs 
to be kept carefully in mind because the use 
of the injunction process in the preelection 
period is not settling any questions. It’s 
merely assuring that rights are not taken 
away by a preelection process. 

Now, on the general point, I’ve been sitting 
here all through the morning session rather 
vacillating back and forth as I heard the 
eloquent arguments on both sides of the 
question, whether the chosen instrument 
should be the administrative process of the 
registrars or the judicial process with the 
referees. And since one has to make up 
one’s mind at some point, I’m inclined to 
cast a kind of doubtful ballot in favor of 
the referees, and for this reason: I think 
that a good deal of the discussion has given 
insufficient credit to the flexibility and the 
adaptability of the judicial process. It's 
been with us for a long time and it’s been 
effective in a wide variety of situations. 

There’s a tendency among lawyers, at least 
in the last ten years, to be scornful about 
equity, but equity can accomplish anything, 
I would suppose, and has accomplished al- 
most anything, that the administrative 
process can accomplish. And I think that 
this is particularly true when we're talking 
about the operation of a system that’s going 
to be working largely in rural areas—in 
areas that are not typical of the — of 
communities where we find the pat situa- 
tions where the administrative process is 
brought to bear—in situations where we're 
not looking for the kind of expertise that 
theoretically you get out of the ICC or the 
FCC or the CAB, or whatever. I’m in- 
clined to think that it’s more natural, more 
straightforward to stick to the judicial 
process. 

On the other hand, I am impressed by the 
people here who have said, “Give the Execu- 
tive some share of the responsibility. Don’t 
put it all on the shoulders of the court.” 
And I think that this is a cogent argument. 
But I’m not sure whether it is an appro- 
priate argument at this point. If the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Gover: 
wanted to play, was willing to play—as 
hope it will be in the future, but I dont 
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think it has been in the past—a leading role 
in securing to the colored citizens their right 
to vote, the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment has all kinds of ways to do so, not 
only through the Department of Justice, but 
through the high office of the President, 
which would put these judicial officers if 
they were appointed not in the position of 
the lonely enforcers of what is right and 
just, but as people surrounded by friends 
and supporters. 

And therefore I’m inclined to think that 
we can have a judicial referee system with 
the initial judicial finding, we can have a 
more flexible, a more natural system and yet 
we can bring into play the power of the ex- 
ecutive branch and the influence and the 
support of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment through other means. 

If I didn’t believe that I would take the 
other side of the question, because the last 
point I want to make is that I believe the 
whole debate here is concerned less with 
enforcement than with education. I think 
it was Harris Wofford who some months ago 
in a very powerful article pointed out that 
the function of the law here is primarily 
an educational function, and that this is not 
a problem that we're going to solve’ in 
months or even in years, and that we can- 
not expect that out of any legislation that’s 
enacted this year we’re going to make any 
radical changes in the voting situation, par- 
ticularly in the Deep South. But if the law 
can perform an education function then it 
will be serving its true purpose. 

I am inclined to believe on a very delicate 
balance this can best be done by a combina- 
tion of the elements that Mr. Silard has 
listed here with the use of the judicially 
appointed referees and the invocation of 
equity power, but also, and essentially, with 
@ real mobilization of the power and the 
influence of the executive department of 
the Federal Government. 

Congressman Moer.uier. I should like to 
supplement these fine remarks, Dean, with a 
little story I heard some time ago. There 
Was a man on the hill in Washington wear- 
ing a badge on the lapel of his coat with the 
initials B.I.K. Someone asked him, “What 
does B.I.K. mean?” He said it means, “Boy 
I’m confused.” He was told, “Well, you 
don’t spell confused with a ‘k’.” And he 
said, “Well, this shows you how confused 
Iam.” 

I think that a layman listening to the 
debates and discussions this-morning might 
become quite confused. And as one Mem- 
ber of Congress I feel most definitely that 
when this issue reaches the House it’s going 
to be extremely simplified when it becomes 
law, which it probably will, because it’s 
going to have to be something that’s very, 
very practical and that the average man 
is going to understand. 

And it occurs to me that point 3 men- 
tioned before is an extremely important one 
with respect to the Federal registrar for 
hoth the Federal and State elections. Un- 
less this is done, it seems as though an op- 
eration might be performed on the patient 
where the incision is made and then the 
wound is not sewed up. Possibly the elec- 
tion on the State level is going to mean a 

lot more to the people today who are denied 
full citizenship than any election on the 
Federal level. I think this is the one that’s 
going to cause the'greatest problem. It’s the 

One that I think we need to tackle with 
the greatest of dignity. 

Professor Foster. The point has been 

“made twice now in the summary by Mr. 
Silard of the possibility of a judicial finding 
initially of a pattern of practice and dis- 
criminaton, that to be followed by the ad- 
mnistrative appointment of registration offi- 
Clals to serve in the executive branch. 
Since we have such an eminently qualified 
panel of constitutional lawyers sitting along 
this bank over here, and over there as well, 
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I’d like to throw a lawyer’s nit-pick ques- 
tion at the lawyers on the separation-of- 
powers problem. The question is whether 
such a primary determination by the courts 
followed by a discretionary appointment in 
a discretionary operation by an executive 
agency does not run afoul on the supposed 
limitations on the judicial powers of the 
United States, as they have been spelled out 
over years, in limiting the Federal courts 
to essentially the handling of so-called 
justiciable cases. 

This, it seems to me, raises a question of 
rather serious magnitude: having the courts 
intercede at that initial point simply to 
make a general finding which in turn 
triggers the exercise of the executive dis- 
cretion. And if there are those who have 
any comments either for or against this I 
should certainly like to hear something 
spoken to this point. 

Professor NATHANSON. Well, I’m afraid 
I’ve formulated my comment more in rela- 
tionship to what Mr. Yarmolinsky had said 
before, and I want to get that one off my 
chest. First, if I understood Mr. Yarmo- 
linsky to come reluctantly to the conclusion 
that the best place to start here is with the 
judiciary, in other words for the courts to 
have the primary, responsibility, I would like 
to say that it seemed to me that at least 
part of his argument indicated a contrary 
conclusion-—that we have here, as he said, 
a problem of continuing’ education, mixed 
with a problem of enforcement. 

It seemed to me that this is perhaps most 
suited for an administrative setup: in other 
words, grafting on to the educational func- 
tions which we already have had exemplified 
in the Commission and the investigatory 
functions some further powers of enforce- 
ment, which of course for their ultimate 
sanction will have to have the courts 
brought in. There-isn’t any doubt about 
that. But insofar as we have primarily a 
long-range job to do here of education and 
enforcement in a hostile area, it seems to 
me that the now old-fashioned, but once 
new, administrative process is the more 
suitable. 

I've had some hestitation, as a matter of 
fact, in coming to this conclusion because 
the administrative process is in some dis- 
repute right now, as I well know and appre- 
ciate. But, it also seems that this is the 
kind of situation where it has its best chance, 
you might say, of succeding, and does not 
have the additional problems that the agen- 
cies like the Federal Communications Com- 
mission have had. Here the objective is 
quite clear. The controlling standard is 
quite clear. We don’t have the problems of 
formulating a standard out of vague consid- 
erations from God knows what kind of pol- 
icy. It’s more comparable to the job that 
the National Labor Relations Board has had 
to do when what was an- unfair labor practice 
was fairly clear. It was one of enforcement 
and to some extent of education. 

So it seems to me that if we could work 
out something along that line—now I’ haven't 
thought through ail the details, but it seems 
to me that the details are not insuperable— 
of using basically a commission which would 
have its seat of authority in Washington to 
give it a kind of a central strength, but 
nevertheless its arms spread out through the 
country where it is needed—working in that 
way with a measure of flexibility in the 
remedies available. Not in the principles 
that control it, but in its remedies. And of 
course with the aid of the judicial process 
for enforcement, and with the conventional 
aid of a contempt proceeding in a noncrim- 
inal situation, so that there would be no 
problem of a jury trial or anything else. 
There would be no case of trying to pin peo- 
ple down as criminal. But the main problem 
is to get a remedy where you don’t have to 
worry about a jury trial and the constitu- 
tional considerations thereafter. 
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Mr. Strarpv. I would suggest to Dean 
O'Meara that the discussion between Mr, 


. Yarmolinsky and Professor Nathanson illus- 


trates that there is not now, and until the 
last moment of time there wil never be, 
cna 0 ee eee ee 
ould be judicial 


Re 


there is a basic area of agreement as to what 
this official is to do, that it is a simple minis- 
terial registration task, and that what he does 
will be enforcible without delay at the time 
that the comes about, I for one am 


as better—I cannot see that it really makes 
much difference who does the appointing. 
The officer you appoint there will probably 
be the same person in the locality, and this 
seems to me very little difference—one that 
should never really divide civil rights pro- 
ponents, though it certainly will be a divi- 
sive issue all the same. 

Governor WriL1AMs. One of the most in- 
teresting comments I’ve heard during the 
course of the day was some gentleman who 
said that during the war they never got the 


would be divided on the slogan, “President 
Eisenhower wants you to register.” But this 
being the time of year, perhaps we could ali 
agree on the slogan, “President Lincoln wants 
you to regis 

Seriously, though, I try to weigh all of the 
discussion today, including the very excel- 
lent talk of Father Hesburgh at lunch, and 
the problems that I see are rather difficult— 
and yet if we’re going to get any solution 
it’s going to have to be relatively simple. 
It’s not those Ph. D.’s who were trying to 
register that are going to solve this ques- 
tion. What we’re to have is a lot of 
people in the aneuens 
even know what it means to register, 
don’t think that this registration process is 
going to be worth too much if all it is some- 
body. sitting in a high ch 
corner of a room waiting 
happen. Ithink there’s going to have to be 
some spirit of “Let’s get this job. done.” 
Now obviously this can’t happen unless 
there’s a situation where the local authori- 
ties aren't doing what they're supposed to 
do. But once this finding is made then I 
think this should be a somewhat more per- 
suasive method than just siting back and 
waiting for somebody to come in and knock 
down the door to register. . 

Those of you who are acquainted with the 
political process know that registration in 
the North just doesn’t happen by opening 
your doors and inviting the public to come 
in. Now how much more difficult is it go- 
ing to be to make any appreciable dent in 
the nonregistered in the South. And if 
what we want to get is a number of Negroes 
registered so that it will make an ae 
step toward freedom and democracy, then 
thick an nese te uhene eee ake 
ing to afford some encouragement as well as 
legal possibility. And therefore I think that 
we've got to envisage a system which is go- 
ing to have a responsibility and obligation to 
get a job done—to be fighting for democracy 
rather than permitting it to happen. 

And so I think of the original ‘ 
of the Commission—the President. After 
all it’s the President’s constitutional obliga- 
tion to see that the laws are enforced. And 
if the people can eventually look to him to 


see whether the United States is performing . 


its obligation before God and the country, 
then I think maybe something will happen. 

So I favor putting it up to the Commis- 
sion, and perhaps even going as far as my 
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Michiganite, Sam Estep, has sug- 
“If you're going to move in, move 
for the disenfranchised, but for 
”" so that you make a clean-cut is- 
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good for the white groups—as it 
’ the group either. And 
wouldn’t be a bad idea to come in 
get more people registered in Michigan, 
I won't go into that at the moment. 
y, I do come back to the point that 
if we want to get this job done, I don’t think 
lay an injunction on the Court 
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do the job. That isn’t their 
in life. Their function is to 
decide issues, and this is something that is 
more than educational. This is an opera- 
tional job. : 

Since we're all casting our votes here I 
would cast mine in favor of placing the 


democracy strongly enough so that when it’s 
turned back to the local government it will 
continue to flourish. 

Dean O'Meara. Our 30 minutes have 
expired. However, Professor Harris had-his 
hand up before the Governor spoke; so I 
think that I should call on him. 

Professor Harris. Many of us seem close 
to some type of consensus around Mr. 
Silard’s five proposals but for the sticky 
wicket that seemed to be suggested by 
Professor Foster: how can we combine a 
judicial finding with the benefits of adminis- 
trative proceedings? 

I wonder if I could summarize what I 
seem to be hearing. I gather there's a politi- 
cal necessity, not speaking of as constitutional 
one, but a political necessity to satisfy the 
present Congress, that there be a judicial 

of discrimination or of a pattern of 
discrimination in an area before a registrar 
or referee be appointed. This seems clear 
from the Attorney General’s position and 
from much of what Harris Wofford has 
presented here—the Commission’s views and 
those of various other people. I take it this 
creates a dilemma because the usual judicial 
proceeding is not ex parte, or at least it isn’t 
ex parte beyond a temporary restraining 
order, and the feeling is that the Negroes 
will not register unless they’re permitted to 
do so ex parte. But the Congress won't vote 
for something which looks like it’s making 
a sham out of a judicial process by turning 
it into ex parte proceedings. 

And I gather that the attempt to combine 
the administrative process and the judicial 

has raised article-III-of-the-con- 
stitution doubts in the mind of Professor 
Foster and perhaps Professor Nathanson. I 
certainly don’t want to set up myself as the 
prognosticator who can say when the 
Supreme Court splits 5-3-1 who’s going to 
be in the 5. But I wonder if the problem 
is not soluble with a little imagination and 
a certain amount of expectation that there 
may be some sympathy in the Supreme 
Court. 

For a solution which does no violence to 
tradition and which heads for a goal which 
s0 many people share, I wonder if the Court 
cannot, after making the initial judicial 
finding, retain jurisdiction over the whole 
problem. I wonder if it can't come us as a 
class action or some type of a representative 
suit by the Attorney General along the lines 
of the Attorney General’s proposal. And 
perhaps we ought to make the State the de- 
fendant so that there’s no danger that the 
defendant is going to die, or be abolished or 
go away anywhere. We still have our 
parties—the class of disenfranchised Negroes 
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on the one side and the State, whichever 
State it may happen to be, on the other side. 

I wonder if the Congress doesn’t have the 
power—I certainly think it does—to create a 
new remedy—not a remedy that existed be- 
fore, but a new remedy. I gather they 
created declaratory judgments and they can 
create remedies not yet seen by judges. And 
the general nature of the remedy I 
wouldn’t care to detail at this time, but it 
certainly could embody the appointment of 
an administrator who would perform the way 
@ voting registrar performs in the States. 
And he would act ex parte as the voting 
registrars do. And he would issue certificates 
or maybe he'd issue cease and desist 
orders—I’m not interested in the precise de- 
tail. I take it the district court judge could 
issue a temporary restraining order on the 
recommendation of this administrator. And 
the Negro would go to the polls and he'd 
vote. 

Now the ballots would be challenged—the 
whole process would be challenged—only at 
one point. If anybody wanted to challenge 
the issue—any issue—at the polling place 
he could do so. The ballots would be im- 
pounded and then there would be a pro- 
ceeding similar to what goes on in the States 
all the time—very rapidly, in the Federal 
court which is retaining jurisdiction of this 
matter. 


This is not a sham—the Federal court is 
keeping jurisdiction. There would be a 
hearing in the Federal court on all ques- 
tions: “Is the act constitutional? Is the 
registrar properly appointed?” Anything 
you want. Richt then and there if you want 
to appeal, take it to the fifth circuit, take it 
to the Supreme Court, clean the whole thing 
up, and then the impounded ballots would 
be counted. 


But I think that you get the benefits of 
all these things with a little bit of imagi- 
nation in the drafting. I don’t think the 
Supreme Court ‘would have anywhere near 
the difficulties which we could conjure up 
around this table, if we assumed them to 
have no sympathy whatsoever for the pro- 
posal. Thank you. 

Dean O’MearA. Thank you, Professor Har- 
ris. I’m sure we could go on and spend the 
rest of the afternoon discussing the multiple 
problems involved in the proposed voting 
rights bills now pending in Congress, and 
the Commission’s recommendations, and al- 
though, at this juncture, voting rights seem 
to have priority because that, no doubt, is 
what Congress will take up first, and that is 
the subject in which there presently seems 
to be the greatest prospect of progress, still 
there are other problems and, as Father Hes- 
burgh pointed out, all these problems are 
related and one can't be solved unless all are 
solved. So it seems to me that we ought to 
turn at this point to the second item on our 
agenda, that is, assisting school desegrega- 
tion. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Recorp the following por- 
tion of the proceedings of the civil 
rights conference at the University of 
Notre Dame on February 14, 1960: 





‘Governor Carlton of Florida, who has a ree 


like to think back to the first day we 
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Thank you Dean O’Meara. 
One of the members of our Co) 


mark covering every occasion, says using 
these things [faulty microphones] is like . 
trying to kiss a screaming woman, [ 
haven’t had much experience at that. 4 
But, gentlemen, we’ve had a long morn- 
ing, and I think it’s somewhat double jeop- 
ardy for you to have to listen to me twice — 
today, although I think I established an 
all-time record for keeping quiet this morn- 
ing, after the opening. In this problem, I 


walked into the President’s office to get 
sworn in. After we had been sworn in and - 
had had the usual number of photographs, — 
he sent everyone else out of the office and 
sat down to talk with us. At that point 
he was quite serious and he said: “This 
problem that you are addressing yourselves 
to is the most serious domestic problem on 
the whole American scene today. To the 
extent that we can solve this problem, we 
will be worthy to hold up our heads in the 
company of the other nations of the world— 
to the extent that we bring some light to 
this problem, we will be qualified to work on 
world problems—because it’s rather ridicu- fe 
lous to take a world posture on the meaning § 
of democracy and equality and equal oppor-- § - 
tunity and not to practice it at home,” 
He continued, “I don’t know the answer to 
these problems, and that’s why you gentle- 
men have been commissioned, and now it’s 
your problem. We'll do all we can to help,” 

With that we walked over to an empty Pi 
office on Jackson Place into a room that had e 
a dusty desk and six chairs. We sat down 
and said, “Where do we begin?” It was t: 
quite a long trip from that empty office next 
to the Brookings Institution off Lafayette ; 
Square to a front porch in Land O’Lakes, 
Wis., last summer when we again sat down ~— 
around a table—surrounded by pinewoods 
and soft breezes from across the lake—and 
tried to hammer out a final report for the 
President and the Congress after some year 
and a half of hearings and deliberations, 


THE GROWTH OF A COMMISSION - 


I think it was quite an unusual thing and — 
quite a surprise to us, and I’m sure a great 
surprise to many others as has been re- — 
marked here this morning, that we came up 
with a report. If ever there was a Commis- 
sion that was dissonant and disaggregate in | 
its composition it was the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, with three Democrats, two Repub- 
licans, and an Independent, myself; with 
three southerners and three northerners; 
with two former Governors of States, two law 
deans, and two college or university presi- 
dents. And yet several things emerged from 
the year and a half that we met together. 
I think the most amazing thing that hap- 
pened was we became very close friends and 
I think we developed for each other the kind 
of compatibility and understanding, and 
even perhaps at times compassion. that was 4 
a necessary ingredient in any kind of fruitful — ~ 
solution to this very vexing problem. 

Last summer found us in Shreveport, La, 
trying to investigate the problem of voting 
in a State where literally thousands of Negro 
voters were being swept from the rolls, It 
was a terribly hot place during July. We 
were greeted as we got off the airplane with 

























that our preparation was for naught because 
there would be no hearing. It was at that 
juncture, on the verge of the time when we 
had to get this report written, that we betook 

ourselves to northern Wisconsin Me 
kindly gentleman in the past left an estate — 
to the Yniversity of Notre Dame, and we sat 
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down on the front porch, only after having 
_ gone out fishing together, and decided that 
_ we would try to agree on our. findings and 
- yecommendations. 
_. I mentioned to the President of the United 

States when we handed in this report on 
- September 8, that perhaps there was one 

more dimension that he was unaware of 

when he appointed this Commission, because 
' it not only had the dissonances I spoke of 
-earlier, but it had had one great unity—all 
six of us were ardent fishermen. I don’t 
» know ff the report as it was written could 

‘have been written except in a fishing camp 
where we interspersed our discussions and 
_ conversation with a little angling on the 

- lake, and the good Lord was good to us 
because we caught a lot of fish, too. 

FLESH AND BLOOD FACTS 


In any event, I remember one night when 
‘we sat past midnight, and I am told on 
reliable authority, that some of the staff 
_ stayed up the rest of the night—at least they 
|» * looked like it in the morning—and we had 
_ eome to what was really the crucial point of 
our report: what were we going to do about 
voting. There wasn’t a man of us who did 
not recognize that there were literally mil- 
lions of people qualified to vote who were not 
able to vote and probably would not be able 
to vote for the next President of the United 
States, much less for their Senators, Con- 
gressmen, and State officials. We had seen 
some of these people. These weren’t units to 
us. They were flesh and blood people. Some 
of them were veterans with long months of 
Oversea duty and decorations for valor in 
service. Some of the people were minis- 
ters. Some of them were college teachers. 
Some of them were lawyers, doctors. All of 
them were taxpayers. Some were mothers 
of families who were hard pressed to tell 
their children what it is to be a good Ameri- 
can citizen when they could not vote them- 
selves. All of them were decent, intelligent 
American people, and yet they could not cast 
their ballot for the President of the United 
States. 

Some had gone through incredible hard- 
ships in attempting to register and had been 
subjected to incredible indignities. I don’t 
know if any of you in this room have had to 
go through this experience, but even vicari- 
ously we had to go through it in listening to 
their tales. They would go to a courthouse 
and insteac of going in where the white 
people registered, they would have to go to 
® room in the back where they would stand 

- in line from 6 in the morning until 2 in the 
afternoon, since only two were let in at a 
time. Then people with Ph.D.’s and master’s 
degrees and high intelligence would sit down 
and copy like a schoolchild the first article 
or the second article of the Constitution. 
Then they would be asked the usual ques- 
tions, make out the usual questionnaire, 








@ hand in a self-addressed envelope, and hear 


nothing for 3 months. And then they would 
go back and do it over again, some of them 
five, six, or seven times, some of them stand- 
ing in line two or three days until their 
turn came. 


DUAL SOLUTION TO VOTING DENIALS 


All of us—I’m sure I speak now for not 
just myself, but for the southerners and the 
northerners, the Democrats and the Republi- 
cans—we all knew that something must be 
» done about this situation and done as quick- 

ly and as simply and as cleanly as possible, 

I think we really came up with two solu- 

tions. One of them appears as a recom- 

mendation approved by &ve members of our 

Commission, and the other is a suggestion— 

I don’t know What official term you would 
' put on it sinee it was only approved by the 

ie, saree northern members of the Commission. 
- The recommendation had to do, as you all 
know, with Federal registrars. Our reason- 
ing was very simple on that point. We sim- 
* Ply said that if it was a well-known fact, as 
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I think we had established it, that there 
were people well qualified to vote—much 
better qualified indeed than many people 
now voting in these same localities—then 
there should be some mechanism known to 
man whereby this vote could be obtained. 
And if, as we had demonstrated, it was im- 
possible for these people to vote now—liter- 
ally impossible under present circumstances, 
with all the ingenuity humankind will em- 
ploy to keep a person from doing something 
they don’t want him to do—then it was the 
duty of the Federal Government under the 
15th amendment of the Constitution to see 
that some means were taken to allow these 
people to vote. And we felt that this means 
should not involve great expense. It should 
not involve human indignity or the fear of 
reprisal or economic sanctions against these 
people who want to vote. Somehow these 
people almost should be embraced by the 


‘Federal Government and allowed a little 


extra privilege, if you will, because of the 


indignity they have had to endure reese 


in trying to exercise their primary right as 
citizens. That is how we came up with the 
idea of Federal registrars. 

It was not our thought that this would 
be an end-all, that this would clean up the 
situation’ for all times, but at least we 
thought that this was an imaginative, crea- 
tive approach to see that what could not be 
done on the State level, would at least be 
assured on the Federal level. We thought 
that this was in keeping with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I think we 
demonstrated in our own common act of 
making this recommendation that this is 
not a partisan problem in any sense. of the 
word. This is not a Democratic or a Repub- 
lican issue. It is an issue of the US, 
Constitution, an issue to which every 
American should be committed, an issue on 
which the finest intelligence in our land 
should. be prepared to study and act. 

So the little Commission that really didn’t 
look like very much to us in the beginning, 
and looked less like anything potent to us 
as we went along our way, came up with a 
kind of bombshell, it seems. As a result, 
all of us are here today and have had. this 
very intricate and involved legal discussion 
this morning about the ways and means of 
accomplishing this end to which we are all 
committed. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT FOR UNIVERSAL 
SUFFRAGE 


I would like to add a postscript. Iam not 
a lawyer—sometimes this is a salvation be- 
cause you don’t see all the difficulties that 
might come up and you're not constantly 
preparing for all of the ingenuity that will 
be marshaled against a law. I would like to 
mention our second proposal, which was not 
a recommendation but a proposal by three 
members of the Commission. I think it 
should come as a kind of relief to all of you 
who have spent so much time this morning 
looking at the really involved state of affairs 
that obtain when one tries to accom- 
plish on a Federal level that which is not be- 
ing accomplished on a State level—with all 
the intricacies of Federal-State relationships 
involved. We talked this over coming up on 
the airplane from Shreveport to Land 
O’Lakes, Wis. We discussed many of the dif- 
ficulties that have been discussed here this 
morning. We were trying as hard as pos- 
sible to find some way, some short-range 
answer to get the vote for those who are now 
presently disenfranchised—by the next elec- 
tion if at all possible. — 

But we thought there must be a simpler 
long-range answer to this problem. And the 
answer we came up with was our proposal for 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States declaring for all time simply, 
clearly, undeniably that every American 
citizen has the right to vote and that this 
right will not be circumscribed by the Fed- 
eral Government, by the State or by any in- 
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dividual, and that it will depend simply on 
two easily proven factors, the age of the per- 
son in question, and the length of his resi- 
dence within a given State, and that Con- 
gress will make appropriate to see 
that this right is honored in all of the States 
of the Union, and that its only limitation 
would be by reason of legal confinement at 
the time of registration or voting. 

This, I think, goes to the heart of the 
problem we have been this morn- 
ing. To me the seat of infection is as sim- 
ple as this: that there are literacy tests in 
the States under question which are being 
applied in a discriminatory fashion, and as 
long as man is ingenious and these texts ex- 
ist there will be discrimination. 

There are two approaches to this 
I think. One is to try to find out some way 
to direct the ingenuity of man toward a4 
better end than keeping people from voting. 
The other approach is to ask how serious.is 
the demand for literacy as a qualification for 
voting in these United States. And here I 
think we have a very simple answer. I don’t 
have all the statistics at my fingertips, but 
I can say with all assurance, being in the 
business of. education, that the United 
States is more educated today than anytime 
is probably the most edu- 


before all the nations of the world and saic 
that 


ci 
suits going on for 2 or 3 years to determine 
whether someone is 21 
in this State for the required period of time. 
A DECLARATION OF AMERICAN FAITH 

I believe that this is the long-range an- 
swer. But while we work on the short-range 
answer with all its intricacies, I hope we will 
work on the long-range answer, too. Be- 
cause I think the time is ripe for this, and 


i 
é 
s 
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third of the world today is pressed to choose 
between our democratic philosophy of life 
and that of the Soviets. The Soviets cannot 
say that they believe in the things that are 
total and essential and substantive in -the 
philisophy of the West: the dignity of the 
human , the spiritual nature that 
gives him the title to the certain unalienable 

God-given rights, the respect which each in- 
dividual human being may expect, the 
equality of opportunity that must be his. I 
think making a fact of universal suffrage 
would be the most dramatic way to say these 
things that we believe. We would be say- 
ing to the uncommitted third of the world 
that we really are committed to the system 
that we would like them to follow. 

There are a few other things I want to say. 
First of all I'd like to say something about 
Lincoln since we're so close to his birthday. 
Someone suggested that I say something 
about Lincoln since we’re so close to his 
birthday. Someone suggested that I say 
something about the place of the heart in 
all this since it’s Valentine's Day. I don’t 
think that I’ve got time for both so I'll stay 
with Lincoln for the moment. Here is one 
of the most interesting stories I know about 
Lincoln, I cannot say that it’s true or 
apocryphal, but I did read it in Thomas’ 
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Life of Lincoln. This story tells of a time 
when the Washington was belea- 
guered by the Confederate Army and it 

as Union was at its low- 
est ebb in the Civil War. As Lincoln pon- 
dered on the pressures of the time and the 
seeming inevitability of military failure and 


was President, it dawned upon 
him that the real issue at stake was an issue 
that he himself had not always recognized— 
@ spiritual and a moral issue: whether in- 
deed all men are created equal. We are told 
that on this occasion he made a promise to 


the better, he would at the earliest and 
most appropriate opportunity, promulgate 
the Emancipation Proclamation.. 
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HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp the following portion of the 
proceedings of the civil rights confer- 
ence at the University of Notre Dame on 
February 14, 1960: 

Washington was spared, as you know, and 
the time soon became appropriate for him to 
make this proclamation. He called in his 
political advisers and his Cabinet to discuss 
this. He told them that he was talking to 
them about this but that he had already 
made up his mind about what he was going 
to write and that this was his sole personal 
responsibility. They gave freely of their ad- 
vice. They said that such a proclamation 
would be the most politically inexpedient 
thing to do at this time. It would harden 
the opposition of the South. It was not 
politically viable. It was going to have a 
bad effect on the war. It would make for 
chaos and ruin in the Union. And yet Lin- 
coln said, “I’ve made a promise—the other 
part of the bargain has been fulfilled and I’m 
going*to do my part.” So in the face of all 
this professional advice he made the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. e only have to re- 
member that today we remember him most 
proudly as the “Great Emancipator” to know 
who was right and that one does not make 
mistakes in these human problems when one 
follows one’s conscience and pays attention 
to the moral and spiritual issues involved. 

What we are discussing today should be as 
nonpartisan as any spiritual or moral issue 
facing America. We seek only one end—that 
all Americans are on equal footing in their 
participation in the civic order. We must use 
all of our brains and all of our compassion to 
find a solution, and that solution must not 
be tricky in a legal sense but be as simple as 
our belief that all men are created equal and 
that all men are entitled to vote in this coun- 
try. We must take appropriate, firm, solid, 
simple means toward that end. I would 
think that a clear mandate to that end would 
shame people into seeing that nothing is 
done to violate this principle. So I think we 
should have courage like Lincoln’s in pro- 
moting a constitutional amendment that 
would establish universal suffrage and say 
clearly to all the world that our basic prin- 
ciples are more important than legal trickery 
or political expediency. 
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I would like to say just one or two more 
things. I think there are three great dimen- 
sions to this whole problem of civil rights, 
The first dimension is a personal dimension. 
I don’t know of any problem in this country 
that is more personal to each one of us than 
this problem of civil rights. I think one can 
legitimately abstract oneself from the prob- 
lem of foreign policy—in the sense that we 
can all admit to a certain amount of igno- 
rance about the intricacies of the negotia- 
tions at the summit, for example. I think we 
should be interested in foreign policy. I 
think we should concern ourselves about it. 
I think it’s the place of intelligence to dis- 
cuss it and create_a great dialogue about it. 
But I can see how John Doe, of Mishawaka, 
Ind., could admit in the secret of his heart 
that he doesn’t know very much about the 
great negotiations going on, the great issues 
that shape the foreign policies of our Nation. 
I think one also might plead certain ignor- 
ance of the great scientific developments that 
are taking place in the missile race or that 
are involved in the great discussions now in 
progress on defense. I’m not making a plea 
that this ignorance be continued, I’m merely 
saying that it is conceivable that John Doe, 
in Mishawaka, Ind., is somewhat ignorant 
about what makes a missile go and how good 


_our missiles are compared with those of the 


opposition, and that many citizens do not 
now know and will not Know the scientific 
intracicies that bear upon problems such as 
defense or nuclear power and the like. 

A PERSONAL COMMITMENT 


But I say that when it comes to civil rights 


if you so much as meet another human being, 


in the course of your life, and all of us meet 
many, then you cannot be uncommitted on 
this problem. This is not the kind of prob- 
lem about which a person can de detached. 
Because of the fact that you walk down a 
street, or live in a neighborhood, or work in 
an office, or get on a bus, or talk to anyone, 
you are involved in this problem and you 
must take a stand. This, I say, is the great 
pressing reality of this problem: it involves 
the personal commitment of every American 
citizen. Our national documents are in- 
spiring and moral and right. I would hope 
that our individual consciences could be as 
inspiring and moral and right about what 
these documents imply—that every man has 
dignity, that every person as a sacred human 
being is entitled to our respect, and that 
each one of us in our own way, within our 
own sphere, no matter how small or how 
great it is, do our best to see that this 
equality of opportunity reigns and is not a 
figment or a hypocrisy. 

I recall once standing on the 63d Street 
station waiting for the South Shore Railroad 
in Chicago. There was a young lady—a Negro 
nurse—standing next to me. And since we 
had about a 20-minute wait and I’m not 
much for standing alone and meditating on 
the tracks I decided to have a conversation 
with her. I asked her about her job and 
how she found work in Chicago and about 
her family situation. After the ice was 
broken she told me about having a little boy 
of whom she was very proud, a little son 4 
years old. She said, “You know, Father, I 
was washing him the other day, helping 
him take a bath, and I told him, ‘Now take 
this soap and scrub yourself real hard.’ And 
he said, “Mommy, if I scrub myself hard 
enough will I be white?” And she said, “No, 
you're colored and you’ll always be colored.” 
And he said this simple thing: “It’s better 
to be white.” 

My reaction to this story was: “Did you 
let him get away with that?” And she said, 
“Why shouldn’t I let him get away with it? 
Isn’t it better to be white in the United 
States of America?” I said, “Maybe on the 
surface it’s better but this isn’t the way a 
youngster should think with a whole life 
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before him. Because what is today does not 
necessarily always have to be, and please 
God, it won’t be the permanent pattern of 
our United States. It is certainly not the 
ideal of our Constitution. I think you 
should have told your little boy that color 
has nothing to do with how good a person is 
or what it is better to be as a person. Funda- 
mentally what a person is, is what he is in 
the sight of God, what use he makes of what 
talent he has—how his values square with 
the good values and the great values of all 
times, how he feels towards other people and 
toward the responsibility of using -his life 
in a constructive and helpful way, what his 
relationship is to his family and to his work 
and his God. All of these are the true meas- 
ure of what a person is, and these are 
spiritual, not material measures.” 

But the story brought home one thing to 
me—that we’re not ever going to solve the 
problem of civil rights in this country un- 
less somehow we learn to judge people on 
their quality as persons and not according 
to the pigmentation of their skin. I think 
it is one of the nastiest things you can say 
about many Americans—maybe all of us in 
the depth of our hearts—that we put ‘too 
much weight and emphasis on the color of 
our skin, almost instinctively, and that we 
don’t think deeply enough about judging 
people on what they are as persons irrespec- 
tive of how much money they might have or 
what color they might be or what nationality | 
or what neighborhood or what religion they © 
belong to. This is the great personal dimen- 
sion of the problem, a problem in which we 
must all be engaged, all have a point of 
view, a deep conviction—and we must all 
act accordingly. 

ORGANIC NATURE OF PROBLEM 

The second dimension is simply what I 
would call the organic nature of the problem. 
I don’t think we would solve this problem 
if this afternoon we came up with such a 
bright proposal that these gentlemen go back 
to Washington and next week enact a fool- 
proof bill that enables every Negro in the 
country to vote in the next election. The 
problem would only begin to be solved by 
that but it would be still a long way from 
@ total solution. Let me give you a simple 
formula in the nonlegal words of equal op- 
portunity rather than equal protection of 
law. If we would honestly say that every 
American has equal opportunity across the 
board and then let the chips fall where they 
may, I think the whole problem would get 
solved pretty quickly. Every American would 
have an equal opportunity to live in the 
main stream of the political process, to hold 
office, to vote, to participate, to be educated 
to the extent that his energy and his ambi- 
tion and his talent carry him. ' 

Every American should have the oppor- 
tunity to go as far as he could go as long as 
he had the talent, the intelligence, the am- 
bition to keep working. Then every Ameri- 
can should have the opportunity to work 
where he could do the most good for him- 
self, for his family, for his community, for 
his country, without artificial bars to such 
work. He should do whatever he could do 
best and the only limitation to his suc- 
cess should be how much talent he had, how 
well he was educated, and how hard he was - 
willing to work and how devoted he was to 
good. things. And lastly every American 
should have equal opportunity to live in & 
decent house in a decent neighborhood, and 
that if he was successful and had made 
progress, no matter what his race or re- 
ligion or anything else, he should be able to 
go up the social ladder and live where his 
heart desires and where his means permit. 
This choice would not be restricted as it is 
today by all of these cute little covenants 
and understandings and hypocricies that 50 
characterize every city in the North. 
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Given these four equal opportunities and 
given the range of talents that are possessed 
by all races of human beings, I think the 
problem would find a solution. I’m not 
naive enough to think that this is going to 


_. happen by tomorrow morning. But I think 


this is the kind of solution that we as in- 
dividuals can all subscribe to. Insofar as 
we control education or control jobs or con- 
trol housing or have some say about any 
aspect of them, we can follow this view- 
point. If enough of us start doing this we 
‘will be wéll on the way to a solution. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERNMENT 


The third dimension of this problem is 
that it is not a responsibility of only one 
part of Government. It was said this morn- 
ing that the judiciary has béen unduly over- 
loaded with the burden of this problem. 
Insofar as it must be solved on the govern- 
mental level, it is of course going to need the 
attention of all the powers of Government. 

Let me give you a few examples to show 
what I mean when I ask for consistency in 
all the powers of government in this matter. 
We know that the Supreme Court has out- 
lawed compulsory school segregation. Yet 
some universities and colleges, the institu- 
tions supposed to be the center of the train- 
ing of leadership for the next generation, 
which are being given literally hundreds of 
millions of dollars of Federal support from 
the Congress and administered through exe- 
cutive agencies (some of which I belong 
to)—some of these institutions getting this 
Federal money simply do not follow the Con- 
stitution or the law of the land. I fail to 
see how the judiciary can clear up this prob- 
lem if the other two branches of Government 
go quietly along helping those who openly 
defy the law of the land. I think this is 
particularly pertinent when we're talking 
about the segment of our society that is 
supposed to be turning out the leaders for 
tomorrow 


When I say this I’m not picking a fight 
with my fellow presidents and fellow fac- 
ulty members of other colleges and univer- 
sities, public and private. I think that most 
of them think rightly and would like to 
act rightly on this. Yet, private university 
and college administrators must face their 
boards of trustees and State school admin- 
istration must face their legislators for 
funds. But supposing it were said that all 
Federal funds had this simple tag on them: 
that they must be spent for all the people, 
that they must be spent in a nondiscrimina- 
tory fashion, and that if anyone wants Fed- 
eral funds for either private or public in- 
stitutions, there is one condition—you haye 
to agree that in using these funds you are 
going to follow the Constitution of the 
United States. What is so revolutionary 
about this? Yet the fact is that to date, 
while this proposal is contained in the re- 
port of our Commission on Civil Rights, 
there has been scarcely a word said about it. 

In a sense I’ve been cowardly and have 
been relieved by the silence because one 
cannot take this stand without opening one- 
self to a certain amount of criticism from 
one’s colleagues in the university and col- 
lege world. Yet I think that this is a sim- 
ple thing that could be accomplished to- 
Morrow morning if those in powér would 
decide to do something about it—and I’m 
speaking of both the legislative and the exe- 
cutive branches of Government when I say 
this. 

The same is true of housing. I think it is 
no secret that less than 2 percent of fed- 
erally assisted private housing goes to the 
benefit of the Negroes, despite the fact that 
this is public money, funnelled through pri- 
vate agencies, builders and real estate 


3 _ agents, brokers, and lending agencies. Yet 


here is a matter where the three powers of 
the Federal Government are working in dis- 


" sonance—the judiciary saying nondiscrim- 
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ination is the law and the others blithely 
going about paying little attention to the 
law and even rewarding those who refuse to 
follow the law. This is the third dimen- 
sion. 

If we are going to solve this problem, first, 
we must all be personally committed to its 
solution; secondly, we must remember ‘that 
the problem has several dimensions, that it 
is an organic problem—that we must work 
on all these fronts at once; and lastly, in- 
sofar as we are concerned as we are here 
today with governmental action, let us ask 
that all the powers of Government work 
together in a nonpartisan way in this matter 
to try to reach some solution that will make 
real for all Americans, the promise of the 
Constitution. 
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HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp the following portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the civil rights conference 
at the University of Notre Dame on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1960: 

Papers DISCUSSED AT CONFERENCE 


(By associate Prof. Harris Wofford, Notre 
Dame Law School, legal adviser to Father 
Hesburgh, Commission on Civil Rights) 


I. BACKGROUND MEMORANDUM ON RIGHT-TO- 
VOTE LEGISLATION 


Fortunately the discrepancy between the 
promise of the Constitution and our failure 
to fulfill it in practice is not so great as that 
unbridgeable gap between the City of Man 
and the City of God. That greater divide 
is the source of our comedy and our tragedy 
and of the better part of our politics. Sim- 
ilarly, as the report of the Commission on 
Civil Rights suggests, the lesser divide—“the 
gap between the great American promise of 
equal opportunity and equal justice under 
law and its at times startlingly inadequate 
fulfilment in practice’-—has been a creative 
factor in American history. 

Right now there is no more startling dis- 
crepancy between our words and our deeds 
than the continued denial of the right to 
rote in violation of the 15th amendment, 
At last it seems, however, as if the: tension 
caused by this in the American political con- 
science is creating a spark gap. 


A SPARK GAP 


Until now the problem has been to gen- 
erate enough political current to bridge the 
gap. It may be that the sparks now flashing 
North and South, between Congress and the 
administration, between Democrats and Re- 
publicans, between the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion and the Attorney General, will provide 
both the political energy and the illumina- 
tion needed to get on with the job. 

The Commission did its part primarily by 
building up the heat. The unanimous find- 
ing of the Commission that many Negro citi- 
zens are in fact being denied their right to 
vote, and the unanimous findings on the 
variety of methods of such denial—mainly 
through discriminatory administration of 
State registration laws—have built up the 
moral and political heat to the point where 
some substantial legislation appears likely 

At first the administration indicated that 
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it would stand—or sit—on its previous leg- 
islative recommendations—which did not 
scratch the surface of the problem." But 
with even such conservative southerners as 
the three southern members whom the 
President had to the Commission 


+ “legislation pres- 


the right to vote,”* and with newspapers 
like the Washington Post saying that the 
Commission’s recommendations made the 
previous legislative proposals “look 

by c ,” the administration was on 
&@ political hotseat in an election year, and 
so was the Democratic majority in Congress. 

This calls for one qualification. The Com- 
mission noted that the power given to the 
Attorney General by the 1957 act to bring 
civil suits in Federal district courts, seeking 
equitable relief in cases where the right to 
vote is being denied by reason of race, has 
“not been thoroughly tested.” Only four 
cases have been brought by the Attorney 
General—one in Terrell County, Ga., fol- 
lowing an exposé of the situation there 
by the Washington Post; one in ae 
County, Ala., f the hearing 
the situation there by the Civil Rights Som- 
mission; one in Washington Parish, La., be- 
gun on the eve of a Commission hearing 
there; and one in Fayette County, Tenn., 
brought after the Commission reported on 
that situation. 

Only in the Louisiana case, where some 
1,300 already registered Negro voters were 
purged from the .rolis at the instigation of 
the white citizens council, has any of these 
cases resulted in an order requiring the regis- 
tration of any disfranchised person, and that 
order—made by an outstanding Federal dis- 
trict judge, Skelly Wright—is now on appeal. 
The proof of racial discrimination in such @ 
case of &@ mass purge was overwhelming. 
The relief may also prove to be adequate, 
since the Negroes there had already. once suc- 
ceeded in getting registered. and may well 
now stand up for their court-declared rights. 

There may be other situations where this 
civil injunction suit of the 1957 act proves 
to be effective.. As the Commission stated it 
is “disappointing” that the Attorney General 
has not tested this procedure more than four 
times in 2% years. Commission Member 
Johnson suggests in a footnote to the Com 
mission report that “reasonable grounds” to 
believe that citizens are being deprived of 
their right to vote—the language of the 1957 
act authorizing such injunction suits—ex- 
ist in all the 16 counties where Negroes con- 
stitute a majority of the voting age popula- 
tion but where no Negro is registered, and in 
49 other counties with Negro majorities but 





1The administration’s 1959 civil rights 
program, the bill reported out of the House 
Judiciary Committee and the Commission all 
recommend that Congress require the pres- 
ervation of local registration records and 
their public inspection. This would facili- 
tate investigation and proof of discrimina- 
tion. But the Commission concluded that 
“even if a law were adopted to guarantee 
such access and even if the Attorney Gen- 
eral should bring civil suits for preventive 
relief in a larger number of districts * * * 
there is little reason to believe that such 
litigation would afford adequate relief.” 
The Commission explained that so long as 
registration is left to local officials in these 
areas, admi literacy tests and other 
State qualifications for voting, “where there 
is will and opportunity to discriminate 
against certain potential voters, ways to dis- 
criminate will be found.” 

®“Against the prejudice of registrars and 
jurors,” said the Commission’s report, “the 
U.S. Government appears under present laws 
to be helpless to make good the guarantees 
of the U.S. Constitution.” 
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fewer than 5 percent of voting-age Negroes 
. We would better how to 
if the Attorney General had brought 
suits in at least one of these 16 most extreme 
cases—-or one suit in the State of Mississippi 
where the problem appears to be most severe. 
In Mississippi the Commission reported 
that there were 14 counties containing about 
52,000 voting age Negroes in 1950 where, at 
last count, no Negro was registered; in the 
State at large containing nearly a million 
’ Negroes, or 45 percent of the population, only 
about 4 percent of 1950 voting age Negroes 
were at last report registered. 

The Attorney General did his part by mov- 
ing from a position of opposition to Federal 
registration machinery to agreement that 
some such machinery was urgently neces- 
sary, and by proposing the Serneopaee- 
referee plan. 

INCLUSION OF STATE ELECTIONS 


He also contributed by raising everyone’s 
sights. The Commission’s plan for Federal 
registrars in cases of voting discrimination 
had been limited to Federal elections. This 
was done as a matter of policy and prudence, 
Commissioner Johnson explained to the 
Senate Rules Committee on February 5.3 
‘This limitation, made in an abundance of 
caution—a caution to be expected from 
some of the conservative men and south- 
erners appointed to the Commission by the 
President—was undoubtedly a shortcoming. 

It was probably not so great a shortcom- 
ing as the Attorney General indicated, for 
the very fusion of the State and Federal elec- 
tion process which he stresses should in many 
situations result in the abandonment of dis- 
crimination in State elections if discrimina- 
tion in Federal elections is effectively ended. 
The assumption of the anti-poll-tax amend- 
ment to the Constitution just passed by the 
Senate, which was limited to Federal elec- 
tions, was apparently this same assumption 
that if the practice was eliminated for Fed- 
eral elections the States would drop it in all 
elections, rather than go to the trouble of 
establishing separate balloting. 

Moreover, if States did continue to -dis- 
criminate in State elections while honoring 
Federal registration certificates for Federal 
elections, the Attorney General would be able 
to proceed against such discrimination by 
the very civil injunction suits under the 1957 
act—which do apply to State as well as Fed~- 
eral elections—which he makes the founda- 
tion for his referee plan. As Commissioner 
Johnson pointed out to the rules committee, 
the effectiveness of such civil injunction 
suits “would be greatly augmented in a case 
where a person had been registered for a 
Federal election, but was refused registra- 
tion, for a State election.” At least the 
dificult problem of proving discrimination 
in such cases should be facilitated by the 
finding of the voter’s qualification by the 
Federal registrar. 

Nevertheless, the Attorney General has 
raised the level of the discussion and of the 
legislative drafting by insisting that the 
registration machinery cover discrimination 
in State as well as Federal elections. Con- 
trary to the impression he left by his Rules 
Committee testimony, however, this has no 





*Commissioner Johnson stated that the 
Commission’s “findings as to the existence of 
discrimination in the registration of voters 
applied equally to State and Federal elec- 
tions. Moreover, we were and are fully 
aware that the commands of the 15th 
amendment, prohibiting denials of the right 
to vote on account of race, extend as fully 
to State elections as to Federal ones. Our 
decision to recommend legislation covering 
only half of the process, as it were, stemmed 
from no doubt as to the constitutionality 
of more ambitious legislation, but rather 
from practical considerations suggesting a 
more limited exercise of Congress un- 
doubted power.” 
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relevance to the question of the kind of 
registration machinery to be established by 
Co) . Whether the registration in cases 
of discrimination is to be by court-appointed 
referee or by presidentially appointed regis- 
trars or by some other agency, Congress can 
either include all elections, or limit it to 
Federal elections.« The Commission’s Fed- 
eral registrar plan is based on the 15th 
amendment just as clearly and firmly as is 
the Attorney General’s referee plan.» The 
15th amendment in no way suggests that 
its enforcement should only be through 
court litigation. In fact, the amendment 
specifies that “Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisfa- 
tion.” Either the Attorney General’s plan or 
the Commission’s plan meet this constitu- 
tional test, applied; either to Federal elec- 
tions alone or to State and Federal elections. 

Let us agree that State elections should 
also be covered.* The question then is which 
method is the most appropriate—Federal 
registration through court litigation and ap- 
pointment of a referee, or through admini- 
strative finding and Presidential appoint- 
ment of a registrar or by some combination 
or new alternative. 

METHODS OF ENFORCEMENT 


The Attorney General made another con- 
tribution to this debate that should be 
acknowledged. His plan spells out the 
method of equitable enforcement of the 
Federal registration order. It is not true, 
however, that the Commission’s plan relied 
solely on criminal sanctions. Senator 
Javits’ bill, S. 2783, does establish criminal 
penalties for State election officials who re- 
fuse to honor Federal registration certifi- 
cates. But Dean Storey, on behalf of the 
Commission, suggested to the Rules Com- 
mittee that equitable enforcement could be 
provided in any bill, and S. 2814; and H.R. 
10140 (Lindsay bill), the latest registrar 
bills, do specifically provide that enforce- 
ment should be by appropriate civil and 
equitable proceedings instituted in the Fed- 
eral district courts by the Attorney General.’ 

Probably the most effective enforcement of 


*If Congress does limit it to Federal elec- 
tions, some provision will be necessary re- 
quiring local officials to provide the same 
ballot to federally registered voters as to 
others, in all elections in which Federal of- 
ficials are being elected. The State could do 
this either by accepting such Federal regis- 
tration as sufficient for balloting for State 
officers, too, or by providing separate Federal 
ballots which all voters would have to use 
in voting for Federal officers. 

‘If the Commission’s inclusion (following 
the language of the 1957 act) of discrimina- 
tion by reason of religion and national origin 
as well as of color and race is adopted by 
Congress, the plan also must rest on the 
equal protection clause of the 14th amend- 
ment. Here, however, the Attorney General’s 
limitation to denials of the right to vote 
by reason of color and race is sound and in 
accord with the findings of the Civil Rights 
Commission. 

* The Black-Emerson-Pollak (Yale) memo- 
randum of Feb. 2, 1960, argues that the lim- 
itation to Federal elections should be re- 
tained at this time, largely on the ground 
that Federal registration machinery might 
encounter more opposition ‘were the system 
extended to State elections. The memo- 
randum states, however, that “There would 
appear to be no basic constitutional objec- 
tion to the application of the system of Fed- 
eral registration to State elections.” 

* The Black-Emerson-Pollak (Yale) memo- 
randum of Feb. 2, 1960, makes a strong 
case for the retention of criminal sanctions. 
Senator Ervin, of North Carolina, told the 
Rules Committee that a few good prosecu- 
tions of those denying the right to vote to 
qualified citizens would do more to clean 
up the situation than anything else. 
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a Federal registrar’s certificate of registra- — 
tion would be through a court order and 
through prosecution for contempt if, after 
notice of such an order, it is disobeyed, 
The Attorney General’s more detailed provi- 
sions in this respect are welcome—though 
perhaps still insufficient, in that an essen- 
tial provision should be that the Federal 
district court has exclusive jurisdiction over 
any challenge to a federally registered citi- 
zen's right to vote. But these provisions for 
enforcement could be and should be in- 
cluded by Congress in any plan ‘adopted— 
whether referee or ee or something 
new. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rrec- 
orp the following portio oe of the proceed- 
ings of the civil rig conference at 
Notre Dame on February 14, 1960: 

THE CHIEF OBJECTIVE 


If the distinctions between the two plans 
based on the extent of coverage and the 
methods of enforcement are not zerne 
what then are the essential choic 

First, what is the end sought which both 
the Commission and the Attorney General say 
they have in common? ¢ 

The objective is, as Commissioner John- 
son stated to the rules committee on Feb- 
ruary 5, that “the method of registering per- 
sons denied their constitutional right to right 
to register to vote be no more complicated 
or cumbersome than the method available 
to other citizens in the State or district who 
are registered.” 

He added: 

“It is not equal protection of the laws to 
require that a Negro being denied his right 
to vote must spend hours or days or weeks 
in litigation in order to register. How many 
white citizens would take the pains to reg- 
ister if it took such an investment of their 
time—putting aside the additional consid- 
erfition a Negro in some areas of discrimina- 
tion would have to give to possible intimida- 
tion and economic pressures invited by such 
protracted litigation? ? 


1In seeking a way to make good the guar- 
antee of the 15th amendment we need to 
keep in mind the relatively small area—gen- 
erally the Black Belt rural counties of the 
Deep South—where the right to vote is being 
denied, and the conditions prevailing in these 
counties. In most large southern cities 
Negroes can register and vote, and in counties 
where the proportion of Negroes is small 
there does not appear to. be much trouble. 
But what will suffice to enable qualified 
Negroes to vote in a county such as Bullock 
County, Ala., where only 5 Negroes out of 
more than 5,000 of voting age, are registered 
compared to 2,400 registered whites out of a 
1950 white voting age population of some 
2,600, and where the predominant white peo- 
ple are so determined to prevent larger Negro 
registration that for about 18 months in 
1954-56, following a court order to register 
qualified Negroes, no board of registrars func- 
tioned at all, and again none functioned from 
about July 1957 to the time of the Commis- 
sion's hearing. Or what will enable Negroes 
to vote in the 16 Negro-majority counties 
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Attorney General Rogers also testified that 
the process of registering qualified Negro 
voters who had been denied their right to 
vote should be as routine as the registration 
process for white voters. 

The problem is how to bring this about. 


THE COMMISSION’S REGISTRAR PLAN 


It could be done under the Commission's 
registrar plan. The presidentially appointed 
temporary Federal registrar could ministerial- 
ly register all citizens he found qualified 
under State law. ‘The Commission has dem- 
onstrated, even with its present 3-to-3 
regional split, that it can’ proceed with 
good speed and unanimity to investigate and 
hold hearings on complaints and make find- 
ings of fact—findings that under this plan 
would lead to the appointment of a Federal 
registrar.” 

The finding by the Commission of the 
denial of the right to vote in a particular 
election district and the finding by the Fed- 
eral registrar that particular citizens were 
qualified to vote, would not be reviewable or 
subject to effective legal attack by the State 
or local registration officials, it would be 
hoped, until the Attorney General went into 
court for judicial equitable enforcement, or 
until a federally registered voter was chal- 
lenged at the polls. At that point the Fed- 
eral court would review the record of the 
Commission and of the registrar and hear 
appropriate State officials, and, as in a review 
of the orders of other administrative agen- 
cies, uphold the Federal registration if there 
was substantial evidence to support it in 
the record viewed as a whole, or unless 
clearly erroneous, according to the test pre- 
scribed by Congress. But however pro- 
tracted some of the litigation at this point, 
the Negro citizens would have been regis- 
tered in a routine fashion, without having 
first had to run the gantlet of a judicial 
adversary proceeding. 

There are of course pitfalls. The Federal 
registrar appointed from among local Federal 
employees, such as the U.S. postmaster, 
might be as prone to discriminate as the 
State registrars. But supervision could be 
provided by the Department of Justice and 
if he failed to perform his duty fairly, he 
could be replaced. 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL'S REFEREE PLAN 


How far does the Attorney General’s plan 
meet the need for some routine, ministerial 
method of Federal registration? 

If past experience is an accurate guide, the 
initial court trial to find the pattern or prac- 
tice of discrimination required by the Attor- 
ney General’s plan would undoubtedly be 
more protracted than proceedings by the 
Civil Rights Commission. Some of the Fed- 
eral district judges in the very black belt 
areas of the Deep South which are most in- 





where not a single Negro is registered—par- 
ticularly in counties where no Negro has even 
dared to try to register? 

2The Commission suggested that it could 
serve as the agency to make such findings 
under the registrar plan. However, as Com- 
missioner Johnson made clear to the Rules 
Committee, the Commission proposed this 
only because it knew of no other existing 
agency better designed to do it. Congress 
could establish a new agency, or could, as 
Senator HumpHREY suggested in his testi- 
mony before the Rules Committee, provide 
that the Commission would make these ini- 
tial findings so long as it existed and there- 
after the findings would be made by such 
other agency as Congress should designate. 
The Commission’s proposal that the plan be 
triggered by 9 complaints is also clearly 
a nonessential, since any 1 of these 9 ini- 
tial complaints found to be true should be 
sufficient—as in 8. 2814—to call for the ap- 
pointment of a Federal registrar. 
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volved are southerners who share many of 
the attitudes of the local officials for whom 
a substitute is required. 

To the already difficult problem of proving 
denial of the right to vote by reason of race 
in individual cases, the Attorney General’s 
plan requires the additional finding of a 
“pattern or practice” of such denial.* More- 
over, even after such a finding, the Attorney 
General's plan provides only that the court 
“may” appoint a voting referee, There is 
the possibility that certain judges may not 
choose to exercise the power at all. 

Then, even if the southern district judge 
makes the necessary firidings and decides in 
his discretion to appoint a referee, he has 
very wide discretion in choosing whom to 
appoint. Some attorneys who have practiced 
before some of the southern district judges 
in question say there is reason to fear that 
some of the local referees appointed by these 
judges would be as prejudiced as the local 
registration officials. If this should happen 
and a referee should discriminate against 
Negro applicants through unduly strict or 
technical application of State qualification 
laws, the Negro applicants and the Attorney 
General would be in a real box. For such a 
referee’s findings would then have to be 
accepted by the court unless clearly 
erroneous. 

These possibilities of inaction, delay or 
worse raise serious questions about the ap- 
propriateness of entrusting the task of Fed- 
eral registration primarily to southern Fed- 
eral judges and their appointed referees. 


FUNCTION OF THE REFEREE 


Even more important perhaps is the ques- 
tion of how the referee would function once 
appointed, assuming his good-faith readi- 
ness to carry out the purposes of the act. 

If the State officials who are parties to the 
original suit are permitted to participate in 
proceedings before the referee in respect to 
each Negro applicant, then the objective of 
a routine registration procedure will not be 
attained. If Negro applicants are to be put 
on oath and subjected to cross-examination 
by attorneys for the State or for the local 
registrars, few are likely to take advantage of 
the new procedure. The would-be Negro 
voter who is prepared to engage in litigation 
in order to vote already has available 
remedies, 

Indeed there is real question what such a 
Negro litigant would gain by the Attorney 
General’s procedure if, in final form, it in- 
volves a full trial before the court of the 
question of pattern or practice or discrimi- 
nation, then a full adversary hearing before 
the referee, and then court review of the 
referee’s report and possible appallate re- 
view. This would be substituting a three- 
stage litigation procedure, with appellate 
review, for the existing one-stage trial and 
review.* 


* Considerable court reistance to a finding 
of such a pattern over and above a finding 
of discrimination in individual instances can 
be expected. The Commission noted in its 
report: “Class suits on behalf of a number 
of Negroes to obtain registration have rarely 
been successful. The courts have inclined 
to the view that these suits are of an indi- 
vidual nature, with the result that a vast 
number of suits may be necessary.” 

‘The referee provision would presumably 
be effective in situations where Negroes are 
prepared to litigate to enforce their right to 
vote but where the local registration ma- 
chinery is not functioning at all. For in- 
stance in Macon County, Ala., where a con- 
siderable number of Negroes are already reg- 
istered and where a large number are actively 
seeking registration but where local regis- 
trars have resigned rather than face a court 
order to register them, the referee plan 
might suffice. 
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The Attorney General told the rules com- 
mittee that Negro applicants under his plan 
would not have to go through a formal judi- 
cial proceeding before the referee and that 


’ there would be no requirement that State 


Officials be invited to watch the referee pro- 
However, the Attorney General 


also said that “the administration proposal, 


without attempting to spell out any rigid 
procedures, gives the court full discretion 
to have the referee proceed in the manner 
best calculated to make its mandate effective. 

If the referee's ures are not spelled 
out in detail and made ex parte proceedings, 
it is probable that most southern district 
judges in their discretion would provide 
formal adversary proceedings in which the 
State’s attorneys would be able to partici- 
pate. The Attorney General’s bill as pres- 
ently drafted gives no mandate to do other- 
wise. On the contrary it specifies that the 
referees would “have all the powers con- 
ferred upon a master by rule 53(c) of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure.” While 
the act could make an exception and require 
the referee to proceed ministerialiy and ex 
parte, rule 53 clearly contemplates the par- 
ticipation before the referee of all the parties 
to the suit. 

If the Attorney General's plan is to accom- 
plish its purpose it must, therefore, be 
amended to require such an exceptional ex 
parte ing before the referee. This 
could probably be done, as part of the equi- 
table relief in a case where there has been 
an initial judicial finding after a full hearing 
in which all appropriate parties participated. 
Trustees running a railroad can administer 
management matters in a routine and ex 
parte fashion. But there is a question about 
the propriety of extending such ex parte 
relief to the degree required in any effective 
version of the Attorney General's plan. 


PROPRIETY OF JUDICIAL REGISTRATION 


Beyond this there is the larger question of 
the propiety of imposing upon the Federal 
courts any such extensive administrative 
burden. De Toqueville says that in America 
every political question ultimately takes a 
judicial form. Perhaps we should relay and 
enjoy our fate in this respect. If courts 
can run transcontinental railroads (and 
soon perhaps an international union) they 
can run a registration bureau. There is a 
special magic and majesty in the rule of law 
established by a court of law. Perhaps a 
court order requiring registration will pene- 
trate more deeply into the white southern 
mind than the acts of any other govern- 
mental agent, including the President of the 
United States—however ironical this is in 
view of the white southern attack on the 
Supreme Court’s judicial legislation. And 
there are advantages in having the court in 
the situation from the beginning when ulti- 
mately there may have to be court enforce- 
ment before any Federal registration is ef- 
fective. Probably a district court would be 
more inclined to enforce and more energetic 
in its enforcement of its own findings and 
orders and powers than it would be in the 
case of an outside administrative agency 
coming in for judicial assistance. 

However, the burden of the Federal ju- 
diciary in school desegregation is very heavy. 
The result of leaving that problem to court 
litigation has been slow progress through 
long drawn-out cases, with few Negro par- 
ents prepared to undergo the ordeal by 
litigation. 

If ever there was a problem political in 
its nature calling for a political solution, it 
is the denial of the right to vote under the 
15th amendment. This goes to the heart of 
the Nation’s political process itself. A con- 
gressionally enacted administrative pro- 
cedure by which qualified citizens are regis- 
tered in districts practicing discrimination 
thus seems to be the most appropriate 
remedy. 
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The U.S. Government has three engines to 
So far in this matter it has been 


engine—the Federal Judiciary. 


the Government exercise their full respon- 
sibilities so that resort to the courts can be, 
as it should be, a last resort. The Attorney 
General’s plan, if taken alone or in its pres- 
ent form, is another example of this admin- 
istration’s practice of trying to turn over its 
political problems to the courts.° 





®See the further arguments on the in- 


appropriateness of relying solely on judicial 
remedies in the Black-Emerson-Pollak 


(Yale) memorandum. 
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Or 


HON. JAMES G. O’HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include in the Recorp the following por- 
tion of the proceedings of the civil 
rights conference at the University of 
Notre Dame on February 14, 1960: 

SOME OF THE ALTERNATIVES 


The essential choice then, as Commis- 
sioner Johnson stated to the Rules Com- 
mittee, is “one between the administra- 
tive process and the judicial process.” But 
it is not a simple choice. There are various 
alternative methods under each category, 
and, the Attorney General to the contrary 
notwithstanding,’ there are various possible 
combinations. 

With the Democratic leadership in Con- 
gress still to be heard from, the legislative 
situation is still fluid; the Senate and the 
House have the opportunity and responsi- 
bility to devise and adopt the most appro- 
priate remedy. Some of the alternatives to 
or possible combinations of either the Com- 
mission’s or the Attorney General’s plans are 
suggested below: * 

1. Adoption of both plans. Senator 
Keatinc has suggested that both the Attor- 
ney General’s referee plan and the Commis- 
sion’s registrar plan should be adopted. If 
politically feasible this would probably be 
the best combination. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s plan would contribute to the effective- 
ness of his existing power under the 1957 
act to bring civil injunction suits. Such 
suits could remain a useful additional sanc- 


1 To Senator KeaTInc’s proposal for a mar- 
riage between the administrative registrar 
and the court referee plans, the Attorney 
General said that “it would be a shotgun 
wedding,” and insisted that all those who 
believe in progress in civil rights should get 
behind the referee plan. 

2Senaicr Harr’s earlier bill, S. 2535, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a Congres- 
sional Elections Commission to prevent dis- 
criminatory denial of the right to vote in 
elections for Members of the House and Sen- 
ate is a quite different approach. It ex- 


cludes not only State elections but presi- 
dential elections. The possibilities of this 
approach have not been considered in this 
memorandum. 
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tion even if the Commission’s plan were in 
effect, and particularly if the Commission’s 
plan should be limited just to Federal elec- 
tions. Adopting both measures would be 
consistent with the approach taken in the 
1957 act, where an administrative fact- 
finding agency, the Commission, was estab- 
lished, and the Attorney General was given 
new power to bring civil suits. Both these 
measures of the 1957 act now need to be 
strengthened. 

Such dual relief through judicial and ad- 
ministrative avenues has precedent in the 
field of Government trade regulation. The 
enforcement of the antitrust laws provided 
by Congress is though suits by the Attor- 
ney General (and by individuals) in Federal 
district courts, and through administrative 
action by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Just as the orders of the FTC can ultimately 
be enforced in Federal court, so the registra- 
tion by a temporary Federal registrar, pur- 
suant to a finding by the Commission on 
Civil Rights, should be enforceable in Fed- 
eral district court upon suit by the Attorney 
General. 

Both approaches might thus ultimately 
lead to court enforcement through voting 
referees who superintend the balloting, but 
the possibility of administrative action in 
the initial finding and registration would 
increase the likelihood of substantial num- 
bers of Negroes becoming registered. 

2. A finding by the Commission and then 
court appointment of a referee. A more 
complete merger of the two plans, getting 
some of the benefits of both, would be to 
adopt the first part of the Commission’s plan, 
the procedure for investigation, hearing, and 
finding of discrimination by the Commission 
upon the submission of complaints by citi- 
zens who allege they have been denied their 
right to vote, with the Attorney General’s 
plan for enforcement through the courts. In 
this combination the Commission finding 
would not lead to the appointment of tem- 
porary Federal registrars, but would result 
in a petition to a Federal district court for 
the appointment of a voting referee. The 
act would need to provide that the Commis- 
sion’s finding would be accepted by the court 
if there was substantial.evidence on the rec- 
ord viewed as a whole to support it (or un- 
less clearly erroneous). The court, unless 
it so reversed the Commission, should be 
required by the act to appoint a voting ref- 
eb to register qualified persons minister- 

ly. 

The Attorney General’s phrase “pattern or 
practice” could be adopted as the necessary 
jurisdictional finding to be made by the 
Commission, if it is deemed useful. Also the 
initial administrative finding could be made 
by any other agency that Congress should 
designate if the commission is deemed in- 
appropriate. 

3. Administrative appointment of a Fed- 
eral registrar to be followed, when necessary, 
by court enforcement, including a court 
appointed referee. Most of the advantages 
of both plans could be achieved by providing 
for an administrative appointment of Fed- 
eral registrars by the executive branch, as 
proposed in the Black-Emerson-Pollak (Yale) 
memorandum of February 2, 1960, with later 
enforcement of the Federal registration and 
supervision of the balloting by a court-ap- 
appointed referee. The Yale proposal pro- 
vides for the appointment of a temporary 
Federal registrar whenever the President has 
reason to believe that citizens in any elec- 
tion district are being discriminatorily de- 
nied registration. An automatic criterion for 
such an appointment is suggested: a peti- 
tion filed by at least fifty persons residing in 
any county or parish requesting the appoint- 
ment of a Federal registrar. 

This plans avoids the necessity of any 
formal hearing at all, by the Civil Rights 
Commission or any other agency. It sug- 
gests, however, that the factfinding machin- 
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ery of the Civil Rights Commission might be 
used to assist the President in reaching his 
determination. But any litigation over the 
legitimacy of the Federal registration would 
have to wait until either the Attorney Gen- 
eral went into court to seek judicial enforce- 
ment or until State officials challenged any 
federally registered person at the polls. The 
proposed “reason to believe” test is suggested 
by the provision in the existing section 131(¢) 
of the 1957 act for civil injunction suits by 
the Attorney whenever “there are reasonable 
grounds to believe” that any person is about 
to be deprived of his right to vote. ; 

4. An initial judicial finding followed by 
an administrative appointment of a Federal 
registrar. A combination that could pro- 
vide for the judicial determination of a 
pattern or practice of discrimination which 
the Attorney General considers so important 
and yet make possible the ministerial reg- 
istration of qualified voters by an adminis- 
trative officer of the Federal Government 
would be a provision that upon a finding 
by a court of such a pattern or practice of 
discrimination in a civil injunction suit the 
President may appoint a Federal registrar, 
This would leave the Commission on Civil 
Rights out of the picture altogether and 
thus simplify the procedure in that respect. 
It would permit the Attorney General and 
the President to determine whether a court 
injunction and other equitable judicial re- 
lief would suffice in any particular case. If 
the President determined that a Federal reg- 
istrar was necessary to provide adequate rem- 
edy in such a case, he would be empowered 
to make such an appointment. Any act es- 
tablishing such a procedure should also. pro- 
vide for subsequent judicial enforcement, if 
necessary, of the right to vote of persons 
registered by the Federal registrar. 

5. Amendment of the Attorney General’s 
bill to provide for ministerial registration by 
the referee. If none of the above combina- 
tions or any other alternative to or com- 
bination of the plans is possible, then at 
least the Attorney General’s bill should be 
amended to make certain that the voting 
referee will upon appointment proceed to 
register all citizens within the cless dis- 
criminated against, for example all Negroes, 
whom he judges to be qualified under State 
law to vote, and that he will conduct this 
registration ministerially, in a routine fash- 
ion, approximately similar to the registra- 
tion procedure used by local officials for other 
persons within the district, and that he will 
not conduct such registration as an adver- 
sary proceeding with opportunity to other 
parties than the persons being registered to 
be present or heard. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s act should also be amended to pro- 
vide that when a court finds that persons 
have been deprived on account of race or 
color of their right to register to vote pur- 
suant to a pattern or practice of discrimina- 
tion it shall—not may—appoint a voting 
referee. It might also be important to 
change the test from one of finding that 
persons have been deprived to a finding 
(using the language of the 1957 act) that 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
persons are being or are about to be deprived 
of their right to register to vote. 

The amendments to the. Attorney Gen- 
eral’s plan proposed in the last point should 
be considered in any of the above combina- 
tions where the Attorney General’s plan in 
whole or in part is involved. It is assumed 
in all of these combinations that State as 
well as Federal elections are to be covered, 
although this is not essential, and at least 
the Federal registrar parts of these com- 
binations might be limited merely to Fed- 
eral elections. In all of the above alterna- 
tives court enforcement by civil and equita- 
ble and possibly criminal sanctions is con- 
templated. 

In whatever plan that is adopted it would 
be wise to spell out in some detail the pow- 
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er of the court to appoint a person to at- 
tend at the balloting to report immediately 
‘to the ocurt any denial of the right to vote 
to persons federally registered. Perhaps the 
duties of the Department of Justice in this 
respect ih districts where Federal registra- 
tion machinery has been established should 
‘be spelled out, too, so that a federally reg- 
istered person can be sure that there will be 
Federal officers present at the polling places 
in such districts to protect his right to vote 
through the quickest possible court action. 

My own preference is for a plan that per- 
mits qualified citizens in the class being 
discriminated against in a particular dis- 
trict to get registered by an administrative 
agent of the President without any court 
proceeding at that stage. The proper time 
for litigation of the propriety of such Fed- 
eral registration, it seems to me, is when 
a ballot of such person is challenged at the 
polls. Procedures already exist for the im- 
pounding of such ballots and judicial de- 
termination of their legitimacy. The forth- 
coming 1960 act should provide that the 
Federal district court in the area involved 
should have exclusive jurisdiction over all 
such challenges to federally registered voters. 

While this approach would involve pos- 
sible litigation at a later stage, at least the 
bottleneck to registration would have been 
broken and presumably substantial num- 
bers of Negroes would be registered. The 
Department of Justice would in all such 
situations have to be ready and on hand to 
enforce the rights of such persons at the 
polls, and for this, in instances of continued 
State or local resistance, the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s additional sanctions should be help- 
ful. 

THE STATE’S RIGHT TO BE HEARD 


It must be assumed that with whatever 
plan adopted there will be at least one test 
of the plan’s constitutionality and that the 
Supreme Court will uphold the constitu- 
tionality of any of the above procedures. 

In all of the plans involving an official 
finding of discrimination in a particular 
election district by the Commission on Civil 
Rights it is assumed (although none of the 
registrar bills yet so provide) that such a 
finding would be made pursuant to a hear- 
ing held by the Commission or a subcom- 
mittee of two or more of its members 
authorized by section 105 (f) of the 1957 
act, and that such a hearing should be con- 
ducted under the rules of procedure estab- 
lished by Congress in section 102 of the 
act. If the Supreme Court in the present 
Louisiana case testing the Commission’s 
rules of procedure requires any modifica- 
tion of those procedures, such modifications 
should of course be made. Probably in any 
of the plans requiring a Commission find- 
ing, the act should provide that the Commis- 
sion shall give due notice and opportunity 
to be heard to the appropriate registration 
or election Officials in the district involved 
in any proceeding.* Such officials would of 
course have due notice and opportunity to 
be heard in any court case under the At- 
torney General’s plan. 


1 The present registrar bills do not specif- 
ically provide for such notice and oppor- 
tunity to be heard though it has been the 
Commission’s practice to hear State officials, 
although not to give them an opportunity 
to cross-examine Negro witnesses. The 
Black-Emerson-Pollak (Yale) proposal re- 
quires no hearing or finding by the Com- 
mission at all, or by any other administra- 
tive agency. Constitutionally, this is feasi- 
ble, especially since the State would have 
an opportunity later to challenge any voter 
as unqualified and to litigate this question 
in Federal court, while impounding the bal- 
lot. One such day in court should be suffi- 
cient. 
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In. deference to the legitimate interest 
and perhaps the right of the State to see 
that only those persons qualified under 
State law vote in State elections, it is prob- 
ably necessary that State officials also have 
at least one opportunity to contest the 
qualifications of a particular voter regis- 
tered under Federal procedures, 

Under the Attorney General's plan as 
initially proposed there would probably have 
been several such occasions for the State to 
be heard. If the plan is modified to make 
the referee function ministerially and ex 
parte, the State would still be able to par- 
ticipate in the initial trial on the question 
of pattern or practice and would then be 
given an opportunity to request a hearing 
and to present evidence to show that the 
referee’s determination in a particular case 
is clearly erroneous. 

However, there should be some provision 
that avoids prolonged delay in the effec- 
tiveness of a particular registration pend- 
ing an appeal from the referee’s or the 
court’s finding. Perhaps the act should re- 
quire that the court issue a decree forth- 
with ordering the registration of all persons 
found to-be qualified by the referee, with a 
time set within which State officials could 
request a hearing and argument to show 
that a particular registration was clearly 
erroneous, 

In any election coming while such sup- 
plementary proceedings, including appellate 
review, are pending, the federally registered 
person should be entitled to cast his ballot, 
although the ballot may be impounded 
pending the outcome of the case. It should 
probably also be provided that appellate re- 
view of the finding of pattern or practice 
should: wait until some particular registra- 
tion is contested, and that while any such 
review is pending the voting referee should 
continue to conduct Federal registration. 


REGULATING OR PROHIBITING LITERACY TESTS 


There is another measure that might con- 
tribute greatly to the solution of this whole 
problem, and especially facilitate the effec- 
tiveness of the Attorney General’s referee 
plan: some regulation, if not prohibition, 
of State literacy tests. A great part of the 
discrimination by State officials occurs in 
the application of State literacy or other 


educational tests, and this would be a great 


part of a referee’s or registrar’s problem in 
conducting Federal registration pursuant 
to State qualification laws. 


Three members of the Commission on 
Civil Rights proposed as the best and ulti- 
mate solution a constitutional amendment 
establishing universal suffrage and prohibit- 
ing literacy and any other State require- 
ments except for age and length-of-residence 
requirements.*. This would be a rule of law 
cut through much of the problem and either 
result in an end of State discrimination in 
registration tests or at least greatly reduce 
the need for intervention by Federal agents 
in the State legislation process. For the 
reasons given in the Commission's report, 
I support this course strongly and hope that, 
if not in this session, then in the next ses- 


. sion Congress will see fit to submit such an 


amendment to the States for ratification. 


2 The main section of the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment is as follows: 

“SecTIOon 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
State or by any person for any cause except 
inability to meet State age or length-of- 
residence requirements uniformly applied to 
all persons within the State, or legal con- 
finement at the time of registration or elec- 
tion. This right to vote shall include the 
right to register or otherwise qualify to vote, 
and to have one’s vote counted.” 
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A more limited approach is embodied in 
Senator HENNINGS’ proposal in title XI of 
S. 1617 which provides that all in’ 
educational or other tests to which any indi- 
vidual may be subjected by registration off- 
cials in order to determine his qualifications 
to vote at any Federal election, shall appear 
in printed form and be administered so that 
the answers thereto shall appear in writing. 
This would probably be most helpful in re- 
ducing the room for discriminaticn. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp the following portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the civil rights conference 
at the University of Notre Dame on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1960: 

A stronger version of the Hennings’ plan 
would be an act of Congress providing that 
in any State with a literacy or educational 
test for voting, a certification of graduation 
from the 6th grade (or also from high school 
or college) should be conclusive evidence of 
such qualification, and that for any other 
persons any literacy or educational test 
should be in printed form and uniformly ad- 
ministered so that the answers thereto ap- 
pear in writing. 

Some such Federal regulation or prohibi- 
tion of literacy tests appears to be required 
to make any Federal registration machinery 
fully effective. For without this there is the 
possibility that even the fair application of 
State qualification laws to Negro applicants 
would amount to discrimination, since many 
white applicants probably get registered by 
State officials without meeting the pre- 
scribed standards. 

THE SYMBOLIC VALUE OF FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

Whatever remedial machinery adopted by 
Congress this session—even the Attorney 
General’s plan, with all of its present de- 
fects—the effect of such legislation should 
be constructive. The symbolic value of an 
act of Congress or constitutional amend- 
ment protecting the right to vote, and of 
actions by a Federal court, a Commission on 
Civil Rights, a voting referee or a Federal 
registrar, should be significant. 

President Eisenhower is correct in saying 
that ultimately this problem must be solved 





-in the minds and hearts of the American 


people. Primarily we are concerned with 
reaching the minds and hearts of both the 
disfranchised Negroes of the South, and the 
dominant white citizens and officials. In 
doing this—in encouraging Negroes to regis- 
ter and stand up for their right to vote, in 
discouraging white southerners from violat- 
ing the Constitution—the law has a great 
role to play. 

If by act of Congress this session the other 
two great engines of our Government, the 
legislative and executive branches, can begin 
to operate with some power in this problem, 
we can expect further progress. For as Jus- 
tice Brandeis said, the Government of the 
United States “is the potent, the omnipresent 
teacher” that “teaches the whole people.” 
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2. Memorandum To Senator JouHN F. KEn- 
NweDy From Pror. Pau. A. Freunp, HarvarD 
Law ScHoo. 


ANALYSIS OF PROPOSALS FOR PROTECTION OF 
VOTING RIGHTS 


The two principal proposals will be desig- 
nated as the commission and the justice 
plans. 

The two plans are similar in objective but 
differ in details of administration and en- 
forcement. The principal points of differ- 
ence are these: 

1. Appointment.and functions of Federal 
voting officials. The commission plan pro- 
vides for appointment of registrars by the 
President, to be drawn from existing local 
Officials such as U.S. attorneys, clerks of 
court, etc. The justice plan provides for 
appointment of referees by Federal district 
courts. Moreover, there is a difference in 
their duties. The registrars would serve to 
consider the applications of citizens claiming 
discrimination in respect of registration and 
would determine whether such an applicant 
was in fact a qualified voter. The registrars 
would serve until a finding that discrimina- 
tion had ceased in the locality. The referees 
appointed by the courts, under the justice 
plan, would not in fact make final decisions 
regarding qualifications of voters but would 
hold hearings and report to the court, which 
would consider the report and enter a decree. 
The decree would be brought to the notice 
of the State electoral officials, who would 
be bound thereby. 

2. Scope of the bills. The commission 
plan is limited to Federal elections. The 
justice plan reaches both Federal and State 
elections. Presumably the commission plan 
is based on the constitutional power of Con- 
gress under article I, section 4, which relates 
to selections for Congress. There is no reason, 
however, why the commission plan could not 
be extended to State elections, by virtue of 
the authority in the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments, each of which provides for appro- 
priate enforcement by Congress. 

8. Sanctions. The commission pronosal 
relies ultimately on criminal sanctions 
against State officials who might refuse to 
honor the registration of voters certified by 
the Federal registrars. The justice plan con- 
templates that the State election officials, in- 
cluding State registrars, would be notified 
of the court orders and would thereby become 
subject to contempt proceeedings in case of 
violation. These proceedings would be gov- 
erned procedurally by the same provisions 
that are now contained in the 1957 Civil 
Rights Act. In addition, the justice plan por- 
vides for the contingency of resignation of 
State registrars. In that event it is provided 
that the State itself assumes the obligation 
of the office and may be sued by the United 
States. 

4. Timing. The Commission plan involves 
the presentation of private complaints to the 
Civil Right Commission and, in appropriate 
cases, the forwarding of a finding by the 
Commission to the President in order to set 
in motion the appointment of a temporary 
registrar in a given district. The Justice 
plan provides that the bringing of complaints 
shall be the responsibility of the Department 
of Justice under the existing Civil Rights 
Act. Thus under this plan the enforcement 
process will depend on tke initiative of the 
Attorney General and will also be somewhat 
at the risk of delays in court calendars, and 
of appeals from the order of a district judge. 


COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


1. Constitutional validity. There is no 
real difference to be drawn between the two 
plans on the score of constitutionality. The 
Commission plan could be amended to reach 
State as well as Federal elections. The At- 
torney General appears to have had some 
slight doubt about the adequacy of the hear- 
ings which might be held by the Commis- 
sion, in contrast with the judicial hearings 
provided for in his bill. But this issue ap- 
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pears not to be serious. The hearings to be 
held by the Commission are not for the pur- 
pose of removing State registrars from office, 
but only for the purpose of supplying a kasis 
on which the President may act in appoint- 
ing temporary registrars. The President 
could appoint such registrars without any 
hearing at all, if Congress so authorized pur- 
suant to its power under article I, section 4 
or the 14th and 15th amendments. 

2. Effectiveness. The Commission plan 
seems to be freer from the delays and uncer- 
tainties inherent in the bringing of law suits 
by the Attorney General and the progress of 
such litigation in the district courts and, it 
must be assumed, on appeal. It should be 
remembered that this litigation would have 
to eventuate in orders of the courts before 
even the state of registration of voters could 
be reached. On the other hand, the Justice 
plan has the advantage of using the con- 
tempt procedure rather than the criminal 
law as an ultimate sanction. How impor- 
tant this factor may be will depend on how 
frequently the ultimate sanction will have to 
be employed. Under the Commission plan, 
the aggrieved citizen will be registered with- 
out any judicial process, and the State of- 
ficials at the final election will be under a 
duty to respect the registration as in any 
other instance of registered voters. It is 
only if these officials refuse to honor the 
registration that sanctions would have to be 
emp!oyed. The Justice plan, in contrast, re- 
lies on State registrars to honor the orders 
of the district courts, and it is at this earlier 
stage that the contempt procedure would 
come into play if necessary. 

The Justice plan provides that the courts 
“may” appoint referees. In addition to the 
problem of time, there is the possibility that 
certain judges may not choose to exercise 
the power at all. 

A suggestion might be offered that the 
Commission plan be amended to provide, 
in addition to the criminal penalties, that 
the United States could bring suit in equity 
against State election officials to compel 
them to receive and count the votes of quali- 
fied voters, and that in the event of resig- 
nation of election officials or registrars a 
district judge would have authority to ap- 
point an officer of the court to carry out 
the court’s orders. This seems a more ac- 
ceptable device than a suit against the State 
as a substituted defendant. There would 
be less affront to the State, and the prac- 
tice of appointing a court official to carry 
out its orders has precedent in a long- 
established practice of courts of equity to 
appoint officers to execute deeds of property 
where the property owner fails or refuses 
to carry out an order of conveyance. 

3. Federal-State relations. The Justice 
plan, it is argued by its supporters, mini- 
mizes the displacement of normal relations 
because State officials continue to carry out 
all their duties. But this position is a 
rather formalistic one, since they are sub- 
ject to the control of the Federal courts in 
the event of failure to follow the court 
orders. Moreover, as has already been noted, 
it becomes necessary under the Justice plan 
to provide for contempt proceedings against 
State registrars and for substitution of the 
State itself if the registrars resign. 

4. Responsibility within the National Gov- 
ernment. It is this feature of the proposals 
which seems to me the most significant. 
The Commission plan brings the President 
into the process of safeguarding the right 
to vote. The Justice plan seems designed 
to shield the President from any such par- 
ticipation. As a corollary, the Justice plan 
imposes on the Federal courts still further 
responsibilities. There is reason to believe 
that the Federal judges have been shoulder- 
ing more than their fair share of responsi- 
bility in this general area and that in all 
fairness the executive branch should. lend 
its weight to the discharge of this national 
responsibility. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp the following portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the civil rights conference at 
the University of Notre Dame on Febru- 
ary 14, 1960: 


3. MEMORANDUMS FROM Pror. G. W. Foster, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN Law SCHOOL 


Memo to: William Welsh, administrative 
assistant to Senator Harr. 

From: Bill Foster. 

Subject: The Rogers proposal for voting 
referees. 

This replies to your request for my re- 
actions to the proposal of Attorney General 
Rogers that voting referees be judicially 
appointed in proceedings brought by the 
United States under 42 U.S.C. 1971. 


I shall attempt to summarize in this 
memorandum my reasons for these conclu- 
sions: © F 

I. As an approach, the judicial referee 
strikes me as the most sound and flexible 
one that I have seen. 

II. The Rogers bill should be amended to: 

(a) Permit proceedings against local elec- 
tion boards as legal entities, regardless 
whether the local officials have resigned or 
not; the Rogers bill deals only with the case 
where the local officials resign before suit, 
and solves the problem by converting such 
a case into a suit against the State, thus 
buying a host of conceptual and political 
problems which probably can be avoided. 


(b) Clarify the manner in which process 
may be served in proceedings under 1971 and 
specify more accurately the class action 
characteristics of a 1971~proceeding once 
there has been a finding that in the election 
district made party defendant there has 
been a pattern or practice which has de- 
prived persons of rights secured under 1971 
(a) and (b). My recommendations here in- 
clude (1) the jurisdiction of the court with 
respect to a particular election district shall 
continue in the action until the court finds 
“there is no longer reason to believe that the 
kind of conduct, pattern or practice com- 
plained of is likely to recur”; (2) the right 
of others to join as parties plaintiff when 
they apply to the voting referee, with costs 
and filing fees to be absorbed by the United 
States, and that this right of subsequent 
joinder shall be available as long as the dis- 
trict court continues Jurisdiction over the 
election district. 

(c) Clarify whether all questions raised 
in proceedings under 1971 are triable before 
a single district judge, or whether some is- 
sues are triable only before a three-judge 
district court. My recommendation here is 
to make the three-judge district court pro- 
ceedings inapplicable here for the result 
would otherwise be to chop off the proceed- 
ings unmercifully. 

(d) Decide what effect shall be given an 
appeal from a decree which either certifies a 
Negro to vote, or denies certification to him. 
The Rogers bill is silent on this, but it seems 
to me that at least where the district court 
has granted a certificate, the person should 
thereafter have a right to vote, and if neces- 
sary hold his vote in escrow until any ap- 
peal from the certification has been deter- 
mined. This may, however, delay greatly 
the final determination of election results in 
some cases. 
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(e) Make sure that the specification of a 
yoting referee for cases under 1971 shall not 
give rise to any influence that district courts 
refuse to use similar equitable devices in 
the enforcement of other Federal rights. 
Keep in mind the thought that school boards 
in the South are going to resign now and 
then if they think this-can defeat desegre- 
gation, and it may be helpful for a court to 
appoint a referee or a master who can 


: .» fashion a recommendation for assignment of 


») pupils to the school system. 
| More detailed comment on these points 
follows. 
I, THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST JUDICIAL 
REFEREES IN VOTING SITUATIONS 


Probably the most important reason I 
have for supporting the system of judicially 
appointed voting referees is this: The Fed- 
eral courts in the South are going to be in- 
yolved directly and in detail in any system 
., designed to give Negroes the right to: vote. 

“If a specialized Federal executive agency 


ss ds set. up (or,.as Senator Harr has suggested, 
~ am agency responsible to Congress), 


the 
South in either case is going to demand 
judicial review of its factfinding and of its 
legal powers. 

So it seems to me that everyone is going 
to be better off if we simply start off in 
court in the first place. But I have plenty 
of caveats in saying this. We have dumped 
a social revolution into the hands of a 
small—and so far as I have observed, un- 
usually able and faithful—group of Federal 
judges in the South. For each of these 
judges in the community in which he sits 
there is obviously reached some point be- 
yond which he cannot go in pressing the so- 
cial revolution without destroying his whole 
utility to the community and the Nation as 
a@ judge. If some other way existed for by- 
passing the judiciary in fulfilling our obli- 
gations to the Negro, the temptation to 
jump for it would be great. But so far as I 
can see, the courts are going to be involved, 
either on behalf of the Negroes for enforce- 
ment of their rights, or on behalf of the 
resistant white South bent on injecting 
every delay it can think of. 

Another caveat I have is one which seems 
often to be overlooked. It is this: There is 
urgent need for carefully spelled out pro- 
cedures to be followed in handling civil 
rights cases in our courts. Endless atten- 
tion has been paid to spelling out substan- 
tive rights, either through constitutional in- 
terpretation or in the form of legislative 
proposals. But the Federal Rules of Civil 
* Procedure, the other provisions of the Judi- 
cial Code, and the enormous reservoir of 
ill-defined. equitable remedies have never 
-been seriously thought about in terms of 
their advantages and limitations in man- 
aging litigation that is aimed at producing 
results with which dominant segments of 
the community vigorously disagree. . 

The failure to work out the procedural 
aspects of civil rights litigation has provided 
the resistant white South with sources for 
almost endless delay, while challenge is 
made to every procedural step in an action. 
My primary concern with all the bills you 
sent me is that they, too, overlook the same 
problems for the most part. If my specific 
recommendations here harp on procedural 
problems, itis because.I have seen too much 
of wasted human energy that has gone into 
fighting procedural ambiguities which some 
thoughtful legislation could relatively simply 
Patch up. 

A final reason for preferring the judicially 
“appointed referee is that I have more faith 
' in the judiciary, sitting out a lifetime ap- 
pointment, than I do in any bureaucracy, 
legislative or executive, where such an emo- 
tionally and politically complicated matter 
as this is involved. 

So much for my reasons for supporting the 
Rogers approach. 


_ States under 1971. 
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Il, SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS TO THE ROGERS 
BILL 


(a) Permit suit against election boards as 
legal entities. 

This proposal seeks to deal with the prob- 
lem of identifying the parties made defend- 
ant in ings brought by the United 
In the easiest and sim-~ 
plest situation, it is of little concern whether 
a local election board is sued as a legal en- 
tity or not. The various members of ‘the 
board are named as parties and by proper 
service of a summons and complaint upon 
each of them, they are made parties bound 
by any matters which the court subsequently 
determines. 

But if we assume there may be a need to 
have court supervision over the election 
board of Macon County, Ala., for perhaps the 
next 5 or 10 years, it is pretty likely that the 
personnel of the board may change. And 
with this come all sorts of questions about 
substituting them for earlier-members and 
about the extent to which they are bound 
with respect to matters previously deter- 
mined. 

Attorney General Rogers has made a pro- 
posal which handles one aspect, but not 
much more, of the kinds of questions just 
suggested. Apparently he has in mind the 
situation involved in U.S. v. State of Ala- 
bama (4 Race Rel. L. Rep. 624, FP. 2d. (C.A. 
5, 1959)), cer. granted. In that case the 
members of the Board of Registrars of 
Macon County, Ala., had resigned their jobs 
prior to the commencement of court action 
by the United States under 1971. The dis- 
trict court (see 171 F. Supp. 720) dismissed 
the action and the result was confirmed by 
the court of appeals. Three points in the 
holdings are of particular significance: (1) 
The resigned officials, having vacated their 
jobs “in good faith” before commencement 
of the action, were not suable under the 
Federal act because they were not obligated 
by State law to complete their service or to 
stay on the job until successors had been 
named. (2) The board of registrars was not 
suable as a legal entity since it was not a 
“person” within the meaning of 42 United 
States Code 1971. And (3) the action could 
not be regarded as a suit against the State 
of Alabama since the State was not a “per- 
son” within the statute, either. The con- 
stitutional question whether the State was 
suable under the circumstances was thereby 
avoided. 

Holdings numbered (2) and (3) just men- 
tioned suggest two possible ways of bringing 
suit under 1971. The first is to recognize the 
election board for a particular area as a 
suable entity, at least for purposes of 1971. 
The other, and the one recommended in the 
Rogers bill, is to convert the suit against the 
election board into an action against the 
State itself whenever there have been resig- 
nations or other vacancies that have stripped 
the board of its entire membership. 

I assume the Rogers suggestion would be 
upheld as constitutional, though his way 
strikes me as the hard way to handle the 
problem. It is clear that the llth amend- 
ment does not in direct terms deal at all 
with limiting Federal jurisdiction where the 
action is between the United States and a 
State. And under article III, 2, paragraph 
2, the Constitution places such a case with- 
in the original jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. How happy Congress may be about 
extending jurisdiction concurrently to a dis- 
trict court for this kind of purpose is a 
good question. You probably recall that 
most suits brought by, or on behalf of, pri- 
vate persons or corporations to challenge 
the exercise of State power make no attempt 
to sue the State directly; the approach, 
rather, is to sue either State officers or State 
agencies to prevent them from using State 
position in some unwarranted way. 

So rather than take on the headaches of 
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arguing that an action under 1971 becomes 
a suit against a State, I would prefer what 
seems to me the-much simpler solution of 
pérsonifying the election board—i.e., of mak- 
ing the State agency or office itself a suable 
entity. This kind of fictionalizing by a leg- 
islature is well established: for numerous 
purposes all sorts of partnerships and other 
kinds of unincorporated associations have 
been treated as legal entities for purposes of 
suing and being sued... Federal Rule of Civil 
Procedure provides that a partnership or 
“other ted association” has ca- 


it a substantive right existing under fhe 
Constitution or laws of the United States 
* * *” and this is regardless whether they 
are similarly suable under State law in their 
common name. 

The advantages of making an entity out 
of the board are numerous. Here are some 
obvious ones: (1) If, as.I believe should be 

court exercise 


local misbehavior will result, the decrees 
against the board can be binding against any 
later board members who have notice of 
-them. (2) The difficult matter of substitut- 
ing new board members, required where the 
board is not treated as a legal entity from 
the beginning, will no longer have jurisdic- 
tional effect—viz, the action will not be 
dismissed for lack of jurisdiction by failure 


State office from the beginning, and the only 
problem with respect to new board members 
is that they must have notice of prior decrees 
in order to be bound by them. ’ 

I have a hurried draft which purports to 
deal with my recommendations II (a), (b), 
and (c). You will find the draft attached 
at the end of this memo. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp the following portion of the 
procedeings of the civil rights conference 
at the University of Notre Dame on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1960: 

(b) Spell out service of process and the 
continuing jurisdiction characteristics of 
proceedings under 1971. 

(1) Service of process. So long as an 
election board is not treated as an entity, 
the proceeding under 1971 is simply one 
against separate individuals. As to personal 
jurisdiction ovér them, the provisions of 
rule 4(d)(3) and 4(d)(7) are doubtless 
sufficient for most purposes. Federal rule 
4(d)(6) furnishes the basis for servicé of 
process where the-suit is against the State. 
But, as the case of U.S. v. State of Alabama 
suggests, the situation gets difficult when 
the board members all resign prior to com- 
mencement of the action and there is no 
basis for treating the vacant board as a 
suable entity. If my suggestion for 
the board a suable entity is adopted (and 
I suggest that it be adopted for all proceed- 
ing under 1971, not merely for those in 
which the board has resigned), some further 














are essential 
Tule 4(d)(3) and 
cover the situation 


retain jurisdiction over the election 
board to supervise and watch over the elec- 
tion district until reasonably satisfied that 


the probability of supplementary decrees of 
certification. Perhaps it can be argued that 
later applicants need not be joined as parties 
plaintiff in the continuing case. I would 
think it better, though, to permit a liberal 
joinder of plaintiffs as they come in to as- 
sert their rights as members of the class 
protected by a 1971 proceeding. On the other 
hand, I see no reason to impose either filing 
fees or other costs them, and it seems 
to me reasonable that the United States 
should absorb such costs. The applicants 
may have to pay over, however, any poll tax 
or other fee chargeable under State law for 
the privilege of registering the voting. 

The attached draft covers these point. 

(c) Trial of 1971 proceedings before a sin- 
gle district judge. 

It seems clear to me that proceedings un- 
der 1971 should be triable entirely under a 
single district judge, and that the provi- 
sions for trial of cases involving substantial 
questions of Federal right before three-judge 
district courts should not operate here. My 
attached draft covers this point also. 

(d) What effect shall an appeal have on a 
certification by a district court? 

For all that appears in the Rogers draft, 
an applicant can go right down and vote 
the moment the district court enters a de- 
cree certifying his right to do so. But the 
decree is, of course, a final order and it can 
be expected that local election officials will 
appeal every certification decree if thereby it 
is possible to delay Negro participation in lo- 
cal voting. Similarly, Negroes will want to 
appeal from decrees which have denied them 
certification. In both instances it would 
seem that a good case could be made for 
permitting the Negro to vote immediately 
after a district court decree, provided his 
vote was held in escrow pending the outcome 
of the appeal. 

The effect of holding the Negro vote in 
escrow would be to hold up.the decision in 
any race in which the number of escrow 
votes exceeded the difference in the votes of 
the two top candidates. If the usual leisure- 
ly appellate time schedule applied to these 
cases some serious political embarassments 
might result from the delay. But appeals 
can be accelerated. 

If the alternative position is taken that 
the right to vote cannot be exercised ‘until 
established on appeal, this will simply invite 
every conceivable delay which local election 
officials can imagine. And, furthermore, if 
the election results must be held up until 
escrow votes can be counted, this will put 
some fraction of whites behind a move to 
accelerate any appeals. 

Perhaps it makes sense to distinguish the 
eases in which the district court certifies 
a Negro to vote and those in which the 
decree denies certification. My own view 
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is that both groups should be permitted 
to vote in escrow pending the outcome of 
cross appeals. To do otherwise, and only 
allow those to vote who won district court 
certification, would put huge pressure on 

the voting referees and the district judges 
to deny certification in the first instance. 

This voting in escrow involves plenty of 
problems. You can’t simply use two ballot 
boxes, one for those already registered and 
another for those whose votes will be held 
in escrow: on termination of the appeals 
there may be some reversals of the district 
court decree. As a result, each escrow bal- 
lot would have to be placed in an envelope 
marked on the outside with the voter’s name, 
then held by the referee pending deter- 
mination of the appeals. He gould thén 
throw out the envelopes of those not ulti- 
mately certified and deliver the remainder 
to the local election officials for counting. 

Objection may be made to the extent to 
which such a practice invades the secrecy 
of the individual ballot. But this is a right 
personal to the voter. If he chooses not to 
vote at all until his appeal is final, he is 
free to do so. If he wishes to vote before 
that time, and to face with it the possible 
revelation to some of the manner in which 
he voted, he is free to do this, too. This 
last choice is no more of an invasion into 
his secrecy than is likely to result from 
the use of an absentee ballot in many 
states. Though the racial issue may not 
furnish pressures for retaliation elsewhere 
that they do here. 

I have not attempted a draft of a pro- 
vision to deal with this. But the matter 
should certainly be given consideration. 

(e) Specify that nothing in 197i fur- 
nishes a basis for implying that similar 
inherent equitable powers should not be 
employed by Federal courts in enforcing 
Federal rights. 

With perhaps the exception of serving a 
summons upon an election board where all 
its members have previously resigned, I be- 
lieve that Federal courts can achieve, under 
existing authority, everything which is 
spelled out in the Rogers proposal and in my 
further suggestions. But achieving such re- 
sults calls for some quite complicated pasting 
together of ideas scattered through the Fed- 
eral rules, the judicial code, and countless 
equity decisions. And the job is further 
complicated by the fact that it would take 
quite a bit of persuasion to convince a dis- 
trict judge to employ them in such a man- 
ner. An imaginative judge, really bent on 
moving a good bit faster than most of them 
feel is appropriate for these stormy cases, 
could do wonders under present law, cer- 
tainly in the voting area. But the decisions 
from the past are conservative decisions for 
the most part. And as trial judges they hesi- 
tate to project far beyond the tone or spirit 
of the older cases, preferring to leave inno- 
vation to the appellate judges or, better still, 
to you in Congress. 

Frankly, I am really disappointed that At- 
torney General Rogers has not fulfilled the 
promises of those who predicted that he 
would breathe some real life into his civil 
rights division. Perhaps he has reasons that 
I would agree are good reasons if I knew 
what they were. But the public record of 
performance of the civil rights division re- 
flects little that is vigorous or imaginative. 
A livelier Attorney General would have had 
dozens of these voting cases going, asking in 
each of them for different kinds of equitable 
remedies in search of effective solutions to 
this complex problem. The voting referee 
idea. is a good one. He should have asked 
courts to set them up long ago. And he 
should have pressed courts for all sorts 
of expanded rulings on the scope of class 
actions in these cases.. And so on and so 
on. But he hasn't. 

In any event, so far as school desegregation 
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cases and other classes of civil rights actiong 
than voting are concerned, only the 

resources of private persons are so far avail- 
able to press for civil rights. And nothing 
that is done here should support any infers 


ence that district courts should not feel free 


to use referees or masters or any other kind 
of equitable device if reasonable grounds for 
doing so are presented to the court. Cer- 
tainly Chief Justice Warren invited the dis- 
trict courts to use their imagination broadly 
when the use of equitable powers became 
involved in the school desegregation cases, 
He has a good oh oo hs ee 
second Brown decision of 1955. 


DRAFT——-PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR Pane (B) OF 
THE ROGERS BILL 


“(B) Add the following as subsection (D) 
and designate the present subsection (OP 
as subsection (E), etc. 

“Suit against state office as a legal ‘entity, 
When any proceeding brought under this 
section claims that a deprivation of any 
right, or privilege, secured by subsection (a) 
or (b) hereof has resulted from any act, 
omission, or practice of a public office or 
agency of this state, such state office or 
agency may be made a party defendant and 
sued as a legal entity in its common name or 
statutory titie, without regard to whether 
such state office has capacity to sue or be 
sued in like manner under state law. 

“In any such proceeding against a state 
Office as a legal entity, service of process may 
be made (1) by personally serving 2 copy of 
the summons and of the complaint upon 
one or more‘of the state officers holding such 
office; or (2) by leaving a copy of the sum- 
mons and complaint in the state office of 
such officer with the person who is apparent- 
ly in charge of the office; or (3) if service 
cannot with reasonable diligence be made — 
pursuant to (1) or (2) of this subsection, 
either because the state office proceeded 
against as a party defendant is vacant, or 
for any other reason, service may then be 
made by delivering a copy of the summons 
and complaint to the chief executive officer 
of the state in the manner provided by rule 
4(d)(6) of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure or by leaving a copy of the summons 
and complaint with the person apparently 
in charge of the office of the chief executive 
officer of the state. 

“Any order, judgment, or decree rendered 
in such a proceeding against a state office as 
a legal entity shall be binding personally 
upon all individuals joined as parties and 
made subject personally to the jurisdiction of 
the court. Any other individual or person 
may be proceeded against for contempt if, _ 
with notice of such order, judgment, or de- 
cree, he acts in willful violation thereof, re- 
gardless whether he acts under color of state 
authority or acts to prevent or thwart the 
exercise of state authority consistent with 
such order, judgment, or decree. 

“Proceedings under this section shall be 
tried before a single district judge pursuant 
to 28 U.S.C. 1343; the provisions of title 28, 
chapter 155, do not apply. 

“The jurisdiction of the district court over 
proceedings brought against a state office as 
@ legal entity shall continue over the parties 
until the court shall find there is no longer 
reason to believe that the pattern or. prac- 
tice complained of is likely to recur. The 
district court, in the continuing exercise of 
its jurisdiction in the proceeding, shall per- 
mit the joinder as parties plaintiff of all per- 
sons who thereafter apply to the voting 
referee pursuant to subsection (d) of this 
section. All costs, including filing fees, of 
persons so joined as parties plaintiff shall be 
borne by the United States, save that any 
person shall, before being certified by the 
court to register and vote, pay over the 
amount, if any, required by state law of all 
persons for the privilege of registering, and 
voting.” 
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Fesrvary 8, 1960. 


Memo to: John D. Calhoun, Assistant 


Deputy Attorney General. 


‘From: Bill Foster. 


Subject: The Rogers proposal for voting 
referees. 

This memorandum supplements a memo 
on this same subject which I put together 
a week ago for William Welsh, administra- 
tive assistant to Senator Harr of Michigan. 
A copy of the earlier momo is attached. 

In this supplementary memo I shall at- 
tempt to summarize three further points re- 
specting the Rogers proposal that strike me 
as requiring some added thought: . 

I. Should a referee, once appointed, be 
limited to receiving applications only from 
those who claim deprivation of voting 
rights? 

The language of the Rogers draft author- 
izes the referee “to receive applications from 


any person claiming deprivation as to the 


right to register or otherwise qualify to vote 
at any election * * *” My concern is this: 
the Rogers proposal sets up a possible dual 
standard for registration in the voting area. 
Local officials will retain the right to register,,. 
and some presumably may persist in regis- 
tering white persons more or léss in total 
disregard of the local registration laws. The 
refereee has the job of considering those per- 
sons whom the local officials have turned 
down. To equalize things the referee, I sup- 
pose, should try to match the local officials 
in disregarding the registration laws. Yet 
it seems to me an almost impossible task 
to ask that the referee set a standard which 
can correspond to that followed by local 
Officials in registering whites to vote. 

Two possible ways out.of this occur to me, 
neither of them very attractive: First, give 
the referee, once he is appointed, authority 
exclusively to register all persons, white and 
black, for a period of time. Or, second, re- 
quire all persons registered by local authori- 
ties during the period of the referee’s ap- 
pointment to appear as well before the 
referee in order that he may see for him- 
self the qualifications of those who are be- 
ing registered by local officials. Perhaps a 
third solution might be to permit the referee 
to subpena a sampling of already registered 
voters to determine what kind of criteria 
had been previously employed. 

None of these is a simple answer. If it 
were practicable, I would prefer the first 
proposal, which is simply to put the voting 
district in receivership for a period of time 
and allow the referee to register all comers. 
Bad as this may be in terms of local reper- 
cussions, it- doesn’t seem to me any worse 
than to call in people already registered to 
determine from them the criteria earlier 
used by officials for registering whites. 

II. Is the referee’s authority confined to 
applicants who can show that they were 
members of the class of persons deprived of 
the right to register as a result of a “pattern 
or practice”? 

My problem here is that conservative 
southern district judges may require each 
applicant to show, in order to apply, that he 
was turned down by local officials only for 
reason of his color. The language of the 
Rogers’ draft doesn’t have to be read this 
strictly, but I think it would help clear the 
air if, after a general finding of a proscribed 
pattern or practice, your legislative language 
permitted the referee to “receive applications 
from any person claiming any deprivation 
whatever as to the right to register, and so 
forth. * * *” I just don’t want individual 
applicants compelled to make individual 


' proofs that their constitutional rights have 


been denied them. 

III, Should not some provision be made 
for the situation in which a State tries legis- 
latively to repeal or otherwise abolish all 
provisions for further voter registration, in- 
tending to rely solely upon voters earlier 
registered? 
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The Rogers’ proposal suggests that actions 
under 1971 be converted into suits 
the State in the event either that local regis- 
tration officials have all resigned or have been 
relieved of their jobs. With some stretching 
of this language it can be argued that a suit 
against the State is authorized also where 
the State seeks to abolish the registration 


function altogether so that no office what- - 


ever exists for registration purposes. I ‘feel 
confident something of this sort will be tried. 
And I feel confident that some kind of court 
appointed receivership, to undertake regis- 
tration for any elections which might be held 
after efforts to abolish local registration 
facilities, would win approval in the Supreme 
Court if legislative provision were made for 
it. 

In my earlier memo, attached hereto, I 
have recommended that local election boards 
be treated as 5s le entities for purposes of 
1971 proc , and have provided for vari- 
ous means of serving a summons in the event 
that service cannot be made upon local per- 
sons serving on these boards. I remain dis- 
posed to support action against the local 
boards as legal entities, and merely suggest 
that further provision be made for the situa- 
tion in which the State seeks to abolish the 
boards altogether. In that case, I should 
think it possible to authorize a suit against 
the State, together with the appointment by 
the court in such an action of one or more 
persons to serve as registrars for the local 
district until the State once more makes 
suitable provision for registration. These 
acting as local registrars here would be com- 
parable to receivers taking over in the total 
absence of any qualified management pro- 
vided by the State. 

In any event, I think something should be 
spelled out for the case in which the States 
try to abolish local registration laws alto- 
gether. Recall there have been decisions 
which have voided efforts to repeal statutes 
where the effect of the repeal is to deny con- 
stitutional rights, See Atwood v. Kelly, 127 
S.W. 2d 555 (Tex. Civ. App.), where the court 
voided, as an impairment of contract, the 
attempted repeal of a statute authorizing 
special proceedings to collect delinquent 
taxes on relation of bondholders. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, under unan 
imous consent, I include in the Reco 
the following portion of the proceedings 
of the civil rights conference at the 
University of Notre Dame on February 
14, 1960: 

4. MEMORANDUM FROM PROFESSORS BLACK, 
EMERSON, AND POLLAK, YALE Law SCHOOL 
LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE FOR FEDERAL VOTING 
REGISTRARS 

The constitutional basis for the appoint- 
ment of Federal registrars to register voters 
who are being denied the right to register or 
vote in Federal elections on account of race, 
religion, color or national origin is not open 
to serious question. This memorandum is 
not concerned with such constitutional 
issues. Rather it is directed at certain ad- 
ministrative problems which would arise in 
connection with the operation of such legis- 
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lation. These probleras must, of course, be 
considered in the light of past and recent 
experience with efforts to avoid and thwart 
Federal legislative and judicial action de- 
signed to eliminate aiscrimination. 

1. Whether the administration of a system 


of Federal registrars should be the func- - 


tion of the Executive or of the judiciary 


In our view the Javits bill is sound on this 
issue, and the Attorney General’s bill is not. 
Although the appointment of a master or 
“voting referee” in a judicial proceeding is 
entirely proper where the problem is to 
deal with occasional cases of discrimination, 
that is not the situation with which we are 
confronted. The problem here is to investi- 
gate widespread discrimination, extending 
on a mass scale throughout 10 or more 
States; to remedy such discrimination; and 
then to supervise the new situation for a 
sustained period of time. The job can be 
done effectively only through the executive 
branch of Government. 

No one would contend that the original 
function of registering voters should be as- 
signed to the judiciary. But the task which 
a substitute Federal system will be called 
upon to perform is of a comparable order of 
magnitude. As the report of the Civil 
Rights Commission pointed out, the total 
number of Negroes registered in the South 
was 1.2-million in 1956, out of nearly 5 mil- 
lion Negroes of voting age in that region in 
1950. This constitutes about 25 percent, as 
compared with a 60-percent registra of 
southern whites of voting age. If the per- 
centage of Negroes allowed to register were 
brought up to the white percentage, this 
would mean a registration of 1.8 million 
additional persons, Even if the percentage 
of Negroes -registering under a substitute 
Federal system were considerably less than 
this—say ouly a 10-percent increase in those 
of voting age—there would still be 500,000 to 
register. This is a substantial administra- 
tive task, It will require legal and admin- 


istrative personnel, space and equipment, 


recordkeeping, supervision, and coordination. 
The judiciary is not prepared or equipped to 
perform a job of this sort. 

The fact is that .the Attorney General’s 
bill is geared to provide Federal tration. 
only in a very small number of election dis- 
tricts. As pointed out below, the bill makes 
necessary a full-scale judicial proceeding, in- 
cluding proof of a pattern of discrimina- 
tion, in each election district before the 
Federal system of registration becomes op- 
erative at all. Since the Civil Rights Act 
was passed in 1957 the Department of Jus- 
tice has brought only four such proceedings, 
and has so far been unsuccessful in three 
of these, If the Southern States respond by 
increasing the number and decreasing the 
size of election districts, the effectiveness of 
judicially appointed voting referees would 
be even less. It seems clear that under the 
Attorney General's bill only a relatively in- 
significant number of Negroes would be: 
registered. 

Moreover, even if the system of judicial 
registration were practical, it would be most 
unwise to burden the Federal judiciary with 
this task. The courts should not be drawn 
so extensively and so minutely into explosive 
political controversies of this nature. 
Among other reasons, they have enough to 
bear now in the enforcement of the 
tion decisions. Responsibility for the strict- 
ly executive function of voter ‘tration 
must be assumed by the executive, with the 
courts performing their usual function of 
judicial review in those occasional cases 
where a doubtful issue of law emerges. 
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II. Circumstances under which the President 
* authorized to appoint Federal regis- 
‘ars 
The next, and equally important, question 
relates to the method employed in making 
the decision to appoint Federal - 
If the legislation is to be effective it must 


administrative or judicial litigation. Gen- 
erally speaking, this question should be 
dealt with in a manner appropriate to its 
real nature, that is, as a matter of legisla- 
tive policy. Under the constitutional power 
to regulate the “times, places and manner 
of holding elections” the decision whether 
to leave registration .to State authorities or 
to appoint Federal registrars is an issue for 
legislative determination. Congress alone 
has the power to make that decision or to 
delegate it to the Executive under appro- 
priate standards. The issue is legally and 
practically a legislative one—essentially a 
political one in the broad sense—and not a 
judicial or quasi-judicial one. 

The dangers in establishing a formal ad- 
ministrative or quasi-judicial procedure for 
determining when to appoint Federal regis- 
trars are apparent from an analysis of S. 
2783 (the Javits bill). Under the procedure 
there contemplated it is first necessary that 
nine persons from an election district who 
allege they have been “denied” the right to 
register file sworn statements containing “a 
detailed account of the facts.” The Civil 
Rights Commission is then required to “con- 
duct an investigation” to determine 
“whether or not the allegations contained 
in such petitions are true.” On the basis of 
an investigation of those petitions (and only 
those), ‘the Commission “determines” 
whether “citizens” (the number not speci- 
fied) are being deprived of the right to 
register, and certifies “that fact” to the 
President. Only after this process has been 
completed is the President authorized to 
appoint a Federal registrar. 

The procedure required by S. 2783 raises 
a host of questions which could serve as the 
basis for protracted litigation in each case 
over the validity of the decision to appoint 
the registrar. Questions could be raised, 
and fought before the Commission and 
through the courts, as to whether the peti- 
tioners had been “denied” the right to 
_ register; whether the petitions contained a 

“detailed” account of the facts; whether 
Commission subpenas employed in the “in- 
vestigation” were valid; whether the deter- 
mination of the Commission had been pre- 
ceded by a proper notice and hearing; 
whether State officials or others had been 
granted the right of confrontation and 
cross-examination; whether the commis- 
sion’s attorneys had produced enough evi- 
dence to show that the “allegations” were 
“true”; whether State officials and other 
parties had the right to file briefs and make 
oral argument; whether the Commission had 
made sufficiently detailed findings of fact 
or proper conclusions of law; whether a 
court on judicial review could find “sub- 
stantial evidence” to support the Commis- 
sion’s “determination”; and other matters 
of fact, procedure, and law. Even if the 
Commission were in the end held to have 
acted legally throughout, an enormous 
amount of time would have been consumed. 

The complexities just enumerated are 
multiplied in the Attorney General's bill. 
Here the appointment of “voting referees” 
would hinge, not om the completion of an 
administrative proceeding plus limited 
judicial review, but upon a more formalized 
and prolonged judicial proceeding. Further, 
it would not be sufficient under the Attorney 
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General’s bill to prove merely individual 
cases of discrimination but, in addition, it 
would apparently be necessary to prove a 
“pattern or practice” of discrimination. Ex- 
perience with the proof of, systematic dis- 
crimination against Negroes serving .on 
juries gives some indication of the intricate 
factual and legal issues involved. 

Moreover, the procedure required by both 
S. 2783 and the Attorney General’s bill gives 
rise to other difficult questions. How can 
an “election district” be defined so as to 
prevent a State from creating innumerable 
small districts in which it might be hard to 
find nine petitioners, or which would re- 
quire an innumerable number of determina- 
tions for the Commission to make? How 
many citizens is it ne to find were 
deprived of their right to register? Must 
the denial have been solely on the ground 
of race, so that any other added ground 
would not permit a Commission certifica- 
tion? Furthermore, even the Commission 
itself is only a temporary body whose con- 
tinuance might not be voted by Congress. 

Finally, all the foregoing difficulties might 
be multiplied if the States were to adopt 
annual or biennial registration laws, thus 
requiring the Commission’s or court’s de- 
termination to be made over again in each 
case for each election. 

What is needed, therefore, is a procedure 
for making the initial determination to ap- 
point Federal registrars which does not 
depend on formal proof of the facts in in- 
dividual cases and which can otherwise be 
insulated from legal issues that can be end- 
lessly litigated before the Commission and 
the courts. We see no way of accomplish- 
ing this except by delegating to the Presi- 
dent authority to appoint a registrar in any 
election district where he has reason to be- 
lieve that citizens are being denied registra- 
tion on account of race, religion, color or 
national origin. Such a procedure would 
eliminate all quasijudicial and judicial ad- 
judication at this stage and also solve the 
drafting problems involved in defining an 
election district so as to prevent manipula- 
tion by the States, in determining the num- 
ber of cases of denial necessary, in stating 


the precise nature of the denial required,’ 


and in establishing a special administrative 
body to make the determination. 

This method of appointing Federal reg- 
istrars is wholly appropriate for the kind of 
decision that is involved. Like all deter- 
minations of legislative policy, the decision 
should turn upon general conditions exist- 
ing in an area, not upon whether any par- 
ticular individual has been denied his con- 
stitutional rights. Insofar as the decision 
is considered an executive one, it is strictly 
comparable to those situations where the 
executive is entrusted with authority to in- 
stitute proceedings or begin a prosecution, 
an action which is not required to be per- 
formed in accordance with any kind of 
quasi-judicial process. In terms of normal 
government practice, therefore, the method 
proposed is commonly accepted and fully 
justified. 

Nor is the method subject to constitu- 
tional objection. The rule against excessive 
delegation of legislative power is met by the 
fact that the standard under which the 
President acts is clearly stated and is far 
more definite than numerous delegations 
which have been upheld by the Supreme 
Court. The requirements of procedural due 
process, to the extent they are applicable 
here at all, are satisfied. Under the Consti- 
tution the States have authority, in the ab- 
sence of Federal regulations, to determine 
the times, places and manner of holding 
elections. But the Constitution gives the 
Federal Government power to supersede the 
State regulations at any time and to any 
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extent that Congress deems desirable Oere 
tainly the States have no constitutional 
right to challenge the procedure by which 
.Congress asserts its power. In any event, ~ 
in this case, the greater power would include — 
the lesser; if Congress can appoint Federal 
registrars for all Federal elections the States 
cannot object if Congress chooses to exer- 
cise that power only under specified cir- 
cumstances as determined by its delegated 
representative, the President. It is equally 
clear that no voter is being deprived of due 
process by the procedure here suggested. 
The voter’s constitutional right is the right 
to vote; he has not suffered any injury un- 
less and until he is illegally deprived of that 
right, or possibly others are illegally granted 
that right. Surely he does not suffer any 
legal injury when a Federal registrar is ap- 
pointed to whom certain applicants can re- 
sort in lieu of a State registrar if they so 
desire* In any event, as noted above, the 
procedure involved is a reasonable and cus- 
—? method for making decisions of this 
nd. ‘ 
It may be added that a similar procedure 
for withdrawing the Federal ‘registrar, that 
is, on the President’s statement that he has 
reason to believe discrimination is no longer 
taking place, is equally reasonable and valid, 
Such a procedure for terminating Federal 
action is contained in the present Javits bill. 
One other factor in the Presidential deci- 
sion to appoint a Federal registrar requires 
consideration. It may be that the President, 
as a matter of policy, would not want to 
designate a Federal registrar unless there is 
some indication that a reasonable number of 
potential Negro voters in any area wished to 
avail themselves of the Federal machinery 
for registration. It might be advisable, 
therefore, to provide in the legislation, as a 
prerequisite to Presidential action, that at ~ 
least 50 persons in any county or parish 
petition the Civil Rights Commission (or if 
that body ceases to exist, the Civil Rights 
Division of the Department of Justice) re- 
questing the appointment of Federal reg. 
istrars. Such petigfion need not allege dis- 
crimination, or be signed by persons discrim- 
inated against, but could be filed by any 
residents of the county or parish believing 
themselves qualified to vote. Upon the 
filing of this petition the President would 
be empowered to apopint a Federal registrar 
for) any election district in the county or 
parish if, as above stated, he had reason to 
believe that citizens are being denied regis- 
tration on account of race, religion, or na- 
tional origin. This provision would carry 
out the purpose of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion’s proposal that nine petitions be filed, 
without encumbering the procedure with the 


*It is true that article I, section 4, of the 
Constitution, giving Congress power to regu- 
late the “times, places and manner of hold- 
ing elections,” expressly refers only to elec- 
tions of Senators and Representatives. But 
it seems clear that a similar power resides 
in Congress to protect the integrity of all 


' Federal elections (Ex parte Yarbrough, 110 


U.S. 651); and to insure equal protection 
and the absence ‘of racial discrimination, 
against State action, in all elections (14th 
and 15th amendments). 

*It is possible, though not certain, that 
the validity of the President’s appointment 
could be raised as a defense to a criminal 
proceeding against a State official for refus- 
ing to allow a Federally registered voter to 
vote. But the raising of the point at this 
stage would not delay the appointment of 
the Federal registrar, would put the risk of 
being correct on the defendant, and would 
subject the defendant to the burden of proof 
necessary to overcome the usual presump- 
tion of adminjstrative regularity. 
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requirement of adjudicating the correctness 
of individual claims of discrimination. And 
it would be fully in accord with the tradi- 
tional right of citizens, as guaranteed by the 
Constitution, to petition the Government for 
redress of grievances. 

In determining whether to appoint a Fed- 
eral registrar the President would, of course, 
avail himself of the information and facili- 
ties of the Civil Rights Commission and the 
Department of Justice and would, in prac- 
tice, undoubtedly act upon their recommen- 
dation. But, as stated, no formal recom- 
mendation or adjudication of individual 
cases would be required. 


Ill, Upon the appointment of a Federal reg- 
istrar, what persons may apply for regis- 
tration? 


Once a Federal registrar has been ap- 
pointed, the category of persons who should 
be entitled to register with him must neces- 
sarily be described in reasonably broad 
terms. It would scarcely be suggested, for 
instance, that only those persons should be 
allowed Federal registration who have proved 
in an administrative or judicial proceeding 
that they have been personally denied State 
registration on account of race, religion, 
color, or national origin. In practical terms, 
the significant issue here is whether Federal 
registration should be limited to those who 
have actually applied to the State authori- 
ties for registration, or possibly exhausted 
State procedures, or whether it should be 
extended to all persons within the class that 
has been discriminated against. 

The former requirement would plainly be 
too narrow. This is true because many of 
the devices used to discourage Negro regis- 
tration in the South have been designed to 
prevent the Negro from even attempting to 
register. Such devices range from physical 
intimidation and threat of economic reprisal, 
to long delays in registration procedure, in- 
convenient hours, short periods, placing reg- 
istration offices in the homes of white people, 
resignation of registration boards, and many 
other similar methods. These devices have 
been successful in forestalling large numbers 
of Negroes from trying to register. Indeed, 
there can be little doubt that the number 
of Negroes who have never made the at- 
tempt, but who would do so if there was 
any chance of success, is many times greater 
than the number who have actually gone 
to the State registration offices and tried to 
register. Although more would undoubtedly 
make the attempt if it were made a oondi- 
tion of Federal registration, some would not 
and in any event there is no sound reason 
for requiring them to undergo the loss of 
time, expense, risk and affront to dignity 
involved. Moreover, proof of this fact 
would add another complexity to the pro- 
cedure. 

It may be argued that requiring Negroes 
to first present themselves to the State of- 
ficials would put pressure on those officials 
to reform their procedures, thus allowing 
the Federal registrars to te withdrawn 
sooner, But this would seem to be a matter 
entirely within the control of the State 
officials, When they are ready to treat all 
equally, it should not be difficult for them 
to make that fact known. In any event 
such advantage as might be gained from re- 
quiring an attempt at State registration as 
@ preliminary to Federal registration is de- 
cisively outweighed by the disadvantages. 

S. 2783 is somewhat ambiguous on this 
vital point. It provides that all persons 
“who allege that they are being denied the 
right to register to vote in such district 
solely because of their race, religion, color 
or national origin” may apply for Federal 
registration. The point should be made en- 
tirely clear. And it should allow no oppor- 
tunity for reprisals on the basis of claimed 
false allegations, We suggest, therefore, that 
the legislation extend the Federal protec- 
tion to all who are members of the cate- 
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gory—of race, religion, color or national 
origin—that the President has reason to be- 
lieve are betng discriminated against, as 
stated in his decision to appoint Federal 
registrars. 

After all, what is being sought by this 
legislation is merely to create an alterna- 
tive means of allowing a member of a dis- 
criminated group to enjoy his constitutional 
rights. There is no need to confine those 
eligible to receive this protection by narrow 
limits which would make difficult or im- 
possible the attainment of that objective. 





Notre Dame Civil Rights Conference— 
Part 19 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp the following portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the civil rights conference 
at the University of Notre Dame on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1960: 

IV. Administration of a system of Federal 
registrars 


The administration of a system of Federal 
registrars, as already observed, requires 
some attention. It would be possible to es- 
tablish the Civil Rights Commission as a 
permanent or semipermanent agency to as- 
sist the President in administration. If this 
is done the legislation would have to make 
provision for the creation, composition, au- 
thority and powers of such a body. How- 
ever, it is not essential that such an agency 
be established. The President would have 
power to delegate by executive order most of 
his functions, except the actual appointment 
or withdrawal of Federal registrars, to the 
Civil Rights Commission (as long as it ex- 
isted) or to the Civil Rights Division of the 
Department of Justice. This second course 
of action has the advantage of greater flex- 
ibility and avoids creation of a new agency. 
It might be the more advisable one unless 
the Commission is retained for other reasons. 

Under either alternative, however, the leg- 
islation should make express provision for 
adequate staffing and appropriations. 


V. Enforcement of the right to vote 


Another key problem is to make as sure 
as can be that the Federal system of regis- 
tration is not interfered with, and especially 
that a person registered by a Federal regis- 
trar is actually allowed to vote and to have 
his vote honestly counted. 

The principal sanction to accomplish this, 
under the scheme here envisaged, must be 
the criminal prosecution, Although the At- 
torney General is skeptical of the effective- 
ness of criminal prosecutions there is reason 
to believe that, at least in many areas, they 
would be a potent factor. In the first place, 
the difficulty of obtaining an indictment or 
conviction by southern juries is less likely 
to prevail in voting cases than in some other 
types of cases. Secondly, if the penalty is 
made a misdemeanor (a year or less in 
prison) the initiation of a prosecution does 
not require an indictment by a grand jury 
but may be brought by the US. attorney 
through the filing of an information. Thus a 
trial can be assured, and where the evidence 
is open to public scrutiny there is less like- 
lihood of a failure of justice than where the 
evidence is considered in secret by a grand 
jury. Moreover, the very fact of bringing a 
violator to trial has an important impact 


Criminal 
should cover the following points: 

(1) The sentence provided should be up 
to 6 months in prison (possibly up to a year), 
or a fine up to $1,000, or both. ‘The provi- 
sion in S. 2783 for a fine of $300 seems too 
small to be adequate. 

(2) The penalty should apply to any per- 
son who willfully interferes by violence, in- 
timidation, economic reprisal, or threats 
thereof with persons seeking to petition for 
appointment of a Federal registrar or seeking 
to register with the registrar once he is ap- 
pointed; or who by similar means otherwise 
interferes with the Federal registration 
process; or who attempts in any way to deny 
to an individual registered under the act the 
right to vote or to have his vote counted for 
any candidate for Federal office. 8S. 2783, 
which limits the criminal penalty to the last 
clause, and applies only to State election of- 
ficials, seems too narrow in this respect. 

(3) A saving clause should be included 
which makes clear that the enforcement pro- 
visions are not intended to repeal or amend 
any other provision of law already in exist- 
This is necessary to keep available the 
provisions of sections 241 and 242 of title 18 
of the United States Code, and possibly other 
applicable criminal provisions, as well as all 
existing civil remedies. 

An important adjunct to the criminal 
sanctions may be civil proceeding for dam- 
ages, injunction, and other equitable reme- 
dies. Injunction proceedings, for instance, 
may be of great significance in many situa- 
tions, as where a bona fide issue of law is 
involved or criminal proceedings seem not 
feasible. Although existing civil provisions 
may be adequate, provided they are kept in 
force by the saving clause, it would seem 
advisable to include in the legislation express 
provision for the Attorney General or private 
persons to secure civil relief, through dam- 
ages, injunction, or other equitable remedy, 
against interference with the Federal regis- 
tration process, or denial of the right to vote 
or to have the vote counted of any person 
registered by the Federal registrars. 

In addition the provisions in the Attor- 
ney General's bill for the issuance of certifi- 
cates to those found qualified by the Federal 
registrar, and for Federal watchers at the 
polls, are desirable and should be included, 


VI. Application to State elections 


There would appear to be no basic consti- 
tutional objection to the application of the 
system of Federal registration to State elec- 
tions. The Attorney General’s bill so pro- 
vides. It is not clear, however, that such an 
extension of the legislation is » at 
least at this time. The possibility of “Jim 
Crow” elections, with State officials being 
elected at different times or places, as en- 
visaged by the Attorney General, may never 
in fact occur. Moreover, the simplified pro- 
cedure for the designation of Federal regis~- 
trars and the broad a aed for applying 
for Federal registration, as here proposed, 
may encounter more opposition were the 
system extended to State elections. Under 
the circumstances it may be advisable to 
confine the legislation, for the present at 
least, to Federal elections. 


Vil. Summary 
In summary, Oe ee eee 
fective system of Federal should 
include the following provisions: 


(1) The power to appoint Federal regis- 
trars should be assigned to the executive, not 
to the judicial, branch of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

(2) The President should be empowered 
to appoint a Federal registrar in any election 
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(4) Provision should be made for adequate 


staffing and appropriations. If the Civil 
ts Commission is continued for other 


(5) Criminal provisions should be in- 
cluded, making it a misdemeanor willfully 
to interfere by violence, intimidation, eco- 
nomic reprisal, or threats thereof, with per- 


the Federal registrar, or by similar means 
to otherwise interfere with the Federal reg- 
istration process, or to deny an individual 
registered under the act the right to vote 
or to have his vote counted for any candi- 
date for Federal office. 

(6) Civil provisions should be included 
permitting the -Attorney General or private 
persons to secure civil relief, through dam- 
ages, injunction or other equitable remedy, 

persons interfering with the Federal 
registration process or seeking to deny the 
right to vote or have the vote counted of 
any person registered by the Federal 
registrar. 

(7) A saving clause should be included 
making clear that the above enforcement 
provisions do not repeal or amend any other 
provision of law already in existence. 

(8) The legislation, at least at this time, 
should apply only to Federal, not State, 
elections. 

CHaktes L. BLACK, Jr. 

Tuomas I. EMERSON, 

Lovis H. Poiuax. 
New Haven, Conn., February 2, 1960. 





Great White Father’s Chosen Negro 
Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Age, February 20, 1960: 

A Stone’s THRow—Great WHITE FaTHER’s 
CHOSEN Necro LEADERS 
(By Chuck Stone) 

Curer STANDING BuLL. Colored man, why 
you come talk to Chief Standing Bull? 

Nicopemvus, Chief, like I'm confused. And, 
man, sO much is happening these days with 
us Negroes—well, like, Chief, you’ve just got 
to give us some advice. I think some of us 
are being had. 

Curer STANDING BuLL. Why you no go to 
great Greek master of logic, Socrates? Him 
give you advice before. 
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Nicopemvus. O, Sock, he . And he 
comes on strong with the dialectics. But, 
man, he doth not understand the intricacies 
of our color problem. I figure you were 
tangling with the white man long before we 
Negroes were a problem, perhaps you could 
showed enlightenment upon our predica- 
ment. 

Curer STanpinc Bui. You askum. Me 
answer. 

NicopEeMus. How come the white man 
doesn’t like ADAM CLAYTON POWELL? 

Cuizr STANDING BULL. You askum easiest 
question in books. White man no like Apam 
CLAYTON PowELL because him fight white 
man way white man fight him. White man, 
him lynch Negroes, blow up schools, build 
ghettos, no givum decent jobs, packum 
Negroes into rat houses. ADAM PowWELL, him 
tell Negroes to fight back. White man no like 
it when you fight back. ApamM PoweELt tell 
Negroes do war dance, get voting rights. 
White man think Powe t drink firewater. 

NicopeMus. But what about the charges 
that Powe tt is a racist? 

CHIEF STANDING BuLL. You gottum black 
skin, but askum white man’s question. 
ADAM POWELL, him gottum whiie skin, but 
him fightum good, like black man should. 
ApaAM PowELL, him no racist. Him only 
fightum way white man teach him. When 
white man think you rise too fast, him call 
you “racist” and say you makum “terrible” 
leader. White man, him shrewdest animal 
in forest. Him no like tough leadership. 

Nicopemus. But, the white man calls other 
ae leaders good men, For example, the 
City Club in New York City said that Jackie 
Robinson and Roy Wilkins were “marvelous 
Negro leaders.” How about that? 

Cuter STANDING Buti. You talk mouth full 
of cornmeal. No wonder American Negroes 
no go nowhere fast. Great white father, 
him like Roy Wilkins and Jackie Robinson 
because they play game according to white 
man’s rules for black men. They go not so 
fast, not so far, not so hard. They only talk 
tough in South. In North, both men, heap 
big quiet. 

White men pay their salaries. If Jackie 
Robinson talk big, white man fire him from 
his job in coffee company. White man on 
newspaper, him kick Jackie off too when him 
gettum up big talk. Jackie, him tellum 
white man what he wants tohear. Him talk 
“reasonable talk.” Roy Wilkins, him no dif- 
ferent. Him speak mad when Negro gettum 
lynched. Him puttum hand over eyes and 
foot in mouth when Negroes gettum big kick 
in the pants in New York wigwam. 

Nicopemus. But don’t you think we need 
different types of Negro leaders even if they 
disagree with each other? 

Curler STANDING BULL. White man, him 
think so. Him use policy all same over 
world—divide and conquer. Him take Ne- 
groes like Jackie Robinson, pat him on back, 
tellum get angry only sometime. Cuddle 
him next to how you call him, “Mister 
Charlie.’’ 

NIcopEMvUS. Well, you’ve got to admit that 
ADAM POWELL’s statements are inflammatory 
and that they are stirring up Negroes. 

Cutler STANDING BULL. ADAM PowELL, him 
no stir up. Him only mix what already 
there. White man stir up. Great white 
father Kennedy who sittum in big chief 
sheriff chair, him say “no puttum Negroes in 
high jobs.” Him use phony issue of race. 
Him makum Negroes mad. Police commis- 
sioner, him stir up, not Powe.tt. Him play 
footsies with white man in South. White 
man in South, him say “regardless of race, 
creed, or color,” and him lynch only Negroes. 
Kennedy, him say “regardless of race, creed, 
or color,” and appoint only paleface. Him 
also dangerous. 

NicopeMvus. Well Chief, I’ve got to admit 
you've talked a lot of sense. Let me ask you 
just one more question. What should we 
do about George Meany? 

Curer STANDING BuLL. Easy. Burnum at 
stake. 





February 29 
Clinton M. Hester 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an article which 
appeared in the Sporting News of Jan- 
uary 6, 1960, about Mr. Clinton M. 
Hester, a distinguished attorney and 
good friend of mine since my boyhood: 

(By Jack Walsh) 


WasnHIncTon, D.C.—One of the top attor- 
neys in the Nation’s Capital seems supremely 
confident that professional football will be 
provided remedial legislation in the second 
session of the 86th Congress reconvening on 
January 6. 

Clinton M. Hester, counsel for the National 
Football League and one of the leading cor- 
poration lawyers in the country, has been 
working diligently in this direction for al- 
most 3 years. - 

In an interview with the Sporting News, 
Hester said: “Both the Senate and House 
subcommittees dealing with sports legisla- 
tion and their respective chairmen, Senator 
Estes KEFravuver and Representative EMANUEL 
CeLier, have been so sympathetic with the 
antitrust problems of professional football 
that I feel quite sure a remedial measure 
will be enacted during this coming session.” 


BILL STALLED IN SENATE 


A bill that would have granted exemption 
under antitrust laws for the player draft, 
option of reserve clause, territorial rights, 
and certain television practices for all pro- 
fessional sports sailed through the House of 
Representatives in the 85th Congress, but 
the Senate failed to act before it adjourned. 

In the ist session of the current 86th 
Congress, the Judiciary Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee headed by KEFAUVER 
held hearings, but the full committee didn’t 
act because of lack of time. 

Now a bill providing antitrust exemptions 
for professional football, basketball, and 
hockey has been reported out to the full 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate and ac- 
tion on it is expected early in the new year. 

This bill makes no mention of professional 
baseball. Rand Dixon, capable counsel of 
Kefauver’s subcommittee, said: “I think the 
Senators may be waiting to consider baseball 
separately or to see if those in the game can 
solve the problem by themselves.” 

There’s some feeling on Capitol Hill, too, 
that the Continental League, struggling to 
get off the ground, may be coming around to 
seek some help. 


BASEBALL IN DIFFERENT CATEGORY 


Dixon and many other attorneys also are 
quick to point out that -baseball’s situation 
is different. Because of the 1922 Supreme 
Court decision, in effect reaffirmed in the 
Toolson case in 1953, baseball is held not 
engaged in interstate commerce and there- 
fore not subject to antitrust laws. 

Because of these Supreme Court decisions 
baseball has been content to go along as it is. 

In the 1957 Radovich decision, on the 
other hand, the Supreme Court declared that 
professional football is engaged in interstate 
commerce and subject to the antitrust laws. 
That decision also carried a recommendation 
that Congress eliminate the obvious discrim- 
ination between baseball and the other 
sports. 

The Radovich decision plainly placed pro- 
fessional football in legal jeopardy. Officials 
of the National Football League have been 
busily seeking congressional help since. 
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Hester came on the scene to provide legis- 
lative representation for the National Foot- 
ball League shortly after the Radovich de- 
cision. 

“It was pretty much by accident,” Hester 
said. “I was in the Fairmount Hotel in San 
Francisco when I bumped into Edwin J. 
Anderson of the Detroit Lions. Andy and I 
are long-time friends. He mentioned the 
situation to me and I became interested. He 
put Bert Bell, the late great commissioner, 
in touch with me.” 

After meeting with Hester, Bell came to 
Washington and pounded the marble cor- 
ridors. He personally buttonholed scores of 
Senators and Representatives with his story 
on pro football. 


WORKED CLOSELY WITH BELL 


Hester, who knows most of the Members 
of Congress personally, accompanied Bell. 
The relationship quickly became closer than 
that of lawyer-client. 

“I loved Bert Bell,” Hester said. “He cer- 
tainly was one of the greatest fellows I ever 
met in my life. He was tireless in his efforts 
to explain his league’s draft of collegiate 
players and all its inner workings. 

“He was on the go from 7 in the morning 
until late at night and started wearing me 
out. I was shocked when I discovered that 
he was a sick man and under doctor’s care. 
I used to insist that he take things easier, 
but he’d just keep going.” 

Later, Bell always delighted in telling 
everybody what a shock most taxpayers 
would get if they knew how hard their Rep- 
resentatives in Washington worked. 

“I was there early in the morning and late 
at night and they always were on the go,” 
Bell said. “If they ever enforce the wage- 
hour law in the Government, Congress will 
go out of business.” 

Hester continued: “It was a fine experience 
to get to know and work with a man like 
Bert Bell. We became very close, but for 
some reason never got on a first-name basis. 
I always called him Mr. Bell or Mr. Commis- 
sioner. In turn, he called me Mr. Hester. 

“It got embarrassing to me. I asked him 
to please call me Clint. Bell replied: ‘As 
long as I live, you’ll be Mr. Hester to me.’ 

“One wonderful thing happened to him. 
Before he died last October, Bell knew that 
the Senate subcommittee had come around 
to agreeing with him that the draft of college 
players was an important way to equalize 
playing strength and not the unreasonable 
restraint it seemed on the surface. 

“As you know, the draft was Bell's brain- 
child. It was proposed by him and adopted 
by the league in 1935. Bell came up with 
the idea when he was a struggling club owner 
with his Philadelphia Eagles. He felt it was 
the only way the poorer clubs would have a 
chance to compete. 

“No one now questions that keen compe- 
tition has made pro football great. And in 
the long run everyone in the game has 
profited.” 

Hester was asked what impressed him most 
about Bell. Unhesitatingly, he replied: “His 
great devotion to his family.” Bell left a 
widow, the former stage star, Frances Upton; 
two sons, Upton and Bert, Jr., and a daugh- 
ter, Jane. 

Bell’s capacity for work must have im- 
pressed Hester, too. He is an indefatigable 
worker himself. Hester said: “Here I am 
nearly 65 and I honestly feel my work gets 
more interesting every day of my life.” 

Hester, who represents and is a confidant 
to some of the biggest business executives in 
the country, came up the hard way. Born 
in Des Moines, Iowa, April 16, 1895, he was 
the son of a minister. 

SERVED AS JANITOR IN HIGH SCHOOL 


In his youth he struck out for himself. 
He worked while attending Missoula (Mont.) 
High School, where the principal, Gilbert A. 
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Ketcham, proved to be a great friend, ad- 
viser, and benefactor. 

Hester recalled, in the commencement ad- 
dress he delivered back in Missoula last June, 
that he served as janitor of the gymnasium 
at $10 a month and was allowed to sleep in 
@ small room there. Although busy with 
several odd jobs, he found time to compete 
in football, basketball, baseball, and track. 

He left Missoula in 1915 and planned to 
accept an athletic scholarship at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. However, he was per- 
suaded by a graduate to attend Phillips 
Exeter Academy in New Hampshire for a year. 

Hester related that Principal Ketcham was 
intrigued with the idea of a poor boy attend- 
ing a great school like Exeter. Hester said: 
“I told him the fact that authorities thought 
it would be impossible for me to work my 
way through school made me desire to go 
there all the more. 3 

“I asked him for his advice—and he said 
something which I have adopted as a part 
of my life’s philosophy. He said nobody ever 
got anywhere in life unless he took a chance, 
He was saying what the great English au- 
thor, John Dryden, had said before him: 
‘Fortune befriends the bold.’” 

Hester arrived at Exeter with $25 in his 
pocket. The headmaster was so astonished 
that Hester had traveled across the country 
on the mere hope of being accepted that he 
admitted him. 


PLAYED FOOTBALL AT COLLEGE 


After leaving Exeter, Hester enrolled at 
Colgate University and was on the football 
team when World War I came along. After 
seeing action in France, he returned to this 
country and went to Washington. 

A structural steelworker by day, he at- 
tended George Washington University at 
night and received his bachelor of arts de- 
gree in 1920. He attended Georgetown Uni- 
versity at night, too, and there received his 
law degree. 

Hester then took a post as junior attorney 
with the old Shipping Board and remained 
in Government service until 1940, when he 
resigned as the first Administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 


“I had a wonderful experience with the . 


Government,” Hester said. ‘“I worked for all 
three branches—executive, legislative, and 
judicial. Looking back, though, I think the 
most interesting phase was working with 
congressional committees.” 

Hester received powerful tributes from 
some of the most prominent leaders when 
he left the Government. 

Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada, who said 
he had many honest disagreements with 
Hester, added: “When Mr. Hester goes out of 
the public service, the Nation will lose a 
great man. I only say that the gain of pri- 
vate life is the loss of public life.” 

TRUMAN ALSO PAID TRIBUTE 

Former President Harry Truman, then a 
Senator from Missouri, joined-in McCarran's 
tribute. if 

The late Senator Alben Barkley of Ken- 
tucky, later Vice President, said: “I have 
known Mr. Hester for a long time in the 
Treasury and other departments. I have the 
greatest respect for him, and I have the 
greatest confidence in his ability and his 
sincerity and his integrity.” 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in ac- 
cepting Hester’s CAA resignation, wrote: 
“This will bring to a close your splendid 
record as @ career man in Government serv- 
ice in which you have advanced rank by 
rank until you became Administrator * * * 
you have in a brief space of time brought 
civil aviation in this country to its highest 
peak.” 

Roosevelt later appointed him to the Na- 
tional Advisory Administration for Aero- 
nautics. On that agency, Hester served with 
Orville Wright and Charles A. Lindbergh. 


and is surrounded by more than 100,000 
acres of national forest land, 

The handsome, 20-bedroom home of colo- 
nial architecture is a showplace, On the 
grounds are a trout stream, a bass lake and 
a large herd of cattle. Wild life includes 
deer, bear, wild turkey, grouse, 


30 years, says he gets his relaxation at his 


leaders and just friends. 

As welcome as the top brass, and treated 
as cordially, are Hester’s own employees and 
farm and hunting neighbors. 

When Hester entertains, there are no half- 
way measures. Still an. aviation enthusiast, 
he owns a twin Cessna 310. At his 
Bath Alum estate, he built a 3,600-foot run- 


fight from National Airport to his front 
oor, 

Hester’s chief hobby is American history. 
He delights in flying low in a small plane 
over historic Virginia, dipping down and 
pointing out such things as the former 
wilderness birthplace of John Marshall, our 
first Chief Justice. 

“I’ve studied history from the time I was 
a child,” Hester said. “Most of all, I’m 
fond of biography. Studying the trials and 
errors of great men, and trying to avoid 
oo mistakes, is the finest education I 

ow.” 





Freedom for Lithuanians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
memory of the Communist annexation of 
Lithuania and the determined spirit of 
those Lithuanians who are residing with 
us in the United States, should act as « 
persistent reminder of the deplorable 
conditions under which many humans 
are forced to live. 

We are all aware of the cold war and 
its effects. However, mere awareness is 
not enough. The situation is an urgent 
one which demands that each of us be 
constantly alert to new solutions or ac- 





tions that might feasibly contribute to. 


alleviating the Communist threat to hu- 
man freedom. 

The Americans of Lithuanian descent 
of the city of Miami, Fla., have recently 
celebrated the 42d anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence of Lithu- 
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ania. They commemorated the occasion 
by adopting the following resolution: 


mass meeting 
descent of the city of Miami, 
Lithuanian Council of 
February 14, 1960, at the Miami 


independence of Lithuania: 

“Whereas in 1940 the Kremlin rulers in 

with the Hitlerite Germany and 

in brutal violation of international law, in- 
vaded Lithuania and, against the will of the 
Lithuanian people, annexed her to the Soviet 
Union: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this gathering of loyal 
Americans of Lithuanian descent of the city 
of Miami, calls upon the Government of the 
United States to stand firm against the ex- 
pansion of Communist imperialism and to 
do all in its power to prevent further spread- 
ing of Communism in the free world; be it 
further 2 

“Resolved, That this meeting asks the 
Government of the United States to refrain 
from si any new treaties with Soviet 
Union until the latter agrees to restore free- 
dom and sovereign rights to the Lithuanian 
people and to other enslaved eastern 
European nations.” 

LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF MIAMI, 

——, President. 
Mrs. Jennre Goopwiu, Secretary. 








Vassar To Celebrate 100th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


» Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, Iam pleased to announce that dur- 
ing the year 1961, Vassar College will 
celebrate its 100th anniversary, which 
centennial celebration will emphasize its 
responsibilities and contribution to pres- 
ent and future generations. 

Matthew Vassar’s great vision a hun- 
dred years ago brought into being Vas- 
sar College, a pioneer in the field of 
higher education for women. 

A full-fledged college for women, to 
teach them the arts, the sciences, the 
languages, the social sciences on the 
same level with men: astronomy and 
mathematics, history and philosophy, 
Greek and German, chemistry and biol- 
ogy, aS well as music and art. A new 
epoch in the history of American 
education. 

Vassar College indeed made history. 
The new institution produced glorious 
leaders in the women’s rights movement 
and saw the founder’s vision justified 
in universal suffrage. Its graduates 
opened the doors into the great profes- 
sions theretofore closed to women. 
Most important of all, Vassar began to 
develop that new breed of woman, the 
enlightened mother and active respon- 
sible leader in community, State, and 
Nation. 

Thus did Vassar succeed in its theory 
of a true liberal arts education for 
women: not domestic science, not typing 
and shorthand, not arts and crafts; but 
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thorough training and genuine learning 
in the great areas of human knowledge 
and thought. Study and reading, lis- 
tening and discussing, research and ex- 
ploring train the Vassar student and 
make the Vassar graduate. 

Educated women! The professions 
welcome them; business searches for 
them; industry lures them; government 
begs for them; schools cry out for them; 
families need them; men marry them. 

Vassar will continue to make history 
as it enters its second century. 





Anna K. Owens, Maine Champion, Speaks 
for Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
attended the 13th Annual Voice of 
Democracy Awards luncheon, sponsored 
by the National Association of Broad- 
casters, the Electronic Industries Asso- 
ciation and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

It was heartening for me to observe 
the outstanding young representatives 
from each of our States and the District 
of Columbia. Their inspiring essays 
helped me to place in proper perspective 
some of the recent reports relating to 
the spread of juvenile delinquency. 
Many of our youths not only recognize 
the value of our democratic form of 
government, but are most articulate in 
describing this value in terms that con- 
vey to others democracy’s true meaning. 

Miss Anna K. Owens of Scarboro, 
Maine, who represented my State, noted 
that every citizen in a democracy must 
work to preserve the freedom and inde- 
pendence which he enjoys. If Ameri- 
cans cease to be vigilant, Communist 
domination and _ subversion could 
threaten our American way of life. As 
Miss Owens states: 

Democracy requires work. It is so easy to 
live under a dictatorial regime, so hard to 
live with democracy. * * * We must pre- 
pare ourselves for the challenging responsi- 
bilities of democracy. Are we equal to the 
task? 


Freedom brings with it certain re- 
sponsibilities; responsibilities which re- 
quire positive contributions to public life. 
Miss Owens’ challenge is one that we all, 
youth and adults as well, must meet suc- 
cessfully. 

At this time, I would like to include 
the full text of her remarks in the 
REcorpD: 

I Speak FoR DEMOCRACY 
(By Anna Owens) 

Praises echo the many facets of democracy 
in America. We gloriously state that democ- 
racy is a government “for the people.” We 
display our freedom before the world; ‘we 
proudly explain our revolution that won us 
that freedom. Poets and writers have re- 
told the wonders of democracy for genera- 
tions. Yet, is it only the poet who, ahead of 
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his time, realizes the truths of our democ- 
racy? 

I have said that we “display” our freedom 
before the world. When we shout the praises 
of democracy to the less fortunate nations, 
we are not doing this to be pretentious. We 
realize that we have achieved a height be- 
yond that of any other government. Per- 
haps we are struggling to comprehend the 
vastness of this Government, to render it 
justice. We cannot fully understand its 
greatness. However, recognizing greatness 
is a step toward truth. We must realize that 
we have much more to grasp, even though 
we are on the right path. Writers have 
started the march: As Frost has said: “But I 
have promises to keep, And miles to go be- 
fore I sleep.” This applies to what we call 
personal everyday life. But wait, is not de- 
mocracy everyday life? Is it not people— 
people reading recipes for stew in the evening 
paper, people crowding into buses and sub- 
ways, people cheering football teams, people 
talking on the corner, people always wishing 
they could go farther and do more. Much 
can be learned about the purposes and values 
of democracy from just such people. Much 
can be learned, but we have miles to go. 

Democracy requires work. It is so easy to 
live under a dictatorial regime, so hard to 
live with democracy. A dictator is not dread- 
ful. Now there’s a person who seems to 
know what he’s doing; let’s leave everything 
to him. His policies seem radical, but I’m 
sure he knows what’s best. Besides, I just 
can’t think of a solution. How easy it is to 
relinquish responsibility. How easy it is to 
find the simpler, shorter method. It takes 
time and forethought and patience to build 
a@ democracy and keep it running. We must 
prepare ourselves for the challenging re- 
sponsibilities of democracy. Are we equal to 
the task? 

Democracy means freedom for us. Do 
we cherish this freedom fully? William 
Somerset Maugham said: “If a nation values 
anything more than freedom, it will lose its 
freedom; and the irony of it is that if it is 
comfort or money that it values more, it will 
lose that too.” When we talk with oppressed 
countries about freedom, we can speak so 
carelessly, only supposing on the extreme 
hardships of a dictatorship. We must not 
take our freedom lightly; however, it is 
American to be carelessly sincere. Love of 
freedom is a spark which glimmers in spite 
of dark despair. To those who know its 
value, to those who have been under a di- 
rect, cruel regime, a chance to live in free- 
dom is bliss. We cannot give up our con- 
stant fight for freedom. We must work. 
There is no room for beggars of the spoils of 
democracy. 

Democracy proudly rears her head in the 
world. She should be proud; for she with- 
stood her early orientation, the dangers of 
tyranny, and all the criticisms of her way of 
life. We should be proud—proud beyond 
compare. We fight with pride for her ideals, 
for her truths, for her equality. Her birth- 
day is a glorious event. In fact, it is a most 
spectacular birthday. What other nation 
flies as many jets, sets off as many fireworks, 
fires as many cannons, and eats as many 
hot dogs and puffs of cotton candy as Amer- 
ica? We fairly burst with pride on this her 
day. 

Democracy has the bearing of dignified 
humility. It will not bow to an unjust 
cause, but it will recognize true sincerity. 
Each citizen accepts the defeat of his views 
often in a democratic country. The self- 
centered person cannot find his niche within 
the framework. All thoughts are for the 
good of the Nation and every individual 
therein. 

Democracy has keen sturdiness. Her 
principles are clad in compactness. Her 
very history is one of rugged beauty. The 
courageous citizens of stanch’ New England 
towns launched her career in America. 
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Democracy is for posterity. It aspires to 
the utmost in men; it dares them to be 
equal to the task. It constantly comes 
alive. It becomes a breathing effort to with- 
stand the pressures imposed upon it. With 
a renewed, richer meaning, it faces each day. 
Democracy is our hope—a candle dripping 
its design upon the dark table of the world. 
Democracy will steadily reach for higher 
goals. It sets impossible standards only to 
prove that the impossible can become real- 
ity. Gently, gradually each generation will 
awaken to the wonder of that greatness 
which was not distinguished at once. 
Greatness comes on the wings of diligence, 
dignity, humility, and peace. 





Federal Water Pollution Control Act 





SPEECH 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
* IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of the House most certainly should vote 
to override the President’s veto on the 
water pollution bill before us. Unless 
we do, we are not keeping faith with the 
citizens of America. 

Today we hear a great deal of talk 
about meeting the Soviet challenge. But 
I believe, that in many ways, the job of 
meeting the needs of our own Nation 
and our own people poses every bit as 
great a challenge as the Soviet Union, 
for we, cannot expect to successfully 
meet their challenge until we fulfill our 
own. 

The Nation today is falling behind in 
the fight against wasteful pollution. The 
problem can be expected to grow more 
serious and more expensive to resolve 
with each passing year. 

The President, in his veto message on 
HR. 3610, emphasized that he recog- 
nized the rivers and streams of our coun- 
try as a priceless national asset. But his 
solution was that same, timeworn ad- 
ministration tactic of putting off a job 
that has to be done by calling another 
conference. 

I think Members of the House will 
agree that we have already had too many 
conferences and too much talk and too 
little action from the administration on 
the water-pollution issue. 

I believe that H.R. 3610 represents a 
program of prevention. It recognizes 
that the job must be done now and that 
a dollar spent now will save the tax- 
Payer many, Many times the amount 
having to be spent to do precisely the 
same job in the future. 

Water use in this country is expected 
to double within the next 20 years. The 
days are over when we can take water 
for granted. We cannot assume we are 
always going to have all we need because 
Scientists tell us that this is not the case. 

Our Nation’s exploding population is 
Putting an ever-greater strain on our 
water resources. Just to insure that 
America’s tap be kept running, we have 
engaged in costly experiments in purify- 
ing brackish water and: desalting sea- 
water. But what is needed in addition 
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to such experiments is the broad attack 
on the pollution problem that is repre- 
sented in this legislation. 

It is pollution that destroys the use- 
fulness of water. Pollution is a topic 
on which too many people have become 
all too careless in America in recent 
years. New industries have boomed 
since World War II and they are tre- 
mendous users of water. The wastes 
that one such small chemical plant can 
pour into a stream, for example, can 
literally make that stream unusable as a 
water supply source for years. It is 
then, that the job or cleaning that 
stream takes on such grossly expensive 
proportions. 

The magazine U.S. News & World 
Report, in its February 29 issue, con- 
tains an article posing the question, 
“How Pure is Your City Water?” It 
points out that the problem of keeping 
drinking water free and clear from dis- 
ease-carrying organisms is becoming an 
increasing problem in many American 
cities. 

The story describes the scientific re- 
search being done on the Nation’s drink- 
ing water at the Robert A. Taft Sani- 
tary Engineering Center in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. I recommend the article for read- 
ing by everyone. It concludes with this 
telling quotation from Bernard B. Ber- 
ger, Chief of the Water Supply and 
Water Pollution Research Plant at the 
Center: “The burden on water is in- 
creasing. You put in a sewage treatment 
plant and there is unquestionably an im- 
provement in water below the plant. 
Working against that, however, is the 
growing population and the increasing 
industrial establishment of the country. 
It is going to take a lot of effort to stay 
even with the problem and more if we 
are going to make any improvement.” 

I think that H.R. 3610 is one good 
answer to the question posed in the U.S. 
News & World Report article. 

My own State of Idaho is one of the 
finest fishing and outdoor playgrounds 
in the United States. Maintaining 
stringent water pollution control and 
having modern sewage treatment plants 
in tip-top condition is vital to our well 
being and progress. Under the bill, 
Idaho would receive $1,060,065 for fiscal 
1961, and I must add that every dollar 
would be put to good use in my State. 

I think this legislation is sorely needed 
at this time. I emphasize again that an 
ounce of prevention now will save mil- 
lions, and possibly billions, of tax dollars 
in the future. It is the future for which 
we must plan if we to create a strong 
and healthy America for our ever- 
growing population. 





Toward a Happier Return 





EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rzcorp, I 
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wish to include an interesting editorial 

which appeared in the Chelsea Record, 

Chelsea, Mass., on February 25, 1960; 
TowarD A HAPPIER RETURN 

The U.S. income tax will be 47 years old 
today. Does anyone want to sing “Happy 
Birthday” to Slate the joyous occasion? 

When it was born in 1913, few people fore- 
saw how the tax would grow, It started with 
a nibble of 1 to 6 percent. Now it gobbles 
20 to 91 percent. 

The result has been to eat up savings and 
capital and stunt the growth of the national 
economy. 

A way to curb the damage has been sug- 
gested by Congressmen Howarp Baker, of 
Tennessee, and A. S. Herione, of Florida, 
with the backing of five other Representa- 
tives- from Indiana, Texas, and Tennessee. 
They are sponsoring legislation to reduce 
the income tax rate in every bracket. Their 
proposal would ease the bite on all taxpayers. 
In addition, they predict the lower rates 
would spur economic growth which soon 
would put tax revenues back at their present 
level or even higher. 

We wish. Congress would observe the 47th 
birthday of the income tax by adopting the 
Herlong-Baker bills. It would mark the 
birth of a better day for taxpayers, and for 
the economy. - 





Additional Hearings Scheduled on TBA 
Marketing Practices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 
Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, un- 


Honorable James ROOSEVELT, made Feb- 
ruary 19, 1960, in which he announced 
that additional hearings will be held 
the marketing of TBA items in the 
troleum industry. Mr, RoosEvett is 
chairman of Subcommittee No. 5 of the 
House Small Business Committee. His 
release, which includes his own state- 
ment, deserves the attention of the many 
Members who are concerned over the 
problems of small business, and is set 
forth as follows: 

Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT, Demo- 
crat, California, chairman of Subcommittee 
No. 5 of the House Small Business Commit- 
tee, after conferring with the Honorable 
Wricut PATMAN, chairman of the full ‘com- 
mittee, announced today that additional 
hearings relating to the marketing of TBA 
items in the petroleum industry are being 
scheduled by the subcommittee. Repre- 
sentative ROOSEVELT stated: 

“The evidence documented at the Decem- 
ber 9-11, 1959, hearings and the subsequent 
investigations by the subcommittee, indi- 
cate that it is both proper and necessary 
that additional hearings be scheduled. This 
is true not only for the purpose of giving the 
major oil companies an opportunity, under 
oath, to rebut the charges of coercion and 
intimidation aimed at them in relation to 
their marketing practices involving TBA 
items, but to also give the subcommittee 
an opportunity to further develop specific 
instances of coercion and intimidation 
brought to light at the hearings along with 
instances of possible retaliation which have 
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that some of them will desire to do so.” 

In making this announcement, Repre- 
sentative Rooseve.T points out that the sub- 
committee has been investigating specific 


Among these is the situation involving 
a@ service station in Texarkana, Tex., wherein 
it was alleged that a Cities Service Oil Co. 
supervisor showed the service station opera- 
tor a letter and told him he must give up 
his lease. The staff is investigating this 
matter and the subcommittee is now await- 
ing receipt of the letter in question from 
the Cities: Service Oil Co. along with any 
other pertinent documents. It is expected 
that Cities Service Oil Co. may desire to ap- 
pear before the subcommittee at its im- 
pending hearings. 

Another matter investigated by the sub- 
committee involved testimony that a Shell 


Oil Co. salesman in the Detroit area had 


presented to a Shell service station operator 
a list of things that the operator must do 
or get out. This list was obtained by the 
subcommittee and it was ascertained that 
the station involved is a “C” station and 
the items referred to were in the main 
housekeeping items. It is obvious to the 
subcommittee, upon a study of the service 
station manager’s agreement involved in this 
matter, that the Shell Oil Co. considers their 
“C” station managers, who are on commis- 
sion, to be employees of the oil company 


and subject to the supervision of the oil - 


company in all matters and that they can 
be discharged by Shell Oil Co. on 24 hours 
notice. Although Shell Oil Co., in their 
“C” station agreement with the managers, 
indicates that the managers may handle any 
brand of TBA merchandise they desire and 
by letter to the “C” station managers indi- 
cate that the manager is not obligated to 
purchase his TBA items from Shell -or 
through Shell, the oil company goes further 
and states: “The extent to which we will 
enjoy your patronage must depend upon 
your voluntary acceptance of our products 
line and the service we are able to render.” 
It is expected that the Shell Oil Co. may 
desire to appear before the subcommittee 
at its impending hearings. 

Further information has been obtained 
concerning the tape recording played at the 
hearings on December 11, 1959, which clearly 
depicted the actions of a Sinclair salesman 
in insisting that the service station operator 
must remove competitive TBA items not 
sponsored by Sinclair from his shelves before 
Sinclair would renew his lease or negotiate 
a new lease. The subcommittee has obtained 
a duplicate original of the new lease now 
in effect between the operator and the Sin- 
clair Refining Co. which reveals that it was 
negotiated and signed at the time that the 
tape recording was taken on the 28th of 
August and that the lease is effective from 
August 1, 1959, indicating a 3-week period 
from the time Mr. Thompson's old lease was 
up and the time he was able to get a new 
lease from Sinclair. The Sinclair Oil Co. has 
also, subsequent to the hearings, requested 
a reproduction of the tape which was played 
at the hearings and this has been made 
available to them. It is expected that the 
Sinclair Oil Co. may desire to appear before 
the subcommittee at impending hearings. 
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Testimony was received at the hearings 
relative to a new service station lease being 
put into effect by Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Western Operations, Inc., which is 
being studied closely by subcommittee staff. 
It was alleged at the hearings that this lease 
might be in violation of the Sherman Act; 
the Clayton Act, and the California Cart- 
wright Act. Since the December 9-11 hear- 
ings, the subcommittee has received some 
additional information concerning this new 
lease. It is expected that the Standard Oil 
Co. of California may desire to appear before 
the subcommittee at the impending hear- 
ings. . 

Representative Roosove.t further an- 
nounces that immediately following the 
hearings he dispatched a letter to the Hon- 
orable Robert A. Bicks, Acting Assistant 
Attorney General, Antitrust Division, De- 
partment of Justice, requesting that the 
subcommittee be brought up to date on 
actions taken by the Justice Department in 


Telation to the matters developed both at 


previous hearings and at the December 9-11 
hearings oe ae eye No. 5. A reply 
was sub ently received from Mr. Bicks 
indicating t the Justice Department has 
initiated investigations and studies in sev- 
eral areas and situations, some of which 
were developed by the subcommittee hear- 
ings. Especially noted was the fact that an 
investigation of the pricing and. distribution 
practices of the Esso Standard Oil Co. in the 
Virginia and West Virginia areas is being 
conducted by the Justice Department. 
There was much evidence presented at the 
December 9-11 hearings relating to Esso’s 
current activity in converting lessee and 
commission dealers to “Service Station 
Manager” commission contracts. It is ex- 
pected that the Esso Standard Oil Co. may 
desire to appear before Subcommittee No. 
5 at the impending hearings. 

It is also expected that other major oil 
companies would want to appear. The in- 
stances mentioned here are only a few of 
the many situations developed at the hear- 
ings involving major oil companies. Other 
situations are constantly being brought to 
the attention of the subcommittee. 

Representative RoosEvEtt also stated: 
“There are indications that the industry is 
still haunted by the specter of retaliation. 
The witnesses who appeared at the hearings 
December 9-11 indicated that one of the 
biggest difficulties faced in getting the full 
story from the service station operators is 
the fear of retaliation by the major oil com- 
panies through their power to cancel leases 
or failure to renew them.” 

In discussing retaliation, Mr. ROOSEVELT 
pointed out that Mr. Leonard Weinstein, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., suggested at the hearings, 
and later by letter to the subcommittee, that 
it would be helpful if a letter from the sub- 
committee could be received to the effect 
that witnesses can and will be protected 
against retaliation. Such a letter was pre- 
pared and sent to an official of the Connec- 
ticut Automotive Wholesalers Association. 
Since that time the subcommittee has re- 
ceived affidavits from Mr. Weinstein setting 
out additional instances of alleged coercion. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT also announced that the 
subcommittee has completed a full investi- 
gation of one instance involving a Shell Oil 
Co. “C” station manager who was involved 
in testimony developed at the December 
hearings. Shortly after the hearings this 
manager was given 24 hours termination no- 
tice and relieved of his duties. Mr. Roosr- 
vELT stated: “As a result of the investigation, 
I am fully satisfied that retaliation was not 
involved and that, in this specific instance, 
the exercise by the oil company of its super- 
visory prerogatives was not precipitated by 
the testimony of any witness appearing 
before the subcommittee at the December 
hearings.” 





February 29° 
Red Star Over Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE L, HAYS 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under the 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an article from Latin 





American Events, edited by Dr. Emilio — 


Nunez Portuondo, former President of 
the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions. 
I spoke out at the very beginning - 
about the Communist-dominated Castro 
dictatorship and this is further docu- 
mentation of the situation in Cuba to- 
day. 

The article follows: 

CusBa.—Significant events have occurred 
Cuba during the past week. Mikoyan’s vy: 
to Havana on the pretext of opening the 
trade fair had previously been set up in New 
New York and Mexico City was an event of 
the particular importance for the Communist 
regime that has usurped power in the un- 
fortunate island. 

The day of Mikoyan’s arrival, the general 
staff of the Communist government came 
out in full force to hail the Chief, Comrade 
Mikoyan. Castro and the Russian Deputy 
Premier exchanged warm embraces in view 
of TV and press cameras, to the surprise of 
those simpletons who still doubt that the 
bloodthirsty Cuban dictator is a Red. 

The first words of Mikoyan contained a 
threat to the United States of America and at 
the same time, full backing fore Castro’s 


regime. He applauded agrarian reform, re-_ . 


marked that in Russia all private property 
had been taken without indemnification by 
the government—which has caused some 
foolish souls to finally realize that there is 
no hope for compensation from Castro's 
confiscations. 

Later, Mikoyan placed a ficral wreath 
decorated with the hammer and sickle at 
the base of the statue of Jose Marti, the 
apostle of Cuban independence who never 
sympathized with Marxist doctrine. 

A group of university students, outraged 
at this profanation of Jose Marti, approached 
with a floral wreath enclosed in the Cuban 
flag. The police stopped them, broke a few 
heads, and destroyed flowers and flag. 

The only thing left at the feet of Jose 
Marti was the banner of the hammer and 
sickle. The chief of the Havana police is a 
well-known Communist and ex-convict sen- 
tenced for trafficking in drugs, Almejeiras - 
by name. 

When the Russian Exposition was about 
to be opened, the police and soldiers serving 
as guards, the majority of them active Reds, 
fired their rifles into the air, to show their 
enthusiasm. Many persons were hurt in the 
resultant confusion and panic. ; 

This time Fidel Castro did not say, as on 
other occasions, that the guns were fired 
by counterrevolutionaries or hateful Yankees. — 

In a Russian helicopter, Mikoyan and 
Castro toured various sites on the island, 
which are guarded by military forces. No 
reporter or photographer was permitted 
along on this secret trip. 

To Cienaga de Zapata went only Mikoyan 
and the Castro brothers. This is the place 
where it is said that the Russians and @ 
Hungarian engineer are planning the estab- 
lishment of a guided missile base. They 
also visited the Sierra Maestra and the Isle 
of Pines, a place frequented by Russian 
submarines. 
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Puppet-President Dorticés offered Com- 
rade Mikoyan a banquet in the grand style, 
in the Presidential Palace. One news agency 
reported that it was attended by the cream 
of Cuban society. Of course, the only cream 
gaining entrance to the Presidential Palace 
is the new cream, that is, Red comrades in 
high Government and party positions. 

A funny incident occurred at the banquet, 
Mikoyan remarked to Castro that Cuban 
Foreign Affairs Minister Raul Roa was the 
‘ uglist man he had ever seen. Roa, obviously 
emotionally overcome by his honor, humbly 
expressed his thanks and indebtedness to 
Deputy Premier Mikoyan. And Castro took a 
bath for the occasion, the first one in 42 
days according to statistics. 

Later, the commercial agreement brought 
by Mikoyan from Moscow was signed. As 
is well known the agreement contains secret 
clauses, providing escapes for Soviet Russia. 
Don’t forget that this is a contract between 
@ new satellite state and base headquarters. 

Newsmen interviewed Mikoyan over TV. 
When imprudently asked about the in- 
famous Hungarian repression, the Red 
Deputy Premier became huffy and replied 
that the question was loathsome, and he 
made no further reply. The hapless reporter 
who asked the question is now undoubtedly 
pondering his fate in a Havana jail, or is 
in exile. 

The loan made does not consist of a grant 
of cash but rather of credit, for the pur- 
chase of Russian goods. Naturally, the prices 
will be fixed by the seller. 

And whenever heavy machinery, planes or 
agricultural equipment is sold, they will be 
sent to Cuba accompanied by hundreds of 
Russian experts who will make their own 
extracurricular contribution to the com- 
munization of poor Cuba. 

Of the million tons of sugar that Russia 
agrees to purchase annually from Cuba at 
the world market price, only two hundred 
thousand tons will be paid in dollars, much 
less than previously paid in dollars for 
former purchases. The remaining eight 
hundred thousand will be paid in Russian 
products, which will, of course, take the place 
of free-world exports, especially those from 
the United States. 

Mikoyan reached Oslo, Norway, after de- 
parting Havana. There the difference be- 
tween a free people such as the Norwegians 
and a people subjected by a Red dictatorship 
such as the Cuban, could clearly be seen. 

Mikoyan, speaking before 800 Norwegian 
students tried to justify the barbaric Soviet 
oppression in Hungary. The students booed 
and hissed. 

Cuban students reacted the same way, but 
were herded off to jail by the Red Cuban 


police. . 





Widening the Panama Canal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 - 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, 5.C., of 
February 27, 1960: 

WIDENING THE PANAMA CANAL 

The time is coming when the United States 
must decide whether to widen the Panama 
Canal or leave it as it is. 

While some people may not be aware of it, 
the canal is already too small for our largest 
warships—such as the supercarriers of the 
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Forrestal class. If these carriers must be 
moved from the Atlantic to the Pacific, they 
must now make the long voyage around Cape 
Horn. 

Officially, the Navy says that the new car- 
riers are so much faster that they can make 
the long trip in less time than the older car- 
riers. Moreover, the Navy maintains a com- 
plete fleet in each ocean, and adequate bases, 
Nevertheless, it may be desirable to widen 
the canal so that it can handle any modern 
warship. 

From the commercial viewpoint, the canal 
is large enough to handle practically all 
oceangoing ships as of the moment. On the 
other hand, as ships get larger, the canal will 
not be able to handle them. There are sey- 
eral ships today which are too big for the 
canal already. 

The latest estimate was that it would re- 
quire over. $2 billion to widen the Panama 
Canal, so that it could handle Forrestal-type 
carriers. Congress may not be in a mood to 
vote this sum of money at the moment, and 
chances appear against legislation to widen 
the canal. Another complication is the hos- 
tility toward U.S, occupation of the Panama 
Canal Zone in Panama. While there is little 
likelihood that the United States will grant 
Panama sovereignty in the Panama Canal 
Zone, recent demonstrations, and other pro- 
tests incurred by the Communists, have made 
the U.S. posture there a delicate one. 

In this connection it could be that an ex- 
penditure of several billion dollars might— 
several decades hence—be utilized by Pan- 
ama, or another power, if we ever lose sov- 
ereignty in the 10-mile-wide Panama Canal 
Zone. This is a rather “iffy” danger, how- 
ever, and the main question is whether se- 
curity and commercial considerations justify 
the expenditure, 

Eventually, we believe, the expenditure will 
be made, if only for peacetime purposes. 
However, action does not appear to be immi- 
nent, and chances are against any action at 
all in the immediate future. Uncle Sam, in 
this case, is estopped from action at the 
moment because of a pinch in finances— 
though, ironically, we could widen the canal 
and then some, with the money we are spend- 
ing on foreign aid each year. 





The Challenge Broadens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor 
on February 26, 1960: 

THE CHALLENGE BROADENS 

It looks as if Mr, Eisenhower will return 
from his Latin-American visit to face a 
mounting challenge to his interpretation of 
American defense needs, his attitude on the 
budget, America’s position on the global 
front, and whether he has sufficiently alerted 


the country to current dangers from Soviet . 


power increases. 

So long as criticism of administration de- 
fense policy and its effect on American inter- 
national influence was mainly confined to 
Democratic Party leaders, Mr. Eisenhower 
could. expect that most Americans would 
discount it in the context of a presi- 
dential élection year. So long as it came 
most notably from “the spenders,” it tended 
to answer itself. And even the most sincere 
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testimony of military leaders—which in any 
case reflected wide differences of opinion 
among them—has a certain ex parte ring for 
the civilian population. 

But as voices such as those of Robert A. 
Lovett and Robert C. Sprague, both Repub- 
licans, both bankers, and both with intimate 
knowledge of the national effort to build 
security, express differences with the Presi- 
dent in this vital field, the White House is 
under new compulsion to state its own case 
more effectively. These men have now testi- 
fied before a congressional committee study- 
ing policymaking. 

Another impressive witness questioning 
administration policy is Dr. James P. Baxter, 
president of Williams College. 

That three such men find themselves 
differing publicly with the President proves 
no more than that there is room to differ 
among men of relatively conservative back- 
grounds. Such statements indicate the 
existence of infiuential Republican opinion 
which has been for some time at variance 
with that of the President. ‘ 

When asked by a committee member what 
should be done to alert the country to the 
security problem, Mr. Sprague said: “I think 
there is one man in the United States who 
can do this effectively and that is the Presi- 
dent * * * I believe * * * the danger is 
more serious than the President has ex- 
pressed.” 

Mr. Lovett had already testified that he 
felt the United States is “doing less than 
its best” and that budgetary considerations 
are playing an increasing part in decisions.” 

But all this testimony, including that of 
Mr. Baxter, was dealing with a much broader 
field than that of an alleged “missile gap” 
or even military defense as a whole. Mr. 
Baxter, for example, said: “Nobody hates in- 
flation more than college presidents. * * * 
But there are things that the American peo- 
ple spend a lot of money on that they could 
well do without, or with less of, in exchange 
for security.” 

One of the major questions about presi- 
dential leadership to which the White House 
should direct more attention thus emerges. 
It is the question whether the Government 
is doing ‘all it should to make the American 
people as aware of the challenges facing 
them as they are, say, of the availability of 
swimming pools and motorboats. 

How much of this leadership should the 
White House be expected to provide; bow 
much should come from Congress? Is the 
administration satisfied with the national 
effort? 

There is a wideapread—possibly mis- 
taken—impression that it is. But if so the 
satisfaction does not include all Republicans, 
let alone election-minded Democrats. The 
emergence of this fact is something the 
President himself will have to take more seri- 
ous account of in the weeks and months 
ahead. 





Is the SAC To Be Our Maginot Line? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Somersworth Free Press, 
one of the leading weekly newspapers in 
the State of New Hampshire, published 





and edited by Mr. John J. Ballentine of - 
Somersworth, N.H., on February 25, 1960, 
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=— “Is the SAC To Be Our Maginot 
Is THE SAC To BE Our MAGINOoT LINE? 


The chamber of commerce delegation 
from Somersworth that spent several days 
in W m last week arrived in the 
Nation's Capital in the very midst of the de- 
bates on defense. It seemed that every- 
where, whether it was in formal committee 
hearings or in informal discussion among 

ional leaders and their staffs, the 
uppermost questions of the hour centered 
around whether or not this country’s mil- 
itary defense is as adequate tO meet the 
Russian threat as President Eisenhower has 
been assuring it is. 

And the very best opinion we got—and ‘it 
came from Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats—was that the United States is woefully 
lacking in the type of defense that is needed 
to cope with the Soviet Union's military 
growth. , 

Our talks took us to experts in the Pen- 
tagon, to researchists in the Library of 
Congress, to the Members of our own con- 
gressional delegation. We came up with 
the conclusion that the present emphasis 
by this country on a defense system which 
centers around the Strategic-Air Command 
(SAC) system is a weak system and one 
which is being fast outdated by the Rus- 
sian’s advances in space and missiles. 

The United States, point out these people 
who are closest to the controversy, has 
placed its future security largely in the 
effectiveness of the nuclear-carrying bomb- 
ers that are located at Pease Air Base in 
Portsmouth and at some 50 similar bases 
in this country. The location of all of these 
permanent bases is known to the Soviet 
Union. And the Soviets have nearly reached 
the long-range missile capacity to blast 
them to pieces. These are the missiles 
which Russia has provde can be fired over 
a 3,000 mile range with an accuracy that 
is close to 1.8 miles. Their supersonic 
speed and range capacities make the con- 
ventional bomber such as the B-47 or B-50 
obsolete. 

Our conversations in Washington with 
those people whose judgments is sound is 
that the United States has in its SAC de- 
fense system a second maginot line. What 
is needed is a complete revision of this 
country defensive and offensive military 
capacities to cope with the very real threat 
that is posed by a nation that has pro- 
gressed far beyond us into the missile and 


space age. 





Mountain Sheep Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 21, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion will begin hearings on an applica- 
tion by a private power combine ts build 
a dam at Mountain Sheep. This is 
another stage in the developing contro- 
versy over the middle Snake River, a 
controversy which is recognized by many 
people as bearing similarities to the his- 
toric battle over full development of 
Hells Canyon on the same river. I 
would like to enter into the Recorp the 
following editorial on this matter from 
the Record-Courier in my hometown of 
Baker: 
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[From the Record-Oourier, Feb. 4, 1960] 
MoUNTAIN SHEEP PROJECT 


The State currently has under advisement 
the matter of issuing a permit for the Moun- 
tain Sheep Dam to a combine of private 
power companies at a site just above the 
mouth of Salmon River on the Snake River. 

A similar decision rests with the people, 
for after all in recent years the resource 
development has come to be a matter of 
dumping comprehensive programs over- 
board and making the decisions upon a 
political basis. 

As in the case of Hells Canyon, the Moun- 
tain Sheep power combine originally applied 
for lesser development—two lower dams with 
negative storage in comparison to regional 
needs. They were, however, turned down on 
this application, after it fell to a small group 
of persons fighting for full development of 
the water resource to battle the big, well- 
financed utility companies in the Federal 
power hearings on the original Mountain 
Sheep-Pleasant Valley two-dam plan. The 
FPC in the Hells Canyon case agreed with 
the resource development people that a high 
dam would be the better project for the 
public but in spite of this granted the 
Ipco three-dam license, and said that the 
public could get its storage and full develop- 
ment elsewhere to make up for the Hells 
Canyon waste. 

After this ill-fated Hells Canyon decision 
the FPC could hardly do the same as Moun- 
tain Sheep-Pleasant Valley and so was vir- 
tually compelled, politically as well as 
resourcewise, to deny the license. Instead, 
it said a high dam was necessary on the 
Snake River. 

At this juncture, facing the prospect of 
public control of upstream storage, the 
companies immediately agreed with the FPC 
and said that in spite of their effort to put 
over the lesser development they would be 
glad to build a higher dam—but not the 
best one. 

It is at this point the companies (PPL, 
PGE, and WWP) applied for license to build 
the 690-foot Mountain Sheep Dam, the ob- 
ject of the present applications. It would 
block the higher Nez Perce project located 
below Salmon River and would also block 
a public dam proposed by both the Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
at the Mountain Sheep site. It would also 
effectively block the fish runs on the main 
Snake River. A companion project, the 
Lower Canyon dam planned for the Salmon 
River and subject likewise to Federal license, 
could later block the fish runs of the 
Salmon River. 

The companies in their big argument have 
enlisted many sportsmen, however, with the 
propaganda that the Mountain Sheep Dam 
would defeat Nez Perce Dam, a public site 
delayed for the future when the fish problem 
is solved. Sportsmen generally have felt that 
Nez Perce would wipe out fish runs on the 
Salmon River even though under current 
thinking it would not be built until it would 
be assured of fish solutions. Sportsmen also 
have been led to believe power companies 
would leave the Salmon River and its Lower 
Canyon site alone, a promise hardly borne 
out by the history of greed. 

The tricompany Mountain Sheep Dam 
would block the Imnaha River. It is vaguely 
proposed that a $14 million fish canal and 
passage at the dam be built to convey the 
6,000 steelhead and 9,000 salmon annually 
up the Imnaha. The canal would be built 
a distance of 17 miles in solid rock. (Figure 
the annual interest cost on this facility and 
you will see why on a per-fish basis this 
writer has contended they do not have a 
solution to the fish problem at this time.) 
The dam as yet has no solution to the fish 
problem on the main Snake. 

Residents of Wallowa County favor the 
Mountain Sheep site as a promise of some 
construction prosperity, and the advantages 
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of a lake in the canyon reaching back to 
the Hells Canyon site. The lack of any 
prosperity in these parts from the big Ipco 
projects, however, would seem to cancel out 
this hope, and there is no way of kn 
what tremendous recreation benefits are 
being missed for not having the high Hells 
Canyon or ultimately the high Nez Perce 
Dam. 

At any rate this is right in the middle of — 
another big resource controversy. There ig 
no one on the side of the public defending 
the full development of the water. resource, 
The question is whether some of the ee 
inal comprehensive plans are surviving 
through the administration’s giveaway pro- © 
gram sufficiently that in 1960 the people 
will realize how deficient single-purpose, pri- 
vate, incomplete development really is. Or 
possibly the development can be held off 
long enough till a new administration will 
again be willing to say “no” to wasteful 
exploitation. : 

Nothing in this present hearing has come 
to the attention of this writer to convince 
him that a private, single-purpose power 
company is competent to develop the multi- 
purpose public resource in the public in- 
terest, waterwise, fishwise, storagewise, rec- 
reationwise or in any respect. At Mountain 
Sheep it is a stop-public development 
scheme, a desperate effort to never let the 
public get control of any major upstream 
storage site. It unfortunately, is a demon- 
stration that the public is not powerful 
enough to stop private destruction of major 
resource values. No amount of pleading 
that at present there are no solutions to 
the fish problem has deterred the companies 
from rushing the blockades in the river. 4 

By two yardsticks we are dubious about 
the monopoly dam scheme at Mountain 
Sheep First, it obviously is not the fullest 
development. Second, it gives no assurances 
that public values will be respected at a 
multipurpose public site. 








History Shows Purpose of Politics Is Te 
Rise to New Challenges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in his news- 
letter for March 3, our able colleague, — 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PaT- 
MAN] makes some most thought-provok- 
ing comments which go to the roots of 
the central problem facing our Nation 
today. Although these comments are 
addressed specifically to the Democratic 
Party, they point so cogently and 
sharply to the decision which we as & — 
Nation must make soon if we are to 
continue our American tradition of 
greatness that I commend it to the at- 
tention of all thoughtful citizens re- 
gardless of party, and under unanimous 
consent I include this portion of our 
colleague’s newsletter in the Appendix of 
the RrEcorp. 

The newsletter follows: 

Wricut PatTMan’s 1,280TH WEEKLY LETTER, 
FoR RELEASE Marcu 3, 1960, First CON- 
GRESSIONAL Districr or TEXAS, “HEART OF 
THE GULF SOUTHWEST” 

PURPOSE OF POLITICS 

“Political organization is not an end in tte 

self but merely the framework in which hu- 
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man purposes can be fulfilled”—so writes, 
this week, C. Northcote Parkinson, a politi- 
cal scientist best known for his Rarkinson’s 
law. 

The human purposes of political organi- 
gation badly need redefining in relation to 
the problems of our times. The Democratic 
candidate who correctly perceives these pur- 
poses and states them in a clear and cer- 
tain way—if there be such a candidate— 
will, I think, be the next President. The 
wide belief among politicians that the Re- 
publican’s claim to peace and prosperity 
is unbeatable seems to me to misread his- 
tory and to misread the minds of most of us 
today. Peace and prosperity has been 
amply defined: It means that all is well, 
that there are no threats to our survival, 
and that there are no problems at home ex- 
cept in the tealm of Federal finance. 

The era has long since passed when we 
could entertain ourselves with the notion 
that the Russians’ productive efforts were 
sure to prodtice only a bungling comedy of 
errors. The era of hysteria has passed, when, 
after the Russians exploded the atom bomb, 
we imagined that Communists and spies 
were overrunning our Government and per- 
haps our churches. More recent events— 
such.as the Russians’ demonstrated super- 
iority in missiles, space exploration, and per- 
haps scientific training—have ied to an un- 
easy suspicion that all is not well; that the 
foremost challenge of our times is not, as 
the administration thinks, preserving the 
value of the dollar and balancing the Fed- 
eral budget. Considered appraisals such as 
that of Mr. Allen Dulles suggesting that the 
Russian economy is expanding at a rate al- 
most three times as fast as ours, while we 
pursue, with an almost religious zeal, tight- 
money and high-interest policies that both 
stunt our economic growth and retard our 
educational system, are far from comforting. 

One of the most influential ideas of our 
times, whether we know its source or not, 
was expressed several years ago by Arnold 
Toynbee in his efforts to advance a theory 
of history. This is the idea that nations 
have either flourished or declined by thé 
responses they have made to new challenges. 
Some have responded to new challenges and 
risen to new heights; others have failed to 
respond and have declined or disappeared. 
Peace and prosperity as we know it, does 
not meet the human purpose of our times. 

Whether there will be a candidate who 
can perceive and state the human purposes 
the Democratic Party is to serve, no one 
can say. In recent years there has been little 
agreement among congressional Democrats 
as to what our purposes are. In the two last 
elections increasing majorities of Democrats 
were sent to Congress but, except for those 
from the farm areas, few have seemed to 
know why. About half have seemed to think 
the people are deeply disturbed and dissatis- 
fied with the administration's handling of 
our Nation’s affairs; the other half have 
seemed to think they were elected because 
“we have supported Ike’s programs more 
than the Republicans.” This is not to say 
that the Democrats are unworthy; it is only 
to say that the times cry for leadership. 





We Build a School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an address 
which I delivered at the dedication of the 
Narragansett Junior High School, Nar- 
ragansett, R.I., on December 20, 1959: 
WE ButILp A ScHOOL 
(Address by JoHN E. Focarty) 


It is always a very great joy and a privilege 
to assist in the dedication of a school. It 
is a particular pleasure to participate in such 
a dedication in a community such as Nar- 
ragansett which reflects so clearly your dedi- 
cation to the West interests of your young 
people, your faith in the future growth and 
well-being of the community, your under- 
standing of the importance of education in a 
democracy, and your determination to meet 
the challenge of a new age. 

We live in a State which has been closely 
identified with educational and cultural de- 
velopment since the earliest colonial times. 
We have a proud heritage from our ancestors 
who labored to create the founadtion of un- 
derstanding on which our way of life is built. 
We are an optimistic people with faith and 
determination that we can meet the future 
with courage and integrity, and this fine new 
school which we dedicate today emphasizes 
those characteristics which keep democracy 
safe and strong. 

These are challenging and crucial days in 
education because so much is happening. 
Within our own lifetime man has entered 
the age of atomic energy and He can 
transmit events with the velocity of light 
and travel faster than the speed of sound. 
His achievements in science and technology 
are spectacularly increasing, with the result 
that every other day seems to bring a new 
and breathtaking headline. This is having 
@ profound effect upon public thinking in 
regard to education, upon. public concern 
that the education our children receive shall 
be adequate to the needs of our times. 

Because of my own great interest in edu- 
cational progress and my particular good 
fortune to serve the Government at a time 
when that interest is shared to a high de- 
gree by the people of Rhode Island, it seems 
appropriate today to say a few words about 
the Federal-State relationship which exists 
between the schools and the National Gov- 
ernment. It is a unique and satisfying re- 
lationship and one which has enabled us to 
strengthen our democracy and hold fast to 
the ideals of our forebears. 

America has a proud history of local con- 
trol and support of education. That concept 
was shaped and patterned by our early set- 
tlers and it is a pattern in which Americans 
believe wholeheartedly. We r that 
the schools belong to the people and that 
their strength is derived from the people. 
If the schools are to serve the varied inter- 
ests and needs of the people, the people di- 
rectly concerned must determine their pro- 
cedures and their policies. We do not be- 
lieve in Federal control of education but 
insofar as the purpose of education in a 
democracy is to prepare youth for alert and 
competent citizenship, we do believe in Fed- 
eral responsibility. 


Believing thus, and facing the gravest 
emergencies of our times, a year ago the 
Congress passed the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, a law which has been character- 
ized by many people as one of the three most 
imporant milestones in the history of Fed- 
eral action to strengthen our schools. It 
was my privilege to have been in the chair 
during the debate on this important legis- 
lation, and I was highly gratified, as were 
other friends of education, when the bill 
was enacted into law. It touches every level 
of education, public and private, from the 
elementary grades through the graduate 
schools, and is a major breakthrough in the 
effort to see that every young person, from 
the day he first enters school, should have 
an opportunity to develop his gifts to the 
fullest extent. It is the recognition that in 
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a free society the individual is the first line: 
of defense. | 

Under the forward-looking guidance of our 
State department education and the 
ability and leadership of Commissioner 
Walsh, Rhode Island is participating in con- 
siderable measure in the benefits made pos- 
sible by the National Defense Education Act. 

‘Our young people are availing themselves _ 
of the studept loan program; our schools 
have initiated a plan for strengthening 
science, mathematics, and foreign language. 
Our area vocational program, which is de- 
signed to provide people trained in critical 
areas of scientific development, is being ac- 


- celerated. Rhode Island is one of the States 


which has long believed that wide guidance 
is essential to the educative process, and the 
Department of Education is substantially ex- 
tending the testing program now being 
conducted. The tangible results we can ex- 
pect from this effort in identifying students 
with outstanding ability should be truly 
impressive. In thinking about the results, 
however, we should remember that this effort 
is designed not merely to identify and enable 
the most gifted to make the most of their 
gifts. It is to help all children, 
of the degree or extent of their talents, to 
take courses best suited to their ability. 

Naturally, I am delighted and proud of the 
example set by the ee of Rhode Island 
in their understanding and acceptance of 
this partnership with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

But regardless of Federal enactments or of 
State supervision, education must remain a 


‘focal responsibility. This beautiful butld- 


ing which we are dedicating today is your 
building, built for your young people and, 
under the leadershp of your board of educa- 
tion, to be used so that each girl and boy. 
may find herein satisfaction and pleasure 
and may be led to the fulfillment of his or 
her greatest capacities. 

The school curriculum and how it is 
taught are matters to be decided by your 
State Department, Commissioner Walsh, 
your local board, your superintendent and 
the citizens working with their chosen rep- 
resentatives. Yet it is rightly a concern of 
great importance to all of us that the school 
curriculum shall encompass the teaching of 
the fundamental skills and und 
which have made America strong and vigor- 
ous. We must have thorough learning Of 
the three R’s. We must delve more deeply 
into geography and history. We must in- 
crease our understanding of other peoples 
and nations. 

We must reiterate and reemphasize, too, 
the old-fashioned virtues which have made 
America great but which are sometimes lost 
sight of in a frustrated and explosive world. 

We must teach new competencies to give 
our children the tools with which they 
may hew out a path so clear that they shall 
not stumble or fall; we must teach truth, 
for only in the understanding of truth can 
man hold fast his dignity and his freedom; 
we must teach friendship, which is under- 
standing and fair play and loyalty and 
honesty and integrity—for these are th* 
binding substances of a free world. We 
must try to bring to every child the vision of 
treedom, the glory of —— and the joy 
of an abiding faith. 

be’ tides things you ase Well bwtees koe 
you may be very proud of the record you 
have established, of the schools you have 
maintained, and of the leadership which 
holds them high. 

I said that the schools belong to the 
people. And yet, in a very real sense, the 
schools belong neither to the people, the tax- 
payers, the teachers nor any other group, for 
all of us are only trustees and we hold the 
schools in trust for the benefit of our coun- 
try, our community, our children and the 
generations to come. No school can ever be 
much better than the community wants it 
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You have built a school. But this, ‘too, 
you have builded: 

Not so much a schoolhouse, as a fortress, 
a haven, a temple, a dream, a hope. With- 
in these walls we protect our greatest treas- 


ures and guard our most important re- 


agar npg ege and an honor to dedicate 
as a living memorial to the past, 
the men and women who lived, strug- 


to the future, that those who follow us 
may be wiser and stronger and more under- 


standing than are we. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following newsletter of February aT, 


1960: 
WASHINTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 


The water pollution bill to double the pres- 
ent Federal spending brought both the year’s 
first Presidential veto and attempt by the 
Democrat leadership to override it. The 
failed by 22 votes to muster the n 
two-thirds of those present and voting—the 
vote was 249 (234 Democrats to 15 Republi- 
cans) to 157 (130 Republicans to 27 Demo- 
crats). Three other Texans joined me in 
support of the President’s position. The 
President, in denying the added spending 
beyond the present $50 million per year, rec- 
ommended: (1) A national conference for 
the study of water pollution; (2) increased 
Federal authority to enforce provisions to 
prevent water pollution; (3) modest Federal 
funds for administrative purposes; and (4) 
research and technical assistance by Federal 
Government. 


The President’s veto message pointed out 
the essentially local nature of sewage treat- 
ment plant construction, warning that added 
Federal money would tempt municipalities 
to delay essential water pollution abatement 
efforts while they waited for Federal funds. 


Arguments for doubling Federal expendi- 
tures: (1) More Federal funds will not delay 
but stimulate local construction; (2) foreign 
aid provides money to help other nations 
build sewage treatment plants, among other 
projects, so why not do more at home with 
Federal money. 

ents against doubling present Fed- 
eral expenditures: (1) This is $70 million 
yearly beyond the present budget; many 
other budget-busting spending bills are 
awaiting attention, and all adds up to the 
danger of more inflation; (2) local efforts 
now are providing the necessary water pollu- 
tion abatement without more Federal money. 
For my part, I heartily agree with the Presi- 
dent stressing the local nature of this prob- 
lem and shall do my part, both to support 
sound Federal efforts te preserve local and 
State initiative and not to cheapen the dollar 
by inflationary Federal spending. Meanwhile, 
the 1956 program of expenditures goes right 
on despite the defeat of this bill. The 
double expenditure is the same amount re- 
quested by the bill's proponents 4 years ago 
when I was on the Public Works Committee. 
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In Congress, continued effort by a Member 
or Members to increase spending on any 


program generally bears fruit. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, 
as guest on this week's television program 
for Dallas (10:30 a.m. Sunday, WFAA-TV) 
stressed his belief in and effort toward free- 
ing the farmer from Federal subsidy, regu- 
lation and control. He traced the wartime 
nature of our farm program and pointed out 
that only 5 crops of 250 are in trouble, and 
they (wheat, cotton, peanuts, rice, and to- 
bacco) are the ones supported by Federal 
regulation and money; thus only a portion 
of our farmers are affected. (Therefore, only 
a percentage of the higher prices for grocer- 
ies result from Government subsidy.) Tak- 
ing wheat as an example (see Newsletter, 
Feb. 13), $1,000 per minute storage cost 
alone) Mr Benson recommends two actions: 
(1) Free farmers from Government regula- 
tion; (2). eliminate surpluses on hand by 


reducing supports. After a lifetime in agri-° 


culture, Secretary Benson displays great 
knowledge of the farmer and his needs. His 
knowledge fs equalled by his courage. He 
agreed that if Congress does not act (and 
only Congress makes the law, not the admin- 
istration of the President), the people may 
force the Congress to take action, as was 
done last year in the forced passage of a 
labor bill (over the objections of the House 
Democratic leadership). 

The defense issue which stirs up mighty 
debates at appropriation time (more so in 
an election year) might be on the wane as 
a political football. As the facts come to the 
surface, forced out despite security precau- 
tions (not to broadcast our military plans 
and abilities), the overall strength of the 
United States is becoming better understood. 
Undestandably, the same vocal members of 
Congress who now are most critical are the 
same ones who most loudly demanded more 
Federal action and spending as a cure-all 
for recession. That was the political foot- 
ball then. As one member put it this week, 
“The perennial political pessimists who are 
selling America short on defense are just as 
wrong as they were 2 years ago when they 
forecast a depression for the country, willing 
to sell America short to further their own 
political careers.” Fortunately, there are 
many Members of Congress left who do not 
underestimate the intelligence of our people, 
and have a respect for solving our problems 
by truth and the fact—not demagoguery. 

Parkinson's two laws concerning what ails 
bureaucratic government are worth a chuck- 
le, even as they spell out the truth. Law 
No. 1: “The more people there are on a job, 
the sooner it doesn’t get done and, therefore, 
more people are always hired to help not 
complete it.” Said another way, “Work ex- 
pands so as to fill the time available for its 
completion’ (ad infinitum). Law No. 2 
(just out): “Expenditure rises to meet in- 
come.” This means any anticipated budget 
surplus will never materialize if anticipated 
in time by the spenders to provide necessary 
expenditures. On the second point, an edi- 
torial suggests, “Expenditures rise without 
regard to income.” This most certainly we 
have demonstrated over the last 25 years in 
Congress. 





Lithuania, a Land in Bondage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 
Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, may I 


call to the attention of my colleagues a 
splendid editorial commemorating Lith- 











Daily News of February 17: 
LirHvuany, A LAND IN BONDAGE 


In his last words before his execution, one 
of the most famous of the Irish patriots of 
this céntury commended the Irish people — 
for their faculty of retaining through cen- _ 
turies of misery the remembrance of lost Pe 
liberty. & 

However, the Irish are not alone in that — 
experience. Through the centuries, there 
have been more slaves than freemen, more 
subjects than citizens, more in chains hee 
at liberty. 

There is no greater joy than freedom won, 
but there is no greater tragedy than freedom 
lost. -Liberty sharpens the appetite for lib- 
erty, and a people who have won freedom 
and then have it taken from them hunger- 
for it more passionately even than those 
who have never tasted it, and do not know 
its sweetness. i 

Today should begin Lithuania’s 43d year : 
of freedom. At the end of World War I, that 
small Baltic land proclaimed its independ- 
ence, and it was recognized by- most of the 
world’s powers. However, in 1940, Russian 
troops occupied Lithuania and the once-in- 
depndent state became the Lithuanian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, which is not» =~ 
Lithuanian,.nor socialistic, nor a republic. 

It is Soviet. 

Nowhere is the Iron Curtain=tighter than 
in Lithuania. Behind that black shield, 
Russia is destroying a nation, and it will 
not permit foreign diplomats or newspaper- 
men to view the scene of the crime. 

Some 3 million people, if that many sur¢ ce 
vive, have tasted freedom and are now in t £ 
bondage. There can be no celebration in 
Lithuania, nor in this country where hun- 
dreds of thousands of Lithuanians have 
found the freedom denied their brothers 
in the homeland. 





Lenten Services at the Lutheran Church 
of the Reformation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF . KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 Oe 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker,I ff 
am including herewith a copy of a let- —§s_- | 
ter from Rev. Lawrence D. Folkemer, 
pastor of the Lutheran Church of the 
Reformation, 212 East Capitol Street, ~ 
Washington, D.C. We are sure Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate will be-~ 
glad to accept the cordial invitation of 
the Lutheran Church to attend Lenten 
services. The Church of the Reforma-= ~ 
tion is located only a few blocks east of 
the Capitol. 

The letter follows: 






FEBRUARY 23, 1960. 
To Members of the Congress and their Staff. 
Dear FRIENDS: For many years, noonday- 
Lenten services have been conducted at the 
Church of the Reformation for the commu- 
nity on Capitol Hill. These services have 
been a source of inspiration for thousands of 
men and women who have desired a short 
period of each day for meditation, prayer, 
and rest. Lent has historically given Chris-. 
tians an opportunity to deepen their spirit- 
ual life and to face their daily tasks with re= 
newed faith and devotion. < 
The services are interdenominational in — 
nature. Guest clergymen from all denomi= 

























i 


1960 


nations are invited to speak. Lent is a fit- 
ting season for people of all churches to 
worship their common Lord. Very often 
Members of the Congress attend together 
and worship with those of their staff. 

It is our special hope that our Congress- 
men will be able to attend the first serv- 
ice on Ash Wednesday, March 2, from 12:05 
to 12:30, the first day of the sacred Lenten 
season. Special prayers will be offered in 
behalf of our President and our Nation’s 
leaders in these trying times. 

May we cordially invite you to attend and 
make available this invitation also to the 
members of your staff. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE D. FoLKEMER, 
Pastor. 





The Advertising Gold Medal Award 
; for 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp the 
following remarks which were delivered 
on February 18, 1960, by Dr. Frank 
Stanton, president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, during ceremonies 
at which he was presented the Printer’s 
Ink Gold Medal Award for 1959. Dr. 
Stanton has placed in perspective the 
basic questions involved in Government 
regulation of broadcasting, and has done 
so clearly, succinctly, and persuasively: 

I am most grateful for this award—the 
more so because it comes at a time when 
broadcasting is the object of less than uni- 
versal admiration. Selecting me for a place 
in the long line of recipients of the gold 
medal awards falls, I am afraid, somewhat 
short of wisdom. But it certainly speaks 
well for the jury’s courage. 

The fact is that anyone in broadcasting is 
rather easily moved by honors these days. 
We have become somewhat more expert in 
the acceptance and usages of censure. This 
expertise we acquired the had way—by di- 
rect exposure. I have even begun to take an 
interest—thus far academic, for the most 
part—in epithets. Let me quote you some: 

“Base, servile, venal polluted the founda- 
tions of society—the most ignorant, merce- 
nary, and vulgar automatons that ever were 
moved by the continually .rusting wires of 
sordid mercantile avarice.” 

However familiar these denunciations may 
seem to you, they were not taken from a 
column of television criticism, a seminar 
on mass communications, or a Washington 
hearing. They are not even a concomitant 
of the age of advertising. They were used 
on March 4, 1799, to describe the state of 
the press in the United States. And they 
were used, not by an outsider, but by John 
Ward Fenno, editor of the leading newspaper 
of the day, and presumably an expert. 

I bring all this up nearly two centuries 
afterwards for, I think, very good reason. 
I do not do it necessarily to remind you 
that the older media have also had their 
troubles—reassuring as the contemplation 
of that fact might be to me at the moment. 
The real point is that the editor of an out- 
standing newspaper made this scathing in- 
dictment of his own field a year after the 
United States had undertaken, in the Sedi- 





7 tion Act of 1798, the only statutory venture 


yar 
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in our history aimed at the direct control 
of a medium of expression. Nor was Fenno 
alone in his opinion. Another editor the 
same year accused the press of “mawkish- 
ness, dreariness, and gross folly.” 

After four editors were jailed under the 
Sedition Act for criticizing the Government, 
the law was abandoned—killed off by public 
opinion. But the notion of getting a more 
responsible medium of expression by leg- 
islative action has persisted throughout our 
history. Every time that any vehicle of ex- 
pression, any medium of communication, 
any institution of culture or education has 
widespread public attention concentrated on 
@ weakness or a failure or even a dilemma, 
there are always demands that “there ought 
to bé a law.”’ 

The road to utopia by Government regu- 
lation looks invitingly easy. And it is easy. 

The easiest way for us in television to duck 
responsibility for the tough business of 
planning balanced programing is to default 
and say to the Government, “You tell us 
what to do, and we’ll do it.” 

The easiest way is to let some Government 
agency fix the percentage of the day’s pro- 
graming that will be hard news, the per- 
centage that will be serious drama, the per- 
centage that will be classical music and the 
percentage that will be westerns. The 
easiest way is to sidetrack competition al- 
together—every network doing exactly what 
the Government prescribes and not one risky 
whit more. The easiest way is to dump into 
the laps of Government the most challeng- 
ing problem of television—the achievement 
of that elusive, arduous, perplexing objec- 
tive of a democracy: meeting the will of the 
majority and at the same time accommodat- 
ing the rights and interests of minorities. 


Government prescription is the easiest: 


way. But it’s also the irresponsible way. 
It promises imaginary short-term gains at 
the price of real long-term loss. It is a way 
full of delusions, traps, and unending en- 
meshments. It is based on fallacies almost 
inevitable in any attempt to shortcut nor- 
mal growth in any area of expression. And 
in the end it leads, not to utopia, but to 
weakness, timidity, uniformity, and stag- 
nation. 

Sometimes from surprising quarters usu- 
ally dedicated to freedom and ordinarily 
keenly sensitive to any Government intru- 
sion into expression in America, the argu- 
ment is advanced that, because there is a 
technical limit on the number of television 
channels available, the Government should 
be empowered to regulate what is broadcast 
on those channels. This is an unrealistic 
as well as a shortsighted view. The Gov- 
ernment is no. more competent to dictate 
the contents of a medium that has technical 
limitations on the number of its outlets 
than it is to dictate to those that have 
economic limitations. 

Once the Government tells three television 
stations in a city what they must broadcast, 
how long does anybody suppose it would be 
before the Government also teils the only 
newspaper in town what it must print? 
Most metropolitan centers in the United 
States have more competing television sta- 
tions than competing mass circulation 
dailies. Indeed, today there are only 12 met- 
ropolitan centers with three og more dailies; 
there are four times that many cities with 
three or more television stations. It would 
be as logical to seek constitutional reforms 
to impose Government standards on news- 
papers because their number is limited by 
economics, as to regulate programing on 
television stations because their number is 
limited by the spectrum. 

It is not at all helping that those who 
would regulate television programing pro- 
test that they would concern themselves only 
with cultural and entertainment material 
and leave the news alone. Whet sort of 
arbitrary definition—and whose?—is to de- 
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termine what in informational, what is cul- 
tural, and what is entertaining? Last night 
the “Circle Theater” presented a dramatic 
exposition of the ciiy of Pittsburgh’s note- 
worthy method of dealing with juvenile de- 
linquency. Was this y entertain- 
ment? Was it sociology? Or was it news? 
Not only would such distinctions be impcs- 
sibly difficult, they are very apt to be con- 
tradictory in some cases and almost wholly 
overlapping in others, | 

No thoughtful observer wants to restrict 
the application of the tenets of a free — 
to what some agency in Washington defines 
as news. If the principle is once established 
that the Government has the right to super- 
vise everything else in communications or 
expression, I don’t think it would make any 
difference whether we got what was clinically 
tested as news or not. To have freedom 
merely to report events in your own way, to 
cover those you want to, and to omit others, 
to edit—essential as such freedom is—is only 
the beginning of a free press. For isolated 
events are merely fragments of experience 
reflecting the national character. The for- 
mative powers are rooted deep in other areas 
of expression—a fact that Prof. William 
Ernest Hocking established, in fine and per- 
pee phrasing, in his “Freedom of the 

Press: A Framework of Principle”: 

“Neither the value nor the duty of ex- 
pression is limited to its more purposeful 
aspects. Speech and press may be trivial, 
casual, emotional, amusing, tive, 
speculative, whimsical, foolish; all utterance 
serves a sociaPend—to report to fellow beings 
mutual presence and interest, the play of 
mood, the vagaries of taste, the gropings 
for principle, the barometric flux of belief 
and disbelief, hope and fear, love and hate, 
and thus to shape attitudes * * * there is 
@ common duty to protect the whole range 
of this freedom, as a right of social exist- 
ence.” 

Advocates of Government control of tele+ 
vision programing have also spoken in such 
gentle terms as “guidelines.” We ought not 
to be misled by these. I would be as re- 
pelled by a newspaper “guided” by Govern- 
ment as one controlled by it. If the 
guidance has no element of force in it, it 
would have no significance. If it does have 
force, it is merely a-euphemism for Govern- 
ment control. There is no such thing as 
“a little’ Government control. Any control 
at all is repugnant to ali our values and & 
damper on creativity and the stimulation of 
freely competing expression. A society that 
sees one more Indian bite the dust on tele- 
vision is far safer than a society that sees 
one iota of its freedom of expression given 
up to its government, 

I am familiar with the hypothesis that we 
could evolve some kind of responsible com- 
mission, made up of eminent altruistic citi- 
zens appointed by the Government to review 
and report on television periodically. But 
unless they had punitive powers, what 
would it mean? Television is already re- 
viewed regularly by some of the most artic- 
ulate people in the American press. Great 
and powerful publications, moreover, fre- 
quently editorialize on what we have done 
that we ought not to have done and what” 
we have left undone that we ought to have 
done. They examine not only the substance 
of our programing but also our policies, our 
trends, our economics, our personnel, and 
even our private deliberations. There is 
nothing left for a commission to review. 

Suppose, on the other hand, the hypo- 
thetical commission is given real teeth to 
enforce its standards. Then we are in the 
dilemma that dependence on benevolent 
despots always involves. There is no way to 
tell whether they will remain benevolent or 
whether their successors will be benevolent 
at all. Walter Lippmann. spelled this out 
very plainly in “The Good Society,” in his 
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discussion of the flaw in “planning” social 
ts: ; 
“Not only is it impossible for the people to 


which all their hopes depend: The selection 
of the despots who are to make society so 

and so secure has to be left to the 
of irrational chance.” 


any magazine because it will not submit its 
editorial contents to review by a commission. 
Newspapers should not be required to yield 
control of editorials and features to a com- 
mission because economic facts preclude an 
unlimited number of papers in the commu- 
nity. 

Regulation is just the wrong, the precipi- 
tous, the penny-wise, pound-foolish way of 
seeking improvement. 


But the thoughtful man knows also that im- 
provement will come hard and slow after 
many a false start, after many years of trial 
and error, and, above all, by facing realities 
rather than attempting to evade them. 

I cannot share the defeatist view that, if 
the Government does not take the improve- 
ment of television programing under its con- 
trol, there will be no improvement at all. 
There is nothing in our national experience 
to support this view. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that any worthwhile improvement 
must have a deeper and sounder foundation 
than Government policing. It seems to me 
that such a foundation consists in the stake 
that all of us in this country have in a 
vigorous, freely competing, unrestricted tele- 
vision medium. 

At this particular moment in history, all 
of us—whatever our individual interests— 
have one overriding common interest: that 
in this rapidly moving age of conflict, the 

process does not go down—a 
lumbering anachronism, the victim of totali- 
tarian swiftness and directness. In this de- 
cisive battle, the immediacy, the speed, and 
the impact of television can be decisive fac- 
tors in informing the American people dur- 
ing crises and creating a prompt feedback of 
the sense and purpose of the people to the 
Government. It is both a lesson of history 
and ordinary commonsense that this func- 
tion cannot be carried out except in an at- 
mosphere of freedom. 

All of us here also have a special stake in 
a@ free television because we are all devoted 
to a free and expanding economy. The stim- 
ulative effect of television on that economy 
has been tremendous. None of us can afford 
to let it stagnate and fall short of its high- 
est capacities; if we do, its strength as a 
medium will so deteriorate that it won't be 
worth saving. 

All of us recognize that, because of the 
unique characteristics of the.medium and 
the speed of its growth, the problems fac- 
ing television are complex and, in some re- 
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spects, unprecedented. The major part of 
the burden in solving these problems must 
rest with the broadcaster. We have fully 
acknowledged this responsibility and intend 
to discharge it. But we cannot, and should 
not, withdraw from the world of which 
we are a part and make command decisions. 
A trust in a democratic society is given, 
not in a context of isolated authority, but 
on the assumption that one will have con- 
stant reference to the values and objectives 
of his fellow citizens. eS 

We may be slow in perceiving these. We 
may be in need of a better, surer way of 
determining them. But we are aware of 
them, and we mean to respect them. For 
television will begin to reach toward its 
utopia only when it has full confidence that 
it is realizing in one way or another the 
values and objectives of all the people. This 
means not just always catering to the ma- 
jority, but also taking into account and re- 
_ ing intellectual and esthetic minori- 


The quest for utopia always falls short 
of achievement. But it is the quest itself 
that is important—not the illusion that we 
will ever achieve perfection. I hope that in 
our quest we will not be lured into short- 
euts that turn out to be dead ends or seek 
remedies more devastating than the ills they 
are supposed to cure. I am for undertaking 
the quest the hard way, the responsible way, 
the enduring way. 

If I may take away one meaning from this 
highly flattering occasion, it is the convic- 
tion that I am not alone. 





South American Swing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the world 
continues to shrink in size as our giant 
jet airliners link nations and people to- 
gether. People-to-people contact of the 
finest kind results from such quick air 
transportation. Braniff plays a part in 
binding closely the nations of .the West- 
ern Hemisphere. A recent demonstra- 
tion of this linkage by airline was the 
preinaugural survey of Braniff Airways’ 
jet transport service to Lima, Rio, Sao 
Paulo, and Buenos Aires. The following 
account from the February 29, 1960, issue 
of Aviation Week, by Robert Hotz, points 
out the economic and diplomatic possi- 
bilities in this increased transportation 
service: 

{From Aviation Week, Feb. 29, 1960] 
SovtH AMERICAN SWING 
(By Robert Hotz) 

We have just returned from a 15,000-mile 
swing througf South American summer ac- 
complished in less than a day and a half total 
flying time that provided a remarkable dem- 
onstration of the impact jet transports will 
have on that part of the world and of the 
effectiveness of the type of person-to-person 
diplomacy that President Eisenhower so 
often talks about. The occasion was a pre- 
inaugural survey of Braniff Airways’ jet 
transport service to Lima, Rio, Sao Paulo, 
and Buenos Aires to begin regular opera- 
tion in April. Preinaugural junkets are a 
routine hallmark of the airline business, but 
every once in a while there is a fortunate 
combination of circumstances that produces 








an experience that goes far beyond the 
routine junket. This Braniff expedition led 
by its dapper president, Charles E. Beard, 
was one of those notable exceptions. 

First, the aircraft was something out of the 
ordinary. We have flown in both the Boeing 
707-120 on domestic service and the 707-320 
on international runs, but the 707-227 se- 
lected by Braniff is a far different beast. I¢ 
is a hotrod version that retains the smaller 


airframe and lower gross weight of the do- e 


mestic 120 but is powered by the larger Pratt — 
& Whitney J75 turbojets of the inter- 
continental 320. Braniff picked this version — 


primarily to be able to use existing airportg ~ 


along its route without any runway addi- 
tions, but it also provides a significant speed 
advantage with its 626 miles per hour maxi- 
mum cruise on domestic routes plus a long- 
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range stretch of 3,500 miles on the interna- 


tional routes. The takeoff and climb per-> 
formance of the 707-227 at high gross weights 

was truly startling, particularly on the blis- 

tering better than’ 100° F. temperatures on 

the runways at Rio and Asuncién, and the 

thrust reversers left ample concrete remain- 

ing after landings before taxi turnoffs. 


CONTRACTING FLIGHT TIME 


As H. M. “Jack” Horner, chairman of United 
Aircraft Corp. whose Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division makes the J-75 remarked: 
“Isn't it fun-to fly on an ovérpowered air- 
craft. for a change?” Braniff pilots, Ted 
Raines and Jack Thomas, demonstrated the 
long-range cruise techniques at 560 miles 
per hour airspeed with nonstop legs of 3,276 
miles from Houston to Lima in 6 hours 20 
minutes and Asuncién to Panama (3,319 
miles) in 6 hours 26 minutes. The entire 
15,128-mile circuit, plus five local demonstra- 
tion flights carrying nearly 500 South Amer- . 
icans, was made, in the words of Ted Raines, 
“without one iota of mechanical) trouble.” 

It is obvious from the way they shrink 
South America’s great distances in relative 
comfort, that the Braniff jets and those of 
other airlines and manufacturers will play 
a significant role in binding the cultural and 
commercial and political destinies of the two 
hemispheres closer together. 
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Aside from the impact of its flying equip- —— 


ment, the trip was also notable for its vivid 
and unique glimpses of this continent from 
the air and its unusual contacts with its 
people and leaders on the ground. Some of 
the air vignettes are unforgettable, the spum- 
ing white crescents and spidery white lace of 
Igacu Falls on the Parana River where Brazil, 
Paraguay, and the Argentine meet. These 


17 separate falls plunging over the rock shelf. — 


dwarf Niagara and are seldom seen from a jet 
transport circling 1,500 feet over the green 
sea of jungle. The panorama of Brasilia, the 
new capital of Brazil being hacked from vir- 
gin soil of this vast country’s interior, also 
unfolded on another low altitude descent. 
The wonder of this sight was more in how 
much already has been completed than in the 
magnitude of the job still to be done. 


Later, 


Kubitschek, with map unfolded tracing the 
course of his country’s frontier westward, 
gave meaning to this milestone in his coun= 
try’s expansion of its westward frontier and 
left little doubt of his determination to 
merge its regional patterns into an thtegral 

nation. 

SHIRTSLEEVE DIPLOMACY 


At every stop—in the flowering oasis of 
Lima set in the arid deserts and mountains 
of the west coast; in the steaming heat of 
Rio’s matchless beauty; in the park-like. 
atmosphere of the Argentine countrysidé and 
the cosmopolitan air of Buenos Aires, the 


quantity and quality of local residents who — 


a 


turned out to met this traveling group of © 


journalists, financiers, and businessmen was ee 


evidence of the sound sympatico relations — 
Braniff has cultiyated in the areas it serves 


oe 


in the cool, bright summer of — 
Petropolis, Brazilian Président Juscelino — 


- 
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and the effectiveness of 
diplomacy. 

And, nowhere, of course, is the need for 
expanded modern air transport greater than 
in the vast expanse of South America, with 
its paucity of good surface transport and its 
acute requirement to move its natural re- 
sources and raw materials to processing cen- 
ters and to distribute food and goods to 
its population. 

South America’s economic development 
already has been aided immeasurably by the 
network of local and U.S.-flag airlines that 
now lace the Southern Hemisphere. More 
than 90 percent of the current air travel 
between North and South America is busi- 
ness and diplomatic. The great North Amer- 
ican tourist market has hardly been tapped 
in this direction. But, just as the 300 miles 
per hour piston-powered transport that put 
Europe only 24 hours from the United States 
stimulated the tourist boom in that direc- 
tion, so will the 500-600 miles per hour jet 
transport provide the impetus to open South 
America to a similar travel flow. 
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Connally Amendment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 19 the Los Angeles Evening 
Herald Express made the following edi- 
torial comments regarding the so-called 
Connally amendment which have in- 
spired much mail from home on this 
subject: 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Evening 
Herald Express, Feb. 19, 1960] 


CONNALLY AMENDMENT 


The sponsors of the current attempt to 
repeal the Connally amendment are playing 
with dangerous fire which could consume 
the United States in the flames of world 
communism. 

Are the people of this country willing to 
take such a desperate gamble with the liber- 
ties won for us so bravely first in the Revo- 
lutionary War and protected so zealously 
since then in military conflict which included 
two World Wars? 

What is the Connally amendment? 

Congress accepted and passed into law in 
1946 the theory of the International Court 
of Justice, more commonly known as. the 
World Court, of which the United States and 
other United Nations countries became 
members. 

Under the original plan, all nations would 
have been bound to accept decisions of this 
World Court respecting them, without 
exception. 

But Senator Tom Connally saw danger in 
this unqualified commitment and proposed 
the six-word Connally amendment to pro- 
vide protection for the United States against 
international injustice. 

This specified that this country accepted 
jurisdiction of the World Court except in 
cases of a domestic nature “as determined 
by the United States.” Those final six words 
quoted constitute the Connally amendment. 

Other nations adopted similar protective 
laws for their governments. 

The current move to repeal the Connally 
amendment, on which the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee is now holding hear- 
ings, stems from a resolution introduced by 
Senator Husert Humpurey, Minnesota Dem- 
Ocrat and presidential candidate, 
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His motion, Senate Joint Resolution 94, 
would force the United States to accept the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the World Court 
“in relation to any other state accepting the 
same obligation.” 

The vast majority of Americans hope con- 
tinualiy for world peace. 

But it is our belief that this is not the 
proper time to relax the safeguards of the 
Connally amendment; because no strong as- 
surances have been given that other nations, 
including the Iron Curtain countries, will 
play fair. 

Let us consider a few of the awful pos- 
sibilities of what the World Court could do 
to the United States. 

Suppose an issue would be brought before 
the International Court of Justice that the 
United States, which built and always has 
maintained the Panama Canal and its de- 
fenses, must relinquish all connection with 
the canal, -turning it back to Panama or 
transforming it into an international project. 

Suppose the difficulties between the United 
States and Cuba should be determined in a 
manner entirely inimical to the defenses of 
US. security. 

Suppose the Court should attempt to ban 
advanced U.S. military bases around the 
world, at present considered the main deter- 
rent to war. 

Or determine other important world issues 
which could wreck this nation. 

Would this not amount to national sul- 
cide? 

We hope that all of our readers will take 
sufficient interest in this grave issue to write 
to their Senators and Congressmen express- 
ing their opinions. 





Tax Confusion Causes Unfair Criticism 
of Cooperatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, our farmer and consumer co- 
operatives, which have made such a 
great contribution to the economic wel- 
fare of our country, have been exposed to 
much criticism and adverse publicity be- 
cause of the confusion over their tax 
status. The situation has resulted from 
recent court decisions which hold that 
patronage refunds distributed to patrons 
in a form other than cash are not income 
to the recipient unless shown to have a 
definite market value. These decisions 
are contrary to the intent of the Internal 
Revenue Act of 1951. 

Anticooperative forees have seized this 
opportunity to advance tax proposals 
that are aimed not at tax equality, but at 
crippling the cooperatives. An example 
of this is the proposal that all coopera- 
tives be required to refund patronage 
capital to patrons in cash within 3 years 
of receipt and to pay 4 percent cash divi- 
dends on patronage capital retained for 
that period. 

At the February 16 meeting of the 
board of Dairyland Power Cooperative, 
La Crosse, Wis., the directors passed a 
resolution calling on Congress to adopt 
legislation to clarify the problem by stat- 
ing in so many words that noncash 
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patronage dividends are taxable to the 
patron in the year received. I would 
like to include Dairyland’s resolution in 
the REcorp: 

see ore Power Cooperative, through its 

has reviewed the pro- 
cand ms the US, rereasery Department to 
require all cooperatives to refund patron- 
age capital to patrons in cash within 3 
years of receipt and to require them to pay 
4-percent cash dividends on patronage capi- 
tal retained for such period. 

Such a proposal is discriminatory and is 
obviously intended to cripple the sound op- 
eration of farmer and consumer cooperatives, 

It is inconceivable that it should be er 
serious consideration by Congressmen and 

Senators who appreciate the important role 
played by cooperatives in our rural economy. 

The board of directors of land are 
appreciative of the criticism which may be 
levied at cooperatives and the income tax 
status of retained patronage capital as the 
result of court decisions, acquiesced. in by 
the Internal Revenue Service, holding that 
patronage refunds distributed to patrons in 
a form other than cash is not income to the 
recipient unless shown to have a definite 
market value. 

These court decisions, and the Internal 
Revenue Service regulation following them, 
run counter to the intention of the Internal 
Revenue Act of 1951 and the time-honored 
policy applicable to the taxation of patron- 
age dividends distributed other than in cash. 

To meet this problem, the board of direc- 
tors of Dairyland Power Cooperative urges 
Congress to adopt legislation which would 
clarify the problém and expressly provide 
that noncash patronage dividends or re- 
funds constituting taxable income be tax- 
able to the patron at par in the year re- 
ceived. Such a provision would carry out 
the intent of the Revenue Act of 1951, 


& 





Illinois Court Rules. Customers Should 
Get Benefit of Federal Subsidies to 
Private Power Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. EVINS: Mr. Speaker, the other 
day I commented on the disposition that 
the private power companies are making 
of the approximately $114 billion worth 
of subsidies they are receving under the 
accelerated amortization program. I 
pointed out that many of the private 
Power companies are passing on this 
generous windfall to their stockholders, 
but that in some States the public utili- 
ties commissions are insisting that these 
benefits from the Federal subsidies be 
passed on to the customers from whose 
pockets the money originally came. In 
this connection, the Illinois Supreme 
Court, in a recent decision, has also 
agreed with this point of view as re- 
ported in the following excerpt from the 
weekly APPA Newsletter. Those of us 
who have deplored the granting of these 
subsidies in the first place find some sat- 
isfaction in the news that the customers 
will benefit from them. 

The .excerpt from the newsletter 
follows: 
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Intrnots Court Ruies Ratrerayers Must Get 
BeEenerir or LISERALIZED DEPRECIATION 


The Illinois Supreme Court, in a prece- 
dent-setting ruling, has declared that the 
State commerce commission erred in allow- 
ing a water utility to charge rates which did 
not reflect the utility’s savings through lib- 
eralized depreciation. The court’s decision 
is expected to affect future rates of all utili- 
ties in Illinois. 

The case went to the high court after the 
Illinois commission had granted a rate 
boost to the Alton Water Co. Cities and 


ruled against them, took the issue to court. 

In upholding a lower court decision, ap- 
pealed by both the water company and the 
State commission, the supreme court de- 
clared: 

“The commission allowed the company to 
subtract from gross income as a current ex- 
pense not only Federal taxes actually paid 
but also an amount equal to the saving 
produced by the use of accelerated depreci- 
ation—that is, the difference between actual 
taxes and the taxes which would have been 
due if normal straight-line depreciation had 
been employed. This amount is credited to 
a@ special account which may not be used 
for dividend distribution to shareholders or 
transferred to surplus. 

“We agree with the lower court that the 
commission’s approach was erroneous and 
that only actual tax expenses should have 
been allowed,” the supreme court said. 

Noting that these reserve funds could be 
used for plant expansion and that the re- 
sulting new properties “would presumably 
be included in the rate base,” the court 
said: “Consumers will then be forced not 
only to contribute the prepayments but to 
pay a return on them for the benefit of the 
shareholders, who will thus receive a return 
on money they did not invest in the com- 
pany. This result cannot be approved.” 

The court noted that the liberalized de- 
preciation section of the tax law is intended 
to stimulate expansion “particularly in high 
risk, growing and small businesses.” Since 
utilities are allowed a rate of return “calcu- 
lated to attract the capital required for 
necessary expansion * * * the purpose of 
section 167 would not be thwarted nor 
would discrimination be introduced into 
the Federal tax law by requiring utilities 
to pass the savings of accelerated deprecia- 
tion on to its customers.” 

Figures compiled by the Federal Power 
Commission show that five private power 
companies in Illinois have collected $25.5 
million more in taxes from their consumers 
than they have paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment, by using section 167 of the Federal 
tax law. In addition, these five companies, 
plus another small utility, have collected an 
additional $13 million from their consumers, 
by using defense-related fast tax writeoffs, 
under section 168 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

The total accumulated tax deferrals— 
which the Illinois Supreme Court in the 
recent water company decision called a 
forced, interest-free loan from the present 
consumers for the benefit of the utility— 
for these companies at the end of 1958 
under both sections 167 and 168 are: Cen- 
tral Illinois Gas & Electric Co., $1,744,969; 
Central Illinois Light Co., $3,013,000; Cen- 
tral Illinois Public Service Co., $2,553,000; 
Commonwealth Edison Co., $20,920,000; Tli- 
nois Power Co., $10,224,000; and Mount 
Carmel Public Utility Co., $54,765. 
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Book Review: “Communist China and 
Asia” - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, our 
China policy must be changed drastic- 
ally—and soon. It is leading us away 
from effective controlled disarmament 
and toward World War III. The Con- 
lon report to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee last November made 
this clear. So, apparently, does A. Doak 
Barnett, a leading authority in this field, 
in his just-published book, ‘““Communist 
China and Asia,” published for the 
Council on Foreign Relations by Harper 
& Bros., New York, 

Under a previous consent I am in- 
cluding herein the review by Henry R. 
Lieberman from the New York Times 
book review section, February 28, 1960. 
Mr. Lieberman was a Far Eastern cor- 
respondent for 12 years following World 
War II and is now assistant foreign 
news editor of the Times. His review 
follows: 

THE PROBLEM WHOSE NucLEUs Is PEIPING— 
Review or Book ENTITLED “COMMUNIST 
CHINA AND Asia,” BY A. DOAK BARNETT 

(By Henry R. Lieberman) 

This is clearly one of the best analytical 
reports on Comunist China and Asia that 
has yet appeared in print. It may even be 
the best. 

A. Doak Barnett’s book is no journalistic 
“quickie.” Published under the auspices of 
the Council on Foreign Relations, it is a solid 
piece of work by an American who was born 
in Chiha, who has spent years traveling in 
and around that country both as a student 
and reporter, who has supplemented this 
with extra research, who thinks clearly, 
writes lucidly and who has no particular ax 
to grind. 

Mercifully, Mr. Barnett comes at the reader 
not with pitchforks, but with documented 
facts and plausible, if sometimes arguable, 
conclusions. Although he has his own views 
of American China policy, and states them 
forcefully, he has not ignored other views 
based on the same facts. 

In developing his analysis of the challenge 
posed by the Chinese Communists in Asia, 
Mr. Barnett makes these key points: 

1. There is considerable evidence of dis- 
affection in Red China, but the Peiping Gov- 
ernment has established tight authoritarian 
control, and there are no indications that 
its rule is under serious domestic threat. 

2. Peiping’s leaders are determined that 
Red China shall play the role of a great power. 
They are making every effort to develop 
rapidly China’s industrial, scientific and 
military capacities. 

3. The Sino-Soviet alliance is not mono- 
lithic; there have been signs of differences 
between Peiping and Moscow. But the 
available evidence in recent years indicates 
a strengthening rather than weakening of 
this Communist Axis, and there seems little 
immediate prospect of an open split. 

4. The United States and other non-Com- 
munist nations are involved in a long-term 
struggle with Red China throughout Asia. 
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A heavy commitment of American resources, 
“intellectual and moral as well as material,” 
will be required to check Peiping’s spreading 
influence and shore up non-Communist 
Asian states. 

Red China’s weltanschaung, as examined 
by Mr. Barnett, envisages a continuing 
worldwide struggle between the forces of 
communism and the forces of “imperialism” 
(noncommunism). Generally, he 
Peiping tends to regard the world as split 
into three main groups: the Communist 
bloc, the newly independent uncommitted 
countries and the imperialist bloc led by 
the United States. 

While seeking to curry favor with the 
neutralist nations, and sometimes falling 
over its own feet in the process—as in the 
cases of India, Indonesia and Burma— : 
China looks upon the United States as the 
“No, 1 enemy” and the prime target for all 
Communists. Mr. Barnett notes in his - 
analysis that Peiping is determined not only 
to absorb United States-supported Taiwan 
as part of Communist China, but also to 
drive United States influence from Asia. : 

“The prospect of a prolonged struggle 
between the United States and Communist 
China is not a comforting one, especially 
for those Americans who seek quick solu- 
tions to all international problems,” he 
writes. “Yet, this is what the immediate 
future holds. The best that the United 
States can hope for is that this struggle can 
be waged primarily by nonmilitary means, 
and if the United States acts wisely and 
effectively, this seems to be at least pos- 
sible.” 

On the _ controversial issue of US. 
recognition of Red China, Mr. Barnett points 
out that the extreme views expressed on 
sides of this question have tended to ob- 
scure the more important long-term ques- 
tion of how to deal with the China problem. 
Thus far, we have applied what he calis a 
policy of limited pressure. Mr. Barnett sug- 
gests that a two-China policy coupled with 
a policy of strong American support of non- 
Communist Asian states might achieve more 
effective results. The two-China idea in- 
volves international acceptance of two Chi- 
nese Governments: one in Peiping, control- 
ing mainland China; the other in Tapei, 
controlling the Taiwan and the Pescadores. 

As part of the two-China approach, Mr. 
Barnett proposes effective action to persuade 
the Chinese Nationalists to evacuate the off- 
shore islands they hold near mainland China, 
But he advocates continued rejection of Pei- 
ping’s claim to Taiwan itself, and he calls 
for efforts to induce some of the United 
States’ allies to commit themselves to the 
defense of Taiwan. 

Mr. Barnett emphasizes the need to bring 
American China policy more closely in line 
with the approaches of other non-Commu- 
nist countries as a means of making our 
China policy more effective. He also urges 
increased efforts to open up certain chan- 
nels of nonofficial contact with Red China 
and the gradual relaxation of existing re- 
strictions on trade, except for strategic goods. 

None of these moves would solve the basic 
problem, Mr. Barnett concedes. He feels, 
however, that such steps could reduce many 
of the dangers and bring about wider inter- 
national support for the American position 
in Asia. 

He writes: “American policymakers haye 
reacted strongly against the oft-made 
charges that they have been ‘inflexible’ in 
their approach to China policy. In practice, 
however, they have consistently maintained 
in recent years that any substantial change 
of any important aspect of American policy 
toward China would result in undermining 
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. the whole policy, thus weakening the entire 
non-Communist position in Asia.” 

In this reviewer’s mind, there is still a 
question about the wisdom of our forcing a 
Nationalist evacuation of the “offshore is- 
lands” before the achievemeht of some kind 
of modus vivendi settlement along the 
China coast. 

The fact remains, nevertheless, that Mr. 
Barnett has done an excellent job. Perhaps 
the chief value of his book is that it pro- 
vides an authoritative background and un- 
emotional setting for further intelligent 
discussion of the China problem. 





Educational Readjustment Assistance to 
Veterans Who Serve in the Armed 
Forces Between January 31, 1955, and 
July 1, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, soon there 
will come before the House for consid- 
eration a Senate-passed bill, S. 1138, 
which provides educational and voca- 
tional training, rehabilitation training 
for service-connected disabilities, and 
loans for homes, farms, livestock, farm 
machinery, and otherwise closely par- 
allels the World War II and Korean GI 
bills. The principal feature of this bill 
is the educational opportunity it will af- 
ford our young men and women who 
serve in the military service of their 
country during the peacetime years of 
1955 through 1963. 

Testimony before the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee has clearly shown the 
greatest asset this country has is the 
brains and intellectual potential of its 
young people. Failure of the United 
States to develop the minds and skills of 
its young and strong is one of the great- 
est crimes of our age. Testimony has 
shown that this country will, in the very 
near future, be repaid in full for all ex- 
pense it was put to in providing educa- 
tional training for the GIs of World War 
II and Korea. Yet this investment will 
continue to produce a financial, pro- 
ductive, and technological return for the 
next 30 years or more. The Senate has 
seen the wisdom of enabling ex-GI’s to 
gain an education with Government 
help—yet there are powerful forces, in- 
cluding the Departments of Defense and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, which 
oppose this legislation. 

The Defense Department opposes it 
maintaining it tends to cause some en- 
listees or draftees not to reenlist. They 
have‘found, in the past, that 45 percent 
of those separating from the service did 
so to take advantage of educational op- 
portunities afforded by the GI bill of 
rights I believe this is a wonderful 
tribute to modern American youth who 
have the desire to learn and be of greater 
value to themselves, their families and 
their country. On the basis of testi- 
mony offered by the Defense Depart- 
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ment, approximately 100,000 young men 
are being inducted into service each year. 
The majority of these men receive from 
9 to 21 weeks of technical training. 
About 50 percent of those trained are in 
the lower schools and 50 percent are in 
the higher technical schools, such as 
electronics and mechanics. 

Would it not be a wonderful thing to 
permit young men who have served and 
will serve their country in the next few 
years to go on to college under the GI bill 
of rights and equip themselves to render 
greater service to their country and to 
their - home communities? The cost to 
the Government would be slizht and the 
Government would get it back many 
times over during the lifetime of the 
GI’s benefited. It is narrow thinking on 
the part of the Defense Department offi- 
cials to deny boys and girls who have 
served their country the opportunity of 
finacial assistance toward an education, 
merely because the various branches of 
the military do not want to be bothered 
with training new recruits to take the 
place of those who leave to go back to 
school. 

I am hopeful that Members of this 
House will acquaint themselves with the 
provisions of S. 1138, passed by the Sen- 
ate on July 21, 1959, and make it pos- 
sible for GI’s and WAC’s to secure a 
higher education. 





The Need for Outside Help in Cleaning 
Up Water Pollution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, when 
I voted on last Thursday to override 
President Eisenhower’s unfortunate veto 
of H.R. 3610, the bill that would have 
made a modest increase in annual funds 
available to help local communities in 
building sewage treatment facilities to 
end. pollution of our Nation’s lakes and 
rivers, I pointed out the serious squeeze 
confronting at least three major cities 
in my own district in upstate New York— 
Amsterdam, Gloversville, and Johns- 
town. 

These cities have been ordered by the 
State of New York to construct costly 
sewage treatment plants before a fixed 
deadline. Yet in each case the local tax 
revenues to underwrite such construc- 
tion are simply not available, and the 
State has offered no financial assistance 
to help these communities carry out the 
State’s own mandate. 

Hence, either the Federal Government 
steps in to help these local communities 
help themselves in meeting their serious 
pollution problems, or else the needed 
sewage treatment facilities just don’t get 
built. It’s as simple as that. What these 
cities face, Mr. Speaker, is not a theory 
but a condition. With the knowledge 
they might be able to get some modest 
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Federal help in meeting their problem, 
they would have been stimulated to move 
ahead to help themselves and finance 
their own local share. Without such 
help their financial problem is almost 
insurmountable and their river and 
streams will have to remain polluted. 

It is true, of course, that in spite of 
the President’s veto the present program 
of Federal assistance will continue in ef- 
fect with annual appropriations expected 
at the rate of some $45 million a year— 
of which roughly $2.7 million will be al- 
located for projects in New York State. 
But the backlog of requests for such help 
is already so great that chances of any 
one city getting help from these limited 
funds within the foreseeable future are 
slim indeed. 

Mr. Speaker, to point up the urgent 
need of these cities I have the honor to 
represent, a need which prompted me to 
try to try to help them by supporting the 
expanded program the President re- 
jected, I desire to include herewith edi- 
torials from the Amsterdam Evening 
Recorder of February 26 and the 
Gloversville Leader-Herald of February 
25 which discuss this situation objec- 
tively and certainly from a most non- 
partisan point of view. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Amsterdam Evening Recorder, 
Feb. 26, 1960] 
Our POLLUTION PROBLEM 

The current session of Congress has suf- 
fered its first veto. President Eisenhower 
rejected the bill which would have increased 
Federal appropriations to deal with stream 
pollution. 

Ending water pollution is an essential mat- 
ter. Carelessness in the past has permitted 
many of our streams to become so contami- 
nated that even fish shun them. But the 
expense involved creates a problem for which 
no one has offered a solution. 

For several communities in our area the 
pollution problem is of paramount impor- 
tance. The Mohawk River has been ad- 
judged polluted to the point where it 
constitutes a health menace. Communities 
along its banks discharge untreated sewage 
in such quantities that the stream, noted 
for its natural beauty, has become an ex- 
posed sewer, 

A solution is possible through only one 
effective means. This sewage must be treated 
in disposal plants which eliminate health 
hazards. But such plants would represent 
tremendous expense. So much so that more 
than one community in this part of the Mo- 
hawk Valley would face bankruptcy if rae 
were compelled to finance construction of 
disposal plants at this time. 

Since stream pollution is a locally created 
problem, the President feels that it should 
be eliminated through local efforts. There 
are many who will agree with that point of 
view. 

That might answer the question as to 
“why” responsibility for pollution abatement 
rightfully reverts to the communities di- 
rectly involved. But the answer as to just 
how they are going to solve the problem 
without State or Federal help is no clearer 
now than it was when the original cleanup 
edict was issued in Albany. 

[From the Gloversville Leader-Herald, 
Feb. 25, 1960] 
WaTER POLLUTION SHOULD CONCERN PUBLIC 

By the time this appears in -print, the 
question of increased Federal aid to battle 
water pollution may be academic. The 
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House of Representatives was scheduled to 
vote today on overriding President Eisen- 
hower’s veto of the $900 million water 
pollution control bill. 

If the veto is overridden in the House, it 
should be good news to the officials of a 
number of area communities who are gather- 
ing tonight in Johnstown to discuss the 
water pollution situation. Naturally, Johns- 
town and Gloversville are as vitally con- 
cerned as any of the other communities, 

The legislation the President vetoed 
would have continued and broadened the 
— 1956 Water Pollution Act, raising 

$500 million to $900 million the 
ines of Federal funds that could have 
been spent at the rate of $90 million yearly 
to help States and local governments con- 
struct sewage disposal plants 

President Eisenhower feels that the water 
pollution control program must be hence- 
forth a financial concern principally of the 
States and communities concerned. 

Politics is involved in today’s scheduled 
effort to override the veto. The Démocrats 
believe there will be public reaction to the 
Republican votes that back up the veto. 
There won't be that reaction locally as our 
Representative already has said he will vote 
to override the veto which he has described 
as “completely ill-advised and mistaken.” 

It is doubtful, though, that the reaction 
will be so great that water pollution becomes 
even a fair-sized political issue in the com- 
ing election. The apathy of the public, even 
within the Glove Cities, to water pollution 
control measures has been tremendous. 
The attitude has not been any healthier 
than the pollution itself. 

In any event, the officials assembling in 
Johnstown tonight know they have a serious 
problem on their hands. It’s too bad they 
aren’t meeting at a time they are assured 
greater Federal aid to solve their pollution 
problems. But let’s 
hope they make progress. 


Workers are Slaves in Castro’s Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks.in the REc- 
orp, I would like to include a revealing 
report made by the United Press Inter- 
national, dateline, Havana, Cuba, Febru- 
ary 13, 1960. This dispatch, which was 
brought to my attention by a specialist 
on inter-American history, the Reverend 
Father Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., D.D., 
associate editor of World Affairs, illus- 
trates the new industrial slavery which 
is being imposed upon Cuban workers by 
Fidel and Raul Castro, military dictators. 

The report follows: 

Havana, February 13, 1960—The Cuban 
Government today assumed the task of hir- 
ing and firing workers in private industry. 
Moreover, it demanded that, in the future, 
private business firms give an accounting to 
the Labor Ministry of all such work con- 
tracts and dismissals, none of which can 
have validity without the approval of the 
aforesaid ministry. 

At the same time, the Cuban Government 
decreed limitations upon personal employ- 
ment. Employers cannot give a job to any 
worker who is not inscribed in the “Labor 
Market.” Moreover, he must have a certifi- 


wish them well and — 
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cate from that agency. The worker, for his 
part, can enroll himself only once and, upon 
obtaining employment, he cannot seek a job 
anywhere else. 

The Labor Minister, A Martinez 
Sanchez, in a TV speech last Sunday, de- 
clared that, in the future, no one could be 
dismissed from a job without the authoriza- 
tion and approbation of his ministry. 

Nore.—It was Labor Minister Augusto 
Martinez Sanchez who, at the time Secre- 
tary of State Christian A. Herter was expres- 
sing satisfaction that no insults had been 
hurled at the United States of America by 
Fidel Castro “for the last 3 days,” described 
the officials and people of the United States 
of America as “vultures.” 


Of Cabbages and Kings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
introduce into the Recorp a column 
which appears regularly in the East 
Oregonian, of Pendleton, Oreg. This 
column is written by my friend, Bud 
Forrester, and in this one he deals with 
the problem of outdoor advertising, a 
subject of interest to all of us: 

Or CABBAGES AND KINGS 
(By J. W. F.) 

“The time has come,” the Walrus said, “To 
talk of many things: Of shoes, and ships, 
and sealing wax—of cabbages and kings—” 

The controversy about whether outdoor 
advertising should be allowed along Federal 
highways has been going on for some time in 
the U.S. Senate. It has spread to the State 
of Oregon and you will hear much more of 
it before the year is out. It undoubtedly 
will appear on your ballot this year. 

In the February issue of Harper’s maga- 
zine, a San Francisco advertising agency 
executive has written, and extremely well, 
his thoughts on outdoor advertising. He 
begins: “It is so strange that billboards exist 
at all that the current controversy about 
whether outdoor advertising should be 
allowed along Federal highways achieves the 
unreality of a debate on whether witch- 
burning should be permitted in critical fire 
areas. Apparently no one has thought to 
wonder just what in h— billboards are 
doing anywhere. 

He quickly tells us that more and more 
people are wondering what billboards are 
doing anywhere and he flatly predicts that 
the days of billboards are numbered. 

He explains why billboards have survived 
sO well against attack—because the attacks 
have been made on the wrong grounds. “Al- 
most the only argument,” he says, “against 
outdoor advertising one ever seems to hear is 
that it blocks out the scenery and is un- 
sightly.” He argues that this is a mistake: 
“Do you see why it is a mistake to attack 
outdoor advertising on aesthetic grounds? 
The row then becomes a matter of compara- 
tive beauty and one can go on haggling about 
that forever. It is like arguing that mice 
should be kept out of the kitchen because 
they don’t match the formica. What a bill- 
board looks like has nothing to do with 
whether it should be there.” 

He tells us that the outdoor advertising 
business claims it has two fundamental 
rights. In the first place, it invokes the spirit 


February 29, 1966 


of free enterprise. He writes: “Outdoor: 
vertising is, of course, a business, and 
such would ordinarily have a strong | 
against inroads on its domain. Ho 
there is a very real question whether it 
title to its domain. Outdoor adve 
peddling a commodity it does not own, 
without the owner's permission: your. 

of vision.” He explains that. while it may 
be contended that everything visible 
lates one’s airspace that that isn’t so.° 
things that violate your vision are there | 

a@ specific and necessary purpose. § 

a billboard is there for the sole and expres 
purpose of trespassing on your field of vi: 

it has no other purpose. 

Outdoor advertising’s second line of ¢ 
fense is that what discriminates against of 
advertising medium discriminates ag 
all advertising medium. Of this the 
says: 

“What is the difference between 
an ad on a billboard and seeing an ad, even 


tising 


the same ad, in this magazine? The answer, 


in a word, is permission—or in three words, 
freedom of choice. Through a sequence of 
voluntary acts you have given the magazine 
advertisement permission to be seen by you. 
You bought the magazine of your own voli- 
tion; you opened it at your own pleasure, 
you flipped or did not flip through it; you 
skipped or did not skip the ads; finally it is — 
possible to close the magazine entirely. You 
exercise freedom of choice all down the line, 
The same is true of advertisements in news- 
papers. It also is true of radio and tele- 
vision commercials. g 

“You cannot throw U.S. 40 out of the win- 
dow if you are on it. Nor can you flip 
a billboard over.” 

Finally, the writer says, “Outdoor is not 


an advertising medium; it is isolated adver. ~ 


tising. An advertising medium is a medium 


which incidentally carries advertising, but. 


whose primary function is to provide some- 
thing else: entertainment, news, matches, 
telephone listings, anything. I’m afraid the 
poor old billboard doesn’t qualify as a 
medium at all; its medium, if any, is the 
scenery around it and that is not its to give 
away. Nor is a walk down the street 

to you by the courtesy of outdoor adver- 
tising.” 


We have quoted from this article at length 


because you are going to hear these points 
argued over and over again. t 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity yeh 
chasers, but such printing shall not 
fere with the prompt execution’ of work 
the Government. The Superintendent of - 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- — 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 728, 
Supp. 2). ; 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and “ise 
who have changed their residences will 
give information thereof to the Gov 
Printing Office, that their addresses may | 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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Business Wants To Know When 


| the Federal Trade Commission Will 
Enforce the Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. ° 


' Speaker, the Federal Trade Commission 
recently ordered three oil companies to 
' stop coercing their dealers to handle 
' certain brands of tires, batteries and 
. other automobile accessories. 

Testimony presented to the FIC 

' showed that the major oil companies 
involved in the action used very vigorous 
methods in forcing their dealers, or serv- 
ice station operators leasing their sta- 
tions, to handle only items approved by 
the major oil firms. 
4 Although the oil companies were 
' ordered to stop coercing the service sta- 
tion operators, the FTC found nothing 
wrong with the conduct of the major 
| rubber companies in giving special dis- 
--counts and paying special commissions 
ranging from 7 percent to 10 percent. 

Mr. C. Wilson Harder, president of the 


r National Federation of Independent. 


Business, commenting on the FTC de- 
cision writes: 


_ If the major oil companies are to continue 
| to receive these huge commissions from the 
| rubber companies, they will have to continue 
. to send out their salesmen, to talk to sta- 
» tion operators on behalf of the rubber firms 
| paying commissions to the company. 
. Thus, the anticoercion phrase of the order 
' is most likely to fall by the wayside. 
| For who, but FTC, can be so naive to be- 
» lMeve an oil company salesman, charged with 
» getting certain tires and batteries into serv- 
| ice stations handling his oil and gas, will 
| confine his activities, to gentle persuasive 
| argument, especially when he has a quota 
- to meet? 
' T include herewith for the information 
» of my colleagues the following items 
dealing with this subject: 
: NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Burlingame, Calif., February 24, 1960. 
| Hon, Frank THoMpson, Jr., 
| House Office Building 
" Washington, D.C. 
| Dear ConGcressMAN THOMPSON: In view of 
the vital interest all independent factors in 
» the automotive servicing field have as to 
| the ties existing between big factors in both 
_ the oil and rubber tire industry, and the 
“gravy train” these big factors are enjoying 
at the expense of the independents, we be- 
eve that the insertion in the Appendix of 
Sane CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD of the statement 
|/I made before the subcommittee of the 
. House Small Business Committee on Decem- 
» ber 9; 1959, and also the current small busi- 
' Ress column “Washington and Smafl Busi- 


Appendix 


ness” sponsored by the National Federation 
of Independent Business, and appearing in 
weekly newspapers throughout the Nation 
would all furnish to your colleagues basic 
facts in this major economic problem. 

I know that your action in this will be 
welcome information and will be noted by 
independent factors in your congressional 
district, a goodly number of whom the 
writer is personally acquainted with due to 
his experience in that industry for half a 
century. 

The truth of the matter is, by the Federal 
Trade Commission’s own report furnished 
to the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, that report led us to believe that this 
arrangement between big oil and big rubber 
was outlawed as a violation of Federal 
statute. Our hopes and expectations were 
dashed when we noted the examiner’s re- 
port of November 18, 1959 approving the 
override commission paid by big rubber 
companies to major oil companies on the 
indirect sale of tires, batteries and accessor- 
ies. 

Thanking you for your continued coopera- 
tion in help to small business, and with 
high regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


WASHINGTON AND SMALL BUSINESS 
(By C. Wilson Harder) 


Probably one of the weirdest decisions 
in its history was handed by Federal Trade 
Commission in case against Shell, Texaco 
and Atlantic Refining Co. and Goodyear, 
Goodrich, and Firestone. 

The three oil companies were ordered to 
stop coercing their dealers to handle only 
certain brands of tires, batteries and other 
accessories, 

The testimony was quite strong that these 
major oil companies used very vigorous 
methods in forcing their dealers, or service 
station operators leasing their stations, to 
handle only items approved by the major 
oil firms. 

In addition, the testimony further devel- 
oped that in a typical year of 1955, the major 
oil companies were paid commissions rang- 
ing from 7 to 10 percent. For example Shell 
received $3.4 million from two tire firms, 
Texaco $4.8 million. 


Now comes the strange part of the FTC 


findings. Although the oil companies were | 


ordered to stop coercing the service station 
operators, the FTC could find nothing wrong 
with the conduct of the major rubber com- 
panies in giving these special discounts to 
the oil firms, 

The FTC position was that the major oil 
firms earned these commissions by perform- 
ing certain services. These great services 
were such things as recommending to the 
service station operator that he handle tires 
and other accessory items as a means of get- 
ting more revenue into the station. Another 
great and valuable promotion aid was ex- 
tended by the major oil companies in sug- 
gesting to station operators methods of 
displaying these items. 

Another service performed was that of the 
oil company salesmen calling on the service 
stations with the favored rubber company 
salesmen. 

Other testimony developed that the oil 
company salesmen often told the service 


station operators what tires and accessories 

they could handle, or else. 

But for these “promotional” services, FTO 
found oil companies earned millions paid 
them by big rubber. 

This decision is bound to cause some bitter 
debate in Congress when it convenes shortly. 

It will perhaps be called FPTC’s great Pclly- 
ana decision, 

After all, if the major oil companies are 
to continue to receive these huge commis- 
sions from the rubber companies, they will 
have to continue to send out their sales- 
men, to talk to station operators on behalf 
of the rubber firms paying commissions to 
the company. 

Thus, the anticoercion phase of the order 
is most likely to fall by the wayside. 

For who, but FTC, can be so naive to 
believe an oil company salesman, charged 
with getting certain tires and batteries into 
service stations handling his oil and gas, will 
confine his activities to gentle persuasive 
argument—especially when he has a quota 
to meet? 

STATEMENT or Georce J. Burcer, Vicr Pres- 
IDENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDE- 
PENDENT BUSINESS, WASHINGTON D.C., 
Berore SUBCOMMITTEE No. 5, Srtect Com- 
MITTEE ON SmatL Bustness, House or 


REPRESENTATIVES 
DrEcEMBER 9, 1959. 
Subject: Petroleum, relating to marketing 
of TBA items. 

Mr. CHamrMan: I am more than pleased 
to have the opportunity to appear before 
your committee which, after all, follows up 
your committee’s splendid action in the 
hearings on distribution problems in the 
petroleum filling station field as it ‘elates 
to the sale of tires, batteries, and acces- 
sories. 


I am referring to the splendid action of 
your committee of March 28, 1955, that con- 
tinued on in the closing days of March, 
April, May, and June 1955. I had the privi- 
lege to give testimony on April 28, 1955, and 
our interest continues up to this time on this 
major problem. 

Since my last appearance before your com- 
mittee—as a matter of record—I am more 
than pleased to advise the committee that 
our membership, comprised exclusively of 
independent business and professional men 
nationwide has shown a considerable, 
healthy increase in its total membership, 
and the record may disclose that the mem- 
bership now totals approximately 150,000. 

On direct nationwide mandate of our 
members we are committed to take every 
action possible (1) for a vigorous enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws, and (2) where 
the laws are weak, to bring about the 
necessary amendments. 

We deem the problem before your coni- 
mittee, in the way the TBA items are being 
handled is a clear violation of the law and 
for that reason, and that reason alone we 
are @ complete, drastic investiga- 
tion of the overall problem. 

This probiem that is before your com- 
mittee has been before congressional com- 
mittees and the antitrust agencies, to my 
knowledge as an independent member of 
the rubber tire industry, for the last 19 
years. 

In this, it is interesting to note that on 
page 563 of the hearings of April 28, 1955, Mr. 
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Sheehy, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
advised the committee: 

“The United States case came up prior 
to World War Il, and that arose out of com- 


mess Committee this subject matter was 
amply exposed due to a nationwide inves- 
tigation that committee made of the prob- 
lem (1942). . 

It is interesting to note, from the same 
testimony given by Mr. Sheehy on April 
26, 1955, on page 554 of the printed hear- 
ings, he said: s 

“For example, approximately 90 percent of 
the leased stations of oe eee a 
chased sponsored TBA ucts. e 
of exclusivity varies with the product. It is 
highest on the tire lines (perhaps from 75 
to 90 percent), substantially lower on the 
battery lines (perhaps frem 45 to 50 percent) 
and almost negligible on the accessory line 

haps as low as 3 Bs 

SF aioe ly call Segoe attention in the 
quoted statement where he said: “It is high- 
est in the tire lines (perhaps 75 to 90 per- 
cent), substantially lower on the battery 
lines.” ‘This is very important to keep in 
mind when one reviews the release of the 
Federal Trade Commission, Examiner’s Re- 
port, of November 18, 1059, as it relates to 
the relationship between the Tiexas Co., At- 
lantic Refining, Shell Oil, Goodrich, Good- 
year, and Firestone Tire & Rubber Cos. 

Again from the statement of Mr. Sheehy 
appearing on page 552 and 553 of the printed 
hearings where he said: 

“An oil company, having the commission 

with a tire company, keeps the 
tire company informed as to the identity of 
its leased and contract statiens so that they 
may be approached as potential customers 
of the tire company for TBA products. 
Thereafter, the filling station, when ap- 
proved by the tire company, is contacted by 
salesmen of the tire company and the oil 
company. If the station decides to buy the 
tire company’s TBA products, it is assigned 
&@ supply point where it must purchase them. 
The supply point may be a tire company 
store, district office, wholesaler, or an oil 
company dealer opearting as a tire company 
wholesaler. The designated supply point ac- 
cepts orders secured by its salesmen or those 
of the tire or oll companies, delivers the 
goods, and bills and collects from the filling 
station. Periodically the tire company re- 
ports to the oil. company, setting forth the 
mames of the filling stations and their net 
purchases of TBA products from the tire 
company as reported by its various supply 
points. The total sales as shown by these 
reports are the basis for computing the com- 
mission paid the olf company. 

“In addition to identifying filling stations 
as potential TBA customers, the oil compa- 
nies are paid the override commission for 
encouraging the filling station operators to 
continue handling the spensered TBA prod- 
ucts, soliciting orders therefor, and engaging 
in various other activities to promote the 
sponsored lines.” 

It is very interesting to note this opera- 
tion as to the permission mutually agreeable 
to both parties as it applies to that impor- 
tant segment, tires and tubes. It must be 
understood for the record, that from my 
knowledge of the petroleum industry, and 
it is to their credit, they don’t handle any- 
thing unless it is profitable to the petroleum 
companies, 
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We believe, and the witness should know 
from a half a century as an independent 
member of the rubber tire industry, that the 
same relationship will continue, the coercion 
will continue one way or another, until the 
law is vigorously enforced. 

It is to be noted in the examiner’s re- 
port of November 18, 1959, that it in sub- 
stance, exonerates these three rubber com- 
panies from the granting of override com- 
missions where we in independent business 
have been under the impression or delusion 
that this has been a violation of Federal 
statute, and further, my opinion is more or 
less confirmed by the expressions time and 
time again of other factors in the rubber 
tire industry. In fact they wondered: 
“When will the laws be enforced”? and why 
should they sit on the sidelines and refuse 
to make similar contracts? 

When the November 18, 1959, examiner’s 
report came down exonerating the three 
major rubber companies on the override 
commission subject, it is important to note 
that the vice president of the Texaco Co. 
stated: 

“There is no violation of the FTC Act, in 
our recommending that dealers purchase 
tires, batteries, and accessories from com- 
panies whose brands are nationally known 
and have widespread distribution and good 
customer acceptance.” 

It is self-evident that what was at stake 
with these major petroleum companies was 
more than merely urging the dealer to han- 
dle nationally known brands of TBA items. 

Independent business of all. descriptions 
in the automotive servicing field has a tre- 
mendous stake in vigorous enforcement of 
the antitrust laws, particularly as it applies 
to their industry. I say this because of the 
power exercised by these major petroleum 
companies to control and dictate to the 
independent filling station operator as to 
the overall policies. 

There was recently reported by Look maga- 
zine the results from the 23d annual national 
automobile and tire survey, which dis- 
closed service stations sold 33.4 percent of 
all new tires and 29.5 percent of all retreads 
bought in the last 12 months. 

Mr. Chairman, our principal interest in the 
overall proposition before your committee is 
that 300,000 or more independents in the 
automotive servicing field, which includes 
the smaller producers, will under our free 
enterprise system have the privilege to oper- 
ate in fair competition with all other sup- 
pliers to that industry. ‘ 

It is interesting to note that on this over- 
ride commission—which is the gravy train 
for the petroleum companies, that a similar 
arrangement is now being ‘instituted by the 
Philips Petroleum entering into the tire re- 
capping field, the arrangements to be han- 
died, I believe, by two or three major rubber 
companies and one of the smaller rubber 
manufacturers. 

Upon getting notice of this action we im- 
mediately contacted the antitrust agencies, 
and we particularly call to your attention 
the letter we received under date of October 
29, 1959, from Mr. Frank C. Hale, the FTC's 
chief project attorney, in his answer as to 
the opposition, and you will particularly 
note in the quoted statement of the unfair 
method of competition on the override com- 
mission: 

“Under the arrangement, oil companies 
are paid a commission by rubber companies 
on sales of [TBA], made direct to retail deal- 
ers handling the gasoline of the oil com- 

panies. The complaints which have been 
issued by the Commission allege that such 
{arrangments] constitute an unfair meth- 
od of competition in violation of section 5 
of the FTC Act in that {independents} are 
foreclosed from a substantial share of the 
market by virture of [oil company coercion] 
urging their dealers to handle the products 
of the particular rubber company with which 
override agreements have been made.” 
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Without being unduly critical of the action 
of the FTC, it is necessary to quote the 
opinion that was expressed by the PTC, that 
appeared in the Senate Small Business Com. 
mittee Report of 1943, where the committee 
reported the FTC's statement as given to the 
Temporary National Economic Committee: 
They told that Committee: 

“The Federal Trade Commission in report 
prepared by the Temporary National Eco. 
nomic Committee, stated that ‘Investigation 
and complaints brought by the Federal Trade 
Commission have gone a long way toward 
eliminating the practice of tire companies 
granting an override commission to the oil 
companies for permission to sell their sta- 
tion tires and tubes.’” " 

So in view of this, your committee is to be 
complimented at this time for further check- 
ing into the situation, and our plea to you 
and your committee is that unless this ar- 
rangement that is now existing between 
major oil and major rubber companies as it 
relates to the override commission is cor- 
rected it will result in: (1) Major petroleum 


‘industry dominating and controlling the 


rubber tire industry, and (2), placing the 
exclusive sale of this important commodity, 
tires, tubes, batteries, in the hands of giant 
rubber producers and giant petroleum com- 
panies, and the final result will be a definite 
captive group in the independent servicing 
field, and reducing the smaller producers in ~ 
the respective lines to next to nothing. 

Before closing, Mr. Chairman, it is inter- 
esting to note—very interesting—that a day 
prior to the opening of your hearings the 
TBA group, made up of the petroleum inter- 
ests, and probably well attended by the big 
rubber industry, will hold its annual meeting 
December 7 and 8, at the Chase Park Plaza 
Hotel in St. Louis. This is very significant, 
and the urge may be to increase their posi- 
tion, , 

Let me repeat that if the present statute 
is weak on this point, and protects monopoly 
in one form or another, than it will be in 
order for Congress to immediately enact cor- 
rective legislation to protect the free enter- 
prise system. 





President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the 
President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety begins its meetings to promote 
greater occupational safety in this coun- 
try. - 

The objectives of the conference in- 
clude reassessment of safety practices 
and review of equipment, work practices 
and training methods to build safety 
more firmly into the pattern of American 
work. 

Despite efforts to promote greater job 
safety, the 1958 toll was 1,820,000 occupa- 
tional accident victims, of whom 13,300 
were killed, and another 76,700 suffered 
some degree of permanent disability. 

We recognize that, today, work pat- 
terns are being revolutionized by tech- 
nological advances. To meet the chal- 
lenge 8f promoting safety in a changing 
world, more than 40 leaders of labor, 
business, science, education and govern- 
ment, will take part in panel discussions 
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‘during the 3-day conference on nine Peter P. Weidenbruch, President, Damrow the name of a Mexican-American slum in a 


phases of the safety challenge, ranging 
from safety education to the establish- 
ment of improved safety standards. : 

During the conference, delegates will 


e seek to find new ways and means for safe- 


guarding the American worker in a rap- 


idly changing environment. 


Attending on a voluntary basis, the 
delegates are to be highly commended 
for their constructive efforts to lessen vo- 
cational hazards for the American 
worker. . 

Recognizing the significance of this 
conference, I request unanimous consent 
to have an available list of delegates— 
which, although regrettably not com- 
plete, is most impressive—printed in the 
Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the list of 
delegates was ordered to be printed in 
the RecorD, as follows: 

WISCONSIN 


L. G. Arnold, Eau Claire. 

Otis G. Berger, manager, Barron County 
Elettric Cooperative, Barron. 

M. F. Biancardi, manager, Safety Services, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
kee. 

8S. J. Boehringer, President Boehringer 
Engineering Products, Inc., Milwaukee. 

Edward M. Brabant, Blackhawk Manufac- 
turing Co., Milwaukee. 

F. W. Braun, vice president, Accident Pre- 
vention, Employers Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Co., of Wisconsin, Wausau. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Brenner, Milwaukee. 

J. L. Cantrell, Miller Brewing Co., U.S.A. 
Division, Wilwaukee. 

F. S. Christiansen, Personnel Director, 
Twin Disc Clutch Co., Racine. 

R. W. Christensen, Safety Supervisor, West 
Bend Aluminum Co., West Bend. 

William E. Breese, associate chairman, de- 
partment of commerce, Milwaukee. 

Clark J. Fischer, safety engineer, safety 
commission, Milwaukee. 

Warren E. Fuhrman, safety director, Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Co., Milwaukee. 

Bernhard, Gettelman, Collector of Cus- 
toms, Treasury Department, Bureau of Cus- 
toms, Milwaukee. 

Frank A. Hausheer, executive vice presi- 
dent, Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Madison. 

Mrs. Ted Hoyer, president, Ted Hoyer and 
Co., Inc,, Oshkosh. 

Miss Anne Kloiber, R.N., supervising 
nurse, Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee. 

Raymond J. Koltes, Red Arrow Sales Corp., 


Madison. 

Raymond A. Langmack, lLangmack’s, 
Beaver Dam. 

Gregg R: Meyers, director of safety and 
security, Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee. 

G. M. Nequette, vice president, safety and 
personnel, Central Wisconsin Motor Trans- 
port Co., Wisconsin Rapids. 

M. A. Nugent, superintendent of safety, 
Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco. 

V. E. Nylin, chairman, Department of 
Agriculture, Wisconsin State College and In- 
stitute of Technology, Platteville. 

Professor H. C. Olson, Wisconsin State 
College and Institute of Technology Depart- 
ment of Drivers Education, Platteville. 

Donald F. Possell, Nordberg Manufactur- 
ing Co., Milwaukee. 

Murdoch G. Pryor, safety manager, Allen- 
Bradley Co., Milwaukee. 

John H. Rouse, Commissioner, Industrial 
Commission, Madison. 

Brother Leo V. Ryan, Director, Continuing 
Education, Marquette University, Division of 
Adult Education, Milwaukee. 

Frank Tuttle, Baltimore Operations Man- 
ager, Ansul Chemical Company, Marinette. 


Brothers, Co., Fond du Lac. 
C. F. Young, Safety Director, Eaton Manu- 
facturing Co., Kenosha. 





Address by G. Mennen Williams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the ConGREsSIONAL REc- 
orD a speech delivered by the Honorable 
G. Mennen Williams to the United 
Northwestern Realty Association on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1960: 

Next week is Brotherhood Week. But I 
would like to Jump the gun a little and talk 
about brotherhood today. Actually, brother- 
hood is an everyday occupation. We set 
aside a special week only to remind our- 
selves that such a week should not be needed. 

Let me tell you of my ideas on brother- 
hood. Many people often talk as though 
brotherhood were an invention of the US. 
Supreme Court. Others discuss brotherhood 
as our least expensive way of buying good 
public relations in a world that is one-third 
nonwhite. But neither of these factors are 
central to my belief in brotherhood. To me 
brotherhood is a biblical command. If we 
are to be true to our religion, we must live 
brotherhood. 

In the very first chapter of Moses, it is 
said: “God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he him.” 

In Acts we find: “Then Peter opened his 
mouth, and said, of a truth I perceive that 
God is no respector of persons” (Acts 10: 34). 
St. James said: “If ye fulfill the royal law 
according to the Scripture thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself, ye do well. But if ye 
have respect of persons, ye commit sin” 
(2 James 8). 

In other words, discrimination is bad, 
evil, sin. 

Realtors, more than any other profession 
north of the Mason-Dixon line, are in a spe- 
cial position to help American fulfill its 
promise of equal opportunity for all. In 
cidentally, I am going to use the word “real- 
tor” in a generic sense rather than the term 
of art that it is—it is so convenient. 

When it comes to fulfilling the promise of 
equal opportunity, housing is to the North 
what voting and education are to the South. 

As long ago as 1886, the U.S. Congress 
passed a law which reads: “All citizens of 
the United States shall have the same right 
in every State and territory, as is enjoyed by 
white citizens to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, 
hold and convey real and personal property.” 

Obviously, the ideal of this old law is sti 
far from fact. But the challenge of this 
ideal is more pressing than ever. 

We in the North like to sit in our arm- 
chairs and condemn Little Rock, the closing 
of Southern schools, and the refusal of 
Southern registrars to sign up Negro voters. 
We like to discuss and decry the horrors of 
the South from the security of our own liv- 
ing rooms, which in the majority of cases are 
located in 100 percent white neighborhoods. 

This is sheer hyprocrisy. It is also costly 
hyprocrisy. For as long as we crowd minor- 
ity groups into already overcrowded areas, 
We breed slums, juvenile delinquency, 
health and fire hazards, and a host of sim- 
ilar social blights. The sorry state of the 
slum dweller himself is well summed up in 





west coast city. It is called Sal si Puedes— 
Get out if youcan. — 
It seems to me that we have to get out of 


pose to do away with all discrimination and 
to include housing just as one of many sub- 
jects. The main feature of the new law will 
be the conciliation technique which has 
proven so successful in our fair employment 
practices law. 

When we first introduced the FEP law, it 
was said that it could not be done. For 
7 years, it was bitterly fought. But it 
has been done. And, what is more; with 
Passage of the law, resistance seemed to 
vanish and employers gave full cooperation. 
In fact, many employers who previously 
were afraid to hire minority group members 
for fear of losing customers welcomed the 
new law. It gave them a legal framework 
for their conscience. 

Today I call upon you for the same co- 
operation and spirit of conciliation which 
has made our FEP law a success. I know 
that cracking the color line in housing is 
much tougher than in employment. Hous- 
ing, after all, is the only commodity left 
which the Negro cannot buy on 
market. He can buy 


z 
a3 


as 

he finds the door is slammed in 
Today I appeal to your setise 
to your sense of humanity, to your sense of 


American destiny. I call upon you for help 


g 
| 


hue of the tenant, the lower the 
the property. 

The whole thing is somewhat personal 
me for a couple of reasons. In Georgetown 
in the city of Washington, I was part 
the white migration into a Negro area. 
@ matter of fact, we had Negro families 
next to us, and on one side of the house 
we had a Negro church with a marvelous 


3 


BR 


George Stark, a well-known Detroiter, who 
is a vestryman at St. Paul’s Cathedral. One 
evening he was riding homeward with me 
in this very area. We got to talking and 
he told me a story I have never forgotten. 

He said one night when he got home a 
neighbor and fellow member of the Home- 
owners Improvement Association rushed in, 
terribly agitated and visibly excited. The 
neighbor said, “George, what in the world 
shall we do? A colored family has moved 
in next door to you; what will happen to 
our neighborhood?" George said he waited 
just half a minute and then ee his 
friend, “Why there is just one we 
can do, and that is to invite them to be~ 
come members of our Homeowners Im-~- 
provement Association.” 
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They did just that, and the new family 
proved to be very careful housekeepers, 


the very best of neighbors. They borrowed 
salt and ‘back and forth and George 
said that, when his wife was ill, the neigh- 
bor wife took a genuine personal interest 
that was much appreciated. 

Study after study has been made of this 
problem. Some show property values fall 
because pcople panic and “sell scared.” 
Others show property values rise because de- 
mand for desegregated housing is over- 
whelming. Others show that, in the long 
run, property values remain the same. 

The Upjohn Institute Research Report on 
Integrated Housing in Kalamazoo came to 
this conclusion: “Actually the sales records 
indicate that mixed neighborhoods have no 
effect on real estate values.” 

Taken together, the studies show one thing 
only—that minority group occupancy, in 
and of itself, will not affect property values 
one way or the other. 

That is why the realtor is so important. 
The realtor can be the conduit of myths; or 
he can be the killer of this false folklore. 
The unscrupulous realtor can pile up hand- 
some profits by trying to stampede the 
“sell now before it’s too late” psychology and 
spreading rumors that Mrs. Smith sold yes- 
terday, Mrs. Jones will sell tomorrow. } 

Or the realtor can be the conscience of the 
community. He can be the one to correct 
false impressions. He can assuage the oc- 
casional panic-stricken client. He can, in 
other words, make a fair housing law work. 
He can lead us into Christian living, into 
the life of brotherhood blessed by all reli- 
gions. 

Many realtors I have spoken to have told 
me that they would like nothing better than 
to sell to Negro families wherever they wish 
to buy, but that this would lose them their 
white clients. That is the great advantage 
of writing a no-discrimination clause into 
Michigan’s law. Realtors then would all be 
in the same position, and those of good will, 
the overwhelming majority I am sure, will 
get State backing for their personal princi- 
ples. 

What is more, I think the claims clients 
make are often exaggerated. That people 
do not always do what they say they will do 
is dramatically demonstrated by the sociolo- 
gist who, in 1937, traveled the country with 
a Chinese couple, asked for services at 67 
hotels, auto camps, and tourist homes, and 
was refused at only one. Six months later 
he sent out a mail questionnaire asking if 
“members of the Chinese race” could be 
accommodated. Over 90 percent said, “No.” 

Thank you for the opportunity of talking 
with you this morning. 





Editorial Support for a Department of 
Urbiculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I have 
been very gratified by the strong support 
manifested all over the country for my 
proposal to establish a Department of 
Urbiculture. This Department would 
draw together under one roof the scat- 
tered programs and agencies in the Fed- 
eral Government which are concerned 
primarily with the problems of our cities. 
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It is my firm conviction that the better 
coordination and cooperation of these 
programs which would be made possible 
by a centralization of operations will pay 
off in more efficient and effective Federal 
assistance to our urban centers. At the 
same time, the establishment of a De- 
partment of Urbiculture need not mean 
that the Federal Government would as- 
sume additional programs of municipal 
help. 

A recent editorial in the Elmira Tele- 
gram, an outstanding newspaper in my 
State, points up some of the strong 
arguments for this addition to our gov- 
ernmental machinery. I am delighted 
to have this editorial support for this 
proposal and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Elmira Telegram, Jan. 31, 1960] 
NEED FOR URBICULTURE 

One of these days enough Congressmen 
will notice the solid commonsense in Senator 
KENNETH B. KEATING’s proposed Department 
of Urbiculture to get such a department 
set up. 

Urbiculture is a $4 word having to do with 
the care and feeding of our sickly cities. 
We have a Department of Agriculture be- 
cause most American used to live on farms 
and have their problems there. KEaTING says 
that logically we now should have a Depart- 
ment of Urbiculture because most Americans 
long since have moved to the cities and cre- 
ated whopping new problems there. 

We are spending money on uncoordinated 
Federal programs to help cities now. It is 
KEaTING’s belief that in close cooperation 
with State and local governments, the new 
department could develop national programs 
to combat smog, slums, and traffic snarls. 

It-seems obvious that someday this will be 
done. New York State has pioneered by set- 
ting up an office of local government, but 
many urban problems cross State boundaries. 
If the Constitution were being written now, 
it is a good bet that a Department of Urbi- 
culture would be in it. 





U.S. Citizens Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker; a good 
suggestion has come to me from John 
and-Jean Edwards, owners and publish- 
ers of the West Side News of Kingston 
in western Pennsylvania, whom I have 
known for a long time. 

I am calling to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Congress, and the peo- 
ple of America, this excellent idea which 
certainly merits serious consideration. 

The —— follows: 

West Sine News, 
“Kingson, Pa., February 25, 1960. 

Dear JIM: I am writing to you as the re- 
sult of thoughts that have come to me in 
connection with the census that is being 
taken this year. Briefly, my thoughts are 
these: When you are born in United States 


March 1 


you are given a birth certificate. When you - 


take your first communion or join the church 
or have a Bar Mitzvah, there is mild celebra- 
tion. When you become an Eagle Scout 
there is a ceremony and you get a badge. 
When you are graduated from high school or 
college, you are dressed up in cap and gown, 
speeches are made at you and about you, you 
receive gifts and are presented with a di- 
ploma, If you join a lodge, there is some 
to-do, “welcome to our select little circle,” 
and so forth. However, when a youngster 
becomes a citizen—that is, attains his major- 
ity and becomes an active working citizen, 


through the right to vote—there is no cere- © 


mony, no presentation of a certificate, no 
nothing. A parent may take a young per- 
son to the polls to show him how to vote 
for the first time, as my father took me. But 
that’s about all there is toit. Now a natural- 
ized citizen must stand before a judge in a 
court room while an oath is administered to 
him, and he is presented with a certificate of 
his citizenship. But not so with us native- 
born citizens. We have sworn no oaths, we 
have received no certificates, we have not had 
our names inscribed, except on the voting 
lists. 

Now, I believe that U.S. citizenship iss de- 
serving of more than that. I believe that 
becoming a U.S. citizen is vastly more impor- 
tant than any other staus one can attain; 
certainly, is a basic. You have to be a citi- 
zen first. Besides that, U.S. citizenship car- 
ries with it great responsibility and obliga- 
tion. So, when a yongster becomes 21 years 
of age, he should be subject to a ceremony, 
an oath should be administered to him that 
he will strive all his years to be a good citi- 
zen, and he should be presented with a cer- 
tificate of citizenship; then, his name should 
be inscribed in a Great Book of Citizens in 
Washington. This should be an occasion for 
the youngster to be presented with gifts and 
to be the honored guest at dinner. A great 
fuss and to-do should be made of him, for on 
this day he has attained citizenship in the 
United States, a truly impressive station in 
this world and in his life. 

For one thing, this formal entry into citi- 
zenship would make the youngster more cog- 
nizant of the privileges and obligations of 
citizenship—it should be included in the 
oath that if physically possible he will par- 
ticipate in every election. Also, it could be 
a deterrent to crime. Of course, to some, 
the ceremony and oath would mean nothing; 
but to many it would mean brighter, happier 
citizenship. Social security records are an 
authentic record of our citizens, but it still 
isn’t a record of citizens as such. Many of 
us have sworn allegiance to the Government 
through association with the armed services 
or governmental service, but these were not 
oaths of citizenship necessarily. 

To carry the idea a litle farther, if we need 
@ new holiday, say along about the middle of 
October, there could be a holiday established 
when all the new citizens would be honored. 


Obviously, this is not a matter about which 
the editor of a weekly newspaper can get 
much done. I haven’t even mentioned it to 
anyone else. By rights, it is a matter that 
could be handled only by a legislator. So, I 
must remind you that I was once your con- 
stituent, when we lived in Dormont. 

If there is any merit in the idea, I would 
like to see something happen, because the 
way it is now my four children will sort of 
glide into citizenship, taking it more or less 
for granted, except for what I am able to 
do personally to impress them with the im- 
portance of their obligations as citizens. 
They should be the subjects of celebration, 
they should be required to make an oath, 
their names should be inscribed in the.Great 
Book in Washington, and they should receive 
a certificate of citizenship to remind them 
always—particularly ‘at each election—of 
their obligations to be good citizens. 
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I wouldn’t want any sort of credit nor rec- 
- ognition in connection with this idea. May- 
be it has been suggested before. But if you 
can do anything about it, you will be aiding 
a former constituent with four future citi- 
zens on his hands, who is in need of help to 
impress them with the fact that U:S. citizen- 
ship is the honor and privilege of their lives. 
Again, I wish you well, Congressman. And 

I hope to hear from you soon. 

Warmest personal regards, 
JOHN and JEAN EDWARDS, 
Owners and Publishers, West Side News. 








Dillon Proposals for Free World 
Economic Cooperation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a vitally 
important economic program directed at 
mobilizing the energies and resources of 
the free world in the current struggle for 
freedom is being developed by most of 
the leading industrial nations of the 
world, being dealt with for the United 
States by the Honorable Douglas Dillon, 
Under Secretary of State. His recent ad- 
dress in Cincinnati brilliantly summed up 
the outlook for the economic integration 
of the free world in the sixties. Under 
Secretary Dillon’s remarks foreshadow 
the capability of a breakthrough in our 
efforts at finally developing the free 
world’s potential for the development of 
its own economies and the development 
of the less developed areas, and a coun- 
ter-thrust to the Soviet economic offen- 
sive which has been mounted against the 
democracies of the West. I ask unani- 
mous consent that Under Secretary Dil- 
lon’s address be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A New Era In Free Worip Economic GrowTH 
(Address by the Honorable Dougias Dillon, 

Under Secretary of State, at sixth annual 

conference on international affairs, spon- 

sored by the Cincinnati Council of World 

Affairs, Cincinnati, Ohio, February 19, 

1960) 

I am pleased and honored to be here with 
you tonight as you conclude your thoughtful 
examination of our country’s role in inter- 
national economic affairs. Your panel mod- 
erators have reported weil on your discus- 
sions of the United States and its relation- 
ship to the European Common Market, the 
newly-developing countries, and the Commu- 
nist economic offensive. 
background that I wish to discuss the pros- 
pect for free world economic growth as we 
enter the sixties. 

The outlook for the sixties has been shaped 
by forces which gathered momentum during 
the postwar period and the fifties, by the 
remarkable recovery of Western Europe and 
Japan from the ravages of war—by the ac- 
celerated expansion of our own economy— 
by the substantial growth in economic power 
of the Soviet Union—and by the mounting 
insistence of hundreds of millions of newly- 
independent peoples on sharing in the mate- 
rial blessings of the modern world. 





It is against this” 
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These developments have set the stage for 
a whole new era in the sixties. One of its 
predominant features will be the great socio- 
economic revolution which is sweeping the 
newly developing areas of the free world. 
This force represents the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the free world’s underprivileged 
peoples for a better life. These peoples, 
numbering more than a billion, hold in their 
hands the future balance of world power. 
They wish to live in freedom. But to them, 
freedom from want is of overriding import- 
ance. They are learning that they cannot 
enjoy their newly won political freedoms 
without an adequate measure of economic 
progress. They are exerting tremendous 
pressure on their leaders to achieve progress 
through one means or another. 

Herein lies a great challenge for us in the 
sixties—and a great danger as well. The 
stakes are high—possibly no less than the 
continued existence of individual liberty on 
this planet. In cooperation with other free 
world industrialized nations, we must assist 
the newly developing countries in their 
struggle to improve their people’s lot in order 
that they can maintain their confidence in 
progress under free institutions. This will 
require both capital and know-how in sub- 
stantial amounts throughout the sixties. 
The alternative is terrible to contemplate. 
For if these peoples cannot see hope of prog- 
ress in freedom, they will surely collapse in 
chaos and disorder and in their desperation 
they will try the totalitarian route which is 
being offered them day and night by inter- 
national communism. 

The Soviet leaders are fully aware of the 
challenge to our system and to theirs, which 
is posed by the aspirations of the newly 
emerging areas. They have accepted this 
challenge and are proclaiming their confi- 
dence of success in economic tion 
with our system of free institutions. The 
present economic strength of the Soviet 
Union and its continued rapid progress make 
it clear that this is a most serious challenge. 
To meet it, we of the industrialized free 
world must see to it that our own economies 
continue to grow and strengthen at the same 
time that we provide a helping hand to our 
less privileged friends in the newly devel- 
oping lands. 

The industrialized free world enters the 
sixties in a position of great economic 
strength. Postwar economic recovery is 
complete in Western Europe and Japan. 
Prosperity has reached néw, all-time highs 
in the United States and Canada. The in- 
dustrialized countries of the free world have 
the means and the ability to surmount the 
challenge of the sixties. What is needed is 
the will and determination to succeed. The 
prize of success is well worth the effort. 
For, as the newly developing countries grow 
in freedom and as it clearer that 
the way of freedom has been irrevocably 
chosen by the great majority of the peoples 
of the earth, the power of their example 
will prove irresistible—even within the ram- 
parts of the Communist empire. This is the 
surest way to a secure and lasting world 
peace, the supreme goal of all mankind. 

Although the prospects for a concerted 
effort to speed the free world’s progress are 
bright, the task is truly formidable. It is 
one to which we shall have to continue to 
bring leadership in the sixties, just as we 
did in the late forties and the fifties. 

Now, let me explain what I mean by lead- 
ership: I most assuredly do not imply su- 
periority or domination. For reasons not of 
our own making, we have a dominant posi- 
tion in the postwar economy of the free 
world. But that clearly abnormal period has 
now passed, with the resurging economic 
strength of our industrialized allies. What 
we seek today, as in the past, is partnership 
with our fellow members of the interdepend- 
ent community of free nations, in which no 
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one nation has a monopoly on human skills, 
energies, or inspiration.. Within the frame- 
work of that partnership, however, there is 
a continuing need for leadership. As the 
most materially favored member of the free 
world community, we must accept this re- 
sponsibility in meeting the challenge of the 
sixties. 

Let us recall that even before the Second 
World War ended the United States had 
taken a leading role in planning for a more 
effective international economic system than 
the once that had broken down so disas- 
trously in the thirties. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
had been agreed upon by 1944. So had the 
International Monetary Fund. And much 
preliminary work had been done along lines 
which shortly thereafter evolved into the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Although wartime planners for economic 
peace had done their work well, they under- 
estimated by a wide margin the Perr 
of the immediate postwar 


trialized states of the free world were be- 
ginning to push ahead on their own power. 


We created a new lending institution of our 
own, the Development Loan Fund, to sup- 
plement the work of our long-established 
Export-Import Bank. We participated ear- 
lier this month in launching the new Inter- 
American Development Bank. And we are 
now taking part, with like-minded countries, 
in establishing another new institution to 
be called the International Development, As- 
sociation, which will operate as an affiliate 
of the World Bank, and which is designed to 
make capital available to the less developed 
countries on flexible terms. : 

Throughout the period of pistwar recon- 
struction, we vigorously put forward our 
firm belief that liberal international trade 
policies are essential to free world economic 
progress. We have endeavored to demon- 
strate that belief in our own trade arrange- 
ments. Despite some setbacks, our overall 
record is one of which we can justly be 
proud. Until fairly recently, however, ours 
has been a rather lonely position. The in- 
dustrial nations, with few exceptions, clung 
to exchange controls and severe quantita- 
tive import restrictions to protect their 
meager foreign exchange reserves. Many of 
the less-developed countries also maintained 
import restrictions for balance-of-payment 
reasons: In addition, most of them felt that 
@ measure of protectionism would foster 
much needed industrial growth. 

We were tolerant of the trade restrictions 
applied by our friends and partners during 
the era of the so-called dollar shortage. 
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But today the situation is very different. 
Most of the industrial nations have built 
their gold and foreign exchange reserves to 
quite satisfactory levels and have made their 
currencies convertible in international trade. 
Their manufacturing industries are now gen- 
erally competitive with ours. Meanwhile, 
their gains in reserves have come largely 
from U.S. stocks, with U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits running at far larger rates 
than can be long sustained. Throughout 
the past year, therefore, we have been mak- 
ing it clear that we believe recovery has 
proceeded to a point where restrictions on 
trade imposed to meet the financial problems 
of a decade ago can no longer be justified. 

Fortunately, the need to do away with dis- 
criminations against imports from the dollar 
area has been recognized by the other indus- 
trialized nations and in some of the newly 
developing areas as well. Action to elimi- 
nate discriminations recently taken by Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the Netherlands, 
and India, has left only a few remaining 
discriminations against dollar goods in these 
countries. During the last 6 months, steps 
to substantially lessen discriminatory re- 
strictions were also taken by France, Ger- 
many, Japan, Finland, Turkey, Spain, Singa- 
pore, Malaya, Ghana, and British East Africa. 
This progress continued last month, when 
Portugal, Kenya, and the United Kingdom, 
Japan, and Italy, announced that discrimi- 
natory restrictions on many products from 
the dollar area would be eliminated. 

The drive to remove quantitative import 
restrictions on dollar goods has received so 
constructive a response and has developed 
such momentum that we can look forward 
confidently to further advances in the com- 
ing months. We can reasonably hope that 
by the end of the year, discrimination 
against our exports will be almost a thing of 
the past. 

As a result of these moves, potential mar- 
kets for many important American prod- 
ucts—covering a wide range of our industrial, 
consumer, and agricultural output—have 
greatly increased. This is true not.only in 
the industrialized countries, but also in the 
newly developing lands, whose present need 
is for capital goods, but whose peoples will 
eventually offer a tremendous market for 
consumer goods. 

But the opening of long-closed markets 
does not in itself guarantee a rise in our ex- 
ports. It does provide the needed oppor- 
tunity—but it is up to private American 
business to capitalize on this opportunity. 
A substantial export surplus has become -a 
vital necessity if we are to.continue to carry 
our free world responsibilities. We in Gov- 
ernment are determined to do everything in 
our power to help in this export drive. 

Accordingly, the Department of State is 
working with the Department of Commerce 
and other agencies in giving urgent atten- 
tion to this vital matter. We are studying 
means of stimulating a greater interest. in 
foreign trade in American business circles 
and of providing better U.S. Government 
facilities, both at home and abroad, to assist 
American firms in selling their goods and 
services to foreign countries. 


The Department of State has, of course, a 
very strong interest in this program, and we 
are seeking ways of improving the operations 
of our commercial staffs abroad. We also 
intend to make full use of all the members of 
our diplomatic missions and consular offices 
in expanding U.S. exports. We are giving 
greater attention to increased U.S. partici- 
pation in trade fairs. And we are intensify- 
ing our efforts to. promote travel to the 
United States. 


Other problems related to trade have re- 
cently been emerging in connection with the 
European Economic Community, or Common 
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Market, and the European Free Trade As- 
sociation. 

The Common Market will bring together 
the six countries of France, Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg, 
in a full customs union, with free trade in- 
side the market and a common external 
tariff. The community will also develop 
other common financial and administrative 
institutions. The European Free Trade As- 
sociation, on the other hand, provides for 
free trade, without a common external tariff, 
among the seven countries of the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Swit- 
zerland, Portugal, and Austria. 

It is our purpose to work with the coun- 
tries of both the Common Market and the 
Free Trade Association to reduce trade dif- 
ficulties between them and with other coun- 
tries, to avoid new discriminations against 
our own exports, and to encourage them to 
reduce tariffs in accordance with the basic 
principles of the GATT. In this way we hope 
also to ease frictions between the members of 
the two groups. 

The problem of world trade goes hand-in- 
hand with the complex and difficult prob- 
lem of stimulating growth in the newly 
developing countries. This task will require 
the combined: energies and talents of the 
entire free world for many years to come. 
The United States cannot provide the needed 
capital alone. We do not propose to diminish 
oyr own role. But Western Europe and 
Japan, because of the great improvement 
in their monetary reserves, are now finan- 
cially capable of mounting a sizable effort 
which” could powerfully assist our own, 
thereby greatly adding to the overall 
strength and cohesion of the free world. 

There is also the problem of how the great 
energies of private enterprise—American, 
European, Canadian, and Japanese—can be 
mobilized for the development task. Ways 
must be found to increase the flow of 
private capital and initiative to the devel- 
oping countries if the basic free-world re- 
source we call private enterprise is to make 
its fullest contribution to growth. If we 
dre to have the resources to do these things, 
our own growth in North America and in 
Western Europe must be accelerated. 

There is still another long-range problem 
which the industrialized free nations will 
have to face with growing urgency in the 
years ahead. It is the acceptance into their 
own markets of raw commodities produced 
by the newly developing nations today, and 
of the manufacturec goods they will produce 
tomorrow. None of these nations will be 
satisfied to remain a one-commodity area 
forever. They all insist on diversifying their 
economies and on raising their standards of 
living by industrialization and by world trade 
in a variety of goods. 

These, then, are the major economic prob- 
lems facing us aS we enter the sixties. We 
in Government have asked ourselves three 
questions:. 

First, how can we help to redirect the 
emerging trade rivalries within Western 
Europe into constructive channels which 
will reinforce, rather than weaken, world- 
wide trade, and will avoid the risk of serious 
harm to our exports and those of other 
friendly countries? 

Second, how can. we help mobilize the 
energies and resources of the other indus- 
trialized free nations to assist the develop- 
ment-hungry areas of the world? 

Third, how can we work together to main- 
tain a rapid rate of sustained in the 
economies of the industrialized free nations 
themselves? 

In considering these questions, it is read- 
ily apparent that bold action is called for in 
the sixties, just as it was in the forties. 
We have responded with a new approach to 
the task of stimulating free world economic 
growth—an approach designed to meet the 
problems of the future, 





This approach, which I had the privilege 
of outlining last month in Paris before g 
special meeting of the 20 governments 
which are members or associates of the 
OEEC, has three basic elements: 

First, the linking, of North America with 
our friends in Europe in terms of broad 
coordinated economic policies which would 
provide for close cooperation in a wide range 
of matters. This involves reorganizing or 


reinvigorating the OEEC, which was orig- . 


inally established to assist in the most effec- 
tive use of Marshall plan funds and which 
has continued to serve as a forum for coop- 
eration in trade and other economic fields, 
A special committee of four, nominated by 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, and Greece, and roughly representa- 
tives of the different economic interests in 
the OEEC, has been asked to determine how 
the work of the 18-member OEEC can best 
be revitalized and broadened through a suc- 
cessor organization in which the United 
States and Canada would also become full 
members. OEEC has succeeded outstand- 
ingly in its major tasks, but many of the 
functions for which it was originally created 
have now been largely accomplished. It 
can, however, serve as the foundation for a 
reconstituted organization geared to the 
challenges of the sixties. The special com- 
mittee is now consulting interested govern- 
ments and organizations, and is expected to 
report its preliminary findings to. the 20 
governments early in April. 

The second element of our proposal is the 
establishment of an interim group where the 
Nation’s best able to provide bilateral capi- 
tal assistance to the developing countries 
can discuss common problems in this field. 
Such discussions are needed because the 
urgent task of increasing the overall level 
of assistance to the developing countries 
cannot await the formation of the new 
permanent organization. This interim De- 
velopment Assistance Group will include the 
United States, Belgium, Canada, France, 
Great Britain, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Italy, Portugal and a representative 
of the Commission of the European Eco- 
nomic Community. We also hope that 
Japan will join in its activities. The first 
meeting of the group, which is to be held 
in Washington next month, will launch 4a 
series of consultations in which we will ex- 
change ideas and experiences with a view 
to increasing the total amount of assistance 
available for development purposes. 

The third and final element of our pro- 
posal is an examination of the problems of 
commercial policy to which I have referred 
in connection with the six and the seven. 
The 20 governments and representatives of 
the Commission of the EEC which attended 
the meetings in Paris last month are par- 
ticipating in a committee on trade to look 
into these questions. In establishing the 
committee, it was agreed that it should also 
keep very much in mind the commercial in- 


terests of countries not included in the six " 


or the seven. In line with this objective, the 
executive secretary of the GATT is to par- 
ticipate im the committee’s discussions, 
which will begin some weeks hence. 

I am pleased to be able to report that our 
initiative has been well received by our 
friends and allies. The Paris meetings at 
which agreement was reached on these three 
proposals took place only a month ago. Yet 
officials of the participating governments had 
scarcely returned to their desks before work 
began in earnest preparation for carrying out 
the tasks we have set for ourselves. Although 
Wwe are embarked on long-range projects, we 
are approaching them with a sense of urgen- 
cy which the problems of stimulating free 
world economic growth in the sixties mani- 
festly requires. 

We are looking forward with considerable 
artticipation to the results of these meetings, 
which have been launched in a genuine 
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spirit of cooperation. We hope and expect 
that they will result in progress in coping 
with some of the free world’s trade problems. 
Perhaps most important is the fact that there 
is now a great awareness in Western Europe 
of the increasing role which Europe is bound 
to play in providing assistance to the de- 
veloping countries, and that there exists a 
very genuine desire on the part of the other 
capital-exporting nations to cooperate 4n 
this common endeavor which is so vital to 
the preservation of freedom. 

We are indeed coming into a whole new 
era in free world economic growth. We are 
on the threshhold of a major breakthrough. 
If the response of our friends and allies to 
our initiative of last month is as construc- 
tive and as generous as I have reason to be- 
Heve it will be, then we need have little 
fear for the future. The great steps we are 
about to take toward freer trade and ac- 
celerated economic progress can carry us for- 
ward to new heights of prosperity and well- 
being as members of a peaceful and secure 
community of free nations which offers maxi- 
mum opportunity for every human being to 
know a better life, 

- Thank you. 





The Lee Group of Papers—A Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent publication of a handsome volume 
on the newspaper-radio-TV family of 
the Lee group in a communications do- 
main which extends from mid-America 
to the mountains, made for exciting 
reading in that it emphasizes the Amer- 
ican dream and what can be accom- 
plished by dedicated men working to- 
ward a goal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask unanimous consent to pay tribute to 
this family and to have these remarks 
appear in the Appendix of the REcorp 
so that others may become aware of 
this wonderful achievement. 

There are many great newspapers in 
the United States; great, not in the sense 
of physical bigness, but in qualities of 
character, intellect, and leadership. The 
Lee group of newspapers which extends 
from our great Midwest to the Rocky 
Mountains, since the 1880’s has operated 
and grown on those qualities of charac- 
ter, intellect, and leadership. 

Increases in a newspaper’s circulation 
and advertising chnnot be ascribed to 
luck. Often a newspaper may have un- 
bound financial resources, a superb edi- 
torial and executive staff, a completely 
equipped modern plant and a potential 
circulation and advertising field ripe for 
development—and yet drift pathetically 
into failure. The history of American 
journalism illustrates these comments. 

What then is the open sesame to 
newspaper success? May I offer the as- 
sumption that the success of the Lee 
group of, newspapers rests on belief in 
and a dedication to our system of free en- 
terprise and complete loyalty to freedom 
of the press. 
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The character and purpose of the 
founder of the Lee group, Alfred W. Lee, 
should be especially noted now. ‘The 
story of the Lee papers is a record of 
the growth of an idea, born in the mind 
of the founder. He believed that a news- 
paper should be a community institu- 
tion—a shining example of free enter- 
prise—operated to be independent of all 
influences other than the good will of 
the people who support it. 

Employed in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment of the Muscatine Journal, Mr. Lee 
observed the business methods of John 
Mahin of the Journal. 

Lee purchased the Ottumwa Courier 
on April 1, 1890. Then came the ac- 
quisition of the Times at Davenport, the 
Muscatine Journal, the Courier Post 
at Hannibal, Mo., and the La Crosse 
(Wis.) Tribune. 

The ingredients contained in the 
principles of free enterprise and free- 
dom of the press are given expression 
in the following words which appeared 
in the Davenport Times in 1899 when 
A. W. Lee acquired that newspaper: 

The Times will be subservient to no fac- 
tion or clique, nor will it depend upon po- 
litical favor or influence. 

We believe that a newspaper is a com- 
mercial enterprise and should be conducted 
on strictly business principles, seeking 
patronage solely on its merits. We pledge 
the best newspaper that can be published 
at a profit. 


Mr, Lee died suddenly in 1907 and his 
widow put her trust in the Davenport 
Times publisher, E. P. Adler. He be- 
came what we might term “a builder” 
of the Lee group. He purchased the 
Davenport Democrat, one of Iowa’s 
oldest dailies. 

The Lee group went outside the State 
of Iowa to embrace the Wisconsin State 
Journal—Madison—the La Crosse 
(Wis.) Tribune, in Illinois the Kewanee 
Sencar: in Nebraska the Lincoln 

r. 

The third president of the Lee group, 
in its 70 years of service to American 
journalism, is Lee P. Loomis, the present 
chieftain. Today he presides skillfully 
over the newspapers and radio and tele- 
vision stations in five Midwestern States 
and one Western State. He also is the 
publisher of the Mason: City, Iowa, 
Globe-Gazette, a member of the Lee 
group. 

An account of the Lee group, which 
would include the complex and aston- 
ishing process which brings to many 
thousands the record of events from the 
four corners of the world, would of ne- 
cessity pay tribute to countless men and 
women whose talents and time have been 
and are dedicated to this organization. 
They, too, are exponents of our American 
way of life—exponents of free enterprise 
and the priceless heritage of freedom of 
the press. 

Opponents of free enterprise, who 
would seek to destroy it, could be greatly 
perturbed by the activities of the Lee 
group. Each paper is editorially inde- 
pendent. This is a distinguishing at- 
tribute by which Lee group journalism 
can be accorded a position of influence 
and leadership. Neither can free enter- 
prise exist without vision and foresight 
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nor without high ideals and strong con- 
victions nor without the courage to de- 
fend them. Such factors exist in the 
Lee group’s activities in the Midwest and 
in Montana. 

Typical of the great strides in the 
publishing field achieved by this family 
are the success stories of the papers in 
the First Congressional District of 
Iowa—the Muscatine (iowa) Journal 
and the two Davenport (Iowa) dailies, 
the Morning Democrat and the Daily 
Times. 

It is fitting that we pay special tribute 
to these papers because they are the core 
of the family’s success. 

The Muscatine Journal dates back to 
1840 and is actually the ancestor of to- 
day’s sprawling Lee group. In its early 
days, the publisher was John Mahin, 
brother-in-law of the Lee founder, A. W. 
Lee. 

A far cry from the primitive but posi- 
tive beginnings, the Journal today oper- 
ates in a modern plant. It offers photog- 
raphy and engraving services, four-color 
printing, and Associated Press Photofax. 

H. L. Nelson, the Journal publisher, 
and Walter Russell, the managing editor, 
have developed an organization which 
has been responsible for a 1959 circula- 
tion figure of 10,000. 

In Davenport, the round-the-clock 
journalism provided by the Daily Times, 
the Morning Democrat and the Sunday 
Times-Democrat, serves eastern Iowa 
and western Illinois with some of the 
most comprehensive coverage in the 
United States. 

The struggling Davenport Times was 
added to the Lee group in 1899, and un- 
der E. P. Adler, the builder of the Lee 
chain, the Davenport Democrat was pur- 
chased in 1915. 

The Morning Democrat observed its 
centennial on October 15, 1955, with the 
publication of 10 sections over a period 
of 10 days. Today’s circulation is at the 
23,000 mark, growing at the rate of 
nearly 1,000 a year since moving into 
the morning field 8 years ago. The 
Democrat circulates in the 14 counties 
of the rich farm and industrial area 
around the Quad Cities. 

The publisher of the Morning Demo- 
crat, Henry B. Hook, and his managing 
editor, Forrest Kilmer, have reason to 
be proud of the first place award which 
the Morning Democrat received this year 
for outstanding topography in competi- 
tion with 227 other papers in the Inland 
Daily Press Association. 

The Daily Times, the second paper in 
the Lee organization, traces its ancestry 
back to 1878. It is the survivor of nine 
struggling dailies on the Davenport 
scene. With a circulation well over 
30,000, it has always been a potent force 
for progress. 

The Times publisher is Philip D. Ad- 
ler, son of E. P. Adler. At 23 he was 
publisher of another Lee family paper, 
the Kewanee (Ill.) Star-Courier. Phi- 
lip Adler is carrying on in the fine tradi- 
tion of his father who helped bring A. W. 
Lee’s vision of a group of Midwest dailies 
into focus. 

The brilliant managing editor of the 
Daily Times is M. A. Fulton whose jour- 
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nalistic leadership continues to be a 
pace setter in the Midwest. 

From the days of Benjamin Franklin 
down to the present, no other American 
institution has served the public welfare 
with more courage or with more effec- 
tiveness with more perseverance or more 
unselfishness, than has the American 
press. Factually the pen has indeed 
been mightier than the sword. It has 
followed the flag in peace as well as in 
war. It has been the right hand of 
_ progress; the forerunner of law and or- 
der in the cities and villages of our 
Nation. 

The Lee group has not only main- 
tained its own rights—the freedom of 
the press—but with courage and con- 
sistency, throughout its existence, has 
been the effective defender of freedom 
of speech and freedom of enterprise. 

My salute to the -Lee group is not for 
the promotion of these newspapers, but 
rather it is to give special thought, 
grateful thanks, and sincere congratula- 
tions to the importance of the purpose 
and the people involved. 





Mergers of Power and Authority Serious 
Problem in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
call attention to the address which the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Symincron], delivered to a conven- 
tion of the National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists entitled “Mergers of Power 
and Authority Serious Problem in United 
States.” The address is reprinted in the 
November 16, 1959, edition of the 
N.A.R.D. Journal. 

As chairman of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, I have read the distin- 
guished Senator’s comments carefully 
and with great interest. He displays a 
keen insight into the grave problems 
confronting the American small busi- 
nessmen. I hope that Senators and 
everyone interested in the welfare and 
the problems of small businesses will 
read the Senator’s comments. Surely 
the 4 million American small and inde- 
pendent businesses are the foundation of 
our free enterprise system, and all of us 
need to redouble our efforts in behalf of 
this important segment of our economy. 

I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ator SYMINGTON’s comments be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I express my deep 
appreciation for what the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama has just said. As 
we know, he is an authority in the Sen- 
ate in the field of small business. 

Mr. SPAREKMAN, I thank the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: u 
MercerRs oF Power anp AvTHORITY SERIOU 

PROBLEM IN THE UNTTED STATES—-CONVEN- 

Trion AppRESS By SEeNaTOR STuaRT SYMING- 

TON 


I want to. welcome you to my hometown 
and to tell you what a great privilege it was 
to accept the invitation that was given to me 
by one of my beloved colleagues, the Hon- 
orable Wricntr PaTman of Texarkana, Tex. 

Our economic system is a healthy and 
vigorous one. It has room for free enter- 
prise of all sizes. We don’t need cartels or 
a@ corporate state to assure the full produc- 
tion of goods and services in America. And 
the shortrun advantages of a big operation 
are often overcome by the longrun disadvan- 
tages of monopoly. 


CONCERNED ABOUT “GIANTISM” 


As perhaps some of you know, I came out 
of business, small and mediumi-sized busi- 
ness, to go into government. I speak from 
the standpoint of my own experience. And 
that is why so many of us have become in- 
creasingly concerned about the growth of 
what may be best called “giantism” in the 
manufacture and distribution of com- 
modities. 

Three years ago, the vice president in 
charge of finance for a great corporation here 
in St. Louis said to me: “Sruart, you know 
you hear a lot about small business and big 
business, but I don’t think that those terms 
are quite applicable.” 

At the time I left business 15 years ago, 
small business was a maximum of 500 people 
or a company that did not dominate its in- 
dustry. Today in my opinion small busirziess 
can be 10 or 15 thousand people. And at 
that time this man gave me a word for what 
is going on in this country today, not only 
in business but in every segment of this 
economy: giantism. I have never heard a 
better word to describe the problem that so 
many people are running into steadily—this 
consolidation in all segments of the econ- 
omy of power and authority. In the case of 
business it is done through the concentra- 
tion of wealth. 

Independent operators are trying to check 
this trend by more flexible and imaginative 
Sales practices, but they are beginning to 
realize the growing danger to their future 
involved in this concentration and con- 
solidation of economic strength. Smaller 
enterprises, for example, find it much harder 
to help themselves when the Government 
fosters and approves the steadily rising in- 
terest rates. 

Federal Reserve Board studies have shown 
that in periods of tight money smaller busi- 
nesses receive less money in bank loans 
while the giant businesses get more. The 
figures on that are very interesting. 

It is true, and of course as we all know, 
one of the most important costs of business 
today is the price of money. And in that 
connection, Congressman Wricut PaTMaN 
has been a Horatio at the bridge with respect 
to this particular problem, articulate and 
intelligent in warning about the danger of 
high interest rates. 

In Missouri today, every good farmer, 
every successful farmer I have met whose 
operations are below the giantism concept of 
agriculture, when asked, “What has been 
the greatest addition in your costs in the 
last 10 years,” has said, “The additional price 
that I have to pay for money to carry me 
over until I make my profit.” So it is not 
just in industry that this problem of interest 
rates is getting more and more serious. 

Today we are in another credit squeeze. 
Unless we are careful it may be the most 
severe in recent years. I am an industrialist 
by training, not a banker, but I remember 
many things. There have been three depres- 


sions in my lifetime. The one in 1907 I 
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don’t remember since I was only 5. I recall 
1921 because my father was a judge on the 
bench when real estate went bankrupt, and 
1932 I remember best of all, for the reason 
that I went broke myself. 


SENSE SAME OLD TRENDS 


And as we see these things that are going 
on today in the handling of money, we sense 
the same old trends. I believe it was 
Santayana who said, “Those who will not 
recognize the lessons of history are con- 
demned to repeat them.” 

In August 1957, the President of the 
United States said the way to lick this grow- 
ing inflation is to look before you buy. Six 
months later, in February 1958, he and his 
administration said the way to lick this re- 
cession is to buy. These things change very, 
very fast. 

Today this administration wants to raise 
all interest rates on all Government bonds 
and as soon as that fs done the interest rates 
to all business will increase. And to me it is 
hard to understand why we now want to 
prolong interest rates well above 4% per- 
cent, when only a few months ago we offered 
12-year, 4 percent Government bonds, got 
subscription offers for a billion and a half, 
but sold 600 million. Last year we offered 
84-year, 3 percent long-term Government 
bonds and had a subscription of 6 billion and 
only sold a billion and a half. In other 
words, the Government could have borrowed 
the money it needs at lower rates, but it 
didn’t, so now it is forced to pay higher 
rates. . 

Now when you juggled the economy 
through manipulation of the price of money, 
in my opinion, you are doing a@ very, very 
dangerous thing to everybody. 

And now I would like to speak briefly 
about a subject you as druggists are espe- 
cially concerned with. 

FRUITS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE 


Here in America we have widespread dis- 
tribution of the fruits of medical science 
and this has given our people a very high 
level of health. However, in many other 
countries, unfortunately almost the reverse 
is true. Smallpox, malaria and many other 
diseases which we in the West have con- 
quered, take a heavy toll in Africa and Asia. 
Despite the great progress made in reducing 
infant mortality, we should remember in 
Asia one child in six never lives more than 
1 year. Our faith and our educators teach 
us one life is as good as another regardless 
of nation or creed. 

The great challenge we face, therefore, is 
to make the discoveries of our medical 
science available to all the peoples of the 
world. 

I believe we should lead the way in an in- 
ternational attack on disease so as to give 
everybody a longer and more prosperous, 
happy life, to increase happiness and produce 
tivity over the years. If there is anything 
I have learned in the years I have served in 
Government, it is that poverty, disease, and 


hunger breed communism a great deal more, 


than Marxist teachings® themselves. 

The symbol of communism today may well 
be considered by many people in underde- 
veloped countries to be a pennant on the 
moon. ‘Don’t misunderstand me. I am very 
sorry about this. I think it is significant 
that we weren't the first to orbit a@ satellite 
2 years ago. 

But on the other hand, America’s symbol 
from the standpoint of the future in this 
country that we all love the most, could 
well be village dispensaries stocked with the 
modern drugs which bring a better and & 
longer life. In this connection, I would 
hope that all of us would support the Health 
for Peace Resolution which passed the Sen- 
ate and is now pending in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It is a resolution that aue- 
thorizes $50 million a year for an interna- 
tional program to be administered alongside 
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, of American foreign policy. It is a good 


| Grst step on the Federal level and should 


help us to develop our drug business abroad. 


| private groups can work effectively in this 


field. They can follow the lead of the Medico 
Organization and its heroic jungle doctor, a 
native of our town of St. Louis, Dr. Tom 
Dooley, of whom we are mighty proud. 

Around the world many other diseases go 
unchecked. Trachoma and related illnesses 
attack 420 million people per year; 400 mil- 
lion people have hookworm. Each year the 
less fortunate countries of the world report 
200 million cases of malaria which result in 
2 million annual deaths, In a peaceful world 
these enemies of humanity must be coun- 
tered there as they are here. 

Now we have a justifiable pride in sentinn 
ing our life expectancy. But let us remember 
that in India today, a child when born has 
a life expectancy of 32 years. In Burma and 
Pakistan, it is a little better, 35. Over here, 
it is 69. 

The world today is a totally different place 
than it ever was before. It is almost hard 
to put it in words. I have one little illustra- 
tion. Not too long ago I had to make a 
talk on George Washington and I found that 
it took him from 4 to 8 days to go from 
Philadelphia to Washington, D.C., 148 miles, 
depending on the condition of the roads. 
You fly it today in a commercial airliner in 
40 minutes. I flew in a plane last summer at 
. & speed that would cover those 148 miles in 
8 minutes. We have another plane under 
construction, the X-15, which will do it in 
3 minutes, and I have seen the design for a 
plane that will make the trip in 30 seconds. 
So0 when you go in 150 years from 4 to 8 
days to 30 seconds, I think it is fair to say 
you are moving right along. And I think 
we have to understand our economy a great 
deal more than most of our citizens do. 


THEORY ABOUT PAST AND FUTURE 


There has, been a lot of theory about the 
past as applied to the practicability of the 
future. I am afraid that, as a Nation, we 
may be thinking too much about what we 
are against and not recognizing those things 
we are for. Perhaps we are a little too much 
against communism instead of being for a 
free and prosperous and secure life. 

The other day I got a letter and I really 
had to laugh. It came from one of the big- 
gest business executives in this town. _ He 
wrote to me and said: “Why don’t you go 
to work and get the help and get the money 
necessary for urban redevelopment? Why 
are you lagging behind?” 

It was a nice letter, well written, with 
kind regards at the end. “Why are you 
lagging in flood control? Why don’t we get 
& Federal housing building program? What 
is the matter with the Jefferson Memorial? 
We are 20 years overdue. Please see that 
& bill is passed to maintain our highway 
system.” 


So I wrote a letter saying “Acknowledging 
your letter of” such-and-such. “I am very 
anxious, as all of our congressional delega- 
tion is, to see everything happen to our com- 
munity that happens to other communities. 
That makes us competitive in this country 
and with the rest of the werld.” 

And all of a sudden, out of a clear sky, 
I get a letter from the same man saying, 
“Deur Senator, I want you to know I have 
had enough of this Federal spending” * * * 
and so forth and so on. 


You know, having been a little business- 
man and marrying the daughter of a farmer 
(which didn’t help me much in getting along 
with my business), I sometimes wonder what 
we really stand for as we think about our 
country. Several times, when in business, 
I went to my board of directors and said, 
“Look, I want to dig a hole and put some- 
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thing on top of it and put machinery in 
there, and if we do that, we will make a 
better product and it will be better for the 
stockholders.” 

Ev the proposal was presented 
properly and. was right, they said; “Go 
ahead.” We dug the hole and expended the 
money and we made investments in the 
future of our company and we were very 
proud. We put it on the balance sheet as 
an asset, and presented it as such, and every- 
body seemed pleased that it had been done. 

Now, that was for a certain group of stock- 
holders and it was fine. But unfortunately 
the reverse is true for some reason, when we 
talk about all of the stockholders—the 177 
or 180 million people in the United States 
that have a stake in our Government. 


TAKE STOCK IN THIS WORLD TODAY 


We all have to take stock in this world 
today. We have to take a good hard look 
at this visitor from Russia, Khrushchev. I 
am glad he came over here, because it gives 
him a chance to feel the things that we 
have in this country, the great basic eco- 
nomic strength, the great basic technological 
strength, and above all the great moral and 
spiritual strength that we have because of 
the faith we have in our institutions. 

Khrushchev is very clever. He is very agile 
mentally. He was asked about Hungary 
and he said, “If you have a rat in your mouth, 
sometimes it is hard not to swallow it or spit 
it out.” 

Fair enough. Khrushchev met the director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, Allen 
Dulles, a great public servant, and he said to 
Mr. Dulles, “I read your reports, too.” I 
thought Mr. Dulles’ answer.was quite ap- 
propriate. He replied, “I trust you get them 
legally.” 

The message I would like to leave with you 
is, where are we headed as a country? It is 
very important for a reason that I will men- 
tion. If we had a vote here this afernoon in 
this hall, I am sure we would agree that the 
most vital thing in the world is the attain- 
ment of a just and a lasting peace. That is 
the thing we want more than anything else 
in the world. But how are we going to get 
it? What should bé our tactics? 

History and logic prove that the only way 
we can get it is through some form of uni- 
versal agreement for disarmament. Why 
should that be true? The-Communists can- 
not be relied upon. We have made 53 agree- 
ments with the Russians and they have 
broken 54. We would like to trust them, but 
based on the record we can’t. 


DISARMAMENT KEY TO PEACE 


Now is we agree that a negotiated disarma- 
ment is the key to peace, then we today only 
have one thing to answer or decide as peo- 
ple. Based upon the record—the record of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, and many 
in addition, do we have a better chance of 
attaining that peace if we negotiate from a 
position of weakness relative to our oppo- 
nents, or if we negotiate from a position of 
relative strength? 

There is the whole story. And by strength 
we don’t mean physical strength any more 
than we mean economic strength and 
technological strength and psychological 
strength. - 

This problem, then, is closely related to 
those we were discussing earlier. We must 
avoid consolidation in any segment of our 
economy. We must maintain an economic 
freedom, a spiritual freedom and a tech- 
nological freedom, We must keep enough 
physical strength so we can be free. In that 
way, we can all attain what we all want more 
than anything else in the world, the oppor- 
tunity to pass on to our children the herit- 
age that has been given to us, the heritage 
of a free people. 
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Benjamin Nields III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment which I have prepared in memory 
-~ aphmeeneteae: eco acyeina of Rye, 

N.Y. 


The cryptic phrase “Ben Nields III, 
died” may mean little or nothing to the 
stranger reading it in the ConcREssIONAL 
Recorp, but when noted in the local 
press of Westchester County, N.Y., it 
signified to multitudes of men and 
women the passing of one of the county’s 
most distinguished and beloved residents. 

Ben Nields was a young—48 years of 


position. He gave much of his time to 
charitable work and was keenly inter- 
ested in his government, both local and 
national. As chairman of the cancer 
drive in his community he showed highly 
developed administrative talents, and 
won the admiration of his colleagues and 
the gratitude of the people of the area. 

Ben read the ConGrREssIONAL RECORD 
religiously, and it is fitting that this 
eulogy appear in these pages. He would 
have made a great Congressman had 
fate so decreed, for he was an exemplary 
leader in the finest meaning of the word. 

Few men have had a happier family 
life than Ben. Devoted to his lovely wife, 
Sheila, and dedicated to his fine son Ben, 
IV, he the blessings of filial 
and wifely affection. 

Ben was my opponent in the congres- 
sional primary. At all times he was most 
gentlemanly, a natural facet of his good 
breeding. Entirely devoid of vindictive- 
ness or personal rancor, he was always 
objective in his approach to his goal, and 
at all times eminently fair. 

As I listened to him divulge his philos- 
ophy of government and eee his 
approach to national issues, I 
that here was a man who pledged him- 
self to a life of service to his fellows and 
his community. His passing leaves all 
that knew him poorer in spirit, and sad- 
dened of heart. 

Following is an editorial from the 
Mamaroneck Daily Times, February 27, 
1960, SEDER SAOINS, OS) RO OERARE FASO 
tribution to Westchester: 

Shvine Whuteee Shu Laue; Geren 

The death of Benjamin Nields III, of Rye, 
is a distinct loss to Westchester and its poli- 
tical system. Because of his campaigns for 
Congress and because of his intentness on 
having issues discussed openly and thor- 
oughly, two elections in the 26th Congres- 
sional district were distinguished by an in- 
formed electorate. 

Mr. Nields believed in debate and argu- 
ment on the complex problems which face 
Westchester and the Nation. As such, he 
frequently cleared the air within his own 
Republic Party and in the Democratic-GOP 
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election battles that followed. No one ran 
silently for office when “Ben” Nields sought 
election—nor when he was not running, for 
that matter. 

It is not unusual for the man who causes 
debate and the free flow of ideas to go with- 
out election to an office. And so it was with 
“Ben” Nields. He lost in his bid for the 
Republican nomination for Congress in 1964, 
and again in 1956 when he campaigned as 
an insurgent. But, thanks to his efforts, no 
one could say that the public had not been 
given opportunity to sound out the ideas of 
the candidates. 

Pinally, not the least admirable aspect of 
this young man’s character—he was only 
48—was the fact he always had been the best 
of good losers. He heid no grudges. He was 
not petty. When the people spoke in a pri- 
mary election in which he had been a candi- 
date, he accepted the verdict, and on more 
than one occasion, without sacrifice of prin- 
ciple or loss of self-respect, he took up the 
cudgels for men who had beaten him: 

Over the years, Mr. Nields had been as- 
sistant chairman of the National Taft-for- 
President Club, had been a member of the 
Rye City Planning Commission, and leader 
of a host of charitable and civic movements 
both in his home community and in the 
county at large. He had been, in other 
words, a fine, vigorous American, true to 
the traditions of his fine American family. 





Federal Financial Assistance for School 
Construction and Teachers’ Salaries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a summary and 
analysis of S. 8, as amended by the 
Clark-Monroney amendment on Febru- 
ary 4, 1960, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary and analysis were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SUMMARY AND ANALysis or S. 8, To AUTHOR- 
Wwe FeperRAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
ScHoot CONSTRUCTION AND TEACHERS’ SAL- 
ARIES AS AMENDED BY THE CLARK-MONRONEY 
AMENDMENT ON Fesruary 4, 1960 


SUMMARY 


Secrion 1. Short title: The bill may be 
cited as the “School Assistance Act of 1960.” 

Sec. 2. Findings and purpose of act: The 
Senate found that despite sustained and vig- 
orous efforts by States and local communi- 
ties to build schools and to increase teachers’ 
salaries, there are still serious shortages of 
classrooms and of teachers which require ac- 
tion on the part of the Federal Government. 
The purpose of this bill is to provide Federal 
financial support to help meet both the 
problems of financing adequate school facil- 
ities and teachers’ salaries, or both, as the 
States may decide, and thereby to strength- 
en our Nation’s educational system. 

Sec. 3. Assurance against Federal interfer- 
ence in schools: “In the administration of 
this act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control over 
the policy determination, personnel, curricu- 


It is significant that, even with- 
out this disclaimer section, the opportunity 
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for Federal control of educational policies 
simply does not exist. 

Sec. 4. Authorization of appropriations: 
Authorizes appropriations to be made for 
each fiscal year of a 2-year period beginning 
July 1, 1960, of $20 multiplied by school-age 
population. 

Sec.5. Allotments and payments to States: 
The U.S. Commissioner of Education shall 
allot funds to each State on the basis of the 
State’s school-age population, income per 
child of school age, and effort for school pur- 
poses of the respective States. 

The allotment ratio for any State shall be 
$1 less the product of 50 cents and the quo- 
tient obtained by dividing the income per 
child of school age for all the States except 
that the allotment ratio shall in no case be 
less than 25 or more than 75 cents. 

The allotment ratios shall be promulgated 
by the Commissioner on the basis of the 
average of-the incomes per child of school 
age for the States for the three most recent 
consecutive years for which satisfactory data 
are available from the Department of Com- 
merce. 

“Child of school age” and “school-age pop- 
ulation” refer to those between the ages of 
5 and 17, both inclusive . 

Sec. 6. Maintenance of State and local 
support for school financing: The allotment 
of any State shall be reduced by the percent- 
age the State school effort index is less than 
the national school effort index during the 
second year. Reduction-will be reallotted 
among the remaining States. The amend- 
ments to this section are technical rather 
than substantive. 

Sec. 7. State applications: Provisions 
whereby the State education agency of each 
State desiring to obtain an allotment shall 
make application to the Commissioner. 

Sec. 8. Matching by States and local com- 
munities: Provisions to insure that after 
the first year a State must have increased its 
expenditures for elementary and secondary 
education from State and local sources over 
its share of Federal funds. State and local 
sources use the base school year 1959-60. 

Sec. 9. Period for use of funds and certi- 
fication by States: Upon receipt by the State, 
funds allocated under this act shall there- 
after be deemed to be State funds. The 
State education agency shall certify that 
funds have been distributed and expended 
according to provisions of this act. 

Sec. 10. Labor standards: This section pro- 
vides that the State education agency shall 
give assurance to the Commissioner that 
workmen employed on school construction 
projects financed by allotments under the 
bill will be paid wages in keeping with the 
prevailing wage rates in the area as deter- 
mined by the U.S. Secretary of Labor under 
the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended. 

Sec. 11. Definitions: This section is self- 
explanatory. The definitions are stock defi- 
nitions commonly used in legislation. 
“Teacher” is defined to be what each State 
educational agency deems a jteacher to be; 
“teachers’ salaries” is so defined that funds 
may be expended only as compensation for 
teaching; “school facilities” does not include 
athletic stadiums, or structures, or facilities 
intended primarily for events, for which @ 
general public admission is charged. 





The Principal of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 


an honor accorded Mr. Fred Landolphi; 


of New Jersey. Mr. Landolphi, who ig 


principal of the South Side High School, 
in Newark, has been designated “Princi- 
pal of the Year.” 

I am proud to know Mr. Landolphi, 
and I personally feel that no one is more 
deserving of. the honor. His outstand- 
ing 29-year record as an educator has 
been culminated by his achievement in 


the South Side school, where his dedi- 


cation and success moved the faculty to 
nominate him for the “Principal of the 
Year” competition. Mr. Landolphi’s ef- 
forts have won the confidence of faculty 
and students alike. 


I should like to include in the REcorp— 


a tribute which appeared in the Newark 
Star Ledger of February 28. One of 
the things which this article points out is 
that Mr. Landolphi has personally so- 
licited funds from friends and alumni 
so that more of South Side’s graduates 
can go on to college. 
The article follows: 
SoutH Sme Saca—PrIncrPaL BUILDS, WINS 
’ CONFIDENCE 


(By Roger Harris) 

When Fred Landolphi of South Side High 
School was designated Principal of the Year, 
his students greeted him with confetti and 
cake. 

The celebration was greater than any fol- 
lowing a major athletic triumph, for 
Landolphi had done a great deal for the 
school, and the school was eager to show its 
appreciation. 

Landolphi took over as principal of South 
Side in 1951. At that time, the job was 
considered an unenviable one. 

“Morale, good manners, scholarship, loy- 
alty, and devotion had reached an unpleas- 
ant ebb,” his faculty said, in its nominating 


petition to Arthur C. Crofts Publications, . 


sponsors of the national contest. 

“Today,” said Landolphi, “teachers are 
glad to come to our school. Faculty and 
student morale are both high and nearly 
@ quarter of our students go on to colleges.” 

Landolphi sees hts success at South Side 
as merely another application of a principle 
that has guided him throughout a 29-year 
teaching career. 

“You have to give the kids a feeling of 
confidence,” he maintains. “You have to let 
them know that you’re interested in them 
and that you only bawl them out because 
you care for them. Then you have some- 
thing. 

“Remember that many of these children 
are underprivileged and have terrible home 
lives—some of them so bad that it sounds 
like something out of a novel. 

“It’s wonderful to see kids with a real 
disadvantage, a 10-year handicap, make 
good. That’s the biggest satisfaction I get 
in this job.” y 

Educator Landolphi has been watching 
kids make good since 1931 when he came 


from the campus of Rutgers University with © 


his master’s degree to a teaching job at Arts 
High School. 

After teaching history for 11 years in city 
schools, he was appointed vice principal of 
Arts High School in 1947 and then occupied 
a similar job at Weequahic High annex. The 
same year he moved to the board of educa- 


.. tion offices to take over the secondary school 


guidance program. 

Landolphi found the administrative job a 
challenge and rewarding, but left it to take 
the job at South Side High because “I love to 
work with kids.” 

There was plenty of work to be done. 


“I certainly couldn’t have accomplished — 


it without my faculty,” he emphasized. “I 
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‘think I’ve got the best darned teachers in 
the world.” 

Another aspect of the school which Lan- 
dolphi is especially proud is the South Side 
scholarship fund. 

The principal noted, upon assuming office, 
that while the most gifted of his students 
were able to win scholarships, other young- 
sters with great potential were denied a col- 
lege education because of poverty. 

He has spent countless hours soliciting 

funds from the school alumni and has finally 
developed a worthwhile program. At pres- 
ent, 20 South Side graduates are being sup- 
ported in college by the fund. 
' What with attending ali school athletic 
and social events and ministering to the 
alumni, Landolphi finds the job a long and 
an arduous one. 

“But the thrill of watching a kid develop 
and make good is the greatest thing in the 
world,” he says. “There’s no satisfaction 
like it.” 





Federal Contracts and Bias 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
the important provisions in the ad- 
ministration’s civil rights proposals 
would provide for a statutory Commis- 
sion on Equal Job Opportunity Under 
Government Contracts to succeed the 
President’s Committee on Government 
Contracts. Unfortunately, this proposal 
has received very little attention. I do 
not believe there can be any reasonable 
argument against prevention of dis- 
crimination in employment under con- 
tracts paid for out of Government funds. 
All persons contribute to the support of 
the Government without regard to race; 
it follows that all persons are equally 
entitled to fair and equitable treatment 
in work paid for with Government funds. 

The New York Times on Sunday edi- 
torially endorsed this proposal to give 
the. President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts statutory backing. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 28, 1960] 
FEDERAL CONTRACTS AND Bras 

The President’s Committee on Government 
Contracts, of which Vice President Nrxon is 
chairman, deserves applause for its forth- 
right resolution calling on all Government 
agencies which have contracts with private 
firms to direct their compliance with the 
antidiscrimination provisions in their con- 
tracts which are required by the Government. 

“Included for special mention should be two 
members of the committee—President Meany 
of the AFL-CIO and President Reuther of 
the United Automobile Workers—who 
Pledged an all-out drive to get local unions 
of federation affiliates to stop practices that 
prevent Negroes from getting Federal con- 
tract jobs. 

A good test of the future effectiveness of 
this welcome cooperation between the com- 
mittee and organized labor would be prompt 
action in the case of Local 26 of the Electri- 
cal Workers in Washington, embarrassingly 
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typical of conditions in the capital. 
Negroes are effectively excluded from jobs 
on Government work by agreements between 
employers and the union to hire only those 
referred to them by the union. But local 
26 bars Negroes from membership and refers 
only whites. 

The employers, 


of course, should hire 


Negroes and the union should admit and 


refer them. Mr. Meany has given extraor- 
dinary evidence of his devotion to the 
antibias cause by his pledge to furnish 
qualified Negro electricians to employers 
who will hire them, regardless of local 26. 
And the committee has a critical role to play 
in getting them to do this. Also, local 26 
should remove the color bar—another job for 
Mr. Meany and the federation. 

Apart from calling national attention to 
violations of the antidiscrimination provi- 
sion in Government contracts, the Washing- 
ton electricians’ case has been useful in 
raising the whole question of the status and 
powers of the Committee on Government 
Contracts. Any agency performing its 
function should have more of both— 
especially statutory backing rather than a 
continuing existence by a mere Executive 
order as now. After all, the case of the 
electrical workers in Washington gives only 
. hint of the prodigious task it should per- 
orm. 





A New Look in Passports? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF PLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, since 
Miss Frances Knight has taken the reins 
of the U.S. Passport Office, she has 
shown that an agency of the Federal 
Government can keep up with the times. 
Under her direction, great savings of 
time and money have been made, and 
increasingly efficient and courteous serv- 
ice has been afforded the American 
traveling public. We of the Fourth 
Congressional District of Florida are 
particularly pleased with her farsighted- 
ness in establishing a U.S. passport field 
Office in Miami, thus extending the 
Agency’s service to the southernmost 
part of the United States. I want to 
here include an article taken from the 
Miami Herald of February 24, 1960, 
which cites just one more example of 
her constant service to the American 
traveler: 

A New Loox rm Passports? 

Old ways of doing things often are taken 
for granted, but not by Miss Frances Knight, 
Director of the Federal Passport Office. 

She has taken a fresh look at the product 
of her Office, unchanged for years. It is a 
20-page booklet, measuring 3% inches by 
6%, covered with green cloth. Miss Knight 
finds several things wrong with it. For 
example: 

It’s too big. The size was chosen to fit 
into a man’s inner coat pocket. Yet 57 
percent of the passports lost last year were 
lost by men. More women travel abroad 
than men, and Miss t says a smaller 
passport would fit more easily into 2 woman’s 
purse. 





The cloth cover is unsatisfactory. It frays. 


In damp weather, it comes unstuck from its 
backing. Besides, why is it green? Miss 


Knight is having tests 
blue, maroon and gray as well 
Commercial travelers quick) 
pages. Miss Knight thinks 
should have more pages—say, 50. 
Miss Knight's aim is to streamline the 
into the handiest possible form to 
do its job, which is to serve as the inter- 
national identification of U.S. citizens 
abroad. 

This may seem a trivial matter, but we 
think not. It illustrates the virtue of chal- 
lenging constantly the way things are done 
in Government, as elsewhere, and striving 
for improvement. 

Change for the mere sake of change is 
idle, and sometimes change can be for the 
worse. But wherever there's a better way, 
let’s find it. 


2 


The Policy Committee of the Rochester 
Association for the United Nations 
Backs International Conference on 
Problems of Outer Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 








nations of the world take steps to head 
off legal and other disputes which will 
inevitably arise as we press 
with the conquest of outer 
must lay down the rules of th 
fore vested national interests 
flicting claims make amicable agree- 
ments impossible. 

It may well be that the convening of 
an international legal conference to dis- 
cuss these problems holds the best prom- 
ise for success in this area, and certainly 
the United Nations must play a leading 
role in all these efforts. I have, there- 
fore, read with particular interest a res- 
olution recently adopted by the Policy 
Committee of the Rochester Association 
for the United Nations on this subject. 

The resolution notes some of the prob- 
lems which will inevitably arise as space 
explorations continue, and specifically 
urges the United States to take the lead 
in urging the holding of an international 
legal conference under U.N. auspices at 
the time of the scientific conference 
which has been proposed. : 

E am delighted at this latest example 
of the alert and informed activities of 
the Rochester Association for the United 
Nations. This large and important group 
has worked long, hard, and effectively 
for the promotion of the United Nations 
and its ideals. I salute them for their 
latest efforts, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution recently adopted 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rzc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SPACE AND THE UNITED NATIONS 
(A statement from the Rochester Assoc: a- 
tion fot the United Nations Policy Com- 
mittee) 

“Space activities must to a large extent 

be an effort of Planet Earth as a Whole.” 


z 
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‘This philosophy underlies the U.N, approach 
to the legal, political, and scientific problems 
and opportunities presented by man’s epoch- 
making probes into outer space. 

Few seriously question the importance of 
space exploration to the future peace and 
prosperity of this planet. It is generally 
agreed that space development and explora-~ 
tion will ultimately become of necessity a 
shared international concern. The existence 
of rival space efforts, besides being prohibi- 
tive economically, could in the end result 
in projecting current military rivalries to the 
limittess dimensions of outer space. 

Many scientists foresee that the space 
timetable for the next 10 years will include: 
satellites for weather control and commu- 
nication, man in space, colonies on the 
moon and orbiting platforms for use as re- 
search stations and points for further space 
probes. These developments are now out of 
the realm of science fiction. They clearly 
indicate the need for cooperation and con- 
trol. 4 

A specific example of the need for agree- 
ment ts the lack of rules on the use of radio 
frequencies which is already interfering with 
communication in space activities. Even 
more serious is the problem of territorial 
claims, a matter which will be more com- 
plicated if a nation claims possession of 
the moon before regulations are agreed 
upon. Although making no territorial 
claims, the Russians emphasized in official 
announcements at the time of their moon 
shot that red pennants were delivered to 
the surface of the moon. 

An ehcouraging precedent for workable 
control of outer space is the Treaty of 
Antarctic negotiated by 12 nations, includ- 
ing the United States and the USSR. 
The Antarctic Treaty, which emphasises 
scientific work rather than territorial gain, 
is unique in that military activity is banned 
from a continent. There is also_provision 
for vetoless unilateral inspection in the 
treaty. 

The establishment by the 14th General 
Assembly of a permanent Committee for In- 
ternational Cooperation in the Peaceful Uses 
of Outer Space is an encouraging step toward 
cooperation and regulation. The resolution 
setting up the permanent space committee 
suggested that plans be made for a scientific 
conference under U.N. auspices in 1960 or 
1961 for the exchange of experience in the 
peaceful uses of outer space. 

The RAUN Policy Committee suggests that 
now is the time to face the urgent legal 
problems that are already arising in con- 
nection with outer space. The policy com- 
mittee recommends that the United States 
take the lead in urging that an inter- 
national legal conference be convened under 
U.N. auspices at the time of the proposed 
scientific conference. , 

The implications of the space age demand 
serious thought on the part of all who are 
concerned with the future of mankind. If 
the philosophy that “space activities are to 
@ large extent an effort of Planet Earth as 
a whole” is accepted, then through the 
United Nations and other international 
agencies patterns for cooperation and con- 
trol can be found. 

Mrs. David M. Allyn, Mrs. Albert Craig, 
Jr., Mrs. John W. Branch, John W. 
Branch, Joseph C. Briggs, Richard M. 
Buxbaum, Dr. Otakar Kutvirt, Jerome 
P. Lysaught, Miss Catherine N. Ne- 
vius, Dr. Prentiss Pemberton, Frank A. 
Steinhilper, Henry C. Walter, Edward 
P. Curtis, Jr., Chairman. 
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Freedom’s Last Hope or “Anyone for 
Tennis?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 25, 1960, Mr. Pal- 
mer Hoyt, editor and publisher of the 
Denver Post, made an excellent presen- 
tation at the Ohio State University 
School of Journalism, setting forth his 
thoughts relating to our fight for human 
freedom. Mr. Hoyt is an excellent jour- 
nalist who has contributed much to the 
freedom of the press throughout the 
United States. I recommend the read- 
ing of his excellent address which is as 
follows: 

FreepOmM’s Last Hore or “ANYONE FOR 

TENNIS?” 


I am glad to be here on this podium to 
follow those distinguished newspapermen 
who have spoken here, and whose cumula- 
tive remarks furnish an informative and 
vital critique of journalism. 

These are able men: Ethridge, Brucker, 
Johnson, Carter, and Wiggins. I have long 
respected their cogent comments on jour- 
nalism. 

I congratulate Fred Maguire and the Ohio 
State University School of Journalism for 
founding this, the Maxwell lecture series. 
Such a continuing public search for knowl- 
edge is a vital part of democracy in action. 

We must continue to remember that we 
live in a democracy even though some of our 
citizens and some of our political overlords 
occasionally forget it. 

A democracy, of course, is different from 
@ dictatorship. For example, it would be 
hard to imagine the editor and publisher of 
either Isvestia or Pravda addressing the Uni- 
versity of Moscow School of Journalism on 
news and truth, even if the University of 
Moscow had a school of journalism, and if 
Isvestia and Pravda lived up to the meaning 
of their names, which translated are News 
and Truth. 

It is impgstant now for us to remember 
that if we are to compete successfully with 
dictatorship, we must strengthen democracy; 
and one of the ways to do that is through 
discussion, frank and free. 

It is well, too, to remember that this coun- 
try, this America, was founded on the New 
England town meeting; on the conficting 
voices of citizens ever engaged in search for 
the truths so necessary to bulwark freedom 
and insure its necessary growth. 

And so the seeking has gone on through 
the ages. 

The history of our country is written in 
the great debates: as to the form of govern- 
ment we were to have; as to whether the 
Union would or could endure; as to whether 
we would enter wars to fight for human 
freedom. 

And now the greatest of all the great de- 
bates is being joined. 

This debate is more important than the 
great debate in Athens in which the Greek 
philosophers urged the Athenians to add the 
social system of Sparta to the culture of 
Athens; it is more vital than the discussions 
of slavery that preceded the Civil War; more 
significant than the words that were spoken 








in the world before World War It or the 


Korean incident; for the very fact of freedom 
now may be at stake and possibly the very 


existence of the human race itself. 

Because today, at long last, man has the 
power to destroy himself—and completely, 
It is doubtful that any living thing on earth 
could survive all-out nuclear warfare. . 

The best insurance against that nuclear 
war is the strength of America, a nation that 
believes in peace and goodwill and is com. 
mitted to live and to let live. 

Only a strong America can save the world 
from destruction, and only a strong America 


can prevent its falling under the rule and ' 


domination of imperial communism. Make 
no mistake: the choice is as simple as that. 
And so what is this great debate upon 
which we now enter? ‘ ‘ 
It is ,whether affluence and prosperity alone 
equal strength. 


It is whether America, having lost primacy 


among nations, can afford not to maintain 
parity. 

It is whether we can afford not to match 
Russia in. space exploration, in education 
and in missiles. 

It is whether the President is right or 
wrong when he says we have nothing to 
worry about. 

It is whether or not America indeed has 
lost her way. 

Some of you may have wondered about the 
title of this talk: “Freedom’s Last Hope or 
‘Anyone for Tennis’?” 

The first part is obvious, but the subtitle 
may puzzle some persons a little. 

To me, the subtitle is the best possible 
short diagnosis of our trouble. 

The expression “Anyone for Tennis?” is an 
old one. It pops up every once in a while and 
so interested me that I asked our librarian 


to check its source. Apparently it first ap- — 


peared as a laugh line in a musical comedy 
in the 1920's. 
In this play, sort of a society melodrama 


laid in Newport, one of the characters, let’s 


call him Reggie, was not only a playboy, but 
a tennis playboy. In the most dramatic 


. moments of the play, whenever disaster 


threatened, Reggie would appear, impeccably 
clad in white sweater, white trousers and 
white shoes, racket under his arm, to de- 
mand loudly: “Anyone for tennis?” 

The phrase, to me, represents a turning 
away from reality. 

In any event, there is today an obvious 
unwillingness on the part of public and press 
alike to face up to the hard facts. 

The hard facts include a fight for survival, 
in which fight so far we often have been sec- 
ond best. 

Last month Walter Lippmann wrote 4 
column which, in my judgment, is one of the 
great utterances of history. 

In this column, Mr. Lippmann, a man not 
given to loose talk, referred to the President's 
recurrent emphasis on consumer goods as 
evidence of national strength. 

Then Lippmann said: 

“There is no doubt that this country is 
stili much richer than the Soviet Union. 
It may be, although no one knows, not any 
weaker than the Soviet Union. 

“But we have fallen behind and are not 
holding our own in terms of national power, 
in overall military capacity, in the competi- 
tion to pioneer in outer space, in the coms 
parative rate of economic growth, and in edu- 
cation, which is the life-giving principle of 
national power.” 

Lippmann closed this important column— 
which column I wish every American could 
read—with these moving words: 

“While it may be that the days of our 
primacy, which were brief, are ending, what 
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must not be allowed to end is our parity with 
the greatest powers. 

“For on it depend many of the dearest 
hopes of mankind. 

“Nobody can say as yet when the Nation 
will become aroused to the realization that 
national duty must take precedence over 
private indulgence, that it is not possible 
to preserve our society by private affluence 
and public complacency. 

“The voices that will serve this country, 
and indeed save it, will be those of stern 
men demanding hard things. 

“They may not as yet do well in the Gallup 
polls. But they will be listened to sooner 
or later.” 

So far, generally speaking, instead of stern 
yoices demanding hard things, the voices 
we have heard in this country are the smooth 
voices of complacent men, suggesting that 
we have nothing to worry about. Mostly 
these are the voices of the administration. 

A few newspapers have protested, a few 
columnists have cried out, some politicians 
have screamed loudly; but for the most part, 
the public has heard the pleasing purr of 
our economy and applause for its perform- 
ance. 

The strongest voices heard now are those 
of men who seek the Democratic nomination 
for the Presidency. Unfortunately, these 
men have not clarified the issue as to our 
present ability to defend ourselves and the 
implications of our backwardness in space 
and educational development. Also unfor- 
tunately, some of their soundest criticisms 
are brushed off as politics. 

But stern voices must be heard and will 
be heard. Foremost. among those whose 
voices can save America must be the news- 





papers. 

Their voices, which are often raised in 
eloquent defense of freedom of the press also 
must now, in other words, be raised in be- 
half of future security of the Nation. 

I do not imply that the press should ever 
slacken its fight for the people’s right to 
know. This is a proper interest for journal- 
ists to promote; but fhere is another in- 
terest, which might be called the freedom of 
responsibility—a freedom which will further 
guarantee freedom of the press itself. 

My point is that the press has something 
more urgent than freedom of information 
to talk about—the survival of our demo- 
cratic society. Meanwhile, it can conduct its 
fight for freedom of information more 
effectively than ever by making full use of 
aggressive and enterprising city editors and 
reporters. 

If our civilization goes down the drain, 
one of the reasons will have been the failure 
of our newspapers to meet the challenge of 
responsibility. 

The arrival of the space age puts a grave 
new responsibility on the newspapers and 
the newspapermen of the country and on the 
schools which train the newspapermen of 
tomorrow. 

These responsibilities include: 

1. The development of a new breed of 
writer to translate the abstruse language of 
science and space into terms which the or- 
dinary reader can understand. In addition 
to covering local, national, and international 
news, newspapers must now cover news re- 
lating to the entire universe. 

2. The stimulation of public understand- 
ing of the importance of space. The attitude 
of Charles E. Wilson, the former Secretary of 
Defense, that the first sputnik was a “neat 
scientific trick” still prevails in many places 
in Washington and throughout the country. 

Newspapers must create awareness that 
space activities are vital to national defense. 
For the first time in history, this country 
is becoming vulnerable to possible attack 
because of Soviet gains in space and missile 
arts. 

We hope that we have a military deterrent 
sufficient to discourage such an attack, but 
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there is a responsibility to inform the Ameri- 
can people of the inherent dangers and the 
steps which must be taken to overcome them. 

Space activities are also vital to national 
prestige. Ability to penetrate and cope with 
space has suddenly become a measure of & 
country’s standing among nations and will 
be viewed by many people over the world 
as @ measure of the success of democracy 
vis-a-vis communism, 

As William Hinds, science writer of the 
Washington Star, puts it, “The country 
produces the best satellites in space is not 
going to have any trouble convincing people 
that its political system yields the highest 
dividends in accomplishment and progress.” 

The advance of knowledge in such fields 
as communications, navigation, weather 
control, etc., create new problems in news- 
paper coverage. For example, our scientists 
are now talking about earth-circling satel- 
lites for such things as worldwide television 
broadcasts. . They expect to be able to photo- 
graph from a height of 300 miles objects on 
earth that are no larger than 7 feet in diam- 
eter. They believe satellites with tape re- 
corders could be used to deliver within a few 
minutes the messages in all the mail which 
now moves daily between the cities of sed 

world. 

Space has moved from the comic pages to 
the front pages, and, as Senator Sruarr 
SYMINGTON, of Missouri, explains, the people 
who do not understand the importance of 
this new dimension are comparable with 
those who saw no practical use for the ex- 
plorations of Columbus or the expeditions to 
tame the western frontiers of the United 
States. 

The creation of popular support for this 
country’s space projects is another responsi- 
bility of the press. 

We have already learned that in the space 
race there are no prizes for place or show. 
The winner takes all. These projects run 


‘into high costs—$107 million in fiscal 1961 


for our program to put a man into space, 
$230 million for only 1 year’s effort on the 
Saturn program to develop a manned vehicle 
capable of going to the moon and back. 
Costs such as these are sure to get involved 
in politics, and our space efforts will lag 
unless there is public understanding of the 
need for them, 

There is a heavy responsibility on the press 
to alert the country to the fact that our 
space effort will be duplicative, needlessly 
expensive, and short on accomplishment if 
it continues to be fragmentized between a 
variety of agencies. 

At the present time, we have the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration work- 
ing on the problem of putting a man into 
space and the development of a vehicle which 
can go to the moon. 

Then we have the Office of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering in the Department of 
Defense working on missile problems. 

Also in the Defense Department is the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, work- 
ing on missiles and the development of solid 
fuels. 

The research department of the Air Force 
is assigned the task of developing reconnais- 
sance satellites; the research department of 
the Navy is working on the development of 
navigational satellites; and the research de- 
partment of the Army is working on the 
perfection of a communications satellite. 

We rely on coordinators and committees to 
keep these various agencies from overlapping 
in their work; but the fact remains that all 
of these six agencies are concerned with com- 
mon problems—such as thrust and guid- 
ance—and duplications in effort are unavoid- 
able under such a system. 

In journalistic language, it would be like 
a@ newspaper with six managing editors. Or 
in plain language, like a ship with six 
navigators. 

These duplications have stemmed in 
from Mr. Eisenhower's bland delusion that 
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velopment ense systems that, 
therefore, space work can be assigned to a 
civilian agency while missile and satellite 
work is assigned to a variety of military 


agencies. 

Well-informed persons contend that such 
separation, into civilian space work and 
military space activity, is arbitrary and un- 
realistic. It is as unrealistic as are Mr. 


engaged in a space race, a view which is not 
shared by any of our leading space experts 
and scientists, as far as I can determine. 

As General Medaris, a former chief of the 
Army Ordnance Missile Command at Hunts- 
ville, Ala., said the other day, “If we are 
not in a race with the Russians, we are 
spending far too much money in an effort 
to catch up.” 

Another responsibility is the creation of 
better understanding of this country’s criti- 
cal shortage of scientific manpower. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Herbert York, the Pentagon’s 
Director of Research, the shortage of scien- 
tists is a limiting factor on our space prog- 
ress no matter how much money we might 
provide. 

Which brings up the newspapers’ respon- 
sibility to education. The fact is that Rus- 
sia, until recently considered a backward 
country, is producing more scientists, more 
engineers, more technicians, and more lin- 
guists than we are, and at a time when we 
can ill afford to be in second place in these 
all-important categories. Thus it is the 7 
of newspapers to bring these facts home to 
our ‘people. If the newspapers don’t, whe 
will? 

These and other pressing problems of our 
times give newspapers greater importance 
than ever. But let me say again that this 
great importance implies the need for a 
deeper sense of responsibility in the presen- 
tation of information. 

Printing the news clearly, Sere 


of the Columbia Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism, supports the thesis that news is 
now a better sales bet than entertainment 
for newspapers. 

Printing the news, clearly and objectively, 
is still the prime ere of the press 
in Sonne our democracy work 

necessarily involves such free- 
dana as the right of any person, however 
unorthodox his views, to think and speak 
these views with impunity so long as he 
does not do anything that is a clear and 
present danger to the Nation. 

This right is actually the same freedom 
of speech that we admire so much when 
applied to people who express only conven- 
tional ideas. 

We have defamed too many persons whose 
principal offense was to be unconventional 
and thereby have left gaps in cur educa- 
tional system, our foreign service, and our 
military and scientific research programs. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that a new line of argument, poten- 
tially dangerous, is. beginning to show up 
in the missile, space, and defense debate. 
Vice President Nrxon, Senator DmxkseENn, and 
others are beginning to take the position 
that those who speak disparagingly of our 
defensive strength are doing a disservice to 
the country. 

Senator DmxkseEn said after a meeting at 
the White House, February 8, that public 
testimony on defense may be helping po- 
tential enemies. He questioned the wisdom 
of talking in public about—for example, the 
number of submarines or bases this coun- 
try has. He said press coverage, and par- 
ticularly radio and TV coverage of hearings, 
has amounted in some cases to providing 
help for potential enemies. 

Mr. Nixon, about the same time, was 
saying in Milwaukee that criticism of na- 
tional defense can be destructive when un- 
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due emphasis is put on our weaknesses, 
without similar emphasis on our strengths. 
He warned against critics who play a 
numbers game regarding our missile 

Tf thle chacdd tara Out t0 be the ew ad- 
ministration line to silence criticism of na- 
tional defense in an election year, the line 
will not be effective. 

This line will not silence critics. It 
actually may serve to point up to the pub- 
lic what the rea) issues are between the 
President and his critics. 

And what are the real issues? 

The real issues are, I believe: 

1. That the President does not see clearly 
the importance of space—space exploration 
and space vehicles. 

2. That the President does not see clearly 
the pressing need to develop our greatest 
potential, the mental resources of all our 


em ne Rn through national aid to stepped-up 


3. Steet the President does not see clearly 
that it is not so much our present ability 
to defend ourselves that is at issue, but 
where the United States will stand among 
the nations, 10 years hence. 

The President has been consistent in his 
refusal to see that there are any dangers 
to the Nation in our second-place position 
in the space race even though his own ad- 
visers see it clearly enough. 

George V. Allen, chief of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Service, is greatly concerned that 
American prestige is suffering all around the 
world as a result of the spectacular Rus- 
sian firsts. Dr. B. Kistiakowsky, the 
President’s scientific adviser, sees our scien- 
tific and technological contest with the So- 
viets as involving “today our national pres- 
tige and tomorrow, perhaps our very sur- 
vival.” 

These differences between the President 
and the men around him in positions of 
trust indicate to me a serious lack of unity 
of purpose and understanding in our na- 
tional leadership. It is to these differences 
that the great debate will be addressed. 

In closing, — refer again to the words of 
Walter Lippmann who said: “We are falling 
behind in the race because we are not al- 
lowed to run.” 

As the great debate makes this point clear 
and as the American press fulfills its obliga- 
tion and presents the facts, I am confident 
that the American people will demand the 
right to run, will run and will win. 





Mayor of Ripon, Wis., Decrees Job Safety 
Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the President’s recommenda- 
tion that Governors and mayors join in 
observing February 28-March 5 as Job 
Safety Week, I am delighted to report 
that Wisconsin communities are re- 
sponding in a constructive, creative way. 

Recently, the Ripon Commonwealth 
Press published an article outlining the 
proclamation issued by Mayor John H. 
Wilson, of Ripon, establishing the des- 
ignated period as “Job Safety Week’’ in 
that splendid community. 

I request unanimous consent also that 
this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Ripon Commonwealth Press, Feb. 
25, 1960} 


Mayor Decrees Jos Sarery WEEK FEBRUARY 
28-—Marcu 5 


To heighten public interest in job safety, 
President Eisenhower has called on the Na- 
tion’s citizens to observe the week of Feb- 
ruary 28 to March 5 as “Job Safety Week.” 

To increase the impact of the proclama-~ 
tion at the local level, Mayor John H. Wil- 
son issued the following statement: 

“Whereas each year there are a number 
of workers in the city of Ripon who are in- 
jured in the course of their employment; and 

“Whereas the loss to the city of Ripon in 
dollars, in wasted skills and in human be- 
reavement is beyond calculation; and 

“Whereas it has been demonstrated that 
none of those tragedies was inevitable; that 
methods exist or can be devised to eliminate 
almost all occupational accidents; and 

“Whereas the President’s Conference on 
Occupational Safety is meeting in Washing- 
ton March 1-3, where 3,000 leaders from all 
walks of life and all parts of the Nation will 
seek in concert to discover and devise means 
to reduce that toll; 

“Now, therefore, I, John H. Wilson, mayor 
of the city of Ripon, Wis., do hereby 
join with the President of these United States 
and with the Governor of the State of Wis- 
consin in establishing the week of February 
28-March 6 as Job Safety. Week and call 
on all the citizens of our community to join 
hands in making Job Safety Week a suc- 
cess and job safety a reality during all the 
weeks to come.” 





Castro Shows the Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the 1956 
amendments to the Sugar Act the Philip- 
pines alone received no increase in quota. 
It is hoped that in the present Congress 
when consideration is given to a further 
extension of the act more equitable pro- 
vision for the Philippine sugar producers 
will be made. 

According to the Philippine Sugar 
Quota Administrator the sugar crop of 
the Philippines for the year 1959-60 
which is now being harvested will turn 
out a record postwar production of 1,556,- 
785 short tons. After providing for lo- 
cal consumption requirements and ex- 
port quotas to the United States and to 
the world’s free market, the Philippines 
will have an additional supply during 
the calendar year of 1960 of an esti- 
mated total of 377,195 short tons of cen- 
trifugal sugar. Therefore, the Philip- 
pines will have a surplus in excess of 
300,000 which they will be in a position 
to supply to the United States if the Con- 
gress allows them to participate in in- 
creased consumption when we consider 
amending the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, this year. 

Article II, paragraph I of the Philips 
pine Trade Agreement Revision Act of 
1955 states, and I quote: 
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The establishment herein of the limita. 
tions on the amounts of Philippine raw and 
refined sugar that may be entered, or with. 
drawn from warehouses, in the United States 
for consumption, shall be without prejudice 
to any increases which the Congress of the 
United States might allocate to the Philip- 
pines in the future. 


I do not believe that the Congress will 
again pass up the chance to give the 
Philippine sugar industry an opportunity 
for expansion. 

The Philippine sugar industry is to be 
congratulated on its return to a record 
postwar crop production when you con- 
sider that this industry was completely 
devastated by enemy action in World 
War I. 

I take the liberty of quoting in full an 
interesting editorial appearing in the 
Journal of Commerce, New York, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1960, entitled “Castro Shows 
the Way”: 

Castro SHOWS THE WAY 


Whatever else may be said of the current 
political phenomenon of Cuba, Dr. Fidel 
Castro, we do feel he has produced the most 
convincing demonstration thus far of the 
desirability of revising extensively the U.S. 
Sugar Act of 1956. 

For one thing, he has just arranged to 
double Cuba’s present rate of sugar sales to 
Russia over a period of 5 years. True, this 
deal provides for payment partly in bartered 

so the cash return will be less than 
if the whole 5 million pounds were sold else- 
where in the market. But that is not of 
direct concern to the United States. Suffice 
it to say, for the moment, that one result of 
the Castro-Mikoyan deal is to ease somewhat 
the responsibility the United States has long 
taken on itself in supporting the Cuban 
economy by concentrating most of its sugar 
buying there, 

For another, both*in his words and official 
acts Dr. Castro has displayed a vituperative 
distaste for the American Government and 
for American business. In aside all 
attempts to negotiate the “differences” he 


himself created, he has shattered virtually. 


beyond repair any claim he might ultimately 
advance for favored U.S. treatment in sugar 
purchasing which might be extended for 
purposes of political stability. 

So for once, the United States can review 
its sugar policy without worrying too much 
about either the immediate economic or 
political affects that a change in it might 
create in Cuba, And this, at the moment, is 
a most welcome thought. 


It happens that the present Sugar Act ex- 
pires’ at the end of this year and must then 
either be extended “as is” or revised. 


And it also happens that while Castro is 
busy forfeiting any claims to special U.S. 
consideration, another far more deserving 
government in the Pacific is trying hard to 
find some means of selling more sugar to 
the United States—namely, the Philippines. 


Finally, we recall that nearly four years 
ago, when President Eisenhower signed the 
Sugar Act of 1956, he said: “When new 
amendments are being prepared at the con- 
clusion of the present Sugar Act, considera- 
tion should be given to allowing the Philip- 
pines to share in increased (U.S.) consump- 
tion as is now provided for other countries in 
this bill.” 

So if ever the circumstances were. tailor- 
made for the type of change Mr. Eisenhower 
indicated in 1956, they are just that now, 
and Manila can be duly grateful to Dr. Cas- 
tro for having made them so. 

But to say this is not to suggest that 
Congress should now go hog wild with the 
Sugar Act and riddle it with clauses and 
prohibitions aimed primarily at making life 
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tough for Castro, regardless of the conse- 
quences to broader American interests. 
If Congress follows this course—and some 


of its Members are talking as though they'd 


like it to do so—the results could be a rigid 
and distorted sugar policy that ultimately 
might do far more harm than good. 

On the other hand, Congress could sup- 
ply the administration with a really effec- 
tive instrument for dealing with Dr. Castro 
by simply granting the administration the 
authority it is apparently considering but 
has not yet officially sought to adjust all 
foreign sugar quotas at will. Under such 
a system, the President could make avail- 
able larger sugar quotas to the Philippines, 
and perhaps to other areas, gradually, tight- 
ening up on ©uba’s quota so long as Castro 

es his present course, but then easing 
up if he (or a successor) shows any capac- 
ity to act rationally. - 

It is much to be regretted that Chair- 
man Harold D. Cooley, of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, has already expressed 


. his flat opposition to such a grant of au- 


thority. 

Perhaps Mr. Cooley, and some others of 
similar uasion, were irked by Mr. 
Eisenhower’s promise not to reply in kind 
to the attacks Dr. Castro has lately been 
making on the United States. But if so, 
we think they misread his meaning. Not to 
reply in kind is one thing: actually it would 
,be beneath the dignity of any U.S. Chief 
‘Executive to conduct and express himself 
on the level that seems to come so naturally 
to Cuba’s present boss. 

But if Dr. Castro has interpreted these 
words as meaning that the United States is 
resigned to letting him have his cake and 
eat it, too, he couldn’t have made a worse 


guess. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include copy of a letter which I 
received from David A. Hamil, Adminis- 
trator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, regarding the activities of 
his agency during fiscal 1959. Mr. Hamil 
presents a record of real progress and 
achievement on which he and the REA 
cooperatives of the country are to be 





_ congratulated: 


U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

RuvRAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 29, 1960. 

Hon. CHar.eEs B. HOEVEN, 

House of Representatives, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOEVEN: Enclosed is a 
copy of my report on the activities of the 
Rural Electrification Administration during 
fiscal year 1959. It was a record loan year for 
REA’s telephone program, as well as a year 
of continued growth for borrowers in REA’s 
electric program. 

During 1959, REA’s electric borrowers con- 
nected 132,000 unserved rural establish- 
ments. Three-fourths of these were non- 
farm consumers. At the same time, the 


- average use of electricity continued to rise, 


and REA borrowers sold nearly 14 percent 
more electric power in fiscal 1959 than they 
did in 1958. 

During the year, 250 electric loans were 
approved amounting to $177,292,100, bringing 
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total loans since 1985 to more than $3.94 bil- 
lion. Principal and interest payments to 
the Government rose to more than $1.1 bil- 
lion, and over $146 million of this sum repre- 
sented payments mrade in advance of due 
dates. Only two borrowers were delinquent 
in payments more than 30 days as of June 
30, 1959. Net worth of borrowers amounted 
to 16.6 percent of their total assets at the 
end of calendar 1958. 

REA telephone loans in 1959 set a new 
record of $99 million. A total of 223 loans 
were approved, including loans to & new 
borrowers. They brought the total number 
of telephone companies and cooperatives 
participating in the program to 665. 

Loans since start of the telephone pro- 
gram in 1949 rose to $575 million by the end 
of 1959. When construction is completed, 
this money will provide modern telephone 
service for 1.2 million subscribers. More than 
180,000 new subscribers were connected dur- 
ing 1959. 

Telephone borrowers made payments to 
REA of more than $8.8 million during 1959. 
At year-end, 95 borrowers had a balance with 
REA of nearly $1.6 million in advance pay- 
ments, and the number of borrowers delin- 
quent more than 30 days in their payments 
had been reduced to 13. 





Sincerely, 
Davi A. Hamtt, 
Administrator. 
Public Housing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the genial 
publisher of the Pekin Daily Times, my 
good friend, Mr. Dean McNaughton, 
writes a choppy editorial which appears 
daily on the front page of his paper. I 
say choppy not in a derogatory sense, 
but rather to characterize as best I can 
the style of writing which is peculiar to 
the McNaughton family. The style 
should not detract, but as a matter of 
fact accentuates the points which Mr. 
McNaughton seeks to emphasize in his 
editorial comment. 

The particular editorial which I 
should like to have reprinted in the 
Recorp at this point appeared on Feb- 
ruary 26 and deals with public housing. 
It points up the tremendous cost per unit 
of public housing and the loss to the 
community in real estate taxes. The 
editorial follows: 

[From the Pekin Daily Times, Feb. 26, 1960] 
Pusiic Hovsine 
(By Dean McNaughton) 

Fred Dancey threw a scare into us last 
night. 

Fred is executive director of Pekin’s public 
housing layout at 19th and Broadway. 

In yesterday’s Times Fred wrote that our 
little block of 50 houses lost last year, in- 
cluding amortization, $33,108.83. 

“That’s impossible,” I thought. I ques- 
tioned an appraiser. 

“The loss is more than $33,108.83.” 

The appraiser said that the local Housing 
Authority pays to the city $3,360.14 in lieu 
of taxes, less than half the going rate. “The 
loss to the city is about $4,000.” 

Things began to look blacker. 
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I spoke to a lawyer. 
oan loss is more than $33,108.83 plus the 
The lawyer insists that the Government 
must tax us more than $33,108.83 to have 
$33,108.83 available to feed back to our local 
housing authority. (Government pays the 
losses. 


) 

Let’s use $3,310 (10 percent) as the Gov- 
ernment charge for collecting the money 
from us, running it through the budget, and 
hauling it back to Pekin. 

Our total loss on our local layout now 
amounts to $40,000 a year. I didn’t pursue 
the idea any further. 

I happen to favor public housing in dis- 
tress situations. 

But let’s not take on any more units at a 
$40,000-a-year loss until we're able to sub- 
mit our $250 monthly book order at the 
library. 

Fred issued a timely warning. 





Your Fight in Congress: An Address by 
Hon. Carl Albert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include a 
splendid address made at the annual con- 
vention of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association on February 22, 
1960, by our distinguished colleague and 
Democratic Whip, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma (Mr. ALBERT]. Mr. ALBERT’s 
speech is one of the most powerful pre- 
sentations that I have ever read as to the 
justification for the legislation enacted in 
past years relating to rural electrifica- 
tion, and for the continuation and 
strengthening of the same. There is no 
Member of Congress better able to dis- 
cuss this important activity than the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT). 
He is not only one of the ablest and most 
dedicated Members of Congress, but one 
of the best friends that rural electrifica- 
tion in America has in the Halls of Con- 
gress. 

The address made by our distinguished 
friend should be read as widely as 
possible. 

The address follows: 

Your Ficut in ConcGress 
(By Representative Cari ALBert, Democrat, 
of Oklahoma) 

This is the 25th year of rural electrifica- 
tion in America. Twenty-five years ago next 
May 11, President Roosevelt signed Execu- 
tive Order No. 7087 creating the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. At that time 
only about 10 percent of the farms in the 
United States were electrified. Today more 
than 95 percent of the farms of this country 
are connected to electric lines. You have 
said: “Let there be light and there was 
light” in every American ges: This, 
my friends, is only is only the beginning. 
It is only prologue to things that are to 
come. 

The silver anniversasy of rural electrifica- 
tion in America is more than a mere chron- 
ological dividing line between the past and 
the future. It comes at a time when legis- 
lative decisions of major importance must 

















Strong forces have opposed REA from the 
beginning. In 1936 when the venerable, 
white-haired, 74-year-old George Norris rose 
to move consideration of rural electrification 
in the Senate of the United States for the 
first time, the New York Times was reporting: 

“The U.S. Chamber of Commerce. asked 
that the economy drive be started imme- 
diately and that the first goal be the defeat 
of the Norris-Rayburn rural electrification 
bill. 

“Harper Sibley, president of the chamber 
of commerce, remarked that the organiza- 
tion’s membership had voted emphatically 
in favor of retrenchment in Federal expendi- 
tures and against new enterprises. The 
Norris-Rayburn bill, he said, contravenes this 
principle.” 

This statement was from the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce in 1936. This is one organiza- 
tion that has not even changed its script in 
25 years. 

Another group that usually opposes every- 
thing beneficial to rural electrification is the 
power lobby. If this job had been turned 
over to the private utilities, it would not have 
been finished in a thousand years. 

In 1985, Morris L. Cooke, first REA Ad- 
ministrator, called on power officials to sur- 
vey the extent of rural electric development 
and its capability. The power executives 
reported back: “There are very few farms 
requiring electricity for major farm opera- 
tions that are not now served.” This was 
in 1935 when only 10 percent of all farms 
were electrified. 

The power companies have never been 
interested in the concept of service to farm- 
ers through area coverage. They are profit- 
making organizations only interested in 
“skimming the cream.” They have refused 
to go out into the country and serve people, 
and yet they have begrudged every little 
struggling co-op every profitable customer 
that might connect to its lines. “Farm 
electrification is what Congress meant,” they 
shout. Congress meant no such thing. The 
Rural Electrification Act, as George Norris 
so often pointed out, was intended to serve 
all people in all homes, farms, and estab- 
lishments in the unserved rural areas of 
America. 

When the very first funds were made avail- 
able to REA, Administrator Cooke invited 
the good offices of the power officials in 
spreading the word in the ranks of their 
industry that the REA was operating and 
anxious to make loans for area coverage in 
rural communities. But the power firms 
made next-to no effort to obtain any loans, 
and in his first annual report, the Admin- 
istrator said: 

“Before December 1935, it became appar- 
ent that the industry was not going to use 
even a substantial portion of the funds 
available for rural electrification, and farm 
organizations of a cooperative character 
forged ahead as the principal borrowers.”’ 

That was the story in 1935, That is the 
story today. Rural electrification is based 
on service and therefore belongs in the co- 
operative movement. Destroy the service 
concept and you destroy the co-ops. Kill 
the co-ops and you kill REA. 

Because service is the very heart and soul 
of REA, it has also been indispensable to its 
success to keep it free from partisan politics. 
It is strange how history repeats itself. In 
the very first conference committee on the 
very first REA bill, George Norris won the 
battle against partisan control of the office 
of the Administrator. We fought that same 
battle again in Congress last spring when, 
with the largest vote in the history of the 
House of Representatives, up to that time, 
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and by a margin of only 4 votes, we failed to 
override a Presidential veto of a resolution 
designed to take control of the REA from 
the hands of a politically appointed and 
politically minded Secretary of Agriculture. 
Although we lost this battle, that big vote 
on REA, that show of tremendous strength, 
has already paid many dividends. Among 
other things, it explains, in my judgment, 
the reason why the administration has 
backed away from its bill to send REA to 
Wall Street. 


There was still another argument in the 
first REA conference committee. This in- 
volved the matter of interest rates. One 
group wanted to provide that interest rates 
on REA loans should never be less than 3 
percent and might be higher than that at the 
discretion of the Administrator. Senator 
Norris, who was defending the liberal ver- 
sion of the bill in conference, insisted that 
charges should not exceed 3 percent. He 
opposed higher interest rates on the ground 
that the entire intent and purpose to pro- 
vide electricity to farmers would be endan- 
gered. He insisted that if the interest rates 
were advanced high enough, farmers would 
be discouraged in their efforts to procure 
the benefits of electricity in their farm and 
home operations and their undertaking 
would be financially unsound. It was fin- 
ally agreed to fix the interest rate at the 
identical figure that the Government had 
to pay in its financing program on long- 
term bonds. Under this program, interest 
rates to co-ops never reached 3 percent. Yet 
the enterprise was a very profitable one to 
the Government, which, during the war, was 
borrowing money at the lowest rates in his- 
tory. Although interest rates to coopera- 
tives were fixed at 2 percent in 1944, the 
Government may still boast a profitable 
return on its REA loans over the years. 


Proponents of high interest rates and 
tight money policies are in the saddle in 
the executive branch of the Government 
today. They are moving forward on every 
front, making it mandatory that every cent 
the Government borrows shall cost the tax- 
payers more. They are doing everything in 
their power to increase interest rates paid 
by the Government and to pass these in- 
creases on to Government borrowers such 
as rural electric co-ops. If REA interest 
rates were not fixed by law, they would be 
raised before the end of this week, and they 
would be raised even if it put in financial 
jeopardy every rural electric cooperative in 
the country. Sound financing has been in- 
dispensable to the success of REA. The in- 
terest rate on loans is 2 percent, and we in- 
tend to keep it there. We are going to fight 
every attempt to make this program a vic- 
tim of the tight money policies of the pres- 
ent administration, We are going to keep 
the loan program in the hands of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, where it is, 
and where it belongs. We are going to re- 
sist to the limit every effort to turn the 
business of rural electrification over to pri- 
vate banking interests. We are not going 
to subject the future of rural electrification 
to the mercy of Wall Street. In this field, 
as in many others, from the time of George 
Norris to the present, eternal vigilance has 
been the price of victory. 

What we have been saying about the effect 
of interest rates is, of course, also true of 
power rates. “An abundance of power at 
rates they can afford to pay” has been the 
battle cry of every friend of rural electric 
co-ops since the program started. If power 
development and power costs had been left 
to the private utilities, the REA movement 
would have been forefoomed. The utilities 
tipped their hand the very day that REA 
was born, In their report to Administrator 
Morris Cooke in 1935, the committee of 
power executives stated their position in un- 
mistakable language in a simple sentence 
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that anyone can understand, and I quote 
verbatim: “The problem of the farmers ig 
not one of rates, but the financing of wir- 
ing and purchasing of appliances.” The 
REA Administrator rejected this theory ag 
showing on the part of the companies “g 
lack of appreciation of the significance of 
rates and other costs to progress in rural 


electrification, and especially a lack of vision _ 


as to what could be accomplished by a 
vigilant and consistent program of rural 
electrification looking toward area coverage.” 

The most significant thing about the early 
development of REA was the simultaneous 
development of public power. It was no 
accident that the same George Norris who 
authored the first REA bill also fathered the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. From the early 
1930’s to the present time, the greatest 
champions of rural electrification in Con- 
gress—men like Norris, Rankin, Rayburn, 
and your Clyde Ellis, the men who put it 
on the track and made it go—have also been 
the leading advocates of the development 
of the water resources of this country, in- 
cluding the production of low-cost hydro- 
electric power. If this fight had not been 
made, if power development had been left 
exclusively to the private utilities there 
would be no rural electrification as we know 
it today. There would be no competition 
to keep down the cost of power. There 
would be no yardstick to measure its value. 
Public power is the handmaiden of rural 
electrification. Without the former, the 
latter could not survive. You and your 
member organizations depend upon the Fed- 
eral power program for your existence. 
More than 450 rural electric cooperatives 
buy all or part of their energy from Federal 
agencies. There is nothing in your future 
which affects you so much as the public 
power policy of the United States. 

Public power policy is, always has been, 
and always will be interwoven with the 
water resources policy of the country. You 
cannot separate the one from the other, 
Your own future is tied to both. In a 
broader sense, the entire economy of the 
Nation is tied to both. “Growth” is 4 
bigger word in our economy today than 
ever before. We must grow at a faster rate 
in the next 25 years than in the last 25 


years in the face of the challenge of Soviet . 


Russia’s progress. In recent years, Russia's 
rate of growth in power generating capacity 
has been far greater than our own. She 
has four projects completed or underway, 
each greater in capacity than Grand Cou- 
lee Dam. During Khrushchev’s recent visit, 
he boasted that he would bury us economic- 
ally. He made it clear time and time again 
that he regarded the economic race as even 
more important than the military race. It 
is @ race we cannot afford to lose. 

In the face of all this the present admin- 
istration has embarked upon policies de- 
signed to slow down the development of 
our water resources and to make impossible 
their complete ultimate development for 
the maximum overall benefit of our country. 
At a time when Russia is speeding up con- 
struction of all major water projects, the 
Eisenhower administration has adhered to 
@& program of no “new starts”. This ad- 
ministration until this year had not pre- 
sented a single recommendation for author- 
izing or starting a new Corps of Engineers 
multipurpose project since 1953. Time and 
again the President has vetoed authorization 
bills for flood control projects and for rivers 
and harbors development. He twice vetoed 
the appropriations bills designed to provide 
funds for modest water development and 
conservation programs last year, a veto 
which was finally overridden because Con- 
gress decided they were not only important 
but imperative. Time and again Congress 
has been frustrated by the agencies ad- 
ministering these programs. Time and again 
they have refused to spend money appro- 
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'. priated by Congress for certain projects or 
have postponed expenditures authorized for 
projects, upon which the national economy 
including the co-op movement depends. 
Time and again the administration has 
called for legislation aimed at the jugular 
yein of rural electrification. One by one 
the Congress has fended off these attacks. 

Now the time has come when we must go 
into the whole question by reasserting the 
right of Congress to determine policy in 
the field of resources development. In this 
area as elsewhere in our constitutional sys- 
tem, we must make this “a government of 
laws and not a government of men”. We 
must have legislation which will set true 
standards for project evaluation, place proj- 
ect planning on a comprehensive multiple- 
purpose, regional basis, and make available 
at reasonable costs to those who purchase 
the service, the bemefits from reimbursable 
features. The experience of the past 7 
years has taught us that we cannot have 
@ loose and disjointed water policy capable 
of being shipwrecked on the shores of ad- 
ministrative caprice and subject to the 
whims of whatever administration happens 
to be in power. We must have legislation 
declaring the intent of Congress by setting 
legal standards which will bar the applica- 
tion of administrative devices designed to 
sabotage worthwhile programs. 

H.R. 8, the Trimble bill, which declares 
these intents and sets these standards in 
realistic terms, is now pending in the House 
of Representatives. S. 1591, the Kerr bill, a 
related measure, is pending in the Senate. 
So far as rural electric cooperatives are con- 
cerned, this is the most important legisla- 
tion introduced in Congress since the Norris- 
Rayburn Act of 1936. The Trimble bill re- 
asserts the right of Congress to determine 
our water resources policy and to develop 
all the great river basins of this country. 
The bill establishes firm, legal standards to 
determine cost allocations and justifications 
in multipurpose projects. The administra- 
tive device known as the “separable costs- 
remaining benefits” method of cost alloca- 
tion and similar devices are a misconstruc- 
tion of the intent of Congress. Historical 
precedent and commonsense call for the 
incremental method of cost allocation. The 
separable costs-remaining-benefits method 
deserts the concept of power as an inciden- 
tal purpose which it really is. Its applica- 
tion results in an artificially inflated rate 
structure which puts a burden on rural 
electric cooperatives and other buyers of 
Government power. Good projects are made 
to seem undesirable by use of a formula de- 
liberately contrived to assign a dispropor- 
tionate share of their costs to power and 
so inflate the cost of power to co-ops as to 
place it entirely out of their reach or to 
make it an impossible burden. Postconstruc- 
tion changes in allocation of power costs 
inevitably result in higher power rates. In 
my Congressional District there are 5 co-op 
customers for power from the Southwestern 
Power Administration. Originally SPA al- 
located approximately 30 percent of project 
costs to hydroelectric power. At the persent 
time approximately 52 percent of project 
costs are allocated to power. The result of 
this was inevitable. In 1958 the Federal 
Power Commission authorized a 27 percent 
increase in power rates in the Southwest. 
Since this increase went into effect, three of 
these co-ops have had rate increases rang- 
ing from 11 to 16 percent to their members. 
They attribute at least 60 percent of this 
increase, not to increased operational costs, 
not to inflation, but directly to the fact that 
they have to pay more for power. 

One could search forever and never find 
sound economic justification for still an- 
other artificial device used by Government 
agencies known as taxes foregone. You are 
all familiar with the practice of charging 
as an annual cost against multipurpose 
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projects the figure representing the tax con- 
tribution of a privately financed steam plant 
that might be expected to develop were a 
Federal plant not built. The Trimble bill 
would scrap this arbitrary and fallacious 
justification standard which was tailored by 
administrative agencies to stifle Federal 
water resources development. 

In the area of project justification, the 
Trimble bill provides a realistic method by 
extending the maximum payout period to 
100 years or the useful life expectancy, 
whichever is lesser. Useful life expectancy 
is the logical yardstick to measure project 
worth. Many of the projects now under 
construction have an estimated life span 
ranging from 50 to as much as 500 years 
and beyond. It is ridiculous to base project 
feasibility on the ability to meet a require- 
ment that reimbursible costs of Federal 
reservoirs be repaid in not more than 50 
years. Of all the gimmicks used to inhibit 
resources development, this is perhaps the 
most unreasonable. 

Still another unrealistic measure of bene- 
fit-to-cost ratios is the policy of ignoring 
recreational benefits. The Engineers assess 
these benefits through careful studies. They 
can tell us almost to the dollar what the 
recreational benefits are today and they fur- 
ther tell us-that the sky is the limit on 
future benefits because recreation is a boom- 
ing industry and tourism is on the march. 
Yet the Corps of Engineers is not permitted 
to submit recreation evaluations to Congress 
nor are they included in the benefit-cost 
ratios. Failure to recognize recreation bene- 
fits is first of all unrealistic and second is a 
deliberate and false reduction of project 
justification. Some 100 niillion people an- 
nually use the recreational opportunities 
offered by Federal reservoir projects. In 
many projects the recreation benefits alone 
are sufficient to offset the entire cost of the 
project over its useful lifespan. The Trim- 
ble bill provides for broadening the scope of 
benefits that could be assessed by the Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
in figuring benefit-to-cost ratios. The Trim- 
ble bill forces recognition of recreation bene- 
fits as an important fact of life in resources 
development. 

Our national commitment to an expanding 
economy rests upon the continued develop- 
ment of our resources. We cannot continue 
to tolerate, without grave risk to our 
national productivity, the trend in adminis- 
trative agencies to obscure the real purpose 
of water resources development by substi- 
tuting involved formulas intended to pre- 
vent, rather than determine, project feasibil- 
ity. Administration policy reflects in most 
cases the attitude that water resources devel- 
opment is not very desirable. 

Inevitably this mental block to Govern- 
ment leadership in resources development 
has resulted in arbitrary methods of justify- 
ing projects and allocating their costs. The 
enactment of the Trimble bill will stop these 
self-defeating practices. This bill is a mat- 
ter of highest priority to all friends of rural 
electrification in this session of Congress. 
If the principles embodied in this bill are 
accepted and properly implemented during 
the next 25 years, then what is past is merely 
prologue to the untold potentialities of the 
future. The proper development of our 
water resources is the No. 1 domestic prob- 
lem in the United States today. The cor- 
related overall development of all our great 
watersheds will change the face of America. 
It will make the deserts blossom. It will 
tame the raging rivers. It will save the soil. 
It will electrify the farms. It will spin the 
wheels of industry. It will open new jobs 
and new opportunities to all the people of 
our country. 

The summons of ‘the second half of the 
20th century requires us to energize Amer- 
ica’s rural powerlines as fast as farmers 
can hook equipment and appliances onto 
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them. The natural wealth of the United 
States is our common trust. The develop- 
ment of this wealth must move along on 
every front. The relationship between in- 
dustry and resources development grows 
closer every day. Your growth is good for 
the country and the country’s growth is 
good for you. The first 25 years of rural 
electrification have established a framework 
of justice and equity in which rural people 
can do their indispensable part for the 
greater strength and safety of our Nation. 
You have created a new society in rural 
America. You have given rural life a new 
dimension. You have made a spacious 
future for farm people in which they can 
share equally, work in dignity, and live in 
peace. 





Ostrich-like Bureaucrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Henry Kearns, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for International Affairs, 
made a speech last week before the 
Charlotte (N.C.) Textile Club regarding 
the position of the present administra- 
tion concerning textile imports. His re- 
marks offered no hope for the American 
textile industry which is fighting a bat- 
tle for survival against an alarming in- 
crease in the importation of textile prod- 
ucts manufactured overseas. 

The Southern Textile News of Febru- 

27, 1960, carried a very fine editorial 
pointing out the inconsistency in Mr. 
Kearns’ speech before the Charlotte 
Textile Club and calling attention to the 
serious economic condition prevailing 
within the textile industry 

I believe my colleagues ‘in the House 
will find the editorial most interesting, 
and I request unanimous consent that it 
be inserted in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
ORD: 

OsTRICHLIKE BUREAUCRATS 

Henry Kearns, Assistant Secretary for In- 
ternational Affairs in the US. Commerce 
Department, made a speech before the Char- 
lotte Textile Club this week. 

To say that it was a disturbing talk, as 
it was appraised by ACMI President James 
A. Chapman, is putting it mildly. 

If the substance of Mr. Kearns’ disserta- 
tion could be construed as merely his own 
personal opinions, it would be disturbing, 
but if looked upon in the true light of re- 
flecting the thinking of the U.S. Commerce 
Department, it is calamitous. 

One of Mr. Kearns’ most ill-advised state- 
ments was that imports of foreign textiles 
were not one of the industry’s major prob- 
lems. 

If Mr. Kearns had bothered to step down- 
stairs in his own Commerce Department 
where they keep tons of statistics, he would 
have found that imports of cotton yarns in 
January of this year totaled more than im- 
ports of these yarns in the entire year of 
1959. Yes, according to Mr. Kearns, that 
should pose no problem to American spin- 
ners. 

We hope Mr. Kearns is a subscriber to the 
Saturday Evening Post and if so that he will 
turn to page 31 of this week’s issue and 
read an article entitled, “Is Foreign Aid 
Jeopardizing American Jobs?” The author 
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‘of this article, Demaree Bess, is not an em- 
ployee of the Commerce Department, unfor- 
tunately, but he has been studying and 
writing on America‘s international relations 
since 1924. We would therefore term him 
somewhat of an expert on this subject. 

Mr. Bess cites the instance of American 

which recently thought it worthwhile 
to ld a $25-million rayon\, staple-fiber 
plant at Asheville. The profitable operation 
of this plant and employment of its thou- 
sands of employees was made possible only by 
an act of Congress in 1958, plugging a loop- 
hole in the antidumping law which had en- 
abled European producers to sell rayon fiber 
on the American market at prices American 
manufacturers could not meet. How the U.S. 
Treasury Department has reversed that leg- 
islation. The Treasury ruling, in short, has 
made American Enka’s costly new plant un- 
profitable. 

Yet Mr. Kearns maintains imports pose no 
problem. 

The Commerce Department agent also 
might take a look at the full page adver- 
tisement in this issue of Southern Textile 
News placed by J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
employer of 34,000 American workers. Tan- 
gible evidence is presented here that foreign 
imports not only are a problem to the textile 
industry but also to the national economy as 
a whole. 

If Mr. Kearns had not been acquainted 
with such facts as presented here, state- 
ments he made in his Charlotte address 
might be charged up to ignorance. Butsuch 
is not the case. Every possible means has 
been utilized to acquaint the Department 
with the serious damage being done to a 
vital industry by foreign imports. 

It is high time the Congress should take 
drastic action and take the matter out of 
the hands of ostrichlike officials such as 
Mr. Kearns. 





Bruce Alger, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the February 25 issue of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor carried an article 
concerning my esteemed colleague on the 
Committee on Ways and Means, Bruce 
ALGER. 

This distinguished Texan was first 
elected to the Congress of the United 
States by the citizens of the Dallas area 
in 1954. Since then this promising 
young American has served his con- 
stituency with ability and influence; he 
has served his Nation with patriotism 
and in accordance with the principle of 
“the National interest is the Dallas in- 
terest.” Through hard work, effective 
organization, and great ability this out- 
standing Texas Republican has made a 
major contribution to the patriotic cause 
of his fellow Americans. 

Bruce ALGER became a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means in Janu- 
ary 1959. Ithas been my privilege in the 
interim period to carefully observe his 
work. He is a stanch advocate of sound 
principles in the difficult areas of fiscal 
and monetary affairs. Congressman 
ALGER is motivated by a zealous deter- 
mination that the America of the future 
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shall be a better land of human liberty 
and individual economic opportunity for 
every citizen. He does not pursue a 
course of political expediency in solving 
today’s national problems with a gim- 
mick and thereby deferring the perma- 
nent solution until sometime in the fu- 
ture. To Bruce ALGER today’s problems 
demand today’s solutions. 

Bruce ALGER’s very considerable 
achievements in his young political life 
have already gained national recogni- 
tion. He has reflected great credit on 
his constituents who have honored 
themselves by electing him to public 
office. 

In closing I would point out that be- 
cause of this young American’s integrity, 


‘ wisdom, and patriotism, his accomplish- 


ments are accomplishments in behalf of 
a better and stronger America. Mr. 
Speaker, as a part of my remarks I will 
include the article from the Christian 
Science Monitor which is captioned 
“ALGER Success Story”: 

AuLGer Success Story: AN INTIMATE MESSAGE 

FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


(By Bicknell Eubanks) 


Da.Las.—The perennial problem of the Dal- 
las County Democratic leadership is: What 
to do about Bruce ALGER. 

Mr. Acer is the only Republican Congress- 
man from Texas. He is one of the few Re- 
publicans ever to go to Congress from the 
Lone Star State. Except for one other, some 
years ago, he has proyed to be the most 
durable. 

The prospect of winning the Democratic 
nomination to Congress in Dallas County has 
lost much of its luster as a result of Mr. 
ALGER’s successes. Before 1954 the Demo- 
cratic victory was considered the same as 
election. But Mr. Atcmer changed all of that 
in 1954, he registered a severe upset when 
he defeated one of the most popular and in- 
fluential Democratic «politicians in Dallas 
County, former Mayor Wallace Savage. 

Mr. ALGER, who was a real-estate dealer of 
no known political aptitude, injected himself 
into the general election campaign amid con- 
siderable doubt as to his political judgment. 
Many Texans, especially in Dallas County, 
who were supposed to know better, wondered 
at his willingness to take on such a formi- 
dable task. But Mr. Aucer cheerfully began 
working his way toward a major upset vic- 
tory. He personally solicited votes in down- 
town office buildings, among housewives, and 
along the streets. 

When the votes were counted, he was in. 
The political wiseacres contented themselves 
by agreeing with each other that is was just 
a fluke. 

But in 1956 another powerful Democrat, 
District Attorney Henry Wade, tried his 
hand. He was just as unfortunate as Mr. 
Savage. Mr. Aucer’s victory over Mr. Wade 
was perhaps even more sensational, for Mr. 
Wade appeals to a much wider range of po- 
litical opinion than Mr. Savage. 

Again in 1958, another good vote getter 
tried his hand—State Representative Bare- 
foot Sanders. Besides having an alluring 
mame of considerable political value, Mr. 
Sanders also has shown a broad political ap- 
proach. It was thought he might attract 
enouch independent voters to unseat Mr. 
ALGER. 

But Mr. Acer, like the Mississippi River, 
just kept “rollin’ along.” Observers here now 
say he is going.to do it again this year. 

His opponent will be former State Repre- 
sentative “Joe” Pool. Mr. Pool has gotten 
the somewhat dubious honor of opposing 
Mr. Atcer by default. He is the only one to 
file for Democratic nomination and thus 





will be nominated without opposition in the. 
spring primaries. He is not regarded as a 
strong contender. 

The irony of Mr. AuGerR’s successes, from 
the Democratic point of view, is that liberal- 
minded Democrats look upon him as @ man 
who must be taken out of public office at 
almost any cost, and conservative Democrats 
feel somewhat the same way, although not 
with as much enthusiasm. 

The conservative Democrats actually agree 
with many of Mr. ALGerR’s political views. 

What really bothers them is that Mr. 
ALGER’s continued success will result in a 
situation that might become hazardous to 
conservative Democratic candidates. 

For one thing, Mr. AtceR has the real 
advantage of having to run only one race. 
But any potential Democratic opponent faces 
the prospect of three races. He has to run 
against the field in the first Democratic pri- 
mary. Then, if he cannot get a clear ma- 
jority, he has to run against the second high- 
est candidate in the runoff. Finally, he has 
to make the big campaign against Mr. ALGER. 

All of this costs money, takes time, and 
puts the candidate in the position of alien- 
ating more voters because he has to put him- 
self on record more often, while Mr. ALGER 
can keep quiet and attend to his business 
of being a Congressman. 

There are those Democrats who believe 
that if Senator Lynpon B. JoHNson (Demo- 
crat), of Texas, should be the Democratic 
presidential nominee, his pulling power would 
help in a race against Mr. ALGER. That opin- 
ion, incidentally, is shared by many Republi- 
cans. 

The Texas Republican organization, mean- 
while, is making some threats of putting a 
candidate into the field against Senator 
JOHNSON in the fall. Senator JoHNsoNn has 
no opposition in the Democratic primary in 
his bid for renomination to the Senate. 

Should Senator JoHNson win the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination in the sum- 
mer, he will be running for two offices next 
fall—for President and Senator. 

This is permissible in the Lone Star State 
under what is known locally as the Garner 
law. This law was put on the books back 
in 1932 to permit John Nance Garner to 
run for reelection to the National House of 
Representatives and for Vice President on 
the ticket with Franklin D. Roosevelt. Mr. 
Garner won both races in Texas. He prompt- 
ly resigned from his House post and served 
two terms as Vice President. 





Strong Merchant Marine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times recently carried a news arti- 
cle containing the views of Capt. Soren 
Willesen, of Boston, famed sea captain 
of two World Wars, on the need for 
building a strong American merchant 
marine. : 

Captain Willesen has devoted his life 
to the sea and continues to play a vital 
role in shipping activities. He has had 
an unusual and colorful career; and, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include the ar- 
ticle from the Times reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The material follows: 
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SKIPPER OF Two WaRrRS BEMOANS PEACETIME 
NEGLECT OF SHIPPING 


(By George Horne) 

A seafaring man who probably commanded 
more ships during World War II than any 
other shipmaster was in New York the other 
day talking about the low state of the mer- 
chant marine. 

A former New Yorker now living in Boston, 
Capt. Soren Willesen is a man who does 
everything in a big way. 

He said that he had been talking since 
1909 about the need for a strong American 
merchant marine, and that he sometimes felt 
he was not making much progress. 

He is executive vice president of Sprague 
Steamship Co. and president of the Boston 
Marine Society. He was in New York on 
company business. 

“We are at another low ebb in shipping,” 
the captain said. “The tramp shipping seg- 
ment of the industry is really in the dol- 
drums, competing with foreign-flag tramps 
that are modern and fast—all built since the 
war. We haven't built any. 

“Unless the tramp industry gets some aid 
such as an extension of the subsidy provi- 
sions to such vessels, this part of American 
shipping will be exterminated. 

“Coastwise trading is also just about ex- 
tinct. All the big coastal and intercoastal 
operators are either out of business or in 
shoal waters, and it was their fleets which 
formed the backbone of U.S. transport in 
both World Wars. But this country habitu- 
ally forgets about shipping in between wars.” 

Captain Willesen’s personal logbook has 
some dramatic entries. 

He won his laurels as the most active ship- 
master by what other seafarers might call 
legerdemain. He had gone ashore after a 
career that began in 1909 as a cadet on the 
old schoolship Newport in New York. 

Assigned by the old Maritime Commission 
to supervise shipbuilding work at South 
Portland, Maine, he saw scores of new Lib- 
erty-type ships slide out of the building 
basins. j 

For part of the war period he delivered 
new ships to their owners, signing on as 
master on a total of 70 freighters. Usually 
he was master for only a day, and he never 
got out of Portland harbor with his charges. 

In World War I, Captain Willesen was tor- 
pedoed on the cargo transport Dora 700 miles 
from -her destination in France. 

The British warship Savage, homeward 
bound after extended convoy duty, rescued 
the Dora’s crew. All were safe 30 minutes 
after the torpedo hit. 

But the Savage was short of food and “we 
lived on crackers and Scotch whisky,” said 
the captain, adding, “I got my taste for the 
latter at that time.” 

In July 1917 he was navigator on the 
transport Saratoga in New York harbor when 
she was hit by the ship Panama off Staten 
Island. 


. Excursion boats, tugs and other craft 


moved swiftly in and rescued 1,338 men in 
15 minutes before the Saratoga sank. 
Nothing so exciting has happened to Cap- 
tain Willesen lately. But he is only 64 years 
old and he said he hadn’t given up yet. 





Gimmicks, Gadgets, and Gaudy Plans Are 
No Substitute for Solid Postal Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
extremely concerned about the quality 
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of the Nation’s postal service. This 
concern prompts the comments I.am 
about to make about the Post Office 
appropriation for fiscal 1961. 

Basically my thoughts are that the 
Post Office Department should lay aside 
postal operation by experimental inno- 
vation and that truly solid service should 
be restored. Postal employees and mail 
users are aware that gimmicks, gadgets, 
and gaudy plans are no substitute for 
service. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the deepest 
sources of employee dissatisfaction has 
been the Post Office Department’s dis- 
tribution guides system. Not one 
postal employee or supervisor has come 
to me with kind words to say about the 
system and yet the hearings before the 
subcommittee indicate that there is gen« 
eral employee acceptance of the new 
program. On page 13 of the hearings, 
for example, Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield said: ai 

The morale of the people in the Depart- 
ment who participated in (the distribution 
guides) program is higher than it has ever 
been. 


On page 213 of the hearings Assistant 
Postmaster General Barnes says that the 
guides were requested by many clerks. 
Mr. Barnes said that in pilot experiment 
only 33 of 1,250 clerks in the Brooklyn, 
N.Y., post office were not performing 
satisfactorily under the guides and that 
10 of those were justifiably under the 
level because of physical handicaps. 
This, Mr. Barnes said, left a remainder 
of 23 of 1,250 who were not performing 
satisfactorily..We could assume that 
this ratio of 1 to 60 would indeed sup- 
port the claims made by the Postmaster 
General about high morale. No amount 
of protest to the contrary will persuade 
postal employees that the guides system 
is anything other than a speedup. If 
postal productivity is low, let the Post 
Office Department admit it frankly. If 
output must be raised, let this also be 
candidly confessed but let the Post Of- 
fice Department not cover the fist of the 
speedup with a soft glove of claims that 
morale was never better and that the 
employees themselves made the request 
against which now they are protesting 
very bitterly. 

In the State of North Dakota we are 
faced with train withdrawals and postal 
employees have made very excellent 
cases for the inauguration of highway 
post office service to replace discontinued 
trains. I participated at Jamestown, 
N. Dak., early in October 1959 in a meet- 
ing at which representatives of the Min- 
neapolis postal region also were present. 
The regional people were unable to re- 
fute the case made by the employees for 
added highway post office service. The 


_Troutes have not been furnished, answers 


to the employees’ claims have not been 
given and the Post Office Department’s 
testimony indicates that only 10 highway 
post. office routes are to be supplied 
throughout the Nation during 1961. 

Mr. Speaker, the one thing which the 
Post Office Department might do to pro- 
vide a really significant improvement in 
postal service would be to reinstate a 
second residential delivery so that over- 
night mail service might be restored 
without creating a lot of postal factories 
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at untold future expense to the taxpay~ 
ers. Under the new plan which the Post 
Office Department is proposing, my State 
will have a transportation center at Far- 


.g0. This is very good in its own way but 


it will apparently mcan hauling some 
mail back and forth across the entire 
State of North Dakota and it is certainly 
not an adequate substitute for a sound 
transportation network with railway and 
highway post offices interlacing the State. 
Most disappointing of all perhaps is the 
Post Office Department’s rigid view in re- 
gard to adjustments in postal pay. The 
Post Office Department claims that pos- 
tal pay scales compare “very favorably” 
with salaries in private industry. No 
explanation is given. The National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers has devel- 
oped figures to show that in many com- 
munities postal employees receive any- 
where from 25 to 75 cents an hour less 
than do garbage collectors. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress must make 
certain that the Post Office Department 
will not wring the reduction in appropri- 
ations from the postal employees. Nor 
can we tolerate a further reduction in 
the already deplorable postal service. i 
hope, on the contrary, that the Congress 
will promptly take positive steps to re- 
store postal service and to ease the eco- 
nomic. plight of the loyal postal em- 
ployees. 





St. David’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, 
Evening News of Wednesday, February 
24, 460, which comments on the mean- 
ing of St. David’s Day that is observed 
officially today, March 1: 

. St. Davimn’s Banquet 

While Tuesday, March 1, is St. David's 
Day, as no individual with Welsh blood in 
his veins has to be reminded, the St. Da- 
vid’s Day Society of Wyoming Valley will 
celebrate at Hotel Sterling on Saturday 
night, February 27, with the 8lst annual 
banquet.. There is no hard and fast rule 
about holding the dinner on the anniversary 
itself, although that is usually the case. 
This year, as a matter of convenience, the 
society decided to anticipate the big day or 
night by 72 hours. 

To this community, the annual St. David's 
Day gathering for the sons and Uaughters of 
“Wales is a highlight of the year. This is 
explained not only by the large segment of 
the population they constitute, but by the 
sentimental ties with the land of their fore- 
fathers. 

What makes this especially significant is 
the activity of the new generation. At the 
turn of the century, with hundrdes of im-_ 
migrants in our midst, it was understand- 
able that interest in this event was high. 
The surprising development {s that it has not 
diminished with later generations. In fact, 
the outlook for the St. David's Day Society 
and the St. David’s Day observance is un- 
usually bright in view of the new blood that 
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is being infused constantly. This is a most 
healthy sign for the organization. 

Wyoming Vi ley, today as well as yester- 
Gay, offers proof that the Welshman abroad 
is the best Welshman. Americans of Welsh 
extraction fall in that category, for their 
attachment to Welsh traditions is strong, as 
these affairs, as well as the eisteddfods and 
song festivals, attest. 

St. David’s Day commemorates the anni- 
versary of the death of St. David, but it is 
anything but a sad occasion. He is believed 
to have died in 561 which would mean that 
the observance next year will mark the 
1,400th year, evidence in itself of the place 
St. David occupies in the affections of the 
Welsh people. 

Wales today has a population of approxi- 
mately 2 million and, while it officially is a 
part of Great Britain, it preserves its ancient 
culture, custonis and language. In recent 
years, there have been rumblings in the 
wake of a movement to give Wales dominion 
status or a measure of freedom in keeping 
with the general trend throughout the 
world. ? 

No matter what develops along these lines, 
St. David will continue to be the revered 
patron of this ancient land. 





ASCAP Members Approve Consent 
Decree 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, early 
this year the membership of the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers, more familiarly known as 
ASCAP, approved the terms of a consent 
decree agreed upon by the society and 
the Department of Justice under which 
ce revisions are made in the elec- 
tion of ASCAP directors, of the survey 
of members’ music performed and in the 
distribution of royalties. 

After the tabulation of member votes 
on the issue, ASCAP issued a press state- 
ment which described the outcome as a 
vote of confidence for the society’s board. 
Under unanimous consent I include-the 
ASCAP statement as part of my remarks 
in the REeEcorp. 

The material follows: 

OVERWHELMING VOTE OF CONFIDENCE FOR 

ASCAP Boarp 

By an 83.03 percent weighted vote and a 
more than 67 percent numerical vote, the 
members of the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers (ASCAP) 
have approved the terms of a consent decree 
agreed upon by the Department of Justice 
and the society. 

Chief Judge Sylvester J. Ryan of the US. 
district court announced the vote January 
6 after the votes were tabulated in court by 
five teams of certified public accountants 
who has been sworn in as offtcers of the 
court. Judge Ryan approved the consent 
order January 7 and with the consent of 
ASCAP and the Government designated the 
Honorable John E. McGeehan and. the 
Honorable Irving M. Ives to examine periodi- 
cally, as is necessary, the society’s survey of 
performances and to report to the court. 

Commenting on Judge Ryan’s designation 
of Judge McGeehan and Senator Ives, 
ASCAP President Stanley Adams said: 
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“ASCAP commends these distinguished 


citizens on their to serve. We 
believe they will make a distinct contribu- 
tion to the musical life of the Nation in 
which the members of ASCAP play such an 
important part.” 

The new decree amends the consent judg- 
ment of 1941 as amended in 1950. It pro- 
vides revisions in the election of the so- 
ciety’s directors, of the survey of members’ 
music performed, and distribution of royal- 
ties. 

Mr. Adams, in commenting on the out- 
come of the voting, said: “The society’s 
board of directors and its management, are 
tremendously gratified by the membership’s 
overwhelming vote on behalf of the consent 
decree. We look upon it as a vote of con- 
fidence by the members in their directors 
and its management. 

“The new decree is the result of more 
than 12 months of hard work between the 
Department of Justice and the society’s 
counsel and management to revise the 
ground rules under which ASCAP operates. 
Under the new decree ASCAP will continue 
as @ progressive organization constantly re- 
examining its procedures and making 
changes wherever and whenever they will 
benefit the society’s entire membership. I 
wish to commend highly the work of our 
general attorney, Herman Finkelstein, and 
our special counsel, Arthur H. Dean, for 
their efforts in bringing this decree to its 
successful conclusion.” 





Soviet Anti-Semitic Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STEVEN -B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since 1955, when I visited the Soviet 
Union, I suspected that Jews are not 
wanted in Russia by the Communists. 
Subsequent events have unquestionably 
borne out this feeling of mine. The fol- 
lowing article by David Lawrence, which 
appears in this morning’s New York Her- 
ald Tribune, further buttresses my con- 
victions: 

Soviet AntTiI-SemiTic Drive REPORTED BY 

HUNGARIAN 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, February 29.--The Soviet 
Union’s complicity in the anti-Semitic 
demonstrations recently in various countries, 
including West Germany, has long been sus- 
pected, but it remained for Dr. Bela Fabian, 
chairman of the Federation of Hungarian 
Former Political Prisoners, to reveal what 
has been suppressed, namely, the background 
of the conspiracy. 

It develops that for several months prior to 
the swastika painting on’ synagogues in West 
Germany, the Soviet Union was carrying on 
an anti-Semitic campaign but the news was 
not allowed to get out. 

Dr Fabian, writing in U.S. News & World 
Report, tells of these occurrences: 

“In Baranovichi, Bendery, Kishinevy, Kiev, 
Minsk, Voronezh, and Wilna, Jewish ceme- 
teries were desecrated and memorials de- 
faced. . No punitive actions were taken 





agdinst the perpetrators, which also shows 
that they were inspired or encouraged by the 
authorities.” 

Dr Fabian says that in the last 6 months 
of 1959 a large number of synagogues in vari- 
ous parts of the Soviet Union were closed 
down. He names 20 different cities, 


and 
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declares that there now are only 60 syna- 
gogues functioning in the entire Soviet 
Union. He states that in Moscow, where © 
there are 600,000 Jews, only 1 synagogue 
is permitted to remain open. The windows 
in this church building were broken on New 
Year’s Eve and further damage done a few 
days later. Dr. Fabian adds: 
“Discrimination against Jews in the Soviet 
Union may be seen by the following facts: 
“1. Each Soviet citizen has to have an in- 
ternal passport that serves as a certificate of . 
identity within the country. Ordinary So- 
viet citizens have only the place of their 
birth marked on the cards, while those of the 
Jews are marked by the word ‘Evrei’—Jew. 
OTHER DISCRIMINATIONS . 


“2. Jews cannot be civil servants or army 
Officers. Since 1949, no Jews are admitted 
to Soviet military schools. 

“3. The world was shocked that, under 
the czars, Jews numbering 5 percent of the . 
student body were allowed to study at Rus- 
sian universities. Today, there are no more 
than 1.5 percent, while at the universities of 
‘the Ukraine no Jews are admitted. Today, 
there are still Jews who practice medicine 
and are employed as teachers and profes- 
sors, but now they are excluded from the 
medical faculty, from training schools for 
teachers and from training schools for dip-_ 
lomats. 

“4, Jews are gradually being pushed out 
of administrative jobs in industrial plants. 
Nowadays, they even rarely hold the job of 
a foreman.” 

A great deal has appeared in the press of 
the world about the desecration of Jewish 
places of worship and this has usually been 
attributed to “hooligans.” 


PROOF HARD TO GET 


The West. German Government investi- 
gated and found many instances in which 
there was a tie-up to the East German Com- 
munists. But proof in such circumstances 
is difficult to get because the underground 
techniques are effective. No Communist © 
contacts the youth directly, but the Soviet 
apparatus extends to many universities in 
different countries and it is not a difficult 
matter for intermediaries to start anti- 
Semitic demonstrations without the risk of 
being exposed. 

When news does leak out, it is given 
casual attention. Thus on October 4, 1959, 
hoodlums set fire to the synagogue at Mala- 
khovka, a suburb of Moscow. It was on the 
second day of the Jewish New Year services. 
The 70-year-old wife of the caretaker was 
strangled and her body thrown into the 
flames. News of this was not carried in the 
Soviet press. Discussing the anti-Semitic 
demonstrations in West Germany, Dr. 
Fabian asks: 


LIQUIDATION GOES ON 


“Who was interested in compromising the 
Liberal-Democratic Chancellor Adenauer of 
Germany before the summit conference? 
Who would profit by breaking up the united 
front of the Western alliance? 

“It is obvious that this anti-Semitic cam- 
paign did not serve the interest of West 
Germany—now waging a battle of life and 
death for Berlin and for the reunification of 
Germany—as, for this country, not only the 
support but also the sympathy of the free 
world is essential. The weakening of West 
Germany’s morale and the disruption of 
Western unity would profit only one power: 
the Soviet Union. 

“The anti-Semitic campaign would also 
serve to camouflage the tragic fact that, 
within the last 6 months, the Soviet Union 
is the only country to introduce legally and 
in practice the Nazi principles of Nuremberg. 

“The Jewish question is the skeleton in 
the Soviet cupboard. As long as silence is 
maintained, the gradual liquidation of Jewry 
goes on. 
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DENIED BY KHRUSHCHEV 


“History may repeat itself. Had the world 
raised its voice in time—before Hitler sent 
millions of Jews to the gas chambers, and 
not after when there was nothing one could 
do but lament—millions of lives would have 
been saved.” 

The customary denials are issued by Khru- 
shchevy when asked about anti-Semitism in 
the Soviet Union. He declares that religious 
freedom prevails and that where Jewish 
churches have been closed it has been be- 
cause of alleged anti-Soviet activities. 

Perhaps the most curious aspect of this 
whole business is the readiness with which 
some of the leftwing elements in the United 
States have been so ready to pooh-pooh and 
dismiss as absurd the idea that the Soviet’ 
espionage apparatus may have been back of 
the well-coordinated movement throughout 
the world to paint swastikas on synagogues. 





Tragic Death From Common Household 
Detergent—A Warning to All Parents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mrs. MAY. Mr, Speaker, I was. sad- 
dened and appalled today at the circum- 
stances set forth in a letter I received 
from one of my constituents in Wishram, 
Wash. I remembered that the attention 
of the Members of this House, as well 
as that of all parents in our country, 
was called not long ago to the dangerous 
and often fatal results that had oc- 
curred when children were allowed to 
Play with the plastic bags now largely 
used by cleaning plants to return cleaned 
garments. I believe that the attention 
of the Members should be brought to the 
matters contained in this letter, and 
that parents should be made aware of 
the dangerous contents of the dishwash- 
ing detergents sold throughout our 
country, and used in more and more 
homes every day. Apparently, the lethal 
contents of these detergents are not 
listed on the labels of the packages, nor 
is there any warning of danger on the 
labels. I have communicated with the 
Federal Trade Commission, urging. that 
this matter be looked into, and I hope 
that the manufacturers of these deter- 
gents will cooperate by listing contents 
on their labels and by printing a plain 
warning on their packages. 
from my constituent’s letter follow: 

A little Wishram girl, 16 months old, died 
the other day, in spite of all a modern hos- 
pital and able doctors could do, from 
swallowing a small amount of a commonly 
used dishwashing detergent. The package 
label contained no warning whatsoever con- 
cerning its lye or other caustic content, 
does not in fact list or identify the contents. 
The grief-stricken parents are desperately 
anxious to get swift action on a nationwide 
basis to prevent a repetition of this tragedy, 
but they get no encouragement to believe 
that any action they can initiate will get 
any but a slow-moving investigation. Their 
doctors express shock that anything so 
lethal should be permitted to be sold and 
bear no warning. There apparently is no 


Excerpts . 
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antidote. The fatal damage was done 
instantly. 

They appeal now to you through me in 
the hope that you can and will report the 
matter to the proper Government agency at 
the earliest possible moment, following up 
with legislative action, if necessary, every 
package can have a warning label attached, 
a striking, label, though not even that, nor 
any listing of the nature of the contents 
we repeat was on the package in question 
nor on any other they have examined since. 

The child was Kay Williams. Date of the 
accident was February 15. Date of death was 
February 18. Autopsy revealed severe inter- 
nal damage—esophagus destroyed, etc. 

This entire community is aroused. We will 
all deeply appreciate anything you can do to 
bring about fast action that ‘will prevent 
another such tragedy. 


Mr. Speaker, I am taking this up with 
the proper Federal agency, and I hope 
that all manufacturers of such deter- 
gents will cooperate in placing warn- 
ing labels on their packages. But, most 
important, I want to call attention to 
this tragedy, so that American parents 
will be warned of the dangers in these 
products. Legislative action, and action 
by the manufacturers and by Federal 
agencies all take time, and I hope that, 
by inserting this letter in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD, I can perhaps save some 
of that time, and perhaps save another 
family from such a tragedy. 





Jack Riley’s Olympic Winners 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


‘Or MASSACHUSETTS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include therein a pertinent and 
very interesting article from a recent 
edition of the Washington Evening Star 
entitled “U.S. Hockey Coach Crosses Up 
Experts.” 

The Nation is greatly thrilled by the 
magnificent victory of our stalwart 
American hockey team.in the Olympics. 

The win demonstrated what vigorous 
leadership, combined with talent, fine 
playing ability, and courage, can do in 
competitive athletic contests. 

Our great, fighting hockey team made 
an enviable record that will long serve 
as an inspiration for American youth 
interested in athletics. 

The players are entitled to great credit 
for their wonderful work, and their in- 
spiring coach, Jack Riley, is entitled to 
special gratitude for his supurb organi- 
zational work and. unexcelled leadership. 

The victory was not easy to achieve. 
Our boys were pitted against the very 
toughest competition throughout the 
games. Their Russian victory was par- 
ticularly outstanding because the Rus- 
sian team was comprised of expert play- 
ers who were thoroughly experienced 
and fired with real determination to win. 
Their sportsmanship was commendable. 
They were hard-hitting and spirited, and 
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they were fair and sportsmanlike 
throughout the game. They were good 
losers and good sports. 


Our boys played a hard, aggressive, 
fair game and their work and thrilling 
victory reflects great credit upon them. 

We may all be proud of these fine, 
young American boys who recorded the 
outstanding victory of the winter Olym- 
pic games. I am especially proud of 
our Massachusetts boys who are mem- 
bers of this great victorious team—the 
Cleary boys, Bill of Cambridge, and Bob, 
of Westwood, whose father, uncle, and 
family are valued friends of mine; Jack 
Kirrane, of Brookline and Jack Roden- 
heiser of Malden, all of whom, together 
with their teammates, covered them- 
selves with glory. 

I repeat, we can well be proud of each 
and every one of these fine young Ameri- 
cans who demonstrated to the world in 
these contests the competitive prowess, 
— and determination of American 
youth. 


As for Coach Jack Riley, it is almost 
impossible to measure and adequately 
express appreciation for his tremendous 
leadership and achievement. In assem- 
bling, training, and inspiring this great 
team, he rendered a service that has 
few, if any, parallels in the history of 
American sport. 

This victory marks Jack Riley, not 
only as a-great coach, but as a great 
leader, and the Nation may be thankful 
indeed to have a man of his high char- 
acter, intelligence, ability, and zeal for 
leadership training our young men at 
our great U.S. Military’ Academy and 
in Olympic competition. 

I tender Coach Riley and all the mem- 
bers of his history-making team my 
heartiest congratulations and express 
the hope that their tenacious spirit will 
permeate our other competitors in the 
Olympic games. 

The materiai from the Star follows: 
[From the wae (D.C.) Star, Feb. 29, 

] 


U.S. Hocxkry Coach Crosses Up Exprerrs— 
Bic GAMBLE Pays Orr 


Squaw VaLtuey, Cair., February 29.—"“No 
one figured us for better than third place— 
but we beat ’em all,” said Jack Riley, master- 
mind of the U.S. Olympic hceckey triumph. 

During the winter games, the 39-year-old 
American coach kept repeating in his crisp 
Boston accent: 

“We hope to be the first American hockey 
team to beat the Russians and win an Olym- 
pic gold medai.” 

Self-styled experts told Riley he could 
build a snowman on the Equator easier. And 
why not? The American players hadn’t™ 
much more than met each other before last 
Christmas, Riley’s irregulars were a — 
team from hither and. yon—Boston insur- 
ance salesmen, Minnesota ae service- 
men, a television salesman from Wisconsin, 
&@ husky fireman from Brookline, Mass 

CLEARYS COME THROUGH 


Riley, who has been coach at West Point 
for 10 years, took a gamble on the Yank 
squad and won. Eleven players threatened to 
quit when he added the Cleary brothers of 
Boston—Bill and Bob—just an hour before 
the player deadline on February 4. as 
_ The 11 resented that the Clearys, 
their Boston insurance business, hadn 
practicing with the squad, 


with 
been 
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“I told them if they wanted to come to 
Squaw Valley as the second best team, OK— 
I didn’t. I said we’d go as the best, or not 

to on 


medal. _ 
The world 
pulled ther is scattered to the winds to- 
day—players have gone back to their Army 
camps, jobs, wives, and kids. 
WAS DARTMOUTH STAR 


Riley, too, is happy the hectic tension is 
over and he can resume life at West Point 
with his pretty wife, Maureen, and their four 
sons—Jay 9, Mark 7, Robert 5, and Brian, 8 
months. : 


8 


“I got some great hockey players coming 
up,” said Riley, who could always manage 
a smile even during the hottest hours of the 
Olympic competition. 

‘Riley, who looks younger m some of 
his players, was an Ivy League hockey stand- 
out at Dartmouth where his brothers, Joe 
and Bill, also starred. 

He was a Navy pilot during World War 
Ii—cruising the Pacific in a twin-engine 
PBM patrol bomber. After the shooting was 
over, Riley went back to a Boston insurance 
business and his first love—hockey. 

Riley was a high scorer in the 1948 Ama- 
teur Hockey Association and on the USS. 
team that went to the Olympics at St. 
Moritz, Switzerland, in 1948. He was player- 
coach on the American team that finished 
third to Czechoslovakia and Canada at the 
1949 world’s championship at Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Jack took the job at West Point on a tem- 
porary basis—and fell in love with coaching 
hockey. He is also assistant athletic direc- 
tor and has just signed a 3-year contract. 

Riley doesn’t drink or smoke. He lives 
quietly—except when in Olympic competi- 
tion. 

“I’ve never been under such tension,” said 
Riley, who sweated his lads through every 
game. “I'll certainly be glad to get back to 
the Point and play MIT and some of those 
other schools.” 





Water Pollution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I should like to 
comment briefly on the unsuccessful at- 
tempt to override the President’s veto of 
the bill, H.R. 3610, which would have 
increased Federal grants for the con- 
struction of sewage treatment works. 

In 1956 the Water Pollution Control 
Act was amended to include such a 10- 
year program and authorized $500 mil- 
lion in matching funds to assist com- 
munities in the abatement of pollution, 
but set a limit of $50 million to be spent 
in any one year. As to individual 
projects, restriction was made to limit 
the Federal share not to exceed 30 per- 
cent of the total cost or $250,000, which- 
ever was less. 

Numerous sewage treatment facilities 
have been constructed throughout the 
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United States under this program, in- ‘ Formal notification of Mr. Eyerman’s sew 


cluding several in my own congressional 
district in upstate New York. While 
stream pollution has not been com- 
pletely eradicated since the Federal 
assistance program was initiated 4 
years ago, such was not the intent of the 
‘aw, which by its own provisions antici- 


‘pated a 10-year program. Unfortunate- 


ly some State governments have failed 
to meet their responsibilities along this 
line but the majority will agree that the 
Federal program has established an in- 
centive to local communities. While I 
am not an advocate of Federal handouts, 
the monies provided under this 1956 act 
appear to have been adequate and justi- 
fied by the benefits achieved. 

No project has come to my attention 
which has been delayed due to insuf- 
ficient Federal funds, and should such an 
exigency arise, and annual supplemental 
appropriation could hardly be said to be 
unknown to the Federal Government. 
I cannot help but feel that this ma- 
neuver to nearly double the annual ap- 
propriation from $50 million to $90 mil- 
lion was politically motivated to gain a 
campaign issue. During my 10-year 
tenure in Congress, I have yet to see one 
Federal aid program diminish, and par- 
ticularly in an election year when there 
is sought “something for everybody.” 
In view of the taxpayer’s burden, I feel 
that we should uphold the President and 
give some thought to fiscal responsi- 
bility. 





Robert A. Eyerman, Wilkes-Barre Archi- 
tect, Elected to Fellowship in American 
Institute of Architects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following news article 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, 
Evening News of Saturday, February 27, 
1960, which reports that Mr. Robert A. 
Eyerman, well-known architect of 
Wilkes-Barre, has been elected to fellow- 
ship and membership in the College of 
Fellows in the American Institute of 
Architects. This is indeed an impressive 
distinction, Mr. Speaker, as Mr. Eyerman 
is only the second architect from the 
large area of northeastern Pennsylvania 
to receive a fellowship in the 103-year 
history of the institute. I would like to 
take tihs opportunity and means of 
warmly congratulating Mr. Eyerman on 
the high honor bestowed upon him by 
the American Institute of Architects. 

The article follows: 

Rosert A. EsERMAN, WILKES-BARRE ARCHITECT, 
ELECTED TO FELLOWSHIP IN AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
Robert A. Eyerman, Wilkes-Barre archi- 

tect, has been elected to fellowship and 

membership in the College of Fellows in the 

American Institute of Architects. 
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lection was received today by the North- 
eastern. Pennsylvania Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects from the national 
headquarters. He is one of 43 architects so 
honored in the Nation for 1960. 

Founder of the architectural firm of Rob- 
ert A. Eyerman & Associates, he will receive 
his fellowship formally on April 19 in San 
Francisco, Calif., at the 103d annual conven- 
tion of the institute. 

SECOND IN 103 YEARS 


Mr. Eyerman is the second architect from 
the northeastern Pennsylvania region to re- 
ceive fellowship in the 103 years of the insti- 
tute’s existence. The other fellow from this 
region is Col. Thomas H. Atherton of Forty 
Fort. 

In making the announcement upon Mr. 
Eyerman, the local chapter stated it nomi- 
nated him for fellowship on the basis of his 


achievements in service to the institute and 


his achievements in public service, two of 
the five categories upon which fellowship is 
bestowed. 


Son of Edward Eyerman, Sr., Wilkes-Barre 
general contractor and former city building 
inspector, he is married to the former Alice 
Hopkins of New York City. The couple re- 
sides at Bear Creek. They have a daughter, 
Mrs. Jean Eyerman Prushinski, and grand- 
daughter, Laurie Kim Prushinski, Dover, Del, 


RECEIVED DEGREE FROM, CORNELL 


Mr. Eyerman attended Wilkes-Barre city 
schools, graduated from Wyoming Seminary, 
and received his degree in architecture at 
Cornell University in 1933. He returned to 
Wilkes-Barre and started his practice in the 
office of the late architect Olark Wright 
Evans, and has continued in private practice 
here since. 3 

Some of his projects include the Wilkes- 
Barre-Scranton Airport, Eberhard Faber pen- 
cil plant and the addition now under con- 
struction, King Fifth Wheel, the VA hospital 
chapel and numerous industrial plants in the 
area. He presently is drawing plans and 
specifications for the YMCA all-purpose 
building. Mr. Eyerman also was the architect 
for many residences throughout Wyoming 
Valley. 

In civic affairs, he has been active in Red 
Cross disaster service, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, YMCA, civilian defense during World 
War II, Wyoming Valley Council of 
Scouts of America, VA hospital fund, and 
Bear Creek Lions Club. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE DIRECTOR 20 YEARS 


He has been an active member of the 
Little Theater since 1933 and served as chair- 
man of several membership drives. He is 
one of the organizers of the Wilkes-Barre 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and served as 
its first president. He also was, one of the 
organizers and first president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
He has been a director of the Greater Wilkes- 
Barre Chamber of Commerce 20 years and 
has served as a director of the Greater 
Wilkes-Barre Industrial Fund, Inc., since its 
inception in 1940. 

Mr. Eyerman has served as a director of 
the Children’s Service Center since 1943 and 
as trustee of the YMCA since 1946. He 
served on the committee which compiled the 
new Wilkes-Barre city building code and has 
participated in the city’s traffic and parking 
discussions. He is a life member of the 
senate of Junior Chamber International. 

He became a member of the northeastern 
Pennsylvania chapter in 1944 and served 
as secretary-treasurer in 1946 and 1947. He 
was elected chapter president in 1952 and has 
been a director for the chapter area to Penn- 
sylvania Society of Architects since 1953. He 
also has held various offices in the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Architects. 


. 
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1960 
A Jewish View of Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Rabbi Albert H. Friedlander, spiritual 
leader of Temple B’nai B’rith of Wilkes- 
Barre and Kingston, Pa., which appeared 
in the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, Eve- 
ning News on Thursday, February 25, 
1960. Rabbi Friedlander is identified 
with the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews which sponsors Brother- 
hood Week. 

The article follows: 

A JEWISH VIEW of BROTHERHOOD 
(By Rabbi Albert H. Friedlander) 

“Brotherhood: believe in it, act ib, support 
it” has been made the slogan of Brotherhood 
Week. During that span of time, all of us 
have been made aware of the greatness of 
the American heritage which constantly re- 
minds us that we are brothers, engaged in 
a common task. 

The birthdays of Abraham Lincoln and 
George Washington dramatize this heritage. 
They remind us to follow Lincoln’s teach- 
ings, to act “with malice toward none, with 
charity toward all.” And, in a letter to a 
Jewish congregation, George Washington re- 
joiced in a country which “gives to bigotry 
no sanction, to persecution no assistance.” 
Brotherhood Week thus becomes a pageant 
of America, of a country living under God, 
with liberty and justice for all. 

Brotherhood is part of the American herit- 
age. Why, then, these reminders? Are they 
necessary? Unfortunately, the answer to 
that question has to be “Yes.” We do need 
reminders. Everyone agrees on the principle 
of brotherhood; few act upon it. 

The great religions of our country all place 
brotherhood at their core. It is manifestly 
impossible to believe in God as the Father of 
humanity without. accepting the corollary 
that all humans are brothers, children of 
the same Father. Yet many, even when they 
accept this, forget that religion is more than 
a creed to which one subscribes: it is also 
the deed that makes life meaningful. 

Our beliefs must bring us to action if they 
are to have meaning. And, during Brother- 
hood Week, we might well examine ourselves 
and ask: Have I tried to understand my fel- 
low man? Have I reached toward my neigh- 
bor in friendship? Have I considered the 
rights and privileges, the happiness of oth- 
ers? All of this must be part of our ap- 
proach toward brotherhood. 

And brotherhood must be supported. 
Wyoming Valley has a proud record here, one 
that can serve to inspire other communities. 
Confronting grave economic problems, un- 
employment, and disasters, the citizens of 
this community have nevertheless created 
great institutions of learning, hospitals, play- 
grounds, justifying their reputation of being 
a community with a heart. 

Our United Fund is only one aspect of the 
fundamental cooperation on which our city 
is established. And yet it is not enough. If 
we are to continue towards achievement of 
the American dream, we must make sure that 
our horizons continue to expand, that under- 
standing between man and fellow man will 
ever grow deeper, that no one is left without 
help, that everyone is given hope and con- 
fidence in his fellow man. 
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New areas always. open up; old praaes 
are banished and laid aside. Mental illness 


no longer considered a crime, eek us bem 
a@ sickness; newcomers are no longer sus- 
picious strangers, but are seen as good 
friends who need our help; and the more 
we learn about our neighbors, the more we 
try to understand him, the closer we come. 
Long ago, the Old Testament, in the Book 
of Leviticus, enjoined us: 

“Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy 
heart, but thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

Let us then turn in love toward one an- 
other: For when we turn in love toward our 
fellow man, we take another step toward God. 
This is the meaning of Brotherhood Week. 
It is also the meaning of life. 


- 





Tolerance and Respect 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
mutual tolerance and respect are an im- 
portant part of our American way of life 
and the outstanding newspaper, the 
Montclair Times, published and dis- 


tributed in Montclair, N.J., a community © 


which I have the honor to represent in 
the Congress, has published an editorial 
that states very clearly the significance 
of these two words. 

Under unanimous consent I include it 
with these remarks so that it can be a 
permanent record: 

[From the Montclair Times, Feb. 25, 1960] 
‘TOLERANCE AND RESPECT 


It should not be necessary in a country 
founded upon the democratic principles of 
tolerance and res for the yiewpoints of 
others to set aside a period of 7 days as 
“Brotherhood Week.” 

And yet, once again in this year of 1960, 
strife and friction rampant even within the 
United States between peoples of differing 
colors, faith and national origins makes it 
necessary for the scheduling of special exer- 
cises designed to bring these peoples closer 
together. 

Certainly in such an enlightened commu- 
nity as Montclair, populated as it is by a vast 
majority of people of above-average intelli- 
gence, admonitions to be tolerant and re- 
spectful of the rights and privileges of our 
brothers should not be needed. 

Let all within the community remetaher 
that mutual tolerance and respect are price- 
less attributes which are earned and not 
given in the sense that orders are carried 
out by a private in an army. 

Anyone who doubts this or feels that it is 
not as it should be has only to study the 
relationships between two children in. the 
same family. Generally, while the formula- 
tive years may bring their share of scrapes 
and semimajor battles, a deep and abiding 
love born of the natural give-and-take daily 
relationships grows from understanding, tol- 
erance and respect. 

And these characteristics can never be one- 
sided to be effective. They must be freely 
given and accepted on both sides. Let all of 
us during this Brotherhood period resolve in 
all our relationships to bring to them more 
tolerance and respect, much-needed com- 
modities in @ world torn by mutual distrust 
and suspicion on all sides. 


Al1771 
Civil Rights for Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 29, 1960, I had the distinct 
pleasure of attending a luncheon con- 
ducted by the Day Care Council of New 
York, Inc., at the Hotel Astor which was 
attended by over 1,000 patrons. Over 75 
public officials attended this festival 
which was designed to inform the in- 
terested people as to the activities of the 
child care centers and the status of legis- 
lation in the Federal Government and 
the State legislature which would set up 
a@ national program for day care centers. 
Senator Jacos K. Javits of New York and 
I introduced companion bills providing 
for Federal appropriation on a cost-shar- 
ing basis with the States and the com- 
munities. The representatives of the 
various day care centers enthusiastically 
endorsed our legislation. Senator Javrrs’ 
bill is S. 1286. My bill is H.R. 7760. 

The speakers included Katherine B. 
Oettinger, Chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, who spoke of the ““Na- 
tional Lines of Day Care”; Commissioner 
Raymond W. Houston, New York State 
Department of Social Welfare, who spoke 
on the “State Horizons of Day Care”: 
Commissioner James R. Dumpson, New 
York City Department of Welfare, who 
spoke on the subject of the “City Per- 
spective in the Day Care Program.” Mrs. 
Jacob K. Javits substituted for her hus- 
band, Senator Jacos K. Javits, and de- 
livered his address. Mrs. Randolph Gug- 
genheimer, president of the Day Care 
Council, spoke on the “Completed Pic- 
ture of Day Care.” 

The speech delivered by Mrs. Guggen- 
heimer impressed. me tremendously. I 
believe that the readers will enjoy the 
speech as much as I did in listening to it, 
and I am, therefore, inserting her re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Her speech follows: 

Distinguished guests, members of the Day 
Care Council, Congressman SANTANGELO and 
friends, Senator Javrrs unfortunately was 
unable to attend this luncheon conference 
and we were pleased to listen to his remarks 
spoken through his personable and charming 
wife, Mrs. Javits. We want the Senator to 
know that we understand the reasons for his 
absence. However, this was a matter of 
exigency, around the clock Senate meetings 
on civil rights. I am he had to stay 
in Washington, but at least it was in a good 
cause and we wish him luck. 

We thank him and Congressman SantTan- 
GELo for their part of our 1960 picture called 
Federal legislation. My familiarity with this 
is so little encompassing that I can cover it 
with a sentence. We desperately need a 
national day-care program; we desperately 


for all children 
because they do net have adequate super- 


vision during the day—and in order to 
achieve this, our legislators must be told 
about the need—and even more about the 


long-term results of neglect. Senator Javrrs 
for the last 2 years has introduced a bill call- 








norance. I would like to pinpoint 
further by saying that New York State is 
surely high onthe list of delinquents in 


its lack of concern for the neglected child. 
We have recently been frightened—ap- 

palled—by the wave of callous and ugly 

crimes committed by children. We seem to 


cars have replaced horses and buggies, and 
television has replacéd the family circle, life 
in our urban communities has become in- 
creasingly impossible for children. The dis- 
appearance ofthe traditional family—the 


and morality, the lack of thoughtful plan- 
ning in the absorption of newcomers—all 
these have led to the final erasure of the 
Victorian image of childhood. What we are 
failing to do is draw the modern picture. 
We know that there has been a staggering 
increase in the numbers of mothers in the 
labor force—this despite aid to dependent 
children that this increase is 
not affected by the presence or absence of 
day-care services. Only the welfare of the 
child is affected by that. We do not need 
statistics in New York City to know that 
there are tens of thousands of children who 
play unsupervised in our streets during the 
day. A walk through any of our overcrowded 
neighborhoods wilt tell the least observant of 
our perambulants that—we don’t even need 
rag doll hit-and-run headlines to confirm 
this. 

At the risk of being Ciceronic, I would like 
to say how long, oh, leaders of New York 
State, will you continue to devise short- 
range cures for long-term problems? How 
long will we have 3,000 children on waiting 
lists in day-care centers, areas where there 
are no centers to list those who wait—and 
how long will we tolerate the conditions that 
destroy our children for which we—not the 
immediate perpetrator of the hit-run 
crime—should be registered as the crim- 
inals? This, when we have been offered a 
seven-point™ delinquency program—when 
what we need is a comprehensive child wel- 
fare program that envisions spending what- 
ever funds are required—as liberally as we 
spend funds for roads or nightclubs or other 
conveniences and pleasures—that will truly 
keep the children of this State from suffer- 
ing neglect or abuse—and that will not offer 
merely a panacea for cases known to thg 
courts. 

Here in New York City—because it’s 
spring—at least in the ballroom of the As- 
tor—I’m going to ask our jigsaw puzzlers 
to put in the first part of the picture we’re 
going to assemble. I am proud of being 
part of a program that has tried to pro- 
vide for at least 6,000 children in this city 
the best we know how to provide in the 
fields of health, education, and welfare— 
that has kept as its goal the best interests 
of children and their families, and that has 
in some small measure succeeded in giving 
the children entrusted to its centers some- 
thing like the American concept of a fair 
chance. I’m sorry Senator Javits isn’t 
here—because I would like to say to him that 
we hope he will succeed in his fight for 
civil rights and, most particularly, in his 
fight for day care, which is essentially a 
fight for the civil rights of children, 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr.' Speaker, the pro- 
ponents of the welfare state promising 
security from cradle to grave often suc- 
ceed in painting a deceptive picture of 
unlimited abundance and bureaucratic 
omniscience. 

Unfortunately, history is replete with 
instances in which a polity has sub- 
scribed to the spellbinding promises of 
the government paternalist who seeks 
to impose the welfare state philosophy 
on the people. History also tells us that 
welfare stateism is soon followed by de- 
privation of liberty, decline in individ- 
ual initiative, and weakening of the na- 
tional vitality. 

It is axiomatic that the government 
can give nothing to the people that it 
has not first taken away from the peo- 
ple. It is also axiomatic that the pro- 
viding of so-called security by a govern- 
ment is followed by bureaucratic con- 
trols over the beneficiaries of that se- 
curity. Therein lie the principal weak- 
ness and fallacy in welfare stateism. 

-Mr. Speaker, the current issue of U.S. 
News & World Report contains an article 
on the experience of Sweden with the 
welfare state. The tenor of the article 
suggests that there is widespread dis- 
satisfaction and disillusionment. with 
Sweden’s welfare state experience. ‘The 
article suggests that the architects of 
the welfare state are likely to be voted 
out of office next September. 

The Swedes have learned from dis- 
heartening experience that it is not pos- 
sible to find governmental answers to 
every social problem that might confront 
their people. They have learned the 
inevitableness of the welfare state car- 
ried to its logical extreme resulting in 
the Government taking more than half 
of the national productivity for redis- 
tribution back to the people. They are 
also feeling the disastrous inflationary 
pressures that are a part of welfare 
stateism. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Swedes have gone further in developing 
the welfare state than the citizens of our 
Nation have been willing to do. How- 
ever, Sweden’s preeminence in this field 
of governmental paternalism might not 
exist if our advocates of federalization 
of every governmental function had had 
their way. The proponents of the wel- 
fare state in the United States promise 
Federal funds for schools, sewage dis- 
posal, medical care, housing, urban re- 
newal, farm regimentation, electric 
power and every other aspect of our 
daily lives that offers an opportunity for 
Government subsidization. These wel- 
fare-state proponents should remember 
that the promising is easy, the perform- 
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ance is more difficult, and the paying is 

much more difficult. 

The time is long overdue for us to give 
real heed to the proven philosophy of 
government that the echelon of govern- 
ment capable of fulfilling a govern- 
mental obligation that is closest to the 
people should do the job; where matters 
do not require the intervention of gov- 
ernment, the government should not 
interfere. 

As part of my remarks, Mr. Speaker, 
I will include the article contained in the 
current issue of U.S. News & World Re- 
port entitled “When a Country ‘Goes 
the Limit’ in Welfare, Here’s What 
Happens”: 

WHEN A Country “Gores THE LimIr”’ IN WEL- 
PARE, HERE’S WHAT HAPPENS—IN SWEDEN, 
‘TAXPAYERS ARE REBELLING 
StockHoLM.—Sweden may have the answer 

to a question that bothers a good many 

Americans. The question: How big can a 

welfare state grow before it runs into strong 

voter opposition? 

The answer: It can grow vastly bigger than 
anything comparable in the United States. 

In Sweden the welfare state is in political 
trouble. The latest pension plan, favored by 
the Social Democratic government, was en- 


defeat only because the Communists ab- 
stained from voting. An election in Septem- 
ber will be fought around the welfare issue, 

Sweden has become the most highly de- 
veloped of the world’s welfare states. It has 
gone to the point where defense accounts for 
25 percent of the Government’s spending, 
while welfare accounts for 35 percent. In 
United States by comparison, defense ac- 
counts for about 45 percent of the Govern- 
ment’s cash spending and welfare accounts 
for about 25 percent. 

In Sweden it seems that almost everybody 
is taking in everybody else’s washing. 

Income taxes, levied in important part to 
support social security, take about 35 per- 
cent of the wages of a skilled worker. There 
now are to be a 4 percent transactions tax 


and an increased tax on fuels to provide more > 


money for the social security system. There 
is a question whether taxes, even so, will meet 
the whole bill. 

Christmas every day? Almost everybody in 
Sweden’s welfare state gets something. 

An example of retirement benefits: A 
Swede who has averaged $6,000 a year in 
income can retire at age 67 on a pension of 
$3,660 a year, based on a percentage of his 
earnings in his best years. By contrast, the 
United States has a flat ceiling of $127 a 
month, $1,524 a year, on social security pay- 
ments to a worker retiring at age 65. 

National pensions up to now have been 
financed by taxes. But costs of a new sup- 
plementary pension scheme are to be borne 
almost solely by employers. 

Pensions themselves, though, are only part 
of it. 

For retired Swedes with smaller incomes, 
there is a rent allowance, paid by-the local 
government. The National Government 
supports extensive sickness insurance. Low- 
income families pay nothing for this insur- 
ance. ‘Those with higher incomes pay a 
maximum of $6 a year. Sickness insurance 
covers cost of hospital care for a maximum 
of 2 years, traveling expenses to a hospital 
and three quarters of the doctor’s fee. 

Many medicines are available at no cost. 
Diabetics, for example, pay nothing for in- 
sulin. For other prescribed medicines- there 
is a discount of 50 percent if the cost is over 
60 cents. Adults pay reduced dental fees 
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under the national health-insurance plan. 
In many cases fees are waived. Children 
up to age 15 have their teeth cared for at no 
cost. Even the alcoholic is watched out for. 
The Government pays for hostels where he 
can live under supervision while continuing 
to work at his job. 

Vitamins free: There are many other 
Swedish welfare benefits. For example, the 
Goverment makes a flat, tax-free payment 
of $80 a year to parents for each child under 
16. Children also receive free health super- 
vision up to school age in national child- 
welfare centers, and, during school years, 
from school doctors and nurses. If a child 
proves difficult to bring up, free advice may 
be obtained from child-guidance clinics. 
The State pays costs of vitamins and in- 
oculation against disease. 

Children under 14 are given vacations 
which cost the parents nothing if their in- 
come is low enough. These children may 
travel free once a year to any part of Sweden 
and back. They may attend holiday camps 
or visit private homes outside their home 
district, with their subsistence paid by the 
Government, 

Day nurseries and nursery schools are 
available to preschool children at fees which 
even those of minimum income can afford. 
Children receive free meals during school 
hours. And, if a child comes from a poor 
family, there is a clothing allowance. 

Study allowances are awarded for children 
in and vocational schools who 


_ have to live outside their home districts to 





receive the training they need. These al- 
lowances include maintenance grants and 
traveling expenses. 

In the later school years, students can ob- 
tain state scholarships for short training 
courses in vocational fields. University edu- 
cation is available on state study loans of 
up to $700 a session. 

Some financial aid from the Government is 
assured for all children from birth through 
the years of university education. But Gov- 
ernment social benefits begin for the 
Swedish child even before he is born. 

“Rewards” for motherhood: Before giving 
birth, a working mother-to-be is paid $3 a 
day by the state for a maximum of 90 days. 
At the birth of a child each Swedish mother, 
regardless of her financial status, receives a 
cash grant of $54. For women of low in- 
comes, the state pays an additional $120 at 
the birth of a child. 

There are many other benefits for mothers 
besides such cash grants. No matter what 
her income, the Swedish mother receives free 
services of a trained midwife before, during, 
and after the birth of her child. She gets 
hospital care during confinement at no cost. 
Prenatal clinics provide free examination 
and consultation. 

While her children are growing up the 
Swedish mother continues to’receive other 
state benefits. A housewife with at least 
two children under 14 and whose taxable 
income meets a certain standard may take 
a free vacation trip to any place in Sweden. 
The Government also subsidizes holiday 
homes at which vacations may—but do not 
have to—be spent. And in some cases cash 
grants are provided to housewives for vaca- 
tions, 

Special subsidies are paid to widows and 
widowers with children. Children left 
fatherless because of industrial accidents re- 
ceive direct financial support from the Gov- 
ernment. Widows of industrial-accident 
victims also receive special aid. 

Loans at 3 percent. In the field of hous- 
ing, there are not only rent allowances but 
fuel allowances for low-income families. For 
those who want to own their own homes a 
Government allowance is granted where 
money borrowed from a bank costs more 
than 3-percent interest. And the Govern- 
ment itself makes additional housing loans 
at 3-percent interest. Part of such a loan is 
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free from payments on principal or interest 
for 10 years. At the end of the 10 years, the 
homeowner may be excused from repay- 
ing the loan at all, if the Government agrees. 

Beyond all this, the Swedish Government 
extends its social-welfare benefits into such 
fields as unemployment insurance, aid to 
military-service draftees, and free legal ad~- 
vice. Almost every problem the human be- 
ing encounters, financial or otherwise, is, at 
least in part, the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment under the Swedish system of so- 
cial welfare. 

Yet social ills are increasing under Swe- 
den’s cradle-to-grave welfare system. The 
country’s suicide rate is climbing alarmingly. 
Robberies and burglaries have doubled in the 
last 10 years. Juvenile delinquency figures 
have tripled. Arrests for drunkenness have 
nearly tripled. 

Some Swedish psychiatrists have suggested 


-that many suicides are committed over mari- 


tal or other emotional problems because the 
welfare state has provided such extensive 
cushioning that some people just cannot face 
up to personal emergencies. 

Now there are signs that a good many 
Swedes—particularly young people starting 
out in business and the professions—are 
turning away from such extensive “Govern- 
ment paternalism.” Also building up is a 
feeling that the workingman, paying more 
and more taxes to receive Government bene- 
fits, is just “taking money out of one. pocket 
and putting it in another,” as one political 
leader here describes it. 

Inflation headache: Some economists are 
warning that the welfare state’s built-in in- 
flation could take Sweden to the point where 
it will have to devalue its currency. 

In the face of skyrocketing costs, substan- 
tial tax increases and mounting budget defi- 
cits, you can get expert political opinion that 
the Social Democrats—architects of the wel- 
fare program—are likely to be voted out next 
September. 

As a result of all these things, there is 


widespread feeling in Sweden that the wel- 


fare state finally has grown too big for the 
country’s own good. But that point was not 
reached until the whole setup grew far be- 
yond anything yet undertaken in the United 
States. 
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Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1959, I introduced a bill, H.R. 
10570, which provides for reducing 
Cuba’s sugar quota by the amount it 
exports every year to Soviet Russia and 
to allocate this amount among the 
sugar-producing countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. I am convinced that 
this action on our part would remove 
an important economic prop from the 
Castro regime and would make ‘it clear 
to Castro what we think of his flirta- 
tions with the Communists. 

Since I introduced my bill there have 
been a number of favorable comments 
on my bill in letters, newspaper stories, 
and articles. Among the latter is an 
article by William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 
editor in chief of the Hearst Newspapers, 
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which was published in the New York 
Journal American on Sunday, 
28, 1960, in his “Editor’s Report.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp that part 
of Mr. Hearst’s report in which he dis- 
cusses the Cuban sugar situation and 
what our attitude should be: 

Eprror’s REPorT 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

Another thing we all ought to think about 
is what to do about Castro’s Cuba, and in 
particular the sugar quota under which we 
have been buying approximately half of 
the Cuban crop at premium prices 2 to 3 
cents above the world market rate. 

Two bills that have been introduced into 
Congress—one-by a Democrat and the other 
by a Republican—are similar in purpose and 
reasonable in intent. 

In the House, Representative Vicror L. 
Anruso, New York Democrat, is 
a bill that would cut U.S. 
sugar by the amount sh 
under the new trade-barter 








In the Senate, a bill by Senator Barer 
Goutpwater, Arizona Republican, proposes 
just about the same thing. 

So many people are genuinely perturbed 
by the turn of events in Cuba that it oc- 
curred to me it would be of interest to find 
out how the sugar quotas happened to be 
established and for what reasons. Without 
becoming too technical or gevting into eco- 
nomic calculus, the research came out as 
follows: 

Until 1934 this country had a tariff on raw 
sugar of 2 cents a pound to help U.S. beet 
sugargrowers and Louisiana cane sugar- 
growers. This also helped and caused an in- 
crease in sugar production in Hawali, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines,. duty-free US. 
dependencies. _- 

ee cat iaed oF tens 
sion. In 1934 the Secretary of 
was directed to establish shares Caaetea> 
for domestic and foreign production on the 
basis of historic trade patterns. There 
were three objectives: to protect the do- 
mestic sugar industry, to assure adequate 
supplies at stable prices and to promote our 
export trade by paying foreign producers 
above the world price and supplying them 
with dollars to buy from us. 

In the assignment of foreign quotas, Cuba 
has been placed in a pri position, 
— historical ties of friendship and -the 
act 


sugar industry was American owned. 

As the Sugar Act now operates, mainland 
US. producers, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands get fixed 
quotas totaling 5,424,000 tons—based on an 
estimated basic need of 8,350,000 tons. The 
Philippines, however, since it gained inde- 
pendence is now on a rising tariff scale. 

Cuba gets a fixed quota of 96 percent of 
the difference between the estimated basic 
need and the fixed domestic and Philippine 
quota. All the other countries divide the 
remaining 4 percent of the difference. 

In actual figures Cuba’s fixed quota is 
2,808,000 tons, and when requirements above 
the basic need are added, its assignment 
this year is 3,119,000 tons. In addition, it 
enjoys a 20 percent tariff differential. The 
duty on Cuban sugar is 50 cents a hundred 
pounds compared to 624% cents a 100 pounds 
for full-duty countries, 

The big point I want to establish out of 
all this background is that Cuba’s privileged 
position has been based on both friendship 
and self-interest. 
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Friendship has gone in the violence hos- 

tility of Castro’s government toward our 
country. 
Self-interest also has gone in the Castro 
government’s confiscation of American prop- 
erty, in the process of Communist nationali- 
zation of all property and industry going 
on there, and in the barter deal with Rus- 
sia, with its invitation to Communist in- 
filtration. 

Every American to whom I have talked 
- recently in my travels about this country 

that we should not meekly and pas- 
sively take Castro’s anti-American acts and 
provocations any longer. This opinion was 
hearteningly shared by some of the leading 
Latin American statesmen and businessmen 
the Hearst task force met in our just-con- 
cluded trip. 

Therefore, it seems to me the proposals 
of Senator GoLtpwaTER and Representative 
Anruso should be enacted into law. 

Let’s start by transferring at least that 
portion of the Cuban sugar quota equal to 
the amount in Castro’s Russian deal to La- 
tin American countries that are our 
friends—Peru, Brazil, Mexico and others that 
produce sugar and won’t insult us for the 
privilege of selling it to us. 

They will sincerely appreciate and be 
grateful for this move—not heap abuse upon 
us for our consideration. 

Besides, 96 percent of our business to 
Cuba, and only 4 percent to all our other 
friends never did make sense. 

Now is a perfect time to correct that 
cockeyed situation. . 
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Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, February 18, I addressed this body 
with a lengthy, detailed informational 
speech, referring to the Soviets’ planned 
expansionist activities in all the many 
broad phases of oceanography over prac- 
tically every ocean of the world. 

By the way of contrast, I referygd to 
the relatively meager programs which 
are being authorized and funded by the 
United States to meet this ever-increas- 
ing expansion by the Communist nations. 

In order that the REcorp may be kept 
in balance through information of some 
of our activities in this vital area of 
oceanography, I am pleased and privi- 
leged to incorporate, herewith, the fore- 
word as written by Richard Vetter, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Committee on Ocea- 
nography, National Academy of Sciences, 
to the following feature articles appear- 
ing in February issue of Navy, the mag- 
azine of seapower. 

FOREWORD — 

(By Richard Vetter, Executive Secretary, 
Committee on Oceanography, National 
Academy of Sciences) 

Our Nation is excited by, and concerned 
with, the conquest of outer space. This is 
as it should be for outer space is exciting 
and important. Less obvious, but of more 


practical importance, potentially as excit- 
ing—is the conquest of our “inner space’”’— 
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the oceans. Both are important to our Na- 
tion’s future. However, we must not over- 
look one while pursuing the other. 

This feature presentation of the Navy 
League’s magazine states this case is concise 
and imaginative terms. 

(Eprror’s Norges. Members of the Com- 
mittee on Oceanography of the National 
Academy of Sciences are not only in full 
accord with the position of this presentation 
and unhesitatingly emphasize that “man’s 
knowledge of the oceans is meager, indeed, 
when compared with their importance to 
him.” This is highlighted in their report to 
the Committee’s Government sponsors, 
namely, Office of Naval Research, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the National Science Foun- 
dation. The same has been conveyed to the 
Congress.) 

The report contains features which I be- 
lieve are unique. It does not call for a crash 
program requiring an abrupt and unsettling 
expansion of oceanographic research activity 
such as was forced upon us in the space field 
by the Russian sputnik, A gradual replace- 
ment of obsolete ships, and an orderly in- 
crease in facilities and scientific manpower 
is proposed. Unlike many advisory commit- 
tee reports, it is sprinkled liberally with 
dollar signs to indicate the amount of effort 
required in each of several fields to maintain 
a@ well-balanced program. 

The response to the report in the Govern- 
ment agencies (particularly the Navy and the 
National Science Foundation) has been most 
gratifying; and that of Congress beyond our 
fondest hopes. (Senator MAGNUSON has in- 
troduced a bill incorporating many features 
of the committee report and Congressman 
BONNER appointed a special Subcommittee on 
Oceanography of the House Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee which imme- 
diately began a series of hearings.) Public 
interest is becoming extensive and sincere. 

Why this sudden interest in oceanog- 
raphy? The oceans are a new frontier for 
man’s conquest, but this has always been 
true; the oceans have always been with us. 
The new ingredient is modern technology. 
With new materials: plastics, special steels, 
aluminum; with new devices; electronic 
computers, aircraft, deep diving bathyscaphs, 
stable platforms, acoustic transducers; with 
new techniques for the collection, telemetry 
and analysis of data, a host of oceanographic 
problems have been “whittled down to size.” 
Man’s mental and physical capabilities have 
been magnified immensely and formidable 
problems encompassing tasks which could 
not have been attempted a decade ago are 
now within our reach. 

This new frontier and its opening must 
not escape our attention, for with worldwide 
expanding consumption of energy, materials, 
and food; with expanding demands for vast 
amounts of environmental knowledge upon 
which costly and vital weapons systems de- 
pend; with an exploding world population; 
many nations are turning to the sea. 

At present our critical national need for 
knowledge of the oceans is for defense. Ten, 
fifty, or one hundred years hence it may 
be for food. Whether for defense, food, or 
commerce, our Nation as it looks to the 
future must look more and more to the 
oceans. 
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CONQUEST OF THE OCEAN WorLD—Parr I 
FROM TOP TO BOTTOM 


As the world’s No. 1 maritime Nation, the 
United States is belatedly beginning to rea- 
lize it cannot boast command of the breadth 
of the seas until it also commands them 
from top to bottom. For here is the last 
frontier—the dark frontier of another and 
hidden world. With oceans covering two- 
thirds of the earth’s surface, there remain 
300 million cubic miles of water lying be- 
neath us unexplored, unknown. 
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(The first major effort at a breakthrough 
into the fathomless depths with all its haz- 
ards is currently being undertaken in the 
Pacific off Guam, where the famed Navy 
bathyscaph is attempting a 7-mile plunge 
to the deepest ocean trench in the world, 
For details see companion piece to this 
article titled “Descent Into Terra Incog- 
nita.”’) 

Man’s knowledge of the oceans is meager, 
indeed, when compared with their impor- 
tance to him. That’s the way the Commit- 
tee on Oceanography of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences puts the proposition. And , 
little wonder. For within the hidden realms 
of this 300 million cubic mile vacuum may 
rest our future security scientifically, eco- 
nomically, and militarily. 

The sooner we take a serious look at this 
space beneath us—as seriously as we have 
been gaping at the outer realm above us— 
the nearer we will be to really understanding 
the meaning of seapower to our lives, our 
well-being, and our safety. 

“From the point of view of military op- 
erations there is no comparison between the 
urgencies of the problems of the oceans and 
those of outer space. The submarine armed 
with long range missiles is probably the most 
potent weapon system threatening our se- 
curity today. It seems clear that the pres- 
sures of establishing effective bases, and of 
protecting ourselves from attack, are relent- 
lessly driving us into the oceans.” Thus, 
speaks the 1959 report of the Committee on 
Oceanography of the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

And to put the threat of undersea supe- 
riority, especially in the Atlantic, even more 
to the point, the famous 1960 edition of 
Janes Fighting Ships (London) suggests any 
war with Russia will be won at sea and from 
under the sea. 

Editor Raymond V. B. Blackman writes: 
“Russian leaders have stated that in a fu- 
ture war the struggle at sea will be of im- 
measurably greater consequence than it was 
in the last war. 

“They well realize the vital importance 
of the positive control of the seas in the 
grand strategy of Great Britain and the 
United States and their clear intention is to 
isolate North America from Western Eu- 
rope.” 

The Russian fleet of 400 to 500 submarines, 
Janes points out, including guided missile 
and atomic-powered underwater craft, could 
conceivably wreak great havoc on the 25 
million tons of American and 20 million tons 
of British shipping in the Atlantic. 

Projecting the sea picture to 1967, Janes 
calls attention to the fact the United States 
will have 75 nuclear-powered subs, 40 of 
them guided missile craft, and comments: 
“It may well be that these will become capi- 
tal ships around which the Navy of the fu- 
ture will be built.” 

Let’s put it bluntly: key to our survival, 
then, would seem to lie in the ocean depths. 
Thus instead of meager drop-by-drop financ- 
ing for basic ocean studies, it is recommend- 
ed we spend $651 million over the next 10 
years. Even that in comparison to what we 
are spending in moonshooting and outer 
space exploration is regarded as niggardly 
by those who understand the peril confront- 
ing us if the U.S.S.R. ever attains the upper 
hand beneath the seas. 

Echoing this statement and the flat opin- 
ion of the Academy of Sciences is famed 
Navy scientist and inventor of the Momsen 
submarine lung, Vice Adm. C. B. Momsen, 
U.S. Navy (retired), who holds that undue 
emphasis currently is being placed on the 
invasion of outer space and is out of all pro- 
portion to the grim realities immediately 
facing us here. Our future, he states, is on 
the earth, in and below the ocean, 

Admiral Momsen, in concert with other 
naval intelligence and with the top scien- 
tists of the day, leans to the opinion that 
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he who controls the seas—not just coast to 
coast but from top to bottom—can conceiv- 
ably control the world. In a word, the 
threat to the United States, with the greatest 
ex coastline of any country in the 
world, is not from the air but from beneath 
the oceans. If there ever is another Pearl 
Harbor or sneak attack, that attack will 
come from a space where a major surprise 
is possible, namely, from thousands of feet 
down under. 

Our own Polaris weapons system and nu- 
clear subs are the tipoff, very likely to be 
matched and improved upon by Russia, 
which, at the moment, is regarded as far 
ahead of us in the all-important field of 
oceanography through a crash exploration 
program. To begin with, the Russians have 
already built and are operating the first 
oceanographic submarine, the Severianka, 
which has been operating in the arctic. It 
is common knowledge that surface icebreak- 
ers are of limited value compared to prop- 
erly equipped submarines. 

“The submarine-launched missile com- 
bined with mobile fleet domination on the 
surface represents the ultimate in military 
offensive force. 

There is a distinct advantage in being able 
to cruise, hide, find harbor, and fight for 
extended periods of times at depths of 24% 
miles or more beneath the surface. Seven 
miles is the ultimate objective, where the 
pressure is 8 tons per square inch. 

Provided the Nautilus and her ilk of nu- 
clear sister subs could withstand these deep- 
ocean pressures, we would have this supreme 
instrument and exploration of the depths 
could be rapid. But we do not. That’s 
where basic ocean study or oceanography 
comes into find out about pressures, depths, 
mountain ranges, long plateaus, sound de- 
tection, and currents that sweep back and 
forth at 75 miles per hour. 

A whole system of maneuvers, communi- 
cation, sonar detection, and probably even 
new weapons for undersea fighting will 
have to be developed before there is any 
real conquest of the seas. But these 
things will come as surely as Russia’s Sput- 
nik I. The question is, who will be first 
with ‘the most? And what are we doing to 
meet this challenge? The answer is, pre- 
cious little. With billions scheduled for 
missiles, rockets, and for the outer space 
program—as important as these may be— 
Congress has been penurious. 

Marine science in the United States pres- 
ently is the concern of only a few hundred 
persons, led by such dedicated men as Dr. 
Maurice Ewing, director of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Lamont Geological Observatory; Dr. 
Cc. O. D. Iselin of Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution, Dr. Robert Revelle of the 
Scripps Oceanographic Institute on the Pa- 
cific coast, and those in the Office of Naval 
Research under Adm. Rawson Bennett and 
those in the U.S. Navy’s Electronics Labora- 
tory. 

What do we require to explore fully the 
hidden continent so that we can turn it to 
our advantage scientifically, economically, 
and militarily? Immediately, we need ships 
built and geared to this specialized study. 
Right now the United States has 11 ships, 
many of them makeshift jobs ill suited to 
play any real part in rolling back the water 
curtain to find what is there in the way of 
plantlife, fish, minerals, and petroleum. 
The National Science Foundation has just 
awarded $3 million for an all-weather sci- 
ence ship as the forerunner to a program 
calling for 22 ships by 1970. 

The oceanographers advocate, however, 
much more in the line of equipment. We 
need bathyscaphs that can descend without 
harm to the oceans’ ultimate depths of 
37,000 feet. We need anchored towers and 
floating buoys. 
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Better than a ship also would be vertical 
floating tubes. Dean Athelstan Spilhaus of 
the Institute of Technology, University of 
Minnesota, draws this Jules Vernish picture: 

“These vertical floating tubes, will be 
hundreds of feet long, cigar like in shape, 
heavy on the bottom and projecting a few 
feet into the air at the top. These will be 
moored in one place. The men in this tall 
tubular buoy floating in the sea will be able 
to live, watch, and record the physical and 
biological interplay never before observed. 
Initially we may use submarine hulls stand- 
ing on end for these buoys, and in the not- 
too-distant future permanent stations. of 
this kind will be scattered all over the 
oceans. Not only will they be useful for 
understanding the sea but they will be mid- 
ocean lighthouses and emergency shelters 
for submarine or surface ocean travelers and 
fishermen, and represent a watery dew line 
or distant early warning ayeren against 
subterranean attack. 

“As well as these anchored wucge: there 
will be manned, drifting buoys traveling 
slowly with the currents, and for each 
manned buoy, drifting or moored, there will 
be numerous unmanned ones at surface, 
mid-depths and bottom, sending what their 
instruments measure automatically to the 
manned stations to be retransmitted by radio 
to great central storage computing and 
analysis centers, either on land or at sea. 

“These networks of buoys in and on the 
sea will not replace surface oceanographic 
ships but will, rather, increase the need for 
them because the buoys will have to be sup- 
plied, attended, and their data. collected,” 
Dr. Spilhaus points out. “Aircraft flying 
above the sea also will be used to gather the 
information about the oceans. From an 
aircraft at high speed a view of the ocean 
can show currents, wind streaks, boundaries 
between water of different kinds, and con- 
centration of marine life. Also, the buoys in 
the sea can transmit their data from the 
depths first by sound to the surface and 
then by radio to an aircraft flying above 
them. The airplane could question many 
buoys at the same time and get a synoptic 
or simultaneous bird’s eye picture of the 
situation,” Dr. Spilhaus continues: “The air- 
planes, too, can drop measuring instruments 
which, as they sink down into the depths, 
transmit the conditions of the different 
layers through which they pass. We may 
expect to see large mother ships letting down 
bathyscaphs and sending up helicopters to 
gather the total data that we will need about 
the sea. Not only these special vehicles for 
oceanographic research but also ocean liners 
and fishing vessels can be equipped with 
continually recording instruments which, 
without interfering with their normal busi- 
ness, can chart temperatures, salinities, 
abundance of plant and animal plankton, 
and fish populations. Only by the use of all 
of these can we hope to obtain the world 
map of the huge oceans relating their physi- 
cal conditions to thé distribution of life in 
them. This map will give us the basis to 
understand the complicated relationships 
that will enable us to make useful predictions 
for fisheries, for ocean travel, for underwater 
communications, and out of it will come 
many other uses of ocean forecasting.” 

Obviously—getting back to our “first line 
of defense”—both the offensive and defen- 
sive submarine fleets have a tremendous 
stake in this subterranean mapping. Here 
is a vast limitless battlefield and no recon- 
naissance maps or other important intelli- 
gence with which to guide our antisub- 
marine warfare and/or our retaliatory units. 

Since the world beneath the sea is the op- 
erating area of the true submarine, detailed 
information about this environment (pre- 
viously of minor consequence to surface 
ships and aircraft) assumes tremendous im- 
portance to the submarine. 
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Just as there are on land, networks of 
radars which plot aircraft positions to pre- 
vent collisions, it cannot be too long before 
there will be a counterpart of these criss- 
cross networks in the sea. This is to say, 
there will be submarine beacons radiating 
sound beams for the guidance of underwa- 


ter ships. 
Dr. Spilhaus makes this 


Specifically, 
prediction: 

“Sound receivers must be coupled together 
in_a vast underwater spider web of millions 
of miles of cables which, like our radar sur- 
veillance in the-air space, can keep track 
continuously of normal comings and goings, 
yet single out any stranger in our midst. To 
identify friend from foe is one of the most 


difficult underwater problems the Navy has.” 


More than that, the Navy itself points out 
quote simply, “The task of navigating a 
submarine at high speed and deep sub- 
mergence without accurate bottom informa- 
tion can be compared with driving a 10-ton 
truck on the freeway blindfolded.” 

The problem of locating and identifying 
enemy submarines at distances beyond the 
effective range of their weapons is a difficult 
one. To date the most effective means of 
locating and identifying su 


targets 
is by use of sound techniques, called sonar.’ 


These techniques involve echo ranging, that 
is, bouncing a sound beam off a submerged 
target, or, listening to the noises made by 
the target. 

But in water, sound ' transmission varies 
with changes in the temperature, density, 
and salt content of the water. ture 
differences between water layers present the 
most critical problem, for the sound beam 
is reflected or refracted to a varying degree. 

Once a submerged object has been detected 
by the sonar beam, the problem becomes one 
of identification—is it a whale? School of 
fish? Friendly surface ship? Or: enemy 
submarine? All give sonar reflections. 

In addition, when we listen for target 
noises we discover that the ocean which has 
been characterized as a “silent world” is, 
in fact, anything but. “Actually the ocean 
is a ‘liquid jungie.’ Survival depends upon 
how well we know this environment, and 
whether, like Tarzan, we can tell the friendly 
sounds from the unfriendly ones—the 
monkeys from the tigers,” states the Navy 
Department. 

Victory or defeat in future wars may well 
hinge upon superior knowledge of the seas. 
One of the vital supporting elements of sea 
power is oceanographic research. Through 
this research the Navy will be in a better 
position to perform its missions under—on— 
and over the sea. 

Our scientific, economic, and satiny 
future may likely be locked in the world’s 
oceans. The key to this future lies in 
study and research in these vast ocean areas. 
Each of us as an American citizen must be 
aware of the importance of this last frontier 
on earth. 

Although our small corps of oceanographers 
and supporting scientists have made a good 
start on an,effective oceanographic research 
program-——“making do” with existing equip- 
ment—there is an urgent requirement for 
new equipment and modern facilities. 

We need new ships, and submarines, 
laboratories and engineering facilities plus 
trained manpower. 

Today we trail the Soviets in numbers, 
tonnage and quality of seagoing research 
ships. We also trail in manpower devoted 
to the job of exploring the seas. Urgently 
needed then is a clear cut, long range pro- 
gram designed to regain our country’s lost 
leadership in the exploration of innerspace. 

Fortunately there is such’a plan in the 
report the Committee on Oceanography of 
the National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council. 

The basic five-point recommendations are 
as follows: 


* 
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i. The United States should double its 
‘asic research during the next 10 years. 
2. The present effort in oceanwide surveys 
should also be doubled. 
3. The support of applied.marine sciences, 
military defense, should be ex- 


4. The Federal Government should assure 


long range budgetary support. 

5. All available facilities, private founda- 
tions, universities, industry, and Govern- 
ment agencies should be coordinated in a 
maximum expanded program. 

In support of this national program the 
Navy has developed its own. 10-year pro- 
gram. The Navy’s program calls for in- 
creased emphasis in the following areas: 

“Basic and applied research: The Navy is 
expanding of these two types of re- 
search. They go hand in hand. Through 
basic research we obtain fundamental 
knowledge—without thought of specific ap- 
plication. The success of applied research, 
however, depends upon this fundamental 


“The Navy program calls for more new 

facilities—and financial support 

for the educaiton of future oceanographers. 

Increased emphasis in both are basic to an 
oceanographic program. 

“At the present our knowledge of the 

ocean bottoms is limited to waters 100 miles 


from shore. Our efforts must be greatly . 


expanded, particularly if we are to meet 
anticipated military needs. To accomplish 
this—and other tasks—increased procure- 
ment of oceanographic research ships and 
equipment is being programed. 

“The future possibilities of the oceans are 
limited only by the imagination, awaiting 
exploitation by men of vision.” 


Conquest oF THE OcEAN WORLD—ParT 2 
DESCENT INTO TERRA INCOGNITA 


Locked in a windowed gondola, 6% feet 
in diameter, two men on January 23 looked 
out from a bathyscaph on a scene none had 
ever witnessed before, the bottom of the 
ocean’s deepest trench—7 miles below the 
surface in the Pacific’s Marianas. 

This record plunge represents the most 
important breakthrough in the science of 
oceanography to date. It marks the fore- 
runner to conquest of the Ocean World. 
Scene of the project (using the famous US. 
Navy bathyscaph built by the Piccards 2 
years ago at a cost of $200,000) is a location 
off Guam in the South Pacific. Called the 
Trieste, the Navy’s bathyscaph was piloted 
by Dr. Jacques Piccard and Lt. Don Walsh, 
US. Navy. 

Capt. John Phelps, U.S. Navy Command- 
ing Officer of the Navy Electronics Laboratory 
at San Diego, which directed the dive, esti- 
mates the pressure on the Trieste at 7 miles 
down was approximately 16,883 pounds per 
square inch.. The full plunge required many 
dives before bottom was touched, according 
to Franz Kurie, technical director of NEL. 

Destined to be future pilots or hydro- 
nauts will be the following four men: Dr. 
Andres Rechnitzer, Dr. Jacques Piccard, Lt. 
Don Walsh, U.S. Navy, Commanding Officer 
of the Trieste and Dr. Robert S. Dietz, con- 
sultant and marine geologist. 

The two hydronauts selected sat in cramped 
quarters in virtual darkness and were clothed 
against temperatures close to the freezing 
point. Conservation of electric battery 
power called for the inside blackout which 
was relieved by pinpoint lights on the in- 
strument panel while outside huge search 
lights. played on the eerie scene around the 
Trieste for observation and photography. 

The dive is important to the development 
of antisubmarine warfare devices against the 
Soviet’s huge submarine fleet. The dive was 
no mere stunt. On the contrary the dive, 
with the aid of photography and sensitive 
instruments to check life and currents at 
the seafloor level, is designed to obtain in- 
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formation for development of the nuclear 
submarine. It also will represent a giant 
stride in oceanographic research, and will 
point the way to further and larger explora- 
tions at various areas throughout the world. 

The gondola of the Trieste is supported by 
@ 58-foot float of steel three-eighths of an 
inch thick. The float contains 30,000 gal- 
lons of high octane gasoline providing buoy- 
ancy and to offset the severe pressure at 
maximum depths. As the gasoline con- 
tracts, sea water will flow into the compart- 
ments creating an even pressure over the en- 
tire steel hull. 

The bathyscaph also will be loaded with 
13 tons of smal iron pellets as ballast. 
These can be dumped at the rate of 1 ton 
every 3,000 feet to control the speed of de- 
scent. Fully loaded the Trieste weighs 75 
tons, empty about 30 tons. 


As we know, Mr. Speaker, this epochal 
feat was appropriately recognized by our 
Government when President Eisenhower 
decorated Lt. Don Walsh, U.S. Navy, 
and Jacques Piccard. It may be some- 
what anticlimatic now, but to complete 
the Recorp, the following information 
should be available to point up the criti- 
cal and vast scope of this accomplish- 
ment. This is really one of America’s 
sputniks of the sea. If we are to sur- 
vive in the great American tradition of 
leading the world, it is urgent that we 
apply our technological and scientific re- 
sources to the realization of more and 
more oceanographic progress: 

REcorD PLUNGE IN BATHYSCAPH TO OCEAN’S 
DEEPEsT 


An attempt to descend more than 7 miles 
into the deepest depression in the earth’s 
surface will be made early this year by a team 
of Navy scientists, it was learned yesterday. 

Two hydronauts still to be selected, will 
make the record-smashing dive in the Navy’s 
bathyscaph, Trieste, in the Pacific Ocean’s 
Marianas trench—or Challenger Deep—about 
200 miles southwest of Guam. The floor of 
the trench, estimated at 37,500 feet below 
the surface by the Navy, is the lowest point 
in the world. 

If successful, the dive will not only more 
than double the previous undersea diving 
record of 18,600 feet, set last month by the 
Trieste, but will provide information for the 
development of nuclear submarines, 


TEST DIVE BEGINS 


The diving, under the direction of the U.S. 
Navy Electronics Laboratory, San Diego, 
Calif., and Dr. Andreas B. Rechnitzer, scien- 
tist in charge of the bathyscaph project, will 
begin the first 2 weeks of January if the 
weather is favorable. Shallow test dives have 
already begun off Guam, and anywhere from 
$ to 10 plunges will be necessary before the 
expected maximum depth is reached, accord- 
ing to Dr. Franz Kurie, technical director of 
the NEL. 

The two men who will sit inside the bathy- 
scaph’s cramped gondola in darkness for 11 
hours or more will be selected from the 
following four: Dr. Rechnitzer and Jacques 
Piccard, who together piloted the Trieste 
to its 18,600-foot dive (Mr. Piccard designed 
and built the $200,000 submersible 2 years 
ago with his father, Auguste) ; Lt. Don Walsh, 
officer in charge of the Trieste, and Dr; Robert 
S. Dietz, project consultant and marine 
geologist. 

THE BATHYSCAPH 

The main structure of the Trieste is a 
58-foot float of steel three-eighths-inch 
thick. Loaded with 30,000 gallons of high- 
test gasoline, the float provides the buoyancy 
for the gondola attached to its under side. 
At 37,000 feet down, the pressure on’ the hull 
will be more than 8 tons per square inch, but 
as the gasoline contracts, sea water will flow 
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into the compartments, creating an even 
pressure all round. 

In addition, the bathyscaph carries 13 tons 
of small -iron pellets about the size of BB 
shot as ballast. These can be released at 
rate of 1 ton for each 3,000 feet of descent 
to control the speed of dive. Empty, the 
Trieste weighs 30 tons, but it picks up an 
additional 45 tons when fully loaded. 

Everything is run by batteries, the meters 
for measuring water current, lights for pho- 
tography, echo sounders, salt and oxygen 
content and temperature measurers, under- 
water sound telephone and bathometers. To 
conserve the limited supply of power the sit- 
ting in the Gondola 6144 feet in diameter, will 
descend in darkness. Only the instrument 
dials will be illuminated. 

What will the hydronauts find when 
they hit bottom? 

“We have no idea,” Dr. Kurie said. “But 
we usually find more life than we expect. 
One thing for sure, though, it will be very 
cold and very dark.” He estimated the tem- 
perature at just a few degrees above freezing 
at 37,500-feet. The men will have only the 
heat of the instruments and warm clothing 
to keep them warm, again because of the 
power shortage. 

WHAT MAY BE LEARNED 


Dr. Rechnitzer outlined the reasons for the 
dives. They are not to set a new undersea 
diving record. “Direct observations of the bi- 
ological and physical phenomena of the sea, a 
study of the behavioral responses of organ- 
isms to light and sound and an examination 
of the water currents near the sea floor are 
among the objectives,” he said. 

Among the so-called “fringe dives” will be 
improvement of present day—and future— 
ship construction techniques. 

“It is reasonable to assume that subma- 
mines will, some day, be operating in depths 
measured in thousands of feet instead of 
hundreds,” Lieutenant Walsh pointed out, 
“and the experimental nature of the Trieste 
allows more freedom of engineering change 
than would be practicable on a mass-pro- 
duced naval vessel.” 





“What Brotherhood Means to Me” as 
Observed by Rotary, Lions, Kiawanis, 
Exchange, and Optimist Clubs of Dow- 
ney, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted. 
me so to do, I present the text of a front 
page news item appearing in the Dow- 
ney Leader, for Monday, February 22, 
1960, one of the most widely read news- 
papers in the important city of Downey 
in the great 23d Congressional District, 
Los Angeles County, Calif. Because this 
is Brotherhood Week all over our Nation, 
I believe that this newspaper story of 
how this week is being observed by the 
Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Exchange, and 
Optimist Clubs in the important city of 
Downey will be recognized as a signifi- 
cant occasion as well as a timely one: 

WHat BrorHerHoop MEANS TO ME 


service clubs will celebrate 
Brotherhood Week tomorrow at a joint 
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Tuncheon of the Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Ex- 
change, and Optimist clubs at the Downey 
Woman’s Clubhouse at Paramount and 
Lubec. 

Norman O. Houston, outstanding Negro 
layman, is scheduled to be the speaker. 
Houston is president of Golden State Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. at Los Angeles. 

The program is being sponsored by the 
Religious Activities Committee of the Downey 
Chamber of Commerce, headed by Dr. Joe L. 
Campbell, and coordinated by James Gilles- 
pie and Irving Rosen. 

Approximately 250 members of the five 
service clubs are expected to be on hand at 
tomorrow’s luncheon meeting. 

Comments on the meaning of brotherhood 
by outstanding Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish leaders of the community are carried 
herewith: 





“PROTESTANT 


“(By H. A. West, member Downey Christian 
Business Men’s Association) 


“Brotherhood, to my mind has many as- 
pects. In a general way it means a common 
bond of interest in, and a concern for all 
fellow human beings. 

“It is a fellow. feeling toward others, 
whether they are in full agreement with my 
point of view or not. 

“It brings a sense of responsibility for 
their welfare which breaks through all bar- 
riers of race or color, class or creed. 

“It must be based on benevolence; it must 
be manifested by unselfishness; it_must be 
motivated by love. 

“It is the spirit of brotherhood that stirs 
men to relieve the hunger and suffering of 
@ needy world; it is the spirit of brotherhood 
that rouses men to liberate the oppressed; 
it is the spirit of brotherhood that longs to 
erftighten the illiterate and the unlearned; 
it is the spirit of brotherhood that genders 
respect for the individual, rather than treat- 
ing him as a tool of a totalitarian state. 

“Brotherhood in its truest sense is con- 
cerned also for the spiritual welfare of 
others, in a yearning to share the freedom 
and joy in the things of the spirit. 

“One of the characteristics of the early 
church, and still a manifestation of true 
Christian brotherhood, is a warmth of fel- 
lowship that is indefinable but unmistak- 
- able. It is epitomized in the hymn so often 
sung in Christian circles. 


“‘Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love, 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above.’ 


“True brotherhood is prompted by the love 
of Christ, who was Himself the greatest 
teacher of brotherhood, and who in His mis- 
sion as Savior of the world, was Himself its 
highest embodiment. 

“‘Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends.’ 


“JEWISH 


{By Mrs, Marvin Stern and Rabbi Lloyd 
Goldman, Downey Jewish Temple) 

“Brotherhood is an endless circle like the 
wedding band on one’s finger or the many 
different kinds of wheels which make our 
lives go round. It is composed of a series 
of events growing continuously until we have 
@ complete and unbroken circle which never 
stops. 

“As we mature we find that the more re- 
sponsibilities we undertake,, the more our 
world expands. Instead of concentrating on 
merely our own loved ones, we find it im- 
portant and essential to widen our scope of 
interests for our children’s sakes as well as 
our own, and this is brotherhood in its 
truest form. 

“Brotherhood is accepting and respecting 
one’s neighbors as Joe or John or Mary—not 
as Protestant, Catholic, or Jew. 

“Brotherhood is an over-the-fence discus- 
sion with one’s neighbor, or the borrowing 
of a half a cup of sugar, or the easygoing 
exchange of baby sitting from time to time. 
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“Brotherhood is the men getting together 
to help each other install gaslights as a 
block project without thought as to each 
other’s religions or beliefs. 

“Brotherhood is a toast on Christmas eve 
which includes ‘a merry Christmas—a happy 
Hanukah—and above all health and happi- 
ness for all’ Brotherhood is a group of 
women getting together to go out collecting 
for a<cancer drive, or a heart fund, or a 
community chest, or working for a local 
nonsectarian thrift shop, or a parents club 
or PTA, or any one of a dozen national] and 
local charities which help us all, no matter 
the color of our skin or how we worship 
God. 

“Brotherhood is walking into a schoolroom 
full of children and admiring them as in- 
dividual charmers rather than thinking that 
one is Protestant, Catholic, or Jew. 

“Brotherhood is the realization that 
though you don’t have too much in common 
with your cleaning woman, it’s only because 
of a different environment and education— 
not because our skins are different shades. 
Our birth and death throes are as similar as 
our love for our children. 

“All of these things lead us to believe 
that brotherhood is something that we not 
only celebrate 1 week of the year, but is 
something that is as natural and normal a 
part of our every day living as is the act of 
breathing in order to keep alive—and that’s 
how it should be. 


“CATHOLIC 


“(By Michael N. Hajjar, grand knight, 
“Knights of Columbus) 

“The term ‘brotherhood’ is probably one 
of the most abused words tn our 

“It would seem that every utopian dreamer 
sees the ‘brotherhood of man’ as the catalyst 
which will energize his chimeric theories 
into working reality, while the promoter or 
the politician finds the expression a con- 
venient means of adding an air of nobility 
to his slogans. 

“The dreamer, of course, overlooks the 
fact that brotherhood does not necessarily 
indicate compatibility or destroy human 
avarice; the promoter takes it for what he 
sees in it: a sales aid. 

“The result is that most of us get pretty 
tired of having the word ‘brotherhood’ 
thrown at us and the expression has lost a 
great deal of its basic meaning. 

“This is too bad. ; 

“For brotherhood is a noble concept, and 
all men are brothers in the sense that we 
have a common origin, move through life to 
a common and inevitable goal, and are all 
marked with signs of human frailty. 

“One who feels this spiritual kinship is 
never blind to the faults of his fellows but 
his feelings about them are tempered by 
remembrance of his own failings. He would 
not harm another—and he knows that. words 
often do more harm than violence. He is 
happy at the successes of others, sympa- 
thetic during their trials. He finds even 
these simple rules difficult to follow, but in 
trying to follow them, he ennobles himself— 
and his brother.” 





Let’s Get Our National Monetary Policies 
Back on Sound and Sane Basis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, at the 18th annual meeting of 
the National Rural Electric Co-Op As- 
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sociation, held last week in St. Louis, 
Mo., 6,000 representatives of 1,000 rural 


issue, to fight off compromises and to get 
our monetary policies back on a sound 
and sane basis. I would like to include 
their resolution in the Recorp: 

NRECA delegates resolve: 

Whereas the Congress is about to take up 
@ bill which would compromise the tradi- 
tional interest rate ceiling and thus remove 
one of the last effective bulwarks protecting 
us and all consumers from the ever-spiral- 
ling interest costs that are being i : 
everywhere under the tight-money policy; 
and 

Whereas this bill, if enacted, will give the 
President the authority to establish interest 
rates at any level he chooses, a fiscal power 
the Congress has never before seen fit to 
hand over to any President at any time; 
and : 

Whereas this bill, if enacted, will touch off a 
chain reaction that can result only in crip- 
pling damage to such programs as rural elec- 
trification, resource development, housing, 
farm credit, education, small business, slum 
clearance—not to mention the extra costs it 
would inflict on national defense and Gov- 
ernment operations at all levels; and 

Whereas the President has recommended 
that the Congress increase the REA rate to 
the level of interest on long-term issues, plus 
an additional amount: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we who are assembled in 
the annual meeting of the Nationai Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association represent- 
ing 1,000 rural electric cooperatives and their 
16 million individual member-consumers ap- 
peal to the Congress to defeat this legislation 
and begin forthwith a drive to get our na- 
tional monetary policies back on a sound 
and sane basis. 





The Voice of the Voter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of candidates of either political 
party including presidential hopefuls 
who are worrying about the farm vote 
next November, I offer some grassroots 
opinions of prospective voters. 

A self-styled young farmer from Wil- 
liams, Minn., writes me he wants the 
Government out of his hair. Specifi- 
cally, his complaint is as follows: 

I read with interest your remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD of February 10, 1960, 
and heartily agree with you except in the 
third Ih where you say “no one has. 
benefited.” There have been plenty of peo- 
ple who have benefited but they are not the 
family farmer, When elevators can be built 
and paid for in 5 years through Government 
subsidy or when big operators can get loans 
of several hundred thousand dollars someone 
is being benefited. I am not opposed to big 
farmers as such but am opposed to them be- 
ing big at the expense of other taxpayers. 

Here are some other comments which 
strongly indict present acreage and price 
supports and call for a return to the law 
of supply and demand such as is con- 
tained in the provisions of my farm bill, 
H.R. 10350: 
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As a farmer it is my opinion the present 
farm program is nothing but a racket. We 
should return the control of the farms back 
to the farmer as soon as possible. Those on 
the inside circle have really done well at 
the Government’s expense. 

Down with the present farm law and all 
those who are back of it. 


I cannot understand as a sensible policy 
why the Federal Government will grant the 
Reclamation Bureau millions of dollars to 
put more land in production and at the 
same time place 28 million acres in the 
soil bank; besides paying 14%, million a day 
for storage for surplus production. 


Price supports result in a two-way cost to 
the consumer. First for the support, sec- 
ond for ‘the higher cost of the goods. 


I think price supports are a discrimina- 
tion against any other business, Farming 
is a business the same as any other and 
should be treated as such. No one forced 
the farmer into his farm and his product 
should be put on the open market the 
same as anything else. I am a boat builder 
and no one pays me to build boats that I 
can’t sell. I am just as good as a farmer 
and I want to be treated the same. 

It is a crime to pay a farmer for what 
he doesn’t raise and to guarantee to pay 
him a certain price for his crop. I am 
tired of it. 

Do you want my vote next election? I 
vote every election. 

If we have price supports for agriculture 
then it should be a program to affect all 
types of agriculture and not just a few 
who have more influence than others, 

There is no reason why we should pay 
$5 a sack for flour when we have such a 
surplus of wheat. We, the housewives and 
mothers, could use twice as many wheat 
products if given half a chance. 


I am in favor of a gradual return to the 
normal supply and demand situation. 

There should be no need for agriculture 
price support. People must eat, there is 
always a market for food. 

Price supports as such are not doing the 
job. Farm income is not being kept in line 
~~ farm program expenditures are mount- 

g. 





Is District of Columbia a Capital or a 
Colony? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in Sun- 
day’s New York Herald Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1960, there appeared an edi- 
torial on the subject of home rule for 
the District of Columbia. It is well done 
and I should like to bring it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

A QUESTION OF JusTIcE: Is Disrricr or 
COLUMBIA A CAPITAL OR A COLONY? 

In the manner of a railroad president who 
Plays with model trains in his office, the 
U.S. Congress still insists on taking time 
out from the urgent business of world lead- 
ership to play city council, 
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The city, of course, is Washington, dis- 
franchised colony, the showcase of democ- 
racy whose residents are barred from voting 
for Presidents, Senators, or Congressmen, 
and are not even trusted with management 
of their own municipal affairs. Executive 
power is in the hands of three Commis- 
sioners appointed by the President (two 
resident civilians and one from the Army 
Corps of Engineers). Local ordinances are 
passed, and local taxes levied, by Congress, 
which is hardly structured for the job of 
running a city. 

In 1944 the locally crucial post of chair- 
man of the Senate District of Columbia 
Committee passed to the late Theodore 
Bilbo, who was hardly what the local citi- 
zenry would have been likely to choose as 
mayor, or even as dogcatcher. But, as today, 
the people had no choice. 

Five times in recent years the Senate has 
passed bills aimed at giving the District 
limited home rule. Each time the House 
has balked, and the reason is as un-Ameri- 
can as the result: a tight little knot of 
southerners controls the House District of 
Columbia Committee and a majority of the 
District’s population is Negro. 

Residents of the District have never had 
the right to vote for Presidents, but their 
lack of local franchise is more recent. The 
city was chartered in 1802. From then until 
1871 it had an elective council. Beginning 
in 1820 it also had a popularly elected mayor. 
But in 1871 Congress repealed the charter 
and established a territorial-type adminis- 
tration; in 1874 this, too, was abandoned, 
and the present, totally voteless system in- 
augurated. 

The District is more than a city, it is— 
and was established as—the Nation's 
Capital. 

It is appropriate that residual authority, 
perhaps in the form of veto power, should 
rest with Congress, with the President, or 
both. But the people who live there have 
rights too. If we believe in representative 
democracy, surely we must believe in it for 
the city we enshrine as its symbol, the city 
from which we proclaim our democratic 
ideals to the world. 

This means the right to help choose a 
President, to be represented in the Congress, 
and to choose the managers of its own local 
affairs. 

It’s high time Congress acted to grant the 
people of its host city those rights its mem- 
bers so often point to asthe cornerstone of 
the Republic. 





Special for Brooklyn Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fair 
borough of Brooklyn houses the 10th 
largest post office in the United States 
in volume of mail. For many years the 
present structure has been inadequate 
and the postal workers have worked in 
the most cramped and outmoded quar- 
ters. 

In that connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
editorial which appeared in the New 
Your Journal-American of February 19, 
1960: 





SPectAL FoR Post OFrFricz 


The drive in Washington for $1,500,000 
repair and modernization of Brooklyn's 68- 
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year-old general post office is welcome news, 
but with one important reservation. 

The big if is whether the job is regarded 
as the solution to Brooklyn Postmaster 
Quigley’s mounting woes, or whether it is 
realistically planned as a stopgap until the 
borough is given the postal facilities it de- 
serves. 


Mr. Quigley, the most authoritative voice. 


on Brooklyn’s post office needs, has long 
maintained that a new, vastly larger gen- 
eral post office is required in a more strategic 
location. 

Modernization of a cramped, ill-designed 
structure is not going to provide the space 
needed to handle the 70-year growth of mail 
volume. 

Repairs to the building in the Civic Center 
probably won't enable it to do the job of a 
post office near a railroad, which is the kind 
of location Mr. Quigley says is a must. 

The stature of the Brooklyn Post Office is 
reflected in its rating as 10th largest in the 
Nation, even though it serves a borough and 
not an entire city. But, it is recognized by 
the Post Office Department as a first class 
city. 

Since 1946, its postal income has risen 
from $13 million a year to $33 million in 
1959. 

Repairs, however, will not make a glitter- 
ing coach out of the aged pumpkin in the 
Civic Center. 





A Tale of Two Railroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an excellent article from the 
American Legion magazine for February 
1960. Those who favor strong Federal 
Government and Federal controls should 
ponder the message in this article, for 
strong Federal controls can lead all too 
easily to nationalization. 

The article follows: 

A TaLe or Two RAILROADS 


When the chips are down, which is the 
more successful—private enterprise or gov- 
ernment ownership? 

This question is being debated all the 
time, in many countries. Answers tend to 
bristle with “if,” “yes but,” “maybe,” or “it 
depends.” 

Why not look at the world’s unique big- 
scale example, where both kinds operate 
side by side? Here are two businesses, both 
in the $2.5 billion financial class. Both sell 
the same kinds of service. Both strive to 
make a profit. One fails to do so; the other 
steadily pays dividends. Perhaps a closeup 
view may reveal some aspects of these two 
giants that argument and theory can’t make 
plain. 

Canada is their home. The two largest 
railroads in the Western Hemisphere run 
coast to coast. The slightly larger one in 
terms of mileage is the Canadian National 
Railways, government owned. The other, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., is a cor- 
poration owned by its stockholders. You 
can buy its shares on a stock exchange. In 
no other country will you find a comparable 
situation, where railroad transport services 
are about equally divided between private 
enterprise and public ownership. 

To see these big, impressive organizations 
in their own backyard I flew from Boston 
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to Montreal in a Viscount passenger plane 
of Trans-Canada Air Lines, a subsidiary of 
Canadian National. No competition here 
from the Canadian Pacific. But in Montreal 
it was different. There I found the two 
transportation giants battling it out in the 
air, on the rails, over the highways and wa- 
terways, from one end of Canada to the 
other—real, tough competition. Soe when 
you talk about railroads in Canada, you are 
talking about a lot of other means of freight 
and passenger service too. 

The referee is the Government, which 
makes the ground rules, and also owns the 
Canadian National. Canadians are very much 
sold on the spirit of fairplay, which is part of 
their tradition. Whenever the people of 
Canada think they detect favoritism in the 
transportation business, they holler. And 
the referee pays attention. \ 

The airways scrap of the 1950’s is a good 
example. Trans-Canada Air Lines, owned 
one-half by Canadian National and one-half 
by the Government direct, had a monopoly 
on transcontinental flights. The private line, 
Canadian Pacific Airlines, an integral part of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway system, 
couldn’t get a Government license to set up 
competing service. Monopoly is sweet, and 
hard for anybody to surrender. But the peo- 
ple’s protest became so clamorous the Gov- 
ernment had to yield, and in May 1959 the 
new Canadian Pacific Airlines coast-to-coast 
schedules began, using turboprop Bristol 
Britannia aircraft. 

“To be sure,” I heard in St. James Street, 
the Wall Street of Montreal, “the Canadian 
Pacific Airlines boys are permitted to make 
only one flight per day each way, Montreal to 
Vancouver. But the Government just wasn’t 
ready to face up to an old-fashioned laissez- 
faire competitive battle. We take on these 
things a bit gradually, don’t you know.” 

“To express the basic transport difficulty 
in financial terms,” another St. James Street 
source explained, “the Canadian Pacific— 
rails, air, highways, waterways, hotels, what- 
not; all rather large, you know—was so in- 
considerate as to turn in a profit of $36.4 
million in 1958, as against a deficit of $51.6 
million on the part of the Canadian Na- 
tional. To permit the gap between the two 
performances to grow even wider by permit- 
ting both to run from scratch on the coast- 
to-coast flight matter would have been too 
much. So the privately owned airline has 
still to carry a slight handicap.” 

A third financial man said rather grumpily 
that Canada has socialism trying to get along 
with capitalism in its basic transport indus- 
tries, and that this just can’t work. 

Socialism? President Donald Gordon of 
Canadian National doesn’t talk like it. He 
said in London last summer: 

“As for the Canadian National Railways, 
as a national policy, and indubitably in the 
national interest, its operations, its organiza- 
tion, and its business principles must be 
modeled upon those of private enter- 
prise. * * * To insure the efficiency of its 
day-to-day operations the yardstick of suc- 
cess must be found in its profit and loss 
account.” 

Nowhere I went in Canada were Mr. Gor- 
don or his associates in management de- 
scribed as Socialists, and their integrity is 
never in question. These men have fallen 
heirs to a most difficult task—operating a 
government enterprise in a generally free 
economy—and I suspect that privately they 
don’t like it much. 

Mr. Gordon’s opposite number in the com- 
peting organization, President N. R. 
of the Canadian Pacific, said at his 1959 
annual meeting of stockholders: “The Cana- 
dian people as a whole have never con- 
sciously or deliberately sought socialistic 
answers to their problems in transportation 
or in any other field.” 

I did not attend this meeting, as I was else- 
where in Canada at the time; but that par- 
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ticular statement made a hit with stockhold- 
ers, Just because it indicates the traditional 
fairplay attitude that Canadians like to see. 
Mr. Crump was not calling names. But he 
knew which team he was on, for he added: 

“If public [government] enterprise were 
subject to the same ground rules, including 
penalty for failure in meeting the test of the 
marketplace, then competition with private 
enterprise would be possible without preju- 
dice to the principles of the market mecha- 
nism. But if public enterprise has access to 
capital without regard to cost, then sound 
economic principles governing growth and 
progress are jeopardized and an added 
burden is imposed on the taxpayer.” 

A journalist assigned to Ottawa, the na- 
tional capital, was somewhat more forceful. 
He told me: 

“We have got this big socialistic enterprise, 

the Canadian National Railways, hung 
around our necks like an albatross. Most 
people didn’t really want it in the first place 
in 1923, and nearly everybody would be 
delighted to be rid of the monster as a 
Government business. But let’s face facts. 
It’s too late. The government-owned rail- 
way is a permanent liability that the people 
of Canada have got to support with tax 
money. 
“I am proud of the Canadian. National, 
with good reason. It’s a fine railroad—its 
subsidiary com also turn in the best 
jobs they can. The fact that I don’t like the 
type of ownership doesn’t mean I think the 
management personnel incompetent. Far 
from it: they stack up with the world’s 
best. But there is a sickness in socialism 
that never shows up in advance.” 

How did Canada get into government own- 
ership of the giant Canadian National Rail- 
ways in the first place? I have been travel- 
ing up, down, and across Canada for a great 
many years, preparing articles and economic 
reports. I recall the postwar depression of 
the early 1920's, when Rod Mackenzie's Ca~ 
nadian Northern was in a bad way financi- 
ally; the Grand Trunk System was in danger 
of collapse; and the half dozen or more 
components that were to be made part of the 
Canadian National were on their last legs. 
The Government stepped in and rescued 
them by taking them over and forming a 
nationwide railroad empire rivaled only by 
the privately owned Canadian Pacific. . The 
Canadian people were driven in a timie of 
desperation to take this drastic step of gov- 
ernment ownership, almost against their 
will. 

This 37-year-old experiment has proved 
conclusively that the two incentives that 
make a private enterprise succeed are lack- 
ing in a government enterprise; namely, the 
reward for accomplishment and the penalty 
for failure. Before examining some of the 
evidence of this, let’s take a glance at some 
pretty big arithmetic: 

Over the 18-year period from 1941 through 
1958, the privately-owned Canadian Pacific 
paid its stockholders $368 million in divi- 
dends, and paid income taxes amounting to 
$340 million to the Canadian Government. 

In this same period the Government-owned 
Canadian National paid no income tax. 

And in those 18 years the Canadian Pacific 
earned a profit of $669 million while the 
Canadian National suffered a loss of $653 
million. That meant big spending money 
for Canadian Pacific Railway shareholders, 
big taxes for all Canadians. 

The Canadian National had a good year in 
1953, and paid the Government nearly $250,- 
000 in diyidends on preferred stock. But 5 

later, with railroad operating revenues 
of $705 million, its 1958 loss was $14 mil- 
lion; the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1958, 
taking in $467 million in railroad operations, 
showed a profit of $55 million. Both had 
revenue from other activities—the Canadian 
National $9 million and the Canadian Pacific 
$17 million, 
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Why these incredible differences? — 
two one-word answers by interviewing Ca- 


year. The Seaway, that liquid turnpike that 
will transform much of Canada’s midwest, 
just as in the United tSates, also can be 
looked on by railroaders as a challenge and 


land sea, 


the integration policy that seems to go 
right down the line. For example, rail, air, 
and steamship tickets can all be rurchased 
at the same place; and the same salesman 
will help find accommodations at a Canadian 
Pacaflic Railway hotel. And if he pushes 
Canadian Pacific Railway express or Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway communications ‘serv- 
ices, that’s what he’s paid for doing. The 








deficit of $51 million, and so forth. The big 

in the figures, but in 
th and policy. What actually 
is happening in Canada is that @ loyal group 
of hard-working and able managers are 
struggling with an impossible adversary—the 
sickness that is socialism, no matter how one 
tries to avoid the term 


Sceabaseaemeetne ditenss Yo euler Is it 
really too late as the Ottawa journalist in- 
sists? Or is one big, courageous step all the 


Canadian Government needs to take? Such 
a step would simply be to start treating the 
Canadian National Railways like a private 
enterprise. To do so, the Government would 
have to: (a) Set up an income tax account 
for this railroad on the same basis as its 
competitor; (b) simplify the corporate struc- 


years ago, 45 1 year ago, more than 30 
still); (c) tell the railroad to keep its hi 


, what a capitalistic Utopia, with every 
institution required to fish or cut bait, turn 
in a profit or sell out. The political scream- 
ing that would ensue would shake the polar 
icecap. 

But lest U.S. citizens gain the notion that 
it is only the Canadians who have drifted 
into socialistic enterprise without knowing 
it, let us be aware of the following: The in- 
land waterways system of the United States 
is wholly supported by the taxpayers, not by 
the ,users; barges ride toll free in channels 
kept open by the Government for their 
benefit on the pretext of military necessity. 
The yarious State-chartered authorities are 
exempt from property tax, exempt from 
Federal tax on their securities; none is 
operated on a basis of full self-support and 
contributions to taxes. Port facilities, 
bridges, airports, toll roads do not pay taxes; 
they collect them, without calling them 
taxes. The country’s major highway system 
is a public utility. Such a facility is capable 
of s on its own economic feet, as 
other public utilities are required to do. 

Will the railroads of the United States of 
America succumb to the economic disease 
that is socialism? Of course we know that 
such a thought is ridiculous, until we recall 
the words of President Crump: “The Cana- 
dian people as a whole have never con- 
sciously..or deliberately sought socialistic 
answers to their problems.” But in times of 
economic difficulty, such an answer ‘some- 
times seems s0 easy. 





Improved Federal Accounting: One of 
Our Great National Challenges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to improve and to mod- 
ernize the accounting procedures of the 
United States. Many thoughtfvl men 
honestly question whether or not the 
Congress and the President can continue 
to manage this monstrous Government. 
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In my opinion it will be impossible to 
give the taxpayers efficient management 
unless we bring our accounting _Pro- 
cedures into the 20th century. 

Mr T. Jack Gary, Jr., brother of the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia, 
has recently published an article en- 
titled “Improvement in Federal Account- 
ing: Past Accomplishments and Future 
Challenges.” I recommend this article 


to every Member of this Congress as a’ 


thoughtful and intelligent exposition of 
the problem, what we have done about 
it to date, and what we can do in the 
future. 

The article follows: 


IMPROVEMENT IN FEDERAL ACCOUNTING: PAST 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND FUTURE CHALLENGES 
(By T. Jack Gary, Jr.) 

On January 9, 1959, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
and the Comptroller General of the United 
States released the 10th annual progress re- 
port uncer the Joint Program To Improve 
Accounting in the Federal Government. A 
decade is a significant time period for pur- 
poses of historic accountability. Therefore, 
this seems to be an appropriate point at 
which to take an inventory of progress in 
Federal accounting. Let us ask ourselves the 
following questions: (1) What have been the 
major accomplishments during the last 10 
years? (2) In solving the problems of the 
past have we created new problems for the 
future? (3) What are the most pressing 
matters to which we should devote our future 
efforts? 


WHERE WE WERE 10 YEARS AGO 


It seems to me that the most dramatic 
manner in which to present the tremendous 
achievements in improving the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s accounting during the last 10 years 
is to describe briefly the procedures that mas- 
queraded under the guise of accounting 10 
years . Up t that time there had been 
little change in the legalistic concept of 
accounting through the settlement of the 
accounts of accountable officers which was 
adopted at the time this Nation was founded. 

Warrant system 

Perhaps the most stultifying force in the 
development of modern accounting in the 
Federal Government was the warrant sys- 
tem. This misconception of internal con- 
trol resulted in interminable handling of pa- 
per and duplication of record keeping within 
the Treasury Department and the General 
Accounting Office with frustrating delays on 
the part of operating agencies in obtaining 
funds which had been legally made available 
to them by the Congress. 

Under the warrant system receipts were 
required to be “covered into the Treasury” 
by means of a covering warrant. Appropria- 
tions were made available first to the Treas- 
ury Department through the issuing of a 
warrant only after the most profound delib- 
erations by both the Treasury Department 
and the GAO to determine the number and 
title of the appropriation account. The cov- 
ering and appropriation documents required 
signatures of both the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Comptroller General. The final 
step in making appropriations available to 
the agencies was accomplished by the draw- 
ing of a requisition and accountable warrant 
by the agency against the funds in the Treas- 
ury Department. 

The observance of this ritual resulted in 
delays of as much as 2 weeks in making funds 
available to the agencies which the Con- 
gress had provided for the payment of the 
Government’s creditors. Moreover, at each 


point in the involved process where action 
was required, a set of accounting records was 
established. This resulted in the following 
duplication of recordkeeping, all in addition 
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to the records maintained by each agency 
which had primary responsibility for admin- 
istering and accounting for the funds made 
available to it: (1) five sets of receipt ac- 
counts were maintained; (2) appropriation 
warrants were posted to five sets of records; 
(3) five sets of records were maintained for 
requisitions and accountable warrants; (4) 
disbursements were posted to six sets of ac- 
counts; and (5) public debt transactions 
were entered in seven different records. 


Legalistic approach to auditing 


Auditing procedures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment 10 years ago were based on the 
same legalistic concepts as accounting. As 
a matter of fact, the accounting and audit- 
ing processes were so hopelessly intermingled 
that it was often difficult to distinguish one 
from the other. Many of the duplicative 
accounting records mentioned previously 
were maintained for so-called auditing pur- 
poses, 

The procedure for settling the accounts 
of certifying officers of agencies for which 
the Treasury Department acted as disbursing 
Officer is illustrative of the cumbersomeness 
of these auditing procedures. The steps in 
this process were as follows: (1) The agency 
responsible for incurring an expenditure for- 


warded the original voucher, after exami-" 


nation and certification by the certifying 
Officer, to one of the regional offices of the 
Treasury Department's Division of Disburse- 
ments, where the check in payment of it 
was drawn. (2) At the end of the month 
the regional disbursing office summarized 
these vouchers on an account currerit and 
forwarded them to the Chief Disbursing Offi- 
cer in Washington. (3) The Chief Disburs- 
ing Officer gathered together all original 
vouchers for each agency monthly and 
transmitted them to the central office of the 
agency. (4) Aso-called administrative audit 
was performed on these vouchers by the 
agency, after which they were forwarded to 
the GAO. (5) The GAO separated the 
vouchers by § (travel, contract, trans- 
portation, etc.) and sent them to specialized 
sections where they were minutely examined 
and returned with notations of exceptions. 
(6) The vouchers were then matched up with 
the transmittal document, and after months, 
often years, of haggling with the individual 
who officially approved the vouchers for pay- 
ment, the account was finally settled. The 
remarkable thing about this process is that 
the documents were not either lost or worn 
out from handling before they fipally came 
to rest. 

Checks issued were subjected to duplicate 
handling in their payment by the Treasurer 
of the United States and reconciliation to the 
disbursing officers’ accounts by the GAO. 
The Post Office was singled out for special 
audit treatment. Audit procedures for this 
large segment of the Federal Government's 
operations involved the maintenance of the 
official accounts of the Post Office Depart- 
meht by the GAO. 


Inconsistency and lack of accounting 
principles 

We become quite concerned today over 
whether the Federal Government should use 
the accrual, obligation, or cash basis of ac- 
counting. Ten years ago there were several 
cash bases in-use. Receipts were accounted 
for on the basis of collections, deposits, and 
covering into the Treasury. Disbursements 
were recorded on the bases of audited vouch- 
ers, checks issued, and checks paid. These 
inconsistencies resulted in the preparation 
of financial statements which purported to 
show the same information but were in dis- 
agreement by millions of dollars. 

The most serious deficiency in accounting 
principles insofar as the control of costs and 
the use of accounting as a tool of manage- 
ment is concerned was the failure, except’ 
with respect to certain Government cor 
porations, to observe the accrual basis of ac- 
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counting. The need for functional costs re- 
sulted in an abortive attempt to make ob- 
ligations incurred serve the purpose for 
which accrued costs were designed. This 
resulted in a considerable amount of guess- 
work, since in many instances it is not pos- 
sible to determine the functional purpose 
for which materials and supplies are to be 
used at the time that orders are placed for 
them. Moreover, even when this is possible, 
the obligation basis of accounting does not 
relate the recording of materials and supplies 
in the accounts to the period of time in 
which the end use of them is accomplished. 
Therefore, performance budgeting could not 
be satisfactorily instituted on the basis of 
obligations incurred. 

Finally an oversimplified approach was 
taken to the prescribing of accounting sys- 
tems. Every agency of the Government was 
supposed to maintain its accounts exactly as 
prescribed by General Regulations No. 100 
issued by the Comptroller General. This reg- 
ulation provided a cumbersome system of ap- 
propriation accounts in which were to be re- 
corded obligations and disbursements. It not 
only was entirely unsuited to business-type 
activities of the Government but also ig- 
nored the management needs of non-busi- 
ness-type activities for accounting informa- 
tion with which to control costs. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 


Some choose to refur to the changes that 
have taken place during the last decade un- 
der the joint program to improve account- 
ing in the Federal Government as an evolu- 
tion. I would not suggest that it has been 
a@ revolution, although there has been some 
bloodshed along the way. However, the word 
evolution connotes a slower pace than that 
at which this program has moved. In sub- 
stantiation of this position I would like to 
present a summary of accomplishments un- 
der this program. 


Improvements in cenral accounting 


It seems appropriate to summarize first the 
improvements in the central accounting, fi- 
nancial reporting, and auditing processes. 
This approach may be questioned because 
the real achievement has been in the use 
of improved departmental accounting as a 
tool of management. Nevertheless, I submit 
that departmental accounting was so re- 
stricted in the straitjacket of central ac- 
counting requirements as to make it abso- 
lutely essential to get rid of these archaic 
processes in order to create the proper atmos- 
sphere for the development of modern de- 
partmental accounting systems. 

The Comptroller General voluntarily di- 
vested his office of central bookkeeping ac- 
tivities. This included the transfer of the 
Official postal accounts to the Post Office De- 
partment, which has subsequently developed 
&@ modern accounting system responsive to its 
management needs. 

The interminable and devious flow of 
paper incident to the settlement of accounts 
of certifying officers has, for the most part, 
been eliminated through the extension to 
practically all Federal agencies, of on-the-site 
auditing by the GAO, which, with minor ex- 
ceptions, was previously applied only to those 
agencies for which it was required by the 
Government Corporation Control Act. A 
new approach to auditing, which has been 
termed by the GAO as the “comprehensive 
audit,” has been instituted, which concerns 
itself with how effective management policies 
of the agencies have been formulated and ex- 
ecuted, as well as whether statutes have been 
observed and whether the books are in. bal- 
ance. 

Perhaps one of the most successfully 
planned and executed electronic computer 
programs is the present method under which 
the 400 million checks issued annually by the 
Federal Government are paid and reconciled 
through use of electronic computers. Both 
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the payment and reconciliation functions are 
now performed by the Treasury Department 
under a constant post audit conducted on the 
site by GAO audit staff. This change not 
only has resulted in a savings of $1,500,000 
annually but provides more timely and effec- 
tive control than could have been possible 
without the use of electronic computers. 

The Treasury Department has accom- 
plished an extensive program for the stream- 
lining of its central accounting and reporting 
procedurés. A single set of appropriation, 
fund, and public debt accounts is now main- 
tained by the Treasury Department in lieu 
of the numerous ones previously mentioned 
which were maintained by the Treasury and 
the GAO. These accounts are maintained on 
modern accounting machines. Certain of the 
detailed public debt accounts, as well as the 
payment and reconciliation of checks pre- 
viously mentioned, have been converted to 
electronic computers. 

A common basis of cash accounting has 
been established throughout the entire Fed- 
eral Government; The result has been that 
the monthly statements of receipts and dis- 
bursements published by the Treasury De- 
partment are now in agreement with similar 
reports submitted by the individual agen- 
cies to the Bureau of the Budget. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the summary of receipts 
and disbursements contained in the annual 
budget, which is prepared by the Budget 
Bureau from the agency reports, is in agree- 
ment with the “Combined Statement of 
Receipts, Expenditures, and Balances” issued 
annually by the Treasury Department. Pre- 
viously plugs which amounted to as much 
as $300 million were required to bring the 
budget summary of receipts and expendi- 
tures into agreement with annual figures 
published in the Daily Treasury Statements. 

The Budget and Accounting Procedures 
Act of 1950 provides that “the Comptroller 
General of the United States, after consult- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget con- 
cerning their accounting, financial " 
and budgetary needs, and considering the 
needs of the other executive agencies, shall 
prescribe the principles, standards, and re- 
lated requirements for accounting to be ob- 
served by each executive agency, including 
requirements for suitable integration be- 
tween the accounting processes of each ex- 
ecutive agency and the accounting of the 
Treasury Department.” 

This has been done. 

Improvements in departmental accounting 


, Certainly the most widely publicized and 
probably the most significant accomplish- 
ment of the joint program is the extension 
of the accrual basis of accounting. Ten 
years ago only those activities of the Fed- 
eral Government of a business-type kept 
their accounts om an accrual basis. The 
use of this basis of accounting for purely 
spending programs was indeed an innova- 
tion. This, of course, was essential to the 
obtaining of program costs for the purpose 
of controlling costs and instituting perform- 
ance budgeting. 

- As agencies began developing new ac- 
crual accounting systems, it was found in 
many instances that the method of financ- 
ing their programs was not suitable to this 
new concept of cost control. A diversity of 
appropriations and administrative allotments 
could be made to work, however clumsily, 
under a method whereby control of cost was 
to be accomplished through controlling ob- 
ligations against objects of expenditures. 
However, the use of multiple appropriations 
and allotments for the financing of a single 
program made the installation of account- 
ing systems to produce program costs by or- 
ganizational units practically impossible, 
The result. was that, as a prelude to the in- 
stallation of modern accounting systems in 
the departments and other agencies of the 
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Federal Government, substantial reductions 
and other simplifications were made to ap- 
propriation structures and administrative 
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however, to be a good time to attempt to 
identify those problems which deserve the 
most urgent future consideration. It is 
certainly of extreme importance that the 
interest and talent that the program has 
generated be directed in the areas in which 
they will be most productive. 
Completion of what has been started 


The first effort required is to do more of 
what has been done in the past. Regardless 
of the spectacular accomplishments of the 
past, the size of the Federal Government is 
so gigantic that. there are still large seg- 
ments of it which have not yet installed 
Amodern systems of accrual accounting. 
Even in those agencies which now have mod- 
ern accounting systems responsive to the 
needs of management there is the constant 
process of refining in order to make them 
more useful. Perhaps the least-developed 
phase of those accounting systems which 
have recently been modernized concerns 
nonexpendable property or fixed asset ac- 
counting. There is still more to be done 
than has yet been accomplished in this area. 
Also, because the central accounting 
processes have been extensively simplified 








In the Defense Department, whic which spends 
largest part of Federal budget, 
ethods of procurement aah the attendant 
fiow of material from the Government to 
contractors and back again create obstacles 
most serious nature to the utilization 
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product (engine) to be shipped to the prime 
contractor for installation on the end 
product. Most of these contracts are on a 
cost-plus basis for the total number of items 
produced with deliveries scheduled over a 
period of time as the units are completed. 
The contractor for the component or the 
end product, therefore, has no need to know 
how much each of the units produced by him 
costs. Further, it would be difficult to 
justify the additional cost to the Govern- 
ment of requiring the contractot to provide 
unit accounting of these items. Moreover, 
the cost of the component is of no interest 
to the contractor for the end product, since 
he is being paid on a cost-plus basis merely 
to install the component on the end product. 
Finally, when the end product is completed 
(and this will likely be on a time 
schedule of delivering certain quantities 
periodically), it may be shippéd to a mili- 
x installation different from the one 
which contracted for it or is paying for it. 
The explanation above is necessarily in- 
volved. However, the complications in 
applying accrual accounting to such trans- 
actions are readily apparent, particularly 
since these procurement practices constitute 
the rule rather than the exception in the 
Defense Department. Some satisfactory 
answer to this problem must be found before 
accrual accounting can be adequately ap- 
plied throughout the Defense Department. 


HAVE WE CREATED NEW PROBLEMS WHILE 
SOLVING OLD ONES? 


Accounting staff 


The principal motivating force behind the 
joint program at its inception was the Ac- 
counting Systems Division of the General 
Accounting Office. There were on the staff 
of this Division some 60 able and dedicated 
accountants who assisted in the improve- 
ment of central accounting and worked with 
individual agencies in the development of 
departmental a¢counting systems. 

About 2 years ago under a reorganization 
of the General Accounting Office the Ac- 
counting Systems Division was abolished, 
and except for a small policy staff its tech- 
nicians were spread throughout the audit 
organization of the GAO. Simultaneously 
the Bureau of the Budget increased its ac- 
counting systems staff. This was in accord- 
ance with recommendations of both Hoover 
Commissions that the responsibility for 
prescribing accounting systems should rest. 
with the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 


In a joint program under which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Comptroller 
General participate cooperatively, I have 
no strong feeling with regard to which of 
these officials should have responsibility for 
prescribing accounting systems. The fact is, 
however, that the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget has so far been unable to obtain 
appropriations sufficient to employ one-third 
of the technical staff that previously com- 
prised the GAO Accounting Systems Divi- 
sion. The need, as the joint program gathers 
momentum, is for more qualified systems 
accountants to assist in the development of 
accounting systems and procedures. There- 
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fore, unless the Bureau of the Budget is able 
to obtain sufficient funds and recruit quali- 
fied staff of at least the number that were 
previously employed by the GAO Accounting 
Systems Division, it would appear that a big 
price has been paid for the transfer of this 
responsibility to the executive branch of 
the Government. 


Are we overselling accrual accounting? 


The use of accrual accounting has pro- 
vided invaluable cost information at the 
operating level where costs are controlled. 
However, the value of accrued costs in the 
Federal Government tends to diminish as 
progressively higher levels of management 
are reached. This can best be illustrated by 
contemplating that happy day when it will 
be possible to prepare consolidated financial 
statements for the entire Federal Govern- 
ment on the accrual basis. What useful 
purpose would such financial statements 
serve? 

Need for cash basis: It may be argued that 
it is important to now the cash resources 
of the Federal Government. This informa- 
tion, however is published daily by the 
Treasury Department. Of what value is a 
total figure for receivables without knowing 
the nature of the programs and contractual 
relations from which these assets resulted? 
The total investment of the Government in 
inventories is of little use to management, 
since it will be comprised of a conglomera- 
tion of items with such differing character- 
istics with regard to use, physical shape, 
turnover, and the like, as to defy any gen- 
eralization about whether inventories are 
too high or too low. Current liabilities and 
working capital ratios are not of the same 
significance in the Federal Government as 
in commercial practice, since the Govern- 
ment borrows whether short or long term 
on the faith of the public and its general 
financial stability rather than the liquid 
assets available for repayment of the loan. 

It has been suggested. that the Federal 
Government should inelude in its fixed as- 
sets not only those which it has purchased 
but also the value of all the natural re- 
sources which it owns. Aside from the 
ability to value accurately these properties, 
it is difficult to determine what useful pur- 
pose such information would serve. The 
amount of the Federal Government’s long- 
term debt is important, but, as is true of 
cash, this information is readily available 
and frequently published by the Treasury 
Department, 

Introduction of accrual accounting in the 
Federal Government has been confined al- 
most entirely to expenditures. The applica- 
tion of this basis to income presents a dif- 
ferent problem. The largest source of the 
Federal Government’s income is derived 
from income taxes for which there is more 
overpayment in advance of assessment than 
there are unpaid assessments. Unlike de- 
ficiency assessments the amounts of over- 
payments cannot be immediately deter- 
mined but must await the subsequent filing 
of income tax returns. The pay-as-you-go 
plan for income taxes therefore, makes it 
practically impossible to determine at any 
given date on an accrual basis the revenue 
from this source. 


In view of this ft would seem that the 
cash basis now used is the most satisfactory 
one upon which to determine the operating 
outcome of the entire Federal Government. 
This basis, however, is not merely the les- 
ser of two evils. Because of the gargantuan 
size of Federal. revenues and expenditures, 
the flow of cash to and from the Federal 
Government has a profound effect on the 
economy of the Nation. Thus periodic in- 
formation of this nature is valuable as an 
economic barometer. Moreover, the end re- 
sult of the Government's taxing and spend- 
ing is an increase or decrease in the public 
debt. These considerations, it would seem, 
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are most important at the national level 
and require a cash basis of accounting. 

Need‘ for obligation basis: As support for 
the accrual basis of accounting has grown, 
the use of obligation accounting has fallen 
into disrepute. There appears to be a sin- 
cere conviction on the part of many, if not 
a majority, of accountants within and with- 
out the Government, that the obligation 
basis of controlling expenditures should be 
replaced by accrued expenditures. This has 
resulted in the passage in August 1958 by 
the 85th Congress of Public Law 85-759, 
which provides for placing appropriation 
limitations on accrued expenditures. Before 
discarding the obligation concept complete- 
ly, I submit that we should recall the pur- 
pose for which obligation accounting was 
developed and consider carefully whether it 
may be the best suited for this purpose. 

The general use of obligation, or encum- 
brance accounting as it is sometimes called, 
postdates the use of accrual accounting. 
It is by no means an ancient concept but 
was developed to control the expenditure of 
funds within maximum amounts made 
legally or administratively available because 
neither the cash nor accrual basis com- 
pletely satisfied this objective. It is not 
an invention of the Federal Government. On 
the contrary it is almost universally used 
by local and State governments and is recog- 
nized by the National Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Accounting, the State and local 
authority on governmental accounting, as a 
general accepted principle of governmental 
accounting. 

Despite the support which may be garnered 
for the obligation basis of accounting, prin- 
ciples must be justified because of their 
value rather than in relation to who advo- 
cates them. The essence of the obligation 
basis of accounting is to record charges 
against funds at the time legal commitments 
are entered into but only to the extent that 
funds are available. This is the only point 
at which the initiative rests with the spender 
as to whether or not an expenditure will be 
incurred. Although certain restrictions may 
be placed on the vendor, the initiative for 
converting an obligation into an accrued ex- 
penditure is largely with him. 

This situation is recognized in Public Law 
85-759, which provides that “whenever any 
liabilities are incurred within the limitation 
provided for in any fiscal year (whether or 
not recorded in such fiscal year) nothing in 
this section shall be construed to prevent 
the making of payment therefore in any sub- 
sequent fiscal year.” Moreover, the accrued 
expenditure limitation is recognized to be an 
additional limitation rather than one which 
is to take the place of an obligation limita- 
tion. Even the most ardent advocates of ac- 
counting for appropriations on an accrual 
basis readily admit that some form of con- 
tract authorization will be required for the 
procurement of materials requiring long 
leadtimes and that obligations will need to 
be recorded against these authorizations. 
This is a device that was used extensively 
during World War II but proved so unsatis- 
factory that its use has been discontinued 
by the Congress. 

All three accounting bases needed: It is 
my opinion that it would be as grave a 
mistake to attempt to make the accrual 
basis of accounting servé the purpose for 
which obligation accounting was designed 
as to attempt the reverse, as previously men- 
tioned, All three bases of accounting are 
required in the Federal Government—the 
cash basis to determine the budget surplus 
or deficit on a national basis, the obliga- 
tion basis to control expenditures on & 
broad basis within the amounts legally made 
available, and the accrual basis to control 
costs on a functional or program basis and 
to provide an essential element for perform- 
ance budgets. 

Accounting systems*shave been developed 
and installed and are successfully operating 
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in certain agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment which produce accrued costs and ob- 
ligations to the extent and for the purposes 
_ required, integrated in a single system of 
accounting which in turn is integrated with 
the cash requirements of central account- 
ing. It seems to me that the most pro- 
ductive efforts would result from extending 
this concept throughout the Federal Gov- 
ernment rather than attempting to make 
accrual accounting mean all things to all 


people. 
Are we carrying accounting too far? 


Whenever a phase of administration has 
been neglected and suddenly comes to the 
fore, there is a tendency for the pendulum 
to swing too far.in the opposite direction. 
This has been noticeable to some extent in 
the implementation of the Joint Program, 
particularly in the Defense Department. 
For example, there is prescribed for all in- 
stallations reporting to the same command 
a functional account classification which 
is detailed beyond the point of being able 
logically to classify costs from available ac- 


counting documentation except by guess-- 


work. Moreover, the classification is de- 
tailed beyond the point of being any use to 
the management of the installation, and it 
is difficult to foresee the value of this detail 
at the Pentagon level. There is a point 
beyond which the further detailing of ac- 
counting information not only is more costly 
than the results will justify but also is il- 
logical. From this point on, informed esti- 
mates should be used to supply further 
detail, if it is indeed required. The more 
summary information produced by the ac- 
counts should be used as a point of de- 
parture with scientific sampling techniques 
used to the extent appropriate for obtaining 
further detail. 

There also seems to be a practice, as direc- 
tives are passed down from the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, for each administrative 
layer to add more detail to them. By the 
time these directives reach the installations 
for which they are intended, they are so spe- 
cific with regard to both procedure and 
standard forms to be used that the installa- 
tions are placed in a straitjacket, insofar as 
their accounting systems are concerned, sim- 
ilar to that previously produced by General 
Regulations. No. 100. 

Although the Defense Department is an 
operating agency, it encompasses the largest 
portion of the Federal Government, and its 
activities are exceedingly diverse and com- 
plex. For this reason even the smallest or- 
ganizational elements in the Pentagon are 
often fairly well removed from the points 
of operations. The approach to the promul- 
gation of accounting directives at this level 
therefore should be confined to overall finan- 
cial reporting requirements, leaving suffi- 
cient flexibility at the installation level to 
develop detailed accounting procedures to 
meet individual needs. This is not to say 
that installations should not be given assist- 
ance in developing adequate accounting 
systems or that a satisfactory method of 
solving a problem at one installation should 
not be made available to other installations 
that are struggling with the same problem. 
However, it should not be assumed that 
what is good for one installation is per se 
good for all of them. That is to say, a dis- 
tinctian should be made between the issu- 
ing of directives which should be confined to 
principles and minimum financial reporting 
requiremenjfs on the one hand and the cir- 
culation of detailed procedures which should 
be purely suggestive on the other. 


Extension of comprehensive audit 


There are many areas in the Federal Gov- 
ernment to which the voucher-type audit 
still applies. It is recognized that conversion 
from the voucher to comprehensive audit is 
a tremendous undertaking. However, ac- 
counting in the Federal Government can 
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never be considered to be completely mod- 
ernized: or adequate until this conversion has 
been completed. In doing so there are two 
inherent dangers that need to be avoided. 
The degree to which the comprehensive audit 
is concerned with management provides a 
temptation for the auditor to manage the 
agency instead Of audit it. Also to the 
extent that the audit delves into problems 
not of a purely acocunting nature it is im- 
portant to make doubly sure that the indi- 
vidual assigned to the engagement is at least 
as well qualified in that particular field as 
those whose judgment he may have reason to 
question. 
CONCLUSION 

Progress made ih the improvement of the 
Federal Government’s accounting during the 
last decade is perhaps the outstanding ac- 
counting. accomplishment of all time. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing as big and diverse 
as the Federal Government, and accounting 
improvements have been of a sweeping na- 
ture. However, because of the size of the 
task, there still remain large segments of the 
Federal Government which have. been 
touched lightly, if at all, by this program 
of accounting modernization. 

The extension of new concepts of account- 
ing and auditing to the entire Federal Gov- 
ernment even today is a formidable task. In 
the Defense Department, which spends a 
major share of the Federal budget, the 
complexities of procurement methods with 
the resulting flow of material backward and 
forward from the Government to the con- 
tractor pose a major obstacle to the applica- 
tion of the accrual basis of accounting. Even 
in those agencies that have installed modern 
accounting systems there is a constant need 
for further refinement to make them more 
responsive to the needs of management. The 
further development of nonexpendable prop- 
erty or fixed-asset accounting is a case in 
point, * 

Finally, it may be that new problems have 
been created in the process of solving old 
ones. For example, the accrual basis of ac- 
counting may well have been oversold; ac- 
count classifications in some instances may 
be too detailed to serve any useful purpose; 
and the extension of the comprehensive 
audit to all the Federal Government may 
carry with it a temptation for the auditor to 
manage rather than to audit. 


* 





Agricultural Stabilization Program Is 
Costly Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


4 or WAsHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Febru- 
ary 29, 1960, issue of the Washington 
Daily News contained an.article by Lyle 
C. Wilson which points up the awful 
price to the taxpayers of the wasteful 
and ineffective agricultural stabilization 
program. 

Under unanimous consent to include 
extraneous matter I have here Mr. Wil- 
son’s article which appeared under a 
title “Ike Cut It Too Thin”: 

President Eisenhower was a piker the other 
day when he tossed at the taxpayers the fact 
that it costs them $1.5 million a day for the 
wheat program. 

That is at the rate of about $1,000 a min- 
ute. Peanuts, Mr. President; the wheat bite 
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is merely a part of the cost of agricultural 
stabilization. 

Agricultural stabilization costs the tax- 
payers more than $3,750 a minute. It costs 
about $5.4 million a day. That is not a 
patch on spending for national defense or for 
interest on the national debt. It is a big, fat 
figure, however. It will be the center of a 
lot of racket in this year’s en 
campaign. 

There are only three brackets of 
each of whose annual contributions to the 
Treasury would pay for the stabilization pro- 
gram. The mother lode of personal income 
tax is to be found among those citizens whose 
adjusted gross income ranges from $5,000 to 
$6,000 a year. There are nearly 5 million 
such citizens. 

On the average they would be heads of 
one-car families, worried, hard-working men. 
Collectively, the taxpayers in this bracket are 
relieved each year of about $3 billion. The 
stabilization program costs about $2 billion. 

There are about 3 million taxpayers in the 
$6,000 to $7,000 gross income bracket. They 
pay into the Treasury nearly $2.4 billion each 
year. The third rich vein of income-tax 
paydirt is among the $10,000 to $15,000 men 
and women. There are about.1 million of 
these. They ante up slightly more than 
$2 billion annually. 

The point of all of this, if any, is that the 
entire take from many millions of taxpayers 
is required to pay for.an agricultural pro- 
gram about which one fact, at least, is not 
disputed. That undisputed fact is this: 


THE PROGRAM DOES NOT WORK . 


If anyone in or out of Government is con- 
tent with the farm program, he has yet to 
stand up and be counted. If the program is 
wasteful, as charged, and ineffective, as is 
conceded, the taxpayers are paying an awful 
price for the failure of statesmen to get the 
program on the tracks. 

Few statesmen and no practical politicians 
expect any satisfactory solution to the farm 
problem this year or next or, perhaps, there- 
after. The farm problem has been troubling 
American politics since the quickie agricul- 
tural depression which followed World War I. 
The farm problem steadily has become (a) 
more difficult and (b) more expensive. That 
trend is likely to continue. 

Farmers have the Indian sign on U.S. poli- 
ticians. The farm vote is loaded—with dyna- 
mite. U.S. politicians handle the farm vote 
with care. They are as careful now as they 
were 40 years ago, which is astonishing. In 
1920, the farm population of the United 
States was a 30.1 percent of the 
whole. By 1959, the farm population had 
shrunk to 12 percerit. 

The farm population was only 17.7 percent 
of the whole in 1948, but you and I and 
Thomas E. Dewey will not forget what farm 
voters accomplished in 1948. 

The farmers voted Democratic that year, 
for Harry S. Truman. 





Estonian Independence Day 
EXTENSION he REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J, MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Estoni- 
ans are one of the smallest nationality 
groups in Europe in terms of population, 
comprising no more than a bare million 
during most of their recent and present 
history. But they have had a proud 
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tradition as a free and independent 
nation. F 


After they were breught under the 
Russian regime in 1710, they struggled 
for their freedom for more than 200 

Finally they attained it early in 
eir 


Estonian Republic was founded and a 
democratic constitution was adopted. 
They governed themselves and lived 
* happily for two full decades under their 
demccratic institutions. Industrious, 
’ gifted, public spirited, and patriotic. 
they worked hard to make their small 
le a safe and happy place in which 
to live and enjoy life. Such was their 
existence when world events overtook 
them, and thereby they lost their inde- 
pendence and their happiness. 
Today that once free country is again 
of Russia, this time more firmly 
chained to Soviet Russia and Communist 


pressors } 
means at their disposal, in the firm be- 
lief that in the end their righteous cause 
On the 42d anniversary of 
day, February 24, I 
and renee in their 





Farm Bureau Plows Wrong Furrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
enter into the Recorp the following edi- 
torial from the La Grande Observer of 
La Grande, Oreg., dated February 17. 
It deals with the controversial disclaimer 
affidavit in the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act: 

FarM Bureau PLows Wronc FurRow 

A -copy of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation's newsletter came into the office 
this week. In its review of congressional ac- 
tion on current legislation we found a bone 
to pick. 

The letter advises all bureau members to 
oppose Senator JoHN KENNEpy’s bill to elim- 
inate the disclaimer affidavit from the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

Disciaimer affidavit happens to be a bad 
mame for a piece of legislative balderdash. 
It is contained in the act which passes Fed- 
eral funds to colleges and universities, funds 
which the schools pass on to students as 
loans. i 

Before a student receives such a loan~he 
must sign (1) a loyalty oath and (2) an 
affidavit swearing he does not belong to or 
support any organization intent on over- 
throwing the U.S. Government. : 

It is the second portion which Senator 
Kennepy is trying to eliminate. Farm 
oy policymakers contend it should re- 
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The disclaimer is an oath of negative 
loyalty. Swearing you don’t intend to upset 
the good old United States of American be- 
came popular in the black days of McCarthy. 
it is an unfortunate leftover from that era. 

Having to swear a lack of disloyalty is an 
insult to the integrity of those of whom it 
is required and a sign of weakness and 
fright on the part of those who ask it. 

The only time a government asks such a 
question is when it suspects almost every- 
body of plotting treachery. A few years 
back our Government was driven to this 
position by mass hysteria. 

By now the sickness of universal sus- 
picion has generally been washed out of 
public life. To allow a sign of it to remain 
in the disclaimer affidavit is to place on ex- 
hibit weakness .which we honestly believe 
no longer exists. 

Furthermore, if someone actually is a 
member of an organization intent on over- 
throwing the U.S. Government, he most cer- 
tainly is not going to reveal his plans merely 
on being asked. 

Objections to the disclaimer have been 
widespread since the passage of the National 
Defense Education Act. A number of schools 
have refused the offered funds because of 
the insulting requirement. 

In the Farm Bureau's argument in favor 
of the disclaimer, there is the following 
paragraph: 

“We are convinced that the support for 
the elimination of the disclaimer affidavit 
does not come from American college men 
and women, but comes instead from college 
administrators and professors.” 

This just isn’t true. There are thousands 
of intelligent college students whose good 
sense balks at the negative loyalty question. 

And can this be an argument in favor of 
something—to say that college administra- 
tors and professors are against it? Before 
this paragraph turned up we thought Amer- 
ica respected its men of higher education. 
We will continue in this belief. 

The Farm Bureau is plowing a wrong fur- 
row when it comes to loyalty and college 
loans. More power to Senator KeNNnepy in 
ridding our educational legislation of a 
blemish that was born in darker days, and 
now deserves a decent burial, 





Roosevelt Disliked Questions on 
Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 





to extend my remarks in the Recorp, fF 


wish to include an interesting article 


‘which appeared in the Pilot published 


in Boston, Mass., on February 27, 1960: 
ROOSEVELT DISLIKED QUESTIONS ON RELIGION 


On November 8, 1908, shortly after the 
election of William Howard Taft, whom 
Theodore Roosevelt had chosen to run as his 
successor, the following letter was published. 
Written by Mr. Roosevelt to J. C. Martin of 
Dayton, Ohio, it deals with the apparently 
perennial question of whether a Catholic can 
or should be elected President of the United 
States: 

“My Dear Sm: I have received your letter, 
running in part as follows: ‘While it is 
claimed almost universally that religion 
should not enter into politics, yet there is 
no denying that it does, and the mass of the 
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voters that are not Catholics will not sup- 
port a man for any office, especially for 
President of the United States, who is a 
Roman Catholic. Since Taft has been 
nominated for President by the Republican 
Party it is being circulated and is constantly 
urged as a reason for not voting for Taft 
that he is an infidel (Unitarian) and his 
wife and brother Roman Catholics. * * * 
If his feelings are in sympathy with the 
Roman Catholic Church on account of his 
wife and brother being Catholics that would 
be objectionable to a sufficient number of 
voters to defeat him. On the other hand, 
if he is an infidel, that would be sure to 
mean defeat. * * * Iam writing this letter 
for the sole purpose of giving Mr. Taft an 
opportunity to let the world know what his 
religious belief is.’ 

“I received many such letters as yours dur- 
ing the campaign, expressing dissatisfaction 
with Mr. Taft on religious grounds; some 
of them on the ground that he was a Uni- 
tarian, and others on the ground that he. 
was suspected to be in sympathy with Cath- 
olics. I did not answer any of these letters 
during the campaign, because I regarded it 
as an outrage even to agitate such a ques- 
tion as a man’s religious convictions, with 
the purpose of influencing a political elec- 
tion. But now that the campaign is over, 
when there is opportunity for men calmly to 
consider whither such propositions as those 
you make in your letter would lead, I wish 
to invite them to consider them, and I have 
selected your letter to answer because you 
advance both the objections commonly 
urged against Mr. Taft, namely: that he is 
a Unitarian and also that he is suspected 
of sympathy with the Catholics. 

“You ask that Mr. Taft shall ‘let the world 
know What his religious belief is.’ This is 
purely his own private concern; and it is 
a matter between him and his Maker, a mat- 
ter for his own conscience; and to require 
it to be made public under penalty of politi- 
cal discriminations is to negative the first 
principles of our Government, which guaran- 
tee complete religious liberty and the right 
to each man to act in religious affairs as his 
own conscience dictates. 

“Mr. Taft never asked my advice in the 
matter, but if he had asked it I should have 
emphatically advised him against thus stat- 
ing publicly his religious belief. The 
demand for a statement of a candidate’s 
religious belief can have no mean- 
ing except that there may be discrimi- 
nation for or against him because of that 
belief. Discrimination against the holder of 
one faith means retaliatory discrimination 
against men of other faiths. The inevitable 
result of entering upon such a practice would 
be an abandonment of our real freedom of 
conscience and reversion to the dreadful con- 
ditions of religious dissension which in so 
many lands have proved fatal to true liberty, 
to true religion and to all advance in civiliza- 
tion. 


“To discriminate against a thoroughly up- 
right citizen because he belongs to some par- 
ticular church, or because, like Abraham Lin- 
coln, he has not avowed his allegiance to any 
church is an outrage against that liberty of 
conscience which is one of the foundations of 
American life. You are entitled to know 
whether a man seeking suffrage is a man of 
clean and upright life, honorable in all his 
dealings with his fellows, and fit by qualifica- 
tion and purpose to do well in the great office 
for which he is a candidate; but you are not 
entitled to know matters which lie purely 
between himself and his Maker. 


“If it is proper or legitimate to oppose a 
man for being a Unitarian as was John 
Quincy Adams, for instance; as is. the Rever- 
end Edward Everett Hale, at the present mo- 
ment Chaplain of the Senate, and an Ameri- 
can of whose life all good Americans are 
proud, then it would be equally proper to 
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support or oppose a man because of his views 
on justification by faith, or the method of 
administering the sacrament of the gospel of 
salvation by works, If you once enter on 
such a career there is absolutely no limit at 
which you can legitimately stop. So much 
for your objections to Mr. Taft because he is 
a Unitarian. Now for your objections to him 
because you think his wife and brother to 
be Roman Catholics. As it happened they 
are not; but if they were, or if he were a 
Roman Catholic himself, it ought not to 
affect in the slightest degree any man’s sup- 
porting him for the position of President. 

“You say that ‘the mass of the voters 
that are not Catholics will not support a 
man for any office, especially for President 
of the United States, who is a Roman Cath-~- 
olic.’ I believe that when you say this you 
foully slander your fellow countrymen. I 
do not for one moment believe that the mass 
of our fellow citizens, or that any consider- 
able number of our fellow citizens can be 
influenced by such narrow bigotry as to 
refuse to vote for any thoroughly upright 
and fit man because he happens to have 
@ particular religious creed. 

“Such a consideration should never be 
treated as a reason for either supporting 
or opposing a candidate for a political office. 
Are you aware that there are several States 
in this Union where the majority of the 
people are now Catholics? I should repro- 
bate in the severest terms the Catholics who 
in those States _(or in any other States), 
refused to vote for the most fit man because 
he happened to be a Protestant, and my 
condemnation would be exactly as severe 
for Protestants who, under reversed circum- 
stances, refused to vote for a Catholic. 

“In public life, I am happy to say, that 
I have known many men who were elected 
and constantly reelected to office in dis- 
tricts where the great majority of their con- 
stituents were of a different religious belief. 
I know Catholics who have for ‘many years 
represented constituencies mainly Protest- 
ant and Protestants who have for many 
years represented constituencies mainly 
Catholic; and among the Congressmen whom 
I know particularly well was one man of 
Jewish faith, who represented a district in 
which there were hardly any Jews at all. 
All of these men by their very existence in 
political life, refute the slander you have 
uttered against your fellow Amiericans. 

“I believe that this Republic will endure 
for many centuries. If so, there will doubt- 
less be among its Presidents Protestants and 
Catholics, and very probably at some time, 
Jews. I have consistently tried while Presi- 
dent to act in relation to my fellow Ameri- 
cans of Catholic faith as I hope that any 
future President who happens to be a Cath- 
olic will act toward his fellow Americans of 
Protestant faith. Had I followed any other 
course I should have felt that I was unfit 
to represent the American people. 

“Yours truly, 
“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 








Formation of the American Hellenic 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1960 
Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 


January 31, 1960, the American Hellenic 
Congress, a federation of the leading 19 
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American Hellenic organizations in the 
United States, was. officially established. 

The declared purpose of the American 
Hellenic Congress is “to enlarge the 
areas of service to the United States and 
to create an awareness of the challenges 
and opportunities of the United States 
as a nation and of its citizens as 
individuals.” 

In addition to the Orders of Ahepa 
and Gapa, component members of the 
American Hellenic Congress include: 
The Pan Arcadian Federation of Amer. 
ica, the New York Federation of Ameri- 
can Hellenic Societies, Pan Laconian 
Federation of the United States, the 
Thracian Federation, the United Chios 
Societies of America, Pan Epirotic Fed- 
eration, the Cyprus Federation of the 
United States, Federation of Pan Mes. 
sinian Societies, Pan Rhodean Federa-. 
tion of America. Other nationwide 
groups which become component mem- 
bers of the Congress on or before De- 
cember 31, 1960, will be accorded the 
status of charter members. 

The first elected officers of the Ameri- 
can Hellenic Congress are distinguished 
and respected Americans of Greek 
origin. They are: National chairman, 
Dean Alfange, member of the New York 
bar and past supreme president of the 
Order of Ahepa; honorary national 
chairman, His Eminence Iakovos, Greek 
Orthodox Archbishop of North and 
South America; national secretary and 
Washington counsel, Peter N. Chumbris, 
counsel to the U.S, Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee; general coun- 
sel, Gregory G. Lagakos, member of the 
Philadelphia bar; treasurer, Dr. Abra- 
ham Michaels of Philadelphia; national 
vice chairmen, Pericles Lantzounis of 
New York, Constantine Rorris of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Demetrius Tsintolas of 
Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to include 
at this point in the Recorp a letter to 
the editor of the New York Times of 
February 19, 1960, from Mr. Dean Al- 
fange concerning the formation of the 
American Hellenic Congress: 

FORMATION OF HELLENIC CONGRESS 
To the Eprror or THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

Though unnoticed in some quarters, an 
important event which gave substance to a 
long cherished ideal took place on January 
31 in New York City. It marked the launch- 
ing of a federation of Pan-American Hellen- 
ism under the aegis of the American Hellenic 
Congress. The distinguished churchman, 
His Eminence Iakovos, Greek Orthodox 
Archibishop of North and South America, 
was named honorary chairman of the con- 
gress which will achieve de jure status upon 
ratification, 

The component members of the new fed- 
eration are the leading nationwide American 
Hellenic organizations, including ‘those 
which are largest in numbers and oldest in 
point of service. Though each retains its 
identity, they will henceforth speak with a 
ae voice in the councils of American af- 

Ts. 

The American Hellenic Congress will strive, 
as stated in its charter, “to enlarge the areas 
of service to the United States and * * * to 
aid in the great process of shaping our na- 
tional purpose” by coordinating the solid 
contributions to America by Americans of 
Hellenic descent. 2 

That those whose ancestors lit the lamps 
of culture have seen fit the more effectively 
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to aid in confronting the challenges to a 
way of life bequeathed to us by ancient 
Hellas is, I think, a milestone which de- 
serves to be recorded. 
Dean ALFANGE, 
Chairman, American Hellenic Congress, 
New Yor«, February 9, 1960. 





Our Nation’s Highways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL. HOGAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I wish to insert the following 
speech: 

Oor NaTIon’s HIGHWAYS 





Convention, National Limestone Institute, 
Inc., Washington, D.C., January 21, 1960) 


I feel that I know your pretty 
well, because during my entire 
career I have Deen primarily involved 
in using, 6r making designs for the use of, 


tains as a matter of course, as so much rock, 


As you know, most Federal funds are not 
expended directly, but are paid to States as 
Federal aid in reimbursement for work per- 
formed. The States also transfer to local 
governments about one-fourth of all State - 
road-user tax revenues as State aid for local 
roads and streets. Taking into account these 
intergovernmental transfers, the States in 
1960 will administer $7.2 billion of highway 
funds, or about two-thirds of the total. 
Federal-aid reimbursements to the States, 
however, are expected to decline $400 million 
(14 percent) from 1959 as a result of these 
factors: (1) Completion in 1959 of most of 
the “antirecession” projects financed with 
Federal-aid “D” funds; and (2) depletion of - 
highway trust fund reserves ,and the neces- 
sity to limit Federal payments in 1960 to 
avoid creating a deficit in the fund. 
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If you can bear some more statistics, here 
are a few figures that may interest you. 

Total long-term debt outstanding for 
highway purposes at the end of 1958 was 
almost $12.3 billion. It is estimated that 
there was an increase of $485 million in 1959 
and an increase of $630 million is estimated 
for 1960, with the total outstanding debt 
reaching $13.4 billion by the end of this 
year. State obligations for highways will ac- 
count for $9.4 billion of this total, those of 
local rural governments $1.1 billion, and of 
municipalities $2.9--billion. The total debt 
will be almost equally divided between obli- 
gations for toll facilities and those for toll- 
free facilities. 

Capital outlay (expenditures for right- 
of-way and construction) is estimated to 
reach $6.7 billion in 1960, slightly less than 
in 1959. The effect of the decrease in Fed- 
eral payments in 1960 will be offset to some 
extent by increases in State highway income 
available for capital expenditures. 

Expenditures for maintenance, for admin- 
istration, research, and highway policing, and 
for interest on bonds, are expected to show 
increases in 1960. 

Highway construction expenditures (ex- 
cluding right-of-way and preliminary 
engineering costs), are estimated to exceed 
$5.6 billion in 1960, a decline of about $140 
million from 1959. Construction expendi- 
tures on the Interstate System will account 
for one-third of the total in 1960, and nearly 
three-fourths of the total will be expended 
on the various Federal-aid systems. 

So much for current statistics on the mod- 
ern highway program. It may be of interest 
to look back and see how it all started. The 
Federal Government got into the picture in 
1893 when an Office of Road Inquiry was set 
up in the Department of Agriculture. Its 
purpose was to study methods of roadmak- 
ing and demonstrate the most improved 
types by building short sample sections 
throughout the country. In that same year, 
1893, the Duryea brothers built the first 
gasoline automobile. 

Seven years later there were 8,000 auto- 
mobiles in the United States. By 1916 an- 
nual motor-vehicle production exceeded one 
million for the first time, and the Federal 
Government entered the roadbuilding field 
on a nationwide scale. The initial Federal- 
Aid Road Act, passed in 1916, was a basic 
and far-reaching piece of legislation. 

That act, now nearly 44 years old, laid the 
foundation for the cooperative Federal- 
State highway program in existence today. 
The patterns and purposes established then 
have been strengthened and improved over 
the years, and are still in the best traditions 
of dedicated public service. 

Under the Federal law, the States have 
the initiative and prerogative in selecting 
roads to be improved and the type of im- 
provement. ‘The States are responsible for 
surveys, plans, and -specifications, for let- 
ting contracts, and for supervision of con- 
struction—all subject to approval by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 


Legislation since 1916 has authorized in- 
creasing amounts of money and broadened 
the basic concept of our highway needs and 
how to fill them, but~the generic act fos- 
tered a cooperative spirit and approach that 
underlines and strengthens the Federal-aid 
highway program even today. 

Before we look at the present program and 
the problems it is designed to meet, let’s 
add just a little more perspective. Perhaps 
the simplest way is to look back, to the year 
1921 for example, when about 10.5 million 
motor vehicles were registered and the total 
road and street mileage in this country was 
just over 2.9 million—not quite three vehi- 
cles per mile. Here and there a few streets 


and main roads were crowded. But the real 
problem was felt to be how to provide more 
hard-surfaced rural roads—to get the farm- 
ers out of the mud. 
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By 1930 road mileage in this country had 
passed the 3 million mark, but motor-ve- 
hicle registrations had hit 26.7 million— 
that figures out to 8.8 motor vehicles per 
mile of roadway. Moreover, and this is tre- 
mendously important, vehicles were larger 
and faster, and near big cities and industrial 
areas congestion was developing on many key 
routes. Accidents were casting a grim and 
darkening shadow over the whole country. 

By 1941 the figure was about 11 vehicles 
per mile, with every reason to believe that 
this ratio would go much higher. At the 
same time, earlier warnings had multiplied. 
Patterns of congesticn were becoming wide- 
spread and huge traffic volumes on many 
routes were threatening the very existence 
of downtown areas. Traffic fatalities read 
like reports from a battlefield. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 rec- 
ognized the basic nature of these problems. 
It authorized the first specific funds for Fed- 
eral aid in urban areas. It provided for the 
Selection of a Federal-aid secondary system, 
the farm-to-market roads, and it called 
upon the States and the Bureau of Public 
Roads to designate a national system of in- 
terstate highways limited in extent to 
40,000 miles and connecting the important 
cities and industrial areas of the country. 
Requirements of the national defense were 
carefully considered, for we had learned that 
modern defense is built around industry, 
that many of today’s highways are an in- 
tegral part of an elaborate assembly line 
carrying raw materials, parts, semi-assem- 
bled units, and the finished products that 
sustain both defense and civilian activities. 

Slowly, painfully, it had become clear that 
in order to solve our many traffic problems, 
urban and rural, in order to equate the motor 
vehicle with our way of life, we needed a 
bold new approach—a plan that would not 
only assure us an Interstate System of super- 
highways, but would also greatly increase 
the traffic-bearing capacity of many presently 
overburdened routes. 

That is the declared purpose of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1956. Sparked by 
President Eisenhower's dramatic message to 
the Governors’ conference in 1954, the new 
act called for a 41,000-mile network of inter- 
state highways built to standards which will 
handle the types and volumes of traffic pre- 
dicted for the system in 1975. We are look- 
ing 15 years ahead, to the time when at least 
100 million passenger cars, trucks, and buses 
will be on the go—a gain of around 45 per- 
cent over the 70 million in use today. 

The great expansion of the highway-build- 
ing movement in 1956 posed several heavy 
demands on the country—for men, machin- 
ery, materials, and—of course—money. 

The manpower shortage was chiefly in 
engineers. I believe the supply is improv- 
ing, partly because of the educational pro- 
grams sponsored by the American Road 
Builders’ Association, the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors and other organizations. 
They have helped to point out to the stu- 
dents and young engineers the advantages 
of specializing in highway work. States have 
set up. more realistic salary brackets to be 
competitive. If our engineering potential 
has increased, so of course has the weight 
of the expanding highway program, but for 
the present the outlook is favorable. Aerial 
surveys, photogrammetry and _ electronic 
computers have combined to take a lot of 
the drudgery out of highway engineering 
and are making possible more effective use 
of engineering talents. 

Machinery has also improved. In excava- 
tion, for example, one big self-powered 
scraper can do the work that required hun- 
dreds of pick-and-shovel men 35 years ago. 
Better machines developed by the equip- 
ment manufacturers have also reduced sur- 
facing costs. There is still room for im- 
provement in machinery and methods for 
building structures. And I hope more uni- 
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formity and simplification in the plans and 


specifications from State to State will effect 


additional economies. 

On the whole, mechanization of road- 
building and the improvements in equip- 
ment, with consequent increases in the pro- 
ductivity of man and machine, have made 
highway building an efficient industry and 
have kept down the bills that the taxpayers 
must meet. 

It is in meeting the demand for materials 
that your organization can be of greatest 
service to the country. An estimate made a 
couple of years ago by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and still pretty valid, was that $614 
billion would be spent for sand, crushed 
limestone, gravel, slag, and crushed stone 
used in aggregates. Ia quantity, this would 
mean about 4% billion tons, It includes 
not only commercially produced material, 
but also the aggregates produced on the job 
by the construction contractors from local 
pits and quarries. 

It may come as a surprise to some people 
to learn that the supply of aggregates is 
not unlimited. Many States have become 
concerned at prospective local shortages and 
at the cost of transporting the materials 
from more distant sources. In reply to a 
questionnaire sent out by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, asking whether the States be- 
lieved that the known supply of aggregates 
was ample to take care of highway needs 
until 1972, we learned the following: The 
supply was not considered adequate in Colo- 


rado, Mississippi, or Oklahoma, In Florida . 


it was adequate for at least 10 years, Kan- 
sas adequate in the eastern third of the 
State, Nebraska was short on crushed rock, 
New Hampshire expected a gravel shortage, 
New York expected a shortage of fine ag- 
gregate and bankrun gravel, Oregon short 
in the southwest and northwest part of the 
State, Pennsylvania short of coarse aggre- 
gate in the northwest part of the State and 
fine aggregate in the central part, Virginia 
short of coarse aggregate in Suffolk district. 
Other States had minor shortages of some 
types of aggregates in certain areas. 

I am sure that I speak for the State high- 
way departments, as well as the Bureau of 
Public Roads, in asking your cooperation in 
conserving the higher types of aggregates for 
special needs, and in supplying the lower 
grades where they will serve the purpose 
just as well. This is not a problem merely 
for this year and next, but for many years 
to come. 

You will probably find it useful to keep 
in touch with the State highway depart- 
ments in your sales area, in order to learn 
their requirements. Except in a few in- 
stances, no actual procurement of materials 
is done by the States or the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and your real customers, of 
course, are the highway construction con- 
tractors, of whom there are 6,000 or more. 

Considerable road and street construction 
will likely be generated near the Interstate 
System in your districts. These may be 
Federal aid projects that are parts of the 
primary and secondary systems, or they may 
be financed entirely by the States or local- 
ities. At any rate, it may be to your ad- 
vantage to watch out for them. 

Your national organization can be of serv- 
ice to you by keeping in touch with the 
Bureau of Public Roads and with the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Officials, 
which has headquarters in Washi 

I have given you some indication of the 
vast size of the country’s highway effort. 
The roads of the ABC program, which have 
prior claim to the highway trust fund, are 
being improved at a substantial rate. We 


can also take pride in the physical na 


of the Interstate System in the last few 


years 

In ‘the 3%4 years of the new we 
have completed over 100,000 miles of con- 
struction on our Federal-aid systems, in- 
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cluding more than 20,000 bridges, at a con- 
struction cost of about $8 billion. Of this 
total 5,800 miles are on the Interstate Sys- 
tem. We have under construction nearly 
24,000 additional miles of which over 4,300 
miles are on the Interstate System. Con- 
tracts have been awarded during this 3%4- 
year period for approximately $134 billion of 
improved Federal-aid highways for America. 

As you know, the excess moneys in” the 
highway trust fund have been depleted. 
In brief, Federal contributions are limited to 
the trust fund, and its income has not kept 
up with the authorizations voted by Con- 
gress. For the fiscal year 1961 we have been 
able to apportion to the States only $1.8 bil- 
lion for the Interstate System, as compared 
with the $2 billion authorized by Congress 
in the 1959 act. 

As the legislation now stands, we shall be 
able to apportion $2 billion for fiscal 1962. 

In his budget message of January 18, 
President Eisenhower reminded the Con- 
gress that last year he had recommended an 
increase in the motor-fuel tax of 1% cents 
per gallon for a period of 5 years, to meet 
estimated requirements in the period that 
lies immediataly ahead. The Congress, how- 
ever, provided only a 1-cent increase, and for 
@ period of less than 2 years. The President 
has now again urged the Congress to in- 
crease the fuel tax by the additional one-half 
cent, and to continue the tax at the 4%4- 
cent rate until June 30, 1964; at the same 
time repealing the diversion of automotive 
excise taxes enacted last year. 

The President also recommended, in his 
budget message, that $900 million be pro- 
vided for the ABC program for each of the 
fiscal years 1962 and 1963. 

I cannot, of course, predict what Federal 
legislation will actually be passed this year, 
or in future years. 

So far as the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram is concerned the unsolved problems 
are two. ‘The first is the determination of 
the means of financing the program. In 
1961, it is expected that Congress will take 
up the problem and make a determination, 
largely on the basis of two reports on-which 
the Bureau of Public Roads is working. One 
will be a revised estimate of the cost of the 
Interstate System, and the other will be a 
study of the benefits that the various classes 
of highway users, as well as nonusers, re- 
ceive, so that Congress can determine an 
equitable distribution of taxes. 

The second is public understanding of 
what our new highway system will mean to 
the country, its value to the economy and 
the individual driver, and the fact that we 
are not actually making expenditures but 
investments. This public information prob- 
lem is up to all of us. 


The outlook for your own business seems 
favorable. The volume of construction 
should stéadily increase, until a peak and 
leveling-off period is reached within the 
next 2 to 5 years. For the present and im- 
mediate future the demand for crushed 
limestone products is certain to remain 
high. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the New York Times of 
March 1, 1960, entitled: 
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REPLY TO CUBA 


The State Department’s latest note to 
Cuba will, we believe, be generally approved 
in this country. The note welcomes the 
Cuban Government’s expressed willingness to 
negotiate outstanding problems between the 
two nations, and invites Cuba to submit con- 
crete proposals looking to the opening of 
such negotiations. The note pledges our 
Government “to continue by its conduct and 
through its utterances to reaffirm the spirit 
of fraternal friendship” between our two 
peoples. The note rejects the Cuban condi- 
tion that negotiations be contingent upon a 
pledge that no unilateral action affecting 
Cuba be taken by the executive or legislative 
branches of our Government. The latter 
position was, of course, inevitable, if only be- 
cause under our Constitution the executive 
branch cannot commit the legislative branch. 

Much now depends upon how Premier 
Castro and his associates react to this note. 
If they are wise, we believe the men in 
Havana will realize that the basic position 
of our people has been enunciated time and 
again in President Eisenhower’s stateman- 
like declarations. Despite what many Amer- 
icans believe to be substantial provocation, 
the President has called for patience upon 
our part and for continued efforts to improve 
relations between our countries. He has 
made no threats and issued no ultimatums. 
And our good faith was demonstrated again 
only 10 days ago when our Government 
promptly apologized after it has become 
known that a plane which had taken off from 
@ Florida airport had flown over Cuba with- 
out that nation’s authorization. 

At this delicate moment in the relations 
between our two nations it would be highly 
constructive if the Cuban reply were to show 
the same spirit of good will and desire for 
amicable negotiation that the U.S. Govern- 
ment has exhibited, 





Storm of Protest in Nation’s Capital Over 
Pakistan’s Barring U.S. Jewish Per- 
sonnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr, FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Jewish Telegraphic Agency, a well- 
known, authoritative, and recognized 
news service, has published information 
to the effect that Pakistan is barring 
U.S. Jewish personnel and that as a re- 
sult of the position taken by the Pakis- 
stani Government our personnel policy 
has favored their position. Because of 
the distress that this has caused me, I 
have communicated with the Secretary 
of State of the United States to deter- 
mine whether the State Department and 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
ration are presently screening, formally 
or informally, individuals considered for 
assignment to Pakistan or any other 
country, which countries are listed in 
the following articles: 

STorM or PROTEST tn NaTIONn’s CAPrraL OvEeR 
PAKISTAN’S BARRING U.S. JEWISH PERSONNEL 

WASHINGTON.—Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress indicated they intend to take action 
aimed at securing the annulment of a re- 
ported “gentleman’s agreement” developed 





Muhammed , press attache at the 
Pakistan Embassy, said his country admitted 
Jews as tourists but barred “Israelis and 


Zionists because we do not Israel.” 
He said “we are tolerant of other religions 
but do not desire Israelis or Zionists.” 


on assignment of 

parently follow the State Department's lead. 

Several years ago, the State Department 
entered into an agreement with the Saudi 
Arabian Government not to assign Jews to 
service in that country. The United States 
also acceeded, without apparent resistance, 
to sentiment in the United Arab Republic, 
Iraq, Jordan, and Lebanon against assign- 
ment of American Jews for service there. 

In one known case, an individual with a 
Jewish-sounding name was posted for as- 
signment to Jordan. The Jordanian Gov- 
ernment inquired specifically into his re- 
ligion. The U.S. authorities, instead of re- 
jecting the inquiry, called the man aside 
and asked him, It turned out that he was 
a@ member of the Unitarian Church. He was 
admitted. 

In another known case, prior 
had failed to block the appointment of 2@ 
man with a Jewish-sounding name. The host 
government interrogated Washington and 
the appointee was informally interrogated. 
He happened to be an American of German 
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descent whose name was similar to a com- 
mon Jewish “name.” He was shocked to 
learn of the practice and confided to Jewish 
friends abou’ it. 

Secretary of State Herter was asked Tues- 
ee oe Amer- 


policy barring 
of the Jewish faith from as- 
sienment to US. diplomatic and aid missions 


Pakistan, by Representative LroNarpD 
finn New York Democrat, member of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Representative Farpsterin told Secretary 
Herter that any measures to weed out Jews 
from among personnel assigned to Pakistan 
“would be a distinct violation of every Amer- 
ican tradition and of the Morse-Javits 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act of 
1959.” The amendment calls on the execu- 
tive department to withhold aid from na- 
tions discriminating against Americans on 
the basis of religion. 

Representative FaRBSTEIN asked Secretary 
Herter whether the State Department and 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion are “presently screening, formally or in- 
formally, individuals considered for assign- 
ment to Pakistan or any other country,” 
to determine religious affiliation as vocation 
“qualification.” He cited an “authoritative 
news agency” report that such a practice in- 
volving Pakistan had gone into effect. The 
report had originated with the Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency. 

A formal request was made by Representa- 
tive Farsstetn for a detailed report on cur- 
rent policies of the State Department, in- 
volving assignment of American Jews to 
Pakistan and a number of other Moslem 
nations. The other nations included Saudi 
Arabia, United Arab Republic, Jordan, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, and Yemen. 
An administration request for additional ap- 
propriations to Pakistan is now before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 


(By Milton Friedman) 


About the time of President Eisenhower's 
December visit, Pakistan informally urged 
American diplomats to assign no more Ameri- 
can Jews to US. diplomatic and economic 
aid missions in that Moslem nation. A few 
Jews already _in Pakistan could remain for 
the time being. Officials agreed, passing the 
word by subtle means. The informal but 
strict order went out: Eliminate Jews from 
among assignees to Pakistan. 

Immediate compliance came from the Paki- 
stani desks of the State Department and In- 
ternational Coo Administration in 
Washington. It leaked out to employees, 
Jewish and non-Jewish, who resented the 
new policy. 

They considered it outright anti-Semitism 
and an affront to the dignity of U.S. person- 
nel, including officials of Jewish faith. 
American compliance was seen as translation 
of foreign bias into an American gentleman’s 
agreement affecting U.S. citizens. 
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Other news spread within executive depart- 
ment circles. The administration was giv- 
ing in to Moslem attempts to discourage even 
transit visas for US. officials of Jewish 
faith. Such officials needed to transit various 
Arab airports if they were to perform their 
duties. Sometimes the duties included the 
implementation of technical and economic 
aid for the very nations that practiced such 
flagrant bigotry. 

Officials used a rationalization long famil- 
iar to Jews. The concession was made to 
Pakistan for the Jews’ “own benefit and com- 
fort” to promote “a better social climate and 
to avoid embarrassment.” Wouldn't the 
Jewish employee be happier in Bangkok or 
Rangoon? 

For public consumption, Government 
spokesmen vigorously denied existence of the 
new policy. Behind the scenes there was a 
frantic scramble to learn how it all leaked 
out. 

One official asked not to be named because 
he was a career man. He said the Pakistan 
development was “utter expediency.” He 
found it reminiscent of real estate operators 
who justify restricted neighborhoods. He 
blamed administration indifference to the 
spirit of the Morse-Javits amendment. That 
amendment called on the President to use 
discretion in giving economic aid to nations 
that practice religious bigotry against Ameri- 
cans. In Pakistan, the amendment was ig- 
nored. Jewish employees of the U.S. agency 
actually channeling aid to Pakistan were 
insulted with impunity. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost — 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- © 
fere with the prompt execution of work for . 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rrcorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on a (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


Tt shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rercorp, 
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Address of Hon. Kenneth B. Keating, of 
New York, at 91st Anniversary Dinner 
of Manhattan College Alumni Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp the text of 
an address by the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Keatinc] at the 9ist 
anniversary dinner of the Manhattan 
College Alumni Society at the Roosevelt 
Hotel in New York City on Saturday, 
February 6, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The world we live in is descrfbed as a two- 
power world. Those two powers are Soviet 
Russia and the United States—and, by ex- 
tension, the two-power concept includes on 
the one hand the cluster of satellites that 
add te Russia’s mass, on the other, the na- 
tions of the free world that share with 
America the ideals of democracy and of the 
dignity of man. 

The term “power,” used in this global 
sense, normally has but one meaning in the 
mind of the free-world citizen. It means 
the relative military posture of the two 
opposing ideological blocs. It means the 
force of their nuclear muscle, the thrust and 
accuracy of their missiles, the refinements 
they have achieved, or are achieving in the 
art of mass annihilation. 

In the face of this two-power confronta- 
tion, with all the potential of menace it in- 
volves, there occurs what is to me a deeper, 
graver, source of concern. It is the tendency 
of the individual citizen to feel overpowered 
and submerged by events over which he feels 
he has no control. It is his sense of being a 
powerless sepctator, sitting in a colosseum, 
knowing two worlds can collide before his 
eyes, and hoping the show will never start. 

The paradox is plain. What we seek to 
defend, with all this terrifying new hardware 
of space, is the identity of man as a free 
spirit. Yet man, as he contemplates the in- 
struments of destruction, is dwarfed by his 
own Franktenstein. His own creations be- 
little him in his own eyes. He feels that 
somebody has invented a game too big for 
him to play. History becomes, not something 
he makes, but something he reads about. 

The truth of the matter is that this great 
new era of cosmic fireworks—this race to the 
stars—this awesome rehearsal for disaster— 
is not the true essence of the two-power 
struggle in our world. It is only the outward 
mark. It is the weapon a man fights with— 
not the cause he fights for. 

And what cause are we fighting for—what 
are we struggling to preserve? In our hearts 
we all know. The most precious thing we 
all possess is the soul God gave us—the 
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freedom He breathed into us—the dignity 
He made our birthmark. 

But precious though they are, we some- 
times are prone to treat these treasures as 
though they were burglarproof, as though 
they were beyond forfeit, beyond loss. 

I shall not speak tonight of the lands 
where mass robbery of human dignity has 
occurred. I shall confine myself to the threat 
as it exists here in America—and of the ways 
in which the challenge of that threat must 
be confronted. 

We are many winters removed from the 
bitter cold of Valley Forge—where freez- 
ing, tattered Americans knew, with a cer- 
tainty hard as steel, what they were fighting 
for. Today we look upon freedom as an 
heirloom handed down—as rightfully ours 
as our very names. Only when a Pearl Har- 
bor grabs us by the throat—and we have to 
fight ourselves free do we sense that free- 
dom has a price tag on it—and that tag 
reads blood and sacrifice—as well as vigilance. 

It can well be said that-this Nation, built 
on the rock of eternal values, is suffering 
the slow erosion of those values. That the 
pressures of prosperity, of success, of e 
living, are washing away the pillars of the 
spirit, of character, of toughness, that are 
the true foundations of any civilization 
worthy to endure. 

I do not wish to overpaint the picture— 
but I am sure that each of us, in his heart, 
feels occasional qualms of uneasiness over 
the drift to apathy, to a way of living un- 
fired by inspiration, by ideals, by high pur- 
poses—a design for existence whereby tak- 
ing rather than giving—getting rather than 
earning—pricing rather than evaluating— 
becomes the pattern of life. 

Several “years ago the American people 
were shocked to learn of American soldiers 
defecting to communism. How could this 
happen, the cry went up. Didn’t the Army 
indoctrinate these boys with the principles 
of Americanism? That very reaction is 
typical of the times. In a Nation where 
everything is packaged so perfectly, why 
didn’t the Army package the loyalties of the 
G.I.’s in a neat, hermetically sealed con- 
tainer, impervious to the germs of a foreign 
ideology? , 

We all know why. Because a man’s 
strength of character is not—and never will 
be—a G.I. issue. The Army can give him 
a gun to protect his life, but the armor 
his spirit wears was forged long before his 
enlistment. 

No, there’s no “survival kit” of values ex- 
cept the one that a man brings with him— 
whether to the Army, to college, to busi- 
ness, to the professions—or to the day-by- 
day challenge of life. 

That is where the areas of responsibility 
open up. And where, in the United States 
of 1960, we must face the fact that our em- 
phasis has been dismally one-sided. Physi- 
cal upbringing of our children appears to 
preoccupy us more than this spiritual and 
intellectual upbringing. Believe me, I am 
all for taller, healthier, handsomer young 
Americans—but not emptier ones, not 
spiritually .undernourished, intellectually 
underfed children. 

Again, I fear our concept of “packaging” 
education in easy-to-take academic pro- 
grams, wrapped in loving care and guaran- 
teed not to hurt—can explain the incom- 
pleteness of the educative process. The 
“marshmallow” courses—so light, so palate 


able, so predigested—are a 

hard to resist. The courses—the ones 
you have to bite into and chew—the ones 
with the unpleasant taste—(even though the 
teacher tells you'it will disappear)—these 
are the courses that whip sleeping craniums 
into wakefulness-prod brains into action, 
toughen the mind and the character—and 
puild strength into the spirit. 

Let us keep in mind that this “soft diet” 
in today’s education wasn’t invented by our 
young people. It’s a reflection of the “age 
of softness”’—of the age where doors open 
for you, chores are done by buttons, not 
muscles, and luxury has become one of the 
inalienable rights. 

It’s all very laudable, of course, not to 
want to put a machine out of work, but, our 
trouble here in America is that, inevitably, 
softness permeates our moral as well as our 
physical and mental fabric. This is the 
dangerous tendency, where values become 
blurred in the public mind—and the line 
between right and wrong, between good and 
evil is crossed as blithely as though it had 
been painted out by an indulgent Deity. 

Only such a blurring of values can explain 
the present-day “gold-rush philosophy” that 
measures everything in terms of what it 
costs rather than what it signifies. This 
leads unfailingly to a veneration of things 
rather than principles. It makes success 
something that’s tallied in a man’s bank — 
account rather than in his. soul, 

This is not to condemn the concept of 
materialism in our lives. Materialism 
is ‘a fact of existence. We have to be 
materialistic to survive, as a people, 
or as individuals. It is only when 
materialism becomes an end in itself—when 
it becomes a kind of tribal religion, with 
Mammon as its Deity—when it tends to 
drive a wedge between man and his spiritual 
identity, that it becomes the sworn enemy 
of man, the potential destroyer of the moral 
structure on which destinies depend, not 
merely careers. 

In times past the code of expediency was 
to a great extent confined to certain ele- 
ments of our society—the avowed oppor fun- 
ist, the confidence man, the amoralist, the 
criminal. Today, when the tendency is to 
glorify getting—and let the principles fail 
where they may—opportunism seems to have 
become @ career with an ever widening, ever 
vicious appeal. : 

This constant nibbling away at the values 
on which good lives and great civilizations 
ave built requires no lists of illustrations 
from me tonight. All of us are too familiar, 
far too familiar, with the modern language 
of payoffs, collusion, fast buck deals, pro- 
tection-for-pay, organized theft of union 
dues—yes, and such petty manifestations as 
the meat-cheat scandal—these and the 
nrany other forms that adult delinquency 
takes. And the loss in honor is a national 
loss, not merely a personal forfeit. Worse 
than the effect of any bomb is the “fall 
out” of contamination that an evil example 
or an evil precept showers upon the people > 
of our land. 

In Soviet Russia the state has operated on 
man for the removal of his immortal soul. 
The operation has hardly been an unquali- 
fied success. You do not separate man from 
his God by an official decree. But what is 
happening in Russia must give us pause. 
The channels of spiritual love, of religious 
dedication are being forcibly redirected to a 
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kind of mock spirituality that makes the 
state the and eternal 


supreme, 

master of man. All the fires of loyalty, all 
the muscles of energy are committed to the 
ere Se ere premge of thie 
man-made master 
It ts in the face of this very zeal, of this 
intense commitment to the Communist 
ascendency over the world, that we Ameri- 
cans must shake ourselves out of our moral 
lethargy, reaffirm the noble and eternal pur- 
of our lives, and infuse ourselves with 
drive and the dynamism by which free 
have always preserved the things they 

most dear. We must propagate a re- 
ae the e good and the true. We must 


ifidividual morality off the gold standard, and 
put it back where it belongs—in the soul and 
in the conscience of Americans. 

In this day “know thine enemy” is no less 
binding an obligation than to “know thy- 
self.” We have only to consider the present 
Communist infiltration of Cuba to realize 
how real, how immediate, and how ominous 
is the danger that confronts the free people 
of this hemisphere. Cuba is Russia and Red 
China’s most noteworthy victory in the 
Caribbean. 

Despite the great historic bonds of friend- 
ship between Cuba and America, despite our 
warmth of feeling for the fine people of 
Cuba, the fact remains that like a ship 
boarded by pirates, Cuba stands menacingly 
off our shores—a grim belligerent, armed 
with an alien ideology. and eager to sail 
against freedom and democracy—to attack 
and to destroy. Cuba is the opening wedge 
that Soviet Russia and Red China have 
shaped and sharpened to drive into the free 
Americas. Their massive propaganda attack 
in Central and South America is a part of 
the grand strategy: The splitting of the 
United States from her traditional allies and 
the concurrent spread of the blood red of 
comniunism over the map of Latin America. 

In the light of this fateful campaign, I 
feel strongly that the time has come to re- 
study and reevaluate the Monroe Doctrine. 
This doctrine presently applies only to ex- 
ternal aggression, and not subversion and 
infiltration. Time and events may now dic- 
tate its rewriting, in terms of this actual, 
modern day internal threat to our hemi- 
sphere defense. 

Since the subject of defense is such a 
preeminent matter of national interest, and 
deservedly so, I feel that the true perspec- 
tive in this matter has been distorted by a 
preponderant emphasis on what I might call 
a “competitive numbers game” rather than 
on the true, live, and existent capability of 
this Nation to discourage attack by virtue 
of the deterrent power of annihilation that 
we have at our command. We are vividly 
aware that this counterbalance of retalia- 
tory power must grow as the danger grows— 
and the President has made it plain that 
the requisite commitment of talent and 
money and resources will continue to be 
made, boldly and imaginatively, to assure 
our continued unassailable posture of de- 
fenseé in the face of the Soviet threat. The 
American people, as always, are prepared to 
pay the price of freedom—but it should be 
the exact, soundly reckoned price—and not 
one inflated by hysteria and false fears. 

’ In our time, space has become the exciting 
new frontier. Progress is measured in the 
successive breakthroughs to newer, higher 
areas in the great immensity. Rapt in our 
gropings toward the galaxies, we fail to see 
the tremendous and challenging new fron- 
tiers that confront the human spirit. We 
had to fight to create this Nation. We still 
must fight to keep it strong, to preserve it 
from threats from within no less than from 
dangers from without. This is, essentially, 
the personal responsibility of each one of 
us, not the anonymous mass responsibility of 
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a faceless bloc of people. For history is 
created by individuals—let us always remem- 
ber this—by people like yourselves. No free- 
man is ever submerged by history unless he 
thinks he doesn’t count. And then he 
really ceases to count. 

Speaking of the citizen’s role in society re- 
minds me of the Russian citizen who lived in 
&@ small Soviet village. On election day he 
dutifully went to the polls. An official 
handed him a sealed envelope to drop into 
the ballot box. Our little Russian started to 
tear the envelope open. 

“Hey, what do you think you're doing?” 
demanded the election official. “I just 
wanted to see who I’m voting for” said the 
peasant. “Are you crazy?” bellowed the 
Official. “This a secret ballot.” 

I spoke a moment ago of the new frontiers 
that challenge the courage and the imagina- 
tion of Americans. I am confident that the 
basic spirituality of our Nation is such that 
we still possess the reserves of strength that 
a time for greatness calls for. Apathy and 
the cult of expediency are only symptoms. 
They are not a fatal disease. To recognize 
them—to isolate them—to fight them at 
every turn—that is the nontransferable re- 
sponsibility of free men. 

In the great world struggle for freedom, it 
is not enough to be on the side of the Lord. 
We must remind Him—night and day—by 
word and deed—that we are on His side— 
and that we are worthy of the strength, the 
courage and the love He pours into our 
hearts. 





Proud of Their New American Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include a copy of an editorial 
that appeared in the February 27, 1960, 
issue of the Honolulu Star Bulletin en- 
titled, “Proud of their New American 
Citizenship.” 

This editorial warmly depicts the 
great devotion and gratitude of our 
“new” Americans in Hawaii. 

The editorial follows: 


Provup oF THEIR New AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


Native-born Americans have no full reali- 
zation of the emotional tug felt by aliens 
as they take the oath of American citizen- 
ship. 

Many of these new citizens are well ad- 
vanced in years. Some are physically feeble. 
Yet they have spent many hours in the 
classroom learning American history and in- 
stitutions. And when they come at last 
before the naturalization judge for the final 
ceremony, they stand proudly erect as they 
accept their new obligations as Americans. 

It is not easy to shed -a lifetime of al- 
legiance to a homeland rich in tradition and 
national spirit. 

What emotions must have surged through 
the heart of 93-year-old Hyakutaro “ato, the 
oldest alien in Hawaii to become an Amer- 
ican citizen. What memories must have 
flashed through the mind of Toyozo Doi, 91, 
as he put aside allegiance to the Japanese 
emperor and proclaimed his adherence to 
the American Constitution and the institu- 
tions of democracy. 

Many born to their citizenship take it for 
granted. 

No such attitude was exhibited by an eld- 
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erly Japanese man on Molokai, too feeble to 
attend the naturalization ceremony. Judge 
Cable Wirtz administered the oath of citi- 
zenship virtually at the deathbed of this 
intensely devoted new American: 

The three elderly new Americans discussed 
were all of Japanese nationality. 

Japanese make up a very large percentage 
of the citizens who have been naturalized 
since the passage of the Walter-McCarran 
Act removed race as a barrier to citizenship. 

An almost equally large number of new 
citizens are Filipinos who have decided to 
make America their home and to take part 
fully in the life of their new homeland. 

In smaller numbers there are Chinese, 
Koreans, other Asians, and a good many 
Europeans. 

All approach American citizenship with a 
sense of dedication and high resolve. Many 
have known suffering and injustice in the 
lands of their birth. Most of them have for 
the first time found opportunity and real 
freedom under. the American flag. 

One does not become an American merely 
by expressing the wish and-taking an oath 
before a judge. Each applicant must meet 
residence requirements, be vouched for by 
responsible citizens of long acquaintance, 
and pass demanding tests in American his- 
tory and institutions, including basic consti- 
tutional law. 

Thus reaching the final goal is accompa- 
nied- by a sense of personal achievement 
which helps to explain the justifiable pride 
with which the new citizens stand in court 
and take the oath of allegiance. 

All Americans should feel a sense of pride 
also that citizenship in our country is so 
earnestly sought after. There could be no 
finer tribute to our way of life. 





Civil Defense Appropriations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a resolution adopted by the County 
Board of Commissioners of the County 
of Roseau, Minn., in support of adequate 
civil defense appropriations. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“Whereas civil defense is a necessary part 
of local government to educate and train the 
civilian population in ways and means of 
survival in times of disaster or emergency; 
and 

“Whereas local government is authorized 
and directed to create local organizations for 
civil defense in political subdivisions of the 
State, and to cooperate with the Federal 
Government with respect to carrying out of 
civil defense functions, to the end the most 


- effective preparations and use may be made 


of the Nation’s manpower, resources, and fa- 
cilities for dealing with any disaster that 
may occur; and 

“Whereas local government does net have 
the necessary funds available to carry ot 
the administration and training programs as 
prescribed hy the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization nor in conformity with the 
recommended survival program of our State; 
and 

“Whereas organization, administration, 
training of personnel within the local civil 
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defense organizations, education of the gen- 
eral public in the carrying out the survival 
program to the extent that an attack by the 
enemy would result in lesser casualties is 
primarily a responsibility of the Federal 
Government; and 
“Whereas the last Congress passed H.R. 
7576, now Public Law 85-606, authorizing 
Federal assistance to individual States and 
local governmental civil defense organiza- 
tions financially, to make possible an ade- 
‘| quate coordinated program for the safety of 
the people and our economy, but failed to 
provide the necessary appropriations to car- 
ry the intent of the law; and 
“Whereas the leadership provided by Di- 
rector Leo A. Hoegh, of the OCDM, outlin- 
ing the necessity of a definite course of ac- 
tion and recommending certain funds be ap- 
propriated for this program: Now, therefore, 
be it 
- “Resolved, That the Congress of the 
+ United States in its nonmilitary civil defense 
program, concur with the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization and with the recom- 
mendations of Director Leo A. Hoegh in pro- 
ee viding the necessary appropriations request- 
oa ed to make effective the intent of Public Law 
85-606 to the fullest extent; 
“That in reconvening of the Congress in 
January 1960, immediate appropriations be 
made to facilitate the carrying out of the 
am; and be it further 
“Resolved, That this resolution be submit- 
ted to the Senators and Representatives in 
from Minnesota, to Director Leo A. 
‘ Hoegh, and Col. H. A. Schon, Civil Defense 
. Director, State of Minnesota.” : 


' STATE OF MINNESOTA. 
County of Roseau, ss: 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and full copy of a resolution duly 
adopted by the board of county commission- 
ers at their February 17, 1960, meeting. 

EpGAR OURED, ; 
County Auditor. 








Congress Should Not Preempt the White 
House Conference on Aging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing exchange of correspondence I had 
with former Congressman Robert W. 
Kean, Chairman 6f the National Advi- 
sory Committee for the 1961 White 

- House Conference reveals the reason 

4 ~=Owhy Congress should await the results 

cf of the Conference, 

Let us not waste the $2 million we 

a have already appropriated to bring 
-§ ©6thousands of goods minds together to 
suggest solutions to problems of our 
aging population. Certainly we should 
get the benefit of their advice rather 
than enact legislation in haste and with- 
out proper study. 

‘ House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D.C., February 11, 1960. 

The Honorable Ropert W. Kean, 

Chairman, President’s White House Confer- 
ence on Aging, care of Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

Dear Bos: I am writing to solicit informa- 
tion for the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee concerning activities of the President’s 
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White House Conference on Aging. I am 
informed that State conferences on the aging 
will be held this year to arrive at recommen- 
dations which will be made to the White 
House Conference in January 1961. These 
recommendations will probably cover the 
gamut of housing, recreation, health care, 
adult education, ete. Your group will have 
expended in Federal moneys nearly $2 mil- 
lion under Public Law 908 (85th Cong.) 
which Congress enacted in 1958, Addition- 
ally, you have authority to accept gifts from 
private groups to further supplement ex- 
penditures ‘which will be required to make 
for an effective conference. 

Certain organizations are bringing pres- 
sure on Congress to consider solutions to 
some of the problems of the aging during 
this year. These pressures urge action, espe- 
cially in the field of health care of the aged, 
and would have Congress act without the 
benefit of adequate study and investigation 
of these problems—problems which were ac- 
knowledged by Congress to be so vast and so 
complicated as to require a White House 
Conference at a large expenditure of effort 
and funds, 

My request is for you to give assurance to 
members of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that the problems under consideration 
require the best thinking of such a group 
of delegates as will attend and participate 
in State conferences this year and the White 
House Conference next year, and, further, 
that dedicated people are at work now per- 
forming a chore assigned to them by the 
Congress. 

Would you please be kind enough to fur- 
nish the full membership of the Ways and 
Means Committee with a status report? 

Sincerely, i 
N. M. Mason. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1960. 
Hon. Noan M. MAson, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 3 

Dear Noanw: I have your letter. It is true 
that if you include salaries of those who 
have been assigned to aging in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
there will be a Federal expenditure of ap- 
proximately $2 million to carry out the 
provisions of Public Law 85-908. Most of 
the funds appropriated for 1959 were used 
to provide financial support to the States 
for preparation for the national conference. 

No gifts have been received from private 
groups, nhor are any authorized under law. 

You ask for a status report: 

The conference will be held at Constitu-~ 
tion Hall here in Washington, January 9-12, 
1961. 

In preparation for the conference, Secre- 
tary Flemming appointed me on May 1, 1959, 
as chairman of a National Advisory Com- 
mittee. He has appointed 148 members to 
this National Advisory Committee to plan 
the conference with representation from 
every State. An attempt has been made to 
have broad citizenship coverage. 


This advisory committee had its first meet- 
ing last June here in Washington and made 
decisions as to the composition of the con- 
ference, etc., which decisions were accepted 
by the Secretary. 

It was decided that there be 2,800 dele- 
gates: 1,740 to be appointed by the Governor 
of each State. It was decided that the 
number of these delegates should roughly 
be based upon the number of Members from 
each State in the House of Representatives. 
Six hundred and sixty to be appointed by 
the Secretary from national organizations 
which have been active in the field of aging. 
Approximately 150 will be the members of 
the National Advisory Committee. And an 
additional 250 will be appointed by the Sec- 
retary—chiefly interested persons and ex- 
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perts in the various Government depart- 
ments. 

It was planned that this will be a citizens’ 
conference, not merely a conference of spe- 


cialists in the field so it was agreed upon- 


that it would be recommended to the Gov- 
ernors that two-thirds of the delegates whom 
they appoint be those who are not specialists 
in the field of aging. 

It was decided that there should be 20 
fields for special consideration at the 
conference. - 

At a later date I appoirited each member 
of the Advisory Committee to a planning 
committee allocated to one of these fields. 
I appointed a chairman well qualified to 
study the subject and a technical director 
was allotted to each committee. These 
chairmen met in Washington last July and 
with the aid of the technical directors and 
consultants have been preparing papers giv- 
ing background information as to the basic 
facts and issues in each of the 20 fields. 
Outlines on most of these subjects have al- 
ready been sent ou¢ to the States. It is 
expected that the final papers will be com~ 
pleted on March 15. . 

One objective of these papers is to have 
available information in the hands of each 
State before they hold their State and local 
conferences. This should save unnecessary 
work and duplication, for under the wise 
provisions of section 202 it is specified that 
the States after their State conferences are 
to make recommendations to the White 
House Conference on Aging. So you will 
see the conference is planned to work from 
the bottom up, not from the top down. ; 

Nearly every State has already scheduled 
a time for its State conference. We are 
eagerly awaiting these recommendations and 
we expect that they will be compiled and 
included in the conference agenda for care~ 
ful study. 

A meeting of another subcommittee was 
held.last week to make specific plans for the 
conference itself. It is planned that the 
conference will break up into at least 100 
small workshops, of not less than 20 nor 
more than 30 people, to go over the State 
recommendations and to make their own 
recommendations on the subject with which 
they are concerned, In this way every dele- 
gate can take an active part in the 
conference. 

Then these small groups will report to one 
of the 20 sections covering the subject which 
they have been studying, and representa- 
tives of these sections will, in turn, make a 
report to the final plenary meeting. - 

It is hoped that the reports will include 
both sides of suggested remedial action in 
these fields and comments on State recom- 
mendations, but there will be no balloting 
at the plenary session. 

It is believed that in all ty most 
of the recommendations will be for State 
and local activity which seems most effec- 
tive in this field, though certainly some sug- 
gestions as to additional executive and leg- 
islative action at the Federal level may be 
included. In general, at present, the Fed- 
eral Government activity has been very 
much greater than at the State level. 

The planning committee chairmen are 

to meet here in Washington on 
April 21 in order that they may work out 
how the workshops will be conducted. 

A second meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee will be held on May 12 to approve 
the recommendations of the various sub- 
committees, etc., ete, 

As you know, the law provides for a re- 
port, including recommendations, to be 
made to the new President by April 9, 1961. 

The fact that the law was passed by a 
Democratic Congress, under sponsorship of 
Democratic Members, was signed by a Re- 
publican President and is being adminis- 
tered by a Republican Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, leads me to hope 
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that in every activity the conference will be 
truly nonpartisan. It must be in order to 
assure its success. 

I will, of course, be happy to give any fur- 
ther information to any of my old and good 
friends on the Ways and Means Committee. 


With kind regards. 


Sincerely, 
Rosert W. KEAN, 
Chairman, National Advisory Committee. 





Address by Claude R. Wickard on 
Rural Electrification and the Agri- 
cultural Hall of Fame and Exhibition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, a dis- 
tinguished Hoosier, Claude R. Wickard, 
made a very excellent address at the 18th 
annual meeting of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association in St. 
Louis, Mo., on February 25. Claude 
Wickard served as REA Administrator 
and Secretary of Agriculture under two 
Presidents, Franklin Roosevelt and 
Harry Truman. In the St. Louis address 
he had occasion to comment on the pro- 
gram to establish an Agricultural Hall 
of Fame and Exposition. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of this ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Rurat ELECTRIFICATION AND THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL HALL OF FAME AND EXHIBITION 
(By Claude R. Wickard, former Secretary 
of Agriculture) 

I am most grateful for the privilege and 
the honor of addressing your great annual 
convention once more. The last time I 
addressed your annual convention was 7 
years ago in San Francisco when I appeared 
before you as a bureaucrat. Then I had 
to speak under bureaucratic restrictions and 
inhibitions. Because I was under bureau- 
cratic limitations, I couldn’t even tell you 
that I knew that my days as a bureaucrat 
were nearing an end. I know that some 
of you sensed that was true because you 
came to me to personally express your senti- 
ments in the matter.. Today I can tell you 
how much I appreciated your remarks and 
today I want to tell you how grateful I am 
to all of you for your cOoperation and for 
your patience and tolerance for my efforts 
to carry on the responsibilities of REA 

Administrator. 

I did not attend your first convention 
here in St. Louis 17 years ago. As Secretary 
of Agriculture, I felt that I was under some 
severe bureaucratic limitations. Some of 
you, I am sure, remember that in REA and 
elsewhere, there were some very bitter con- 
troversies concerning your origin and pur- 
pose. I was beseeched by sincere friends 
of REA to denounce you. Perhaps I took 
the easy way out—the bureaucratic way 
out—to stay aloof from your early efforts 
to organize a national association. 

Today, as a plain citizen and a member 
of an REA financed cooperative, I can say 
just what I think. 

First, I want to tell you how pleased I am 
that you have gained the membership and 
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influence that you now have. I gain much 
satisfaction and assurance from your plan 
to carry the fight to the battle ground 
chosen by the enemy. The battleground I 
refer to is the public press. I want to con- 
gratulate your president and his board of 
directors for recommending this plan of 
action and I commend you co-op officials 
and members for approving it. It is so wise 
that you are celebrating REA’s sivler an- 
niversary in this manner. Otherwise there 
might never be a golden anniversary cele- 
bration. To put it even more bluntly, you 
are engaged in a fight for survival. 

In 1935 your opponents tried to see that 
REA died aborning. Ten years later they 
tried to persuade the Congress to decide 
that there was little or no need for ap- 
propriations for the REA postwar activities. 
In later years they used every tactic in the 
Congress, and even in the courts, to stop 
REA cooperatives from obtaining their legal 
share of power generated by publicly fi- 
manced hydroelectric plants. They have 
been equally determined to keep you from 
putting in your generation and transmission 
systems. They want to control your source 
of power and thus keep their hands on your 
throats, ready to choke you when the time 
seems propitious. 

We won those battles, but it wasn’t easy. 
As an ex-bureaucrat, I can now say some 
things that I think should be said. In all 
these battles I had the full support of the 
President of the United States, At first, it 
was Franklin Roosevelt and later, it was 
Harry S. Truman. 

Again as an uninhibited ex-bureaucrat, I 
would like to make a statement about an- 
other man which I have never before made 
publicly. A great part of the credit for the 
success of your organization and the REA 
program belongs to your General Manager 
Clyde T. Ellis. We are so fortunate in having 
as our leader a man who has so much vision, 
courage, and determination. 

Almost invariably when I talk with vet- 
erans in the REA battles of the past, I 
hear expressions of fear because so few 
people now realize how difficult it has been 
to bring rural electrification to its present 
attainment. When later generations - take 
over, there will be even fewer people who will 
have any knowledge of the struggles that 
took place in this field. I agree that this 
is a matter for genuine concern. 

In the last couple of years a movement 
has started. which should go a long way to- 
ward meeting this problem of ignorance and 
indifference. I refer to the program to es- 
tablish an Agricultural Hall of Fame and 
Exposition. This program is well under way. 
A good start has been made on collecting, by 
public subscription, the $5 million required 
by present plans. 

A 409-acre site has been purchased. It 
is located 12 miles west of Kansas City 
and is bounded by the Kansas Turnpike, 
U.S. Highways 24 and 40, and State Route 7. 

It is fitting and advisable to elect to this 
Agricultural Hall of Fame men who have 
made great contributions to the progress 
of American agriculture. But that is just 
@ part of the program to graphically and 
realistically preserve for and present to the 
visiting public what has taken place in the 
past so that from the lessons learned, we 
can build more soundly for the future. 

In my opinion, nothing could be more im- 
portant and even soul-stirring in this proj- 
ect than the story of rural electrification if 
it is told properly. 

Clyde Ellis and I are on the board of 
governors of this Hall of Fame project. I 
am not on the committee to select the men 
to be honored. However, I hope that when 
this committee begins its deliberations, it 
will give serious consideration to the selec- 
tion of Senator George W. Norris. Dur- 
ing his 40 years in the U.S. Congress, 
George Norris led more successful battles for 
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reform and for human rights than any other 
man. Despite the threats, villification, and 
nefarious tactics of the selfish and greedy in- 
terests, George Norris never wavered or 
flinched to do his duty as he saw it. 

More than one of his colleagues in the 
US. Senate told me he had the most in- 
fluence upon the voting in the Senate be- 
cause he had the respect and confidence of 
all who knew him. 

Just before the end of Senator Norris’ 
long and useful congressional carrer, my wife 
and I had the great honor and privilege of 
entertaining him and his good wife in our 
Washington apartment. 

When the evening meal was finished, we 
gathered around his chair to glean words of 
wisdom and to worship at his feet, so to 
speak. 

I started the conversation by making re- 
ference to the fact so many of his colleagues 
who fought by his side in the cause of hu- 
manity seemed to lose faith and courage 
and even became embittered as time wore 
on. My question was, why did he so stead- 
fastly hold to his course through defeat as 
well as victory. In his very quiet but con- 
vincing manner, he replied by telling us the 
story of his boyhood on a northern Ohio 


farm. Because of his father’s death, fol- - 


lowing the runaway of a team of horses, and 
his brother’s death in the Civil War, George 
Norris at a very early age had to assume 
many of the responsibilities of a father and 
breadwinner for the rest of the large fam- 
ily. He became accustomed to privation and 
hard work. Through all this, his mother ex- 


erted upon him an infiuence which guided 


him through his illustrious career, 

The night he told one story about his 
mother which I have never seen printed. In 
those days the wheat harvest brought an 
opportunity to earn some needed money, 
since the grain was cut by sickle and bound 
by hand. On this particular occasion, George 
was working in the harvest field a few miles 
from home and it was late on Saturday 
night before he arrived home. 

When he arose the next morning, his 
mother asked him to sit down with her be- 
fore he did anything else. She said, “Did 
you come straight home last night?” George 
replied, “Yes.” Again she asked if he were 
with a group of men who were guilty of 
arson the night before. George assured her 
he knew nothing about it. Whereupon she 
folded her hands in a prayer of thanks. 

This was what had concerned her so much. 
A machine called the Marsh harvester had 
been put in operation by a neighbor. This 
machine cut and bound the wheat into 
sheaves. Obviously it would displace several 
men who needed work to suvport their fam- 
ilies. So the men on this night set fire to 
this machine. ; 

George’s mother wanted him to know that 
it was sinful to burn the machine even 
though it threatened to reduce or destroy a 
good source of livelihood for her family. It 
was George Norris’ boyhood experience and 
his sympathy for the farm women of Amer- 
ica that gave him the vision and the de- 
termination to bring electricity to rural 
America. 

In George Norris’ autobiography, there is 
a chapter called “Lighting the Farms.” I 
want to read to you four short paragraphs 
from that chapter. 

“I therefore regarded the REA not only as 
@ necessary twin development of the TVA 
but a step which would extend the blessings 
of electricity to agriculture throughout the 
Nation.” 

“It was a great national undertaking, the 
utility of which was clothed with the most 
decent sentimental aspirations. 

“I knew the heat of those summer days in 
a farm kitchen in the Deep South or the 
Great Plains, where humidity and the blaz- 
ing sun combined with the stove to create 
unbearable temperatures. I had seen the 


drudgery of washing and ironing and sewing 
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without any of the laborsaving electrical 
devices. I could close my eyes and recall the 
innumerable scents of the harvest and the 
unending, punishing tasks performed by 
hundreds of thousands of women, uncom- 
plainingly and even gaily and happily; grow- 
ing old prematurely; dying before their time; 
conscious of the great gap between their lives 
and the lives of those whom the accident of 
birth or choice placed in the towns and 
cities. 

“Why shouldn't I have been interested in 
the emancipation of hundreds of thousands 
of farm women.” 

At your first convention here in St. Louis 
in 1943, you had Senator Norris as one of 
your speakers. I quote one paragraph of his 
speech that day: 

“Oh, how we feel, who are as old as I am, 
if you’ve lived the same kind of life I had to 
live and see my poor old mother, when I was 
just a baby toddling up the hill, carrying a 
pail of water, going to the pump and pump- 
ing the water, sometimes for the cattle and 
the horses, always for the house, and carry- 
ing it in. I can see her yet taking out of the 
garden a lot of lettuce, taking it over there 
near the pump and pumping the water to 
wash it and get it ready for the next meal.” 

In 1942 because of some inept handling of 
his campaign, Senator Norris was defeated in 
his bid for reelection. He did not want to 
stand for reelection but some of his ardent 
supporters prevailed upon him to do so. His 
defeat saddened him immeasurably. That 
sadness was reduced by the recognition you 
gave him in your first annual convention here 
in St. Louis. 


Let me read two sentences from his auto- 
biography which refer to that recognition: 

“That final journey to my home in McCook 
from Washington was marked by an inci- 
dent which, entirely aside from the personal 
pleasure it gave me, seemed to lift the curtain 
of the future, 

“In St. Louis at the national convention 
of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association at which 725 rural electrification 
projects were represented, I was given a silver 
plaque upon which were engraved farm 
buildings connected with REA lines and the 
Norris Dam.” 

I have no authority to assure you that 
Senator Norris will be given a place in the 
Agricultural Hall of Fame. I can only say 
that in my opinion, no one person has worked 
harder, longer, and more effectively for the 
welfare of rural people. I just don’t see how 
he can be overlooked when the time comes 
for choosing the men to be so honored. 

However that may be, we must keep faith 
with him and others who made possible the 
emancipation of farm women and the light- 
ening of the burdens of all rural people 
through the rural electrification program. 
We can best keep the faith by keeping up the 
fight to preserve and improve this program. 
Your silver jubilee publicity campaign is one 
effective way of doing this. 

Making it possible for the Agricultural Hall 
of Fame and Exposition to tell the story is 
another way. We electric cooperative people 
will have a special opportunity to contribute 
to the fundraising campaign for this proj- 
ect. Through the good work of Ken Holum 
and Albert Hauffe, South Dakota cooperative 
people have already pledged a sizable amount 
of money, I hope that other States will re- 
spond in a similar manner. Such response 
will help tell the story of rural electrifica- 
tion, in the years ahead, to thousands and 
thousands of people who otherwise would 
never have it brought to their attention. 
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The Centennial Legion of Historic Mili- 
tary Commands 
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Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
honored privilege to be a member, by 
election, of the Old Guard City of Phila- 
delphia, as well as the Centennial Le- 
gion of Historic Military Commands, and 
it is through those associations that I 
have become better acquainted with the 
unvarying dedication of these inspired 
patriots to those things that have made 
our Nation great. 

High on the administrative lists of 
these patriotic organizations are the 
names of three old friends of mine; 
namely, Col. Albert E. Herrmann, Capt. 
Harry S. Burr, and Col. William H. 
McIntryre. They have distinguished 
themselves in the miliary service of their 
country, in service to their disabled com- 
rades and in the support of human dig- 
nity and freedom generally, and it is in 
their behalf that I am pleased to include 
with these remarks a brief outline of the 
preamble and organizational structure of 
the commands to which they have 
brought honor and in which they are 
honored: 

CENTENNIAL riseaien or Historic MIrrary 
COMMANDS 


The Centennial Legion was organized in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on July 4, 1876, to per- 
petuate the military organizations who served 
and protected our country in the early days 
of its history prior to, during, and subse- 
quent to the Revolutionary War, and to 
unite together such military commands as 
still exist, or their successors, in one body, 
pledged to keep alive their ancient traditions 
and preserve the records of their military 
achievements; to foster patriotism, encourage 
national defense, and aid in upholding the 
national institutions of the United States in 
their integrity; keep alive a spirit of frater- 
nity and benevolence among the Armed 
Forces of the United States; to inculcate re- 
spect for its flag and constitution, and 
obedience to constituted authority; to recog- 
nize and honor all citizens who have served 
or are now serving in the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, Air Force, its Reserve Forces, and 
the National Guard of the several States or 
of the United States; to uphold allegiance 
to the United States of America and to de- 
fend same against all enemies, foreign, or 
domestic. 

The Centennial Legion is the only organ- 
ization in the world of its character. It isa 
composite of the citizenry representing every 
epoch of this country’s history. 

In the declaration chamber of the Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., on Flag 
Day, Monday, June 14, 1926, a permanent 
organization was perfected, articles of incor- 
poration was entered into, and the charter 
was granted by the State of Maryland on the 
14th day of December 1935, and was incor- 
porated as the Centennial Legion of Historic 
Military Commands. 

The first commander of the Centennial 
Legion was Gen. Harry Heth, of Virginia, 
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who took office on July 4, 1876. In 1926 
when the permanent organization was per- 
fected, Col. Thomas 8. Lanard, of the State 
Fencibles was elected commander. In 1930 
Maj. Wellington Wells of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of Boston was 
elected commander. He was followed by Col. 
Edward Havemeyer Snyder of the Old Guard 
of the City of New York in 1932. In 1933 
Col. Charles E. Lochhard of the Second Com- 
pany Governor’s Foot Guard was placed in 
command. In 1935 Brig. Gen. Frank A. Han- 
cock, retired, of the Fifth Regiment Infantry, 
Veterans Corps, Baltimore, Md., was elected 
and continued as commander until January 
1955. 

Capt. Harry S. Burr, of the Veteran Corps, 
lst Regiment Infantry, NGP of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was elected as commander and 
served until January 1957. Lt. Col. Donald 
P. Sherman, of the Old Guard of the city of 
New York, was elected commander and served 
until 1958. On February 1, 1958, ‘Capt. Au- 
gustus J. Migell, of the Ancient and Hon- 
orary Artillery Company of Boston, was 
elected commander, and on January 31, 1959, 
Col. Wellington B. Searls, USA, Ret., and who 
was reelected national commander on Jan- 
uary 31, 1960, and is now the national com- 
mander of the Centennial Legion. 

National officers, CLHMC, elected 1960-61, 
are: ist vice commander, Maj. Patrick F. 
Zito of the Putnam Phanax, Hartford, Conn.; 
2nd vice commander, Lt. Col. Rosen- 
blum of the Old Guard of the city of New 
York; 3rd vice commander, Lt. Col. O. H. 
Linck, of the Richmond Howitzers, of Rich- 
mand, Va.; and treasurer, Brig. Gen. Aylwyn 
P; Williams, USAR, of Havertown, Pa. 

National directors by States are: Pennsyl- 
vania, Capt. Harry S. Burr, Col. Albert E. 
Herrmann, and Brig. Gen. Aylwyn P. Wil- 
liams; New York: Lt.Col. George Rosenblum, 
Col. William H. McIntyre, and Maj. Charles 
E. Merritt; Maryland, Col. Wellington P. 
Searls; Massachusetts, Lt. Col. Walter T. An- 
zoni, Lt. Col. Lorifig Lucas, and Lt. Martin 
FP. Bashian; Connecticut, Maj. Patrick F. 
Zito, and Maj. Everett H. Kandarian; Rhode 
Island, Lt. Col. William. I. Baker; New Jersey, 
Capt. William J. Boyer, Jr.; Delaware, Lt. Col. 
James G. Maloney; New Hampshire, Maj. A. 
Erland Goyette; Virginia, Lt. Col. O. H. Linck 
and Maj. George F. Marable; North Carolina, 
Maj. Herman L. Bishop; South Carolina, Col. 
Rudolph D. Zobel; Georgia, Col. Raymond A. 
Spitler. 

The following historic military commands 
are members of the Centennial of 
Historic Military Commands of the 
Original States: 

New Hampshire: Amoskeag Veterans. 

Massachusetts: Ancient and Honorable Ar- 
tilery Company of Massachusetts, First 
Corps of Cadets, Lexington Minute Men, 
Second Corps of Cadets Veterans Association, 
Fusilier Veterans Corps, National Lancers, 
Lawrence Light Guard, Veteran Association 
of the First Corps of Cadets, Worcester Con- 
tinentals. 

Rhode Island: Newport Artillery Company, 
RIM, Kentish Guards, RIM, United Train of 
Artillery Veterans Association, Bristol Train 
of Artillery, RIM, Cranston Bules, RIM, 
First Light Infantry Regiment, RIM, First 
Light Infantry Veterans Association, Var- 
num Continentals. 

Connecticut: First Company Governor’s 


Horse Guards, New Haven Grays, Putnam 
Phalanx, Sedgwick Guards. 

New York: 8th Regiment Veterans As- 
sociation, NGNY, Veteran Corps of Artil- 
lery, State of New York, 107th Infantry, New 
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York Army NG, Utica Citizens Corps Veter- 
ans’ Association, Washington Greys (258th 
FA Bn NYARNG), Old Guard of the City 


Regimen: 
12th Infantry, NGNY. 

New Jersey: Morris Guards, Hq 102d 
Armd. Cay. NJARNG. 

Pennsylvania: Veteran Corps, First Regi- 
ment, NGP, Veteran Guard, Third Regiment, 
NGP, Artillery Corps, Washington Grays, 
Washington Infantry of Pittsburgh, State 
Fencibles Infantry, Old Guard, State Fenc- 
ibles, Old Guard Infantry Corps of National 
Guards, 2d Regt. NGP, Old Guard, City of 
Philadelphia, Inc. 


Delaware: American Rifies (156th AAA 
Bn. DNG.). 
Maryland: 175th Infantry (Fifth Mary- 


land) MdARNG, Veteran Corps, Fifth Regi- 
ment Infantry, MadNG. 

Virginia: ist Virginia Infantry Regiment, 
Richmond Light Infantry Blues, Richmond 
Grays, Danville Grays, Richmond Howitzers. 

North Carolina: Fayetteville Independent 
Light Infantry. 

South Carolina: Washington Light In- 
fantry of Charleston, S.C. 

Georgia: Georgia Hussars, Irish Jasper 
Greens, Republican Blues, German Volun- 
teers, Old Guard of the Gate City Guard. 

The city of Baltimore and the State of 
Maryland, along with the 175th Infantry 
(Fifth Maryland) MdARNG and the Veter- 
an Corps, Fifth Regiment Infantry, MdNG. 
will be the host this year to the Centennial 
Legion of Historic Military Commands of 
the Thirteen Original States at Baltimore, 
Maryland on September 23, 24, and 25, 1960. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
Lincoln’s Birthday it was my privilege 
to participate in services in his memory 
at the Lincoln Club of Los Angeles. Dur- 
ing the course of the evening, a very 
learned address, entitled ‘“Lincoln’s 
Greatness,” was delivered by Mr. Martin 
Diamond, of Claremont Men’s College. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LINCOLN’s GREATNESS 

What constitutes Lincoln's greatness? In 
what does Lincoln’s greatness lie? 

That we love him is good for us, and it 
does us credit. But to understand rightly 
what. it is in Lincoln that warrants love 
would do us still more good, and would even 
do us honor. I do not pretend fully to un- 
derstand Lincoln’s greatness. But I pro- 
pose to examine with you tonight, briefly, 
some of the ways men have viewed Lincoln 
and to learn, from a critical examination of 
those views, the direction in which our 
minds will have to move if we are to compre- 
hend and thus appreciate this man. 

I propose to examine two popular views of 
Lincoln and—not to neglect that portion of 
the populace from which I come, the acad- 
emy—a certain academic view of Lincoin. 
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In what I say about these views of Lincoln 
you will notice an underlying concern with 
the general problem of political leadership. 
We will want to see what Lincoln's great- 
ness teaches us for an understanding of the 
kind of political leadership we need now, 
that men always need. 


How do we love Lincoln? As what, for 
what? May I tell you how my own love 
for him was kindled? Perhaps you will 
recognize in this something of your own 
experience. When I was a boy in grade 
school, there was always in my classrooms 
a framed picture of Lincoln. It was al- 
ways located just over one of the black- 
boards. I remember distinctly that it was 
always covered with chalk dust. And there— 
as in a gauzy film shot of a Hollywood 
heroine—was the silent, sad, infinitely kind 
countenance of Mr. Lincoln. This counte- 
nance with its soft, deep, brown eyes in- 
stantly confirmed the stories one had heard 
of sentry boys fallen asleep on duty, con- 
demned to death, but saved when Mr. Lin- 
coln tearfully answered a mother’s prayer. 
This is the man of sorrows Lincoln, the 
gentle, the tender Lincoln, But the harsh 
fact is that during the Civil War 267 soldiers 
were executed for various derelictions of 
duty and all this with Lincoln’s tacit ap- 
proval. How could it be otherwise, given 
the terrible circumstances of the war he had 
to fight? Do I scoff at the Lincoln of my 
classroom, whom I have portrayed deliberate- 
ly with an exaggerated bathos? Not in the 
least. But the view of the tender Lincoln 
must be enlarged to comprehend the hard 
Lincoln, in whose armies 267 men were exe- 
cuted, who slapped men into jail and sus- 
pended the writ of habeas corpus, who drew 
unto himself extraordinary executive pow- 
er, and who pressed his generals to vigorous 
attack, to destroy armies and not to take 
cities. The tender Lincoln of tears is a. true, 
but only partly true Lincoln; it ignores the 
other side of the man, and thus lessens 
him. It does not do his greatness justice. 
We have all known and loved gentle men. 
But gentleness alone—no more than 
strength alone—does not constitute great- 
ness. If we are to see Lincoln in a way 
that squares with the greatness we assign 
to him, then we must go beyond the popu- 
lar view of the tender Lincoln. We must 
go beyond that view, preserving its truth but 
adding to it that which renders more fully 
the man’s greatness. In this way. Yes, he 
was a gentle man, but he was steel when 
steel was. needed. He forced the crisis of 
the Union with his famous house divided 
policy, and this was no tender thing to 
do. He fought a war, and wars are not 
won by gentleness. But the soul of a nation 
is saved, and that the peace that follows 
war is won by the gentleness of soul of he 
that does the implacable and terrible things 
that have to be done in crises and wars. 
And, to vary a famous modern prayer, he 
had the intellect, the wisdom to distin- 
guish the things that call for strength from 
the things that call for gentleness. Lin- 
coln was hard only when and only insofar 
as hard measures were truly required. It 
was thus, by his profound understanding 
of the nature of politics and of the political 
situation he faced, that he could meet every 
test with the strength it required, and yet 
bequeath to his Nation a heritage of mod- 
eration and kindness. 

This is why we tend to forget that Lin- 
coln pressed the Constitution to its utmost 
limits, and perhaps beyond. It is because 
we know he wisely discerned, as far as any 
man can, what was necessary and exerted 
power only as it was necessary to his great 
purposes. We forget, or better, we vindicate 
his conduct because we know that he never 
was victimized by the exertion of power 
never came to enjoy it for its own sake, 
apart from the great ends to which he was 
dedicated. I offer one quote from Lincoln 
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to support my point. You all remember 
these words from the second inaugural, 
“With malice toward none, with charity for 
all.” We sometimes forget the words that 
follow: “With firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right.” It is the com- 
bining of charity and firmness that makes 
Lincoln great. 

Let me leave this point with one further 
indication of my meaning. Lincoln wielded 
great power, and at times wielded it nearly 
dictatorially. You all know Lord Acton’s 
famous and valuable statement. “Power 
tends to corrupt and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” There is something in Lincoln 
which goes against Acton or, rather, warns 
against too simple an agreement with Acton, 
I think Lincoln shows us the greater wisdom 
of a wiser man than Acton. I mean the great 
French writer on America, Tocqueville, who 
wrote: “Men are not corrupted by the exer- 
cise of power or debased by the habit of 
obedience, but by the exercise of a power 
which they believe to be illegitimate, and 
by obedience to a rule which they consider 
to be usurped and oppressive.” There is 
much more to this problem but I must leave 
it at this. Lincoln, by his superb and just 
compound of the tender and the strong has 
taught Americans how not to be corrupted 
by the exercise of power or by obedience 
to it. He teaches us how to face—with a 
proper fear and yet with a reasonable hope— 
how to face the task of governing men in 
a free republic. It is easy to be soft, it is 
easy to be hard. It is greatness to be both 
gentle and strong and to know when and how 
to be each. John Drinkwater in his play has 
Lincoln say, “I accepted this war with a sick 
heart.” Yes, his heart shrank, but his head 
and hand were ready to the task. That is his 
greatness, and we must love it in its full- 
ness. 

I turn now to another popular view of 
Lincoln, Lincoln the common man, He was 
one of us, this loud laughing, sometimes 
rowdy, tall galoot of aman. This is the view 
of Lincoln as the wisecracker, the joke teller, 
the simple man of homely truths. The poor 
boy, without education, without advantages, 
who made good, who was “plain folks” writ 
large. Is this a true view? Will the Lincoin 
thus portrayed fit the mantle of greatness we 
lay upon him? Again Ido not scoff. But we 
must go beyond this. There were a thou- 
sand, 10,000 men then, and 10,000 men now 
who fill this bill. Joke tellers as funny, 
men without advantages who have made 
good. It is wrong and it is demeaning to 
Lincoln to exaggerate his commonness. Let 
me paraphrase Lincoln to make my point. 
He was of us, and he was for us, but he was 
not by us. He was of us, yes. He had our 
ways, our speech, he sprang from this soil. 
And he was for us. He bent his efforts to 
our well-being, he gave infinite dignity to our 
Principles of popular government, and he 
cared for us. But he was not by us. We did 
not make him what he was. He was greater 
than that. His greatness of soul and mind 
belong not to us, but to man as man, He 
transcended the conditions of any society as 
such. But what we can claim, what we can 
everlastingly claim is that we did accept this 
prince of men, we gave ourselves to him, we 
let him lead us, and we have the sense to 
love him. It is the noblest ¢laim of democ- 
racy that this man of humble origin could 
rise from our ranks, and through our ways, 
to the height of human achievement. 

Let me be specific. Common man? Un- 
educated? We all remember the story of his 
scratching his sums on a shovel, by the light 
of the fireside. True. Fine. But if we flat- 
ter ourselves that that is all, that a simple 
education, a good clear head, and lots of 
practical experience is enough for the great- 
ness which is Lincoln, we go wrong. Let me 
remind you of some things about his educa- 
tion. I do not, of course, mean the school- 
room, I mean his studies, Unfortunately, 
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and as I know only too well, schoolrooms and 
studies are not always synonymous. As it 
were, you can lead the student to the school- 
room, but you can’t make him think. Lin- 
coln was an extraordinarily well-read man. 
I have been going over the list of books he 
read. Merely to name some will make my 
point. The Bible, Shakespeare, Aesop’s Fa- 
bles, Robert Burns, Lord Byron, Milton, Gib- 
bons, Paine, Euclid, Bacon, Feuerbach, 
Fichte, Paley, Homer, Plutarch, Cervantes, 
Blackstone, Story’s and Kent’s Commen- 
taries, and dozens more. He read lots of 
history. He rastered some science. He even 
devoured a Greek grammar. And, of course, 
he read nearly all the great speeches and 
writings of American statesmen, and much 
American history. And, of course, he read 
more journals, papers, periodicals than I 
could here list. Let me add this: When I say 
he read these great books, I mean he really 
read them. He read intensely, studiously. 
He committed to memory endless pages of 
what he had read. He was in the deepest 
sense a learned man, 

What is my point? I want to show what 
is lacking in the view of Lincoln as common 
man. Certainly Lincoln had frontier wit, 
but he had also the brilliance and depth of 
Shakespeare. He had the best of cracker 
barrel commonsense and he had also that 
philosophical wisdom that comes only from 
intense scholarly, intellectual study. He had 
the richness and flexibility that comes of 
practical experience and he had the depth 
and rigor of the trained philosophical mind, 
the depth and rigor that comes only to the 
uncommon mind and that comes only with 
an uncommon devotion to intellectual re- 
flection. The view of Lincoln as common 
man is true, but only partly true. Frontier 
wit, cracker barrel commonsense, practical 
experience—these make him a splendid fel- 
low. When to this is added genius honed by 
intense study and refiection we begin to per- 
ceive Lincoln’s greatness. Frontier wit, 
cracker barrel commonsense, and practical 
experience. This was by us. This we gave 
him, and in this he was only the best of 
what all Americans had in some degree. But 
the genius reaching out to the company of 
great minds in every age and place, that is 
beyond us. We may give thanks that he 
happened among us and that we had it in us 
to accept him. Let me put it this way. He 
was not, as some would have it, a “cross- 
section of humanity,” but rather a man who 
shows us to what height the human nature 
can reach. He was the “common man’s un- 
common man.” We must learn to love his 
uncommonness and pray that such will rise 


, among us again, and prepare ourselves to ac- 


cept and not reject it. 

I have been speaking of the qualities of 
Lincoln during this examination of two 
popular views of Lincoln. Now let me turn 
to an academic view of Lincoln. Here we 
will examine especially the policies of Lin- 
coln. It is appropriate to my profession 
that, during this little talk, I should give 
you at least one reading assignment. There 
is a new book on Lincoln that I must men- 
tion because I owe it so much. In my brief 
comments on this academic view of Lincoln, 
I will be drawing on it heavily and therefore 
must mention it. I know the author well 
enough to know he will forgive me my re- 
liance on his work. The author is Prof. 
Harry Jaffa. The title of the book is 
“Crisis of the House Divided.” I recommend 
it to your attention: 

Now to this academic view of Lincoln. It 
goes by the name “revisionism.” In recent 
years, certain historians have come to revise 
the established views on the Civil War; hence 
revisionism. Since trends in scholarship 
often involve revision of earlier views we 
have these days several schools of revision- 
ism. I am talking now about the Civil War 
revisionists. The center of this view is the 
Opinion that the Civil War was a needless 
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war. It was not, in Seward’s phrase, an “ir- 
repressible conflict”; rather it was a repres- 
sible conflict. It was a tragic breaking down 
of our political process, of the give and. take, 
the bargaining and compromise of politics. 
Extremists arose, North and South, the abo- 
litionists and the “peculiar institution” de- 
fenders of slavery as morally sound; and they 
passionately injected moral issues into poli- 
tics, thereby inflaming the political situa- 
tion. And thus the breakdown of compro- 
mise, secession and the terrible Civil War. 
If only the wisdom of a Clay had prevailed, 
if only politicians had stayed calm and prag- 
matic all would have worked out. Thus re- 
visionism. But what about slavery? Per- 


haps the Union would have been saved, but. 


what about slavery? The revisionists have an 
answer to this. There was no need to fight. 
The Union could have been saved, compro- 
mise would have worked, and slavery would 
have died a natural death. How so? Because 
there was a natural limit to the extension of 
slavery. It would have been unable to ad- 
vance farther: into territories whose soil, 
climate, and circumstances made slavery un- 
profitable. And in time it would have died 
of unprofitability and opprobrium in the 
South itself. 

Now what has all this to do with Lincoln? 
Why he is the villain of the piece. The 
anonymous villain, I hasten to assure you. 
Few are so bold as to name and blame him 
fully. But there is no other possible impli- 
cation. While Lincoln was no abolitionist, it 
was he more than any other man who drew 
the line on slavery.. On this Lincoln was 
implacable. And that meant that he was 
implacable on the one issue where the North 
had to give if secession was to be avoided, 
because the right to extend slavery into the 
territories was the very issue to which all of 
the passions of the South had been drawn. 
It was Lincoln who molded and hardened 
northern resistance on the very thing where 
resistance meant southern secession. Thus 
he is revisionism’s implicit villain. And even 
more. In the house divided speech, Lincoln 
made clear the meaning of his policy on the 
territories. Its whole aim was to turn the 
Nation’s face against slavery, to stop it in its 
tracks and thus “to place it where the public 
mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the 
course of ultimate extinction.” While Lin- 
coln assured the South that, because of con- 
stitutional necessity, he would not take ac- 
tion against slavery in\the existing States his 
territorial policy was aimed at the ultimate 
extinction of slavery everywhere, in territor- 
ies and States alike. This is what Lincoln 
meant by his statement that the Nation 
could not endureshalf slave and half free, 
and this was what the South knew he 
meant. Villainous is it not? It was Lin- 
coln who made the conflict irrepressible. 
The only way to repress it was to conciliate 
the South, to abandon any restraint upon 
slavery. And this Lincoln would not do, 
nor allow the Nation to do. There was a 
man who wanted to repress the conflict, and 
he is the implicit hero of revisionist histor- 
ians. Stephen A. Douglas. ‘Douglas’ policy 
of popular sovereignty was aimed at extin- 
guishing the political crisis of slavery, by 
removing it from the Nation’s jurisdiction 
and placing it within the jurisdiction of the 
localities, the States or territories. Indeed, 
he denounced Lincoln as being a tyrannical 
nationalist, who wanted to destroy the Fed- 
eral character of the Union. Douglas and his 
policy were the last remaining hope that the 
crisis might be averted. Bt in the famous 
debate of 1858, it was Lincoln who, though 
losing the election, forced Douglas into such 
utterances as destroyed his policy and his 
standing. When the debate was over Lincoln 
had destroyed the last remaining hope that 
the crisis might be averted. From that mo- 
ment events rushed headlong to war. Vil- 
lainous is it not? 


Why did he do it? Revisionism, the 
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academic view I am discussing, answers ex- 
plicty or implicitly, he did it as a politician, 
an ambitious man desperately seeking is- 
sues, the agitation of which would prevent 
Douglas’ domination in Tlinois. That is, he 
took a position ruinous to his Nation for 
the sake of his cwn advancement. 
I needn’t say that this is a view of Lincoln 
which does very little justice to his great- 
ness. How may he be rescued from this 
fix? It all depends upon the question of 
whether slavery was in the way of dyirg 
@ natural death or whether it needed the 
hard push Lincoln gave it. All are agreed 
now that slavery had to go. In justice to 
Douglas it is probable that he too thought 
it had to go, and thought his policy the 
best way to permit it to die. I cannot to- 
night give the long and careful argument 
Lincoln offered to sustain his position that 
the time had come to hold fast against 
slavery. But as far as I understand him, I 
agree with him wholeheartedly. I offer you 
the barest outline of his argument. The 
American situation regarding slavery was 
worse in 1858 than it was in 1776 or 1789. 
From an evil tolerated as a necessity in 
the expectation that it was dying, millions 
had come to view it as a positive good. The 
defense of this positive good was leading mil- 
lions of men into a denial of the full mean- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, into 
a denial of the noble principles upon which 
free government must rest. And nature 
would not stop this growing and fatal evil. 
Once before men had hoped it would fade 
away, but the cotton gin had caused a new 
birth of slavery, by making it profitable 
again. Who could say—with new means of 
simplified labor, of mass production occur- 
ing daily—that technology would not give 
new life to slavery by making it profitable. 
Soil and climate would not stop slavery 
because men, driven by economic interest 
and doctrinal commitment, would find ways 
to use slavery. Consider only how slavery 
could have been employed in the mines— 
the classical occupation of slaves—in the 
new southwest. No, said Lincoln, it had to 
be stopped politically, affirmatively and hard. 
He held back his hatred of slavery, was ut- 
terly loyal to the Federal principle of the 
Constitution with regard to slavery in -the 
existing States. But he found—and this 
was his superlative skill as a political 
leader—the great issue—prevention of slav- 
ery in the territories—which would rally 
the majority of the nation back to its an- 
cient faith, to the defense of the Declaration 
and its principles against the claims of 
slavery, and thereby to purify the Republic. 

I say he was right. When would slavery 
have died its natural death? 1862? 1863? 
1875? 1890? 1900? ‘The imagination bog- 
gles at the horrible thought of that disease 
continuing in our Republic. I say Lincoln 
was right because he knew a moral issue 
when he saw one, because he had the super- 
lative skill to win the consent of Americans 
to his side on that moral issue, because he 
had the firmness to do what had to be done, 
and because he did it so that charity might 
come again to the Nation. On the view of 
Lincoln held by some of my academic col- 
leagues, he is reduced from greatness to 
baseness. But they are wrong. His great- 
ness may be vindicated. I have tried to 
show you what has to be thought through 
in order to vindicate his greatness. Knowl- 
edge of Lincoln does not cool one’s ardor. 


On the contrary, to know him more is to- 


love and honor him more. 

One last. word and I am through. What 
What does Lincoln teach us regarding po- 
litical leadership? Emerson said of Lincoln 
that he was “the executive of the best public 
sentiment of the country.” That tells us 
much that we need to know about political 
leadership, Great political leadership is not 
a matter merely of techniques and means. 
Nor is it a matter merely of mouthing pious 
aspirations. Political leadership must be 


Seka 











by to 
the led are advanced, by both the ends and 
purposes it offers and by the extent to which 
men are to fulfill those ends. 
Great makes a nation 
nobier than events could have made it with- 
out that leadership. auett tke this more 
superbly done than by Lincoln. 

" The Commodity Credit Corporation 

Storage Investigations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


_ OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, much is 
being said and written about the in- 
vestigation into the U.S. grain storage 
costs, which would give the impression 
that those who store farm commodities 
for the Government have been carrying 
on their business outside the law—or 
that they have been making hugh profits 
to which they are not entitled to under 
law. 

The facts are, of course, that the rates 
for storage were set by the Government, 
not by the peopie who store these com- 
modities in their own storage facilities, 
so it is plain to see that if the storage 
rates are too high it is not the fault of 
_ the owner of these storage facilities; 
hence, it is unfair and unjust to attempt 
to hold them up toe public scorn. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure you will re- 
member that before 1953 it was neces- 
sary for Congress to appropriate each 
year hundretis of millions of dollars for 
CCC grain bins and for storage facili- 
ties. of every nature, over and above the 
amounts appropriated since 1953. Why? 
Because in 1953, shortly after the Re- 
publicans took control of the White 
House and Congress, we passed a law 
which permitted private industry, far- 
mers included, to write off for income 
tax purposes over a period of 5 years 
capital investments for the building of 
agricultural commodity storage facilities 
which encouraged the building of such 
facilities enormously, by not only the 
dealers in such commodities, but also 
by our farmers and other people who 
had money to invest. 

That rapid writeoff law applied also 
to farm machinery because we felt that 
since private investments in all facili- 
ties for military supplies and storage 
were allowed the rapid 5-year writeoff 
for income tax purposes, then surely 
private investments for the production 
and storage of feed, food, and fiber—the 
most essential military commodities— 
were also entitled to it. 

I have given these facts in order to 
clear up in the reader’s mind the history 
of this grain storage program. I am 
sure yuu remember the unjust criticisms 
which were directed at the 80th Con- 
gress during the 1948 campaign by Mr. 
Harry Truman and others in his party, 
claiming that the Republican 80th Con- 
gress had not appropriated enough 
money for grain bins, only to learn after 
that election that the contracted ship- 
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ments of such bins from the factories 
had been unduly delayed. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am sure good 
profits—and, no doubt, too good in some 
instances—have been made by those who 
store CCC commodities, but I’m also sure 
that after most of those companies paid 
their local, State, and Federal taxes, 
their insurance and their high overhead 
expenses of doing business, and after 
deducting depreciation and-upkeep on 
their bins and buildings, the repairs on 
their trucks, shellers, loading and un- 
loading devices, and so forth, that the net 
returns to total investment would show 
an entirely different picture than the 
stories and figures we read about in the 
newspapers these days. 

And again may I say, let us not forget 
that they did not set the storage rates. 

Here is a letter which I feel deserves 
to be inserted at this point in the Rec- 
ORD: 

McArrHuR CHEMICAL Co., 
Eldridge, Iowa, February 6, 1960. 
Hon. Ben F. JENSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: During 1958, our county ASC 
man encouraged us to go into the business 
of storing Government grain. After inves- 
tigation, we decided to erect a 130,000-bushel 
bin. There were doubts as to getting the 
site filled, though we were strongly reas- 
sured that there was more than enough corn 
coming in. Our building was ready late 
that summer, but we only received some 
56,000 bushels of corn. Our revenue was 
$9,200. Our costs were $8,030 which in- 
cludes insurance, monthly inspections, 
fumigation, taxes, interest, and depreciation 
based on 10 years. We figure no labor be- 
cause that was equalized by receiving 
charges. Nor have we included any reserve 
for spoilage loss and shrink. That leaves a 
net profit of $1,170 on $34,000 investment, or 
3 percent return. 

However, during 1960 we should be able 
to make a reasonable profit because we now 
have 93,000 bushels of corn. But, of course, 
this is assuming that there is no reduction 
in storage rates. 

When making the decision on what the 
rate will be, please bear in mind the reason 
for private grain storage. That is. because 
heretofore there was excessive spoilage in 
Government bins. Consequently, private 
enterprise was invited to store grain at a 
fee set by the Government. So it doesn’t 
seem fair to lower this fee. 

Granted, there are cases of high profits. 
For instance, the faux pas wherein a party 
leased a Government building for $28,000 
and grossed almost $2 million on it. This 
and other cases are not representative and, 
therefore, not admissible evidence. The avy- 
erage, small operator must be studied and 
considered because he went into the stor- 
age business at the Government’s request 
and on the Government’s terms. 

Very truly yours, 
M. McArRTHOUR, Jr. 





Minnesota’s Own Children’s Ranch 
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or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cent Senate approval of legislation de- 
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signed to combat America’s juvenile 
delinquency problems reflects a growing 
awareness of the problems and the needs 
of our young people. I wish to call atten- 
tion to the achievements of a special 
program operated in Minnesota by the 
Volunteers of America in line with the 
purposes of the delinquency control leg- 
islation we passed here in the Senate. 

The Bar-None Ranch, Minnesota’s 
Own Children’s Ranch, located in 
Anoka County 32 miles from Minneap- 
olis, receives boys and girls referred 
through the Hennepin County Depart- 
ment of Court Services and the Anoka 
County Probation Office. These boys 
and girls come to the ranch for an in- 
tensive weekend program of work and 
play, group therapy, and personal coun- 
seling. 

This experimental program begun last 
October shows a tremendous potential 
cost-saving in treating and rehabilitat- 
ing children who have got into trouble 
with the law. It is possible that similar 
projects near large cities throughout the 
United States can rehabilitate many 
children through weekend programs 
which are far less costly than complete 
institutional care. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle about the Bar-None Ranch from the 
Minneapolis Tribune of January 31 anda 
subsequent letter to the editor by Lt. 
Col. Robert E. Nolte, executive director 
of the Volunteers of America in Minne- 
apolis, be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

Lieutenant Colonel Nolte is one of our 





most respected and admired citizens. IL 


have known him for many years ane am 
honored by his friendship. 

There being no objection, the articls 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, 
Jan, 31, 1960] 

“RancH” Opens New VIsTa To DELINQUENTS 

To the Eprror: 

The January 31 Sunday Tribune story 
about the Volunteers of America Bar-None 
operatfon (“Bar-None Ranch Offers New 
Approach to Delinquency Fight,” by Daniel 
J. Hafrey) vividly portrayed some of the in- 
teresting developments in our weekend 
ranching program. 

Hafrey is correct in calling this effort a 
fight against delinquency. But especially 
significant is the fact that in each of these 
lives the battle for success is being won by 
the parents and the youngsters themselves. 
They are not being forced te conform. They 
are seeking and finding a new way of life. 

These parents admit that somewhere 
they’ve made mistakes. They still love their 
children and want to help them. 

We can honestly say that the success of the 
program is due as much to the interest and 
zeal of the parents of the weekend ranchers 
as it is to the fine professionally trained and 
experienced staff working with the boys and 
girls. 

All of the parents agree in advance to at- 
tend six group sessions. Many of them con- 
tinue to attend these sessions long after 
the requirement is fulfilled, driving 70 miles 
for each visit. These parents and their 
youngsters are making a significant contri- 
bution to society’s quest for an answer to the © 
delinquency problem. 

As a parent of five children with many mis- 
takes behind me, I enjoy meeting every Sun- 
day afternoon with these folks, whose 
courage exceeds my own. How many times 
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they have said, “We know we’ve made mis- 
takes. Help us and we'll do our best.” 

We of the Volunteers of America are thrilled 
with this new addition to our other Bar- 
None Ranch services. Its success thus far 
has come because of the excellent back- 
ground work of the department of court 
services, which has made possible a diagnos- 
tic and treatment approach to each child’s 
problems. This has been followed through 
by an excellent ranch staff headed by Jack 
Fallon of the court services department. 

Hats off again, though, to these courageous 
parents. In finding some answers to their 
children’s problems, and in letting the 
stories be told, they help all society. 

Lt. Col. Rospert E, Nourse, 
Executive Director, Volunteers of 
America, Minneapolis, 


Bar None RANCH OFrrers NEw APPROACH TO 
DELINQUENCY FIGHT 


(By Daniel J. Hafrey) 


Sr. Francis, MiInn.—When 13-year-old Joe 
first started coming to Bar None Ranch for 
weekends, his pockets were loaded with candy 
and small change. 

. “Tll give you 15 cents if you’ll play ping- 
pong with me,” he would tell a counselor. 

“Will you let me drive the tractor?” he 
would ask Dick Ketcham, farm supervisor, 
proffering a candy bar. 

One Saturday morning he walked up 
dejectedly to Ketcham in the barn. ‘ 

“I don’t suppose you'll let me drive the 
tractor today,” he mumbled with a sidelong 
glance at the burly farmer. “I haven’t got 
any candy bars.” 

This is where the education of Joe began. 

“Listen, boy,” said Ketcham, who claims 
no knowledge of psychology or social work. 
“Do you think I let you drive the tractor 
because of your candy bars? 

“I let you drive it because you like to do 
it and I think you can do it. If I didn’t 
think you can drive the thing all the candy 
bars in the world wouldn’t change my mind.” 

As far back as he can remember, chubby 
Joe, who lives alone with his doting widowed 
mother, has tried to buy friendship. Also, 
he’s skipped school with regularity and 
engaged in petty theft with the same regu- 
larity. 

That got him before Juvenile Judge 
Thomas Tollakson and to Bar None. 

Now look in at the comfortable office of 
Lt. Col. Robert Nolte, national youth di- 
rector for the Volunteers of America, who 
own the ranch, and executive director of the 
organization’s Minnesota division. 

Sitting across the table from a pair of 
giggling, fresh-complexioned teenage girls, 
Nolte asked: “Let’s hear, girls, what you 
hope to be and have when you grow up.” 

Said blond, petite Jean: “I want to be a 
singer. I want a family, four kids, a nice 
husband who doesn’t run after other women 
and doesn’t drink too much. He must be a 
good Christian and go to church. I want a 
church wedding. I want a small house, a 
good car, no furs and lots of love.” 

Added brunet, bubbly Betty: “I want to 
be a secretary or a beautician. I want a 
family with 13 kids and a nice husband. 
He doesn’t have to be handsome, but he must 
be a gentleman. He must not drink. I want 
a big house, a boat so we can water ski, a 
station wagon and nice clothes: And we'll 
all go to church.” 

This, in part, is where the education of 
Jean and Betty began. 

Nolte, who is too modest to claim much 
knowledge of psychology and social work but 
has a great deal of both nonetheless, as well 
as much commonsense and vast experience, 
looked up after a moment and asked: 

“Do you think you can get the kind of 
nice men you want the way you are living 
now?” 

Jean and Betty smoke heavily. Their lan- 
guage would make a stevedore blush. Both 
have a long history of conflict at home. At 
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15, Betty is a compulsive drinker. At 165, 
Jean has run away from home repeatedly 
and lived with older men. 

That got them before Tallakson and to 
Bar None. 

Joe and Jean and Betty are not the young- 
sters’ real names. But there are girls and 
boys at Bar None with just these problems, 
All three are taking part in what Tallakson 
calls a new and wholesome approach to the 
growing challenge of juvenile delinquency. 

It grew out of a feeling on the part of 
Nolte and his wife, each in volunteer work 
for 25 years, that existing youth programs 
seem to bring no concrete changes in 
delinquents. 

“Giving them recreation, sports, and 
handicrafts just isn't enough,” said Nolte. 
“We need a more realistic approach that will 
try to get to the bottom of these youngsters’ 
difficulties.” 


Nolte went to Paul W. Keve, director of 


Hennepin County court services. No one is 
more aware than Keve of the pressures of 
growing numbers of delinquents, insufficient 
probation and parole staffs and the over- 
crowding of juvenile institutions such as 
Red Wing Training School or Glen Lake Home 
School. 

Besides wanting to save the money re- 
quired to build new institutions, Keve al- 
ways is looking for new, more effective ways 
of treating delinquents. 

From the meeting of the two men resulted 
the new program—first of its kind in the 
Nation which, Tallakson believes, may®set a 
new pattern. 

“Weekend ranching” means that delin- 
quent boys and girls on probation are left 
at home during the wéek so they can con- 
tinue school and lead a normal family life. 

On Friday afternoons they are taken to 
Bar None for 214 days of hard work, super- 
vised recreation, and intensive -ounseling, 
There are farm and housekeeping chores, 
horseback riding, skating, tobogganing, par- 
ties, and indoor games. 

Central to the whole program is close 
supervision and continued counseling, said 
Jack Fallon, a young, self-assured probation 
officer from Keve’s office who runs the show. 

Saturday nights the youngsters break up 
into small groups for group therapy under 
guidance of a staff member. They are en- 
couraged to talk out their problems, to try 
to understand what has led them into de- 
linquent ways. The youngsters comment on 
and criticize each other’s actions, thoughts, 
and attitudes. 

Group therapy, relatively new in Minne- 
sota, has been acclaimed elsewhere as pro- 
ducing good results in treating persons with 
emotional and behavior problems, adults and 
juveniles alike. 

There’s more than the formal sessions. 
Fallon and his staff are on hand at all times 
to make a telling point with a boy or girl 
when necessary. 

A counselor may interrupt hay-pitching 
chores at the barn to talk over his behavior 
with a boy. Or he may take aside another 
after undue boisterousness at lunch. 

Early Sunday afternoon the parents arrive. 
They may spend a few hours with their 
children in. the cheery, spacious lodge. Or 
they may wander down with the children to 
the Jake for skating or sledding. Or they 
may just go for a walk. 

Around 3 p.m. there is a group therapy 
session for the parents. Again, under 
guidance of experienced staff members, the 
parents are encouraged to talk, are helped 
to understand what has gone wrong with 
their children, what they may have con- 
tributed to their delinquent behavior and 
what they might do to improve things. 

Once again, the exchange between parents 
is an essential part of the process. 

After the session there is a buffet supper 
for parents, children, and staff. Then the 
parents take their sons and daughters home 
for another week of life at home and school, 


Said Nolte: “We think this is a more real- 
istic, deeper reaching approach. This way 
we don’t uproot a child. When he goes *o 
an institution he must readjust all over to 
living at home after discharge. ; 

“This way he lives his normal life all week 
long. But over the weekend he gets much 
more intensive treatment than he could get 


from an overloaded. probation officer. Th 
too, the weekend ts the time of grea 
portunity for getting into trouble at 
By getting them to the ranch we avoid 

Added Tallakson: “One of the virtu 
the program is the recognition that 
can’t deal with a child in isolation, 
delinquency problems go back to the home. 
This program recognizes both the parents’ 
rights with regard to their children and 
their duties.” 

Already, said the judge, the program has 
shown encouraging results. 

What Tallakson didn’t say, but what helps 
too, is that parental visits are part of the 
conditions on which a child goes to Bar 
None, If a parent refuses to come, his child 
may end up in Red Wing since he would 
not benefit from weekend ranching. ~ 

The same thing may: happen if the chil 
absolutely refuses to go to the ranch, So 
far, Fallon said, there hasn’t been a child 
who simply couldn’t be persuaded to give 
it a try, although some approach it with 
real fears. 

Tallakson’s point was illustrated by one 
woman whose son has been rebellious, truant 
and runaway and whose father had threat- 
ened to “break his backside down until he 
minds.” 

After a half-dozen Sunday visits she con-— 
ceded that “maybe not all the fault is Jim’s. 
Maybe part of the fault is ours, too.” 

Said a father whose son by a previous wife 
just couldn’t get along with his stepmother, 
and who has been skipping school, stealing, 
and setting fires: 

“Down at the plant I run a lot of men 
and have no trouble. But I have never been 
able to run Bob. Here at the ranch is the 
first time anybody can get to him. I sure 
apprepriate what they are doing for us here.” 

Bob himself, a likeable 11-year-old tow- 
head who looks as if butter wouldn’t melt in 
his mouth—until he opens it to speak—un- 
wittingly summarized best what to Fallon, 
Nolte, and Keve is the gist of the program, 
what they are trying to give their young 
charges. > 

When his turn came to lead a song during 
the after-lunch pandemonium, Bob con- 
ducted with gusto a song containing the fol- 
lowing lines: 


“You must go and stand your trial 
You have to stand it by yourself 
Oh, nobody else can stand it for you 
You have to stand it by yourself.” 
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Poll Results 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just completed another of my regularly 
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conducted polls of public thinking in my 
congressional 








district. The poll was 

based on some of the extremely impor- 

tant issues facing the Congress and the 
people 


response 
far exceeded my expectations and the 
tabulated results virtually constitute a 
referendum of my district. 

My polls are in the form of a printed 
questionnaire, requiring simple yes-and- 
no answers, mailed to the registered 
voters in the district, regardless of polit- 
ical affiliation. 

The district is very representative and 
is composed of many varied interest 
groups. It has the wealthy, the poor, 
and the so-called middle class. It has a 
high concentration of labor, white-collar 
workers, small business, large industries, 
and productive farmlands. Its political 
complexion is slightly Democratic. 

The percentage tabulation of the an- 
swers on the poll I have just conducted 
are included below without comment. I 
trust the results will prove as interesting 
and informative to all who study them 
as they are to me. 

Pott RESULTS 


1. President Eisenhower, in his state of 
the Union message, prophesied a $4.2 billion 
surplus for the next fiscal year. Do you feel 
this us should be used to reduce the 
national debt instead of reducing taxes? 
Yes, 81 percent; no, 19 percent. 

2. He also declared that our defense in- 
stallations and aggression-deterrent weap- 
ons were adequate to our needs. Do you 
agree? Yes, 65 percent; no, 35 percent. 

3. The budget will recommend for space 
exploration about twice as much money as 
was available this year. Would you so vote? 
Yes, 69 percent; no, 31 percent. 

4. A bill is pending to provide tax-paid 
medical and hospital insurance for people 
eligible to receive social security benefits. 
Does it have your support? Yes, 53 percent; 
no, 47 percent. 

5. Public Works appropriations, which con- 
tain provisions for flood control and rivers 
and harbors improvements are often labeled 
“pork barrel bills.” Do you oppose them? 
Yes, 48 percent; no, 52 percent? 

6. Has the time come when the United 
States should insist that the prosperous in- 
dustrialized nations of the free world join in 
contributions to aid the underdeveloped non- 
Communist nations? Yes, 91 percent; no, 
9 percent. 

7. Do you believe that the full force and 
power of the Federal Government should be 
employed to guarantee the civil rights of all 
citizens? Yes, 77 percent; no, 23 percent. 

8. The Congress will again be asked to pro- 
vide funds for urban renewal projects. Do 
you favor this program? Yes, 41 percent; no, 
59 percent. 

9. A key issue: Do you favor increased 
Federal spending to expand the economy in 
preference to reduced spending to retard in- 
fiation? Yes, 15 percent; no, 85 percent. 

10, There will be a bitter controversy over 
whether or not to raise the legal interest rate 
that the Government may pay on long-term 
bonds. Would you vote “yes” or “no”? Yes, 
48 percent; no, 52 percent. 

11. Would you favor legislation prohibiting 
the sale and serving of alcoholic beverages 
aboard commercial airlines? Yes, 63 per- 
cent; no, 37 percent. 

12. Legislation is pending to increase mini- 
mum wages above the present floor of $1 per 
hour. Should it be passed? Yes, 55 per- 
cent; no, 45 percent. 

13. (Answer by number.) If a Democrat 
is to be our next President, do you favor (1) 
Stevenson, (2) Symington, (3) Kennedy, (4) 
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Humphrey, (5) Johnson, (6) Somebody else? 
(1) 20 percent; (2) 12 percent; (3) 35 per- 
cent; (4) 7 percent; (5) 13 percent; (6) 13 
percent. 

14. (Answer by number.) If a Republican 
is to be our next President, do you favor (1) 
Nixon, (2) Rockefeller, (3) somebody else? 
(1) 69 percent; (2) 20 percent; (3) 11 per- 
cent. 





Medical Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we Americans have come to 
realize that a strong civil defense pro- 
gram can be an effective part of overall 
deterrent strength against enemy at- 
tack. If a nation has the plan it must 
have to recover quickly from an allout 
attack, those who might launch such an 
attack will think long and hard before 
making any such decision. 

such program must obviously rely 
heavily on medical civil defense. In an 
article in the February 1960 issue of the 
Journal of the Medical Society of New 
Jersey, Jack R. Karel, M.D., discusses 
this vital matter. Dr. Karel is chair- 
man, Civil Defense Committee, Union 
County Medical Society; medical coordi- 
nator, Union County Civil Defense and 
Disaster Control; and a member of the 
Special Committee on Disaster Medical 
Services, the Medical Society of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

MepicaL Civit. DErensse t 
(By Jack R. Karel, M.D.) 

History has shown that when the “chips 
are down” the doctors of this country were 
ready for any medical emergency that arose, 
whether it was in war, floods, hurricanes, ex- 
plosions, railroad accidents, and so forth. 

Since World War II, regardless of the 
apathy (a word I am beginning to detest) 
amongst the general public and the medical 
profession particularly, the lack of proper 
leadership by the Federal Government, the 
Congress, and State executives throughout 
the United States and especially by lack of 
medical leadership in the State medical 
societies, certain county medical societies 
in collaboration with the county civil de- 
fense and disaster control organization have 
gone ahead and developed excellent medical 
civil defense organizations. This has been 
possible only through the concerted effort 
of a hard core of individuals dedicated to 
civil defense. Many of them have given 
much of their time to the enhancement of 
local medical civil defense organization. In 
the past 4 years this constant pressure and 
enlightenment of the medical profession is 
beginning to bear fruit. 

There is much to be done yet in enlighten- 
ing every doctor about his medical civil de- 
fense responsibilities, but the opening wedge 
has been made. Naturally, more progress 
will be made in some areas than in others, 
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but progress there must be. In this atomic 
and hydrogen age, space and missile activi- 
ties, time is of the essence. The medical 
profession is the most important division 
of civil defense. We doctors must not falter 
and get behind the times. We must not 
show any sign of helplessness. We must 
demonstrate with our knowledge that sur- 
vival is possible, especially when proper pre- 
cautions are taken ahead of time. We must 
not sell ourselves or America short. 

What can we as doctors do to enhance the 
eapabilities of survival in the nuclear age? 
We can surely do something—giving a very 
small amount of time—even as little as 1 
hour a month, or more if possible, to the 
cause of medical civil defense throughout 
New Jersey. If we do this, we will show the 
general population of America that we doc- 
tors are not deaf when asked to think about 
defending ourselves against a possible nu- 
clear attack. 

How can we by devoting a small amount 
of time contribute to the survival of this 
country? ‘The answer is to devote this time 
to the medical civil defense program in each 
municipal and county civil defense organi- 
zation, Medical civil defense may be divided 
into the following categories, each of which 
will be briefly touched wpon: organization, 
emergency first aid, hospital disaster plans, 
radiation defense, and civil defense emerg- 
ency hospital. 

On March 10, 1955, the Governor of New 
Jersey signed a proclamation entitled “The 
New Jersey State Disaster Control Plan” part 
of which is as follows—“I do further proclaim 
that the aforementioned New Jersey State 
Control Plan and the requirements, rules 
and regulations set forth therein shall, 
according to their respective terms be bind- 
ing upon all political subdivisions, public 
agencies, public officials and employees and 
upon each and every person of the State.” 
This was the beginning of the State, county 
and municipal civil defense organization as 
we have it today. 


EMERGENCY FIRST AID 


Every doctor must become familiar with 
newer concepts of treatment in this nuclear 
age of such urgent conditions as hemorrhage, 
fractures, blast damage, shock and burns. 
Doctors must learn that the key to manage- 
ment of disaster victims is Sorting.2 Under 
this heading the following divisions come 
into focus: 

1. Casualties requiring minimal treatment, 

“2. Casualties requiring immediate care. 

8. Casualties whose surgical treatment 
may be delayed without immediate jeopardy 
to life. 

4. Casualties whose therapy will be expect- 
ant (the most critical group). 

To be effective, each municipal civil de- 
fense organization must have readily avail- 
able medical teams to go to the scene of a 
disaster, able to function individually or to 
set up first aid medical posts throughout 
the community, for example, in schools. A 
mobile team to go to the disaster areas might 
consist of two doctors and a nurse or one 
doctor, one dentist and a nurse. Each 
should have available and easily trans- 
portable a first aid emergency kit about the 
size of an army foot locker containing essen- 
tial medical supplies. The first aid medical 
post team would be a larger medical organ- 
ization for emergency service. 

Every hospital must have a hospital dis- 
aster plan, for only then will the hospital be 
able to cope with large numbers of injured 
in a disaster. The plan must be tried out 
so that the organization will function 
smoothly. The Boy Scout organization and 
rescue squads are very cooperative and will- 
ing to assist in this endeavor. 


RADIATION DEFENSE 
Every doctor must become familiar with 


the medical aspects of nuclear radiation. He 
must learn more about alpha, beta, and gam- 
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ma rays than he ever learned in medical 
school. He must have some basic knowl- 
edge of bomb fallout and how the bomb 
causes blast damage, burns, and hemorrhage. 
It is essential that he know how much radia- 
| tion a person can take each day and how 
much is lethal. The field of radiation is now 
“a most important medical problem. 


THE CIVIL DEFENSE HOSPITAL 


The final caetgory in medical civil defense 
is that which has come into being during 
the past 3 years and which is essential near 
potentially critical areas. This is the emer- 
gency civil defense hospital. It is a 200-bed, 
completely equipped hospital. The equip- 
ment, when packed, weighs approximately 
13% tons. The packaged unit can be loaded 
into one large van truck and transported 
when needed. The mission of this civil de- 
fense emergency hospital is to provide early 
hospitalization for the seriously ill and in- 
_ jured casualties as close as possible to the 

stricken area for life saving, initial and re- 
parative treatment or surgery. It is rec- 
ommended that the supplies and equipment 
be set up in a preselected public building 
in time of emergency. Modern schoolbuild- 
ings not more than two stories in height are 
preferable. 

In establishing the medical organization 
for these civil defense emergency hospitals, 
the disaster plans of the fixed hospitals must 
not be disturbed. Doctors for the emer- 
gency hospitals must come from those not 
having an assignment in a hospital disaster 
plan. To accomplish and arrange a com- 
petent staff for the civil defense hospital, it 
is advisable that there be collaboration be- 
tween the civil defense committee of the 
county medical society and the county civil 
defense coordinator and his medical coor- 
dinator. Before such a meeting takes place, 
the council of each county medical society 
must announce its policies to the complete 
membership and must stress each member's 
responsibilities to civil defense. 

Civil defense is here to stay and has be- 
come a way of life whether we like it or not. 
By joining in voluntarily with the thousands 
in other walks of life, to enhance the capa- 
bilities of civil defense, we will be contribut- 
ing immeasureably a most important factor 
for our survival and the survival of this 
country, and giving notice to our potential 
enemy not to underestimate our people. 


1Developed from an exhibit at annual 
meeting of the Medical Society of New Jer- 
sey in Atlantic City, Apr. 25 to May 1, 1959. 
Dr. Karel is chairman, Civil Defense Com- 
mittee, Union County Medical Society, med- 
ical coordinator, Union County Civil Defense 
and Disaster Control, and member of the 
Special Committee on Disaster Medical Serv- 
ices, the Medical Society of New Jersey. 

*Ziperman, H. H.: Symposium on Manage- 
ment of Mass Casualties. Brooke Army Med- 
ical Center, M317-18: 116 (1958). 





Inflation Is a Deadly Menace to All 
Segments of American Life 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in- 
 flation has long been recognized as the 
_ Nation’s No. 1 domestic problem. To- 
day we are congratulating ourselves on 
‘What appears to be a current lull in 
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rising prices. While we may be entitled 
to congratulate Ives, nevertheless 
there must be no cessation of our anti- 
inflationary efforts. Constant vigilance 
is the price of avoiding further inflation. 
I heartily concur with the opinion of 
President Eisenhower and many other 
responsible leaders of American thought 
that inflationary. pressures continue to 
be a dire threat to the American 
economy. 

Past experience has taught us "that 
without continued efforts to curb price 
advances and to restrain inflation- 
breeding situations, renewed increases in 
prices may well.occur. We must not be 
complacent. We must not allow the 
dollar to be further deflated. It is for 
this reason that I am speaking to you 
today and urging that all thoughtful 
Americans unite in a common effort to 
oppose rising prices. 

As the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment has recently stated, continu- 
ing inflation will: 

Undo one of the major adileeuminiie of re- 
cent generations. Never before have so many 
people, even of the lowest income groups, 
owned some liquid assets such as bank de- 
posits, savings bonds, insurance policies, and 
savings and loan shares. With this has come 
a@ great independence and freedom of the 
average man. Inflation will eat away the 
values of these savings. Workers who now 
have a large investment in private and pub- 
lic pension funds would be among the chief 
victims. of the process, since they will be 
forced to rely on fixed pensions, whose value 
has been eroded by inflation, to support 
themselves after they retire. 


Recently, I read a headline, “Decem- 
ber Living Costs Drop to October Level.” 
This is encouraging news. However, let 
us not be deceived. We must not forget 
that from 1940 to 1953 the cost of living 
increased 91 percent and that during 
President Eisenhower’s 7 years in the 
White House the cost of living has in- 
creased 9.8 percent. In other words, 
during the 20-year period the total in- 
crease is over 100 percent. Although it 
is quite true that the average increase 
last year, 1959, was less than 1 percent, 
we must ask the question, Will the price 
spiral be renewed? Prices for food, 
clothing, and durable commodities, in- 
cluding automobiles, were lower in De- 
cember than in previous months, Never- 
theless, service items, including medical 
care, transportation, light and heat are 
still mounting. 

It is common knowledge that the 
dollar today is worth less than half its 
1939 value. In other words, in 1939 a 
dollar was a dollar. From 1939 to 1952 
the dollar dropped 48 cents or to 52 
cents. Despite President Eisenhower's 
efforts since 1953 to halt the decline in 
the value of the dollar, today, the experts 
tell us, a dollar will only buy as much as 
48 cents did in 1939. 

A few startling statistics will explain 
this deflation of the dollar. Since 1939, 
food costs have risen 150 percent, medi- 
cal costs 111 percent, rents 90 percent, 
and gas and electricity 17 percent. 

Inflation has been called many things. 
Essentially, it is a continuous and un- 
checked general rise in prices. 

Inflation has been explained by several 
different theories. The methods used in 
tackling this monumental problem de- 
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pend, of course, upon the approach to the 
problem. According to the classical 
economic theorists, inflation is essen- 
tially a monetary matter. When money 
and credit rise out of proportion to the 
output of goods and services—prices rise. 
I am sure we all have frequently heard 
the definition of inflation as “too much 
money chasing too few goods.” 

Currently, however, inflation is also 
being analyzed in terms of cost-push 
factors. That is, many economists and 
other experts believe that rising costs, 
particularly wages, rather than the 
forces of demand and supply in the 
marketplace, tend to cause increases in 
prices. Certainly this analysis appears 
valid as applied to the 1957-58 solved 
in prices. The price rise in those 2 
years occurred in the face of unemploy- 
ment and excess productive capacity. 

Whatever the controversy concerning 
the causes of inflation, there can be no 
question as to the effects of unchecked 
price rises. 

Let us look squarely at some economic 
facts. According to the latest survey 
of Consumer Finances of the Federal 
Reserve Board, the average family in- 
come in the United States in 1958 was 
$5,150. Now, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is no princely sum. Furthermore, ir. that 
year 20 Pern of all families had in- 
comes of $1,890 or less: What effect 
would a resurgence of inflation have on 
the average American family? How 
could the American home survive further 
deterioration of income through a re- 
newal of inflation? 

The dire experience of the past should 
warn us against the dangers of the fu- 
ture. A man with a wife and two chil- 
dren, who earned $5,000 in 1942 needed 
about $9,300 last year to be as well off. 
What of the $5,000-a-year man today? 
What will be his plight in 17 years? 

Those who are most severely affected 
by steep advances in prices are our sen- 
ior citizens, retired persons, and those 
approaching retirement. The income of 
these individuals cannot be boosted with 
every increase in prices. 

Today there are more than 15 million 
older ‘citizens in the group of those 65 
years of age and over. These senior citi- 
zens comprise between 9 and 10 percent 
of the population. In contrast, there 
were only about 9 million older persons 
among us in 1940. In view of the stead- 
ily increasing proportion of older people, > 
we may expect 25 million aged 65 and 
more by 1980. In other words, Ameri- 
cans are living longer and there are more 
of them. 

As the proportion of seniors in our 
total population expands, so does the 





‘number of retirees. Almost half a mil- 


lion persons are added each year to the 
number of retirees. 

In this wealthy land of ours which 
takes such pride in high standards of 
living, the median income of all persons 
65 years and over was under $1,000 as of 
March 1958. 

At least 1144 million of our citizens 
and a considerable number of depend- 
ents are living on private pensions. 
Monthly benefits total $950 million. ~ 
Eighty-five percent of these private pen- 
sion plans have been started since 1940, 





several times in the past few years, the 
average monthly old-age pension in 1959 
was only $73. 

There are now at least 57.8 million 
workers covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance programs. Renewed 
inflation would take a tragic toll of the 
future welfare of these citizens. 

In addition to persons living on re- 
tirement, there are about 2% million 
recipients of public old-age assistance. 
Payments currently average almost $65 
a month, compared with $19 in 1939. 
Over the years, public old-age assistance 
has had to keep step with inflationary 
tendencies. How far will $65 stretch 
10 years from now? 

Inflation has corroded the benefits of 
pension and annuity plans. In addition, 
the value of many other different forms 
of savings has shrunk in the wake of 
spiraling prices. 

As I mentioned earlier, an unprece- 
dented number of Americans own bank 
deposits, bonds, insurance policies, and 
savings and loan shares. These Amer- 
icans have followed the ideals of thrift 
and savings. Many are planning to 
supplement retirement incomes, provide 
for their children’s education, for a 
vacation or for an emergency. Such 
Americans have been unsuspectingly 
robbed of the full value of their savings 
by inflation. 

To demonstrate the toll that inflation 
has taken of financial assets, one study 
showed that a given sum of money in- 
vested in various media on December 13, 
1948, would have had the following real 
value 10 years later: Cash in the bank, 
@ loss of 16.7 percent; preferred stocks, 
a loss of 25 percent; US. Treasury 
bonds—2 2s of 1967-72, a loss of 29 per- 
cent. 

How the value of the Government 
bond has plunged over the years is a 
notorious chapter in our economic his- 
tory. I have just quoted one example. 
There are many others, with especial 
reference to the smaller denominations 
of savings bonds, so important to the 
average American. The value of cur- 
rently outstanding investments in U.S. 
savings bonds amounts to around $49 
billions. How can we urge Americans 
to be patriotic and “Buy U.S. Savings 
Bonds,” if the future value of these 
securities dwindles and dwindles? 

In addition to Government savings 
bonds, savings accounts in savings ana 
loan associations have mounted to about 
$48 billions. Accounts in mutual sav- 
ings banks and in savings accounts of 
commercial banks have a value of $34 
billions and $60 billions, respectively. 

An unprecedented number of Amer- 
icans own life insurance—about 280 mil- 
lion of us. Preliminary estimates place 
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the value of all life insurance now in 
force in the 50 States and Puerto Rico 
at $534 billions. 

I am stressing the evils of inflation 
because of my concern with maintaining 
the future integrity of these vast invest- 
ments. 

My warnings concerning inflation in- 
clude the wage earner. It is an undis- 
puted fact that the American workman 
“never had it so good.” ‘To quote a re- 
cent study by a well-known interna- 
tional labor union, “the average wage in 
1958 was 157 percent of what it was in 
1948; prices in 1958 were 130 percent of 
what they were in 1948.” 

But we forget that inflation has levied 
an indirect tax on wages and salaries. 

A very revealing table, appearing in 
the January 1960 Economic Report of 
the President, likewise illustrates the 
tribute exacted by the pirate inflation. 
Average spendable weekly earnings of a 
worker with three dependents amounted 
to about $25 a week in 1940. In 1959, 
this spendable weekly income had 
climbed to about $80 or an increase of 
$55. However, inflation has cut the value 
of this dollar gain almost in half. 

About 3.4 million workers are covered 
by cost-of-living increase provisions. As 
the cost of living advances, an increase 
in hourly wage rate is guaranteed. Let 
us think for a minute. These gains may 
be very costly to the workers receiving 
them. As labor costs are raised, so then 
are prices in these industries. Thus the 
products of such industries become less 
and less competitive with those of other 
domestic industries which are not bound 
by escalator clauses in wage contracts. 
And, too, industries which grant cost-of- 
living wage increases become less and 
less competitive with imports from coun- 
tries abroad where wages are so much 
lower than in the United States. 

Prices chasing wages which in turn 
chase rises in the cost of living can only 
spell economic disaster by pricing goods 
out of the market. Thus apparent wage 
advantages of today run a serious risk 
of being wiped out tomorrow. 

I have reviewed briefly the tragic tale 
of the economic hardships inflicted upon 
millions of our citizens by inflation. 

It is all well and good to talk about 
inflation. ‘The big question is, “What 
can we do about it?” The administration 
has utilized a variety of measures to re- 
strain inflation. So some extent these 
have been effective. Excessive Govern- 
ment expenditures above and beyond re- 
ceipts have an inflationary influence. 
This we all know. I believe that the 
President’s hold-the-line budget should 
assist materially in the continuing re- 
straint of inflationary forces. 

The President has made provision for 
a $4.2 billion surplus. This he proposes 
to use in paying off some of the huge 
national debt. Such action will surely 
in the President’s own words, “help 
counteract inflationary pressures.” 
When the Federal Government cannot 
meet its expenditures by revenues, it 
must turn to borrowing. Such fiscal 
actions usually add to the supply of 
money. ‘Thus, with some debt retire- 
ment, the amount of funds in circula- 





tion will actually be reduced. This in 


turn will diminish inflationary tenden- — 


cies 

In examining the national budget, we 
must constantly view Government ex- 
penditures with a critical eye toward 


economy. I do not mean that we should © 


shortchange the defense and nationa] 
security of our country. But .we must 
be assured that we have the most effi- 
cient organization for production of 
arms. As President Eisenhower insists, 
we must be assured that we receive a 
dollar’s worth of arms for every dollar 
spent. 

Now let me turn to other means of 
dealing with inflationary trends in the 
economy. As we have seen, excessive 
expansion of money and credit fre- 
quently produces upswings in prices. 
The Federal Reserve Board is the chief 
regulator of the monetary system in the 


United States. Various courses of action - 


are available to the Board to contract 
the supply of money and credit, by re- 
stricting the lending power oi commer- 
cial banks. This goal is accomplished 
through open-market operations, raising 
reserve requirements of member banks, 
and raising the discount rate. 

With interest rates raised to an all- 
time high through action by the Federal 
Reserve, the high cost of borrowing 
funds has tended to place a ‘check upon 
feverish business activity, and in turn, 
upon prices. 

Management of the national debt is 
also a prime factor in controlling infla- 
tion. I have praised the President’s in- 
tention of paying off some of the na- 
tional debt. However, there is another 
aspect of debt management which re- 
quires our attention. Many financial 
specialists believe that a great propor- 
tion of the debt should be in longer term 
securities than is now the case. Meet- 
ing payments on short-term debt and 
constant refinancing requires borrowing 
and more borrowing. This in effect in- 
creases the supply of money and credit. 
As the President has suggested, a helpful 
move would be to eliminate the ceiling 
of 44% percent on interest rates on long- 
term Government securities, those ma- 
turing over 5 years. Thus the Treasury 
would have greater flexibility and mar- 
ket appeal in sale of intermediate and 
long-term bonds. Consequently, undue 
expansion in the supply of money and 
credit would be curbed. 

So much for monetary and _ fiscal 
measures utilized in coping with infla- 
tion. 

No honest discussion of inflation can 


overlook the recent prolonged steel - 


strike. 

It is the situation in the steel indus- 
try which may contain the sparks of re- 
newed inflation. 

As I have indicated, there are the 
proverbial two schools of thought con- 
cerning causes of inflation. The newer 
school emphasizes rises in price levels as 
a result of boosts in wage rates above 
improvement in productivity. 

The recent steel strike is a case in 
point. Steel production is basic to our 
economy. But for 116 days the steel 
furnaces were idle. Asa result one-half 
@ million workers were unemployed. 
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Let us examine the steel settlement for 
a moment. The many clauses of the 
new contract add up to this: Wage and 
fringe benefits up to 40 cents an hour 
over a 30-month period. 

Despite the increases in wages steel 
management has announced that there 
will be no immediate price increases. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Blough, chairman of 
the United States Steel Corp., has stated 
that for the past 20 years, employment 
costs have been upped on an average of 
8 percent a year and prices have been 
increased 5.5 percent. 

On the heels of Mr. Blough’s state- 
ment many ask this question: How then 
can we escape another advance in the 
price of steel, even though employment 
costs have been raised less than half of 
the above 20-year average? 

They assert it is true that improve- 
ments in productivity have been empha- 
sized as a means of preyenting advances 
in prices. However, those skeptical in- 
sist that a sincere, all-out effort will be 
needed to stem another uptrend in 
prices of steel. Yet their attitude is one 
of doubt. They ask: What effect would 
another rise in steel prices have on the 
economy as a whole? 

They remind the public that steel is 
used in all kinds of machinery, buildings, 
railroads, automobiles, trucks and in 
many other ways. ‘They stress the fact 
that steel literally pervades our entiré 
life. Finally, the skeptics ask: How is 


it possible, then, in the event that steel, 


prices are raised a notch in a few 
months, say, that a general surge in 
prices can be avoided? 

Concluding, they urge a more positive 
and stringent approach to the problem 
of the pressures on the general price 
level exerted by strikes for increases in 
wage and fringe benefits. 

In this connection, many suggestions 
have been put forward. The President 
stated in his state of the Union message 
that he will “encourage regular discus- 
sions between management and labor 
- outside the bargaining table.” Such dis- 
cussions presumably would deal with 
general problems of the economy, such 
as the disaster of inflationary prices, as 
well as questions relating to specific in- 
dustries. Such friendly talks will be 
helpful, I am sure. 

Other tools for dealing with strikes 
have been — suggested. Factfinding 
boards of inquiry which are empowered 
to make recommendations should be 
established- as’ soon as a strike is de- 
clared, some say. Others say the Fed- 
eral Mediation Service should be called 
immediately into a labor controversy: 
Some feel that in the last analysis we 
may be forced to establish compulsory 
arbitration, with representatives of con- 
sumer interests well represented on ‘the 
arbitration panels. It may well be that 
all of these procedures should be in- 
cluded within the possibilities of labor 
law yet many urge that those stubborn 
cases which refuse to give way to settle- 
ment within a_reasonable period of time 
should be submitted to compulsory arbi- 
tration. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have reviewed 
the story of the ravages of inflation. I 
have discussed those measures which 
have been successfully instituted in 
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fighting this scourge of our economy. 
In addition, I have felt impelled to warn 
against the possible renewal of price up- 
swings. To guard the economic security 
of our country we must institute addi- 
tional ‘machinery now for preventing 
further erosion of the economic agai 
tions of our Nation. 





Crack the Filibuster, and No Yielding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, an 
editorial in this morning’s New York 
Herald Tribune, contains some very per- 
tinent comments’ on the current civil 
rights debate. 

The editorial warns against the dan- 
ger that Senators reluctant to shut off 
debate would be agreeable to weak leg- 
islation. It points out correctly that 
civil rights diluted would be a triumph 
for the filibuster. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

CRACK THE FILIBUSTER, AND No YIELDING 

Yesterday was more of the same in the 
Senate, and no one could be sure how much 
longer the small southern minority would 
go on filibustering. 

To the complaints of “ordeal of torture,” 
the relevant answer, of course, is that the 
southerners can any time stop the torture 
by agreeing to a vote on the pending civil 
rights legislation. 

But they are clearly not ready for sur- 
render, and thus it must be assumed that 
the minority has trust in lungpower and 
quorum calis to the point where the major- 
ity yields either completely of accepts com- 
promise. 

This, however, isn’t happening. For one 
thing the windbaggery has only just begun. 
Senator JOHNSON, with perhaps a sense of 
humor, thinks there ought to be plenty of 
debate (around the clock to provide ample 
opportunity) on insuring the Negro’s right 
to vote. And this is precisely what the 
southerners are getting until such. time as 
enough of the majority may or may not be- 
come restive enough to invoke cloture. 

In our opinion, there is nothing much 
lost in letting the so-called debate go on 
for a while, Certainly the minority is prov- 





‘ing to the public the emptiness of its case. 


But what the majority should understand 
is that there must be no resort to compro- 
mise. True enough, Senator Russe.. denies 
that he has any thought of “wrapping an 
olive branch around a white flag,” but we 
imagine the Georgian would listen to terms. 

This is precisely the danger—that the 
Senators reluctant, to shut off debate would 
be agreeable to weak legislation. Thus the 
southerners would in effect gain a victory, 
because when it comes to making the Negro 
vote an actuality there. has to be strong 
law. Civil rights diluted would be a tri- 
umph for the filibuster. 

If this thing has to. be settled by a test 
of physical endurance, so be it. But let's 
have a law with meaning. 
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The Growing Problem of Footwear 
Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. -Mr. 
Speaker, on February 16, 1960, I had the 
pleasure of meeting with officials of the 
United Shoe Workers of America, AFL— 
CIO in Washington, D.C. Present at 
this meeting were Mr. George Fecteau, 
president; Mr. Angelo’ G. Georgian, gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer, and many 
others. Due to serious illness, Mr. John 
Jankowski, President of the Independ- 
ent Shoe Workers Union of Brockton, 
was unable to attend. 

This group is greatly concerned about 
the growing problem of imports of foot- 
wear into the United States and I sub- 
mit the following facts to the Members 
of Congress: 

Imports of footwear of all types have in- 
creased from 3,601,000 pairs in 1949 to 80,508,- 
000 pairs in 1959. Practically all of this in- 
crease has taken place in the last 5 years— 
since 1954. In 1954, footwear imports of all 
types—leather, rubber, and other materials— 
totaled less than 8 million pairs. In 1959, 
they totaled over 10 times that number. 

Over the same period, our exports of all 
types of footwear have been-declining. We 
exported 5,759,000 pairs in 1949, as compared 
with less than 3,750,000 pairs in 1959. 

In other words, in 1949 we exported roughiy 
six-tenths of a pair of footwear for each pair 
we exported. In 1959, we imported over 21 
pairs for each pair we exported. 

Dollarwise, imports of all types of foot- 
wear have skyrocketed from about $6 mil- 





‘lion in 1949 and $11%4 million’ in 1954 to 


nearly $94 million in 1959. On the other side 
of the picture, the value of our exports of 
all types of footwear, which totaled over $19 
million in 1949, had fallen to less than $12 
million in 1959. 

While the greatest, increase in imports has 
been in rubber footwear, there has also been 
an alarming growth in imports of other types 
of footwear. Nonrubber footwear imports in 
1959 were over twice as large, in numbers of 
pairs as in 1957, and nearly four times as large 
as in 1954. The number of pairs of men’s, 
youths’ and boys’ leather shoes imported in 
1959 was twice as large as in 1957 and more 
than eight times as large as in 1954. In 
women’s, misses, children’s, and infants’ 
leather shoes, the increase was even more 
striking. Imports in this classification in 
1959 were abut 24% times as large as in 1957 
and almost 13 times as large as in 1954. 

Continuation of this trend cannot fail to 
have serious consequences for American shoe 
workers and their employers. Imports of 
nonrubber footwear grew from only about 1 
percent of domestic nonrubber footwear pro- 
duction in 1954 to over 3% percent in 1959. 
If rubber footwear is included, the increase 
in relation to domestic production is even 
more striking. Imports of footwear of all 
kinds have grown from about 1 percent of 
domestic production of all kinds of footwear 
in 1954 to over 10 percent of domestic pro- 
duction in 1959. 

While the average value per pair of our 
leather footwear exports has been rising since 
1954, the average value per pair imported 
from many foreign sources—lItaly, Switzer- 
land, West Germany, France, and Spain— 
has decreased. Large numbers of shoes in 
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the leather classification came in during 1959 
from Japan, Hong Kong, Mexico, and Czecho- 
slovakia at very low average values—as low 
as 57 cents a pair average value for women’s 
shoes in the leather classification from Hong 
Kong. 

Friends of the American shoe worker must 
not lightly. disregard these alarming trends 
in footwear imports. Unless proper consider- 
ation is given to the protection of the Ameri- 
can shoe worker from competition from 
underpaid foreign labor, he will find his 
employment prospects, his income, and his 
standard of living seriously affected by the 
rising tide of footwear imports. 





Disposal of Surpluses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I know that many Members 
are following the outstanding series of 
articles on India appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post and written by J. R. Wig- 
gins, executive editor of the Washing- 
ton Post. Mr. Wiggins has just returned 
from an extensive tour of that nation. 

The third article in this series, deal- 
ing with disposal of American surpluses 
in India, was a particularly searching 
examination of tihs troublesome field. 

Mr. Wiggins, who comes from my 
neighboring State of Minnesota, well 
knows and understands the problems 
of American farmers who are being 
hampered by the great production which 
has resulted from their improved tech- 
nology and efficiency, but he also right- 
fully points out that there are many 
weighted considerations which, must be 
taken into account when disposing of the 
great American agricultural surplus, 

I commend this article to the atten- 
tion of all who are seriously concerned 
about the surplus problem in this coun- 
try and the hungry problem abroad. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

MILLIONS HUNGER FoR SURPLUSES OF UNITED 
STATES 
(The executive editor of the Washington Post 
has just returned from an extensive tour 
of India. This is the third of a series of 
stories reporting his findings) 
(By J. R. Wiggins) 

India’s food deficits and America’s sur- 
pluses ought to go together like the “love 
and marriage” and a “horse and carriage” of 
the song hit. : 

They are as complementary as the parts 
of a mortise and tenon joint. 

They do go together, to a degree. Under 
Public Law 480, the United States, since 1956, 
has agreed to furnish India surpluses worth 
$959.73 million. These have been paid for 
in counterpart funds, the rupee accounts of 
which are expendable in India and thus do 
not add to India’s foreign exchange problems. 
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They have gone largely to projects under 
India’s 5-year plans. 

These programs have included more than 
10 million tons of wheat and 350,000 tons 
of rice. 

BILLION A YEAR FOR STORAGE 

They have come out of the bulging ware- 
houses of America’s surplus agricultural 
commodities, on which the country is spend- 
ing $1 billion a year for storage (more than 
$1 million a day for wheat alone). 

To a sixth grade student of arithmetic it 
looks as though we could save $1 billion a 
year by giving India the whole stock—kit 
and kaboodle. : 

Why haven't we? 

One of the reasons for my trip was to 
find out why India didn’t ask for more and 
why we didn’t send her more—if not all— 
of our surpluses. 

There are encouraging reasons to believe 
the program will be stepped up. Among 
them is the projected visit of S. K. Patil, 
Minister of Food and Agriculture, who is 
bringing to the United States his plan to put 
from 1.4 million to 5 million tons of wheat 
in reserve storage. Patil began to mull over 
his plan long ago. He got more steamed up 
over it as the result of figures supposed to 
have been given President Eisenhower: 

“Every year the earth produces 1.7 billion 
tons of food. Divided equally among the 
planet’s 2.8 billion people this would furnish 
a diet of 2,350 calories to each one. But the 
United States has surpluses worth $9.2 bil- 
lion—1.4 billion bushels of wheat.” 


STORAGE BINS ABUILDING 


The Indian Government has begun to add 
to storage capacity and to buy land for more 
bins. A dispersed storage is envisioned so 
that supplies may be quickly available in 
case of crop failures. The plan has the 
interested backing of the Prime Minister. 
Patil is thinking of initial storage of 55 
miilion bushels. 

This is a needed and a useful and prudent 
thing to do in a country with limited storage 
facilities and the menace of local shortages. 
It costs the United States 17 cents a bushel 
to store grain; some Indian experts think 
they can store it for 7 cents. (FAO figures 
do not show this discrepancy.) It would 
meet a greater need at a lesser cost in India. 
It would help to stabilize prices in India too. 

The best place to store grain (and the 
cheapest) is in the bellies of hungry people. 
There is (according to social scientists) no 
large-scale starvation in India; but the odds 
are they are well-fed scientists. There are 
plenty of people who can and should eat 
more. Even 130 million bushels in Patil’s 
outside plan wouldn’t notably diminish the 
wheat stocks we are piling up at 400 to 500 
million bushels a year. 


OBSTACLES ARE LISTED 


What holds up a larger movement? What 
are the obstacles in India? 

There is some fear that accumulations of 
counterpart funds in rupees might have an 
inflationary effect, or at least put into for- 
eign hands too much control over Indian 
monetary stability. 

Some Indian officials fear Indian farm 
output might slow down if relieved of the 
pressure of stark necessity. 

There is some fear that heavy in-ship- 
ments would unsettle the markets of Indian 
farmers and thus slow up their production. 

There is uncertainty about the ability to 
handle the off-loading and dock storage and 
transport of a greatly accelerated movement. 
Wheat shipments are all off-loaded in bags 
at a rate as slow as only 1,000 tons a day 
compared with 5,000 tons off-loading rate for 
bulk grain at modern terminals. 

Flat storage construction might cost from 
85 to 70 cents a bushel and not all experts 
agree it is as good as upright concrete stor- 





age which costs from 75 cents to $2 in the 
United States. (This would be another drain 
on foreign exchange.) 

In the Indian Government there is an 
astonishing unanimity of belief that food 
grains should not be brought in under title 
III in the form of grants for charitable dis- 
tribution except in cases of flood, famine, 
and disaster. I heard warnings about de- 
moralizing the needy with free contribu- 
tions that I hadn’t heard since debates on 
the relief bills of the 1930’s in the United 
States. 

Worry was expressed that our surpluses 
will not last forever and India might de- 
velop a dangerous dependence and then be 
suddenly left without American grains. 

Many of these objections to larger intake 
of wheat do credit to Indian prudence, pride, 
and independence. They are, in part, how- 
ever, considerations that a short diet for 
Cabinet Ministers probably would remove. 


OBJECTIONS IN UNITED STATES 


In the United States there are also objec. 
tions based on: 

Shipping costs. (Often compounded by 
returning ships empty.) 

Skepticism about the adequacy of storage 
in India (and pest control). 

Fear of offending other grain exporters. 
(The Joint Wheat Utilization Committee, 
representing Canada, Australia, France, 
Argentina, and the United States, may help 
solve this issue.) 

These attitudes, on both sides, are not al- 
together of itnaginary origin. Still, there 
are those commercial warehouses bulging 
with 1,028 million bushels of wheat, those 


Commodity Credit bins with another 39 mil-. 


lion bushels, those old Liberty ships with 
their 37 million bushels. (Fall of 1959 fig- 
ures.) An there also are those hungry 
people. 

It seems as though most of the legiti- 
mate fears of India could be met by more 
formally tying the food imports and their 
counterpart funds to a program for improv- 
ing Indian agriculture at the same time. 
Some of them have been spent for this un- 
der existing programs. But what if the rupee 
accounts were committed officially to build- 
ing drainage ditches, irrigation canals, 
bunds, terraces, farm-to-market roads, go- 
downs (or storage pits), buying seed, bulid- 
ing fertilizer plants and educating farmers? 
Then the American surpluses would fill the 
current and impending gap between produc- 
tion and need; and would hasten the day 
when there would be no gap to fill. 

Apart from the mutual economic advan- 
tages of such an accelerated program there 
is that other consideration cited by Eugene 
R. Black, President of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development: 

“* * * never before in history was it pos- 
sible to say, as we can say now, that the 
kind of poverty that destroys individual 
dignity and stifles individual creative effort 
is not necessary.” 

Some of the simple agricultural construc- 
tion projects that would increase India’s 
farm output would also attack its problem 
of underemployment and unemployment— 
most of it in rural villages. P. C. Mahalano- 
bis, director of Indian statistics, has used 
figures that show 20 million Indians are em- 
ployed less than an hour a day, 27 million 
less than 2 hours, 45 million less than 4 
hours. He recently said he had heard it 
it stated in another way—that there are 30 
million people who work 5 days a month, 40 
million who work less than 10 days a month, 
53 million who work less than 15 days & 
month, This, of course, is no fault of the 
thrifty and would-be industrious Indian 
workers. To help diminish this staggering 
economic waste might greatly advance 
India’s progress toward a self-generating 
economic growth. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, today is 
Independence Day in Texas. 

The glories of my home State’s his- 
tory, and the caliber and courage of the 
men and women who produced that his- 
tory, deserve a good deal better—and 
a considerably longer—commemorative 
speech than I am prepared to deliver 
here today. I will not even try to do 
them justice. 

But before we continue the business at 
hand today—before we occupy our minds 
and energies with carping criticisms and 
indignant rebuttals about the state of 
the Nation’s defenses—continue our 
worrying over America’s possible weak- 
nesses in relationship to the military 
might of a potential enemy, I believe 
that it would be of real benefit to all of 
us to just sit and ponder for a mo- 
ment what must have occupied the minds 
of our forebears on another March 2— 
in 1836. 

In much of the country, business was 
going on pretty much as usual. In 
Connecticut, they were getting ready to 
enact the Nation’s first incorporation 
law, I am told; and a Mr. McGuffy was 
working on the final draft of his reader 
to be published later that year. His 
textbook might or might not have been 
hastened had a Federal grant been avail- 
able to help finance its preparation. It 
might have been improved had the ad- 
vice and counsel of some office of educa- 
tion been available to Mr. McGuffy. But 
I rather doubt that even the possibility 
of such advantages ever occurred to him 
or to anybody else in that early day. 

Business as usual? Yes; to some ex- 
tent. But a time to try men’s souls too. 
In March of 1836, our people had every 
reason to have confidence in themselves 
-and in their leadership. Andrew Jack- 
son was President—the same Jackson 
who had whipped a superior foreign 
force at New Orleans. True, we are not 
aware of what gap might have existed 
in our weaponry at the time. I seri- 
ously doubt that Jackson was. In an- 
other part of this continent the in- 
trepid missionary, Marcus Whitman, 
had already got his little band of pio- 
neers underway on a trek which would 
take them all the way to the Columbia 
River in Oregon. And there they would 
stay. What do you suppose the odds 
against them were? 

And in Texas when a small group of 
determined men gathered at Washing- 
ton on the Brazos and on March 2 
asserted Texas’ independence, the 
desperate battle at the Alamo was al- 
ready underway. This war, for those 
of you who may not recall it, began when 
a detachment of troops sent to seize a 
single cannon in Gonzales, Tex., were 
confronted by a group of volunteers who 
had mounted a flag on the cannon bear- 
ing the words, “Come and Take It.” 
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Certainly such was the spirit, too, of 
the men who laid their future on the 
line at Washington on the Brazos. 

As I said at the outset, it’s futile for 
us to try to pay adequate tribute to these 
men or to the defiant confidence and 
courage they demonstrated whenever 
the chips were down. Perhaps it is 
enough that we here today pause a mo- 
ment to remember the cost of the herit- 
age entrusted to us. Enough, if we re- 
solve to deal with today’s problems and 
today’s dangers in a way that would 
make them as proud of us as we are of 
them, 





County Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, as administrators and legis- 
lators face up more ani more to the 
problems facing metropolitan areas and 
other regions in the United States today, 
many of the persons most concerned with 
the problem are taking a closer look at 
county government. ; 

Here, they point out, is an existing unit 
of government that has not been used 
to its fullest possible extent. Here is a 
unit of government that, even if it can- 
not cope with all the challenges now fac- 
ing our city-suburban areas, can cer- 
tainly offer many more services. 

As we in the Senate discuss metropoli- 
tan problems and propose new studies to 
help us understand the difficulties we 
face, we should certainly pay close atten- 
tion to the potential-part that counties 
could play if streamlined to meet new 
conditions. Though one State has abol- 
ished county government in _ recent 
months, others may find that counties 
will meet future regional needs better 
than, or in conjunction with, new re- 
gional governments which may be 
created. 

Mr. President, an article by John W. 
Tramberg, New Jersey commissioner of 
institutions and agencies, discusses this 
question in the January 1960 issue of New 
Jersey County Government, the publica- 
tion of the New Jersey Association of 
Chosen Freeholders. An editorial by the 
editor in chief, A. Paul King, in the same 
issue also explores the question. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial and article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the RrEcorp, as follows: 

DECADE FoR DEcIsSION—THE SIXxTIEs 

The 1960's offer county governments in 
New Jersey their greatest chance for service 
in this century. A rapid turn of our times 
has made this an exciting decade for deci- 
sion. In it our counties will play a tre- 
mendous role for the common progress—may 
well gain guarantees of home rule and op- 
tional charters, if that is their wish. 

Dramatic changes have increased the 
county’s ability to serve more completely a 


The quiet ferment of title 40 revision (coun- 
ties and municipalities) is at work in the 
legislature. In this, the county’s part is 
bound to be enlarged, because it is the logi- 
cal unit to perform many new regional func- 
tions. 

Also, a devoted cadre of freeholders is 
urging a better balance of responsibilities 
between the State, the: counties, and the 
municipalities. It includes such foreseers as 
Lawrence M. Lear (Cape May); Richard J. 
Coffee (Mercer); Karl E. Metzger (Middle- 
sex); Joseph S. Holland (Mercer); and Frank 
C. Dalrymple (Hunterdon). 

This adds up to a healthy state of affairs 
for New Jersey. county government. It will 
serve the sixties as never before in its his- 
tory, gathering strength to refine its func- 
tions. It will widen its ability to serve more 
people with greater improvements. This is 
the beginning of a brilliant and heartening 
decade for decision. 

THE CouNTY CHALLENGE OF LEADERSHIP 

AND IMAGINATION 


(By John W. Tramberg) 


The challenging question has been raised 
whether New Jersey should not follow Con- 
necticut’s example of abolishing county 
government by legislative action. Because 
I am convinced that county government is 
not only important, but essential, I view 
this question with some concern. I should 
like to help in any way I can to stem the 
rising tide against county government. How 
has a belief in county government been 
weakened? What must be done to sustain 
the county? : 

Every county official has to search his 
conscience for the answer. He must ask 
whether he is being responsive to the de- 
mands and needs of his county constituents 
who elected him to office; if the framework 
in which he works can withstand modern 
criticism; if he is giving his best perform- 
ance as a public official. It does little good 
to talk about responsibility if all of us do 
not perform in an equally responsive fash- 
ion to the challenges placed before us. 

There is no assurance that county gov- 
ernment will continue to exist in New Jer- 
sey or elsewhere unless county offic's’« are 
willing to meet the test for survival with 
leadership, imagination and vis’on. They 
must. demonstrate that they are responding 
to the changing world. In this endeavor 
they can count on the support or everyone 
to improve the administration of county 
affairs through county government. 





Politics and the Loyalty Oath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR 





W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Fébruary 18, 1960 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House I call to the 
attention of my colleagues and the coun- 
try a most informative and persuasive 
editorial on the student loyalty oath of 
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the National Defense Education Act. 
“This editorial appeared in the February 
10 issue of the highly respected Cincin- 
nati (Ohio) Enquirer. 

Last year an attempt was made to re- 
peal both the loyalty oath and the so- 
called. Communist disclaimer affidavit. 
It failed. ‘This year a move to repeal 
only the Communist disclaimer has 
tentative approval, but no other safe- 
guard is offered as yet to replace the dis- 
claimer in the interest of protecting 
against perversion of these funds by 
Communists and their fellow travelers. 

Then too, last year a substitute was 
proposed for the Communist disclaimer 
which would have-eliminated the affi- 
davit and simply made it a Federal of- 
fense for anyone to accept such a loan 
while belonging to an organization listed 
by the Attorney General as “totalitarian, 
Fascist, Communist, or subversive.” 
Violation would have been punishable 
by appropriate penalties. Unfortunate- 

ly, this proposition never came to a vote 
by the Congress. - 

Both the loyalty oath and the Com- 
ft munist disclaimer affidavit were part 
’ and parcel of the bill as presented origi- 
nally for a vote of the membership of the 
Congress. If a change is now in order, 
it would seem that the logic presented 
in the Enquirer editorial would be a com- 
pelling factor and suggests a solution 
which could not conceivably impinge 
upon academic freedom; which is in no 
sense discriminatory; and which simply 
applies the statutory safeguards appli- 
cable to all Federal employees to those 
students privileged to receive the grants 
and loans made available under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

The editorial follows: 

PoutrTics AND LOYALTY 

There are growing signs in Washington 
that the Democratic Congress will repeal or 
radically amend the loyalty affidavit now 
required of college students under the Fed- 
eral student loan program. Under present 
law the applicant for such a loan is required 
not only to take an oath of allegiance to 
the United States but also to file an affidavit 
that he does not believe in and is not a 
member of any organization that believes 
in overthrow of the Government by force. 

It’s not the oath of allegiance but the 
affidavit of nonbelief that has irked many 
students and even more educators. No such 
requirement is made in the case of business- 
men who receive Federal loans or farmers 
who receive Federal subsidies or veterans 
or their dependents who receive pensions. 
The students argue that they are singled 
cut as special objects of suspicion. 

In addition, President A. Whitney Griswold 
of Yale raises the point that the affidavit 
conflicts with the first amendment to the 
Constitution which guarantees freedom of 
belief and conscience. This has stirred up a 
somewhat misty debate. On the other hand, 
it is possible to share President Eisenhower's 
view that the affidavit is justifiably resented. 

What has been ignored is that much con- 
troversy could have been avoided if the Sen- 
ate had accepted the amendment offered by 
Sonator Kari E. Monpr, Republican, of South 
Dakota, last year, im penalties on any- 
one accepting a loan while belonging to an 
organization on the Attorney General’s list 
of totalitarian, Fascist, Communist, or sub- 
versive groups. That amendment never 
came to a vote, but the bill of Senator Jacoz 
K. Javits, Republican, of New York, to repeal 
the affidavit alone did, and was passed 46 
to 45. However, a motion by Democratic 
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Senator Russe.t B. Lone, of Louisiana, 
caused it to be sent back to committee, 
where it died. Now Democratic Senator 
JouHN F. Kennepy is bringing up precisely 
the same measure. 

Senator Munovt is expected to offer an 
amendment that would restore some of the 
prohibitions contained in the affidavit, with- 
out raising the dubious constitutional ques- 
tion of what a student is or is not permitted 
to believe in. Whether that amendment 
goes through or the Kennedy bill for out- 
right repeal of the affidavit is passed,*the 
Senate could have avoided months of con- 
troversy by keeping the question out of 
politics last year. 





The Rights Issue Stirs Ill Feeling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a column 
written by David Lawrence appearing in 
the- Washington Star of March 2, 1960, 
entitled “The Rights Issue Stirs Tl] Feel- 
ing.” - 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue Ricuts Issuer Stirs Inn Fretinc—Dem- 
ONSTRATORS IN SoutH ARE RemiInpEep Ac- 
TIONS AID IN SPREAD OF RESENTMENT 


(By David Lawrence) 


Resentment, hypocrisy, deep-seated an- 
tagonismis, political selfishness—all these are 
part of the background of what is being 
called a civil rights debate in the United 
States Senate. 

Little is apparent of the feeling that 
disputes can better be resolved if a concilia- 
tory spirit prevails. Instead, friction and 
bitterness are being engendered daily—in- 
deed, it is actually promoted as a means 
of getting publicity. 

The “sit down” demonstrations in the 
South, for instance, are regrettable evi- 
dences of the mistaken theory that progress 
in a controversy can be made by stirring up 
more and more hostility between the groups 
involved. 

Even many of those citizens who not so 
long ago were crying out for law and order 
seem strangely silent when Negro and white 
demonstrators enter prive business estab- 
lishments and refuse to leave seats pre- 
empted by them in the restaurants until 
ousted forcibly. 

Reports from the South are that many 
people who enter the stores and see the 
demonstrators are beginning to send un- 
friendly glances toward all Negroes they see. 
This is the way bad feeling is spread and 
violence provoked. One wonders whether 
the instigators of the sit-down stunts have 
taken into account the damage to race rela- 
tions which has already been done by the 
demonstrations in the restaurants and lunch 
rooms. 

The debate in the Senate is supposedly 
over voting rights. This is not the basic 
issue. For the South does recognize the 
right of a qualified citizen to vote. The 
controversy is over the method that shall 
be used to determine whether a voter is 
qualified. The theory is advanced by 
Northern proponents of so-called civil rights 
legislation that the Federal Government 
shall police the registration of voters— 


hitherto predominantly a State function, 
In the North as well as the South, literacy 
tests are required, and in some States prop- 
erty must be owned as a qualification for 
voting. 

The 15th amendment to the Constitution 
says that the right of citizens to vote shall 
not be abridged because of race or color. 
This amendment was declared ratified in 
1870, but the legislatures of States like Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, and New Jersey rejected it, 
Even New York State, after first voting to 
ratify, then voted to rescind its ratification, 


There is a moral question, too, as to 
whether the amendment was really ratified 
by the will of the people’s elected represent- 
atives in three-fourths of the State legis- 
latures. For in the South the legislatures 
were dominated by military forces sent there 
by the Federal Government after the war was 
over. Ratification of amendments to the 
Constitution was compelled, in some in- 
stances, at the point of the bayonet. 

The South hasn’t forgotten all this. Many 
of the wounds of those days were healed in 
part by the 1896 decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It approved the 
many State Supreme Court decisions of the 
previous 25 years, including those in New 
York and Ohio, which upheld the principle 
of “separate but equal” facilities for educa- 
tion. Now that the 1954 decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has com- 
pletely upset the 1896 ruling, the South feels 
it has been mistreated all along the line, be- 
ginning with the forced acceptance of the 
amendments to the Constitution by illegal 
legislatures in the years following the War 
Between the States. 


The southern Senators know they are out- 
numbered. But they wouldn't be true to the 
sentiments of their constituents if they 
didn’t use every proper occasion to debate 
the issues. Extremists on both sides are be- 
clouding the issues. The controversy is being 
used to gain votes in the North for so-called 
champions of civil rights, but hypocrisy is 
evident because protection for the citizen in 
his right to cross a picket line in a labor dis- 
pute is ignored. There apparently will be 
no legislation on that phase of civil rights. 

What's the answer? A significant state- 
ment was recently made in a new book 
written by W. D. Workman, Jr., of Columbia, 
S.C., a veteran of World War II, whose news- 
paper and magazine writings have brought 
him civic, industrial, agricultural and mili- 
tary awards in addition to some in the field 
of journalism. Wis book is entitled “The 
Case for the South,” and he writes: 

“Short of utter amalgamation of the races, 
a thing utterly unacceptable to white 
Southerners, there is no solution to the 
problem of race relations: There can only 
be a continual adjustment and readjustment 
of relationships. The sense of race, no less 
than those of religion or of nationality, is so 
deeply embedded in man’s nature—both 
conscious and unconscious—that it cannot 
be eradicated in the foreseeable future, if 
indeed it should be eradicated. Some per- 
sons, whose impulses can be regulated or 
whose incentives can be manipulated, may 
rise above, or descend below race conscious- 
ness, but the masses are not likely ever 
to shed their recognition of race. 

“Whatever may be the future of race re- 
lations in America, this much seems evident: 
That neither satisfaction nor peace can come 
from any coercive mingling of the white and 
black races against the will of either, and 
that little hope can be entertained for any 
assimilation of one in the other. There re- 
mains, then, only the prospect of accommo- 
dating their differences in a pattern of peace- 
ful coexistence based upon a friendly 
tolerance and helpful understanding. It is 
the recognition of racial distinctions, not 
their denial, which will lessen the tensions 
and enhance their adjustment.” 


March 2 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
statement of principles and objectives 
made before the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs by the national commander of the 
American Legion, Martin B. McKneally. 

This program is certainly of the great- 
est possible interest to all Members of 
Congress. The fine spirit of true patriot- 
ism is here and is heartening and re- 
freshing. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY Martin B. McCKNEALLY, Na- 
TIONAL COMMANDER, THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
BrEeFoRE THE HOUSE VETERANS’ AFFAIRS Com- 
MITTEE, TUESDAY, Marcu 1, 1960 


On behalf of the American Legion I deeply 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before 
your distinguished committee for the pur- 
pose of presenting the 1960 program of the 
American Legion for the rehabilitation and 
economic welfare of veterans and their 
dependents. The national commander of 
the American Legion has no assignment. of 
greater importance. 

To share this privilege and responsibility 
I have with me today many members of the 
American Legion and of the American Legion 
Auxiliary. From every State, they are in 
Washington to participate in the 37th An- 
nual National Rehabilitation Conference of 
the American Legion. The conference will 
commence this afternoon and continue 
through Friday, noon, at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel. 

The purpose of the conference is to pro- 
vide a forum in which community, State, and 
national representatives of the American 
Legion, together with the responsible Gov- 
ernment officials, might discuss problems en- 
countered in the day-to-day administration 
of veterans’ benefits and services; and, seek 
solutions acceptable to all concerned. 

We are aware of your busy schedule but we 
would be greatly honored if any of you could 
find time to attend one or more sessions of 
the Conference and join with us in our dis- 
cussions. 

Many of those who accompany me this 
morning are already well known to Members 
of your committee. I do wish to introduce to 
you the young man on my left, however. 
is Robert H. Hazen of Portland, Oreg., chair- 
man of our national economic commission, 
I am sure the gentleman on my right needs 
no special introduction. As chairman of the 
American Legion National Rehabilitation 
Commission, Bob McCurdy of Pasadena, 
Calif., is often referred to as “Mr. Rehabili- 
tation.” He has long been a leader in the 
American Legion’s fight for the rights of the 
disabled, while continuing to insist upon pro- 
grams and principles that are fair both to the 
veterans concerned and to the taxpayers of 
this country. 

The American Legion is fortunate to have 
men of such caliber, ability, and under- 
standing as Bob McCurdy and Bob Hazen 
devote so much of their personal time and 
effort to the cause of veterans and their 
dependent survivors. 


The American Legion realizes its good for- 
tune in its association, in connection with 
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e * responsibilities to the veetrans of three 
ars, with the members of this committee, 
pi takes this opportunity to salute the 
members of the committee for their courage, 
wisdom and objectivity. It need not be ob- 
served that in all of ve and 
splendid enactments in behalf of the cause 
of veterans the spirit which characterized 
your committee has been one of nonparti- 
sanship. No higher praise can come to such 
a@ group. 

The American Legion recognizes that the 
able chairman of this committee has worked 
hard to great effect in curing the weaknesses 
and correcting the defects and integrating 
the law with reference to veterans matters. 
The American Legion is deeply grateful to 
him for his interest in the disabled veteran, 
and lauds him as a great contributor to the 


welfare of the veteran, and by that means. 


the welfare of our country. 

The American Legion notes with sorrow 
the passing of Congressman Stephen V. Car- 
ter, of Iowa, and wishes the record of this 
meeting to show its regret. Congressman 
Carter, although his membership on this 
committee was for a short period of time 
only, demonstrated a keen interest in the 
needs of veterans. 


For the accomplishment of our legislative 
program on behalf of veterans, we are de- 
pendent upon the members of your commit- 
tee and our other friends in Congress. 
Needless to say, our proposals will only be as 
effective as they are sound. Therefore, just 
as we solicit your help in translating our 
thoughts into law, we invite your counsel 
and advice, 

We want you to feel free to utilize our 
channels of communication and _ service. 
Every veteran in America is within reach of 
some service officer of the American Legion. 
Our service network forms a very effective 
meduim for both the dissemination and the 
gathering of information. It is a well-sea- 
soned sounding board for the testing of new 
ideas in veterans’ affairs. 


Those with me today are but a portion of 
the thousands of individuals who are in daily 
touch with the Nation’s veterans, largely 
on a volunteer basis, in the name of the 
American Legion. They see and talk with 
the men, women, and children whose lives 
have been vastly improved; whose sufferings 
have been alleviated; and whose talents have 
been utilized for the good of the country, as 
a result of the laws over which your com- 
mittee has primary responsibility. They 
also see cases that need additional help— 
help that can come only in the form of new 
legislation, or revitalized and liberalized ex- 
isting legislation. 

It is this latter group of cases that gives 
rise to our legislative program. Relief-seek- 
ing resolutions, adopted in community posts 
of the American Legion, are channeled up- 
ward to department and national conven- 
tions. Only those with merit become a 
part of the program that we bring to your 
committee for consideration. 

The current rehabilitation and economic 
legislative program includes resolutions 
adopted as early as our 1958 national con- 
vention. To save your time, I shall speak 
only to those resolutions that have been 
added to the program since my predecessor, 
Preston B. Moore, of Oklahoma, appeared be- 
fore you 1 year ago. 

A full listing of all resolutions forming a 
part of our current program is attached to 
my statement. At the appropriate time, 
Mr. Miles D. Kennedy, director of our legis- 
lative division, arid other staff officials, will 
be happy to present the views of the Amer- 
ican Legion on specific legislation concern- 
ing these resolutions, 

With your permission, I shall cover what 
I deem to be the more pressing and vital of 
these issues by subject categories. 
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SERVICE-CONNECTED COMPENSATION 


The American Legion believes it is appro- 
priate to grant increases in the rates of dis- 
ability and death 

The monthly rates of disability compensa- 
tion were last increased effective October 1, 
1957, at which time the amount for total 
disability was raised by slightly more than 
24 percent; whereas, the amounts for ratings 
less than total were raised approximately 10 
percent. 

Since 1957, practically all other forms of 
pay and allowances over which Congress has 
control have been increased, including civil 
and military salaries and retirement pay, 
railroad retirement, and social security bene- 
fits. 

The rates of death compensation have not 
been increased since 1954. It is true that 
many widows, children, and dependent par- 
ents did receive higher awards beginning 
January 1, 1957, by switching to rates of 

dependency and indemnity compensation 
under the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Sur- 


. vivor Benefits Act. But those who were not 


in a position to take advantage of that act 
should hardly be expected to continue in- 
definitely at death compensation rates with- 
out a cost-of-living increase. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics announced 
only last Thursday that the Consumer Price 
Index for January was 125.4, only two-tenths 
of a point down from its alltime high of 
last November. For those veterans and 
widows who must rely on their VA compen- 
sation check, this index might more real- 
istically be described as a “survival index.” 

The American Legion also believes it nec- 
essary to reestablish balance in the compen- 
sation program by making the amounts 
payable for’ the several disability evalua- 
tions accurately reflect the degree of dis- 
ability; and, by providing additional amounts 
for veterans with dependents when rated 
less than 50 percent in degree on the same 
basis as for those rated at 50 percent and 
above. 

The rates of disability compensation were 
first thrown out of balance in 1952 when 
the amounts payable for ratings of 50 per- 
cent and above were increased by 15 per- 
cent; whereas, amounts for ratings below 50 
percent were increased by only 5 percent. 
Subsequent legislation has further distorted 
the relationship between one rating and an- 
other insofar as the respective amounts of 
compensation are concerned. For example, 
the amount of compensation today for a 90 
percent disability rating is not 90 percent 
of the amount payable for total disability; 
rather, it is less than 80 percent of this 
amount. 

Disparity in the amount of compensation 
payable, as compared with the percentage 
evaluation, tends to defeat the principle 
upon which the rating schedule is based. 
The schedular ratings are intended, insofar 
as possible, to reflect the average impairment 
in earning capacity due to the various kinds 
and degrees of disability. The amount of 
compensation payable for a given 
evaluation should bear the same relation to 
total compensation as the percentage bears 
to 100 percent disability. The degree and 
the dollars should coincide. 

It is understood that your committee has 
had the matter of disability ratings and com- 
pensation under study for some time. It 
is hoped that your investigations will cul- 
minate in upward adjustments of compen- 
sation during this session of Congress. 

We also are aware that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is conducting related studies, 
possibly with a view to making major modifi- 
cations in the rating schedule. It would 
appear that the impetus for such studies 
derives from certain recommendations which 
were contained in the report of the Bradley 
Commission. 

The philosophy underlying these recom- 
mendations is in opposition to that held by 
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the American Legion. In particular, the 
Bradley Commission recommendations rela- 
tive to the VA rating schedule seem to stem 
from considerations of economy rather than 
justice. Such recommendations would elim- 
inate most if not all of the 10 and 20 per- 
cent ratings. They would put in jeopardy 
the average-impairment principle. In addi- 
tion, the time-tested extraschedular statu- 
tory awards would be discarded for new and 
vague norms for disability evaluations. 

We are confident your committee will pro- 
vide opportunity for a full hearing on any 
legislative proposals to modify the VA rating 
schedule. 

VA HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL PROGRAM 


American Legion service officers and field 
representatives continue to report that VA 
hospital managers are experiencing diffi- 
eulty in operating at maximum capacity un- 
der their inpatient and outpatient fund allo- 
cations. For this reason, we are inclined to 
question the adequacy of the President’s 
1961 budget requests in these sensitive areas. 
The amounts are considerably short of what 
are considered necessary by the operating 
services. 

We feel sure that you will do what you 
can to prevent any reductions in the pro- 
posed VA budget on the part of the Congress. 

It is gratifying to see that the budget will 
include funds to commence construction of 
the badly needed replacement hospitals at 
Martinez, Calif., Cleveland, Ohio, and Wash- 
ington, D.C., plus additional amounts to 
launch the 12-year modernization program. 
The American Legion acknowledges with 
deep gratitude the part played by your com- 
mittee in bringing to pass this essential 
effort to prevent further deterioration of the 
hospital facilities. 

I bring to your attention that the VA hos- 
pital system is facing a crisis of another kind, 
and one which will also require your most 
earnest interest. I refer to the rapidly ad- 
vancing mumber of patients who are chroni- 
cally ill, yet have received maximum hos- 
pital benefits. The VA is experiencing great 

- difficulty in placing such individuals in satis- 
factory non-VA institutions. As the veteran 
population grows older this problem will be 
magnified greatly. Steps must be taken 
forthwith to arrive at an acceptable solution. 

This matter has deeply concerned the 
American Legion for some time. We have 
concluded that the VA must be provided 
with new authority to cope with the situa- 
tion. In recent hearings before your Sub- 
committee on Hospitals, staff representatives 
of our national rehabilitation commission 
presented a proposal based on a resolution 
adopted last fall by the national executive 
committee of the Legion. 

We ask that the Congress grant the VA 
authority to construct convalescent cottages 
on the grounds of five widely scattered hos- 
pitals in order to conduct a pilot study of 
ways and means to meet the impending crush 
of ‘cases. It is suggested that selected pa- 
tients be discharged to such cottages for 
appropriate medical supervision and nursing 
care. ‘ 

Such a proposal could have many far- 
reaching beneficial effects. It would release 
an otherwise occupied hospital bed for use 
by a veteran requiring active treatment. It 
would lengthen the time for which the 125,- 
000 authorized bed level might adequately 
serve our basic hospital needs. It would 
provide ideal opportunities for research in 
geriatrics without tying up more expensive 
hospital beds. 

More important, however, it could well lead 
to solutions for dealing with the great bulk 
of cases yet to come. In the meantime, the 
VA would be continuing its efforts to re- 
habilitate all patients of this type, with a 
view to restoring their capacity for independ= 
eat living. 
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The addition of convalescent cottages 
should make for a more balanced hospital 
community. Administrative details relative 
to the transfer of a patient from a hospital 
bed to a cottage, or back again as required, 
should be held to a minimum. We visualize 
that the buildings should be as homelike as 
possible; that is, they should avoid both the 
appearance and atmosphere of an institu- 
tional setting. 

Regardless of the details, we deem it essen- 
tial that steps be taken soon to meet this 
threatening issue. I respectfully urge your 
serious consideration of our proposal. 


LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM 


The American Legion believes that the life 
insurance contract rights of otherwise eli- 
gible World War II and Korean conflict vet- 
erans should be reopened for a limited time. 
When the right to apply for amounts or 
additional amounts of national service life 
insurance was removed, many veterans were 
prevented from securing the desired protec- 
tion because of personal circumstances. 

It would be simple justice to make the 
coverage available to them, if only for a 
short time. We suggest a 1-year period fol- 
lowing date of approval of the enabling legis- 
lation in which the veterans concerned might 
apply. It is agreed that the administrative 
cost on insurance so issued should be borne 
by the policyholders. 


ADMINISTRATION OF BENEFITS 


The American Legion supports the main- 
tenance of’ not less than one VA regional 
office in each State, and opposes the closing 
of any office that, by reason of its location, 
provides the necessary services with a mini- 
mum of inconvenience to the veterans in the 
affected area. We further oppose any cur- 
tailment of VA services through workload 
consolidations. 

We view with a great deal of concern the 
reported reduction of contact offices. It is 
difficult to understand the rationale which 
says that this will lead to greater efficiency. 
It is my belief that internal efficiency of the 
Veterans’ Administration is not the ulti- 
mate thing to be desired. In all these mat- 
ters the concern is for service to the veteran, 
and that only. Not even the desire for in- 
ternal efficiency must be allowed to inter- 
fere with that. Such a rationale defeats the 
purpose for which the American people de- 
manded that the Veterans’ Administration 
be ordained. 


LOAN GUARANTY PROGRAM 


The American Legion believes that the 
loan guarantee program for World War II 
veterans should be extended for 2 additional 
years; and, that the program for both World 
War II and Korean conflict veterans should be 
revitalized by taking steps to insure the 
renewed and continued flow of private in- 
vestment into GI home loans. 

The World War II program is scheduled 
to end this coming July 25. We ask that 
it be continued to July 25, 1962. We further 
ask that the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs be provided with the same authority 
to regulate the interest rate on GI loans 
as the Federal Housing Administration Com- 
missioner now exercises over FHA loans. 


PENSION PROGRAM 


The American Legion has no current reso- 
lution seeking amendment of the new pen- 
sion law. The 1959 national convention went 
on record in support of H.R. 7650, the bill 
introduced by your chairman that became 
Public Law 86-211. 

This action by the convention was based 
upon the same reasons that our organiza- 
tion, under the leadership of the then com- 
mander, had earlier supported your com- 
mittee in the development of the 


legislation. The numbers of needy veterans 
and dependents to be benefited, as esti- 
mated by the Veterans’ Administration, made 


“importance. 
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it imperative that we do so even though we 


“had requested rates higher than those con- 


tained in the bill. 

Our national staff and our department 
service officials are carefully scrutinizing the 
interpretations placed on the terms of the 
law by the Veterans’ Administration, with 
particular regard for the more controversial 
features such as the counting of a spouse’s 
income and the corpus of estate test. Like- 
wise, we are interested in the procedural 
instructions for implementing the law. 
This will be a major topic of discussion dur- 
ing this week’s rehabilitation conference. 

When the law takes effect next July 1, 
we will closely observe its impact on the pen- 
sion program as a whole as well as on in- 
dividual cases. Naturally, we are very cur- 
ious as to whether the VA’s predictions as to 
numbers and percentages of cases to be fav- 
orably affected will be borne out in practice, 
since these figures played such a large part 
in our decision to support the legislation. 
It is important to note that the President's 
1961 budget request to service the new law 
is $225 million; whereas, the first-year cost 
estimate had originally been placed at $308 
million. 

Surely, by the time of our national con- 
vention next October, we should have more 
concrete data both as to the law’s effect and 
its possible defects. 

While this completes my brief résumé of the 
‘major aspects of the Legion’s 1960 legislative 
program for veterans, I should like to say 
a few words about some related and equally 
important issues. 

The American Legion is not unmindful of 
the high cost of veterans’ benefits; and, it 
is obvious that many of our current resolu- 
tions would require additional expenditures 
of public furids. We have pointed out, 
however, that the cost of veterans’ readjust- 
ment and rehabilitation programs is in real- 
ity a delayed cost of conducting war. We 
have likewise called attention to the fact 
that the annual Federal expenditures for 
veterans’ programs, expressed as a percent- 
age of our yearly gross national product, 
have remained almost constant for close to 
three-quarters of a century even though the 
veteran population has fluctuated widely in 
that time. 

Further, we sincerely believe that so long 
as the principles upon which our veteran 
programs are based remain sound, the cost 
will never be out of keeping with the Na- 
tion’s ability to pay. 

Those who, on grounds of false economy, 
seek to destroy veterans’ benefit programs, 
discover upon investigation that the under- 
lying principles are unassailable. Failing to 
find fault with principles, they turn the at- 
tack on the veterans themselves. By: this 
strategy, they hope to undermine public 
support of the benefit programs. 

Thus, they spread misconceptions as to 
the nature and cost of benefit programs; they 
magnify and distort minor issues out of all 
proportion to their statistical and monetary 
They attempt to disparge the 
significance of the sacrifices made by service- 
men in time of war; to discredit the time- 
honored axiom that a special status accrues 
to those citizens who have borne arms in 
time of national peril; and, most wretched 
of all, to cast doubt upon the very patriotism 
of veterans. 

This attack is the more curious inasmuch 
as recognition of the honorable and special 
status of the Nation’s veterans is an act of 
patriotism in itself. Obviously, veterans are 
no less patriotic today than when they made 
themselves available for unlimited service in 
time of war. 

We are certain that all members of your — 
committee share this view, and that you de- 
plore these unjust attacks upon our veteran 
population as much as does the American. 
Legion. 
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HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
| last fall I had the good fortune to visit 





and speak at Mountain View in Stone, 


- County, Ark. At the meeting I met 
/ James C. Nearris, better known in 
. America as Jimmy Driftwood, the 
| creator of the “Battle of New Orleans,” 
one of the most popular songs in recent 


years. 
_ Jimmy Driftwood is a fine man, a 
‘genuine mountain man, with a natural 
talent for folk music. He sang for the 
meeting which I attended and was 
warmly received. I consider it an honor 
to have such a man among my constit- 
uents. 

Recently the Arkansas Gazette car- 
ried a story. about Jimmy Driftwood. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Arkansas Gazette, Feb. 21, 1960] 
Jimmie Derrrwoop, Narion’s Favorite His- 
Tory TEACHER, Makes a Svusyecr Live 

THROUGH SONG 

(By Betty Buchanan) 

The name of Jimmie Driftwood is synony- 
“mous with the. terms “folk singer” and 
“composer” and his creative talents were 
brought to the Nation’s attention last De- 
cember when the Academy of Recording 
Arts and Sciences awarded him a coveted 
“Grammy” for the most popular song of 
the year, “The Battle of New Orleans.” He 
had composed it and he sang it that night 
to a television audience of several million 
people. But these are not Jimmy Drift- 
wood’s only abilities. He is also a teacher, 
unique in his method and sincere in his 
_ purpose. 
George Peabody College of Nashville gave 
him the honorary degree “Doctor of Ameri- 
can Folklore” last August, with the remark 
that “there never was a schoolteacher like 
Jimmie Driftwood.” 

How right they were. 

Jimmie’s unique method of teaching grew 


out of his desire to stimulate his students’ ° 


interest in history. In this effort he began 
singing some of his own compositions to his 
history class at Snowball High School, strum- 
ming his accompaniment on the guitar made 
by his grandfather 40 years ago from a 
fence rail, an ox yoke, and the headboard 
of an old bedstead. 

This unusual history lesson, needless to 
Say, made the boys and girls perk up. They 
began to show an interest in history they 
had never shown before, asking pertinent 

' questions about the various incidents. The 
next thing Jimmie knew they wee suggest- 
ing still other subjects from the textbook 
for him to set to music, 

And so, Jimmie Driftwood composed more 
and more ballads for the purpose of teach- 
ing history, never dreaming he would ever 
sell one. 

He not only composed but he also collected 
folksongs from far and near, often travel- 
ing hundreds of miles to track one down. 

When RCA Victor expressed a desire to re- 

cord these early American folksongs, his 
large collection was immediately brought 

Out and put into use. Then, when he was 
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asked to record the album called “The 
Wilderness Road,” Jimmie got his students 
to help him select the songs to be recorded, 

“The kids picked songs that went over 
big,” Jimmie disclosed. “You know, kids 
are not diplomatic; they tell you the truth 
about what they like or don’t like without 
hedging around. And when it came to se- 
lecting songs for “The Wilderness Road’ 
they didn’t try to please me; they just se- 
lected the songs they liked. And because 
they did such a fine job, I have let them 
choose most of the songs to be recorded 
ever since.” 

Driftwood is often awakened in the middle 
of the night by a song crying to be born, 
with the tune and lyrics coming to him 
simultaneously. He immediately gets up, 
takes his guitar to another part of the house 
to avoid disturbing his family, and gets to 
work on the composition. 

“When I’m working on a song,” he 
drawled, “time means absolutely nothing to 
me. I invariably get my biggest surprise 
when I. look in the mirror after spending 
4 or 5 days on a composition and see what 
@ mess I am, with several days’ growth of 
beard. 

“If I am driving the car when the song 
comes—and that’s often the case—Cleda, 
my wife, writes down the words as I sing 
them, and when I can stop I jot down the 
notes. Nowadays,” he added, “when I’m 
composing a song, I consider what my stu- 
dents have told me concerning their likes 
and dislikes and write it accordingly, be- 
cause, as you know, it’s the kids who do 
most of the record buying ‘today.” 

Jimmy has been writing songs for a long 
time, in fact he wrote his first poem when 
he was 8 years old, and began setting them 
to music when he was 12. It all started 
when his third grade teacher asked the 
class to write poems for the next day’s as- 
signment. She complimented Jimmy’s poem 
so much that for some time afterward she 
was showered daily with.poems written by 
that little boy. He used to make up tunes 
to fit the words in old song books he res- 
urrected from the attic, and it wasn’t long 
before he was setting hig own poems to 
music. 

As for teaching school, he was initiated 
into that profession before he, himself, com- 
pleted high school. As a boy of 16 he rode 
a mule 8 miles both ways to teach an eight- 
grade, one-room school in Stone County. 
And for the next 25 years he not only taught 
but also attended school, graduating from 
Arkansas State Teachers College in Conway. 

Home-loving Jimmy Driftwood refers to 
himself as a “plain man of the hills.” His 
rise to popularity in the folksong field, and 
his sudden wealth (his income reportedly 
jumped from $3,000 a year as a high school 
principal, to $100,000 last year from song 
royalties and guest appearances) have not 
changed him, His Ozark charm and culture 
are genuine, and his sense of values has not 
been altered. He is the same warm and 
friendly man he was ¢ years ago before fame 
came his way. 

So far, he has not purchased the poor 
man’s dream car, as sO many newly rich 
entertainers have done; he still drives his 
old car of 7 or 8 years vintage. Neither he 
nor his wife sport flashy clothes and jewelry; 
they dress conservatively. His stage attire 
consists only of a buckskin jacket decorated 
with beadwork, a bolo tie, and cowboy hat 
work with his usual conservative sport shirt 
and trousers * * * and of course, his grand- 
father’s homemade guitar. 

The Morrises (Driftwood’s real name is 
James C. Morris) are using their new wealth 
to send their 19-year-old son, James Frank- 
lin, to Arkansas College at Batesville, about 
75 miles from their home, and to make im- 
provements on the home they built with 
their own hands 5 years ago near Timbo. 
Their 16-year-old son, Alan Nixon, is a soph- 
omore at the Timbo High School. 
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Possibly the most. outstanding improve- 
ment they are making in their home is the 
installation of plumbing, a necessity they 
have not had before. A smokehouse, which 
will be a storage place for their own cured 
pork and Cleda’s canned goods, is also being 
constructed, and they are enriching their 
200 acres of land with Arkansas lime. 

Two years ago Jimmy gave up his school 
at Snowball in order to start touring the 
country singing the ballads from his album, 
“Early American Folksongs.” And this past 
year Cleda discontinued her teaching so that 
she could accompany her husband on his 
personal-appearance junkets. 

Concert stages, radio, and TV microphones 
never have frightened Jimmie, He is as 
much at home before a large audience as 
he is in the schoolroom. Nevertheless, on 
the Grammy Awards Presentation he believes 
he must have been a li more excited than 
he realized because, as hé recalls, “My throat 
felt awfully dry before I went on stage.” 
With all the excitement, , Jimmy 
says his biggest thrill was, and always is, 
o know I’m going home.” 

ee ee Ee 
has not os up teaching. Today he is 
teaching American history in song. Young 
minds are being stimulated by his catchy 
tunes about our American heritage, a few of 
which are: “Tennessee Stud,” “Soldier’s Joy,” 
“Sailor Man,” and of course “The Battle of 
New Orleans.” Three and a half million 
records of these historical ballads have been 
sold throughout the land. Teenagers in 50 
States are writing disc jockeys asking ques- 
tions about American history, and Jimmie is 
credited nationwide by teachers and disc 
jockeys alike with “creating an unusual 
interest in history.” 

But Jimmy's teaching does not stop here, 
either. He has made three education films 
in Hollywood, ome of which, cailed “Get 
Along Boys,” concerns the pioneer westward 
movement of the last century. These films; 
using a different approach as far as film 
education is concerned, will be used in 
schools all over the Nation, and that different 
approach is Jimmy’s own unique teaching 
method. He sings his song and then gives 
a brief lecture on that particular incident. 
The Los Angeles School Board members are 
so completely sold on Jimmy’s films that 
they are using them throughout their en- 
tire school system. 

Jimmy has written about 1,000 songs in 
his 42 years and has stored most of them 
in a trunk. In fact, “The Battle of New 
Orleans” was r from this storage 
bin. Now when he is asked to make an 
album he goes to his song trunk and pulls 
out a few he thinks will be appropriate, and 
uses these along with several new composi- 
tions to make up the album. 

It is safe to predict that Jimmy will never 
quit writing songs. That would be like ask- 
ing him to stop breathing. The same goes 
for teaching. As long as Jimmy Driftwood 
can write and sing his songs he will continue 
to teach Americans the rich heritage of 
their freedom-loving, democratic Nation, 





The Late Tom Rayburn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, may I ex- 
press the deep and earnest regret of the 
Plorida delegation over the sad news of 
the death of the Honorable Tom Ray- 
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burn, beloved brother of our distin- 
ber of the family in their bereavement 


and we stand shoulder to shoulder with 
them during this sad and trying period. 





Shameful Summit: The Story of Roose- 
velt at Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
excerpted from a new book entitled 
“Roosevelt’s Road to Russia,” written by 
George N. Crocker, in an article entitled 
“Shameful Summit—the Story of 
Roosevelt at Yalta,” which was pub- 
lished in Human Events of January 28, 
1960. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SHamervut Summir: THe Story or ROOSEVELT 
AT YALTA 


(Excerpted from a new book “Roosevelt's 
Road to Russia,” by George N. Crocker, 
former law school dean) 


Franklin D. Roosevelt's fourth inaugura- 
tion was held on January 20, 1945. Three 
days later, he boarded the cruiser Quincy. 
For several months his fondest dream, next 
to his reelection, had been another love feast 
with “Uncle Joe” Stalin. (“I like this man,” 
he had told Frances Perkins, “and I want to 
keep on good terms with him.”) But now 
the Russian dictator had made it plain that 
if the President of the United States wanted 
to see him, he would have to trek to Russia. 


All of the President’s advisers except Har- 
ry Hopkins opposed his going. Cocksure, ill- 
prepared, and, as at Teheran, with no strat- 
egy beyond his old obsession that the im- 
portant thing was for Stalin to “like” him, 
he ignored them and went across the world 
in an ostentatious spectacle of personal van- 
ity and power which was to be his last. The 
Yalta Conference was held in February. On 
April 12, Roosevelt died. 

Just before he left for Yalta, he received 
some momentous news at the White House. 
Secretary of War Stimson and Gen: Leslie R. 
Groves, director of the Manhattan project, 
which was developing the first atomic bomb, 
informed him that the success of the .A- 
bomb was “a 99 percent certainty” and that 
it “would probably be ready in August.” 

This could have dissipated any lingering 
doubts that the United States, unaided, and 
without storming the Japanese homeland, 
would be able to blast Japan out of the war. 
But already there were no doubts in the 
minds of those best able to know, and Mr. 
Roosevelt knew this. 

The previous July he had gone to Hono- 
lulu. There, Gen. Douglas MacArthur and 
Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, commander of 
the naval forces in the Pacific, had told him, 
in the presence of Adm. William D. Leahy, 
that “Japan could be forced to accept our 
terms of surrender by the use of sea and 
air power without an invasion of the Jap- 
anese homeland.” Since then, what was left 





of the Japanese fleet had been crushed in 
the battle of the Leyte Gulf in October, the 
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Philippines had been retaken, B-29’s were 
bombing Japan from Guam, Tinian, and 
Saipan, and Japanese peace feelers had been 
put out. 

When Roosevelt went to Yalta, he kept 
MacArthur and Nimitz far away. He asked 
them nothing, told them nothing; yet they 
were the two men most qualified to counsel 
him on the Pacific war. The neglect would 
be incomprehensible but for the fact that 
he already knew what their advice would 
be and it was not compatible with his plans. 
At this stage elementary statesmanship, for 
the security of American interests in the Far 
East, required that the Soviet Union be, at 
almost any cost, dissuaded and forestalled 
from entering the war with Japan. Roose- 
velt went to Yalta and secretly did just the 
opposite. 

Woodrow Wilson may have been naive at 
Versailles after World War I, but he was a 
meticulous scholar and was never casual. 
Roosevelt approached Yalta as if he were on 
a vacation. In fact, Harry Hopkins’ notes 
frankly say: “I was sure the President would 
wind up by going to the Crimea, the pri- 
mary reason being that it was a part of the 
world he had never visited and his adventur- 
ous spirit was forever leading him to go to 
unusual places and, on his part, the election 
being over, he would no longer be disturbed 
about it for political reasons.” 

Roosevelt’s health was obviously deterio- 
rating. (“His face had a transparency * * * 
and often there was a faraway look in his 
eyes. * * * I felt that he had a slender con- 
tact with life,” Churchill writes.) But the 
malodorous decisions finalized at Yalta—for 
slave labor, forcible repatriation of refugees, 
the uprooting of millions of human beings 
in Europe from their homes and lands, the 
breaking of pledges of the right of self- 
determination, and similar brutalities— 
which have made Yalta a symbol of interna- 
tional turpitude cannot be blamed on the 
President’s illness. 

The plain fact is that Roosevelt had suc- 
cumbed to Stalin’s wiles back at Teheran in 
December 1943. There the two—often over 
Churchill’s objections—had stacked the deck 
with which theegame was played out at 
Yalta, but the deck had been hidden away 
until after the fourth term- election of No- 
vember 1944. 

The Quincy took the President to Malta, 
where he joined Churchill. Transport planes 
wafted them and their entourages of some 
700 people across the Aegean and Turkey and 
and the Black Sea to the Crimea. Roosevelt 
flew in his luxurious new four-engine plane, 
the Sacred Cow, which was equipped with 
elevators. 

This, indeed, was the purple path of ad- 
venture. President Roosevelt and his reti- 
nue were domiciled in Livadia Palace, built 
as the summer home of Nicholas II. The 


* British were housed in Vorontsov Villa, 12 


miles away, and the Russians, cleverly, occu- 
pied the Yusupov Palace, midway between. 

The Soviet secret police were everywhere 
and were under the personal command of 
the notorious Commissar L. P. Beria, who 
was destined to be denounced as a monster 
and executed after Stalin’s death. Beria’s 
duties at Yalta- were, no doubt, exacting, but 
not unpleasant. For example, he had the 
opportunity to jolly up with Roosevelt, his 
daughter, Mrs. Anna Boettiger, Secretary of 
State Stettinius, and the others at a dinner 
at the Russian headquarters, which included 
20 courses and 45 toasts. Also draining vod- 
ka at this wassail were Andrei Y. Vishinsky, 
the grisly public prosecutor at the liquida- 
tion purge trials Stalin had staged from 1985 
to 1939, and V. M. Molotov, who in August 
of 1939 had contrived with Hitler’s Von Rib- 
bentrop the unholy pact which signaled the 
the start of World War II. Such a feeling of 
fraternity welled up in Mr. Roosevelt, in the 
company of Marshal Stalin and Messrs. Beria, 
Vishinski, and Molotov, that he offered a 
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particularly saccharine toast in which he 
observed that the atmosphere at the dinner 
was “that of a family.” 

Alger Hiss was brought to Yalta as an 
expert from the State Department. His in. 
fluence there should not. be magnified, 
However, James F. Byrnes saw him “fre- 
quently consulted by Mr. Hopkins and Mr, 
Stettinius” in the conference room, and Hiss 
himself later testified before a congressional 
committee that “I helped formulate the 
Yalta agreement to some extent.” Indeed 
he did. Some of his handwritten notes went 
back and forth between President Roosevelt 
and himself. At the plenary sessions, the 
three heads of state and the senior officials 
sat at a great round table. Where was 
Hiss? He sat with Harry Hopkins behind 
the President. 

Yalta was, of course, Stalin’s show. He 
was the star. At the conference table, he 
was at once the most blunt and the most 
subtle. As a host, he overwhelmed his im- 
pressionable guests with lavish care, so that 
Churchill telegraphed home that the Rus- 
sians’ “prodigality exceeds belief.” On one 
occasion somebody said casually that there 
was no lemon peel in the cocktails. The 
next day, a lemon tree, loaded with fruit, 
was in the hall, brought from far away by — 
air. 

Mesmerized from the start, Roosevelt pre- 
sented a spectacle that can only be described 
as pitiful—this fading President, floating 
slowly out of this life, outmatched and out- 
witted at every point, mouthing meaningless 
cliches, and dripping with flummery in the 
presence of the dictator. : 

How did the host of Yalta look in the 
fiesh? “He has got an unpleasantly cold, 
crafty, cruel face,” wrote Alanbrooke in his 
diary, “and. whenever I look at him I can 
imagine his sending off people to their doom 
without turning a hair. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt he has a quick brain.” 

Sly and disarming, Stalin was an expert at 
the Communists’ forensic device of giving 
special emphasis to an assertion of which 
the exact opposite was the real truth. “I 
am talking as an old man; that is why I 


‘am talking so much,” he said at a dinner at 


the Yusupov Palace on February 8. “But 
I want to drink to our alliance. * * * In 
the history of diplomacy I know of no such 
close alliance. * * * In an alliance the allies 
should not deceive each other. Perhaps this 
is naive? Experienced diplomatists may say, 
‘Why should: I not deceive my ally?’ But 
I as a naive man think it is best not to 
deceive my ally even if he is a fool.” Yet 
no man at the table could have doubted that 
Stalin would make an alliance with the 
Devil, or with angels, if it would be to his 
advantage, or break it whenever it suited 
him 


At the end of the 8-day conference, & 
public communique and secret agreements 
were signed. Poland was to be dismem-~- 
bered, Some 11 million people who lived in 
the eastern half,of prewar Poland were to 
be surrendered to the Soviet Union without 
any semblance of a plebiscite. Thus, Stalin, 
Roosevelt and Churchill decreed Soviet an- 
nexation of 48 percent of Poland's territory 
and about one-third of her population, No 
Pole was present. 

The Polish Government-in-exile, under 
which whole regiments of Poles were fight- 
ing valiantly for the Western Powers in Italy 
and on the western front, was now betrayed, 
and the Lublin committee, a group of 
Polish Communists trained for years in 
Moscow in Stalin’s tough school, was de- 
scribed in the communique as “the present 
provisional government of Poland.” This 
meant the surrender of Poland to commu. 
nism. : 

For 4 days Churchill fought against this 
faithlessness, but his American colleague 
would not stand fast with him. Sharp dif- 
ferences between Churchill and Stalin came 





















"and the Soviet Union.” 


_ made 
' tndependence by sending a letter to Stalin 
~ in which he announced: 


to the surface the first day this subject was 
discussed. That evening, the President 
a fatal move. He compromised his 


“I am determined 
there shall be no breach between ourselves 
With that state- 
ment he admitted that if Stalin made an 


| issue of Poland, the United States would 


give way. Thus fortified, Stalin tossed the 


' Prime Minister and the President only some 
'high-sounding words to take home, about 
“free elections.” 


Admiral Leahy quickly 
recognized the loosely worded formula as a 


_ “phony,” and spoke up before it was signed. 


"Mr. President,” said Leahy, “this is so 
elastic that the Russians can stretch it all 


' the way from Yalta to Washington without 


ever breaking it.” Roosevelt said he knew 
that. 

A huge chunk of Germany was to be torn 
off and given to Poland as a sop for the 


mayhem to be performed on that unhappy 


' country; some choice morsels, such as the 


ancient Germanic city of Konigsberg, were 
to be donated to the Soviet Union outright; 
the rest of eastern Germany was to be 
spread-eagled for forced communication by 
Russian masters, since occupation by the 


a Red army meant nothing less than that; 


and the fate of Berlin was left in a fog. How 


'and when this nightmare would ever end 


was too unpleasant a subject to be faced at 
Yalta. 


Ten million Germans were doomed to be 


turned out of their homes and set adrift 
on the roads to flee westward, for all the 
territories to be detached were ethnically 
German. What followed Yalta was a mass 
expulsion which Churchill himself was im- 
pelled to allude to as “tragedy on a prodig- 
ious scale.” Actually, never in history, even 
in the worst of pagan times, has there been 
such a millionfold uprooting of human be- 
ings, and Churchill admitted in the House 
of Commons in August of 1945 that it was 
“not a good augury for the future of Eu- 
rope.” The Atlantic Charter, at the begin- 


_ ning of the war, had pledged against “terri- 


torial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned,” but at Teheran and Yalta this 
pledge had been torn to shreds. 

Roosevelt had always taken pains to pose 
as a humanitarian, so it is not surprising 


_ that the agreement for forced human labor 


was kept out of the public communique and 
put into the secret protocol. That relapse 


_ into barbarism of past ages was hidden even 
_ from James F. Byrnes, a member of the 


American delegation. “Had I known it,” he 
writes, “I would have urged the President 
to oppose the inclusion in the protocol of 


' any provision for the use of large groups 


of human beings as enforced or slave 
laborers.” 
Another dark moral blot upon the Yalta 


_ record was the promise to Stalin that the 


Russian nationals rounded up by the Amer- 


oe icans and British in Germany, France, and 
| Italy would be deported to Russia, by force 
' if necessary. There were about 2 million of 


these.. Some had been captured by the 


_-Germans; others had voluntarily fled from 


- communism early in the war. 
found in German uniforms, but others were 


ne Shak 


tN 


Many were 


civilian escapees who only wanted to find 
freedom. Most of them begged not to be 
sent back to Russia, knowing their fate 
would be the firing squad or Siberian slave 


-eamps. 


The State Department had decided to dis- 
allow forcible repatriation and abide by the 


“Geneva Convention on the treatment of 


prisoners of war, but a message was dis- 
patched to Washington from Yalta over- 
Tuling this decision. As a consequence, 


' when the war ended a sickening drama was 


' enacted. All the Russians were herded in- 


' .discriminately—screaming, in tears, at bay- 


 onet point or dragged bodily—into boxcars 
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and sent to Russia. Not the slightest at- 
tention was paid to the Geneval Convention, 
the doctrine of asylum, or the humane re- 
gard for individual choice which had 
ameliorated man’s cruelty in less barbarous 
years, The gruesome spectacle was singed 
in many memories, but not until 10 years 
later, when the State, Department published 
the so-called “Yalta Papers,” was it known 
for sure that this unholy crime against 
humanity had been cannived at Yalta. 

After lunch on the afternoon of February 
8, Stalin Roosevelt, like two arch con- 
spirators slinking off to hatch the direst plot 
of all, vanished behind the locked doors of 
a room in Livadia Palace. At the President’s 
request, Churchill was not there. In this 
room, Stalin was bribed, with Japanese and 
Chinese territory and concessions and vast 
stores of American equipment, to enter the 
war against Japan “2 or 3 mone after 
Germany has surrendered.” 

This is one agreement which was never 
broken. The Soviet Union entered the 
Pacific war 6 days before Japan surrendered 
and 2 days after the atomic bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima. Her contribution to 
Japan’s defeat was nil, but she walked off 
with spoils of victory of incalculable value. 
It is this secret deal that General Patrick J. 
Hurley, Roosevelt’s Ambassador to China, 
characterized, after he learned of it, as a 
“blueprint for Communist conquest of 


~ China,” and that William C. Bullitt, who had 


served by appointment of Roosevelt himself 
as Ambassador to Russia and to France, 
called “entirely dishonorable” and “poten- 
tially disastrous to the United States.” Bul- 
litt has written: “No more unnecessary, dis- 
graceful and potentially dangerous docu- 
ment has ever been signed by a President of 
the United States.” 

The evidence is overwhelming, from many 
sources. Roosevelt’s generosity to Stalin that 
afternoon in Livadia Palace was a willful 
caprice of his own. There was no force 
majeure pressing on him. He faced no Hob- 
son’s choice. He should have spurned what 
he was bargaining for even if it had been 
tendered as a gift. The Russophilism which 
possessed his mind at this time blinded him 
to all other congiderations. The claim that 
he acted under military advice has always 
been a sham. 

James F. Byrnes was kept in the dark about 
this agreement, too. Roosevelt did not tell 
him about it at Yalta, nor when they were 
back in Washington. “When the President 
returned,” Byrnes attests, “he did not men- 
tion it to me and the protocol was kept 
locked in his safe at the White House.” It 
was not until some time after Roosevelt’s 
death that the safe in the White House 
yielded the astonishing document, to the 
surprise of the new President. 

Yalta was, of course, more than the un- 
happy culmination of Roosevelt’s long series 
of blunders im Weltpolitik. It was a moral 
debacle of unimaginable evil to the world. 
But from a power standpoint alone, it cli- 
maxed the pattern of action which made the 
Soviet Union the dominant power on the 
Eurasian land-mass, a result which, accord- 
ing to documentary evidence, Roosevelt and 
Hopkins had anticipated with equanimity 
at least as far back as the Quebee Conference 
of August 1943, and to which they had given 
persistent support. In these days, Winston 
Churchill, according to his own words, 
moved about “with an aching heart and a 
mind oppressed by forebodings.” When we 
cast the light into the. dark recesses of the 
summit conferences of World War II, we find 
that Churchill's strategy for the war and the 
peace was repeatedly thwarted by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in favor of Stalin’s desires. 

What did Roosevelt tell the American peo- 
ple when he came home from Yalta? Ina 
carefully staged performance, he addressed 
a joint session of Congress sitting in a wheel 
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chair. “This conference concerned its-lf 
only with the European war and the political 
problems of Europe, and not with the Pa- 
cific war,” he swore. This was, of course, a 
falsehood, for he had in his safe the secret 
agreement signed at Yalta concerning the 
Pacific war. He had, it is true, promised, 
Stalin to keep the secret, but had he also 
promised to perjure himself before the Con- 
gress of the United States? 

Then came the glittering wofds: “The 
Crimea Conference * * * spells—and it ought 
to spell—the end of the system of unilateral 
action, exclusive alliances, and spheres of 
influence, and balances of power * * * I am 
sure that—under the agreement reached at 
Yalta—there will be a more stable political 
Europe than ever before.” 

This may well rank as the most blustering, 
the most reckless—and the most wrong— 
prediction ever made within the walis of the 
National Capitol. 

By this time, American public opinion was 
so drugged by wartime propaganda that it 
was possible for the President to make such 
a statement and be believed by millions. 
There were voices of dissent, too, and wide- 
spread uneasiness in the country, Dut people 
believed because they had made great sacri- 
fices for—they hoped—something, and they 
desperately wanted to believe. Optimism 
had always gushed from the summit confer- 
ences—from the Atlantic Conference, from 
Casablanca. Quebec, Cairo, Tehran, and 
now from Yalta, the end of Roosevelt’s road 
to Russia. People had been lavish in their 
hope and trust. But for decades they and 


.their children were to pay for the folly. 





Resolution of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, on this date the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics agreed to a 


resolution expressing sympathy to the 
Speaker of the House, the Honorable 
Sam Raysurn, upon the passing of his 
brother, Mr. Tom Rayburn. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the following resolution: 

Resolution extending the sympathies of 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics 
to the Speaker of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Honorable Sam Raysurn, and 
to his loved ones: 

Whereas the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has suffered the loss of his 
brother, Tom Rayburn; and 

Whereas it is recognized that the bond of 
love and respect between the Speaker and 
his brother could not be exceeded; and 

Whereas “Mr. Tom” had served long and 
faithfully as bulwark and anchor of the Ray- 
burn family home in Bonham, Tex.; and 

Whereas by his unstinting devotion to, 
and labor on behalf of, his home, his com- 
munity, his State, and his Nation, “Mr. Tom” 
helped ease the great burden which has so 
long rested upon the shoulders of a great 
Speaker: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics of the House of Representa~ 
tives hereby expresses its deepest sympathy 
to the Speaker of the House and to his family 
upon the passing of Tom Rayburn in his 
native State, March 1, 1960; and be it 
further 








\ 





the United States. 
Overton Brooks, 
Chairman, 
CHarLes F. DUCANDER, 
. Executive Director. 





Controversy in Panama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 





’ IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter writ- 
ten to me by the Panama Canal Society 
of Florida, signed by Macon A. Turner, 
in which they set out their views with re- 
spect to the present controversy going 
onin Panama. I commend it to the Sen- 
ate for their attention. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PanaMA CANAL Socrery oF Fiorina, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., January 12, 1960. 

By the terms of a treaty entered into be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
newly created Republic of Panama in 1903 
and ratified by the highest tribunals of these 
nations on February 23, 1904, and Decem- 
ber 2, 1903, respectively, it is stated in article 
II thereof that, “The Republic of Panama 
grants to the United States in perpetuity 
the use, occupation, and control” of a-de- 
lineated piece of land now known as the 
Canal Zone. There is no uncertainty about 
the choice and use of the word “grant.” It 
was placed there in that best form of a con- 
tract and its use approved by the most bril- 
liant and keenest legal minds of the Repub- 
lic of Panama. 

The treaty further states: “The Republic 
of Panama grants to the United States all 
rights, power, and authority within the zone 
mentioned in article II * * * which the 
United States would possess and exercise 
if it were sovereign of the territory * * * 
to the entire exclusion of the exercise by 
the Republic of Panama of any such sov- 
ereign rights, power, or authority.” 

Please note in view of the communistic 
inspired aggression of November 3 and 28, 
1959, we repeat, “To the entire exclusion of 
the exercise by the Republic of Panama of 
any such sovereign rights, power, or author- 
ity.” This is the binding, bilateral agree- 
ment never abrogated which misguided agi- 
tators are now trying to break by coercion 
and force. 

It is common knowledge that there is 
neither a higher nor more binding agree- 
ment between nations that a treaty properly 
negotiated, signed, and ratified. The Hay 
Bunau Varilla Treaty of 1903 to which the 
Republic of Panama and the United States 
of America were signatories was such an 
agreement. 

The consideration necessary in all con- 
tracts was considered ample. The United 
States received exclusive jurisdiction to a 
parcel of land and the Republic of Panama 
received $10 million in one lump sum, with 
the United States further promising Panama 
a $250,000 annuity. The United States at 
that time also guaranteed the independence 
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of the Republic of Panama, an independence 
which wasn’t worth the breath of its decla- 
ration without such guarantee. There was 
also a multitude of other obligations which 
the United States was to assume and did so; 
but comb the treaty word for word and one 
will find little if anything which was Pan- 
ama’s to give without our sponsorship, eco- 
nomic backing and guarantee of freedom. 

Since the United States sponsored the in- 
dependence of Panama, and we use the word 
“sponsored” advisedly, it has lived up to 
each and every one of its promises. Beyond 
and above its obligations it ha@& been ever 
ready with assistance, whether it was in the 
nature of cash, gifts, loans, medicines, food, 
supplies, teachers, scholarships, agricultural 
machinery, seed, or other aid immeasurable 
in value. In a section of the Hull-Alfaro 
Treaty of 1936-39 the United States in- 
creased the annuity payment from $250,000 
to $430,000. In 1955 the United States in- 
creased the $430,000 annuity to $1,930,000. 
This was incorporated in the Eisenhower- 
Remon Treaty of 1955. We also gave Pan- 
ama about $25 million worth of real. estate 
in the city of Colon and the railroad sta- 
tions, buildings and yards in the cities of 
Colon and Panama. 

We, former employees of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, members of the Panama Canal So- 
ciety of Florida, have spent nearly our en- 
tire lives on the Isthmus of Panama. Some 
of our fathers, we are proud to say, arrived 
with Colonel Gorgas in 1904, braved the 
many lifetaking fevers and other obstacles 
and helped construct one of the great won- 
ders of the modern world, the Panama Canal. 
Some of us have children working for our 
Government on the Canal Zone. Although 
transplanted from many States of our native 
land, in over half a century we acclimated 
ourselves and learned to love the Isthmus— 
for it became our home. We not only found 
many of its people to be excellent neighbors, 
but formed many lasting ties and warm 
friendships. 

November 3 is Panama’s day of . inde- 
pendence, heretofore happily celebrated by 
the citizens of the United States and those 
of Panama. However on November 3, 1959 
these memories of international friendship 
were rudely shattered by & gmall, but violent 
minority of Panamanians refusing to listen 
to reason but instead following the leader- 
ship of Cuban mercenaries, communistic 
travelers in their midst, and radical leftwing 
misguided demagogues of their own. 

Not content with the bloodshed and the 
malicious damage committed-on the Canal 
Zone, the crazed anti-American mob pro- 
ceeded to the U.S. Embassy where they dis- 
respectfully hauled down the flag of our 
country and despicably tore and defiled it. 
Our Embassy officials listened to orders on 
the radio from their headquarters to the 
Panama police or Guardia Nacional telling 
them to stay away from the Embassy. Not 
a policeman showed to quell: the riotous 
action. 

To add insurt to injury and further in- 
famy, the Panama radio and press immedi- 
ately after the November 3 demonstration, 
commenced calling for another march upon 
the Canal Zone, abused the good Governor 
of the Canal Zone and insultingly denounced 
the U.S. Government in most vicious and 
scurrilous language. Again the hoodlums 
marched and again US. citizens and soldiers 
were injured trying to stop the crazed abusive 
mob from committing further injury and 
damage. 

We, retired employees of the Panama 
Canal, who left so many good friends in 
Panama, cannot comprehend this lamentable 
and pitiable state to which they have per- 
mitted their actions and consciences to de- 
teriorate. 

Just what are the desires of these dis- 
illusioned, ill-advised, misguided “pot-of- 
gold” seekers? 





They scream, yell, and shout “sovereignty.” 
No less ae dignitary than William Howard 
Taft when he was on the Isthmus of Panama 
in 1904, as Secretary of War, declared that 
Panama was titular sovereign of the Canal 
Zone. He did not enlarge upon the defini- 
tion and meaning of this and never did he 
state that this included Jurisdiction over our 
grant. At best a titular sovereign is but 
nominal, it is one who is such in name only, 
a sort of honorary designation. The fact 
remains as is so clearly stated in the Treaty 
of 1903, the the Republic of Panama granted 
to the U.S. Government the area now known 
as the Canal Zone in perpetuity as if it were 
sovereign to the entire exclusion of the 
exercise by the Republic of Panama of any 
such sovereign rights, power or authority.” 
That is the irrevocable, indisputable and 
nonabrogated law of the Republic of Pan- 
ama and the United States of America. May 
our President and our Congress with God- 
given strength keep it so. 

Somebody who go his abacus counters 
mixed is, yelling for 50 percent of the 
Panama Canal’s gross income. Just how long 
would the goose live which has been laying 
the golden eggs for Panama under such fan- 
fetched ridiculous bookkeeping? Quoting 
from the official Panama Canal Company’s 
Statement of Revenue and Expenses, we find 
that the total revenue for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, was $87,250,871. The 
operating expenses and deductions were 
$83,837,339. This leaves a net revenue of 
$3,413,532. Our annuity to the Republic 
of Panama for our grant is $1/930,000 or 58 
percent of our net revenue. 

Echoes of “equal pay for equal work” bold- 
ly resound. Yet the minimum wage on the 
Canal Zone is $1 per hour and has been so 
for some time whereas the Panamanian As- 
sembly recently passed a bill establishing a 
minimum rate of 40 cents an hour in the 
Republic. 

For more than 56 years we have given and 
given in to the Republic of Panama. Our 
gifts have been cast upon troubled waters 
and have brought home to us in America 
nothing but disrespect for our flag, our coun- 
try and our citizenry. We should now cer- 
tainly be firm believers in the adage that 
the quickest way to lose a friend is to give 
or loan him money. 

La Hora, La Nacidén, Critica, La Estrella 
and El Dia, all publications printed in the 
city of Panama, as well as their radio sta- 
tions, blatantly declare that the fiying of 
the Panamanian flag on the Canal Zone is 
but the beginning of their demands and they 
will neither terminate nor cease until the 
Panama Canal! is theirs. 

Some months ago Gen. Robert E. Wood, 
who was Chief Quartermaster of the Panama 
Canal during its construction days had the 
following to say: “Our State Department 
should inform the Panamanian Government 
in no uncertain terms that we have a treaty; 
that we will observe it; and that we shall 
not amend the treaty further. We should 
also request them to clean house of com- 
mmnistic agitators. * * *” 

As this new year dawns we have continued 
and absolute faith in the dedicated men 
employed by our Government. With their 
profound knowledge and ability and our 
country’s great reservoir of clear thinking 
and-reasoning, we have no doubt that this 
grave question will be resolved without loss 
of honor to our great Nation or its citizens. 
That our sons and daughters working, travel- 
ing or residing on the Canal Zone may live 
their lives unmolested, free from insult, 
proud of their great country, their heritage 
and their citizenship. 

Respectifully, 
Macow A. TURNER, 
President, Panama Canal Society of 
Florida. 
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World Court Is Packed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 
dress by me to the House on January 13, 
dealing with the Caribbean situation 
with special reference to the Panama 
Canal, one of the key points stressed was 
the danger that a proposed rescission 
of the Connally reservation to the U.N. 
World Court resolution of August 2, 1946, 
would involve to continued U.S. sover- 
eignty over that key waterway. 

Since that address there have been 
numerous published statements and reso- 
lutions, including a joint resolution 
passed by the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, in strong opposition to the pro- 
posed rescission. 

Thus, I read with special interest the 
February 28, 1960, weekly newsletter of 
Thurman Sensing, which I quote with 
the text of the Virginia resolution: 

THE WorRLp Court Is PACKED 
(By Thurman Sensing) 

If the Connally amendment to the World 
Court resolution is repealed, the United 
States will be subjected to an international 
judicial tyranny. A handful of judges, ap- 
pointed by the United Nations—including 
neutralist and Iron Curtain countries, will 
be able to rule on U.S. tariff laws, immigra- 
tion laws, economic relations with foreign 
countries, and the American presence in the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

The story of this amendment goes back to 
1946, when the then Senator Tom Connally 
of Texas made a six-word addition to a reso- 
lution approving American participation in 
the World Court. The resolution itself said 
the court wouldn’t have jurisdiction over 
domestic matters. But the original lan- 
guage of the resolution left unclear who 
would decide what is or is not a domestic 
matter. Senator CONNALLY added _ these 
words, “as determined by the United States.” 

The meaning of this amendment is that 
the United States cannot be sued in the 
World Court without its consent. This is 
the same situation that prevails within the 
United States, for the United States cannot 
be sued in a Federal district court without 
its consent. 

Senator HuMPHREY, Democrat of Minne- 
sota, and Senator Javirs, Republican of New 
York, two of the most extreme liberals in the 
Senate, have banded together to repeal this 
protection for the United States. The Presi- 
dent and apparently the Vice President mis- 
takenly lend support to the repeal move. 

To repeal the Connally amendment would 
be like repealing the Monroe Doctrine or 
other great legal documents protecting the 
national interest. Repeal will be an in- 
vitation to the enemies of the United States 
to engage in legal harassment of this coun- 
try. 

The rise of the Afro-Asian bloc in the 
United Nations insures that the United 
States and its free world allies will have a 
very small voice in selecting future judges 
of the World Court. In all likelihood, the 
court will be made up of a Russian, a 
Czechoslovakian, a Ghanian, an Indian, a 
Cuban, and other judges with little or no de- 
Sire to treat the United States with fair- 
ness. In other words, the advocates of re- 
peal of the Connally amendment are urg- 
ing that the sovereignty of the United 
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States be subjected to men who dislike the 

American way of life. The World Court is 

a stacked court, and one that is even more 

radical and bent on judicial tyranny than 

Earl Warren’s court. 

Repeal would enable the World Court to 
interfere with race relations in the United 
States. It would also enable the Court to 
order U.S. ships and Marines out of Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba, or demand continued 
sugar subsidies. Repeal would open the way 
for Asians to insist that handsome immi- 
gration quotas be opened to members of the 
yellow race. Indeed there is no limit to the 
amount of troublemaking, or to the number 
of invasions of national sovereignty, that the 
World Court would stir up. 

Some of the advocates of repeal are per- 
fectly open in expressing their hopes and 
wishes. Walter Lippmann, syndicated col- 
umnist, said recently that “We have an in- 
terest that*eevery property dispute, as with 
Castro today, should be decided by a court, 
and not left to propaganda, coercion, and 
force.” And what chance would the United 
States have before a World Court dominated 
by neutralist and Communist nations? 
None at all, of course. No doubt the United 
States would be branded an aggressor in Cuba 
and told to compensate Dictator Castro with 
American assets on the island. 

The seriousness of the threat to American 
sovereignty contained in the repeal proposal 
should be made apparent to all thoughtful 
citizens. Elimination of the Connally 
amendment would be a heavy blow to the 
United States. 

COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, House JOINT 
RESOLUTION 41,OPPOSING RESCISSION OF THE 
CONNALLY AMENDMENT TO THE WORLD 
Court RESOLUTION oF AUGUST 2, 1946, Or- 
FERED Fesruary 5, 1960 


Whereas in 1945 the Senate of the United 
States, without adequate debate, ratified the 
pact known as the Charter of the United 
Nations; and 

Whereas the attendant publicity featured 
two key points in this Charter: (1) to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war ahd (2) to deny the right of the United 
Nations to intervene in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any state; without which, the Charter 
would not have been accepted by the United 
States; and 

Whereas on August 2, 1946, the Senate of 
the United States ratified the United Nations 
World Court resolution but in so doing, in 
line with our system of constitutional gov- 
ernment, provided that the United States 
would not accept compulsory jurisdiction of 
the International Court of Justice in matters 
which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the United States as deter- 
mined by the United States, the last six words 
being known as the Connally amendment; 

Whereas since May 1, 1958, there has been 
a subtle campaign by internationalists of 
various types aimed at rescission of the Con-~ 
nally amendment; 

Whereas the rescission.of the Connally 
amendment would expose the United States 
to serious juridical dangers before an inter- 
national court of 15 judges, only 1 of whom 
can be from the United States; 

Whereas Communist nations have judges 
on the Court but do not and will not ac- 
cept its jurisdiction; and 

Whereas the damages inherent in such re- 
scission would expose various U.S. domestic 
issues to judicial interpretation of such in- 
ternational tribunal; and 

Whereas the compulsory jurisdiction of 
such tribunal would endanger not only the 
constitutional powers of Federal agencies as 
delegated in the Constitution of the United 
States but also those powers reserved to the 
States and to the people; and 

Whereas U.S. Senate Resolution 94 would, 
by repealing the Connally amendment, re- 
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eguard against usurpations by 
an international judicial tribunal: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of delegates, the 
senate concurring, That (1) rescission of the 
Connally amendment would jeopardize the 
Constitution of the United States and impair 
the powers reserved to the States and to the 
people; and (2) copies of this resolution shall 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, all members of the Virginia dele- 
gation in the Congress, and to the Governors 
and presiding officers of all legislative bodies 
of all the States. 





The Role of Small Businesses in 
America’s Defense Efforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE Of THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should like to call attention this morn- 
ing to an excellent and informative 
article, “The Role of Small Business,” 
by Elliot E. Wentworth, vice president of 
the Cincinnati Vulcan Co. This article 
is contained in a publication entitled, 
“The General Electric Defense Quar- 
terly,” which includes a number of ex- 
cellent articles on. our various defense 
needs and programs. Mr. Wentworth is 
himself an official of a small business 
which has done work for the Govern- 
ment. In a frank and forthright man- 
ner, he discusses the problemis involved 
in negotiating and carrying out a Gov~- 
ernment defense contract. He refers to 
“mountains of paperwork” and the 
“beastly slow flow” of funds which in 
many instances are characteristic of 
Government contracts and subcontracts. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Wentworth makes it 
very clear that the small businessman 
has a defiite and very important function 
to perform in the organization and con- 
struction of our overall defenses. He 
cites the responsibility of small busi- 
nesses to participate actively in our de- 
fense effort and points out further that 

large corporations depend very 





many 
heavily upon the valuable assistance pro- 


vided to them by small businesses. 

Mr. President, I know that this excel- 
lent and thoughtful article will be of in- 
terest to countless American small bus- 
nessmen, who have or who in the future 
intend to contract work for the Govern- 
ment. The Federal Small Business Ad- 
ministration provides many valuable and 
important services and often signifi- 
cantly assists these businesses in bidding 
for and financing Government contracts. 
Their efforts combined with construc- 
tive and forward-looking attitudes on the 
part of small businessmen such as Mr. 
Wentworth have contributed greatly to 
our various defense programs. 

Mr. President, I commend Mr. Went- 
worth for his article and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp in order that other 
small businessmen may have an oppor- 
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tunity to read and study this excellent 
ansdysis of the role of small businesses 
in Americas defenses. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
‘as follows: : 

THE ROLE oF SMALL BUSINESS 

(By Elliot E. Wentworth) 


There are thousands of small businesses 
throughout the United States having the 
opportunity to participate in the over-all 
concept of an adequate defense system in a 
sound economy. But, do their managements 
always appreciate this opportunity in view 
of the fact that the bulk of all defense con- 
tracts is placed with large, nationally known 
manufacturing and engineering companies? 
Published figures from Washington indicate 
that $90 billion of defense contracts placed 
in a particular period went directly to large 
organizations, and only one-half billion di- 
rectly to small companies. Here is the prob- 
lem, the potential pool, and the great oppor- 
tunity for small business. It is time for 
small business to take a new look at its own 
evaluation of its place in this market. 


MANY OPPORTUNITIES 


Just as these large companies have their 
responsibilities to the Nation, to their imme- 
diate buying public, to their employees, to 
their managements, and to their stockhold- 
ers, so too have smaller companies (those 
employing 500 or less people, according to 
the Small Business Administration stand- 
ards.) An appreciation of the opportunities 
in the defense marketplace by many of us 
in smali business who may have products and 
services to sell there will not only improve 
our positions in that sprawling market, but 
even more basically will allow us to con- 
tribute some small part to the growth line 
of the overall national economy. 

It is almost trite to remind ourselves that 
the whole economy is no stronger than the 
sum of its parts. Therefore, the great na- 
tional organizations which are fur 
services and equipment to the Army, Navy, 
and Air programs properly expect their many 
thousands of small “feeder” or subcontract 
suppliers to be healthy and vigorous in their 
own economic and social identities. This 
very expectation creates immeasurable small 
business opportunities. As a member of a 
smaller company employing approximately 
450 people when operating at peak capacity, 
I find it difficult to agree with those who sug- 
gest that it is extremely difficult and even 
hazardous to bid on and work for prime con- 
tractors tied directly to the defense effort. 


PROBLEMS OF SUBCONTRACTING 


Haven't we often heard managements of 
small companies say that they would much 
prefer to avoid the terriffic strains of sub- 
contracting with large organizations doing 
primarily Government defense business? 
Perhaps justification is based partially on 
the following arguments: 

1. The question of quoting on all of a 
project or none. 

2. The ‘beastly slow flow’ of funds from 
the Government agency to the large prime 
contract company to the small subcontrac- 
tor. 

3. The serious difficulty in often not being 
able to get adequate working capital to fi- 
mance internally when large amounts of 
company funds are so tied up. 

4. The mountain of nine-copy paperwork 
involved. 

5. The superimposed inspection system re- 
quired. 

6. The sheer pressure of defense expediting, 
being asked for unusual preference over 
peacetime work going through the shops. 

7. The pressure of heavy experimental costs 
without a commensurate coverage in orders. 
These complaints are a few of the many 
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which impel small company managements to 
eventually shy away from facing up to a na~- 
tional responsibility and a social opportu- 
nity to participate and grow in a continuing 
guns and butter economy. 

SMALL COMPANIES HAVE A VOICE 


Why shouldn't representatives of small 
companies feel free to call for a change of 
thinking concerning such problems by larger 
defense contract organizations? Is it a lurk- 
ing fear that whoever they might be—if they 
are the customers—they cannot be ap- 
proached on legitimate complaints? But, if 
there is an attitude of indifference or com- 
placency toward the whole problem of na- 
tional defense and survival, then each of us 
has his small part in asking himself what 
must be done to change, and change quickly. 

The small company’s strength and growth 
potential lies in the genuine dignity each of 
its members feels in working for, that group. 
Since that group’s real competition is in its 
own ability to be continually more com- 
petent, if each employee recognizes a high 
purpose in working not only for a wage, but 
for a common company and national cause, 
his enthusiastic attitude will reflect in im- 
proved efficiency for his company. The sum 
of all such improved efficiencies will mean 
a better product at a power price for both 
the guns and the butter markets making up 
such a large portion of the overall American 
economy. This then is true economic ad- 
vancement in the best sense of the world. 


DIVERSIFICATION PAYS OFF 


Our company has some good experience 
in this defense economy. It has included 
engineering and manufacturing contracts for 
diverse type of defense program work. For 
example: (1) Development studies in a semi- 
research area for a large chemical group, (2) 
equipment for an important arsenal on the 
east coast, (3) a series of military engine 
test-stands for a large engine manufacturer, 
and, (4) heavy fractionating tower units for 
an important technical agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The technical experience gained in process- 
in such jobs has been helpful in bidding 
projects involved in the peacetime markets 
of the chemical, petrochemical and the 
petroleum industries. 

Obviously, the small company needs added 
volume to cover fixed overhead burdens 
which tend to slowly increase in an inflation- 
ary interval such as the entire postwar 
period. Thus, any overhead hours recovered 
on a defense subcontract are just as helpful 
as those recovered in work processed on 
those month in and month out projects 
wherein the end products may ultimately be 
used by companies manufacturing synthetic 
industrial alcohols, acids, and other chem- 
icals. 

PEACETIME SERVICES AN ASSET 


It is a fact that as the volume of peace- 
time services is enlarged, there is added op- 
portunity for the smaller company to invite 
research and /or development thinking with 
cormpanies involved in the defense effort. 
And why not, if peacetime services empha- 
size the importance of continuing develop- 
ment studies in order to maintain a strong 
competitive position? 

So it is that development studies are often 
invited by the companies tied directly to de- 
fense. Their sympathetic approach to the 
problems of small companies doing this kind 
of added work is well known. Costs are real- 
istically approached and the responsibility 
for the paying of such costs is often borne 
by the base companies. And this is the way 
it should be, inasmuch as our experience has 
indicated that the nondefense manufac- 
turers expect to have such costs 
included when contracting on overall jobs. 
In other words, practical experience at least 
suggests sitting down with the large com- 
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panies and thinking through on the prob. 
lems involved before going ahead. 

Thus, the plea is that managements of 
both large and small companies ask them- 
selves—wherein can they find a common 
ground of cooperation in serving each other, 
in this good purpose thinking—each really 
needing the other? Not only then are their 
immediate groups benefitted, but their socia] 
responsibilities to the Nation are carried for- 
ward, and thus a whole people is protected 
and improved simultaneously. 





Clean Elections Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Minneapolis Tribune, 
Minneapolis, Minn., on January 28, 1960: 

CLEAN ELECTIONS BILL 

The first major piece of legislation to 
come before the current session of Con- 
gress, the so-called clean elections bill, has 
passed the Senate. The 50-to-39 vote, how- 
ever, was hardly an impressive victory for 
so important a measure, and it appears the 
bill may not even reach the House floor. 

This is unfortunate, for the bill proposes 
election law reforms that are long overdue, 
In fact, the basic law which the bill pro- 
poses to amend—the corrupt practices act— 
was drawn over 35 years ago. 

Campaign spending limits set in 1925 are 
not realistic in 1960. They have not been 
realistic for many years—and the fact is 
that the spending limits have been hon- 
ored more in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. 

An analysis of 1958 spending on congres- 
sional races by Congressional Quarterly, for 
example, showed that reported totals came 
to only about $5,000 per candidate—hardly 
enough to wage a serious campaign for Fed- 
eral office. No one can learn, under present 
law, how much unreported money goes into 
the campaigns. 

Another loophole is that primary cam- 
paigns involving Federal offices—which are 
tantamount to election in one-party States— 
are not covered by the reporting require- 
ments. Significantly, some of the heaviest 
opposition to the Senate bill came from 
southern Senators. 

There remains an unresolved area of con- 
troversy concerning the wisdom of super- 
imposing Federal laws on certain election 
matters now under State regulation. 

But the direction of the Senate bill, we 
feel, is healthy. Controls are tightened even 
though spending limits are raised (except 
in the case of individual contributoss). 
Heavy emphasis is given to fuller disclosure 
of the sources of campaign funds—and this 
is a matter of vital concern to voters. 

If the house takes the easy way out by 
pigeonholing this bill, it will be demon- 
strating a callous disregard for the people’s 
right to know. In effect, failure to bring 
the bill to the floor would be the equivalent 
of condoning flagrant evasions of the present 
law. 

The Senate has recognized the problems— 
although not all of them—and has offered a 
portion after many previously unsuccessful 
efforts. Let’s not let the matter die there. 
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Red Missiles in Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HO'SE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent of the United States on February 
24, 1960, during his address to the Bra- 
zilian Congress in Rio de Janeiro, took 
advantage of the opportunity to warn 
the nations of the free world of the 
mounting dangers of the all-powerful 
state and its “unenlightened system of 
tyranny.” As to the extension of such 
doctrines to the Western Hemisphere he 
declared that ‘“‘we would consider it in- 
tervention in the internal affairs of an 





‘American state if any power, whether by 


invasion, coercion or subversion, suc- 
ceeded in denying freedom of choice to 
the peoples of any of our sister re- 
publics.” 

That statement, Mr. Speaker, has been 
heralded over our Nation as a reaffirma- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine and it has 
been so interpreted in other nations. 
But it is not sufficient. 

As will be seen from a thoughtful news 
story in the February 21, 1960, issue of 
the News and Courier of Charleston, 
S.C., by Anthony Harrigan, which I shall 
quote, the Presidential statement to the 
Brazilian Congress does not go far 
enough. The Congress of the United 
States must assert its views in unmis- 
takably clear terms. This I endeavored 
to do in House Concurrent Resolution 
445, which is still pending. 

The indicated news story and House 
Concurrent Resolution 445 follow: 

Rep MIssILES In CUBA WoULD THREATEN 
UNITED STATES 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

What action will the United States take 
if Fidel Castro asks the Soviet Union to 
help defend Cuba by installing missile bases 
on Cuban soil? 

There’s a question that puts the Cuban 
problem in perspective. For what is a more 
logical follow-up to the Soviet-Cuban trade 
pact than a military pact between the two 
countries? Soviet Deputy Mikoyan, who 
visited Cuba earlier this month, is on record 
as saying his government will supply Cuba 
with MIG jet fighters if Castro asks for 
them, Should Soviet military aircraft be 
sent to Cuba, Soviet missiles can’t be far 
behind. 

So a very real possibility exists that within 
a year Soviet missiles, manned by Red ‘“‘tech- 
nicians” will be in position on Cuban soil. 
Cape Canaveral, U.S. rocket testing facility 
in Florida, would be at point blank range. 
The H-bomb materials plant here in South 
Carolina would be well within range of such 
missiles, many of the great military and in- 
dustrial centers of the United States would 
be easy targets. 

For more than a decade, the Soviets have 
been saying to the American Government: 
How would you like to be encircled by mil- 
itary bases? They strenuously object to U.S. 
ground forces in Europe and Japan, and to 
U.S. airfields and missile base in North 
Africa, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, and other 
lands along the perimeter of the Communist 
empire. 

The American people never imagined that 
a similar situation could confront this Na- 
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tion. No one dreamed that the Soviets 
would be able to set up rocket bases in this 
hemisphere. Now such an action is not a 
remote possibility, but a probability—unless 
the United States takes firm and prompt 
action, 

Will the United States act to prevent es- 
tablishment of Soviet missile bases 100 miles 
south of Miami? It would seem inconceiv- 
able that any administration could ask the 
American people to send military forces to 
Formosa and, at the same time, ignore the 
threat in Cuba. 

For generations, wide seas and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, which bars foreign involve- 
ment in this hemisphere, have protected the 
American people from threats on this side 
of the Atlantic. Suddenly, this Nation is 
faced with a new challenge—an active com- 
munist conspiracy at work in a Latin revolu- 
tion, If any question existed as to the for- 
eign character of the Castro revolution, it 
was dispelled when the revolutionary gov- 
ernment of Cuba formally accepted Soviet 
aid. 

Unless free Cubans who are refugees from 
Castro’s tyranny receive help from Uncle 
Sam, the cause of freedom in Cuba will ex- 
pire. The United States should invoke the 
Monroe Doctrine, declaring to the world that 
Castro’s Cuba is falling under the influence 
of a European power and poses a threat to 
peace and freedom in this hemisphere. 

Many observers of Cuban affairs realize 
that a necessary step in the removal of cer 
tator Castro is withdrawal of US. r 
tion of his regime on the grounds it is not 
representative of the Cuban people but dom- 
inated by foreign influences. 

This action might mean confiscation of 
U.S. properties in Cuba not yet touched by 
Castro’s regime. But it is only a matter of 
time, anyway, before those properties are 
seized by the revolutionary government. 

With recognition denied Castro, permis- 
sion should be granted free Cubans to estab- 
lish a government in exile in the’ United 
States. As things now stand, patriotic anti- 
Communist Cubans are refused the right to 
form a government opposed to the dictator- 
ship. 

Once free Cuban leadership were estab- 
lished in the United States, moderate ele- 
ments in Cuba would have a symbol of hope 
and a rallying point. The financing for a 
free Cuba movement should not be hard to 
find in the United States. No doubt many 
private citizens would be happy to contrib- 
ute to such a movement. If the U.S. Gov- 
ernment can contribute billions to a free 
China movement on Formosa, why couldn’t 
it help freedom-loving Cubans? When Cas- 
tro was conducting his revolution, the State 
Department managed to overlook shipments 
of arms to his units in the Sierra Madre 
Mountains. 

The State Department is still managing to 
overlook the political activity of Castro 
agents in New York and Miami. 

To cut off the flow of Soviet arms to Castro 
is a necessity if Cubans are to regain their 
freedom. The way to do it is to halt ships 
bringing arms to Cuba, regardless of nation- 
ality. The United States threatened to do 
this when arms from Iron Curtain countries 
were sent to Guatemala in 1954. 

No question exists as to the ability of the 
US. Navy, operating out of Guantanamo 
Bay and Roosevelt Roads, Puerto Rico, to 
halt Soviet arms shipments. All that’s 
needed is determination on the part of the 
United States to protect itself against ag- 
gression in this hemisphere. 

If the 7th Fleet will fight to keep Red 
China’s warships from attacking Formosa 
and Free China’s ships, the U.S. Government 
should be able to use the Atlantic Fleet to 
bar arms shipments to Cuba. 

Unless bold measures are employed, Cuba 
will become a Communist police state and 
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Soviet missiles will be emplaced on Cuban 
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unism, 

and openly, directly and indirectly, threaten 
the sovereignty and political independence 
of all the Western Hemisphere nations; and 

Whereas the American continents, by the 
free and independent position which they 
have assumed and maintained, are not sub- 
ject to colonization or domination by any 
power; and 

Whereas the intervention of international 
communism, directly or indirectly, or how- 
ever disguised, in any American state, con- 
flicts with the established policy of the 
American Republics for the protection of the 
sovereignty of the peoples of such states and 
the political independence of their govern~- 
ments; and 

Whereas such a situation extended to any 
portions of the Western Hemisphere is dan- 
gerous to the peace and safety of the whole 
of it, including the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), (1) That any such 
subversive domination or threat of it violates 
the principles of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
of collective security as set forth in the acts 
and resolutions heretofore adopted by the 
American Republics; and 

(2) That in any such situation any one or 
more of the high contracting parties to the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance may, in the exercise of individual or 
collective self-defense, and in accordance 
with the declarations and principles above 
stated, take steps to forestall or combat in- 
tervention, domination, control, and coloni- 
gation in whatever form, by the subversive 
forces know as international communism 
and its agencies in the Western Hemisphere. 





Incremental Price Supports for Wheat 
and Small Grain Crops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when the rest of our national economy 
is in a state of unprecedented prosperity, 
the agricultural segment obviously is 
“out of step.” Inflation and other ef- 
fects which have accompanied the 
steady increase in standard of living and 
income in our nonfarm population have 
increased substantially the costs of oper- 
ation to the farmer, while at the same 
time, the prices he has received for the 
fruits of this production have been 
steadily going down. This just does not 
make sense to anyone who stops to think 
about it. It certainly, in firsthand 
terms, does not make sense to the farm- 
er. 

Obviously, this situation has been 
caused, to a large degree, by the inability 
of our present farm laws to cope with 
the problem at hand. That these laws 
are not solving the problem goes without 
saying and would not be disputed by 
anyone. 

But getting agreement on a new set of 
laws to supplant these old, ineffective 
ones is another matter. 
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I would venture to say, however, that 
@ plan which would give to the farmer 
the opportunity to voluntarily deal with 
his problem, which would assure to him 
an increased gross and net income, which 
would assure reduction in the large agri- 
cultural surpluses presently costing our 
taxpayers so much and depressing the 
markets for these crops, and which would 
offer the definite possibility of eventually 
adjusting supply to the market while 
still providing a floor during transition 
periods, will meet the needs and desires 
of all interested parties and overcome 
their objections. 

The bill which I have proposed today 
with regard to wheat and other small 
grain crops I believe fits this description. 
It offers and provides for the following 10 
goals: 

First. It offers opportunity for the 
- farmer to achieve full parity prices and 
his rightful share of our gross national 
income. 

Second. It offers less Government con- 
trol to the farmer and provides him with 
the opportunity of voluntarily curtailing 
production to meet demands. 

Third. It offers sufficient incentive to 
the farmer which will encourage a very 
high percentage of compliance. Experi- 
ence has surely proven that no program 
will be effective to any greater degree 
than the extent to which we can expect 
to get compliance. 

Fourth. It presents no problem of ad- 
ministration. All of the provisions of 
the bill can be successfully and effec- 
tively administered through the town- 
ship, country, and State committees and 
the regulations which govern our pres- 
ent program. 

Fifth. It permits the law of supply and 
demand to function within the provi- 
sions of the legislation so that acreage 
shifts from one crop to the other will 
be governed by prices as determined by 
supply and demand. 

Sixth. It deals with the entire na- 
tional productive unit of wheat and 
small grain feed crops and reductions 
are required from actual planted acres, 
giving assurance that compliance will 
produce a reduced total production. 

Seventh. It offers a reduced price sup- 
port on wheat to those who make no con- 
tribution to a reduced production and 
eliminates the present loophole permit- 
ting anyone to seed 15 acres by permit- 
ting him to collect a payment in kind if 
he elects to keep these acres out of pro- 
duction entirely. 

Eighth. It does not permit the acres 
taken out of production to be used in 
producing other crops that can further 
enhance the surplus situation. 

Ninth. Compliance with this program 
will be less costly to the Government in 
that it will reduce surplus costs and so 
be beneficial to consumers and taxpayers 
as well as to farmers. 

Tenth. It will permit the law of supply 
and demand to again function as soon 
as present surplus stocks have been dim- 
inished to a point of having only ade- 
quate supplies in cases of emergency. 

That this program can achieve these 
desired objectives. I think is emphasized 
by statistical research compiled by our 
office which indicates that if our total 
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production of all the crops covered by 
this legislation had been reduced by an 
average of less than 8 percent during the 
past 10 years we would have had no 
growth in our total surplus stocks. Con- 
sequently, provisions for reduced acre- 
ages by 20 percent, as included in this 
legislation, provide sufficient reduction 
to allow for the disappearance of sur- 
pluses on hand today. 

Some of you, in the light of these 10 
objectives, may say they sound like an 
impossible “have our cake and eat it, 
too” set of goals. Before I am charged 
with this, however, I urge you to fam- 
iliarize yourself with the mechanics of 
the proposal. 

The bill is based on a system of incre- 
mental price supports and is a combina- 
tion of the two bills which I proposed last 
year, one dealing with wheat and one 
with the remaining small grain crops. 
It has been substantially revised so as 
to incorporate provisions dealing with 
@ payment-in-kind, cross-compliance, 
the 15-acre exemption, and the importa- 
tion of foreign agricultural commodities. 

Under this proposal, a small grain 
farmer could voluntarily achieve a high- 
er price support in proportion to his ef- 
forts in helping to reduce the surpluses 
in these crops, as exemplified by the fol- 
lowing table: 








Corn, barley, oats, rye, 
soybeans, flax, grain 
sorghums 


Wheat 







If the percent- 
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Farmers choosing not to participate in 
this incremental program would receive 
60 percent of the parity price for their 
grain crops. 

The acreage-average referred to in the 
above table with regard to grains other 
than wheat is the average annual acreage 
which a farmer has devoted to the pro- 
duction of any combination of these 
crops during the past 3 years. The acre- 
age allotment referred to in the section 
of the table pertaining to wheat is the 
wheat allotment established for each 
farm by law and directive. A reduction 
in such acreage will be treated as though 
it had been planted to wheat for purposes 
of maintaining wheat history. 

To qualify for incremental price sup- 
ports under this bill, a farmer must re- 
duce his acreage by at least 5 percent in 
both wheat and other small grain crops. 
This “cross-compliance” is necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of the bill, which 
is a real reduction in production, and not 
just the retirement of the least produc- 
tive acres on each farm. 

To help provide for the expenses in- 
volved in taking this land out of produc~- 
tion, a farmer will receive a per-acre pay- 
ment not in excess of $10 per acre for 
land of the highest assessed valuation, 
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and scaled down proportionately from 
this figure. This payment can, in effect, 
be in either cash or grains, and the 
payment-in-kind provision of this part 
of the bill is such that it should encour- 
age this further means of reducing our 
surpluses. 

The land which is taken out of produc- 
tion is not to be planted to any other 
crop or to be used for grazing, so as not 
to aggravate any other surplus problem. 

The steps outlined above, will, in my 


estimation, go a long way toward pro- 


viding the farmer with a more fair and 
just share of the national income, while 
at the same time reducing the costly, 
market-depressing surpluses presently 
on hand. But two other provisions are 
necessary to really make them effective, 

The first is a provision that repeals 
the 15-acre exemption presently in effect. 
It has been shown that 15-acre produc- 
ers are contributing a substantial amount 
to our surpluses, and until we deal with 
this exemption, it is my opinion that no 
proposal will be truly effective. 

My bill provides that a farmer who 
does not plant a crop to, or graze, wheat 
acreage previously under the 15-acre pro- 
vision will receive a payment-in-kind 
equal to two-thirds of the product of the 
normal yield for the farm and the num- 
ber of acres withdrawn from production. 
He will thus be receiving aid in taking 
this land out of production, and at the 
same time we will have taken a further 
step toward reducing our wheat surplus. 

I have on previous occasions during this 
Congress called to the attention of this 
body the effect which importation of 
foreign agricultural commodities is hav- 
ing on our farm surpluses and total farm 
program. I will not reiterate these ob- 
servations here, except to say once again, 
by way of example, that American farm- 
ers have not produced enough barley and 
oats during the past 10 years to provide 
for our own domestic consumption and 
exports, and yet prices of these two crops, 
as well as many others, have been con- 
stantly decreasing to almost the dis- 
aster point, while surpluses have been 
increasing due to imports. 

The legislation which I proposed today 
provides that the President shall insti- 
tute an investigation whenever it would 
appear that agricultural commodities 
are being imported in such amounts as 
to interfere with the laws and price- 
support programs for those crops. 
This should serve as .one more step 
toward reducing our surpluses and effec- 
tively administering our agricultural 
laws for the good of the entire Nation. 

This then is the bill. It does, I be- 
lieve, offer a solution to the two most 
pressing agricultural problems today— 
lowered farm income and mounting 
Government surpluses. By dealing with 
the first of these problems it offers to 
the farmer the opportunity to achieve 
an increased gross and net income, and 
therefore assures his part in the con- 
tinued development of our small towns 
and. their churches, schools, and busi- 
nesses. It gives him the opportunity of 
voluntarily achieving full return for 
value received—something that is lack- 
ing today. 
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And by dealing with the second prob- 
lem, it will cut down the large surpluses 
in storage, and thereby, the large tax 
burden which is required to buy and 
store these commodities. It looks for- 
ward to the day when the surpluses will 
be completely eliminated, and the pro- 
gram will be needed only as a backdrop 
to insure against the building up again 
of as large a surplus as we today have 
to deal with. 

This is a political year. It seems that 
every journalist from here to Los 
Angeles predicted, even before this ses- 
sion had gotten underway, that no new 
farm bill would be forthcoming. But 
might I submit for your consideration 
my opinion that our appeal to farm peo- 
ple or to any other segment of our popu- 
lation, as parties or as candidates, will 
never be any better or stronger than the 
extent to which we can prove to them 
that we are capable of dealing with 
their problems in a manner that will 
serve to strengthen their individual op- 
portunity in their respective fields, in 
compliance with the principles of a na- 
tion which offers a freedom of oppor- 
tunity. 

And, even more important than this, 
we must deal with this situation if we 
are to entertain the hope that our Na- 
tion will continue to offer agricultural 
stability and maintain its position as the 
best fed nation in the world. It would 
be well for'us to remember that periods 
of prosperity have always been gained 
by tackling the most difficult problem 
and with persistence, accomplishing 
what seemed like almost impossible 
solution. 

It is in this spirit, that I offer this bill 
for your consideration. 





Associated General Contractors’ Executive 
Injects Race Issue in Fight Against 
Unions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, during 
the public hearings on H.R. 9070—situs 
picketing—Mr. Robert Patten, executive 
vice president of Carolinas branch, As- 
sociated General Contractors of America, 
appeared and made some very damaging 
statements regarding the labor unions 
of North and South Carolina. 

For 14 years, Mr. Patten as a hireling 
of the Associated General Contractors of 
America has carried on an antilabor 
fight against unions and union member- 
ship. 

I am asking unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a letter 
written by a representative of a union, 
Claiborne S. Woods, secretary-treasurer, 
North Carolina State Conference, 
B.M.P.1.J. of A., and a column appearing 
in the Durham Labor Journal, Durham, 
N.C., refuting his remarks, 
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I might add that the per capita in- 
come for North Carolina is $1,384 per 
year, while the per capita income for 
South Carolina is $1,218. 

The letter and article follow: 

DurHaM, N.C., February 25, 1960. 
Hon. E. J. HOLLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Sm: I was attracted by a newspaper 
report that appeared in the Durham, N.C., 
daily papers on February 24, 1960. Of all 
the gross misstatements I have ever read, 
the report made before a congressional com- 
mittee by Robert Pattern, executive vice 
president of the Carolinas Branch, Associ- 
ated General Contractors, is the most ex- 
aggerated. 

According to the paper, Mr. Patten re- 

that the workmen in the Carolinas 
do not desire to be unionized. The truth of 
the matter is that the people that Mr. Patten 
serves have so intimidated their employees 
that in a great many cases the people fear 
for their job to the extent that they are 
reluctant to affiliate with an organization to 
represent them. Mr. Patten should have 
advised that the union that he represents 
is doing everything in its power to prevent 
its employees from becoming unionized, 
even to the extent of firing known members. 

Mr. Patten should have told the com- 
mittee of the understanding that is in ex- 
istence in the Carolinas among members 
of his union, that. they will not employ 
organized workmen when it can be avoided. 
He should have told of the near starvation 
wages that exist here and that he, as a 
highly paid individual and servant and of- 
ficer of the general contractors union, is 
largely. responsible for the condition. 

Mr. Patten was a deliberate and purpose- 
ful perjurer when he testified that virtually 
all construction locals are entirely segre- 
gated and should the industry become union- 
ized, many Negroes would lose work. It so 
happens that I am in a position to dispute 
Mr. Patten’s allegations and I also know 
that Mr. Patten is aware that he misin- 
formed the committee. 

Of the 40 local unions in the two Carolinas 
encompassing trowel trade members, in- 
cluding bricklayers, plasterers, stonemasons, 
tilelayers, etc., there is only one case of a 
segregated local and this is in a large city 
where three locals exist. Of the three locals 
the colored local has the greatest member- 
ship. Practically all of the 40 locals plus the 
State organizations are headed by a group 
of mixed officers and in many cases all of a 
local’s executives are of the Negro race. 

Mr. Patten is fully aware of the harmonious 
relations that exist here among the build- 
ing tradesmen and his only interest in any 
of the Carolinas’ building tradesmen is to 
keep them down to where the general con- 
tractors can work them for far below their 
worth. 

I sincerely trust that the committee will 
overlook Mr. Patten’s statements and realize 
that he is a paid opponent to decent wages 
and that the committee will act in favor of 
the low-wage earner. 

Very truly yours, 
CLAIBORNE S. Woops, 
Secretary-Treasurer, North Carolina 
State Conference, B.M.P.I.U. of A. 


{From the Durham Labor Journal, Feb. 26, 
1960] 
ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS EXECUTIVE 


InJecrs Race Issue IN Ficur AGAINST 
UNIONS 


Robert Patten, of Charlotte, who is execu- 
tive vice president of the Carolinas branch 
of the Associated General Contractors of 
America, in Washington to fight unionization 
of workers in the two Carolinas, has expressed 
his alarm that “many thousands of deserving 
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colored persons would be thrown out of work 
* * * if construction in the area became 
completely unionized.” 

Patten states that “virtually all construc- 
tion locals in our area are entirely segre- 
gated.” Further along he said, “Nonunion 
contractors prefer to employ colored men on 
such jobs as laborers, bricklayers, and 
plasterers.” 

Patten knows that local laborers’ unions in 
the two Carolinas are integrated, and their 
membership, for the most part, is composed 
of Negro men. Indeed, in his hometown of 


Charlotte the laborers’ local union is officered’ 


by Negroes. 

Patten also knows that unions of brick- 
layers, plasterers, cement finishers, and other 
trowel trades in North Carolina has inte- 
grated conditions. Bricklayers Local 10 in 
Durham has about 50 percent Negro member- 
ship. Local 731 of the Plasterers in Durham 
is officered by Negroes. 

Patten, whose organization, the Carolinas 
branch of the Associated General Contractors 
has no Negro membership, is blatantly draw- 
ing a red herring across the path of those 
who should see that-his real objective is to 
obstruct the tion of construction 
workers, both white and colored, in order to 
perpetuate the miserably low wages in the 
construction industry of the Carolinas..- 

North Carolina is among the lowest of the 
States in per capita income, and Mr. Patten 
has done ‘his part.in keeping it that way. 


‘This paid minion of the General Contractors 


has been able to keep construction wages in 
this State far below the average of other 
States where union contractors make fair 
profits and pay fair wages. 

The subcommittee of Congress before 
which Mr. Patten cried out for the poor col- 
ored man has only to look at wage compari- 


-sons in the construction industry in the 


United States to satisfy itself whether this 
hireling of an all-white association is really 
worried about the poor workingman, what- 
ever his race, in the two Carolinas. ' 





Hawaii's Role in World Brotherhood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


or HAwalt : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, the Vice 
President of India, Dr. S. Radhakri- 
shnan, in summing up his impressions of 
his 9 days’ visit to the United States, re~ 
marked that the racial harmony and so- 
cial equality among the 600,000 people of 
Hawaii, where he spent 4 days, were 
most ressive. He noted that the peo- 
ple of the varied ethnic groups in Ha- 
waii were “getting on very well.” 

The Indian philosopher-statesman ad- 
ded: 

If that (racial harmony and social equal- 
ity) could be extended on a wider range, if 
we can implement ideals granting political 
equality to underdeveloped people and use 
technological devices to redeem them from 
drudgery, from cramping toil; we may go 
a fair way toward the establishment of a 
world commonwealth. But what prevails in 
Hawaii does not prevail in many other parts 
of the world. That is our difficulty. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
copy of an editorial appearing in the 
February 25, 1960 issue of the Honolulu 
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Star Bulletin This editorial entitled 
“Hawaii's Role in World Brotherhood” 
describes the role of the world brother- 
hood movement in Hawaii to foster ra- 
cial harmony and social equality: 
Hawawtl’s ROLE In WorRLD BROTHERHOOD 


Statehood has given Hawaii a new role 
in the world brotherhood movement. 

It has become the focal point of efforts 
to build East-West understanding and 
friendship—officiaily as well as through vol- 
unteer groups which have labored for years 
to broaden the influence of Hawaii’s aloha 
spirit. 

Hawaii's election to Congress of two men 
who are of Asian ancestry—Senator Hiram 
L. Fone and Congressman DANIEL K. 
Inovyve—has proved a conspicuous and pow- 
erful example of exactly the sort of harmoni- 
ous mingling which World Brotherhood 
advocates and promotes. 

The week February 21-28 is observed as 
World Brotherhood Week. A busy schedule 
has been arranged by Dr. and Mrs. William 
Z. Shimer, Honolulu leaders of the move- 
ment, and an eager and energetic corps of 
volunteer leaders. 

Music, arts, the theater, sports, fashions— 
emphasizing the international flavor—are 
being recruited to assist in getting the mes- 
sage across that in the differences of cultural 
expression there are untold riches waiting 
to be discovered and appreciated. 

World brotherhood exists to help people 
meet, understand and appreciate those who 
spring from different cultural backgrounds 
in the hope that mutual understanding and 
respect will pave the way for world peace 
with freedom. 

The task is long, the way is hard. But 
some progress can be measured. Statehood 
for Hawaii was one of the longest forward 
steps of the past year. 








Religion in American Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Harry 
Golden, editor of the Carolina Israel- 
ite and author of many books, including 
the masterpiece “Only in America,” has 
been commended by America’s No. 1 
newspaperman, James “Scotty” Reston 
of the New York Times. Mr. Reston de- 
livered a speech before the Inland Press 
Association in which he said: 

Harry Golden of Charlotte, N.C., is writing 
some of the best editorials in America today. 


I thoroughly agree with Mr. Reston 
and I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following editorial by Har- 
ry Golden which appeared in the Caro- 
lina Israelite, January-February 1960 is- 
sue: 

RELIGION IN AMERICAN POLITICS 

I have been invited to address the dele- 
gates to the mock national convention or- 
ganized by the undergraduates at Oberlin 
College in Ohio. Some of the leading Dem- 
ocratic presidential aspirants as well as Mr. 


Nrxon will address the convention. I will: 


speak on “Politics and Religion” and I would 
like here to give a few preliminary remarks 
on this increasingly important subject. 

In his book about America, Lord Bryce 
wrote that six Southern States excluded 
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from public office all those who denied the 
existence of a Supreme Being. He found 
that Pennsylvania and Tennessee declared 
ineligible for public office “whoever did not 
believe in God and in a future life in which 
rewards and punishment would be equitably 
distributed.” For a long time in Maryland 
and Arkansas no one could be empaneled as 
a juror who did not believe in God and the 
rewards and penalties of a future life. 

Happily, these disabilities against the free- 
dom of conscience have virtually disappeared 
in America. Lord Bryce might not think us 
perfect, but he would nevertheless be deeply 
impressed in the freedom of the individual 
to deal with his religious conscience as he 
sees fit. Freedom of religious conscience is 
due to the fact that churches (I include 
temples, synagogues, mosques, and witness- 
houses) are not only respected but consid- 
ered an integral part of our civilization. We 
had a religious civilization in America before 
we had a secular civilization. It was a Prot- 
estant civilization which left every man the 
master of his own conscience. Though our 
separate religious faiths are now becoming 
secularized, freedom of conscience till 
remains paramount. 

That truly great man, President Theodore 
Roosevelt, saw this paramount importance 
of free conscience and the confusion the 
religious issue injected in politics clearly as 
far back as 1908, when he campaigned for 
William Howard Taft his successor. 

Letters which demanded to know if it was 
true that Taft was a Unitarian swamped Mr. 
Roosevelt. In addition to the charge that 
Mr. Taft was a Unitarian, there circulated a 
strong rumor that Mr. Taft’s wife and brother 
were Roman Catholics. “Underneath,” 
charged the gossip mongers, “Mr. Taft nour- 
ishes a dangerous Jove for the Roman Cath- 
olic Church.” This was serious anti-Taft 
propaganda. The Protestant Churches dis- 
liked Unitarianism because it denied the 
divinity of Jesus and the existence of the 
Trinity. Add to this the 1908 attitude to- 
ward Catholicism and you will see that Mr. 
Taft, as Plato once said, was fighting some 
powerful shadows. 

To Mr. Roosevelt's credit, he refused to an- 
swer any of these charges. He would not 
honor the question by mail nor would he 
dignify his platform by replying publicly. 
Privately he said these questions were “‘pro- 
fane,” that they were unworthy of citizens of 
a great republic. 

When Taft had won the election, only then 
did Roosevelt decide to answer these charges 
against his successor and only because he 
realized his own tremendous influence on 
the American scene. In answer to a direct 
question, “What is Mr. Taft’s religion?’”” Mr. 
Roosevelt replied: “That is Mr. Taft’s private 
affair, a matter between him and his Maker 
which concerns only his innermost con- 
science. The demand that he make a public 
declaration of his faith denies the first prin- 
ciple of our Government which guarantees 
every individual full religious liberty and the 
right to conduct himself as his conscience 
dictates.” ‘ 

Mr. Roosevelt went on to say that if any- 
one was interested it was not true that Taft’s 
wife and brother were Roman Catholics. 
“But even if they were,” he asked, “even if 
Mr. Taft himself was a Catholic, what of it? 
How can the citizens of the United States al- 
low themselves to be influenced by petty big- 
otry. How can they refuse their vote to a 
worthy candidate through antipathy to his 
religious faith? This Republic of ours will 
last for centuries. Without doubt there will 
be among its Presidents Protestants, Cath- 
olics, and very probably at some future time, 
also Jews.” Roosevelt was happy to have in 
his own cabinet seated side by side Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Jewish members, every 
one of whom had been chosen by reason of 
his character and ability. 
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Project Walrus: The Role of the U.S, 
Merchant Marine in National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, early 
this month the National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council re- 
leased a searching and significant report 
on-“The Role of the U.S. Merchant 
Marine in National Security.” 

The study was conducted last. summer 
by a panei of distinguished Americans, 
of varied technical and business back- 
ground, under the chairmanship of for- 
mer Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Adm. Arthur W. Radford, U.S. 
Navy (retired). Called Project Walrus, 
the program takes its name from the 
well-known lines of Lewis Carroll’s 
“Through the Looking-Glass”: 


“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things: 

Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings— 

And why the sea is boiling hot— 
And whether pigs have wings.” 


The very able NBC news commenta- 
tor, Robert K. McCormick, reviewed this 
report in a broadcast several weeks ago. 
I was impressed by Mr. McCormick’s 
concise yet complete and thought-pro- 
voking comments, and secured a copy of 
the transcript which I request permis- 
sion to insert in the Recorp at this point: 
TRANSCRIPT OF RADIO BROADCAST FEBRUARY 1, 

1960, sy NBC News COMMENTATOR ROBERT 

McCorMiIck 

The man who makes the same mistake 
twice is to be pitied; the man who makes the 
same mistake three times is to be despised. 

The old saw fits the United States per- 
fectly, in the way it has handled its mer- 
chant marine. Before World War I, we were 
caught with a ghastly shortage of ships to 
carry our men and weapons to the scene of 
the fighting. 

Came World War II—and the same thing 
happened. And if we have world war III— 
or even a serious brush-fire war—we will be 
caught again. 

A special panel set up by the National 
Academy of Sciences and the National Re- 
search Council says that our merchant 
fleet—the ships owned by or under the con- 
trol of the United States—isn’t enough to 
handie a cold war, let alone a warm one. The 
panel was headed by Adm. Arthur Radford, 
former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Our merchant marine is dwindling away 
to a ghost fleet, because of our high costs 
both in construction and operation; Govern- 
ment subsidies can’t (or don’t) make up the 
difference. 

Meanwhile, the Communist-bloc fleet is 
not only growing at an alarming rate, but 
the ships are thoroughly modern, even pro- 
viding air-conditioned quarters for crews. 
This fleet is being used as an economic 
weapon, and by displaying its sleek stream- 
lined beauty in ports all over the world, it 
is making a deep propaganda impression. 

Radford’s panel says our only hope is to 
modernize and mechanize our own ships. We 
should have what’s called a unitized system 
of handling cargo, one form of which is the 
business of having cargo all packaged when 
it reaches the dock; the packages are simply 
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hoisted aboard the ship. This process can be 
partially handled by automation, and part 
of the actual handling of the ships them- 
selves_could also be done by automation. 

And our ships should be faster—some 
capable of 30, or even 40 knots. And cargo 
should be concentrated. One ship should 
carry goods to England and France, for ex- 
ample, and another to Italy and Greece, 
rather than having each ship leapfrog from 
one port to another unloading a little here 
and a little there. 

If these things were done, Radford’s panel 
says, our ships could be run economically 
enough so that with much smaller subsidies 
they could compete with foreign ships, whose 
costs are so much less than ours. 

We should even have “over the beach” un- 
loading facilities to get cargo ashore where 
there are no adequate docking facilities— 
especially in underdeveloped countries. 

And then, if a war came along (large or 
small) we would, for once, be prepared, so 
far as shipping is concerned. 

American merchant marine operators, the 
report says, do not now have much incen- 
tive to cut costs—because Government sub- 
sidies pay three-fourths of them anyhow. 
And the unions involved won’t want to give 
up their featherbedding practices, which are 
sometimes outrageous. 

It won’t be easy. But, if we don’t move, 
this will be the third time we’ve made the 
same mistake. 





James N. Cole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article that appeared 
in the Essex Farmer and Homemaker, 
monthly periodical published by the 
trustees of the Essex County Agricultural 
School at Hathorne, Mass., concerning 
the passing of one of the kindest. and 
finest persons that I have ever met. 

James N. Cole was not only an in- 
structor at the Essex County Agricul- 
tural School and a counselor for the 
boys, but he took a great deal of inter- 
est in outside activities to help and assist 
students and other boys in the commu- 
nity to be worthwhile citizens. 

His passing is mourned by all of us 
since it will not only be a great loss to 
his school, the county of Essex, and the 
greater Lawrence area, but to his 
countless friends and admirers. 

The article follows: 

ScHoot SADDENED By Loss OF INSTRUCTOR 
CoLE 

James N. Cole passed away suddenly at 
his home in Methuen, Monday morning, Jan- 
uary 25, 1960. He was 55 years of age. 

Previously to his appointment as assistant 
instructor in physical education in 1939, Mr. 
Cole was boys’ counselor for after-work ac- 
tivities and the general supervision of boys 
working on the school farm. 

During his years of service, Mr. Cole made 
a host of friends as it was his responsibility 
to organize and conduct campus tours for 
visitors. Everyone who knew Mr. Cole was 
impressed by his deep sincerity and enthus- 
iasm for the school and its students. He 
was especially fond of describing the school 
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grounds and farm facilities as the one area 
where a person could derive complete satis- 
faction. He was really happy at this school, 
and he conveyed that same feeling to all 
who knew him. 

Mr. Cole was largely responsible for the 
success of our guidance program. He was 
constantly promoting the school and pub- 
licizing its many educational opportunities. 

Mr. Cole was responsible for coaching the 
junior varsity football and the hockey 
teams. He taught “West Point” sportsman- 
ship as well as the techniques of these 
sports, and in competition his teams exem- 
plified the character traits which he instilled 
in them by precept and esprit de corps... 

Mr. Cole is. sadly missed by the students, 
the alumni, and his associates here at the 
school, and our deep sympathy is extended 
to his family. 





Fish Oils Combat Cholesterol and Heart 


Disease 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, statistics 
indicate that heart disease is our Na- 
tion’s greatest killer. High cholesterol 
content is considered an important fac- 
tor in the incidence of heart attacks. 
Consequently, news of scientific progress 
in reducing excessive cholesterol content 
is of vast significance to every American. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
has experimented extensively with un- 
saturated fish oils. Tests on animals 
have revealed noteworthy declines in 
cholesterol levels. Since these experi- 
ments are continuing, I am sure the Bu- 
reau will have even more significant re- 
sults to report in the future. 

Naturally, we in the State of Maine, 
with an economy dependent upon a 
thriving fisheries industry, are glad to 
hear this news. It has been recognized 
that in addition to fish, we have avail- 
able in the ocean depths a vast untapped 
source of nutritional matter. Now, this 
discovery of the preventative value of 
fish oils should open an important new 
frontier of medical research into the 
medicinal properties of fisheries prod- 
ucts. This discovery may well signal the 
rejuvenation of an industry which has 
been severely affected by increasing im- 
ports and production costs. 

The following article published in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald de- 
tails the results thus far achieved by the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries: 

FisH May MELT THAT CHOLESTEROL 
(By Nate Haseltine) 

Relief may be in sight for persons worried 
about high blood cholesterol count, a factor 
in heart attacks and other consequences of 
artery clogging. 

The relief may come in capsules of fish 
oil which, in animals at least, has shown 
quick and dramatic reductions of excessive 
cholesterol levels. The special oils have 
been made available for human trials. 

Let it be said at the start that, the role 
of cholesterol in the bloodstream, and any 
casual part it may play in heart attacks and 
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strokes, has long been controversial. Even 
more controversial is the role of cholesterol- 
rich foods in diet. 

The newest findings come from a series of 
research projects of fish body oils conducted 
by the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and by the Hormel 
Institute of the University of Minnesota 
operating under a Bureau contract. 

Key findings of the research are that (1) 
many fish oils are composed largely of un- 
saturated fatty acids, which make so-called 
soft fats; and (2) these components, fed to 
test animals, reduced their blood cholesterol 
levels in direct proportion to the degree 
of their softness. 

The research showed that about half of 
the body oil of most species of fish is un- 
saturated, and that about 10 percent of it 
is “highly unsaturakd.” ‘This latter frac- 
tion is the part that is exciting to medical 
investigators. 

It is this fraction—and Bureau scientists 
have developed a way to separate it from 
the calorie-laden remainder of the fish oil— 
that is undergoing careful clinical trials. 
Its potential for reducing blood cholesterol 
levels is about three times that of vegetable 
oils. And the vegetable oils (corn, etc.) are 
noted for their softness. 

The animal research with the fish oil frac- 
tion showed that the ingested material acted 
almost immediately in lowering the animal's 
blood cholesterol level. By contrast, the 
cholesterol-depressant activity of linoleic. 
acid (the active ingredient of the table 
oils) must be taken for about 2 before 
any significant reduction can be observed, 
the investigators said. 

The cholesterol-reducing activity of vege- 
table oils ied to diets which included a daily ~ 
swig of corn or safflower oil. It was recom- © 
mended on the presumption that the oil 
would neutralize blood cholesterol buildup 
blamed on the intake of animal fat and 
animal fat products (saturated, or hard 
fats). The Food and Drug Administration, 
however, recently cracked down on such 
promotion of salad oils and shortenings of 
vegetable origin. 

“Any claim, direct or implied, in the label- 
ing of "eats and oils or other fatty substances 
offered to the public that they will prevent, 
mitigate or cure” diseases. of the heart or 
arteries is misleading and constitutes mis- 
branding,” said Food and Drug Administra- 
tor George P. Larrick. 

He was speaking of the use of the soft 
oils as a dietary supplement, rather than as 
a substitution for hard fats in the diet. 
Many medical investigators agree that the 
health of Americans would be improved if 
the diet contained a better balance between 
the too abundant animal fats and the little- 
used soft fats. . 

Second only to the findings in the fish oil 
research that the oil fractions readily reduce 
blood cholesterol levels was the development 
of a method to separate this beneficial part 
from the rest. It means that the patient 
would be only one-tenth of the 
calories (weight builders) he would have 
to take if given the whole oil. 

Donald L. McKernan, director of the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, said that the 
Bureau is now undertaking the preparation 
of the oil fractions on a pilot-scale basis, 
using a centrifugal molecular still. Samples 
are being made available, without charge, 
to responsible researchers, he said. 

The soft fat features of fish oil can also 
be used to promote fishery products in 
diets, to bring about a better balance be- 
tween the hard and soft fats in meals. 
Many medical authorities have advocated 
increasing soft fat consumption and de- 
creasing the hard variety. 

The researchers haven't yet devised a soft 
fat index of fish to show which might be 
best for an anticholesterol diet, and which 
might be best for the capsule concentrates. 
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They say that the most common and readily 
available fish with high oil content include 
herring, mackerel, menhaden, mullet, sal- 
mon, sardines and anchovies, and tuna. _ 
' Menhaden would probably be the fish of 


choice for the capsules. It is caught in 
abundance, and is used largely in the mak- 
ing of fertilizers. It is not considered a food 
fish, but it yields considerable amounts of 
the soft oil fractions, the researchers noted. 

Saturated fats, such as lard or the fat 
around a sirloin steak, harden at low tem- 
peratures. Unsaturated fats do not readily 
congeal, remaining liquid at room tempera- 
tures. This is the property which permits 
oil-laden fish to move freely in water of 
low temperatures. 





Maturity Needed in Arms Debate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, If include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans Times Picayune 
of February 29, 1960: 

MaTuRITY NEEDED IN ARMS DEBATE 


In discussion of the momentous question 
of our national strength for the deterrence 
of war and, if need be, for defense, every last 
one of us Americans should constantly re- 
member well our supreme ‘concern: effec- 
tive service of our purpose. 

Obviously partisan and personal consider- 
ations should be strictly subordinated. 

Intelligent, sustained endeavor should be 
uppermost neither to foster dangerous over- 
estimates of our strength, nor also perilous 
underestimates of it. 

Despite political and individual concerns, 
the vast majority of Americans, we believe, 
earnestly desire to avoid both these dangers. 
But doing so under the pressures of current 
conditions—worldwide, national, and per- 
sonal—calls for unremitting endeavor on the 
part of the wisest and best informed to con- 
sider and express ourselves with maximum 
responsibility, maturity, and accuracy. 

Loose and exaggerated expressions as to 
our military power could make for a com- 
placency or even overconfidence that could 
be disastrous—for a relative weakness that 
could fail of adequate service both to the 
prevention of war and the meeting of attack. 

Likewise, unbalanced, distorted assertions 
and calculations presenting false conceptions 
of national weakness could involve similar 
danger. 

Our leaders, from the President on down 
the line of authority, who know most about 
our actual military capacities and about 
those of the Soviet Union and other lands, 
are under an awesome responsibility to deal 
with and talk about such matters with the 
greatest wisdom they can possibly attain. 
Only in that way can they serve the aim of 
security and peace, which most should con- 
stantly concern us all. Political and per- 
sonal impulses and considerations will—all 
of us being human—have their influence at 
times. But steadfast vigilance should be 
maintained against such influence becoming 
uppermost. 

The people generally cannot, of course, ex- 
pect to know all that our leaders know. That 
means that citizens should ever be watchful 
lest their opinions and influénce be exerted 
under dominance of excess emotion or ig- 
norance. It does not mean that the people 
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should be deprived of as clear and full an 
understanding’ of our national position as 
it is wise and feasible to give. Lack of that 
could make for acutely disturbing feelings 
and divisions among us. 

Let us all ever bear in mind the overriding 
aim of building an all-round, united 
strength that, so long as need be, will op- 
erate effectively to discourage any aggression. 

But in striving to that end let us take 
particular care against giving any unwar- 
ranted impression of weakness or fear that 
would tempt Russia or any other leaders to 
military adventures. 

And in all this perilous business of seeking 
in competition a military deterrence of war— 
@ very uncertain enterprise at best in this age 
of stupendous power and anxiety—let us 
never for a moment forget that, despite 
every discouragement, we should press on 
ceaselessly to advance the cause of true peace 
by agreement and dependable international 
controls. On March 15 West and East will 
be meeting again with that proclaimed pur- 
pose. Secretary Herter, just the other day, 
once more impressively declared our fervent 
desire to forward sincere and fruitful nego- 
tiations. President Eisenhower repeatedly 
avows that desire. All of us should give it 
support and expression, acutely concerned as 
we must be meanwhile with the business of 
deterrence and defense. 





War Claims Act of 1948 


SPEECH 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


: OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H.R. 2485) to amend 
the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended. 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, I merely 
rise to propound an inquiry about H.R. 
2485. Does the bill cover property loss 
claims of American nationals living in 
Shanghai at the time of the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. It does not. 
It is my understanding that warning was 
given to these people who resided in that 
area at the time, and for that reason 
they are not covered under the provisions 
of this bill. 

Mr, YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. The gentleman is 
talking of property losses now? 

Mr. HAGEN. Property losses 
China. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Yes. Beginning with 
1937, those property loss claims are cov- 
ered under this bill. 

. Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield, I stand cor- 
rected. I misunderstood the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. HAGEN. I thank the gentleman 
and commend him and the members of 
his committee for the value of this legis- 
lation. I have followed it from the out- 
set because I am personally aware of the 
hardship caused large numbers of U.S. 
citizens through the aggressive action of 
the Japanese in China and other por- 
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tions of the Far East prior to, during, 
and after Pearl Harbor. I am pleased 
that they will be compensated for prop- 
erty losses incurred from such actions. 
Such reimbursement is just because their 
presence in Shanghai and other foreign 
ports of call served the purposes of our 
great country as well as their own pur- 
poses. 





City and Farm Folks Must Hang Together 
or They Will Hang Separately 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in an open letter to the Mem- 
bers of the 86th Congress, the editors of 
the Progressive Farmer made a plea for 
a concerted effort on our part to work 
out a farm program which will insure 
a healthy agriculture now and in the 
years to come. They pointed out the 
very real interdependence of city and 
farm people and how a depressed agri- 
culture has an adverse effect on the 
entire economy of our Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include this letter in the 
RECORD: 

OPEN LETTER TO MEMBERS OF THE 86TH 

CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ladies and gentlemen, a long time ago, a 
famous American said that if we do not all 
hang together, we will all hang separately. 
That’s what the Progressive Farmer wants to 
talk over with you in this letter. 

We want to talk to you about what may 
be the most serious, and certainly the hard- 
est, domestic issue you will face this year, 
the farm problem. If you let yourself. be 
“sold” by some of the easy, glib talk going 
the rounds these days, you may strike a 
damaging blow at all Americans who live in 
towns and cities. 

You're going to hear a lot in these coming 
months about these things: how old farm 
programs have failed, how taxpayers could 
save millions if they didn’t have to pay stor- 
age bills on farm surplus, how farmers could 
be more “competitive” if they weren't 
propped up by Government price-support 
programs, how farmers want to get rid of 
Government controls. 

Some people will try to, sell you on the 
idea that because of these shortcomings in 
our present farm program, we should throw 
the whole thing out the window. 

If you fall for that line we may all be hurt 
badly, city man and farmer alike. 

We're speaking on behalf of farmers, sure. 
Our main interest is in a healthy agriculture. 
But the American people who are not farmers 
have a vital pocketbook concern with a pros- 
perous agriculture, too. 

If most of the people in the district or 
State you represent are not farmers, you 
have a special interest this year in seeing 
what can be done to help keep agriculture 
prosperous. 

Does that sound farfetched? 

It won’t to people who work in plants 
making farm machinery, autos, trucks, fer- 
tilizers, chemicals, building materials, and 
hundreds of other farm-used materials. 
Fewer sales of machinery, motor vehicles, 
and all the other items just listed mean more 
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layoff days, less overtime, less money in the 
pay envelope for a lot of city folks. 

Farmers rank with the biggest customers 
of the steel and oil industries. Do the mil- 
lions who get extra income from steel and 
oil stock dividends feel happy when the buy- 
ing power of a big customer like the Ameri- 
can farmer slumps? Of course not. 

Maybe you have heard some fellows say: 
“Why should we city boys worry if farm 
prices drop some? Cheaper food will be pop- 
ular with city voters.” 

Frankly, it would. Cheaper housing would 
be popular, too. So would cheaper clothing. 
But while the Secretary of Agriculture asks 
for lower farm prices we don’t hear the Sec- 
retary of Labor asking the Congress to cut 
minimum wages. If he did, he’d be laughed 
out of town. We don’t hear proposals to cut 
wages in those fields of agriculture that lie 
beyond the farm gate—in the food-processing 
and distributing industries. And _ that’s 
where you’d have to go to take, any sub- 
stantial bite out of grocery bills. 


We think city people are too smart to be-* 


lieve they’d come out ahead in the long run 
if farmers were depressed. A lot of them are 
old enough, as all of you in Congress today 
are, to remember that low farm prices in the 
1930’s brought no flush of prosperity to 
Main Streets and big cities. City people 
want a fair, stable food price policy in an 
economy where everyone gets a fair share. 

Agriculture is more than people who work 
and live on farms. There are about 6 million 
more people who produce for and serve the 
farmer. They had families. Another 10 mil- 
lion men and women process and distribute 
farm products. 

Agribusiness employs nearly 4 out of every 
10 Americans. None of these will be perma- 
nently happy with any policy that leaves 
their farm partners seesawing on the edge of 
trouble. 

Consider the advantages that have come 
to factory workers since Congress passed 
legislation starting a strong farm program. 

In 1929, an hour’s pay for the average fac- 
tory workers would buy 6.4 loaves of bread. 
Now it buys 11.3 loaves. The hour’s pay 
bought 1.2 pounds of round steak then. Now 
it buys 2 pounds. It bought 3.9 quarts of 
milk then and 8.9 quarts now. 

The Agriculture Department has predicted 
that average retail food prices, which de- 
clined in 1959, will drop again in 1960. In 
view of the fact that industrial prices gen- 
erally are rising, is it just to claim that the 
farmer has been subsidizing the buying pub- 
lic in recent years? 

Farm production, which is still rising, gives 
the American buyer the world’s best diet in 
return for less than 25 percent of the buyer’s 
income. For this same diet 30 years ago, 
the buyer would have had to spend 48. per- 
cent of his income. 

City people would not have reaped these 
benefits if there had been no farm programs 
to keep some element of stability in farm 
prices. 

Competent economists tell us that through 
the last 25 years, Government farm pro- 
grams have increased farmers’ net incomes 
by as much as 20 to 50 percent in years when 
incomes would have been lowest because of 
too much production. 

In the last six years, it is estimated that 
our much-abused farm programs have held 
net farm income one-third above where it 
would have been without the programs. 

What should you do about the farm pro- 
gram? We agree with Chairman ALLEN J. 
ELLENDER of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee that “the families which use the food and 
fiber products grown on American farms 
must be told the truth * * * the campaign 
of misunderstanding which threatens to di- 
vide city buyers from rural families must be 
ended.” 

We believe that you and all other Members 
of Congress of both parties from farm and 
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city want to end these senseless charges 
against farmers. 

The farmer’s problem today is that he can 
produce more than he can sell at a fair price. 
The individual farmer has no way to in- 
fluence markets in which millions of pro- 
ducers compete. 

We suggest that in working out a new 
farm program, fair to buyer, and producer 
alike, you will want to consider the special 
character and problems of each commodity. 
Only with many approaches can best use of 
our various and far-flung agriculture . be 
made for all our citizens. 

In the case of many commodities, sensible 
proposals have been made, but rejected. 
Present programs are meeting the test for 
some commodities such as sugar, wool, and 
others. It will be to the advantage of every- 
one in our Nation for us to get together on 
proposals in a spirit of compromise, try them 
out, and see if they will work. 

Yours truly, 

Eugene Butler, Clarence Poe, Alexan- 
der Nunn, W. C. Lassetter, Sallie 
Hill, Joe Elliott, Romaine Smith, 
Pete Head, O: B. Copeland, the 
Editors of the Progressive Farmer. 





A Greeting to the All-African People’s 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
American Committee on Africa, an or- 
ganization of which I am proud to be a 
member, will hold its second annual Af- 
rican Freedom Day celebration next 
month. In recognition of that event, I 
would like to have printed in the REc- 
orp “A Greeting to the All-African Peo- 
ple’s Conference from Americans.” This 
was signed by 87 distinguished Ameri- 
cans who were leaders in various walks 
of life. Among the signers were 18 
Members of Congress of both political 
parties, of whom I was one. 

In my travels around the country, I 
have noticed an ever-increasing identi- 
fication on the part of American people 
with the freedom movement in Africa. 
The great majority of Americans, 
whether they be in labor, business, pro- 
fessional circles, or in Government, re- 
alize that the African motivations for 
freedom are quite parallel to the great 
principles on which our country was 
founded. We wish our African brethren 
well in attaining their noble goals and 
aspirations. 

I ask unanimous consent that “A 
Greeting to the All-African People’s Con- 
ference from Americans,” together with 
a list of the signers; be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the greeting 
and list of signers were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A GREETING TO THE ALL-AFRICAN PEOPLE’s 
CONFERENCE FROM AMERICANS 

It is a privilege to extend greetings and 
felicitations to the delegates at .Tunis on the 
convening of the Second All-African People’s 
Conference, 


representatives of Africa’s racial and cultural 
diversity, meet together to speak and act as 
one, gives new hope for freedom to the 
peoples everywhere on the continent. It also 
signifies to others that Africa is determined 
to be united as well as free. 

The number of independent African states 
is rapidly increasing, and 1960 will see several 
new countries with combined populations of 
40 million people, at the very minimum, 
achieve their freedom. The colonial walls are 
tumbling all over the continent. Surely, 
1960 will be known as the African Year. 

These great events impel the remainder of 
the African Continent, from the peoples of 
Algeria in the north to those of the Union 
and Mozambique in the south, to race toward 
freedom. But the way is not equal for all. 
Today in southern Africa ugly racial oppres- 
sion is imposed by a temporarily dominant 
minority; for those who suffer there the 
struggle for national sovereignty, political 
freedom, equality, and dignity, is indeed 
onerous. 

As Americans citizens, mindful of our 
heritage, aware of the gap between ideal and 
practice in our own society, we pledge our 
help to you. Our President has recently, 
though briefly, visited two African nations, 
We will work for the active implementation 
of President Eisenhower’s frequently ex- 
pressed desire to give meaningful economic 
aid to African nations. We will urge official | 
American political support for the independ- 
ence of those trust territories and colonies 
not yet free—as the American Committee on 
Africa has done at the United Nations and 
elsewhere since 1953. : 

Bandung and Accra have shaped history. 
Now Tunis distinguishes itself as host to a 
forum of significant planning for historic 
political change. 

We are proud to extend our greetings to 
you at this momentous time. 

SIGNERS OF THE GREETING TO THE ALL-AFRICAN 
' PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE, JANUARY 25, 1960 

1. Sadie T. M. Alexander. 

2. Roger Baldwin. 

3. Prof. John C. Bennett. 

4. Representative ALviIn M. BENTLEY, Re- 
publican, Michigan. 

5. Pres. Sarah Gibson Blanding. 

6. Judge Jane M. Bolin. 

7. Henry S. Canby 

8. Walter C. Carrington. 

9. Mrs. Samuel McCrea Cavert. 

10. Pres. Rufus E. Clement. 

11. Representative Roserr J. CorseEtt, 
Republican, Pennsylvania. 

12. The Rev. Dr. Henry Hitt Crane. 

13. Mrs. Ethel Clyde. 

14. Max Delson. 

15. Robert Delson, 

16. Representative CHakLes C. Diaes, Jr., 
Democrat, Michigan, 

. Fred Ferber. 

. The Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
19. Lewis Gannett. 

. Dr. Sabine Gova. ’ 

. Oscar Hammerstein II. 

. Lorraine Hansberry. 

. The Rev. Dr. Donald Harrington. 

. Maxwell Harway. 

25. Representative Extmer J. HOo.ianp, 
Democrat, Pennsylvania. 

26. Dr. John Haynes Holmes. 

27. George M. Houser. 

28. Dr. Homer A. Jack. 

29. Mrs. Sophia Yarnall Jacobs. 
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30. Representative Brron L. 
Democrat, Colorado. 

31. Pres. Robert L. Johnson. 

32. Representative Wa.LTEr H. Jupp, Repub- 
lican, Minnesota. 

33. Representative Grorcr A. Kasem, Dem- 
ocrat, es 

34. Elia Kazan. 

35. Senator KenneTH B. KEATING, Repub- 
lican, New York. 

36. Senator JOHN KENNEDY, 
Massachusetts. 

37. Emily Kimbrough. 

38. The Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

39. Elizabeth S. Landis. 

40. William B. Landis, Jr. 

41. The Rt. Rev. W. Appleton Lawrence. 

42. Hon. George M. Leader. 

43. Stanley D. Levison. 

44. Dr. John A. Mackay. 

45. Senator Evucene McCartuy, Democrat, 
Minnesota. 

46. B. F. McLaurin. 

47. Representative Wiiu1am UH. MEYER, 
Democrat, Vermont. 

48. Frank Montero. 

49. Henry Lee Moon. 

50. Senator Warne Mokrsez, 
Oregon. 

51. John Murra. 

52. The Rev. Dr. C. Kilmer Myers. 

53. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr. 

54. Dr. F. D. Patterson. 

55. Irving Pflaum. 

56. Clarence Pickett. 

57. The Rt. Rev. James A. Pike. 

58. Representative Cartes O. PORTER, 
Democrat, Oregon. 

59. Prof. Saunders Redding. 

60. Prof. Ira deA. Reid. 

61. Representative JaMEes ROOSEVELT, Dem- 
ocrat, California. 

62. Hon. Francis B. Sayre. 

63. William X. Scheinman. 

64. Adelaide Schulkind. 

65. Prof. Hugh H. Smythe. 

66. Pres. Edward J. Sparling. 

67. Mark Starr. 

68. Hope R. Stevens. 

69. Rex Stout. 

70. Irwin Suall. 

71. Norman Thomas. 

72. Dr. Howard Thurman. 

73. Sacha Volman. 

74. Noah C. A. Walter. 

75. Peter Weiss. 

76. Representative Wrm.rm B. WIDNALL, 
Republican, New Jersey. 

77. Representative Roy W. Wier, Democrat, 
Minnesota. 

78. David C. Williams. 

79. Representative CLEMENT J. ZaBLOCKI, 
Democrat, Wisconsin. 

80. Charles S. Zimmerman. 

81. Prof. Stringfellow Barr. 

82. A. Philip Randolph. 

83. Bayard Rustin. 

84. Senator Husrerr H. HUMPHREY, 
crat, Minnesota. 

85. Dean Walter G. Muelder. - 

86. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

87. Nelson Bengston. 


JOHNSON, 


Democrat, 


Democrat, 


Demo- 





Job for Ex-Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I include the following editorial 
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which appeared in the Buffalo Evening 
News of February 6, 1960: 
Jos ror Ex-PRESIDENTS 


James A. Farley’s proposal (see “This 
Week” section of today’s News) to make “all 
former Presidents lifetime, nonvoting Sena- 
tors-at-large” is a good one, though not a 
new one. Mr. Farley himself notes that it 
was mentioned in Congress as long ago as 
1889. The idea has been pending in bill 
form for at least 13 years; we know, because 
we endorsed legislation to put it into effect 
that long ago, and have urged its passage 
several times since. 

Giving ex-Presidents nonvoting status in 
the Senate, as Mr. Farley notes, could be 
done by statute; to make them full-fledged 
voting Senators would take a constitutional 
amendment. But the main purpose of giv- 
ing them seats there would not be to change 
the voting structure in any case; it would 
be to “keep and use the wisdom and abilities 
of our Presidents after they have left the 
White House.” 

Every President, as Mr. Farley suggests, 
acquires a priceless and unique experience 
that should be made constantly available to 
Congressmen seeking his help and advice. 
Giving him a Senate seat would accomplish 
this; it would also provide an unparalleled 
forum for a former President to speak out 
on major public questions; and, in a very 
practical sense, it would be better than a 
mere pension as a means of providing ade- 
quate remuneration, official status and sec- 
retarial staff for all ex-Presidents. Maybe 
Mr. Farley’s article will stir enough public 
interest in this proposal to get it enacted at 
long last. We hope so. 





The Constitution of the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Retorp an edi- 
torial entitled, “The Informed Will Hold 
On to Our Rights.” This editorial was 
written by the courageous editor of the 
Prentiss (Miss.) Prentiss Headlight, Mrs. 
F. A. Parker, and was published in the 
February 18, 1960, edition of that paper. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit ‘that most 
Americans today are more than familiar 
with certain articles and sections of the 
Constitution of the United States since 
they have witnessed, by means of tele- 
vision or other media, suspected and 
known criminals, hoodlums, and the like, 
taking refuge in the protections of the 
Constitution. I believe Mrs. Parker’s 
editorial clearly states cogent reasons 
why the majority of the citizens of 
America should learn their rights under 
the Constitution. The editorial follows: 
ONLY THE INFORMED Witt HoLpd ON To OvurR 

RIGHTS 

In this day, when so many people have 
the erroneous impression that the Supreme 
Court rather than the Constitution is the 
law of the land, we are happy to note that 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal will begin 
a series of 22 installments next Sunday in 
presenting a condensation of “Your Rugged 
Constitution” by Bruce and Esther Findlay, 
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a book enthusiastically endorsed by leading 
educators and businessmen throughout the 
United States. 

The Memphis paper says: “that our readers 
and their children may better understand 
and appreciate our proudest American heri- 
tage, the Commercial Appeal will serialize 
one of the most revealing treatments of the 
Constitution of the United States ever writ- 
ten.” 

The book, written by Dr. Bruce Findlay, 
superintendent of schools in Los Angeles, 
Calif., assisted by his wife, a social studies 
supervisor, gives a simple explanation of 
each section of the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights, in simple, easy-to-understand lan- 
guage. 

We sincerely hope the explanations will be 
true to the meaning incorporated in the 
document by the founders. Surely, there is 
a need today, and there has been a need 
through the years, for deep study and real 
understanding of the meaning of the Consti- 
tution, “the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man.” 

The Constitution of the United States, to- 
gether with the treaties and Federal laws 
passed in accordance with its provisions, is 
the supreme law of the land. Surely, if any- 
thing is clear to the student of the Constitu- 
tion it is that: no man or set of men should 
rule the people, but that the people of the 
individual States of these United States are 
capable of creating their own local govern- 
ment, and should be left free to choose their 
own associates, run their own schools, and 
provide the registration and voting quali- 
fications of their own people. This great 
document has been amended only 22 times 
in all of its proud history, and the first 10 
of these amendments are embodied in the 
matchless Bill of Rights, the hub, wheel and 
safety valve against Federal dictation and 
rule, the kind now being arrogated by the 
Warren Court and the bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington. 

The Federal Government is made up of in- 
dividual States, that by no manner or means 
gave away all of their rights to the Federal 
Government * * * we have a two-way gov- 
ernment * * * that of rights reserved by 
the peoples of the States as guaranteed in 
the 9th and 10th amendments in the Bill of 
Rights * * * and that given over to the 
Federal Government. We also have a Fed- 
eral Government made up of three different 
and separate departments and functions, so 
designed that one could not lawfully en- 
croach upon the duties of the other. Execu- 
tive power is vested in the executive depart- 
ment headed by the President of the United 
States. All legislative powers are vested in 
the Congress of the United States, and this 
body is the only arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment that has the power to make and en- 
force laws. The judicial powers are vested 
in the Supreme Court, composed of nine 
men who shall hold their offices during good 
behavior, and supposed to be separate and 
distinct from the executive and the legisla- 
tive branches of the Government. 

Section 4 of article 3 of the Constitution 
says in words that even a wayfarer, though 
he be a fool, may understand: The United 
States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government 
* * * and, just what is a republican form 
of government? It is a form of government 
where the people rule through their elected 
representatives or officers elected by them at 
the polls. 

Under the Constitution, brought into 
being by the God-fearing, God-led founders, 
every State in, this Union has the right to 
make its own register-voting laws * * * 
run its own schools * * * and choose its 
own associates, despite the preaching to the 
contrary by some people who have swal- 
lowed, hook, line, and sinker, the sop sired 
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and bred by the Communists who seek our 
destruction. 

Yes * * * we desperately need to know 
our rights as individual States under the 
Constitution and fight until hell freezes over 
to keep these rights. 





Revival of the Hoary Old Hoax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Myr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my. remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the February 27, 1960, 
edition of Labor. The windmill joust 
continues, as Labor so aptly points out: 
WeLFaRE State Hoax Is Trorrep Our AGAIN 


A hoary old hoax about the welfare state 
has been revived, this time by U.S. News & 
World Report, a weekly magazine appealing 
largely to businessmen. The magazine re- 
ported in the February 8 issue that in the 
next fiscal year the Federal Government will 
spend $20 billion for welfare. 

Under President Eisenhower’s budget for 
that year, the article says, “21 cents of 
every $1 goes for welfare.” These figures 
are cited as proof that America is becoming 
something terrible called the welfare state. 

Actually, the article and its figures are full 
of bugs which falsify the picture. Some of 
the major ones can be pointed out as fol- 
lows: 

1. Included in the $20 billion for welfare 
is $12.8 billion for old-age and disability 
pensions paid under the Social Security and 
Railroad Retirement Acts. Not a single dol- 
lar of this $12.8 billion is contributed by 
the Government. Every dollar comes from 
contributions by employers and employees. 

Thus, much more than half of the alleged 
Government spending for welfare vanishes 
when the facts are analyzed. 

2. Also as Government spending for wel- 
fare, the article lists $985 million for civil 
service retirement pensions. Actually, most 
of that money is contributed by the Govern- 
ment employees. Their contributions are 
supposed to be matched by the Government, 
but it hasn’t been doing so fully, and won’t 
under Ike’s budget. 

Thus, another large chunk of the alleged 
welfare spending by the Government van- 
ishes in the light of the facts. 

3. Likewise included in the $20 billion is 
$1.9 billion for jobless benefits paid under 
the Social Security and Railroad Retirement 
Acts, Every dollar of that is contributed, 
not by the Government, but by employers. 
Thus another huge slice of the Government 
welfare spending vanishes. 

The social security, railroad retirement, 
and civil service pension and benefits listed 
above—even after subtracting the money the 
Government does contribute to the civil serv- 
ice fund—add up to about $15 billion. Thus, 
only about $5 billion is left of the $20 billion 
falsely pictured as Government welfare 
spending, and even the $5 billion shrinks 
when subjected to further analysis. 

4. Perhaps even more significant is the 
trick the article used in order to make it 
possible to falsify the picture. That trick 
depends on the fact that there are two Fed- 
eral budgets, 

One is the “regular” budget—the only one 
generally discussed in Congress and reported 
in the newspapers. This one estimates the 
total tax revenues in the coming fiscal year, 
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and the total amount of money the Govern- 
ment will spend from those revenues. Ike’s 
budget puts this spending at about $80 
billion. 

Anyone reading the magazine article 
would get the impression it is talking about 
this “regular” budget. Actually, the pic- 
ture it gives is mostly based on a different 
one—the so-called “cash” budget. This one 
was barely mentioned in the budget message 
sent to Congress by Ike. However, he did 
point out that the cash budget, unlike the 
regular budget, includes the money taken 
in and spent by the social security, rail- 
road retirement, civil service retirement 
and other “trust funds,” which do not be- 
long to the Government but are adminis- 
tered by Government agencies. 

The President estimated that, as shown 
by the “cash” budget, the Government will 
pay out a total of $96 billion during the 
coming fiscal year, and that this will include 
about $16 billion from the trust funds, on 
top of $84 billion from tax revenues. 

In other words, Ike made it clear that the 
regular budget and the cash budget are two 
different things, and that the $16 billion is 
not Government spending because the money 
doesn’t belong to the Government. It be- 
longs to the people who contributed to the 
social security, railroad retirement, civil 
service and other trust funds. 

The magazine article did not make that 
clear. On the contrary, it caused its readers 
to believe that the entire $20 billion to be 
paid out for “welfare” is Government spend- 
ing of Government money. 

Why did the magazine revive this hoary 
old hoax and bring it up to date? The ar- 
ticle itself suggests the answer. It attacks 
the Forand bill, which would provide medi- 
cal and hospital care for old folks under 
the social security and railroad retirement 
systems, as a sinister proposal to extend the 
welfare state. 





Brucellosis Eradication Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article,and resolution: 

MENDOCINO CoUNTY BRUCELLOSIS-FREE 


UKIAH.—Mendocino County was. among 
the first in the State to be declared a modi- 
fied certified brucellosis-free area, Roderick 
A. Shippey, farm adviser has announced. 

Spearheaded by the Mendocino-Trinity 
Cattlemen’s Association, the program was 
completed in near record time. In being a 
brucellosis-free area, cattlemen can ship 
cattle anywhere in the United States with 
a clean bill of health, Mr. Shippey said. 

The program initiated by the cattlemen 
themselves, consisted of blood testing a per- 
centage of their cattle. 

When reactions were found, the entire 
herd was tested and the reactors slaugh- 
tered. - 

Modern research has produced a vaccine 
which, used on calves, gives the animals a 
lifetime immunity to the disease. 
RESOLUTION RE FepeRaL Bupcer (FiscaL YEAR 

1961) For FerperaAL-StaTte BRUCELLOSIS 

ERADICATION PROGRAM 

Whereas the fiscal year 1961 budget pro- 
posed by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
for eradicating brucellosis is considerably 
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less than funds available for this purpose 
during the current fiseal year; and 

Whereas Federal funds allocated to the 
States for brucellosis eradication during the 
current year resulted in suspension of the 
brucellosis program itm a number of impor- 
tant cattle counties and prevented inaugu- 
ration of the program in others; and 


Whereas "we have been advised that the 
budget proposed would only permit brucel- 
losis eradication activities at the current 
level, with some limited extension into new 
areas during fiscal year 1961; and 

Whereas it appears that under the pro- 
posed budget the program could not be ex- 
tended during the next fiscal year into many 
important cattle areas, including several 
dairy counties of California, thus delaying 
completion of the brucellosis eradication 
program indefinitely in such areas and per- 
mitting the disease to become further estab- 
lished and eventually resulting in greater 
costs for eradication and creating an eco- 
nomic burden on eattle owners in such 
areas: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Cdlifornia State Board of 
Agriculture, meeting tn Sacramento, Calif., 
on February 15, 1960, That this serious sit- 
uation be brought to the attention of the 
Congress, and that they be urged to increase 
the amount of funds budgeted for the fiscal 
year 1961 for brucellosis eradication from 
$15 million to $20 million in order to pre- 
vent this important work from being se- 
riously delayed; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable THomas H. KucHEL 
and the Honorable Cram ENGLE, U.S. Sen- 
ators from California, to Members of the 
House of Representatives from California, 
to the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, to the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, to the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, to the chairman 
of the House Committee on Appropriations, 
to the Honorable Edmund G. Brown, Gov- 
ernor of California, to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and to the proper Officials of our 
sister States. 





Antarctic Treaty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I should 
like to inform the Members of the House 
that on February 4, 1960, the American 
Association of Patriotic Societies at its 
annual meeting unanimously adopted a 
resolution opposing the recent Antarc- 
tic Treaty which would internationalize 
the Antarctic. This treaty has yet to be 
confirmed by the Senate. 

The association also urged that the 
Antarctic areas explored by the United 
States be claimed by our Nation. A 
like resolution was adopted by the 
Women’s Patriotic Conference on Na- 
tional Defense during its annual meet- 
ing on February 5. 

House Joint Resolution 97, which I 
have introduced, declares the rights of 
sovereignty of the United States over 
those areas which she has explored, and 
reserves her rights te other areas. 
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Veterans of World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
said many times that our veterans of 
World War I are the forgotten men of 
our times. While I have voted in favor 
of all veterans’ legislation, I think it is 
most regrettable, bearing on the tragic, 
that the Congress has not seen fit to 
give greater consideration to the welfare 
of those who served in the uniform of 
our country in the First World War. I 
would remind my colleagues again that 
it was the veterans of World War I, serv- 
ing in the Congress ef the United States 
during the tense days of World War II, 
who led the fight to put upon the 
statute books of this country the kind 
of measures which saved the veterans of 
that war from having to face the same 
economic conditions and privations 
which confronted the men who came 
back from World War I, 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the fact 
that a fine veterans’ organization, the 
Veterans of World War I of the US.A., 
Inc., had its beginning in my native 
State of Ohio. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a fine article by 
my dear friend, Mr. Doyle Ditmars, pub- 
licity officer of the Ohio department, en- 
titled “Ohio, Birthplace of V.W.W.L.,” 
in order that my colleagues may become 
better acquainted with the aims and ob- 
jectives of this organization: 

OnI0 BIRTHPLACE OF VETERANS OF WORLD 

Wart 

Many men and women who served in the 
First World War, stili living in Ohio, have 
never heard of the organization, the Vet- 
erans of World War IL. 

I wish to direct those remarks to veterans 
of that war in this community to acquaint 
them wtih some of the aims and objects of 
our organization, which was formed in Cleve- 
land -back in 1949. 

The group had a small beginning. It has 
now grown and established departments in 
every State of the Union. But it still is not 
large enough in membership to attain its 
objects and secure just rewards for war serv- 
ice to which we are entitled. To accomplish 
those objects, we must secure more mem- 
bers. We must add more barracks to the 
2,000 now established. ‘There are 73 in Ohio. 
Of the 2,600,000 veterans of our war remain- 
ing, we should have a membership of at 
least a million. 

To acquaint the men and women of this 
community with our organization, and per- 
haps interest them in establishing a unit 
(or barracks), I wish to present our pro- 
gram. 

1. To coordinate veterans of World War I 
into an organization for their mutual bene- 
fit, pleasure, and amusement, giving them 
the opportunity of personal contact, in order 
to keep alive friendships and memories of 
World War I. 

2. To cooperate fully with all veterans’ or- 
ganizations, so that the best interests of all 
veterans of all American wars may be served. 

3, To stimulate communities and political 
subdivisions into taking more interest in 
veterans of World War I and their problems, 
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as well as the widows and orphans of such 
deceased veterans. 

4. To uphold the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, as well as the individual 
States of the Union. 

5. To fight for our national security, in or- 
der to protect Americans from enemies with- 
in and without, to the end that our Ameri- 
can way of life shall be preserved. 

6. To fight all alien forces, particularly 
and especially Communists, whose objectives 
are to deny our very existence as a free 
people. 

7. To secure for veterans of World War I 
the same policy and treatment by our Gov- 
ernment accorded to Civil and Spanish War 
veterans, who through patriotic service and 
sacrifice to their country, have earned and 
to which they are justly entitled. 

8. To work for cost-of-living increases to 
veterans now receiving service connected 
pensions. 

8. Work to secure pensions for widows of 
World War I veterans comparable to that now 
being paid to Spanish War widows. 

10. Establish an Accredited Claims Depart- 
ment, so that every World War I veteran 
may always secure friendly, trained, and ex- 
perienced representation before the . Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

11. Secure hospitalization for all World 
War I veterans without the “pauper’s oath” 
and income limitations. 

These are some of our objectives, in addi- 
tion to working for a liveable pension for 
every man and woman who served 90 days 
or more in the first World War. THIS IS 
YOUR OUTFIT. It was formed FOR YOUR 
benefit. Only those who served in the first 
war are eligible to join. We are ail getting 
older! Our time is running out. Three 
hundred die every day. 

World War I veterans of this community, 
get together and talk it over. It requires 
but ten (10) members to get a barracks 
charter. You can add to that number as 
other buddies wish to join. For further in- 
formation, write me at my address. I can 
give you the name and address of the bar- 
racks commander nearest you. Don’t put 
it off. Do it now. 

DoyLe Drrmaks, 
Department Publicity Officer. 
HOLMESVILLE, OHIO. 





Song of the Independent Farmers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, adopt- 
ing the motto “To what avail, a plow or 
sail, or love of life, if freedom fail?” a 
stock farmer in North. Georgetown, 
Ohio, sat down and wrote a song he calls 
“Song of the Independent Farmers.” 
He dedicated it as follows: “to my fel- 
low countrymen who value their free- 
dom under the Constitution of the 
United States of America.” I do not 
know what the music of Farmer George 
Saffell’s song sounds like, but the words 
sure sound good. Here they are: 


We can’t grow wheat, we can’t grow cotton, 
Our freedom now has been forgotten. 

Had our fill, won’t take from the till, 
Subsidies make the granaries fill. 

Oh, how did we get in such a pickle. 

Over our farms hangs a hammer and sickle. 
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Scale of Justice is out of balance, 

No jury trial decides our grievance. 

Three little men in each county seat 

Have all the power no judge wili defeat. 

Free enterprise helped make this country 
great. 

Let’s throw out the act of nineteen thirty 
eight. 


They took Doc's car and Simpson’s money 
Sold Yankus out which was not funny. 
Stangland’s tractors have been returned, 
The rest of us are yet to be burned. 

And our little wheat made all this trouble, 
The Justice Department is seeing double. 


CHORUS 


Just to run our own farms with no help 
from Uncle Sam 

That supply and demand would keep us 
from this jam, 

But the people got soft, would not help in 
our fight. 

But we'll never give in ’cause we know that 
we are right. 





Interest Rate Ceilings 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, in this 
morning’s mail I received a communica- 
tion from Mr. Clyde T. Ellis, the general 
manager of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. Accompanying 
this letter was an emergency resolution 
adopted by his association on February 
24, 1960. The letter and the resolution 
expressed criticism of the legislative 
proposal to adjust the interest rate ceil- 
ing applicable to long-term U.S. market- 
able securities so as to facilitate proper 
debt management on the part of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, I was shocked by the lack 
of understanding of this urgent national 
problem that was reflected in Mr. Ellis’ 
letter and in the resolution. I immedi- 
ately responded to Mr. Ellis in an at- 
tempt to dispel the numerous misconcep- 
tions he had in regard to this legislation. 

One of Mr. Ellis’ misconceptions is 
that the 41% percent interest rate ceil- 
ing on marketable bonds has kept the in- 
terest rate down. The fact is that the 
ceiling has not kept the interest rate 
down; it has forced the Treasury Depart- 
ment to rely heavily on the short-term 
money market at rates in excess of 414 
percent in managing the public debt. 

A second of Mr. Ellis’ misconceptions 
is that the President of the United States 
establishes interest rates. The fact is 
that interest rates are established under 
our free enterprise economy by the laws 
of supply and demand in much the same 
manner that other prices are established. 
The interest rate is the price of borrow- 
ing money. 

A third misconception on Mr. Ellis’ 
part is his belief that the enactment of 
legislation adjusting the archaic 4% per- 
cent ceiling will touch off a “chain reac- 
tion” to the detriment of such things as 
farm credit, small business, and housing. 
The fact is that the interest rate ceiling 
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by confining the Treasury to short-term 
borrowing has raised interest costs to the 
small businessman, the farmer, and the 
homebuilder. 

Mr. Speaker, these are only a few of 
Mr. Ellis’ tragic misconceptions. The 
issue of interest rate legislation will be 
debated in the House of Representatives 
in the near future and at such time we 
can give detailed consideration to the 
urgent national problem of proper debt 
management. 

I understand that other Members of 
the Congress have received similar com- 
munications from Mr. Ellis. 

So that Mr. Ellis’ letter and my reply 
to him may be a matter of public in- 
formation, I will insert both the original 
communication and my reply in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks: 

NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 29, 1960. 
Hon. LEsiiz C. ARENDS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington D.C. 

Dear Mr. ARENDS: The attached resolution 
appealing for your help in opposing a com- 
promise on the interest-rate-ceiling issue 
has just been adopted by our association 
board of directors and the membership. This 
action was taken at our 18th annual meet- 
ing now being held at St. Louis, where we 
have nearly 6,000 of our system directors, 
managers, members, and friends registered 
and in attendance. 

We sincerely urge you to give this expres- 
sion your earnest consideration and then 
your vigorous support. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ciyve T. Ex.is, 
General Manager. 
EMERGENCY RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY REC- 

OMMENDED BY THE NRECA Boarp or Di- 

RECTORS AND ADOPTED BY THE MEMBERSHIP 

In GENERAL SESSION aT St. Louis, Mo., Pres- 

RUARY 24, 1960 

Whereas the Congress is about to take up 
a bill which would compromise the tradi- 
tional interest-rate ceiling and thus remove 
one of the last effective bulwarks protecting 
us and all consumers from the ever-spiral- 
ing interest costs that are being imposed 
everywhere under the tight-money policy; 
and 

Whereas this bill, if enacted, will give the 
President the authority to establish interest 
rates at any level he chooses, a fiscal power 
the Congress has never before seen fit to 
hand over to any President at any time; and 

Whereas this bill, if enacted, will touch off 
a chain reaction that can result only in crip- 
pling damage to such programs as rural elec- 
trification, resource development, housing, 
farm credit, education, small business, slum 
clearance—not to mention the extra costs it 
would inflict on national defense and gov- 
ernment operations at all levels; and 

Whereas the President has recommended 
that the Congress increase the REA rate to 
the level of interest on long-term issues, plus 
an additional amount: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we who are assembled in 
the annual meeting of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association representing 
1,000 rural electric cooperatives and their 16 
million individual member-consumers ap- 
peal to the Congress to defeat this legislation 
and begin forthwith a drive to get our na- 
tional monetary policies back on a sound and 
sane basis, 
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HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1960. 
Mr, Ciype T. ELLIs, 
General Manager, National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Etxis: I have your letter of Feb- 
ruary 29, enclosing a resolution adopted by 
the membership of the National Rural Elec- 
trification Cooperative Association on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1960, 

I note that the caption on the resolution 
suggests it was adopted on an emergency 
basis. Such hasty consideration is certainly 
reflected in the misunderstanding evident 
in the resolution of both the problem which 
the Treasury faces at the present time, and 
the solution which the House Ways and 
Means Committee has proposed. The bill re- 
ferred to does not remove the interest rate 
ceiling on long-term marketable securities 
but merely provides a limited exception to 
the ceiling. 

Your resolution fails to recognize further 
thet the present ceiling has already added 
substantially to the current interest cost 
on the public debt by forcing the Treasury 
to do all its financing through short-term 
borrowing. This has resulted in pushing in- 
terest rates in the short-term market far 
above those on long-term securities, reach- 
ing the highest levels in almost 40 years. 
The Congress has a duty to see that this un- 
wise pressure on short-term interest rates 
ceases immediately. 

Your resolution furthermore ignores com- 
pletely the fact that one of the segments of 
our economy most hurt by high short-term 
interest rates is the American farmer who 
must meet demands for seasonal loans and 
other short-term needs at rates which are 
much higher than if the Treasury were able 
to meet at least some of its requirements 
through borrowing beyond 5 years. The 
Treasury cannot do its borrowing in a vacu- 
um—it has to do it in competition with all 
other borrowess. If the Treasury is com- 
pletely denied access to borrowing beyond 5 
years it obviously must add to the already 
heavy volume of demand for short-term 
funds. Qualified experts have testified that 
short-term rates would be perhaps as much 
as one-half of 1 percent lower if the Treas- 
ury were not forced to do all of its borrowing 
in the short-term market in competition with 
consumers, farmers, and small businessmen. 
* The statement in your resolution that 
“This bill, if enacted, will give the President 
the authority to establish interest rates at 
any level he chooses, a fiscal power the Con- 
gress has never before seen fit to hand over 
to any President at any time” ignores four 
facts: In the first place, in our free enter- 
prise economy the prevailing interest rate is 
the barometer of the relationship between 
the demand for credit and the supply of 
savings determined through the individual 
decisions of literally millions of Americans. 
Secondly, the President already has author- 
ity to sell U.S. securities on short-term is- 
sues, at whatever interest rate the market 
demands, and has had it for more than 40 
years. Thirdly, no responsible President or 
Secretary of the Treasury is going to borrow 
money at any rate of interest other than at 
the very lowest rate he can, consistent with 
the public interest. Fourthly, the bill re- 
ported by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee does not remove the ceiling—it 
merely permits certain exceptions to be ex- 
ercised, with definite limitations. 
| The report of the House Ways and Means 
Committee on its bill makes it very clear 
that the intended purpose of this bill is to 
permit the Treasury to manage the debt 
effectively, economically, and efficiently. It 
is in the best interests of 177 million Ameri- 
cans and the strength of the free world that 
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the Secretary of the Treasury be given au- 
thority to manage the public debt in the 
least inflationary manner possible. 

In your resolution you indicate criticism 
of the Federal Reserve System and place 
yourself in favor of an undefined monetary 
policy that is “sound and sane.” It is my 
conviction that the Federal Reserve's flex- 
ible monetary policy has been skillfully han- 
dled and deserves the support of all thought- 
ful citizens. Every American has much to 
gain by the proper management of the pub- 
lic debt and by other sound financial policies, 
in helping to avoid inflation which can seri- 
ously impair the confidence of our people in 
the American dollar. Excessive short-term 
borrowing by the Treasury is inflationary in 
that it, in effect, adds to the supply of money 
in the country and is only one step removed 
from “printing press” money. 

No one has more to lose from inflation 
than the farmer who, under inflation, finds 
his crops priced too low and the costs of 
his purchases mounting every time he goes 
to the market. This fact is well recognized 
by the leading national farm organizations. I 
would like to remind you that the National 
Farm Bureau has adopted a resolution sup- 
porting the removal of the 414-percent ceil- 
ing in the interest of the farmer as well as all 
other citizens. In addition, the master of 
the National Grange has supported the re- 
moval of the ceiling. 

All Americans—including the 16 million 
which you mention in your resolution—can 
only be harmed by a further erosion in the 
purchasing power of the dollar since it eats 
away at the value of their savings. The best 
way to insure further deterioration in the 
value of the dollar and impaired confidence 
in our national economic strength is to try 
to force down interest rates artificially in the 
vain hope that some other means may be 
found to fight inflation, short of complete 
regimentation and socialization of our 
economy. 

In conclusion, therefore, I would suggest 
that your board ef directors and member- 
ship consider a little more carefully your 
ill-advised action which is based on an ob- 
vious lack of understanding of both the 
problem and the proposed solution. This 
matter of proper debt management is too 
important for politically motivated caprice. 


Very truly yours, 
L. C. ARENDS, 
Member of Congress. 





Adm. Jerauld Wright Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr..Speak- 
er, one of this country’s most important 
military leaders, Adm. Jerauld Wright, 
has just retired after a most distin- 
guished career. Though relatively un- 
known to the public, Admiral Wright 
has been a key figure in the defense of 
the United States and the free world. 
For the last 6 years he has served with 
distinction as commander of the North 
Atlantic Treaty naval forces, as com- 
mander of the U.S. Atlantic Command, 
and commander of the Atlantic Flect. 
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I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, to include in my remarks the follow- 
ing editorials, which indicate the re- 
markable services Admiral Wright has 
rendered our country: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 29, 1960] 
An ADMIRAL RETIRES 


Adm. Jerauld Wright retires today at Nor- 
folk, Va., after 42 years of distinguished 
service. In dual ceremonies, international 
and national, he will relinquish the respon- 
sibilities of heading up three of the world’s 
major commands, For almost 6 years he has 
worn three hats: Supreme Allied Command- 
er Atlantic of NATO; Commander in Chief 
of the Atlantic Command, and Commander 
in Chief of the Atlantic Fleet. 

Jerauld Wright deserves richly the honors 
done him today. As commander of the 
world’s first international ocean command 
he contributed greatly to developing the 
military structure of the NATO alliance. 
And in his dual role as Commander in Chief 
of U.S. Atlantic forces he worked intensive- 
ly to maintain their strength, particularly in 
his efforts to increase the fighting power of 
our antisubmarine forces. 

Admiral Wright served in both the At- 
lantic and Pacific in World War II and held 
many vital naval posts in the peacetime 
years. He also served in World War I after 
graduating from the Naval Academy at age 
19. He was the youngest member of his 
class and one of the youngest ever to grad- 
uate at Annapolis. 

We wish him well in retirement. Certain- 
ly he merits a “well done” for his many 
fine achievements in four decades of serv- 
ice to his country. - 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Feb. 29, 1960] 


A Top COMMANDER RETIRES 


America and the free world have lost an 
outstanding military leader and defender of 
the peace with the retirement at Norfolk 
today of Adm. Jerauld Wright, veteran 
of two world wars and the current cold war. 
“Jerry” Wright, as his friends here and 
abroad knew him, is relinquishing three im- 
portant commands—Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Atlantic of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), commander in 
chief of the Atlantic Command, a unified 
American group of Navy, Army, and Air 
Force elements, and commander in chief of 
the Atlantic Fleet. In this triple role he has 
headed powerful forces on which we and our 
American and European allies have relied to 
help keep the cold war from becoming hot. 

Admital Wright, as he leaves active serv- 
ice today, can look back on a 42-year career 
of varied, colorful, and often dangerous serv- 
ice in peace and war. As a junior lieutenant 
he served with allied antisubmarine forces 
in World War I. Between wars he had sea 
and land assignments—the latter including 
tours as naval aide to Presidents Coolidge 
and Hoover, Washington came to know him 
well then. Early in World War II he had 
the storybook assignment of landing sur- 
reptitiously by submarine on the north 
African coast with Gen. Mark Clark and 
others to make contact with French re- 
sistance officers. He commanded a second 
submarine operation which evacuated 
French General Giraud and his staff from 
southern France. Later he participated in 
numerous assaults and landings on Japanese- 
held isles in the Pacific. 

Recognized as an expert on amphibious 
warfare and joint operations, Admiral 
Wright was a natural selection in 1954 as 
Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic. In 
this post he has commanded the world’s first 
international navy, composed of the At- 
lantic forces of all the NATO powers. He 
has worked tirelessly and effectively to or- 
ganize this navy into a coordinated, co- 
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operative defense fleet, ready for any emer- 
gency. As he turns his commands over to 
another outstanding officer, Adm. Robert 
L. Dennison, U.S. Navy, we are glad to learn 
that Jerry Wright plans to make Washington 
his permanent home. We hasten to welcome 
him back as friend and neighbor. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 1, 
1960} 


THE UNSUNG ADMIRAL 

Adm. Jerauld Wright, who retired at Nor- 
folk yesterday after 42 years in the US. 
Navy, served his country well without ever 
v.iiting disputatious memoirs or otherwise 
causing clamor about his assignments or 
vie vs. This did not mean that Admiral 
Wright lacked conviction or purpose; far 
from it. As commander of NATO forces in 
the Atlantic for the last 6 years, he held one 
of the free world’s two most important unified 
commands (the other being that of General 
Norstad as NATO commander in Europe), 
and one which required considerable ac- 
quaintance with diplomacy in addition to 
military proficiency. But Admiral Wright 
shares some of the self-effacing quality of the 
late Gen. George C. Marshall in his shunning 
of personal publicity. His distinguished 
career, starting with graduation from An- 
napolis at 19, included combat service in 
both World Wars and assignments in the Pa- 
cific as well as Atlantic in World War II. He 
is the second generation in his family to 
attain top military command (his father was 
the late Lieut. Gen. William Mason Wright), 
and when he turned over his command yes- 
terday he had served on continuous active 
duty longer than any other officer of recent 
years. _He and Mrs. Wright, who will now 
make their home in Washington, will receive 
many salutes of warm good wishes. 


James Zetek: Entomologist and Scientist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker,’ the 
Panama Canal undertaking has pro- 
duced many graduates of distinction 
from that great project. Though the 
canal was primarily an engineering and 
contruction endeavor, the leaders it has 
produced were not limited to engineers, 
but have included many to attain fame 
in other fields. 

Among these was Dr. James Zetek, 
formerly of Chicago, Ill., who came to 
the Canal Zone in 1911 as an entomol- 
ogist for the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion at the time when the renowned 
William Crawford Gorgas was chief 
sanitarian of the isthmus. 

A man of high intelligence, boundless 
energy, and great driving force, young 
Zetek dedicated his life to a great pur- 
pose—the study of tropical insects in 
relation to medicine, sanitation, and 
economics. 

This led him into original investiga- 
tions into such matters as the ecology 
and behavior of the mosquito as vectors 
for malaria and yellow fever, the study 
of fruitflies, termites, and forest in- 
habiting mollusks, as well as destructive 
forms of marine life. ° 
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The results of his many years of in- 
quiry, which have been extensively pub- 
lished in scientific literature, form a vast 
store of knowledge. His writings are 
an enduring monument to oné of the 
most outstanding personalities ever as- 
sociated with the Panama Canal enter- 
prise and merit stressing in the perma- 
nent annals of the Congress. 

William R. McCann, of Hopewell, Va., 
himself a distinguished engineering 
graduate of the canal enterprise, has 
sent me an interesting letter from Clay- 
ton J. Embree of Quarryville, Pa., to- 
gether with’an obituary notice in a re- 
cent issue of the Lions’ magazine. 

Mr. Embree’s letter and the notice fol- 
low: 

FEBRUARY 23, 1960. 

Dear McCann: The enclosed clipping was 
in the Lion’s magazine. I do not know if 
you ever knew Dr. Zetek, but he was a won- 
derful man and certainly knew a great deal 
about insects. We were having trouble with 
the greenheart lock sills; and I dug out a 
part of one and took it to him and he stated 
that it seemed to be a different species, had 
a new pallet or tail. He sent some of them 
to Washington for identification and they 
stated that they were a new kind, they are 
called Zeteki. 

Another of his hobbies was snakes, he 
kept a live boa constrictor in a cage under 
his laboratory table, as well as others. I 
asked about the coral snake, and he said 
that its nervous disposition was such that 
it would not live in captivity. He had a 
number of houses built on Coronada Island 
trying to make them proof against the ter- 
mites; whether he succeeded I do not know. 

. ” . s s 
Kindest regards, 
C. J. EMBREE. 


Noted entomologist, Dr. James Zetek, the 
“baron” of Barro Colorado Island, died at 
the age of 73. His death was due to a car- 
diac condition, aggravated by pneumonia. 
A member of the Balboa, Canal Zone Lions 
Club, he had retired 3 years ago because of 
his heart trouble. Dr. Zetek, a native of 
Chicago, went to the Canal Zone in 1911 
after graduating from the University of Illi- 
nois. He was with the Canal Zone Sanitary 
Department, the Board of Health Laboratory, 
and the U.S, Department of Agriculture prior 
to being named research specialist of the 
Canal Zone Biological Area when it was es- 
tablished in 1923 by the U.S. National Re- 
search Council. The area, on Barro Colorado 
Island in Gatun Lake, has become a center 
for the study of tropical life and attracts 
scientists from throughout the world. It 
was taken over by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in 1946. While building the area into 
a top center in its field, Dr. Zetek also gained 
renown for his own findings and was recog- 
nized as a leading authority on termites. 


Rickover’s Blueprint for Better Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, at 
probably no other time in American his- 
tory has our Nation taken such a pene- 
trating look at its schools. Contribut- 
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ing immensely to this national debate 
has been Vice Adm. Hyman Rickover, 
whose genius at cutting through dense, 
bureaucratic fog is well known. 

Several prominent educators have 
criticized Admiral Rickover’s views. 
But I am sure the good admiral would 
not want anyone to swallow his views 
without careful examination and debate. 
In this way Admiral Rickover is making 
an invaluable contribution to our 
schools. He is encouraging both educa- 
tors and laymen to examine their as- 
sumptions about education and to eval- 
uate their local school systems. 

Another example of Admiral Rick- 
over’s contribution to the national de- 
bate on education appeared in the na- 
tionally circulated American Weekly, on 
February 28, 1960: 

THe ANGRY ADMIRAL’S PLAN 
(By Frances Leighton) 


(Hyman Rickover, father of the atomic 
sub; warns that Russia’s educational system 
is better than ours—and tells what we have 
to do to build brains for survival in this 
superscientific age.) 

Vice Adm. Hyman Rickover of the U.S. Navy 
is seriously concerned about America’s edu- 
cational system. He feels that Russia is 
swiftly moving ahead of us in the sciences 
and the professions and that time is running 
out on our chances of catching up. 

His consuming interest in education began 
when he headed the American team that gave 
the world its first atomic submarine, the 
Nautilus—and found that men with the edu- 
cational know-how for nuclear power devel- 
opment simply weren’t readily available. 

He set out to find the reasons why, and 
came up with some startling facts: 

Though our schools had admittedly al- 
ways been behind northern and western 
Europe in genuine education, we’d had one 
tremendous advantage: Our high schools 
were free and graduated more students than 
European countries; but, now, Rickover dis- 
covered, the situation has changed. All ad- 
vanced European countries have free educa- 
tion up to 18 years of age. What’s more, 
European colleges are cheaper, and in Russia 
not only is college free, but students are paid 
room and board and given pocket money 
besides. 

He found that Russian children gradu- 
ated at 17 from a 10-year school, do as well 
by the record as our most talented children 
after 2 years in college; that in algebra and 
physics they reach a level achieved by only 
a small percentage of college entrants here; 
that by 1961 Soviet graduations are expected 
to be 60 percent larger than those in the 
United States. 

“The real race we are in,” he said, “is a 
technological racé—to see whose educational 
system best prepares youth for the world of 
modern science—the communistic or the 
democratic? 

“What are we to do?’ 

The admiral, in his blunt, realistic fash- 
ion, answered his own question: 

“We have no choice. The time has come 
for a crash program in education. Let’s put 
aside pride and prejudice and stop quib- 
bling about the usurpating of States’ rights 
and the cutting of tax dollars and start 
thinking about our children. Let’s pass on 
to them the knowledge and wisdom of the 
past. 

“The important obligation of Congress is 
to get into this educational problem, to find 
out the real truth, and to take steps to 
remedy the real defects.” 

And then he set forth the following 10 
points he considers essential as a guiding 
code for the revitalization of education in 
America; 
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“1, Lengthen the school year. Only in 
America do children have such a short 
school term. All other children go to school 
6 days a week, 10 months a year. They 
are in classrooms 240 days or more as com- 
pared with 180 days for American children. 
American children spend too many years in 
the lower schools. Surely we could do in 10 
years the work we now stretch to 12.years 
of schooling. 

“2. Decide that the primary function of 
the school is to educate the mind. The 
home and the church are the places to train 
our youngsters to be social creatures and 
the school should be free to concentrate on 
developing their minds. A vast amount of 
marginal stuff that clutters our school 
schedules is of questionable use. Such 
training ought never to be substituted for 
the real business of schools, which is to 
instruct children in basic subjects that will 
give them a better comprehension of the 
world they live in. 

“3, Cut out emphasis on competitive 
sports and increase the physical fitness of 
all children. We have all but eliminated 
competition from education and transferred 
the competitive feeling to school sports. 
Interschool and intercollege games in which 
only a handful of star athletes take part 
are an American phenomena, unknown else- 
where, 

“Physical education in Russia and the rest 
of Europe is centered on developing the body 
of each child. A study of European chil- 
dren, shortly after World War II, showed 
that, despite the war and years of inade- 
quate nourishment, the European children 
were healthier than our own youngsters. 

“4. Toughen the curriculum and reduce 
electives. I think our curriculum should 
eliminate all the soft courses and get back 
to a hard-core basic standard. The Russian 
student graduating from the 10-year school 
must pass an examination in seven subjects— 
Russian language and literature, a foreign 
language, algebra, geometry, physics, chem- 
istry and history—a much broader field of 
knowledge than our college board achieve- 
ment tests.” 

Our own snap courses may shortchange 
our children for the future. They will have 
to compete in a world so improved educa- 
tionally that we cannot afford to stand still. 
It takes a long time to produce highly edu- 
cated professional men, If we don’t do this 
through our educational system we will in- 
evitably be outstripped by Russia. 

I am particularly disturbed by our concept 
of electives for school children. Here we 
have minors whom we carefully protect un- 
der our law because we know they cannot 
judge wisely and may therefore harm them- 
selves if we let them decide important mat- 
ters themselves; yet we let these same minors 
choose the subjects they wish to study in 
school—to make decisions which will in- 
fleuce them for the rest of their lives. 

In the United States it is quite possible 
that, left to his own devices, a potentially 
talented child may squander his best learn- 
ing years on easy know-how courses which 
require no homework but which earn him 
the same credit toward a high school di- 
ploma as academic subjects. 

“5. Set national standards of education: 
Not all our children are alike. Unbelievably, 
our high- school diploma tells us nothing 
about the scholastic achievements of its 
possessor. We made our mistake in down- 
grading the curriculum until it met the low- 
est levels of competence instead of setting up 
different types of secondary schools for dif- 
ferent types of students.” 

In Eurgpean counties there are three kinds 
of diplomas. The British have the O, the 
A, and the S Certificates, standing for “Or- 
dinary,” “Advanced Level,” and “Scholarship 
Level.” On the Continent the final exami- 
nations are usually set up by a body com- 
posed of eminent scholars and laymen. 
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To me there is nothing more important 
than to our educational system so 
that it will provide the best possible educa- 
tion for every child: slow, average and tal- 
ented. : 

I believe the single most important thing 
that needs to be done is the creation of a 
body to set national standards. The Fed- 
eral Government should set standards for 
education. That would give parents a 
norm—a yardstick to measure what their 
children should learn and have learned in 
school. 

“6. Grant Federal aid to education: It 
seems to me we give too much weight to the 
fact that education is not mentioned in the 
Constitution. Isn’t the honest labeling of 
educational diplomas as important as honest 


labeling of drugs? We regulate what goes 


into people’s mouths, why can’t we recom- 
mend what should go-into their heads?” 

Every boy and girl in this country, re- 
gardless of social status, should have the 
same opportunity for a good education. The 
dollars spent on education are the cheapest, 
with the greatest return. The waste of 
money on missiles and other -technical 
projects may be laid to inadequately educat- 
ed people. Why are Members of Congress 
willing to appropriate large sums of money 
for things which they are not sure will suc- 
ceed, but hesitate to help education when 
the return on the investment is certain and 
great. 

“7, Cut the cost of college education: In 
Russia, Britain and France every able stu- 
dent can go to a university at no cost to his 
family and scholarships are based on tests—. 
special exams are given at 11 or:12, and 17 or 
18 to determine who should pursue a uni- 
versity education and who should advance 
in other fields of endeavor.” 

We have the curious situation that it 
actually costs more in the United States to 
become a professional man than in most of 
the European democracies... There is much 
evidence that the education dollar buys less 
good schooling in the United States than in 
any country in the world. 

Congress must determine to what extent 
we should help worthy college students. I 
am not saying we should go so far as to pay 
students to go to college as they do in Rus- 
sia, but I do believe we should at least help 
the student working his way through college 
to the extent that he can make his educa- 
tional costs tax deductible. 

“8. Find additional incentives for getting 
more of our capable students to college: 
Somehow we must convince our children 
that their future depends on their becoming 
really educated. Today military power is al- 
most wholly a matter of technology and this 
in turn depends on well-educated brain 
power. By 1961 Russia will have about 2 
million scientists and engineers—20 percent 
more than we will have. In one way Rus- 
sia’s low standard of living—about one-third 
of ours—gives her the advantage in this 
amatter of incentive.” 

A child in Russia will work his head off to 
get to college and raise his standard of liv- 
ing. He cannot take over his dad’s business 
as he can here and have readymade success. 

“9. Change our basic attitude toward 
teachers: How can we have: proper respect 
for our schoolteachers in America if we see 
them forced to earn extra money operating 
checkout counters in stores and 
working at other part-time jobs? Our best 
teachers leave the profession for industry.” 

The teaching profession should be the 
most noble in the land. What is the use of 
sending children to college if we don’t have 
properly qualified teachers to teach them? 
And why don’t we have qualified teachers? 
Simply because of low salaries. The highest 
paid man in Russia is the head of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. He gets the equivalent of 
$50,000. A university professor in Russia is 
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paid the same as the head of a large indus- 
tial tion. 


One way I feel that the Federal Govern- 
ment can aid education is in direct aid to 
teachers. 

10. Start teaching languages: In Russia 
pos lh » omen ne one aaron Rg 

schools are being taught English— 
cnbak 10 million Russians are studying Eng- 
lish. By comparison, a few thousand Amer- 
icang are studying Russian.” 

I am not advocating that we adopt the 
Russian political system or anyone else's. 
Iam merely urging that we look around and 
see what others are doing and not delude 
ourselves. We must not again say that the 
Russians do nothing well. And for a long 
time we assumed they were so far behind us 
scientifically we did not bother to translate 
their technical reports. Yet they’ve orbited 
‘the heaviest object inte ‘i 

As a hopeful note to show that we are 
waking up to the world around us, I cite a 
recent story about the PTA members of 28 
Fairfax, Va., schools who have voted to have 
foreign languages incorporated into the reg- 
ular curriculum for elementary and inter- 
mediate schools. They ask that language 
study start in the third grade. 

If we are to keep our position in the 
world today and to influence people in inter- 
national relations, we must become a multi- 
lingual people. One reason that Russia has 
gotten so far with other nations is that she 
has taken the trouble to learn to communi- 
cate with them in their native tongue. 

Can we afford to do less? 





Full Granaries—Empty Pockets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DONALD F. McGINLEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


- Mr. McGINLEY. Mr. Speaker, we 
often hear the charge that the farm 
program is keeping the “inefficient” 
operator on the farm. And we have 
heard statements from people who point 
to the bumper crops of the past 2 years 
as proof of the prosperity of the farmer. 

I feel that neither statement is cor- 
rect. 

In the first place, 5 million people have 
left the farm in the past.10 years. This 
terrific depopulation has taken a toll of 
the marginal farmer. Unless this trend 
is slowed, the corporation farm will be- 
come a part of our economy by necessity. 
With the rather large numbers of un- 
employed people with us, we must give 
careful consideration as to the possibility 
that good efficient farmers are being 
driven from the land where they should 
be kept to provide food for the future. 

The fallacy of the “good crops mean 
prosperous farmers” theory also has 
many proofs. One of the finest docu- 
mentations of the status of the farmers 
came to me in a letter from M. W. Dun- 
lap, a banker at Douglas, Nebr. Like 
many smallitown bankers, Mr. Dunlap 
also assists farmers in making out their 
income tax returns. The community of 
Douglas in eastern Nebraska is familiar 
to me, although it is not in my congres- 
sional district, because it is the locality 
of the birthplace of my father. 
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It is a good agriculture area where di- 
versified farming is most common with 
traditionally a relatively high percentage 
of farmers carrying on substantial live- 
stock operations. The Douglas commu- 
nity has for the past 2 years had better 
than average crops. 

The only distress that is present is in 
the falling incomes of the farmers. Mr. 
Dunlap wrote to me that he has com- 
pleted 200 income tax schedules for the 
year, 141 of which were for farmers. He 
has sent a tabulation of the results. In 
considering the information, it is impor- 
tant that the investment of the farmer 
be considered. The exceptional $5,100 
net income is not the farmer’s pay for 
his labor. It is his return on his labor, 
his farm machinery, and his land. 

Mr. Dunlap, in his letter to me, points 
out the danger to the entire economy of 
the Nation if this basic industry which 
is a $40 billion annual consumer mar- 
ket and which is the No. 1 customer of 
the petroleum industry, an extensive 
market for steel goods, and so forth, 
continues to suffer further. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert at 
this point the table which Mr. Dunlap 
has made up of the results of his service 
in income tax schedules preparation. 
Be assured that there are no gimmicks 
in this picture. It is a true cross section 
of an average eastern Nebraska agricul- 
ture community: 

Gross income 

Less than $1,000. 

Between $1,000 and $2,000. 
Sesiiscensciittainscasgucaaraiiin Between $2,000 and $3,000. 
Between $3,000 and $4,000. 
Between $4,000 and $5,000. 
Between $5,000 and $6,000. 
Wiiedint ambi ails $6,000 and over. 

Net income 

Net loss. 

Less than $500. 

Between $500 and $1,000. 
$1,000 and $1,500. 
and . $2,000. 
and $2,500. 
and $3,000. 
and $3,500. 
and $4,000. 
and $4,500, 
and $5,000. 








Staying Ahead of the Soviet Union in the 
Competition for Survival—We’ve Get 
To Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
1960 Olympics have come and gone. As 
they close up the arena at Squaw Valley 
and the competitors make their way back 
to their home countries, many a thought- 
ful American is pausing to ask why is it 
that the United States came out such a 
long way behind the Soviet Union in the 
final scoring. Not only did the Soviet 
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Union win the 1960 winter Olympics, but 
they won it by gaining more than twice 
as many points as their nearest oppon- 
ent. And this fact is all the more start- 
ling when we realize that until 4 years 
ago the Soviet Union had never won any 
kind of medal in winter Olympic compe- 
tition. I know that some observers will 
say that the Olympics do not represent 
team competition but only individual 
competition, and others may say that 
the winter Olympics are not really im- 
portant; let the Russians win them any- 
way. And yet at a time when there is 
the most profound kind of competition 
between the Soviet and American ways 
of life, the tremendous Russian progress 
in this field of athletics in a few short 
years cannot help but be noticed 
throughout the world and cannot help 
but be interpreted as perhaps another 
straw in the wind in this vital struggle. 

In that connection, Mr. Speaker, I was 
particularly interested in an article 
which appeared yesterday in the Wash- 
ington Post written by Bill Furlong, of 
the Chicago Daily News Service. Mr. 
Furlong, writing from Squaw Valley, 
makes this blunt statement: 

The Russians won the winter Olympics for 
the same reason they’re winning the race in 
space—because they’re eager and we're not. 
Of all the reasons, the last is the most im- 
portant. The other three can be overcome— 
but only after the last one is overcome. 


Mr. Speaker, does this not look like 
the same thing that we seem to be run- 
ning into also in the race for space and 
the construction of superior military 
power? Have we Americans indeed lost 
the desire to excel? Have we lost the 
old competitive spirit? Is it true that 
in space and in the race for military 
superiority and in the competition to 
produce the best educated engineering 
and scientific brains, just as in the com- 
petition for gold medals in the winter 
Olympics, “they’re eager and we’re not’? 

Fortunately, Mr. Speaker, there is one 
bright spot on the horizon, and that is 
the performance of the American 
Olympic hockey team. As Mr. Furlong 
puts it— 

It also was determination which led to 
the U.S. success in hockey—for by all odds, 
both Canada and Russia had better talent 
and better teams. Yet our players wanted 
so much to win that they swept over supe- 
rior opponents. 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the same 
must hold true in our competition with 
the Soviet Union in other fields as well. 
To stay ahead we must first of all want 
very badly to stay ahead. In all of our 
talk about our technological improve- 
ment and our industrial might, let us 
not forget that the most important 
quality of all is the determination to 
stay ahead and win. 

The concluding sentence of Mr. Fur- 
long’s article applies not just to the 
winter Olympics, but to the whole 
gamut of the desperate competition be- 
tween American freedom and Russian 
communism in which we find ourselves 
today: “All it takes is to care enough 
to win.” 

The article follows: 
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In OLYMPIcs, AS IN SPACE, EAGER RUSSIANS 
TAKE GREAT PRIDE IN DEFEATING CAPITALIS- 
TIc NATIONS 

(By Bill Furlong) 

Squaw VALLEY, CaLir., February 29.—Why 
did we lose? 

Why did the Russians romp away with 
winter Olympic honors and the United States 
finish far behind? 

The reasons: 

The United States as a whole is not inter- 
ested in winter sports. Our preference is to 
go south to Florida, not to engage in the 
vigorous sports of the northlands. The Rus- 
sians, on the other hand, have made a point 
of engaging in winter sports—largely be- 
cause it is, like Canada, a north country. 

Even for those athletes interested in win- 
ter sports, the training season is short—2 or 
8 months at the most. By way of contrast, 
the training season for nations like Russia 
and Canada is 5 months or more, 

We ignored certain events, such as cross- 
country skiing, particularly for women. The 
Russians “loaded up” in those events—and 
the medals they won in those events count 
just as much as the ones in the prominent 
events. 

The Russians are interested in winning 
any contest with capitalistic nations. Thus 
the Russians won the winter Olympics for 
the same reason they’re winning the race in 
space—because they’re eager and we're not. 

Of all the reasons, the last is the most 
important. The other three can be over- 
come—but only after the last one is over- 
come, 

The Russians showed the way. Until 4 
years ago, they had never won any type of 
medal in winter Olympics competition. 

Then in 1956—after being blanked for 32 
years—they captured 14 medals, including 
5 gold medals. 

That was no accident. The Russians went 
about it with great calculations and skill. 
They have the natural resources: (1) a huge 
population inured to the rigors of the far 
north, and (2) an extended training period. 

The Soviet Government merely provided 
the opportunities to work on winter sports. 

An example: There are 32 Olympic-sized 
speed-skating rinks in Moscow alone.. 

There is only one in the United States— 
here at Squaw Valley (and it may eventu- 
ally be closed or torn up). 

“They have 10 rinks for really good 
skaters in Moscow and 10 more for medi- 
ocre skaters and the rest for beginners,” 
says Eddie Rudolph, a speed skater on the 
U.S. Olympic team. 

The result: A series of Russian victories 
in speed skating—and a worldwide trend 
toward the Russian style of skating. 

“It is more designed for speed skating, 
while the American style is a little bit more 
like hockey skating,” explains Eugeni Gri- 
shin, the-Russians’ top speed skater. 

The U.S.S.R. also shrewdly loaded up on 
the events ignored by the United States. 
We had virtually no entrants in the two 
women’s cross-country skiing events (the 
10-KM race and the 3 x 5 KM relay race). 

The Russians had many entries—includ- 
ing several of world championship caliber. 
We had a poor team in the biathlon. Rus- 
sia had a number of skilled entrants. 

The combination of shrewdness and de- 
termination catapulted Russia to the front. 

Determination was a significant factor— 
even to the United States. “We worked 
hard and we wanted to win,” says Grishin. 

It also was determination which led to 
the U.S. success in hockey—for by all odds, 
both Canada and Russia had better talent 
and better teams. 

Yet our players wanted so much to win 
that they swept over superior opponents. 

There is hope for the future. We’re im- 
proving in speed skating. 

All it takes is to care enough to win. 
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We're Accepting Communist Policies To 
Share the Earth and Share the Moon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to insert in the Record a copy of an ar- 
ticle written by Mr. Holmes Alexander 
and published in the New Orleans 
States-Item on December 15, 1959, en- 
titled “We’re Accepting Communist Pol- 
icies To Share the Earth and Share the 
Moon.” ; 

WE'RE ACCEPTING COMMUNIST POLICIES TO 

SHARE THE EARTH AND SHARE THE MOON 


WASHINGTON.—“It’s going to be a while 
yet,” said_C. L. Closelooker, the research 
man, “before I throw my hat in the air for 
the 12-nation Antarctica treaty.” 

Mr. Closelooker ought not be such a spoil- 
sport. Practically everybody in Washington 
seems to favor the treaty, which amounts to 
an international quitclaim on the 5 million 
square mile continent. He ought to be like 
practically everybody else. 

“Maybe so,” said Closelooker, who insists 
upon a close look at these things. “When 
Khrushchev was in Washington, he took the 
same big-hearted, scientific, socialistic view- 
point about the moon—it belongs to every- 
body, which means that it belongs to nobody. 
But I can’t find anything in the American 
Constitution where it comes out for ‘share 
the world’.” ; 

Well, the trouble was that Mr. Closelooker 
didn’t have the scientific spirit of Christ- 
mas—that is, the spirit of the International 
Geophysical Year. Was there ever* such 
global giving as this treaty? There are seven 
free world nations—Argentina, Australia, 
Britain, Chile, France, New Zealand and Nor- 
way—which have staked specific claims in 
Antarctica. Four other free world nations— 
the United States, South Africa, Belgium and 
Japan—were participants in IGY. Then, of 
course, there’s Russia. 

“That’s the way I see it, too,” said Close- 
looker. ‘The 11 free world nations are pool- 
ing their interests with one Communist na- 
tion. Maybe it’s all in the IGY spirit, but 
it just doesn’t seem a very good way to 
contain the growth of communism or to 
spread the cause of freedom.” 

But the South Pole land mass, which is 
twice the size of the United States, becomes 
the first continent ever to be dedicated wholly 
to peaceful, scientific purposes. The Presi- 
dent has called the agreement “a significant 
advance toward the goal of a peaceful world.” 
The New York Times agrees with those who 
call this treaty a model for other inter- 
national accords. 

“That’s what bothers me,” said Close- 
looker, @ man who is never stampeded by 
popular excitement. “Should the U.S. Sen- 
ate ratify this treaty, we will have a dandy 
model for settling international disputes 
over Berlin, Formosa, the Panama Canal, the 
Caribbean sea, the Sino-Indian borderland— 
in fact, everywhere that the interests of the 
free world clash with those of communism. 
By establishing the ‘share everything’ ratio 
at 11 to 1, by freezing all free world claims, 
and by socializing whenever there is any 
doubt as to ownership, we will have a for- 
mula over which the Red nations would 
never dream of going to war. Why should 
they?” 

But Mr. Closelooker didn’t understand. 
The United States has spent many millions 
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supporting South Pole expeditions before 
and during IGY and since October has flown 
28 American newsmen, 1 U.S. Senator, nu- 
merous scientists and VIP’s to Antarctica, 
yet never have we made any official territorial 
claims. 

“Well, why haven't we done so?” demanded 
Closelooker stubbornly. “I have before me a 
1954 magazine article by the late Rear Adm. 
Richard Byrd, who asks: ‘Are We Losing a 
Continent?’ Since 1951, under two Presi- 
dents, Representative ToLLerson, Republi- 
can, of Washington, has been introduc- 
ing a joint resolution for our declaration 
of sovereignty over certain areas of Antarc- 
tica which rightfully belong to the United 
States.” 

And nothing has been done? 

“Nothing,” said Closelooker. “From read- 
ing the exchange between Representative 
TOLLEFSON and the White House, I can see 
why. Congress won’t claim territory unless 
advised to do so by the administration. And 
the administration won’t make a claim un- 
less instructed to do so by Congress.” 





U.S. Proposal on Law of Sea Sovereignty 
Is Fishery Giveaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of February 12, 1960, there appeared 
a news item in the Japan Times, I am 
informed, which has to do with the 
forthcoming Geneva International Con- 
ference on the Law of the Sea. 

In a dispatch from Seoul, Korea, an 
American was quoted after meeting with 
Republic of Korea President Syngman 
Rhee to the effect that the Korean leader 
seems to agree with the U.S. proposal for 
a 6-mile territorial waters limit with an 
additional 6-mile fishery limit. 

My point is, Mr. Speaker, that our 
State Department keeps indicating to me 
that the United States has not publicly 
or privately jeopardized our historic fish- 
ery rights by support of compromise pro- 
posals. ' 

Now the U.S. official quoted in the 
Japan Times was Arthur Dean, chief 
US. delegate to the Geneva meeting 
which is to be held by 86 nations start- 
ing March 12, 1960. So when Mr. Dean 
tells reporters, as he did, “I think Rhee 
seems to agree with the U.S. proposal,” 
perhaps it is proof as I have been saying 
that the United States has been lining 
up votes for a compromise. 

Anyone who knows about our Pacific 
Northwest fishery will recognize that the 
U.S. proposal sells out completely the 
American fishermen of the west coast 
who have historically fished off the 
3-mile limit of British Columbia. Our 
bottom fish industry has no other place 
to fish. 

Our officials seem more interested in 
eliminating a major cause of friction be- 
tween Japan and Korea than to protect 
our own interests. 

It appears that the United Nations- 
sponsored meeting may agree on new 
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zones of sovereignty. If the fishing zone 
is extended, the only hope for the Puget 
Sound and Washington State fishermen 
will be the Senate and its refusal to 
approve the Geneva Treaty. 

The US. proposal in fishing sover- 
eignty is an international giveaway. 


Jet Costs Fly High 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, an 
article “Costs Soar on Estimates of Air 
Alert” appearing in the New York 
Herald Tribune on February 22, 1960, 
under the byline of Allen M. Smythe. In 
view of our keen interest in getting a 
dollars value for every dollar spent in 
our defense program, I believe that Mr. 
Smythe’s article will prove interesting 
and information. The author, Allen M. 
Smythe, brings out some interesting 
facts on the increasing expense to the 
taxpayers of any airborne alert of our 
military bombers. 

The hesitancy of Pentagon officials to 
release costs on jet engines raises some 
questions in my mind. Do the large 
engine builders have accounting systems 
that slow the exact toolings, research, 
overhead, and production costs of these 
engines? Have Pentagon officials asked 
for such a breakdown of costs? Do de- 
fense changes and modifications raise 
the costs unnecessarily high? What be- 
came of the plans to unify the buying 
and to standardize the size of jet 
engines? 

The sudden and emotional appeals to 
Congress to hurry and approve enor- 
mous funds for an airborne alert is in 
a familiar pattern. These appeals, like 
the recurring visits of Russian sub- 
marines to this side of the Atlantic, are 
remarkably well timed with the hear- 
ings on defense appropriations. We now 
have a 30-minute ground alert at many 
of our air bases. In recent articles and 
speeches, defense experts have stated 
that any enemy attack by liquid-fueled 
ballistic missiles would cover a period 
of several hours. If so, the enemy would 
expect unacceptable damage from our 
retaliatory forces. 

In the report of July 8, 1957, of the 
House Armed Services Committee on air- 
craft engine costs a contract for J-57 
jet engines at $390,000 is recorded. For 
the larger J-75 a price of $575,000 was 
paid. The author was very restrained 
in his comparison of prices. According 
to my computations there have been sev- 
eral contracts in which jet engines have 
cost over 10 times their weight in silver. 

The article reads: 

Costs Soar on Estimates oF Arr ALERT—BIL- 
LIONS NEEDED For JET ENGINES 
(By Alien M. Smythe) 

Recent discussion of the need of an air- 
borne alert for the Nation’s eight-engined 
heavy B-52 bombers could result in the 


“substantially raised the price. 
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purchase of thousands of extra jet engines 
that cost five times their weight in silver. 
To this would be added at least 30 percent 
for parts if operations were held in ideal 
weather and other normal conditions. For 
Arctic or desert use the parts could add 120 
percent to the original cost. 

Budget-minded legislators were aghast 
when they heard estimates of hundreds of 
millions of dollars for partial alerts. Recent 
cutbacks in military aircraft have. sharply 
reduced the building of jet engines and have 
Where pur- 
chases were once made in.thousands they 
are now made in hundreds. Increased ma- 
terial and modification costs would tend to 
hold prices at the present levels even if ad- 
ditional engines are ordered. 

The trend in weapons toward missiles has 
left only two major builders of military jet 
engines, General Electric and Pratt & Whit- 
ney. The latter has only about one-half the 
military business of 3 years ago. Curtis- 
Wright, Allison and Westinghouse are no 
longer important factors in the industry. 


JET FIGURES HIDDEN 


Over protests from the public relations 
sections of both the Navy and Air Force, 
procurement officials refused to release exact 
figures on present prices paid for jet engines. 
Although unclassified, they claimed it would 
violate the “proprietary rights” of the man- 
ufacturers. They claimed that releasing the 
complicated prices would cause “misunder- 
standing and controversy” as the airlines 
are charged higher prices. The airlines 
denied this and stated they paid for no de- 
velopment costs and bought or rented 
powerplants below the cost to the services. 

The B-52 bomber requires 8 mounted 
J-57 engines plus 8 spares plus parts for 
the 11 engines, The J-57, built by Pratt & 
Whitney and under Navy management 
comes in three main models: the all-steel, 
the titanium and the recently developed 
turbofan. It was learned that these models 
cost the taxpayers approximately $200,000, 
$270,000 and $350,000. Any airborne alert 
will require extra KV-135's, the aerial re- 
fueler of B-52, which mounts four all-steel 
J-57’s with one extra spare. 

The B-58 medium bomber which might 
participate in an airborne alert is propelled 
by four J-79 jet engines. This new light- 
weight engine, made by General Electric, is 
under Air Force management. Its produc- 
tion contract, reported to call for a target 
price of $260,000, has been cut back and final 
price negotiations at above $400,000 are ex- 
pected. 

Pratt & Whitney also builds the J-58 and 
J-75 engines under Navy contracts. The 
J-57, now 6 years old, is approaching ob- 
solescence. Vice Adm. E. W. Clexton, Chief 
of the Office of Naval Materiel, states that 
the development cost of the J-57 was over 
$400 million. If all costs are included, any 
jet engine, he says, will cost a half billion 
dollars. 

MANAGES PRATT & WHITNEY PLANT 


The Navy keeps management of the Pratt 
& Whitney factory because of the volume of 
contracts it issues. The multiengined 
bombers and tankers of the Air Force use 
thousands of these engines bought by the 
Navy. Six years ago the Air Force asked for 
control of engine building at Pratt & Whit- 
ney. 

After being turned down, the Air Force 
persuaded the Ford Motor Co. to tool a large 
Federal tank factory in South Chicago for 
J-57 and J~75 production. A reported $400 
million was spent to make the plant capable 
of outproducing the rest of the world. The 
first production contract for J—57’s ran over 
$500,000 per engine. It is now a standby 

t 


Some Pentagon officials believe the Air 
Force could save by reopening this plant for 
an airborne alert. Others would give the 
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Air Force control of Pratt & Whitney re- 
gardless of any alert. The Navy disagrees. 

Ex-Secretary Charles “Engine” Wilson suc- 
ceeded in cutting down the number of mod- 
els of jet engines but not cost. A credulous 
Congress criticizes but obtains no results. 
Congressman GERALD Forp, Republican of 
Michigan, member of the powerful Appro- 
priations Committee, pointed out recently 
that the Pentagon spends more for small 
parts of these engines than the cost of a 
new automobile engine. Fellow members of 
his group speak of them as “jeweled power 
plants” and “gold-plated jets.” 


A Family System of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 
Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I think 


the time has come when we should real- 
ize that Government cannot dictate the 


. policies and programs for our Nation’s 


farmers, that rather it should be the 
role of Congress to provide through en- 
abling legislation flexible guidelines 
which will permit those engaged in agri- 
culture, commodity by commodity, to de- 
termine their own destinies at the local 
level. In other words let producers at 
the grassroots develop a program of 
their own choosing. 

It is agreed, Mr. Speaker, on both sides 
of the political fence that American agri- 
culture is in real trouble, that because 
this is true our whole economy is threat- 
ened. Small farmers are literally bat- 
tling for survival. I heartily agree with 
those who claim that unless the devas- 
tating trend under the existing program 
is not reversed and replaced by a bold 
new approach to the farm problem, we 
will soon see throughout the land 
monopolistic control of the farming in- 
dustry which will result in a situation 
where subsidies paid to farmers will ap- 
pear as nothing compared to the higher 
prices paid by the housewife for food 
and clothing. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that within the 
framework of the bill H.R. 10362 which 
I recently introduced along with a num- 
ber of my colleagues, an enabling act, 
will offer farmers the opportunity to 
adopt a program of their own in a co- 
operative effort to achieve a balance of 
supply and demand—all within the spirit 
of the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act at a minimum cost to the 
Government. No doubt there are cor- 
rections and amendments to be made in 
the bill, and I am sure they will be made 
in the course of hearings before the 
Committee on Agriculture as we listen 
to the various producers who have pe- 
culiar knowledge of the problems in- 
volved on their specific commodity. 

I am confident, Mr. Speaker, that this 
bill would operate in a tremendous sav- 
ings to taxpayers particularly as it pos- 
itively prohibits further acquisition and 
storage of commodities by the Govern- 
ment and provides for an already dis- 
posal of stocks on hand, and in view 
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of the reasonable limitations placed on 
the amount any one producer could re- 
ceive. I am also confident that the in- 
come of family farmers would be im- 
proved under this legislation and that 
it would assure adequate food and fiber 
to our consumers at reasonable prices. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rrecorp, I include an edi- 
torial dated February 25, 1960 from the 
Farmer’s Hub, a fine newspaper pub- 
lished at Millersburg, Ohio in my con- 
gressional district, which I am glad to 
say endorses the idea of a self help pro- 
gram for our farmers as provided in 
H.R. 10362. 

The editorial follows: 

A FAMILY SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE 


“To perpetuate the family system of agri- 
culture against all forms of collectivism; to 
stop further accumulation of burdensome 
surpluses and to dispose of Government 
stocks now on hand within a reasonable 
time” is the purpose of a new farm bill in- 
troduced in Congress on February 10 by Con- 
gressman Rosert W. LEVERING of the 17th 
District. 

Congressman LEVERING said that the Gov- 
ernment is now spending $1144 million daily 
for surplus grain storage and has $914 mil- 
lion worth of surplus grain on hand. His 
bill, Levertnc estimates, would provide a 
program costing not more than $500 million 
annually as compared with the $5 billion 
annual cost under the present farm pro- 
gram. 

LEVERING’s proposal is to let the bona fide 
farmers of each State elect committeemen 
who would meet in a national conference 
and decide on programs for commodities 
which the Secretary of Agriculture had de- 
termined would be in surplus for the en- 
suing year. The national farmers com- 
mittee would then determine on one of 
several “control” programs. 

Choice would be offered between direct 
payments with limits on production, on 
marketing agreements similar to the milk 
marketing plan; on paid minimum prices 
or some other plan appearing best. LEvER- 
ING would limit payments to any one indi- 
vidual to not more than $5,000. 

The Levering bill is a direct answer to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's challenge to the Congress 
to write its own “sound farm program”, 





Indus River Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the New York Times, of 
March 2, 1960, entitled “Indus River 
Project.” 

Inpus River PrRoJEcT 

A billion-dollar enterprise that would im- 
prove the lot of 50 million people and help 
Indian and Pakistan to fortify their growing 
sense of common destiny in the face of the 
Communist menace has come a long step 
nearer realization with the announcement by 
the World Bank that six nations stand ready 
to join in financing the Indus River project. 
This project, developed by the World Bank, 
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calls for equitable sharing of the waters of 
the Indus River system between the two.na- 
tions for both irrigation and hydroelectric 
power for the economic development of one 
of the greatest river basins in the world. 
The nations prepared to participate in this 
enterprise, which in size and in the num 
of people affected exceeds the Soviet-financ 
Aswan Dam for the Nile basin, are the United 
States, Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and West Germany. Together with the 
World Bank they would provide more than 
half of the funds needed, partly in grants, 
partly in loans, with the United States con- 
tributing by far the largest share. 


The actual start of the project now de- 
pends on a final water sharing agreement be- 
tween Indian and Pakistan. But since accord 
has already been reached in principle and on 
many of the details involved, the final agree- 
ment that has been 6 years in the making 
is now expected during the next 2 months. 
India and Pakistan have already settled most 
of the border and financial disputes that 
arose between them from the partition of the 
Indian subcontinent, and agreement on the 
Indus River would cap a progressive rap- 
prochement that should also facilitate solu- 
tion of the last remaining conflict over 
Kashmir, where much of the Indus River 
system originates. 

One must assume that growing realization 
of a common interest in the project provides 
the real basis for the agreement—a basis that 
is necessary if the project is to flourish fn 
the future. But there is no doubt that Chi- 
nese Communist pressure on both countries 
contributed to it, with the result that Com- 
munist China appears to be playing the same 
role in uniting India and Pakistan that So- 
viet Russia played in uniting the West. 





Education and Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, in the 
years since the Supreme Court’s school 
desegregation decision, no domestic 
question of greater importance has faced 
the American people than education and 
civil rights. Despite the crucial im- 
portance of leadership on this sensitive 
issue, such leadership on a national level 
has been largely missing. 

An exception, a major instance where 
leadership has been given, is in the hear- 
ings and the report of the Commission 
on Civil Rights. While its major rec- 
ommendations lie in the field of voting 
rights, the Commission’s activities have 
also been highly important in the field 
of education. 

As a member of the legal staff of the 
Commission, Mr. Harris Wofford, Jr., 
now associate professor at Notre Dame 
Law School, is in an excellent and un- 
usual position to report on Education 
and Civil Rights. He did so on Novem- 
ber 12, 1959, at the Indiana Conference 
of Higher Education. Mr. Wofford’s 
widespread reputation for competence, 
objectivity, and reliability lend particu- 
lar substance to what he has to say. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include his speech as follows: 
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EDUCATION ane Crvi. RIGHTS 


(By Harris Wofford, Jr., associate professor, 
Notre Dame Law School) 


Perhaps as educators the last thing you 
really want to hear about is education. But 
recently in Chicago I gave a report on the 
Commission’s findimgs and recommendations 
in its primary field of study, the investiga- 
tion of sworn complaints that citizens are 
being denied the right to vote by reason of 
their color or race. There I made the case 
that this is the primary field for Congres- 
sional action and for large-scale, hard-hit- 
ting Federal enforcement. 

As you may know, the Commission ap- 
pointed by the President consisted of three 
members from the North, and three from 
the South. The three southern members 
were conservatives widely respected in their 
region, and at least two of them were on 
the record as segregationists. But they were 
all also lawyers and public servants—John 
Battle had been Governor of Virginia; Doyle 
Carlton, Governor of Florida; and Dean 
Storey of Southern Methodist University Law 
School had served on the Hoover Commission 
as well as having been president of the 
American Bar Association. So when com- 
plaints were finally submitted to the Com-~- 
mission, these men had no doubt about their 
professional and public duty and the Com- 
mission unanimously voted to conduct full 
field investigations and then to hold a public 
hearing in Montgomery, Ala. And having 
heard the sworn testimony and studied regis- 
tration records disclosed to the Commission 
under court order, they joined in a unani- 
mous finding of facts on the various ways 
qualified Negroes were being denied the right 
to vote in a number of counties. Later, in 
the report submitted in September to the 
President and Congress, they unanimously 
joined in four recommendations designed to 
strengthen the Federal Government's power 
to protect the right to vote. And two of the 
three southern members joined in the far- 
reaching recommendation that in cases of 
discriminatory denial of the right to vote the 
President should be empowered to appoint 
temporary Federal registrars to register for 
Federal elections eitizens qualified under 
State law applied without discrimination. 

That five of the six Commissioners could 
agree on such a recommendation is evidence 
to me that this is the place on the civil rights 
front where the largest advance can now be 
made, where the greatest efforts at Federal 
enforcement should be concentrated. If 
progress on this front can be made in the 
next few years in enabling Negroes to vote 
in the deep southern areas where they are 
denied that right, then later further prog- 
ress can be expected on other civil rights 
fronts in that region. 


But there is not much that people in In- 
diana can do about voting. rights in the 
South. In passing, though, I should report 
that the Commission’s Indiana State Ad- 
visory Committee, headed by Jack Scott, the 
former mayor of South Bend, reported that 
there are no Negro residents in 30 of the 
State’s 92 counties, and that in some In- 
diana communities there have been signs 
advising “Niggers don’t let the sun go down 
on you here.” I don’t know whether such 
signs are now in existence, but our Indiana 
advisory committee noted that “if one can- 
not establish residence in one-third of the 
State, he cannot meet the qualifications for 
voting,” and concluded that in this way in 
parts of Indiana the Negro “is being de- 
prived of his right to vote by indirection.” 

There is another subject the Commission 
studied—discrimination in housing—which 
does have considerable pertinence to Indi- 
ana, as to all States and cities. But I am 
going to report on that in South Bend next 
week. So that leaves me tonight with the 
third field of Commisston study—school de- 
segregation. 
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A RELUCTANT IMAGINATION 


It was with something like this hesitancy 
that the Commission itself approached the 
subject of education. By the act of Congress 
the Commission was specifically directed to 
investigate alleged denials of the right to 
vote. The act also instructed the Commis- 
sion to study and collect information and 
make recommendations concerning other 
denials of the equal protection of the laws 
under the Constitution. As Senator East- 
LAND said, in opposing the act, the equal- 
protection-of-the-laws provision in the 14th 
amendment means what the Supreme Court 
has interpreted it to mean, and since the 
Court has applied the provision in many 
fields the Commission's duties were ‘‘as broad 
as the desires of the Commission.” The 
Commission’s scope, said Senator THURMOND, 
“was limited only by the imagination of the 
Commission and its staff.” 

The trouble was that at least three of the 
six members of the Commission had no de- 
sire whatsoever to take up the hot potato of 
desegregation. They wanted to focus on the 
right to vote, on which southern practice 
was mixed but most southern opinion, at 
least openly, conceded that all qualified 
citizens should be able to vote. But they 

that Congress had given them 
a duty to study other denials of equal pro- 
tection and it did not take much imagina- 
tion for the Commission’s legal staff to re- 
port that the most urgent and the most 
important matter of equal protection, as 
well as the most controversial, was the prob- 
. lem of desegregation that had been brought 
to a head by the Supreme Court’s reinter- 
pretation of the equal protection clause as 
applied to compulsory separation of the races 
in public schools. 

Moreover, the Commission could not dodge 
the subject on the ground that some other 
agéncy of Government was handling it. 
Particular cases were of course before the 
Federal courts, and the Commission decided 
not to intervene in those situations. But 
the judiciary was clearly in need of help. 
The President had not publicly and de- 
fiantly said: Earl Warren has made his de- 
cision, now let him enforce it—as Andrew 
Jackson reportedly said of John Marshall. 
But the President had taken a largely hands- 
off position, except for a brief effort at 
mediation with Governor Faubus followed by 
the resort to force at Little Rock. Repeat- 
edly the President refused to say whether 
he thought the decision was right or wrong. 
At one press conference he said he had not 
even disclosed his opinion on the subject 
to his wife. 

Nor was the Department of Justice doing 
anything much more than following the 
court cases and standing ready to restore 
law and order when. violence occurred in 
any particular situation. In 1957 the ad- 
ministration had asked Congress to give the 
Attorney General power actually to initiate 
desegregation suits. This so-called part III 
of the proposed civil rights bill would have 
permitted the Government to plan an over- 
all strategy for desegregation and to take 
the initiative in advancing it through the 
courts instead of leaving the pace and the 
course of desegregation to be set by private 
litigants, mainly the NAACP. But the ad- 
ministration soon withdrew its support of 
part III on the ground that this would only 
further agitate white southern tempers at 
a time when a cooling-off period was re- 
quired. 

ABDICATION BY THE EXECUTIVE 

Now let me give you a final, almost in- 
credible, example of the general lack of 
planning or action by the executive branch. 
In surveying what already had been done in 
this field, the Commission's staff discovered 
that the Office of Education in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
where we had gone expecting to find at least 
the essential statistical information—had 
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ceased collecting any information about the 
racial composition of public schools and had 
done so on principle. This was HEW’s 
rather unique response to the Supreme 
Court’s decision. Since the Court had held 
that racial discrimination had no place in 
the field of public education, the Office of 
Education decided that information about 
continuing racial discrimination had no 
place in its program. 

This is about like a police department 
ceasing to collect information on homicides 
because murder had been declared illegal, or 
like a hospital ceasing to receive patients 
with a certain disease because a cure had 
been found. When the Court said that the 
Constitution was colorblind, it could hardly 
have expected that this would be read .to 
mean that the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment would colorblind itself. Rather, I 
am sure, the Court must have expected that 
the executive branch would do everything in 
its power to face and help meet the large 
and serious problems of transition resulting 
from the school decision. It is, after all, the 
President who is sworn, and the executive 


branch that exists, to see that the laws are- 


faithfully executed—not the courts. 

So the Commission on Civil Rights, an in- 
dependent agency established by the Con- 
gress and the President in the executive 
branch of the Government, with no power to 
do anything but study and make recomenda- 
tions, decided reluctantly to see if it could 
make a contribution to this part of the 
American dilemma. Actually, its members 
were better qualified to do this than any- 
thing else in the field of civil rights. For 
four of the six members were educators: 
Two college presidents, Father Hesburgh of 
Notre Dame, and Chairman Hannah of 
Michigan State University; and two mem- 
bers were deans of law schools, Vice Chair- 
man Storey of Southern Methodist, and 
Dean Johnson of Howard University. 


CULTIVATING OUR NEUROSIS 


By taking up this divisive subject the 
Commission was following the old psychi- 
atric principle of cultivating your neurosis. 
It sought to turn the weakness of the 
Commission—its built-in 3-to-3 regional 
division—into a strongpoint. For the deep 
disagreement between the North and the 
white South on this issue means that the 
great due process of our Constitution, the 
process by which we govern ourselves, is still 
at work and is still necessary. The Court 
has spoken and the law of the land is now 
clear. And in a republic, as Justice 
Brandeis says, the law “is the potent, the 
omnipresent teacher” that “teaches the 
whole people.” But teaching takes time, as 
I am beginning to learn, now having taught 
a first-year class for 2 months. Or as the 
Commission stated in its report, “there re- 
mains the enduring American problem of 
obtaining the consent of the governed.” An 
Official dialogue by men of stature, repre- 
senting the differing viewpoints, might, we 
hoped, make a contribution to the national 
process of persuasion that is the grand de- 
sign of the Constitution. 

Let me assure you that it was a dialogue 
that took place. Governor Battle of Vir- 
ginia told the President when he accepted 
appointment that he would represent the 
strong southern viewpoint. The white 
South, by the way, generally appeared to 
be well satisfied with the composition of 
the Commission. Senator Russe.. said he 
considered it to be “one of the ablest Com- 
missions which has been designated around 
Washington in my time.” The Senator is 
not satisfied with the outcome, but the 
subsequent dissatisfaction of the white 
South may also be part of the process of 
persuasion. a 


NO SOCIOLOGISTS WANTED 


At first the predictable stalemate in the 
Commission generated frustration through- 
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out the staff. When the staff proposed that 
the Commission meet with a group of care- 
fully selected experts on the problem of de- 
segregation—educators, historians, political 
scientists and sociologists—the Commission 
said no, it did not want to risk giving any 
ground for having it said that the Commis- 
sion had been brainwashed by schoolmen, 
and especially not by sociologists. When, in 
somewhat perverse fashion, the staff later 
actually proposed employing a particular 
sociologist, the Commission made it clear 
that it was not going to repeat the mis- 
take of the Supreme Court. The south- 
ern members of the Commission were too 
well aware of the distortion and magnifica- 
tion in the public eye of Justice Warren's 
one ill-fated footnote in which Gunnar 
Myrdal’s classic study of the “American 
Dilemma” was cited by the Court, along 
with several articles by sociologists or psy- 
chologists showing how segregation injures 
Negro children. In fact, we were later cau- 
tioned against even referring to Myrdal in 
any manner in the final report, and par- 
ticularly not in a footnote. Perhaps the 
Commission was wise to shy away from 
sociologists and to place its whole reliance 
on lawyers; at least, as lawyers, we on the 
legal staff were not too dismayed by the de- 
cision. But prudence doesn’t always pay. 
In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp I read with 
some delight the attack on the Commission's 
report by Senator EastLanp who noted tri- 
umphantly that Myrdal was not even men- 
tioned. Senator EastLanp added: “My con- 
clusion is that the. U.S. Supreme Court 
has more courage than did the Civil Rights 
Commission.” 

When I say that the Commission said no, 
I do not mean that every member took 
that position. But during most of its work 
the Commission proceeded by a kind of 
Quaker rule of unanimity, or I might bet- 
ter call it the Calhoun principle of the 
concurrent majority. In this case at least 
it proved to be a relatively good procedure. 
A premature resort to majority voting would 
have ended all prospects of the rule of rea- 
son and might have merely meant a dead- 
lock. 





THE NASHVILLE CONFERENCE 


As it was, the Commission proceeded care- 
fully. It decided to hold a hearing or 
conference of officials from school systems 
that had experienced some measure of de- 
segregation since the Supreme Court de- 
cision. Superintendents of schools, princi- 
pals, or members of school boards came to 
the 2-day conference from 12 States and 
the District of Columbia. They came from 
rural school districts, small towns, cities 
of medium size, and large cities. They in- 
cluded all the border States and the South- 
ern States of Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Texas. Significantly, the 
conference was held in Nashville, Tenn., the 
city that had adopted the grade-a-year de- 
segregation plan, beginning with the first 
grade and including a voluntary transfer 
provision under which a student in a racial 
minority in his neighborhood school could 
ask to be transferred to a school where his - 
race was in a majority. 

At first Nashville school officials were de- 
cidedly cool to our coming there, but at the 
end of the conference the superintendent of 
schools Mr. Oliver invited -the Commission 
to come back, saying it had been a great and 
valuable experience. Mr. Oliver said: “This 
is the first opportunity that I have had to 
sit down with a group of fellow men and 
listen to what they have to say and find out 
what they think and how they are dealing 
with this problem.” For those of us listen- 
ing to the testimony and the questioning 
of each participant the most e 
development was the way the initial dis- 
comfort turned into a kind of competitive 
cooperativeness. 
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As they exchanged and compared experi- 
ences and discussed the varieties of plans 
and problems, there emerged a feeling that 
each of these districts was a pilot plant. 
For better or worse, these were the available 
models for desegregation, and I think the 
participants went home with more of a 
spirit of pioneering in a great common ven- 
ture, and with less of a sense of isolation. 


WHAT THE COMMISSION LEARNED 


For the Commission all of the testimony 
was instructive and much of it was deeply 
moving. The courage of some of these men, 
struggling to save public education against 
a wave of community hysteria; the inven- 
tiveness of some, in devising gradual plans 
that overcame much of the community op- 

‘ position; the lessons that were learned by all 
are recorded in the published transcript of 
this Nashville conference. Much of it is in- 
cluded in the full 600-page report of the 
Commission. Enough is included in the 
200-page abridgment to convey the spirit of 
modest hope which most of us took home 
from Nashville. I think it is part of what 
led Governor Battle to say of his whole 
Commission experience that he “learned a 
whole lot.” 

The two main facts that emerged from the 
Nashville conference, and from the staff's 
other studies in this field, facts which the 
Commission unanimously found in its re- 
port, are: first, that with enlightened com- 
munity leadership ool Officials can adopt 
reasonable, manageable desegregation plans 
that fit differing local conditions, and that, 
as the Commission found, “A variety of plans 
have proved to be successful. * * *”; and 
second, that desegregation need mean no 
lowering of school standards. The Com- 
mission unanimously found that “In many 
instances desegregation has been used by 
the local community as the occasion to raise 
its educational standards.” In district after 
district officials testified that they had 
finally been forced to face problems that had 
been too long neglected, and that as a result 
remedial programs have been adopted for 
the handicapped, who include a considerable 
portion of the Negro children, and advanced 
programs have been established for gifted 
students, among whom are a not inconsider- 
able number of Negroes, too. 

WHAT THE COMMISSION RECOMMENDED 

From all of this the only substantial 
recommendation that the Commission 
agreed upon was that the Commission on 
Civil Rights be authorized “to serve as a 
clearinghouse to collect and make available 
to States and to local communities informa- 
tion concerning programs “and procedures 
used by school districts to comply with the 
Supreme Court mandate either voluntarily 
or by court order, including data as to the 
known effects of the programs on the quality 
of education and the cost -thereof’—and 
further that the Commission be authorized 
“to establish an advisory and conciliation 
service to assist local school officials in de- 
veloping plans designed to meet constitu- 
tional requirements and local conditions; 
and to mediate and conciliate, upon request, 
disputes as to proposed plans and their 
implementation.” 

The idea of a center for technical assist- 
ance in desegregation has been proposed in 
various forms by both the administration 
and by congressional champions of civil 
rights such as Senator: Pavt Dovc as, and 
the idea of a mediation service in this field 
was proposed in the last session by LyNpon 
JOHNSON. It may be that the fact that the 
Commission, with its three southern mem- 
bers, unanimously joined in making this 
recommendation to Oongress, and that the 
Commission is already in existence, so that 
no new agency has to be created, will result 
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in affirmative congressional action on this in 
the next session. I hope so. 
A CONDITION ON FEDERAL AID . 


I should mention that the three northern 
members of the Commission made an addi- 
tional proposal affecting your domain to 
which the southerners took strong exception. 
They proposed that all Federal aid to higher 
education be conditioned upon the agree- 
ment of recipient institutions to admit all 
qualified students without regard to their 
race. With more than $2 billion a year of 
Pederal funds going for educational pur- 
poses and to educational institutions, the 
three northern commissioners—all university 
men themselves—felt that an attestation of 
nondiscrimination should be required by the 
Federal Government, so that the Government 
would not be aiding and abetting the viola- 
tion of the public policy established by the 
Constitution. While the withholding of 
Federal funds from any secondary and ele- 
mentary school would be complicated by 
and might run counter to the Court’s policy 
of gradual desegregation, the Court has not 
applied the all deliberate speed formula to 
higher education but has required the imme- 
diate admission of qualified Negroes to such 
institutions. Therefore, these three Com- 
missioners proposed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, by Executive order, apply a similar 
policy in its distribution of Federal funds. 


UNANIMOUS STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Your opinion on the wisdom of so condi- 
tioning Federal grants to higher education 
would be interesting. But more important 
perhaps than any of these particular pro- 
posals or recommendations was the agree- 
ment of all six Commissioners on a joint 
statement of the problem. The “two funda- 
mental premises” which the Commission 
adopted were: 

“(1) The American system of public edu- 
cation must be preserved without impair- 
ment because an educated citizenry is the 
mainstay of the Republic * * * and; 

(2) The constitutional right to be free 
from compulsory segregation in public edu- 
cation can be and must be realized, for this 
is a government of law, and the Constitu- 
tion as interpreted by the Supreme Court is 
the supreme law of the land.” 

“The problem, therefore,” said the Com- 
mission, ‘‘is how to comply with the Supreme 
Court decision while preserving and even 
improving public education. ‘The ultimate 
choice of each State is between finding rea- 
sonable ways of ending compulsory segrega- 
tion in its schools and abandoning its system 
of free public education.” 

Little enough to say—and yet it was a 
shock to the white South, an educating 
shock, I hope, that three strong southerners 
would agree to say it. One reason it is 
important to have this said is that the Pres- 
ident of the United States has not himself 
said it, or said it yet with any clarity or 
conviction. Nor has Congress in any way 
acted to affirm its support of the Court’s new 
interpretation of the 14th amendment, 
although the 14th amendment specifically 
states that “The Congress shall have power 
to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this article.” 


THE ROLE OF THE PRESIDENT 


The Commission found that community 
leadership was a precondition for successful 
desegregation. I would add that national 
leadership by the President and by the Con- 
gress is another precondition, and one that 
has also been missing on this problem, and 
most of all I would say, leadership by the 
President. For everyone knows that Con- 
gress is split on this issue, but it does not 
follow that the President should be of two 
minds and be similarly paralyzed. Yet what 
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has there been between the platitudes and 
the bayonets? 

The Commission did not say this. But it 
did say that to eliminate discrimination 
“some dramatic and creative intervention 
by the leaders of our national life is neces~- 
sary.” And between the lines of the Com- 
mission's report is the answer to what seems 
to me to be the impasse in the President's 
mind on this problem. I would appeal from 
the President to the President on this 
ground. He says that this is a problem 
rooted in the minds and hearts of men. But 
he also has shown in Little Rock that he will 
carry out his duty to enforce the new law 
of the land even with bayonets if necessary. 
It would seem that according to the Pres- 
ident’s own logic if he is to “take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed” then he 
must give the leadership required to change 
the minds and hearts of the people of the 
white South. ’ 

“Time is essential in resolving any great 
and difficult problem, and more time will be 
required to solve this one,” as the Commis- 
sion said. But, paraphrasing Justice Frank- 
furter, the Commission added that “it is not 
time alone that helps, but the constructive 
use of time.” “Law,” reported the Commis- 
sion to the President and Gongress, “must 
be inventive, creative, and educational.” So 
you see I am back to Justice Brandeis’ 
opinion that the U.S. Government “is the 
potent, the omnipresent teacher” in our 
public life. 


MEDIATION AND SYMBOLIC ACTION 


Having raised this issue, I suppose I 
should illustrate the kind of inventive, crea- 
tive, and educational action that might give 
substance to the platitudes and make bayo- 
nets unnecessary. Mediation is part of what 
I mean. Some agency like the Commission 
should have been working at this since 1954. 
Mediation on the highest level, conducted in 
part by the President personally, should 
have gone on persistently and should be 
going on today. Immediately following the 
Court’s decision, when much of the South's 
response was one of anticipated compliance, 
the President might well have called to- 
gether the southern Governors and stated 
the problem in about the terms that the 
Commission’s report now 5 years later—5 
years too late—states it. The possibilities 
for very gradual, even token compliance 
initially, should have been spelled out, along 
with the drastic Federal enforcement powers 
that would be used if necessary, and the 
chaos that would come from no compliance. 
This case should have been taken to the 
people and even now, with the Commission's 
report in hand, it should be taken to the 
people. No one is in a better position to 
reach the people than the President of the - 
United States. And his actions can speak 
louder than his words. Not only should the 
whole executive branch be directed to act 
consistently with and in imaginative sup- 
port of the Court’s decision, but the Presi- 
dent’s own symbolic actions can reach and 
move the hearts of people. Even in the last 
hour at Little Rock I would rather have 
seen him personally go to accompany those 
nine Negro children into school, and make 


* @ personal appeal to the students and their 


parents and the Nation, rather than fly in 
the paratroopers. This is an age when sym- 
bolic actions are required to penetrate the 
maze of mass communications and the com- 
plications of modern life. Symbolic action 
is the language that heads of state and 
leaders of people must use to be effective on 
great issues. Ghandi demonstrated this in 
Africa and in India. The President, in a 
sense, is doing this in regard to world peace 
through the current exchange of visits with 
Khrushchev. This, the most important 
domestic problem, also requires his direct 
personal intervention. 
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THE MASSIVE DEMORALIZATION 


But I do not want to end on such a high 
level, or leave the focus entirely on the 
South. What makes this problem so great 
and so general is not the white resistance 
but, as the Commission’s report states, the 
massivé demoralization of a substantial part 
of the Negro population both North and 
South—and soon, over half of Negro Amer- 
icans will live in the North. As the Com- 
mission says, “This is the legacy of gepera- 
tions of slavery, discrimination, and second- 
class citizenship.” But history aside, it is 
causing a present crisis—I should say, com- 
pounding the crisis—in the public schools 
of the great northern cities, and it is con- 
fronting the higher education of Negroes 
with a heavy challenge in addition to that 
facing American higher education generally. 

On this problem the Commission’s report 
throws little light. In its housing study in 
northern cities the Commission found the 
dark facts of increasing de facto school seg- 
regation resulting from residential segrega- 
tion and from the,exodus of whites from 
neighborhoods or schools in which Negroes 
begin to predominate. One witness in Chi- 
cago cast what seemed to me a glimmer of 
light. Excellence was the key to integra- 
tion, he suggested. The “way to insure the 
success of an integrated school is to make 
that school a great educational institution,” 
he said. The “superb mathematics teacher 
at Hyde Park High School does more for in- 
tegration,” he said, “ * * * than a ton and 
a half of human relations experts.” 


THE CRISIS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


But I do not want to rest on a note you 
have been hearing or sounding yourselves 
for a long time. Let me try a more direct 
connection. The demoralization of the 
American Negro will be ended, and he will 
find himself, when his sights are lifted to 
the world of opportunity and challenge 
awaiting him in the second half of the 20th 
century. He, like the white southerner— 
among others—has a skin disease, or more 
accurately, fears he has one. Part of the 
remedy is ending the discrimination that is 
afflicting him. But another part of the rem- 
edy must be taking his mind off his own 
skin and turning it to the larger questions 
and possibilities. I realize that I am just 
giving a definition of the task of education, 
and especially of higher education. But 
perhaps because of his more acute educa- 
tional crisis the American Negro may give a 
lift to all of American education. For he 
must leap over the old inadequacies and 
literally shoot for the moon. The Negro en- 
gineer of rocketry, the Negro atomic physi- 
cist, the Negro lawyer or political scientist 
or economist or sociologist who is trained 
to meet the new problems of this century 
will find plenty of jobs awaiting him. The 
old trades are full of vested interests ar- 
rayed against him. But the new world of 
automation and atomic energy, of economic 
development and social revolution, of the 
rise of the colored continents of Asia and 
Africa, of global competition by differing 
ideologies, economies, and technologies—this 
new world is waiting for the American Ne- 
gro who is educated for it. 

The high school, college, or university that 
has a curriculum designed for this new 
world will be successfully integrated be- 
cause it will have raised its sights from the 
partial domestic problem of integration 
that is vexing us to the whole great inte- 
gration going on throughout the world. In 
other words, if we can discover how to end 
the demoralization of the American Negro 
we will know how to end the general 
American demoralization that is holding us 
back from playing our full part in this fast- 
moving century. If the American Negro can 
find himself, as a first-class citizen of the 
world, then there is hope for us all. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, even 
though the words “independence” and 
“freedom” are meaningless when they 
are used in reference to the captive na- 
tions under Russian domination, it is 
still a good thing for us to observe anni- 
versaries of such days as Ukrainian In- 
dependence Day, which was commem- 
orated on January 24, 

Such days provide an excellent op- 
portunity to remind ourselves of the high 
cost of freedom, the need for constant 
vigilance on the part of every citizen of 
every free nation, if their countries are 
to remain free and independent, and the 
fact that we must continue to explore 
every possibility of helping the captive 
nations regain their freedom. They also 
give us an opportunity to strengthen the 
faith and hope of these enslaved peoples. 

On January 24 Ukrainians of Mary- 
land observed the 42d anniversary of 
Ukrainian National Independence with 
a large rally in Baltimore. Those pres- 
ent adopted a memorandum which I 
wish to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the House, as follows: 
MEMORANDUM PREPARED BY THE UKRAINIAN 

CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, MARY- 

LAND CHAPTER, ON THE OCCASION OF CoM- 

MEMORATING THE 42D ANNIVERSARY OF THE 

JANUARY 22, 1918, PROCLAMATION OF 

UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 

The following memorandum has been 
adopted by the Americans of Ukrainian 
descent of Maryland on the observance held 
on January 24, 1960 at YWCA, Patterson Park 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md.: 

“aA, INTRODUCTION 


“We, the delegates and representatives of 
the Ukrainian American organizations, who 
are organized in the Baltimore chapter of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, have assembled on this historical day of 
January 22, 1918, proclamation of Ukrainian 
national independence, to discuss and de- 
liberate problems which have a direct bear- 
ing upon us, as citizens of this great and 
democratic Republic, the United States of 
America. 

“The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, which is sponsoring this 42d com- 
memorating anniversary celebration on 
January 22, 1918, is a national American or- 
ganization representing 55 major national 
Ukrainian American organizations, which 
embrace several hundred local organiza- 
tions and societies, such as veteran's posts, 
fraternal lodges, youth and women’s organ- 
izations, social, culture, and sport associa- 
tions, as well as several political clubs and 
groups. It has over 115 branches which in 
the aggregate operate in more than 30 States 
of the Union. The UCCA is a member of the 
All-American Conference to combat Com- 
munism, of the Conference of Americans of 
Central and Eastern European Descent 
(CACEED), and of the American Conference 
for the Liberation of the Non-Russian Na- 
tions of the U.S.S.R. 

“Its two publications, the Ukrainian Quar- 
terly and the Ukrainian Bulletin, are valued 
as highly specialized reviews, and are read 
by many USS. legislators, various U.S. gov- 
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ernmental agencies, and press at large, as 
well as by many foreign governments which 
are interested in the plight of the enslaved 
non-Russian nations of the U.S.S.R. 

“Founded in 1940, the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of Ameriea speaks for at least 
1,500,000 American citizens of Ukrainian 
background and origin. In the past and at 
the present time it has been a stanch advo- 
cate of the liberation of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple, as well as the other non-Russian peoples 
enslaved by Moscow. It opposes any and all 
appeasement of the Kremlin, and advocates 
a wholehearted, unstinting support of the 
enslaved non-Russian nations of the U.S.S.R. 
It supported the peaceful policy of liberation 
as announced by President Eisenhower in 
1959—Captive Nations Week. > 

“President Harry S. Truman in the past, 
and President Dwight D. Eisenhower, in re- 
cent years, have lauded the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America for its loyal and 
patriotic work for America and for the cour- 
ageous support and assistance it has ex- 
tended to the enslaved Ukrainian nation, 
which fights on for its freedom and inde- 
pendence. Conversely, the Soviet press and 
Soviet officials have bitterly denounced the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
castigating it as a ‘tool of Wall Street and 
American imperialists.’ 


“B, UKRAINE 


“The Achilles heel of the Soviet Russian 
Empire 

“When the revolution in Russia broke out 
in 1917, and at the moment that the Russian 
Czarist Empire was undergoing a transfor- 
mation into a Russian Communist empire, 
Ukraine threw off its oppressors and pro- 
claimed the reestablishment of Ukrainian 
statehood on January 22, 1918, in Kiev, capi- 
tal of Ukraine. 

“Ukraine’s example was followed by other 
nations enslaved by Moscow, who also broke 
away from the Russian Empire to form a 
group of independent, sovereign states. In 
this manner, the Russian Empire was dis- 
membered and for some time Russia was 
rendered impotent. This factor saved West- 
ern Europe from Russian Communist aggres- 
sion immediately following World War I. 

“However, the Russian Communists had 
the military advantage. They threw up a 
successful political smokescreen, which suc- 
ceeded due to the sympathy of the Western 
World with the idea of saving the ‘indivisi- 
ble Russian Empire’ and the West’s failure 
to comprehend the national liberation move- 
ments within the former czarist prison of 
nations. As a result, after a 3-year war 
lasting from 1917 to 1920, Communist Mos- 
cow reconquered Ukraine and all but a few 
of the other nations which had liberated 
themselves from Russian domination. The 
only successful exceptions were Poland, the 
Baltic countries of Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Latvia, and Finland. The Russian Empire 
was reconstituted as the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. Under a hypocritical con- 
stitution, the individual republics were 
granted sovereign rights, but in reality they 
became absolute captives of Moscow. 

“This enslavement of nations was effected 
through the instrumentality of the totali- 
tarian Communist dictatorship, whose power 
was centralized in Moscow in the hands of 
the hierarchy of the Russian Communist 
Party. 

“Having established its totalitarian dicta- 
torship in Ukraine, the Russian Communists 
proceeded to execute their policies of maxi- 
mum plunder and exploitation of the 
Ukraine nation. 

“To carry out these policies, a bloody ter- 
ror, without precedent in human history, 
was instituted. Mass genocide and large- 
scale deportations to forced labor camps in 
the northern and eastern regions of the 
U.S.S.R implemented this program, 
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“The ultimate objective of all these meas- 
ures was the total destruction of the Ukrain- 
ians as a nation. Thus, on a grander scale, 
the Russian Communists followed the trail 
blazed by Czar Peter I. Many millions of 
Ukrainians were murdered, and many mil- 
lions more were deported to a slow death in 
Russian concentration camps. 

“During World War II, the Ukrainians re- 
plied to this Russian, terror and genocide by 
boycotting the Soviet defense effort and by 
armed insurrection against Moscow. 

“The Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) 
was formed. Other enslaved peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. followed this lead, and as a result 
the Russians found themselves at the brink 
of disaster. 

“However, the U.S.S.R. was saved from in- 
ternal disintegration by the vandalic pol- 
icies of the Hitlerite Germany toward the en- 
slaved non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. 
As a result, the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
was compelled to fight on two fronts— 
against both the Russians and the Germans, 
without any assistance from the West, which 
was allied with Russia. At the same time, 
the Russians received tremendous assistance 
from the West, both militarily and in the 
form of vast stores of supplies. This alone 
saved the tottering Russian war machine 
from destruction. Then, far-reaching politi- 
cal concessions were made to the Russians by 
the Western Allies. Thus were the Russians 
saved from the total defeat and the dismem- 
berment of their Empire into its constituent 
national parts. And thus was it made possi- 
ble for the Russians to enslave mary more 
free nations of Central and Eastern Europe 
and Asia. 

“As a consequence of World War II, Rus- 
sia was able to impose its Communist totali- 
tarianism slave system upon one-third of the 
world’s population. 

“As a result of this territorial expansion, 
and great industrial growth, the direct out- 
come of wartime conquest and peacetime 
subversion, the Russians have become a great 
military power and are now prepared to turn 
their strength against the still free West, 
their sole surviving enemy. 

“Therefore, just as the enslavement of 
Ukraine by czarist Moscow 250 years ago 
was the springboard for the growth of Russia 
as a world power, and just as the resub- 
jugation of Ukraine by Moscow in 1920 be- 
came the basis for the creation of a new 
form of Russian imperialism, the U.S.S.R. 
the reoccupation of Ukraine by Moscow in 
1944 and 1945 was the beginning of another 
period of Soviet Russian expansion to such 
a degree that Russia now menaces the en- 
tire free world. In all these instances, the 
resistance of Ukraine to Russian enslave- 
ment, and Ukraine’s struggle for national in- 
dependence, formed the first line of defense 
of the Western World, its culture and civili- 
zation, against barbaric, imperialistic Mos- 
cow. 

“The history of Ukraine’s enslavement 
comes as gruesome sample of Moscow’s en- 
slavement of other nations. History illus- 
trates that the aim and methods of Moscow 
have never changed and were always directed 
toward esablishment of a world empire. 

“This program has been perpetuated 
throughout all of Moscow’s history, begin- 
ning with Muscovy and continuing into 
the present Soviet era. Russia has always 
pursued an unlimited expansionist policy 
with the ultimate goal, the domination of 
the world. Moscow has ever aspired to be- 
come a ‘Third Rome,’ Russian policy has 
distinguished itself by broken treaties, sub- 
version, fraud and falsification, with mili- 
tary aggression as an instrument of this 
policy. Throughout Russian history, power 
has always been centralized in totalitarian 
Moscow. 

“Bloody terror and genocide were always 
a planned part of the pragram, and in- 
dispensable for the survival of this system. 
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“However, the Western World does not 
appear to understand the full scope and 
character of the Russian imperialist menace. 
Nor does it comprehend that Ukraine and 
the other non-Russian nations of the 
U.S.S.R. are the West's first line of defense 
against Moscow. 

“Traditionally, the West has always lent 
support to the myth of an indivisible Rus- 
sian Empire. Even today, the frightful peril 
which the U.S.S.R. constitutes to the West 
is analyzed only from the social-political 
standpoint of international communism. 
International communism is just a disguise 
for old fashioned, historic Russian imperial- 
ism. Unfortunately, in the United States, 
there are still many so-called Russian ex- 
perts who are blind disciples of the dis- 
credited theory of an ‘indivisible mother 
Russia,’ and who continue to be hostile to 
the liberation of Ukraine and the other cap- 
tive nations, and who shudder at the pros- 
pect of dismembering the Russian empire 
and giving freedom to the enslaved peopies. 

“We American Ukrainians in the United 
States of America call upon the entire free 
world to heed in a timely manner this mor- 
tal danger from Russian Communist im- 
perialism, to understand the tradition and 
unwavering objectives of this system which 
dates back to the days of Peter I. 

“We call the attention of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and the free world at large to the 
fact, that this Russian Communist empire 
is being held together solely by a web of 
terrible terror. The enslaved nations within 
this empire are the natural allies of the 
free world in its struggle against Russian 
imperialism. This struggle can be won by 
the free world only if this alliance is firmly 
cemented. 

“The battle-between communism and the 
free world will be won or lost on psychologi- 
ical issues and not by the mobilization of 
military forces and techniques, which, with 
their ghastly potentialities, automatically 
act as deterrent against an armed conflict on 
a large scale. The rumbling of hydrogen 
bomb explosions, the beeping of the sput- 
niks and the explorers—these are but the 
boisterous accompaniments to the battle 
being fought for human souls, wishes, and 
hopes. 

“Ukraine, with its territory and natural 
resources, has always been the source of the 
Russian empire’s strength through much of 
its history. But the Ukrainian people have 
nurtured a centuries-old hatred of their 
Russian oppressors and at every opportunity 
have fought imperialist Moscow. This 
makes Ukraine the logical starting point for 
the events that will ultimately bring about 
the ruination of the Russian Communist 
Empire. Ukraine has always been in the 
forefront of the struggle of all nations held 
captive by Moscow. 

“Ukraine will prove to be the West’s 
major ally if the West supports her aspira- 
tions for national independence and the 
right of the Ukrainian population to guide 
its own destiny following the dismember- 
ment of the Muscovite prison of nations, the 
U.S.S.R. 

“Ukraine has fought Moscow continuously 
since 1709, with no outside aid,except for a 
brief alliance with Sweden. During this 
time, the nations of~ the world have vainly 
sought to coexist with Russia. Today the 
free world is attempting to buy peace 
through negotiations with Moscow, little 
realizing that it is toying with catastrophe. 
The more prolonged the negotiations, the 
greater the danger. ; 

“Treaties, conferences, and negotiations 
with Moscow lead to a dead-end street. In- 
stead, the West must ally itself with the 
cause of the captive nations within the 
U.S.S.R. and elsewhere, who possess an ex- 
plosive potential greater than any nuclear 
weapon yet developed. 
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“Khrushchev has given the West his 
definition of coexistence. For the West, 
this definition is synonymous with catas- 
trophe. The only alternative is a well 
planned and executed program of libera- 
tion. Only through such a program will it 
be possible to ultimately eliminate the 
threat posed by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and to secure peace and freedom 
for all people. The struggle of the non- 
Russian peoples, among whom the Ukrainian 
are the ‘most numerous and most deter- 
mined, is vitally important to the entire 
free world and particularly to our own 
United States, now the unchallenged leader 
of the free world. 

“Our President, the Senate and the House 
of Representatives have expressed their con- 
cern and sympathy to all the captive nations 
by enacting the Captive Nations Week Reso- 
lution. 

“The 42d anniversary of the proclamation 
of Ukrainian independence is the most fit- 
ting and appropriate occasion to repeat and 
make known to the world once again that 
Ukraine and the other so-called Union Re- 
publics of the Soviet Union have been im- 
prisoned in the Soviet Russian prison of na- 
tions for the 1 time and that they fully 
deserve to be liberated in the interest of 
peace, justice and security of the whole 
peace-loving peoples, and primarily in the 
interest of the United States of America. 

“All moral and material forces should be 
put in motion in order to help the Ukrainian 
national elements to keep alive their uncon- 
quered spirit, to prove by deeds that the 
Ukraine is not forgotten and that she stands 
equal in the thoughts of freemen with all 
other captive nations. This could be done 
by openly demanding her full sovereignty 
and by acknowledging her equality in the 
family of free nations. 

“Above all, it is high necessity to under- 
stand finally that the Ukrainian question is 
not. an internal problem of the Russian na- 
tion or state which was yesterday called 
Tsardom and today Soviet Union. 

“Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Maryland Chapter: Kiemens 
B. Babiak, William Tatchyn, Stanley 
Stelmach, Anatole B. Bulawka, Teo- 
dore Caryk, Andrew Rad, John Rad, 
Walter Stelmach, Walter Romanow- 
sky.” 


Also, I would like to include my re-~ 
marks, prepared for delivery on that 
occasion: 

I am indeed grateful for the honor and 
privilege of having been invited to join with 
the members of the Maryland branch of the 
Ukrainian Congress of America and your 
other distinguished guests on the occasion 
of the 42d anniversary of Ukrainian national 
independence, which has been officially pro- 
claimed by the Governor of our State and 
the mayor of our city. 

We meet today with mixed emotions: 
First, to acknowledge. our gratitude to 
Almighty God and to those freedom-loving 
people of the world that 42 years ago the 
Ukrainian people achieved their national 
independence. At the same tiaae, we fully 
realize that the time has not yet come for 
an anniversary observance of total rejoicing 
because we know only too well that the yoke 
of oppression still exists for the people of 
the Ukraine under communistic domina- 
tion—that the struggle continues and there 
is the need for each and every one to reassert. 
and renew his efforts as well as encourage 
one another to work for the regaining of the 
independence proclaimed in 1918 at Kiev. 

We know the Ukrainians have borne the 
yoke of the Kremlin longer than all other 
groups that are bent beneath its crushing 
weight—biding their time with smoldering 
patience, against the day of liberation which 
will surely come. 
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We know that despite every effort to sup- 


tyranny has only served to stimulate it 
rather than stifle it. 

Among those whose freedom has been sup- 

by Russian im » none give 
their present masters and overlords greater 
cause for apprehension that the 45 million 
Ukrainians, who today comprise the largest 
non-Russian nation behind the Iron Curtain 
and the second largest non-Russian nation 
in central and eastern Europe. 

Ukrainians have suffered more than any 
of the several scores of oppressed national 
groups in the Soviet Union—in concentra- 
tion camps—slave labor camps—in prison— 
and in the desolate Siberian wilderness. 

But we take courage in the fact that these 
brave people are spiritually and physically 
endowed with the necessary strength and 
fortitude to withstand the tyranny to which 
they are still subjected. 

In the end, truth and justice will pre- 


vail—that is our hope, that is our prayer— 


and God willing, it will be so. 

And when that day comes, the Ukrainians 
of Baltimore will have two great reasons to 
give thanks as you so nobly did just this 
past Thanksgiving Day. You will not only 
be pilgrims of the 20th century, but patriots 
of the 20th century as well. 

In conclusion, as your Representative in 
the Congress of the United States and as 
your fellow American, let me assure you that 
this beloved country of ours has not and 
will not abandon her interest in the needs 
and welfare of the freedom-loving peoples 
. Of central Europe. We will carry on with 
every means at our disposal the efforts to 
resist further aggression and to lead the way 
toward the liberation of oppressed peoples 
everywhere. 





Labeling Packages of Detergents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


« Mrs.MAY. Mr. Speaker, since placing 
my remarks in the Recorp yesterday re- 
garding the tragic death of the little girl 
in Wishram, Wash., who swallowed some 
dishwasher detergent, I have gained 
some further information which I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
Members of Congress, as well as to the 
attention of parents in our country. 

I have talked with officials of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission about its respon- 
sibility in this matter of labeling con- 
tainers of dishwasher detergents, and I 
have learned that the Federal Trade 
Commission has no authority—no au- 
thority at all—to require that such de- 
tergents be labeled with any kind of 
label—neither one listing the contents, 
nor one calling attention to the danger- 
ous properties of these products. The 
Commission only has such authority in 
the cases of products which are danger- 
ous in normal use. 

Further, I have learned that there is 
no agency of Government which does 
have such authority. 

In investigating further, Mr. Speaker, 
I have found that there is legislation 
pending in the Congress, introduced last 
March in the Senate by Senators Mac- 
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NusON and Busz, S. 1283, and introduced 
in the House by Congressman ROBERTs, 
H.R. 5260, which would require labeling 
of packages of hazardous substances in- 
tended or suitable for household use. I 
have been advised that this bill would 
cover these electric dishwasher deter- 
gents. It is also my understanding that 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee is about to report the 
Senate bill with a favorable recommen- 
dation. This bill would place responsi- 
bility in the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Walfare for determining the 
hazardous substances and for requiring 
proper labeling of packages. I want to 
call the attention of the Members to 
these bills in the hope that congres- 
sional support for the legislation will be- 
come so great that the bill will be passed 
during this session. I want to urge that 
remedial action be taken by the Con- 
gress to prevent another such tragic cir- 
cumstance as the death of this little girl. 
Also, Mr. Speaker, since putting my 
statement in the Recorp yesterday, I 
have received several calls asking for 
clarification of the type of dishwashing 
detergent which caused this tragic 
death. The product involved was one 
of the specially prepared detergents for 
use in electric dishwashing machines. 





Tax Rate Reform 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 21, 1959, my distinguished colleague 
on the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the Honorable A. S. HERLONG, JR., and I 
joined in cosponsoring legislation, H.R. 
3000 and H.R. 3001, designed to provide 
long-overdue reform of our onerous in- 
come tax rate structure which has had 
such a stifling effect on the development 
and growth of our free enterprise econ- 
omy. 

This legislation would provide across- 
the-board tax rate reduction so that the 
maximum surtax rate applicable to in- 
dividual and corporate incomes would be 
42 percent. Under this legislative pro- 
posal the Federal Government would no 
longer be a majority partner in the pri- 
vate economic undertakings of our citi- 
zens. 

Recently my esteemed committee col- 
league, the Honorable THomas B. Curt1s, 
addressed the 10th annual midyear con- 
ference of the Tax Bxecutives Institute 
meeting in Washington, D.C. During 
the course of his remarks Mr. CurTIs 
advocated a downward adjustment of 
maximum individual and _ corporate 
faxes to a level of below 50 percent. 
My able colleague from Missouri has 
very wisely directed public attention to 
the damaging economic conséquences 
that flow from the rate schedules and 
substantive provisions of our present 
Federal tax structure. 
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As a prominent member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the 
ranking Republican on the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, Tom Curtis has gained 
a reputation as one of our Nation’s lead- 
ing authorities on tax law and economic 
policy. His well-eonsidered observations 
before the Tax Executives Institute re- 
flect the validity of that deserved rep- 
utation. 

Mr. Curtis’ remarks before the mem- 
bership of the Tax Executives Institute 
should be required reading on the part 
of every American citizen. I will in- 
clude Mr. Curtis’ remarks at this point 
in the Rrecorp: 

REMAKSS OF THE HONORABLE THOMasS B. 
CurTIS BEFORE THE .TAx EXECUTIVES INSTI- 
TUTE MIDYEAR CONFERENCE FEBRUARY 15, 
1960 


President Waychoff, distinguished guests, 
and members of the Tax Executives Insti- 
tute, it is a pleasure for me to attend this 
banquet meeting of your 10th annual mid- 
year conference. I have long been aware of 
the TEI membership’s competence in tax 
matters; I am also now personally aware of 
the quality of your very kind hospitality. 

At the outset I would like to acknowledge 
the commendable job your managing di- 
rector, James C. Rivers, has done in arrang- 
ing this meeting. His capable work in con- 
nection with your conference is consistent 
with the splendid job he did as one of the 
top officials of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice and does currently as the fellow in charge 
of your national headquarters. 


I come to you from a series of Lincoln 
Day dinners in the Midwest section of our 
country. Those meetings were more parti- 
san than I presume you would have me be 
tonight. While the political tenor of those 
Lincoln meetings might be somewhat differ- 
ent from what is expected now, I earnestly 
submit to you that the fundamental objec- 
tive of the Lincoln Day meetings is not too 
different from our interest tonight, namely, 
responsible citizenship. The difference is 
that tonight we place special emphasis on 
tax considerations. 


I regret that I could not be present last 
night to hear the address of that distin- 
guished American and my good friend, Dr. 
Raymond J. Saulnier. As Chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
he is doing outstanding work in behalf of 
less government bureaucracy and for a 
more vital free enterprise society. Because 
I did not hear Steve’s talk last night and 
because I know from personal experience 
that he and I think a good deal alike in 
terms of economic philosophy and tax pol- 
icy, there is some danger that I will allude 
to matters previously covered by him. I 
hope I will not impose repetition on you. 

In presenting some observations on taxes 
I might begin by observing that man’s 
greatest progress since his historical begin- 
ning has not been in the area of tax policy. 

Taxation dates back to the beginnings of 
civilization. As organized society came into 
being, taxes were a concomitant phenomena 
necesary to the support of governing insti- 
tutions and the government services ren- 
dered. Five thousand years ago in the 
dynasty era in Egypt we now find archeologi- 
cal evidences of tax collectors, tax rolls, and 
tax structures which were necessary to the 
financing of public endeavors. History is 
fraught with instances of wars and rebel- 
lions waged because of tax burdens. Indeed, 
we all recall the stirring words of that Rev- 
olutionary patriot James Otis to the effect 
that taxation without representation was 
tyranny. The remark of this patriot has 
prompted some current-day wags to spec- 
ulate what that great American might have 
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said about taxation with representation in 
the light of present experience. 

Tonight I would talk about some convic- 
tions I have in regard to tax policy and then 
end on the note of what seems to be in 
prospect in the tax legislative area this year. 
This suggests an ambitious undertaking, but 
I promise to be brief. 

Justice Cardozo once said with respect to 
our colonial Founding Fathers that they 
“knew more about ways of taxation than 
some of their descendants seem to be willing 
to concede.” The last 170 years, and cer- 
tainly the period of the last 40 years cannot 
be regarded as years of marked improvement 
in what our Founding Fathers wrought in 
the way of tax policy. We have piled tax on 
tax and compounded substantive complexity 
in our endeavors to meet the insatiable de- 
mands for spending by the various echelons 
of government. We have now reached the 
point where Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments spend approximately one-third of our 
net national product. This simple but 
shocking statistic demonstrates the distance 
we have gone toward socializing the eco- 
nomic endeavors of our citizens. 

Our Nation’s present day tax structure is 
too much an area where angels fear to tread. 
In saying this I do not mean to impugn the 
expertise of you tax executives. I am saying 
instead that even with your experience I 
know you are daily confronted with uncer- 
tainties and imponderables. I refer, for 
example, to the matter of the Gordian knot 
of taxation—deduction, depreciation, or dis- 
allowance. This might be termed the 3-D 
dilemma of taxation. 

The present day malaise in the area of 
taxes can be attributed in large measure to 
the fact that tax policy decisions were made 
by default rather than with considered delib- 
erateness because we pursued the course of 
expediency when in reality we should have 
been dealing with tax issues with courage and 
forthrightness. The Congress, the Treasury, 
and even the courts have devoted the last 
40 years to too much preoccupation with 
revenue raising considerations. We have 
had insufficient concern with the economic 
implications of our shortsighted tax en- 
deavors. We have in effect proved that taxes 
can thwart economic growth instead of es- 
tablishing the principle that sound tax pol- 
icy can contribute to achieving the kind of 
nation we seek. 

I do not mean to be an alarmist or. hyper- 
critical; I do mean to stress my deep con- 
viction that tax policy not only can but 
urgently should be better than it is. 

Well before the formal pronouncements of 
Adam Smith, it was recognized that the most 
forceful motivation for productive economic 
activity is the incentive of economic gain— 
namely, profits. In the United States and 
in other industralized nations of the free 
world we have disregarded that basic prin- 
ciple by the establishment of unconscionably 
oppressive progression in tax rates; a pro- 
gression that constitutes a departure from 
anything that can honestly be passed off as 
recognition of ability to pay. We have been 
persuaded to this departure from sound tax 
policy by the partisan demagog who have 
extolled mediocrity and have placed an 
anchor on individual initiative. 

We have been more vigilant in closing tax 
loopholes as they have appeared than we have 
been in alleviating tax hardships. We have 
adopted incentive features in our tax struc- 
ture in behalf of social and philanthropic 
groups in our policy; we have been indiffer- 
ent to the need for maintaining strong and 
vital incentives for risk-taking economic 
endeavors. 

This enumeration of neglect and avoidance 
of responsibility has had its price. Taxes 
have become one of the predominant fac- 
tors in the making of economic decisions 
with the result that we have uneconomic 
decisions and less good utilization of re- 
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sources. Another price that we have paid 
stems from the role taxation has had on 
capital accumulation and investment. One 
of the basic elements in a directly free enter- 
prise system is the freedom of entry into 
industry. Yet, the problem of accumulating 
capital under our present tax system and the 
uncertainty of retained reward for risk tak- 
ing is discouraging to the new entrepreneur 
and gives an advantage to the established 
business. 

I have referred to the principle of taxa- 
tion according to ability to pay. This prop- 
osition is predicated on the philosophy that 
the equitable distribution of the incidence 
of tax could be effected by relating tax 
liability to income. Section 61 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code adopts the language of 
the 16th amendment to our Constitution 
and says that gross income means all in- 
come. from whatever source derived. The 
code sections preceding section 61 and the 
sections following section 61 are largely de- 
voted to dealing with exceptions to that 
comprehensive rule. 

Some people have justified the steep pro- 
gression in our rate structure on the 
grounds that these exceptions and special 
privileges make necessary such progression 
in the interest of tax equity. It is my. be- 
lief that such a contention is placing the 
cart before the horse. It is the steep pro- 
gression that has caused the clamor for 
special tax treatment. 

I also submit that the existence of fair- 
ness in a tax system does not depend upon 
progression or upon the differentiation in 
tax liability between people who are differ- 
ently situated. Instead, fairness depends on 
whether there is reasonable equality of 
treatment of the people who are similarly 
situated. I do not mean to imply by this 
observation that I have joined the ranks of 
those who advocate sweeping elimination of 
some of the fully warranted special treat- 
ments in the substantive provisions of our 
Federal tax law. I am merely demonstrat- 
ing the fact that progression of itself does 
not produce fairness. 

With respect to the wisdom or lack 
thereof in the various proposals that have 
been made for broadening the tax base I 
would point out that another essential ele- 
ment of fairness in the tax structure is that 
a tax system must not impair incentives to 
work and incentives to keep one’s propert 
working. The national wealth requires that 
our citizens, our productive assets, and our 
savings be put to rewarding economic pur- 
pose in our free enterprise society. We can- 
not as a Nation be rich and lazy at the same 
time. 

In the past three decades we have been 
prone to deprive the economic doers in our 
society of proper incentives and this has 
been conducive to the channeling of our 
assets into outlets that are not productive. 
Our tax system accords exemption from in- 
come taxation or accords other preferential 
treatment to certain types of bond invest- 
ments. The funds from such investment 
may be used for good purpose but they can- 
not be characterized as risk undertakings. 
Our estate and inheritance taxes encourage 
the utilization of trusts to hold property 
which too often is removed from the area 
of risk investment. We have the phenom- 
enon of tremendous growth in pension 
plans. Another factor weighing against the 
involvement of capital in risk endeavors is 
the need for liquidity to pay death taxes. 
These tax inducements away from risk 
undertaking have tended to deprive our 
economy of the incentives to invest; the 
basic factors of economic productivity are 
less persuasive with our citizens than are 
tax considerations. 

In criticizing deficiencies in our tax 
structure, I necessarily assume an obligation 
to propose remedies. 
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Commenting first on our rate structure, 
I assert that it is politically immoral and 
fiscally uneconomic for our Federal Govern- 
ment to take more than 49 percent of any 
dollar of income earned by a taxpayer. The 
much discussed need for achieving and 
maintaining a high rate of economic growth 
warrants our having the courage of our con- 
victions and utilizing our future economic 
growth to finance a downward adjustment 
of maximum individual and corporate taxes 
to a level below 50 percent. 

Turning to the substantive provisions of 
our tax structure, I believe that the eco- 
nomic incentives to growth through the 
endeavors of our free enterprise society, as 
distinguished from Government enterprise, 
must be stimulated. We must measure up 
to the challenge of our potential not only 
to successfully meet the competition of In- 
ternational Communism but also to make 
our. Nation a better place in which to live 
for all our citizens. Examples of tax changes 
that would contribute to these objectives 
would be a further liberalization of deprecia- 
tion allowances, and in this connection 
should certainly be included a realistic re- 
vision of our antiquated bulletin F. We 
must ease the impact of double taxation 
wherever it exists and we must seek to as- 
sure that all income is taxed at least once in 
the year in which it is earned. 

An important change that should be made 
in our tax structure in the interest of 
scientific and technological advancement is 
the allowance of a tax credit for endeavors 
in the area of basic research. I have intro- 
duced legislation, H.R. 4797, which would. 
stimulate greater basic research endeavor on 
the part of the private segment of our 
economy and thereby place less responsi- 
bility on the Federal bureaucracy for such 
endeavors. I am personally convinced that 
greater results can be achieved in basic re- 
search under the auspices of free enterprise 
than can be attained under the aegis of 
Government enterprise. 

I have necessarily touched briefly on only 
a few of the more important and more urgent 
needs of tax reform. The responsibility for 
bringing about meaningful tax reform is 
one that must be shared by every American 
citizen seeking not personal gain but instead 
patriotic progress. This is an undtrtaking 
in which the members of TEI acting in their 
individual capacities as business executives 
must have a leading part. By working at 
this urgent task with diligence and with 
selfiess dedication you can do much to 4s-« 
sure the attainment of these ends. 

Earlier in my remarks I promised you 
some obsérvations in regard to what I be- 
lieve the. prospects are for tax legislation in 
this 2d session of the 86th Co 
Because of political conventions to be held 
in July, this year Congress will engage in, 
I hope, a relatively short session. That like- 
lihood makes it doubtful that any major 
changes in our Federal tax structure will be 
-undertaken by the Committee «1 Ways and 
Means although with respect to particular 
areas of the Internal Revenue Code it is 
likely that some action will be taken. 

As most of you know, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has already acted favorably on 
a bill reported by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, H.R. 9662, making technical revi- 
sions in subchapter J, concerning the income 
taxation of estates and trusts, and subchap- 
ter K, concerning the taxation of partners 
and partnerships. It is my expectation that 
this legislation will be enacted into law this 
year. 

Legislation pertaining to subchapter C is 
likely to be reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. I am not going to under- 
take to delineate in any way the changes 
that might be made in this very difficult area 
but such legislation will deal with only 
limited aspects of the problems involved. 
These changes will embody many of the 
recommendations of the subchapter C ad- 
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visory group and they will be directed 
toward the closing of some loopholes; the 
alleviation of some hardships; and most 
hopefully of all, the ending of the very great 
confusion arising from the attribution rules 
contained in section 318 of the Code. 

Before July 1, 1960, the Congress will act 
on legislation the corporate rate 
for another year at its present level of 52 
percent and similarly extending most, if not 
all, of those excises that are scheduled to 
be reduced on July 1, 1960. 

Ide not anticipate any changes-in the 
taxes used for financing the Federal aid 
highway program in 1960, but point out to 
you that a report is due from the Commerce 
Department on highway user cost alloca- 
tions by January 1961. It is my belief that 
this study will be used as the basis for find- 
ing solutions to our highway financing needs 
over the life of the current highway develop- 
ment program which is projected through 
the early part of the next decade. 

The Committee on Ways and Means has 
completed its action on H.R. 5 dealing with 
the income taxation on foreign income. 
This legislation originally was designed to 
make rather sweeping changes with respect 
to the tax treatment of income derived 
from abroad. As approved by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, H.R. 5 has been very 
significantly watered down. The deferral 
concept is retained in the establishment of 
a foreign business corporation and in addi- 
tion section 367 of the code is made inappli- 
cable to transfers of assets within the activ- 
ities of the foreign business corporation. 
Grossing up of the foreign tax credit is ap- 
plied to the foreign business corporation. 
Without expressing a prejudgment of the 
propriety of the grossing-up requirement, I 
would state my conviction that if this con- 
cept becomes a part of our Federal tax law 
in this limited area, it will be used as a prec- 
edent for the extension of the grossing-up 
principle to other types of foreign operations. 
It is my personal belief that before provision 
was made for grossing up the committee 
should have accorded interested persons an 
opportunity to express their views on this 
point in public hearings. I am not sure 
that H.R. 5 as it is presently constituted will 
pass the House of Representatives, but if it 
does the effort will probably be made to 
expand the scope and character of H.R. 5 
during Senate deliberations on this legisla- 
tion. 

Another bill of interest dealing with the 
-taxation of foreign income is H.R. 10087 
which provide an election to a taxpayer to 
utilize an overall limitation instead of a per 
country limitation with respect to the for- 
eign tax credit. This bill has been reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means and 
will likely pass the House of Representatives 
in the near future. ‘ 

Action may also be likely in the area of 
cooperative income. The change, if any, will 
be modest in scope and will probably be in 
the direction of remedying the avoidance 
feature created by the Carpenter line of 
decisions. 

In addition to these tax changes that I 
have enumerated, it is probable that the 
Committee on Ways and Means will also act 
on certain bills of very limited application 
during the consideration of what is referred 
to as Members’ bills. I will not at this time 
undertake the very speculative and incon- 
clusive task of suggesting to you what the 
subject matter of those bills might be. 

Because of the pendancy of the Connelton 
case before the Supreme Court involving the 
cut-off point on sewer pipe clay and the 
implications the Supreme Court’s action on 
this case will have in other depletion areas, 
I do not believe that the Committee on Ways 
and Means will take action on legislation 
making any major change in the natural 
resources provisions of our tax law. 


dividend received credit. 
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You will notice that I have so far referred 
to the fact that the Committee on Ways and 
Means will or will not take a certain action. 
I have done this deliberately. Much more 
uncertain is what may occur in the Senate 
of the United States. You are well aware of 
efforts made last year that almost met with 
legislative success to repeal the 4 percent 
This amendment 
Was approved by the Senate and was deleted 
at the last minute in conference. I foresee 
a continuation of endeavors in the Senate to 
repeal this section, to make the restricted 
stock option provisions more stringent, to 
tighten up on capital gains, to reduce the 
depletion allowance, and to make other 
changes in our tax structure. For the most 
part these efforts will be made in order to 
lend an alleged aura of fiscal responsibility 
to liberal spending schemes by claiming that 
such schemes are being financed through the 
claimed added revenue that would be raised. 
This real prospect of a frontal attack on our 
free enterprise economy demands the utmost 
vigilance and active opposition of all of us 
who believe in our traditional American Way 
of life. 

In recent months there has been-a great 
deal of interest in and publicity about tax 
reform that holds out to the public the tax 
platitudes of simplicity, improved fairness, 
and less onerous tax. rates. These discus- 
sions have been predicated on the proposi- 
tion that by broadening the tax base we will 
achieve the objectives of simplicity, fairness, 
and lower rates. 

I do not believe that these objectives will 
be attained in 1960. Such an endeavor is of 
necessity a long-range project and such 
basic changes will not occur in this Congress. 
Therefore, it is realistic to note that the 
outcome of the election to occur this Novem- 
ber will have an important bearing on the 
long-range tax outlook. 

I would close this discussion of taxation 
by referring to the fact that the majority of 
our tax problems are attributable to prob- 
lems created by the spending proclivities 
that have been rampant in our Nation over 
the last three decades. We have unfortu- 
nately given a very thorough testing to the 
mistaken notion that the Government can 
spend the taxpayer’s dollar better than the 
taxpayer can. In the six Federal budgets 
that have been prepared since fiscal year 
1955, which constituted the low point in 


Federal spending in the last decade, we find’ 


that total spending has aggregated an in- 
crease Of $59.1 billion over the 1955 level. 
In these succeeding 6 years if we had been 
successful in keeping the level of expendi- 
tures at the 1955 level, we would today have 
had a total of almost $60 billion that could 
have been used over the intervening period 
for tax reduction and debt reduction. 

Our spending policies’have not only pro- 
duced mounting indebtedness in three dec- 
ades, but they have also injected inflexibility 
in tax policy. In the interest of at least a 
semblance of fiscal responsibility in the short 
run, we have foregone tax adjustments that 
are vitally and urgently needed. The advo- 
cates of the “affluent society” through Gov- 
ernment spending supported by higher tax 
revenues have had too much influence in 
determining our tax policy. 


If we are to prevail in our endeavors to 
maintain international preeminence and 
achieve a greater measure of national vital- 
ity, we must reject the advocacies of the 
economy regimentors. We must pay mean- 
ingful heed to the requirements of increased 
availability of investment capital balanced 
with greater consumption capacity by our 
growing population through increased pro- 
ductivity of our private economy. These are 
matters on which it is urgent that we as 
individual citizens and as members of the 
business community must have strong con- 
victions and we must practice those convic- 
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tions if we would avoid the conviction of our 
practices. 

At the beginning of my talk I forewarned 
you that I have come from a series of Lin- 
coln Day speeches. I have to this point, I 
believe, demonstrated admirable restraint in 
forbearing from reference to timely Lin- 
colnia. I will breach that forbearance in the 
form of a benediction and paraphrase a re- 
mark Mr. Lincoln made in February~ 1860, 
just 1C0 years ago, to the effect that in tax 
policy let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith, let us to the end 
dare to do our duty as we understand it. 


National Issues of 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege on Wednesday evening, Janu- 
ary 6, 1960, to be the speaker at an in- 
teresting meeting in Philadelphia spon- 
sored by the Citizenship Clearing House. 
A number of local institutions partici- 
pated, including the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Temple University, Beaver Col- 
lege, Chestnut Hill College, Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, and Ursinus Col- 
lege participated. La Salle College was 
the host. 


My remarks on that occasion were as 
follows: 


Dr. Courtney, Commissioner Osser, distin- 
guished representatives of both great politi- 
cal parties in the field of government, and 
students of government, I am glad to have 
the opportunity to be the alternate speaker 
this evening, in view of the necessary ab- 
sence of Congressman WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR., 
the Democratic city chairman. Mr. Green 
must remain in Washington because he is 
a@ member of the Democratic study group, 
which is now meeting, and because of his 
membership on the powerful Ways and 
Means Committee, which is also the Com- 
mittee on Committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which handles committee as- 
signments. 

I am also aware.of the presence of some 
of the outstanding political leaders of the 
Democratic Party in Philadelphia, who 
could easily qualify as principal speakers. 
My good fortune stems from the nature of 
the topic, which relates to my work as a 
member of the congressional delegation 
from Philadelphia. The president of the 
City Council of Philadelphia, the Honorable 
James H. J. Tate, has submitted a memo- 
randum relating to the city program for the 
use of the students gathered here, and the 
Honorable Charles A. Weiner, Democratic 
floor leader in the Pennsylvania State Sen- 
ate, has licewise submitted @ memcrandum 
on State issues. 

A great opportunity is today available for 
political leaders to advance programs for 
the next decade which all Americans should 
consider and which the future public serv- 
ants and political leaders should study. 
This meeting presents leaders of our two 
great political parties who are serving the 
citizens in various levels of public office and 
students of government who will be the pub- 
lic servants and officeholders of the future. 
What greater forum can be obtained for the 
serious consideration of governmental ob- 
jectives which the officeholder of today sub- 
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mits to the possible officeholder of tomor- 
row? 

We stand on the threshold of a new era: 
an era wherein we can turn our thoughts 
and energies to building a Nation in which 
the people of the country can reap the 
benefits of an expanding economy of plenty 
and achieve security for an entire lifetime. 
New technology and new scientific discover- 
ies make possible this economy of abun- 
dance, with a higher standard of living and 
work opportunity for all. Building for the 
common welfare will require a fundamental 
change in orientation of Government. An 
opportunity to establish and support a pro- 
gram to bring about a new approach to a 
new decade, a policy to promote the general 
welfare of all people. 

The two party system opens the avenues 
for bold new measures and policies to ail 
who are interested in development of good 
government which will provide the great- 
est advantages to the people of our coun- 
try. Those who present the policies and 
philosophy of the great Democratic Party 
which is today leading the city of Phila- 
delphia and the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania to a brilliant future, are glad to 
have the opportunity of sharing with you 
students of government who have gathered 
to consider the presentations which may 
have a tremendous effect on the America of 
the next decade. 

The Democratic Party appeals to the great- 
est number of citizens because it advocates 
good government at all levels, city, State, 
and National. Mediocrity has never been 
accepted as the ideal in America, yet it does 
seem that there are many today who accept 
it, and in the name of “‘middle-of-the-road” 
would have us believe that we cannot sepa- 
rate between good and bad, hot and cold, 
and fish and fowl in politics. Not everyone, 
however, has been misled by the more or 
less open and approved efforts to reduce pub- 
lic life and personalities. The people of the 
country must look to the Democratic Party 
to provide national goals and a program to 
meet the difficult problems of the next 
decade, 


LET US CONSIDER THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


From a national viewpoint the really big 
question confronting our people today is how 
to produce enough persons competent to 
overcome the Soviet lead in the vital fields 
of science and technology. The educational 
problem is one of greatest concern to all 
persons interested in the survival of our 
country. It does not extend merely to the 
cost of education and the consequent re- 
quest for scholarships and loans, but also 
to the matter of admissions and the short- 
age of classrooms and qualified teachers. 
Our country’s determination to equal Soviet 
achievements and to respond to the prod- 
dings of educators has resulted in a greater 
number of students than ever before. But 
the cost of education has also increased 
and Federal aid is one of the solutions to 
the problem. The necessity of educating 
our youth in a stronger program is so essen- 
tial in competing with the Soviet system 
and so vital to the security of our country 
that it rates consideration in the budget for 
national defense. 


The future of our cities is an issue 


The United States is fast becoming a Na- 
tion of city dwellers. In the last 10 years, 
& million people have left the farms and 
rural areas, while 30 million more people 
have crowded into cities, towns, and subur- 
ban areas. Thanks to modern machinery 
and scientific methods, fewer farmers are 
now able to feed millions more people, and 
pile up enormous surpluses at the same 
time. The Democratic Party recognizes that 
the concentration of people in the cities of 
our country is a normal development in 
view of our industrial and commercial en- 
terprise. The future of our country lies in 
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the continued progress and improvement of 
cities, large and small. The great cities of 
Pennsylvania are in need of Federal support 
to overcome many problems. The leading 
cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh have 
shown what can be done on a local and 
State level in building and developing the 
metropolis of the future where people can 
work and live in comfort and security. But 
complete accomplishment of the programs to 
fully develop the potentials of cities requires 
Federal help. Transportation problems can 
only be solved by Federal contributions. 
People who live on the perimeters of cities 
seek to get in to work and out to their 
residences with a maximum of speed and 
safety. The suburban areas of our large 
cities now number millions of residents. 
Mass transportation financing and other 
plans to provide the vital needs of movement 
are urgent in the program of supporting our 
city life. 

The development of our cities can only 
continue by the replacement of blighted 
areas, by new housing construction and 
proper planning for the future. Urban re- 
newal and development have been the sub- 
jects of national consideration but they 
must be extended and advanced, remove 
blight as quickly as possible and establish 
new areas for living to increase the facilities 
of the communities which are so vital in the 
maintenance of our great industrial centers. 

Our cities need Federal help to develop the 
hospital and medical services which have 
been established in the great educational 
centers and in, the general communities. 
There are many installations which are Gov- 
ernment owned which can be used by our 
cities when not needed for national emergen- 
cies. These should be owned by our cities 
and used by our Government in times of 
need. The highway program to provide suit- 
able and safe ingress and egress to our cities 
needs Federal support for proper develop- 
ment. America is a country on wheels and 
mobility has always been a great factor in 
the development of our strength and 
progress. 

The foreign policy issue 

In the field of foreign policy the most im- 
portant problem relates to disarmament and 
the control of nuclear weapons. <A deter- 
mined effort must be made to control the 
production and testing of nuclear weapons 
on a worldwide basis leading to every pos- 
sible method which can be advanced for re- 
duction in manufacture of arms consistent 
with suitable and careful inspection devices 
leading to worldwide conformity with the 
program. 

Negotiations and conferences with other 

/Jnations leading to achievement of world 
peace should be continued and encouraged 
subject to our support of existing treaties 
and the United Nations Organization. 

The worldwide bases established by our 
country do not constitute a sufficient defense 
line in view-of the development of the nu- 
clear weapons and missiles. It is therefore 
urgent that our military and defense estab- 
lishments reconsider our position and meth- 
ods of defense in order to devise a more ef- 
fective system in the light of current condi- 
tions and changes in weapons now available 
to our opponent in case of conflict. 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor published a very 
recent book called “The Uncertain Trumpet.” 
In this morning’s newspaper George Field- 
ing Elliot calls it a frightening and a timely 
book. Permit me to read you a few short 
paragraphs of the review. 

“For here, at the outset of an election 
year, we find an officer who has been Chief 
of Staff of the Army and a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff during 4 years of the 
present administration, and has laid down 
those high responsibilities only a few 
months ago, telling us with solemn convic- 
tion and with much supporting evidence 
that our present ability to deter the Soviet 
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Union from launching a nuclear attack on 
this country is declining so rapidly that the 
map faces a serious crisis commencing in 

“Chillingly reminiscent of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s narrative of British refusal to 
face reality in the 1930’s is General Taylor’s 
account of his plea to the National Security 
Council in 1958. 

He was speaking on this occasion, by pre- 
vious agreement, for the Navy and Marine 
Corps as well as for the Army, and with the 
implied approval of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles.” 

“Yet the outcome was a memorandum to 
the services from Secretary of Defense 
McElroy stating ‘that-there had been no 
changes in the international situation to 
warrant any significant revision in national 
security policy’—which was followed by 
really frantic attempts to compel the dis- 
senting Chiefs of Staff to give public sup- 
port to a budget based on this assertion.” 

“This ‘should be done now, before another 
annual budget projects past mistakes even 
farther into the future.” The change will 
be expensive; but, the general warns, ‘there 
is no living with communism as an 
inferior.’ ” 

Is there any excuse for this situation? 
Can this attitude of the administration be 
hung on the altar of inflation?. 

Labor and management issue 

The problems presented by the growth and 
management of unions should not be solved 
in a punitive manner so as to retard and 
restrict their development. The amend- 
ments which have recently been added to 
the Taft-Hartley law were the result of a 
massive lobbying and pressure campaign on 
Congress for government regulation of un- 
ions and their power to win higher wages 
and working conditions. The organization 
of workers has been a major factor in the 
progress and strength of our country and 
every avenue of cooperation between man< 
agement and labor should encouraged in 
order to develop a harmonious relationship 
in which both can operate. This will im- 
prove the conditions under which our coun- 
try can forge ahead in its development and 
progress. 

The executive department and the Con- 
gress should encourage programs for produc- 
tion and employment based upon a sufficient 
use of our manpower, skills and technology. 
The Congress should enact legislation con- 
sistent with the program of progress and 
development which can reasonably be 
achieved under peacetime conditions. The 
Employment Act of 1946 contains provisions 
which can further such objectives. 


Civil rights 


The principles of equality and equal op- 
portunity in education, employment, hous- 
ing and other fields must be supported if we 
are to establish a stronger democracy in 
which all people can honestly be included. 
The laws leading in this direction should be 
respected and supported and the Supreme 
Court’s efforts to interpret the principles of 
law in favor of such action should not be 
counteracted by legislation which will ham- 
per the program for equal rights which will 
make our country an example of equality 
and justice in the world. 

Once democracy is achieved in the South, 
that area will cease to be a sanctuary for 
runaway plants seeking sweatshop open shop 
conditions. 


Social security 


In a broad sense the problems of the re- 
tired worker, the aged citizen and the youth 
can be included in the field of social security. 
Disability or death of a worker endangers the 
life and security of the dependent. The 
older citizen should be able to live in health . 
and comfort. The youth of our country, 
which is our greatest asset, should be helped 
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in avoiding pitfalls and in proper develop- 
ment. Expansion of social security benefits 
for the worker and the aged should receive 
serious consideration from Congress. The 
youth who is tempted in his development 
should be protected from conditions which 
will affect his proper growth and future. 
‘Legislation to drive out filth literature and 
programs to develop our youth in their 
training and occupational needs should be 
considered. 

Economic future will certainly -be an issue 


The future of our country lies in the de- 
velopment of our productive power in the 
mext decade. There should be an overall 
plan for revisions of our tax structure to 
place more purchasing power in the hands of 
low-income families. Our Federal outlays 
for resource development, public assistance 
for the needs of our people should be in- 
creased. Efforts should continue toward 
building the institutional devices for the 
needed governmental and business coopera- 
tion which will improve public economic 
policies. 

This does not mean that our party ad- 
vocates a spendthrift Government. A steady 
increase in Government spending and even 
more so in private spending are essential 
parts of an overall policy to build our na- 
tional strength. We are lagging in primary 
military strength, science education, and 
many other things. This is not because we 
lack the material potential to do much bet- 
ter. It is because we are not trying hard 
enough to marshal these potentials. 

There is an erroneous belief that our 
economy cannot afford to do more. We are 
still trying to protect our economy by scal- 
ing down our demands upon it in accord 
with its relatively low actual rate of per- 
formance. It is obvious that we could af- 
ford what we have, if we lifted our economy’s 
actual performance closer to its great po- 
tentials. 

Our’gross national product in the decade 
of the fifties could not reach $500 billion. 
In 1959 it was less than $480 billion. This 
Was approximately the volume of all goods 
and services produced in a year. This in- 
cluded all our products, agricultural and in- 
dustrial, the schools, roads, and hospitals 
built, the defense weapons made, and all 
services performed for compensation by 
everybody. 

In the next decade we can reach an econ- 
omy of more than 600 billion. But this will 
depend upon the vigor and wisdom of our 
policies and programs. By full use of our 
tremendous and ever-increasing productive 
power, we can do more than meet our na- 
tional security needs. We can also achieve 
so much plenty at home, and add so much to 
plenty elsewhere, that the economic problem 
of shortages of important things might be 
virtually ended here and reduced to manage- 
able proportions overseas. 

This is the outlook and policy which in- 
vites our efforts in the next decade. This is 
the opportunity which a forward-looking 
citizenry can seize and follow with great 
vigor and likelihood of success. This is the 
challenge which will make greater the Amer- 
ica of the future. 





Eiow Much God Is There in Government? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker. I am 
calling to the attention of my colleagues 
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in Congress, and the American people, an 
article by my good friend and colleague, 
the Honorable WaTER MOELLER. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including this article 
which appeared in the February 1960 is- 
sue of This Day magazine: 

How Mucxu Gop Is THERE IN GOVERNMENT? 
(By Congressman WaLTER MOELLER of Ohio) 


The answer to the question in the title of 
this article is probably that there is as much 
God in government as there is God in the 
hearts of the American people. We can say 
this in America whereas it cannot necessar- 
ily be sald of more than a few other nations 
in the world, for we are as close to being a 
“government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people” as has ever existed on 
the face of God’s earth. 

Certainly it cannot be said of the godless 
government of Communist Russia, where 
God still lives in the heafts of millions of 
people despite every effort to root Him out. 
Far less could it be said of Poland, for an- 
other example, where a devout people are 
subjected to the merciless whims of an athe- 
istie regime, leavened only by the more or 
less powerful influence that the Roman 
Catholic Church and its followers can still 
bring to bear. 

How much God there is in the hearts of 
the American people reflects the quantity 
and quality of God, or of religious motiva- 
tion, in the policies and practices of govern- 
ment, arriving eventually at an answer to 
the corollary question, “How much God is 
there in America?” 

The people who make up our Government, 
who determine its policies, who pass its 
laws, who, administer its daily operations, 
and who pass judgment in the courts on our 
crimes and on the constitutionality of our 
laws, are, in a large sense, a cross section of 
the greater population. It is true that there 
is something at least slightly extraordinary 
about them, or they would not be in Govern- 
ment. In the cases of a President, a Su- 
preme Court Justice, or even a Member of 
Congress, there is usually something more 
than slightly extraordinary before such a 
position may be achieved. This extraordi- 
nariness, however, is not usually of the kind 
that makes them either more or less religious 
than the average individual. Thus it is 
fair to say that where God is concerned, He 
moves the man in government to about the 
same extent that He moves the man in the 
street. 

From this we make the assumption that 
government, as far as its moral or religious 
composition is concerned, and as far as its 
net worth godwise is concerned, is no more 
or less than a summing up of net worth of 
the individuals who make up government. 

There is, however, no human brain, nor 
combination of brains, nor electronic com- 
puter which can exactly assess these indi- 
vidual godly net worths. We have no unit 
of measurement upon which to rely, for 
God and His impact upon the minds and 
hearts and actions of men is not to be meas- 
ured in pounds or inches, but is simply a 
weightless and boundless evidencing of the 
eternal Spirit evoked by Jesus Christ when 
He said, “Before Abraham was, Iam.” 

For this reason we must turn to the ex- 
ternal evidences we can find to substantiate 
or disprove the existence of God in our 
Government, such as the moral qualities of 
the laws which govern us, the mercy and 
the justice with which these laws are ad- 
ministered, and in the public acts and the 
private reputations of the men and women 
who form the Government of the United 
States. 

As I write this, the Congress of the United 
States has just finished writing legislation 
to control the corruption and the racketeer- 
ing which has dominated certain aspects of 
the American labor movement. Here in 
microcosmic form we may examine the in- 
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fluence of God and the Godlikeness of the 
moti.es which have touched the legislative 
processes since America began. Here we 
have an issue which is as close to Godlike- 
ness confronting godlessness as any we are 
likely to find. Here we have not only the 
problem of individual sin, but also the prob- 
lem of a great social and moral issue involv- 
ing the conscience of mankind. How did 
we as legislators and as Christians, Jews, or 
freethinkers react? 

Brought to bear upon us were the most 
powerful forces in American political and 
economic life. Groups representing labor 
and capital, the two great and often diver- 
gent economic powers, were there. Political 
leaders from our two great parties wielded 
every strategem available to them. Cleav- 
ages developed within the parties, based on 
a combination of geographical and philo- 
sophical differences. . 

Some individuals faced the problem with 
a strictly practieal weighing of the possibili- 
ties of political gain or loss. 

Others, and I think the majority, devoted 
themselves to prayerful thought and to close 
examination of the social and moral issues 
involved. 

Examination of the debates on this legis- 
lation discloses that many Members, for 
example, called attention to some passage 
from the Scriptures or to some generally ac- 
cepted moral truth to bolster their argu- 
ments, thus indicating that the Congress 
is not oblivious to what Holy Scripture says, 
and that our legislators often do rise above 
their own material interests and those of 
their par$y or their constituents to a higher 
spiritual level. 

Many may quarrel with the terms of the 
new law. Many have questioned the mo- 
tives of those who stood on either side of the 
issue. Yet it is my honest belief that the 
new result was a clear justification of our 
democratic processes and of our reliance 
upon our legislators to permit the hand of 
God to guide them in the performance of 
their duty to Him and to the people of the 
United States whom they are elected to 
serve. 

Let me turn for a moment to the morals 
and the mores of those who make up the 
Government of the United States. From 
my personal experiences up to this time, I 
am convinced that there is a basic struc- 
ture composed of deeply honest and sin- 
cerely devout religious-minded people upon 
which the frivolous and the at times sinful 
is only a facade, more evident to the undis- 
criminating eye than the solid foundation 
to which it has attached itself. Further, as 
we reach positions of real importance 
among those who exert a significant infiu- 
ence upon public policy and its administra- 
tion, the moral stature of the individual 
grows with few exceptions. 

On Capitol Hill and elsewhere in our Na- 
tion’s Capital there are prayer breakfast and 
luncheon groups which meet at regular in- 
tervals and discuss their responsibilities and 
the issues of the day in terms of religious 
values. I have attended some of these gath- 
erings, and while I am unable to accept all 
the conclusions reached, each time I came 
away with the conviction that the search 
was made for the divine will, and that the 
door opened for the presence of God in the 
deliberations. 

It is commendable to know that in the 
US. Capitol, just off the rotunda, is a 
Prayer Room where men and women of 
every faith visit daily and renew in prayer 
and meditation their private and public 
oaths of devotion to God and country. 
Further, each of the Houses of Congress has 
its fully appointed Chaplain and each ses- 
sion of the Senate and of the House is 
opened with prayer. 

It is by these things and by many other 
signs that I have come to accept the fact 
that the majority of the men and women 
in our Government do have a very definite 
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religious influence in their lives which mo- 
tivates them as they, amid all human weak- 
ness, endeavor to enact just and equitable 
laws for the land. 

In Government, as elsewhere, the number 
who say, “Thus saith the Lord,” and that 
His will must be advanced, is always too few. 
It raises a challenge for Christian men and 
women to make service in the Government 
their ambition. For true it remains also to 
this day: “Evil triumphs when good men 
fail to speak.” 





Clean Elections Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr, Speaker, one of 
the big unfinished pieces of business 
pending before this body is the Senate- 
passed clean elections bill. There can 
be no question that the Senate of the 
United States confounded its critics and 
covered itself with a certain amount of 
glory when it passed this strong, effec- 
tive and realistic measure a little over a 
month ago. By the same token there 
will be little question that the House of 
Representatives has failed itself and the 
American people should we adjourn this 
year without taking action on this im- 
portant measure. 

We hear so much these days about 
“Payola»”” the need for higher ethical 
standards in business, in unions and in 
Government. How can we dare Sit in 
judgment on our fellow citizens if we 
publicly demonstrate an unwillingness 
to make certain that we ourselves are 
completely above suspicion in our own 
chosen field of endeavor: politics. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with all of my col- 
leagues, and particularly my colleague 
from Arizona who has long been con- 
spicuous in his efforts en behalf cf an 
effective, clean election law, to urge that 
this House face up to its responsibility 
in this field and to report out of com- 
mittee and enact into law a meaningful 
Federal election law. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to in- 
clude an editorial from the February 1 
issue of the Harrisburg News on this 
subject. The editorial follows: 
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A CLEAN ELECTIONS LAW? THERE’s HOPE, BuT 
Not Mucu 


For a brief period last week there was 
reason to hope that Congress was finally 
going to face up to a realistic reshaping of 
the laws controlling contributions and ex- 
penditures in Federal election campaigns. 

The clean elections bill passed the Senate 
and went to the House. There it ran head- 
on into the familiar political facts of life. 
A goodly proportion of the House member- 
ship, including the chairman of the com- 
mittee to which the bill was referred, had 
different ideas of what is realistic. 

The provisions of the bill are almost puni- 
tive and a clear violation of States rights, 
said Representative Omar BuRLESoN, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, who heads up the House 
Administration Committee. 

Representative BURLESON and _ many of his 
fellow southerners are particularly piqued 
by the fact that the controls outlined in 
the bill would apply to primary as well as 
general elections. In the Democratic South 
the primaries are usually the whole show. 

Then, too, there are the politicians in both 
parties and from every section of the country 
who don’t mind at ali the gimmicks and 
tricks that campaign committees constantly 
use to evade the old election laws. Bring up 
to date committee spending limits and put 
an enforcible lid on contributions? That’s 
getting a bit too realistic for some of the 
political pros. They’d just as soon keep the 
lid loose and keep the campaign committees 


multiplying. In this way there is really. 


no control on contributions or on spending, 
and present law is meaningless. 

The bill, as the Senate passed it, is a good 
one. It should become law if for no other 
reason than that expressed by Representative 
Stewart L. Upatt; Democrat, of Arizona: 
“In my opinion, nothing has done more to 
put a cloud of distrust over politics and 
politicians than our antiquated and un- 
realistic election laws.” 


o 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received {or subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
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chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for.the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44; sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when.the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- _ 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrp, the person 
ordering the-same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). + 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Government and the Arts: An Interview 
With Howard Lindsay, Distinguished 
Dramatist 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been in recent years 
@ very real growth of interest in the 
fine arts both in the Federal Govern- 
ment and in the State and local govern- 
ments as well, we are told by Howard 
Lindsay, well-known dramatist. 

The Congress has been studying the 
matter of a Federal Advisory Council on 
the Arts, as recommended several times 
by President Eisenhower, and this leg- 
islation will be favorably reported in the 
near future by the House Education and 
Labor Committee, and the Senate 
Education Subcommittee. 

The New York State Senate passed 
within the last few days legislation to 
establish a New York State arts coun- 
cil, and legislation for similar purposes— 
based, however, and more soundly, on 
the establishment of an educational and 
cultural commission in the New Jersey 
State Department of Education—has 
been introduced in the New Jersey State 
Assembly by my friend and colleague, 
Assemblyman Charles Farrington, of 
Princeton, N.J. 

Such an educational and cultural 
commission has been repeatedly urged 
by Dr. Mason W. Gross® president of 
Rutgers University, the State university 
of New Jersey. Dr. Gross declares such 
a commission is of the utmost impor- 
tance to assist and advise New Jersey 
in its quest for significant educational 
and cultural goals. It is a certainty that 
New Jersey’s educational, cultural, busi- 
ness, and civic leaders are as aware of 
the rich financial dividends such an edu- 
cational and cultural commission would 
provide New Jersey as are their counter- 
parts in New York State who are work- 
ing for the New York State Art Com- 
mission. What is needed in New Jersey 
is more of the kind of informed and 
dedicated leaders who are leading the 
successful fight for this art legislation 
in New York State, particularly men of 
the caliber of Howard Lindsay, Dr. 
Howard Hanson, Harold Weston, Lloyd 
Goodrich and others. 

Here in the Nation’s Capital Senator 
JAMES E. Murray and Senator MICHAEL 
J. MANSFIELD have sponsored significant 
cultural legislation to preserve from 
destruction historic and beautiful La- 
fayette Park across Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue from the White House. Also to be 
preserved, under the terms of the 
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Murray-Mansfield plan are the Dolly 
Madison House, the Benjamin Tayloe 
House, the Commodore Stephen Decatur 
House, and the old Belasco Theater. 

I include here as part of my remarks 
several items which illuminate the sub- 
ject which I have been discussing, in- 
cluding an excerpt from a recent inter- 
view with the distinguished American 
author and dramatist, Howard Lindsay, 
which was broadcast over radio station 
WYNC, New York City: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 21, 1960] 
FinaL CURTAIN 

A fine old theatrical relic and the graceful 
home where Dolly Madison once lived now 
appear doomed by the General Service Ad- 
ministration’s latest plans to “improve” 
Lafayette Square. Only those with hearts 
of ice could be wholly unmoved by the im- 
pending change. The Belasco Theater, sec- 
ond only to the National in local eminence, 
once carried such lustrous names on its play- 
bills as Sarah Bernhardt, Mrs Fiske and De- 
Wolf Hopper. During its years as a USO 
center, it basked in a brief Indian summer 
before the Treasury Department turned its 
velvet-and-gold interior into a vault for Dis- 
bursement Office records. And now the 


. Shade of L. Stoddard Taylor, the Belasco’s 


last manager, will surely sigh at the news 
that his 65-year-old stage will soon make 
way for a Court of Claims given to more 
prosaic drama. 

No less poignant is the fate of the Dolly 
Madison House a few doors up on H Street, 
The second oldest private dwelling on the 
square (Decatur House is older), and once 
the home of the Cosmos Club, the house is 
celebrated as the place where Dolly Madison 
spent the years of her widowhood. It is a 
house rich in associations on a square limned 
in history. A catalog of those who have 
lived around the park evokes the Republic’s 
heroic days: Daniel Webster, William H. 
Seward, John Hay, Henry Adams, James G. 
Biaine, Henry Clay, Charles Sumner, Roger 
B. Taney, Gideon Welles, Stephen Decatur 
and John Randolph of Roanoke. 

Long ago, the decision should have been 
made to preserve the residential character 
which predominated around the square un- 
til World War I. The opportunity has been 
thoughtlessly thrown away. The GSA is pre- 
paring to raze most of Jackson Place to make 
way for a monolithic office building; the 
AFL-CIO was permitted to build a head- 
quarters mosque that towers grotesquely over 
St. John’s Church; and now one of the city’s 
choicest locations will be awarded to the 
Court of Claims. Even at this late date 
some hard questions ought to be raised 
about whether a courthouse would make the 
most appropriate use of such a desirable site. 

With a little more foresight, the square 
could have remained as a pleasant patch of 
the past—with a refurbished Belasco serving, 
perhaps, as a repertory theater. The chance 
has long since gone, and our grandchildren 
may well reproach us for failing as guardians 
of a heritage worth saving. 

GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’s CLUBS, 
Washington, D.C., March 2, 1960. 

Senator JaMEs E. Murray, 

New Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. : 

Dear SENATOR Murray: I want to take 
this opportunity to congratulate you and 






to express the appreciation of the club- 
women of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs for your efforts to save 
the historical monuments of our country, 
particularly your latest effort to preserve the 
Dolly Madison House, the Tayloe House, and 
the Belasco Theater on Lafayette Square 
near the White House. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
were very enthusiastic in their efforts to re- 
store Independence Hall in Philadelphia 
where the Government is spending millions 
to restore that national monument for the 
benefit of not only this generation but also 
for future ones. The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs spearheaded the program for 
restoration of Independence Hall and I want 
to asstire you that this organization will 
support your efforts to save the historic 
buildings on Lafayette Square in our Na- 
tion’s Capital. We feel this will be a na- 
tional shrine, not just another historic spot 
in the District of Columbia. 

May I suggest that we believe the people 
interested in saving these build- 
ings should have an opportunity to make 
public statements regarding their desire. 
We urge you to have hearings by the proper 
Senate committee. We know that the House 
did not hold hearings when they considered” 
the request that the site of the above-men- 
tioned buildings be used for the construc- 
tion of a District Claims Court. 

Again let me tell you that as good patri- 
otic Americans the members of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs appreciate 
your efforts and will support you in trying 
to get your bill passed so as to save these 
historic monuments. 


Most sincerely, 
Miss CHLoe GIFrorD, 
President. 
S. 3128 


A bill to designate as national historic sites 
Lafayette Square and certain buildings in 
the vicinity thereof, in the city of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That La- 

fayette Square, the buildings known as the 

Dolly Madison House, located at 15260 H 

Street Northwest, the Benjamin Taylor 

House, located at 21 Madison Place North- 

west, and the Decatur House, located at the 

northwest corner of H Street and Jackson 

Place Northwest, Washington, District of Co- 

lumbia, are hereby designated national his- 

toric sites. Hereafter, so much of the prop- 


erty as may be in Federal ownership shall be © 


administered by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, pursuant to the Act of August 25, 1916 
(39 Stat. 535), as amended, and in accord- 
ance with the purposes of the Act of August 
21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666). 

Sec. 2. The old Belasco Theater on Lafay- 
ette Square shall be transferred to the De- 
partment of the Interior, to be administered 
by the Secretary of the Interior as a munici- 
pal art center for the Nation’s Capital. The 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to restore the old Belasco Theater 
to a condition at least equal to its condition 


partment of the Interior in the restoration 
and management of the old Belasco Theater 
as a municipal art center. 
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New York, N. Y., February 19, 1960. 
Congressman Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Harold Weston has 
told us of your interest in one of 
WNYC'’s programs—‘“International Inter- 
view”—where Mr. Howard Lindsay was the 
guest and where he discussed governmental 
activities on the arts, as well as the pro- 
posed New York State Arts Council. 

This program, which is one of a regular 
series presented by WNYC with the coopera- 
tion of the Foreign Press Association, has a 
very respectable sized audience. We are en- 
closing herewith a transcript of the program 
on which Mr. Lindsay participated and 
which was broadcast on WNYC at'6 p.m. on 
February 19. 

-We would be delighted if you saw fit to 
have this inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. 

Sincerely yours, 
Seymour N. SIEeceE., 
Director. 

INTERNATIONAL INTERVIEW—BROADCAST ON 

WNCY anp WNCY-FM, Fesruary 19, 1960 

Mr. Rovssgeav. Your city station, in coop- 
eration with the Foreign Press Association, 
presents another “International Interview.” 
Here, now, to open this evening’s transcribed 
program is our Moderator, Seymour N. 
Siegel, Director of Radio Communications 
for New York. 

Mr. Srece.. How do you do, ladies and 
*gentiemen, in cooperation with the Foreign 
Press Association, we present “International 
Interview.” Our guest in tonight's “Interna- 
tional Interview” is’ Howard Lindsay, 
dramatist, actor, producer. Mr. Lindsay has 
been the author or coauthor of more than 
20 plays and he has been associated with 
Russell Crouse and Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein in-writing “The Sound of Music.” He 
has written “Call Me Madam!” also with 
Russell Crouse and Irving Berlin. He has 
had something to do with the writing of 
“The State of the Union” and, of course, 
he is best known with having had something 
to do with writing “Life with Father.” He 
also created the part of “Father” in “Life 
with Father.” As a producer, he offered “A 
Slight Case of Murder” written by himself 
and Damon Runyon. He has coproduced 
with Russell Crouse “Arsenic and Old Lace,” 
“The Hasty Heart,” “Detective Story” and 
many othegs. What's important, too, is that 
he is the fifth president of the Players Club. 
Many of you may know that the first four 
presidents ‘were Edwin Booth, Joseph Jef- 
ferson, John Drew and Walter Hampden. 
He is the past president of The Authors 
League of America. He is the vice president 
of the Dramatists Guild. He is chairman 
of the board of the new dramatists com- 
mittee. He is the chairman of the National 
Council on the Arts and Government. And 
@ very interesting item—he is vice chairman 
of the committee for modern courts here 
in New York State. In any event, here to 
interview Mr. Lindsay, are correspondents 
of The Foreign Press Association who will 
now introduce themselves. 

Mr. Letstrkow. I’m Gunnar Leistikow, 
correspondent for 10 Scandinavian news- 
papers. 

Mr. RowpEN. I’m Max Rohden, represent- 
ing the “Wiener Zeitung” in. Vienna, 
Austria. 

Mr. Srernirz. My name is Hans Steinitz, 
correspondent of “Der Bund” in Berne, 
Switzerland. 

Mr. Srernirz. Mr. Lindsay, we come to the 
issue of what help and assistance a govern- 
ment on all levels—Federal, State, and city— 
can and ought to give, or not give, to a the- 
ater activity. Coming from Europe where 
this is a matter, of course, as you know, I 
have always been struck in all these years in 
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my being stationed ‘in this country to what 
extent it is denied to various government 
levels to imtervene in cultural activities, 
sometimes with the argument that the Fed- 
eral setup interdicts or forbids the Federal 
level to be active which in all other countries 
with the Federal setup, in Canada also, in 
Africa or Switzerland, or Germany, or others 
as well. It does not hold good because there 
all levels participate and here, under the 
argument of the Federal separation of power, 
no government level interferes in the the- 
ater with the result, of course, that the 
theater has been compelled to become a 
commercial venture and going as you said, 
I quote your own words, “the lazy path of 
successful stories.” I know, that there are 
endeavors and plans afoot to change that 
and to do something about it. Could you 
tell us about some of them, especially as I 
believe you have a hand in some of them 
yourself. 

Mr. Linpsay. I am not sure entirely that 
we understand each other, Mr. Steinitz. 
There is nothing that forbids the government 
from interesting itself in the theater, sup- 
porting the theater, subsidizing the theater. 
It is not in our tradition, and you are quite 
right about that. We have had no experi- 
ence in it and, as a matter of fact, I think 
the government on the whole in this coun- 
try has been for a great many years, al- 
though this is no longer entirely true, rather 
suspicious of the artist, They have not re- 
garded the artist as a very sensible and sane 
man. He is a bit of a dreamer and someone 
rather unpractical, and so they rather shied 
away from any association with the artist. 
However, there has been of late a very great 
quickening in the interest of the govern- 
ment, both Federal and in the States, and in 
@ great many municipalities in the arts, not 
entirely in the theater, but in some places 
solely in the theater. “A good example of 
that would be the fact that Governor Rocke- 
feller in his speech to the present legislature 
«alled for the establishment of an arts coun- 
cil in New York State, and a bill has been 
introduced to implement that. He proposes 
that there will be a council of 15 men ap- 
pointed by the Governor with the consent 
of the senate (I don’t mean men—it could be 
men and women—15 people) who will make 
a study of the field and report back to the 
legislature recommendations of the ways 
that the State could promote interest in 
drama, dance, opera, painting, music, and 
the other arts. That’s very encouraging. 
New York City, of course, is the cultural cen- 
ter of this country. Now, it doesn’t need 
this. This is for the benefit, I think, of New 
York State and that will mean that other 
places in the State outside of New York 
City, will receive more theater, hear more 
music, will see more exhibition of pictures. 


Mr. Strernrrz. Would that arts council, sir, 
have a budget of its own enabling it to be- 
come active, or would it just be somebody to 
pull from the sidelines or encourage from 
the sidelines? 

Mr. Lrnpsay. Now, the first budget which 
presumes to cover only the originai survey 
and recommendations is for $50,000 a year. 
That, I think is a—in present times with the 
high taxes that we are paying—I think that 
is a rather generous and bold request, and I 
think possibly at the beginning that would 
be certainly enough. Now, this does not pre- 
sume that we are later going to ask the gov- 
ernment of New York State for subsidies. 
This is not in our tradition, but we might ask 
them for enough what is called in this coun- 
try “pump priming.” Do you know what 
“pump priming” is? You pour water down 
@ pump in order to start it going, and that 
small amount of water that you pour down 
gives you a great flow of water when the 
pump has been primed. This interest in the 
arts is very necessary because of the amount 
of leisure time the American has today, the 
short work week, and all of the aids to the 
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housewife to cut down her work, also the 
realization that a whole man needs an inter- 
est in the arts, needs training of his emotions, 
his taste, and it gives him greater relish for 
living, and it’s very heartening that the 
Governor has done this and, of course, ali 
of us who are interested in the arts are ex- 
tremely hopeful that this bill will pass, and 
that the citizens will be interested enough 
to get behind it. 


LL cA 


Students Look for Chance To Exchange 
Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the shape 
of the future may well be determined not 
by guns, bombs, and bullets—if war can 
be averted—but by constructive ideas— 
the creative, imaginative process through 
which new things—once dreams and vi- 
sions—are transformed into reality to 
create a better life for mankind. 

Around the globe today, barrier after 
barrier to exchange of ideas are either 
being torn down or hurdled. 

The exposure of more people to more 
ideas—of their own and other lands— 
will, I believe, create a richer, more in- 
spiring reservoir of cultural, informa- 
tional, intellectual, scientific, and prac- 
tical ideas for promoting a better life. 

Particularly, mass media—radio, tele- 
vision, publications, and others—as well 
as more people-to-people contacts—are 
creating new channels for the interflow 
of knowledge. : 

Today, in our universities we find a 
growing number of students searching 
with zealous intellectual curiosity into 
the ways of life of peoples in other lands. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal car- 
ried an informative article by Peggy 
Daum, entitled “Students Look for 
Chance To Exchange Ideas.” The ar- 
ticle reveals many of the ways in which 
the youth of the world, through educa- 
tional institutions, are seeking and find- 
ing new and different ideas not only to 
satisfy their curiosity, but to enrich their 
lives. Reflecting the kind of idea ex- 
change which is essential if the people of 
the world are ultimately to understand 
each other and live in peace. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoOrRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STUDENTs LOOK FOR CHANCE TO EXCHANGE 
IpEAS——-STUDYING ABROAD CARRIES OPpPORTU- 
NITY, RESPONSIBILITY, COLLEGE PANELS 
SHOow 

(By Peggy Daum) 

College students from the United States 
and foreign countries, meeting at Alverno 
College last weekend, took a careful look at 
themselves in order to understand one an- 
other better. 


What they found is a need for greater op- 
portunity to exchange the ideas they all are 
willing to give and receive. 
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Dr. Yu-Min Chou, a native of Formosa and 
an economics instructor at the University of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, summed up the idea 
by referring to Kipling’s much quoted line: 
“They say, ‘East is East, and West is West, 
and never the twain shali meet,’ but here 
we do,” he observed. It is in actually meet- 
ing with one another that students can try 
- to appreciate why people on the other side 
think the way they do, he said. 

Dr, Chou was one of three faculty mem- 
bers and four students participating in 
panel discussions of what the international 
student and the American student have to 
offer each other in the world of cultural val- 
ues and in the world of studen’% life. A pres- 
entation of instrumental music, dance, and 
song demonstrated what students can ex- 
change in the world of the arts. 

The program, cosponsored by the interna- 
tional relations clubs of Cardinal Stritch, 
Mount Mary and Alverno Colleges, was held 
in observance of Pax Romana Day, Sunday. 
Pax Romana is an international organization 
of Catholic college students. 

TRADITIONS ABANDONED HERE 


Representing America in a discussion of 
cultural values, Eugene Woelfel, instructor 
in mechanical engineering at UWM and a 
former president of the International Stu- 
dents Club at Marquette University, noted 
that the United States has the characteris- 
tic culture or stage of advancement which 
it now enjoys because its early settlers were 
“an amalgam of many nationalities who 
didn’t adhere to any traditions. They 
weren’t bound to old traditions,” he ob- 
served, “because they came here for a new 
life.” 

Since there was no necessity to do things 

_as their grandfathers had, Americans pro- 
gressed until “we have achieved material 
maturity but haven’t reached a state of in- 
tellectual maturity.” 

This intellectual maturity could be lack- 
ing, Woelfel said, either because it was lost 
when Americans’ forefathers broke with tra- 

. dition or because material progress empha- 
sized the young and the strong to the neg- 
lect of the wise and of authority. “The 
young and the strong do not respect their 
elders,” he noted.: 

POSSESSIONS TO EXCHANGE 


In the light of these. eharacteristics of 
American culture, Woelfel enumerated three 
possessions which American students can 
offer to people from other nations: Tech- 
nological knowledge which has provided the 
leisure time.great thinkers said is necessary 
to develop the higher faculties; an encour- 
aging and fostering of new ideas, showing 
the advantage of progress to tradition- 
bound countries; a sense of tolerance, equal- 
ity, and happiness. 

From the foreign student, he said, Amer- 
icans can also learn three things: An ap- 
preciation of intellectual and esthetic values, 
particularly from the Europeans; an insist- 
ence on the preservation of one’s own cul- 
ture, particularly from Asians and Africans 
who don’t want to be slaves to the capitals 
of Europe; a deeper understanding of the 
intellectual faculties, of wisdom, and an ap- 
preciation of the role it plays in all men’s 
lives. 





SEES CONFLICTS ARISE 


Speaking for Asia, Dr. Chou, himself a 
student until last fall, approached the ex- 
change of cultural values from a visiting 
student’s point of view. 

“Because cultural heritage causes people 
from different lands to react differently to 
the same things, conflicts arise when they 
are together,” he observed. 

But although students come from diverse 
backgrounds, they do have one thing in 
common: All are interested in improving 
world conditions, in learning how to live 
together in harmony, he said. 
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Eliminating the conflicts, then, is a matter 
of learning “not so much what we can ex- 
change but how we can exchange with each 
other.” 

The “how” of reaching mutual under- 
standing, he said, is the exchange of ideas 
in direct contact. If this direct centact is 
lacking, communications can give an image 
which leads to bias. , 

There is good opportunity for this direct 
and personal approach in American schools, 
Dr. Chou told his student audience. Special 
treatment is nice, but the foreign student 
doesn’t particularly like it, he said. 

“He wants to belong to the gang, to be 
included in coffee breaks between classes, in 
dormitory bull sessions. He wants to get 
together and talk in a situation where there 
can be a frank exchange of ideas.” 

Some foreign students, he noted, tend to 
forget their cultural heritage, but most do 
not. 

“And they’re interested in learning about 
American cultural heritage and appreciating 
it, or they wouldn’t be studying in this 
country.” 

EUROPEAN SPOKESMAN 


Dr. Isidoro Montiel, professor of modern 
languages at Marquette University and a 
former professor at the University of Ma- 
drid, noted the period of rapid change and 
challenge which nations entered following 
World War II. 

New technological demands will undoubt- 
edly be met, but in doing so, he cautioned, 
the world of cultural values must be pre- 
served and realized fully. 

“The major objectives are a transmission 
of cultural heritage and a further develop- 
ment of intellectual, emotional, spiritual, 
and philosophical potentialities of the indi- 
vidual so each one can fulfill his own destiny 
and contribute to the realization of the 
values of a free society.” 

Dr. Montiel listed 13 values which he con- 
sidered worthwhile for students to exchange. 
They included these ideas: 

The twofold duty of a student in another 
country is to learn and to inform. “Curiosi- 
ty and talkativeness are Americans’ secret 
weapons,” he said. The Spanish student 
has to know more than bullfights, the Ameri- 
can more than cowboys and Hollywood 
movies, 

“A student should recognize the unique 
worth and dignity of his own personality 
and individuality, but he must also estab- 
lish an attitude of exemplarity. The for- 
eign student must never become a traitor 
to his religion, culture, home, and tradi- 
tions.” 

A mutual understanding and social com- 
munication on spiritual, intellectual, and 
cultural levels provides the most effective 
way to solve problems and exchange im- 
portant developments, he said. . 

“The students should want to.see the for- 
eign country and its people not with the 
eyes of the tourist but with the unlimited 
purpose to comprehend it in its totality, in- 
cluding its individuality and strangeness.” 

The student abroad should have optimism 
and hope for the future, what in this coun- 
try is called the American dream, Dr. Mon- 
tiel concluded. 


STUDENTS COMPARE LIFE 


Students representing Africa, America, 
Asia and Europe noted the differing effects 
student life in their countries has upon 
themselves and the world around them. 

Raphael Wanguo, a Marquette University 
student from Kenya, noted that college life 
rates more attention and the college student 
is @ more important part of the population 
in this country than he is in Africa. 

“In many African countries college life is 
a new thing. and in some the colleges are 
few,” he said, citing the example of two 
schools, one a junior college, serving all of 
East Africa. 
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Because the student body is a very small 
and unimportant part of the population, the 
impact of its activities is not felt much be- 
yond the college itself. Student activity, par- 
ticularly political activity, is strictly regu- 
lated by college authorities, he said. 

“Many people are ready and willing to 
get rid of foreign rule but the student is 
even more ready and willing,” he observed. 
“Western missionaries have taught him about 
democracy and high standards of living * * * 
but while he remains in school the African 
student cannot argue his case or make him- 
self understood.” 

TAKE ACTIVE POLITICAL ROLE 


Maria Teresa U @ graduate student 
at Marquette, indicated the situation is quite 
different in the Philippines. 

Because almost everyone goes to college, 
there is a large student population, she 
pointed out. ‘The students participate in 
school activities like those here, but perhaps 
the most powerful student organization in 
the Catholic country, she said, is called 
Student Catholic Action. Another branch is 
an active alumni group. 

When the truth about the Communists 
who almost overran the country in 1948, 
came to light, she said, it turned out that 
most of the Communist leaders were stu- 
dents. “To counteract the Communists, 
SCA adopted their cell technique, working 
with small groups of people, and have had 
success since taking over the method.” 

Today, Miss Ungson observed, students 
continue to have great influence upon: the 
political life of the Philippines. “Once the 
students are behind a candidate, he’s in busi- 
ness,” she put it. 

She cited cases of student rallies and stu- 
dent lobbying which affected national legisla- 
tion. 

In comparison, students in the Netherlands 
are quite unconcerned about politics, ob- 
served Anton de Witte, also a graduate stu- 
dent at Marquette University. 

While the situation in his homeland is far 
from typical of the rest of Europe, the quiet- 
ness of political life explains why there are 
no student political groups, he said. 

Students are not counseled as to where to 
go to school, what to take, how to apply for 
scholarships, and so forth, he noted. The 
small percentage which goes to 6 years of 
university work does so on its own advice. 

Beccuse the secondary education is harder 
than it is here, the graduate entering college 
at 18 is a more mature student, he added. 


ECONOMIC DIFFERENCE 


A more serious differentiation, he said, de- 
velops between the students who support 
themselves by working and those who are 
supported by their parents. Those im the 
latter group usually belong to an organiza- 
tion called the Student Union, a sort of lone 
fraternity. 

Sports do not hold the dominant place 
they do on, American campuses, de Witte 
said. Debating is the most popular activity. 

“A member of the debating team has the 
status of an all-American football player,” 
he said, making note of an academic differ- 
ence. 

Kathy Kilkenny of Delavan, Wis., a stu- 
dent at Mount Mary College, described the 
myriad activities and interest groups avail- 
able to the American student who goes to 
school for the benefit of campus life and, 
incidentally (Miss Kilkenny made it almost 
an aside), attends classes. 

“He soon learns it’s not grade 13 in high 
school, however,” she pointed out, “but a 
place where he’s to learn how to learn, and 
he won’t get anywhere unless he grows up.” 

He learns about government, not by taking 
an active part in politics, as Filipino stu- 
dents do, but by participating in student 
political organizations, she said. 

The American student, she said, is “in 4 
hurry to get educated, get out, get married, 
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get a job, and make a place for himself in 
this uncertain world. Most of all, he wants 
to be safe. 


“The intelligent man or woman who finds 
out what education means has grown up.” 





Lawmaker on Hoffa Purge List Defends 
Vote on Labor Bil! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
our colleague, Hon. THomas B. CurTIs, 
of Missouri, which appeared in the Des 
Moines Register of February 29, 1960: 

(By Tuomas B. Curtis) 

(The author of the following article, a Re- 
publican, has been a Member of the House 
of Representatives for 10 years. His district 
is one of the strongholds of the Teamsters 
Union.) 

WasHIncTon, D.C.—Fifty-six Congressmen 
have been marked for political purge by 
James Hoffa, general president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

I am one of those Congressmen, repre- 
senting St. Louis County and South St. 
Louis, home of Harold Gibbons, Teamster 
executive vice president, and Sidney Zagri, 
director of Hoffa’s purge campaign. 

Most of us on the Hoffa purge list will run 
in the November 8, 1960, elections. Forty of 
us have banded together in the committee 
to reelect Hoffa-threatened Congressmen to 
offer a solid front to the threats of Hoffa 
and to delineate a choice for our citizens: 

Shall Hoffa or the American voters have 
the final voice in choosing a Congress? 


HOW THEY GOT ON THE LIST 


To “qualify” for the Hoffa purge list a 
essman had to (1) have voted for the 
Landrum-Griffin Labor-Management Reform 
Act and (2) have won an election victory in 
1958 by less than a 5-percent majority. 

Fifty-three Republicans and two Demo- 
crats made the list in this way. The 56th, 
Representative Wii11am Ayres, of Akron, 
Ohio, despite his convincing 36,000-vote vic- 
tory in 1958, was marked for purge because 
of his membership on the House-Senate 
conference committee which drafted the 
final version of the law. 

The purge campaign is based on the fallacy 
that the act is union busting and that those 
who supported it are antilabor.- 

This is untrue. The 56 named, plus 173 
other House members who supported the 
Landrum-Griffin bill, did so to curb abuses 
in the labor-management field revealed to 
the Congress and to the public. As its name 
plainly states, the law aims at the unscrupu- 
lous employer as well as the unscrupulous 
labor leader. 

Since most of the abuses exposed were per- 
petrated by Hoffa and his close associates, 
it is clear why they were angry at the Con- 
gress for protecting the public interest and 
the rights of working men and women. 


RIGHT-TO-WORK PROPOSALS OPPOSED 


Propaganda opposed to the Landrum- 
Griffin Labor-Management Reform Act char- 
acterizes those who voted for it as either 
blind in their disregard of labor or servile in 
yielding to the pressures of big business. I 
object to this attack on the motives and 
integrity of Congress. - 

Had I any reason to feel that the law was 
@ vindictive assault on the labor movement, 
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as it has been called by its opponents, I 
would have voted, worked, and spoken 
against it, just as I have from 1954 to the 
present against the right-to-work proposals 
that have been presented in Missouri during 
that time. 

There is nothing in this law requiring the 
overwhelming majority of properly run 
unions to do ahything which they were not 
previously doing nor to prevent them from 
doing anything that they were. 

Response to the creation of the Committee 
to Reelect Hoffa-Threatened Congressmen 
has been spontaneous, widespread, and en- 
couraging. Civic leaders, editors, and com- 
mentators have commended the committee's 
formation. 

RESPONSE FROM MANY PEOPLE 


Many people throughout the Nation have 
responded. Letters are flowing into the 
House Office Building offices of the temporary 
committee cochairmen, Representatives 
AYREs and CARRILL KEARNS, of Pennsylvania. 
These letters offer voluntary services and 
money to offset Hoffa’s huge slush fund, his 
main weapon for waging political war. 

The public response has highlighted the 
Hoffa urge list as on honor roll on which 
my colleagues and I are all proud to be 
named. 

Surely no one wishes to deny Mr. Hoffa 
his right to engage in political activity. To 
flourish, our system of government requires 
@ maximum of political activity and our com-~- 
mittee would not strip anyone—an indi- 
vidual, organization, union, or corporation— 
of his legitimate right of political advocacy. 

We do not condemn Hoffa for his exercise 
of this right; rather we commend him. We 
urge, however, that our citizens also exercise 
their rights in this field and prevent a spe- 
cial interest from usurping the powers of the 
public at large. 

This is the only way to counter the Hoffa 
purge. The hundreds of thousands of in- 
terested, thinking citizens who refuse to let 
their rights be snatched away by a special 
interest group must act. 

Those who cared enough to demand the 
Landrum-Griffin labor-management reform 
act by an unprecedented deluge of mail, 
those who resent the threats of a bully can 
help. To show this interest they must sup- 
port those Congressmen Hoffa would purge. 

A WAY FOR POPULAR PARTICIPATION 


We honestly believe we are right. We 
were right to work for a law curbing a small 
but dangerous element in labor ieadership 
that has perverted the movement for per- 
sonal power. 

We are right in banding together against 
the purge of a well-heeled special interest. 
We are opening the way for popular partici- 
pation in a drive that will show it is not 
Hoffa, but the voters, the American people, 
who will name their Members of Congress 
next November 8. 

This is the crux: do the voters endorse 
our action or do they not? 

If those who agree with us do not register 
their convictions at the polls, then we are 
doomed to the purge Hoffa has decreed. 

Have no doubts, Hoffa with his huge slush 
fund for this purge will succeed unless the 
people rise and prove that they are the true 
rulers under our form of government. 
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HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 






the Appendix a press statement issued by 
the New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination, SCAD. The statement 
makes reference to correspondence be- 
tween the State Department and myself, 
which I initiated to clarify the position 
of the Department in a matter of pri- 
mary concern to State officials. In the 
course of this correspondence, it became 
clear that the Department was not seek- 
ing to inject itself into the State matter, 
which involved the application of the 
New York law against discrimination. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATE COMMISSION AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION, 
New York, N.Y., November 26, 1959. 

Commissioner Elmer A. Carter, chairman 
of the State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion, announced today that the State agency 
has determined not to appeal a decision of 
Supreme Court Justice Henry Epstein which, 
last July 15, reversed a SCAD ruling which 
had granted an exemption to the Arabian 
American Oil Co. under which it was per- 
mitted to make preemployment inquiries as 
to religion for jobs in Saudi Arabia. 

Commissioner Carter said that the deci- 
sion not to appeal Judge Epstein’s ruling 
was based upon recent information that 
tended to show that the US. State Depart- 
ment’s attitude in the matter has undergone 
changes since 1956 when the original SCAD 
ruling was upheld. The original ruling was 
made in 1950 and subsequently sustained in 
1956 by SCAD on the basis of representations 
by the State Department that a bona fide 
occupational qualification for Aramco’s 
operations was in the best interest of the 
country. 

Legal questions raised by Judge Epstein in 
his decision will be presumably resolved in 
an independent appeal from the decision now 
being undertaken by Aramco, Commis- 
sioner Carter said. 
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HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on January 28 the Negro Elks Nation- 
al Education for Citizenship Banquet was 
held in Washington at the National Press 
Club. It was sponsored by the depart- 
ment of education under the leadership 
of one of my Tennessee constituents, Lt. 
George W. Lee, the grand commissioner 
of education of this great order that 
boasts of a membership of over 500,000 
in the United States and many of the 
islands of the sea. The order is ably 
led by Robert H. Johnson of Philadel- 
phia, the grand exalted ruler, with a 
woman's auxiliary headed by Mrs. Net- 
tie Carter Jackson, of New York City, 
the grand daughter ruler. 

Merit awards were given to: 

Mrs. Christine Ray Davis, staff direc- 
tor, Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, House of Representatives. For 
overcoming obstacles of race and sex and 
striding unerringly into a position of un- 
usual responsibility. 
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B. CarRRoOLL REEcE, Congressman from 
Tennessee, for a long and distinguished 
career marked by unselfish devotion to 
his people, a heroic stand for freedom 
for all citizens under trying circum- 
stances, and service to war veterans. 

E. Frederic Morrow, administrative 
officer for special projects group, Execu- 
tive Office of the President of the United 
States. For bringing excellence, enthusi- 
asm, and restrain to the pinnacle of the 
Negro’s climb in the elastic field of gov- 
ernment and for laying the stepping 
stones upon which Negro youth may 
aspire to trod. 

Paut Dovctas, Senator, State of Illi- 
nois, for constant and unwavering devo- 
tion to the cause of freedom of all people 
and for setting a standard of excellence 
for the corps of elected officials of the 
United States. 

Val J. Washington, director of minori- 
ties, Republican National Committee, for 
demonstrating a type of leadership in a 
great political party which serves to 
radiate to Negro America an inspiration 
to great achievement. 

Lt. Col. Daniel James, Jr., air staff of- 
fice, directorate of operations, the Penta- 
gon. For heroic leadership as a flight 
commander in World War II which led 
to a top level assignment in the Pentagon 
and extraordinary achievement in the 
service of his country. 

Simeon S. Booker, Jr., chief of the 
Washington bureau, Johnson Publica- 
tion. For unusual perception in the 
sensitive field of journalism which has 
brought to thousands a vital understand- 
ing of the Nation’s processes of self- 
government. 

A. Philip Randolph, international 
president, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. For standing stalwart as the 
laborer’s advance guard and fighting 
gallantly against any odds toward the 
achievement of full equality and uncom- 
promising dignity for the workingman. 

KENNETH B. KEaTING, Senator, State 
of New York. For devoted and dedicated 
service to the United States as Congress- 
man and Senator from New York and 
for providing our Nation with an envi- 
able brand of leadership in one of its 
most trying periods. 

It is fitting that this great occasion 
should be recognized, it primed the wells 
of enthusiasm and stirred the pride of all 
the people strikingly devoted to our 
country and its great history. 

The junior Senator from New York 
and I have not at all times agreed on 
matters that touched upon the delicate 
and extremely complex human relations 
question, but we are in full agreement 
on the deep admiration of the Elks’ 
scholarship program. Many are not 
aware of the Elks’ accomplishments in 
providing scholarships in American, 
Canadian, and Mexican colleges and uni- 
versities for young men and women. 

Since World War I, this organization 
has provided some 900 scholarships at a 
cost of $1,500,000. Ourrently it has 46 
youths getting higher education in some 
of the best schools, and during the past 
year it has been carrying on a campaign, 
' under the direction of its grand com- 
Missioner of education, the capable 
George W. Lee, of Memphis, to raise 
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$100,000. The campaign will end in Au- 
gust at the Chicago Grand Lodge where 
scholarships in large number will be 
handed out. 

This remarkable self-help effort is a 
good example of what Negroes can do 
for themselves under intelligent leader- 
ship without relying upon others for 
alms. It is something of which all of us 
should be proud, and certainly no other 
Negro group has even approached it. 

The progress of any group is gaged by 
the proportion of educated people in its 
midst who are equipped to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities presented; 
ignorant, uneducated people can have all 
the civil rights there are and still not 
advance themselves very much. . 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Senator Keratine’s address and the one 
delivered by A. Philip Randolph, vice 
president of the AFL-CIO, to be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Crivm Ricuts LecisLaTIion—A CHALLENGE 

FoR 1960 
(Address by Senator Kennern B. KeatTInc, 

Republican, of New York, at a banquet 

given by the I.B.P.OE. of W., upon the 

occasion of receiving a Merit Award at the 

National Press Club in Washington, D.C., 

January 28, 1960) 

Thank you very much for this great honor. 
I shall deeply treasure this merit award, and 
it will occupy a prominent place in my Senate 
Office. I know personally of the dedication 
to freedom and justice and of the outstand- 
ing courage and integrity of the others you 
have tonight singled out for this recognition. 
I am very proud to have been joined with 
this distinguished group of Americans to 
receive your award. 

I want to discuss with you tonight one 
of the most important problems before this 
session of Congress—the urgent need for new 
civil rights laws. 

The present civil rights situation in the 
country—despite much progress in recent 
years—is deplorable. The constitutional 
dream of equal justice and equal opportunity 
for all Americans has been shattered by a 
lynching, by scores of school and church 
bombings, by mob action against children 
seeking a proper education. Groups such as 
yours multiplied a thousand times in assem- 
blies across the Nation can Justly cry out for 
action against these shocking betrayals of 
our democratic heritage. 

I believe that no American’s liberty is safe 
unless the liberty of all Americans is pro- 
tected. There can be no second-class citi- 
zenship under our Constitution. There can 
be no differences in the rights of men created 
in the image of God. 

Throughout my career in Congress, I have 
fought to strengthen the civil liberties of the 
people of America. Discrimination against 
any American because of his race, religion, 
or national origin is abhorent to me. It is 
an ugly, evil practice. My love for my coun- 
try, my pride in its heritage, my complete de- 
votion to its democratic ideals, compel me to 
struggle against those who would undermine 
our freedoms. The lynching mobs, the bomb 
throwers, the hatemongers are worse than 
ordinary criminals. These men betray 
America. In every sense, they are subver- 
sives who would destroy our laws and violate 
the most sacred principles of our precious 
Republic. 

It has been almost 6 years since the Su- 
preme cCourt’s decision declaring school 
segregation unconstitutional. Yet, in five 
States—Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina—not a single Negro 
child has been admitted to an all-white pub- 
lic school. At the same time, thousands of 
children, white and colored, have been de- 
prived of all schooling for periods ranging up 
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to several months. Other thousands of 
schoolchildren have been forced to use in- 
adequate makeshift facilities. It has been 
estimated that over 1 million pupil days of 
schooling have been wasted just in the last 
2 years. 

The extremists have resorted to every kind 
of device to frustrate compliance with the 
law of the land. In some States, a rash of 
pupil placement laws have been enacted, in 
others automatic school closing statutes, 
and in still others a system of allegedly pri- 
vate schools supported by State funds has 
been instituted. 

Can you imagine all of this frantic activi- 
ty to keep a colored child from sitting next 
to a white child in a classroom? The chil- 
dren are the immediate innocent victims of 
a blind prejudice nurtured by years of un- 
remedied, unequal treatment of Negroes. 
But the whole country ultimately suffers 


Despite some progress in these last 5 years, 
due in no small measure to the efforts of the 
NAACP, and the optimism I have that we 
can improve these conditions, I am frankly 
alarmed at the d already done in this 
area. We have the right to be impatient 
about the slow progress in out the 
Supreme Court's ruling. I do not intend to 
sit back and watch the Court’s mandate die 


most far-reaching provisions of which dealt 
with the enforcement of voting rights. Yet 
where do we stand in the field of/voting 
rights today? Here are some facts from the 
report of the Commission on Civil Rights 
issued in September 1959—the second anni- 
versary of the 1957 act. 

In many Southern States, less than 25 
percent of the eligible nonwhite residents 
are registered to vote. 

In Mississippi, less than 4 percent of the 
41 percent of the voting age population 
which is Negro, is registered to vote. In 14 
counties in Mississippi with a Negro popu- 
lation of voting age of over 50,000, not a 
single Negro was registered. 

Are these incredible figures the result of 
indifference on the part of Negro citizens in 
the South? Let’s look again to the report 
of the Commission for the answer: 

A Negro minister in Florida who suggested 
from the pulpit that Negroes should register 
and vote was subsequently denied a small 
bank loan despite the fact he had a highly 
solvent cosigner. - 

Negro citizens in Sunflower County, Miss., 
in which only 114 out of 18,949 voting age 
Negroes are registered, stated that when they 
tried to register they were turned away. A 
Negro public school principal in Charleston, 
Miss., which is in Tallahatchie County, Miss., 
in which not one of 9,235 voting age Negroes 
is registered, testified that he tried to regis- 
ter 16 times, twice a year, for 8 years. Every 
time the registrar simply told him he could 
not register. : 

There are many, many other similar illus- 
trations of flagrant denials of the right to 
vote to Negro citizens in the South. Many 
of these Americans actually were fearful of 
recounting their experiences to Commission 
investigators because of fears for their phys:- 
cal and economic well-being. Oné Negro 
man in Florida, told an investigator that he 
refused to be interviewed,“because they 
would bomb my (business) out of existence 
if I ever talked with you.” Can anyone dis- 
pute the deterrent effect of such fears on 
Americans who want to exercise their citi- 
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zenship rights? These facts should make us 
all a little bit ashamed, because what they 
add up to is proof that. a part of America 
is unable to participate in our democratic 
way of life. 

I pledge to work unceasingly in this ses- 
sion of Congress for measures which will 
guarantee equal opportunity to all Ameri- 
cans. I will not settle for promises, phony 
assurances, or weak proposals on any of these 
issues. We had too many of these in the last 
session of Congress. In a bill introduced by 
the majority leader, it was actually proposed 
that these hard won legal rights be made 
subject to conciliation; that the whole sub- 
ject be treated like another form of collec- 
tive bargaining. Well, I hope we never reach 
the stage in this country when the judgments 
of a court or the requirements of a law are 
made subject to review by a director of a 
conciliation service. The recognition and 
enforcement of a person’s civil rights it not 
@ subject to be bargained about. 

Now what do I mean by effective civil 
rights legislation? First of all, I mean a bill 
which will deter lynching for all time by 
providing a discretionary death penalty for 
deprivations of civil rights resulting in the 
murder of the victim. Under the present 
law, @ person who, under color of law, de- 
prives a citizen of his civil rights, can be 
imprisoned for not more than a year no mat- 
ter what injury results. These penalties ob- 
viously are inadequate in lynching cases 
and must be increased. We cannot allow an- 
other Charles Mack Parker case to ge un- 
remedied. - 

Secondly, I believe it is essential that we 
enact legislation to give the Attorney Gen- 
eral the right to prosecute civil actions in 
all cases involving denials of equal protec- 
tion of the laws and not just in voting cases. 
This power is needed particularly in school 
cases. The NAACP has done a magnificent 
job, but the Govercnment has its own re- 
sponsibilities in this area. This was part III 
of the 1957 act as it passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Iam now more convinced than 
ever as to the merits of this provision. 

I have never been able to understand the 
deep hostility with which this provision is 
viewed by some Members of the Congress. 
Under a host of Federal statutes the whole 
weight of the Federal Government, includ- 
ing the legal resources of the Department of 
Justice, are made available to enforce Fed- 
eral laws which certainly are no more sig- 
nificant to our national welfare than the 
provisions of the Constitution involved in 
equal protection cases. 

The FCC, for example, will argue a case all 
the way up to the Supreme Court to defend 
the granting of a license to a broadcaster or 
@ rate increase to the telephone company. 
The NLRB will exhaust every available rem- 
edy for the benefit of an employee whom it 
finds has been subjected to antiunion dis- 
crimination by his employer or coercion by 
his union. The ICC will defend shippers 
from unfair rate charges without any inves- 
tigation of the ability of the shipper to 
prosecute his own claim. In all these cases, 
there is a public interest in the enforcement 
of the law which we have agreed, without too 
much controversy, makes it appropriate for 
the Federal Government to intervene. Is 
there any less public interest in enforcement 
of the law most important to our country, 
the Constitution? 

But even enactment of an antilynching 
law and the grant of authority to the At- 
torney General to bring civil injunctive 
suits would not do the whole job. 

We also need a law to guaranty prompt 
relief to otherwise qualified citizens who are 
being denied their right to vote by reason 
of race, color, religion or national origin. 
The appointment of temporary registrars 
has been suggested as an administrative 
remedy for these cases. Just 2 days ago, 
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the Attorney General, after conference with 
the President, submitted a new proposal 
under which the courts would appoint U.S. 
voting referees. I shall favor whichever 
procedure appears to me, after hearings, to 
promise the most effective relief to the vic- 
tims of State voting deprivations. The reg- 
istrar proposal may have some advantages, 
but the Attorney General’s proposal has the 
distinct merit of being applicable to voting 
as well as registration and is more closely 
related to the existing framework for prose- 
cuting such cases. Actually there is no rea- 
son to consider these proposals mutually 
exclusive. We may need both as an admin- 
istrative and judicial remedy to do the whole 
job. The best solution may be a dual ap- 
proach, and I am now drafting a new bill 
which will combine the best features in both 
proposals. ~* 

Experience with the Kaspers and Faubuses 
in Little Rock and other cities shows a need 
for a Federal law to punish those interfer- 
ing by force with court orders in school cases. 
The deplorable rash of bombings of schools, 
churches and synagogues, and homes in the 
past several years shows the need for a Fed- 
eral antibombing law. The difficulties with 
which the Department of Justice and Civil 
Rights Commission have been faced in ob- 
taining documentary material needed to 
evaluate cases and policies in this field shows 
a need for Federal laws requiring the pres- 
ervation of voting records under court proc- 
ess if necessary. The difficulties which local 
school boards have had in attempting to 
carry out, on a voluntary basis, desegrega- 
tion plans show a need for a Federal grant- 
in-aid program to help local communities 
carry out such programs. The impct on the 
children of servicemen in areas in which the 
schools have been closed in defiance of Fed- 
eral law, shows the need for authority to 
provide extra educational facilities for these 
innocent victims of community desegrega- 
tion controversies. And there is no justifi- 
cation for not acting on the President’s re- 
quest to give his Commission on Nondis- 
crimination Under Government Contracts, 
full statutory authority. 

These are the outlines of a program which 
would justify the name, civil rights. If 
these proposals sound far reaching, it is only 
because so much needs to be done. In light 
of the facts they are in reality very mod- 
erate steps for furthering the liberty and 
equal opportunity of all. our citizens. 

It will be a hard struggle to get this kind 
of program enacted in this session of Con- 
gress. Members of Congress in key positions 
in the House and Senate will be trying to 
block our efforts. A filibuster will have to 
be overcome. But there is no finer mission 
for the energies of Americans. I pledge my 
compete dedication to the task. With your 
help and encouragement, we can succeed. 
Appress sy A. PHrtip RANDOLPH AT THE. NA- 

TIONAL EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP BANQUET 

or I.B.P.O.E.W., NaTIonaL Press CLUB, 

WASHINGTON, D.C., JANUARY 28, 1960 

My dear friends, first of all permit me to 
say that I am honored for the privilege to 
share in this occasion. 

We are here because Negroes are not yet 
fully free. Negroes are not yet fully free be- 
cause the Civil War revolution was never 
completed. The Civil War revolution was 
never fully completed because the new in- 
dustrial and financial rulers of the North 
considered it unnecesary since the Union 
had been saved. 

Because of the fact that we are in the 
midst of a crisis in the civil rights revolu- 
tion now underway, it is well for us to look 
back to note and evaluate the crisis which 
followed the close of the Civil War revolu- 
tion, during which time the major rights 
of Negroes were systematically nullified and 
virtually cast into, the ashcan of history. 
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Tt is important to peint out that in : 
crisis there are two major forces: (1) Dan- a 
ger; (2) opportunity. 

There is always danger that the cause 
be lost and there is opportunity that it may 
be won. Whether it be lost or won depends 
primarily upon the policy and action 
adopted and carried om by the people who 
have a stake in the cause of freedom and 
human justice, 
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As another example of political indiffer- 
ence and unconcerm we have the hideous 
experience of a brutal murder in Mississippi, 
with the killers identified, their premedi- 
tation and conspiracy known in full detail, 
but neither State nor Federal Governments 
able even to punish them for disorderly con- 
duct. An utter and complete breakdown of 
law disgraces the Nation, terrorizes its citi- 
zens, and neither party has yet proposed 
that a Federal antilynch law be enacted, 

The list could be extended. The heart of 
civil rights legislation, section 3, still re- 
mains in a congressional pigeonhole. An 
FEPC law to extend economic opportunity 
and security for Negroes is still another for- 
gotten bill. 

Why have reactionary forces been able to 
frustrate, delay, and obstruct not only these 
urgently needed laws but the enforeement of 
the Supreme Court decisions of 1954 as well? 

The answer is simple. 

This tragic condition proceeds from the 
fact that the leaders of nations do not act 
from motives of pure justice. Instead, they 
seek to maintain a peaceful balance amongst 
the contending forces that comprise the 
nation. No group knows this better than 
southern reactionaries and their northern 
allies. They have always employed the tech- 
nique of creating confusion and diversions, 
with the object of dama the peaceful 
pursuits of government and the social order. 
Their object is to compel the liberal forces 
to submit if they want a peaceful and quiet 
community. Tragically, liberal forces have 
submitted in their quest for an end to dis- 
ruption. 

The pattern of reaction since Reconstruc- 
tion days has been based on these factors: 

1. The Government and the liberals speak 
of justice and progress but more profoundly 
desire internal peace. 

2. The Government and liberals finally 
yield to the demands of those most capable 
of creating maximum pressures and social 
discord. 

3. That Negroes are not capable of creat- 
ing counter pressures that can be more 
forceful and embarrassing to Government | 
than those reaction create. 

To state the condition suggests its solu- 
tion. Our task is te find the nonviolent 
ways to bring direct and powerful pressure 
to bear upon Government, offsetting and 
countering the pressure of reaction. 

We cannot permit the Nation to seek & 
false social serenity by sacrificing the human 
rights and needs of millions of its citizens. 
We must make it clear that we will not 
permit such a false peace to exist but will 
create and conduct a wide variety of actions 
constantly, so that social calm will not pre 
vail until our demands have been met. 

We must make it clear that if reaction can 
win by creating discord in the community, 
peace cannot be found by abandoning our 
rights to reaction because we shall not be 
quiet, polite, or content until justice is firm- 
ly in our hands. 

We must make it clear that democracy 
cannot be mutilated while we sit by pas- 
sively, silently, and submissively. 

To this end, I intend to call for marches 
on the political conventions of both major 
parties, Democratic and Republican. The 
Negro people must stand up before these 
conventions and say to the Nation and the 
world, “We want to be free now.” 
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The concrete demands and just grievances 
of the Negro people presented as they march 
before these conventions is a weapon that 
will circle the globe as a moral missile. 

Such a project, the first of its kind in 
American political history, will mobilize the 
power and resistance within the people and 
will demonstrate that the Negro is aware 
that he holds the balance of power in many 
key States. It will give the parties and 
candidates clear warning that we intend to 
use our ballots to support only those forces 
that will take a firm and unequivocal stand 
for justice now. 

Our marching will furnish clear warning 
that if rash promises are not kept we will 
march again and again to State capitals and 
to the Nation’s Capital. 

We are challenged to demonstrate that 
when we are contemptuously brushed aside 
we will retaliate. We are challenged to 
prove that when political leaders and parties 
yield to reactionary pressures we, too, have 
the will, the determination, and the capacity 
to inflict penalties politically. We are chal- 
lenged to prove that Negro interests cannot 
be dismissed or ignored with impunity. 

We can meet these challenges by march- 
ing at the conventions to declare to the 
Nation and the world that we shall never, 
never relax our pressure until full freedom 
is won. 

———————————————————— 


The University of the Air FAA Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
Oklahoma City and Oklahoma generally 
are especially interested in the Federal 
Aviation Agency because the great FAA 
aeronautical center is located at Will 
Rogers Field. A sprawling jet-age cam- 
pus there accommodates FAA’s schools 
in air safety and air traffic control and 
other FAA operations. Temporary 
headquarters have been set up at near- 
by Norman, Okla., for the agency’s new 
Civil Aeromedical Center. 

Oklahoma’s pride in the FAA Center 
and in the achievements oi our very able 
Federal Aviation Administrator, Gen. 
Elwood R. “Pete” Quesada is made very 
clear in an editorial from the Oklahoma 
City Times of February 23, 1960. 

I want to add my own praise for the 
great accomplishments of the center and 
for the admirable leadership of Pete 
Quesada. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the Oklahoma City Times editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANSWERS AT OKLAHOMA CrTy 

“Pete” Quesada, head of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, is pictured in a recent maga- 
zine story as a “temperamental, mail-fisted, 
blunt-talking exfighter pilot,” but he is 
getting such fine results out of the newly 
created Agency that he has disarmed most 
criticism. 

Oklahoma City has special interest in his 
administration, not only because he is well 
Known in the city but because the FAA 
facility at Will Rogers Field is the second 
largest concentration of FAA employees in 
the world, and is expected to be the largest. 

The most significant aspect of Quesada’s 
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dynamic leadership in FAA is that this 
Agency is making a head-on attack on the 
most tragic problems in aviation, such as the 
recent rash of air disasters, with symptoms 
of internal bombing, and the accidents in- 
volving seemingly inexcusable midair col- 
lisions which have occurred from time to 
time over the years. 

The sudden coming of the jet age has made 
the problems infinitely more difficult, and 
the fantastically increasing air traffic would 
make the barriers seem almost insurmount- 
able except to men of courage, know-how and 
imagination. 

A dozen planes take off and land every 
minute at the 567 U.S. airports, and those 
airlines alone carry 152,300 passengers more 
than 2,200,000 miles a day, zigzagging in all 
directions. 

The old CAA and CAB performed well 
during their tenures, but it soon became evi- 
dent that a comprehensive, airtight control 
was essential, so FAA was designed to replace 
them and streamline the problem into work- 
able proportions. 

When “Pete” Quesada began operations 
he naturally incurred some friction, includ- 
ing that furnished by air pilots organiza- 
tions. However, he turned up examples of 
practices which were too easygoing for the 
modern age. For instance a Boeing 707 
started into a near fatal dive while the pilot 
was out of his cockpit pleasantly chatting 
with the passengers. A fatal accident with 
15 lives lost was revealed, in which it was 
found that the captain had not taken the 
required medical examination for 34% years, 
was 2 months overdue on the required pro- 
ficiency test, and was therefore legally un- 
qualified to fly. The company records for 
which he was responsible were falsified to 
conceal these facts. 

Quesada says that between 50 and 52 
percent of our air accidents are attributable 
to human error, and this is much larger 
than any other single cause. 

The first method of guarding against ac- 
cidents is to improve cockpit discipline and 
airplane maintenance. The fundamental 
requirement is that a pilot must remain 
in his cockpit during flight. 

Other criteria of proper conduct have 
to do with making an instrument approach 
to an airport in bad weather. The pilot 
must have in front of him the procedure 
that is applicable to that particular airport, 
with regard to the “fix,” with altitude 
implications. 

One of the newly promulgated regula- 
tions has to do with the age of pilots. 

While of course it is true that some peo- 
ple age faster than others, it is obvious 
even to the layman that there is need for 
fairly rigid standards, with arbitrary age 
limitations, otherwise favoritism would be 
charged. 

The health factor is being properly stressed 
at the Oklahoma City installation. Tem- 
porary quarters for this study are in the 
south Navy Base at Norman, about 20 miles 
south of Oklahoma City. 

The foregoing angles give only an indi- 
cation of the vast importance and scope 
of FAA. Quesada has a brilliant record of 
achievement to back him up. In Co 
he has been greatly aided by Senator Mrxe 
MONRONEY. 





Censorship by Taxation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the right 
of the people to petition the Congress 
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of the United States is as old as the 
Constitution itself. 

Today the scope and pace of our ac- 
tivity in Congress and other legislative 
bodies is such that infinite care must 
be exercised to prevent our being in- 
sulated from public opinion as we legis- 
late for the good of all of our people. 

To hamper by any means, insidious 
or unintentional, the open and candid 
expression of opinion by our people at 
the forums provided by the Constitution 
would undermine the Democratic pro- 
cesses by which we. remain free. 

The economic system under which we 
live today is shaped by political action 
through legislation. 

A union member, a business owner, a 
stockholder, a customer, each in his or 
her own economic capacity has a vital 
interest in our activity as Members of 
Congress. 

Therefore, Mr. , on May 14, 
1959, I introduced H.R. 7123, a bill to 
amend section 162, the “Ordinary and 
Necessary,” business expense section of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

My bill, H.R. 7123, would amend sec- 
tion 162 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
which permits tax deductions for “Ord- 
inary and Necessary” business expenses, 
by adding this short paragraph, which 

Expenses lawfully incurred in supporting 
or opposing or otherwise influencing legisla- 
tion in the Congress or in a States legisla- 
ture or in the legislative body of a county 


or other local governmental agencies or in 
any submission of proposed legislation to 
the voters, shall be allowed as proper de- 
ductions from gross income. 


The reason for this legislation is quite 
simple and the urgent need for it arises 
from the fact that present internal rev- 
enue service regulations very likely may 
prevent such tax deductions to the great 
detriment of cur Democratic process. 
This regulation provides that expendi- 
tures related to a business or the pro- 
duction of income are nonallowable for 
tax purposes if for “ purposes, 
for the promotion or defeat of legisla- 
including the support of or opposition 
to any candidate for public office, or for 
carying on propaganda including adver- 
tising, related to any of the foregoing 
purposes.” 

Within the Government itself is a 
huge and highly active body of protago- 
nists for one cause or another, for one 
legislative act or another. 

Silenced by restrictions, no facet of 
our economy can cary on a trade or busi- 
ness on a basis of equality with those 
working the other side of the street. 

The Internal Revenue Service regu- 
lation at issue, unless clarified by con- 
gressional action, very likely may prevent 
tax deductions of such expenditures re- 
lated to a business, or payments to a 
union organization, or business associa- 
tion. 

Carried to its ultimate conclusion, a 
purchaser of advertising in a newspaper 
or magazine, a local chamber of com- 
merce, a trade association, national, 
State, or local education and civic or 
voters groups all may be denied the right 
of professional and political activity or 
expression of views which is and must 
remain the sinews of our democratic 
way of life. 
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Mr. Speaker, no tax law, or adminis- 
trative interpretations should be per- 
mitted to stand that would impair the 
ability to communicate freely to all sec- 
tions of the public or elected representa- 
tives, views on legislation affecting the 
economic lives of our citizens, either 
through advertising, membership in an 
organization, distribution of literature 
or any other form of lawful communica- 
tion. 

If we dilute the right of our citizens 
to petition for good laws by punitive 
taxation we deny them the right of self- 
protection from damaging and destruc- 
tive legislative action. 

We cannot legislate in a vacuum. 

Individuals, unions, companies, and 
associations should have their legal 
rights protected in communicating with 
the Government or the public without 
being labeled “propagandists.” : 

We cannot, Mr. Speaker, compel in 
justice our taxpayers to defray the whole 
cost of governmental pressures for legis- 
lation without a compensating business 
tax reduction to offset the costs which 
they must incur in their own defense 
against policies with which they disagree, 
or may affect their rights to do business 
or stay in business. 

It is all very well for some to say tax 
sanctions imposed on communicating 
with Members of Congress, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, do not abridge first 
amendment rights, but simply makes the 
cost of such activities nondeductible for 
tax purposes. However, those who hold 
these views, if they be practical men, 
realize that the imposition of punitive 
taxes is one of the most effective deter- 
rents to the exercise of the constitutional 
rights of every citizen to freely express 
his views. ‘The free expression of views 
ean hardly be deemed as against public 
policy. 

This same conclusion was reached by 
the U.S. Supreme Court in Speiser v. 
Randall, decided in 1958 and found at 
357 US. 513. In this case the Court 
said in part as follows: 

It is settled that speech can be effectively 
limited by the exercise of the taxing 
power * * * the denial of a tax exemption 
for engaging in certain speech necessarily 
will have the effect of coercing the claimants 
to refrain from the prescribed speech. 


On December 29, 1959, the Internal 
Revenue Service, after full notice and 
2 days of public hearings, in which there 
was wide participation, issued these 
final regulations governing the deducti- 
bility of ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses, incurred in activities con- 
nected with the promotion or defeat of 
legislation, directly or indirectly. Re- 
gardless of whether the activity takes 
place in Congress, a State legislature, a 
town council, or whether the issue has 
by referendum or initiative petition been 
put squarely up to the people to legis~ 
late. In addition, this regulation would 
make nondeductible, in part at least, 
dues paid to a labor organization or a 
trade association if such organization or 
association engages in any of the named 
but undefined activities. 

Lastly, the regulation would make sus- 
pect as “propaganda” any advertisement 
or similar public expression of views 
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which an Internal Revenue agent may 
decide is in some way connected with 
the promotion or defeat of legislation. 
To be suspect, an advertisement would 
not have to mention a specific bill, or 
even deal with any specific matter then 
pending before the Congress or a State 
or local legislative body. Similarly, any 
editorial expression by a newspaper or 
other public communications media re- 
lating to affairs of Government could be 
deemed “propaganda”’ with resulting tax 
consequences. 

Still another anomalous situation has 
arisen in connection with a representa- 
tive of a business, business association, 
or a labor organization voluntarily ap- 
pearing before a committee of the Con- 
gress or other legislative body. Under 
the Federal regulation of lobbying act, 
passed by Congress in 1946, mere ap- 
pearances before a 1 com- 
mittee are exempted from the registra- 
tion and reporting provisions of the act. 
However, under the new IRS regula- 
tion the expenditures incurred in such 
appearance may not be a proper tax de- 
duction even though the company or 
organization paying the expenses of 
such witness have a direct and vital eco- 
nomic interest in the subject being con- 
sidered by the committee. This could 
inhibit and dry up express viewpoints 
and put out of action legitimate organ- 
izations contributing much to our eco- 
nomic and moral well-being. 

At hearings before the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, some 45 organizations, in- 
cluding the three major labor organiza- 
tions, appeared to protest the regula- 
tion. In addition, more than 150 other 
groups filed statements objecting to this 
invasion of their right to petition and 
express their views on matters govern- 
mental. 

The Internal Revenue Service tried to 
do a thorough and conscientious job in 
issuing this regulation. Without the 
benefit of precise guidelines laid down 
by the Congress in this field, they have 
been very seriously handicapped in ar- 
riving at a fair and equitable solution. 

Concern over this problem has been 
brought about by the ever-increasing in- 
volvement of all levels of government in 
the daily activities of each and every 
citizen, of each and every State, of each 
and every country, school district, town 
and city in our great country. Because 
of this growing governmental involve- 
ment, every citizen feels it more and 
more necessary to petition his Govern- 
ment and his Representatives in con- 
nection with many of his business or 
livelihood problems. To add to his al- 
ready almost overwhelming problems by 
denying him some modicum of tax relief 
for expenditures he has made in at- 
tempting to gain help in the solution 
of these problems or the economic sur- 
vival of his business is manifestly un- 
fair, undemocratic, and punitive. 

So that my colleagues will have no 
misunderstanding, the application of 
this Internal Revenue Service regula- 
tion is of little or no significance as a 
revenue-raising device. This has been 
acknowledged by high officials of both 
the Internal Revenue Service and the 
Treasury Department. What is involved 
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is punitive taxation on certain activities 
which are highly necessary to out-sound 
democratic processes. When the right 
of free and continuous access of all of 
the people to their elected Representa- 
tives is hindered or stopped because of 
punitive and unintended tax regulations 
controlling business expenditures, then 
legislative clarification is imperative. 

Without precise and definite guidelines 
laid down by Congress, the Treasury 
Department will find it impossible to 
achieve a fair, nondiscriminatory, per- 
manent administrative solution to this 
vexing and growing problem. 

The purpose of the revenue laws is 
to derive money to support the Govern- 
ment and pay for required public sery- 
ices. Tax laws should not be utilized- 
for penalizing any taxpayer who law- 
fully wishes to express his views on 
legislative problems. 

It is for these reasons that I intro- 
duced H.R. 7123 and urge my colleagues 
in Congress to give this bill their urgent 
support and sponsorship on a thorough+ 
ly nonpartisan basis. 





Delhi Tech Forums—A Unique Method 
of Building Effective Citizenship 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OFr NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, February 25, 1960, His Ex- 
cellency William M. Q. Halm, Ambassa- 
dor of Ghana to the United States, 
visited the campus of the State Univer- 
sity Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tute at Delhi, N.Y., to participate in an 
educational event of unusual merit. The 
General Education Division of Delhi 
Tech, with the cooperation of the stu- 
dent union, is sponsoring a forum series 
on “World Trouble Spots and the United 
States,” during the course of which the 
Ambassadors of Ceylon, Ghana, Pakis- 
tan, Israel, and the United Arab Repub- 
lic will present their views on regional 





problems and spell out the role they be-~ 


lieve the United States should play-in 
their respective regions. 

The unique feature of the Delhi Tech 
forums is the opportunity given to each 
Ambassador to spend considerable time 
meeting informally with small groups of 
students enrolled in the international 
relations and economics courses at the 
college. Each Ambassador also ad- 
dresses a large audience of faculty, stu- 
dents, and area residents. 

Meeting with foreign ambassadors 
provides Delhi Tech students with an 
opportunity to exchange ideas, develop 
insight, and gain an understanding of 
the attitudes and values of people the 
world over. This person-to-person ap- 
proach to the study of international re- 
lations encourages students to critically 
analyze and examine facts before form- 
ulating opinions on the vital foreign 
policy questions of the day. In & 
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- democracy such as ours, an informed 
public opinion is vital, since the objec- 
tives of United States foreign policy 
must have the approval of our citizens. 

_.. My purpose in calling attention to one 
of the instructional techniques used at 
Delhi Tech is to point up my belief that 
our colleges and universities must con- 
tinue to provide our young people, in 
ever-increasing measure, with the theo- 
retical and practical intellectual tools 
essential to informed and _ intelligent 
citizenship, The State University Ag- 
ricultural and Technical Institute at 
-Delhi is making a notable contribution 

*to the puruit of effective citizenship. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the excerpted address of His 
Excellency William M. Q. Halm, Ambas- 


..sador of Ghana to the United States on 


“The Obligations and Reasonable De- 
mands on the United States by Africa.” 
This address was delivered to the third 
Delhi Tech forum on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1960. Ambassador Halm was 
introduced by Prof. Edmund Clark of the 
college faculty. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

What has happened in Ghana since 1957 
is symbolic of what is yet to happen in other 
parts of Africa, despite the many diversities 
of that continent. 

First of all, what is this development that 

‘gives coherence and similarity to this great 
continent with a territory four times the 
size of the United States inhabited by no 
less than 220 million people of various races? 
It is simply this—the assertion by Africans 
of their right to the basic human values 
that have given motivation to the whole of 
human history—freedom, enlightenment, de- 
velopment, dignity. Whether in west or 
east Africa, north, central, or south Africa, 
the struggle which has sparked off the con- 
flagration, to some a symbol of hope, to oth- 
ers a sign of despair, is simply the struggle 
for these human values. We see this strug- 
gle in Africa as a universal historical proc- 
ess. It is the same struggie that propelled 
Britain from Roman colonization, through 
the Norman conquest, through Magna Carta, 
the bill of rights, and the reform bill to the 
statute of Westminster. It is the same spirit 
that produced the Mazzinis and Garibaldis 
of Italy, Kemal Ataturk of Turkey, and the 
Founding Fathers who established this great 
Republic of yours. 

But in Africa this historical process has 
long been denied its natural fulfilment be- 
cause of considerations based on race. The 
African, it is alleged, is primitive because 
he is African; he has no history or civiliza- 
tion because he is African; his intelligence 
quotient is zero because he is black; he is 
content with what he has, does not com- 
plain because he is black; he cannot govern 
himself because he is African; he is alleged 
to be the victim of superstition and the 
terrors of nature and therefore the legiti- 
Mate objective of missionary zealots, com- 
mercial adventures, and colonizing imperial- 
ists, always to be kept alive with just so 
much food, shelter, perhaps clothing; the 
unwanted servant of a powerful master race 
Made more powerful by technological pro- 
gress erroneously identified with civiliza- 
tion. 

What the critics failed to emphasize was 
the long record of history and enlightenment 
behind many of these African states: Egypt 
has had an uninterrupted civilization for 
more than 6,000 years. The history of Car- 
thage and its relation to the history of 
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Rome is well known to Latin scholars. In 
the Middie Ages the great Negro empires of 
Songhai, Melee (now called Mali) and Ghana 
flourished in the Niger basin at a time of 
historical darkness in Europe. They had 
seats of learning at Sankore and Timbuctoo 
to which men came from Europe in search 
of learning. They had a well-organized so- 
ciety with an aristocracy founded on intel- 
lect and culture, fine architectural forms, 
music, and dancing. In our own Ghana, 
long before the white man came, we had 
developed advanced forms of social, polit- 
ical, and religious life which so surprised 


the Europeans with their basic democratic ~ 


content, that it was made the basis for a 
long time of the so-called system of indi- 
rect rule in which process they destroyed 
the democratic basis of it and paved the way 
to some of our present problems. Further 
south in -the Rhodesias, the ruins of Zim- 
babwe have been zed as relics of 
a high form of Bantu civilization before the 
white man came. But there is always al- 
most pathological reluctance on the part of 
some Europeans, as Professor Dike, of Ni- 
geria, says, even when presented with the 
evidence to accept the fact of African civil- 
ization and culture. 

I have prefaced my talk with the fore- 
going remarks because of the vital emo- 
tional part Africa’s past has played in the 
independence movement, because much of 
this movement is regarded not as the dawn 
of something new but the restoration of 
an ancient heritage which was temporarily 
lost, a recovery of our dignity, culture, value, 
and self-development—qualities which Af- 
ricans think they cannot secure now till they 
have secured the key which is freedom. 
Thus the great dictum by the Ghana Prime 
Minister which echoes now all over Africa, 
“Seek ye first the political kingdom and all 
other things shall be added unto you.” 
This is what makes 1960 the “magic year of 
African destiny.” How do we see the posi- 
tion and obligations of the United States 
from such a background? 

Let me describe first of all what image the 
United States has traditionally presented 
to Africa. Africans have seen and dealt with 
a number of white nationalities. Having 
been subjected for such a long time by the 
Europeans they have perhaps been in a bet- 
ter position to judge accurately the tempera- 
ments and attitudes of these nationals better 
than most. Your Frenchman comes in and 
straightaway proceeds to create a little 
French elite wedded to French logic and 
French ideas of liberty, fraternity and 
equality. He mixes intimately with this 
class and leaves the rest to stew in what 
he regards as their strange mysteries and 
practices. 

Your Englishman comes in, imperially 
sporting a cane and wearing a khaki helmet, 
is condescendingly courteous to the local 
dignitaries, says how very interesting the 
practices of Africa are, withdraws into the 
aloof settlement of an English lord on his 
estate, leaving the practices to develop, but 
how he cannot say. The German stamps 
everything with teutonic order and regi- 
mented progress willy nilly: 

Your American comes in, goes everywhere, 
anytime, enjoying it all, but damning every- 
thing and everybody. This is, of course, on 
the people-to-people level, but nevertheless 
diplomatic and official relations too have 
thrown up the modern character known as 
the “Ugly American.” 

However, there is another image of Amer- 
ican which is more important for Africa. 
There is probably not a single educated 
African who is not familiar with American 
history. Although most of us come to Amer- 
ican history via British Empire history, when 
we study the War of American Independence 
or “The great Rebellion” as the British 
choose to call it, we soon come to know the 
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truth and admire the anticolonial nature of 
your independence movement. We see: 
George Washington as the great leader he 
was, a nationalist at heart and nut a partisan 
in politics. We learn by heart the great 
principles enunciated by Jefferson and the 
other Founding Fathers and feel the heart- 
throb which these noble words evoke: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident—that all 
men are created equal; that they are endow- 
ed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” We remember 


founding of them on geographical denomina- 
tions” because of “the baleful effects of the 
spirit of party generally.” We learn of the 
period of strain on the unity of your nation 
which precipitated the Civil War and the 
conclusion we come to after all this study 
about the position of this country is * * *. 
“Here is a great country whose history, con- 
stitutional development and national polit- 
ical philosophy will make it sympathetic to 
the present struggle for freedom in Africa.” 

This political position of the United States 
in the World today as we see it is further 
reinforced by the great material wealth and 
power which it possesses. American science 
and technology, wedded to rugged individ- 
ualism has created in this country what is 
probably the highest standard of living in 
the world. You have a total national 
product of some $485 billion and a per capita 
income of some $1,180 as compared with 
Ghana’s $194 and an average of $120 for the 
whole of Africa. While I do not consider it 
to be my legitimate function to tell you 
what the position and obligations of the 
United States should be, I think it is neces- 
sary for you to learn what Africa’s hopes and 
expectations are and what we think prevent 
the fulfillment of these hopes and expecta- 
tions from America, 

As I have said the priority No. 1 struggle 
in Africa today is a struggle for independence 
all over the continent. Any power which 
advances the success of this struggle will be 
seen as the friend of Africa. Any power 
which does less than this will appear other- 
wise in African eyes. Can such a position 
and obligation be assumed clearly and 
definitely by the United States? So far the 
evidence points to the negative. True, the 
United States, has, even if belatedly, hailed 
the independence of new ‘nations in Africa. 
Ghana was recognized by the United States 
without any difficulty; so was the Sudan. 
There was, however, a dragging of feet with 
regard to Guinea, an example which typifies 
the main difficulty of the United States in 
this respect—its position in the cold war. 

The United States as leader of the so- 
called Western Powers, is engaged in an 
ideological confiict with the East under the 
Soviet Union. Because of the need which 
the United States feels of the alliance of 
these Western Powers it is handicapped in 
its capability of declaring its support for the 
colonial territories held by these metropoli- 
tan powers in Africa. This com the 
United States very greatly in the eyes of 
Africa. Even on the ideological level, the 
United States is forced into strange bed- 
fellows, for who can honestly say that Spain, 
Portugal, France, and Belgium, to mention a 
few, are democratic countries, in the sense 
in which Americans say they understand it, 
and who can say that the colonial policies of 
these countries in ee Bre cgeers 
What is it ee eas e 


place in the Central African Federation, 
Kenya, the Union of South Africa, and Portu- 
guese territories? : 

The present impression created by America 
is that it has no African policy even if it 
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has an African Division at the State Depart- 


from outside. On this political level, there- 
fore, although the obligation of the United 
is clear to us, there is not likely to 
be any reasonable demand that can be made 
by Africa upon the United States, in view 
of its known position in the cold war. 
There could, however, be in the United 
Nations a field in which the United States 


rights. But there is a far more important 

politically in which the position of the 
United States places certain obligations upon 
it and upon which reasonable demands could 
be made by Africa on the United States. It 
is this. Most of the emerging nations usually 
emerge with a very strong one-party system 
of government which appears to yield more 
power than Americans are willing to under- 
stand. In Guinea, for example, there is only 
one party. In Ghana there are two parties 
but the Government -Party is firmly en- 
trenched. Americans (not the American 
Government) are apt to jump to the conclu- 
sion from this that there is dictatorship in 
the country. 

Africa has the right to remind Americans 
of their own early history, in this respect. 
Washington did not consider himself a party 
man and even advised against party politics. 
Lincoln had to fight the South in order to 
impose the Constitution upon that part of 
the country and thus preserve the Union. 
It was not for nothing that these two Ameri- 
can patriots did what they did. In the 
same way it must be recognized that these 
African nations have peculiar problems in 
preserving unity which often call for drastic 
legislation in the interest of national unity 
and the preservation, indeed, of their newly 
won independence itself. Nationalist move- 
ments and revolutionary movements are 
often an amalgam of various forces which on 
the attainment of the immediate objective, 
tend to want to knock each other out. 
Knocking each other out is a risky thing for 
a new nation and must therefore be pre- 
vented at the cost of anything else. The 
first task of any government is to govern. 

Secondly, the forms of democracy must not 
be confused with the content of democracy. 
There is great democracy in Ghana today, 
even if we do not have the forms you are 
used to in America. Moreover, democracy is 
not a static thing. There are many intel- 
ligent people today who would deny that 
you have democracy in America. All life is 
a series of social change, and political exper- 
iments must be seen in their overall objec- 
tive rather than their immediate forms only. 
Institutions are the products of society and 
as such different societies will produce dif- 
ferent institutions. In judging and criti- 
cizing these young nations, therefore, we ex- 
pect your tolerance, understanding, even 
sympathy, not sweeping generalization and 
condemnation. 

So much for the political demands that 
Africa can make upon the United States. 
What are the economic demands which it 
can reasonably make? This is very impor- 
tant, because it is probably here that the 
United States is in a position to redress the 
balance of its political balance sheet with 
Africa. The purpose of all independence 
movements in Africa is not political inde- 
pendence per se. It is to win this as an 
instrument to be used in fostering rapid 
economic development which will yield 
fruits in the form of higher standards of 
living for the people in their lifetime. 
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The fact of poverty which is so character- 
istic of Africa does not stem from a poverty 
of resources so much as a poverty in devel- 
opment, our lack of technical know-how, and 
lack of capital. The degree of prevalence 
of one or the other of these varies from coun- 
try to country. Lack of capital, which is 
basic, is due to the low income caused by 
low productivity in these countries. The 
circle is vicious because low incomes never 
generate sufficient savings to produce the 
requisite level of capital necessary to assure 
further growth in the economy. ‘ 

Taking the question of capital formation 
alone, how much is needed at all? A United 
Nations special committee formed to exam- 
ine this question estimated*this at $19 bil- 
lion a year, of which $5.2 billion was esti- 
mated as domestic savings. But it was 
estimated that the rate at which such cap- 
ital could be absorbed would be $2.5 to $3.5 
billion a year for all the underdeveloped 
territories. Mr. Paul Hoffman, the Executive 
Director of the United Nations Special Fund, 
has estimated $40 billion for the next decade, 
or $4 billion a year. Of the $3 billion cur- 
rently being invested in foreign economic 
aid, the United States has been contributing 
approximately $1.5 billion in pure economic 
aid as opposed to military aid. If this rate 
continues for the next 10 years, the total 
would be $15 billion. The U.S. share of the 
additional $30 billion in investment needed 
would be approximately $15 billion, making 
a total U.S. investment for the decade of $30 
billion. 

Last year, of $1,476,321,000 of U.S. eco- 
nomic aid, only $72,925,000 was sent to 
Africa, less than was sent to Europe, South 
Asia, Near East, or Far East. While we rec- 
ognize the obligations of the United States 
to other parts of the world, surely a larger 
part of this could be channeled to Africa. 

There are moreover certain principles 
which must be observed in making such 
capital available to Africa: 

1. It must generate self-sustaining growth 
and must not be looked upon as indefinite. 

2. It must be examined irrespective of cold 
war considerations or strategic value. 

3. It must be flexible and not limited only 
to bankable projects. Thus formal prin- 
ciples of credit-worthiness and capacity to 
repay should not stand in the way of neces- 
sary, but perhaps not economically paying 
projects. 

4. It must involve governmental plan- 
ning and coordination of a kind and scale 
not properly appreciated by the American 
mind. 

These principles are likely to be required 
by most African nations because of their 
neutralist outlook on international affairs 
and the special requirements of these terri- 
tories. If the United States can reorient 
its traditionalist attitudes regarding the 
primacy of private investment over Govern- 
ment investment say through the Export- 
Import Bank, and .Development Loan Fund, 
this would go a long way towards meeting 
a reasonable demand and need. 

This is necessary because in many of these 
territories the preconditions which would at- 
tract private capital do not exist. In Ghana 
alone we have since 1951 spent as much as 
$328 million out of our own resources creat- 
ing such infrastructure at the same time as 
social services. We have embarked on a 5- 
year development plan costing as much as 
$678 million. The capital side alone is 
great but the infrastructure is still needed. 
It is so with many other countries in the 
area. Thus the needs of this area are two- 
fold: (i) Capital assistance and (ii) the 
establishment of the infrastructure to sus- 
tain such provision of capital. In these two 
fields we think reasonable demands can be 
made by this area on the United States. 








States will perforce have to work within the 
framework of a development plan 

by the receiving country. This at once poses 
@ problem for the United States. You are 
wedded to the economic philosophy of pri- 
vate enterprise. Your great wealth and 
progress have by and large been created by 
the individual enterprise of individual Amer- 
icans motivated solely by considerations of 
profit. In the emerging nations of Africa 
though such a business class exists, it does 
not exist in the strength, numbers, and re- 
sources that can assure further develop- 
ment. Ruled by a progressive elite who have 
tasted the benefits and amenities of 20th 
century. civilization, these nations are com- 
mitted to pulling up from scratch their mil- 
lions of citizens whose lives have been 
cramped by the nonavailability of the good 
things of life. The United States will have 
to step in and pick certain basic develop- 
ment projects of the countries concerned 
and help those countries to build their pro- 
jects which may be a hotel, an airport, a 
railway, a network of roads, @ harbor, or a 
power project like the Volta River project 
we contemplate in Ghana. This is what the 
IDA is intended to do when it starts oper- 
ating under the World Bank. 

Since capital itself will flourish best only 
in conditions of political stability, efficient 
administration, managerial and technical 
know-how, and organizational capacity, tech- 
nical assistance will asume as large a place 
as capital assistance as described above. This 
is what in effect the ICA and the special 
fund of the United Nations are trying to do 
with the limited resources at their disposal. 
Their present contribution is far too small 
for the gigantic needs of the areas they serve. 
The provision of experts in the technological, 
engineering, scientific, agricultural, and 
health fields, not only to carry out specific 
assignments, but to train others on the spot 
who can train many more of their country- 
men in these modern techniques which alone 
can service incoming capital. Thus the 
building of research laboratories and train- 
ing institutes in these areas, will be a rea- 
sonable demand on this country. Thirdly, 
surveys of natural resources of those under- 


‘developed territories will be a vital need of 


these areas. These are services America can 
provide because we know you have the know- 
how and the experts who can multiply these 
skills abroad. 

I do not wish to give you the impression 
that these things are not being done at the 
present time. They are being done, but the 
motive, method, scale, and adequacy of these 


various programs are extremely questionable. — 


From the last report of the ICA, you will 
find that Africa received the smallest por- 
tion of the Development Loan Fund and the 
second smallest of technical cooperation. 
Much of the foreign aid of this country went 
into defense support. Now we.do not ques- 
tion the type of national priorities which 
the United States has set itself. 
part, as President Sekou Touré said plainly, 
recognize as valid only the division of the 
world into the rich and the poor; the devel- 
oped and the underdeveloped; any help from 
any part of the world that helps in bridging 
this gap of plenty and poverty without com- 
promising our political sovereignty will be 
acceptable. Perhaps the whole question of 
the development of underdeveloped areas 
must be unified under an international con- 
trol, to remove entirely the dangerous polit- 
ical element. This is a task for the giving 
nations to solve, not ours; and we expect the 
United States and the Soviet Union to un- 
dertake such a task. In the present world 
with its bilateral, multilateral, and interna- 
tional agencies we shall seek wherever we can 
get. 
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In solving the first problem, the United 
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canal Zone Sovereignty: New York 
Panama Canal Society Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for many 
months radical agitations aimed at 
wresting control of the Panama Canal 
have mountéd. Culminating on No- 
yember 3 and 28, 1959, in attempted mob 
invasions of the Canal Zone that had to 
be repelled with force, our failure to as- 
sert our just rights at Panama have 
made our country a laughing stock of 
the world. 

Unfortunately, important elements of 
the press, such as Foreign Affairs and 
the Washington Post, have failed to pre- 
sent the true issues. The result has 
been that large numbers of our citizens 
are not informed as they should be and, 
for a time, the ideas of pro-Communist 
forces have had unrestricted play in the 
mass media. 

Notwithstanding the obvious blackout 
of news on the Panama Canal situation, 
informed elements in the country have 
made themselves felt in the form of reso- 
lutions to the. Congress and letters to its 
Members. 

The latest organization to pass such 
a resolution was the New York Society 
of the Panama Canal of which Col. John 
J. Fitzpatrick is Secretary-treasurer, 

The resolution follows: 

To Hon. Dantet J. Fioop, Member of Con- 
gress: 

The New York Society of the Panama 
Canal has made and adopted the following 
resolutions: 

“Whereas article II of the Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla Treaty of 1903 provides: 

“'The Republic of Panama grants to the 
United States in perpetuity the use, occupa- 
tion and control of a zone of land and land 
under water for the construction, mainte- 
hance, operation, sanitation, and protection 
of said canal of the width of 10 miles ex- 
tending to the distance of 5 miles on each 
side of the centerline of the route of the 
canal to be constructed, with the proviso 
that the cities of Panama and Colon and 
the harbors adjacent to said cities, shall 
not be included within this grant); and 

“Whereas article III of said treaty provides 
further: 

“*The Republic of Panama grants to the 
United States all the rights, power, and au- 
thority within the zone mentioned and de- 
scribed in article II of this agreement, and 
within the limits of all auxiliary lands and 
_ Waters mentioned and described in said ar- 
| ticle II, which the United States would 
Possess and exercise if it were the sovereign 
Of the territory within which said lands and 
| Waters are located, to the entire exclusion 
of the exercise by the Republic of Panama 
of any such sovereign rights, power, or au- 
thority’; and 

“Whereas the United States, pursuant to 
_ Said treaty, expended approximately 400 mil- 
lions of dollars in the construction of the 

Contemplated canal and also expended the 
lives of hundreds of its citizens during the 

Construction period; and 

“Whereas the United States paved the 

Streets of the cities of Panama and Colon 
| 8nd constructed water and sewerage systems 
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in both of said cities at its own cost and 
expense despite the fact that both of said 
cities are expressly excluded by said treaty 
from the control of the United States; and 

“Whereas the United States has meticu- 
lously performed its obligations under the 
said treaty and the treaties amendatory 
thereof; and 

“Whereas recent events in Panama indicate 
clearly that the Republic of Panama, urged 
on by agitators, Communists, and political 
candidates, has evidenced an intent to re- 
pudiate the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty and 
the treaties amendatory thereof: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the New York Society of the 
Panama Canal, a voluntary association of 
men who participated in the construction of 
the Panma Canal, That the State Depart- 
ment of the United States is hereby urged 
to advise the Republic of Panama in no 
uncertain terms that the United States has 


lived up to its treaty obligations and that it. 


expects the Government of the Republic of 
Panama to do likewhise; and be it further 

“Resolved, That in the event the State 
Department of the United States fails to take 
appropriate action to safeguard the treaty 
rights of the United States in and to the 
Panama Canal that the Congress of the 
United States be urged to take appropriate 
action by concurrent resolution or resolu- 
tions, couched in no. uncertain terms, that 
the United States does not propose to yield 
any part of its treaty rights; and. be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to the Secretary of State and to the 
appropriate congressional committees hav- 
ing jurisdiction over Panama Canal affairs.” 

Respectfully, 
JOHN J. FrrzpaTrRick, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





Perspective on Air Safety Problems and 
Programs of the Federal Aviation 
Agency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
recent constructive hearings of the Sub- 
committee on Aviation, chairmaned by 
our able colleague, the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Mownroney], have 
brought into focus the problems of air 
safety in our changing and growing gen- 
eral pattern of civil aviation with em- 
phasis on air transport operations. 

My attention has been directed to an 
editorial, “Perspective on Safety” in the 
magazine Aviation Week, February 8, 
1960. 

Robert Hotz has authored this view- 
point on the work of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency under the administration of 


‘Elwood R. Quesada. 


Mr. President, I am in accord with the 
thinking expressed by Mr. Hotz that 
“the immediate problem is to push 
modernization of navigation, traffic con- 
trol and airport facilities as fast as pos- 
sible, and to develop an effective indus- 
try-Government relationship that will 
keep pushing toward this goal,” and I 
also commend to my colleagues other 


A851 


provocative and praiseworthy comment 
in this editorial. 

I request that the Aviation Week edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PERSPECTIVE ON SAFETY 
(By Robert Hotz) 

Senate hearings conducted by Senator 
MonronevY’s Subcommittee on Aviation have 
provided a good perspective on the air safety 
problems facing civil aviation, particularly 
the air transport industry. One of the main 
considerations of the Senate group has been 
to explore the efficacy of the Federal Aviation 
Act which created the Federal Aviation 
Agency a little more than a year ago. It is 
certainly appropriate to review the opera- 
tions of this agency to determine whether it 
has produced the results that this legislation 
was aimed at. 

It is pretty clear from the testimony of 
most witnesses appearing before the Mon- 
roney subcommittee that, while there are 
many minor differences of opinion on how 
the Federal Aviation Agency should function, 
there is general agreement that the act has 
stood its initial test of time, and the FAA 
is roaring down the right track. 

Biggest criticism of FAA has been of the 
speed and alleged arbitrariness of its rule- 
making procedures. There has been an acute 
need for accelerating the prolonged and often 
pointless debates that made the old rule- 
making process so ineffective and kept it so 
far behind the current operational problem 
of aviation. We can understand the feeling 
of urgency that has stimulated Elwood R. 
“Pete” Quesada, the FAA Administrator, to 
compress this rulemaking cycle.- We cau 
also sympathize with his impatience at hav- 
ing to listen to the shrill and monotonous 
tirades of special interest pleaders who infest 
Washington and use the headlines they gain 
attacking FAA to impress the dues-paying 
members of their special groups. 

However, it is apparent that whatever the 
validity and justice of its case, FAA would 
do well to provide for more informal and 
public discussion of its proposed rules rather 
than adhering strictly to the letter of admin- 
istrative procedures. It is also evident that, 
while “Pete” Quesada needed to throw the 
book at violators of air safety regulations 
without fear or favor to establish the fact 
that he meant business, some of his sub- 
ordinates have carried this intent beyond 
reasonable grounds in some instances and 
have descended to a nit picking and over- 
legalistic approach to safety enforcement. 

There can be no sympathy from the public 
or air transport industry for the type pilot 
behavior cited by “Pete” Quesada in his 
testimony before Senator MONRONEY’s group. 
FAA must continue to prosecute this type of 
irresponsible, willful violator with all the 
vigor at its command. The Air Line Pilots 
Association and other pilot groups must 
support this type of safety enforcement or 
lose their effectiveness as legitimate spokes- 
men for the majority of pilots who have a 
most sincere interest and the biggest stake in 
safety achievements. - 

Nobody believes that pilots who slept with 
their feet on the radar, barred FAA inspec- 
tors from the cockpit or flew into a moun- 
tainside in broad daylight are typical of the 
majority of airline pilots. But they are 
typical of an irresponsible minority who must 
be combed from the aid by concerted action, 
beginning with company qualification pro- 
grams and supported by FAA as a last resort. 

Airline top management too must devote 
considerably more attention to its safety 
problems and provide more support for its 
operations’ people in their clashes with 
comptrollers over the admittedly high cost 
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of many safety contributions. FAA safety 
regulations are aimed at providing minimum 


standards, and some airlines have been con- 
sistently ahead of FAA in adopting new safe- 
ty devices, such as airborne radar, and in 
exceeding FAA requirements in such areas 
as copilot qualification and the retirement 
of obsolete equipment. Airline operations’ 
personnel have been more acutely conscious 
of safety problems as they arise and are 
vigorous in their attack on them. But all 
too often, they fall short of achieving their 
goals because of top management indiffer- 
ence or misunderstanding. 

Airlines will find their mailboxes contain- 
ing less FAA violation notices if they do an 
increasingly better job of policing their own 
backyards. Virtually everybody testifying 
before Senator MoNRONEY’s group agreed on 
the major unsolved safety problems facing 
aviation in traffic control and terminal facili- 
ties.. As we have pointed out so often, the 
current FAA leadership cannot be held ac- 
countable for this deplorable lag in develop- 
ing, financing, and installing a modern elec- 
tronic navigation and traffic control system 
and high intensity lights. This is the area 
that needs concerted effort by all elements 
of aviation, including Senator MoNnrRoNEY’s 
group and their legislative colleagues in both 
the House and Senate. 

This is the area where, without effective 
action today, the safety problems of tomor- 
row are certain to be compounded. We are 
getting a little impatient with the mo- 
notonous criticism of FAA Administrator 
Quesada as a “one man show” and “dictator.” 
For it is in this vital area of trying to make 
up for the precious time lost by a series of 
“nomad” CAA administrators,, who fumbled 
and bumbled these vital programs, that the 
first year of the FAA bas required the vigor- 
ous drive displayed by “Pete” Quesada to 
overcome the inertia of the broad-seated 
bureaucrats. 

We earnestly hope he can instill more of 
his vigor into the lower tiers of FAA leader- 
ship that he will leave behind him when he 
retires. There is little profit for anybody in 
the aviation business in continuing the spe- 
cial interest sniping that has muddied the 
Washington aviation scene in recent years. 
Real safety achievements do not come from 
regulations or legal proceedings. They can 
be achieved only by a genuine spirit aimed 
at topnotch performance all down the line. 

The immediate problem is to push modern- 
ization of navigation, traffic control, and 
airport facilities as fast as possible and to 
develop an effective industry-Government re- 
lationship that will keep pushing toward this 
goal long after the current FAA leadership 
has retired. 





Eradication and Control of Saltcedars in 
the Streams of the Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced a resolution 
providing for a program of research and 
experimentation toward the eradication 
and control of ‘worthless saltcedars in 
the streams of the Nation. Our ex- 
tremely limited water resources, partic- 
ularly in the Western States, are being 
drained needlessly of an estimated 25 
million acre-feet annually by these 
water-consuming growths. 
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All of us have been greatly concerned 
for many years regarding the tremendous 
wastage of water, as well as damage 
caused, through failure to provide proper 
dams and reservoirs on our rivers. Great 
progress has been made in that direction 
through the dedication of our legislators 
to the development of adequate controls. 
However, it is well realized much remains 
to be done in this area and businessmen 
and civic leaders are cooperating to the 
fullest extent in urging and planning ac- 
tion for the protection of one of our most 
valuable national assets, our water re- 
sources. 

During the last Congress, legislation 
was enacted to determine methods for 
conversion ef brackish and saline water 
into usable quality. This step has re- 
sulted in extensive research by the In- 
terior Department Office of Saline Water 
which has produced experimental meth- 
ods for converting nonpalatable water 
into a quality acceptable for human con- 
sumption and utilization. Some prog- 
ress has been made since that program 
was inaugurated and their is great hope 
for future benefits to be derived from 
these methods of research. 

The present Congress is continuing 
those efforts to provide all possible aids 
for increasing beneficial supplies of wa- 
ter. As a matter of fact, I presented 
some of this same information to the 
Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resources when it held hearings 
in Albuquerque last fall. It is my under- 
standing that the great interest ex- 
pressed in this subject in Albuquerque 
was duplicated in all cities where this 
committee held hearings. Therefore, it 
is quite evident that the citizens of the 
various States recognize and are con- 
cerned over the. problem of water 
suppties. 

My own State, New Mexico, has suf- 
fered and continues to suffer economi- 
cally from its shortage of. water re- 
sources. In the few irrigated areas of 
the State, it has been well proven that 
New Mexico can rank with other: out- 
standing States of the Nation in agri- 
cultural production—if there is adequate 
water. Not only is agriculture limited 
by such aridness but industrial expan- 
sion in the State is held to a minimum 
because large corporations hesitate to 
locate their facilities in an area which 
has a history of continuing water short- 
ages. 

It is for these many reasons that I 
urge passage of the resolution I have 
introduced. Through its provisions, the 
Department of Agriculture in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Reclamation, 
U.S. Geological Survey, as well as State 
and local water authorities, will conduct 
a 5-year study of the development of 
tamarisks and similar phreatophytes. 
This program will include research into 
the botanical, hydrological, and clima- 
tological factors influencing the growth 
of saltcedars. As a result of that re- 
search, it is hoped economical methods 
will be developed for eradicating and 
controlling their growth. 

To my knowledge, only limited re- 
search in this field has been carried on 
previously. In 1951, phreatophytes 
were removed from 35 miles of the Rio 
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Grande near Elephant Butte Reseryojr 
in New Mexico with resultant saving of 
200,000 acre-feet of water in the follow. 
ing 5-year period. Therefore, we know 
the eradication of saltcedars will saj. 
vage a great desl of water each year, 
The real problem is how we can do it as 
economically as possible. Previous at- 
tempts to control saltcedars have con- 
sisted of mowing the extensive growths 
as well as spraying them. However, in 
addition to being extremely expensive, 
these methods proved to be complete 
failures. Even though the plants were 
cut, their seeds were strewn into the 
rivers and spread rapidly. 

Although the greatest concentration 
of these parasites now exists in the 
Western States, they spread at a fan- 
tastic rate and present a real threat to 
water resources in much of the rest of 
the United States. 

Because I believe my resolution rep- 
resents the first real and constructive 
step toward an adequate research pro- 
gram into the control of saltcedars, I 
urge favorable action upon it as soon as 
possible. 





Equal Rights Amendment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to present a letter from my 
friend and constituent, Mrs, Gara Lyon, 
of Anchorage, Alaska, on the subject of 
the equal rights amendment, and ask 


unanimous consent to have it inserted 


in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fepruary 16, 1960, 


Senator E. L. Bos BartLert, 
Senator from Alaska, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.. 

Dear SENATOR BARTLETT: I note by the 
Sectt'e paper of Sunday, February 14, that 
the ec ual rights amendment has been unan- 
imously approved by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and is now pending before the 
Senate. 

I daresay that it is unnecessary to urge 
you to vote for this but I am-making the re- 
quest in any event. I sincerely feel in this 
day and age when so much is made over civil 
rights this is long overdue, 

The Business & Professional Women’s 
Clubs, the only nonclassified club open to all 
business and professional women, have long 
endorsed this bill. You may perhaps recall 
that our club was against the change in the 
social security law which lowered the fe 
tirement age for women to 62 for two rea- 
sons. First, since women are outliving men 
at the present time, at least, we felt it was 
not realistic and also that women not legally 
trained would be misled into believing they 
would get full benefits at an earlier age 
merely by virtue of belonging to the female 
sex. In talking with quite a number lately 
I have found that some have beef 50 

I thoroughly disagree with Alice Leopold 
of the Women’s Bureau that women 
thereby lose legislation designed to preserve 
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their creative function. I can see no more 
reason for that than the repeal of any other 


‘jJegislation designed to protect certain classes 


of workers in many fields. 

With reference to the social security law I 
would like to make one comment on equality. 
As you know many, many women operate 
small businesses, the writer among them, 
and in so doing we are required to pay into 
the social security fund with no matching 
funds from an employer. 

It is all my hard earned money and I have 
to pay it in whether or no. Then, in the 
name of justice, why should not my husband 
be able to draw on that if I should die, 
whether he was dependent upon me and 
whether or not I was currently covered at 
the time, if I had full coverage. 

If I could take the same money and put it 
into an annuity I could designate any re- 
sidual beneficiary I pleased. If there are any 
equal rights in such a discriminatory law I 


. fail to observe them. 


It is quite possible that an equal rights 
amendment would not cure this situation 
and that it might take special legislation 
aimed at this particular law but I merely cite 
that as one example of inequities now exist- 
ing. Of course, many states have glaring ex- 
amples. Even our beloved Alaska has one or 
two, though our laws are far superior to 
average. 

Any help you can give us in this matter 
will, I know, be deeply appreciated by the 
workingwomen of this country. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Gara H. Lyon. 





American Legion Program for Rehabili- 
tation and Economic Welfare of Vet- 
erans and Their Dependents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the fine statement of the national 
commander of the American Legion, 
Martin B. McKneally, before the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. I com- 
mend this statement to the Members. 
STATEMENT By MartTin B. McKNEALLY, Na- 

TIONAL COMMANDER, THE AMERICAN LEGION, 

Berore tHe House VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

ComMITTEE, Tuespay, Marcu 1, 1960 


On behalf of the American Legion I deeply 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before 
your distinguished committee for the pur- 
pose of presenting the 1960 program of the 
American Legion for the rehabilitation and 
economic welfare of veterans and their de- 
pendents. The national commander of the 
American Legion has no assignment of 
greater importance. 

To share this privilege and responsibility 
Ihave with me today many members of the 
American Legion and the American Legion 
Auxiliary. From every State, they are in 
Washington to participate in the 37th An- 
fual National Rehabilitation Conference of 
the American Legion. The conference will 


'toOmmence this afternoon and continue 


en Friday noon, at the Statler-Hilton 
tel 

The purpose of the conference is to pro- 
vide a forum in which community, State, 
and national representatives of the Ameri- 


an Legion, together with the responsible 


Government officials, might discuss prob- 
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lems encountered in the day-to-day admin- 
istration of veterans’ benefits and services; 
and, seek solutions acceptable to all con- 
cerned. 

We are aware of your busy schedule but 
we would be greatly honored if any of you 
could find time to attend one or more ses- 
sions of the conference and join with us in 
our discussions. 

Many of those who accompany me this 
morning are already well known to mem- 
bers of your committee. I do wish to intro- 
duce to you the young man on my left, 
however. He is Robert H. Hazen, of Port- 
land, Oreg., chairman of our national eco- 
nomic Commission. I am sure the gentle< 
man on my right needs no special intro- 
duction. As chairman of the American 
Legion National Rehabilitation Commission, 
Bob McCurdy, of Pasadena, Calif., is often 
referred to as “Mr. Rehabilitation.” He has 
long been a leader in the American Legion’s 
fight for the rights of the disabled, while 
continuing to insist upon programs and 
principles that are fair both to the veterans 
concerned and to the taxpayers of this 
country. 

The American Legion is fortunate to have 
men of such caliber, ability, and under- 
standing as Bob McCurdy and Bob Hazen 
devote so much of their personal time and 
effort to. the cause of veterans and their de- 
pendent survivors. 

The American Legion realizes its good for- 
tune in its association, in connection with 
its responsibilities to the veterans of three 
wars, with the members of this committee, 
and takes this opportunity to salute the 
members of the committee for their courage, 
wisdom, and objectivity. It need not be ob- 
served that in all of your progressive and 
splendid enactments in behalf of the cause 
of veterans the spirit which characterized 
your committee has been one of nonpar- 
tisanship. No higher praise can come to 
such a group. 

The American Legion recognizes that the 
able chairman of this committee has worked 
hard and to great effect in curing the weak- 
nesses and correcting the defects and inte- 
grating the law with reference to veterans 
matters. The American Legion is deeply 
grateful to him for his interest in the dis- 
abled veteran, and lauds him as a great con- 
tributor to the welfare of the veteran, and 
by that means the welfare of our country. 

The American Legion notes with sorrow 
the passing of Congressman Stephen V. 
Carter, of Iowa, and wishes the record. of 
this meeting to show its regret. Congress- 
man Carter, although his membership on 
this committee was for a short period of 
time only, demonstrated a keen interest in 
the needs of veterans. 

For the accomplishment of our legislative 
program on behalf of veterans, we are de- 
pendent upon the members of your commit- 
tee and our other friends in Congress. Need- 
less to say, our proposals will only be as 
effective as they are sound. Therefore, just 
as we solicit your help in translating our 
thoughts into law, we invite your counsel 
and advice. 

We want you to feel free to utilize our 
channels of communication and service. 
Every veteran in America is within reach of 
some service officer of the American Legion. 
Our service network forms a very effective 
medium for both the dissemination and the 
gathering of information. It is a well-sea- 
soned sounding board for the testing of new 
ideas in veterans’ affairs. 

Those with me today are but a portion of 
the thousands of individuals who are in 
daily touch with the Nation’s veterans, 
largely on a volunteer basis, in the name of 
the American Legion. They see and talk 
with the men, women, and children whose 
lives have been vastly improved; whose suf- 
ferings have been alleviated; and whose 
talents have been utilized for the good of 
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the country, as a result of the laws over 
which your committee has primary respon- 
sibility. They also see cases that need addi- 
tional help; help that can come only in the 
form of new legislation, or revitalized and 
liberalized existing legislation. 

It is this latter group of cases that gives 
rise to our legislative program. Relief-seek- 
ing resolutions, adopted in community posts 
of the American Legion, are channeled up- 
ward to department and national conven- 
tions. Only those with merit become a part 
of the program that we bring to your com- 
mittee for consideration, 

The current rehabilitation and economic 
legislative program includes resolutions 
adopted as early as our 1958 national con- 
vention. To save your time, I shall speak 
only to those resolutions that have been 
added to the program since my predecessor, 
Preston B. Moore, of Oklahoma, appeared be- 
fore you 1 year ago. 

A full listing of all resolutions 
a@ part of our current program is attached to 
my statement. At the appropriate time, Mr. 
Miles D. Kennedy, director of our legislative 
division, and other staff officials, will be 
happy to present the views of the American 
Legion on specific legislation concerning 
these resolutions. 

With your permission, I shall cover what 
I deem to be the more pressing and vital of 
these issues by subject categories. 


SERVICE-CONNECTED COMPENSATION 


The American Legion believes it is appro- 
priate to grant increases in the rates of dis- 
ability and death compensation. 

The monthly rates of disability compensa- 
tion were last increased effective October 1, 
1857, at which time the amount for total 
disability was raised by slightly more than 
24 percent; whereas, the amounts for ratings 
less than total were raised approximately 10 
percent. 

Since 1957, practically all other forms of 
pay and allowances over which Congress has 
control have been increased, including civil 
and military salaries and retirement pay, 
railroad retirement, and social security bene- 
fits. 

The rates of death compensation have not 
been increased since 1954. It is true that 
many widows, children, and dependent par- 
ents did receive higher awards beginning 
January 1, 1957, by switching to rates of 
dependency and indemnity compensation 
under the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Sur- 
vivor Benefits Act. But those who were not 
in a position to take advantage of that act 
should hardly be expected to continue in- 
definitely at death compensation rates with- 
out a cost-of-living increase. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics announced 
only last Thursday that the Consumer Price 
Index for January was 125.4, only two-tenths 
of a point down from its alltime high of 
last November. For those veterans and 
widows who must rely on their VA compen- 
sation check, this index might more realisti- 
cally be described as a “survival index.” 

The American Legion also believes it nec- 
essary to reestablish balance in the com- 
pensation program by the amounts 
payable for the several disability evalua- 
tions accurately reflect the degree of dis- 
ability; and, by providing additional 
amounts for veterans with dependents when 
rated less than 50 percent in degree on the 
same basis as for those rated at 50 percent 
and above. 

The rates of disability compensation were 
first thrown out of balance in 1952 when the 
amounts payable for ratings of 50 percent 
by 15 percent; 
whereas, amounts for ratings below 50 per- 


pensation are concerned. For example, the 
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rather, it is less than 80 percent of this 
amount. 

Disparity in the amount of compensation 
Payable, as compared with the percentage 
evaluation, tends. to defeat the principle 
upon which the rating schedule is based. 
The schedular are intended, insofar 
as possible, to reflect the average impair- 
ment in earning capacity due to the various 
kinds and degrees of disability. The 
amount of compensation payable for a 
given percentage evaluation should bear the 
same relation to total compensation as the 
percentage bears to 100 percent disability. 
The degree and the dollars should coincide. 

It is understood that your committee has 
had the matter of disability ratings and 
compensation under study for -some time. 
It is hoped that your investigations will 
culminate in upward adjustments of com- 
pensation during this session of Congress. 

We also are aware that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is conducting related studies, 
possibly with a view to making major modi- 
fications in the rating schedule. It would 
appear that the impetus for such studies 
derives from certain recommendations which 
were contained in the report of the Bradley 
Commission. 

The philosophy underlying these recom- 
mendations is in opposition to that held by 
the American Legion. In particular, the 
Bradiey Commission recommendations rela- 
tive to the VA rating schedule seem to stem 
from considerations of economy rather than 
justice. Such recommendations would 
eliminate most if not all of the 10- and 20- 
percent ratings. They would put in jeop- 
ardy the average-impairment principle. In 
addition, the time-tested extra-schedular 
statutory awards would be discarded for 
new and vague norms for disability evalua- 
tions. 

We are confident your committee will pro- 
vide opportunity for a full hearing on any 
legislative proposals to modify the VA rating 
schedule. 

VA HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL PROGRAM 


American Legion service officers and field 
representatives continue to report that VA 
hospital managers are experiencing difficulty 
in operating at maximum capacity under 
their inpatient and outpatient fund allo- 
cations. For this reason, we are inclined to 
question the adequacy of the President's 1961 
budget requests in these sensitive areas. 
The amounts are considerably short of 
what are considered necessary by the operat- 
ing services. 

We feel sure that you will do what you 
can to prevent any reductions in the pro- 
posed VA budget on the part of the Con- 
gress. 

It is gratifying to see that the budget will 
include funds to commence construction of 
the badly needed replacement hospitals at 
Martinez, Calif., Cleveland, Ohio, and Wash- 
ington, D.C., plus additional amounts to 
launch the 12-year modernization program. 
The American Legion acknowledges with 
deep gratitude the part played by your 
committee in bringing to pass this essential 
effort to prevent further deterioration of 
the hospital facilities. 


I bring to your attention that the VA 
hospital system is facing a crisis of another 
kind, and one which will also require your 
most earnest interest. I refer to the rapidly 
advancing number of patients who are 
chronically ill, yet have received maximum 
hospital benefits. The VA is experiencing 
great difficulty in placing such individuals 
in satisfactory non-VA institutions. As the 
veteran population grows older this problem 
will be magnified greatly. Steps must be 
taken forthwith to arrive at an acceptable 
solution. 
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This matter has deeply concerned the 
American Legion for some time. We have 
concluded that the VA must be provided 
with new authority to cope with the situa- 
tion. In recent hearings before your Sub- 
committee on Hospitals, staff representatives 
of our national rehabilitation commission 
presented a proposal based on a resolution 
adopted last fall by the national executive 
committee of the Legion. 

We ask that the Congress grant the VA 
authority to construct convalescent cottages 
on the grounds of five widely scattered hos- 
pitals in order to conduct a pilot study of 
ways and means to meet the impending 
crush of cases. It is suggested that selected 
patients be discharged to such cottages for 
appropriate medical supervision and nursing 
care. 

Such a proposal could have many far- 
reaching beneficial effects. It would release 
an otherwise occupied hospital bed for use 
by a veteran requiring active treatment, It 
would lengthen the time for which the 
125,000 authorized bed level might ade- 
quately serve our basic hospital needs. It 
would provide ideal opportunities for re- 
search in geriatrics without tying up more 
expensive hospital beds. 

More important, however, {t could well 
lead to solutions for dealing with the great 
bulk of cases yet to come. In the meantime, 
the VA would be continuing its efforts to re- 
habilitate all patients of this type, with a 
view. to restoring their capacity for inde- 
pendent living. 

The addition of convalescent cottages 
should make for a more balanced hospital 
community. Administrative details relative 
to the transfer of a patient from a hospital 
bed to a cottage, or back again as required, 
should be held to a minimum. We visualize 
that the buildings should be as homelike as 
possible; that is, they should avoid both the 
appearance and atmosphere of an institu- 
tional setting. 

Regardless of the details, we deem it essen- 
tial that steps be taken soon to meet this 
threatening issue. I respectfully urge your 
serious consideration of our proposal. 

. LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM 


The American Legion believes that the 
life insurance contract rights of otherwise 
eligible World War II and Korean conflict 
veterans should be reopened for a limited 
time. When the right to apply for amounts 
or additional amounts of national service 
life insurance was removed, many veterans 
were prevented from securing the desired 
protection because of personal circum- 
stances. 

It would be simple justice to make the 
coverage available to them, if only for a 
short time. We suggest a 1-year period fol- 
lowing date of approval of the enabling leg- 
islation in which the veterans concerned 
might apply. It is agreed that the adminis- 
trative cost on insurance so issued should be 
borne by the policyholders. 

ADMINISTRATION OF BENEFITS 

The American Legion supports the mainte- 
nance of not less than one VA regional office 
in each State, and opposes the closing of any 
office that, by reason of its location, provides 
the necessary services with a minimum of 
inconvenience to the veterans in the affected 
area, We further oppose any curtailment of 
VA services through workload consolida- 
tions. 

We view with a great deal of concern the 
reported reduction of contact offices, It is 
difficult to understand the rationale which 
says that this will lead to greater efficiency. 
It is my belief that internal efficiency of the 
Veterans’ Administration is not the ultimate 
thing to be desired. In all these matters the 
concern is for service to the veteran, and 
that only. Not even the desire for internal 
efficiency must be allowed to interfere with 
that. Such a rationale defeats the purpose 





for which the American people demanded 
that the Veterans’ Administration be or. 
dained, 

LOAN GUARANTEE PROGRAM 


The American Legion believes that the 
loan guarantee program for World War It 
veterans should be extended for 2 additional 
years; and, that the program for both World 
War II and Korean conflict veterans should 
be revitalized by taking steps to insure the 
renewed and continued flow of private in- 
vestment into GI home loans. 

The World War II program is scheduled to 
end this coming July 25. We ask that it be 
continued to July 25, 1962. We further ask 
that the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
be provided with the same authority to reg- 
ulate the interest rate on GI loans as the 
Federal Housing Administration Commis- 
sioner now exercises over FHA loans. 

PENSION PROGRAM 

The American Legion has no current res- 
olution seeking amendment of the new pen- 
sion law. The 1959 national convention 
went on record in support of H.R, 7650, the 
bill introduced by your chairman that be- 
came Public Law 86-211, 

This action by the convention was based 
upon the same reasons that our organiza- 
tion, under the leadership of the then com- 
mander, had earlier supported your com- 
mittee in the development of the legisla- 
tion. The numbers of needy veterans and 


dependents to be benefited, as estimated by 


the Veterans’ Administration, made it im- 
perative that we do so even though we had 
requested rates higher than those contained 
in the bill. 

Our national staff and our department 
service officials are carefully scrutinizing the 
interpretations placed on the terms of the 
law by the Veterans’ Administration, with 
particular regard for the more controversial 
features such as the counting of a spouse’s 
income and the corpus of estate test. Like- 
wise, we are interested in the procedural in- 
structions for implementing the law. This 
will be a major topic of discussion during 
this week’s rehabilitation conference. 

When the law takes effect next July 1, we 
will closely observe its impact on the pension 
program as a whole as well as on individual 
cases. Naturally, we are very curious as to 
whether the VA’s predictions as to numbers 
and percentages of cases to be favorably af- 
fected will be borne out in practice, since 
these figures played such a large part in our 
decision to support the legislation. It is 
important to note that the President’s 1961 
budget request to service the new law is $285 
million; whereas, the first-year cost estimate 
had originally been placed at $308 million. 

Surely, by the time of our national con- 
vention next October, we should have more 
concrete data both as to the law‘s effect and 
its possible defects. 

While this completes my brief résumé of 
the major aspects of the Legion’s 1960 legis- 
lative program for veterans, I should like to 
say a few words about some related and 
equally important issues. 

The American Legion is not unmindful of 
the high cost of veterans’ benefits; and, it is 
obvious that many of our current resolu- 
tions would require additional expenditures 
of public funds. We have pointed out, how- 
ever, that the cost of veterans’ readjustment 
and rehabilitation programs is in reality a 


delayed cost of conducting war. We have 
' likewise called attention to the fact that 


the annual Federal expenditures for veterans’ 
programs, expressed as a percentage of our 
yearly gross national product, have remained 
almost constant for close to three-quarters 
of a century even though the veteran popula- 
tion has fluctuated widely in that time. 


Further, we sincerely believe that so long. 


as the principles upon which our veteran 
programs are based remain sound, the cost 
will never be out of keeping with the Na- 
tion’s ability to pay. 
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Those who, on grounds of false economy, 
seek to destroy veterans’ benefit programs, 
discover upon investigation that the un- 





x derlying principles are unassailable. Failing 


to find fault with principles, they turn the 
attack on the veterans themselves. By this 
strategy, they hope to undermine public 
support of the benefit programs. 

Thus, they spread misconceptions as to 
the nature and cost of benefit programs; 
they magnify and distort minor issues out 
of all proportion to their statistical and 
monetary importance. They attempt to dis- 
parage the significance of the sacrifices made 
by servicemen in time of war; to discredit 
the time-honored axiom that a special status 
accrues to those citizens who have borne 
arms in time of ‘national peril; and, most 
wretched of all, to cast doubt upon the very 
patriotism of veterans. 

This attack is the more curious inasmuch 
as recognition of the honorable and special 
status of the Nation’s veterans is an act of 
patriotism in itself. Obviously, veterans are 
no less patriotic today than when they made 
themselves available for unlimited service 
in time of war. 

We are certain that all members of your 
committee share this view, and that you 
deplore these unjust attacks upon our vet- 
eran population as much as does the Ameri- 
can Legion. 





Six Hundred Honor Mayor Zeidler at 
Testimonial Dinner 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that progress in rural and urban 
communities throughout the country de- 
pend, to a large degree, upon many 
things, including, first, effective, for- 
ward-looking leadership; and second, 
broad citizen support for progress; third, 
availability and proper utilization of hu- 
man and natural resources. 

Recently, 600 citizens of Milwaukee, 
Wis.—one of our great U.S. cities, and 
an increasingly important port on Amer- 
ica’s fourth seacoast—honored Mayor 
Frank P. Zeidler at a testimonial dinner. 

The citizens, including public officials, 
labor, business, civic leaders, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Average Citizen, gathered to 
pay tribute to Mayor Zeidler for his 12 
years of dedicated service to the fine 
community of Milwaukee. 

During the testimonial dinner, Mayor 
Zeidler was presented with an award by 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles for out- 
standing public service; a citation from 
the Milwaukee chapter of the Sigma 
Delta Chi, an outstanding national pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity; and 
other recognitions, as well as expressions 
of warm appreciation from his fellow 
citizens. 

Over the years, I have been privileged 
to work with Mayor Zeidler on a great 
Many projects of interest to Milwaukee. 
In each of these endeavors, I have found 
Frank to be a dedicated public servant, 
deeply devoted to fulfilling the needs of 
the community as he saw them, 
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Reflecting the esteem of fellow citi- 
zens for the modern-day leadership 
which Mayor Zeidler provided the com- 
munity, I ask unanimous consent to have 
an article by John K. Kole, published in 
the Milwaukee Journal, printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Zerm.er’s LEADERSHIP Is PRAISED AT TESTI- 
MONIAL ATTENDED BY 600—WorkK Is LAUDED 
as Source or INSPIRATION TO MAYORS OF 
MANY OTHER CITIES 


(By John W. Kole) 


Frank P. Zeidler, mayor of Milwaukee for 
12 years, was honored Monday night by his 
fellow citizens. 

More than 600 persons representing all 
segments of the community—public officials, 
labor, business and other civic leaders, plus 
scores of plain, ordinary citizens—paid 
tribute to Zeidler at a testimonial dinner at 
the Eagles club. 

Zeidler, 47, has been Milwaukee’s mayor 
since 1948. He decided last October not to 
seek a fourth 4-year term this spring after 
his doctor warned that the continued strain 
of the office could harm his health. 

The community sentiment was 
in huge letters over the speaker’s table: 
“Best Wishes Frank.” 

Joseph E. Dillon, mayor of St. Paul, Minn., 
said of Zeidler: 

“His leadership in Milwaukee, in this 
metropolitan area, in the State of Wiscon- 
sin—and, yes, throughout the entire coun- 
try—has been a deep source of knowledge, of 
inspiration and of challenge to me and to 
many other mayors in many cities.” 

CITIZENS’ HELP PRAISED 

District Judge Robert W. Hansen, acting 
as toastmaster, said Zeidler “epitomizes to 
many, many people personal integrity and 
a willingness to stand up and be counted for 
a cause that is a lost cause.” 

When Zeidler spoke late in the program, 
he spent almost as much time praising the 
thousands of citizens who had helped him 
during his administrations as the dinner 
speakers had spent praising him. 

For more than 30 minutes he ticked off 
names of persons, city bureaus and depart- 
ments and civic boards, commissions-and 
organizations. 


FATHER INTRODUCED 


He started with him family, telling the 
audience that his wife, Agnes, five daughters 
and a son had been extremely understanding 
in putting up with his being away from home 
so much. All were guests at the dinner. 

He called his father, Michael W., a barber, 
“the sage of 16th Street, who had raised 
three or four generations of Marquette stu- 
dents.” Michael Zeidler had ben introduced 
earlier by Hansen as the only man in the 
history of Milwaukee who has had two sons 
as mayor. 

(Frank Zeidler’s brother, Carl, was mayor 
from 1940 to 1942 before he was lost at sea 
while serving in the navy in World War II.) 

After he had finished with his long list of 
personal tributes, Zeidler said: 

“I owe so much to all of you I cannot 
remember it all.” 

Zeidler was given the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles first Fiorello La Guardia award for 
outstanding service in public administration. 

Given in honor of the late mayor of New 
York City, it was presented by Arthur 8. 
Ehrmann, editor of the national Eagles pub- 
lication. Ehrmann was one of 14 who ran 
against Zeidler in the 1948 mayoral primary. 

The mayor was visibly moved by another 
award, a bronze plaque inscribed in Braille 
from the Badger Association of the Blind, a 
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statewide organization of blind persons that 
promotes the welfare of the visually handi- 


ped. 

It was presented by Louis Seidita, of 2610 
North Farwell Avenue, a blind man who 
operates the concession stand in the new 
municipal building. For many years Seidita 
operated a stand in the city hall. 

IN EVERY SENSE A LEADER 


Seidita praised Zeidler: “He is in every 
sense a leader, a leader who has shown pro- 
found concern for from all walks 
of life. We are greatly indebted to him for 
= constant regard for our welfare and his 

ent of our increased participa- 
‘oti in the life of the community.” 

The association operates the Badger Home 

for the Biind, 912 North Hawley Road. 


DINNER ONE OF TWO 


Zeidler also received a citation from the 
Milwaukee chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, na- 
tional professional journalistic fraternity, 
praising his continuing opposition to news 
suppression, 

“What else would you expect from the son 
of a barber?” Zeidler said. “Before there were 
newspapers, there were barbershops.” 


was a 
civic leaders headed by Richard S. Falk, as- 
sistant to tie premiees abe secretary of the 
Falk Corp. . 





Resolution Adopted by the Lithuanian- 
American Council of Ansonia, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 
Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


mspiracy 
brutal violation of international law, invaded 
Lithuania and, against the will of the 
Lithuanian people, annexed her to the Soviet 
Union; 

“Whereas the people of Lithuania have 


every year deported to the eae — 


lands of the vast Soviet Union; and 
“Whereas the Soviet dictatorship con- 
stantly strives to extend its rule over new 
territories in Europe, Asia, and in Africa, 
ultimately seeking world domination: There- 
fore be it 
“Resolved, That this gathering of loyal 
Americans of Lithuanian descent of the 
Greater Ansonia area, call upon the Govern- 
mand ot, ee to stand firm 
against the expansion of Communist im- 
pertain 28 OS Oe ees ae eee 
urther spreading of of communism in the free 


trust the Soviet braggings about the peace- 
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ful coexistence between East and West, and 
to be cautious with the Kremlin leaders 


“Resolved, 
ernment of the United States to refrain from 
signing any new treaties with the Soviet 
Union until the latter agrees to restore free- 
dom and rights to Lithuanian 

and to other enslaved European 
nations.” 
ANSONTA LITHUANIAN-AMERICAN 





CouNcIL. 
STANLEY BUJANAUSKAS, 
‘ President. 
OLGA SAVITSKAS, 
Secretary. 
Dated February 28, 1960. 
Expert Backing for a Federal Department 


To Deal With Urban Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Dr. 
William L. C. Wheaton recently penned 
a@ provocative and interesting article 
about the idea of establishing a Cabinet- 
level department to deal with the prob- 
lems of America’s urban residents. Dr. 
Wheaton is president of the National 
Housing Conference and director of the 
Institute for Urban Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He is therefore 
uniquely qualified to give expert testi- 
mony on this subject. 

In this recent article, which appeared 
in the December 1959 issue of the Na- 
tional Civic Review, Dr. Wheaton says: 

Because of the economic importance of 
cities, their political importance and social 
importance, we believe they deserve rep- 
resentation along with other major groups 
in the Cabinet of the President. Only when 
they secure that representation will the 
Se ROS LONE RE SEES om Satenee 
policy. 


Mr. President, as sponsor of S. 2397, 
to provide for the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Urbiculture, I am glad to have 
this informed backing for this idea. I 
am hopeful Congress will soon respond 
to the need for urban representation in 
the highest councils of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. I ask unanimous consent that 
Dr. Wheaton’s article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

A New CaBINET Post?—DEPARTMENT OF URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT WiTtH ITs HEAD a WHITE 
House SPOKESMAN, CLAIMED AS URGENT 
NEED 

(By William L. C. Wheaton, president of the 
National Housing Conference, director of 
the Institute for Urban Studies at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and professor 
of city planning at that institution. This 
article is Dr. Wheaton’s address before the 
National Conference on Government of the 
National Municipal League, Springfield, 
Mass., November 18, 1959) ys 
Two-thirds of the American people now 

live in urban areas. the next 20 to 

25 years our population will increase by 100 
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million people. Virtually all this population 
growth will occur on the suburban fringes of 
metropolitan areas. At that time, 80 per- 
cent of our population will become urban- 
ized, leaving only 20 percent in farm and 
rural nonfarm areas. Already more than 
three-fourths of our economic wealth and 
productive capacity is concentrated in cities 
comprising less than 3 percent of our land 
area. These cities are our greatest source of 
economic and military strength. Our na- 
tional welfare is dependent upon their con- 
tinued efficiency as instruments of produc- 
tion in our economy. 

Despite these unchallenged facts, urban 
areas continue to be grossly underrepre- 
sented in State legislatures and in Congress. 
They are taxed heavily to pay the costs of 
governmental services to others and receive 
no corresponding benefits in return for their 
tax contributions. Urban people are willing 
to continue to carry their fair share of the 
costs of government. But we can no longer 
close our eyes to the fact that the tax drain 
on cities is impairing their ability to remain 
efficient wealth producers. Unless they can 
obtain the funds they need to modernize 
transportation systems, rebuild blighted 
areas, clear slums, invigorate declining in- 
dustrial districts, educate and provide for the 
health of their children, American cities may 
decline in efficiency and be unable to carry 
the huge tax loads for defense and aids to 
other areas which they have done in the past. 

Traditional goals of reapportionment and 
fairer legislative representation are essen- 
tial to the long-range welfare of urban areas, 
but this will be a long and tortuous process, 
one unlikely to be completed in the fore- 
seeable future. In their search for fairer 
representation, urban areas also have rec- 
ognized that the center of power in our so- 
ciety has shifted in this century from the 
State governments to the National Govern- 
ment and from the legislative bodies to the 
executive. Certainly the last session of Con- 
gress demonstrated the overwhelming power 
of the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Indeed some form of representa- 
tion in the executive branch may be almost 
as important as reapportionment, for it is 
in the White House that many of the most 
important decisions regarding our society are 
made. , 

Even the most cursory examination of the 
organization of the Federal Government re- 
veals a considerable imbalance in Federal ad- 
ministrative structure. The farmers, now 
comprising less than 20 million people, are 
represented by an enormously powerful Agri- 
culture Department offering a vast array of 
services. Business is represented at the Cab- 
inet table by a Secretary of Commerce, who 
ostensibly represents several million business 
firms and who works hard for some of them. 
Our 15 or 20 million organized workers are 
supposed to have representation in the De- 
partment of Labor. The Western States, con- 
taining but a fraction of the population, are 
represented by the Department of the In- 
terior. The Cabinet, in short, consists 
largely of representatives of minority groups, 
special interests or special programs. Each 
of these had its historical justification 
and any reasonably objective review would 
demonstrate that each contributed in a ma- 
jor way to the advancement of American 
civilization. 

But our urban areas are not represented 
at the Cabinet table and our Federal pro- 
grams, as a consequence, are ludicrously in- 
adequate in facing urban probleins. Failure 
to face or deal with the problem of civil de- 
fense is an example. Failure to face or deal 
with the problem of mass transit in cities 
is another example. Recurring conflicts be- 
tween highway and urban renewal 
and our inability to launch a mass housing 
program that will help cities are other illus- 
trations. We do not even have any Federal 
program of research which is developing a 
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systematic body of knowledge on urban 
problems. 

The Department of Agriculture can tell 
us what crops are planted on almost every 
acre of ground in every county in every sea- 
son of the year for the last quarter century, 
No Federal agency has any data on urban 
land use of any sort. The urban land is 
worth much more than the farm land and 
holds 5 times as many people and produces 
far more wealth. We know precisely how 
many farm buildings there are in the United 
States, but we have no data on the number 
of factory buildings. We spend more money 
on research on potatoes than we do on urban 
economics. We spend 20 or 30 times as much 
money on farm housing research as we spend 
on urban housing research. 

Now let us review the proposals which have 
been made to give greater recognition to our 
urban areas in the Federal administrative 
structure. Twenty-two years ago, the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement called attention to these needs and 
urged that the Bureau of the Budget assume 
responsibility for the coordination of policies 
affecting urban areas. At the same time, the 
committee urged field level coordination of 
Federal administrative agencies so as to re- ° 
duce conflicts between Federal programs, 
In the same year, the National Resources 
Committee urged establishment of a program 
of urban research in the Federal Government 
and the establishment of a coordinator of 
urban policies. It also urged a thorough 
examination of the impact of tax and fiscal 
policies on urban and other areas. Now it 
would appear that 22 years provides ample 
time for the test of an idea, or should we wait 
for another 22 years? 

As recently as 3 years ago we saw a revival 
of the coordinator idea. Indeed, we have had 
at least three coordinators charged with some 
responsibility in this area—Gov. Howard 
Pyle, Robert E. Merriam, and Gen. John Stew- 
art Bragdon—and we are all familiar with 
the results. I suggest that the history of 
Federal administration amply demonstrates 
the utter failure of coordinators as a means 
for solving major long-range problems. 

The second class of suggestion is that 
there should be an interdepartmental com- 
mittee on urban affairs. This dodge has 
produced some of the most spectacular fail- 
ures in Federal administrative history, as 
our experience with river basin committees, 
civil defense, the National Housing Council, 
and others amply demonstrates. It seems 
there can be no argument that interdepart- 
mental coordinating committees provide a 
forum for discussion between bureaucrats 
guaranteed to produce no significant change 
in policy or other effective action. This is 
not to say that they are not useful means 
for administrative coordination, merely that 
they are not very helpful in resolving na- 
tional policy issues. 

Finally, there are proposals for the reor- 
ganization of Federal departmental struc- 
ture. Here I believe history is tnstructive 
and shows a persistent need for a Federal 
Department of Urban Development and Hous- 
ing. The President’s Committee on Admin- 
istrative Management of 1937 recommended 
establishment .of two new Federal depart- 
ments—one dealing with social security and 
another dealing with public works. In sub- 
sequent years the Security Agency was es- 
tablished first as an agency and later as the 
present Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The Department of Public Works was not 
established. Instead, these functions were 
divided between a newly created Federal 
Works Agency and a newly created Federal 
Loan Agency. In the war years, the neces- 
sity for concentrating on war housing re- 
sulted in another reorganization which com- 
bined some works and some loan functions 
in the National Housing Agency and trans- 
ferred remaining loan functions to the De- 
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partment of Commerce. During the post- 
war years, the remaining functions "of the 
Federal Works Agency were transferred to 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency or 
other Federal departments, so that the 
present Housing and Home Finance Agency 
contains many of the elements originally 
proposed for a Department of Public Works 
and later placed in the Federal Works 
Agency or the Federal Loan Agency. Un- 
der the acid test of 20 years of trial and 
error, the Housing Agency has proven to 
be a viable package of Federal programs, 
while the works and loan concepts have 
been tried and found wanting. 

If we examine the Housing Agency we 
find that it is no longer a housing agency. 
It contains programs of housing and urban 
renewal and I remind you that 20 percent 
of urban renewal in the future can be the 
renewal of commercial and industrial areas. 
It contains the operating remains of the 
shelf of public works ideas. It contains 
the Bureau of Community Facilities with 
@ program of aids to local community fa- 
cilities and public works, and for many 
years served the building and planning 
functions of Federal education and health 
programs. The Housing Agency administers 
@ program of grants for local, county, and 
State planning assistance and assorted other 
functions, all affecting the development of 
urban areas. Indeed, the only major de- 
velopment aids of the Federal Government 
to urban areas which are not now con- 
tained in the Housing Agency appear to be 
urban roads and highways and aids for 
school buildings and hospitals, to the extent 
that we have such programs. 

In short, I would contend that the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency has already 
become a department of urban development 
and housing in all but name and pres- 
tige. The HHFA has a budget and staff 
which exceeds that of some Federal depart- 
ments so that, on grounds of size as well 
as permanence, departmental status would 
appear to be justified. 

Of the arguments against a Federal de- 


partment dealing with urban problems, only . 


one appears to have any substance. This 
is the contention that a department of urban 
affairs would be a monster embracing most 
of the activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Indeed, that would be the 
case if we were to try to consolidate in one 
department all Federal programs dealing in 
any way with urban areas.. We would then 
have within such a department a division 
of labor, a division of business, a di- 
vision of health, education and welfare, 
@ division of conservation, and so on. 
This argues persuasively against a depart- 
ment dealing with all urban affairs. 

The same objections cannot be raised 
against a department of urban develop- 
ment and housing. During the next 20 
years, urban development problems will be 
the most urgent ones facing our cities and 
towns. During these years, they must ac- 
commodate a population roughly double 
their present figure. They will be obsessed 
with the problems of providing housing and 
community facilities and with the problems 
of financing this enormous development. 
The crucial problems of future cities will be 
framed by the development activities of the 
next generation. 


It is sometimes argued that a department 
organized on geographic grounds cannot em- 
brace all the problems encompassed in its 
particular area. This is true of all Federal 
departments. The Agriculture Department, 
~ primarily serving agricultural areas, is also 
concerned with the marketing of agricultural 
products in urban areas. It deals with local 
produce markets and with international 
trade in agricultural products. Similarly, a 
Federal Department of Urban Development 
and Housing, while concentrating on urban 
areas, might have some programs of aid to 
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other areas, while some other departments 
conduct programs of aid to urban people, 

The primary reason for a Federal Depart- 
ment of Urban Development, however, is to 
secure a seat at the bargaining table for our 
urban communities. Decisions are made in 
the White House. Urban areas are not rep- 
resented there today. They cannot be ade- 
quately represented by persons who do not 
command the national prestige, influence, 
and power characteristic of department 
heads. In Washington, unfortunately, the 
flaming sword of truth is a poor substitute 
for the broad ax of influence. In Washing- 
ton, influence is largely measured by pres- 
tige, payrolls, and budgets, and only a Cabi- 
net officer commanding ample amounts of 
these can represent urban people. A de- 
partment representing cities would have 
have this influence and it would have the 
ability to represent all urban interests at 
the Cabinet level, something no coordinator 
can ever have. 

Further on this point, if you will examine 
the Cabinet officers of the last 25 years, 
you will be struck by the scarcity of former 
mayors in the President's Cabinet. There 
have been a few, but only when a mayor 
has first gone on to be a governor or a Sen- 
ator has he achieved Cabinet status. This 
is a grievous deficiency in our national 
political affairs—our richest seed bed for 
political leadership, the cities and towns of 
our country, has been seriously neglected in 
national affairs. Surely no one can bring a 
more vivid experience of the needs of Ameri- 
can society to Washington than one who has 
been mayor of one of our great cities. 

Eight years ago, the National Housing 
Conference recommended to Congress the 
establishment of a Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. In subsequent 
years, this recommendation has secured the 
support of the AF. of L-—CIO, American 
Municipal Association, U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, and the many civic, religious and 
patriotic organizations which have played 
an active role in the development of hous- 
ing and urban renewal legislation. 

We believe fervently that our cities are 
now overwhelmingly the most important 
aspect of American life and that the politi- 
cal leadership of American communities has 
a far more profound understanding of the 
problems of 20th century America than 
any other group of political leaders. Be- 
cause of the economic importance of cities, 
their political importance and their social 
importance, we believe they deserve repre- 
sentation along with other major groups in 
the Cabinet of the President. Only when 
they secure that representation will be 
needs of urban areas be reflected in national 
policy. i 





Recent Events in the Dominican Republic 
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HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 

INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
LaBor RESEARCH, INC., 
New York, N.Y. 

Hon. JoHn C. Drerer, 

Ambassador to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, U.S. State Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. AmBassaDor: American public 
opinion is shocked and revolted by the re- 
cent events in the Dominican Republic. The 
Trujillo dictatorship has unleased a cam- 
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paign of terror against the Dominican peo- 
ple which, according to reports reaching us, 
has assumed mass proportions. Thousands 
of innocent people have been thrown into 
prisons and their lives are in grave danger. 
If our Western civilization and the ideals for 
which it stands are to survive, we cannot ac<« 
cept in silence this brutal act of extermina- 
tion carried out.against our brother Domini- 
cans. 

We are aware that the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States has recently 
considered a resolution to condemn Trujillo’s 
brutalities, and that the question has been 
referred to the Peace Committee. 

However, in view of the grave situation 
that exists in the Dominican Republic, de- 
spite Trujillo’s claim that he has crushed 
all opposition, we urge the members of the 
Organization of American States to establish 
at once an ad hoc committee which would 
bring to bear the moral force of democracy 
and human decency to safeguard the human 
rights of the helpless Dominican people. 
The situation in the Dominican Republic 
not only threatens the lives of innocent 
men and women but also endangers the peace 
of this hemisphere. 

Again, we respectfully suggest that ap- 
propriate means be provided to enable the 
Organization of America States to intervene 
urgently and effectively, within the spirit 
of its charter and within the OAS decisions 
reached in Santiago de Chile in 1959. 

Sincerely yours, 
NorMANn THOMAS, 
Chairman. 





Washington, Lincoln, and Edison - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
place in the Recorp the following address 
by George E. Stringfellow before the 
Kiwanis Club of Staten Island, N.Y., on 
February 11, 1960, the anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas A. Edison: 

Thank you, fellow Kiwanians, for your 
invitation to address you on Edison’s birth- 
day. This is the third time you have asked 
me to speak to your club. I am compli- 
mented by your invitation for a repeat 
performance. 

Each of the 12 months in our calendar year 
is important. However, I think that Feb- 
ruary is one of the most important in that 
Washington, Lincoln, and Edison were born 
in February. : 

It was in February that Washington said, 
“Labor to keep alive in your breast that 
little spark of celestial fire called conscience.” 

It was in ; 
us have faith that right makes right and in 
that faith, let us dare to do our duty as 
we understand it.” 

I shall mention briefly the philosophy of 
Washington and Lincoln and will deal more 
extensively with Edison, with whom it was 
my privilege to have been a daily business 
associate during the last decade of his long 
and productive life. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

George Washington was born February 22, 
1732—-228 years ago. Washington looked 
after the welfare of our country as a father 
looks after his child. He fought for and 
helped make our country grow strong. He 
guided it when it was young and gave leader- 
ship in developing the greatest form of gov- 
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ernment, in the words of Gladstone, “Ever 
stricken off in a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.” 

No man in the history of the world did 
more for his country than Washington did 
for ours. He and his associates gave us a 
system of government which provides in- 
vestors, producers, and consumers with free- 
dom of choice and freedom of opportunity. 
Nowhere in the world do men enjoy as much 
freedom and as high a living standard as we, 
thanks to Washington’s courage and wisdom. 
Washington truly earned the imperishable 
title of “Father of His Country.” 

Our forefathers bequeathed to us a sys- 
tem in which the productive facilities of the 
Nation are owned by the people instead of 
the Government. Our benefactors gave us 
a system of government that recognizes the 
dignity of the individual and encourages 
high moral and ethical standards. They gave 
us a system of government born of the prin- 
ciple that all men have the right to pursue 
happiness and to enjoy the blessings .of 
liberty. 

Our forefathers gave us a system of govern- 
ment which provides everyone an oppor- 
tunity to make the most of what he has and 
rewards him according to his ability. They 
did not subscribe to the philosophy that 
government owes everyone a living. 

Our forefathers glorified the individual, 
not the state, as the Communists do. They 
worked like Trojans to build a strong America 
and they roared like lions to establish and 
maintain freedom. They had granite in their 
character and iron in their backbones. They 
kept government the servant of the people 
and so must we, if we are to remain free 
men, and thus be worthy of our great 
heritage. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Abraham Lincoln was born on February 
12, 1809—-151 years ago tomorrow. He was 
one of the world’s truly great men. He will 
live always in the minds and hearts of peo- 
ple everywhere. In his memorable Gettys- 
burg Address and in other speeches and writ- 
ings, Lincoln expressed his belief in the 
American people and in our system of gov- 
ernment. He never lost touch with the peo- 
ple and millions knew him for what he was, 
“Honest Abe.” 

Lincoln held the Nation together in the 
trying 1860's and thus preserved the system of 
government which made it possible for Edi- 
son and others to contribute not only to the 
progress of our country, but to the better- 
ment of the world. 

THOMAS A. EDISON 


Thomas A. Edison was born on February 
11, 1847, and today we celebrate the 113th 
anniversary of that great event. 

It is generally recognized that Edison was 
the world’s greatest inventor. How, you may 
ask, did Edison, a poor boy, raise the money 
to build and equip his research laboratory 
and staff it with capable assistants. 

Edison raised the money by the sweat of 
his brow and the exercise of his fertile brain. 
Edison received no subsidy from his govern- 
ment, as is all too often the case today. 

Edison was known as the “Genius of Men- 
lo Park.” He was asked on one occasion to 
define “genius.” He replied, “Genius is 95 
percent perspiration and 5 percent inspira- 
tion.” 

One of Edison’s first major inventions was 
the Universal Stock Ticker, which he sold 
for $40,000. He used much of the proceeds 
from the sale to build, equip and staff his 
laboratory. 

Edison believed in and practiced the four 
basic principles of management: (1) plan, 
(2) organize, (3) delegate, (4) supervise. 

Edison's favorite invention, the phono- 
graph, was patented February 19, 1877. It 
was the most original of his 1,100-odd inven- 
tions. Having conceived the idea of record- 
ing and reproducing sound, Edison sketched 
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his idea on a scrap of yellow paper and 
handed it to John Kruesi, one of his assist- 
ants, with instructions, “Kruesi, make this.” 

A few days later Kruesi handed the inven- 
tor a queer-looking contraption. Edison 
wrapped a sheet of tinfoil around the cylin- 
der of the device and, as he turned the crank 
that revolved the cylinder, he spoke these 
historic words, “Mary had a little lamb,” into 
a brass horn attached to a recorder riding on 
the tinfoil. As Edison reversed the opera- 
tion of the contraption, he heard those words 
repeated and thus was born sound recording 
and reproduction as we know it today. 

Edison’s most widely known and used in- 
vention is the incandescent lamp which il- 
luminates the world. As you perhaps know, 
radio and television are predicated upon the 
principfe of the incandescent lamp. 

If Edison had lived under a Communist 
state, it would have been necessary for him 
to have gone to the “Bureau of New Ideas of 
the Division of Engineering of the Office of 
Social Improvement” to obtain essential 
commodities with which to experiment in his 
efforts to produce the electric light and his 
1,100 other inventions. It would have been 
necessary for Edison to have revealed his 
educational qualifications to the Communist 
bureaucrat. Having none, Edison would 
doubtless have been denied the use of mate- 
rials for his experiments and thus we would 
have been deprived of the electric light and 
the other great inventions which Edison’s 
genius and industry produced which have 
enriched the world. 3 

If Washington and his associates had not 
given us our system of government, if Lin- 
coln had not held that Government together 
in its most trying period, it is safe to assume 
that Edison would not have made his great 
contribution to civilization. 

Ours is a great system of government. It 
is our duty and our responsibility as citizens 
to keep it intact as it was passed on to us 
by our wise benefactors. 

If we heed the advice of Washington and 
Lincoln in matters of government and if we 
emulate Edison’s industry, integrity, and 
initiative, the future of America will be be- 
yond man’s comprehension. 

“America,” said Ralph Waldo Emerson, one 
of the wisest of Americans, “is another name 
for opportunity. Her whole history appears 
like a last effort of divine providence in be- 
half of the human race.” 





Ohio to Lake Canal Planned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include an article from the Steuben- 
ville (Ohio) Jeffersonian entitled “Tunal 
Is Not a Dream” describing a plan for 
an underground canal from Lake Erie 
to the Ohio River: 

Tuna. Is Not a Dream 

A bold and dramatic plan for an under- 
ground canal from Lake Erie to the Ohio 
River may bring another industrial revolu- 
tion to 14 mid-America States—affecting 20 
million peopie. 

Ernest Humphrey of Geneva, Ohio, who is 
the creator of “tunal” (a combination of the 
words tunnel and canal), has spent the last 
20 years working out the engineering plans 
along with T. L. White, a nationally renown 
engineer who helped design the New York 
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aqueduct which is longer and nearly as big 
as tunal, 

Tunal will provide an 87 mile canal from 
the Ashtabula area to the East Liverpool 
area. The channels would provide two lanes 
of water, each 13 feet wide and 18 feet deep 
filled to a depth of 8 feet, moving at a speed 
of 5 miles per hour. 


MID-AMERICA AFFECTED 


This plan would connect mid-America with 
foreign ports for all kinds of freight, both to 
and from, and eliminate high costs of trans- 
portation. More particularly, Tunal will be 
a boon to the steel industry in the Ohio 
Valley and Greater Pittsburgh areas because 
it will allow cheap shipments of iron ore 
from Canada—and offset the movement of 
the industry to locate in the Chicago area 
where the ore is now being shipped to meet 
with another important ingredient of steel 
and coal. The significance to the steel in- 
dustry is graphically portrayed on the next 
page of this informative reprint. 

An almost unlimited number of barges 
could ply the canal. The barges are designed 
to be 10 feet wide, 50 feet long and 9 feet 
deep and displace 3,000 cubic feet when load- 
ed. Forty small pumps would keep the wa- 
ter moving evenly and no locks, dams or 
complicated equipment would be involved. 
Openings every 4 miles will provide access 
to the barges. 


FINANCIALLY FEASIBLE 


Humphrey points out that tunal, costing 
$200 million to construct is far cheaper than 
the $3 billion suggested for the overland ca- 
nal. He adds that excavations for tunal will 
be actually less than the freeway in Ashta- 
bula County, Ohio. In order to make a level 
flow of water on top of the ground, Humph- 
rey says, considerably more dirt would need 
to be excavated. 

As for competition with other modes of 
transportation, Humphrey estimates that a 
ton of freight could be hauled for 50 cents 
as opposed to the present rate of $3.44 on 
the railroad, besides the savings of time by 
tunal. Moreover, ‘Humphrey says that 
tunal can handle all types of freight unlike 
the limitations imposed on the belt line 
and the proposed pipe line to the Lake Erie 
area, 

Humphrey even has economy figured into 
the excavations, claiming that the dirt can 
be used as fill for the lake-sewer highway. 
The shale from excavations could be sold 
to potteries, he adds, 

At the rate of 50 cents per ton he figures 
tunal would gross $900,000 daily at a cost of 
$1,000 for operation. 

CANAL NOT NEW 


Similar canals have been used in Europe 
for years. The New York aqueduct which 
carries water to the city of New York is 
big enough to drive a truck through and is 
longer than tunal, Humphrey points out. 

Humphrey got the idea in 1939 when he 
read an article suggesting an overland canal 
to the Ohio River from Lake Erie. Since 
that time, the designer has spent the past 
20 years perfecting the plan to include engi- 
neering outlays. 





Thomas G. Masaryk, “Champion of 
Liberty” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. _ Speaker, 
March 7 marks the 110th birthday anni- 
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yersary of one of the world’s great cham- 
pions of liberty. I refer to Thomas G. 
Masaryk, founded and first President of 
Czechoslovakia. Though that nation 
now sadly finds itself under the heels of 
a ruthless tyranny, the flame of liberty 
ignited by Masaryk long ago is still aglow. 
A special stamp commemorating the 
birthdate of this great statesman is not 
only a fitting testimonial] to his contribu- 
tions to freedom but will serve as a re- 
minder to the people of Masaryk’s benign 
nation and others throughout the world 
that the causes for which he stood remain 
an inspiration to liberty-loving peoples 
everywhere, and that freedom, though 
seemingly crushed in Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and other 
countries, will rise again. 





Monopoly Is Stifling Invention and 
Innovation in American Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
since many Congressmen have a deep 
interest in small business and the diffi- 
culties which now beset this vital seg- 
ment of the American economy, I wish 
to share with them a letter which I 
received recently from Edward Wimmer 
of Cincinnati. An expert in this field, 
Mr. Wimmer is vice president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness. He also writes a weekly column 
on business problems for the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. His letter shows that bigness 
is not only crushing small and inde- 
pendent business and stifling competi- 
tion, but also is stifling invention and 
innovation. His letter follows: 


DeaR CONGRESSMAN KiNG: I congratulate 
you in having a part in the hearings con- 
ducted by the Patents Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, for the purpose of determining some 
of the difficulties encountered by small busi- 
nessmen and other individuals, in the field 
of invention and innovation. 

The day of the Ben Franklins, the Fords, 
Firestones, the Marconis, and Bells, who 
made their greatest discoveries in basement 
laboratories and leaking lofts, and who, from 
the most humble beginnings, saw their dis- 
coveries revolutionize human affairs, are 
probably gone forever. 

To mourn their going, or to lament that 
Wwe now live in a world almost lost to the 
man of small means who makes a new dis- 
covery, but who is unable to breathe his 
own life into its development, will get us 
nowhere. What we need to do, I think, is to 
fully explore the reasons for this unhealthy 
situation, and hope that some measure of 
light may be thrown on why the average man 
feels he has no chance to develop his inven- 
tions or to profit from them. 

Even in our colleges, the attitude of youth 
is that invention and innovation should be 
left to big business, because, as most young 
people will say, “Big business has the brains, 
the laboratories, and the money.” How 
Many young people can we find today who 
are thinking of better ways of doing things? 
And, to be realistic, what would happen to 
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the small man or the youth seeking an 
audience with big business for risk capital 
to launch a new or improved product? 

As to investment capital, consider the re- 
port that less than 1 percent of the huge 
loan funds of the big insurance companies 
went to companies with less than $100 mil- 
lion in assets, and ask any stockbroker or 
investment banker if he is interested in pro- 
moting a new stock for any new enterprise 
of small beginnings. 

We all know that the fundamental aim of 
patent laws is to stimulate invention by 
rewarding inventors. I believe there has 
been a miscarriage of this end objective due 
to a miscarriage of our antimonopoly laws. 
Consider, also, the oft repeated charge that 
big corporations have bought up thousands 
of inventions, only to put them on the shelf. 
The inventor was poorly paid and the con- 
sumer may have been deprived of tremen- 
dous gains, but what do we know about 
this situation? 

During the early years of our country and, 
in fact, right up to the decade before the big 
chains and corporate combines began to take 
over, new adding machines, radios, soap 
powders, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, and literally hundreds of 
thousands of other innovations and inven- 
tions found ready marketing capital, and the 
smaller merchants over the Nation would 
take on anything new and give it a chance 
to win public acceptance. 

Giantism in manufacturing and distribu- 
tion has changed the whole area of hope for 
the small innovator or inventor, and the 
result has been not only a drying up of 
initiative but a swift disappearance of risk 
capital in all its forms. 

Our tax laws, of course, are responsible to 
a great extent for this drying up process. 
High interest. rates make their contribution, 
and there is the labor union problem and 
other factors entering the picture, but, in 
my humble opinion, no study of the hard- 
ships faced by the man with an invention 
can arrive at any fruitful conclusion unless 
the main problem—too much bigness—is 
faced up to. 

We have heard the harrowing tales about 
the small inventor who exhausted himself 
trying to prove that he had a patentable 
product or improvement on existing prod- 
ucts, and how in the end he sold out to some 
big business that later “made a killing” on 
his discovery. * * * These tales are told so 
often that they have contributed greatly to 
the aforestated attitude of American youth. 

Our contention, therefore, has been that 
the Government should make risk capital in- 
vested in inventions or in new businesses at 
least partially tax free, with profits the first 
few years equally protected. If something 
like this isn’t done, there will be no avail- 
able capital for the beginners in any field. 

At this writing there are some 35 com- 
mercial banks with nearly $70 billion in 
deposits, which is 34 percent of all bank 
deposits in the United States. Twenty mu- 
tual savings banks have 37 percent of all 
savings bank deposits. Twenty life insur- 
ance companies hold 77 percent of total life 
imsurance assets, and 20 investment trusts 
control 67 percent of the assets in that field. 
The pension funds are now building up tre- 
mendous investment pools, and imagine any- 
one approaching these institutions for 
money to market a new invention on a 
limited basis. 

It ought to be clear that on one hand the 
big chainstore systems are merging and wip- 
ing out their smaller competitors, narrow- 
ing the market for new innovations by men 
of small means, while on the other hand 
the Government knocks out the smalls and 
narrows the market by loading small busi- 
nesses with such burdensome reports, and 
burdensome taxes and regulations that only 
the strongest business can survive. 

Therefore, isn’t the problem of opening 
markets and protecting discoverers of new 
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things and innovations, a question of what 
to do about the growing power concentrated 
in fewer and fewer hands? Or, if all this 
pregnancy of giantism is as good as its 
advocates say, would it not be desirable to 
make the monopoly complete? 

When we lock back only a few years, we 
find that the first radio, washing machine, 
adding machine, typewriter, or almost any 
other invention that became a great part 
of our way of life, had its beginning with 
small people. That most of the really big 
discoveries in the field of invention orig- 
inated in humble surroundings. We are 
well aware that men of means were con- 
stantly on the lookout for new things, new 
ideas that contained a possibility of profit, 
but now these men of wealth say that for- 
tunes have to be spent in developing new 
products, and “what have you got when the 
Government gets through.” 

Free, competitive, independent enterprise 
is the core of the free market system, and 
it is the core of the problem of 
the areas of invention and innovation to 
oncoming generations. If the hearings held 


by the Patents Subcommittee of the House * 


Committee on Science and Astronautics can 
throw light on the need for more ways to 
rekindle the inventive spirit that made our 
Nation the envy of the world, it will render 
a real service to the future. : 

In conclusion, I would like to add that 
no committee of Congress can overlook the 
destructive effect loss-leader selling has had 
upon the decisions of smaller companies to 
introduce a new product, nor how loss- 
leader selling has retarded improvements in 
older, well-known products. Risk takers will 
say: “Sure, it’s a good idea. It would sell, 
but we'd no more than get it on the market 
when some cut-throater would offer it at 
cost and down would go our distribution.” 





Would We Trade Capabilities With 
Russia? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp; I include the following article 
from “Battle Line,” Republican National 
Committee, volume 4, No. 16, March 3, 
1960: 

Wovutp We Trade Capasriitres Wirs Russta? 


The Democratic Party, uniting in destruc- 
tive criticism of the United States as “sec- 
ond rate” to Russia militarily, apparently 
would be willing to “swap” what we have for 
what the Soviet Union has. 

What would the Democrats be giving 
away in such a hypothetical situation? On 
February 21, President Eisenhower outlined 
our defense posture and gave this power- 
ful and accurate description of our military 
capability: 

“This is a force not unduly dependent 
upon any one. weapon or any one service, 
not subject to elimination by sudden attack, 
buttressed by an industrial system un- 
matched on earth, and unhesitatingly sup- 
ported by a vigorous people determined to 
remain free, Strategically, it is far better 
situated than any force that. could be 
brought to bear against us. 

“As we have ed these defenses, 
we have helped to bolster our own and free 
world security by assisting in arming 42 
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other nations—our associates in the defense 
of the free world.” 

If we traded with the Soviet Union—ex- 
changing our defense capabilities for theirs 
and trading our strategic situation for 
theirs—here is an outline of the position 
the United States would be in: 

ICBM’s: If we traded places with Russia, 
we would have an operational ICBM but so 
would our enemy. In a few years, we might 
be able to have a few more first-generation 
ICBM’s—if we made such a decision. But, 
in the meantime, the enemy would be 
successfully developing second-generation 
ICBM’s and submarine missiles, more flexible 
and more reliable, and these would be mov- 
ing into the enemy arsenal by the time we 
could achieve a mathematical superiority 
in first-generation ICBM’s. 

Jet bomber: If we traded places with 
Russia, we would be faced with a nuclear 
bomber force 4 to 5 times larger than our 
own, and our continent would lie almost 
defenseless against it. The enemy bomber 
force, also carrying missiles, could fly from 
a hundred bases, from all directions, at 
once—and its forward bases would be in 
such nearby places as Venezuela, New- 
foundland, Puerto Rico, Bermuda, Central 
America, Hawaii, and Alaska. We would 
have nothing comparable. 

Naval forces: If we traded places with 
Russia, a few hundred miles off our coasts 
would be cruising enemy naval forces, with 
aircraft carriers capable of launching nu- 
clear bombers, and missiles. We would have 
nothing comparable. In a few months, 
joining this enemy naval capability would 
be the awesome Polaris submarines each 
with 16 ICBM’s. We would have nothing 
comparable. 

Forward bases: If we traded places with 
Russia, we would be faced with the power 
of thousands of fighter aircraft, bombers, 
tactical missiles, pilotless aircraft, and 
IRBM’s at dozens of bases scattered through- 
out nearby Canada, Mexico, and the Carib- 
bean Islands. We would have nothing com- 
parable. 

Air defense: If we traded places with 
Russia, we would have our few ground-to- 
air missile defenses clustered around a few 
metropolitan centers, and elsewhere would 
have to rely on obsolete antiaircraft guns. 
The enemy, in contrast, would have a 
worldwide system of radar warnings, a 
powerful all-weather fleet of jet intercep- 
tors, substantial ground-to-air missile bases, 
and promising development of anti-missile 
missiles. 

Ground forces: If we traded places with 


Russia, we would face a quarter of a million. 


nuclear-armed enemy troops in Mexico and 
Canada and these would be allied with 
large and powerful forces of other nations 
in our own hemisphere. We would need 
large ground forces to defend our borders, 
maintain imternal security, and main- 
tain our domination of a restless satellite 
empire. We would have none of our troops 
at forward bases close to our major enemy. 

Collective security: If we traded places 
with Russia, in contrast to our tinderbox 
of satelliie nations subdued by military 
dictatorship, the enemy allies, all freemen, 
would be banded together in collective or- 
ganizations and treaties which would ring 
us with about 250 strategically located bases 
for planes and nuclear missiles in addition 
to ground forces. 

National economy: If we traded places 
with Russia, except for a few dramatic ex- 
ceptions, our economy would be of Civil 
War era. Our population would be con- 
centrated in one-half of the country and 
we would be offering bonuses for settlement 
of the other half. Fifty percent of our labor 
force would be engaged in agriculture. 

-_ To make the economy of the United 
States equal to that of Russia, here is what 
would have to be done: 
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We would have to, among other things, 
get rid of three-fifths of our steel capacity, 
two-thirds of our hydroelectric capacity, 
two-thirds of our petroleum capacity, over 
half of our aluminum production, 90 per- 
cent of our natural gas production, two- 
thirds of our copper production, 95 percent 
of our electric motor output. We would 
have to tear up 14 of every 15 miles of 
paved highway, get rid of 19 of every 20 
autos and trucks, tear up 2 of every 3 miles 
of railroad track, get rid of 60 percent of 
our railroad freight cars, sink 8 out of every 
9 merchant ships. 

Standard of living: To make ours equal 
with Russia, we would have to do these 
things, among others: destroy 80 percent 
of our housing, destroy 80 million TV sets, 
destroy 9 of every 10 telephones and radio 
sets, reduce passenger cars to our 1915 level, 
cut meat consumption by 60 percent, 

What reasonable person would join the 
Democrats in believing that “Russia is 
best” and the United States “second 
rate”? 





One Hundred and Tenth Anniversary of 
the Birth of Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
? or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following letter: 

CouNCIL OF FREE CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
Washington, D.C., February 22, 1960. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN POWELL: The silenced 
Czechoslovak people in the homeland are 
not permitted by their communist oppres- 
sors to celebrate publicly the 110th anniver- 
sary of the birth of their beloved President 
Liberator Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, March 
7, 1850. 

The Council of Free Czechoslovakia speak- 
ing on behalf of the captive people take the 
liberty to ask you to remind the American 
public of Masaryk’s greatness. 

The more the free world must resist the 
onrush of totalitarian forces, the more 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, first president of 
the Czechoslovak Republic, begins to stand 
up as one of the greatest thinkers and 
statesmen of this century. For Masaryk 
considered democracy the only form of gov- 
ernment worthy of the dignity of the mod- 
ern free man. His whole life was spent in 
fighting for the idea of democracy. He took 
issue with the teachings of Marx, he de- 
nounced Bolshevism; and the volunteer 
army of the Czechoslovak Legionnaires, 
whose commander-in-chief he was, was the 
first army that stood up with arms to the 
Bolshevik expansion already in 1918. In his 
“Making of a State” Thomas G. Masaryk 
clearly analyzed all perils of democracy and 
outlined the way for mankind to prevent 
its downfall. Throughout his three terms 
as President of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
the founding of which was largely attrib- 
uted to his efforts, he continued as democ- 
racy’s strongest champion. T. G. Masaryk 
was the first statesman to propagate the 
unification of Czechs and Slovaks in a com- 
mon state. After he went abroad to or- 
ganize the Czechoslovak liberation move- 
ment—in cooperation with Milan Rastislav 
Stefanik and Edward BeneS—he succeeded 
to convince the Allied governments to en- 
dorse the setting up Czechoslovakia, a Re- 
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public of Czechs, Slovaks and Carpatho- 
Russians. (These last joined the united 
movement of making a new state voluntarily 
later.) As a result Czechoslovakia became 
a flourishing island of peace in a world 
tossed about by disorders and revolutions, 

Exactly 40 years have elapsed since Czech-« 
oslovakia, headed by President. Masaryk, in. 
augurated its new democratic constitution. 
It was altogether a modern constitution 
which encompassed and guaranteed all basic 
freedoms. Its preamble purposely para- 
phrased the preamble of the Constitution of 
the United States to demonstrate the ideo« 
logical proximity of the two nations. 

Thomas G. Masaryk lived by the ideals so 
dear to every American since he was inspired 
both in the struggie for his nation’s inde- 
pendence and in his function as President 
by the ideas of Jefferson and Lincoln. In his 
radio message to the American people, the 
87-year-old Masaryk said: “Czechoslovakia 
proudly accepts the ideals of Washington, | 
Lincoln, and Wilson. Let others find a solu- 
tion to their own problems, but let us not 
allow them to touch our most important 
treasures: freedom of soul, freedom of word, 
and freedom of race.” This was 6 months 
before his death and a year and a half before 
Czechoslovakia ceased to be a free republic, 
losing its hard-acquired. liberty. 

Thomas G. Masaryk, then, lived by the 
ideals which are so close to all Americans 
and which have made the United States big 
and powerful. His wife Charlotte, a great 
support to him in times of hardship, was an 
American, Small wonder, then, that Masaryk 
once upon a time called America his second 
homeland. In issuing of the Thomas G. 
Masaryk “Champion of Liberty” 
stamps commemorating the 110th anniver- 
sary of his birth, the United States is re- 
minded that it is paying tribute not only 
to a great philosopher, statesman, and hu- 
man being, but also to one of its closest and 
most devoted friends. 

The Council of Free Czechoslovakia thanks 
you sincerely for anything you will deem ap- 
propriate to commemorate the great Czech- 
oslovak educator and scientis, the intrepid 
fighter for liberty and truth, the great 
statesman and architect of democracy, the 
founder of the Czechoslovak Republic and 
propagator of the federating of Europe and 
the free world. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Dr. Juray SiAvi«, 
Vice Chairman, Executive Committee. 
Dr. Perr ZENKL, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 





Industries Principally Responsible for 
Heavy Unemployment in Distressed 
Labor Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following two fact sheets 
compiled by the Area Employment Ex- 
pansion Committee, 99 University Place, 
New York City, which point up the need 
for enactment by Congress in this sesS- 
sion of area redevelopment legislation 
how pending before the House Rules 
Committee, such legislation having 
passed the Senate last year: 
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Industry principally responsible for 
Distressed labor market vy unemployment 
CONNECTICUT 
small: 
BEN dc nccevintiiiibiintinicljiitan 
ON ninannaitiiiguitipsceibawabae Brass, clocks, and watches, 
COTTER SE LE EEE NS Textiles. 
EIU. isi :ssctiiantiinioapialigBecalcameemaatiin ws Do 
A OCEAN VINNG .... sgcdintiditicdiiondwansil Do. 
MAINE 
Major: Portland...... din iveneinnnateied Metal. 
Small: 
Biddeford-Sanford................-.. Textilés, textile machinery, 
Lewiston-Auburn... .-.. Textiles, shoes. 
Very small: 
Calais...... awsiiiaineaptsabudaghabinwd Folens, sardines, lack of year-round 
Ss. 
Eastport....... acinpittesikan sepia Do. 
Major: MASSACHUSETTS 
BI i sinncniccniy deere nelenerslegesiatiadials Shoes. 
Fall en DEON Ann cktinin dinette Textiles, 
wrence...... pibiasbacinsisncaicnataiellabedpapitnlaitaes Do 
TI ie ia nat ated car dit weiss inns De. 
| eee ee 
Springfield-Holyoke. ................ Gideunes air conditioning. 
POW DUTY DONG occiccdeddnncdcincwccisa Shoes 
OGRE AGNWIG. jc. ccdcteundcowsscce Textiles, electrical equipment. 
Webster-Southbridge. ............... Textiles, 
ery small: 
lieben eae a i didicekciistiiame cane Abrasive, metal, 
Gloucester.......... juin cechaidesnintanaetal Food processing. 
Great Barrington...... dikenenoetedetictiate Textiles. 
Plymouth. ......... iaiiate Ais dickierpianabedaiies Lack of year-round jobs. 
a ee euiaaitiaveae Do. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Bialee: Providencs........ccceccecesuccen Textiles, 
VERMONT - 
Very small: St, Johnsbury...-..........- Lumber and timber products. 
NEW JERSEY 
ajor: 
ON ac ckidctdensnatdanesens Lack of year-round jobs, 
Trenton. ....... mibniedhcectetnolie satiated Metal. 
Small: 
ID cniinisiicacntecicyecotinnaied Dredging, apparel, textiles. 
TANG DUGNER 2 ciikdhdtndiitdbccenuncnne Apparel, lack of year-round jobs, 
Very small: Wildwood.............-.---- Growth in labor foree exceeds economic 
worth, 
NEW YORK 
Buffalo. ....... Ups viawiabuinakwedinn Auto and aireraft, 
WP MONNG,.. « nncaddcicdaditicowsdaciud Textiles, aircraft, and machinery. 
pembeninvbnnnentzabeaensittt Carpe’ 
BEER ncovcnastmadiihiibiainbcucnhbes M i textiles. 
PIO int rocccnibidibbokanbaengmatnies Mammen y, electrical equipment. 
IOV ORITE ietidiicmdmitonurinediiaes Gloves. 
Jamestown-Dunkirk_................ Railroads, furniture. 
Newburgh-Middletown-Beacon...... Apparel, textiles. 
OTE  aniiccodtininanacevbiediiios Mining, construction, 
| ae: Gaidonce baaniaes. Oil refining. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Major: 
PRO is cenvcnenushestilithedmedenods Railroad repair shops. 
BEIO,. non. conthldbeieneibbinkidinbtaewiiidne Refrigerators, freezers, and air conditioners. 
SOG Ras ciastinteiniiiiaininvidiaiitipairtits Bituminous coal coal mining. 
FE isciitinhuttiiiisdnisidnatnonne Coal mining, machinery. 
NIE isis dessiticiigameniin hevceosgsciainlads Anthracite coal mining. 
ft . Pnnee Barre anne Luanda dee psdaeten Anthracite coal mining, textiles. 
mall: 
Berwick-Bloomsburg. . Railroad equipment, 
pO RR rire Railroad equipment, limestone quarries. 
Clearfield-DuBois... . Coal mining, railroads, stone, clay, and 
glass products. 
A ninco sdcipicinpbdnicicadadite Coal mining. 
Kittanning-Ford City. ...........-.. Coal mining, limestone quarries. 
EAU. 5, ccsstitabiiciinpatihaiiniin deanna —— fiber, iron and steel forgings, 
railroads, and clay products. 
ORGS circa ccmvciiihilathbuniatiudiiciua Slide fastener and electrical machinery. 
ee CONE. on nia dlc coecckons Machinery. 
Oil City-Franklin-Titusville......... a equipment and primary 
metals 
Ot eTTN cack cindcidniciciicanenumbt Anthracite coal mining, 
ts BRUT Op cise nnndtldnckdinnintaciien Electrical machinery. 
Sayre-Athens-Towanda__............ Railroad repair shops, machinery 
Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel... Coal mining, railroad omuianents textiles, 
WW MSNOINNE Foti ga saciid a penance Textiles and automobile, 
FLORIDA 
Very small: Apalachicola. ..........-.--. Commercial fishing. 
MARYLAND 
Small: 
Cumberland, Md.-W.Va............. ‘Textiles, mining and railroad repair shops, 
ao ee ts OETA eee a Mie eD Food processing. 
RRR ERC, Aircraft. 
RIUNTORT .. iccwuinmadnibiacamtdes ieicigdh naliaeide Mining. 
Very small: 
SIDE «:a\ccsetiidiedcatsam SUE uae wae Food processing. 


NN i la -. Ordnance, automobiles. 
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Area Employment Expansion Commirrer, New Yors, N.Y. 
Fact Sueer No. 42.—Industries principally responsible for heavy unemployment in distressed labor markets (November 1959) 
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principally responsible for 
Distressed labor market iL unemployment. 
aii Durham. ......- ecaceccescescaccs TODRCO, textiles. 
Fayetteville........ aaccccsccnececeene Textiles, military 
Hendersonville...........-.-.---.-.-- NO -round yment, 
RN isc ccieok taniaochiouaa ia tobacco. 
NNR oo sisiticns recitation -- Textiles, - 
Mort BIG occ Sacco aenosieehinntis Do. 
ae Nlakehinegsaete ae Do. : casiiiien: 
ROCKS BECUHEE. oon cinscksnnwsabens iii, bacco processing, agriculture, tex 
Rutherfordton-Forest OUR - cock deen . Textiles. 
WE. ncsiianiia vicitatititicowchihelameaiinds ‘Tobacco. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Small: Hampton........... sais seated deca . Underdeveloped area. 
Mader: I ras ai cccitciees «-.-.-. Synthetic fiber, railroad repair shops. 
Sma! 
Big Stone Gap-Ap} ee ctegeiower Coal mining. 
Richlands. Blnefiel cia eradls wetantacsiaeaiaa Do.- 
Carroll and Grayson.......... ~--.--. Lumber textiles, 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Major: 
Obariottom...n eas. cacugekaete Coal mining. 
Pa W. Va.-Ky.- — repair shops, machinery, stone 
Ohio glass products, defense industries, 
Wheeling, W. Va.,-Steubenville, onal nleies. pottery and glass products. 
ona Coal mining. 
ey. eee OO Re eR eRe Re eee . 
TONNE icdtchucccknhancethdncolignn Do. 
ONG oo. n nccncitdclinecasicuba Do, 
Fairmont. ............. atinnanvasimatias ‘ 
eee Metals. 
—— Eh osnasniian satiincbiiaetelbiedlcas ake mining. 
Paterebuns « 55 « éasicatins Goiriiien Chemieal. 
Synthetic fibers, coal mining. 


ar Be Pleseant Gallipolis, W. V3.- 
Ronceverte- White Sulphur Springs... Lack #: year-round job opportunities, coal 


min 
Wels chee cece akalekaae Coal min ing. 
ALABAMA 
Mele: Birmingham...... cnidcknnnaasouiote Mining and reilroad equipment. 
mall: 
Anniston. <> indctackers Bike cine speesetalegie textes, ium ean. iron foundries, 
Florence-Sheffield........-........... Leather, "lane stantial. 
Gadedetrs . ... cae widenluitipalgeinitiots Textiles, 
ES ER SIRE Se Coal mining. 
‘Talladega........... etibainneaepesion Textiles, ordnance. 
KENTUCKY 
pe Louisville, Ky,-Ind_............. Household applisnee, ordnance, chemicals. 
Small: 
S68 OE cctinancsabphaapibaceonsaes Coal mining, railroads, lumber. 
Wane... neice cc dpeilieisweceoss Coal mining. 
Madisonville......... Aeeiochiisinnipsaidlepieieas 2 Do. 
Small: 
Middlesboro-Harlan ..-......... sud Do. 
Morehead-Grayson --....-.......-.. . Railroad repair shops, clay refractories, 
Paintsville-Prestonburg.............. Coal mining. 
Pikeville-W illiamson.............. ae Do. 
LOUISIANA 
Small; Opelousas.......... lle Underdeveloped. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Small: Biloxi-Gulfport...............---. Food processing and construction. 
TENNESSEE 
Major: Chattanooga, Tenn.-Ga__........ Textiles, iron foundries. 
Small: La Follette-Jellico-Tazewell...... Coal mining. 
OKLAHOMA 
“a Oil well drilling and instailation. 
WS ckaceseiany ipl iibie equate 
Mea. 6c. ccc sccencmeeetans eas Coal , military elation 


REI ia 5 kia thoemtbecnkoscktean Chemicals te ilitary). 
Okuusigee dine cols Mining, stone, clay ye glass products. 


TEXAS 
Major: Beaumont-Port Arthur.......... Oil drilling and refining, machinery and 
equipment. 


Small: 
Galveston-Texas City...............- em and products. 
Rerete...cceck! ees ise ears a Federal installation. 
‘Texarkana, Texas-Ark.............-« Grduene, military installation. 
eres Ol69 .<.. cnatintieiabapecmnian 


Small: = 
m, 
Centralia. ...........----<.-----.---. Nonferrous metals, shoes. 
are GR. sind shin ciiobctnaiiiinian . Coal, fluorsper mining, nonferrous metals, 
Herrin-Marphysbere West” ¥rank- Coal mining and radio. 


furt. 
Mount Carme]-Olney-............ ... Ovdal mining and petroleum refining. 
Mount Vernon.........-ccesececesece Railroad cars. 
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Fact Suerer No. 42.—Industries principally responsible for heavy unemployment in distressed labor markets (November 1959)—Con, 
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oS for Industry principally responsible for 
Distressed labor market ne unemploy Distressed labor market benee unemployment 
f peDtana MISSOURI 
Major: Small: 
Evansville_........ Bee ee ete Mechanical refrigerator, aircraft parts and Cape Girardeau 
Flat River- ~ Lead sonra, glass, railroad repair shops, 
eT iis _.Ooal mining and railroads. Hannibal. Farming and shoes. 
Small: Joplin........ - Mining and chemicals, 
i> ee --<--- Machinery. Washington... .-. Shoes. 
Vincennes. .........-..- oe eee Coal mining, shoes. Very small: 
Caruthersville Cotton producing. 
MICHIGAN arshall_.. Farming and shoes, 
Major PE inthciinipbipacteedeninnne id Farming, 
i aahinsh cantimeniencbaondumeabae Automobiles. 
Pe beste a ia cael nei estiteel i Do. COLORADO 
Small: Very small: Trinidad................-..- 
PE aiicgcinintcines lin cnnnsial ccsel Do. 
ns lectins Automobiles, machinery. MONTANA 
ee ES eae Auto bodies, iron ore “a lumber. Small: 
SN clans Tron ore mining, lumber. Butte._.... .-. Copper mining. 
el -Automobiles, th linencnwhigdancubnqnnnsdibuite Logging and lumbering. 
INN. «tin on cnseheeneuhtnan Automobiles, primary metals. 
NEW MEXICO 
OHIO Very small: 
Small: Raton 
Athens-Logan-Nelsonville........... . Coal mining, stone, clay, and glass prod- Deming - -- 
ucts, shoes, printing. Las Vegas-- 
Portsmouth-Ohillicothe._..... eae Shoes and construction, atomic installa- 
tion. * WASHINGTON 
Small: 
WISCONSIN ROOTOOOR:, «cad soisiintdtnseneqieiinsa Lumbering. 
Anacortes-Mount Vernon... Lumbering, food processing. 
ER: Fe TN dices ccciiisinteniaemions Automobiles and aircraft. Bellingham ............-- Shipbuilding and lumbering. 
Bremerton. Shipyards, military installation. 
3 KANSAS Port Angeles Lumbering, military installation. 
Small: Yakima...-. Food processing. 
Coffey ville-Independence-Parsons.... Depletion of oil and natural-gas reseryes, 
ordnance. ALASKA 
PORE 5 ccticctdssviccnclingasticcton Coal, lead, zinc mining, and ordnance. \ 
DIINO ois iii nticivcincidisinticictinniti bttaiiil : 
Snares — -{No year-round employment, underde Be 
Major: Duluth-Superior.......-.-.....-- Iron ore, lack of year-round opportunities, | Ketchikan. velopment. 
ira tiiticindincedinctipdnemes 
Fact Sueet No, 42A.—Indusiries primarily responsible for heavy unemployment in chronically distressed labor markets 
Industry State Chronically distressed labor Industry State Chronically distressed labor 
market market 
I, Mining industries: Il. Quenine 
A, Anthracite.........| Pennsylvania...| Scranton. lesetone Sense ident Pennsylvania...| Butler. 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton. _aeeming tens City. hay 
Pottsville. New York......| Plattsburg 
B. Bituminous.......-|...-. Ox. ccannithe Johnstown. Ill. Fishing and seafood pro- | Florida. ... Apalachicola. 
Pittsburgh. cessing. New Jersey..... Bridgeton, 
Clearfield-Du Bois. Maine-......... Calais. 
Indiana. Eastport. 
Kittanning-Ford City. Massachusetts. _| Gloucester. 
Sunbury-Shamokin-M ount- Maryland....... Cambridge, 
Carmel. Crisfield. 
Maryland......- Cumberland, Md.-W. Va. Mississippi-_..... Biloxi-Gulfport. 
Garrett. Washington..... Anacortes-Mount Vernon. : 
Virginia......... Big Stone Gap-Appalachia. Yakima, 
Richlands-Bluefield. IV. Oil refining.............. New York......| Wellsville. 
West Virginia...| Charleston. Illinois.......... Mount Carmel-Olney. 
an W. Va.-Steuben- — aaa Ardmore 
ville, hio. PRG accnnaiie Deneunent-Pedt Arthur, 
Beckley. Vin ORIN a. cnthblittciibiiiinias North Carolina.} Durham. 
Bluefield. Kinston. 
Clarksburg. . Rocky Mount, 
Fairmont. Wilson. 
Logan. Fie i canntentsedsibamee Connecticut..... Danielson, 
Morgantown. Norwich. 
Point Pleasant-Gallipolis, W. Thom ville, 
Va.-Ohio. Maine-..........| Biddeford-Sanford. 
Romeoverte: White Sulphur Lewiston-Auburn. 
Springs, Massachusetts. _| Fall River, Mass.-R.I. 
Alabama........| Birmingham. Lawrence 
Jasper. Lowell, 
Kentucky......./ Corbin. New Bedford 
Hazard. North Adams, 
Madisonville. Webster-Southbridge. 
Middlesboro-Harlan. Great Barrington, 
Paintsville-Prestonburg. Rhode Island...} Providence. 
Pikeville- Williamson. New Jersey.....| Bridgeton. 
Tennessee.......| La Follette-Jellico-Tazewell. New York...... Utica-Rome, 
Oklahoma McAlester. Amsterdam, 
eee Heneyetin. Auburn. 
Tilinois.......... Harrisb ure. Gloversville. 
Herrin-Murphysboro- West Newburgh-Middletown- 
Frankfort. Beacon. 
Mount Carmel-Olney. Pennsylvania...| Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton. 
Indiana......... Terre Haute. Lewiston. 
Vincennes. Sunbury-Shamokin-M ount 
si diicdeiiates Athens-Logan-Nelsonville. Carmel. 
Kansas.......... Pittsburgh. Williamsport. 
Missouri_.......| Joplin. Scranton. 
©. Other mining: Maryland._.._.-. Cumberland, Md.-W. Va. 
i, Fluorspar.......| Mlinois.......... Harrisburg. North Carolina..| Fayetteville. 
2. Iron ore........- «eenee-| Marquette. Kinston. 
Tron Mountain. Lumberton, 
Minnesota. ..... Duluth-Superior. Mount Airy. 
New York...... Plattsburg. pockneen Sean, 
3. Lead and zine... j--eaenene-| Coffeyville-Independence-Par- Rocky Mount 
sons. Rutherfordton-Forest City. 
Pittsburg. Virginia_........| Roanoke, 
Missouri_.......| Flat River. Carroll and Grayson. 
4. Copper. .......- Montana........ Butte. West Virginia... Point Pleasant-Gallipolis, 
§. Antimony......! Texas........ aredo. W. Va.-Ohio, 
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Industry State Chronically distressed labor 
market 
VI. Textiles... ..c<o<es «----| Alabama......../ Anniston. 
an eta 
Gadsden 
Talladega, 
‘Tennessee....... Ohettanoan Tenn. 
VIL. Apparel.........<cccoe-- New York...-.- Newburgh- Middletown: Bea- 
New Jersey..... Bridgeton, 
Long Branch. 
q Pennsylvania...| Scranton. 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton. 
VIII. Logging and lumber..... Maine.......... Calais. 
Eastport. 
Vermont... St. Johnsbury. 
Virginia... Carroll and Grayson. 
Ala -| Anniston. 
Kentucky. Corbin. 
Michigan. ...... Iron Mountain, 
Marquette, 
Montana........ Kalis) ae 
Washington.....j Aber 
‘Rancortse Abi Vernon. 
Port Angeles. 
Bellingham. 
Bis PO ccntnbotswecnescssbnl Dene scticien) Lewiston-Auburn, 
eas” = . 
ewburyport. 
Ilinois.........- Centralia. 
Indiana......... Vv 5 
Geib... .cschieintel Athens-Logan-Nelsonville. 
‘Portsmouth-Chillicothe. 
Missouri. ....... Hannibal. 
Wash in. 
Marshall. 
si tiiihibetmaniahiitealeiad Alabama........| Florence-Sheffield, 
XI Metal and products 
Fabricated. ........ Maine-......... Portland, 
Massachusetts..| Clinton. 
New vat ie ton. 
West Virginia_..| Martinsburg. 
Bh, DeRiiicicccmnnens Connecticut..... Ansonia. | 
Bristol. 
©, Clocks and watches.| Connecticut... ... Do. 
D. Air conditioners....| Massachusetts. - Serisens. Metveks. 
E, Refrigerators.....<. ~---. 40 Do. 
Evansville. 
¥. Textile machinery... 5 a Sanford. 
G. Electrical equip- Massachusetts. Noth Te ats 
ment, Pennsylvania...| St. me vet he 
Mead 
H, Machinery........- New York.....- Utica-Rome. « 
Auburn, 
Elmira. 
Pennsylvania...| New Castle. 
suasoures. 
Sayre-At | fhe: 
Indiana... Ben Oly, 
Michigan. Bay Cit: 
Texas..... a Denna bert Arthur. 
West. Virginia... ae or ea W. Va.- 
J 
I. Railroad equip- Pennsylvania...| Berwick-Bloomsburg. 
ment, Butler. 
Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount 
Carmel. 
Alabama........ Birmingham. 
Iilinois.......... Mount Vernon. 
J. CRG ci ccdecesee Pennsylvania...| Lewiston (forgings). 
Meadville (slide fasteners). 
Oil City-Franklin-Titusville 
(oil-refining equipment). 
Alabama........ Anniston (iron). 
‘Tennessee....... eee oe, Tenn.-Ga. (iron 
Keutucky....... Loulsville. “Ky. -Ind, (house- 
hold a ppliances). 
Illinois.......... Herrin- urpbrabere-Went 
Frankfort (radio), 
XII. Automobiles............. New York...... Buffalo. 
Pennsylvania...) Williams 
Maryland....... Elkton. 
Michigan.......} Detroit. 
Flint. 
Adrian, 


Source; Area Employment Expansion Committee, New York, N.Y. 
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Pact Sueet No. 42A.—Industries primarily responsible for heavy unemployment in chronically distressed labor markets—Continued 


XV. Railroads and _ repair 
shops. 


XVI. Stone, clay, glass, pottery. 


XVII. Chemicals.............-- 


XVIII. Federal and military 
installations, 


XIX. Shipbuilding............ }.....d0......... a 
XX. Agriculture.............-| North Carolina. 
Missouri........ 

XXI. Lack of year-round job | Maine.......... 

opportunities.. 

Massachusetts. . 

New Jersey. .... 

North Carolina. 

West Virginia... 

Minnesota...... 

XXII. Inadequate growth......] New Jersey..... 
” at South Carolina. 

Louisiana. ...... 

XXIII. Construction.............| New York...... 
North Carolina... 


Mississippi...... 
XXIV. Depletion of natural re- | Kansas.......... 
sources. 


Ooffeyv 
Parsons, 
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Gettysburg Battlefield 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I include an edi- 
torial dppearing in the Sunbury Daily 
Item, of Sunbury, va., on February 19 
last, as follows: 

Gettysburg battlefield holds a secure place 
in American history, but with one of its 
important segments slated for sale, word 
comes from Washington that funds allo- 
cated by Congress to acquire additional land 
have been spent elsewhere. The reason 
given is that failure of local authorities 
to enact zoning regulations ruled out pur- 
chase of the desired property by the Na- 
tional Park Service. As a result the $450,000 
allocated for this purpose was committed 
to the acquisition of additional land at Ma- 
nassas (Bull Run) battlefield. 

Commercialism has been permitted to be- 
come. rife on the Gettysburg Battlefield 
which “has far m6re than its quota of sou- 
venir stands, hotdog palaces, auto junk- 
yards, motels, and housing developments. 
Now with the land on which the first day’s 
fighting in the battle which turned the tide 
of the Civil War available to any fast-buck 
operator, diversion of funds intended to pro- 
tect this world shrine from further en- 
croachment is attributed to dillydallying on 
the part of small-time officials. To what 
extent buckpassing is involved in this im- 
passe cannot in fairness be stated. It should 
be entirely obvious, however, that Congress 
and the National Park Service have obliga- 
tions to the people in the matter of pre- 
serving this hallowed ground. A request 
now before Congress for $400,000 for further 
purchase of Civil War battlefield land in 
the fiscal year beginning July 1 may be 
meaningless in halting another serious in- 
cursion of commercialism, but Gettysburg 
merits serious and special consideration. 


Mr. Speaker, as a member of the In- 
terior Appropriations Subcommittee 
that has heard considerable testimony 
on this subject I would like to clarify 
the situation by pointing out that the 
1961 appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agen- 
cies, as it passed the House on Febru- 
ary 16, included provision of the full 
budget request of $400,000 for the con- 
tinued acquisition of Civil War battle- 
field lands by the National Park Service. 
In recommending this appropriation, 
which included $200,000 for acquisition 
of lands at Gettysburg, the Committee 
on Appropriations felt it expedient to 
continue the same stipulations placed 
upon acquiring such lands by the House 
and Senate last year to the effect that 
these funds should not be spent by the 
Department of the Interior until such 
time as adequate zoning laws were de- 
veloped by local authorities to prevent 
commercial development and that the 
funds should not be used to acquire the 
Adams County Poor Farm. 

As general background to this sub- 
ject, it must be realized that the Federal 
Government now owns and maintains 
18,000 acres of Civil War battlefield 
lands, including 2,800 acres at Gettys- 
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burg. ‘The cost to the Federal taxpayers 
of acquiring these lands, with the ac- 
companying requirement of roads, build- 
ings, utilities, etc., is evidenced by the 
fact that at Gettysburg alone the Gov- 
ernment has spent over $3 million dur- 
ing the last 10 years. The Park Service 
plan of last year was that during the 
next 4 years an additional $5 million 
worth of land be acquired at Civil War 
battlefield sites. This included a pro- 
posal to acquire an additional 691 acres 
at Gettysburg at an. estimated cost of 
$2,415,000. With such large expendi- 
tures involved, I believe that the general 
public now will appreciate the necessity 
to. assure that future acquisitions are 
protected from commercial development 
on adjacent properties. If not, we have 
the never-ending problem that one pur- 
chase necessitates still another purchase 
as we move on down the street. 

The action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives this year in providing the 
funds and continuing the provision re- 
quiring adequate local zoning is in line 
with the testimony received by the com- 
mittee during its hearings. The net 
effect of such testimony was that the 
committee not necessarily open its pock- 
etbook, but rather that it keep an open 
mind on this subject until local author- 
ities have had an opportunity to do 
something about the problem. 

Current efforts along three lines, if 
successful, should solve the problems at 
Gettysburg. First, local authorities are 
now working toward the adoption of 
necessary zoning regulations. Second, 
the Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation 
Association has been organized and is 
proceeding with a nationwide fundrais- 
ing campaign which should provide sig- 
nificant revenues to be used for acquir- 
ing additional lands. Third, under 
consideration is a possible exchange plan 
which would permit the National Park 
Service to swap some of the present 
property owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment for property such as that in Adams 
County which is of greater historical 
significance. Although certain legal 
complications must be overcome, these 
do not appear insurmountable. 





No Deterrent Gap in Our Defenses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I desire to include the 
main excerpt from the address of Hon. 
Robert EK. Gray, secretary to the Cabi- 
net, before the Missouri Association of 
Republicans at St. Louis, Mo., on Sat- 
urday, February 13, 1960, which deals 
with our military defense: 

No army, political or military, wisely goes 
into battle without an appraisal of its ene- 
mies and the issues involved. With peace, 
progress, and prosperity at hand, it is ob- 
vious that the Democrats are going to have 
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to center their guns on other issues. In the 
brief time that remains for our discussion 
tonight, let us meet head on the issue to 
which they have been giving most attention 
in the recent press—the defenses of America 
and the so-called missile gap. 

Having devoted a lifetime to military plan- 
ning and national defense, having led the 
Allied Forces in the liberation of Europe, as 
a former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff at home and as former commander of 
SHAPE overseas, it is easy to see why Dwight 
Eisenhower puts the highest emphasis on 
our national security and the preservation 
of the American way of life. It is easy to 
see why he considers defense needs before 
he considers any other when preparing his 
national budget, for America can afford what 
she must afford for her security. 

It is interesting to note that in the years 
following World War II when the Russians 
were getting their headstart in the missile 
field, the Democratic administration, until its 
last year in office, never spent so much as 
@ million dollars for research and production 
in this area. In fact, your Republican ad- 
ministration is spending 10 times as much 
each day on ballistic missile programs as was 
spent in all of fiscal year 1952. 

To cover the embarrassment at having left 
America at the starting gate for 6 years, 
Democrats would now have us pour money 
and men into crash programs which would 
accomplish only the disruption of the sound 
and orderly existing missile p on 
which our skilled research and development 
manpower is being taxed to the fullest. 

Despite their talk of gloom and doom 
and during the period when they have raised 
congressional appropriations on domestic is- 
sues by many billions of dollars, it is - 
nificant to note that the President's budget 
requests for major military appropriations 
have not been significantly changed in the 
last several years. This seems clear evidence 
that the Democrats appreciate the complete 
adequacy of the Eisenhower defense budget, 
and that when making their dire predictions — 
they are really more political than perturbed. 

If these debates over America’s prepared- 
ness were motivated by sincere conviction 
they would be excusable. To beat false 
drums for political purposes, however, is 
costly to a democracy which depends upon 
an informed public for its greatest strength. 

To start a war of aggression is completely 
against our American principles. America’s, 
defense arsenal has been built to protect 
our Nation and her allies from attack and 
to present to those who might consider war 
against us the prospect of total annihilation 
in exchange for their folly. 

Our military needs, both strategic and 
tactical, are different from the Soviets. The 
weapons in our arsenal, both in kind and 
number, must be tailored to our needs and 
not to theirs. We arm ourselves for a dif- 
ferent purpose. Our intentionS and our 
policies are as different as our geography. 
A perfect case in point is the intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile controversy now raging 
in the Nation’s Capital. From Russia’s 
standpoint, full emphasis on interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles makes sense. This 
is one of the few ways she can reach America, 
a target thousands of miles from the borders 
of the Iron Curtain countries. On the other 
hand, Russia’s coast is flanked by our allies; 
Norway on the west, Turkey on the south, 
and Japan on the east. From these vantage 
points, intermediate-range ballistic missiles 
are just as effective. You obtain no greater 
explosive power from a bomb dropped on & 
military target just because it traveled thou- 
sands of miles to reach its destination. 


We gain nothing by this numbers’ game 
the Democrats would have us play—this 
insistence that we have as many marbles 
of the same color in our bag as the perspec- 
tive enemy has in his. It is ironic, isn’t it, 
that the party that claims that we Republi- 
cans worry too much about the arithmetic 
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of budget balances, apparently would have 
us substitute the adding machine for judg- 
ment when it comes to providing for the 
Nation's defense. 

This Nation has now in being over 1,500 
SAC bombers, each of them capable of carry- 
ing a bomb scores of times more powerful 
than the bomb which destroyed Hiroshima. 
We have over @ 1,000 B-47’s, again each of 
them capable of carrying a bomb hundreds 
of times more powerful than the one that 
destroyed Hiroshima. 

With the same capability, we have several 
hundred B-52’s. We have 15 carriers, each 
with 50 planes, each plane capable again of 
carrying nuclear weapons hundreds of times 
as powerful as those which brought complete 
destruction to Japanese cities in World War 
II. We have several squadrons of Thor inter- 
range ballistic missiles located in England 
and Jupiter intermediate range ballistic mis- 
siles located in Italy. We have hundreds of 
tactical bombers based in Western Europe 
and the Far East. And before this year is 
out, we will have the Polaris submarines with 
their 1,200-mile range capable of reaching 
90 percent of the industry and people of the 
Soviet Union. We have in our American 
arsenal today the horrible, terrible ability of 


creating thousands of Hiroshimas. It is not: 


saber rattling to say that the Soviets know 
that the United States has the ability, right 
now, in being, to destroy the Soviet Union. 
Make no mistake about this. No aggressor 
today can knock out the deterrent striking 
power of America and her allies. 

The important thing to be noted by poli- 
ticians in America and by America’s enemies 
wherever they may be is that there is no 
deterrent gap in our country’s defense 
arsenal 

Those who preach the false doctrine that 
America is unprepared because she has not 
assembled the identical weapons of aggres- 
sor nations, endanger the very country they 
profess to save, in at least four ways. First, 
they run the risk of creating a defeatist 
attitude in America. This would be bad if 
it were justified; it is wholly unforgivable 
since it is not. Second, they shake the faith 
of our allies in the strength of America. 
Third, their talk of weakness influences un- 
committed nations and fourth, if they are 
too persistent, they may eventually convince 
one of Russia’s parochial generals that these 
phophets of gloom are right, that we are in- 
deed weak, and thereby entice the Soviets to 
make the horrendous, horrible mistake of 
beginning World War IIT. 

It is time for politicians for the sake of 
pet projects and political fortunes to stop 
selling America short. We are a first-rate 
country with a first-rate military strength 
and with a first-rate economy * * * thanks 
to our Republican President, backed by a 
handful of determined Republicans and their 
joint efforts to distinguish in this country 
between the desired and the truly necessary. 

As a party, what the Democrats have been 
up to in the past 7 years marks more clearly 
than ever before one basic difference be- 
tween our two organizations. It is best il- 
lustrated by a table, which was printed in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp at the close of the 
last session, and which listed 20 big spending 
bills introduced in the House and another 
20 introduced in the Senate, together with 
their estimated cost. Every one of these “wild 
blue yonder” proposals was sponsored by a 
congressional Democrat. You may find this 
hard to believe but the grand total of this 
shopping list came to over $326 billion over 
an average period of only 5 years. This 
amount is $30 billion more than the entire 
national debt today. 

Now make no mistake. Many of these pro- 


‘posals include improvements we would all 


welcome for America, but not at the expense 
of destroying our American tradition of per- 
sonal initiative, and our national solvency. 
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As a party we stress the importance of 
faith in the individual, restrained Govern- 
ment leadership, and determination to guard 
against the growth of power in Washington. 
In simple terms, I believe the basic difference 
between our two parties is this: both parties 
want more and more, better and better 
things for America and for Americans. But 
we Republicans recognize that only a social- 
istic form of government attempts to pro- 
vide these services from a Federal bureauc- 
acy. In a democracy, free-spirited citizens 
have traditionally proved their ability to 
provide these improvements less expensively 
for themselves. 

To state it one more way, we Republicans 
believe the current do-it-yourself craze can 
be wisely applied to many of the demands we 
Americans make on our Government. 

Many support this philosophy and yet call 
themselves Democrats. And I must say that 
if, by family tradition or personal habit, a 
man prefers to call himself a Democrat, he 
will get no quarrel from me if he supports 
our party’s philosophy and backs its candi- 
dates. 

As we Republicans face this election bask- 
ing in a party unity which does credit to us 
all, it would be easy to sympathize with the 
harangues of the Democrats, to forgive their 
name calling, and to overlook tactics as ob- 
vious as & mustache drawn om the Mona 
Lisa. 

But we have a job to do. As responsible 
Republicans we must present the facts to our 
fellow citizens less interested or less in- 
formed. If you and I and our fellow Re- 
publicans do our part in the coming cam- 
paign and put across to the voter the image 
of our party—that image found in the com- 
posite of its platform, its record, its incum- 
bents, and its candidates, then all of us can 
mark this 1960 in red ink on our calendars 
for it will be a great year for our cause. 





Action Is the Need, Not Words 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Journal of Commerce for Friday, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1960, there appears an article 
which has just been brought to my at- 
tention. It clearly sets forth the need 
for some realistic thinking concerning 
the future of our merchant marine. I 
commend the reading of this article to 
all my colleagues who are interested in 
this phase of our national defense and 
commerce, 

SHIPPING OUTLOOK—AcTION Is THE NEED, 
Not Worps 
(By Stanley Mantrop) 

The annual budget message handed down 
to Congress by the President contains sug- 
gestions for an additional study of merchant 
marine matters. What puzzles us, as well as 
the shipping industry, is just what this new 
study is expected to turn up. 

Studies of this nature have been going on 
for years. In fact, one of them, conducted 
in 1930, resulted in the passage of the 1936 
Shipping Act. 

This proposed new study like every one 
which preceded it—and there have been 
many—turned up only one conclusion. This 
country needs a strong merchant marine for 
defense as well as for the country’s foreign 
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commerce. And if the United States is to 
have a merchant marine it must be subsi- 
dized to exist. 

The industry feels, and rightly so, that it 
should have received a better break in the 
President’s budget message. In short, at the 
very least it should have contained sugges- 
tions of a more constructive nature in con- 
nection with future policy for the merchant 
marine. 

It could also have shown more determina- 
tion and greater realism by the Government 
in facing up to its obligations in relation 
to the merchant marine. 


There is no doubt but that the bulk of the 


American-flag fleet is fast reaching the 
Oobsolesence stage and that steps must be 
taken to get a major building program under- 
way as quickly as possible. And this takes 
money—much more than the Government 
has allocated or proposed in this year’s 
budget. 

This year’s allocation would provide for 
financial support for only 14 new ships which 
is far short of the figure the industry feels 
it needs to meet the competition it pres- 
ently faces. 

There is merit to the industry's view that 
the money being proposed in the budget for 
new construction subsidy payments is far 
from adequate in view of the industry's 
claim that at least 300 new ships will be 
needed shortly to replace this country’s 
overage tonnage. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted the 
industry, in many cases, has been slow in 
meeting its construction obligations under 
its contracts. But in all fairness it must 
be pointed out that the lines must get greater 


cated by them for ship replacements. 
Each year in the last 10, the Maritime 
Administration has been unable to obligate 
all its construction funds even under a mod- 
est construction program as that presently 
being proposed because of the slowness of 
the subsidized lines to finalize contracts for 
construction. However, the industry has 
had little in the oe of incentive to make 
expenditures 


they are important to the welfare of the 
country. 

The tramp operators have been rapping at 
the Govern:nent’s door for a long time seek- 
ing some financial aid in order to exist and 


Nobody will deny, and this includes the 
Government, that this country’s tramp fleet 
is virtually over the hill and is made up of 
overage ships. And there is little likelihood 
the industry is going to be able to replace 
the ships from the present day financial 
returns—or lack of them. 

ee a cee Eee 
industry’s plea for a realistic 
the maritime industry’s problems has Aan: 
The time has long since passed when new 
studies can produce anything new that will 
solve some of these perplexing problems. 

The time has come for the Government to 
determine whether or not it wants a mer- 
chant marine. If it does then steps must be 
taken to support it to the fullest. 

Clearly what is needed is not more words, 
but more up-to-date competitive merchant 
vessels capable of serving the United States 
efficiently in war and in peace. 
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Socialized Medicine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
editor of the Jackson (Miss.) State- 
Times, Oliver Emmerich, has written an 
excellent editorial on the danger of pro- 
posed legislation which may lead to so- 
cialized medicine. 

I commend this editorial to the mem- 
bership. It follows: 

[From the Jackson (Miss.) State-Times, 

Feb. 20, 1960] 
AGAIN THE CLAMorR Is Hearp For SOCIALIZED 
MEDICINE 


(By Oliver Emmerich) 


If our system of government were easy to 
maintain, it would be in force all over the 
earth. ; 

The high standard of living in counties 
with freedom of action proves the value of 
our ideologies. 

But people are either too unenlightened 
as is the case with primitive people or too 
enslaved politically as is the case with the 
Iron Curtain countries to enjoy the system 
which we enjoy. 

The trend in America today moves us to 
ask oufselves, “Do we want the kind of gov- 
ernment we have today or do we want to 
swap it for a different kind of government?” 

With this prelude we discuss a proposition 
which has the elements of popular appeal 
and also is a part of the system of state so- 
cialism—free government medicine for the 


Are men inhuman and wicked when they 
oppose such a thing as free medicine for the 
aged? People who advocate it say that men 
are evil if they lend a deaf ear to human 
m: 





isery. 
Is President Eisenhower an evil man? He 
said: 

“If the time ever comes when large num- 
bers of our citizens turn primarily to the Gov- 
ernment for assistance in what ought to 
remain a private arrangement between doc- 
tor and patient, then we shall all have suf- 
fered a greatloss * * *” 

Even the head of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Secretary 
Arthur Flemming, said: 

“We are convinced that the objective of 
making adequate medical care reasonably 
available to our aged population should, so 
far as possible, be achieved through reliance 
upon and encouragement of individual and 
organized voluntary action.” 

The Farm Bureau is an organization which 
is close to the rural people of America and 
seeking to lift the income and living stand- 
ard of farm people. 

The Farm Bureau has long opposed pro- 
grams which may lead to socialized medi- 
cine. The proposal to provide for health 
care of the aged, whether retired or not, and 
for survivors entitled to benefits, is a long 
step in this direction. 

We fear the proposition of compulsory 
health insurance and medical aid for the 
aged is another step away from the private 
enterprise system which has done so much 
for the American people. 

In the United States we have such a high 
standard of living that we subconsciously 
believe that this standard is worldwide. It 
is a far cry from that in a country such as 
India where a man may own a tree and 
regard its branches and its shade as shelter 
for his family. 
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The Baptist Standard, an organ of the 
Baptist Church, expressed the idea. It said: 

“Whatever concerns human welfare should 
concern the Christian. churches. Conse- 
quently, we have sought to study the pro- 
posal (H.R. 4700) closely before voicing an 
opinion on it. The conclusion is that this 
could be one of the most farreaching bills 
to face the Congress because it could easily 
be the forerunner of socialized medicine and 
one more big step toward the total regimen- 
tation of American citizens by their own 
Government. 

“Everyone needs hospital insurance, but 
the National Treasury is not the place to get 
it. When the Government pays the bill, it 
will ultimately name the doctor and the 
hospital.” 

In Washington again the cry for socialized 
medicine is on. It failed in previous efforts. 
Now a new approach is used. This time 
the goal is sought through a series of steps. 
Medicine for the aged is one. Compulsory 
health insurance is another. Meanwhile our 
American ideology is being tested, 





Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously 
adopted at the annual banquet com- 
memorating the 42d anniversary of Lith- 
uanian Independence held in East Chi+ 
cago, Ind., on Sunday, February 21: 

Whereas the peace-loving and progressive 
Lithuanian Nation, notwithstanding - its 
loyalty to international treaties and agree- 
ments, fell victim to unprovoked aggression 
and military invasion of Soviet Russia; 
and 

Whereas the Lithuanian people are 
strongly opposed to foreign domination and 
are determined to restore their freedom and 
sovereignty which they had rightly and de- 
servedly enjoyed for many centuries in the 
past; and 

Whereas, because of their manifest and 
unmistakable anti-Communist attitude, the 
Lithuanian people behind the Iron Curtain, 
backed by their kinsmen in the free world, 
represent an active and reliable outpost in 
the present defense front of the free nations 
against international communism; and 

Whereas the Soviet dictatorship con- 
stantly strives to extend its rule over the 
new territories in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
and seeks to dominate the whole world: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this gathering appeal to 
the Government of the United States to re- 
spond to the demands of our times by giv- 
ing wise and coordinated leadership to the 
troubled world aspiring to peace, justice, and 
freedom; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is our consensus that 
American leadership in the fight for freedom 
and peace will be best exerted by inaugu- 
rating strong and dynamic policy aimed not 
only at preventing further expansion of 
Communist imperialism but also at abolish- 
ing the fruits of all past Kremlin aggres- 
sions; be it 

Resolved, That this meeting asks the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to refrain from 
signing any new treaties with the Soviet 
Union until the latter agrees to restore free- 
dom and sovereign rights of self-determina- 








tion to the Lithuanian people and to other 
enslaved Eastern European Nations, 
ALBERT G,. VINICK, 
President, Lithuanian American Council. 
Rev. PETER CELESIUS, 
Secretary, Lithuanian American Council, 





The 10th Pennsylvania and the War 
of 1898 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to insert in 
the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
some facts concerning the glorious 10th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers who served in 
the War with Spain in 1898. My esteem- 
ed friend and fellow Pennsylvanian, 
former Senator Edward Martin, then a 
youth of 19, served in this regiment and 
I know I speak for him.when I say that 
it is one of the proudest, fondest. mem- 
ories of a life crowded with service to his 
State and his country. I may add that 
Senator Martin has, in his time, served 
in all grades of the service from buck 
private to major general; he is the re- 
cipient of the Distinguished Service 
Cross with Oak Leaf Cluster; the Order 
of the Purple Heart with Oak Leaf 
Cluster, and the American Legion Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. He was placed 
on the initial general staff eligibility 
list; he has served his State as auditor 
general, State treasurer, adjutant gen- 
eral, Governor and finally, Senator of 
the United States. 

As a Pennsylvanian, it seems fitting to 
me to insert for permanent reference in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp some of the 
contemporary press comments on the 
parade of the 10th Pennsylvanians on 
September 30, 1899, in New York City 
in honor of the homecoming of Admiral 
Dewey from the great victory at Manila. 

There are 94 surviving members of the 
“Fighting 10th” Pennsylvanians. I am 
sure that all Members of this House and 
of the Senate will join with me in pro- 
found salutation of these heroes of long 
ago. The statements follow: 

The Sun said: 

“At the end (of the Pennsylvania line) 
came the veteran 10th. The men were in 
khaki trousers, blue flannel shirts and serv- 
ice hats that looked as if they had seen 
really more service than any hat ought to 
be called upon to endure. They came in 
the same attire they wore when they marched 
abroad the transport at Manila and cheered 
for the country to which they were return- 
ing after their hard service. And they 
looked veterans and carried themselves like 
veterans, every man of them. When the 
admiral caught sight of the 10th’s flag he 
took off his hat and held it down to his side, 
and he looked at those worn colors as a man 
looks at that which he loves, and stood 80, 
uncovered and with his face turned toward 
them, until they had passed under the arch. 
It was the most impressive sight of an im- 
pressive day, for it took the mind away for & 
moment from the glory of the pageant to 
the stern work of war of which that glory is 
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but a symbol, and to the American soldiers 
‘who are doing that work under other tat- 
tered banners in the Far East. 

“It was the reception of the day, by all 
odds, and there was no let up until the last 
10th man has gone by.” 

‘The Herald said: 

“The 10th Pennsylvania was fresh from 





Manila, where it had been, its brave colonel’ 


and many another, too, and the welcome was 
a hearty one. The word passed from mouth 
to mouth, ‘Here comes the “Fighting 10th”’ 
and flags and handkerchiefs fluttered, while 
@ roar of welcome rose and rolled like a 
great wave down the line of march. The reg- 
iment made a splendid appearance. Their 
shabby campaign-worn uniforms were a 
change from the spic-and-span splendor of 
New York’s showy attire that on this occa- 
sion was mightily appreciated. They 
marched in the faded blue flannel shirts 
they wore at Manila, with the brown cam- 

trousers and leggings, often soiled and 
faded, and the crowds got afoot on every 
hand and bawled. They were a splendid lot 
of men, too, and fitted well their grim, 
business-looking garb. 

“When the color company came along, 
bearing the battle flag, worn to tatters with 
use and exposure, the mere skeleton of the 
Stars and Stripes, enthusiasm burst all 
bounds. Many remarked that splendid 
though. the reception of the 7lst had been, 
the regiment had missed a great point by 
appearing on parade in full dress uniform 
rather than in the rough garb of Saritoga.” 

The Times said: 

“Pennsylvania was represented by some 
of its best troops, and the appearance of 
the 10th Regiment of that State, recently 
returned from Manila, was the signal for 
tumultuous cheering on every hand. These 
troops, bronzed and worn with their service 
in the Philippines, constituted one of the dis- 
tinctive features of the parade. The torn 
and stained condition of the buff uniforms 
told an eloquent tale of service in the field, 
and the men’s faces and hands were almost 
the same color as their uniforms. 

“They looked like veterans, and they 
marched with the ease and uniformity of 
veterans. The regimental flag, which the 
bearer held proudly aloft, was in shreds and 
begrimed with smoke and powder.” 

The Tribune said: 

“The Governor of Pennsylvania caused the 
crowd to shout and the admiral’s hat to 
come off again, and good, hardy soldiers the 
men looked who followed him. And it was 
when the 10th Regiment of that State, fresh 
from the Philippines (or, rather, anything 
but fresh), in flannel shirts and khakis, 
came past, that the crowd fairly lost its 
head and hurrahed till it had no voice left. 
And the American people don’t want expan- 
sion? Then that stand was occupied by 
some curious chance collection of foreigners. 
The admiral’s hat was off again. It was cu- 
rious that the things that pleased the crowd 
most were always the ones that brought 
the admiral’s hat off his head. The ad- 
miral’s hat was quite a barometer to Amer- 
ican opinion.” 

The Journal said: 

“The Pennsylvanians came, and it was left 
for the 10th Pennsylvania to harvest the 
tribute which in these times must fall to 
the grimed, hard and sunburned and some- 
times, fever-whitened fighting man. The 
tumult which awoke at the sight of them 
Seemed to fall on deaf ears. They strode 
down the noisy avenue as if they were going 
to a repast of tack, sowbelly and canned 
tomatoes, and looked grim about it, as they 
Well might. After Dewey and Admiral 
Schley, and perhaps Governor Roosevelt and 
his stunning escort, the honors of the day 
fell to the dirty men with immobile faces, 
shaded under worn service hats, who so short 
a time ago came home from the Philippines.” 
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Public Opinion Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past 5 years, I have made an annual 
survey of public opinion in the 15th Con- 
gressional District of Ohio on important 
national issues. The response to each 
of these polls has been, without excep- 
tion, most. gratifying and informative, 
Its results represent, I believe, an excel- 
lent indication of prevailing thinking in 
southeastern Ohio. 

Many of my colleagues here have ex- 
pressed an interest in this poll and its 
findings. The questions which are in- 
cluded in the 1960 survey are as follows: 

1. Do you believe it advisable that the 
Federal Government balance its budget and 
reduce the national debt? Yes [| No [J 

2. Are you in favor of providing Federal 
tax benefits to companies which will em~< 
ploy greater numbers of persons over 50 years 
of age? Yes [] No 

3. Do you believe that the Defense Educa- 
tion Act should be changed to eliminate the 
requirement that students receiving Federal 
loans take loyalty oaths? Yes [] No [J 

4, Would you favor Federal aid for school 
construction even though it would require 
tax increases or deficit financing? Yes [J 
No 





quested for defense next year is sufficient for 
our national security? Yes [; No 

6. Would you favor granting the President 
the power to veto parts of appropriation bills 
passed by Congress in place of the present 
system requiring his acceptance or veto of 
entire bills? Yes (1 No 

7. Do you support a temporary increase 
in the Federal gasoline tax of one-half cent 
per gallon to pay for the highway construc- 
tion program? Yes [J] No {J 

8. Do you favor changes in the Taft- 
Hartley Act to eliminate the power of States 
to enact their own right-to-work laws? 
Yes OF No DO 

9. Are you in favor of the United States 
greatly increasing spending in its program 
= the exploration of outer space? Yes [J 

io OD 

10. Do you believe Communist China 
should be admitted to the United Nations? 
Yes © No QJ 

11. Are you in favor of proposals to give 
up U.S. ownership of the Panama Canal in 
oi of international control? Yes [] 

(0) 
12. Do you feel that Congress should enact 
legislation to give the Federal Government 
greater power in negotiating settlements of 
prolonged nationwide labor-management 
disputes? Yes [] No [J 

13. Do you support a national fair trade 
law whereby a manufacturer could require 
that his product be sold to a consumer for 
@ stated minimum price? Yes (| No 

14. Do you favor increasing the hourly 
ne wage from $1 to $1.25? Yes [] 

° 

15. Do you favor ending agricultural con- 
trols and the termination of price supports? 
Yes —[) No J 

16. Do you favor legislation to provide 
medical benefits under the social security 
program financed by an increase in the tax? 
(Present social security law provides that 
the combined employee-employer tax will 
become’9 percent on incomes up to $4,800 in 
1969.) Yes [] No 


0 
5. Do you feel that the $45% billion re-. 
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17. Would you favor the Federal Govern- 
ment exercising greater surveillance over 
practices in radio and TV programs and ad~ 
vertising? Yes [| No 

18. Do you believe Congress should pass 
civil rights legislation providing Federal 
guarantees of individual voting rights in 
Federal elections? Yes [] No [j 

19. Are you ‘n favor of policies which seek 
to fight inflation through increases on inter- 
est rates for installment credit buying? 
Yes © No 

20. Do you feel that the chances for world 
peace are better today than they were 10 
years ago? Yes [| No’). 

21, Would you support legislation to pro- 
vide a Federal pension of $100 per month 
for all World War I veterans at age 64? 
Yes 0 No O 

22. Are you in favor of continuing our 
present policy of purchasing sugar from 
Cuba at prices higher than those prevailing 
on the world market? Yes [] No 





Comparison of Russian and American 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I would 


mesh pt eee Pi 
Russian and American education; which 





Education and Public Welfare Division 
of the Legislative Reference Service. 
Mrs. Malone, a West Virginian and a for- 
mer’ student at the Institute for Russian 
Studies at Columbia University, is an 
example of the outstanding West Vir- 
ginians in many fields of endeavor. 
The report follows: 


A COMPARISON OF AMERICAN AND RUSSIAN 
EDUCATION 

About a century and a half ago, General 
Lafayette, a great friend of American freedom 
and independence, warmly affirmed before 
our Congress that the United States reflectec 
“on every part of the world the light of a 
far superior civilization.” I wonder how 
many of us gathered here now has the uneasy 
feeling that this light may be flickering and 
dimming in the eyes of many of our friends 
in other countries. We, ourselves, are be- 
ginning to awaken to the fact that there are 
weaknesses in our civilization which threaten 
our well-being. 

Recently, one of our own countrymen 
addressed our Congressmen, and the Amer- 
ican people, in terms far different from those 
of Lafayette. @ weakness 


civilization which is our heritage. 
like to quote a few of the words of 
Hyman Rickover, because he posed a 
lem and a challenge of great 
“T could not help wondering,” the admiral 
said, “whether we in this country—privileged 
as we are to live in a land blessed with every 
material possession anyone could possibly 
wish to have—whether we are worthy of the 
great tradition established over 175 years 
ago. Are we not neglecting the things of 
the mind in our near total absorption with 
comfort and material wealth, with having a 
good time and with getting by with as little 
effort as we can? It is this emphasis on a 
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good time and on avoiding effort which pre- 
vents our children from becoming as well 
educated as children abroad. To become 
educated takes sustained effort, hard work, 
excellent instruction by teachers who them- 
selves are excellently educated and who 
thoroughly know their subjects. Frills, 
know-how subjects, easy snap courses may 
seem agreeable to our children today, but 
they shortchange them for the future. They 
will have to live in a world where other peo- 
ple are better educated than they. The 
world outside the United States is being 
transformed so rapidly and so completely 
that we cannot afford to stand still. In my 
opinion we are not adequately planning for 
the future. Education must be given pri- 
ority in our scheme of things. Education 
benefits both the Nation and its individual 
citizens. It takes a long time to produce 
highly educated professional men. If we 
don’t take steps now to make sure we do this 
through our educational system, we will 
inevitably be bypassed by Russia.” s 

Admiral Rickover, like many others in this 
country, has our educational sys- 
tem with that in the Soviet Union and has 
found it wanting. It seems painfully ap- 
parent that Soviet schools are in many ways 
doing a better job of training their young 
people to meet the needs of their society 
than we are doing to meet the needs of our 
own. 

Soviet schools are not perfect. The Rus- 
sians do not think so, and there is no reason 
why we should think soeither. Their news- 
papers often point to what they call short- 
comings, which they say must be overcome. 
They have children who are going to schools 
which operate on multiple shifts. Some of 
their textbooks are medicore, and some of 
their teachers are, too. Education, though 
free, is not equally accessible to all. This is 
especially true of higher education, where 
the number of students who wish to con- 
tinue their education is far greater than the 
number the state is willing to educate. Pre- 
mier himself has criticized the 
way the admissions process has been operat- 
ing. “There are considerable defects,” he 
said, “in the very practice of selecting young 
people for admission to higher educational 
institutions. Although there are competitive 
examinations for admission to higher schools, 
it must be admitted that frequently it is not 
enough to pass an examination to enter a 
higher educational institution.” Mr. 
Khrushchev continued: “There is good rea- 
son why young people entering higher edu- 
cational institutions quite frequently say 
that after they have won in the admission 
competition, the competition among the 
parents begins, and it is this that often set- 
tles the matter.” 

I mention a few of the defects in the So- 
viet system, and repeat Mr. Khrushchev’s 
words simply to emphasize that it is pos- 
sible for the Soviet student to be short- 
changed, too. He doesn’t have a corner on 
the educational market. He does, however, 
attend school under a system that has vir- 
tues we would do well to examine.” 

Russian school curriculums are, I believe, 
well designed to meet the needs of a citi- 
zen of the modern world. The fact that 
students in the present 10-year general 
schools are required to study physics, chem- 
istry, and advanced mathematics means that 
there is a well-trained corps upon which the 
universities and institutes can draw in turn- 
ing out able engineers, scientists, and 
teachers. Those who do not go on to get 
a higher education have the training and 
background to become more knowledgeable 
and productive workers, and better informed 
citizens. 

I do not believe there can be any question 
that the Soviet 10-year school curriculum 
provides for more thorough training in 
mathematics and science than most of our 
own schools are offering. Russian students 
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are required to study mathematics 6 days a 
week throughout their schooling. Each stu- 
dent who has completed his 10-year educa- 
tion has therefore acquired a thorough 
grounding in advanced mathematics, and 
has been exposed to studies that few Ameri- 
can students ever become acquainted with. 
In 1956, for example, only 9.2 percent of our 
public high school students, who were in the 
grade where trigonometry is usually taught, 
were studying that subject. Only 7.6 per- 
cent were studying solid geometry. In the 
Soviet Union, every 10-year school student 
is required to take these subjects. 

The same kind of comparison can be made 
in the sciences. The Russians believe that 
all of their young students can benefit from 
a@ knowledge of physics and chemistry, and 
require that they study them. We, far from 
considering these subjects as requirements, 
often do not teach them atall. For example, 
physics is not even offered in 12,000 of our 
21,000 high schools. 

We in the United States have awakened 
late in the realization that our country, and 
our children, are being handicapped by a 
neglect of foreign language teaching. We 
know now that we desperately need people 
who can speak French and German, and Rus- 
sian, Arabic, and Chinese as well. Yet even 
the people who have command of one of the 
familiar Romance languages are few and far 
between, and the person who knows one of 
the more esoteric languages is a rarity 
indeed. 

The Russians, on the other hand, begin 
teaching their children a foreign language 
when they are in the fifth grade, so that 
before they complete the secondary school 
they have had an opportunity to become 
thoroughly familiar with the language. 
When they enroll in a university or insti- 
tute, most of them are required to continue 
foreign language study in order to pass the 
foreign language examination given when 
their academic studies are completed. 

This description does not, of course, apply 
to what we might describe as the Soviet 
Union’s “language elite.” ‘There are many 
Russians who are getting even better lan- 
guage training than that I have just de- 
scribed. In 1956 the Government initiated 
@ new program which has proved overwhelm- 
ingly popular among the students and their 
parents. A number of schools in central 
Asia have been authorized to start teaching 
a Near Eastern or Asian language to stu- 
dents in the second grade. The plan is that 
the children will study the language for sev- 
eral years and then have it as the medium 
of instruction for all their classes. In this 
way they will grow up thoroughly at home 
with one of the world’s more difficult lan- 
guages. This same kind of foreign language 
program, it should be mentioned, is also 
being conducted in Moscow and Leningrad. 

Items appearing in the Soviet press in- 
dicate that the Russians are becoming more 
and more concerned about teaching their 
children a foreign language at a very early 
age. A letter to the editor of Izvestia, the 
Official government newspaper, contained 
the following observation: “The study of a 
foreign language should begin with the 
nursery school. Some parents have been 
organizing groups of preschool children and 
inviting a person who knows a foreign lan- 
guage to teach them. Isn’t it possible to 
select nursery-school teachers who know a 
foreign language?” The writer concludes: 
“This can and must be done.” 

One of the primary obstacles to improving 
language training in the United States is 
the lack of qualified teachers. Since the tre- 
mendous emphasis on language training is 
fairly recent in the Soviet Union, the Rus- 
sians, too, have this problem. But whereas 
we are tending to let our language crisis go 
unresolved, the Russians are meas- 
ures which will assure them of an adequate 
army of language experts for their schools. 


‘the needs of the schools. 


March 3 


In addition to training thousands of lan- 
guage specialists in the universities and un- 
specialized pedagogical institutions, they 
have established a dozen pedagogical insti- 
tutes of foreign language. These special in- 
stitutes are designed to provide a highly 
skilled supply of language teachers to meet 
It should also 
be noted, I believe, that one of the greatest 
areas of expansion in all Soviet institutions 
of higher education has been in foreign lan- 
guage training. The Russians clearly have 
given language training a high priority 
rating. And their brilliant scientific 
achievements have showed us all too clearly 
what they can accomplish once a goal is 
set. 
In the Soviet Union, the one sure vehicle 
for success is education. Perhaps it is be- 
cause of this, rather than an innate love of 
learning, that the Soviet student is willing 
to work so hard. But whatever the reason, 
the fact is that most American students 
would be appalled at the effort which their 
counterparts in the Soviet Union put into 
their studies, Russian students carry a full 
load of classes 6 days a week. These days 
are not broken up with study halls and 
extracurricular activities. The time in 
school is spent in the classroom, and home- 
work and other pursuits are undertaken 
after school hours. Many times libraries re- 
main open in the evenings so that students 
will have access to the books they need. 

Because education is considered so im« 
portant in the Soviet Union, the educator 
is looked upon with respect, and is com- 
pensated accordingly. Compared to Ameri- 
can teachers, the teacher in the Soviet gen- 
eral school is poorly paid. But compared 
to others in the Soviet society, which is a 
more meaningful basis for comparison, he 
earns a handsome salary. Beginning teach- 
ers are often able to earn salaries equal to 
those of g doctors and engineers, 
and they are eligible for periodic increases 
according to length of service. 

Persons teaching in universities and insti- 
tutes are even more generously rewarded. It 
has been estimated that a Soviet professor 
earning a typical salary for his rank may 
make as much as 12 to 15 times the salary 
of a typical unskilled worker, or 3 to 5 times 
that of a typical highly skilled worker. Many 
professors, of course, have salaries far above 
this range. American professors, who are 
at the very top of our academic scale, would 
be stunned at the idea of being paid such 
high salaries. Even the football coaches do 
not always do that well. 

Speaking again of money, I think we 
might get some idea of the value the Rus- 
sians put on education by taking a look at 
their budget. Im 1959, they allocated 94.4 
billion rubles to educational and cultural 
needs. This figure represents 13.5 percent 
of the total budget. This is an amazingly 
high figure when you consider the enormous 
pressure on the Government for develop- 
ment of critical areas of the economy and 
for defense expenditures. It has been esti- 
mated that the Soviet expenditure for gen- 
eral education purposes represents about 8 
percent of their gross national product. 

We in the United States and in West Vir- 
ginia, have been rightfully inpressed by what 
we have learned about Soviet education in 
the last 2 or 3 years. We have learned 
that the Soviet people, though infinitely 
poorer than we, have evolved a school sys- 
tem that is turning out young scholars who 
have received an education which in a num- 
ber of ways is superior to that which many 
of our students here have an opportunity to 
get. 

The explanation for the high quality of 
Soviet schools is no secret. The schools are 
@& potent weapon against us, but they are 
not based on an unknown formula. I be- 
lieve that anyone who bothers to read & 
little about the Soviet system will promptly 
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eonclude that the little Ivans and Olgas of 
Russia are getting good educations because 
they, their parents and the State have dedi- 


 _eated themselves to this goal. 


Last fall the first official U.S. education 
mission to the Soviet Union issued a report 
on its trip, entitled “Soviet Commitment to 
Education.” Shortly thereafter the Christian 
Science Monitor published an editorial on 
this report, which I would like to quote to 
you in part: 

“Perhaps Soviet education's greatest 
asset,” the editorial reads, “stems not from 
methods or mechanics at all, but from what 
the mission calls the people’s ‘grand passion’ 
for schooling—a nation intelligent but 
hitherto largely illiterate for whom the doors 
of learning have just yesterday been thrown 
ajar. This is an enormous asset. It can 
compensate for any number of shortcomings 
in method, pedagogy, and instructional 
‘ facilities. 

“Tt can instill the willingness to work hard 
and long. It can inspire the abler students 
to pursue their studies higher and higher 
and attract able teachers to teach them. It 
can assure that the educators and the edu- 
cated are rewarded with both money. and 
status.” 

The editorial concludes: “Not so much 
state-provided equipment, state-formulated 
curriculums, or state-set study loads so chal- 
lenge American education as does this grand 
passion for schooling.” 

I frankly wish that we in the United States 
had a little more of this grand passion for 
schooling, because if we did—with all our 
great wealth, our bright, healthy and able 
youngsters—we could have a society of un- 
equaled strength, wisdom and vigor. The 
light of a superior civilization that Lafayette 
applauded would be a bright light, indeed. 

With or without this passion, however, 
there are a number of things we absolutely 
must do if we are to survive as a democracy 
in a free world. We must strengthen our 
study programs, Physics and chemistry must 
become requirements for all capable stu- 
dents, as must advanced mathematics. Lan- 
guage study should be introduced in the 
early grades, and should be continued long 
enough to give the student a mastery of the 
language. The smattering of high school 
Prench or Spanish our boys and girls are now 
getting is totally insufficient for any useful 
purpose, Our courses in history and in Eng- 
lish literature and grammar must also be 
expanded and improved. The Russians quote 
with glee the complaints of our universities 
that our students cannot even write gram- 
matical sentences. We cannot afford to share 
their amusement. We have high school stu- 
dents in this country who are unable to 
identify the names of Hitler or Khrushchev, 
and who cannot find France ona map. We 
are only deluding ourselves if we think we 
can hand these students a high school diplo- 
ma and call them educated. 

If we expect our children to be well taught, 
we must also see to it that they have an 
adequate number of well-trained, dedicated 
teachers. Unfortunately, we are not doing 
this now. The teacher shortage throughout 
the country is critical. The situation in 
West Virginia is almost desperate. A recent 
study on higher education in the State 
showed that only a small percentage of the 
students who receive degrees in education 
from one of our West Virginia institutions 
remains in the State to teach. One major 
reason for this, of course, is the very low 
salary scale of West Virginia teachers. Ac- 
cording to estimates for the last school year, 
our State ranked 4ist in the Nation in aver- 
age salary paid to classroom teachers. I fear 
we cannot continue to place such a low 
value on the services of the men and women 
who are responsible for educating our young 
people. 

Providing our ‘children with adequate 
Classrooms, equipment and good. teachers is 
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not cheap. But money for education is prob- 
ably the most rewarding investment we can 
The Russians have learned this les- 
son. So far we have not. So long as one of 
our children is sitting in an overcrowded 
classroom, or is denied the opportunity to 
learn because of lack of facilities or a teach<- 
er, we are doing him and ourselves an ir- 
reparable injustice . 

Long before the days of the Russian revo- 
lution, a great Russian liberal educator, 
K. K. Ushinsky, observed that the cause of 
education was “one of the greatest causes of 
history—a cause on which kingdoms and 
generations rest.” This man was not a Com- 
munist. It is a pity, I believe, that his words 
seem to have had more meaning for the 
Soviet regime than for our own free coun- 
try—because I agree, as I am sure you must, 
that the cause of education is one which will 
determine our own course of history. 





The Pioneer Spirit in Rehabilitation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address which I delivered 
before the Research and Demonstration 
Conference on Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the Mentally Retarded on February 
11, 1960, at Dallas, Tex.: 

THe PIONEER SPIRIT IN REHABILITATION 


(By JouHNn E. Focarty, Member of Congress 
from Rhode Island) 


I am particularly glad to be here, for it 
gives me a warm feeling of participation in 
the making of rehabilitation history. The 
fervor of the crusader and the daring of the 
pioneer are in the spirit that moves our pro- 
gram forward, and it is inspiring to me as 
@ legislator to see some of the ferment of 
ideas that lead to practical results for re- 
habilitation and health, based on legislation 
in whose formulation and enactment I have 
had some part. 

Long before the birth of Christ the Greek 
historian Thucydides gave us the dictum 
that history is philosophy learned from ex- 
amples. There can be no more fitting lyric 
for the program of vocational rehabilitation 
than that. We have just entered the stage 
of building examples of modern rehabilita- 
tion methods. As our pioneering projects 
mature, a more vital and dynamic philosophy 
of rehabilitation emerges. It is leading to 
goals that may sound high in casual read- 
ing, but we have an aroused people back of 
us, and the examples and philosophy we are 
developing will, I am sure, be exciting read- 
ing for those who will eventually set down 
rehabilitation history. 

It is my particular pride that I can join 
you here on especial terms of intimacy with 
your problems. For more than a dozen 
years much of my legislative life—and some 
of my private life, too—has been devoted to 
the problems of disability. In this work I 
take great joy. It is satisfying and worth- 
while, and more intensely so because of the 
privilege I have had to bring before Congress, 
either as chairman of the Health Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, or as ranking 
minority member, the annual appropriations 
for the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The resurgence of interest in the mentally 
retarded is one of the great satisfactions of 
our legislative group. We have witnessed 
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the phenomenal growth of the National As< 
sociation for Retarded Children and its many 
affiliates, and we rejoice in their collabo- 
rative efforts with other organizations. in 
es mental retardation. 

Not only are they effective in their own 
right, but they are also powerful as a cata- 
pg agent in the efforts of other groups 

da organizations, ee are particularly 
effective in stimulating the establishment 
of selected demonstration projects for the 
mentally retarded, now numbering 21 over 
the country, to evaluate and to prepare re- 
tarded persons for employment. 





in action. I feel that on all counts it must 
be the public program closest to the 
When the individual need for public assist- 
ance goes beyond monetary requirements, 
and is complicated by disability of a wage 
earner or @ wife, then the starker aspects of 
meed and dependency rise rapidly. That 
is where our principal activity now lies, in 
getting the disabled person back to produc- 
tive capacity. 

It is in additional areas of aid for the 
disabled that we are projecting new thought. 
If we in the Congress are to continue to give 
you people in the active program a roadway 
to progress, we, too, must pioneer in imagi- 
native ideas and legislative proposals. We 
must take the broadest possible view of re- 
habilitation needs, and refine 
posals to the point where they can be guides 
and aids to new areas of rehabilitation. 


care or constant attendance. 


here to give you a viewpoint in 
program that would expand 
into this field, and on others that have been 

In January of 1969 I introduced a bill in 
the House—H.R. 1119—which has the broad 
purpose of providing rehabilitation services 
to handicapped persons who can be aided in 
achievement of an ability for independent 
living, even though they pre not be capable 
of productive 

We who support this. “measure want to 
launch a new attack on dependency by re- 
habilitating many such persons to the point 
where they are capable of self-care. We 
want to provide the means for public and 
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measured both in dollars and human values, 
and that 


is a pioneering action that makes sense to 
us, and we shall continue to press for legis- 
lative action on the bill for independent 


Our new thought on rehabilitation has 


Ce eee: 
to become self-supporting mem- 
toh communities. Many of them 


ingless. Others are adults, whose hearing 
is impaired by war, industrial service, or ear 
disorders. 

Perhaps three-quarters of these with 
speech and hearing difficulties could be 
helped greatly and many rehabilitated into 
employment, if enough speech pathologists, 
audiologists, and teachers were available to 
diagnose, train, and teach them. 

Today there are aobut 2,000 certified speech 
pathologists and audiologists in the Nation. 
We need 10 times that many. To meet the 
educational needs of some 30,000 deaf chil- 
dren the training of some 500 
teachers of the deaf each year. We are pres- 
ently training less than a third of that num- 
ber. Some 400 especially trained patholo- 
gists and audiologists are graduated each 
year, against a need for 1,500. 

Last August I introduced a bill by which 
these needs could be met. It provides for 
grants to public and nonprofit institutions 
engaged in training teachers of the deaf. It 
provids for grants to institutions of higher 
learning for training speech pathologists 
and audiologists. Within a few years after 
enactment of such a measure we would not 
be faced with the distressing statistics that 
scarcely more than 1 in 5 children of school 
age who need the attention of a speech 
correctionist are getting it. The bill would 
mean not only the filling of a great re- 
habilitation need, but would also create the 
opportunity for many young persons to build 
careers of lasting humanitarian service for 
themselves, 

One cannot be in my position for so long 
as I, listening to the views and experiences 
of medical men, of scientists and researchers, 
and public health experts, without arriving 
at some deep convictions about public health 
needs. 

Much of the pageant of medical achieve- 
ment in the United States and over the world 
has passed before congressional committees 
on which I have served. And on a recent 
trip to Europe, where I served as a delegate 
to the World Health Assembly in Geneva, 
I had opportunity to see both the substance 
and the spirit of international cooperation 
in the health sciences. I spent many hours 
with the more than 80 delegates from na- 
tions within the World Health Organization. 
I came away with a great awareness of the 
tremendous needs and opportunities for an 
intensified program of research that would 
extend into all aspects of the problems of 
disease in man, and for a market on 
of these programs which apply today’s new 
knowledge for the improvement of man’s 
health. 

There are seven National Institutes of 
Health just outside Washington at Bethesda, 
Md., that do a tremendous job of research 
into cancer, heart, allergic and infectious 
diseases, dentistry, mental health, arthritis, 
and metabolic diseases, and neurological 
diseases, and blindness. 

I have had the privilege of actively par- 
ticipating in appropriation actions that have 
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so dramatically increased funds for en- 
larging the Institutes, funds hat have in- 
creased from $4 million in 1946 to $400 
million in 1960, including, for the same pe- 
riod, @ rise in funds for research grants from 
$40,000 to $205 million this year. And, as 
a corollary, there is provision for $85 million 
to train researchers and technicians, so that 
the burgeoning research program shall not 
falter for lack of trained workers. 

In January of 1958, Senator Hm. and I 
were meeting with some eminent medical 
men in Washington. We had just listened 
to the President's message on the state of 
the Union, in which he said it could well 
be a world objective to make a more unified 
effort against such diseases as cancer, heart, 
and mental illness. The subject came up for 
discussion in our group. It was at this time 
that we started talking about an effort to 
provide U.S. leadership in a program that 
would in time focus international attention 
on these and other wreckers and killers of 
mankind, by lessening the time for world 
medical knowledge to reach all people. 

As a result of many discussions with many 
persons, Senator Hii. and I introduced bills 
to establish another Institute at Bethesda for 
international medical research. It would be- 
come a storehouse for medical information, 
and a world clearinghouse for medical ad- 
vances as they occur. The Senate has passed 
the measure, which has become known as 
the health-for-peace bill. The measure in- 
troduced in the House is still awaiting ac- 
tion, which I hope will not be long delayed. 

In my view, the measure is a worldwide 
deciaration of war against disease and dis- 
ability, uniting the fight that is carried on 
individually in every country. It is a clear 
and unmistakable act of brotherhood, and 
more than that is within enlightened self- 
interest. 

Perhaps Arnold Toynbee, one of the emi- 
nent historians of our time, summed up 
some of the hopes for the time after this 
proposal becomes law, when he wrote in the 
New York Times a few years ago, “The 20th 
century will be chiefly remembered as an 
age in which human society dared to think 
of the welfare of the whole human race as a 
practicable objective.” 

And Dr. Howard Rusk, in his statement in 
@ hearing on the bill said, “Medicine has 
never been anything but international. Its 
history is the most beautiful evidence of 
internationalism that exists in the world— 
mirobiology came from Holland, bacteriol- 
ogy from France, penicillin from Great 
Britain, insulin from Canada, cortisone from 
the United States, sulfonamides from Ger- 
many.” This is truly an underscoring of the 
international character of medical progress. 

And Miss Mary E. Switzer, Director of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, put 
another aspect of the health-for-peace bill 
in eloquent language last spring, when she 
said in a hearing: 

“It is my firm belief that a well-planned 
and well-defined international program in 
these fields would offer an unparalleled op- 
portunity to advance peace and understand- 
ing among mankind. 

“There are vast areas of misunderstand- 
ing and mistrust among nations today, born 
primarily of differences in social, economic, 
and health standards, national mores, and 
the problems of education and communica- 
tion. But, in this sea of differences there 
are islands of quick understanding, honest 
affection, and mutual trust. One of these 
is the internationally shared dream of all 
peoples that the specter of disease and the 
humiliation of the dependent cripple shall 
not forever be an inescapable part of their 
lives.” 

This is pioneering into medicine and re- 
habilitation on a world scale. We have posi- 
tive need for the benefits that such an In- 
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stitute could bestow. Certainly some of 
them could be in the area of mental re- 
tardation. A new outlook on this disability 
has developed in the past few years, simply - 
because more is known about it. There is 
continuing medical and psychiatric research 
and this country has taken a strong lead in 
demonstration of the vocational possibilities 
of the retarded. 

There is a wider und of the 
true differences between mental retardation 
and mental deficiency. Much is made of 
the fact that mental retardation is hardly 
ever to be regarded as a static condition, 
The slowness to learn that is the mark of the 
retardate is sometimes so susceptible to spe- 
cial education that results have occasionally 
been outstanding, with some persons going 
far beyond usual academic limits, after ap- 
propriate services. 

Since September of 1958 we have had 
Federal legislation that will be of pro- 
nounced significance to the slow learning 
child, This legislation, which originated in 
the Senate, and which I supported with all 
my energy, authorizes the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education to make grants to institutions 
of higher learning to help these schools to 
train professional personnel in the education 
of the mentally retarded children. When 
there has been time for this legislation to 
show tangible results, I am sure we shall 
see marked improvement in preparing the 
mentally retarded for fuller participation 
in the usual activities of life. 

You will undoubtedly be interested, too, 
in some of the research going on with sup- 
port from the Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness. In collaboration 
with a number of institutions, the Institute 
is conducting a long-term, nationwide study 
of 40,000 mothers and children in an at- 
tempt to discover the biological causes of 
retardation and other neurological condi- 
tions such as cerebral palsy. It is an at- 
tempt to find out what and why things go 
wrong during pregnancy, childbirth, and 
early infancy to cause these conditions, and 
there is hope that medical leads into the 
causes of retardation will be found. 

Certainly one of the end products of the 
whole battle against the effects of mental 
retardation is in the activities of you re- 
searchers and managers of special projects 
for the mentally retarded. The projects that 
have been in operation for enough time to 
produce some tangible results that can be 
measured had given training to well over 
750 retarded persons by the end of 1959. 
Ten of the projects were able to estimate 
that from 20 to 30 percent of those served 
in their centers will reach employment. A 
marked increase is looked for in the num- 
ber of placements in the years ahead, be- 
cause of the larger number of persons to be 
served, greater emphasis on placement and 
@ growing amount of experience. 

There can be no gainsaying the enthusi- 
asm of this group to venture further into 
the lesser known aspects of rehabilitation. 
They carry on what has always been & 
pioneering effort, for the public program 
began only 40 years ago. It has grown by 
trial and experiment, by perseverance and 
imagination, and by hard work. 

The Nation is being rewarded by the re- 
habilitation of handicapped persons at the 
rate of more than 80,000 each year. The 
Federal Government, the State rehabilita- 
tion agencies, and the scores of other organi- 
zations interested in the welfare of the dis- 
abled are tooling up not only for greater 
numbers but for methods that will reach 
more categories of the disabled, with serv- 
ices that will give them greater capacity for 
employment, for independence and the 
other satisfactions and privileges that all 
of us hold dearly: 
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Nixon Versus Benson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, another 
newspaper, the Waterloo (Iowa) Daily 
Courier, has abandoned its support of 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson. 
In an editorial in its February 28, 1960, 
issue the Courier explains why it can no 
longer support Benson and suggests a 
course of action for Vice President 
Nrxon, the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency. 

The editorial follows: 

Nixon Must ABANDON BENSON BUT Not TRY 
To OvurTsIp DEMOS 


Somewhat speculative st ries out of Wash- 
ington last week declared that Vice President 
Nrxon is forming his own advisory commit- 
tee on farm policy and will not follow the 
program advocated by Agriculture Secretary 
Benson, 

We believe such a course is inevitable. It 
is fashionable in some conservative quarters 
to assume that Benson is everlastingly right 
from the viewpoint of sound economics, how- 
ever unpopular his program may be from the 
political standpoint. But, while the Courier 
originally held that view, events have forced 
this newspaper to abandon its support of 
Benson. 

In the first place, his administration of 
the soil-bank and the crop-storage programs 
has been inexcusably poor. 

In the second place, his program of brib- 
ing farmers to support his decontrol pro- 
gram by paying price supports for uncon- 
trolled production has been disastrous for 
corn. He now proposes the same thing for 
wheat. We question the ethics of seeking to 
obtain an objective by deliberately trying to 
make a situation so bad the public clamor 
for a change will be irresistible. 

In the third place, Benson has simply not 
developed a realistic plan. He has attempted 
to wreck all the control features of the pre- 
vious program; yet he drains the Treasury 
by paying out subsidies which accomplish 
nothing in the way of reform. As the Courier 
has said before, if we’re going to spend these 
billions of dollars on a farm program, let’s 
spend them to buy what we want-—a reduc- 
tion in production. Benson has merely 
poured out the money without getting any- 
thing in return—not even the good will of 
farmers. 

In elaborating a new farm program, how- 
ever, Nixon runs the hazard of alienating 
some of the people whose support at the polls 
would be necessary for his capture of the 
farm vote. Certainly any kind of direct pay- 
ment plan, which would make farmers mere 
employees of the Government, will be furi- 
ously resisted in the better agricultural areas 
of the Midwest. And if Nixon gets into a 
contest with the Democratic candidate over 
who is going to promise the most for the 
farm vote, the Democrat is likely to win. 

The answer, we think, lies in a return to 
and a strengthening of the control features 
of the pre-Benson price support program. 
If every possible effort had been made in the 
last 7 years to make this program work, 
farmers would be better off today than under 
the Benson program. It is no cureall; and 
successively more stringent controls may be 
needed. Adecently enforced soil bank would 
be a part of such a program. 

But a Democratic Congress, with Benson’s 
unwitting support, has managed to make the 
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South a major competitor with the Midwest 
in the corn-hog fleld. This was done by pay- 
ing supports for cotton and tobacco on re- 
stricted acreage while failing to control pro- 
duction on the diverted acres. This feed 
grain production is additional income for 
the South which drives down the price of 
Midwest corn. 

Nixon could not win the farm vote with 
Benson’s program. But he can win, we be- 
lieve, with a sane price support plan and a 
soil bank that actually takes cropland out of 
production. The farmers don’t want a hand- 
out and they know that. the alternative to 
stiff production controls is a farm depression. 
If Nixon will give them some alternative to 
Benson on the one hand and southern 
Democratic control of Congress on the other, 
we believe Midwest farmers will go Repub- 
lican this year. 





Resolution of Connecticut State Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
quest the unanimous consent of the 
House to enter in the Recorp the text of 
a resolution adopted last fall at the an- 
nual convention of the Connecticut 
State Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 

The resolution sets forth the position 
on international trade policy endorsed by 
the convention. It represents a fair and 
enlightened stand on an increasingly 
difficult subject. We have seen, in re- 
cent years, the comeback of major indus- 
trial nations that had been seriously 
damaged by the war. Meanwhile, bene- 
fiting from a high standard of living, 
this country has experienced favorable 
travel and import programs which have 
increased the national taste for goods 
made in all parts of the world. 

More recently, it has come to be recog- 
nized that this competition has had an 
adverse effect on specific industries. 
Some have sought relief through new 
tariff and trade barriers. The State 
Labor Council recognized that this ap- 
proach has aspects which could be un- 
desirable for world stability. 

Its policy calls for fair labor standards 
on an international basis. Without 
seeking to equalize world wage levels, it 
points out that workers in some nations 
have not benefited fully from rising in- 
come in those areas. It believes, how- 
ever, that wages and working conditions 
in exporting industries should fully re- 
flect the productivity and technological 





advance of the industry and the national 


economy. 

The statement also recognizes that 
there are specific industries, such as 
typewriters, stainless steel, and other 
products which have been sharply af- 
fected in employment through foreign 
competition. I believe these matters de- 
serve consideration and I would urge 
that any negotiators on multilateral 
tariff pacts take these facts into account. 

Again, I would say that this seems to 
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me an eminently fair position, typical of 
the See See ee ee 
public issues by Connecticut labor. 
pies all kacnsberd of ths owes GOK At 
time to weigh its message. 
The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION 20 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE POLICY 


of the non-Communist world, in many cases 
greatly aided U.S. help in the form of 
Marshall plan and other forms of eco- 
nomic assistance. As these countries re- 


firms, because of the lower prices of the 
imported products; and some manufacturers 
have urged unions representing their em~ 
ployees to seek the imposition of higher 
paper mt rect Beco accep 


resolution urged extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for a period of 

least 5 years with reenforcement of the 
basic goal of the reciprocal trade program, 
the gradual reduction of barriers to trade 
without undue hardship to American indus- 
tries or American workers. The achievement 
of this goal must be sought, however, in the 


2. Fair labor standards: “The labor move- 

ment has aiso long advocated the principle 
that fair competition in international trade 
requires fair labor standards in 
industries. This principle has been given 
at least some official recognition in recent 
years. 

In its January 1954 report, the President’s 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy 
(Randall Commission) stated: “The clearest 
case of unfair competition is one in which 
the workers on a particular commodity are 
paid wages well below accepted standards 
in the exporting country. In such cases, 
our negotiators should simply make clear 
that no tariff concessions will be granted 
on products made by workers receiving 
wages which are substandard in the export- 
ing country.” 

If this is the objective we are seeking, then 
our course should be to determine tariff pol- 
icy in accordance with a liberal trade policy, 
but for those items made in industries where 
there are unfair labor standards in the ex- 
porting countries, existing concessions 
should be conditional upon sincere efforts in 
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the on ort countr: to eliminate unfair 
labor standards. Failure of the exporting 
country to take steps to eliminate unfair la- 
should be grounds for with- 
drawal of the concession. 

As a first step, U.S. representatives to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
Agency (GATT) should urge acceptance of 
labor standards in interna- 


‘Toward this end, and in preparation 
for the multilateral tariff negotiations to 
take place in 1960, U.S. representatives 
should ascertain the facts regarding wage 
levels and working conditions in industries 
in exporting countries. In such negotia- 


tions, recognition should be given to 
the level of labor standards in such indus- 
tries in any tariff concessions the United 
States may be prepared to offer. 


In anions these recommendations, we are 
fully aware that it is neither desirable nor 
feasible that wage levels be equalized in all 
countries. We recognize that the stage.of 
development of a country’s economy and the 
productivity of its industries may limit the 
level of wages that can be paid. Therefore, 
it is to be expected that wage differentials 
will continue to exist, and such disparities 
should not impede international trade. But 
we insist that wages and working conditions 
in exporting industries fully reflect the pro- 
ductivity and cal advance of the 
industry and the national economy. Sub- 
standard wage levels or working conditions 
are clear evidence of the existence of unfair 
competition in international trade and 
should be eliminated as rapidly as possible. 

Development of a fair labor standard in 
international trade will benefit workers and 
employers in the United States, because it 
will assure them that they will not be faced 
by unfair competition from foreign imports 
based on unduly low wages and labor stand- 
ards in the exporting country. In the ex- 
porting countries themselves, promotion of 
fair labor standards will contribute signifi- 
cantly to advancement of living standards 
and economic growth. The people of those 
countries will find, as we have found in 
America, that decent wages and decent 
working conditions promote domestic pur- 
chasing power, industrial productivity, and 
sound economic growth. 

We also urge that where it is clearly dem- 
onstrated that jobs are being lost by Ameri- 
can workers as a result of such imports, con- 
sideration be given to the placing of ade- 
quate protective tariffs and quotas on type- 
writers and other products that are affected 
by foreign imports which now enter this 
country free and clear of any import duties. 

This third constitutional convention of 
the Connecticut State labor council, AFL- 
CIO, therefore, goes on record as urging our 
Representatives in Congress to support most 
actively the adoption of the policy set forth 
in this resolution. 





The Honor Is Deserved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
pending before the Committee on Armed 
Services legislation which proposes that 
the Congress recognize the outstanding 
humanitarian service in Laos of Dr. Tom 
Dooley by presenting to him a Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. I think this rec- 
ognition has been earned a thousand 
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times over by Dr. Dooley. So do many 
others. 

An excellent editorial supporting this 
bill, first introduced by my good friend 
and colleague from Oregon, the Honor- 
able Epirx Green, has been written by 
Publisher Ralph P. Stuller of the Co- 
quille, Oreg., Valley Sentinel. Ralph 
Stuller wastes no words. He calls Dr. 
Dooley “‘a one-man ambassador of Amer- 
ica to Asia.” 

Our country has the capability to lead 
the world toward peace, freedom and 
understanding and away from poverty, 
disease and war. Dr. Dooley has carried 
our torch to the citizens of a newer na- 
tion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include Ralph Stuller’s fine 
editorial on this subject: 

Mrs. GREEN’s LEGISLATION 

A Congressional Medal of Honor for Dr. 
Tom Dooley, the most famous young doctor 
in America, is the purpose of recently in- 
troduced legislation by Representative Epirn 
Green of Portland. 

Dr, Dooley, a U.S. Navy doctor, who single 
handedly has done more for the people of 
Laos than all the State Department bigwigs 
have done for the rest of the world, is truly 
a great American. 

Operating private hospitals in Laos, Dr. 
Dooley who also suffers from cancer, has 
been a one-man ambassador of America to 
Asia. 

Such Americans as Dr. Dooley can stop 
Wars more surely than the scientists who 
make atom bombs or guided missiles, 





Top Seaway Port 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT E. COOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Ashtabula Star Beacon for Monday, 
February 22, 1960. Ashtabula Harbor 
is in the 11th District of Ohio which I 
have the honor to represent. I am proud 
to report the Port of Ashtabula is lead- 
ing all the Great Lakes ports in use of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. This achieve- 
ment certainly speaks well of Ashtabula 
Port’s efforts to make full use of the new 
“Inland Sea.” The results of the port 
of Ashtabula truly present an aggressive 
and successful record of the efforts of 
many people to sell the area’s many ad- 
vantages to the world. The article 
follows: 

ASHTABULA Harsor ToPp SEAWAY Port 

Ashtabula has been spotlighted as the No, 
1 St. Lawrence Seaway port in the entire 
United States. 

The 1959 traffic report of the seaway cor- 
poration lists 3,876,665 tons of seaway cargo 
handled at the harbor here during the 1959 
navigation season. 

Closest competitor to Ashtabula was Chi- 
cago, which recorded 2,208,681 tons of sea- 
way traffic during the past year. 

Cleveland was fourth in the rating list. 
The report, prepared by the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority and St. Lawrence Devel- 
opment Corp., said 1,712,329 tons were 
handled there. 
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The third-ranking port was Toledo with 
1,851,680 tons of seaway traffic during the 


year. 
Seaway tonnage at the Conneaut port dur- 
ing 1959 amounted to only 36,752 tons. 
ASHTABULA’S TOTAL TONNAGE 


A breakdown of Ashtabula’s total tonnage 
shows 2,236,022 tons of cargo came into the 
harbor from the seaway. A total of 1,640,643 
tons of cargo was exported via the seaway 
= other American ports and foreign destina- 

ons. 

In both instances, bulk cargoes made up 
the majority of each total, This bulk cargo 
was in the form of coal and iron ore. 

An aggregate of 21,131,835 tons of seaway 
cargo was handled by U.S. ports during the 
past year. Seaway traffic recorded at Cana- 
dian ports during 1959 was 37,815,984 tons, 

Canadian leader was the port of Hamilton, 
Ont. with 6,676,509 tons of seaway traffic. 
Number two position was occupied by Mon- 
treal with 5,581,120 tons. 

Seven Islands, recording a total of 4,857,- 
073 tons of seaway traffic, was ranked No. 3. 





True Leaders of Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


Or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months the expression “labor leader” un- 
fortunately has taken on a bad connota- 
tion. To many people it has become 
synonymous with racketeer or crook. I 
have never felt it fair to condemn a 
whole group for the sins ofa few. Truly 
there are many fine men in the labor 
movement, 

I take pride in the fact that I have 
several friends among the labor leaders 
in the district. Today I received a letter 
from a good friend of mine, the head 
of the Clinton, Iowa, Labor Congress, 
whose name is Joe Rajcevich. I believe 
that the spirit in this letter is repre- 
sentative of the spirit held by the men 
who are the true leaders of labor. 

I want to congratulate him and com- 
mend to you his excellent letter which 
shows that the things that are impor- 
tant to working people are the problems 
and fears of all Americans. 

I would like to share his excellent let- 
ter with the Members of Congress: 

Is it wrong to expect reasonable decency 
for people? Is it wrong to help our senior 
citizens who have helped to make this coun- 
try what we now enjoy? Is it wrong to ex- 
pect Federal legislation to protect those 
unfortunate enough to be unemployed by 
establishing legislation for fair, livable com- 
pensation? Is it wrong that we ask that 
fair Federal requirements be met to protect 
those unfortunate enough to become injured 
on the job and whose family suffer, too, be- 
cause of the meager income? Are we being 
unreasonable in asking that the minimum 
wage be raised (union members don’t need 
that). Extended coverages to millions who 
are not covered under the minimum wage 
certainly deserve consideration and, to, 
union members don’t need, Is labor & 
selfish-interest group because we ask for 
decency for people in need? Is compla- 
cency displacing ambition and drive in 
America? Are we so cocksure that we are 
the best educated and most powerful coun- 
try in the world? The defeat of the edu- 
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cation and teachers salary bill is something 
we all should be ashamed of and I sincerely 
hope that some day we do not regret it. 
Time, in this day and age, is of the utmost 
importance. Time is slipping and slipping 
fast, lets hope we don’t wait too long be- 
fore we realize our mistakes. The cham- 
ber of commerce advocates that education 
is and should be a State and local problem. 
Perhaps they are right, I really don’t know. 
I do know that people are so very conscious 
of any thought of any increased taxation 
for education or for any reason that any 
bond issue drives have very good chances 
of being defeated. The end result? Dedi- 
cation to the teaching profession is be- 
coming a thing of the past. The financial 
opportunities in business and industry are 
offering too much of an opportunity and 
inducement to continue that dedication and 
we are losing too many good teachers. Are 
we in labor being selfish in supporting edu- 
cation and decent salaries for teachers? 
Is it fair that many teachers earn less 
than the average factory worker? Are we 
of the labor movement the selfish-interest 
group to want America to be the most edu- 
cated and the most powerful country in the 
world? Will we see the day when “pressure 
groups” will sincerely work together to make 
America the real envy of the world. 

No, I have no political ambitions but it 
irks me no end the complacency of too many 
people in and out of the labor movement. 
What to do I wish I knew. Thinking back 
4 years ago when I fist entered the labor 
picture on a full-time basis I wonder if I 
would have done the same if I had known 
then what I know now? It has been a won- 
derful experience but I really can’t help 
wondering if it is worth all the effort. There 
appears to be complacency in all walks of 
life, people just don’t seem to care. Let the 
other guy do it attitude. Time today is so 
very, very important. We spend far too 
much time fighting among ourselves. 
Just think what a wonderful country we 
would have if all factions would sit down 
and reasonably, honestly, and sincerely make 
every effort to make this country the un- 
disputed leader of the world. We all are 
dreamers of better things, life is so very 
short, why can’t we strive to make it as 
pleasant as we can because we pass here but 
once. We can count our many blessings, 
it could be worse. 

I have been a member of the chamber of 
commerce for approximately 6 years and I 
cannot fully understand why the chamber’s 
and labor’s views are so consistently con- 
trary. Perhaps someday if the opportunity 
presents itself you may be able to give me 
the answer. I can in all sincerity state that 
I am proud to be in the labor movement even 
though the opposition has burned a lot of 
midnight oil to turn public opinion against 
us. The majority of us did not deserve 
that kind of treatment but nevertheless we 
have been subject to more than our share 
of criticism. Time heals all wounds and in 
time the public will realize that our sincere 
goals and ambitions are to help the working 
class of people. God must have loved us, 
He made so very many of us, 





Symbols of Western Unity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
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torial from the New York Times, of 
March 3, 1960, entitled “Symbols of 
Western Unity”: 

SYMBOLS OF WESTERN UNITY 


Despite the difficulty of reaching policy 
agreements among the 15 democratic na- 
tions of the North Atlantic alliance, their 
basic unity in the face of a common menace 
reasserts itself whenever fundamentals are 
involved. This is demonstrated again by 
the latest developments on the political, 
military, and economic fronts. 

Thus, after another hectic debate in the 
House of Commons, the British Government 
has been able to score a decisive victory for 
its expanded defense program based on the 
two pillars of (1) collective security that in- 
cludes Germany as a “firm and equal part- 
ner,” and (2) “massive and terrible retalia- 
tion” in case of attack. These are also two 
of the main pillars of the American defense 


program. 

Somewhat along the same line, as a symbol 
of collective defense and integration of mili- 
tary forces, General Norstad announces in 
Paris the impending formation of an inte- 
grated multinational task force with both 
nuclear and conventional armament to act 
as a fire brigade in a military emergency. 
The task force will be formed around a 
nucleys of an American, a British, and a 
French battalion acting as a unit, but will 
be expanded to include battalions from other 
nations. This task force is regarded as the 
beginning of making NATO itself a nuclear 
power, with wider and more unified control 
of atomic weapons. General Norstad’s con- 
fidence that a solution is being found for the 
integration of French air defenses within 
the alliance is another indication of which 
way the wind is blowing. 

Finally, the United States announces that 
eight NATO countries, plus Japan and repre- 
sentatives of the European Economic Com- 
munity, will meet in Washington next week 
to devise ways and means of sharing and 
increasing aid to the less developed countries. 
This is in line with the project of a new 
Atlantic economic organization, 

The detailed Western program for the 
East-West summit meeting is still in the 
hands of diplomatic working groups. But 
these developments, to which might be added 
possible resumption of high-altitude flying 
to Berlin in preparation for a possible block- 
ade, give promise that any remaining dif- 
ferences will be resolved. 





What Paul Harvey Said About Mississippi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


Or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
portion of Mr. Paul Harvey’s radio 
newscast of Thursday, February 4, 1960: 

You’re carrying a picture of Mississippi 
around in your mind. Tear it up—throw it 
away—it doesn’t fit any more. 

I know where you got that ugly old 
picture. Hernando de Soto took a walk 
through here 400 years ago and he was dis- 
appointed, too. Looking for gold and he 
didn’t find any. Billions of dollars’ worth 
of black gold just a few feet down under his 
feet, but he walked right on by. 

In 1800 the invention of the cotton gin 
gave Mississippi a cash crop and the State 
started to burst into bloom. But before it 
could, the depression of the 1830’s clobbered 








she did. ; 

In the 1920's favorable tax laws encourag- 
ed industry to take root and. grow, but be- 
fore it could mature, the 1930’s and depres- 
sion. And then about 20 years ago then- 
Gov. Hugh White saw the need to balance 
the State’s agriculture and industry. And 
since then * * *, 


years. 
Well sir, I came, I saw, and it’s still hard 
to believe. I was last with Mayor 
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line that looks like something out of to- 
morrowland. 
And hear this—for 9 consecutive months 


there are tho 
No. 9 among all oil States. 

And that distorted picture of Mississippi 
you carry around is deep-shadowed by the 
preoccupation of the northern press with the 
misbehavior of a handful of misanthropes, 
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least crime. / 
nomenal growth. 

You come up fast when you come from 
behind. ; used to be the poorest 
State in the Union; it’s on its way to being 


some less “marshmallow softness” to the so- 
charming native dialect. 
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There is yet a “casserole informality” to 
Mississippi's hospitality. But its southern 
border already has become an American 
Riviera. The longest man-made beach in 
the world lines the gulf, and tourists flock- 
ing to this playground may litter the beach 
with beer cans, bikinis and railroad time- 
tables. 

Yet you can still say, “Let’s go fishin’,” and 
most any Mississippian will drop whatever 
he’s doing and go. And the hoopskirts and 
the steamboats are still here, if only for 
show. And the mockingbird and magnolia 
and the magnificent forests that carpet more 
than half the State. There’s still room for 
growin’ and still time for fishin’. So even 
if we could, nobody would, hold back the 
dawn. : 

But that old picture of young Mississippi 
you’ve carried for too iong now. I thought 
you should know, that the awkward adoles- 
cent, retarded by malnutrition and misfor- 
tune, turned out tall and strong after all. 
And healthy and handsome and wearin’ a 
hair shirt. . 

Paul Harvey. Good day. 





Young People Deny Patriotism Is Vital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent survey made of 687 American teen- 
agers, more than 450 answered “No” 
when they were asked, “Is patriotism 
an important part of your life?” 
Eighty-two percent of the same group 
polled said that sports are more impor- 
tant than patriotism and 88 percent 
said that dating outranks the impor- 
tance of patriotism. Ninety percent 
said clothing is more important. 

Those of us who sit in the Congress of 
the United States are cohstantly bom- 
barded with requests for voting huge 
sums of money for everything from 
“soups to nuts” with the now fashion- 
able justification that we must “main- 
tain pace with Russia’ or by some dis- 
tortion in some cases, “essential to the 
strength of our national defense.” I 
personally believe that this country and 
its young people could stand a little 
shot in the arm of good old fashioned 
patriotism with its proper evaluation of 
the blessings of Democracy. I include 
herewith part of an article which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Sun-Times in this 
regard by Eugene Gilbert, president of 
the Gilbert Research Co. Reading and 
rereading it, I find it a bit frightening: 
Younc Preorpte Deny Parriorism Is VrraL 

(By Eugene Gilbert, president of Gilbert 

Youth Research Co.) 

Something has happened to patriotism 
among teenagers. 

Either the love of country in America’s 
young people has withered in the atmos- 
phere of disillusionment following two wars, 
or it lies dormant, awaiting some crisis to 
awaken it. 

It seems strange, however, that it could 
sleep through the recurring jangle of cold 
war crises. Yet this fact is irrefutable: 
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More than two-thirds of 687 American 
teenagers answered “No” when we asked, “Is 
patriotism an important part of your life?” 


Ninety-six percent put family before pa- — 


triotism. 

These reactions may be understandable. 
But 82 percent said patriotism is less impor- 
tant than sports; 88 percent said dating out- 
ranks it, and 90 percent said clothing is more 
important. This attitude is perhaps partial- 
ly explained by a 13-year-old St. Louis girl, 
who said: “I just never think about it.” 

Rose Michael, a 17-year-old Chicago girl 
who took a stab at explaining it, said: “Pa- 
triotism is less important in the average per- 
son’s life because the United States is so 
well established.” Another Chicago teen- 
ager, 19-year-old Norman Lewison, said pa- 
triotism is at low ebb among teenagers be- 
cause they “have little contact with politics 
and government.” 

But to John Angus Campbell, 17, of Port- 
land, one of the minority to whom patriotism 
is important, “democracy is worth preserv- 
ing.” 

Unfortunately, few seemed to agree. 

We asked this admittedly tough question: 
“If you could do a great benefit to your coun~- 
try by sacrificing the well-being of a loved 
one, would you do it?” Only 9 percent said, 
Yes.” 

“Something as artificial as one’s nation is 
never worth that much,” said a 19-year-old 
St. Louis youth. 

“I’m selfish,” was the candid reply of a 
17-year-old Salt Lake City girl. And a 16- 
year-old Philadelphia girl answered, “I’m a 
coward.” 

While they admit they are short on love 
for their country, the teenagers acknowledge 
that they are fond of the good life they have 
here. 

Only 17 percent said they would ever con- 
sider settling permanently in another coun- 
try. 

Here are some of the reasons given by those 
who would: 

Mary La Willett, 15, Chicago—“If I found a 
good position.” A 19-year-old Hartford 
(Conn.) boy—"“If I found that country more 
desirable than the United States.” Ralph 
Heift, 16, of Hoosick Falls, N.¥Y.—‘In case of 
world war III.” 

Fifty-five percent of the youngsters—more 
girls than boys—said flag ceremonies and the 
ee anthem stir feelings of respect in 

m. 


“They make you feel you are a part of some- 
thing,” said 17-year-old Sandra Vinyard, of 
Mount Pleasant, Tex. 

Sixty-nine percent of the young people— 
again more girls than boys—said they are 
embarrassed if someone with them ridicules 
patriotic ceremonies. 

She is embarrassed, said 13-year-old Sureen 
Hawkins, of Portland, “because they are crit- 
icizing our country.” 

On the other hand, Paul Girard, 13, of 
Hartford, Conn., said: “Let them think for 
themselves.” 

We also asked: “Do you think patriotism 
detracts in any way from agreement between 
different nations?” 

Thirty-one percent said yes, 57 percent no, 
and 12 percent didn’t answer. 

“National pride is bound to conflict a 
little,” said a 17-year-old Chicago girl. And 
& 16-year-old Portland girl said patri- 
otism “creates some prejudices.” 

In retrospect, there is evidence that a 17- 
year-old Chicago girl knew what she was 
talking about when she summed up the feel- 
ing of American young people toward their 
country. She said: “People have become too 
complacent about all the good in the United 
States.” 
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Comments by Congressman John H. Dent, 
Dickinson Law School, Carlisle, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to present a speech to be made 
at Dickinson Law School, Carlisle, Pa., 
on March 5: 

In this day and age the question of the 
why, the wherefore, and the future of the 
union movement is the subject of daily dis- 
cussion and debate. 

I believe the first thing to attempt here is 
to give a logical reason for the existence of 
unions. 

The reasons for trade unionism are three- 
fold. Morally, a free society must allow free- 
dom to all its members, This freedom 
should only be restricted by the common 
good of society as a whole. Unions are the 
means through which workers are able to ex- 
press their needs as wage earners, 

The transgressions of union officials do not 
detract from the moral necessity and right 
of unionism. Internal union reform and the 
force of public opinion will bring desirable 
changes. 

Economically, unions are necessary to en- 
able workers to determine to a reasonable ex- 
tent the terms and conditions under which 

work, Collective action is necessary, 
for individual effort .is often ineffective in a 
highly industrialized society. 

The psychological need for unions is in 
some respects the most important. Unless 
workers feel they have an assured means of 
expressing themselves, harmony in industry 
and a high level of performance becomes dif- 
ficult to maintain. Workers readily become 
frustrated and resentful and a prey to harm- 
ful rumors. 

Among the most important reasons why 
workers unionize are to achieve greater secu- 
rity, equal justice and a voice in determining 
their economic conditions. : 

However, sound trade unionism benefits 
management also. When workers’ aspira- 
tions are reasonably satisfied, a more con- 
tented work force normally results. Through 
unionism, a channel of communication is 
established between workers and manage- 
ment, and practical cooperation can be de- 
veloped in connection with such important 
matters as production and safety. 

Is labor justified in promoting interest in 
unionism among workers? Sometimes man- 
agement complains that nonunionized work- 
ers are satisfied until they are approached 
by unions during organizing campaigns. 

Labor replies that in a free society it has 
every right to promote its viewpoint. Em- 
ployers are free to encourage the formation 
of new companies. Organized labor feels 
that all workers should share in the benefits 
of unionism. 

It is not fair to charge that wage increases 
cause inflation. Economic expansion can be 
inflationary. Arbitrary pricing policies and 
anticipation of economic developments, as 
during the Korean war, can cause higher 
prices. 

Purthermore, management always has the 
right to resist excessive wage demands. 

If a wage-inflation problem exists, there 
is not too much the average local union can 
do about it. Its wage demands will be gov-. 
erned largely by area or industry standards, 
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and it has a primary duty to make economic 
gains for its members. 

Effective action, if required, must come at 
the top, through a “meeting of minds” among 
the top leaders of industry and labor. 

A spirit of mutual understanding will re- 
sult in good industrial relations. Manage- 
ment must accept unionism and unions must 
accept management’s right to manage. The 
threat of strikes is definitely lessened through 
proper understanding. 

In a company, definite responsibility for 
labor relations dealings should be assigned. 
That does not mean that a person need do 
nothing else but deal with the union. How- 
ever, it is only natural for a union to expect 
to receive proper attention and considera- 
tion. 

Where it does not appear that definite re- 
sponsibility for this important matter has 
been assigned, a union may feel that the 
problems of its members are being disre- 
garded. 

If the demands of the union are really 
outrageous, it may mean that it has not. been 
given full access to the facts. Both sides 
must face the facts in their dealings, espe- 
cially in connection with bargaining and 
grievances, 

If both sides practice real understanding, 
the union-management relationship can be 
highly beneficial. 

In sequence, then the next question to be 
answered is: Should Government regulation 
of unions be increased? The American 
trade-union movement is the organized con- 
science of the American people. 

No other substantial segment of the popu- 
lation of this country accepts as readily, as 
conscientiously, as seriously, and with the 
dedication and determination to discharge 
its obligations to itself, to its fellow citizens, 
and to the country as do the American labor 
unions. Unions blazed trail in the United 
States for more than a century, every. good 
law, every step of social progress, every 
equitable economic advance, and every 
movement toward strengthening and im- 
proving the democratic processes of govern- 
ment in the United States has been inspired 
and brought to fruition because organized 
workers helped to initiate or fully sup- 
ported it. 

Some specific examples are: 

The 8-hour day. 

. The free public school system. 

Woman suffrage. 

. The US. Department of Labor. 

The Pure Food and Drug Act. 

. The elimination of child labor. 

. Elimination of discrimination against 
women workers, including equal pay for 
equal work. 

8. Premium pay for overtime work. 

9. The 5-day workweek. 

10. Paid holidays and vacations. 

1i. Progress in civil rights and in the 
elimination of employment discrimination. 

12. The Wage-Hour Act (including mini- 
mum-wage law and 40-hour week). 

13. National and State laws protecting 
Women and juvenile workers. 

14. Apprenticeship system for training 
skilled workers. 

15. Public power and rural electrification. 

16. Social security program and unem- 
ployment insurance. 

17. Public housing. 

18. School construction, increased sala- 
ries, and improved working conditions for 
educators. 

19. Improved highways and roads. 

20. Safety codes for transportation, con- 
struction, mining, and in the home. 


These are but a few of organized labor’s 
Magnificent contributions to the welfare and 
security of the workers and to the social and 
economic progress of the United States. To 
Mame them all would require many volumes 
Of many pages of fine print. 
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At the State and community levels, trade 
unionists are always found in positions of 
leadership in movements which are based 
upon civic, humanitarian, and fair economic 
motives. Organized labor plays a dominant 
role in such community projects as commu- 
nity chests and united fund drives, and hos- 
pital, school, housing, and library construc- 
tion planning. Charitable and eleemosynary 
institutions draw heavily on organized labor 
for contributions, financial, and otherwise. 

In times. of war—hot and cold—it is or- 
ganized labor, with its massive forces of 
workers who provide the leadership, the man- 
power, the brains and the skills which fur- 
nish the essential logistics so necessary to 
victory. 

This leads into the subject of congressional 
action such as the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

This legislation was the result of.the most 
intensive drive for labor reform ever wit- 
nessed in the U.S. Congress. 

Sparked by the dramatic, well publicized 
McClellan committee revelations over a pe- 
riod of months, the demand for.so-called re- 
form legislation reached the proportions of 
an avalanche. Like an avalanche it swept all 
before it, logic, reasoning, rights, wrongs, 
facts and justice. 

In almost every case when questioned, one 
of two answers was given to the question, 
“Why this law?” First and foremost was the 
statement, “This will get Hoffa and that’s 
what has to be done.” Second, the answer 
was, “I can’t win at home unless I vote for 
a labor bill. I prefer a better bill but I'll 
take any bill in preference to no bill.” 

In this atmosphere anything was possible 
and Congress in the main failed to give the 
kind of consideration this situation de- 
manded. 

One question never answered was asked 
many times: “If this bill gets rid of Hoffa, 
do we then repeal the law?” 

Let’s see what has happened to the labor 
bill since it passed. 

First, the National Labor Relations Board 
charged with its administration has been 
issuing rules and regulations some of which 
are contrary to the letter of the law accord- 
ing to experts in the field. This, of course, 
is due to the need for political expediency 
in an election year. 

One example is the section dealing with 
the bond requirements. Much ballyhoo and 
capital was madg¢ out of this section by the 
promoters of the reform legislation. It was 
supposed to put a straitjacket on union offi- 
cers who handled money belonging to union 
members. The vast majority of Americans, I 
am sure, had a mental picture of union treas- 
uries being looted by union officials system- 
atically without any protection for the poor 
dues payer. 

What’s happened, however, is that the Sec- 
retary of Labor has taken a realistic view of 
the situation and although Congress wrote 
a bill that would have cost the unions mil- 
lions of extra dollars under a drastic bond- 
ing provision, the Secretary has issued reg- 
ulations that left the bonding practices prac- 
tically in tact. 

This is true in other features of the new 
law. Even Congress made some changes in 
the so-called Bill of Rights for union mem- 
bers embodied in the Kennedy bill when it 
passed the Senate. 

Under the high-sounding title of “Bill of 
Rights” for union members Congress set out 
to take away from the majority of the union 
members all of their rights and to give to the 
minority rights never intended under our 
Federal Constituticn. 

Let’s look at a rundown of just what the 
ee ee bill does for or against la- 

Title I: “Bill of Rights of Members of La- 
bor Organizations.” ‘This title contains pro- 
visions designed to secure reasonable equal- 
ity among members, freedom of speech, as- 
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sembly, and the right to sue the organiza- 
tion, as well as protections from arbitrary 
discipline and arbitrary financial exactions, 
Union members may enforce these rights by 
civil suit in Federal court. This title also 
requires unions to forward a copy of any 
collective bargaining agreement at request 
of any member whose rights are affected 
thereby. This requirement is enforcible by 
Secretary of Labor in same manner as re- 


porting requirements. 
Title II: “Re and Disclosure.” 
This title requires labor to 


adopt a constitution and bylaws and file a 
copy with the Secretary of Labor, along with 
specific details as to their procedures for the 
conduct of internal affairs, and to file annual 
financial reports containing certain specified 
information “in such detail as may be neces- 
sary accurately to disclose its financial con= 
dition and operations.” 

The act also requires union officers, prin- 
cipal employees, certain employers, and per- 


expenditures of employers for the purpose 
of influencing employees in the exercise of 
their protected rights with respect to repre- 
sentation. Basic records must be kept for 
5 years. Willful violation of title II is made 
a@ misdemeanor subject to $10,000 fine and up 
to 1 year imprisonment. 

Title Ill: “Trusteeships.” This title re- 
quires every labor organization which as- 
sumes supervisory control over a subordinate 
body to file a report with the Secretary of 
Labor within 30 days after such 
control, and semiannually thereafter. Such 
report must include, among other things, the 
reasons for the trusteeship and a complete 
account of the financial conditions of the 
subordinate union. The provisions for dis- 
closure, regulations, and compliance of title 
II are applicable to the reporting provisions 
of title III, and similar criminal penalties 
are imposed for willful violations. 

Title IV: “Elections and Removal of Of- 
ficers.” The bill requires union elections to 
be held periodically by secret ballot, that 
reasonable ty be given for the 
nomination of candidates, for the protection 
of freedom of choice in voting, for due notice 
of elections, publication of the results of 
votes cast by local members, conduct of elec- 
tions in accordance with the constitution of 
the union, and preservation of selection 
records. Expenditures of dues money of 
labor organizations, or of employer contri- 
butions to promote the candidacy of any in- 
dividual is prohibited. 

Officers of local unions guilty of serious 
misconduct may be removed by the members 

e Secretary of Labor finds upon — 
cation of a member and after a hearing that 
adequate procedures for removal are not pro- 
vided in the union’s constitution and bylaws, 
or may be removed in a hearing and vote at 
the direction of the Federal district court in 
a suit brought by the Secretary as indicated 
below. 

An election may be challenged by a mem- 
ber who has exhausted internal remedies, or 
invoked them and received no decision in 
3 months. 

Title V: “Safeguards for Labor Organiza- 
tions”—-Bonding. The act requires every 
officer or other official of labor organizations 
whose property and annual receipts exceeds 
$5,000 to be bonded for faithful performance 
of duty. It prescribes standards for accept- 
able security companies and prohibits bond- 
ing through an agent or with a company in 
which the union has an interest. Criminal 
sanctions are imposed for violations. Labor 
organizations are also prohibited from mak- 
ing loans to their officers or employees in 
excess of $2,000. 

Barring Communists and criminals from 
office, the act prohibits Communists and per- 
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‘eons convicted of enumerated crimes from 
serving as union officers, agents, or employ- 


of membership 

Party, (2) conviction, or (3) imprisonment, 
unless citizenship rights which may have 
been lost are restored or unless the Federal 
Parole Board determines suitability of an ex- 
convict to serve. Persons convicted of vio- 
Seruindecina an celts ctnecs or pate 

from serving in such offices or paid 


“Miscellaneous—Investigatory 
The act provides the 


Title ‘VI: 
Power of Secretary.” 


Secretary of Labor with authority to investi- 
gate violations of any provision of the act, 
except title I or amendments made to other 
statutes, whenever he deems it necessary in 
order to determine whether any person has 
violated or is about to violate any such pro- 
vision. 


Extortionate picketing: The act prohibits 


: “Taft-Hartley “Amendments—No 

Man's Land.” The States are permitted to 
assume jurisdiction over cases involving a 
labor dispute in which the National Labor 
Relations Board declines to assert jurisdic- 
tion. The Board is prohibited from further 
its present jurisdictional stand- 


Voting by economic strikers: The existing 
prohibition on voting by economic strikers 
in representation elections is eliminated in 
any election conducted within 12 months 
after the commencement of the strike. 

Secondary : Hot cargo; the sec- 
ondary boycott provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, are ex- 
tended to cover direct coercion of employ- 
ie Mccann at caliee ta oente inter business 
with another, inducement of individual em- 
ployees not to work, and the secondary boy- 
cott protection of employers is broadened to 
include railroads, municipalities, and farm- 
ers. The amendments permit publicity, 
other than picketing, for the purpose of ad- 
vising consumers of disputes, so long as oth- 
er employees are not induced to refuse serv- 
aces by such conduct. 

Hot cargo agreements are prohibited by 
the bill. However, subcontracting agree- 
ments between unions and construction em- 
ployers relating to work to be done at the 
site of the construction are excepted from 
the prohibition, and the prohibitions on the 
certain secondary boycotts and the hot 
cargo clause do not apply where jobbers and 
subcontractors in the apparel and clothing 
industry are involved. 

Organizational and recognition picketing— 
Organizational and recognition picketing are 
mede an unfair labor practice under certain 
circumstances, i.e. picketing where another 
union is lawfully recognized, where an elec- 
tion has been held within the preceeding 12 
months, or where conducted without a peti- 
tion being filed within 30 days. Whenever 
@ petition is filed the Board is directed to 
conduct an election forthwith without re- 

to other election provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. Publicity picket- 
ing which does not induce refusals to per- 
form services by other employees is pre- 
served. The provisions for injunctive relief 
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in the existing law are extended to violations 
of the picketing provisions, but employer 
unfair labor practices of domination or inter- 
ference with the formation of a union are 
made defenses against the issuance of in- 
junctions in such picketing cases. 

The act permits unions and employers in 
the building and construction industry to 
conclude prehire agreements with 7-day 
union shop provisions. It further permits 
contractual requirements that employers 
notify unions of vacancies, unions may refer 
applicants, and that priority in employment 
may be given on basis of length of service 
with employer or in the industry or area. 
Minimum training or.experience qualifica- 
tions may also be prescribed in such agree- 
ments. 

Discrimination—Provisions are made in 
the act for priority of case handling where 
unfair labor practices involving discrimina- 
tion in employment because of membership 
or nonmembership in a union are involved 
(whether by the employer or union). 

Let’s look at action now taking place in 
Congress. 

There are three bills occupying the atten- 
tion of the Labor Committee right now—one 
dealing with safety, one with wages and 
hours, and one with picketing. 

Without getting into the details, I just 
want to make this one observation. The 
more union-management regulation becomes 
the law of the land, the more Congress will 
be asked to pass legislation that once was 
considered the proper sphere of labor-man- 
agement negotiations. 

If unions were as powerful and absolute 
as some would have us believe, there would 
be no need for Congress to pass laws pre- 
scribing working conditions in a specified in- 
dustry or a law establishing a minimum wage 
and maximum hours. The union-manage- 
ment negotiations would establish these 
standards on a local and industry basis. 

Because of the national scope of legisla- 
tion passed by Congress, many inequities are 
created when a law has to disregard the basic 
concept of labor-management relations, 
that takes into consideration facts peculiar 
to the issue being negotiated. 

However, one of these bills being discussed 
at this time by our committee deserves more 
than passing attention because it is the first 
amendment to the Landrum-Griffin concept 
of labor-management legislation. This deals 
with the right of building trades unions to 
picket a construction project. 

This bill would set aside the Denver Build- 
ing Trades decision. This decision later 
clarified by the Moore drydock decision re- 
stricts pickets on a building project to estab- 
lishing a picket line under severe restric- 
tions.. There are strong arguments made by 
both sides—the unions and the contractors. 


When the Landrum-Griffin bill restricted © 


picketing and made employment of strike- 
breakers common practice in labor disputes, 
the ability to successfully carry on a strike 
by an individual craft union at a multiple- 
employer construction job impossible under 
the law. 

Congress is again being misled by the use 
of slogans and half truths. Instead of deal- 
ing with facts and the provisions of the pro- 
posed bill, the whole attack is being made 
against the term “Secondary Boycott.” It 
is alleged that the right given to a striking 
union to picket a construction by use of a 
picket line would be in effect a secondary 
boycott on nonstriking subcontractors. 

The unions argue that if they can’t ad- 
vertise their disagreement with one employer 
by using a projectwide picket line it gives 
the employer being struck every avenue to 
use strikebreakers or workers from other 
employers on the same job, thereby making 
the dispute one sided in favor of the 
employer. 

This again shows the difficulties en- 
countered when the National Government 
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tries to write rules that can’t possibly cowie 
all situations that arise in labor disputes, — 
Simply put this is what the law now 
allows. Every union other than the raceme 
trades can picket every gate, every place of — 
production in any plant or industry, can 


picket and advertise to all workers that a 


strike is in progress. 

The building trades unions can only picket — 
a certain gate or place of work where the 
union members were last working before’ the 
strike although the construction is one in- 


dividual project. With the provisions of — 


Landrum-Griffin affecting hot cargo, picket 
line restrictions and free admission of strike- — 
breakers, the unions argue that their con. 
stitutional right to strike in a labor dispute 


has been ineffective and for all Prec 


purposes, useless. 


Ps 


Whether the right to strike is good or bad 


has nothing to do with the present proposal. 
The question to be resolved is whether or 
not Congress will pass a law reestablishing 
this right as an effective weapon in a labor- 
management dispute in the construction 
field the same as it is in other fields. 


Industry contends that projectwide picket- 


ing by one or more trades is, indeed, a sec- 
ondary boycott in that it stops workers not 
‘dnvolved in the dispute from going to work 
across a union picket line. 

The practical situation, of course, is that 
if the struck employer could not employ 


strikebreakers or workers of other employers ~ 


to do the jobs of the striking employees the 
other subcontractors would soon have to stop 
work anyway because construction jobs are 
in reality dependent upon each craft or trade 
doing its work individually, yet jointly. 


In closing, let’s listen to some words spok- 


en in farewell by a man whose experience ~ 


covered over half a century in the most tur- 
bulent of all labor-managemient disputes in 
our lifetime: 

“Not only in the coal industry has our 
organization been strong. The strength of 
this union has ever been an example for 


workers wherever situated in our Nation 
who are struggling to improve their lot, — 


The establishment of widespread collective 
bargaining in our modern industries has 
been responsible to a great degree for the 
high standard of living and culture achieved 
by all Americans under our flag during the 
past few decades. 

“Too many of our professional and besa 

ness leaders failed to realize for many years. 
that as the workers in their communities. 
prospered and increased their buying power 


and their standards of living were raised, 60 _ 


inevitably that progress and that improve- 
ment would be shared by the. business and 


professional and clerical interests in that — 


community. 

“So, America has finally achieved the high- 
est standard of living that as far as we know 
has hitherto not existed in any country at 
any time in known history. There must be 
@ reason that goes beyond what our political — 
representatives may have done, or what our 
employers have done gratuitously, and that 
reason, of course, is the collective strength — 
of the great masses of productive workers in ~ 
our Nation making their influence felt 
through representatives of their own choos- 
ing and through the medium of collective 
bargaining. 


“Can we keep America this way? Are we. 


sure that progress will continue to be made — 


in the face of the existent world problems 
and world trends and world confusion and 
expanding world population? That, my 
friends, is the task that lies ahead for the 
coming generatious in our land, and that 
is the task that will face the organized labor 
movement of this country. But the Of 
ganized labor movement cannot exercise = 
mass strength or fulfill its own destiny in 
face of divided councils and caviling 
warfare in the ranks of organized labor 


ed 


, 
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to the lowest bobtail and ragtag local union 
in any particular craft. 

‘ “Private enterprise, as we know it in our 
country, is more or less on trial in all of the 
countries in the world except our own. Pri- 
vate enterprise, investment for profit, re- 
ward for incentive, doesn’t exist in many 
countries. In countries where it does exist, 
it is in modified form as compared to our 
own economic scheme and our own economic 
arrangements. 

“Our economy is not expanding. This is 
recognized by those who are students of such 


- _ things. It is not expanding at a rate suffi- 


‘¢elently rapid to protect.this standard of liv- 


ing here in the face of the rapid expansion of 
other economies. American goods are in- 
creasingly and progressively being under- 
sold in the world market—undersold by 
goods produced by economies:that have been 
erected in these countries at the expense of 
the American taxpayer. 

“How far do we go with it? Do we impov- 
erish ourselves so that, with all vainglory, we 
can keep on contributing half of our na- 
tional income to countries that will drive 
our goods from the world markets? Do we 
impoverish ourselves for countries that are 
only resisting Communist infiltration as 
long as we hire them in dollars? In reverse 
English that means that when these coun- 
tries get to the place where they stand on 
their own feet they won't take our money, 
and then they will do as they please. 

“The flight of American capital, for in- 
stance, is a problem that will attract the at- 
tention of this Nation in the years to come. 
Many of our manufacturers have items suit- 
able for trade in the world marts but are 
finding it impossible to manufacture their 
goods in the United States under our stand- 
ards of wages and living and collateral costs. 
So they are going abroad and are erecting 
production plants in foreign countries, One 
thousand American concerns already have 
plants that they erected in foreign countries. 
There they produce articles of trade which 
they had produced in their own American 
plants. There they produce articles with 
money earned under the American flag, un- 
der the free enterprise system. They are 
failing to reinvest under that same flag and 
under that same system. Many additional 
American concerns of magnitude in the 
commercial world ‘are even now considering 
whether they are going to be forced to with- 
draw from the world markets or build pro- 
duction plants abroad, where there are low 
wages and standards of living conditions. 
There they can manufacture the same arti- 
cles at less than they can do at home. 

“You know, I used to know a baker in a 
fairly large town. His name was Heine, and 
he only had one ad. Hé had it on the high- 
way a mile out of town, a highway that 
meets the four roads, and all it said was, 
‘Heine eats his own bread.’ But apparently 
American capital, in part, does not want to 
eat its own bread. If one carries the ar- 
rangement or idea to its logical conclusion, 
the result will be the reduction of all our 
volume of trade in foreign countries and the 
abandonment of manufacturing enterprise 
here at home. This will augment the unem- 


ployment situation, add to the distress of 


our economy, dry up the source of taxation, 
until, perhaps, in the end we will not be 
able to sustain our foreign friends under the 
standards to which they have been accus- 
tomed, because we are destitute ourselves. 
“These things are of great concern_because 
they run to the question of whether the coal 
industry can continue as a vital part of the 
American economy—as its basic fuel. The 
coal industry, during the past decade, has 
made great strides in establishing national 
leadership, in modernizing its methods of 
operation and production, in lowering the 
unit cost of a vital necessity for American 
commercial purposes, There is a fair chance 
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that this stupendous effort will bring great 
economic reward to the investors in the coal 
industry, to the labor in the coal industry, 
and to the public at large—which gets a 
lower unit cost in purchasing this com- 
modity. 

“We must, however, maintain this economy 
of ours in that state of progression necessary 
to sustain our increasing population. The 
increase in population is a phenomenon not 
only in the United States, where 85 percent 
of our citizens now live in urban communi- 
ties, increasingly dependent on their day-to- 
day income and their ability to meet their 
day-to-day expenses, but also in other 
countries. The teeming millions of the in- 
creased population in those countries are 
going to continue to overflow the political 
boundaries and strive with other peoples 
for the right to continue their existence in 
the only way they see possible at the time. 
’ “Unless we keep our own Nation strong 
America cannot contribute for long to the 
maintenance of world peace against these 
menacing portents unless we keep our own 
house in order and unless we keep our own 
Nation strong. The business of keeping 
alive, keeping one’s family in good health so 
the chifdren can grow to be men and women 
is the primary obligation of every citizen. 
It begins at home. It is even more im- 
portant than which ciadidate will get the 
nomination or be elected next fall. Far 
more. 

“It is time for America to think. Our 
public debt is beyond all comprehension, 
Nine billion dollars a year in taxes are col- 
lected and paid to the bondholders as in- 
terest before a dollar becomes available for 
the ordinary operation of the Government 
and our public agencies. Perhaps we can 
continue expanding the national debt but 
it is very doubtful that we can do it suc- 
cessfully. 


“I merely mention these things as indic- 
ative of my thoughts: that the members of 
labor organizations, as well as all other citi- 
zens, haye a great obligation upon them in 
the future; that the work of labor is not 
finished; that America as a whole cannot 
grow soft and let the politicians do it all be- 
cause pages of history are replete with inci- 
dents that indicate that the politicians 
rarely succeed after the confidence of the 
people has been removed through ‘the lack 
of efficiency of their public representatives.” 

These are the words of John L. Lewis, 
miner, philosopher, American. His union 
shows what can be done by union-manage- 
ment cooperation without the interference 
of Congress. 





Good Citizenship Needs Vision and 
Courage 





EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kansas Federation of Women’s Clubs 
sponsored a citizenship essay contest for 
high school juniors. The seventh dis- 
trict of the federated clubs consists of 
32 counties in western Kansas, and Paul 
Taylor, of Sterling, won the contest with 
his essay entitled “Good Citizenship 
Needs Vision and Courage.“ Under 
unanimous consent I would like to bring 
this essay to the attention of this 
esteemed body: 
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Goop CITIrzENSHIP NEEDS VISION AND CouRAGE 


Collier’s Encyclopedia defines citizenship 
as “the most perfect form of membership in 
@ political community.” What does this 
mean? Membership is the state of being a 
member and a member is defined as a per- 
son belonging to an organized body or so- 


the community. A citizen has certain duties 
to his town or community. .He votes intelli- 
gently, helps create public opinion, serves on 
juries, performs military service, keeps well 
informed, pays taxes, serves in public offices, 
and helps in work of political parties. 
Courage is defined as confidence to act in 
accordance with one’s convictions, Certainly 
an individual needs courage to serve on 4 
jury. How can we expect justice when jury 
members are timid souls who let their opin- 
ions be influenced by individuals of impor- 
tance or by other outside sources? How can 
a timid person vote intelligently when he 
lets his vote be controlled by labor or other 
organizations? A person with sound and in- 
telligent convictions can and should be help- 


for the country an 

vidual. Service in a public office is a 
for an individual who will. strive to do 
best at all times to serve his fellow citizens 


of the future as well as a thorough knowl< 
edge of the candidate’s record is an essential 
factor in I the best candidate for 
& public office. With this knowledge an indi- 
vidual will be able to use his vote to the best 
advantage. Vision of things to come enables 
an individual to help less informed people 
form an intelligent opinion of public affairs, 
Some people don't realize it, but when a pef- 
son pays his taxes, he is showing faith in and 
vision for the future welfare of his commu- 
nity and country. Vision is an invaluable 
characteristic for a servant of the public. 
Should public servants lack the ability to 
look forward to things to come, the results 
could be disastrous. Going on the assump- 
tion that a well-informed citizen is a good 
citizen, a well-informed citizen can use his 
vision of things to come to determine 
whether they will be better or worse. If they 
should appear to be getting worse he should 
take advantage of every opportunity which 
may arise to improve the condition of his 
community. 

The evidence seems to bear out the conclu- 
sion that vision and courage are two of the 
basic factors of good citizenship. 





Resolutions of Indiana Council of 
Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, for the 
purpose of informing my colleagues of 








ee 
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the views of the Indiana Council of 
Churches, I am inserting in the Recorp, 


January 15, 1960. Although we may or 
may not agree with every expression of 
view, we certainly can appreciate this 
sincere expression of convictions and can 
say without reservation that we join 
them when they say— 

That we uphold the right and duty of the 
churches to study and comment upon the 
issues of human concern. 


+ The resolutions follow: 
REsoLuTION ADOPTED BY THE ASSEMBLY, 
\ Inprana Councit of CHURCHES, JANUARY 15, 
1960 
SECTION I 
. ‘Whereas freedom of speech is being chal- 
lenged in some circles; and 


we believe that it is a vital part . 


of our American way of life: Be it g 

Resolved, That we resist all efforts to dis- 
courage full freedom of discussion, that we 
uphold the right and duty of the churches 
to study and comment upon issues of human 
concern, and that we invite full candor on 
the part of governmental officials and other 
leaders of opinion in the public exposition 
of problems and dilemmas affecting the 
citizens of our State and Nation. In the 
light of this conviction: Be it further 
\ . Resolved—~ eo 
/ 1, That we urge our churches to help re- 
move all barriers based on racial differences 
and to eliminate through study, negotiation 
and legislation discrimination in education, 
employment, housing, and public accommo- 

dations; and that we commend all who are 
using peaceful means to bring about the 
end of un-Christian practices in relation- 
ships with people whose racial, religious, or 
national origins differ from those of the 
majority; 

' 2. That we use every means available to 
us as Christians to maintain clearly the sep- 
aration of church and state, especially in 
cases where groups or individuals are 
tempted to try to use public tax funds for 
private schools (this would include the use 
of public school buildings and the time of 
public school teachers for. released time 
religious education) ; 

3. That we reaffirm our concerted opposi- 
tion to all forms of gambling within our 
State including parimutuel betting and the 
use of pinball machines and similar devices 
recently condemned by the prosecutors of 
Marion and Lake counties; 

4. That we call upon our State to join with 
other States and nations in the elimination 
of the barbarian practice of capital punish- 
ment; 

5. That we intend to work unitedly for 
legislation, including an “implied consent” 
law, which will help to remove from our 
highways those who drive while under the 
influence of alcohol; 

6. That we urge the Congress of the 
United States to outlaw the dangerous and 
disagreeable practice of serving alcoholic 
beverages on airlines, and that the airlines 
be instructed to refuse transportation to per- 
sons so Clearly under the influence of alcohol 
as to become a hazard to the safety and 
comfort of other passengers; 

7. That we use our influence as Christians 
to secure the abolition of the advertising of 
alcoholic beverages in interstate commerce 
whether in newspapers, magaiznes, or on the 
air waves; 

8. That we urge members of our churches 
to respect Sunday as a day of rest and 
worship. : 
SECTION IT 


Whereas the present development of weap- 
ons of destruction makes war hazardous to 
the very existence of mankind upon the 
earth; Be it 
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Resolved— 

1. That we commend the President of the 
United States, other heads of state, and 
those individuals and organizations who 
have undertaken international visits and 
exchange of views as a means to resolve 
tensions; 

2. That we commend those who out of 
concern for human values are striving to 
bring about an end to the suicidal arms race 
and to initiate a program of universal dis- 
armament; 

3. That we urge our Government to abstain 
from further nuclear tests and to renew its 
efforts to secure the universal abolition of 
such tests within a framework of interna- 
tional inspection; 

.4. That we reaffirm our support of the 
United Nations and its agencies in their ef- 
forts to promote peace and understanding 
in the world and that we encourage our 
Government to give strong financial and 
moral backing to this organization and to 
utilize its good offices in all areas of discord 
affecting this country; 

5. That we commend our U.N. delegation 
for negotiating treaties to insure the demili- 
tarization of the Antarctic Continent and 
the peaceful exploration of outer space and 
urge upon the Congress their ratification 
forthwith; 

6. That we commend and urge support for 
all religious, governmental, and private 
agences and organizations working to bring 
about the sharing of our agricultural abun- 
dance with the needly of the world and we 
join with others in striving for more ade- 
quate machinery to deal with farm sur- 
pluses on a world scale. 

7. That we continue to urge our Govern- 
ment to separate the humanitarian and mil- 
itary aspects of our mutual assistance pro- 
gram, in order that out of abundance and in 
love we may minister to the needs of our 
fellowmen without demanding military con- 
cessions which violate the self-respect and 
sovereignty of other nations; 

8. That the rapidly expanding world popu- 
lation makes n consideration of 
means to limit population growth and that 
both Christian morality and humanitarian 
sensitivity would lead our Government to 
share with other nations, when requested, 
modern technical information concerning 
conception control and family planning; 

9. That, in view of the harmful effects of 
compulsory military training upon both the 
morals and morale of our younger citizens 
and in the light of the opinion of many 
military leaders that this system is unneces- 
sary and unrealistic in a scientific military 
age, we urge Congress to reconsider and re- 
evaluate its position in regard to compulsory 
military training and service; 

10. That we urge our representatives in 
the United Nations and in Congress to de- 
clare that it is a crime for any nation or 
group to attempt to exterminate another 
group or nation because of ideology, color or 
ethnic origin, and that we, therefore, ratify 
the Genocide Convention; and 

11. That we encourage our Government 
and people to receive in our Nation and 
communities a fair share of refugees from 
oppression and war. 

12. That we call upon the members of our 
churches to inform themselves concerning 
our preparations for chemical, biological, and 
radiological warfare (CBR); and that we 
urge all with awakened Christian consciences 
to protest all preparation by any nation, in- 
cluding our own, to wipe out masses of 
people by the use of chemical, biological, or 
radiological weapons. 


SECTION It 


1. Whereas labor-management disputes 
vitally affect the public; and 

Whereas it is difficult to ascertain the 
truth in the face of opposed presentations 
of fact: Be it 

Resolved, That we urge both management 
and labor to enter collective bargaining ne- 






gotiations responsibly and with sincerity and 
that unbiased representatives of the public 
be included in such negotiations. 

2. Whereas the needs of human beings 
within our State and communities are nec- 


it 

Resolved, That we urge study by our 
churches of the adequacy of present public 
welfare programs and grants including the 
possibility of cooperation by Indiana with 
the other States.in establishing uniform 
residence requirements for public assistance, 


8. Whereas the Juvenile Court Act pro- 


vides wisely for emphasis upon rehabilita- 


tion rather than punishment of youthful x 


offenders and whereas the law makes pos- 
sible the waiving to criminal courts of 
youths over 16 years of age: Be it ; 
Resolved, That we favor maintenance of 
age 18 as the upper limit for jurisdiction 
of juvenile courts. 
4. Whereas the life of a child untouched 


by religious teaching is impoverished; and - 


Whereas legally acceptable programs of 
weekday religious instruction on released 
time from the public schools have reached 
many unchurched boys and girls, and made 


possible expanded periods of instruction for _ 


church related children: Be it 
Resolved, That we support the retention 


‘f present enabling legislation for weekday 


religious education classes on released time, 
and that we seek to develop such classes 
in conformity with the highest standards 
of Christian education and in full com- 
pliance with State and Federal laws. 

5. Whereas faith in God and personal fel- 
lowship with Him in prayer have been cor- 
nerstones of American life and public pol- 
icy: Be it 

Resolved, That we support the setting 
aside of a room in the statehouse for private 
prayer and meditation. 





Hon. Matthew Gilroy Receives the Eloy 


Altare Grand Cress and Dison, 42a 


Recognition for His Extraordinary 
Distinguished Public, Private, Patriotic, 
Philanthropic Services to Mankind, and 
in Further Recognition of His Efforts 
Toward the Establishment of Interna- 
tional Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 
Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 


highlights of the proceedings of the Eloy 
Alfaro International Foundation of the 


Republic of Panama, on the occasion of 


the reception and ceremony, at the Lotos 
Club, New York City, at which the award 
was made to Mr. Gilroy. This high 
honor was bestowed on him in the 
presence of a very distinguished group 
of friends of Mr. Gilroy, from all parts of 
Canada, United States, Ireland, England, 
and South America by Maj. Gen. Carlos 


A. Cabrera, chief of the delegation of 


the Republic of Ecuador to the Intere 
American Defense Board in Washington, — 
D.C., and its military attaché. 

The invocation was delivered by the 
Right Reverend Dr. Benjamin C. Eckardt, | 
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essarily a matter of Christian concern: Be 
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president of Philathea College, London, 

Ontario, and Canadian provost of the 

foundation. 

Mr. Joseph Goldberg, Canadian deputy 
provost and general chairman, read 
a cable from the Honorable Olmedo Al- 
faro, secretary general of the founda- 
tion authorizing the ceremony at the 
Lotos Club and conveying his personal 
greetings to all the assembled guests. 
Chairman Goldberg then introduced Dr. 
John Maurice Keesing, international 
provost, and famous international bar- 
rister, who delivered one of the most bal- 
anced and thought-provocative ad- 
dresses, as follows: ' 

SPEECH or Dr. JOHN M. KEESING ON THE Oc- 
CASION OF THE AWARD OF THE CROSS OF THE 
E.oy ALFARO INTERNATIONAL FOUNDATION 
AT THE LoTos CLUB, FesruaRY 10, 1960 


Ever since Dr. Herman Bayern, the Ameri- 
can provost of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation informed me that I was to take 
part in the award to Mr. Gilroy, I have been 
giving thought to the opportunity this pre- 
sented to me to, as we say in the Army, 
“sound off.” 

The basic aim of the United States must 
be the creation of a prosperous and stable 
family of nations in the Americas. A pros- 
perous and stable Latin America will advance 
the security of the entire hemisphere, and 
contribute greatly to the strength and soli- 
darity of the Western World. 

In the early 19th century, the great libera- 
tor, Simon Bolivar, when speaking of the 
type of government that was then required 
for Latin America, stated, “As long as our 
fellow citizens do not acquire the talents 
and virtues which distinguish our brothers 
to the north, a radical democracy, far from 
being good for us, will bring ruin upon us.” 
This philosophy as expressed by the libera- 
tor at that time was, I believe, and as many 
historians believe, completely true. Gen. 
Eloy Alfaro, whose memory this internation- 
al foundation honors, was an avowed dis- 
ciple of Bolivar; a military man of renown 
who has been called the Lincoln of Latin 
America. 

The men who are involved in internation- 
al governmental affairs and business affairs 
must remember that times are constantly 
changing, and the rapidity of change is ac- 
celerating every day. The countries which 
compose Latin America today are full part- 
ners with the United States. The people 
of these countries have shown, and are con- 
tinuously showing, that they have acquired 
the talents and virtues that the liberator re- 
ferred to. The gap between the philosophy 
of the people of North and South America 
is rapidly disappearing. The people of Latin 
America has expressed their antipathy to 
despotic dictatorships, inflation, have ex- 
pressed a desire for greater industrialization, 
and wider and more stable markets. 

The Americas are fortunate today in hav- 
ing at the heads of Government men who 
are attempting to lead the growing up of 
the countries of Latin America. The heads 
of government of the Argentine, of Brazil, of 
Colombia, of Chile, and of Venezuela have 
been recently called by Time magazine, the 
real builders of Latin America. These men 
basically are attempting the amelioration of 
the condition of their countries as rapidly as 
they believe these changes can be effectively 
put into practice in their respective coun- 
tries. They and other Americans realize that 
countries, like people, must grow and ma- 
ture, and in so doing suffer the pains of 
growing. 

The statement of international policy 
when made by officials of governments must 
be most carefully worded. The time of the 
statement, the place at which it was made 
aad the reason for the pronouncement must 
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be carefully considered. Not only must the 
speechmaker consider these things, but also 
the reader or listener must view the state- 
ment in the light of these three circum- 
stances. When speaking of a sister country 
of the Americas, the language must be clear. 


The underlying philosophy of the full part-. 


nership of all the countries of the Americas 
must be one of the guide rules governing the 
choice of words. A statement of policy must 
not be so worded that a perusal of it would 
lead the peoples of Latin America to feel 
that they have nothing to gain and much 
to lose by being sucked into the conflicts of 
the great powers'in which they only will be 
exploited. Only when Latin Americans feel 
that they have something worth fighting for 
will isolationalism give way to a feeling 
of identity and equality with the United 
States in the struggle for a free world. 

The entire Latin American area is in the 
throes of a painful process of social, eco- 
nomic, and political transformation. This 
movement is only beginning. 

The people who make policy in the Gov- 
ernment of our country must gear their de- 
cisions to the probably great future of Latin 
America. The Latin American economy is 
rapidly expanding. Its potential for develop- 
ment in view of its vast untapped resources 
is of relative importance to this world. The 
economic growth of this area should double 
in less than 20 years. We have many inter- 
American organizations in which the gov- 
ernments of the Americas are in constant 
consultation and collaboration. This must 
be continued. Latin Americans must be con- 
vinced that in this contest that is going 
on in the world today, they have a great 
stake; that the stake of all the Americas is 
the same, whether it be the United States 
of America, Ecuador, Canada, Brazil, or any 
other country in the Americas. All the na- 
tions of the Americas are full. and equal 
partners. 

Private enterprise of North America must 
assist in the Latin American development. 
This assistance must be in such a manner 
as to discourage the growing belief that the 
nationalization of resources is the panacea 
of all economic ills. There must be a close 
interchange of ideas and awarement of pur- 
pose between private busiffess and the gov- 
ernments involved, in order to bring about 
the potential economic advances of the Latin 
American countries. 

I have placed these remarks before this 
group because I believe that the men who 
are here today speak with voices that have 
the authority of achievement in industry 
and in public life. 

I ask all of you to use your influence and 
persuasive powers on our governments, and 
on our industrialists to convince them to 
view the Latin American affairs with the 
same eyes that they look upon their affairs 
at home, in the United States, and in 
Canada. 

I ask for a unanimous advocacy of the 
principle of full partnership of the American 
nations. 


Dr. Herman A. Bayern, American 
provost, was then introduced, and set 
forth at length the achievements and 
accomplishments of former President 
Eloy Alfaro, President of Ecuador at the 
turn of the century, as follows: 
FUNDACION INTERNACIONAL ELoy ALFARO, PAN- 

AMA, REPUBLICA DE PANAMA, LOTOS CLUB, 

New York Crry, WEoNESDAY, Fesruary 10 
(Speech of Dr. Herman A. Bayern, American 

provost, representing the foundation, when 

Matthew Gilroy, Esq., of Canada and Ire- 

land, received the Eloy Alfaro Grand 

Cross) 

Dr. Keesing, members of the clergy, Mr. 


Gilroy, distinguished guests, and gentlemen, 
we are gathered here to honor a great hu- 
manitarian and philanthropist, Mr. Gilroy, 


A1879 


in recognition of his extraordinary efforts to 
serve mankind and international peace 
throughout the civilized world. 
This foundation was incorporated by the 


5 


day. History records that 70 years ago, 
1890, there was convened in Washington, 
Conference of American States, 


i 
a 
He 
iilliliti 


é 


907 he 
ayed a 
ing part at this International Conf 
Mexico City, where the United States 
other Pan-American nations assembled and 
did discuss and resolve questions relating to 
the well-being of the American States. 

In view of what is taking place in Cube. 
today, it is important to recall that General 
Alfaro played a leading part in achieving the 
liberation of oppressed Latin American na- 
tions, and furthering cooperation among the 
countries of the hemisphere, and restoring 
peace between the warring nations of the 
hemisphere when war was threatened. As a 
matter of historical fact, he welded together 


; 
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would have been associated with him, and 
if he were alive today he would cooperate 
with President Eisenhower in his announced 


The philosophy of 
on service to his fellow hu- 
man beings and to the cause and promotion 
of international peace. The public and pri- 
vate activities of our distinguished guest of 
honor, Matthew Gilroy, Esq., comes within 
the framework of this kind of service to hu- 
manity. In recognition of this fact, and that 
he is a great humanitarian and philan- 
thropist, the ruling of the foundation 
grants you, Mr. Gilroy, its highest honor— 
the Elroy Alfaro Grand Cross and Diploma. 

You now, my dear Mr, Gilroy, join a 
goodly company of internationalists, who 
have been similarly honored in the past. 
They include President Eisenhower, former 
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gives me genuine pleasure to call 

. Gen. Carlos A. Cabrera, who I be- 

has an important message to deliver to 
concerning President Eisenhower's trip to 
South America this month, to exercise what 
to be a pleasant duty imposed upon 
Goin at daenttecios on Abts toon- 

to carry out its determination to 
Matthew Gilroy, Esq. General Cab- 


. Bayern then called upon Maj. Gen. 
A. Cabrera to bestow the high 
on the Honorable Matthew Gilroy 
in a dynamic speech as follows: 
FPUNDACION INTERNACIONAL ELOY ALFARO, Pan- 
AMA, REPUBLICA DE Panama, LoTos Cus, 
New Yorn Crry, Wepnespay, Fesruary 10 


(Presentation speech of Maj. Gen. Carlos A. 
Cabrera, Chief of the Delegation of the 
Republic of Ecuador to the Inter-American 
Defense. Board in Washington, D.C., and 
Its Military Attaché, bestowing Eloy Alfaro 
Grand Cross and Diploma (Titular de La 
Cruz de Eloy Alfaro) on Hon. Matthew 
Gilroy, of Canada and Ireland) 


Hon. Matthew Gilroy, I consider it a great 
privilege to be with you today in this solemn 
ceremony of friendship, appreciation, and 
good will. Dr. Herman A. Bayern, whose 
clear understanding of human nature fo- 
ments and practices the virtues that dignify 
humanity: Liberty, Peace, and Justice. I 
consider it my pleasant duty to thank Dr. 
Bayern for having given me this privilege. 

In the world today, we have before us an 

overwhelming task due to the fantastic 
progress of science. If we do not manage 
to maintain equal conditions based on true 
understanding and cooperation of all hu- 
manity, we will undoubtedly have to face 
the consequences of a major cataclism. 

The consequences of which would most 
certainly be disastrous. We do have rays of 
hope and optimism when we observe the 
existence of associations, like the one which 
has brought. us here together, whose mem- 
bers dedicate their time and talent towards 
helping the needy, the unfortunate, and all 
those who are in need of spiritual and eco- 
nomical help so as to be able to continue 
living a life of honesty, hope, and self-respect. 

Undoubtedly the “Fundacion Internacional 
Eloy Alfaro de Panama” has maintained alive 
the indomitable spirit of Gen. Eloy Alfaro, 


whose life was dedicated toward bringing. 


about a mutual understanding and cooper- 
ation of the Americas, has decided to present 
to you, Mr. Gilroy, the Eloy Alfaro Grand 
Cross and Diploma as a recognition of your 
multiple virtues and work dedicated to the 
service of international peace. 

In this solemn hour, the memory of Eloy 
Alfaro is honored by the members of the 
Fundacion Internacional Eloy Alfaro. Gen- 
eral Alfaro, the man of the Americas who 
never faltered in sacrificing his life and so 
became the standard of the unconquerable 
striver for the individual liberties of .man 
and humanity. You will from now on, Mr. 
Gilroy, have with you the image of this illus- 
trious Ecuadoran, a citizen of a small 
country if we measure greatness or smallness 
by land measures, but of tremendous size 
and fortitude when it comes to defending 
and upholding human liberties. 


Today the world has the privilege of hav- . 


ing another outstanding general, to whom 
I want to pay. my respects and admiration, a 
citizen of whom the world is proud and in 
whom many have placed their hopes of lib- 
erty and freedom from fear. The President 
of the United States of America, General 
Eisenhower, 


We of the Americas hold great hope and 
optimism in General Eisenhower's trip to 
South America. We all feel that with his 
personal encounter with us we will all be 
able to evaluate and understand each others 
problems, Understanding, I am sure, is the 
essential step in obtaining mutual coopera- 
tion. 

I think, a solid feeling of liberty and de- 
mocracy will greet him on his trip to the 
countries of Latin America, that are all 
willing to cooperate on a basis of integrity 
and mutual respect, but never by imperialis- 
tic or belic imposition. 

Let us follow the example of Mr. Matthew 
Gilroy. He who has proved to be a dynamic 
leader whose intelligence and economical 
well-being he has dedicated toward helping 
human beings. Let us all strive toward re- 
assuring the most noble qualities of a human 
being: Honesty, morality, and justice. Let 
us all remember that certain qualities must 
exist to be able to live in a world in which 
man may enjoy the liberties so many times 
quoted. Where neither the fear of tomor- 
row, nor the imposition of tyrants, who feel 
they can destroy the lives of children, the 
aged, the adults, merely because of their 
whims, will never again cast its dark 
shadow over our heads. Let us always re- 
member a few words left to us as a priceless 
heritage by Eloy Alfaro. “There is no re- 
demption without sacrifices; these are the 
solid bases of progress.” 


General Cabrera, at the conclusion of 
his outstanding speech, then conferred 
the Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross on Mr. Gil- 
roy, assisted by American Provost Her- 
man A. Bayern: 

ACCEPTANCE SPEECH OF THE HONORABLE 

MaTTHEW GILROY 

Thank you, General Cabrera, your Excel- 
lencies, members of the clergy, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, I am over- 
whelmed with the great honors you have 
bestowed upon me and at joining such dis- 

hed company. I little thought when 
I followed the dictates of my conscience that 
I would one day be so honored amidst such 
outstanding company from all over the 
world. Besides Gen. Eloy Alfaro I fee] hum- 
ble but inspired by his example and with 
the opportunity to help further the aims 
and objectives of the great international 
foundation to be of greater service, to my 
fellow humans, and to international peace. 

Among those who have honored me with 
their presence here today, are members of 
several faiths, several nations. In this great 
city there is a living testament to man’s de- 
sire for harmony and brotherhood, in the 
shape of the United Nations. 

We all here know that it can be achieved, 
and that it is even more vital at the grass- 
roots level where the need is most important. 
There is so much need, so many places to 
start, and so little time. Like me, you are 
all blessed with much happiness and many 
true friends. Join me in helping to achieve 
Eloy Alfaro’s aims of having everyone, every- 
where, just as fortunate. 

Again let me express my appreciation for 
the award of this signal honor. May God 
be with you all, always. 


I am particularly happy to make note 
of this special occasion, since it gives 
me the opportunity to pay tribute to the 
spirit that made America great. 
Matthew Gilroy, like our own fore- 
fathers, came to North America, and 
starting from scratch, with little more 
than coffee money in his pocket, is cre- 
ating a vigorous mining empire. Unlike 
most, Mr. Gilroy dedicates his sub- 
stance, his life, and all his energies to 
all his fellow humans, 
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Furthermore, I am delighted to add 
my tribute because amongst the many 
distinguished guests from many nations 
were three of my own leading constitu- 
ents, Dr. Herman A. Bayern, American 
Provost; Dr. B. Tully, a dis 
physician from Westchester County; and 
Mr. Hugh Baxter, a school friend of Mr, 
Gilroy, who also has made his mark as 
an American citizen and industrial 
leader. Unfortunately, urgent duties 
of State prevented me from participat- 
ing in this award ceremony. 


Mr. Speaker, the award made to the 
Honorable Matthew Gilroy includes the 
motto, “Thus one goes to the stars,” a 
most appropriate one in this case. The 
award reads as follows: 

Eloy Alfaro International Foundation— 
“thus one goes to the stars.” Recognizing the 
special value of the services rendered by 
the Honorable Matthew Gilroy in suppport 
of the objectives of this institution he has 
been awarded the Cross of Eloy Alfaro In- 
ternational Foundation, 


Msgr. John J. Voight, secretary on edu- 
cation for His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, concluded the luncheon with 
the benediction. 


LAWS. RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting ré- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). ae 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has re 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Govy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon Sy oe DD 
ent of Documents and the head of the ré- 
spective department or establishment of the — 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 
Supp. 2). 
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Young America’s Moral Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we rec- 
ognize that the preservation of high 
standards of morality and integrity 
among the youth of our country is ab- 
solutely essential, if we are to provide 
the kind of high quality leadership nec- 


' essary for the future. 


First of all, however, I want to make 
it absolutely clear that I do not believe 
the picture is as black as some would 
paint it—that the youth of America are 
“going to the dogs.” 

To the contrary, the vast majority of 
our young folks are making a real, con- 
structive, creative effort to live right, act 
right, and perform useful roles in home- 
and-community life; and to build them- 
selves into adults capable of effectively 
bearing the responsibility of citizens and 
leadership in the future. 

We realize, of course, that among the 
minority, there are serious problems to 
be dealt with, including, among other 
things, increases in delinquency, crime, 
and illegitimacy. 

As adults, we have the responsibility 
of setting good examples within our hu- 
man capabilities. 

Secondly, we need to improve the 
| moral climate in which the youth of 
today are accumulating ideas and knowl- 
ol upon which to conduct an adult 

e. 

From time to time, there are analyses 
of the “whys and wherefores” of condi- 
tions in which there is disobedience to 
the social, legal, moral, and spiritual 
laws. 

BS Regrettably, however, the analyses 
| often do not go “that extra mile” neces- 
' Sary to find ways and means to provide 
' the high standards of integrity and 
morality among the youth of our country. 
| Recently, however, an informative 
' article in the Eagles magazine of March 
' 1960, by Jim Collison, entitled “Young 


» America’s Moral Crisis,” did not just 


» point an accusing finger at youth and 
_ adults for the existence of the difficul- 
ties facing young America; rather, 
article also presented some constructive 
recommendations for improving the cli- 
Mate in which youth can grow educa- 
tionally, spiritually, and morally. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
| article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

_There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A [ppendix 


Younc AMERICA’s Mora. Crisis 
(By Jim Collison) 


Adult Americans are corrupting young 
America. An alarming percentage of Amer- 
ican teenagers—not alone the delinquent 
thugs among them—are maturing without 
an adequate sense of right and wrong. ‘They 
seem to be developing morally void charac- 
ters. 

Luckily young people who have learned 
character discipline and whose parents have 
matured them are already pointing toward 
their own solutions to the youth problem. 

These young people are digesting the un- 
pleasant truth daily newspapers across the 
Nation report in ineregsing tempo—stories 
America’s adults too quickly forget: 

“Dautias, Tex.—Alarmed over an increase 
in teenage marriages and pregnancies among 
school children, the Dallas Parent-Teacher 
Association council voted to ask that a sep- 
arate school be set up for married students. 
A survey turned up one 12-year-old and two 
13-year-old. married students; 
are up 41 percent since 1957—2 percent of 
the total school enrollment—and 144 girls 
dropped from school because of pregnancy.” 

“Streater, N. Dak.—Authorities have bro- 
ken up a juvenile crime wave here, nabbing 
six boys aged 10 to 13 who had been looting 
business places over a 6-month period. Told 
they had hit every place in town except the 
bank one of the boys answered, ‘We got that, 
too,’ and produced two rolls of coins to prove 
it.” 


“WASHINGTON, D.C.—Senator HerMAN TAL- 
MADGE, Democrat, Georgia, called Sunday for 
an investigation to determine whether Fed- 
eral welfare payments encourage an increase 
in illegitimate births. The rate of illegiti- 
mate children born to teenage mothers has 
increased 5.2 percent from 1956 to 1957. 


“Downers Grove, ILt.—The fire chief here 
said he would ask the village council to close 
a youth center as a result of a scuffle be- 
tween hundreds of teenagers and 20 of his 
firemen, Several firemen suffered cuts and 


bruises in the melee. The fire chief lost 
several teeth. * * * He said many of the 
youth were drunk.” 

The moral breakdown American 
youth is so alarming that FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover has called it a crisis which 
threatens the very future of our Nation. 

These are the facts that the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 
will consider at meetings in Washington, 
D.C., from Mareh 27 to April 2: 

Almost one-third of all mothers work out- 
side the home. 

Juvenile delinquency is increasing five 
times faster than the child population of 
juvenile court age. 

Although young people today are marrying 
younger, 1 out of every 7 girls between 15 
and 19 who has a baby is not married. 

Teenagers have 40 percent of all the illegit- 
imate children born in the United States. 

There are other statistics just as shocking: 

Juveniles represent one-half the venereal 
disease caseload in America. Health officials 
believe that 200,000 teenagers are infected 
with VD each year. 

Unwed motherhood among adolescents is 
on the rise and will continue, Mrs. Katherine 
Brownell Oettinger, chief of the U.S. Chil- 
dren's Bureau, has stated. 


Within 2 years, 110,000 to 120,000 illegiti- 
mate children will be born annually to 
teenage mothers. 

The 1958 FBI crime report (last full-year 
report available) shows that in America 
there was a 9.3 percent overall increase in 
crime. During the last 5 years there was a 
1 percent increase each year in crime among 
persons 18 and over; there was a 10 percent 
increase each year in crime for teenagers 
and youngsters under 18 years of age. 

Juveniles under 18 represented 12 percent 
of all persons arrested in 1958. They ac- 
counted for: 64.1 percent of auto thefts; 
49.9 percent of burglaries; 48.5 percent of 
larcency cases; 30.9 percent of receiving-and- 
possessing-stolen-property charges, and 22.8 
percent of robbery charges. 

The National Safety Council notes a grow- 
ing notion that children must not walk any- 
where—they must not even walk two blocks 
to school. As a result nearly 6 million 
motorists are teenagers. 

School officials are fast realizing the threat. 
One widely publicized study in an Idaho 
school showed that no straight-A senior stu- 
dent drove to school; 15 percent of the B 
seniors drove to school; 41 percent of the 
C seniors drove to school; 71 percent of the 
D seniors Grove to school, and 83 percent of 
the failing seniors drove to school. 

Now consider the average teenager's at- 
titude toward previously accepted American 
political principles: 

Dr. H. H. Remmers, director of Purdue Uni- 
versity’s Division of Educational Reference 
and originator of the Purdue Opinion Panel, 
in his book “The American Teenager” reveals 
that: 44 percent of American students be- 
lieve that if a person is uncertain how to 
vote it is better if he does not vote; 57 per- 
cent agree that the average citizen is jus- 
tified in remaining aloof from dirty politics 
that may exist in his community; 34 percent 
believe that the Government should prohibit 
some people from making public speeches; 
58 percent say that history is the story of 
the fight for power between different eco- 
nomic classes (the Communist theory). 

These tragic results seem to confirm be- 
yond much doubt that our traditional free- 
dom is already in danger. Certainly when 
nearly half of our teenagers feel that the 
people are incapable of making their own de- 
cisions, we have a massive and frightening 
rejection of the basic theory of democratic 
government. Dr. Reemers concluded: “If our 
interpretation of the findings of the Purdue 
Opinion Polls is correct, Americans should 
be much more concerned about the 97 per- 
cent of our teenagers who are not delinquent 
than about the 3 percent who are.” 

Whatever the percentage of good young- 
sters in America—3 or 53-— they themselves 
are beginning to see the moral decline in 
young America, and they are putting the 
blame squarely where it belongs. 

A resolution adopted late last year at a 2- 
day convention of the New England 
of Catholic Youth Councils in Manchester 
N.H., noted that the conduct ot teenagers 


drinking, it is felt that parents should exer- 
cise their parental prerogative in these mat~- 
ters; that they should constantly alert youth 
to responsibilities to the public; that they 
should take a firm stand when the occasion- 
demands; that if firm guidance is exercised, 
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much of the trouble caused by teenage driv- 
ing and drinking could be averted.” 

The cause of juvenile delinquency and 
moral breakdown goes deeper, though. 

Some authorities on the subject, like Judge 
Samuel Leibowitz of Kings County Criminal 
Court, New York, describes the cause as the 
“philosophy of permissiveness.” 

Judge Warren Hill, presiding justice of the 
domestic relations court in New York, best 
summarized the basic cause of juvenile moral 
breakdown when he told me that “you can 
readily infer that I deplore this policy of no 
restraint and no discipline, for our young- 
sters.” 

Before the U.S. Senate’s Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee Judge Leibowitz put 
his finger on the American juvenile cancer: 
“Our family life has gone to flinders.” 

Senator THomas C. HENNINGS, JR., chair- 
man of the Senate Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee, told me that “testimony before 
this subcommittee and general research in 
sociology and criminology indicate that * * * 
parental roles are changing and thus con- 
fusing the frames of reference and goals on 
the basis of which parents are able to exert 
effective control over their children.” 

Senator HENNINGS went on to explain that 
“especially in delinquency areas, parents do 
not know what roles they are to play in so- 
ciety, and much less do they know what di- 
rection to give their children. This causes 
@ lack of control.” 

What is the solution? 

First, adults should recognize the problem 
and begin to organize and support youth 
councils throughout the Nation. like those 
in the Cincinnati area. 

Here are excerpts from a repor. which 
young people—500 strong from 40 high 
schools, 16 youth-serving agencies, and 5 
youth. councils participating in the first 
(1959) Greater Cincinnati Conference on 
Youth—prepared for the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth: 

“The family is the basis of society, but 
it is falling apart because each member is 
going his own way. * * * The father is 
the head of the house. Mothers are needed 
in the home and should not work outside 
unless it is absolutely necessary. 

“Stronger parental authority is mneed- 
ed. 7-2. 

“Many adults don’t have values for them- 
selves; how can they set values for their 
children? * * * 

“The youth of today have not developed 
sufficiently high moral qualities. The 
churches could help but youth will not give 
them a chance. * * * 

“Youth have too easy access to beer and 
liquor in stores. They are seldom questioned 
about age. * * * 

“Classroom discipline is tco lax. Teachers 
need to be more strict. * * *” 

That report reflects the growing concern 
of young people about the vacuum they are 
reared in. For information on how to or- 
ganize a Youth Council, write to The Citi- 
zens’ Committee on Youth, 305 West Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Second, adults must support medical and 
scientific investigations into the juvenile de- 
linquency problem. 

For example, Dr. Sam I. Stein, former di- 
rector of the psychiatric department, Family 
Court of Cook County, Illinois, is dedicating 
his talents to neuropsychiatric research. 
His is a complicated theory but is backed up 
by years of experience in working with delin- 
quents in Chicago. Dr. Stein believes that 
love is a basic need for every human, and 
his research is directed at proving this the- 
ory of his scientifically. 

Third, adults must combine understand- 
ing love with intelligent forms of discipline. 

Discipline is needed at home and at school. 

District Judge S. E. Prall last November 
ruled in Nevada, Iowa, that teachers have the 
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same right as a parent when it comes to 
disciplining an unruly youngster. 

“I think it is time that we settle down and 
recognize that we as adults must have disci- 
pline, we must discipline ourselves, and these 
kids must be taught some means of disci- 
pline,” he said. 

The judge pointed out that judges are 
given authority to maintain order in their 
courtrooms. “I maintain we are going to 
have to get back to a little more discipline 
in order to run our schools properly and 
give our kids the education they are en- 
titled to.” 

Fourth, adults must start leading young 
people to church and showing by example 
the practice of morality. 

Chief Justice Irving Ben Cooper of the 
New York Court of Special Sessions has made 
the following remarks concerning delin- 
quents: 

“They have seen justification for the atti- 
tude: ‘Make a fast buck.’ They have seen it 
on all sides. No one has talked about in- 
tegrity, honor, forthrightness. And so it is 
in the home where the mother is going to 
meetings. It is in the home where the 
mother is overworked. It is in the home 
where there is never any attendance at 
church, or the equivalent.” 

Fifth, adults must challenge young people 
with opportunities to do constructive work— 
at home, in school, in community affairs, and 
at work. 

Dr. Ted W. Engstrom, president of Youth 
for Christ International, at the recent na- 
tional convention in Washington, D.C., called 
for a “spiritual revolution.” 

“The only antidote to our present moral 
collapse,” he said, “is a spiritual counter- 
attack. * * * I have little hope for the 
adults to save the world. The great hope 
lies with the teenagers. * * * The purpose 
of the entire (Youth for Christ) program is 
to challenge today’s teens with the great 
spiritual values that have made our Nation 
great.” 

Will our young people accept the chal- 
lenge? 





Capital Punishment in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


. OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, much in- 
terest is presently being taken in my 
bill, H.R. 870, to .adolish capital punish- 
ment. - 

In this connection I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
article by Victor Wilson as it appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1960: 

CaPITaL PUNISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
(By Victor Wilson) 

WasHINGTON.—When Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown asks a special session of his California 
Legislature to abolish the death penalty, he 
could do no better than to call upon the 
US. Navy if he needs some expert witnesses. 

For the Navy, a bit of research reveals, 
hasn't executed a man for any crime, in- 
cluding desertion in the face of the enemy 
in wartime, and murder, since 1842. This 
is a remarkable record, considering that the 
country has fought five wars since then. 

The last Navy men to be executed were 
Philip Spencer and two coconspirators, who 
were strung up to the yardarm of the brig 
Somers, after conviction of mutiny. Spencer 
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was a son of the man who was Secretary 
of War in 1842. 

A Navy spokesman, discussing this inci- 
dent, explained with a perfectly straight 
face that the absence of executions since 
that date might well be attributed to the 
simple fact that the Navy knew enough 
to quit when it was ahead. There was a 
frightful uproar over the Spencer execu- 
tion, but the captain of the brig Somers 
was held to be within his rights. 

No overall figures are available on Army 
executions since 1842. But the Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons recently released data show- 
ing that in the 30-year period, 1930-59, the 
Army—and Air Force—carried out 159 execu- 
tions. 

That included World War II and the Ko- 
rean war. But only one death penalty was 
carried out for desertion. Of the others, 106 
were for murder and 52 for rape. The Air 
Force and Army carried out the death pen- 
alty three times each in 1954, 1955, and 1957, 
and once each in 1958 and 1959. 

The Navy spokesman pointed out that its 
courts-martial use the same military code 
for crimes as the Army and Air Forte. There 
is no policy against death sentences; indeed, 
they are frequently voted by Navy general 
courts. 

But, the spokesman said, the practice “just 
grew up” since 1842 that no Navy man is 
executed. On a few occasions, however, it 
took intervention by the Secretary of the 
Navy, or the President himself, to keep the 
record intact, with commutation of a death 
sentence to life imprisonment. 

Governor Brown, who is against capital 
punishment as a matter of conscience, has 
the politically explosive Caryl Chessman case 
on his hands. Chessman, recently reprieved 
for 60 days from the California gas chamber 
pending legislative review of the State’s 
death penalty statute, had been spared seven 
times previously since 1948. He was con- 
victed at Los Angeles on two counts of kid- 
naping involving bodily harm. 

On past form, the Governor’s plea to the 
legislature looks forlorn. For in the last 27 
years, eight similar appeals to drop the death 
penalty have been disregarded by the State’s 
legislators, the last rejection occurring just 
last year. 

Only 9 of the Nation’s 50 States bar capital 
punishment—Michigan, Rhode Island, Wis- 
consin, Maine, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Delaware, Hawaii, and Alaska. (There is no 
death penalty either, in Puerto Rico or the 
Virgin Islands.) 

However, another nine States which once 
voted to abolish the death sentence, have 
reinstated it. They are Kansas, Colorado, 
Washington, Oregon, South Dakota, Arizona, 
Missouri, Tennessee, and Iowa. (Methods of 
execution include electrocution, lethal gas, 
and hanging. In Utah, however, one may 
choose between hanging or shooting.) 

The Bureau of Prisons’ data show that in 
1959, 49 executions were carried out in 16 
States. Florida led the way with 10. Ar- 
kansas and California had six each, and 
Georgia four. All were men, 41 convicted of 
murder, and 8 forrape. Last year’s 49 figure 
was 1 above the alltime low set in 1958. 

In view of Chessman’s long, successful 
battle against death, it is noteworthy that 
the elapsed time between sentence and exe- 
cutfon in 1959 for capital crimes ranged from 
65 days in a Nebraska murder case, to 9 years 
1 month and 21 days in the case of a Penn- 
sylvania murderer. .The Bureau’s data re- 
marks that “appeals, new trials, and judicial 
and executive orders granting stays * * * 
accounted for the wide range in elapsed 
periods.” 

Only one bill concerning capital punish- 
ment is now before the Congress. This is by 
Representative ABRAHAM J. MULTER, a Brook- 
lyn Democrat, introduced in January 1959, 
which would substitute life imprisonment 
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for the death penalty in all Federal cases 
except military crimes and atomic espionage. 

Like Governor Brown, Representative MuL- 
rer is opposed to capital punishment as a 
matter of conscience. He says he doubts the 
death penalty is a deterrent to capital 
crimes and that man is not infallible in 
judging guilt. The Department of Justice is 
opposed to this bill. 

A check shows that since 1930, 31 Federal 
prisoners (excluding military, of course) 
have been executed—15 for murder; 2 for 
rape; 1 for armed robbery; 5 for kidnap- 
ing, and 8 for espionage. None were exe- 
cuted in 1958 or 1959. \ 





Death of Red Cloud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF. THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp some re- 
marks of my own, and an editorial from 
the Daily Republic of Mitchell, S. Dak., 
on Tuesday, March 1, 1960, in connec- 
tion with the death of Red Cloud, one of 
our great Sioux Indians. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MUNDT 

RED CLOUD—A GREAT INDIAN PASSES ON 


There has passed from the South Dakota 
scene a truly remarkable man. Death has 
taken James Red Cloud of the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation in South Dakota. 

The Daily Republic, of Mitchell, S. Dak., 
published a story about this well-known In- 
Gian leader in the March 1, 1960, edition. 

Those of us in public life knew Red Cloud 
well. He was a spokesman for his people. 
He devoted his life to their problems and he 
attempted at all times to seek means of 
raising the standard of living for the Indians 
of South Dakota. 

Red Cloud was a modest man. He was not 
self-seeking nor did he attempt to promote 
his own welfare at the expense of those whom 
he represented. He was a man from whom 
an honest answer could be expected. He 
was honorable, tolerant, religious, and solic- 
itous of others. 

I am sure that many South Dakotans will 
appreciate the fact that the Mitchell Re- 
public printed this story about the life of 
Red Cloud. Too many of our great Indians 
pass away without any record being printed 
of their contributions to the welfare of their 
people and to their country. 

The name of James Red Cloud will always 
remain on the great tribal honor rolls as a 
distinguished American Indian. He should 
serve as a model to his own people as well as 
to all of us. 





[From the Mitchell (S. Dak.) Daily Republic, 
Mar. 1, 1960] 
OGLALA Sioux CHIEF, CHAMPION OF TRIBAL 
RIGHTS, WELFARE, Dies 


Pine Ripce.—On February 16, there passed 
from the American scene a great and ro- 
mantic figure one of the few remaining links 
of the time with the old West, James Red 
Cloud, hereditary chief of the Oglala Sioux 
and grandson of the famous old warrior 
leader Red Cloud, died at the age of 83. 

Chief James Red Cloud was born at Fort 
Laramie, Wyo., in 1877, the year another 
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famous chief Crazy Horse was killed and the 
year following the Custer battle. He was a 
boy during the time of the last sad struggles 
of his heroic people for their freedom and 
their homeland. He was 13 years old in 1890, 
when during Christmas week the Wounded 
Knee Massacre occurred, in which ‘totally 
unarmed Indian’ men, woman, and children, 
even babies, were shot down or sabered to 


death by American cavalry troops, and his. 


distinguished grandfather finally prevailed 
upon the Sioux to surrender and make a last- 
ing peace. 

After a childhood spent near Oglala on 
White Clay Creek among what were called 
the “Sore Back” clan (today no one seems 
to know the meaning of this description) his 
family moved to Pine Ridge in 1887, where 
the Government had built a house for the old 
chief out on the edge of the prairie just 
west of the present Indian boarding school. 
It was at this school that James Red Cloud 
made his first contact with the white man’s 
learning. Later he attended Holy Rosary 
Mission which his grandfather had repeatedly 
invited the Jesuit Black Robes to found. 

In 1911, he was a member of Buffalo Bill’s 
101 show and traveled all over the country, 
though never to Europe. It was while he 
was helping to load some show stock on a 
train that the accident occurred in which he 
fell and a switch engine ran over his left 
leg, making amputation necessary. 

Like his grandfather, Chief James Red 
Cloud believed sirongly in education and 
preached its value nearly all his life. Shortly 
before he died, at a feast to honor a grand- 
son who had just graduated from high school 
at Holy Rosary Mission, the old chief, in full 
ceremonial costume and wearing his great 
headdress of eagle feathers, spoke long and 
eloquently from his wheelchair in behalf of 
education. He said that the Sioux people 
had lost to the white man; but that, even so, 
there was no need the Sioux should forever 
remain a defeated people; that through 
‘education they would rise again and _ learn 
to live in the white man’s world and become 
honorable—and honored—citizens of Amer- 
ica. 

He was a great fighter all his life for the 
rights and welfare of his afflicted people and 
made 11 trips to Washington during his life 
to speak for them. He was also a great 
Christian, with a simple, living faith. When- 
ever he came to Pine Ridge, he never failed 
to visit Sacred Heart Church, where he would 
pray aloud in Indian and chant the praises 
of the Lord, whom his grandfather had first 
helped his people to know and honor. 

In his old age, despite his many physical 
afflictions, the chief kept something of the 
striking handsomeness and fine bearing of 
his younger days. He was a tall, dignified 
man, and in his headdress presented an im- 
posing figure. He kept his hair in two braids 
all his life. 

He was buried at Holy Rosary Mission, the 
Rev. Lawrence Edwards, 8.J., officiating at 
the grave. His grandfather also lies at rest 
in the same cemetery. 

He is survived by two sons: Edgar, of Pine 
Ridge, and Louis of Pueblo, Colo., and one 
daughter, Agnes, of Pine Ridge. 





Federal Water Pollution Control Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 23 the President vetoed H.R. 
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3610, the bill to amend the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act to increase grants for 
construction of sewage treatment facili- 
ties. On Feburary 25 the House failed 
by a few votes to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto with 234 Democrats and 15 
Republicans voting to override and 131 
Republicans and 26 Democrats voting to 
sustain the veto. In vetoing H.R. 3610, 
the President disregarded the advice of 
his own Water Pollution Control Ad- 
visory Board which was established by 
law to advise him on such matters. The 
record shows that this legislation has 
greatly expanded local cooperation in 
this important health field with a rela- 
tively small proportion of the expense 
carried by the Federal Government. 
Most of the help is in planning and en- 
couraging local cooperation and partici- 
pation. As the President said, local 
communities should not need encour- 
agement, but the plain fact is that they 
do need encouragement and a vital 
health problem is involved. 

Mr. Speaker, the Pella Chronicle, pub- 
lished in Pella, Iowa, recently published 
a worthy editorial in this matter and 
under unanimous consent I insért this 
thought-provoking editorial in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECcoRD, as follows: 

Bupser SaviINncs Versus Pusiic HEALTH 

US. Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment officials are showing a good deal of 
concern over serious water pollution in many 
sections of this country. They have warned 
if the situation prevails it could jeopardize 
the further growth and development of many 
areas of the country and even the health of 
millions of people. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower is so en- 
grossed in looking for budget savings he 
slashed next year’s water pollution budget 
nearly in half. This was done in the face of 
a reports from a leading sanitary 

center in Ohio which revealed 
that more than 3,000 communities still dis- 
charge raw waste into the Nation’s water- 
ways. A number of cities are pumping 
microscopic, unseen worms in their water. 
Some drinking water has been found to con- 
tain radioactive waste, cancer-causing chem- 
icals, raw sewage, such diseases as typhoid 
fever, paralytic polio, yellow jaundice, and 
dysentery. 

A $90 million antipollution bill is on the 
President’s desk, but he wants the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department to pre- 
pare a veto message telling why the money is 
not needed. It is reported that ali leading 
presidentia) contenders except Vice President 
Nixon have endorsed the pollution = 
program. 

We believe in wise saving and in wise 
spending. But the President's action in this 
matter is disturbing. The Nation’s health is 
more important than budget balancing. 





Pollution Setback Temporary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a recent editorial in the Eliza- 
beth (N.J.) Journal discussed the prob- 
lems that would face the Nation if Con- 
gress failed to override the Presidential 
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veto of H.R. 3610, a bill which would 
have increased Federal grants for con- 
struction of facilities to deal with our 
national water pollution problem. The 
veto has not been overriden, and the 
problems persist. 

Although the editorial was written be- 
fore the vote on the veto it expresses a 
rapidly growing concern about the basic 
question of water pollution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was order to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Elizabeth (N.J.) Journal, 
Mar. 1, 1960] 


POLLUTION SETBACK TEMPORARY 


If Co fails to override the Presi- 
dential veto cf H.R. 3610, the Federal water 
antipollution bill, such action can be viewed 
as only a temporary setback. Proponents of 
Federal financial aid to municipalities, with 
a maximum of 30 percent of construction 
costs, are disappointed, not discouraged. 
The battle to clean up our rivers which too 
often are running cesspools will go on despite 
the opposition of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

President Eisenhower's objection was pred- 
icated on assumption that pollution control 
is a job for State and local governments. 
Yet, when Federal aid first was made avail- 
able, municipal sewerage construction al- 
most doubled. A Federal grant often has 
decided whether a sewerage system would be 
built or improved when a municipality was 
hard pressed by demands for schools, roads, 
or other local improvement. 

Industries—and in New Jersey it is no ex- 
ception—often have been embarrassed when 
attention has been called to the noxious 
wastes they pass into our streams. In their 
opposition they do not realize that clean 
water often is as essential to manufacturing 
processes as it is to health and recreation. 

The $50 million a year under the original 
law to help municipalities construct sewage- 
treatment plants is unaffected by the Presi- 
dential veto. But that sum—which H.R. 
3610 almost would have doubled—-is far from 
adequate to accelerate the present rate of 
progress. If it makes possible keeping even 
with the gain in pollution the Nation will be 
fortunate. 

Under the existing Federal law 160 sewage- 
treatment projects were built by Ohio River 
Valley towns at a cost of $111 mililon. They 
received a total of $20 million in Federal 
grants. The Ohio River long has been held 
up to pational scorn as one of the most pol- 
luted streams in the land. Apparently, with 
a modicum of Federal aid, Ohio Valley towns 
are willing to do something about it. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce repeat- 
edly has singled out the antipollution con- 
trol bill for attack along the lines used by 
the President in attaempting to justify his 
veto. There are countless other channels 
into which Federal funds are being poured 
with far less to recommend them than clean 
waters. 

The people of the United States, who are 
the taxpayers and foot the bill as well as reap 
the benefits, repeatedly have expressed them- 
selves on the subject of pollution control. 
Clean streams are important to health, rec- 
reation, and American morale; in the past 
they have been and should continue to be an 
important factor in our American way of life. 
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Lithuanian Independence Day 





SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come this opportunity to join with our 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Murpuy], in paying tribute to the 
courageous nation of Lithuania on the 
occasion of the 42d anniversary of its 
proclamation of independence. 

That independence is a state of mind, 
as well as a condition under which all 
peoples of the world have a right to live, 
is demonstrated by the indomitable 
people of Lithuania. For though ruth- 
lessly overrun and totally deprived by 
force of communism of all human rights 
and freedom, there remains in the hearts 
of Lithuanians a spirit of resistance to 
such Godlessness that no amount of op- 
presion can extinguish. The Commu- 
nists have, since June 15, 1940, enslaved 
the Lithuanian people. However, they 
have not been able to hold in bondage 
the minds of their captives who live for 
the day they will be liberated. 

The American people, Mr. Speaker, in- 
herently are dedicated to the cause of 
freedom for everyone everywhere. It 
thus becomes our solemn duty as their 
chosen representatives in Congress to 
exert every wise effort toward achieving 
universal freedom. 

On July 17, 1959, the President signed 
into law Senate Joint Resolution 111, 
providing for the designation of the 
third week of July as Captive Nations 
Week. On that date the President issued 
a proclamation so designating the week 
beginning July 19, 1959. As we join in 
this observance of Lithuanian independ- 
ence, the message of President Eisen- 
hower in his proclamation takes on 
special significance: 

It is appropriate and proper to manifest 
to the peoples of the captive nations the 
support of the Government and the people 
of the United States of America for their 
just aspirations for freedom and national 
independence. 


And to the American people: 


I urge them to study the plight of the 
Soviet-dominated nations and to recommit 
themselves to the support of the just aspira- 
tions of those captive nations. 


One well might become so used to the 
familiar language of proclamations that 
he could become insensitive to their im- 
port. But consider for a moment the 
depth of meaning to us of these words 
that appear over the signature of the 
President: 


Done at the city of Washington, this 17th 
day of July, in the year of our Lord 1959, 
and of the independence of the United 
States of America the 184th. 


Mr. Speaker, in saluting our friends 
in Lithuania we in Congress must re- 
dedicate ourselves to achieving the goal 
of individual liberty for all mankind. 
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We must keep this goal ever in our sights 
and never relax our efforts to secure and 
maintain this objective. 





Lamar, Colo.—All America City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
courageous Great Plains city of Lamar 
has become the second Colorado com- 
munity in 2 years to receive designation 
as an All America City by the National 
Municipal League and Look magazine. 
Last year, similar honers went to Lead- 
ville, 2 miles above sea level in the 
Rockies. The people of Colorado are 
pleased, but not surprised. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial on this subject from the Denver 
Post for February 25 be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, together with 
a copy of a letter of congratulations 
which I wrote to Mayor C. O. Bowman, 
of Lamar. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

LAMAR’S EXAMPLE 

Twelve years ago, Lamar, Colo., was an 
uneasy town, uncertain of its future. It 
was drought time; not as bad as the Dust 
Bowl days, but it brought back fears and 
memories. 

Today, Lamar is thriving and confident. 

It has a new community building, new 
schools, new sewage disposal facilities, a 
thriving airport, a big recreation program, a 
bigger hospital, an adequate water supply 
and many more new public facilities. 

How did this happen? 

First, through strong leadership by the 
chamber of commerce, the city council, the 
civil planning commission, and by the press. 

Second, and perhaps more important, by 
the involvement of all the people, so that 
every Lamar citizen took a proprietary in- 
terest in what was going on, and so that the 
idea of “I got mine—let George do it” could 
not sidetrack the city’s bootstrap project. 

In a nutshell, that’s why this week Lamar 
received from the National Municipal League 
and Look magazine the designation of “All 
America City.” The honor is well deserved. 

Lamar’s community effort can serve as an 
excellent object lesson to many other Great 
Plains cities—some of them considerably 
bigger. 

There’s nothing so satisfying as achieve- 
ment—especially community achievement— 
but it’s like ice cream: You've got to taste it 
to know how good it is. 

Trouble is, there are lots of skeptics who 
don’t believe it’s worth while to go to the 
trouble of picking up the spoon. 

Fesruary 17, 1960. 
Hon. C. O. BOWMAN, 
Lamar, Colo, 

Dfark Mayor BowMANn: Mrs. Carroll and I 
regret that the increasing pace of Senate 
business of historic significance during this 
session prevents us from attending the pres- 
entation ceremonies on February 22, when 
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Lamar will join the proud ranks of All 


America Cities. I wish I could be with you 
all that evening, but I trust that you will 
understand. 

Let me say, however, that while the award 
is gratifying to all Coloradans, it comes as 
no surprise to the people of our State. 
Lamar’s progress has been the talk of Colo- 


“radio for years. 


A plainsman named Lincoln once said that 
government should do for the people only 
what they could not do as well for them- 
selves. Lamar citizens have shown the kind 
of healthy community independence that 
proves the wisdom of those words. 

They saw a problem, studied it carefully, 
and went to work. They recognized that it 
would mean sacrifice of hard-earned money 
and perspiration and time, but they were 
willing to make the sacrifice. And they did 
it in a period of drought, uncertain farm 
eco. omies, and a general flight of popula- 
tion toward metropolitan centers. 

This marks the second year in a row that 
a Colorado city has been singled out for 
All America honors. As you may recall, 
Leadville was one of the 1959 winners. Both 
on the plains and in the mountains, Colo- 
radans are showing the rest of the Nation 
how to turn a tough situation into an asset. 
This is appropriate, for ours has not been an 
easy kind of country to settle and make pros- 
perous. It has required a special breed of 
people. 

It is equally stimulating to note that you 
are not content to rest on your laurels— 
that another 10-year program is being de- 
veloped under the same strong leadership 
mentioned by Look magazine—yourseif, 
Fred Betz, Sr., Mrs. J. B. Spencer, Bob Scarffe, 
the members of the civic planning commis- 
sion, and others. 


In an age of self-doubt, when some 
thoughtful people express the fear that 
Americans have become physically and 
morally flabby—interested only in their own 
personal luxury and leisure—the Lamar 
story makes big news everywhere. It 
demonstrates that the individual's feeling of 
personal responsibility for the well-being of 
his neighbors, his friends, his hometown, is 
still a vital part of life in Colorado and our 
Nation. May it always be thus. 

My warmest congratulations to you all. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A, CARROLL, 





The Problem of Equitable Treatment of 
Competitors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
antitrust law section of the New York 
State Bar Association recently heard a 
number of important addresses on vari- 
ous phases of our antimonopoly statutes 
and their application. Commissioner 
Edward T. Tait, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, presented an interesting 
discussion of the problem of equal treat- 
ment of competitors whose practices 
May come under the scrutiny of the 
Commission. 

This is a subject of importance to both 
industry and the bar, yet it is a field 
which is not so well known as many 
other activities of the FTC. Because of 
this situation, I ask unanimous consent 
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that Mr. Tait’s address on this subject 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as. follows: 

EQUITABLE TREATMENT OF COMPETITORS 

(By Edward T. Tait, Federal Trade 
Commissioner) 


“Why pick on me?” is a common querry 
heard at the Federal Trade Commission. As 
you listen you try to place this person and 
his remark in the proper setting. A busi- 
nessman has just been caught violating the 
law. Sometimes you feel he must have 
known that he was doing so. Is he a seller 
or buyer caught in the intricate web of 
the Robinson-Patman Act or is he an ad- 
vertiser squeezing more sales from an al- 
luring but cleverly deceptive innuendo? 
Putting aside sympathy, or lack of it, you 
remember a pigeonholing phrase of our pro- 
fession, “competition not competitors.” 

Respondents frequently say that their 
competitors are engaged in the same alleged 
illegal practices. They further claim that if 
the Commission issues a cease and desist 
order against themselves alone, they will be 
at a serious competitive disadvantage. Re- 
cently the Commission issued simultaneous 
complaints against one large company and 
several small ones. The large company was 
heard to complain at the very outset, “Why 
were we the only large company to be 
sued?” 

I know you and your clients are very much 
interested in the competitive effects of the 
Commission’s law enforcement. I shall not 
discuss the trade practice conference pro- 
cedure. It is well understood as an effort to 
gain industry-wide voluntary compliance 
with the law through what one might call 
the educational process. I shall refer only 
briefly to the stipulation and guides pro- 
cedures. 

My remarks this afternoon are directed 
primarily to those situations wherein the 
Commission determines that it is necessary 
to issue formal complaints. This brings us 
to the heart of my topic—the equitable 
treatment of competitors in formal proceed- 
ings. Francis Bacon once said that the best 
armor is to keep out of gunshot. I could 
heed that advice by presenting a paper con- 
demning the ‘sale of lottery devices. Such 
& paper would be safe and probably of no 
interest to you. Bear in mind, however, that 
I am discussing the equitable treatment 
problem in general terms and advancing a 
general theme for purposes of information 
and illustration. I am not attempting to 
promulgate rules of procedure. 

As a practical matter the Commission has 
neither sufficient funds nor manpower to 
investigate all competitors alleged engaged 
in identical malpractices, issue complaints, 
try the various cases separately and issue 
orders to cease and desist simultaneously. 
This raises the first question: Does the Com- 
mission have discretion in the selection and 
prosecution of cases? Or, can the Commis- 
sion issue an order to cease and desist 
against only a few of the competing firms 
who allegedly are committing the same Iil- 
legal offenses? 

In the Niehoff (C. E. Niehoff & Co. v. F.T.C. 
(241 F. 2d 37 [1957])) and the Moog (F.T.C. 
v. Moog Industries, Inc. (238 F. 2d 43 
[1956])} cases, the courts of appeal in the 
seventh and eighth circuits were urged to 
stay the enforcement of the Commission’s 
orders to cease and desist until similar com- 
plaints and orders were issued against their 
competitors, In Neihoff, the seventh circuit 
did stay the enforcement of the order to 
cease and desist “in the light of equitable 
principles” and depending upon “the future 
course of the Commission’s proceedings 
against Niehoff’s competitors.” In Moog, the 
eighth circuit affirmed the Commission’s 
order without granting a stay. 
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These cases thus directly presented the 
issue. On certiorari, the Supreme Court 
clearly answered this question in the affirma~- 
tive as follows (Moog Industries, Ine. Vv. 
F.T.C. (355 US. 411 [1958})): 

“Thus, the decision as to whether or not 
an order against one firm to cease and de- 
sist from engaging in illegal price discrimi- 
nation should go into effect before others 
are similarly prohibited depends on a variety 
of factors peculiarly within the expert un- 
derstanding of the Commission. Only the 
Commission, for example, is competent to 
make an. initial determination as to whether 
and to what extent there is a relevant indus- 
try within which the particular respondent 
competes and whether or not the nature 
of that competition is such as to indicate 
identical treatment of the entire industry 
by an enforcement agency. Moreover, al- 
though an allegedly illegal practice may ap- 
pear to be operative throughout an industry, 
whether such appearances refiect fact, and 
whether all firms in the industry should be 
dealt with in a single proceeding or should 
receive individualized treatment are ques- 
tions that call for discretionary determina~- 
tion by the administrative agency. It is clear- 
ly within the special competence of the Com-~- 


Furthermore, 
the Commission alone is empowered to de- 
velop that enforcement policy best calculated 
to achieve the ends contemplated by Con- 
gress and to allocate its available funds and 

in such a way as to execute its 
policy efficiently and economically.” 

It is therefore clearly established that the 
Commission can issue an order against one 
of several tors, all of whom allegedly 
are violating the law. It logically follows 
that the selection of cases is also, within the 
discretion of the Commission. 

In the exercise of this discretion is the 
Commission alert to reality, i.e., to the com- 
petitive disadvantage which may at times 
exist should an order issue against but one 
or few of many offenders? I assure you we 
are keenly aware of it. Indeed, you con- 
stantly remind us. Further, on our. part, 
and on the part of some respondents who 
exhibit initiative, there is and has been a 
continued effort to provide workable solu- 
tions within the statutory framework. This 
is demonstrated by some specific cases to 
which I shall refer later. 

In our processing of cases one factor— 
public interest—is at all times paramount. 
Although it is highly desirable that com- 
petitors be treated alike, the lodestar is the 
protection of the public interest. Where 
one dovetails with the other we can use 
shortened, flexible procedures to avoid com- 
petitive advantage or disadvantage. 

Several procedures have: been used and 
used successfully. And I should add that 
the cases include both antimonopoly and 
antideceptive practices. Therefore, I am not 
confronted with a situation similar to that 
faced by Rufus Choate who, when asked 
by the court to cite a precedent, replied, “I 
will look, Your Honor, for a precedent, al- 
though it would be a pity that the court 
should lose the honor of being the first to 
establish so just a rule.” 

Where all respondents desire to termi- 
nate the challenged practice at the same 
time, they can accept orders. to cease and 
desist simultaneously. The orders may or 
may not vary in some detail, depending 
upon the particular facts. The Commis- 
sion issued complaints against the Bulova 
Watch Co., Inc. (D. 5830), the Gruen Watch 
Co. (D. 5836), and the Elgin National Watch 
Co. (D. 5837), charging each of them with 
granting advertising allowances to custom- 
ers on disproportional terms in violation of 
section 2(d) of the amended Clayton Act. 
It is a probability of business life that if 
sellers are com) ng for the business of 
preferred buyers by granting them dispro- 
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portional advertising allowances and that 
if one of the sellers is required to discon- 
timue the practice first, then he will lose 
business. : 

Counsel for one of the respondents in the 
watch cases readily agreed that a cease and 
desist order could be issued against his client 
provided that such an order was simultane- 
ously issued against the other two respond- 
ents. Subsequently, counsel for the two re- 
maining respondents made similar propos- 
als. The result was that orders were is- 


sued at the same time against the three com-~ 


petitors. . 

In effect, the Commission determined in 
the above cases that the public interest 
would be well protected by such agreements. 
Most certainly there was no delay in ob- 
taining ultimate compliance with the law. 
In fact, compliance in all three cases was 
hastened. In addition, competitive advan- 
tage, or disadvantage, was eliminated. And 
it is readily apparent that the taxpayers’ and 
the respondents’ money was conserved. - 

In another series of cases the Commission 
issued complaints against Sperry Rand Corp. 
(D. 6701), Schick, Inc. (D. 6892), North 
American Philips Co., Inc. (D. 6900), and 
Ronson Corp. (D. 7066). The several com- 
plaints contained various charges of price 
discrimination in violation of section 2(a) 
of the amended Clayton Act, the use of dis- 
proportional advertising allowances in vio- 
lation of section 2(d), the furnishing of 
services and facilities on disproportional 
terms in violation of section 2(e), and ille- 
gal resale price maintenance in violation of 
section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. 

The various respondents separately filed 
consent agreements providing that the ef- 
fective date of the orders would be stayed 
until the Commission issued orders against 
the other respondents. Respondents’ coun- 
sel, in submitting their separate proposals, 
insisted that the orders be issued simultane- 
ously. The consent agreements were ac- 
cepted. 

These razor cases again illustrate that 
compliance with the law and equality of 
treatment for competitors can go hand in 
hand. It is noteworthy that the procedure 
was used successfully notwithstanding the 
multiplicity of charges in the various com- 
plaints. It was not necessary to litigate 
questions of law. The respondents, appar- 
ently, were primarily interested in obtaining 
equality of treatment both in substance and 
in the timing of the orders. 

Another procedure has been used where 
all respondents wish to terminate the prac- 
tice if it is found to be illegal. Under these 
circumstances, where there is a bona fide 
desire to litigate the issues, respondents may 
agree with the Commission that one case 
will be selected by the Commission for trial, 
all respondents to abide by the final deter- 
mination in the selected test case. Respond- 
ents would further agree that should a cease 
and desist order issue in the test case, then 
such an order is to issue against_.each of 
them without further proceedings. 

In the reprocessed oil cases it was neces- 
sary to litigate the illegality of the chal- 
ienged practice. The Commission had issued 
a complaint against the Mohawk Refining 
Corp. (D. 6588), charging it with violation 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
through failure to disclose the prior use of 
certain oil products. While hearings were in 
progress, five respondents similarly charged 
in other complaints (Dockets 6581, 6682, 
6717, 6709, and 6579) filed separate agree- 
ments that cease and desist orders could be 
issued against them provided that the orders 
be stayed until final decision in the Mohawk 
case. The Commission accepted these five 
agreements. 

In the reprocessed oil cases, all of the 
sellers did not compete with each other but 
all of them competed with another. Coun- 
sel for five respondents agreed to abide by 
the decision in a case other than the case 
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against their clients. The Commission had 
reason to believe that the failure to label 
the oil as used oil was illegal, but there was 
no direct court precedent in Commission 
cases. Since litigation to determine the 
question of legality was apparently neces- 
sary, it was obvious that it was more effi- 
cient for the Commission to determine this 
point in the trial of one case. Compliance 
with the law by all respondents was thus 
obtained and the procedure saved the ex- 
pense of extended litigation, including sev- 
eral appeals to the courts. At the same 
time, no respondent was placed at a competi- 
tive disadvantage. 

A somewhat different procedure was used 
in two other groups of antideceptive prac- 
tice cases. The first proceeding was in May 
1957 and involved six manufacturers of wool 
interliners (dockets 6796, 6797, 6798, 6799, 
6800, and 6801); the second was in June 1958 
and involved eight manufacturers of woolen 
waste (dockets 7227, 7228, 7229, 7230, 7231, 
7232, 7233, and 7234). 

Both groups were handled in the same 
way. After it was ascertained that the sev- 
eral proposed respondents were willing to 


consider agreements for consent orders,: 


drafts of complaints were prepared for each 
case by the Bureau of Litigation and sub- 
mitted to the proposed respondents in- 
formally, with explanation that this was the 
form of complaint which would be pre- 
sented to the Commission with recommenda- 
tion for issuance. At the same time an 
agreement containing a consent order was 
also submitted to each proposed respondent 
for signature. The agreement contained a 
provision that they waived service of the 
complaint. This agreement was signed, the 
date and docket number being left blank 
so that they could be filled in after issuance 
of complaint. Accompanying the agree- 
ment was a separate waiver for their signa- 
tures, whereby they waived service of the 
hearing examiner’s initial decision and the 
30-day period within which the initial de- 
cision may become the decision of the Com- 
mission under its rules. These negotiations 
were carried on with each proposed re- 
spondent with the understanding that the 
same procedure would be used as to all other 
proposed respondents involved, and that such 
action as would be taken would be simul- 
taneous. 

After the agreements and the waivers were 
signed by proposed respondents, the com- 
plaint drafts were then submitted to the 
Commission. Upon issuance of the com- 
plaints by the Commission (minus the usual 
notice form), the consent order agreements 
were transmitted to the hearing examiner. 
Upon issuance of his initial decisions based 
on the consent agreements, the initial deci- 
sions and the waivers mentioned above were 
filed with the Commission. The initial 
decisions as to all respondents were forth- 
with adopted as the decisions of the Com- 
mission and the attending cease and desist 
orders were issued simultaneously. 

The novelty of the procedure used in the 
interliner and woolen waste cases was that 
the discussion and agreement among counsel 
occurred prior to the issuance of the com- 
plaints. Usually, of course, the discussions 
among counsel occur after the issuance of 
complaints. These cases were also unusual 
in that the two groups comprise practically 
the entire industries. Each group was highly 
competitive and anxious to avoid any com- 
petitive disadvantages. 

With variations to accord with the par- 
ticular circumstances, procedures substan- 
tially similar to those used in the reproc- 
essed oil cases were quite recently used in the 
so-called cigarette vending machine cases 
which involved alleged violations of section 
2(d) of the amended Clayton Act: Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corp. (D. 6908), R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. (D. 6848), Philip 
Morris, Inc. (D. 6750), American Tobacco Co. 
(D. 6830), and Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 
Inc. (D. 6642). The foregoing cases demon- 
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strate what can be accomplished to dovetail 
the public interest and competitive equality, 

A factor common to each group of cases 
was that no respondent claimed that his 
particular situation deserved treatment dif- 
ferent from his competitors. All wanted 
only to be treated alike. Insofar as it is pos- 
sible we, too, desire to treat all who are 
alike, alike. In each of the cases, compli- 
ance with the law was obtained more quickly, 
efficiently, and economically than would 
otherwise be possible. 

Generally speaking, what are some of the 
more basic considerations as to the avail- 
ability of conditional consent agreements to 
alleviate competitive disadvantage? What 
atmosphere must prevail if their use is to 
be contemplated? Are subjective as well as 
objective factors involved? 

The goal itself suggests one of the basic 
questions, namely, must a competitive situ- 
ation exist among the various alleged offend- 
ers? Or, leaving aside the question of com- 
petitive disadvantage for a moment, assume 
the Commission files complaints against 
three fur retailers, none of whom competes 
with the others. If all three fur retailers 
want to litigate common, bonafide questions 
of law, is there any reason for the Commis- 
sion to resist use of the test case procedure? 
Obviously, more reasons exist for the use of 
conditional consent agreements where com- 
petitive disadvantage is a factor. But com- 
petitive disadvantage should not be our only 
consideration. In a larger sense, as admin- 
istrators we are striving in every instance to 
achieve greater degrees of flexibility in law 
enforcement through approaches geared to 
reasonableness, to practicality, and to the 
dictates of experience.* 

What is the effect of the existence of an 
enforcible order against a competitor of the 
respondent who seeks equitable treatment? 
If a respondent’s competitor is already sub- 
ject to such an order, respondent may have 
no valid claim to equitable relief. All the 
more, perhaps, is an enforcible order against 
him justified. Some equity lies with his re- 
stricted competitor. Recently the Commis- 
sion rejected a respondent’s conditional con- 
sent agreement for this and other reasons. 
But this reason, too, should not be the only 
consideration. For example, assume that 
the Commission issues similar complaints 
against 12 competitors. Further assume that 
one immediately accepts a consent order 
while the other 11 assert an intention to 
litigate a common, bona fide question of 
law. It might well be that the 11 should 
be permitted to use the test case procedure, 
as in the Reprocessed Oil cases. Depending 
upon the impact of the particular practice 
on the public, the compliance of the one 
restricted competitor might be stayed to 
await the outcome of the test case. 

An atmosphere conducive to use of these 
procedures is present only if there is a full 
measure of cooperation, good faith, and un- 
derstanding among the attorneys on the 
Commission’s staff and counsel for the vari- 
ous respondents. I emphasize the good faith 
element because, in its absence, any attempt 
to use equitable procedures may but serve to 
delay final action. In short, equitable pro- 
cedures are not available to sell the public 
interest down the river. 

Subjectively, there must sometimes be the 
willingness by attorneys for the various com- 
peting respondents to risk the outcome of a 
case tried by another lawyer representing a 
respondent who is not their client. This not 
only involves the relative abilities of lawyers 
to try cases but also, perhaps, other more 
mundane considerations. The clients, no 
doubt, will also have definite views on this 
strategy. 

Objectively, there is the question whether 
the facts and the law of various cases are 
suitable and appropriate for group handling. 
This decision is within the discretion of the 


2See Groveton Paper Co., et al., D. 6592+ 
6600. 
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Commission. As stated by the Supreme 
Court in the Moog case, supra, among a 
variety of factors for consideration is the 
extent of the relevant industry. Especially 
pertinent, of course, is the area of com- 
petitive impact. What is the nature of the 
offense? What is the nature of the compe- 
tition? Another factor, and a very prac- 
tical one, is whether the resources of the. 
Commission will permit the investigation 
of a large number of concerns within a rea- 
sonable time. The Commission is not au- 
thorized under existing law to issue com- 
plaints unless there is reason to believe that 
the particular respondent has violated a law 
administered by the Commission. 

Counsel for respondents can be of sub- 
stantial assistance in developing the facts 
and the background data for the particular 
industry. Counsel may be able to obtain 
data from their clients as to the extent of 
the use of an illegal practice in the indus- 
try and the identity of the offenders. If the 
Commission receives this data early in the 
investigation, a tentative decision can then. 
be made as to whether the practice might 
be appropriate for group handling. No re- 
spondent should complain of being singled 
out and not accorded equitable treatment 
unless he has exerted himself to the best of 
his ability to assist the Commission in bring- 
ing about the cessation of the same prac- 
tices on the part of his competitors. 

There are many situations where this 
group procedure may not be appropriate. 
For example, sellers of medicinal prepara- 
tions containing different ingredients may 
recommend their products for the same gen- 
eral purpose. The alleged false advertise- 
ments may vary in considerable detail. Ob- 
viously, any orders to cease and desist might 
well vary with the facts in each case. Again, 
for example, if a number of sellers were 
charged with price discrimination in viola- 
tion of section 2(a) of the amended Clay- 
ton Act, and if the defense to such charge 
were cost justification or the meeting of 
competition in good faith, then the several 
matters might have to be considered sep- 
arately. These defenses, too, would vary 
with the facts in each case. 

These same basic considerations with re- 
spect to the handling of formal complaint 
proceedings are applicable as well to those 
matters which initially are determined by the 
Commission to be the proper subject of 
stipulations to cease and desist under section 
1.51 of the Commission’s Rules of Practice. 
Assuming that the various requisites are all 
present, competing members in an industry 
can have assurance of equality of treatment 
by entering into separate voluntary stipula- 
tions with the Commission to cease and de- 
sist their practices at one and the same 
time. 


In the context of today’s discussion a - 


brief reference to the Commission’s guides 
program is equally fitting. Thus far the 
Commission has issued guides in carefully 
selected fields dealing, e.g., with tire and 
cigarette advertising, with fictitious pricing 
practices, and with bait advertising in gen- 
eral. These guides constitute another step 
taken by the Commission to place competi- 
tors upon a more even basis at the very out- 
set insofar as knowledge of malpractices is 
concerned. For those in business and indus- 
try who sincerely wish to travel the straight 
and narrow, the guides serve as pathways. 
General voluntary compliance with the 
guides will tend to eliminate competitive 
disadvantages resulting at times from case- 
by-case enforcement of the law. Alorig with 
the trade practice rules, the guides therefore 
are another of the first lines of approach to 
the problem of equal impact of law enforce- 
ment upon competing members of an in- 
dustry. 

Litigation before both the courts and the 
administrative agencies is steadily increas- 
ing. We must be ever alert to improve legal 


procedures. At this time we are considering . 


Possible revision of the Commission’s rules 
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to clarify the complaint and consent order 
procedure so it will be known to all. ff 
adopted, one press release would cover the 
complaint and the order. 

We have also referred to a staff group the 
problem of recommending new 
for enforcing the Robinson-Patman Act. It 
is desirable that the Commission find better 
and more equitable enforcement procedures 
in this area without lessening the vigorous 
enforcement of the act. Some of the ideas 
considered to date are ingenious and even 
revolutionary; for example, can the Commis- 
sion make greater use of section 6 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act to detect viola- 
tions of the law? It is too early, however, to 
predict what the Commission will adopt. 

In preparing for our meeting today I failed 
to find any prior extensive discussion of what 
I call equitable treatment of competitors. 
One who does not hold public office could, 
perhaps, rephrase some of my questions as 
answers. Personally, in the light of the 
relevant factors mentioned, I prefer to handle 
these problems on @ case-by-case or an in- 
dustry-by-industry basis. Through time and 
experience we may be able to adopt more 
definite criteria. 

Some legal procedures can be misapplied 
and misused to the detriment of public or 
private rights or both. The wise law en- 
forcement official, I believe, is one who has 
the courage to be prudently flexible and the 
wisdom to realize that precedent is the guide- 
post of the law. 

Today I have concentrated upon proce- 
dures at the Commission which perhaps are 
not suffiicently well known to the bar. There 
will be, of course, differences of opinion as to 
whether or not these procedures should be 
used in particular situations. However, such 
procedures in appropriate cases can be quite 
effective in giving flexibility and reasonable- 
ness to law enforcement. 





Rochester Provides an Example for the 
World To Follow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, my 
home city of Rochester, N.Y., has long 
been proud of the manner in which for- 
eign-born newcomers have been wel- 
comed there and have become parts of 
the community. Leaders in all fields of 
endeavor in the city and county have 
been drawn from almost every con- 
ceivable nation in the world. We are 
proud of our new citizens and of their 
important contributions to the culture, 
the progress, and the vitality of the 
Rochester community. 

In a recent editorial published in the 
Rochester Democrat & Chornicle, the 
heartwarming manned in which refu- 
gees who recently have moved to the 
Rochester area have joined the commu- 
nity is set forth. The Rochester Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations and other 
interested civic groups have played a 
vital role in this work. 

The editorial also points out that Ro- 
chester’s example might well be followed 
by the Arab Nations, which have persist- 
ently failed to live up to their obligations 
to the refugees of the Middle East. I 
hope the suggestions contained in the 
editorial and in‘the R.A.U.N. report will 
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be headed in the not. too distant future. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent. that the editorial be printed in the 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
[From the Rochester Democrat & Chronicle, 
Feb. 18, 1960] 
REFUGEES REPORT 


A heartwarming report on how 3,500 
refugees in Rochester are faring is an object 
lesson that should be read with profit by 
Arab politicians in the Middle East. 

Most of the refugees moving here since 
World War II, a Rochester Association for 
United Nations survey reveals, have made 
friends, become self-supporting and are a part 
of the community. Nearly all have become 
American citizens; many more will do so, 

Since the Jewish-Arab war of 1948, Arab 
refugees now totaling more than a million 
have lived on U.N. resqurces in camps im or 
near Palestine. Repeatedly it has been sug- 
gested that these people be integrated in the 
Arab Nations. Substantial offers of help in 
doing this have been made. Arab leaders 
have persistently refused to do so. The 
R.A.U.N. report suggests that if our own com~- 
munity and scores of others in the United 
States can so warmly accer~ alien refugees 
from abroad, surely the politicians should 
peur the Arab Nations to absorb their own 
people. 





Latin Nations Study Meeting 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr, SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published by the Associated Press en< 
titled “Latin Nations Study Meeting.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LaTin Nations Strupy MEETING 


A conference of the 10 South American 
nations on arms. reduction: was reported 
under active consideration today. 

Uruguay, a nation which already is prac- 
tically demilitarized, has been suggested as 
the site for the conference, and June or July 
have been proposed as dates. 

President Eisenhower endorsed the idea of 
arms reduction yesterday. Speaking in 
Santiago, Chile, he pledged U.S. cooperation 
in any such meeting. 

Chile’s President Jorge Alessandri has 
been an outspoken advocate of arms reduc- 
tion, saying such expenditures could better 
he spent on economic development and so-~ 
cia! progress. 

‘Jaited States officials here stressed that 
the initiative for such a conference has to 
come from South America, but that this 
Government will be glad to help out in any 
way it can. Latin American diplomats said 
the conference has been under discussion for 
some weeks and now appears to be taking 
form. 

A conference of South American nations 
only was proposed because of unsettled con~ 
ditions im the Caribbean area, notably Cuba 
and the Dominican Republic. But some 
diplomats said Central American countries, 
notably Mexico and Panama, might feel 
slighted if they were omitted and that con- 
sideration could be given to including them 
if they desired. 
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Diplomats here said the interest in an arms 
conference appeared to have been stimu- 
lated by President Eisenhower's interviews 
with the chief executives of Brazil, Argen- 
tina and Chile—all of whom are 
favorable to the plan. It has also had the 
endorsement of Peruvian and Colombian 
officials. 





Inflation and International Gold 
Payments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
there is growing concern in this country 
over our unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments. In the January issue of the 
Mining Congress Journal there appeared 
an editorial written by Robert W. Van 
Evera, editor, which had some pertinent 
comments on this subject. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial published in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INFLATION AND INTERNATIONAL GOLD 
PAYMENTS 


(By Robert W. Van Evera, editor) 


Increasing attention in recent months has 
been given by the business press to the prob- 
lem of the balance of payments. R. Buford 
Brandis, chief economist of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, at the First 
National Conference of the Trade Relations 
Council last October, described the trend in 
the U.S. international payments position as 
“clearly an economic development of the 
first importance,” and in a recent address, 
Ray L. Reierson, vice president and chief 
economist of Bankers Trust Co., New York, 
said that “though no crisis is at hand, the 
balance of payments problem is indeed to 
serious to be ignored any longer.” 

This is a many-sided problem, and it is 
particularly related to the serious matter 
of inflation which has puzzled economic 
planners off and on throughout history—and 
more notably since 1934 when exchange for 
gold, the universal international monetary 
standard, was denied to our citizens as back- 
ing for U.S. paper currency. It is, of-course, 
still unlawful, with minor exceptions, for 
Americans to own gold, and those few who 
can produce it at present-day high costs are 
required to turn it over to the U.S. Govern- 
ment at the same exchange rate, $35 per 
ounce, that was set back in 1934. 

According to Brandis and others partici- 
pating in the recent Trade Relations Council 
Conference—including Franz Pick, an inter- 
national monetary authority who spoke to 
the mining industry at the 1957 AMC con- 
vention in Salt Lake City—the US. gold 
reserve now has a balance of $19.4 billion, 
$5.2 billion less than 10 years ago. About 
$12 billion of this is mortgaged to foreign 
governments holding convertible dollar as- 
sets. In addition $6 billion of private for- 
eign short-term investments exist and can 
be exchanged for gold in our reserves after 
transferring them to one of the foreign cen- 
tral banks. That totals about $18 billion 
in obligations, leaving us a cushion of about 
$1.4 billion—internationally. 

Our monetary laws call for the Treasury to 
maintain gold backing for our currency at 
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25 percent of the outstanding banknote cir- 
culation—estimated by Pick to be an addi- 
tional $8 billion required in reserve. Thus 
our obligations exceed our total reserves by 
some $6 to $7 billion. 

It is fortunate that the matter isn’t so 
direct or simple as to leave only the recourse 
of declaring national bankruptcy, but never- 
theless corrective action is imperative. 

Reierson, in the same address quoted 
above, said, “whereas the net balance of 
payments deficit averaged around $2 billion 
a@ year in the early and middle 1950’s and 
almost disappeared in 1957, it increased to 
almost $3.5 billion in 1958 and is likely to 
be in the $4 billion range in the current 
year (1959); in fact it may be above $5 bil- 
lion if our contribution to the International 
Monetary Fund is included.” This deficit is, 
in turn, made up of several factors, among 
which are our total imports from foreign 
countries, foreign aid, capital investment 
abroad, and U.S. military and defense spend- 
ing abroad—to the extent that they over- 
balance our exports. In final summation, 
we are spending, giving away, or investing 
far more money in foreign countries than 
we are selling or otherwise earning in those 
countries. Such a trend cannot be allowed 
to continue much longer. 

So it is more than a question of gold eco- 
nomics—though the importance of pure 
monetary policy is paramount. Also in- 
volved are such critical considerations as our 
domestic wage-price spiral, which is still 
going on and is now pricing American goods 
out of international markets; our tariff pol- 
icies, and the foreign-aid program. Domes- 
tically our Government has lived beyond its 
means in most of the past 30 years, and in- 
ternationally we have been doing the same 
for nearly 20. How are we going ot reverse 
this trend? 

Wise and reasonable guideposts to correc- 
tive action are pointed out in the American 
Mining Congress Declaration of Policy—pub- 
lished in full in the October 1959 issue of 
Mining Congress Journal—-which covers tar- 
iffs; other matters relating to inflation such 
as taxation, Government expenditures, Gov- 
ernment reorganization and labor relations; 
and gold, silver, and monetary policy. 

In the case of gold, the Mining Congress 
policy declaration recommends that: 

“1. The restrictions on the purchase, own- 
ership, and sale of gold by U.S. citizens be 
abolished. 

“2. The administration recognize the his- 
torical and traditional confidence in gold 
and silver as monetary metals throughout 
the world, and as part of its foreign policy 
aid to other governments in restoring gold 
and silver coinage—and currencies converti- 
ble into gold—as a standard of value and as a 
circulating medium. 

“3. Congress fix the ratio at which the 
dollar and gold are to be made fully con- 
vertible and take all steps necessary to pro- 
vide for the orderly restoration of the gold 
standard. 

“4. The Treasury, prior to restoration of 
full convertibility, cease sales of gold for 
industrial uses.” 





Johan Ludvig Runeberg (1804-77) 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 5 Finland will celebrate the an- 
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niversary of the birth of Johan Ludvig 
Runeberg. 

Runebere was a distinguished man of 
letters of the last century, though little 
known in this country. At the peak of 
his fame, in mid-19th century, he had 
become the national poet of Finland, 
and at the time of his death he was es- 
teemed most highly as a great poet both 
in Finland and in Sweden. 

This highly talented son of a Swedish 
sea captain was born in Finland, but 
really belonged to two nations. He 
showed unusual interest from the very 
first in popular poetry and folklore. 
Breaking off his college studies at the 
University of Abo, he traveled various 
parts of the country and learned many 
popular songs by heart. Later when he 
began to compose his own verses, he 
showed the influence of classical Greek 
poetry. In 1848 he achieved great pop- 
ular success with the publication of his 
series of poems on the war of independ- 
ence of 1808. It was this series of poems 
that made him Finland’s national poet, 
her poet laureate. All his verses show 
great originality and immense power, 
and his poems form the firmest link be- 
tween the Finnish and Swedish people. 
He remains the idol of both peoples. 

All honor to the memory of Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg, the national poet of 
Finland. 





Seizure Excuses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the New Orleans States-Item: 

Seizure Excuses 


The arguments of have-not nations, when 
they grab foreign assets in the name of 
“nationalization” of natural resources, have 
always taken the same channel: foreign 
capitalists have robbed the people of their 
natural wealth. 

That channel is fast becoming a rut. Dr. 
Castro in Cuba, for example, in the instance 
of nickel ore, is making moves like he would 
expropriate all foreign holdings in that fleld 
in the interest of the Cuban people. 

There is a happy medium between latent 
ownership and equitable development, Nat- 
ural resources are seldom productive without 
proper development which often requires 
capital and engineering know-how. The day 
of the late 19th and early 20th century in- 
dustrial barons who looted resources with 
little return to the sources of material or 
manpower is gone. If nothing else, inter- 
national public opinion is against it. 

The enlightened countries of the world 
realize that underdeveloped countries with 
marketable natural resources and an honest 
determination to derive the most from those 
resources are entitled to certain considera- 
tions. Such considerations extend to rea- 
sonable and legitimate taxation which finds 
its way into national coffers, not private 
hands. Modern developers cooperate in con- 
struction and maintenance of schools, hos- 
pitals, sanitation, and other improvements, 
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partly for their own protection. Dictators, 
however, gain more from ranting against for- 
eign investors than from such gains as these 
for their people, even though it be a short- 
lived gain for themselves. 





The Four Chaplains Died for God and 
Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, Americans will long remem- 
ber the four chaplains who went down 
with the SS Dorchester in the early years 
of World War II. Their devotion and 
courage gave us &@ memory which per- 
sisted during that long war, and we re- 
member their example with equal clarity 
today. 

Recently in New Jersey several ob- 
servances were conducted to pay tribute 
to the four chaplains. An editorial in 
the February 27 issue of the Paterson 
(N.J.) Morning Call tells about one. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Four CHAPLAINS DIED For GOD AND 

CouNTRY 

On Sunday afternoon at 3:30 at the 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel, the Passaic 
County American Legion will pay a com- 
memorative tribute to the four heroic chap- 
lains who went down with the USS Dor- 
chester off Greenland on February 3, 1943. 

They died for God and country. Together 
with them, more than 600 lives were lost 
when the troopship was sunk by enemy 
action. To the men who served this Nation 
aboard the Dorchester, these four chaplains 
were their spiritual leaders, bringing to 
them God’s words, His teachings of love, of 
faith, of brotherhood. While of different 
faiths, all men were to them made in the 
image of their God, entitled to the liberties 
and freedoms for which they on that sad day 
gave their very all that other Americans 
might live in peace and dignity. 

Each of these heroic chaplains—George L. 
Fox and Clark V. Poling, Protestants; John 
P. Washington, Catholic; and Alexander D. 
Goode, Jewish—was awarded the Purple Heart 
and Distinguished Service Cross posthu- 
mously. 

It is fitting that at the close of Brother- 
hood Week—an observance which should 
be continued throughout the year—that the 
Legion is paying tribute to the memory of 
these noble chaplains, who while amongst 
us, served mankind. 

The citation accompanying the Distin- 
guished Service Cross to the four chaplains 
bears eloquent tribute to their heoric deed: 

“For extraordinary heroism in connection 
with military operations against an enemy 
of the United States. On the night of the 


‘3d of February 1943, a loaded troop trans- 


port was torpedoed, without warning, by an 
enemy submarine in the North Atlantic and 
began to sink rapidly. In the resulting con- 
fusion and darkness some men found them- 
selves without the life jackets and others 
became helpless through fear and the dread 
of plunging into the freezing water. These 
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four chaplains heroically and calmly moved 
about the deck, encouraging the men and 

them to abandon ship. After the 
available supply of life jackets was exhaust- 
ed, they gave up their own. They remained 
aboard ship and went down with it offering 
words of encouragement and prayer to the 
last.” 

Would that the spirit of the four chaplains 
reside in the hearts and minds of all peoples 
throughout this war-weary world. Would 
that the enslavers of free nations were to 
learn the great lesson the lives and death of 
the chaplains teach. 


Then would there be peace, freedom, and 
self-determination among peoples in all 
countries, some of whom are now oppressed, 
living in constant fear of imprisonment and 
death for expressing a yearning for liberty. 

The four chaplains freely gave their .life 
jackets to others; they didn’t ask, nor did 
they consider the religion, race, or color of 
those whom they so nobly assisted in a time 
of peril, To them each man aboard was 
equal. 

They died that others might live, in the 
service of God and humanity. Their mem- 
ory will ever live and the inspiration of their 
sacrifice should move those who live not by 
the Golden Rule that we are all brethren, 
deserving the dignity all should be accorded. 

Their physical beings are no longer here, 
but the spirit of the four chaplains must 
never die. 





The Honorable Francis E. Walter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. .BROOKS of Louisiana, Mr. 
Speaker, recently it was the privilege of 
the State of Louisiana to have within 
our midst a distinguished Pennsylvanian, 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives and chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. Mr. 
Francis E, WautTer, at the invitation of 
the Americanism Commission, First Dis- 
trict of Louisiana, the American Legion, 
received in appropriate ceremony the 
George Washington Great American 
Award. I was not permitted the oppor- 
tunity to attend this occasion because of 
official duties in Washington, but my 
State was proud of the fact that Chair- 
man WALTER came down to receive this 
important Legion award, 

The speech which Chairman WaLTER 
delivered on that occasion is outstand- 
ing. Backing up a long period of active 
service as chairman of the Un-American 
Activities Committee, the speech pre- 
sents graphically some of the outstand- 
ing achievements of this committee in 
its fight against communism. This is an 
enemy which never sleeps, and the 
House of Representatives, in the inter- 
est of supporting democracy in the New 
World, certainly is to be commended for 
having set up a special committee for 
this purpose. 

Chairman Watter and his committee 
have a great deal of work ahead of them 
in the future. It is going to require his 
time and energy, but Mr. WatTer has 
exhibited real leadership in this respect 
and I am happy my State had the sig- 
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nal honor of making this award to 
a great Pennsylvanian and a great 
American. 





Needed: Early Action on Special Milk Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Myr. President, as we 
know, H.R. 9331, now on the Senate Cal- 
endar, would provide for expansion of 
the special school milk progrant. 

The proposal would provide additional 
funds for the program, increasing the 
amount from $81 million to $85 million 
for the current fiscal year and additional 
funds for the next fiscal year. 

As a sponsor of legislation with simi- 
lar objectives, I am naturally hopeful 
that this bill can be considered and ap=- 
proved as early as possible. 

Unless it is done, this excellent. pro- 
gram providing first, for a useful outlet 
for surplus milk, and second, improving 
the health of our schoolchildren will suf- 
fer serious curtailment. 

Fortunately, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has found it possible te set 
back its date for cutbacks—necessary 
because of shortages of funds—from 
March 1 te April 1. 

Recognizing the parliamentary situ- 
ation that exists, I nevertheless sincerely 
hope that the Senate will find it possible 
to act on this legislation soon, to avoid 
a serious disruption of the program, 





reflecting the splendid way in which this 
program is moving forward in Wiscon- 
sin, as it is doing in other States through- 
out the country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article, entitled “Hike in School Milk 
Funds Foreseen,” printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Rrecorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Green Bay Press-Gazette, Mar. 1, 
1960] 
Hixe 1n ScHoot MiLK PROGRAM FUND FOoRE- 

SEEN—DIRECTOR OF STATE UNIT CONFIDENT 

or BACKING IN CONGRESS 


(By George Armour) 

Mapison.—“It'’s a sure thing” that Con- 
gress will appropriate an additional $4 mil- 
lion for the 1959-60 extra milk program, Di- 
rector Gordon Gunderson of the Wisconsin 
school lunch program said Monday. 

Gunderson said the increase from $81 mil- 
lion for the year to $85 million would save 
Wisconsin school districts or children about 
$194,000 in the remaining months of the 
fiscal year. 

If the appropriation had not been raised, 
the Federal Government would have reduced 
the amount it reimburses schools per half 
pint of milk from 4 cents to 3% cents for 
schools under the lunch program and from 3 
cents to 244 cents for schools under the extra 
milk program alone. 

The Federal Government had set Tuesday 
as the date for cutting the reimbursement, 
but Agriculture Secretary Ezra Benson ex- 
tended this to April 1. Gunderson said Ben- 
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son has recommended the increase in the 
appropriation and House and Senate Agri- 
culture Committees have approved it. 


committees in January and his dairy farm 
policy committee urffed that the program be 
continued and expanded at its meeting Fri- 
day. Nelson also asked that the appropria- 
tion be set at $90 million for 1960-61. 

Wisconsin schools bought 85,306,000 half 
pints of milk in 1958-59 from local dairies 
and about 57 million half pints of that total 
were under the extra milk program for which 
Federal reimbursement funds are available. 
The rest of the milk was bought for the type 
A lunches provided by the schools. 

AVERAGES $1.25 WEEKLY 


The Federal Government reimburses 
schools 6 cents per type A lunch served. 
The lunches must include one-half pint of 
milk, 2 ounces of protein, bread and butter, 
fruit, and vegetables. The schools are able to 
obtain food bought by the Federal Govern- 
ment for these lunches and other surplus 
removal and price support foodstuffs. 

Boerke, supervisor, and John Hom- 
berger, administrative assistant, for the 
school lunch program said that the State re- 
ceived more than 300 freight carloads of food 
from the Federal Government in the last 
fiscal year for use by schools. 

The State stores the food at eight ware- 
houses and trucks it to county distribution 
centers where the schools pick it up. Madi- 
son and Milwaukee each have two ware- 
houses, and there is one each at Green Bay, 
Shawano, Eau Claire, and La Crosse. 

ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-FOUR THOUSAND 

SERVED DAILY 


Homberger said 184,000 lunches are being 
served daily in the current school year, com- 
pared with 59,120 a day when the program 
began in 1946-47. A total of 7,186,173 
lunches were served in that first year and 
last year the total was 27,299,103. 

Boerke reported a trend toward use of cen- 
tral kitchens in certain areas of the State. 
The food is prepared at the central kitchen 
and then distributed at noon to smaller 
schools in the vicinity. He said this is be- 
ing done at Eau Claire, Milwaukee, Black 
River Falls, and other cities. 

Both employees of the department of pub- 
lic instruction agreed the program had bene- 
fited children greatly from a nutritional 

t. They said that in some cases, 
the school lunch was the best meal the chil- 
dren received each day. 





Juvenile Successes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Asbury Park (N.J.) Eve- 
ning Press made an important point in 
a February 26 editorial, when it noted 
that young people of the United States 
have a persistent and enthusiastic way 
of achieving new goals. 

I was particularly delighted at the 
mention of accomplishments of Miss 
Cornelia Harrington, of Wayne, N.J. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUVENILE SUCCESSES 


“In these days when a delinquent minority 
among our young people too often command 
headlines there is a refreshing contrast in 
the headlines being written at the winter 
Olympics at Squaw Valley. The prowess of 
Miss Carol Heiss, of Ozone Park, N.Y., in 
winning the first gold medal for this country 
in the women’s figure skating contest; of 
Miss Jeanne Ashworth, of Wilmington, Mass., 
as a speed skater; and of Miss Cornelia Har- 
rington, of Wayne, N.J., a runner-up to Miss 
Ashworth, indicates enthusiasm for achieve- 
ment and a willingness to sacrifice toward 
that end. 

They can’t all be champions, but it is our 
belief that these young women who capture 
Olympic medals are typical of the great ma- 
jority of our youthful citizens. For every 
juvenile criminal there are thousands who 
devote themselves to high attainment and 
take their recreation in wholesome pursuits. 
They seldom make headlines, because their 
conduct is normal and it is usually the ab- 
normal that attract attention. Thus when 
young hoodlums are ignored and the head- 
lines relate an outbreak of behavior 
among young people the situation will be far 
more disturbing than it is today. 





Bulgarian Liberation Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President. today we 
are celebrating Bulgarian Liberation 
Day. A banquet will be held in New York 
tonight in honor of this event. In view 
of the fact that it will not be possible for 
ime to be there myself, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a statement I have pre- 
pared to be read at the banquet. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY U.S. Senator J. GLENN BEALL, 
OF MARYLAND 


To Those in Attendance at the Annual Ban- 
quet Commemorating Bulgarian Libera- 
tion Day, New Yorker Hotel, New York, 
wy .8 


I regret that it is impossible for me to be 
with you this evening. It would be a distinct 
pleasure to join with my Bulgarian-American 
friends and other friends of Bulgaria on this 
occasion commemorating Bulgarian Libera- 
tion Day. 

On March 3, 1878, after 500 years of for- 
eign rule, Bulgaria gained her freedom. 
Many brave Bulgarians gave their lives in 
the struggle for liberation. It is that vic- 
tory which you are celebrating—and it is 
one the Bugarian people will always remem- 
ber with gladness. 

Unfortunately, your country has fallen 
under Communist oppression. Bulgaria is 
held under satellite status by the Soviets. 
However, the spirit of freedom lives in the 
hearts of all Bulgarians everywhere, and I 
am confident that your country will again 
enjoy freedom—in the not too distant future. 

I extend my best wishes to you all on this 
occasion. 


March 4 


Recognition of Outstanding Accomplish- 
ments of Three Oregon Orchardists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is a 
singular pleasure for me, upon occasion, 
to be able to pay tribute to deserved 
accomplishments which have been recog- 
nized by various Oregon communities. 

The Hood River County Chamber of 
Commerce, through my good friend, Mr. 
George D. Bartch, its able manager, has 
written to me concerning the awards 
won by three farmers of the area. 

Bill Hazeltine, a Parkdale orchardist, 
who owns and manages a 60-acre ranch, 
of which 50 acres is in orchard, received 
the “Orchardist of the Year” award. 
The following public services are con- 
nected with Bill Hazeltine’s name: 
Charter member of Parkdale Fire De- 
partment 9 years, past member of board 
of directors of Parkdale Fire District, 
member and past president of Upper 
Valley Booster Club, member of Wy’east 
Booster Club, member of Parkdale and 
Wy’east PTA, charter member of Hood 
River Soil Conservation District, past 
vice president of board of supervisors of 
Hood River Soil Conservation District, 
vice president Hood River County Unit 
School Board, member of Wy’east Vo- 
Agr Advisory Council, member of several 
extension service committees, alternate 
member of Hood River County School 
District Reorganization Committee, 
member Hood River Elks Lodge 14 years, 
second vice president of Oregon State 
Horticultural Society, past council mem- 
ber of Boy Scouts and Job’s Daughters, 
and president, 1959-60, Oregon State 
Horticultural Society. 

A second young farmer is Ross Hukari, 
who was awarded the “Young Farmer of 
1959” recognition. He operates a 70- 
acre orchard in the Pine Grove district. 
He is past president of Oregon Horticul- 
ture Society and past president of the 
Apple Growers Association. Of par- 
ticular interest is the fact that he par- 
ticipates annually in the foreign student 
exchange program which employs for- 
eign students in his orchard operation. 

The third Hood River County resident 
who took top honors in the annual award 
banquet is Odell rancher Jan Kurahara, 
who received the “Senior Citizen” award. 
Mr. Kurahara operates a 30-acre or- 
chard, and has taken an active role in 
community affairs. Not only is he a suc- 
cessful valley rancher, but he also is a 
member of the Hood River County Farm 
Bureau, member of chamber of com- 
merce agricultural committee, past di- 
rector of Hood River County Chamber 
of Commerce, chairman of the Hood 
River County Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committee, district 
commissioner, Explorer Training Com- 
mittee, Columbia Gorge District Boy 
Scouts, chairman, county unit school 
board; and he served 3 years on the Hood 
River County Budget Committee. 
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George Bartch tells me that the awards 
dinner featured our great Hood River 
apples in many ways, including casseroles 
of apple and onion, sweet potatoes and 
apples, three apple salads, a number of 
relishes, five apple desserts, and apple 
breads, and apple candy, all of which 
were prepared by the Pine Grove Honie 
Economics Club. 

Mr. President, the awards dinner is, 
as: I have indicated, an annual one, at 
which the community gives deserved 
recognition to those who serve as models 
and inspiration to their colleagues. It 
was fitting and appropriate that at the 
celebration the Governor of the State 
presented the banquet address. I join 
with him in extending congratulations 
not only to the winners, but also to all 
others who participated in making it an 
outstanding community function. 





ORT 80 Years After Getting There 
First 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, when we help others we prove 
that we believe in more than ourselves. 
Our mutual security program is based 
on that principle; so are the great cam- 
Ppaigns we stage when we help others 
who have been stricken by disaster. 

An editorial in the Bergen Evening 
Record (Hackensack, N.J.) of February 
29 tells how the Organization for Re- 
habilitation Through Training has 
worked for 80 years to develop potential 
skills and to spread understanding. Mr. 
President, the editorial speaks for itself, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ORGANIZATION FOR REHABILITATION THROUGH 
TRAINING 80 Years Arrer GETTING THERE 
First 
When necessary resources and technologi- 

cal skills are lacking people must be as- 
sisted, or all the world will suffer. This is 
not a matter of charity or of easing our own 
conscience through doles. * * * The help 
we give to our friends is help and strength 
for the cause of American freedom as well as 
freedom throughout the world. 

Thus reporting on his return from his trip 
through Europe, Africa, and Asia, President 
Eisenhower set before us alternatives. 
Either the underdeveloped countries will ac- 
quire somehow the skills and techniques they 
need to join us in the living standards of 
the 20th century, or (these are his words) 
they could well become so desperate as to 
create a world catastrophe. 

For 80 years now ORT, the Organization for 
Rehabilitation Through Training, has been 
saying something like that and doing some- 
thing about it. In its vocational schools for 
the unskilled and uprooted and improver- 
ished it now has 36,000 students across 19 
countries—teenagers acquiring a technical 
education, young people and adults who will 
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never be scientists or engineers but who 
get a training that equips them within 
swift months to turn their back forever on 
begging and squalor and to take decent work 
in industry. To refugees from persecution 
ORT has given the intellectual equipment for 
adjusted and productive citizenship in their 
new homeland. 

Women’s American ORT will celebrate 
ORT Day Wednesday. ‘The observance, espe- 
cially in Teaneck, will be well worth the 
respectful and grateful attention of anyone 
who agrees that in skills and knowledge, as 
much as in philosophy and political commit- 
ment, may be found strength for the cause of 
American. freedom as well as freedom 
throughout the world. 





Padre Island National Seashore: A Beach 
for Our Grandchildren, From the Lone 
Star Catholic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the proposal to establish a national sea- 
shore recreation area on Padre Island 
has evoked widespread comment in the 
press nationally. But of all the stories, 
articles and columns written on this sub- 
ject none have been more persuasive or 
factual than one written by Mr. Dale 
Francis, editor of the Lone Star Catholic. 


Mr. Francis entitled his column, “A 
Beach for Grandchildren,” and then told 
in strong and colorful language of the 
need for preserving for public use “Padre 
Island, one of the most beautiful beaches 
in the world.” 


His comments in the Lone Star Cath- 
olic, which is the official weekly news- 
paper of the Austin Diocese, brought 
letters from readers all over the Nation 
expressing support of the Padre Island 
National Seashore Recreation Area pro- 
posal. His support and that of his 
readers will prove of great assistance 
to the project. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the column from the Lone 
Star Catholic of January I0, 1960, en- 
titled “A Beach for Grandchildren,” by 
Dale Francis. 


There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I wonder if you’d give me a helping hand 
so I can get my grandchildren out to the 
beach. 

Of course, I don’t have any grandchildren 
and, while my 8-year-old daughter has talked 
about having 10 or 12 children when she gets 
married, I don’t know whether I'm going to 
have any grandchildren. 

But if not my grandchildren then your 
grandchildren or your grandchildren’s grand- 
children. Help them to get to the beach. 

Not long ago I gave a talk at a hotel on one 
of the most famous beaches in the United 
States—Miami Beach. I was amazed to see 
the growth of the hotels and motels in the 
last couple of years—beautiful, luxurious 
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hotels. They twinkle a. million different 
color combinations at. night. 

But while I give talks there, I don't. stay 
in the hotels. I don’t have the money to 
put out to stay overnight, let alone a week. 
I mentioned to someone who was driving me 
down this luxury ‘lane of hotels that it 
seemed a shame there hadn’t been provision 
made for people who couldn’t afford luxury 
hotels. He said provisions had been made 
and he showed me two or three blocks of 
public beach. But then this is public beach 
used primarily by people who stay at luxury 
hotels that aren’t on the waterfront. It 
wasn’t what I meant at all. . 

What I meant was a beach like the one 
that was discovered on an isiand by Padre 
Nicoles Balli, 156. years ago. 
Dead Desert when he built the mission of 
Santa Cruz there. 


It has perpetual sunshine and on the 
southern end the climate is as mild as the 
climate of Miami Beach. The _ island 
stretches 120 miles and every bit of it beauti- 
ful beach. 

But as the people discovered it; so did the 
promoters. This beautiful island is on the 


That’s why I want it saved for my grand~ 
children and yours. That's why something 
has to be done right now. And you are the 
one who can do it. 

The junior Senator from Texas, RALPH 
YarsorouGn, has sponsored a bill to make 
Padre Island a national park. 


Senator, LYNDON JomNsoNn, joined in back- 
ing the project. Conservative newspapers 
were as enthusiastic as the more liberal 
newspapers. When the National Park Com- 
missioner asked for the opinions of citizens 
there were more than 15,000 who wrote to 
urge Padre Island be made a national park; 
only two who wrote dissenting. 

But a thing like this deserves backing from 
all over the country and for it really to go 
over, it needs the backing of your Senators 
and your Congressmen. 

The proposal leaves 17 miles of beach for 
commercial development. That means that 
private hotel owners can build 17 miles of — 
hotels and motels. So they aren't. being cut 
out of a chance to develop the area com- 
mercially—this isn’t an attack on free enter- 
prise. But close on to 100 miles is to be 
kept free of all commercialization, saved as 
natural beachland for all the people to 
enjoy. 

There is no national park in the Nation 
that offers a beach like this—as a matter of 
fact, there is no other beach like this in 
the Nation. It is a beach located near the 
center of the Nation—even now it can be 
reached by plane, train, or car quickly from 
all over the country but in the future as 
travel speeds up and new superhighways are 
built, this will truly be at the center of the 
Southland. ' 

This can be a national park for everyone 
in the Nation. It offers a vacation area for 
the whole Nation if it can be made into a 
national. park, But if it is not made into a 
national park right now—before the building 
of private interests begin—it will be too late. 

So please write to your your 
Senators. Let there not be a Co. 
or Senator in the Nation who isn’t informed 
of your wish for this great national park. 

Then when the bill is passed, when Padre 
Island is made a national park, you'll be able 
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to sit back and say, “Well, I made a reser- 
vation on the beach for my grandchildren’s 
grandchildren, a hundred years from now.” 





Estonia’s Independence Must Be 
Restored 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Paterson (N.J.) Morning 
Call expressed editorially on February 
26 the feelings that many of us share 
when we consider the misfortune of 
those peoples who fought for independ- 
ence and then lost it to Soviet aggres- 
sion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EsTronia’s INDEPENDENCE Must BE RESTORED 


Americans of Estonian ancestry here and 
throughout the land are observing the 42d 
anni of the Estonian Republic. It 
was in 1918 that Estonia was proclaimed an 
independent, democratic republic. 

Today, Estonia is no longer independent, 
its liberties and freedoms having become 
victim of cruel Soviet invasion and oppres- 
sion. 

As the observance is being held, there is 
sadness that a once free land is under the 
complete domination of murderous Reds 
whose enslavement of free peoples in many 
European nations is notorious for its 
atrociousness. 

In violation of treaties—which to the Reds 
are mere scraps of paper—Soviet Russia 
overran Estonia in 1940, murdering thou- 
sands and transporting other thousands of 
innocent peoples to Siberia. It would take 

to recount the crimes perpetrated 
against Estonians by their enslavers. 

Many Estonians were fortunate in escap- 
ing and more fortunate in finding a haven 
in this land of the free, where they became 
citizens, hundreds residing in this area. 
To their adopted country they have dis- 
played deep loyalty and an intense love for 
freedom. It is only natural that they fer- 
vently hope and pray that their brethren 
overseas who were unable to escape Red tyr- 
anny will be freed of oppression and once 
more become independent. 

Mayor William H. Dillistin has issued a 
proclamation calling on the citizenry to join 
with neighbors of Lithuanian ancestry in 
prayers for the overthrow of Communist 
domination of Estonia. 

Estonia must again become a member of 
the free nations of the world. Its peoples 
should have the liberty and freedom which 
we hold so dear restored, for Estonia of right 
should be a sovereign nation. The United 
States and all countries that cherish de- 
mocracy recognized Estonia, which was ad- 
mitted to the U.N. as a sovereign republic. 

We of the Call called the turn when many 
here and across this Nation welcomed Khru- 
shchev to our shores and treated him as a 
friend instead of the foe to democracy that 
he is. We wrote that his words masked 
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cruelty of thought and action, that his 
treaties are worthless. We warned that no 
good could come of his visit. The 

of months has shown the rightness of our 
stand. 

The enslavement of Estonia and all the 
once-free nations of Europe which the com- 
mies now occupy—the loss of freedom which 
came in the wake of Red invasion-—the mur- 
der of thousands and shipment of inno- 
cents to Siberia—all prove conclusively that 
communism is a menacing influence in the 
world. 

With our many friends of Lithuanian an- 
cestry we hope and pray that the shackles 
of communism will be lifted and Estonia 
once again restored as a free nation, 





The Democratic Goal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an excellent 
editorial which was published in the 
January 1960 issue of the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Farmer Union. The editorial was 
written by a great liberal in Oregon. In 
fact, Arthur Bone, the writer of the edi- 
torial, is one of the most dedicated lib- 
eral Democrats in my State of Oregon. 
Therefore I offer for the Recorp the edi- 
torial, entitled “‘The Democratic Goal.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe Democratic GoaL 

The Democratic Party of Oregon will hold 
a State convention at Salem January 29-30 
to draw up a platform on which its candi- 
dates will seek election in November. Of 
equal importance, it will be a guide to voters 
in evaluating the records of Democrats seek- 
ing nomination in the May primaries. There 
were 2 lot of so-called Democrats in the last 
legislature who might better have been left 
at home. 

We hope the Republicans decide to hold a 
similar convention. Voters are entitled to 
know what the parties stand for. 

What does the Democratic Party stand for? 
This is a hard one to answer. Judged by its 
recent congressional record, it doesn’t stand 
for much. Judged by its candidates—from 
MorsE, HUMPHREY, and STevENSON on the 
liberal left to KENNEDY, SYMINGTON, and 
JOHNSON on the conservative right—it em- 
braces all colors of the spectrum. Its loud- 
est voices seem to call for a bigger and better 
defense program, despite the $714 billion 
already being wasted on “defense” by the 
Pentagon. At a recent press conference, 
Senator KENNEDY emphasized that national 
defense should come at the very top of the 
1960 issues because the proposed budget fig- 
ure for defense was “too low by a substantial 
percentage,” and SYMINGTON and JOHNSON 
would go right along with the boyish Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

If the Democratic Party goes to the people 
this year with that kind of a program, it 
will be defeated. The people are weary and 
tired of letting the Pentagon call the shots, 
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They are interested in peace, not as a slogan, 
not as a far-off goal, but as a major corner- 
stone of a national policy. Peace—not more 
billions for defense—should be the major 
emphasis in foreign policy. What progres- 
sive steps would a Democratic administra- 
ton take toward disarmament? What is the 
stand of the party on abolition of nuclear 
tests? What about abolition of the draft? 
These are some of the questions for which 
they would like answers. 

On the domestic front, the party should 
boldly proclaim its wider support of govern- 
mental intervention in the economy to make 
certain that things are done that are already 
badly overdue. As someone has well said, the 
opposition party, to be successful, must have 
a “categorical imperative.” It must have a 
great simple, central theme. That theme 
should be to do for people the things that 
need doing, the things they want done and 
are unable to do for themselves. The party 
should not be afraid of Government, pro- 
viding that Government is by and for the 
people. 

On the farm front, that means rejection 
of any policy that would turn farmers back 
to the free market as a means of solving 
their price problems. One constructive 
solution of the farm problem which would 
find widespread support among farmers 
would. be Government loans to build inte- 
grated co-ops on a nationwide scale as one 
means of giving farmers greater bargaining 
power in the marketplace. 

Cooperative enterprises should be used 
on a much wider scale than they are now 
being usesd to “police” the whole private 
sector of the economy. Yardstick plants, 
financed by Government loans, in such areas 
as steel manufacturer, automobile manu- 
facturer, food processing and distribution, 
and aluminum manufacture and fabrication, 
should be used to establish standards of cost 
and quality. The “yardstick” principle has 
worked well in the TVA and the Bonneville 
Administration in lowering power rates and 
increasing enormously power consumption. 
And it has not injured private utilities. It 
should be extended to other areas in the 
economy. It would be the cheapest and most 
effective way to provide competition to ad- 
ministered prices in an economy tending ever 
more strongly toward greater concentration 
and monopoly. 

We need government expansion—both 
State and Federal—in other fields. In the 
field of health and hospital protection, the 
immediate goal should be adoption of the 
Forand-Morse bill which will assure medical 
care to our retired citizens. We need Federal 
aid in rebuilding our cities and unscram- 
bling the traffic chaos which threatens to 
engulf them. We need Federal aid to educa- 
tion. We need cheap Federal credit to bring 
down .interest rates. We need greater de- 
velopment of our natural resources, and 
especially full development of the power po- 
tential of our rivers. 

To finance such a program, we need an 
increasingly progressive tax system based on 
ability to pay. To an ever increasing ex- 
tent, we must rely on the taxing power of 
the Federal Government which alone is 
able to tap wealth where wealth is. Federal 
taxation, also, eliminates the penalizing of 
liberal and progressive States by backward 
States with no social welfare program—and 
low taxes. 

With imagination and courage, Democrats 
in Oregon and over the Nation should face 
these problems and respond to their chal- 
lenge. A craving for “respectability” and 
conformity will get the party no place. The 
Republicans can do that much better. A 
program looking forward to tomorrow and 
answering the problems of today should be 
the Democratic goal. 








1960 
All Eyes on Eisenhower 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Cyrus 
Eaton, chairman of the board of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., has 
spelled out the position of the United 
States in world consideration of weap- 
ons testing and disarmament. He makes 
it clear that the United States is lagging 
in affirming a clear opposition to future 
testing and that the responsibility be- 
longs to one man, the President of the 
United States. 

Under a previous consent I am includ- 
ing hereunder a letter from Mr. Eaton 
to the Cleveland Plain Dealer which ap- 
peared in the February 28, 1960, issue 
of that paper: 

Cyrus EATON CONTENDS ENDING OF NUCLEAR 
Tests Is Up To EISENHOWER 


Eprror, PLAIN DEALER. 

Sir: At the time of the first Pugwash Con- 
ference of nuclear scientists, the United 
States, the U.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom 
were the sole possessors of the dread secret 
of the bomb. Over a 4-year period, 5 
Pugwash scientific conferences have brought 
together 112 eminent specialists from 23 
major nations, east and west, all of the 
unanimous opinion that weapons of mass 
annihilation must be universally banned, 
and that delay can only lead to the eventual 
possession of the worst forms of weaponry 
by every country of consequence around the 
globe. 

With the recent French explosion in the 
Sahara, membership in the nuclear club has 
increased to four. Unless international 
agreement is reached soon to prohibit tests 
and ban nuclear weapons, each of the other 
19 nations on the Pugwash list, along with 
others, will in all likelihood be equipping 
itself with nuclear weapons. All of these 
countries now have the requisite scientific 
manpower and industrial capacity in the 
key. fields of electric power, steel, chemicals, 
engineering, and large-scale construction. 

These grave considerations dictate the 
urgency for the early conclusion of a clear- 
cut test ban agreement at Geneva, where 
negotiations have been dragging along for 
15 months. There can be no hope whatever 
of agreement at Geneva as long as pressure 
for further testing, however limited, con- 
tinues to be successfully exerted on the 
White House and the Congress by the US. 
Defense Department, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the small handful of offi- 
cial scientific advisers with a vested interest 
in urging the United States to run the risk 
of more tests. 

America’s closest western allies have re- 
strained themselves from open criticism of 
the U.S. position with the greatest forbear- 
ance, but now seem determined to convince 
world opinion that they, for their part, 
favor a different course. The Canadian 
Government has just announced a straight- 
forward new foreign policy calling for the 
end of all nuclear testing and the complete 
prohibition of nuclear, biological, and chem- 
ical warfare. At the same time, Great Brit- 
ain is giving every evidence of intending to 
follow the Canadian example promptly. 

The rivalries that now seem to loom large 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
will be overshadowed by the terrible haz- 
ards that will confront mankind if 23 or 
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more. nations become manufacturers of 
their own nuclear arms. The eyes of the 
world are focused on the President of the 
United States, the one man who can make 
the fateful decision. Let us hope that his 
concern for humanity and respect for world 
sentiment, coupled with his profound 
knowledge of weaponry and broad experi- 
ence in warfare, will tip the scales toward 
the immediate end of nuclear testing as the 
first step in disarmament. 
Cyrus Eaton. 
THe TERMINAL TOWER. 





Education in the Tomorrow 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am ex 
my remarks to include an article by Dr. 
George S. Reuter, Jr., the distinguished 
research director of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, a national organ- 
ization of large stature affiliated with 
CIO-AFL and dedicated to democracy in 
education; education for democracy. 
Mary J. Herrick, whom I am proud to 
number among my outstanding con- 
stituents, is 1 of the 16 vice presidents 
of the American Federation_of Teachers, 
representative of every section of our 
Nation. Dr. Reuter’s illuminating arti- 
cle follows: 

WHICH Way AMERICA? 


(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., research di- 
rector, American Federation of Teachers) 


The people of America are entering 1960 
with some apparent confusion but with 
much zeal. A better world is expected, but 
the plans are still abstract. _Much attention 
will be given to the past and the present, 
but greater goals will need to be established. 
It is our duty to help in this worthy cause. 

Many citizens of all ages have been born, 
lived their lives, and died without purpose. 
Some of the trouble can be traced to what 
Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan was talking about 
when he said: “It is not possible for society 
to guarantee to every child a devoted mother 
and a wise provident father, but society can 
guarantee to every child a competent, well- 
prepared, and adequately paid teacher.” 
But, even here there is danger in our age, 
as called to our attention recently by Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins. He noted: “Hannah 
Arendt has suggested, we appear to be enter- 
ing an era in which men will no longer act; 
they will simply behave,” and this will affect 
the teacher too. 

The day of questioning the place of a lady 
on @ program was true in 1853 but not in 
1960, yet ladies can’t solve all the troubles. 
In 1853, a man said: “Behold the beautiful 
Pilaster of this superb hall; contemplate its 
pedestal, its shafts, its rich entablature, the 
crowning glory of the whole. Each and all 
the parts in their appropriate places con- 
tribute to its strength, symmetry, and beauty. 
Could I aid in taikng down that entablature 
from its proud elevation and placing it in 
the dust and dirt of the pedestal?” In 1960, 
it is the interesting book by a lady educator 
and traveler that stands forth. Yes, it is 
Mon a Boren’s “South America in 30 

ys.” 

Events will not always be sweet or right. 
A sad note happened some months ago when 
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Debbie Reynolds, one of the great Christians 
of Hollywood, was divorced through no fault 
of her own. She recently remarked: “I was 
never happier in my marriage than when I 
didn’t know it was ending. It’s very hard to 
find the person you love doesn’t love you. 
A divorced woman shouldn’t think about it 
or talk about it. I don’t look at myself as 
a divorced woman. I accept that I am but 
I try not to think about it. I haven’t reached 
the stage yet of looking around for some- 
thing else.” 

Dr. Daniel R. Davies of Columbia Uni- 
versity has de many 
points that we should briefly consider. ‘These 
a 

1. “The human race is multiplying at a 
dizzying pace. And tas: 000 epi ia 
still going up. The consequences if not 
terrifying, are at least sobering. The direct 
effect upon schools is, of course, the number 
of beings to provide for.” 

2. “It took 16 centuries—the time between 
the birth of Christ and the death of Queen 
Elizabeth—for the world population to 
double. It is now expected to double in 
less than one-half century.” 

3. “The rate of population increase of the 
U.S.A. is greater than that of India, Our 
national population almost doubled in the 
first half of the 20th century, and is still 
increasing” (from 76 to 151.7 million from 
1900 to 1950). 

4. “In the elementary age group, 5 to 13 
years, we can expect an annual increase of 
about 1 million kindergarteners for the next 
several years, and then a tapering off. The 
high school group will increase more steadily 
at the rate of about one-half million an- 
nually.” 

5. “Not only do people grow up, but they 
live longer. The death rate from natura! 
causes in our country between 1 month and 
40 years in approaching zero. In 1900 the 
average life expectancy of the American 
male was 48.2 years. In 1950 it was 65.5 
years. Today it is approximately 70. Some 
responsible observers predict that it will be 
100 years by the end of the century.” 

6. “If we add up the estimated popula- 
tion for 1965 in the elementary, secondary, 
and higher education age groups we get a 
total of 92.6 million. The Census Bureau 
arrive at their estimates by assuming that 
the same of the — total 
population will be in school than as was 
the case in 1958, namely 54.7 percent. The 
trouble with that assumption is that the 
proportion of school enroliment to total pop- 
ulation has been increasing through the past 
er arn 

-. “Two effects then will be at work in 
castes the school enrollments. First, 
there is the sheer increase in numbers, as 


junior college statistics. In 1958, Dr. Bethel, 
president of the Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology, gave the f statistics: there 
were 625 junior and community colleges 
enrolling 765,000 students in 1956-57. This 
means we have witnessed a growth of 250 
percent in a decade in the junior college. 
On June 1, 1959, Dr. Bethel said that th 
current figures are 667 junior and com 
munity colleges with an enrollment of 892,- 
000. He continued by saying that by 197 
about 50 percent of all college freshmen will 
be enrolled in junior . In California, 
the proportion is already far higher than 


time chose the junior college. Florida now 
has 16 public junior es com 
7 in 1957. Between the fall of 1957 and 


g 
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the fall of 1958, there was an enrollment 


students and even approach 6 million.” | 

10. “Public school adult education is be- 
coming big business. In 1946-47 there were 
2,682,786 public school enrollees in the 48 
States and the District of Columbia. The 
comparable figure in 1956-57 according to 
the U.S. Office of Education statistics is 
4,373,054. In the same period State financial 
aid increased from $5.3 million to $15.6 mil- 
lion.” 

Dr. Walter D. Cocking wrote of a past fail- 
ure but a future prediction. He noted: 
“Comprehensive Federal support legislation 
will not be enacted by the Congress at the 
1959 session. However, within 10 years such 
legislation will he passed and people (pres- 
ent opponents and supporters alike) will 
wonder what all the shooting was about.” 

Dr. Lawrence A. Kimpton, chancellor, 
University of Chicago, provides further chal- 
lenges to education and America. Below are 
a few of these key gems: 

1. “It is the professor and his family who 
are currently subsidizing higher education, 
and, if labor can talk about a day’s work for 
@ day’s pay, why cannot the academic 
world?” 

2. “At whatever ievel, education is not a 
commodity to be bought and sold. It is a 
natura’ right and should be as free to all 
as the air we breathe. This country, with 
one of the highest literacy rates in the world, 
was built upon this Jeffersonian principle. 
It is immoral to treat learning as anything 
but a gift which each State owes to all its 
sons and daughters.” 

3. “We live in a divided world and higher 
education is probably the key to the survival 
of Western civilization.” k 

4, “My father was a poor farm boy from 
Kansas, and my name is not by accident 
‘Lawrence.’ The University of Kansas meant 
for him a whole new way of life that other- 
wise would have been beyond his and his 
family’s wildest dreams. The public uni- 
versity as it meets the needs, both individual 
and regional, of its area is the symbol and 
the actuality of the democracy that is 
America.” 

5. “All of us here would agree that we 
must have more money for all higher educa- 
tion, public and private.” 

Toynbee gives us hope too: “The 20th 
century will be remembered as the Ist age 
in history in which people thought it practi- 
cal to make the benefits of civilization avail- 
able to the whole human race.” Yet, at 
about the same time these remarks were 
being uttered, George Meany wrote to Mrs. 
Povl Bang-Jensen: “The courage and honor 
of your husband in his.refusal to compro- 
mise his high principles will everlastingly 
provide inspiration to men everywhere who 
defend the ideals of freedom against the 
forces of tyranny. Sincere condolences to 
you and your children.” The idea of Toyn- 
bee is a beautiful dream, but the condition 
of the latter represents black reality to the 
dead man’s family. 

Bishop Vincent 8S. Waters, of Raleigh, N.C., 
recently suggested that all people should 
possess: “the right to physical integrity, the 
right to moral integrity, the right to intel- 
lectual integrity, the right to social integrity, 
and the right to economic integrity.” These 
principles would do much toward building a 
positive program. 

A better nation and world will come only 
through dreams and positive programs, how- 
ever, and the then Secretary of State George 
Cc. Marshall gave a lofty statement at Harvard 
in June of 1947, when he said: “Our policy 
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is directed not against any country or doc- 
trine but against hunger, poverty, despera- 
tion, and chaos. Its purpose should be the 
revival of a working economy in the world 
so as to permit the emergence of political 
and social conditions in which free institu- 
tions can exist.’ Later, the words of Dr. 
Harold Benjamin provided additional direc- 
tion: “Free men cannot be taught properly 
by slaves; courageous citizens cannot be well 
educated by scared hired men.” 

If we will accept some of the goals of Dr. 
Cocking, we will be looking in the direction 
of progress. Among these are: 

1. Reduction of operating school districts 
from about 49,000 to 40,000 by 1969. 

2. Greater experimental research in edu- 
cation. 

3. Increased and broadened programs of 
education in business and industry. 

4. The use of automation in business offices 
of schools and colleges. 

5. Greater student housing for all types 
of students. 

6. The centralized kitchen should become 
more common in school systems and col- 
leges. Efficiency and economy will thus be 
served. 

7. Greater growth and development of jun- 
ior or community colleges. 

8. Citizen committee activities should be 
expanded. 

9. State departments of education should 
devote more attention to service and re- 
search activities. 

On the one side Americans face the reality 
of Robert Mauer’s comment concerning the 
patterns of education, and on the other the 
status that Dr. Hutchins sees. The Antioch 
professor noted: “At one academic pole, rep- 
resented by St. John’s College in Maryland, 
every instructor is required sooner or later to 
teach everything—languages, music, sciences, 
literature—the whole liberal arts curriculum. 
At the opposite extreme are professors in 
large universities whose principal duties are 
research and publication in a narrowly spe- 
cialized field and ‘whose teaching assign- 
ments, if any, are kept to an absolute mini- 
mum sO as not to interfere with their 
scholarly work.” 

Then, Dr. Hutchins sees the other: “In- 
dustrialization has introduced a new element 
into the aims of the state: a primary object 
must now be to keep the industrial machine 
going. The production of goods therefore 
becomes an end in itself, without regard to 
their utility. That popular statistic, the 
gross national product, makes no distinction 
among products in terms of their desirability 
or quality: quantity is all. Full employ- 
ment, to which all countries are committed, 
does not ask whether the worker is producing 
cosmetics or tractors.” 

Which way America? Ali of us must 
work for a complete and worthy answer. 





Endorsement of Establishment of Forest 
Work Camps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter, 
dated February 27, 1960, which I have 
received from Miss Biblana M. Maher, 
secretary of the Oregon Juvenile Coun- 
cil, of Portland, Oreg. The letter sets 
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forth a resolution adopted by the council 
at its last meeting. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OREGON JUVENILE COUNCIL, 
Portland, Oreg., February 27, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Morse, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: At our latest con- 
ference, among our resolutions was the fol- 
lowing: 

“Whereas there is pending in Congress 
legislation for the establishment of forest 
work camps similar to the former CCC 
camps; and 

“Whereas there is a great need to pro- 
vide training and work for youth in this 
country and for the conservation of our na- 
tional resources: Be it 

“Resolved, That the Oregon Juvenile Coun- 
cil, in convention assembled, approves such 
legislation.” 

We are confident, Senator Morsg, that you 
are interested in this action of our organ- 
ization. 

Yours very truly, 
. Miss BIBIANA M. MAHER, 
Secretary. 





Serving the General Housing Demand and 
Protecting the Homebuilder’s Invest- 
ment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. MY. 
Speaker, Mr. Richard Barrett of Barrett 
Homes and the Barrett Construction 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., made a speech 
before the Urban League Housing Con- 
ference in December on the subject of 
building houses for interracial occu- 
pancy. 

Barrett Homes is not new to the build- 
ing industry. Mr. Barrett’s distinguished 
father was long engaged in the construc- 
tion industry in California and: the com- 
pany has inherited a remarkable record 
of success. 

One of the officers of this company is 
Mr, John H. Tolan, Jr., son of the late 
Representative from the Seventh Con- 
gressional District. He, like his father, 
has done an outstanding job in his 
chosen field. 

The experiences of Dick Barrett 
should be of great interest to all, par- 
ticularly at this time, and I am happy 
to make his speech a part of my re- 
marks: 

SERVING THE GENERAL HOUSING DEMAND AND 
PROTECTING THE HOMEBUILDERS’s INVEST- 
MENT 

(By R. H. Barrett, partner, Barrett Construc- 

tion Co., San Francisco, Calif.) 

The subject of building housing for inter- 
racial occupancy requires a general contrac- 
tor to step out of his working clothes. This 
is a field afar from our customary labor and 
management problems, from the procure- 
ment and assembly of materials and con- 
struction components, from the business of 
compiling estimates, and the submission cf 
competitive bids. 
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Few general contractors operate as we do; 
that is, with a division of the company de- 
voted to production housing. When you 
build housing you must face the general 
retail market rather than a single customer 
for one large building. Thus we are forced 
by the new laws to take another look at the 
social structure of our home sales and ren- 
tals. 

Our experience in interracial housing has 
been confined to the Plaza, Richmond, Calif. 
Two years ago we sold 91 buildings in this 
development. There were 20 single family 
detached homes, 62 attached or semiattached 
row houses (called patio town houses), and 
9 duplex buildings. The 100 living units 
were sold and occupied by 74 Caucasian, 11 
Negro, 8 Filipino, 4 Japanese, and 3 Chinese 
families. This is a total of 26 percent minor- 
ity. 

As of last week we have had seven resales. 
The percentage of minority families has held 
constant, although one oriental family sold 
to a Negro family and, to that extent, 
changed the pattern within the minority 
group by 1 percent. Another oriental fam- 
ily sold to a Caucasian family, and that re- 
sale has accounted for a 1 percent increase 
in white occupancy. 

There have also been five family moves 
due to the rental or rerental of homes or 
duplex apartments. Here we gained one 
oriental family and one Negro family as 
against the original racial distribution. 

The net change in the entire project so far 
as minority families are concerned is one 
additional Negro family. The resale picture 
indicates that this new neighborhood is more 
stable than any other local new subdivision. 
Everyone is-making money when they resell. 
The last family to move out due to a job 
change paid a full 6 percent real estate 
commission and had a new cash balance of 
$1,600 to take with them after their loan was 
assumed by the new buyer. 

We are proud of this achievement. We 
liked doing this sort of a job. It was some- 
thing that needed doing. We didn’t talk 
about it or explain it—we simply did it. 

Builders believe the new law will increase 
social and racial justice—but not economic 
justice. It puts a discriminatory burden of 
compliance on the merchant builders who 
use FHA and VA financing, or those involved 
in urban redevelopment and renewal. The 
statute must be broadened if it seeks to do 
economic justice to the new house builders 
as well as social justice to home-seeking mi- 
nority families. 

It appears highly probable that many a 
seller of older homes or single custom-built 
new homes will say to sales prospects: 

“Don’t buy in that new subdivision. They 
are building over five houses and have to 
accept Colored buyers by law. Buy from me 
instead. We don’t have that problem here.” 

As long as merchant builders of new 
homes remain the focal pressure point they 
will be apprehensive that their subdivisions 
may be overwhelmed by minority buyers. 
There is no way to release that pressure ex- 
cept by making this law apply to all home 
sales. It may be years before the right to 
purchase anywhere can be exercised by every- 
one, The number of these years will be 
shortened, in our opinion by meetings like 


this one. This gathering, with its spirit of 
cooperation, is of vital importance to 
builders. 


After all, the deed to real property, espe- 
cially a new home, is filled with many per- 
sonal overtones. Ultimately there is just a 
buyer and a seller—one, or the other, or both, 
full of faith and hope over the transaction— 
or full of doubt and uncertainty. 

“Who are my neighbors?” our buyers al- 
ways ask. 

Will it ever be satisfactory to answer: 
“According to law your neighbors are Mr. 
and Mrs. So and So.” 
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You are saying by this meeting, “No, our 
horizons are broader than that.” 

But I just want to point out—as a builder 
of new homes—that the sound leadership in 
finding a new high standard of housing for 
minorities must work with continuing con- 
trols over new neighborhoods, Intergroup 
relations agencies must and will help stem 
the tide of unreasonable and unreasoning 
pressure in any one locale. Enduring prop- 
erty value is an economic must for any fam- 
ily, regardless of race, creed, or color. 

To the builders here assembled may I 
suggest that we must continue to make sub- 
stantial progress in the planning, architec- 
tural design, and construction quality par- 
ticularly when we must carry the psycho- 
logical market handicap of interracial sales. 
These are the plus values that will make 
our product so attractive that the unreason- 
ing elements of uncertainty and doubt are 
readily overcome. 

Your chairman has asked me to delineate 
our position and function. 

Our position is simply to develop land, 
to build and sell shelter. Our function is 
to perform this service for value at a profit. 

Secondly, I have been asked to discuss our 
problems and limitations. Well, our prob- 
lems have to do with steadily increasing 
costs and the competition we face in the 
market from other goods, other services— 
and especially for an adequate supply of 
mortgage money at reasonable interest rates 
and loan fees. As to the limitations—I will 
take these up when I show you a series of 
colored slidés. 

Finally, your chairman would like our sug- 
gestions as to positive steps which can be 
taken for cooperation. I would suggest: 

1. The public must be educated to expect 
integrated neighborhoods when they pur- 
chase new homes. There is no advantage to 
anyone in a surprised buyer, a forfeited 
deposit, a panic resale, or a disgruntled 
neighbor. 

2. The responsibility for total integration 
cannot be shifted by law from the com- 
munity to the individual builder. We are 
carrying organization and financing burdens 
now that are overwhelming many good firms. 
Don’t try to overload a mechanic with a 
social and philosophical problem. By urban 
league activity and leadership give the 
builder his chance for modest cooperation 
and back him with reciprocal support. 

3. Don’t rely entirely on the penalties 
available under this new law. This inherent 
threat could hurt as well as help. The 
builder who complies will face increased 
marketing costs. Are you ready to share 
these expenses by paying higher prices? 

4. This is not a ghost problem. You have 
to work with it—come to grips with it in 
the field—in order to do something about it. 
Are we ali willing to sacrifice the time and 
pay the costs involved in giving proper at- 
tention to this subject on the local com- 
munity level? You have called this group 
together today. Please call more of these 
meetings. I compliment you on your lead- 
ership, and thank you for your courtesy in 
inviting me to attend. 





The Case for Federal Aid to Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the chan- 
cellor emeritus of higher education in 
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Oregon, Dr. Frederick M. Hunter, is a 
of great wisdom and wide experi- 
His views are received with 


given a common loyalty to our national ob- 
jectives sufficient to meet the crises of two 
great World Wars? How from now on, can 
we hope to meet the colossal task of giving 
the sense of oneness of a free people to 
than 4 million youths maturing each year in 
a divided world except for greatly 


verdict ‘We shall bury you”? That’s the stake 

when Co votes on the bill for Federal 

support to the States for public education. 
Freperick M. HUNTER. 





Operation Catalyst in Oregon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the Jan- 
uary 1960 issue of Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion carried a story of how Oregon is 
making use of title III in the Nationai 
Defense Education Act. Author Henry 
Cc. Ruark, Jr., is an audiovisual in- 
structor. 

In his words: 

One of the most interesting title III devel- 
opments in the State is the cooperative pro- 
gram for televised Spanish instruction tak- 
ing place in Bethel-Eugene-Springfield, a 
three-community area centered around Eu- 
gene which is the home of the University 
of Oregon. In these three districts, a large 
percentage of foreign language teachers in 
Oregon get their practice-teaching experi- 
ence. The TV instruction, at sixth-grade 
level, is supplemented with classroom work 
by both the classroom teacher and the spe- 
cial TV instructor. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include the full text of Mr. 
Ruark’s article: 

Trrtez {II in OrEGON—OPERATION CATALYST 
(By Henry C, Ruark, Jr.) 

(Hank Ruark will be a stranger to few 
readers in this field, having taught AV in 
two Oregon colleges, worked in the center 
at Indiana University, and served as director 
of information for NAVA. He is consultant 


on materials and coordinator 
of acquisitions for title III in Oregon.) 
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The title III program for the improvement 
and strengthening of instruction in science, 
mathematics 


ger effect is clearly discernible, reaching be- 
yond the NDEA subjects into ether educa- 
tional 


areas. 

There is also a growing interest in coopera- 
tive establishment or expansion of county or 
regional film libraries; a greater awareness 
among school administrators, teachers, and 
principals of the need for assistance from 4 
competent audiovisual person, and a broad- 
ened acceptance of AV teaching tools as an 
integral part of any plan to improve in- 
struction. 

It has been less than a year since Oregon's 
plan for title III was accepted by the US. 
Office of Education on February 16, 1959. 
Since then, Oregon has: 

Organized a new instructional services 
section in the State department of education 
to administer title II!’s dual program—ac- 
quisition of special equipment and materials, 
and improvement of supervision in NDEA 
subject areas; guidance and counseling 
under title V, section A. The new section 
will also’ be responsible for other special- 
service programs of the Department, includ- 
ing school library consultant services and a 
program to improve curriculum and instruc- 
tion for the educationally able and gifted. 
The latter program was in part an outgrowth 
of section A of title V. 

Completed two application periods for title 
TII (one covering 1958-59 allocations and a 
second covering 1959-60 grants) totaling 
more than $1 million and including 410 ap- 
plications from 139 school districts in 31 of 
the State’s 36 counties. About 20 percent of 
expenditures were in the audiovisual field, 
and indications are that this proportion will 
increase. 

Set up a second, supplementary, applica- 
tion period for 1959-60 funds, with an esti- 
mated 175 applications due for processing 
after December 10, 1959. (At deadline for 
this article nearly 300 applications had been 
requested.) Nearly $500,000 in Federal 
matching funds is available for this supple- 
mentary period. 

Completed reimbursement in many school 
districts for 1958-59 projects, and begun 
processing of claims for reimbursement on 
1959-60 projects for which acquisitions have 
been fully or partially completed. 

Planned an application period for 1960-61 
funds to take place early in 1960 in order to 
time NDEA procedures with school budgeting. 

Begun special programs of consultation 
and inservice work by new subject-area spe- 
cialists under the improvement of supervi- 
sion phase. The demand for the services of 
title ITI consultants in the three NDEA sub- 
ject areas and in instructional materials is 
already heavy although these programs did 
not get underway until after school started 
last fall. 


There is probably no such thing as a typical 
title III project, at least not in Oregon. The 
emphasis on curriculum change and develop- 
ment in the State during the past 5 years 
has brought about an undefstanding of the 
need for general improvement in instruction 
and has had a great deal to do with the ac- 
ceptance of NDEA in Oregon. Most project 
applications submitted were pretty well tai- 
lored to meet local needs, with emphasis dif- 
fering markedly from project to project and 
with the inventory of requested equipment 
differing just as markedly. 

As in many States, the science area with its 
epecial needs for equipment drew much at- 
tention. Out of total allocations of $1,009,- 
000, science activities were granted $631,000. 
Science appears 305 times in Oregon projects. 
Mathematics appears 162 times during 
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the first 2 application periods (1958-59 and 
1959-60) with $194,000 allocated. Foreign 
language grants totaled $184,000 witht 92 ac- 
tivities underway in the same 2 periods. 
About 40 of these deal only. with materials. 

Many projects in science, especially for ele- 
mentary schools, were confined to so-called 
minimum list items in 1958-59 and expanded 
to acquire other and more specialized or 
complex equipment in 1959-60. The mini- 
mum list items are considered the basic types 
which should be readily available before 
additional equipment is acquired. In mathe- 
matics there has been a fairly heavy demand 
for manipulative materials in the elemen- 
tary grades with some emphasis on models 
and more specialized equipment at the sec- 
ondary level. . 

In Oregon the approach to language teach- 
ing equipment has tended to be conservative, 
slow, and rather carefully planned; many 
districts are still working out the details for 
language laboratory installations, making 
sure that the facilities they install will fill 
their meeds and provide for reasonable ex- 
pansion and change. Thus many of the 
early projects requested building-block 
equipment, which can be integrated into 
functional use with more complex equipment 
later, and which provides better opportunity 
than in former years for teachers and stu- 
dents to familiarize themselves with equip- 
ment before making the transition. 

One of the most interesting title III de- 
velopments in the State is the cooperative 
program for televised Spanish instruction 
taking place in Bethel-Eugene-Springfield, a 
three-community area centered around Eu- 
gene which is the home of the University of 
Oregon. In these three districts a large per- 
centage of foreign language teachers in Ore- 
gon get their practice-teaching experience. 
The TV instruction, at sixth-grade level, is 
supplemented with classroom work by both 
the classroom teacher and the special TV in- 
structor. 


VARYING STAGES OF LANGUAGE EQUIPMENT 


In addition, all three school systems are 
making varying installations of electronic 
equipment for use at secondary and elemen- 
tary, levels. At Bethel the State’s first level 
III language lab (listen-speak-record) is in 
daily use at the Williamette High School. In 
Eugene and Springfield, listening-corner 
equipment and materials are employed on 
an expanding scale, and recording and play- 
back devices are also used. Depending on 
needs and experience, other levels of lan- 
guage labs may be installed in each com- 
munity. There are, in fact, 12 level III 
installations, or modifications thereof, in 
various phases of acquisition or installation 
in the State. 

It has been considered policy throughout 
the Oregon effort under title III to stress the 
interrelatedness of all types of materials for 
every subject. As a result of this policy in 
part, most title III projects have included 
requests for many types of supplementary 
printed materials, and in general it appears 
that these resources have also been strength- 
ened in many projects. 

Oregon policy regarding audiovisual ma- 
terials and equipment has specifically been 
kept as flexible as possible. No “basic list” 
or suggested set of equipment or materials 
has been set up, and the official Guide for 
Oregon Projects Under Title ITT, NDEA car- 
ries this statement: 

“Because the provision of audiovisual 
equipment at the local ievel is so closely con- 
nected with other factors of importance in 
good utilization of such equipment (i.e., sup- 
ply and distribution of materials, teacher ex- 
perience, interest and readiness for equip- 
ment application, light control facili- 
ties * * * etc.) quantitative standards for 
specific pieces of equipment have not been 
established. Each item of audiovisual equip- 
ment may be individually justified in what- 
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ever quantity can be shown to be essential to 
the individual project.” 

In addition, each subject-area section of 
the Guide carries a statement pointing out 
that the NDEA specifically recognizes and 
emphasizes the use of the audiovisual 
media; still further, separate standards for 
basic types of audiovisual equipment are 
contained in the Guide, and light control 
specifications are also written into the stand- 
ards for remodeling. Facilities for light con- 
trol are considered as “special equipment” 
in some cases where remodeling is not neces- 
sary, and where it would not serve the pur- 
pose of the act to consider these essential 
means for audiovisual instruction as “re- 
modeling.” 

Another area in which there is increas- 
ing interest and activity in Oregon is that 
of local preparation of materials. One par- 
ticular project will serve as an example; the 
high school mathematics instructors in the 
Beaverton school system are working togeth- 
er to produce visualized units for the over- 
head projector, making use of its unique 
qualities.to bring new insight into special 
areas of this subject. The materials for the 
project are being supplied by the school dis- 
trict; the projection equipment has been ac- 
quired under a title III grant. The school 
system has also allowed worktime for the 
math instructors under a special summer 
program. Although the project is still in 
the beginning phases, it appears that some 
significant and interesting materials may re- 
sult. The materials and experience gained 
will be made available to other Oregon 
schools when ready. 

Some of the larger school systems have 
made an interesting use of title III by pro- 
posing projects for the acquisition of one or 
several items of special equipment for each 
school. For instance, one project stipulates 
a considerable number of micro-projectors, 
portable laboratory tables, and similar 
equipment for each elementary and junior 
high school. Another similar project in the 
field of audiovisual materials provides solely 
for a large number of new films and film- 
strips in science, mathematics and modern 
foreign languages. Title ITI has also served 
as impetus for a growing number of joint 
projects, involving from 2 to 30 individual 
school districts, sometimes in more than one 
county. Most of these projects are centered 
on specialized materials, often films, film- 
strips, recordings, and printed supplemen- 
tary materials. 

One of the most important phases of the 
title III program in Oregon is just getting 
under way; that is the work of special con- 
sultants in the NDEA subject areas and in in- 
structional materials. Oregon has long prac- 
ticed general supervision, and has an inter- 
esting history of effective action in this area. 
Now the title III program has made availa- 
ble a well-trained and skilled specialist in 
each NDEA subject area—math, science, and 
foreign languages. The primary responsi- 
bility of each specialist is simply the state- 
wide improvement of instruction in his sub- 
ject area. Each of the consultants is avail- 
able to school systems for work with admin- 
istrators, principals, teachers, and others. 
Each is maintaining close liaison with pro- 
fessional subject groups, with administrators 
at all levels, with institutions of higher edu- 
cation (especially teacher-training centers) 
and with groups at the national level. Each 
devotes full time to his particular subject 
area, and is also the chief resource person 
for the Department of Education. Each will 
be involved in curriculum development and 
planning, preparation of publications, and 
the wide variety of committee and group 
work on which these types of activities are 
based in Oregon. 

In the instructional materials area, the 
Oregon Audio-Visual Association is working 
closely with the title III administration. One 
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phase of association activity undergoing ex- 
pansion is the basic one of providing infor- 
mation and services; plans are underway for 
an action group which will carry out a con~- 
tinuing program to make sure that school 
administrators, school board members, the 
public generally, and others concerned with 
Oregon education have at their disposal full 
knowledge of the function and importance 
of audiovisual instruction. 

A basic step to bring into reality the great 
potential of audiovisual instruction in every 
State is participation by the local audiovisual 
person in the planning steps for title ITI proj- 
ects. In Oregon this fact is becoming more 
widely recognized not only as it pertains to 
NDEA but any kind of planning for improve- 
ment of instruction. The great danger is 
that the AV person will not get this oppor- 
tunity to participate, unless he has proven 
himself by previous work with subject-area 
administrators, teachers, principals, cur- 
riculum people, and through his own audio- 
visual activities. Undoubtedly, what hap- 
pens at this crucial local level can do more 
to determine audiovisual progress through 
title III than nearly any other factor in the 
program. 

What has happened in less than 1 year in 
Oregon may well set the pattern for many 
future years to come, within or without 
NDEA. The most important developments 
can be summed up thus: 

Title III has brought about significant new 
activities of great promise, both at the State 
and the local level. 

Large sums of money have been expended 
on special equipment and materials, with a 
growing proportion going to audiovisual tools 
and media specifically. 

The attention of administrators and teach- 
ers has been caught and directed specifically 
to audiovisual media as integral parts of key 
plans for improving instruction. 

Growing interest in cooperative develop- 
ment of larger supplies and a broader range 
of audiovisual materials closer to the point of 
classroom use is now in evidence and will 
probably result in expanded cooperative 
activities. 

State level and OAVA activities in the au- 
diovisual field are sure of continued expan- 
sion during the next few years to meet the 
increasing demands for information, con- 
sultation, and in planning for increased au- 
diovisual programing in Oregon schools. 





Successful Decade Sees Growth of Port 
of Portland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the greatest assets of the city 
of Portland, Oreg., is its complex of port 
facilities. ‘The Commission of Public 
Docks is an important part of the man- 
agement of those facilities, and a very 
important part of the reason for Port- 
land’s growth in recent years. In a re- 
cent issue of Title Tips, a publication of 
the Title & Trust Co. of Portland, there 
appeared an excellent article about the 
work of the commission. Under unani- 
mous consent I include the story in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp: 
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SuccessFruL DecaDE Sees GROWTH or PorT or 
PorRTLAND 


“Leading West Coast Dry Cargo Tonnage 


Port’; “West Coast’s Leading Grain Export 


Port”; “Terminal No. 4 Site of Northwest's 
Largest Maritime Construction Project in 
1959”; “i959 Ushers Out Decade of Un- 
paralleled Progress for Portland Harbor.” 

Such headlines were commonplace during 
1959. For Portland Harbor has just ended 
what was by far its most successful decade 
for new construction starts and handling of 
recordbreaking tonnages. The modern fa- 
cilities located along Portland’s 25 miles of 
waterfront and the port’s large trading area— 
more than 300,000 square miles—are strong 
attractions to the world’s leading shipping 
lines and to importers and exporters. 

Cargo tonnages rose approximately 6 per- 
cent during 1959 over the previous year. 
Waterfront payrolls in Portland amounted to 
more than $8.1 million, making the mari- 
time industry one of Portland’s largest single 
economic factors. In addition, studies made 
by the Library of Congress in cooperation 
with the Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 
cation and the State Planning and Develop- 
ment Department, revealed that 57 percent 
of Oregon’s manufacturing, agriculture, 
fishing, and port industries have a positive 
foreign trade interest, while 33 percent have 
a net import competitive interest—evidence 
of the fact that international trade is the 
backbone of Oregon's economy. 

The Portland Commission of Public Docks, 
entering its 50th year of service in 1960, was 
founded under city charter amendment to 
provide for and maintain the port’s public 
marine terminals and to promote trade and 
traffic through Portland’s harbor. Today, 
the commisison maintains three of the finest 
general and bulk cargo terminals along the 
west coast—owned and operated under single 
management and representing an investment 
of more than $20 million of public moneys. 
The commission, operating from only a one- 
tenth of 1 mill tax levy for the general fund 
(approximately $70,000 in 1959), maintains 
these facilities through the reinvestment of 
operating revenues, wharfage charges, etc. 
Privately operated docks in the harbor repre- 
sent additional investment in Portland’s fu- 
ture as a leading port. 


FOUR SHIPS EACH DAY 


Portland handles more than 1,500 vessels 
per year—an average arrival of one every 
6 hours. Among primary imports are ores 
and concentrates, steel and iron products, 
foreign autos, and burlap. Leading exports 
are grains, lumber, paper products, and scrap 
metal. 

Portland is linked to the world’s seaports 
by more than 60 steamship lines. The port 
is serviced by more than 30 tug and barge 
lines, 5 major transcontinental railroads, and 
several of the world’s leading airlines. There 
are more than 100 interstate truck lines op- 
erating in Portland to expedite the trans- 
shipment of imports to their final destina- 
tion. The downtown banking firms with 
foreign trade departments, the city’s customs 
house brokers, freight forwarders, and serv- 
ices of 19 foreign consuls round out the pic- 
ture of a completly integrated world trade 
center. 

Traffic and solicitation for the port of Port- 
land is carried on extensively throughout 
Portland’s trade area by personal calls of the 
dock commission’s traffic department rep- 
resentatives. The commission also main- 
tains a New York traffic representative. 

A modern, newly installed IBM machine 
records unit at the commission office keeps 
complete, up-to-date tabulation of all com- 
modities passing through the public ter- 
minals. This information, compiled by 
origination and destination, tonnage, and 
commodity, is useful in tonnage surveys and 
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planning sales solicitations. This depart- 
ment also maintains the commission’s oper- 
ating and payroll systems. 

LABOR RELATIONS GOOD 


All aspects of a modern port are found 
in Portland and are reflected in the harbor’s 
gener of progress and prosperity. Excellent 

abor-management relations exist in the har- 
borneian by not a single major work 
stoppage in the past decade. 

During mid-1959, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce officially announced that Portland 
‘was, for the third consecutive year, the lead- 
ing west coast dry cargo tonnage port. More 
than 2,444,000 tons of foreign cargo passed 
through the port. In second place, with 
nearly three-quarters of a million tons less 
dry cargo, was Los Angeles. Seattle, Long 
Beach, and San Francisco followed, in that 
order. 

Nearly 54 million bushels of grain were ex- 
ported via Portland during 1959—strength- 
ening Portland’s position as No. 1 grain port 
of the U.S. Pacific Coast. Grains of all 
types, originating throughout eastern Ore- 
gon and the Inland Empire, move down the 
Columbia River aboard barges, and by truck 
on es to be unloaded and processed prior 

to export at the commission’s 8-millicon- 
bushel elevator (largest tidewater elevator in 
the Western United States) or at one of the 
harbor’s privately owned elevators. 

The commission, noting the growing de- 
mand for imports of ores and concentrates 
by western U.S. industry, began construction 
of a $3,700,000 bulk cargo pier at its Ter- 
minal No, 4. Due for completion in mid- 
1960, the pier will be the most modern bulk 
facility on the coast with its giant 200-ton- 
per-hour traveling bulk unloading tower and 
holding area for more than 100 rail cars. 
Ores and concentrates presently are the 
port’s leading import commodity and pros- 
pects for increasing amounts are strongly 
evident. 

DECADT OF GROWTH 


The years ,1950-60 marked highlights in 
practically every phase of Portland’s water- 
front bounen More than $9 million was in- 
vested in new and modernized public facili- 
ties with funds derived from the commis- 
sion’s earnings and a $6,500,000 bond issue ~ 
granted the commission by Portland voters’ 
in 1954. New general cargo berths, modern- 
ization of bulk cargo handling facilities, and 
reconditioning of terminals gave a com- 
pletely new look to the harbor and were in- 
strumental in Portland’s attaining the rank 
of leading dry cargo port. 

Private industry spent several million more 
in new terminal operations and facilities. 
A 12-acre warehouse, reputedly the largest in 
the Nation, was erected in the central harbor 
area for handling paper products. Harvey 
Aluminum Co. put into service a new, com- 
pletely mechanized dock, for receipt of 
waterborne imports of alumina ore. Union 
Pacific Railroad appropriated more than 
$2 million in improving and enlarging its 
waterside freightyards and Tae its 
Portland base operations. 


rise in Portland’s cargo handling 

and pointed out the need for added facilities 
in the not too distant future. A trade tour, 
made by dock commission members, resulted 
in promise of more trade with Japan, already 
Portiand’s leading ‘harbor customer—more 
than two dozen personal calis were made on 
leading Japanese shipping company and im- 


awakened strong interest in Portland's trade 
area and harbor in the minds of many foreign 
exhibitors and national trade officials. Sev- 
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eral foreign government representatives ex- 
pressed strong sentiments for increasing 
trade with Portland, even to the extent of 
opening trade offices bere to complement the 
east coast offices. 

Portiand is seeing prosperity and an in- 
creased tempo in development of interna- 
tional trade and marine commerce. This 
development is actually just beginning along 
Portiand’s modern waterfront. The com- 
mission of public docks and the harbor's 
private interests are working together to 
maintain Portland’s strong position as an 
international seaport and the world port of 
the Pacific. 





US. Navy Band Comes Home 


EXTENSION = REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER . 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Navy Band comes home next week after 
its good will tour of several South Amer- 
ican cities. It will return home, too, to 
pay its last respects.to several of its 
members who lost their lives in the 
tragic air collision with a Brazilian air- 
liner near Rio de Janeiro’s Sugar Loaf 
Mountain February 25. 

The Navy informs me that the special 
collective commitment service for the 
band members is open to the public. It 
will be held Tuesday, March 8, at 2 p.m. 
in Arlington National Cemetery. Full 
military honors will be accorded the men 
at that time. 

Reports of the success of the band’s 
trip will be coming back to us for a long 
time. One report on the band’s March 
2 visit in Santiago, Chile, has come from 
Ambassdor Howe. The Ambassador told 
of the crowds who came to hear the band 
concerts. 

In the Municipal Stadium in Santiago 
there were 40,000 persons present. In 
Constitution Plaza there were 15,000 in 
the audience. In Park Forrestal the 
number was 10,000. 

As Ambassador Howe wired: 

The US. Navy Band has endeared itself to 


Chile and has won the United States many 
friends. 


I understand that the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
and other ranking Navy personnel will 
be present to honor those talented and 
devoted musicians who gave their lives 
in the line of duty. I join in paying 
my respects. The spirit of the band and 
Commander Brendler in completing the 
tour is commendable. The results can 
never be estimated. The band had a job 
to do. It did it. 

The fields of battle are varied. It may 
not be the particular duty of the hero 
to carry the torch or brandish the 
sword—sometimes he may play his part 
on a violin or flute. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a list of those Navy 
men who lost their lives February 25, a 
copy of my weekly report about the U.S. 
Navy Band, and two news stories which 
appeared in the February 26, 1960, New 
York Times: 
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U.S. NAVY BAND MEMBERS 


Lt. J. H,. Fultz: Wife, Mrs. Luna J. Fultz, 
care of I. Jerome Jackson, Middelbert, N.C.; 
parents: Mr. and Mrs. L. G. Pultz, Arlington, 
Va. 

E. L. Armiger, MUC: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph E. Armiger, Baltimore, Md. 

Milton G. Bergy, MU2: Parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Milton Bergy, Huntington, N.Y. 

G. F. Meier, MU1: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold J. Meier, Lockport, N.Y. 

R. R. Mickellaf, MUC: Wife, Norene Mickel- 
laf, Cheverly, Md.; parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Prancis J. Mickellaf, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

J. A. Mohs, MUC: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifford H. Mohs, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

R. B. Wilklow, MU1: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee Clement Mattoon Wilklow, Perry, N.Y. 

A. J. Desiderio, MUSA: Parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Desiderio, Springfield, Pa. 

Vv. P. Tramontana, MU1: Parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Anthony Tramontana, Bronx, N.Y. 

J. Rosenthal, MUC: Brother, Mr. Alfred 
Rosenthal, Pikesville, Md. 

E. W. Richey, MUC: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradford 8S. Richey, Eureka, Calif. 

W. M. Penland, MUC: Parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Clark Penland, Iowa City, Iowa. 

R. 8. Gaglio, MU1: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. BE. Gaglio, Compton, Calif. 

R. D. Harl, MU1: Father, Ben Hur Har, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Henry Bein, MUC: Father, Mr. John Bein, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; mother, Mrs. Gertrude 
Bein, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. F. Albrecht, MU2: Parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Albrecht, San Francisco, Calif. 

R. L. Clark, MU1: Sister, Mrs. Dexter Lake, 
Lockport, N.Y. 

J. B. Young, MUC: Father, Zebulon V. 
Young, Greensboro, N.C. 

A. M. D’Amico, MU1: 
D’Amico, Adelphia, Md. 

AIRPLANE CREW MEMBERS 


Lt. (jg.) Carle Lorenz Jackson: Wife, 
Mrs. Laura Virginia Jackson, Hollywood, 
Md.; parents. Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Jackson, 
Pryor, Okla. 

Eugene Nevitte Torrance: Wife, Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Torrance, Norfolk, Va.; mother, Mrs. 
Annie Harvey Torrance, Arlington, Va. 

James Aulbin Cordell: Mother, Mrs. Letia 
Moore Cordell, Sylacauga, Ala.; wife, Mrs. 
Marjorie C. Cordell, NAS Patuxent River, Md. 

Russell Edward Martin: Wife, Mrs. Hulda 
M. Martin, Lexington Park, Md.; father, Mr. 
Seward Martin, Virgie, Ky.; mother, Mrs. 
Clora Isaacs Jones, Devinsville, Ky. 

Lt. (j.g.) Owen Proctor Hartshorn: Par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Hartshorn, 
Essex, Iowa; wife, Mrs. Betty J. Hartshorn, 
Lexington Park, Md. 

Victor Dale Fugate: Wife, Mrs. Edythe 
Fugate, Lexington Park, Md.; father, Mr. 
Calvin W. Fugate, Canton, Tex.; mother, 
Mrs. Ruth D. Pugate, San Leandro, Calif. 

Leonard Ray Maynard: Wife, Mrs. Nanetta 
Allen Maynard, Lexington Park, Md. 

PASSENGERS 


Lt. Robert S. Brown, staff consultant, liai- 
son with band: Wife, Ruth Doris Brown, 
Naval Station, Trinidad, B.W.I.; mother, 
Dorothy T. McBride, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. B. Erickson, ATC: Wife, Doris Mildred 
Erickson, Norfolk, Va. 

Lt. (jg.) Burdett Van Otterloo: Parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman L. Van Otterloo, Hall, 
Iowa. 

Lt. (j.g.) V. A. Schoen: Parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Shoen, Columbus, Nebr. 

J. T. Mathenia, TM1: Sister, Mrs. Liddie 
Lowery, Barnhart, Miss. 

Cc. L. Wagner, TM2: Father, Mr. Cecil 
Wagner, Quincy, Til.; mother, Mrs. Erma 
Colbert, La Grange, Tll.; wife, Mrs. Phyllis 
Wagner, Quincy, Il. 

R. F. Osborne, TMC: Wife, Mrs. Eveyln 
L. Osborne, Key West, Fla.; parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. M. F. Osborne, Galien, Mich. 


Wife, Mrs. Judith 
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W. P. Glass, TM2: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Parker A. Glass, Kingston, Mass.; wife, Mrs. 
Ruth A. Glass, Norfolk, Va. 

Cc. B. Ashby, TM3: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
B, L. Ashby, Norwalk, Calif. 

SURVIVORS 

Lt. George Paul Fitzgibbons: Mother, Mary 
E. Fitzgibbons, Worcester, Mass. 

F. E. Wilson: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
L. Wilson, Dallas, Tex. 

H. R. Halenza: Wife, Mrs. Grace L. 
Halenza, Oakdale Farms, Norfolk, Va.; par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Gottlieb F. Halenza, 
Wheaton, Il. 


PorTer’s WEEKLY REPORT 
(By Representative CHARLES O. Posten) 
U.S. NAVY BAND 


The tragic air collision of a US. Navy 
plane and a Brazilian airliner near Rio de 
Janeiro’s Sugar Loaf Mountain February 25, 
1960, snuffed out the lives of 36 men who 
had been hard at work improving our per- 
son-to-person relations in South America. 

Nineteen of those killed were members of 
the U.S. Navy Band, which has often played 
in Oregon. One of the dead, Lt. J. Harold 
Fultz, was the assistant band leader. I men- 
tion him particularly because Lieutenant 
Fultz conducted the band and its chorus, 
the Sea Chanters, in a special version of the 
Oregon State song in 1958. 

I had asked the Navy band if “Oregon, My 
Oregon” was a part of its musical repertory. 
Commander Brendler and Lieutenant Pultz 
told me it was not but they volunteered to 
make it a part if I could find the music. 
With the assistance of friends in Oregon 
I was able to provide the band with the 
music. The result was a stirring version, 
musical and choral, of our fine State song. 

This February when the Oregon State So- 
ciety met in Washington, D.C., the recorded 
Navy arrangement was played for the dis- 
placed Oregonians attending the annual so- 
ciety dinner. There were many favorable 
comments which I had hoped to tell Lieu- 
tenant Fultz about when the band returned 
from its South American good will tour. 

Seven of the Navy men lost in the crash 
had been sent to Argentina to help that 
country hunt for a mystery submarine. Like 
the band members they were specially 
trained technicians. They will be hard to 
replace. 

It was a terrible tragedy. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 26, 1960] 

Srxty-ONE Lost AS PLANES COLLIDE AT Rio; 
19 Were U.S. Navy Banp MemsBers GOING 
TO EISENHOWER Frets THERE—ONLY 3 SurvI- 
VORS—DISASTER CASTS PALL ON PRESIDENT’S 
‘TriPp—He Vistrs HOSPITAL 


Rio DE JANEIRO, February 25.—A U.S. Navy 
plane and a Brazilian airliner with a total 
of 64 persons aboard them collided over Rio 
de Janeiro’s bay in an overcast today. 

Both planes broke into pieces and sank 
within view of horrified spectators. 

The disaster wiped out a section of the 
U.S. Navy Band-Orchestra that was to have 
played here for President Eisenhower. When 
rescue operations were halted at nightfall 
only three survivors had been found. 

The disaster cast a pall of tragedy over 
President Eisenhower's visit to Brazil. 


ANTISUBMARINE MEN VICTIMS 


With some of the top talent from the Navy 
Band and Orchestra the plane carried a group 
of U.S. antisubmarine men who had been 
in Argentina trying to help the Argentine 
Navy investigate the rumored presence of an 
alien submarine. 

The bandsmen who formed an orchestral 
group, were to have played at a dinner Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was giving tonight for 
President Juscelino Kubitschek of Brazil. 
(Other reports said that the dinner was 
canceled because of the tragedy.) 
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Many members of the band are known 
personally to President Eisenhower and he 
and President Kubitschek hurried to a hos- 
pital to comfort the survivors. 

James C. Hagerty, Presidential press sec- 
retary, said the President “feels terrible 
about this tragic accident,” but would go 
ahead with his South American tour. 

The Navy plane, a four-engine R-6D, was 
flying to Rio de Janeiro from Buenos Aires. 
(The Defense Department in Washington 
said it carried 38 persons. The U.S. Embassy 
in Ric de Janeiro said earlier there were 44 
persons aboard—the bandsmen, crewmen, 
and members of the anti-submarine team.) 

The commercial airliner was a two-engine 
plane belonging to REAL Airlines. The com- 
pany said it carried 22 passengers, including 
an infant, and a crew of 4. 

The three survivors, taken to Miguel Conto 
Hosiptal, were listed as: Lt. G. P. Fitz- 
gibbons, Worcester, Mass.; F. E. Wilson, 
sonar man, son of Mr. and Mrs. Earl Wilson 
of Dallas, Tex., and Aviation Ordnance Man 
H. R. Halenza, husband of Mrs. Grace Halen- 
za, Norfolk, Va. 

(The Navy in Washington listed these 19 
bandsmen as missing: Lt. Johann H. Fultz, 
assistant band leader; Milton G. Bergey, 
Walter M. Penland, Robert L. Clark, William 
F. Albrecht, Richard D. Harl, James A. Mohs, 
Elmer L. Armiger, Earl W. Richey, Roger B. 
Wilklow, Jefferson B. Young, Jerome Rosen- 
thal, Vincent Tramontana, Raymond H. 
Micallef, Gerald R. Meier, Henry Bein, Reyes 
S. Gaglio, Anthony M. D’Amico, and Albert 
J. Desideno.) 

The Navy musicians were members of a 
92-man band group that came to South 
America February 16 for appearances at sev- 
eral cities. Its headquarters was on the 
cruiser Macon, now at Buenos Aires. 


WITNESS DESCRIBES DISASTER 


One witness to the disaster was David B. 
Richardson, former war correspondent and 
South American regional editor for the 
magazine U.S. News & World Report. He was 
in a taxicab near Guanabara Bay. 

“I happened to glance up at Sugar Loaf 
Mountain and noticed it was shrouded in 
thick fog,” Mr. Richardson said. “Just at that 
moment a big four-engine plane—or what 
was left of it—came tumbling out of the fog. 

“It spiraled crazily. The tail and rear sec- 
tion were missing. From the chopped-off 
fuselage a whole array of objects came spill- 
ing out as if it were a sort of ghastly 
cornucopia. I thought I saw a human figure 
in the falling debris. 

“The plane hit the water with a splash 
that shot a sheet of white spray into the air. 
Then came the bizarre sight of the plane’s 
tail section gliding slowly downward in a slow 
spiral until it fell gently into the bay. Other 
objects fell at the same time. 

“Then the scene was as placid as it was 
Just before that horrible moment.” 

As darkness fell, the search for bodies was 
halted. Buoys were put in place to mark 
the spot until work can be resumed tomor- 
row. Rain fell through most of the day. 


PRESIDENTS SEE CRASH SCENE 


As the two Presidents left the hospital 
ward, Mr. Halenza, one of the. survivors, 
looked in President Eisenhower’s direction 
and said: “Goodby and thank you, sir.” 

Driving from the hospital te the Embassy 
residence, General Eisenhower and Dr, 
Kubitschek passed the bay area where the 
planes collided. They saw a long line of 
people standing in the rain watching rescue 
operations, 

Dr. Kubitschek later issued a statement 
from the presidential palace saying: 

“The news of the disaster that robbed the 
lives of Americans and Brazilians fills me 
with profound sadness, 
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“I speak in this moment certain of inter- 
preting the sentiments of the Brazilian na- 
tion. Pain and sorrow cover all of Brazil. 

“I turn my thoughts to God in moving 
prayer for the souls of those who died. And 
I hope that this sacrifice will unite even 
more the two American nations that live in 
these days moments of the purest joy and 
solidarity.” 

Robert Hartman, chief of the Washington 
bureau of the Los Angeles Times, accom- 
panied the Presidents to the hospital as 
representative of all newsmen traveling with 
the American Chief Executive. 

President Eisenhower, Mr. Hartman re- 
ported, stopped at the bedside of each of the 
three Americans, gave each a sympathetic 
pat and expressed wishes for their speedy 
recovery. All three survivors were in shock 
and under heavy sedation, bui they obviously 
recognized the President. 

President Eisenhower remarked to the men 
that “this surely is a tragic thing” and added 
that he was confident the doctors and nurses 
“will take good care of you.” 

The Embassy said the Navy plane, similar 
to a DC-6, was scheduled to fly at 6,000 feet 
and was headed for a landing at Galeao 
Airport. 

The Real airliner was scheduled to fly at 
5,000 feet and was coming in from Vitoria, 
north of Rio de Janeiro, for a landing at 
Santos Dumon Airport. 

Rear Adm. John Quinn, chief of the 
U.S. Navy, mission to Brazil, appointed his 
deputy, Capt. John G. Hilton, to head a 
board to investigate the crash. 

Secretary of State Christian A. Herter, who 
remained here while President Eisenhower 
was in Sao Paulo, issued a statement saying: 

“Words cannot express my shock on hear- 
ing of the tragic accident. I can only ex- 
press my profound distress that such an 
accident should have taken place and my 
deepest sympathy to the families of those 
who unhappily lost their lives.” 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 26, 1960] 


Navy BAND HEARD ALL OvER WorLD—COLOR- 
FUL OUTFIT, WHICH CAN PLAY SYMPHONY 
or DANCE Music, Set Ur In 1924 


WASHINGTON, February 25.—Music lovers 
in many parts of the world have heard the 
famous Navy Band, some of whose members 
perished today in a plane collision over Rio 
de Janeiro. 

The colorful outfit has played in more 
than a thousand cities at home and abroad 
since it was organized in 1924. 

The band grew out of a unit of musicians 
stationed at the navy yard here prior to 
1924. Recognized as the outstanding of a 
number of small musical units of the Navy, 
the organization was designated as the offi- 
cial band by Congress. This enabled it to 
play in the inaugural ceremony for Calvin 
Coolidge on March 4, 1924. 

Navy ships had their small bands for al- 
most a hundred years before the official band 
was formed. The log of a frigate, written 
in 1825, refers to the signing of a musician, 
with a salary of $10 a month. 

One of the famous units was the Great 
Lakes Band, led by John Philip Sousa, who 
was commissioned in the Naval Reserve to 
lead it. 

Within the present Navy Band is a com- 
plete symphony orchestra, a section to pro- 
vide light opera music and a dance band. 

The band is a traditional part of Wash- 
ington’s parades and inaugural ceremonies, 
and sections play at funerals for Navy men 
at Arlington National Cemetery. 

It has a library of more than 20,000 pieces. 
It operates its own school of music, to which 
musically inclined men are eligible after 3 
months’ basic training, 
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Lt. Comdr. Charles R. Brendler, present 
commander of the band, joined the Navy 
more than three decades ago, became chief 
musician for the old Navy Yard band and 
=r advanced to leader of the official 

The present size of the band is 128 men. 
Of those, 93 were on the South American 
tour, but only a minority were aboard the 
plane that crashed. 

In remarks inserted in the ConcressionaL 
Recorp Monday, Representative Cuartes O. 
Porter, Democrat of Oregon, said that ef- 
forts had been under way since 1957 to get 
the band to Latin America but that a lack 
of funds had prevented a trip. 

Early this year, he said, the Navy author- 
ized the cruiser Macon to “make a series of 
official state visits to certain coastal ports 
along the eastern shore of South America.” 
The Navy Band was a logical choice to go 
along, he added. 

Referring to plans for the band to play at 
the U.S. Embassy in Buenos Aires at a re- 
ception honoring the President, Mr. Porter 
called this one of the most important as- 
signments in the band’s historic career. 

“The assignment was not prearranged, I 
am told,” he said. “It was a happy coinci- 
dence, a most opportune crossing of sched- 
ules for the President, the citizens of Ar- 
gentina and the U.S. Navy Band members.” 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.5S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred . 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FQR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, 'That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov~ 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 











Abraham Lincoln 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 5, 1 960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
distinguished minority leader, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], recently 
delivered a splendid address at the 100th 
anniversary of the Cooper Union, in New 
York City. It is appropriate that Sena- 
tor DrrKsen should choose as his topic 
“The Man From Illinois,’ for he prob- 
ably knows more about Abraham Lincoln 
than does any other Member of Congress. 

The Senator’s topic was doubly ap- 
propriate because in so many ways he 
exemplifies the virtues and abilities of 
The Great Emancipator. I hazard the 
guess that every Member of this body 
holds the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois in the highest regard, and that 
he is well liked by every Member of the 
U.S. Senate. There is also great respect 
for his activities as a leader of his polit- 
ical party and as a spokesman for Amer- 
ican ideals. 

Mr. President, in order that a wider 
audience can benefit from the eloquence 
of the minority leader, I ask unanimous 
consent that his address at the Cooper 
Union be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


THE MAN FROM ILLINOIS 


(Address by Senator Evreretr McKINLEY 
DIRKSEN at the Cooper Union, New York, 
N.Y.) 


One hundred years ago today the man 
from Illinois came here to speak. He sought 
to make clear that the men who brought 
forth this new Nation were familiar with the 
problem of the extension of slavery. He 
came to prove that in all their later actions 
and conduct they did not directly or other- 
wise take the position that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had the power to deal with this in- 
stitution and its control in the territories. 
He came to accent the moral issue involved 
by pointing out that the fact that the South 
thought slavery right and the North thought 
it wrong was the precise fact at the bottom 
of the controversy. To all of his country- 
men he addressed the appeal that we not 
lightly set aside what the Founding Fathers 
had wrought and that he and his associates 
were not unreasonable or sectional in their 
position. To those of his own political faith 
he urged that nothing be done in passion or 
ill temper. And, finally, he uttered his own 
supreme conviction that right makes might, 
and to that end he asked all that they do 
their duty. 

How cruel and mistaken contemporary 
judgments can be. When he left Springfield, 
fll., to come to New York for this address, 
the Springfield Register made this cryptic 
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comment: “Subject not known, considera- 
tion $200 and expenses; object, presidential 
capital; effect, disappointment.” Thus are 
men blinded to the inexorable sweeps of des- 
tiny. 
oa nominated for the Presidency on the 
Republican ticket. Eight months after his 
appearance here, he was catapulted into the 
Presidency even as the fevers of the Nation 
quickened, and the ominous rumble of the 
irresistible conflict. grew louder and louder. 
The man from Illinois was to become the 
grand captain in a vast and bloody conflict, 

We must go back beyond the address de- 
livered here 100 years ago tonight to note 
the emergence of the man from Illinois as 
the incomparable crusader in a moral cause, 
the magnificent missionary whose real armor 
in a day of fiery ordeal was his incandescent 
conviction, his unflinching zeal, his invinci- 
ble logic, and his unfailing sense of right 
and wrong. We must indeed go back to the 
very prairies of Illinois, which he hallowed 
and where his brooding spirit still lives. 

It was in May of 1856 that one might have 
noted the emergence of the inner spirit 
which was to be his shield and buckler. 

Two years before that date, the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise and also the new 
and hateful doctrine of popular sovereignty 
was beginning to breed a strong revulsion in 
the land. ’ 


Before that, the issue of slavery was re- 
garded in many quarters as a matter of pol- 
icy rather than a transcendent moral issue. 
Among many of that day, it seemed to be 
little more than an intellectual exercise. 

At the meeting in Bloomington, Il, on 
May 29, 1856, the man from Illinois. was 
summoned to speak at the party conven- 
tion. This was the occasion when he uttered 
the celebrated “Lost Speech.” The form and 
text may have in large measure been lost, 
but the spirit and effect were imperishable. 

His law partner, Mr. Herndon, was present 
on that occasion. He referred to that speech 
as the greatest in the life of the man from 
Illinois. Until then, according to Herndon, 
the slavery issue had, in fact, been argued 
and discussed on grounds of policy and not 
from the eternal standpoint of what was 
right and wrong. But on that day, the 
man from [Illinois was baptized in a new 
and unshakeble cause. “From that day,” 
wrote Herndon, “to the day of his death, 
he stood firm in the right.” 

The smothered flame had broken forth. 
A new and almost savage sense of justice 
fired his energies. The soul of the crusader 
was now seasoned. A new sense of mission 
was lighting the way. The man from Illinois 
had found his cross. There on the rolling 
prairies of Illinois where he had been a 
storekeeper and postmaster, lawyer and sur- 
veyor, State legislator and Congressman, the 
magnificent missionary had suddenly 
emerged to become mankind's greatest cru- 
sader in a human cause. 

In that day and time there were many 
other events which aided destiny in making 
the man from Illinois ready for the role he 
was to play. In the year 1856, James Bu- 
chanan was elected President. In the ter- 
ritory of Kansas the recurring clashes over 
the slavery issue were being referred to as 
war. The unrestrained spirit of John Brown 
burst forth in murderous action like that 
of some horseman out of the Apocalypse, 
crying for death and vengeance. In that 
time also came the decision of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court under the leadership of Chief 
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Justice Taney in the Dred Scott case, a de- 
cision which was to make history and to 
shake history as well. 

Came also in that day a most extraordi- 
nary document, then known as the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, under which one group 
believed and expected that the Territory of 
Kansas might come into the Union. 

There came in the year 1858, a campaign 
for the U.S. Senate between the man from 
Illinois and a distinguished and able op- 
ponent, a campaign marked by sharp allu- 
sions and pointed personalities, as each 
sought victory. And in the late summer of 
that year, as a part of the campaign, came 
that celebrated series of debates which have 
so greatly enriched the political literature 
of that day and left a revealing insight for 
those who were to come after. 

In this great continuing discussion begin- 
ning at Ottawa, Ill., and ending in Alton, 
few things were left undiscussed. 

The debate embraced the Missouri Com- 
promise of 1850, which sought to limit the 
extension of slavery. It included the effort 
to repeal that compromise through the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, which was piloted 
through a committee of the U.S. Senate by 
Senator Stephen A. Douglas, who was the 
opponent of the man from Illinois. 

It involved the Dred Scott decision. It 
covered the persorial life of the candidates. 

But the moral issue became the overriding 
light and it came in the very first discussion 
in the first debate at Ottawa. 

“I hold,” said the man from Illinois, 
“there is no reason in the world why the 
Negro is not entitled to all the natura! rights 
enumerated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, * * * and the right to 
eat the bread without the leave of anybody 
else which his own hand earns. He is my 
equal and the equal of Judge Douglas and 
the equal of every living man.” 

Here was the beginning of the moral. 
thunder which was to roll down through 
conflict, through emancipation, and through 
victory. 

On they went—these two gladiators—from 
Ottawa to Freeport, from Freeport to Jones- 
boro, from Jonesboro to Charleston, from 
Charleston to Galesburg, from Galesburg to 
Quincy, and from Quincy to Alton. 

By that time it was mid-October in the 
year 1858. It was at Alton where the final 
discussion took place. Slavery is wrong. It 
is wrong. It is wrong. The very word 
“wrong” came tumbling from the lips of 
the man from Dlinois over and over again. 

And in that final discussion, the man 
from Illinois said, “That is the real issue, 
That is the issue which will continue in 
this country when these poor tongues of 
Judge Douglas and myself shall be silent. 
It is the eternal struggle between these two 
principles—right and wrong—throughout 
the world.” 

In that day, even as in this day, editors 
and politicians, scholars and historians could 
interpret the debates as they saw and felt 
them against the backdrop of their own 
generation. 

It may be difficult to evaluate this great 
event by orienting oneself into that period 
and then looking backward into the past 
and forward into the present. 

Two years before the debates the great 
moral missionary had Character 
and conviction had em A notion of 
the ultimate course which the country was 
to take and the moral concepts which must 
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be asserted had emerged. The missioner 
had found himself, and so on and on he 
° was drawn. It 
was the age-old struggle of right and wrong. 

At first it had to be tempered to reality, 
and the man from Illinois was indeed a 
realist. He knew that he was dealing with 
an entrenched institution. He knew that 
he was dealing with a Supreme Court, with 
a Congress, and with a Constitution. He 
knew that he was dealing with a divided 
land and with people who were sharply di- 
vided. He was dealing with friends and 
party associates who were deeply interested 
in a political victory. He was dealing with 
his own senatorial candidacy. All these 
were realities and he kept constantly in 
mind the necessities of the occasion. 

Moreover, he knew that the people must 
be conditioned for this whole dose of basic 
moral principle and the struggle between 
right and wrong. 

This was not a case for a thimbleful of 
gospel, and as the very conditioning proc- 
ess went on, so the conditioning of the spirit 
of the man from Illinois went on. With it 
all there was the slow but inevitable con- 
tagion which developed. The thousands 
upon thousands of people who attended the 
debates or who read the accounts were 
caught up in the fervor of the occasion. 
They were given a sustained chance to think 
and to meditate on the moral issue and to 
gradually separate the superficial from the 
genuine. They had a chance to get a sharp- 
ened sense of the real issue and to reflect 
week after week upon the basic principle of 
human equality. 

And so at long last as-the great issue of 
that day began to incubate, the man from 
Tilinois was invited to address a meeting 
here in Cooper Union. He arrived on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1860. 

He had accepted the invitation extended 
to him, together with the promised fee of 
$200, partly because he wanted to come 
and see his son, Robert, who was then at 
Phillips Academy in New Hampshire and 
was expected to enter Harvard but had done 
very poorly in his entrance examination. 

The weather as contemporary reports in- 
dicate was unseasonable and a heavy snow 
blanketed the city. This might have dis- 
couraged attendance at the meeting, and 
yet it is said that 1,500 people came to the 
huge basement hall to hear him. In that 
audience were great men of that period who 
helped to fashion public opinion. It in- 
cluded Horace Greeley and George Palmer 
Putnam, William Cullen Bryant and David 
Dudley Field; and it was William Cullen 
Bryant who introduced the man from IIli- 
nois to that audience 100 years ago tonight. 

Here in Cooper Union the man from 
Tilinois, in his ill-fitting wrinkled clothes, 
answered the South; here he answered those 
who charged his party with resorting to sec- 
tionalism; here he answered those who 
charged his party with inciting John Brown’s 
insurrection; here he established beyond all 
doubt that the Founding Fathers not only 
understood the slavery issue but that a ma- 
jority of those framers of our basic law pur- 
sued a constant and consistent course in not 
limiting the Federal power to deal with this 
institution in the territories; and here it 
was that he set his foot on the first rung 
of the political ladder which took him to 
the Presidency, for it was but a few days 
more than a year after his appearance at 
Cooper Union that he took the oath as 
President of the United States of America. 

How often in the century which has 
elapsed have his fellow countrymen ex- 
pressed the prayerful wish and hope that he 
might be alive in days when we were con- 
fronted by a crisis. This human frailty is 
not strange. It is in the nature of man- 
kind to wish their heroes back from their 
pedestals when the way seems dark and the 
future uncertain. Once in an hour of crisis 
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and despair in England’s history a celebrated 
Englishman was moved to say, “John Milton, 
thou shouldst be living at this hour.” 

But the man from Illinois lives on because 
he speaks constantly to all the generations 
who have come after him. The Apostle 
Paul, in his letter to the Hebrews, com- 
ments on the sacrifices made by Abel to gain 
righteousness, and then said, “Being dead, 
yet speaketh”. The man from Mlinois, being 
dead yet speaketh to his countrymen time 
after time. And what does he say? 

He speaks of liberty not merely in its 
relation to the slave issue of his own day, 
but because of its promise to all and its 
importance to the unfoldment of the Re- 
Public. In a fragment which he set down 
on paper in 1861 in the very turmoil of 
conflict, he paid testimony to the Constitu- 
tion and to the Union and their impact 
upon our national well-being, and then he 
added, “but even these are not the pri- 
mary cause of our great prosperity. There 
is something else, and that something is 
the principle of liberty to all—the principle 
that clears the path to all—gives hope to 
all—and by consequence, enterprise, and 
industry to all.” That sentiment might 
well have been uttered in every home, at 
every fireside, at every workbench, in every 
citadel of commerce this very night 100 
years after the man from Illinois stood here. 

He spoke of unshakable purpose in the 
pursuit of fundamental principles. To a 
friend, Henry Asbury, he wrote in 1858 that 
the “cause of civil liberty must not be sur- 
rendered at the end of 1 or even 100 defeats.” 
To Secretary Seward he wrote in 1862, “I 
expect to maintain this contest until suc- 
cessful, or until I die, or am conquered, or 
my term expires, or the Congress, or the 
country forsakes me.’ In this hour, a cen- 
tury later, what a nourishing sentiment this 
is, as the Congress, having before it a vivid 
recollection of the incidents at Clinton, 
Tenn., and Little Rock, Ark., wrestles with 
the great issue of civil rights, civil liberty, 
and the equal protection of the laws guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. 

The man from Illinois spoke of the steady 
course as the true course in preserving a 
great cause. Then as now there were those 
who would move faster. Then as now there 
were those who urged a course of action that 
might well have jeopardized the very cause 
for which so much blood had been shed. 
Heavy as were his burdens, he could still 
say to Senator Chandler in 1863, “I hope to 
stand firm enough not to go backward and 
yet not go forward fast enough to wreck 
the country’s cause.” What a lesson for 
those who in this tumultuous period would 
recreate America over night and spurn all 
the lessons of the past. 

The man from Illinois éven now speaks of 
courage and devotion to a great issue and a 
great cause regardless of the political conse- 
quences. Even as a young man while ad- 
dressing a church group in the city of 
Springfield, Ill., he could say, “Let not the 
probability of defeat deter us from asserting 
a cause which is just.” In this day and time 
the lure of political victory is great. The 
lure of public office is even greater. The 
desire to appease sectional and economic 
groups is difficult to restrain. The impulse 
to yield to pressure is not unknown. Well 
might we listen to the man from Illinois, as 
he placed causes and principles above all 
other considerations. 

Above all else, he speaks to us of the 
future. How preoccupied each generation 
becomes with its own affairs and concerns, 
and how often the future is forgotten. 

The man from Illinois was thinking not 
merely of his own time but of the future of 
the Republic, knowing that unnumbered 
generations would live in this fair land. 
What then was to be their legacy? 

In his message to Congress in 1861, he 
said, “The struggle of today is not altogether 
for today—it is for a vast future also.” 
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But it was at Gettysburg that the grand 
sweep of the past, the present, and the 
future was in his mind and in his heart, 
First came the deathless question whether 
a nation conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to equality could long endure. It is a death- 
less question for it continues to roll down 
the corridors of time as an ever recurring 
challenge. 

Then came the haunting present, as he 
noted the sacrifices which had already been 
made on the altar of that cause. And then 
came the future expressed in terms of the 
unfinished work, the great task that re- 
mained, and finally the flaming hope “that 
this Nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom—and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

The man from Illinois still speaks to his 
countrymen. So long as Providence endows 
his countrymen with the capacity to remem- 
ber, he shall continue to speak to them, 
even as he spoke to them here 100 years 
ago this night. The man from Illinois—his 
name was Abraham Lincoln. 





Urban Decay Is the Forerunner of 
National Decay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a source of wonderment to me that 
So Many of my distinguished colleagues 
know so little about our big cities of the 
North. It concerns me that because of 
unfamiliarity with urban changes, prob- 
lems, and needs there is so little aware- 
ness of the danger to our country in 
urban neglect. 

Julian Levi, director of the Southeast 
Chicago Commission, recently wrote: 
“Budget allocations for urban renewal 
are, of course, political questions, but the 
future of American civilization and de- 
mocracy had better also be debated.” 

Stanley Pargellis, director of the famed 
Newberry Library, of Chicago, partici- 
pated in the “know your Chicago” pro- 
gram sponsored by the Women’s College 
Board and the Downtown Center of the 
University’ of Chicago. The University 
of Chicago magazine publishes his con- 
tribution in its issue of March 1960. 
Reading it will give to my colleagues 
from other areas something of the feel 
of the big city. It will leave them with 
a greater sense that our big cities in a 
world of transportation and other 
changes and shifting populations, do 
have serious problems and unless those 
problems are resolved all our country will 
be adversely affected. History makes it 
crystal clear that urban decay is the 
forerunner of national decay. Mr. 
Pargellis’ article follows: 

THE SPrrRir OF A CITY—CHICAGO 
(By Stanley Pargellis, director, Newberry 
Library, Chicago) 

Can we compare the spirit of Chicago with 
that of any of the great cities of the past? 
I doubt it. 

A German prince who has lost his heart 
to America thought the comparison unfair 
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to the old cities. They all live on their 
past, he said in America you look ahead. 
And yet the report from those who know 
Europe well is that Rome is again the first 
city there, because it is looking ahead, and 
that London is second, and Paris a poor 
third. And where would Moscow rank, if 
judged by that standard? 

Nor can Chicago today be compared to 
these cities at the moment of their greatest 
glory; with Athens, a city-state, its citizens 
poverty stricken in comparison with ours 
today, almost continually at war with its 
neighbors, and yet rising for a generation 
to a height of architectural, cultural, lit- 
erary, and philosophic achievement that has 
been the despair and the inspiration for 
the world ever since; Rome in the time of 
Augustus, a city of brick become a city of 
marble, a city-state grown into an empire, 
its Romans proud to have been born to 
rule the world; or Florence under the Med- 
ici, or Paris in the time of Louis XIV; or 
Victorian London, capital of a world empire 
when Chicago was a muddy, stinking vil- 
lage. Comparison of Chicago with these 
cities in their great moments would be un- 
real, or, if you want to press it, unfair to 
Chicago. 

And yet, from the experience of these and 
other cities, one can set down some, at least, 
of the marks which distinguish a great city. 
Mind you, there is no agreement on this. 
To some poets a city consists of the little 
people who live there, and not of its build- 
ings and bridges, its towers and palaces and 
churches. To others it is a place where 
famous men have lived, dined, talked with 
their friends, or have -written books and 
painted pictures and composed music. To 
others, and I think I would agree, a city, 
any city, is so complex that it cannot be 
understood. It is mankind’s greatest work 
of art, because it represents the collective 
effort of all of its citizens. Without cities 
there would be no civilization—the terms 
are synonymous. 

What are some of the marks which, gen- 
eralized, make a city great? 

First of all, I would place freedom. Tra- 
ditionally, the medieval city gave freedom 
to a serf from the country if he had lived 
a@ year and a day within its walls. The city 
has always given privacy to the individual, 
from penthouse to garret—curious that both 
should be on the same top floor—privacy 
not found in a small town or in the country. 
What a man does in a city is his own affair, 
and no one else’s, save in a police state, 
which, if it continues for long, ruins the 
city and its culture. And the city provides 
a stimulus, if he wants it, not found else- 
where. The queen comes to the city, the 
citizens assemble in the forum, they flock 
to hear the sermons of Savonarola, they 
throng into the Crystal Palace. Suburban- 
ites, even in this day, have little concept 
of the life of a city. They may draw their 
sustenance from it; they may occasionally 
honor it with their presence, they may make 


@ contribution of one sort or another now . 


and then to it, but they have removed them- 
selves from its lifeblood. Their freedom, if 
they have it in the suburbs, is secondhand, 
derived from the city they have abandoned. 
Freedom, I repeat, is only to be found and 
nourished in the city; only there does one’s 
next door neighbor neither know nor care 
what you are doing; the city, the myste- 
rious city, swallows us, and leaves us free. 

Second, I would put in my category of the 
things that make a city great—civic pride. 
This is so enormous @ subject that I cannot 
begin to do it justice. Listen to Pericles: 
“Our public opinion welcomes and honors 
talent in every branch of achievement, not 
for any sectional reason but on grounds of 
excellence alone.” Athens, had it had a 
daily newspaper, would have headlined the 
Olympic games as we did the White Sox 
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winning the pennant; and it would have 
given equal, if not more space in the press 
to the first performance of a play by 
Euripides. 

What creates a sense of civic pride? Let’s 
start with the very small things. In the 
days when Britain was conquering India, 
and Canada, and ruling the Seven Seas, Dr. 
Johnson, walking the streets of London, had 
to keep to the wall, nearest in from the curb, 
lest garbage and slops be dumped on his 
head. Maybe cleanliness, so important to us 
today, is not necessary if the city has other 
merits. And yet, in default of other merits, 
we now judge a city by its degree of cleanli- 
ness; I was in such-and-such a city in 
Africa, filthy; such-and-such a city is clean. 
England in the late 18th century had Gold- 
smith for its novelist, Burke for its poli- 
tician and philosopher, Garrick for its actor, 
Sheridan for its dramatist, Reynolds for its 
painter, and Johnson for its Great Cham. 

Take a bus sightseeing through Chicago. 
What do you see? Loyola, Mundelein, 
Northwestern, the Art Institute, the Chi- 
cago Historical Society, the Elks Memorial, 
the University of Chicago, Bughouse Square 
and the Newberry Library, the Stock Yards, 
the parks, and the tall buildings. These, 
perhaps 90 percent of them, are, as Walter 
Lippmann said the other day, “the institu- 
tions which are essential to a good society, 
yet cannot be operated for profit.’’ They are 
the sights which a profitmaking organiza- 
tion singles out as a source of pride for 
Chicago. 

Civic pride—you can tell from the way a 
man leaves his money where his heart is. I 
have a friend who has gone through all the 
wills of the 16th century England, in order 
to discover what the people in every city and 
county in England believed in then, as worth 
continuing and worth their money after they 
had met the requirements of their families. 
What will a similar survey of wills made in 
Chicago show when a scholar, a century 
hence, works upon them? It looks as 
though, now, many men bélieved much more 
in Eastern institutions like Harvard and 
Yale than those in their own city. They 
are, and their wills show it, halfhearted 
Chicagoans. 

We have institutions here which, if this 
city develops as it should and will, will 
match anything the world has to offer. But 
the men who are putting their money on 
Chicago’s future seem not to be putting it in 
Chicago’s cultural institutions. There is in 
this city a Library of International Rela- 
tions with 50,000 volumes, the result of one 
woman’s devoted efforts over a number of 
years. She cannot find the sources from 
which to support it. She is negotiating for 
the transfer of this library, in a city which 
is going to become, with the opening of the 
St. Lawrence Waterway, one of the world’s 
great ports and therefore presumably con- 
cerned with the world’s problems, to the 
library of Michigan State University, at East 
Lansing. As far as I can see, Chicago is ac- 
cepting this loss without a tremor. 

Civic pride—a city should, as the Germans 
say, sch6n liegen; lie beautifully. And yet, I 
wonder about this. Rome has hills, and a 
rather miserable dirty river. Most of the 
European cities have not much in the way 
of natural scenery; none of them has a river 
like the St. Lawrence, with the citadel of 
Quebec above it, or bays like San Francisco 
and New York; or a lake front as carefully 
and well guarded as Chicago’s. The spirit 
of a city in the past has not depended very 
much upon its natural beauties. 

There is another word which enters into 
this concept of a city’s spirit. Listen again 
to Pericles: “We are lovers of beauty with- 
out extravagance, and lovers of wisdom with- 
out unmanliness. Let us draw strength from 
the busy spectacle of our great city’s life as 
we have it before us day by day, falling in 
love with her as we see her.” Love for a 
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Back to tower, St. Paul's, Fleet Street, 
Trafalgar Square, Piccadilly Circus, Hyde 
Park. 


I asked a taxicab dziver the other day 
“What do you think of Chicago?” “I like it.” 
“Why?” “I can make money here.” “Do you 
love it?” “No, I am a Greek, I am making 
money to_return home.” “Where are you 
from?” “Athens.” “Do you love Athens?” 
Oh-oh-hohoh. 

Some people love Chicago as Londoners do 
London, or Greeks Athens. I don’t know how 
many. 

Love for a city is one of those intangibles 
about which it is difficult to talk. I have 


‘known New Yorkers, little New Yorkers, for 


whom the universe and sets on Third 
Avenue; we all know Bostonians for whom 
still that universe’s hub stretches west to the 
Mississippi; Philadelphians there are who 
must live and die within the potential peal 
of the Liberty Bell. 

Ruined cities in Germany were asked, after 
the war, what they first wanted restored. In 
Stuttgart they wanted a department store; 
in Frankfurt, because it was on the border 
between the Catholic and Protestant belts, 
they wanted a Catholic church, and so voted; 
in Mainz there was to be the annual carnival 
the following February, and they wanted . 
hall for it. They traded wine for steel 
beams to build the hall. If Chicago were 
bombed, and we were asked to vote what 
should be restored first, what would we 
choose? Marshall Field’s, the Art Institute, 
Comiskey Park? Or would we say, let us 
alone to build what we can manage, each of 
us by ourselves? 

Love for a city—maybe the easy way out is 
to follow the novelists. Wherever love is— 
and that means for the particular girl—there 
is the beautiful city. There the towers stand 
enchanted, there the street lights fold and 
shield, only two among the millions, all 
alone, in love. That is the beautiful city, 
whichever one it be, 


Let us get at this question of Ethos an- 
other way. Cities today in this country have 
almost insoluable problems. They are being 
drained away to the suburbs, which are not 
under their jurisdiction. Within another 
decade 80 percent of the population of the 
United States will live in metropolitan areas, 
but the main city itself cannot get financial 
support from all those millions. It is left 
with the problem of supporting the aban- 
doned multitudes who must stay within its 
limits, the slim dwellers, the helpless, the 
poor, the juvenile delinquents, the aged. 
The modern city simply hasn't moriey enough 
to keep up with the normal costs 
of fire protection, police protection, and of 
teachers for its schools. It has, under our 
outmoded State constitu.ions, no means of 
raising the money it needs. It has only sales 
and property taxes to depend upon, which 
are not enough. It is easy to say that, if the 
city were cleaner politcally, if we didn’t have 
aldermen manipulating matters in their own 
wards to their political advantage, if we 
didn’t have an unacknowledged but appar- 
ently still existing connection between or- 
ganized crime and politics, if we had—in 
short—an ideal city government—seldom ob- 
tainable in a democracy—then our city prob- 
lems would be solved. That is not true. The 
mischief of the tremendous disintegrating 
city would still remain. has done as 
much as any city can to solve this question 
by focusing attention upon the Loop. It has 
built expressways and garages, it has not had 
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the power to — cheap suburban means 


of transportat 
Intelligent city planning—and city plan- 
ning is essentiali—becomes impossible under 
these conditions. At the moment the city 
needs Federal aid more than do the farmers. 
Perhaps the only solution in the long run is 
that every metropolitan community become 
a State of the Federal Union. The State of 
Chicago, from Lake Forest to Gary, 
and as far inland as future population growth 
would appear to warrant, would carry a 
weight in Congress it does not carry today. 
There would then be possibilities of intelli- 
gent consideration of the entire metropolitan 
city problem. 

In the meantime the swollen, sullen multi- 
tudes continue to descend upon the city. It 
is obvious why they come. A good living, or 
a better living than they have had, can be 
made here. “Oh, sure, I like Chicago. I do 
all right here.” 

There are, says Sir. George Clark, three at- 
titudes of mind to be found in a city. First 
are those who are active in the city’s behalf. 
They feel responsibility for it; consciously 
they serve its administrative, business, and 
cultural life. They are the decision makers 
and the artists, writers, thinkers, and edu- 
cators who strive to make their wares avail- 
able to all. Next come the people who par- 
ticipate much less actively but still feel a 
pride and joy in their citizenship. The for- 
tunes of the city depend upon the relation- 
ship of these two groups to a third; those 
who merely live in, but not for or by, the 
city and who turn to their own private gain 
or loss whatever the city proffers to them. 
The test of city planning in the future is 
whether it can convert the third group to the 
convictions of the other two. And such city 
planning somehow means an ease of trans- 
portation, airports, shops, theaters, hotels, 
law enforcement, city administration—all 
these things, so well built and arranged and 
planned and carried out that the city comes 
to be something stable in the modern whirl- 
pool. The mayor's committee is making 
great strides towards the accomplishment 
of this ideal, but the ideal is still far and 
away in the future. 

The spirit of Chicago. What is it? Na- 
tive are not as trustworthy on 
this judgment as foreigners. We have in the 
Newberry the travel account of almost every 
foreigner who ever visited Chicago and wrote 
a book about it. I'll give you a few, Sienk- 
jewicz, the Polish author of “Quo Vadis,” 
came here a few years after the fire. It’s a 
port, he says, in the middle of the continent. 
It, unites New York, with the West. It's a 
city built by giants for giants. It’s a fan- 
tastic premonition of what 20th century 
cities are to be. Its got innovations unknown 
elsewhere, like telegraph poles. The vitality 
and incredible energy of its inhabitants, who 
all look to tomorrow. And here is a German 
in 1931 prophesying that in 1960 Chicago 
will have 9 million people, will be the center 
of the world for certain industries and the 
business center of the United States. It will 
have 20 acres of park for every 1,000 people, 
and since civilization has moved from Athens 
to Rome to Paris to London to New York to 
Chicago, it will be the center—‘“mittel- 
punkt”—of the migration of peoples. “Be- 
volkerung.” 

I have been asking foreign visitors in Chi- 
cago, who know something of the city, what 
they think its spirit is.. Says one: “Three 
American cities are known on the Continent: 
Chicago, Hollywood, and San Francisco. They 
say in London that Chicago is known for 
only two things: Poetry magazine and gang- 
sters.” And another defines “ethos” as what 
its people do after the business of earning 
@ livelihood is over for the day. I don’t know 
what they do; neither do you. I know only 
that we are not producing so very much 
creatively. We were the natural center in 
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the country for TV; we missed out on it. 
Most young writers of merit succumb to the 
lure of the East, to its money and its oppor- 
tunities. What do people do in their spare 
time? How many are doing creative things, 
which in the old American dream was what 
the individual would be doing after he was 
released from the tiresome drudgery of barely 
making enough to keep his head above 
water? 

And finanlly here is a visitor who say, 
“Don’t be modest in this business of Ethos. 
Where is there anywhere in the world, or 
anywhere in past of the world, a second city 
which can compare with Chicago? New 
York is first, we must admit. But you have a 
university, he says, which has probably more 
intellectual ferment in it than any univer- 
sity in the world. In the university rank- 
ings, he says, it is fourth or fifth; I would 
put it after Harvard, which is far and away 
the greatest university in the country. But 
who comes really second? Chicago stands 
there with Yale and Columbia and California. 
Where can you find a second city anywhere 
with an art gallery like yours? Or your mu- 
seums, opera. You have everything a great 
city should have—the things that you proud- 
ly show visitors—and you must hang on to 
them all at whatever cost. 

Old time Chicagoans may disagree with 
this enthusiastic judgment. They will say 
that Chicago moves in spurts, and that that 
is one of the characteristics of our spirit. 
We are slow to move, so slow that some- 
times we miss the opportunity and the need. 
It must be drummed into our heads that 
this year, say, it is Roosevelt University, a 
fine institution deserving of support, which 
needs money. And meanwhile the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, supported in large measure 
by funds from the Chicago area, plans to 
move into an area where it is not really 
needed. Our city universities have sufficient 
potential growth to take care of an increas- 
ing number of students. The building and 
maintenance of a new university will be a 
heavy drain on State resources. Nobody, as 
far as I know, has raised this basic objection 
to the University of Illinois plans. 

My effort has now come to an end. I have 
given you many opinions about the spirit 
of cities, and of Chicago in particular. We 
are young, so bold and yet so cautious, less 
sophisticated than New York, rougher but 
not as hard (Chicago has few libel suits in 
comparison with New York), an appealing 
city, a friendly city (all my foreign friends 
say that), and a city which, somehow rep- 
resenting more of America’s diversities than 
any other metropolis, has an unbounded fu- 
ture. We are now in direct touch with salt 
water, which has always broadened men’s 
horizons, but, like Paris and Rome, not too 
closely in touch. The spirit of a city is an 
unspoken compact between the dead, the 
living and the yet unborn. If we can keep 
and build on what we have and are going 
to have, our children’s children will yield 
to no city in pride of place. 


Annual George Washington Dinner of 
American Good Government Society 
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HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 5, 1960 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the REcorp an an- 
nouncement of the annual George 


March § 


Washington dinner of the American 
Good Government Society, which this 
year is going to be held on April 30. All 
the details of the dinner are included in 
the release which I have asked to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoOrD, as follows: 

Srans To Be DINNER SPEAKER 


The Honorable Maurice H. Stans, Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, will deliver the 
address of the evening on April 30 at the 
annual George Washington Dinner of the 
American Good Government Society to be 
held in the Sheraton Park Hotel. This was 
announced yesterday (Sunday) by A. Burks 
Summers, president of the society. 

At the dinner the society’s George Wash- 
ington awards will be given to Representa- 
tive Granam A. Barpven, North Carolina 
Democrat, and to Senator Barry GOLDWATER, 
Arizona Republican. The awards are made 
annually by the society for contributions to 
the cause of good government. April 30, 
the date of the dinner, will be the 171st 
anniversary of the inauguration of George 
Washington as the first President of the 
United States. The award to Mr. BarpeEn will 
be presented on behalf of the society by 
Representative CHarLes A. HALLECK, Indiana 
Republican, who is minority leader of the 
House of Representatives, and that to Sen- 
ator GoLpWwATER will be presented by Senator 
Strom THuRMOND, Democrat, of South Caro- 
lina. 

Members of the society’s dinner committee 
are: Rudolph F. Bannow, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Hyman L. Battle, Rocky Mount, N.C.; Walter 
R. Bimson, Phoenix, Ariz.; Mrs. Katherine C. 
Blow, Yorktown, Va.; Hon. and Mrs. John W. 
Bricker, Columbus, Ohio; Frank C. Brophy, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; J. Edgar Broyhill, Lenoir, N.C.; 
Raymond A. Bryan, Goldsboro, N.C.; R. T. 
Burney, Wilmington, N.C.; Hon. and Mrs. 
Edward R. Burke, Kensington, Md.; Harold 
F. Coffey, Lenoir, N.C.; Hon and Mrs. William 
M. Colmer, Pascagoula, Miss.; Hon. and Mrs. 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr., Norfolk, Va.; Colonel 


‘and Mrs. J. Hunter Drum, Washington, D.C.; 


Mr. and Mrs. Stephen F. Dunn, Bethesda, 
Md.; Hon. and Mrs. Paul Fannin, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Mr. Henry A. Foscue, High Point, N.C.; 
Daniel CO. Gainey, Owatonna, Minn.; Miss 
Louise Gore, Potomac, Md.; Hon. and Mfrs. 
Laurens Morgan Hamilton, Warrenton, Va. 

Also, Walter Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Sherman Hazeltine, Phoenix, Ariz; 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis R. Holding, Smithfield, 
N.C.; Mr. and Mrs. Bert W. Holloway, Bur- 
bank, Calif.; Mr. and Mrs. Clifford F. Hood, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hon. Herbert Hoover, New 
York, N.Y.; Hon. and Mrs. George M. Hum- 
phrey, Mentor, Ohio; G. Allen Ives, New 
Bern, N.C.; Mr. and Mrs. Ray Prescott 
Johnson, Chicago, Ill.; Halbert M. Jones, 
Lenoir, N.C.; Hon. James S. Kemper, Chicago, 
Tll.; Denison Kitchel, Phoenix, Ariz; Hon. 
William F. Knowland, Oakland, Calif.; Hon. 
and Mrs. John L. McClellan, Camden, Ark.; J. 
Muse McCotter, New Bern, N.C.; Mr. Phillip 
M. McKenna, Latrobe, Pa.; Jeremiah Milbank, 
New York, N.Y. 

Others are J. Clifford Miller, Jr., Richmond, 
Va.; Thomas O. Moore, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
Felix Morley, Gibson Island, Md.; Hon. and 
Mrs. Karl E. Mundt, Madison, S. Dak.; G. 
Harold Myrick, Lincolnton, N.C.; Dr. Louis 
M. Orr, Orlando, Fla.; Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Overall, New York, N.Y.; Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Bruce Palmer, Newark, N.J.; Robert H. Pin- 
nix, Gastonia, N.C.; Frank O. Prior, Chicago, 
Ill.; Hon. Howard Pyle, Chicago, Tll.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Rosenzweig, Phoenix, Ariz.; Mr. 
and Mrs. William H. Ruffin, Durham, N.C.; 
Hon. Richard B, Russell, Winder, Ga.; Hon. 
and Mrs. Allan Shivers, Austin, Tex.; Hon. 
and Mrs, George A. Shuford, Asheville, N.C.; 
R. Arthur Spaugh, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Hon. Howard W. Smith, Broad Run, Va.; Mr. 
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and Mrs. Louis V. Sutton, Raleigh, N.C.; E. 
W. Weant, Greensboro, N.C.; and Gen. Albert 
C. Wedemeyer, Boyds, Md. 

Previous recipients of the George Wash- 
ington awards have been: 19538, Senator 


.Harry F. Byrd of Virginia and the late Sen- 


ator Robert A. Taft; 1954, former President 
Herbert Hoover and Hon. Allan Shivers, 
then Governor of Texas; 1955, Gen. Robert 
E. Wood of Chicago and Representa- 
tive Howard W. Smith, of Virginia; 1956, then 
Secretary of the Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey and the late Senator Walter F. George, 
of Georgia; 1957, Representative William M. 
Colmer, of Mississippi and Senator Karl E. 
Mundt, of South Dakota; 1958, then Senator 
William F. Knowland, of California and Sen- 
ator Richard B. Russell, of Georgia; and 1959, 
Senator John L. McClellan, of Arkansas and 
then Secretary of Commerce Lewis L. 
Strauss. 





William A. Noell, Jr., Wins West Vir- 
ginia Title in the “I Speak for Democ- 
racy” Contest; Splendid Speech Is 
Worth Reading 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, a 
few days ago I was thrilled to listen to 
the final speeches—four of them—at the 
National Awards luncheon in Washing- 
ton, D.C., of the “I Speak for Democracy” 
contest. 

Members of the Senate were in attend- 
ance and sat with their State winners. 
The West Virginia youth from Bluefield 
told me of his plan to study law or busi- 
ness administration when he attends 
college. He realizes his personal respon- 
sibility to contribute a well-lived and 
productive life. In his speech, which I 
ask unanimous consent be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, he sets forth 
in stimulating words, his belief in our 
country and its future. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I SPeaAK ror DEMOCRACY 
(By William A. Noell, Jr., Bluefield, W. Va.) 

I speak for democracy, but what if democ- 
racy could speak? If democracy could speak, 
what would it say to you? You know, in 
praying there are two essentials: talking to 
God, and letting God talk to you. Now, it is 
fine to speak of democracy and to sing its 
praises, but I wonder how many people have 
ever sat down to let democracy speak to 
them. 

By now, I imagine that some of you have 
realized that the use of the term “if” in the 
phrase, if democracy could speak, is some- 
what in error, for democracy does speak in 
loud, clear tones to all who will listen. 

Surely, democracy has something to say 
to the peoples of foreign lands who hunger 
for its advantages, and live in the dream of 
coming to our shores for the gold which 
paves our streets or for the equality which 
we preach and cannot always find room in 
our hearts to practice. Oh yes, the great- 
ness of our way of life based on democracy 
is well known. Others wait in eager antici- 
pation of the day when they, too, can see 
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for themselves the fulfilled promises of that 
new way of life. 

Then democracy speaks a various language 
to those who must live without its benefits; 
yet it speaks in the universal language of 
freedom—something which only those who 
must live without it can fully appreciate. 

It is easy, then, to understand the appeal 
of democracy to those abroad and the hope- 
fulness they find in the words of Emma 
Lazarus: 

“Give me your tired, your 


poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe - 


free e+ 
Send these, the homeless, the tempest-tost, 
to me.” 

But to Americans upon whom the face of 
good fortune has shone, and to whom a gift 
more priceless than the finest silver has been 
given, there can be but one cry of democracy, 
one question: “How big am I? How big am I 
to you?” 

“Democracy,” to quote H. E. Fosdick, “is 
the form of government based on the as- 
sumption that there are some extraordinary 
possibilities in ordinary people.” Yet these 
same ordinary people may believe in the 
very narrowest type of democracy; it is my 
democracy; it is my way of life; it is big 
enough for me and maybe my neighbor, but 
minute enough to still have a small sphere 
of influence and personal involvement. 

To these people democracy can only say 
that their conception are as large as their 
hearts and their souls. It is a small man 
who has a small democracy. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay has some interest- 
ing thoughts along this line: 

“The world stands out on either side, 

No wider than the heart is wide; 

And above the world is stretched the sky, 
No higher than the soul is high.” 

The desire for democracy is worldwide. 
Its concepts are fully understood only by 
those who possess the heart and the mind to 
grasp them. Democracy is big enough for 
the universe; man’s mind is the only thing 
small enough to confine it. 

Walt Whitman’s mind was big enough to 
get a true picture of American and, indeed, 
of universal democracy. He knew how to 
hear his country, his America speaking to 
him. When he wrote “I Hear America 
Singing,” he was hearing democracy speak. 
He realized with Plato that the only thing 
any democracy need fear is too much free- 
dom and the complacency of this condition 
brings. 

Understanding that democracy can destroy 
itself, that as Paine said, “What we obtain 
too cheap, we esteem too lightly,” and that 
democracy pleads with all of us to—know 
me; love me; preserve me; strengthen me; 
expand me. 

We as Americans are faced with a great 
responsibility. We live in, a country that 
can and does speak with a booming voice 
to the rest of the world. If we will allow 
democracy to speak to us, our appreciation 
of it will be greatly advanced. Since 
America is democracy’s spokesman to the 
world, our actions determine the tone of our 
voices. Act Americans—our actions speak 
for us, and America, and democracy. 





Tribute to Paul Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, a 
deserved tribute to the long and faithful 
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ed ane ar ae Ge cee 
head waiter of the Senate 


February 

19, 1960, by Mrs. Jerry Duggan of Dub- 

lin, Ga. The article is entitled, “Top 

Seniority on Capitol Hill Held by Negro 

Headwaiter.” Mrs. Duggan is a be- 
and 


respected Georgia educator, 
and I had the privilege of studying his- 
tory and political science as one of her 
pupils at McRae-Helena High School. I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the text of her article about Paul 


Johnson be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Top Sentoriry om Caprrot. Hut Hep sy 
Necro HEADWAITER 


(By Mrs, Jerry Duggan) 

(Eprror’s Norr.—Mrs. Jerry Duggan is the 
former Miss Enda Ballard, well-known south 
Georgia high school teacher of history and 
political science. It was she who kindled 
Senator TaLmMapce’s interest in these sub- 
jects while he was a student at McRae- 
Helena High School. At her insistence he 
went out for the debating team, which she 
coached, and he became its most outstand- 
ing member. Through the years they have 
remained close friends.) 

Dusiin.—This fali the President and Vice 
President, all 435 Members of the House of 
Representatives and 32 of the 100 Members 
of the Senate will be elected. These elec- 
tions in all ty will send many new 
faces to the Capitol when the 87th Congress 
convenes next January. However, no matter 
what the election results are, if providence 
is willing, there will be one there whose face 
will not be new for he has served in that 
building longer than any other living person. 
He is Paul C. Johnson, a dignified, elderly 
Negro. 

Senator Cart Hayven, of Arizona, went to 
Washington in 1911, serving 16 years in the 
House before being elected to the Senate in 
1927. Thus he has a record of 48 years in 
the Capitol and ranks first in seniority in 
the Senate. Our own senior Senator, Ricu- 
arD B. Russeiti, went to the Senate in 1933 
and has thus served 26 years. He ranks sec- 
ond in seniority in the Senate. 

Speaker of the House Sam Raysurn, of 
Texas, has served in the House 46 years, 
while Georgia’s Cart Vinson has been there 
45 years to be second in seniority. 


TOP SENIORITY 


We think of these four distinguished and 
able Members of Congress as having unusu- 
ally long and enviable records of service in 
our Capitol, and they have. But, when the 
fact shows that Paul Johnson has been 
serving there since the year 1900, we can 
see that his 60 years on Capitol Hill gives 
him top seniority. 

In 1906 when Paul was 17 years old, he 
went to Washington from his home in Vir- 
ginia to visit his aunt Ada Lacey, who was 
the cook for the family of Virginia’s Sena- 
tor Barber. Aunt Ada’s son, Willie, was a 
coachman and butler for the Barber family. 
While on this visit, Paul was told by Senator 
Barber that he could go to the Senate din- 
ing room and fall in for a boy who was 
out because of sickness, His services proved 
so satisfactory that Senator Barber's col- 
league, Senator Josephus Daniels of V: 

(not the North Carolina Josephus Daniels), 
caused Paul to be hired permanently. He 
had very little but being ambitious 
Paul went to night school and today he would 
certainly be classed as “an educated per- 
son.” His environment and associations 
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have, of course, had their part in achieving 


F 


This writer first became acquainted with 
Paul while on a visit to Washington as the 
Mrs. 


had been made in the Senate restaurant for 
Senator Tatmapce immediately said 
that, because of my interest and love for all 


EB 
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te and dignified man, 
table in the exact center of 
soon as we were seated, the 
made us acquainted. 


RESPONSIBLE POSITION 


Paul Johnson holds the responsible posi- 
tion of head waiter in the Senate restaurant, 
a beautifully appointed luncheon rendez- 
vous, that caters exclusively to Senators and 
their guests. He became head water in 1935. 
His position is one that required much tact 
and diplomacy for the Senate restaurant 
capacity. However, 
once a reservation is entered in this head 
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asked how he manages to find room for every- 
one in the restaurant and know which place 
is whose, he explained that. it is simply a 
matter of keeping an accurate record of the 
request of Senators for luncheon accommo- 
dations. Too, the fact that the Senators 
lunch irregularly and all are never there at 
the same time with their guests, prevents 
what could be serious problems for this head 
waiter. 

Added to Paul’s remarkable physical ap- 

ce is a remarkable memory. This 
man of nearly 77 years—looks as if he were 
in his early 60’s—talked with great clarity 
about Senators who have served Georgia in 
Congress since he has been in the Capitol. 
He recalls Senators Clay of Marietta, Bacon 
of Macon, Hoke Smith of Atianta, Wm. J. 
Harris of Cedartown, Thomas E. Watson of 
Thomson and Walter F. George of Vienna. 

At our first meeting on being told that I 
was from Georgia, he immediately asked, 
“How is Miss Lucy?” He expresses great 
admiration for Senators Russet, and TaL- 
mapce. It is assumed that this man has 
known and seen more people famous in 
these United States than any other living 
person and can teil you something about 
most of them. He says, “I’ve met and 
served some of the most prominent figures 
on the political scene for nearly six decades 
and I’ve found each and every one of them 
to be gentlemen in every sense of the word.” 

During this writer’s last interview with 
Paul in the fall of 1959, I asked him if he 
has any special wish or desire and his answer 
was: “Yes, when the Capitol’s additions and 
renovations are completed and the Senate 
restaurant has much larger and even more 
beautiful quarters, I hope I will still be 
living and able to carry on there.” 

May this man, Paul Johnson, who has 
served so many, so well and for so long, live 
many more years and thus retain his 
seniority on Capitol Hill—-that is the sincere 
wish not only of the Members of the U.S. 
Senate but of all his friends whom he num- 
bers by the hundreds. 
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The Railsplitter—Tribute to 
Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
February 12, we celebrated the 152d 
birthday anniversary of Abraham Lin- 
coln. It was an occasion for many out- 
standing addresses by individuals and 
splendid articles written by writers all 
over the Nation. 

I. was particularly impressed by a 
tribute to the Great Emancipator written 
by Frank Madson, a press photographer 
for the Wichita Beacon, of Wichita, 
Kans. His tribute, entitled “The Rail- 
splitter” was printed in the February 12 
issue of the Wichita Beacon. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
tribute be made a part of these remarks 
and be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE RAILSPLITTER 
(By Frank Madson) 

Americans, Wait up. Yankee Doodle 
Dandies. Time out. 

You there, with your eyes toward the 
stars. You fast moving, restless, ambitious, 
crazy-mixed-up bunch of wonderful guys 
and dolls. Poised on the edge of infinity for 
your greatest adventure, You pioneers cf 
the new age, nearing the countdown for 
blastoff into that new frontier of illimitable 
mystery—outer space. 

Can you spare a minute, to pause and re- 
flect to total up our priceless heritage, on 
this remembering day? Iimplore you. Take 
just a moment to recall, the birthday of the 
tall man from Kentucky and Ilinois—and 
America. They called him Abraham Lincoin, 
to his friends and neighbors just Honest 
Abe: cabin born, prairie grown, frontiers- 
man, yarn spinner, railsplitter. 

But we haven’t time, you say. What of 
this railsplitter? This is the age of the atom 
splitter. This is the 20th century, and it’s 
such a long time since Mr, Lincoln was 
around. What can he possibly mean for our 
day? What answers can he have for our 
pushbutton world of automation? How can 
his plodding horse-drawn day, with its squir- 
rel rifle and cannonball have any signifi- 
cance for our era of the H-bomb and inter- 





* continental ballistic missile? 


All right, Mr, and Mrs. America, racing 
through your ultra-modern, chrome-plated 
20th century. Now hear this. Here are 
your answers. Don’t look down your jet-age 
nose at Abe Lincoln. His shining spirit will 
always be, and is, as timeless as tomorrow, 
as new as the next satellite in orbit. Listen 
to his words. Words to live by. They are a 
beacon for all men of all time, He said of 
democracy: “As I would not be a slave, so I 
would not be a master. Any difference to 
the extent of the difference, is no democ- 
racy.” 

And those deathless words at Gettysburg: 
“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth, upon this continent, a new 
nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
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to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

“* * * Now we are testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived, and so 
dedicated, can long endure. 

“The world will little note, nor long re- 
member what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. 

“It is for us, the livdng, rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work * * * 
that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion * * * that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain; that this Nation, under God, shall have 
@ new birth of freedom; and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” 

Space-age Americans, there is your answer, 
you fortunate young moderns with your 
glass skyscrapers, backyard swimming pools, 
bulging colleges, portable TV, wide screen 
movies, and that tiger-by-the tail nuclear 
energy. Consider your hard-bought inherit- 
ance of liberty and democracy. 

I give you Abe Lincoln—thank.your lucky 
stars he came along and kept the stars 
united. He picked up the pieces of a dis- 
integrating dream. When the hour was dark 
for the Nation and democracy. He kept the 
flickering candle flame.of liberty shining 
through blood, tears, and a million heart- 
breaks. He preserved a dissolving Union. 
He believed it worth the saving for his coun- 
trymen and the endless generations to come. 
We must be ever grateful. Ours is the re- 
sponsibility to sustain it and maintain it. 

So happy birthday, Mr. Lincoln. Happy 
birthday, “Honest Abe.” And, incidentally, 
thank you very much. 





Water Pollution Control Must Be Pushed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the recent 
water pollution control bill, which was 
passed by the Congress and vetoed by 
the President, is one that faced up to the 
problem of the evergrowing pollution in 
our streams, lakes, and rivers. The pol- 
lution is growing faster than we are deal- 
ing with it. The decision of the Presi- 
dent to veto this bill, to me seems in- 
credible. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial of the Salt Lake 
Tribune for Monday, February 28. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

WATER POLLUTION CONTROL Must BE PUSHED 

The House of Representatives failure to 
override the Presidential veto of the pollution 
control bill should stimulate all possible 
other efforts to clean up the Nation’s water 
supplies. 

The veto did not kill the national control 
program, in effect since 1956. It holds total 
Federal aid at $50 million a year instead of 
raising it to $90 million and it blocks co- 
operative metropolitan programs under the 
act. (Mr. Eisenhower has asked that the 
U.S. contribution be cut to $20 million for 
the next fiscal year.) 
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As alternatives to upping U.S. matching 
funds, the President proposed a national con- 
ference on water pollution to focus atten- 
tion on the problem. He also suggested Fed- 
eral control measures where the problem in- 
volves several States or is beyond State power 
to deal with it, financial aid in the adminis- 
tration of State and interstate pollution con- 
trol programs and more U.S. research and 
technical assistance. 

If effectively carried out, these proposals 
could help alleviate what is becoming one 
of America’s most critical problems. 
Stronger Federal action may be necessary, 
however, to cut appreciably the amount of 
untreated industrial poisons being dumped 
into waterways by more than 3,000 com- 
munities, 


Several rivers which are veritable open 
sewers of human and industrial wastes, flow 
through a number of States. 

Most Utah streams terminate in the Great 
Salt Lake Basin. But from a starkly selfish 
attitude, it must be remembered that Uteh- 
ans, like other Americans, are highly mobile 
and on occasion may drink or wash in water 
from a dozen sources in a single day. 

The U.S. Public Health Service laboratory 
at Cincinanti, Ohio, 
thousands of samples from water plants of 
22 major American cities. Fifteen of the 
cities studied draw water from rivers. Four- 
teen supplies from 13 rivers were found to 
contain microscopic worms which can carry 
disease-causing bacteria and viruses, says 
US. News & World Report. The wriggling 
micro-organisms are able to withstand 
chlorination, the standard treatment for 
impurities in drinking water. These worms 
also were found in water from Lake Michigan 
and in a man-made reservoir serving a city 
in Colorado. None of the cities involved are 
specifically named in the report. 

Asked if the organisms, called nematodes, 
are dangerous to humans, Dr. Sih Lu Chang, 
microbiologist at the laboratory, replied: 
“No, not by themselves.” He pointed out, 
however, that since some of the worms orig- 
inate in sewage-treatment plants there is 
a possibility that they will ingest disease- 
causing bacteria and viruses. Hence they 
could serve as carriers of disease. 

In addition to their possible threat to 
health, Dr. Chang said, the nematodes pro- 
duce a musty flavor which gives an odor to 
the water. 

Another new problem is that of detergents, 
used in washing machines and dishwashers. 
These pass through the most efficient treat- 
ment plants essentially unchanged because 
they are soluble in water. In some cases 
so much detergent gets into the supply that 
@ sudsy “head” appears when a glass of 
water is drawn from the tap. This problem 
is prevalent not only in water supplies from 
rivers but also in suburban areas which use 
well water for drinking and spetic systems 
for waste disposal. 

In the same actegory as detergents are 
chemical wastes, particularly those from 
petrochemical industries which produce 
such things as plastics, says U.S. News & 
World Report. Health authorities are un- 
- able to say at present what the effects of 
these substances are on human health. More 
information is needed. 

New methods of water treatment are 
needed, warn Public Health Service re- 
searchers. 

With the U.S. population exploding and 
the water supply remaining constant, waste, 
sewage and filth are pouring into the Na- 
tion’s streams faster than they are being 
dealt with. The problem is serious locally, 
statewide, regionally and nationally. It 
calls for strong, heroic measures all along 
the line. 


last year examined. 
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Tribute to Ozaukee County, Wis. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the cre- 
ation of small in size but big in impor- 
tance, closely knit communities on the 
landscape of America represents one of 
the great strengths of this country. 

Today these communities are making 
an ever-greater contribution to provid- 
ing the products, services, and, above 
all, the study, creative, patriotic, pro- 
ductive citizens which provide the foun- 
dation of progress, now and in the 
future. 

In a fast-advancing age, however, the 
scientific, technological, sociological, 
economic. and other kinds of revolu- 
tions pose at times serious, complex 
problems. 

Competition with the larger urban 
areas—toward which, incidentally, more 
and more people from both farms and 
small towns are migrating—also repre- 
sents a tremendous challenge, 





Despite these factors, however, these 


communities, through forward-looking 
leadership and staunch, constructive 
citizen support, are continuing to make 
their tremendously significant contribu- 
tion to the growth and progress in this 
country. 

Today I would like to pay tribute to 
one such area, the smallest county in 
Wisconsin, but big in importance, Ozau- 
kee County. 

By farsighted, creative utilization of 
its human and natural resources, this 
community is making a commendable 
contribution in manufactured products, 
farm commodities and, above all, in out- 
standing citizens, to progress in Wiscon- 
sin and the country. 

Recently the Milwaukee Journal car- 
ried an informative article by Loren H. 
Osman reflecting the historic progress 
by Ozaukee County. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RecorpD, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Mar. 3, 1960] 
SMALLEST IN Size, OzauKEE County Is Bic 
IN ImporRTANCE—IT Has WILD BEAUTY, AND 

INDUSTRIES, Too 

(By Loren H. Osman) 

Port WASHINGTON, WIs.—Little Ozaukee 
County has importance out of proportion to 
its size. Smallest in the State, Ozaukee 
County’s 232 square miles form a dull wedge 
along Lake Michigan. The point of the 
wedge is blunted on thickly settled Mil- 
waukee County. The west boundary lies 
against Washington County. The boundary, 
which contains a noticeable jog, was drawn 
after a bitter squabble separated the two. 
The north end is capped by big, friendly 
Sheboygan County. 

Within the area are an estimated 30,000 
persons and nearly a quarter billion dollars’ 
worth of property. Its industries turn out 
plastic products, ceramics, castings, engines, 
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woolen clothing, pumps, garden machinery, 


electrical ts and a host of other 
products. It is home for thousands of com- 
muters. 


MEANS “YELLOW EARTH” 

Alternately lashed and caressed by Lake 
Michigan's waves, threaded by the lazy Mil- 
waukee River and a half dozen smaller 
streams, pocked with swamps, ravines and 
bogs. Ozaukee County has a wild beauty 
that appeals to the professional naturalist 
and family picnickers alike. 

Ozaukee is an Indian name meaning 
“yellow earth.” The description applies to 
its undulating hills, but they are far more 
productive—through good husbandry—than 
their pale tops would indicate. 

This was the peaceful home of the Meno- 
minee, Potawatomi, Sac and Fox tribes of 
the Algonquin Indian Nation, according to 
H. H. Peters, county highway commissioner 
who has written a history of the county. 


FRENCH, ENGLISH HELD IT 


Dense forests of hardwoods and evergreens 
covered the hills. Clear streams ran 
through the valleys. French traders came 
to establish fur posts and the Jesuits to 
bring Christianity. The land passed from 
the French to the English who held it until 
the Revolution. 

The Indians moved out under the treaty 
of 1835, the same year the first sale of 
Ozaukee County land was recorded, to 
Wooster Harrison & Associates. They plat- 
ted lands at the mouth of Sauk Creek and 
called it Washington City, now Port Wash- 
ington. 

Originally a part of Milwaukee County, 
the area was cut off by the first legislature 
to form Washington County in 1830. 


DISSENSION CAUSED COUNTY TO BE SPLIT 


Port Washington was the county seat, & 
fact which rankled residents on the west 
side of the county. Dissension reached such 
a peak that in 1853 the legislature set off 
the seven eastern towns to form Ozaukee 
County. Somewhere along the line, the 
western faction made off with the early 
election files, so Ozaukee County has no rec- 
ords of elections prior to 1852. 

Not all the early visitors stayed. Among 
those who moved on were Leland Stanford, a 
lawyer who practiced here from 1848 to 1852, 
then went to California and fame as that 
State’s Governor, Senator and railroad mag- 
nate. Abraham Lincoln visited the city 
while looking for a place to practice law. 


PLEADINGS FOUND 


Municipal Judge Charles Larson, one of 
Ozaukee County’s amateur historians, has 
delved into old files to find Stanford's orig- 
inal pleadings, written in longhand. “Stan- 
ford,” said the judge, “had an intense prac- 
tice, and had great depth and weight in his 
profession.” 

The early settlers brought industry as well 
as agriculture to the county. . Mills sprang 
up along the Milwaukee River. The stream 
also was used to scow suppiles into the de- 
veloping area. In 1856, the Milwaukee & 
Lake Superior Railroad was built from funds 
raised in a stock issue among farmers. 

Fourteen miles of road were built to 
Mequon. The t then absconded 
with the funds, leaving bitterness and losses 

the county. More railroads 
were to come, of course—the Milwaukee 
road, the North Western and an electric in- 
terurban which streaked through the county 
for many years, but now has been aban- 
doned. 


CLAY WAS USEFUL 


The county’s yellow clay and sand were 
the basis for brick and tile factories. Rem- 
nants of old kilns still can be seen in hill- 
sides. The building materials, including 
native limestone, went into the homes and 
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public buildings, including the first court- 
house 


Timber was cleared and cut in the water- 
powered sawmills. It made building lumber, 
barrel staves, and railroad ties. 

The Germans who had come to escape the 
militarism of their own country were 
puzzled to find the United States embroiled 
in civil war. Misunderstanding of the issues 
brought a draft riot in 1862. It was easily 
put down and the community responded 
with many enlistments, once the citizens un- 
derstood the cause. , 

TOLL ROADS HELPED RAISE PUBLIC FUNDS 


With Government funds short, several toll 
roads were built. Among them were the 
Cedarburg Plank Road, the Fond du Lac 
Road, and Saukville-Grafton Road. Today 
the county is laced with 93 miles of State 
and Federal highways, 107 miles of county 
trunk roads, and 412 miles of town, city, and 
village roads and streets. 

Tow important north-south arteries, High- 
ways 57 and 141, speed traffic through the 
county. The latter is expected to someday be 
four lanes wide, meeting a similar facility 
in Milwaukee County. 

Ozaukee County’s proximity to Milwaukee, 
plus it natural beauty, has given it a role 
of part-time chef. City residents pour into 
the county on weekends and summer eve- 
nings to dine in well-appointed restaurants 
along the lake, river, and in the villages. 


URBANIZATION GAINING 


Urbanization is very much recognized in 
the conduct of the county’s business, accord- 
ing to Ray F. Blank, chairman of the county 
board for the last 16 years and a board mem- 
ber for 26. He noted that Ozaukee was one 
of the first counties to petition the Governor 
for regional planning for southeastern 
Wisconsin. 

“We want to have beautiful communities 
without going broke doing it,” said Blank, 
also chairman of the town of Grafton. 

A farmer, Blank has seen vast changes in 
the last few decades. The Lakefield 4-H 
club of his community, for instance, had 15 
hoys and girls, all from farm families, 30 
years ago. Now it has 82 members, but only 
four are from farms. 

Blank pointed, from his living room 
window, to several ranch houses, set on 
parcels cut out of his and neighbor's farms, 
The owners, he said, worked in the city, with 
the wonderful arrangement of country liv- 
ing. Even a cluster of high-rent apartments 
has been built in the town. 


SHUTTLING POINTED OUT 


A two-way commuting system has de- 
veloped in Ozaukee County. Although work- 
ers drive into Milwaukee jobs daily, others 
come eut from Milwaukee to work in plants 
which have settled in the suburbs. There is 
considerable shuttling between communities. 

Even city and village officials make their 
living in next door municipalities. Mayor 
Paul T. Schmit of Port Washington is sales 
manager for an automobile agency at Graf- 
ton. Mayor Merlin G. Rostad of Cedarburg 
runs an aluminum casting company at 
Grafton. Belgium’s president, Roman 
Schmitz, and its clerk, Bert Wester, make 
their living outside the village. 

Booming Grafton is an example of the at- 
traction the suburbs have for industry. Its 
edges are dotted with smail, low plants, 
brought in by low-priced land and favorable 
taxes. 

The viliage clerk, Emory Sacho, estimated 
that more than 1,000 jobs had been added. 
The population, at 1,487 in the 1950 census, 
now probably has reached 3,300. 

Cedarburg’s Mayor Rostad reported a near 
doubling of his community’s population in 
the last decade to an estimated 5,000. It 
too has had an influx of new industry—a 
box company, structural steel firm, casting 
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specialties company among others. He esti- 
mated that half of the employed citizens 
commute. 

Among new civic improvements 1s a high 
school and gymnasium, with an enrollment 
of 525. : 

QUAINT BEAUTY REMAINS 


Cedarburg, still holding some of the quaint 
beauty of its past, has a peculiar problem. 
How can its old landmarks be preserved, 
without financial loss to owners? 

Cedar Creek, one of the most charming 
streams in the State, winds through the 
county, spanned near Cedarburg by the only 
remaining covered bridge in the State. It 
joints the Milwaukee River south of Grafton. 


CEDARBURG SWAMP PICTURESQUE SPOT 


In the western part of the county is 
Cedarburg swamp, two sections of preserves 
which seem to have gotten lost in nature’s 
timetable. Vegetation still is decaying into 
soil. Songbirds and wildflowers abound. 
Close by is one of the.biggest stands of 
beech trees found in the State. 

Half way up the length of the county is 
Saukville, crossroads of highways and with 
the Milwaukee River skimming peacefully 
along its park and under a handsome bridge. 
The diligent sightseer will find -an older 
bridge downstream, with a dam that served 
a long abandoned mill. 

From there northward, Ozaukee County 
rapidly becomes rural. The roads roller 
coaster over valleys and hills. Stone farm- 


. houses probably crowding a century, still 


stand squarely against the winter winds. 
Lake Michigan's brilliant blue sparkles 
through the birches and spruce, and farmers 
show a willingness to share the magnificent 
view by signs which read “wooded frontage 
for sale.” : 

VENERABLE PORT WASHINGTON PLANS VENETIAN 

_ NIGHT CELEBRATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion, I would like to pay tribute to the 
venerable, 125-year-old city that serves 
as a county seat for Ozaukee County, 
Port Washington, Wis. 

Known as “The City of the Seven 
Hills,” Port Washington offers a unique 
environment for business, industry, 
commerce, trade and residence. 


To celebrate its 125th birthday, this 
fine city is planning a special “Venetian 
Night” later in the year. 


Representing a spirited community ef- 
fort aimed at helping to provide an ever- 
better place in which to live. I ask 
unanimous consent to have an additional 
article from the Milwaukee Journal, on 
Port Washington, printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Milwaukee Journal, Mar. 3, 1960] 
VENERABLE PoRT WASHINGTON PLANS 
VENETIAN NIGHT Party 

Port WASHINGTON, Wis.—At the venerable 
age of 125, this city plans to celebrate its 
birthday next summer with a sprightly party, 
Venetian night, on Lake Michigan. 

There will be gaily decorated pleasure 
craft, water skiing, and other stunts. In 
addition to the thousands of persons who 
will watch, the gulls that dot the lake front 
undoubtedly will be there. 

Port Washington has lived through some 
lively times, now is old enough to have re- 
habilitation problems. Older by a quarter 
century than the county of which it is the 
governmental seat, Port Washington is 
known as the City of the Seven Hills. No 
one can visit here without being impressed 
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by the grand peaks on which the city was 
built. 


CHURCH IS PROMINENT 


Towering on one hilltop is St. Mary’s, the 
Catholic church that looks down like a be- 
nign mother on the community. A steep 
stairway rises from Franklin Street, but 
there is an easier way up, along curving 
Catalpa Street. 

The first mass was said at St: Mary's in 
1847, when only three Catholic families 
lived here. By 1849, the parish had grown 
to 20 families. A small frame church was 
built on two lots donated by Hiram John- 
son, an early settler. 

So amiable was the relationship with the 
rest of the community that H. W. Schwin, 
then public school clerk, wrote of the early 
days: “No other town as yet has ever been 
known to consent to paying out of public 
school money ($800 a year) for the support 
of a Catholic school. The whole affair is 
contrary to law, but as it seems to be a sort 
of family agreement all around, no one feels 
disposed to make objections.” 


STONE LAID IN 1882 


The cornerstone for the present church 
was laid in 1882, and the $70,000 edifice was 
dedicated 2 years later. Among its features 
were a clock with a 7-foot dial which has 
marked time ever since, and three great 
bells. The school has been a part of the 
parish from its beginnings, and now teaches 
825 elementary pupils. The parish has more 
than 1,300 families. 

Another hilltop landmark is the Coast 
Guard station, built in 1860. Other hills 
form @ park with a spectacular view of the 
lake and surrounding countryside. 

Remnants of a once bustling commercial 
fishing business remain at Port Washington. 
Smith Bros., which also operates a restau- 
rant here and others in California, puts out 
one boat, daily netting about 800 pounds of 
good fish, mostly chubs, a member of the 
whitefish family, which are smoked. 

Another half ton of trash fish also is taken 
each day. Those go to mink ranchers. 
Another fisherman, Joseph Cayner, also puts 
out a boat, a trawler dragging a big purse- 
shaped seine on which he takes anything, as 
a volume operation. 

CAN’T JUST SIT 


Port Washington got a jolt, a few years 
ago, when the Wisconsin Chair Co, shut up 
shop, leaving 300 persons jobless. The city 
bought the old plant, then sold it to A. C. 
Krueger of Mold Craft Co., who in turn has 
put paper box and broom factories in parts 
of the building. Portions were razed for 
municipal parking and a proposed shopping 
center. 

Looking back, Mayor Paul T. Schmit 
thinks the demise of the chair factory may 
have been a blessing in disguise, for it forced 
the community into taking a good look at 
itself. The refiection indicated that the city 
was a mite lethargic. 

“In the last 6 or 7 years, a lot of people 
have decided they can’t just sit and watch 
the smoke from the electric company plant,” 
the mayor said. 

In 1935, the utility bought the city’s power 
plant and erected what was then the most 
modern and efficient generating unit any- 
where. Smoke from the four tall stacks has 
been a part of the Port Washington scene 
ever since. And the $400,000 in utility taxes 
received annually, represents about a third 
of the city’s budget. ; 

Port Washington’s drive for new industry 
is being led by a committee of citizens, the 
Association of Commerce and the Jaycees. 
The best news so far was that the Koehring 
Co.’s Kwik Mix division here was to be ex- 
panded to include the Ka-Mo Corp. which 
Koehring acquired and moved from Cicero, 
Ill. That brought 45 new jobs. 
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MAAS PRAISED 

E. W. Maas, president and general manager 
of Kwik Mix, is considered something of 4 
local hero to have turned the trick in favor of 
Port Washington. 

The city calls itself the power garden 
equipment manufacturing center of the 
world. Although the title might be hard to 
prove, two of the giants of the industry are 
located here, the Bolens division of Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., with a payroll 
of 340 and S:mplicity, with about 200. 

Rumors are current that an 8-million-gal- 
lon storage tank area for petroleum products 
will be built along the harbor. With its mile 
of pipeline to a dispersal point, the project 
might involve an investment of $750,000. 

And $250,000 is expected to be spent on a 
new private rest home for the aged. 


CITY BUILDING NOW 


The city government not long ago moved 
into a $277,000 municipal building, which 
replaced the old frame “opera house” that 
went back to the 1890's. A new $400,000 
grade school was completed, and improve- 
ments made to other schools. A library may 
be one of the next projects, taking that func- 
tion out of the aging vocational school. 

The vocational school itself hums with day 
and night activity. Adults as well as young- 
sters learn upholstery, baking, sewing, and 
other crafts in its shops. 





A Frontline Fighter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
Dr. Yoshio Yamashiro of Honolulu is one 
of those unsung heroes fighting a cou- 
rageous battle for freedom on the front- 
lines of our foreign aid program. Be- 
cause the mistakes—some of which are 
perhaps inevitable in such a program— 
receive so much publicity, it is refresh- 
ing when the story is told of some of our 
successes, particularly when the story 
portrays the human elements involved 
in this vast struggle against ignorance, 
poverty, disease, and communism. Mr. 
Jack Teehan of the Honolulu Advertiser 
recently wrote such a story about Dr. 
Yamashiro’s inspiring efforts in Viet- 
nam. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Teehan’s article from the Advertiser 
of March 1 be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp so.that it can be read by 
all Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

No MepaLs—But He’s Hero In Our FOREIGN 
Arw FIcHT 
(By Jack Teehan) 

We don’t pin medals on all our heroes. 

Meet Dr. Yoshio Yamashiro, a veterina- 
rian of 2206 Wilder Avenue, Honolulu, just 
back from 5 years in Vietnam. 

This footslogger in America’s foreign aid 
army certainly doesn’t look like a hero. 
Slight of build and graying, Dr. Yamashiro 
is the guy next door, the fellow at the next 
table in the downtown restaurant. 

But Dr. Yamashiro is just back from the 
front in Asia, that vast theater of operations 
where the U.S. is desperately clinging to its 
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tiny beachheads in Vietnam, South Korea, 
and Taiwan. 

He was a livestock adviser, one of the key 
men in the agricultural end of our aid pro- 
gram in Vietnam, a country of 12 million 
people. 

eIn all those years in Vietnam he never 
talked to an American reporter, but only 
because one never called. 

Yamashiro arrived in Saigon April 1, 1955. 
The revolution toppling the French colonial 
government was 3 days old. The nation 
was in the throes of poverty without even 
work animals to till its fields. 

“My first job was to negotiate for the pur- 
chase of work animals,’ Yamashiro said. 
He found the necessary buffaloes and oxen 
in Thailand and Cambodia. 

But the owners didn’t want to sell the 
animals. They had them earmarked for 
slaughter. Yamashiro persuaded Cabinet 
ministers to help and he got the animals. 

On this little deal he saved the United 
States about $85,000 because he showed the 
owners how to make portable pens which 
could be used over and over again. Before 
he tossed this idea into their laps they 
charged $5 per head for ship pens which 
were junked after shipment. 

On one trip Yamashiro spent 3 days below 
decks with 258 seasick animals while his 
Panamanian freighter wallowed through the 
typhoon-lashed South China Sea. He didn’t 
lose an animal, 

The ship was machinegunned and shelled 
going upriver to Saigon. “We had to turn 
back and land them at the mouth,” Yama- 
shiro said. 

But the program was underway. Yamia- 
shiro brought in 23,000 buffaloes and oxen, 
480,000 day-old chicks, 7,300 Yorkshire and 
Berkshire pigs, 6,000 pullets, and 2,300 rabbits 
for distribution throughout Vietnam. 

“Each recipient had to return two in kind,” 
Yamashiro explained. “If you got one large 
pig you had to return two after she far- 
rowed—so everybody benefited.” 

Yamashiro started a vaccine laboratory, 
producing vaccine for 5 percent of previous 
animal vaccine costs. 

Next came a hatchery large enough to in- 
cubate 100,000 eggs. 

He organized seven mobile vaccination 
teams to eradicate rinderpest. 

“It never made the New York Times, but 
the grateful Vietnamese gave torchlight 
parades to honor the teams,” Yamashiro said 
proudly. 

And while all this was going on, Yamashiro 
helped rehabilitate 2,300. families, part of the 
1 million refugees from Red-controlled North 
Vietnam. “After 3 or 4 years, everybody 
seems to be gainfully employed and they have 
a roof over their heads,” he told me. 

It wasn’t easy. 

The Communist underground doesn’t like 
American aid programs. So when Yamashiro 
would pick out a likely village leader to win 
cooperation, the Communists knew what to 
do—they killed him. 

“There are many killings,” Yamashiro said 
simply. And he explained that these murder- 
ous acts made it doubly difficult to find 
replacements. 

Even US. allies can be troublesome. Once 
Yamashiro’s forces were shipping some 500 
pigs into the country by boat. 

Hours before the boat docked the French— 
at great expense—air freighted 100 pigs into 
the country in a Constellation. 

“They got most of the publicity,” Yama- 
shiro said. But he said the people are very 
much aware of America’s contributions, 

Yamashiro makes sure of that by silk- 
screening the U.S. foreign aid symbol (two 
clasped hands) appears on every animal. 
He found that navy blue looks best on a 
white pig, yellow on a black one. 

Other than that he’s had to fight Com- 
munist infiltration of his own work force, 
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disease (he came down with typhus), and 
keep an eye out for man-eating tigers (hun- 
dreds of people are killed every year) and 
cobras that run up to 26 feet long and 14 
inches in diameter. 

Well, the eggs are bigger In Vietnam now. 
Everybody has some meat to eat. Tubercu- 
losis isn't a major problem now. The people 
are healthier and an edict forbidding Viet- 
namese males to have more than one wife is 
canceling out much of the population 
explosion. 

Vietnamese have learned how to care for 
and feed poultry and livestock and how to 
improve the breeds. Their living standards 
have been raised to the point where only 
technical aid will be offered after 1961. 

So Dr. Yamashiro is taking on a new job 
in Taiwan. . 

And by the way—he made one other con- 
tribution to his country. Two Yamashiro 
boys gave their lives under the 442d Regi- 
mental Combat Team’s banner in World 
War II, 





A Goal for Nuclear Test Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
Senate to an interview with Senator AL- 
BERT Gore of Tennessee regarding the 
Geneva Conference on the Discontinu- 
ance of Atomic Weapons Tests. 

This is indeed a complicated and diffi- 
cult problem. Senator Gore long has 
offered logical and farsighted advice in 
this field. As early as 1958 he suggested 
a limited ban on atmospheric testing 
pending an agreement on a foolproof 
inspection system for all other testing. 

Because of the clarity of his position 
and the forthright position he is taking 
today, as well as his leadership in this 
field in the past, I commend it to all 
Senators for their information. We can 
all be grateful for his understanding of 
this subject and his determination for 
U.S. leadership in countering the Com- 
munist peace propaganda. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle entitled “A Goal for Nuclear Test 
Conference,” published in the Christian 
Science Monitor of March 2, 1960, be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Goat ror Nuciear Test Conrerencr—A 
Capital INTERVIEW WiTH SENATOR GORE 
(By Courtney Sheldon) 

WASHINGTON.—Senator ALBERT Gore, Dem- 
ocrat, of Tennessee, selected as a Senate 
adviser, and thus a member of the US, dele- 
gation to the Geneva conference on dis- 
continuance of nuclear weapons tests, and 
one of the darkhorse possibilities for the 
Democratic presidential nomination in event 
of a convention deadlock: 

Believes that “unless there is some suc- 
cess achieved in the Geneva conference on 
nuclear weapons, then there can be no real 
optimism for success of the general disarma-~ 
ment conference.” 

Says “France, of course, must be brought 
into” a nuclear weapons test-ban control 
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system and Red China, too, “else under- 
ground tests could proceed undetected in 
Red China.” 

Question. “Do you feel, Senator Gorz, 
that there is a fair chance the Russians will 
come around to a limited ban on nuclear 
weapons testing?” 

Answer. “I am apprehensive that they will 
now flatly turn anything down. They think 
they are winning the propaganda battle and 
I am not sure that they are not.” 

Question. “Did we wait to long before we 
Officially made the proposal for a limited 
ban (cessation of atmospheric tests pend- 
ing an agreement on an inspection system 
for other testing)? I believe you first sug- 
gested it 2 weeks after the Geneva talks 
began in 1958.” 

Answer. “World opinion has changed, but 
Russian intransigence has changed but little. 
The so-called concessions that the Soviets 
have made amount to very little. Actually, 
if you boil them down, they have conceded 
more in form than in substance.” 

Question. “Where does this leave us? 
What if we resume testing? Would world 
opinion censure us?” 

Answer. “Well, much would depend on 
the manner of resumption. I cannot give 
a certain answer. From the standpoint of 
disarmament, there is little difference in the 
perfection of an intercontinental balistic 
missile and in the perfection of the nuclear 
warhead. They are both part of the same 
missile. Yet a psychological and political 
element has attached itself to nuclear tests, 
even though that testing is done in a man- 
ner that does not contaminate the world’s 
atmosphere. 

“Let me turn to one unusual occurrence. 
‘Though we have been at the conference table 
with the Russians for 16 months, we have 
not yet asked them whether they have con- 
ducted underground tests. I suggested to 
the Secretary of State that we do so. I 
had a letter recently saying that the dele- 
gation in Geneva had been asked to ascertain 
the answer to that question. 

Question. “In your judgment is there a 
necessity for the United States to conduct 
further nuclear weapons tests for reasons 
of security?’ 

Answer. “I am a layman and there are 
many persons more qualified to speak on this 
subject. I have not reached a conclusion 
myself whether, if empowered with the de- 
cision, I would resume underground testing. 
But until we are sure that the Russians are 
not doing so, then at the very least we should 
keep ourselves free to make the decision as 
to whether we do. 

“To begin with, I think the President made 
a serious strategic error in August 1958, by 
his unilateral stoppage of all tests. This has 
operated now for 18 months to give to the 
Soviets that which they desired—the com- 
plete stoppage of nuclear weapons develop- 
ment by testing in this country without any 
system of inspection in the Soviet Union to 
give us assurance that the Russians are not 

ing with weapons development 
through underground tests, without any real 
progress being made to bring the Russians 
into the family of nations under a system of 
obedience to law and order, 

“I think the President recouped his posi- 
tion somewhat by declining on December 29, 
1959, to extend this ban on all tests.” 

Question. “What could further testing do 
for the U.S. military program?” 

Answer. “Maybe I could boil it down to a 
basic problem. The area in which the Rus- 
sians appear to be furthest ahead of us is 
in rocket thrust, the ability to hoist into 
intercontinental space a heavier payload. 
Our missiles are much smaller. The smaller 
the missile, the greater the need for increas- 
ing the explosive power of the warhead.” 
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Question, “Are there any types of inspec- 
tion systems that you feel have possibilities 
that perhaps we should now begin to push or 
explore? I am thinking mainly of the idea 
that recently came into the open that un- 
manned, underground detection systems 
could overcome some of the Soviet objectiqns 
to an inspection system.” 

Answer. “Of course, improvements will be 
made in scientific instruments. The basic 
problem, however, is the freedom of a scien- 
tific team to inspect not according to a polit- 
ical quota but any time and place where 
scientific requirements would dictate. Now 
the Soviets have steadfastly given political 
direction to their scientists. Our scientists 
have gone to Geneva in two conferences free 
from political dictation.” 

Question. “What about the problem of 
bringing other nations into the control 
system?” 

Answer. “France, of course, must now be 
brought into it. Red China must be brought 
into the agreement, else underground tests 
could proceed undetected in Red China. 
Whether they should be brought into the 
negotiations at this particular stage, I am 
not prepared to say for the moment.” 

Question, “How does the nuclear test ban 
negotiation relate to the broader question 
of disarmament, in your opinion?” 

Answer, “Unless there is some success 
achieved in the Geneva Conference on 
Nuclear Weapons, then there can be no 
real optimism for success of the general dis- 
armament conference in which the prob- 
lems are far more complicated and diffi- 
cult—a nuclear explosion, for instance, 
being so much easier to detect than a stored 
or concealed weapon. 

“This is one reason why I had suggested 
early that the United States stake for itself 
an achievable goal in a field where we could 
detect a Russian violation if they did not 
follow our example. Because of this proba- 
bility of detection, we could likely force 
the Soviet Union into either actual or tacit 
agreement with us. Their respect for in- 
ternational agreement could be demon- 
strated or their perfidy detected. 

“The achievement of this kind of ar- 
rangement, it seems to me, is the real goal 
of the nuclear test conference. It is very 
important that success, even very limited, 
be achieved.” 


New York Egg Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
poultry business in New York State con- 
stitutes one of the most vital and flour- 
ishing aspects of the agricultural life 
of the State. In official recognition of 
this fact, Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller has 
proclaimed the month of March as “New 
York Egg Month.” 

In view of the significance of this ac- 
tion to the health and prosperity of New 
York State, I ask unanimous consent 
that Governor Rockefeller’s proclama- 
tion be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcOrRD. 

There being no objection, the proc- 
lamation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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PROCLAMATION OF THE STATE OF NEW York 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, ALBANY 

Our poultry farms are a highly important 
factor in the economy of the Empire State. 
In cash income produced, the egg business 
ranks second only to dairying in our State. 
Nutritionally speaking, eggs are a perfect 
food, completely uncontaminated since they 
come in their own, germproof containers 
the shell. The content includes vitamins, 
proteins, minerals and amino acids. 

The production of eggs is an essential in- 
dustry. The men and women engaged in it 
render an absolutely vital service and should 
be encouraged. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do 
hereby proclaim the month of March 1960 
as “New York Egg Month,” and I urge that 
full recognition be given to the role of poul- 
trymen in our economy. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 24th day of February in the year 
of our Lord 1960. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 

By the Governor: 

Wir.tuMm J. Ronan, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


Two Red Telephones and One Atlas 
Missile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, articles 
in the Los Angeles Times and the Los 
Angeles Examiner, both dated February 
29, 1960, correctly assert that the total 
strength of the United States in ready- 
to-launch intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles is one. I know this to be a fact, 
but I hadn’t said so on the floor of the 
Senate because I was afraid it might be 
regarded as security information. 

The articles are written by Mr. Julian 
Hartt for the Los Angeles Examiner and 
by Mr. Marvin Miles of the Los Angeles 
Times. After a visit to Vandenberg Air 
Force Base, Mr. Hartt observes that, 
“The bones of our skeleton of defense 
rattled loudly.” Mr, Miles makes an ex- 
cellent analysis of our defense weakness. 
I commend these articles to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Examiner, Feb. 

29, 1960] 
ONE ICBM MOUNTED IN ALL UNITED STATES— 
SoLE ATLAS POISED AT VANDENBERG 
(By Julian Hartt) 

Santa Marra, February 28—The total 
strength of the United States in ready-to- 
launch ICBM’s—intercontinental ballistic 
missiles—is one. 

Just one missile—an Atlas. 

This one fact stood out among all others 
when Vandenberg Air Force Base—America’s 
only “operational” ICBM launcher—-was 
opened today for a “look in any closet.” 
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The bones of our skeleton of defense rattled 
loudly during that inspection. There are two 
red telephones to order a firing. But there 
is only one Atlas ready to launch. 

Of course, this Convair-built Atlas has the 
capability of dropping right into the Krem- 
lin, blasting the heart out of Moscow, if an 
attack upon us dictated instant retaliation. 

But: 

1. No missile is 100 percent reliable. It 
might. not get off the ground. It might go 
as far awry as Discoverer IX earlier this 
month, and be blown up on command no 
farther away than the nearby farming town 
of Guadalupe. 

2. Any such situation presumes an attack, 
and it would be sheer folly to assume further 
that the Soviets would not make Vanden- 
berg a primary target in a space-age “Pearl 
Harbor.” Exposed like a telephone pole in 
the desert, our lonely Atlas could be crippled 
or killed by a “near miss” atomic warhead 
dropping miles away. 

3. And even if this Atlas’s thermonuclear 
warhead were dropped inside the Kremlin 
walls—our guidance is that good, even better 
than President Eisenhower announced some 
weeks ago—there probably wouldn't be any- 
one home anyhow. After all, the Russians 
would be the only ones to know in advance 
what they meant to do. 

This is not to say the Air Force, and the 
equally-dedicated civilians working under 
the Army’s Corps of Engineers, are not doing 
their utmost at Vandenberg AFB to hurry 
America’s readiness at top speed. 

The holes are being dug for the followon 
Titan ICBM, and for the underground Atlas 
housings yet to be tested. Elsewhere the 
Atlas. and Titan launch bases are being 
rushed. 

We also have the Thor (300 to 1,750 miles 
range) missiles on duty in England, ready 
to go with nuclear warheads whenever the 
two ignition keys—labeled “war” and 
“peace” and held by British and American 
officers—are slipped into the launch locks 
and turned. 

There also has been much publicity about 
Atlas becoming operational 5 months ago, 
tempered by the admission there are but 
three launch pads available at Vandenberg 
AFB for combat firings. 

It is quite impressive and dramatic, too, 
that a young officer in the Atlas blockhouse 
wears a pistol to protect himself—presumably 
against other Americans—and the encapsu- 
lated code word he wears about his neck on 
a chain. That is to verify the “fire” order 
he might one day receive over the red phones, 
one linked to First Missile Division, the 
other to Strategic Air Command headquar- 
ters in Omaha, Nebr. 

But the fact remains: 

As of this writing, one of the three Atlases 
is ready to go in a less-than-20-minute count- 
down. 

The second is still in a gantry, and the 
console has as many red lights—indicating 
“not ready”—as green. 

And the third is lying down under main- 
tenance. 

The young officer has a more terrible re- 
sponsibility than even he may know—two 
telephones; one missile. 





VANDENBERG’S THREE ATLAS Paps Form TOTAL 
MIssILE RETALIATION POWER 


(By Marvin Miles) 


VANDENBERG AFB, February 28.—Three At- 
las launching pads on this vast Strategic Air 
Command base represent—as of today—this 
Nation’s sole ICBM retaliation capability 
within the required 15-minute reaction time. 

And they are “soft” pads, vulnerable, un- 
protected against incoming missile warheads. 

Furthermore, it is virtually impossible to 
keep three missiles in full combat readiness 
every minute of every day, considering main- 
tenance, checkout procedures, etc. 
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Hence there are short periods from time to 
time when America’s immediate retaliatory 
strength is limited to two missiles—or even 
one—that could be launched in a quarter- 
hour countdown. 

If Russia attacked the United States with 
missiles today, a flight of three Atlases would 
be the biggest ICBM counterassault the Na- 
tion could expect to launch—“in time.” 

True, there might be time to haul up 
other missiles and launch them, but this 
cannot be assured. 

No one can doubt that any missile assault 
launched against the United States today 
would pinpoint Vandenberg as a primary 
target to prevent, if possible, immediate 
ICBM retaliation. 

Such an intercontinental nuclear attack 
would be delivered in a half hour at 15,000 
m.p.h., hence the insistence on a 15-minute 
reaction (launch) time for U.S. retaliation 
missiles. 7 

The chance of launching a second flight 
of Atlases would depend on the accuracy of 
enemy missiles. 

But there is little doubt about that accu- 
racy at this sprawling base 140 miles north- 
west of Los Angeles that would become an 
instant “frontline” in any major war of the 
future. 

This is the situation in an uneasy world 
and amidst Washington arguments on the 
missile gap. 

OTHER BASES PLANNED 


Other Atlas bases are planned, of course. 
A dozen more have been announced, with 
Warren AFB, Cheyenne, Wyo., scheduled to 
become operational “sometime soon” as the 
second American ICBM stronghold. 

Meanwhile crews of SAC’s ist Missile 
Division here work constantly to keep three 
of the big birds on the pads, ready for 
flight—missiles armed with thermonuclear 
warheads, already programed to fly fixed 
trajectories to secret, predetermined tar- 
gets. 

The basic mission of the ist Missile Divi- 
sion, commanded by tall, heavy-set Maj. 
Gen. David Wade, is the training of missile 
crews, although the three unprotected Atlas 
pads—resulting from a crash program to 
achieve ICBM operational status soonest— 


are primarily combat-ready units. 


NEARING READINESS 


Three horizontal Atlas launchers are 
nearing readiness, systems that maintain the 
missiles horizontally, but shielded to some 
degree by concrete.walls and roll-away roofs. 

In action, the roof is hauled clear to ex- 
pose the bird which is then erected for 
launching within the walled shelter. 

Two other horizontal launchers are also 
being developed, but these will offer more 
protection, for they will be bunker types, 
housing a missile just underground. with a 
protective roof at surface level. 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


In addition, a silo Atlas facility is under 
construction, a vast underground pit 174 
feet deep, 52 feet in diameter, in which the 
missile will. be stored vertically beneath 
massive steel-and-concrete doors. 

This system provides for subsurface fuel- 
ing after which the missile would be raised 
to ground level by an elevator and fired from 
the surface. 

Together with the Atlas complexes, Van- 
denberg will have underground silo systems 
for Titan, the ICBM (now under flight test) 
that will follow Atlas into operational 
status. 

COMPLEX OF TUNNELS 

The first Titan silo with an elevator to 
surface the missile for launching is now 
nearing completion with its complex of 
tunnels and underground facilities, and 
probably four more such silos will be con- 
structed here. The Army’s Corps of Engi- 
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neers supervises all such construction proj- 
ects 


And in the future, the base no doubt will 
have Minuteman, the smaller, solid-propel- 
lant ICBM, a third-generation missile that 
will be maintained in silos like a cartridge 
in a rifle chamber and actually fired from 
underground. (Minuteman also will be 
launched from railroads cars to provide the 
protection of mobility.) 

These various installations, with the ex- 
ception of Minuteman for which a site is 
now considered, were shown to news- 
men for the first time today when this secret 
missile base was really opened to the press. 

(Vandenberg officers declined to comment 
on reports that hush-hush developments on 
the base include at least one new silo system 
designed to permit a Titan launch from un- 
derground. This Titan will feature cryo- 
genic (supercooled) propellants, informed 
sources say. Another report indicates an 
even newer Titan for underground launch 
will have storable fuel.) 


PRIMARILY FOR TRAINING 


Most if these missile complexes, with the 
exception of designated operational launch- 
ers and a special Discoverer polar orbit satel- 
lite pad, serve (or will serve) a training 
function primarily. 

In a war emergency, they would, of course, 
be available for combat launch—provided 
there is sufficient warning. : 

The systems also serve as test beds for 
various types of missile launch installations 
and point up changes or modifications that 
should be incorporated in future operational 
facilities. 

Newsmen were impressed with the huge 
and complex system making up the Titan 
silo launcher and reached the pit after walk- 
ing 820 feet through a tunnel that connects 
it with the underground control center. 

In reality an underground gantry, the silo 
is awesome in size and looking into its 165- 
foot depth develops the same dizzy feeling 
as peering down the side of a building. 
Concrete lined, air conditioned, and filled 
with a maze of steel and cables and piping 
to provide for its intricate systems, the 40- 
foot-wide silo is topped at the surface with 
two incredible steel and concrete doors al- 
most 4 feet thick and weighing 283 tons 
each—protection against a nuclear blast. 

Newsmen also were shown; the operation 
of the horizontal launchers, given details of 
the intricate lauach procedures and per- 
mitted close-up inspection of Thor IRBM 
training pads, the Discoverer launch pad 
where an Agena second stage was being 
mated to a Thor booster for the forthcoming 
launch of the Discoverer XI satellite. 

They were invited into control centers, 
taken on an inspection tour of the missile 
assembly area, shown the amazing pit that ~ 
will eventually be the Atlas silo and allowed 
to study the Atlas both in maintenance and 
gantry phase. 

Despite the brooding menace of the big 
missiles, however, the most intriguing area 
visited was the launch control center for the 
combat Atlas complex—the heart of the 
operation. 

Here the wall panel light systems showed 
the standby condition of each of the three 
missiles. Twin consoles faced each wall 
panel, one for the launch operator, one for 
the launch analyst. Behind them a third 
console summarized conditions for the 
launch control officer, hence a panel and 
three consoles for each missile. 


FLASH INFORMATION 


On the consoles themselves, red, green, 
yellow, and white lights flashed information 
on the operation of the maze of systems in 
each Atlas—green indicating ready or “go,” 
red for not ready or “no go”—perhaps a mal- 
function; yellow for “in process,” white for 
proper valve status. 
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The chains of colored lights on the con- 
soles gave the green-colored control center 
somewhat the aspect of a reereation room 
with a series of complex pinball machines in 


But the false atmosphere of relaxation was 

immediately by the automatic pis- 

tol worn by the officer in charge, by the 
sealed capsule he worn around his neck. 

The sealed capsule worn by tlie officer in 
charge contains coded secret instructions 
for the quick verification of any SAC firing 
order so the command system cannot be 
gimmicked by unauthorized persons. 

Reporters came away with high respect 
for the job being done at Vandenberg, for 
the command system and the crews respon- 
sible for maintaining and launching the 
huge birds. 

They saw eight Atlases on the base—three 

eon the ready pads, four in missile assembly 
(two operational, two training), one in a 
horizontal launcher. Then they saw two 
more being delivered from Convair as they 
departed. 

Reaction was unanimous: 

“Wish we had more.” 


Primitive People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a mod- 
ern age—in which discoveries in the 
technological, scientific, industrial, agri- 
cultural, and other fields, are creating 
ever-new conditions, we find that, as a 
people, we need to constantly attempt to 
obtain a perspective of the values and 
influences affecting our lives, as well as 
the directions in which we are traveling. 

The challenge is particularly great, in 
an era in which the survival of our 
system is threatened by an opposing 
system that adheres to none of the prin- 
ciples, precepts, and ideals which we feel 
are fundamental to progress or a happy 
life. 

In relation to the fast-advancing con- 
ditions, it has been said that “we are a 
primitive people” in a new world. 

Recently, the National Grange 
Monthly published an editorial by Her- 
schel D. Newsom, master of the Grange, 
entitled “Primitive People.” 

Reflecting on the need for maintaining 
a kind of mountaintop perspective, to 
assure the course of our journey through 
this modern age, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRIMITIVE PEOPLE 
(By Merschel D. Newsom, master, National 
Grange) 

“We are primitive people in a new world.” 

Dr. Arthur Schuck, chief Scout executive, 
speaking on a 50th anniversary program of 
the Boy Scouts, made this thought-provok- 
ing statement, one that is a little deflating. 
Perhaps we had better look at it seriously. 

The “new world” may be a development 
we have but partially understood. A state- 
ment by the U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, 
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announcing the completion of negotiations 
of the articles of agreement of the Interna- 
tional Development Association (now being 
transmitted by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, to each 
of its 68-member governments), is perhaps 
just another chapter in the unfolding of this 
“new world.” Whether or not the United 
States will subscribe the $320 million, and 
whether or not subscriptions, totaling some 
$440-odd millions, will be immediately 
forthcoming from other member coun- 
tries, will provide a measure of the signifi- 
cance of this new world, and of our respon- 
sibilities internationally in such a world. 


TWO SYSTEMS 


It is apparent that the struggle between 
two systems of economics and political phi- 
losophies will go on for a long time. To meet 
the challenge successfully, we must thor- 
oughly understand that people of the world 
will make decisions on the basis of their own 
estimates or understanding of the effective- 
ness of the competing systems, economically, 
politically, and philosophically to serve their 
interests and needs. We must also under- 
stand that our ability to continue to help the 
peoples of the rest of the world to meet 
those needs, is determined by the degree to 
which we keep our own house—our eco- 
nomic structure—in proper order. 

The IDA is being proposed by the admin- 
istration. In fact, a resolution by the Con- 
gress directs the preparation of the articles 
of agreement for the purpose of providing 
extra credit, over and above normal credit 
facilities, for economic development in sev- 
eral countries. 

Even here in America we find that 
extraordinary measures are necessary to 
meet the capital requirements in agriculture 
and other segments of the economy. The 
tremendous demand for capital indicates the 
extent to which we are substituting improved 
equipment and methods for man-hours. 
We have done a great deal of this, within 
agriculture especially. Agricultural output 
per man-hour has increased by 83 percent 
in less than 20 years while industrial output 
in America has increased by only 30 percent 
in the same period. 

Despite the fact that farm marketing last 
year set a new all-time record, however, net 
farm income from all sources was down 
some 12-15 percent. 

We: have serious challenges in the world 
and within our own country. The contribu- 
tion that our progress makes to our stand- 
ard of living, to our well-being in America— 
both rural and urban—depends upon our 
ability to translate the improved man-hour 
efficiency into a sound division of benefits 
to the three parties concerned: 

1. Unless the producers, from the stand- 
point of management and ownership, realize 
a reasonable profit from such substitution, 
the proper amount of capital for continuing 
the process will not be long available. 

2. Unless the worker, be he farm owner, 
operator, manager, or employee, receives com- 
pensation in reasonable proportion to the 
production resulting from his work, the sub- 
stitution of equipment for labor may well 
be a threat to his living standard, and iIn- 
deed. to that of all American workers. 

3. Unless society as a whole (consumers 
and users of products of industry where such 
substitution is made) receives reasonable 
benefit from the increased efficiency, the 
rising living standard necessary to generate 
both purchasing power and capital will be 
diminished or absent. In this event, bids 
for capital required inevitably will raise the 
cost of such capital. (This is the real rea- 
son that interest rates go up.) 

The rising level of indebtedness in agri- 
culture, in spite of the phenomenal increase 
in productivity indicates that the producer 
does not realize a reasonable profit from his 
capital investment. 
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This, in turn, coupled with indications 
that we are not attaining the objective in 
No. 3 above, shows that we must examine 
carefully the question of whether we are 
primitive people—whether we are mature 
enough as a people to keep our own house 
in order that we may meet successfully the 
challenges in the New World. 


Appointment of Dr. Jerry C. McCall, of 
Oxford, Miss., as Assistant to Dr. Wern- 
her von Braun, Director of Development 
Operations, Division of Army Ballistic 
Agency, Huntsville, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
just learned of the appointment of Dr. 
Jerry C. McCall, of Oxford, Miss., as 
assistant to Dr. Wernher von Braun, 
Director of the Developments Operations 
Division of the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency at Huntsville. Dr. McCall is a 
resident of Oxford, Miss., and has been 
trained in the field of mathematics with 
specialty in the computation field. I am 
particularly proud that Dr. von Braun 
chose Dr. McCall from available scien- 
tific talent and know that Dr. McCall’s 
contribution to the successful space 
team located at Huntsville will be most 
constructive. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
press release from Huntsville, Ala., an- 
nouncing the appointment of Dr. McCall 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the’ 
RecorD, as follows: 

HUNTSVILLE, ALA.—Dr. Jerry C. McCall, 32, 
of Oxford, Miss., has been named assistant 
to Dr. Wernher von Braun, director of the 
Development Operations Division, Army Bal- 
listic Missile Agency. , 

Dr. McCall’s duties will include carrying 
out special projects and conducting program 
studies for the director, and maintaining 
liaison with Dr. von Braun's laboratories, 
other Government agencies, and industry. 

The organization which Dr, von Braun 
heads is proposed for transfer to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
July 1 under terms of a presidential recom- 
mendations to Congress. 

Dr. McCall joined the Missile Agency late 
last year as a member of the scientific staff 
in the computation laboratory. He assumed 
the new position effective March 1. 

Dr. McCall holds B.A. and M.A. degrees: in 
mathematics from the University of Mis- 
sissippi, and B.S. and Ph. D. degrees in 
mathematics from the University of Illinois. 
In the field of pure mathematics he special- 
ized in theoretical aspects of the design of 
electrical systems. 

Formerly he taught. mathematics at both 
Illinois and Mississippi. At Illinois, his work 
included the application of digital computers 
to Navy fleet defense systems. After leaving 
the university, he joined the International 
Business Machines Corp., at Springfield, Ill. 
where he worked in the industrial applica- 
tion of digital computers. Later, he was 
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executive vice president of the Midwest Com- 
puter Service, Inc., of Decatur, Ill. 

Dr. McCall has been initiated in the fol- 
lowing honorary organizations: Phi Kappa 
Pi, scholastic fraternity; Omicron Delta 
Kappa; Chi Epsilon, engineering fraternity; 
Pi Mu Epsilon, mathematics fraternity; and 
Sigma XI, research fraternity. He also holds 
membership in the American Mathematics 
Society; the American Rocket Society, and 
the Association for Computing Machinery. 

A Navy veteran, Dr. McCall, is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs, E. F. McCali, of Oxford, Miss. 
He is married to the former Marget Denton, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Denton, of 
Tupelo, Miss. The McCalls and their two 
daughters, Betsy, 3 years, and Lynn, 6 
months, reside at 525 Trousdale Drive, Hunts- 
ville. 





Joyce Anne Thompson, a _ Talented 
Science Student of Charleston, W. Va., 
Wins National Honors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, our 
younger generation are often character- 
ized as “scattered-brained’’—not using 
their brains—but there is much evidence 
to prove that the lads and lassies in our 
high schools very often possess well or- 
ganized mental powers. 

Joyce Anne Thompson, of Charleston, 
W. Va., is in the National Capital as one 
of the 40 finalists during a busy week 
of activity for the young men and young 
women who have merited the honors of 
a select group... The other youth from 
our State who were among the list of 
448 to receive awards, are Elizabeth 
Brock and Andrew McCormick, also of 
Charleston; Suzanne Saliga, of Clarks- 
burg, and George Harper and Vaude 
Linde, both of St. Albans. 


Mr. President, it was pleasant to be 
visited by Joyce Anne, who told me of 
her project report. I-ask unanimous 
consent that this material be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

MEASURING THE HALF LIFE OF FREE RADICALS 


Polymerization by free radicals is the 
most important process employed by the 
billion-dollar plastics industry, as well as 
the rubber and acrylic fiber industries. 
Through reading and talking with polymer 
chemists I became interested in discovering 
just how free radicals behave. ‘These very 
unstable molecules can exist for only a very 
short time under ordinary conditions before 
combining either with other free radicals 
or with other molecules, 

My first step in developing a project on 
free radicals was to find out their structure 
and what causes them to form. The most 
common source of free radicals is an organic 
peroxide. When ultraviolet light passes 
through certain peroxides the molecules 
split at the oxygen double bonds and free 
Tadicals are formed. Using ultraviolet 
light to produce radicals seemed the best 
way for me to carry out my initial experi- 
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ments, Therefore I had to set up an ap- 
paratus that would produce a large enough 
concentration of radicals to be measured. 

I chose dibenzoyl peroxide as my radical- 
former since ultraviolet light was supposed 
to break it up comparatively easily and be- 
cause this peroxide was relatively safe and 
easy to handle. Then I decided to use acryl- 
onitrile as the monomer because it would 
react readily with the peroxide radical to 
form a polymer which was insoluble in the 
monomer and, therefore, easily seen and re- 
covered. A special 100-watt mercury arc 
was used as the source of the ultraviolet 
light. 

“The first apparatus tried was not success- 
ful because when I tried to form the free 
radicals in a separate solution they com- 
bined too rapidly to build up a high enough 
concentration for effective polymerization. 
Evidently the only way polymer could be 
produced would be to dissolve the radical- 
former in the monomer and then form the 
radicals right in the monomer with the 
ultraviolet light. 

My second apparatus was more successful. 
At least radicals were obviously produced 
because polymer was formed, However, this 
time the problem was that the polymer was 
formed so rapidly that the polymerization 
temperature went out of control and the 
polymer virtually exploded from the volu- 
metric flask. This problem was easily rem- 
edied by placing the flask in a water bath 
of ice water. A magnetic stirrer was used 
to keep the water circulating and the tem- 
perature constant. . 

Now that I had a means of producing free 
radicals, I had to find a method of deter- 
mining their half-life. It appeared that this 
problem could be solved by using a method 
developed by Dr. H. W. Melville in England. 
With this method the steady flow of ultra- 
violet light is broken up into light flickers. 
When the duration of the dark period ap- 
proaches the half-life of the free radical the 
rate of polymerization will begin to decrease. 
By plotting the flickering rate against the 
rate of polymerization I could determine the 
half-life of the radical. 

To obtain this flickering light I placed a 
motor-driven sectored wheei directly in front 
of the mercury arc. The mercury arc was 
placed in a shield which not only directed 
the light only toward the sectored wheel, 
but also protected the eyes from this power- 
ful and damaging light. The wheel was ar- 
ranged so that it completely blocked the 
light when a sector was in front of the lamp 
but allowed the full flow of light to pene- 
trate the flask when an open section was in 
front of the lamp. For convenience the 
light and dark flashes were made exactly 
equal. A wide range of flickering rates was 
obtained by varying the speed of the motor 
driving the sectored wheel and by using 
wheels with different sized sectors. 

The polymerization rate was determined 
by measuring the amount of polymer formed 
as the polymerization proceeded. Since the 
density of the polymer is greater than the 
density of the monomer there is a decrease 
in the volume of the polymerization mix- 
ture as the polymer is formed, This decrease 
in volume is directly proportional to the 
amount of polymer former and, thus, may be 
used to calculate the degree of conversion 
of monomer to polymer. The decrease in 
volume during polymerization can be deter- 
mined from the decrease in the height of 
the liquid in the narrow neck of the flask. 
A small cathetometer was used to follow this 
change in height. Since the volume change 
due to polymerization is quite small, care- 
ful control of the polymerization tempera- 
ture is necessary to avoid error from this 
source. , 

So far I have not made enough trials to en- 
able me to make a graph which could be 
used to compute the half-life of the benzoyl 
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radical. However, I have solved many of the 
problems which have arisen. After making 
more runs at different flickering rates 1 
should be able to calculate this value. 


desired polymer, has the approp: 
tion time, and is least expensive to use, I 
hope my efforts will be of value in acquiring 
this knowledge. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 


documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 


(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


* Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Sénator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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What's Right With West Virginia; There 
Are Health and Hope in Its Two Great- 


est Resources—the People and the 
Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Saturday Evening Post pub- 
lished an article entitled “The Strange 
Case of West Virginia.” Both Senators 
from West Virginia have heretofore dis- 
cussed the Post story in this body. Sub- 
sequently, I wrote to the executive editor 
of that periodical and suggested that the 
Post should consider exposing its vast 
circulation to another article about West 
Virginia with a different approach than 
that employed by the author of the one 
published in the magazine’s February 6, 
1960, issue. In response, the executive 
editor replied that he was “sorry to say 
that the Post cannot grant space for an 
article of rebuttal.” 

When this exchange of correspondence 
was made available to the newspaper edi- 
tors of West Virginia by me, the editor 
of the Charleston Gazette, Harry G. 
Hoffmann, telegraphed an invitation 
that I prepare the article for publication 
in that newspaper. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, “What’s Right With 
West Virginia,” be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat’s RIGHT WITH WEST VIRGINIA 
(By JENNINGS RANDOLPH, U.S. Senator from 
West Virginia) 

Is West Virginia a dying State—is it 
chronically and critically ill—or are its prob- 
lems those of localized infection which will 
respond to specific as well as general courses 
of treatment? 

As with an individual, so with the body 
politic, there must be a diagnosis of the ail- 
ment, consideration for its causes, evaluation 
of the patient’s resources, and then a pre- 
scription of treatment to bring renewed 
health. 

There is indeed a sickness in our State. 

h My responsibilities as a Senator from West 
_ Virginia have made necessary*a focusing of 
attention upon many aspects of this fact, 
& consequence of which has been that I have 
Teceived rather intemperate criticism from 
Some quarters. But a fact is a condition 
which must be faced, and it is a fact that 
there are some extraordinary circumstances 
in our State which demand attention. It is 
axiomatic that a problem is not solved by 
according it nothing more than neglect. A 
public official must expect to be subject to 
censure as well as commendation, but to be 
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censured for inaction and inattention to con- 
ditions which require vital action and to fail 
to consider adequately all sides of a question 
are matters against which alert, patriotic 
citizens must and will arise and take appro- 
priate action. 


HEALTH AND HOPE IN WEST VIRGINIA 


When I point out that there are health 
and hope in West Virginia, as well as sick- 
ness, and when I declare that ours is not a 
dying State, I cannot, with fairness, be ac- 
cused of having assumed a Pollyanna 
attitude. 


BEAUTIFUL SCENERY OF WEST VIRGINIA 


On one of my recént trips from Washing- 
ton back to West Virginia, I was a passenger 
on Eastern Airlines Flight 463, with Charles- 
ton as the destination. It was a clear day. 
There were only a few scattered cumulus 
clouds below as we crossed the Blue Ridge 
Mountains and approached the Appalachians 
at an altitude of 8,000 feet. Our pilot, Capt. 
George H. Miller, announced that we were 
flying over West Virginia—‘a State with 
magnificent scenery,’’ he commented. The 
pilot did not refer to our unemployment 
rate, to abandoned and worked out coal 


mines, nor to the habits of some of our 
mountain people. He spoke of the beauty 
of West Virginia. 


Later, at Kanawha Airport, on the out- 
skirts of Charleston, Captain Miller added 
to his earlier comments on the scenery of 
West Virginia and told us of the kindness 
and hospitality of the men and women whom 
he encounters on his frequent fishing trips 
to the South Branch Valley of the Potomac 
in our State. 

This occurrence is related because, in his 
remarks to the plane’s passengers, Captain 
Miller touched upon the two greatest re- 
sources of our State-—-the people and the 
land. 

This is the substance from which we will 
fashion our future, and the new frontier 
of our State will be what you, the people, 
make it—what you demand. will be. This 
is a belief which I have maintained through- 


out my adult life since first having expressed. 


it in an article for the West Virginia Review 
magazine in the mid-1920’s at the time any 
friend, Phil Conley, was its publisher. We 
need more men and women who construc- 
tively chronicle and build West Virginia on 
the foundation of its finest assets—the 
people and the land. 


SPIRIT OF THE PEOPLE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


As West Virginians, we are familiar with 
the spirit which once moved among our 
people and is reputed to have inspired 
George Washington to remark, “Leave me 
but a banner to plant upon the mountains 
of West Augusta, and I will gather around 
me the men who will lift our bleeding coun- 
try from the dust and set her free.” 

And who has not heard quoted the vivid 
description of Thomas Jefferson when he 
first viewed the confluence of the Potomac 
and Shenandoah Rivers and said: “In the 
moment of their junction they rush to- 
gether against the mountain, rend it as under 
they pass off to the sea. The scene is worth 
@ voyage across the Atlantic.” 

True, these stories belong to a realm of 
history. And perhaps they are merely 
apocryphal. But if so, yet they illuminate 
a kind of truth which lives even in the 
fictions of history, for they refer to the time- 
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less spirit of our people and the enduring 
strength and beauty of our land. 

And certainly the resources of our citizens, 
and the natural, industrial, economic, and 
scenic resources of our earth are equal to 
the challenges posed by our present economic 
difficulties. But first we must have a clear 
understanding of the nature of our prob- 
lems. 

IMPORTANCE OF COAL MINING 


Probably the most widely accepted expla- 
nation of our condition is that it is due to 
the mechanization of the coal mines. While 
this is certainly a major faetor, it is a gross 
oversimplification to reduce our complex 
circumstances to such a single set of terms. 

Competition with other fuels and techno- 
logical developments within our national in- 
dustrial and transportation systems are 
equally important factors in our coal mining 
economy. Coal is basic to the economy of 
our State, but any consideration which treats 
of coal alone is inadequate. 


FARMING AND INDUSTRY 


We have, in effect, at least five distinctive 
patterns of geographic and economic special- 
ization. 

In the eastern panhandle, the economy is 
based largely upon fruit, végetable, and 
poultry farming; in the northern panhandle 
the base is principally the iron and steel 
industry; in the central area, coal, timber, 
and livestock raising predominate; in the 
southern section of the State, coal is the 
foundation; and in the Kanawha Valley and 
mid-Ohio Valley, economic life turns pre- 
dominantly about the immense chemical 
development. Nor should we fail to ac- 
knowledge the significance of the new 
aluminum industry concentrated in the 
Ohio Valley, as well as our pottery, glass, 
and hardwood industries in West Virginia. 

Even the briefest summary reveals an 
amazingly varied and rich economy, and one 
which is certainly unmatched in its profu- 
sion and contribution to our national 
wealth, except by the larger States of the 
Union. 

Yet, despite the variety and productivity 
of the State’s economy, and despite the de- 
velopment of new industries and the ex- 
pansion of established ones, we continue to 
be confronted with the stubborn problem of 
an unemployment rate almost twice that of 
the national average. The main reason for 
this seeming paradox is that the areas of 
industrial expansion have been those in 
which there is already a high degree of 
mechanization and, therefore, a high rate 
of capital investment per worker. We have 
not maintained an equivalent rate of ex- 
pansion in peripheral and subsidiary eco- 
nomic activities and in those areas where 
the slack in employment must be overcome. 

A later article will deal with this problem 
in more detail, but it might be revealing to 
note at this point a comparison between the 
percentage of our labor force in certain em- 
ployment categories in West Virginia and in 
the Nation as a whole. 

These are some examples which need 
amplification: 

In West Virginia 14.5 percent of our labor 
force is employed in wholesale and retail 
trade, but for the United States as a whole 
the figure is 20 percent. 

In the fields of finance, insurance, and 
real estate, only 2.1 percent of West Vir- 
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ginians find employment in their home State, 
compared with 4.5 percent for the entire 
country. 
. And, in contract construction our em- 
ployment rate is only slightly more than 
one-half that of the national average—3.3 
percent for West Virginia compared with 6 
percent for the Uniged States. 

Although these figures indicate certain 
limitations as we face our present problems, 
they also signify the range of opportunities 
for the inventiveness and initiative of our 
people. And I am confident that the men 
and women of West Virginia will be equal 
to the tasks of the present—as they have 
been in the past. 


Voting Is Not Main Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, uncer leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
splendid editorial entitled “Voting Is Not 
Main Issue” from the Augusta (Ga.) 
Chronicle, the South’s oldest news- 
paper: 

Vortnc Is Nor Main Issue 

The big lie has been given to the argument 
that the principal aim of the pending civil 
rights legislation in the Senate is to insure 
voting rights for all people. 

That sanctimonious bleat, the cry of such 
newspapers as the New York Times and the 
Washington Post, has been refuted by the 
very men whom they support in the Halls of 

, the liberals on both sides of the 
aisle who would impale the South on the 
thorn of political convenience. 

With calculated fervor, the Post declared 
editorially that the “voting provisions are the 
heart of the bill” and that the “vast major- 
ity of the sponsors of the bill so regard 
them.” The Times, with exaggerated piety 
as to intent and complete distortion as to 
treatment, terms “the first and most imme- 
diate barrier to equality of rights is the 
effective denial of the franchise to millions 
of Americans because of their color.” 

The Chronicle offers no opposition to the 
argument that all qualified persons should 
be entitled to vote. We simply say that 
rules governing those qualifications belong 
not to the Federal Government but to the 
individual States. 

But we take issue with those who cry that 
voting rights is the predominant point in 
question, gaining support for that conten- 
tion by the actions of the liberal Democrats 
and Republicans in the Senate who have 
refused to accept a strong voting rights 
measure in exchange for an end to the time 
and energy consuming filibuster now in prog- 
ress. 

If, as the Times says, the administration 
bill against which the filibuster is directed 
is nothing more than a “mild antisegrega- 
tion” measure, why should not those spon- 
soring it be willing to compromise—as would 
those opposing it—and turn their delibera- 
tions to more pressing problems? Could it 
be that sponsors will settle for nothing less 


recognition. ewspaper 
ing published in the Capital of the United 
States know, as most southerners know, that 
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the Constitution, not an on-again-off-again 
ruling of a Supreme Court, is the “law of the 
land” and that a recognition to the con- 
trary would be catastrophic—not innocuous? 

Voting is not, nor should it be, the major 
issue. It is charged that only about 25 per- 
cent of Negroes of voting age in the South 
are registered. Senator RicHarp B. RUSSELL 
effectively pointed out on the floor of the 
Senate Wednesday that only 26 percent of 
voting age Negroes in Cleveland, Ohio, are 
registered—and only 26 percent of those 
registered actually vote. He also cited a 
Civil Rights Commission report praising the 
freedom with which Negroes may register in 
Atlanta, though only 29 percent there do so. 
There may be instances in the South where 
the Negro is denied his voting privilege. But 
that is the exception, not the rule. Right 
here in Augusta, the Weekly Review, a Negro 
newspaper, places the blame for failure of 
Negroes to vote just where it should be 
placed—on the Negro himself, for failing to 
register. Thus, when the New York Times 
charges that “millions” are disfranchised 
because of their color, it must either be 
aware of a flock of disfranchised Negroes in 
the North, or it is guilty of distorting facts. 

No, voting is not the dominant issue. To 
the contrary. It must be the least impor- 
tant issue. Why else would the liberals in 
the Senate be unwilling to go along with just 
a voting bill? 

It is because the entire movement is itself 
an integrated package deal, a bald-faced, 
politically motivated grab for Negro votes 
en bloc. 


Russia’s Giant Rocket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the March 6 issue of Parade magazine 
appears an article entitled ‘“Russia’s 
Giant Rocket.” The article was written 
by the able correspondent, Jack An- 
derson. 

In the article Mr. Anderson points 
out : 

When a Soviet missile plunged into the 
Pacific recently within 800 miles of Pearl 
Harbor, the splash was heard around the 
world. 


He further states: 

From its launching site near the Aral Sea, 
the Russian rocket hurtled 17,767 miles in 
36.5 minutes. It soared to a 765-mile alti- 
tude, streaked back into the atmosphere at 
16,156 miles an hour, and plopped into the 
ocean only 1.2 miles from the bull’s-eye. 
The warhead was huge enough to hold an 
8- -megaton bomb (equivalent to 8 million 
tons of TNT). 


In the article, he further states: 

Yet the biggest shock for the experts was 
the way the Russian warhead ejected an 
instrument package before plunging into the 
ocean. This capsule, once it was thrown 
free of the warhead, apparently used retro- 
rockets to slow its speed. Then a parachute 
blossomed, and it floated gently down upon 
a@ Pacific swell. A Soviet ship was waiting 

nearby to fish it out. The feat required 
split-second timing that left our experts 
with their mouths agape, 


Later in the article he points out 
that— 


The new Russian ICBM first showed up on. 


U.S. radarscopes last summer when two were © 
fired from the northeastern shore of the — 


Caspian Sea into the Pacific halfway be. 
tween the Kamchatka Peninsula and Ha. 
waii. Two Red ships were waiting in the toe 
get area to register the impact. 


Mr. President, in view of the impact 


of the article on the debate now in proc- 
ess, I ask unanimous consent that the 
article by Jack Anderson be printed in 
full in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
A News Report ON Russia’s GIANT ROCKET 
(By Jack Anderson) 


When a Soviet missile plunged into the 
Pacific recently within 800 miles of Pearl 
Harbor, the splash was heard around the 
world. It caused military men here to break 
into a sweat as if from the ocean spray. 

From its launching site near the Aral Sea, 
the Russian rocket hurtled 7,767 miles in 
36.5 minutes. It soared to a 765-mile alti- 
tude, streaked back into the atmosphere at 
16,156 miles an hour, and plopped into the 
ocean ‘only 1.2 miles from the bull’s-eye, 
The warhead was huge enough to hold an 
8-megaton bomb (equivalent to 8 million 
tons of TNT). These frightening figures 
add up to one answer: our cities are now 
only minutes away ffom possible total de- 
struction. 

Yet the biggest shock for the experts was 
the way the Russian warhead ejected an in- 
strument package before plunging into the 
ocean. This capsule, once it was thrown 
free of the warhead, apparently used retro 
rockets to slow its speed. Then a parachute 
blossomed, and it floated gently down upon 
a Pacific swell. A Soviet ship was waiting 
nearby to fish it out. The feat required 
split-second timing that left our experts with 
their mouths agape. 

One Air Force general suggested to Parade 
that it demonstrates Russia’s ability to fire 
a double-barreled missile. 

“Two hydrogen bombs could be loaded into 
a single warhead,” he speculated. “The first 
bomb might be ejected, say, over Detroit 
while the warhead sped on to Chicago.” 
Not two birds with one stone, but two cities 
with one “bird.” 

What is known of this monster missile, 
which has now become the No. 1 threat to 
America’s security? 

As yet our trackers and observers have 
been unable to fit together enough jigsaw 
pieces to form a full profile of the new mis- 
Sile. But from intelligence sources Parade 
can provide its readers with at least a sil- 
houette. 
tails, right.) [Not printed in ReEcorp.] 

What we have may be only a nuclear pop 
compared to the Russian bang. Yet the 
Atlas can strike as far and accurately as the 
Soviet rocket. 

OUT TO SEA 

The new Russian ICBM first showed up on 
US. radioscopes last summer when two were 
fired from the northeastern shore of the 
Caspian Sea into the Pacific half way be- 
tween the Kamchatka Peninsula and Hawaii. 
Two Red ships were waiting in the target 
area to register the impact. 

These shots were never announced by Mos- 
cow or Washington. But Premier Khru- 
shchev mischievously brought them up.dur- 
ing his private talk in the Kremlin with 
Vice President Nrxon. With a straight face, 
Khrushchev said the missiles had taken on 
too much fuel and has overshot into the 


Pacific. He added with a wry smile: “I sup- 


pose you tracked them, since we 
all your missiles.” 
Of course, missiles don’t overshoot because 


someone accidentally pours in too much fuel. — 
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It is even less likely the two observation ships 
would make a navigational error that would 
put them conveniently at the right spot. 

The next series of Pacific tests, proclaimed 
in advance by the Kremlin, began in January. 
Unknown to the public, however, the fan- 
fare that greeted the first successful test was 
hastily shut off after the second launching. 
The second missile blew up; it was the Rus- 
sians’ first ICBM failure in 10 months. The 
world was told later that the third shot was 
really the second in the series. 

How could Russia, just emerging from a 
wheelbarrow technology, manage to build a 
“ missile superior to our own? One answer is 
that the Soviets plunged into missile devel- 
opment before the echoes of World War II 
had died away. While we were leisurely 
patching together our first copy of the Ger- 
man V-2 rocket, the Russians had already 
produced 1,000 V-2’s in the underground 
rocket plant they seized in East Germany. 

From the V-2’s the Russians developed an 
improved version; now known as the T-1. 
Tais was followed by the intermediate-range 
T-2, with a span of 1,200 miles. The big 
bruisers followed: First the T-3A, then its 
ballistic brother, the T-3B. Both were three- 
stage missiles and packed 1,200-pound war- 
heads that could carry 244-megaton bombs. 


ONWARD AND UPWARD 


The latest ICBM, which has been splash- 
ing in the Pacific, is a modification of the 
T-3B. But the genealogy of all Soviet mis- 
siles can be traced to the V-2. 

Perhaps another reason the Russians got 
ahead of us is that we concentrated on 
shrinking the H-bomb. We built a smaller 
H-bomb while they worked on a bigger 
missile. 

While the Atlas packs a nuclear wallop that 
can destroy any military target, the super- 
sized missiles have given Russia a headstart 
in the race to pioneer outer space. 

But just as the British a few centuries 
ago pulled ahead of the Spaniards in pioneer- 
ing the New World, the Americans are now 
rushing to catch up ‘in space. 





Senators Saltonstall and Kennedy and 
Congressman Burke Write Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Management and Union 
Urging Early Settlement of Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Senators SALTONSTALL AND KENNEDY AND 
CONGRESSMAN BURKE WRITE BETHLEHEM 
SHIPBUILDING MANAGEMENT AND UNION 
UrcING EARLY SETTLEMENT OF STRIKE 


Marcu 4, 1960. 

Mr. Dante. D. STROHMETIER, 

Vice President, Shipbuilding Division, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., New York, N.Y. 

Mr. JoHN Grocan, 

International President, Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America, New York, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN; The Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Division strike has now been in progress for 
more than a month. During this time we 
have been in frequent contact with officials 
of the Navy Department, including the Sec- 
retary, the Under Secretary and responsible 
Officials in the Quincy area. At our request, 
Our staffs have discussed this most serious 
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problem with local and national representr- 
tives of the union and with representatives 
of Bethlehem Steel Co. Needless to say, we 
are vitally interested in an early and equita- 
ble settlement of the dispute. 

Our concern in this matter stems not only 
from the serious situation in which workers 
and their families find themselves as a result 
of the prolonged worked stoppage, but also 
because of the most critical delays in de- 
fense production which the strike has en- 
tailed. In addition, trades people and serv~- 
ice industries in Quincy and the entire 
South Shore are feeling the indirect effects 
of the strike. 

We and the people of Quincy are appre- 
hensive that this strike may have serious 
long-term consequences for the economy of 
the area. The people of Quincy are now 
concerned over both their immediate and 
their long-range interests. We have urged 
the Navy to leave the Springfield in Quincy 
pending an early settlement of the strike. 
This the Navy informs us it is planning to 
do, but of course national interest, if the 
strike is prolonged, may require the Navy 
to change its plans. 

While in the.early stages of the dispute 
it appeared that most of the issues were 
susceptible to negotiation and we were hope- 
ful that a settlement could be reached 
quickly, we are now informed by the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service that 
negotiations have slowed down considerably. 
We recognize that there are serious issues 
involved between labor and management but 
none of these appear to us to be insurmount- 
able and we believe that with serieus good- 
faith bargaining on the part of both parties 
to the dispute, a quick agreement can be 
reached. We are greatly disturbed that since 


negotiations have become centered in New — 


York progress has been halting and the par- 
ties have not been meeting as frequently as 
the serious situation seems to demand. We 
are informed that locally both union and 
management are most anxious to bring these 
protracted negotiations to a close and arrive 
at an equitable settlement for all concerned. 
Consequently, we most strongly urge that 
the union and management take every prac- 
tical step to intensify their bargaining efforts 
so that a settlement may be reached 
promptly. 

Above all, we are concerned that the inter- 
ests of Massachusetts people, who have for 
years assisted the Nation and made their 
living through responsible hard work on the 
ships being constructed in Quincy, are given 
full consideration in this controversy. Our 
sailors fought World War II in ships con- 
structed in Quincy. Though we hope the 
cold war will never become a hot war, we 
all hope that America’s deterrent capability 
on the sea will remain strong with the as- 
sistance of the people of Quincy. _We look 
forward to a speedy and amicable settlement 
of the strike. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
U.S. Senate. 
JoHN F, KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate. 
James A. BURKE, 
Member of Congress. 





Conditions in Latin America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on oc- 


casion there has appeared before the 
Senate, to deliver the invocation, a very 
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distinguished Catholic prelate who is a 
longtime friend of mine, I refer to 
Father Joseph F. Thorning, associate 
editor of World Affairs. He has had a 
long tour of duty in Latin America, and 
served in many charges there. 

Recently he delivered an address in re- 
gard to certain situations in Latin Amer- 
ica—in particular, in Brazil. I believe 
his address is of much value, for it deals, 
in part, with the possible attitude of the 
United States in regard to the making of 
loans to the Brazilian Government oil 
monopoly for the development of the 
petroleum interests there. 


I believe his address is of sufficient 
value to have excerpts from it printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, and I so 
request. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FREDERICK, Mp.—Addressing the faculty 
and students of the Visitation Academy, the 
Reverend Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, pastor of 
historic St. Joseph’s Church, Carrollton 
Manor, and a specialist on inter-American 
history, declared that, when President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower meets President Jus- 
celino Kubitschek, of Brazil, next week, “a 
decision will have to be made about US. 
loans to Petrobras, the Brazilian Govern- 
ment oil monopoly, a decision that will de- 
termine the future of private enterprise in 
large areas of Latin America.” 

The Maryland author, educator, and diplo- 
mat added: 

“Up to the present, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has been adamant against offi- 
cial aid to Petrobras on the grounds that 
millions advanced to a government-owned 
and operated industry would mean enccur- 
agement to socialistic tendencies, thus fa- 
voring collectivism rather than private busi- 
ness. Since the seizure of oil properties 
in Mexico in 1938 and the establishment of 
Pemex, the Mexican Government oil monop- 
oly, the White-House and State Department 
have rejected all requests that any U.S. 
agency should provide Pemex with loans for 
exploration and development of petroleum 
resources. If President Eisenhower, yielding 
to the pleas of his Brazilian counterpart in 
Rio de Janeiro, should reverse this stand, 
it may be taken for granted that the Gov~ 
ernments of Mexico, Bolivia, Cuba, Panama, 
Guatemala, Ecuador, Chile, and Peru would 
demand help in the discovery and exploita- 
tion of new oil wells. 

“On the other hand, when President Ar- 
turo Frondizi, of Argentina, talks with the 
North American Chief Executive in Buenos 
Aires, he will report that private enterprise, 
within 14 months, has brought oil produc- 
tion up to a level where the Argentine econ- 
omy will no longer have to depend upon 
foreign suppliers. In the case of Argentina, 
the U.S. Government encouraged President 
Frondizi, from the outset of his adminis- 
tration, to enlist the aid of private cor- 
porations. Although this was a policy highly 
unpopular with the Argentine masses, who 
had been led to believe by Juan Domingo 
Perén that the state was the fountainhead 
of all blessings, Dr. Frondizi risked his po- 
litical life by bringing in North American 
companies whose technicians opened up new 
oilfields and greatly increased production. 
Now Argentina is almost self-sufficient with 
regard to crude oil, while the dollar drain 
upon the national treasury has been reduced 
to manageable proportions. 

“Government monopoly a la Fidel Castro 
versus private enterprise is the issue that 
will have to be faced by President Eisen- 
hower, not only in Brazil, Argentina, Urne 
guay, and Chile, but throughout all Latin 
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America. If the principle is surrendered on 
oil, the clamor will arise for huge subven- 
tions for many other types of official monop- 
olies.” 


The Philippine Sugar Quota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
excerpts from an article entitled “The 
Philippine Sugar Industry in 1959” by 
Manuel Elizalde, President of the Philip- 
pine Sugar Association, which appeared 
in the 1959 Yearbook of the Fookien 
Times. 

Since the present Sugar Act expires 
in December of this year, new legislation 
must be considered at this session of 
Congress 


Under the revised Philippine-Ameri- 
can Trade Agreement of 1955, Congress 
may increase the Philippine sugar quota 
to the United States. We did not im- 
plement this provision of the agreement 
when we amended and extended the 
present Sugar Act of 1948 in 1956. Con- 
sequently, the Philippines has been the 
only major area supplying sugar to the 
United States which has not participated 
in increases in sugar consumption in 
continental United States by reason of 
the population growth. 

The President noted this discrimina- 
tion against the Philippines, in signing 
the amendments to the Sugar Act on 
May 29, 1956, when he said: 

It was not considered feasible to recom- 
mend an increase in the Philippine quota at 
this time. I believe, therefore, that when 
new amendments are being prepared at the 
conclusion of the present act, consideration 
should be given to allowing the Philippines 
to share in increased consumption, as is now 
provided for other foreign countries by this 
bill. 


In considering quotas to be awarded 
to foreign nations in the new legislation, 
we should bear in mind that the Philip- 
pines are a friendly and important ally 
in an area of the world where we need 
friends. We should demonstrate that we 
appreciate their friendship. 

Mr. Elizalde’s article follows: 

THE PHILIPPINE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN 1959 


(By Manuel Elizalde, president, Philippine 
Sugar Association) 


CROP, 1958-59 


The Sugar Quota Administration has re- 
ported sugar production as of June 7, 1959, 
at 1,379,409 short tons, constituting 93.06 per- 
cent of the total estimated crops of 1,482,664 
short tons for 1958-59. This leaves but 103,- 
255 tons to produce, making it the record 
postwar crop, exceeding by 49,383 tons the 
1953-54 production of 1,434,281 tons, which 
had stood unchallenged for 5 years. This 
season also has maintained for the second 
year,.a bumper crop exceeding the previous 
year’s by 104,817 short tons. 

EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The sugar shipments to the United States 
chargeable against the 1959 quota of the 
Philippines as of May 31, 1959, totaled 643,- 
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464 short tons, equivalent to 67.59 percent of 
the total quota, while the quantity cleared 
for shipment up to mid-June totaled 778,626 
tons, equivalent to 81.79 percent of the 
quota, as compared to 80.13 percent for the 
corresponding period last year. 

EXPORTS TO THE WORLD FREE MARKET 


The Philippines has complied with its 
commitments to export its 1958 quota of 
45,000 metric tons for the world free market. 

Our quota in effect as of June 17, 1959, 
would be 45,000 metric tons less 10 percent, 
or 40,500 metric tons (44,642.85 short tons), 
from which would be deducted our excess 
exports of 1,265 metric tons in 1958, thus 
placing our effective quota for 1959 at 39,235 
metric tons, or 43,248.44 short tons. 


DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 


Withdrawals for local consumption during 
the past year totaled 319,386 short tons. The 
quota for 1959 has been fixed at 320,000 short 
tons. These compare with the withdrawals 
of 302,015 tons for 1957, 293,400 tons for 1956, 
280,517 tons for 1955, and 295,457 tons for 
1954. 

MARKETS FOR PHILIPPINE SUGAR 


Besides the domestic market which will 
absorb about 820,000 tons this year, the 
Philippines has a guaranteed minimum share 
of 952,000 tons, commercial weight, or 980,- 
000 short tons, raw value, of the consump- 
tion of sugar in the United States, under the 
U.S. Sugar Act of 1948, as amended in 1956, 
and the Revised Philippine-American Trade 
Agreement of 1955 and lastly, a quota of 45,- 
000 metric tons (49,600 short tons), in the 
world free market. 


U.S. SUGAR ACT OF 1948, AS AMENDED AND 
EXTENDED 


President Eisenhower on May 29, 1956, 
signed legislation extending the Sugar Act 
of 1948 to December 31, 1960—4 years from 
the expiration date of December 31, 1956— 
made retroactive to January 1, 1956. 

The new law restores to the domestic areas 
their historic right to share in increased 
consumption of sugar in the United States. 
Commencing on January 1, 1956, 55 percent 
of any excess of the estimate of consump- 
tion over the base figure of 8,350,000 tons 
of sugar shall be allotted to the domestic 
areas as follows: the first 165,000 tons of 
such excess shall be divided, 51.6 percent 
to the beet area and 48.5 percent to the 
mainland cane area; the next 20,000 tons 
shall be allotted to Puerto Rico; next 3,000 
tons to the Virgin Islands; and after the 
first 188,000 tons of such excess shall have 
thus been allotted, the domestic share be 
divided pro rata among all of the domestic 
areas, including Hawaii, in proportion to 
the quotas as adjusted by adding the initial 
distribution of amounts as stated above. 

Forty-five percent of the excess of con- 
sumption beyond the basic figure of 8,350,- 
000 tons would go to Cuba and the full-duty 
countries. In 1956 this went to 96 percent to 
Cuba and 4 percent to full-duty countries. 
From 1957 through 1960, the 45 percent 
would be apportioned as follows: Cuba, 29.59 
percent; Mexico, 5.10 percent; Dominican 
Republic, 4.95 percent; Peru, 4.33 percent, 
and other full-duty suppliers, 1.03 percent. 

Since the sugar quota system has been 
in effect, the tariff on Cuban sugar has 
been reduced progressively from the rate of 
2 cents per pound provided under the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to current level of 0.50 cent per 
pound and the full-duty rate has been re- 
duced from 2.50 cents per pound to 0.625 
cent per pound. The present effective rate 
of 0.50 cent per pound on Cuban sugar has 
been in effect since January 1948. 
PHILIPPINES ONLY FOREIGN SUPPLIER EXCLUDED 

FROM GROWTH 

Unlike the domestic areas and other for- 
eign suppliers, the Philippines is excluded 
from participating in any increase in sugar 
consumption in the United States, as pro- 


vided for in the Sugar Act of 1948, ag 
amended. However, President Eisenhower, 
upon signing this legislation extending the 
effectivity of the act for 4 years to De- 
cember 31, 1960, made a statement to the 
effect that he believes consideration should 
be given to allowing the Philippines to 
share in the consumption increase as is now 
provided for other foreign countries by that 
bill, when new amendments are being pre- 
pared at the conclusion of the present act, 

Also the Philippine-American Trade 
Agreement signed in Washington on Sep- 
tember 6, 1955, provided for elasticity and 
possible increases in the sugar quota of the 
Philippines at the discretion of Congress, 
and article II paragraph 1, of the agreement 
accordingly provides: 

“The establishment herein of the limita- 
tions of the amounts of Philippine raw and 
refined sugar that may be entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouses in the United States 
for consumption, shall be without prejudice 
to any increases which the Congress of the 
United States might allocate to the Philip- 
pines in the future.” 

The Philippine quota of 980,000 tons be- 
ing inflexible year after year, as the con- 
sumption in the United States rises, is be- 
coming an ever-diminishing percentage of 
the annual U.S. domestic consumption 
needs. Calculated to be 15.41 percent of the 
total U.S. consumption in 1934 when the 
U.S. quota system was established, it is to- 


day 11.74 percent of the basic 8,350,000 short 


tons and only 10.65 percent of the current 
1959 consumption quota of 9,200,000 tons. As 
the Philippines sells about 75 percent of its 
annual output to the US. market, 
it can improve upon its production methods 
with a view to reducing costs only if it will 
participate in the increased consumption of 
its principal market. If it fails to move for- 
ward with the market, it will have to doubly 
intensify efforts toward a substantial im- 
provement of production and marketing 
methods. 

Notwithstanding the handicap of an in- 
flexible quota in the US. markets, 
the Philippine sugar industry has increased 
its yield per hectare, both as a result of 


heavier cane tonnage and larger rendement, __ 


The performance of the previous and the 
current crops attests to this significant prog- 
ress of the industry. 

Our Government with the help of the 
Philippine Sugar Association has been do- 
ing everything within its power all this time 
to secure reconsideration of the Philippine 
request for participation in the increased 
sugar consumption in the United States. 
Only thus can it hope to be able to adjust 
its production and marketing costs and 
thereby offset even gradually the loss of its 
preferential status in the American market. 

Philippine participation in the U.S. in- 
creased consumption annually is vital to the 
industry for growth and development. More- 
over, especially at this time, we need to in- 
crease our exports not only for the dollars 
we need but for employment opportunities 
to our labor force that such increased ex- 
ports will generate. We particularly need 
dollars from larger exports to enable us to 
continue buying our essential needs from 
the United States. 


PHILIPPINES MADE GREATEST SACRIFICE ON 
ADOPTION OF QUOTA SYSTEM 


It is a fact that the Philippines sustained 
a greater reduction in production than any 
other supplier to the U.S. market when the 
U.S. sugar quota system became effective 
retroactively in 1934 (from 1,565,455 tons in 
1933-34 down to 695,134 tons in 1934-35, oF 
a reduction of almost 56 percent.) 

During the latter part of 1941, the Phil- 
ippines had run short of bottoms for its 
sugar exports to the United States, so that 
a sizable volume of the quota could not 


be shipped during that year, when the war 


broke out in December. 
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PHILIPPINES, FRIEND AND ALLY 


The sacrifices of the Philippine sugar in- 
dustry became more pronounced during and 
after the war when sugar lands and sugar 
centrals were abandoned and destroyed. 
The industry was dormant for 3 years and 
with liberation came the destruction of 
most of the centrals. After 10 years of 
feverish efforts at reconstruction and re- 
habilitation, the industry at last was able 
to fill its quota of 952,000 tons in 1954. In 
the period from 1941 to 1953, the Philippines 
shipped to the United States only 4,433,501 
short tons out of its share of 12,376,000 
short tons or barely 36 percent of the total. 
Other foreign sources supplied the deficien- 
cies of almost 8 million tons lost by the 
Philippine sugar producers due to the war, 
principally Cuba. 

PHILIPPINES PLACED IN STRAITJACKET BY 1956 
AMENDMENTS 


Following the 1956 amendments to the 
Sugar Act of 1948 in which an increase in 
U.S. consumption above the basic supply of 
8,350,000 was contemplated, the sugar needs 
of the mounting population of the United 
States have in fact been augmented but 
the Philippines has enjoyed no part of the 
excess supply. Taking the estimate of the 
Secretary of Agriculture for 1959 of 9,200,000 
short tons, raw value, the actual proportion 
of the Philippine share in U.S. sugar con- 
sumption is only 10.65 percent. 

The Philippines should be entitled to a 
share of at least 11.74 percent of the in- 
crease in annual U.S. consumption repre- 
senting the same proportion as their static 
quota of 980,000 short tons bears to the 
agreed basic quota of 8,350,000 short tons. 

In attaining the desired result for the 
Philippines of sharing in the supply of an- 
nual excess U.S. sugar consumption demand 
to the extent of 11.74 percent, it is not con- 
templated that there be any decrease in the 
proportion of 55 percent of the excess U.S. 
sugar consumption above the basic amount 
of 8,350,000 short tons allotted to U.S. do- 
mestic suppliers. The position of the Philip- 
pine sugar suppliers can be restored by al- 
lotting to them a portion of the remaining 
45 percent of the excess U.S. sugar consump- 
tion as estimated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture from year to year above the basic 
supply of 8,350,000 short tons which is re- 
served for foreign suppliers. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF OUR SUGAR INDUSTRY 


As in prewar years, our sugar industry has 
continued to occupy in the postwar years a 
very important and significant position in 
our economy, not only because it is one of 
the most stable and largest earners of dollars 
but also because it is one of the largest pro- 
viders of employment and among the heav- 
jest taxpayers in the country. Then, too, 
various banking, insurance, shipping, ma- 
chinery, fertilizer, oil, and other commercial 
enterprises depend on the sugar industry 
for their profitable operation. 





The United States Should Remain Firm in 
Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Indianapolis News of March 2, 1960, in 
an editorial entitled “Where We Came 
In,” discussed the importance of the 
United States remaining firm in Berlin. 
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The editorial suggests that President 
Eisenhower should announce once again 
that the United States will not give an 
inch in Berlin—come what may. 

I believe that this is an excellent edi- 
torial, Mr. President, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WuHere We Came IN 


A year ago today the free world faced a 
threat by Khrushchev to seize West Berlin. 
The target date was May 27—a deadline set 6 
months earlier by the Russian dictator. 

As it turned out, an uneasy summer 
passed by and nothing happened. This was 
partly due to Western firmness. But it was 
due more to such disgraceful acts of ap- 
peasement as letting Khrushchev strut 
around America as though he already owned 
the place. 

All of this was climaxed by the spirit of 
Camp David and an agreement to a May 
summit meeting. 

Now, one year later, we are right back 
where we came in. The spirit of Camp 
David is a poltergeist, to say the best for it. 

Khrushchev, heady with self-confidence, 
has just issued a new warning that the Reds 
will seize West Berlin unless the May sum- 
mit meeting goes to suit them. 

Coincident with this, the Western Powers 
have shown a measure of backbone by an- 
nouncing they will fly their planes at high 
altitudes through the three assigned air cor- 
ridors into West Berlin. In the last year 
they have tried to appease the Russians by 
flying below 10,000 feet. 

Let us hope this small gesture of defiance 
Pp Western determination to keep West 
Berlin free at all costs, Any retreat from the 
island city deep inside communism’s Euro- 
pean empire would be the beginning of a 
general retreat from all Germany and all 
Europe. 

The News has said time and again that 
Berlin is the key to all of Khrushchev’s 
complex diplomatic maneuverings. He rec- 
ognizes that, if he can bluff us into a sur- 
render there, he will be able to proceed from 
that victory to a series of triumphs which 
will, in short order, leave the United States 
a besieged bastion in a communized world. 

It is time for President Eisenhower to an- 
nounce once again that “we will not give an 
inch” in Berlin—come what may. 





George Huddleston, Sr. 





SPEECH 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Alabama lost one of its outstanding cit- 
izens in the death of Hon. George Hud- 
dleston, Sr., of Birmingham. For 22 
years prior to 1936 he served Alabama 
with great distinction in the U.S. House 
of Representatives. He was a member 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the March 2, 
1960, edition of the. Birmingham News. 
The editorial is a neighborly expression 
about Mr. Huddleston which I commend 
to the House. It follows: 
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Grorce Hupp.eston, Sr. 


For 22 years George Huddleston, Sr., with 
intense devotion and attention to details 
served the citizens of Jefferson County in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. His death at 
90 brings to a close an active life, one filled 
with the pleasures cf a fine and closely knit 
family, and with the immense satisfactions 
of public service and knowledge over the 
years that it was publicly appreciated. 

Mr. Huddleston had what clearly was one 
of his greatest rewards for a life so well- 
spent—seeing his son win, and win well, elec- 
tion to the same seat in the House which he 
had himself filled for 11 terms. And he had 
the satisfaction, too, of knowing that his son, 
Georce, JR., fitted himself into that body with 
skill and carried on service to Jefferson on 
the same basis as had the elder Huddleston. 
Mr, Huddleston’s death at 90 is occasion for 
sorrow. But it also is an occasion on which 
we all might ponder the values in living a 
life of concern about public affairs and of in- 
terest in the welfare of fellow citizens. 





High Interest Rates Hit Small Business- 
men Who Are School Building Con- 
tractors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
friend of mine who is a building con- 
tractor in Hancock, Wis., has provided a 
fine example of the direct impact of high 
interest rates, not only on the construc- 
tion of schools, but on the welfare of 
the small businessmen who do the build- 
ing. 

Mr. Bushman, who is a general con- 
tractor with experience in constructing 
schools in central Wisconsin, writes me 
that his firm has more than doubled its 
gross in the past year without increasing 
its net one iota. -On the basis of my re- 
cent analysis, which I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, of the vast increase 
in school construction costs caused by 
high interest rates, I feel very strongly 
that his complaint is thoroughly justi- 
fied, and I ask unanimous consent that a 
copy of his letter be placed in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, a copy of the 
letter was ordered placed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp as follows: 

JoHN J. BUSHMAN, 
“ Hancock, Wis. 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator—Wisconsin, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear BILL: Many thanks for your informa- 


tive bulletin on the tight money situation . 


relative to school construction—since school 
construction in the State of Wisconsin ac- 
counts for approximately 80 percent of my 
own business, I was especially interested in 
what you had to say—and am grateful to 
you for saying it where it counts, on the 
Senate floor. The last paragraph of your 
address hit the nail squarely on the head 
with respect to my own situation—our firm 
more than doubled its gross in the preced- 
ing calendar year, but our net. profit re- 
mained the same as the previous calendar 
year. Over the past few years, we have been 
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forced to put out money for heavy machinery 


industry is becoming a highly competitive 
field, and all the contractors have the same 
gripe—we have to go out for more and more 
work just to maintain our present net. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. BUSHMAN, 
General Contractor. 





What Is the Communist Position on 
Capitalism and Armaments? 


EXTENSION _ REMARKS 


HON. BYRON 1 JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the Communist line on the eco- 
nomics of armaments is certainly a puz- 
zling one. 

On February 29, Thomas P. Whitney 
in his Washington ‘Post article, “Capi- 
talism Can Disarm Without Crisis, 
United States Now Told: Red Propa- 
ganda Rejects One of Its Own Myths,” 
pointed out that Soviet propaganda is 
now trying to refute the myth which 
they helped start that disarmament is 
impossible for America because it must 
lead to economic crisis. 

Recent efforts of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, which have aimed 
at showing that the United States could 
indeed demobilize without risking eco- 
nomic collapse, have seemed peculiar in 
light of classical Communist doctrine. 
Early Marxist-Lenin-Stalin doctrine 
maintained that without an economy 
based upon, and bolstered by armaments, 
capitalism would collapse. The United 
States and other capitalist countries, the 
Communists argued, were driven by the 
nature of their economic systems, to re- 
sist major disarmament. 

The falsity of this argument is so well 
known that it hardly needs rebuttal. I 
have long contended that the United 
States eculd reconvert its economy with- 
out fear of collapse. I have taken this 
position before the public in answer to 
the classical Communist charge that a 
capitalist nation dares not disarm. A 
recent article of mine, “If Peace Were 
To Break Out,” which appeared in the 
December 9, 1959, issue of the Christian 
Century and which was inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by Congressman 
LEONARD WoLFr, demonstrated that our 
economy is resilient enough to absorb 
huge cuts in the Government spending 
sector. Such was the case after the Sec- 
ond World War and the same, I confi- 
dently predict, will happen in the event 
of future disarmament and reconver- 
sion. 
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Premier Khrushchev, in a speech be- 
fore the 20th Congress of the Communist 
Party in 1956 disagreed with my long- 
held contention and stated that: 

The capitalists and the learned defenders 
of their interests are circulating a ‘theory’ 


- Library of 
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that the uninterrupted expansion of arms 
manufacture brings salvation from economic 
crises. 


In a speech in July 1958, the Soviet 
leader went even further in attacking the 
American economy and likened its con- 
dition to that of a dying man. Stated 
Khrushchev: 

As one seriously ill is prepared to use any 
remedy to prolong his life, so capitalism 
whose organism is affected by an incurable 
disease, holds to such remedies as the arms 
race, prepdration for war, hydrogen bombs, 
military blocs, so as to put a brake on the 
development of socialism and to prolong its 
own existence. 


This was and still is pure nonsense. 
According to a brief study done by the 
Congress, recently Mr. 
Khrushchev reversed his field. Now, the 
Soviet leadership anxious to reach some 
disarmament accord with the West, Mr. 
Khrushchev has made several state- 
ments which imply that he no longer 
deeply believes the economies of the 
capitalist nations will collapse if the 
arms race is halted. 

Adlai Stevenson, immediately after the 
Premier’s visit to ‘this country, wrote in 
the New York Times: 

I have been interrogated during the past 
year by several important Russian visitors 
about the economic effect of reduced defense 
spending, and Khrushchev's conclusion that 
our ‘economy is so large’ that our industry 
could be converted without major trouble 
represents a sharp reversal of Soviet attitude. 


However, Mr. Stevenson qualified his 
remarks by adding that “Mr. K. con- 
eluded that subject with a twinkle in his 
darting eyes, ‘at least that’s what your 
industrialists all tell me; and what else 
could they say?” 

It is likely that the Soviet Premier is 
unwilling to publicly admit that he now 
realizes that our economy need not 
maintain armaments production to sur- 
vive. But this line is now being repeated 
in Soviet speeches and press releases. 

Everyone acquainted with the basic 
principles of economics knows that white 
is white, that adequate income can be 
generated without arms spending. I am 
pleased to see that the Soviets are now 
abandoning their policy of depicting 
white as the darkest shade of black. 

We are all coming to agree that our 
economy’s strength does not rely on de- 
fense production. Just because the Com- 
munists, whether sincerely or because 
of strategy or tactics, now recognize that 
capitalism will not expire with a relaxa- 
tion of tensions and disarmament, I see 
no reason to argue the issue with them. 
There remain many other, and more im- 
portant points which we still need to dis- 
cuss and debate, while holding fast to 
the truth as we see it. 

Whatever the party line happens to be 
at the moment, facts have demonstrated 
that our economy can be adapted and 
used to serve our purposes, whether for 
purposes of military defense, purposes 
of meeting our public needs, purposes 
of domestic consumption, or purposes of 
helping other nations of the world realize 
their full potentialities. 

Let us pursue our hopes for the reso- 
lution of tensions and international dis- 
armament with greater vigor now that 
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the Soviets have finally given some indi. 
cation that they believe we can afford to 
make that choice. The change in their 
line should spur our actions, not stop 
them. 

The article follows: 
CariraLism CaN Disarm WITHOUT Crisis, 


UNITED States Now ToLD—ReED PROPAGANDA: 


ReJects ONE or Irs OwN MyTHS 
(By Thomas P. Whitney) 
_ Soviet propaganda is now trying to refute 
one of its most assiduously cultivated 
myths—that disarmament is impossible for 


America because its must lead to economic © 


crisis. 

The standard Soviet argument, repeated to 
the point of nausea in the postwar period, 
has been that since high current levels of 
production in the United States are’ solely 
the result of “militarization of the economy” 


American “ruling circles” must inevitably 
prevent and frustrate all disarmament 
efforts. 


“Wall Street monopolists,” ran this line, 
can only continue to pump out their fabu- 
lous profits from the pockets of American 
workers through keeping the arms race 
going. Capitalism, declared Soviet propa- 
ganda day in and day out, is incapable of 
forging swords into ploughshares, 

This whole line of Communist logic was 
then elevated to the status of proof that it 
is the U.S. Government that is responsible 
for the cold war and the arms race and the 
threat of nuclear destruction of mankind. © 

But now, with a summit meeting scheduled 
for May and the Eisenhower-Khrushchey 
meeings in Russia due in June, there’s a 
new theme in the air. 

“Some Western press organs assert that 
the discontinuation of the arms race will 


result in a destructive economic crisis,” de- . 


clared a recent official press release of the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington. It went on 
to say that “the truth is that * * * general 
disarmament does not present a threat to 
the capitalist economy.” 

The Soviet Embassy presents this interest- 
ing assertion as the conclusion of Erik Plet- 
nyov, an assistant professor of the Institute 
of International Relations in Moscow. 

Somewhat similar views were expressed, 
though not nearly so categorically, by Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev in his speech on 
disarmament to the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. in January. And the most authora- 
tative Soviet journal in the area of interna- 
tional economics, World Economics and In- 
ternational Relations, in its latest issue de- 
scribes as a myth the idea that armament 
orders are irreplaceable in the American 
economy. 

Pletnyov, however, develops the new So- 
viet propaganda concept much further than 
have other Soviet sources. 
point about the possibilities of successful 
reconversion of arms industries to consumer 
and capital gods he cites American ex- 
perience in the immediate postwar period 
of 1945-47 and again in the period after 
the Korean. war in 1953-54, 

Pletnyov points out that in both these 
periods the United States successfully re- 
duced arms expenditures by very large 
amounts without severe shock to the na- 
tional economy. This is an extremely in- 
teresting Soviet a,imission—and one which 
American propagandists would do well to 
note for future use—for it has always been 
a key Soviet stand in discussion of the ori- 
gins of the cold war that the United States 
did not conyert its wartime economy to 
peaceful pursuits after World War II. 

Declaring that Marxists are still conyinced 
that capitalism cannot get rid of economic 
crises, Pletnyov at the same time makes 
the rather curious statement that: “Actual- 
ly it is @bsolutely contrary to Marxism #0 


To prove his . 
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assert that capitalism can increase pro- 
duction and employment only in the con- 
ditions of an arms race.” 

The amusing aspect of this new Soviet 
line is that apparently it represents a case 
in which Soviet propagandists, faced with 
changing needs in a year in which interna- 
tional agreement and sweetness and light 
are in the atmosphere, are fearful that peo- 
ple in the West may actually have come to 
believe a previous propaganda line and are 
now rushing to reassure that it really wasn’t 
so. 








Forty-second Anniversary of Lithuania’s 
Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
- IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the attached 
resolution which was presented, adopted, 
and unanimously passed at a mass meet- 
ing sponsored by the Lithuanian Amer- 
ican Council of Lake and Laporte Coun- 
ties, Ind., commemorating the 42d anni- 
versary of Lithuania’s independence. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the peace loving and progressive 
Lithuanian nation, notwithstanding its 
loyalty to international treaties and agree- 
ments, fell victim to unprovoked aggression 
and military invasion of Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas the Lithuanian people are strong- 
ly opposed to foreign domination and are 
determined to restore their freedom and 
sovereignty which they had rightly and 
deservedly enjoyed for many centuries in the 
past; and 
- Whereas because of their manifest and un- 
mistakable anti-Communist attitude, the 
Lithuanian people behind the Iron Curtain, 
backed by their kinsmen in the free world, 
represent an active and reliable outpost in 

- the present defense front of the free nations 
against international communism; and 
_ Whereas the Soviet dictatorship constantly 
strives to extend its rule over the new ter- 
ritories in Europe, Asia, and Africa and seeks 
to dominate the whole world: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this gathering appeal to 
the Government of the United States to 
Tespond to the demands of our times by 
giving wise and coordinated leadership to 
the troubled world aspiring to peace, justice 
and freedom; and be it further 


Resolved, That it is our consensus that 
American leadership in the fight for free- 
dom and peace will be best exerted by in- 
strong and dynamic policy 
aimed not only at preventing further ex- 
pansion of Communist imperialism but also 
at abolishing the fruits of all past Kremlin 
aggressions; and be it further 


Resolved, That this meeting asks the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to refrain 
from signing any new treaties with: the So- 
viet Union until the latter agrees to restore 
freedom and sovereign rights of self deter- 
mination to the Lithuanian people and to 
Other enslaved Eastern European nations. 

AtBERT G. VINICK, 
President, Lithuanian American Council, 

Rev. PETER CELESIVE, 
Secretary, Lithuanian American Council. 
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Air Force Reports Smog Device Which 
Pays for Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly the Subcommitteee on Health and 
Safety held hearings on the problems of 
air pollution emanating from the dis- 
charge of unburned hydrocarbon from 
automobiles, 

The automoblie manufacturers report 
they have a device which will be in- 
stalled on cars sold in California, which 
can effectively reduce these fumes. 

My own reaction to this as I have ex- 
pressed here previously is: Why cannot 
this device, if it is effective and inexpen- 
sive, be installed on all automobiles? Air 
pollution does not stop at the California 
State line. 

Secretary Flemming, of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
appeared before the subcommittee dur- 
ing the hearings and testified in a simi- 
lar vein. 

I was very interested to learn that an- 
other device has been developed, and ap- 
proved by the Air Force, which not only 
would reduce smog-producing pollutants, 
but would assist in the operation of the 
vehicle in which it is installed. 

Testing authorities believe it could 
pay for itself within 6 months. 

Under leave to extend my rémarks, I 
wish to include an article, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on 
March 1, 1960, on this subject. 

The article follows: 

Arr Force VEHICLE Device Cuts SMOG 

(By Morton Mintz) 

A cost-cutting device approved by the Air 
Force for its 185,000 ground motor vehicles 
offers a eorprie bonus—it reduces air pol- 
lution, 

A spokesman said that within 3 years it 
will be standard equipment on most of the 
vehicles and on thousands of stationary 
units powered by internal combustion 
engines. 

The spokesman, Lt. Col. Walter A. Miller, 
said the device was tested for 8 months and 
then approved by both the Research and 
Development and Materiel Commands, He 
is chief maintenance engineer for motor 
behicles. 

The device adds an eat-your-cake-and- 
have-it-too angle to the fight against air pol- 
lution, holding out hope that even private 
car owners will be able to save money by 
fighting smog. 

The report on the testing project, con- 
ducted by special shops at Schilling Air Force 
Base, Kans., said installation costs should be 
amortized within 6 months. 

The Public Health Service, a spokesman 
said, is satisfied that the device removes the 
smog-forming hydrocarbons normally vented 
into the atmosphere by the crankcase 
“breather” pipe. The Army and Navy are 
among other Federal agencies that have the 
report under study. 

The report was completed in July, 4 months 
before the auto industry’s announcement 
that the crankcase had been found to be a 
significant source of hydrocarbons. The ex- 
haust pipe remains the major source. 
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The crankcase fumes, called “blowby,” are 
chiefly raw gasoline that slips past the piston 
rings. Various devices, including one ap- 
proved by the auto industry, feed blowby 
back into the engine to be burned. 

The Air Force-approved unit, made by the 
Oildex Corp., of Tulsa, traps impurities in 
the “blowby.” Powered by engine vacuum, 
it atomizes the remaining fuel, oil and mois- 
ture and sends the cleansed mixture into the 
engine for burning via the intake manifold. 

The report says tests on 45 Oil. 
dex-equipped vehicles—checked against the 
same number and type of vehicles operated 
for the same purposes—showed that a list of 
claims made by the manufacturer are true. 

The report said the units “conclusively re- 
duced our maintenance workload approxi- 
mately 70 percent as far as engines are con- 
cerned * * * inspection may be ultimately 
beyond the 6-month cycles now established.” 

Colonel Miller said the average cost of a - 
factory installation for the Air Force—be- 
cause of mass purchasing and tax exemp- 
tions would be $20. An Oildex spokesman 
put the usual range for an existing privately 
owned used car at $35 to $50. 

The Schilling report—fully endorsed by 
Miller—said the device generally effects a 
“restoration” in older vehicles and protects 
new ones against those conditions which 
make them old. 

It said that with installation— 
which can require repair of certain faulty 
engine parts—the. device removes and pre- 
vents formation of carbon and sludge and 
reduces the frequency of needed oil changes 
and spark-plug and oil-filter replacement. 

The device, easily serviced and about the 
size and shape of a quart jar, is said to in- 
crease compression and horsepower, reduce 
gasoline consumption slightly and reveal 
coolant leaks. 





Why I Am a Democrat, by Senator Jen- 
nings Randolph and the Tulia Herald 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
all of us realize the importance of a 
strong two-party system in order for our 
form of government to work best. All 
of us could list many reasons as to why 
we chose our particular party whether 
we be Democrats or Republicans. 

Recently the Tulia (Tex.) Herald, one 
of the Nation’s finest weekly newspapers, 
whose editor H. M. Baggerly is a Na- 
tional Editorial Association prizewinner, 
published an outstanding editorial on 
the subject, “Why I Am a Democrat.” 
This editorial was based on a very excel- 
lent speech by my friend and colleague 
the distinguished and able Senator from 
West Virginia, Senator Jennincs Ran- 
DOLPH, one of the best speakers for de- 





printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the editorial from the January 21, 1960, 
issue of the Tulia Herald, headed, “Why 
I Am a Democrat.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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War I Am a Democrat 


Despite our widespread learning and 
media for the dissemination of information, 


understand the difference between Demo- 
crats and Republicans? 

It isn’t enough to say glibly that “They’re 
all just alike’ of make some other flippant 
observation such as “It isn’t the party, it’s 
the man.” It would be more logical to say 
that “It isn’t the church, it’s the personality 
of the pastor.” 

When Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH of West 
Virginia was invited to speak at the Bethany 
College convocation, Bethany, W. Va., re- 
cently, he chose the subject, “Why I Am a 
Democrat.” 

Said Senator Ranpotpnu, “First, I am a 
Democrat because Iam young. Even though 
the years are magnified, I will be young with 
* the Democratic Party.” 

“The Democratic Party, though the oldest 
political party in existence, is still the 
youngest in this country measured by vital- 
ity. Ours is the party of youth, for it sees 
the world in terms of its tomorrows while 
not relying entirely upon its yesterdays. 
Ours is the party with eyes in its forehead— 
not in its hindhead. 

“In this respect I have sometimes thought 
that, rather than the elephant, a more ap- 
propriate symbol for the other party would 
be the vain and strutting peacock with 4a 
thousand eyes in its tail—all looking back- 
ward. However, the elephant, with much 
memory but little imagination, will do. 

“The valid concepts of the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal——and most of them were 
valid—have become an enduring part of our 
national, political, and economic life, and 
have prevented the recurrence of the trag- 
edies of the era of the thirties. Just as the 
great depression tested the assumptions of 
the philosophy of Let nature take its 
course’—and found those assumptions in- 
sufficient, so has the period since World War 
II tested the basic principles of the New 
Deal—and found them valid.” 

Space prevents other comments of Senator 
RANDOLPH on his first point. 

“There is a second reason why I am a 
Democrat,” continued the Senator. “The 
Democratic Party is not afraid to dare. Our 
party, since, its founding by Thomas Jeffer- 
son in 1794, has been willing to experiment 
in the public interest. And it is no accident 
of history that throughout our national life 
the significant surges of growth toward the 
realization of the American dream have been 
associated with the Democratic Party. It was 
Jefferson’s Democratic-Republican Party 
which routed the narrow mercantile philoso- 
phy of the Federalists. (I might add, par- 
enthetically, that although Jefferson’s party 
dropped the Republican suffix in 1828, one 
still finds a Democrat here and there who 
has not heard of that simplification.) 

“Before continuing with a discussion of 
the present challenge to the creativity of 
the Democratic Party, there is a third reason 
why I am Democrat. It is the party which 
embraces the broadest interests of the 
American people. And I say, with all re- 
spect—and some sympathy for members of 
the minority party—ours is the only really 
national party. During the dynamic 19th 
century industrial expansion, the concept 
of private property became identified with 
the ownership of factories, mines, and rail- 
roads, Thus, after the Civil War it was the 
powerful industrial and railroad barons who 
captured the Republican Party and defeated 
the hopes of Abraham Lincoln, Finally, 
during the 20th century, the concept of 
private property has again shifted under 
the development of the corporation as the 
major economic institution. And in this 
century we have found that the representa- 
tives of the major corporations have gained 
ascendancy in the councils of the Repub- 
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lican Party. The farmer, the small business- 
man, the worker, the aged and the unem- 
ployed may advance their claims only if 
the budget is balanced to the satisfaction 
of the dominant business executives. : 

“The property interests of the corpora- 
tion are only a segment of the total area of 
the meaning of property rights. Without 
a fair price for his commodities, the farm- 
er’s property rights become an ironic jest— 
and a poor one. 

“In thus recognizing a broader definition 
of property rights the Democratic Party has 
sought to extend the fruits of democracy to 
an ever-widening number of people. For 
this reason the Democratic Party continues 
to attract, in ever-increasing numbers, the 
farmer, laborer, the small businessman, the 
intellectual—and all those who look to the 
future, rather than to the past.” 

This is one man’s reason for being a 
Democrat. 





Radioactive Fallout on Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include a speech made before the 
15th Annual Convention of the National 
Agricultural Limestone Institute, Inc., in 
Washington, D.C., on January 19, 1960, 
by Dr. Frank A. Todd, Assistant to the 
Administrator of the Agricultural Re- 
a Service, Department of Agricul- 
ure: 


REDUCING THE EFFECTS OF RADIOACTIVE FALL- 
OUT ON AGRICULTURE IN TIME OF EMERGENCY 


In an age when nuclear weapons are a 
reality, we as a Nation should be prepared 
with as much knowledge as possible about 
protection and survival from an attack with 
these weapons. The primary responsibili- 
ties of agricultural leaders and farmers in 
such a catastrophe would be the protection 
of the farm people and the ability to pro- 
duce the food and other crops necessary for 
existence. 


Research is developing knowledge that 
would help to provide this protection. The 
study of nuclear weapons and their effects 
is a relatively new science, and it is under- 
standable that not all of our information 
is definite at this time. However, research 
studies are extensive and our fund of de- 
pendable knowledge is growing rapidly. 

One of the problems that is being widely 
studied to help agriculture survive a nu- 
clear attack is the effect of radioactive fall- 
out. And in approaching this problem we 
can start with the nuclear explosion itself. 


NUCLEAR EXPLOSION 


A nuclear explosion is accompanied by 
four destructive phenomena—blast, heat, 
initial radiation, and residual radiation. 
The first three are almost instantaneous 
while the fourth—residual radiation—pro- 
duces its effects later and over a much 
longer period. 

The area of destruction resulting from the 
blast, heat, and initial radiation will vary 
with the size of the bomb, the height of the 
explosion, and—to some extent—the terrain 
and atmospheric conditions. The size of 
the large bombs developed since World War 
II are expressed in terms of megatons. A 
megaton has the energy equivalent of 1 
million tons of TNT. 


When a nuclear explosion occurs close to 


the ground, particles of earth, debris, and 
radioactive portions of the bomb—amount- 
ing to thousands of tons of material—are 
taken up into the familiar fireball and rise 
in the mushroom cloud. The maximum 
temperature of the fireball approaches that 
of the center of the sun—millions of de- 
grees Fahrenheit. In the fireball, the parti- 
cles of material are converted to gases and 
liquids. As these condense and solidify 
during cooling, they entrap radioisotopes 
formed from the bomb materials, and the 
resulting particles are thereby made radio- 
active. Other particles will not fuse, and 
may collect radioisotopes on their surfaces, 

The heavier bits of debris begin falling 
in the immediate area shortly after the 
detonation and may continue for several 
hours depending on the meteorological con- 
ditions. 

According to estimates, about one-half the 
fallout from an atomic explosion will return 
to the earth’s surface in about 12 hours. 
The remainder may go high into the atmos- 
phere—some may go even above the tropo- 
sphere into the stratosphere—and gradually 
descend as fallout over a period of days or 
years. The size of the fallout particles, to- 
gether with the wind, rain, and other at- 
mospheric conditions, will determine largely 
when and where they will fall to the earth’s 
surface. The fallout is a source of radiation 
that can be damaging to an area when it 
falls in large quantities. 

In very general terms the region of severe 
local fallout contamination can be described 
as an elongated, cigar-shaped area extending 
downwind from the point of burst. The pat- 
tern will be extremely irregular in outline 
and contamination within the area is usually 
not uniform. There may be local areas of 
extreme danger, others with very little con- 
tamination, and all gradations in between, 
We can speculate on the causes for these 
variations—air currents, rain, and other 
weather conditions—but the exact cause is 
not certain. 

NUCLEAR RADIATION 

The danger of radioactive fallout is from 
the nuclear radiation emitted by radioiso- 
topes produced by the explosion of the bomb. 
This radiation can pass into and through 
matter. When it does, it can change, dam- 
age, or destroy living cells through ioniza- 
tion—the production of electrically charged 
particles from cell constituents. Ionization 
resulting from radioactive fallout damages 
and destroys some of the constituents essen- 
tial to the normal functioning of body cells. 
It forms products that may act as poisons 
to these cells. Furthermore, cells may lose 
their ability to divide and grow, thus inhibit- 
ing normal cell replacement in the body. 

Thus nuclear rediation can damage or af- 
fect both living and inanimate matter, but 
it does not transmit the radioactivity to the 
affected matter. In our problem, the radio- 
active contamination is in the fallout itself. 
Once it has been removed, the irradiated 
materials are not contaminated thereafter, 
but the radiation damage to the living mat- 
ter may persist or may not appear until 
later. 

We are most concerned, of course, about 
the harmful effects of ionizing radiation 
produced in the cells of living tissue and 
biological systems. There are two types of 
hazards to animal tissue created by radio- 
active fallout materials: (1) External radia- 
tion and (2) internal radiation. 

External radiation is the acute problem 
that would be faced’at the time fallout first 
drops on an area, The major concern is with 
the shorter life isotopes that produce gamma 
rays, capable of traveling long distances. In- 
ternal radiation is the chronic problem 
created largely by the consumption of con- 
taminated food and water. It is ca 
chiefly by longer life isotopes that produce 
beta rays which are capable of traveling only 
short distances. Once inside the body, they 
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can continue to damage the cells with which 
they come in contact. This radiation haz- 
ard is of major concern to agriculture since 
it can affect most food commodities. 

Protection against both types of hazard 
are available. 

PROTECTION FROM EXTERNAL RADIATION 

There are three basic principles of radia- 
tion protection against external. sources: 
Distance, time, and shielding. 

Distance 
The first natural protection is distance. 


- As would be expected, the radiation exposure 


from a nuclear explosion or from fallout is 
less the farther away you are from the point 
of the burst or the source of radiation. This 
is true because the radiation is spread over 
larger and larger areas and diluted in 
strength as it travels away from the original 
point. The general formula applied is that 
the dose of radiation decreases through dis- 
stance according to the inverse square law. 


Time 
The lapse of time is a natural protection 


‘against radioactive fallout. The total radia- 


tion hazard of the fallout begins to decrease 
immediately after its deposition. The vari- 
ous radioactive elements included in the 
fallout cloud decay at different rates, usual- 
ly expressed in terms of their half-lives. 
Some isotopes lose half their radiation 
strength within seconds, hours, or days. 
Others decay at a much slower rate. For 
example, iodine 131 has a half-life of 8 
days, while strontium 90 has a half-life of 
28 years. In other words, iodine 131 has 
decayed to half its strength in 8 days while 
it takes 28 years for strontium 90 to lose 
half its original radioactivity. Therefore, 
the total radioactivity of fresh fallout de- 
creases rapidly at first, but the rate of de- 
cay slows to a very low level after the short- 
er life elements have lost their radioactiv- 
ity. 

An approximate rule has been developed 
to estimate the decay rate of the mixture 
of all isotopes developed from a nuclear ex- 
plosion. This rule follows that for every 
sevenfold increase in time following the det- 
onation the radiation. activity decreases by 
a factor of 10. Using this assumption a 
dose rate of 1,000 roentgens per hour at 
H/1 hour will decay to 100h/hr at H/7 hours, 
to 10r/hr at H/49 hours, to Ir/hr at H/343 
hours (approximately 2 weeks) and to 0.1r/ 
hr at H/14 weeks. The 0.1/hr exposure can 
be accepted in an emergency as relatively 
safe for work which must be carried on out- 
of-doors. This would result in about lr/ 
day exposure since part of the 24 hours 
would be spent indoors. 


Shielding 


The third protection is shielding. Farm- 
ers should be prepared to provide shelter 
from fallout for their families and live- 
stock, as well as for their food, feed, and 
water. The most critical period of danger 
from radioactive fallout is the first 48 hours 
after detonation. However, in areas affected 
by heavy radioactive fallout, farmers should 
be in a position to provide shelter and un- 
contamined food and water for their family 
and animals for longer periods. It might 
be advisable to stay within shelter—at least 
most of the time—for as much as a week or 
two. 

Research experience indicates that a per- 
son on the first floor of an ordinary frame 
house in a fallout area would acquire about 
one-half the radiation dose received out-of- 
doors without any protection. Adequate 
protection would be found in an under- 
ground shelter with a covering of earth at 
least 3 feet thick. 


DECONTAMINATION 

Since radioactive materials cannot be de- 
stroyed, decontamination involves the trans- 
port of the source of radiation or contami- 
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nation. The fallout should be removed 

from a location where it is a hazard te a 

place where it can do little or no harm. 

Thus, there are two procedures: (1) re- 

moval and (2) disposal. : 
FARMERS’ PROBLEMS 


The farmer has two major responsibilities 
in the event of a nuclear attack. 

First, to provide protection for himself and 
his family from radiation and fallout. He 
must provide adequate shelter, food, and 
water (at least 2 weeks’ supply), sanitary 
facilities, and -battery radio or some other 
means of receiving emergency information. 

Second, he should provide protection for 
his livestock and poultry from radiation and 
fallout. This protection would include shel- 
ter, uncontaminated food and water, and 
buildings and other facilities for confinement 
until the radioactivity outdoors decays to a 
level that would be relatively safe for the 
livestock to be turned out. 

Por livestock, a good tight barn would re- 
duce radiation dosage about one-half. But 
any kind of shelter provides some degree of 
protection. Proper use of shelter for animals 
can reduce the number of deaths from 
radiation by 75 percent or more. 

Field experiments have indicated that total 
body radiation exposure of animals to from 
300 to 600 roentgens provides a midlethal 
dose—or the dose level which you could 
expect to kill 50 percent of the animals 
within 30 days. However, there is a variation 
of tolerance among species of animals. 

Table I gives the percent mortality of 
various species of unsheltered animals af- 
fected by exposure to different intensities of 
radiation. Table IZ shows the effects of 
shielding, using a two-story basement type 
barn with a loft filled with hay. ~ 


TaBLe I.—Percent mortclity of various spe- 
cies of wunsheltered animals following 
exposure to a 24-hour radiation dose 


Percent mortality 


Species 10 | | | 20 0 


Exposure dose in roentgens ! 





Cattle....... 790 690 


Sheep....... 690 600 
Swine.._.... 610 530 
Poultry__... 1,000 920 


1 Exposure dose in area where livestock and building 
are located. 


TaBLe II.—Percent mortality of various spe- 
cies of shelteréd animals following ez- 
posure to a 24-hour radiation dose 


Percent mortality 


Species w |» ||» 0 


Exposure dose in roentgens ! 








1 Exposure dose in area where livestock and building 
are located. 

In protecting feed and water, the objec- 
tive is to prevent the fallout, which is the 
source of radiation, from becoming incorpo- 
rated into the materials. This can be done 
by placing a cover over the feedstuffs or 
water. Grain stored in a permanent bin or 
ensilage in a silo are provided with adequate 
protection against fallout and the contents 
can be safely used when the farmer is able 
to get into the area to use them. The hay- 
ao in an open field can be protected with 

such as @ tarpaulin. The fallout 
will lodge on the tarpaulin, irradiate the 
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hay—Jjust as it does the contents of the feed 
bin and silo—bui by carefully removing the 
tarpaulin, the radioactive fallout will be re- 
moved. Although the hay would be irra- 
diated, it would not be radioactive and could 
be used as a safe source of feed for livestock. 

The use of standing crops such as grain, 
fruits, and vegetables subjected to fallout 
will depend upon the stage of growth—that 
is, whether they can be allowed to stand 
until radioactivity has decayed enough to 
make it relatively safe to get to them to 
harvest. If fallout is heavy, ripe, thin- 
skinned fruits may be lost because of the 
personal hazard involved in harvesting 
them. Thick-skinned fruits that do not 
have to be picked immediately and that can 
be peeled before eating, can probably be 
saved. They can be decontaminated with 
washing agents before marketing. Orchard 
trees should be maintained and the fruits 
examined for radioactivity before and after 
harvest. Leafy vegetables such as lettuce 
should not be eaten unless they are thor- 
oughly washed and are known to be free 
of hazardous amounts of radioactivity. 
Growths of alfalfa and other feed crops 
standing in the fields at the time of the 
fallout might not be usable. Subsequent 
growths would be less radioactive. 

Meat animals subjected to fallout may be 
thoroughly washed off to remove the exter- 
nal radioactive particles. If they are needed 
for food, they may be slaughtered immedi- 
ately and the hides carefully discarded to 
prevent contamination of the edible parts. 
Because of the ingested and inhaled fallout, 
it will be necessary to discard the respira- 
tory organs and the entire alimentary tract, 
along with the contaminated hide. The dis- 
position of these contaminated parts should 
be determined after a more thorough radio- 
logical examination. If the area has been 


subjected to sublethal amounts of fallout, - 


animals may develop signs of radiation sick- 
ness. In this case, they might be placed on 
clean, uncontaminated pasture and treated 
symptomatically. 

HAZARDS OF INTERNAL RADIATION 


The second phase of radiation hazard 
from fallout is internal radiation or the 
chronic exposure to the Jong-life radioactive 
isotopes, especially those that find their way 
into the food chain. These radioactive ele- 
ments generally enter the bodies of animals 
and human beings with food and water. 

At first, the principal sources of internal 
radiation is edible plants contaminated ex- 
ternally when the fallout first drops on the 
affected area, For livestock this would in- 
volve primarily forage grasses and legumes, 
For man it would involve fruits and vege- 
tables. As time passes, and the contami- 
nated food and feed are discarded, the 
principal source of internal radiation for 
animals and man is from the contamination 
in the soil which is absorbed through plant 
roots. 

The radioactive isotopes of most signifi- 
cance as internal radiation hazards are io- 
dine 131, cesium 137, and strontium 90. 
Many others produced by nuclear explosions 
are of minor concern because of the small 
amounts available, their extremely short 
half-life, and the fact that they are not 
incorporated into the food chain and hence 
do not affect animals and man. 


Radioactive iodine is very similar to ordi- 


“nary iodine. When it is consumed with 


contaminated plants it gets into the bologi- 
cal system. It collects in the thyroid gland. 
Children are more susceptible than adults 
to thyroid damage by radioactive iodine. In 
mammals it can be transferred to milk. 
Fortunately, this isotope has a relatively 
short half life of 8 days. Its radiation haz- 


ard has virtually disappeared in about 60° 


days. While the early acute hazards may 
be serious, there is general agreement 
among research scientists that iodine 131 
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will not be an important long-term fallout 
hazard 


Cesium 137 has a long half life of 30 years 
and is somewhat similar to the essential 
nutrient element ium. When it is 
consumed and absorbed, it is found primar- 
ily in muscle tissue. But this radioisotope 
is not retained long in the body. It con- 
tinually enters and leaves the system just 
as potassium. 

Strontium 90, however, with a half-life 
of 28 years, is of primary importance. It 
behaves much like calcium in soils, plants, 
and animals. Atomic explosions produce 
large amounts of strontium 90. It is taken 
up in biological systems, secreted in milk, 
and collects in bones, where it remains for 
a number of years. 

Just as other radioactive isotopes of fall- 
out, strontium 90 falls on the surface of 
plants and can be consumed with contam- 
inated foods and forage. Some of it enters 
the soil, remaining for considerable periods 
in the top several inches of uncultivated 
land. From here it is taken up by plants 
along with calcium, and when the plants 
are eaten by animals the radioactive stron- 
tium enters the bone and milk. 

Fortunately, there is a protective factor 
termed the “discrimination factor.” As the 
strontium and calcium move _ together 
through the food. chain from the soil to 
the plant, through the body of animals to 
the meat and milk, and then through the 
body of man to its resting place in the bones, 
relatively more calcium than strontium is 
left. This is the natural discrimination be- 
tween calcium and strontium. The findings 
of Comar show that if there are 100 units of 
strontium to each 100 units of calcium in 
plants, only 8 to 16 units of strontium for 
each 100 units of calcium would enter the 
bones of the human population. ; 

Nutrition experts estimate that within 
the United States, from 70 to 80 percent of 
the calcium intake in our average diet comes 
from milk and dairy products. As the 
biological systems of both the cow and man 
discriminate between calcium and stron- 
tium, human bones accumulate only 34 per- 
cent of its hazardous strontium while it is 
getting 80 percent of its calcium from milk. 
From plants, the human bones get 15 per- 
cent of the necessary calcium while it is 
collecting 63 percent of the strontium con- 
tent. In addition, we get about 5 percent 
of our calcium and 3 percent of the stron- 
tium 90 from meat. 

Therefore, because milk is the outstanding 
food for building healthy bones and teeth, 
it would not be wise to recommend the sub- 
stitution of another source of calcium in our 
diets, except under conditions of extreme 
emergency. In fact, the evidence available 
at this time would indicate that it is better 
to continue getting more of our dietary cal- 
cium from milk and iess from plants. 

(To digress for a moment—radioactive 
iodine is seriously damaging to young chil- 
dren and would be contained in milk pro- 
duced in fallout areas. Therefore, milk 
from contaminated areas should not be con- 
sumed by children for about 60 days after 
the nuclear explosion to allow time for the 
decay of radioactive iodine. Such milk, 
under emergency conditions, need not be 
destroyed but can be converted into dairy 
products and stored for at least 60 days or 
until the radioiodine has decayed.) 

Radioactive isotopes of strontium de- 
posited in the bone probably can produce 
serious consequences, including bone cancer 
and leukemia. But since radiostrontium is 
assimilated in the bones, it constitutes es- 
sentially no genetic hazard for its radiations 
do not reach the reproductive organs in any 
quantity. 

The question of whether there is a level of 
ionizing radiations under which there are no 
harmful effects to man has received con- 
siderable attention by many investigators. 
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The results as of today are generally in- 
conclusive because measurements at low 
radiation levels are difficult to make. In 
general, the maximum concentration of 
strontium 90 in the bones recommended by 
the National Committee on Radiation Pro- 
tection and Measurement for atomic indus- 
try workers is one microcurie (very small 
measure of radiation) for a man whose body 
is estimated to contain 1,000 grams of cal- 
cium. Experiments with the reaction of 
animals to radiation indicate that appre- 
ciable increases’ in the number of bone 
tumors should not be expected to appear at 
less than 10 times this level. The average 
daily maximum permissible concentration 
(MPC) for peacetime consumption of food 
and water has been 80 strontium units. A 


‘ strontium unit (s.u.) is one micromicrocurie 


of strontium 90 (Sr) per gram of calcium, 
or a millionth of a millionth of a curie of 
Sr per gram of calcium. The MPC is based 
on continuous intake. It was set by the 
International Commission on Radiation 
Protection. 

Human beings under normal conditions 
constantly receive radiation from many 
sources. Cosmic rays, X-rays, potassium, 
and radium present in earth, bones, and 
wrist watches are a few of these sources. 
This background radiation contributes 
about 2 percent of the maximum level 
adopted by the International Commission 
on Radiation Protection as acceptable for 


‘large segments of the general population. 


The ‘exact long-term results of chronic 
exposure to internal radiation created by 
multibursts of modern nuclear weapons, 
under emergency conditions of an attack on 
populated areas, are not known. 


RESEARCH 
Reclaiming contaminated soil 


Decontamination of soils is necessary only 
for the removal of strontium 90. Other 
biologically significant fission products 
either are taken up from soils by plants in 
much smaller amounts or have such short 
lives that decontamination is not necessary. 
In zones of heavy fallout, the most stringent 
decontamination mesaures available will be 
necessary in order to reduce the strontium 
90 content of the soil to a level acceptable 
for production of vegetables and milk. 
(These products absorb a greater percentage 
of the available strontium 90 than others.) 
For production of other crops, or in zones of 
lighter fallout, it may be sufficient to use 
less effective practices which ‘reduce the up- 
take of strontium 90 to a lesser degree. 
Obviously, heavily contaminated lands 
(over 1,000r/hr at H/1) should be placed in 
cultivation only when their use is absolutely 
necessary. 

DECONTAMINATION BY REMOVAL OF GROUND 
COVER 


Decontamination by the removal of 
ground cover is effective when the existing 
cover is thick enough. The cover provided 
by a sod or by a mulch consisting of two tons 
of oat straw per acre is practically complete. 
More than 90 percent of the fallout on sod 
or mulch may be removed by removing the 
sod or raking off the straw. Standing crops 
usually provide less complete ground cover, 
especially when young, and their harvest 
may remove only a small fraction of the 
fallout. 

Contaminated crops could be disposed of 
by harvesting and baling to reduce. their 
bulk. The bales must be stored where they 
will not contaminate other foods. The 
workers should avoid breathing the dust 
created by these operations by wearing res- 
pirators. Clothing should be kept as clean 
as possible. Thorough washing of the 
hands and face are necessary before eating. 

The cover by the mulch illustrates the 
effectiveness of the level of two tons of oat 
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straw per acre. Less dense cover, of course, 
would provide less effective removal. 


DECONTAMINATION BY REMOVAL OF SOIL SURFACE 


The removal of soil surface is one of the 
most effective methods of decontamination, 
but it would be expensive and—with the 
procedures developed at this time—not suit- 
able for large acreages. It might be useful 
if small clean areas are needed to produce 
food for survival. 

The effectiveness of decontaminating sur- 
face soil by scraping ranges from partially 
successful for rough land to highly success- 
ful for smooth land. Rough, freshly plowed 
surfaces are difficult to decontaminate. 
Scraping off two inches of soil with a road 
grader may remove over 99 percent of the 


fallout from smooth soil, and only 60 per-' 


cent from rough .soil. Rough soil surfaces 
may be decontaminated more completely by 
scraping off more soil. Just as in harvesting, 
precautions against breathing dust and for 
cleanliness will be necessary. 


The safe disposal of contaminated surface 


‘soil after removal is a serious problem. For 


the large volumes of soil involved, the only 
practical places for disposal appear to be 
pits in the center of small fields or regu- 
larly spaced ditches across fields. The pits 
or ditches would have to be protected from 
erosion and not used for crop production. 


OTHER METHODS OF DECONTAMINATING SOIL 


Several additional methods of decontami- 
nating soils do not appear to be practical on 
a field scale. Among these are leaching and 
cropping soils to remove strontium 90. 
Leaching would require extremely large 
amounts of water and calcium salts or acids, 
In addition to removing strontium 90, plant 
nutrients would be leached out of the root 
zones and would have to be replaced. 
Cropping, even with those crops known to 
take up large amounts of calcium and 
strontium, would require more than 40 suc- 


cessive crops to achieve 90 percent 
decontamination. 
REDUCING STRONTIUM 90 UPTAKE WITH 


SOIL AMENDMENTS 

Additions of lime, gypsum, fertilizers, or 
organic matter in practical amounts usually 
reduce uptake of strontium 90 by less than 
half. Combinations of soil amendments 
and tillage practices may reduce uptake 
more than any single amendment would. 
The best use of soil amendments for maxi- 
mum crop production is often the same as 
their best use for reducing strontium 90 
uptake. 

DILUTING CONTAMINATION BY LIMING 

Another method of making contaminated 
soil more useful to agriculture may be by the 
addition of lime (or gypsum). The plant’s 
need for calcium leads to the absorption of 
the similar element strontium. In soils 
low in exchangeable calcium, more stron- 
tium 90 will be taken up by the plant. By 
liming acid soils, more ‘calcium is made 
available to the plant and less strontium 90 
will be absorbed. It is useful on highly 
acid soils on which liming would be nor- 
mally beneficial for other reasons, (Gyp- 
sum would be most useful on soils contain- 
ing large quantities of exchangeable sodium, 
which would normally need lime or gypsum 
regardless of the strontium 90 hazard.) 
However, at best the strontium uptake can 
be reduced by the application of lime to 
about one-third the uptake if the soil were 
not treated. 

Potassium fertilization at the rate of sev- 
eral hundred pounds per acre can also re- 
duce the uptake of strontium 90. However, 
the calcium uptake by the plants is also 
reduced by this practice. Crop residues and 
manure applied at the rate of 20 tons per 
acre has reduced the uptake of strontium 
90 by one-third. 
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RECLAIMING SOIL BY DEEP PLOWING 


Decontamination by deep plowing would 
be aimed at turning the contaminated sur- 
face soil under to a depth of 18 inches or 
more—or below the root zone of the plants 
that are to be grown. Deep plowing might 
reduce the uptake of strontium 90 by about 
one-third compared to that without treat- 
ment in shallow-rooted crops such as 
grasses and many vegetables. It will be 
most effective when the freshly exposed 
surface soil has a high supply of calcium 
either naturally or by addition of lime or 
gypsum, However, before the method is 
used, careful evaluation should be made of 
the situation in the area and of the alter- 
natives. Once strontium 90 has been plowed 
under, future removal is extremely diffi- 
cult. Also, the productivity of some soils 
may have been drastically reduced. 

Under field conditions, the uptake of 
_ strontium 90 may be greatly affected by its 
placement and that of calcium relative to 
the plant root system. Experiments are 
being initiated in which the strontium 90 
will be plowed down as deeply as possible. 
The growth of the plant roots will be kept 
as shallow as possible by use of lime, 
fertilizer, and irrigation. The immediate 
goal of these experiments is to reduce stron- 
tium 90 uptake by a factor of 10. 


SUMMARY 


In short, we find that in the event of 
attack with nuclear weapons, the hazards 
of radioactive fallout to agriculture would 
be serious. But there are practical meth- 
ods of protection. Even in areas of heavy 
‘radioactive fallout contamination, proper 
shelters for sufficient periods of time can 
significantly reduce the damages of external 
radiation to man and his animals. The 
long-term hazard of internal radiation is 
less acute but does present a chronic prob- 
lem of major concern, Through the knowl- 
edge being gained by research, we could ex- 
pect to reduce this hazard by the proper 
use of the land and its products that pro- 
vide the Nation’s food supply. 








Controversy Between Matson Navigation 
Co. and Pacific Far East Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Pacific 
Shipper, entitled “Basic Matson—PFEL 
Issue Is Subsidy and Not Monopoly.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Pacific Shipper, Feb. 22, 1960] 
Basic MATSON—PFEL Issue Is SUBSIDY AND 
Not MONOPOLY 

Our venerable policy has always been to 
take no sides in intramural shipping dis- 
putes, and we have no intention of revising 
it, now or in the future. This applies, of 
course, to the controversy between Matson 
Navigation Co. and Pacific Far East Line, 
which has gathered a lot of attention, in 
and out of the press, and has reached the 
U.S. circuit court of appeals, last stop be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court. The issue is 
moot, and still before the courts, so that it 
Would be improper for us to pass on it, even 
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if this were not contrary to policy as stated 
above. It also is dramatized by the sudden 
curtailment of the Hawalian Marine Freight- 
ways Service, the third recent casualty of 
this route. 

However, it is our duty, as we see it, to in- 
form and interpret. We imagine there is 
confusion in the minds of the shipping. pub- 
lic over the true nature of the Matson-PFEL 
controversy, and this confusion ought to be 
cleared up. 

There is, as far as we are aware, no dispute 
whatever about anybody’s right to compete 
with Matson in the Hawaiian trade under 
what we will call, for want of a better term, 
“ordinary circumstances.” As a matter of 
fact, steamship companies have been. buck- 
ing Matson on this route as far back as we 
can remember, which is too far for any 
pleasantries. Besides sporadic competition, 
the Los Angeles Steamship Co. for many 
years gave Matson a stirring, even if possibly 
losing, battle before LASCO was. absorbed 
by the older firm. Since the war, Hawaiian 
Marine Freightways and its two predecessors 
have been operated in direct rivalry, and 
while there has been heavy firing over rates 
and traffic, nobody has tried to exclude the 
newcomers. In short, whether Matson has 
or has not a monopoly may be for the courts 
to decide, but it is a simple statement of 
fact to say that it has not had a monopoly 
in the sense that any carrier, not otherwise 
obligated, was somehow disbarred. We 
pointedly refrain from identifying the right 
to compete with the ability to make a go 
of it. Legalistically, the distinction is 
important. 

So, as may not be clear to the lay reader, 
the issue in the PFEL case is not monop- 
oly as commonly understood; it is whether 
a subsidized operator in foreign commerce 
has the right to compete with an unsub- 
sidized domestic operator. All domestic op- 
erators are unsubsidized. The Hawaiian 
case is not the first instance in which vessels 
subsidized on other segments of their routes 
have vied with domestic operators; the oldest 
familiar example that comes to mind is the 
incidental competition of transpacific or 
round-the-world vessels with intercoastal 
services. 

It is to be noted that while the question 
of monopolistic transportation may have 
beeh introduced in the Matson-PFEL case, 
and while some of the news reports read as 
though this were the basic issue, what is 
really being debated is the right of a sub- 
sidized carrier to compete with a domestic 
shipping service. That is what we leave to 
the courts to determine; as it stands at this 
writing, the answer is in the affirmative. 





On Capital Punishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


c OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, I introduced H.R. 870 to 
abolish the death penalty under all laws 
of the United States except the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, and to author- 
ize the imposition of life imprisonment 
in lieu thereof. 

In that connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the follow- 
ing article by C. Gordon Post, professor 
of political science. Professor Post is a 
member of the New York Committee to 


Abolish Capital Punishment. His article 
appeared in the December 1959 Vassar 
Alumnae magazine: 

Ow CaprraL PUNISHMENT 


(By C. Gordon Post, professor of political 
science) 

Master Barnardine, what hoa! your friend 
the re you must be so good, sir, to 
rise, and be put to death: Pray, Master 
Barnardine, awake, till you are executed, and 
sleep afterwards.—Measure for Measure. 

Of the death penalty I find it difficult to 
speak with restraint. This obscene ritual 
of our society is no more than murder— 
premeditated, deliberated, and intended; 
“official” murder, to be sure, and done in 
theory by a vague abstraction called the 
United States or the State of New York or 
the State of California. The ritual involves 
a whole cast of characters: the legislators 
who provide for the death penalty, the jury 
which convicts, the Judge who sentences, the 
prison officials who guard the victim and 
strap him in the chair, the priest, the ex- 
ecutioner who throws the switch; they are 
all part of the ritual and they are all acces- 
sories. As long as we counternance this 
dismal and barbaric performance, we are all 
accessories. : 

So the deed is done. The guests depart, 
the executioner gets his fee, the body, if un- 
claimed, is consigned to quicklime, every- 
thing is tidied up. All can go to their rest 
with the feeling of a job well done and with 
assurance that society has been safeguarded. 

And yet—and yet, in a poor and shabby 
section of the city, and while the pillars of 
society sleep, a woman who has been “two- 
timing” her sweetheart is slain with a bread- 
knife. : 

Thus, I express my feeling about capital 
punishment and thus I suggest its futility. 


THE DETERRENCE ARGUMENT 


The chief prop of those who favor reten- 
tion of capital punishment is that it is a 
unique deterrent Sir James Fitziames 
Stephen stated this view very clearly in 
1864: “No other punishment deters men so 
effectually from committing crimes as the 
punishment of death. This is one of those 
propositions which it is difficult to prove, 
simply because they are in themselves more 
obvious than any proof can make them. 
It is possible to display ingenuity in arguing 
against it, but that is all. The whole ex- 
perience of mankind is in the other direc- 
tion. The threat of instant death is the 
one to which resort has always been made 
when there was an absolute necessity for 
producing some result. * * * No one goes 
to certain inevitable death except by com- 
pulsion. Put the matter the other way. 
Was. there ever yet a criminal who, when 
sentenced to death-and brought out to die, 
would refuse the offer of a commutation of 
his sentence for the severest secondary pun- 
ishment? Surely not? Why is this? It 
can only be because ‘All that a man has will 
he give for his life.” In any secondary pun- 
ishment, however terrible, there is hope; 
but death is death; its terrors can not be 
described more forcibly.” 

The argument of deterrence is centuries- 
old. In the 18th century, Blackstone as- 
serted that the death penalty set “a dread- 
ful example to deter others.” William Paley, 
author of a profoundly influential book, 
Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, 
declared that the object of punishment was 
not the satisfaction of justice, but “the pre- 
vention of crimes.” “Sheep-stealing, horse- 
stealing, stealing of cloth from tenters or 
bleaching grounds, by our laws,” he said, 
“subject the offenders to sentence of death: 
not that these crimes are in their nature 





1In this paper I am concerned with capital 
punishment for civil offenses, not for trea- 
son or other political offenses, 
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more heinous than many simple felonies 
which are punished by imprisonment or 
transportation, but because the property, be- 
ing more exposed, requires the terror of 
capital punishment to protect it.” 

In the 19th century, the Chief Justice of 
England, Lord Ellenborough, held that cap- 
ital punishment “‘ceases not to hold out that 
terror which alone will be sufficient to pre- 
vent the frequent commission of the offense.” 
To the same effect, Lord Chancellor Eldon 
declared that he was “rather of opinion that 
it is not from the circumstances of the sever- 
ity of the law being put into execution to the 
fullest extent, so much as the imaginary 
terrors of it on the mind, that produces the 
abhorrence of crime.” 

The same argument is frequently voiced in 
our own century. In the Canadian report 
of the Joint Committee of the Senate and 
House of Commons on Capital Punishment 
(1956) it is said that the committee was im- 
pressed by the support given the death pen- 
alty by law enforcement officers who felt that 
“it was an effective deterrent to murder.” 
At a hearing of the New Jersey Assembly 
Judiciary Committee on bills to abolish cap- 
ital punishment (1958) a police chief stated 
emphatically that “capital punishment is a 
deterrent.” ? 

At this point there are two important 
questions to ask. The first is: Is capital 
punishment in fact a deterrent? Obviously, 
it is not. When a murder is committed, and 
many are committed in the United States 
every year, capital punishment has failed as 
a deterrent; and its failures can be num- 
bered. 

The second and more important question 
is: Is the great mass of law-abiding people 
in the United States deterred from com- 
mitting murder by the death penalty? Its 
successes cannot be numbered. To this sec- 
ond question there is no conclusive answer. 
There are, however, certain trends, certain 
facts, certain observations which cast seri- 
ous doubt upon the claim that the death 
penalty is a general deterrent. 


TREND AWAY FROM THE DEATH PENALTY 


There has been a trend toward abolition 
of the death penalty for civil murder. The 
States which have either abolished capital 
punishment by law or have allowed it to 
fall into disuse by a policy of reprieve are 
as follows: Austria (1950), Belgium (1863), 
Denmark (1930), Finland (1949), West 
Germany (1949), Holland (1870), Iceland 
(1944), Israel (1954), Italy (1948), Luxem- 
bourg (1822), Nepal (1931), Norway (1905), 
Portugal (1867), Rumania (1864), Sweden 
(1921), Switzerland (1942), U.S.S.R. (1947), 
the Argentine (1922), Brazil (1891), Colom- 
bia (1910), Costa Rica (1880), Dominican 
Republic (1924), Ecuador (1897), Honduras 
(1894), Mexico (1928), Panama (1903), 
Uruguay (1907), Venezuela (1863), and 
Queensland (1922). 

Of the 49 States of the Union, there are 
8 in which the maximum penalty for murder 
is life imprisonment:: Michigan (1846), 
Rhode Island (1852), Wisconsin (1853), 
Maine (1887), Minnesota (1911), North Da- 


£The police chief thought, that the lives 
of policemen in line of duty would be greatly 
endangered if the death penalty were abol- 
ished. Mr. Herbert L. Cobin, president of 
the the Prisoners Aid Society of Delaware, 
has very kindly sent me a statement sum- 
marizing the findings of Thorsten Sellin 
and Donald Campion, 8.J., on this question. 
“It is obvious,” said Professor Sellin, “from 
an inspection of the data that it is impos- 
sible to conclude that the States which have 
abolished the death penalty have thereby 
made the policemen’s lot more hazardous.” 
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kota (1915), Alaska (1957), and Delaware 
(1958) .? 

In western Europe, it will be observed, 
only Spain, France, and the United King- 
dom continue to make use of the death 
penalty for civil murder, and in the last 
named State, its application has been cur- 
tailed by the Homicide Act of 1957. 

This movement or trend, if such it may be 
called, must indicate that in the minds of 
many peoples there has been, and is, great 
doubt as to the general deterrent effects of 
the death penalty. Many of the States afore- 
named have known no executions for civil 
murder for decades; if there had been a con- 
siderable and continued increase in the 
murder rates at any time following abolition, 
the death penalty would no doubt have been 
restored. But with the abolition of the 
death penalty there has been no general and 
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continued rise in the murder rates. In the 
words of Prof. Thorsten Sellin, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, “whether the 
death penalty is used or not, both death 
penalty States and abolition States show 
rates which suggest that their rates are con- 
ditioned by other factors than the death 
penalty.” After extensive study of the evi- 
dence from foreign countries, the recent 
British Royal Commission concluded “That 
there is no clear evidence in any of the fig- 
ures we have examined that the abolition of 
capital punishment has led to an increase 
in the homicide rate, or that its reintroduc- 
tion has led to a fall.” 

The following table, the work of Professor 
Sellin and taken from the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Capital Punishment 
(1949-53), is illuminating: 


Homicide death rates (1920-48) per 100,000, in selected American States 


Michigan, 
abolished} Ohio 
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1 Capital punishment restored, 1939. 


THE NATURE OF THE MURDERER 


A third observation has to do with the 
nature of the murderer. Most homicides are 
committed without any consideration of the 
death penalty. Most murderers do not pre- 
meditate, deliberate, and intend the death of 
another; in most cases, murder is the un- 
happy end product of anger, frustation, 
jealousy, despair, alcohol, pity, or sex. In 
the report of the California subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee on Capital Pun- 
ishment, it is said that “From data from the 
State bureau of criminal statistics it appears 
that, of the 93 men executed between 1945 
and 1955, 52 or 55.9 percent had no known 
prior criminal record other than misdemean- 
ors. Twenty-five of them had no record even 
of misdemeanors. The point is that, in the 


? Several States have abolished capital 
punishment and then restored it: Iowa, 
Kansas, Colorado, Washington, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Arizona and Mis- 
souri. Maine abolished in 1876, restored in 
1883, and reabolished in 1887. Professor 
Sellin is of the opinion that “the main 
reason for the restoration of capital punish- 
ment was always the same; something hap- 
pened which aroused popular feeling, prob- 
ably quite irrationally, and the Legislature 
rushed into imposing the death penalty.” 
See Report of the Royal Commission, pp. 
374-375. 
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majority of cases, these executed men were 
not of the habitual criminal class. Their 
homicides were in the nature of explosive 
incidents.” 

Beyond the “explosive incident,” Dr. 
Bernard Glueck, Jr., psychiatrist at Sing Sing, 
holds that “no person in our society is in a 
normal state of mind when he commits a 
murder.” Another psychiatrist, Dr. Isadore 
Ziferstein, of Los Angeles, has declared: 
“Psychological studies have shown that the 
vast majority of those who have been exe- 
cuted for capital crimes were very sick people 
mentally.” Similar testimony is to be found 
in all reports of legislative committees con- 
cerned with the problem of capital punish- 
ment. 

If what the psychiatrists tell us is true 
(and there is no reason to doubt their find- 
ings), how can the death penalty be a deter- 
rent? If the murder’s action is compulsive, 
if what he does is in the heat of passion or 
dissension, in explosive rage or torment, if he 
is the product of a broken home and broken 
spirits, if he is a psychoneurotic or a schizo- 
phrenic or a mental defective, how, then, can 
be restrained by capital punishment? ¢ 


«No consideration has been given here to 
the legal definition of insanity, which is anti- 
quated and not in accord with medical 
knowledge. 
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THE MAD DOG DOCTRINE 


There are those, however, who believe that 
insane or not, the murderer, like a mad dog, 
should be quietly eliminated. Sir Ernest 
Gowers, chairman of the recent Royal Com- 
mission on Capital Punishment, in his book, 
“A Life for a Life?” quotes an army colonel 
and two doctors to this effect. The colonel 
declared, “When the further existence cf any 
person is clearly against the public interest, 
and still more when it is a positive menace 
to the community, as in the case, for exam- 
ple, of a murderer who is held to be insane, 
it is folly to keep him alive. He should be 
dealt with as humanely as we deal with un- 
wanted domestic animals now. * * *” To 
one doctor, capital punishment “is a prac- 
tical decision to remove permanently from 
the community a person who has made him- 
self unsuitable to continue in it”; to another 
doctor, “When the criminal has no moral 
sense and is a true psychopath, he should be 
regarded as human refuse, dangerous to 
society, and quietly and humanely dis- 
patched.” No good to themselves, no good 
to the community, a burden at least, possibly 
a threat to others, let us rid ourselves of 
them. 

“Such doctrines,” it is declared in the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission, “have been 
preached and practiced in National Socialist 
Germany, but they are repugnant to the 
moral traditions of Western civilization and 
we are confident that they would be un- 
hesitantly rejected by the great majority of 
the population of this country. We assume 
the continuance of the ancient and humane 
principle that has long formed part of our 
common law,” namely, that if at the time of 
his unlawful act, a person is so mentally dis- 
ordered that it seems unreasonable to im- 
pute guilt to his act, he ought not to be 
held responsible under the criminal law. 

There appear to be three functions of 
punishment: Retribution, deterrence, and re- 
formation. Obviously, if a man is executed 
there is no opportunity for reformation. 
There is serious and sound doubt as to the 
validity of the death penalty as a deterrent. 
Thus, we are left with the one function 
which modern penological thought dis- 
counts, namely, retribution—the lex talionis, 
an eye for an eye, retaliation, revenge, call 
it what you will. 

“We have,” declared Sir John Anderson, 
“over the years, fortunately succeeded to a 
very large extent, if not entirely, in relegat- 
ing the purely punitive aspects of our crimi- 
nal law to the background.” Buried but not 
dead, retribution is covered with the mythi- 
cal flowers of deterrence whose color of 
plausibility blinds men to the fact that capi- 
tal punishment is society’s vengeance. 


THE MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE 


Edwin M. Borchard in “Convicting the 
Innocent,” quotes a district attorney as say- 
ing, “Innocent men are never convicted. 
Don’t worry about it, it never happens in 
the world. It is a physical impossibility.” 
A comforting thought, were it true. 

Late in 1949, Mrs. Beryl Evans and her 
baby daughter, Geraldine, were murdered in 
their flat, located in a London slum. In 
January 1950, the husband, Timothy John 
Evans, was tried at the Old Bailey for the 
murder of his child, and a large part of the 
evidence presented in court was directed to 
show that the accused had strangled his 
wife, the prosecution contending that who- 
ever murdered the mother must necessarily 
have murdered the child. Evans, an il- 
literate, mentally subnormal lorry driver, at 


_ first had confessed and later retracted his 


confession, at the same time accusing John 
Christie, the chief witness for the Crown, of 
the murders. Christie’s testimony was cru- 
cial; Evans was found guilty, and on March 
9 he was hanged. 

In 1953, the Crown’s chief witness in the 
Evans case was arrested and tried for the 
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murder of his wife. An investigation of 
Christie’s flat and outbuildings brought. to 
light the bodies of six women, including Mrs. 
Christie’s, all of whom Christie admitted 
having strangled. He confessed to the mur- 
der of Beryl Evans but denied killing the 
baby; whether he did or not must be placed 
in the category of “not proven.” At any rate, 
Dr. J. A. Hobson, who examined Christie and 
to whom Christie originally confessed several 
murders, has had this to say: “It is unfortu- 
nate that I did not question Christie more 
fully about his killing of Mrs. Evans, but at 
that time my primary interest was to estab- 
lish Christie’s insanity. It is even more un- 
fortunate that I was refused access to him 
after his sentence, * * * I feel that it is more 
than likely that he would * * * have told 
me how he had murdered baby Geraldine.” 

The home secretary who wrote on Evans’ 
papers, “The law must take its course,” 
has voiced a hope “that no future home sec- 
retary, while in office or after he has left 
Office, will ever have to feel that although he 
did his best and no one would wish to ac- 
cuse him of being either careless or ineffi- 
cient, he sent a man to the gallows who was 
not guilty as charged,” all of which is no 
consolation to Timothy Evans, 

With all of our procedural safeguards, 
there is still the possibility of error. This 
may be due to improper identification; a wit- 
ness may lie or he may be the victim of de- 
fective observational powers. It may be due 
to an overzealous prosecutor or police. Ex- 
pert testimony can be unreliable, and an in- 
flamed public opinion may insist upon a 
conviction. 

Borchard discusses eight trials for murder 
in which no crime whatever had been com- 
mitted. 

There is much room for error in our crim- 
inal trials; and where the accused is put to 
death, error discovered later cannot be rem- 
edied nor amends made. The literature is 
replete with cases of men who were found 
guilty of murder, sentenced to die, and then 
reprieved; and who later were found to have 
been innocent. The opportunity of estab- 
lishing one’s innocence is gone with the 
springing of the trap or the throwing of the 
switch. 

On March 15, 1957, at 10 a.m., Burton Ab- 
bott was scheduled to enter California’s 
gas chamber. A reprieve was granted at 9:10 
to permit the defense to present an appeal. 
The appeal was denied at 11 o’clock and at 
11:15 Abbott was placed in the chamber. At 
11:20 the secretary of the reprieve board no- 
tified the prison that the board had changed 
its decision. But Abbott was dead. 


THE ALTERNATIVE 


The alternative to capital punishment is 
life imprisonment which in England means 
from 8 to 12 years, and in the United States, 
an indefinite sentence, the prisoner being re- 
leased on parole when this move is con- 
sidered appropriate. 

The argument is sometimes put forth that 
life imprisonment is a punishment worse 
than death. This is a specious argument. 
Decades ago, prison conditions were bad, 
horrible, but I daresay that, even then, im- 
prisonment was preferable to death. 

It is also argued that murderers would 
make the problems of prison administration 
more difficult and constitute a source of 
danger to prison personnel and prisoners. 
The evidence gathered from far and wide by 
the Royal Commission refutes this conten- 
tion: “murderers are no more likely than any 
other prisoners to commit acts of violence 
against officers or fellow prisoners or to at- 
tempt escape; on the contrary, it would ap- 

that in all countries murderers are, on 
the whole, better behaved than most pris- 
oners.” 

Of course, a man who is incapable of re- 
form or who is criminally insane or danger- 
ously psychopathic ought never to be turned 
back to society; but with all other murderers 
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the object of punishment should not be 
annihilation but reformation. Even the 
‘murderer deserves his chance and society 
should accord him this chance; for it is not 
too clear that the rest of us are without 
responsibility, without guilt. 

CONCLUSION 


My story ends. It is not a complete story; 
that would be impossible in a space so brief. 
It does, I hope, suggest a few of the reasons 
why I oppose capital punishment. 

For those who wish to pursue the matter 
more broadly and more: deeply, there is ap-~ 


pended a list of books which may be helpful. - 


One last word. Capital punishment, how- 
ever you look at it, is brutal, sordid, and 
savage; it Is unworthy of a civilized people. 

In our time, we have witnessed an almost 
unprecedented savagery in Europe and else- 
where; in our own country, we see and hear 
brutality, brutality, brutality, over television 
and radio; in motion pictures and so-called 
comic books, brutality is common fare. 
Without being a pessimist or a Cassandra, 
TI lament and resent this pernicious influence. 

We resent the “third degree” because it is 
brutal; we resent a lynching, not only be- 
cause a man has been denied a fair trial, 
but because tt is brutal; we resent a bully 
because he is brutal. 

Let us make clear to our own people, and 
to the world, that we detest brutality by the 
abolition of a sentence which cannot reform 
and which does not, on the evidence avail- 
able, deter. 


“A History of English Criminal Law and 
Its Administration From 1750” (Vol. I, The 
Movement for Reform), Leon Radzinowicz, 
London, Stevens & Sons (1948). For a 
knowledge of the background of capital pun- 
ishment, no work surpasses this volume. 

“Report, Royal Commission on Capital 
Punishment,” 1949-1953, London, HMSO. 
(1953). This is a solid, factual, balanced, 
and comprehensive consideration of capital 
punishment. It is a “must” for those who 
would be informed on the subject. 

“Murder and the Penalty of Death,” edited 
by Thorsten Sellin, in The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia (1952). This issue 
consists of a series of factual articles on 
murder and the death penalty and edited by 
America’s first authority on criminal sta- 
tistics. ; 

“Reports on Capital Punishment, Corporal 
Punishment, and Lotteries,” the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons, Ottawa, the Queen’s Printer (1956). 
An excellent factual report but not as com-~- 
prehensive as the British report. 

“Problems. of the Death Penalty and Its 
Administration in California,” report of the 
Subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee 
on Capital Punishment, the assembly of the 
State of California (1957). A brief report 
consisting of statistical evidence, the social 
and psychiatric status of men executed in 
California, and an account of the testimony 


Assembly Bills Nos. 33 and 34” (Abolition of 
Capital Punishment), Assembly Judiciary 
Committee, Trenton (1958). This mimeo- 
graphed material consists solely of the ver- 
batim testimony of 24 witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee. Most of these 
witnesses were opposed to capital punish- 
men 


t. 

“Capital Punishment in the 20th Century”, 
E. Roy Calvert, London and New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons (1927). This book, which 
very forcefully presents the case against 
capital punishment, has become a classic. 

“Convicting the Innocent,” Edwin M. 
Borciard in collaboration with E. Russell 
Lutz, New Haven, Yale University Press 
(1932). A most interesting account of the 
miscarriage of justice in 65 cases, 
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“Not Guilty,” Jerome Frank and Barbara 
Frank, New York, Doubleday & Co. (1957). 
of j 


“Reflections on . ur Koestler, 
New York, The Macmillan Co., (1957). This 
book, in a sense, is a m of the 
report of the Royal Commission, but it is 
an extremely superior popularization, and 
highly readable. It is an excellent piece of 
work, well-documented and balanced, and 
reveals, quite rightly, the indignation of a 
man who feels strongly against capital 
punishment. 

“A Life for a Life?” Sir Ernest Gowers, 
London, Chatto & Windus (1956). A brief 
statement of the case against the death 
penalty by the Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission, 1949-53. 

“Capital Punishment as a Deterrent: and 
the Alternative,” Gerald Gardiner, London, 
Victor Gollancz (1956). This work of less 
than a hundred pages may be useful to 
those who wish a rapid review of the prob- 
lems. , 

“Reflections on the Guillotine,” Albert 
Camus, Michigan City, Ind., Fridtjok-Karla 
Publications (1959). “To assert, in any case, 
that a man must be absolutely cut off from 
society because he is absolutely wicked is 
the same as saying that society is abso- 
lutely good, which no sensible person will 
believe today.” An essay on capital punish- 
ment by the 1957 Nobel Prize winner. 

“The Offenders,” Giles Playfair and Der- 
rick Sington, New York, Simon & Schuster 
(1957). The authors relate the stories of 
six crimes which serve as a basis to present 
the case against legal vengeance. 

“Star Wormwood,” Curtis Bok, New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf (1959). Part novel, part 
tract, this is the story of a young man charged 
with murder, a story interspersed with essays 
on such subjects as legal insanity and med- 
ical insanity and the futility of capital pun- 
ishment. 

“The Man on Your Conscience,” Michael 
Eddowes, London, Cassell & Co. (1955). A 
study of the Evans murder trial. 

“Hanged—and Innocent?” R. T. Paget and 
S. 8S. Silverman, London, Victor Gollancz, 
London (1953). A study of the Rowland, 
Bentley, and Evans cases. 

“Report and Recommendations of the Spe- 
cial Commission Established for the 
of Investigating and Studying the Abolition 
of the Death Penalty in Capital Cases,” the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, House 
Document No. 2575, Boston (1959). 


A Thing of Beauty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, poetry is the language of the 
soul. Too seldom do we commit it to 
memory, read it, and rejoice in it as a 
source of strength. In the Hnes of a 
poem we touch hands with the great. 

I sometimes fear that we are losing our 
appreciation and love for poetry and 
prose, and perhaps, if this be true, it is 
@ symptom of the weakening of the 
moral and spiritual fiber which is be- 
coming so apparent in our national life. 
I have always been a lover of verse. I 
cannot write it, but I can cherish it 
and learn from it. Poetry serves to 
strengthen my ideals, my pride in Amer- 
ican’s past, my hope in her future. It 
gives me a closer tie with my Maker and 


my fellow man. I believe that it can 
have the same effect upon others. 

Mr. President, today and from time to 
time in the days and years ahead I shall 
supply for the record bits of verse and 
prose which, having given me strength 
for the day and courage for the trials, 
may do the same for others. Today, I 
think it best to reflect, if we might for a 
moment, upon the beauty of some well- 
known lines by John Keats; which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the lines 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 
breathing. 

Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 

A flower band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 

Made for our searching: Yes, in spite of all, 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 

From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the 
moon, 

Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 

For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 

With the green world they live in; and clear 
rills 

That for themselves a cooling cover make 

’Gainst the hot season; the midforest brake, 

Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose 
blooms: 

And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty dead; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or read: 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

Pouring unto us from the heaven's brink. 


An Adequate Little Red Deterrent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE © 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I have 
just read an excellent editorial in the 
March issue of the Air Force magazine 
relating to the current debate on the 
adequacy of our national defense. Mr. 
John F. Loosbrock, editor of the maga- 
zine, does a fine job of assessing the sit- 
uation. He opens his statement with the 
astute observation that “perhaps the one 
encouraging aspect of the current debate 
over the national defense program is 
that it is occurring atall.” The editorial 
concludes on the warning note that 
“adequacy is synonymous with medioc- 
rity.” 

I commend the editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Air Force magazine, March 1960] 
AN ADEQUATE LITTLE RED DETERRENT 
(By John F. Loosbrock, editor) 

Perhaps the one encouraging aspect of the 
current debate over the national defense pro- 
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gram is that it is occurring at all. Only a 
few months ago it appeared that the subject, 
as a matter of political debate, would be lost 
in the fog of peace and prosperity. Indeed, 
only an incurable optimist would conclude 
that the defense issue will rate very high in 
the political ledger for very long. But a 
useful purpose is being served by the cur- 
rent discussion. No one wants defense to 
become a political football, but it is a mat- 
ter of the public interest and therefore de- 
serves and demands full and complete public 
airing. 

Quite apart from the exigencies of partisan 
politics, which are obvious and comparative- 
ly easy to sift out, three major factors tend 
to hide or confuse the central issues: 

The President’s personal assumption of the 
role of the Nation’s most highly qualified 
military expert. 

The separation into neat boxes, marked re- 
spectively “war and military” and “peace and 
civilian,” of vital problems which cannot be 
solved satisfactorily so long as they are thus 
separated. 

The obvious conviction of the adminis- 
tration that private prosperity is synonymous 
with national power and, further, that 
achievement of private prosperity should 
rank No. 1 on the list of national goals, 
with peace and security following as natural 
aftermaths. 


No analysis of the welter of conflicting 


facts and opinions that are being offered as 
evidence in support of, or attack on, current 
defense policies can be useful unless these 
factors are given full weight in assessing the 
arguments in the debate. 

In the first instance, the President has de- 
fended his program by pointing to his per- 
sonal expertise in military matters and has 
attacked the views of responsible military 
leaders who disagree with him as “parochial.” 
Both positions are open to question in the 
context of the situation to which they were 
addressed. Military experience must be 
added up in terms of when it was acquired 
and under what conditions. Experience 
gained during and before World War II does 
not necessarily contribute significantly to 
solving strategic problems of today. It can- 
not be dismissed out of hand, but it is mani- 
festly unfair to draw upon it to criticize to- 
day’s military experts as parochial whipper- 
snappers. Today’s generals are not necessar- 
ily right. Indeed, they do not agree com- 
pletely among themselves. But neither 
should they be dismissed with the cavalier 
implication that they are necessarily wrong. 
If it is to be a matter of an ex-general’s 
military judgment against that of the cur- 
rent crop, the very least the public is entitled 
to is an assessment of what might happen to 
it should the President prove to be wrong. 

As to the second factor, the artificial and 
arbitrary dichotomy established between 
military and civilian requirements in certain 
important areas is serving only to compro- 
mise both requirements and needlessly con- 
fuse the American people. There are many 
examples, the one that first leaps to mind 
being the uneasy and unprofitable cleavage 
between the exploitation of space as neces- 
sary means to military ends and its ex- 
ploration for peaceful, civilian purposes. 
The cleavage exists in other areas, such as 
the battle of well-meaning but shortsighted 
groups to preserve the freedom of the air- 
ways for the Piper Cub, with small regard 
to the defense needs of the Nation. It ex- 
ists in the relegation of the problems of 
arms control to those who have only a hazy 
understanding of the nature of modern arms, 
It erodes our overall deterrent posture by 
placing shelter against radioactive fallout in 
a neat pigeonhole labeled “civil” defense, as 
if it had nothing to do with the avoidance 
of, aS well as the survival after, a future war. 

Perhaps the foregoing are but symptoms 
of a more insidious disease which is ravag- 
ing our national fiber—the idea that we can 
somehow reap the fruits of private compe- 
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tition and personal freedom while neglect- 
ing the will to win in the public and inter- 
national arenas. We are told about the 
“adequacy” of our defenses. We are told not 
to worry about being second best in mis- 
siles and space—that “you can't win ’em all.” 
We are told that the steps needed to main- 
tain this Nation in first place militarily, 
educationally, economically, and technolog- 
ically are too expénsive, that they will en- 
‘eroach on our personal liberty and turn the 
Nation into an armed camp. 

Well intentioned as this position may be, it 
is dangerotis and misleading. Worse, it evi- 
dences a lack of understanding as to where 
the true roots of national power lie. One 
does not assess the true strength of a na- 
tion by the wealth of its inhabitants, by the 
numbers of chickens in the pot, cars in the 

_ garage, or even by the prospect, as a recent 
magazine advertisement put it, that “every 
' family should have a second home.” 

We should be proud of a system that has 
produced so much good for so many people. 
But in our pride we cannot balk at what- 
ever sacrifices might be required to protect 
our system, We cannot become so obsessed 
with picking the fruit that we neglect to 
fertilize the roots. We cannot give the same 
weight in the national power equation to the 
plastic franistan that we give to an equiva- 
lent dollar’s worth of missiles, or classrooms, 
or digital computers. 

Regardless of what the various indexes of 
wealth indicate, a nation that looks on them 
as guides to greatness has taken the first 
step downward. In Greek mythology, the 
maiden Atalanta challenged would-be suit- 
ors to a footrace—the prize to be Atalanta 
herself or death. She bested all comers until 
shrewd Hippomenes distracted her with the 
three golden apples of Venus. Right now 
we are so busy picking up the apples that we 
forget there’s a race to be won, with death 
the loser’s prize. 

Wine connoisseurs call a worthy vintage 
great or noble. Adequacy is synonymous 
with mediocrity. Let’s not rest easy then 
when we're told not to worry, when we’re 
told that, after all, we still have an adequate 
little Red deterrent. 





Solutions to Farm Issue Numerous but 
Elusive 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


‘OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Mr. 
John Knight, the very distinguished 
former publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News, who still is the publisher of a very 
distinguished number of newspapers in 
Michigan, Ohio, and Florida, on Satur- 
day of each week writes what is known 
as “John S. Knight’s Notebook,” for the 
editorial columns. One of his recent 
“Notebooks” bears the heading “Solu- 
tions to Farm Issue Numerous but Elu- 
sive.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Joun S. KNIGHT’s NOTEBOOK—SOLUTIONS TO 
Farm IssvuE NUMEROUS BUT ELUSIVE 


_ A charming city lady who knows a thing 
or two about public affairs said to me the 
Other evening: 
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“I read your editorial on the farm ques- 
tion and didn’t understand a word of it.” 

The remark was understandable, since few 
people, including most urbanites, poli- 
ticians, and editors, have the faintest com- 
prehension of this much belabored subject. 

But since the editorial appeared, we have 
been deluged (in a newspaper office that 
means 25 to 30 letters) with communica- 
tions from farmers and others who have 
positive, if not always clear, views on every 
aspect of the farm problem. 

Last week, Editor Bob Myers of the Lapeer 
(Mich.) County Press cited Michigan State 
University statistics to show that better- 
than-average farmers in his State made only 
about $2,400 in labor income during the 
good year of 1958. 

Bob resents attacks on farm subsidies, 
since “little is said about the much greater 
subsidies we pay to labor in the form of 
minimum wages, unemployment pay, tariffs 
on competing foreign manufactured prod- 
ucts and featherbedding.” 


TWENTY -~-FIVE-THOUSAND-DOLLAR LIMIT ON 
SUBSIDIES 


fn asking Bob Myers and other interested 
reader to offer possible solutions for abuses 
of the farm subsidy system, it seems we 
started something. 

Most of the letters are too long for print- 
ing in their entirety, but here are excerpts 
which reflect the thinking of these readers. 

Cc. D. Jones of Lauderdale says that sub- 
sidies should be  limited—possibly ‘to 
$25,000. He concedes this would require 
close policing of dummy corporations but 
says wryly that the bureaucrats would like 
it, since more workers could be put on the 
Government payroll. 

Speaking of the “ridiculous uses” of the 
soil bank plan, Mr. Jones thinks land should 
have a previous record of cultivation to 
qualify for payments. He would encourage 
marginal farmers, through education, to 
move into other occupations. 

FERTILIZER LOBBY HAS AN ACCUSER 


R. A. Hill, of Detroit, attributes the “farm 
subsidy scandal” to the lobbyists, “a brand of 
microbe” operating with money supplied by 
the chemical fertilizer companies. 

Mr. Hill says they talked the “spineless 
politicians” into making the farm laws read 
acres * * * when it should have read 
bushels, tons, or bales, He accuses these 
same lobbyists of promoting poison sprays 
which he says are killing off all our wildlife. 

Another view comes from Urban Meyer, of 
Lombard, Ill. Mr. Meyer says his biggest 
complaint is that “farm subsidies do not con- 
sider individual needs as do unemployment 
compensation, minimum wages, and tariffs. 
The farm subsidy is like paying a corpora- 
tion president unemployment relief because 
his company shows low profits.” 

Mr. Meyer, who is in the coal and fuel oil 
business, thinks the law of supply and de- 
mand should apply tofarmers. If they can’t 
make it, let them close up. “Why,” he con- 
tinues, “should they have more help than the 
coal man?” 


" CANADIAN FOOD EXPORTS BLAMED 


Now 68-year-old Arthur Simmons, of 
Kingston, Ill., has his say. 

Mr. Simmons discusses inflated land values, 
and says it is impossible today for a young 
man to buy a farm as they did in his time 
with the help of a friendly banker. 

“Your Michigan friend was right,” adds Mr. 
Simmons, “your Sylvia Porters and all the 
rest sit idly by and condone higher steel costs 
and every other cost while the farm popu- 
lation is dropping into the serf class.” 

Mr. Simmons’ suggestion is that every 
farmer should cut production of corn by 
10 percent, but thinks the Government 
should pay taxes on land taken out of 
production. 

G. L. Weber, a farm appraiser from Flint, 
Mich., deplores the way “both political parties 
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have bartered and traded millions of dollars 
to gain the farmers’ vote over the years.” 

He is critical, too, of importing agricultural 
commodities from Canadia “when we have 
such staggering surpluses in this country.” 

Note: It costs $1,500,000 a day to stabilize 
wheat prices. 

Mr. Weber believes a farmer must have at 
least 177 to 209 tillable acres * * * “to make .- 
a decent profit from his operations.” He 
says the farmer should have more protection 
from the Michigan Highway Department 
which takes over farming land for road Gevel- 
Herc and pays unfair and inadequate 


damages. 

Harry Dibell, contemptuous of Government 
procedures, offers “my most sincere contribu- 
tion” for the farm mess. “Buy a good 18- 
inch scoop,” he says, “and give it to a man 
of courage and strength to use on the Agri- 
culture Department even though the build- 
ing collapses. 

“If you think,” he continues, “that the 
mess isn’t in the Department, and hasn’t 
accumulated over the last 7 years, I will 
be glad to have you interview some bankers, 
agricultural agents, farmers, and grainmen.” 

Mr. Dibell is from Wolcott, Ind. 

Then we have Howard Reich, of Unioriville, 
Mich., who says he is “a small, full-time dirt 
farmer.” Mr. Reich says: “I don’t have an 
answer for the farm problem either, but I 
think the farmer gets blamed for a lot he 
cannot help.” 

Mr. Reich recalls an article in the Readers 
Digest showing how, as he remembers it, 
“the six largest payments to farmers were 
over $300,000 each while the average for the 
entire United States was less than $100.” 

CORPORATE FARMS HOG THE SUBSIDIES 


Enclosed with Mr. Reich’s letter is an ar- 
ticle by Arthur Mauch of Michigan State, 
analyzing the $6.8 billion budget for the 


of this budget “can be charged directly to 
the farm pr .” although he concedes 
that another $1.4 billion goes into farm re- 
search, loans to farmers and conservation 
programs, 

The rest of the budget, Mr. Mauch con- 
tends, should be charged to the Depart- 
ments of State or Welfare, since nearly $3.3 
billion is spent in foreign disposal, storage 
costs, and interest, donations to needy peo- 
ple at home and abroad and for school lunch 
programs, 

Mr. Mauch concludes his article with this 
admission: “These facts do not answer the 
questions of whether we are spending too 
much or whether we are getting our money’s 
worth—but they do throw some light on who 
gets the benefit.” 

FARMER FAVORS LICENSE SYSTEM 

A final contributor to our forum on the 
farm problem is Kenneth Geiger, of Clinton, 
Mich. 

Mr. Geiger, like the rest, sees the farm 
question as a prime — of political bun- 
gling. 

He considers the farmer to be unfairly 
taxed, and the victim of unfair competition 
from hobby farms which need not show a 
profit to stay in business. 

Without pretending to have the answer, 
Mr. Geiger suggests three things: ww 


of the unfair competition and is 
un-American than the closed 
try. 

2. An overhaul of the tax eee once 
farmers on an equal basis with urban neigh- 
bors. : 

3. Make farmers immune from antitrust 
laws which prohibit him from protecting 
himself through organization. 

Then oddly enough, Mr. Geiger says these 
suggestions are “a place to start the long 
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process of getting the Government out of 
agriculture.” 
ONE THING CLEAR: THE PAY IS POOR 

So there you have it from the grass roots. 

After reading these contributions, I share 
the confusion of the city lady who “didn’t 
understand” last week’s farm editorial. 

Still, it is fair to conclude that the aver- 
age full-time farmer isn’t getting rich at the 
taxpayers’ expense. For all his labors, he 
earns less than school teachers or factory 
workers. 

Secondly, the subsidies paid to big farm- 
ers constitute a national scandal, as do the 
Federal income tax exemptions granted to 
huge farm cooperatives such as the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association of St. 
Paul. 

According to Time, this group began with 
only $30,000. in capital and now has a net 
worth of $40 million. It has bought out 
privately owned, taxpaying businesses un- 
able to compete and FUGTA annual re- 
ports reveal $29 million in profits since 1950. 

STOP BLAMING THE LITTLE GUY 

I suspect the people of this country will 
still be discussing the farm problem years 
after this administration and a long line 
of succeeding administrations have departed. 

At this moment, there appear to be some 
solutions in ‘sight for the more flagrant 
abuses of the farm subsidy system. 

But which party, or which politician other 
than the President, has the guts to apply the 
drastic corrective measures which are 
needed? 

Until reasonable limits are placed upon 
the size of Government subsidies received by 
the big landowners, often not in residence, 
let’s stop carping at the little guy whose 
full-time farm operation enables him to 
make a living, and not much else. 


The Ninth Green 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
President Eisenhower’s trip to Latin 
America, ending today, has surely 
created a better climate of understanding 
between the countries of South America 
and ourselves. 

Vast responsibilities lay ahead for him, 
but the kind of service that he is ren- 
dering is of incalculable aid in strength- 
ening our ties of frienship throughout 
the world. 

These sentiments are ably spelled out 
in the accompanying editorial, which 
appeared in the New York Times of Sun- 
day, March 6, 1960, and I believe we 
should all read the well written words 
of the editorial writer: 

Tue NIntTH GREEN 

When President Eisenhower got out of his 
helicopter at the ninth green of the Dorado 
Beach Club on Friday he was, as he said, 
“bushed.” He was also, as he showed when 
he addressed the Caribbean Assembly after 
lunch, somewhat hoarse. The fatigue and 
the hoarseness came from his exacting trip 
to four Latin-American countries. If his 
voice was it was, as he explained, be- 
cause he had “left it all in South Amer- 
ica.” 
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He had left other things in South Amer- 
ica. He had left a new kind of friendship 
which everybody, except a few hundred or a 
few dozen youthful fanatios, fully under- 
stood. He had made no startling new pro- 

. There is nothing new, for example, 
in the wording of the so-called Declaration 
of Montevideo which says that “both coun- 
tries will endeavor to increase their eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural cooperation di- 
rectly and through international organiza-~ 
tions.” 


Yet the feeling persisted that there was 
something fresh in the Eisenhower message, 
as explained during the preceding 10 or 11 
days. Ambassador German Arciniegas, who 
represents Colombia in Italy, told the Carib- 
bean Assembly that the President’s recent 
statements “give hope of a radical change 
in policy toward Latin America.” 

As far as the President’s speeches went, 
there may have been a change in attitude 
rather than in policy. We are no longer the 
indulgent but domineering elder brother, 
if ever we were such. At Dorado Beach the 
President emphatically rejected “any 
thought of the United States alone develop- 
ing a so-called master plan for raising liv- 
ing standards throughout the hemisphere.” 
He did not deny that “the countries of 
Latin America desperately need long-term 
financing of their development projects, 
technical assistance in their planning and 
execution, escape from dependence on one 
crop or one mineral * * * and an end to 
inflation.” But what he seemed to have in 
mind was that they wouldn’t have to sell 
pencils to get these things: As in other 
parts of the democratic world any aid we 
may give to Latin America should be, as one 
reads the President’s speeches, cooperative 
and for our mutual good. 

The ninth green at the Dorado Club is ap- 
proximately a halfway point in the Presi- 
dent’s final rounds of diplomatic golf. He 
still has to attend a summit conference in 
Paris. He still has to go to Moscow and 
return Premier Khrushchey’s visit. He hopes 
to go to Tokyo. There is much journeying 
ahead for him, much fatigue and no doubt 
some hoarseness as he breathes the dust 
of half a dozen new countries. 

But he is rendering in his last year in 
office a kind of service for which he is 
temperamentally fitted and for which he 
seems now to have the ne physical 
strength. Others will work out the details of 
policy. In his arduous journeyings he has 
created a better climate for the diplomatic 
tasks that still lie ahead. 


Creation of State Orchestra in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
recent months the University of Wiscon- 
sin has been formulating plans for a 
praiseworthy cultural adventure, the 
creation of a symphony orchestra for 
the State of Wisconsin. Such an en- 
semble would bring the pleasures of high 
quality orchestra music to cities all over 
the State while providing the benefits of 
a@ resident orchestra to population cen- 
ters like Madison and Milwaukee. The 
orchestra would be attached to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, which has earned a 
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national reputation for its hospitality to 
the arts through its artists-in-residence 
program which in recent years has in- 
cluded the Pro Arte String Quartet, con- 


cert pianist Gunnar Johansen, and 


painter Aaron Bohrod, who have won in- 

ternational acclaim for their accom- 

plishments. This new concept of a 

State orchestra would bring further 

benefits to the State. 

In the New York Times for March 6, 
1960, their chief music criti¢, Howard 
Taubman, describes and praises what he 
terms this “bold plan for the creation of 
a State orchestra.” Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for Mr. Taubman’s 
article to bé printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

ORCHESTRA FOR A STATE—UNIVERSITY OF WIs- 
CONSIN Has BOLD PLAN FOR CREATING BIG 
ENSEMBLE To SERVE COMMUNITIES IN WIs- 
CONSIN 

(By Howard Taubman) 


A bold plan for the creation of a State 
orchestra has been formulated at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. It has not yet been 
implemented because it requires substantial 
sums of money. But its merits are so great 
that it would be a pity if the scheme were 
not translated into reality. 

Wisconsin looks like a promising testing 
ground of an ensemble formed to serve a 
State instead of a single city. It has, despite 
its producing a shabby, reactionary adven- 
turer like Joseph McCarthy, a tradition of 
openmindedness. Its university has for years 
maintained a pianist, a string quartet, and 
a@ painter in residence. In various communi- 
ties there are 22 civic orchestras, which, 
though almost entirely amateur, offer proof 
that music has numerous practitioners and 
admirers. 

The position of Milwaukee, the largest city, 
is a key consideration. For a long time it 
has relied on the visits of the Chicago Orches- 
tra for symphonic perf~rmances of profes- 
sional caliber. Although a Milwaukee en- 
semble has been formed recently, it is a 
modest affair. When you consider that the 
city prides itself on being the home of the 
Braves, you wonder that it has lacked the 
vigor to build its own major-league orches- 
tra. Indeed, if you run down the names of 
cities that will maintain major-league base- 
ball this year, you find that only Milwaukee 
is without a professional orchestra of simi- 
lar pretensions. 

Aware of its backward situation, Milwau- 
kee apparently has endorsed the notion of a 
State orchestra. The c'ty, which could or- 
ganize its own professional ensemble if it 
chose, evidently is willing to integrate its 
needs with those of the State. If this is 
true, it should be a decided impetus to the 
plan. Milwaukee has invaluable resources 
to contribute. 

The principal inspiration, however, has 
come from the University of Wisconsin. Its 
faculty has done most of the planning. Its 
president and regents have voted their ap- 
proval. Its facilities would be at the orches- 
tra’s disposal. 

The proposal grew out of the Peninsula 
Musical Festival held in Fish Creek each 
August. For 3 weeks Thor Johnson and @ 
professional orchestra present a series of pro- 
grams that has won the support of summer 
residents in Door County as well as visitors 
who come specially for the concerts. The 
festival draws its financial sustenance from 
local business and individuals. Why could 
not many Wisconsin communities join to 
support a statewide orchestra that would 
serve them all? 
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The idea of centering the effort in the uni- 
versity is"well conceived. The university has 
functioned on the principle that “the limits 
of the campus are the boundaries of the 
State.” In many fields such as agriculture, 
conservation, business, and government, this 
theory has been realized in practice. 

AVAILABLE TO STATE 


Thanks to its recent expansion, the uni- 
versity is prepared to help make an orchestra 
available to the State. Besides its chief base 
in Madison, the university has a second cam- 
pus in Milwaukee, an active extension divi- 
sion, 8 branches where regular courses are 
given, a noncommercial network of 10 AM 
and FM radio stations and an experimental 
television station serving the Madison area 
at present but likely to offer State coverage 
eventually. 

The plan Calls for turning over the respon- 
sibility of operating the orchestra to the uni- 
versity, which would act as sponsor and 
guarantor, would receive and spend all funds, 
would define general policies, and would 
administer all activities. Conductor and in- 
strumentalists would be employees of the 
university. They would be engaged on a 
year-round basis, integrated into its table of 
organization, and teach as well as perform. 

In cities like Milwaukee and Madison there 
would be extended series of concerts each 
year. In medium-size towns there would be 
modest series. Small places would have occa- 
‘sional visits for children’s concerts or events 
designed for adults or possibly both. Col- 
lege towns would certainly be on the orches- 
tra’s annual itinerary either for single con- 
certs or series. The peninsula festival would 
be. among the ensemble’s assignments. 

In the original draft of the plan, a member- 
“ship of about 40 to 45 players was envisaged. 
With such a unit the baroque, classic, and 
early romantic repertories could be encom- 
passed, as could a good deal of the modern. 
Big works requiring a large instrumental ap- 
paratus would be bypassed except on special 
occasions when additional players could be 
hired. 

It is easy to sympathize with the planners 
who foresaw that such an ensemble could be 
of notable service in “extending and raising 
the level of music culture” and “giving 

. instructional service of high caliber.” 

In the latter category the orchestra, it has 
been predicted, would open up the following 
possibilities that cannot be pursued suffi- 
ciently, if at all, with student groups: ac- 
companying oratorios by campus choral 
groups; supplying orchestral accompani- 
ments to student and adult opera presen- 
tations; playing concertos with ‘advanced 
student performers and serving as a labora- 
tory group for advanced instruction in con- 
ducting; trial of new works, and experimen- 
tation in orchestration. 


PROBLEM OF FINANCING 


Like so many noble plans, this one has not 
yet solved the problem of financing. Its 
assumption has been that the money, some- 
thing like $370,000 for a year’s budget, could 
be raised from receipts at the box office, 
donations from industry and individuals and 
— from National and Wisconsin founda- 

ons. 

It is one thing to list sources of income; it 
is a graver challenge to tap them. For the 
moment the plan remains on paper because 
its drafters have not found the funds with 
which to start activities. Because they have 
not been insured a large initial sum, they 
now are thinking of starting more modestly 
with an ensemble of 20 to 25. They believe 
that the reduced budget, about half of the 
original estimate, could be met in Wisconsin. 

A less ambitious beginning would be bet- 
ter than none. But one regrets that a brave 
idea must be diminished at the outset. 
There ought to be money for this plan. It 
Ought to be forthcoming from State and 
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municipal treasuries in Wisconsin as well as 
private sources in the State. The national 
foundations should also welcome a chance to 
back a scheme that might become a model 
for other States without professional en- 
sembles. 

An orchestra built to serve an entire State 
could become as proud a possession as a@ 
major-league ball club. And making it part 
of the State university is in accord with the 
growing trend to have these institutions 
become sturdy guardians of the arts as well 
as propagators of mighty football aggrega- 
tions. 





Rumanian Enslavement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 6, 1945, 15 years ago yesterday, 
the Communist tyrants seized control of 
Rumania. As a member of the special 
congressional committee investigating 
Communist aggression in 1954 I heard 
the testimony of hundreds of witnesses 
at our hearing in this country and 
earns all exposing the Soviet aggres- 
sions. 

The coming meeting at the summit the 
No. 1 question on the agenda should be 
“freedom for the captive nations.” 

On August 9, 1954, our committee, sub- 
mitted 12 major findings based on the 
tstimony. These facts are as true today 
as they were 6 years ago. 

I hereby submit seven of those find- 
ings: 

PRELIMINARY FINDINGS 

Based upon the testimony and other evi- 
dence thus far presented to the committee, 
at hearings held in Chicago, New York, Lon- 
don, Munjch, and Berlin, the committee 
makes the following preliminary findings: 

1. Communism never has come to power 
by legal or by democratic processes in any 
of the areas now under its ruthless domina- 
tion. It uses the tactics of penetration, 
subversion, threat of military invasion, and 
finally occupation by military and political 
elements under the direction and control of 
the Kremlin. 

2. Once communism seizes control it im- 
mediately seeks to clothe itself with respect- 
ability and legality by conducting so-called 
elections which are in no sense of the word 
free elections guaranteed by the secret bal- 
lot. Moreover, the results are predetermined 
long in advance of the first vote cast. 

3. Communism is able to maintain control 
over the peoples it enslaves only by the ex- 
ercise of the most brutal and inhuman 
methods known to mankind, such as whole- 
sale arrests and deportations, forced fam- 
ines, mass killings, and the crime of geno- 
cide against entire nations. The former 
Crimean Autonomous Republic (Crimean- 
Tatar Republic) and the former autonomous 
Republic of Chechen-Inguish and Kalmuk 
= specific examples of the crime of geno- 
cide. 

4. Life under communism is one of ruth- 
less and absolute tyranny. The state is god. 
The dignity and inherent rights of man have 
no place under communism. The free world 
is losing the battle for the minds and alle- 
giance of youth in the countries and areas 
under Communist domination. 

5. As far as the Communists are concerned, 
treaties, mutual-assistance pacts, nonaggres- 
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sion pacts, or solemn covenants are mere 
scraps of paper. Agreements or pledges 
made at the conference table are broken any 
time such action serves the Communist table 
for world conquest. 

6. Communism is a conspiracy which uti- 
lizes an extensive and complex international 
criminal mechanism, It seeks to destroy all 
free nations and to replace them with a sys- 
tem of Red colonialism. 

7. The peoples of the captive nations and 
other areas under Communist control are by 
tradition overwhelmingly anti-Communist. 
They desire their national independence and 
are still friendly to the free world. How- 
ever, witness after witness testified that time 
is working against us and that in many im- 
portant respects anti-Communist-sponsored 

programs and activities were not producing 
the desired results. 


Mr. Speaker, it is interesting to learn 
the thoughts of Ana Pauker, the Commu- 
nist leader of Rumania, at that time. The 
following is verbatim from our commit- 


Tleana added the following: 

“Ana Pauker explained to me that you 
looked at a country as at a field which you 
wanted to plant with new seed, and there- 
over and burn 
everything on it and then plant new 
And she said, “Of course this takes a long 
time. Therefore we have to terrorize the 
older generations into silence, so that they 
do not dare to speak to the young ones 
to remember, so that the young ones would 
not have any memory whatsoever of times 
past; that their minds should be absolutely 
empty of anything but what the Communist 
regime wanted to plant in it. And that is 
why,” she explained to 
use torture, 
her whether she thought she was convincing 
anybody. She said she was not interested 
in convincing anybody, that t was a waste 
of time, and that they 
vince. That was a thing they used only in 
the so-called free countries but in the coun- 
try which they occupied, they were not going 
to be bothered with convincing.” 


Mr. Speaker, I also submit for the 
Recorp a letter I received last week from 
Mihail FParcasanu, president of the 
League of Free Rumanians: 

‘THE LEAGUE OF FREE ROMANIANS, 
New York, N.Y., March 2, 1960. 
The Honorable Ray J. MADDEN, 
U.S. Representative From Indiana. 

Deak Mr. MADDEN; We will be deeply grate- 
ful to you if you could, as you have always 
so kindly and understandingly done in the 
past, call to the attention of the House the 
plight of the enslaved Romanian people. 

This 6th of March 15 years will have 
elapsed since the Soviets installed through 
fraud and violence the Communist puppet 
government which still tyrannises 
country. The absence of any firm canaae on 
the part of the Western allies against Rus- 
sian aggressive encroachments in Europe, led 
to the consolidation and international 
acceptance of this subjugation. Churchill’s 
memoirs even state that in the case of 
Romania an agreement took place between 
London and Moscow by which the Russian 
domination of the country was assured. 
Let us hope that in the future memoirs of 
Mr. Macmillan there will not be found the 
same sort of deal with Moscow regarding 
Germany, which could legitimately be feared 
by what the columnist Joseph Alsop (Wash- 
ington Post, Feb. 29, 1960) has defined 
as the British permanent pleading “for a 
do-nothing policy at turn after turn of the 
unfolding Berlin crisis.” 
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free nation. To give merely two examples: 
the Catholic Church was abolished whole- 
sale and its hierarchie doomed through the 
process of + and other Soviet 
liquidation methods; the democratic leaders 
of Romanian political and civic life were also 
the victims of the same extermination tac- 
tics, of which deportation and forced-labor 
camps were among the principal means. 

The Congress of the United States reacted 
to those horrors and the underlying political 
issues by its investigations and recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee on Communist 
Aggression, of which you, Mr. Mappen, have 
been an outstanding member. The recom- 
mendations of your committee have never 
been acted on in any way. But strangely 
enough the administration’s policy in this 
matter was finally expressed as a liberation 
through peaceful means. What those 
peaceful means were and are is, as in 
Churchill’s words, an enigma wrapped in 
@ mystery. 

Instead of the peaceful means recom- 
mended by your committee as a road to 
liberation from communism, the adminis- 
tration took the opposite, that of consolidat- 
ing communism in the subjugated coun- 
tries. 

Has continued recognition of nonrepre- 
sentative Soviet stooge governments been a 
peaceful means of liberating the enslaved 
peoples? Has the acceptance of these same 
puppet governments in the United Nations 
after their constant violation of the U.N. 
charter, been another peaceful means of 
liberation? Have trade, cultural relations 
or other exchanges with the Communist op. 
pressors, helped the liberation of the op- 
pressed people? Will the further enhance- 
ment of the international status of the So- 
viet stooge governments by their equation 
at the conference table with the Western 
powers in Geneva, March 15, be a new 
peaceful means of liberation? 

Unfortunately the whole policy of the West 
toward the former free nations has had 
nothing to do with their liberation, but have 
served to peacefully strengthen the Russian 
dominion over a large part of Europe. 

At this sad anniversary, we Rumanians, as 
well as the other East Europeans, fervently 
hope that the political recommendations of 
the Committee on Communist Aggression 
will at least be taken into consideration at 
this crucial moment of an approaching Sum- 
mit Conference. This would be the wise 
course you have so strongly advocated dur- 
ing the last 5 years. 

We warmly thank you for your unfailing 
sympathy and understanding. 

I remain yours respectfully, 

MIHAIL FARCASANU, 
President. 


“Reaffirmation of Our Faith in the Na- 
tion”: Creed Adopted by National 
Baptist Convention, U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
September 12, 1959, the National Bap- 
tist Convention, U.S.A., which comprises 


a constituency of 5 million American cit- 
izens, or about a third of the Negro pop- 
ulation of our country, adopted a “Re- 
affirmation of Our Faith in the Nation.” 
Because of its deep rootage in our finest 
religious precepts and its clear expres- 
sion of their hope and determination to 
work for freedom, the dignity of man and 
equality of opportunity for all, I ask 
unanimous consent that this creed be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
REAFFIRMATION OF Our FAITH IN THE NATION 
(By J. H. Jackson, president, National Bap- 
tist Convention, U.S.A., Inc., pastor, Olivet 
Baptist Church, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 3, 1959) 


THE CREED 


1. We believe in the United States of 
America: land of opportunity, a country 
dedicated to freedom and democracy. 

2. We believe in its Constitution: the su- 
preme law of the land. 

3. We believe in the right of all citizens 
to participate equally according to their sev- 
eral abilities in all the cultural privileges, 
in all the political and economic affairs of 
this great Republic. ’ 

4. We believe that all citizens should take 
their full share of the responsibility in 
building a greater, stronger, and better 
America for the weal of man and to the glory 
of God. 

5. We believe that segregation and dis- 
crimination based upon race, national ori- 
gins, or religion are not only sins against 
the fundamental laws of the land, but also 
against the Supreme Law Giver. We must 
continue to fight the sins against human 
freedom without apology, without compro- 
mise. 

6. We are convinced that every State has 
far more to gain by applying the principles 
and the ideals of the Federal Constitution 
at the local level. 

7. We believe that no race or group should 
be discouraged for seeking to improve their 
mental, economic, political, and moral status 
but rather should be encouraged and guided 
since the development of a part eontributes 
to the enrichment of the whole. To neglect 
@ minority greatly weakens the Nation as a 
whole handicapping the majority and penal- 
izing those in places of power and influence. 

8. We believe that a voluntary together- 
ness of the race based upon constructive and 
creative ventures is desired and should be 
encouraged in the interest of the preservation 
of racial values and the growth of the group 
as a whole within the democratic framework 
of the Nation. 

9. We believe that our leaders, our organi- 
zations, and our press should more and more 
recognize the presence and the positions of 
@ vast number of white people who are dedi- 
cated to the laws of this land, who are 
ashamed of the sins being committed against 
the soul of the Nation, who are working for 
the growth of democracy and who are suffer- 
ing for the fulfillment of America’s dream of 
freedom. 

10. We also believe that all minority groups 
should be willing to cooperate with other 
people of good will whenever and wherever 
they are committed to the task of upholding 
the laws of the land, defending the country’s 
cause, working for complete democracy, and 
@ full victory for freedom. 

11. We believe that the battle for freedom 
is not only America’s battle but also the 
battle of all humanity supported by. the 
moral laws of the universe and by the God 
who made out of one blood all races of men 
to dwell in peace on the face of the earth. 
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And the struggle must move forward to 
victory since right is right and God is God. 
12. We believe that first-class citizenship 
is essential for the realization of a first-class 
democracy and that a first-class de 
will give first-class freedom in which. will be 
developed first-class personalities, first-class 
people, first-class thinkers, and first-class 
statesmen; all of these working together will 
build a first-class social order of good will, 
justice, understanding, and peace. 

13. While we believe in the separation of 
Church and State, we believe in the Chris- 
tian Church not only as a community of 
believers held together by a common loyalty 
to Jesus Christ but also a redemptive 
influence and a vital part of the soul of the 
Nation. 

14. We believe in God, the Creator of 
heaver and earth; we believe in the dignity 
of man, in the triumph of justice, and in the 
victory of truth. 


Sewage-Aid Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. H. R. GROSS 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, editorial 


support is expressed by the Waterloo 
(Iowa) Courier for the action of this 


body in sustaining the President’s veto 


of H.R. 3610, the so-called water pollu- 
tion control bill. As one who voted to 
sustain the veto, I am glad to include as 
part of my remarks the following edi- 
torial, which appeared in the February 
28 edition of the Courier: 
THIN Line Houips To SELF-RELIANCE 
The only possible justification for a Fed- 


eral sewage control program would be Wash-. 


ington’s responsibility for the coordinated 
improvement of watercourses which cross 
State boundaries. 

Yet during debate on the Democratic bill 
to raise to $900 million the amount of Fed- 
eral funds to be spent for this program, crit- 
ics proved that most of the money in the 
past had merely been used to help cities 
build treatment plants which they should 
have built without Federal help. 

Minority Leader Hatuecx, for example, 
showed that 571 projects previously ap- 
proved for Federal grants, only 12 involved 
interstate, coastal and Great Lakes waters. 

“I challenge anybody to get up here and 
deny that project after project has been ap- 
proved over the country that involved the 
construction of sewage plants that had abso- 
lutely no connection with any sort of stream 
on which you could catch a fish or run @ 
boat,” HaLieck declared. 

Nobody challenged his statement. And 
apparently the economy bloc which func- 
tioned last year is again in operation (al- 
though somewhat weakened by election-year 
fears). For the House failed by 22 votes to 
override President Eisenhower’s veto of the 
extravagant and unnecessary sewage-aid bill, 

We would rather have Federal aid for 
sewage treatment plants (where Federal 
control would be no issue) than Federal 
aid for schools. But the constant attempt 
to pass local problems to Washington repre- 
sents a breakdown in the character of the 
people. Self-reliance was formerly an Amer- 
ican trait. Now it can be promoted only 
with a Presidential veto. 
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1960 
Drug Probers Hunt Headlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Drug Probers Hunt Head- 
lines.” The article was written by Don- 
ald I. Rogers, business and financial 
editor of the New York Hearld Tribune, 
and was published on February 21, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DruGc Propers HUNT HEADLINES 
(By Donald I, Rogers) 

A few weeks ago this column revealed 
the tactics of press agentry employed by the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Justice 
Department in dropping a 7-year-old charge 
of conspiracy against the Socony Mobil Oil 
Co. and we moralized to the effect that the 
Government seems to feel privileged to cast 
doubts on the integrity of any American in- 
dustry, but never obliged to omit its error 
when proved wrong. In the cast of Socony, 
after the Government lost its case, it revealed 
the court decision over the 4-day New Year’s 
weekend, thus insuring that the story would 
be played down in most newspapers and 
missed by most readers. 

Industry, which keeps most of us em- 
ployed, pays most of our taxes, has con- 
tributed mightily to our freedom and is di- 
rectly responsible for the high standard of 
living in this country, is at a distinct dis- 
advantage any time it deals with many 
branches of the American Government, a 
phenomenon which must not only astound 
but please the enemies of the enterprise sys- 
tem. 

The latest incident is clearly demonstrated 
‘by the recent conduct of Senator EsTxs 
Keravuver, Democrat, of Tennessee, that ex- 
perienced adversary of capitalism who, as 
chairman of the Senate Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee, has been “probing” 
prices set by the drug industry. His tactics 
leave the lingering suspicion that he is less 
interested in learning the truth about drug 
prices than he is about garnering headlines 
which, while discrediting the drug industry, 
portray Keravuver as the shining hero. 


RESPONSIVE DUPES 


As in the case of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the newspapers of America are re- 
sponsive if not willing dupes in the con- 
spiracy to mislead the public. And this, too, 
is strange for Time magazine in its current 
issue, reveals that there are 1,361 working 
reporters in Washington, the largest num- 
ber assembled at any point in the world. 
Time also suggests that many, if not most, 
of them lean to the political left, which may 
account for some of the great gaps in cover- 








e. 

Like all other congressional committees, 
the Kefauver group selects its witnesses 
carefully to assure getting articulate peo- 
ple with strong leanings. The public ex- 
pects this. What the public may not sus- 
pect, however, is that the appearance of the 
witnesses is timed to coincide with news- 

per deadlines, thus assuring coverage for 

ose who espouse the favorite point of view, 
and effectively silencing those who do not. 

A case in point was the calling before the 
Kefauver subcommittee of one Mike Gor- 
Man, a former newspaperman who now 
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serves as executive director of the National 
Committee Against Mental Illness. Gorman 
was called to talk about tranquilizers, a mis- 
nomer for these drug items are anything 
but a placid subject in this political year. 

Urged by Kerauver, Gorman immediately 
soared off his launching pad, slashing into 
the high cost of drugs and the general dere- 
liction of the pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers. 

WINS HIS HEADLINES 


For the record, Gorman is a layman. He 
knows no more about tranquilizers than you 
do. He has no background to entitle him to 
speak as an authority. 

His charges were covered widely and in- 
deed wildly in the afternoon newspapers 
and were picked up by the morning papers 
the following day. KerauUver had won his 
headlines. 

Late in the afternoon of the same day that 
Gorman testified, the subcommittee listened 
to Dr. Henry Brill, Deputy Commissioner of 
Hygiene of New York State. Dr. Brill, a 
national medical authority, wasn’t at all 
critical of the drug industry and had some 
nice things to say about it. 

But his appearance was late and his testi- 
mony failed to make most of the morning 
newspapers the following day. Since, his 
was a “second-day story,” it appeared in 
only a smaller number of afternoon news- 
papers. 

This seems strange when Gorman himself 
described Brill as “one of the Nation’s out- 
standing authorities on drugs, without dis- 
pute.” 

The contrast between the views of the lay- 
man, which were widely reported, and those 
of the expert, which were not, are something 
for you, the voter and the consumer, to 
contemplate. After having done so, you 
may judge whether Senator Keravuver, who 
is being paid with your tax money, is acting 
sincerely in your behalf. Certainly, you 
may feel that because of the “timing” of 
witnesses, something that is eontrolled by 
KEFAUVER, you are not getting both sides of 
the story. 


CHARGES VERSUS REBUTTAL 


Gorman charged, among other things, 
that the “high price of tranquilizing drugs 
at the corner drugstore has a disastrous 
effect upon thousands of mental patients.” 
He added: “Mr. Chairman, with a full real- 
ization of the seriousness of this charge, 
I accuse thé pharmaceutical industry of 
America of contributing to the return of 
thousands of mental patients to mental hos- 
pitals, because of the high price of tran- 
quilizing drugs.” 

Late in the day, after the subcommittee 
had won its publicity and scored its point 
in the gullible press, Dr. Brill gave the 
other side of the story—the one that the 
American public didn’t get to read. 

In New York State, Dr. Brill said, the 
traditional annual increase in numbers of 
mental patients was “suddenly reversed” 
after the start of large-scale treatment with 
tranquilizers several years ago. “The favor- 
able change has continued,” he said, “and 
has advanced during the next 4 years, and 
we find now that both for inpatient and 
outpatient work, tranqualizing drugs are 
indispensible to the operation of a mental 
hospital system.” 

PRICES GOING DOWN 


About the prices of tranquilizers, Dr. Brill 
said, “there has been a definite tendency for 
the cost of each medication to fall at least 
somewhat during the passage of time.” 

It costs, at State prices, about $50 a year 
to treat the average out-patient with tran- 
quilizing drugs, compared with about $1,500 
to keep him hospitalized, Dr. Brill said. 
Patients who are dismissed from State hos- 
pitels can obtain needed tranquilizers at a 
retail price averaging $3 to $5 a week. When 


tals, are, as mental patients, engaging in 
what he called “rationalization.” 
In other words, they’re nuts. 





The Voice of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp_I include a 
speech written and made by Miss Judith 
Kester, a senior student in the Oshkosh 
(Wis.) High School, entitled “The Voice 
of Democracy.” 


Miss Kester represented the State of 
Wisconsin at a dinner given in Washing- 
ton recently for the 50 State winners 
who participated in the 13th annual 


voice of democracy broadcasting script- 
writing contest. 
The speech follows: 

Democracy is a mighty word, 

A strong and powerful word; 

Its nine letters capture the basic elements 

Which are America, 

Forming them into 

Creating the life-blood of our existence, 

The pulse of our American way of life. 

I am an American; 

I speak for Democracy: 

D is the beginning of Democracy— 

D means, to me, Decision, 

An unwavering determination to work for 
Democracy— : 

To stand our ground; 

Seeing a Khrushchev swagger and pout and 
proselytize 

Makes us thank God for freedom, and 
strength to resist, and a free press. 

We guard against inner decay and outward 





n, 
Because sincerely and surely, my heart says 
Democracy does the most, cares the most, 
means the most. 
D is Decision. 


E means Enthusiasm, 

The pride we show in our Democracy; 

“My country, ’tis of thee”— 

Yes, I sing of Democracy. 

In schoolrooms all over the land, children 
sing enthusiastically of Democracy, 

Only half-comprehending, yet feeling the 
wonder, the power of it— 

Not mere flag-waving and parade-watching, 

But a creative, constructive enthusiasm. 


M i8 for Maintenance, 

What I must do to maintain the priceless 
gifts : 

Earned by the 

Battles and bloodshed, 

Fortitude and fearlessness, 

Sweat and toil, 

Tears and love of our forefathers. 

“Vigilance is the price of survival”— 

This thought must dwell with me every day; 

I must remain steadfast 

In the midst of hot words, 
international strife. 


cold wars, and 
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O stands for Opportunity, 
The chance we, as Americans, have 


To grow, to learn, to think, and to earn for 
ourselves, 

Baby-sit, wait on tables, earn a million 
dollars; 


But we conform only when personal princi- 
ple is not sacrificed; 

Our talents find release: 

We can become artists, teachers, farmers, 
ministers, doctors, 

On the basis of personal qualification; 

Ambition and skill are all-important, 

Not the arbitrary dictates of a self-appointed 
power. 


C ts for the Constitution, 

A written guarantee, 

Like an insurance , 

Entitling each of us to rights and privileges; 

But the strength of a Constitution 

Depends upon the willingness of the people 
to support it; 

And we are the people. 

What must it have cost 

Those courageous ones who framed it 

That we might speak freely, write without 
unreasonable censorship, worship as 


R is for Responsibility; 

The obligations each of us has 

To pull the voting lever after intelligent 
thought, 

To support our schools, 

To take part in government; 

Realization of our responsibility animates 
Democracy. 


A is for Abundance— 

Material abundance, seen in 
Sun-kissed fields of swaying grain, 
Milk bottles at the back door, 
Crowded dime store windows, 
Fresh laundry, 

Hamburgers and ice crez., 

TV sets and golf clubs. 

Spiritual abundance, f-it and heard in 
Prayers and smiles, 

Songs and sympathy, 

Charity and friendship, 

Church bells and weddings, 
Handclasps and security. 


C is for Citizenship, 

The realization that all good things req 
effort; 

Not only making rules, but living by them; 

Taking an active interest in the community; 

Being flexible, but not radical, 

Being openminded, 

Shattering prejudice, 

Choking corruption, 

Voicing opinions. 

Y is for youth. 

Let Youth be thinkers and doers, 

Not branded and classified 

Beatnik, defeatist, delinquent— 

Let youth learn to know and to love the 
great land that we live in; 

For soon we shall stand in the high places, 
holding the reins; 

Today but a whisper, tomorrow youth’s 
voice shall be heard as Democracy’s 
shout. 


“Champions of Liberty’—Thomas G. 
Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 
OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, today, 
Monday, March 7 marks the 110th anni- 
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versary of the birth of Thomas G. Mas- 
aryk, the founder-first President of 
Czechoslovakia. Our Government, in 
recognition of Masaryk’s fight for 
Czechoslovak democracy, authorized 
that the sixth of the “champions of lib- 
erty” postage stamp series honor this 
great patriot, and it is very fitting that 
these stamps be first placed on sale here 
in Washington today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement I gave to the Mas- 
aryk Champion. of Liberty Commemo- 


rative Committee and to the Czechoslo- 


vak National Council of America be 
printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LAUSCHE 

I am happy to join with all of the mem- 
bers of ‘the Czechoslovak Societies of the 
United States on the occasion of the 110th 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas G. 
Masaryk, the founder—first President of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Today, Czechoslovaks and friends of the 
Czechoslovak democratic spirit recall the 
dramatic rise of Thomas G. Masaryk from 
a humble Czech and Slovak parentage to re- 
spected professor of philosophy at Charles 
University in Prague, and his meteoric career 
@s representative of his people in the 
Austrian Parliament while the Czech and 
Slovak lands were part of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. 

His leadership during World War I, along 
with the assistance of Eduard Benes, a 
Czech, and Milan Stefanik, a Slovak, and 
other fighters for freedom, led to the uniting 
of efforts to secure an independent Czecho- 
slovakia. 

On October 28, 1918, diplomatic support 
and world public opinion crowned with suc- 
cess his efforts when the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Committee in Prague made effective 
@ declaration of Czechoslovak independence. 
We recall that under his presidency, 1918-35, 
the Czechoslovak Republic, although beset 
by many internal and external difficulties, 
became a notable example of a modern state 
pursuing social progress through democratic 
methods and playing an important part as 
@ small nation in international affairs. 

Today, we revere his memory as the father 
of the Czechoslovak Republic, and although 
the Czech and Slovak peoples do not now en- 
joy the internal democratic freedoms they 
once had, I feel certain that his aspirations 
and his love of liberty are part of the na- 
tional heritage of all Ozechoslovaks and 
will never be forgotten by those who love 
freedom, 


Thomas G. Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following tribute 
to Thomas G. Masaryk, founder and 
first President of Czechoslovakia on the 
occasion of his 110th birthday, March 7, 
1960: 

It is a privilege for me to join with 
the large number of my colleagues who 
are today, March 7, paying tribute to the 


March 7 


life of service and to the memory of 
Thomas G. Masaryk, the founder and 
first President of Czechoslovakia on the 
110th anniversary of his birth. 

No man in modern European history 
has made a greater contribution to the 
cause of freedom than did President 
Masaryk. His sacrifice and his work in 
behalf of democracy and human liberty 
should not only be an inspiration to his 
enslaved fellow countrymen in Czecho- 
slovakia, but to all of us in the Western 
World, as well. 

It is my hope that his spirit shall 
continue to live in the hearts and in 
the minds of all Czechoslovakians, as 
well as all other freedom-loving people 
everywhere in the world. 


What Kind of Farm Program Do Farmers 
Want? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 


nize that over the years the task of 


finding a solution to the farm problem 
has become increasingly difficult. 

As we well know, there have heen 
efforts to solve it by legislation; too, 
there have been—and still are—attempts 
to make # a political football. 

Fundamentally, however, I believe the 
job can be done only by applying sound 
economic principles to the farm situ- 
ation. 

The laws of supply and demand must 
again be allowed to find their way to 
the top of the heap, if there is to be 
a real lasting solution. 

We realize, of course, that the stimu- 
lus to production created by Federal pro- 
grams during the national crisis con- 
tributes to our current condition. How- 
ever, the crisis has been over for almost 
15 years. Yet, we have not succeeded in 
finding our way back to a sound agricul- 
tural program. 

Because of the significance of a healthy 
agriculture, not only to our farmers, but 
to the whole economy, we cannot afford 
to pull the rug out from under our farm 
people. However, it is high time we 
found a realistic solution to the farm 
problem, based on sound economic prin- 
ciples. 

In attempting to meet the challenge, 
it is of course important that we seek 
from the farmers themselves their ideas 
on what should be done. 

Recently, the Wisconsin Agricultur- 
ist—a 110-year-old “voice of agricul- 
ture,” with a long history of farm opin- 
ion polls—published the results of a poll 
among farmers on the question: “What _ 
kind of farm program do farmers want?” 
Recognizing the need for closely staying 
attuned to the farmer himself on these 
matters, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the poll printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


Wuat Krnp or Farm Procram Do FARMERS 
Want? 


What do farm folks think about farm pro- 
grams? What kind of farm programs would 
they like to have? To find out the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Poll asked a cross section of 
Wisconsin farmers the following questions 
about farm programs. 

Here are the questions and their answers: 

Question: “Farmers hear a lot of talk 


about new farm legislation and about other 


efforts to help farm product prices. Which 
one of the following statements comes clos- 
est to what you think ought to be done?” 
Afiswers: “Men Women 
(percent) 
“Nothing needs to be done, ex- 
cept to get the Government out 
of farming. Let supply and de- 
mand take care of things._-.-- 21 12 
Farmers should advertise farm 
products, at home and abroad, 
as business does and so avoid 
need for Government help.... 15 16 
Government should stop trying 
to support farm prices and in- 
stead give farmers themselves 
the power to bargain and run 
their own programs......--.. 17 12 
While farmers need more bar- 
gaining power they will also 
meed some Government help 
such as buying up some sur- 
CURNE 6.ncs deans atte dcitiotnae 17 16 
Federal farm programs of many 
kinds are needed if farm in- 
comes are to be kept at a sat- 


Padatided...ccsinnnepansonasacd 15 


Women were more hesitant than men to 
say that everything would be all right if 
Government got out of farming. Seventy- 
mine percent of the men and 88 percent of 
the women thought some kind of action 
Was needed. 

Forty-nine percent of the men and 43 
percent of the women felt that some form 
of Government program or a self-help pro- 
gram was needed for agriculture. 

In general more men over 50 years of 
thought that agriculture would be all right if 
Government got out. 

More of the younger group said that “while 
farmers need more bargaining power they 
will also need some Government help, such 
as buying up surpluses.” This question got 
about 20 percent of the vote of those under 
50 but only 10 percent for those over 50. 

The gross income farm folks make seemed 
to have very little influence on their prefer- 
ences in what should be done. 

Those who voted Republican in the last 
senatorial election had a larger percentage 
who thought Government should get out of 
farming. Fewer who voted Democratic felt 
this way. 

Many folks expressed their own ideas about 
farm programs. “If the Government could 
fix the price of what the farmer sells to equal 
the price of what he buys, it would keep 
farmer and laborer on an equal basis,” said 
a Dunn County woman. 

“Farmers would buy more and this in 
turn would help labor. As it now stands I 
wouldn’t want my boy to be a farmer when 
he finishes school. Farmers today just have 
to work too hard.” 

“I feel that we need to control the output 
rather than to support the price,” said a 
Dunn County man. 

“If we don’t get support and control pro- 
duction, farmers will have to quit farming,” 
said a man from Taylor County. 

A woman in Wood County told the poll 
taker, “If the Government had never started 
this subsidy business in the first place, 
farming wouldn't be in the mess it is now.” 
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A Dodge County man told the poll taker, 
“It will be rough going for a while, but the 
Government must step out. The transitional 
period will be hard. But eventually things 
will be all right. Farmers should have their 
own distribution system and produce by 
contract.” 

Several people had a good deal to say, 
about advertising. A Polk County man 
thought if the dairy farmer advertised his 
products “like the big tobacco companies do, 
we wouldn’t have any surplus to worry 
about.” 

Several folks said they thought advertis- 
ing was important but wasn’t the whole an- 
swer. “The farmer should advertise more,” 
said a young Buffalo county farmer, “but 
the Government is in the best position to 
really handle the farm problem.” 

“T don’t like Government programs. They 
seem to help the big farmers to get bigger 
and they hurt the medium-sized farmer,” 
said a farm owner in Shawano County. 


HELP TO LEAVE THE FARM? 


Some farm economists have recommended 
a Federal program that would help farm 
people get out of agriculture. If we had 
fewer farmers, they say, then it would mean 
that each farm family left would get a 
larger share of the total farm income. 

Here’s what Wisconsin farm people said 
when the poll takers asked them the ques- 
tion: 

Question: “Do you think the Federal 
Government should help farm folks who 
want to leave the farm and move to jobs 
in town? This could be loans, job training, 
and the like.” 


Answers: 
Percent 
“Yes, should be done........-..---.-.. 22 
No, isn’t needed............- nmiintntee (ae 
Undecided............+ ailioibacenpantnessnidlis chitin... ae 


“They should help farmers who need to 
move off submarginal land to a job in 
town where they can make a living. It 
would be just a drop in the bucket com- 
pared to all the other farm subsidies they 
are handing out to Keep the people there,” 
said a Wood County man. % 

But a Jackson County woman didn’t agree. 
“The Government would go broke if they 
did that,” she said. 

Some of the folks said “yes” with quali- 
fications. 

“I feel that if they just want to leave 
the farm, no help. But if they have to 
for some good reason, yes, give them help 
in the form of a loan,” said a Dunn County 
woman. 

Apparently a majority of those asked felt 
such a program isn’t needed. 

“Too many are leaving the farm now going 
to town,” said a Jefferson County man. 
“There should be more family-sized farms, 
not more and more big ones.” 

DO WE NEED A DAIRY PROGRAM? 

What do Wisconsin farm folks think of_ 
dairy programs? 

To find out the Wisconsin agriculturist 
poll asked: 

Question: “Do you feel dairy farmers need 
some kind of Government program for dairy 


products?” 
Answers: 
Men Women 
(per- (per- 
cent) cent) 
“Yes, need it. co.u.ccuiiewcee OF 43 
No, do not.......... cna doe vais 38 29 
G01 08 bn cttininintiaticenwesan a0 28” 


Among both men and women, more of the 
younger group felt that some kind of dairy 
program was needed. And more farm folks 
milking larger herds favored some kind of 
Government program, 

Considerably more farm people who voted 
Democratic in the last election thought a 
dairy farm program was needed than those 
who voted Republican. 


“As long as they support grain they’ve 
got to support the rest,” said a farmer in 
Vilas County. 

Of the farm folks who think we need some 
kind of dairy program, what kind would they 
prefer? : . 

Here are the questions poll takers asked 
and how farm folks answered: 

The Government should continue to buy 
up milk products to maintain prices (even 
though you may not agree as to the present 
support level)—agree, 76 percent; disagree, 
6 percent; undecided, 18 -percent. 

Strict Government quotas on the amount 
of milk each producer can sell—agree, 24 
percent; disagree, 57 percent; undecided, 19 
percent. 

Government should make production pay- 
ments directly to farmers to make up the 
difference between the support price and the 
market » 5&4 percent; disagree, 
21 percent; undecided, 25 percent. 

What we need is the right kind of feed 
grain programs, With supply of feed grain 
cut down, we wouldn’t have to worry much 
overproduction 


about of milk—agree, 1% 
percent; disagree, 45 percent; undecided, 
38 percent. 


Since the purpose of asking the question 
was to determine what kind of program 
farm folks wanted, the poll made no attempt 
to find out at what levels Wisconsin farm 
folks thought milk should be supported, 

FOOD FOR THE POOR? 


Frequently it is argued that we could get 
rid of more dairy surpluses in our own 
country by expanding our present domestic 
disposal programs and inaugurating a food 
stamp plan. Here’s how Wisconsin farm 
people felt about this question: 

Question: “Some folks say we need to 
speed up government surplus disposal by 
such programs as a food stamp plan for the 
needy, expanded school lunch and State in- 


stitution food programs. What do you 
think?” 
Answers: Percent 
“Yes, need to expand them............. 75 
No, wouldn’t help much.-_.._... eS 
Don’t believe in such programs....... 4 
Undesi6t.. cninnctthaiiinidnaitanes Jitos Wee 


Apparently @ majority of Wisconsin farm 
folks agree with the young Brown County 
woman who said, “If they buy up ell those 
surpluses why not give them to schools, 
institutions, and the needy. At least it 
wouldn’t be going to waste and we'd save the 
storage costs.” 

SHOULD WE SHIP FOOD OVERSEAS 


A majority of farm folks asked favored 
a food-for-peace plan. .At present large 
amounts of surplus food are moved overseas 
under Public Law 480. Here’s how Wisconsin 
farm people answered the following ques- 
tion: 

Question: “Do you think we should sell 
farm surpluses to underdeveloped, friendly, 
foreign countries at reduced prices, as loans, 


or in some cases as gifts--providing this 
does not replace regular sales by ourselevs or 
other friendly nations?” 

Answers: Percent 


“Yea, good 1066... cncancccwenctsosin ~ 6F 
No, Gon: APPR wciccncasndacesdia |: IF 
Uutecl het a nctiniidtimiacentonnnnnd SR, 


While only 17 percent said they disap- 
proved of the program, many of them were 
quite emphatic about it. 
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“We're making fools of ourselves,” said 
a@ man in Wood County. 

“Why should we give away all the time 
like a Santa Claus. That’s what they think 
we are now—Santa Claus,” said a man in 
Vilas County. 

But apparently most Wisconsin farm folks 
would come near to agreeing with the Lan- 
glade County woman whbo told the poll 
taker, “If we give part of the surplus to the 
needy in Europe and Asia regardless of 
whether they are allies, it will build friend- 
ship. And they will know we haven’t any 
desire for war. Maybe they will be con- 
vinced that our way of life is best.” 


How CAN THE GOVERNMENT HELP FARMERS? 


~_ of action: Percent 
1. Get Government out of farming. 
Let supply and demand set the 
16 
. Let farmers advertise their own 
products and Government help 
16 
. Stop supports. Give farmers power 
to do their own bargaining 15 
. Let farmers bargain, but have Gov- 
ernment buy up some surpluses... 
. Have many kinds of programs to 
keep farm incomes up 
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Pony Express Centennial 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, this year marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the pony express. I am 
proud to state that the portion of the 
pony express which goes through the 
State of Kansas is located entirely within 
my congressional district. 

This year’s centennial celebrations of 
the famous pony express will be largely 
a tribute to American youth. 

Most of the daring riders of the fa- 
mous mail-c service which began 
April 3, 1860, between St. Joseph, Mo., 
and Sacramento, Calif., were very young 
men—many of them in their teens. . 

An advertisement of the times in San 
Francisco, seeking pony express riders, 
stated: “Wanted—Young, skinny, wiry 
fellows not over 18. Must be expert rid- 
ers, willing to risk death daily. Orphans 
preferred. Wages $25 a week.” 

Young men entering Pony Express 
service, operated by the famous trans- 
portation firm of Russell, Majors & Wad- 
dell, were given a Bible. These are very 
rare today. 

Riders were required also to take this 
oath upon entering service: 

I hereby swear, before the great and living 
God, that, during my engagement, and whilo 
I am an employee of Russell, Majors & Wad- 
cell, I will, under no circumstances, use 


profane language; that I will drink no in- 
toxicating liquors; that I will not quarrel 
or fight with any other employee of the 
firm, and that in every:respect I will conduct 
myself honestly, be faithful to my duties, 
and so direct all my acts as to win the con- 
fidence of my employers. So help me God. 


The youthful pony express riders con- 
sistently outran Indian pursuers while 
carrying the mails through the wilder- 
ness, often through blinding snows and 
howling storms, and in extremes of heat 
and cold. Only one pony express rider 
was lost to the Indians. 

Johnnie Fry—or “Frey” according to 
some writers—is credited by some ac- 
counts with being the first pony express 
rider to leave St. Joseph on April 3, 1860. 
He was little more than a boy when he 
entered the express service. He was a 
native Missourian, weighing less than 
125 pounds. An early account states: 

Though small in stature, he was every inch 
a man. His run was from St. Joseph to 
Seneca, Kans., about 80 miles, which he 
covered in an average of 1244 miles an hour, 
including all stops. 


He later entered the Union Army, and 
was killed in 1863 in a hand-to-hand 
fight in which he was credited with kill- 
ing five assailants before he was killed 
himself. 

William “Bill” James, a native Vir- 
ginian, was credited at 18 with being 
one of the best of the pony express 
riders over a route in Nevada through 
some of the most savage Indian country. 

According to Alexander Majors of the 
Russell, Majors & Waddell firm, in a book 
published in 1893—“Seventy Years on 
the Frontier’—William F. “Bill” Cody 
was @ pony express rider, in his early 
teens, when he entered the famous mail 
service. Cody is credited with many 
notable feats, including a ride aggre- 
gating 384 miles without any real rest 
period, which is referred to by some au- 
thorities as probably the longest con- 
tinuous performance of its kind not only 
in the annals of the pony express but 
in any other courier service in history. 

None of the pony express young men 
had an opportunity to grow old in the 
service. In October 1861 the cross-coun- 
try telegraph was completed and the 
pony express was terminated. Despite 
its short life, it was credited with many 
important contributions, including the 
fact that it helped to keep East and 
West joined during the early crucial days 


of the Civil War. 


Although the pony express was short 
lived, it will be very much alive this year. 

Many pageants, celebrations, and 
other activities memoralizing the pony 
express are planned for this 1960 cen- 
tennial year. 

As a part of centennial year celebra- 
tions, the Post Office Department will 
issue a new pony express commemora- 
tive postage stamp next July 19 at Sacra- 
mento, together with a new commemora- 
tive stamped envelope to be issued at St. 
Joseph. 

On the same date, as one of the major 
memorial events scheduled during the 
vacation season this year, the National 
Pony Express Centennial Association 
plans to reenact the Pony Express runs, 
starting out—just as the pony express 
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did approximately 100 years ago—from 
both St. Joseph and Sacramento. 

The reenactments are expected to re- 
quire about 9 days each for both the 
eastward and westward runs. The orig- 
inal pony express runs, across the 1,966- 
mile original route, required an average 
of about 10 days, although it frequently 
took less time. Lincoln’s inaugural ad- 
dress in 1861, for example, was carried 
by the pony express in less than 8 days. 

The eight States through which the 
pony express ran are Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Nevada, and California. 


Ike’s Latin American Trip an Outstanding 
Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
know, President Eisenhower today re- 
turns from his Latin American trip. The 
good will mission—although not without 
its drawbacks—was, I believe, according 
to realistic standards—a great success. 

As we recall, the original purposes of 
the tour were: First, to reflect the deep 
interest of the United States promot- 
ing better relations with our Latin 
American neighbors, and second, to en- 
courage further development of an in- 
ter-American system for meeting the 
aspirations of the people of the 
Americas and demonstrating peaceful 
cooperation. 

The questions now confronting the 

Nation include: What kind of follow- 
up action is essential to further cement 
relations with Latin America?—and: 
What is the proper U.S. role in stimu- 
lating economic progress among these 
southern countries—now striving dili- 
gently to move ahead economically, so- 
cially, and nationally. 
- We recognize that it is relatively 
simple to voice adherence to general 
principles of cooperation and efforts to- 
ward mutual development. 

However, the real challenge now is to 
turn the microscope on our inter-Ameri- 
can policies to find specific ways and 
means by which to improve trade; open 
new channels of social, educational, po- 
litical and economic interchanges be- 
tween our countries; give encourage- 
ment to these people striving to improve 
themselves economically, as well as to 
solidify political systems in which the 
people themselves have a real voice. 
Specific actions may well include: First, 
further improving sources of loans to 
Latin American countries for necessary 
development projects; second, improving 
the climate for further private invest- 
ment in those countries; third, a more 
effective effort to obtain the understand- 
ing of U.S. policies among the Latin 
Americas, particularly in the _ light 
of the anti-U.S. propaganda by the 
Communists, and fourth, a greater effort 
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to give merited recognition to these na- 
tions for their individual significance to 
the collective security of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Yesterday the Washington Post pub- 
lished an article by Murrey Marder en- 
titled “Ike Aids Appraise Latin Trip a 
Success.” The article reviews some of 
the significant factors, not only relating 
to the trip, but also pertaining to im- 
portant decisions that must now be 
made in further improving our Latin 
American relations, 

I ask unanimous consent that the art- 
icle be printed following my remarks in 
the Appendix of the RrEconrp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Ike Arpes APPRAISE LATIN TRIP A SUCCESS 
(By Murrey Marder) 

Ramey Am Force Base, P.R., March 
5.—President Eisenhower returns to Wash- 
ington Monday with the immediate impact 
of his American trip scored’ as a major per- 
sonal success. But a heavy question mark 
hangs. over its long-term significance. 

If the President’s own image of good faith 
and sincerity leaves the Latins with a warm 
glow of affection for the United States, the 
physically grueling trip will have accom- 
plished its purpose. 

But it will be months before that can be 
known in any positive form. The. only 
quick test of the trip can come in a negative 
way: If the impatient-for-progress Latin Re- 
publics he visited should flare up in disap- 
pointment at unfulfilled expectations. 

Members of the President’s party are opti- 
mistic about the end result. They are using 
their own measuring rod. 

Before the President left for Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Uruguay, they point out, 
he set very generalized goals. 

TWO ANNOUNCED PURPOSES 


The trip, the White ‘House announced, 
would have two purposes. It would “pub- 
licly refiect his deep interest in all the coun- 
tries of the new world.” Secondly, it would 
seek to “encourage further development of 
the inter-American system” for meeting the 
aspirations of the peoples of the Americas 
and demonstrating peaceful cooperation. 

Anyone who participated in the over- 
packed, overrushed 10-day schedule in South 
America can testify that the President 
worked ‘hard to accomplish purpose No, 1. 

He saw several million welcoming people 
in those 10 days. Most of them cheered him 
warmly, some were only curious, but numer- 
ically, in the few counter-demonstrations, 
only a tiny percentage were hostile. 

What is less certain at this point is the 
President's success in the second part of his 
announced goal—encouraging inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation. 

From the U.S. standpoint, officials along on 
the trip are understood to regard it as a tre- 
mendous, unqualified success on these 
grounds as well. But American newsmen 
who got a chance during the trip to speak 
to the Latins themselves generally received 
this response: “The real result of the trip 
depends on your government’s follow 
through.” 

NO NEW PLAN INTENDED 


Ever since the trip began the official par- 
ticipants have tended to blink in surprise 
when questioned about any new program 
which might emerge from it. 

The announced purpose of the trip, they 
note, did not contemplate any new approach 
to Latin-American problems. They are lit- 
erally correct in this. The question is, did 
the Latins understand that? 

There are strong reasons to believe that 
many did not. In Chile, for example, Presi- 
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dent Jorge Alessandri was happy to hear 
President Eisenhower say the United States 
does not contemplate liquidating its huge 
stockpiles of copper—which would knock the 
bottom out of the world market price. When 
Alessandri then asked if the United States 
could remove its duty on Chilean copper 
imports, Mr. Eisenhower sidestepped the 
question by saying he was unfamiliar with 
the details and would have to study them. 
Nevertheless Chilean newspapers the next 
morning leaped to the conclusion that the 
United States was contemplating removal 
of the copper duties. 

Similarly in Chile President Eisenhower 
praised Alessandri’s statesmanship in pro- 
posing a moratorium on arms levels in Latin 
America, with the money saved to be used for 
economic development. This, too, was 
hailed as an American endorsement. But Mr. 
Eisenhower went on to say each sovereign 
nation obviously would insist on the right 
to determine its own arms levels. President 
Eisenhower’s main emphasis in this discus- 
sion with Alessandri, according to official 
sources, was reassurance of the U.S. com- 
mitment in the Rio Treaty of 1947. It 
pledges each American republic to assist any 
sister republic subjected to armed attack. 

Equally, in Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay 
the visiting U.S. officials avoided specific 
commitments, according to a reliable source 
here. 

NO GO-IT-ALONE PLAN 


There are no big new loans or credits 
dependent on the outcome of the President's 
trip, informed sources said. President Eisen- 
hower, in a speech here yesterday, specifically 
ruled out “any thought of the United States 
alone developing a so-called master plan for 
the raising of living standards throughout 
the hemisphere.” He said the Latin Ameri- 
can leaders he consulted agreed. 

They did, but the manner in which the 
President posed the question ducked the 
point. There is no serious talk in Latin 
America of the United States “alone” plan- 
ning its economic future. 


AID CONCEPT HELD ADEQUATE 


In substance, the U.S. position at the end 
of this trip is that the present concept of 
U.S. multiple loan and credit aids to Latin 
America is adequate. This does not neces- 
sarily mean, an informed source said, that 
any increase is ruled out. 

The new billion dollar Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank is due to start operations 
in April. With this fund and continuing 
aid from such sources as the Export-Import 
Bank and International Monetary Fund, plus 
technical and agricultural assistance, the 
Eisenhower administration is disposed to 
leave the bulk of Latin American develop- 
ment to private investment. 


PACE OF AID QUESTION 


The overriding question which remains is 
whether this pace of assistance is adequate. 

Time is pressing in Latin America, said 
the Caribbean group of the American As- 
sembly in a report issued here yesterday. 
The group has a membership of public and 
private experts of varied political orienta- 
tion. 

Right now, said the Assembly—and re- 
ports by other bodies echo the same theme— 
with Latin America emerging from an era 
of dictatorships “nationalism is exception- 
ally strong” everywhere. 

Communism “is making headway in parts 
of Latin America,” said the report, and “there 
is a tendency in Latin America to under- 
estimate the danger.” 

A prime example of the Latin problem in 
the Assembly’s report was Cuba. President 
Eisenhower, in each country he visited, was 
urged to exercise patience and restraint to- 
ward the Cuban revolution, and was com- 
mended for doing so. 

“Communists are working hard in Cuba 
and appear to be gaining influence,” said 
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the report, “but a final judgment on the 
prospects of Communist control therein 
would be premature.” The report com- 
mended the restraint of U.S. policy in Cuba. 





Inside Policy: The Harlem Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

[From the New York Post, Mar. 3, 1960] 
Insiwze Pouicy: THe Hartem STrory 


(By Ted Poston with Alfred Hendricks, Irving 
Lieberman, and Richard Montague) 
Times do change. 


In the old days you couldn’t pay the aver- 
age policeman to work voluntarily in Harlem, 
Today, for those of the vice squad boys who 
operate the pad—the multimillion-dollar 
protection racket for the numbers game-— 
Harlem is the happy hunting ground. 

Why? Well, say you are on the take. And 
say, for instance, that you are transferred 
from some other assignment to a vice squad 
in Harlem. 

Then you know that on your 
of duty there will be $250 waiting you—a 
welcome-to-our-neighborhood gift of 





phenomenal tribute which crooked vice 
squad cops levy on policy operators who 
must maintain public spots where the bet- 


But whereas the division pad for a regular 
month, the take in a Harlem division is now 


The Post looked closely into the Har’ 
operation because of Representative 
CLAYTON POWELL’S that white - 
eteers, mainly Italian, were taking over the 
game from-Negro bankers there—with police 
connivance. 


man of the Harlem operation.” 

The Post found that Louis the Gimp was 
indeed a big man in the Harlem policy 
racket, but he is by no means the “top man” 


protected spots,.is Anthony (Punchy) Sa- 
lerno, an East Harlem hoodlum whom the 
newspapers nicknamed “Fat Tony” when he 
was exposed as the “Mr. X"” who bankrolled 
the Patterson-Johansson title fight. 

Salerno, who managed a phenomenal rise 
from punk to dope peddier to Dutchess 
County squire in less than a decade, operates 
37 “full open spots” in Harlem—from which 
grafting cops receive an estimated rakeoff oj 
nearly $100,000 a month, 
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A former Negro numbers banker, reduced 
to controller for a white policy bank when 
he could no longer meet The Pad, explained 
the importance of Salerno’s position. 

“Because Tony’s operation is so tightly 
organized,” he said, “the cops don’t need a 
lot. of pickup men like that Joe Luberda to 
go around to individual spots. Tony’s bank, 
for instance, can assemble about $45,000 a 
month for four squads above the 
Division level and turn it over to just one 

. That way, there’s less chance of 
a slip-up. 
THE “OK” BOYS 

“Salerno is so big that he has the right to 
give the ‘OK’ for any new spot to be placed 
on the pad. There used to be a half.dozen 
Negro bagmen or bankers who could give the 
‘OK,’ but today there aren't more than two 
Negroes in all Harlem who can ‘OK’ you to 
the cops for a place on the pad, and I 
doubt that any Negro now can ‘OR’ a full 

+” . 


Next to Salerno in power in this respect, 
the Post investigation indicated, is Louis 
the Gimp Avitabile, who started out with his 
three brothers as pushcart peddlers in Har- 
lem around 1938, rose so rapidly in the num- 
bers business that by 1951 the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue had him down for $807,000 
in unpaid taxes. 

Until the heat went on, following Powell’s 
charges, Avitabile had 14 full open spots, for 
which he was assessed a monthly police take 
of about $2,470 each. 

Assistant Chief Inspector Burns, who at- 
tended Powell’s press conference, quickly 
pointed out to reporters that the Gimp was 
officially listed as a “known gambler” and 
that two of the four addresses listed by the 
clergyman had been raided and were at that 
moment “suspected premises.” 

Burns could Save poh gone further by noting 
that Avitabile’s main headquarters, his Lenox 
Avenue supermarket, had been officially made 
@ “raided premises,” with a patrolman sta- 
tioned there since last July 2 to prevent any 
policy operations. 

Actually, the Gimp’s main business had 
moved into a basement right around the 
corner and his 13 other spots were even at 
that moment in full operation. The main 
one was still in action-when the Post team 
went around Harlem. Avitabile’s partner, 
Solly Appuzzo, was running it in his absence. 

Close behind Avitabile in the East Side 
hierarchy are the Viligante brothers, Louis, 
Tony, and Charlie. The Viligantes, who have 
their headquarters at 95th Street and Second 
Avenue, plus extensive policy interests else- 
where, pay for 11 full open spots in Harlem. 

Louis Viligante, the boss of the outfit, has 
three policy convictions. Like Avitabile, he 
was listed on the pad carried by retired cop 
Joseph Luberda, the Harlem bagman now 
serving time for refusing to name his police 
department associates in the protection oper- 
ation. 

There are other Italian operators who have 
sizable slices of the Harlem numbers game 
such as Felice and James Falca, both known 
gamblers with more than 30 arrests for policy 
between them. Luberda had them listed as 
Phil and Jim Black. 

A nice tribute to the lushness of the Har- 
lem policy play came in the Post’s discovery 
that Sammy Schlitz, the mest powerful non- 
Italian policy figure in the East Harlem 
syndicate and boss of policy in the Bronx, 
pays for seven protected spots in Harlem. 


Schlitz, born Sam Schlitten on January 14, 


1910, son of a respectable trucker, was only 
18 when he started a long police and prison 
record which included arrests for robbery, 
bootlegging tax-free liquor, consorting with 
known criminals, and felonious assault. 

At the time of his bootlegging arrest in 
1938, Schlitz boasted that he was a member 
in good standing of the Bronx Pigeon Fan- 
ciers’ Association. The police paid no atten- 
tion to that item at the time but in 1953 
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they discovered that the congenial little 
racketeer was making ingenious use of the 
hundreds of piegons who roosted in elaborate 
coops atop his Bronx home. 

Schlitz had pigeons delivered each morn- 
ing to the scores of controllers in his Bronx 
policy operation, and each homing pigeon 
would carry the day’s business slips back to 
him before the third race was run at the 
designated numbers racetrack. 

The ingeniousness of this plan evidently 
brought Schlitz to the East Harlem syndi- 


_ cate’s attention, and when that mob decided 


to supervise the major palicy operations for 
the whole city (for a percentage of the gross 
take) he was left to continue to run the 
Bronx operation in the new combine. 

“Unless Sammy gives the OK,” non- 
syndicate operators told the Post, “nobody 
can get the pad anywhere in the Bronx 
(today).” 

But Schlitz is still subordinate to Punchy 
Salerno in the overall operations of the syn- 
dicate’s policy game, as he is to Salerno in 
the number of protected spots in Harlem, for 
Salerno stands secure among the current 
policy kings. His story is pure rags-to- 
riches. 

Born and reared in the East Harlem neigh- 
borhood where he still operates his bank (in 
absentia) on East 116th Street between First 
and Pleasant Avenues, he earned his nick- 
name Punchy as an amateur club fighter. 

Punchy’s fistic career was cut short in Oc- 
tober of 1932 when he was sent to Elmira 
Reformatory, at 18, for armed robbery. Re- 
leased on probation, he worked as a rouster 
around the fruit markets. When World War 
II came, he was classified 4-F because he had 
two deformed fingers on each hand and 
webbed feet. 

It was around this period that the Nar- 
cotics Bureau first took note of Salerno. 
For when wartime restrictions created a 
short of cocaine, the word was out in East 
Harlem that Punchy could get it for you at 
@ price. 

Salerno was picked up on a charge of ex- 
tortion, later dismissed, in 1951, but had no 
other trouble with the law despite the nar- 
cotics agents’ suspicions. 

In 1953, however, the Narcotic Bureau 
finally assembled evidence which resulted in 
Salerno’s indictment for unlawful sale of 
heroin and conspiracy to violate Narcotic 
laws. Salerno thereupon vanished. He was 
not arrested until a year later and main- 
tained a not-guilty plea as his case dragged 
through the courts. Finally, 4 years and 10 
days after his indictment, he pleaded guilty 
to two of the three narcotics counts in the 
case. 

In the intervening year, the once small- 
time hood had risen fast in the east Harlem 
hierarchy. 

As a close pal now of Trigger Mike Cop- 
polla and Joseph (Joe Stretch) Stracci, he 
was the unchallenged director of the east 
Harlem operations of the syndicate, then 
steadily gulping up the policy game in west 
Harlem, and also operated the mob’s lending 
bank which financed jukebox and other 
rackets. 

And although he paid less than $600 in- 
come tax in 1957, Salerno was able to buy a 
plush home in Miami Beach—later sold to 
Capone gangster, Paul (the Waiter) Ricca 
for $75,000—and a $100,000 estate called 
Spruce Bar Ranch in Rhinebeck, N.Y. 

“IT’S A LIVING” 


Salerno’s rapid rise in the numbers game 
in east and west Harlem coincided with the 
collapse of most of the Negro banks which 
had dominated the game in the latter com- 
munity for decades. 

But it did not result, as Powet. charged, 
in the complete elimination of “every Negro 
banker in the community.” The Post found 
at least a half dozen Negro banks still in full 
operation, although one or two are believed 
to be under syndicate direction. 
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The largest of these is a Negro-Puerto 
Rican operation run by Henry Lawrence and 
Spanish Raymond Marquez, whose bank 
pays for 10 spots. Lawrence, last arrested a 
year ago for policy and listed as “Henry” on 
the Luberda pad, operates daily in the area 
of 148th Street and 8th Avenue. He fronts 
as a tailor shop owner and is regarded as one 
of the two Negroes who can OK a new spot 
for the pad. 

Marquez, ostensibly a theatrical producer, 
handles the bank’s spots and business in the 
lower 8th Avenue area embracing 112th and 
113th Streets. 

A somewhat smaller operation is located 
in the Lenox Avenue area around 140th 
Street. This bank is operated by the big 
five—Boo Marshall, Sid Thompson, Fritz 
Devinish, Pat Hogan, and Crappy Hale. 

And still smaller is the action of the big 
three—Walter Smith, Carlyle Williams, and 
Crip Martin at 127th Street and Lenox 
Avenue. 

There are also several Negro combina- 
tions, including one organized by one of 
the original Harlem policy barons. In these, 
the partners establish a bank on prorated 
shares and accept a weekly salary from its 
earnings. 

In most cases, the combinations operate 
no spots, but handle their business through 
runners and controllers. These banks estab- 
lish private pads with police and pay off on a 
precinct level when possible. 

“It’s a living,” one such operator told the 
Post, “and the headaches are sometimes a 
few less. But still it is better than being on 
the full pad. Only the east Harlem boys 
have got enough money to keep these greedy 
cops at bay.” 


Tribute to Parliamentarian Lewis Deschler 
SPEECH 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, permit me to join in endorsing 
all the complimentary statements which 
were made by the majority leader and 
others, and which referred to the out- 
standing ability of our Parliamentarian, 
Mr. Lewis Deschler. 

Longtime familiarity with our rules, 
profound knowledge, not only of parlid- 
mentary procedure but of the common 
law itself, has equipped. our Parlia- 
mentarian to, on almost all occasions— 
the exceptions are very, very few—come 
up with an accurate decision without 
consulting either the rule book or the 
precedents. 

Moreover, as one who has served here 
for 25 years, and has, during that time, 
probably caused the Parliamentarian 
more justified perplexity than any other 
Member, it is a pleasure to say that even 
though his decisions on occasion are ad- 
verse to views entertained by the seeker 
of knowledge, they are always rendered 
in such a way as to be convincing— 
convincing without question or resent- 
ment. 

My almost lifelong experience with 
judges, Justices, and Parliamentarians 


Mr. 
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prompts the statement that I have met 
and listened to none who could ruin my 
convictions and make me like it with 
less resentment than Lewis Deschler. 
Very, very few in this world have the 
ability to, while clearly pointing out your 
error, send you away satisfied and some- 
times delighted with the new knowledge 
as does our Parliamentarian. 

He has sometimes pointed out my 
lack of information on some parliamen- 
tary issue so convincingly and so elo- 
quently that I really enjoyed his adverse 
decision—an ability which surely is ex- 
ceptional and one greatly to be desired, 
but possessed by few. 





Let’s Not Bury American Textile Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly I presented a statement to the U.S. 
Tariff Commission on the problems be- 
setting the American textile industry. 

Because there are many here who are 
interested in this matter, I wish to in- 
clude in the Recorp this statement, 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. KENNETH A. ROBERTS, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CoNnGRESS FROM THE 
FourtH Districr oF ALABAMA, TO THE US, 
Tarirr CoMMISSION, Marcu 3, 1960. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity of appearing with my colleagues in 
support of apropriate safeguards to elleviate 
the unfair and, in some instances, intoler- 
able situation under which many segments 
of the domestic cotton industry now are 
laboring. 

I will not belabor the points which have 
been clearly and cogently presented by the 
National Cotton Council and the other 
friends of domestic industry in pointing out 
the sericusness of the problem. 

I wish to be associated with the remarks 
of these gentlemen. 

Coming from a State which has some 
45,000 textile workers and representing a 
district where textiles constitute the largest 
industry, I am personally very much aware 
of the pressure being exerted by imports of 
cotton products. 

During the past decade, the textile in- 
dustry has lost some 325,000 jobs. This was 
not during a time of depression; rather, this 
occurred during a period of economic de- 
velopment in most industries and a tremen- 
dous growth in gross national product. Dur- 
ing this period, the United States lost 717 
textile mills. 

I believe a great part of this is directly 
traceable to the continuing and increasing 
inequity in the trade policies of this country 
with other countries. While the figures for 
imports of cotton yarn and cloth have stead- 
ily clinrbed during the past decade and 
are now more than seven times the total 
imports for 1948, the exports of cotton in 
the form of yarn and cloth have been in 
steep decline. 

Further inequity has developed by the 
increase in the subsidy on exported raw 
cotton from 6 to 8 cents per pound. 
Now, raw cotton produced in this country 
is available to the foreign textile mills which 
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are putting our mills out of business at a 
substantial discount under U.S. domestic 
mill prices. ; 

Last August, I joined my colleagues in 
the Alabama delegation in urging the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to approve a petition 
seeking relief for the domestic industry un- 
der section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, as amended. Of course, I was 
delighted when the Secretary recommended 
action and the President requested the 
Tariff Commission to make an investigation. 

I was, however, disturbed very greatly by 
the implications of limitation in the Pres- 
ident’s. order to this Commission. I cannot 
interpret the order any other way but that 
he wishes to restrict the Commission to no 
more than an 8-cents-a-pound fee imposi- 
tion on the cotton content of imported arti- 
cles. 

Now this, in -my estimation, is a flagrant 
misuse of section 22 as enacted by Congress. 

The section Congress approved contem- 
plated that the Commission would recom- 
mend the relief it deemed necessary when 
it was determined that imports materially 
interfered with the domestic cotton program. 

Certainly it was not the intent of Congress 
to limit the considerations involved in one 
of these cases, or to do anything prejudicial 
to full and complete relief where it is indi- 
cated. 

In the past, in every instance section 22 
has been interpreted, properly I believe, in 
the broad and complete sense, and I can see 
no justification for limiting its application 
in this instance, 


I want to commend the Tariff Commission 
for the cooperative and conscientious man- 
ner in which it has approached these hear- 
ings, for receiving all the testimony, and for 
covering the wide range of this complex 
problem. 


I urge the Commission now to recom-. 


mend relief appropriate to the problem, un~- 
fettered by any administration decrees. 
Certainly the Commission should not feel 
bound by any means by such decrees. 

My parting remarks will be to implore 
you not to bury the American textile in- 
dustry. It needs help desperately. 

Thank you. 
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the Mutual Security Program 
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HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker? this office 
conducts a special, nonpartisan educa- 
tional project for college juniors entitled 
“A Week in Washington.” ‘The students 
are selected by four colleges and uni- 
versities in Kansas. The students come 
to Washington for a week to see Govern- 
ment in action first hand. The major 
portion of their expenses are defrayed by 
funds received from this office in consid- 
eration for projects done for this office 
in the public interest, 

One of the students, Ray L. Nichols, 
Lawrence, Kans., student at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, conducted a survey in 
the State on the mutual security pro- 
gram. The following is the report ver- 
batim as Mr. Nichols prepared such; 
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A REPORT ON VOTERS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD THE 
MorvuaL SecurtIry ProcrkamM, Juny 1959: 
Basep ON A SURVEY CONDUCTED IN ATCHI- 
SON, DouGcLas, AND LEAVENWORTH COUNTIES 
or EASTERN KaNsas 


(By Ray L. Nichols, the University of 
Kansas) 


The interviews on which this summary 
report is based were compiled in a survey 
taken in the counties of Atchison and Leav- 
enworth (First Congressional District) and 
Douglas (Second Congressional District), in 
the eastern portion of the State of Kansas, 
during the summer of 1959. ‘The purpose 
was to determine the general attitudes of 
Kansas voters toward the mutual security 
program (foreign-aid program) of the U.S, 
Government, currently a mainstay of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. It was hoped that the 
survey would thus reveal public concepts of 
the nature, accomplishments, weaknesses, 
and other aspects of the MSP. 


method of picking a random sample, 

ever, the investigator did attempt to inter- 

view an equal number of people of voting 

age above and below the age of 45 (the ap- 

proximate breaking line in terms of votes 

actually cast by the electorate), and to gain 
proportional 


uni- 
versity—graduate and <nuineaiae 

voting age), “white-collar * (sec~ 
retaries, clerks, etc.), “business” (shopkeep- 
ers, bankers, executives, managers), 
“housewives.” 


E 


The survey covered 200 eastern Kansas 


available, and asking him for the names of 
local citizens in the various occupational 
divisions and subdivisions listed above. 
These in turn were asked to suggest other 


residential areas were surveyed, insofar as 
possible. 

The original questionnaire discussed the 
mutual security program of the United 
States, using that official title with refer- 
ence to the program. When it was found, 
however, that continued use of that term 
alone would produce only confusion in the 
minds of those interviewed—since the offi- 
cial title was not equated by the vast ma- 
jority with the foreign aid program—the 
phrase “foreign aid” was substituted for 
MSP in all questions following No. 5. Ques- 
tion No. 3 was then given as the first one, 
followed later by quéstion No, 1. (For an 
explanation in detail, see the attached sam- 
ple questionnaire form.) In tabulating, 
percentages were rounded off to tenths. 

RESULTS 

For purposes of tabulation, the 10 most 
indicative questions were exactly computed, 
answers on the others being of too diverse 
a nature or too nearly unanimous to war- 
rant such calculations. (Where questions 
are referred to by number in the following 
passages, the number used is that found 
on the original printed questionnaire—the 
questions are referred to In the sequence in 
which they appear, without alterations.) 


ea rac aah ncaa aoa CRS Eg 
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To the first question (“What is your po- 
sition on the foreign aid program of the 
US. Government?”), the majority of every 
group interviewed answered that it was in 
favor. The housewives group led, with 100 
percent in favor, while the business sample 
was last (73.8 percent); 80 percent of the 
women interviewed answered in favor of for- 
eign aid, compared to almost 83 percent of 
the men; overall, 82 percent supported for- 
eign aid, with only 12.5 percent actually 
against the program. 

To the question (3), “What do you under- 
stand as the intent of the mutual security 
program?”’, only 10.5 percent of all those 
interviewed identified MSP as the foreign aid 
program, while over 41 percent did not know. 
To the next question (4), however, which 
asked if MSP and foreign aid were the same, 
the percentage of those correctly answering 
{in the affirmative) rose to 16.3, while that 
of those answering negatively also rose, to 
65. No farmer correctly related the two 
programs, while labor led with over 39 per- 
cent identifying MSP and foreign aid as the 
same. 

Of those who believed the two programs 
to be different, the nearly unanimous answer 
(5): ‘was that MSP was related to defense 
pacts such as NATO and was mutual insofar 
as defense obligations were reciprocal; while 
foreign aid was aimed at economic develop- 
ment, without benefits to the United States 
in return. A few individuals made a broader 
distinction, asserting that both programs 
helped the United States, MSP in a military 
way, and foreign aid in an economic way 
(through defeating communism and ex- 
panding U.S. export markets). 

When asked from what source(s) they 
obtained most of their information on mat- 
ters such as the foreign aid program, well 
over 60 percent of those interviewed cited 
newspapers first, followed by television 
(especially the Sunday panel-discussion pro- 

). The rest mentioned television, 
magazines, and radio, in descending order. 

To questions (8) and (9), dealing with 
economic benefits to local communities and 
to the State of Kansas in general as a result 
of aid given to foreign countries, the vast 
majority of those surveyed knew of no such 
gains. Others (perhaps 20 percent) thought 
that increased trade and production relative 
to aid materials might have helped in- 
directly. A few in Leavenworth mentioned 
foreign army officers brought to the United 
States for training at the Army Command 
and General Staff College, and some in Law- 
rence (Douglas County) referred to foreign 
students attending the University of Kansas. 
Such latter answers, however, showed hesi- 
tancy about the relevancy of the subjects 
mentioned. 

On question (10), however, dealing with 
possible benefits to farmers as a result of 
US. foreign aid, about 60 percent meritioned 
the giving of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties as an example—although one farmer 
added that he “doubted we’ve been helped— 
we've only just about held even as a result 
of that [the surplus export program].” 

Despite the answers to questions (8-10) 
nearly half of those interviewed responded in 
the affirmative to question (7); “Have you 
heard of any examples of benefit or good 
the United States has received as a result 
of our foreign aid program?” Forty-four 
percent answered “no”, however, while 9 
percent were uncertain. 

Question (12) asked: “Do you think the 
average person understands the program and 
its intent?” To this, an overwhelming 87.7 
percent answered in the negative. When 


(13) suggestions were elicited as to how the 
program could be explained better to people, 
most of those answering mentioned - tele- 
vision, with newspapers placing second. The 
emphasis was upon clear, concise explana- 
tion, presented in an interesting and non- 
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technical form. A significant minority, how- 
ever eerenen aoe 20 percent) suggested 
that little could perhaps be done: the pub- 
lic was in general apathetic and uninterested 
in such matters unless—in the words of one 
businessman—‘“it hits them where it hurts, 
in the pocketbook.” 

In the next two questions (14-15), people 
were asked if they believed that the majority 
of people in their community, and in the 
State, agreed with their general thinking on 
the matter of the foreign aid program. In 
each case, 60 percent made no comment and 
30 percent answered “no”, There were, how- 
ever, a few more individuals who believed 
opinion in their community agreed with 
them than there were those who felt the 
same about the state in general. 

When suggestions for improvements in 
the foreign aid program were solicited (17), 
the great majority had no comment to offer, 
the general feeling being expressed by one 
lady who stated that “I simply don’t know 
enough about the thing to tell them [the 
Government} how to make it better.” Of 
those who did make suggestions, nearly all 
proposed more efficient administration and 
selection of better trained officials. Some 
mentioned shifting away from grants to loans 
and use of more surpluses. 

On a more specific query, however, 
answers were more readily forthcoming. The 
next question asked if waste and inefficiency 
in the foreign aid program was typical of 
the general pattern of the program, or rather 
unusual, Only 72.6 percent of the total 
thought that the problems were typical—but 
most of those (42.6 percent of the total) 
blamed the situation on the nature of big 
organizations, particularly American Govern- 
ment. Several of these (perhaps 5 percent 
of the total) specifically added that, in the 
words of one man, “this really doesn’t hurt 
the successfulness of the program much. 
We still need it.” In response to the next 
question, which called for ideas on how to 
alleviate such problems of waste and ineffi- 
ciency, most people (17) replied as they had 
to, that better administrators and perhaps 
more centralized control was needed. Two 
people specifically commented in favor of 
proposals which they had read in news- 
papers, for a central board to oversee all 
US. aid programs. 

Question (20) asked those interviewed 
how much importance they would give for- 
eign aid compared to our national defense 
programs. While only 10.4 percent believed 
that aid was more important as compared to 
35.5 percent who favored national defense, 
43.6 percent thought that the two programs 
were of approximately equal importance. 
One professional man commented that “You 
really can’t separate the two.- Aid is long 
range and national defense is more short 
range. We need both of them.” 

The following question drew responses 
similar to those of (17): Most offered no 
suggestions. However, 2 percent of the total 
did suggest greater relaxation of trade bar- 
riers to at least greatly supplant foreign aid. 
An even smaller number called for greater 
private investment in foreign countries as a 
substitute. 

To (22)—"Do you believe this Nation can 
promote peace and freedom without the 
necessity of having the foreign aid pro- 
gram?”—~only 21 percent said, “Yes,” and 9 
percent were uncertain. The weight in 
favor of foreign aid was even greater on the 
next question (23), which asked if anything 
in the nature of foreign ald was n 
87 percent said, “Yes,” while only 8 percent 
answered “No.” 

Question (25) solicited comments on any 
other subject pertaining to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. By far the most commented-upon 
issue was Federal spending, with such em- 
phasis upon waste of money in the military 
services—and the frequent desire that they 
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be unified—and the farm program. Most 
farmers were clearly dissatisfied with their 
situation, but suggestions ranged from “Get 
rid of Benson and establish 100 percent of 
parity,” to “Just abolish price supports and 
supply and demand will work again—give 
me a free market.” Businessmen frequently 
complained about redtape in forms which. 
they were required to fill out for different 
purposes: They charged that so much time 
was required for such tasks that their busi- 
nesses themselves were in fact neglected. 
Another general comment was a desire for 
Washington to clean up labor, Others in- 
dividually called for increasing wages of 
postal employees and Army personnel, fore- 
stalling cuts in allocations of funds to the 
Veterans’ Administration, and other such 
personal matters. One person spoke out 
sharply against the proposed new GI bill, 
although he himself would benefit from it, 
Among university people, sentiment was al- 
most unanimous in favor of Federal aid to 
education. A few individuals supported the 
administration’s “tough” policy (re: Little 
Rock) on. segregation in the schools. 

The last question (26), asking whether or 
not those interviewed .would be interested 
in a brief synopsis of the findings of the 
survey, brought widely varying responses. 
Overall, however, 73 percent indicated that 
they would like such a synopsis sent to 
them. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In general, the voting population of east- 
ern Kansas represented by the sample taken 
by means of the survey is in favor of the 
U.S. foreign aid program, This favorable 
attitude was prompted in most cases by a 
belief that the program will promote world 
peace—and of the people holding this atti- 
tude, most of them spoke specifically of 
averting the spread of communism to un- 
derdeveloped lands. Motives of the rest of 
those interviewed (and in favor of the pro- 
gram) were vaguely humanitarian: three 
individuals mentioned the need for “neigh- 
borliness” to other nations, just as to peo- 
ple. Some, however, saw foreign aid as a 
means for expanding U.S. export markets. 


On the other side, most of those opposed 
to the program felt that “You can’t buy 
friends,” and added that foreign aid was 
“money poured down a rathole.” A few men- 
tioned their fear that the development of 
industries in other countries with the help 
of U.S. aid was merely increasing unfavora- 
ble competition for our own industries. This 
view was expressed almost entirely by busi- 
nessmen. 


Interestingly, while 21 percent felt that the 
United States could promote peace and free- 
dom without giving foreign aid (although 
four individuals argued that this was not our 
“mission”), an overwhelming 87 percent felt 
that something along the line of foreign 
aid was necessary for some reason or other. 
The fact that this figure was larger than 
that of those favoring foreign aid itself (82 
percent), when coupled with other figures, 
indicates some disenchantment with the 
present foreign aid program. Indeed, even 
those favoring the program expressed res- 
ervations: many qualified their support with 
phrases such as “if it’s administered well,” 
“if it goes only to those who need it,” “so 
long as we don’t plan to help them forever— 
they’ve got to learn to help themselves.” As 
large a portion favoring aid as 10. percent 
of the total mumber interviewed believed 
that we should substantially reduce the 
amounts of aid given, although some help 
Was necessary, both to protect the United 
States and out of humanitarian instincts. 


Women appeared to favor the aid pro- 
gram substantially more than did men, and 
they also more generally desired to receive 
summaries of the report based on the inter- 
views than did men. 
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Laborers were the least interested in ob- 
tcining summary reports—a lack of interest 
perhaps reflected in their uncertainty as to 
the answers to several of the major ques- 
tions of the interview. In addition, their 
support of foreign aid seemed to be least 
influenced by considerations of U.S. foreign 
policy. goals, and most by vague feelings of 
sympathy for the underprivileged of other 
countries. 

Farmers also were somewhat uninformed 
on certain points, but all the farm sample 
requested summary reports. Professional 
people, while failing to identify MSP as for- 
eign aid seemed well informed and inter- 
ested. Students’ responses were quite simi- 
lar to those of people in the professions. 
White-collar employees showed the highest 
percentage score on identifying the purpose 
of MSP—and scored rather highly on recog- 
nizing the identity of MSP and foreign aid. 
Business people had the highest percentage 


opposed to foreign aid and the highest be-~- 


lieving that nothing along the line of for- 
eign aid was necessary at all. Housewives 
were 100 percent in favor of aid, and scored 
highest overall both in ranking aid more 
important than defense and in ranking it 
equally important as defense. 

Data at this time appear to be too in- 
complete for any conclusions to be definitely 
drawn in explanation of the results of this 
survey. Several questions can be raised at 
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this time however, as subjects for further 
study. First among these is that of refusals 
(people who preferred not to be interviewed 
at all). Fully 60 percent of all women de- 
clined, as did 9 percent of all men. The 
researcher’s tentative conclusion, based upon 
the comments of those who refused, would 
be that women feared showing their lack 
of information more than did men. Another 
reason, apparent to some degree in both 
groups (at least from the appearance of 
some refusal answers), would be a general 
aversion to politics. Sample: “No * * * My 
business * * * well, I run a store so I can’t 
meddle in politics at all.” 

Another question concerns the reason for 
women’s extreme favoritism toward the for- 
eign aid program. A third relates to the 
surprising correlation between the answers 
of the two diverse groups, labor and busi- 
ness, which ranked first and second in oppo- 
sition to foreign aid, as well as in having 
heard of no benefits coming to the United 
States from foreign aid, and in the belief 
that nothing of the nature of foreign aid 
was at all necessary. It is this researcher’s 
suspicion, thus far unproven, that this corre- 
lation is traceable to the preoccupation of 
both groups (labor and business) with daily 
affairs relative to wage earning, concentrat- 
ing the attention upon local economics, and 
not upon broader national issues. This 
might, indeed, explain the relatively better 
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informed position of students, and of pro- 
fessionals. It leaves unanswered the prob- 
lem of the position of the farmers, house- 
wives, and white-collar employees, however. 

From the above it should be obvious that 
the problem of what shapes public attitudes . 
is an extremely complex one. This 
has not attempted to provide any lasting 
solution to that problem, but merely to pre- 
sent the attitudes as they are toward a par- 
ticular governmental policy and to indicate 
opportunities for further research toward 
explaining the situation. 

One final comment relative to the forma- 
tion of public attitudes might, however, be 
in order. The researcher spent some time 
reviewing recent newspapers circulated in 
the area, and in speaking with newspaper 
editors. Only in two editorials {in the 
Kansas City Star) did he find mention of 
the mutual security program under its offi- 
cial title—and in both instances the edito- 
rial’s caption included the words “foreign 
aid.” This is doubtless one factor leading 
to the public misunderstanding of the re- 
lationship of the two programs, which are in 
fact one and the same. 

This writer hopes that this report, includ- 
ing the tables immediately following, will 
be of use in the examination of the US. 
mutual security program by the Congress. 

Respectfully submitted. 

- Ray L. NicHOoLs. 


Report on voters’ attitudes toward the mutual security program, July 1959 
[Percentages of the total number interviewed and in each division] 
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Inside the Policy Racket: How the 
Mobs Moved In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article: 

INsIDE THE Poricy RacKeT: How THE 
Mogss Movep IN 


(By Ted Poston (with Alfred Hendricks, 
Irving Lieberman, and Richs.rd Montague) ) 


One inevitable result of the operation of 
the pad—the multimillion-dollar police pro- 
tection set-up in the numbers game—has 
been to give major control of the policy 
racket to the underworld here. 

Call them what you like—the east Harlem 
mob—the syndicate, the Maffia—the Post’s 
investigation of policy showed that these are 
the people who now control what once was a 
comparatively harmless, penny-ante lottery 
and is now a major racket. 

Today, for the first time in the 150 years 
that it has existed here in one form or an- 
other, the numbers game is now @ means as 
well as an end, 

The end is obvious—the once fabulous 
profits reaped by numbers bankers from 
suckers who take a 1,000 to 1 chance on pick- 
ing a number in the hope of getting a 600 to 1 
payoff if they’re lucky enough to win. 

The profits are still there but the rigidly 
organized graft of dishonest vice squad 
policemen has made a heavy dent in the take 


enjoyed by the policy banks. 

The means became equally obvious when 
Post reporters began a 2-month investigation 
of the numbers game here in the wake of 


Representative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL’s 
charges that Negro numbers bankers were 
being forced out. of the game by the police 
so that whites—mainly Italians—could take 
over. 

For the numbers industry—with its thou- 
sands of collectors, hundreds of controllers 
and other thousands of full and part-time 
employees—provides an already established 
apparatus for other uses by unscrupulous 
racket bosses. 

Here is what the Brooklyn grand jury re- 
ported last year after its investigation of 
gambling and police corruption: 

“If you scratch the professional operator of 
gambling ventures you will find the narcotics 
peddler, the loan shark, the dice game opera- 
tor, the murderer. ; 

“Brooklyn has been the stene of a number 
of unsoived gangland homicides over the past 
few years. Almost every one of those kill- 
ings is involved with gambling ventures in 
one form or another. 

“In one case where seven leading narcotics 
dealers were convicted in Kings County last 
year, six were actively engaged in gambling 
activities, including bookmaking and policy, 
which they used as the source of funds for 
their deadly trade in narcotics.” 

A veteran numbers banker who insisted on 
using an obviously fictitious name told the 
Post a story which vividly illustrated the 
grand jury’s findings. 

“It happened around Christmas a year 
or so ago,” this man said “I was paid up on 
the pad (the list of police-protected policy 
spots) and would’ve been in good shape if 
all the cops on the pad, past and present, 
hadn’t doubled back for a ‘Christmas taste.’ 
I had to shell out. 

“And then, just before New Year's, I get 
hit heavy by some of my biggest players. I 
was out about $18,000 and I just couldn’t 
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raise that kind of money. Then the bag- 
man for one of the special squads set up a 
rreet for me with the East Harlem boys. 
He said they’d let me have the money until 
I got back on my feet. 

“But when we finally had our meet, I 
found they- wanted something in return. 
They said that if I would use my setup to 
handle about $18,000 worth of hoss (heroin) 
that I wouldn’t even have to pay any in- 
terest on the $18,000 they were lending me. 

“Well, I wasn’t going to get mixed up in 
that kind of rap this late in life. So I just 
walked out, They didn’t like it a bit, and 
the bagman told me later I was a fool. Of 
course, they took over my bank anyhow— 
and they've still got it.” 

Unfortunately, other bankers, pressed to 
the wall by limited capital and mounting 
vice squad graft demands, evidently have 
taken the other road. During its investiga- 
tion, the Post found strong indications that 
at least one major “independent” bank in 
Manhattan is closely allied with the nar- 
cotics trade, as is another in Brooklyn and 
at least two in the Bronx. 

The connection is becoming increasingly 
evident as narcotic agents more frequently 
find themselves tracking down dope-peddling 
suspects only to find them also employed 
in numbers operations, 

The syndicate, or Maffia, has long been 
active in the numbers game on the water- 
front, but policy then was only an adjunct 
to such other activities as loan sharking and 
other waterfront rackets. 

It was not until 1949 or so that the late 
Albert Anastasia, chief assassin of Murder, 
Inc., decided to expand from the waterfront 
and take over the policy game in other 
profitable areas, 


A KING LOSES HIS CROWN 


First to feel the weight of the new de- 
cision was Louis Weber, Brooklyn’s then 
admitted policy king and a pal of James 
Moran, Mayor O’Dwyer’s right-hand man 
and a political power in his own right in 
Kings County. 

One night in 1949, Weber received a visit 
in a South Brooklyn tavern from Anastasia 
and Frank (Frankie Shots) Abbatemarco, 
who had handled the policy operation for 
Anastasia’s syndicate on the Brooklyn and 
Staten Island waterfronts. 

The conversation was short and to the 
point. Weber was out; Frankie Shots was 
taking over. 

Weber was a man of standing. He had a 
vice squad payroll nearing that of Harry 
Gross’ still-to-be-exposed bookmaking em- 
pire. He had defied a long list of district 
attorneys (when defiance was necessary) and 
could depend on the immense political power 
of Moran in the O’Dwyer administration. 

But Weber knew this was all to no avail 
when the syndicate decided to move in. So 
he gave up a lifelong policy empire in Brook- 
lyn without an argument and fied to West 
Harlem to try to reestablish himself. He 
never attained his former eminence. 

For the next decade Frankie Shots, a boast- 
ful, high-living thug, became Brooklyn’s big- 
gest policy operator, although the real power 
for the borough's operation was held by Car- 
mine Lombardozzi, a representative of the 
East Harlem mob which even then was con- 
solidating its spreading policy power. 

Lombardozzi, soft spoken and unobtrusive, 
was only faintly known to the public until 
his participation in the 1957 underworld con- 
clave at Apalachin put him on the front 
pages. 

Brooklyn underworld sources said that 
Lombardozzi was demoted after Apalachin, 
presumably for not being diligent in pushing 
the syndicate to take over all the major 
policy banks in Brooklyn, and Mike Miranda, 
still a major policy figure in Brooklyn, took 
over his behind-the-scenes role. 

(Frankie Shots, loud-mouthed to the end, 
wasn’t as lucky as Lombardozzi. Suspected 
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of holding out on the syndicate, he was 
mowed down in Brooklyn by two gunmen 
on November 4, 1959, in the very same tavern 
where Louis Weber had been handed his 
walking papers.) 

The syndicate’s plan, duplicated in other 
boroughs, was quite simple. The major 
banks were swept up by the mob, with all 
direction coming from the East Harlem em- 
pire of Vito Genovese, Anthony (Fat Tony) 
Salerno, Trigger Mike Coppola, and Joseph 
(Joe Stretch) Stracci. 

The remaining “independent” banks, run 
mainly by veteran Negro and Puerto Rican 
bankers, were to be supervised by the syndi- 
cate at a flat fee of 1 percent of the gross 
take. 

Each “independent” bank had to permit 
a syndicate representative to check its “rib- 
bon” (the daily adding-machine tabulation 
of the total play) so that the syndicate could 
be assured of its 1 percent “off the top.” 

At the same time, the mob undertook to 
put all policy spots and. locations on “the 
pad”—the vice squad’s list of police-protected 
places. 

POLICY: THE MOBS MOVE IN 


The conquest of Brooklyn by the syndi- 
cate was almost complete by early 1958 when 
District Attorney Edward Silver began a 
secret 2-month investigation which in April 
of that year led to the smashing of the $5 
million bank of Angel F. Calder, the city’s 
largest Puerto Rican policy banker. The 
raid also revealed an open connection be- 
tween Calder’s bank and what Silver called 
the Manhattan Syndicate. 

Working so quietly that even the clerical 
staff in his office didn’t know when he 
planned to act, Silver assembled 82 detectives 
and picked plainclothesmen on April 1, 1958, 
and made a series of simultaneous mass raids 
which netted Calder and 67 of his associates, 
along with policy paraphernalia, the day’s 
play, and several thousand dollars in cash. 

The prize catch of the raid proved to be 
an obscure East Side mobster, Emannuel 
(Nappy) Frazetta, 40, of 160 Mott Street, 
Frazetta was seized in the basement of a 
three-story brownstone at 693 Lafayette 
Street in Bedford-Stuyvesant, which Silver 
said was the temporary headquarters of 
Calder’s main bank. The raiders found 
Frazetta holding the “ribbon” for the day’s 
policy play and surmised that he was check- 
ing for the syndicate to guarantee its 1 per- 
cent take. 

Frazetta would only admit that he was a 
messenger sent over from Manhattan to pick 
up something to turn over to somebody in 
a subway. 

Urbano (Benny) DeMucci, 41, seized while 
checking the take there at a Calder annex, 
also was suspected to be a syndicate repre- 
sentative. 

Calder himself, along with his son, Angelo, 
and his brother, Julio (One-Eyed Red) 
Calder, was charged with contriving a lot- 
tery—a felony—and released in $25,000 bail 
each. 

Forty-four other persons seized among the 
68 with the Calders were also booked and 
released in bail, Most of them went directly 
back into business. 

On April 9, just 8 days after the big April 
Fool’s Day raid, Silver’s rackets bureau de- 
tectives struck again—in the absence of any 
action by the police who regularly covered 
the area, 6 

The DA’s men seized Otis Spain, Jr., of 110 
Cambridge Place, and charged him with pos- 
session of 22 numbers slips containing 1,800 
plays. One of the 45 booked in the big 
Brooklyn raid, Spain had been plying his 
trade industriously since his release on bail. 

With Spain in custody, the rackets bureau 
detectives struck again that night at 924 
Lafayette Street,,just three blocks from the 
basement at 693 Lafayette where Calder’s 
main bank had been smashed, 
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The raiders acted on information that 20 
of Calder’s controllers and runners were as- 
sembled there to set up a new operation, 
but apparently the policy boys had been 
tipped by their own sources,*for the DA's 
squad found just 2 men there. 

But the raid was not in vain. One of the 
two men turned out to be the aforemen- 
tioned Angel Calder himself, a durable vet- 
eran of 22 years in the business and the 
other was Fitz Sealy, 70, another old-time 
policy operator. 

The 45 men seized in the Calder ring are 
still awaiting trial after 2 years. 

Silver and Assistant District Attorney 
Koota told the Post this week that the trial 
was being held up awaiting clarification of 
a 1957 U.S. Supreme Court decision which 
indicated that evidence obtained by wire- 
tapping might not be admissible in local 
courts. 

BUSINESS AS USUAL 


One year after the raid, the State Court of 
Appeals upheld the use of wiretap evidence 
in State courts, but Koota pointed out that 
the Court of Appeals did not rule on the 
legality of wiretapping under section 605 of 
the Federal Communications Act, on which 
the Supreme Court based its ruling. 

“We are still concerned,” Koota said, 
“about the possibility of having a policeman 
admit to an act which the U.S. Supreme 
Court has held to be illegal. Such testi- 
mony by a policeman might expose him to 
possible indictment by a Federal Grand 
Jury.” 

Meanwhile, it can be assumed that the 
Calder bank is back in business as usual—- 
probably trying to lay up a reserve for the 
day when the court showdown finally comes 
and Silver—as he expects—sends most of the 
45 to jail 

But a Brooklyn Negro policy banker, whose 
operation was once closely associated with 
that of Calder, predicted that there wouldn't 
be much reserve left. 

“The only boys who made anything out 
of the Calder business,” he said, “are the 
vice squad boys on the pad. They were 
around the day after the first raid to say 
that everybody’s payments had to go up be- 
cause ‘We're taking more chances now.’ And 
T’ll be damned if they didn’t try to get a 
second hike just 8 days later when Calder 
was picked up again. 

“So the old man will be lucky if he can 
keep his head above water until the trial 
comes up. I doubt if they'll leave him 
much more than that.” 





The Nature of Our Constitution 
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Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following speech on 
our Constitution by Mrs. Merritt R. Hos- 
mer, president of the California Federa- 
tion of Republican Women, Northern 
Division: 

THE NatToure oF Our CoNSsTITUTION 
(By Lucile Hosmer) 

“The highest glory of the American Revo- 
lution was this: That it connected with one 
indissoluble bond the principles of civil 
een with the principles of Christian- 
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This quotation from John Quincy Adams 
is found in the preface to “The Pulpit of 
the American Revolution” by J. Wingate 
Thorton (1860). 

In a later. paragraph he says, “It is the 
duty of all Christian peopie to inform them- 
selves what it is their religion teaches con- 
cerning that subjection which they owe to 
the higher power.” 2 

This our ancestors did most carefully. 
Their knowledge of the Scripture and their 
adherence to its teachings was reflected in 
our Declaration of Independence and our 
Constitution. Their understanding and 
comprehension of history and government 
far surpassed the knowledge that we have 
today on those same subjects. 

In other words they were keenly aware 
of the various forces which. had combined 


to result in the establishment of our Con- 


titutional Republic here in America. 

Three times in the history of mankind 
outstanding attempts have been made to 
establish the freedom of the individual: 

First, in the days of Abraham when he 
recognized that there was only one God of 
all things and that man was free and self- 
controlling; and responsible for his own ac- 
tions. His people prospered for a time under 
this concept; but once they permitted others 
to make their decisions for them and denied 
their rights of self-government and took 
subsidies from the Pharoahs for work that 
they did not do and once they refused to 
stand firm for their convictions as free men, 
they returned to serfdom and slavery. 
“Moses came, centuries later, and took 
them out of the bondage and slavery into 
which they had placed themselves. Most of 
them had forgotten what it meant to be 
free. They abused and heckled Moses con- 
tinually. He endured it because he knew 
the truth about God and man. Finally, he 
gave them the Ten Commandments, hoping 
that it would serve as a moral code until such 
time as they became capable of understand- 
ing its deeper spiritual meaning. 

It took many centuries of living with and 
under the Ten Commafidments before man- 
kind was ready for the advent of Jesus and 
His teachings of Christianity. Even then 
there was only a fragment of the people who 
understood His message. 

Jesus never taught “mass salvation” nor 
“group salvation.” His very explicit rule 
was “work out your own salvation” * * * 
as an individual. He did not feel that it was 
the job of the state or Caesar to do it for 
the individual. For 300 years after His com- 
ing there was great growth in the freedom 
of the individual and the recognition of his 
worth and dignity. Once again, however, 
men refused to accept their responsibilities 
as free individuals: they accepted patronage 
and protection from the pagan Emperor Con- 
stantine instead of relying on God. 
Through their refusal to stand firm for their 
Christian principles, they helped to plunge 
the world into an era known as the Dark 
Ages. 

The only glimmer of light relative to the 
rights of man in the centuries that followed 
was in the year 1215 when the Magna Carta 
was wrung from King John and some of the 
rights were for the first time in history put 
into writing. 

When the Republic of the United States 
was established and its Constitution adopted, 
some centuries later, the third outstanding 
attempt to establish the freedom of the in- 
dividual was made. 

Today and in the days ahead we face the 
menace of dictatorship as our forefathers 
faced and feared the menace of monarchies. 
We recognize that life has become more 
complex and involved but we also recognize 
that it is worth living so long as we pre- 
serve and protect our rights and freedoms 
as individuals. New dangers to liberty are 
appearing every day from many new avenues. 
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Our Constitution, in the days ahead as in 
the past, will be our bulwark of defense only 
if it is understood and adhered to. We then 
will find that it is indispensable to our rights 
and freedoms. It must be understood and 
appreciated and protected with increased 
energy and vigilance. 

The very basis of our Constitution is our 
Ten Commandments and its fundamental 
structure is derived from Christian prin- 
ciples. It is readily apparent to those who 
have made a study of the historic origin of 
our Constitution that here in America, as no- 
where else on earth, the higher law from our 
Divine Lawgiver has been written into our 
Constitution. Everywhere else in the world 
manmade law is accepted as supreme. 

Our forefathers were disciples of John 
Locke, the 17th century philosopher, who 
first declared in his treatise on Civil Govern- 
ment (1714) that “no law could be held valid 
unless it was in harmony with the laws of 
nature or Divine Law.” Locke was the au- 


In spite of the manner in which may mod- 
ern writers have in John Locke and 
his writings; Locke was a sincere and devout 
Christian. How else could he have written 
on the “Reasonableness of Christianity” or 
the “Epistles of St. Paul”? Locke’s works 
were considered the “Political Bible” of the 
American Revolution and the Founding 
Fathers. 

Divine Law or the Laws of God were, in 


of the Master Christian. The Ten Command« 
ments have always been considered the basis 
of all law in America. 

The First Commandment, “Thou shalt 
have no other Gods before me”, was clearly 
understood by Locke and his students to 
mean that no individual must allow the love 
of power, of money, of self, or ambition, to 
come between him and his recognition of 
the all-power of God. This love and loyalty 
and recognition of God's supreme power 
broke the fear of tyranny and oppression. It 
gave man his first inkling into his right of 
self-government ‘under God.’ They knew 
that the other nine Commandments were 
what the individual should not do in order 
to obey the First Commandment. They rec- 
ognized that all law came from the Bible. 

Jesus said that He had come “to fulfill the 
law.” Christianity includes the Ten Com- 
mandments plus the grace and truth and 
compassion of the teachings of Christ. His 
command “Love thy neighbor as thyself” 
as well as the Beatitudes were all accepted 
by our Founding Fathers as the moral law 
upon which should be established our Con- 
stitutional Republic. 

The First Commandment was accepted as 
the truth of the sanctity of the individual 
“under God”; and that no man or State had 
the right to enslave or rule him in any way 
which would force him to deny the su- 
premacy of God. The very first article of 
the Bill of Rights of our Constitution says: 
“Congress shail make no law respecting the 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” Because the Founding 
Fathers were Christians, they were deter- 
mined that the power of government (the 
State or Caesar) should never be used to 
force the individual to “bow down” to any 
supreme State or power other than God. As 
Christians, these architects of our Constitu- 
tion believed in the principle that every man 
shall be permitted to worship God in his 
own way, according to the dictates of his 
own conscience, 

Many of the colonists had suffered cruel 
persecution at the hands of bigots because 
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of their religious beliefs. That had been the 
history of religion for hundreds of years. 
Our ‘Fathers wrote into our Con- 
stitution this provision so that all Ameri- 
cans, always, would have their freedom of 
worship, The command of Jesus “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and 
to God the things that are God’s,” is en- 
forced by this article of the Bill of Rights. 
The government (Caesar) has no power to 
suppress, control, or to act upon religion in 
any way. . 

Chief Justice Joseph Story in his “Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States” (1833) stated: 

“It was under a solemn consciousness of 
the dangers from ecclesiastical ambition, the 
bigotry of spiritual pride, and the intolerance 
of sects, thus exemplified in our domestic as 
well as in foreign annals, that it was deemed 
advisable to exclude from the National Gov- 
ernment all powers to act upon the subject 
of religion and the ‘things that are God’s.’” 

Jesus taught the principle that “Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” In order to be free in either this world 
or the next, the individual must know the 
truth. Unless we have access to the ex- 
periences of our forebears and knowledge 
which they accumulated and unless we can 
know and understand the results of those 
experiences, both past and present, we could 
not “know the truth.” Denial of freedom of 
speech or freedom of the press, the denial of 
the right of every individual to be free to 
study and research where he will on any 
subject, prohibits the right of man to search 
for the knowledge which may lead him to 
truth. We appreciate the protection of this 
article more when we recognize that all at- 
tempts to crush Christianity or man’s rights 
and freedoms as an individual have always 
depended upon the ability of government to 
suppress freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press. 

When our Founding Fathers wrote this ar- 
ticle into our Bill of Rights, to insure our 
religious liberty, they included in this same 
article the tenets of freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press. They knew that the 
freedom to communicate one’s belief is as 
sacred as the freedom to have one’s belief 
according to the dictates of one’s own con- 
science. They are our inherent righis, or as 
our Declaration of Independence states: 
inalienable rights given to us by our Creator. 

Justice Story, in discussing the first article 
of the Bill of Rights, quotes John Locke as 
saying “No man or society of men have ahy 
authority to impose their opinions or in- 
terpretation on any other, even the meanest 
of Christians: since in the matters of re- 
ligion every man must know and believe and 
give an account for himself.” 

Justice Story continues: “The rights of 
conscience are, indeed, beyond the just reach 
of human power. They are given by God 
and cannot be encroached upon by human 
authority. 

“No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation.” (Art. 
V, Bill of Rights.) This “due process of 
jaw” clause in our Constitution is considered 
one of its most vital clauses. 

Chief Justice Story said “It is founded on 
natural equity and is laid down by jurists as 
a principle of universal law.” 

This article is in keeping with the com- 
mandments, “Thou shalt not kill” and 
“Thou shalt not steal.” 

Obviously, our Founding Fathers felt that 
murder and theft were still wrong, even if 
committed by gevernment. This clause was 
written to protect the rights of the mi- 
norities and individuals against the power of 
the majority as well as against the public 
Officials who went beyond their lawful au- 
thority in the name of government. In pro- 
viding that no man shall be unjustly de- 
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prived of life, liberty, or property, our Con- 
stitution recognized that there is a higher 
law than that. which may be set up from 
time to time by human lawmakers. Even 


under the guise of the general welfare, 


Congress may not confiscate wealth for the 
purpose of redistributing it. That would 
be taking property without “due process of 
law” and that is in violation of the divine 
law, “Thou shalt not steal.” In many cases, 
tried under this clause, the Supreme Court 
has upheld the divine command, given to 
Moses, that not only must the law be 
righteous, but that no “unrighteousness in 
judgment” must be done under the law. 
(Lev. 19:15.) They recognized that the law 
must be administered equally by public au- 
thority to all. 

The command, “Thou shalt not steal” ap- 
plies to everyone, in every class, under every 
condition. It does not say, “Thou shalt not 
steal, except to promote the general welfare 
or keep the peace”; or “Thou shalt not steal, 
except to take money from a rich man and 
give it to someone who is poorer.” Nothing 
can be found, either in the commandment 
or the Constitution which provides a way by 
which robbery or stealing can be legalized. 

Man cannot be deprived of life “without 
due process of law,” “Thou shalt not kill.” 

Our Constitution stipulates that Congress, 
itself, cannot declare an exception; cannot 
make life cheap in the name of an emer- 
gency; cannot authorize the taking of life 
arbitrarily. 

However, life can be taken from us by de- 
priving us of liberty. Jefferson said “The 
God that gave us life gave us liberty at the 
same time.” When we are deprived of our 
rights and freedoms as individuals, the right 
to choose when and where and how we work, 
the right to direct our own affairs and make 
our own decisions, and handle our own 
money; our life activity is lessened and we 
are being limited in our right to material, 
mental, and spiritual advancement which 
are our inherent rights. 

James Wilson, one the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence and a student 
of John Locke, was the foremost lawyer at 
the Constitutional Convention. He said in 
one of his speeches, “The laws of God and 
so-called natural law are to be regarded as 
true law and all temporal legislation is con- 
sidered to be binding only so far as it is 
the expression of this law.” 

For the first time in history a nation, our 
Republic, was established which considered 
all human laws null and void which trans- 
gressed the divine law. Europe was shocked. 
To them manmade law and the divine right 
of kings was supreme. To our newly de- 
veloped sense of government, no legislature 
had the power to pass any laws which were 
not in harmony with the divine law. 

Our Constitution laid down the funda- 
mental and immutable laws for our Govern- 
ment and provided that if any act of Gov- 
ernment shall violate these fundamental 
laws of justice, it shall be set aside. 

The principle that any and all laws which 
deny or destroy our “inalienable rights” 
given us by God are null and void is ex- 
clusively Christian. It is, also, exclusively 
American. It is an application of the Chris- 
tian principle that man should not “render 
unto Caesar” the things “that are God’s.” 
This principle was their reason for pro- 
viding for a government of “limited pow- 
ers.” Caesar (government) must have no 
supremacy over the souls of men. 

James Otis, another founder of our con- 
stitutional Republic, believed that “thus far 
and no farther” could manmade law go. 
He, too, was a follower of John Locke. The 
Founding Fathers intended that our Consti- 
tution should control or limit government. 


» They believe that it should be kept within 


its legitimate area to secure or protect the 

rights and the freedoms of the individual. 
George Mason, another of our great revo- 

lutionary statesmen echoed the teachings of 
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John Locke when he said that “both people 
and judges were, in conscience bound to dis- 
obey all enactments which contradict the 
laws of nature and the laws of God.” Con- 
tinuing with Locke’s thesis, Mason said “The 
laws of nature are the laws of God, whose 
authority can be superseded by no power on 
earth. A legislature must not obstruct our 
obedience to Him from whose punishment 
they cannot protect us.” 

Even before communism and socialism 
and their totalitarian forms of government, 
European nations were ruled by the pagan 
philosophy that there is no higher moral law 


than the state. Today, we are told that - 


there is no higher moral law than the whim 
or will of the majority. This is a denial of 
the Christian principle that all lawmakers 
must follow the pattern of the divine law 
or else their law is null and void. 

The Constitution of the United States 
embodies and expresses the eternal moral 
principles which require obedience from all 
individual citizens and lawmakers alike. 

Justice Davis of the U.S. Supreme Court 
(1862-1877) once said “The Constitution 
is a statement of eternal moral principles as 
changeless as their Author.” In one sense 
our Revolution and the writing of our Con- 
stitution was an effort to prove the right of 
the authority of the divine law over all man- 
made law. 

The authors of our Constitution believed 
that neither men nor government (Caesar) 
had the right to take away from man 
what God had given him—his inalienable 
rights. Justice McReynolds of the US. 
Supreme Court (1914-1941) once said that 
the guarantee of liberty embraced the right 
of the individual to “engage in any of the 
common occupations of life, to acquire use- 
ful knowledge, to marry, to establish a home, 
to bring up children, to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience 
and generally to enjoy those privileges 
recognized as essential to the orderly pursuit 
of happiness by freemen.” 

James Otis said that “Liberty is the gift of 
God and cannot be annihilated.” 

John Adams said that “Liberty is a moral 
right derived from the great Legislator of 
the universe. Liberty, as the gift of God 
is for all men, at all times, under all circum- 
stances.” One of the main purposes of our 
Constitution was to secure its blessings 
to every American and his posterity. 

Christ taught that the Ten Command- 
ments are a statement of moral law as 
eternal as His Father who gave them. He did 
not believe that more complex and compli- 
cated ways of living would require the re- 
vision of the Ten Commandments or the 
principles which he taught. 

The architects of our Constitution believed 
that the moral laws laid down in the Bible 
and taught by. Jesus were fixed and eternal. 

Their purpose was to incorporate those 
principles in our Constitution so that its 
spirit would be forever in keeping with the 
“Spirit of the Lord”, where, they knew, “is 
liberty”. The underlying moral principles 
which sustain our Constitution and. main- 
tain our liberty and freedom as individuals 
is under constant attack today. 

The belief that the government or the 
majority can deny divine law or the moral 
code of the Ten Commandments is assailing 
us on all sides. We are being told that moral 
truth does not apply to this age and that 
the teachings of the Christ, which are en- 
dorsed and upheld by our Constitution, are 
outmoded and old- fashioned. 

The pseudintellectuals tell us that what 
is right in one age is wrong in the next. 
They tell us that all morals are manmade 
and as men change their morals must change 
with them. In other words, the morals de< 
manded by the Ten Commandments and the 
rules of conduct given to us by Jesus were 
all right for our fathers but we have out- 
grown them. 
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These same pseudointellectuals will tell 
us that our Constitution deserves no 
or obedience and that it must be made to 
conform to the new concept of govern- 
ment, where man becomes a dependent on 
the state, loses his rights and freedoms as 
an individual, and man-made law is once 
more supreme. 

The present attack upon our Constitution 
is the outcome of the effort of many psuedo- 
intellectuals started decades ago to destroy 
faith and confidence in the Bible, the Ten 
Commandments, and the teachings of Jesus. 
The founders of our constitutional Repub- 
lic believed that in those sources they had 
found the absolute and eternal moral prin- 
ciples upon which all good government is 
based. 

Our Constitution recognized the truths 
stated in the Declaration of Independence 
that “all men are created equal” and that 
all men are “endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights,” including “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” Jesus 
taught that the will of His Father in Heaven 
was a higher law than any man made law 
or even that of a majority. 

In either case, if it was not in harmony 
with the Ten Commandments or the moral 
principles which He taught, the law of man 
must be set aside. Our Constitution up- 
holds this teaching that the individual has 
“inalienable rights” and it denies the present 
day philosophy that right or wrong the 
majority has a “right” to do anything it 
wants to do. 

The laws of most governments are man- 
made and they recognize no law higher than 
that which they make themselves. They he- 
lieve only in force, that might makes right 
whether that force is embodied as a dictator, 
a legislative body or a mob (majority rule). 

Jeddidiah Morse, in 1824 wrote “The An- 
nals of the American Revolution or a Record 
of the Causes and Events Which Produced 
and Terminated in the Establishment and 
Independence of the American Republic.” 
In his chapter on the “View of the Principles 
of the Constitution and Government of the 
United States;” he asks “what is govern- 
ment?” 

He answers: “It is power or force applied 
to a certain object; and the administration 
of government is the exercise of this power. 
This power is of different kinds and exists in 
different forms or modifications; but in all 
cases it must be essentially of one or two 
kinds, either moral or physical; and hence 
governments are most properly and naturally 
divided into two classes, those in which 
power is essentially physical and those in 
which it is essentially moral; the latter is a 
government of reason in which the just 
powers of the government are derived from 
the consent of the governed and are exer- 
cised in conformity to their will, constitu- 
tionally expressed.” 

“The definition of free government is that 
it is the substitution of moral for physical 
force.” This frame of government, in mod- 
ern language is called a constitution—it con- 
stitutes the supreme authority—and is above 
the reach of the ordinary legislature and as 
much binding thereon as upon individuals. 
This may truly be said to be the authority 
of law in contradistinction to that of man. 

He continues “The world owes a debt of 
gratitude to the American Republic for the 
establishment of this system.” Our consti- 
tutional Republic was established on this 
' different, this revolutionary principle. This 
principle of moral force crystallized in the 
Declaration of Independence and formalized 
and endorsed in our Constitution. Our 

Fathers believed that by incorpo- 
rating into the Constitution these princi- 
Ples that “all law must be in harmony with 
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the divine law to be valid” and that the law= 
maker as well as the individual citizen must 
be subject to the law—these standards would 
incur the rights and freedoms of the indi- 
vidual for all times. 

Unless we accept our responsibility to de- 
velop and encourage and cultivate a deeper 
understanding and appreciation of the true 
nature of our Constitution, we face the dan- 
ger of destroying the very fortress that pro- 
tects our rights and freedoms. Our Consti- 
tution, by its very nature places these rights 
and freedoms beyond the reach of either the 
will of the majority or government. Its basis 
is the fundamental principle of moral law 
which refiects the divine law. 

Let us go forward into the new decade with 
the inspiring words from the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic ringing in our ears: 

“He has sounded forth the trumpet that 
shall never call retreat: 
He is sifting out the souls of men before 
His judgment seat 
Be swift my soul to answer Him. Be jubi- 
lant my feet 
Our God is marching on.” 





Nobody Pays Taxes but the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, ABC 
Commentator Paul Harvey made a most 
enlightening statement in a radio 
broadcast which I request be incorpo- 
rated in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. His subject concerns, and 
should be of interest to, every person— 
even those who think they do not pay 
taxes. It should certainly interest every 
Member of Congress who has any sense 
of fiscal responsibility. Mr. Harvey will 
open their eyes. Direct taxes are op- 
pressively high; but when compared to 
hidden taxes, direct taxes are the lesser 
evil. 


When I was elected to Congress, I 
promised the people of my district that 
I would vote on each issue as would 
be best for our district, State, and Na- 
tion. I promised that my vote would 
not be controlled by party “bosses,” nor 
by any other vested interest. I prom- 
ised that I would not compromise prin- 
ciple for either party or politics. 

I represent the people, and have kept 
myself independent of entanglements so 
there could be conflict of interest. As a 
result, I am criticized for not blindly 
following the. dictates of the radical 
northern branch of the Democratic 
Party. I am a lifelong member of the 
Democratic Party; I will not betray the 
trust of my people by following the de- 
mands of the radical wing of our great 
party. The radical “bosses” are wrong. 
I will not follow anybody who is wrong. 
The people of the district I represent 
still subscribe to true Democratic prin- 
ciples, and so long as I am here, I will 
live up to those principles. They know 
I will not let them down. 
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The radicals criticize me for voting 
contrary to dictation when I oppose the 
foreign aid program. I oppose it not 
only because the money could be put to 
better use in our own country, but be- 
cause it costs each family in our districts 
a minimum of $200 per year in hidden 
taxes, as disclosed by Mr. Harvey in 
easily understood language. The radi- 
cals support it because it provides pa- 
tronage jobs for them to fill. Another 
item I opposed was the appropriation to 
pay for the President’s sending the troops 
to Little Rock. The radicals supported 
it because they thought it meant votes 
for them. There are numerous examples 
of these giant spending and 


programs 
proposals, but you know them as well as 


I do. For each billion dollars that is 
spent, each small family has to dig up an 
additional $25 for hidden taxes, in addi- 
tion to direct taxes. For larger families, 
the cost is more. To truly represent my 
people, I must oppose the northern radi- 
cals, and say “No” to those who demand 
that I submit to their dictation. 

History discloses that when any nation 
taxes its people more than 25 percent of 
their income, that nation is eating its 
seed corn and is headed for ruin... We 
have already reached nearly 35 percent. 
When somebody complains that I have 
opposed the radicals—when somebody 
attacks me because I have tried to cut 
out useless and unnecessary spending— 
when somebody proposes a new spending 
program, just remember that if more 
money is spent, it will be your money— 
you will have to pay more taxes. 

At this point, I ask to include Mr. 
Harvey’s statement. Here is Paul Har- 
vey, radio commentator, newspaperman, 
farmer, and author, who reveals that 
nobody pays taxes but the people, be- 
cause all taxes are added to the price of 
the things that are sold: 

Wuo’s DOUBLING THE Price You Pay For 
Your DatLy Breap? Pavt Harvey Names 
THE CULPRIT IN “ONLY PEOPLE Pay Taxes” 
Americans, 2 weeks ago, I, Paul Harvey, 

started out chasing a sneak thief and I ended 

up with the detection of public enemy No. 1, 
I have been 2 weeks on the trail. 

I am very tired. But the job is done. 

No conviction yet. But I can name him 
now. And be sa pours $e peemoety 68 Fes 
see fit. Before I tell you his name. * * 

Here’s what happened. 

Two weeks ago I got a letter from a farmer 
on the subject of the last election. 

But he included this question, “Who is the 
middie man who is getting rich off the 
farmer?” 

He said he sells a bushel of wheat for 
$1.73. 

By the time that bushel of wheat is made 
into 66 loaves of bread it costs housewives 
$15.84. Whoa, there. 

“Who's getting rich on me?” the farmer 
wanted to know. 

Well, I’ve heard that question repeated 
so often that I had stopped listening to it.. 

But suddenly I decided the one way to 
silence that noisome question—nobody had 
tried—and that was to answer it. 

Well, with my limited staff we started 
playing detective. 

For the wheat in a loaf of bread the farmer 
gets 2% cents. 

But you pay 24 cents, 
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86 you are both being robbed by some- 
body. Who? 

I figured I’4 backtrack on the culprit. So 
I went to the grocery store. “How much 
do you take out, Mr. Grocer, when you sell 
a loaf of bread?” Isaid. ‘“‘There’s more than 
20 
Is it you?” 

Well the grocer showed me that his markup 
is confined by competition to only 3 cents. 

In view of his salaries, overhead, that 
markup seemed fair enough, especially when 
he explained that he has to pay more than 
half of it back in corporate income taxes 
not covered in the sales tax. 

And also he contributes to the social se- 
curity and unemployment taxes of his em- 
ployees. 

He pays an electric bill every month plus a 


tax on it. And his delivery truck was taxed ° 


when he bought it and the gasoline it uses 
and the license plates it wears are all taxed. 

So all this overhead, not to mention his 
own income taxes, made 3 cents seem a fair 
enough profit for the grocer to make on that 
loaf of bread. 

Anyway, he was not the robber I was look- 
ing for. 

I went to the wholesaler and rode on one 
of the trucks that delivers the bread. 

Maybe this driver was the boy who’s been 
picking the farmer’s pocket. 

After all, the teamsters union, you know. 

But I divided the number of loaves of 
bread the man delivers by his wages per week 
and his take is less than one-twentieth of 1 
cent a loaf. So he’s doing all right. But 
he’s not stealing anything. 

There’s too much spread between the price 
and the cost of a loaf of bread. The guy I 
was looking for doesn’t have just a finger in 
the kitty. 

He’s in there with both fists. 

I kept looking. 

There were two tedious days of sleuthing 
for this sneak thief before I backtracked on 
that loaf of bread as far as the flour mill. 
But I made sure that I didn’t miss any pos- 
sible middlemen in the bakery or in the 
railroad that hauled the flour, or anywhere. 

And not one was getting away with any- 
thing. I mean the profit slice which each 
took for his services was an infinitesimal 
fraction of one-tenth of 1 penny per loaf. 
Not even measurable. 

Then I gotatip. Check the sugar source. 
If nobody in the wheat-fiour ingredient was 
robbing us—maybe the sugar people. I back- 
tracked to a New Orleans refiner and it was 
another deadend. The price you pay for the 
sugar and the salt and the yeast and the milk 
solids and the shortening in the loaf of 
bread—all put together—come to less than 
one-fourth of 1 cent per loaf. 

So.* ** 

And here is where I stubbed my toe. By 
the time I added everybody’s profit for han- 
dling the materials and the finished product 
plus the cost of the ingredients—I figured it 
all up—and it came to 12 cents for a loaf of 
bread. You should be paying 12 cents for 
@ loaf of bread. 

But I can't get my grocer to sell me a loaf 
for less than 24 cents. 

Who’s doubling the price of my loaf of 
bread? 

Who's getting away with that other 12 
cents? 

I had figured every handler’s wage down 
to the most minute fraction. My figures 
could hot be wrong. 

But a loaf of bread added up to 12 cents 
and it’s still selling for 24 cents. I was 
getting as angry as the farmer who'd written 
me that letter. It’s frustrating to have your 
wife go to the grocery store and—some- 
where in there—get robbed by a ghost. 

Well I went back to the farmer. I de- 
cided to start all over again, but working 
forward from the farmer, The research 
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‘went faster this time because I knew the 
direction. 

And this time I caught him. Red handed. 
The guy who’s picked your pocket every 
time you buy a loaf of bread. And he’s been 
dealing himself in when you buy milk, 
too. There are 206 separate transactions in- 
volved in getting a quart of milk from the 
pasture to your doorstep, And sure enough, 
I found the same guy doubling the price. 

The syndicate he operates is so smooth 
and so subtle that it’s little wonder he’s 
escaped the rap for this before. 

But I’m going to name him tonight. 

Because he’s gradually aiming to double 
the price of your ioaf of bread again. 

And again. 

While the farmer fusses and fumes and 
shadowboxes with imaginary villains, the 
real one has been in hiding. 

I took that farmer’s bushel of wheat to 
market. The farmer got $1.73 for it. Two 
and one-half cents per loaf of bread. 

But when flour mill added its fraction for 
milling—wait a minute—the flour to make 
one loaf of bread has suddenly doubled. 
It comes out of the mill costing 5 cents. 
Not 244. Still the mill is getting only a 
minute fraction of a penny for itself. 

But the mill is required to pay. Now'the 
trail gets warm. 

The mill has to add on seven Federal 
taxes and eight separate State taxes. 

The railroad which hauls the finished 
flour—now the trail gets hot—keeps only a 
tiny fraction of a penny for its services— 
but it adds on 2 pennies to pay five Federal 
taxes, plus State taxes in every State through 
which the shipment passed. 

In this case there were three. 

Jumping Jehoshaphat. 

I thought taxes just soaked the rich. 

This is soaking anybody who buys a loaf 
of bread. 

And when I backtracked on those other 
ingredients, I found the sugar refiner paid 
eight Federal taxes and six Louisiana State 
taxes. The railroad that hauled the sugar 
paid taxes. The warehouse where the salt 
was stored in Chicago paid taxes. The 
shortening manufacturer and the yeast fac- 
tory and the producer of the milk solids. 

Each was keeping for himself such a min- 
ute profit that the total cost of the ingredi- 
ents had added only 2 pennies. But the 
taxes had pyramided to more than twice 
that. 

Iam an amateur detective. But I did the 
best I could. And when I finally retracted 
the loaf of bread back to the grocer’s shelf 
I understood why that price tag is more than 
10 times what the wheat farmer gets. 

Because here are 151 separate taxes on 
that loaf of bread. 

You and I have been complaining, how- 
ever feebly, about the whack the income tax 
takes out of our weekly paycheck. While we 
were watching our wallet pocket the hidden 
tax has been emptying our coin purse. And 
again and again and again. After all, we’ve 
consoled ourselves, the tax man gets only 
20 percent of my income, It’s worth that to 
live in America. 

But that’s a lie and a delusion. The 
tax man has been picking your pocket for 12 
cents every time you buy one loaf of bread. 
But with such clever slight of hand—by such 
an involved and complicated multiplicity 
of hidden taxes—that his hand was quicker 
than our eye. 

You think you pay a hundred dollars tax 
when you buy a new $2,000 car. Listen: 
There have been $288 in hidden taxes col- 
lected on that car before it ever leaves the 
factory. 

And then there are all the taxes the dealer 
pays, taxes on income, property, taxes when 
you transfer the title, when you pay the 
State tax. So when you pay $2,000 for a 
car—more than one-fourth of that price is 
just taxes. 


You’ve been figuring the corporation tax 
would cost only the big corporations. But 


look what happened. They added it to the 


price of the car. 

We pay it. 

The grocer, the trucker, the baker, the 
miller, they don’t pay their taxes. We do. 

When we buy that loaf of bread. 

Railroads don’t pay taxes. Corporations 
don’t pay taxes. 

Just people pay taxes. 

All the rest of those fellows add their 
taxes onto the stuff they sell us. 

Only people pay taxes. 

We can hear that our Federal Government 
is sending a billion dollars to Tito. * * * 

And we figure “so what * * *.” 

But every time our Government spends a 
billion it taxes the average American family 
another $25. 

Only people pay. How much different it 
might have been if our Government had said 
it that other way. That “every American 
family is asked to chip in $25 this year for 
Tito.” Wow. 

Conversely, every billion dollars which our 
Government saves—every billion dollars less 
that it spends—decreases the tax load for 
the American family of four by $25. Wow. 

I’m going to remember that. Every time 
the Washington or the State spenders speak 
of spending another billion for somet 
or other, I’m going to remember it’s 25 of 
my dollars they're spending. It'll make a 
difference. 


There you have it. That is what takes 
your money-——the reason for the high 
cost of living. The hidden tax is far 
more costly to the wage earner than is 
the income tax—and every new giveaway 
spending program makes it worse. You 
never hear one of the free spenders offer 
any idea about where the money is com- 
ing from—but you and I know we have to 
pay it—and the old folks on small pen- 
sions and others with small income are 
the hardest hit of all through the in- 
creasing hidden taxes. 

A great majority of the people of my 
district would vote just as I do, in oppos- 
ing the radical northern usurpers. How 
do you vote? 


Kiwanis Clubs Are Spearheading Chal- 
lenging New Individual Citizenship 
Program Called the C Q Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a release of the public 


relations department of Kiwanis Inter- 


national. My good friend and constitu. 


ent, Hon. Albert J. Tully of Mobile, Ala.,. 


is now president of this great organiza- 
tion, and I had the pleasure of introduc- 
ing Albert at a luncheon at the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington, honoring 
him, on February 23. We are proud of 
Albert Tully in Alabama; he is one of 
our outstanding citizens and is perform- 


ing a fine job as president of Kiwanis _ 


International. Kiwanis is to be com- 
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mended on their new “C Q program.” 
As President Tully states: 


During the past few years it has become 
more and more evident to more people that 
the assumption of individual responsibility 
and concern for good government, strength- 
ened moral fiber, and even North American 
freedom itself, has become a must if we are 
to continue as strong, healthy, free nations. 


KIWANIS CLUBS ARE SPEARHEADING CHALLENG- 
ING NEw INDIVIDUAL CITIZENSHIP PROGRAM 
CALLED THE C Q PROGRAM 


Cuicaco, ILL.—Kiwanis Clubs on both 
sides of the United States-Canadian border 
are currently spearheading a dramatic new 
good-citizenship’ program for the individual 
called the C Q program. The name in- 
spired by the international code signal 
identify yourself means, literally “Citizen- 
ship Quotient.”’ The aim of the program is 
to challenge each individual of each com- 
munity to appraise his personal C Q, and 
to determine through that appraisal his own 
acceptance of citizenship responsibilities. 
“It is hoped that, if he finds himself de- 
ficient, he will set about improving his C Q, 
and thus his community and his Nation,” 
said Albert J. Tully, Mobile, Ala., attorney, 
and president of Kiwanis International. 

Mr. Tully added that “the program is in 
no way an effort by Kiwanis, itself to rate 
either its members or its fellow citizens. 
Instead, it seeks to encourage them to rate 
themselves in keeping with the true concept 
of individual responsibility.” 

The C Q program is especially appropriate 
now because of the year—in the United 
States—devoted to selecting and electing 
new governmental leaders. 

Kiwanis clubs in many communities have 
already established local C Q committees 
which are bringing the “C Q story” to their 
fellow citizens through publicity, and 
through gatherings of various types. 

“The idea for the C Q program has been 
long in the making.” said Tully. “During 
the past few years it has become more and 
more evident to more people that the as- 
sumption of individual responsibility and 
concern for good government, strengthened 
moral fiber, and even North American free- 
dom, itself, has become a ‘must’ if we are 
to continue as strong, healthy free nations.” 
President Eisenhower, himself, pinpointed 
the need for this assumption of responsibil- 
ity when he said at a recent press conference 
in Washington, “I just want to say this— 
the Americans, the American’s rights and 
privileges are going to be maintained only 
if he exhibits a commensurate responsibility 
of his own.” 

“For the past 2 years, Kiwanis’ annual 
theme has pledged Kiwanians to assume 
greater personal responsibility in com- 
munity affairs of every kind, so the C Q 
program was a ‘natural,’” Tully continued. 

That the program has wide appeal, and 
is badly needed is attested to by such com- 
ments as those of Senator Kart Munopt of 
South Dakota, Mr. Charles Dudley, Atlanta 
attorney and former executive secretary of 
the Associated Industries of Georgia, and 
Mr. John A. Labree, Pacific district manager, 
Extension Division, the Du Pont Co. 

Senator Munopr said “Increasingly, Kiwanis 
International is impressing upon the Mem- 
bers of Congress through such programs as 
CQ that it is an action organization, vigor- 
ously interested in the preservation of our 
American freedoms and determined to do its 
part to preserve those basic American insti- 
tutions which have made us great and keep 
us strong.” 

Mr. Dudley said, “I appraise the CQ pro- 
gram as one of the most comprehensive and 
challenging programs ever presented by Ki- 
wanis, It loads the ‘action gun.’ If put 
into action by Kiwanis Clubs and the com- 
munities in which they serve, this recog- 
nition of citizenship responsibility and the 
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individual discharge thereof would, indeed, 
bring us to a new day in America, and put 
an end to the alarming drift. toward 
Statism.” 

Mr. Labree said “Your aim to develop the 
individual and his citizenship quotient is 
sound, dynamic and workable. May your 
efforts be rewarded with 100 percent suc- 
cess.” 

Perhaps the most powerful statement of 
the need for the assumption of individual 
responsibility comes in the words of Mr, 
Walter Wiesman, a former sergeant in the 
German Air Force (World War II) now a 
newly naturalized American citizen. Mr, 
Wiesman said: 

“The newcomer realizes that as an indi- 
vidual he becomes part of the Government— 
a@ sensation never before experienced—the 
feeling that he can do his part to deter- 
mine what should be done for the welfare 
of community, State, and Nation not just 
by enjoying the privilege to vote but by 
expressing his views in the proper form to 
the proper people. This is something mil- 
lions in this world are dreaming about and 
hoping for. And we have it right here. 

“But the newcomer also sees alarming 
signs which he just cannot understand. He 
finds that a great number of citizens in this 
country enjoy all the privileges without re- 
alizing the duties of a citizen in a democ- 
racy such as ours. He finds a complete 
apathy toward the affairs of our Govern- 
ment—a complacency which spells death to 
any free and self-governing system. He de- 
tects that many people do not appreciate 
the advantages offered to any member of 
this great family called the United States.” 

“It is precisely this trend, plus what is 
called ‘the weakening of our moral fibre’ 
that the CQ program is aimed at helping 
to stem, and to reverse,” said President 
Tully. 





Politics and the People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, at one 
time or another, many of us have given 
serious thought to ways in which the 
base of participation in our two party 
system might be broadened—ways in 
which more of our people could be mo- 
tivated to take an active interest in 
politics, which is the science of govern- 
mental operation. 

We also have given serious. thought 
to the consequences of having either one 
or both of our major political parties de- 
rive principle financial support from a 
small group, or groups, of contributors. 

We have seen nonpartisan, civic or- 
ganizations, such as the American Heri- 
tage Foundation, launch programs de- 
signed to stimulate general participation 
in and financial contribution to political 
parties. 

With these facts in mind, I submit an 
editorial from the St. Petersburg (Pla.) 
Times commenting on a proposal of 
Estes Keravuver, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, on this subject. 

The editorial speaks for itself and I 
commend it to all my colleagues: 

A DIFFERENCE In Pornt or Virw 

When the clean elections bill, which so 
closely resembles Florida’s who-gave-it-who- 
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got-it? law was being debated in the U.S, 
Senate, one important and little noticed 
amendment got sidetracked—only temporar- 


ily, we hope. 
by Senator 


Specifically, the Kefauver formula would 
have permitted a 50 percent tax credit on 
contributions up to $20, or, if the 
preferred, he could take a deduction up to 
$100, just as he does on gifts to charity. 

It is important to understand the distinc- 
tion in these alternatives. The first—the 50 
percent credit—would apply to every tax- 
payer, whatever his income. ‘Thus it would 
encourage a great many small campaign con- 
tributions. 

But in order for the taxpayer to as 
good a break on the alternative of a deduc- 
tion, he would have to be in the 50 percent 
tax bracket—which is to say, with a net 
taxable income about $15,000. 

From that level on up, the deduction 
would be preferable. The taxpayer with an 
income of $50,000, for example, would save 
$75 of his $100 deduction. Anyone with 
$200,000 or more would save $91 of the $100, 

And here there was revealed a rather sig- 
nificant party difference. 


for the Republicans—was solicited. 

Both chairman liked the idea of a tax in- 
centive to encourage more campaign contri- 
butions. However, while Democratic Chair- 
man Butler endorsed the Kefauver plan of 
either a credit or a deduction, so as to give 
an even shake to everyone, whatever his in- 
come, not so Republican Chairman Morton. 

The GOP chieftain was all in favor of the 


income the bigger 
tributor. But he expressed. powerful oppo~ 
sition to the tax credit for the small giver, 

Our readers can draw their own moral 
from these two viewpoints. 

pontine pions ony aeseangs Pasir 
it because they feared the House would con- 
sider its constitutional rights of originating 
tax measures were being invaded. 

If the House ever gets around to the Sen- 
ate bill, we hope the tax incentive plan will 
be added there—and that it will include both 
the credit and the deduction. 





Cardinal Cushing Airs Views on Christian 
and Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


- Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the Cardinal's first pas- 
toral letter which reveals his views on a 
variety of topics: 
[From the Boston Herald, Mar. 6, 1960] 
CarpinaL Ams ViIEws ON CHRISTIAN AND 
COMMUNITY 





Richard Cardinal Cushing 
first pastoral letter which will be announced 
to Catholics throughout the archdiocese to- 
day at all masses. 

The letter, titled “The Christian 
and the Community,” reveals the views of 
His Eminence on a variety of social topics, 
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including the family, marriage, children, 
public: and parochial education, men in elec- 
tive offices, labor angi management, the use 
of leisure and interreligious cooperation. 

While the pastoral letter is the first since 
Cardinal took over as shepherd of 
the archdiocese in 1944, such letters are com- 
mon in other diocese. They are considered 
the official views of the head of an arch- 
diocese under his teaching authority as a 
bishop. 

AMONG HIGHLIGHTS OF PASTORAL 

Among the highlights of the pastoral are 
the following: 

Referring to the “sad image of public 
morality,” the cardinal noted that “wide- 
spread crime and deep corruption trouble the 
community in many places” and that “the 
slick and the doubledealing use the public 
confidence for their own purposes.” He said 
that the breakdown of the moral demands 
of an earlier time in private life has brought 
about a situation wherein “the sacred values 
which the Christian Church has fostered are 
not merely challenged, they are ignored, as if 
ancient relics of a bygone era.” 

“I write this letter,” an introduction to 
the pastoral says, “In the hope that my voice 
will encourage the presevering, recall the 
wandering, solace the suffering, and bring 
lost souls back to the love of God.” The 32- 
page, 13,000-word letter, issued in booklet 
form for distribution in the churches of the 
archdiocese, is divided into five sections, each 
one reflecting on certain problems facing the 
believer in the area of his personal life, the 
life of the family, the area of civil action, 
and the international scene. 

Under the heading of “human dignity,” 
the pastoral refers to certain “techniques of 
degradation” which unconsciously repeat the 
“brainwashing” of the Reds by more subtle 
means when “the art of persuasion becomes 
the art of seduction. We do not present an 
alternate worthy of man, the pastoral points 
out, when we substitute for the “socialized 
mass in service of the supreme state. * * * 
an arrogant individualism which denies to 
others the rights and privileges which it de- 
mands for itself.” 

The portion of the pastoral letter which 
deals with the Christian family speaks 
strongly of the holiness and permanence of 
marriage as well as the “devastating impact 
on society.” callused by the public acceptance 
of separations and divorce. In a strong pas- 
sage on parental discipline, the cardinal 
urged a return to the traditional notion of 
punishment—“reasonably inflicted and char- 
itably motivated—as a necessary and logical 
part of any system of character building 
which recognizes that corrections regarding 
moral matters must be developed side by side 
with the growth of intelligence.” 

* Commenting on housing and the problems 
of mixed neighborhoods, the pastoral urges 
Catholics to “see Christ in every present and 
prospective neighbor” and pointed out that 
the “unity of the human family” has too long 
beén outraged” in our present housing prac- 
tices. 

FOR BETTER USE OF LEISURE TIME 


A strong call for a more creative use 
of leisure time was issued by the cardinal 
who warned against the “unhealthy climate 
of a society where those hours which are 
given to man as his own are thrown away in 
a@ dissipation of mind and body that cannot 
fail to lead to debility and degeneration.” 
He urges the intelligent use of new-found 
leisure in a manner that “would bring to 
success the higher possibilities of our own 
personality.” 

An especially powerful part of the Lenten 
pastoral touched upon the political commu- 
nity and the responsibility of citizens and 
officeholders for producing a better society. 
It says: “the good society—free of organized 
crime and official corruption—refiects the 
serious will of good citizens to provide a 
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healthy framework for the advancement of 
virtue and the promotion of progress. Noth- 
ing less will satisfy the committed Christian, 
nothing less will be tolerated.” The letter 
clearly acknowledged that public virtue, far 
from being realized, seems to be still an 
elusive ideal. 

On the topic of religious pluralism and 
interreligious cooperation, the cardinal’s let- 
ter dwelled in a special way on the historic 
kinship between the Orthodox and Catholic 
churches and urged prayers for religious 
unity. In a similar manner a continuation 
of the dialogue with Protestants was urged as 
@ means of bridging the great gulf whieh 
either a great silence or a species of em- 
bittered argument placed between the two 
groups. Finally an expression of affection 
and sympathy was directed to the Jewish peo- 
ple who have been afflicted recently here and 
throughout the world. 

An appeal to assist the peoples of other 
lands emphasized the religious reasons for 
international solidarity and urged all to ac- 
cept the implications of a truly international 
community. 

“Powerful and prosperous nations,” the 
cardinal said, “cannot consider themselves 
in isolation or independence, but must bring 
the particular interests of their own nations 
into harmony with that wider good which is 
that of the great community of mankind 
itself.” 

In concluding, the letter the cardinal em- 
phasized that the newest of problems often 
look to the oldest of principles for their 
understanding and solution. For this reason 
“you have seen in these pages an appeal 
to the spiritual dignity of man, the sacred 
character of marriage, the responsibilities 
of the citizen in national and international 
life, arid the call to holiness which each of 
us has received from the -revelation of 
Christ.” Excerpts follow: 


MORAL BREAKDOWN A CHALLENGE 


Widespread crime and deep corruption 
trouble the community in many places; more 
often than we like to admit it evil goes un- 
punished and the wicked are permitted to 
prosper. Government and social institu- 
tions are no exception to all of this and the 
slick and the double-dealing use the public 
confidence for their own purposes and their 
private interests. Not a week passes but new 
scandals rock the community, until even the 
sensitive begin to believe that this is part of 
our way of life. 

In the realm of personal ethics, the break- 
down of the moral demands which our fath- 
ers respected has progressed so far as to make 
our current American ethic totally incom- 
patible with that of an earlier time. The 
sacred values which the Christian church 
has fostered are not merely challenged, they 
are in large measure ignored, as if ancient 
relics of a bygone era. For many they sim- 
ply no longer apply to the realities of life as 
we are living it. Instead of creativity men 
seek excitement; instead of accomplishment, 
satisfaction; instead of happiness, security; 
instead of virtue, ease; instead of sancity, 
adjustment, For the Christian it is a topsy- 
turvy world and someone must set it aright. 

I know that these are days of what is called 
religious revival, that everywhere the 
churches are crowded and works of piety 
seem to abound. There is, however, some 
evidence to suggest that much that passes 
for religion is no more than religiosity, and 
much that apepars to be piety is only a 
routine religious practice. Indifference and 
materilalism take their toll on every side and 
our best efforts fall short of what the times 
require of us; we fail to make the faith so 
decisive as to break down the obstacles that 
dam up the flow of divine grace among men, 
obstacles that so effectively keep God out of 
the world he has created. 

Most painful to the church—and probably 
a serious source of disinterest and defec- 


tion—is the divorce so often existing be. 
tween the Christian faithful and the Liturgy, 
We need only repeat the strong insistence of 
Piux XI, of blessed memory, that the faith- 
ful should not assist at the sacred rites “as if 
they were outsiders or silent onlookers”; or 
we may recall the wise teaching of St. Pius X 
that the first and indispensable source of 
the Christian spirit is to be found in “active 
participation in the most holy mysteries and 


in the public and solemn prayer of the 


church. 

Every effort must be made to break down 
any barrier that time and custom has placed 
between priest and people in the act of wor. 
ship. We speak of “attending” mass, but we 
should actually speak of “offering” mass in 
order to emphasize our oneness with the 
priest in the eucharistic sacrifice. There are 
no silent observers, both priest and people 
offer a single sacrifice to God. 


HUMAN DIGNITY, MARRIAGE, DIVORCE 


The problems of society then cannot be 
faced as though they were difficulties which 
could be resolved solely through tecehnical 
means, To a great degree they are problems 
of interpersonal relationships and their solu- 
tion could be aided immeasurably if we were 
continually conscious of the worth of each 
individual as a child of God. This presents 
to us the task of creating communities in 
which the desires and purposes of the indi- 
vidual must be achieved in harmony with 
the similar legitimate desires of other 
individuals. 

We know from the bitter experience of con- 
temporary history, the debasement both of 
the body and spirit of man which results 
from those systems which dissolve individ- 
uals into a socialized mass in service of the 
supreme state. On the other hand, an ar- 
rogant individualism which denies to others 
the rights and the privileges which it de- 
mands for itself, sins equally against the 
dignity of man. 

The purposes of marriage, which include 
the personal satisfaction of those who enter 
into it, must be regarded primarily from the 
point of view of the family, and of the com- 
munity into which family life must be inte- 
grated. The chusch has adhered firmly to 
this teaching, against increasing opposition 
from those who would see in sexual pleasure 
a value which the individual may and should 
seek for his own benefit. Longstanding 
ideals of personal purity have been con- 
demned as impossible of realization. The 
purpose of married life has been presented 
only from the point of view of the married 
partners themselves, in such a way as to 
justify any excess which caters to individual 
desire. 

The Christian, however, must defend and 
stress the teachings of the church relating 
to the pleasure which accompanies sexual 
activity. This pleasure forms a part of a 
larger series of events by which the perpetu- 
ation of the human race is assured. Sexual 
pleasure has its only meaning in this con- 
text. 

Recently a group of religious leaders of 
every denomination joined in a plea against 
mixed marriages. In these marriages s0 
much is lost of the spirit of the community 
between husband and wife, that the risk of 
divorce is more than doubled, not to men- 
tion the tremendous loss to the faith of 
children brought up in an atmosphere of 
religious bickering and indifferentism. 1 







raise my voice again to urge that Catholics — 


marry Catholics, and hence avoid the many 
frictions which the best will in the world 
and a sincere love are often unable to over- 
come. 

Separation and divorce are having a devas- 
tating impact on society. Here we must re- 
gret the absence today of that social sanc- 
tion which a few generations ago forbade 
them under whatever guise. The more in- 
secure the institution of marriage becomes, 
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the more insecure the emotional life of the 
children, the more ready the married couple 
to seize upon the least of excuses as a cause 
for separation or divorce. 

I exhort you all sincerely to pray with in- 
creasing regularity for the needful gifts of 
patience, understanding, and mutual love 
that must support a couple throughout their 
married lives. The obligation of living to- 
gether which arises from marriage cannot be 
set aside according to the whim or caprice 
of either or both parties, and it is unlawful 
for married Catholics to separate on their 
own initiative and without submitting the 
matter to proper ecclesiastical authority, 


CONCERNING CHILDREN AND AGED 


Each of us has a responsibility to the chil- 
dren over whom we exercise guidance or care. 
We must remember always, we of the adult 
generation, that tomorrow is living beside 
us, as well as ahead of us. Tomorrow lives 
in the youth of our land to whom it is our 
duty to give a Christian upbringing, a sense 
of personal. worth, and a standard of values 
for time and eternity. 

The external forces of social environment 
are not all-powerful and each child, as an 
individual person, must be assisted in achiev- 
ing that independence which, in his adult 
life, is the indispensable condition for the ex- 
ercise of his human rights. This personal 
freedom implies also personal responsibility; 
it means that a man must give an account 
of himself. Punishment, reasonably inflicted 
and charitably motivated, is a necessary and 
logical party of any system of character- 
building which recognizes that convictions 
regarding moral matters must be developed 
side by side with the growth of intelligence. 

We do not punish children in order to re- 
press them, or to frustrate their natural de- 
sires. We punish them in order that they 
may look for and find in their environment 
the influences which will move them toward 
the healthy maturity for which they are nat- 
turally destined. We punish them in order 
that they may better understand the dan- 
gers with which punishment is associated, 
and which dangers they are unable to dis- 
cern. 

We punish them that they may learn to 
do by their own effort the things which are 
necessary for their normal development as 
self-determining members of the community. 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child’—this 
axiom of commonsense, called into question 
by some, proves upon deeper reflection to 
be in conformity with the fundamental _prin- 
ciples of human wisdom. 

There can be a quite unconscious tyranny 
of youth toward the aging or the elderly, 
so that older people will often have a sense 
of intrusion even where they most have a 
right to be present. But please, do not neg- 
lect them. Give them the care, the atten- 
tion, the love that they deserve, and that 
we ourselves will need in the sunset years 
of our own lives. 

While the church lives in every society 
where its freedom is respected, nonetheless 
it can pass judgment on social realities. Not 
only atheistic communism and materialistic 
socialism. have been condemned. “Where 
capitalism has based itself on false principles 
and laid claim to absolute authority on prop- 
erty, beyond its subordination to the com- 
mon good, the church has always condemned 
it as contrary to the Natural Law.” (Pius 
XII). 

LEISURE, POLITICS, OTHER TOPICS 

Certainly our leisure must be used in some 
measure for recreation and for relaxation; 
the human personality requires some lighter 
moments when the pressure of life is less 
strenuous and the happy company of friends 
dispels our cares. What we are experiencing 
is something quite different and something 
immensely dangerous for our own personal 
development, 
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The inferior quality of so much that 
passes as literature, the mediocrity of mass 
entertainment, the frivolous nature of so 
much socializing, the excessive seeking after 
excitement—all of these, and so many other 
factors as well, dull the truly creative powers 
of man, break down the disciplines of virtue, 
and give an example to the young that puts 
all spiritual values in jeopardy. 

I cannot warn too strongly against the un- 
healthy climate of a society where those 
hours which are given to man as his own are 
thrown away in a dissipatign of mind and 
body that cannot fail to lead to debility and 
degeneration. 

Let no one say that I speak too strongly 
until he has surveyed with precision the 
mental and physical health of both man and 
society, until he has counted the vacant 
minds and nerve-shattered bodies, the broken 
families, and the mounting crime. It is not 
likely that anyone in our age will work him- 
self to death, but how many hundreds of 
thousands have played themselves into mad- 
ness. 

The citizen, especially when he is also a 
believer, will be particularly concerned about 
the ability and integrity of those selected for 
public service. To elect an incompetent or 
dishonest candidate to office is a woeful re- 
flection on the careful judgment of the citi- 
zenry, but to return such a one when his 
incapacities are exposed is surely inexcusable. 

If a community—any community—is 
stricken with the infections of corruption, 
if law is ignored and enforcement is neg- 
lected, a dread judgment rests on the people 
whose lassitude and inaction amounts to a 
silent approval. 

The good society—free of organized crime 
and official corruption—refiects the serious 
will of good citizens to provide a healthy 
framework for the advancement of virtue 
and the promotion of progress. Nothing less 
will satisfy the committed Christian, nothing 
less can be tolerated. 

Within the community all men are ac- 
cepted. There is no true concept of mere 
toleration within society. We know that 
there is an objective truth, one which is not 
susceptible to change with each generation. 
However, we must allow for freedom of con- 
sciences in the endeavor to reach this truth. 
We have the certainty within us that we 
possess it. Yet charity is the supreme com- 
mandment in our relations with those who 
do not share our faith. 

The Christian must then pursue his super- 
natural objectives with the full knowledge 
that he lives in a society of differing beliefs, 
a pluralistic society. He will not be able to 
withdraw into an enclave all by himself, but 
must be prepared and Teady for friendly dis- 
cussion with those whose views of life and 
its meaning are different from his own. 

It is in the spirit of friends and brothers 
that we must converse and live with those 
who are not in the fold of the Catholic 
Church. We are forbidden, by the very 
operation of conscience, to compromise in 
anything which touches upon the essence of 
faith. We extend equal respect to the con- 
sciences of those who find themselves in 
disagreement with us. Somehow the dif- 
ferences will become less acute, the climate 
someday will be more ready for friendly 
discussion. Then the personal relations of 
millions of Catholics with their friends will 
affect a difference in attitudes within which 
the spirit of God’s truth may be able to 
work more effectively. 

Since an enlightened citizenry is needful 
above all else for the Nation’s welfare, we 
share a concern as loyal citizens in good edu- 
cational facilities. We must show our in- 
terest then in all endeavors to improve the 
public schools for a better America. The 
public schools and their loyal administrators 
and teachers deserve well of the total com- 
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munity. This will: be our conviction, even 
in those places where it may be that none 
of our Catholic children attend such schools. 
In point of fact, nearly half of our young 
people do attend the public schools and the 
percentage will in all Mkelihood increase in 
the years ahead. 

I would be less than frank if I did not 
openly admit that, to me, one of the most 
disturbing factors in American life today is 
the series of attempts made by certain busi- 
ness enterprises to challenge or even to vio- 
late the laws regulating business on Sun- 
days. It seems that an organized campaign 
is being waged to destroy the traditional 
American respect for tha religious nature of 
the Lord’s Day, out of a sordid desire for 
financial profit. 

It is true that many sincere and religious 
people feel that the present laws do them 
an injustice, It is not against them that 
I direct my words, for I respect and honor 
them for their loyalty to their religious tra- 
dition. Rather it is those who 
would make of the Sunday just another busi- 
ness day, that I beg you to be on your guard, 
“Business as usual” is not to be the slogan 
for Sunday, if America is to remain what it 
has been: a religiously God-fearing, and 
God-serving nation, 





Should We Continue To Quarantine China? 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
’ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, an issue 
which is receiving much attention in the 
United States, in the communities and 
increasingly in the Congress, is our China 
policy. If we are going to have world 
peace through world law and controlled 
disarmament, we have to communicate 
with China. Under unanimous consent 
I am including a thoughtful editorial by 
Paschal Wilson, editor of the Grants Pass 
Courier. It appeared February 20, 1960: 

SHOULD WE vege QUARANTINE 
CHINA 


Recognition of China is one of the issues 
scheduled to be studied and discussed next 
week by an estimated 200 adults and 36€0 
high school students in the current Joseph- 
ine County “Great Decisions” series. 

Mainland China, with a quarter of the 
world’s people, has long been the most pop- 
ulous nation in the world. With its vast 
human and natural resources—and its re- 
lentless drive toward industrialization— 
China could conceivably become, in a gen- 
eration or so, the most nation in 
the communist bloc, if not in the world. 

The rapid modernization of China may 
mean that, in less than 10 years and per- 
haps as soon as 3 years, China will produce 
its own nuclear weapons, thus joining the 
United States, Britain, France, and the Soviet 
Union as an atom-age military power. 

Many Allied leaders claim that the U.S. 
diplomatic and economic boycott of Peiping 
ph see seat is out of date now that China 

is acquiring the status of a major world 


power. 

Yet there is also widespread support for 
continuing present U.S. policies—withhold- 
ing of U.S. diplomatic recognition, total 
embargo on U.S. trade with Red China, and 
U.S. blocking of all maneuvers to turn over 
China’s U.N. seat to Peiping government, 
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growing 
; and the cost in individual 
been enormous. The economy 
is undoubtedly growing more rapidly than 
et Union did in its first 10 years. 

The implications of these rates of growth, 
if accurate, are fairly clear. In time, China 
can catch up not only with Britain, but also 
with the Soviet Union. It has the potential 
and, apparently, the drive. 

Nor has this lesson been lost on the lead- 
ers of many underdeveloped nations. Even 
though many of these leaders deplore China’s 
communes, mass purges and total social 
regimentation, people in underdeveloped 
lands cannot help but be fascinated with 
the material success of Communist economic 
planning. It still remains to be proved 
whether, in the 20th century, a backward 
economy can progress as rapidly under free 
enterprise or free political institutions. Dem- 
ocratic India’s economic growth, for example, 
lags well behind China's. 

Participants in the “Great Decisions” radio 
panel on KAGI at 8:30 p.m. Sunday will in- 
clude Rev. Raymond Brandt, Mr. Frank Lav- 
sky, and Mrs. John R. Boe, moderator. 
discussion topic will be “Red China on the 
March. What U.S. Action?” 


Loyalty Oaths Under the National Defense 
Education Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr, KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
last week I referred on this floor to wide- 
spread dismay inside the academic com- 
munity, and especially at my “district’s 
world-famed University of Wisconsin, 
over the imposition of certain loyalty 
statements upon persons receiving loans 
or other aid under the National Defense 
Education Act. I have recently received 
from a committee of the faculty of the 
university a full statement of the faculty 
position. Before I put this statement 
into the Recorp at this point, I should 
like to add that the regents of the uni- 
versity have adopted precisely the same 
position as the faculty. I call my col- 
league’s attention to this statement as 
one of the clearest, most excellent ex- 
planations of what is wrong with the dis- 
loyalty disclaimer that I have ever seen 
in so few words: 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Law ScHoot, 
Madison, Wis., February 17, 1960. 
Hon. Rosert W. KASTENMEIER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KasTeNMEIER: The undersigned 
are a committee of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, appointed to communi- 
cate to the Senators and Members of Con- 
gress from Wisconsin the views and hopes 
of that faculty on the disclaimer-of-belief 
affidavit under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. 

As you know, that act requires that anyone 
(whether student or teacher or research 
worker) either receiving pay or borrowing 
money under. any of the act’s provisions 
execute two sworn statements: (1) an oath 
of allegiance in the form that all of us who 
have been in the military service_ know so 


well, and (2) an affidavit that he does not 
believe in violent overthrow of the Govern- 
ment, etc. etc., nor support any organization 
that does so believe or teach. 

Our faculty, after extended consideration 
and debate at two meetings a month apart 
voted on January 4 last to announce its 
unalterable opposition to the affidavit re- 
quirement of the NDEA, that is, to the 
second requirement above listed, the one 
that asks a man to swear that he does not 
believe in certain things. The faculty's 
reasons for this position are, as simply as 
possible, these: ° 

(1) The conviction that belief is a private 
matter. Government, we say, has a legiti- 
mate interest in a man’s actions, and some- 
times in his words or his associations. But 
his beliefs are private: about them the gov- 
ernment of a free country has no business 
asking questions. 

(2) The difficulty of understanding the 
particular form of words that NDEA requires. 
Suppose a man believes, as we certainly do, 
that General Washington, although a revolu- 
tionary and no doubt a traitor by King 
George’s law, was nevertheless a moral man 
and a great patriot. Or suppose he thinks, 
as many do, that the Government of the 
United States is in fact in danger of violent 
overthrow—namely by atomic attack from 
the Soviet Union. Can a man holding either 
of these beliefs honestly sign this affidavit? 

(3) The conviction that the affidavit is 
useless. Its purpose, we suppose, is. to ex- 
clude subversives from these programs. But 
who will be so quick as a subversive to sign 
anything whatever? A big lie in the cause 
is to them an act of duty. 

(4) The feeling that the requirement dis- 
criminates against college people. No one 
else engaged in nonsecret work, if. we un- 
derstand the situation rightly, is asked by 
the Government to sign a document like 
this. (Labor union officers were asked to 
under the Taft-Hartley law, but the require- 
ment was repealed in 1959). Are college 
people, faculty and students, really so much 
less reliable than all the other Americans 
who have dealings with the Government? 

(5) The conviction, as President Eisen- 
hower has put it, that the oath of allegiance 
ought to be enough. When aman has sworn 
to bear true faith and allegiance to his 
country and to defend its constitution 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic, 
it is merely insulting to ask him in the 
next breath whether he thinks that coun- 
try and that constitution ought to be vio- 
lently overthrown. 

Whatever different men may think of 
the first four reasons stated, it seems to us 
that this last one ought to be conclusive. 
The oath of allegiance is an effective, com- 
prehensive and clear statement: of patri- 
otic duty, hallowed by long use and by the 
lives of many men. No one can be asked 
to swear to it without an inner thrill. To 
follow it with complicated jargon about what 
& man believes cheapens the whole perform- 
ance. The President is right: the oath of 
allegiance is enough. 

A bill, S. 2929, to repeal the affidavit re- 
quirement (leaving the requirement for the 
oath of allegiance in the act) has been re- 
ported out by the Senate committee in 
charge. Similar House bills are in the 
hands of the Committee on Education and 
Labor. The matter, we believe, is strictly 
nonpartisan: at least leading members of 
both parties have supported the repeal. We 
hope that the repeal of the affidavit require- 
ment may have your support and your vote. 

Respectfully, g 
F. H. HarrincTon. 
J. O. HIRSCHFELDER. 
R. K. Hurrr. 
F. I. OLSon. 
EpwINn YOuNG, 
CHARLES BUNN. 
Chairman, Faulty Committee on the 
Disclaimer Affidavit. 
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Pedalight—Safety for Our Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, through 
data recently collected I have learned 
that for the past 20 years, safety cam- 
paigns have been conducted continuously 
throughout the 50 States to reduce the 
tragic toll in bicycle and automobile 
accidents. Not only do literally dozens 
upon dozens of organizations, clubs, and 
companies participate in these cam- 
paigns with no monetary motive in mind, 
but almost without exception the Gover- 
nors of all 50 States have, and are lend- 
ing a hand. 

Unbelievable as it may seem, the tragic 
toll in 17 years in the United States alone 
has been 641,750 youths crippled and 
injured and 9,286 youths killed outright 
in bicycle-car accidents. 

Parade magazine published: 

Bike-car accidents are now the leading 
cause of death in our children between the 
ages 1 and 14, 


It has come to my attention that right 
here in the Nation’s Capital a Mr. Paul 
H. MacMahon—who one night some 
years ago had the harrowing experience 
of almost hitting a child who fell from 
a bicycle directly in the path of his car— 


has done something about the situation. _ 


His research has disclosed that ap- 
proximately 68 percent of all the bike- 
car accidents occur after dusk, or at 
such times when both cars and bicycles. 
should have on their head and tail lights,, 
and that therefore the mere observance 
of all safety rules for bicycling would 
do little toward cutting down this tragic 
toll, MacMahon concluded that the 
only answer was a light that would 
show the unique motion of the legs in 
pedaling a bicycle, plus a blinker action 
for instantaneous recognition that such 
a light was on a bicycle in motion, The 
result was his invention of “Pedalight.” 

When Pedalight was demonstrated 
to Mr. William F. Stoeffhaas, vice presi- 
dent of Arnold, Schwinn & Co., of Chi- 
cago, one of the largest bicycle manu- 
facturers in the world, Mr. Stoeffhaas 
stated: 

I am of the opinion that this Pedalight 


should add. considerably to the safety of - 


cyclists riding at night. 


The appalling, tragic implications of 
the accident totals leave no doubt that 
the combined efforts of the various 
safety campaigns’ have not been suffi- 


cient to reduce the gruesome figures. | 


Otherwise, the deadly trend would not 
have increased in 12 short years from 
21,790 youths crippled and injured: in 
bicycle-car accidents in 1947 to the 
shocking and terrifying figure in 1959 


of 59,300 youths crippled and injured 


and 480 killed outright. 

Almost daily in many of the larger 
cities there are newspaper articles deal- 
ing with suggestions for curbing this 
toll or simply reporting the local catas- 
trophes in bike-car accidents, Finally, 
and at last, three newspapers have just 
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recently published items that give the 
answer everyone has been looking for. 

I recommend including these items 
in the Recorp not only for the good that 
can be derived here at home, where the 
bicycle is a mere drop in the bucket as 
compared to the numbers in use in Euro- 
pean and other countries of the world, 
but because I believe that these articles 
appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
would be a humanitarian contribution on 
our part so that other countries may 
learn and benefit with us. 

The invention of “Pedalight” marks a 
milestone in progress toward the safety 
of our youth, and its use should be im- 
plemented by appropriate legislation on 
the Government and State levels. 

Before appropriate legislation is in- 
troduced on the subject, I invite com- 
ments from all sources. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the text 
of these remarks, and articles from the 
Chicago Daily Tribune, February 22, 
1960; Washington Daily News, February 
9, 1960; and Cleveland Plain Dealer, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1960. 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Feb. 22, 
1960] 


Near TRAGEDY Puts LIGHT ON BrkE CRASHES— 
INVENTER BuILps LAMP FOR PEDALS 
(By George Bliss) 

Ten years ago, an electronics engineer from 
Washington, D.C., received the scare of his 
life while driving through Cincinnati. A 
10-year-old boy riding on an unlighted bi- 
cycle suddenly fell in front of his moving 
automobile. 

“It was dark and all I could see was the 
boy’s shadow,” said Paul H. MacMahon, “I 
jumped out of the car and stood amazed as 
the boy crawled out from under my car. He 
wasn’t hurt, but it was close.” 

The memory of that incident began to 
occupy MacMahon’s leisure time. His hobby 
over the years has been inventing things. 

He consulted records he received from in- 
surance companies and other sources and 
found that during a 17-year period there 
were 641,750 youths crippled or injured and 
9,286 killed in bike-auto accidents. Each 
year there has been a tremendous increase 
in this type of accident. 

Of more importance, MacMahon’s study 
revealed that more than 68 percent of the 
bike-auto accidents occurred after dark. 
Most bicycles were not equipped with lights 
and those with lights generally were far from 
adequate, he said. 

After trying several ideas, MacMahon de- 
veloped a light which would fit into the 
pedals of the bike and which would operate 
like the lights of railroad crossings protected 
by a combination of oscillating and flashing 
red lights. The invention, he said, is also 
similar to the oscillating and flashing red tail 
lights on airplanes. 

MacMahon said the battery powered lights 
throw beams in three different directions. 
A white beam of attention-attracting light 
flashes on when the pedal is in the forward 
direction and a beam of red light cuts in 
automatically when the pedal begins its rev- 
olution in the other direction. 

MacMahon hopes to get legislation to re- 
quire all bicycles to be equipped with the 
moving light. 


[From the Washington Daily News, Feb. 9, 
1960] 
(By Gene Shumate) 
The fruits of one inventor’s labors could 
Save thousands of lives at a minimum cost 
to the public. 
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District Traffic Director, George England, 
when he saw this at a preview, said he was 
“very impressed with the life-saving possi- 
bilities of this invention.” 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Feb. 23, 
1960] 


A BertTer LIGHT FoR BIKES 


If you’ve ever had to swerve suddenly 
while driving along a dark street to miss a 
kid on a bicycle, you'll be interested in an 
invention described in the Chicago Trib- 
une—a combination battery-powered, oscil- 
lating and flashing red-and-white light 
which is fitted into the pedals of bicycles, 
and which throws white and red beams in 
three different directions while the pedals 
are revolving. 

The inventor, an electronics engineer 
from Washington, D.C., compiled records 
which showed that during a 17-year period 
641,750 youngsters were crippled or injured, 
and 9,286 were killed in accidents involving 
bicycles and automobiles. He also learned 
that 68 percent of the bike-auto accidents 
occurred after dark. 

In Cleveland last year 203 youngsters were 
involved in this type of accident, although 
they are required by law to have lights on 
their bikes if they ride after dusk. Three 
were killed. 

However, there are lights and lights, and 
it is very difficult, when coming from behind 
in an automobile, to see a youngster who 
has just turned into the street on his bike, 
when the bike’s headlight is about the same 
intensity as a birthday candle. In many 
instances better and brighter lights on 
bicycles would be a great safety factor— 
and flashing, oscillating red and white lights 
might be just the ticket. 





Presidency Demands Trained Statecraft 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr, Speaker, I am very 
happy at this time to submit for inclu- 
sion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial appearing in the March 3 issue 
of the Columbus Dispatch. This, I be- 
lieve, is the first major newspaper in the 
United States to endorse RicHarp M. 
Nrxon for President of the United 
States. 

The editorial follows: 

PRESIDENCY DEMANDS TRAINED STATECRAFT 


Now, of all times, the first requisite in 
choosing a President is that he be a man 
trained in statecraft. And America’s state- 
craft today is both global and domestic in 
scope. 

Statecraft calls for skill in the art of con- 
ducting the Nation’s affairs, preferably the 
skill of experience and contact with contem- 
porary problems. Possibly even more im- 
portant is the skill of discerning the hard 
core of a problem as a preliminary to taking 
effective, well-considered, concrete action. 

Speaking at Notre Dame University re- 
cently, Vice President Ricnarp M. Nrxon de- 
clared that the nonmilitary struggle between 
the United States and world communism 
poses a greater problem than any threat 
of armed attack, though he does not, of 
course, minimize the dangers of the latter. 

He sees the present struggle between the 
West and the Communist East as determin- 
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ing the future of the “uncommitted one- 
third of the world” in Africa, Asia, and the 
Middle East where new nations are springing 
into being overnight or advancing in their 
ambitions and their stature. These are the 
nations of the future who could tip the 
balance of power on the earth. Most of 
these countries have been visited by the Vice 
President and their ferment noted. 

Mr. Nixon enlists our confidence becauss 
we doubt if any American has greater first- 
hand knowledge of the Russians, much of it 
gained by personal contact. 

Not only does Mr. Nrxon have a vast un- 
derstanding of the Russians, he has had some 
experience in dealing with them. He has 
forcefully demonstrated on numerous occa- 
sions that he can hold his own in verbal 
exchanges with Premier Khrushchev. He 
showed it in Moscow last summer and again 
in W: when Mr. Khrushchev visited 
the United States. He was not afraid to 
stand up to communism’s No. 1 man, yet he 
spoke diplomatically, smilingly, courteously. 

On several occasions, Mr. Nrxon has ex- 


out yielding ground on ao one 
an them on the other, 
particularly important in an era when so 
much depends on personal diplomacy. 

Mr. Nrxon is fully aware of the insidious 
methods used by the Communists in their 
conspiracy to undermine democratic Gov- 
ernments. He knows the battle of ideologies 
is being fought on many fronts more subtle 
than the launching pads for satellites and 
missiles. 

The Vice President’s knowledge and un- 
derstanding of world affairs is tremendous, 
He has traveled 55 countries as a personal 


‘representative of President Eisenhower. He 


has gained a personal acquaintanceship 
with the heads of most of the nations of the 
world, has entertained many of them as his 
guests and has been their guest. 

In South America, without quailing, he 
and Mrs. Nixon stood up to the slings, slurs 
and spittle of naked Communist insults. 

Vice President Nrxon is almost as well in- 
formed and briefed as the President on our 
foreign policy and defense oe ae since 
he regularly attends meetings of the Na- 

Council. 


- tional Security 


the President’s illnesses, Mr. Nixon - 
has been called on to conduct cabinet meet- 
ings and to take part in the formulation of 
Government policy, both foreign and do- 
mestic, within the framework of the Consti- 
tution, but beyond all precedent, all the 
while maintaining the delicate niceties of 
the situation. 

No vice president, indeed no man in all 
the history of the United States—has been 
so well prepared for any emergency which 
might arise pertaining to the Presidency, It 
would seem to follow, then, in the logic of 
things, that he is the best prepared man in 
the country to face the demands and as- 
sume the responsibility of the statecraft of 
our Nation in the time that lies immediately 
before us, 





Let Them Pay 7 Cents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
early in this session I introduced H.R, 
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would require that air- 
postage paid on mail sent 
air. I am pleased to report to the 
mbers who have expressed an 
this legislation or who have 
in sponsoring similar legisla- 
that Chairman Murray of the House 
Office and Civil Service Committee 
asked the Postmaster General to ex- 
pedite his report on this bill. 

Mr. Murray has written me of his 
awareness of recent action by the House 
Appropriations Committee in recom- 
mending a legislative action in regard to 
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not been paid. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial from the Omaha World-Herald 
of March 1, 1960: 

AIRMAIL AT AIR RATES 

If you put a 7-cent airmail stamp on a 
letter an airplane will carry it. 

If you use a 4-cent stamp the letter will 
go by train or truck—or possibly by air- 
plane. 

Postmaster General Summerfield has been 
experimenting with airhauling of regular 
first-class mail for several years. Now he is 

to make the arrangement permanent, 
and a bill, S. 2402, would authorize him to 
all classes of mail by air regard- 

less of the postage paid. 

The railroads are up in arms about this 
bill, and they have a good case. They say 
diversion of regular mail would not only 
take the the mail cars out of passenger 
trains but would take the railroads out of 


the passenger business because the mail 


is a major source of revenue. 

They argue that the airlines would be 
given a huge cut of the mail revenue with- 
out assuming the responsbiility for regular 
service, which the railroads have discharged 
capably for more than acentury. The rail- 
roads carry mail around the clock every 
day in the year. The terms of S. 2402 would 
permit the airlines to handle mail virtually 
at their own convenience. The mail could 
be képt waiting at the airport not only on 
account of weather but because the planes 
had higher paying traffic. 

One factor that neither the railroads, the 
airlines, nor the Postmaster General seem 
to take into account is that the American 
people themselves should have a choice in 
how they want their mail transported. 

If they want to pay more, and be certain 
their mail will go by air, that should be their 
right. Premium service at a premium price 
is a reasonable arrangement. 

But why should a letter bearing a 4- 
cent stamp get the same service? And— 
most inexcusable—why should junk mail get 
the same treatment as airmail? 

Representative GLENN CUNNINGHAM, Re- 
publican of Nebraska, who has introduced 
@ bill to prohibit the flying of any mail ex- 
cept at the full air rate, said: 

“If people want their mail to go by air 
they can put a 7-cent stamp on it.” 

That is a reasonable view, and we hope 
it prevails. 


The Menace of the Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under- 
lying all of our daily thoughts and ac- 
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tions is the sense of concern over the 
continuation of the cold war. 

One of my constituents, Col. Robert 
M. Falkenau of Winter Park, Fla., re- 
cently made a speech before the Men’s 
Club of the First Unitarian Church of 
Orlando, Fla., in which he discusses ably 
and thoughtfully “The Menace of the 
Soviets.” 

Col. Falkenau’s address follows: 

THE MENACE OF THE SOVIETS 


(By Col. Robert M. Folkenau, U.S. Army, 
retired) 


We are all more or less disturbed by the 
possibility of a thermo-nuclear war with 
Russia, but I believe that as long as we 
maintain a strong enough military position 
and continue with our missile development 
and allied activities there ig little likelihood 
of such a war eventuating. What I propose 
to discuss is the “cold war” which should be 
regarded as just as important for us as a 
thermo-nuclear war would be. 

I have used the title “The Menace of the 
Soviets” because it would naturally draw 
your interest, but perhaps a more suitable 
title would be “The Menace of Our Own In- 
difference.” Robert Strausz~Hupe, who has 
spent several years in intensive study and 
research of the Communist conflict opera- 
tions on a global scale, has said that the 
most formidable obstacle to purposeful ac- 
tion by the United States in the cold war 
has been the uncertainties of the American 
public mood. It would seem that these un- 
certainties are in a large measure due to a 
lack of knowledge and understanding by the 
great mass of our people of Communist 
methods and what the cold war really is. 

Lenin once said that communism is a 
battle for men’s minds. The cold war is 
that battle. In war it is essential for the 
commander to know as much as possible 
about the aims, the strategy, and the tactics 
of the enemy. While our time is too limited 
to discuss these at the length which they 
deserve let us see if we can briefly set down 
some facts regarding them as a basis for a 
better understanding of the problems which 
we face and the actions which we must take 
to combat communism and preserve our way 
of life. 

The foundations of modern communism 
were laid by the socialism of Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels. Some of their main tenets 
were: 

1. The class struggle. 

2. The inevitability of capitalistic disinte- 
gration and socialistic triumph. 

8. Collective ownership and management 
of the means of production. 

4. The conquest of the state for the fur- 
therance of socialism. 

5. The dictatorship of the proletariat. 

6. The final obliteration of the state 
caused by the communization of the 
economy. 

Upon this foundation the Bolsheviks un- 
der Trotsky, Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev 
have built the structure of modern Com- 
munist Russia and its Communist Party, 
which controls the government and also 
leads and controls, or seeks to control, the 
Communist Parties throughout the world. 

The official “History of the Communist 
Party in Soviet Russia” sets forth in its pre- 
amble the aim of the Party as “the great 
task of Lenin and Stalin, the victory of 
communism in the whole world.” 

Lenin wrote, “The replacement of the 
bourgeoisie by the proletarian state is impos- 
sible without a violent revolution and also 
without the destruction of the apparatus of 
state power which was created by the ruling 
class.” He stressed the necessity of creating 
a homogeneous group of professional revo- 
lutionaries, among whom no factionalism or 
dissent would be tolerated. Thus the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat became the dic- 
tatorship of the party, leading the prole- 
tariat, as Stalin himself wrote. He in turn 


said that the established revolutionary re. 
gime—meaning the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics—must provide help to the rest 
of the world “acting when necessary even 
with military power against exploiting 
classes and their states.” 

It has taken four decades for the Com- 
munists to reach their present status but 
during that time they have never lost sight 
of their aims as set forth by Lenin and Stalin, 
They.are conditioned for a protracted strug- 
gle in which the cold war is only a tactic of 
the larger strategy. We must bear in mind 
that the Communist ideology is atheistic and 
has no standard o* moral values. Lenin 
and Stalin, whose writing may be said to 
constitute the Communist bible, taught that 
anything which contributed to the Com- 
munist aims was right. Lying, deceit, 
treachery and even wholesale murder have 
been exemplified in their teachings and their 
actions. Lenin wrote that in their strug- 
gle with the bourgeoisie they should zig and 
zag to confuse the enemy an take one step 
back in order to take two steps forward. 
Nor should we forget that of 52 agreements 
which the Communists have entered into 
with the Western nations they have uni- 
laterally breached 50. When the U.S.S.R. 
believes that it can resort to military power 
with a probability of success and without 
too much loss to itself it will not hesitate 
to do so. Therefore it doubly behooves the 
Western Powers to win the cold war. So far 
we have been losing it, as we see the Com- 
munists expanding their power in Asia and 
the Middle East and they are at work in 
Africa and Latin America both openly and 
clandestinely. 

The US.S.R. systematically trains the 
leaders for its apparatus, as it calls the party 
organization which in practically all Com- 
munist countries controls the established 
governments, and. in the western countries 
leads the work of the Communist Parties. 

Jan Valtin, one of the earliest officials of 
the apparatus to defect to the United States, 
wrote: 

“Over 6,000 students attended the Commu- 
nist University in the winter of 1925-26. 
The large majority were Russians who were 
trained for political and administrative work 
in the party machine, the economic councils, 
in the trade unions and cooperatives, in the 
Red army, the Red navy, and the G.P.U., and 
for functions in the great number of Com. 
munist auxiliary organizations. 

“The foreign students were incorporated in 
the international division. * * * The courses 
of the interngtional division dealt almost 
exclusively with the aspects of class war and 
the struggle for communism. ‘They did not 
aim at educating academic scholars. Revo- 
lutionary theories were never treated apart - 
from actual class war experiences. The bat- 
tles of the past and present—armed upris- 
ings, strikes, civil wars—were analyzed and 
dissected, the mistakes of strategy and meth- 
ods were pointed out, and lessons were drawn 
to guide the students in the actions of the 
future. All courses led up to and culmi- 
nated in the Leninist conception of the 
most important step on the road to a class- 
less society—the seizure of power through 
revolution, and the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat under the 
leadership of the Communist Party. Every 
thought, every campaign, every action what- 
soever had value only if it constituted a for- 
ward step in the seizure of power, Every 
omission, every scruple and laxity that could 
tend to retard the advance was an unpardon- 
able crime, Revolution was not one way 
out—it was the only way out.” 

Today the Lenin Institute in Moscow is the 
the top echelon for such training. In each 
of the other Communist countries there is @ 
party academy at the top, and as in Russia, 
district and local party schools. Similar 
training schools are maintained in this coun- 
try for leaders in the apparatus of the Ameri- 
can Communist Party, which is actually con- 
trolled through this apparatus by the party 
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of the U.SS.R. This control is not an as- 
sumption but a well-documented fact. 

Angela Calomiris was for 7 years a “plant” 
of the FBI in the American Communist 
Party in New York City and became a minor 
official in the apparatus. She writes: 

“There are leadership schools at all eche- 
lons, from the schools for New York county 
leaders which I attended on up to the Lenin 
school in Russia where national leaders are 
sent for further training. 

National officers are watched more closely 
than the lower cadres because they are re- 
sponsible to the authorities overseas or 

across, as the Communists refer to Russia. 
Visitors from abroad choose the national 
committee and the national board just as 
section and county officials designate the 
officers of branches under them. The na- 
tional committee is the top governing body 
of the American Party. Its executive com- 
mittee is the national board, which the 
Communists themselves nickname “the 
Politburo” after its Russian counterpart. 
* * * Although it is theoretically chosen by 
the national committee, it rules the na- 
tional committee the way the executive 
board of a branch rules the branch, and 
everyone on the Politburo lives in deathly 
fear of the “C.I. reps” from abroad. 

“C.I. reps” are usually Europeans Commu- 
nista from the English, French, German, or 
Finnish parties. They often enter the 
United States illegally and take false, Eng- 
lish-sounding names. They say very little, 
but they listen closely, attending meetings 
of the national committee, roam about 
headquarters at 12th Street, and travel 
all over the country to observe the party in 
action. Through the detailed personnel re- 
ports kept by the National Review Commis- 
sion they are in a position to locate loyal 
comrades who can help Soviet espionage 
agents in search of specific information on 
“industry or politics. 

One of the important former officials of 
the American Communist Party was J. 
Peters, who wrote “The Communist Party: 
A Manual of Organization.” I quote from 
it: 

“The role and aim of the Communist 
Party. 

“As the leader and organizer of the pro- 
letariat, the Communist Party of the United 
States of America leads the working class in 
the fight for the revolutionary overthrow of 
capitalism, for the establishment of a So- 
cialist Soviet Republic in the United States, 
for the complete abolition of classes, for the 
establishment of socialism, the first stage of 
the classless Communist society.” 

Today the party is believed to have about 
10,000 members, having declined from 70,000 
or 80,000 some years ago. This decline is 
deceptive, for it represents the loss of the 
half-hearted membership which was of 
Telatively little importance to the movement. 
What remains is the hard core of dedicated 
and disciplined Communists. William Z. 
Foster, for many years the leader of the 
party, wrote: 

“The actual strength of the Communist 
movement in the United States is not some- 
thing that can be accurately stated in just 
s0 many figures, * * * The influence of the 
party stretches far and wide beyond the 
limits of its ectual membership.” 

How this. influence is exercised through 
Communist fronts and the infiltration of 
other organizations may be interestingly 
shown by the description of a single in- 
stance. James A. Wechsler, the editor of 
the New York Post, was recruited into the 
Communist Party when a young student at 
Columbia University and remained a mem~< 
ber for several years, until finally dis- 
illusioned. 

He was a participant in the founding of 
the American Youth Congress which was 
subsequently described as “one of the major 
Communist coups of the decade, if not of 
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the century.” The Congress was not orig- 
inally inspired by the Communists but by a 
highly un-Marxian and idealistic young 
woman named Viola Iima, with a yearning 
to do something constructive. 

Wechsler writes: “Her Congress was a 
pushover for the Communists, who knew 
what they wanted to do and were organized 
to do it. The basis of selection of dele- 
gates to the assemblage wasn’t too precise 
and, in advance of the 3-day session, the 
Communists had assured ample representa- 
tion for themselves. All varieties of youth 
groups were invited to elect delegates: young 
men and women who displayed most eager- 
ness about attending found it easy to get 
themselves elected and many of them con- 
veniently turned out to be young Com- 
munists who had received advance notice 
of the conclave. 

After the evening sessions * * * those of 
us who were Communists slipped off to a 
“fraction” meeting at which plans for the 
next day’s developments were carefully re- 
hearsed. All of the top brass of the Young 
Communist League was on hand for these 
left-wing skull sessions. By the time the 
Congress was formally opened Miss Ilma 
was no longer its leader. She and a num- 
ber of her bewildered conservative adherents 
had fled the scene. From the tone of the 
convention, the machinery of the Youth 
Congress was securely in Communist hands, 
but that fact was disguised more skillfully 
than in many other front organizations. 

A YMCA midwesterner was elected chair- 
man for the first year. He was generally pic- 
tured as spokesman of the grassroots youth, 
as @ moderate, and as a fitting spiritual leader 
for so true a crosssection of the younger 
generation. It was not generally announced, 
however, that he had been present at the 
Communist fraction meeting the night be- 
fore at’ which it was decided that he would 
be spontaneously chosed chairman next day. 

This indicates the importance, in our ef- 
forts to fight the cold war, of watching not 
only the open maneuvers of the Communists 
but also their insidious operations through 
other organizations with ostensibly other 
aims. John Strachey, War Minister in the 
Socialist Government of Great Britain, 
wrote: ‘ 

“It is.impossible to establish communism 
as the immediate successor to capitalism. 
It is, accordingly, proposed to establish so- 
cialism as something which we can“put in 
place of our present decaying capitalism. 
Hence, Communists work for the establish- 
ment of socialism as a necessary transition 
stage on the road of communism.” 

Again, in “Bending the Twig,” 
Augustin G. Rudd writes: 

“One of the greatest hoaxes of history is 
the Communist myth that it was they who 
overthew imperialist Russia. They ~ did 
nothing of the kind. With German aid they 
treacherously seized the unseasoned Keren- 
sky regame months after it was established, 
and then set up their Communist despotism. 
Alexander Kerensky tells us: 

“*The Bolsheviks took no part in that 
crucial event. Lenin and Zinoviev were in 
Switzerland, Trotsky was.in New York, 
Stalin (at that time a minor figure) was 
in Siberian exile. * * * Lenin, Zinoviev, and 
others arrived 1 month after the downfall of 
the Romanoffs—in the notorious sealed train 
provided by the German Kaiser for their 
journey. * * * “Russia is now the freest 
country in Europe, where there is no oppres- 
sion of the masses,’”’ Lenin declared on reach- 
ing Petrograd. * * * The myth that the Bol- 
sheviks overthrew czarism has been pur- 
posely spread to conceal their crime of having 
strangled the first Russian democracy. The 
Communists everywhere are today trying to 
seize power by the same cynical device which 
Lenin used in 1917, namely by posing as a 
“defender of people’s freedom and democ- 
racy.” 


Col. 
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“This historical incident affords a classi<- 
cal example of the inca) of Socialists 
or Social Democrats to maintain their re- 
gimes against a determined Communist ele< 
ment in their midst. Inevitably the Com- 
munists use and exploit them until a favor- 
able opening for treachery occurs.” 

Ivor Thomas, a Member of the British 
Parliament, said: 

“The Social Democrats (Mensheviks and 
Social Revolutionaries) were trying to stand 
on an avalanche which they themselves had 
helped to start. * * * The October revolu- 
tion could not have taken place but for the 
February revolution (of Kerensky); the 
Communists could not have come to power 
if the Social Democrats had not first paved 
the way.” 

Under the New Deal and the Fair Deal we 
have adopted some of the plans and tenets 
of the Socialists and we must be watchful 
that we do not go far enough in that direc- 
tion to rhake ourselves vulnerable to Com- 
munist machinations. About 5 years ago 
ex-President Herbert Hoover, in an address 
at West Branch, Iowa, said: © 

“I have little fear that these Communist 
agents can destroy the Republic if we con- 
tinue to ferret them out. Our greater con- 
cern should be with the other varieties of the 
Karl Marx virus. Foremost among them are 
the Socialists, who advocate constitutional 
methods. By so doing they may allay many 
fears of some socialistic threats to our in- 
stitutions. * * * The Socialists prowl 
many fronts. They promote the centralized 
Federal Government, with its huge bureauc- 
racy. They drive to absorb the income 
of the people by unnecessary Government 
spending and exorbitant taxes. They have 
pushed our Government deep into enter- 
prises which with the rights of 
free men. * * * Every step of these pro- 
grams somewhere, somehow, stultifies the 
freedom, the incentives, the courage and the 
creative impulses of our people. 

“Beyond all this there is proof in the 
world that the end result of socialism can 
be bloody communism. In the Iron Curtain 
states it was the Socialist intellectuals who 
weakened the freedom of men by destroy- 
ing free enterprise. Thus they furnished 
the boarding ladders by which the Commu- 
nists captured the ship of sta 

What are we, in the United States, doing 
to fight the cold war, both at home and 
elsewhere throughout the world? We in- 
stituted the Marshall plan and the point 
four program of economic aid to underde- 
veloped countries and we have the Voice of 
America and Radio Free Europe. In addi- 
tion to these, various individuals and groups 
are making studies of Communist policies 
and methods, publishing papers and books 
on the subject, but all of these activities, 
both governmental and private, are unco- 
ordinated. 

We have almost entirely left the initia- 
tive in the cold war to the Communists, 
meeting their various moves with defenses 
extemporized-on the spur of the moment. 
We have no national strategy of offensive 
approach to exploit the weaknesses of the 
Communist ideology, history and organiza- 
tion. It has even been said that there is 
insufficient coordination between the State 
Department and the Department of Defense 
and suggested that political ends have been 
shaped to meet military means, rather than 
vice versa. 

One of the first. governmental moves to 
meet this situation was the creation last 
July of a subcommittee of the Senate, headed 
by Senator Henry M. Jackson of Washing- 
ton, with Senators Husrerr E, Humpurey of 
Minnesota and Kart E. Munor of South 
Dakota, to make a nonpartisan study of 
America’s preparedness ‘to outthink, out- 
plan and outperform the Soviets in the cold 
war.” At the beginning of October this com- 
mittee made a preliminary report outlining 
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the direction which its studies would take, 
which appears to be soundly conceived. 

Our Representative from this district of 
Plorida, Hon. A. S. Hertone, Jr. of Leesburg, 
has introduced in the House a bill to estab- 
lish a Freedom Academy. This would pro- 
vide a governmental institution in which an 
intensive study of the cold war would be 
carried on with a view to the development 
of national strategy and where American 
diplomats, military men, foreign aid per- 
sonnel, businessmen serving overseas and 
others concerned with the combating of the 
cold war, including keymen from other 
free nations, could receive a training in 
strategy and tactics. At the same time it 
would serve as a central point for the vol- 
untary coordination of the efforts of other 
organizations and individuals engaged in 
this field. In a sense it would be the coun- 
terpart of the Lenin Institute in Moscow. 
It could encourage the institution of suit- 
able courses in our schools and colleges 
which would serve a purpose comparable 
to the local and district party schools of 
the Communists. 

Also, in the growth of our young people 
they usually go through a phase at late 
high-school or college age, in which a large 
proportion of them, at least, develop a trend 
toward radicalism, which most lose as they 
mature. In this phase they are particularly 
susceptible to the advances and teachings of 
the Communists. Therefore the institution 
of suitable courses in all of our schools and 
colleges is very important, not only for the 
preliminary training for leadership in the 
cold war but also to combat the insidious 
approach of the Communists to our youth. 

Unless some steps of this or similar char- 
acter are taken to rouse the people of Amer- 
ica from their lack of understanding and 
apparent indifference to the struggles of the 
cold war we shall continue to lose the battle, 
as we have done in the past. Anything 
which can be done to awaken them to the 
seriousness of this situation is well worth 
the effort and the cost. 


The Non-Russian Nations in the U.S.S.R. 
and U.S. Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most formidable deterrents against 
Russian Communist aggression, whether 
political or military, is the reality of the 
captive non-Russian nations within the 
Soviet Union itself. Unfortunately, this 
fundamental truth has not sufficiently 
penetrated American thought and pol- 
icy. Unfamiliar with the individual 
histories of these captive non-Russian 
nations, too many of us continue to 
equate the Soviet Union with Russia and 
thus distort our thinking with this basic 
fallacy. Asa result, many opportunities 
in the cause of world freedom are 


blindly missed and Moscow-directed op- - 


erations in our very midst are scarcely 
noticed. 

The validity and striking pertinence 
of my remarks are well borne out by de- 
velopments these past several months. 
The impact of the Captive Nations Week 
Resolution last summer, the visit of 
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Khrushchev to this country, and a re- 
cent advertisement in the New York 
Times sponsored by Communist-listed 
foreign language newspapers bear a sig- 
nificant relationship to the vital issue of 
the captive non-Russian nations in the 
US.S.R. 

One of the chief proponents in this 
country for the development of this 
non-Russian issue is Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky, professor in Soviet economics at 
Georgetown University and national 
chairman of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America. Dr. Dobriansky 
follows closely the relations between 
Russian Moscow and the captive non- 
Russian nations in the USS.R. He 
sees in them tremendous opportunities 
in behalf of our own national security 
and for the advance of world freedom. 

Some of his ideas are indicated in the 
following communications to the Presi- 
dent: First, a letter dated December 17, 
1959, urging the President to capitalize 
politically, vis-a-vis Moscow, on the 
Captive Nations Week Resolution; séc- 
ond, a letter dated September 12, 1959, 
suggesting poignant questions that 
should have been raised publicly during 
Khrushchev’s visit here; and third, a 
telegram revealing the Communist-in- 
spired advertisement printed by the New 
York Times on: February 16, 1960. A 
similar telegram was sent to the editor 
of the New York Times. 

The contents of these communications 
disclose how vitally important the issue 
of the non-Russian nations in the 
U.S.S.R. is to our own foreign policy. 
The aim of the advertisement which 
misrepresents American groups of Lith- 
uanian, Ukrainian, Polish, and other 
east European backgrounds is to dis- 
credit these groups and lessen the in- 
fiuence of their thinking as concerns our 
policy in regard to all of the captive 
nations. Because of the prevailing im- 
portance of the captive nations issue, 
particularly in connection with the ap- 
proaching summit, I request that all 
four communications sent by Dr. 
Dobriansky be printed in the REecorpD. 

The communications follow: 

Group UrcEs PRESIDENT To CAPITALIZE ON 
REVELATIONS OF CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
RESOLUTION 
In a communication sent to President 

Eisenhower in Paris and released today, the 

Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 

urged, through its chairman, Dr. Lev E. Do- 

briansky of Georgetown University, that the 

United States take the lead in developing 

the new policy dimension provided by the 

cause of freedom among the majority cap- 
tive non-Russian nations in the Soviet 

Union. The full text follows: 

“DECEMBER 17, 1959. 

“DeaR Mr. PresIDENT: Along with count- 
less other Americans the membership of this 
committee rejoices in the tremendous suc- 
cess of your mission for peace and friend- 
ship in freedom. We take this opportunity 
to heartily congratulate you on a vital job 
well done. The enthusiastic reception ac- 
corded you in the course of the entire trip 
attests to the faith that millions upon mil- 
lions of people, perched in the very shadows 
of Russo-Chinese Communist imperialism, 
have in the leadership and power of our Na- 
tion. This deep human faith in us doubt- 
lessly seeks enhanced sustenance and justifi- 
eation for the years ahead. . 

“With the convocation of the Western sum- 
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mit meeting, we earnestly hope that the 
moral and political principles, posture, and 
perspectives so eloquently enunciated by you 
will find their concrete translation in a posi 
tion of strength and firmness among our al- 
lies for the world summit meeting next 
spring. Considering the political and psy- 
chological reverses we, as a Nation, have 
seriously suffered these past 2 years, it is 
imperative at this critical juncture to effect 
this translation of principle into concrete 
deeds in order to dynamically advance the 
cause of freedom. Quite realistically, this 
basic cause has been badly battered in these 
2 years by the massive propaganda and psy- 
chological victories reaped by Moscow 
through its skillful employment of scientific, 
military, economic, and diplomatic means, 
much of it of marginal rather than 
substantial strength and significance. 

“In our considered judgment a positive 
translation of principle into deed toward 
the fixed end of advancing the cause of 
world freedom could only be realized on the 
following grounds of action in thought and 
practice: 

“(1) Placing first things first, the logic 
of our thinking should be steadfastly girded 
to the theme ‘Justice and Freedom for Peace 
and Friendship.’ The position of the free 
world at the summit of summits should. be 
heralded by this trademark of freemen and 
all that it implies; 

“(2) Realistically facing the fact that, as 
a result of pressured developments these past 
2 years, the eventuation of another general 
summit represents in itself a Russian diplo- 
matic victory, we should not expose ourselves 
to the boggy prospect of a series of summits 
whose distractive value will only redound to 
Moscow’s favor. With this leverage of diver- 
sion into endless baited talk, the Russian- 
directed world conspiracy against freedom 
would assume even greater relative propor- 
tions; a 

“(3) Recognizing forthrightly that the 
microissue of West Berlin is only a projec- 
tion of the general issue of the captive na- 
tions, including those in the Soviet Union 
itself, it is sine qua non for the cause of 
world freedom to preserve our rights in West 
Berlin without fear of any threat of a hot 
global war. The multinational state of the 
USS.R., not to mention other parts of the 
Russian Empire, is far from the reality of 
political cohesion to permit Moscow to risk 
any such war; 

“(4) Capitalizing on Moscow's most funda- 
mental weakness as so prominently revealed 
by the Captive Nations Week resolution last 
July, let us begin to develop and concentrate 
on the new dimension of policy provided by 
the cause of freedom among the captive 
non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. In the 
propaganda mirror, not to say in every other 
respect, the qualitative image of Russia’s 
power, a nation of only about 196 million, 
would be properly cast in full relief, thus 
relieving many of the illusions of cosurvival- 
ism. So deeply has this prospect struck 
Moscow that in addition to last July’s out- 
bursts against the resolution, Khrushchev’s 
article in Foreign Affairs, in August, a pup- 
pet’s speech in the U.N. in September, 
Khrushchev’s report to the Supreme Soviet 
in October, and several Soviet commentaries 
in November have continued the blast; 

“(5) while underwriting the cause of free- 
dom for all the captive nations and pre- 
cluding even the faintest possibility of an 
“accommodation” of Moscow’s empire, it is 
equally necessary to insure and deepen the 
solidarity of NATO which likewise has been 
weakened by Moscow’s artful propaganda 
these past 2 years; and 

“(6) admiting the superiority of Moscow's 
propaganda warfare, which is the spearhead 
of its cold war action, it is long overdue for 
us to understand the totalistic nature of the 
traditional Russian cold war and to build 
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with our allies an apparatus to cope with it 
in any quarter of the globe. The attempted 
triadic role of Khrushchev must first be un- 
derstood: to hold his empire, like Czar Nicho- 
las I in his dealings with the West; to ex- 
tend the empire, like Lenin in exporting 
ideas to Africa and Asia; and to perpetuate 
his regime, like Stalin in exercising the reins 
of totalitarian power. In addition to the 
evidence furnished in “the Crimes of Ehru- 
shchev” series of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, it is significant that 
only this past October 15, Khrushchev’s 
agents assassinated in Munich the Ukrainian 
leader Stefan Bandera. Moreover, the Stal- 
inist method of weakening a captive popu- 
lace by mass deportation is being exercised 
at this very moment in Western Ukraine 
under the guise of economic mobilization. It 
is strikingly noteworthy, too, that by recently 
comparing his methods in Budapest with 
those of Nicholas I over a century ago, Khru- 
shchev has openly confirmed the basic thesis 
maintained by this committee for years on 
traditional Russian imperialism and colo- 
nialism. 

“In the hope that the outcome of the pres- 
ent summit will reflect these perspectival 
views for realism in the permanent cold war 
and always by the test of advancing the cause 
of world freedom, we Wish you every measure 
of personal strength and success. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Lev E, DoBRIANSKY.” 


UCCA CHAIRMAN’s LETTER TO PRESIDENT 
EIsENHOWER 


The following letter was sent to President 
Eisenhower on September 12, 1959, by Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, national chairman of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America: 

“DEAR Mk. PRESIDENT: Your address to the 
Nation last Thursday evening on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Khrushchey’s visit to this country 
was both reassuring and impressive. Al- 
though this committee regards the visit in 
itself as another Russian cold-war victory, 
it nevertheless expresses its complete sup- 
port of your stand that no principles will 
be compromised and no deals will be made. 

“Your quote from de Tocqueville was most 
appropriate. But, on this occasion, let us also 
not forget this passage from his Democracy 
in America: “The American struggles against 
the natural obstacles which oppose him; the 
adversaries of the Russian are men; the for« 
mer combats the wilderness and savage life, 
the latter, civilization with all its weapons 
and its arts; the conquests of the one are 
therefore gained by the plowshare, those of 
the other by the sword.’ By deeds and 
thought, Mr. Khrushchev is the very epitome 
of what de Tocqueville had in mind. 

“Because this visit is in every sense of the 
_ Word another cold-war weapon for Khru- 
shchev, we strongly feel that the misleading 
challenge he will offer must be met by our 
own challenge, if this moment is not to re- 
dound to our complete disadvantage. We, 
therefore, offer for your considered use the 
following questions which we feel should de- 
finitely be posed to Khrushchev: 

“(1) In your article in Foreign Affairs, you 
mistakenly compare Texas, Arizcna, and 
California with certain non-Russian nations 
in the U.SS.R. Would you be willing to 
stage, under U.N. auspices and control, free 
voting conditions to determine whether the 
natives of Lithuania, Ukraine, and the Cau- 
casian nations want to remain in the U.5.S.R. 
or be independent states and whether the 
residents of comparable Arizona, Texas, and 
, California want to remain in the United 
States of America or be completely inde- 
pendent States? Let’s compete in ideas and 
action. 

“(2) Your constitution and people speak 
of ‘freedom of religion’ in the U.'S.S.R. Every 
group can establish its own place of wor- 
Ship in the United States. Why is it that 
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the Ukrainian Catholic church and also the 
Ukrainian Orthodox Autocephalic church, 
which exist here, are not permitted to exist 
in Ukraine? Let’s compete in ideas and 
peaceful action. 

“(3) There is nothing more we want than 
a real and close understanding with all peo- 
ples and nations. The non-Russian peoples 
and nations in the Soviet Union are of inter- 
est to us just as your Russian people. Would 
you agree to the unrestricted circulation of 
our magazine Amerika in the languages of 
thees non-Russians and to a marked expan- 
sion of cultural exchange with the non-Rus- 
sion republics? Let’s compete in ideas and 
peaceful action. 

“(4) Ukraine and Byelorussia are original 
charter member nations of the U.N. How 
would you react to our proposing the ex- 
change of diplomatic representatives with 
these two republics? This would be a step 
toward greater understanding between our 
people and theirs. Let’s really begin to un- 
derstand each other. 

“(5) I know you were terribly upset by 
my Proclamation and Congress’ Captive Na- 
tions Week Resolution. If*we were wrong 
about the 20 captive nations mentioned in 
the resolution, let’s put it to a test. You 
speak of slavery here; we speak of slavery 
from the Danube to the Pacific. Under U.N. 
auspices and control, would you be willing 
to stage free elections-in every one of the 
mentioned nations as, indeed, we would be 
willing to go through another one here? 
With whom they want to be, whom they 
want to be represented by and so forth would 
be the questions asked. Let’s compete in 
ideas and peaceful action. 

“(6) You were allowed to tour whatever 
area you wished to in the United States. Our 
Vice President had only the opportunity to 
travel in parts of Russia within the U.S.S.R. 
When I return this visit, will I be able to 
travel in the non-Russian countries within 
the U.S.S.R.? Let’s compete in ideas and 
peaceful action. 

“Mr. President, I beliéve that if we our- 
selves are not afraid of challenging ideas and 
of the realities that face us, these questions 
are quite reasonable and worthy of being 
presented to one who poses as a great com- 
petitor. 

“With God’s many blessings upon you in 
this most delicate situation, I am, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Lev E. DOBRIANSKY, 
“Chairman, Georgetown University. 


—— 


“The Honorable Dwicut D. EiseNHOWER, 
“President of the United States of America, 
“White House, Washington, D.C. 

“Among signatories appealing to you in 
the New York Times ad of February 16 to ban 
testing of nuclear weapons and withhold 
nuclear warheads from our NATO allies is 
the Ukrainian News. As chairman of 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
I wish to assure you that said newspaper 
does not in any way reflect opinion of Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian descent who are all be- 
hind you in your disarmament and nuclear 
weapons policy. The Ukrainian Daily News 
was cited as Communist by House Committee 
on Un-American Activities in its report on 
May 14, 1951. 

“Dr. Lev E. DoBRIANSKY, 
“Chairman, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America. 
“EpirorR OF THE NEw YorK TIMES, 
“New York City: 

“Your advertisement of February 16 calling 
on President Eisenhower to ban testing of 
atomic weapons and withhold them from our 
NATO allies includes the Ukrainian News 
among other signatories. As chairman of 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
I wish to assure you that said newspaper 
does not in any way reflect or represent 
thinking of 14% million American citizens of 


~ heretofore allotted. 
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Ukrainian descen eg in cur commit- 


by 
mittee on Un-American Activities in its re- 
port on May 14, 1951, and as such is a mouth- 
piece of Moscow. 


mittee of America.” 





Another Reason for Establishing a 
Youth Conservation Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘ or 


HON. GEORGE A. KASEM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. KASEM. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I would like to in- 
clude in the Recorp the following article 
by Col. Richard L. Hayes that appeared 
in the March 1960, issue of Trailer Life 
magazine. The article effectively points 
out, another valuable area where the 
proposed Youth Conservation Corps 
could serve. I would like to recommend 
the article as must reading for each of 





-my colleagues: 


Can’t We Have More Campcrounps? 
(By Col. Richard L. Hayes) 
If you are looking for an early increase 
in the number of campgrounds on our great 
public recreation areas, you are probably 


doomed to disappointment. If you believe, . 
,as I do, that vastly more trailer parking fa- 


cilities are urgently needed around our most 
popular natural attractions—in order $ 
trailering continue to expand and the 

club movement to grow—you will be aghast 
at the dim prospects. 

Our sien best hope, the highly pub- 
licized and most promising programs of the | 
National Park Service and the National For- 
est Service, called, respectively, ‘Mission 
66” and “Operation Outdoors,” have bogged 
down. The National Park Service recently 
announced that a time extension is needed 
to fulfill the aims of Mission 66, originally 
a 10-year program to be completed by 1966, 
when the Service celebrates its 50th anni- 
versary. Now, they say it will take many 
years beyond that date, and, unfortunately, 
new campgrounds come late in the planning. 

I have learned from an official in the Na- 
tional Forest Service that current appropria- 
tions are barely sufficient to maintain and 
rehabilitate old campgrounds, with no 
funds available for building new facilities. 

The reason given by the National Park 
Service for extending the completion date 
of Mission 66 so indefinitely, is that rising 
costs of labor and material have made ap- 
propriation estimates and requests com- 
pletely inadequate. Ominously missing from 
the announcement was any reference to an 
exposed abuse in the employment of funds 
This alleged misuse of 


quest, when it was discovered that mansion 
type residences were being built for park 


trailerists are numbered among those who 
really suffer the 

Admittedly, rehabilitating old and build- 
ing new campgrounds is expensive. Rising 
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way has been found. 

The fact that we have any campgrounds 
today must be credited to the great Civilian 
Conservation Corps program of the 1930's. 
Most of our present-day recreation facilities 
were built by young men who came, in many 
instances, from underprivileged homes, who 
traded tenement living for the great out- 
doors, much to their advantage at that time, 


restoration of such a program. 

I can speak with some authority on this 
subject. For more than 4 years I was Army 
inspector of CCC camps in New England. 
On my inspection trips, I lived in those 
camps, became well acquainted with the 
Army officers who administered them, with 
the civilian superintendents and their fore- 
men who conducted the work programs. I 
watched those boys mature into men under 
an efficient but not too restrictive type of 
discipline, and I marveled at the beneficial 
change of attitude in those youths whjch 
could be accomplished within a few short 
weeks. I marveled as well at the high qual- 
ity of the work accomplished under the 
strict, but benign, supervision of the For- 
estry personnel. 

Now we have a chance to restore that pro- 
gram. A bill has been introduced into the 
House by Representative Grorce A. KasEm 
of California (Baldwin Park), to establish a 
youth conservation corps patterned after the 
ccc. This bill is H.R. 9334, and is identical 
to a bill introduced by Senator HUBERT 
Humpurey which passed the Senate during 
the last session of Congress. 

Let us take a look at this bill. Under the 
supervision of the Department of Labor, the 
corps would be composed of young men be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21. The program 
would start with an enrollment of 50,000 the 
first year, 100,000 the second year, and a 
maximum thereafter of 150,000 yearly. En- 
rollments would be for 6 months, with maxi- 
mum service limited to 2 years. 

The enrollees would be paid $60 a month 
for the first enrollment, with an additional 
$5 a month each time they reenroll. The 
bill also provides that “up to an additional 
$10 per month” may be paid to those as- 
signed leadership responsibilities and for 
special skills. The enrollee would also be 
allowed to allot part of his pay to his parent, 
dependent, guardian or any fund established 
for his benefit. In addition to his pay, the 
enrollee would be furnished quarters, sub- 
sistence, transportation, equipment, cloth- 
ing, medical services, and hospital services as 
the Secretary of Labor deems necessary or 
appropriate for his needs. 

Estimates place the cost of the corps to 
the Federal Government at $125 million the 
first year, $250 million for the second, and 
$375 millicn annually thereafter. The 
States may participate in the program to 
develop their own parks and natural re- 
sources, but they would be required to match 
Federal funds. So you can see that relative 
cost is small indeed, when compared to the 
good that can result. 

It should be emphasized here that the 
Youth Conservation Corps, though being 
stressed as a deterrent to juvenile delinquen- 
cy, is not intended as a penal institution, 
any more than was the CCC. As stated in 
the bill, enrollees must be “citizens of the 
United States of good character and health.” 
Fifty percent of the authorized enrollment 
would be allocated to the States on the basis 
of population, the other 50 percent would be 
allocated throughout the United States at 
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the discretion of the Secretary of Labor, 
into account areas of substantial 
unemployment.” 

The of the corps as stated in the 
bill, “to provide healthful outdoor training 
and employment for young men,” is imple- 
mented by this allocation of the enrollees. 
It is important to note this basic purpose 
in view of the statement made earlier in this 
article that a way has been found to increase 
the number of our campgrounds, and still 
stay reasonably within the appropriations 
presently being made by the Congress to the 
Park and Forest Services. The work of these 
youths should reduce proportionately the 
present labor costs within our recreation 
areas and result in a much greater and faster 
expansion of facilities. 

Where do we stand right now? The break- 
down in the Mission 66 and Operation Out- 
doors programs is denying us the new camp- 
grounds so badly needed. Unless this Youth 
Conservation Corps is established quickly, 
no new campgrounds can be anticipated in 
the foreseeable future. But there is no as- 
surance that the House will pass this bill 
soon, if at all. This threatens to be a short 
session of Congress, due to the conventions 
in July. The fact that the Senate has passed 
a similar bill gives no certainty that the 
corps will be established. Representative 
Kasem writes that he does not know when 
his bill will be acted upon by the House, 
but he hopes it will be this year. And he 
fears that a veto by the President is very 
possible. 

He requests the action we must all take: 
“Letters are always helpful, especially when 
written to one’s own Congressman, so you 
might spread the word along this line.” I 
am spreading the word, and I do not believe 
I have ever written a more important mes- 
sage to trailerists. We must have more 
campgrounds if we are to continue to enjoy 
our rigs in our popular recreation areas. 
So, every trailerist must write his Congress- 
man, every trailer club must authorize its 
secretary to write a letter, and our trailer 
club associations must bring the weight of 
their numbers and their prestige to bear 
upon the Congress to pass this bill. 

Apathy can be a dreadful thing. You have 
been turned away from overfilled camp- 
grounds. You have already seen your privi- 
leges in our national parks and national for- 
ests greatly curtailed. It used to be that 
you could occupy a space in a public camp- 
ground indefinitely. Then, because of in- 
creased demand and a shortage of spaces, 
you were limited to 30 days; soon this was 
reduced to 15 days, now to 10 days in many 
places. If no new campgrounds are built 
you may soon be permitted to stay only one 
night. 

Don’t let this happen. A Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps is the only hope we have that it 
will not happen. So, make sure your club 
sends off a letter as soon as possible, and urge 
your trailer club association to take imme- 
diate action. But, above all, please send 
your own letter to your own Congressman. 
All you need write is a few lines asking him 
to vote for H.R. 9334, a bill to establish a 
Youth Conservation Corps. And—please— 
doit today. Time is fleeting. 





Alvin Bentley: A Real Republican 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, a 
fitting tribute was recently paid our col- 
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league, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. BenTLEY] in a news-feature article 
by the well-known writer, Esther Van 
Wagoner Tufty. His activities on the 
Foreign Affairs Committee as well as 
his position on a number of major issues 
confronting the country today are 
clearly enunciated in the article. The 
feature appeared in the Owosso Argus- 
Press published in the gentleman’s 
hometown. 

Because it so ably describes the work 
of our colleague, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert it in the Recorp at this 
point: 

[From the Owosso Argus-Press, Feb. 23, 

1960] 


ALVIN BENTLEY: A REAL REPUBLICAN 
(By Esther Van Wagoner Tuffy) 


WasHINcTON.—What manner of man is the 
only Michigan Republican to announce his 
candidacy for the U.S. Senate? 

Politically, Congressman ALVIN M. BENTLEY 
is what’s known as a “real Republican.” Not 
exactly what’s meant when the phrase “Old 
Guard” is used, and even more definitely not 
@ liberal. Such catch phrases get fuzzy in 
meaning from too much use and misuse, 
Yet the application of one or the other helps 
to place a candidate for type and in a sharper 
relation to his opponent, who in this case is 
certain to be the incumbent senior Senator, 
Pat McNamara. No other label but out-and- 
out liberal would fit the towering Democrat 
who will have Labor, the “left,” and even the 
“far left,” as they have no other place to go, 

The contrast is neat. When so many na- 
tional presidential contests make it difficult 
for the average voter to say he “‘can’t see the 
difference in the two major political parties,” 
this Senate race defines the difference, as- 
suming of course both men survive the 
primaries. The closing date for filing is 
June 17. 

In a leisurely interview, the Owosso Re- 
publican talked about his philosophy, his 
record, and his forthcoming campaign to 
represent Michigan in the upper Chamber. 

His political philosophy is twofold. 
Briefly and in oversimplified terms he be- 
lieves in decentralized government, “letting 
the local government do the job if it can”; 
and in “careful” spending the taxpayers’ 
money. 

The word “careful” is a favorite of ALvIn 
BENTLEY especially when someone dubs him 
the richest man in the Congress. 

He says “doesn’t it follow that if a man is 
eareful of his own money he will be care- 
ful of the taxpayers’ money?” 

A little sensitive about being called a 
multimillionaire, he’s quick to rebut that 
wealth is not seen as a political handicap to 
Rockefeller, Kennedy, Williams, or Hart. 

As so BENTLEY’s record in the House, he 
describes it as a mixture of conservatism and 
liberalism. 

As a Member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee—and the only Michiganite in the 
delegation on it—he is best known for his 
opinions on things international. 

In principle, he favors foreign aid but has 
been “a constant critic of the size and ad- 
ministration of our foreign aid program.” 
For some years he has been trying to stop 
the annual heaping of amendment upon 
amendment to the original 1954 foreign aid 
bill by proposing a general overhaul to fit 
today’s conditions. 

He championed Michigan farmer Stanley 
Yankus, who moved to Australia in protest 
against the Government restriction which © 
prevented him from growing all the wheat he 
could use’on his land. 

On civil rights issues, his opponent Sena- 
tor McNamara will not be able to taunt him 
for not signing the discharge petition to blast 
the bill out of the Rules Committee. BEntT- 
LEY did add his name although he didn’t 
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rush in to do so and probably will be accused 
of political expediency. However, he recently 
introduced legislation “to outlaw discrimina- 
tion in all fields of Federal-financed hous- 
ing.” Also, he has a good voting record on 
civil rights legislation. 

On Labor, BenTiey said he expects the 
union leaders to be in McNamara’s corner 
but hopes to attract the votes of many 
workers. This optimism is based largely on 
his opposition to right-to-work legislation 
on a national scale and equally strong op- 
position to compulsory arbitration procedure 
to settle strike disputes. 

That word “careful” pops up again in con- 
sidering his position on taxes. He stands 
for using at least half of any budget surplus 
to reduce the national debt and, if possible, 
the other half to relieve the tax burden on 
the individual, if possible. 

He is 41. As a campaigner, he will be inde- 
fatigable. Into every corner of the 82 coun- 
ties he will go to tell his story. One can ex- 
pect his campaign to be well organized, well 
financed, and widespread. His dogged deter- 
mination to win demands it. He’ll not put 
on a vicious, name-calling campaign unless 
provoked. However he has collected some 
ammunition come the day. 

For type, this is a very serious young man, 
not easily understood in the rough and tum- 

_ ble world of politics. One can’t imagine him 
hilariously slapping a precinct chairman on 
the back or telling a bawdy campaign joke. 

Many Republicans must like him and what 
he stands for judging by his securing 40 per- 
cent of the votes in a Michigan poll among 
four likely GOP candidates. That poll, inci- 
dentally, probably was a decisive factor in 
making him announce his candidacy. His 
hope is that if he does face a primary contest 
that it will not leave scars to hinder a Re- 
publican victory in November. 

The Bentleys are friendly but not a part 
of Washington’s society merry-go-round and 
don’t want to be. 

The Congressman has four children, three 
by a former marriage, Alvin M. has just en- 
tered the Coast Guard. Helen and Michael 
are attending school here. His son by his 
present marriage, Clark Henry, was born in 
the Capital shortly before the lawmaker was 
shot on the floor of the House by some 
Puerto Rican fanatics. Incidentally, he has 
visited Puerto Rico at the invitation of the 
Government and his efforts in behalf of 
Puerto Rico are well known. 

He speaks Spanish fluently and that is al- 
Ways an asset. He also has some linguistic 
ability in French, and German and a word- 
vocabulary in Hungarian which he picked 
up when he was a foreign service officer. This 
will be a political asset in campaigning 
among the ethnic groups in Detroit, several 
of which have already honored him. Besides, 
he’s kept currently informed on what’s going 
on abroad. In 1957 he was the first Con- 
gressman to visit Poland after the 1956 
revolutions. 

A knowledgeable, educated man he will 
work hard to fulfill his ambition to seated 
in the U.S, Senate. 





Harlem’s Policy Racket: .The Day the 
Heat Was On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orD, I include the following article from 

the New York Post, March 4, 1960: 

InsIpDE HaRLEM’s PoLicy RACKET: THE Dar 
THE Heat Was On 

(By Ted Poston With Alfred Hendricks, 

Irving Lieberman, and Richard Montague) 

What happens when somebody blows the 
whistle on a suspected numbers spot which 
just might be buying police protection under 
the multimillion dollar pad system? 

Well, it depends. 

If it is just an ordinary squawk lodged 
with the local precinct, or even’at police 
headquarters, that’s one thing. 

But if the whistle is blown on the floor of 
Congress, that’s another thing altogether. 

So one Wednesday last month, the “day 
for Representative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL’s 


weekly discourse on “Gambling in the City. 


of New York,” a Post reporter investigating 
the alliance between the policy barons and 
certain members of the police vice squads 
decided to check on the results. 

On that particular day, Powx.t asserted 
that Harry Felt, a former Internal Revenue 
man, had “become the numbers boss of 
lower Harlem.” 

“His headquarters are various houses on 
115th Street between Lenox and St. Nicholas 
Avenues,”’ PowEL. told Congress. “He uses 
two places for his telephone communica- 
tions. One is a restaurant called the Asia 
Currie place at 100 West 115th Street. The 
other is the drugstore on the corner of 
115th Street and Lenox Avenue, on the West 
Side.” 

The Post man dropped by the drugstore 
and the Asia Famous Currie Shop around 
the corner. Here is his report: 

“I spent over an hour in the restaurant— 
before the news of PowEtlu's speech reached 
Harlem. I noticed on the way in that the 
block, which is between Lenox and St. Nich- 
olas Avenues was jammed with people on 
stoops and idlers on the street corners, I 
saw a man walk up and pass money to an- 
other man in the group on the corner. I 
assumed that the recipient (he was in his 
20’s and wore a gray overcoat and hat) was 
a single action banker. 

“In the restaurant there were only a few 
people sitting around eating, but their talk 
revolved around numbers—what figure was 
leading today, what number they had almost 
hit yesterday, and things like that. 

“Presently, a woman entered. She was 
short, brown-skinned, and spoke with that 
accent peculiar to Puerto Ricans born and 
raised. in East Harlem. She was complain- 
ing that her customers were doing business 
with some rival policy operator in a nearby 
bar. 

“She sat at a table near the window and 
every now and then she got up and went 
out into the street, returning a few minutes 
later. I did not see her transact business 
in the restaurant. 

_“Shortly before 5 p.m., the chap in the 
gray overcoat entered the restaurant and 
yelled: ‘Did you hear it on the radio? I 
just heard that Powret, named Harry as one 
of the policy bosses today.’ 

“Everybody in the place, including the 
proprietor, an East Indian called Jimmy, 
seemed to recognize.the name and a heated 
discussion followed. There was a lot of 
talk about Powe ts ‘stirring up trouble.’ 

“Then the woman, who had just come back 


from completing another sidewalk transac-— 


tion, asked: 

“*Did Powett mention Charlie Freeman?’ 

GETTING THE WORD 

“Gray Overcoat said no. (The brief radio 
reports at -that point hadn't mentioned 
either the restaurant or the drugstore, s0 
no one seemed upset.) 

“About 5:30 I dropped in to check the 
drugstore. It was jammed but I did not 
witness any open numbers activities. I did 
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notice though that the stocks on the store’s 
eetves Sees SN De Sah o large Votoms 
of possible business.” 


among PoweE.t’s growing list 
of policy targets, so the Post reporter went 
back in the morning: 

“Around 9:30, I paid another visit to 115th 
Street. Two radio cars were parked in the 
block, just sitting near the two establish- 
ments. There wasn’t a single customer in 
either the drugstore or the restaurant. , 

“Only a few people were standing on the 
stoops and no one was on the street cor- 
ners. - es 
“About an hour later, there were three 
radio cars, two white plainclothesmen stroll- 
ing through the block, and a uniformed cop 
standing on the corner by the drugstore. 

“I asked a passing citizen what was going 
on. He laughed and said the radio cops 
had told the le they weren’t going to 
allow any ‘on the stoops today be- 
cause there had been a couple of small fires 
started in some cellars on the block the day 
before. 

“I noticed that the radio cops were going 
in and out of a couple of buildings. I asked 
why and they said they were investigating 
yesterday’s fires. 

“I went away and came back a half hour 
later and now there was another radio car 
parked at the curb in mid-block. An un- 
marked car with four plainclothesmen was 
parked directly in front of the Asia Famous 
Curry Shop. There seemed little chance for 
any gambling activity there that day.” 

The report concluded: 

“No doubt, police headquarters will say 
that PowE.v’s charges were investigated and 
that police found no sign of policy activity. 
-Which, of course, will be quite true, 

“The cops had telegraphed their punches 
beforehand by riding in slowly cruising cars, 
in pairs or trios, circling the same block sev- 
eral times. The plainclothesmen’s cars were 
unmarked but they might just as well have 
had ‘Police Department’ painted on them in 
foot-high letters. 

“But as far as the cops and their su- 
periors were concerned, they had done their 
job. They could report back to their com- 
mander—quite truthfully—that they had 
checked the block and found no sign of 
gambling activities.” 

{It is only fair, of course, to add that 
PowELL’s floor speeches also have the effect 
of forewarning the intended victims. There 
is nothing to prevent agents of policy peo- 
ple from listening in themselves from the 
congressional gallery.] 

In the same issue of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Powent inserted a copy of a letter 
which a retired schoolteacher had written 
Police Commissioner Stephen Kennedy about 
a chain restaurant on Broadway above 140th 
Street. 

“I have discovered that gambling has in- 
vaded this particular restaurant in the form 
of numbers,” the exteacher wrote Kennedy, 
“and its presence is much to the annoyance 
of decent clientele. 

“They have a booming business among 
the colored and white patrons. The man- 
ager of the restaurant has knowledge of the 
existence of gambling here, as I have seen 
him wagers on the numbers with a 
Mr. Jenkins. He is en rapport with all the 
gamblers, and he is an avid devotee of that 
phase of the numbers known as single ac- 
tion.” 

PowsELt charged that “nothing has been 
done concerning this letter,” but the policy 
operators with whom Post reporters talked 


disagreed. 
“Oh, no,” they all agreed. “They can't 
afford to in writing like 


that. But if the place is on the Pad (the 
vice squad list of police-protected policy 
locations) they'll just get into S:0.P. (stand- 
ing operating procedure) .” 
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And one controller who once operated a 
Harlem store as a front for one of the big 
East Harlem banks, cited his own personal 

to illustrate 5.0.P. 

“It all started with a loud-mouthed chick 
who had been putting a buck on 699 for 
more than a year,” he said. “She always 


insisted on having a slip although we told’ 


her that she could keep it in without one 
since she played the same number every 
day. 

“But she insisted on a daily slip because 
sometimes she played a few other numbers 
too. Well, one day, out jumped 698 and to 
ee 's surprise this chick comes in and 

her $600 [Editor’s note: The 
chances Fees of winning are 1,000 to 1]. 

“I pointed out that the winning number 
was 698 and that she had played 699. Well, 
she pulls out her slip and handed it to be. 
It looked like 698 all right, but I could tell 
that part of the last 9 had been carefully 
rubbed out to make it look like an 8. 

“We are used to hustles like that but we 
didn’t want a stink, so we told her we'd 
check with the bank and get her original 
copy back, 

“Well, we had the copy sent up the next 
day and it was plain as hell that she had 
bet 699, as she had been doing right along. 
We showed it to her and also told her we 
had checked the bet on the ribbon (the 
adding machine tabulation of the day’s 
bets).” 

The operator said the woman refused to 
accept the evidence and returned with a boy 
friend. . 

“They raised so much hell that they scared 
off some of our legitimate customers, people 
who had been trading in the store for years 
without Knowing numbers were played here 
also. And that’s bad; if you don’t have any 
legitimate business at all, even being on 
the Pad can’t help you but so much. 

“We finally got them out of here, but they 
threatened to come back next day and take 
the place apart. They didn’t, though, be- 
cause we passed the word along and some of 
the boys dropped by to talk to them and 
we thought that was the end of it.” 

MORE TO COME 


The operator then came to the point of 
his story: 

“Well, it was about a week later that a 
Plainclothes guy from the local squad 
dropped in and asked for me. I come up 
front and he said: 

“ ‘Look, fellow, I’m sorry, but Downtown 
is sending us up a letter of complaint that 
says you are writing numbers in here. So 
you’ve got to give me somebody right now 
80 We Can cover ourselves.’ 

“Now that isn’t the usual S.0.P. The 
guys usually telephone you when they got to 
make an arrest, but they usually give you 
until later that day or early to next morn- 
ing to line somebody up. 

“That will give you time to hire some 
local wino or junkie who hasn’t had too 
many policy busts so that he can be picked 
up by the cop in front of the place or even 
inside, if necessary. 

“It’s better still if you can get some guy 
who has never been busted at all. For you 
got to give him $50 to take the bust anyway. 
And if he’s a first. offender he'll get a 
suspended sentence, anyway. In that way, 
you don’t have to slip his wife or family 
nothing while he’s serving time. But you’ve 
still got to put out $25 for his lawyer and 
another $25 for his bond if the magistrate 
don’t stand still. 

“But this plainclothes guy wouldn’t take 
that ‘later’ stuff. He said he had to have 
somebody right now. He said the letter had 
too many details about my spot—I figured 
it must have come from the chick who had 
tried to hustle us—and even hinted we might 
be on the Pad. So he had to have somebody 
right now.” 
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SOMETHING HAD TO GIVE 


“Well, there was nobody there then but me 
and my writer, and you know I couldn’t afford 
to take no bust. I didn’t want my writer 
(the $85-a-week employee who accepts the 
bets and makes out the slips) to take one 
neither, for it don’t do to have a writer with 
too much of a policy record. 

“I told this to the local guy, but he said 
everything would be okay. ‘I got to have him 
or somebody,’ he told us, ‘but don’t worry, 
Tll keep him clean. He’ll be back behind 
that counter by the time you open up to- 
morrow.’ « 

“The cop was a man of his word. When 
he booked my boy, he made out the com- 
plaint to say that he didn’t find any numbers 
on his person but that he did find a bunch 
of slips under the radiator near which my 
boy was standing. 

“Naturally, the megistrate threw the case 
out.” 

‘The operator smiled in reminiscense. 

“That was the last I heard of it person- 
ally,” he recalled, “but I learned later that 
that chick’s complaint was sent up from 
Downtown the next day, but it was already a 
dead squawk. The squad boys reported to 
Downtown that they had been keeping the 
place under surveillance, and that they had 
Just made a policy arrest there the day be- 
fore. 

“They said they had trailed the guy (my 
writer) into the store just before making 
the pinch, and said that he usually operated 
on a street corner about a block away. 
They said their surveillance indicated that 
my store was clean and not a numbers drop 
at all.” 

He smiled broadly in-conclusion. 

“So that poor retired schoolteacher need 
not worry. Nobody’s going to ignore any 
written complaint sent to Police Commis- 
sioner Stephen P. Kennedy.” 


Address by Congressman Schwengel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON..GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include an address by Congress- 
man SCHWENGEL, delivered at the 15th 
annual convention of the National Lime- 
stone Institute. Said convention was 
held January 21, 1960, at the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel here in Washington, D.C. 
I recommend this address very highly. 
It is a wonderful review of the huge 
Federal road program. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN SCHWENGEL AT THE 
15TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, JANUARY 21, 1960, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

To you good people from all over this great 
land, welcome, first of all, to Washington, 
the site of the greatest Capitol on this earth, 
where what happens daily makes some dif- 
ference somewhere in the world. The dome 
of the Capitol that you will see or have seen 
since you have been here represents, first of 
all, freedom and liberty as no other people 
in the world know. It represents wonderful 
things for our own people and it represents a 
longing hope for billions of people outside 
this land of ours. Since I have been here, 
I have made it my business to study some 
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of the things that happen in that Capitol, 
and I can say to you that I believe that more - 
things of importance have happened to peo- 
ple there than any place else in the world. 
And, I could spend the whole hour talking 
about it. I want to call this to your at- 
tention because while you're here I want you 
to appreciate its importance, its grace, and 
invite you not only to see the Capitol but 
see the monuments that have been built 
to great men who represent big ideas and 
great ideals. 

I have recently done a little research on 
the foreign people who were invited to this 
land to speak from the House podium, and 
I have found this to be one of the largest 
heritages that we have—a subway hidden 
that we don’t even use or know about. Let 
me quote just one phrase from one of the 
74 different speeches made from the podium 
of the U.S. House of Representatives. This 
one by a Mr. Mayhew when he was here in 
1949, which is among the many fine speeches 
we have had. 

“My good friends, I toured your Capitol 
and I visited many of your monuments, and 
it was a thrill to receive something of the 
spirit that was in the hearts and minds of 
those wonderful people you call your fore- 
fathers.” 

This is how they influenced him. Last 
summer we had a well-known world char- 
acter come into this country. He.is a char- 
acter, and that is the best compliment I 
can give him. While he was here, our State 
Department had the idea of taking him on 
a@ little tour and they took him to the Lin- 
coln Memorial. That is the place you 
ought to visit—if you haven’t friends. He 
walked up those 58 steps with Mr. Lodge 
and Mr. Lodge took him first to the south 
wall and there talked to him briefly about 
that great public document, the Gettysburg 
Address; showed him this monument and 
explained why Lincoln was sitting and fac- 
ing the east. He pointed out the east, it was 
from the east that we got all the ideas and 
ideals that were put together in this wonder- 
ful thing we call America. And, also, facing 
the east because this way he could be 
watching that great symbol of liberty and 
unity that he believed in so much. And, 
then, took him to the north wall and read 
to him, “* * * with malice toward none; 
with charity toward all; with kindness in 
the right as God gives us to see the right; 
let us finish the task we are in; bind up our 
Nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, his widow and his 
orphan; and to do all to achieve and cherish 
just and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations.” This was interpreted to 
Mr. Khrushchev. 

He thought a moment; he said, “This is 
beautiful language; this is a noble thought, 
I bow to Mr. Lincoln.” It occurs to me that 
this may be the first time that this Com< 
munist who represents anything but good in 
the government had ever bowed to anything 
that wasn’t communism. And, somehow 
this experience might have proved—and 
showed him that there was more to America 
than our power. He might adhere with this 
experience and others, and come to realize 
what we ought to realize and that is the 
greatness of America is not our might and 
our power and our know-how; but the great- 
ness of America is in the hearts and souls 
of America; the spirit of man. And then 
Mr. Lodge said to him, “In these 72 words, 
59 of them one syllable words, 12 of them 
two syllable words, and 1 three syllable word, 
is found the heart and soul of America and 
the great objective for our people and for all 
the people. This is something we ought to 
think on often.” I share this experience 
with you for whatever it may be worth, in 
hopes that you will think briefly on some- 
thing of the meaning of that experience and 
from the experiences that you can have 
while you are here, . 
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Now I come to you as a politician and I 
admit it. Lincoln once said, “You can’t be 
a statesman unless you get elected * * *” 
and I have found in my brief experience 
that politically you can’t get elected unless 
you are somewhat of a politician, and it 
isn’t easy sometimes to be the kind of a 
politician you want to be. Someone has 
said if you believe it’s easy to be a politician 
try sitting on the ferice with your hands on 
the post, your ear to the ground and then 
when it comes time, throw your hat in the 
ring. 
I’ve diverted some from the subject that I 
wanted to talk about. Let me begin by 
saying to you, Mr. Seitz, and good friends, 
that I am glad to have the opportunity to 
substitute for a colleague of mine on the 
subcommittee, the ranking member of the 
Subcommittee on Roads and Highways of the 
House Committee on Public Works. And I 
appreciate the reference you’ve made to the 
“watch-dog” or study and investigation com- 
mittee views. This is certainly going to be 
a part of what I am going to talk to you 
about. But, before I go too far, I feel that 
it is necessary to begin with the presentation 
of certain facts in a brief review of what has 
transpired in the field of highways and high- 
way construction. 

We all know that the Government, with 
the enactment of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act in 1956, created and began the greatest 
single internal public works project ever 
attempted by any nation in the history of 
mankind. Besides substantially enlarging 
the program for the construction and re- 
construction of the primary and secondary 
highways and their urban extensions—those 
known as the ABC System—this act finalized 
@ plan for a National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways, a plan that was des- 
perately needed and is becoming more im- 
portant than we realized when the act was 
passed. The initial concept of the Interstate 
System began with the studies by the Bu- 
reau of Roads and the appropriate committee 
in the Congress as far back as 1938 and the 
preliminary plan was presented to Congress 
in 19389. The records show that these studies 
finally resulted in making section 7 in the 
Federal Act of 1944. This officially created 
@ plan called the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways which was lim- 
ited then to 40,000 miles, or less than 40,000 
miles actually. Little was done until exten- 
sive congressional hearings were held in 1955 
and 1956. I sat through every one of those 
hearings, and there were 74 different ses- 
sions. So I can say to you that this had a 
pretty thorough going-over at that time. 
This legislation also established another very 
worthwhile feature—the highway trust fund 
as a depository for revenues from those who 
used the highways. It established a good 
principle, I think, hence, motor fuel taxes 
and the other highway user taxes, the re- 
ceipts of which were to be used to finance 
this vastly expanded program. The legisla- 
tion also established authorization of funds 
to be apportioned to the various States from 
fiscal 1957 through fiscal 1969—a period of 
13 years—for construction of this System. 
These authorizations then totaled $24,825 
billion, which was then the estimated total 
cost of the Federal Government for com- 
pletion of this 40,000 miles on a 90-percent 
Federal, 10-percent State cost-sharing ratio. 

Such a program carried a great message 
of hope and a challenge to the American 
people—a fond hope that the transportation 
problem, which was becoming more serious, 
would be solved and a challenge to those who 
would accept it. Highway contractors and 
those who furnish material for building 
highways especially saw the challenge. You 
of the National Limestone Institute, who 
represent a most important cross-section of 
this group, and the manufacturers of equip- 
ment and others of the great and almost 
matchless road-building team expanded 
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greatly to carry out this program. This was 
favorably impressed upon the Public Works 
Committee by your representative, Bob Koch, 
in his testimony before that committee, of 
which I am a member. And I want to say 
to you that you have, in this gentleman, a 
very, very capable public servant anda fine 
representative of your organization in whom 
everyone who knows him has confidence, and 
this part is important because this does not 
prove true of everyone who represents asso- 
ciations in this community. 

And now, in less than 4 years, because we 
were not realistic—and when I say “we,” I 
mean Congress and some people who ap- 
peared before our committees, because they 
made some recommendations that were un- 
realistic, too—we were unrealistic—too many 
demands have been placed on the fund for 
projects that could have waited; and because 
of some mistakes made by Congress, we see 
this expanded program for highways with its 
back to the wall and in very, very real finan- 
cial trouble—trouble that we must contend 
with now and, I imagine, for the duration of 
the program. What caused the trouble? 
This is a good question that needs some 
forthright answers and needs to be appre- 
ciated and looked at by everyone. Testi- 
mony by administration officials during the 
hearings of the Committee on Ways and 
Means last July on financing the Federal-aid 
highway program revealed that the latest 
estimate to complete this dynamic and neces- 
sary program is over $10 billion more than 
the estimate in 1955. Let me say that again: 
Over $10 billion more than the estimate in 
1955. 

Partly explained by that old word we call 
inflation—and I’d like to make a speech on 
that tonight, because I think everybody 
should have some very real concerns about 
that problem; because if we won't be con- 
cerned about it, this great and wonderful 
thing we call America could be lost just be- 
cause we have ignored the problems that 
caused this. Well, $8.9 million of this at 
least will be paid by your Federal Govern- 


ment. When you break this down, there is" 


a 5-percent increase due to traffic costs, in- 
crease due to traffic costs under estimated 
traffic, $1.2 billion; a 15-percent increase due 
to local needs costing $3.4 billion; a 3-percent 
increase due to utilities costing $700 million; 
and a 12-percent increase in prices for $3.6 
billion; and then for the additional 1,452 
miles added to the Interstate System it will 
cost at least $1.5 billion over and above the 
figures just quoted, making a total $11.5 bil- 


‘lion of the original cost. Now this is some- 


thing for us to think about. 

What has brought this about? I’ve already 
mentioned inflation. As I began this talk, I 
mentioned that the 1956 act launched the 
greatest program for a system of highways 


_ which any nation has ever attempted, and 


that is an irrefutable statement. The Inter- 
state—I’m going to include in this the Inter- 
state and the ABC System—to make the 
record clear, is necessary for reasons of na- 
tional defense and safety and for the far 
more compelling reason of handling the 
trafic coming with the economic growth of 
this country. It should be pointed out that 
the present program is not necessarily aid- 
ing this economic growth which it should. 
It is following it and, in my opinion, should 
be leading this growth. It should be pointed 
out and noted, too, that the Interstate and 
ABC Systems are not in conflict—and we in 
the committee appreciate this especially. In 
some areas this is looked at as a conflict of 
interests—actually, they compliment each 
other. Right now we’re further behind in 
the Interstate System, and, therefore, I think 
we should give further accent to that system. 

This legislation gave green light to 50 sep- 
arate and distinct sovereign governments. 
Each State expanded its highway depart- 
ment. I am sorry to say, and it is indeed 
unfortunate, that when a program of this 
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magnitude is inaugurated, men of influence 
with selfish interests are attracted and 
tempted to do those things that are not in 
the_public interest even though they may be 
within the law and this is what forces Con- 
gress,-often times, into passing laws that 
might not be in the public's interest. Costs 
for such things as right-of-way acquisition 
and engineering go up and all—innumerable 
ones, go up, and I think it is.a shame. I 
think it should be halted and the answer is, 
of course, legislation, but the far clearer an- 
swer is, and this is something that every 
American should think about, and especially 
those people who are directly concerned with 
this, that we need to call upon statesman- 
ship here as well as in the areas of Congress 
and the legislative halls of our various 
States. It is a shame, but how is it halted? 
Well, the answer to that question is simply 
that we need statesmanship in this area, too. 
Now, besides the mushrooming cost due to 
the increase in right-of-way acquisition, en- 
gineering, etc., there is, as many people who 
have a sincere interest in the highway build- 
ing program have pointed out, a diversion 
of monies going on to pay utility companies 
for such things as relocating any utility line 
along Federal-aid highways. If the Fed- 
eral act and the state highway commis- 
sions are allowing these companies, as some 
have said, to raid the Trust Fund of more 
than $2 billion we may be forced, and here’s 
something to think about, into reconsider- 
ing our policy toward filling stations, motels 
and other businesses who depend upon the 
highway who have just as much right to ask 
for relocating costs. If we do this we run 
into many billions more than we can’t afford 
and I don’t think we should be called upon 
to pay. I point these things out because we 
a lot of times can’t stand the onrush that 
makes these things possible in legislation. 

Now before I leave the subject of in- 
creased costs for completion of this system, 
it is worth noting, I think, for the record, 
that your Industry along with those im the 
contracting field has, through price competi- 
tion, brought bargain prices to the highway 
bid tables, and this is not the first time I’ve 
said this. I’ve said this in committee and 
Mr, Koch knows this. Your efficiency, giv- 
ing rise to increased capacity, has made this 
one of the most competitive industries in 
business today. And, as I said in the House 
committee this is one of the finest endorse- 
ments of honest private enterprise system 
that I know. to a report recently 
released by the Bureau of Public Roads, com- 
petition among highway contractors was so 
keen during the first half of 1959 that there 
Was an average of 7.4 bidders per contract 
as compared with 6.8 and 6.5 in 1958 and 
1957, respectively. Now listen to this, on the 
average bids ran 11.3 percent below engi- 
neer’s estimates. Your industry has cer- 
tainly assisted in making this saving possi- 
ble and I want to commend you for this. 
And, if it had not been for this we would 
have been in a heck of a lot worse shape than 
we are now. Now I’m not suggesting here 
that -you sharpen your pencils upward on 
these propositions at ali—I’m 
that you continue doing what you are doing 
in the good old American way aud then 
we'll have these highways sooner and I 
think in better condition. 

And still another savings is one that can 
never be given a dollars-and-cents figure but 
one we must, if we're ever going to talk 
about it, refer to as one of saving lives. 
Quite a dissertation could be given on that 
but just let me say to you briefly what has 
been estimated. Estimates have been made 
that 4,000 lives will be saved annually upon 
completion of the Interstate System. Now, 
you try to transfer that to dollars and you 
come -up with quite a tidy sum. On this 
system, which is to transport 20 
percent of all U.S. traffic by 1975, accident 
costs will be reduced from one cent per 
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plete our roads on schedule? 
There has been much spoken and written 
populations explosion. In 
the United States, for example, a baby is born 
every 11 seconds. The area from Boston, 
Mass., to Norfolk, Va., will become one urban 
area before the end of our lifetime—think 
of that. Yet some officials say slow down a 


United States and yet will sJleviate traffic 
congestion by carrying 20 percent of the 
traffic, partially eliminate a great accident 
and death hazard, and contribute—yes, con- 
tribute handsomely—to the economic growth 
of our Nation. I also mentioned the benefits 
our national defense will receive from this 
system. There are many officials in the 
Pentagon who rate completion of this sys- 
tem as important as matching Russia in the 
missile race. Most of you are ex-military 
men, or a good many of you are, and know 
the importance of logistics. It cannot, in my 
opinion, be underrated in our time. 

I wish that what I say here today could 
stir people like Paul Revere’s ride did in 
1776. I feel there are two calls to action. 
One is directed straight at the Congress of 
the United States. We should revalue the 
entire highway program. The six special 
points that I made before the Ways and 
Means Committee and which I will comment 
further about in a few minutes are a good 
starting point for completion of the Inter- 
state System, but we may have to find addi- 
tional ways to finance this program. And 
may I say, parenthetically, when the report 
comes out of the national tests, I hope that 
all of you will take a second look before you 
start shaking your heads on any phase of 
that report and find out all the facts before 
you say too much. I "think they are going 
to be very indicative. 

Last June I advanced to the members of 
the Committee on Public Roads the propo- 
sition to create a study or investigation 
committee, or as many refer to it as the 
“watch-dog” committee, I thought that the 
problems that have been brought to light in 
connection with the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem needed some attention. I proposed to 
the committee that there was abundant evi- 
dence already and that we needed to in- 
vestigate ways and means to expedite its 
completion, that maybe we needed in in- 
vestigate ways and means to cut down some 
costs, we needed to do those things that 
will assure reason and understanding of the 
total problem by all of our people and that 
we needed to do those things that are neces- 
sary now that call for immediate solution 
of the problems of today as well as the 
problems of tomorrow. 

I proposed that such a committee be es- 
tablished immediately on a non-partisan 
basis with an equal number of Republicans 
and Democrats. That is the only way, in 
my opinion, that we could show those most 
interested in the building of the highway 
and the general public that we are not just 
witch-hunting—that we’ intend to be ob- 
jective and constructive and that politics 
should be taken completely out of the pro- 
posed study committee. If a thorough job 
is done on this question in this area I feel 
we can save hundreds of millions and per- 
haps billions of dollars and at the same time 
hasten the completion date of the system. 

At that time I suggested, and I reiterate 
today, that the committee would perform a 
fine public service by: 

(1) Reevaluation of the program for ex- 
tensions which have been granted over 
and above the 40,000 miles originally ap- 
proved to determine first of all their justifi- 


cation, and second study the possibilities of 
setting up some kind of a priority system 
for the building of extensions to the system. 

(2) Explore the possibility and feasibility 
of building two lanes in certain areas of our 
country where four lanes are not now needed 
and may never be needed. 

(3) That they put a priority on the num- 
ber of interchanges and conduct a\study to 
determine the advisability of modifying de- 
signs which may be too elaborate in some 
places and not necessary in many areas. 

(4) Investigate the charge that not 
enough emphasis is being put on getting 
links of the Interstate System built be- 
tween population centers. 

(5) Review the possibilities of putting 
priority on those sections which studies 
show will carry the greatest amount of traf- 
fic when completed. 

(6) Study the possibilities of saving 
money by adopting different but adequate 
standards for bridge construction under the 
Federal Bridge Act. 

Not until early September did the Chair- 
man and the Committee on Public Works 
act on my proposal to have a study and in- 
vestigation committee formed to consider 
these questions. The committee was then 
appointed, composed of 12 Democrats and 
6 Republicans. I immediately objected to 
this because the two to one majority of the 
committee indicated partisan politics, in my 
opinion, beyond question. 

It should be pointed out and understood 
that from the beginning of our Federal and 
Interstate Highway Program in 1916 there 
has always been a bipartisan approach to 
our biennial highway bills. It has only 
been in recent years, particularly since the 
beginning of the eurrent Congress, that 
partisan politics seems to have been in- 
jected into the consideration of this very 
important highway legislation. 

Republicans on the Committee of Public 
Works, and Republicans I might add who are 
not above playing politics, but in this case 
those on the Subcommittee on Roads have 
been powerless to call a halt to the present 
program and the very apparent political 
domination of the study and investigating 
committee. As a result, there is a very no- 
ticeable diminishing confidence in the com- 
mittee—in the subcommittee particularly, 
and the objectives that sincere and devoted 
members of the committee and the public 
had hoped for. Because of the vastness of 
this program and the importance of this 
program to the economy of our country, a 
unity of effort is more vital here than in 
any other phase of legislation that the Con- 
gress will deal with in this session. 

At the present time the Committee on 
Public Works consists of 22 Democrats and 
12 Republicans. The Subcommittee on 
Roads has 12 Democrats and 6 Republicans, 
and this Special Study and Investigating 
Committee on Roads has 12 Democrats and 
6 Republicans. Everyone connected directly 
with and those most interested in the Inter- 
state System assumed that when the time 
came to select the members of the Special 
Roads Study and Investigating Committee 
that the members of the committee would 
be selected from the members of the Sub- 
committee on Roads and that the very able, 
devoted, and dedicated chairman, Represent- 
ative Grorce FaLton, of Maryland, would 
most certainly become its chairman—and I 
might add that he served in a very nonpolit- 
ical and in a most fair way throughout his 
entire term during the development of this 
system and yet he is not chairman of the 
committee and there are four very distin- 
quished members of the Roads Committee 
that are not even on the investigating com- 
mittee. 

The fact that the committee has retained 
crime investigators from a crime investigat- 
ing committee of the other House and the 
fact that we have been in session since Janu- 
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ary 6, and the Study and Invesitgating Com- 
mittee has not yet met, has caused a lot of 
people interested in the highway program, 
the objectives of this committee and the 
problem that the building of the Interstate 
System has created, to wonder, become sus- 
picious and lose confidence in what should 
be the committee’s real objectives. They 
have begun to believe that this has become 
a witch-hunting committee rather than one 
designed to investigate the policies and all 
the other problems that have no real relation 
to crime and criminal intent. Now if there 
is anything wrong and criminal going on in 
the Interstate Highway building program it, 
of course, should be investigated and brought 
to the public’s attention and I would be 
one of the first to join hands to doso. But 
I am not inclined, at this time, to put the 
48 highway commissions under the kind of 
a cloud of suspicion that this implies. 

Another point on which I want to dwell 
and focus attention is the fact that this 
committee is so much out of balance and 
inconsistent with the record of the House 
and Senate in setting up study and investi- 
gating committees in the past. Dating back 
to the 80th Congress, and this is the 86th, 
I find that in that Congress there were 6 in- 
vestigating and study committees appointed 
and in every instance, except 1, there was a 
majority of only 1 for the majority party 
and in that exception the majority was 3 
when there were 11 Republicans and 8 Demo- 
crats on the Select Committee on Foreign 
Aid, and in this study and investigating 
committee there is a majority of 6. In the 
81st Congress, controlled by the Democrat 
Party, we find that there were four commit- 
tees appointed, all of which had a one-vote 
majority with the exception of one—that one 
had a three-vote majority. In the 82d Con- 
gress, controlled by the Democrats, we find 
that there were four committees appointed, 
each with a one-vote majority. In the 83d 
Congress, seven committees, all with a one- 
vote majority with one exception. I imagine 
our investigation, if we went back further, 
would confirm that this has been a precedent 
of policy of the Congress. 

Here, in my opinion, is conclusive evidence 
based upon precedent, that the Public Works 
Committee of the House has entered into 
this without much thought or consideration 
and it could be charged as a deliberate at- 
tempt to make this a political committee 
rather than a true and honest investigating 
and study committee. Now, I call today for 
reconsideration by this committee of this 
problem—the problem of making this truly 
a nonpolitical committee and immediately 
get organized and adopt policies which are 
not yet known, but should be known and 
understood by the committee and the public 
and to do those things that will reinstate 
confidence in the original intent and pur- 
pose of such a committee. So much for that. 

Let me close with the suggestion that 
highways are more important to the econ- 
omy of our country than any other public 
works in which the Government participates 
directly or indirectly. They are the back- 
bone of this great country. They should 
have the best unbiased, nonpolitical atten- 
tion and direction that can be given to 
them and, of course, should not be sub- 
jected to graft of any kind. A concerted 
drive should be made to cut costs and make 
greater speed toward its early completion 
and to make it on schedule. You, the voter, 
are important in this. You can help. I 
urge each of you to contact your Congress- 
man and get others who have a direct and 
indirect interest in this proposition to con- 
tact their Congressman. If he is not a mem- 
ber of the Public Works Committee, ask him 
to contact members of the committee and 
urge their immediate consideration of some 
of these problems that are confronting our 
Nation today in connection with the build- 
ing of our Interstate System of Highways. 
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Have them stress that our highways will not 
be built on time to meet the growing need 
if something is not done now. Let us lay 
the groundwork now to do this job well, 
adequately and get it done on time. 

The year 1961 will bring before the Con- 
gress and the American people two reports 
of outstanding significance. We should be 
prepared to receive them by laying the 
groundwork. I have already referred to one 
of them and made some suggestions about 
it. As individuals concerned with our high- 
Ways you can easily visualize the import- 
ance of these studies—one wiil deal with the 
system's cost and one with the system's phys- 
ical makeup and direction. Again, I urge 
you and ask you to urge your friends when 
you return home—contact your Congress- 
man on the subject of highways. Do not 
wait until sometime in the future—when 
there is an other crisis like the one in 1959—. 
but do it now and let’s have the crisis 
averted. Be sure to tell your Congressman 
to get this problem solved. Some of you 
know of my interest in Lincoln, this man I 
consider ‘the greatest public-spirited patriot 
that ever lived. Once he said, and I quote, 
“But this Government must be preserved 
in spite of the acts of any man or set of 
men, It is worthy of your ever - effort. No- 
where. in the world is presented a Govern- 
ment of so much liberty and equality. To 
the humblest and poorest amongst us are 
held out the highest privileges and posi- 
tions.” 

I suggest to you again that nowhere, at 
no time, in the history has there been pre- 
sented a proposition as great and as im- 
portant as the Interstate System that has 
been presented to us. It is worthy of your 
every honorable effort—and, finally, good 
luck as together we tackle this great job 
and more importantly, the job of promoting 
the welfare of our country wherever we can. 
Thank you for this kind attention, 
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or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev is a man of many 
moods and unpredictable temperament. 
He proved this beyond a shadow of a 
doubt during his travels in this great 
Nation. He also is a man who is not 
unwilling to be abusive of the truth if 
he believes there is some advantage in 
so doing. 

I am thinking particularly of Khru- 
shchev’s recent remarks befére the In- 
dian Parliament in which he attempted 
to paint a picture of the Western nations 
as colonial powers, at the same time de- 
picting the Soviet Union as the great 
sympathizer to those nations in the 
world who are emerging from coloniza- 
tion. 

Of course, the fact the Premier neg- 
lected to mention is that the nations of 
the Western World, such as Great 
Britain, are those which are releasing 
the bonds of colonialism and allowing 
the people of parts of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America the national autonomy 
they desire. While this has been going 
on, it has been Soviet Russia that has 
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tightened the reins on its satellites in a 
form of domination far worse than any 
modern colonialism. 

Khrushchev’s remarks make it incum- 
bent upon the United States and the rest 
of the free world to make a sincere effort 
to tell the entire story about imperialism 
in the world today. The truth will show 
that Communist Russia is the only great 
imperialistic power. 

I submit for the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Key West (Fla.) 
Citizen, concerning Khrushchev and 
colonialism. I think it hits the nail 
right on the head. 

KHRUSHCHEV’s Bic Liz 


Soviet Premier Khrushchev is no stranger 
to the technique of the big lie. He showed 
himself to be a master of it in his address to 
the Indian Parliament. He beat the rapidly 
weakening, if not yet quite dead, horse of 
Western colonialism. He proclaimed the So- 
viet Union’s friendly sympathy with the 
emerging nations of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. He piously called upon Western 
Powers “to repay at least a portion of the 
looted wealth” of the colonies. 

All this, the things Khrushchev actually 
said and the implications he sought to con- 
vey, was a part of the big lie. For the truth 
is that the only great imperialist power left 
in all the world is the Soviet Union. 

In recent decades, and especially during 
the last few years, Great Britain and other 
colonial powers of the West have been cut- 
ting the ties of dominance over more back- 
ward nations. In many cases, patient, and 
sincere efforts have been made to help the 
newly freed peoples along the road to a bet- 
ter life. Contrast this with the Soviet Un- 
ion’s treatment of its satellite peoples, many 
of whom live under conditions of repres- 
sion and exploitation as severe as anything 
in colonial history. Contrast it also with 
Moscow’s ideological domination of some Far 
Eastern nations. 

Khrushchev’s trumpeting of the big lie in 
New Delhi was not unexpected. It does no 
harm to note again, for the record, that the 
truth is bigger than the biggest lie ever told. 
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HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, as the 
sponsor of legislation providing for full 
unification of the armed services, I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of the 
House an editorial from the Bridgeport 
Post, one of Connecticut’s most distin- 
guished newspapers. 

The Bridgeport Post editorial points 
out that recent disclosures of military 
training manuals which are stupid, non- 
sensical, and worse make it absolutely 
imperative that we have a single service. 

My bill, H.R. 9874, would accomplish 
the objectives which the Bridgeport Post 
regards as necessary. It provides for a 
Single armed service, under a civilian 
Secretary of Defense, and it calls for 
the reorganization of our Military Es- 
tablishment along functional lines. It 
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would not only mean savings of billions 
of dollars a year by the elimination of 
duplicate operations, but would, in my 
opinion, give us a more effective, more 
flexible national defense. 

Following is the editorial from the 
Bridgeport Post of February 20, 1960: 

Am Force Bans Iprori Book 


Further circulation or use of an Air Force 
manual linking the Nation’s churches and 
educational institutions with communism 
has been banned on orders of Air Secretary 
Dudley Sharp. 

It is-good to know that such nonsensical, 
idiotic garbage has been taken out of use, 
but the big question; which will be investi- 
gated, is how the happened to be 
written, by whom, and who authorized its 
use among US. servicemen? 

Whoever is responsible should be dealt 
with harshly, especially if the een or per- 
sons involved hold military rank. 

Chaplains and other members of the clergy 
discovered the manual issued at Lackland 
Air Force Base, Tex., after distribution of 
3,290 out of 6,100 printed copies had been 


to the situation as “outrageous and incredi- 
bly stupid.” That is exactly what the 
manual amounts to. 

In one place the thing says: “From a 
variety of authoritative sources, there ap- 
pears to be overwhelming evidence of Com- 
munist antireligious activity in the United 
States through the infiltration of fellow 
travelers into churches and educational in- 
stitutions.” 

The National Council of Churches is at- 
tacked by the allegation that 30 out of 95 
persons who aided in the revision of the 


by the charge that “even the pastors of cer- 
tain of our churches are card-carrying Com- 
munists.” 

It is bad enough to have manuals for 
servicemen on how to clean officers’ shoes, 
mix martinis, prepare salads, care for in- 
fants, wash dogs, etc., but this antichurch 
textbook is the worst yet. 

Evidence mounts almost daily that abso- 
lute unification of the services, under a 
tough boss or tough bosses, is what this 
country needs, to put an end to the nauseat- 
ing nonsense. _— 





Air Pollution No. 1 Problem 
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HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. : Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article which appeared in 
the Washington Post on Eebruary 28, 
1960. 

The article follows: 

Ficut on Auto-Causep Arr POLLUTION Tops 
GOVERNOR BROWN’S PLANS 
(By Morton Mintz) 

Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown of Cali- 
fornia has made enactment of far-reaching 
plan to control automobile-caused air pol- 
lution “the principal goal” of the State gov- 
ernment in 1960. 

His is drastic. It would require 
installation on antismog devices on new 
and, later, used motor vehicles. Failure to 
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comply would be an offense punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. 

Air pollution in which automobile gases 
are a prime factor have caused more hard- 
ship in California than in any other State. 
But it is widely considered a problem of 


all 
last week, Arthur S. Flemming, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
asked Congress to broaden and make perma- 
nent the Federal Government’s role in the 
fight against air pollution. 
SEVENTY MILLION VEHICLES 

The Nation has 70 million motor vehicles 
today. The Bureau of Roads estimated Fri- 
day that it will have 114 million in 1976. 

The California Legislature meets in spe- 
cial session Monday. Brown has warned it 
that the State cannot stand idle while the 
air becomes further polluted by “the curse 


program has an “excellent chance” of pas- 
sage. Brown himself said that the “vast 
majority of Californians recognize that smog 
is a menace to public health.” 

Brown said there can be no magic cure-all 
for smog. He declared that California “must 
work with diligence and determination to 
keep from falling behind in the battle.” 
The State’s population and industry are in- 

rapidly. 

In 1959, California became the first State 
to set standards for the safety of the air 
and for auto-exhaust fumes. Brown’s pro- 
gram would implement these standards. 

The Department of Public Health would 
get a $1.4 million motor vehicle testing lab- 
oratory and a motor vehicle pollution control 
board. 

The laboratory would test every plausible 
exhaust-fume purifier and conduct a contin- 
uing study of the whole problem of motor 
vehicle pollutants. 

On the basis of the laboratory’s reports on 
purifiers—at least 20 are being developed— 
the board would certify those that meet 
State standards and are practical. 


PURIFIER REQUIREMENT 


Every new motor vehicle registered or prin- 
cipally used in an air pollution county would 
be required to have a purifier within a 
year after a device is certified for the par- 
ticular make and model. 

The Governor’s spokesman said that 1962 
models would be the first that could be 
effected. The auto industry has said the 
cost would be in the range of $150 per car. 

The deadline for used commercial vehicles 
would be 2 years after the first December 31 
following certification of a purifier for the 
particular make and model. For used per- 
sonal cars another year would be added. 
These installations presumably would cost 
more than those at the factory. 

“At least until recent months,” Brown de- 
clared, “the automobile industry has been 
shamefully laggard in the development of 
effective devices.” The industry has repeat- 
edly and emphatically denied charges in 
this vein. 

The Governor said his program gives the 
industry an economic incentive to obtain 
certification of the devices being developed 
within its own ranks. He said that if de- 
vices developed by others are certified “the 
automobile makers will have to obtain the 
right to use these devices if their new cars 
are to be sold and registered in any ‘air 
pollution counties’ in the State.” 

The control provisions would apply in 
every county in which a majority of the 
board of supervisors invoked them. Brown 
said adoption of the program in the five 
most populous counties would control 60 
percent of the motor vehicles in California. 
Half the State’s vehicles are registered in 
Los Angeles County alone. 

The Governor said that it may be neces- 
sary to tighten the law to prevent a motorist 
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from fraudulently registering his car outside 
of an “air pollution county.” 

Brown said that if a certified device must 
be periodically renewed or repaired, “some 
form of local inspection may have to be 
devised.” At least one purifier now in the 
prototype stage requires no chemicals and 
is expected to last the life of the car. 

In addition, Brown would require all cars 
equipped with exhaust-fume purifiers to 
have a means of destroying the smog-form- 
ing hydrocarbons now vented out the crank- 
case 


The industry has developed a “blowby”’ 
device that does this and intends to put it 
on 1961 models made for the California 
market. The cost would be “probably under 
$10 per car,” a spokesman has said. 

Flemming urged the industry Wednesday 
to put the device on all new cars, not just 
those for one State. His testimony has 
brought no public reaction from Detroit. 


VFW Old Guard Post No. 2100 
Burning the Mortgage 
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HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars from my 
hometown of Everett, Wash., is going to 
do something March 12 that I wish our 
Nation could do—burn its mortgage. 

The veterans who are members of Old 
Guard Post No. 2100 should be com- 
mended for their accomplishments since 
the post first organized at Lake Stevens, 
Wash., in April 1930, due in a great part 
to Elwin W. Spriestersbach. The post 
has poeen a leader in veterans’ affairs, 
youth work, and community projects 
ever since it received its charter in April 
1931. 

When the post moved to Everett in 
June 1932, its members met in the 
Washington State National Guard Ar- 
mory. ‘These members wanted and 
needed a home for the post, so they 
worked toward and: finally purchased a 
site nearby for construction of. a mod- 
ern concrete-and-brick building. 

Construction began December 5, 1945. 
A year and 10 days later the building 
was formally opened. Now, a little 
more than 13 years later, because of an 
active and steadily increasing member- 
ship the Old Guard Post is out of debt. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the accomplish- 
ments of the post are due to the able 
leadership of its past commanders. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include the names 
of these veterans, beginning with the 
first, Clyde Pottruff, who took office in 
1931. They include: Dr.C. L. Lauerman, 
Otto Beilfus, Mel Knudsen, Ernest Swa- 
ney, Ellsworth Johnson, Gordon Steele, 
Thomas Phillips, Robert Knight, Clay- 
ton Wilbur, John Campbell, Harry Han- 
sen, Carl Olsen, Walter Callahan, Almon 
I. Spence, John Matson, Walfred John- 
son, Harry Spence, Joseph M. Torrey, 
George F. Thompson, Wilbur E. Ryder, 
Blaine Wise, Earl Ray, Harold Hall, 
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Kurt Kallstrom, Leonard Luce,- Morris 
Stevens, and A. C. “Jerry” Krekow. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I believe recogni- 
tion is due the present commander, 
E. “Fuzzy” Forsgren, and the post man- 
ager, Warren L. Scheel, whose efforts 
are contributing to the continued suc- 
cess of Old Guard Post No. 2100. 


Lincoln’s Education 
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Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Abraham Lincoln was one of 
the best educated men in the history of 
the United States. He had only a few 
months formal education. I only wish 
that parents today would realize that 
education is not necessarily something to 
be bought with money in some far off 
day when they send their children to 
college. Education is a knowledge of 
people and understanding of things re- 
gardless of how it is obtained. Educa- 
tion is a day-to-day process beginning 
long before we are born. I commend 
the following article to the attention of 
every American interested in education: 
WuHerE Dip LincoLn Get His EpvcaTion?— 


“THE AGGREGATE OF ALL His SCHOOLING Dp 
Not AMOUNT TO 1 YEAR” 


(By Samuel B., Pettengill) 


A little over 150 years ago a boy was born 
who grew to feel and express, better than 
any other man, the deepest dreams of what 
the American people have wanted them- 
selves to be. Who and what were his 
teachers? 

In 1858, Abraham Lincoln had lost his 
race for the United States Senate to Stephen 
A. Douglas. But 2 years later Lincoln was 
@ candidate for President. He was nomin- 
ated and in November elected. 

In June of that year, 1860, his friends 
asked him to prepare a short biographical 
sketch which could be used as a cam 
document. Lincoln did so, writing of him- 
self in the third person, and insisted that 
it be used without material change. 

In the course of the document he said: 

“The aggregate of all his schooling did not 
amount to 1 year. 

“He regrets his want of education and does 
what he can to supply that want. 

“After he was 23, he studied English gram- 
mar, imperfectly of course, but so as to 
speak and write as well as he now does. 


“He was never in a college or academy 
as a student, never even inside a college or 
academy building until after he had a license 
to practice law.” 

Lincoln felt, as so many do, that educa- 
tion comes from schools and books, and 
having had little of either, he felt he had 
little education. Whence then came the 
power to put in pure and limpid English—as 
clear as a Vermont trout stream—his letter 
to Mrs. Bixby, who had lost five sons in 
the War; the closing paragraphs of his Sec- 
ond Inaugural, and the Gettysburg Address? 
Whence, also, came the power to make 
speeches and state papers that march to 
their conclusion with the precision of & 
proposition of Euclid? 


Now, books are important teachers. One 
would not downgrade them in the least. 
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They open many doors and tell us many 
things, some of which we remember for years. 

A subject taught in school is like a whet- 
stone on a scythe. It may leave a little of its 
substance on the scythe, but it leaves it 
sharper. 

But books and schools are not as important 
as that from which they come, life itself, and 
then they_are important only as long as they 
are true to life, or some facet of life. ~ 

An anecdote of the late Charles Kettering, 
the noted inventor and research scientist, 
illustrates this point. Kettering had thought 
up some new idea as to how a piston could 
work better in an engine. Describing his 
idea to a famous engineer, the man said “It 
won't work.” Kettering asked “How do you 
know it won’t work?” The man said, “Why, 
every engineer and all the books on engineer- 
ing know it won’t work.” 

Kettering said, “But does the piston know 
it won’t work?” 

So they asked the piston by putting it in 
an engine. - The piston did not know it could 
not work. It did work. The books were 
wrong. 

Life is the great teacher. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson expressed this in a sentence worth 
remembering: “The scholar loses no hour 
that the man lives.” And he added: “The 
scholar recognizes his teacher in every man.” 

What we learn from contact with life, 
teamwork on the athletic field, competition 
in the classroom, loyalty to our country, how 
we sort out those we meet in life, those with 
honor, and those without honor—with what 
these teach us, we can go far with no more 
than one shelf of books, unless of course, one 
enters some specialty like law, medicine, or 
engineering. 

So the question remains, Where did Lin- 
coln get his education? 

In “Prairie Years,” Carl Sandburg says 
of Lincoln: “In wilderness loneliness he 
companioned with trees. * * * Silence 
claimed him as her own, In the making of 
him the element of silence was immense.” 

In describing the life of Lincoln’s family 
and the pioneer people with whom he grew 
up, the Encyclopedia Britannica says: 

“Many, if not all, frontier women of the 
old days were dreamers. Their lives were 
hard their emotions mainly sealed up, but 
all around them was the mystery of the 
primeval forest; they treasured it in 
silence. * * * 

“How had he gathered into himself a sub- 
terranean sense of beauty in words, whether 
it had grown out of long reading of the 
Bible, Shakespeare, and Robert Burns—the 
favorite books of his maturity—whether it 
linked back to his mother’s world, with its 
forests and empty spaces, its loneliness and 
its lampless nights of stars, who can say?” 

Yes, who can say? A great book remains 
to be written on how the wilderness and the 
prairie influenced the American character. 

Lincoln and all pioneer people learned to 
think for themselves. They had to. There 
was no one except an occasional preacher to 
tell them what to think. Families were 
often far apart and did not meet for days. 
There were no newspaper editorials, tele- 
phones, radios, or television sets by which 
pundits from afar could form their opinions 
and judgments for them. 

And so, without all these modern advan- 
tages which we possess, the pioneers were 
free from the mass mind, the “group think,” 
which is one of the curses of our time. They 
thought as individuals, groping for the truth 
and the right as God gave them to see it. 

Lincoln wrote his own speeches, He did 
not have the benefit of a stable of ghost- 
writers like the statesmen of our time, who 
read a speech to a nationwide audience and 
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often stumble over the words as if they had 
never seen them in type before, 

In his speeches and state papers Lincoln 

seldom. quoted anyone’as an authority for 
what he was saying. Occasionally he quoted 
Jefferson—his kindred spirit—and once or 
twice, Henry Clay. Few others. He was his 
own authority. He thought things through 
to conclusions that seemed right to him. 

Self reliance was his teacher, as it was of 
all pioneer people. “Trust thyself, every 
heart responds to that iron string.” Nobody 
ever taught Lincoln to use his vote so as to 
eat his bread in the sweat of other peoples’ 
brows. Lincoln made his own way, and he 
traveled far. 

The crude tools of the pioneers taught him 


their secrets.. The ax was put in his hands” 


when he was 8 years old and it was not far 
from his grasp until he was man grown. 
What we learn through our hands we seldom, 
if ever, forget. 

These tools taught him many things. They 
taught him how other people had to struggle 
to make a living. He learned the trades of 
the farmer, the woodsman, carpenter, stone- 
mason, surveyor, storekeeper, many others. 
And thus it was that he learned to under- 
stand people and talk to them in words they 
understood. 

We speak somewhat scornfully of a “Jack 
of all trades and master of none,” and of 
course, @ man must be master of something 
to earn a living. Nevertheless the tools of 
all these trades taught Lincoln many things 
not found in books today. 

Nature was his teacher. Think of Lincoln 
as a boy in the primeval forest of Little Pig- 
eon Creek in southern Indiana where the 
sound of an ax had never before been heard, 
where century-old trees grew nearly as tall as 
the redwoods of California, where there was 
silence and mystery and peace. Think of 
him looking up through the foliage far over- 
head to the blue sky of noon, or the bright 
stars of night—do you think he did not hear 
voices in the air? Do you believe he ever 
thought that a divine hand was not behind 
it all? 

Do you think’ he did not hear the same 
voices that the Psalmist heard? 

“The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth His handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech and night 
unto night showeth knowledge. There is no 
speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard. Their line is gone out through all 
the earth and their words to the end of the 
world.” 


The wilderness of southern Indiana 
echoed these words seven score years ago. 
We don’t hear them so well in a city apart- 
ment filled with TV and radio jazz. 

Poverty and privation were his teachers. 
They were close to him and all around him. 
From them he learned kindness, compassion, 
sympathy, understanding. He learned many 
things from living with poor people which 
rich men’s sons often never learn at all. Be- 
cause this was s0, people liked him and 
trusted him and later voted for him. 

It was thus that he could later write to 
& mother of five dead soldier sons in words 
no other man had ever put on paper. Only 
he could have made the Gettysburg Address. 

Lincoln never lost the common touch and 
so it came about in the terrible years of war, 
that the plain people of the North spoke of 
him as “Father” Abraham. He trusted them, 
and most of them trusted him. A stranger 
price and vanity, high office never spoiled 

m, 

Part of his knowledge came from books, 
but the mystery and the mastery of Lincoln 
came from life, the great teacher. 
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One of Our Number 
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lfishly service-rendering 
life, replete with fine and friendly acts 
Se hues eee ae eee 


or their heroics lauded and I woul 
the last to embarrass our colleague in 
this regard, I do want to mention that 
he was a civilian employee in the Philip- 
pines when the Japanese came. He 
volunteered as a civilian to participate 
in the defense of the Philippines. He 
was captured with the Army and spent 
314 years in a Japanese prisoner-of-war 


Russell L. Vittrup, acting in behalf of 
the Secretary of the Army, administered 
to him the oath of office as a major in 
the U.S, Army Reserve. I predict he 
will wear that honor well and continue 
to serve his country and his people ef- 
fectively, patrioticaliy unselfishly and 
most cheerfully. 

And so Mr. Speaker under the per- 
mission granted to extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recor», I am hap- 
py to offer the below clipping from a 
recent addition of the Mansfield, Ohio, 
newspaper: 

LeveriInc Now MAsor 

Representative Ropert W. Leverine, Demo- 
crat, of Ohio’s 17th District, was appointed 
a major in the U.S. Army Reserve in Janu- 
ary, Department of the Army said yesterday. 

Maj. Gen. Russell L. Vittrup, Chief of 
Legislative Liaison, Office of the Secretary 
of the Army, administered the oath of office 
to Leverine in behalf of the Secretary of 
the Army. 

Appointed in the Judge Advocate Generai 
Corps., Representative Leverine said, “I am 
deeply honored and delighted to receive this 
appointment. This military experience will 
offer many opportunities to serve our coun- 
try that I would not have otherwise and it 
will enhance my legal knowledge.” 

JAP PRISONER 


o 


The Ohio was serving as & 
civilian for the Government at the begin- 
ning of World War II and volunteered, as a 
civilian, to participate in the defense of the 
Philippines. He was captured with the 
Army in Bataan and spent 34% years in a 
Japanese prisoner-of-war camp. 

His book, “Horror Trek,” printed and 
published in 1948, is a graphic account of 
the defense of Bataan and Corregidor. 

He is the first survivor of the Bataan 
death march elected to Congress, 
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orp, I includc the following letter: 
Pesrvary 24, 1960. 
To the Eorror oF THE New York TIMES 
Dear Sm: Your leading editorial in Tues- 


1. Puerto Rico was certainly a ‘possession 

of the United States from the signing of the 

ty of Paris up till 1952 and during most 

that time was governed by an act of 
know as . 


gress was the retention of the Federal Rela- 
tionship established by the old Organic Act 
of 1917. This is clear from the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp for June 30, 1950, wherein 
Mr. Javirs of New York expressed his op- 
position to the bill for the reason that it did 
not give Puerto Rico the opportunity to vote 
for independence or statehood, but only the 
opportunity to vote for a new constitution 
within the structure of the old Organic Act. 

4. It was this new constitution (which 
modified, but did not abolish, the Organic 
Act and therefore did not abolish or 
the Territorial status of Puerto Rico) which 
Was approved by Congress in 1952. At that 
time no one had any doubt about what was 
done by Congress. 

5. However, in 1953, Mr. Sears, an official of 
the US. Government, declared before the 
UN. Commission for nonautonomous terri- 
tories, that the United States would no 
longer report to this Commission in regard 
to Puerto Rico, which by Public Law 600 of 
1952 had ceased to be a nonautonomous 
territory. 

Taking advantage of this declaration and 
presuming that a change from nonautono- 
mous to autonomous was the same as a 
change from a territorial status to one of 
independence, Gov. Mufioz-Marin began to 

the idea and proclaim publicly that 
Public Law 600 of 1952, had somehow given 
independence to Puerto Rico, and then 
Puerto Rico in its turn and by the same 
law, freely united itself to the United 
States in a bond of permanent associa- 
tion. This is not what Public Law 600 has 
done as anyone may convince themselves 
by reading it. It maintained the organic 
act as the basic law for Puerto Rico and 
by the organic act, Puerto Rico is and re- 
mains a possession of the United States. In 
fact one of the necessary conditions for ac- 
ceptance of the new constitution of Puerto 
Rico by the Congress was the retention of 
the Federal relations established by the Or- 
ganic Act of 1917. 

7. The result of the confusion being spread 
by Gov. Mufioz-Marin is that the New York 
Times and even the President of the United 
States are speaking as though Puerto Rico 
has been given its independence and is now 
independent but voluntarily associated with 
the United States. It is for the sake of con- 
tinuing this thinking that Gov. Mufioz- 
Marin is now requesting the Congress of the 
United States (Fernés-Murray bill) to 
change the terminology of Public Law 600 of 
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1952 so that the words “Federal relations” 
will no longer appear and that they be sub- 
stituted by the words “articles of permanent 
association.” This may continue the con- 
fusion, but it will not change the reality 
which is that only Congress can give inde- 
pendence to Puerto Rico, and up to the pres- 
ent there is no evidence that that has been 
the intention of Congress, and the recent 
congressional investigation regarding the 
Fernés-Murray bill which was held in Puerto 
Rico last December, made that quite clear. 

8. When the New York Times states that 
“Puerto Rico does not belong to the United 
States” and “Puerto Ricans themselves have 
chosen the commonwealth status and are 
equally free to choose independence or ask 
for statehood,” and when Gov. Mufioz-Marin 
states: “We are happy to say that Puerto 
Rico is a proud, free, self-governing Com- 
monwealth, joined to the United States by 
her own choice’—these are all statements 
which do not square with the legal realities, 
and which usurp the powers of Congress over 
territories or possessions of the United 
States. Puerto Rico up to 1952 had been a 
nonautonomous territory or possession of the 
United States. In 1952 Congress made it 
an autonomous territory, and that is where 
we stand at present and until Congress does 
something about it. It would seem that the 
people of Latin America have more reason 
for suspecting our statements than the 
Times is willing to admit. 

If we are ashamed to have colonies, and 
we should be, then let us get rid of them in 
a@ legal way and in a way in which there will 
be no room for doubt by anyone. The peo- 
ple of our colonies should be given a fair 
opportunity to choose between independence 
or statehood. If independence is not wanted 
and statehood is not practical at the time, 
there is still the possibility of legislation 
by Congress that will make all our present 
territories that do not want independence a 
definite and integral part of the United 
States (District of Columbia is not a State, 
but is definitely and integrally a part of the 
United States) with the assurance of state- 
hood if the conditions warrant it. But let 
this be done by act of Congress after con- 
sulting with the people concerned, since 
these are the only ones with authority to 
make the decision. The present condition 
in Puerto Rico is that Gov. Mufioz-Marin is, 
by his own will, imposing upon the people 
of Puerto Rico and on the Congress of the 
United States an independence which was 
never granted and a voluntary association 
which is absurd unless independence has 
first been granted. 

JAMES McManvs. 

Ponce, P. R. 


Top Level Advisory Group Proposed by 
McDonald 
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Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I conclude the following: 

[From the Steel Labor, March 1960] 

Tor Levez Apdvisory GROUP PROPOSED BY 
McDoNALD—PRESIDENT EISENHOWER URGED 
To Name PERMANENT LABOR, INDUSTRY 
Team To Apvisz ON MaJor PROBLEMS 
David J. McDonald, international pres!- 

dent of the United Steelworkers of America, 

has renewed his proposal for Presidential 
appointment of a permanent Labor and In- 
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dustry Advisory Committee to consider major 
labor problems. 

“The Committee should be appointed by 
President Eisenhower to serve the dual pur- 
pose of keeping the Government advised of 
impending labor trouble and of keeping 
labor and management in constant com- 
munication between negotiations,” Presi- 
dent McDonald explained. 

ORIGINATED PLAN IN 1957 

A similar proposal was made originally by 
President McDonald in June 1957, when he 

proposed a special advisory group to keep the 
President informed of the wage-price spiral. 

At the time, he said the group should in- 
clude only those people directly involved in 
collective bargaining—-thus eliminating such 


* groups as the National Association of Manu- 


facturers and the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

President McDonald’s proposal won im- 
mediate support from Labor Secretary James 
P. Mitchell who reiterated his belief that top 
labor management meetings can help 
achieve industrial peace. 

Addressing a west coast meeting, Mr. 
Mitchell said that “outside-the-bargaining- 
table relations must become a practice in 
America if we are to meet the needs of the 
future.” 
Mr, McDonald, who renewed his 
recently at the annual civic achievement 
award dinner at Granite City, said that a 
“permanent advisory committee could snails 
a@ significant contribution to harmonious 
labor-management relations in a period in 
which friction has continued to grow.” 

He suggested a committee of 10 or 12 
leaders from both sides who would meet the 
President at least every other month to dis- 
cuss pressing problems. 

“We would need real ‘decisionmakers’ in 
the contract negotiation field including 
presidents or board chairmen of national in- 
dustries such as steel, coal, automobile 
manufacturing, and the railroads,” Mr. Mc- 
Donald said. 

DECISIONMAKERS 


The USW chieftain obviously had in mind 
the recent negotiations with the basic steel 
industry which ended with a 116-day strike. 
During the months of futile talks with the 
industry’s four-man team, Mr. McDonald 
charged that the real decisionmakers were 
not present at the bargaining table. 

“To those who have engaged in major 
contract negotiations, two things are im- 
mediately apparent,” Mr. McDonald as- 
serted. 

“The first is that only the really top (in- 
dustry) men have the authority to make de- 
cisions, The second is that there are six 
or seven nationwide industries in which a 
labor dispute can vitally affect the Nation’s 
economy. 

“If both sides could be kept in touch with 
each other constantly, major mutual prob- 
lems would not be left to build up to some- 
times futile contract negotiations,” he said. 


INFORM WHITE HOUSE 


Another function of the committee would 
be to keep the White House informed and 
advised on problems affecting labor and in- 
dustry. 

“It is my belief that President Eisenhower 
was poorly informed during periods of col- 
lective bargaining—often receiving his in- 
formation late or thirdhand. Under the 
proposal, the President would have the facts 
of what is occurring and would not have to 
rely on thirdhand information.” 

“Mr, McDonald said he was not criticizing 
US. Labor Secretary Mitchell. 

President McDonald charged that a new 
group of steel leaders and their nonfrater- 
nization policy was a major factor in the 
recent strike and contrasted their actions 
with the steel leaders of other years “who 
grew up with us and understood us, even 
though we had our fights.” 
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Speech by Carl Vinson Delivered at the 
District of Columbia Council of the 
Navy League Testimonial Dinner, 
March 3, 1960 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I submit therewith a speech by Car. 
Vinson, distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, crowded into his 46 years 
of intense activity and service in the de- 
fense of his country, Cart Vinson has 
become the symbol in America of na- 
tion military preparedness. His tower- 
ing stature has cast its protective shad- 
Ow over every nook and cranny of the 
free world. No man before him has giv- 
en more of his intelligent effort to mak- 
ing his Nation militarily capable to de- 
fend and protect the ideals of this 
Nation or the aspirations of other free- 
dom-loving peoples. He gave to America 
the world’s most powerful Navy. He has 
striven to do the same thing for the other 
branches of our mighty military ma- 
chine. He believes in preparedness in 
every sense of the word. He believes in 
modern tools to defend his Nation. He 
knows that a strong America is the only 
bulwark between communism and en- 
slavement. 

Mr. Speaker, for a matchless contri- 
bution over almost a half a century of 
effort in the Congress of the United 
States, on last Thursday, March 3, at the 
dinner following the conclusion of the 
Navy-Marine Corps Symposium con- 
ducted by the District of Columbia 
Council of the Navy League, where Car, 
Vinson was the guest of honor, he re= 
ceived a scroll from the Service Secre- 
taries signed by the Secretaries of De- 
fense, Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

He made the following address which 
I commend to every American: 

Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Secretary Gates, dis- 
tinguished Secretaries of the Department of 
Defense, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is not often, in one man’s 
lifetime, that he is fortunate enough to 
hear so many laudatory things about him- 
self as I have heard tonight. 

I must be the first to deny them; but I 
can assure you that I will also be the last 
to forget these kind remarks. 

I never dreamed that so many wonderful 
things could be said about me—as “crusty” 
as I have been diagnosed. 

So with all humility, 
gracious remarks. 

Usually, a man in public life receives all 
earthly praise in his obituary—or perhaps 
when he retires from Congress. 

An obituary is, in this instance, definitely 
premature; and if anyone is under the im- 
pression that I am about to voluntarily re- 
tire from Congress, I can only paraphrase 
the remarks of John Paul Jones and say “I 
have just begun to serve.” 





I cherish your 
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May I say to my distinguished friends who 
have spoken here tonight how very grateful 
I am for your generous statements. 

Mr. Gates, I also deeply appre- 
ciate your very kind and flattering remarks 
concerning my endeavors in aid of national 
defense. 

I cannot let this opportunity pass without 
expressing to you, sir, my high regard and 
admiration for the manner in which you 
have fulfilled the exacting duties of your 
many public offices in which you have 
served. 

You bring great credit upon the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. © 

In you, the Nation has a true and tried 
public servant at the helm. 

I especially wish to commend you for your 
recent directive with regard to your partic- 
ipation in the deliberations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

With this one directive you have left an 
impressive mark on defense organization. 

You have strengthened our great Joint 
Chiefs of Staff system, and at the same time 
have dealt a shattering blow to the advo- 
cates of a single chief of staff system. 

And you have vitalized and reaffirmed the 
constitutional principle of civilian control. 

I consider it a particular honor, Mr. Sec- 
retary, that you have presented this beauti- 
ful scroll to me upon. which appears the 
names of the distinguished Service Secre- 
taries and the members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and its great Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, for many years you played 
an ever-increasing role in the history of our 
Navy. 

Ca have watched our Navy grow. I 
have watched it grow from a second-rate 
power to the greatest naval power in the 
world, even though its primacy is now seri- 
ously challenged by the Soviet Union. 

Likewise, Mr. Toastmaster, I’ve seen the 
Navy League grow in importance and in- 
fluence and become a tower of strength in 
the effort to keep America in a constant 
state of preparedness. 

My recollections of the Navy League carry 
me back to my early days on the Naval 
Affairs Committee in August of 1917, and 
Josephus Daniels. In those days the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the Navy League did 
not always see eye to eye. 

The naval gentlemen who are here tonight 
probably would have endangered their ca- 
reers and possibly their personal liberty had 
they participated in a Navy League banquet 
during the Daniels’ days. 

Happily, that event was weathered by the 
Navy League and it emerged stronger and 
more influential than ever, just as it did 
when a former President appointed his own 
committee to inquire into the Navy League. 

You weathered those storms—and if you 
can weather storms of that magnitude, then 
you are indestructible. : 

You weathered those days because your 
organization was founded upon a rock, and 
neither wind nor the seas could dislodge it. 

From the first day of its organization, 
down to this hour, the Navy League has 
rendered great service to the Nation. 

I congratulate its not only for the strong 
support it has always given to the Navy and 
the Marine Corps, but also to the entire 
defense program. 

Such civilian groups as the Navy League, 
the Air Force Association, the Association of 
the U.S, Army, and others, play a vital role 
in America. 

It is through patriotic. organizations of 
this kind that the business interests of the 
country and the people, are made aware of 
the urgent necessity for continual progress 
in the technology of warfare. 

The greatness of the Navy League and 
the other military associations is found in 
the fact that they are always in the fore- 
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front of a sound, strong, preparedness pro- 
gram. 
This organization, and others of a similar 


The security of our Nation demands that 
in our defense structure we attain and 
maintain a flexibility that will permit us to 
cope with any type of aggression. 

In our defense thinking we must avoid 
the danger of over commitment to a single 
concept. 

That is why I say to 
have @ modern Army; and can no longer 
delay the modernization of our Army. Each 
Gay of delay affects our security. 

In addition, we must have an Air Force 


fore they have become an integral part of our 
arsenal 


And during this period of transition from 
the conventional to the ultramodern family 
of ballistic weapons, we must not forget that 
the nuclear weapons of the future, whose 
very usage implies world extermination, may 
make our conventional weapons even more 
important than they are today. 

That is why I say to you that we must have 


This means a Marine Corps of three full 
combat divisions and three air wings. 

We must give the Marine the men 
and equipment to fulfill the mandate of the 
Congress. 

We have a great Navy today, but I do have 
grave concern for it in the years ahead. 

We are not rebuilding our fleet as rapidly 
as it is becoming obsolete. 

. And this failure to: promptly modernize 
our Navy our security. ; 
When I first came to the Congress the bat- 

tléship was the hearthstone of our Navy. 

Today, the battleship is but a memory of 
past glory. 

In its place is the it carrier, pos- 

y pons system. 
It is versatile, for it can be used for prac- 
tically every type of challenge to our national 
interests, 


It is mobile, and thus difficult to find, and 
its location is impossible to predetermine. 

It is powerful in the weapons that it 
carries. ; 

But a new and even greater future lies 
ahead for the aircraft carrier as the result 
of nuclear energy. ‘ 

The Congress wisely the tre- 
mendous significance of the nuclear carrier. 
Thirty-five million dollars was appropriated 
last year for long-range planning for this 
second nuclear carrier. Unfortunately, these 
funds are still withheld by the Bureau of the 
Budget. : 

The action in withholding these funds 
adversely affects our security and seapower. 

By stupendous effort, with magnificent 
industry cooperation, brilliant planning, and 
outstanding leadership—the Navy gave birth 
to the Polaris submarine. 

But, now, that this child prodigy is close 
to becoming o , there are rumors 
that the child is to be taken away from its 
parents. 

Let’s not separate the child from its 
mother. ‘ 

Let the judgment of Solomon prevail. 
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Naval seapower, coupled with the versa- 
tility of the Navy-Marine Corps team, is a 
wee ee 


Dire sana net tet Wits ‘entque and vital 
superiority wither on the vine, because sea- 
power is entering a new and even greater 
age in the struggle for the preservation of 
the free world. 

Mr. Toastmaster, there is not one person 
among us who does not want to see a strong 
America. 

We perhaps differ only in the method by 
which we will attain this strength. 

And in this respect, I want to say that the 
Nation is indeed fortunate in having a 
Secretary of Defense, a Secretary of the 
Army, a Secretary of the Navy, and a Sec- 
retary of the Air Force who are truly dedi- 
cated, patriotic Americans. 

I have worked with many public a 
ants in my years in the Congress, and I 
say, here tonight, that the men who now 
occupy the important positions as the civil- 
ian heads of our military organizations have 
impressed the Nation with their competence, 
their integrity, their steadfastness, their 
service loyalty, and their outstanding lead- 
ership. 

My committee assignments in the Con- 
gress have placed upon me the responsibil- 
ity of derling with matters involving the 
security of our country. This has given me 
the opportunity of working with outstand- 
ing civilian, military, and naval leaders. 

As a result, I have known some of the fin- 
est men America has to offer. 

My life has been enriched by these mem- 
ories, 

But, tonight will be the brightest star in 
all piy memory. 





Women’s American ORT 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in many 
communities throughout the country, 
today, March 2, was celebrated by 
thousands of our most dedicated fellow 
citizens as ORT Day. 

The ORT, as our colleagues know, is 
the Organization for Rehabilitation 
Through Training which is devoted to the 
humanitarian work of rehabilitating 
Jewish people who are in need wherever 
they may be throughout the free world. 

ORT Day this year marks the 80th an- 
niversary of the World ORT Union and 
the 33d year of service of the Women’s 
American ORT. In this period, several 
million of their fellow Jews have been 
helped in a way that merits the under- 
standing and support of all our people. 

ORT .is based on the principle that 
people should be helped to develop their 
God-given talents and innate abilities 
and aided in becoming useful and pro- 
ductive .citizens of the free world. Its 
program emphasizes vocational train- 
ing and it has served displaced and un- 
derprivileged people whose potential con- 
tribution would otherwise have been lost 
to society and who themselves would 
otherwise have been denied the fruits and 
satisfaction of useful lives. Through its 
631 vocational training installations in 
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19 countries, ORT has offered young peo- 
ple and adults the means of learning 
valuable industrial skills and thereby of 
participating in a productive way in the 
economic life of their countries. 

It is fitting, Mr. Speaker, that we, the 
friends of the ORT program, salute the 
55,000 members of the Women’s Ameri- 
can ORT and the 100,000 members of 
other American ORT Federation affili- 
ates on this happy occasion, and wish 
them well as they prepare for years of 


‘ever greater and more beautiful service 


to humanity. 





Alternative Farm Legislation 
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HON. THOMAS M. PELLY- 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago, Charles B. Shuman, president of 
American Farm Bureau Federation, la- 
beled the farm bill recently introduced 
by 16 Democratic House Members as a 
“step toward collectivization.” 

Mr. Shuman has attacked as “rigged” 
the recent prognostications given the 
House Committee on Agriculture which 
foresee a sharp drop in farm income if 
controls were eliminated and price sup- 
ports reduced or abandoned. He said 
such studies had been based on arbi- 
trary and unrealistic assumptions. 

If the existing surplus commodities 
owned by the Federal Government were 
not hanging over the domestic market, 
it would seem that an existing damper 
on prices of these commodities would 
be removed. ‘Thus, my bill, H.R. 10350, 
to eliminate acreage and price controls 
has a cushion because the existing sur- 
pluses would be used only to feed starv- 
ing and hungry people.without disrupt- 
ing domestic or foreign marketings. 

No large organized pressure groups 
favor legislation such as mine, but indi- 
viduals who.hear about its provisions do 
support my bill. 

Here are typical letters from scores of 
supporting communications which I have 
received from all over the country: 

KIRELAND, WASH., March 1, 1960. 
Hon. THomas Petty, 
Representative From weshinevom, 
House Office 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to congratulate you for 
introducing a bill in the House to eliminate 
price supports of wheat. In my opinion price 
supports should have been either eliminated 
or modified long ago. Your bill seems to 
be a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Benson has worked long and diligently 
to improve the farm program. Politically 
selfish interests have too long delayed any 
effective action to correct or curb the waste 
which has resulted. I urge Republicans and 
Democrats alike to support Mr. Benson. 

To further express my interest in the bill 
and its passage I am sending a copy of this 
letter to the other Representatives from our 
State. I shall be interested to see what 
success the bill realizes. 

Although I am a registered Democrat, it 
has been your positive action which has 
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prompted me to write my first letter to an 
elected Representative. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. Jerry R. Grerer. 
BLOOMINGTON, INpD., March 3, 1960. 

Dear Mr. PELLY: I read in the Indianapolis 
Star about your bill to free the farmers from 
Government regulations. I have long won- 
dered why some lawmaker doesn’t propose 
such a thing. It seems to me to be the only 
cure for the farmers’ ills and the consumers’ 
high prices; however, I’m fairly confident 
that such a drastic course would have to 
come gradually to prevent a large-scale de- 
pression among farmers. Does your bill 
have a provision for doing this a little at a 
time? I hope it also provides for doing away 
with the large farm surpluses. - 

I’m no economist but I lived on a farm for 
16 years and have a lifelong interest in 
agricultural problems, I’m a college gradu- 
ate and also hold a master’s degree. 

Keep up the-good work. . ~ 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. JoHN B. Irwin. 





The Christian Science Monitor Is Right: 
Rejecting Dictators Isn’t Enough 
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or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the March 3, 1960, issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor. The edi- 
torial notes the value of the President’s 
South American trip, then adds: 

But further action is needed in this field. 
Presidents Lieras Camargo of Colombia and 
Betancourt of Venezuela deserve recognition 
and praise from Mr. Eisenhower for the 
sacrificial devotion they have shown in re- 
storing freedom to their nations. For rea- 
sons of timing, their countries have not been 
included on the President’s tour. But some 
means of public recognition can, and should, 
be found to give support to them and their 
peoples. 


The editorial follows: 
ReJectine Dictators Isn’t ENouGH 


“T have heard it said that the United 
States supports dictators. This is ridicu- 
lous. * * * We repudiate dictatorship in 
any form, right or left.” (President Hisen- 
hower, speaking in Chile.) 

The blunt words of repudiation have long 
been needed. Indeed, what is “ridiculous” is 
not that some Latin Americans thought 
Washington supported dictators but that 
Washington sometimes carelessly did lend 
support to dictators. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s four-nation tour has done 
much to make it clear that the American 
conscience has not lost its vigor in wishing 
other peoples free to be governed by their 
own consent. 

But the direct and unequivocal denuncia- 
tion of dictatorships is only half of what the 
United States needs to mend its political 
friendship with its southern neighbors. 

More should be done to encourage the 
democratic regimes that have replaced dic- 
tators—and had to struggle with inherited 
bankruptcy in treasuries and in political in- 
stitutions, 
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In the past decade seven dictatorships have 
fallen in Latin America. Not all have been 
replaced by free systems. But dictatorship 
is on its last legs. So speaking out strongly 
against dictatorship, while welcome, is not 
so much an act of bravery as of overdue com-~- 
munication. 

Mr. Eisenhower is superb at earnest com- 
munication. He can make ideals felt. He 
has done much to lend support to four im- 
portant democratic leaders struggling with 
economic, political, and social problems. 

But further action is needed in this field. 
Presidents Lleras Camargo of Colombia and 
Betancourt of Venezuela deserve recognition 
and praise from Mr. Eisenhower for the sac- 
rificial devotion they have shown in restor- 
ing freedom to their nations. For reasons 
of timing, their countries have not been 
included on the President’s tour. But some 
means of public recognition can, and should, 
be found to give support to them and their 
peoples. 

The taste of irony still lingers there. It 
is remembered that Washington decorated 
Venezuela’s malign General Pérez Jiménez, 
and let its arms help support tyrants under 
the banner of nonintervention—despite its 
swift action against a dictatorship of the 
left in Guatemala. 

One potential liberator may have served 
as @ spokesman for all when he said: “I 
didn’t specially enjoy being carried to fail 
in a jeep with a sign on it, saying: ‘Gift of 
the People of the United States to the People 
of Nicaragua.’ ” 

Fortunately this era of blundering lies 

‘mostly in the past, struck down by stones 
hurled at Mr. Nrxon 2 years ago. 

But Mr. Eisenhower's excellent missionary 
work of the past 2 weeks should be extended, 
by word if-not by visit, to other peoples 
emerging from tyranny and poverty. The 
clear (to Washington) change in Washing- 
ton’s Official attitude is not clear to others 
until it is communicated in forthright 
words—and acts. No medals are needed. 
But encouragement is. 





Washington Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following Newsletter of March 5, 
1960: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce AuGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 
Magrcs 5, 1960. 

Civil rights legislation dominates the Wash- 
ington scene, snow and ice notwithstanding. 
The round-the-clock Senate filibuster is now 
an entertainment to see, and many throng 
the Senate galleries. Southern Senators, 
working in shifts, show no visible tiring. 
Most Senators do not want to vote to invoke 
cloture, the shutting off of debate, because of 
their high valuation of their unlimited free- 
dom to speak. Most would not want to be 
shut off on other issues. Curtailing debate 
on civil rights would set the precedent for 
curtailing debate on other issues. Unfor- 
tunately, the Southern effort now results 
mainly in crystallizing the opposition to the 
Southern viewpoint. True, these speeches 
for and against are for “home consumption” 
of the respective Senators. Meanwhile, other 
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legislation is backlogged and delayed, To 
many of us, this in itself is not an unfortu- 
nate development. The truth is, as I see it, 
we pass too much legislation anyway, and 
any reduction of our legislative output could 
be in the national. interest. 

Just what does the Senate civil rights bill 
involve? Is it a voting rights matter alone? 
Absolutely not. Behind the voting rights’ 
masquerade is much more—including forced 
integration and massive Federal aid to edu- 
cation. Briefly, here is an analysis of the 
bill: Section 1, $10,000 fine or 2 years im- 
prisonment for interfering with or obstruct- 
ing school integration. (So your letter or 
chance remarks could land you in jail.) Sec- 
tion 2, creates a new Federal crime for bomb- 
ing religious or educational properties and 
fleeing across State lines. Section 3, local 
election officials must keep voting records 3 
years and turn them over to the Federal 
Justice Department. Section 4, Federal 
grants and aid for local schools that desegre- 
gate. Section 5, Federal Government pro- 
vides schools for children in areas where pub- 
lic schools are closed to avoid integration. 
Section 6, a commission would be set up to 
seek to eliminate racial discrimination in 
jobs. (Where now is the right to hire and 
fire?) Section 7, Federal referees would 
oversee local election. Here finally the bill 
is related to voting rights—which now is 
a State matter. 

The truth is, as I’ve testified before, we 
are not even defining what civil rights are, 
besides the right to vote. The solution pro- 
posed by this bill could easily create more 
civil wrongs. What happens to our other 
civil rights and freedoms—freedom to speak, 
write, assemble, to hire and fire and not the 
least, the freedom from Federal persecution, 
bureaucraey, and increased taxation to pay 
for it all. Forgotten is the fact that there 
are 175 million Americans, only 19 million 
of whom are Negroes. Must rights of the 
majority be trampled by overzealous efforts 
to protect a minority? Under all this lies 
the mistaken judgment of politicians seek- 
ing votes by any method.. Should- increased 
riots develop in the South, the more se- 
rious tinder boxes of racial tension in the 
North could erupt. * * * Philadelphia, New 
York, Detroit, and others. The politicians 
pushing civil rights for political gain will 
then suffer—but so will all the people in 
their areas. Meanwhile, in the Senate south- 
ern supporters of this exaggerated civil rights 
bill could become heroes by toning down the 
bill and controversy they enflamed. 

“A bill to amend the Trading With the 
Enemy Act so as to provide for certain pay- 
ments for the relief of rehabilitation of 
needy victims of Nazi persecution, and for 
other purposes” provoked my opposition in 
floor debate. Whether good or bad, I know 
the measure was too little understood by 
Members of the House. Everyone is in 
favor of assisting victims of persecution, but 
when it comes to authorizing the expendi- 
ture of a half million dollars, I insist that 
the purposes, and. especially the “for other 
purposes” provision of the bill, be clearly 
understood. No adequate explanation was 
given the House as to why the United States 
should give $500,000 to a private organiza- 
tion to settle claims when those who were 
persecuted, their y taken (now held 
by the United States), left no heirs. (This 
bill treats only with heirless property.) By 
what curious logic do we transfer the prop- 
erty of people now dead and which we ac- 
quired during the war, to present perse- 
cutees, wholly unrelated to the original 
property owners, through the agency of a 
private organization? Like the iceberg, there 
could be more here than meets the eye. 
Regardless of the merit of the bill’s ulti- 
mate aim, it struck me as a good example 
of a slipshod way to legislate. 
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AFL-CIO Opposes Interest Rate Hike 
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or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


O¥ PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, opposition is growing to H.R. 
10590, the so-called compromise bill to 
remove the 4%4-percent ceiling on long- 
term Government bonds. 

Opponents of the bill have little confi- 
dence in the Eisenhower administration’s 
fiscal and monetary policies. Its short- 
comings in this area have been well- 
documented by the majority views of the 
Joint Economic Committee in its report 
on “Employment, Growth, and Price 
Levels” and - its “1960 Joint Economic 
Repo 

Eee debt-management fail- 
ures have increased the interest rates 
paid on Government securities by 63 per. 
afr eaten 





President’s budget. 
period the national debt has risen from 
$266 billion to $290 billion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following letter and state- 
ment of the AFL—CIO opposing the-in- 
terest rate hike and an extract from my 
radio address of February 27-28 on this 
important subject: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION 
al LaBOR AND CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1960. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: Since World War i 


brief statement, summarines the, season. for 
our view. 

It shows that since 1953 hard money has 
been a persistent objective of the adminis- 


been justified on one pretext after another 
even when more effective and equitable ways 
of achieving monetary objectives have been 
available, 

It further documents the tremendous 
costs that ever higher interest rates have 
heaped upon millions of wage earners and 
other private borrowers as well as on gov- 


interest rates which hurt so many while re- 
economic 


tarding growth. 

Because the issue is so vital, we hope you 
will read our short statement before your 
own decision is finally made. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW 


J. Bremri.ter, 
Director, Department of Legislation. 











AFL-CIO STATEMENT OPPOSING THE PRESI- 
DENT’s Proposal To BREACH THE 4% PER- 
CENT INTEREST RaTeE Ceminc ON LONG-TERM 
Bonps 5 
The AFL-CIO continues to hold that Con- 

gress need not, and should not, lift the in- 

terest rate ceiling on long-term bonds (of 5 

years duration or more) nor should it give 

the President authority to raise it, for many 

The scarcity of loanable funds over 

last has been due essentially to 

tors related to the recovery 
the 1957 recession. For example, the 
inven buildup of last year and the 

large Federal deficit in 1959 contributed to 
@ rapid increase in the demand for loans. 
But inventory growth has now begun to 
subside, the current budget is expected to be 
in balance, and the fiscal 1961 budget will 
show a sizable surplus. These events and 
other factors have reduced pressure in the 
money market and interest rates have ré- 
cently tended down. 

It is reasonable to assume, as a@ conse- 
quence, that U.S. long-term bonds may soon 
attract buyers without the enticement of 
rates above the current ceiling. rk 

(2) The record of the administration 
doesn’t support the sense of urgency to sell 
long-term bonds and “stretch out” the debt 
which it alleges exists. 

During the years from 1953 to 1959 when 
interest rates were much lower, the Treas- 
ury showed no comparable rush to sell long- 
term bonds in order to stretch out the debt. 
Because of its action or inaction, the ma- 
turity of the Federal debt actually declined 
substantially during those 6 years. 

It should be further noted that the use of 
long-term marketable obligations by the 
Treasury is not and has not been a major 
source of Federal . For example, a 
year ago—before the clamor to raise the in- 
terest rate ceiling was heard—the total in- 
terest bearing debt was $283 billion. How- 
ever, about $147 billion of this total—or, 
roughly 50 percent—represented marketable 
Treasury obligations. Of these, only $39 bil- 
lion were obligations maturing in 5 years or 
more. By way of contrast, over $48 billion 
of a smaller debt was in long-term bonds 
exceeding 5-year duration at the beginning 
of 1953 when the administration took over. 

(3) Although the Consumer Price Index 
rose less than 1 percent in 1959 over 1958, 
Government spokesmen, from the President 
on down, have been helping to drive buyers 
out of the bond market by their own in- 
cessant and irresponsible scare-taik about 
inflation. No wonder savers preferred to 
hedge against the alleged inflation by buying 
stocks (and to enjoy the special—and un- 
justified—tax bonanza for dividend recipi- 
ents put into effect at the request of the 
administration back in 1954). | 

(4) The sale of long-term bonds at highly 
inflated costs at a time when interest rates 
have been at a 35-year high would unneces- 
sarily add billions to taxpayer burdens and 
further inflate all other interest rates as well. 

There are surely more prudent ways to 
manage our monetary system: 

The Treasury can continue to meet cur- 
rent needs through short-term borrowings 
on which no interest ceiling has been im- 
posed and on which the rates recently in 
fact have been going down. This is far 
wiser—since these commitments are quickly 
self-terminating—than to sell bonds of 20 
and 30 years duration which lock into the 
debt structure high interest rate obligations 
over a long term of years. ; 

The Federal Reserve Board could, and 
should, aid the Treasury by purchasing some 
long-term bonds itself. This would help 
stabilize bond prices and benefit both the 
Treasury and all bondholders. ; 

In the main, the sale of long-term Federal 
bonds should only occur when interest rates 
are low or at least, not abnormally high. 
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The administration, on the other hand, seems 
willing to add billions more to the crushing 
interest burden the public already pays to 
no advantage to anyone but banks and other 
lenders. 

Already the debt burden under this admin- 
istration has increased staggeringly. Al- 
though the debt itself has risen less than 6 
percent since fiscal 1946, interest payments 
have skyrocketed almost 100 percent. These 
payments totaled $6.4 billion in fiscal 1954, 
the first year after the new administration 
took over. By the end of fiscal 1960, they will 
have reached $9.4 billion. - 

Today, 12 cents out of every $1 collected 
in Federal revenue is being paid out as inter- 
est to those who own the Federal debt. 

It is instructive to recall some additional 
recent monetary history. 

From the time Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey boosted interest rates on long- 
term U.S. bonds back in 1953, tight money 
apparently has been a major administration 
objective. Except during the depths of the 
recessions of 1954-55 and 1957-58, interest 
rates have been continuously pushed up by a 
combination of Treasury-Federal Reserve ac- 
tions—all avowedly to stop inflation and 
assure adequate economic growth. 

Since 1952, as a consequence, the overall 
interest rate rise—including the costs of both 
Government and private borrowing—has 
been nearly 100 percent. 

Theoretically, high interest rates are sup- 
posed to reduce inflationary rressures by cur- 
tailing spending. However, tight money has 
not deterred spending by wealthy corpora- 
tions and individuals who do not need to 
borrow to meet their investment or consump- 
tion needs. 

Furthermore, high interest rates have 
transferred billions from the incomes of 
working people and other borrowers to the 
lenders who provide not one cent of addi- 
tional service for the higher price they receive 
for their loans. 

Milliions of average American families have 
been grievously hurt by tight money. For 
example, over the last 2 years alone higher 
interest charges on a 25-year $10,000 FHA 
mortgage loan have added over a thousand 
dollars to the cost of buying a home and 
installment purchases of all kinds have be- 
come similiarly more costly. As taxpayers, 
American families not only must bear billions 
more in Federal interest charges but the cost 
of carrying State and local debt has soared as 
well. For example, recent high interest rates 
will ultimately make the real cost of a class- 
room almost double the construction cost of 
the room, 

Is there any wonder that the net profits of 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System 
shot up 75 percent between 1952 and 1958 
while personal income from interest pay- 
ments skyrocketed from $12.1 billion in 1952 
to $22.5 billion in 1959, a 90-percent rise? 

What is more, it is evident that many fac- 
tors besides interest rates influence consumer 
and business demand and that tight money 
surely has not immunized America from ris- 
ing prices. This is particularly true in the 
case of enterprises that can administer their 
own prices upward—like steel, auto, oii, 
drugs, etc —without any regard at all for the 
actual level of demand or of interest rates. 

Moreover, higher interest rates themselves 
increase all prices: they inflate the cost of 
raising a family, of financing Government 
services, of operating a farm, and of running 
any other business—and particularly a small 
or moderately sized one. Thus, higher in- 
terest costs are themselves a major price 
factor in the rising price level. 

Finally, ever-higher interest rates have 
not brought the growth and stability the 
American economy needs. On the contrary, 
during the postwar years from 1947 to 1953 
our average annual rate of real economic 
growth was 4.7 percent, but after 1953 it 
dwindled to 2.3 percent. Moreover, we have 
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already suffered two sharp recessions since 
tight money has been sanctified by this ad- 
ministration. Another recession is widely 
predicted by 1961 because, among other rea- 
sons, high interest rates and credit scarcity 
are already reducing new housing starts and 
threaten to slow down the growth of per- 
sonal consumption and business and Gov- 
ernment investment. 

The AFL-CIO recognizes that periods arise 
when abnormal demands upon an economy 
require temporary credit restraints. We be- 
lieve; however, that the efforts of the ad- 
ministration and the Federal Reserve Board 
not only have been ill timed but have also 
employed wrong methods. 

For example, acting as though the raising 
of profits for lenders was its major objective, 
the Federal Reserve Board has raised interest 
rates again and again when inflation has 
been the assumed problem and, therefore, 
credit restraint has been prescribed. But at 
no time since the Eisenhower administration 
came into power have bank reserve require- 
ments been raised—an action that would 
have restricted credit by_reducing the funds 
available to the banks for loans. On the 
contrary, since 1953, the maximum reserve 
requirement of member banks actually has 
been cut from 24 percent to 18 percent. 

Moreover, at precisely the same time Con- 
gress was first being asked to breach the 444- 
percent interest ceiling to help fight the al- 
leged inflation, the administration also was 
asking it to pass the “cash vault” bill which 
sanctions raising the money supply and thus, 
presumably, increasing the inflationary 
dan, 


for a higher interest rate ceiling does not 
reflect good economic judgment. It reflects 
concern for the gains of bankers and other 
lenders far more than the welfare of the 
entire Nation. 

Today, the American economy depends 
more than ever upon the wisdom of those 
who direct monetary and fiscal policies. 
Above all, old concepts must be constantly 


‘reexamined to make sure that they are re- 


sponsive to. realities in our fast changing 
times. 

Clearly, neither the Treasury nor the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board have been fulfilling their 
functions in this manner. While ignoring 
vitally important monetary and fiscal re- 
forms such as those proposed by the majority 
of the Joint Economic Committee, they con- 
tinue to adhere to outmoded classical and 
class-biased practices. ; 

It is high time that the monetary policies 
of the United States be geared to the needs 
of the Nation instead of the profits of the 
national banks. Until this happens, it would 
be irresponsible to give the President and the 
Treasury additional power to misuse, 
Rapio ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN GEORGE M. 

RuHopsEs, WEEU, WRAW, WHUM, Fesruary 

27-28, 1960 

This is Congressman Grorce M. RHODES, 
reporting by transcription from Washington. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
has voted approval of a “compromise” bill 
backed by the administration which would 
raise the interest rate ceiling on long-term 
Government bonds. A bill to accomplish 
the same purpose was rejected by the House 
last year. 

The interest rate bill is one of the most 
important measures to come before the 
House. It affects every American in his 


daily life. It would give power to the Presi- 


dent to set the interest rate on the sale of 
up to $5.8 billion worth of bonds each year— 
power which no other President in our his- 
tory has ever had. Heretofore, Congress has 
maintained control over the maximum rate 
of interest which the Government could pay 
on bonds issued for longer than 5 years. 
Just last month, a majority of the Joint 
Economic Committee recommended that the 


ger. ; 
It is our view that the President’s request 
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present interest rate ceiling be retained, 
after conducting a series of hearings and 
studies on this issue. The bill to take off 
the interest rate ceiling would repudiate the 
recommendation of these economic experts. 

The administration contends that the in- 
terest rate ceiling makes it impossible for 
the Treasury to market long-term bonds and 
forces it to issue short-terth notes at higher 
rates of interest, thus costing the taxpayers 
more for the money borrowed. 

Experts on the Joint Economic Committee 
and other opponents of the interest rate 
increase contend that there is no crisis in 
public debt financing which could not be 
corrected by administrative reforms recom- 
mended by the committee. 

It has been pointed out that a private 
business would be foolhardy to undertake 
long-term borrowing when interest rates are 
at their highest levels in 30 years. Yet 
this is exactly what the administration is 
proposing to do. Long-term borrowing at 
present abnormally high rates of interest 
would burden the next generation with 
many Dillions of dollars of additional pay- 
ments of interest on the national debt. 

The administration’s high-interest, hard- 
money policies have already increased the in- 
terest payment on the debt to a staggering 
total of nine and a half billion dollars a 
year. Such fiscal and economic policies 
have also curtailed our rate of economic 
growth at a time when the Soviet Union is 
forging ahead economically as well as mili- 
tarily. The serious unemployment problem, 
particularly in chronically depressed areas, 
continues to worsen. We now have almost 
as many persons unemployed in this so- 
called prosperity year as were unemployed in 
the recession year of 1954. This is at least 
partially caused by the failure of our econ- 
omy to expand fast enough to absorb the 
millions of young people entering the labor 
market each year. 

Opponents of the so-called compromise 
bill to raise interest rates contend that once 
the ceiling is lifted, interest rates would be 
boosted in every other sector of the economy. 
Directly or indirectly, this would affect every 
citizen. It would, for example, make it even 
more costly to buy a home because of the 
increased interest on home mortgages. This 
would have the effect of curtailing the build- 
ing industry and the thousands of related 
industries. Higher interest rates on Gov- 
ernment bonds would affect the rate of 
private borrowing, making it more costly for 
businessmen to finance inventory purchases, 
expansion, and,other activities. It would 
add to the cost of all goods purchased on 
time—from cars to household appliances. It 
would add to the cost of borrowing to fi- 
nance new schools, streets, and other public 
improvements at the local governmental 
level, thus bringing about higher local taxes. 

Liberal Democrats in the House are con- 
vinced that an increase in the ceiling on 
Government bonds would be harmful to the 
vast majority of Americans and only benefit 
a handful of large banks and insurance com- 
panies which grab up bond issues at the 
present inflated rates of interest. The so- 
called compromise bill, while it does not go 
as far as the administration originally re- 
quested, would nevertheless break the inter- 
est ceiling and transfer legitimate authority 
of Congress to the President. 

A bitter fight over this issue is expected to 
develop in the House. Liberal Democrats 
are pledged to fight this giveaway of more 
billions of dollars of taxpayers’ money to the 
big financial interests which now are calling 
the tune—not only on Wall Street but at the 
White House and here on Capitol Hill, 
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The Real Castro—I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Daily News is currently publishing 
a series of articles by two of its ace 
reporters, Joseph Martin and Phil San- 
tora, about Cuba’s newest dictator Fidel 
Castro. They bring to light many inter- 
esting facts about him which depict, the 
real Castro. The first installment in 
the series appeared on Sunday, March 6, 
1960. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert this article in 
the Recorp: 

CasTro:. PHONY PROPHET—JusT ONE MORE 

IN THE LonG SERIES OF CUBAN TRAGEDIES 


(By Joseph Martin and Phil Santora) 


Fidel Castro, who just 15 months ago was 
hailed as the Ethan Allen of the Sierra 
Maestra Mountains—a colorful, magnetic, 
swashbuckling combination of a canebrake 
Quantrell and Simon Bolivar—represents the 
latest in a long series of tragedies to be in- 
flicted on a long-suffering Cuban people. 

It is doubtful that most Cubans are yet 
aware that their idol, before whose picture 
religious peasant women burn vigil lights 
as they would before the Christ, is dedicated 
to communism. 

Only the more perceptive realize that Fidel 
Castro is a consummate actor, that far from 
the brave revolutionary battling against 
evil, he is in truth a physical coward, a 
double-crosser who has sent friends and fol- 
lowers to their deaths, a dictator whose only 
interest in his people is a selfish one, utter 
personal power. 


LITERALLY, HE IS STRICTLY FROM HUNGER 


Castro is the product of a generation of 
unrest and tyranny in Cuba. He was 
created out of the hunger of the Cuban peo- 
ple for a true liberator who would free them 
from the oppressions of the Batistas, the 
Prios, the Grau San Martins, the Machados 
and all the others who have systematically 
plundered the island and deprived them of 
democratic rights. 

But the Cubans have again been short- 
changed. Even those who have been able 
to set aside their emotions long enough to 
realize that their beloved Fidel is just a 
carbon copy of his bloody predecessors after 
all, hesitate to say so. They hesitate because 
they don’t want to believe they are in for 
another era of dictatorship. Of because they 
can be sent to “the wall” -before a firing 
squad as enemies of the revolution if they 
are overheard. 

The freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press promised by Castro while he was beat- 
ing his breast in the mountains before the 
fall of Batista have not materialized. Nor 
are they likely to. Free elections have been 
put off indefinitely. Agrarian reform has 
become synonymous with confiscation. 

Almost every popular figure, outside the 
tight little circle that includes Fidel, his 
brother, Raul; the Argentine Communist, Dr. 
Ernesto (Che) Guevara and close friends in 
the Red-dominated cabinet, has been 
“eliminated.” 

Some have been thrown into jail for long 
terms. Others have suffered fatal “acci- 
dents.” Still others have been executed out- 
right or exiled. 
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Castro doesn’t ilke competition. Neither 
does he like to have men around him who 
knew him when he was an embryo hoodlum 
in Havana University, when he was a 
bearded revolutionary potting farm animals 
with a high-powered rifle in the mountains, 
when he fied from the attack on the Mon- 
ag garrison and left others to do his fight- 

8 

_CIRCUS TRIALS AND EXECUTIONS 

To cover up his many deficiencies, Castro 
has adopted a familiar theme among Latin- 
American and South American reyolution- 
ists—vilification of the Colossus to the 
ee oe United States. He has kept the 

unger for excitement appewmed 
circus trials and executions. = 

He has jailed political prisoners in such 
numbers that he has been forced to free 
hundreds of thieves, dope peddlers, rapists 
and gangsters to make room for the enemies 
of the revolution. — 

‘ He has adopted Soviet-style brainwashing 
methods in dealing with these 
His torturing of these unfortunates rivals 
that of Batista, the butcher who preceded 
him, 


This series of articles will describe Castro 


tive audience. 
There will be a report by the investigating 
officer of the real story behind the disap- 
ce of Camillo Cienfuegos, popular head 
of the revolutionary army. 


WELL-FED LEADER, HUNGRY FOLLOWERS 


The exiled former chief of Castro’s air 
force, who flew munitions to Castro and His 
brother while they were in the mountains, 
gives his impressions of a man who sat 
around eating caviar and smoking big cigars 
while his followers went hungry. ; 

There are profiles on Rolando Masferrer 
and Gen. Jose E. Pedraza, the two men 
Castro fears most. 

Former chiefs of police, of intelligence, of 
the anti-Communist division of the national 
police cooperated in giving The News team 
an insight into the several faces of Castro. 
Each of the dozens of interviews was care< 
fully double-checked. In no case was in- 
formation on Castro accepted without con- 
firmation by sources unknown to the men 
originally interviewed. 

What emerges rips the mask of =e 
patriotism from the bearded face of Fidel. 
Castro Ruz, 

It portrays him as a schemer who always 
knew what he wanted—complete, absolute 
control of Cuba. It also shows that he was 
always a willing tool of the Reds, that he 
was carefully schooled in Communist tactics 
by Reds who had gained experience during 
the civil war in Spain. 

This communistic education has molded 
Castro into a catatytic agent that may, if 
not checked, crystallize the Red. cells in 
Latin and South America, placing Soviet 
satellites squarely on the doorstep of the 
United States. 

To understand what makes Castro tick, 
however, it is necessary to describe the con- 
ditions under which he was spawned. 

Communism is not new in Cuba. The 
first signs of the Red ideology go back to 
the late twenties, to Havana University, 
which has always been a fertile spot for 
revolutionary political doctrines. 

The first disciples of Cuban communism 
were Julio Antonio Mella (killed in Mexico 
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and whose ashes were enshrined on Reina y 
Escobar Street in Havana); Pablo de la 
Torriente (killed in the civil war in Spain); 
Aureliano Sanchez Arango (who deserted the 
Communist Party and became associated 
with President Carlos Prio Socarras); Juan 
Marinello Vidsurreta and others, including 
Raul Roa, currently Minister of State. 

From 1930 to 1933, Fabio Grobart, known 
as “El Ruso” (the Russian) was assigned 
to organize the Communist Party. On Sep- 
tember 4, 1933, communism erupted through- 
out the country, infiltrating even the armed 
forces. Soldiers wore Red armbands. 

The party lost some of its momentum, 
however, and during the next two decades 
was not a vital force in Cuban politics. It 
received another jolt when, in April 1952, 
President. Fulgencio Batista, severed diplo- 
matic relations with the U.S.S.R. The So- 
viet Embassy’s 126 employees went to Mexico 
where they began to apply outside pressure 
against the regime. . 

They instigated a plot to kill Batista. 
Among those who met with the Russians at 
Havana University were Francisco Calderio 
(Blas Roca Calderio); Lionel Soto, Alfreda 
Guevara, Antonio Nunez Jiminez, Vicentina 
Antuna de Carone, Dr. Raul Roa, and others. 


CORRUPT BATISTA WAS FAIR GAME 


‘There was no quarrel with the original 
Objectives. Batista was corrupt and fair 
game for anyone who wanted to free Cuba 
from his grasp. But all were accepted as 
members of the Communist Party, and that 
was important. 

It is significant that the group agreed to 
name Fidel Castro, who had won notoriety 
as a ganster at Havana University, as its 
leader. 

Look at some of the names thus far men- 
tioned: 

Dr. Raul Roa is currently Castro’s Min- 
ister of State. He has been a staunch left- 


ist for 30 years. He is famous for his 
fight against Machado in 1932, a very close 
friend of Jose Antonio Mella, the slain Com- 
munist leader, as well as other Reds. 


He is aggressively anti-United States, 
boasts of his huge library on Communist 
doctrine and has contributed articles to 
FPundamentos and Neustro Tiempo, both 
well known Red publications, 

Roa is one of the men to watch in the 
Castro regime. He is powerful, ruthless, and 
has Communist connections throughout the 
world. 


REVISED TEXTBOOKS LEAN TOWARD REDS 


Dr. Vicentina Antuna de Carone has risen 
to a post as general director of culture. She 
is an avowed Communist and fanatically 
anti-United States. She and other Reds in 
the revolutionary government have under- 
taken teaching reforms in which Commu- 
nist doctrines have been insinuated into re- 
vised textbooks. In the new Cuban history 
books, U.S. intervention in the fight for 
Cuban independence has been deleted. 

Trivial though it may seem, not the least 
of Dr. Antuna’s campaign has been the 
abolition of Santa Claus. 


Last Christmas, she arbitrarily prohibited 
the showing of images of Kris Kringle in 
all schools and department stores and for- 
bade the importation of American Christ- 
mas trees into the country. 

She also prohibited the selling of U.S. 
Christmas cards depicting Christ, New Eng- 
land scenes, carolers, and such. Cubans en- 
joy the US. version of Christmas and Amer- 
ican relatives of Cubans here were appalled 
to receive cards showing a bearded rebel 
holding a rifie instead of a beared Santa 
holding a bagful of gifts. On the card was 
the legend: “Merry Christmas in the Year 
of Liberation.” 

Cuban children, whose parents desperate- 
ly tried to decorate mango shrubs with tin- 
sel and ornaments, burst into tears when 
they sighted the fraudulent Christmas trees. 
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REPORTED PLANNING RUSSIAN SUB BASE 

Antonio Nunez Jimenez, director of the 
INRA—the National Institute of Agarian Re- 
form—was a leader of the Young Commu- 
nist League at Havana University. He or- 

the Cuban group that attended the 
Berlin Youth Festival and is an influential 
member of the propaganda and cultural sec- 
tion of the Communist Party in Cuba. 

Reports are that Jimenez is one of a group 
working with Russians toward the estab- 
lishment of a secret Soviet submarine base 
in Cuba. 

He is the author of a geography textbook 
that aims at the indoctrination of young 
readers. It praises Russia and violently at- 
tacks the United States for the part it 
Played in the Cuban War of Independence. 
The Batista government banned sale of the 
book, but it is in use in Cuban schools 


Along with others, including Dr. Antuna, 
he is responsible for the elimination of Eng- 
lish from school programs; English was a 
compulsory subject before Castro took over. 

In addition, Jiminez is the strong man 
behind the confiscation of U.S. properties 
and investments in Cuba. 

Lionel Soto studied in Moscow. He was 
secretary of the International Union of Stu- 
dents, a Red group created in Prague on 
August 27, 1946, to indoctrinate teenagers. 
His wife, Geisha Borroto de Soto, was in on 
the Russian plot to kill Batista. Both have 
places in the new government, 

Soto also helped put out the Carta Semes- 
tral, a Red publication outlawed by the 
Batista regime. 

Pidel Castro was eminently qualified for 
the job of putting into practice the Com- 
munist “Security Cordon” discussed at the 
20th Communist Congress and which had as 
its main objectives the occupation of the 
Panama Canal, the assassinations of Carlos 
Castillo Armas, of Guatemala; Somoza, of 
Nicaragua; Trujillo, of the Dominican Re- 
public, and Batista. 


FIGURED IN SLAYING OF STUDENT LEADER 


Castro had been involved in violence long 
before this. He was one of the principals in 
the slaying of a student leader, Manolo 
Castro (no relation), who was shot to death 
on San Rafael St. in Havana. He was also 
accused of being one of the group that shot 
to death Fernandez Caral, a sergeant of the 
university police. Fidel has a long record 
as a terrorist. 

What was Castro like in his student days, 
when he was earning the right to become a 
revolutionary leader? The News team talked 
to @ classmate as well as to police officers 
who knew him at the time. None can be 
identified for fear of reprisals against mem- 
bers of their families still in Cuba. 

“Even in those days,” said one classmate, 
“Fidel was a complex person. He was not 
particularly popular because he was a trou- 
blemaker, a swaggering individual who car- 
ried a 45 and who was habitually hatching 
plots against his rivals for honors in the 
political groups at Havana University. 

“The FEU (the Federation of University 
Students that later became a potent force 
in Castro’s successful overthrow of Batista), 
had rejected Fidel’s bid for its presidency. 
Pidel was angry and he became associated 
with an underground campus group—the 
UIR, the Union of Insurrectional Revolu- 
tionists. 

REGARDED BY FIDEL AS A MORTAL ENEMY 


“Manolo Castro had been president of the 
FEU. He had a police record. On one oc- 
casion, he was accused of the murder of 


Fernandez Fiallo, a professor in the school of ‘ 


architecture. On another occasion, he fired 
shots at another teachcr. 

“Fidel regarded him as a mortal political 
enemy; for Manolo had achieved a stature 
that Fidel aspired to as FEU president. At 
a meeting of UIR members, Fidel boldly in- 
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sisted that Manolo must be killed. There 
was opposition, but Fidel, still smarting be- 
cause he hadn’t made the team, insisted. 

“A group of students finally caught up with 
Manolo and shot him. Fidel is said to have 
been with them and he was placed under 
arrest. However, he was clever. The gang 
had gone to the home of a friend and put 
paraffin on their hands to remove any evi- 
dences of nitrate.” 

A police officer said: “Manolo Castro died 
en route to the hospital. A friend of mine 
on the force saw a member of the Fidel 
Castro group—Gustavo Ortiz Faez—-come 
running past Mario’s Restaurant near Nep- 
tune Street. He fired a couple of shots in 
the air and Faez stopped. 


HE HAD INFLUENCE EVEN I°T THE EARLY DAYS 


“Faez was a nephew of Grau San Martin, 
then president of Cuba, and pressure was 
put on to release him. The business of the 
paraffin took place in the home of Miguel 
Suarez Fernandez, an influential senator 
who was the patron of the UIR for the politi- 
cal help he could get from this illegal group. 

“Naturally, when Castro and the others 
were picked up and subjected to the test 
no trace of gunpowder remained. Then a 
judge came to the precinct and they were 
released. No trial was held. In other words, 
instead of his go'1g to court, the court came 
to him, He had influence even in those 
early days.” 

Castro hungered for recognition—any kind 
of recognition. He sought power and popu- 
larity on an almost compulsive basis and was 
an insatiable publicity hound. When a 
strike was called at the university—and there 
were many—Fidel would always be up in 
front, talking to newsmen, posing for pho- 
tographers. 

When he received a small scratch on his 
forehead during a skirmish, he bandaged his 
entire head and posed joyfully for the pho- 
tographers. 

He was impatient for success, burning with 
ambition. He passed a 4-year college course 
in three by cramming on the eves of exam- 
inations. And he was willing to do anything 
to erase those who stood in his way. 

His attempt on the life of Leonel Gomez, 
a student leader, is typical. Castro didn't 
know Gomez. He merely knew that Gomez 
had influence, that he was an obstacle in 
his path. He told a close friend he was go- 
ing to kill Gomez. _ 

‘“He didn’t even know where Gomez lived 
or what he looked like,” said a former class- 
mate, “but killing Gomez—who was only 17 
at the time—was too big a job for Fidel to 
handle alone, 


ASKED CLASSMATE TO HELP IN KILLING 


“He asked me to help and I refused, tell- 
ing him it was a crazy idea. He tried to 
enlist the aid of Rolando Masferrer and I 
believe that two of Masferrer’s men went 
with him 2 weeks later when Gomez was 
shot, though they didn’t help Fidel. 

“Fidel ambushed Gomez from the top of a 
stone wall outside the baseball stadium. 
He shot him in the back—putting a slug in 
his lung. 

“Gomez was walking down a crowded 
street when it happened. One of Castro’s 
friends, who happened to be in the area, was 
accidentally shot in the leg when Fidel 
opened fire. He was Fernando Freyre dé 
Andrade, a lawyer now living in Havana. 
Fidel never worried about where his bullets 
were going. 

“Gen. Juan Rodriguez, a Dominican exile 
living at the San Luis Hotel—he later took 
Castro on an expedition against Trujillo— 
hid him, gave him money and even switched 
guns in the event Castro was captured and 
they ran a ballistics test. 

“He came to me first, however. He was 
very excited and he told me he had just shot 
Gomez. He cried: ‘I need your help, I need 
your help.’ He almost wept—a great actor 
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this man. When he wants something, he 
can turn on the tears.” 

Gomez lived and Castro never came to 
trial. 

During those university days, Castro was 
somewhat less than a Frank Merriwell. He 
was a forerunner of today’s beatnik. His 
clothes were always rumpled, his fingernails 
needed cleaning and he avoided bathing with 
something akin to fervor. 

He seldom relaxed. One night, he started 
out with the boys for a night on the town. 
He had his 45 with him, as usual. He 
spotted a street light on Virtudes Street, near 
the office of El Mundo in busy, downtown 
Havana, and decided then and there to 
brush up on his shooting. He didn’t hit the 
light, but police swarmed to the scene and 
Castro and his buddies never did get to the 
bordello. 

He had an enormous appetite, something 
which stuck with him later in the Sierra 
Maestra. He liked hot, spicy Spanish food 
rather than the milder Cuban variety and 
could handle a terrific amount of wine—two 
or three bottles at a session. 

He ate so much that he frequently ran 
out of money and this sometimes got him in 
trouble. 

“One day,” relates a friend, “we went to 
lunch at Santa Fe, a beach near Havana. 
We pooled our money and found we had 
about 6 pesos and we were studying the 
menu pretty carefully. Not Fidel. He 
ordered a chicken and a bottle of expensive 
wine. We were worried but not Fidel. He 
said: ‘Let’s eat first and worry about it 
later.’” 


GENTLE GIRL FALLS IN LOVE WITH HIM 


“The bill came to more than 25 pesos 
($25). The owner came. Then a corporal 
and two soldiers came. They were going to 
arrest us but Alberto Perez Nodarse, whose 
father owned a large home at the beach, was 
finally allowed to sign the tab. 

“The next week, the incident was almost 
repeated. We went to Varadero Beach, 
registered at a hotel, ate the best and Fidel 
even wined and dined the owner, 

“He really made a hit with that man. 
When the time came to pay the bill, we all 
walked out of the hotel leaving our empty 
suitcases behind. Some of use were wearing 
two suits of clothes.” 

Castro was devoid of “any civilized man- 
ners and was extremely rude to women,” in 
those days. He never brushed his teeth, his 
table manners were terrible and the sleeve of 
his jacket served as a handkerchief. 

But curiously, Myrta Diaz-Balart fell in 
love with him. Myrta was a gentle girl who 
had lost her mother when she was 3. They 
were married in 1948, while he was still a 
student. 

During what might loosely be described 
as the “courtship,” Fidel’s sisters, particu- 
larly Lydia, used to give him money to buy 
small gifts for Myrta. She bore him a son— 
and then, a few years later, the marriage 
went on the rocks. 

Even then Fidel was drinking rather 
heavily. 

“You hear about his drinking on TV and 
radio during those long harangues,” said a 
classmate, “or about his drinking in the Sier- 
ra Maestra, but he was drinking cognac and 
taking benzedrine when he was a student, 
too. He said the combination kept him 
alert for his studies.” 


CASTRO COCKTAIL: BENZEDRINE, COGNAC 


Benzedrine and cognac—that’s the Castro 
cocktail that keeps him going on those 
talkathons. The cognac is kept in a teacup 
so that Cubans will think it’s the rum that 
Fidel is always pushing as an export. 

This, through the eyes of those who knew 
him intimately, is the portrait of the young 
hoodlum the Reds selected to launch what 
was to become the symbol of the new revolu- 
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tion. Castro was to give the caper some in- 
dividualist touches. 

In previous incidents, including an at- 
tempt on the life of Batista and Rolando 
Masferrer, he had always prudently left a 
door open for retreat in the event something 
went wrong. 

The incident at the Moncada barracks in 
Santiago was no different. Castro knew the 
attack would fail—he also felt it would 
give him the recognition he sought. 





We Can No Longer Afford To Waste 
Water 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, effective control of water pollu- 
tion is essential if our Nation is to 
and prosper. Once a plentiful resource, 
water has now become more precious 
than any other single resource we have. 
By 1980, the demand for water will 
equal the available supply of 600 billion 
gallons a day. 

Obviously, we will be unable to waste 
a single drop of water. 
water is wasted water, we must begin 
now to provide the necessary facilities 
and programs to prevent this waste. 

At the present time, it is estimated 
that less than $5 million a year is being 
spent on safe water research by all 
sources, public and private. I have in- 
troduced a bill which would improve 
this situation by authorizing the US. 
Public Health Service to establish five 
regional research laboratories in five dif- 
ferent areas of the Nation. In these 
laboratories, research would be con- 
ducted with an eye toward developing 
practical, low-cost ways of making 
waste-polluted water safe for use. 

An editorial in the February 22, 1960, 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn., 
commented on the need for this legisla- 
tion. I would like to include that edi- 
torial in the Rrecorp: 

WATER PURIFICATION RESEARCH Is LACKING 

One long-neglected phase of the fight to 
control ‘water pollution is research for im- 
proved methods of removing impurities. 
Present systems of treating municipal and 
industrial wastes do not remove or break 
down numerous chemical substances which 
are increasingly finding their way into public 
water systems. 





Congressman Lester JoHNsSON of Black, 


River Falls, Wis., recognizes this problem in 
@ bill he introduced to establish five regional 
research laboratories in different areas, to be 
operated by the U.S. Public Health Service. 

A water pollution article *in Good House- 
keeping magazine estimates that less than 
$5 million a year is ‘currently being spent on 
safe water research by all sources, public 
and private. It says that billions have been 
invested by industry in developing new syn- 
thetics and other products which now help 
pollute rivers, lakes, and wells. No one has 
accepted the responsibility for discovering 
how to counteract the effects of this type of 
pollution, 


Since polluted. 
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Doing the Week in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
* Monday, March 7, 1960 
Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, Edward 


J. Reardon, the Washington news corre- 
spondent of the Passaic (N.J.) Herald- 





mining of our country’s moral fiber 

presently taking place in publications 

and the movies. The article deserves 
command 


attention and should serious 
thought: 
DOING THE WEEK IN WASHINGTON, WiTH Ep 


Bestsellers today feature immorality and 
perversion. 

In the Post Office Department Building in 
Washington is a room which Postmaster 


to fashion legislation to strengthen Summer- 
ss hand in prosecuting the peddlers of 
this filth. 


responsible for much of our juvenile delin- 
quency, for sex crimes, and in some instances 
for narcotics addiction. 

The subcommittee is doing its best to fight 
this insidious to weaken and 
eventually destroy the Nation’s moral fiber, 
Right now it is seeking to induce the motion 
picture and publishing industries to do their 
own policing. 

But it realizes that if the crusade is to be 
successful it must have help and that the 
most effective aid would be action at the 
community level. 

“Only when an aroused and persistent 
community conscience has been established,” 
it states in a recent report, “‘can we be cer- 
tain that the dealers in printed filth will be 
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thwarted in their devious design of getting 
their wares into the hands and minds of our 
youth.” 

As an example of what can be done at the 
community level, the subcommittee cites the 
suburban community of Arlington, Va. Here 
it was that the Northern Virginia Citizens 
for Decent Literature was about 
2 years ago in a small Presbyterian church 
circle of people dissatisfied with the quality 
of magazines on local newsstands. . 

The first goal was simply to ask the news- 
stand owners to look more carefully at what 
the yere selling. 

It was their conviction that an informed 
druggist would be as unwilling to sell maga- 
zines which might be harmful to the mind 
as he would be to sell drugs which would 
poison the body. 

Today, the group has the active support 
and cooperation of over 125 organizations, 
large and small, including civic groups, serv- 
ice clubs, parent-teachers associations and 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish religious 


groups. 

The first step was to ask other organiza- 
tions to join in an effort to canvass the en- 
tire county. Letters were sent to all church, 
service, civic, and school groups ee 
the purpose of the organization 
membership grew, research into the “ciiee 
and extent of the community’s problem 
showed that the originators had been com- 
pletely unaware of how much of this filth 
was on the newsstands. 

A large committee on standards was then 
established, composed of a cross-section of 
the member organizations, to develop criteria 
representing the average citizen applying 

contemporary community standards. These 
criteria were then approved by the entire 
organization. Using this rod, a 
lst of some 50 magazines which should be 
removed from newsstands was prepared. 

A few stands, where the majority of objec- 
tionable magazines were found, refused to 
cooperate on the ground their business would 
simply move across the State line. So a 
legislative committee was created by the 
organization. It went to work to obtain 
stronger antiobscenity laws at the local level. 
Result—the Arlington County Board ap- 
pointed a committee to study the problem. 
It recommended the State law be clarified 
and strengthened, with increased penalties. 

Meanwhile the committee on standards 
continues to check and keep the list of ob- 
jectionable magazines up to date. 

This is what one community has done to 
protect its against the merchants 
of filth who would destroy them ‘morally. 

It can be done in every community where 
people are sufficiently interested in the fu- 
ture of their children and the Nation. 


Timely Portrait on Trujillo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following news item 
which appeared in Dave Reque’s column 
on TV in the March 5, 1960, edition of 
the Washington Daily News: 

TIMELY 

CBS has moved up “Trujillo, Portrait of a 
Dictator” to March 17 from May, apparent- 
ly sensing that the benefactor’s subjects are 
about to show forcefully their unapprecia- 
tion of him. 
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Statement by Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr. 
ee Le ere 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement which 
deserves the very serious consideration 
of every person who depends on Ameri- 
ca’s deterrent power for survival: 
STATEMENT By THomas G. LANPHIER, JR., BE- 

FORE THE HOUSE SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 

COMMITTEE, MONDAY, Marcu 7, 1950 

I would like to thank the chairman and 
this committee for the honor of the invita- 
tion to present my views, as an American 
citizen, on our national space program and 
on what I consider to be the perilous state of 
our national defense over the next 3 years. 

As background for my remarks, I would 
observe that for the past 20 years, I have, 

ke many others, been associated in one way 

another with the defense effort of the 
United States. 

For more than the past decade, I have been 
directly associated, in the Pentagon, in the 
White House, and in industry, with the de- 
velopment of weapon systems of the hydro- 
gen bomb and ballistic missile era. Through- 
out this period, I have held a top secret 
clearance with the Pentagon and a “Q” 
clearance with the Atomic.Energy Com- 
mission. 

For the past 9 years, I have worked with 
Convair, one of the Nation’s largest and most 
versatile defense contractors. Convair is a 
division of General Dynamics Corp. which in 
its electric boat division, also builds nu- 
clear submarines for the Polaris weapon 
system. 

As Convair’s long-range planner, I have 
over the years, participated in the concep- 
tion, development, and production of super- 
sonic manned interceptors and antiaircraft 
missiles for our aid and fleet defense, and 
have been similarly employed on our nu- 
clear bomber, supersonic manned bomber and 
Atlas ICBM programs for this country’s re- 
taliatory forces. Also, during the past sev- 
eral years, with the advent of the Atlas as 
the bulwark of the national space program, 
considerable participation in the long-range 
planning for some systems in this field. 

Throughout this past decade, and particu- 
larly over the past 5 years, I have watched 
with growing concern the perennial de- 
velopment of defense budgets more and 
more out of joint with the technological 
times and less and less sufficient to meet 
the growing threat in the significant areas 
of ICBM’s, antisubmarine warfare and 
limited war deterrent. 

Three years ago, Gen. Curtis LeMay testi- 
fied before Congress to the effect that un- 
less our defense program changed from 
what was then planned, the winter of 1959- 
60 could find us inferior to Soviet Russia in 
‘modern military power. 

In the intervening 3 years, the only 
changes in our own defense effort have been 
to diminish it from what. it was then 
Planned to be. The Soviets, meanwhile, 
have led mankind into space with their 
sputniks. 

Last spring, along with the rest of the 
world, I heard President Eisenhower admit 
by implication that we could not meet the 
Berlin crisis, if force were required, with 
any alternative but national suicide. 

This winter, in the defense budget he has 
proposed to the Congress, I note with dis- 
appointment that the President has pro- 
posed no significant step toward arming us 
with a limited war deterrent for use in the 
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continuing crisis over Berlin and other, as 
yet unforeseen, but certainly potentially 
limited war situations. 

I note he has again asked for insufficient 
ballistic missile and manned aircraft to close 
the growing gap relative to Soviet Russia in 
the area of massive. weapon systems. 

And he has once again read the United 
States out of the space race while failing 
to take the simple steps currently possible 
to better organize the space programs the 
United States does have underway. 

Altogether, I believe my country’s defense 
forces and policies have been allowed to drift 
to the paradoxical point in time when the 
President can rightly say our armed force 
is incalculable and could today destroy any 
aggressor: and at the same time, I can 
validly say my country may this winter be 
in the process of losing world war III. 

I believe we are losing world war III for, 
among other reasons, lack of a sufficient and 
timely ICBM program, lack of a defense 
against a submarine attack, lack of a 
weapons program and policy to deter limited 
aggression, lack of a sufficient and timely 
space and, above all, lack of recog- 
nition that we are, and have been for a 
long time, actually engaged in world war ITI. 

We are engaged, in fact, in the only mili- 
tary phase of world war III we have a chance 
to win: the deterrent phase. And we are 
losing it. Losing it. to the extent that I 
believe we could now logically assume our- 
Selves to be in jeopardy of physical de- 
struction and likely to remain so for the 
next 3 years. 

This because modern weaponry, in the 
hands of the Soviet Union, can be assumed 
to have reached a qualitative and quanti- 
tative point at which our incalculable 
power to destroy an aggressor can now be 
itself destroyed, in the main, in a matter of 
moments. ‘ 

A revolution in arms has occurred on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain over this past 
decade. A revolution not yet thoroughly 

ized or acknowledged at the policy 
levels of the executive branch of our own 
Government but disturbingly recognized and 
exercised in the Kremlin. 

In the course of this technological revo- 
lution in arms, it is worth noting that the 
scientists, the engineers, and the producers 
of ICBM's and other ultramodern weapons 
have moved alongside the uniformed men 
of the armed services as combatants in the 
conflict against communism. 

Those in science and industry who are 
responsible for the continuing invention of 
weapon and space systems timely enough 
and effective enough to add to the deterrent 
can and do take pride in their contribution 
to the defense effort. 

Men of science and industry deserve bet- 
ter recognition than they generally get for 
the major role they play in maintaining 
the quality of the deterrent force in being. 
They also should be afforded readier access 
to such information as our intelligence 
sources May have developed regarding ex- 
perience in similar technological fields on 
the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

In regard to the momentary effect of the 
arms revolution which is occurring, Gen- 
eral Power, commander of the strategic air. 
arm, has recently said: 

“According to released data on nuclear 
effects, it would take an average of three 
missiles, in their current state of develop- 
ment, to give an aggressor a mathematically 
probability of 95 percent that he can de- 
stroy one given soft target some 5,000 miles 
away. This means that, with only some 
300 ballistic missiles, the Soviets could vir- 
tually wipe out our entire nuclear strike 
capability within a span of 30 minutes. To 
further heighten this threat, only about half 
of these missiles would have to be ICBM’s. 
The rest could be the smaller IRBM’s which 
are considerably less expensive and easier tO 
produce.” 
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There are those, including myself, who 
believe General Power is conservative when 
he estimates it would take as many as three 
ICBM’s to destroy a SAC base and all the 
retaliatory bombers on it. There are others 
who argue it would take more. But it is 
difficult to understand how anyone can argue 
when he says: 

“We must anticipate that the Soviets may 
have accumulated a sufficient number of 
operational ICBM’s and IRBM’s for an all- 
out missile attack before we have in opera- 
tion warning systems which could provide 
reliable and adequate warning of such an 
attack. We have such systems now under 
development designed to give some 15- 
minutes warning which would suffice to gét 
most or all of SAC’s ground-alert forces air- 
borne. But until our ballistic missile warn- 
ing system becomes fully operational SAC’s 
capability to survive a missile attack with 
little or no warning will be the crux of the 
free world’s deterrent posture.” 

Yet this winter’s budget for our defense 
does not ask for enough money to keep a 
significant number of SAC bombers and 
bombs off the ground and out of the pounc- 
ing reach of Soviet ICBM’s. An ICBM force 
which could well be, by this time, more than 
the 150 Soviet ICBM’s General Power opines 
would be required to wipe out our retalia- 
tory forces. 

There is no great mystery about the point 
General Power is trying to make. Including 
our carriers at sea and our advanced SAC 
bases overseas, there are less than 100 points 
at which the Soviets must aim their ICBM’s 
or submarines in order to destroy our re- 
taliatory power. And in a technological era 
when we ourselves have nuclear submarines 
which can outrun our current carriers and 
have an ICBM which can be. delivered half- 
way across the world, and by the President's 
own admission, strike within 2 miles of its 
target, it is certainly within the realm of 
logic to assume the Soviets may have sub- 
marines and ballistic missile forces of equal 
quality and considerably greater quantity 
than do we. 

Any less assumption as the basis of our 
defense planning in this age of final weap- 
ons is unwarranted. 

In World War II, Pearl Harbor came upon 
us at a speed of about 200 miles per hour 
from an altitude of about 10,000 feet and 
we had, in effect, 2 to 3 years warning time 
with which to retaliate. 

The Pearl Harbor of world war III may 
well be quietly occurring this winter as we 
drift past that moment in our national plan- 
ning when we could have maintained a de- 
fense force impressive enough to continue to 
deter the Kremlin from overt physical ag- 
gression or unanswerable political wulti- 
matum. 

Again, borrowing from General Power, 
about 30 years ago at the Lenin School of 
Political Warfare, a member of the commit- 
tee of the Communist Party told the stu- 
dents: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course 
(that is, in 1931), we are not strong enough 
to attack. Our time will come in 20 or 30 
years. To win, we shall need the element of 
surprise. The bourgeoisie will have to be 
put to sleep. So we shall begin by launching 
the most spectacular peace movement on 
record. There will be electrifying overtures 
and unheard of concessions. The capitalist 
countries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice 
to cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. As 
soon as their guard is down, we shall smash 
them with our clenched fist.” 

All things concerned, our guard is now 
down. We are, as predicted, cooperating in 
our own destruction. We are being put to 
sleep. 
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To the extent I can cry alarm, with my 
own, individual voice, I propose to do so. 
And in order to unclutter, my opinions from 
charges of bias, I am regretfully leaving the 
great company of which I have been a part 
for almost a decade. This in order that its 
important programs and my own opinions 
not encumber one another. 

Thank you again for your gracious invita- 
tion to hear my point of view. 





Capital Punishment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following testimony of Donal E. J. 
MacNamara, dean of the New York In- 
stitute of Criminology and national 
president of the American League To 
Abolish Capital Punishment, before the 
Legislature of the State of Virginia in 
support of a bill to abolish the death 


penalty. 

Mr. MacNamara testified on February 
29, 1960, as follows: 

Senators and cCelegates of the Virginia 
Legislature, I urge favorable consideration 
for the legislation before you outlawing the 
death penalty from Virginia’s penal code for 
the following reasons. 

1. Capital punishment is criminologically 
unsound. It violates the basic tenet of 20th 
century penology, i.e., the rehabilitation of 
offenders. 

2. Capital punishment is morally wrong 
and violative of the ethical foundations of 
modern democratic states. Opponents of the 
death penalty readily admit the right of the 
State to defend itself against aggressors and 
through its police to protect the lives of its 
populace even if in so doing the killing of 
a criminal is necessary, But once the crimi- 
nal has been disarmed and is in custody, his 
capacity to injure the State or its citizens 
has been effectively curtailed and the right 
of the State to take his life ceases. To exe- 
cute him at this point is vengeance and 
retribution, not protection. 

3. Capital punishment is unnecessary. It 
provides no more deterrence to the commis- 
sion of capital crimes than do alternative, 
more acceptable penalties. It is a truism of 
penology that it is not the quontum of pun- 
ishment but the certainty of punishment 
which deters the offender. Improving our 
police and investigative machinery to in- 
sure the apprehension of a larger percentage 
of wrongdoers and of our prosecuting ap- 
paratus to insure the conviction of the guilty 
would, even with much less severe penalties, 
reduce the incidence of crimes, capital and 
noncapital, more effectively. 

4. That capital punishment has demon- 
strably failed to achieve its objectives, 1.e.: 
the reduction or elimination of capital 
crimes, is evidenced by comparing the crimes 
history of the nine American States which 
have abolished the death penalty (three for 
more than 100 years) with the capital crimes 
rates in those States, with the same social 
and population patterns, which retain capi- 
tal punishment. In every instance the capi- 
tal crimes: rate in the States which have 
abolished the death penalty is lower, often- 
times significantly so, than in those States 
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in which the death penalty is on the statute 
books and is supposedly deterring capital 
crimes. Most recently, Delaware 

capital punishment. Short term results 
are now available. In the 12 months prior 
to abolition, there were 11 homicides in 
wi ; in the 12 months after —_— 
tion, there " were but 2. Abolishing capi 

tal Puntaleeoas Wits wok: ehats taneoe iawite 
in the streets of Richmond—nor will it make 
the people of the Old Dominion in any way 
less secure in their persons or property. 

5. Capital punishment has been differen- 
tially and inconsistently applied. The statis- 
tics of executions since 1930 show that more 
than half of those executed have been per- 
sons of minority groups. Studies in other 
States have indicated that a disproportion- 
ately high percentage of those executed had 
been defended by court-appointed lawyers 
whose funds for legal and investigative serv- 
ices were severely limited. There is no 
showing, for example, that the 48 persons 
executed in the United States during 1958 
were the 48 most dangerous criminals. In- 
deed analysis of the serious crimes during 
1958 shows that the professional 
murderer, the cold-blooded killer for hire, 
is unrepresented in that group—and in in- 
stance after instance was neither appre- 
hended nor convicted of any degree of homi-« 
cide. 


protections for the innocent person accused - 
of crime. The Chessman case is a monu- 

ment to the desire of our people and our 
judges to take heroic measures to prevent 
an execution where there is the slightest 
doubt of guilt or of the legality of the 
criminal proceedings involved in determin- 
ing guilt. Nonetheless there have been 
cases, in the United States and in other 
countries, in which human fallibility, coin- 
cidence, and occasionally culpable negligence 


or public pressures oa the jury and -court 
have resulted in a miscarriage of justice and 
an innocent man has been sentenced to 
death, Fortunately for our consciences in 
most cases the error has been caught and 
corrected prior to execution; but innocent 
men have been executed. If we make a 
mistake and give an eet man a life 
sentence and if even after 20 years we 
realize our error, we can in some way, in- 
adequate as it may be, recompense him for 
his sufferings; if we execute an innocent 
man, society can neither make good its error 
to him nor can it ever wipe the stain of guilt 
from its escutcheon. 

7. Capital punishment increases the cost 
of administering justice. It makes for ~~ 
drawn-out trials, many appeals, and 
States with the einer death ane 
provision, often leads to a guilty man going 
“unwhipped of justice” due to the reluctance 


saddle the public with extra costs and in- 
crease taxes. I am reluctant to discuss hu- 
man life in dollar-and-cents terms but a 


a 
suite of the Hotel Richmond across the street 
than it is to execute them. 


8. Capital punishment provides no special 
protection to police officers. Father Donald 


saults on and killings of police officers in 
death penalty as. opposed to non-capiial- 
punishment States. He finds that the in- 
cidence of police deaths in the line of their 
police duties is lower in those States which 


do not have the death penalty. 
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deterrent effect of the 


popular restatement of the classis, but re- 
jected, “pleasure-pain” theory of penology. 
But the murderer is seldom a rational man 
he commits a murder—he is at 

the words of Dr. Post “the un- 

happy end product of anger, frustration, 
, despair, alcohol, pity, or ses * * *.” 

t homicides are committed without any 


able evidence that at least convicted mur- 
derers thought nothing of and were 
not deterred by the prospect of the death 


ty. ; 
10. Capital punishment is then: unsound 


criminologically and penologically, unneces- 
sary to protect the State and its people, 
demonstrably no greater a deterrent to crime 
than leaser, alternative penalties; it is 
costly to the State; it makes final and ir- 
redeemable of justice; it has 
in the past been inconsistently and prejudi- 
cially applied; it is retributive rather than 
rehabilitative and imposes the barbaric “lex 
talionis” on a civilized, modern democracy; 
it brutilizes our penal system and makes 
impossible the reform of criminal justice 
administration; it provides no special protec- 
tion to our police officers; again quoting Dr. 
Post: “* * * however you look at it, capital 
punishment is brutal, sorid and savage; it is 
unworthy of a civilized people.” 

is a great State. It has con- 
tributed not only Presidents and political 
leaders to America but has given much in 
the way of cultural and progress not only in 
science but in morals and ethics. Enact, 
gentlemen, this legislation and join Virginia 
to the roll of honor of those nations and 
States which by abolishing capital punish- 
ment have contributed to the march of 
civilization and respect for God-given hu- 
man life which only the God who gave it 
has the power and the right and the wisdom 
to take away. 

DONALD E. J. MACNAMARA, 

Dean, New York Institute of Crimi- 
nology, National President, American 
League to Abolish Capital Punish- 
ment . 


The 110th Anniversary of the Birth of 
Thomas G. Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 110th anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, founder 
and first President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, and it is most fitting that the 
Post Office Department of the United 
States has issued a commemorative 
stamp honoring him in the “champion 
of liberty” series. 

Thomas G. Masaryk was born March 
7, 1850, in Moravia. He was the son of a 


Slovakian coachman. He studied and 
lectured at the University of Vienna— 
doctor of philosophy, 1876. From 1882 to 
1911 he was a professor at the University 
of Prague. 

Elected to the Austrian Parliament in 
1891, he fought for independence for 
Czechoslovakia. After the outbreak of 
World War I, he fied to Paris to avoid 
arrest, and with the aid of Eduard Benes 
formed the Czechoslovakian National 
Council, which was recognized during the 
war as the de facto Government of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Masaryk traveled extensively during 
the war to gain support for the Czecho- 
slovak cause. When the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy collapsed he was 
chosen—November 14, 1918—as Presi- 
dent of the newly formed Czechoslovak 
Government. He was reelected in 1920, 
1927, and 1934, and resigned in 1935 be- 
cause of his advanced age. He died in 
1937. 


No one has been more patriotic, more 
persevering, or more devoted to the 
Czechoslovak cause than this great 
leader. It is easy to understand why the 
celebration of his birth had become a na- 
tional event in the Czechoslovak Republic 
before the advent of the Commanist 
regime. 

It is tragic that today, because of the 
treachery of the Communists, this Re- 
public is far from enjoying the free- 
dom and abundance of good things for 
which Masaryk devoted his life. We in 
the free world pay tribute to his memory 
on this day, and devoutly hope that-.soon 
the yoke will be removed from the peo- 
ple of Czechoslovakia and that they will 
regain the liberties they enjoyed under 
Masaryk’s leadership. 


Higher Interest Rates—Some Alternatives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OoFr 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
enter into the Recorp an editorial from 
the Dalles Optimist of February 18, 
which deals with the important issue of 
higher interest rates. While I am con- 
vinced, as you know, that raising inter- 
est rates has not proved to be an effective 
way of putting the brakes on inflation, 
and while I would also argue that ad- 
ministered prices are a more important 
causative factor than wages, I feel that 
this editorial does reflect a growing con- 
cern across the country in. the.admin- 
istration’s reliance on high interest rates 
alone as our major tool of monetary 
policy. As this editorial points out, 
there are alternatives and we should be 
utilizing them: 

Hicner Inrerest Rates—Some ALTERNATIVES 

No doubt raising interest rates is one way 
to put the brakes on inflation, but there 
are other good ways. -One method that has 
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become unpopular during the past couple 
of decades is spending less money. 

Higher and yet higher wages, followed by 
higher and yet higher prices, is a vicious 
circle and at the end of that road lies 
disaster. “ 

This the Optimist emphasizes from time 
to time; for the most part, nobody listens. 
Most are too busy trying to keep their bal- 
ance on the old Ferris wheel. 

Not only are interest rates higher than 
they have been; money is tight, and will get 
tighter. 

It does appear that a strong wave of re- 
sistance to lifting the lid on the interest 
rate ceiling on the Federal level is becoming 
eVident in Congress. 

A good many Congressmen are showing 
concern over business reports. Republi- 
cans have been boasting of prosperity, but 
some of the indexes for the immediate fu- 
ture are not exactly rosy. 

Despite recent glowing forecasts for the 
economy in 1960, the bounce back that was 
supposed to take place with the inflationary 
settlement of the steel strike has not been 
encouraging, to judge by recent stock market 
declines. 

Even for good credit risks, money is not 
generally available in much of the country 
for home loans. Good credit risks also are 
reluctant to involve themselves in long-term 
higher interest rate buying. 

More sensible on the Federal level than 
higher interest rates might be such obvi- 
ous alternatives as work for budget sur- 
pluses and a reduction in the national debt; 
better control of consumer credit, and other 
measures to keep interest rates down. 


Narcotics Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in Cal- 
ifornia, and particularly southern: Cal- 
ifornia, problems from the illegal traf- 
ficking in narcotics is of serious propor- 
tions. Col. C. S. Smith has long been 
in the vanguard of the forces fighting 
to clean the situation up. Recently, in 
his column as publisher of the Herald 
American newspapers of southeastern 
Los Angeles County, he has these im- 
portant words to say on the subject: 

Tue Narcorics PropLeM 
(By Cliff Smith) 

Shortly after our new attorney general, 
Stanley Mosk, took office, I was called to a 
meeting in the State Building, presided over 
by him. 

Present were approximately 30 men repre- 
senting law enforcement agencies, prosecu- 
tors, and judges. 

I remember a number of the men who 
were present, Sheriff Peter Pitchess, Chief of 
Police William Parker of Los Angeles, the 
Treasury agent in charge of narcotics law 
enforcement for the Federal Government in 
California, District Attorney William B. Mc- 
Kesson, U.S. Attorney Laughlin Waters, Louis 
H. Burke, presiding judge of the superior 
court. 

After a considerable amount of discus- 
sion, I suggested the following program. 
This was based upon my own observations 
and the observations of the various editors 
of the Herald American newspapers, 
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Separate the narcotics addicts from the 
nonaddicts who are engaged in the nar- 
cotics traffic. And have a separate set of 
laws for each class. 

As far as the narcotics addicts are con- 
cerned, there is no problem determining 
whether or not they are addicts. Have them 
arrested whenever located and tried in the 
Superior Court. If found to be addicts, have 
them committed to a hospital for treatment. 
After a certain course of treatment parole 
them from the hospital. Do not discharge 
them, but keep them as wards of the Court. 
A monthly checkup will determine whether 
or not they are cured or have become ad- 
dicts again. If at any time they become ad- 
dicts again, immediately recommit them. 

As to the pushers, any pusher engaging 
in the illegal production, sale, or distribution 
of harmful narcotics, such as heroin and 
morphine, should be given a sentence of 
from 20 to 30 years, without hope of parole. 

This simple outline was approved in prin- 
ciple by the majority of the peace officers 
present. However, the judges, District At- 
torney and United States Attorney felt there 
would be grave difficulty in securing con- 
victions. 

It is the thought of this writer that the 
putting away of one pusher for a consid- 
erable length of time is of much more bene- 
fit to society than the conviction of 50 
pushers who are given a 6-month to 1-year 
jail sentence, 

The above plan has a double-edged pur- 
pose. Retire the users so that the pushers 
have no customers. 

Make the punishment so great that the 
prospective profits will not outweigh the 
danger of being sent up practically for life. 

Many countries have no narcotics prob- 
lem because they use the above system, 

Some countries attack the problem di- 
rectly by making narcotics available at a 
very cheap price to addicts. This in itself 
would take the profit out of the narcotics 
traffic, and without the profit, very few new 
addicts would be developed. 

More than 1 million voters signed a 
petition under the auspices of the Elks 
Clubs, asking the legislature to enact laws 
making the mandatory, minimum sentence 
30 years, for convicted narcotics pushers. 

The State Assembly passed this measure 
but it was lost without a hearing in the 
Senate. Perhu;'s it is time for a reappor- 
tionment of the State, so that the balance 
of power in the Senate does not lie with a 
few small counties, with practically no pop- 
ulation, in the northern part of the State. 





The Real Castro—Il 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO.. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the second in a 
series of articles currently appearing in 
the New York Daily News on Fidel Cas- 
tro. This one was published in the issue 
of March 7, 1960: 

He Won LAURELS FLEEING A FIGHT 
(By Joseph Martin and Phil Santora) 

The attack by fledgling revolutionary Fidel 
Castro’s bewildered forces on the Moncada 
garrison in Santiago de Cuba is one of the 
most incredible “military” undertakings of 
all time. It is important, however, for sev- 
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eral reasons, because it proved that Castro 
could talk men into doing practically any- 
thing and because it gave him the notoriety 
for which he thirsted and furnished the 
symbol for the revolution to come. 

It happened July 26, 1953—and it baptized 
in blood the 26th of July movement that 
eventually overthrew dictator Fulgencio 
Batista. 

Fast-talking Fidel’s sheer magnetism in- 
duced 120 men—some of them presumably 
intelligent—to drive off to a “shooting prac- 
tice” session in Oriente and it was not until 
half an hour before the attack that some of 
the horrified group realized that they were 
engaged in a military expedition. 

BORN TO BE LEADER, RIGHT OR WRONG 


One of the survivors of that flasco, a man 
who later was sentenced to prison along with 
Castro, gave the News team his version of 
the expedition. 

“I guess it’s a tribute to his magnetism 
that we followed him,” he said. 

“You. have to understand this Castro. 
He’s a magician. He has boundless energy 
and personality, a sort of inner fire that cre- 
ates enthusiasm. The man was born to be 
a leader—right or wrong, but a leader. 

“There is no doubt in my mind now that 
Castro knew the attack could not possibly 
succeed—but we didn’t realize it then. We 
couldn’t have known that Castro was using 
us as pawns to build himself a reputation. 

“We arrived at a farm, the Finca Siboney, 
about three miles outside Santiago. We were 
somewhat surprised to find guards posted at 
the doors to the house and some of the men 
asked what in hell was going on. 

“Seven of the men backed out then and 
there. They smelled trouble. I smelled it, 
too, but I figured that was why we were sup- 
posed to be training, if you can call it that. 
Castro was affable—he told the dissidents 


_ they could leave the place after the main 


body had taken off. He didn’t say where. 
“TWO -WOMEN THERE IRONING UNIFORMS 


“There were two women in the place, iron- 
ing uniforms. One was Melba Hernandez, 
until recently in charge of the women’s 
prison in Havana. 

“The other was Haidee Santamaria, now 
married to Armando Hart, who is Castro’s 
minister of education. 

“It wasn’t until dawn that Fidel gave us 
an inkling of what we were going to do. He 
told us then that we were going to take 
Moncada, that the members of the garrison 
were waiting to join us—a lie. 

“Juan Almeida, now head of the Cuban 
Army but then a sergeant, gave us instruc- 
tions on how to load the few .22 rifles and 
pistols that we were issued. We didn’t even 
know how to work them half an hour before 
we went into Santiago.” ' 

It was 5:30 a.m. when Castro finally got 
off a speech, possibly the shortest of his 
career. 

Our informant, who now works in a Mid- 
western university but has relatives in Cuba, 
said: “The words he uttered are burned in 
my memory. He told us: ‘We are going to 
take Moncada. Because of the surprise ele- 
ment, the job should be easy. 

“*The other groups fighting Batista are 
merely playing at revolution. They have no 
standing. We are the only ones who can do 
anything. Once we capture the garrison, the 
rest of the province (Oriente) will be easy. 


_ We are going to be even greater than Maceo 


and Marti 
patriots).’ 

“The two women donned nurses’ uniforms. 
With them was a man dressed as an intern. 
They were to gain entrance to the Saturnino 
Lora, the hospital across the street from the 
garrison. 


(the two greatest Cuban 


“Raul Castro and a small force were to 
take the Hall of Justice and use its tower as 
@ sniper post.” 
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The attack was a complete fizzle. Only 80 
out of the original 120 men ever got near 
the garrison. Others piled into the cars and 
thoughtfully lost their way. 

“The soldiers weren't surprised; we were,” 
said our informant wryly. “They began 
chopping us down tically. When 
Fidel saw the attack was failing, he shouted, 
‘Every man for himself’ and ran. . 

RUNS TO PRIEST FOR SANCTUARY 


“Boris Santa Coloma was Haidee’s sweet- 
heart. He yelled, ‘What about the girls?’ 
Castro Yelled back, ‘We haven’t time for that. 
I’ve given orders. We can’t risk our lives.’ 

“Santa Coloma covered Castro while he 
fied. Then he went back to rescue the girls, 
He was shot to death.” 

Castro had once told friends that if he ever 
got into trouble, he could seek sanctuary in a 
church. Now, along with his brother Raul, 
he ran to the office of Msgr. Enrique Perez 
Serrantes, the archbishop of Santiago, two 
blocks away. 

The entire mess had taken less than an 
hour. It was now 6:55 a.m., July 26, 1953. 
The 26th of July Movement, which was to 
sweep Cuba a few years later and catapult 


It was born—-and perpetuated—in the 
midst of lies, deceit, and violence. 

Castro doesn’t like to talk about the 
details of the incident. Neither does he like 
to talk about the next year or so of his lige, 
when he was arrested and sent to Isle of 
Pines Prison. 


: PLEAD TO CARDINAL FOR INTERCESSION 
“Most of us were also arrested,” said the 

News’ informant, “and imprisoned along with 

Pidel. It was during that time that I had 


effort to save his girl friend.” 

The refuge Castro had so carefully selected 
didn’t prevent his arrest 4 days later. In 
November 1953 Fidel, Raul, and 62 other po- 
litical prisoners were taken to the Isle of 
Pines. 

At that, Castro was lucky he wasn’t shot, 
While he hid in the cathedral, his wife, and 
his sister, Lydia, pleaded with Manuel Car- 
dinal Arteaga to intercede with Batista. 
The cardinal based his plea on the fact that 
Castro was the son-in-law of Rafael J. Diaz- 
Balart, minister of transportation. 

Batista agreed to save Fidel from a firing 
squad and Fidel was so overcome with grati- 
tude that, since he took power, he has ex- 
coriated the cardinal for his friendship with 


them rowdies who went along with him 
when he wanted to create trouble. 

“Since he was somewhat of a scholar, he 
started giving history lessons to the less 


educated among the prisoners. When he 
was refused books on Marx, Lenin and 
Engels, he threatened a hunger strike. They 


gave him the books and he used them as 
texts, along with books on Cuban history. 
I know Cuban history and he distorted state- 
ments by Marti and others, 

REJECTS CLASSES IN CATECHISM 


“When a priest and nuns came to the 


“On one occasion, Batista and some aids 
visited the place and Fidel defiantly sang 
the 26th of July anthem from a window. 








lunched with Jorge Gaitan, a member of the 
Liberal Party in Bogota, an idol of the work- 
class of Colombia. 


to flee Bogota. 

(Secretary of State George C. Marshall, 
the then Secretary of Commerce Averell 
Harriman and other Americans attending 
the conference were unharmed—although 
a" mobs swept through the streets looking 
or f E 
(So great was the carnage that bodies lay 
in the streets for days following the riots 
and U.S. Marines were ordered to Bogota to 

Americans.) 

Fidel escaped by cargo plane. He never 
told us who paid his expenses to Bogota. 

“Those of us who knew him were cognizant 
of the fact he had first been introduced to 
communism in 1946. He was never a card- 

member of the party—he still isn’t— 
but you don’t have to carry a card to be a 


incident Fidel was in 
He and his bride were 
in Banas and Rolando Masferrer sent some 
of to kill him. Lt. Felipe 
his life and army career by 
d his wife to the Camaguey 
Airport and putting them on a plane for 
Miami. 


(Mirabel became a major under Batista 


: 


(Recently, relatives of the condemned man 
waited for Castro outside one of the many 
homes he uses in Havana and pleaded for 
leniency. Castro seemed to be weakening, 
but Celia Sanchez the mannish “secretary” 
who has been with him since his days in the 
mountains, snapped: “The revolution doesn’t 
have to be concerned with humanity.” That 
ended the interview. 


(Castro, it seems, never forgives a friend.) 
THEIR BEAUTIFUL FRIENDSHIP BEGINS 


In May 1955, Batista signed a general am- 
nesty for political prisoners and the two 
Castros, along with their buddies, were freed. 
They left Cuba immediately. Raul could not 
obtain a visa to the United States and ended 
up in Mexico. Fidel made a grand tour— 
New York, Miami, Tampa, and Mexico City. 

There are several versions of when Fidel 
actually met Dr. Ernesto (Che) Guevara, the 
Argentine Communist who now heads the 
National Bank of Cuba and who is crowding 
Castro for political honors. The truth is 
they first met in Mexico and that Raul was 
the man who performed the social amenities. 

Fidel was living in the swank house of 
Orquidia del Pino in the Pedregal de San 
Angel. Senora Del Pino was the wife of a 
friend of Castro’s and Fidel wallowed there 
in luxury while his ragged followers 
scrounged for ordinary accommodations. 
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Castro never met his contacts at the 
house. used a cheap apartment belong- 
to tor Del Pino’s sister. It was there 
met El] Che in late 1956. It was the be- 
of a beautiful friendship. 

El Che had a long record as a Communist 
agitator and he had contacts. Within days, 
Castro and his followers began training un- 

the supervision of Alberto Bayo, a Red 
who had fought as a captain in the Spanish 
civil war. 
Training grounds were at the Rancho La 


to enlist the aid of Trujillo, of the Domini- 
can Republic, and of ex-Cuban President 
Carlos. Prio Socorras—who had left Cuba 
with $40 million and wanted to go back for 
@ second helping. 

TRUJILLO BALKS AT COST OF BOAT 


Prio had the money and the arms—cached 
in Miami, Mexico, Key West, and other spots. 
He had the organization to move the stuff. 
He needed a leader to pull his chestnuts out 


/of the fire. 


Actually, it was mere accident that Prio 
rather than Trujillo financed Castro. An 
aid of Trujillo’s tried to make a few bucks 
on the side by asking the boss for $100,000 
for the Gramma, the boat to be used in the 
invasion. Trujillo found out the boat was 
worth $40,000 and he balked. 

While Trujillo was still giving his aid a 
going over, Prio stepped in and bought the 
Gramma. Weeks later, the converted yacht 
sailed for Cuba where most of the boys died 
trying to establish an Oriente Province 
beachhead. Fidel, Raul and a handful of fol- 
lowers miraculously escaped and went on 
to the mountains. There they were to stay 
for a long time before they could overthrow 
Batista. 

Prio? He had hoped that Castro and Ba- 
tista might eliminate each other. He was 


wrong and today he’s a virtual prisoner in ” 


Havana, being milked of the money he 
looted from the Cuban treasury. 





The Boys’ Club—An Effective Guide 
Through the Corridor of Adolescence 
to Manhood 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, in 
our city, our State, and our Nation, there 
are many dedicated people seeking to di- 
rect young boys’ activities into proper 
and useful channels. One of these men 
that I know is Peter Capra, executive 
director of the Boys’ Club of New York 
located at 287 East 10th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

“An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” An occupied young 
man has no time for activity leading to 
juvenile delinquency or crime. The 
Boys’ Club of New York is one of the 
outstanding organizations which is 
rendering service to the youth of our 
community and providing them with fa- 
cilities to develop their growing talents 
and to occupy their spare hours. This 
organization should be commended for 
its outstanding and continuing work with 
the boys of the community in New York 
and throughout the United States. 
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A short history of its origin, its activi- 
ties, its policies, and its technique will 
prove interesting reading to those who 
have an interest in the youth of our coun- 
try. I am setting forth a short history 
of the Boys’ Club of New York which has 
come to my attention and which I be- 
lieve that the readers will enjoy perusing. 
The history follows: 

A young boy scaled a rock through a 
second-story window on Avenue A one after- 
noon in the 1870's. Accompanied by 
splinters of shattering glass it landed at the 
feet of Mr. E. H. Harriman who was visit- 
ing Mrs. Clark, superintendent of the Wilson 
Mission School for Girls. Mr. Harriman 
asked: 

“Does this happen often?” 

“Oh, yes, and it’s the lawless street boys 
who tease the girls in this schoo] and create 
all of this mischievous activity,” Mrs. Clark 
replied. 

His first thought was to agree with her, 
but he didn’t. He looked at the rock again 
as he tossed it from hand to hand. Without 
further hesitation he turned to Mrs. Clark 
and said: 

“I can’t blame the boy any more than I 
can blame this rock. The boy was there, 
the rock was there. But for the want of a 
little excitement and something to do he 


wouldn't have thrown it.” 

“But it happens all the time,” Mrs. Clark 
complained. 

“Then let’s do something about it,” Mr. 
Harriman replied. 


What was done about it is the history of 
the Boys’ Club of New York. The rock an 
East Side kid heaved through the window 
around 1870 figuratively became its corner- 
stone. 

With dedicated zeal Mr. Harriman, with 
friends whom he enlisted, went to work to 
get the boys off the street and give them 
something with which to work off their 
normal energies in a clubhouse of their own. 

Harriman’s initial try was such a great 
success that it soon called for larger quar- 
ters and a professional staff to assist the 
volunteers to meet the demands of increased 
boy membership. In 1887 the organization 
was incorporated and in 1901 a permanent 
five-story building, especially designed for its 
purpose was opened at Avenue A and 10th 
Street—the Tompkins Square Clubhouse. 

Summer camping was developed during the 
late 1890’s under the leadership of one of 
the trustees, William Carey, and in 1902 a 
campsite was purchased at Jamesport, L.I. 
Health services were added to the boys’ club 
program in 1918—with complete dental clin- 
ics in 1922. Each successive year added some 
new milestone in the progress of the boys’ 
club. Only a volume could recount the ac- 
complishments of the Boys’ Club of New 
York in its service to the boys from the 
tenement areas of our city. 

The Boys’ Club of New York now operates 
four clubhouses: The Tompkins Square 
Clubhouse, 287 East 10th Street; the Jeffer- 
son Park Clubhouse, 321 East 111th Street; 
the Central Park Clubhouse, Fifth Avenue 
at 110th Street; and the new Pitt Street Club- 
house—opened Monday, November 16, 1959— 
135 Pitt Street; although serving over 8,000 
boys. The club operates two summer camps; 
Camp Carey, Jamesport, L.I., which provides 
1,400 boys a 2-week vacation in the country, 
and Camp Tabor, Fishers Island, New York, @ 
caddy camp where the older boys can be 
useful, earn some money and enjoy & 
healthy summer recreation program at the 
same time. 

Each boys’ club center is staffed with pro- 
fessionally trained men and women and some 
150 volunteers. These volunteers and staff 
tangle daily with the ideas of the young and 
set them an example that comes only through 
leadership. And because of this genuine in- 
terest in their affairs, these youths soon learn 
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that both individuals and groups of boys 
have a fuller, more rewarding life when they 
respect property, the rights and opinions of 
others—and have fun at the same time. 

A sampling of the popular recreational, 
health, and educational activities offered to 
the members includes: Swimming, basketball. 
boxing, body conditioning (weight lifting), 
tumbling, group clubs, recreation rooms with 
pool, ping-pong, chess, and checkers, arts, 
crafts, photography, band, drama, glee club, 
lounge rooms, trips to points of interest, so- 
cials, dances, medical and dental services. 

Then, too, there is the educational pro- 
gram which counsels and financially assists 
boys who are endowed with exceptional in- 
dustry, motivation, leadership qualities and 
sterling character, to matriculate in schools 
and colleges. 

Since 1876 the Boys’ Club of New York 
has followed two basic policies: 

“The open door policy”: Any boy from the 
age of 7 to 17 may. become a member, re- 
gardiess of differences in attitudes, cultural 
patterns or spiritual beliefs. Thus each boy 
has a chance to respect the ideas, customs 
and beliefs of others, thereby developing his 
own self-respect and self-confidence. 

“The man behind the boy” policy is the 
day-to-day contact with the men and women 
who guide the youngsters in worthwhile 
pursuits, be it the boxing instructor, volun- 
teer leader, art director or the receptionist 
doorman and hundreds of other dedicated 
men and women who greet the boy daily. 

The contributions of the Boys’ Club of 
New York in the city and the country is 
history. Its best testimonial is the alumni, 
numbering hundreds of thousands, all former 
Boys’ Club members who are finer citizens 
today because of their early association with 
the Boys’ Club of New York: Col. George 
Kojac, U.S. Air Force; Admiral Berger, re- 
tired; the Honorable Louis J. Lefkowitz, at- 
torney general for the State of New York; 
the Kriendler Brothers, of Club “21”; Dr. 
William M. Hitzig, medical observer for the 
atom bomb tests at Bikini; J. Rankin 
O’Rourke and Martin King, prominent 
brokers on Wall Street; Ralph J. Liberti, 
teacher-coach in the public school system; 
Col. Paul Akst, New York City directory, Se- 
lective Service System; John A. Byrnes, chief 
justice of New York City courts; Red Buttons 
and Senator Ford of the entertainment field; 
to mention just a few. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tirte 44, SecTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Titte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon, 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legai 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m, in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,”-and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit-—-The Public Printer 
shall not pubiish in the ConGrEssionaL 
REcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days,from the date when - 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- - 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con« 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist 
of corrections of the original copy and 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CoNGREsSIONAL Recorp the full report.or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record-—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) 2 news- 
paper or magazine or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or articie 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD . 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of . For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply, The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Reporte 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place- 
in the proceedings, 
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West Virginians Have Enriched Amer- 
ican Life Materially, Intellectually, and 
Spiritually 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, to- 
day an article I prepared on the invita- 
tion of the editor of the Charleston. (W. 
‘Va.) Gazette on the subject of prominent 
West Virginians was published in that 
newspaper. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

THE RicH HERITAGE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


(By JENNINGS RANDOLPH, U.S. Senator from 
West Virginia) 


A passenger train of the Baltimore & Ohio 
snaked its way westward through the rolling 
countryside of Harrison County, W. Va. It 
was a leaden day in the dead of winter. 
The steep hillsides and gently sloping mead- 
‘ows, stripped of vegetation, were covered 
‘with snow. I was a passenger, enroute from 
‘Washington to my native Salem to attend a 
meeting of the board of directors of Salem 
College. 

On much of the trip I had been engaged 
in casual conversation with the man who sat 
next to me. It developed that he was a 
blase and somewhat cynical New Yorker 
making his first journey through West Vir- 
ginia. He was not impressed by the bleak 
scene. 

“This,” he said, waving his hand toward a 
barren hillside, “is the most God-forsaken 
country I have ever seen. What on earth 
could this land produce?” 

My response was that beneath the hills 
through which we were passing lay vast 
stores of bituminous coal, oil, and natural 
gas, and, furthermore, during the spring and 
summer the meadows would be dotted with 
cattle grazing on the finest bluegrass in 
America, while in the urban centers there 
would be found much production in the 
glass, pottery, chemical, and other industries. 
And speaking of bluegrass, I acquainted the 
gentleman with the fact that West Virginia 
has more of its acreage in bluegrass pasture- 
land than does neighboring Kentucky, which 
is called the Bluegrass State. 

“But,” I further declared, “the most valu- 
able product of these hills lies in the char- 
acter and stature of its men and women, and 
in the contributions they have made in 
commerce, public affairs, education, and in 
the arts and the sciences.” 

The easterner beside me remained unim- 
pressed. 

“Don’t remember that I ever heard of any 
famous West Virginians,” he said, and then 
asked: “Who of importance ever came out 
of these hills?” 

It was pleasing to have the opportunity 
to tell him that the one county (Harrison) 
through which we were then passing, had 
given us the greatest military strategist of 
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the Civil War (Stonewall Jackson); three 


members of Presidential Cabinets (Nathan - 


Goff, Secretary of the Navy—Howard M, Gore, 
Secretary of Agriculture—and Louis A. John- 
son, Secretary of Defense); the Solicitor Gen- 
eral under President Woodrow Wilson, and 
later Ambassador to Great Britain, and Dem- 
ocratic nominee for President of the United 
States (John W. Davis); the man who discov- 
ered more oil than any other individual 
in history (Michael L. Benedum); two na- 
tional commanders of the American Legion 
(Louis A. Johnson and Donald R. Wilson); 
two presidents of the National Education 
Association (Dr. Joseph Rosier and Dr. 
Corma Mowrey); the author who was one of 
the highest paid fiction writers in the first 
three decades of this century (Melville 
Davisson Post); and the president of Swift 
& Co., one of the Nation’s largest meatpack- 
ing concerns (Porter Jarvis). 

My travel companion was astonished. 
Practically every name I had mentioned was 
familiar to him—and he recognized these 
people as being outstanding Americans. He 
seemed amazed to learn that they were all 
from West Virginia, but I gave him little 
time to regain his composure. 

“All those outstanding citizens I have 
named are products of this one county— 
Harrison,” I continued. “Within the next 
few minutes this train will roll into Dodd- 
ridge County, birthplace of U.S. Senator 
Matthew M. Neely, whose home for many 
years has been in neighboring Marion 
County, and who served West Virginia in 
the U.S. Congress as both Senator and Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives; and 
also was one of our State’s Governors. 

“Then, too, within another hour you will 
be passing through Wood County, home of 
Adm. Felix Stump, now retired commander 
in chief of U.S. forces in the Pacific and of 
the U.S. Pacific Pleet. And there are M. J. 
Rathbone, president of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, and Holmes Alexander, na- 
tionally syndicated Washington newspaper 
columnist, both of whom are Wood County 
natives. 

“And,” I added, “to mention a few other 
West Virginians who have distinguished 
themselves, to the south of us is Braxton 
County, home of the late Dewey Fleming, 
another well known journalist who was 
chief of the Washington bureau of the 
Baltimore Sun; still further to the south 
is Lincoln County, the birthplace. of Maj. 
Charles Yeager, the first pilot to break the 
sound barrier and introduce a new age in 
the exploration of the air; and the tier of 
counties from Randolph through Pocahon- 
tas, Greenbrier, and Monroe also furnished 
notables, from Randolph having come two 
U.S. Senators, Henry Gassaway Davis, who 
also was a Democratic candidate for Vice 
President of the United States, and Stephen 
B. Elkins, who also served as Secretary of 
War; from Pocahontas came the world- 
famous novelist—the only woman writer to 
have won the Nobel Prize for literature— 
Pearl S. Buck, and that county also was the 
home of Gen. Mason Patrick, the first head 
of the Army Air Service during and after 
World War I; from Greenbrier came Gen. 
John L. Hines, who succeeded Gen. John 
J. Pershing as Chief of Staff of the US. 
Army. 

“To consider the humane art of medi- 
cine,” I continued, giving my listener no 
time to rally his forces, “I can readily think 





of two contemporary West Virginians who 
have achieved national eminence, though 
by divergent routes. Dr, William R, Laird of 
Fayette County, for his pioneering in the 
establishment of rural area clinics and other 
significant contributions, received justified 
recognition from the American College of 
Surgeons. And in a very different way, a 
native of Cabell County, Maj. Gen. Leonard 
Dudley Heaton, Surgeon General of the U.S. 
Army, achieved fame. As the commanding 
general of Walter Reed Army Hospital in 
Washington, D.C., General Heaton headed 
the team of surgeons who operated success- 
fully upon President Eisenhower. 

“And being a New Yorker, you doubtless 
know about Eleanor Steber, world renowned 
Metropolitan Opera star, whose native city 
is Wheeling, Ohio County. A West Vir- 
ginian, Dudley L, Simms of Charleston, 
Kanawha County, is the immediate past- 
president of the world’s largest organization 
of service clubs, Lions International. 

“Then there——” 

The train was slowing down for the stop 
at Clarksburg, from where I was to go by 
automobile to Salem, Thus, it was neces- 
sary that I interrupt my story, but not until 
my companion had asked a question-—a 
pertinent and challenging one: 

“Why haven't you West V: told 
the Nation of these sons and daughters of 
your State?. I am a merchant, but no one 
would know that I had quality merchandise 
if I did not put it on display in my store 
windows and cdvertise it in the newspapers 
and through other media of communica- 
tions. You West Virginians need to do a 
sales job, not only as relates to your people, 
but on your other resources as well.” 

His question still troubles me. Why 
haven’t we told our story? Perhaps it is 
because we take it for granted that others 
know as much as we do about our State and 
its people. It is even possible that many 
of our own citizens do not know the remark- 
able story of West Virginia’s material and 
human resources. If so, our first task is to 
awaken our own people to their rich heri- 
tage, for the West mentioned in 
the train travel episode are but a few of 
those who have enriched American life mate- 
rially, intellectually, and spiritually. And 
they are but representatives of the capabil- 
ities and potentialities which are present 
among the men and women of our State. 





Payola at the Summit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. MACK of Tilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Sunday, 
a 6, 1960, issue of the Washington 

‘ost: 

PAYOLA AT THE SUMMIT 

Chairman Doerfer of the Federal Commu- 

nications Commission made an unimpres- 
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sive exploration before the Harris subcom- 
mittee of his most recent impropriety. His 
account of the Commission's performance 
and plans regarding the purification televi- 
sion was rambling and indecisive. His ex- 
planation of his personal conduct in accept- 
ing the hospitality of a major broadcast 
licensee was confused and, indeed, pitiful— 
the more inexcusable in wake of the disclo- 
sures of the last few months. 

Mr. Doerfer was roundly censured 2 years 
ago for allowing with business before 
the FCC to be his hosts and pay his expenses. 
Now it develops that he has done the same 
thing again. He was entertained last month 
on the yacht of G. B. Storer, owner of a 
dozen radio and television stations—all of 
them, of course, subject to licensee renewal 
by the FCC. In addition, the FCC chairman 
accepted a lift to Florida in Mr. Storer’s pri- 
vate plane—explaining to the committee 
that he intends to refund to Mr. Storer the 
amount of the plane fare. ; 

Mr. Doerfer’s justification of all this is 
the plaintive cry that he “can’t be expected 
to live like a hermit,” that there has been 
“a high morality” among FCC chairmen in 
the past, that he feels free to associate in a 
friendly way with persons who have no busi- 
ness of a judicatory nature immediatley be- 
fore the Commission. But the very manner 
and matter of this justification are an ac- 
knowledgment of impropriety. One may 
sympathize with Mr. Doerfer’s good inten- 
tions, but the best that can be said of his 
acumen is that if he doesn’t know any better 
he doesn't belong in the chairmanship of a 
commission which has the responsibility of 
regulating an industry which has shown 
altogether too many ethical lapses. 





National Portrait Gallery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
proposal for a National Portraint Gal- 
lery to be housed togther with the Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts in the his- 
toric Patent Office Building was the sub- 
ject of a fine article by George W. Oakes 
in the Sunday Star, of March 6, 1960. 
Mr. Oakes described the present portrait 
collection now being held by various na- 
tional galleries until a home is available 
and pointed out the special appropriate- 
ness of the Patent Office Building as a 
home for the two collections. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VaRIETY OF HEROES FOR NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY 
(By George W. Oakes) 

The long-discussed National Portrait Gal- 
lery—a historical museum of portraits and 
sculpture of America’s most distinguished 
citizens—will become an important addi- 
tion to Washington’s cultural attractions if 
present plans materialize. 

Senator Humpurery, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota, last month introduced legislation to 
establish such a gallery “to foster patriot- 
ism and educate the coming generation in 
what our country stands for.” Under legis- 
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lation enacted in 1958 the National Por- 
trait Gallery would be appropriately placed 
in the historic Patent Office Building, Sev- 
enth and Ninth and F and G Streets NW. 
This building, constructed between 1837 
and 1867, is one of Washington's finest 
works of architecture. 

The portrait gallery, as a separate bureau 
of the Smithsonian Institution, would be 
more a historical museum than an art gal- 
lery. It would become a natignal archive 
for the display and preservation of paint- 
ings and sculpture depicting the personal- 
ities of prominent Americans who have 
made significant contributions to the de- 
velopment and growth of our civilizatio 
and culture. . 

. 


THE ORIGINAL IDEA 


The concept of a National Portrait Gal- 
lery has been current in the Smithsonian 
for more than 35 years. Since the Civil War 
many paintings of American civilian and 
military leaders have been presented to the 
institution. After World War I many his- 
torical portraits, like the one of General 
Pershing now hanging in the Natural History 
Museum, were acquired by the Smith- 
sonian’s National Collection of Fine Arts. 

The idea of a specific museum for such 
historical paintings perhaps first took con- 
crete form when Andrew W. Mellon, in 
gathering works of art for the National 
Gallery, bought in the middle thirties the 
famous Clark portrait collection of famous 
Americans. At that time David E. Finley, 
first director of the National Gallery and 
now chairman of the Fine Arts Commission, 
planned with Mr. Mellon that the Clark 
collection should become one of the nuclei 
of a national portrait gallery. 

Most of the Clark collection, consisting 
mainly of paintings of 18th and 19th cen- 
tury historical figures by prominent Ameri- 
can artists, is being held in storage in the 
National Gallery of Art, which displays only 
paintings that are primarily of artistic, 
rather than historical interest. 

To some extent the concept of a national 
portrait gallery in Washington was sug- 
gested by the famous National Portrait Gal- 
lery of London. It is the most important 
one of its kind in existence. 


THE LONDON GALLERY 


The London gallery began to take shape 
in 1836 and was moved in 1896 to its present 
building immediately behind the National 
Gallery off Trafalgar Square. The British 
regard it as a national pantheon of historical 
figures and it has helped to focus the public 
mind on the nation’s past leaders. Although 
a large part of the more than 4,000 paintings 
are of deceased British statesmen and public 
figures, the collection gives special promi- 
nence to individuals outstanding in the arts. 

In contrast to the House of Commons, 
where no statue can be erected until the 
subject has been dead 10 years, the portrait 
gallery Occasionlly acquires pictures of in- 
dividuals within a year of their death. Only 
reigning sovereigns may be represented dur- 
ing their lifetime. 

The gallery has considerable public ap- 
peal. Although not as popular as London’s 
National Gallery which averages about 900,- 
000 visitors a year, the Portrait Gallery at- 
tracts approximately 150,000 annually. 

A special committee of the Smithsonian’s 
Board of Regents under the chairmanship 
of John Nicholas Brown of Rhode Island is 
now making plans for our National Portrait 
Gallery and consulting with its proponents 
in Congress. Senator Humphrey’s bill .pro- 
vides for a director and an advisory board 
including seven leading private citizens as 
well as the directors of such Government 
organizations as the National Gallery of 
Art, the National Collection of Fine Arts, 
and the Library of Congress. 

Leading art museum officials agree that an 
outstanding director and a strong independ- 
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ent advisory board, comparable to the board 
of trustees of the National Gallery of Art, 
whose chairman ‘is the Chief Justice, is 
absolutely essential to set and maintain high 
standards in gathering and presenting the 
collection. 


MIGHT INCLUDE FURNITURE 


The gallery would include mainly paint- 
ings.and sculpture. It has also been sug- 
gested that furniture of the period be on 
display both to relieve the monotony of the 
portraits and to create a more realistic im- 
pression of living conditions current during 
the various eras of our country’s history, 
Portraits would be selected on the basis 
of the subject and not the artist. Despite 
this policy art critics are convinced that the 
level of artistic quality can be suitable, 

The basis of the portrait collection would 
be those painting now held for a National 
Portrait Gallery by the National Gallery of 


Art and the National Collection of Fine Arts, — 


The National Gallery’s collection .includes 
important paintings of Washington by 
Peale, Lincoln by Healy, John Marshall, An- 
drew Jackson, Henry Clay, John Calhoun, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and Stephen Foster, 
One of the most interesting portraits ear- 
marked from the Mellon collection for the 
National Portrait Gallery is. that of Poco- 
hontas painted on her visit to England in 
the 17th century. 

But a National Portrait Gallery would 
reach into wider areas of American life, 
Outstanding scientists like Edison would be 
represented as would educators, artists, and 
poets as well as industrial and labor leaders, 
The problem of who is to be included will 
undoubtedly be formidable. In order to 
withstand the anticipated pressure of those 
urging a particular candidate, many feel that 
an acquisitions committee composed of re- 
spected authorities should be appointed, 
Such a group, acting as a buffer for the di- 
rector and the trustees, might initially pre- 
pare a list of subjects whose portraits should 
be exhibited. 

Although it is likely that some art mu- 
seums and many private collections will do- 
nate paintings to expand the present 
nucleus of the collection, considerable diffi- 
culty can be anticipated in obtaining cer- 
tain desirable portraits from art galleries 
now possessing them. In this event, con- 
sideration might be given to the use of sub- 
stitutes for the original portrait. Funds for 
the acquisition of portraits would be pro- 
vided by the Government. 


CONTEMPORARY FIGURES 


The question of whether portraits of con- 
temporary figures should be commissioned is 
one that the director and trustees will deter- 
mine at a later date. Some distinguished 
art museum directors would oppose this on 
the basis that the collection should be com- 
posed of those whose place in American his- 
tory has been clearly established by the 
passage of time. For this reason it might 
be decided that except for Presidents of the 
United States, no individual should be eligi- 
ble for consideration until 10 or 20 years 
after his death. 

The National Portrait Gallery might also 
include extensive archives of photographs of 
famous Americans, for the use of scholars 
and students. 

The Patent Office Building, one of Wash- 


ington’s architectural landmarks, is consid-' 


ered a particularly appropriate setting for 
such a gallery. The site was marked on the 
L’Enfant Plan of 1791 for the construction of 
an American Pantheon. President Andrew 


Jackson commissioned the distinguished, 


American Architect Robert Mills of South 
Carolina to design the building. He did 80 
in 1837 using the Greek Revival style which 
he also selected for the Treasury Department, 
After the building’s completion in 1867 it was 
used to house 200,000 models of American 
inventions until they were moved to the 
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Smithsonian's National Museum at the end 
of the century. 


THE SITE IS HISTORIC 


As the Patent Office Building is naturally 
suited for museum purposes, the cost of 
renovation would be minor. Present plans 
provide for the inclusion there of both the 
National Portrait Gallery and the National 
Coliection of Fine Arts although each col- 
lection would be completely separate with its 
own entrance. Despite the fact that this 
building has been authorized by law for such 
use, it will not become available until the 
present occupant, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, is moved. As no funds are yet available 
for its new building, this shift will probably 
not take place for another 4 years. 

Legisiation for the National Portrait Gal- 
lery was first introduced in 1950 by Senator 
Green, Democrat, of Rhole Island, when Mr, 
Finley was Director of the National Gallery. 
At that time, although President Truman 
endorsed the plan, Congress failed to pass 
the bill. Now Senator Green has become 
a cosponsor of Senator Humpnmrey’s bill. A 
companion measure has been introduced in 
the House by Representative Ruopzs, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania. Whether legislation 
will be required to supplement the 1958 act 
authorizing the Patent Office for such use 
will be determined by the Smithsonian’s 
Board of Regents. 





The Fight Against Smut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most effective means of combatting 
the ever-increasing threat which ob- 
scene literature poses to our society is 
through informed, intelligent, and re- 
sponsible but aggressive civic action. 

The Portland, Maine, area is fortunate 
to have a dedicated man, Rev. Vincent 
A. Tatarczuk, to spearhead this crusade. 
Father Tatarczuk has devoted consider- 
able time and effort to speaking before 
civic, fraternal, and religious groups, 
alerting them to the serious effects of 
obscene literature, not only on our 
youth, but on our entire society as well. 
He has been personally instrumental in 
the formation of local civic committees 
dedicated to the objective of keeping this 
objectionable material off our news- 
stands and out of our mails. 

It is, with pleasure, that I insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD a speech and 
an editorial prepared by Father Tatar- 
ezuck. The first deals with the overall 
problem of obscene literature in our so- 
ciety; while the editorial, which origi- 
nally appeared in the July 10, 1959 edi- 
tion of The Church World, a weekly 
newspaper, published in Portland, 
Maine, comments on the Supreme Court 
decision relating to the New York State 
ban against the movie, “Lady Chatterly’s 
Lover.” 

(The speech and editorial follow:) 

Tue Ficut AGAINst SMuT 

Until recent years, whenever any group of 
citizens made a concerted effort to halt the 
indiscriminate sale of lurid and obscene 
books, pocketbooks and magazines in their 
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communities, they were generally labeled as 
bluenosed reformers, self-appointed censors, 
or prudish busybodies. Today, in every part 
of the Nation, whole communities have been 
aroused by the deluge of pornographic liter- 
ature which has flooded our newsstands and 
drugstore counters, and is even disseminated 
through the mails, despite the valiant efforts 
of the Post Office Department. Now more 
than 200 cities have organized committees 
of Citizens for Decent Literature to work 
with law enforcement officers and agencies 
in stopping the distribution and sale of 
smut. 

Why the change of attitude? 

I believe there are three basic reasons: 

The first is that within the past decade 
the printing, distribution, and retail sale of 
indecent literature has developed into a 
multimillion dollar business, with new por- 
nographic books and magazines issued every 
month, vividly depicting every form of moral 
depravity and perversion. It is no longer a 
question of an occasional risque picture mag- 
azine or book which is procured by a behind- 
the-counter sale. They are flaunted all over 
the newsstands and counters, in the most 
conspicuous places, and consequently they 
can no longer be ignored. 

The second reason for the public rage is 
that a great percentage of the new releases 
are aimed directly at the teenagers, whom 
the industry has discovered to be the most 
avid readers of this filth, and therefore the 
most important customers. 

The third reason for the change of public 
attitude is the proven effect that these pub- 
lications have had upon those who con- 
stantly feed their minds with this trash. 

The purveyors of obscenity challenge the 
alleged connection between the reading of 
lurid material and the commission of crime 
and the increase of delinquency, but we 
hazard to guess that not one of them would 
introduce into their own homes the books 
and magazines that exploit sensational sex, 
crime, and perversion, for fear of the effect 
this literature would have upon their own 
offspring. 

There have been many painstaking studies 
made of the case histories of young people 
taken into custody for immoral behavior 
or for various other crimes and delinquen- 
cies. The results of these investigations 
have frightened even those who were already 
convinced of the direct connection between 
pornographic literature and immoral or de- 
linquent behavior. These surveys have 
been extended by different agencies to all 
phases of the juvenile problem, and the end 
result has been the undeniable conclusion 
that the minds and consciences of countless 
American youths have been warped by the 
violent and lurid content of their reading 
materials. 

The New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee Studying the Publication and 
Dissemination of Obscene and Offensive Ma- 
terials concludes its current report with the 
conviction that “children are attracted to 
lurid and sexy publications; they depict ac- 
tions the teenagers might not have otherwise 
known about; they often make such activi- 
ties seem socially acceptable or even glamor- 
ous and subtly challenge the young to imi- 
tate them.” 

This committee has only confirmed what 
parents, through their intimate observations, 
have always known. In 1957, the Trendex 
News Service conducted a nationwide poll of 
parents—only parents of children from 6 to 
20 years of age. The question proposed was 
this: “Do you think that some of the lurid 
magazines and books on many newsstands 
contribute to juvenile delinquency?” In 
answer 70 percent said yes; 15.4 percent said 
no; and 14.6 percent had no opinion. 

Courtney Ryley Cooper, in his book “De- 
signs in Scarlet,” draws a shocking picture 
relating to this problem which is not born 
in his imagination, but of the surveys he has 


many years 
concluded his investigations, but the subse- 
quent development of our juvenile history 
has offered no rebuttal to his conclusions. 
Of course, as the New York State Legisla- 


will still steadfastly contend that there is 
only an imaginary or, at most, a coincidental 
relationship between the reading of obscene 
material and delinquency, despite the con- 
trary opinion of qualified psychiatrists, 
social workers, and police officials, and de- 
spite the numerous cases where defendants 
in criminal actions have themselves attrib- 
uted to lurid reading the inspiration for 
their crimes. 

Now we do not contend that all our Amer- 
ican teenagers read these materials, but we 
do contend that they are all exposed to it. 
It is available to anyone of them provided 
they have a quarter, or 15 cents, or even just 
a dime for a purchase. We do not contend 
that every youngster who may pick up an 
indecent piece of literature will be perma- 
nently tainted by it, but we do contend 
that it is, for young and old alike, a very 
proximate occasion of sin, and for those who 
do make it a habit, it is a very real corrupt- 
ing influence. 

As Mr. John Brennan, assistant executive 
secretary of the NODL (National Office for 
Decent Literature) has recently noted: 
“Once an individuai has been initiated, his 
predeliction becomes progressive. He de- 
velops a tolerance for pornographic stimuli, 
and like the drug addict finds himself need- 
ing stronger and stronger doses to get the 
thrill he is looking for.” 

Surely our publishers, distributors, and 
retail salesmen are not going to contend that 
such a person is going to be satisfied with 
the vicarious thrills derived from his reading 
and that, even though his habitual patterns 
of thought have been changed, he is not 
going to seek a new outlet for his prurient 
tastes. 

It is for all these reasons that so much 
publicity has been given to this problem in 
recent years. Yet, despite these facts which 
I have just related, and despite the publicity 
in the secular and reijigious press and from 
speakers’ platforms, there are still three 
distinct reactions to this problem of smut, 

There are those who have recognized the 
problem, who have come to realize the de- 
praving influence of printed filth and the 
danger it presents to their own young people, 
and they have conscientiously concluded 
that they must act, not as guides to the pub- 
lic conscience, not as bluenosed reformers 
or censors of the reading habits of the com- 


ficials. In many communities they 
banded together in committees of Citizens 
for Decent Literature, and have attempted, 
through the normal processes of law, to give 
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field has said, “is poisoning the very marrow 
of our national life.” 
In opposition, there are those who fight 


pression, the freedom of thought and the 
freedom of the American press. The pub- 
lishers, distributors, and even some of the 
retailers of obscene publications have re- 
sorted to every legal trick and maneuver, and 
with considerable success, to protect their 
selfish interests, despite the moral cancer 
they know they are spreading throughout 
the Nation. 

Whenever they are indicted and brought 
before the courts, they raise a hue and cry 
against what they call a medieval censor- 
ship, and then they solicit the aid or at 
least the moral support of the various 
liberty groups, pleading that they are not 
after the American dollar, but are only try- 
ing to fight for the freedom of expression 
and individual liberties against reactionary 
bluenoses and overzealous prudes. But-they 
are, in fact, little disturbed that their pub- 
lications have turned the thoughts of their 
readers to the lurid and obscene, making 
their minds cesspools of salacious and lustful 
phantasma, and that these thoughts have 
too often erupted in external antisocial ac- 
tions. They print and peddle their filth and 
corruption in order to fill their own pockets, 
and then, like Pilate, they attempt to wash 
their hands of the consequences. 

They have too often succeeded because of 
the apathy of the third group. This group 
is made up of those who cannot believe that 
there is a problem in their own community, 
either becaues they are unaware of all that 
passes through the mails and are blind to 
the displays on their newstands, and in the 
drugstores, supermarkets and neighborhood 
grocery stores, or because they naively believe 
that we and our dependents are immune to 
the cheap publications. 

Some months ago, in preparing a feature 
story for the Sunday Telegram, a staff writer 
for the Gannett Publishing Co., made a sur- 
vey in the Portland area. He discovered that 
this problem is not restricted, as we would 
like to believe, to the great metropolises of 
our country. Here, on almost all newstands, 
and in most drugstores, there were displayed 
an unbelievable number and variety of slick 
magazines which cater to the prurient taste. 
We have discovered that the situation is no 
different in the other cities and towns of 
Maine.. The magazines and other cheap- 
paper publications of similar theme are avail- 
able, and they can be bought by any teenager. 

Because of the action of various national 
organizations and many citizen committees, 
the material of most of the romance and con- 
fession magazines has changed for the better. 
Now most of them-——not all—are trashy rather 
than obscene. The dominant theme, however, 
is still unmitigated sex. Here, for example, 
are titles of stories found in these milder 
publications which appeared on our news- 
stands in recent months. They were taken 
from a random selection. “I Eloped With My 
Mother’s Lover,” “A Woman's Nightmare,” 
“I Had a Baby at Twelve,” also “Sex Prob- 
lems of a Divorce” and “Why Some Teen- 
agers Have To Be Bad.” | 

Among the real offenders, however, are the 
men’s magazines and the growing number of 
“pin-up-boy” publications obviously in- 
tended for homosexuals. 

Even these heavily ilustrated magazines 
are outdone, in lurid content and in volume, 
by the pocket-size books whose characters, 
as aptly described in the latest report of the 
NODL, “move in a miasma of rape, incest, 
lesbianism, homosexuality, sadism and maso- 
chism.”’ 

Why do they continue to be printed and 
distributed, and allowed to contaminate our 
society? Because of our apathy, and because 
too often, we do not have adequate legal 
sanctions. 
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At the present time the US. Supreme 
Court holds that obscene and writings 
are not protected by the constitutional guar- 
antees of freedom of speech and the press. 
There are many, however, and perhaps some 
of the Justices of the Nation's highest Court 
are to be included among them, who believe 
that almost any restriction of the expression 
of ideas is a violation of constitutional rights. 
They confuse liberty with license, and should 
they succeed in their present purpose, which 
is to void all existing laws dealing with this 
problem and to prevent the enactment of 
more precise and adequate legislation, then 
they will be responsible in great measure 
for the breakdown of the moral fiber of our 
people. 

We must admit that here in Maine our laws 
are not adequate to cope with the problem 
with which we are faced. 

The 1954 Revised Statutes of the State of 
Maine contained the following enactment: 
“Whoever imports, prints, publishes, sells or 
distributes. any book, pamphlet, ballad, 
printed paper or other thing containing ob- 
scene, indecent or impure language, or 
manifestly tending to the corruption of the 
morals of youth, or an obscene, indecent or 
impure print, picture, figure or description, 
manifestly tending to the corruption of the 
morals of youth, or introduces into a family, 
school or place of education, or buys, 
procures, receives or has in his possession 
any such book, pamphlet, ballad, printed 
paper or other thing, either for the purpose 
of sale, exhibition, loan or circulation, or 
with the intent to introduce the same into 
a family, school or place of education, shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than $100 
nor more than $1,000, and by imprisonment 
for not more than 5 years.” 

This statute was by no means perfect. In 
the light of recent. court cases, for proper 
enforcement there would be a need for a 
clarification or definition of terms. A revi- 
sion was in order. 

But in 1957, the following statute was 
substituted for it. “Whoever sells, rents, 
displays for sale, loans, gives or distributes 
to a child under 18 years of age or offers for 
sale to such a child any pamphlet, magazine, 
comic book, picture, picture book which 
contains fictional illustrations of sadism, 
sexual perversion, bestiality or lust, or of the 
physical torture of human beings, shall be 
punished by imprisonment for not more 
than 30 days or by fine of not more than $50. 
Under this section it shall be necessary to 
prove that the defendant knows of the of- 
fensive picture contained in the literature 
involved.” In 1959 this last sentence was 
revised to read “it shall be necessary to 
prove that the defendant by the exercise of 
reasonable diligence should know of the 
offensive picture contained in the literature 
involved.” 

Under the existing statute, only fictional 
illustrations come within the scope of a 


penal sanction. It matters not how much . 


of the obscene and indecent may be de- 
scribed or related in any publication, pro- 
viding it contains no pornographic picture 
or an illustration of physical torture. 

This revision of statute, no matter what 
was its motivation, represents a tremendous 
victory for the smut industry. 

There is, of course, no good prospect of 
new and stronger legislation, on a national 
or State level, unless there is an end to the 
gross indifference of the general public. 

At the present time efforts are being made 
in our Nation’s Capital to strengthen the 
arm of the Postmaster General in his fight 
to rid the mails of every form of obscene 
material. We will have greater assurance of 
success if our representatives in Washington 
know that they have your moral support. 
Let them know that you expect the enact- 
ment and enforcement of laws pertaining to 
obscene and pornographic literature. 
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On the local level no more effective pro- 
gram has been realized than the Citizens’ 
Committee for Decent Literature. Its modus 
agendi is quite simple. The first step is an 
objective evaluation of the problem in the 
community or State. When this is accom- 
plished, a program of information is carried 
out, usually through the various civic and 
religious groups working in cooperation with 
the proper municipal or State authorities. 
If there are no adequate State laws or local 
ordinances to deal with the problem, the 
machinery is set in motion to cure this 
defect. If the laws are adequate, then the 
committee, representative of the community 
at large, works for their enforcement. 

We believe this program is vital. 

Rev. Vincent A. Tatarczux, J.C.D. 

PORTLAND, MAINE. 


[From the Church World, July 10,1959] 
NEw CONCEPT OF FREEDOM 


We read with great interest several of the 
opinions of the Justices of the US. Supreme 
Court who unanimously agreed to set aside 
the New York State ban on the movie “Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover.” 

The decision -was handed down on the 
ground that the ban “struck at the very 
heart of constitutionally protected liberty” 
by forbidding the advocacy of ideas. The 
film depicts an adulterous relationship in 
an attractive light, and attempts to convey 
the idea that it is, in some circumstances, 
permissible. 

Some 4 or 5 years ago, New York censored 
and banned a notorious foreign film on the 
ground that it was immoral. The US.. 
Supreme Court decided that the term 
“immoral” was too vague, and that it afforded 
those responsible for the censorship of films 
too wide a discretion in determining when 
an exhibition license should be denied. 
Accordingly, after much deliberation and 
debate, the New York statute was amended, 
and the words “sexual immorality” substi- 
tuted for “immoral.” Then, in 1956, “Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover” was banned on the 
ground that it taught that adultery could be 
@ proper or at least a tolerable relationship. 
Again the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that the 
ban was out of order. 

There is much food for thought in the 
various opinions of the Justices, all of whom 
concurred in the speedy reversal of the New 
York Court of Appeals which had upheld 
the ban. 

In the main opinion, Associate Justice 
Potter Stewart wrote that “Its (i.e. the first 
amendment’s) guarantee is not confined to 
the expression of ideas that are conventual 
or shared by a majority. It protects ad- 
vocacy of the opinion that adultery some- 
times may be proper, no less than advocacy 
of socialism or the single tax.” 

Justice Stewart must realize, however, 
that adultery, which is forbidden by the 
natural law, by the positive law of God as 
expressed in the sixth commandment, and 
by the civil statutes of all the American 
States, can never be tolerated in any healthy, 
God-fearing society. He may fear, with Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter, that vague censor- 
ship laws may “lead to timidity and inertia 
and thereby discourage the boldness of ex- 
pression indispensable for a progressive s0- 
ciety,” but he must admit that freedom of 
expression does not include the right to 
disseminate ideas calculated to weaken the 
moral fiber of the Nation or to destroy our 
reverential concepts of marriage, family, and 
the home. 

He might note, too, that socialism and the 
single tax, unlike adultery, cannot be de- 
scribed as inherently wrong; ‘twas a most 
unhappy analogy that he used. 

Our laws provide for many restraints cal- 
culated to protect the legitimate interests, 
the health, and the well-being of the citi- 
zen. These restraints are rarely challenged . 
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as attacks on our “constitutionally protected 
liberty,” because we realize that freedom 
does not imply the license to jeopardize the 
strength of the Nation of the welfare of its 
people. The advocacy of adultery or the ad- 
yocacy of any form of immoral behavior is 
not less a threat to our national well-being 
than the physical dangers from which we 
are protected by the countless ordinances 
and statutes of the cities and States in which 
we live. 

Justice William O. Douglas also gives evi- 
dence of the haste with which the USS. 
Supreme Court moved in reversing the New 
York Court of Appeals. We quite: “I can 
find in the first amendment no room for any 
censor whether he is scanning an editorial, 
reading a news broadcast, editing a novel 
or a play, or previewing a movie.” 

Would the Justice claim that those who 
would make irresponsible use of the various 
media of communication and entertainment, 
and threaten social and moral harm, cannot 
be restrained by any human authority? 

Soon after the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
that States may not interfere with the advo- 
cating of antisocial ideas, a constitutional 
‘amendment was introduced in the U.S. Sen- 
ate by Senator James EasTLANnpd, of Missis- 
sippi. It reads: “The right of each State to 
decide on the basis of its own public policy 
questions of decency and morality, and to 
enact legislation with respect thereto (e.g. 
the film censorship laws of New York), shall 
not be abridged.’ 

Supporting the amendment, Senator 
Frank LAvuscHE, of Ohio, declared on the 
Senate floor: “I cannot accept as sound the 
declaration that under the right of free 
speech the showing of moving pictures in 
public encouraging and implicitly approving 
an adulterous life is lawful, and that the 
Government is helpless to do anything about 
it.” 

Evidently, with proper respect for the 
opinions of our Supreme Court Justices, 
there are responsible public leaders who 
agree with the late Pope Pius’ declaration 
that “the watchful care of the State’s officials 
(over the press and motion pictures) is not 
an unfair limitation on the liberty of indi- 
vidual citizens, for it is concerned not with 
the private citizens as such but rather with 
the whole of human society with whom these 
arts are being shared.” 





Americans Fight a War From a Peacetime 
Stance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on March 
7, there was published in the Charlotte 
(N.C.) Observer a significant editorial 
entitled “Americans Fight a War From 
a Peacetime Stance.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the editcrial be printed in 

the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

AMERICANS FicoHT A Wark FRoM A PEACETIME 
STANCE 

President Eisenhower seldom holds a news 
conference now in which he is not asked 
about charges that the country is not doing 
all that it must do to meet the Communist 
challenge. 
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He answers with broad assurances. The 
country’s defenses are adequate, he says, al- 
though there are many well-informed men 
who say differently. America is not in any 
space race with the Russians, he assures, 
although a high-ranking official of his own 
administration says otherwise. 

The President’s statements are probably 
reassuring to most people. Yet the suspicion 
grows that America is not giving its best in 
this struggle with a militant, determined, 
well-organized foreign ideology that seeks 
to impose itself upon all the world. And the 
suspicion grows that the country is not 
rendering its best because no one demands 
its best. 

In recent days several prominent individ- 
uals have before a Senate subcom- 
mittee that is inquiring into the adequacy 
of Government policymaking procedures. 
None of them was a partisan politican with 
an eye on November's votes. None of them 
was a general or an admiral with a “paro- 
chial” military viewpoint. Several were 
Republicans. 

Yet what they had to say added up to a 
serious questioning of American effort, 
American priorities and American leadership. 

Said Robert C. Sprague, who was cochair- 
man of the Gaither Committee on National 
Security in 1957: 

“We have not done a great deal that ur- 
gently needs to be done * * *. It’s just ut- 


ter nonsense to believe that we can’t do the™ 


things that we need to do to survive, to win 
this contest. * * * The danger is more se- 
rious than the President has expressed.” 

The United States must be awakened to 
the seriousness of the overall Russian threat, 
he continued. “There is only one man in the 
United States who can do this effectively, 
and that is the President.”’ 

Said Robert A. Lovett, former Under Secre- 
tary of State and Secretary of Defense. 

“National security depends on many things. 
Some of them, to be sure, are material things. 
But the most important ones are matters of 
national spirit. 

“It depends on our belief in the future; 
it depends greatly on our willingness to give 
up a little of today in order to have a to- 
morrow. While the challenges of the mo- 
ment are most serious in a policymaking 
sense, I see no reason for black despair 
or for defeatist doubts. 

“We can do whatever we have to do in 
order to survive and to meet any form of 
economic or political competition we are 
likely to face. All this we can do with 
one-proviso: we must be willing to do our 
best.” 

Said Thomas Watson, Jr., president of In- 
ternational Business Machines: 

“We cannot just go along with ‘business 
as usual’ and hope to win. * * * If we do not 
impose the strains necessary to win, it is 
obvious that at best we will live in a So- 
viet-dominated world and, at worst, in a 
Soviet peorines. 

“* * * Our national goal should be clear 
superiority over the Soviet Union in all pos- 
sible areas, and we should believe enough in 
our democracy so that we will not be re- 
luctant to enter fully into the contest.” 

And said Dr. James P. Baxter, president 
of Williams College and a member of the 
Gaither committee: 

“It is really tough business for a nation to 
sustain the prolonged effort that cold war 
demands. But I think we are right up 
against it, and we are going to have to do it.” 

These men are saying that a nation with 
24. times the resources of Russia can meet 
any Communist challenge, provided only that 
its resources are summoned and used, 

It can mount whatever defense program 
is necessary. It can regain the lead in space 
exploration, whose propaganda importance is 
tremendous even if its military importance 
is not. 


It can strengthen its educational program, 
and it can summon itself and its allies to 
a greater effort in behalf of the underdevel- 
oped nations. 

It may require a sacrifice in the frills and 
fancies of consumer , and a sacrifice in 
taxes. But that would hardly wreck the Re- 
public, while the Communists well might. 





The High Price of Drags 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kefauver committee’s investigation con- 
tinues to reveal case after case in which 
the prescription drug industry has 
abused its public trust. Last week the 
Senate hearings revealed that some 





market—drugs that could be worthless 
or even dangerous. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the February 26, 1960, edi- 
tion of the Washington Post: 

Tue HIGH PRICE oF Drucs 

The Kefauver committee een of 

the prescription nae industry is getting 

firmer ground. An alarm- 
certainly disgusting, ee of 
ustry practices is emerging, and 
Minority Leader Dirksen would do the Sen- 
ate and the public a favor by dropping his 
ill-considered objections to the orderly con- 
tinuation of the hearings at normal hours 
even though they may conflict with Senate 
sessions. 

The early Kefauver disclosures of fan- 
tastic markups in individual drug items 
made more headlines than they did sense; 
many essential steps in the development, 
manufacturing and marketing process were 
simply not taken into account in the calcu- 
lations. The committee acknowledged this, 
but the resulting publicity was nonetheless 
unfair. As the broader picture has emerged, 
however, it has become apparent that profits 
of many larger pharmaceutical houses are 
outrageously high—twice the average for all 
industry. The way in which this stunning 
financial success has been achieved makes 
the really dismal reading, however. 

As the hearings have shown, the enormous 
growth of the drug business in the past 
decade has been brought about in part by 
the development of an infinite variety of 
similar drugs which have been patented, 
labeled with brand names and peddled with 
massive promotion and advertising cam- 
paigns among doctors. The cost of all this 
has added considerably to prices, but it now 
appears that this may be the least of the 
evils of widespread hucksterism. 

As yesterday’s hearings, Dr. Haskell J. 
Weinstein, a former research director for 
Charles Pfizer & Co., charged that in- 
completely evaluated drugs have been 
brought on the market “which not infre- 
quently are hazardous.” Doctors, he said, 


without adequate 
about their efficacy. Dr. Weinstein’s prede- 
cessor at the Pfizer Co., Dr. Martin A. Seidell, 
said he had quit because of such “perverted 


—— 
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marketing attitudes” which he found “in- 
compatible with both the ethics of my pro- 
fession and my sense of morality.” If drug 
promotion, in addition to burdening patients 
with inordinate costs, is also resulting in the 
distribution of dangerous (or even merely 
useless) the Kefauver com- 
mittee has at last struck legislative “pay 
dirt.” 

Obviously. the -companies’ answers to 
these latest charges must be awaited before 
any conclusions are reached, and it would 
be wrong to indict all drug manufacturers 
for the practice of some. But if there is 
doubt about what the Government could 
or should do to end profiteering. there is no 
doubt whatever about its powers—and its 
obligation—to protect the public from the 
premature dissemination of drugs that may 
be of dubious value or even dangerous. 

It is also beginning to appear that physi- 
cians themselves must bear a corisiderable 
part of the blame for their patients’ in- 
creasingly burdensome drug bills. By rely- 
ing so heavily upon brand-name promo- 
tions, they may be denying their patients 
considerable savings possible through the 
prescription of medicines by their generic 
names. Indeed, if the Kefauver hearings do 
no more than educate the public to demand 
more economical drugs whenever possible, 
they will have performed a genuine service. 





Milwaukee Journal Calls for All-Out 
Effort for Peace Through Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal in a remarkably con- 
structive fashion recently called editorial 
attention to the warnings by distin- 
guished American businessmen that we 
are not doing enough to keep America 
defensively strong. The Journal agreed 
we should do much more to assure our 
strength, and then went on to call for 
sober reflection on where the missile race 
and the construction of weapons of in- 
finite destruction is taking us. The Jour- 
nal eloquently concludes: 

While making sure that we are adequately 
armed, must we not make more intensive, 
imaginative, consistent efforts to find ways 
to peace—disarmament, nuclear controls, 
guarantees of existence? Should not the 
basic concern be over our leaders thinking 
in outmoded terms—and the fact that the 
voices which must show the way to a livable 
future are seldom heard, almost always 


ignored? 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial from the Mil- 
waukee Journal be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Vorces Tuat SHow THE War To LivaBLe 
Furvure Srtpom Hrarp 

President Eisenhower has heatedly de- 
fended our defense and missile programs. 
He sees no threat to our national prestige in 
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Russia’s sputniks. He calls inflation the 
greatest danger to our Nation. He says that 
his administration has fully informed the 
Nation on the international situation. 

Recently three leading Republicans and an 
independent who has strongly supported 
Eisenhower and has been the President’s 
frequent guest appeared before the Senate 
Government Operations Subcommittee 
headed by Senator Jackson, Democrat, of 
Washington. The committee is studying 
how, in Jackson’s words, “can a free society 
organize to outthink, outplan, and outper- 
form totalitarianism—and achieve security 
in freedom?” 

Said Robert C. Sprague, Boston business- 
man and cochairman of the Gaithtr com- 
mittee which Eisenhower named to make a 
confidential study of national security prob- 
lems: 

“The Nation faces a clear and imminent 
threat to its survival but we have not yet 
fully awakened to this unpleasant fact.” 
Only one man can do anything about this— 
“the President; I don’t think there is any- 
body else.” 

Then he added: “I believe the danger is 
more serious than the President has ex- 
pressed himself to the American public.” 
Sprague said that it was silly to argue that 
increased spending for survival would bank- 
rupt America. And he criticized the budget 
approach to defense. 

Sprague’s final criticism was that it wasn’t 
enough for @ President to have briefings on 
important subjects—“Fven the best briefing 
is no substitute for homework. The man 
who does not have time to do his own read- 
ing of really basic studies and policy papers 
and reflecting on them has not assigned 
proper priorities to the demends on his time.” 

Robert A. Lovett, investment banker with 
long experience in government, said many 
of the same sort of things. He said, in rela- 
tion to competition with the Soviet system, 
“We are doing something short of our best.” 
The Government underestimates the Com- 
munist threat and this Nation has been 
losing prestige. 

James Phinney Baxter III, Gaither com- 
mittee member and president of Williams 
College, was also critical of the budget ap- 
proach to real national needs for security 
and said: “I am willing to pay more taxes if 
it is necessary to do the things we need to 
do, and I believe that our entire people would 
feel the same if they realized all that is at 
stake.” 


And, finally, Thomas J. Watson, Jr., presi- 
dent of the International Business Machines 
Corp., who says he’s an independent, said 
that “we cannot go on with business as 
usual” and expect to compete with the Rus- 
sians. He did not mention the President, 
but he said: “I do not agree with people who 
suggest that we must not push our economy 
to any point necessary to win in competing 
with the Soviet because we might lose what 
has made this country great.” 


This testimony shows deep concern over 
whether this country is on the proper course, 
is doing enough and even understands where 
it is headed. Part of that concern must in- 
clude the question of where, in this age 
when complete destruction can be a matter 
of seconds, the whole weapons and missile 
race is taking us. 

While making sure that we are adequately 
armed, must we not make more intensive, 
imaginative, consistent efforts to find ways to 
peace—disarmament, nuclear controls, guar- 
antees of existence? Should not the basic 
concern be over our leaders thinking in out- 
moded terms—and the fact that the voices 
which must show the way to a livable fu- 
ture are seldom heard and, when heard, al- 
most always ignored? 
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Backward Step 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, when 
Congress enacted the Landrum-Griffin 
law last year, it very carefully considered 
the matter of picketing on construction 
sites and included certain fair but 
specific limitations. 

Certain union leaders would like to 
have all restrictions on picketing re- 
moved. That would, in the opinion of 
many, create a secondary boycott situa- 
tion strictly forbidden by the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. 

A very able editorial in the Washing- 


ton Evening Star, March 3, 1960, com- ~ 


ments on the situation and is produced 
herewith: 

A quietly bitter fight over a 1949 ruling by 
the National Labor Relations Board, later up- 
held by the US. Supreme Court, is going 
on before a House Labor Subcommittee. 

The ruling, issued in what is known as the 
Denver Building Trades case, establishes four 
conditions under which picketing may be 
carried on legally against a primary employer 
(the one involved directly in a valid labor 
dispute) at a construction site. Since con- 
struction normally involves multiple em- 
Pployers—subcontractors hiring workers in 
different crafts—the board set up these con- 
ditions in an effort to prevent interference 
with the operations of “unoffending em- 
ployers * * * in controversies not their 
own.” Picketing in violation of the condi- 
tions was classified as an illegal secondary 
boycott. 

The Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment of the AFL-CIO has fought this 
limitation on so-called common site picket- 
ing on grounds that it is unduly restrictive 
in the peculiar circumstances of the con- 
struction industry. President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of Labor Mitchell have recom- 
mended legislative clarification to make it 
explicit that concerted action against * * * 
an employer who, together with other em- 
ployers, is engaged in work on the site of 
the project, will not be treated as a second- 
ary boycott. A belated effort to accomplish 
this through amendment of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill while in House-Senate confer- 
ence last year was dropped when the threat 
was raised of a point of order against in- 
cluding new legislation in conference. 

At this point, strong opposition is being 
voiced by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce on grounds that it is special-interest 
legislation that would tend to break down 
safeguards against secondary boycotts in 
many areas, that it would be the first wedge 
to weaken the protection offered workers and 
employers by the labor reform law and that 
it would be in direct conflict with national 
labor policy as already determined by the 
Congress. 

Unfortunately, but not surprisingly, the 
pressures of election year are apt to play a 
part in consideration of legislation of this 
sort. The evils of secondary boycotts have 
been well demonstrated. A legislative re- 
definition should be undertaken with the 
greatest caution, and without political mo- 
tivation. 
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1960 
Time To Stand Up for World Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. 





FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial in Life magazine of March 7, 1960, 
entitled “Time To Stand Up for World 
Law.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Trme To STanp Up ror Worip Law 


Those who believe the rule of law must 
be superior to the rule of force in the world 
won a tough, hard battle in Chicago last 
week at the meeting of the American Bar 
Association’s House of Delegates. The issue 
whether the ABA would continue, as it has 
done for 13 years, to support repeal of the 
notorious 1946 Connally amendment. This 
amendment hampers extension of the rule 
of law by a reservation that only the United 
States can decide whether the World Court 
may take jurisdiction in any case involving 
our Nation. The repeal proponents won, 
100 to 93 on one vote and 127 to 68 on a 
second, 

But the size of the opposition shows how 
many people there are—even among lawyers, 
who should be the most vigorous advocates 
of the rule of law—who have been misled 
by the argument of unreconstructed isola- 
tionists (or pure demagogs) that repeal 
would undermine U.S. sovereignty. And 
some also fear that foreign judges may de- 
cide cases on ideological, political, or nation- 
alistic lines. 

Actually, both these fears have little basis 
in reality, as any reasonable examination of 
the facts proves. The Court's decisions have 
been generally excellent in legal reasoning, 
scholarship, and judicial integrity—and fur- 
thermore those who take cases to the Court 
usually obey its decisions. Among the 15 
judges, chosen by the U.N.’s General Assem- 
bly and Security Council for 9-year terms, 
some have rendered decisions against their 
own nations. For example, ’a Peruvian, ap- 
pointed as an ad hoc judge, decided against 
Peru in one case, and in another, won by 
the United States, a Soviet judge strongly 
defended the U.S. position. 

As Arthur Larson’s World Rule of Law 
Center at Duke University points out, the 
United States, with its billions invested in 
so many lands, needs the protection of law 
and the Court’s jurisdiction more than any 
other country. But so long as the Connally 
reservation exists, any other nation can use 
it against us, as Norway did against France 
(which had a similar reservation) to keep 
the Court from ruling on Norway’s repudia- 
tion of some gold bonds sold to French citi- 
zens. Last year even President de Gaulle, 
with all his touchiness about French sover- 
eignty, saw his way clear to abolish France’s 
reservation. 

Some enthusiasts for extending the rule 
of law go so far as to claim that strengthen- 
ing the World Court could establish world 
peace and order right away. That’s too 
much to expect. But what it can and would 
do would be to build an accretion of prece- 
dents—of peaceful settlements of disputes 
accepted and obeyed by all the parties— 
which would help the world grow more 
orderly and less violent. As these prece- 
dents accumulate, smaller regional courts 
might well be established—for example in 
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the Organization of American States—to 
judge such issues as the sort of expropria- 
tion which Cuba is now undertaking. 

The next chapter in the fight for repeal of 
the Connally Act is now opening. It hinges 
on whether Senator Futsricut, the Demo- 
cratic chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, brings out upon the floor the 
repeal resolution already introduced by Sen- 
ator HumpHREY: Fu.Lpricut himself sup- 
ports repeal, as do the President, Vice 
President Nixon and Attorney General 
Rogers. 

What worries FuLsricnt is whether this 
support is merely lip service or whether 
Eisenhower and NIxONn are willing to make a 
vigorous, emphatic fight for repeal and force 
Republican leaders to go along. If such a 
fight is not waged, Fu.tpricur fears the pos- 
sible defeat of repeal could be a damaging 
propaganda blow to the United States before 
the world. And so it could. 

NIXON, especially, can wield great influence 
in this fight because he is very popular 
among the admirers of former Senator John 
Bricker—who are the principal opponents of 
repeal. But only last week Clarence Manion, 
the former dean of Notre Dame law school, 
who has always opposed repeal, accused 


Nixon of “ambiguity” in his support and. 


urged him to make an “unequivocal state- 
ment” of how he stands. 

Nrxon’s past statements have been clear 
enough in support of repeal (Life, April 27). 
But Senator Fu.sricnt is fully entitled to 
demand that the administration back its 
words by drumming up maximum support 
from Republicans in the Senate. 





Three Views on the Need for New, Clean 
Elections Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr, UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the press 
throughout much of the country has dis- 
played a gratifying, sustained interest in 
the current drive for clean elections 
legislation. 

Recent editorials from, three papers 
representing widely separated areas are 
typical of the many written about the 
need for modernizing election laws. 
These three, from the Springfield (Ohio) 
News, the Pittsfield (Mass.) Berkshire 
Eagle, and the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Post-Herald, read as follows:, 

{From the Springfield (Ohio) News, Feb. 5, 
1960] 
SOMETHING GAINED 

After 6 uphill years, a crew of conscien- 
tious legislators has bulldozed a really good 
elections reform bill through the Senate. 
The Senate itself couldn’t be more surprised. 

The majority was amazing—59 to 22. So 
is the bill. 

In addition to more realistic ceilings on 
campaign expenditures, it would open the 
books on spending in primaries, State con- 
ventions, and by local and State committees 
on behalf of Federal candidates. The power 
of individual contributors to bid for polit- 
ical favor with wide-open checkbooks would 
be curbed at last. 

The end of this beautiful dream of honest 
election legislation will come, of course, in 
the House. Southern Congressmen don’t 
want disclosure of primaries bookkeeping. 
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Others, mindful of the cost of standing for 
election every 2 years, will be glad to join 
them in presiding at quiet last rites. 

So the old Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 
will stay on the books—for now. As a con- 
trol on modern campaigning it’s like trying 
to tame tigers with catnip. 

Yet something important has been ven- 
tured and won. Modern Republicans joined 
northern Democrats to carry a Senate vic- 
tory blocked by conservative coalition since 
1954. Good ground has been gained for the 
day when lavish campaign spending produces 
another scandal and a strong public clamor 
for reform. 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald, 
Jan. 28, 1960] 
More Grvers, Less MONEY 


In the debate on the “clean elections’ bill 
just passed by the Senate, a principal theme 
was the desirability of minimizing the “fat 
cats” in a political campaign and relying on 
many small contributors. 

The Senators even considered a proposal 
to permit small tax deductions as an en- 
couragement to small donors in election 
campaigns. This properly was turned down, 
but not because of disagreement over the 
objective. ; 

As passed, the bill takes a step toward 
curbing oversize contributions. It fixes a 
flat ceiling of $10,000 on the total any one 
person may give to all political committees 
in one year. (Present limit is $5,000 per 
committee, but a well-heeled contributor 
can make us many $5,000 gifts, as there are 
committees.) No effort was made to curb 
the spending of labor organizations, other 
than the flat overall ceiling applied to all in- 
terstate committees. 

The top on presidential election spending 
by national committees would work out to 
$12.5 million on the basis of the 1956 elec- 
tion—the ceiling is fixed by a formula tied 
to the number of voters. (The two major 
parties are estimated to have spent $33 mil- 
lion between them in 1956.) The proposed 
new ceiling was said to be “realistic” in view 
of today’s high cost of television and travel. 

But there is massive waste and extrava- 
gance in every campaign. If candidates and 
parties had to depend on far lesser totals, 
they could manage quite reasonably. And 
if individual contributions were limited to 
sums most people could afford—say up to 
$100 at the most—the politicians would not 
be tempted by slush funds contributed by 
those seeking favors from Government, or 
even by the rackets. 

The Gallup Poll once reported 17 million 
American families were willing to give small 
sums, at least $5 each, if they were asked by 
the parties they favored. This would amass 
a sum sufficient to run all political organiza- 
tions and campaigns, if they operated pru- 
dently. 

When a relative few of the wealthy donate 
a high percentage of a campaign’s expenses, 
they automatically assume an influence all 
out of proportion either to their wisdom or 
their benevolence. A public official elected 
with the help of 2,000 donors of $5 is in- 
debted to practically no one—but a man who 
gets $10,000 from a single contributor obvi- 
ously is in hock to his benefactor. That's 
the nub of it. 


[Prom the Pittsfield (Mass.) Berkshire Eagle, 
Jan. 27, 1960} 
Tue SENATE Buys A Broom 

The US. Senate passed its first major bill 
of the 1960 session Monday night: a bill 
aimed at providing effective control over po- 
litical campaign expenditures. It is a 
sweeping reform—so sweeping, in fact, that 
plans are already underway to ambush and 
kill it in the House. 

If this happens it will be an unhappy 
ending indeed, because the Senate bill is 
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both excellent and long overdue. The truth 





, unenforced and, for all practical 
purposes, unenforceable. 

The new Senate bill, largely the handi- 
work of Democratic Senator Hennincs, of 
Missouri, beefs up the ineffective Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1925 in four vitally im- 
portant ways: 

It deals with party primaries as well as 
with final elections. This would make re- 
strictions on campaign contributions and 
expenditures applicable for the first time in 
the South, where victory in the Democratic 
primaries is normally tantamount to elec- 
tion 


It establishes for the first time a fixed 
ceiling ($10,000) on the amount that any 
individual may contribute for. political pur- 
poses in any election, Present law provides 
that no one may contribute more - than 
$5,000 to any individual candidate—but this 
is meaningless in practice because there is 
no limit whatever to the number of $5,000 
contributions a person may make to differ- 
ent candidates or to the various separate 
campaign committees of a particular candi- 
date. 

It raises the present law’s ceilings on cam- 
paign spending by candidates to more realis« 
tic levels—for example, from $10,000 to 
$50,000 in the case of U.S. Senate campaigns, 
and from $3 million to $12,500,000 for presi- 
dential campaigns. The proposed new limits 
are still far below what is normally spent in 
campaigns for Federal office, but they at 
least represent a step in the right direction. 

Finally, the Senate bill extends the pro- 
visions of the Corrupt Practices Act to the 
activities of purely State and local commit- 
tees when they spend money in behalf of 
candidates for Federal office. This closes a 
loophole through which many candidates 
have received enormous campaign contribu- 
tions without bothering to report them. 

It would be naive to suppose that enact- 
ment of these reforms would atuomatically 
end such longstanding evils as concealed 
political contributions and dummy campaign 
committees. This, after all, is a field in 
which enforcement js peculiarly difficult, if 
only because those charged with enforce- 
ment are often themselves the beneficiaries 
of loose financial practices in their own po- 
litical campaigns. 

But at the very least the Senate bill would 
establish a sound standard to which the pro- 
ponents of reform can repair. It would 
deter many otherwise law-abiding candidates 
and campaign contributors from illegal prac- 
tices which they now rationalize on the 
grounds that the laws make no sense. And 
it would at least provide a realistic basis for 
crackdowns in the case of the most flagrant 
violations. 





Ike for Tykes—Journey at Home 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Ike for Tykes—Journey at 
Home Proposed,” published in the Dela- 
ware County Daily Times of Chester, 
Pa., which was written by Mr. Bob Finu- 
cane, city editor, which contains an ex- 
tremely interesting suggestion to the 
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general effect that President Eisenhower, 
either during his term of office or per- 
haps after the conclusion of his term, 
should make a tour of the United States, 
so that our younger generation may 
have a chance to see and to become ac- 
quainted with the President and to view 
and to observe him before he becomes 
a historical figure, which may inspire 
them to a greater recognition of the 
accomplishments of this great and good 
man, both as General of the Armies and 
as President of the United States, in 
the hope it will give them an opportunity 
to cherish in their recollections through 
all the years the memory of having 
seen in person the President of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ike FoR TYKES—JOURNEY AT HOME PROPOSED 


Mr. DwIcnT D. EIseENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. PresiIpent: Welcome home. 

All of us hope your journey to South Amer- 
ica will not, in the long run, rob you of time 
in that rocking chair to which you aspire. 

The months ahead, we realize, are to be 
full ones for you. But we cannot contain 
the urge to suggest to you still another trip. 

This one would be called “Ike for Tykes.” 

Watching films of your tremendous recep- 
tions in many foreign lands, it occurred to 
us these people of many distant nations have 
enjoyed a thrill youngsters in this country 
rarely experience—a closeup of the President 
of the United States. 

We are suggesting, then, you make a re- 
laxed tour of this country—perhaps even 
after you leave the White House—to give 
our youngsters a chance to cheer a living 
American hero at close range. 

If touring by train, allow on the platforms 
only children of high school age or below. 

If by plane, rope off the landing area for 
these same young people. 

If street parades“could be arranged, re- 
serve for just boys and girls the best curb- 
stone locations. - 

A man we know still tingles at the men- 
tion of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first inaugu- 
ration. He was there, you see, and agrees it 
should be “Ike for Tykes” above all else. 

It’s time, we think, our sophisticated Amer- 
ican youth be given the opportunity to see, 
hear, and cheer a genuine red, white, and 
blue legend in the Lincoln, Lee, Grant tradi- 
tion. 

While you were away, Mr. President, the 
U.S. hockey team whipped the Russians in 
the Olympics. 

The telecast of that Squaw Valley classic— 
and its dramatic finish—gave Americans a 
rare opportunity to holler for our team on 
what might be termed “the homeland level.” 

Most youngsters take a certain pride in 
their community, their school—even their 
State. But how often, except for the brief 
Olympics thrill, are they given the chance 
to stand up and cheer for their country? 

Cheering you, our youngsters would be 
cheering their country as well. Who was it, 
Mr. President, who led their fathers on an- 
other U.S. team to that big win in Europe 
in 1945? Who is it, Mr. President, who still 
leads the U.S. team in what may be a contest 
for survival? 

Do our boys and girls the same favor you've 
done for millions abroad and at the same 
time do yourself a favor: see the affection in 
which you are held by our young. 

It’s been said, Mr. President, you personify 
the “father image.” 

A Mount Vernon farmer—first man to hold 
your office—is in the history books with a 
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similar label, Our children can only read 
about. him. 

Before becoming just another fat chapter 
in a future publication about the past, Mr. 
President, show yourself in the flesh to our 
young. , 

Sincerely, 
DELAWARE COUNTY DAILY TiMEs, 





The First Thing First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a most interesting edi- 
torial on the narcotics traffic on the U.S.- 
Mexican border, which appeared in the 
Los Angeles Times on March 1, 1960. 

Tue Frmst THING Fmst 

“Any perceptive person roving the border 
towns knows; he may not have direct infor- 
mation about the organization behind the 
traffic, but he sees it going on all around 
him.” 

The experienced commentator was speak- 
ing of the narcotics traffic on the U.S.- 
Mexican border. 

TERRIBLE IMPACT 

This is an international business which 

can be dealt with only by sovereign national 





governments. The dope traffic has a terrible 


impact on California, but this State does not 
have the authority to negotiate with Mexican 
governments, national or state. Only the 
Government in Washington, dealing directly 
with the Government in Mexico City, can 
find a formula to control the smuggling 
from Mexico inte the United States, most 
particularly into southern California, where 
the degrading effects of the narcotics traffic 
are far more serious than in any other 
border States. Two-thirds of the narcotic 
most widely used in California—the opium 
derivative called heroin—is smuggled across 
the border from Mexico, where it is produced. 

This is why the Times, which tries never 
to ring three alarms for small fires, has so 
strongly urged the Government in Wash- 
ington to do something decisive about the 
border traffic. Under pressure, Washington 
has made some gentle gestures, and the 
Mexican Government, with hardly a demur, 
has offered to receive U.S. narcotics agents 
in Mexico to cooperate with its own. 


UNITED STATES DRAGS ITS FEET 


The U.S, Government has not been eager 
to accept this invitation, nor to press for 
further negotiations with Mexico: for ex- 
ample, for an agreement to suppress heroin 
production at its source by destroying Mexi- 
can poppy fields. 

The reluctance in some Federal quarters 
to act in this matter prompted the proposal 
for a White House Conference on Narcotics, 
Such a Conference would focus national at- 
tention on dope problems, particularly—it 
is hoped—on California’s helplessness with- 
out Federal support, And it might goad 
the executive departments to give their 
wholehearted support, 

Senators and Representatives have en- 
dorsed this proposal, and a resolution call- 
ing for a White House Conference will be 
heard by a House judiciary subcommittee 
tomorrow. There is much sympathy in the 
Senate and the House for California in its 
helplessness and for the other border States 
which suffer impotently, and only in a lesser 
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, from the smuggling activity. For 
that matter, there have been sympathy and 
cooperation, within limits, at some elevated 
levels in the State and Treasury Depart- 
ments; the unwillingness of the bureaus to 
exercise their full authority is probably in- 
stitutional rather than personal in most 


cases. 

The stock objections to our urgent plea for 
Federal assistance are (a) that the narcot- 
ics plight of California has been overstated, 
(b) that the bulk of California heroin is 
not smuggled from Mexico, and (c) that 
California can do its own policing without 
Federal help. 

CONFIRMED RESEARCH 

The answers are that the frightening mag- 
nitude of narcotics addiction in southern 
California is self-evident. Reporter Gene 
Sherman spent months on his grisly re- 
searches and his findings, published in the 
Times last summer, were confirmed by the 
hearings of a visiting committee of US. 
Senators. Moreover, Mr. Sherman estab- 
lished, with only some bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington dissenting, that most of the miser- 
able stuff came over the border, the 
processed product of the Mexican poppy 
fields. As for California policing and pun- 
ishing, that is not pertinent to the border 
problem, which is the central problem. 

Unquestionably, there is some slack to be 
taken up in narcotics suppression within the 
State, and there have been many proposals 
for reform. It seems probable that State 
penalties against peddlers are too light or 
that judges are too lenient with offenders. 
Some proposals would suspend constitutional 
guarantees to make police work easier in 
narcotics cases, and these proposals should 
have very cautious examination. 

But none of the proposals for State en- 
forcement and punishment should distract 
anxious citizens’ attention from the main 
issue, which is that the U.S. and Mexican 
Governments must act together to close the 
border to narcotics. The first thing must 
come first. 





Every Traveler Is an Ambassador for 
His Native Land 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, at 
this time of the year many thousands of 
Americans are beginning to examine 
travel folders, consult airlines and 
Steamship schedules, and make plans 
for a summer in Europe or other lands 
abroad. 

The thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans who go abroad each 
year may do much for good or ill for the 
United States, depending upon how they 
conduct themselves in other lands. 
While our diplomats conduct our rela- 
tions with other governments, they are 
not our only ambassadors. For the at- 
titudes of the people of other countries, 
as distinguished from their governments, 
are often responses to the quality of be- 
havior which they encounter in Ameri- 
cans who travel abroad. ‘Thus, every 
American traveler may be an ambassa- 
dor of good will, especially if he takes 
with him a sense of courtesy, a genuine 
desire to understand other cultures than 
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his own, and a respect for the traditions 
of other people. 

This perspective is well expressed in a 
letter to the New York Times which 
comes to me from my good friend, W. H. 
M. Stover, a business and civic leader 
here in Washington, and president of the 
Leadership Training Institute of District 
of Columbia, an institution where I 
have often lectured. The writer of the 
letter, the journalist and broadcaster, 
Oliver K. Whiting, has also taught for 
Mr. Stover, and is well qualified to speak 
on this subject. As a faculty member of 
the Dale Carnegie & Associates of New 
York, and sponsor of the Dale Carnegie 
Courses in the British Isles, his work 
places him in frequent contact with 
Americans abroad and Europeans in this 
country. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that this letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Every TRAVELER Is AN AMBASSADOR FOR HIS 
NATIVE LAND 


Marcu 1, 1960. 
CORRESPONDENCE EDITOR, 
New York Times, 
NewYork, N.Y. 

Dear Sim: No traveler ever set out with 
better equipment than that which is avail- 
able to him today. Before he closes his 
front door he has been thoroughly advised 
where to go, what to see, how long it will 
take, how much it will cost, what clothes he 
will require, what food to eat, and what lug- 
gage to carry. Every conceivable piece of 
information has been offered by his travel 
agent or the appropriation section of the 
press. Everything is made clear to him ex- 
cept the most vital fact of all, and that is, 
that the moment he sets foot on a foreign 
shore, he will cease to be a private individual 
responsible only to himself. He has become 
a@ public figure. In the eyes of those he 
visits he is a representative of the country 
from which he hails, 

We all know how this works but it cannot 
be too clearly understood. Suppose you meet 
an Italian, or Frenchman, or any foreigner, 
in New York, and he should treat you with 
discourtesy, one’s instant reaction is not how 
unpleasant Mr. X made himself, but rather, 
“What an objectionable fellow that French- 
man was.” And, similarly, should he be 
kindly, gay, and attractive, we think (though 
for some reason too often we refrain from 
saying), “What a charming gentleman that 
Frenchman was.” In both cases, his country 
has been credited with what he may have 
fondly felt was his own particular idiosyn- 
crasy and of little outside concern. 

Last week in Grand Central Station, an 
Englishman waited in line at the informa- 
tion counter to find the platform for his 
train. By the time he got attention, his 
train had left. In annoyance, he shouted, 
“Why don’t you people go over to E 
and learn how a railroad should be run,” to 
which the clerk replied, “If you feel like that 
about it, why don’t you stay on the other 
side.” 

It is important for us to remember in a 
foreign land, our smallest action, as travel- 
ing Americans, even our momentary moods 
will add a touch of color to our host’s mental 
picture of Uncle Sam, and throw a kindly 
or a hostile light on our native soil. 

It is said a million Americans will go 
abroad this year. What a fantastic oppor- 
tunity they have to win friends all over the 
world for the United States of America. It 
will not be done if we fill the air with in- 
vidious comparisons, criticisms, and com- 
plaints. Let us remember we are guests; in 
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many cases, in countries whose civilization 
was established a thousand before the 
first white man set foot on the continent of 
America, ; 

We are rightly proud of our fine cities, our 
skyscrapers, our hygiene and sanitary equip- 
ment, and they, too, have their pride, not 
counted perhaps in Weights and measures, 
or dollars and cents, but in an ancient tra- 
dition seasoned by the centuries and which, 
incidentally,. cradled the very democracy 
from which we spring. 

So fellow Americans, as we travel on, tet 
each determine to seek those things we can 
praise and admire, and to carry in our very 
bearing the things which we would like 
others to see in us, and in the America we 
r t. 

The responsibility of those who travel is 
truly great, but so, too, is. their opportunity. 
For if we are so determined, we can each 
become an ambassador of good will to every 
land we visit. 
Sincerely yours, 
Oxiver K. WHITING. 





Jet Progress-—Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
on the ist of March, Pan American 
World Airways, in keeping with its his- 
tory as a pioneer airline, began jet. air- 
plane service between Seattle and Fair- 
banks, Alaska. The jet flights, which 
will operate on Mondays, Tuesdays, Fri- 
days, and Saturdays, will require 3 hours 
15 minutes of flying time, cutting ap- 
proximately 212 hours off current piston- 
engined flight times. This saving in time 
will, I hope, enable many of my col- 
leagues who have never been in Alaska to 
visit the 49th State and thereby better 
comprehend its problems, great potential, 
and significance to the Union in regard to 
national defense and otherwise. : 

These flights are on a round-trip basis, 
Mr. Speaker, and will bring to Alaska a 
service it richly deserves, covering a dis- 
tance between Seattle and Fairbanks in 
excess of 1,500 miles. 

Those of us who have long lived with 
the transportation problem in and out of 
Alaska have a great appreciation for this 
latest innovation by Pan American. Pan 
American was the first scheduled carrier 
to operate between Seattle and Alaska 
about 20 years before Alaska became a 
State, so it is not a mere coincidence 
that Pan American became the first car- 
rier to commence scheduled jet opera- 
tions between Seattle and Fairbanks. In 
fact it took considerable initiative, as 
permission had to be obtained from the 
Air Force to temporarily land and take 
off at Ladd Air Force Base, pending ex- 
tension of the runway at the Fairbanks 
International Airport, which job will be 
completed about a year from now. 

For this achievement, I salute both 
Pan American and the Air Force for rec- 
ognizing the need of this very valuable 
public service between the State of 
Alaska and the State of Washington. 
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Letters to the Editor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that two letters 
to the editor which have appeared in 
recent weeks in the Appleton Post-Cres- 
cent newspaper by Henry Flanagan, Sr., 
in support of my food-for-peace proposal 
and my bill to assist middle age workers 
in obtaining employment. be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letters to 
the editor were ordered to be printed.in 
the Recorp, as follows: . 

Lixes HUMPHREY’s PROPOSAL To AID MIDDLE- 
AGED WORKER 
Eprror, Post-CRESCENT: 

I read with interest your editorial dated 
January 2, 1960, “Looking Ahead for the 
Aged.” I agree that there is a problem in 
regard to the plight of the older worker. 
However, the immediate problem seems to be 
that of the middle-aged worker and his in- 
ability to be considered for work because of 
his age, which was mentioned in the edi- 
torial. One of the main reasons that the 
employer gives is that the added costs of 
hiring older workers proves to be too great a 
burden and, consequently, younger persons 
are hired instead—even though the younger 
worker has a minimum of training and ex- 
perience. 

A step in the right direction seems to have 
been taken by a bill that Senator Huserr 
Humpurey has introduced in the last session 
of Congress. The bill provides that em- 
ployers could compute the additional costs of 
fringe benefits involved in the employment 
of older workers, as compared to younger 
persons doing the same work. Such costs 
could be treated as a tax credit against the 
income tax for the employer. 

If Senator Humpurey’s bill is accepted by 
Congress I am sure that it would result in 
a two-fold benefit. First, experienced and 
trained workers would find a market for their 
talents and second, employers could use the 
tax credit as an incentive when considering 
the possible employment of an older per- 
son. For these reasons it would benefit both 
the employer and employee to support this 
bill in the present session of Congress. 

HENRY FLANAGAN, Sr. 





Bear Creek. 


NaTIonaL Foop RESERVE Wovu.tp SoLvE Our 
PROBLEMS, AID FRIENDS 


Eprror, Post-CRESCENT: 

Recently the Post-Crescent published two 
articles in reference to the farm problem. 
The first was under the date of January 6 
entitled “Agriculture Still Has Problems of 
Production and Income” which covered a 
statement by Robert L. Clodius. The other 
article appeared January 22, “Farm Problem 
Looks Worse for 1960 Despite General 
Prosperity,” which was accredited to the 
New York Herald. 

Because the two articles were so different 
in approach and conclusion I think that the 
Post-Crescent should be congratulated for 
being objective. However, the basic prem- 
ise of each view appears to be so different 
that I think they should be restated. 
Clodius does not hold that the solution 
to the farm problem is answered by driving 
the farmers off of the land. On the other 
hand, the New York Herald flatly states 
“that the only solution is the retirement 
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of whole farms—and whole families—from 
agricultural activity.” 

Now I want to make it clear that I am 
on the side of the family farmer—I am for 
family size farms. To be sure the Fox val- 
ley must recognize the importance of the 
family farm to the economy. If we were 
to liquidate these farmers by forcing them 
from the land, the only place left for them 
would be the cities and towns competing 
in the mills and factories for jobs. 

The New York Herald calls this problem an 
albatross hung from our national neck. I 
agree that if it is an albatross at all it should 
be hung from the national neck and not 
from the farmer’s neck. Why should we be- 
little our farmers for being the most efficient 
producers in the world. 

It is true that production and marketing 
controls would help somewhat to curtail the 
problem. But the national policy must not 
stop there, Congress must find a plan that 
will take advantage of our God-given abun- 
dance. The farmer can be induced to re- 
duce production but is that really necessary? 
I don’t think that our farm production must 
be cut back as far as the Department of Agri- 
culture says. If as much effort were put into 
formulating a national food and fiber pro- 
gram as in the energies expended attempt- 
ing to cut production, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that our present farm output would 
not be producing a surplus. 

America’s farm policies need to be ex- 
amined and clarified in terms of objectives 
sought in the Nation's interest and not in 
the light of political slogans designed to 
turn city consumers against the producing 
farmer. 

We need a program that really does some- 
thing about surpluses. A program that will 
make better use of what we have and adjust 
production to meet all possible needs. A 
national food policy is needed that will be 
closely alined with a farm policy so the 
Nation can gear its productive resources to 
the needs of humanity at home and abroad. 
This should be the plan instead of merely 
producing to fill Government storage bins. 

We must realize that the country will have 
to pay one way or the other. It seems that 
it would be cheaper and far wiser to mobilize 
our agricultural abundance in a fight for 
peace than mobilize our sons and economy 
for war. Wouldn't it be logical if a National 
Food Reserve was created? The country 
spends billions of dollars for missiles and 
weapons that never get off of the drawing 
board—all in the name of good national de- 
fense. Why would it be so unusual to have 
a national food reserve on hand to meet any 
unforeseen calamity, when as in war, a tre- 
mendous demand is created overnigh? 
Finally it seems that it would be cheaper and 
more humane to use our abundance to raise 
the standard of living for the low income 
groups, rather than turn to a philosophy of 
scarcity that would force up food costs for 
all society. 

As mentioned before, a new dimension has 
been added to the use of agricultural sur- 
pluses—surpluses as an implement of peace— 
which was worked out by Senator Hubert 
HuMPHREY: It is called the Food for Peace 
Act and is essentially an extension and re- 
vision of Public Law 480 of the 83d Congress, 
which was perfected by the Senator from 
Minnesota. We have all seen the benefits 
that have resulted from this law, but, in the 
long run, it has proven to be inadequate to 
deal with and effectively use our disposable 
surpluses. 

The primary function of the Food for 
Peace plan would be getting our surpluses 
in the hands of underdeveloped countries. 
The proceeds from these sales then would be 
loaned back to the recipient country who 
would carry out programs designed to be 
mutually beneficial to both countries. A 
second objective enables the President to 
furnish emergency assistance on the behalf 
of the American people to friendly peoples in 
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meeting famine and other unusual relief re. 
quirements. This would be done through 
an agency of the Government or distributed 
to various voluntary relief agencies ag 
CARE or church tions. In addition 
the plan calls for the President to barter for 
strategic materials ni for our na- 
tional defense and to establish in friendly 
countries nonprofit foundations to foster 
and promote research, education, health and 
public welfare. 

The proposal of course directs the Govern- 
ment to act in such @ manner so the dis- 
posal of the agricultural commodities will 
not disrupt the world market. For example 
Food for Peace would not be sold in our 
normal dollar or pound sterling market. It 
would operate where there are no dollars or 
British pounds. 

It must be remembered that food is se« 
curity and it will win more friends than 
weapons. A few tons of powdered milk in 
Africa or Asia will do us more good than a 
ton of uranium or a case of rifles in the 
same area. 

HENRY FLANAGAN, Sr. 

Bear CREEK. 





The Wrongs of Civil Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, civil 
rights is a compact and disarming label 
for a legislative package of explosive dan- 
ger to constitutional guarantees. 

Although frankly aimed at the South, 





this bill of the Eisenhower administra- — 


tion, as devised by Attorney General 
Mitchell with the President’s approval 
and the strong endorsement of Vice Pres- 
ident Nrxon, could suspend free elections 
in other sections of the Nation as well. 

The bill contains additional provisions 
of sweeping effect, notably that which 
would make it a felony to oppose the Su- 
preme Court’s school integration fiat. 
Too few citizens are aware of this pro- 
vision which could have ticketed for 
prison every member of the Virginia 
General Assembly who voted recently for 
a resolution stating the sense of that 
free elective body that the Court’s decree 
was illegal. 

To return to the election controls in the 
bill, however, Mr. Speaker, it is impor- 
tant that citizens familiarize themselves 
with the Federal voting referee scheme. 
In this connection, I take the liberty of 
directing the attention of this House to 
a straightforward and perceptive analy- 
sis of the provision by our learned col- 
league from Louisiana, the Honorable 
EpWIN E. WILuIs, whose reputation for 
dispassionate and conscientious legal 
scholarship is known to all here. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, I include Mr. WIL.1s’ comments, 


as printed in the Richmond (Va.) Times- 


Dispatch of March 7, 1960: 
THE RiccEeD Crvi. RicHTs BI. 


(By Epwin E. Writs, Congressman from 
Louisiana) 


(Congressman WiLLis is a member of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary which 
handles civil rights legislation. His ability 
as @ constitutional lawyer is said to be highly 
respected and recognized by both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Members of the 
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House of Representatives. Here he discusses 
the Federal voting referee proposal.) 

Very few people have had the opportunity 
to read and study the voting referee provi- 
sion of the pending civil rights bill rigged 
up by the U.S. Attorney General and so- 
called liberal groups. It is one of a series 
of punitive political measures designed to 
penalize the Southern States in order to ap- 
peal in the coming presidential election to 
the organized minorities in the large cities 
of the North and West. This effort to make 
the Southern States the political whipping 
boy is participated in with equal vigor by 
leaders of both the National Democratic and 
Republican Parties. 

Fundamentally, it restores the old force 
bills of the chaotic Reconstruction days fol- 
lowing the Civil War, when the people of 
the South lived under a government by 
carpetbaggers. The pending bill was con- 
ceived by the same minds and the same U.S. 
Department of Justice that induced the 
President to commit the tragic error of send- 
ing the Army into Little Rock. The bill was 
cleverly drafted and hastily introduced, and 
is sought to be grafted, without hearings, on 
@ comparatively moderate bill reported out 
of the House Judiciary Committee. 

The desperate filibuster now being con- 
ducted in the Senate hinges around this new 
bill, proposed, devised, and written by peo- 
ple outside of the legislative bodies. It takes 
from the States and vests in Federal au- 
thorities the supervision and control of elec- 
tions, Federal and State, from the justice of 
the peace to the Governor of the State. It 
is important for the people to know and 
understand from the language of the bill 
itself how cunningly it is devised to deprive 
the States of their constitutional and in- 
herent right to determine which of its citi- 
zens possess the necessary qualifications to 
vote under State law. 

Here is how the bill will work if enacted 
into law: 

Upon complaint, the first step will be, 
upon request of the Attorney General, for 
the Federal court to make a finding whether 
discrimination exists against Negro voters 
pursuant to a pattern or practice. The bill 
does not define what constitutes a pattern 
or practice and the decision on this question 
is left entirely to the discretion, whims, or 
prejudices of a Federal judge. 

It does not require that the Federal judge 
shall be a local one. A judge from any other 
State in the Union may be designated to pre- 
side and supervise the local elections. It will 
be remembered that a Federal judge from 
North Dakota was designated to preside over 
the hearings that led to the Little Rock 
incident. 

There is a total lack in the bill of any pro- 
vision of how this finding shall be made, 
or the rules, procedures, or evidence under 
which it is to be done. After the Federal 
judge, under the guidance of the Attorney 
General and without any specific provision 
for a hearing on the part of the State in- 
volved, makes a finding that a pattern of 
discrimination exists, the decree would es- 
tablish a conclusive presumption that all 
Negroes, who were not even parties to the 
initial proceeding, have in fact been dis- 
criminated against. It would make it totally 
unnecessary for them to prove any alleged 
discrimination on account of race or color. 
That is the nub, the crux, and the very heart 
of the bill. 

In the next step, the referee appointed 
by the Federal judge takes the statement of 
the applicant and the specific language of 
the bill requires that the applicant shall be 
ex parte, which means that the other parties, 
the State and the authorities in the locality, 
are denied the opportunity to be heard. The 
first bill introduced on the subject. specifi- 
cally required that these referees be selected 
from persons outside of the State. This was 
such an obvious carpetbagger requirement 
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that in the revised bill that provision is 
omitted. But there is no provision in the 
present bill that the referee shall be a local 
person with knowledge of local people and it 
still permits, although it does not require, the 
court to appoint carpetbagger referees from 
out of the State. 

The next step in this cunning scheme com- 
pels the referee to presume that the applicant 
has been denied the right to vote on account 
of race or color and to accept as true his 
representation or misrepresentation as to his 
age, residence, etc. The referee really does 
not referee anything. He hears only one side 
of the issue. The bill, in violation of all 
standards of due process, denies local reg- 
istrars of voters or State officials, who are 
presumed to have denied the right of an 
applicant to vote on account of race or color, 
the right to be present with counsel at the 
so-called hearing, and the right to confront 
and cross-examine their accusers. 

In the next step, the referee reports the 
result of his phony hearing to the court. 
At this point only, the attorney general of 
the State is invited to file exceptions to the 
report, but since the report contains only 
the self-serving declaration of the applicant, 
without the right of confrontation and 
cross-examination, this invitation is prac- 
tically meaningless. 

When all of this unprecedented procedure 
has been carried out according to plan, the 
court gives to the Negro a cretificate that he 
is a qualified voter and then authorizes the 
referee or such other person or persons as 
he may designate to attend the election at 
all polling places, look over the shoulders 
of the State authorities and see that the 
person is voted, and that the vote is counted. 
State law requires election officials to keep 
people a stated distance from polling places 
and voting booths, so that under the bill, if 
they admit the Federal agents, they go to 
State jails, and if they exclude them, they 
go to Federal jails. 

Likewise, in ail other respects, if com- 
plaint is made by a Negro voter that the 
judge’s orders have net been carried out to 
the letter, the State election offiicals may 
be hauled into court on a contempt citation 
and sentenced to jail, or fined, or both, and 
deprived of the right to trial by jury. It is 
a frightening prospect that in the United 
States our Federal jails could be filled with 
political prisoners consisting of State 
officials. 

Such is the devil’s brew that is cooked up 
for consumption for the Southern States 
alone. It is utterly unconstitutional. It is 
devastating. It is the sure breeder of racial 
troubles of untold proportions. 





Rural Envoy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey.. Mr. 


President, New Jersey is proud of the 
many achievements of its young people. 


They have been among those who rank 


high in the fields of science, general 
scholarship, and understanding of citi- 
zenship. 

The 4-H Clubs of New Jersey are 
among those groups which have helped 
our young students to extend their range 
of interests. An editorial in the New- 
ark (N.J.) Sunday News of March 6, 
tells about the well-earned honor which 
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has been given to one club member. 
His story is one which should be of great 
interest to other students he will meet in 
Nepal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. _ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 

RurRaAL ENvoY 

Farm organizations of the future will have 
their sights set higher than lobbying for 
subisides, if 4-H Clubs are any indication. 
For several years now, the clubs’ youth ex- 
change program has sent Americans to Eu- 
rope and South America while arranging for 
foreign youths to sample rural life in the 
United States. 

One of the 4-H members chosen to go 
abroad this summer is Dennis Dalton, of 
Mendham, a Rutgers senior who has ma- 
jored in political science with emphasis on 
Far Eastern culture, He has selected Nepai, 
that landlocked little country wedged be- 
tween India and Tibet. 

Aside from his long interest in the area, 
Dennis has other qualifications that should 
make him an effective ambassador to a peo- 
ple who scorn extravagant materialism. 
Starting at the age of 11 with a 25-cent 
weekly allowance, he built up his own egg 
business and succeeded in winning national 
poultry awards. 

The world would have a more accurate 
impression of American values if it saw 
more youths like Dennis Dalton and fewer 
Hollywood movies. 





Senseless Textile Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to insert in the 
Appendix an editorial entitled, “Sense- 
less Textile Policy,” which appeared in 
the Stanly News and Press, Albemarle, 
N.C., on Friday, February 26, 1960. 

I heartily concur in the views expressed 
in this editorial, which follows: 


SENSELESS TEXTILE PoLicy 


Henry Kearns, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce in the Eisenhower administration and 
the man most closely associated with the 
international aspects of the textile situation, 
startled members of the Charlotte Textile 
Club before whom he spoke Monday. 

Mr. Kearns, who apparently expresses the 
policies of the present administration, ap- 
pears very cool toward any move for pro- 
tection of the American textile industry 
against foreign imports and contends that 
other factors besides foreign competition are 
mostly to blame for the feeling of insecurity 
among textile leaders. 

He even went so far as to say, “Survival 
for the South’s mills lies in 2 billion ‘under- 
clothed’ potential customers in the world. 
They offer the long-range solution to your 
problems.” 

The textile industry is now seeking some 
Government protection from mounting im- 
ports from countries where the textile in- 
dustry is just now developing. They have 
openly expressed the feeling that milis in 
this country cannot compete against foreign 
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in textile machinery, but have labor which 
works for a fraction of the American wage 
and can purchase American cotton for 8 
cents per pound less than our own mills 
have to pay. 

To be sure, much of the world’s textile 
market lies in the 2 billion underclothed 
people in all parts of the world. 

The principal reason why they are under- 
clothed is because they haven’t the money 
with which to buy. 

Since foreign manufacturers can produce 
textiles much more cheaply than we can, it 
does not make sense to expect these people 
who lack money to provide the field for mar- 
kets for our highpriced articles while we 
give away the market right here in our own 
country which could support our mills. 

It would be much more reasonable to ex- 
pect the people of the underdeveloped areas 
to purchase the low-priced foreign textiles 
than to ask them to pay our high prices. 
‘They would achieve a much better standard 
of clothing by spending their meager income 
for items of non-American manufacture than 
by spending for similar items which come 
from American mills and cost them more. 


Stanly County has a definite stake in this 
problem. Several local plants make quality 
textile products. If Mr. Kearns’ philosophy 
is allowed to operate, this Nation will ap- 
parently throw its markets open to clothing 
and textiles from Japan, Hong Kong, or any 
other place which happens to want to ship 
to us. Our stores will sell these goods to 
our people at prices below what they would 
have to charge for similar American goods. 

When our own mills seek to market their 
products they will have to send traveling 
salesmen around the world, trying to inter- 
est the tribesmen of Africa or the laborers 
of India in purchasing the items we have 
caused to be crowded out of our own stores. 
That sort of selling will be hard and un- 
profitable, for those tribesmen and laborers 
know they, too, can get goods from Japan 
or Hong Kong cheaper than they can get 
American goods. So, Uncle Sam will have to 
dig into his “foreign aid” and give them 
dollars with which to buy his goods. 

If Mr. Kearns’ thinking represents the 
thinking of the Washington policymakers, 
and, we have every reason to believe it does, 
then there needs to be a complete rethinking 
of the problem. 

It must be a sadistic government, indeed, 
which penalizes our textile mills 8 cents 
a pound for cotton and then deliberately 
gives away the markets in our own country 
to foreigners, telling our textile men to go 
and look elsewhere, among the “under- 
clothed” people of the world, to find a long- 
range solution to their problems. 





Article on Capital Punishment by 





Senator Keating 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
q or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT © 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 


written by the junior Senator from New 


York (Mr. Kearinc] on the subject of 
capital punishment, containing his views 
thereon, with particular reference to the 
capital punishment provisions under the 
laws pertaining to the District of Co- 
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manufacturers who not only have the latest" 


lumbia. It is a very learned article by a 
very well known lawyer, a Member of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
which I commend to the attention of 
Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Some AGGRAVATING CIRCUMSTANCES SHOULD BE 
GIVEN CONSIDERATION 
(By Kenneth B. Keating) 

(Senator Keatinc, Republican, New York, 
is also well known as a lawyer and is a mem- 
ber of the Senate Judiciary Committee.) 

Discussions of capital punishment are 
rarely dispassionate. Those who favor its 
retention are accused of being sadistic, 
Warped people full of hate and vengeance. 
Those who plead for its abolition are typed 
as weakminded sentimentalists, more con- 
cerned with saving the criminal than pro- 
tecting society. 

Such highly emotional reactions to the 


. imposition of the death penalty are not hard 


to understand. Cases which present the 
possibility of a death sentence are sensa- 
tional and sordid. They draw a tremendous 
amount of attention. They almost assume 
the character of a dramatic production and 
the same deep feelings of sorrow and hate 
are stirred as by a play. This is not the 
setting in which reason flourishes. 

Another quite different but increasingly 
common tendency in discussing this subject 
is to reduce the argument to a bunch of 
statistical tables. Some tables I have seen 
would force a statistical logician to conclude 
that murder increases in places where the 
death penalty is present and decreases where 
the death penalty does not exist. 

Corollary: Removal of the death penalty 
is a deterrent to murder. While this may 
be logical, I do not believe it will strike too 
many people as being correct. 

This subject cannot be considered ade- 
quately in either an electrically charged or a 
coldly calculated context. Neither passions 
nor collections of figures will lead us to a 
solution of the problem appropriate to our 
conception of justice. 

This does not mean that studies by penolo- 
gists and others are useless in our inquiry; 
nor does it mean that we can ignore the 
emotional impact of whatever policy is pur- 
sued. It just means that we are likely to 
fall into error if we rely too heavily on either 
frame of reference. 

In my opinion, we must retain capital 
punishment for those cases in which the re- 
flective moral judgment of the community 
would be shocked by any lesser penalty and 
for those cases in which no other sanction 
is possible. Such cases, thank goodness, 
are rare. There are some who say that they 
are nonexistent, but this, unfortunately, is 
not so. 

On one issue in this discussion, there 
should be universal agreement, and that is 
that the supreme penalty should never be 
exacted as the automatic punishment for any 
predefined crime. It is incredible at this 
late date, with all the liberal advances which 
have been made in this field in the last cen- 
tury, that right here in the.District of Co- 
lumbia it is still the law that “death by 
electrocution” must be imposed in all first- 
degree murder convictions. 

It is this kind of unremedied anachronism 
in the law that sometimes leads to gross in- 
justice either because it will induce a jury 
to acquit a guilty felon entirely rather than 
send him to his death, or because it will 
require execution of a defendant regardless 
of the circumstances which may mitigate his 
offense. There must be room for the exer- 
cise of judgment and discretion in any case 
before the supreme penalty is imposed. 

A number of aggravating as well as miti- 
gating. circumstances are appropriate for 





consideration by the judge and jury in pass- 
ing sentence. The aggravating circum- 


stances include the fact that the murder was . 


committed by a convict under sentence of 
imprisonment (think of the situation in 
which a convict under life sentence kills a 
prison guard trying to escape); that the 
murder was committed for hire, or that the 
murder was especially heinous, atrocious, or 
cruel, manifesting exceptional depravity. 

Certainly, such cases are to be distin- 
guished from killings by a defendant with no 
previous record, in which the victim may 
have been an accomplice in some crime, or 
in which the defendant may have been im- 
paired mentally or under some form of du- 
ress. These aggravating and mitigating cir- 
cumstances are obviously pertinent, and 
justice in the District of Columbia will be 
impaired as long as such factors cannot be 
considered in passing sentence. 

Because I have introduced a bill to abolish 
mandatory capital punishment in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, many people have assumed 
that I am opposed to capital punishment as 
such. What I am opposed to is arbitrary 
punishment, particularly in cases where the 
death penalty is invoked. 

I have in fact introduced another bill in 
this session of Congress to allow a discre- 
tionary death penalty in lynching cases, but 
hree again it will be up to the judge and 
jury to weigh the circumstances in each case 
in assessing punishment. 

It seems to me that this approach an- 
swers the capital punishment problem bet- 
ter than provisions for automatic death pen- 
alties or absolute death bars. Where discre- 
tion is allowed, the death penalty must be 
unanimously recommended by the jury and 
the recommendation must be accepted by the 
judge. 

I have tremendous respect for our jury 
system and for the judges who serve us. I 
believe that they better reflect the commu- 
nity conscience in such situations than do 
either defense lawyers or prosecutors, both 
of whom are naturally imbued with a passion 
for their cause. 

Let each side have an opportunity to pre- 
sent its arguments. Surround the defendant 
with every necessary protection. Admit all 
the evidence pertinent to the issue. Main- 
tain the requirement that the jury be unani- 
mous and that the judge and jury must con- 
cur. Do all these things and you will meet 
the ends and requirements of justice in 
these cases. 





Mrs. Geraldine L. Thoupécn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very grateful for the opportunity to 
pay my respects and heartfelt apprecia- 
tion for the lonz and useful life given 
to the service of mankind by my dear 
friend, Mrs. Geraldine L. Thompson, 
who recently celebrated her 88th birth- 
day. 

While Mrs. Thompson has been active 
for many years in Republican politics in 
the State of New Jersey, she has con- 
tinued always to devote a great portion 
of her time to the relief of sickness and 
distress in one form or another to af- 
flicted humanity. She has thousands of 
friends who rise up and call her blessed 
and wherever she goes she brings a per- 
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sonality which is priceless and which 
gives encouragement to everyone she 
comes in contact with. I am greatly 
honored to have her as a friend and the 


' 4nspiration of her thoughts, her deeds 


and her wonderful outlook on life have 
prought me much courage and comfort 
in the days gone by. I know this to be 


_ the testimony of a host of people who 


glory in wishing her good health and 
happiness for many days to come. 

I include in my remarks an editorial 
about Mrs. Thompson which appeared 


in the Asbury Park Press on Sunday, 


March 6, together with a news article 


' appearing on the same day in the same 


newspaper. 
Our LEADING CITIZEN 


When Mrs. Lewis S. Thompson of Lincroft 
celebrated her birthday last week the tradi- 
tional cake carried only 16 candles although 
the guest of honor has passed the four-score 
mark. Mrs. Thompson dismissed the inci- 
dent by saying that it would be rather 
foolish to crowd 80-odd candles on one cake. 
That is one explanation; we have a better 
one. It is this: 

_ No one ever thinks of Mrs. Thompson as a 
person who is living in her eighth decade. 
Her interest in public affairs and her driving 
ambition to see the world a better place in 
which to live have kept her young. Her use- 
fulness belies her years and, symbolically, 


' 16 candles represent her more accurately 


than five times that number. 
Mrs. Thompson may well be regarded as 


' Monmouth County’s foremost citizen. Her 


efforts to improve her county and State 
would require pages to recount. She has led 


@ afull and fruitful life and no young person 


can do better than to strive to follow in her 
footsteps. Everyone is grateful for the 
years of service that have been allotted Mrs. 


| Thompson. May she have many more ahead 
of her. 


oo 


Mrs. THOMPSON REMEMBERED By SCORES ON 


88TH BIRTHDAY 


MIDDLETOWN TowNsHiIP.—Mrs. Geraldine L. 
Thompson waded through scores of birthday 
cards and messages yesterday at her Brook- 


| dale Farm, Lincroft, home, and finally found 


the one she was looking for. It was from 
Governor Robert B. Meyner. 

“After I read this one,” she quipped, “I 
Was almost persuaded there is a Democrat 
one could vote for.” 

Mrs. Thompson, an outstanding leader in 
social work in New Jersey for more than 50 
years, observed her 88th birthday Wednes- 
day. 

Governor Meyner’s message read in part: “I 


' speak for all the informed people of New 


Jersey in saying this State owes a special 
debt to you for a lifetime of vigorous, fruit- 
ful, and generous service on behalf of those 
who are unequipped to speak for themselves.” 

Mrs. Thompson was appointed in 1925 as 
the first Republican State committeewoman 
from New Jersey and held the post for many 
years. 

MRS, ROOSEVELT SENDS GIFT 


Mrs. Thompson received gifts from Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, former State Senator H. 
Alexander Smith; a phone call from Dr. Anna 
Cross, New York City Health Commissioner; 
flowers and cards from many other people. 

Mrs. Thompson quickly shifted the conver- 


' sation from herself to her first love, chil- 


dren. 
“When one gets into second childhood,” 


| she said, “‘one’s chief interest is in the chil- 


dren of today.” 
“Isn't it remarkable what has happened to 


| the youth since World War II,” she said. 
| “Look at what you get on television. You've 
' got to have the fastest gun, # good horse, and 


all that.” 
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WANTS SOMETHING FOR YOUTH 


“I'd love it if we could set up something 
for our youth in Monmouth County,” she 
said. 

“We're going to start a new center for de- 
linquent girls at Allaire,” she said. “If we 
can do the right thing for the girls, per- 
haps we can get people to understand what 
delinquency really is and what problems 
young people face today.” 

Mrs. Thompson, although technically re- 
tired, still attends the juvenile court at 
Freehold once a week to “rescue delin- 
quents.”’ 

She said jokingly, “perhaps they’ll be put- 
ting some parents in jail instead of the 
children.” 

POOL CHANGED BOY 


She relates the incident of the boy from 
the State Home for Boys at Jamestown, 
whom she allowed to swim in her pool last 
summer, “It brought a miraculous change 
in that boy,” she said, “almost overnight.” 

Mrs. Thompson served on the board of 
control of the State Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies from its inception in 
1918 until her retirement in 1957. 


MATCHED STATE FUND 


She has matched a State appropriation to 
make up $75,000 for one psychiatrist, one 
psychologist, one social case worker, and one 
remedial reading teacher to treat disturbed 
children. 

She thinks the institutions have got to 
come closer together if we are to achieve 
the best effect. 

“An example of a fine institution is the 
one at Glen Gardner,” she said. 





Russian Language Study 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
from the Sunday Star of February 21 by 
George W. Oakes reporting on the in- 
creasing interest in this country of the 
study of the Russian language be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

It is encouraging to note from Mr. 
Oakes’ article that, whereas only 4 years 
ago only 5,000 Americans were studying 


‘Russian at all educational levels, today 


36,000 students are learning the Russian 

language. I have maintained for many 

years that we should encourage the 

study of this language so that we may 

have as great a knowledge as possible of 

pre country, its people and its institu- 
ons. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHo’s TAKING THE LANGUAGE?—EvEN HicH 
ScHOOL VOLUNTEERS Stupy Russian Now 
(By George W. Oakes) 

About 36,000 students are now learning 
Russian in regular credit courses in public 
and private schools, colleges and universities 
in this country. Thousands more are taking 
Russian at home on TY, in adult education 
courses, commercial language schools, and 
university extension courses but the exact 
number is impossible to ascertain. 

Since Sputnik I dramatized Soviet scien- 
tific prowess in 1957, there has been a phe- 


, A1991 


nomenal rise in the public urge to study 
Russian. Perhaps never before have so many 
Americans suddenly tackled for the first time 
such a difficult foreign 

Four years ago, it is estimated, only 5,000 
Americans of all ages studied Russian at all 
educational levels. 

Now approximately 15,000 college students 
alone are Russian courses in 415 in- 
stitutions. Only 165 colleges gave Russian 
courses 2 years ago. There has been an in- 
crease of 700 percent in some colleges even 
in the last year. A college professor of Rus- 
sian who had 10 students in 1958, now is 
likely to have 100. Four years ago a college 
student who took Russian often was regard- 
ed with suspicion—now he's considered pa- 
triotic. 

FIGURES IN RUSSIA 


Latest U.S. Office of Education estimates 
show that, contrary to the general impres- 
sion that 10 million Russians are studying 
English, about half that number, approxi- 
mately 5 million, are probably enrolled in 
school and university courses in the Soviet 
Union. 

Officials believe that 3.5 million school- 
children in Russia were taking English 
courses in 1957. This figure has dropped 
slightly in the last 3 years. Another 800,000 
university students and possibly the same 
number of technical school students are be- 
lieved to be currently learning the English 
language in the Soviet Union. American ed- 
ucation observers who have visited Soviet 
schools have not been greatly impressed by 
the quality of the English courses taught 
there. 

Columbia University, one of the chief cen- 
ters for Russian study, has some 750 stu- 
dents enrolled in the language. Its Russian 
Institute, started in 1946, has probably 
trained more than half of all college grad- 
uates in the United States who have taken 
advanced degrees in Russian studies since 
World War II. : 


Four hundred and fifty high schools are 
giving Russian language training, often out- 
side of the regular curriculum, to some 138,500 
students. In 1957 only 15 schools taught 
Russian. None offered it before - World 
War II. 

IN HIGH SCHOOLS HERE _ 


Even in the elementy schools there are be- 
tween 750 and 1,000 students taking Rus- 
sian in 50 schools, mostly on a voluntary 
basis, outside of regular class hours. 

The rise in the study of Russian in the 
schools and colleges has been so rapid that 
educational authorities have not had time 
to collect exact statistics. 

In Washington, Russian was offered first 
in 1958 at Eastern and Woodrow Wilson High 
Schools, and later at Western High School. 
Ninety students, compared to 50 last year, 
are enrolled in these schools in a 2-year 
course. All who took the beginning course 

. One of the dest classes is conducted 
at Eastern High School. The district school 
system allows only students who have shown 
competence in other foreign languages or in 
English to take Russian tn their last two 
high school years. Also district school of- 
ficials do not permit students to drop a for- 
eign language that they have studied for 
only 2 years in order to learn Russian. 

The largest number of elementary school- 
children in this area studying Russian is in 
Montgomery County, Md., were 7 schools 
offer extracurricular courses sponsored by 
the local parent-teacher association. Next 
year Russian will be a regular school course. 

In nearby Virginia there was such pressure 
from the teenage children themselves to 
learn Russian that 3 high schools, Fairfax, 
Annandale, and Falls Church, organized a 
Russian language program outside of school 
hours for a hundred students. 

What’s happening in the Washington area 
is typical of the rapidly increasing study of 
Russian in schools all over the country, ac- 











Russian-TV courses, given by colleges, and 
high schools throughout the Nation, have 
been one of the most significant develop- 
ments in spreading public study of the Rus- 
sian language. 


LANGUAGE OVER THE TV 
Just a year ago George Washington Uni- 


87 took the course on a noncredit basis. The 
entire listening audience for the 45 sessions 
was estimated at some 30,000. In the second 
semester of the 1-year course which has just 
been completed, the number of registered 
students has dropped, probably due to the 
early hour. 

Professor Yakobson, who also directs the 
TV course, noted that most students who 
took it for college credit did better in their 
grades and knowledge of the basic material 
than her college students taking a similar 
Russian course on the campus, Seven mem- 
bers of one Herndon, Va., family—the par- 
ents and five children from 6 to 11 years 
old—all studied the beginners TV course 
together. 


Other universities that have been giving 
TV courses are Harvard, University of Penn- 
sylvania, University of Washington, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, and Western Reserve. All 
are operated as university extension courses 
and two are sponsored by scientific organi- 
zations. 

Last year Pittsburgh ran a 1-hour TV- 
Russian program three times a week, fi- 
nanced by the Ford Foundation, for 69 of 
the city’s high schools. 

In addition to TV courses in Russian now 
telecast in more than a dozen cities, com- 
munity and fraternal organizations are help- 
ing to satisfy the public demand to study at 
least elementary Russian. In the Washing- 
ton area there are about half a dozen of 
these study groups. 

The study of Russian is being pushed in 
the Government—especially in the State and 
Defense Departments. Federal Government 
employees totaling 837, exclusive of those 
in the Central Intelligence and National Se- 
curity Agencies, were receiving instruction 
in Russian as of September 30, 1958, either 
on a full- or part-time basis. At present, 
9 Government officials are doing 30 hours 
of classroom work a week for 9 months to a 
year at the Foreign Service Institute and 
another 25 take a year’s course at 7:30 a.m. 
each day for an hour and a quarter on their 
own time. Even wives of Foreign Service 
officers headed for a Russian-speaking post 
voluntarily join in the full-time course. 
Many Government employees who have 
learned beginning Russian either take cor- 
respondence courses or work at home on tape 
recordings. 

THE PAVORITE METHOD 


The trend in the teaching of Russian in 
schools, colleges, and on TV is by the audio- 
lingual method. This is the process of learn- 
ing a modern foreign language by imitating 
and memorizing conversational patterns in- 
stead of using the grammar translation ap- 
proach. The new procedure is first hearing, 
then speaking, reading, and writing the lan- 
guage. In this method major use is made 
of sound films, filmstrips, tape recordings, 
and phonograph records. 

The extraordinarily rapid growth of the 
study of Russian plus the increasing use of 
the audio-lingual method has created a 
serious shortage of teachers and instruction 
materials. At present there is a need for 
several hundred college teachers of Russian. 
The lack of teachers also has limited the, 
number of high schools that can offer Rus-' 
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sian. As a result of the shortage many 
schools are forced to employ Russian teach- 
ers either with qualifications or 
who utilize outmoded teaching methods. 
Government p under the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 are partially 
meeting the teacher problem. Sixty-nine 
fellowships for graduate work in Russian 
were awarded last year under the act and 
this year the number will be at least doubled 
in order to provide more college teachers. 


SPONTANEOUS ENTHUSIASM 


The situation will be somewhat improved 
by the summer of 1961 when more Russian- 
trained college students will graduate and, 
after a summer institute course, will be 
available for college teaching. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect in the 
remarkable growth of Russian language 
study in the last few years is that it is spon- 
taneous. Public, not Government, pressure 
has been responsible. As Senator Hum- 
PHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, whose Senate 
subcommittee made a special report on the 
Federal Government's foreign language 
program, has observed, “the stimulus has 
come from our young people. They under- 
stand the kind of world in which they will 
live.” 

Mrs. Marjorie Percy Bowen, supervising 
director of foreign language in the District 
public schools, points out that schoolchil- 
dren want to study Russian for the following 
reasons: For professional use, because some 
are language specialists, some on account of 
their Slavic background, and because many 
feel knowledge of the language will provide 
them with a means of understanding and 
communicating with the Soviet people. 


George Washington University conducted 
a survey among those who took the Russian 
TV course and found that the largest group 
were housewives, the next largest scientists. 
Professor Yakobson feels that the house- 
wives, mostly in the suburbs, found that 
taking Russian on TV satisfied their starva- 
tion for knowledge. Many said that profes- 
sional advantage was their reason for enroll- 
ing and almost as many stated they were 
concerned about the growth of Russia as a 
world power of increasing importance. 


Although there are some indications that 
the widespread urge to learn Russian may 
be a fad, many who have worked with stu- 
dents both in school and adult courses are 
inclined to doubt it. Actually, since the 
popularity of Russian is only a few years old, 
it’s probably too early to tell. 

How much Russian can a student learn in 
a high school course? After a 4-year 
program, a useful competency in the lan- 
guage can be achieved including the four 
basic skills: Listening comprehension, speak- 
ing ability, reading, and writing. A 2-year 
course of study gives a student a general 
understanding of the spoken language. And 
proponents of the TV course claim that a 
year’s intensive study will achieve a work- 
ing knowledge of Russian—enough at least 
to read newspapers and get the sense of the 
spoken and written language. 





Philippine Sugar 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, the 
time is ripe for the Philippine case for 
sharing in the U.S. sugar consumption 
increases either by an outright addition- 
al allocation or by allotting the Philip- 
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pines a percentage in U.S. consumption 
increases. As you may have read in the 
press, Russia and Cuba have just con- 
cluded a trade treaty in which Russia 
is buying 1 million tons of Cuban sugar 
per annum for 5 years. In view of the 
great restraint shown to Cuba by the 
United States in the face of provocation, 


Cuba’s growing intimacy with the Com- — 


munists must cause many of our col- 
leagues to wonder whether Cuba should 
continue to be so heavily favored in the 
U.S. Sugar Bowl as hitherto. 


The Philippines, on the other hand, © 
for all its national sensibilities and pride, | 
is a proved friend and ally of the United # | 
Unlike Cuba, the Philippines — 


States. 
fought in the last war and suffered 
heavily. 

President Eisenhower, 
the Sugar Act of 1956, which is now due 


for renewal, wrote down his hope that 


special consideration—then denied to 
the Philippine case—would be extended 
to the Philippines in 1960. 

There is much unemployment in the 
Philippines. The first impact of any in- 


creased sugar quota that may be allotted — 


to the Philippines would be to the benefit 
of Philippine labor. In sugar produc- 
tion, unlike oil refining, cement manu- 
facturing, and some other industries, 
labor is a high component of production 
cost. Philippine employment and Phil- 
ippine contentment would be affected by 
an increase in the Philippine sugar quota 
long before any benefits of that extra 
quota come through to the sugar capi- 
talists, the majority of whom are the 
Filipinos. 


The U.S. domestic producers in the 


ugar beet and cane States—including — _ 5 
the am 


Hawaii—should obviousiy receive 
first consideration from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, but we sincerely believe that 
second only to them, consideration 
should be given to the Philippines, the 
only Christian country between Suez 
and San Francisco and the one in which 
the American conception of democracy 
is most indigenous. 





Court Under Fire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on March 
5, the Washington Evening Star pub- 
lished a penetrating editorial entitled 
“Court Under Fire.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, 
as follows: 

CourT UNDER Fire 

The Supreme Court’s decision this week 
in the Globe case has brought that tribunal 
under fire from journalistic guns which gen- 
erally are trained upon anyone else who preé- 
sumes to criticize the Court. One of the 
journalistic critics went so far as to say that 
the Globe decision “deprives the Supreme 
Court of the intellectual respect it needs 
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now more than it ever did.” All of which 
| brings to mind the adage concerning distinc- 
- tions which arise, depending upon whose ox 
is being gored. 
| Arthur Globe, a temporary employee of 
' Los Angeles County, was dismissed after he 
| had refused to tell a subcommittee of the 
' House Committee on Un-American Activities 
_ whether he was a member of the Communist 
Party. Globe had been warned by his su- 
periors that, under regulations and State 
law, a refusal to answer for any reason would 
result in his dismissal for insubordination. 
| He refused on several grounds, including, in 
| general terms, the first and fifth amend- 
q ments. 
® # The Court's problem was to distinguish 
} this situation from its 1956 ruling in the case 
% of Harry Slochower, a Brooklyn College pro- 
® fessor, who was dismissed by the city of 
New York for refusing to answer a question 
7 concerning past Communist affiliations. He 
- invoked the fifth amendment ground of pos- 
4 sible self-incrimination. Slochower’s dismis- 
_ gal, the Court said, was unconstitutional. 
3.~—CsCsAASs:~ We read the two opinions, the distinc- 
| tion drawn between the Globe case and the 
' Blochower case is an exceedingly fine one. 
_ Nevertheless, there is a distinction. And 
| certain facts should be considered before one 
' concludes that the Court has forfeited its 
right to intellectual respect, or, as Justice 
| Black put it, that the Globe decision “does 
' not bode well for individual liberty in Amer- 
; ica.’’ 
- The Court divided 5 to 4 in the Slo- 
| chower case, with Justice Reed writing what 
| we thought was a persuasive dissent. The 
| division in the Globe case was 5 to 3. Ina 
| companion case this week, involving a 
| permanent fellow employee of Globe’s, the di- 
_yision was 4 to 4. (The Court did not dis- 
| cuss this case, but the even division had the 
@ effect of also upholding the permanent em- 
| ployee’s dismissal on the same grounds as 
' those in the Globe case.) 
@. An interesting point is that Chief Justice 
@ Warren, who joined the majority in the Slo- 
_ chower case, did not participate in either of 
_ this week’s decisions—presumably because 
| he will still Governor of California when the 
statute involved in the Globe case was under 
consideration. In some future case he might 
| well join this week’s minority. Another in- 
| teresting point is that Justice Clark wrote 
| the majority opinions in both Globe and Slo- 
chower. Finally, the 5-to-3 majority in the 
| Globe case resulted from the fact that Justice 
| Frankfurther, also in the majority in Slo- 
chower, agreed with Justice Clark that a 
valid distinction could be drawn between 
the two decisions, 
To us, this suggests honest differences of 
opinion on fine points of law. We do not 
_ think the Court, as a result of Globe, should 
be refused intellectual respect, nor do we 
believe that the Globe ruling raises a threat 
to individual liberty in America. It is pos- 
‘@ sible, of course, that the Globe decision 
| &mounts in. practical effect to a modification 
| of Slochower. If so, we are not alarmed. 
_ For our sympathies were with the four. dis- 
@ Senters in the Slochower case, and we would 
welcome a tendency on the part of the Court, 
if such a tendency exists, to move away from 
_ the decision. 


ayer 
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Alberto Gualano 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


__ Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, a true 
| Wealist died the other day. He had 
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spent a lifetime fighting in righteous 
causes for the welfare and protection of 
the rights of the immigrant Italian. He 
was born at San Vincenzo al Volturno, 
Province of Campobasso, Italy, on the 
3ist of March 1868. Upon his emigra- 
tion to the United States—having re- 
ceived a law degree at Naples—he fur- 
ther completed his law study at the 
Illinois College of Law in Chicago, Ill. 
He became a famous and influential 
member of the bar association and 
served as judge of the Municipal Court 
of the City of Chicago. The greatest 
part of his brilliant professional career 
was spent in the city of Chicago and 
the State of Illinois. He sparkled with 
fervor in defense of his countrymen. 
His popularity was acclaimed by all the 
citizens of the community. No one had 
greater success in lifting the enslave- 
ment of his people. The second-class 
citizenship label of the bigoted disap- 
peared. 

During his retirement he established 
residence in the city of San Gabriel in 
the San Gabriel Valley, Calif., and again 
the urge to put into play his great lit- 
erary and oratorical talents sought an 
outlet in the establishment of a cultural 
newspaper publication, titled “L’Italo- 
Americano di Los Angeles.” He also 
was the author of many illustrious arti- 
cles on various public subjects; some 
controversial and others informative. 
He had truly a great mind. His writings 
in book or pamphlet form were given 
the highest acclaim in most noted 
Academy of Scholars in Italy. He was 
invited to many memberships in these 
societies and in one he was elected pres- 
ident. His faverite writings—two peri- 
odicals—The Story of Rome and Italy 
and his Numi Tutelari were published 
exclusively in the great daily, l’Italia— 
The Italian News of Chicago—edited by 
the distinguished editor, Aria Lo Fran- 
co. 

The Congressmen of Illinois, cogni- 
zant of his great service to the com- 
munity for a long period of years, 
mourn his passing. A telegram, as fol- 
lows, was sent to his dear widow, Tina, 


and daughters Ida, Virginia, Amelia, 


and his son Alberto, Jr., presently a 
lieutenant in the U.S, Air Force. Also, 
his brother Ettore Gualano, master .of 
music, 

Marcu 7, 1960. 
Mrs. TINA GUALANO AND FAMILY, 
San Fernando, Calif.: 

It is with a deep feeling of sadness that I 
learned of Judge Alberto’s death. He spent 
his life fighting for the Italian cause in 
America and his career was typical of the 
great leaders before him—a series of polit- 
ical sacrifices. He was energetic in his cou- 
rageous political activity and, as an honest 
man, fought against great odds. 

He had the confidence of the Italo-Ameri- 
eans and spent his time, energy, and money 
in the advancement of the Italo-American 
immigrant. He was a loyal friend and an 
earnest, outspoken adversary. His success 
as an editor, and author, and attorney, car- 
ried him to brilliant. accomplishments 
throughout his career. As a man of letters 
in his fiery editorials and persuasive oratory, 
he merited the dis ed recognition 
that the Italo-American public gave to him. 

He lived and died a great American. Your 
loss is the community’s loss. I know that 
you, his family, contributed so much to his 
happiness in life and you must be proud 
to enjoy such a distinguished heritage. 
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In the death of this great leader the peo- 
ple of California and Illinois have lost an 
outstanding citizen and public servant. We 
mourn his passing with you. ' 

May I offer you my deepest sympathy and 
sincere condolences. 

Congressman Ro.anp V. LIsoNnatrt. 


In appreciation, the widow's reply, 


herewith: 

Marcu 7, 1960, 
Co Ro.Lanp V. Liponartt, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: The eulogy that so many 
tried to express, came to me this morning 
in the form of a telegram from Washington, 
D.C., signed Rotanp V. Lrsonatr. Who else, 
but the one so highly esteemed by him could 
put into words what the grey-haired idealist 
really was? I feel so completely relaxed now, 
that now through you a voice that has been 
stilled will echo and reecho in the halls 
of the Congress of these United States. His 
guiding hand will be with you and I pray 
that in the years to come, his son, Lt. Alberto 
N. Gualano, Jr., USAF, will justify the herit- 
age you painted so beautifully in words. 
This family will always pray for the success- 
ful fulfillment of your duty and your free- 
dom from care. God bless you. 

Mrs, Tina GUALANO AND FaMILY,. 





The Voice of Buffalo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
week’s Time magazine contains an in- 
teresting article about my good friend 
A. H. Kirchhofer, who is editor of the 
Buffalo Evening News. Mr. Kirchhofer 
is one of America’s great newspapermen, 
and a legend among the people of west- 
ern New York. 

He has worked long, hard, and suc- 
cessfully for the welfare of Buffalo, New 
York State, and the Nation. His is the 
voice of Buffalo, and it is a voice that is 
strong for the good. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article about this fine 
man be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Time, Mar. 7, 1960] 
Tue Vorce or BurraLto 

The city room, tidy and peaceful as any 
library, is free of the crumpled balls of 
copy paper and other litter_usually found 
around working newsmen. No smoke hangs 
blue above the desks; by executive order in 
the interest of “increased efficiency,” smok- 
ing is prohibited. To make phone calis, most 
reporters retire to soundproofed glass booths 
along the wall; when they want a copy boy, 
they do not shout, but press a buzzer but- 
ton, The big room has an almost palpable 
serenity, helped along by the sight of the 
old-fashioned dust jackets worn by some of 
the copyreaders. 

Upon this scene, every , arrives 
the Buffalo Evening News’ editor, Alfred 
Henry Kirchhofer—an austere, bony-cheeked 
man of 67 in rimless glasses and a dark blue 
suit. He looks much like Woodrow Wilson, 
a resemblance not fancied by Kirchhofer, 
who, like his paper, is a lifelong, root-stock 
Republican. Two feet six inches away from 
Kirchhofer’s desk a visitor’s chair is bolted 
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to the floor; that is as close as Kirchhofer 
wants anyone to approach. Before long a 
flurry of blue memos pours from his desk to 
every department. Sensing the news possi- 
bilities in some current local development, 
Kirchhofer hands out the assignment. 7% 
can’t put my hands on the fish,” 
“put the smell is there.” By 2 o'clock, 
with the help of 190 respectful and some- 
times awe-struck editorial staffers, Editor 
ee has produced another issue of 

the newspaper that is as much a part of 
Buffalo as its 400,000 city-owned trees. 


LOCAL IN FLAVOR 


The Buffalo News is a big (circulation 285,- 
206), powerful and prosperous example of the 
US. provincial daily, whose voice rings com- 
mandingly at home but is rarely heard out- 
side. The New’s embraces eight 
upstate New York counties, of which Buffalo 
(population 607,000) , Erie County seat, is the 
industrial core. To the 1,642,500 inhabitants 
of its territory, the News speaks loudly of 
things they want to hear. 

The paper is intensely local in flavor; it 
devotes nearly as much space to domestic 
news as it does to national news. One of 
its most popular features is a three- to 
four-column chronicle of Buffalo items, 
headed “Daily News Summary” and set in 
eye-straining agate type. Here the News re- 
ports birth, traffic mishap, burglary, blaze, 
marriage license, missing person, court judg- 
ment, bankruptcy and stolen car. Deaths, 
society notices, club meetings, 
school athletic contests get more generous 
shares of space. 

The city’s brawling political affairs, in 
which dozens of factions spiritedly divide 
along party, ethnic, and religious lines, are 
covered with the thoroughness of a paper 
whose editor believes that “politics and 
Government turn out to be our job.” The 
News’ republicanism, usually confined to the 
editorial page, gives local Democrats the con- 
niptions. Just last month Mayor Frank A. 
Sedita, a Democrat, went on television to 
bewail what he considered lopsided News 
coverage of his office. But between swipes 
at the paper, the mayor reads it attentively, 
takes all but two of the seven daily editions, 
and in cooler moments has been heard to 
say that “the News’ pages have been fair to 
my administration.” 

The News has been Republican ever since 
its establishment, 79 years ago, by Edward 
H. Butler, a Scranton, Pa., newsman. Butler 
did help one Democratic mayor of Buffalo, 
Grover Cleveland, become President of the 
United States, but this was hardly more 
than a burst of local pride. After Cleveland 
took office, in 1885, the News picked a quarrel 
with him, and has not since supported a 
Democrat for either Governor or President. 

By sensibly concentrating on homegrown 
news, Butler handily survived the killing 
competitions of early 20th-century journal- 
ism. Buffalo has put as many as 12 dailies 
in the field, including 3 in German and 2 
in Polish. The only survivors are the News, 
in the afternoon, and the morning Courier- 
Express, which publishes the city’s only Sun- 
day paper, but has only about half the daily 
circulation of the News. 

LIKE A TOOTHBRUSH 


The News has remained in the hands of 
Butler’s heirs, but Alfred Henry Kirchhofer 
runs it. Buffalo-born, a trained-on-the-job 
newsman who did not go to college, Kirch- 
hofer started on the News in 1915 as church 
reporter, worked 12 to 18 hours a day in his 
course to the top. When Founder Butler's 
son, Edward, Jr., died in 1956, Kirchhofer, 
then managing editor, took full charge. On 
the News’ masthead his name stands above 
that of Publisher James H. Righter, a Butler 
son-in-law. 


and high. 
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Unbending and unflamboyant, Kirchhofer 
keeps his staff loyal and happy by paying 
handsome salaries: 25 News men make more 
than $10,000 a year. The News stylebook, 
largely drafted by Kirchhofer and cast in his 
own stern image, warns staffers that “mother- 
hood is treated as an institution, not as a 
situation comedy”; advises them to “avoid 
mention of hideous creatures or gruesome 
circumstances.” For years the paper fastidi- 
ously designated rats as “rodents.” Says 
Kirchhofer stiffiy: “We don’t use ‘rat’ on 
page 1 unless it bit Eisenhower or he bit it.” 

Kirchhofer is as much a municipal fixture 
as his newspaper. He lives quietly with his 
wife in a modest two-story home on Hallam 
Road, bordering on the city’s most fashion- 
able neighborhood. By nature aloof, he likes 
to putter around his garden, has been seen 
standing moodily alone, in topcoat and straw 
hat, on a summer beach. But Kirchhofer 
is a vigorous swimmer in the main currents 
of city life—he is a trustee of the Community 
Chest, a board member of the Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academy and the University of Buffaio, 
and belongs to both the Buffalo Country Club 
and the Cult of the White Buffalo, an order 
dedicated to making Buffalo “a better place 
to live in.” 

In fulfilling its mission, the News has be- 
come an ingrained Buffalo habit that grew 
with the city and faithfully reflects its 
image—solid, conservative, industrious, and, 
at first glance, colorless. “It looks like a 
dull sheet,” says a former city editer under 
Kirchhofer, now in Manhattan. “But after 
you've been in Buffalo a few weeks, you find 
you can’t do without it. You miss it like 
a toothbrush if you don’t see it every day.” 





United States Unprepared on Pacific 
Front 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
by Mr. Keyes Beech of the Chicago 
Daily News Foreign Service which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on February 27, 1960: 
Unirep STaTes UNPREPARED ON PACIFIC Front 

(By Keyes Beech) 

Toxyo.—In the midst of the great debate 
on the state of America’s military prepared- 
ness, there are a few things worth noting 
about the Pacific: 

1. U.S, defenses in the Pacific are more 
vulnerable than at any time since the end 
of World War II. The vulnerability is so 
great, in fact, that it could lead the Com- 
munist bloc into the kind of major mis- 
calculation that brought on the Korean war. 

2. Soviet Russia has the nuclear capability 
to knock out every major US. base in the 
Pacific from Japan to Hawaii. 

8. The United States is not prepared to 
fight a conventional limited war, which is 
precisely the kind of war it is most likely to 
have to fight in this part of the world. 

4. Regardless of whether the United 
States is a second-rate military power, a 
great many Asians think it is. And in this 
part of the world what counts Is not neces- 
sarily the way things are but the way people 
think things are. 
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By far the most significant military event 
in this part of the world in years was the 
recent highly successful firing of two Soviet 
ICBM rockets into the central Pacific. 

The Soviet tests served several useful pur- 
poses. They served notice that the centra} 
Pacific is no longer an American lake, a 
great psychological jolt to many Americans 
and a sobering thought to anti-Communist 
Asians who have cast their lot with the 
United States. They demonstrated 
could hit any target of their choice with an 
accuracy of 1.5 miles from a distance of 
8,000 miles. 

The rockets that fell 1,000 miles southwest 
of Hawaii could just as easily have fallen on 
Pearl Harbor—with a nuclear warhead. 
They could have hit Guam and eliminated 


the retaliatory power of the U.S. Strategic _ 


Air Command base there. They could have 
done the same thing to U.S. missile bases on 
Okinawa. 

In addition, the Russians managed to 
leave the impression with impressionable 
Asians that U.S. defenses in the Pacific are 
weaker than they actually are. 

Perhaps the most ominous fact—and it is 
a fact—about these long-range Soviet shots 
is that the United States has no wi 
system that would tell when an ICBM was 
on its way. The United States and its allies 
have a network of nearly 400 early warning 
radar stations scattered from the Philippines 


to northern Japan. The network includes § 


100 smaller ground control intercept sta- 
tions. ‘But none of these stations is capable 
of tracking space rockets or ICBM’s. 

U.S. airbases in Japan also live under 4 


nuclear gun—from a complex of interme- . 


diate range ballistic missile launching sites 
in the vicinity of Vladivostok. 


Here again the United States is at a dise @ 


tinct disadvantage, for it has no missile bases 
in Japan. The United States-Japan security 
treaty specifically forbids the United States 
from bringing nuclear weapons into Japan, 
which tends to minimize the effectiveness of 
Japan-based U.S. airpower. The U.S. 7th 
Fleet, our most powerful striking force in the 
Pacific, packs an enormous nuclear punch. 
Also, it is not a fixed target. It could retal- 
iate swiftly. 

But where ships of the 7th Fleet would go 
for supplies and replenishments after getting 
off their missiles is another matter. Every 
U.S. naval base in the Pacific from Japan #0 
Pearl Harbor is within range of Soviet mis- 
siles. 

There may be some comfort in the assump- 
tion that the Russians won't use their mis- 
sile arsenal because any attack in the Pa- 
cific or elsewhere would mean a general nu- 
clear war. But this is cold comfort to mil- 
itary men who must reckon not with Com- 
munist intent but with Communist capa- 
bility. 

However, the possibility of a surprise nu- 
clear attack is not what worries U.S. com- 
manders most. U.S. Pacific bases would, 
after all, be backwater targets in a nuclear 
war. 

But what does—or should—worry them is 
the possibility that the United States will 
have to fight the kind of war that was 
supposed to end with Korea—a limited or 
brush-fire war with conventional weapons. 

This the United States is not prepared to 


do. Yet such a war could come at one off 


several places where southeast Asia's soft, 
tempting underbelly is exposed to Red 
China’s hungry gaze. Laos and Vietnam 
are two places where it could happen. 


The United States has two Army divisions ~ 


in Korea. But these are only 66 pores 
of strength and the rifle companies are 
manned largely by Koreans. What's more, 
they are in fixed positions for duty in EKo- 
rea and not available for other assignments. 

These seem to be reasons for concern if 
not alarm. 
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P describe as advanced age. 
' about a national issue. 


Problems of the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Senate Subcommittee on 





| Aging recently made a far-reaching re- 


' port on the problems faced by those 


j Americans who find their way of life 


' ehanged after they reach what others 
The report 
Was one expression of national concern 
It emphasized 
that we must have an all-out mobilization 
of interest on the part of Government 
agencies, private groups, and all citizens. 

The need for such a response is, I 
think, obvious. Americans must realize 
that we must plan adequately and act 
effectively to deal with the looming crises 
tied to the overall problem of the aging 
and the aged. 

Mr. President, a five-article series in 
the Elizabeth (N.J.) Daily Journal re- 
cently discussed the question. 

I ask unanimous consent for the print- 
ing of the last article in the series in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Elizabeth (N.J.) Daily Journal, 
Mar. 4, 1960] 


| Tue SENIOR CrTIzENs—PLANS To AID AGED 


SIFTED BY FEDERAL, STATE GOVERNMENTS 
(By S. Walter deLazaro) 


Society and government from the munic- 
ipal to Federal level are poised to tackle the 
problems confronting the Nation’s 16 million 
senior citizens, including 37,000 in Union 
County. 

A solution to the acute crisis facing per- 
sons 65 and older will depend on the efforts 
put forth by various groups. 

Several recommendations to. cope with the 
plight of the elderly have been made by the 
Senate Subcommittee on the Problems of the 
Aged and Aging, following hearings in Wash- 
ington and seven other cities. 

As stated before, the Senate group has 
suggested that Congress provide more finan- 
cial aid for low-rent housing and for nursing 
homes which meet designated standards. 

In addition, the subcommittee, headed by 
Sen. Partick V. McNamara, Michigan Dem- 
ocrat, recommends a substantial increase in 
old-age benefits from a minimum of $33 a 
month to at least $50, expansion of the sys- 
tem of old-age, survivors, and disability ben- 
efits to include health service and action by 
the States to outlaw discrimination against 
employment of the aged. 

“A major need of America’s aged and 
aging,” a subcommittee report asserts, “is a 
central agency in the Federal establishment 
to represent them and their problems.” 


FEDERAL OFFICE SUGGESTED 


Therefore, the Senate body suggests a U.S. 
Office of the Aging should be created to cope 
with the full range of problems of America’s 
citizens. 

“The creation of such an agency,” the 
subcommittee admits, “will not automatically 
solve the problems of senior citizens.” 

“It will, however,” according to the sub- 
committee, “establish on a permanent basis 
an agency with authority to take positive 
action nationally and develop cooperative re- 
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lations with States and local communities 
in programs for the aging.” 

U.S. Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., 
of Westfield said he has reserved judgment 
on some of the subcommittee’s proposals 
until they reach final legislative form. 

But, he added, he considers the subcom- 
mittee’s program “a thoughtful and much- 
needed one.” 

“The subcommittee majority is not dis- 
putting the devotion of ‘today’s children and 
middle-aged adults,” Senator WILLIAMS 
stated. “Its proposals are intended to help 
State and hometown agencies do even a bet- 
ter job,” he continued. 


LOCAL AGENCIES ASSISTED 


Senator WiLLIAMs asserted that the New 
Jersey State Division of Aging is helping pri- 
vate and public agencies and groups in 
getting results where they count most—at 
the neighborhood and hometown level. 

“Administrators in charge of the State 
division don’t try to do the job alone,” he 
added. “And certainly Federal Government 
can’t do it alone, either.” 

“We shall need total mobilization of inter- 
est by all Americans,” the Senator empha- 
sized. “If the subcommittee helps accom- 
plish that much, it shall have accomplished 
a great deal.” 

Some 3,000 delegates from throughout the 
Nation will meet in Washington next Jan- 
uary to discuss some of the problems of the 
aged. 

The White House conclave will probe into 
such problems as housing, medical care, 
recreation, religion, job opportunities, and 
retraining programs, 


REPLACEMENT SERVICE 


Some officials hope that a huge replacement 
service for the older person who wants. to 
launch a new career will result from the 
national meeting. 

Prior to the Washington session, various 
States will hold their own conferences in 
preparation for the White House session. 

In New Jersey, various segments of the 
population, including labor, business, and 
welfare workers met in Trenton last year 
to discuss the needs of the senior citizen. 
Many carried home ideas for helping the 
aged in their communities. 

No concrete programs resulted, but the 
awareness of the crisis was there, and with it 
a promise of things to come. 

In Princeton this week the problems of 
providing long-term care for the aged and 
chronically ill were explored during a day- 
long institute held by the New Jersey Hos- 
pital Association. 

While it has ben emphasized that assist- 
ance must be given to the elderly, Elizabeth 
Welfare Director Theodore Rathjen pointed 
out that many senior citizens must learn 
to help themselves. 


GUARDIANSHIP PROBLEM 


The welfare official noted that his agency 
finds itself with a problem involving guar- 
dianship of aged persons who are not as 
mentally alert as formerly. 

“There should be some action to expedite 
guardianship procedures for people in this 
situation and I’d like to see more interest. 
in this problem,’ he asserted. 

“A real, acute problem is that many need 
help,” Mr. Rathjen stated, “and they won’t 
ask for it.” : 

He suggested that the Senior Citizens Cen- 
ter in Elizabeth consider a program Under 
which one of its members would attempt to 
convince an elderly person in need to seek 
help from the agency. 

The center is among several old-age clubs 
established in this area to promote recreation 
for the elderly and give senior citizens a 
chance to make new friends as they reach 
the lonely years. : 

As ideas and suggestions are offered by all 
segments of society, the groundwork is laid 
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for aid to the Nation's growing number of 
senior citizens. 

But an increase in public interest is vital 
to support the foundation on which pro- 
grams will be built to solve the problems 
facing the aged. 





The Keating-Van Zandt Bills (S. 2882- 
H.R. 9841) Will Adjust Conditions of 
Competition Between Certain Domestic 
and Foreign Industries With Respect 
to the Level of Wages and Working 
Conditions in the Production of Arti- 
cles Imported Into the United States 


Ce 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 21, 1960, Senator KENNETH 
Keatine, of New York, introduced S. 2882 
and on the same date, I introduced H.R. 
9841 as acompanion measure. This leg- 
islation is designed to adjust conditions 
of competition between certain domestic 
and foreign industries with respect to 
the level of wages and working condi- 
tions in the production of articles im- 
ported into the United States. In plain 
language, if the legislation is enacted 
into law it would eliminate the existence 
of a condition that has long plagued 
American industry and which has pro- 
duced much of the unemployment the 
Nation is faced with today. 

The cause of unemployment in various 
industries of the United States has long 
been recognized as being due in great 
measure to the unfair competition 
American industry has been forced to 
contend with from cheaply manufactured 
foreign goods that flood the American 
marketplace. 

It is a matter of simple arithmetic to 
determine the true picture. When you 
consider that a manufacturer in a for- 
eign country pays a wage equivalent in 
dollars to 10, 15, or 25 cents per hour, 
naturally he enjoys a competitive ad- 
vantage over an American manufac- 
turer who pays the traditional wage 
standards of industry in the United 
States. This is further emphasized when 
you realize that wages represent: a large 
portion of the cost of production. 

Americans are proud of the fact that 
sweatshop conditions in the United 
States were outlawed at the turn of the 
century and that today there is no de- 
nial of the fact that American wage 
earners are worthy of their hire. Every 
right-thinking American favors the wage 
earner being given the opportunity to 
enjoy the high standards of living in 
the United States. To make certain 
that such an opportunity is constantly 


otherwise is to encourage unemployment 
and with it the misery that follows in its 
wake. 
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As an example of the serious inroads 
made against American industry by 
cheaply manufactured foreign goods, 
one needs only to cite the chaos and the 
uncertainty of the future that are the 
lot of the following industries: china 
and glassware, textiles, clothing, hand- 
tools, kitchen utensils, small appliances, 
umbrellas, rugs, toys, bicycles, light ma- 
chinery, footwear, athletic equipment, 
plumbing fixtures, tile and ceramic fix- 
tures, etc. 

According to the February 1960 issue 
of Steel Facts a steel executive recently 
stated: 

With imports of steel up and exports of 
steel declining, American mills and Ameri- 
can workers have had a combined loss of 
6.6 million tons of steel output in the past 
2 years. 


He estimated: 

Had this steel been made here at home 
it would have provided employment for 
nearly 52,000 people in the steel industry. 


Mr. Speaker, what is the answer to 
such a distressing situation where the 
jobs of American. wage earners are 
threatened or destroyed through the un- 
controlled importation of foreign goods 
manufactured at slave labor wage rates? 

It is now a thoroughly documented fact 
that the swift, accelerating course of 
events taking place in American foreign 
trade and competition has rapidly out- 
distanced both our legislative and com- 
mercial ability to keep apace. 

Two years ago when the trade agree- 
ments program was extended for 4 years 
a number of my colleagues in the House 
rose to caution and protest in the name 
of prudence that such a lengthy exten- 
sion was clearly out of key with the tell- 
tale signs of rapidly rising imports and 

exports so clearly evident 
even in 1958. 

Be that as it may, this House cannot 
now escape the responsibility for the fact 
that when we slammed shut the doors 
of this body to the pleas of import- 
injured industry and labor for 4 long 
years we have heard a great.many echoes 
ef other closing doors; namely, those 
leading into our mills and mines and fac- 
tories. Once open to all who sought 
gainful and honest employment, many 
of those passageways are now locked and 
barred by the deluge of excess imports 
from foreign factories financed by funds 
which we so generously provided and 
continue to provide in large volume. 

The distressing situation prompts me 
to ask this question in all sincerity. 
Which distinguished Member here will 
step forward today and meet face to face 
the chairman of a New England shoe 
manufacturing concern who recently 
said, “Sure ali this free trade may be 
great for international relations, but 
how do I explain that to several hundred 
of my employees who were waiting for a 
midyear bonus and got termination no- 
tices instead?” 

Or perhaps some of our distinguished 
Members would prefer to meet the group 
of industrialists, or the labor union 
which stands with them on this issue, 
whose industry has been whittled from 
184 firms to 56. Referring to imports, 
they said: 
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a market is one consideration; but 
to dominate it completely is not justified. 


In my opinion, this statement offers 
one of the most accurate descriptions of 
the so-called reciprocal trade program 
that has yet been made. 

I now ask: What are you going to tell 
employers and employees such as these? 
Will you say, 

Don’t worry fellow, the trade agreements 
program. has only 2 years left to run and we 
will deliberate over it then? 


You can easily guess the retort, which 
would be short and to the point: 

Congressman, you explain that to my wife 
and kids. 


Despite the apathy and the anxieties 
of our Department of State and the fact 
that this is an election year, the time for 
legislative action is now—not 1962. 
Members in gratifying numbers from 
both sides of the aisle are voicing their 
concern almost daily on the issue of 
crippling competition. They realize 
there is a time and place for everything, 
including politics, but now is the time for 
straight talk on a problem so serious that 
few political districts remain untouched. 

Let us consider two facts: One, that 
the foreign trade tail is wagging the dog 
of our domestic economy. Do not misun- 
derstand me. I stand fully in favor of 
developing our foreign markets to their 
maximum capacity and if there are un- 
tapped foreign markets available, let’s 
go after them. What I am saying, how- 
ever, is that the real bread and butter 
market is and will remain the domestic 
market. Even our big exporting corpora- 
tions understand this. Our foreign ex- 
ports represent but 5 percent or so of 
the domestic giant’s trading capacity. 
For this reason, the home base must not 
continue to be subjected to competition 
from low-cost imports, often encouraged 
by our diplomats who piously plead that 
they never interfere in domestic matters. 

And the second point: Our State De- 
partment reflects the wishes of peoples, 
friendly and otherwise, all over the globe. 
But we of the House speak for the will 
of the American people, a known but 
sometimes overlooked truism. The State 
Department’s interest is international 
while our first concern is the welfare 
of our Nation. The State Department 
alleges no jurisdiction on the domestic 
front while claiming a high priest's privi- 
lege as sole custodian over all our in- 
ternational activities. 

However, in practice the Department 
of State couches one and all of its pro- 
grams including that of free trade in the 
name of the national interest. Whether 
State Department officials realize it or 
not, the phrase contains convenient 
words to make more palatable their 
theories to the Congress. 

Mark you, it is Congress through which 
the “pulse of the people beats. It is the 
Congressman, not the diplomat, who is 
reminded of this fact each morning as he 
sits down to a desk stacked hich with 
letters from home. It is in this daily 
ritual that we search for the interests of 
the people, not in the pages of scholarly 
books on the philosophical foundations of 
international commerce. It is these let- 
ters with a misspelled word here or a 






grammatical error there that speak to us 
with a humble but deafening eloquence 
that reveals the emptiness of State De- 
partment slogans designed to promote 
free trade. 

In addition to the direct and intoler. 
able interference in the economic stabil- 
ity of this country brought about by in- 
ternational-minded administrators of 
our trade agreements, there remains the 
question of jurisdiction in America’s for- 
eign commerce. 

We all know that the Constitution un- 
der article I, section 8, provides that re- 
sponsibility over foreign commerce rests 
squarely with the Congress. We know 
on the other hand that it is the task of 
the -executive branch to carry out the 
duties accorded that body in the political, 
cultural, and similar areas. In 1934, the 
Congress delegated certain management 
activities in the theater of foreign com- 
merce to the executive branch of Goy- 
ernment. It is necessary to acquaint the 
Members of the House with the subse- 
quent operations and conduct of our for- 
eign trade policies since that time and 
especially since World War II; 

The Department of State has not only — 
picked up the ball and run with it, it 
has changed the rules of the game and 
by so doing has distorted the game be- 
yond all recognition. It has construed 
our delegation of a simple managerial 


function to be a complete, final, and out- 
right grant of basic congressional rights, | 


And now woe be to the Representative in 
Congress who dares to question the so-- 


called prerogatives of the Department of 2 


State. 
To those who say the executive free 


trader should not have it both ways, let 


me reply that they already have it. Be- 
cause of the distressing situation I am 


speaking in the name of the people of § 


Pennsylvania who resent the loss of mar- 
kets and jobs through uncontrolled im- 
ports of cheaply manufactured foreign 
goods. 

The reason for insisting on fair trade 
and not free trade is based on the desire 


to protect and preserve the jobs of Amer- — 


ican wage earners. Let us look at the 
situation as it is, not as we might like it 
to be. We have high priced products 
which cannot compete because every- 
thing that goes into that product is 


high priced: the wages, the salaries, the . 


material, the taxes, the overhead, the 
advertising, and so forth. Would you 
quarrel with this? Would you be the 
one to take the first cut? 

If you are in utilities, would you be 
the first one to cut your water or light 
bill in half to a given steel company so 
that its bids against foreign companies 
on ships or structural jobs would not be 
double that of its competitors abroad? 
If you are its supplier would you be the 
first to reduce your prices on ingots a 
similar amount? And taxes—are you 
and I prepared to unburden our hypo- 
thetical firm in domestic steel or other 
industries from the crushing load which 
it carries? 

Who among the workers, the business- 
men—any of us—stands ready to step 
forward to take the first reduction on 
payday? Were such a question truly 
put to the test, the silence I dare say 
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| would be profound. We are priced out 





of world markets by our high-priced 


| products because we are a high priced 


4 Nation so to speak. Is this to be con- 


sidered a felony? Are we to live with 


} this horrible crime on our collective con- 
' sciences like some unforgiven sin of the 


past? Must American industry now be 
battered and penalized by imports cre- 
ated by the force of circumstances which 


| elevated our Nation’s economy and its 
| standard of living to the industrial 


mountain top, relatively out of reach of 


7 the foreign economies in the valleys be- 


+ low? For these achievements, surely we 
} should not be asked to hang our heads. 


By some peculiar emotional twist the 


; free traders seemingly look upon our 


economy as some unclean spirit through 


4 whose veins flow the dirty, degrading 
| dollars of life. 


Our relative economic 
abundance seems to prey on their minds. 
They have reached the conclusion that 


| the quicker we can spend ourselves down 
| to the economic level of other countries, 


4 the sooner hastens the day of our re- 


| birth as a socially conscious Nation with 
| @ new image and a pure industrial soul. 


Realizing that the voices of protest 


i grew louder against unfair competition 


and the State Department’s grants and 


_ gifts to competitive trading nations 
abroad, another way had to be devised 


'which would hasten our acceptability 
_ Into the free-trade academy. Such a way 


was recently discovered through a mar- 
ket give-away program. 
As the foreign manufacturer wedged 


@ his competitive offense deeper into the 


. fabric of our markets, not a word, not a 


murmur was heard from the free trad- 
ers. It would be somewhat inconsistent, 
to say the least, were they to take sides 
when one considers the fact that the 


| International Cooperation Administra- 


‘tion, the handmaiden of the State De- 


® partment, had led hand in hand approx- 
| imately 25,000 of our foreign friends 


since 1950 into the very vitals of our 


industries and to study and learn the 
essence of our economy. In addition, 
Americans are now being sent abroad 


Officially to teach the men who run the 
‘Marketing operations of foreign pro- 
ducers the latest methods of mechan- 


dising. In this connection, we have 
shipped abroad tens of billions of dollars 


| of the most up-to-date machinery and 
equipment. 


American style techniques will soon 
Move their wares into the United States 
85 well as third countries where we are 
in even more serious competitive diffi- 
culties than at home, if that is possible. 

The question which immediately faces 
us is: How are we going to legislate our- 
selves out of the corner into which the 
executive branch has painted us? -And 


_ bear in mind that preparations are now 
' Underway here in Washington for the 


forthcoming Geneva meeting in October 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—GATT. A new list containing 


| Many hundreds of domestically made 


products is being readied for the sacri- 
ficial altar of free trade. All, of course, 


in the national interest you understand. 


® Tariffs already too low are to be cut an- 
| Other 20 percent. 
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It is my belief that-many of my col- 
leagues share the view that this. House 
is ready to act. 

A. noted author once said in chiding 
his opposition; 

If you have 10 boys but only 5 hats you 
solve the problem by simply lopping off 5 
heads. 


Are we to lop off and dissect the highly 
industrial, integrated organism of the 
American economy in order to make it 
artificially conform to the “hats” of other 
nations? Or do we select the prudent 
and reasonable course, by passing the 
measures, long overdue, which insure our 
domestic producers a fair share of com- 
merce in the marketplace? 

If we are to come to grips with the is- 
sue of foreign imports this body must 
provide our people with equitable con- 
ditions of competition. Feasibly, such 
conditions might take the form of an 
escalating duty or quota on incoming 
products, flexibly administrable to all 
classes or commodities according to their 
port of entry price irrespective of coun- 
tries of origin. Thus the wage gap would 
be automatically reduced. 

Regardless of the final form which 
remedial measures may take, the follow- 
ing principle should be the foundation 
for our actions: foreign producers should 
not be enabled to enjoy commercial ad- 
vantages within the American market 
not obtainable or available to the Ameri- 
can producer in competition with the 
same or similar product. 

If this precept were adhered to, the 
products of American industry could 
have a. fighting chance to compete with 
foreign imports which, in comparison, 
are priced at ridiculously low levels. 
Conversely, were this principle to be 
applied by foreign countries to our own 
exported products affording us no greater 
nor less an advantage in their markets 
than their producers enjoy there, we 
would fare considerably more favorably 
than at present. Our industry would not 
then find it necessary to send its capital 
abroad in order to compete. 

For example, an American car which 
retails for about $3,000 here is now selling 
for $4,000 to $6,000 and higher in Euro- 
pean countries. In other words, our ex- 
porting manufacturers not only do not 
enjoy the commercial conditions of the 
automakers abroad in the European 
theater of competition, but are also 
needlessly tariffed out of contending in a 
market where low prices provide their 
own bulit-in protection. It was because 
of this that our automobile manufac- 
turers began producing in England, Ger- 
many, and France and then sending some 
of their output overseas back to this 
country. 

Whether foreign producers pay their 
employees high wages or low wages, 
charge high prices or low prices, organize 
common markets or not, pass voluntary- 
quota resolutions or not, let me say that 
it is their right to do so as it is surely 
our right to do that which serves our 
interests, 

Parenthetically, I might add that it 
becomes both irksome and tiresome to 
read and hear the meddlesome musings 
of the disciples of free trade who having 
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helped create our problem now intend to 
right things by foisting their socioeco- 
nomic theories upon others abroad. 

“In due time,” say our freetraders in 
their efforts to make all countries alike 
in this age of conformity, “foreizn wages, 
productivity, and so forth, wil) increase 
everywhere and then all the nations will 
come to us and buy our machines and 
goods.”’ On the contrary, the facts show 
thay our customers, for example in Latin 
America, are away in droves 
from the United States and now do their 
shopping in Europe, and so forth, where 
other trading nations are moving to 
higrer levels of industrial productivity. 
In addition, they want to make for them- 
selves the goods which we formerly sold 
them, This kind of outcome was not | 
contemplated by Adam Smith. 

I feel it my duty to suggest to the ex~- 
ponents of free trade that they explain 
their theories to the workers of Penn- 
sylvania who like to work and eat even as 
you and I, 

Meanwhile, here in the House we have 
a job to do. We may have our personal: 
views on various aspects of international 
affairs but at hand is our professional 
duty which must concern itself with the 
problem as it affects us and in those 
areas where we can effect the honest 
regulation of excessive imports. 

In short, let us stop theorizing about 
what Europe may or may not do, or what 
Japan has or has not done, and do here 
what must be done. If the foreign pro- 
ducer wants to sell his product in his 
country at his prices, that is his business. 
But if he sells his products at his prices 
in my country, then it becomes my busi- 
ness, and I will continue to consider it 
my business as long as his low-priced 
goods lay waste the markets and destroy 
the jobs and industries of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Twin jeovardy faces both sales and 
jobs every time foreign products capture 
a larger slice of our markets. Our work- 
ing people face on the wage level what 
the producer meets on the price level in 
competition with imports. If employer 
and employee are to unite on this issue 
both must clearly understand this. De- 
bates about the low-waged foreign work- 
ers who make the low-priced foreign 
goods that abundantly stock our shelves 
and warehouses being over or underpaid 
become rather academic at this stage 
of the game. They have legislators and 
labor unions to provide them recourse. 

Similarly whether we have high prices 
because of high wages or high wages be- 
cause of high prices does not nullify the 
demand for immediate action before we 
arrive at the point where we will lose 
both by default. 

In the market of wage competition we 
are sadly outpriced, too, as the following 
approximations indicate.—Basic aver- 
age hourly wage before benefits, in 
U.S. equivalents: 

The Japanese textile worker receives 
@ wage of about 16 cents; the Italian, 
27 cents; the French, 51 cents; the Ger- 
man, 46 cents; the English, 68 cents; and 
the American, $1.58 per hour. 

The Ja’ wood worker receives 
about 18 cents; the Italian, 24 cents; the 





French, 54 cents; the German, 40 cents; 
the English, 47 cents; and the American, 
. $1.59 per hour. 

The Japanese glass worker receives 
about 26 cents; the Italian, 36 cents; the 
French, 47 cents; the German, 55 cents; 
the English, 70 cents; and the American, 
$2.22 per hour. 

The Japanese steel worker receives 
about 41 cents; the Italian, 46 cents; the 
French, 53 cents; the German, 59 cents; 
the English, 83 cents; and the American, 
$3.10 per hour. 

The Japanese machinery worker re- 
ceives about 28 cents; the Italian, 36 
cents; the French, 54 cents; the German, 
59 cents; the English, 74 cents; and the 
American, $2.50 per hour. 

The Japanese auto, worker receives 
about 26 cents; the Ita 


The addition of employer and gov- 
ernment benefits to the foreign worker’s 
wage would increase the overall take- 
home pay from about 20 percent in the 
case of Germany to as high as 60 or 70 
percent in the case of some Italian work- 
ers, with other countries falling some- 
where within this wage spread. The 
fringe benefits accruing to the Ameri- 
can worker are not as high as those 
abroad in propertion to the basic wage, 
although in some categories such as 
overtime, they may be. Yet 10 percent 
of $2.69—average U.S. auto wage—would 
be higher than 50 percent of 36 cents— 
average Japanese auto wage. In the 
United States, overtime generally takes 
effect above the 40-hour point whereas 
some foreign workers may not receive 
such benefits until they have worked 44 
hours or more. 

While it is difficult to obtain accurate 
statistical data of comparative hourly in- 
come in different countries and indus- 
tries for the same period of time because 
of the complexity and variation of con- 
ditions under which such benefits apply, 
it can be conservatively stated that one 
inescapable fact stands forth: Benefits 
notwithstanding, in his relation to for- 
eign workers the American worker is 
waged out of the market. Current bene- 
fits received by foreign workers could 
well double, triple or more the amount 
of his basic wage and foreign products 
would still outprice American-made 
products. 

While certain Government officials 
continue to insist that we are not priced 
out of the market, our competition readi- 
ly concedes that we are. 

“From the cost point of view,” said 
one British steel industry official, “we 
had an advantage over America in that 
our wage rate was only about one-third 
of theirs. and even though their pro- 
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ductivity was twice ours, this enabled us 
to sell at lower prices.” 


productivity enjoyed by many foreign 
industries as a result of advanced mech- 
anizations be overlooked. 

Recent reports disclose that some ul- 
tramodern automobile plants in Europe 
can now produce 3,000 cars a day in one- 
half the time required for us to make 
1,500 cars. 

Continuing on the subject of produc- 
tivity, Dr. Kar] Fetters, vice president of 
research and development of Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., who recently re- 
turned from Europe where he studied 
new steelmaking processes had this to 
say: 

Many European mills were partially or 
completely destroyed during World War II. 
These mills have been rebuilt and expanded, 
partly with our foreign aid money, and we 
find more of their steel being produced in 
new and modern mills than in our own 
country. It was interesting to note that in 
every new mill the very latest automatic 
production, material handling, recording and 
control equipment has been installed to in- 
crease productivity per man-hour. Every 
possible new mechanical, chemical and elec- 
tronic device is being used to produce high 
quality products at low cost. We saw one 
completely new steel plant in Liege, Belgium, 
that for practices and equipment is the fin- 
est we have ever seen. 


In order to minimize the effects of the 
vast disparity in wages and in prices 
there and here and to provide an oppor- 
tunity for our people to compete in an 
honest market, further legislative delay 
must be avoided. 

Needless debate simply perpetuates the 
disruptive elements which have caused 
chaos to orderly and sound industrial 
planning and which are even now affect- 
ing our future growth and expansion by 
curtailing research and siphoning off 
investments from domestic facilities to 
ready havens abroad. 

As stated previously, it is for this rea- 
son and the reasons outlined that I in- 
troduced the following bill, H.R. 9841 on 
January 21, 1960, as a companion meas- 
ure to S. 2882, introduced on that date 
by Senator KENNETH KEATING of New 
York: 

H.R. 9841 
A bill to provide for adjusting conditions 

of competition between certain domestic 
industries and foreign industries with re- 
spect to the level of wages and the work- 
ing conditions in the production of arti- 
cles imported into the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Trade Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 2. Finprines.—Sweatshop labor con- 
ditions are prohibited by law in the United 
States. The rapid expansion of American 
foreign trade in recent years, in effect, per- 
mits foreign industries in which wages and 
working conditions are below American 
standards to compete with domestic indus- 
tries in which wages are significantly higher 
and in which minimum wages and working 
conditions are set by the laws of the United 
States and the several States. Many Ameri- 
can industries, especially those in which 
labor costs constitute a high proportion of 
the total production cost, have been injured 
or are threatened with serious injury as a 
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result of such competition. The following 
procedures are established to provide relief 
for such American industries, 

Sec. 3. Procepures.—(a) Upon the request 
of the President, or upon resolution of either 
House of Congress, or upon application of the 
representative of any domestic industry or 
employee organization in a domestic indus- 
try, or upon application of any interested 
party, or upon his own motion, the 
of Labor (hereinafter referred to as the “Sec- 
retary’) or his designee shall make an in- 
vestigation of any situation in which it is 
alleged that the differential in costs, due 
to the existence of wage rates and working 
conditions significantly below United States 
standards, gives foreign manufacturers or 
producers a competitive advantage over 
United States manufacturers or producers. 

(b) In carrying out an investigation and 
hearings under the foregoing procedure, the 
Secretary shall to the extent practicable con- 
sider (among other factors): wages and all 
other forms of remuneration for work per- 
formed, labor productivity, production costs 
and the components thereof, levels of auto- 
mation, working conditions, legislation or 
regulations pertaining to working condi- 
tions, and living standards in the United 
States and in the country or countries of 
origin of the imported article or articles un- 
der investigation. 


(c), The Secretary shall request the views © 


of the Tariff Commission in writing on rele- 
vant trade and international factors in all 
cases in which he deems such information 
necessary to the investigatory process under 
this Act. He may in addition request the 
views of any other interested agency or 
agencies, 

(ad) Should the Secretary find that a do. 
mestic industry is being or is likely to be 
injured by imports of goods which are pro- 
duced in foreign countries under wages and 
working conditions below United States 
standards, he shall recommend to the Presi- 
dent such new or additional duties, import 
quotas, or other remedies, as he shall deem 
necessary or proper in each case, but in no 
event shall such new or additional duties 
exceed existing rates of duty by 100 per 
centum or by the amount of 50 per centum 
ad valorem, whichever is higher, or shall 
such new or additional quotas exceed exist- 
ing quotas by 50 per centum, 

(e) Upon receipt of the Secretary’s report 


and recommendations, the President may by ~ 


order impose such new or additional duties, 
import quotas, or other remedies (1) as 
recommended by the Secretary to be neces- 
sary to afford relief to the domestic industry, 
or (2) as are determined by the President to 
be necessary for such purpose. 

(f) The Secretary shall make and publish, 
with dispatch and in no event more than 
six months after the request, application, or 
resolution is made, a report on each request, 
application, or resolution under this Act. 

(g) Any order issued pursuant to this Act 
may be modified, suspended, or terminated 
under the procedures herein established. 

(h) The new or additional duties or im- 
port quotas imposed by the President or 
other action taken by him under this Act 
and any modification, suspension, or termi- 
nation thereof, shall become effective on such 
date as he shall specify in his order and 
shall be treated for administrative purposes 
as a part of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

(i) The Secretary shall within ninety days 
after the enactment of this Act promulgate 
procedural regulations to give effect to the 
authority conferred upon him hereunder, 

Sec. 4, Errecrive Date.—This Act shall 
take effect as soon as practicable, on a date 
to be specified by the President in a notice 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, but in any 
event not later than ninety days after the 
date of enactment, 
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| 1960 
Importance of Saving Family Farms 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1260 
_ Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the family farm has always been one of 


' the great bulwarks of our democracy. 
From the ranks of family farmers have 


1 come some of America’s most outstand- 


ing leaders. 

Recently, the Ohio Farmers Union 

sponsored a statewide essay contest on 
the importance of the family farm to 
American life. 
_ The winners were 16-year-old Diana 
Oliver of Mount Orab, Ohio, and 11-year- 
old John W. Simmermon of South Solon, 
Ohio. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the essays by these fine young 
people be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

(By Diana Oliver) 

I want to save the family farm because I 

want to save the best place to rear a family. 


| The family farm is a family operation, with 


all members sharing in the responsibiilties, 
_ enjoyments, and rewards. The family farm 
_ furnishes the ideal partnership for man and 
It is the best place to prepare young 
_ people to be honest, wholesome, and con- 
scientious. It brings to one the respon- 
sibility and satisfaction of home ownership. 
: The family farm is important to the com- 

Munity because of the wholesome associa- 

_ tion with genuine neighbors. There is a 
| pattern of helpfulness in a farm commu- 
| bhity—a certain way of life, certain traditions, 
certain standards of education. Those 
| things help make up the culture of the 
_ community. 
The welfare of our Nation is dependent on 
| the family farm. A Nation built on a wide 
 @iffusion of private home and farm owner- 
ship will remain essentially a democracy, as 
Jefferson viewed American—a land of inde- 
pendent farmers and artisans rooted deeply 
in a democratic tradition, with all the bless- 
_ ings and freedoms of a democracy. 

Japan and the Philippines were once 
countries in which land was held by a few 
people. In order to prevent communism 
from taking over in these countries, we en- 
couraged the breakup of the large holdings 
into small family units. This brought a new 
_ prosperity not known under the old system 
' and a greater respect for democracy. In 
Our own country we are drifting in the op- 
posite direction, and too few people seem 
to realize the danger. If someone else owns 
the land on which the farmer works it 
Might as well be the government. When the 
private ownership is gone, democracy is gone. 
The family farm is democracy. 

The family farm is best for the family, the 
community, the Nation, and the world. Let’s 
keep the family farm. 


(By John W. Simmermon) 
I want to save the family farm in the 
United States for it is the foundation of our 
democracy. The family farm stands for 


More and better interested citizens. The 
family is more concerned with the work of 
' the farm. 


; In different countries there are men called 
barons. 


They own hundreds of acres of 
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land. The people are. peasants and not 
much more than slaves. The baron works 
the soil to death by planting one crop year 
after year, cheating future generations of its 
fertility. 


Farms in the United States should be 
small farms uniting together to support 
everyone, not just one big farm run by one 
man. The family farm can help the com- 
munity in different ways. It is a landmark 
for some people. The family farm can be a 
good farm if worked correctly. The family 
gets more interested and does much better 
work. The hired hands sometimes do not 
care about the crops. The big farmer does 
not care what help he gets. He works them 
hard for a few days and then lets them go. 

We must have proper legislation to sup- 
port the family farm and proper understand- 
ing to keep our way of life—America’s way 
which is the best way in all the world. 





Girl Scout Week in New York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
week of March 6-12 has been desig- 
nated as National Girl Scout Week. 
This is a richly deserved recognition of 
an organization which has won a place 
in the life of our Nation and in the 
hearts of all Americans. Founded on 
March 12, 1912, the Girl Scout move- 
ment has played a vital role in the cul- 
tural pattern of the United States. 
Through its spirit of service, through 
the manifold activities of its enlight- 
ened program, the Girl Scout organiza- 
tion has contributed importantly to the 
moral, physical, and spiritual develop- 
ment of the citizenry of the United 
States. 

Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New 
York has proclaimed the week of March 
6-12 Girl Scout Week in New York 
State. In view of the significance of 
this observance, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Governor Rockefeller’s procla- 
mation be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


We cannot emphasize too often the fact 
that 97 percent of our young people are 
admirably worthy of the love and respect 
that we give them. In the face of many 
difficulties they are making adjustments to 
a fast-moving world with intelligence and 
sensibility that command our admiration. 

This gives us powerful reason to appreciate 
an institution such as the Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America, now about to cele- 
brated the 48th anniversary of its founding. 

As a people, we have millions of reasons 
to be thankful for the existence of this truly 
great and beneficent organization. They are 
to be found in the women of varying ages 
and walks of life who have been Girl Scouts, 
and who proudly acknowledge the many 
happy days they enjoyed in their scouting 
years, and the immeasurable benefits they 
had and still have from their experience. 

It is reassuring and inspiring to know that 
membership in the Girl Scouts is increasing 
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with rapidity. I have every confidence that 
this growth will continue. 

Now, therefore, -I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do hereby 
proclaim March 6-12, 1960, as Girl Scout 
Week in New York State, and I urge our 
citizens to give this admirable organization 
full cooperation. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 15th day of February in the 
year of our Lord 1960. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 

By the Governor: “ 

Wi.tuM J. RONAN, 
Secretary to the Governor. 





Military Translingua 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS.,E. MARTIN 


OF TOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an unusual ar- 
ticle by Capt. E, E. Waller, U.S. Army, 
which appeared in the February 1960 
issue of Signal, be printed in the Ap-< 
pendix of the Recor». 

Captain Waller and his brother served 
on active duty throughout World War 
II and the Korean war, and his father 
in addition to serving on active duty 
throughout World War IL and the 
Korean war served throughout the 
Mexican campaign and World War I. 
They are a highly patriotic family. I 
am proud indeed to present for the 
Recorp Captain Waller’s excellent ar- 
ticle so that the Members of the Senate 
may have the opportunity to read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MILITARY TRANSLINGUA 
(By Capt. E. E. Waller, AS/SigC) 

(The author is stationed at the U.S. Army 
Security Agency, School and Training Center, 
Headquarters Co., ist Battalion, Fort Devens, 
Mass.) 

One of the fascinating recent developments 
in linguistics has emerged after several years 
of research at the University of Iowa. Seven 
years ago Dr. Erich Punke, head of for- 
eign studies at the State University of Iowa, 
began work on a method for interlinguistic 
communication. A practical application of 
Dr. Punke’s method is Military Translingua, 
which is designed for multilingual military 
commands and international commercial cor- - 
respondence. 

Since the dawn of history, the military 
leader has been faced with the problem of 
precise communication with allies and ele- 
ments of his command who use different 
tongues and dialects. The clerity of modern 
warfare and the need for all the allies that 
the free world can muster in these challeng- 
ing times impinges heavily on the efforts of 
the soldier to explore every new vehicle that 
may help him find a meaningful, simple, pre- 
cise, unclassified method of interlinguistic 
communication. 

The translingua script offers interesting 
possibilities to alleviate this age-old military 
problem. It recognizes the validity of the 
sage advice of Sun Tzu: “He who has a thor- 
ough knowledge of his own conditions as the 
condition of the enemy is sure to win In all 
battles.”’ 
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Translingua divides all human knowledge 
into some 35 numerical categories (for ex- 
ample, 15 denotes “medicine and health,” 
and 26 refers to the “Armed Forces”), which 
are, in turn, broken into subconcepts to make 
up a basic vocabulary of 25,000 words of a 
numerical language. 

How is this used? 

Take the title of this article. Its teletype 
equivalent would be 18.201—1.778 :5—19.500 :4— 
1.432:18-121-5.628. Assume that the origi- 
nator is a West German commander, Gen. 
Karl von Rhein. Without needing a knowl- 
edge of English or any other language used 
in a NATO command, he has been able, by 
the use of his German-translingua diction- 
ary, to prepare this translingua numerical 
sentence from the following German: “Der 


Feind griff die Stadt tiberraschend von Stiden 


an.” The English-speaking recipient, just 
the same as a Portuguese, Dutch, Italian, or 
other group, without leaving the 
domain of his own language, can simply ob- 
tain his own tongue by the use of his trans- 
lingua-English dictionary (or translingua- 
Portuguese, translingua-Dutch, etc.) to ob- 
tain: “The enemy attacked the city surpris- 
ingly from the south.” 

When dealing with the more exotic lan- 
guages of the East and the concomitant 
problems of translation, the use of trans- 
lingua comes into closer focus, especially in 
preventing the tyro linguist from making 
serious mistakes stemming from a lack of 
precise knowledge of idioms or technical 
military terminology. Anyone who has heard 
a story repeated several times readily under- 
stands the possibility of distortion when 
many people are involved. It may seem hu- 
morous that “Jack up” in Spanish could be 
literally translated as “to raise with the cat,” 
but the exigencies of the military situation 
in modern conflict may not give us the luxury 
of enough well-trained language personnel 
to prevent a modern version of the Tower of 
Babel. The following passages may point up 
the ease of using translingua if a dictionary 
is available: 

You, as an English-speaking recipient, may 
receive the following sentence from an Arab 
originator, General Abdullah: 7.1805-6.1000: 
25.400 : 17—5.625—5 .626-—5.429:4-6.103:2. The 
Arabic original of “Algutru ‘Imisriyu yuk- 
sueinu ‘zzswiyata ‘shshamOéyata ‘shihar- 
giata min afrigiyatin” may be rendered into: 
“The land of Egypt forms the northeast 
angle of Africa,” by learning the simple trans- 
lingua grammar and by quickly looking up 
each number, as separated by dashes. Other 
examples could be given in languages rang- 
ing from Spanish to Indonesian and Swedish 
to Chinese. 

Translifigua, by itself, is no more safe than 
ordinary English. Its vocabulary needs 
more revision for military use. It is no 
more difficult to use than a telephone direc- 
tory and its vocabulary numerical equiva- 
lents do not change, though they may be 
added to at any time by new words or new 
concepts. The following exercise evinces the 
preciseness of translingua grammar in 
action: 

8.1—1.162-7.312:4 for, 
water.” 

8.1—1.162:5—7.312:4 for, 
the water.” 

8.1—1.162:8-7312:4 for, “The. man will 
drink the water.” 

8.1—1.162—7.312:4 for, “The men drink the 
water.” 

8.1—1.162-2.35~-7.312:4 for, “The man drinks 
cold water.” 

8.1-—5.770—1.162—-7.312:4 for, 
drinks the water today.” 

8.1-4-1.162—7.312:4 for, “The man does not 
drink water.”’ 

8.1-29-1.11 :5-119-31.1—1.162:5-7.312:4 for, 
“The man who came into the house drank 
water.” 

11-41-1.162-30—7.312:4 for, “You can drink 
this water.” 


“The man drinks 


“The man drank 


“The man 
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11-4—41--1.162-30-7.312:4 for, “You cannot 
drink this water.” 

11-35-41-—1.162-30—-7.312:4 for, “You can 
drink this water now.” 

Note the simple sequence of words and the 
use of “:1” for the plural concept and “:4” 
for the direct object. 

Research into the nuances of translingua 
usage and practical applications thereof is 
continuing at the State University of Iowa 
(Iowa City) under direction of Dr. Funke. 
In a day when our free world allies speak 
languages ranging from Norwegian to Turk- 
ish and Portuguese to Siamese, any mean- 
ingful multilingual concept becomes use- 
ful for considered study. As Bacon has 
noted, “Knowledge is power.” 





The U.S, Balance of Payments and 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask that the brief statement developed 
by the Princeton Conference on the Bal- 
ance of Payments of the United States, 
dated November 16, 1959, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT DEVELOPED BY THE Farneerow 
CONFERENCE ON THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, PRINCETON, N.Q., 
NovEMBER 16, 1959 


THE U.S. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND FOREIGN 
POLICY 


The large deficit in the American balance 
of payments since early 1958 has raised the 
question whether the United States must 
make a fundamental adjustment in its 
economic, financial, and military relations 
with the outside world. 


We believe that corrective measures are 
in order. But those measures must be 
chosen with care, lest they prove destruc- 
tive of our basic national objectives. 


Our foreign payments situation does not 
require the United States—a rich country 
with growing riches—to run from the com- 
mitments it has imposed on itself. It should 
not withdraw from its postwar role of lead- 
ing most of the world back to a liberal sys- 
tem of trade and payments precisely at the 
point when this leadership has reaped amaz- 
ing success. It should not cut back its aid— 
now at a modest level—to the poor and 
underdeveloped countries of the world. Nor 
should it, on economic grounds, reduce its 
military strength at home and abroad. To 
react with haste to the deficit in our bal- 
ance of payments would entail a major set- 
back in the security and welfare of the non- 
Communist world. 


Balance-of-payments analysis 


The major items in the U.S. balance of 
payments since 1950 are set forth in the 
summary table in the appendix. In 1958, the 
combined gold sales and increase in foreign 
short-term liabilities of the United States— 
commonly regarded as its balance-of-pay- 
ments “deficit’—amounted to $3.4 billions; 
in 1957 we had recorded a surplus of $500 
millions, In the second quarter of 1959 (ex- 
cluding the effect of increases in the US. 
subscriptions to the International Mone- 
tary Fund), the deficit ran at an annual rate 
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of $4.4 billions. For the entire year 1959, 
the deficit is generally forecast at $4 billions, 

The position indicated in the table is a 
serious one, and merits governmental and 
public attention. It is, however, important 
to view it in perspective. There are transi- 
tory elements in the position, apart from 
the once-and-for-all payments to the Pund 
excluded from the table, which may be listed 
as follows: 

1. The 6-month lag behind the United 
States in Europe’s recovery from the 1958 
recession, which has made our income and 
imports rise more sharply than Europe’s in 
the current phase of the cycle. This influ- 
ence is now at an end. 

2. The collapse in U.S. exports of cotton in 
1958-59 from the 1957 peak. These exports 
are now recovering part of the lost markets. 

8. The steel strike, which has produced a 


slight decline in exports but a large increase 


in imports. 

4. A series of special situations in par- 
ticular commodities of considerable magni- 
tude: in airplanes, where exports are down 
while production shifts from propeller to 
jet-driven types; in meat, where substantial 
imports were required owing to a temporary 
decline in domestic supply; in small cars, 
where the shift in public taste led to a 
rapid rise in imports from Europe which 
may now be checked by the introduction of 
American models; and in coal exports to 
Europe. 

We recognize that some part of these 
changes may be structural, and that there 
are other temporary factors which have op- 
erated in the opposite direction to expand 
exports and curb imports. Nonetheless we 
suspect that the cumulation of unfavorable 
factors in the first half of 1959 made this a 
peculiarly unrepresentative period. Even 
after these short-term influences have been 
taken into account, however, there remains 
a basic change in the structure of the US, 
balance of payments. In particular there 
have been: 

1. A step-up in the rate of private invest- 
ment abroad. 

2. A pronounced expansion in the U.S. de- 
mand for foreign manufactures, both capital 
equipment and consumers’ durable goods, 
and for fdreign travel, as a consequence of 
rising incomes and changing tastes. 

8. A substantial increase in the competi- 
tive supply facing U.S. markets abroad, in 
Europe, Japan, and in third markets, as a@ 
result of the expanding industrial capacity 
of especially Germany and Japan, but also 
of the United Kingdom, France, and the rest 
of Western Europe. 

4. A rising trend, especially between 1950 
and 1955, in US. military expenditures 
abroad. This has been partially offset by 
the elimination of recovery aid to Europe, 
which was larger than the current flow of 
economic aid to underdeveloped countries. 

We have discussed the widely held view 
that the United States is “pricing itself out 
of the market,” and we find that the evi- 
dence is inconclusive. Greater price rises 
here than in Europe and Japan have doubt- 
less occurred in some lines, notably certain 
steel products, and perhaps heavy machinery. 
But American prices generally have not 
risen more than elsewhere. For the most 
part, however, the gains of Europe and Ja- 
pan stem from a pronounced expansion of 
supplies at existing prices—prices in many 
cases already lower than ours; and especially 
from a faster rate of technological innova- 
tion and imitation. 

A number of factors are already at work 
to bring about some correction; 

1. Higher interest rates here than abroad, 
which will discourage part of the outflow of 
capital as has already happened in the case 
of foreign sales of dollar bonds. 

, 2. Action taken by foreign countries to re- 
move quotas on imports from the United 
States. 
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3. Rising wage rates in industrial coun- 
tries enjoying lower levels of unemployment 
than this country, with a consequent in- 
crease in imports, loss of competitive edge 
in exports, and some discouragement to 
U.S, direct investment. 

4. The maturing of credits previously ex- 
tended by this country to assist recovery in 
Europe and elsewhere, and in some cases, re~ 
payment prior to maturity. 

5. Prospective returns on the new invest- 
ments and licensing agreements of the last 


' few years, which are now coming to fruition. 


In our view, the hard core of the pro- 
jected deficit, when temporary factors have 
been eliminated and the built-in adjust- 
ment mechanism has gone some distance, is 
still substanital, and if continued, will posee 
a serious problem, 

-Short-term foreign claims on the United 
States are now more than $16 billion. On 
the other said of the ledger there is the 
$19.6 billion of gold, more than $37 billion 
worth of private foreign long-term assets, 
and our capacity to produce and export, but 
it is well to bear in mind that other coun- 
tries have been getting along with much 
smaller backing. The redistribution of gold 
and the gain in foreign dollar reserves which 
have taken place, as far as they have gone, 
are testimony to the success of past policy. 
And a continued small deficit, accompanied 
by a greater accumulation of long-term as- 
sets, would not be unhealthy for this coun- 
try and at the same time would provide 
growing reserves for the rest of the world. 

A deficit in our balance of payments rep- 
resents a decrease in our net foreign liquid 
assets, not necessarily in our total net for- 
eign assets. We can remedy the deficit either 
by cutting our long-term lending and grants 
to match our net exports, or by raising our 
net exports to match our net long-term lend- 
ing and grants, or by some combination of 
the two adjustments. 

We place main emphasis on measures to 
raise our net exports of goods and services 
for two reasons. The United States, as the 
most prosperous country in the world, con- 
tinues to have a substantial share of the 
burden for providing real goods and services 
to those countries which still need additions 
to their own real resources. Recently, de- 
spite our financial aid, we have not been 
translating such aid into its full real eco- 
nomic counterpart: goods and _ services. 
Purther, we are in a better position than 
any other country to increase our net ex- 
ports of goods and services without further 
reducing the volume available for our own 
use. 

To deal with the problem of the remaining 
deficit, there is no need to take measures 
which would defeat other national objec- 
tives. Before turning to constructive al- 
ternatives, it is worthwhile to point out the 
objections to the measures which we regard 
as destructive. We agree that there is a 
great variety in the magnitude of undesira- 
bility among the policy alternatives listed. 
We did not undertake to evaluate their rela- 
tive importance but did agree that they had 
the factor of undesirability in common, 

Undesirable policy alternatives 

1, Reduction of military expenditures 
abroad: The size of our forces abroad should 
not be determined on balance-of-payments 
grounds. There may exist today, or arise 
tomorrow, excellent reasons either to in- 
crease or reduce these forces. In either 
case, the decision should be based on polit- 
ical, military and diplomatic considerations, 
with which this meeting is not concerned, 
rather than on balance-of-payments 
grounds. Any other policy could gravely 
weaken the position of the Western World 
in forthcoming East-West negotiations and 
might endanger seriously our security and 
the survival of the free world. 

2, Reduction in foreign aid: To reduce 
American economic aid to underdeveloped 
countries would be both unwise and futile. 
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Gold and foreign exchange reserves of un- 
derdeveloped areas are altogether insufficient, 
and foreign-exchange shortages are as crit- 
ical a limitation as ever on their economic 
progress. Moreover, the great bulk of our 
aid expenditures now results in American 
exports, so that only a small fraction of any 
reduction in aid would go to improve our 
balance-of-payments position. 

As indicated below, we welcome the op- 
portunity created by Europe’s economic re- 
covery for greater aid contributions on their 
part, both bilaterally and through such in- 
ternational bodies as the proposed Interna- 
tional Development Association. But with 
the present aid levels far short of needs, 
these new efforts should be net additions to, 
not substitutes for, continued U.S. action to 
promote development abroad. With our na- 
tional output increasing at an annual rate 
of $15 to $20 billion, it hardly seems neces- 
sary to refute the argument that the Ameri- 
can economy cannot afford the present—or 
substantially increased—levels of economic 
aid. It would be especially untimely to cur- 
tail aid to, say, India, at the very moment 
she is facing serious problems of domestic 
and foreign policy. 

3. Tied loans: One other palliative—‘ty- 
ing” our loans and grants by requiring re- 
cipient countries to spend our assistance 
primarily in the United States—has already 
been applied to credits extended by the De- 
velopment Loan Fund. 

In our judgment, such measures are not 
a constructive remedy. If extended to all 
our aid funds, it would admittedly assure 
the spending here of the small proportion 
of these funds not now resulting in Ameri- 
can exports. But the effect would be to 
hamper the best use of limited assistance 
resources and thereby reduce the extent of 
world economic development that could be 
achieved. At the same time, it will prob- 
ably encourage other aiding countries to ex- 
tend ties on their now increasing foreign aid 
and, over time, thereby deprive American 
exporters of substantial potential markets. 

Much more constructive would be a vigor- 
ous effort to secure agreement among all 
assisting countries to eliminate the various 
tying practices that now exist, to the end 
that the countries receiving government-to- 
government. loans and grants may make the 
maximum use of their aid. 

4. Reducing private foreign investment: 
Private investment can play an important 
part in promoting foreign economic develop- 
ment. It would be an error to reverse the 
national policy trend of recent years toward 
encouraging such investment in the under- 
developed countries. Moreover, foreign in- 
vestment affects both sides of the balance of 
payments, the initial outflow of capital 
(which is itself often matched by exports of 
machinery) soon being followed by a reverse 
flow of royalties, dividends, and interest pay- 
ments. Special incentives to increase for- 
eign investment in Europe seem to us no 
longer justified. 

5. Devaluation of the dollar: While ex- 
change rate alterations are often a sound 
means of correcting balance-of-payments 
disequilibria, this remedy is out of the ques- 
tion for the United States under present 
circumstances. It would be of doubtful 
effectiveness, since other countries might 
also devalue their currencies. Any doubt 
regarding the dollar price of gold would 
undermine the use of the dollar as a major 
international reserve currency, a use essen~- 
tial to expanding world trade. We fully 
agree with the administration on the wis- 
dom of maintaining the value of the dollar 
in terms of gold; and we have no doubt that 
it can and will be done. 

6. Import restrictions: Another retrograde 
line of policy which may be pressed upon 
the U.S. Government in the months ahead 
is the reduction of imports, either by ap- 
plying import quotas, by raising tariffs or 
other direct controls. Today, after 25 years 
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of patient negotiation, the principal trading 
nations of the world are removing the bulk 
of their quantitative restrictions on private 
trade. American business can sell its goods 
abroad with fewer restrictions now than at 
any time in recent decades. To turn our 
back on the bipartisan policy of lowering 
trade barriers would reverse this trend and 
might lead to a retaliatory increase in re- 
strictions on U.S. goods. 


Desirable policy alternatives 


There remain a series of constructive meas- 
ures for improving the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments position, Among them are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Removing restrictions against Amer- 
ican exports: Since the war, American ex- 
porters have faced extensive discriminatory 
barriers against dollar goods as well as some 
nondiscriminatory restrictions which bear 
particularly on American goods. The redis- 
tribution of international reserves now 
makes it feasible progressively to remove 
such restrictions. The United Kingdom, 
France, West Germany, Japan, and other. im- 
portant trading countries, have recently 
taken significant steps in this direction. We 
endorse the efforts of the administration 
to promote and hasten the elimination 
of discrimination and the continued reduc- 
tion of trade barriers in general, Such 
liberalization should also, of course, extend ~ 


’ to travel and other service transactions and 


to capital movements to the United States, 
In addition to steps already taken, such ac+ 
tion, if vigorously pursued, could contribute 
significantly to correcting the present im- 
balance in U.S, payments. 

2. Harder selling abroad: With the other 
major industrial countries back in produc- 
tion and with import restrictions being lift- 
ed, the question remains whether Amer- 
ican business will take the measures to 
meet the hard competition it faces in ex- 
port markets, While we have no wish to 
see a competitive race in the ares, the 
U.S. Government might assist in this proc- 
ess by insuring that credit facilities for 
U.S. exporters are no less favorable than 
those of competing countries. 

8. Enlarged foreign participation in eco- 
nomic assistance and joint military burdens: 
The improved economic position of Europe 
and Japan makes possible greater contribu- 
tions on their part to economic aid for un- 
derdeveloped countries. They should be en- 
couraged to expand the amount and broad- 
en the coverage of such aid. We must re- 
iterate, however, that more aid from other 
countries should be a net addition to pres- 
ent efforts, not a replacement of ours by 
theirs. 

A number of our allies are now also in a 
position to assume a iarger share of the 
burdens of collective defense. 

Any action in the direction of redistri- 
buting the burden of development aid or 
military expenditure must take into account 
that the main criterion for international 
burden shering remains productive capacity 
rather than the balance-of-payments posi- 
tion. Given the improvement in both in- 
comes and balance of payments, however, 
Europe in particularly should expect to 
carry a substantially increased burden. 

4. Policies for economic stability and 
growth: There is, further, the policy, to 
which we subscribe, of avoiding inflation 
while promoting economic growth. We do 
not advocate deflation, which is of dubious 
effectiveness in correcting a structural mal- 
adjustment and is harmful to growth; 
neither are we suggesting that the United 
States should abdicate its position of leader- 
ship in the international economic commu- 
nity. But much more than in the past, our 
domestic, monetary, credit, fiscal, and wage 
policies must be influenced by the serious 
long-run position in our balance of pay- 
ments. We must avoid waste, and, if pri- 
mary objectives of domestic or foreign policy 
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require expenditures above expected tax in- 
come, we should impose taxes to meet them. 
Our $500 billion economy cen sustain addi- 
tional which we may have to im- 
pose on it, but we must manage it effectively. 

5. Transitional measures: There is a good 
chance that the constructive measures above 
will eliminate or reduce to manageable pro- 
portions our payments deficit. But they 
may take time. In the meantime we have 
access to a number of temporary measures 
of interflational cooperation, such as arrange- 
ments for prepayment of debts due us on 
past assistance and other measures which we 
did not discuss in detail. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


We are aware that restrictive methods of 
coping with the payments deficit are more 
immediately under the control of our Gov- 
ernment than are the constructive steps 
which require cooperation by our friends and 
allies. But the evidence is that our friends 
are disposed to provide such cooperation. 
Restrictive policies are largely self-defeating 
and threaten to undermine the economic 
strength, the military security, and the polit- 
ical cohesion of the free world. 

In emerging from its 19th century isola- 
tionism, the United States has had to make 
a series of fateful economic choices. Some 
were made well, some badly. Among the 


mistakes are the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 
1930, and the premature termination of lend- 
lease aid. On the other side, among the suc- 
cesses are Bretton Woods, the Marshall plan, 
and the continuously evolving scheme of 
international and national assistance to de- 
fense and economic development of the past 
decade. 


We think that the United States is now 
faced with another fateful choice. This 
country is in no danger of collapsing under 
its responsibilities. Though a payments 
problem exists, there is no need to switch 
to a short-run and parochial view of our 
interests, which subverts the international 
order which we have helped to bring about. 


Balance of payments of the United States and selected items, 1950 to June 80, 1959 


[In billions of dollars] 








1, Exports of goods and services (excluding military 
transfers under grants) 


5. private U.8, capital, net, direct investment.......... 
6. Private U.S. capital, net, other. 

To. MEO UERDENOEE CODIEAL, BEE. .ccountinnaecnascaceneasase= 
8. +N tg I Ss it Sohn ects pavineeayamsikmos= 


10. Gold plus short term foreign capital (8 plus part of 9)... 
li, re. abe resulting in exports (excluded from 
ae Ta aed 
12. Other Government grants (included in 3) ---........-- 
13. Military expenditure abroad (included in 2)_........- 





, 1959 1 1959 1 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 Ist 2d 
quarter | quarter 
13.9 18.9 18.1 17.1 17.9 20.0 23. 5 26. 5 23.1 21.7 23.2 
—12.1 —15.1 —15.8 —16.6 —16.1 —17.9 —19.8 — 20.7 20.7 —21.8 —23.9 
—4.0 —3.5 —2.5 —2.5 —2.3 2.5 —2.3 —2.3 —2.3 —2.4 —2.1 
—2.2 2 -.2 —2.0 -.4 -.4 1.4 3.5 ai —2.3 —2.8 
—.6 -.5 -.9 -.7 -.7 -.8 ~-L8 —2.1 -~1.1 1.0 —L5 
—.6 —.5 —.3 4 —1.0 —.4 —1L1 —11 —1.8 —.6 —1.0 
—.2 —.2 —-.4 -.2 -l -—.3 —.6 —1.0 —1.0 —.4 3—1,3 
1.9 6 1.6 1.1 1.5 1.6 1.8 -6 4.2 3.3 93.5 
1.7 -.1 4 1.2 CID Renmei -.3 —8 2.3 .4 3.0 
2.7 1.0 8 2.2 1.5 6 1.1 —.5 3.4 2.9 4.4 
5 1.5 2.6 4.3 3.2 2.3 2.6 2.4 2.5 2.7 ® 
3.5 3.0 2.0 1.8 1.6 1.9 1.7 1.6 1.6 6 takki ii 
-6 1.3 2.0 2.5 2.6 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.3 Be bccocnsll < 





1 Preliminary; at annual rate. 


2 Excluding effect of addition of subscription to the International Monetary Fund. 


The undersigned are in general agreement 
with this resolution and sign in our individ- 
ual capacities: Frank Altschul, Robert Asher, 
Henry G. Aubrey, Guy Benveniste, Theodore 
Beza, Robert R. Bowie, William Breswick, 
Lester Chandler, Paul C. Cohen, Alvin J. 
Cottrell, William B. Dale, Francis Deak, John 
Deaver, Frank W. Fetter, William C. Foster, 
Richard N. Gardner, Robert Gardner, Lincoln 
Gordon, Robert Herber, Randall Hinshaw, 
Albert Hirschman, Charles Kindleberger, 
Klaus E. Knorr, Sperry Lea, Harold F. Linder, 
Franklin A. Lindsay, Edward S. Mason, Stacy 
May, Max F. Millikan, Gardner Patterson, 
Edward S. Prentice, Richard Richardson, 
Walt W. Rostow, Walter Salant, William 
Salant, Thomas C. Schelling, Ralph I. Straus, 
Robert Triffin, Raymond Vernon. 

The conference was sponsored by the fol- 
lowing organizations: Princeton University 
Center of International Studies; Center for 
International Studies, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; Foreign Policy Research 
Institute, University of Pennsylvania; For- 
eign Policy Clearing House, 300 Independence 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C., with the coop- 
eration of the Stanford Research Institute. 





Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY — 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently I prepared a statement for the 
American College Public Relations As- 
sociation on some of the problems of 
financing higher education. 


3 Not available. 


I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement, which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 1960 issue of the American Col- 
lege Public Relations Development Sec- 
tion Newsletter, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HuMPpHREY Favors Four-Point FEDERAL Pro- 
GRAM 


(By Senator Huserr H. Humpnrer) 


We cannot—and we should not—consider 
the financial problems of our institutions of 
higher learning on only one level. To 
achieve our goal of adequate financial sup- 
port, we must keep in mind the fruitful 
diversity of these institutions and we must 
direct our efforts so as to enlist the rich 
variety of private and public action. 

The pressures of rising enrollments and 
rising costs already put tremendous burdens 
on many colleges and universities. Although 
a few operate at less than full capacity, the 
rising tide of the college age population in 
the 1960’s threatens to engulf even those in- 
stitutions which are not already popping 
at the seams. 

How can we deal with these problems? 
Where will the money come from? 

A few points are already familiar to 
ACPRA members. Individual alumni and 
alumni groups must be educated to their 
responsibilities. We must make it clear to 
them that their education was subsidized 
by underpaid professors and depreciating 
classrooms and dormitories. College grad- 
uates have greater income earning capacity. 
They must realize that they have incurred 
obligations to the institutions which gave 
them this capacity at less than full cost. 

You know also that American private en- 
terprise has a responsibility to support the 
hard-pressed institutions which supply 
highly trained scientific and administrative 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 


manpower. Fortunately, more and more of 
our leading business firms recognize their 
obligations to provide financial support for 
these institutions. I hope we will see a 
more rapid trend toward unrestricted 
for higher education. Gifts with strings 
attached can result in lopsided, unnatural 
development. A college may need a dining 
room or better library facilities far more 
urgently than it needs an endowed chair of 
chemistry or business administration. Un- 
restricted gifts—without emphasis on quick, 
visible results—allow college administrators 
to put available money where it is most 
needed. This makes sense, but it does not 
happen often enough. 

What kind of help should Congress pro- 
vide? 


There are four specific measures which I 
believe will help provide vitally needed fi- 
nancial assistance for our institutions of 
higher learning—a college construction loan 
program, tuition tax credits, grants to in- 
stitutions enrolling scholarship and fellow- 
ship winners, and Federal insurance for 
loans to students. 

Last year, Congress tried. to put a long- 
term, low-interest college loan program into 
the housing bill. That effort was supported 
by the American Council on Education, the 
Association of American Colleges, the Amer- 
ican Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
State Universities, the Association for High- 
er Education, and other organizations. We 
were not successful then, but we are trying 
again. I am supporting a $125 million 
loan program to colleges and universities for 
construction, alteration or improvement of 
classrooms, laboratories, libraries, and relat- 
ed facilities of public and private institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

Under my tuition tax credit proposal, any 
student or parent or friend could charge off 
against his net income tax 30 percent of the 
cost of tuition and fees for higher educa- 
tion up to $450 a year. At first glance, this 
may appear to benefit the student’s pocket- 
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book more than the institution he attends, 
but I am convinced that this proposal would 
encourage our colleges and universities to 
put their tuition charges at more realistic 
levels by removing the fear of penalizing the 
talented young people from low or middle 
income families. 

My third proposal is for grants to colleges 
which bear added costs as the result of ac- 
cepting students with scholarships. The 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 rec- 
ognizes the problem by authorizing pay- 
ments of up to $2,500 a year to institutions 
of higher education for each student study- 
ing there under an NDEA fellowship. This 
is a sound idea—and college administrators 
should call it to the attention of private 
scholarship donors. I have proposed a Fed- 
eral scholarship program, but I know that 
colleges and universities cannot expand en- 
rollments without putting terrific strains on 
existing facilities. My bill would authorize 
payments up to $500 to the college which 
accepts a scholarship winner. We must be 
prepared to consider the indirect costs of 
any scholarship program and to compensate 
the institutions which incur expansion costs 
because they accept scholarship winners. 

I believe we must also give very serious 
attention to legislation providing Federal in- 
surance on loans to students by institutions 
of higher education. I have joined in spon- 
soring a bill for this purpose. This pro- 
posal could insure up to 100,000 new college 
students a year for $1,000 loans. The maxi- 
mum insured loan to any student under this 

would be $4,000, and would be re- 
payable within 6 years. I do not want to 
see this loan program take the place of a 
Federal scholarship program, but I think the 
loan program should be a part of the overall 
attack on the financial problems of higher 
education. 

As we try to solve financial problems, let 
us not forget our purpose. H. G. Wells put 
it succinctly: “Human history becomes 
more and more a race between education and 
catastrophe.” Let us do our part to make 
sure education wins the race. 





Notre Dame Civil Rights Conference— 
Part 20 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 14, 1960, the University of 
Notre Dame Law School sponsored a con- 
ference on civilrights. Discussion at the 
conference centered on three aspects of 
civil rights legislation: voting rights, 
school desegregation and equal oppor- 
tunity in housing. 

In the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Monday, February 29, 1960, 
on pages A1706 through A1734, a number 
of my colleagues joined with me to in- 
clude the proceedings of this conference 
on the subject of voting rights. 

I am pleased once again to join with 
several of my colleagues at this time to 
include in the Appendix the remaining 
part of the proceedings of this confer- 
ence on school desegregation and equal 
housing opportunity: 

II. ASSISTING SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 

Dean O’Meara. I shall call on Professor 
Ward of the Notre Dame faculty for a brief 
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preliminary statement on the problem of as- 
sisting school desegregation. Professor 
Ward. 

Professor Warp (Notre Dame Law School). 
The recommendations of the Civil Rights 
Commission with respect to desegregation 
problems were quite mild. The Commission 
recommended that it be authorized to serve 
as a clearinghouse of information to com- 
munities effecting desegregation, and to es- 
tablish a conciliation and mediation service 
to assist local school officials in developing 
plans designed to meet constitutional re- 
quirements and local conditions. 

Three of the Commissioners, Hannah, Hes- 
burgh and Johnson, recommended that Fed- 
eral agencies entrusted with some $2 billion 
annually for various educational institu- 
tions, be authorized and directed to with- 
hold funds from institutions of higher learn- 
ing which refused admission of qualified 
students on racial grounds. Commissioner 
Johnson was alone in his proposal that Fed- 
eral funds be withheld from all segregated 
schools, primary and secondary. 


BILLS BEFORE CONGRESS 


These recommendations triggered no such 
legislative explosion as those about voting 
rights. Most of the bills now pending were 
put in during the last session before the ap- 
pearance of the Commission’s report. They 
fall, generally speaking, into three categories. 
First, a whole slew Of bills providing crimi- 
nal penalties for obstruction of integration 
orders and destruction of school facilities. 
Second, bills authorizing the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring suits to compel integration and 
to prevent intimidation of those exercising 
rights under or charged with execution of 
integration plans. Third, bills authorizing 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to extend technical assistance to com- 
munities in the form of advice and money, 
and, when and if these latter prove unavail- 
ing, to formulate a plan for integration and 
proceed to enforce it with the help of the 
Attorney General if necessary. 

In appraising proposed legislation in the 
school desegregation area I think we must 
move much more cautiously than in the 
voting rights area. I agree with Professor 
‘Wofford and others that there’s an enormous 
symbolic value in any congressional action 
in the civil rights field. And I think it’s true 
enough that whatever voting bill Congress 
passes this year, the public can be counted 
on to insist that ultimately a workable, 
practical bill be produced. I'm afraid it’s 
otherwise with school segregation. I’m afraid 
that a large number of Americans can be 
persuaded that there are insuperable prob- 
lems in the way of integrating schools. And 
a series of aborted bills, all seemingly aimed 
at the problem of implementing desegrega- 
tion, would in my judgment be a disaster. 
Indeed every bill which simply pays lip serv- 
ice to the school problem is a strategic tri- 
umph for the segregationists. 


INADEQUACY OF H.R, 8601 


Applying this philosophy to the three bills 
upon which most discussion is centered, I 
must conclude that two of them—H.R. 8601, 
the Celler bill, and Senate 499, the Johnson 
bill—should be disavowed. The Celler bill, 
which is the most famous, for it is the center 
now of a petition to pull it out of the com- 
mittee, barely squints at school desegrega- 
tion. It penalizes obstruction of integra- 
tion orders and flight to avoid prosecution in 
property destruction cases, and it provides 
for education of children in the Armed Forces 
in areas where schools have been closed by 
State or local authorities. 

This latter provision may contain the germ 
of a bigger and better idea, but standing as 
it does, in the context of the Celler bill, it 
seems to be what Father Kenealy would refer 
to as a sort of camel’s-head bit of legislation. 
As to the criminal provisions, criminal pro- 
visions are rather clearly not the answer to 


the school problem. 
ney General 
ineffectiveness. 
best examples of 
which ought not to be allowed to 
the guise of being civil rights legislation. 

The general understanding about this is— 
and I take this simply from my political 
advisers in the New York Times—that the 
supporters of H.R. 8601 are just waiting to 
get the bill to the floor where it can be 
toughened up by amendments. If so, well 
and good. In my judgment the bill as it 
stands would be a positive disservice to the 
problem of desegregation. 

JOHNSON’S CONCILIATION SERVICE PROPOSES 


The contribution of the Johnson bill, 
which properly speaking is rot a school bill, 
is the establishment of a community rela- 
tions service as an independent agency of the 
Federal Goverment. Now there’s a revised 
form of this bill that does allow the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, on 
call from the States to offer certain advice 
and provide information, but basically the 
heart of it is this establishment of a com- 
munity relations service. The rather ob- 
vious but nonexplicit function of the service 
is to arrange for and perhaps preside over 
discussions of problems arising out of the 
necessity of compliance with desegregation 
order. 

I have very great doubt that there’s any 
need for such a service. Conciliation is of 
value where both sides have an interest in 
settling the controversy. I doubt whether 
such an interest exists in some areas of the 
South. And in those areas where there is 
@ real interest, Federal machinery is unnec- 
essary. 


THE DOUGLAS OMNIBUS BILL 


The third bill is the Douglas bill. This 
is an omnibus bill specifically aimed at this 
problem of implementing desegregation. Its 
chief contribution is that it gets the Attor- 
ney General directly into the business of 
initiating and following up the litigation 
made necessary by the decision in the Brown 
case. Furthermore, it contains an elaborate 
statement of the role to be assigned to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The Secretary is to provide a conciliation 
service like that recommended by the Com- 
mission. And the recommendation of the 
Commission, by the way, ought not be con- 
fused with the recommendation of the John- 
son bill. What the Commission recommends 
is a perfectly sound business, that is, con- 
ciliation with a direct view toward integra- 
tion—talks between school groups in a given 
community. The Secretary is given this role 
under the Douglas bill. Furthermore the 
Secretary is to encourage formulation of a 
plan. Finally, to go through it quite 
quickly, if all else fails the Secretary is to 
come up with # plan and if n the 
Attorney General is to take the plan into 
court for enforcement. 

I think the great virtue of this bill is that 
it can form the basis of an acceptable com- 
promise bill. It seems to me that any civil 
rights bill affecting school desegregation 
ought to contain an authorization to the 
Attorney General to initiate court action 
leading to desegregation, and ought to pro- 
tect local officials and Negro citizens in the 
execution of court orders. If this much can 
be gained in the present session, we can af- 
ford to wait another day for the provisions 
involving the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

I simply do not have time in the 5 min- 
utes assigned, which I've already exceeded, 
to discuss the rather interesting 
of the bill by Governor Collins 
which may be of general interest. I neglect 
to do so simply because I think of all the 
bills currently mentioned it probably has 
the least chance of serious consideration in 


this Congress. 
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Dean O'Meara. Thank you, Professor Ward. 
Congressman Brapemas will open the dis- 
cussion, ; 


Congressman Brapemas. Following Profes- 
sor Ward's analysis I have a number of ques- 
tions that seem to me we might use as a 
basis for our discussion. In the first place 
we have the suggestion of the Commission 
that there should be established by Con- 
gress a clearinghouse of information on the 
matter of tion of schools across the 
country. I think it might be fruitful if we 
had a little more discussion of the difference 
between this particular and the 
community relations service suggested by 
Senator Jounson. I for one am not yet clear 
on the distinction. 

A second subject that I think we might 
talk about has to do with a point made by 
Father Hesburgh in his speech at lunch, in 
which he suggested—a suggestion in which 
he was joined by two of the other Commis- 
sioners—that we should have a Federal pol- 
icy whereby the Government would withhold 
funds from any institutions of higher learn- 
ing that failed to promise that they would 
not discriminate. Being sympathetic with 
Father’s suggestion, I’m also aware of the 
logic of Commissioner Johnson’s suggestion 
that this policy ought to be applied at the 
elementary and secondary level as well. And 
I am a little curious as to how Father Hes- 
burgh can defend the one and not go along 
with the other. 

I hasten to add that I’m among those 
Members of Congress who voted against 
Commissioner Johnson’s proposal and voted 


Congressma 
applied to the housing bill last year, because 
felt we would have been mousetrapped by 
enemy into helping to defeat the bill. 
So I raise two questions here: one, of the 
logic of the position, and two, of the politics 
of the problem, 

Now we come to the Cellier bill. I'd like to 
hear more discussion of the specific objec- 
tions to the two proposals in the Celler bill 
that concern the field of education, One, 
the criminal penalties for obstructing court 
orders in enforcing school integration. And 
two—what’s the matter with Mr. CELLER’s 
proposal to give assistance to the education 
of children of members of the armed serv- 
ices in trouble spots? s 

Then we come to the Douglas bill. I be- 
lieve Professor Ward endorses Senator Douc- 
LAs’ proposal that the Attorney General 
should be authorized to help in desegrega- 
tion cases. I would like to have some clarifi- 
cation as to how he can, on the one hand, 
object to Mr. CELLER’s proposal for criminal 
penalties for obstructing court orders in 
these case while, on the other hand, he 
would be sympathetic to an authorization 
of action by the Attorney General. 

Now, if I haven’t confused everybody suit- 
ably, I'll stop and hope that we can have 
some discussion about these questions. 

Mr. Fotey. For the enlightenment of those 
participating here I wish to point out a little 
legislative history, pertinent to Professor 
Ward's statement. What is known as the 
Celler bill today, H.R. 8601, having been re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee and now 
before the Rules Committee, is not the origi- 
nal Celler bill. The original Celler bill is 
identical with the Douglas proposal. That 
bill was considered by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, both in subcommittee and then 
again in full committee. Literally and 
figuratively it was gutted in subcommittee. 
They struck out all after the enacting 
clause, and that position was overwhelm- 
ingly supported in the full committee. So 
from the House standpoint the Douglas pro- 
posal I’m afraid is dead, completely. 

Now the provision you have today, so far 
as protecting court orders is concerned, is a 
recommendation by the President himself, 
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and submitted as an executive communica- 
tion by the Attorney General. The same 
thing applies to the relief to the children 
of members of the Armed Forces. And here 
I think you should also consider that there 
was an additional proposal by the Presi- 
dent—somewhat of a midway version be- 
tween the Douglas proposal and nothing at 


all—namely some kind of technical aid and. 


assistance, and financial assistance as well, 
through the Commissioner of Education. 
That particular proposal was rejected by an 
overwhelming vote in the full Judiciary 
Committee. 

So from the standpoint of House legisla- 
tion now those proposals have been rejected 
and little hope is held out that they will 
even be considered on the floor of the House. 
There is one strong possibility of imple- 
menting the Celler bill insofar as school de- 
segregation is concerned, and that is the 
restoration by floor amendment of the old 
title III of the 1957 act, in a rather mod- 
ernized version let me put it. But that is 
subject to a serious parliamentary question, 
namely the question of germaneness to the 
bill, : 

Mr. Epetsserc. I want to begin again by 
looking at the problem as I see it, I think 
the great problem in school desegregation 
today is no longer the matter of resistance 
along the lines of violence that we found in 
Little Rock. Resistance to school desegre- 
gation takes the form of legal evasion of 
legal compulsion—takes the form of pupil 
placement laws—and it also takes the form 
of the threat of closing down the public 
schools altogether. Now within the past 
year only a handful of school districts in 
this country desegregated. The process of 
desegregation seems to be grinding to a halt. 

And the question is who should bear the 
burden of bringing the legal suits which 
today seem to be necessary to speed the 
process of desegregation in the school sys- 
tems. Up to now the burden has been 
borne by the NAACP, and I for one think 
they’ve acted with exemplary discretion in 
picking the areas in which to institute their 
suits. We cannot be sure that the busi- 
ness of picking the site for another court 
test will be wisely chosen, and we certainly 
cannot expect the NAACP to shoulder the 
financial burden of doing this job. In this 
area, unlike the area of voting rights, the 
voluntary civil rights organizations are 
agreed—they are agreed that the Attorney 
General should have the power to enforce 
general cviil rights including school desegre- 
gation in particular, as he has the power 
to do in the case of voting violations. 

The only issue is: Since suits will be 
necessary, who should bear the burden of 
vindicating these basic constitutional rights? 
In our judgment the answer is clear that 
the Attorney General should do it. 


Now I depart from my colleagues in the 
voluntary civil rights organizations when I 
suggest that this so-called part III legisla- 
tion is not as important today as it was 
last year, and certainly not as important 
as it was two years ago. If it is true that 
southern legal evasion will be the response 
to legal compulsion, we ought to be seeking 
new approaches toward getting genuine 
compliance with the spirit of the Supreme 
Court’s decision in Brown against Topeka. 


POSSIBILITIES OF CONCILIATION 


The administration’s proposal to offer 
technical and financial assistance is one 
such way to bring better compliance. And 
another way, I think, may be found some- 
where in the confines of the Lyndon John- 
son proposal, which has been fairly cavalierly 
dealt with this afternoon. 

I argue like this: Any conciliator sent into 
@ southern school situation is a representa- 
tive of a national political position, and that 
national political position cannot afford to 
permit the South to continue to evade. 
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Just as the Attorney General and the De- 
partment of Justice were put on the spot 
under the Civil Rights Act of 1957, because 
people said, “How many new Negroes have 
been added to the voting list,” so a con- 
ciliation service federally administered 
would be on the spot if at the end of a year 
or two of service it couldn’t point to gen- 
uine desegregation accomplished as a result 
of its efforts. 

I think a conciliation service might move 
into the softer periphery areas of the South— 
certainly not in the Deep South tomorrow— 
and begin to concilate and offer technical 
and financial assistance to those communi- 
ties that are closer to doing the decent 
thing. For one thing they can persuade 
southern communities that desegregation is 
not quite a fate worse than death. I think 
it would be a useful starting point to have 
Federal educators and other officials coming 
into a school superintendent’s office, where 
there is reason to believe he is well disposed, 
and help him become the leader of a move- 
ment with the school board, looking toward 
the adoption of a school desegregation pro- 
gram that certainly couldn’t be any worse 


than the kind of pupil placement we're get- . 


ting today, as a response to compulsory 
legal process. 

Professor Warp. I would like to answer 
a couple of questions, some of them implied 
I think. First of all, Mr. Foley, I’m well 
aware of the background of the present 
House bill. My point is that I think Mr. 
Ce.LLerR is making a real mistake in associat- 
ing himself with that bill. It seems to me 
that what has happened is that what started 
off as a splendid bill has been completely 
emasculated and it’s not even recognizable— 
it isn’t a bill—and yet the southerners have 
maneuvered advocates of civil rights into 
the position where now they are with a 
great deal of clamor getting up a petition 
to pull that bill out. 

This looks to me like what the national 
football people call the mousetrap play. 
When that bill finally comes out, if it gets 
to the floor and if it gets a favorable vote, 
we're going to be told then, “You got the 
bill you wanted. You beat us down. Over 
our resistance you got it. What good has 
it done you.” 

Now, Congressman, you asked what's 
wrong with the first section of that bill 
making it a crime to interfere with the 
carrying out of integration orders. I say 
nothing is wrong with it. It’s another 
criminal statute that goes on the books, 
I think it’s perfectly obvious that those 
criminal statutes are not likely to get. us 
anywhere. You have to bring those people 
before southern juries. I have the word 
of the Attorney General of the United States 
that this is not a very fruitful procedure. 

But the heart of my position simply is: 
Better no bill, no bill at all, than a bill 
that isn’t going to do the job. Because 
what I fear is that the moral indignation 
of the American people, which I think still 
exists—-although apparently it took the 
bombshell of the Commission to activate it 
last September—I think that moral indig- 
nation will not be still until and unless it 
becomes clear that what we're trying to do 
simply isn’t doable, And I am afraid that 
here, unlike in the voting area, there are @ 
number of perfectly well-meaning, decent, 
peaceful citizens who have serious fears that 
integration in the schools in the South is 
simply not possible. I think it would be a 
disaster if a whole series of ineffective bills 
cemented that conviction, 

Congressman DINGELL. I thoroughly agree 
with Professor Ward as to the effect of H.R. 
8601. I think it’s necessary, however, to 
maintain a certain perspective. I would first 
like to criticize the bill then I'd like to 
explain some of the background. I agree 
that the provision for making it a criminal 
offense to interfere with the court orders for 
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§ enforcement of integration is now within the 
| gontempt power of court, and people have 
peen sent to jail for precisely this very act. 
lIagree that flight to avoid prosecution is now 
a Federal offense. I agree, as a matter of 
fact, that flight to avoid giving testimony 
across State lines is now a Federal offense. 
The Civil Rights Commission, we all know, 
was extended for an additional 2 years, and 
furthermore the education of children of 
'military personnel is traditionally a power 
| which the President has had and which he’s 
carried out, at least during my lifetime that 
' I know of and for sometime previous. 
_ But you have to understand the nature of 
the Congress and to look at it in perspective. 
| Now Manny CELLeR, as author of this bill, is 
not such a fool that he would say that it is a 
| strong bill or that it is a worthwhile bill. 
However, as chairman of the committee, he 
| was authorized by resolution to introduce a 
clean bill, I believe, or at least he has a bill 
which was badly emasculated. Either one of 
those two things happened in the committee, 
and I think Mr. Fotry could explain precisely 
what happened there. 
Now, with regard to the discharge petition, 
I thoroughly agree that we are fighting very 
|hard to bring out a nothing. But we are 
fighting very hard to bring out a nothing 
‘which can be amended and strengthened 
yery much on the House floor, if we are able 
to get a sufficient number of votes. One of 
the problems we have is that within congres- 
sional committees very frequently things can 
be and are done behind closed doors which 
cannot bear the scrutiny of the daylight 
on the House floor or the Senate floor—the 
same thing being true in the case of the 
Senate. So you have to understand the 
Teason and the motivation for this thing. 
I think that having come to an under- 
standing of the need, let’s say, for either 
'Teferees or voting registrars or a Congres- 
| slonal Election Commission, we can under- 
stand that there is a distinct possibility that 
this can be added on the House floor if this 
Matter gets to the House floor. Our real 
problem is this: As a matter of parliamentary 
“procedure there is virtually no way that we 
can shake this bill loose and bring it on the 
floor—because it’s been effectively pigeon- 
holed in the Rules Committee for a long 
| time—without the discharge petition. 
| I would poiht out this discharge petition 
‘Row has, or did have on Friday last, 206 sig- 
‘Matures. It needs 13 signatures. This dis- 
‘charge petition has in it a very interesting 
provision, which would be interesting to stu- 
dents of parliamentary law. It waives points 
of order—any amendment at all will be ger- 
Mane and will not be subject to points of 
order. Now this is in effect a self-defeating 
‘discharge petition, because certainly the 
Chairman of the Rules Committee is not 
going to permit a piece of legislation of this 
Sort to be brought to the floor under, in 
effect, a rule waiving points of order. So I 
| think you have to understand this whole 
parliamentary system and to understand why 
we do what we do to bring out a piece of 
legislation of such apparent and obvious and 
Such real worthlessness. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, 
UWhanimous consent, I include 


under 
in the 
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Recorp the following portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the civil rights conference 
at the University of Notre Dame on 
Sunday, February 14, 1960: 


Mr. Bernuarp. I'd just like to go back for 
@ moment behind some of the legislation 
to the factual situation which the Commis- 
sion has had an obligation to keep current. 
You may recall that in our report—I was 
just looking at it—it is stated that volun- 
tary desegregation reached its peak in 1956. 
Since then a growing proportion of starts 
have been under court order and the trend 
seems likely to continue. Well, we’ve gone 
back and attempted to see what actually has 
happened in the last year, and really right 
within the last few months, and as predicted 
in the Commission’s 1959 report, initial de- 
segregation, voluntarily originated or initi- 
ated, has all but stopped. 

I think this is a simple fact and I think 
in turn it relates to the type of legislation 
which may be needed. The only optimistic 
point is in the area where there are so- 
called military personnel. We found that 
in North Carolina, in Dade County, Fia., 
and in Pulaski County, Ark., where there 
has been some token desegregation, this has 
resulted predominantly in military districts. 

We realize that in six States—Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, and Oklahorna—the official State pol- 
icy is one of compliance, But in the il 
so-called compulsory segregation States 
nothing is presently being done except 
through the pupil placement laws. This re- 
lates to -what Herman Edelsberg stated pre- 
viously. Take the comparison between 
North Carolina and Virginia. North Caro- 
lina used the so-called pupil placement sys- 
tem, and in total some 53 Negro pupils in 
seven schools have been integrated. In Vir- 
ginia, where they tried massive resistance, 
since February 1959 there have already been 
106 Negro children integrated. 

What this points to is that some of the 
recommendations of the Commission and 
some of the bills which have been intro- 
duced, relate to the demand for information 
as to voluntary desegregation plans. Now 
if what we seem to find is true, then I think 
that conciliation and mediation and the ex- 
change of information are essentially out- 
dated. It could be that court decisions be- 
cause of class suits will change the situation, 
but if they do not, I think that the entire 
approach may have to be shifted somewhat. 
There may not be the desire to communi- 
cate. There may be more falling back on 
the legal paraphernalia and court orders and 
pupil placement laws. I think this is true to 
some extent of Senator JoHNSON’s concili- 
ation bill—and I think the same is true of 
Senator Dove.as’ technical and financial as- 
sistance, because this is based upon the local 
communities who are planning voluntarily 
to set up plans for desegregation and to im- 
plement desegregation. 

Overall I think that there just has to be a 
shift of emphasis to recognize that the suc- 
cessful thing today, in terms of overcoming 
the opposition, is the law; that voluntary 
desegregation seems to be ceasing; and that 
the one great hope and the one point of 
optimism for voluntary desegregation—oc- 
curring more rapidly is in only one place and 
that’s where military—either on-base or off- 
base—schooling is involved. 

Dr. Morsett. I had two comments to 
make, the first of which Congressman 
DrncetL has more than adequately covered; 
namely, in answer to Professor Ward as to 
the minuscule elements in the bill now 
known as the Cellier bill, that the whole 
strategy is based on getting something on 
the floor under conditions which will permit 
it to be amended. And this of course was 
the vehicle whereby the voting provisions 
also are expected to be made effective. 

I'd like to put a question, once again, to 
the legally trained. This is in connection 


implication of this language obviously is 
that if the laws are administered unfairly, 
in a discriminatory manner, then the court 
will find against them, — 

Now the question is, since class actions 
are not possible against assignment laws, 
each individual child’s case must be handled 
in and of itself, on its own merits. What is 
the likelihood that, within the next 3 or 4 


sufficiently clear can be demonstrated, so as 
to result in decisions which will strike down 
the assi t laws on constitutional 
grounds? Is this indeed a probability or 
only a matter of fancy? 

Mr, Su.arp. I think, John, that in response 


of the moment is not the totally intransi- 
gent States, but continued movement in the 
States where movement has begun, and in 
that connection something like conciliation 
might make sense in certain areas. On the 
other hand, it doesn’t in itself solve pupil 
placement. 

Now there’s a suggestion which I think 
could cut through -pupil placement, and 
that’s simply to have the courts do what 
the Supreme Court obviously contemplated 
they would do and they have never yet done, 
which is to demand that a plan which at 
least starts toward desegregation be put 
into effect or be put up for discussion and 
one or another kind adopted. 

. In this connection I think Professor 
Foster had an idea 9 months ago that 
should be put out on the table again. 
Oddly. enough, he referees long 
before anyone mentioned referees in the 
voting area. He proposed that referees in 
the school area might very well provide the 
mechanism by which the courts, not in 
themselves willing to take the burden of 
promulgating or demanding the promulga- 
tion of a plan of compliance, might. never~ 
theless choose such persons in the com- 
munity as masters who could, if for no 
other reason, at least by their community 
status, move things along toward the pos- 
sibility of a plan. And I really would like 
to have Professor Foster outline that idea. 

Dean O'Meara. Professor Foster has made 
a study of the role of southern district 
judges in school d ation. I under- 
stand he talked to a lot of judges and that 
he discussed with them the possibility of 
something like referees. Would you be will- 
ing to tell us about that, Professor Foster? 

Professor Foster. Well, only by disclaim- 
ing just about everything at the outset. I 
am a great fool if I were to presume that I 
really know anything much about this. In- 
deed every time that I have acquired dny 
more information I've found that my un- 
certainty about next steps only increases 
rather than diminishes. I hadn't really ex- 
pected to be called on to speak in any 
detailed way about this, and my thoughts 
are not really going to be connected es- 
pecially. I’d rather like to come back to 
that master’s thing in a few minutes, if I 
may, John Silard. 

In a fair balance I'am quite discouraged 
about the immediate for school 
desegregation in the South. At the point of 
the decision in Brown v. The Board of Edu- 
cation in 1954, there was somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 3,000 biracial school districts 
which were segregated. Three-quarters of 
those today have so far taken no step what- 
ever toward desegregation. In the 
in which the step. toward desegregation has 
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Everywhere I went in the South, in talk- 
ing with judges, newspapermen, educators— 
everyone—the point insistently was made 
that the Supreme Court has usurped con- 
stitutional power—done something beyond 
the permissible limits of what the Constitu- 
tion allows. And the strongest proof of this 


therefore, we could get at least out of the 
Congress that simple declarative statement, 
“We agree with Brown v. The Board of Edu- 
cation,” this alone I think would have in- 
credible side effects in an enormously com- 
plicated area. 

THREAT TO PUBLIC EDUCATION 


For at the moment this whole usurpation 
argument gives strength to the arm of the 
segregationist who urges the South to turn 
down public school bonds, not to worry 
about salaries of teachers, in 
short, to disregard what is happening to your 
public schools—because, as the argument 
goes, you perfectly well know we're all going 
over to private schools as soon as the courts 
come in anyway, so there’s no point in in- 
creasing any expenditures with respect to our 
public schools. 'Thoughtful people I talked 
to in several States of the Deep South said 
that they are gravely concerned about the 
future of their public school systems, simply 
@s @ consequence of the fact that the segre- 
gationists have made such an attack upon 
the very existence of public education. And 
I do feel that if we could get at least the 
Congress—and perhaps hopefully some day 
the President—to put full support behind 
that decision, this will be a great help. 

Now another thing with respect to school 
desegregation. As a question of constitu- 
tional inequality I would assume that it is 
entirely consistent with everything that has 
been decided in Brown v. The Board of Edu- 
cation, that a school district violates noth- 
ing in the Constitution, if it assigns children 
to the school nearest each child’s home. In 
short it is relying on residential segregation, 
something that is a major fact of life in the 
urban areas of the country. It simply as- 
signs the child to the school closest to his 
home. You have a completely nonracial 
criterion, the net effect of which is that 
Negro children largely will be in Negro 
schools and white children largely in white 
schools. 

GAP IN ACADEMIC STANDARDS 


Now what occasionally shows, as the top of 
the iceberg, in talking to the southern edu- 
cators about this problem, is the sinking 
realization—or it was a sinking realization to 
me—that the academic standards of the 
white schools compared with the academic 
standards of the Negro schools in the same 
community were so woefully different. 

One example will illustrate the general 
problem. The smartest young Negro fellow 
in a North Carolina high school—Negro 
high schcol—was permitted to transfer to the 
llth grade of a white high school in that 
community as one of the first students to 
transfer. This was $ years ago. The prin- 
cipal of the white high school told me that 
that child who stood at the very top in 
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achievement in his group ready to enter the 
llth grade was more than 2 academic years 
behind the median white llth grade student 
in the school to which he was being assigned. 
The boy flunked some courses that first se- 
mester. To his credit, he graduated with his 
class 2 years later. 

Every Negro child in that community 
today knows how tough it is to transfer to 
the white schools at a high school level. 
And this, if you had nothing more, I submit, 
is an enormous deterrent to a Negro com- 
munity socially inert in a great many aspects 
so far as this problem is concerned. And 
indeed one of the real evils, it seems to me, 
of the pupil placement system is the fact 
that it shifts to this fearful, hesitant, and 
inertial Negro the responsibility of having to 
step forward and go through a perfectly 
horrid process as an individual—of cross-ex- 
amination, interrogation of the most em- 
barrassing kind, in order even to apply to a 
school that is white. And if on top of this 
we add to it all the fact that he is going 
to be so de“cient academically at the high 
school level that he can’t keep up, then I 
think we've got a system which is pretty 
close to what we do have, in these places in 
the South where these transfers have oc- 
curred at the high school level. 


THE NASHVILLE PLAN 


The Atlanta school board, as you know, 
has recommended a plan of a grade a year 
from the top down, and this has been agreed 
to tentatively by the district judge there. 
It was at the high school level that this 
breaking down process began in Little Rock, 
Ark. To me it makes a great deal more 
sense to look to what was done at Nashville 
as a pattern for the future. 

It is perfectly clear, statistically at least, 
that the 6-year-olds who approach the first 
grade, black and white, both share equally 
their literacy. But it is equally true sta- 
tistically that the Negro of the South is far 
less ready to go to school at 6 than the 
white is at 6. The teachers ascribed this to 
the fact that a Negro child perhaps has 
never held a book, nor has ever been read to. 
Now this is not to say that there are not 
whites of whom the same way be said, for ob- 
viously there are whites in the same con- 
dition. The simple point is that there are 
far more Negroes in that condition. Such a 
child has to be taught to want to read be- 
fore you can even teach him to read. So 
that the readiness of these children to start 
at the first grade level is far less. 

Nevertheless, the Nashville plan has about 
it two characteristics it seemed to me were 
the real consideration here. They are first 
that the initiative is not on the child to 
be assigned. The child is assigned to the 
school by the school board on the basis of 
the geographic location of his home in re- 
lation to the school. In short, the school 
board makes the initial assignment on a 
nonracial standard. 

Now in the second year of the Nashville 
plan—they had at this point desegregated 
the first two grades at Nashville—by this 
system of geographic assignment about 150 
Negro children were assigned to schools pre- 
viously white, and about 70 white children 
were assigned to schools previously Negro. 
Then what happened? Into operation came 
the second aspect of the Nashville decree. 
This provided that any child, having been 
assigned to a school, might thereafter apply 
for a transfer to any other school, provided 
that the applicant could show that he was 
@ member of a racia: minority in the school 
to which he had been assigned. 

VOLUNTARY TRANSFER SYSTEM 

Now let me unwind that and explain what 
it means. It meant that every one of the 
70 white children assigned to the Negro 
schools was of course a member of a racial 
minority and was permitted to ask for and 
did get a transfer out of the Negro school. 
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On the other hand, so far as the Negroes in 
the white schools were concerned, the white 
children had to stay put. They couldn’t ask 
for a transfer and run away from the Negro, 
In other words you did not set up a game of 
musical chairs of the sort that took place at 
Miami where all the white children trans. 
ferred out of the school after the Negro chil. 
dren went in. The whites had to stand pat 
at Nashville. But the unhappy fact was 
that of those 150 Negroes assigned in the 
second year, 122 asked for and got transfers 
back to the Negro schools. This is in the 
first and second grade levels, mind you. 

Now, so far as pupil assignment is con- 
cerned, it seems to me that we are going to 
be able in the next few years to approach 
the day that we can demonstrate that plans 
of the Nashville type—and the entire State 
of Delaware is under a decree of comparable 
kind—that those court plans that shift to 
the school board and away from the Negro 
the initiative of getting placed in a school 
in the first instance, that these are in point 
of fact bringing about desegregation and 
that those systems such as pupil placement 
which require the Negro individually to take 
the initiative and are not producing this 
kind of result. But at the point that we can 
then compare the two systems in operation 
in enough cases, we have the foundation for 
overturning cases like Shuttlesworth which 
have refused at the outset to say that the 
placement laws are invalid. 


NEED FOR SUITS BY ATTORNEY GENERAL 


To this end it seems to me of urgent im- 
portance that we get going as many law- 
suits as we can find Negro plaintiffs to bring 
them, provided we can get skilled counsel to 
man the operation. To this end I feel very 
keenly that the old title III provision re- 
jected from the 1957 act is of real need at 
this point. For if we had vigilant activity 
in the Civil Rights Division of the Justce 
Department—if they really moved in, to 
Birmingham, into Knoxville, into the urban 
communities of the South—remember there 
hasn’t been a school suit—I haven't checked 
this within the last 2 weeks—there 
hasn’t been a school suit even started in 
Memphis, mind you. And Memphis will 
do—you won't have any trouble in Memphis 
if this thing is adequately handled. But if 
the Attorney General were permitted, in the 
name of the United States, to bring these ac- 
tions so that we could test in a whole wide 
variety of circumstances and get this compar- 
ative data that we need to demonstrate the 
inefficacy and unfairness of these pupil place- 
ment plans as compared with those systems 
in which we get the board taking the initia- 
tive, as at Nashville, then and there I think 


we have the foundation for rather quickly: 


peeling back what is at present a very un- 
happy setup with respect to pupil placement. 

But even this doesn’t do very much of 
the trick for reasons of residential segrega- 
tion and some of the other problems of Ne- 
gro hesitation. For there will be those 
Negroes who will withdraw from the white 
school if they’re given a chance to do 50. 
And it seems to me that something more 
than simply worrying about what someone 
here called the political—or the legal—chess 
game is in order. I would give anything, 
frankly, if we could have a really first-class 
Federal aid-to-education program—I mean 
this—that would go into the secondary 
schools with far greater contribution in the 
form of salaries, in those States that simply 
have not come up with adequate salaries 
for their teachers. For the inequality that 
faces the Negro, it seems to me, in the south- 
ern school systems, is not merely something 
that comes out of the fact that he’s been 
kept separate, but the fact that in that sep- 
aration the academic standards have been 
permitted to lag so far behind the levels in 
the corresponding white schools of the 
system. 
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COURT MASTERS OR REFEREES 


Now, finally, where might a master come 
into the operation? It seems to me that 
there are going to be, in the course of the 
kinds of evasive tactics that can be antici- 
pated here, resignations of school boards 
right at that crucial instant that the court 
orders the board to come up with a plan, 
or some other kind of recalcitrance on the 

of the board that calls for skillful and 
imaginative use of inherent equity powers. 

There is a magnificant paragraph in the 
second Brown decision of Justice Warren 
that suggests that the lower courts make 
liberal use of their traditional equitable 
remedies to handle this kind of thing. It is 
here that I see real hope if we can have 

that heroic handful of people that 
represent the attorneys working with the 
legal defense fund of the NAACP on 
this—if we can have joined with them a 
cadre of Government lawyers who can give 
to these Federal judges opportunities imagi- 
natively to use equitable powers in the form 
of masters, referees, what have you, to meet 
any kind of contingency as it opens up. 

One thing that rather bothers me about 
the possibility of spelling out, as the Attor- 
ney General's proposal now suggests that 
we do, the use of these equity powers in 
the voting cases, is that perhaps this might 

to conservative southern judges that 
they ought not use the same equitable 
powers in the school cases. Indeed an 
amendment that I would very much prefer 
see going into any legislation this year that 
might use the Attorney General’s suggestion 
would be an amendment that would make it 
clear that nothing was to be implied from 
any Federal legislation now setting up 
referees and the like that comparable equi- 
table remedies ought not be available in the 
enforcement in Federal courts of any other 
kinds of Federal rights. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include in the Recorp the following por- 
tion of the proceedings of the civil 
rights conference at the University of 
— Dame on Sunday, February 14, 

0: 


EXPERIMENTATION REQUIRED 


But mind you this—I’m no expert on this 
thing—I have spent an awful lot of time 
worrying about it. I don’t know what the 
answers are or should be. But nevertheless, 
I feel that no great harm can come from 
trying as many combinations—permuta- 
tions—as we conceivably can try, to get the 
answers as fast as we can on the things that 
' work and don't work and pragmatically to 
push forward every time we find a system 
like Nashville that works—try to get a some- 
What better version of Nashville somewhere 
else—and let’s really get about the job as a 
national responsibility—something I think 
We can do only if we succeed in getting com- 
parable power given the Attorney General 
in this area to those that in 1957 were given 
him in the voting area. 

Dean O’Mgara. Thank you, Professor Foster. 
Mr, Yarmolinsky. 

Mr. YarRMoLiINnsKY. Bill Foster has said al- 

Most everything that I wanted to bring to 
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your attention as we went along here, but I 
would like to add just a word or two, bring- 
ing in a couple of facts from outside this 
chess-game area entirely—facts from work 
that I happen to have been doing in the area 
of education and educational psychology. 
The more the psychologists look into the 
nature of human intelligence, and particu- 
larly of the intelligence of children, the more 
apparent it is that ability is to a tremendous 
extent a function of motivation, and the 
capacity of an individual child to improve 
his IQ@Q—which we used to think was some- 
thing that was fixed and immutable—is 
quite extraordinary. Variations have been 
measured—and over short periods of time 
as much as one standard deviation in the 
IQ of a schoolchild, the same child. 

At the same time I think we have to take 
note of the fact that the educational proc- 
ess—the process of secondary education par- 
ticularly, and education even through the 
14th grade, the first 2 years of junior col- 
lege—is very rapidly becoming not only a 
right, but indeed an actual possession of all, 
or of substantially all the Americans who 
are growing up in our country -today. 

Now, given these two facts we find our- 
selves in a situation where education is avail- 
able to everybody, but unless we take some 
giant steps to improve the quality of educa- 
tion that is available generally, we are going 
to have a system of education which is more 
and more segregated, not by levels of actual 
ability, but by levels of opportunity, so that 
we'll not only have a even in 
the North, of de facto racial segregation, but 
we will have segregation of every disadvant- 
aged group in our society, and that segre- 
gation will grow greater and greater and not 
less and less as the quality of education and 
the distribtuion of education is increased. 

NEED FOR FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

Therefore, it seems to me that an essential 
ingredient of any legislative program that we 
talk about here today is really a massive 
infusion of Federal funds—because I think 
only Federal funds can do this job—to make 
it possible to offer the kind of education that 
the abilities of all the young people in our 
country can absorb, and to do this with all 
the ingenuity and using all the techniques 
that are now available—that in a small way 
have been tried out with the limited re- 
sources of foundations and private organiza- 
tions, colleges, and universities. 

Just to give you an example, I mention 
the so-called junior high school 43 plan in 
New York, where a very substantial increase 
in facilities is available to boys and girls in a 
single junior high school which was, I be- 
lieve, 40-percent Negro. and 30-percent Puerto 
Rican. This resulted in overcoming these 
2- and 3-year deficiencies in reading skills, 
arithmetic skills, and other abilities over a 
period of months, so that the kids were 
brought up to a level where they could go 
on to compete with other not-disadvantaged 
students in the New York City high schools 
of fairly high educational standards, and go 
on as they are now doing to college and 
professional preparations. 

So that I would say that discussion of 
strategy, tactics such as Bill Foster proposed 
here, is, of course, essential, but it will be to 
no avail unless it is coupled with a very sub- 
stantial—and I use the word “massive” in- 
tentionally and advisably—a massive pro- 
gram of financial assistance to American 
primary and secondary education. 

Representative Pau. Smuon (Tlinois Gen- 
eral Assembly). This is just a very minor 
point that hasn’t been covered that we 
found important in the State of Ilinois. 
Technically segregation has been illegal for 
more than three-quarters of a century in 
Tilinois, but two terms ago in our State legis- 
lature we passed a bill which possibly could 
be an amendment to either Father Hes- 
burgh’s suggestion of Dean Johnson’s. The 
bill prohibited State aid to any school dis- 
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trict which practiced discrimination in the 
employment of teachers. They had to sign 
an affidavit to this intent. 

Now this has been important, particularly 


in smaller communities. where the teachers 
frequently are those who can provide—some- 


times are the only ones who can provide— 


the real leadership, but have been very re- 
luctant to do it because of economic reasons. 
It has been a very helpful thing in the 
State of Illinois in getting more leadership, 
in providing a little more employment op- 
portunity, and in helping to solve this para- 
dox of a shortage of teachers and a surplus 
of teachers at the same time. 

Dean O'Meara. We're approaching the 
limit of the time that we can devote to this 
aspect of civil rights, but I do think we 
ought to hear from Mr. Fleming before we go 
on to anything else. 

Mr. Harotp Fiemine (Southern Regional 
, Atlanta). Much of what I might 
have said has been said, and very ably here, 
in the last few minutes—a ty fine 
diagnosis and_ prescription. I'd like to 
ery briefly a few of the points 
inherent in what's been said that I think are 
tremendously important for any legislative 
approach to the problem of school desegre- 
gation. 

First, in amplification of what Herman 
Edelsberg said, while true that the nature of 
the problem is shifting a good deal, let’s not 


forget that the basement States are just now’ 


being reached, and I think it would be a 
little premature to hope, or to be sure, that 
the Little Rock type of resistance is at an 
end. And I think this should be kept in 
mind in any legislative planning about sanc- 

tions interference. That’s certainly 
still a part of the package. 

The two things it seems to me most im- 
portant to bring home—and these points, as 
I say, have been inherent in what's 
been said—are first that there is a vacuum, 
there has been. a vacuum, not so mich in the 
collection of information on school desegre- 
gation—though that hasn’t been as much as 
might be desired—but in the dissemination 
of information. There’s really been noth- 
ing of comparable power and financial back- 
ing and vocalism generally to match the 
calculated campaigns of misinformation on 
the subject, and nowhere could it come with 
greater authority and with greater resources 
behind it than from the executive branch 
of the Government. And for my money this 
should be a sine qua non of any prescription 
in this field. This job simply cannot be done 
alone by voluntary agencies and by the 
courts. 

UNDUE RELIANCE ON JUDICIARY 


And on that subject, which goes back to 
what we were talking about earlier, the dis- 
position in some quarters to rely on the 
judiciary for the total remedy here I think 
has reached just about a saturation point. 
I’m not worrying about the overworked 
Federal judges. That’s more in the line of 
the lawyers here, but I am worried about 
public images and the effect on public opin- 
ion that this exclusive reliance on the judi- 
ciary it seems to me is producing. Someone 
spoke of the disrepute in which the execu- 
tive branch of the executive department of 
the Government may have fallen. Believe 
me, in my part of the country it’s nothing 
compared with the disrepute in which the 
judiciary has fallen—labeling the courts the 
superschool boards, which I can see very 
rapidly is going to be supplemented by 
labeling the courts superregistration boards. 
All of that, if seems to me, has got to the 
point that it is essential that the other 
branches of the Government. become in- 
volved, and I heartily.endorse Bill Foster’s 
suggestion about the one-sentence resolution 
that Congress should pass. 

The practical choices? Voluntary 
gation? It’s true it’s just about died out, 
but I don’t think this is an argument against 
the conciliation approach if it embodies very 
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strongly the mandate to carry on public 
education or to disseminate information— 
not just to specialists but to the public at 
large, to inform the whole Nation on this 
important question. Because the practical 
choices that are afflicting people—as in my 
home town of Atlanta now on whether to 
have some desegregation in the schools— 
are producing a receptivity to information 
on this subject. I agree that the movement 
is slow and grudging. but the receptivity 
among rank-and-file citizens to information 
and reassurance that desegregation is not 

us with catastrophe—this recep- 
tivity has increased enormously. 

TIME FOR NEW EFFORTS 


Tt’s at the political level that the lack 
of movement and the lack of change is most 
perceptible. Down below that there is tre- 
mendous ferment, and I think that this is 
an ideal time for more of this kind of in- 
formation, new information of the sort 
Adam Yarmelinsky suggested as well as what 
we now know, and new imaginative ap- 
proaches such as Bill Foster suggests 
couldn’t be better time than now in the 
South, as I see the situation. 

Of course I share fully the idea of taking 
the burden of litigation, some of the burden 
anyway, off the plaintiffs in these cases, or 
off the Negroes generally and the NAACP. 
Everything that has been said on that sub- 
ject seems to me to be right on the point. 

Finally, I wonder if in this discussion—I 
know we've reached the end, and I’ve helped 
to push it over beyond the end, but I think 
it would be very helpful, if it were possible, 
to at least make a beginning toward the 
kind of concensus that Mr. Silard offered us 
on the voting legislation. I realize this one 
is much bigger and looser, but certainly if 
we could make a beginning toward agreeing 
on some of the principles that ought to be 
achieved through legislation and otherwise 
in this field of school desegregation, this 
might help to lessen some of the flailing 
around on this subject, which I think fairly 
characterizes much of the public debate in 
and out of Congress. 

Dean O'Meara. Thank you, Mr. Fleming. 
We have reached the seventh inning, and 
we're entitled to a stretch; but we're so 
pressed for time that I’m going to suggest 
that you take the stretch in this room and 
that you limit it to 5 minutes. 
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HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp the following portion of the 
proceedings of the civil rights confer- 
ence at the University of Notre Dame on 
Sunday, February 14, 1960: 

Itt. ACHIEVING EQuAL OPPORTUNITY IN 

HovusiInG 

Dean O’MEaRA. We’ve reached the last of 
the three specified subjects that we wanted 
to consider here today—achieving equal op- 
portunity in housing. Professor Broden of 
the Notre Dame law faculty will introduce 
this last subject. 

Professor Bropren. In the housing fleld no 
civil rights bills are now being pushed and 
the Commission recommends none. How- 
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ever the Commission urges the executive 
branch of the Federal Government to modify 
its present administrative policies to pro- 
mote equality of opportunity in all federally 
supported housing programs. Specifically 
the Commission calls for an Executive order 
requiring equality of opportunity in Public 
Housing, Urban Renewal, FHA and VA hous- 
ing programs and for a more vigilant polic- 
ing of all these programs to insure equality 
of opportunity. Finally the Commission rec- 
ommends the creation of city and State hous- 
ing commissions to combat discirmination in 
housing. 


ALTERNATIVES TO COMMISSION APPROACH 


These recommendations are more mean- 
ingful when we consider alternatives to the 
approach of the Commission. On the one 
hand is the approach that the government— 
Federal, State, or local—has no business in 
the housing field. Builders, owners, inves- 
tors, lessors, rental agents, and others 
should be free to deal with whom they wish 
on whatever terms they find profitable. If 
some discriminate on the basis of race, creed, 
color, or national origin (or as Senator 
LYNDON JOHNSON likes to add “section of the 
country”) this is a purely private matter. 
For the most part the Commission rejects 
this approach and adopts the position that 
racial discrimination in housing is a proper 
governmental concern, 

Another approach is that represented by 
the Powell amendment, named for Repre- 
sentative ApaM CLAYTON PowELL of New York. 
By it Congress would expressly require all re- 
cipients of Federal insurance or other aid to 
give assurance in writing that the property 
involved would be available for sale, lease, 
or occupancy without regard to race, creed, or 
color. Furthermore it would empower Fed- 
eral officials to withhold, suspend, or termi- 
nate insurance of other aid if the recipient, 
beneficiary, or any successor in title faiied 
to conform to such written assurance. The 
Commission rejects this approach in recom- 
mending no Federal legislation. 

This approach raises basic legislative pol- 
icy issues which warrant some consideration. 
The advantage of this approach is that it 
would firmly establish a sound nondiscrimi- 
natory Federal policy. The disadvantage is 
that it might dry up any Federal aid for 
housing in the places needing it most. This 
raises the ultimate issue of whether we 
should sacrifice Federal aid for segregated 
housing today in the hope of achieving non- 
segregated housing tomorrow. 


EXISTING LAW 


The Commission recommendations do not 
write upon a clean legal slate. There is a 
large body of existing law, legislative and ju- 
dicial, Federal, State, and local, dealing with 
racial discrimination in housing. The law 
is generally that a private person acting on 
his own is free to discriminate as he pleases. 
On the other hand generally when the Gov- 
ernment acts on its own, the Constitution 
prohibits racial discrimination. Some ex- 
amples of the latter are as follows:The 14th 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States has in validated racially discrimina- 
tory zoning laws. Buchanan v. Warley (245 
U.S. 60 (1917)). Likewise it has invalidated 
the judicial enforcement of racially restric- 
tive covenants whether of the obvious kind, 
Shelly v. Kraemer (334 U.S. 1 (1948)) and 
Barrows v. Jackson (346 U.S. 249 (1953)) or 
of the more sophisticated kind. Harris v. 
Sunset Islands Prop. Owners (4. Race Rel. L. 
Rep. 716 (Fla. 1959)). (In the Harris case 
the Florida Supreme Court invalidated a re- 
strictive covenant limiting land ownership 
to members of a private corporation where 
the effect was to exclude Jews and non- 
whites.) 

Although the pressure of local prejudice 
maintains racial segregation in many low 
rent public housing units, such discrimina- 
tion by local governmental authorities clearly 
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violates the 14th amendment. State govern. 
mental action is obviously present. Although 
some might suggest that the separate but 
equal doctrine is still alive in the housing 
field, I’m certain it is not. I’m sure the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, if called 
upon to decide the question, would reach 
the same result as that of the Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in City of Detroit v. Lewis 
(226 F. 2d 180 (1955) ), that is, that separate 
but equal public housing accommodations 
violate the 14th amendment. 


COMBINED PRIVATE AND PUBLIC ACTION 


The question becomes more compli- 
cated when the Government and private per- 
sons combine to act and the private person 
seeks to discriminate. We have this in the 
urban renewal and FHA and VA loan guar- 
antee programs. In these programs private 
developers act with Government aid and the 
question is whether there is sufficient public 
involvement to constitute governmental ac- 
tion covered by the 5th and 14th amend- 
ments of the U.S. Constitution. In the 
urban renewal programs, after the local 
governmental authority has cleared the site, 
private builders take over and develop it 
according to the plan of the local authority. 
Judge Rives of the Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals said that under these circumstances 
the developer is not merely engaged in pri- 
vate action but rather is a vital participant 
in the governmental plan and that discrimi- 
nation by him constitute State action within 
the 14th amendment. Barnes v. City of 
Gasden (268 F. 2d 593 (1959), cert. denied 28 
Law Week 3181 (1959)). The district court 
had concluded that the private developer 
was engaged in purely private action. 

An even more difficult question is presented 
in the FHA and VA loan guarantee programs. 
Courts have disagreed as to whether the loan 
guarantee programs render the action of the 
builder or seller sufficiently nonprivate to 
bring it under the 5th and 14th amendments. 
Judge Oakley of the Sacramento, Calif. 
County Superior Court held that “the mort- 
gage insurance guaranty, inspection services 
and the various other administrative accom- 
paniments incident to establishment of the 
system” constitute sufficient governmental 
action to come within the protection of the 
Constitution. Ming v. Horgan (3 Race Rel. 
Law Rep. 693 (1958)). He said “When one 
dips one’s hand into the Federal Treasury, a 
little democracy necessarily clings to what- 
ever is withdrawn.” A contrary result was 
reached by U.S. District Judge Kirkpatrick in 
an earlier case involving Levittown in Bucks 
County, Pa. He rejected the notion that the 
loan guarantee program with its inevitable 
governmental regulations sufficiently clothed 
Levitt’s action with a governmental char- 
acter. Johnson v. Levitt & Sons (131 F. Supp. 
114 (1955) ). 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY POLICY 


A few observations concerning the legal 
policies of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency are in order. In general that agency 
has attempted to attune its programs to the 
racial policies of the local communities. 
This has resulted in segregated low rent 
Public Housing projects in some parts of the 
country and integrated projects in other 
parts of the country. Similarly in the urban 
renewal program and the FHA and VA loan 
programs developers are relatively free to 
abide local policies. In some of the States 
and cities having antidiscrimination laws 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
the Veterans’ Administration have agreed 
affirmatively to advise the developers that 
they are expected to obey these laws and to 
refuse to deal with violators, Administrator 
Mason has announced that developers con- 
victed of violating State antidiscrimination 
laws would not be eligible for urban renewal 
programs. In the mortgage. loan guarantee 
programs the agency has also prohibited the 
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inclusion of racially restrictive covenants in 
deeds. 
STATE AND LOCAL LAWS 


The most vigorous antidiscrimination ac- 
tion in housing has been taking place re- 
cently on the State and local level. At least 
13 States and 34 local communities have en- 
acted provisions against racial discrimina- 
tion in housing. The reach of these statutes 
and ordinances varies. For example in Ore- 
gon any person engaged in the business of 
selling or leasing real property is prohibited 
from engaging in discriminatory practices. 
The Civil Rights Commission reports that in 
Colorado discrimination is prohibited in 
transactions involving all dwellings other 
than owner-occupied units. The New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Washington statutes not 
only cover public housing but also prohibit 
discrimination in the sale or rental of pri- 
vate multiple dwelling houses huilt with 
Government loan insurance. The New York 
City ordinance prohibits discrimination in 
multiple dwellings of three or more units 
and in housing developments of 10 or more 
units, as well as in all public housing. Many 
of these laws are administered by housing 
commissions which first seek voluntary com- 
Pliance but have authority to hold hearings, 
issue cease and desist orders, and seek court 
sanctions. ; 


SELECTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE REMEDY 


There is a parallel in the Commission’s 
recommendations concerning voting and 
those concerning housing, The Commission 
does not leave these problems to the courts 
alone, It recommends administrative reme- 
dies as well. And I would suggest there are 
good reasons for this. 

At present the scope of judicial protec- 
. tion in the Urban Renewal, FHA and VA 
loan guarantee programs is uncertain. As 
far as housing cases are concerned there are 
complex legal problems concerning the jur- 
isdiction of Federal courts. And in any ju- 
dicial remedy, State or Federal, there is the 
problem of expense and delay which is sig- 
nificant for the usual victims of racial dis- 
crimination. 

By invoking the administrative remedy, 
discrimination would be prevented in FHA 
and VA housing without forcing victims to 
court litigation in States and cities having 
antidiscrimination laws. The advantageous 
flexibility of the administrative process 
would be employed in the selection of sites 
for public housing to avoid racial concen- 
tration and to assure that spokesmen for mi- 
nority groups participate in urban renewal 
planning. Presumably these are some of the 
reasons the Commission turned to the ad- 
ministrative remedy. The Commission urges 
that the power of governmental agencies, 
Federal, State, and local, be affirmatively ex- 
ercised to combat racial discrimination in 
housing. 

CONCLUSION 


I close with two points the Commission 
stressed. First, the national housing crisis, 
involving a general shortage of low-cost de- 
cent housing, is a potent factor imposing 
substandard housing on racial minorities. 
Therefore no real solution to actual discrimi- 
nation in housing can come until there is 
a vast increase in the availability of decent 
low-cost housing. The Commission did not 
address itself to the general housing prob- 
lem. However, Father Hesburgh and Dean 
Johnson recommended legislation for spe- 
cific assistance to persons displaced by urban 
renewal and the Federal highway programs 
and special mortgage and loan programs for 
low income persons in general. Second, the 
Commission stressed that discrimination in 
housing is a national not a regional phe- 
nomenon. It is just as ugly and pervasive 
in the North and West as it is in the South. 

Dean O'’MgEaRA. Thank you, Professor 
Broden. Congressman BrapemMas will open 
the discussion. 
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Congressman BraDeMAs., There seemed to 
me to have been several questions raised by 
Professor Broden. The first point that he 
mentioned had to do with the recommenda- 
tion of the Civil Rights Commission that 
there should be established biracial commit- 
tees or commissions on housing in the cities 
and States with substantial nonwhite popu- 
lations. I think it might be interesting to 
get some observations on the effectiveness of 
past commissions of this sort. 

Another question that he brought up had 
to do with two other recommendations of 
the Commission—recommendations for an 
Executive order by the President stating that 
equal opportunity in housing was a con- 
stitutional objective and directing all Fed- 
eral agencies to shape their policies and 
practices to that end. I wonder what objec- 
tions might be raised to this particular rec- 
ommendation of the Commission. 

But the last questions that I have I think 
are perhaps better for us to focus our atten- 
tion on because here are areas which are 
perhaps more controversial in nature. One 
of the recommendations of the Commission 
was that the FHA and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration should strengthen their present 
agreements with States and cities that have 
laws opposing discrimination in housing in 
& way spelled out by the recommendation— 
I won’t go ahead to read it here. And then 
Professor Broden said that we had 13 States 
and 34 local communities which now have 
such laws. It seemed to me, to give a lay 
reaction, that we are in effect, if we are to 
follow this kind of recommendation, requir- 
ing a higher standard of performance of 
these particular areas than we require of 
those States and communities that do not 
have such statutes. And I wonder if there’s 
not some sort of problem of fairness involved 
there. 

Then two other questions briefly, which 
are both related to this last point. One 
has to do with the Urban Renewal program 
and one has to do with the VA and FHA 
loan programs, and I would raise the same 
questions in both areas. Should the Fed- 
eral Government enforce a policy of non- 
discrimination on the developer of an urban 
renewal site and, comparably, should the 
Federal Government enforce a policy of non- 
discrimination with respect to VA and FHA 
loan programs, or to put it more specifically, 
should there be congressional action that 
would stipulate the recommendation set 
forth by the Civil Rights Commission—on 
the theory that, if such discrimination is 
found, the people who are dipping into the 
Treasury and have democracy touching their 
hands should not be permitted to keep their 
hands in anymore? 

These are some of the questions that oc- 
curred to me that we might discuss. 

Professor NatHanson. I was a little more 
anxious than usual to get in early on the 
discussion, because I wanted to link it with 
the previous discussion about education. 
Since I didn’t get a chance to say a word 
on that, I’m going to fudge a little, you see, 
and put them both together. 

It seems to me that there is a common 
general problem with respect to the field 
of education and with respect to housing 
that we have to get the courage to face 
up to and make up our minds about—really 
the fundamental question that Father Hes- 
burgh was putting to us at lunch: whether 
the Federal grants-in-aid are going to be 
conditioned by requirements of nondiscrim- 
ination. ‘ 

It seemed to me that it was obvious from 
the last comments in the education field 
that most of us anticipate that in the not- 
too-distant future Federal grants will be 
playing a tremendous part in the education 
field—that the great sanction, really, is go- 
ing to be the withholding of funds, if we’re 
ready to take that step. That same thing 
is.true in the housing field. I wonder 
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whether it isn’t important that we should 
have a general policy which affects the whole 
country on this—which doesn’t seem di- 
rected simply at the South. It’s so easy 
to be virtuous at a distance—and I know 
that there’s also on the other hand a tend- 
ency to make the problem bigger by asking 
for a bigger remedy. But sometimes the 
broadest approach has value. I think that 
perhaps the northern liberal, so-called, will 
position and will be more 
influential if what he’s asking for really 
has a bite at home as well as somewhat 
further away. 

So, I wanted to finally tie this down In the 
form of a question. I didn’t quite see why— 
I didn’t understand why—the Civil Rights 
Commission, although apparently asking for 
executive action, did not recommend legisla- 
tive action, at least in the sense of deter- 
mining policy. It seems to me it’s asking too 
much of the executive or administrative 
agency to determine that its funds will not 
be available except on certain conditions so 
fundamental as this, conditions which may 
to some extent hamper the carrying out of 
the program—I think we have to realize 
that—hamper some of its objectives. It 
seems to me that kind of a determination— 
that weighing of ultimate goals here—has 
to be made by the Congress and that it has 
to be faced up to by the Congress. 

Mr. EpELsBers. What could Congress do, 
Nat? 

Professor NATHANSON. Well, I was about to 
say. For my own part I think I would be 
prepared to make the decision. I would say 
that I would sacrifice the immediate gains, 
perhaps to some extent, both in education 
and housing by for these conditions. 
I have great confidence in the persuasiveness 
of money, and that in the long run there 
will be enough people who want that money 
and that this will be really the most effec- 
tive sanction, the carrot in a sense, both in 
housing and in the field of education. 

Mr. VERNON EaGie (the New World Foun- 
dation). I just want to supplement what 
Professor Nathanson has said on the power 
of money and the use of sanctions, and 
throw out a suggestion. I do it with a little 
bit of fear and trepidation when they are so 
many lawyers about, but I agree first of all 
with his suggestion and with the suggestion 
that Father Hesburgh made, that it’s cer- 
tainly perfectly right for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to attach such strings to public 
funds, both for schools and for housing. 
But it occurred to me that there’s another 
field, that of philanthropy. People may not 
realize the sums that are being spent in 
philanthropy today, but I think last year 
it was something like $7 billion. Not all of 
this, I cam assure you, has been on a basis 
of discrimination, but a good deal of it cer- 
tainly has. 

Speaking for my own foundation, and 
there I can speak officially, we’ve written 
right into our rules of operation that no 
money would be given to institutions which 
discriminate on the basis of race, creed or 
color, I think we're the only foundation 
that I know of that states this specifically 
in public. 

I realize that the Congress has been very 
hesitant to interpret the sections of the In- 
ternal Revenue Act of 1954 that relate to 
tax exempt institutions, and even though 
the Internal Revenue Department has tried 
to put a lot of pressure on them they refuse 
to do it. But it seems to me that it would 
be perfectly possible and right for them to 
do so if it requires an act of Congress. Per- 
haps it can be done on an administrative 
basis—I don’t know. f 

But if you can put pressure on the ¢x- 
penditure of $7 billion in a year to see to 
it that none of these funds are spent on 
institutions or organizations that discrim- 
inate on the basis of race, creed or color, 
you’ve got a fairly hard pinch where it 








from criticism in this respect. Also private 
schools—it seems to me that this possibly 
may be a way putting a pinch on the 


going to try set up private foundations 
to run the schools. If they had their tax 
exemption taken away from them it would 


be a good deal more difficult. I'd love to 
have some comment from the legal minds 
here us to how this could be done. 
Mr. YarMoLiINsKy. I’m not speaking as a 
I’m a little concerned about 
Vernon Eagle's suggestion and also somewhat 
about Nat Nathanson’s. It seems to me that 
while obviously money has a good deal of 
power, the effect of forcing people to act 
principles in order to obtain 
y—the effect of this, I would be awfully 
afraid, would be that in the situations where 
the money was most needed it would be 
turned down, and the result of turning it 
down would make the situation that much 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rec- 
orp the following portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the civil rights conference 
at the University of Notre Dame on Sun- 
day, February 14, 1960: 

Again, this is one of these situations where 
the choice is a terrible one. But I would be 
distressed if this were- done with Federal 
funds—well, Federal funds for education 
certainly—I’m less concerned about the 
housing issue, because that is a matter more 
of material comfort. But if you deny people 
the education they need to overcome the 
prejudices that they have because they have 
the prejudices, I don’t think this makes a 
great deal of sense. 

Also, on the matter of amending the tax 
laws or the tax regulations—anything that 
is done—to tighten up the tax situation on 
ideological grounds, I am scared of that. I 
would not want to see it done for any 
reason. I think this is too dangerous, and 
also very difficult to enforce. And I don’t 
know where Vernon's 7 billion figure comes 
from—TI take it this is all philanthropy, in- 
cluding foundations. Foundations are 3 
percent of all philanthropy. 

Dr. Morse.ti. I don’t have any compunc- 
tion at all about the desirability or the merit 
of withholding Federal funds from either 
housing or education if they are to be used 
by bodies which are in violation of the Con- 
stitution. With regard to Mr. Yarmolinsky’s 
fear that we narrow the areas in which edu- 
cation along liberal lines can take place, I 
can assure him of two things. If he were to 
look at the plans already drawn up in city 
after city in the South for new school con- 
struction, he would find that this has been 
done with the express and explicit and very 
obvious purpose of making it next to im- 
possible to achieve desegregation no matter 
what happens. So that from that point of 
view certainly the loss or the lack of the 
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funds to construct those schools I would not 
regard as a hazard. 

At the same time it seems to me our dis- 
cussion has already indicated that different 
areas call for different kinds of solutions 
and different means. We had a great deal 
of debate on voting as to whether we ought 
not to add something of an executive char- 
acter to these sanctions and these enforce- 
ments. And we all agreed that it was highly 
desirable. Here in the case of housing the 
Commission has recommended principally 
that kind of action—the tightening up of 
the administration of Federal housing aids, 
by administrative action, by Executive order. 
I think this entirely desirable and likely to 
be extremely effective. 

I have in mind one recent order which was 
not handed down by the President, but by 
the Federal Housing Administrator, and 
which can, over a period of time, have quite 
far-reaching results. This has to do with 
the disposal of foreclosed FHA. properties, 
which upon foreclosure revert to Govern- 
ment ownership and are then sold to the 
general public through brokers and are ob- 
tainable with nominal or almost no down- 
payments and on very liberal terms. Now it 
has been the universal practice that these 
sales are made through white brokers, who 
channel them solely to white prospective 
purchasers. The recent order reaffirms the 
no-discrimination policy and then provides 
that all such property must be very plainly 
labeled, must be a matter of record, and that 
if Negro purchasers cannot get these homes 
through white brokers they may consum- 
mate their purchases in the regional offices 
of the FHA itself. And it provides for suit- 
able dissemination of this information in the 
communities where it’s important. Now in 
@ place like Levittown, Pa., I can assure you 
that this is a matter of some moment, be- 
cause the number of houses available from 
day-to-day on this basis is quite large, and 
it’s simply a matter of removing this artifi- 
cially-imposed barrier to access by Negroes. 

I think that it is much more probable that 
you will get some effective relief here through 
Executive orders and administrative means 
than you will through legislation. I don’t 
believe, for example, that Congress will actu- 
ally affix either to housing or to education 
bills genuine safeguards against the use of 
Federal funds in discriminatory ways. 

Dean O’Megara. There have been three 
hands up. I'll call on the owners in the 
order in which they put them up. Mr. 
Anderson. 

Mr. DovGias ANDERSON (assistant to Sen- 
ator Doucias). I would go for this denial 
of Federal funds to groups that discriminate, 
but when we do that we must recognize the 
truth, as one gentleman said over here, that 
some of those funds are not going to be 
used. In Chicago in public housing we have 
@ situation like that. Any public housing 
in Chicago must be non atory. 
And so the only public housing we get is in 
the Negro areas. 

We had one situation out in an integrated 
area—Trumbull Park—and the battle re- 
sounds still about our attempt to keep that 
an integrated housing project. The white 
wards will not accept public housing be- 
cause they know it will be integrated. And 
80 we have a large number of units of public 
housing allocated to Chicago that go unused. 

There’s another situation in connection 


with restricted covenants. A Federal judge 


is now pondering a situation which has 
arisen in Deerfield, where a private housing 
project is being erected with the idea that 
it will be integrated. From a legal view- 
point the opposition to this group has said 
in court the other day that there’s discrimi- 
nation on both sides, because the housing 
project was based on limiting the number 
of Negroes who could live there to 10 or 11 
out of about 45 or 60. And so they were 
discriminating, too, and therefore how 
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could the group that was fighting them in 
Deerfield be accused of a conspiracy to vio- 
late the 14th amendment when the other 
group was violating it also? 


QUOTA TO MAINTAIN INTEGRATION? 


That’s a real problem in the community 
in which I live, Hyde Park, which is an 
integrated community. How do you keep 
it integrated? If you tie FHA’s hands and 
say that FHA money can only go to groups 
that do not discriminate—any discrimina- 
tion based on any quota system of course 
is discrimination. And yet in our area, 
without some form of a quota system, as 
disliked as that may be, it’s not going to 
continue integrated. 

A Negro friend of mine in our area came 
to me about a year ago and said, “We're 
buying a cooperative housing project—six 
flats—and we'd like to have it integrated.” 
So he said, “We want three white families 
and three Negro. I’m going to take one of 
them,” he said, “and we’ve got plenty of 
Negro applicants, but not enough white. 
Will you join us?” Well, we were satisfied 
with our housing so we didn’t join him, 
But eventually it filled up—all Negroes. 
He was trying to keep it integrated. No 
FHA was involved, particularly, but here 
just on a private basis he was trying to keep 
it like that. 

Now there’s a group of housing in the 
near southside, Prairie Shores, Lake Mead- 
ows, which is attempting—by a selective 
process, they call it—to keep it integrated. 
The one, Prairie Shores, is on the basis of 
about 60 percent white and 40 percent Ne- 
gro. The other group didn’t start out with 
any kind of an allotment, but filled up 
rapidly with Negroes. Now as the Negro 





families leave they’re trying to put whites .- 


in there to keep that an integrated project, 

but they’re willing to accept a reverse ra- 

tio—60 percent Negro and 40 percent white, 
PROBLEMS OF OPEN OCCUPANCY 


All of these problems are tied up with the 
whole question of open occupancy, which all 
of us are for. Our alderman is for open 
occupancy in the city council of Chicago, 
but it hasn’t passed. If we get open occu- 
pancy, that means first come, first served. 
The people who need housing most are 
Negroes. They will flock into our area wher- 
ever there are yacancies, and you’ll not be 
able to select with an open-occupancy rule, 
You'll have to take first come, first served. 
And so you lose the whole progress of inte- 
gration. s 

Now, another thing. If you say open occu- 
pancy, that means that Negroes can move 
anywhere in the city, but where will they go? 
They will go to the friendliest community— 
the community that has not fought them— 
and so they’ll come to Hyde Park. They 
won't move out into areas where they know 
they’re going to be discriminated against in 
terms of buying and where people next door 
to them may move out or where they won't 
have friendly neighbors. They'll come into 
Hyde Park, because we welcome them. So 
they'll flood in there, even with an open- 
occupancy amendment. 

These, to me, are some of the real problems 
that we face in connection with any overall 
attempt to relate Federal funds only to 
housing projects that are nondiscriminatory. 
We get ourselves into some real problems— 
and this comes from one who isn’t a lawyer 
or the son of a lawyer, but just a practical 
politician. , 

Dean O’Meara. Thank you, Mr. Anderson. 
We have time to hear only from those who 
have already raised their hands, and of the 
three—there are three of them—Professor 
Dukeminier is first. 

Professor DUKEMINIER. It seems to me that 
Wwe are basically faced with two problems 
here, and one is the problem of giving ade- 
quate housing to all persons, and the other 
is the problem of discrimination. And, even 
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if you accept Professor Nathanson’s idea that 
Federal money would not be given unless it 
was given on a nondiscriminatory basis, I’m 
not sure that this would help the Negro to 
the extent that you might think it would, 
because it’s not Federal money that’s given. 
It’s private money which the Federal Gov- 
ernment insures in the case of FHA and VA 
guaranteed mortgages. So that you have to 
get a private banker to make the loan, and 
then the Federal Government will insure it. 
Well a subdivider can easily agree that his 
houses in his subdivision are available to 
colored and white alike, but the colored 
person cannot get a private loan from a local 
banker to buy into the subdivision, and so 
it remains all white. 

So it seems to me that one of the critical 
problems that the Negro faces is getting 
mortgage money. And presently the Federal 
Government does not make any mortgage 
money directly available to Negroes unless 
they’re veterans and come under the VA 
direct loan program. And one of the things 
that it might do—to do more than it’s pres- 
ently doing under the voluntary home mort- 
gage credit program, which is a program that 
assists Negroes in getting their applications 
into bankers’ hands—is to make direct loans 
to Negroes who are refused direct loans 
by private bankers in their community. 
In this way the property in which they live, 
which in most cities is in the older areas of 
the city and badly needs improvement, could 
be improved, and also they could perhaps 
get money this way to buy subdivision 
property. 

But I don’t think by simply saying that 
Federal money, or Federal insurance, rather, 
wouldn’t be available to a discriminatory 
builder, you’re going to insure that you’re 
going to get integration of any type, unless 
you face up to the problem of getting mort- 
gage money into the Negroes’ hands. 


Mr. Epvetssperc. I think the most perplexing 
problem of legislative morality in this con- 
text is the problem of that which John Mor- 
sell felt no compunction. He thought the 
answer was quite obvious. It’s the problem 
of whether or not to tack on an antidiscrim- 
ination provision in Federal aid for social 
welfare purposes. I’ve been exposed to this 
approach since it began with the Bricker 
amendment. I’ve seen this device of the 
antidiscrimination amendment used as the 
most cynical, amoral parliamentary maneu- 
ver of any in the last 10 or 12 years in the 
American Congress. When Bricker offered 
his antidiscrimination amendment his pur- 
pose was brazen. It was designed to defeat 
the housing bill to which it was attached, 
because liberal southerners like Hm. and 
SPaARKMAN and some others would not be 
able to vote for a housing bill to which 
Was appended an antidiscrimination condi- 
tion. 

Thereafter the history of the various at- 
tempts to tack on such bills, both in the 
Senate and the House, is something to be- 
hold. In the House I’ve seen southern 
Democrats lined up on a nonrecord vote and 
pulled off the floor, so that they let the anti- 
discrimination amendment pass, so that 
thereafter no southerner who wanted the 
substantive housing legislation would be 
able to vote for it. They did it as cynically 
as that. And only in the last session, this 
last year, Congressman Powe. voted against 
the Powell amendment. He voted against it, 
but it was tacked on to the housing bill 
he wanted. He voted for it when it was 
tacked on to the housing bill he didn’t care 
about—the Republican version. So that’s 
the kind of history these antidiscrimination 
amendments have. . 


PROBLEM OF ANTIDISCRIMINATION AMENDMENTS 

Now, what do you do in such cases? Is 
there any guide? For myself I’m guided by 
an ancient saying which is attributed to the 
rabbis—though some rabbis have told me 
they can’t find it. It sounds more like 
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Adlai Stevenson than anybody else. It says 
that the obligation to be just cannot be di- 
vorced from the obligation to be practical and 
effective. And I would say, translated to the 
problem of antidiscrimination amendments, 
it goes something like this. It begins with a 
counting of noses on a practical basis. Cer- 
tainly in any Congress in which you can pass 
both the substantive legislation and the anti- 
discrimination rider, you should vote for 
both. It should become a condition of the 
legislation. 

I’m not so sure what you do when after 
counting noses you know that if you tack on 
the antidiscrimination amendment you will 
kill the principal legislation so that you will 
have neither nondiscrimination or schools or 
housing. In such a cased would suggest that 
if a Congressman feels that by passing the 
housing or education legislation without the 
rider—and let’s not call it a rider because it 
isn’t really a rider, it’s really related to the 
purposes of the bill itself, and so conven- 
tionally and classically it bears the more 
honorable semantic name of an amendment 
or a condition, It isn't an irrelevant pro- 
vision. Where you feel that the substantive 
legislation enacted can thereafter be subject 
to antidiscrimination executive action, then 
you haven’t postponed or hurt the possi- 
bility of being able to desegregate, to impose 
nondiscrimination when you have the votes 
or the executive will to do it. 

Then I see no harm, I see no ethical wrong, 
in voting for the basic substantive legisla- 
tion. I say this, still believing that this is 
one of the most difficult problems of legis- 
lative ethics to come before a Congressman. 

Senator Dickinson (Indiana State Sen- 
ate). I think in this matter there are two 
considerations—well maybe just one: What 
do we hope to accomplish? And then we 
have to decide or determine the instruments 
or the mechanisms most available to us to 
get a certain job done. 

Now I don’t have—as a legislator, long ago 
I stopped having a lot of faith in that which 
could be accomplished by statutory provi- 
sions. I’ve participated in and followed 
many laws through. They get on the books 
in different ways. For example, I can recall 
when we were working on our FEPC proposi- 
tion back in 1945. We finally got it 
through, but it wasn’t really the wish of the 
group that was running the State govern- 
ment. But there were political repercus-. 
sions and so forth that had to be considered, 
so they let the law get on the books. But 
what did the Governor do? He immediately 
put a person in to administer the law who 
was absolutely opposed to it all the way 
along, you see. But he still had a record of 
getting the law on the books. 

Now, actually we should just face it: 
there’s no difference in our difficulties in 
education and our difficulties in housing. 
The germ that creates the toxic condition, 
the poison that causes one to be a problem 
does the other. I mean if you Kill it in one 
place, you’ll find that both of these things 
will disappear. Certainly laws have a con- 
tribution to make, but it seems to me that 
we can’t—we must view other areas in 
which there has to be honest consideration 
and effort. 


UNWORKABILITY OF ANTIDISCRIMINATION 
CONDITIONS 


On the matter of attaching certain re- 
quirements—that is that a subdivision of 
government, a State or locality, will not be 
able to participate unless they have clauses 
prohibiting discrimination—this is very 
good. I wish it was workable. But I may 
tell you this could serve, certainly in the 
beginning, to do nothing much beyond les- 
sening our taxes. And I say that for this 
reason: right in my own State of Indiana I 
can recall when the State of Indiana refused 
a grant of $400,000 that we could have had 
without matching funds because this was 
for a program of rehabilitation for handi- 
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capped, and it would involve some of our 
educational processes. Indiana has taken a 
position against any Federal aid to educa- 
tion. They said therefore we cannot accept 
the $400,000. ‘This certainly is not as strong 
as the matter that we're after. So I’m not 


accomplish, 
gained by the concept that “Either you will 
follow this or you won’t get funds.” 

In our own city of South Bend we are 
now in the process of building a low-rent 
This is going to be, or 
this is open occupancy. In all of the pub- 
licity we have stated that race, national 
origin, etc., will have no bearing upon the 
application. Now I don’t know what is 
going to happen. Most people think this is 
going to be a project solely for Negroes. 

Also, we have set up the machinery to 
have another low-rent housing 


t 
but this I’m pretty certain is 
causes of our difficulty. Th 
pressure for more low-rent housing in South 
Bend because of our urban renewal pro- 
gram. It's possible—unless the conscience 
of this community rises up and gives us 
some support, it’s very likely—we're going 
to have to put our additional units in an 
area that’s considered more or less Negro. 

* MORE THAN LAWS REQUIRED 


Now certainly it is not my intention to 
throw any cold water on it. I still—and 
this is my approach always in the legis- 
lature—try to observe that which has to be 
done and how can I best accomplish it. 
In this kind of a consideration we must 


the governmental processes 
this thing that is causing us so much dis- 
tress, not only on the local, State, and the 
national level, but is causing us so much 
distress on the international level. 

not 


lation—governmental processes—are 
However, if we want to stand up and 


going to do it. se 

support and do or die with the concepts 
and philosophies that have tended to pro- 
mote our situation over the world, then of 
course we can afford to say, “We'll have it 
right and we'll go up or down with it.” 
you want to take what is available and 
what can be had and what may contribute 
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gentlemen, the agenda calls for a summary 
or a summation of the conference, and Con-~ 
ee ne eee 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 











Recorp tne following portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the civil rights conference 
at the University of Notre Dame on Sun- 


day, February 14, 1960: 
Summary 
Congressman Brapemas. At times today, 
during some of the technical legal discus- 
sion, I have been reminded of Carl Sand- 
burg’s line, “Why does the hearse horse 
snicker when carry a lawyer away?” 


points that seem to me to have been made 
in each of these three areas. 


In the area of housing, it seems to me 
that most of our discussion has been focused 
around the following issue, and we’ve not yet 
come to any resolution of it: Are Federal 
grants to be conditioned on the existence 
or nonexistence of discrimination in a par- 
ticular area? 

Mr. Anderson has given us a good example 
of the type of problem one gets into when 
he tells about the effort in Chicago to keep 
public housing both integrated and operat- 
ing under a policy of open occupancy. His 
point I think was underscored by what Sen- 
ator Dickinson has just told us. 

If we were to assume, however, to come 
to another point in the discussion on hous- 
ing, that Federal grants are to be condi- 
tioned on the nonexistence of discrimina- 
tion, we have the following problem: Should 
this condition be set forth by action of 
Congress, or should it be carried out by 
Executive order? . 

I think Mr: Edelsberg summed up very 
well the problem as it confronts any Mem- 
ber of Congress. I might say, Mr. Edelsberg, 
I remember very vividly last year when we 
had the housing bill up and the opponents 
of the housing bill thought they had us in 
a box because they had one of their side all 
ready to get up—and I’m trying to be, Dean, 
as nonpartisan as I can here—Mr. BaLpwIn, 
of California, a Republican Member and a 
very able one, rose and offered a Powell-type 
amendment. Then the rabbi’s problem con- 
fronts you. P 

I'd already made up my own mind what 
I was going to do on this and, as a matter of 
fact, I think it’s a decreasing problem, be- 
cause I think more and more Members of 
Congress who believe in civil rights and who 
believe in the substantive legislation are now 
not going to let themselves be mousetrapped 
on this issue. And I remember the look on 
CuHarliz HALLECK’s face when the time came 
for those opposed to the Powell-type amend- 
ment to go down the aisle, and who should 
be leading the troops down but ApamM PowELL 
and the other three Negro Members of the 
House. That was the only time in my ex- 
perience when every single Democrat voted 
the same way on any issue. There was a 
shout of laughter and a wave of applause. 
I think, as I say, it is a decreasing issue. 

Pinally with respect to housing I think 
one thing we've all agreed on—though we’ve 
not settled these other issues—is that we 
have to give greater attention to more of it, 

SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 


Now in the field of education, it seems to 
me that we made several points and that 
was some concensus here. We most 

of us agree that there is a rather discourag- 
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fing picture with respect to voluntary de- 
segregation, and that we will have to give 
greater reliance to the law itself. 

The suggestion was made by Professor 
Foster and supported strongly that Congress 
should itself pass a resolution of some sort 
in which explicitly the House and Senate 
would endorse the principle of the 1954 Su- 
preme Court desegregation decision. 

Another point on which I think most of 
us were agreed was that in the fleld of edu- 
cation we should lift some of the burden 
from the plaintiffs, for example the NAACP, 
and place more of the burden for institut- 
ing these desegregation suits on the Federal 
Government. 

We also heard a call for more imaginative 
and more widespread use of equitable pro- 
cedures on the part of the courts in resolv- 
ing this problem. 

We were agreed that we needed a great 
deal more information on the ways in which 
desegregation of school districts has been 
carried out in the past, and we agreed that 
the Federal Government should itself estab- 
lish an agency for the collection and dis- 
semination of such information. 

And, finally, it was suggested and gen- 
erally agreed that we needed the use of Fed- 
eral funds for public education generally in 
far greater measure than is today the case. 

THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


In the field of voting rights we were 
agreed, I think, first that there should be 
established some process of Federal registra- 
tion for disfranchised Negroes and that this 
process ought to be no more burdensome for 
Negroes than for whites who register to vote 
under State procedures, 

Second, we were, I think, with an excep- 
‘tion or two, of the mind that the Federal 
registration process should be used for both 
State and Federal elections. 

Third, we were still not in complete agree- 
ment as to whether or not the judicial or 
the administrative approach was the appro- 
priate remedy here. 

Fourth, we were most of us agreed that 
there should be available Federal-court 
equitable enforcement to assure that who- 
ever was federally registered had a chance 
to vote. 

And fifth, I think we were agreed—and we 
spent a good deal of time on this subject— 
that there should be some assurance that 
the States, although given an opportunity to 
challenge the Federal registration procedure, 
should not be able by delay of any sort to 
defeat the right of those who were registered 
to cast their votes in the election. 

The suggestion was made—a constructive 
suggestion that seemed to most of us to 
advance a solution of many of the problems— 
and I think agreed upon, that the time for 
the State to challenge the qualifications of 
@ person thus federally registered should 
come when the person appears to vote, so 
that, pending decision on the challenge by 
the Federal courts, his vote can be cast and 
his ballot impounded and held for subse- 
quent inclusion in the count, . 

I’m sure that I’ve missed some of the 
major points that were made here today, but 
I’ve tried to suggest what seemed to one lay 
observer to have been the most significant 
points. 

And once again, speaking for myself, I 
want to express to all of you our great appre- 
ciation for your having come to the univer- 
sity to take part in this conference, and to 
express for all of you our great appreciation 
to Father Hesburgh, to Dean O’Meara, and to 
the University of Notre Dame for acting as 
our host. 

Dean O'Meara. I have only this to add, 
ladies and gentlemen, the hope that this 
conference has contributed a little bit toward 
the realization of that kind of society de- 
scribed by Prime Minister Macmillan as one 
in which “individual merit alone is the cri- 
terion for man’s advancement, whether po- 
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litical or economic.” Thank you all very 
much. The conference is adjourned. 


Excerpts FroM THE REPORT OF THE 
COMMISSION ON CIviL RIGHTS 


(Page references to Commission’s abridged 
report “With Liberty and Justice for All.”) 


VOTING 


The history of voting in the United States 
shows, and the experience of this Commis- 
sion has confirmed, that where there is will 
and opportunity to discriminate against cer- 
tain potential voters, ways to discriminate 
will be found. The burden of litigation in- 
volved in acting against each new evasion of 
the Constitution, county by county, and reg- 
istrar by registrar, would be immense. Nor 
is there any presently available effective rem- 
edy for a situation where the registrars 
simply resign. 

If any State were to pass a law forthrightly 
declaring colored citizens ineligible to vote, 
the Supreme Court would strike it down 
forthwith as in flagrant violation of the 15th 
amendment. The trouble, however, comes 
not from discriminatory laws, but from the 
discriminatory application and administra- 
tion of apparently nondiscriminatory laws. 

Against the prejudice of registrars and 
jurors, the U.S. Government appears under 
present law, to be helpless to make good the 
guarantees of the U.S. Constitution (p. 88). 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
The problem (unanimous) 


“To secure these rights,” declared the 
great charter of American liberty, “govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” The instrument by which con- 
sent is given or withheld is the ballot. 

Few Americans would deny, at least in 
theory, the right of all qualified citizens to 
vote. A significant number, however, differ 
as to which citizens are qualified. None in 
good conscience can state that the goal of 
universal adult suffrage has been achieved. 
Many Americans, even today, are denied the 
franchise because of race. This is accom<- 
plished through the creation of legal impedi- 
ments, administrative obstacles,.and positive 
discouragement engendered by fears of eco- 
nomic reprisal and physical harm. With 
those Americans who of their own volition 
are too apathetic either to register or, once 
registered, too apathetic to vote, this report 
does not concern itself. But with denials of 
the right to vote because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin, this Commission 
and the Congress of the United States are 
urgently concerned. 

The Commission's studies reveal that many 
Negroes are eager to exercise their political 
rights as free Americans and that they have 
made some progress. Our investigations 
have revealed further that many Negro Amer- 
ican citizens find it difficult, and often impos- 
sible, to vote. An attempt has been made 
to.gather and assess statistics and facts re- 
garding denial of the right to vote. This 
task has required careful analysis and under- 
standing of the legal impediments. 

The Commission has sought to evaluate 
the extent to which there is an obligation 
on the part of the Federal Government to 
prevent denial of the right to vote because of 
discrimination by reason of color, race, 
religion, or national origin. This is what 
Congress asked. The scope of Federal power 
to protect the suffrage depends on whether 
interference comes from State and local offi- 
cers or from private persons; on whether 
improper voting procedure alone is involved, 
or whether the interference is based on race 
or color, and on the nature of the election 
itself, whether State or National. 


Article I, section 2, of the U.S. Constitu- ~ 


tion has long stood for the proposition that 
while the qualifications of electors of Mem- 
bers of Congress are governed by State law, 
the right to vote for such representatives is 
derived from the U.S. Constitution. Article 
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I, section 4, authorizes Federal protection of 
voting in Federal elections against interfer- 
ence from any source. The 14th amendment 
affords protection against State interference 
with the equality of opportunity to vote in 
any election. The 15th amendment pro- 
hibits any action by the United States or a 
State, in any election, which interferes with 
the right to vote because of race or color or 
previous condition of servitude. The 17th 
amendment provides that a person possess- 
ing State qualications has a right to vote 
which is derived not merely from the con- 
stitution or the laws of the State from which 
the Senator is chosen, but has its foundation 
in the Constitution of the United States. 


Without attempting to evaluate specific 
changes other than those reflected in the 
body of our report on voting, it has become 
apparent that legislation presently on the 
books is inadequate to assure that all our 
qualified citizens shall enjoy the right to 
vote. There exists here a striking gap be- 
tween our principles and our everyday prac- 
tices. This is a moral gap. It spills over 
into and vitiates other areas of our society. 
It runs counter to our traditional concepts 
of fair play. It is a partial repudiation of 
our faith in the democratic system. It un- 
dermines the moral suasion of our national 
stand in international affairs. It reduces the 
productivity of our Nation. In the belief 
that new legislation is needed, we submit 
for consideration of the President and the 
Congress the following recommendations 
which we believe will help Americans to 
make good our declarations of national pur- 
pose (pp. 89-90). 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 2 


The Commission recommends that the 
Congress require that all State and terri- 
torial registration and voting records shall 
be public records and must be preserved for 
a@ period of 5 years, during which time they 
shall be subject to public inspection, pro- 
vided that all care be taken to preserve the 
secrecy of the ballot (p. 92). 


PLAN FOR TEMPORARY FEDERAL REGISTRARS 


The Commission has investigated sworn 
complaints of denials of the right to vote 
by reason of color or race in seven States. 
In two States where it determined to hold 
formal hearings, Alabama and Louisiana, its 
efforts to secure all relevant facts were met 
with open resistance by State officials. Nev- 
ertheless, on the basis of the testimony of 
witnesses and the examination of the regis- 
tration records that were made available in 
Alabama, and through field investigation in 
other States, the Commission found that a 
substantial number of Negroes are being 
denied their right to vote. The infringe- 
ment of this right is usually accomplished 
through discriminatory application and ad- 
ministration of State registration laws. 

But discriminatory registration is not the 
only problem. The Commission also found 
instances in which there was no registra- 
tion board in existence, or none capable of 
functioning lawfully. In all such cases, the 
majority of the electorate already registered 
were white persons. 
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EXTENSION - REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF.REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
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the Recorp the following portion of the 
proceedings of the civil rights confer- 
ence at the University of Notre Dame 
on Sunday, February 14, 1960: 

For one example, the members of the 
Macon County, Ala., Board of Registrars re- 
signed after this Commission’s Alabama 
hearing. At the hearing, 25 Macon County 
Negroes had testified that the board had 
unlawfully refused to register them. In- 
vited to answer these charges, the Macon 
County registrars had refused to testify. 
But an injunction suit against the board 
to compel registration of 17 of the hearing 
witnesses and other apparently qualified Ne- 
groes, brought by the U.S. Attorney General 
under the new provisions of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, was dismissed for lack of any- 
one to sue. Subsequently, new appointees 
to the Macon County board were named in 
July 1959. They refused to serve. Their 
reason, according to a United Press Interna- 
tional report, was “the pressure for Negro 
registration” and “fear of being ‘hounded’ 
by the U.S. Civil Rights Commission.” 

The two other suits brought by the Attor- 
ney General under the same act had nof at 
this writing resulted in a single registra- 
tion. The suit in Georgia had been dis- 
missed and was on appeal; the one in Lou- 
isiana was pending. 

In short, no one had yet been registered 
through the civil remedies of the 1957 act. 

Class suits on behalf of a number of Ne- 
groes to obtain registration have rarely been 
successful. The courts have inclined to the 
view that these suits are an individual na- 
ture, with the result that a vast number of 
suits may be necessary. 

The delays. inherent in litigation, and the 
real possibility that in the end litigation 
will prove fruitless because the 
have resigned, make necessary further reme- 
dial action by Congress if many qualified 
citizens are not to be denied their consti- 
tutional right to vote in the 1960 elections. 


FINDINGS 


The Commission finds that substantial 
numbers of citizens qualified to vote under 
State registration and election laws are be- 
ing denied the right to register, and thus 
the right to vote, by reason of their race or 
color. It finds that the existing remedies 
under the Civil Rights Act of 1957 are in- 
sufficient to secure and protect the right to 
vote of such citizens. It further finds that 
some direct procedure for temporary Federal 
registration for Federal elections is required 
if these citizens are not to be denied their 
right to register and vote in the forthcoming 
national elections. Some method must be 
found by which a Federal officer is em- 
powered to register voters for Federal elec- 
tions who are qualified under State regis- 
tration laws but are otherwise unable to 
register. 


Such a temporary Federal registrar should 


‘serve only until local officials are prepared to 


register voters without discrimination. The 
temporary Federal registrar should be an 
individual located in the area involved, such 
as the postmaster, U.S. attorney, or clerk of 
the Federal district court. The factfinding 
responsibilities to determine whether rea- 
sonable grounds exist to believe that the 
right to vote is being denied could be dis- 
charged by the Commission on Civil Rights, 
if extended. Because of the importance of 
the matter, such a temporary Federal regis- 
trar should be appointed directly by the 
President of the United States. 
RECOMMENDATION NO. 5 


Therefore, the Commission recommends 
that, upon receipt by the President of the 
United States of sworn affidavits by nine or 
more individuals from any district, county, 
parish, or other political subdivision of a 
State, alleging that the afflants have unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to register with the duly 
constituted State registration office, and that 
the affiants believe themselves qualified un- 
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der State law to be electors, but have been 
denied the right to register because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, the Fres- 
ident shall refer such affidavits to the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, if extended. 

A. The Commission shall: 

1, Investigate the validity of the allega- 


2. Dismiss such affidavits as prove, on in- 
vestigation, to be unfounded. 

3. Certify any and all well-founded affi- 
davits to the President and to such tem- 
porary registrar as he may designate. 

B. The President upon such 
shall designate an existing Federal officer or 
employee in the area from which com- 
plaints are received, to act as a temporary 
registrar. 

C. Such registrar-designate shall admin- 
ister the State qualification laws and issue 
to all individuals found qualified, registra- 
tion certificates which shall entitle them 
to vote for any candidate for the Federal 
Offices of President, Vice President, presi- 
dential elector, Members of the Senate or 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
Delegates or Commissioners for the Terri= 


tories or possessions, in any general, special, 


D. The registrar-designate shall certify to 
the responsible State registration officials the 
names and fact of registration of all persons 
registered to him. Such certification shall 
permit all such registrants to participate in 
Federal elections proviously enumerated. 

E. Jurisdiction shall be retained until such 
time as the President determines that the 
presence of the appointed registrar is no 
longer necessary. 

DISSENT BY COMMISSIONER BATTLE 


I concur in the proposition that all prop-. 


erly qualified American citizens should have 
the right to vote but I believe the present 


registrar 

place in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment a vital part of the election process so 
jealously guarded and carefully reserved to 
the States by the Founding Fathers (p. 
94-96). 

PROPOSAL FOR A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

TO ESTABLISH UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE 


By Chairman Hannah and Commissioners’ 


Hesburgh and Johnson: “The Commission’s 
recommendation for temporary Federal a 
istration should, if enacted by Congress, se- 
cure the right to vote in the forthcoming 
national elections for many qualified citizens 
who would otherwise, because of their race 
or color, be denied this most fundamental of 
American civil rights. But the proposed 
measure is clearly a stopgap. 

“In its investigations, hearings and studies 
the Commission has seen that complex voter 
qualification laws, including tests of literacy, 
education and ‘interpretation,’ have been 
used and may readily be used arbitrarily to 
deny the right to vote to citizens of the 
United States. 

“Most denials of the right to vote are in 
fact accomplished through the discrimina- 
tory application and administration of such 
State laws. The difficulty of proving dis- 
crimination in any particular case is con- 
siderable. It appears to be impossible to 
enforce an impartial administration of the 
literacy tests now in force in some States, for 
where there is a will to discriminate, these 
tests provide the way. 

“Therefore, as the best ultimate solution of 
the problem of securing and protecting the 
right to vote, we propose a constitutional 
amendment to establish a free and universal 
franchise throughout the United States. 

“An important aim of this amendment 
would be to remove the occasion for further 
direct Federal intervention in the States* 
administration and conduct of elections, by 
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prohibiting complex voting requirements 
and providing clear, simple, and easily en- 
forcible standards. 

“The proposed constitutional amend- 
ment would give the right to vote to every 
citizen who meets his State’s age and resi- 
dence requirements and who is not legally 
—_— at the time of registration or elec- 


sg and residence are objective and sim- 
ple standards. With only such readily as- 
certainable standards to be met, the pres- 
ent civil remedies of the Civil Rights Act 
should prove more effective in any future 
cases of discriminatory application. A 
court injunction could require the imme- 
diate registration of any person who meets 
these clear-cut State qualifications. 

“The proposed amendment is in harmony 
with the American tradition and with the 
trend in the whole democratic world. As 
noted in the beginning of this section of 
the Commission's report, the growth of 
American democracy has been marked by a 
steady expansion of the franchise; first by 
the abandonment of property qualifications 
and then by conferral of suffrage upon the 
two great disfranchised groups, Negroes and 
women. Only 19 States now require that 
voters demonstrate their literacy. Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see, and Vermont have suffered no appar- 
ent harm from absence of the common pro- 
visions disqualifying mental incompetents. 
With minor exceptions, mostly involving 
election offenses, Colorado, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Vermont, and West Virginia have no provi- 
sions certain ex-convicts from the 
vote, and of the States which do have such 
provisions, all but eight also provide for 
restoration of the former felon's civil rights. 
In only five States is the payment of a poll 
tax still a condition upon the suffrage. 

“The number of Americans disqualified 


under each of these categories is very small 


compared with the approximately 90 mil- 
lion now normally qualified to vote. It is 
also small in relation to the numbers of 
qualified nonwhite citizens presently being 
disfranchised by the discriminatory appli- 
cation of these complex laws. The march 
of education has almost eliminated illiter- 
acy. In a nation dedicated to the full de- 
velopment of every citizen’s human poten- 
tial, there is no excuse for whatever illit- 
eracy that may remain. Ratification of the 
proposed amendment would, we believe, pro- 
vide an additional incentive for its total 
elimination. Meanwhile, abundant infor- 
mation about political candidates and issues 
is available to all by way of television and 
radio. 

“We believe that the time has come for 
the United States to take the last of its 
many steps toward free and universal suf- 
frage. The ratification of this amendment 
would be a reaffirmation of our faith in the 
principles upon which this Nation was 
founded. It would reassure lovers of free- 
dom throughout a world in which hundreds 
of millions of people, most of them colored, 
are becoming free and are hesitating between 
alternative paths of national development. 

“For all these reasons we propose the fol- 
lowing 23d amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 


“ ‘ARTICLE XXIII 


“‘SecTion 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
State or by any person for any cause except 
inability to meet State age or length-of- 
residence requirements uniformly applied 
to all persons within the State, or legal con- 
finement at the time of registration or elec- 
tion. This right to vote shall include the 
right to register or otherwise qualify to vote, 
and to have one’s vote counted. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.’ ” 
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SEPARATE STATEMENTS REGARDING PROPOSED 
XXIII AMENDMENT 


1, By Vice Chairman Storey and Commis- 
sioner Carlton: “We strongly believe in the 
right of every qualified citizen of the United 
States, irrespective of his color, race, religion, 
or national origin, to register, vote, and have 
his vote counted. We regard full protection 
of these rights of suffrage by both State and 
Federal Governments necessary and proper. 
Therefore, we have supported and voted for 
all recommendations of the Commission (ex- 
cept the proposed XXIII amendment) to 
strengthen the laws and improve the ad- 
ministration of registration and voting pro- 
cedures. However, we cannot join our dis- 

ed colleagues in the recommenda- 
tion of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment. These are our several reasons: 

“1. We believe that our Commission 
recommendations, if enacted into law and 
properly enforced, will eliminate most if not 
all of the restrictions on registration and 
voting by reason of race, color, religion, or 
national origin. 

“A recommendation proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment granting additional power 
to the Federal Government would be in order 
only if we had found a lack of power under 
existing constitutional provisions. Such is 
not the case. 

“2. On principle, proposals for constitu- 
tional amendments which would alter long- 
standing Federal-State relationships, such as 
the constitutional provision that matters 
pertaining to the qualifications of electors 
shall be left to the several States, should not 
be proposed in the absence of clear proof 
that no other action will correct an existing 
evil. No such proof is apparent. 

“3. The Constitution of the United States 
of America presently includes sufficient au- 
thority to the Federal Government to enable 
it effectively to deal with denials of the right 
to vote by reason of race, color, religion, and 
national origin. 

“4. The information and findings cited in 
support of the proposed 23d amendment dis- 
close that some illiteracy still exists, that 
authoritative State statistics and studies are 
wholly lacking to support such an impor- 
tant proposal, and that our staff has not had 
the opportunity to make a thorough study 
of such a far-reaching proposal.” 

2. By Commissioner John Battle: 


“I heartily agree with the objections of 
Commissioners Storey and Carlton to the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment” (p. 97-99). 
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or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rrec- 
orD the following portion of the proceed- 
ings of the civil rights conference at 
the University of Notre Dame on Sun- 
day, February 14, 1960: 

PUBLIC EDUCATION 
The problems (unanimous) 

The Commission based its. study of legal 
developments constituting a denial of the 
equal protection of the laws in the field of 
public education upon two fundamental 
premises : 

(1) The American system of public edu- 
cation must be preserved without impair- 
ment because an educated citizenry is the 








mainstay of the Republic and full educa- 
tional opportunity for each and every citizen 
is America’s major defense against the world 
threat to freedom. 

(2) The constitutional right to be free 
from compulsory segregation in public edu» 
cation can be and must be realized, for this 
is a government of law, and the Constitu- 
tion as interpreted by the Supreme Court is 
the supreme law of the land. 

The problem, therefore, is how to comply 
with the Supreme Court decision while pre« 
serving and even improving public educa- 
tion. The ultimate choice of each State is 
between finding reasonable ways of ending 

compulsory segregation in its schools or 
abandoning its system of free public educa- 
tion (p. 131). 
INFORMATION, ADVISORY, AND CONCILIATION 
SERVICES 
Background 

The Commission's studies, and particu- 
larly its conference with school officials from 
districts in border States and a few in the 
South that have in some measure desegre- 
gated since 1954, demonstrate that when 
local school officials are permitted to act re- 
sponsibly in adopting plans that fit local 
conditions the difficulties of desegregation 
can be minimized. A variety of plans have 
proved to be successful, ranging from the 
merger of the former Negro and white school 
systems into one integrated system (particu- 
larly in communities where the Negro popu- 
lation was small and the cost of maintaining 
separate systems considerable) to the grad- 
ual Nashville plan that began in the first 
grade and is proceeding at the rate of one 
grade a year, with voluntary transfer per- 
mitted to any child assigned to a school 
where his race is in the minority. 

In Shuttlesworth v. Birmingham Board of 
Education (358 US. 101 (1958)) the US. 
Supreme Court upheld as valid on its face 
the Alabama pupil placement law on the as- 
sumption that the law would be adminis- 
tered in a constitutional manner. Eight 
southern States have adopted pupil place- 
ment laws as &@ means of meeting. the test 
of nondiscrimination. This is another pos- 


sible method by which compliance may be. 


achieved. 

In many instances desegregation has been 
used by the local community as the-.occa 
sion to raise its educational standards. In 
many instances remedial programs have 
been adopted for the handicapped, and ad- 
vanced established for coors: 
students. Such programs were 
the Commission at its Nashville connie 
by the superintendents from Wilmington, 
Del.; Washington, D.C.; and San Angelo, 
Tex, St. Louis, Mo., has adopted a similar 
program. It is important that any transi- 
tion should not result in the lowering of 
educational standards for either the white 
or Negro student. If possible, it should re- 
sult in an improvement of educational 
standards for both; a number of school of- 


ficials report that this has already happened 


in their communities. 

In the transition to a nondiscriminatory 
school system, a carefully developed State 
or local plan is better than a plan imposed 
by. a court for the immediate admission of 
certain litigants, or a plan imposed by any 
outside agency. The Supreme Court and 
the Federal lower courts have made it clear 
that they will consider sympathetically any 
reasonable plan proposed in good faith. This 
seems to be an area in which the principle 
of States rights can most effectively express 
itself through local option in meeting this 


problem. If State governments do not per- 


mit local school officials to develop such 
plans for good faith compliance, the ef- 
fectiveness of the school system in the 
State as a whole will be impaired, By per- 
mitting such local option a variety of 
methods of transition can be developed that 
take into account the varying circumstances 
in different areas of the State. 


March 8. 
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FINDINGS 


1. The ease of adjustment of a school 
system to desegregation is influenced by 
many factors including the relative size and 
location of the white and Negro population, 
the extent to which the Negro children are 
culturally handicapped, segregation prac- 
tices in other areas of community life, the 
presence or absence of democratic participa- 
tion in the planning of the program used or 
preparation of the community for its ac-~- 
ceptance, and the character of the leadership 
in the community and State. 

2. Many factors must be considered and 
weighed in determining what constitutes a 
prompt and reasonable start toward full 
compliance and the means by which and 
the rate at which desegregation should be 
accomplished. 

3. Desegregation by court order has been 
notably more difficult than desegregation by 
voluntary action wherein the method and 
timing have been locally determined. 

4. Many school districts in attempting to 
evolve a desegregation plan have had no es- 
tablished and qualified source to which to 
turn for information and advice. Further- 
more, many of these districts have been con- 
fused and frustrated by apparent incon- 
sistencies in decisions of lower Federal 
courts. 


RECOMMENDATIONS NO, 1(&) AND 1(b) (UNANI- 
MOUS) 


Therefore, the Commission recomménds: 
i(a) That the President propose and the 
Congress enact legislation to authorize the 
Commission on Civil Rights, if extended, to 
serve as a clearinghouse to collect and make 
available to States and to local communities 
information concerning programs and pro- 
cedures used by school districts to comply 
with the Supreme Court mandate either vol- 
untarily or by court order, including data as 
to the known effects of the programs on the 
quality of education and the cost thereof. 


1(b) That the Commission on Civil Rights 
be authorized to establish an advisory and 
conciliation service to assist local school offi- 
cials in developing plans designed to meet 
constitutional requirements and local condi- 
tions; and to mediate and conciliate, upon 
request, disputes as to proposed plans and 
their implementation (pp. 131-133). 
PROPOSAL TO REQUIRE EQUAL OPPORTUNITY AS 

A CONDITION OF FEDERAL GRANTS TO HIGHER 

EDUCATION 


By Chairman Hannah and Commissioners 
Hesburgh and Johnson: “More than $2 bil- 
lion a year of Federal funds go for educa- 
tional purposes and to educational institu- 
tions. The principal recipients of these 
funds are the Nation’s colleges, universities, 
and other institutions of higher education. 
Whether tax-supported or privately financed, 
they receive Federal grants and loans both 
for their general support and capital im- 
provements as well as for research projects, 
special programs, and institutes. 

“Discriminatory admission policies and 
other practices are known to exist in a num- 
ber of such institutions. None of the Fed- 
eral agencies administering these educa- 
tional assistance programs require proof or 
an attestation of nondiscrimination by the 
institutions as a condition for the receipt of 
Federal funds. 

“With its duty to ‘appraise the laws and 
policies of the Federal Government with re- 
spect to equal protection of the laws under 
the Constitution,’ the Commission was com- 
pelled to ask whether it is consistent for the 
Federal Government to aid and support ed- 
ucational programs and activities in institu- 
tions of higher education which are not open 
to all citizens on an equal and nondiscrimi- 
natory basis. 

“While Congress has not required such 
conditions for these grants, the operations of 
the Federal Government are subject to the 
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constitutional principle of, equal protection 
or equal treatment. 

“The Supreme Court has held racial dis- 
crimination in public education to be a 
denial of equal protection. In regard to 
public institutions of higher education the 
courts have required the immediate admis- 
sion of qualified students without discrimi- 
nation. The reasons for the gradual elimi- 
nation of racial discrimination in elemen- 

and secondary schools do’ not obtain 
in the field of higher education. There, im- 
mediate equality of opportunity for quali- 
fied students of all races is possible and 
necessary. 

“Although the equal protection clause of 
the 14th amendment applies only to State 
action, “it would be unthinkable,” the Su- 
preme Court has held, “that the same Con- 
stitution would impose a lesser duty on the 
Federal Government.” 

“We believe that it is inconsistent with 
the Constitution and public policy of the 
United States for the Federal Government 
to grant financial assistance to institutions 
of higher education that practice racial dis- 
crimination. 

“We recommend that Federal agencies act 
in accordance’ with the fundamental consti- 
tutional principle of equal protection and 


equal treatment, and that these agencies be © 


authorized and directed to withhold funds 
in any form to institutions of higher learn- 
ing, both publicly supported and privately 
supported, with refuse, on racial grounds, to 
admit students otherwise qualified for ad- 
mission.” 

Additional proposal by Commissioner 
Johnson: “While joining in the above pro- 
posal, I recommend that the policy set forth 
apply to all educational institutions that 
receive Federal funds, including public ele- 


mentary and secondary schools. My reasons - 


are set forth in my closing statement at the 
end of this report.” 


SEPARATE STATEMENT ON CONDITIONAL FEDERAL 
GRANTS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


By Vice Chairman Storey and Commission< 
ers Battle and Carlton: “We oppose the rec- 
ommendation that Federal agencies be au~ 
thorized to withhold all public funds from 
institutions of higher learning (public and 
private) which refuse, on racial grounds, to 
admit students otherwise qualified for ad- 


- mission for the following reasons: 


“1. The Commission has agreed that the 
preservation and improvement of education 
is a matter of great national interest, and is 
a fundamental principle within which the 
problems of equal protection must be evalu- 
ated. Therefore, we cannot conscientiously 
endorse a program which might well under- 
mine that principle. 

“2. Present problems of equal protection 
pertaining to education fall within the sweep 
of the 14th amendment, an area long since 
preempted by the courts. We cannot endorse 
@ program of economic coercion as either a 
substitute for or a supplement to the direct 
enforcement of the law through the orderly 
processes of justice, as administered by the 
courts. 

“3. Such a proposal by this Commission— 
as an agency of the Federal Government— 
would drastically affect the administration of 
privately owned institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Such action goes beyond the scope 
of the Commission’s duties. 

“4, Our staff studies were directed toward 


understanding and evaluation of equal pro-- 


tection problems in public and secondary 
schools, not private schools upon any level, 
and not institutions of higher education, 
whether public or private” (pp. 135-137). 
HOUSING 
Findings and recommendations 
The Problem (Unanimous) 

It is the public policy of the United States, 

declared by the Congress and the President 
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and in accord with the declared purposes of 
the Constitution, that every American fam- 
ily shall have equal opportunity to secure a 
decent home in a good 
Since the home is the heart of a good society 
it is essential that this aspect of the promise 
of equal protection of the laws be fulfilled 
forthwith. 

From the Commission's study of housing 
two basic facts were found to constitute the 
central 

First, a considerabie number of Americans, 
by reason of their color or race, are being 
denied equal opportunity in yen A 
large proportion of colored Americans are 
living in overcrowded slums or blighted 
areas in restricted sections of.our cities, with 


accomplishmen: 
ternative but to live in used origi- 
nally occupied by white Americans who have 
a°* free choice of housing, new or old. 
Housing thus seems to be the one commodity 
in the American market that is not freely 
available on equal terms to everyone who 
can afford to pay. It would be an affron 
to human dignity for any one group 
Ataanidiote bebe. gicheiabat a alee 
hand-me-down clothing or to eating 
leftovers of others’ food. Like food and 
clothing, housing is an essential of life, yet 
many nonwhite American families have no 
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spect for the human dignity of every indi- 
vidual should not permit such conditions 
to continue. 

Second, the housing disabilities of colored 
Americans are part of a national housing 


both colored and white, have few oppor- 
tunities for decent homes in good neigh- 
borhoods. Since most suburban housing is 
beyond their means, they remain crowded 
in the central city, creating new slums. 
Since colored people comprise a rising pro- 
portion of the city dwellers with lowest in- 
come, these slums are increasingly 
colored. The population of metropolitan 
areas, already comprising over 60 percent of 
the American people, is growing rapidly not 
merely by births but by migration. These 
migrants, many of them colored, most of 
them ted to urban life, form the 
cutting-edge of the housing crisis. 





Notre Dame Civil Rights Conference— 
Part 28 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp the following portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the civil rights conference 
at the University of Notre Dame on Sun- 
day, February 14, 1960: : 

CITY AND STATE LAWS, POLICIES, AND PROGRAMS 

In New York City, as in Pittsburgh and 
in four States—Colorado, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and —there are far- 
reaching laws against discrimination in the 
sale or rental of multiunit private housing, 
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and all publicly assisted housing. In New 
York State, as in 10 other States, there are 
laws against discrimination in publicly- 
assisted or urban renewal housing. Officials 
and community leaders in New York testi- 
fied that these laws are having a valuable 
educational effect and that their enforce- 
ment, principally through mediation by the 
city Commission on Intergroup Relations 
and the State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination, is helping to promote equal 
opportunity in housing. 

In Atlanta, the work of the Mayor's West 
Side Mutual Development Committee, rep- 
resenting equally the Negro and white peo- 
ple in the area of the city undergoing the 
greatest racial transition, has served to re- 
place blockbusting and reduce racial tension 
and violence by means of expanding Negro 
residential areas through negotiation and 
consent. This has enabled Negroes in At- 
lanta, unlike those in most American cities, 
to gain access to good outlying land and to 
build mew suburban neighborhoods. - - 

In Chicago, which has neither New York’s 
laws against discrimination nor Atlanta’s 
policy of negotiating agreements for Negro 
expansion, the Commission found that the 
Negroes’ primary method of securing better 
housing was through the mutually unsatis- 
factory system of blockbusting, with the 
consequent uprooting of adjacent white 
neighborhoods and with inevitable racial 
tension and occasional violence. 

On the basis of its hearings in these three 
cities the Commission finds that, whatever 
the particular approach adopted, some offi- 
cial city and State program and agency con- 
cerned with promoting equal opportunity to 
decent housing is needed. Such programs 
and agencies can bring about better public 
understanding of the problems and better 
communication between citizens. Whether 
or not cities or States are prepared to adopt 
antidiscrimination laws, and even in areas 
where racial separation is the prevailing 
public policy, it is possible that through 
interracial negotiation practical agreements 
for progress in housing can be reached. 
Where public opinion makes possible the 
adoption of laws against discrimination in 
housing, this might contribute significantly 
to the work of the agency promoting equal 
opportunity in housing. Then the agency 
would have legal support in its efforts at 
mediation and conciliation. 


Recommendation No. 1 (unanimous) 


The Commission recommends that dn ap- 
propriate biracial committee or commission 
on housing be established in every city and 
State with a substantial nonwhite popula- 
tion. Such agencies should be empowered to 
study racial problems in housing, receive and 
investigate complaints alleging discrimina- 
tion, attempt to solve problems through 
mediation and conciliation, and consider 
whether these agencies should be strength- 
ened by the enactment of legislation for 
equal opportunity in areas of housing 
deemed advisable. 


OVERALL FEDERAL LAWS, POLICIES, AND 
PROGRAMS 


The Federal Government now plays a ma- 
jor role in housing. Its participation in 
slum clearance, urban redevelopment, public 
housing and mortgage loan insurance 
amounts to billions of dollars. The Con- 
stitution prohibits any governmental .dis- 
crimination by reason of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. The operation of Fed- 
eral housing agencies and programs is sub- 
ject to this principle. In addition, there is 
in effect an act of Congress adopted in 1866 
and ré@nacted in 1870 that recognizes the 
equal right of all citizens, regardless of 
color, to purchase, rent, sell, or use real 
property. 

While the fundamental] legal principle is 
clear, Federal housing policies need to be 
better directed toward fulfilling the con- 
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stitutional and congressional objective of 
equal opportunity. Norman Mason, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, who is responsible for coor- 
dinating the various housing programs of 
the constituents of HHFA, testified before 
this Commission that he intends to develop 
policies that will further promote the princi- 
ple of equal opportunity in all these housing 
programs. The Commission finds that there 
is much that the Administrator of the HHFA 
can do, through careful and determined ad- 
ministration, to assure that the principle of 
equal opportunity in Federal housing pro- 
grams is applied not only in the top policies 
but-at the operating levels in each constitu- 
ent agency. 

Because of the paramount national im- 
portance of this problem the Commission 
finds that direct action by the President in 
the form of an Executive order on equality 
of opportunity in housing is needed. The 
order should apply to all federally assisted 
housing, including housing constructed with 
the assistance of Federal mortgage insurance 
or loan guarantees as well as federally aided 
public housing and urban renewal projects. 

There have been such Executive orders 
ealling for the application of the principles 
of equal opportunity and equal treatment 


‘in the fields of Government contracts and 


Government employment, and in the armed 
services. Instead of establishing a new presi- 
dential committee, as was done in these 
other Executive orders, the President could 
request the Commission on Civil Rights, if 
its life is extended, to conduct the neces- 
sary continuing studies and investigations 
and make further recommendations. 


Recommendations Nos. 2 and 3 
(unanimous) : 


Therefore, the Commission recommends 

2. That the President issue an Executive 
order stating the constitutional objective of 
equal opportunity in housing, directing all 
Federal agencies to shape their policies and 
practices to make the maximum contribu- 
tion to the achievement of this goal, and 
requesting the Commission on Civil Rights, 
if extended, to continue to study and ap- 
praise plans to bring about the end of dis- 
crimination in all federally assisted housing, 
and to make appropriate recommendations. 

3. That the Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency give high priority 
to the problem of gearing the policies and 
the operations of his constituent housing 
agencies to the attainment of equal oppor- 
tunity in housing. 

FHA AND VA 


The present policy of the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is not to do further business with 
a builder who has been found in violation 
of a State or city law prohibiting discrim- 
ination. However, waiting upon the appro- 
priate State or city agency to make a finding 
of violation of State or city law may result 
in Federal assistance to a builder who is 
openly or manifestly evading such law. By 
the time any State or city action against 
such a builder has been completed the proj- 
ects may well have been built and sold or 
rented on a discriminatory basis. 


Recommendation No. 4 (unanimous) 


Therefore, the Commission recommends 
that, in support of State and city laws the 
Federal Housing Administration and the 
Veterans’ Administration should strengthen 
their present agreements with States and 
cities having laws against discrimination in 
housing by requiring that builders subject 
to these laws who desire the benefits of Fed- 
eral mortgage insurance and loan guarantee 
programs agree in writing that they will 
abide by such laws. FHA and VA should 
establish their own factfinding machinery to 
determine whether such builders are violat- 
ing State and city laws, and, if it is found 
that they are, immediate steps should be 
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taken to withdraw Federal benefits from 
them, pending final action by the appro- 
priate State agency or court, 

Public housing 


The location of sites for public housing 
projects and the kind of housing provided 
play an important part in determining 
whether public housing becomes almost en- 
tirely nonwhite housing, whether it accentu- 
ates or decreases the present patterns of 
racial concentration, and whether it’ con- 
tributes to a rise in housing standards gen- 
erally. A policy of “scatteration” of smaller 
projects throughout the whole metropolitan 
area may remedy some of the present defects 
of public housing. 

Public housing projects can serve as 
schools for better housing and homekeep- 
ing. A large number of the tenants are re- 
cent migrants from rural areas, unprepared 
for urban life. Placing them in decent hous- 
ing units and requiring that decent stand- 


ards be maintained will help them make a - 


successful adjustment to city life. Locating 
these projects in better neighborhoods and 
making them less institutional in appearance 
will add to this educational process. 

As a result of the large number of non- 
whites in need of low-cost housing and the 
tendency of whites to avoid living in the 
midst of nonwhite majority, many projects 
are all or predominantly nonwhite. This 
may result.in a proportion of nonwhite oc- 
cupancy higher than that actually required 


under the Public Housing Administration’s _ 


“racial equity” formula based on the esti- 
mated needs of the two racial groups. In 
one city the Commission found that the 
location of public housing sites within areas 
of Negro concentration resulted in de facto 
discrimination against low-income white 
citizens. 


Recommendation No. 5 (unanimous) 


Therefore, the Commission recommends 
that the Public Housing Administration take 
affirmative action to encourage the selection 
of sites on open land in good areas outside 
the present centers of racial concentration. 
PHA should put the local housing authori- 
ties on notice that their proposals will be 
evaluated in this light. PHA should further 
encourage the construction of smaller proj- 
ects that fit better into residential neighbor- 
hoods, rather than large developments of tall 
“high rise” apartments that set a special 
group apart in a community of its own (pp. 
180-185). 

THE PROBLEM AS A WHOLE 


Through its studies of three particular 
aspects of civil rights—voting, education, and 
housing—the Commission* has come to see 
the organic nature of the problem as a whole. 
The problem is one of securing the full rights 
of citizenship to those Americans who are 
being denied in any degree the vital recogni- 
tion of human dignity, the equal protection 
of the laws. 

To a large extent this is now a racial prob- 
lem, In the past there was widespread denial 
of equal opportunity and equal justice by 
reason of religion or national origin. Some 
discrimination against Jews remains, partic- 
ularly in housing, and some recent infini- 
grants undoubtedly still have to overcome 
prejudice. But with a single exception the 
only denials of the right to vote that have 
come to the attention of the Commission are 
by reason of race or color. This is also clearly 
the issue in public education. In housing, 
too, it is primarily nonwhites who lack oppor- 
tunity. Therefore, the Commission has con- 
centrated its studies on the status of the 18 
million Negro American citizens, who con- 
stitute this country’s largest racial minority. 
If a way can be found to secure and protect 
the civil rights of this minority group, if a 


way can be opened for them to finish moving . 


up from slavery to the full human dignity 
of first-class citizenship, the America will be 
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well on its way toward fulfilling the great 
promises of the Constitution. 

In part this is the old problem of the vi- 
cious circle. Slavery, discrimination and sec- 
ond-class citizenship have demoralized a con- 
siderable portion of those suffering these in- 
justices, and the consequent demoralization 
is then seen by others as a reason for con- 
tinuing the very conditions that caused the 
demoralization. 

The fundamental interrelationships among 
the subjects of voting, education, and hous- 
ing make it impossible for the problem to be 
solved by the improvement of any one factor 
alone. If the right to vote is secured, but 
there is not equal opportunity in education 
and housing, the value of that right will be 
discounted by apathy and ignorance. If 
compulsory discrimination is ended in public 
education, but children continue to be 
brought up in slums and restricted areas of 
racial concentration, the conditions for good 
education and good citizenship will still not 
obtain. If decent housing is made available 
to nonwhites on equal terms but their educa- 
tion and habits of citizenship are not raised, 
new neighborhoods will degenerate into 
slums. 

In this complex picture there are, of 
course, other major factors that the Com- 
mission has not studied directly, particularly 
questions of discrimination in employment, 
in the administration of justice, and in 
public accommodations. 

Equal opportunity and equal justice 
under law must be achieved in all sections 
of American public life with all deliberate 
speed. It is not a court of law alone that 
tells us this, but also the needs of the Na- 
tion in the light of the clecr cand present 
dangers and opportunitics facing us, and in 
the light of our restive national conscience. 
Time is essential in resolving any great and 
difficult problem, and more time will be re- 
quired to solve this one. However, it is not 
time alone that helps, but the constructive 
use of time. 

The whole problem will not be solved 
without high vision, serious purpose, and 
imaginative leadership. Prohibiting dis- 
crimination in voting, education, housing, or 
other parts of our public life will not suffice. 
The demoralization of a part of the non- 
white population resulting from generations 
of discrimination can ultimately be over- 
come only by positive measures. The law is 
not merely a command, and government is 
not just a policeman. Law must be in- 
ventive, creative, and educational. 

To eliminate discrimination and demoral- 
ization, some dramatic and creative inter- 
vention by the leaders of our national life 
is necessary. In the American system much 
of the action needed should come from 
private enterprise and voluntary citizens’ 
groups and from local and State govern- 
ments. If tney fail in their responsibilities 
the burden falls unduly on the .Federal 
Government. 

This Commission would add only one 
further suggestion. The fundamental cause 
of prejudice is hidden in the minds and 
hearts of men. That prejudice will not be 


‘cured by concentrating constantly on the 


discrimination, It may be cured, or reduced, 
or at least forgotten if sights can be raised to 
new and challenging targets. Thus a cur- 
riculum designed to educate young Ameri- 
cans for this unfolding 20th-century world, 
with better teachers and better schools, will 
go a long way to facilitate the transition in 
public. education. Equal opportunity in 


. housing will come easier as part of a great 


program of urban reconstruction and regen- 
eration. The right to vote will more easily 


be secured throughout the whole South if 
there are great issues on which people want 
to vote. 

What is involved is the ancient warning 
against the division of society into Two 
The Constitution of the United 


Cities. 
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States, which was ordained to establish one 
society with equal justice under law, stands 
against such a division. America, which al- 
ready has come closer to equality of oppor- 
tunity that probably any other country, 
rust succeed where other have failed. It 
can do this not only by resolving. to end 
discrimination but also by creating through 
works of faith in freedom a clear and pres- 
ent vision of the City of Man, the one city 
free and equal man envisioned by the Con- 
stitution (pp. 191-194). 





Tribute to Henrietta Szold 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I would like to call to the attention 
of the Members of the House a very 
excellent lecture given by Dr. Miriam 
Freund, presicent of Hadassah, before 
the American Jewish Historical Society 
in Baltimore on February 21. 

Maryland has given many great and 
distinguished persons to our country and 
to the world—but none is really greater 
than the remarkable Henrietta Szold. 

In calling attention to the centennial 
of Miss Szold’s birth, Dr. Freund has 
reminded us of the great contributions 
Miss Szold has made to the betterment 
of our country. She was a distinguished 
educator, the organizer of a unique and 
dedicated society of women devoted to 
philanthropy, known as the Hadassah. 
She was also a great welfare worker and 
an even greater humanitarian. Thou- 
sands of people live today, well and 
happy, because of the deeds of this ex- 
traordinary woman. 

In carrying on as president of the 
Hadassah, Dr. Freund has earned an en- 
viable reputation in her own right and 
I am pleased to have her thought-pro- 
voking lecture inserted in the CoNnGREsS- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

In every generation, in every land, among 
every people, unique personalities have been 
born who are destiny marked, leaving an im- 
print on time and on history. Henrietta 
Szold was of this noble community. 

We shall mark the centennial of her birth 
in December 1960. As the years march on, 
the magnitude of her vision becomes ever 
more apparent. She was a woman who, by 
the force of her character and creative gifts, 
impressed both her personality and her pur- 
pose on all who came into contact with her, 
thus shaping time and events beyond her 
own mortal span of years. There are many 
ways to tell her many faceted life story— 
all true, all requiring volumes: she was the 
forerunner of the night school program in 
America; she was designated one of the 100 
great American women of the century; she 
was the founder of the magnificent volun- 
teer group of women, Hadassah, the Women’s 
Zionist Organization of America; she was 
mother to countless generations although 
without child of her own flesh; she was orig- 
inator of the education, child guidance, and 
social welfare concepts now practiced in the 
modern democratic State of Israel. 

One phrase, her own, illumines all these 
achievements: “Make my eyes look toward 
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the future,” a phrase which she tttered in 
her 84th year as she sat for a bust by 
Madame Batya Leshinska of Jerusalem. Al- 
Ways aware of today’s immediacy, yet al- 
ways conscious of the future, such was Hen- 
rietta Szold—daughter of Israel and the 
American dream, possessing both the riches 
of Judaism and of the American heritage, 
born in the city of Baltimore on December 
21, 1860. 

Her life was permeated by an insatiable 
search for knowledge and an equally burn- 
ing need to take action on behalf of her 
people. Her great gifts of mind and heart 
helped create a rare personality. She was 
self-disciplined, yet she left thousands of 
letters full of fire and temper. There was no 
boundary or frontier to her pioneer spirit. 
What was her preparation for the fulfillment 
of her destiny? She was the daughter of a 
rabbi, rooted in the tradition of her people 
and in the land of her birth, personifying 
the noblest traditions of two cultures— 
American and Jewish. In her life and work 
were blended the Jewish ideals of freedom 
and justice—the ancient Jewish ethical and 
religious teachings—with the principles of 
democracy enunciated by the Founding 
Fathers. She worked unceasingly to help 
boys and girls to become whole human be- 
ings, physically, emotionally, and psycho- 
logically secure. 

Daughter of Benjamin Szold and his wife, 
Sophia Schaar, who arrived in Baltimore 
from Hungary a year before Henrietta’s birth, 
Henrietta, the eldest of eight sisters, was 
given the training and education usually 
reserved for boys. She learned Hebrew, and 
indeed sat at the right hand of her father. 
She was privileged to attend the Western 
Female High School of Baltimore and was 
chosen, at the age of 16, out of the 48 
graduates, to give the honorary address en- 
titled “Our Public Schools” at the 25th an- 
nual commencement. The new or 
that day states, “She was applauded to an 
echo * * * only another evidence of the 
talent and studiousness which has placed 


‘Miss Szold at the head of her schoolmates.” 


For the next 15 years she earned her living 
teaching French, German, algebra, botany, 
and other subjects—preparing for that path 
which she would tread during a long and 
illustrious life. Her teaching philosophy, 
similar to that of John Dewey, is magnifi- 
cently illustrated in a paper delivered at a 
conference of the Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association in July 1887. Its title is “Ele- 
mentary Schools—Training Schools,” and 
gives a remarkably prophetic statement of 
our modern ideas of education. In this 
paper she questions the popfilar method of 
teaching which tested the facts acquired by 
young people. “Not knowledge, but the ca- 
pacity to acquire knowledge, is power,” she 
states. With her genius for projecting her- 
self into the future, she says: “We are, in 
fact, drafting toward the solution of problems 
unique in the history of mankind, so far as 
the attitude of the masses of the people will 
have to assume towards them is concerned. 
These problems can be met through public 
training—training, not a mass of undigested 
and indigestible information.” And she con- 
cludes, “Everywhere can be discerned prog- 
nostics of the fact that life in the 20th 
century will not be easy to live, that it will 
call for high courage to face the truth, 
steadiness in action, steadfast opinions, and 
unflinching purposes.” Indeed, she found 
life in the 20th century not easy, but apply- 
ing truth, steadfastness, and 
purpose, Henrietta Szold taught men and 
women by the very force of her example, 
where and how to find that high courage. 

During these years of teaching, a number 
of external factors influenced her life. 
was in these years that thousands upon 
thousands of immigrant Jews found their 
way to the shores of America as a result of 
the promulgation of the Russian anti- 
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Semitic May laws of 1882. Many of them 
came to Baltimore, encountering great dif- 
ficulties because of their lack of language and 
“strange ways of living.” Rabbi Szold, up- 
right and compassionate, opened his home 
as a welcoming center to these Jewish refu- 
gees from czarist Russia. He, too, had fought 
at the age of 19 behind the barricades in 
Vienna. Henrietta, who believed that faith 
must be translated into reality, had faith in 
the potential of these men and women. She 
took the first step to help them “Ameri- 
canize.” With the support of the members 
of the Hebrew Literary Society, she took a 
room above a shop in Gay Street and opened 
a night school in November 1889. 

On the first evening 30 men and women 
enrolled. As the word spread, each succeed- 
ing night more came, and very shortly after, 
with the aid of the Baron de Hirsh Fund, the 
school occupied a whole house on Front 
Street. By 1892 she moved to a still larger 
house on East Baltimore Street and when, 
6 years later (in 1898) the Baltimore Educa- 
tion Authority took over this Russian school, 
there were 5,000 students who had attended 
classes. Christians, Slovak and Czech immi- 
grants attended it as well as Jews. 

Long years later in New York City (on 
Thursday, January 9, 1936), when Mayor 
Fiorella LaGuardia handed Miss Szold the 
certificate citing her for distinguished and 

public service, he hailed her as 
“A distinguished citizen of the world * * * 
who needs no key in the city of New York” 
and said, “You were the pioneer in this 
movement, which resulted first in educating 
the parents to avail themselves of the schools 
for their children. Through that pioneer 
effort, that inspiration, that group of immi- 
grants who came at that time, many, many 
are holding today places of responsibility in 
the commercial, industrial, financial, scien- 
tific, professional, and governmental world. 
I would not be here, perhaps, in 1936 if you 
had not started your work in 1880.” 

In the doing, the doer was enriched. 
Contact with these minorities and with the 
history of persecution and degradation of 
the Jew throughout the centuries, quick- 
ened her mind and spirit to the need for a 
homeland wherein the Jew would be free 
and able to live a life of dignity and 
creativity. And thus she states, “I became 
converted to Zionism at the very moment 
that I realized that it alone supplied my 
bruised, torn, and bloody Nation, my dis- 
tracted Nation with an ideal—an ideal that 
can be embraced by all, no matter what their 
attitude may be to other Jewish questions.” 
She followed through by organizing in 1893 
together withe a group of her immigrant 
friends, the first Zionist Society in Baltimore 
(the Hebras Zion). Little did she know on 
what far path and to what great toil this 
conversion would lead her and how it would 
become the central and dominating motive 
of her life. 


Overlapping her career as a teacher, con- 
fidant and literary secretary for her father, 
was a literary career of her own. At 18, she 
became the Baltimore correspondent of the 
New York Jewish Messenger using the pen 
mame of Sulamith. Delving through the 
back numbers of this newspaper and of the 
columns as saved in her diaries and papers, 
one is astonished at the depth of under- 
standing, at the pungent force and at the 
magnificent literary style in so young a girl. 
The range of topics upon which she wrote 
was amazing, and her deep Jewish roots were 
apparent in all her writings. 

In pursuit of her firm belief that Jews 
must be rooted in Jewish history and tradi- 
tion, she was one of that small company of 
far-seeing men and women who founded the 
Jewish Publication Society of America in 
1888, serving as a volunteer on the publica- 
tions committee. The Jewish Publication 
Society, acting on the principle that an in- 
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digenous, creative, cultural Jewish life must 
be devised for this country, sought to foster 
this end by publishing Jewish classics in 
English and by becoming the lodestone for 
contemporary writers. Miss Henrietta was 
fascinated by what she foresaw as the future 
of this organization and what it could mean 
for the unfolding Jewish life in this coun- 
try. Thus, in 1893, she resigned from teach- 
ing and from the Russian School, said fare- 
well to the religious classes and to her pri- 
vate students and became the professional 
literary secretary of the society and held this 
post for 23 years. She served as editor, 
translator, writer of articles for the Jewish 
encyclopedia. and many learned journals, 
adviser to young people of talent. All the 
early volumes of the American Jewish Year- 
book bear testimony to her editorial skill, 
to her knowledge of languages, and to her 
competence as a translator. 

One of the most magnificent pieces of 
work during this period was the revised 
translation of the “History of the Jews” by 
Heinrich Graetz, in five volumes, with an 
index volume prepared entirely by Henrietta 
Szold, In 1898, volume VI, the index vol- 
ume, made of the whole work not simply 
a history but a Jewish encyclopedia, for 
it is a compilation of events in chronologi- 
cal order. Miss Henrietta devoted herself 
for over a year to this tremendous labor. 
During this period too, there was fruitful 
collaboration with Prof. Louis Ginzberg of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary and she 
was extremely helpful in the translating and 
editing of volumes of his “Legends of the 
Jews.” 

“The Hebrew Journal” commenting on 
one of her lectures entitled, “A Century of 
Jewish Thought” (January 1896) says, “She 
demonstrates that the formation of a visible 
center as the acknowledged home of the 
Jewish people is required for the religion of 
Israel to assert its power and mission in the 
world.” ‘ 

The Journal continues, “With rare knowl- 
edge of the sub‘ect (almost too profound 
for an American woman) Miss Szold exhibits 
the beauties of the modern Hebrew litera- 
ture. * * * (To our knowledge, the most 
learned Jewess in the United States * ° * 
perfectly objective in her reasoning.)” 

Rabbi Szold died in 1902 and Henrietta 
and her mother moved to New York in 1903. 
She became a student—a lady studying 
Talmud—at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America in New York City. She was 
extremely eager to publish her father’s un- 
finished work and thus set about preparing 
herself to become his literary executor. 

While attending the seminary as its first 
woman student, she commuted to Philadel- 
phia to continue her work with the Publica- 
tion Society. Reveling in the intellectual 
stimulation of the great minds at the semi- 
nary, her own horizons widened and she took 
on additional areas of work, which stemmed 
from her manifold interests. Her passion for 
Zion and for Jewish tradition and Hebrew 
as a living language was quickened at this 
time. 

In New York she came into intimate con- 
tact with the Zionist masses as well as with 
its leadership and was impelled to positive 
action. Thus, in 1907, at the request of 
Dr. Judah Leon Magnes, then honorary sec- 
retary of the Federation of American Zion- 
ists, she and a group of young girls organ- 
ized a study circle named the Hadassah 
Study Circle. For the next 2 years they 
studied under ther guidance and became 
familiar with the ideas of the forerunners 
of the Zionist movement. 

Toward the end of 1908 Miss Szold suf- 
fered from ill health and, therefore, she and 
her mother set out in 1909 for a leisurely 
trip to Europe and Palestine. In Palestine 
she saw the living reality of that which she 
had believed in and understood—namely, 
that Zionism was a movement of self- 
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emancipation, “a movement which epito- 


mizes the finest Jewish impulses of the day.” ~ 


Her life took on new meaning and purpose, 

When she returned from her visit abroad, 
she shared with the members of the Hadassah 
Study Group her concern for the mothers 
and children in the Holy Land, where the 
maternal death rate, as well as the death 
rate of the newborn, was shocking. And, 
thus, it came about that on Purim, February 
24, 1912, this study group, meeting in the 
vestry rooms of Temple Emmanuel, declared 
itself “Hadassah,” the New York Chapter of 
the Daughters of Zion, with the motto 
“Aruchat Bat Ami—The Healing of the 
Daughter of My People” (Jeremiah 8: 22), 
and elected Henrietta Szold as its president, 
Hadassah thus started with some 40 mem- 
bers with a twofold purpose—to establish 
and maintain a visiting nursing service in 
Palestine and to foster Jewish and Zionist 
education in the United States. 

The concept of volunteer service which 
was incorporated in the constitution of this 
new group has been a major source of 
strength as the years marched on and the 
organization marched with it. Today Hadas- 
sah, more than 300,000 strong, has become 
@ great movement in Jewish life, securely 
rooted in the American tradition, committed 
to a program of healing, teaching, and re- 
search and youth rehabilitation in a new 
democratic nation in the Middle East, Israel; 
respected and revered wherever men and 
women of good will live. ° 

Justice Brandeis has said, “My life has been 
an analysis of organizations of all kinds, 
From that point of view, I have studied 
Hadassah and I am ready to say that there is 
no organization, political, economic, indus- 
trial, that I would put in the class of 
Hadassah.” 

The twofold purpose shines forth from its 
twin names, “Hadassah Medical Relief Asso- 
ciation” and “Hadassah—The Womens’ Zion- 
ist Organization of America’—ministry of 
healing and service as well as educator of a 
large sector of American Jewry. Today, 
Hadassah represents a magnificent network 
of preventive and curative medicine encir- 
cling a nation and a state, crowned by a 
City of Healing—the Hadassah-Hebrew Uni- 
versity Medical Center, paralleled by an 
equally magnificent womens’ group in the 
United States dedicated not only to its prac- 
tical work in Israel but also to Jewish sur- 
vival. Yesterday, the name “Hadassah” 
meant two nurses to give prenatal and post- 
natal care in a one-room hut in the Old City 
of Jerusalem and a small study circle in New 
York City. Indeed, her hands and her heart 
and her eyes looked to the future that day. 
Purim 1912, may be counted not only as the 
birthday of Hadassah, but also of Miss Szold’s 
life work, for all else was “commentary.” 

In 1916, Miss Szold’s friends, under the 
direction of Judge Julian W. Mack, made it 
financially possible for her to devote all her 
time and talents in the field of volunteer 
service. Therefore, Miss Szold tendered her 
resignation to the Jewish Publication Society 
and turned her energies and talent to the 
field of Zionist work. During World War I, 
as the magnitude of the problem facing 
Jewish life became ever more apparent, a 
Provisional Committee for Zionist Affairs, 
under the chairmanship of Louis D. Brandeis, 
to aid Jews abroad, was set up in America. 
Henrietta Szold became a member of the 
executive committee. When the pleas came 
from Europe for medical relief as well as 
other aid, and as the appalling situation of 
the Jews in Palestine became apparent, the 
provisional committee turned to Henrietta 
Szold and Hadassah to organize such assist- 
ance for the Jewish community of Palestine. 
Hadassah, then an organization of 47 chap- 
ters and 4,000 members, accepted the re- 
sponsibility of organizing, fi and dis- 
patching a medical unit to Palestine. Thus, 
on June 11, 1918, the first American Zionist 
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medical unit to Palestine set out from New 
York harbor in a British ship. This mission 
was composed of 45 doctors, nurses, sani- 
tarians and administrative personnel, and 
arrived in Jaffa on August 17, 1918. 

While Miss Szold labored to set up this 
mission, the Balfour Declaration was issued. 
Thus, “The medical unit was an advance 
guard of the builders * * * and became 
the advance and seminal instrument for a 
modern State with model health facilities 
and achievements.” 

In this first planning, her concern for to- 
morrow and her understanding that tomor- 
row must be built on the work of today, was 
evident. She believed in discipline, work 
and building, and communicated this to all 
who came into her orbit. “I see no sense in 
any movement which is not built up slowly, 
bit by bit.” 

Hadassah built slowly, bit by bit, under 
her guidance and direction, accepting the 
challenge of today, planning for the tomor- 
row that inevitably becomes today. From 
its very beginnings, Miss Szold taught that 
there are no frontiers to medicine and that 
all creeds and groups should be served. This 
has remained Hadassah’s credo, 

In 1920, in her 60th year, Henrietta Szold 
started her life anew. She went to Palestine 
to take her part in the medical program 
which Hadassah had taken on as its obliga- 
tion in the building of a new nation. She 
remained in that land for a quarter of a cen- 
tury of unremitting work and awe-inspir- 
ing achievement. On May 10, 1944, she wrote 
to a cherished friend, “I have a great long- 
ing to visit America once more * * * I long 
for the Maryland woods. I long for an 
American autumn. I long—but dare I hope, 
with a war that must be won, no matter how 
long it lasts.” She died in Jerusalem the 
following February 1945, without seeing the 
Maryland woods again, 

The breadth of vision, the capacity for 
seeing the one step ahead, gave her the un- 
derstanding that a healthy baby, & normal 
child, must be given proper education and 
training and so her interest angled out to 
include all the needs of the Yishuv (Jewish 
community of Palestine) in the fields of ed- 
ucation, social welfare, vocational educa- 
tion, as well as in health. In 1927, the 
Zionist Congress elected her to the Palestine 
Zionist Executive and she because the di- 
rector of education and health. In 1931, she 
was elected a member of the Vaad Leumi 
(the Jewish National Council in Palestine) 
and was appointed director of social wel- 
fare and she set out to organize the central 
bureau for social work for the whole country. 
She wrote, “When I came to Palestine I 
acted as though I were an expert on medical 
affairs. Fate made me pretend to be an 
expert in educational affairs in 1927 and 
now in 1931, having passed the Psalmist’s 
turn of year, I dare go into another field in 
which to expertize is imperative.” 


The circle of her life had almost come full 
round, but not yet, not until that day in 
1933 when she unpacked her trunks and 
knew that she would not return to live out 
her last days in the city of her birth, her 
beloved Baltimore. For in 1933 she had said 
her goodbys, had packed her few belongings, 
and had set her feet on a path to fulfill her 
heart’e desire of ending her life amid the 
fields of her birthplace and in the bosom of 
her beloved family. But in that year came 
the accession of Hitler to power and once 
again her life took on new dimensions. She 
who had started as a teacher and as the 
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friend of the newcomer into America, found 
herself again in the field of youth education 
and integration of immigrants. 

German Jewry, in its anguish and effort 
to save its youth, had organized a movement 
called Judische Jugendhilfe and they and 
the Central Bureau for the Settlement of 
German Jews under the Jewish Agency, 
turned to Miss Szold to direct the work of 
receiving the young people, of integrating 
them in Palestine, and of giving them the 
opportunity for training and citizenship. 
In October 1933 Miss Szold went to London, 
as Palestine’s representative, to attend a 
conference discussing ways of meeting the 
crisis facing Jewish life. En route she wrote 
to a friend, “Last spring I determined to cut 
loose from Palestine and return to America 
for my remaining years, to be coddled by my 
sisters. Hitler disposed otherwise. I should 
have felt like a renegade if I had not re- 
mained to do my bit.” From London she 
went to Berlin to make her plans. 

On February 19, 1934, the first group of 
Youth Aliyah boys and girls arrived in Haifa 
Harbor aboard the Martha Washington. 
Henrietta Szold was there to welcome each 
one, to talk of their home and their parents, 
to bid them Shalom, and to take them to 
their new home at Ein Harod, a kibbutz in 
Palestine. Slowly they came, and then fast- 
er and faster, the children and youth, as each 
year brought its own story of increased Jew- 
ish suffering. Each year brought new groups 
from various lands; from the concentration 
camps when they were opened up; from the 
partisan ranks; from the homes of foster 
parents who had taken them in; from the 
Orient and Arab countries; from lands num- 
bering more than 70. 

Now as plans are being made to mark the 
centennial of her birth in December 1960, 
the figures of World Youth Aliyah show that 
100,000 children and youth should have come 
into Israel by that date. One million Jew- 
ish children cruelly done to death in the 
years of the Hitler massacre; 100,000 chil- 
dren—untold generations—to balance that 
awful score. The sages have said, “He who 
saves one life saves the generations.” 

One of the beacons of Jerusalem in the 
1940’s was the light that burned‘in her room 
at the Eden Hotel—a source of comfort and 
hope for all who passed that way during the 
dark days of the Hitler holocaust. In her 
own words, she described her workday to a 
friend, “My day extends from 4:30 in the 
morning until 12 at night and I am kept 
busy all the hours.” Once when asked by a 
dear friend how was it possible to work, this 
way, she answered: “There are two reasons: 
one, I keep the Sabbath; and two, my cast- 
iron stomach.” A spiritual and physical 
blending. She went on to explain that Fri- 
day, when she lit her candles, she put aside 
all business and turned toward the delight of 
the Sabbath, renewing her forces for the 
work of the coming week. 


Through all these years of service for the 
Yishuv, a vision was born in her mind and 
heart, germinating slowly, but one which 
developed towards a logical conclusion; 
namely, that there must be established in 
this new land a children’ bureau compa- 
rable to that of the United States or of Switz- 
erland. It must be an organization with the 
authority, the technical knowledge and the 
purpose of delving into various social prob- 
lems attendant on the care, training, and 
future of the child as he grew into a mature 
and conscientious citizen. 

She wished that a national fund similar to 
the great instruments of Israel’s redemp- 
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tion—another national Keren, this time a 
Keren Hayeled, be set up. Thus, on her 8ist 
birthday, December 21, 1941, the Mosad 
Szold, Keren Leman Hayeled v’Hanoar, or the 
Henrietta Szold Foundation for Child and 


of social work, social welfare and youth work, 
It is indeed “Miss Szold’s legacy and con- 
science, a project for this and future gen- 
erations.” 

Today, we who love and revere her may not 
visit her last resting place on the Mount of 
Olives, for it is in Jordan territory. But we 
meet her in every corner of the Holy City 
and the Holy Land, on the docks of Haifa 
where she greeted the first group of Youth 
Aliyah boys and girls; in the City of Beer- 
sheba, which the genius of Hadassah helped 
to grow from a primitive market point in the 
desert to a city of 40,000 people; in Safad, in 
Tel Aviv, in Tiberias, where the former 
Hadassah Hospitals tell something of the 
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girls studying sewing and homemaking. The 
ideas of education, social welfare and child 
guidance, which are now an integral part of 
an orderly democratic state, were born in 
the mind and heart of Henrietta Szold and 
became reality through her stubborn will, 
matchless integrity, and ceaseless activity. 

How does one conclude this paper? For 
her who spanned centuries and crossed con- 
tinents in her life and her work, there is no 
such word as conclusion. 


October 1917, in memory of a beloved friend, 
(Hortense Guggenheimer Moses) : 

“To such as she was we say no farewell. 
The harmony of their being has stolen inte 
the fiber of our consciousness. In we 
are what we are because they have lived. 
In part we do what we do and as we do it, 
because they have done as they did. Re- 
membering what they were and what they 
did, what she was and what she did, we con- 
secrate our lives to life—life—full, complete, 
harmonious.” 





The Challenge of Higher Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, while 
all of us are concerned—and rightly so— 
with the quantity and quality of sec- 
ondary education in this country, we 
must also pay increasing attention to the 
onrushing problems involved in provid- 
ing college training for our young people. 
According to reliable statistics, enroll- 
ment in institutions of higher learning 
will more than double within the next 
10 years. 

















principal dilemma posed by this 
avalanche of college students is how to 
a dimunition in the quality of 
tion provided. This problem 
many others involved in the forth- 
crisis in our colleges was ably dis- 
recently by Dr. Homer D. Bab- 
Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
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a speech at Sidwell Friends School 
in Washington, Dr. Babbidge voiced 
eloquent plea for greater public inter- 
est in the challenge of higher education, 
and pointed out the need for insuring 
that more and more of our young people 
receive college training. He said, “So- 
ciety as a whole needs more people with 
education beyond high school,” and I 
thoroughly agree, Mr. President. 

Dr. Babbidge dealt with the need_ to 
take steps now to meet the coming tidal 
wave in higher education. While it is, of 


course, true that much of the financial 
backing needed for this great effort must 
come from private individuals and or- 


ganizations, some help must be provided 
by governmental units at the Federal and 
State level. I am convinced that the 
Federal Government must more thor- 
oughly explore means to assist in meet- 
ing the crisis in higher education. 

There are a number of proposals now 
before Congress, several of which I have 
sponsored, to provide Federal help in 
this great cause. I am hopeful action 
will be forthcoming beforé long on these 
means to stimulate and encourage Amer- 
ica’s response to the need for improved 
quality and quantity in our institutions 
of higher learning. 

Mr. President, the sooner we respond 
to the challenge outlined in Dr. Bab- 
bidge’s address, the easier it will be to 
answer it. As he notes— 

We are either going to do what needs doing, 
or we will relegate education to a lesser place 
in our national way of life. 


And I might add, Mr. President, that if 
we do demote education in our national 
scale of values, we will be dooming Amer- 
ica to a secondary place in the family of 
nations. 

So that all my colleagues and a wider 
readership can benefit from Dr. Bab- 
bidge’s cogent remarks, I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts appearing in the 
Washington Post be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 5, 1960] 
THe Cominc Crisis In Our COLLEGES 
(By Mr. Homer D. Babbidge, Jr.) 

(Excerpted from an address delivered re- 
cently by the U.S. Assistant Commissioner 
of Education at Sidwell Friends School.) 

The most widely and confidently forecast 
tidal wave in all history is not a metero- 
logical but an educational one. Based on 
accurate population data—the young people 
are already in school—it is estimated that 
demand for college enrollment will double 
within the next decade. This is a forecast 
fraught with significance for the Nation. 

It seems to me that there are three possible 
basic courses of action that we can, as & 
Nation, contemplate: 


aye 
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1. We can turn away a larger number of 
applicant students at the college doors, mak- 
ing it relatively more difficult for an indi- 
vidual to get a college education. 

2. We can increase educational resources 
to accommodate the numbers. 

8. We can accommodate the numbers with- 
out a commensurate increase in resources, 
with a consequent decline in the quality. 

This last course of action impresses me, 
I am afraid, as the course most likely to be 
followed by the American people, and at the 
same time the most frightening course. I 
regret to say that there is a worrisome 
amount of evidence that through lack of 
concern and lack of action, we are in danger 
of paying for growth in higher education by 
cheapening the product. 

Parents are, individually, much concerned 
about the quality of the education their own 
children are likely to receive. But there is 
always the danger that parents will be con- 
cerned only for the fate of their own chil- 
dren, and that they will be lured into believ- 
ing that they may be able to shoehorn their 
children into an institution that is miracu- 
lously able to maintain the quality of its 
instruction in the face of enrollment de- 
mands. 

That is dangerous thinking in the case of 
individual families, but it is even more 60 


for society at es 

Let me enter a plea that you make com- 
mon cause with other parents in this mat- 
ter; that you be as concerned with the dilu- 
tion of higher education in the large as I 
know you are concerned about it in the case 
of your own sons and daughters. Frankly, 
the kind of diminution of quality that I fear 
will be epidemic in nature; no institution 
and no family will be immune. I believe 
that only through concerted community ef- 
fort can we have any protection, singly or as 
a society. 

There is a specious appeal to the idea that 
we can keep the educational standard high 
by practicing higher education on a narrower 
segment of society. I think that it (would 
be a false economy. In the first place, it 
may be your son or daughter who gets select- 
ed out. But more importantly, we must real- 
ize that a college education is increasingly 
a standard component of self-fulfillment in 
our society, and that self-fulfillment is an 
ideal too important in our way of life to be 
cast off for reasons of economy. And then, 
too, we need more people with college train- 
ing—society as a whole needs them. 

In my view the only honest and socially 
constructive response we can make to the so- 
called tidal wave is to prepare for it; pre- 
pare for it by building the facilities and 
training the faculties that are required to 
accommodate increased numbers of students. 
That preparation will come high. Our phys- 
ical plant needs alone in the next decade 
may run to $20 billion—and our present rate 
of construction would provide only about 
half that. In the area of faculty needs we 
face a troubling production problem: with 
needs for new staff rising, during the next 
decade, to 40,000 or 50,000 a year we are cur- 
rently producing less than 5,000 Ph.D.’s a 
year who go into college work. 

The decision to put much more effort and 
much more money into higher education is 
a hard one. The alternatives are easier, and 


unless I am mistaken, you will be hearing 


an increasing number of elaborate rational- 
izations designed to make the easy solutions 
seem sound. I believe there are economies 
that can be effected in our higher educa- 
tional enterprise, and I think we can do a 
better job of seeing to it that those who go 
to college are those who will most benefit 
from the experience; but neither is going to 
let us off the hook of decision. We are 
either going to do what needs doing, or we 
will relegate education to a lesser place in 
our national way of life. 
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Address by Philip McCallum, Administra- 
tor of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, Before the National Limestone In- 
stitute, Washington, D.C., January 20, 
1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the best summaries of the active role 
which the Small Business Administration 
is playing in today’s economy was given 
by Mr. Philip McCallum before the Na- 
tional Limestone Institute at its annual 
meeting in Washington earlier this year. 

Because I have a great deal’of confi- 
dence in the value of the Small Business 
Administration in bolstering the back- 
bone of every community—the small 
businessman—under unanimous consent 
I insert Mr. McCallum’s remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. His address 
follows: 

I am happy to have the opportunity to 
meet today with you members of the Na- 
tional Limestone Institute, and your guests, 
to explain the services of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Your president, Robert Koch, has assured 
me that most of the members of this insti- 
tute are small, independent operators. In 
addition, I am well aware of the value of 
the products and services you have to offer. 
You are playing a vital part in the improv- 
ing of our highway system, and equally as 
important is your production of agricultural 
limestone which does much to maintain the 
fertility of our farms. 

Yours is an essential industry, and I have 
no doubt that in the years ahead you will 
continue to play an important role in our 
national economy. 

Newspapers and magazines recently had a 
good deal to say about the “fabulous six- 
ties” which we have just entered. The mar- 
velous advances of the past few years are 
well known to, all of us—atomic energy, 
space exploration, new products, new ma- 
chines, new methods of doing just about 
everything under the sun. 

But marvelous as these recent advances 
have been we are told that they are as noth- 
ing when compared to the promise of the 
next decade. And, indeed, it is not difficult 
to envision that this will be so. 

Already, as a result of rocket and space 
research, industry is offered a wide range 
of new materials, light in weight, durable, 
and highly resistant to friction. 

We have no sooner become used to the 
marvels of electronic computers, when we 
are told that in a few years we may well 
have available machines, perhaps no larger 
than a cigar box, that will approach human 
thinking processes. 

Today, as every businessman knows, time 
and space are of increasing importance. To 
our forebearers, time moved slowly, sedately, 
leaving plenty of time for reflection, for dee 
cisionmaking, for correcting mistakes be- 
fore the mistakes became important. 

Now, time is packed full of action. More 
people have more things to do than they 
can find time in which to accomplish them, 
We are even more aware of the telescoping 
of space. Experimental airplanes have been 
flown at speeds of 1,400 miles an hour—but 
that was a few months ago. Perhaps that 
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gpeed has been exceeded by now, I do not 
know. I do know that there has been spec- 
ulation of aircraft speeds in the near future 
of perhaps 4,000 miles per hour. We can 
move today between continents in less time 
than it took our fathers to travel from one 
county to the next. 

Within this shrinking world of time and 
space, is it any wonder that the bubiness- 
man has increasing problems of administra- 
tion and operation, affecting not only him- 
self, his employees, his sources of supply, 
but his customers as well? 

Today, more than at any time in the 
past, the owner or manager of a business 
must keep up with changes in technology. 
Lacking that kind of knowledge, he will soon. 
fall behind in the competitive race. To run 
and win that race in a time of rapid socio- 
logical changes, he must know about, or 
himself introduce, new and improved prod- 
ucts, and new and up-to-date methods of 
production and distribution. With the 
consumer ready, and often eager to spend 
his money on a large variety of goods, the 
businessman cannot stand.still. If he does, 
he will surely do himself irreparable harm. 

One would hardly recognize the machinery 
used today in manufacturing as compared 
to even 20 years ago. Continued investment 
of capital has brought automatic control of 
looms, lathes, drill presses, cutting tools, 
oil refining processes, and countless other 
operations. The flow of materials, the test- 
ing of materials and components, the sior- 
age of parts, and even the whole operation 
of assembly lines can now be controlled by 
magnetic tapes or by one or two skilled 
operators. 

Change is the order of the day; radical 
change, often swift and unexpected. And 
change appears certain to dominate our lives 
in the years ahead. 

The businessman who is going to succeed 
in the fabulous sixties will be the business- 
man who anticipates the changes that lie 
ahead and prepares for them. 

Certainly these are prosperous times now, 
and all the predictions for 1960 that I have 
seen forecast a further expansion in our 
economy, with the gross national product 
surging past the $500 billion mark for the 
first time in history. 

We in the Small Business Administra- 
tion are concerned with the welfare of the 
Nation’s 4 million small firms. We have de- 
veloped a number of programs to help the 
small firms with their various problems, so 
they can keep up in the parade of progress 
and help strengthen the Nation’s economy. 

One of the common problems of small 
firms, particularly of small firms that are 
expanding or trying to expand, is the short- 
age of term financing. To help meet this 
need, the Small Business Administration has 
developed a program of financial assistance. 
We think this is a very effective program. 
Since the start of the program in September 
1953 we have approved more than 18,000 in- 
dividual loans totaling more than $850 mil- 
lion to aid small firms. 

Perhaps the best way to explain this pro- 
gram to you is to give you in some detail the 
| story of one such loan we recently approved 
to a small firm engaged in crushing, hauling, 
and placing limestone rock on highways, 
and crushing and spreading agricultural 
lime for farmers. 

The proprietor of this small firm visited 
one of our branch offices and told this 
story: He and his brother had organized the 
firm about 15 years before and they had 
done very well. They had about 35 em- 
Ployees and their net sales were about $300,- 
000 a year. 

In ‘order to keep up with technological 
| Progress, the firm has been obliged to go 
Tather heavily into debt to purchase crush- 
ers, pulverizers, shovels, trucks, and other 
equipment. 
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Profits were also reduced by the necessity 
to make large set-asides for depreciation of 
equipment. 

The proprietor’s basic problem was this: 
In order to improve the efficiency of oper- 
ations and handle an increased volume of 
business, he would have to spend an addi- 
tional $55,000 for new equipment. The 
equipment needed consisted of a link-belt 
shovel costing $10,000; a jaw crusher cost- 
ing $20,000; and a roll crusher costing $25,- 
000. 
He had been to his bank to discuss the 
problem with his banker. The banker ex- 
plained that he was already helping the 
firm finance its past purchases of equipment 
and was helping with the firm’s short-term 
financing and that was about as much as he 
could do at this time. 

However, he suggested that the proprietor 
visit the Small Business Administration. He 
said his bank would be glad to consider a 
participation loan in cooperation with the 
SBA, 


Accordingly, the proprietor of this firm 
had prepared the necessary financial records 
and he was now asking what help the Small 
Business Administration would be able to 
provide. 

The financial specialist was impressed with 
the operation of this business. He noted that 
the management was experienced, compe- 
tent, and well regarded in the community; 
he noted that the equipment the firm owned 
was maintained in very good condition and 
was checked regularly; the firm maintained 
a complete set of books and its future pros- 
pects appeared very good. 

Accordingly, in a short while the SBA was 
able to approve a loan of $87,000 to this 
small firm-—$55,000 to purchase the needed 
new equipment, and the remaining $32,000 
to pay off chattel mortgages on machinery 
and equipment previously purchased. 

The loan was to be repaid in monthly 
installments over a period of 7 years. The 
bank agreed to take a 25-percent share of 
the loan, and to service the loan for the 
SBA. The interest was set at 5 percent. 

I have given you details of this loan, 
because it is typical of the way the Small 
Business Administration operates. When we 
are convinced that the management is cap- 
able, the collateral adequate, and there is 
a@ good prospect for future earnings from 
which the loan can be repaid, the applicant 
stands a good chance of receiving financial 
help from this Agency. 

In this case, the firm purchased the new 
equipment, expanded its operations, hired 15 
additional employees, and at last report it 
was getting along very well. 

Small businesses are eligible for SBA loans 
for these purposes: Business construction, 
conversion or expansion; the purchase of 
equipment, facilities, machinery, supplies or 
materials, or for working capital. 

There are two types of Small Business Ad- 
ministration business loans—participation 
and direct.’ In a participation loan, the 
agency joins with a bank or other private 
lending institution in a loan to a small busi- 
ness concern. In a direct loan, there is no 
participation by a private lender—the loan 
is made entirely and directly by the SBA to 
the borrower. 

By law the agency cannot make a direct 
loan if a bank or other private lending in- 
stitution will join with it in a loan. The 
amount which may be borrowed from the 
Small Business Administration depends upon 
how much is needed for the intended pur- 
poses of the loan. maximum amount 


which the agency may have outstanding to 
any one borrower is $350,000. This maxi- 
mum applies to the agency’s share of a par- 
ticipation loan and to a direct SBA loan. 
So much for our financial assistance pro- 
gram. Let us now turn to another program 
we have for heiping small firms obtain 
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needed equity capital through the establish-. 
ment of privately owned small business in- 
vestment companies, 

Under the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958, the Small Business Administration 
licenses, regulates and may provide finaucial 
assistance to privately owned small business 
investment companies. These companies in 
turn make equity-type and long-term fi- 
nancing available to small business concerns. 

Before it can begin operations under the 
act, a company must be licensed by the SBA 
and must have paid-in capital and surplus 
of at least $300,000. However, in order to 
enable a company to get started, the SBA 
is authorized to purchase subordinated de- 
bentures from the company up to a maxi- 
mum amount of $150,000. 

As a further step to encourage the forma- 
tion and growth of these new sources of 
equity-type and long-term funds for small 
business, the Small Business Administration 
may also make loans to an investment com- 
Pany, up to 50 percent of the company’s 
paid-in capital and surplus. The invest- 
ment. company also may borrow from pri- 
vate sources, subject to conditions prescribed 
by the SBA. 

The Small Business Investment. Act also 
authorized the Small Business Administra- 
tion to make loans to State and local devel- 
opment companies to help them assist small 
businesses of their areas. 

So far the Small Business Administration 
has licensed 67 small business investment. 
com, es. We expect that before long 
there will be at least one such investment, 
company organized in each of the larger 
cities throughout the country and that these 
investmet companies will become an impor- 
tant source of financing for small business 
concerns. 

Let us turn now to another service of the. 
Small Business Administration—disaster 
loans: 

Loans are made in storm, flood and other 
major disaster areas to help repair or rebuild 
homes, businesses and nonprofit institu- 
tions, and to help replace lost furnishings 
or business machinery, equipment and 
inventory. 

Loans are made in drought or excessive 
rainfall disaster areas to help small business. 
concerns suffering substantial economic in- 
jury to overcome this injury and to continue 
in business until the disaster conditions end. 

A small business concern may be con- 
sidered for an SBA disaster loan provided it 
has suffered substantial economic injury be- 
cause of a drought or excessive rainfall in 
its area, and provided the President or the 
Secretary of Agriculture has declared the 
area a major disaster area because of the 
drought or excessive rainfall. 

The Small Business Administration has 
approved nearly 2,000 disaster loans for ap- 
proximately $95 million. 

Another of our services is helping small 
firms who wish to sell their products or serv- 
ices to the Government. This is an im- 
portant program because, as you know, the 
U.S. Government is the largest purchaser of 
goods and services in the world. 

In the Small Business Act, Congress stated 
its intention that “a fair proportion of the 
total purchases and contracts for property 
and services for the Government (including, 
but not limited to, contracts for mainte- 
nance, repair, and construction) be placed 
with small business enterprises,” and that “a 
fair proportion of the total sales of Govern- 
ment property be made to such enterprises.” 

The agency’s regional offices maintain 
inventories or listings of the productive fa- 
cilities of small firms in their areas, and use 
them to refer prime contract and subcon- 
tract opportunities to firms which can fur- 
nish the needed products or services. 

The SBA’s field offices serve as a meeting 
point for Government prime contractors and 
other business concerns in need of subcon- 
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tractors and small firms which have the re- 
quired facilities. 

The SBA helps small business concerns to 
undertake research and development work, 
including work for the Government, and to 
obtain the benefits of research and 

t. 

The Small Business Administration has 

developed programs with major Government 

es under which purchases 
are set aside to be made from small busi- 
ness, and bidding for the contracts is limited 
to small business concerns. 

The SBA has arranged cooperative small 
business set-aside programs with the De- 
partment of Defense, the General Services 
Administration, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Veterans’ Administration, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department of 
the Interior, and the Post Office Department. 

Small Business Administration representa- 
tives are assigned to the larger purchasing 
offices of these agencies to review proposed 
purchases with their purchasing officials and 
to reserve suitable ones for award to small 
business. The decision to set aside for small 
business all or part of a hase, or class 
of purchase, is made jointly by the SBA and 
the purchasing agency. 

Under this program, nearly 80,000 prime 
Government contracts have been awarded to 
small firms, and these contract awards 
amount to more than $3 billion. 

The Small Business Administration also 
assists small business concerns with their 
management problems; helps small business 
owners and managers strengthen their man- 
agement skills and learn of new and im- 

business practices; and finances re- 
search into the problems of small businesses. 

As part of this program, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration arranges with colleges, 
universities and State agencies for research 
and studies concerning the financing and 
operation of small business en So 
far we have made individual grants to ‘edu- 
cational institutions in each of the 50 States, 
the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

The grants range from $7,000 to the maxi- 
mum permitted by law, $40,000. These stud- 
ies, when they are completed, will be wide- 
ly distributed and we believe they will be 
of great value to small business enterprises. 

As part of its educational program among 
the small business concerns of the Nation, 
the SBA cosponsors with educational insti- 
tutions administrative management courses 
designed to help businessmen fill the gaps 
in their knowledge and experience by acquir- 
ing a better grasp of overall business admin- 
istration. 

Since 1954, the SBA has cosponsored 653 
management courses at 255 educational in- 
stitutions, and the courses have been at- 
tended by more than 20,000 business own- 
ersand managers. They pay the cost through 
their tuitions. 

We also publish several series of manage- 
ment and technical publications of value to 
established or prospective operators of small 
business concerns, These are: 

Management Aids for Small Manufacturers, 
a series designed to supply needed informa- 
tion on sound business administration in 
small plants. 

Small Marketers Aids, which are leaflets 
intended for owners and operators of small 
retail, wholesale and service enterprises. 

Technical Aids for Small Manufacturers, 
a series designed for use by operators of 
small plants, discuss significant develop- 
ments in such fields as materials, processes, 
equipment and maintenance. 

The Small Business Management Series 
consists of booklets which cover important 
management subjects, and normally are pre- 
pared on a contract basis by recognized au- 
thorities in the fields covered. 

The Starting and Managing Series, a new 
type of publication, will provide information 
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on starting and managing different types 
of small business concerns. 

From this brief outline, it is apparent I 
believe, the Small Business Administration 
has developed a wide and effective program 
for aiding small firms. 

In these prosperous times businesses of 
all kinds, small or large, have an unprece- 
dented opportunity to expand their prod- 
ucts and services and help provide new jobs 
and new opportunities. 

Business is on the upsurge. The Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board says that 
the Nation is going to continue to have a 
rapid rise in the standard of living, due 
to technological progress, a growing popu- 
lation, a very high rate of income, and large 
capital investments by industry. 

Thus we have in our great Nation assur- 
ance of further economic growth and a solid 
foundation upon which we can build our 
future. All the signs indicate to me that 
alert, farseeing companies will find exciting 
opportunities for growth and prosperity. 





The Last Days of J. Ernest Wilkins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
appearing in a recent issue of Ebony 
magazine, written by Simeon Booker, en- 
titled “The Last Days of J. Ernest Wil- 
kins.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THe Last Days or J. ERNEST WiLKIns—A 
Victim OF POLITICAL BICKERING, UNBEND- 
ING FicuTer Dres A LONELY MAN 


(By Simeon Booker) 


On a balmy spring day 2 years ago in the 
Nation’s Capital, the son of a poor Methodist 
minister who rose to become Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, the highest Government post 
ever held by a Negro, grimly set out to write 
@ letter of resignation to President Eisen- 
hower. For J. Ernest Wilkins, the admin- 
istration’s most celebrated Negro appointee 
and internationally known because of his 
position, the decision was heart rending. 
He had failed in the one job he wanted so 
badly, in which he had worked so hard 
to succeed. 

Somehow, he did not write the letter—at 
that time. Perhaps, because of his objec- 
tions to the methods used to oust him or 
because he felt he still could perform in a 
manner satisfactory to his superiors, he de- 
layed the ordeal. The postponement, ac- 
cording to intimates, exposed the soft- 
voiced, gentle “prince of a man” to a hectic, 
bitter campaign against him and probably 
nee the end of his life—only 10 months 

ter. 

In those months, however, the 64-year-old 
Phi Beta Kappa from the University of Tli- 
nois and a pacesetter for a brilliant family 
demdonstrated a courage and perseverance 
seldom seen in U.S. politics. The man whom 
some Negroes described earlier as “ultra- 
conservative,” launched a one-man battle 
that reached the White House level and 
ended in the pitiable death of “a broken- 
hearted Christian.” Little has been written 
about the stormy episodes that capped his 
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spectacular career, Only in recent months 
have intimates startd to discuss the fateful 
disaster of the man dubbed “The Puritan 
of Mahogany Row” and worshiped as the 
administration’s headline race figure. The 
talk is reviving the memory of the former 
Chicago lawyer and could well give him the 
rightful and lasting place he deserves in civil 
rights. 

When he was appointed to the subcabinet 
post in 1954 by President Eisenhower, Wil. 
kins became the ranking Negro in a torrid, 
fast-moving, protocol-conscious Nation’s 
Capital. He calmly accepted the honor, 
courteously rejected the frills and trim- 
mings, A staunch Methodist churchman, 
he steered away from drinking, smoking, 
cursing, even turned social invitations down 
by the score. He made it clear from the 
start that his goal was carrying out his 
duties. Without press conferences or inter- 
views, he regularly (though unwillingly) 
made news, becoming the first Negro to sit 
in on a cabinet session, head a U.S. dele- 
gation to International Labor Office meet- 
ings in-Europe and Cuba. 

But the buildup became a nightmare 4 
years later that worried the architects of 
administration policy: How could they fire a 
Negro VIP whom they publicized so much? 
Especially since the country had been told 
that he had done a tremendous job. 

What are the factors that provoked Wilkins 
to consider resignation? There was 
hension from the beginning in labor circles 
as to his qualifications for a post that dealt 
with international labor relations. Wilkins 
had no previous experience tn labor, didn’t 
talk the language, and, as one labor leader 
said: “He didn’t know the difference between 
the AFL and CIO and just couldn’t get on 
the level with working people.” A man dedi- 
cated to what he believed was right, Wilkins 
was firm once he adopted a course. He took 
little advice, had few friends in labor areas 
and worked almost independently. Said one 
Negro laborite: “There were a lot of us who 
wanted to see him make good, but he never 
picked up the phone and called. And hé 
never stopped by.” Yet, despite this criti- 
cism, department officials admitted that 
Wilkins learned the ropes and within months 
was making a record on the job. He was at- 
claimed for his speeches to worldwide dele- 
gations of labor leaders, instituted exchange 
programs, developed a labor program in 
Africa. Said one: “When he made up his 
mind, he went all of the way.” 

Even though racism was not a factor in his 
predicament, it lurked in the shadows. Deep 
down, Wilkins was an uncompromising cru- 
sader. Here is an incident one labor leader 
related: When Wilkins led the delegatich to 
Switzerland in 1957, a Russian’ took the floor 
at the ILO confab and in a rousing speech 
attacked the United States as a country 
spawning people such as Mississippi Senator 
JAMES EASTLAND. An American delegate 
turned to Wilkins, their leader, and urged 
him to‘object on the grounds that what the 
speaker was saying wasn’t germaine to the 
labor issue. Retorted Wilkins: “He’s telling 
the truth, isn’t he?” Wilkins refused to step 
in and another American did, finally getting 
the chairman to silence the speaker. Said 
the labor leader: “Wilkins just was too hon- 
est, too sincere to realize his role as &@ 
diplomat.” 

During the fall of 1957, Labor Department 
Secretary James P. Mitchell, according to 
reliable sources, indicated that he was dis- 
pleased with Wilkins’ role as head of the 80- 
person staff which handled relations with 
labor leaders in 79 countries. He told some 
aids that he “realized he made a mistake” in 
appointing Wilkins, but wanted to help him 
find another unique job. To gradually ease 


Wilkins out, he had the White House ap- ~ 


point him as the only race member of the 
newly formed Civil Rights Commission. But’ 
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Wilkins refused to quit, delayed his resigna- 
tion and fell victim to a humiliating inci- 
dent—and a heart attack. 

Scheduled to lead his fourth ILO dele- 
gation to Europe in May of 1958, he packed 
his bags and canceled speaking engagements. 
Then, he got word he would be left home. 
The decision unnerved him and 3 days later, 
after the delegation departed, a secretary 
rushed into his office to find him groping at 
his desk, gasping that he could not see. He 
had suffered a heart attack. Rushed to 
Walter Reed Hospital, he was confined 3 
months, losing his sight for a while. It was 
first feared that the heart attack had blinded 
Wilkins permanently. 

For weeks, his life hung in the balance. 
His faithful wife, Lucille, stayed at his side 
but, like her husband, refused to summon 
outside help. Said a Negro Republican: “If 
we'd just known what was going on, we 
could have helped. But Wilkins was a self- 
reliant man.” 

Still ailing, Wilkins returned to his office 
where he found the pressures for his ouster 
at an all-time high. Newspapers hinted cor- 
rectly that his successor would be 31-year- 
old George C. Lodge, son of the U.N, Am- 
bassador. There was little work for Wilkins: 
he was stripped of responsibility and accord- 
ing to office help, he “merely shuffled papers 
all day.” The man whom the GOP formerly 
headlined was a “forgotten man” without 
services of a full-time secretary. Crippled 
somewhat by the heart attack, he fought on, 
trying to retain his post. A year or so be- 
fore, when he broke his leg in a fall in Flint, 
Mich., he astonished employees by hobbling 
to work in a cast—so enthusiastic was he 
about the job. This never-say-die spirit 
flourished and won the admiration and silent 
help of numerous white and Negro em- 
ployees. 

As the first Negro subcabineteer, Wilkins 
endeared himself early to staffers. He was 
responsible for the first Negro secretaries 
to accompany oyersea Labor Department 
delegations and the appointment of top race 
aides in his section. It is said that even 
while walking down halls, he noticed all- 
white sections and complained to personnel. 
Yet, his own secretary was white and he 
made no effort to replace her. With use 
of a limousine, Wilkins often drove his own 
car and even ate in the public cafeteria in 
his building in preference to the exclusive 
executive dining room. 

As resignation rumors persisted, rominent 
Methodist Church men offered their services 
to the defense of their first Negro president 
of the judicial council (the church’s supreme 
court). But Wilkins turned them down. 
When it came to services, Wilkins’ creed was 
“Believe in yourself and march forward.” 
Said a friend: “He would charge into a lion’s 
den and not know how to get out.” Said 
another: “He knew church politics but he 
was lost when they hit from behind in na- 
tional politics.” 

During the next weeks, Wilkins was the 
loneliest person in the building. No longer 
did he have communication with Labor Sec- 
retary Mitchell who wrapped his arm about 
him at the initial press confab. No more 
Was he considered a man on the team. Aids 
said Wilkins prayed, read the Bible in his 
Office, but that there was little relief. Aids 
for White House Chief Sherman Adams and 
Vice President Nixon tried to arr meet- 
ings with their bosses to discuss the matter, 
but Wilkins spurned them. Said he: “The 
President appointed me and I want him to 
hear my case.” 

This attitude surprised the professional 
politicians. Never before had a colored man 
refused to talk to the Vice President or chief 
White Houes aid and stood his ground so 
firm, refusing to compromise on principle. 
When the conference, with President Eisen- 
hower was arranged, Wilkins ducked in a 
Side door of the White House and talked 
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face to face with the man who had up- 
rooted him from his successful 35-year law 
practice. But the President was firm; 
Wilkins had to go because Labor Secretary 
James Mitchell had the right to appoint his 
top aids. Still, the President would find 
another job of equal importance. Wilkins 
replied that he would think it over. 

When he left the White House, reporters 
said the soft-spoken, humble man had tears 
in his eyes. He did. But he wasn’t crying. 
Since the heart attack, his eyes watered and 
he constantly had to wipe them. Friends 
said, however, that he was distressed and 
disillusioned. 

At a White House press conference in 
mid-August, President Eisenhower denied 
reports that he was forcing Wilkins from 
the post. He admitted that he had “a con- 
genial talk” and that. Wilkins was consider- 
ing resigning. The reporters were led to be- 
lieve the reason was Wilkins’ failing health. 

The President’s public pronouncement was 
the last straw. Wilkins, according to 
friends, realized that he had lost the battle. 
Daily for weeks he carted books and other 
belongings from his office in such amounts 
as not to cause comment. His resignation 
“for personal considerations” was an- 
nounced during the first week of November 
and Wilkins, on his last workday, went 
home without saying goodby to any of his 
superiors and turning down a proposal that 
he be honored at a testimonal dinner. He 
was through. Period. He wanted to forget. 

A leading Republican said: “His leaving 
was the low water mark for us as far as 
Negroes were concerned. We feel em- 
barrassed.” 

There was no uproar from the Negro com- 
munity—just as Wilkins desired. But short- 
ly after suffering perhaps his biggest set- 
back—to be forced out of a his ng 
job, Wilkins, to his credit, refused to quit 
public life. As a member of the Civil Rights 
Commission, he concentrated his energies. 
His early accomplishments: appointments of 
Howard Law School Dean George Johnson 
as the Commission’s legal director and 
Thomas Young on the publicity staff. 

The stage was set for his debut in early 
November in Montgomery, Ala., former Con- 
federacy capital. The Commission was 
launching its first probe of Alabama vote 
denial cases and there were some 45 Ne- 
groes, some white judges and members of 
registrar boards, slated as witnesses. The 
Commission members stayed at the Maxwell 
Air Force Base after downtown hotels re- 
jected the entire group because Wilkins was 
a Negro. 

Before a tense and crowded hearing in the 
Federal courthouse, Wilkins, alert and quick, 
tossed caution to the wind—and exploded, 
His questioning of witnesses, including the 
judges, brought gasps. A registrar refused to 
answer him. There was no argument that 
his questioning of witnesses laid the Com- 
mission’s groundwork. 

Said a Negro newspaperman: “There is not 
an ounce of fear in Wilkins, He is sharp. 
Where has he been all this time?” A white 
colleague remarked: “He plunged right in 
and hit the heart of the matter. Being a 
Negro, he upset the tradition in that area 
for years to come.” But, said a Washington 
politician: “This was the turning point in 
Wilkins’ life. Before, he’d been a quiet but 
powerful crusader. After he lost the job, 
he just started talking what he believed. 
He'll never get another U.S. post.” 

Meanwhile, there was little use in specu- 
lating whether Wilkins would have been 
named a Federal judge or a U.S. ambassador. 
In speeches throughout the country, he 
mentioned that there was a brooding look 
on the face of Abraham Lincoln in the 
Washington memorial. Then he always 
added, “In a few years we'll have to change 
that statue. With segregation on the way 
out, the Emancipator will be happy.” 





On January 19, 1959 (10 days after he ap- 
peared at the second Mon Ala., 
hearing), J. Ernest Wilkins died alone in his 
Washington home. Friends immediately no- 
ticed the grimace on his face as he lay 
sprawled on the bedroom floor and were re- 
minded of his remarks about Lincoln, Said 
one: “Now he beiongs to the ages—the for- 
gotten man.” He lay in state at downtown 
Washington’s Foundry Methodist Church, 
the first time a Negro has been so honored, 
and was funeralized from his beloved 
Chicago. 

A year after his death, little has been 
written about the man who taught Wash- 
ington VIP’s the value of devotion to duty 
and integrity. It’s understandable. They 
want to forget the way Wilkins was treated 
and how he died. 
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Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr, Speaker, during 

these days of uncertainty it is well to 
pause and consider the importance and 
the impact of social security on our 
economy and our way of life. 





the challenge of socialism and commu- 
nism. 


Recently much has been written but 
little has been said about the need for 
drastic changes and an updating of this 
law passed in 1934 becoming effective in 
1935. 

From the earliest dawn of history, ad- 
prone ety bene mene rs ona 

est problems. Primitive tribes regarded 
age with superstition and fear. 
the older men and women were 
from the tribes into the forest in the 
belief that their infirmities made them 
unfit to associate with others. 
ally, as family units were established, the 


erable hands. But the family remained 
the basic foundation of their support. 
Not until recent times has society as 


were established in Holland in the 16th 
century. Other nations neglected the 
elderly to a woeful extent until the be- 
as of this century. But gradually, 

industrialiation drove families into 
thomaiie cities and destroyed the last 
vestiges of tribal life in the Western 
World, it became clear that the people as 





a whole would be forced to protect the 


tions to its senior citizens. 

Not until the great depression did 
America act. But when it did, its action 
was aimed more at unemployment than 
the economic protection of the old. The 
Social Security Act first went into effect 
in 1935, when millions were jobless. 
With its rigid restrictions against earn- 
ings by beneficiaries the act was largely 
designed to drive older workers out of 
the labor market. That if offered some 
retirement benefits was an incidental 
feature. Thus, we see that social secu- 
rity came too late, with too little. . 

All efforts to broaden its provisions 
and enlarge its benefits have lagged far 
behind the exploding economy of this 
Nation. On every hand, we see evidence 
of the greatest prosperity in history. 
America has more factories, bigger cities, 
finer highways, and more devastating 
weapons ‘of destruction than any other 
nation ever had.. Most of our people are 
the richest, the best-fed, and most ade- 
quately-clothed, the best educated in the 
world. 

But millions dwell on the edge of eco- 
nomic slavery in the midst of fantastic 
wealth. These are the more than 14 mil- 
lion Americans of age 65 or older. Many 
receive a small social security benefit, 
pitifully insufficient to meet their 
monthly needs. Most augment this 
with State old-age assistance, if they 
are desperate enough and lucky enough 
to meet the restrictive requirements of 
State and local welfare regulations. 
Others, who do not qualify for social 
security, must depend entirely on State 
assistance 


Who pays for State old age assistance? 
The taxpayers of the State and the Na- 
tion. The Federal Government con- 
tributes matching grants to the States. 
The States are encouraged to add their 
funds. From these two sources, States 
establish their old age assistance grants, 
hardly enough to keep the elderly alive. 
The programs are makeshift in char- 
acter, cumbersome in administration, 
and the constant target of attacks by 
so-called “taxpayer groups” and other 
special interests. Their narrow concern 
is the level of taxes, which they fight to 
reduce with total disregard of the peo- 
ple’s welfare—especially the aged. 

So America forges ahead toward a mil- 
lennium of materialism, while clinging 
to an old age security system as out- 
moded as the buggy whip. With a social 
security program crippled in its infancy, 
and State old age payments that are 
only a slight improvement over the poor- 
house system of a generation ago, this 
Nation has virtually abandoned its de- 
serving aged. 

PROGRAM RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


First. Social security must be brought 
up to date. It must be reshaped to fit 
our atomic times, available to all who 
apply for it in an amount geared to the 
Federal minimum wage law. This now 
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stands at $1 per hour for a 40-hour 
week, or $173 per month. 

If this Nation accepts the fact that 
a@ working man cannot live on less than 
$173.33 per month, does it not follow that 
an aged person deserves the same 
amount? 

Under present law, millions of oldsters 
are denied any social security benefits, 
or receive minimum payments. The 
Social Security Act must be amended to 
include all these aged men and women, 
They must be rescued from their plight 
as second-class oldsters and freed of 
the harassment and persecution they 
suffer under threadbare State old age 
assistance programs. Many of these un- 
fortunate oldsters are widows who de- 
voted their lifetimes to their families 
only to reach their later years with no 
provision for economic security. 

Second. America’s oldsters must be 
protected from the financial ravages of 
inflation. Too often, retirees have seen 
their hard-earned savings swallowed up 
years ahead of their retirement time- 
table as the value of the dollar drops 
with dizzy speed. After a realistic pay- 
ment has been set by Congress, a cost- 
of-living amendment should be written 
into the Social Security Act, to increase 
benefits automatically in inflationary 
periods. 

Third. To protect the sensitive econ- 
omy of the Nation, social security eligi- 
bility ages should be made fluid. Ben- 
efits should be available at a lower age 
in times of widespread unemployment. 
The eligibility age for those able to work 
could be raised but not past 65, in pe- 
riods of great labor demand, such as 
a war or other national emergency. 

Fourth. Under existing law, several 
million Americans are totally neglected 
by the Nation they have helped to devel- 
op. These are men and women of 60 
years and older. Once jobless at this age, 
these people find it well-nigh impossible 
to find new employment. There is no 
State old age assistance available. At 
age 62 women can obtain partial social 
security old age benefits but no State 
old age assistance. Men are not eligible 
for either form of benefits until they 
are 65. The Social Security Act must 
be broadened to include both men and 
women.-in the 60-and-over group, if they 
apply for benefits. 

Fifth. The present, unrealistic limita- 
tion on earnings by old age beneficiaries 
under the Federal Social Security Act 
should be junked. Instead of prohibit- 
ing the elderly from making more than 
$1,200 per year, the law should permit 
them to earn at least twice that amount, 
or $2,400. All limits should be removed 
at age 70, instead of the present age of 
72 


Sixth. The Nation’s disabled should re- 
ceive full benefits at whatever age they 
become physically unable to work. 

Seventh. Adequate annuities must be 
provided for widows with families, en- 
abling them to raise their children in 
dignity and decency. 

Revolutionary changes? They may be, 
to some. But drastic action is necessary 
now to establish a real national retire- 
ment program. The Social Security Act 
provides a practical vehicle for this ob- 


jective. Even Arthur Flemming, Secre. 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
admits the urgency of this program. He 
recently stated publicly that social secu- 
rity benefits should be offered to everyone 
at 72, whether or not they had ever 
worked in covered employment. 
Tremendous savings would be possible 
under a “social security for all’ system. 
Hundreds of thousands of State, county, 
and municipal social welfare workers 


could be dropped from the tax-supported - 


payrolls. With a single check coming 
every month from the Federal Govern- 
ment, recipients would no longer be sub- 
jected to the humiliation of embarrassing 
investigations, quizzes and _ surprise 
visits by snooping welfare workers. The 
labyrinthine tangle of State and local 
welfare departments could be cleared 
and the taxpayers relieved of millions of 


dollars iri annual administrative and 


other costs. 

The present outdated system of re- 
quiring the employer and the employee 
to bear the full expense of social security 
payments should be abandoned and 
America should follow the example of 
many foreign nations. The Federal Goy- 
ernment could participate in the pro- 
gram as a third-party contributor. This 
practice has proved successful in many 
other countries, some of which receive 
millions in foreign aid from the United 
States. Paradoxically, they use part of 
these funds to establish social security 
programs far more advanced than our 
own, Can America risk losing her posi- 
tion of world leadership by permitting 
less wealthy countries to widen their lead 
in this important area of social progress? 

MEDICAL CARE 


The elderly have more frequent and 
serious health problems than any other 
population group. They spend more 
time in hospitals and their chances of 
recovery diminish with every passing 
year. 

In modern America, they find them- 
selves in a hopeless squeeze, caught be- 
tween steadily rising medical and hospi- 
tal costs, and greatly curtailed income, 
No realistic private health or hospitaliza- 
tion insurance is available to the aged a 
a cost they can afford. , 

Congress must provide health protec- 
tion to the aged to fill the medical vac- 
uum left by private medicine and pri- 
vate insurance companies. Every per- 
son receiving social security benefits 
should receive medical care and hos- 
pitalization at no cost to him with 
the doctors and hospitals paid out 
of the social security fund. This is 
the only practical solution to the 
problem of protecting the health of our 
elderly. Payments could follow estab- 
lished rates and customs set up under 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield and other 
programs, E 

A bill by Representative Aime FORAND, 
Democrat of Rhode Island, now before 
Congress, provides for this protection to 
social security recipients. 

HOUSING 


Social scientists and public agencies 
throughout the Nation have repeatedly 
described housing as one of the most 
urgent needs of our aging population. 
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Severely limited financially, older Amer- 
icans cannot compete with highly paid 
workers for rental dwellings. As a re- 
sult, they concentrate in the slums, en- 
dangering their health and safety and 
perpetuating areas of civic blight. 
Although Congress in 1956 established 
section 207—-Housing for the elderly—as 
part of the Federal Housing Act, very 
little has been accomplished in the field. 
Nonprofit organizations can qualify un- 
der section 207 for federally insured 
loans to build housing for the elderly de- 
velopments. But the financial hurdles 
are so high that no truly nonprofit. cor- 
porations can surmount them. Conse- 
quently, housing for the elderly remains 
almost at a standstill while millions of 


worthy, elderly citizens stagnate in 
unhealthful—often dangerous—living 
quarters. 


Congress in 1959 passed new legisla- 
tion affecting housing for the elderly. 
Unfortunately, the provisions are so far 
largely meaningless. Congress did not 
appropriate the necessary $50 million to 
activate the new legislation. And al- 
though the payback period for federally 
insured mortgage loaxs was extended 
from 40 to 50 years, high interest rates 
and large FNMA discounts virtually 
cancel this feature. The advantages of 
100 percent mortgage insurance offered 
in the new law is illusory for the same 
reason. 

Congress must further revise housing 
for the elderly provisions of the Federal 
Housing Act. One hundred percent 
financing must be made available on 
realistic terms to nonprofit organiza- 
tions interested in building low-rent, 
high-quality facilities for the aged. ‘The 
terms should be similar to those now 
available for military and other special 
assistance programs. Interest rates, 
paid directly to the Federal Government, 
should be pegged at a level no higher 
than necessary to process and service the 
mortgage. ; 

Eight billion dollars of surplus foods 
lie sealed in warehouses across this great 
land of ours. The harvest of fertile 
farms in every section of the country, 
this precious food is denied to our elderly 
men and women, even though they des- 
perately need it. Occasionally, large 
shipments are sent to foregin lands, to be 
distributed wholesale on a “no questions 
asked” basis. Meanwhile, private cor- 
porations fatten on the huge rentals 
charged to our Government for the use 
of the food storehouses. 

Congress in 1959 passed an amend- 
ment to a foreign aid food bill, to permit 
distribution of surplus foods to hungry 
Americans, using a food stamp system. 
But Agriculture Secretary Benson arro- 
gantly announced he would not put the 
system into effect, even after President 
Eisenhower signed it. This is an exam- 
ple of how far some of the President’s 
appointees will go to prevent help from 
reaching those who need it the most. 

The 1960 Congress should adopt a 
mandatory provisioin in a new, stronger 
food stamp bill, including a provision 
compelling the administration to put it 
into effect without delay. 

These food stamps should be negotia- 
ble at any store or market, so that indi- 
viduals could go to the store of his choice 
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and exchange the food stamps for any 
kind of food commodity. 

In the interest of showing the inade- 
quacy of the present law, I present a 
summary of the benefits obtainable 
under the present law. 


BENEFIT AMOUNTS 


Average monthly wage: In general, an 
individual’s average monthly wage for 
computing his monthly old-age insur- 
ance benefit amount is determined by 
dividing the total of his creditable earn- 
ings after the applicable starting date 
and up to the applicable closing date, 
by the number of months involved. Ex- 
cluded from this computation are all 
months and all earnings in any year, 
any part of which was included in a 
period of disability under the disability 
“freeze” (except that the months and 
earnings in the year in which the period 
of disability begins may be included if 
the resulting benefit would be higher). 
Also excluded from the computation are 
all months in any year prior to the year 


the individual attained age 22 if less: 


than two quarters of such year were 
quarters of coverage. Starting dates 
may be the year of attainment of age 
21. The closing date may be either (1) 
the first day of the year the individual 
died or became entitled to benefits or 
(2) the first day of the year in which 
he was fully insured and attained re- 
tirement age, whichever results in a 
higher benefit. 

Applicable starting and closing dates 
are those which yield the highest bene- 
fit amount, The minimum divisor is 18 
months, 

Individuals can drop out up to 5 years 
of lowest or no earnings in computing 
average monthly wage. 


The minimum primary insurance 
amount is $33. : 
MAXIMUM FAMILY BENEFITS 


Family maximum benefits are set by 
the new table and range from $53 to 
$254 (subject to rounding of individual 
benefits to next higher 10 cents). 
Though not specifically stated in the 
law, the table provides that the maxi- 
mum amount payable on a single wage 
record is the lesser of $254—twice the 
maximum possible primary insurance 
amount—or 80 percent of the individ- 
ual’s average monthly wage. The 80- 
percent limitation, however, cannot re- 
duce family benefits below the larger of 
$53 or 144 times the primary amount. 

DEPENDENTS’ AND SURVIVORS’ BENEFITS 

First. Wife or husband of insured 
worker: One-half of primary insurance 
amount, 

Second. Child. of insured worker: 
One-half of primary insurance amount, 

Third. Widow, widower, former wife 
divorced, or parent of deceased insured 
worker: Three-quarters of primary in- 
surance amount except minimum bene- 
fit is $33 ifindividual is sole beneficiary 
entitled. 

Fourth. Child of deceased insured 
worker: If only one child is entitled, 
three-quarters of primary insurance 


‘amount, except minimum is $33 if the 


child is the sole beneficiary entitled. 

If more than one child entitled, each 
child .gets one-half of primary insur- 
ance amount plus an equal share in an 
additional one-quarter of primary in- 
surance amount. 

Fifth. Lump-sum death payment: 
Three times the primary insurance 
amount with a statutory maximum of 
$255. 


Benefit chart 





Average monthly earnings 








Old-age benefits 














$33 $45. 40 $33. 00 $53, 10 
59 81. 20 44. 30 — 8860 
65 89. 40 48. 80 97.60 
67 92. 20 50. 30 100. 70 
69 94. 90 51. 80 105. 60 
71 97.70 53. 30 112. 90 
73 100. 40 54. 80 120, 00 
75 103. 29 56. 30 128. 00 
78 107. 30 58. 50 139. 20 
80 110. 00 60. 00 146. 50 
82 112, 80 61. 50 154. 50 
84 115. 50 63. 00 161. 60 
86 118. 30 64. 50 168. 90 
88 121. 00 66. 00 176. 00 
90 123. 67. 50 180. 10 
93 127. 90 69. 80 186. 
95 130. 70 71, 30 190. 10 
97 133. 40 72. 80 194. 20 
99 136. 20 148. 74. 30 198. 10 

101 138. 75. 80 202, 20 

103 141, 70 54. 77. 30 206. 10 

105 44. ° 78. 80 210. 20 

108 148. 50 81. 00 216. 00 

110 151. 30 165. 00 82. 50 220. 10 

112 154. 00 168. 84. 00 224. 00 

114 156. 80 171. 00 85. 50 228. 10 

116 159. 50 174. 00 87. 00 232. 00 

118 162, 30 177,00 88. 50 236. 10 

120 165. 00 180. 00 90. 00 240. 00 

123 169. 20 184, 50 92. 30 246. 10 

125 171. 90 187, 50 93. 80 250. 20 

127 174. 70 190, 50 95. 30 254. 10 








1 Survivor benefit amounts for a widow and 1 child or for 2 parents would be the same as for a. man and wife. 


INSURED STATUS 


Fully insured: one quarter of cover- 
age—acquired at any time after 1936— 


for every two calendar quarters elapsing 
after 1950—or after quarter in which age 
21 was attained, if later—and before 








A2026 
quarter of death or attainment of retire- 
ment age whichever first occurs. 

No person can be fully insured unless 
he has at least six quarters of coverage. 

Currently insured: six quarters of cov- 
erage within thirteen quarters ending 
with quarter of death or entitlement to 
old-age insurance benefits. 

Also includes in the definition of “cur- 
rently insured individual” an individual 
who meets the present coverage require- 
ment in the quarter in which he becomes 
entitled to disability insurance benefits. 

Quarter of coverage defined: quarter 
in which individual received at least $50 
in wages (other than for agricultural 
work) or was credited with at least $100 
in self-employment income. 

Every quarter in any calendar year in 
which wages are $4,800 or more, and 
every quarter in a taxable year in which 
combined wages and self-employment 
income equal at least $4,800. 

In the case of wages computed on an 
annual basis for agricultural workers, 
four quarters of coverage are credited for 
a minimum of $400; three quarters for 
income of $300 to $399.99; two quarters 
for income of $200 to $299.99, and one 
quarter for $100 to $199.99 for a year. 

A review of the law shows that the 
Congress has failed to keep the Social 
Security Act abreast of the needs and 
the times. Approximately 2 million 
young workers enter the labor market 
every year while automation increases 
production per man-day beyond con- 
sumption levels creating unemployment 
at both ends of the age scale. 

Every statistic proves that unemploy- 
ment is becoming greater amongst pro- 
duction workers while production is in- 
creasing. This means we are increasing 
surpluses of both goods and labor. 

Consumption of goods produced and 
creation of non-production jobs is. the 
obyious answer. Charity is not the an- 
swer. Social security and retirement 
pension systems paid for while working 
and earning income are the answers, at 
least until something better comes along. 

Although the demands of political ex- 
pediency in a presidential election year 
may well stall all but minor revisions 
and amendments this year, the demand 
for changes will increase and in the not 
too distant future a major overhaul of 
the Social Security Act will be the order 
of the day. 





Mutual Security Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, upon 
my request the League of Women Voters 
of Anchorage has submitted a statement 
of policy regarding technical cooperation 
and economic assistance under the 
mutual security program. The state- 
ment is signed by Mrs. Paul B. Crews, 
president of the League of Women Voters 
of Anchorage. Because the statement 
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demonstrates that the people of Alaska 
are concerned not only with the vital is- 
sues which affect the 49th State, but 
also with the worldwide situation of the 
United States, and because the statement 
reflects study and wisdom, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter to me from 
Mrs. Paul B. Crews, dated March 3, 1960, 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Anchorage, Alaska, March 3, 1960. 
Senator E. L. BarTLertT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BARTLETT: We are most 
pleased to send our views on the technical 
cooperation and economic aid portions of 
the mutual security program because we 
hold the firm conviction that the security 
and economic health of the United States 
and the rest of the world are inseparable. 
Being convinced of this we recognize that 
the means of achieving and maintaining our 
own security and economic health are of in- 
creasing importance and will require per- 
haps decades of effort and discipline by our 
people before the goal is achieved. The 
arguments of the opponents of foreign aid 
reflect very real domestic problems which we 
must solve; however, if the narrower, iso- 
lated interests should prevail rather than 
the overall welfare of the United States, the 
problems we would have to face would be 
overwhelming. 

The League of Women Voters believes that 
an effective overall plan for economic aid 
should embody long-range plans, involve 
joint participation by the United States, the 
other industrialized countries, and the de- 
veloping countries; provide enough money 
at the right time to insure real progress; 
be well coordinated and efficiently staffed 
and administered. 

Under these characteristics of a good 
mutual security program many phases of 
US. participation will need constant re- 
appraisal, a few of which are: The ratio 
of United States to other participating coun- 
tries’ contributions to multilateral loan pro- 
grams; the balance of payments deficit; how 
we allocate our aid for the development of 
those we aid as well as in our own self- 
interest; and measures to increase the effi- 
ciency and accountability of the foreign-aid 
programs. Decisions to these peacetime 
challenges are possible within the broader 
framework of our total commitment to world 
economic stability and reconstruction. 
While the interim answer lies in foreign aid 
and technical assistance and loan programs, 
we think that the ultimate answer to healthy 
economics is mutually beneficial trade. To- 
ward this end the League of Women Voters 
for many years has supported reciprocal trade 
agreements and urged that the United States 
participate in GATT. We have opposéd 
higher tariffs, quotas, escape clauses, and 
buy American provisions. 

We see no particular merit in arguing the 
case for or against foreign aid on whether or 
not our domestic programs of schools, nat- 
ural resources development and highways 
need public attention which they are not 
now getting inasmuch as the survival of our 
form of society depends upon how we meet 
our international challenges. 

We do recognize the urgency of readjust- 
ment in some sectors of our American econ- 
omy due to our own technological progress 
as well as highly competitve foreign markets. 
Toward this end we believe the American 
public would support congressional efforts 
aimed toward studies and pilot programs 
relative to conversion of industries and re- 
search into new uses of basic products. We 
have no position as the League of Women 
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Voters on any of the Federal aid to education 
programs, but we note that the administra- 
tion has made recommendations for enlarg- 
ing the National Defense Education Act to 
increase appropriations for grants to States 
for science, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guage teaching equipment, and for voca- 
tional training in occupations requiring 
scientific skills. The present farm surpluses 
as they affect our domestic economy and 
their effect on the world commodity markets 
are crying for solution. In these three men- 
tioned areas of domestic problems the critics 
cannot place the blame on our foreign aid 
programs—they are products of our own de- 
velopment. 

The League of Women Voters of Anchor- 
age does not think that foreign aid is an 
either/or proposition. And we do not think 
that political expediency has any place in the 
vital decisions affecting the international 
position of the United States. We would 
rather urge the individual solutions to our 
domestic problems and the statesmanlike 
approach to international relations. This 
includes the various phases of our foreign 
economic policy. 

Thank you for the opportunity of express- 
ing our thinking on this subject. 

Very sincerely yours, 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF 
ANCHORAGE, 
Mrs. Pau. B. Crews, 
President. 





Presidential Debates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond as it appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of March 6, 1960: 

PRESIDENTIAL DEBATES 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WasHINGTON.—How can we bring about a 
more meaty and exciting debate of the great 
issues at stake in a presidential election? 

Political campaigning has been in a rut for 
along time. The torchlight parade has given 
way to the whistlestop and the whistlestop 
has pretty much given way to the jet-prop 
stop. But this has affected mostly the me- 
chanics of political discussion. There is not 
enough serious debate of the most vital mat- 
ters. Too much of it is conducted under cir- 
cumstances which repel, rather than attract, 
the at-home audience. 

Admittedly new approaches to campaign- 
ing are uncertain and venturesome. Most 


politicians will shrink from them unless the ° 


reasons are compelling. 

Perhaps the most compelling reason to de- 
velop something new and better in presiden- 
tial campaigning is the need for the candi- 
dates to have regular, nationwide exposure 
on radio, and television which is becoming 
prohibitively expensive. 

This may prove to be a blessing in disguise 
if it brings about these two consequences: 

1. A change in the law which would permit 
the networks to give prime radio and televi- 
sion time to the nominees of the two princi- 
pal parties without being compelled to give 
equal facilities to a host of lesser candidates 
who are obviously not in the contest. 

2. An improvement in the substance and 
quality of presidential campaign speeches 80 
that the networks could reasonably give the 
time as an act of public service. 
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One reason campaign speeches in the past 
have rarely made good radio and television 
is that they were delivered in the most hys- 
terically partisan settings and with a kind 
of pep rally hoopla which appeal to none but 
the convinced and which demand a super- 
heated oratory repelling most people. 

We can hardly blame the networks for not 
wanting to give away their time for that 
kind of stuff. 

Both the Republican and Democratic na- 
tional chairmen have shown some interest, 
though rather skittishly, in the idea which 
Adlai Stevenson now develops further in an 
article in This Week magazine. Mr. Steven- 
son puts it this way: 

“More than a hundred years ago my great- 
grandfather, Jesse Fell, an Illinois editor and 
friend of Abraham Lincoln, proposed the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates on a great issue— 
slavery. Imagine a debate, or, at least, a 
discussion, on the great issues of our time 
with the whole country watching. 

“Suppose that every Monday evening, at 
peak viewing time, for an hour and a half, 
from Labor Day to election eve, the two can- 
didates aired their views. They might on 
each evening take up a single issue. Each, 
in turn, might discuss it for half an hour, 
followed by 15-minute rebuttals of one 
another for the third half hour. 

“There are other possibilities, including 
face-to-face debate. But the central idea 
is that in some manner the candidates for 
President appear together at the same prime 
time each week for a serious presentation of 
views on public questions.” 

The first step is for Congress to alter the 
law so that the networks could provide the 
facilities without running afoul of the equal- 
time provision which now prevents them 
from doing so. The equal-time provision is 
like stipulating that any newspaper which 
prints the full texts of the principal nomi- 
nees must simultaneously publish the full 
texts of all the lesser candidates. 

Senator A. S. Mike Monronsy, of Okla- 
homa, has written to me that he is ready to 
introduce the needed legislation at an ap- 
propriate moment. Frank Stanton, presi- 
dent of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
has said that CBS will provide ample prime 
viewing time when Congress permits. The 
other networks would undoubtedly do the 
same. 

Mr. Stevenson suggests that the time is 
at hand to establish a “new national insti- 
tution, a great debate for the Presidency.” 
I think he’s right. 





Vice President Richard M. Nixon Ad- 
dresses the President’s Conference on 
Occupational Safety 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr, Speaker, 
at the recent conference, held here in 
Washington on the subject of occupa- 
tional safety, Vice President Nrxon made 
an address which I am sure will be of 
interest. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE RICHARD M. Nixon, 
Vick PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
BEFORE THE OPENING SESSION OF THE PRESI- 
DENTS CONFERENCE ON OCCUPATIONAL 
SaFeTy, CONSTITUTIONAL HALL, WASHING- 
TON, D.C., Marc 1, 1960 
I appreciate the opportunity to be here 

personally in my capacity as the Vice Presi- 
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dent representing the President. As you have 
probably already been told by the Secretary, 
only the fact that the President is in South 
America has madé it impossible for him to be 
with you; and I am most honored and de- 
lighted to express, on his behalf, his greetings 
to this group. 

We know that you are unusual so far as 
groups of people who come to Washington on 
business affecting the Government even in- 
directly. We realize that this is an unsubsi- 
dized conference, that you come either pay- 
ing your own way, or your various organiza- 
tions are taking care of this matter. This 
certainly indicates your interest and the vital 
concern which the direct organizations which 
you represent have in this whole problem of 
industrial safety. 

And so, may I express the appreciation of 
the Government of the American people for 
the contribution you are making to that tre- 
mendously important cause. 

Now, in coming before this group, may I 
say that I did what I usually do before ap- 
pearing before an important group of this 
type: I read over your agenda. One thing 
I decided right at the outset, was that I 
wasn’t going to talk about the technical 
aspects of the work that you are going to 
discuss in the next few days. When I notice 
such people, not only as the Secretary of 
Labor, but Dr. Kaplan from my own State 
of California, who not only knows a lot 
about safety but about outer space and 
other things connected with the geophysical 
year, I am not going to get into the position 
of an amateur talking about matters in 
which experts behind me are much more 
proficient. 

But it did occur to me that it might be 
worth while, and perhaps constructive, to 
relate what you are doing and the contribu- 
tions which you are making to the whole 
posture of the U.S. economy and to this 
problem that we have heard so much about 
in recent months—particularly since Mr. 
Khrushchev’s visit to the United States—of 
how we maintain our competitive position 
in the world economically with the totali- 
tarian countries. 

I don’t need to tell you that the threat 
with which we are confronted is a real one. 
Any of you who saw Mr. Khrushchev on his 
visit here will remember how confident he 
seemed to be in the superiority of his own 
system; how he laid down the challenge to 
us in every ‘city that he visited. He said 
that while we were ahead now, they were 
moving faster than we were economically, 
and that they were going to catch us ard 
pass us. He even went so far as to say that 
their system was so far superior that, once 
they had passed us, we would have to turn 
their way, in fact, in order to avoid staying 
in the second position. 

Now, I am sure that very few Americans, 
if any, were convinced by what he said. I 
am certain, on the other hand, that all of us 
recognized that he and the people over whom 
he has domination have one advantage that 
anyone running behind in a race has; he has 
the stimulus of trying to catch the front 
runner. And I can say, from having visited 
the Soviet Union, that one thing that does 
impress you is the determination not only 
of the hierarchy, but in some way it has 
been infused even among great segments of 
the working force as well, the competitive 
epirit which is theirs. And so we must not 
underestimate that challenge. 

But, by the same token, in pointing out 
the strengths that they have and in examin- 
ing, to be sure, in a free country, the weak- 
nesses that we have, we must never lose con- 
fidence in our own system and our own 
principles. 

Now, what does all of this have to do with 
industrial safety? Let me put it just exactly 
this way. 

Today, economically, the United States out 
produces the Soviet Union, taking the gross 
national product figures as one standard, by 


unnecessary 
economy, and this means 


part of management, of labor, of Govern- 
ment, where Government has any relation- 
ship to the economy, and it means all aspects 
of the economy. And, of course, I don’t need 
to tell you that in this whole area of indus- 
trial safety this is an extremely important 
aspect of the total problem of productivity 
and efficiency of an economy. 

For example, I was tremendously im- 


statistics I read, that last - 

partly because of an increase in the work 
force, the youngsters in the work force, and 
the like—the rate, as far as accidents were 
concerned, was the highest since 1953. I 
noted that: we lost, in effect, through acci- 
dents, the work of over half a million men 
and women workers for the whole year. 
What they could have contributed, that 
much we lost through accidents alone. And 
so everything that we can do to reduce this 
loss, which has resulted from practices 
which could perhaps be corrected 
improved safety programs, we realize has an 
effect which is necessary in keeping the 
American economy as productive as possible 
and keeping us on a competitive basis with 
those who us abroad, 

So much for that aspect of the problem. 
There is also another aspect. I think too 
often, when we examine these problems like 
safety on a national basis, we think in terms 
of half a million workers working for a year, 
or so many million man-hours, and the like, 
and oftentimes we overlook the very im- 
portant individual involved, the human 
problem. 

Let me illustrate. I recall when I visited 
Poland we went through one of their newest 
steel plants, which was still under construc~- 
tion. It was a very impressive plant, And 
the young Communist commissars who 
managed the plant very proudly escorted 
me through, showing me the machinery, 
and the like, not paying attention, however, 
to the workers themselves; very little, as a 
matter of fact. After we completed our tour, 
we were riding back to Warsaw—and in Po- 
land there is a great deal more of freedom 
to speak, or at least the Poles do exercise 
more freedom to speak than in the Soviet 
Union—and a Polish foreign service officer, 
@ career foreign service man, not one who 
apparently had been thoroughly indoctri- 
nated in the Communist cause, made a very 
interestffig comment. He said: “You know, 
one thing about these plant managers is that 
they know everything about factories and 
nothing about people.” And I can think of 
no single anecdote that better illustrates the 
difference in approach of a totalitarian so- 
ciety to the problems of progress and of pro- 
ductivity than that statement: Everything 
about factories, nothing about people. 

And so we are not only concerned about 
the work of 540,000 men and women working 
for a year, or @ mililon or so of man-hours, 
we are concerned about the fact that every 
day, last year, over 300 men and women died 
or were permanently disabled as a result of 
accidents in plants throughout the country. 
We are concerned about the individual prob- 
lem, the human loss individually, and we 
do not say that progress is something that 
we worship without regard to what the cost 
is. Our totalitarian competitors say, “We 
offer progress, but the cost will be freedom,” 
and our answer is, “We offer progress, but 
with freedom and because of freedom.” 
They say, “We offer progress whatever the 
cost may be in human terms,” and we say, 
“It is possible to have progress but still to 
have a concern for the individual,” and this, 
of course, is certainly directly related to the 
dedication of the people in this room, be- 
cause everyone here is concerned about the 
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at a substantial advantage. 

And finally, may I just leave this one 
thought with you. In the world today I 
think that sometimes we have a tendency, 
because of the challenge that has been laid 
down before us, because of the very under- 
standable and constructive American atti- 
tude of examining our deficiencies, of adver- 
tising them, and doing so because we want 
to correct them, we perhaps sometimes have 
a tendency to overlook some of the very 
good things about America. And certainly, 
you at this conference, one of the 
things all of us in America can be proud 
of is that we have the most efficient economy 
in the world, the most productive economy 
in the world, and yet it is one that is always 


nity. May it ever be that way, and may we 
thank you for your dedication to this funda- 
mental principle. 





Feminine Touch in Passports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 


[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News, 
Mar. 1, 1960] 


FEMININE TOUCH IN PASSPORTS 


If you're tired of looking at your eternally 
green passport, if you think it’s too big to 
fit into a woman’s pocketbook, and that there 
aren't enough pages in it—you'’re in dor good 
news. 

Miss Frances Knight, Director of the Fed- 
eral Passport Office, is considering funda- 
mental changes. 

She is planning to reduce the passport’s 
size but increase the number of pages from 
its present 20 to about 50. 

Also, she wants to replace the cloth cover, 
which often frays and becomes unstuck from 
its backing in damp weather, with plastic 
material in blue, maroon, and gray, as well as 
the standard green. More women, she rea- 
sons, are traveling abroad than men and 
they should have a choice of color in their 
identification papers. 

We're inclined to like the idea. Even more, 
we like the principle behind it. Here, for 
once, is a Government office that isn’t con- 
tent with having things stay in the same 
old groove. It wonders. It questions. It is 
willing to experiment with something new. 
It is trying to find a better way of doing 
things. 

If this kind of spirit were to spread around 
don’t-rock-the-boat, bureaucratic Washing- 
ton it would be tremendous progress. It 
would also be something of a miracle. 
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Chessman’s Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Gerald W. John- 
son as it appeared in the New Republic 
magazine of March 7, 1960: 

CHESSMAN’S CHALLENGE 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 


The latest American cause celebre, that of 
the man Chessman, in California, is acquir- 
ing an oddly satirical relation to that of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Chessman has been in the 
death house for nearly 12 years. Raleigh lay 
under sentence of death for 15. Chessman’s 
life was saved by the intervention of a for- 
eign nation, Uruguay. Raleigh finally went 
to the scaffold by the intervention of Spain. 
Chessman has never been able to convince 
any court, or any pardoning power, of his 
innocence. Few people believed at the time, 
and almost nobody believes now, that Raleigh 
was guilty as charged. 

But the reputation of American justice is 

suffering almost as much from the Chessman 
ease as that of England did from the Raleigh 
case. 
Perhaps the oddest circumstance in the 
Chessman case is that the question cui bono? 
does not arise. Ordinarily in such cases the 
sacrifice of the victim inures to the profit, 
or at least sates the bloodlust of some iden- 
tifiable person or group. James I executed 
Raleigh to appease the King of Spain. Many 
people believe that Sacco and Vanzetti were 
offered up to placate the Massachusetts Red- 
baiters; and that Leo Frank fell to Georgia 
anti-Semitism; and that Tom Mooney almost 
died, and, indeed, did serve 20 years, to 
satisfy the enemies of organized labor. 

But the crime of which Chessman was 
convicted was so revolting as to raise grave 
suspicion of the sanity of the perpetrator. 
One of its effects was to consign a young 
woman to the living death of a madhouse— 
a deed by comparison with which murder is 
almost benevolent. Nor was the criminal 
representative of any idea, or creed, or class. 
It was plain bestiality. 

The successful efforts to prevent his ex- 
ecution therefore cannot be attributed to 
any organized fanaticism, unless hatred of 
capital punishment be accounted fanaticism. 
No person or cause stands to gain, regardless 
of the final disposition of the case. The 
movement in his behalf was an attack by 
certain determined persons on what they 
regard as a miscarriage of justice. 

But to oppose what one believes to be a 
miscarriage of justice is wholly admirable. 
Thus we have the ironical situation that an 
effort to which it is impossible to attribute 
a sinister motive has nevertheless prejudiced 
American justice in the eyes of the world—- 
prejudiced it to such an extent that foreign 
governments feel that they are justified in 
intervening in the name of humanity. 

The trouble was the method. Time after 
time Chessman’s appeals have been dis- 
missed by the higher courts as being based 
on mere technicalities, without substantial 
merit. Nevertheless, for more than 11 years 
the man's life has been preserved solely by 
his ingenuity and that of his counsel in 


discovering loopholes in the law. Thus the - 


alien observer may logically infer either that 
the man, for some unknown reason, is being 
persecuted with a ruthless ferocity that 
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passes all civilized bounds, or that the 
American system of justice is impotent to 
protect itself against pettifogging. In nei- 
ther case does our system of justice present 
itself in an admirable light. 

The final touch was added by the bum- 
bling fashion in which Washington handled 
the message from Uruguay. A nation un- 
certain of its ability to. protect a visitor from 
insult or injury is a nation that ought not 
to be visited. But instead of saying so 
promptly and firmly, Washington undertook 
to pass the buck to Gov. Edmund Brown, 
of California, giving rise to the suspicion 
that someone was trying to make political 
capital out of the case. 

Was there ever another nation with such 
a fatal proclivity for doing what is basically 
the right thing in a way so wrong as to make 
it look downright criminal? The atrocity of 
the crime of which he was convicted does 
not affect Chessman’s right to a rigorously 
fair trial; but every court that has reviewed 
the case agrees that his trial was fair. Per- 
haps capital punishment ought to be abol- 
ished, but if so it ought to be abolished for 
everyone, not merely for those lucky enough 
to have counsel so ingenious that they can 
tie up the courts for a span of more than 
11 years. 

Insistence on a fair trial for every man, no 
matter how dreadful the crime of which he 
is accused, is civilized. Opposition to capital 
punishment is also civilized. Yet on the 
basis of two admirable motives we have made 
such a mess of this case that it will stand as 
@ reproach to us for many a year. 

As a Nation we seem incapable of paying 
sufficient attention to how things look. We 
blithely disregard old William of Wykeham’s 
motto, “Manners makyth man,” and the re- 
pudiation is costing us money, reputation, 
and friends at a rate we can ill afford. 





Good Citizenship—Mr. Edward Clark 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the best speeches of its kind that 
I have read in a long while is one de- 
livered to the Prelaw Society of South- 
western University, Georgetown, Tex., 
on February 17, 1960, by a distinguished 
alumnus of that university, Mr. Edward 
Clark, of Austin, Tex. 

I found his discussion of the qualities 
of good citizenship helpful and stimu- 
lating, and I went to share it with the 
Members of Congress. I ask that it be 
included with my remarks. It is as fol- 
lows: 

Goop CIrirzENsHIP 
(Address by Mr. Edward Clark of Austin, 

Tex., before the Prelaw Society, South- 

western University, Georgetown, Tex.) 


My good friend Grogan Lord aroused me 
early last Sunday morning and told me that 
another good friend, to wit: Dr. Hester, 
would like for me to come up here and make” 
a talk. I esked him on what subject, and 
he said he didn’t know, but since it was 4 
prelaw group he thought something on citi- 
zenship would be in order. 

Now, if we are going first class, we must 
give more thought and study to citizen- 
ship—basically, I state something that you 
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should know or learn here at Southwest- . 


ern, and that is that our quality of citizen- 
ship is indicative of our quality as people. 
So, I find myself with an important sub- 
ject but one without much glamour or com- 
pelling interest. I think I may know the 
reason for this situation. I have heard quite 
a few too many speakers say that we all 
ought to be good citizens because being a 
good citizen is good. Well, such statement 
ends right where it starts and gives me 
no help on my effort here in Georgetown 
tonight. 

Why should I waste your time and my time 
in saying we ought to be good because we 
just simply ought to be good. It is not only 
dull, but it is not my place to tell you what 
you ought to do. Dullness does not go well 
with goodness or citizenship either. I'll 
guarantee you I am not promoting dullness 
and I hope you never do. It is a lot easier 
to do things exciting in this wonderful 
world—so many wonderful places to go, nice 
people to know, stimulating thoughts that 
we just don’t have to be dull. 

I have been trying hard for the last 36 
years since I left the Southwestern campus 
to get all the fun and excitement out of life 
possible. Now believe me when I say I 
want the same thing for you; so I am going 
to try to talk for a few minutes about how 
we get the best out of life for ourselves. 
Perhaps it may be a little selfish to ask our- 
selves such a* question. We must try hard 
to get the right answer. _Surely some people 
sometimes do not understand just what is 
best for ourselves. We are going to be hon- 
est and not fool ourselves. We know there 
are many things we do not know. Will 
Rogers said, “We ought to admit that we are 
all ignorant—some men in different things 
and some in different degrees, but all men 
are still ignorant.” 

One human step further, we all make mis- 
takes in judgment. Some are tragic. 

Take the squirt who plays Russian rou- 
lette with a pistol, twirling one cartridge in 
the revolver and then snapping the hammer 
with the barrel pointed at his head. Does 
he get a kick out of it and impress his girl 
friend with his daring? But even so, if he 
shoots his head off, then I submit that he 
mistook his best interests. Who thinks he 
was brave? Was the act really exciting? No; 
only foolish, 

Now, you take the college fellow who races 
his car 100 miles an hour down the highway 
on his way home to change his tie. This 
may be exciting as long as the boy is dumb 
enough to forget about the other considera- 
tions. Either he is ignorant about car 
wrecks and the resulting human agony, 
death, and sorrow, or else his mind is 
so shallow that he fails to comprehend: 

Or what about the fellow who finds it 
convenient to take some kind of a goof 
ball or narcotic? That guy is really chopping 
off his own head. Surely we are not that 
Billy. 

I came across a fellow that had gotten in 
trouble with the law. I asked him why, and 
he told me that he just felt like he had not 
been counting for anything, that he wanted 
to be somebody and felt like he would become 
important and be somebody if he got a gun 
and went out and did a stickup. 

To me that was a funny sort of wisdom. 
It takes a lot of know-how and a lot of 
personality to be a thief or a murderer or 
sneak around in the dark committing van- 
dalism. The dumbest cluck who ever lived 
could pull the trigger on a gun. Now, what 
is there for a criminal to be proud and happy 
about? Perhaps someday people will have 
to cage him up somewhere in prison like an 
animal. The bully and the destroyer get the 
same thing out of life that they put into 
it—nothing. Soon they are out of the way 
because someone has to shoot them or lock 
them up, or maybe, after a lot of dull and 
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lonely days, they die. And when they are 
gone, it is just good riddance. Nobody 
misses them, nobody weeps for them, and 
nobody wants to remember them. 

Another thing I will say right here. It has 
to. do with sex. I will let you in on this: 
Nothing is so overrated as sex. You may not 
believe me, but the movies, magazines, and 
newpapers, or some of them, would cause 
you to think sex is the supreme element in 
all the world. That is overexaggeration. If 
you culture and nurture the sexual capacity 
of your body, it will bloom and bear fruit. 
But some, before they. know anything about 
it; before they understand it—like morons 
out to prove that they have heard something 
about the birds and the bees—they tear up 
the flower and crush from it all the fragrance 
and beauty. All they have left then is bit- 
terness and ashes and a mind hung with 
ugly pictures—when they could have had 
something fine and exciting and lovely and 
enduring. , 

How easy it is for one to be wrong, very 
wrong, about the things that mean the 
most to. us. 

So, we see that as all that glitters is not 
gold, so all that looks like fun does not al- 
ways turn out tobe fun. The wise man said 
that most of the cynicism of the world is 
the aftermath of counterfeit joys. There are 
many counterfeit joys. 

Jump off of a building and you fly through 
the air with ease—and perhaps excitement— 
and very soon you arrive at the ground and 
you bust something. You did not get away 
from the law of gravity. It is a factor that 
exists and you cannot escape it. What you 
did not know about this law did not make 
you feel any better after you hit the ground. 

So, we have learned, I hope, that if we 
stick our hand in the fire, it will be burned; 
if we don’t eat, we will starve; if we are 
careless in the street, we will get run over; 
if we swallow too much poison, a funeral is 
in order, and so on and on, 


The mind and spirit of man work on. 


a system too. You have laws there too— 
causes and effects, just as dependable and 
predictable and just as inescapable. The 
things you think and the things you do, 
all bring about certain results in your per- 
sonality—in your happiness and unhappi- 
ness. Every time you cheat, every time you 
steal, every time you lie or pretend to be 
something you are not—regardless of 
whether or not other people find out about 
it or catch you or take you to court—within 
you something happens. Something changes 
in your mind, in your spirit, in your soul— 
just as sure as that old law of gravity will 
work again and again. 

You must go by the rule, by the law, if 
you please, if you want to be happy and get 
the most out of life. I have three rules or 
laws for you tonight. I know them to be 
important laws of life. 

Point No. 1: Work is good for us. I will 
say that again: Work is good for us. I mean 
that, and I assure you that I have not been 
adjudged insane by a court of competent 
jurisdiction nor do I have a case presently 
pending. 

This is my basic rule of life. When I am 
upset because things have gone against me, 
or dissatisfied with myself or others, and 
find that idle talk and wasted time only ag- 
gravate my great unhappiness in the depths 
of despair; whereas, plowing headlong and 
directly into my work and life ahead always 
very soon dispels the clouds, lifts my soul 
from where I have sunk, restores my in- 
terest and enthusiasm, and I find that I can 
again have a healthy and happy attitude to- 
ward life. 

I regret to tell you that far too many peo- 
ple seem to think happiness comes primarily 
from fun, idleness, and play. It does not. 
I venture on the basis of experience and 
observation to say that happiness depends 
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promarily on achievement. Our thinking is 
limited to our own ideas and understanding 
of life. You have to know before you can be 
interested. If you never hear of them, you 
will never realize how many fascinating facts, 
inquiries, and contests exist all the time 
right at our elbows. The sheer joy in life 
‘s in being a part of these contests and ad- 
ventures and in the use of some capacity of 
our own to think and act—in the use of our 
own hands and tongue and mind and per- 
sonality in such a way as to be a part of this 
fascinating life. 

Work can be like medicine. It may look 
and taste bad at first, but it may be the 
only thing that can make you feel good. 

Point No. 2: Look up. It makes a big 
difference’ where, you look. If it is your 
honest desire to be 4 fine person, you must 
look at the fine scenes of life. 

It is like your diet. You pay attention 
to what you eat because you know that will 
determine something of your health and 
strength, the energy and tenor of your body. 
The selfsame thing is true of our minds. 
If we feed our minds with nothing but 
cheap movies and and the lurid 
and sensational stories of the yellow press, 
if we watch nothing but drivel and shocking 
murder and violence on the television, if 
we have no hobby except collecting smutty 
stories—then pray tell me what kind of a 
mind for thinking purposes could you ex- 
pect to have? You would have a completely 
perverted picture of life. You would be ig- 
norant in the whole realm of the spiritual— 
you would have a mind incapable of having 
the ingenuity and power capable to think 
yourself out of a paper sack. 

Quite a few people these days are going 
around shouting about and reveling in our 
freedom, and they boast about being free 
to know all about sex and all about the 
realities of life, I pause right here to com- 


ment that their emphasis has been on the 


freedom to look.down, Why not look up? 

You all know in truth, we live in a tre- 
mendous time. If we could but tune our 
vision and listening ear, we could not help 
but see and know the presence of forces of 
eternity, the hand of the Almighty God, all 
around us. We, all of us, can become a part 
of the continental movements, These forces 
can dwell in us and make us great. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote a little. 


poem in which she said: 
“Earth's crammed with Heaven, 


And every common bush afire with God: | 


But only he who sees takes off his shoes; 
The rest sit around it and pluck Black~- 
berries.” 


For our own happiness and well-being, 
let us get our eyes up from the dirt and 
look up to see the burning bush—the king- 
dom and the power and the glory. 

Point No. 3: We all need to make a very 
definite decision to do something construc- 
tive with our lives. 

There are decisions which we cannot yet 
make about what we are going to be and 
what we are going to do. It interests me 
very much to so often hear college students 
complain about how they cannot decide 
what career they will follow. Some of you 
doubtless are worried about it. Some stu- 
dents seem to think there is something 
wrong with them in their inability to de- 
cide exactly what sort of profession or busi- 
ness they would go into. Well, all of that 
is nonsense. We need people looking for 
ways to render more service and not just 
stay in that old dull rut. I sure don’t know 
what I am going to be or do before I hang 
up my derby for the last time. 

I am a lawyer, but I am trying hard as 
I can to get out of the practice at the 
earliest possible moment consistent with my 
commitments. I want to have some time 
left to devote to my Government in honest, 
loving public service free of greed, vaulting 
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ambition, or political preferment. If I can’t 
do this, I want to go into a business where 
I can find an opportunity for iarger service 
than I have found in law. In addition to 
all the above, I have done just a little 
Pp and, like the others, I like this 
too and I want to do more in this field as 
well as law, government, and business. 

The cold fact is, none of us is likely to 
know exactly what the circumstances will be 
next year or 10 or 20 years from now. I 
think I would like to be bold enough to ad- 
vise you to do what I am doing myself, an- 
swer the questions you can answer; do not 
bother with the others. Just “bust” right on 
across the bridges as you get to them, and 
use 3 hours that are passing to the fullest 
advantage. . 

All of us need to learn something, and I 

suggest we start by realizing that we can 
accomplish nothing by worrying about the 
unanswerable questions of life. Surely 
there are uncertainties which are beyond 
our power to resolve. Time and space’ are 
beyond my mortal perception, they are end- 
less. The plans of the Almighty just do not 
fit our minds. Now, until we get the facts 
on the situations of life, both present and 
future, we are in no position to exercise our 
judgment. Some questions we have to leave 
to a higher court or to the future. 
’ ‘There are other questions that we have 
to answer as the days go by. I submit one 
of these is this: Will it be your role in life 
to debunk and spoil and tear down—or will 
you be a helper, a lifter and a builder? 

There is a lot of darkness in the world. 
There are heartaches, emptiness, loneliness, 
bitter disappointments, hate, misery, and 
sickness. I believe that we have people here 
tonight who will learn where the lights are 
and will turn them on. Don’t you really 
want to be one who can find lights—isn’t 
that what we are all about, here and every- 
where? 

Perhaps we cannot look at each other and 
see greatness. Everybody cannot always be 
popular, some seem a bit timid and shy, not 
willing to go along and get along, so to 
speak. But, if you have dreams in your 
heart and visions in your minds, then I 
know that someday your hands will light 
the candles and turn the switches. 

What I am trying hard to say to you, my 
young friend, is this: Without any exception, 
there are important jobs for you—exciting 
and satisfying. As you grow older, one of 
the things about the world that will surprise 
you the most is how much it needs the work 
and friendliness and helpfulness of every 
little person. The world is not nearly so 
simple and even as routine as it seems. 
Everywhere there are problems. There are 
patent and boundary disputes between 
neighbors. There are machines that will 


- not work. There are systems in government, 


private enterprise, hospitals, drawing boards, 
and laboratories that are cumbersome, messy, 
inefficient, and just waiting for your ideas 
and your touch. And if you could only know 
as I know, there are words of assurance and 
encouragement that need to be spoken. 

Work is good for us; look up; decide upon 
the life of a builder. 

So why be a good citizen? Because the 
world is full of hungry and desperate peo- 
ple. People cry out in the darkness for 
someone who knows where the lights are. 
There are mountains to be climbed, tunnels 
to be dug, seas to be harnessed, planets to 
be flown to, diseases to be cured, hates to 
be quenched, kingdoms to be won. Now, I 
am not trying in my own feeble way to be 
good in order to be called good, but rather to 
be a part of all of this. If at the end I make 
the grade ahd someone says so, well good 
enough, but the reasons that motivate us are 
what are important. 

You people read Shakespeare. Things 
stem to me to come down to a bitter end 
in his plays. His characters moan about life 
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as being a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. 

I don’t like that, I prefer the platform 
of Pilgrim in John Bunyan’s “Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress’’ when he walked up to the keeper of the 
Book of Life and said in no uncertain terms: 
“Set down my name, sir.” 

This should be me and you, the only me 
and you there will ever be. Our name and 
being is our responsibility. Can we counte- 
nance the awful thought of our becoming 
nothing and leaving nothing when we are 
gone? For me I want to do and find that 
which was made for me. I want to join that 
company of great believers, thinkers, build- 
ers and doers, the real honest folks who have 
mended all the wounds, lighted all the 
candles, sung the songs, built the roads and 
bridges, and borne the crosses. 

So I say, there, please God, set down my 
name. 





Policy: The Harlem Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article 
from the New York Post, March 7, 1960: 

Po.ticy: THe HaRLemM STorRY 


(By Ted Poston, with Alfred Hendricks, 
Irving Lieberman and Richard Montague) 


The voices came from many places, but 
they blended together in a medley of com- 
mon concern. 

A Manhattan mother of four: “How can 
you expect them to have any respect for him 
[the cop on the beat]? They’re not blind. 
There’s hardly a day they don’t see him 
taking money from that numbers runner. 
More often than not right ‘here in this hall- 
way.” 

A Brooklyn rackets grand jury investi- 
gating gambling: “Corruption produces dis- 
respect for law and order and disrespect for 
those ‘charged with law enforcement. 
This poisons the minds of many of 
our young people. It produces a con- 
tempt on their part for the law and those 
charged with enforcing it. It leads them 
to deride decency and good conduct and 
thus promotes juvenile delinquency.” 

A Bronx father of a boy in trouble: “I 
know he had no business sassing that cop, 
but the cop didn’t have no cause to hit him 
either. All he asked that cop was: ‘Why you 
always give us a hard time—even when we 
ain’t doing nothing? Why don’t you lock up 
that single action man that you so buddy- 
buddy with every morning?’” 

A respected Harlem leader: “* * * so 
these two cops drove their patrol car right 
up to the curb on 125th Street and started 
badgering this white banker openly. He 
treated them like dirt under his feet and 
snapped: ‘Let me alone. You got yours 
Monday, didn’t you?’ 

“And one of the cops whined, as if joking: 
‘Sure, boss, but that was Monday. We need 
a little taste now.’ And the banker pulled 
two dirty $1 bills out of his pocket and flung 
them contemptuously on the squad car 
floor. They reached down and divided up 
the money—a lousy two bucks—and then 
drove up the street laughing. 

“But nobody else was laughing. Least of 
all three teenage kids who watched the 
whole incident.” 

The Brooklyn Grand Jury presentment on 
police corruption was made early last year 
at the end of a lengthy investigation of the 
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Brooklyn morals squad, which was finally 
dissolved as a result of the jury’s recom- 
mendation. 

The random comments quoted above were 
made by ordinary citizens in various parts 
of the city who discussed the subject with 
Post reporters investigating Representative 
ApaM CLAYTON PoWELL’s charges of collabo- 
ration between the police and police barons. 

A young Negro lawyer in Harlem went a 
step further than mere talk. “Come along 
with me,” he told a reporter, “I want to show 
you something.” 

Together they went to a bar on upper 
Eighth Avenue and ordered a couple of beers. 
The lawyer called attention to about eight 
other men assembled near the other end of 
the bar. 

“The heat is supposed to be on,” the law- 
yer said, “as a result of PoWELL’s revela- 
tions. But look what those guys are doing.” 


THE TUMBLE 


The men were sorting out slips and small 
bits of paper, or copying other figures from 
the backs of envelopes, or counting money 
and shifting it to various pockets. 

The Post man reported later: 

“From their conversation, I gathered they 
were discussing the ‘heat’ and how it oper- 
ates, 

“It seemed that just a few days before the 
cops had hit a numbers drop several blocks 
up the street from the bar just when all the 
collectors or runners were arriving to turn 
in their action. 

“One of the guys, describing the raid, chor- 
tled: ‘Man, I mean they caught everybody on 
the scene.’ 

“From what they said, it appeared that 
there was a long discussion between the cops 
and the controller and the runners in the 
drop. And the upshot was that the cops 
finally left, making only one arrest and let- 
ting eve y else go—including the man 
who had ‘the works’ for that day’s business. 

“One loud-mouthed guy, who was recall- 
ing the whole incident, concluded: ‘And 
wouldn’t you know who they picked out to 
arrest? The one cat that wasn’t even in the 
joint when they hit it.” He was the lookout 
man who had been down on the corner. But 
you know how it is; somebody’s got to take 
the tumble and he was it for the day.” 

The conversation drifted on to other sub- 
jects—like the make and colors of the cars 
the plainclothesmen were using that day. 
The word had been passed up from down- 
town early so everybody could be on the 
lookout. 

Near the center of the bar, a woman was 
taking action on the Brooklyn number 
(which differs from the one for the rest of 
the city) and another woman kept coming 
in and out accepting single action bets 

But the young lawyer told the reporter: 

“This isn’t what I really brought you here 
for. Keep your eye on the guy sitting alone 
at the other end of the bar.” 

This man was also shuffling bits of paper 
and counting money, but periodically he 
conferred with several adolescent boys who 
would come in, hand him small envelopes or 
bits of paper, and go right out. 

“Now that is what worries me about this 
whole thing,” the lawyer said. “That guy is 
@ numbers collector—not a controller—just 
like the rest of these fellows. But he doesn’t 
even go out and do his collecting himself. 

“He just sits here and hires these kids to 
do his running and collecting for him, And 
when he turns in his controller’s book 
later today, he will get his regular 25 cents 
commission on every dollar he turnsin. And 
then he’ll slip a few bucks to the kids who 
do all the work and take all the chances.” 

The lawyer pushed his beer aside. 

“My main concern is not about the eco- 
nomic exploitation of these kids,’”’ he said, 
“for exploitation is a built-in part of the 
whole policy racket. What particularly up- 
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sets me is this: these kids will start getting 
arrested when they are about 17 and 18 years 
old, and their policy records will later pre- 
vent them from ever getting any kind of 
decent job. 

AND NEXT: NARCOTICS 


“Worse still, many of these kids are going 
to wind up selling and using narcotics, for 
the dope racket has become very much a part 
of the policy game.” 

Although the fact had been glossed over 
during the airing of his charge that the 
police were helping Italian “and some Jew- 
ish” mobsters to run Negro bankers out of 
the Harlem policy business, Representative 
PoweEtt had also raised the question of the 
effect of mass numbers arrests on the com- 
munity’s future. 

Citing Deputy Chief Inspector Burns’ esti- 
mate that Negroes comprised roughly 82 per- 
cent. of the 4,500 persons arrested for num- 
bers violations in Harlem last year, POWELL 
told his congregation: 

“This means that this community is being 
criminalized. Once a person is arrested for 
numbers, it is impossible to receive private 
employment any more. 

“There have been many, many tragic inci- 
dents of those who have civil service jobs 
who were forced to resign because some- 
where in the early years they had been ar- 
rested for the misdemeanor of being con- 
nected with the numbers.” 

It is an old problem, but it casts a longer 
shadow into the future. For, as policy has 
expanded, so has the number of arrests, and 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans, because of their 
lowly operating status as runners, writers, 
controllers, or lookouts for the game, consti- 
tute the vast majority of those arrested. 

In 1954, the police listed 6,453 policy ar- 
rests for the whole city. Last year, the 
number had more than doubled, with 14,103 
arrests listed. Manhattan arrests, mainly all 
in Harlem, rose from 6,391 in 1957 to 8,468 
in 1959. 

The police got 1960 off to a good start by 
throwing reinforcements into Harlem and ar- 
resting hundreds of minor Negro policy 
figures in the wake of PowELu’s charges that 
the department was in cahoots with the 
white bankers. 

A former Negro banker, who has spent 44 
of his 61 years in the business, echoed part 
of PoWELUL’s charges, saying: 

“How can a man get a legitimate job if 
he has policy arrests on his record? Many 
Negroes who got these arrests were acting as 
‘stand-ins’ for the real numbers operators. 
A lot of that started during the depression 
days when a Negro couldn’t make money to 
feed his family any other way. Now, these 
men have become pawns of the policy game 
because they are no good for anything else. 


LOOKING FOR WORK 


“Besides, even if you don’t have a long 
arrest record, how can you get a decent job 
when you are asked for references and you 
can’t show any work record for 5, 10, or 15 
years?” 

This veteran, now a lowly employee of a 
policy bank he once dominated, predicted, on 
the basis of his long experience, that crime 
rates would skyrocket in most slum areas— 
not only Harlem—if the policy game was 
really suppressed. 

In this, he was supported by the young 
Negro lawyer who had taken the Post man 
to the bar. 

“IT am willing to bet,” he said, “that when 
the January and February crime statistics 
become available, you will find a rise in 
crimes other than those connected with 
gambling. 

“Not that this supposed crackdown on the 
heels of POWELL’s charges has really been 
effective. But any police activity is bound to 
affect certain peripheral employees of the 
rackct—musclemen, winos, junkies,  ex- 
cons, and others who make a buck in the 
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numbers business one way or the other to 
keep going. 

“Deprived of this, they’ve got to resort to 
other illegal activities—burglary, robbery, 
muggings—anything to turn a dollar until 
the heat (no matter how light) is off. For 
these men are the unemployables who can 
only make a ‘legitimate’ living through the 
policy racket.” 





Garland Marshall Appointed Executive 
Secretary to the Committee for Rural 
Development Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, a per- 
sonal friend and constituent, Mr, Gar- 
land Marshall, was recently appointed 
executive secretary to the Committee for 
Rural Development Program. 

Mr. Marshall has been working in this 
program in the Seventh Congressional 
district of Texas for several years, and is 
well qualified for his new duties. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the news release on Mr. Marshall’s ap- 
pointment in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD: 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY APPOINTED To SERVE 

COMMITTEE FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT PRO- 

GRAM 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
today announced the appointment of Gar- 
land Marshall, former Texas Extension Serv- 
ice official, as executive secretary to the com- 
mittee for rural development program. 

As a member of the Texas Agricultural 
Extension Service, Mr. Marshall has been 
working in the rural development program 
at the county and area level in east Texas 
for the past 4 years. 

Mr. Marshall takes over the duties of Dr. 
Kenneth L. Bachman, Agricultural Research 
Service economist, who has been serving as 
interim executive secretary to the committee. 
Mr. Marshall’s appointment was effective 
February 1. 

One of the first rural development agents 
in ‘Texas, Mr. Marshall helped develop the 
Cherokee County program from 1956 to 1958. 
Later he moved up to coordinator of the 
newly established area program covering 22 
counties in east Texas, with headquarters at 
Nacogdoches. This was the position he held 
before his appointment as executive secre- 
tary to the Federal committee. 

Mr. Marshall’s work in the Texas program 
included assistance to local farm, business, 
and other groups in setting up rural develop- 
ment committees, supervision of resource 
studies in program areas, planning agricul- 
tural and other programs especially suitable 
for small farms, and liaison with State agen- 
cies taking part in rural development 
activities. 

Before joining the Texas Extension Service, 
Mr. Marshall had broad experience as a farm 
manager and operator of small businesses in 
the State. During World War II he served 
as an Army Air Force liaison pilot in the 
United States and Japan. 

He is 42 years old and holds a degree in 
agricultural economics from Texas A. and M. 
He was born near Snyder in Scurry County, 
Tex. 

Secretary Benson also pointed out that 
Dr. Harry J. Reed, former Purdue dean of 
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agriculture, who has been serving as co- 
ordinator for the rural development program, 
will continue in this position. Dr. Reed's 
primary responsibility is to assist State lead- 
ers where the is going forward, Sec- 

Benson said. He also frequently meets 
with private groups and leaders at the State 
and local level to explain the oar and 
advise on contributions they can make 

Mr. Marshall will also be meeting with 
rural development program leaders and 
committees of the various States in coopera- 
tion with Dr. Reed. 

Under Executive Order 10847 issued by . 
President Eisenhower October 1959, six de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment were directed to “make the fullest 
possible contribution to the objectives of 
rural development.” 

The following Federal departments and 
agencies are contributing to the program: 
Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare; the Small 
Business Administration, and the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Each of these departments and agencies 
has assigned responsibility for the program 
to a senior official who reports to his Under 
Secretary or Administrator. The latter in 
turn is a member of the Committee for 
Rural Development Program, chaired by 
Under Secretary of Agriculture True D. Morse, 

The President’s 1961 budget, now before 
Congress, includes increased funds for the 
rural development program. In addition, 
participating agencies are redirecting some 
of their programs to be of greater assistance 
to low-income families in rural areas. 

Started in 1956-57, the rural development. 
program has as its aim improvement of 
incomes in rural areas through farm, indus- 
trial, community, and educational devel- 
opment, : 





Senator Lyndon B. Johnson and Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Mar-. 
shall News Messenger, Mr. Millard Cope, 
editor and publisher, Marshall, Tex., in 
its issue of March 4, 1960, contained an 
editorial on “Johnson and Rights.” It 
is asfollows: — j 

JOHNSON AND RIGHTS 


Senate Majority Leader Lynpon B. JoHNsoNn 
took the lid off a boiling kettle on February 
15. He did so in his announcement to the 
Senate that so-called civil rights amend- 
ments could be appended to a minor bill 
exempting a Missouri school district from 
paying for use of a Government building. 

The announcement served to erupt the 
long-expected battle. The first salvos, how- 
ever, were fired at the majority leader him- 





South and shouts of “trickery” from some 
southern Senators. 
There is reason to suspect the protests of 
Senator JoHNSON’s colleagues from the South 
were strictly for public consumption back 
home. 
Despite the cries of his colleagues, it was 


14 last year. The agreement was announced 
to the full Senate on September 14 and 
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printed in the CoNcressionan Recorp. The 
announcement made headlines in the press. 
There was repeated discussion in the news- 


papers. 

It would have been a surprise had Sen- 
ator JoHNsON not acted as he did on Feb- 
ruary 15. Had he not done so he would 
have broken an honorable pledge and would 
have opened the floodgates of chaos in the 
Senate. 

Those familiar with Senate procedure 
know that had he not brought up a minor 
bill, any other Senate Member could have 
done so. What kind of a bill would have 
been brought up by one of the liberal 
Democrats from the North? What would 
the Republicans have offered? Critics of the 
Texan’s action might ponder the type of 
measure the liberals might have brought up 
on the day to which all had agreed last 
September 14. The bill to which their 
amendments would have been offered likely 
would have been the tobacco measure, which 
preceded Senate consideration of the .Mis- 
souri school district bill. The South 
wouldn’t have liked that, either. 

From his vantage point Senator JoHNSON 
obviously saw the inevitable—that a major- 
ity of Senators intend to pass a “civil rights” 
bill. 

They have the numerical strength to do 
just that. 

They have the votes to force through the 
Senate a harsh measure that would bring 
irreparable damage to the South. } 

Facing this reality, the News Messenger 
is grateful to the Texan for his continued 
efforts and achievements to prevent puni- 
tive legislation. His record is proof of his 
opposition to efforts to punish Southern 
traditions. Remember, that during the 1957 
“civil rights” debate, he voted against the 
infamous title III, which would have re- 
vived the worst of the Reconstruction laws. 

Furthermore, his current action against 
punitive legislation also is a determined 
effort to assure that State laws will be ap- 
plied equally to all persons within that 
State. The State’s Righters have a right to 
be appreciative of such leadership. 

When all the sound and fury have sub- 
sided, and Lyndon Johnson's efforts are 
understood, we firmly believe his leadership 
will have calmed the shouting extremists 
who want to hurt the South and that he 
will have steered through the storm a rea- 
sonable voting rights bill that can be sup- 
ported by reasonable men. 





Why Not a Day for American Dream? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, in a 
March 5, 1960, editorial, the editors of 
the Salt Lake Tribune have suggested 
that our Nation should make the tradi- 
tional Washington’s Birthday observance 
something more than just another holi- 
day for the schoolchildren. And I 
heartily agree. I strongly feel, as does 
the Tribune, that more of our holidays, 
particularly the February 22 holiday, 
should be devoted to special programs on 
the meaning of Americanism. Such 
programs would give not only the school- 
children, but the American citizens gen- 
erally, the chance to reflect upon the 
Jessons of history, to renew their spir- 
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itual appreciation of the priceless liber- 
ties which they enjoy and to appreciate 
the great sacrifices which made our free- 
doms possible. 

Under unanimous consent, I commend 
the Tribune editorial entitled “Why 
Not a Day for American Dreams?” to the 
attention of all my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

Wuy Not a DAY FOR AMERICAN DREAM? 


Boards of education in many American 
communities will set school calendars for the 
1960-61 academic year at routine meetings 
this spring. Following recent precedent, 
most of them will make February 22, Wash- 
ington’s birthday, a school holiday. But 
we hope some thoughtful school boards will 
substitute for the usual day off a special 
program during February devoted to the 
meaning of Americanism. 

The need for a real patriotic holiday in the 
United States should be apparent. Most of 
such holidays have lost much of their orig- 
inal meanings. The old-fashioned Inde- 
pendence Day parade, for instance, is now a 
procession of cars chalking up mileage on the 
highways. And the patriotic orations have 
been replaced in a tragic number of instances 
by funeral sermons. 

Coming as it does at the low point of win- 
ter, Washington’s birthday finds many fam- 
ilies unable or disinclined to answer the call 
of the open road. It, therefore, would be a 
good time to unite in pondering America’s 
heritage, to retell the American story and to 
commemorate the ideals to which Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and the other great patriots 
of American history devoted their lives and 
pledged their honor. This commemoration 
could take many forms, with student par- 
ticipation in panels and pageants, showing of 
special films and stimulating talks by quali- 
fied adults. 

Last February 22 roving groups of school 

boys were observed in downtown Salt. Lake 
City. 
Most of them clearly were at loose ends. 
Because the weather was cold and stormy, 
some of them took refuge in lobbies of busi- 
ness buildings, where they created disturb- 
ances or otherwise were a nuisance. Many 
children doubtless spent the day watching 
television. Few heard or thought about the 
reason for the holiday or their heritage from 
Bunker Hill and Valley Forge. 

Modern information media bring us many 
worthwhile things but there is a trouble- 
some void in the meaning of the American 
Revolution. We do not doubt that American 
history is being taught conscientiously but 
many Americans have forgotten—or never 
learned—the historical roots ‘ef their lib- 
erties. 

Edward R. Murrow has pointed out that in 
times of crisis nations customarily go back 
to their folklore, to their history, even to 
mythology, for comfort and inspiration. 
Even the Russians did this in the darkest 
days of World War II. They shelved ortho- 
dox Marxist doctrine momentarily and went 
back to their old time heroes. 

We are in crisis today. Our public schools 
well could take the leadership in setting 
aside Washington Day or some other day dur- 
ing the birthday month of many American 
heroes to turn the spotlight on our old, but 
young Republic. Thus a day of idleness 
could be turned into a day of pride and un- 
derstanding. 

If we are to compete successfully with the 
dedicated, often intelligent and hard-work- 
ing Communists—bent on plowing new 
ground—we must do more than continue 
our defeatest retrospection and condemna- 
tion. 

This is not a call for patriotic demonstra- 
tions of the flag-waving, see-how-wonder- 
ful-we-are type, but for a higher patriot- 
ism, a regeneration of the arsenal of ideas 
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and institutions, for an honest examination 
of history. And history need not be dull 
and repetitious. It is as new as this morn- 
ing’s newspaper. Fresh and important in- 
formation is constantly being brought to 
light and evaluated. 

We realize that schools must devote all 
possible effort to the education fundamen- 
tals and that academic time is already in- 
fringed upon for the Christmas programs 
and the annual spring music festivals. It 
is also vitally important, however, that we 
recapture the spirit of "76, that we learn 
what makes America tick. 





The Policy Racket: The Cops Had a 
Share in the Old Days, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following article from 
the New York Post, March 6, 1960: 
INSIDE THE PoLicy RackeT: THe Cops Hap 

A SHARE IN THE OLD Days, Too 


(By Ted Poston, with Alfred Hendricks, Irv- 
ing Lieberman and Richard Montague) 


Violence is no stranger to the numbers 
racket—neither to the ruthless operators 
who have fattened on the swindle for more 
than a century here, nor even to the out- 
raged citizens who have tried in vain to 
suppress it. 

For it was just 61 years ago this month 
that the Anti-Policy Society sent roving 
bands in horsedrawn hacks and streetcars 
around the city, armed with sledgehammers, 
axes and crowbars, to demolish several hun- 
dred number drops operated by Al Adams, 
New York’s first policy king and the first 
man to become a multimillionaire out of 
a@ game which had existed here as early as 
1832. 

Why did the citizens take the law in 
their own hands? They acted because the 
police wouldn’t. 

“In 11 precincts,” said a contemporary ar- 
ticle in the old Metropolitan magazine, “Al 
Adams spent an average of $1,500 monthly 
for police protection—and got what he paid 
for. * * * He had more than 400 policy 
shops below 59th Street, yielding a total 
gross revenue of $10,000 to $12,000 a day. 

_ “There the man stood in the midst of 
millions made, and daily added to, in spite 
of the criminal laws; a public spectacle, 
yet no one touched him.” 

The citizens’ raids on Adams establish- 
ments continued for more than a year be- 
fore the police themselves moved against 
Adams. 

On December 14, 1901, just 2 days after 
he had made his monthly payments to his 
11 precincts, rumor had it, the police broke 
into Adams’ elaborate office on East 33d 
Street, and hauled him off. (He eventually 
served 21 months in jail.) Today’s policy 
racket, of course, has a much bloodier his- 
tory. The late Dutch Schultz beat and 
bloodied a dozen Negro policy barons into 
submission when he muscled himself into 
control of the game in Harlem. Some men 
died, too. 

No one can recall that period more vividly 
than a slender, fashionably dressed woman 
in her 60’s who discussed it at length with 
Post reporters investigating the current 
policy game and its attendant police pro- 
tection, 
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Mme. Stephanie St. Clair, once Harlem’s 
most flamboyant “policy queen,” is a prop- 
erty owner and prosperous businesswoman 
now, but around 1930 she was the scourge 
of Schultz and the police, 

“I fought Schultz from 1931 to 1935,” she 
recalled the other day, her eyes flashing be- 
hind bejeweled harlequin eyeglasses, her long 
earrings jangling. “It cost me a total of 820 
days in jail and three-quarters of a million 
dollars. And not one bit of help did I get 
from my own people.” 

The “policy queen” was the first Negro 
operator of that period to blow the whistle 
on grafting cops. A lieutenant and 13 men 
were suspended in December 1930, after she 
testified that she had paid them $7,100 pro- 
tection money. 

Sitting in the living rom of her expensively 
furnished Sugar Hill Apartment (she owns 
the four-story building), Mme. St. Clair re- 
called how other Negro numbers bankers re- 
fused to join her in her fight on Schultz 
because “they said Schultz had police and 
the politicians, too.” 

“To my knowledge,” she said, “Schultz 
killed about seven Negroes in taking over the 
Harlem policy business. By 1935, I was run- 
ning for my life. One time when the Dutch- 
man’s killers were chasing me, I had to hide 
in a cellar while the super, a friend of mine, 
covered me with coal.” As it happened, she 
had the last word in her war with the gang- 
ster, for as Schultz lay dying in a Newark 
hospital on October 23, 1935—victim of gang- 
land bullets—a telegram was delivered to his 
ward. It read: 

“As ye sow, so shall ye reap.” It was signed 
“Madame, Queen of Policy.” 


THE NEW KINGS 


It is a long cry from old Adams to Dutch 
Schultz, and, in some respects, a longer cry 
from Schultz to the East Harlem mob which 
now controls the numbers game over most of 
the city, and especially in Harlem. 

But, as the Post investigation has revealed, 
the police have been with it all the way. 

The operation is smoother now. The mul- 
timillion-dollar’ extortion device known as 
the pad has made it possible for the new 
policy kings to accomplish with graft what 
Schultz had to do with strong-arm stuff. 

“Nobody got beat up like in the old days,” 
a recently retired Negro numbers banker told 
the Post, “The East Harlem boys just got 
together with the cops, raised the price for 
protection, and then got the right to say who 
could get on the Pad and who couldn't. 

“There were at least 30-odd Negro banks 
doing @ good business when the mob moved 
in. Idoubt there are a half dozen left now— 
if you don’t count the boys trying to make 
a living with single action.” 

Other Negro operators observed that the 
take-over had not been wholly without vio- 
lence. ‘They cited the case of Roy McGregor, 
27, who had been fined $750 on five policy 
arrests and had served 4 years in prison for 
assault. 

McGregor opened up a numbers spot in 
the 143d Street sector of Lenox Avenue, in 
a territory controlled by one of the more 
powerful Italian bankers. When the cops 
knocked him out, he went to the white 
banker to get an OK for the pad (the offi- 
cial list of police-protected spots). The 
banker refused, and McGregor, angry, floored 
him, 

Older heads, hearing of the incident, urged 
McGregor to leave town for a while and he 
went to Florida for 2 weeks. Then, back in 
Harlem, and still unable to operate, he 
planned a daring revenge. Hearing that one 
of the white banker’s spots, operated by two 
men called Butch and Tony on West 144th 
Street, had been hit by a lucky player for 
$6,000, he moved into action. 

Trailing the “payoff man” to the spot, 
McGregor walked in and seized the $6,000 
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for himself. “And this isn’t the end,” he 
reportedly told his victims. 

It was the end for Roy McGregor, how- 
ever. Two days later—on March 9, 1955— 
the young hoodlum was found dead in his 
brandnew 1955 convertible, parked in front 
of 7 West 129th Street. He had been shot 
twice through the back of the head. 

The police questioned the white banker 
who had all that trouble with McGregor, but 
the case is still marked unsolved. 

A similar murder, also unsolved, was the 
more recent slaying of Bernard Bratton, an- 
other young tough, in Jack Carter’s Bar & 
Grill just off 116th Street on 7th Avenue. 

Bratton was standing at the crowded bar 
talking to a girl when the killers walked in 
and riddled him. His sudden end came as 
no surprise to the more knowledgeable peo- 
ple in Harlem. 

For several months, Bratton had been 
suspected as the leader and “finger man” 
of a bunch of young Negro holdup men who 
had been “knocking over” a series of Lenox 
Avenue policy spots from 110th to 125th 
Streets. 

“The holdups stopped immediately after 
Bratton got done in,” one observer said. “I 
guess everybody got the message.” 

But the message came too late for Charlie 
Copeland, righthand man of one of the 
biggest white bankers in the Bronx, and 
an operator of some ingenuity in his own 
right. 

Bronx sources told the Post that Copeland 
decided to “run a game” (swindle) on his 
boss, and he worked for months to set it 
up. 
On the day of the big deal, Copeland 
waited near the last stop the bank’s pickup 
man would make before returning to the 
bank with the day’s “works”—policy slips 
collected from the various spots. 

He “fingered’’ the pickup man to two 
pals. While they trailed him and took the 
“works,” Copeland sped back to the bank 
to be with the boss when the pickup man 
reported the holdup. 

After hearing a description of the hi- 
jackers, both Negroes, he said he thought 
he knew them and offered to get the “works” 
back before the seventh race, on which the 
last of the three digits is computed. He 
already knew that the “lead”—first figure 
for the day—was 6. 

Being on the inside, Copeland also knew 
before the hijacking the slips had been 
divided into 10 envelopes. The numbers 000 
to 099 were in one, from 100 to 199 in 
another, and so on up the line. 

The boss was elated when Copeland re- 
turned an hour later with the envelopes, 
but his approval lasted only until the en- 
velope containing numbers from 600 to 699 
was opened. 

It contained several big bets on every pos- 
sible combination of numbers starting with 
a 6. Immediately suspicious, the boss ac- 
cused Copeland of “trying to run a game.” 
Copeland slapped him in the face and de- 
manded an apology. 

None was forthcoming, and Copeland 
stormed angrily from the bank. 

The story spread swiftly through The 
Bronx and Harlem, but no one could check 
it with Copeland. He was missing from 
his usual haunts. 

A couple of kids solved part of the mystery 
3 days later. They peeked into a car parked 
on a deserted section of Bruckner Boulevard 
and found a man with three bullet holes in 
the back of his head. 

Charlie Copeland had “run his last game.” 

There have been other murders, of course, 
including six unsolved homicides in Brook- 
lyn which a rackets grand jury there last 
year attributed to policy and bookmaking. 

One of the most spectacular killings oc- 
curred on August 17, 1958, when “Spanish 
Raymond” Marquez (co-owner with Henry 
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Lawrence of a Negro-Puerto Rican bank in 
Harlem's 8th Avenue sector, shot to death 
David Peters, 28, hoodlum a 

minister, at 113th Street and 8th Avenue. 


mantied rifles to head off 
warfare in the wake of the killing. 


ONE MORE BODY 
A grand jury failed to indict “Spanish 
Raymond.” 
Still another slaying took place last 


alleging police cooperation with white 
barons to drive Negro operators out of the 
business. 

The body of Erby Turpen, 55, a longtime 
single-action banker, was found in the base- 
ment of 152 W. 118th Street between Lenox 
and 7th Avenues, numbers territory con- 
trolled by the East Harlem mobs. He had 
been garroted with his own belt. 

Turpen normally ted in the area 
around his home at 371 W. 126th Street and 
insiders said he had been warned to stay 
out of the 118th Street territory. 

Old Al Adams could hardly have en- 
visioned all this as he raked in an estimated 
$10 million from policy, bought extensive 
real estate, got himself elected a director of 
a half dozen legitimate banking institutions, 
and departed the numbers game for the 
more refined atmosphere of Wall Street. ~ 

Adams came to a sorry end, however. 
Contem: newspaper accounts recorded 
it this way on October 2, 1906: 

“Hated by the general public, separated 
from his family; lonely and despondent—Al 


Adams took what he regarded as the only - 


step yesterday. 

“He shot himself through the head.” 

And one headline read: 

“Every Dollar That He Made Was Wrung 
From the Mites of the Ignorant and the 
Lowly Poor.” 





The 110th Birthday of Thomas G. 
Masaryk, Founder and First President 
of Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 
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lives in Czechoslovakia. This is the 
110th anniversary of his birth. The 
United States is issuing a postage stamp 
honoring him as the first in a series of 
eS of Liberty.” 

This is entirely fitting, that our great 
country, a stronghold of liberty and de- 
mocracy, should honor a man who dedi- 
cated his life to these ideals. By doing 
so, we are showing again that we honor 
and believe in these ideals and the na- 
tional heroes who have sought to make 
them come true for their people 
throughout the world. 

It is especially significant and salutary 
that we honor Thomas G. Masaryk be- 
cause we will be paying tribute to the 
free spirit of democracy which still ex- 
ists in Czechoslovakia. The homage we 
pay to Masaryk will surely hearten the 
people of that country as they live under 
the tyranny of a Communist dictator- 
ship, and give encouragement to the 
Americans. of Czechoslovakian descent 
who are trying to keep the flame of 
Masaryk’s spirit alive. 





The Challenge of Safety in a 
Changing World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
* Labor Secretary Mitchell’s address at 
the President’s Conference on Occupa- 
tional Safety is of real interest. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the address, as follows: 


THE CHALLENGE OF SAFETY IN A CHANGING 
WorLp 


(Address by Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell before the President’s Conference 
on Occupational Safety, Washington, D.C., 
March 1, 1960) 

Ladies and gentlemen of the President’s 
Conference on Occupational Safety, I would 
like to welcome each of you to the Presi- 
dent’s Conference and thank you for giving 
so generously of your time, your talent and 
your resources for improving the safety of 
American working people. 

The figures that are before you—an 8 
percent rise in the number of disabling work 
injuries, a 4 percent rise in the number of 
work deaths—are indeed sobering. 

They result, in part, from the evolutionary 
changes taking place in American industries 
and occupations, changes that involve the 
assimilation of untrained workers, and the 
shifting of trained workers, in an atmosphere 
of experimentation, exploration and competi- 
tion. 

This Conference, occurring as it does at 
the beginning of a decade in which the world 
will see more change than ever before, can 
be a milestone. Our industrial system, if 
the job done here by you is done well, may 
look back to this Conference as the decisive 
event in shaping change to suit the safety of 
the individual. 

The theme, “The Challenge of Safety in a 
Changing World,” could not be more well 
chosen. 

You will hear, before this Conference ends, 
from a number of distinguished experts who 
will discuss with you the facts and the im- 
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plications of the three challenges set before 


I would like to take these few minutes 
this morning to survey these challenges in a 
broad context. 

The first, the changing nature of work, 
brings us directly to what has been called 
“the industry of discovery,” so radically dif- 
ferent in method and technique than the 
production processes of a few ago that 
it constitutes a kind of revolution. 

At the heart of it is man’s increasing 
knowledge of the true nature of nature, 
and the application of that knowledge to 
practical, productive enterprises. From the 
quiet research laboratory, from the experi- 
mentation of the scientist, come the ideas 
and discoveries that emerge as new materials, 
new machines, new methods. 

Our investment in basic research has 
from $2.5 billion a year in 1950 to over $10 
billion today. Some of its fruits are dra- 
matic—they reach into space and into the 
depths of the oceans, communication by 
satellite, chemical products emerging at the 
rate of one new one a day that wash our 
dishes, grow our vegetables, kill our germs, 
electronic systems that remember and solve 
problems for us, and so on. 

Ironically, there is danger in change. 

The more rapid and fundamental the 
change, the greater the danger to those men 
and women who must control and utilize 
it. Industrial change has always increased 
occupational injuries, and while the “indus- 
try of discovery” may relieve the labor force 
of many hazardous manual and physical 
jobs, it does not remove the danger element 
from work; it merely moves it to a different 
plane where it assumes different forms. 

For those of us here this morning, I think 
the lesson is plain: We must better antici- 
pate where the danger will be. 

The safety engineer of today and tomor- 
row must be able to judge every new scien- 
tific advance destined for practical use in 
the light of its potential danger to human 
life and limb. That means he must ac- 
quaint himself with the work of the research 
labs and be familiar with the concepts and 
practices it involves. 

We can no longer wait until an accident 
occurs to discover that a new machine, a 
new practice, a new element may contain a 
danger element. 

Nor can we comfort ourselves that ex- 
posure to new hazards may be small. If 
there are only seven astronauts preparing 
for their incredible adventure in space, there 
are hundreds of thousands of engineers, 
technicians, and skilled craftsmen designing, 
making, testing, and using the equipment, 
fuels, construction facilities, and test sites 
that contribute to such an adventure—and 
this kind of activity will increase in great 
measure. 

We cannot shift work injuries from one 
place to another and pride ourselves that 
they have been eliminated from the first 
place. 

I would like to pose a series of questions 
regarding the changing nature of work: 

Have you taken a hard, objective look at 
the hazard element in new equipment you 
have introduced or plan to introduce? 

Are the present safety standards keeping 
pace with the changes made possible by the 
researchers? 

Are your operations as safe and safer than 
they were 10 years ago, or have you only 
shifted the danger Zone to a different level? 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, 
have you compared the training of your new 
workers with the experience of your older 
ones, and made sure that training gives the 
same protection that experience teaches? 

This last question poses, in part, the sec- 
ond challenge of this conference—the 
changing nature of the work force. 

Recent studies, released by the Depart- 
ment of Labor only a few weeks ago, leave 
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no room for doubt about the manpower 
challenge that confronts this Nation. 

For this Conference, one aspect of that 
challenge is especially compelling: In the 
decade ahead there will be a surging increase 
in the number of young and inexperienced 
workers, just as we experience a shortage of 
men in their working prime, the group be- 
tween 35 and 44 years of age, to which we 
ordinarily look for the highest experienced 
skill, supervision, and leadership. The pro- 
portion of older workers and working women 
will also rise sharply. 

Measured against this trend in the labor 
force toward a volume of younger workers is 
the occupational trend toward job growth 
in occupations requiring the highest skills 
and the greatest amount of education and 
training. 

The evolutionary changes explicit in the 
first challenge to this Conference illuminate 
the nature of the second challenge: 

New discoveries will increase the demand 
for scientists to teach and research in fields 
like electronics, nuclear energy, medical re- 
search, and space exploration. Mathema- 
ticians, physicists, biologists, and chemists 
will be in demand. So will technicians, pro- 
gramers for computers, medical personnel, 
skilled building craftsmen, skilled mainte- 
mance men, teachers, tool and die makers, 
and clerical personnel adept at handling 
automatic instruments. 

The dilemma, then, is how to meet the 
increasing demands—indicated by the sketch 
of demand occupations I just gave—for 
highly skilled personnel from a growing 
supply of less experienced workers. 

Certainly we must improve educational 
facilities and opportunities. We must in- 
crease individual competence across the 
board. We must make a wise and just use 
of our manpower without regard to race, 
sex, age, or physical handicap. 

And we must make certain that the waste 
of accident and work death is eliminated. 

The only formal safety instruction that 
millions of our new young workers will re- 
ceive before they go on the job is that given 
to them as a part of their education. 

Safety should be a conscious effort in edu- 
cation from the earliest years. 

This evening you will hear a report of 
progress made in this area under the leader- 
ship of the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion—one that we can all applaud. 

For our society in general, the 
nature of our work force calls for greatly 
increased attention to the teaching of 
safety. The investment by the worker, by 
his employer, and by the Nation in the ac- 
quisition of competence and skill by an 
individual is far too great to afford to lose 
it by a preventable work injury. 

And because of the configuration of the 
labor force in the next decade, the heaviest 
burden will fall to the educational system 
to prevent that loss and guarantee the full 
use of a talent for its full period of service. 

Our educators should be aware that safety 
in terms of “working safely on the job” is 
a concept becoming obsolete rapidly. When 
split-second decisions are required to protect 
life and limb, when hazards become so 
subtle they can be detected only by special 
skill and instruments, then safety becomes 
a@ part of general instruction. 

One of the things this Conference might 
explore is how to integrate safety education 
at every level of schooling. 

The third challenge posed for us by the 
planners of this Conference is the unchang- 
ing nature of man. 

I believe that this is a simple challenge 
for us to understand better the psychological 
factors that can sometimes be hazardous 
to a man working at a job. 

Mr. Ben Fairless, in an address to the 
National Safety Council, recently indicated 
the kind of problem we face in this area. 
In an industry in which machine operators 
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may increasingly be replaced by machine 
watchers, maintenance experts standing at 
the ready, how is one to prevent boredom 
from becoming dangerous? How is one to 
assure the constant alertness that is a part 
of a working habit? 

It is possible that one of the products of 
a crowded, urbanized, industrial society may 
well be increasing danger at the work place, 
danger due not so much to exterior factors 
as to the stability and awareness of the 
worker himself. 

Man goads himself. He makes changes 
ama then finds he must adapt to them in 
order to survive. Progress and danger often 
go together—progress more profound and 
danger more subtle as science develops. 

I am sure that Dr. Carmichael of the 
Smithsonian Institution will have some il- 
luminating remarks on this _ specific 
challenge. 

These three challenges, skillfully chosen 
by the planners of the Conference, should 
elicit positive and creative responses. From 
what I know of the imagination and ability 
of the people gathered here, I am certain 
they will. 

We can read the new figures, the sobering 
figures of increasing accidents and deaths, 
and see that the changing nature of work 
and the work force is already resulting in 
higher rates. 

This belief is supported by the analysis 
of the injury statistics made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, which relates the up- 
swing in part, and I quote, to “increasing 
employment, with untrained workers enter- 
ing employment and the shifting of regular 
workers to changed procedures and activi- 
ties.” 

The challenge of change- before us this 
morning has already been faced in the Na- 
tion’s work places—and the first reports of 
that confrontation are not encouraging. 

This should certainly add urgency to the 
work of this Conference, and make all of us 
fully aware that what we see as titles on a 
program are, in fact, the very real situations 
of men and women today. 

The President has called upon us to “de- 
vise a program of voluntary action to bring 
about a better safety record in all places 
where Americans are at work.” 


I am confident that such a program will 
emerge from your meetings and discus- 
sions, and that the “Challenge of Safety in 
@ Changing World” will be remembered as 
the theme that awakened our Nation to the 
problem, so that we might fully fulfill the 
promise of life in a world of new adventure 
and new hope. 





Resolution Commending the People of the 
United States Upon Granting Statehood 
to Hawaii 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Hawaii chapter, World 
Brotherhood on February 24, 1960, com- 
mending the people of the United States 
upon granting statehood to Hawaii: 

Whereas on March 12, 1959, the people of 
the United States of America, acting through 
their Representatives in Congress, did invite 
the people of Hawaii to become a member 
of their Union; and 
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Whereas on August 21, 1959, pursuant to 
the enabling act, the President of the United 
States of America proclaimed Hawaii as the 
50th State of the Union; and 

Whereas as a result of this action, the 
people of Hawaii have become joined to those 
of the mainland as “* * * one Nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all”; and 

Whereas such union magnificently dem- 
onstrates to the world America’s fundamental 
belief in the brotherhood of man with its 
attendant hope for a peaceful world based 
upon love and understanding: Now, there- 
fore, be it i 

Resolved, That the Hawaii Chapter of 
World Brotherhood extends to the people of 
the United States, through their Represent- 
ative in the 86th Congress, its most sincere 
appreciation and aloha for their magnificent 
expression of brotherhood; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the President of the U.S. Senate, and 
the Speaker of the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives. 

Done in the annual meeting of the execu- 
tive board, this 24th day of February 1960. 

Hawatt CHAPTER, WORLD BROTHERHOOD, 
J. RatpoH Brown, Chairman. 
Dorotrny B. Surmer, Director, 





Jobs for the Handicapped: A Passport to 
Dienit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOBY MORRIS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing prize-winning essay by Mamie 
Richardson, a student of Ringling High 
School: 

JOBS FOR THE HANDICAPPED: A PASSPORT TO 

DIGNITY 
(By Mamie Richardson) 
(English literature, Irene E. Mitchell, 
Ringling High School, Nov. 20, 1959) 
I, INTRODUCTION © 

A. Who are the handicapped? 

B. Progress that has been made 
helping the handicapped. 

; II. BODY 

A. Reason employers do not hire the 
handicapped. 

B. What we can do for the handicapped. 

Il. CONCLUSION 
A. Organizations for the handicapped. 


A man sits in his wheelchair at home. 
From his window he watches the world walk 
by. His strong, skilled hands rest folded in 
his lap. 

He does not sit there by choice. 

Time after time he has made the rounds 
of employment offices, Time after time he 
has heard the polite murmur, seen the low- 
ered eyes afraid to meet his: “Sorry, nothing 
at all right now.” “We have a high physical 
standards. Can't risk accidents, you know.” 
“No. No openings.” 

This man is not a statistic in a labor force 
report. He is a human being who dreams 
and aspires. He doesn’t wish for the moon. 
He asks merely for his birthright: to hold 
his head high in independence; to support 
his family; to know that he is part of the 
living, thriving land that is America. . 
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It is this man we talk about when we tell 
employers, “Hire the handicapped; it’s good 
business.” 

It is impossible to tell exactly how many 
handicapped men and women are today 
seeking jobs. Experts agree the number is 
not small; it must run into the hundreds of 
thousands. 

Over the years much progress has been 
made. There are approximately 30 million 
handicapped in our population. Some 10 
million of them are severely disabled; yet 
more than half of these now hold jobs. But 
the silken curtain of prejudice still stretches 
between the handicapped and employment. 
With what strands is it woven? A recent 
President’s Committee survey revealed many: 

One is the fact that many larger industries 
maintain such high physical standards for 
employment that few handicapped appli- 
cants can make the grade. 

Another is the excuse that the handi- 
capped lack flexibility to be transferred from 
job to job. 

Another is the belief that the handicapped 
cannot produce as well as the able bodied. 

Another is the feeling by employers that 
handica ped workers might seem unsightly 
to squeamish fellow employees or to the 
general public. 

And so it goes. Myths and misconceptions, 
all of. them. Out of these are woven the 
fabric of the curtain of prejudice—a fabric 
that can be ripped asunder by truth, by 
light, and by constant educational and pro- 
motional efforts. 

“The truth can set you free.” The truth, 
proclaimed to the far corners of our land, 
can free the handicapped from the shackles 
of unfounded prejudice. 

A man sits in his wheelchair—but not at 
home. Every day from 9 to 5 he can be 
found—surrounded by blueprints, sheafs of 
computations, and reams of wiring dia- 
grams—in the busy plant of an electronics 
manufacturer in New York State. 

He develops electronics brains that con- 
trol guided missiles. Without the massive 
computers which this man masterminds, no 
missile could get off the ground. 

Paralyzed from the waist down; yes. Phys- 
ically handicapped; yes. But his employers 
say they could use more like him. 

In this case, and in the case of all the 
handicapped, it’s ability that counts. Op- 
portunity to display ability; that’s all the 
handicapped ask. 

The records show we are making tremen- 
dous progress, but until every American is 
given full opportunity to display and utilize 
all the capacities he has, considering his 
physical conditions, we still have more work 
to do.t 

Our goal is for full and equal job oppor- 
tunity for the handicapped. How do we 
achieve it? It can’t come by wishing for it. 
It can’t come from Washington or from the 
State capital alone, It must come by a surge 
of activity throughout the country and in 
each community. It can come through in- 
tensified never-ending promotional activi- 
ties to create the proper climate of opinion, 
It can come through intensified effort to 
form active local public relations subcom- 
mittees throughout the land, to spread the 
word to the grassroots, where men and 
women are hired—or are not hired. 

The first step for us in helping the handi- 
capped is to help him face his problem 
squarely. Every day, someone can be seen 
helping a handicapped person. Along the 
roads, in store windows, or almost any place 
one looks, there is a sign saying, “Help the 
Handicapped.” Do help them, to a certain 
extent, but don’t over do it. 


One. of the biggest dreams of the handi- 


capped is to be accepted by society as a 
normal person, which he really is. Often, 





1 Dwight D. Eisenhower, “Program Guide,” 
1958-59, p. 2. 








not being accepted will turn him into a hard, 
bitter person. Part of being accepted is to 
have the feeling that people aren’t staring 
as he attempts todosomething. That is. why 
it is best not to overhelp them. 

When a person with a defect goes out into 
public, one should never go too far beyond 
the limit of courtesy they would use when 
with a normal person. Special treatment of 
any kind will make the handicapped self- 
conscious and cause him to retire more and 
more, eventually never going out. By wait- 
ing on himself, the handicapped will have a 
greater feeling of security and independence. 

In order to help the handicapped obtain 
this feeling, there are centers established 
around the country where trained personnel 
work with these people, teaching them to do 
things any normal person could, or should do. 
Their methods will be slightly different, 
maybe a little awkward, but in the end, the 
same thing is accomplished. The fact that 
they can do it is the most important thing. 

One of these rehabilitation centers is 
located in Okmulgee. The center is designed 
so that the handicapped have almost every- 
thing placed at their convenience. One of 
the first things they learn is to care for them- 
selves. The center is also adjacent to the 
Oklahoma State Technical College. This 
gives the people an opportunity to choose 
and train for a vocation. The ones that do 
take advantage of this opportunity are 
usually a success in their chosen fields.* 

There are many organizations to help the 
physically handicapped. They may have 
various names in different cities, but their 


function is the same everywhere. In Fort. 


Worth, Tex., there are two such organiza- 
tions. One is known as Goodwill Industries. 
People all over Fort Worth and surrounding 
areas donate articles, such as clothes, shoes, 
furniture and electrical appliances, which 
are in some way used or damaged. The men 
and women of Goodwill Industries take these 
articles and make whatever repairs are nec- 
essary. They are then sold in Goodwill In- 
dustries stores throughout the city. In this 
way the physically handicapped are encour- 
aged to use their talents, not only for their 
own benefit but to help the community also. 

The Lighthouse for the Blind is another 
such organization. As the name implies, 
this is an organization designed specifically 
to help those who have lost their sight, the 
blind. These handicapped people are 
taught to use their hands to create house- 
hold articles, such as brooms, mops, etc., 
for sale. They sell these from door to door 
to housewives. 

This is using only one city as an example. 
There are other similar organizations in 
cities throughout the United States, that 
help the physically handicapped face’ his 
problem—and overcome that problem.* 


*Ann Benham, “The OCW Trend,” vol. 41, 
No. 2, Thursday, Oct. 8, 1959, p. 2. 

*Pamphlet from Goodwill Industries and 
Lighthouse for the Blind, Oct. 12, 1959, p. 5. 





Maj. Gen. John S. Mills, USAF 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 





Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 29, 1960, Gen. Samuel E. Ander- 
son, USAF, commander of the Air Ma- 
teriel Command, presented Maj. Gen. 
John 8S. Mills, USAF, with the second 
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award of the Distinguished Service 
Medal on the occasion of General Mills’ 
retirement after 32 years of active duty. 

I have come to know of his outstand- 
ing work in the development of special 
requirements for nuclear air weapons, 
through my service on the Appropria- 
tions Committee. It is indeed a grevious 
loss to the Air Force, the Department of 
Defense, and to the Nation that General 
Mills elected to retire at 54 from active 
military duty. His knowledgeability, his 
compassion for individuals, but most im- 
portantly, his integrity, will long be re- 
membered in the annals of American de- 
fense. The following is a short account 
of General Mills’ biography and achieve- 
ments. 

Maj. Gen. John S. Mills, recipient of 
two Distinguished Service Medals, was 
born in Appleton, Wis., July 17,1906. He 
was graduated from the Appleton High 
School and after attending Lawrence 
College for 1 year, entered the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy in July of 1924. He was 
commissioned a second lieutenant, Field 
Artillery, June 9, 1928. 

In the fall of the same year, General 
Mills entered primary flying school at 
Brooks Field, Tex., completed this course, 
and was transferred to the advanced fly- 
ing school at Kelly Field, Tex., where he 
was rated pilot in October 1929. The 
following month he was transferred to 
the Air Corps with duty assignment at 
Rockwell Field—now the North Island 
Naval Air Station—San Diego, Calif., 
as a pilot of the 11th Bomb Squadron. 
In September of 1930 he entered the Air 
Corps Technical School at Chanute 
Field, Ill., graduating the following 
April. He then rejoined his organization 
at Rockwell Field, transferring with the 
squadron to March Field, Calif., in Octo- 
ber of 1931. 

In the early months of 193°, General 
Mills participated in the Air Force proj- 
ect of flying the U.S. airmail subsequent 
to the cancellation of civil contracts 
for the operation. During this period he 
flew from the Salt Lake City, Utah, air- 
port over some of the most rugged ter- 
rain of the country. In November, he 
received orders transferring him to 
Nichols Field, Philippine Islands, as ad- 
jutant of the 28th Bomb Squadron. In 
January 1937, he returned to the United 
States with assignment at Langley Field, 
Va., where he served initially as flight 
commander in the 29th Bomb Squadron 
and later as navigation officer of the 2d 
Bomb Group, the first organization 
equipped with the B-17 bomber. 

In July 1939, General Mills was reas- 
signed to Wright Field, Ohio, as Chief, 
Instrument and Navigation Unit, Air 
Materiel Command. He also attended 
the 3-month course at the Air Corps 
Tactical School, Maxwell Field, Ala., 
that year, returning to his perma- 
nent station in Ohio after graduation. 

In June 1943, General Mills was se- 
lected to organize, train, and lead the 
450th Bombardment Group in combat, 
He flew 25 combat missions in the Medi- 
terranean theater in B-24 aircraft in- 
cluding the first high-altitude mission 
against the heavily defended Ploesti oil- 
fields. He was awarded the Silver Star 
medal for this action, 
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In mid-1944, General Mills was ap- 
pointed Chief of Operations for the Med- 
iterranean Allied Air Forces, leaving this 
assignment in December to become Chief 
Technical Assistant in the Materiel Divi- 
sion at Army Air Force Headquarters. 
He subsequently became Deputy Direc- 
tor of the New Development Division 
of the War Department General Staff 
in April 1945. 

The general’s next. assignment, in 
July 1946, was at Quarry Heights, Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, with duty as Deputy 
Chief of Staff of the Caribbean Defense 
Command. He returned to the United 
States in mid-1948 and, in August of 
that year, entered the National War Col- 
lege, graduating in June 1949. He was 
then assigned as Deputy Assistant for 
Atomic Energy at U.S. Air Force Head- 
quarters. 

In October 1959, General Mills was 
transferred to Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
as Commanding General, Special Weap- 
ons Command. It was during this tour 
of duty that he devised methods for 
dropping the hydrogen bomb from bom- 
bardment aircraft, developing the USAF 
capability for use of this weapon and 
thus augmenting the deterrent strength 
of the USAF, His accomplishment in 
this project was recognized by the award 
of the Distinguished Service Medal on 
July 15, 1954. The citation reads: 

Maj. Gen. John S. Mills distinguished him- 
self by exceptionally meritorious service to 
the United States of America in a duty of 
great responsibility during the period Jan- 
uary 1951 to January 1954 as Commander, 
Air Force Special Weapons Center. His ef- 
forts have contributed materially toward the 
successful development of the nuclear weap- 
ons program which has greatly enhanced the 
Nation’s security and is of international 
significance. General Mills’ successful execu- 
tion of major military operations of this 
magnitude reflects great credit upon the 
U.S. Air Force and upon his ability, outstand- 
ing leadership and mature judgment. 


In mid-1954, General Mills returned 
to Headquarters, United States Air Force, 
as Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff, Per- 
sonnel, a position he held until the sum- 
mer of 1956 when he became the Assist- 
ant Deputy Chief of Staff, Development, 
USAF. In 1958 he was named as Com- 
mander, San Bernardino Air Materiel 
Area, where he assumed command on 
November 1958. 

The second citation, the Oak Leaf 
Cluster to the Distinguished Service 
Medal, reads as follows: 

Maj. Gen. John §. Mills distinguished him- 
self by exceptional meritorious service to the 
United States in a position of great responsi- 
bility as Commander of the San Bernardino 
Air Material Area, Norton Air Force Base, 
California, from 1 November 1958 to 31 Jan- 
uary 1960. In this important and challeng- 
ing capacity the technical leadership and 
extensive executive ability of General Mills 
were instrumental factors in furthering the 
important role of Air Logistics in the Space 
Age. The singularly exceptional accomplish- 
ment of General Mills culminates a dis- 
tinguished career of more than $1 years in 
the service of his country, and his dedicated 
efforts reflect the highest credit upon himself 
and the U.S. Air Force. 


General Mills has been awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal with one 
Oak Leaf Cluster, Silver Star, Legion 
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of Merit, Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Air Medal, with two Oak Leaf Clusters, 
French Croix de Guerre with Palm and 
the Army Commendation Medal. He is 
rated Command Pilot, Combat Observer 
and Aircraft Observer. 

General Mills married the former 
Alice Gilbert of Los Angeles on December 
23, 1933, and has two children. He is 
a member of the Congregational Church. 





How Pennsylvania Is Working To In- 
crease Employment 





EXTENSION bigs REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD — 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following article by 
the Honorable William L. Batt, Jr., 
Pennsylvania Secretary of Labor and In- 
dustry, which appeared in the Catholic 
Charities Review of February 1960: 


How PENNSYLVANIA Is WORKING To INCREASE 
EMPLOYMENT 


(By William L. Batt, Jr.) 


Unfortunately, we are experts on unem- 
ployment in Pennsylvania. Unemployment 
is our No. 1 problem. We consistently have 
one of the highest rates of unemployment 
of any State in the Nation. We have more 
areas of substantial labor surplus within the 
State. With about 6 percent of the total 
population, we have about 10 percent of the 
total unemployed. 

But we are not depressed. ‘There is no 
such thing as a depressed area in Pennsyl- 
vania. We have been hit hard by forces 
which were largely out of our control. But 
we have hit back with intelligence, with per- 
sistence and with strength. We are realis- 
tically optimistic. We are gaining important 
new industry. Our cities are being redevel- 
oped. Our highway system ranks with the 
best. Our natural resources are magnificent. 
And our people are skilled and industrious. 

Pennsylvania’s troubles stem from the fact 
that in the past its economy relied on sev- 
eral basic industries. All of these industries 
are employing fewer people now than they 
did before, but for different reasons. Thirty 
years ago, 150,000 men were at work in the 
anthracite mines. This year, the count is 
less than 20,000. Consumers have turned to 
oil and gas for heating. Bituminous mines 
employed 85,000 in 1950. In 1959, the figure 
was about 38,000, largely because of mech- 
anization, but also because of competition 
from other fuels. Employment in railroads 
dronped from 132,000 in 1950 to 84,000 in 
1959, partly because of competition from 
other forms of transportation and partly be- 
cause of the change to diesel engines. As 
recently as 1950, about 145,000 were on textile 
payrolls in the State. The average in 1959 
was about 60,000, largely due to the move- 
ment of plants away from the area. And 
automation is making it possible to produce 
more and more steel with fewer and fewer 
employees. 

As a result of all this, recessions in 
Pennsylvania are worse than they are in the 
Nation as a whole, and booms are not quite 
as good. Unemployment in Pennsylvania 
was 2 percent higher than the national 
average at the height of the 1950 recession, 
8 percent higher at the height of the 1954 
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recession, and 344 percent higher at the 
height of the 1958 recession. 

One result of all this unemployment is 
that our unemployment compensation fund 
was slowly depleted, year after year since 
1950, and the severe recession of 1958 put 
such a strain on the fund that we were 
forced to borrow money from the Federal 
Government to insure our solvency for 1959. 
Fortunately, the economy recovered in time 
so that we did not have to use this borrowed 
money, but we have had to revise our law 
to provide for higher payments by employers 
in order to build up the fund to a point 
where it can withstand another recession. 

This will be used as an argument in some 
quarters to bolster a claim that adequate 
unemployment compensation benefits in 
Pennsylvania will discourage industry from 
locating in the Commonwealth. Our ex- 
perience does not bear this out but we do 
think it is shameful for States to compete 
against each other on the basis of which 
State has the cheapest system of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. Therefore, we 
are strongly in favor of a uniform system of 
unemployment compensation benefits for all 
50 States under prescribed Federal stand- 
ards. 

Pennsylvania has fought back to lick its 
unemployment problem, principally through 
an imaginative and aggressive program to 
bring new industry into the State and to 
help industry which is already in the State 
expand and prosper. Pennsylvania com- 
munities have raised more money than those 
of any other State to help finance the con- 
struction of new plants for industry. In 11 
years from the end of World War II to 1956, 
52 communities financed 51 plants in this 
way, creating approximately 31,000 job 
opportunities. 

This program took on ‘a statewide aspect 
with the advent of the administration of 
Governor George M. Leader when the Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Development Authority 
was created. In the 3 years since then, 53 
communities have financed 104 new plants 
employing over 20,000 workers, at least 70 
percent of whom were men. 

Of course,. many additional businesses 
have expanded or come into Pennsylvania 
without such assistance. One of the reas- 
ons for this is that the Pennsylvania tax 
climate for industry has improved consider- 
ably in the past 3 years so that it now 
compares favorably with the climate in other 
States. 

The core of the Pennsylvania program is 
the fact that it is possible for an industry 
to move into a modern factory building 
without the expenditure of its own funds 
for the building. One hundred percent low 
interest, long-term ‘mortgages are made 
available to the industry, with the local com- 
munity, the Pennsylvania Industrial De- 
velopment Authority, and private sources 
sharing in the mortgage. In some cases 
plant shells ‘are constructed before a pros- 
pective tenant has been located. These 
plants become available to industry with- 
out undue delay. 

While these efforts have been productive, 
they have fallen considerably short of the 
goal of providing enough new jobs to re- 
place those which have been lost. This is 
one reason why Pennsylvanians are so anxi- 
ous for a Federal area redevelopment bill, 
which would provide additional Federal as- 
sistance in the form of loans to the States 
to help finance additional construction for 
new industries. It also should make provi- 
sion for community facilities essential to in- 
dustrial development and for vocational 
training of the unemployed. 

We believe that expanded training pro- 
grams are another essential aspect to eco- 
nomic recovery. During the height of the 
recent recession we estimated that there 
were many thousands of jobs unfilled be- 
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cause qualified people could not be found te 
fill them. 

Pennsylvania has a unique program of 
training for the unemployed. It enables 
the State to reimburse local school districts 
for the full cost of training unemployed 
persons to accept.employment.. This is val- 
uable for prospective new industries, because 
Pennsylvania is in a position to offer not 
only a plant, but also a trained labor force 
without capital investment by the new in- 
dustry. In some cases we have trained new 
employees for industry in the employer's 
plant on the machines which will be used 
for regular production, and at no cost to the 
employer. (There is relatively little cost to 
the State for such programs in some cases, 
because the items produced in the training 
program, such as shoes or clothing, can be 
used in State institutions.) 

Many other unemployed persons have re- 


ceived training under such programs to ac- 


cept employment in already-established bus- 
inesses or institutions. We have trained 
unemployed persons to become self-sup- 
porting as truckdrivers, practical nurses, 
food service supervisors, welders, painters 
and paperhangers, power sewing machine op- 
erators and phers. The only fault 
we find with this program is that we are 
not doing enough. We have about 30 courses 
throughout the State, turning out graduates 
at the rate of about 2,000 a year, and we find 
jobs for. about 85 percent of them. We be- 
lieve that if we had enough money, we 
could put 10,000 people a year back on ~ 
employment rolls. 

Tt should be kept in mind that all of the 


industrial peace we have 
State Mediation Service so that it can aan 
promptly and intelligently to help bring in- 
dustrial disputes to a satisfactory solution, 
Qualified professional mediators are available 
virtually on a 7-day-a-week, 24-hour basis, 
on call from either side to an industrial dis- 
pute. This service has proved very valuable, 
because we have been able to prevent quite 
a few disputes from reaching the stage where 
the employer would decide to shut down and 
move away. 

But settlement of disputes is only one as- 
pect of industrial peace. We are trying at 
all times to create the kind of industrial 


climate that makes intelligent collective bar- 


gaining possible without serious conflict. 
To that end, we promote labor-management 
cooperation on a wide range of matters, in- 
cluding industrial safety, training, and re- 
training, a good business climate, produc- 
tivity, legislation, etc. As labor and man- 
agement continue to work together on other 
matters outside the sphere of work contracts, 
we feel that they will be able to work to- 
gether more cooperatively when they turn to 
collective bargaining. This does not mean 
that either side gives up any of its rights, 
but rather that both sides deal with each 
other in good faith and in full realization of 
the other’s point of view. 

These programs are the core of our ap- 
proach to the problems of chronic unem- 
ployment in Pennsylvania. They include a 
fair tax climate for business, vigorous indus~- 
trial promotion, low-cost full financing for 
new industrial plants, training programs for 
workers for new industry, training of the 
unemployed for unfilled jobs, and the pro- 
motion of industrial peace. 

We feel we are doing everything within our 
power to help ourselves in our communities 
and in our State as a whole. We are hope- 
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ful that Federal help for areas of chronic 





Men of Maine: Herbert W. Kitchen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, Herbert 
‘W. Kitchen exemplifies the tradition of 
the farmer in northern Maine who by 
combining personal initiative with good 
business judgment not only builds a 
career as a businessman but also seriously 
assumes his obligations as a citizen by 
serving his State and community in elec- 
tive offices. 

It is my privilege to claim Mr. Kitchen 
as a friend, and this is a rich treasure. 
This friendship and the counsel he has 
given are, for me, highly prized posses- 
sions. 


As a tribute to this first-class citizen 
and my good friend, I insert into the 
Recorp an article from the March 5-6 
issue of the Bangor Daily News: 

Men or Marne: Po.irics His AVOCATION FOR 

50 Years, Hers KircHen Srit. ACTIVE ON 

His Farm 





(By Dean Rhodes) 


Presque Istz, March 4.—For more than 
half a century, politics has been a driving 
force in the active life of Herbert W. Kitchen 
of this city. 

He ranks it next to potato farming, his first 
love. But he says with a wry smile: 

“If I had kept out of politics I would be 
a rich man today. It costs a lot of money 
to be in politics, but I’ve always been inter- 
ested in community affairs.” 

It is difficult, however, to detect anr real 
regret on the part of this tall, angular farmer 
who played a major political role in county 
and State politics for more than 50 years. 

In fact, only a quirk in the State constitu- 
tion prevented him from becoming his party’s 
candidate for governor. 

Kitchen was born in Canada and the State 
of Maine constitution requires U.S. birth as a 
qualification for office. 


STILL ACTIVE 


Although in his seventies, Kitchen is still 
active on his 175-acre potato farm, 

He says it isn’t the biggest potato farm in 
Aroostook, but he boasts, with a smile, “I 
haven’t missed a potato crop on it since 
1903.”" . 

This Aroostook County farmer has also 
taken the time to serve in the Maine Legis- 
lature six times—four times in the house 
and twice in the senate. He has served a 
6-year term as Aroostook County commis- 
sioner and was chairman of the county’s first 
potato tax committee. 

But he pointed out: “I’ve led a pretty sim- 
ple life. My highest ambition when I started 
was to have a bathroom and a fireplace. I 
worked hard until I was 60.” 

Kitchen continued, “I raised Aberdeen An- 
gus cattle for 30 years here. Also I used to 
raise hogs. Farming and hogs go together. 
You feed cull potatoes to the hogs and it’s 
meat. About 10 years ago the price of labor 
became too high and I went out of the meat 
business. ° 
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“I started in here as a pretty young man 
and began to farm, in 1903, the year I was 
married.” 

Kitchen explained that in 1912 he remod- 
eled the family homestead, adding a piazza 
“around the whole of it”—100 feet. “It’s 
quite a job just keeping the snow off it in 
the winter,” he stated. Then he told of how 
the roof of the old house was raised and of 
how a story-and-a-half farmhouse was 
made into a two-story home. Elm trees 
were planted along the drive and along both 
sides of U.S. Route 1, he said. 

The Kitchen farm is composed of land on 
both sides of U.S. 1, about 4 miles north of 
Presque Isle. 

LOT OF WORK 


“I did a lot of work when I was a young 
man and spent a lot of money,” said Kitch- 
en. “That windmill out there was built to 
let folks know where the Kitchen farm is.” 

He confided that he and a colleague, the 
late A. T. C. Wilson of Presque Isle, inspired 
legislation which changed Presque Isle from 
a town into a city, in 1940. “It got to a 
point where you couldn’t handle a town 
meeting here,” he explained. 

He mentioned the years in which he served 
as a member of the Maine House of Repre- 
sentatives—1923, 1925, 1927, and 1929. And 
he spoke of being a State senator in 1931 and 
1933, and of later becoming county commis- 
sioner. 

“You should have heard the first speech 
I made in the Legislature,” he went on. “I 
was green and I thought I represented quite 
a community. I got up and looked around 
and saw that large gathering of lawmakers 
and became stage-struck. I couldn’t say a 
thing. 

“Well, they used to say: ‘Put Kitchen in; 
put Kitchen in.’ A Lewiston paper ap- 
proached me on the subject of being Gover- 
nor after I retired from the Legislature, about 
1936. They had quite a campaign on to 
get a man from up here as Governor. They 
thought I was a great fellow. 

“But I was Canadian born. I was born 
in Jacksontown, N.B., near Woodstock, and 
according to the Maine constitution you 
have to be a U.S.-born citizen to run for 
Governor.” 

He concluded: “I’m interested in every- 
thing yet. I’m not as active as before.” 


FAMILY AND FARMING 


The talk was now about his family and 
farming. Kitchen said: “In 1839 my father 
brought a large family—4 sons and 5 daugh- 
ters—to this place from Canada. He began 
afarm. The original farm was about the size 
of today’s farm, but only 70 acres were 
cleared. Back over the hill were stumps 
and cutover land. It is a very convenient 
farm to work. It’s easy to get about walk- 
ing.” 

He said that in 1901 his father died on 
the day President McKinley was_ shot. 
Kitchen soon began farming for his mother 
In 1903 he bought the farm from his mother 
and married the former Annie Greenlaw of 
Presque Isle. After obtaining ownership of 
the farm he paid off two mortgages. His 
mother died in 1924. 

When he was 21 he became a naturalized 
citizen of the United States and began to 
vote Republican. He attended a Portland 
business college for two terms. 

Kitchen’s daughter, Alice, is married to 
Charles A. Towle, who helps run the farm. 
A grandson, Herbert W. Towle, has com- 
pleted 2 years’ service with the Army and is 
home. Kitchen hopes to form a farm cor- 
poration with his son-in-law and grand- 
son. 

“I’ve grown up in the potato business,” 
said Kitchen. “The farther I go in it the 
less I know about it. 

“We've lost the spirit of speculation,” he 
said, “partly due to the operation of hedg- 
ing. But it’s been an interesting game.” 





M arch 8 
The Real Castro—Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the third in a 
series of articles by Joseph Martin and 
Phil Santora currently appearing in the 
New York Daily News. This installment 
is in today’s issue, March 8, 1960. 

The more I read this series about Fidel 
Castro, the more I am puzzled as to our 
whole attitude in these matters. For 
example, I should like to know why this 
Communist stooge was allowed to take 
over Cuba? Where was our intelligence? 
Why did we not have someone join 
Castro’s forces in the Sierra Maestra so 
that we could learn of his Communist 
background and affiliation? Why can 
we not try to prevent things? Why do we 
always wait for something to happen 
before we act? If such questions had 
been raised before, we could have saved 
ourselves many headaches today. 

The article from teday’s issue is as 
follows: 7 

Tue Reps’ Boy LOLLED rn Luxury 
(By Joseph Martin and Phil Santora) 


The traditional portrait of Castro the 
revolutionary is that of a bearded hero with 
a rifle tucked underneath his arm, silhouet- 
ted against the blue sky of his native Oriente 
and peering keenly at the next mountain top 
for evidence of Batista patrols. 

It’s a nice, dramatic picture beloved by 
photographers and picture editors. But the 
picture painted of Castro by the men who 
lived with him in the Sierra Maestra, who 
knew him better than anyone else, is some- 
what less flattering. 

The News team interviewed four men who 
knew Fidel in the mountains. They were 
questioned at different places, at different 
times, and only two of them were acquainted 
with each other. However, each gave prac- 
tically the same story of the real Castro, the 
Latin fuehrer who inspired other to do his 
fighting for him while he lolled around exer- 
cising his massive intellect. 

HE FOUND CASTRO WORSE THAN BATISTA 

“I joined his forces,” said an ex-revolu- 
tionary, “because I was against Batista. Now 
I see that Castro is worse than Batista. I 
thought Castro was going to be good for our 
people. Even after I knew he was a physical 
coward, a glutton and a tool of the Reds, I 
stuck with him in the hope he would be con- 
tent to sit back and allow a man with char- 
acter to run the government, 

“I was wrong—as were so many others 
who fought for him and died in the moun- 
tains, 

“He had a high-powered rifle with a tele- 
sopic sight and he would aim it down a 
mountainside, fire it a couple of times and 
shout—like a child, ‘I got him. I got him.’ 
We never found the body of the so-called 
victim. 

“He sent us to fight, but he rarely fought 
himself. He acted like a scared man under- 
neath the bravado. He used men as care- 
lessly as he used bullets for his rifle. He was 
@ pitiless, two-faced man who cursed his fol- 
lowers, and took away any dignity they 
might have had, and even sacrificed them for 
propaganda purposes. 
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“I. remember vividly one man who was 


Castro’s personal professional killer. He 
obeyed orders without question. At the 
time, Castro’s popularity was waning with 
the local farmers, whose support he needed. 
He had to do something spectacular to show 
them he was a friend. 

“A mountain girl became pregnant and 
Castro accused his pet assassin of having a 
romance with her. We all knew it was some- 
one else, but that made no difference. He 
had the man tried and executed. In this 
way, he showed the farmers he would kill 
his boys if they got out of line.” 

There were few men in the mountains in 
the early days of the revolt. Newspapermen 
came to see Castro and, to impress them 
with the size of his forces, he would order 
a troop of his bearded followers to march 
by a half dozen times or so. 


A CURIOUS CAMP AND LOTS OF MONEY 


It was a curious camp. Castro was accom- 
panied everywhere he went by Celia Sanchez, 
a cold-faced woman who resembled a Ras- 
putin in skirts. She kept tabs on the money. 

And there was plenty of money. 

“Once,” said a man who was close to Fidel, 
“Carlos Rafael Rodriquez, an active member 
of the Communist Party in Cuba, arrived 
with a dozen men loaded with money. It 
came to $800,000 and Fidel hugged him and 
shouted: ‘Now we’re ready to win the war.’” 

Rodriquez also brought him books—“Mein 
Kampf”; the life of Maceo, a great Cuban 
patriot; a manuscript on Chinese guerrilla 
warfare written by Mao Tzetung, and a his- 
tory of the Russian Revolution. These he 
read avidly. 

Castro read other things too. The News 
team uncovered a letter to Fidel by his old 
Red mentor, Alberto Bayo, the highly pro- 
fessional Spanish Communist who had 
trained Castro and his men in Mexico. It 
is one of several sent to Fidel by Bayo. It is 
dated March 8, 1958. 


A BLUEPRINT FOR AGITATION 


It states: “Start activating a program of 
agitation on a large scale to encompass the 
most important cities (in Cuba). Begin 
with your active groups to terrorize the pop- 
ulation, using bombs, petards (stink bombs), 
Molotov cocktails, lighted matches in public 
vehicles, etc. 

If this fails, or if you see that the people 
don’t respond, begin a wave of sabotage 
aimed in particular against the sugar centers 
of the interior. If this also fails, then start 
with personal attempts on the lives of in- 
dividuals belonging to the armed forces and 
the police, 

“Endeavor to use for this task minors, be- 
cause the police are scared of being tough 
with them for fear of public criticism. 
When this happens, use the written propa- 
ganda. Have the women in your group wear 
black dresses to impress the people fur- 
ther—this always gives a good result.” 

The effect of this last was felt when the 
chief of the women’s groups, Dr. Martha 
Frada Barraque, organized such a demonstra- 
tion to convince U.S. Ambassador Earl Smith 
that Batista’s men had butchered Castro 
followers in Oriente Province. Most of the 
weeping widows were phonies. 

Microfilmed copies of the letter, as well as 
others, were delivered to Castro in the moun- 
tains by a newspaperman close to the revolu- 
tionary forces. 

HOW TO IMPRESS THE MULTITUDES 


Another letter from Bayo advises Castro 
that, if he should win, he should wait until 
all his men occupied key positions in the 
capital’s civil and military command and 
then tour the backward and impoverished 
areas of the country so that the multitudes 
would acclaim him. 

Castro, as any student of recent history 
knows, carried out these instructions to the 
letter. 
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Castro mistrusted hismen, The money he 
received from outside sources was always 
kept near his bed. As usual, he was drink- 
ing a great deal—the inevitable Castro cock- 
tail—benzedrine washed down by cognac. 

“When we moved,” said an ex-aid, “he 
would remind us not to forget the bottle. 
He had an insatiable appetite—eating enor- 
mous amounts of food with his hands and 
wiping his mouth on his sleeve. Occasion- 
ally, he received a shipment of caviar and 
would gorge himself. Cigars were flown in 
by helicopter. 

“He flew into terrible rages at the least 
provocation. In April, 1958, a general strike 
was to be called. It fell through. Faustino 
Perez was the chief of the 26th of July group 
in Havana and it was his responsibility. 

“Castro said things to him that would 
make your flesh crawl. He called him names 
no man could possibly take in front of 
others, He even wanted to execute Perez, as 
well as Vilma Espin, who later was to marry 
Raul Castro. She was at that time a chief of 
the 26th of July movement in Santiago” 


WAR—-WITH WHISKY FROM A HELICOPTER 


It was a strange war, Maj, Gen. Eulogio 
Cantillo, a Batista aid, was currying favor 
with Castfo by sending cigars, whisky and 
American cigarettes in a helicopter. 

Cantillo apparently was playing both 
sides. He and Fidel reputedly made a deal 
under which Cantillo would surrender after 
the revolution.took_place and be freed. He’s 
in jail now, serving a 10-year sentence. 

Raul Castro was with his own troops on 
@ parallel mountain range during these 
months—on the Sierra Cristal. He often 
made deals to get munitions earmarked for 
his brother. 

“Castro and his rifle were a joke,” said an 
ex-Fidelista. “He would get a new shipment 
of rifiles and insist on testing them person- 
nally. On such occasions pigs, sheep, cat- 
tle—anything that moved and didn’t wear a 
Batista uniform—were in great danger. 

“He would pot them from easy distances. 
Once, he shot a dog belonging to a little farm 
girl. The peasants in Oriente don’t have 
much in the way of personal possessions and 
the child’s heart was broken. Castro airly 
waved at one of his aids and told him to 
give the girl $20—as if that could pay for the 
loss of her pet.” 


SOME MONEY CAME FROM THE SUGAR MEN 


Some of the money Castro was getting for. 


the munitions his agents were purchasing in 
Mexico, the Miami area, New York and Bel- 
gium came from a “squeeze” on sugar mill 
owners. It was the old protection racket— 
you pay 25 cents a bag to the boys and they'll 
see you don’t have fires and other accidents. 

Another source was the shopkeepers 
throughout the island, who had cups under- 
neath the counters for “extra change.” 

And there were the Red groups headed by 
Dr. Ernesto (Che) Guevara, today the top 
brain truster of the Castro government. 

The communism with which Fidel had 
been flirting now became the seducer. The 
affair began to bear fruit. Months later it 
was to involve an unsuspecting Catholic 
clergyman, Father Maximilliano Perez, a Don 
Camillo sort of Cuban priest, who had real 
cause of anger against Dictator Pulgencio 
Batista. 

The priest’s father, Catalino, was leader of 
the Authentico Party in the town of Guira 
de Melena in Havana Province. During an 
argument at election time, he was beaten 
to death by two Batista men at a polling 
place. 


THE PRIEST BELIEVED IN CASTRO THEN 


Father Perez contributed $100 a month 
to the Castro cause which he cajoled from 
his poor parishioners. He hid and trans- 
ported arms for the revolutionists in the 
mountains. He harbored Castro agents in 
the rectory. He believed in Castro without 
reservations. 
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Father Perez recalled: 

“After Batista fell, I became temporary 
mayor of Managua, at the request of the 
townspeople. I was there only 15 days. 
During that time I became disillusioned. I 
saw Castro soldiers rape girls in the street. 
I witnessed all kinds of brutality.” 

But his disillusionment was only be- 


was stopped at a roadblock set up by soldiers 
called to quell'a threatening rebellion. The 

, 41-year-old priest showed his 26th of 
July identification card, assuring the men 
he was a Castro follower. 

“The guards were Spanish, not Cubans,” 
he said. “There were also Chinese, French, 
and Americans in the groups I saw in the 
town. I completed my mission and was on 
my way out of town when I was stopped. I 
again showed my card, but they took me to 
headquarters set up in a police station. 

“Celia Sanchez, Fidel Castro, and Camillo 
Cienfuegos (chief of the army, whose later 
strange disappearance has never been offi- 
cially solved) were in the headquarters. I 
pointed out that for years I had been helping 
the movement.” 

Several days later, Father Perez said, Cas- 
tro insisted that he accompany him in his 
private plane to Havana. 

“In the plane” said Father Perez, “he 
finally came to the point he wanted had to 
make. He’s a devious man and he thought 
I was off guard. He said to me: ‘How would 
you like to head a national church?’ Na- 
tionalization of the church is the most com~- 
man of totalitarian tactics. 

“I told him, ‘Fidel, you build the Cuban 
Catholic Church, I won't.’ He changed the 
subject but came back to the original 
many times during the short trip. He told 
me that the church should have certain 
changes, that there was a great deal of cor- 
a that the church was decadent. 

‘He was when I flatly refused 
to have anything to do with his plan. At 


the airport, I was permitted to walk away.” 
Father Perez got back to his parish 
in Punta Brava, but it was under different 
conditions. He was constantly under guard, 
his telephone was ta 

On December 12, 1959, he left Cuba. The 
last mass he celebrated was before a small 
group. Two beeréed. rebel coldieee ained 
“Several years of my life were gone,” He 
says sadly. “I had committed the grave 


error of disagreeing with Castro. I should 
like to appeal to the Catholics of the United. 
States to meditate on the great danger of 
this madman—my former idol—establishing 
a Communist government in the Americas.” 

Another supporter of the Castro revolution 
had bitten the acrid dust. 
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Reverend Logan’s remarks were as fol- 
lows: 

I apologize for in’ your busy 
lives.. It could be said that I should ad- 
just to the situation as I find it in and 
around the Christmas season, especially 
wherein I find conflicts with the public 
school in programing and personnel. 

It was not my intention to be stumping 
again about the popular observances of 
Christmas in Decatur. Very few will feel 
that I am a fruitful effort. It is 
possible that it would be hard to find min- 
isters who agree with me. I have no as- 
surance of any support for these views. 

Feeling that I must accept the inevitable 
and keep off the stump, I projected fall ves- 
pers for the six Sunday nights prior to 
Christmas. That was exactly the wrong 
thing to do. The community’s {and our 
church’s) mind was elsewhere. The climax 
came last Sunday night when I tried a pres- 
entation of “The Search for Meaning”. over 
against the annual high school vespers. We 
got whipped to death. Even my own fam- 
ily was caught by the school program and 
not one of them could be at his own church 
on a Sunday evening. 

Following our service, I drove around De- 
catur to see if the other churches which 
cooperate actively and philosophically with 
the public schools were alive. Each, as far 
as I could observe, was as dark as a tomb. 
I assume that there was not one youth meet- 
ing held among these churches last Sun- 
day evening. Very likely, most all regular 
observances were canceled. 

Consequently, chaffing under the situa- 
tion, I wrote and destroyed two letters to 
Miss Charlotte Meyer and finally called by 
phone. This meeting is a result of that 
pone call. 

It would seem to me wise to look at this 
matter from three directions—the church, 
the school, and most of all, the youth with 
his family. 

I. THE CHURCH 


Decatur’s church Christmas is a sad one. 
The association of commerce, the junior 
chamber of commerce, the downtown mer- 
chants’ association, and the public schools 
ell assume the office of theologian at this 
season. Each, with his own reasons, does 
so at an early date. 

When the church’s turn comes the spirit 
of the season has been sapped, the songs 
have been sung out, the youth have already 
been to Bethlehem; an anticlimax is insured. 

No church can begin to do what the school, 
with the truant officer and tax funds, has 
already done. The church’s effort at pagean- 
try seems meager and inadequate—even 
when it does its very best. The church turns 
to ludicrous outside displays, frantically 
searches for newness, and enters the new 
year defeated at its own business. Some 
churches get on the bandwagon and point 
to the State-supported pageant as their own. 
But, deep in their hearts, they wish for a 
truly significant chance at their own bias 
within their own sphere. 

I doubt if there will be a significant ex- 
pression of Christmas among high school 
youth in any Decatur church this year. For 
them the occasion is now done. The annual 
Christmas Eve vesper under the youth 
council will be weak and poorly attended. 
At First Presbyterian, as the vesper at De- 
catur High drew nigh, all our youth dropped 
out of choir work. When Westminster 
Presbyterian together with Millikin, put on 
its Christmas vesper service, there was not 
one high school student involved. 

These two churches have full-time minis- 
ters of music, trained in the music of the 
church. Both have their youth volunteers 
absorbed by a sister institution which has 
@ huge number of captive participants, ex- 
tensive hours of pract‘ce, and tax funds for 
both leadership and supplies. The competi- 
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tion is simply unfair and, in my opinion, 
disastrous for the church. 

The Christian church has two possible 
festival seasons: Christmas and Easter. 
They are of life and death dimensions to us. 
In many respects Christmas is our most 
colroful time for pageantry. It is a witness 
to our basic doctrine—the incarnation. Our 
future depends upon a serious and joyful 
witness to this belief. If we fail here, our 
future is truly problematical. 

Our treasury from the past is the scrip- 
tures, the carols, the wise men, the stable, 
etc. We have nothing else if this is taken 
from us. It has shocked me to observe other 
institutions walking right over to take this 
treasury away; and, unbelievable, often with 
the approval of the appointed treasure- 
keeper—the church. ; 

Undoubtedly, it can be charged, and the 
charge supported, that the churches do a 
poor job. Certainly, we do not do a perfect 
job. We need the help of the public school 
to undergird our use of language, music, 
reading, group experience, etc. But, it has 
been our understanding that the public 
school would not attempt to replace our 
unique area of service to the community. 
We believe we are better trained to do it 
and that we have the responsibility for the 
total religious requirements of the individ- 
ual; the sacraments, marriage, a regular 
worship throughout life, and the final 
burden of taking the person to the gates of 
death. 

It seems inconsistent and inconsiderate 
that you should dip into our material at its 
most colorful point to make a public pres- 
entation and then turn your back on the 
much more demanding tasks involved in the 
total religious experience of the person. I 
shudder at the results achieved in other 
countries where the state has taken over 
responsibility for religion. Our church 
health depends upon a struggle to win peo- 
ple. But we need a fighting chance without 
the kind of competition the public school 
represents. 


Il. THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Religious affairs in the public school in- 
evitably create tension. The school’s func- 
tion is not in the direction of sectarian 
faith. The public school serves people of 
every religious persuasion. To choose one 
ahd intimate that this is the position of the 
school is to embarrass the constituents of 
the school. 

It is unlikely that the public school is 
ready to support the doctrine of the virgin 
birth of Christ. It might rightly teach that 
some Christians believe this to be true, but 
no school, dealing objectively with a mix- 
ture of pupils from all kinds of families, 
can be the spokesman for even the Chris- 
tians at this point. The presentation of the 
Nativity scenes throws the school right into 
the middie of theological controversy on 
which the churches themselves are not 
agreed. 

Further, having done this much, it must 
be clear that Christmas should not be held 
in suspension by itself. It is part and par- 
cel of a total theological involvement which 
no public institution in America is in a po- 
sition to handle. 

If the school wishes a winter festival, 
there are many places to get material which 
will not create community tensions. The 
choice of a month other than December for 
@ production would also seem better. It 
would take some of the clutter out of the 
Christmas season, Certainly the school 
would not then choose a Sunday evening to 
present its program. The fact that high 
school vespers are held Sunday night is fur- 
ther evidence that the school is mixed up 
on its true function in society. 

During December, I have had occasion to 
inquire into the college work of three youths 
who graduated from Decatur public school 
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this past spring. Each is an above-average 
person. Each is finding college over his 
head and is embarrassed over college class 
results. Could it be that while working on 
public productions the basic job of the 
school has been neglected? 

Each of these three is an inadequate 
reader. Each is stumped by the amount of 
material required to be read by the college 
professors. Would we not all be happier and 
better equipped for life if the public school 
stuck more closely to its basic educational 
job? 

There is always the question of the legality 
of sectarian programing in an American pub- 
lic institution. There is a place in our phi- 
losophy of public education for courses about 
religion. The history of the world would be 
strange and untrue if religion were left out. 
However, it is not the history of one religion. 
We are a nation of religious pluralism and 
this is one of our national glories. To pro- 
gram as though this were a Christian nation 
with a state church is to run counter to our 
best tradition and to step over the line of 
the Constitution. 


Ill. THE CHILD AND HIS FAMILY 


This is probably the most important side 
of the matter. A child comes to school to 
get the basic tools for intelligent living. 
During his limited time he must be prepared 
to the fullest of his capacity to meet the 
crises of his future. Regardless of the re- 
ligion of his home, he does not come to 
school for indoctrination. 

If he is a Christian, he will get the reli- 
gious nurture he needs at his church. This 
will include whatever his church believes is a 
well-rounded religious diet. He may refuse 
to follow his parents’ religion. He may not 
care for the majority religion. His Nation 
insures him freedom at this point. This free- 
dom is one of his most precious possessions. 

If he comes from a family with no religion 
and the school involves him in Christmas 
and Easter festival occasions, he gets a frag- 
mented view of Christianity under involun- 
tary circumstances. His religion must be in 
the permissive realm. He must choose it. 
He will be weakened whenever faith is im- 
posed upon him by an agency he cannot 
escape. 

Further, he is not thereby prepared for full 
church life. When the public school puts 
him into Christmas and Easter functions, it 
prepares him to be a Christmas-Easter 
churchman. The church has an overabun- 
dance of these. If the school is to help this 
young person, it should hold the many 
choices before him in comparative fashion so 
he may see the full scope of any one faith, 
the many differences, and the costs of full 
participation. He may then choose where to 
put his lot if he wishes to be involved at 
all. 

If he is of & minority faith, it is unkind to 
produce a setting in which, as a young per- 
son, he must choose between his religious 
loyalty and the school function. The social 
and educational pressures imposed on a 
minority people by our present school reli- 
gious observance are both unnecessary and 
harmful. 

The family which goes along with the pro- 
gram as now administered assumes that sec- 
tarian religion is the business of the State- 
supported institution. This cannot possibly 
prepare such persons for the best kind of 
church stewardship. The church prepares, 
at heavy expense, a well-rounded program of 
regular worship, sacraments, church school, 
missions, group participation, stewardship, 
etc. When anyone feels that the school has 
done an adequate job, the church must, 
sooner or later, give him a complete reeduca- 
tion. 

What is needed is some vital and objective 
information about the program of the 
church in relationship to the community, 
the Nation, and the world. 
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In closing, the Nation needs each of us at 
our own posts doing the best we know how, 
We should encourage and supplement each 
other. We will each see weaknesses in the 
other’s program. But, we should both resist 
with all our beings the temptation to take 
over the field of service for which the other 
is best qualified and for which society has 
called the other institution into existence. 

The community has a right to expect that 
those of us who administer these areas of life 
will be far out head of the people in under- 
standing what is needed for the welfare of 
society as a whole. It also has a right to 
expect that we will stake our lives, at least 
our positions, on the truth as we see it. If 
the people cannot count on our sincere 
leadership, even when we run counter to 
their wishes, we have no right to our leader- 
ship. 

Again, I regret absorbing your time. I 
value your friendship and think highly of 
the Decatur Public Schools. I have no inten- 
tion of withdrawing my support from your 
overall excellent program. If, in your sincere 
judgment, these thoughts are in error, we at 
First Presbyterian are prepared to adjust our- 
selves away from the conflicts we have ex- 
perienced this year. 

I cannot promise to forget my dream of 
what seems to me to be right. Nor can I 
promise to feel good when I see the “wise 
men” of today riding away from Bethlehem 
with our treasure. 





The Juvenile Court: Past, Present, and 
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Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include a copy of the 
talk given by Judge Oram Ketcham, 
judge of the juvenile court, at.a dinner 
of the Federation of Citizens Associa- 
tions, which I attended at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Saturday, March 5, 1960. I en- 
joyed it so much that I thought it should 
be called to the attention of others 
not privileged to attend. His remarks 
follow: 

THe JUVENILE Court: Past, PRESENT, AND 
FUTURE 

Mr. Norwood, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is truly a pleasure for me 
to be asked to speak to such a large and 
representative group of citizens about the 
juvenile court. And I am especially glad to 
participate in this 50th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Federation of Citizens Associa- 
tions. You are, I’m sure, justly proud of 
the record of civic endeavor and community 
achievement which you have compiled in 
the half century just passed. 

A 50th anniversary is always a propitious 
moment. It reminds us of many accom- 
plishments already achieved, of obstacles 
met and surmounted. But its significance 
should not be limited to the past. There 
is also a need to look to the future. And 
with an organization like the Federation of 
Citizens Associations it is reasonable to look 
to the future with the confidence and hope 
derived from prior success. Such an anni- 
versary is, in short, an appropriate vantage 
point from which to scan both backward 
and forward. By way of contribution to 
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this celebration I should like to share with 
you not only the satisfaction of accomplish- 
ment which another agency of civic action 
is experiencing as it plunges into its second 
half century of operation, but also the fer- 
vor of its promise for the future. The juve- 
nile court of the District of Columbia was 
50 years old on July 2, 1956. I would like to 
illustrate to you how the current operations 
of the juvenile court differ from those in the 
past, and what you may reasonably expect it 
to contribute to the improved Washington 
of tomorrow toward which we all look. 

My story begins less than 4 years prior to 
the founding of the Federation of Citizens’ 
Associations. According to the first annual 
report of the court, it was on Monday, 
July 2, 1906 that the Juvenile Court of the 
District of Columbia was put into opera- 
tion, No. 1816 F. Street, NW. was the lo- 
cation of the court. The report recites the 
names of a number of the Washington dig- 
nitaries attending the festivities of the first 
day. In addition to the details of the in- 
auguration ceremonies, the report includes 
the announcement of appointments to the 
court, as made by Judge DeLacy, the first 
juvenile court judge. There were appointed 
a clerk, a chief probation officer, an assist- 
ant probation officer and, as those of you 
with a practical turn of mind will have al- 
ready guessed, a janitor. Since then, two 
world wars, enormous technological advance 
and substantial change in patterns of school- 
ing, church and family life have intervened. 
And, as you will presently see, the jurisdic- 
tion and the responsibilities of the juvenile 
court have been steadily growing ever since 
it first opened its doors. 

Even with its sole judge and smal! staff, 
the newly created juvenile court represented 
(in 1906) a significant step forward in the 
public’s procedures for dealing with juve- 
niles. As all of you will recall from the 
novels of Charles Dickens in past centuries, 
the treatment of children and adults 
charged with criminal offenses was substan- 
tially identical. Whether prankster or hood- 
lum, the child was subject to the same laws, 
held to the same level of responsibility, and 
could be committed to the same jail 
or prison. The conditions of filth, drudgery, 
brutality, vice and other forms of criminal 
contamination to which children were sub- 
jected in those days shocked the conscience 
of the community. It was largely for the 
purpose of correcting such things by pro- 
viding a separate method of handling chil- 
dren who violated the law that the juvenile 
court was established. 

The first juvenile court in this city was 
given jurisdiction over two categories of 
children—those who, prior to their 17th 
birthday, committed misdemeanors, and 
those who were neglected, abused or de- 
pendent. As a logical corollary, the court 
was also given jurisdiction over adults who 
mistreated children, refused to provide for 
them or contributed to their unlawful be- 
havior. Thus, the earliest statute made it 
clear that the court had a dual pur 
to correct the illegal activities of children 
and to protect children from paternal and 
adult abuses. To effect these purposes, Judge 
DeLacy was authorized to commit a child 
to one of the available houses of correction, 
to transfer custody to the Board of Child- 
ren’s Guardians for placement in a foster 
home, or to place the child on probation. 

Although quite commonplace even in adult 
courts today, probation was a novelty in 
1906. Judge DeLacy, in his annual reports, 
laid great stress on the value of probation as 


a method of strengthening the child’s fam-. 


ily tie, which in his opinion was the most 
important influence in a child’s life. Com- 
mitment to a house of correction necessarily 
severed that important tie, sometimes for- 
ever. Moreover, probation was then and is 
now an économical procedure. In those days 
of harder currency, it only cost $150 a year 


to keep a child in a reform school. Today it 
costs per year. Nowadays it 
costs about $250 a year to supervise a juve- 
nile while on probation—less than one-tenth 
of the cost of maintaining him in an insti. 
tution at public expense. 

We do recognize, however, that probation 

ts limitations. Some months ago I 
a boy on probation for auto theft, 
One day he was late for his probation ap- 
poin So he stole another car in order 
to drive to the court in time. For him pro- 
bation was not a success. It was revoked 
and he was committed to the Nationa! Train- 
ing School for Boys. 

To summarize the situation in 1906, the 
juvenile court represented a true innovation 
in traditional legal methods of dealing with 
children, It was a court physically and jur- 
isdictionally separate from adult criminal 


regulation; and it provided the judge with 
flexibility and discretion in disposition 
which was the beginning of “individualized 
justice” as we now practice it. 

During the three decades following the es- 
tablishment of the court in 1906, not only did 
the city of Washington grow but so did the 
court’s jurisdiction and responsibilities. The 
growing awareness of the profound influence 


giving to the juvenile court the duty of ad- 
minstering a variety of. laws regulating 
adult-child relationships. 

Bringing my story up to date, the court in 
1938 was overhauled and the original organic 
law replaced by a statute based on the model 
Juvenile Court Act recommended by the Na~ 
tional Probation and Parole Association and 
the U.S. Children’s Bureau. has 
shown this law to have been drawn with 
both wisdom and imagination. The signifi- 
cant innovations made when the juvenile 
court was first established were further im- 
plemented in the new, noncriminal act of 
1938. The court’s jurisdiction was 
to include all types of law violations com- 
mitted by children prior to their 18th birth- 
day as well ae truancy, incorrigibility, and 
other dangerous or disruptive activities. 
The court was made a court of record, in- 
stead of a police court, and was given the 
authority to transfer felonies committed by 
older juveniles to the US. district court. 
Its probationary powers and staff were in-< 
creased. And the new act gave the court 
added criminal powers for dealing with 
adults whose actions affected the lives of 
children. In summary, the 1938 Juvenile 
Court Act provided all the jurisdiction mec- 
essary to permit individualized justice for 
children. 

Later, in 1951, the Congress further added 
to the court’s adult jurisdiction by enacting 
the Child Born Out of Wedlock Act, which 
gives at least economic protection to the 
illegitimate child. This legislation requires 
the court to establish the paternity of chil- 
dren born out of wedlock and, thereafter, to 
insure their economic support and education 
until the age of 16. As the result of this 
statute nearly 5,000 fathers are currently on 
probation to the juvenile court, 

Many of these cases provide us with pa~ 
thetic problems.- But, as I’m sure you are 
aware, pathos is one of the chief ingredients 
of humor. So I am reminded of one of my 
occasional additional duties—the perform- 
ance of marriage ceremonies. Frequently the 
request comes from two of our clients who 
already have several illegitimate children, 
In one of my most carefully reasoned deci- 
sions I have ruled that children shall not 
be invited to the wedding of their parenta, 

So today—54 years after its creation—the 
juvenile court has grown in many ways. 
From 4 police court for children with juris- 
diction over misdemeanors committed by 
those under 17, it has become a plenary 
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demands on its services, the court’s 

staff has grown from the original 5 to the 
present 97. s 

But one feature of the juvenile court re- 

mains the same as when it was first or- 

The juvenile court was created in 


reorganized in 1938, with one judge. - 
in 1960, there is still only one judge. Dur- 
ing the same period of time, the judicial 
wer of the municipal court has gone 
from 7 to 16 judges, plus the addition of 
a %-judge municipal court of appeals. 
The district court of the United States has 
increased from 5 to 15 judges, and the US. 
court of appeals has tripled in size, from 
3 to 9 judges. As a final measure of 
comparison, the strength of the Metropoli- 
tan Police tment of the District has 
risen from 731 men in 1910 to 2,508 in 1958. 

Therefore, it is with regret, but candor, 
that I must report to you tonight that the 
Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia is 
no doing all that it should or could do to 
assist this community in its fight 
delinquency, dependency and neglect. In 
the last few years we have resorted to a 
variety of devices in an effort to reduce the 
number of court before the judge. 
But there is an absolute limit to what one 
judge can do to stem this tide; and that 
limit was reached long ago. The sad fact 
is that the absence of additional judges has 
created a bottleneck which seriously hinders 
the progress of the juvenile court as well as 
the many other agencies and organizations 
which are trying to make our city a safe 
and wholesome place for adults and children 
alike, 

What. has this bottleneck meant? It has 
meant a substantial failure of justice and 
law enforcement where it is most needed— 
in training the youth of the community to 
be the law abiding citizens of the future. 
In at least five ways is this evident. 

First, juvenile court justice, under present 
circumstances, is not swift. The court has 
a@ large and growing backlog of cases await- 
ing adjudication. On January 1, 1960, there 
were 1,390 cases (401 juvenile cases and 989 
adult cases) awaiting hearing. In juvenile 
cases this means a delay of 2 to 3 
months before their cases are heard; and 
with adult cases, the delay is in the neigh- 
borhood of 7 to 9 months. 

Secondly, because of the backlog and its 
accompanying delay, the court’s justice is 
sometimes uncertain. The recollection of 
witnesses grows dim as the months pass and 
in many instances complainants cannot be 
located by the time of the trial. 

The third point is that the court’s jus- 
tice is often unequal as between different 
juveniles who are awaiting a court hearing. 
Since the trial will be months away, the 
court must choose between detaining the 
child in the receiving home for a long pe- 
riod (at substantial public expense) even 
before it is determined whether he is delin- 
quent or not—or releasing the child to the 
custody of his parents while waiting for the 
hearing. If the first course is taken, there 
is always the possibility of unjust confine- 
ment. If the latter course is taken I am 
always aware that the juvenile may again 


violate the law before his trial can be 
reached. 

Fourthly, a single judge cannot give 
enough time to each court hearing to allow 
for normal judicial reflection or analysis. 
When you must adjudicate and dispose of 
over 100 cases a week the process is sim- 
ilar to that of an assembly line in proceed- 
ings which, more than in any other court, 
warrant individual treatment and compas- 
sionate understanding. With such hasty 
determinations there is always the possibil- 
ity of ill-considered justice. 

And finally, the present situation means 
costly justice for you as citizens and tax- 
payers. If, on the one hand, the court com- 
mits to a public institution a youth who 
might have been corrected while still at 
home, you citizens foot the bill of $2,700 
per year for his care while at the institu- 
tion. While I fervently hope that none of 
them is unjustly committed, the fact that 
there are now over 1,400 children in our 
public juvenile institutions bears tribute to 
the fact that the court is not unmindful 
of its responsibility for protecting the law- 
abiding citizens of Washington. I estimate 
that the maintenance of these 1,400 chil- 
dren is costing the District of Columbia 
over $334 million each year. On the other 
hand, if the court mistakenly permits a 
child to remain in the community who 
should be in an institution, one or another 
of you may be yoked on a dark street or 
have your car stolen and wrecked. I sin- 
cerely believe that there will be a great 
saving for all if such decisions are made 
with greater deliberation and more certainty 
than is now possible. 

Thus, it can be said that, as a result of the 
present judicial bottleneck, the juvenile 
court does not afford the type of swift, sure, 
equal, and positive justice which sets a good 
example to the youth of this city. This seri- 
ously handicaps the administration of jus- 
tice, hinders the court in its efforts to in- 
culcate in children and their parents a proper 
respect for the law, and often denies the 
citizens of the community the protection to 
which they are entitled. 

Turning then to the future, we find that 
the basic tools are at hand. But their cut- 
ting edge awaits the honing of an enlight- 
ened Congress. A noble and vastly promising 
concept has been embodied in the law. 
Community agencies, both public and pri- 
vate, designed to rehabilitate and wisely 
correct children have been created. Among 
these much credit goes to the youth aid 
division of the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment which was established in 1954 and to 
the child welfare division of the Department 
of Public Welfare which provides for most 
of the children committed by the court. 
But, to a large degree, the juvenile court is— 
and of necessity must be—at the hub of this 
wheel. I have the highest praise for the 
wise and devoted work which is being per- 
formed daily by the dedicated staff of my 
court. However, a judicial bottleneck exists 
and until the juvenile court is, by legisla- 
tion, made adequate to the task assigned to 
it the community will never fully reap the 
benefits of this concept. 

It is a pleasure to know that this powerful 
organization of Washingtonians is in the 
forefront of a host of civic groups who have 
endorsed the legislation passed by the US. 
Senate and now pending before the House 
District Committee to add additional judges 
to the juvenile court. Let us all fervently 
hape that this legislation will become law 
during this session of Congress. 

In conclusion, the half century since the 
founding of the juvenile court in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has been a od of ex- 
perimentation and We are, I think, 
substantially closer to the goal of achieving a 
judicial tribunal which will adequately pro- 
vide for children and protect the community. 
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The appellate courts have clearly established 
the fact that, however compassionate its 
approach, the juvenile court must operate as 
a court and not as a social welfare agency. 
Its function is to adjudicate legal issues 
which concern the rights and liberty of chil- 
dren and their parents. At the same time 
the court is also responsible, as a court of 
law and justice, for protecting the rights of 
citizens of the community to live in peace 
and safety. We at the court welcome the 
dual responsibility which these interpreta- 
tions of our statute place upon us. Much 
has been learned, facilities have been ex- 
panded and improved, and more and better 
trained staff members have been obtained, 
Though much remains to be accomplished, 
given sufficient judicial personnel, I believe 
that the prospects are good. 

Thank you for listening tome. It has been 
a@ pleasure for Mrs. Ketcham and me to share 
this celebration with you. I wish you and 
your fine organization even greater success 
during the next 50 years. 


Six-Star Rank for General MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri.—Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I wish to include an edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat as follows: which I believe deserves 
everyone’s thoughtful consideration. 


Srmx-StTar RANK FoR GENERAL MACARTHUR 


General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
has received virtually all the honors which a 
grateful Nation can bestow—with one ex- 
ception. 

He holds the five star rank of a general of 
the Army, the highest, along with three oth- 
ers of similar rank and four fleet admirals, 
ever bestowed to an Officer during his active 
career. 

He has been awarded the Congressional 
Medal and all of the Nation’s other decora- 
tions. He has received the thanks of the 
Congress and innumerable decorations from 
other governments, as well as honorary de- 
grees and citations by the score throughout 
the world. 

He should, however, receive an even high- 
er though honorary rank by having be- 
stowed upon him the title of General of 
the Armies. 

There is ample precedent for this in that 
this title was conferred upon General Persh- 
ing some years after the conclusion of 
World War I in recognition of his great serv- 
ices as our military leader in that conflict, 
and a similar rank of admiral of the fleets 
‘was bestowed on Admiral George Dewey fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War, although 
Admiral Dewey’s services, without disparage- 
ment to that great naval commander, were 
completely trifling compared to later wars. 

General MacArthur is, by common con- 
sent, the greatest general produced by 
America in this century and perhaps in all 
our history. 

While he unquestionably has many years 
of life ahead of him, the Nation should not 
wait for his monuments in the future, but 
should bestow its recognition on him while 
the general can take satisfaction in this 
climax to a brilliant career unparalleled in 
our military annals. 

The six-star rank for General MacArthur 
would in no way be a derogation of the 
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superb careers of Fleet Admiral Nimitz or 
of General Eisenhower whose places in his- 
tory are entirely. secure, nor could it be inter- 
. preted as a rebuke to President Truman who 
relieved General MacArthur of his command. 

It is simply a past-due and merited recog- 
nition of the services of this great man who 
was the youngest general officer in World 
War I and cited for conspicuous gallantry, 
the Chief of Staff of the Army during the 
difficult days of the depression, the redeemer 
of the Philippines, the Supreme Commander 
of the Allied Forces which fought back to 
final victory against overwhelming odds in 
World War II, and culminating in Japan 
following the surrender, when he, by the 
force of his personality and the wisdom of 
his acts converted, in an administration en- 
tirely without parallel in the world’s his- 
tory, @ fallen and embittered foe into a 
strong ally and devotee of democracy and a 
partner in the continuing battle for a free 
world. . 

‘We hope that the Congress will enact a bill 
giving General MacArthur the title of Gen- 
eral of the Armies before it adjourns in the 
current session. This recognition will meet 
with universal acclaim. 





Eisenhower Reassures the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include two ar- 
ticles from the Bangor Daily News of 
February 24, 1960: 

EISENHOWER REASSURES THE NATION 


President and Commander in Chief Eisen- 
hower has relieved the uneasiness of the 
American people by declaring that U.S. de- 
fenses are a strong and trustworthy shield of 
peace. He assured his fellow countrymen 
that the nuclear-armed planes and ships and 
the missiles of United States are a solid de- 
terrent against attack. 

Surely none could speak with greater au- 
thority. He is a military man in his own 
right. And, as Chief Executive of the Na- 
tion, is in a position to appraise better than 
anyone the overall military picture. 

Much of the criticism leveled at the ad- 
ministration’s defense program comes from 
the Democrats in an election year.. Thus it 
should be heavily discounted. 

The Democratic Party is poorly qualified 
to pose as a preparedness party. Woodrow 
Wilson was going to keep United States out 
of war in 1916. He failed to do so and, 
moreover, the country was not ready to 
fight when war came. 

The Roosevelt administration was caught 
with its guard down when the Japs struck 
at Pearl Harbor in 1941. Arid, again, our 
military forces were not in shape to strike 
back. United States took a drubbing be- 





fore it could muster strength and reverse 


the tide of battle. 

Then there was 1950, when the Truman ad- 
ministration fell asleep and Red North Ko- 
rea invaded South Korea. Much American 
blood flowed in regaining the lost ground. 

Some able and sincere military men feel 
that the Nation’s defense program is not 
all it should be. It seems to us that the 
Presdient has answered them as far as mis- 
siles and other defenses for large-scaled war 
are concerned. But what about prepara- 
tions for deterring and extinguishing brush 
fire wars? 
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The Communists may not dare start a 
giobal holocaust but they have been suc- 
cessful with small piecemeal aggressions in 
the past and we assume they will try more 
in the future, whenever they see the op- 
portunity. We'd like to hear the Comman- 
der in Chief’s views on this phase of free 
world defense. 


Wuy SHovurp THE Unrrep States Stanp Br? 


Eprror, Bancor DaiLty News: 

Communism, only now, is actively seek- 
ing to penetrate this hemisphere with an 
initial foothold in Cuba, At present, Amer- 
ican and Cuban relations are steadily de- 
teriorating to a point where it would have 
been better had Fidel Castro never come to 
life or power. Premier Castro is trying, 
and apparently with great success, to make 
a “‘people’s republic” out of his country. 
He has rejected our friendship over and 
over again by doing such things as siding 
with the Communist bloc countries in the 
United Nations, by confiscating nearly $1 
billion worth of American capital by Amer- 
ican investors. Those persons losing their 
property will get nothing more than a mere 
token from Castro. 

What is Castro doing to us, the country 
that liberated Cuba in 1898? -He has just 
recently made an agreement with the Soviet 
Union to sell her something like 345,000 tons 
of sugar at $2.98 per hundred pounds which 
is much less than the world’s market price 
for sugar. The United States buys nearly 
3 million tons yearly of Cuban sugar at 
$5.50 per hundred pounds, which is almost 
double what the world’s market price ($3.62) 
is and also what Russia will pay Castro for 
her sugar. 

President Eisenhower has outlined a pol- 
icy of “nonintervention” which is good to a 
certain extent but which is a poor example 
of how to answer the threat of a Commu- 
nist complete takeover on our back door- 
steps. Why should the United States stand 
by and treat Castro with smooth, polite 
diplomatic talk while he continues to work 
in the Communist cause which is to destroy 
the United States and all other democracies? 
This country doesn’t have to buy sugar from 
Cuba and continue to pour millions into 
the Communist coffers. There are several 
other countries like the Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, and Peru from which we can buy our 
sweet stuff. 

The United States has lost much prestige 
around the world, especially in Latin Amer- 
ica, since Castro began lying, cheating, and 
stealing from us. But still our policy con- 
tinues to be of nonintervention. At pres- 
ent there is much difference of opinion in 
Congress as to how to handle this situation. 
But some legislators are in favor of cutting 
all trade with the Cuban island. We must 
write our Congressmen urging immediate 
steps to halt any further trade with the 
Cuban Government. This is exactly what 
Congress needs to know: What the people 
back home are thinking, and if the people 
don’t take more interest in what is hap- 
pening in Cuba and elsewhere, then Cuba 
shall be wholly red. 

LAWRENCE DovucGnuty II. 





The Size of the Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 
Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I would like to include the following 
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article by Walter Lippmann entitled 
“The Size of the Problem,” which ap- 
peared in this morning’s New York Her- 
ald Tribune. 

The article follows, and I would cer- 
tainly commend it to my colleagues: 

Tue SIZE OF THE PROBLEM 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Here at home the overriding question is 
how to pay for the public needs of our grow- 
ing population in an era when our social 
order is relentlessly challenged. These pub- 
lic needs include not only the rising costs 
of the race of armaments and the competi- 
tion among the underdeveloped nations, 
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if we meet the public needs for defense and 
other things which the authors of the report 
are agreed upon, the cost will be $153 billion 
(in 1957 dollars). This gives us an idea of 
the dimensions of the problem. The ques- 
tion then is whether the expenditure for 
public purposes of $153 billion in 1967 would 
revolutionize our society. 

In 1957, when we spent $86.4 billion pub- 
licly, we were taking 20 percent of our na- 
tional production, leaving 80 percent in 
private hands. What would be the situsa- 
tion in 1967 if we carry out the programs to 


growth in the next 10 years. 

The Rockefeller estimates show that on 
the feasible assumption that our gross na- 
tional product can grow at a rate of 4 percent 
per year, the share taken for public purposes 
in 1967, if their recommendations as to what 
is desirable are followed, would be only 24 
percent, and the share left in private hands 
would be 76 percent. This would mean that 
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the rise in private consumption, which on 
the average has been 2 percent per year, 
would drop to 1.4 percent. We would not 
be raising our private standard of life quite 
so fast as we are now. But we would be rais- 
ing our public standard and we would be 
doing it with three-quarters of our product 
still in private hands. No one can say that 
on these fairly conservative assumptions we 
would not still be a free society. 

These figures make the assumption that we 
can grow only at a rate of 4 percent. If; 
however, we could raise the rate of growth 
to 5 percent, the position would be changed 
substantially. We would then be spending 
for public purposes 22 percent, which is not 
much more than the present share of our 
spending, and there would still be left in 
private hands 78 percent. At the same time 
consumption would be rising at 2.8 percent, 
which is above the average. 

It is evident then, that the argument of 
the Wall Street Journal is based on an 
assumption which is not stated. The as- 
sumption is that the U.S. economy, in this 
age of automation, cannot increase its pro- 
ductivity fast enough to support our growing 
public needs. The figures I have cited indi- 
cate that if we can now achieve a growth rate 
equal to that of the years 1947 to 1953, that 
is to say, an annual rate of growth of 4.7 
percent, instead of the 2.3 percent rate of the 
years since then, we shall be able to provide 
the needed public services while maintaining 
approximately the same ratio of public to 
private spending as we have today. 

I am sorry to use s0 many figures. But 
they are necessary in order to put in its true 
perspective the size of the great problem of 
our era. When. we look at this problem 
quantitatively, comparing our growing needs 
with what can be our economic growth, we 
may conclude that-our tasks are big, which 
makes them interesting, but that they are 
quite within, our capacity. 





Thomas G. Masaryk 


SPEECH 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
fitting that the 110th anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas G. Masaryk be com- 
memorated by the issuance of a new 
postage stamp in the “Champion of 
Liberty” series issued in tribute to lead- 
ers in the cause of freedom everywhere. 

The name of Thomas Masaryk will 
ever stir the emotions of those who love 
liberty, democracy, and learning. ‘The 
emotions of inspiration, joy and sadness 
are mixed when the name of this states- 
man and philosopher bring to mind the 
_ Struggle and the triumph which were in- 
extricably his own and those of his be- 
loved Czechoslovakia, but which for his 
country were to succumb to tragedy so 
soon after his death. 

For the name of Thomas Masaryk and 
Czechoslovakia are in a sense synony- 
mous. Not only was the Czechoslovakia 
which rose from the ruins of World War 
I almost wholly the result of his efforts. 
His writings had been the inspiration 
for the incipient movement for inde- 
pendence. His persistence at home and 
abroad brought about its very creation. 
Not only was his presidency simultaneous 
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with the beginning, the rise, and the peak 
of achievement of this new and truly 
democratic country. But the domocracy 
which he had almost literally himseif 
created, and which flourished under his 
leadership—the democratic era of the 
young republic Czechoslovakia—was to 
come to an untimely and tragic end just 
a year and a half after his death. 

Was there ever before in all history a 
country so completely forged at the anvil 
of one man, so closely identified with his 
life, his thoughts, and his ideals? It 
was he, Thomas Masaryk, whose ideas 
gave birth to the movement which be- 
came the independent country Czecho- 
slovakia. It was he whose efforts at 
home and abroad were responsible for 
the genesis of the new freedom loving 
country which was to become a model of 
democracy during its all too short span 
of independence. 

This one human being who in the span 
of a single life accomplished so stupend- 
ous a feat, in his own origins and his 
life typified the rise of the democratic 
spirit at its finest. The son of a coach- 
man, he rose through his own love of in- 
dependence, his own diligence and learn- 
ing to the presidency of his country. 
From a paucity of background he became 
renowned not only as a statesman, but 
as a sociologist and a political philoso- 
pher. It was the originality of his ideas, 
the independence in his written word, 
and his defiance of domination that were 
actually responsible for the origin and 
growth of the democracy he was chosen 
to lead until his resignation at the ripe 
old age of 85. 

As he is remembered and revered to- 
day, so is cherished and honored that 
memory of what Czechoslovakia was, 
what it potentially is, and what it may 
be again. Not only Czechs the world 
over, but all who love freedom and true 
democracy find in the memory of Ma- 
saryk an inspiration and a hope for the 
future of his beloved country. 





National Defense Student Loan Fund 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a letter received from Mr. Irvin 
E. Youngberg, executive secretary, the 
Kansas University Endowment Associa- 
tion, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans., concerning a report of the na- 
tional defense student loan fund ac- 
count at the University of Kansas. 

I feel this letter merits the attention 
of every Member of Congress. ‘The let- 
ter follows: 

Tue KANSAS UNIVERSITY 
ENDOWMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kans., March 1, 1960. 
The Honorable Writ1aAM H. Avery, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DrEarR CONGRESSMAN AVERY: We have just 

completed a cumulative report of the na- 
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tional defense student loan fund account 
at the University of Kansas for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
I thought that some figures from our report 
would be of interest to you, especially since 
I understand that a supplemental appro- 
priation of $9.7 million has been requested 
for the current fiscal year by the President, 

We have received a total of $286,044 as 
a Federal contribution to the program. This 
has been matched, on a 1-to-9 basis, 
by $31,789 contributed by alumni and 
friends for student loans. 

Of the total of $317,833 available to date 
in this way for the national defense stu- 
dent loan program at KU, loans totaling 
$300,454 have been made to 518 of our 
students. The average is approximately 
$585 per student. 

We have $17,479 on hand for the re- 
mainder of the current school year, the sum- 
mer session, and commitments to new 
freshmen for next fall. Our request for the 
current year was reduced by $63,687, an 
amount which I believe would take care of 
our needs quite satisfactorily for the rest 
of this year, summer school and for fresh- 
men students entering next fall, and also 
the amount which we will receive if the 
requested supplemental appropriation is 
approved. 

Representatives of the big eight schools 
meet at the time of the conference indoor 
track meet in Kansas City each year to dis- 
cuss matters of mutual interest related to 
alumni and educational fund raising work. 
I was pleased to learn at such a meeting 
last week that our enthusiasm about the 
Federal student loan fund program seems 
to be shared by all of our sister institutions. 





’ Translating the dollars that we have re- 


ceived into terms of assisting Kansas boys 
and girls with a higher education makes 
the program, in my opinion, a most worth- 
while one. 

I might add that we feel that the program 
is being well administered by the Depart- 
ment. The people concerned with the pro- 
gram seem to understand and appreciate the 
problems involved from our point of view, 
and reporting and redtape have been 
kept at a minimum. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Irvin E, YOUNGBERG, 
Executive Secretary. 





The Economic Impact of Tight Money 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that all of the Members are aware of my 
strong feelings on the matter of tight 
money. We are all soon to be faced with 
an important measure which relates di- 
rectly to this issue. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I desire to enter into 
the Recorp an excellent address on this 
subject, made before the recent annual 
convention of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, by Dr. 
Horace M. Gray, of the University of 
Illinois. Professor Gray is a nationally 
known and respected economist who is 
a coauthor of the book, “Monopoly in 
America.” I commend his remarks to 
all in the confidence that increased 
awareness of the facts relative to this 
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issue will assist this House in making the 
decision which is required by the best 
interests of our Nation and its people. 
The address follows: 
Tue Economic Impact or Tight MONEY 


(By Horace M. Gray, professor of economics, 
University of Illinois, before the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, St. 
Louis, Mo., February 22, 1960) 


Tight money; as rationalized by its de- 
fenders, is a natural phenomenon, which 
arises from an excess demand for money op- 
erating against a limited supply. Under 
such circumstances the interest rate, or price 
of money, naturally increases, This being a 
natural development, nothing can be done 
about it, except to conform and wait pa- 
tiently for natural corrective forces to re- 
dress the imbalance. Moreover, if properly 
understood, this natural tightness of money 
is actually beneficent and salutary. It will 
restrain excessive spending, investment and 
speculation; stimulate increased saving; 
force people to be more prudent and effi- 
cient; stop inflation; preserve the integrity 
of the dollar; and improve the public credit. 
By submitting to the stern discipline of 
tight money, the Nation will be purged of its 
economic sins and emerge from the ordeal 
cleansed and strengthened. 

Those who expound this doctrine of eco- 
nomic salvation conveniently overlook cer- 
tain important facts: 

1. There is nothing natural about tight 
money. It is the direct consequence of 
human folly and mismanagement of our 
monetary, fiscal, and economic policies. 

2. Tight money, whatever its other re- 
sults, yields large and unjustifiable profits 
for bankers and money lenders. 

3. Monetary policy is merely one of many 
control devices by which the economy can 
be regulated and stabilized. Those who 
Place sole reliance on monetary policy, be- 
cause it is profitable to them, generally re- 
ject all other pertinent controls on the 
specious ground that they would interfere 
with private business. 

4. The alleged benefits of tight money are 
largely spurious. 

5. The argument omits all reference to the 
evil effects of tight money. 

Let us examine briefly some of the dele- 
terious effects of the tight-money policy on 
various sectors of the national economy. 


A. THE IMPACT OF TIGHT MONEY ON SMALL 
BUSINESS AND AGRICULTURE 


Certainly, no one would argue that small- 
scale, competitive business or the independ- 
ent family farm are guilty of promoting in- 
flation and, therefore, need to be restrained. 
Their spending and investing have not been 
excessive; they have not raised prices; they 
have not made extravagant demands upon 
the credit system nor wasted resources in 
wild speculative ventures. Because they 
labor under the restraint and discipline of 
competition, they could not promote infla- 
tion even if they were so minded. 

Nevertheless, the anti-inflationary tight- 
money policy hits them with special severity. 
Small business and farmers must borrow in 
order to operate; hence, they cannot avoid 
the impact of restricted credit and high 
interest rates. Interest is a large and un- 
avoidable cost to them; it increases their 
cost of production, reduces their margin of 
profit, jeopardizes their financial security, 
limits their opportunity“to expand and to 
improve their efficiency, and places them at 
a disadvantage competitively. Restriction 
of credit and high interest rates are a sure 
way to destroy thousands of small business- 
men and independent farmers. Their liqui- 
dation can scarcely be regarded as a public 
benefaction. Yet, it is the bitter fruit of a 
tight-money policy. 

B. LARGE-SCALE, MONOPOLISTIC BUSINESS 


In sharp contrast, the giant corporations 
which dominate our basic industries are al- 
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most completely immune from the adverse 
effects of tight money. They escape largely 
because they don’t have to patronize the 
banks or the money market. 

Consider their alternative sources of funds: 

1. Monopoly power over prices. 

2. Government procurement contracts on 
a negotiated, noncompetitive, cost-plus basis. 

3. Direct subsidies. 

4. Indirect subsidies in the form of Goy- 
ernment-fixed prices. 

5. Indirect subsidies in the form of tax 
writeoffs and immunities. 

6. Tax deduction for interest charges on 
debt. 

7. Accumulated reserves of short-term 
securities. 

8. Retained profits. 

As a result, their command over funds is 
so ample that they are relatively independent 
of the banks. Tight money and high in- 
terest rates are to them little more than 
minor irritants—about as effective in con- 
trolling their conduct as a mosquito on an 
elephant. Even in those cases where bor- 
rowing from banks, or in the open market, is 
necessary, the tax writeoff of interest charges 
reduces the effective cost of borrowing by 
roughly one-half. Thus, a very high interest 
rate—say of 8 percent—would not deter them 
from any undertaking that promises to be 
profitable. ; 

The Federal Government is in the ridicu- 
lous position of trying to stop inflation by a 
restrictive monetary policy which fails al- 
most completely to deter inflationary de- 
cisions by big business. By sheer market 
power, based on privilege and monopoly, big 
business is independent of monetary control. 
Its decisions about spending, investment, 
output, prices, and expansion, whether in- 
flationary or deflationary, are taken without 
regard to the feeble and ineffective actions 
of the central monetary authority. If big 
business is to be compelled to behave re- 
sponsibly, it will require stronger controls 
than monetary policy. 

Cc. IMPACT ON CONSUMERS 


Durable-consumption goods, 
houses, autos, furniture, and appliances, 
are sold largely on credit. The volume of 
such credit is very large—some $50 billion 
of installment credit and some $120 billion 
of home mortgage credit, or a total of $170 
billion. Obviously, the interest charge on 
a debt of this magnitude is a significant item 
in personal and family budgets. An increase 
of 1 percent would impose an additional 
burden of $1.7 billion per year on consumers. 

Some restraint in this volatile area is 
probably desirable, both to prevent infla- 
tion and to protect people against imprudent 
involvement in excessive ifdebtedness. High 
interest rates, however, are the worst pos- 
sible way to do this. They fail to restrain 
unwise and imprudent expansion of consum- 
er debt, while imposing an added burden on 
consumer purchasing power, especially among 
the poorest and most insecure members of 
the community. Control of downpayments 
and amortization periods would be far more 
effective and yield more socially beneficial 
results. 


D. IMPACT OF THE PUBLIC ECONOMY 


Perhaps the most calamitous effect of 
tight money is on the public economy. If 
the public economy were in good condition, 
and the finances of government stronger, this 
would not be the case. It so happens, how- 
ever, that the tight money policy emerges 
at a time when the public economy is in 
most distressful circumstaiices. The impact, 
therefore, is abnormally severe. 

For some 20 years, roughly since 1940, we 
have failed to allocate sufficient resources 
to the development of the public economy. 
As a result of this protracted malnutrition, 
appalling deficiencies have accumulated in 
almost every area of our public economy. 
In the meantime, rapid increases in popula- 
tion, urbanization, and industrialization 


such as 


have aggravated the shortages. As a rough 
measure of present needs, it has been esti- 
mated that over the next 25 
anticipation of a population 
million, we should spend some $40 
per year for public capital and social serv 
ices. This is a large order but well 
our national capability if we put our 
and ingenuity to the task 
Unfortunately, however, we have allowed 
our fiscal and monetary institutions to fall 
into such disarray and confusion that suffi- 
cient funds cannot, under prevailing condi- 
tions, be had to build up the depleted and 
inadequate public economy. The public 
debt, in all categories, amounts to some $350 
billion, excluding publicly guaranteed pri- 
vate debt of some $50 billion. The interest 
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rapidly; each 1 percent increase in the over- 
all interest imposes an additional 
$314 billion annual burden on taxpayers. 
Clearly, the limits of debt financing at ever 
increasing interest rates are near at hand; 
some other way must be found to finance 
the urgent needs of the public economy. 

Three alternatives are available, if we 
would only use them: 

1. Increase the revenue of the Federal 
Government by closing the scandalous tax 
loopholes now operative. 

2. Reduce Federal expenditures in areas 
of conspicuous waste, such as: Foreign aid, 
defense, subsidies to big business and big 
agriculture, and excessive stock piling. 

8. Restrict private credit for nonessential 
purposes, such as. speculation in capital 
values, inventory accumulation, building of 
excess plant capacity and financing of triv- 
ial, low-value personal consumption. 

The combined effects of these measures 
would be to divert resources from the inflated. 
and wasteful private economy into the im- 
poverished public economy. The resources 
so diverted would yield far greater social 
utility than they now do. A collateral effect 
would be to restrain private demands for 
money and thus to reduce interest rates. 
This would permit public debt—Federal 
State, and local—to be refunded on fayor- 
able terms, thereby substantially reducing 
the tax burden on account of interest 
charges. 

It is preposterous for the public economy 
to be forced into the private money market 
and to be compelled to compete against pri- 
vate traders and speculators for funds with 
which to maintain essential public service. 
These public services have a first claim on 
the resources of the Nation, and Govern- 
ment should take, through the tax power, 
whatever is needed to sustain the public 
economy. The progressive income tax is the 
key institution in this operation; borrowing 
in the private money market is justifiable 
only in limited instances of revenue-produc- 
ing, self-liquidating public enterpris¢s. 
Tight money is now strangling the public 
economy only because we refuse to learn this 
elementary lesson of political economy, and 
foolishly persist in subordinating public 
needs to the vagaries of the private money 
market. 


President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, on March 1, Dr. Joseph Kaplan, from 
the University of California, made a 
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provocative talk at the President’s Con- 
ference on Occupational Safety. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include his address as 
follows: 

THe CHANGING Narure oF WorkK 
(By Dr. Joseph Kaplan, department of phy- 
sics, University of California at Los An- 

geles; March 1, 1960) 

When Mr. Hunt wrote me last November 
to invite me to participate in this plenary 
session, one sentence in his letter struck me 
and has stayed in my mind ever since. It 
is the theme of this conference: “The Chal- 
lenge of Safety in a Changing World.” Now 
it must be clear to you that I don’t intend 
to pose as an expert on the problem of 
safety for the American worker, even though 
I could somewhat immodestly recall that 
after World War II I received the War De- 
partment’s Decoration for Exceptional Civil- 
ian Service, in part, for my work in decreas- 
ing aircraft accidents in the heavy bombers 
of that day, particularly the new B-29’s that 
played such a significant part in the war in 
the Pacific. 


Also, taking a line from one Of the excel- 
lent fact sheets that have been issued in 
preparation for this conference—I don't even 
want to pose as an expert on the interaction 
of man and his environment in a period of 
explosive technological change. In contrast, 
I would rather approach this very chal- 
lenging assignment as a scientist, who has 
had the good fortune to play some part in 
one of the areas of science which promises 
technological changes hard to overstate even 
if one lets his imagination run riot. I refer, 
of course, to the International Geophysical 
Year and to the scientific discoveries that 
led to it. 

Now I am quite certain that most of you 
in this audience have heard much about the 
International Geophysical Year or the IGY 
as it is more conveniently called. Here I 
cannot resist telling you of the outstanding 
work that the Astrophysical Observatory of 
the Smithsonian Institution has done in the 
Observation of satellites, since I am sharing 
this platform with my distinguished friend, 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael, the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. In fact, I could 
spend the afternoon on that topic alone to 
demonstrate how science works in order to 
understand and to extend man’s environ- 
ment. 

Instead, in spite of the temptation to talk 
to you about some special and exciting aspect 
of the recently concluded IGY, or to tell you 
about the many programs of great practical 
and scientific significance growing out of the 
IGY, I want to talk to you about this chang- 
ing world from the point of view of a scien- 
tist and then let you, during this conference 
and afterward, draw your own conclusions 
regarding the possible effects of these changes 
on occupaitonal safety. 

Because of the recent widespread recogni- 
tion of the importance of science in deter- 
mining the future status of our Nation, I'd 
like first to talk about some of the ways in 
which science and its technological impacts 
operate. As I develop this theme, I believe 
that you will recognize how relatively recent 
are the discoveries that have led to such pro- 
found changes in man’s way of life. Recog- 
nizing this, you will then certainly become 
aware of the difficulties that face all of us, 
scientists, engineers, and others, in under- 
standing and reacting to the discoveries that 
lie ahead. 

I have had many opportunities during the 
past 5 years to think and to talk about this 
relative recency of scientific discoveries and 
to try to predict some of the future impacts 
of science. To illustrate how difficult and 
dangerous such ictions can be, let me 
quote from “The Nature of the Universe,” a 
most remarkable book written by my good 
friend, Prof. Fred Hoyle, of Cambridge Uni- 
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versity, in 1950, who said that “it is now 
important that we should leave the earth, 
and I say this in some sense literally, for I 
think that within 100 years it may indeed 
be possible to leave the earth, or at any rate 
for rockets containing radio-operated cam- 
eras to do so. When this does happen, 
astronomy is certain, I believe, to make 
marked changes in our whole outlook on life; 
changes that are likely to be as far reaching 
as those that followed the Copernican theory 
of the planetary motions.” 

I am quite certain that all of you will 
recognize a note of conservatism in Profes- 
sor Hoyle’s remarks. To show you how con- 
servative he really was, I quote from the pro- 
posed agenda of the 10th International 
Astrophysical Symposium organized by the 
Liege Astrophysical Institute, to take place 
this summer in Liege. Prof. Fred Whipple, 
Director of the Smithsonian Astrophysical 
Observatory and the leader of the IGY satel- 
lite optical tracking program will be the 
chairman. Three of the items relate to US. 
plans for space telescopes for planets, stars 
and nebulae; U.S. plans for space solar tele- 
scopes; U.S. plans for space radio telescopes— 
in other words, U.S. plans to leave the surface 
of the earth—and this only 10 years after 
Hoyle’s prophecy. 

Here I will go back only 140 years to 1820 
when the Danish Physicist Oersted discovered 
that when a wire connecting the terminals 
of a battery of cells, such as you have in your 
automobiles, is placed in the magnetic 
meridian directly over or under a magnetic 
needle mounted on a vertical axis, the needle 
is deflected from its north-south orientation 
and tries to place itself at right angles to the 
wire. This was the discovery of a magnetic 
field which is associated with a current- 
carrying wire. 

It was only natural to inquire whether, 
since it is possible to produce a magnetic 
field by means of a current, it is not possible 
to create a current by means of a magnetic 
field. This is a question which led to much 
scientific investigation during the years after 
Oersted’s fundamental discovery. It was not 
answered, however, until the epoch-making 
experiments of Farady in London in 1831 
and the more or less simultaneous experi- 
ments of Henry in the United States. The 
experiments of Faraday and Henry were so 
simple that any child can perform them 
today without spending more than a fraction 
of his or her allowance. 

One simply brings a bar magnet and 
thrusts it into a coil of wire the ends of 
which are connected to an instrument ca- 
pable of measuring an electric current. So 
long as the magnet is moving, the needle of 
the instrument shows a deflection and there- 
fore a current of electricity. Out of these 
discoveries of the relationship between mag- 
netism and electricity have come scientific 
and technological advances that have 
changed man’s way of life and work. The 
development of physics and its applications 
in the 130 years that followed Faraday’s dis- 
covery depended profoundly on the results 
of this simple experiment—one that I could 
perform for you even with our present-day 
prices for less than $25. Without Oersted 
and Faraday’s discoveries there would have 
been no electrical industry to speak of, no 
radio or television, no cyclotrons and other 
accelerators that led to the age of atomic 
power. It is hard to overstate the impact 
of these discoveries on the history of the last 
century and the effects they had in changing 
man’s way of life and work. And let me 
remind you that all of this took place a 
little over a century ago, when relatively few 
people did scientific research and long before 
such things as electrons, protons and neu- 
trons were part of the everyday conversa- 
tion of young people. 

At this point I can’t resist making the re- 
mark that some high-level English govern- 
mental official—possibly the Prime Minister 
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himself—might have visited Faraday’s lab- 
oratory in 1831 and asked him to predict the 
practical significance of his experiments on 
electromagnetic induction. Since even Fara- 
day could hardly have predicted the fan- 
tastic future developments growing out of 
his experiments—he might have been forced 
to satisfy the Prime Minister by telling him 
that someday England would be taxing his 
discoveries. As a matter of fact, something 
like this did happen to Faraday and has been 
happening to pure scientists ever since. 
Quite a few of them might have added that 
someday this discovery will save the nation. 
Faraday and his successors could hardly have 
dreamed of a day when aeronautical 
scientists would be studying the properties 
of electrically charged gases, moving in mag- 
netic fields, in an effort to achieve faster 
flight, higher in the atmosphere or to under- 
stand some of the current problems of the 
intercontinental ballistic missile. Scientists 
who were experts in ordinary fluid dynamics 
have been forced by recent events to study 
electromagnetic theory and to develop the 
new science of magnetofluiddynamics. 

Let us turn now briefly to the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year in order to illustrate 
the character and recency of other basic 
scientific discoveries and the unexpected ori- 
gins of technological advances and the 
changing nature of work. But before doing 
so, let me go back to 1882 when the confer- 
ence of directors of weather services which 
was one of the first groups ever formed to 
promote international scientific coopera- 
tion—organized the enterprise known as the 
International Polar Year. Eleven nations 
joined to send expeditions to different parts 
of the Arctic region, to observe the weather, 
the northern lights and a phenomenon long 
known to be associated with the northern 
lights, the disturbances of the earth’s mag- 
netism. 

These nations had worked out a common 
plan for the 13-month period of the IPY— 
from August 1882 to August 1883 inclusive. 
Two nations sent expeditions to high south- 
ern latitudes. 

Now the meteorological directors had a 
very practical motive for organizing the first 
IPY. Most of their regions surrounded the 
almost unknown Arctic region and thus it 
was only natural to believe that this region 
might seriously influence weather changes in 
the surrounding countries. But I am quite 
certain that none of those who organized the 
IPY realized even to a small extent the ulti- 
mate effects of the coordinated observations 
of aurora and geomagnetism. They did 
know that magnetic disturbances disturbed 
the working of the newly invented electric 
telegraphs, but not much more than that. 

Let us recall that in 1882 no one had any 
knowledge concerning the composition of 
even the simplest and most abundant ele- 
ment in the wuniverse—hydrogen. They 
could not have known that an atom of hy- 
drogen consists of a negatively charged elec- 
tron and a positively charged proton, held 
together by some strange forces—since nei- 
ther the electron nor the proton had as yet 
been discovered. The positively charged 
proton came along a few years later and not 
until 1932 did the discovery of the positively 
charged electron occur—by C. D. Anderson 
of the California Institute of Technology in 
cosmic rays. To complete this family of 
discoveries, this year’s Nobel Prize in Phys- 
ics went to two of my University of Califor- 
nia colleagues, Professors Segre and Cham- 
berlain for their recent discovery of the nega- 
tively charged proton. 

Where today when we study the northern 
lights or aurora borealis, or the southern 
counterpart, the aurora australis, we use the 
latest tools of spectroscopy and photography, 
combined with radar, these tools either 
did not exist in 1882 or were in their in- 
fancy. Furthermore, the vast knowledge of 
matter that is now at our command did not 
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exist in 1882 as illustrated by the fact I 
pointed out earlier—that we did not even 
know the true nature of an atom of hydro- 
gen. You may wonder then what the scien- 
tists of 80 years ago could find out from 
observations made on the ground of a phe- 
momenon now known to occur from 60 to 
1,000 miles above the surface—high in the 
thin atmosphere that slowly blends into 
space. 

Remember too that no high altitude 
meteorological balloons existed, capable of 
ascending to more than 100,000 feet and 
sending back by radio their messages regard- 
ing the physica! conditions of pressure, tem- 
perature and humidity that they encounter. 
Yet observations were made; observations 
of the distribution of auroral displays, the 
discovery that there was a zone in which 
they occurred most frequently—a zone that 
had a striking relationship to the magnetic 
forces surrounding the earth. A strange 
fact indeed; a puzzling fact—but one that 
was destined to guide man again and again 
into the high atmosphere; first with better 
observations from the ground, backed up by 
increasing knowledge of the nature of matter 
and of the characteristics of the atmosphere. 
Later, with the invention of radio and the 
discovery that radio signals can be reflected 
back to earth by the electrically charged re- 
gions above us—these signals were used to 
probe the auroral regions. : 

Then came rockets, with their exquisite in- 
strumentation, fired during the IGY from 
shipboard and from rocket launching facili- 
ties on land, one in the far north and oth- 
ers in more temperate regions. These were 
used during the IGY and they performed weli 
by taking instruments into the aurora itself, 
reporting back by radio the results of a 
chemical analysis of these strange, thin re- 
gions of our atmosphere. 

You may ask why I tell you this story, as 
fascinating as it may be, or what has all of 
this to do with the changing nature of 
work. There are many answers to these 
questions. Out of our Knowledge of the 
thin regions of our atmosphere, in all of 
which only a microscopic fraction of the air 
resides, have come many of the facts needed 
to maintain our long distance radio com- 
munications; also the knowledge that will 
enable us to protect a nation against an 
otherwise unforeseen attack by ICBM’s. 
There are real indications that some of this 
knowledge might someday help us to under- 
stand the relationships that exist between 
the sun and the earth and possibly to under- 
stand and control some important aspects 
of our physical environment. 

Continued curiosity about the aurora, the 

earth’s magnetism and the upper atmos- 
_phere; the need to know more and more 
about the weather as man flew faster and 
higher, led to a second International Polar 
Year, which took place in 1932-33, for the 
same 13 months as 50 years previously. By 
this time the well-organized group of 
meteorological directors were helped by the 
relatively new international associations that 
brought together experts in geomagnetism, 
aurora and in the scientific study of radio. 
It is tempting to digress even more than 
I already have, and to tell you about the 
development of international scientific co- 
operation; but this is a long story. I do 
want to say the geophysicists, astronomers, 
and the students of scientific radio have 
been the most active scientists involved in 
international programs, because only by co- 
operation on a regional, planetary and now 
even, on an interplanetary scale can these 
studies make real progress. 

Following the second polar year came the 
IGY. Because it was very much broader in 
scientific and geographical scope than its 
two predecessors, the 2 polar years of 1882 
and 1932, the IGY has brought out many 
new facts about our planet and has inspired 
much future work on it and in space. It is 
interesting to none, too, that the aurora and 
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the earth’s magnetism again played impor- 
tant roles, with the IGY leading us ever 
closer to a complete understanding of these 
two phenomena—no longer esoteric, but in- 
creasingly connected with matters of great 
national and international importance. 

I make these statements because out of 
the IGY—inspired from its very beginning 
by students of the aurora, the earth’s mag- 
netism and scientific radio—have come many 
of the forces which have already changed 
man’s relationship to his environment. 
Among these are the notable advances in 
our knowledge of polar regions, particularly 
of the Antarctic; the advances in the stud- 
ies of the oceans, with ambitious plans for 
the future; new meteorological data and 
future plans that might literally create a 
new science of meteorology and finally the 
realization of research in space. 

No modern scientific development can 
quite compare with space research in the 
suddenness and scope of its impact on man- 
kind, Although it is true that rockets had 
been used both for military and scientific 
purposes 10 years before the U.S. National 
Committee for the IGY asked for the sup- 
port of a scientific satellite program, it was 
the IGY program that brought the word 
“space” and tho phrase “space research” into 
the daily language and thought of all of us. 
What Fred Hoyle predicted for 2050 has al- 
ready happened—and even more. Only the 
most conservative among us now talks about 
things that will happen 100 years from now. 
Even the pioneers in space research expect to 
see man’s landing on the moon and the near- 
by planets. 

It is less than 3 years since the launching 
of the first scientific satellite during the 
IGY by the U.S.S.R., and a little more than 
2 years since we launched our first satellite, 
yet the amount of direct and related scien- 
tific activity that goes under the heading of 
space research is bewildering even to those 
of us who helped start these developments. 
In universities all over the world, depart- 
ments of aeronautical engineering are now 
called departments of aeronautical and space 
engineering. I’ve already mentioned the 
pioneering work of Dr. Whipple and his 
Smithsonian colleagues on platforms in 
space. Whipple and I talked about these 
things 10 years ago when with several others, 
we wrote a book called “Across the Space 
Frontier.” We were visionaries then—we 
are the old men of the business now. 

Scientific and engineering societies, inter- 
national scientific groups, industries of all 
kinds—all associate themselves with the 
word “space.” The distinguished organiza- 
tion known since its start as the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics is now 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration—and so it goes—rapidly. Yet 
it’s only the beginning; and only in one 
general area of science and en 
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gineering. 

Were I an expert in nuclear physi 
could tell a similar story there, one that 
many of you are familiar with. One of the 
newest fields of modern physics is the one 
generally referred to as the physics of the 
solid state. Here too are the beginnings of 
@ major revolution, one aspect of which is 
already known to most of us—the discover- 
ies leading to the development of the tran- 
sistor. It is not long ago that my good 
friend, Dr. William Shockley, and his col- 
leagues, Dr. John Bardeen and Walter H. 
Brattain, were awarded the Nobel Prize in 
Physics for the invention and development 
of the transistor, 

I have said nothing about the life sciences 
and medicine, These are fields in which ex- 
Plosive possibilities exist, in great part due 
to the remarkable advances in physics and 
chemistry, in high-speed computing and in 
technology in general. In all of these areas 
and in others, the story will be repeated. At 
the focus of all of these great efforts stands 
the American worker, the builder of this 
changing world. 
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One fact stands out above all others as we 
examine the position of the American work- 
er in this world. It is that as time 
goes on, he will be outnumbered by the 
skilled workers in other parts of the world, 
notably in the U.S.S.R. and in Red China, In 
fact, as far as the U.S.S.R. is concerned, 
this time may already be here and if that is 
not so, then it is not far in the future. 

The American worker, like the rest of us, 
scientists, engineers, managers and bankers, 
students and teachers, must ail realize that 
to overcome this advantage in numbers, we 
must develop our skills and our effectiveness. 
When we are outnumbered two to one, each 
American must be the equal of at least two 
in other countries. This challenge places 
a burden on all of us—but a particularly im- 
portant one on this conference. We can no 
longer afford millions of disabling injuries 
and thousands of occupational fatalities. 
The safety and future of this Nation, the 
maintenance and improvement of our way of 
life, depends on the decisions that we make 
during these 3 days, 
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leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I would like to include the fol- 





interested in seeing how goes the impending 
debate in the House on civil rights. 

If, however, cloture isn’t attainable just 
now, it certainly does not follow that the 
filibusterers can interminably prolong their 
spectacle. Why? Because the overwhelm- 
ing majority is determined, in greater or 
lesser degree, on civil rights. 
The more the Southerners huff and puff, Just 
so does their windy exhibition inspire in- 
creasing public disgust and fortify the neces- 
sity of meaningful legislation. 

While Senator Jonnson talks of getting a 
“reasonable” bill and rejects cloture at this 
time, the danger is that this will make the 
filibusterers think they can somehow drive 
through a compromise. But that for which 
the Southerners might settle, which prob- 
ably means a circumscribed version of voting 
rights, can be assuredly described as so 
much dishwater. 

The problem of the Senate majority, the 
82 nonfilibusterers, is to see to it that the 
final bill is in fact strong. The heart of the 

nt, of course, is to insure the Negro’s 
right to vote. That, surely, is not a matter 
for days and weeks of gumbeating. 

There can’t be any compromise here; in- 
deed it ought to be, ideally, a nonpartisan 





I would like to admonish my southern 
friends that in the House, too, they will 
be “contesting an irresistible force.” As 
inevitable as it is that night follows day, 


will stand firm on a strong and adequate 
bill. 


May I call to mind at this point the 
old political maxim—‘“If you can’t lick 
‘tem, join ’em.” That might be most 
appropriate at this time. 
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Editorial Quoting Maurice H. Stans, 
Director of the Budget Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the March 4 
edition of the Tinley Park Times, a com- 
munity newspaper in my district, is, I 
believe, a most thought provoking com- 
mentary on a topic of grave concern to 
us all: 

Officials, candidates, writers, and John P. 
Public loose thousands of words from time 
to time on Government spending. The sub- 
ject has been the theme of countless edi- 
torials about the country and probably will 
continue to serve as such for many years 
tw come. 

We have written on it on various occasions 
and wish to refer to it again now. However, 
we will not use our own words. Instead we 
give you the words of an expert—quotes from 
Maurice H. Stans, Director of the Bureau 
of the Federal Budget: 

“WHAT WE DO 


“We spend great sums on interest charges 
on our national debt, but we do not reduce 
the principal. 

“We carry on massive Federal programs 
which State and local governments could do 
better. 

“We devote large amounts of money to 
farm price supports to reduce surpluses, with 
the opposite results. 

“We lend money to benefit special groups 
at rates below those which the Government 
must pay to it own creditors, when private 
sources could do the job. 

“We perpetuate Federal programs which 
have long since met the objectives for which 
they were created. 

“FUTURE CASH ON DELIVERY OBLIGATIONS 


“It will cost between $25 and $35 billion to 
complete the Interstate Highway System 
after this fiscal year. 

“Federal civil public- works projects al- 
ready started will require expenditures of 
about $8 billion before they are completed. 

“The Federal Government is committed to 
contribute $6 billion in the future for pub- 
lic housing. 

“Merchant marine subsidies and ship re- 
placement constitute a Federal liability of 
$4.4 billion.” 
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this the Senate majority must 
the only way to act forcibly 


“These and a variety of other obligations, 
when added to huge unexpended balances in 


the defense program, total $98 billion of 
commitments for future Federal spending. 





Geographical Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 ° 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
Alaska and Hawaii have been added to 
the Union, there has been some contro- 
versy as to where the new geographical 
center of our Nation is located. I will, if 
pressed, admit to a slight bias in this 
matter though I have no desire to re- 
flect unfavorably upon Kansas, South 
Dakota, or the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. I merely wish to enter the fol- 
lowing news release in the Recorp and 
let the facts speak for themselves. I 
would also add a personal invitation to 
all to come and visit eastern Oregon. 
It has much to recommend it in addition 
to its unique geographical status as de- 
scribed below: 

NORTHEAST OREGON VACATIONLAND, 
Portland, Oreg., February 1960. 

If all residents of the 50 United States 
were evenly distributed over the Nation’s 
surface, and if they all started walking in a 
straight line toward its center, they would 
meet in northeast Oregon vacationland. 

That's what the “fellas” say, and “vaca- 
tionland” boosters certainly won't argue with 
them. 

The fellas in question are W. O. and B. J. 
Holmes of Research Publications, Inc., San 
Carlos, Calif. A pair of professionals in 
geography, astronomy, and navigation, they 
became intrigued with the center of America 
problem after Alaska and Hawaii were added 
to the Union. 

Addition of the two new States probably 
wasn't popular with folks in Lebanon, Kans., 
the mythical geographical center of our 
country for 46 years. When the 48 States 
became 50, a new center was obvious. 

But how was it to be determined? These 
new United States aren’t even in one piece. 
Much of Canada and much of the Pacific 
Ocean lie between our new States and the 
old, one-chunk 48. 

If you should weigh the new 50 States on 
the same scale as the old 48—and this 
would include the intervening ocean and 
Canadian territory—the center isn’t even in 
the United States. Lines drawn from the 
extreme corners of the new 50 show the 
center either in Canada or far out in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey cut 
out a cardboard map of the 50 new States, 
left out great gaps for the Pacific Ocean and 
Canada, and came up with a new center 
near Castle Rock, 8S. Dak. But this spot is 
not equidistant from anywhere, and isn’t 
accepted, at least not in Northeast Oregon 
Vacationland. Holmes & Holmes found the 
answer which is accepted in these parts. 

They mathematically constructed a box of 
the 50 States. For the north line they used 
71 degrees, 23 minutes north latitude, the 
parallel which passes through Point ‘Barrow, 
Alaska, the northern tip of the 650 United 
States. 

At the south they chose 18 degrees, 54 
minutes, 45 seconds north latitude—the 
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west the line through Attu Island. 

However, this didn’t work. It placed the 
geographic center out in the Pacific Ocean. 

As a compromise, they sliced off the Aleu- 
tian chain of almost uninhabited islands 
which straggles out toward Russia’s Siberia, 
and accepted the line running through Cape 
Prince of Wales, Alaska, the westernmost 
point of the continental United States. 

The center of this box turned out to be 
a point among the pines on China Cap Moun- 
tain, 11 miles northeast of little Pondosa, 
Oreg. It’s at 117 degrees, 32 minutes, 10 
seconds west longitude; 45 degrees, 8 minutes, 
58 seconds north latitude. 

This isolated pinpoint is 2,478 miles, 2,463 
feet, 2 inches from the western boundary, 
and exactly the same distance from the east- 
ern edge. It is 1,813 miles from the northern 
boundary, and the same distance from the 
southern line. 

Fame thus hit Pondosa at an unlikely time. 
The little lumber town at the foot of the 
Wallowa Mountains is a ghost town—what 
is left of it after a public sale of its buildings 
last spring and a disastrous fire last summer. 

But the Northeast Oregon Vacationland 
organization aims to bring Pondosa its due 
fame as the center of America. Signs are 
up in the area to this effect. The spot on 
Highway 203 from where the Catherine Creek 
forest road leads to Pondosa has been marked. 
A 3-mile hike from the end of the road and 
an old trail over China Cap Mountain leads 
to the center of America. 

A spire marking the spot is planned, and 
action has been taken toward getting con- 
gressional action to make it official. 





Resolution Commemorating the 42d An- 
niversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of Lithuania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the _ resolution unanimously 
adopted at a mass meeting of Detroit 
Americans of Lithuanian descent on 
February 14, 1960, commemorating the 
42d anniversary of the declaration of 
independence of Lithuania. 

These loyal citizens of America of 
Lithuanian descent express their belief 
in freedom and their hope that the 
United States will not trust the danger- 
ous doctrine of “peaceful coexistence” 
with Russia. I join them in their hope 
that the United States will continue 
working for the freedom of the people 
of Lithuania. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

Whereas Lithuania formally declared her- 
self a free and independent nation on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1918; and 

Whereas in violation of international law, 
and unlawful, forcible occupation of the 
Republic of Lithuania, against the will of 
the Lithuanian people, the Kremlin rulers 
annexed her to the Soviet Union; and 
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Whereas the people of Lithuania were and 


still are suppressed by Communist 
dictatorship, her culture distorted, and thou~- 
sands of her people were deported yearly 
into prison camps; and 
Whereas our Government has never recog- 
nized the fraudulent and violent annexation 
of Lithuania by the Soviet Union: Therefore 
be it 
Resolved, That this gathering of loyal 
Americans of Lithuanian descent of Detroit 
and vicinity calls upon the Government of 
the United States to stand firm against the 
expansion of Communist imperialism in the 
free world; be it further 
Resolved, That this meeting asks the Gov- 
ernment of the United States not to trust 
the Soviet “peaceful coexistence’’; and finally 
be it 
Resolved, That this meeting asks the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to refrain from 
signing any new treaties with Soviet Union 
until the latter agrees to restore freedom, 
sovereign rights, and independence to Lithu- 
ania and other enslaved Eastern European 
nations. 
Detroit LITHUANIAN ORGANIZATIONS 
CENTER, 
Icnas Sxircaupas, President. 
Srasys GARLIAUSKAS, Secretary. 
Fesruary 14, 1960. 





A Bill Needed To Increase Teachers’ 
Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in the 
following letter a schoolteacher in Mich- 
igan, much more eloquently than I can, 
expresses the need for passage of a bill 
providing not only for Federal support 
of school construction but also for teach- 
ers’ salaries: 

Dear Sir: I am an elementary school- 
teacher in Michigan. I have 4% years of 
college training and $ years of teaching ex- 
perience. My salary is $4,700 a year. My 
fiance has the same amount of college edu- 
cation and no years of experience. His sal- 
ary is $5,700. He is a senior clerk who ac- 
cepts applications for work. I am respon- 
sible for the training of 36 young minds and 
the keeping of their academic and health 
records; he is responsible only for pieces of 
paper. He has coffee breaks. I have none. 
His workday finishes at 4:45 and he takes 
no work home with him. I am required to 
go to meetings after my regular workday 
ends at 4 o’clock. My time after 4 o’clock 
is used in preparing lesson plans and at- 
tending college classes for additional train- 
ing which is required to keep my job. It 
costs $13.50 for each credit hour I take each 
semester. The lowest number of hours al- 
lowed is 2 which amounts to $27. The 
two books for this class totaled $8.25 or a 
total of $35.25. I am required to pay this 
total cost. He is taking a class in which 
General Motors pays two-thirds of the cost 
and furnishes all the books. I am not com- 
plaining about the time and effort I spend 
over my regular workday, but I do think this 
should be considered as well as the cost of 
additional training *when teachers’ salaries 
are being considered or reviewed. 

My principal and supervisor rated me as a 
superior teacher. People say that if I am 
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not satisfied with my present salary that I 
can always go into industry. Children need 
superior teachers, not just average teachers. 
I enjoy i@y job, but I do more work and 
work more hours than I am paid for. All I 
ask is that I am paid for the responsibility 
I feel I assume in helping to develop young 
minds. I have only taught 3 years, but per- 
haps in another 3, I, too, will realize the 
little importance the general public and 
those in a position of power and influence 
such as in government, attach to what I con- 
sider an important job. I do a job which 
requires a great deal more human under- 
standing, professional know-how, ingenuity, 
creativity, and knowledge of human relation 
techniques than a senior cierk, yet I am paid 
$1,000 less a year. I teach ballet 3 days a 
week after school and on Saturday to make 
enough money to live in a decent manner, 
Should I have to hold two jobs to make as 
much as a factoryworker or senior clerk? 
Is a senior clerk’s job $1,000 more important 
than that of a teacher? 

Why am I paid $1,000 less a year than a 
factoryworker with no experience? 

Please express my positive vote for the 
Federal school aid bill providing funds for 
both school construction and _ teachers’ 
salaries, 

Thank you for taking time to read my 





Address of Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson at 
the National University, Bogota, Colom- 
bia, February 23, 1960 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to draw to the attention of 
Members of Congress an address de- 
livered by the Honorable Adlai E. Steven- 
son at the National University in Bogota, 
Colombia, on February 23, 1960. 

I believe it is fair to say that there 
have been few speeches on Latin America 
this year which can match the splendid 
address of Governor Stevenson. 

The award to Adlai Stevenson of an 
honorary degree by this great Latin 
American university is an indication of 
the high esteem in which this dis- 
tinguished American is held by our 
neighbors to the south. 

Governor Stevenson’s address follows: 
ADDRESS OF ADLAI E, STEVENSON AT THE Na- 

TIONAL UNIVERSITY, BocoTrA, CoLomBia, 

South AMERICA, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 

1960 

I am grateful for the honor this ancient 
and famous university has done me. I have 
been honored far beyond my merits by many 
great universities in my own country and 
abroad, but I doubt if I have been more 
flattered and pleased than I am today. And 
I am sure I have never had a warmer wel- 
come in any country than I have had here 
in Colombia and from all manner of people. 
The demonstration in the Plaza de Toros, 
the friendly greetings in the streets, the mes- 
sages and visitors have moved me deeply. 
If I had always been welcomed with the 
same enthusiasm at home—especially during 
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recent political campaigns—I think I might 
be a less carefree tourist this winter. 

One of the messages from Colombians 
which awaited me here in Bogota said: 

“I hope that when you touch Colombian 
soil you will feel that it is your own country.” 

Well, I do. 

My journey to Latin America is one of 
a learner, for I have never had the oppor- 
tunity to travel widely among our Spanish- 
and Portuguese-speaking neighbors. North 
Americans know too little about Latin Amer- 
icans. We must know more, because we are 
dependent on one another and because by 
history and deep commitment we Americans, 
North and South, are bound together by the 
strongest ties in the great contest of our 


tional independence, of government by con- 
sent of the governed, of honest elections, of 
integrity in public life; and our solidarity 
and common purpose to defend these convic- 
tions is the mightiest weapon of the free 
world. 


op) 
to a great leader and 
In my few days in Medellin and Bogota, 
I have come to understand some of the awe- 


some problems that confront modern 
Colombia. And I have also developed 


great admiration for the realism and cour- 
age of your leadership in the struggle 
narrow the gap between rich and poor, and 
to win the race between your resources and 
the explosive growth of your population. 
These en dev add 


days one heard the refrain: “Oh My Amer- 
ica! My New Found Land”—a phrase which 
signified a.new hope for mankind. ; 
In contrast to utopia was a desire 
to find El Dorado. I have read of the re- 


and of the expedition from Bogota of 
Jimenez de Quesada which started out to see 
the fabled kingdom in 1596. And, of 
course, the dualism in our nature of ideal- 
ism and materialism still persists. 

Fortunately, even as the conquest was go- 
ing on, some of those who came to the New 
World began to ask themselves whether the 
Indians could justly be enslaved. Mankind 
is. indebted to those great representatives of 
your culture, Bartolome de las Casas, Fran- 
cisco de Victoria, and de Soto, the 
champions of liberty for the native inhabit- 
ants. And let me pay tribute here to an 
early Colombian, the Apostle of New Gra- 
nada, San Pedro Claver, who protested so 
violently against the enslavement of de- 
fenseless Africans. 

While it is not for me to remind the cul- 
tured audience of its past, yet as an ex- 
politician I cannot overlook the extraordi- 
nary relationship between letters and gov- 
ernment in this country—the eloquent polit- 
ical verse of some of your writers and the 
literary abilities of many of your Presi- 
dents. No other country in the hemisphere 





can compete with Colombia’s record, and I 
say that a little wistfully in view of the anti- 
intellectualism which so often afflicts pub- 
lic attitudes in my country. 

But, speaking of the United States, let me 
turn to a happier, more constructive theme 
that is even more true of my countrymen, 
and is also the first concern of all mankind. 

The people of the United States want 
peace—everywhere and with everybody. 
There can be no security or real safety in 
this world as long as mankind is threatened 
with nuclear destruction. You can’t make 
peace with the hydrogen bomb. 

“The world,” someone said, “is now too 
dangerous for anything but the truth, too 
small for anything but brotherhood.” In 
that sense we have a desperate physical 
solidarity. But, alas, moral and social soli- 
darity in the family of man is still to be 
found. 

Not so long ago I visited Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer in his primitive jungle hospital 
in Equatorial Africa, and he told me he 
considered this the most dangerous period 
in history, not just modern history, but ail 
human history. Why? Because, he said, 
heretofore nature has controlled man, but 
now man has learned to control elemental 
forces of nature—before he has learned to 
control himself. 

We are all part of a human experiment 
that may founder, We have set our hands 
to a science we cannot control. We stand 
on the edge of the mysteries of outer space. 
We live under judgment before an infinite 
godhead. It behooves us, therefore, to ex- 
press in all our dealings with other peoples 
our sense of belonging to one endangered 
family and sharing with it our part of hope 
and aspiration. 

I think Latin America can help us. I 
think Latin America has an opportunity 
and a duty to take the lead in arms limita- 
tions. I would like to see all the Latin 
American Republics declare as one their in- 
tent and determination to avoid an arms 
race, and to progressively reduce the arms 
burden in this continent. 

It would be a moral and practical ex- 
ample of what wise, bold statesmanship can 
dc to restore sanity to the world. 

I believe the Americas can and should 
lead us out of this nightmare. And the 
resources that disarmament would release 
would go a long way toward the economic 
improvement which is so imperative in 
Latin America, as it is in Asia, the Middle 
East and Africa. 

In some ways we can congratulate our- 
selves, The system of organized friendship 
and cooperation between the American na- 
tions is an achievement in a torn and un- 
happy world. There has been criticism of 
our inter-American system, and some of it 
is justified. But we must not forget that it 
has, by international action, given peace to 
more people, over larger territory, and ex- 
tending for a longer time, than any system 
of peace in modern history. This peace has 
not been imposed by any empire, It has 
been maintained by a community of peoples 
like your own, like my own, working with 
fellow peoples from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Cape Horn to Canada. 
And, with my country’s defensive military 
potential, I see our hemisphere’s greater 
peril not from lethal arms but from lethal 
ideas taking root in soil cultivated by frus- 
tration and misery. 

In 1933, President Franklin Roosevelt said 
to the United States that all of it must 
prosper together, and that his country could 
not continue half boom and half bust. In 
1960, I say that the hemisphere cannot 
long continue if half of it is rich and the 
other half poor. In the United States, since 
President Roosevelt’s time, we have made 
steady progress toward abolishing poverty. 
With intelligence, courage, and social vision, 
we should be able in the next generation to 
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go forward toward eliminating poverty in the 
entire hemisphere. 

Fortunately, political conditions are more 
favorable to a great hemispheric advance 
than they have been for many years. In 
most of the American countries, the govern- 
ments are now democratic. This permits a 
higher degree of confidence between peoples 
than prevailed a few years ago. In my own 
country, we have confidence only in those 
governments which represent the expressed 
will of their people, and which can be 
changed to correspond with that will, peace- 
fully, and without force, 

To me it is clear that we shall not solve 
the problems of poverty by separate, na- 
tionalist approach, My country tried that, 
and without success. The United States 
perhaps could, for a time,-preserve her pros- 
perity at the expense of her neighbors—but 
not for long. Unless a way can be worked 
out to share the prosperity, and to share the 
burdens, no one’s position can be safe. This 
will require economic agreements, covering 
all of the American nations, more detailed 
and more widespread than has been the 
habit of most of us up to this time. Hap- 
pily, the American nations are coming to 
recognize this need. 

Western Europe has been moving toward 
economic union for the past 10 years, with 
the result that her industrialization has 
grown, and her prosperity has increased. 
There is no reason why a common market 
should not be organized here, as has been 
done in other parts of the world. A begin- 
ning has been made toward a continent- 
wide capital banking system, though it 
needs to be developed with courage and 
speed. It is entirely practicable to assure 
that the capital built as each of the Amer- 
ican countries develop, shall be directed 
towards the development of these countries. 

No program of economic development will 
be sufficient unless the social policies of 
each country in credit, taxation and welfare 
legislation assure that the income in each 
country is equitably distributed to substan- 
tially all of the inhabitants in it. In final 
account, men and women and their welfare 
as individuals are the important considera- 
tion. This is true in all situations. Busi- 
nessmen seeking a market must find it 
among men and women able to buy. States- 
men and politicians seeking the welfare of 
their people, must find it in the growing 
comfort and education of the peoples. 
Teachers and intellectuals, seeking a higher 
level of intellectual achievement, must find 
it in the increasing capacity of the public to 
read, to learn, to think, and to contribute to 
the civilization of their time. 

All these tasks, however, must be ac- 
complished for each people by their own 
thinkers and leaders. The form of social 
organization they choose in each case must 
and will be their own. Some lessons, I 
think, are the same in all social systems. 
There must be schools; and they must be 
supported by the whole of society, and avail- 
able to everyone. There must be reasonable 
wages, so that industrial life is worthwhile. 
There must be reasonable access to the land, 
so that its products are available first to the 
men and women who work on it, and sec- 
ond, that the food the land produces shall 
be available to the cities. Credit must be 
available on reasonable terms, There must 
be skills available, so that the worker can 
know how to achieve the largest return for 
his toil. 


We have learned, too, that capital does 
not come chiefly from outside, but is made 
by and from the enterprises which serve 
each country. Part, but only a small part, 
of such capital can be borrowed from 
abroad or can be provided by foreign aid, 
And when capital is built, it must not. be 
locked up, or spent in luxury for a few, but 
must be devoted to the further development 
of the country. Businessmen who handle 
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and small, cannot regard 
themselves as private moneymakers. They 
are economic servants of their people. That 
is their task, and those who do not perform 
it, must give place to others who will. And 
if native capital seeks greater security in 
foreign countries then why should foreign~- 
ers bring their capital here? 

By honest, competent government, by 
orangized international action, by good eco- 
nomic planning, by careful investment, and 
by technical assistance, the stronger coun- 
tries in the American hemisphere can help 
the less-developed countries. I have steadily 
advocated that my country, the United 
States, should do more than it has yet done. 
And one of the things we can do is to en- 
courage, by scholarships and loans, more 
young Colombians, for example, to study 
abroad to acquire better work habits as well 
as technical proficiency. 

But I know, and you do too, that in most 
of these things each country must act for 
itself, in its own ways, with its own men, 
seeking to make its own particular contribu- 
tion. In cooperative union there is economic 
strength. In cultural differences there is 
great richness. Each of us, learning from 
the other, can move towards the next era 
with unlimited hope for beauty as well as 
for well-being. 

The nations of the American community 
which we are building will all be different. 
But to work together in friendship and 
trust, we must agree on, and make effective 
certain basic human rights. Our peoples 
agree that they must struggle to make ef- 
fective the equality of human beings of 
whatever race or color, religion or inherit- 
ance. Our peoples agree upon the right of 
every individual to an opportunity to learn, 
to work, to develop. And freedom of in- 
formation is a powerful means to that end. 

All this was said, years ago, by President 
Franklin Roosevelt in his declaration of the 
four freedoms. Like all ideals, such free- 
doms are rot realized at once. But they 
are, and must continue to be, the guide-. 
lines of all policy and action, public and 
private. Men devoted to them will serve 
well the American community of nations. 
In the words of the Charter of Bogota, under 
which the American community of nations 
is bound to act: 

“Social justice and social security are 
bases of lasting peace. 

“Economic cooperation is essential to the 
common welfare and prosperity of peoples of 
the continent. 

“The American States proclaim the fun- 
damental rights of the individual without 
distinction as to race, nationality, creed or 
sex.” 

Twelve years ago, representatives of all 
our 21 Republics signed that charter. Now 
it is for us to make of it, not merely a 
treaty, but a reality, on the mountain sides, 
the plains and the coasts of our hemisphere, 





Kiss Those Shores Again for Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States, we are ever mindful of the con- 
tribution that the men of our Armed 
Forces played in various international 
conflicts in which our Nation has been 
forced to participate. We have great 
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respect and always try to cooperate with 
the veteran organizations who represent 
Americans who served out country in 
time of war. 

A friend, neighbor, and constituent, 
John Summers, a member of VFW Post 
No. 8774, Calumet Park, Ill., is the author 
of a song, “Kiss Those Shores Again for 
Me,” which has been adopted as the 
State song of the VFW, State of Illinois. 
The VFW Department of Illinois will 
submit this song to their national organ- 
ization, asking for its adoption as the 
national song of this great veterans’ 
organization. 

Kiss THOsE SHORES AGAIN For Mz 

Said this lonely young teen 

On a far distant scene 

To his buddy sailing cross the sea: 

So I’m telling you, Mac 

When you ever get back, 

Please kiss those shores again for me. 

There’s a lassie back there 4 

Who's so tender and fair, 

My only true girl in the world. 

It’s been many the day 

Since we sailed far away, 

And it’s changed our plans for happiness. 

So I’m telling you, Mac, 

When you ever get back, 

Please kiss those shores again for me. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 


proposed printing upon the estimate of the 


Public Printer,.and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department.or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TiTLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the ConGres- 
SIONAL REcoRD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. . 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trtte 44, SECTION 182b. SaME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 


- bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 


tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 64%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrcorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public ?rinter not later than 7 o’clock 
p-m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in “a 
publication of the regular p 
Congress. Advance es shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem-~ 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit-—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the ConcressionaL 
REcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That. 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp ts 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public’ 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 





of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 


unless otherwise ordered by the ccmmittee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the copy and shali 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 


the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either. 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern-- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may. be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, teie- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report. 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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Military Translingua 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an unusual ar- 
ticle by Capt. E. E. Waller, U.S. Army, 
which appeared in the February 1960 
issue of Signal, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

Captain Waller and his brother served 
on active duty throughout World War 
It and the Korean war, and his father 
in addition to serving on active duty 
throughout World War IL and the 
Korean war served throughout the 
Mexican campaign and World War I. 
They are a highly patriotic family. I 
am proud indeed to present for the 
Recorp Captain Waller’s excellent ar- 
ticle so that the Members of the Senate 
may have the opportunity to read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

18.201-1.778 | 19.500 A 1.432-121-5.628: 

MILITrary TRANSLINGUA 
(By Capt. E. E. Waller, AS/SigC) 


(The author is stationed at the U.S. Army 
Security Agency, School and Training Center, 
Headquarters Co., Ist Battalion, Fort Devens, 
Mass.) 

One of the fascinating recent developments 
in linguistics has emerged after several years 
of research at the University of Iowa. Seven 
years ago Dr. Erich Funke, head of for- 
eign studies at the State University of Iowa, 
began work on a method for interlinguistic 
communication. A practical application of 
Dr. Funke’s method is Military Translingua, 
which is designed for multilingual military 
commands and international commercial cor- 
Tespondence. 

Since the dawn of history, the military 
leader has been faced with the problem of 
precise communication with allies and ele- 
ments of his command who use different 
tongues and dialects. The clerity of modern 
warfare and the need for all the allies that 
the free world can muster in these challeng- 
ing times impinges heavily on the efforts of 
the soldier to explore every new vehicle that 
may help him find a meaningful, simple, pre- 
cise, unclassified method of interlinguistic 
communication. 

The translingua script offers interesting 
possibilities to alleviate this age-old military 
Problem. It recognizes the validity of the 
sage advice of Sun Tzu: “He who has a thor- 
ough knowledge of his own conditions as the 
condition of the enemy is sure to win in all 
battles.” 

Translingua divides all human knowledge 
into some 35 numerical categories (for ex- 
ample, 15 denotes “medicine and health,” 
and 26 refers to the “Armed Forces”), which 
are, in turn, broken into subconcepts to make 
up a basic vocabulary of 25,000 words of a 
numerical language. 
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Appendix 


How is this used? 

Take the title of this article. Its teletype 
equivalent would be 18.201-—1.778:5—19.500:4— 
1,482:18-121-5.628. Assume that the origi- 
nator is a West German commander, Gen. 
Karl von Rhein. Without needing a knowl- 
edge of English or any other language used 
in a NATO command, he has been able, by 
the use of his German-translingua diction- 
ary, to prepare this translingua numerical 
sentence from the following German: “Der 
Feind griff die Stadt tiberraschend von Siiden 
an.” The English-speaking recipient, just 
the same as a Portuguese, Dutch, Italian, or 
other language group, without leaving the 
domain of his own language, can simply ob- 
tain his own tongue by the use of his trans- 
lingua-English dictionary (or translingua- 
Portuguese, translingua-Dutch, etc.) to ob- 
tain: “The enemy attacked the city surpris- 
ingly from the south.” 

When dealing with the more exotic lan- 
guages of the East and the concomitant 
problems of translation, the use of trans- 
lingua comes into closer focus, especially in 
preventing the tyro linguist from making 
serious mistakes stemming from a lack of 
precise knowledge of idioms or technical 
military terminology. Anyone who has heard 
a story repeated several times readily under- 
stands the possibility of distortion when 
many people are involved. It may seem hu- 
morous that “jack up” in Spanish could be 
literally translated as “to raise with the cat,’’ 
but the exigencies of the military situation 
in modern conflict may not give us the luxury 
of enough well-trained language personnel 
to prevent a modern version of the Tower of 
Babel. The following passages may point up 
the ease of using translingua if a dictionary 
is available: 

You, as an English-speaking recipient, may 
receive the following sentence from an Arab 
originator, General Abdullah: 7.1805-6.1000: 
2—5.400 : 17—5.625—5.626-5.429:4-6.103:2. The 
Arabic original of “Algutru ‘Imisriyu yuk- 
‘shihar- 
giata min afrigiyatin” may be rendered into: 
“The land of Egypt forms the northeast 
angle of Africa,” by learning the simple trans- 
lingua grammar and by quickly looking up 
each number, as separated by dashes. Other 
examples could be given in languages rang- 
ing from Spanish to Indonesian and Swedish 
to Chinese. 

Translingua, by itself, is no more safe than 
ordinary English. Its vocabulary needs 
more revision for military use. It is no 
more difficult to use than a telephone direc- 
tory and its vocabulary numerical equiva- 
lents do not change, though they may be 
added to at any time by new words or new 
concepts. The following exercise evinces the 
preciseness of translingua grammar in 
action: 

8.1-1.162-7.312:4 for, 
water.” 

8.1—-1.162:5-7.312:4 for, “The man drank 
the water.” 

8.1—1.162:8~-7.312:4 for, 
drink the water.” 

8.1-1,.162-7.312:4 for, “The men drink the 
water.” 

8.1—-1,162-2.35—7.312:4 for, “The man drinks 
cold water.” 

8.1-5.770—-1.162-7.312:4 for, 
drinks the water today.” 

8.1-4--1.162-7.312:4 for, “The man does not 
drink water.” 


“The man drinks 


“The man will 


“The man 





8.1-29-1.11:5-119-31.1-1.162:5-7.312:4 for, 
“The man who came into the house drank 
water.” s 

11-41-1,162-30-7.312:4 for, “You can drink 
this water.” 

11-4-41-1.162-30~-7.312:4 for, “You cannot 
drink this water.” : 

11-35-41-1.162-30-7.312:4 for, “You can 
drink this water how.” 

Note the simple sequence of words and the 
use of “:1” for the plural concept and “:4” 
for the direct object. 

Research into the nuances of translingua 
usage and practical applications thereof is 
continuing at the State University of Iowa 
(Iowa City) under direction of Dr. Funke. 
In a day when our free world allies speak 
languages ranging from Norwegian to Turk- 
ish and Portuguese to Siamese, any mean- 
ingful multilingual concept becomes use- 
ful for considered study. As Bacon has 
noted, “Knowledge is power.” 





Amerigo Vespucci 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. © 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today we 
celebrate the birth of the man whose 
name was given to the two great conti- 
nents of the Western Hemisphere— 
Amerigo Vespucci. 

We owe a great deal to this courage- 
ous Italian navigator, as well as to those 
other early explorers who accepted the 
challenge of the high seas and who 
ventured out into the unknown to make 
their great discovery. Their fearless 
spirit can well serve as an inspiration 
to us as we chart other unknown seas 
in the turbulent world of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

Amerigo Vespucci was born in Flor- 
ence in 1451. He spent his early years 
as a clerk; subsequently he outfitted 
several expeditions to the New World; 
and, finally, determined to see for him- 
self, he set forth on several voyages of 
his own. 

On his third voyage—in 1501-2—he 
is reported to have reached the Canaries 
and Cape Canaveral, Fla.; then he sailed 
south and reached the coast of Brazil, 
which he called “The New World.” The 
terms “The New World” and “America” 
came to signify the two continents along 
whose coasts Vespucci courageously 
sailed. 

It is particularly timely that we note 
the strong historical tie which binds to- 
gether the two Americas. In a very real 
sense both we and the Southern Hemi- 
sphere have common ancestors. And, as 
the President has stressed on his tour, 
we have reinforced those bonds by cen- 
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turies of mutual good will and friend- 
ship. It is certainly of vital importance 
that people of both hemispheres work 
toward a still firmer relationship of trust 
and understanding. 





Retirement Nightmare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, a Wash- 
ington Post editorial of February 20, 
1960, so well supports my bill H.R. 4700, 
providing health insurance for the aged, 
that I am including it in my remarks 
so that it will be available to any Mem- 
ber of Congress who may have missed 
reading it. 

Here is the editorial: 

RETIREMENT NIGHTMARE 


Everywhere in its travels around the coun- 
try, Senator McNamara’s Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging heard anx- 
iety expressed by older citizens as to how 
they would pay for medical care in their 
retirement. How can anyone with foresight, 
old or young, fail to be anxious about this 
problem? ‘While a man is employed, he can 
enjoy the protection of some sort of group 
or private insurance program to cover med- 
ical and hospital bills if he becomes ill. The 
chances are, however, that when he retires 
he will no longer enjoy such protection; yet 
this is the time, obviously, when he will need 
it most—when, indeed, he is certain to need 
it sooner or later, which is what makes the 
cost of such private insurance prohibitively 
high for the aged. 

The McNamara subcommittee came to the 
conclusion that this problem “should have 
top priority for legislative consideration in 
1960” and recommended in its report an ex- 
pansion of the system of old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance to include health 
service benefits for all persons eligible for 
OASDI. We think this conclusion is ines- 
capable. The essence of it is embodied in 
the Forand bill which would cost about $1 
billion a year to be financed with one-fourth 
of 1 percent increase in social security taxes. 
Like other old-age benefits, this would be 
paid for by a citizen throughout his wage- 
earning years, with a matching contribution 
by his employer. It would relieve retire- 
ment of one of the worst of its nightmares. 

That the American Medieal Association 
would offer its usual doctrinaire opposition 
to this proposal was as much to be expected 
as a bill from a doctor after a visit to his 
office. Senator McNamara has observed that 
the AMA had nothing to offer but tired 
abuse. This is not, by the wildest flight of 
the most neurotic fancy, socialized medicine 
or political medicine. It is simply a system, 
if the AMA could but calm its nerves enough 
to realize it, which, like Blue Cross or Group 
Hospitalization or any other insurance pro- 
gram, would enable a patient. to go to the 
doctor and the hospital of his choice and 
pay the bills resulting from the care he 
needs in old age. It would help doctors, 
hospitals, and medicine in general. And it 
would enable American men and women to 
retire in their old age with more security 


and self-respect. 
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Good Cooks Everywhere Serve Rice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
pleasing to read in the March 8 issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor the 
splendid article written by Mrs. Eleanor 
Richey Johnston from Bankok, Thai- 
land, about the widespread use of rice 
in the diet of our Far East friends and 
neighbors. Mrs. Johnston’s interesting 
article also presents some intriguing rice 
recipes that gourmets and fine cooks 
will desire to add to their menu. 

This article comes most appropriately 
on the eve of National Rice Week, which 
will be celebrated throughout the Nation 
during the week of March 13 through 19. 
At that time it will be my privilege to 
issue additional rice recipes which the 
ambassadors of foreign nations now sta- 
tioned here in Washington have secured 
for our use as indicative of their favorite 
national recipes using wholesome and 
nutritious rice. 

May I point out that the consumption 
of rice by American citizens falls far 
short of the world average, and if the 
people of the United States would double 
their consumption of this fine food it 
would create the need to increase our 
national rice acreage allotment by some 
300,000 acres. 

It is my hope that our citizens every- 
where in the Nation who enjoy tasty and 
delectable foods will try these rice reci- 
pes. It will benefit their diet and their 
health and strengthen the economy of 
our Nation. 

The article follows: 

Goop Cooks EVERYWHERE SERVE RICE 
(By Eleanor Richey Johnston) 

BaNcKoK, THAILAND.—Everywhere in the 
world women are interested in foods and 
ways to prepare them. Their interest goes 
far beyond their own native dishes in many 
cases. Thailand—which is Siam—is no ex- 
ception, as I learned before I had been in 
Bangkok many hours. 

Upon arriving about noon, I learned that 
there was to be a colorful pageant on the 
Chao Phya River that very afternoon, a 
pageant that was held only every 30 years. 
I was invited to go. Seats were arranged in 
certain places along the river bank, and the 
section where I sat was canopied to keep off 
the too warm sun. When there was a lull in 
the activities on the river, the woman seated 
next to me asked about some typical Ameri- 
can foods and, in return for my information, 
told me about some Siamese favorites. 

“The nvost typical local dish that I know 
about is kai pot,” she said. “It is made with 
shrimp or crabmeat usually, with bits of 
chicken and pork added. The foundation of 
kai pot is fried rice—and it must be fried 
in oil. Add onion and a little garlic (some 
Thai cooks add tomato sauce), eggs, and saf- 
fron. 

“when kai pot is served, tt is often deco- 
rated with sliced cucumbers all around it, 
and with green onion tops stuck in it, for a 
sort of climax to the decoration of the dish.” 
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In my hotel here, the dining room is run 
by Ohinese and I learned by talking to several 
that much of the Thailand food is similar 
to that of the Chinese. The people eat a 
great deal of rice, of course, and raise what 
is considered the best in the world. They 
like such exotic dishes as bird’s-nest soup 
and those made with shark’s-fins as well as 
dishes using many other kinds of fish. 

“If we speak of meatballs in Bangkok, we 
usually mean balls made of pork and fish— 
about twice as much pork as crab or other 
fish is used. Then we add some water chest- 
nuts and mushrooms. We chop all this very 
fine and season with salt and pepper. 

“Add a tiny bit of sugar, too. Make little 
balls of this mixture, roll in flour and then 
in egg and then cook in deep boiling oil,” 
@ woman instructed me. 

OYAKO DONBURI 

Six chicken breasts (frozen, if you uke). 

Two cups water. 

One and one-half teaspoons salt. 

One-half teaspoon monosodium gluta- 
mate. 

Three mushrooms, sliced. 

Two small bamboo shoots, slivered. 

One small carrot, slivered. 

Three green onions, sliced. 

Six eggs, lightly beaten. 

Six cups cooked rice. 

Remove skin and bones from chicken 
breasts. Simmer skin and bones in the two 
cups water for 30 minutes and strain. Sea- 
son broth with salt and monosodium gluta- 
mate. Cut chicken into thin slivers. Add 
chicken, mushrooms, bamboo shoots and 
carrots to broth. Simmer 15 minutes. Add 
green onions, Pour eggs gradually into veg- 
etable mixture, stirring constantly. Cook 
over low heat until eggs begin to set. Serve 
over hot rice. 

In this country, curry is used often to sea- 
son various dishes. Here is a baked dish of 
curried rice that is good to serve with roast 
lamb, chicken, or pork. 

CURRIED RICE 


Two and one-half cups boiling water. 

One teaspoon salt. 

One and one-fourth cups uncooked rice. 

One-fourth cup butter or margarine. 

One and one-half teaspoons curry powder. 

One box frozen peas. 

One pimiento, cut into strips. 

Mix first 5 ingredients in casserole (or in 
a Dutch oven). Cover. Bake at 400° F. 
about 45 minutes. Cook and drain peas; 
mix peas lightly into rice with a fork. Top 
with pimiento strips. Serves 6. 

I have often been asked for the recipe for 
yellow rice, and here is a simple way to cook 
this dish. 

YELLOW RICE 


One cup uncooked rice. 

Two cups boiling water. 

One teaspoon each salt and turmeric. 

Two tablespoons butter or margarine. 

Put all ingredients in a 14%4-quart casse- 
role. Cover and bake at 350° F. about 1% 
hours. Serves 4. 

Have you ever eaten chicken served in a 
rice ring with cheese in it? Here is a recipe 
for chicken supreme in this rice ring. 


RICE RING 


One-half cup grated cheese. 

Two tablespoons butter or margarine. 

Seven cups hot cooked rice. 

Add cheese and butter to rice; toss lightly 
with fork until cheese ‘and butter are melted. 
Pack rice in buttered 8 or 84-inch ring 
mold. Cover with waxed'paper. Set in — 
of hot water. Keep warm until ready to 
serve. Loosen edges with spatula, invert 
onto plater and fill with cream chicken of 
chicken supreme. Garnish with parsley, 
pimiento, and egg slices. 
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CHICKEN SUPREME 


Two small onions, sliced. 

Two small carrots, diced. 

One-fourth bay leaf. 

Eight peppercorns. 

Two sprigs parsley. 

Two cups chicken broth. 

One-fourth cup butter or margarine. 

One-fourth cup flour. 

One-half cup heavy cream. 

Two cups cooked dice chicken. 

Two cups hard-cooked eggs. 

Salt and pepper to taste. 

Add onions, carrots, bay leaf, peppercorns, 
and parsley to broth; simmer 10 minutes; 
strain. Melt butter in saucepan; stir in 
fiour. Add broth all at once, stirring con- 
stantly until smooth, Add cream; cook until 
thickened, stirring frequently. Fold in 
chicken and eggs. Heat thoroughly. Add 
salt and pepper to taste. Pour into center 
of above rice ring. 





United States-U.S.S.R. Trade—Plus 
Trickery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Members of this body, the 
following article by Mr. George Todt 
from the March 4, 1960, Valley Times, 
North Hollywood, Calif., wherein refer- 
ence is made to remarks of my good 





friend and colleague, GLenarp P. 
LIPSCOMB: 
UNITED STATES-U.S.S.R. Trape—PLus 
TRICKERY 


“Commerce is the equalizer of the wealth 
of nations.”—Gladstone, 

What’s the score on commerce and trade 
with the Soviet Union? Would it relieve 
international tension? Bonanza—or boon- 
doggle? 

Much has been said pro and con, on both 
sides. Few things are either all black or 
all white in any case. There is usually some- 
thing to be said in favor of any position 
which is seriously advocated by intelligent 
men and women. 

However, life is made up of a series of 
choices. I see the matter in much the same 
light as recently advocated by GLren Lips- 
CoMB, a serious-minded young Congressman 
from Los Angeles. He said: 

“The U.S.S.R. is not interested in trade as 
we know it. What buying the Soviets are 
interested in is whole factories, production 
machines, technical data and skills, and other 
items in this general category. The trading 
they wish to do is for the purpose of building 
up Soviet production facilities. 

“After they obtain the factories, the skills, 
the machines, or copy our production ma- 
chines and goods, the goods produced can 
go to build up Soviet armament—and to 
dump goods around the world for political 
and economic purposes. These dumping ac- 
tivities could be in direct competition with 
our firms from whom they bought the fac- 
tortes, machines and skills in the first place. 
There is no mutually beneficial intention 
behind their trade proposals.” 

LipscomsB thinks the efforts to engage in 
trade with the United States along such lines 
Ought to be viewed with alarm. He says we 
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must never lose sight of the grim purpose 
behind the Soviet negotiators in their trade 
talks. 

One item not making friends here and 
influencing people for Ivan is his obtuse 
handling of the correct settlement of World 
War II lend-lease agreements with the 
United States. This is largely a matter of 
principle. 

Despite our offering the Soviets terms 
which would amount to less than a nickel 
on a dollar, the Kremlin’s trade diplomats 
repeatedly have been coming close to agree- 
ment in principle—only to renege as soon 
as it came time tosign up. This is a friendly 
game? 

Following the discussions at Camp David 
in 1959 between President Eisenhower and 
Premier Khrushchev, it was the understand- 
ing of the United States that negotiations 
on lend-lease would be resumed thereafter, 
as @ separate and independent problem. 

Negotiations, scheduled for January this 
year, turned out a complete dud. For, lo 
and behold, the wily Soviets came to the 
conference bearing unacceptable gifts: Now 
they said they could not treat the lend-lease 
question separately and independently un- 
less it was simultaneously accompanied by a 
new trade agreement. The gimmick, of 
course, was that we should make the Soviet 
Union favorable trade concessions and ex- 
tend long-term credits. 

This is comparable to having one’s cake 
and eating it too. It’s always nice work if 
you can get it, but this time we turned the 
USS.R. down flat. It’s enough that we are 
financing most of our allies, but to ask the 
American taxpayer also to support our chief 
enemy in the cold war is really asking a little 
too much. 





The President Should Proclaim Hungarian 
Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


or DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 15, all Hungarians will celebrate 
the 112th anniversary of the victorious 
Hungarian Revolution of 1848, which 
was then crushed by the czarist army 
just as the Soviet Union crushed the 
1956 Hungarian revolt against Russian 
domination and control. 

It would be highly regrettable if the 
United States failed to keep firmly in 
mind at the forthcoming summit con- 
ference the plight of the heroic Hun- 
garian people who have so often sacri- 
ficed their lives for freedom and national 
independence. 

Consideration should be given at this 
time by the Congress to the matter of 
authorizing the President of the United 
States to proclaim October 23 of each 
year Hungarian Independence Day. It 
was on that day, in 1956, that the Hun- 
garian people rose as one man against 
their Soviet and local Communist op- 
pressors, and this step would give hope 
to the heroic Hungarian people that the 
freedom-loving American people will not 
forget their suffering under foreign co- 
lonial domination. 

I include as part of my remarks a 
letter and a proposal sent me by distin- 
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guished officials of the Hungarian come- 
mittee for the information of my col- 
leagues: 
HUNGARIAN COMMITTEE, 

New York, N.Y., March 1, 1960. 
Hon. Harris B. McDowE Lt, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. McDowet.: On March 15, all 
Hungarians will celebrate the 112th anni- 
versary of the victorious Hungarian revolu- 
tion in 1848, which was then crushed by the 
ezarist army just as the 1956 revclution 
was crushed by the tanks of the Soviet 
Union. 

This year the celebration of this national 
holiday will precede the East-West summit 

which might be as fateful for 
the future of the Hungarian people as were 
the Teheran and Yalta Conferences, 

Knowing that your honor has consistently 
raised your voice in favor of the H 
people who had sacrificed their lives for 
freedom and national independence so often 
in their thousand-year history, we would be 
very grateful if you would have the kindness 
to say a few words of remembrance on the 
heroic struggles of the Hungarian people 
and in expressing your hope that the Hun- 
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ummit meeting. 


It would be highly regrettable if the West 
would fail to raise this question at the very 
first East-West summit conference following 
the adoption of not less than 12 U.N. res- 
olutions on H which have been con- 
sistently defied by the Soviet Union. 

Thus, apart from other considerations the 
prestige of the U.N. also calls for the plac- 
ing of the Hungarian question on the agenda 
of the summit 

Finally, we would be apprecia- 
tive for any initiative in the U.S. Congress 
aimed at au the President of _ 
United States of America to a e ' 
tober 23 of each year as Hungarian inde- 
pendence day. It was on that day in 1956, 
that the Hungarian people rose as one man 
against their Soviet and local Communist 
oppressors, and we think that this would 
be the most dignified way to pay tribute to 
the world-shaking 
hope 
people that the freedom-loving American 
people will not forget their immense suffer- 
ing under foreign colonial domination, 

For your kind information I am attaching 
to this letter a memorandum dealing with 
various aspects of the Hungarian problem. 
We would be deeply thankful for its eventual 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD. 

Being convinced that your honor will do 
what is the best to commemorate in this 
sense the Hungarian independence day, we 
convey to you the expression of our warmest 
thanks. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. Ferenc Nacy, 
Chairman, Foreign Affairs Committee, 
former Minister of Hungary. 
. BELA VarGa, 
Chairman of the Hungarian Committee, 
former President of the Hungarian 
Parliament. 

MEMORANDUM ON THE HUNGARIAN PROBLEM To 
BE PRESENTED TO THE HONORABLE MEMBERS 
OF THE U.S, CONGRESS 
After World War II, the democratic politi- 

cal leaders did their utmost to establish a 

truly democratic system of government in 

Hungary in accordance with the will of the 

people as manifested in the free elections or 

November 4, 1945, when the Communists 

were not able to muster more than 17 per- 

cent of the votes, despite Soviet occupation 
and Communist terror. 

However, unfortunately, the Hungarian 
people were not duly sustained by the West- 
ern allies in their efforts of developing and 
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preserving the democratic institutions of the 


The sad fact that the 
Western Powers had tolerated that there be 


intensify gradually the direct Soviet inter- 
ference in all domestic matters of the coun- 


Seaptte this direct Soviet interference 
which was virtually sanctioned by the mere 
presence of the two Western members in this 
Control Commission and following the elimi- 
nation of the leading democratic politicians 
in the Hungarian Republic, the Hungarian 
people made another desperate demonstra- 
tion of their unshakable will to reestablish 
@ democratic system of government. In the 
elections of August 31, 1947, ordered to be 
held by the Communist Party chief, Matyas 
Rakosi, the Communist Party polled only 20 
percent of the votes. It was Rakosi’s aim to 
erase the non-Communist majority by fraud 
and terror, exploiting the psychological effect 
of the presence of Soviet troops. 


Transformed in 1949 into a so-called Peo- — 


ple’s Republic whose institutions were set 
up on the Soviet pattern, Hungary’s entire 
public life, economy and territory was 
placed under the Kremlin’s control in strik- 
ing defiance of the agreement on liberated 
Europe and the Hungarian Peace Treaty, 
both signed by the Allied Powers and the 
Soviet Union. 

The nationwide Hungarian revolution of 
October 23,, 1956, left no doubt that the 
Hungarian people, even the youth and the 
working class, in spite of 10 years of indoc- 
trination, rejected the Communist system 
and foreign domination. However, while 
they were ready to sacrifice their lives for 
freedom and democracy, they very realisti- 
cally stressed in their political manifesta- 
tions the necessity of good-neighborly rela- 
tions with the powerful Soviet Union. The 
authentic spokesmen of the revolution had 
many times declared that they were not in- 


tent on converting Hungary into an anti-So-. 


viet state. On the contrary, they emphati- 
cally advocated the idea of an internation- 
ally recognized neutrality as this was offi- 
cially proclaimed by Premier Imre Nagy’s 
Government 


All these facts have been established by the 
United Nations Special Committee on the 
Problem of Hungary, and accepted by the 
United Nations General Assembly as trust- 
worthy evidence of the bad faith of the Soviet 
Union which did not shrink from the asser- 
tion that the spontaneous Hungarian revo- 
lution was the result of a plot of Hungarian 
Pascists and foreign secret services. 

This Soviet version was completely re- 
versed by Khrushchev himself when he 
bluntly declared in an off-the-cuff speech 
delivered in the Ganz factory in Budapest on 
December 2, 1959, that the revolution was 
crushed because the Soviets wanted to pre- 
serve by force the Communist regime in 
Hungary. He also openly admitted that the 
revolution was due to the extreme despair 
of the Hungarian people as a reaction to 
Rakosi’s terror regime. His third sensational 
revelation was that even his colleagues in 
the party presidium had misgivings that the 
Soviet military intervention in Hungary 
might be “misconstrued” abroad. 

Thus, these revelations have strikingly 
confirmed, even on the part of the Soviet 
Union, the facts established by the United 
Nations factfinding organ on the real causes 
of the revolution and the brutal crushing of 
the uprising by the Soviet tank divisions. 

The United Nations General Assembly has, 
since 1956, successively adopted 12 political 
resolutions on Hungary, demanding the with- 
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drawal of Soviet troops and free elections 
under international control, while condemn- 
ing the Soviet Union for the brutal crushing 
of the victorious Hungarian revolution. The 
Soviet defiance of these resolutions has 
gravely affected the prestige of the world 
organization by creating a dangerous prece- 
dent for the impunity of members who do 
not comply with the General Assembly reso- 
lutions. 

Although the political actions of the United 
Nations could not be enforced, the mere dis- 
cussion of the Hungarian situation during 
the periodical debates of the General As- 
sembly on Hungary kept alive the Hungarian 
people’s spirit of resistance under a seemingly 
quiet surface. . However, it was shocking for 
Hungarians at home and abroad that 3 days 
after the adoption of the latest U.N. General 
Assembly resolution on Hungary (December 
9, 1959), the very same high U.N. body ac- 
cepted Hungary as a member of the com- 
mittee for the peaceful exploration of outer 
space (December 12, 1959). 

By this totally unexpected and inconsistent 
move the General Assembly accepted the 
Kadar regime as an equal international part- 
ner, although the Hungarian delegation’s 
credentials were not approved, with the moti- 
vation that it was issued by a regime which 
was placed in power by the Soviet armed 
forces in 1956. This move, which was sup- 
ported by the Western Powers, . virtually 
amounts to the rehabilitation of the Kad4ér 
regime and thus means a complete Western 
capitulation in the H case, which 
ts now noisily exploited by the Communist 
propaganda in Hungary and abroad. 

It is the most revolting injustice in the 
20th century that the Hungarian people with 
a@ record of a thousand years of independ- 
ence is languishing in the most ruthless co- 
lonial bondage of the Soviet Union, while 
even backward peoples are attaining nation- 
hood and independence, one after another, 
thanks to the help of the Western Powers. 

The present situation in Hungary may be 
briefly illustrated as follows: Increasing per- 
secution of the patriots, secret trials and 
executions, a ruthless drive for the eollec- 
tivization of agriculture, institutional viola- 
tion of the basic human rights, psycholog- 
ical exploitation of the presence of Soviet 
troops, overcrowding of the forced labor 
camps, control and persecution of the clergy. 

Speeches of Communist Party leaders -de- 
livered at the party congress in December 
1959, clearly indicate that Moscow wants to 
tighten the regime in Hungary despite the 
period of thaw in East-West relations. This 
mirrors the Soviet determination to present 
Hungary as a completely socialized state as 
soon as possible in order to eliminate one 
of the most outstanding problems in Eastern 
Europe, and to make it, thus, disappear from 
the United Nations General Assembly 
agenda, also. 

For all these reasons the Hungarian people 
who had not received any Western diplo- 
matic or political assistance in the victorious 
days of their life-and-death struggle for 
freedom, now rightly expect that the West- 
ern Powers seize the very first East-West 
summit meeting to be held after the adop- 
tion of 12 United Nations resolutions on 
Hungary, to pose the grave problem of non- 
compliance with the United Nations resolu- 
tions to the Soviet Union. 

Both the juridical and moral obligations 
of the Western Powers and the preservation 
of the prestige of the United Nations equally 
demand that the Western Powers bring up 
forcefully the Hungarian question at the 
forthcoming summit meeting. 

New York, N.Y., March 1, 1960. 
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Problems Facing the Livestock and Food 
Distribution Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. SHORT.. Mr. Speaker, I recom- 
mend to your attention, and ask per- 
mission to insert following my brief ob- 
servations a speech given by Mr. H. R. 
Davidson, president of the American 
Meat Institute, at a dinner last evening 
where the board of directors of the in- 
stitute and some Members of Congress 
from agricultural States were present. 
Mr. Davidson’s speech, it seems to me, 
points up realistically the problems fac- 
ing the livestock industry, and the food 
distribution industry in the years ahead. 
We hear a great deal of the spread be- 
tween prices received by the producer 
and prices paid by the consumer. As 
Mr. Davidson points out in his remarks, 
additional costs came about as the house- 
wife asks for more service, such as trim- 
ming, packaging, freezing, and prepara- 
tion for the table. The producer perhaps 
should be giving more attention to pro- 
viding part of the service asked for by 
the housewife in order that he might 
have a greater share in the dollar spent 
by the consumer. 

Of even greater importance to the live- 
stock industry, as Mr. Davidson points 
out, is the problem of proper control by 
Government of the use of some of the 
chemical additives in food and feed. The 
livestock industry and the processing 
and distribution industry, Iam pleased to 
report, are aware of the threat posed by 
improper use of additives and have been 
working quietly, but strenuously to de- 
vise ways and means to completely assure 
the consumer of the continued reliability 
of our meat supply. A wonderful job 
has been done in the past by producers 
and processors of providing the consumer 
with clean, wholesome, healthful, com-<- 
pletely dependable meat products, re- 
gardless of grade or price. The industry 
dedicates itself now, and in the future, to 
carry out this responsibility. Our ex- 
istence, Mr. Speaker, depends upon our 
continuing to do a good job. 

The speech follows: 

This is the third year that we have had 
the opportunity of visiting with many of 
you. We are beginning to feel that we know 
you better and that you are perhaps more 
familiar with us and some of our business 
problems than you may have been formerly. 
In addition to its social values, this meet- 
ing is basically an effort to improve our 
communications. In the next few minutes, 
I hope I can make a contribution along this 
line by talking briefly about where meat 
packing fits in this complicated economy of 
ours. 

We are an old industry. We deal with & 
perishable product. We take all the live- 
stock raw material that is offered, make it 
edible and useful by many complicated 
processes, and move it to the retail dis- 
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tributor. While this sounds pretty basic, 
this is a big job. Millions and millions of 
livestock broken up into billions of small 
pieces and transported all over the land 
under the watchful eye of management, 
aided by hundreds of necessary technical 
controls, prove the point. It is axiomatic 
in our industry that the average beefsteak 
travels at least a thousand miles from where 
it is produced to where it is consumed. 

The very nature of agriculture in America 
is such that there is a tremendous variation 
in the quality and kind of raw material. It 
is a technical fact that no two head of live- 
stock are identical. We work with young 
livestock and old livestock, fat livestock and 
thin livestock, livestock of such quality that 
it produces cuts suitable for the broiler or 
the roasting pan, or livestock producing 
products that must be processed extensively 
to gain palatability Fortunately for agri- 
culture, the so-called less tender meats are 
even more nutritious, from a protein stand- 
point, than the products of broiling quality, 
such as we have enjoyed this evening. In 
fact, there is no such thing as a really un- 
desirable piece of meat in this country, pro- 
vided it is handled properly. A pot roast 
from the chuck of a Low Grade steer or 
Good cow becomes a delectable dish when 
properly braised. Many of us were raised 
on this kind of good solid food. 

It is said that the trick of tenderizing the 
more flavorful but less fat meat products of 
American farms is a lost art. I do not share 
this view. A check I made the other day 
indicates that 21 million American homes— 
more than half—are equipped with pressure 
cookers and thus have the facilities to pre- 
pare properly these lower cost cuts. Never- 
theless, steaks and chops, which don’t re- 
quire moist cooking, remain in brisk de- 
mand in relation to other cuts. A large part 
of this demand comes from the working 
housewife who represents nearly two-thirds 
of the 22 million women in the labor force. 
The working housewife usually wants a meat 
cut that she can slap in a skillet and serve 
@ few minutes later. She not only doesn’t 
have the time to prepare other cuts—too 
often she doesn’t know how to do it 
properly. ’ 

Practically all of the studies we have made 
indicate that there are two things which 
the housewife wants most in return for the 
25 percent of her food budget that she 
spends for meat: One is tenderness, and the 
second is a minimum of fat. This presents 
agriculture with a sharp dilemma, 

To provide the eating quality the consumer 
wants, we must have young animals for 
tenderness, plus some fat for flavor. Now, 
Iam sure many people have wondered why 
we take a dim view of Government grading 
and of most other grading systems now in 
use. The reason is, of course, that grading 
is based on a 100-year-old, now outmoded, 
concept that the fattest animal is the best. 
From the consumer standpoint, the fattest 
animal is not the best, but the Government 
graders still tell her that it is. 

Our grading systems also set up a target 
for the producer which doesn’t really reflect 
the consumer’s desires. The retailer com- 
plains about fat, but he still tends to use 
the magic words “Choice” or “Prime” to de- 
scribe his product because they are terms 
that are firmly rooted with the image of 
quality among consumers. 


In some areas of the country, particularly 
the Far West, where the fattening of cattle 
is a new business and where most packers 
are also feeders, this same vested interest 
is apparent. However, most meat packers 
realize that except for some addition to flavor 
and some contribution to tenderness, exces- 
sive fat production is an economic waste. 
Being in the middle between the producer 
and the consumer, the packer finds it dif- 
ficult to do too much about it except to 
“raise the flag” and try to get better thinking 
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and better interpretation of consumer pref- 


“erences to filter through the entire industry. 


I am sure that most of you this evening left 
the fat from your steak on your plates. 

This problem is complicated still further by 
the fact that American agriculture grows 
great quantities of feed grains which, when 
fed heavily to animals, are efficient producers 
of fat. The meatpacking industry, ex- 
tremely conscious as it is of the responsi- 
bility of merchandising products which con- 
stitute approximately one-third of the farm- 
er’s income, has sought to meet this prob- 
lem in the case of pork by trimming pork 
cuts drastically before they reach the retail 
trade. This practice is now quite gen- 
eral throughout the country. In addition 
to making poor products more acceptable to 
the consumer, the fat trimmed off at the 
packinghouse ean be more economically 
utilized there than elsewhere on the trip from 
farm to market. 

In addition, we have in the past and pres- 
ently are engaged in extensive research to 
try and find artificial methods of tenderiza- 
tion. Some methods, based on the appli- 
cation of enzymes, are already a commercial 
success. On a relatively small scale, many 
restaurants are now Offering beef that has 
been tenderized by soaking in vegetable 
enzymes. ‘These products are frozen to ar- 
rest the action of the enzymes and. cooked 
before they are completely thawed. While 
not yet suffiicently practical to be offered on 
any scale to the general consumer, the 
chances of extensive use of enzyme tender- 
izers is probable in the future. 

The meatpacking industry is in the midst 
of and has ahead of it many difficult prob- 
lems. While this is true of industry gener- 
ally, we are plagued by many special diffi- 
culties, all of which result from circum- 
stances that are not easy to appraise. For 
example, to what extent will livestock pro- 
duction patterns change during the next 
decade? Will livestock be increasingly pro- 
duced by fewer and large specialists in the 
effort to meet changing demands? Will live- 
stock production, for example, approximate 
the course which the poultry industry has 
demonstrated? Poultry has, by virtue of a 
mass production sequence, standardized its 
product and increased its market. If so, 
where should one build a packing plant to 
take the place of obsolete equipment which 
he may now possess? Should a packer think 
in terms of a small packinghouse which runs 
around the clock and thus keep his machin- 
ery in constant operation, or should he favor 
a large operation? Should a packer set out 
to automate his operation, running it on a 
continuous line, and if so, can his buying 
and selling operation be synchronized with 
such a machine? Should the packer take a 
leaf from the book of the grocer and prepack 
and presell his products on a franchise basis 
through mass media? 

I am sure the answers to some of these 
questions are gradually emerging. About 
6 weeks ago I had the opportunity to sit in 
on the unveiling of an extensive study which 
had been completed by the Raymond Loewy 
Co. for the Super Market Institute. I was 
most interested in these findings and I 
would like to share some of them with you. 
This study was made for the purpose of try- 
ing to determine better methods for mer- 
chandising perishables. Included in the 
study were methods of presenting meat food 
products, fresh fruits and vegetables, dairy 
products and bakery goods to the public. 

While this study resulted basically in rec- 
ommendations for changes in store arrange- 
ment and more merchandising prominence 
for perishables, and included recommenda- 
tions for increasing the space devoted to 
nonfood items, there was one point which 
ran all through the study that I believe is 
significant: That was the evidence of greatly 
increased demand on the part of consumers 
for more service and convenience. For ex- 


fered in infinite variety, need to be sorted 


stew section to get stewing 

breakfast counter to buy breakfast meats; to 
the beef counter to buy beef; to the 
counter to buy sausage; to 
meats’ counter to buy variety meats. 
also recommended that the package should 
show the product; carry a pic 

should look when cooked, and list a recipe 
on how to do it. By way of emphasis 
study pointed out that a decade from 
most housewives won't know how to shuck 
an ear of corn. 
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of service and know-how should be 
with the package. The institute’s 
merchandising committee is already 
in an effort to appraise this basic 
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Like all studies, the Loewy study represents 
the ga together at one point the 


thering 
known facts about a problem and then draw- 
ing conclusions from these assembled facts. 
I mention this by way of illustration of the 
changing role which our industry will be 
playing in servicing agriculture and its cus- 
tomers in the decade ahead. 

For a moment let us come back to the 
present. There are other problems in com- 
munications which have political as well as 
economic and market undertones. We 
@ great deal about the increasing spread be- 
tween the producer and the consumer, This 
is true and very real. However, the impres- 
sion sometimes given that the farmers’ share 
is being squeezed because of some malfunc- 
tioning of the marketing system is decidedly 
unfair. In the first place, it_is unfair to 
farmers in them into the belief 
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In the case of meatpacking, our gross 
margin widened by 30 percent in the 10 years 


this 10-year period. 

Meatpacking, like most other industries, 
has very little control over its operating ex- 
Ppenses such as labor, m, elec~- 
tricity, supplies and taxes, all of which have 
gone up significantly. I do not need to talk 
to this group about taxes. As a matter of 
fact, the present tax and other 
costs has placed American industry and 
riculture in a position similar to 
scribed by the queen in “Alice Through 
Looking-Glass”: 

“Now, here, you see, it takes all the running 
you can do, to keep in the same place. If 
you want to get somewhere else, you must 
run at least twice as fast as that.” 

And that’s j 
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the built-in inflationary problems that have 
developed in our post-war economy. 
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to know that we are fully aware of our re- 
sponsibilities in this field and have been 
quietly, for a period of years, bending every 
effort we know how to find solutions. There 
is no need to dwell here on the tremendous 
and growing importance of chemicals in the 
production of both the quantity and the 
quality of our food supply. The American 
Meat Institute takes second place to none on 
the insistence that the most paramount issue 
is the preservation of the wholesomeness of 
the food supply and the confidence of the 
American people in the agencies of govern- 
ment and the food industry responsible for 
this wholesomeness. 

The meat industry is very fortunate in 


-piece basis. Approximately 100,000 
of meat are condemned every work- 
y by the Federal service alone. This 
been done quietly and without fanfare, 
with a dedication that I think finds no 
terpart anywhere else in the world. 
This service is necessary and needed to pro- 
tect the health of the Nation. It is obviously 
a@ public function and it should be paid for 
by the public. ’ 
_ The meat and livestock industry absorbs 
the loss of the tonnage which is condemned 
as unfit for food. The public should absorb 
the small additional cost of meat-inspection 
services. 

You know better than the rest of us that 
it is common, of course, for a citizen to com- 
plain about the tax bill and at the same 
time make the point that the tax which pro- 
tects him is the exception, usually suggest- 
ing, as I have done, that the amount is very 
small. The actual cost of the Federal meat 
inspection service is something less than a 
penny a month—about a dime a year—per 
person. Nevertheless, we are talking about 
the public health and the food supply, which 
is as basic a Government responsibility as is 
defense or any other fundamental public 
need which helps all the people. 

As I near the end of this report, Iam proud 
to point out that the American Meat In- 
stitute is the only nationwide association of 


meatpackers which represents and serves the 
interest of all classifications of meat proc- 
essors—the smallest and the largest, slaugh- 
terers, processors, sausage manufacturers, 
canned meat manufacturers, jobbers, and 
others. Our members—who number about 
700—do business in every State. 

As I noted earlier, we are primarily .con- 
cerned with communications. I don’t need 
to belabor this point with you who are in 
the business of dealing with people that one 
of the biggest problems in our industry, as 
well as in others, is the problem of com- 
munications and of getting better public 
understanding. 

In conclusion, let me say that we believe 
these meetings are good for us; we hope that 
they are informative and interesting to you. 
We firmly believe they are in the public 
interest. It is part of our responsibility as a 
trade association to keep the leaders of Gov- 
ernment informed of the basic, everyday 
problems of this great industry which makes 
a@ real contribution to the national well-being 
and is of direct interest to the 250,000 men 
and women engaged in this business, the 5 
million farmers who grow livestock, and the 
whole Nation that depends on it for its meat 
supply. 

We welcome, as you do, the apparent ma- 
turity that is developing in Government and 
industry relations. We want to encourage 
this mature and sound development. 


What the Aged Need 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
article that appeared in the February 
13, 1960, issue if Business Week. ,I be- 
lieve that all who are interested in the 
health care of the aged will find that it 
represents sound thinking on a most 
pressing problem, 

The article follows: 

Wuat THE AGED NEED 


It’s obvious that the swift increase in the 
mumber of older people in our population 
poses new economic and social problems. 
These problems are now undergoing the most 
thorough and searching examination ever. 

There was a time when providing a basic 
pension program was the great need—a 
need fulfilled in the main by establishment 
of social security in 1935 and by the wide- 
spread development, of private plans in la- 
ter years. Now the most pressing need of 
this population group is medical care, espe- 
cially assistance in case of major, crippling 
illnesses. 

Medical expenses of older people are at 
least three times those of younger citizens. 
While many can cope with the normal run 
of illness, few oldsters have the financial re- 
sources to meet the cost of catastrophic ill- 
nesses. 

Many had hoped that the private health 
insurance companies and medical groups 
could meet this problem by coming up with 
some sort of health insurance plan at rates 
older people could afford. But they haven't, 
and even President Eisenhower and Health, 
Education, and Welfare Secretary Flemming, 
who were so anxious for just such a solution, 
now feel there’s no recourse but for the Gov- 
ernment to step in to provide coverage 
against catastrophic illness. 
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The cost would probably be financed by 9 
supplement to the social security payroll tax. 
At the same time, individuals would be en- 

to continue their basic health in- 
surance policies on into retirement to de- 
fray normal medical costs. 

If the Government steps in to provide in- 
surance against catastrophic iilnesses of the 
aged, it will not be moving in where private 
industry can do the job. It will be assum- 
ing responsibility in an area where industry 
has found it cannot offer the protection 
needed, 


Taxation of Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr, MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully request permission to insert inte 
the Recorp the statement of Mr. Edwin J. 
Putzell, Jr., corporate secretary and di- 
rector of the law department of Monsan- 
to Chemical Co., made before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means on the 
subject of taxation of cooperatives. 

I should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to his statement for I feel 
they will find it to be a most intelligent 
approach to this matter. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT Or EowiIn J. PuTzELL, Jz., Berore 
THE COMMITTEE ON Ways AND MEANS ON 
THE TAXATION OF COOPERATIVES 


My name is Edwin J. Putzell, Jr. I am 
corporate secretary and director of the law 
department of Monsanto Chemical Co. To- 
day, I appear, with your kind permission, in 
support of the request from a growing num- _ 
ber of quarters for some type of proper 
inconie taxation of the earnings of coopera- 
tives. 

For over 30 years Monsanto and its pred- 
ecessor companies have manufactured fer- 
tilizer ingredients. Today, we are substan- 
tial producers of nitrogen and phosphorus, 
two of the three basic components of plant 
food. Along with others of the fertilizer 
industry, we are confronted with an ever- 
increasing kind of grinding competition 
against which no amount of cost cutting, 
increased operating efficiencies, accelerated 
sales effort, or better research is, or can 
possibly be, effective. It stems from the 
failure of basic tax concepts to keep up with 
developments and the resulting gap in our 
income tax system. It results in an inequit- 
able and unfair situation where certain cor- 
porations whose earnings go largely untaxed 
compete for customers and sales with in- 
creasing effectiveness against other corpora- 
tions which pay a 52 percent tax on their 
earnings. 

At the outset, let me emphasize that we 
have no desire whatsoever to destroy .co- 
operatives and certainly no quarrel with the 
present exemption from tax of income from 
traditional service activities. These tradi- 
tional types of cooperative activities are im- 
portant to our rural economy; they are de- 
sirable for the welfare of a large segment of 
our people. In addition, Monsanto has no 
desire to be free of competition; on the con- 
trary, we welcome it and believe our society 
is the benefactor of keen, healthy competi- 
tive effort by all types of organizations, part- 
nerships, corporations, proprietorships, and 
cooperatives. But at the same time, we be- 
lieve in and want to perpetuate our free 
enterprise system in which, under our Con- 
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stitution and established rules of fair play, 
commercial endeavors which compete are 
subject to the same governmental and tax 
burdens. We, therefore, would like to direct 
special attention to those recently acquired 
activities of cooperatives which are competi- 
tive with tax-paying industry when engaged 
in business unrelated to the original con- 
cept of cooperative endeavor, namely, that 
of being service organizations for the joint 
marketing of farm produce and joint pur- 
chasing of farm supplies. 

From many witnesses during the panel 
hearings in mid-December, as well as those 
appearing before you now, you have heard of 
the rapid growth of cooperative enterprise in 
this country. Such startling development is 
not just the result of increased activity in 
the purchasing of farm supplies and the sell- 
ing of farm produce. A very large part of 
it is the product of the movement of co- 
operatives into areas of activity which 
widely depart from the concept of their 
traditional service function. Nowhere is 
this departure more noticeable than in their 
use of retained earnings for investment 
purposes and in manufacturing, mining, and 
processing. .Some of the effects of coopera- 
tives’ tax-free competition with tax-paying 
industry in such unrelated activities are 
known, but other effects are less patent and 
not as well understood. Let me give an 
illustration. In 1952, a cooperative was 
formed to manufacture nitrogen fertilizers 
in competition with Monsanto and others. 
Now, 7 years later, it has built a net worth of 
$12 million, with total assets of $21 million. 
Manufacturing costs at plant capacity for it 
and for Monsanto in producing a similar 
fertilizer product of the same chemical con- 
stituents are within 2-3 percent. In selling 
the product to a customer equidistant from 
both plants, the cooperative sells its prod- 
uct at $68 a ton which price becomes $50 a 
ton after an $18 per ton benefit differential is 
repaid as a patronage rebate. No corporate 
tax goes to the U.S. Treasury from the co-op. 
If Monsanto sells at the same market price 
and nets the same differential as the patron- 
age dividend, one-half, or $9, is paid in taxes 
to the Treasury Department and the other 
half constitutes funds for expansion and 
returns to Monsanto investors. Thus, ulti- 
mate benefit to the cooperative investor is 
obvious. 

But, who gets the fertilizer business in 
such a situation? Certainly it is not Mon- 
santo, and just as certainly, it is the co- 
operative. ‘There isn’t even a race for the 
customer. But, then what happens? Up to 
the capacity of its plant, the cooperative 
takes all of the business in its marketing 
area. Beyond that area, Monsanto vigor- 
ously competes in the usual way with other 
taxpaying companies, but with this major 
difference. From the differential of $18 per 
ton, an average of as much as 45 percent 
must be deducted for extra freight costs to 
put the product beyond the marketing area 
of the cooperative. This cuts the differential 
to $10. Now, instead of one-half of $18, or 
$9, in tax revenues for the Treasury, there 
is only one-half of $10, or $5, for the Treas- 
ury and the remainder, or $5, for expansion 
and Monsanto investors. 

The conclusions from this perhaps over- 
simplified illustration are clear: (a) A group 
organized as a cooperative and employing 
extensive amounts of capital in their busi- 
ness pay no corporate tax on the profits of 
their investment; (b) other taxpaying en- 
terprises competing in the same field now 
earn less and, therefore, pay less in taxes; 
and (c) of equal importance, the inducement 
for new risk capital in taxpaying enterprises 
will become increasingly unattractive with 
the consequent drying up of Federal tax reve 
enues from this type of business. 

You have heard excellent reviews of the 
history of income taxation of cooperatives. 
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To me, that history is clear in two respects: 
(a) The original tax exemption was in- 
tended for and expressly granted to associa- 
tions organized and operated as purchasing 
agents and as sales agents for farmers, and 
(2) the economic impact of granting the 
exemption in 1916, when the income tax rate 
was 2 percent, was almost nil. Indeed, it was 
not even possible in 1921, when the first 
amendment to the cooperative exemption 
was adopted, to forecast the economic force 
which tax exemption, granted in an era of 
low tax rates, could have when continued 
into an era of the extremely high rates which 
exist today—and when used in connection 
with earnings from totally unrelated busi- 
ness activities. The mounting anticom- 
petitive effect of the tax provisions resulted 
in repeated investigations and hearings by 
this committee. Then, in 1951, the Congress 
adopted legislation designed to tax all co- 
operative income either at the cooperative 
level or in the hands of its patrons. The 
subsequent frustration of congressional in- 
tent by a series of court decisions is well 
known. Equally clear are the two results of 
such court action: (a) The U.S. Treasury is 
being deprived of taxes not only at the patron 
level, but at the cooperative level as well, by 
the use of paper allocations, or so-called 
patronage rebates or dividends, and (b) there 
is the consequent accumulation of untaxed 
earnings by the cooperative enterprise. The 
importance of such paper allocations was 
apparent, for example, in 1954 when the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s survey of 1,157 
cooperatives ‘showed that even then over 60 
percent of those cooperatives’ net margins 
had been retained tax-free by such means. 

There is also a corollary effect resulting 
from the loophole in the present tax law. 
It is the acquisition of taxpaying businesses 
by co-ops which then pay for them over a 
period of time out of tax-free earnings. One 
of the more recent of an increasing number 
of such cases was the acquisition by the 
Maryland & Virginia Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation of the Embassy Dairy here in Wash- 
ington. In this case, the Milk Producers 
Association, a cooperative, was able by loans 
to obtain the assets of the Embassy Dairy. 
Then, by paper allocations, it retained its 
earnings tax free and used such funds to 
retire its loans. Such a method of financing 
acquisitions enables any cooperative to pay 
@ price which is in excess of that which 
could be paid by a competing business pay- 
ing normal taxes, and then to retain earn- 
ings from the acquired enterprise tax free. 

The effective reenactment of the principle 
sought to be established by the 1951 amend- 
ment would go part way toward correcting 
the situation by bringing some added reve- 
nue to the Government from taxes levied on 
cooperative earnings allocated to patron 
members and would tend to prevent the 
accumulation of tax-free funds in the coop- 
erative Treasury. However, it is not in my 
opinion the answer to the basic problem. 
Likewise, the Simpson bill (H.R. 7875) is 
only partly corrective. While it, too, would 
provide some added tax receipts, it would not 
relieve today’s increasingly serious susidized 
competition with taxpaying industry. 

An analysis of the elements of a patronage 
dividend or rebate helps to indicate an an- 
swer. It also shows clearly the part which 
unrelated business income now plays in co- 
operative earnings. From the origin of 
co-ops in this country, patronage dividends 
have consisted of price adjustments arising 
from the traditional purchase and subse- 
quent sale of farmers’ products in the case 


co-ops. 
part of the patronage dividend has also re- 
sulted from the natural and inevitable ben- 
efits of cooperation, such as profits generated 
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by a reduction in transportation, storage, 
and other costs or from the averaging of 
gains and of losses. Today, however, patron- 
age dividends include an additional ele- 
ment: profit from the investment of capital 
te ee 
co-op’s business. This is c 

wtile duaah dampe tidapaaedioen ‘waalsones Ua 
most all regional ones. For example, such 
cooperatives may own elaborate facilities to 
manufacture milking machinery, paper, and 
boxes and to process and can produce before 
marketing the farmers’ products. They also 
own well-integrated nitrogen-manufacturing 
plants, phosphate mines and furnaces, oil 
wells, refiners, and distributing facilities. 
Others have substantial investments in the 
securities of other cooperatives or of tax- 
paying corporations. In all such cases, 
patronage dividends contain the element of 
profit, either that attributable to the direct 
manufacturing, processing, or mining activi- 
ties or to the return on one’s investment in 


earnings— 
@ procedure which usually could not be fol~- 


is most marked. 
This proposal is not in any sense a de- 
parture from existing law. Today, co-ops 





1 For example, with respect to regional co- 
operatives during 1956~57, of 2,582 employees 
on Southern States Cooperative, Inc.’s pay- 


2H-R. Rept. No, 2319, 8ist Cong., 2d sess, 
36-37 (1950). 
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pay a tax on unrelated income, such as rent- 
als, interest, etc., even though such earn- 
ings are distributed to patrons. In our 


an oil refinery are as much unrelated to the 
basic service function of a cooperative as is 
the rental of income-producing properties. 

A tax on profits from specified unrelated 
business activities necessarily requires a 
clear definition of such activities. Surely, 
income from investments, whether in securi- 
ties, real estate, or other capital assets not 
used in the trade or business of the co- 
operative, should be included in any such 
definition. So should income from manu- 
facturing, mining, and processing. To reach 
profits derived from the extractive industries, 
sections of the present Code can easily be 
utilized. A definition of “mining” could be 
based on the provisions under which a de- 
duction for depletion is currently allowable. 

“manufacturing and process activi- 
ties” is not difficult either. The definition in 
the regulations under the manufacturer's 
excise tax can serve as a starting point. 

The determination of earnings attribu- 
table to these categories will, under generally 
accepted accounting principles, be a relatively 
easy matter. The only factor that might 
significantly distort the accuracy of such 
determinations of earnings would be the 
cost of goods sold or gross sales price in 
transactions with members. A price policy 
could be established by a cooperative with 
respect to transactions with members which 
‘would leave the co-op with no taxable in- 
come; that is, to the extent that the cost of 
goods sold with respect to products pur- 
chased from members is overstated, the 
manufacturing profits of a coopeartive would 

In the case of manufacturing, mining, 
and processing cooperatives, the possibility 
of distorting income through unrealistic 
pricing does not constitute a serious prob- 
lem. The existence of equity or outside 
creditor interests would compel realistic pric- 
ing policies. Additionally, cooperatives 
should be subject to statutory provisions 
similar to those of section 482 of the Internal 
Revenue Code which has for many years suc- 
cessfully prevented the distortion of income 
from transactions between related businesses 
through unrealistic intercompany pricing 
policies. 

Our second is the same as exist- 
ing law. It deals with cooperatives’ earnings 
which derive from their traditional services 
and related activities because we recognize 
that (a) certain elements of the patronage 
dividend should inure to the patron, free of 
tax at the co-op level, as they result from 
joint effort, and that (b) the use of some 
capital is necessary for the co-op to per- 
form those services for all of its members 
which the farmers would normally perform 
themselves. Therefore, such earnings as are 
not distributed in cash or its equivalent 
would be taxable to the co-op in the year 
earned at the usual corporate rate. On the 
other hand, all such earnings should be ex- 
cluded from taxable income at the coopera- 
tive level to the extent that distribution of 
them is made in cash or its equivalent. Dis- 
tributions in the form of paper without a 
fixed maturity date or fixed obligation to 
pay should be taxable to the recipient if he 
has consented both to that type of distribu- 
tion by the cooperative and to having its 
stated value treated as cash in his hands for 
tax purposes. Where the cash or paper is 
taxable to the patron, it would be deductible 
by the cooperative. 

In addition, we would recommend an 
annual $25,000 deduction from tax of income 
from the cooperative’s traditional service 
operations. At panel hearings before this 
committee last December, reference was 
made to the Department of Agriculture's 
1954 survey on cooperatives. The survey in- 
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volved 1,157 cooperatives, or 12 percent of 
the total number then existing. Those 1,167 
cooperatives had combined annual net mar- 
gins, or earnings, of $132 million which 
amounted to nearly one-half of the $275 mil- 
lion total net margins of all cooperatives. 
Your committee was then told that analysis 
of the data showed that the average net 
margins per cooperative in the 12 percent 
group amounted to $114,000 per year,’ while 
the average net margins for all of the remain- 
ing 88 percent of the cooperatives surveyed 
amounted to $16,600 per year. The very 
substantial number of small cooperatives, 
whose average earnings were $16,600 per 
year, do not engage in unrelated business 
activities and, therefore, do not have income 
from such sources. The recommended 
$25,000 deduction from the income of service 
activities would, therefore, leave untaxed the 
earnings of the smaller co-ops which repre- 
sented 88 percent of all cooperatives in 1954, 
and would permit their accumulation of 
capital. 

In summary, our proposal is, briefly, that 
co-op income from all sources be subject to 
the usual corporate tax. However, in com- 
puting taxable income, a cooperative would 
be allowed a deduction for all patronage 
dividends, including paper allocations, to 
the extent that they are taxable to the 
patron. The co-op would also receive an 
annual $25,000 deduction. But in no event 
should the sum of these two deductions ex- 
ceed the co-op’s income from service activi- 
ties. 

With regard to the patron, hie taxable in- 
come should include his pro rata share of 
amounts deducted by the cooperative as 
patronage dividends (except where such 
amounts are considered as a reduction in his 
personal expenditures). All other co-op dis- 
tributions to the patron, as such, should be 
treated as dividends in his hands for tax 


purposes. 

The foregoing proposals are fair. In our 
view, they would correct, in major part, the 
abuses and inequitable results which now 
flow from the present tax treatment of co- 
operatives. The traditional service concept 
of cooperative groups operating in the field 
of marketing and purchasing would remain 
undisturbed. Government revenues would 
be increased and competition waged on a 
fair basis by levying taxes on income from 
cooperative activity such es investment and 
manufacturing, processing, and mining, 
which are unrelated to the traditional serv- 
ice concept of such group enterprises. Like- 
wise, Government revenues would be in- 
creased by preventing the accumulation of 
tax-free funds at the cooperative level and 
by closing the present tax loophole through 
requiring tax collection on allocations from 
eithef the cooperative or the patron. 

In closing, let me express my sincere ap- 
preciation for this opportunity to express my 
company’s views on this important subject. 
Thank you. 


*This average net margin figure would 
have been significantly greater had 898 local 
co-ops not been averaged with the 259 re- 
gional ones. In that same year, the assets 
of regional co-ops averaged $4,050,000 and 
those of local co-ops averaged $198,000. 
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Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, it 
was recently reported in the press that 
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an American importer has contracted 
with a Soviet Government-controlled 
trading agency for the importation and 
sale in the United States of 10,000 Rus- 
sian built automobiles over the next 2 
years. If the American people find these 
cars to be satisfactory, there is of course 
nothing to prevent them from buying 
them. This is in the American tradi- 
tion of free enterprise, and freedom of 
choice for the individual. 

However, the Soviet Union itself is not 
able to provide all the automobiles which 
its own citizens would like, and freedom 
of choice for the individual in the 
U.SS.R. is limited to the choice the 
Soviet Government feels like giving. 

Against this background, we see the 
difficult position of the United States in 
its present trade policy. We are not 
selling American .automobiles in the 
Soviet Union today. American products 
are excluded from many markets of the 
world. And yet, we in the United States 
must leave our domestic market open to 
the goods of other nations in order to 
remain consistent in our liberal trade 
policy. 

On February 15, Dr. N. R. Danielian, 
president of the International Economic 
Policy Association, wrote a letter to 
Anastas Mikoyan, Deputy Premier of the 
US.S.R. Dr. Danielian’s association is 
comprised of American business c 
rations, including automobile manufac- 
turers. In his letter to Mr. Mikoyan, 
Danielian suggests that the Soviet Union 
favorably consider granting permission 
to American auto manufacturers to open 
up American dealerships to sell Ameri- 
canmade autos to Soviet citizens on the 
installment payment plan. 

This would certainly benefit the Soviet 
people, in helping them to obtain the 
consumer goods its Government says they 
should have. With Russian cars being 
sold here, and American cars being sold 
in Russia, we would have reciprocal 
trade in consumer g 

Directors. of the IEPA are, in addi- 
tion to president N. R. Danielian, Mr. H. 
Robert Diercks, Cargill, Inc.; Mr. E. V. 
Huggins, Westinghouse Electric Corp.; 
Mr. Nicholas Kelley, Jr., Chrysler Corp.; 
Mr. George N. Monro III, National Bank 
of Detroit; Mr. Murray Preston, Ameri- 
can Security & Trust Co. of Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Mr. Walter C. Skuce, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp.; Mr. Philip H. 
Watts, Alex. Brown & Sons, and Mr. PF. 
Hugh Burns. Mr. Rodney W. Markley, 
Jr., manager of the Washington office 
of the Ford Motor Co., is adviser to the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recorp the text 
of the letter sent by Dr. Danielian to Mr. 
Mikoyan: 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC PoLicy 

ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1960. 
Mr. Anastas I. MrKoyYan, 
First Deputy Chairman, Council of Ministers, 
the Kremlin, Moscow U.S.S.R. 

Dear Mr. CHamMan: It has come to our 
attention that a U.S. automobile dealer has 
signed a contract with Avtoeksport, a U.S.S.R. 
Government-controlled foreign trade cor- 
poration, to import 10,000 Moskvich cars, 
manufactured in your country, into the 
United States, during the next 2 years. 
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You are quite aware, of course, that under 
_ our free enterprise system and our national 
trade policies, there is nothing to prevent 
' the sale of these Soviet manufactured cars 
| in the U.S. market, except the taste pref- 
_ erence and the free choice of the individual 
U.S. purchaser. 

We are wondering whether, in the interest 
of expanding. mutual trade in the area of 
consumer goods, your Government would en- 
tertain the establishment of agencies and 
dealerships by U.S. automobile manufactu- 
rers in key metropolitan centers in the 
U.S.S.R. for importation and sale direct to 
Soviet citizens of cars manufactured in the 
United States? We suggest specifically your 
giving favorable consideration to the follow- 
ing proposals: 

1. Authorization for the establishment of 
deaterships, sales, and service organizations 
in market areas in the U.S.S.R. to be selected 
by U.S. automobile manufacturers, including, 
of course, the importation of assembled cars 
and parts. 

2. The establishment of consumer credit 
or installment selling facilities to make these 
cars more widely available to a large group of 
USS.R. citizenry. 

8. Authority to transfer in gold, dollar 
exchange, or other convertible currencies, the 
earnings of the U.S. corporations from their 
sales of cars and service in the USSR. 

We believe that permission to U.S. manu- 
facturers to make available American-made 
cars to an ever increasing number of Soviet 
citizens, at reasonable prices and with easy 
payment arrangements, would immeasur- 
ably add to their standard of living, and 
establish reciprocity of trade in consumer 
products, an area in which U.S. industry has 
much to contribute to the improvement of 
living standards and happiness of the Soviet 

‘people. This, we take it, is consistent with 
the stated objective of your Government, 
to make consumer goods more widely avail- 
able to your people. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. R. DANTELIAN, 
President. 
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Growth of the Liberty Tree Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, last 
spring we were visited by members of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Strasburg in the Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia, who brought us pine seedlings 
Planted in soil gathered from historic 
sites as a reminder of our heritage of 
Patriotism. 

Previously, I have had the pleasure 
of reporting to the House that this proj- 
ect, developed and carried out by a rela- 
tively small unit of the Jaycees, won the 
highest national awards of the US. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

__ Now, the liberty tree program has been 
adopted as one of the 1960 State projects 
of Virginia Jaycees, and the Strasburg 
Members have opened a special office to 
Carry it forward. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include an article which 
appeared in the February 1960 issue of 
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Future, the official magazine of the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce: 

Last spring a comparative handful of Jay- 
cees from Strasburg, a small community in 
the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, launched 
& program that would ultimately bring them 
nationwide acclaim. 

Their program was to be cited in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp four times, have mem- 
bers rubbing elbows with the top House and 
Senate leaders, put them on the White 
House lawn, and finally see Strasburg sweep 
the national awards competition by taking 
honors in Public Affairs Division I, the Na- 
tional Sweepstakes in Public Affairs, Project 
of the Year in Division I, and Grand Project 
of the Year in the 1958-59 Jaycee awards 
program. : 

This program, which has become one of 
the Virginia Jaycee State projects for 1960, 
is called Liberty Trees. 

Strasburg Jaycee Jack Marsh, local attor- 
ney who was the project originator, first pro- 
gram director and now State chairman, 
describes Liberty Trees as being a tangible 
symbol of our heritage. Liberty Trees are 
small American white pine seedlings planted 
in red, white, and blue pots, containing soil 
from historic spots such as the Shenandoah 
Valley, Jamestown, Yorktown, Bunker Hill, 
Valley Forge, and the Alamo, 

The project was designed as a counter- 
measure to the Communist celebration of 
May Day and encourages Americans to learn 
about America. The Strasburg Jaycees sold 
about 400 trees and the proceeds went to the 
Nathan Hale Fund, which will be used for 
scholarships and as a fund for financing 
patriotic endeavors. 

In addition to selling the trees locally on 
May 1, the Strasburg Jaycees loaded nearly 
600 in a truck, formed a Liberty Tree 
caravan to Washington, D.C., and gave each 
Congressman and Senator a tree. In addi- 
tion to presenting them to members of the 
legislature, two were given to Homer Gun- 
ther, Presidential staff assistant, who ac- 
cepted them on the White House lawn in 
behalf of President Eisenhower. Other no- 
tables receiving trees included Secretary of 
State Herter, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
and Governor Almond of Virginia. 

Charlie Adlis, a local industrial plant man- 
ager who worked out the scheme which en- 
abled Jaycees to distribute the trees to every 
legislator in both the Senate and House 
Office Building in a little over an hour, said 
the response from Official Washington was 
overwhelming. Over 200 Congressmen and 
Senators sent personal acknowledgments to 
the Jaycees. 

When the program swept the USJCC 
awards program at the national convention 
in Buffalo this fact was carried on two dif- 
ferent occasions in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp. The program had been outlined twice 
previously in the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD, and 
on the day the trees were presented Seventh 
District Congressman Burr P. HARRISON ex- 
plained the project to the House while the 
Jaycees observed from the gallery. 

The Strasburg Jaycees are now implement- 
ing the program on a statewide basis, and 
have a Liberty Tree office. The trees will be 
offered in packets of 100 which will include 
all materials necessary for a local club to 
conduct the program in their community. 
Of the money received for packets or trees 
@ portion will be used for promotion and 
establishment of a scholarship fund. Chap- 
ters participating in the program must agree 
that their profits will be used for patriotic 
endeavor in their community. The recom- 
mended sale price of Liberty Trees at the 
local level is $1 per tree. 


Further information concerning this pro- 


gram ean be obtained by writing “Liberty 
Trees,” Box 252, Strasburg, Va. 
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Representative Curtis Proud To Be on 
Hoffa’s Purge List 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES - 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Globe-Democrat, March 6, 1960: 
REPRESENTATIVE CURTIS Proup To BE oN 

Horra’s Purce List—WarkNS OF RUGGED 

Ficut AHEAD 

(The author, a Member of the House of 
Representatives for 10 years, is one of 56 





of the strongholds of the Teamsters Union.) 
(By Representative THomas B. CurTIs) 


WasHIncTon.—Fifty-six have 
been marked for political purge by James 
Hoffa, president of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. 

I am one of those Congressmen, represent- 
ing St. Louis County and South St. Louis, 
home of Harold Gibbons, teamster executive 
vice president, and Sidney Zagri, director 
of Hoffa’s purge campaign. 

Most of us on the Hoffa purge list will run 
in the November 8, 1960, elections. Forty of 
us have banded together in the Committee 
to Re-elect Hoffa-Threatened Congressmen 
to offer a solid front to the threats of Hoffa 
and to delineate a choice for our citizens: 

Shall Hoffa or the American voters have 
the final voice in choosing a Congress? 

To “qualify” for the Hoffa purge list a 
Congressman had to have voted for the 
Landrum-Grifiin Labor- t Reform 
Act and have won an election victory in 1958 
by less than a 5 percent majority. 

AYRES ON LIST 


Fifty-three Republicans and two Demo- 
crats made the list in this way. The fifty-- 
sixth, Representative Wim.1aAM ArrEs, of 
Akron, Ohio, despite his convincing 36,000- 
vote victory in 1958, was marked for purge 
because of his membership on the House- 
Senate conference committee which drafted 
the final version of the law. 

The purge campaign is based on the fallacy 
that the act is “union-busting” and that 
those who supported it are antilabor. 

This is patently untrue. The 56 named, 
plus 173 other House Members who supported 
the Landrum-Giffith bill, did so to curb 
abuses in the labor-management field; re- 
vealed to the Congress and to the public. 
As its name plainly states, the law aims at 
the unscrupulous employer as well as the 
unscrupulous labor leader. f 

Since most of the abuses exposed were per- 
petrated by Hoffa and his close associates, 
it is clear why they were angry at the Con- 
gress for protecting the public interest and 
the rights of workingmen and women. 

Propaganda opposed to the Landrum- 
Griffin Labor-Management Reform Act char- 
acterizes those who voted for it as either 
blind in their disregard of labor or servile 
in yielding to the pressures of big business. 
I object to this attack on the motives and 
integrity of Congress. 

VOTED OTHERWISE 


Had I any reason to feel that this law was 
a@ vindictive assault on the labor movement, 
as it has been called by its opponents, I 
would have voted, worked and against 
it, just as I have from 1954 to the present 
against the “right to work” proposals that 
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have been presented in Missouri during that 
time. 
There is nothing in this law requiring the 


to Reelect Hoffa-Threatened Congressmen 
has been spontaneous, widespread and en- 
couraging. Civic leaders, editors and com- 
mentators have commended the committee's 
formation. 

people throughout the Nation have 
responded. Letters are fiowing into the 
House Office Building offices of the tempo- 
rary committee cochairmen, Representatives 
Ayres and CARROLL KeakNns of Pennsylvania. 
These letters offer voluntary services and 
money to offset Hoffa’s huge slush fund, his 
main weapon for waging political war. 

The public response has highlighted the 
Hoffa purge list as an honor roll on which 
my colleagues and I are all proud to be 
named. 

Surely no one wishes to deny Mr. Hoffa his 
right to engage in political activity. To 
flourish, our system of government requires 
@ maximum of political activity and our 
committee would not strip anyone—an indi- 
vidual, union or corporation—of his legiti- 
mate right of political advocacy. 

We do not condemn Hoffa for his exercise 
of this right; rather we commend him. We 
urge, however, that our citizens also exercise 
their rights in this field and prevent a special 
interest from usurping the powers of the 
public at large. 

. ONLY WAY 


This is the only way to counter the Hoffa 
purge. The hundreds of thousands of in- 
terested, thinking citizens who refuse to let 
their rights be snatched away by a special 
interest group must act. 

Those who cared enough to demand the 
Landrum-Griffin Labor-Management Reform 
Act by an unprecedented deluge of mail, 
those who resent the threats of a bully can 
help. To show this interest they must sup- 
port those Congressmen Hoffa would purge. 

We honestly believe we are right. We were 
right to work for a law curbing a small but 
dangerous element in labor leadership that 
has perverted the movement for personal 
power. We are right in banding together 
against the purge of a well-heeled special in- 
terest. We are opening the way for popular 
participation in a drive that will show it 
is not Hoffa, but the voters, the American 
people, who will name their Members of 
Congress next November 8. 

This is the crux: Do the voters indorse our 
action or do they not? 

If those who agree with us do not register 
their convictions at the polls, then we are 
doomed to the purge Hoffa has decreed. 

Have no doubts, Hoffa with his huge slush 
fund for this purge will succeed unless the 
people rise and prove that they are the true 
rulers under our form of government. 





Why Move to Natick, Mass.? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call attention to an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Chicago 
Sun-Times of March 8 and which pre- 
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moving the Quartermaster Food 
Container Institute from Chicago “S 
Natick, Mass. I should like to call at- 
tention particularly to that part of the 
editorial which emphasizes the fact that 
the Illinois Institute of Technology has 
offered to give the Army more than ade- 
quate facilities for its research installa- 
tion on food and food packaging. 

This editorial, I think, certainly calls 
the shots on the Army, and it would ap- 
pear to me that in view of the offer made 
by the Illinois Institute of Technology 
to retain the Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute in Chicago, it would 
be unsconscionable on the part of the 
Army ‘to persist in its efforts to remove 
this facility from Chicago, under the 
guise of economy. 

The Chicago Sun-Times has per- 
formed a fine public service with this 
editorial, which follows: 

Wuy Move To Natick, Mass.? 


The storms that battered the East last 
week canceled a trip to Chicago of two Con- 
gressmen assigned to investigate the Army 
plan to pull its Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute out of this city. 

For the taxpayers’ sake and the Army’s 
we hope that the Congressmen—Representa- 
tives VAN ZanvT, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and DorLz, Democrat, of California— 
are still planning to come here. We are 
confident that they will be convinced that 
the Army is off base in proposing to move its 
food research agency from Chicago to Natick, 
Mass. The Congressmen were assigned to 
make the study by the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

The Army has asked for $3,628,000 to build 
new quarters for the research agency in 
Natick. It estimates it would cost $687,000 
to move. The Army’s stated reason for the 
change is economy—the Army says it can 
save $1 million a year by moving to Natick 
and reducing space and personnel. 

We are happy to see the Army expressing 
concern about economy but we take its thrift 
talk with a grain of salt. It can make a con- 
siderable saving, obviously, by merely reduc- 
ing space and personnel in Chicago. How 
much it would save by moving to Natick 
hasn’t been mentioned by the Army. We 
suspect the Army’s motive is not economy 
but is dictated by the Governmeént’s concern 
over unemployment in New England. 

The purpose of the Food and Container 
Institute is to do research on food and food 
packaging for the Armed Forces and not to 
provide jobs. It should be located wherever 
it can best do its research. It was located 
here when it was organized after World War 
II because Chicago is the home of the mili- 
tary procurement agency, it is the heart of 
the food industry and excellent research fa- 
cilities are available in Chicago’s universities 
and food and packing industries. 

If the Pentagon really is on the level about 
saving money on the research operation by 
moving into smaller quarters it should con- 
sider an offer by the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. The institute will finance a 
new building for the Army on its own 
campus and make it available on terms that 
will cover only the costs involved. 

Such a location would give the Army access 
to the manpower of thousands of science and 
engineering students, excellent research and 
technical facilities, large computers, a nu- 
clear reactor and the new John Crerar Li- 
brary, largest technological library in the 
United States. 

If the Army is interested in saving money 
and doing a proper job of food research it 
can hardly turn down this offer, 


March 9 


Dental Bills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
after I received my copy of the December 
28, 1959, issue of the AMA News, official 
publication of the American Medical As- 
sociation, which carried in their “Edi- 
torial Viewpoint” an article stating that, 
“no person with a legitimate need for a 
doctor’s services needs to forgo that care 
because of inability to pay,” I received 
a letter from a private citizen which 
literally explodes the myth of this type 
of propaganda. Enclosed in that letter 
were two letters from collection agencies, 

The manner in which these collection 
letters are written is brutal and vicious, 
They state that notices will be sent to all 
businessmen in the area thereby “black- 
balling” that person for future credit, 

The following letters speak for them- 
selves, and for a true and fair evaluation 
I am inserting both the AMA article and 
the letters I received. They follow: 

[Prom AMA News, Dec. 28, 1959] 
EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT—MEDICAL CARE FOR ALL 


A common argument used by forces push- 
ing Forand-type legislation is that many 
elderly persons now are being denied a phy- 
weg : *s care because they are unable to pay 
‘or it. 

There may be isolated instances of such 
cases, but if there are the person involved 
has not explored the facilities available to 
him. 

Actually, no person with a legitimate need 
for a doctor’s services needs 
care because of inability to pay. 

The prime object of the medical profes. 
sion is to serve humanity, regardless of re- 
ward or financial gain. And since time im- 
memorial, doctors have given professional 
advice to the indigent without compensa- 
tion. 

Many county medical societies, however, 
hesitate to put advertisements in newspapers 
or publicize their program to guarantee med- 
ical services to those who are unable to pay. 
They feel it is not necessary since the med- 
ical profession traditionally takes care of 
those who cannot pay—modestly and quietly. 

The question is not whether physicians 
actually will provide care to those who need 
it. According to the code of ethics, a doctor 
is honor bound to give free care in such 
instances. The important factor is that 
some people mistakenly believe that doctors’ 
care is not available unless it is paid for. 
And apparently the only way to correct this 
dangerous misconception is to remind the 
public of the medical society’s efforts to pro- 
vide such care. 

A number of county medical societies have 
publicized through paid advertisements in 
newspapers their programs “guaranteeing the 
services of a physician to all who need him, 
regardless of ability to pay.” Thus, those 
counties have conclusively answered any 
loose talk about “all the poor folks in this 
county who are going without needed med- 
ical care.” 

There also is a concerted effort to follow 
through on the program. When the physi- 
cians hear an occasional remark of that kind, 
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the M.D.’s immediately get in touch with the 
individual or group who made the statement, 
and ask them to preduce the name of at least 
one of those poor folks. The medical society 
keeps after them, even if it takes weeks, un- 
til they either confess that they had no one 
particular in mind or come up with someone 
who really does need help. “Either way it is 
a great satisfaction to us,” one physician 
said. 

Seven years ago AMA's house of delegates 
encouraged constituent State medical so- 
cieties to make these programs known to 
the public through every effective medium 
of communication. 

Today, medical public relations is better in 
those counties that have regularly publicized 
their guaranteed medical-care-for-all plans, 
the round-the-clock availability of physi- 
cians, emergency call systems, and grievance 
committees. 

And where the public generally is aware of 
the extent to which the profession of medi- 
cine has responded to this public need, loose 
talk by do-gooders is labeled for what it 
is—loose talk. 

CONGRESSMAN FOoORAND, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Following is a plea that we on 
social security may get some relief from the 
high cost of drugs, doctors, and medicine, 
Both I and my wife are on social security 
drawing a total of $99 per month. My wife 
is a paraletic and has high blood pressure 
and other ailments. My wife needs special 
food which costs three times the price for 
a healthy person’s food. I called a doctor 
14% years ago for my wife. The doctor gave 
her 1 month to live. I brought her home 
and I have taken care of her since. I can- 
not pay the doctor and the enclosed letters 
will show you that I cannot even get a doctor 
to do my wife any good. Sure the doctor will 
come but none of them will take the time to 
diagnose my wife’s case. I owe one doctor $40 
which I cannot pay, so I am on the blacklist 
of the medical profession in Hot Springs. I 
need medical attention myself but can’t get 
it. Local government won’t help me so I 
am appealing to my National Government. 
My great grandparents fought the wilder- 
ness, disease, and Indians to build our 
Nation, into a country we call a democracy. 
It was meant that none of us would suffer, 
but some of us can’t get the bare necessities 
of life. I wasn’t in any war so I do not re- 
ceive $250 per month. I was rejected in the 
First World War. I have been a cripple 


all my life. Must I be punished for that? 








ARKANSAS MUTUAL 
Crepir ASSOCIATION, 
Hot Springs, Ark., November 28, 1958. 

Dear Mr. AND MRES. : An account 
against you has been turned over to us for 
collection. 

We believe that this is a just account, but 
if an error has been made, please contact 
us at once. We would much rather protect 
& good name than to put a name in our 
monthly report of bad accounts. These 
monthly reports are used by Hot Springs 
businesses in granting credit. 

The account to which we refer is with 
hospital, Hot Springs, Ark. Amount past 
due: $15.65. 

If this account is in dispute for any rea- 
son, we urge you to take it up at once with 
the firm named above. 

If you pay or otherwise settle this account 
within 10 days, you will not be listed in our 
monthly report. Payments should be made 
to us, but if it is more convenient, they 
may be made direct to the folks with whom 
you had the account. If this matter be- 
comes a law case, payment should be made 
to the court in which the case was heard. 
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If you are unable to pay your account 
at one time, we will be glad to discuss a reg~< 
ular payment plan with you. 

Please let us hear from you right away. 

Yours truly, 
A. R. McCoy, 
MEDICAL AND DENTAL BUREAU, 
Hot Springs, Ark., April 18, 1959. 
Re Dr. Améunt $40. 

Dear Mr. : The above delinquent 
account has been submitted to our office 
for handling and collection. 

We do not know why you have allowed the 
matter to reach this degree of seriousness, 
but it is now necessary that immediate and 
satisfactory disposition be made of this ac- 
count. 

We can help you protect your credit for 
the future. Cooperation costs less than em- 
barrassment and additional expense, and we 
are here to help you, rather than to in- 
flict any undue hardship upon you. 

In the event that you have made satis- 
factory disposition of this account within 
a@ 10-day period, your name will not be re- 
corded in our master files. 

We ask that you place your check or 
money order in the enclosed envelope, or 
come to the office and take care of this 
matter. 

All payments must be made to this office. 

Yours truly, 








I. MrrcHELL, Manager. 





Family Housing Units at the Alameda, 
Calif., Naval Air Station 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


‘HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, the Department of the Navy has 
requested, and the Bureau of the Budget 
has approved, authorization to construct 
900 family housing units at the Naval 
Air Station, Alameda, Calif. 

Existing military-controlled housing 
was built during the war emergency as a 
temporary measure and has been de- 
clared substandard under section 407 of 
Public Law 84-241. It is to be elimi- 
nated from housing use by July 1, 1961. 

I am personally familiar with existing 
housing and can attest to the fact that 
much of it is a health hazard and a fire 
hazard. It should have been eliminated 
long ago. It is so inadequate that out- 
side studies show that rehabilitation to 
bring it up to required public standards 
would be completely infeasible. 

The Navy reports that various in- 
vestigations and surveys in the bay area 
have established that private support 
housing is simply not available. Joint 
factfinding surveys made by the Federal 
Housing Administration and postmasters 
of Alameda, Oakland, San Francisco, 
Berkeley, and Daly City, disclosed a fam- 
ily housing vacancy rate of only 1.3 per- 
cent, where as a 5-percent vacancy rate 
is considered normal. 

The Naval Air Station in Alameda is 
one of the largest naval air stations in 
the country. It is the home port for 
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five aircraft carriers: the Ranger, in the 
Forrestal class; Ticonderoga, Hancock, 
Bon Homme Richard, and Midway. 

Unless action is taken immediately to 
construct these family housing units a 
serious military personnel short- 
age will develop with its consequent ef- 
fect on the morale of our servicemen as 
well as the economy of the area. 

I urge my colleagues to support the au- 
thorization for these critically needed 
family housing units so that construc- 
a can begin at the earliest possible 

te. 





South Dakota Editor Answers Secretary 
Benson’s Claim That Price Supports 
Have Caused the Farm Surplus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE.S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 
Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson has justi- 
fied his lowering of farm price supports 





production so that farmers could keep 
supply in line with market demands. 
Farmers have consistently shown their 


would receive a fair price on their re- 
duced crops. 

By lowering price supports Mr, Benson 
has forced farmers to increase produc- 
tion to survive. Thousands of them have 
abandoned the crop control programs 
because they knew that they could not 
accept both lower prices and reduced 
volume. That is why the farm sur- 
pluses which Mr. Benson deplores have 
been built up under his unsound admin- 
istration of the farm program, 

There was no farm surplus when the 
present administration took over in 1952. 
We had a small food reserve of about 
$1 billion in Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion inventory in 1953; today that in- 
ventory is seven times that amount. 
Likewise, the Department of Agriculture 
budget in 1952 was approximately $1 bil- 
lion; today after 7 years of maladminis- 
tration by Mr. Benson the cost of run- 
ning the Department of Agriculture is $7 
billion. 

Yet, -Secretary Benson persists in 
blaming his disastrous policies on the 
Congress. Fortunately there are clear- 
headed observers in the Farm Belt who 
know better and who are saying so. One 
such highly competent observer is the 
editor of the Huron (S. Dak.) Plainsman 
who has written an excellent editorial 
answering false statements made by Sec- 
retary Benson in a recent speech at 
Yankton, S. Dak. I urge my colleagues 
to read the following editorial from the 
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Huron Plainsman of Monday, March 1, 
1960: 
Wuyr Do We Have So Mucn WHEAT? 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
in his speech at Yankton last week told a 
farmer-businessman audience the trouble 
with wheat is that too many farmers are 
growing this grain under the 15-acre exemp- 
tion from controls. 

Since 1939, he said, South Dakota has lost 
200,000 acres of wheat allotment and North 
Dakota has lost five timesthat much. At the 
same time, he added, other areas have in- 
creased wheat acreage with the total number 
of wheatgrowers rising from 538,000 to 690,- 
000 in the last 3 years. 

“Why did this happen?” Benson asked. 
“Because we lost large portions of our cotton 
and tobacco markets by pricing ourselves 
out of competition. * * * ‘Those farmers who 
produced cotton and tobacco had no choice 
but to divert acres to corn, wheat, and live- 
stock.” 

Secretary Benson’s analysis of the wheat 
situation is open to some challenge, as a 
look at the figures of his own Department of 
Agriculture will show. 

If there were 152,000 new wheatgrowers in 
1959 and each of them grew an average of 10 
more acres of wheat that would make a to- 
tal of 1,520,000 acres in this crop. If we as- 
sume further that they had an average yield 
of 20 bushels per acre—slightly more than 
the actual 1959 yield—that would make a 
total of 30,400,000 bushels of wheat. 

Now, if that total is substracted from the 
total production of wheat in 1959—1,128,- 
151,000 bushels—the remainder is 1,097,751,- 
000 bushels. This, then, is the amount of 
wheat the Nation’s farmers would have pro- 
duced in 1959 if there had been no 15-acre 
exemption. 

It should be noted that this 1,097,751,000 
bushels is almost exactly equal to the 1,- 
098,415,000 bushels produced in 1949—long 
before the exemption was in effect. 

And it should be noted, too, that the num- 
ber of acres seeded to wheat in 1959 was only 
58,043 ,000—including the acres seeded under 
the exemption—whereas in 1959 wheatgrow- 
ers seeded 83,905,000 acres. 

What then caused the great increase in 
wheat production? The 1,520,000 new acres 
under the exemption hardly can be blamed 
when it is realized that farmers in other 
areas had cut their plantings by almost 26 
million acres. ; 

The answer, it would appear, lies in the 
fact that the price of wheat last year was 
about 20 cents a bushel below what it was 
10 years earlier and the yield per acre was 
up from 13.1 bushels per acre in 1949 to 19.4 
bushels per acre in 1959. Had there not 
been serious drought in some of the wheat- 
growing areas, wheat yields might again have 
approached the record 26 bushels per acre 
achieved in 1948. 

Thus, farmers were pushing their land 
harder to produce more wheat per acre just 
to keep even with where they were on in- 
come 10 years earlier—and their costs had 
risen tremendously during the same period. 

Now, as to Secretary Benson’s argument 
that it is the high price of tobacco and cot- 
ton that is causing southern farmers to shift 
to wheat production. 

It is true, southern farmers have increased 
their production of grains. This has been 
due in part to increased livestock produc- 
tion in that area. But the southern agri- 
culture has been shifting mainly from cot- 
ton to grass because ofthe invasion of that 
high-rainfall area by southwestern ranchers 
seeking new pastures for their breeding 
herds. The tremendous increase in feeder- 
calf sales in that area bears this out. 

As for the tobacco belt, it hardly seems 
likely that farmers who had taken a half- 
acre or even an acre cut in their tobacco 
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bases would hope to make up the difference 
by growing wheat. An acre of tobacco pro- 
duces about 1,600 pounds of leaf worth 
about 50 cents a pound. Obviously, $800 
an acre is not the equivalent of $40 per acre. 
Thus, reduced tobacco acreages have not 
been much of a “force” in the changeover 
to wheat. 

There are problems in the tobacco belt, it 
is true, but high prices are not the major 
problems. The high prices on much of our 
tobacco result from the tremendous demand 
for lower grade tobacco which has devel- 
oped from the filter-tip cigarets and not 
from the price support program. 

This has been called to Secretary Ben- 
son’s attention many times in the past. It 
is significant that he doesn’t use this argu- 
ment when he speaks in the Tobacco Belt. 





The Western Stake in the Spirit of 
Resistance of the Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following statement 
by the Assembly of Captive European 
Nations dated February 19,1960. Asone 
who hopes that the fate of the captive 
-peoples will be raised at the forthcoming 
summit meeting between the leaders of 
the free world and Mr. Khrushchev, Tam 
pleased to call to the attention of this 
body the above-mentioned document: 

Tue WESTERN STAKE IN THE SPirir or 

RESISTANCE OF THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 


There is a school of thought in the West 
which holds that the nuclear stalemate ren- 
ders obsolete any active concern for East- 
ern Europe and that it would make little 
sense to raise at the summit a question which 
cannot be solved. The only practical result 
of such action, the supporters of this theory 
say, would be to poison the atmosphere and 
render impossible any agreement even on 
the limited issues under consideration, such 
as the Berlin question for instance. 

Another school of thought—with which the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations finds 
itself in agreement—holds that whether or 
not Western ability to help captive nations 
recover freedom and independence has been 
adversely affected by the so-called nuclear 
stalemate the raising of the question by the 
Western Powers far from being dangerous 
would be a realistic move. It would present 
both short-range and long-range advantages 
for the West and the captive countries. 

I 


From the short-range point of view, the 
first and most evident advantage the West 
could derive from raising the issue of the 
freedom and independence of the captive 
nations at the coming summit meeting would 
be the positive impact of such official demon- 
stration of Western concern and purpose on 
the morale of the people of central and East- 
ern Europe. The deterrence represented by 
the spirit of resistance of these nations would 
thus not only be preserved but further 
strengthened. Such result would be an un- 
deniable contribution to the security of 
Western Europe in the period of nuclear 
stalemate, when the diminished effectiveness 
of the nuclear deterrent against superior So- 
viet ground forces confronts the West with 
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the problems of assuring the defense of West- 
ern Europe at a lesser cost than an all-out 
nuclear war. 

Soviet statements and actions have clearly 
indicated that in the calculation of the 
Kremlin a nuclear stalemate would decisively 
tip the balance of power in Europe in their 
favor; will enable them to demonstrate to 
the nations of Western Europe that 
can no longer depend on the NATO sword, 
that is the protective umbrella of American 
strategic nuclear power, and induce these 
nations to take the realistic course of seek- 
ing shelter in neutrality. All indications are 
to the effect that the Soviet rulers count that 
once their preliminary objective is achieved, 
they will be in a position gradually to take 
control over Western Europe by a combina- 
tion of pressures and subversion. 

It is safe to postulate that in order to cope 
successfully with such Soviet strategy, the 
Western Powers will place increasing stress 
on the NATO shield with a view of replac- 
ing the strategic nuclear deterrent and, in 
case such deterrent failed, to be able to re- 
pel a Soviet nonnuclear forward thrust with- 
out having to resort to the increasingly pro- 
hibitive strategic retaliation. Since the West 
is not contemplating a buildup of its non- 
nuclear defenses to a level commensurate to 
the opposing Soviet forces, it will have to 
find another way of mitigating the coming 
imbalance. It is precisely as a balancing 
factor that the aspirations of the captive 
nations to freedom and independence, their 
resolute hostility to Soviet domination, are 
meaningful to the West. For paradoxically 
enough, at the very time when the ability of 
the West to help these nations to recover 
their freedom has been greatly curtailed by 
the nuclear stalemate, their potential as 
deterrents and, in case of an actual Soviet 
onslaught, as allies, become vital factors 
in the security of Western Europe. 

As long as the spirit of resistance in the 
captive countries remains alive, the Soviet 
Union must count not only with the forces 
the West can oppose to her in the field but 
also with the unreliability of the satellite 
armies and the insecurity of its westward 
lines of communications. And they conse- 
quently must allow in their planning for the 
possibility that a substantial segment of the 
Soviet armed forces will have to be assigned 
to security duties in the captive countries. 

The point is, however, that the spirit of 
resistance of the captive peoples and its 
deterrent effect should not be taken for 
granted. It must be bolstered by a con- 
tinuous effort. on the part of the West. This 
entails not only the refusal to sanction, di- 
rectly or by implication, the political status 
quo in Central and Eastern Europe and oc- 
casional friendly statements, but also posi- 
tive steps indicating that the freedom and 
the independence of the captive nations are 
a political objective of the Western Powers 
which they are determined to pursue by all 
nonmilitary means. Raising the issue of the 
captive: nations at all important inter- 
national conferences, beginning with the 
coming summit meeting, and before the 
United Nations, is a minimum requirement 
to this end. 

‘It hardly needs stressing that such action 
would have a very solid foundation in the 
inalianable right of the captive nations to 
live under governments of their own choice, 
in the wartime and postwar agreements to 
which both the Western Powers and the 
Soviet Union are parties, not to speak of the 
moral principles of the free world and the 
right of self-determination which is now 
being recognized even to underdeveloped peo- 
ples with no record of nationhood. 

1m 


In raising the issue of the captive nations 
at the coming summit meeting the West 
may reap further short-range advantages. 
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(1) It would enable it to counter Soviet; 
efforts to confine negotiations to their de- 
mands on Berlin and on Germany with an 
overall plan of a European settlement based 
on the universally recognized principle of 
‘self-determination and designed to remove 
the major causes of the international ten- 
sions by the liquidation of all the dangerous 
consequences of the Second World War. 

(2) It would give the West the moral 
benefits that should accrue to it from the 
emancipation of the colonial peoples. For 
as long as the West does not stand squarely 
and consistently on the principle of self- 
determination, the liquidation of the colonial 
empires will not be viewed as an unselfish 
course of action, founded on principle, but 
would be unjustly regarded as a necessity due 
to weakness and to the successful “libera- 
tion” struggle conducted by international 
communism. 

mr 


In bringing up the issue of the captive 
nations at the summit meeting, the West 
would also serve the long-term mutual in- 
terests of the free and captive nations. 

The captive nations have come to realize 
that as an effect of the nuclear stalemate 
their liberation Has become a long-range aim. 
They are aware that the Western Powers are 
no longer prepared to negotiate from a posi- 
tion of strength. They have also learned by 
the tragic experience of Hungary that even 
in the event of a successful internal revolt 
they cannot depend on the West as a deter- 
rent to armed Soviet intervention against 
victorious internal forces of freedom. 

Still they have not given up hope. They 
know that materially the West is stronger 
than the Soviet Union and it also has the 
moral argument on its side. They are more 
familiar than the free nations with the in- 
ternal weaknesses of the Soviet empire and 
of the forces that slowly but inexorably 
work for its disintegration. But they also 
know that all these advantages can be 
brought to nought if Soviet boldness and 
purposefulness are not matched by the 
Western Powers. They therefore trust that 
the Western Powers will remain strong, 
united and determined. They trust, in 
particular, that these powers will succeed 
in holding all their positions in Europe and 
that they will mever abandon the vital ob- 
jective of a Europe free and united in its 
natural confines—which in the long run is 
the only guarantee of a secure peace. 

There can be little doubt that if the West 
will successfully prevent the Soviet Union 
from further expanding and if, at the same 
time, the ultimate purpose of a free Europe 
is kept alive and pursued by all peaceful 
means, opportunities will arise for the as- 
sertion of freedom throughout the Soviet 
empire. 

The potential contribution of the captive 
nations to both these essential tasks in the 
struggle for the survival and ultimate vic- 
tory of freedom can hardly be exaggerated. 
It is for the Western Powers to help make 
sure that this contribution will be forth- 
coming and the summit meeting affords a 
first opportunity for useful action to this 
end. 

Iv 


It has now become perfectly clear that even 
if efforts to avert war in the coming years 
will be successful, the world will not enjoy 
for a long time peace but a precarious co- 
existence. The Soviet rulers have unam- 
biguously declared their determination to 
pursue relentlessly their political, economic 
and ideological drive for the worldwide vic- 
tory of communism. And their actions fully 
match their words. 

To begin with they work tirelessly for the 
consolidation of their hold over the captive 
nations. Both the process of total economic 
integration of the captive area in the Soviet 
economy and the efforts to complete the 
structural changes—-political, economic, so- 
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cial, cultural and administrative—which 
would transform each captaive country into 
a replica of the Soviet Union have been 
greatly accelerated and expanded. More 
than ever before the Soviet rulers are set 
to break the spirit of the captive peoples. 
They proceed with their efforts to induce 
the Western Powers to admit, by their 
silence if not by a formal act, the finality of 
the status quo in central and Eastern 
Europe. And their propaganda misses no 
opportunity to persuade the captive peoples 
that the balance of power has so decisively 
been upset in their favor that the worldwide 
triumph of communism has only become a 
matter of time. 

At the same time they are conducting an 
intense political offensive in every corner of 
the earth. In Western Europe the objective, 
undermining NATO, is being advanced both 
by missile-rattling and by subtler ap- 
proaches. The recent announcement of a 
reduction in the Soviet ground forces which 
is designed to create a psychological obstacle 
to any attempt at stepping up the defense 
efforts—-is a case in point. 

In Asia, Africa and Latin America Com- 
munists work day and night to disrupt the 
existing order and prepare the ground for the 
eventual establishment of Communist 
regimes. 

Confronted with this type of competitive 
coexistence the West can hardly hope to hold 
the ground if it confines its efforts to com- 
batting Communist infiltration on its own 
territory while refraining from any action on 
territory controlled by the Soviet Union, In 
so doing the West would comply with the 
Soviet invitation that it cease conducting 
any kind of cold war operations and thereby 
help the Soviet Union consolidate its rule 
over the eastern half of Europe, while Mos- 
cow would remain entirely free to carry on 
what Premier Khrushchev calls the ideologi- 
cal struggle. 

Such compliance is too replete with dis- 
astrous consequences to be even conceivable. 

The West possesses in the peoples under 
Soviet captivity valuable allies. Because of 
its democratic structure it may not be able 
and prepared to wage political warfare with 
the same methods the Soviets are employ- 
ing. But unlike the Soviets it has on its 
side the majorities, not mere minorities, like 
the Communist parties in the West. There 
is, therefore, a wide scope for a.Western po- 
litical offensive by methods available and 
acceptable to the Western democracies. In- 
ternational negotiations and international 
forums provide fitting platforms for such 
offensive and the issue of the captive nations 
represents the best possible political battle 
issue. It certainly represents the most prom- 
ising way to push the Soviets on the de- 
fensive. 

The struggle for the preservation of free- 
dom in the western half of Europe can no 
longer be separated from that for the re- 
covery of freedom and independence in the 
eastern half of the old continent. The 
sooner this will be ized, the more im- 
portant will be the contribution of the cap- 
tive peoples to the world-wide contest be- 
tween tyranny and liberty, and the greater 
will be the chances of freedom to achieve 
victory. 





The Right Direction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
years since the end of World War IU, 





dozen years ago transported 

cent of all transatlantic air passengers, 
for example, carry less than 40 percent 
today. A foreign airline, which calls it- 
self the largest in the world, serves more 
American cities than one of our own in- 
ternational carriers. Another foreign 
airline is permitted to transport passen- 
gers across the United States while such 
authority is denied an Ameriean inter- 
national carrier. This trend has resulted 
from concessions. to foreign airlines at 
the expense of our own carriers. 

Fortunately, the Department of State, 
upon recommendation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, has recently issued a deci- 
sion reversing the pattern. KLM of the 
Netherlands, was denied permission for 
a route to our west coast. I commend 
the decision and hope it is indicative of 
the future direction of our decisions in 
similar cases in the future. 

American carriers should certainly 
share in international air traffic gener- 
ated by American business and travel 
abroad. While it may be necessary to 
make concessions to foreign airlines to 
maintain our international services by 
obtaining foreign operating rights, it ap- 
pears that there have been too many 
concessions. 

Correspondence with airline pilots who 
live in my district makes it fully clear 
that the detrimental effect of the cur- 
rent trend in international air travel is 
borne by American airline employees to 
an increasing degree. Let us hope that 
improvement is on the way. 





Undertakers Oppose Health Care for 
the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, since 
1957 when I first introduced my bill, 
H.R. 4700, providing hospital and surgi- 
cal services for persons eligible for old- 
age and survivors insurance, I have 
learned of opposition to my bill by such 
groups as the AMA, the chambers of 
commerce and the insurance companies. 
I expected this, but I was surprised to 
receive a few days ago a resolution op- 





posing my bill from the Indiana Funeral © 


Directors Association, Inc. 

Could it be that undertakers are op- 
posed to good health? 

Here follows the resolution: 

Whereas has been proposed that 
would amend the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide for the Federal purchase of certain 
health care services for social security bene- 
ficiaries; and 

Whereas such legislation would further 
increase social security taxes—which are al- 


roll—up to $4,800 income; and 
Whereas care for the older citizen calls for 
a flexibility of medical approach and tech- 





A2066. 


nique; not the rigidity inherent in Gover- 
ment-controlled programs; and 
Rp comn sgn gare’ yapmol 
egy seams. ig eonemdlnagpe 
@ nationalized of this 


program 

sort = woot weaken the patient-physician 
relationship; and 

Whereas a bureaucratic system for solving 
individual health problems of the aged would 
result in political abuses and administrative 
waste: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Indiana Funeral Direc- 
tors Association, Inc., does hereby go on rec- 
ord against adoption of H.R. 4700 introduced 
in the 86th Congress by Representative A. J. 
Foranp, of Rhode Island. 


Let’s Terminate the “Temporary” Luxury 
Tax on Telephone Users 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, in this 
month of March the people of this Na- 
tion paused to honor the memory of 
Alexander Graham Bell who was born 
March 3, 1847, and who, 29 years later 
on March 10, 1876, gave to the world 
that vitally essential and indispensable 
servant of mankind called the telephone. 

Things were different then. ‘To quote 
a-contemporary writer of historical 
prose: 

The old enemy of distance prowled every- 
where. And people were separated by the 
bigness of this land. 

That was what started young Alec Bell 
thinking. He knew well what it meant to 
be shut off from the sounds of familiar 
voices. You see, he was a teacher of the deaf. 

It wasn’t easy—explaining sound to those 
who knew only silence. He had to take hold 
of sound and pry loose her secrets. He had 
to find out what she looks like. What she’s 
made of. And then he learned that sound 
was willing to learn from him. 

So he taught sound to change herself into 
a new form—electricity that wiggled up and 
down along a wire and carried with it all the 
laughter and sadness and anger and love of 
men’s everyday conversation. Wherever 
they strung Alec’s wire, distance just shriv- 
eled away. The plain, friendly speech of the 
western farmer could be heard, clear and 
distinct, in Boston. A man in New York 
could find out how things were going in 
California without even raising his voice. 
Alexander Graham Bell's telephone was talk- 
ing their language. 

Some inventions change the way people 
live all over the world. If so many of them 
have happened in America, it’s because in 
this country there’s always a dream of doing 
things better. And part of that dream is 
that each of us can make it come true. 


And so we have seen how. the tele- 
phone, in a little more than half a cen- 
tury, has grown from a laboratory cu- 
riosity to a necessity numbered by the 
millions. The manifold uses it has to- 
day scarcely need be told. Electronic 
engineers tell us the time is coming when 
@ person anywhere in the world will be 
able to dial anyone else on the face of 
the globe without the intervention of an 
operator and in a few seconds have his 
party on the line. A vast, new field is 
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opening up in communications. When 
the whole world can talk over telephones, 
the benefits will be multiplied. Per- 
haps, then, nations will understand each 
other a little better. Perhaps—and who 
can tell—the telephone may be one of 
the avenues which will help establish 
permanent peace in the bright new world 
we are still hoping and praying for. 

We scarcely need be told that the 
people of this country and our own Gov- 
ernment rely heavily on communications 
facilities and services not only in pur- 
suance of our peacetime activities but 
in defense of our Nation. I point up all 
these things to remind us that the tele- 
phone is not a luxury but an everyday 
necessity. Yet, it is one of the most 
heavily taxed of any necessary service. 
Water, gas, electricity, heating fuel and 
other utilities are not taxed. Why then 
should we continue to single out and 
penalize the telephone user with a 10- 
percent levy every time he calls’ the 
corner grocery and every time he calls 
a sick relative in some far-distant State? 

Actually, the Federal excise tax on 
communications services is unfair and 
discriminatory. It is a luxury sales tax 
on an essential service. The same kind 
of a tax that we assess against jewelry, 
furs, and liquor. Why should the tele- 
phone be put in the luxury class? When 
a housewife telephones for groceries or 
when she needs to call the family doctor 
about her baby’s illness, she does not 
regard the telephone as a luxury. Nor 
does the businessman when he picks up 
the transmitter to order more merchan- 
dise for his customers. When farmers 
and others resident in rural areas need 
to summon a doctor or a veterinarian or 
to call the fire department, they do not 
feel that telephone service is a luxury. 
Yet, Congress has continued to impose 
this luxury tax upon one of the most 
essential services we have. I repeat, to 
continue this tax is unfair and discrim- 
inatory. 

This tax was imposed as a temporary 
wartime measure to restrict civilian use 
of the telephone and to save materials 
in the interest of defense. Telephone 
users have been paying this temporary 
tax for more than 18 long and heavily 
burdened years. 

Last year this Congress voted to drop 
the excise tax on local telephone service 
on June 30, 1960. We decided that the 
tax—the only such tax on a household 
utility—was an inequitable levy. The 
discontinuance of this tax would mean a 
10 percent cut on local telephone bills 
for everybody. But now President Ei- 
senhower has asked us to rescind the re- 
peal action of last year and to continue 
the tax on both local and long distance 
service. In bringing these facts before 
the House I want my colleagues to 
understand I am as fully aware as they 
are of the problems involved in obtain- 
ing tax revenue for the country’s needs. 
We know these needs must be met and 
that the money must come from some- 
where. But telephone companies and 
their customers already are paying more 
than their fair share. I wonder how 
many of you realize that approximately 
one-third of every dollar spent for tele- 
phone usage goes for Federal, State, and 
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local taxes. Iam reliably informed that 
this is the amount of the tax against 
telephone companies and _ telephone 
users in most localities. 

The millions of people who depend 
upon the telephone and the telephone 
companies themselves are seriously con- 
cerned should there be a continuance of 
this Federal excise tax on telephone 
service. I share that concern. They 
fear that the longer this tax on com- 
munications service is continued the 
greater is the danger that it will become 
@ permanent part of the tax structure. 
Telephone users long have complained, 
newspapers the country over have de- 
manded repeal of this tax, and the en- 
tire communications industry long has 
urged elimination of the tax. Are we 
going to continue to ignore their pleas? 
Telephone users and telephone com- 
panies are not alone in seeking repeal of 
this tax. State and Federal agencies 
which regulate the rates and charges for 
telephone service are fully aware of the 
impact of these excise taxes on the cost 
of service. These regulatory authorities 
repeatedly have advocated repeal of 
taxes on telephone service. The regula- 
tory commissions know that the cost of 
providing telephone service has been 
constantly increasing due to the infla- 
tionary trends that have raised the cost 
of nearly every product and service, 
Commissions have found it necessary to 
allow a net increase of $2.08 in gross rev- 
enues to allow an increase of $1 in the 
net income of a telephone company. 
This comes about as a result of the Fed- 
eral income tax. But, in addition, the 
customer must pay another 21 cents to 
cover the 10 percent excise tax on the 
increased rate. Thus, in order to in- 
crease a telephone company’s net income 
by $1, the customer must bear a total in- 
crease of $2.29. Regulatory commissions 
are opposed to this added cost because 
they regard it as unsound, unjust, and 
inequitable to the maintenance of a rea- 
sonably priced communications service. 

In view of these things I ask the Con- 
gress when the proper time comes to al- 
low the tax on local telephone service to 
terminate on June 30, 1960, as scheduled. 
The wish to keep Federal tax revenues 
at present high levels should not blind 
us to the need of eliminating this dis- 
criminatory and unfair assessment upon 
our vital communications services. It 
would be a practical way of providing a 
general tax reduction which would stim- 
ulate our economy and which would 
benefit everybody. 

In the language of St. Paul, I urge you 
to think upon these things. 


Thomas Masaryk 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, we have 


this week celebrated the birth of a great 
Czech patriot, Thomas Masaryk. 
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Much of the work for Czechoslovak in- 
dependence was accomplished by Thomas 
Masaryk, the “father” of the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic. Much of his work, in- 
deed, was accomplished in the United 
States, where, as an exile from tyranny 
and oppression, he not only persuaded 
the Allies. of the righteousness of his 
eause, but he also learned the patterns 
and workings of democracy and deter- 
mined to put them to work in his own 
republic. 

The greatness of Masaryk’s contribu- 
tion is that he did succeed in establish- 
ing his nation as one of the foremost 
democracies in Europe. 

One hundred and ten years have passed 
since Masaryk’s birth, and 42 years have 
passed since his republic was estab- 
lished. Today, Czechoslovakia is no 
longer free. Soviet oppression has re- 
placed the democracy which Masaryk 
struggled so valiantly to insure. But the 
memory of Thomas Masaryk lives on in 
the hearts of the people; they remember 
his teachings, and they remember the 
day when they lived in freedom. The 
people of Czechoslovakia are subjugated 
and oppressed, but they remain faithful 
to the heritage which Masaryk left them. 





Yes, Peace and Friendship, but First 
Justice and Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, the peace 
and friendship campaign initiated and 
developed by Moscow has unfortunately 
caused too many of our fellow Americans 
to lose their bearings as concerns the 
nature, scope, and depth of the titanic 
world struggle. We are rapidly losing 
ground in the politico-psychological area 
of this struggle, which is the most essen- 
tial and fundamental area. The con- 
crete results of these losses are unques- 
tionably in the making and in the future 
might well shock us even more than the 
sputniks. 

Those who rightly perceive and under- 
stand the present maneuvers of Moscow 
as instruments of the Russian cold war 
are now being slandered by Khrushchev 
as cold-war mongers. The simple fact is 
that the cold war is an established Rus- 
sian institution and the deceptive peace 
and friendship campaign is only another 
phase of it. 

This basic fact is well brought out in an 
address delivered by Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky at the recent 10th annual meeting 
of the All American Conference To Com- 
bat Communism, held in Columbus, 
Ohio. Dr. Dobriansky, who is a profes- 
sor at Georgetown University and also 
chairman of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, gives a back- 
ground to this essential fact and pre- 
sents some incisive cases of the empire- 
building methods employed by Khru- 
shchev’s czarist predecessors. Titled 
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“Yes, Peace and Friendship, But First 
Justice and Freedom,” the address de- 
fines the cold war concept and shows the 
significance of the Captive Nations Week 
resolution passed by Congress in 1959. 

Because of the lessons pointed out in 
this address and their striking pertinence 
to the forthcoming summit, I believe 
that every Member will find it of profit- 
able reading, and I request that it be 
printed in the REcorD: 

Yes, PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP, BUT FIRST 

JUSTICE AND FREEDOM 
(By Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky) 


Mr. Mayor, reverend clergy, and fellow 
cold war mongers. If you don’t believe that, 
in a way, we are “cold war mongers,” then 
I would urge that each of you read, if you 
haven't as yet, the speech that was given 
by Nikita the Sanguine to fellow Muscovites 
upon his return to Moscow after his trip 
to these United States. In that particular 
speech, there is a very illuminating para- 
graph. Mainly, it calls upon Muscovites, 
the Communists throughout the empire, and 
even upon many sources in the free world, 
including the United States, to detect the 
patriotic cold war mongers—the ones that, 
in behalf of the advance of freedom, would 
want to continue with the cold war, that 
show an avid interest in such real themes 
as protracted conflict—and to publicly ex- 
pose them. And, not only that, but to pub- 
licly whip them. So, we are all exposed to 
them and we are all liable to be whipped. 

It is a singular pleasure for me to be 
given this opportunity to speak before you 
on this occasion, the 10th annual meeting 
of the All American Conference to Combat 
Communism. Ten years, really, of sustained 
effort and work on the part of this con- 
ference have been due to the wonderful 
efforts of Dr. Dan Poling, Mr. “Tom” Sawyer, 
and numerous others in this audience. Their 
steadfast aim has been to keep the American 
public aware of the continued danger and 
threat that confronts these United States. 
And I think it is particularly significant, 
also, that we meet in, as the mayor has 
said, the great city of Columbus. The name 
itself indicates things that are associated 
with our interpretation and understanding 
of the protracted conflict: venturesomeness, 
courage, will, and the determination to see 
a thing through. 

I hope that we won’t ever see the day 
when recourse would have to be taken to 
methods that are being used in many parts 
of the Communist empire. I’m reminded of 
this incident that occurred at the American 
exhibit in Moscow this past summer. As 
you know, many Muscovites clamored to get 
in to see the numerous wares and goods 
at the American exhibit, and this elderly 
Russian who just managed to get through 
the crowd yelled out, “Thank God.” At 
that moment a security captain came to her, 
nudged her and said, “Now, you don’t say 
thank God. For this opportunity, if any- 
thing, you say, “Thank Khrushchev.’” And 
she nodded meekly and went on. But ap- 
parently that disturbed her a bit. Later on, 
after having observed the exhibit, she met 
the same security officer, and said, “Well, 
all right, but what do I say when Khru- 
shchev is dead?” And he looked about and 
said, “Well, then you say thank God.” 


RESURGENCE OF APPEASEMENT 


Now, we fortunately don’t have to use these 
methods. We have the blessed opportunity 
in this Nation of ours to examine this mat- 
ter of protracted conflict. Dr. Poling, I 
think, has given an excellent review of the 
many contemporary events that have taken 
place. I would just like to add this, that 
about a year ago much of what he has re- 
lated here had been confined pretty much 
to many a dark alley, and ever so often 
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would come to the surface. It can be said 
quite truthfully that since last January, 
especially since the Mikoyan visit to this 
country, many of these appeasement forces 
have been pressing on, and with increasing 
confidence. When one looks back over these 
months, one finds some openly stating that 
there are no slave labor camps today in the 
Soviet Union, others telling us that Khru- 
shchev was simply appalled by the crimes 
committed by Stalin, as though Khrushchev 
had never committed a crime. As a matter 
of fact, it could be pointed out that only 
last month, a very reputable and famous 
Ukrainian patriotic leader, Stefan Bandera, 
was assassinated in Munich by Khrushchev’s 
agents. And the pattern of his assassination 
conforms with the many examples under 
Stalin’s rule. 

At the same time we have numerous other 
Americans, in economics, in science, and in 
education, who are actually peddling, 
whether they are aware of it or not—ad- 
vertently or inadvertently—the very things 
that Moscow would want them to peddle. 
Many of them are really doing Moscow’s 
propaganda work at no cost to Khrushchev. 
And, in addition, when one looks at this 
period, the period of the spirit of Camp 
David which seems to even our own 
press, Moscow is handsomely exploiting the 
occasion in the same way that it exploited, 
at the end of 1955 and into 1956, the spirit 
of Geneva. Indeed, when one looks at the 
record of events just in the past month, one 
finds, for example, that when we support an 
ally, a very trusted and faithful ally, such 
as Turkey, in the United Nations, we are 
condemned for violating the spirit of Camp 
David and blasted for attempting to protract 
this conflict, this cold war. 

When we show concern for Laos, again 
representatives of the Soviet Union condemn 
us for continuing the cold war. And just 
the other day the free people of West Berlin 
were sternly warned not to establish a radio 
station of freedom because that, too, would 
be against the thawing of the cold war. 

It is perfectly obvious that Moscow is ma- 
nipulating and exploiting the so-called spirit 
of Camp David. Ehrushchev has really so 
effectively administered tranquilizing cold 
war pills to major segments of our society 
that an increasing number of Americans 
aren’t even aware of the great strides made 
by imperialist Moscow in this perilous phase 
of the permanent cold war. The singular 
victory of exacting an invitation to this 
country has in itself produced confusion and 
doubt in this country. It has entrenched 
the power of Khrushchev with new airs of 
respectability and legitimacy. It has de- 
pressed the freedom hopes of millions of pa- 
triots in Moscow’s empire. It has impressed 
the newly independent nations with Mos- 
cow's inflated power, and it has also caused 
uneasiness among our most loyal allies sit- 
uated about the periphery of the Communist 
empire. 


DECEPTIVE PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP 


This past summer we heard a great deal 
about peace and friendship. One of our of- 
ficials used it at great lemgth on a tour of 
the Soviet Union. However, before we un- 
critically accept this particular slogan we 
should look also at its significance, not only 
‘at this time but in the course of history. I 
would say: Yes, peace and friendship, but 
first, justice and freedom. The traditional 
Russian political slogan of “peace and 
friendship” has for centuries been used to 
seduce neighboring non-Russian nations into 
captivity. It is indicative of our lack of cold 
war insight and imagination that we fail to 
turn this slogan to our account in whatever 
sphere of human existence. Peace and 
friendship are and can only be the conse- 
quence of justice and freedom, not their 
cause. The harmony implied by peace and 
friendship is logically predicated on the dic- 
tates of justice and freedom. The Russians, 
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it’s not my purpose in this talk this 
morning to dwell on these transient events. 
Instead, what I would like to do is to develop 


‘three points. The first point is that the’cold 


war is not new. It’s not a new institution. 
It wasn’t started in 1947, despite the fact 
that it first really began then to affect the 
United States. It wasn’t even started in 
1917. Historicaly and analytically, one could 
show Russia cold war techniques going as 
far back as the 16th century. The second 
point is that the development and refine- 
ment of these techniques have been linked 
with the expansion of an empire. These 
techniques have a tradtion and, as I'll indi- 
cate with several cases, they have served to 
build an empire, with military power always 
kept in secondary reserve. And my third 
point is that unless we develop a perspective 
and an understanding of these techniques 
to see the whole background to what we 
now call protracted conflict or the cold war, 
we can only hope to make all sorts of tran- 
sient shifts, makeshifts, executed in a hap- 
hazard and aimless manner, constantly re- 
acting, if you will, to he perpetual initiative 
shown by the enemy. In such a case, we 
will find, I think, much to our surprise and 
also dismay, that military power will vir- 
tually be neutralized. Even superior mili- 
tary power, in such a case, could really 
prove to be of little avail. And in exposing 
ourselves in this way we truly risk an event- 
ual hot war with greater probability of de- 
feat. 
FIVE U.S. ATTITUDES 


In the United States at this time, there 
seem to be at least five dominant attitudes: 
(1) wishful cold war cessationism; (2) ac- 
commodation to Moscow’s empire; (3) mili- 
tary hardware; (4) evolutionism; and (5) 
cold war realism. . 

The first, the wishful cessationists, errone- 
ously believe that understanding and cul- 
tural exchange will secure peace. They 
argue as though the two did not prevail in 
far greater degree with regard to Nazi Ger- 
many prior to World War II. We had cul- 
tural exchange and a very close and intimate 
understanding with the German people prior 
to World War II and yet, these did not, or 
were not sufficient to avert the outbreak of a 
second world war. The plain fact is that the 
cold war is at Moscow’s instigation and, con- 
trary to what they now say, it certainly has 
never been at our instigation. Understand- 
ing and people-to-people programs are im- 
portant, but if you begin to understand 
that the cultural exchange program in it- 
self continues to be an instrument care- 
fully manipulated and used by Moscow for 
its own benefits, then this could hardly pro- 
duce that kind of understanding which pre- 
sumably will pave the road to permanent 
peace. 

The second group consists of the accom- 
modationists. They never learn from his- 
torical experience that this form of appease- 
ment only encourages the enemy to bolder 
ventures. We have many of them in this 
country, in official circles and outside. 
They'll say, “well, if we can only accommo- 
date them. They’ve expanded far enough. 
We could make a deal with them. This is 
your sphere, and this is ours’—which is, 
curiously enough, the very thing that 
Khrushchev has been seeking and demand- 
ing. This certainly indicates a very deep 
naivete on the part of these individuals with 
regard to the cold war. 

A third group is made up of the military 
hardwarists. These hardwarists obtusely ig- 
nore the forces of spirit, will, and ruse 
which, so often in the past, have under- 
mined many a mighty fortress. In the armed 
forces there are those, of course, like Ad- 
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miral Burke, whe recognize that actually the 
decision of tomorrow will not rest in the 
military, especially in the period of mutual 
deterrence, but, instead, in the area of the 
nonmilitary, the psychological, propaganda, 
or, what we properly call the cold war. 

And then, fourthly, we have the evolu- 
tionists. Many, without declaring whether 
they are random or selective evolutionists, 
are equally wishfully that history will, for 
some inscrutable reason, be on ourt side. 
This position certainly stimulates a passiv- 
ity, a wishful hoping that somehow there'll 
be a liberalizing process either through con- 
sumer goods, production, and the rest of it, 
followed eventually by an institutional blend. 
This, too, fails to recognize the nature of 
what we call the protracted conflict. 

The fifth, the cold war realists, are guided 
by the evidence not only of today, of yester- 
day, or even of 40 years of Russian Commu- 
nist conquests, but also of centuries of estab- 
lished Russian cold war techniques. The 
evidence precedes any act of hope. 


THE COLD WAR CONCEPT 


Now, in our government, and elsewhere, 
there is no firm general grasp of what a cold 
war means. Lacking a working concept, it 
is no wonder that there is scarcely any appre- 
ciation of its long background of methods 
and techniques. However, on the other 
hand, it is plainly comprehensible why we 
continue to operate in aimless, haphazard, 
makeshift and piecemeal fashion, incurring 
losses upon losses as we hobble along. The 
imposing irony of our current situation is 
that while Moscow carefully plans its cold 
war tactics and maneuvers in the broad con- 
text of its fixed cold war strategy and objec- 
tivees—including even the lessening-of- 
tensions maneuver—we are engaged in no 
such cold war gaming and don’t even pos- 
sess the apparatus for it. In a hot war, we 
wouldn’t think twice; we would instictively 
create such an apparatus. 


Yet, definitionally, a cold war is:a twi- 
light condition of neither peace nor hot war, 
where all the basic elements of a hot war— 
predatory design, aggressive strategy, tactics 
and techniques—are present, except for open 
military combat between states. A cold war 
is really the very soul and spirit of a hot 
war, with the massive body of military con- 
flict in secondary reserve. A cold war en- 
tails objectives. It entails all the techniques 
of ruse, of subversion, infiltration, cunning, 
treachery, plotting, fraud, bluster, black- 
mail, and indirect aggression. It includes 
every conceivable thing as an instrument— 
the psychological, the economic, the ideolog- 
ical, demographic, the political, scientific, 
educational. And it also allows for action 
on two levels: the level of official pretext, 
like Khrushchev coming here as head of 
State, and, second, the level of subofficial 
cold war operation, viz Khrushchev as the 
head of a world conspiracy. 

Many of us rightly lean on the authority of 
Clausewitz to gain insight into the nature 
of the cold war. Lenin studied him closely 
and quoted him often. And Khrushchev, a 
professed Leninist, must see himself in the 
mirror of Clausewitz’s words: “A conqueror 
is always a lover of peace; he would like to 
make his entry into our state unopposed.” 
But few of us realize that Clausewitz gained 
his cold war knowledge in Russia’s military 
service. With Russia’s military position 
much weaker than Prussia’s at the beginning 
of the 19th century and, yet, the Czar ex- 
tending his domination over other nations, 
Clausewitz asked himself, “How could this 
be?” He entered Russia’s military service to 
obtain the answers, in order to save his own 
Prussia. When he returned in 1814, he re- 
joined the Prussian Army and in 1818 was 
already Commandant of the General War 
School in Berlin. Lenin studied him and 
many of us turn to Clausewitz to gain in- 
sights into the nature of the cold war. 
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TRADITIONAL RUSSIAN COLD WAR 


In essence, the cold war methods employed 
by Khrushchev today are no different than 
those developed by Ivan the Terrible, Peter 
the Great, Catherine the Great, and other 
Russian tyrants. In looking at these tech- 
niques, one has to bear in mind a traditional 
and institutional nexus, the nexus between 
internal, totalitarian tyranny and external, 
imperialist expansionism. The two have 
always worked hand in hand, one feeding 
upon the other, in the past as well as/in the 
present. Substantially, the techniques have 
not changed. In content, by virtue of tech- 
nological changes over the centuries, and 
especially in the recent period, you’ve had 
changes, of course. But I’m speaking of 
methods in substance. After all, on the sub- 
stantial basis of these methods a tremendous 
empire had been built and still continues in 
existence today. 

The methods are in substance psychologi- 
cal, propagandistic, political, and of num- 
erous other veins that I'll cite in a moment 
to make my point. The military, on the 
other hand, has always been kept in reserve, 
marching in, if you will, at the climax to a 
situation. There is a work by which many 
of us could profit immensely. A work writ- 
ten by a French cultural traveler in the 
ezarist empire, the Marquis de Custine. 
“Journey for Our Time,” published by Pel- 
legrini & Cudahy, New York, 1951, provides 
the diary notes of de Custine in the Russian 
Empire of 1839. Their timeliness will amaze 
you. With changes for a few characters, you 
would believe that he is describing the pres- 
ent Russian situation. He says, for example, 
in one place: “I try to analyze the moral life 
of the inhabitants of Russia. The Russian 
thinks and lives as a soldier * * * @ con- 
quering soldier” (p. 150). In another pas- 
sage, which is very appropriate to the Khru- 
shchev exchange visits and the hospitality 
involved, he says, “Once again I say, every- 
thing is deception in Russia, and the gra- 
cious hospitality of the czar, gathering to- 
gether in his palace his serfs and the serfs 
of his courtiers, is only one more mockery” 
(p. 149). In this work, you will find many 
precious observations concerning the period 
of that time, only to relate them to the 
present with little difficulty, to say the least. 

The cold war methods we want to observe 
for every century, since the 16th—the 
methods or ruse, subversion, infiltration, in- 
direct aggression, fraud, bluster, blackmail— 
were adroitly employed to build up an un- 
precedented empire. The tyrants of the 
past left a wealthy legacy of cold war tech- 
niques for the Russian Communists, includ- 
ing Nikita the Sanguine. By these methods, 
the contemporary tyrants of Moscow have 
extended the empire and are now threaten- 
ing the independence of our own Nation. 
The spurious ideologies of the Third Rome 
and Pan-Slavism were used in the same 
deceptive way that the mythical ideology of 
communism is manipulated today. It would 
do well for our people to learn more of the 
growth of the Russian Empire, both past 
and present, than to learn the Russian 
language. Such learning would reveal the 
secrets of empire-building, which are the 
cold war techniques. Frontal military 
aggression was always secondary. 


RUSSIAN COLD WAR CASES 


Now, let me just quickly review this for 
you, taking one case in each century. In 
the case of Basil III and Ivan the Terrible, 
the groundwork for the swift expansion of 
Muscovy was laid in the 16th century. The 
starting point was 1519; the target and vic- 
tim was Kazan, the citadel of the great 
Golden Horde. And for 33 years Moscow 
worked at it in peaceful coexistence, using 
infiltration, subversion, and intervening 
support, as it does now, for a contender 
(Shah Ali) against the possessor of the 
throne. Finally, in October 1552, the Mus- 
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covite forces simply walked in when Kazan 


itself was so weak that it couldn’t even 
defend itself. 

There’s a definite similarity here between 
this technique and the one employed by 
Khrushchev in connection, let us say, with 
the Middle East. Khrushchev first builds up 
a man—Nasser—and hopes that through 
Nasser he would be able to neutralize the 
area and thus exclude the influences of the 
United States, Britain, and others. Then, 
later, he builds up a contender in the area 
in order to provide the contention and the 
clash that would lead to division and chaos. 
Ultimately, the area drops into the lap of 
Moscow. 

In our first case, 4 years later in 1556, by 
the same techniques and support of the con- 
tender Derbish Ali, Moscow managed to take 
over Astrakhan. The entire area of Siberia 
and also the Middle East, at that time, was 
made open to further aggression. 

Take a representative case in the 17th cen- 
tury. This case, I believe, is very appro- 
priate. For 4 years ago—many of you might 
not have been aware of it—in the Soviet 
Union and throughout the Communist em- 
pire, a whole year of celebration was con- 
ducted in observance of the Pereyaslav 
Treaty of 1654. Theses were produced, and 
these had to be taught and learned in Com- 
munist cells throughout the Soviet Union 
and also in the so-called satellite states. 
And what were they doing? They were 
glorifying the alleged union of two Slav na- 
tions, namely, Russia and Ukraine. One not 
knowing the history of the Pereyaslav Treaty 
would certainly not be in a position to evalu- 
ate the reason why, in 1954, a 300th anni- 
versary of this event was put on. Of what 
significance, of what value to Moscow was 
there in putting on such a gala event 
throughout the empire? 

Well, the fact is that Moscow twisted the 
meaning of the treaty to show today an in- 
dissoluble union between these two nations, 
in ostensible effect the basis for the present 
empire. Yet, historical facts show that when 
the treaty was consummated in 1654, it was 
only a military alliance, a mutual security 

~ct, between Muscovy and Ukraine against 
. Stile Polish or Turkish forces. In 4 years, 
tiiat pact was violated by Moscow. We speak 
of treaties being violated by Moscow in our 
day. I could even add to the recent list of 
Russian violations issued by our own con- 
ference, going as far back as December, 1917, 
particularly in Russo-Ukrainian relations. 
When one looks at the history of the growth 
of this empire, he finds the same gross viola- 
tions, Let me just cite this to you. In 
1559, a war took place—an inevitabie war— 
between Ukraine and Muscovy. Hetman 
Vyhovsky, who was the head of the Ukrain- 
ian forces, declared: “The treacherous ac- 
tion of Moscow was apparent in preparing 
for us a slavery primarily by means of insti- 
gating a civil war in Ukraine.” How many 
instances do we know of instigated civil 
wars, many that are currently going on, in- 
directly if you will, in Laos and numerous 
other places. Again, a precedent, if you 
will, for the present. 

Let’s now look into the case of Poland in 
the 18th century. We know of the Polish 
partitions. But how many of us know, for 
example, the _operation of the Russian 
“Smiling Mike” of that day. The Russian 
Ambassador Repnin, in Warsaw, employed 
the religious issue of Orthodoxy to divide the 
Catholics against the Orthodox in Poland 
until, finally, he managed successfully to 
bring about the first partition in 1772. Im- 
mediately thereafter, his successor, Ambas- 
sador Steckelberg, operated just as Visninsky 
had in 1940 when he entered Latvia and by 
ultimatum “legalized” the situation. Steck- 
elberg had the Polish Sejm “legalize” the 
first partition. Then, in 1793, with the sec- 
ond partition, a new issue was infused, 50 
years before Marx even made his name. 
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Discord was sown between the social classes 
of the boyars and the peasants. Old tech- 
niques are these, no matter how you attempt 
to grace them and really change them. 

Another interesting case, for example, was 
that preparatory to the conquest of Georgia. 
From 1768 on Russia was at war with Tur- 
key and allied itself with Georgia. In this 
case, Catherine the Great placed the Russian 
forces in agreement with the Georgians to 
thwart the Turks. On the eve of battle, the 
Russian forces withdrew, leaving the Geor- 
gians exposed. A century or more later, an 
agreement between the Polish underground 
and Moscow’s forces was consummated to 
destroy the Nazis in Warsaw. The agreement 
designated a certain time of uprising, to 
wage together a war against the common 
enemy, only to be deceitfully broken by 
Moscow. 

As one goes through these cases, one can- 
not help but be impressed by the techniques 
that have been used to build up an empire, 
least of all that of frontal military assault. 
I could give numerous other examples. I am 
reminded of the case in Persia toward the 
close of the 19th century because of the op- 
erations of Moscow surrounding Iran today. 
Some of you might have noticed on the 
economic level where Moscow is offering Iran 
85 percent of the oil profits. The highest 
is about 60-65 percent in mutual engagement 
for oil exploitation in the Middle East. Mos- 
cow is even willing to build dams and nu- 
merous other things, so long. as Iran refuses 
to set up any missile bases. 

In the 1880's, the Russian Ambassador in 
Persia played a very instrumental role that 
led to the bombing of the parliament, to the 
abdication of the Shah, and the withdrawal 
of the constitution. The division of the 
country between the Russians and the Brit- 
ish soon followed. 

A repetition of such division occurred in 
Iran in the 1940’s. The old borderland’s 
policy of using non-Russian peoples within 
the Russian Empire against adjoining terri- 
tories is a standard one for Moscow. Just 
as it is attempting to use the Kurds in Iraq 
and elsewhere, so with the Azerbaijani to 
divide Iran. Again, old techniques, and even 
in this century, many of us don’t realize 
what transpired immediately prior to World 
War I, and then in that very fateful period 
of 1917-20. In this post-war period, many 
of the so-called republics in the Soviet Union 
today, were independent states. Georgia en- 
tered into a mutual security pact with So- 
viet Russia. Ukraine was promised that its 
sovereignty would be respected. One by one, 
through infiltration, subversion, and ideo- 
logical deception, they were raped and have 
been kept in a submerged state within the 
Soviet Union, 


KHRUSHCHEV AND THE CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
RESOLUTION 


The passage of the Captive Nations Week 
resolution this past summer disclosed two 
indisputable facts: oné, the sensitivity of 
Moscow about the weakest and yet most vital 
nerve in its empire and, two, the lack of 
understanding in many sections of our Na- 
tion with regard to the significance and con- 
tent of this resolution. Khrushchev’s rant- 
ings against the resolution last July and, 
again, in his Foreign Affairs article released 
last August, and once again, at the end of 
October before the Supreme Soviet, clearly 
demonstrated how deeply the resolution 
penetrated Moscow’s cold war armour. 
Khrushchev fears this resolution more than 
anything else. And the reason for this is 
that the resolution is fraught with enormous 
and even decisive cold war possibilities, 

For the first time, our Government has 
taken official cognizance of the majority of 
captive non-Russian nations within the 
Soviet Union itself. Without the captive 
Baltic nations, Ukraine, the Caucasian na- 
tions, Turkestan, and others mentioned in 
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the resolution, Russia, with its 100 million 


It would be no more compa- 
rable in power to the United States than a 
reunited Germany would be. A cold war de- 
velopment of this crucial weakness in the 
synthetic state known as the Soviet Union 
would seriously deflate all the bluster, bluff 
and sham of Moscow’s economic prowess, 
military might, scientific achievements and 
cultural attainments. Parasitic growth on 
the basis of captive resources is not exactly 
alluring in propaganda or otherwise. 
Krushchey has the vision to see this and 
thus continues to bellow against this resolu- 
tion. Unfortunately, the possibilities in- 
herent in the resolution escape most of us. 

The low level of our understanding about 
the Soviet Union and its ersatz political 
character was shown at the time of the res- 
olution’s passage. Many reporters and writ- 
ers inquired to know where Turkestan or 
White Ruthenia are located. Some wrote as 
though the minority captive nations in Cen- 
tral Europe were the only nations listed in 
the resolution. What can one expect when 
on the highest levels of our Government, the 
U.S.S.R. is referred to as “the Soviet Nation” 
and the different nations within the Soviet 
Union are arbi and somewhat in- 
sularly callde “the Soviet people” or the 
“Soviets.” Aside from the historical and 
demographic untruths of these usages, the 
suggestion of a united, integrated and mono- — 
lithic power in the U.S.S.R. is not even in- 
telligent from a cold war point of view.- 
Our many economic, military, scientific and 
other comparisons between the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States are drawn on false prem- 
ises. The U.SS.R., in essence an empire 
within an empire, is not at all qualitatively 
comparable to the United States which is a 
nation-state, 

In short, if you don’t know the nature of 
your opponent, how could you expect to 
convert his weaknesses into real yulnerabili- 
ties? We are like the fighter entering the 
ring with an obscurantist disregard of the 
information given him that his opponent 
has several loosely patched-up broken ribs. 
More, like him, we even refuse to test it. 
Khrushchey fears such a test and virtually 
paralyzes some of us with his coexistence 
or codestruction propaganda, while at the 
same time his cold war activities continue 
undiminished in every quarter of the globe. 
And these activities include every conceiy- 
able instrument—political, diplomatic, psy- 
chological, demographic, economic, cultural, 
scientific, military. 

If we are not to be cornered into a hot 
war, we must face up to the realities of the 
cold war. An unparalleled empire was built 
up over 500 years by cold war techniques. 
With modern technology and communica- 
tions, it could expand in short time. A 
sound basis for necessary cold war gaming 
is provided in the Captive Nations Week 
resolution. With an indispensable appa- 
ratus, such as a Freedom Commission, the 
possibilities suggested by the resolution 
could be developed peaceably and victor- 
iously in the name of justice and freedom 
first. The captive nations throughout the 
Communist empire, and particularly in the 
Soviet Union, constitute our most powerful 
weapon in this period of mutual deterrence. 

AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY, 1960-76 

In conclusion, I would just like to point 
out that we are really on the eve of an 
important decade and a half. Next year, 
1960, we will be celebrating the 100th anni- 
versary of the presidency of.the Great 
Emancipator. As he stated, no nation can 
be half slave and half free. With the global, 
international significance of our daily doings 
today, we can paraphrase that and say the 
world certainly can’t be half free and half 
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slave. But we must also look to 1976, the 
period of the 200th anniversary of our own 
Declaration of Independence. It seems to 
me that in these 16 years, we face a period 
of moral and political redidication to show 
the tremendous will and the stubborn 
patriotism of the American people, not the 
old age that Khrushchev ascribes to us 
now. It is a period for us to prepare for the 
many challenges that will certainly present 
themselves. 

In terms of our own moral and political 
principles, as enshrined in our Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and the Bill 
of Rights—not to speak of the importance of 
preserving our own national independence— 
we have a global field for the most success- 
ful endeavor, provided we are able to express 
these principles adroitly, skillfully, and in a 
peaceful manner. The entire Communist 
empire, including even the Russian people, 
is ripe for the spirited drive of independence. 
For the Russians, independence from cen- 
turies of tyranny, oppression, and salvery. 
For the non-Russian nations, both within 
and outside the Soviet Union, national in- 
dependence and freedom. These objectives 
constitute a tremendous opportunity for 
America, and with the proper kind of re- 
dedication, we can then begin to implement 
the means whereby we can seize this op- 
portunity. No team, on any football field, 
has ever won a game playing on its own side 
of the 50-yard line. We've been doing that 
now for over a decade. It is not a winning 
proposition and there are many avenues— 
many feasible avenues—for this kind of 
pressure for freedom. As it was once said, 
si vis pacem para bellum—if you wish peace, 
prepare for war. And the war we have to 
prepare for in the case of Russia, is primarily 
a cold war. 





Special Assistance Health Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 

STATEMENT OF EUGENE P. CAMPBELL, M.D., 
Drrector, Orrice or Pusiic HEALTH, INTER- 
NATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, ON 
SpeciaL ASSISTANCE HEALTH PROGRAMS, BE- 
FORE THE House FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMIT- 
TEE 





I, MALARIA ERADICATION 


The proposal for the fiscal year 1961 world- 
wide malaria eradication program is shown in 
detail in the “Congressional Presentation 
Book” (nonregional program). It is proposed 
that $38 million of special assistance funds be 
utilized for U.S. assistance during the fourth 
year of the malaria eradication program. 
This amount of U.S. assistance is necessary 
if the program is to proceed without unnec- 
essary delays. 

1. By the end of 1959, 414,404,000 people 
were being protected against malaria in the 
25 countries which the United States was 
assisting bilaterally in the program. Of par- 
ticular interest is the success of the pro- 
gram in Taiwan. No new case of malaria 
was discovered in that country in 1959. It 
appears that Taiwan will be the first country 
in Asia to complete eradication of the dis- 
ease. 

2. Certain problems have been encoun- 
tered which tend to delay the development 
of the eradication campaign in some coun- 
tries. For example, in countries such as 
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India, Indonesia, and Brazil, the magnitude 
of the operation coupled with political, ad- 
ministrative, and financial problems make it 
necessary to proceed by stages, progressively 
covering the malarious areas. 

8. At the request df ICA an expert panel 
of internationally known American technical 
experts in the field of malariology is now 
studying the worldwide malaria eradication 
program, with particular reference to partici- 
pation of the United States. Their prelimi- 
nary findings definitely show that, even con- 
sidering all the problems, malaria can and 
is being eradicated. Furthermore, real prog- 
ress is being made, and momentum achieved, 
during these initial years of concentrated 
worldwide effort which began in fiscal year 
1958. These results have come as a direct 
consequence of substantial assistance and 
participation by the United States. By fiscal 
year 1963 the goal of eradication will be 
much closer to realization. 

4. Funding of the overall program for fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959 and estimated funding 
for fiscal years 1960-62 is shown in table 4 
{not printed in Recorp]. It should be noted 
that governments having malaria are paying 
approximately one-half of the total cost of 
eradication. 

The malaria eradication program is well 
underway, and there is every indication that 
the eradication of malaria can be achieved. 
Success, however, will depend upon con- 
tinued U.S. support of the program at the 
requested funding level. 


II, COMMUNITY WATER-SUPPLY DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


The community water-supply development 
program was authorized by the Ist session 
of the 86th Congress. It provides U.S. sup- 
port and leadership in a coordinated effort 
directed toward the control of diarrheal dis- 
eases, the most destructive remaining com- 
municable disease in most underdevel- 
oped countries. This will be accomplished 
through the stimulation of nationwide water- 
supply programs. The United States is as- 
sisting cooperating countries to develop or 
strengthen business-type self-sustaining in- 
stitutions which will plan and aid financing, 
construction, and management of water- 
supply systems at the community level. 

This is a program which admirably meets 
mutual security criteria. 

1. In terms of feasibility it ranks very 
high. Community water supplies are popu- 
lar with cooperating country officials and 
with the people. 

2. Water is not only the key factor in the 
control of diarrheal diseases but contributes 
substantially to the reduction of lice, scabies, 
and filth among population groups. 

3. For economic progress safe, potable wa- 
ter is essential to the health and increased 
efficiency of the labor force and to the estab- 
lishment and growth of industry. 

4. The program is conceived on the basis 
of maximum utilization of community re- 
sources to supply potable water to their 
people, thus reducing the drain on state and 
national governments. 

5. Perhaps most important of all, this is 
a positive program which is self-sustaining 
and self-generating. It has a cumulative 
and compounding effect on the health, social 
and economic development of the local com- 
munity and the nation. 

In the short time since the program was 
approved implementation has been going on 
at a rapid pace. As planned, the activity is 
concentrated in assisting the cooperating 
governments, including their local and com- 
munity authorities, to develop the technical, 
professional and institutional means to 
supply potable water to their citizens on a 
businesslike basis. This is a coordinated 
program in which multilateral agencies, 
WHO and PAHO, and ICA are cooperating. 

The development of water supply insti- 
tutions in the cooperating countries will be 
one of the first and most important activi- 
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ties in the order of priorities. Well conceived 
and properly organized they will have a long 
and lasting effect. Many countries have al- 
ready taken important initial steps in plan- 
ning these institutions. Requests for as- 
sistance in furthering this effort have come 
from Ecuador, Peru, Costa Rica, Ceylon, and 
Korea. Several others including Yugoslavia, 
India, Jamaica, and Brazil have requested as- 
sistance in other closely related aspects of 
institution building. Modest grants of as- 
sistance have been made to Peru and Ecuador 
while several others are in preparation. A 
team of expert consultants is presently in 
India with others definitely planned for 
Ceylon and Yugoslavia. 

Training and education to develop and up- 
grade personnel to staff the evolving institu- 
tions must progress simultaneously. During 
the past year both ICA and WHO/PAHO have 
sponsored special training courses and sem- 
inars. These will be expanded in all areas 
of the world. A special course in ground 
water development for public water supplies 
was given at the University of Minnesota for 
45 students from 22 countries. This will be 
repeated again during the university sum- 
mer session of 1960. Later on this year the 
course will be offered in Latin America and 
in one other area, possibiy the Middle East. 
One special seminar for Mediterranean coun- 
tries was held in Amalfi, Italy, in December 
under sponsorship of WHO and attended by 
ICA engineers. Others are planned for the 
Far East later this year with ICA collabora- 
tion. 

A special course in waterworks manage- 
ment for engineers is scheduled for April 
1960, and others tentatively scheduled for 
Central and South America and for the Far 
East later in the year. WHO and PAHO have 
played a leading role in promoting manage- 
ment training with close cooperation of ICA. 
The bilateral programs will become increas- 
ingly active as this type of training begins 
to be organized within countries. 

The coming months and years will be 
marked by a growing volume of expert con- 
sultation assistance in all phases of com- 
munity water supply development—plan- 
ning, organization, financing, design, con- 
struction, operation, and management. 

The matter of special investigation, re- 

search, and development is receiving in- 
creased attention. While a great deal of 
effort is placed on this phase of water supply 
in the United States, very little has been 
done on the problems in less developed 
countries. 
. Spot investigations in Puerto Rico and 
Costa Rica have given promise of important 
economic cause and effect relationships di- 
rectly associated with water supplies. Nego- 
tiations are underway with Northwestern 
University to investigate this area more in- 
tensively. 

Plans are in progress to study specific prob- 
lems with cooperating countries in the field. 
In Brazil one of their institutions is being 
appreached to investigate, under field con- 
ditions, various methods of assessing shallow 
ground water with simple, inexpensive equip- 
ment. 

A survey is underway in about 55 countries 
to determine the amount and type of water 
supply equipment and materials being pro- 
duced. 

It is proposed that $2.1 million be used in 
this program for fiscal year 1961, broken 
down according to the table in the presenta- 
tion. 


Ill. INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL RESEARCH 


The purpose of this proposal is to assist 
the World Health Organization to develop a 
program of research in international health 
matters of interest to its 90 members. 

The United States made a $300,000 con- 
tribution in fiscal year 1959 to initiate a 
study, $500,000 in 1960 to take the first step 
in this direction, and it is proposed to con- 
tribute $500,000 in fiscal year 1961. 
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A partial list of elements in this program 
is: (1) Standardization of nomenclature, 
drugs, and techniques of examination; (2) 
epidemiologic studies of a variety of diseases 
of vital interest to all countries;.(3) training 
of scientists; and (4) development of inter- 
national reference centers for tumors. To 
date progress has been made in ail four areas. 

WHO has proposed a research program for 
1961 which would cost $2.7 million. Of these 
funds the Director General has requested the 
Assembly to appropriate $750,000 from the 
regular budget, the remainder to be raised 
by voluntary contributions to the special ac- 
count for research. The United States pro- 
poses that $500,000 of mutual security funds 
be contributed to the special account. 

The Director General of WHO proposes the 
following allocation of funds for research: 50 
percent for communicable diseases research; 
30 percent for cancer, heart disease, and nu- 
trition research; 5 percent for human radia- 
tion studies; 8 percent for planning for addi- 
tional research; 7 percent for central admin- 
istration in WHO. 





Soviet Rule in Rumania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter which 
was sent to me by Mr. Mihail Farcasanu, 
president of the League of Free Ruman- 
ians, calling attention to the fact that 
this past March 6 marked the 15th anni- 
versary of Soviet Russia’s takeover of 
Rumania. I am sure all of us who love 
freedom hope and pray that the day will 
come when freedom will be restored to 
the courageous people of Rumania who 
have suffered such terrible oppression 
during the past 15 years. 

The letter follows: 

THE LEAGUE OF FREE RUMANIANS, . 
New York, N.Y., March 2, 1960. 
The Honorable ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
U.S. Representative from Michigan. 

Dear Mr. BENTLEY: Fifteen years will have 
@lapsed this March 6 since the imposing, 
through a military terroristic diktat, of the 
Soviet rule in Rumania. We believe that 
mention should be made in Congress of 
these years of terrible oppression and de- 
privation of liberty. 

We appeal to you, as the enlightened and 
courageous defender of the cause of enslaved 
Eastern Europe. Anything you can say on 
this sad occasion will be deeply appreciated 
by Rumanians everywhere. According to 
our information, the personal expression of 
interest and sympathy from Members of 
Congress for the plight of the enslaved, is 
doing much to balance the demoralizing 
effect in the subjugated countries of the 
western policy of collaboration and amity 
with their Communist oppressors 

The seizure of power in Rumania by the 
Soviets, in defiance of an armistice conven- 
tion and at a moment when the Rumanian 
armed forces were cooperating with the 
Allies on the front, is undoubtedly one of 
the high points of Soviet double crossing. 
This was done in the presence of American 
and British control commissions. The 
United States and Britain were obliged in 
the face of this flagrant treachery, to pro- 
test, the protests were ignored and a de- 
mand of President Truman for free elec- 
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tions cynically rejected. Unfortunately, the 
objections of the western allies were merely 
pro forma, they recognized the Soviet 
stooge government in Rumania and signed 
with it a peace treaty. 

By this treaty, in which the Rumanian 
people had no part, the Russians dismem- 
bered the Rumanian national territory of 
Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, incor- 
porating them, with Western approval, in 
the so-called U.S.S.R. Moldovian Republic. 
The Rumanian ethnic majority of this 
pseudo-Russian province has since been sub- 
jected to systematic persecutions, among 
which stands out deportations to Kazakstan. 
Regarding the rest of Rumania this treaty 
was violated from its inception by the Soviet 
agents in charge of the stooge government in 
Bucharest. 

The greatest forced-labor camp in occupied 
Europe—the Danube Black Sea Canal—to- 
gether with tens of smaller ones, were or- 
ganized, deportations and political liquida- 
tion were ruthlessly used as a means to break 
down national resistance; Rumania became, 
as a French reporter put it, “the most im- 
penetrable and oppressed country behind 
the Iron Curtain.” But in spite of all this 
the people remained unalterably anti- 
Communist and, a worse crime, pro- 
American. 

The country was economically bled white 
by the Russians, who used it also for mili- 
tary bases. It should be recalled in this 
respect that the military clauses of the peace 
treaty signed by the United States, were con- 
tinuously violated by the Moscow stooges, 
who contemptuously made a mockery of the 
protests of the combined United States- 
United Nations and World Court mighty 
juridical forces. But strangely enough this 
mockery did not deter the Western tactics 
of appeasing communism at any price. The 
unrepresentative, treaty, and international 
law violating Soviet stooge government at 
Rumania was elected as a member of the 
United Nations in 1955. 

Hardly had this government been accept- 
ed in the United Nations, when in 1956 they 
lied to the General Assembly by assuring it 
that they had given political asylum to Imre 
Nagy with full guaranties for his safety and 
well-being. This same stooge government 
then promptly delivered Nagy to be executed 
by their bosses, the Soviets. 

At the present moment, besides the 
“cultural relations” with such a regime, the 
United States and her allies are engaged in 
discussions in Geneva (the conference will 
start on March 15) on disarmament, with 
the apparent intention of reaching bonafide 
agreements. It is obvious that this sequence 
of events has deeply demoralized friends of 
the United States in Rumania and elsewhere 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


Now, if a harmonious and brotherly un- 


derstanding, real cooperation between the 
Soviet Union and the United States could be 
achieved, the sacrificing of the sacred rights 
to life and liberty of millions of people might 
have some meaning, but if, in view of all 
past and present experiences, this is merely 
an utopian pipedream of incurable appeasers, 
then the present actual disregard for the 
will of the people in these sacrificed nations 
will constitute not only a moral disgrace 
but a substantial political loss for the United 
States. 


After the West’s inaction in the Hungarian 
uprising, a committee of Congress said that 
this lack of action was “the lost opportuniy 
of our generation.” This opporunty, al- 
though lost, can be redeemed at the summit 
meeting with Khrushchev if the West are not 
frightened or ashamed to take the defense 
of freedom. 

Please accept again our warm gratitude 
for your constant sympathy and support. 

I remain yours respectfully, 

Mrinal. FARCASANT, 
President. 
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lonia Campaigns for Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the publication the Great Lakelands 
which has to do with a fine city in my 
congressional district. The story this 
article tells of this community’s efforts 
to better itself is truly inspiring. 

The article follows: 

IonIA CAMPAIGNS FOR PROGRESS 
(By Carl Martens) 


Looking ahead to the future, Ionia, Mich., 
is in the throes of a program, which is, it 
is believed, will insure that the community 
will not be left in the economic backwaters 
of tomorrow. 

With an eye to recent predictions which 
indicate that the next decade will bring un- 
precedented growth to the Great Lakes 
region, the people of this small community 
are seeking real industrial and business de- 
velopment. 

They are doing it by saying to industry, 
“Tell us your problems, and let us see if we 
can help you.” This helpful attitude has 
benefited existing industry. In the same 
manner, Ionia folks are willing to more than 
go out of their way to be helpful to a new 
industry, realizing that prosperous industry 
is a real benefit to the area. 

Geographically, Ionia has much to offer, 
for it is in the heart of a rapidly developing 
industrial area. The county seat of Ionia 
county, the city is located about midway 
between Grand Rapids and Lansing in the 
scenic Grand River Valley. 

Ionia has two very active railroads, the 
Grand Trunk and C. & O. Two State high- 
way trunklines, M-21 and M-66, pass through 
the city, providing north-south and east- 
west access. The new Detroit-Muskegon ex- 
pressway passes through the county only 6 
miles south of Ionia, putting Ionia folks only 
minutes away from Grand Rapids and Lans- 
ing. 

Ionia’s excellent educational system was 
one of the first public school systems in the 
State. The first public school was founded 
in 1835 by W. B. Lincoln, a distant relative 
of Abraham Lincoln. The year of 1871 saw 
the first class graduate from Ionia High 
School. In the 1959-60 school year, the offi- 
cial enrollment of the Ionia public schools 
was 2,356 pupils. The district provides high 


school service to an area some 15 miles long 


and 6 to 9 miles wide. The district_is cur- 
rently in a building program which will add 
a new 400-pupil elementary school.to the 
already existing high school, gymnasium, 
shop building, and two elementary schools. 

Despite continually improving the school 
buildings, and adding several, the district 
has been able to operate on a total tax rate 
(including debt service for buildings) of less 
than 13 mills on the State equalized valu- 
ation of over $21 million. Academically, the 
public school system is rated high, having 
accreditation from the University of Michi- 
gan and North Central Association. 

Supplementing the public schools are three 
excellent parochial systems. The Catholic 
schools consist of both grade and high 
school, and a new $200,000 addition is now in 
progress. The Lutheran church operates a 
new $150,000 elementary school, while the 
Adventist church has a new modern build- 
ing. 
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Ionia is the site of the Ionia State Hos- 
Michigan 


: 
: 
: 


Present Warden George Kropp has proven 
himself a very efficient man. Dr. Gerritt 
Heyns, the former warden was distinguished 
in the field of penology and is at the present 
time in charge of all corrective institutions 
in Washington State. 

The Medium Security Correctional Institu- 
tion has schools from elementary on through 
high school. Citizens of Ionia sincerely be- 
lieve that this will help many a boy find 
his way back to becoming a respectable 
citizen again. 

The three institutions employ a total of 
850 people throughout the year, which isa 
valuable asset to the business stability of 
Ionia. Ionia is accustomed to the idea of 
helping the less fortunate find their way 
back to society. As a leading citizen put it, 
“There is not so much difference between 
those boys and you and me, only we had 
breaks in life which many of those boys did 
not have.” 

There are 13 well-attended churches of 
various denominations. Recent improve- 
ments and additions to existing facilities, 
place Ionia’s churches among the finest to 
be found anywhere in a community of this 
size. Strong emphasis has been placed by 
many of the churches on religious education 
and training: 

The Ionia Free Fair, with Allan M. Williams 
as secretary-manager, is Michigan’s greatest 
annual outdoor event. The 6-day event 
attracts an estimated 450,000 spectators to 
the spacious grounds. Midway shows and 
rides, free agricultural and industrial ex- 
hibits, and an outstanding evening grand- 
stand program delight the crowds. It is the 
largest fair in the world to feature a free 
gate. Many attractive, well cared for build- 
ings house its various departments, and blend 
well into the beautiful, park-like setting on 
the banks of the Grand River. During its an- 
nual run, fair spectators thrill to auto racing, 
harness racing, tractor, and horsepulling con- 
tests. During it’s more than 45 years of 
existence, the Ionia Free Fair has risen to 
rank among the top fairs in the country. 

The rich farming territory surrounding 
Tonia is recognized as an important asset to 
the overall prosperity of the community, bal- 
ancing the existing business and industry. 
Long known as one of the richest agricultural 
counties in Michigan, Ionia County farmers 
plant and till over 55,000 acres of corn, 38,000 
acres of hay, 30,000 acres of wheat, and 28,000 
acres of oats. The dairy industry, however, 
actually proves to be the largest single source 
of farm income in Ionia County. In addition 
to this, beef cattle. production on Ionia 
County farms has taken on new importance. 
¥ruit production in the northern part of the 
county has steadily increased, and has led 
to the creation of some of the largest and 
most modern fruit storage facilities to be 
found. Farming in Ionia County is a $12 
million a year business. 

Tonia’s $500,000 water project, which was 
completed this last year, gives it one of the 
best water systems for a city of this size. 
At present it has a productive capacity of 
about 5 million gallons daily. This can be 
readily increased simply through the addi- 
tion of larger pumping facilities. The newly- 
improved municipal system includes auto- 
matic pumping stations, which are connected 
at all times with the 1,500,000 gallon storage 
system, thus assuring an adequate supply for 
all emergencies. The city’s efficient, well- 
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trained, full-time fire department, plus the 
new water system, has led to an unusual dis- 
tinction for the city. It is probably the only 
community of its size to have a class 6 rat- 
ing for fire insurance purposes. 

The Ionia County Airport, located 3 miles 
to the south, is well rated and permits pri- 
vate, and some commercial air service, opera- 
tions throughout the year. A new improve- 
ment to the facility was the recent hard- 
surfacing of the main east-west runway. It 
is anticipated that additional improvements 
will be made as the need dictates. 

Tonia’s largest industry is the Ionia Manu- 
facturing Co., a division of the Mitchell-Bent- 
ley Corp. This concern is the largest in- 
dependent producer of station wagon bodies 
in the world. They custom produce special 
bodies, make automative stampings and 
trim, produce specific items of metal office 
equipment, and have excellent engineering 
facilities working on many and variéd prod- 
ucts. About 2,000 people are employed by 
the company. 

The Brown Corp. of Ionia, with some 100 
employees, produces metal stampings and 
fabrications for automotive parts. 

The Peschke Packing Co. produces and 
distributes an outstanding line of processed 
meat items, while the Runciman Milling Co., 
is noted for the fine quality of flour and other 
allied items it manufactures in its modern 
plant. 

Other important names on the industrial 
roll of the community include Ionia Bot- 
tling Co., Specialty Block Co., Clore & Co., 
Grand Valley Chair Co., Ash, Inc., Ionia Con- 
crete Products, Trojan Athletic Wear Co., 
Ionia Tool & Die, and American Venetian 
Blind Manufacturing Co. 

Tonia is blessed with four beautiful parks 
suitable for reunions and family recreation. 
Allen Williams, former highway engineer was 
the originator of the idea of the natural 
park development of Bertha Brock Park, 
located 3 miles west of the city. The park 
consists of 237 acres of hills, valleys and 
beautiful scenery. It has 40 scenic areas 
for picnic tables which will seat 8 to 135 
people to a location for a total seating 
capacity of 1,700. 

An artificial lake is being developed in 
the park which will provide ice skating, swim- 
ming, and help enhance the natural recrea- 
tional benefits. 

Adjacent to the park, supervised and 
maintained by The Ionia County Hunting & 
Fishing Club, are several added attractions. 
A modern lodge located on a hill overlooking 
the park, is capable of accommodating up- 
ward of 200 people at a time. There is a 
target practice range in the basement of the 
lodge, an archery range on the grounds, and 
a long toboggan run. 

Ionia has an excellent radio station, WION, 
@& very good daily and a widely circulated 
weekly paper—which is rather unusual for 
a city of its size. The development of park- 
ing sites in the downtown area through 
property purchases has had the active inter- 
est and support of the city officials. Many 
new parking lots Have been opened. 

South Ionia, a suburban area developed 
in recent years, is an attractive little village 
with about 15 business places and scores of 
new homes. “Service With Satisfaction,” 
seems to be the motto of the neighborly 
community. 

Ionia has set aside hundreds of acres of 
choice sites for new industry and is ready 
to assist anyone seeking a new location. 
Contact may be made with the Ionia Eco- 
nomic Development Commission or the 
chamber of commerce, both of which are 
active organizations designed to help im- 
prove the economic growth and well-being 
of the community. 

A very cooperative relationship exists be- 
tween Ionia’s management and labor, which 
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signifies that both parties have benefited 
from communications, industrial relations 
programs and a general understanding of the 
benefits of teamwork. 

Ionia has a new 75-bed hospital, modern 
in every detail, which answers well, the needs 
of the county. The hospital also provides 
employment for about 130 people. 

The civic-minded people of Ionia are dedi- 
cated to the constant improvement of the 
city. This is evidenced by the fact that well 
over 80 percent of Ionia homes are owner- 
occupied, and by the many building im- 
provements which make Ionia’s business and 
residential areas among the most attractive 
to be found. 

Ionia is a friendly city, perhaps because 
of its 47 civic clubs and fraternal organiza- 
tions, which function for the benefit of all. 





Law of the Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have ap- 
peared in the well of this House on 
numerous occasions to point out the 
threat to American fishermen of a pro- 
posal to be discussed at the second United 
Nations-sponsored Conference on the 
Law of the Sea to be held March 17, 
1960, in Geneva. 

Here is an Associated Press dispatch 
from Canada which appeared recently in 
many newspapers in this country. It 
tells the story of what the Canadians 
have in mind. 

The Pacific coast fishing industry has a 
right to expect that our American delega- 
tion will not support any international 
agreement which would deprive Amer- 
icans of long-established rights. 

This newspaper story appeared in the 
Seattle Times: 


CanaDA Hopes To Enp US. FIsHInc RIGHTs— 
Says CABINET MEMBER 


Orrawa, March 4.—Canada is pushing for 
a territorial-limit proposal whick would de- 
prive the United States of its historic se 
rights off the Canadian coasts, External Af- 
fairs Minister Howard Green said yesterday. 

Green told the Commons External Affairs 
Committee he is hopeful the plan will be 
approved at the Conference on Law of the 
Sea, opening in Geneva about 2 weeks. 

The Canadian proposal calls for a 6-mile 
territorial limit, plus another 6 miles for 
exclusive fishing rights for the coastal state. 

Green said that if this proposal is adopted, 
historic fishing rights enjoyed by the United 
States and some other countries will be wiped 
out. 

Green said the chances for success of the 
Canadian proposal depend on the willing- 
ness of the countries concerned to be flexible 
and move toward compromise. 

If inflexible positions are taken, the pros- 
pects for success will be considerably re- 
duced. 

The minister added that, if agreement can- 
not be reached now, it probably will be @ 
long time before another attempt can be 
made. This would mean chaos, he said. 

Green said there has been no indication of 
support from Britain, which has been ignor- 
ing Iceland’s unilateral claim to a 12-mile 
fishing limit. 
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Santa Fe Springs, Calif., All America 
City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, this 
Saturday, March 12, 1960, the city of 
Santa Fe Springs, Calif., will receive the 
All America City Award. I am extremely 
proud to be able to represent in the Con- 
gress of the United States such a pro- 
gressive and modern community as 
Santa Fe Springs. 

I wish to congratulate all of the offi- 
cials and citizens of this fine city. It is 
very seldom such a young city is chosen 
to receive such a significant award. I 
believe the citizens of Santa Fe Springs 
richly deserve all of the praise and rec- 
ognition they are receiving. I am sure 
the citizens of Santa Fe Springs feel the 
many hours of work and the many sac- 
rifices that went into making this proj- 
ect a reality have now been justified. 

The All America City Award is to be 
presented to the city of Santa Fe 
Springs, Calif., by the National Munici- 
pal League and Look magazine. The 
awards are given each year to 11 US. 
cities selected by a jury of distinguished 
citizens and experts on Government im- 
panelled by the league. Santa Fe 
Springs is the youngest city to receive 
this coveted recognition in the 11 years 
the awards have been made. Santa Fe 
Springs is just 24% years old. 

Dr. George H. Gallup, director of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 
who served as jury foreman of the dis- 
tinguished award jury, said: 

Santa Fe Springs’ award was based on its 
efficiency in government and progressive city 
administration accomplished through alert 
continuing citizen participation. 


Four students from Santa Fe Springs 
high schools, accompanied by a local del- 
egation, made the presentation of the 
city’s history to the All America City jury 
in Springfield, Mass., last November. 
Taking part in the oral presentation to 
the judges were Steve Dickinson, Bar- 
ney Martinez, and Kathleen Burton of 
Santa Fe High School, and Penny Yapelli 
of St. Paul High School. It was the first 
time in the history of the National 
Municipal League that youth had taken 
part in the All America City competition. 

Just under 100 cities were considered. 
Their entries were screened by a com- 
mittee of experts in community and 
government affairs. The field was nar- 
rowed to 22 finalists, who then presented 
their cases orally to the jury of experts, 
headed by .Dr. Gallup. Santa Fe 
Springs, Calif., the youngest city ever 
to be selected, was chosen from the 
finalists to receive this outstanding 
honor. 

I include herewith articles from the 
Santa Fe Springs Independent and the 
Los Angeles Examiner. Also an expert 
from the Look magazine story reporting 
on the award to this All America City— 
Santa Fe Springs, Calif.: 
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[From the Santa Fe Springs Independent] 
Crvic Parrictrration Srew Kerr fro Vicrorr 


Santa Fe Springs is an All America City. 

The announcement came this week from 
Dr. George Gallup, who was chairman of the 
All America Cities Award jury. Only other 
California city to win the award is Vallejo. 

Other western cities honored as 1 of 11 
All America Cities for 1960 are Lamar, Colo., 
and Seattle, Wash. About 100 cities com- 
peted in this year’s contest, sponsored by the 
National Municipal League and Look maga- 
zine. 

According to Look magazine, the 11 cities 
were chosen on the basis of citizen action 
in pressing for needed improvements and 
backing major community programs. 

FOUR STUDENTS 


The winning cities will be described in the 
March 1 issue of Look, which will be on 
the newstands February 16. This 21,-year- 
old community is the youngest ever to be 
honored in the annual competition. 

Four students from Santa Fe Springs high 
schools, accompanied by a local delegation, 
made the presentation of the city’s history 
to the All America City jury in Springfield, 
Mass., last Noventber. 

Taking part in the 10-minute oral presen- 
tation to the judges were Steve Dickinson, 
Barney Martinez, and Kathleen Burton, of 
Santa Fe High School, and Penny Yapelii, 
of St. Paul High. 

OTHER WINNERS 

It was the first time in the history of the 
National Municipal League that youth had 
taken part in the All America City compe- 
tition. 

Announcement of Santa Fe Springs’ 
achievement will also be published in the 
National Civic Review and Western Cities 
magazine, Other cities named “All America” 
were Alton, Ill,, De Soto, Mo., East St. Louis, 
Ill., Fargo, N. Dak., Norfolk, Va., San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, and Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Aside from the presentation by the young- 
sters, observers feel that the role played by 
Santa Fe Springs residents in community 
projects helped most to bring home the 
award. Highlighted in the presentation were 
the many citizen committees which have 
advised on important civic projects. 

DEFRAY COSTS 

The presentation, prepared by Santa Fe 
High journalism advisor Ted Snyder, admin- 
istrative assistant Darrell Essex, and City 
Manager Meno Wilhelms, also pointed out 
the tireless efforts of citizens toward incor- 
poration and the lessening of the tax burden 
by the creation of a municipal fire depart- 
ment, 
~ Numerous citizens and youth groups par- 
ticipated in fund-raising events to help de- 
fray the costs of sending the youthful dele- 
gation to Springfield. 

Special civic events to celebrate the accom- 
plishment for Santa Fe Springs are expected 
to be announced later. 

One of the first will be this Friday morn- 
ing at 9 am., when the entire community 
is invited to attend the first official raising 
of the All America City flag at Santa Fe 
High School, 


[From the Los Angeles Examiner ] 
Santa Pe SPrRincs “ALL-AMERICAN” 

Santa Fe Springs, 15 miles southeast of Los 
Angeles, one of the youngest cities in the 
Nation, yesterday was one of the 11 cities in 
the United States chosen for the All Amer- 
ica City Award. 

The All America City Award, considered 
the highest honor that can be achieved by 
communities of the Nation, was established 
in 1949 by the National Municipal 

The awards are conferred on the basis of 
outstanding civic achievements. brought 
about by the concerted efforts of the citizens. 
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Yesterday, in the Detroit Room of the 
William. J. 


“Santa Fe Springs award was based on its. 


efficiency in government and progressive city 
administration through alert 
continuing citizen participation.” 

Santa Fe Springs was incorporated in 1957, 
and has a population of more than 15,000. 

The other 10 cities honored were Alton and 
East St. Louis, Ill; De Soto, Mo.; Fargo, 
N. Dak.; Lamar, Colo.; Norfolk, Va.; Vallejo, 
Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Winston-Salem, N.C., 
and San Juan, P.R. . 

Among the 11 cities receiving honorable 
mention were Baldwin Park and Burbank, 
Calif. 


[From Look magazine] 


Mayors, city managers and other local offi- 
cials sometimes make the. presentations, but 
the task is often performed by volunteers who 
know the story of their city. This year, a 
group of high school boys and girls made the 
presentation in behalf of Santa Fe Springs, 
Calif. 

A variety of accomplishments accounted 
for this year’s winning cities. Some reflected 
continued citizen revolt against local crime, 
vice, and political corruption. Contest offi- 
cials note, however, that most new kinds of 
civic action stem from the country’s explo- 
sive population growth. 

The new trend in civic action appears to 
fall into five areas (combined in some com- 
munities into a single long none wean? 

1. Modernization: The new programs in 
volve ingenious plans for traffic, new housing, 
and new industrial parks. Many projects in 
older cities aim at revitalizing the downtown 
sections to protect valuable tax-producing 
properties threatened by population shifts to 
the suburbs, 

2. Slum clearance: The cultural and eco- 
nomic boundaries of most of our sprawling 
cities have spread far beyond their old po- 
litical boundaries. People are facing up to 
the fact that the slums left behind have 
health hazards that involve the entire region, 
rather than a small local area. As a result, 
decaying acres of blighted homes are being 
eliminated with the help of citizens in the 
suburbs, as well as with Federal support. 

3. Efficiency:.The redtape and needless, 
overlapping costs of the good old way of doing 
things are being seriously challenged. . It is 
tough to change political traditions, but the 
case histories show citizens are learning that 
tax waste at city hall comes out of their own 
pockets. 

4. Annexation: The number of cities an- 
nexing their neighboring areas indicates that 
residents have been sold on the idea that 
larger communities with better administra- 
tions can provide more public service for less 
money. 

5. Outside guidance: Many small commu- 
nities have learned they are not alone in 
their efforts. For most major and . many 
minor civic improvements, they can look to 
outside private and Government agencies to 
help bring dramatic and exciting changes to 
their own doorsteps. 

The stories of what this year’s winning 
cities did to win their wards begin below. 


SANTA FE SPRINGS, CALIF. 


Salesmen told prospective home buyers 
that the new tracts near the oil-rich fields 
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15 miles east of Los Angeles were part of 
communities nearby. But when the new 
owners moved in, they ae almeperenel 
truth. The houses were on 
land, without street lights, services, schools 
or identity. No one could help the home- 
owners but themselves. First, they organized 
a homeowners association. Then they spread 
word of what had to be done—over their 
fences and through their own newspaper. 
street lights went on, the streets 
swept, and schools, parks and a post 
all materialized. So intense was civic 
that 1 in 10 families helped in a 
leading to a recommendation for coun- 
cil-manager government, then campaigned 
vigorously to put it over at election time, by 
@ margin of 4 to 1. 
MEMBERS OF THE JURY THAT SELECTED THE ALL 
AMERICA CITIES 

Dr. George H. Gallup, Princeton, N.J., di- 
rector, American Institute of Public Opinion, 
foreman. 

Miss Grace B. Daniels, Kingston, Pa., presi- 
dent, National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. 

Dr. Anna L. Rose Hawkes, Washington, 

.C., president, American Association of 
University Women. 

Harry J. Krusz, Lincoin, Nebr., president, 

Krusz & Co. 

Mark S. Matthews, Greenwich, Conn., for- 
mer president, U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Willard V. Merrihue, New York, manager, 
Community and Business Relations, General 
Electric Co. 

Vernon C. Myers, New York, publisher, Look 
magazine. 

James M. Osborn, New Haven, Conn., Yale 
University. 

Mrs. Robert J. Phillips, Washington, D.C., 
president, League of Women Voters of the 
United States. 

Henry Toy, Jr., New York, president, Na- 
tional Citizens Ceuncil for Better Schools. 

Donald H. Webster, Seattle, Wash., director, 
Bureau of Governmental Research and Serv- 
ices, University of Washington. 

Arnold S. Zander, Washington, D.C., presi- 
dent, American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO. 


Unfair Imports Ruin Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, our farmers are being ruined 
by imports from slave labor, foreign 
countries. The following farm resolu- 
tions tell the tragic story: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY AMERICAN NATIONAL 
CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO., 
JANUARY 27-30, 1960 

RESOLUTION NO. 7-—-MEAT IMPORTS 


Whereas we feel the unwarranted decline 
in the price of slaughter cattle has been 
caused by the increased importation of 
cheaply produced foreign meat, and that 
this low price of cattle has resulted in great 
numbers of breeding cows and heifers that 
would normally go to slaughter being held 
on ranches and farms, further increasing the 
surplus of cattle; and 

Whereas owing to the increased cost of 
domestic processing and retailing, this price 
reduction has not materially reduced the 
price of beef to the consumer; and 
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Whereas beef producers have consistently 
opposed Government subsidies: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That this association request the 
Congress and the administration to grant 
our industry relief by enacting equitable 
and realistic quotas on importation of all 
foreign livestock, meat, and meat products, 
and, specifically, by setting quotas that cur- 
tail the import of below-second-grade meats 
which at the present time are unrestricted as 
to volume. 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY VEGETABLE GROWERS 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, ATLANTIC CITY, 

N.J., DECEMBER 1959 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A healthy exchange of goods and services 
between nations is highly desirable and is 
beneficial economically and politically to the 
nations involved. We believe that an active 
foreign trade, based on the principles of free 
enterprise, should be encouraged, but with 
due regard to the protection of our own na- 
tional interests. We would look with con- 
cern on any legislative or administrative ac- 
tion which would tend to increase import 
competition with domestic perishables. 

We look with suspicion on any transfer of 
authority over import regulations and tariffs, 
by membership in any supranational organ- 
ization such as the General Agreement on 
Tariff and Trade and the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. We object to the con- 
stant interference of the Department of State 
in foreign trade matters. We believe that 
regulation of our foreign commerce is the 
constitutional obligation of the legislative 
branch of the Government, and we, therefore, 
favor exclusion of any executive department, 
including the President, from regulatory au- 
thority in the field of foreign trade. 

Specifically, we favor return from the Pres- 
ident to Congress of the obligation to ap- 
prove or disapprove all recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission made under the es- 
cape clause of the Trade Agreements Act. 
We recommend that the Congress establish 
explicit guidelines to govern decisions of the 
Tariff Commission with respect to import 
quetas, and that such decisions of the Tariff 
Commission on import quotas shall be final 
and operative unless disapproved by Con- 
gress. 

From 1960 PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL WOOL- 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION AS ADOPTED BY THE 
95TH ANNUAL CONVENTION JANUARY 24-27, 
1960, San ANTONIO, TEX. 


TARIFFS 


The National Woolgrowers Association be- 
lieves that it is time for our Government to 
make a searching reexamination of its tariff 
policy. We urge Congress to reassert its 
constitutional right to set and control tariff 
policies. 

The matter of adequate tariff protection 
on imports of raw wool and wool manufac- 
tures and of lamb and mutton has been of 
vital importance to the sheep raiser since 
the early years of this country. It is neces- 
sary for the very existence of our industry. 
For this reason we vigorously oppose any 
efforts to reduce or disrupt our tariff system. 

This is the reason that we have always 
opposed the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act and still oppose it. We deplore its ex- 
tension to June, 1962 and hope that it will 
be allowed to expire at the end of this period. 

We advocate that the authority of the 
Tariff Commission be strengthened and that 
its recommendations for protection of do- 
mestic industries be transmitted directly to 
Congress for its consideration and action. 

We urge that the escape clause procedure 
be clarified so that import quotas can be 
readily applied. 

In this direction, we strongly urge con- 
tinued implementation of the Geneva Res- 
ervation with greater utilization of its po- 
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tential to accord the protection so vitally 
needed by all segments of the American wool 
economy. 

We are still opposed to U.S. membership 
in the Organization for Trade Cooperation 
and the participation of the United States 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

We commend the Nationwide Committee 
on Import-Export Policy and its chairman, 
Mr. O. R. Strackbein, and the Trade Relations 
Council of the United States for their vig- 
orous opposition to the lowering of tariffs. 
We request their continued activity on our 
behalf in connection with our historic stand 
on tariff matters. 


Last Commanding Officer of the Scotia 
Naval Supply Depot, Scotia, N.Y.— 
Capt. Harold E. Cole, Supply Corps, 
U.S. Navy, a Great Sailor Dies in the 
Service of His Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow high on a hillin Arlington Ceme- 
tery there will be laid to rest the last 
mortal remains of one of the finest naval 
officers I have ever had the privilege of 
knowing and one of my close and warm 
friends, Capt. Harold E. Cole, Supply 
Corps, U.S. Navy. 

Captain Cole passed away suddenly 
last Saturday while attending classes at 
the Albany Teachers College in Albany, 
N.Y. At the time of his death he was 
site administrator of the Navy machine 
tool program being conducted at the 
General Services Administration Depot 
in Scotia, N.Y. Until last December 31, 
Captain Cole was the commanding officer 
of the U.S. Naval Supply Depot at Scotia, 
a post in which he had served with great 
distinction since July of 1956. Prior to 
coming to Scotia, Captain Cole had grad- 
uated from the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, the Naval and Finance Supply 
School at Philadelphia, and the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion in Cambridge. He served with dis- 
tinction with the Asiatic Fleet prior to 
World War II and occupied a number of 
major staff assignments both at sea and 
ashore during World War II. Imme- 
diately before coming to Scotia he was 
comptroller for the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service in Washington. 

To Captain Cole fell the difficult and 
unhappy assignment of presiding over 
the Navy’s major installation in the 
Schenectady area during its disestablish- 
ment. During the time of his tenure the 
Navy gradually reduced its complement 
at Scotia, and from time to time rumors 
of even greater reductions circulated 
prominently throughout the area. Dur- 
ing this whole trying period, Captain Cole 
not only represented the Navy in the 
Scotia-Schenectady area with great dis- 
tinction and ability but was tireless in his- 
efforts to see that those in charge of ar- 
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rangements in Washington were fully 
apprised of the situation in Schenectady 
before making their decisions involving 
base disestablishment. Like every good 
commander, he had the welfare of his 
subordinates close to his heart. 

In spite of all his tireless efforts in 
defense of the interests of our area and 
of the hundreds of loyal civilian person- 
nel who were privileged to serve under 
him in Scotia in one of the finest activi- 
ties which it has been my privilege to see 
in any Government department, Captain 
, Cole had to watch the Navy go ahead 
with its decision and in December of 
1959 he officially brought the Scotia Navy 
Depot to a close. 

This action was not only a tragedy 
for the community and a blow to Captain 
Cole in his professional capacity, it also 
represented a serious personal blow as 
well. His ship sunk from under him, 
Captain Cole was obliged to look forward 
at the end of the current fiscal year to 
retirement from active naval service at 
the age of 49, with two young children 
left to educate. However, the personal 
blow which Captain Cole sustained was 
something he never spoke about, even to 
his closest friends: Having fought hard 
and courageously in the highest tradi- 
tions of the Navy to preserve the jobs of 
the men and women under him, he went 
to work quietly without complaint to pre- 
pare for the difficult adjustment to ci- 
vilian life which faced him and his 
family. In fact, with characteristic vigor 
end determination, he was at school 
early on a Saturday working, taking a 
special course of training in preparation 
for the inpending return to civilian life 
when he passed away. He hadn’t given 
up the ship. He had only just begun 
to fight. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to pay my deep respects to Capt. 
Harold E. Cole for the outstanding job 
which he did for the Navy and for our 
community. I have never known a naval 
officer who did more for a community 
or for the men and women under his 
command than was done by Captain 
Cole. 

Our Navy exists to fight, of course, and 
this is her.first responsibility. But no 
military force can ever be effective in a 
democracy unless it has the understand- 
ing and sympathetic support of men and 
women in villages and cities and commu- 
nities all across our land. For this rea- 
son the individual who embodies the 
Navy or any of our armed services 
in a particular community bears a very 
heavy responsibility. I am frank to say 
that I believe Captain Cole discharged 
this responsibility with a distinction and 
with a spirit of dedication that were far 
above and beyond the call of duty. 

His sudden and untimely passing from 
our local scene also raises in my mind, 
Mr. Speaker, another matter. As a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services I find it increasingly difficult 
to understand why our military services 
cannot make the fullest possible use of 
the abilities of the able officers who have 
selected the Navy as their career while 
they are still vigorously capable of serv- 
ing and still possess their full capabili- 
ties. Why should it be that our military 
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services can tell a man who has de- 
voted the best years of his life to his 
country that his professional career is 
at an end and require that he should 
go out ‘and start another one from 
scratch at an age when his family 
responsibilities are heaviest, as were 
Captain Cole’s, and when men of his 
own age group are only just begin- 
ning to establish themselves in greater 
positions of leadership and responsi- 
bility in other professional fields in- 
stead of taking down their shingles. 
Surely this is one of the greatest 
challenges which our military services 
face. today. I for one believe they 
must meet this challenge promptly if 
we are to continue to attract to the 
career military service, men of the 
ability and devotion of Harold E. Cole. 

I know the people of Scotia and 
Schenectady and the whole 32d district 
will join with me in expressing to Mrs. 
Cole and to her two fine sons our deepest 
sympathy in the loss of a wonderful 
husband and a devoted father. 

Home is the hunter 


Home from the hill 
And the sailor home from the sea. 





New Farm Legislation Needed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a wheat 
farmer from Reardon, Wash., on a trip 
to Phoenix, Ariz., has taken the trouble 
to write me his views on price supports 
and to endorse my bill to repeal farm 
subsidies. I include his letter and ex- 
cerpts from other communications to 
show the widespread opinion in favor 
of ending the present agricultural pro- 
gram: 

Hon. Mr. PE.tuy, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I farm a section of wheatland 
in Spokane and Lincoln Counties, Wash. I 
endorse the idea of repealing the entire farm 
support program as the morning Phoenix 
paper of February 11 states would be accom- 
plished in a bill introduced by you. On 
February 19 the same paper stated that Sec- 
retary Benson submitted a farm bill that 
would greatly reduce price supports and free 
wheat farmers to produce as much wheat as 
they want. 

I feel that accepting acreage control as 
the price of security price supports was like 
trading a birthright for a mess of pottage. 
If a farmer was entitled to a parity income, 
he certainly did not receive it when he was 
compelled to reduce his wheat acreage 36.2 
percent (the Spokane County figure for the 
1959 crop) even though he had received 90 
percent of parity price support—.9 x .638= 
57.42 percent, If the support is at 75 per- 
cent of parity the figures are .75x 638= 
47.85 percent. I believe the farmers in the 
areas best adapted to wheat would have had 
a higher income if there had never been a 
farm program. In the absence of a high 
guaranteed price, wheat acreage would have 
been reduced in areas where a variety of 
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crops can be grown. Market price is a con- 
stantly acting production ao like the 
governor on an. engine. farm program 
should not violate the veamnigne of competi- 
tive marketing. 

Although economists characterize the de- 
mand for wheat as inelastic, hungry, and 
malfed people would certainly eat wheat if 
they could get it. I believe they would get 
more if the price were set in a free market. 
To the underprivileged the fact that auto- 
mobile output is curtailed when sales fall 
off may be an academic question, but no one 
can explain to a hungry man why the United 
States must reduce the acreage of food crops. 
Even though the economic problems are 
large, we would be headed in the right direc- 
tion again. 

More and more farmers are expressing the 
wish that the entire farm be done 
away with. They realize that at a high cost 
to the Government, they have received no 
real benefit. It would be better to seek to 
reduce Government subsidies td other seg- 
ments of the economy than to seek subsi- 
dies for farmers under @ program that does 
not really help them. 

I am sure there is strong underlying sup- 
port among farmers throughout the Nation 
for plans that would abolish production con- 
trols 


Yours truly. 
Other comments on the farm program 
are: 


I suggest this solution to the farm support 
scandal, At this session of Congress a law 
be passed with the following points: - 

1. The Federal Government get out of 
the farming business completely and imm-di- 
ately. No price supports at all, no soil banks, 
no acreage allotments, and no buying of 
surpluses. 


Would suggest that if the parity program 
cannot be reduced then that all forms of 
marketing should be put on a parity pro- 
gram. Such as coal mining, auto manufac- 
turing, production of television sets, fisheries, 
shipbuilding, etc., and so on ad nauseum. 
Parity programs on manufactured products 
would be ridiculous and probably financially 
impossible, but deserves exactly the same 
consideration as the farm parity program. 

The apportionment. of 20 percent of the 
national budget to agricultural supports is 
indicative of the disproportionate political 
influence which agriculture is able to wield. 
The principle of parity embodied in price- 
support programs was designed as a short- 
term answer to a long-term problem to 
artificially stimulate production. These two 
elements reflect basic reasons for opposition 
to any continued geten-eempeth peg om 


It would seem to me me if we ever plan to 
cure some of our farm problems we must 
begin to let them start operating on a sup- 
ply and demand basis, not a subsidy. 

I want to express approval of your 
stand and proposed bill for repeal of farm 
support prices as mentioned a few days ago 
in the local papers. I suppose it will en- 
counter a lot of opposition in this election 
year from Members who are interested in 
votes rather than commonsense and econ- 
omy, but I’m glad you are taking the initia- 
tive in an effort to undo what seems to me 
at this late present date to be a wholly un- 
justified and indefensible subsidy of ineffi- 
ciency and waste. 

Personally I think the price supports 
should be completely abolished. Twenty 
years ago when price supports were put into 
effect I thought that it was the only good 
thing that the Roosevelt administration 
sponsored in all of the years it was in power, 
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Is Political Leadership Inconsistent With 
Good Government? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, in June 
1959, a Pottsville, Pa., newspaper re- 
porter issued a report to the fund for the 
Republic called “The Art of Govern- 
ment,” which purports to cover reform 
and organization politics in the city of 
Philadelphia. ‘The basic thesis of this 
report is that a political organization 
which becomes successful because of a 
good government program will eventu- 
ally abandon or avoid the foundation 
upon which it was built and move into 
an area where it will operate in a cor- 
rupt or improper manner. 

James Reichley, the reporter, attacks 
the successful Philadelphia Democratic 
organization and its leader, Congress- 
man WILLIAM J. GREEN, Jk. He impugns 
the character of the Congressman and 
a& number of leading ward leaders of the 
city. On Sunday, February 21, 1960, a 
panel discussion was held in Congress- 
man GREEN’s district in northeast Phila- 
delphia on the topic “Will Reform Last 
in Philadelphia?” 

The participants were James Reichley, 
the author, W. Thatcher Longstreth, a 
leading Philadelphia Repubiican and 
former candidate for mayor, and Con- 
gressman GREEN, the Philadelphia Dem- 
ocratic city chairman. 

The author presented an argument in 
favor of his report. The Republican 
speaker supported the author’s basic 
thesis that efficient and successful po- 
litical organizations end up in politically 
corrupt activities and poor government. 
The city chairman of the Democratic 
Party denied that he was interviewed by 
the author, charged that the report had 
79 misstatements and inaccuracies and 
that the work was mainly fictional and 
based upon pure fantasy. ; 

The danger of such prejudiced attacks, 
which have been made and can be made 
again, against any Member of Congress 
who is a political leader, is that the pub- 
lisher frequently gives permission to re- 
print to other publications. In Phila- 
delphia, the Greater Philadelphia maga- 
zine announced that it would reprint the 
Reichley report in full and agreed to 
print at the same time Congressman 
GREEN’s answer to the report, so that 
all people could read beth accounts and 
form an independent judgment. 

The Times newspapers cover the 
Greater Northeast Philadelphia. They 
are independent newspapers, serving the 
Fifth Congressional District, where Rep- 
resentative Wi.t1am J. GREEN, Jr., is 
campaigning for Democratic nomination 
for an eighth term in the House. 

The following Times newspaper edf- 
torial, which should be read by all Mem- 
bers, raises the question whether the his- 

tory of some corrupt political organiza- 
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tions makes it inevitable that a success- 
ful city political organization in this day 
and age must follow in the same foot- 
steps. Will a successful political organ- 
ization, built on good government poli- 
cies, eventually abandon them? 
The editorial follows: 
Dogs GREEN Fit THE Po.riricaL Boss SYMBou? 


Too many people use symbols to simplify 
their thinking on every subject from little 
boys to political bosses. 

If a symbolizer talks with Mr. B., and Mr. 
B. says he has a 6-year-old son, the stock 
image of a 6-year-old boy pops into the sym- 
bolizer’s mind. He knows 6-year-old boys 
are always lively, mischievous, loud, hard 
to manage, and untidy. 

When someone mentions political boss, the 
symbol pops instantly to mind. A political 
boss is always ruthless, unethical, grasping 
and undemocratic. 

Such is the reaction in the minds of many 
Philadelphians when anyone mentions BILL 
GREEN. 

GreEN is the boss of the Democratic Party. 
Right? Thus he is a political boss. Right? 


ANYONE KNOWS 


If he is a political boss, they figure he must 
be ruthless, unethical, grasping and undemo- 
cratic. Anyone knows, they say, that all po- 
litical bosses always have been and always 
will be ruthless, unethical, grasping, and 
undemocratic. 

We have heard many such descriptions of 
GREEN in recent years. We can honestly say 
that none of these critics who talked with us 
substantiated their comments beyond some 
vague reference to deals, the inevitable men- 
tion of Tobyhanna and the final weak de- 
fense: “I dont’ have anything solid to go on, 
but I know I’m right.” 

One of the sharpest recent attacks on po- 
litical machines in general and GREEN’s ma- 
chine in particular is contained in a 125- 
page book, “The Art of Government,” by 
James Reichley, a Pottsville reporter. Pub- 
lished by the Fund for the Republic, it covers 
the politico-governmental picture in Phila- 
delphia. 

The other night Reichley’s book was the 
subject -! discussion by a three-man panel 
at the Northeast Neighborhood Center. In 
addition to Reichley, the panel members in- 
cluded Congressman GREEN and W. Thatcher 
Longstreth, who was the unsuccessful Re- 
publican candidate for mayor in 1957. 

Reichley said a few nice things about the 
local “machine,” but was principally con- 
cerned with condemning it. Longstreth 
threw a few logs on Reichley’s fire. And 
Green said the book is shot through with 
lies, inaccuracies, distortions. 

CONDENSED VERSION 


We at the Times haven't had the privilege 
of reading the entire report. We’ye only 
been able to get hold of a condensed version. 

At this point, we are of the opinion that 
Reichiey let a number of wise-sounding 
Philadelphians slip him symbol interpreta- 
tions of local politics instead of hard facts. 
And after he had collected a number of such 
symbol-statements he weaved them together 
into one big symbol statement, upon which 
he set the lofty title “The Art of Govern- 
ment.” 

Unless Reichley can furnish us a lot more 
facts, we're going to have to disagree with his 
crief sweeping symbols about Green and his 
party. 

We'll stick with these few conclusions for 
the timebeing: The Democratic machine is 
efficiently run by Green; it is likely to take 
over completely from the reformers when 
Dilworth steps out; its approach to gov- 
ernment at that point is not likely to be 
idealistic, but is likely to provide good gov- 
ernment. 
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HINTED COMPARISON 


We will not accept even the minted com- 
parison of Green and his machine with Bos- 
ton’s late Curley and his machine or Louis- 
iana’s late Huey Long and his machine. 

Maybe someday GREEN will slap the Times 
down in typical political boss style. But un- 
til some solid anti-Green facts are forth- 
coming, we’ll stick with our conclusion that 
he’s an intelligent politician who is proving 
that a political machine can be run efficiently 
without losing its ideals. 

Though historians might look back on 
GREEN as just another machine boss, we 
think it’s more likely they will credit him 
with finding the formula for combining 
political efficiency with sound city govern- 
ment. 





The Crisis on the Commuter Railroads— 
No. 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
several weeks I have inserted a series of 
articles and other matter in the Recorp 
to familiarize the Congress with the se- 
rious deterioration of our Nation’s rail | 
commuter services and to point up the 
need for Federal help. 

After investigation into a number of 
accidents on the New Haven Railroad, 
which serves the district I represent, I 
learned that failure or breakage of some 
parts of train running gear was re- 
sponsible for some accidents. But I also 
discovered that the running gear, which 
includes axles, wheels, brakes, and other 
such apparatus, is not included among 
train equipment which must be inspected 
and approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

I introduced legislation to require ex- 
tension of ICC responsibility to include 
the running gear. 

Scrutiny of financial operations of the 
same railroad, as outlined in annual re- 
ports to the ICC, disclosed the need for 
financial assistance and I have intro- 
duced legislation to provide long-term, 
low-cost loans for purchase and main- 
tenance of commuter and mass transit 
system facilities and equipment. 

Incidents of the past weekend serve to 
emphasize the urgent need for. legisla- 
tion, such as I have introduced, to cope 
with the crisis on the New Haven Rail- 
road and other commuter lines. 

On Saturday, a derailment occurred on 
the railroad because of what a railroad 
official described as a broken axle caused 
by a burned out journal. The accident 
left only two tracks open and a bottle- 
neck resulted because the accident had 
occurred along a portion of tracks used 
by the New York Central system as well 
as the New Haven Railroad. 

How the failure of equipment not cov- 
ered by ICC inspection can jeopardize 
public safety and enormously inconven- 
ience the public is made clear in the fol- 
lowing article published in the Norwalk 
(Conn.) Hour on Monday, March 7, 1960, 
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which I include under permission pre- 

viously granted: 

Nine Hours Tro New YorK; or, Lire ABOARD 
No, 399 


New York.—Here’s the sad saga of ol’ 
399—the Connecticut Cannonball that came 
up a dud, 

Old No. 399 is a New Haven Railroad train. 
On a clear day it makes the 56-mile run 
between Bridgeport, Conn., and Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal in Manhattan in an hour and 
10 minutes. 

Then came Black Saturday—old 399 took 
more than 9 slow and agonizing hours to 
make the 56-mile trip. 

“A nightmare,” cried one cold and weary 
passenger as he staggered into Grand Cen- 
tral early Sunday. Railroad officials were 
speechless. 

The 8-car train carried 300 passen- 
gers. Many missed theater and dinner ap- 
pointments, concerts, or reunions. 

During the trip the heat failed on three 
of the eight cars. A dozen men “abandoned 
ship” in anger at the delay. There was no 
food. 

The slow trip was blamed on a derailment 
of six New Haven Railroad cars in the Bronx. 
Despite that, the ride was a traveling—and 
sometimes stationary—comic opera. If a log 
had been kept, it might have read like this: 

4:20 p.m.: Train leaves Bridgeport. Pas- 
sengers carefree. 

5:30 p.m.: Passes through New Rochelle, 
N.Y. Passengers enjoying scenery, reading. 


WORSE AND MORE OF IT 


5:35 p.m.: Train stops, backs up to New 
Rochelle to take on more passengers. 

6 p.m.: Passes Mount Vernon, N.Y.; last 
of chocolate bars eaten. 

6:20 p.m.: Somewhere between Mount Ver- 
non and New York train stops. “It was 
horrible,” said Mrs, Donald Street, of New 
York City. “The lights went out. There 
was no food, ‘no heat.” 

6:50 p.m.: Passengers anxiously clutching 
theater tickets ask conductor if he could 
back train up so they could disembark and 
transfer to other transportation. He says, 
“No.” Some take off anyway. 

8 p.m.: Passengers tear up theater tickets. 

9 p.m.: A dozen men try to leave train. 
They are pelted by boys with snowballs. 

9:30 p.m.: Hungry passengers stare fixedly 
at a train passing on open track. Train 
has diner—and people eating in same. 

Midnight: Passengers give up. Huddle to- 
gether to stay warm. 

1:30 a.m.: Train creeps into station. “It 
was terrible,” said an executive from Stam- 
ford. 





Amerigo Vespucci (1451-1512) 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, Italy has 
been the home of the arts in all ages, 
but in the 15th century she gave birth 
to two famous sons who became great 
explorers. One of them discovered the 
New World while the other, Amerigo 
Vespucci, baptized it with his name. 

Little is known of this adventurous son 
of a notary public.in Florence whose sole 
ambition seems to have been to sail away 
from home to places barely known, and 
explore new lands. In about 1500 we 
find him entering the services of Don 
Manuel, of Portugal, and organizing sev- 
eral expeditions. It is now known that 
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in about 1502, or 1503, he arrived at a 
Florida shore, and then sailed south to 
the. shores of Brazil. Then the two con- 
tinents of the New World were named 
after him, Amerigo, America. Glory to 
the memory of this great explorer. 





Rubber Footwear Imports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a letter from Mr. W. E. 
Brimer, president of the Tyer Rubber 
Co., Andover, Mass., concerning the 
enormous increase in the importation of 
rubber shoes, overshoes, and rubber- 
soled shoes with fabric uppers, which 
will, of course, reduce substantially do- 
mestic production. 

The letter follows: 

TYER RUBBER Co., 
Andover, Mass., March 1, 1960. 
The Honorable THomas J. LANE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Lane: Since you were apparently 
unable to visit with us at the Hotel Mayflower 
in Washington on February 18, I am taking 
the liberty of enclosing a photostatic copy 
of each of three placards which we displayed 
to our Visitors that evening. 

You will note that the first one shows that 
the total of imported rubber shoes, overshoes, 
and rubber-soled shoes with fabric uppers in 
1959, for the first 11 months, reached the 
alarming percentage of 34.18 of the total 
domestic market, and that this was nearly 
double the percentage imported in 1958 and 
more than five times the percentage of 1957. 
The second picture shows that nearly all of 
the imports were from Japan, and the third 
shows the difference between the wage costs 
in Japan and those in this country. 

Since wage costs represent an unusually 
large percentage of total costs in our type of 
product, it seems obvious that we cannot 
maintain employment in our industry in 
competition with a country paying 20 cents 
per hour for workers against more than $2 
locally. 

We are, as an industry, taking steps to see 
what can be done either through the execu- 
tive department of the Government or 
through legislation to establish some limit 
on the total of imports, and hope that we 
can count on your support. 

We were sorry to miss you at our open 
house and hope to see you on some other 
occasion within the near future. 

Cordially yours, 
TyER RUBBER Co., 
W. E. Brimer, President. 
Rubber footwear imports versus industry 
shipments since 1953-—Rubber, shoes, over- 
shoes, boots, and rubber-soled shoes with 
fabric uppers 


{Thousands of pairs) 

Cal- Total Percent, 

endar | Industry | Imports | shipments,| imports 

year | shipments _| industry to total 

and imports} shipments 

1953____ 73, 364 688 74, 052 0. 93 
1954__.. 73, 835 717 74, 552 i) 
1955... 81, 850 1, 086 936 1, 31 
1956.... 86, 190 2, 334 88, 524 2.64 
1957.... 89, 389 6, 045 95, 434 6. 33 
1958.... 92, 218 19, 474 111, 692 17.44 
1959 1... 91, 945 7, 742 139, 687 34.18 
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Rubber footwear imports by country of 
origin, 11 months, 1959 











{Thousands of pairs] 
Rubber Rubber- 
Country shoes, over- | soled shoes | Total 
, and | with fabric 
uppers 

S Svenddcuaseont 33, 941 0,367 | 43,898 
Hong Kong..........- 473 1, 613 1, 
All others (17).......- 1, 108 ~ 840 1, 948 

Tee sk 35, 522 12,220} 47, 7a 





Average hourly earnings,, including fringe 
benefits, rubber footwear employees, do- 
mestic versus Japanese 

Per hour 

Domestic rubber footwear industry 
(QOCORAE TEU a oe sencineenhanc seen tin $ 

Japanese—all rubber products (March 
TORE) wnat ebirsndinmieninodin te ae 





More About Interest Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I think 


the following exchange of correspond- 
ence will prove of interest to our col- 
leagues. Following is a letter I received 
from the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association and my answer thereto. 
If I receive any answers to my letter I 
will be happy to share the contents 
thereof with our colleagues. 

The letters follow: 

NORTHEASTERN RETAIL 
LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Rochester, N.Y., February 24, 1960. 
Re interest rate on Treasury obligations. 
Hon, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Deak CONGRESSMAN MULTER: On behalf of 
more than 1,200 retail lumber and building 
material dealers who are in New York and 
New England States, we wish to call your 
attention to action taken by these men on 
the important subject of interest rates on 
Treasury obligations. 

This action has been taken after careful 
study and clearly refiects. the attitude of 
these dealers on this matter which is of vital 
consequence to them and the home-buying 
public. ; 

We feel that this is of particular in 
to you because it reflects the considered 
judgment of a substantial number of your 
constituents. 

We invite your attention to the enclosed 
statement of position pertaining to this reso- 
lution on interest rates. 

We hope that you will give this subject 
your personal attention and careful consid- 
eration and that you will take such action 
as is warranted by further developments. 

We shall be glad to have your reaction to 
our views on this subject. 

Sincerely, 





Horace G. Pierce, 
Managing Director, 


A STATEMENT OF PoOSITION—INTEREST RATES 
ADOPTED AT THE 66TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NORTHEASTERN RETAIL LUisERMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION IN New York, JANvARY 26, 
1960 : 
Whereas Congress failed in the Ist session 

of the 86th Congress to remove the 414 -per- 
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cent interest rate ceiling which was imposed 
many years ago and is long outdated because 
of worldwide financial trends on long-term 
Federal bonds. If the ceiling had been re- 
moved the Treasury’s efforts to achieve non- 
inflationary debt — would have 


been strengthened; and 

Whereas short-term Treasury borrowing 
costs have risen to the highest level in sev- 
eral decades, and the ability of the Treasury 
to manage the debt in a manner consistent 
with sound principles of sustaining economic 
growth has been seriously undermined; and 

“Whereas the vital interest of all Americans 
is at stake because excessive reliance on 
short-term financing probably will have 
grave consequences by reducing the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar; and 

Whereas this trend has affected the avail- 
able mortgage funds for house construction 
Because the consequent withdrawal of funds 
from traditional savings institutions such as 
the mutual savings banks and savings and 
loan associations and channeled into short- 
term paper which has seriously threatened 
their ge and thereby their ability to 
furnish the mortgage funds necessary to 
build the new homes America needs: 

Resolved, That we the members of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermens Association 
commend the administration for its position 
in the management of the public debt; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to re- 
move the 444-percent interest rate ceiling to 
give the administration more freedom in 
management of the public debt; and be it 
further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
brought to the attention of the congressional 
Members in the northeastern area urging 
their favorable action on President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 3, 1960. 
Mr. Horace G. PIERCE, 
Managing Director, Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Rochester, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Prerce: Receipt is acknowledged 
with thanks of yours of February 24, 1960, 
with reference to interest rates on Treasury 
obligs ‘ions. 

I regret to advise that it is my opinion 
that you are merely mouthing the statements 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which statements are fallacious and have not 
yet been sustained by the facts. On the 
contrary, every fact of economic and banking 
life indicates that they are wrong. 

It is almost silly for anyone t& argue that 
you will lower the interest rate in the market- 
place by increasing the maximum interest 
that may be paid. Every time that we have 
increased the interest rate on FHA and VA 
mortgages, the rate immediately went to 
the maximum and stayed there. Further- 
more, the interest paid on Government bonds 
fixes the interest rate on ever 

It stands to reason that the interest 
charged on risk loans, whether they be mort- 
gage loans or otherwise, should be higher 
and they always are higher than the in- 
terest rates paid by the U.S. Government 
on its riskless securities. Our Government 
has never defaulted on any of its obligations 
and never will. 

The finest security is U.S. Government ob- 
ligations, requiring no effort on the part of 
the saver or investor but to sit back and to 
cen clip coupons or receive the interest 
checks. 


The pretense that short-term securities are 
inflationary is utter nonsense. They are no 
more inflationary than the E and F bonds 
that are readily cashable at any bank by the 
owner thereof. The mutual savings banks 
and savings and -loan associations of the 
country have upward of 25 percent of their 
resources invested in U.S. Government obli- 
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gations, most of them long-term. They are 
selling now way under par. If we increase 
the interest rate on new issues of long-term 
Government securities by as little as one- 
half percent the value of those outstanding 


‘bonds will fall another 6 points, and if we 


increase the interest rate on the new long- 
term issues by 1 percent those outstanding 
long-term bonds will drop 10 points. None 
of those institutions can stand it: 

If you think that mortgage money is now 
tight, just try to imagine what will happen 
to it when the Government issues long-term 
bonds at 5 percent. Commercial banks are 
paying a maximum of 3 percent on their sav- 
ings accounts, savings banks are paying 4 
and 44% percent, and some savings and loan 
associations are paying as high as 44 per- 
cent. 

You can be sure that the run which was 
experienced a short time ago when our citi- 
zens rushed to buy the last high interest 
rate Government bonds will look like a crawl 
if we give this administration its way and 
let them issue long-term bonds at more than 
4% percent interest. 

There is no better way to dry up the 
mortgage market than to have the Govern- 
ment issue long-term bonds at an interest 
rate close to that being paid in the mortgage 
market. Why maintain and pay for the cost 
of real estate appraisers and employees to 
service mortgages when you can get better 
than the equivalent net return on riskless 
Government securities at the expense of em- 
ploying a coupon clipper? 

Can you think of anything more infla- 
tionary than increasing the cost of Govern- 
ment? The interest on Government obliga- 
tions is the first charge on the cost of Gov- 
ernment. The national debt now stands at 
$290 billion. The President says he is going 
to reduce that by $4 billion. I doubt 
whether he can but let us assume he does. 
That will bring the debt down to $286 bil- 
lion. An increase in the cost of carrying 
that debt of only 1 percent a year is $2,860 
million each and every year of the term of 
the debt. And you urge the Congress to let 
the President do that so he can issue long- 
term bonds that will run from 25 to 30 years? 
Multiply the $2,860 million by the number 
of years he wants the debt to run and you 
will have the total increased cost of carry- 
ing that debt. What could possibly be more 
inflationary? 

Do not overlook the fact that this is not 
new or additional money that the Federal 
Government must borrow in order to carry 
on. This is all refinancing or refunding 
of existing debt. The only new money that 
must be generated for this refinancing will 
be the increased interest, if any. 

There isn’t an economist or financier in 
the country worthy of the name who can 
justify advising a client to refinance with 
long-term obligations an outstanding debt 
during a high interest rate market. The 
only sensible, businesslike thing to do is to 
finance short-term in the high interest rate 
market and when the interest rate drops, 
finance long-term. That has been tradi- 
tional with our Government as well as with 
business and no one can give any valid rea- 
son to do the contrary. 

Incidentally, did you know that in the bill 
reported by the committee there is a pro- 
vision permitting the Treasury Department 
to engage in what is known as “advance 
refunding.” ‘That means that a Government 
bond that has 12 years torun until maturity, 
bearing a 24% percent interest rate, can be 
exchanged by the Treasury for a new 20-year 
bond with a 5 percent interest rate. Justify 
that if youcan. I cannot. 

I will appreciate your circulating a copy 
of this letter among your members with the 
suggestion that they send me their comments 
with reference thereto. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 
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An American’s View of Conditions in 
Korea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, February 
25, 1960, I placed a statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp lamenting the 
tragic death of Chough Pyong-ok, the 
Korean Democratic Party leader who had 
been battling Syngman Rhee for the 
presidency of his nation. 

The Japan Times of Tokyo was among 
the papers reprinting my remarks. An 
American businessman noticed the story 
there while in Asia on a commercial trip. 
This person, who has made annual trips 
to the Far East for the last decade, pos- 
sesses a broad knowledge of the area. 
The death of Chough, and indications of 
American interest in Korea’s plight, in- 
spired him to write me an extremely 
frank letter about conditions under the 
Rhee regime. 

Urging my. colleagues to take special 
notice of the passages that point to wide- 
spread misuse of American aid funds, I 
am placing the text of this letter in the 
Recorp. To protect the writer’s business 
contacts in Korea, naturally I am with- 
holding his name. The letter follows: 

Marcu 1, 1960. 
The Honorable Stewart UDALL, 
Congressman, State of Arizona, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Being in the Far East on a busi- 
ness trip I read with great interest your 
statement in the Japan Times of February 
28, dealing with the coming presidential 
election in Korea. 

I spent last week in Seoul where I was a 
witness to the funeral of the late Chough 
Pyong-ok and I was amazed at the spon- 
taneous demonstrations of the people show- 
ing support of the Democratic Party. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of people lined the 
streets in a silent tribute to this great 
Korean patriot. 

I have been coming to the Far East every 
year for the past 10 years, and for 6 years 
in a row I also have visited Korea in connec- 
tion with my business. I have been able to 
follow the developments in Korea and I am 
appalled by the lack of progress and the 
completely hopeless economic situation un- 
der the present regime. 

Busitfessmen (I am only talking of those 
I consider honest without doubt) and plain 
people today express openly their belief that 
general improvement can only come with a 
change in the Government. 

Mr. Rhee’s dictatorial state, with corrupt 
higher and lesser officials, and with a policy 
of hatred toward Japan, is blocking the de- 
velopment of Korea as a truly democratic 
state. This policy of no trade with Japan 
costs the American taxpayer a lot more 
money than if we would compel Mr. Rhee to 
permit free trade with Japan forthwith. 
Japan would be the cheapest supplier and 
also the best customer which Korea could 
have. 

I would like to state here that I have no 
interest whatsoever in any trading between 
Korea and Japan; however, I do have an 
interest in the tremendous amount of money 
which we Americans are pouring into Korea 
without any chance to discontinue doing 80 
in the foreseeable future. All this because 
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of a man, no doubt a great patriot, too old 
today to understand the changes in the 
world and surrounded by corrupt officials. 

During a speech in Chile on his present 
tour, President Eisenhower stated that Amer- 
ica would never support a dictatorial state. 
May I ask what is Korea? 

I know of factories in my line of business, 
a tannery and a shoe factory, built in Taejon 
about 4 years ago with ICA funds (American 
taxpayers’ money), and to this day neither 
factory has been used. Why? Because of 
corruption, graft, and diversion of funds. 

Under the present Government I fear that 
the people of South Korea are moving closer 
to communism because of the tremendous 
differences between the new rich and the 
terribly poor masses. The present police 
state is a hotbed for breeding hatred and 
mistrust. Unfortunately we Americans are 
partly to blame because we are supporting 
men like Rhee and his friends. 

I do not believe that conditions should be 
attached to any aid program, but in a case 
like Korea where our officials must see every 
day the evidence of graft and corruption 
and a policy of hatred against Japan, I feel 
then we either clean up the situation and 
insist on the establishment of a true demo- 
cratic nation, or we withdraw our aid despite 
the terrible losses in American blood a few 
years back. 

The true friends of America in Korea are 
losing faith in us. We should not let that 
happen. 

I hope that you will forgive my frankness 
but, having followed the conditions over a 
number of years, I believe that I know what 
Iam talking about. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signature withheld.) 





Statement of Congressman Lane on 
Cotton Export Program 
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Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my statement to the 
U.S. Tariff Commission on March 9, 
1960: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN THOMAS J, LANE, 
DEMOCRAT, MASSACHUSETTS, TO THE US. 
TARIFF COMMISSION IN RE SECTION 22 OF 
THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1933, 
AS AMENDED, ON THE UNDUE INTERFERENCE 
WITH THE COTTON ExPoRT PROGRAM OF THE 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, OF ImM- 
PORTED COTTON, TEXTILES, AND TEXTILE 
Propvucts, Marcu 9, 1960 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the Tariff 
Commission, the cotton export subsidy pro- 
gram of the U.S. Government for the bene- 
fit of domestic growers, is indirectly hurting 
the domestic manufacturers who process this 
raw material into cloth and clothing. This 
contradiction may be described as a double- 
standard in textile economics. 

We are paying out a subsidy rate of 8 
cents a pound in cotton and the cotton con- 
tent of cotton products in order to reduce 
the surplus of this commodity in the United 
- States. Foreign manufacturers are buying 
and using this cotton to make textiles that 
are then exported to the United States where 
they undersell American-made textiles. 

The same Government program which fs 
helping the American cottongrower, is dam- 
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aging the American cotton manufacturer. 
Even though we produce more cotton than 
we can use, American textile manufacturers 
have to pay $350 miliion more a year for eot~ 
ton than they would at the world price. 

We want to dispose of our surplus cotton 
abroad, but we don’t want to see it come 
back to the United States in the form of 
cotton cloth or clothing that undersells 
American cotton textiles on the raw material 
differential. 

This is only one competitive disadvantage 
that our manufacturers must contend with. 
The wages and other labor costs of foreign 
manufacturers are one-tenth of one-half of 
American costs. The surge of Japanese im- 
ports through 1955-56 has been held to that 
level by a voluntary quota arrangement with 
the Japanese Government. 

But imports continue to pour in from 
other countries, and especially from India, 
Korea, Formosa, and Pakistan. In 1959, 170 
million square yards of cotton goods were 
imported from Hong Kong; an increase of 
170 percent over 1958. 

New England textile mills have suffered 
from the constant erosion of unfair competi- 
tion and Government indifference to their 
prbolems for many, many years. 

Now that the problem of the textile indus- 
try has become national, affecting all mills 
irrespective of the States in which they are 
located, it is expected that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will not only recognize the danger, 
but take effective action to protect our tex- 
tile industry from the double-barreled attack 
of foreign competition. 

The President has asked the Tariff Com- 
mission to determine if the establishment of 
an import fee equivalent to the export sub- 
sidy on raw cotton to foreign mills, is neces- 
sary to prevent interference with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s cotton export program. 
This is a ‘round-about’ and inadequate way 
to help American textile manufacturers in 
their predicament. A countervailing duty 
to offset ‘two-price cotton’ is a beginning. 
To be effective, it must be implemented by 
overall quotas broken down by categories of 
goods, and comprehensive quotas. 

The whole problem will not be solved un- 
less the Government also applies a formula 
that will protect our manufacturers from the 
low-wage competitive. advantage of foreign 
producers who are undermining our domes- 
tic market. 

The Tariff Commission must face up to the 
fact that the American textile industry needs 
protection from the destructive effects of 
mounting imports. As it considers the con- 
vicing testimony presented by manage- 
ment and labor working together in their 
appeal for a solution to the ruinous com- 
petition of imports, I am confident that it 
will make the necessary recommendations to 
save the American textile economy. 





Dr. Thomas Garrigue Mazaryk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therewith a tribute to an out- 
standing exponent of liberty, Dr. Thomas 
Garrigue Mazaryk. 

March 7 was the 110th anniversary of 
Dr. Mazaryk’s birth in Moravia. He 
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was the first President and founder of 
the Republic of Czechoslovakia, one of 


a great leader and patriot. 
zaryk’s death in 1937, 2 years prior to 
the liquidation of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia by Hitler, prevented his 
witnessing that tragic event and the 
present Communist control of his free- 
dom-loving countrymen. 

Mr. Speaker, I deem it most fitting 
that I add my tribute'to that of my col- 
leagues in the Congress in honoring 
Thomas Masaryk’s memory on the occa- 
sion of his birth, which privilege is 
denied his own unfortunate people liv- 
ing presently under the oppression of 
Communist bondage. 





Granting Atomic Weapons Information 
to France and Other Allies in Best 
U.S. Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. . Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come for the United States to revise 
its policy of withholding atomic energy 
information from its own allies. This 
was recognized by the President in a re- 
cent press conference when he said: 

When the Soviets have the information 
and the know-how to do things, it’s pretty 
hard for me to understand why we don’t 
do something with our allies. 


Under the mic Energy Act, how- 
ever, the President cannot transfer re- 
stricted material and data for use in 
atomic weapons unless a nation “has 
made substantial progress in the devel- 
opment of atomic weapons.” Only Great 
Britain has achieved eligibility under this 
standard. Even the recent explosion by 
France of an atomic device in the Sahara 
has not qualified it to receive the Amer- 
ican know-how and materials which 
would facilitate its attaining an atomic 
capability. 

I believe that in view of the fact that 
the Soviet Union already has atomic 
weapons as powerful as those of the 
United States, it serves no useful purpose 
to continue this prohibition in effect. 
The law under which nuclear weapons 
and information are kept from our allies 
is out of date, especially since General 
de Gaulle exploded the French bomb in 
the Sahara. 

Furthermore, the effect of withhold- 
ing data and material on atomic weapons 
from allies such as France has become 
self-defeating. First, it requires our al- 
lies to spend millions and millions of 
dollars in duplicating work which we 
have already done—money better spent 
for raising their standard of living and 
for defense purposes. 

Second, it makes it necessary for our 
allies to conduct nuclear tests explo- 
sions, either to develop their own 
weapons independently or to achieve the 
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capabilities—a 
would be exceedingly difficult, if not im- 
possible, to impose effective weapons 


To remedy this situation, on Febru- 
ary 29, 1960, I introduced a bill, H.R. 
10748, eliminating as a condition for ob- 
taining atomic weapons assistance from 
the United States the current require- 


still be subject to the provision of the 
Atomic Energy Act which retains in Con- 
gress the right to make any such agree- 
ment ineffective by a simple concurrent 
resolution. 

I have also provided in my bill that in 
return for receiving aid from the United 
States in developing its own atomic 
weapons, any nation receiving such as- 
sistance must guarantee to refrain from 
conducting nuclear tests explosions to 
the same extent that the United States 
refrains from conducting her tests. 

The passage of this legislation will not 
only assist such stanch and proven al- 
lies as General de Gaulle in his quest to 
restore France to her greatness, but it 
will also prevent the proNferation of nu- 
clear tests by aspiring atomic powers 
which now appears inevitable. 

We must help France in this manner 
for then France helps us in the defense 
of Europe. Remember also, France is 
our time-tested ally. We have since our 
beginnings been forced into conflict with 
every major nation in Western Europe, 
but France has always been with us. 

The text of my bill follows: 

H.R. 10748 
A bill to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 9ic 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“c. The President may authorize the Com- 
mission or the Department of Defense, with 
the assistance of the other, to cooperate with 
another nation and, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 57, 62, or 81, to transfer 
by sale, lease, or loan to that nation, in ac- 
‘eordance with terms and conditions of a 
program approved by the President— 

“(1) nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons 
and nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons 
systems involving Restricted Data; 

“(2) utilization facilities for military ap- 
plications; 

“(3) source, byproduct, or special nuclear 
material for research on, development of, 
production of, or use in utilization facilities 
for military applications; and 

“(4) source, byproduct, or special nuclear 
material for research on, development of, or 
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use in atomic weapons: Provided, however, 
That the transfer of such material to that 
nation is necessary to improve its atomic 
weapon design, development, or fabrication 
capability, whenever the President deter- 
mines that the proposed cooperation and 
each proposed transfer arrangement for the 
nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons and 
atomic weapon system, utilization facilities 
or source, byproduct, or special nuclear ma- 
terial will promote and will not constitute 
an unreasonable risk to the common defense 
and security, while such other nation is par- 
ticipating with the United States pursuant to 
an international arrangement by substantial 
and material contributions to the mutual 
defense and security: Provided, however, 
That the cooperation is undertaken pur- 
suant to an agreement entered into in ac- 
cordance with section 123: And provided 
further, That if an agreement for coopera- 
tion arranged pursuant to this subsection 
provides for transfer of utilization facilities 
for military applications the Commission, or 
the Department of Defense with respect to 
cooperation it has been authorized to under- 
take, may authorize any person to transfer 
such utilization facilities for military ap- 
plications in accordance with the terms and 
conditions of this subsection and of the 
agreement for cooperation.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection 123a of the Atomic Act 
of 1954, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(5) A guaranty by the cooperating party 
that it will refrain from nuclear test ex- 
plosions to the extent that the United States 
refrains from nuclear test explosions;” 

Sec. 3. Subsection 144c of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ec. In addition to the cooperation author- 
ized in subsections 144a and 144b, the Presi- 
dent may authorize the Commission, with 
the assistance of the Department of Defense, 
to cooperate with another nation and— 

“(1) to exchange with that nation Re- 
stricted Data concerning atomic weapons: 
Provided, That communication of such Re- 
stricted Data to that nation is necessary to 
improve its atomic weapon design, develop- 
ment, or fabrication capability; and 

“(2) to communicate or exchange with 
that nation Restricted Data concerning re- 
search, development, or design, of military 
reactors, whenever the President determines 
that the proposed cooperation and the com- 
munication of the proposed Restricted Data 
will promote and will not constitute an un- 
reasonable risk to the common defense and 
security, while such other nation is par- 
ticipating with the United States pursuant 
to an international arrangement by sub- 
stantial and material contributions to the 
mutual defense and security: Provided, 
however, That the cooperation is undertaken 
pursuant to an agreement entered into in 
accordance with section 123.” 





Statement on Cotton Textile Industry 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
wish to include the statement of Mr. 
Seabury Stanton, before the U.S. Tariff 
Commission regarding cotton products, 
section 22, on March 3, 1960: 
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My name is Seabury Stanton. I am chair- 
man of the Northern Textile Association, 80 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass., which rep- 
resents New England textile manufacturers, 
I am also president of Berkshire Hathaway, 
Inc., which operates seven mills in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island and employs 
6,000 people. Our headquarters are in New 
Bedford, Mass. We manufacture fine combed 
cotton fabrics. 

I serve on the New England Governors’ 
Textile Committee, having been appointed 
by the Governor of Massachusetts, and I also 
serve on the Textile Advisory Committee, 
established by the Secretary of Commerce 
pursuant to the recommendation of the Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, known as 
the Pastore committee. 

The textile industry is still an important 
segment of the New England economy, em- 
ploying approximately 130,000 persons. It 
ranks third among manufacturing industries 
in the area. Cotton spinning, weaving, dye- 
ing, and finishing operations employ about 
one-third’ of this number, and the balance 
are engaged in processing other fibers. The 
area also employs 90,000 in the apparel 
trades. 

The mills and employees in New England 
are, of course, an integral part of the U.S. 
cotton textile industry and cannot prosper 
unless the industry does. 

It is from this point of view that we view 
these proceedings, and from this point of 
view that we wish te record the Northern 
Textile Association in support of the petition 
now before you. We also wish to endorse the 
statements made here by Mr. Halbert Jones, 
representing the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute. 

I shall not attempt to review the statistical 
material which has been so ably presented 
here. I wish to emphasize, however, a few 
points. 

1. The President’s letter of November 10, 
1959, to the Commission, requesting this in- 
vestigation, seeks to narrow the scope of rec- 
ommendations to the matter of a fee equiva- 
lent to the difference in cotton prices. 

The imposition of such an equalization fee 
is, we believe, necessary, desirable, and equi- 
table and we urge the Commission to make 
such a recommendation. Such a fee will 
restore us to a positiormof equality on cotton 
costs, but does nothing about the differences 
in other costs, such as labor, which (unlike 
cotton) vary greatly between countries. 

Therefore, we urge the Commission to con- 
strue section 22 broadly and to make recom- 
mendations designed to remedy the total 
situation caused by rising cotton goods im- 
ports. Whether imports are induced by 
cotton cost differentials or by wage and other 
cost differentials, we believe they are proper 
subjects for this investigation. 

We are hopeful that the Commission's 
findings and recommendations on the total 
situation will be persuasive with the Presi- 
dent. 

2. The welfare of the raw cotton industry 
and the success of Government policies de- 
signed to help the cotton farmer depend upon 
the maintenance of a healthy and prosperous 
cotton textile industry in this country. This 
country could not afford to maintain a large 
raw cotton industry if its customers were 
largely foreign mills. 

3. Imports of cotton textiles and other 
cotton goods are substantial, are increasing 
at an alarming rate, and cause and threaten 
injury to the domestic industry. 

As has been pointed out earlier, imports 
of cotton in the form of textiles have risen 
from about 33,000 bales in 1948 to approxi- 
mately 318,000 bales in 1959, an increase of 
over 850 percent. The greatest increase has 
been between 1958 and 1959. Measured in 
terms of cloth, it has been estimated that 
imports of cloth, made-up goods and apparel 
have risen from the equivalent of 365 million 
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square yards in 1958 to 578 million square 
yards in 1959, an increase of 58 percent. 

In addition, there have been substantial 
increase in imports of yarn, knit goods and 
miscellaneous manufacturers which, when 
converted to a square basis, show addi- 


tional imports of almost 68 million square 
yards for a total of 646 million square yards 
in 1959. 











Change, 
1958 1959 from 1958 

to 1959 

Countable cotton |Square yards|Square yards| Percent 
CIOUR.. i imencoakion 141, 539, 538) 240, 769, 514 70 
Other cloths... .-... 7, 446, 788} 10, 327, 873 39 
Made-up goods.....} 54,642,163) 51, 626, 762 -6 
Apparel............ 162, 118, 949 } 276, 6 633, 063 70 
Te cecsinnnss "365, 747, 438 "578, 3 387 , 212 58 


There is no doubt that imported cottons 
replace domestic cottons. In an industry 
which has not shared in the growth and 
expansion of the past decade, and which is 
historically plagued with overproduction, 
imports depress prices, earnings, and wages 
and inhibit needed investment and progress. 

4, Beginning in 1954 and carrying through 
1955 our industry was threatened by the 
rapid growth in imports of Japanese cotton 
goods. The reasons for this growth were 
lower production costs based on lower labor 
and overhead costs in Japan. This threat 
was not induced by differences in cotton 
costs. We in the industry made every effort 
to meet this problem and were gratified by 
the action of the Japanese in establishing a 
comprehensive system of export quotas. 

At that time our problem was almost ex- 
clusively one of Japanese imports. It was 
pointed out by us at the time the Japanese 
announced the present 5-year quota that 
“the arrangement deals with a particular 
situation of cotton goods imports from 
Japan. Similar problems in connection with 
other textile products and with other coun- 
tries are not covered. These must likewise 
be solved if the industry as a whole is to 
prosper.” 

Since that time the Japanese quotas have 
limited shipments to the United States but 
imports from other sources have begun to 
rise at alarming rates. In 1956 cotton tex- 
tile imports from Hong Kong were negligible. 
In 1959 we estimate that cotton goods im- 
ports from Hong Kong will reach the equiva- 
lent of 170 million square yards. The up- 
ward trend of imports from other countries 
is also marked. 


India Korea | Formosa} Pakistan 








, 280; 
, 328, 999) 4,792,428; 127,113 
1959 1 sasqaaere 21, 816, 000 Pee 8, 078, 000) 7, 557, 000 
ctininisanaleheenienniscanpadiaieaniabeatiiainianiie bi atbceinaittiabitectiaanatichilatiatiicn death 
1 Estimated, 


These developments have brought about 
a situation which did not exist in 1956 but 
which was foreseen. This investigation 
offers the means for dealing with the cur- 
rent and developing problem before more 
damage is inflicted. 


5. The first quota limitations were an- 
nounced by the Japanese before a two-price 
cotton system came into existence. The rea- 
sons for urging the quota arrangement were 
based on differences in wage costs, and were 
not dependent on the existence or absence 
of a a two-price cotton system. We believe 
that the principle of quotas covering all types 
of cotton goods, from yarn to apparel, 
broken down by categories, and geared to a 
percentage of domestic production, is sound, 
We welcomed the acceptance by the Japa- 
eee and American Governments of this prin- 
ciple. 
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We urge the Tariff Commission to recom- 
mend quotas. The Japanese arrangement 
should serve as a pattern. Within any total 
quota the Japanese should retain the quotas 
and subquotas which they established in 
1957. 

6. When the Japanese quotas were devel- 
oped in 1956 and 1957 we were aware that 
the threat of imports from other sources 
would undoubtedly grow, and we made it 
clear that our efforts to protect ourselves 
from this threat would continue. It would 
be inconsistent to urge limitations on Japa- 
nese imports and fail to make every effort to 
limit imports from other sources. This pro- 
ceeding offers the means within the frame- 
work of our laws to accomplish this. 

7. Imports of Japanese cotton goods rose 
from 84.6 million square yards in 1953 to 
237.5 million square yards in 1955, at which 
time the Japanese first announced a volun- 
tary quota. This increase of 180 percent 
should be contrasted with the growth of im- 
ports of Hong Kong cotton goods from 20.8 
million, square yards in 1957 to 170 million 
square yards in 1959, an increase of 700 per- 
cent. Japanese quotas were justified in 1955. 
Quotas on imports from other countries are 
justified now. 

8. A fee equivalent to the per pound export 
subsidy rate on the cotton content of im- 
ported articles is necessary. Such an equal- 
ization fee does not solve the import prob- 
lem caused by lower wage and overhead costs 
in foreign mills. It should, however, solve 
that part of the problem which is caused 
by the differential in cotton costs and, to that 
extent, is a step forward and desirable. 


Such an equitable arrangement does not 
require extensive argument. American mills 
are forced, as a result of programs and legis- 
lation, to pay more for cotton than foreign 
mills. This being the case, tariffs on cotton- 
goods imports should be adjusted accord- 
ingly, not only for the protection of the tex- 


_tile manufacturers and apparel makers, but 


for cottongrowers as well.. Failure to do this 
means a loss of customers for cottongrowers 
and a loss of employment and investment in 
the textile and apparel industries. 

9. A comprehensive system of quotas on 
cotton goods, including yarn, fabrics, made- 
up goods, apparel, and other miscellaneous 
cotton items should be recommended. The 
quota should be divided by categories, to 
avoid concentrations, and by countries. The 
total should be based on a representative 
period such as 1955 and divided by cate- 
gories on the basis of relative production of 
edich in the United States. 


U.S. Cotton goods imports, 1958 and 1959 
Change, 


from 1958 
to 1959 


1958 1959 





Countable cotton |Squareyards| Square yards a 
, 514 














cloth. _...........] 141, 539, 538) 240, 769, 51 
Other cloths_____.-- ” 446, 788| 10,327, 873 > 
Made-up goods_.... 54, 642, 163) | 51, 626, 762 —6 
Apparel 2........... 162, 118, 949)! 275, 633, 063 70 
RE cinabunie 365, 747, 438 5% 357, 212 58 
Cotton yarn *._..... a 850, | 867 5, 198, 846 14 
it goods 3_....... 18, 607, 739} | 25, 514, 110 37 
Miscellaneous cot- 
ton manufac- 
CON Fase cats ens 32, 366, 348; 1 37, 195, 498 15 
Total cassen 54, 824,954) 67, 908, 454 24 
——————— es | es | 
Total, all cot- 
ton ¢ 
imports..... 420, 572, 392| 646, 265, 666 54 





1 Estimated on the basis of cel ag ee actual. 
3 ee Hoa sh by means of conversion 
factors Sasean Services 


and Defense 
Administration 


Sources: U.S. Department of Comm Bureau of 
> nes Association of Cotton Textile fle Merchants of 
ew York, 
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Can Amphibious Warfare Survive in the 
Nuclear Age? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, there has just concluded here 
in Washington the annual Seapower 
Symposium sponsored by the District of 
Columbia Council of the Navy League 
of the United States, held at the Shera- 
ton Park Hotel. This year’s symposium 
highlighted one of the most versatile and 
necessary capabilities of our balanced 
fleets—amphibious warfare. 

The program for this significant event 
included a most informative article by 
Gen. David M. Shoup, U.S. Marine Corps, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, en- 
titled “Can Amphibious Warfare Sur- 
vive in the Nuclear Age?” 

At a time when our attention is so 
easily caught by the continuing discus- 
sions over missiles, and the constant con- 
troversy which seems to surround so 
many aspects of our defense prepara- 
tions it is well to focus our attention upon 
a proven U.S. capability—amphibious 
warfare—in which we excel. 

Again and again in the years of the 
cold war the free world’s ability to re- 
spond to the recurrent crises which mark 
the East-West struggle has rested 
squarely upon the versatility, mobility, 
and instant readiness of American sea- 
power, and in particular—the highly 
trained amphibious forces of the bal- 
anced fleet. 

General Shoup’s comments serve to re- 
mind us that what has been true in the 
past will remain true in the future. 
Whatever else we in the Congress may 
provide for in meeting the security re- 
quirements of the Nation, we must not 
neglect the very forces which time and 
again by their instant, impressive re- 
sponse have enabled the free world to 
stand fast in the face of Communist 
aggression. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include the views of General Shoup, 
as they appeared in the program for the 
Amphibious Warfare Seapower Sympo- 
sium 1960, in the Recorp: 

Can AMPHIBIOUS WARFARE SURVIVE IN THE 
Nuciear AGE? 
(By Gen. David M. Shoup, Commandant, 
US. Marine Corps) 

Amphibious warfare is a highly specialized 
art which has evolved over the centuries. 
Like more conventional forms of warfare, 
it has been employed at times by men of 
genius who fully understood it and at other 
times by men who lacked the vision and 
experience to employ the art succesfully. 
In ancient times Phoenicians, Greeks, and 
Romans launched successful ship-to-shore 
Their success stemmed from 


During the 13th century, Asia and parts 
of Eastern Europe fell prey to the swift 
cavalry of Mongol hordes from the roof of 
the world. Empires ceased to exist in face 
of their inexorable advance. They were 








victorious. Yet even in. their 


phibious invasion of Japan failed eee be- 
cause he lacked an on ow “gala sea~ 
power and amphibious. warf: 

Se ee tae Geet oe manaty of 200 
power and a sound national maritime phi- 
losophy which enabled Engiand to reign su- 
preme as mistress of the sea. But during 
that same century her record of success in 
almost a score of amphibious ventures was 
less than 50 percent. In the decade and a 
half preceding the Congress of Vienna, her 
one forces were successful in only one- 
third of approximately a dozen operations. 
It was tronic that the world’s greatest sea- 
power failed to develop the techniques for 
projecting seapower ashore. 

Acentury later England was responsible for 

one of the most disastrous of modern sea- 
Sens ventures. The abortive Anglo-French 
ship-to-shore assault to seize the Gallipolf 
Peninsula from the Turks early in World 
War I appeared to sound the death knell for 
amphibious operations. Although the ill- 
fated operation to seize the Golden Horn was 
in itself a failure, it was in many respects 
the guinea pig which made possible present 
day amphibious doctrine. 

In the aftermath of World War I, U:S. 
marine officers, who predicted the nature of 
the coming amphibious war with Japan, set 
about to develop the techniques which would 
be needed to win such a war. Their work 
was conducted in the face of dissenting world 
military opinion. 

-When the United States was drawn into 
World War II we were the only Allied nation 
which was prepared to conduct amphibious 
operations on a major scale. The landing 
force techniques pioneered by the Marine 
Corps coupled with thhe amphibious tech- 
niques developed by the Navy enabled our 
country and our allies to conduct the great- 
est amphibious war the world has ever 
known. Never before in the history of the 
world has a coalition of allies marched or 
sailed farther or launched a greater number 
of successful amphibious operations of a 
major scale than the United States and her 
Allies in World War II. 

WITH THE “MOSTEST” 

Amphibious assaults in World War II were 
characterized by huge concentrations of men, 
ships, and aircraft which were launched 
against the enemy to exert the greatest shock 
possible. The attacker’s combat power at 
the juncture of sea and land was brought 
from zero to the maximum attainable as rap- 
idly as possible. Frequently the outcome 
was decided in favor of that belligerent who 
could achieve optimum mass soonest. Heav- 
ily populated battle areas were the order 
of the day. 

World War II-ended as the nuclear age 
was ushered in. Thus far the atomic weap- 
ons used at Nagasaki and Hiroshima con- 
stitute the only combat use of nuclear war- 
fare, but their portent was unmistakable 
even in 1945. It would be sheer folly to 
expose great concentration of men, ships, 
or aircraft to possible nuclear attack by an 
enemy possessing the secret of the atom. A 
reappraisal of our methods was required. 

I think it is significant to note, however, 
that nuclear weapons affected tacticians in 
all military walks of life. Accepted princi- 
ples and techniques for air, naval and land 
warfare were subjected to just as close a 
scrutiny as the speciality of amphibious war- 
fare which embraces all of the other forms 
of combat. 

Two questions arose with respect to our 
specialty. Can amphibious warfare survive 
in the nuclear age; and, if so, does it deserve 
to survive? 
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Massing forces at the point of a main ef- 
fort has been a standard combat tactic for 
centuries. The advent of nuclear weapons 
placed commanders on the horns of a di- 
lemma. Massing forces, whether they be air- 
craft, ships, or men, creates a lucrative tar- 
get for nuclear attack by an enemy. Con- 
versely, if a commander disperses his forces 
over too great an area he subjects them to 
defeat in detail by an alert and mobile 
enemy. The secret of success in this age 
lies in the ability to remain dispersed except 
for brief periods when forces must be massed 
to accomplish a given mission, immediately 
after which they must again be dispersed be- 
fore being subjected to nuclear attack, 


USED IN INDOCHINA 


Obviously if we are to fight a nuclear war 
of any proportion or even to fight a conven- 
tional war against an enemy who can, if he 
chooses, use nuclear weapons we must possess 
the means for accomplishing rapid massing 
and equally rapid dipersing of major forces. 
We found the answer in the helicopter, This 
highly versatile vehicle provides the means 
for keeping attack force ships dispersed at 
sea while retaining the capability to overfly 
enemy beach defenses and, by swift concen- 
tration of helicopter-borne troops, strike an 
inland objective in sufficient mass to force a 
decision. In place of the two-dimensional 
warfare of recent years—striking frontally 
or on a flank—we have introduced a third 
dimension, the vertical assault. What was 
merely a concept 15 years ago is now a tried 
and tested doctrine. 

When vertical assault was first considered 
as a possible answer to the problem caused 
by the threat of a nuclear conflict, however 
limited, extremists were found on both sides 
of the scale. On one side could be found 
those who decried helicopters and claimed 
they were too vulnerable to serve a useful 
purpose in combat. On the other side were 
those who prophesied that soon all phases 
of an amphibious assault operation would 
be accomplished using helicopters. I sub- 
scribe to the middle of the road, not from 
any desire to compromise but because of the 
hard facts of reality. Helicopters were used 
successfully in combat in Korea by our 
marines and in Indochina by the French. As 
a means for lifting assault troops and for 
keeping them supplied they serve our pur- 
pose admirably. 

BUDGET REALITIES 


On the other side of the coin there are 
still some items of hardware in our inven- 
tory which do not lend themselves to being 
helicopter transported. Conventional means 
of landing must be employed if we desire 
these items brought ashore. In addition, 
the realities of the budget and competition 
with other programs of equal and greater 
importance leave no doubt that we may 
never have available to us all the helicopter 
amphibious assault ships (LPH’s) we would 
like to have. 

Amphibious assault operations for the 
foreseeable future will be a mixture of the 
old and the new. Assault elements will be 
lifted by helicopter; perhaps additional as- 
sault units will be lifted in amphibious ve- 
hicles, and necessary quantities of supplies, 
equipment, service and support troops and 
replacements will be landed over the beaches 
which must be secured by the assault troops. 
The mix of helicopters and surface craft con- 
tributes to dispersion, and‘in my view both 
have a proper role in modern warfare, 

IN NUCLEAR ENVIRONMENT 


There is no doubt in my mind that am- 
phibious warfare is as valid in a nuclear en- 
vironment as any other form of warfare. 
This brings me to the second part of the 
question I raised. Does amphibious war- 
fare deserve to survive? 

The continued existence of amphibious 
warfare as a practicing art can be justified 
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only if it meets the requirements of national 
strategy. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
to examine the objectives of our defense 
program. Simply stated, these objectives 
are: first, to deter general war; and second, 
to deter limited war or to win or contain 
limited wars without delay if they should 
once start. 

It must be recognized that all of the 
armed services of the United States contrib- 
ute to the overall defensive posture and 
therefore to the general deterrent capability 
of our Nation and of the free world. In 
the event a general war should occur the 
role of our retaliatory striking forces is 
clearly evident. The exact role of forces 
not having an instant retaliatory mission 
will depend to a great extent on the sur- 
vivability inherent in the various elements 
which make up the opposing ‘power blocs 
and the moral fiber of their people. 

Our role in limited wars can be predicted 
accurately. There is a general consensus, 
with which I heartily agree, that limited 
wars are the most probable type of action 
we may have to fight. Although of less 
threat to national survival than general 
war, limited engagements merit our close 
attention. They must be met with the 
forces in being. Speed of response is a 
matter of primary importance. 


REMINDER TO COMMUNISM 


The Navy-Marine Corps response to lim- 
ited war threats has been and will be the 
balanced fleets. Deployed in each of the 
great ocean areas, the fleets are maintained 
in a state of readiness for immediate com- 
bat employment. Our highly trained Fleet 
Marine Force units in close proximity to 
amphibious shipping stand as a constant 
reminder to the Communist world that we 
are ready and able to counter aggression 
in any quarter of the globe. 

The deterrent potential inherent in an 
amphibious task force extends to all areas 
which can be reached or influenced from the 
broad expanse of the seas. Our existing 
capability in this regard is unique. It is 
unmatched anywhere else in the world and 
furnishes our country with a handsome re- 
turn on its investment. 

An amphibious task force enjoys a high 
degree of strategic mobility, and it can de- 
liver its Fleet Marine Force units to a 
troubled area without delay. Arrival at a 
potential trouble spot does not signify an 
irrevocable commitment of a landing force, 
however, because the endurance of a fleet 
enables it to lie just over the horizon for 
days or weeks. It can land its landing force 
of marines in part or in whole should the 
situation deteriorate and their presence be 
required ashore. 


The Navy-Marine Corps team stands ready 
at this very minute to conduct amphibious 
operations using the doctrine of vertical as- 
sault. However, the fire support that is 
available from seaward is diminishing. 


DON’T BURN BRIDGES 


The crashing broadsides and etatie of 
scores of fire support ships to which we be- 
came accustomed in the last war are now 
thinning out in favor of all-weather aircraft 
and missile support. I sound a caution here 
because the time has not yet arrived when 
we can turn our backs completely on con- 
ventional warfare techniques. 


Amphibious assault transports or LPH’s 
which were designed from the keel up for 
helicopter operations will be entering the 
fleet soon. And the CVS support carriers 
which have been converted for our use are 
doing a splendid job. Only two CVS are 
presently in use along with one old con- 
verted CVE escort carrier. Obviously our 
capability for launching an amphibious 
vertical assault must be increased. As I have 
previously indicated, marines will make 
their entry into enemy territory both by 
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helicopters and by surface craft for a long 
time to come. 

Our organizational structure, our weapons 
and equipment, and our state of mind are 
geared for any kind of war in any environ- 
ment. The necessity for amphibious readi- 
ness is still with us in full measure. 





Our China Policy Must Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr.PORTER. Mr. Speaker, our China 
policy must change if we are to avoid 
war and attain peace. I wrote an article 
favoring recognition of Red China, after 
preliminary negotiations and explora- 
tion, in the March issue of the American 
Legion magazine. Most of the resultant 
mail has been very favorable to’ my 
stand. Under unanimous consent I am 
including a letter I received from State 
Representative Robert H. Barnes, Demo- 
crat, of Montville, Conn. Last year the 
Oregon Senate passed a resolution favor- 
ing trade with Red China in nonstrategic 
materials on the same basis which we use 
in trading with the Soviet Union. 

Following is Mr. Barnes’ letter, reso- 
lution, and statement to all members of 
the 1959 Connecticut General Assembly: 


DeaR CONGRESSMAN PorTER: I liked your 
pro stand in the March issue of the Amer- 
ican Legion. How much longer are we to 
keep our head in the sand? As a veteran of 
five wars, including World Wars I and II, I 
say that it is about time we became realistic 
in our policy toward the China mainland. 
The following is what I have done about it. 


House JOINT RESOLUTION 8 


Resolution proposing a compromise with 
Red China Government 

Whereas the situation in the Far East. 
notably in the Yellow Sea-Formosa Straits 
area, has kept the people of the United 
States in a state of apprehension, tension, 
and confusion, for a considerable length of 
time, which is exceedingly detrimental to 
the well-being of the world in general and 
the United States in particular, many believ- 
ing that eventually the end result might well 
be world war III; and 

Whereas since the Korean war, Korea has 
been divided into two hostile camps, the 
Communists of North Korea, with telling 
assistance by Red China, exerting constant 
political and military pressure on thé Free 
Republic of South Korea; and 

Whereas so long as the de facto govern- 
ment of Red China is not recognized by the 
United States as a de jure, sovereign nation, 
so long as the United States resists the efforts 
of Red China to join as a member of the 
United Nations, and so long as the con- 
troversy over the Quemoy-Matsu Islands re- 
mains unsolved, strained relations between 
the two countries, Red China and the United 
States, will continue unabated; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States, well knowing the aims and desires of 
Red China, as herebefore indicated, should 
take full advantage of this favorable and 
promising opportunity, before it is too late, 
to resolve the differences between the two 
countries, by offering to compromise the aims 
and desires of both countries, Red China 
and the United States: Be it therefore 


thinking. 
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Resolved, That it is the consensus of the 
General Assembly of the State of Connecticut 
that for the general welfare and tranquillity 
of the people of Connecticut and of the 
United States, the following proposal be made 
by the United States to Red China, viz, that: 

(1) The Government of the United States 
will recognize Red China as a going, estab- 
lished, and sovereign nation, with the insti- 
tution of diplomatic relations between the 
two countries, Red China and the United 
States; 

(2) The United States will not oppose the 
entrance of Red China into membership 
of the United Nations; and 

(3) The United States will endeavor to 
induce the Government of Formosa to give 
up the Quemoy and Matsu Islands to Red 
China, these three concessions in exchange 
for: 

(a) Red China to withdraw its forces and 
influence from North Korea, aiding in the 
reunion of North Korea with the free - 
public of South Korea; 

(b) Red China to withdraw its forces and 
influence from the kingdom of Tibet and 
such other countries and territories not a 
part of China proper; 

(c) Red China to recognize Formosa as 
a free, separate, and sovereign nation, and 
agreeing further not to covet, molest, or 
attack this island empire; and 

(d) Red China will return to the United 
States all military and civilian prisoners now 
held by Red China, upon the confirmation 
of these bilateral concessions, by both Red 
China and the United States; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the clerks of the house and 
senate shall cause copies of this resolution 
to be sent to the President of the United 
States and to the 86th Congress. 


To All Members of the 1959 General As- 
sembly: 


I have submitted for approval and passage 
by this assembly a resolution dealing with the 
unconscionable and deplorable situation now 
prevailing in the Far East between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Red China 
which if passed by this assembly will be for- 
warded to the President and the 86th Con- 
gress of the United States. 

The benefits derived from this resolution 
to the State of Connecticut, if the suggestions 
set forth in the resolution are carried out to 
a successful conclusion, are many, but most 
importantly (not mentioned in the resolution 
for obvious reasons) would be the boost to 
the economy; Connecticut, a manufacturing 
State, selling its goods once again to China, 
directly or. indirectly. 

The writer of this explanation of the sub- 
ject resolution once lived in China, during 
which time, learned a great deal about the 
Chinese people, their customs, habits, and 
I also learned of a considerable 
degree of friendship for Americans, better 
than that for the peoples of other occidental 
countries, stemming from the time Yankee 
Clippers went around the Horn and com- 
menced trading with Chinese merchants, 
and the action of the American Government 
at the turn of the century (1900) when the 
United States declared for an open door 
policy in dealing with the Chinese, opposing 
the greediness of the other major powers who 
desired to divide a then very weak China into 
spheres of influence. However, today, that 
reservoir of friendship is rapidly being dissi- 
pated, as a result of a stubborn U.S. policy 
that has long since become bankrupt. 

Not only are we losing this friendship but 
let’s not forget that we have already lost 
almost all of our once substantial commerce 
with China, there but a trickle 
through such places of entry like that at the 
port of Hong Kong. I have lived and visited 
in the seaports along the coast of China— 
Canton, Hong Kong, Swatow, Amoy, Shang- 
hai, Weihaiwei, Chefoo, Tientsin, and Chin- 


wangtao—and have 
liners, tankers, and freighters a 
but today that 
ceased to exist. I 


P 
rently not selling to China by ‘Teason of our 
nonrecognition, while all other principal 
powers have access to this market, resulting 
from their acceptance of Red China as an 
organized, going nation. 


personally, the color of their skin, their in- 
feriority, their low position in the scheme of 
things. They are conducting a hate cam- 
paign that will continue until the’ entire 


only solution is to get back into China as 
quickly as possibly to let them know us once 
again 


Let us not forget that our posture of op- 
position and the hatred being generated is 
aiding the Reds where they need aid the 
most. It is helping them to solidify their 
position and firm up their control over the 
Chinese people, selling communism to them, 
and getting their complete, all-out coopera- 
tion for the aims and goals of the Com- 
munist movement, 

The provisions of my resolution, if carried 
out, would not only benefit both sides, the 
United States and China, but would be face- 
saving for both countries. Let’s not forget 
that face saving is more important to the 
Chinese than life itself, 

A final point. What happens if we become 
involved in a war with Soviet Russia? As 
matters now stand, Red China would be on 
Russia’s side. But if we were on friendly 
terms with Red China, it is quite possible 
that Red China would come in on our side, 
because the Chinese have never f 
or forgiven the Russians for invading and 
possessing, at one time or another, large 
chunks of China, like Manchuria, Inner 
and Outer Mongolia. China would like 
nothing -better than to revenge herself on 
the Russians. Why don’t we take advantage 
of this situation as a part of our national 
defense, strategical and tactical planning? 

For a better feeling of security and econ- 
omic well-being for the people of Connect- 
icut, I earnestly and respectfully solicit the 
support of every member of the Senate and 
House in this 1959 general assembly. Thank 
you. ; 

Rosert H. BARNES, 
Representative From Montville. 





Amerigo Vespucci (1451-1512) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr, BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans Owe many things to many peoples, 
for we are indebted to innumerable 
countries and peoples for what they have 
contributed to our civilization. We are 
especially indebted to Italy for giving 
birth to two great Italians whose deeds 
and names are indissolubly connected 
with America. Christopher Columbus, 
one of the great explorers in his days, 
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' discovered the New World, and his con- 
temporary, Amerigo Vespucci, gave his 
name to the New World. 

This enterprising son of a notary pub- 
lic in Florence was born on March 9, 
1451. From his early youth he was an 
adventurer, anxious to go far and away 
from home. His parents placed him in 
the great commercial and banking house 
of the Medici, and that connection of- 
fered him opportunities to travel and sail 
to all parts of the then known world. In 
about 1500 he entered the service of Don 
Manuel, of Portugal, and made several 
expeditions to the New World. It is 
believed that some time in 1504 he came 
here and gave his name America to our 
continent. Today, on the 509th anni- 
versary of his birthday, let us remember 
this great explorer, this great son of 
Florence. 





The Vision of Thomas Masaryk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


Or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, we com- 
memorate this week the 110th anniver- 
sary of the birth of one of Europe’s 
ao statesmen of. our modern era. 

Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, the George 
Washington of Czechoslovakia, was a 
man of vision, of action, and of profound 
humanity. As one scholar has written, 
“Masaryk’s life and work remain an 
inspiration for all free peoples, and his 
name stands out in the company of the 
immortal creators of our civilization.” 

When the infant Czech Republic 
emerged from the chaos of World War 
I, Thomas Masaryk became that Nation’s 
first President. For 17 years he guided 
the destinies of a remarkable experi- 
ment in applied democracy. Under his 
leadership, Czechoslovakia became a 
model of political liberty and economic 
progress for all of Europe. 

In no area was Masaryk’s achievement 
more brilliant than in the area of land 
reform. Land tenure was one of the 
greatest problems facing his Nation. A 
state largely agricultural, Czechoslovakia 
_ had to break with its feudal legacy if it 
was to survive as a stable, well-ordered 
democracy. 

To a great extent, Czechoslovakia had 
been a land of the dispossessed. The 
peasant toiled on land that was not his 
own and accrued little from the fruits of 
his labor that went to the landlord. 

Under Masaryk’s guidance a remark- 
ably just 1919 Land Reform Act was put 
into operation. By the end of 1937, 
over 444 million acres of land had been 
distributed to about 650,000 applicants. 
The total distribution would have in- 
creased to 5 million acres and 700,000 
applicants by 1940 had not the Nazi 
invasion of Czechoslovakia intervened. 

The significance of this extensive land 
reform program cannot be overesti- 
mated. Here was an agrarian revolution 
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democratic revolution in depth carried 
on peacefully, efficiently, and with jus- 
tice. The old social and economic order 
had been transformed, and a genuine 
democratic system was erected on a new 
base. 

Masaryk’s land reform assured the 
success of the Czechoslovak democratic 
Republic because it consolidated the sup- 
port of the people, Czech and Slovak 
alike, for the Republic. Vital to this 
success-was the President’s intense faith 
in his own people. 

But Masaryk’s Czech patriotism was 
grounded in a wider vision as well: a 
vision of the interdependence of all na- 
tions. -He became a tireless and eloquent 
spokesman for the idea of self-determi- 
nation within federation—the federa- 
tidn of the nations of Eastern Europe 
from the Baltic to the Aegean, and ulti- 
mately the federation of all free na- 
tions everywhere. 

Fortunately, Thomas Masaryk did not 
live to see the betrayal of his nation at 
Munich and the later tragedies which 
wrote a temporary end to Czech democ- 
racy. Nor did he live to see the postwar 
world fall sadly short of the aspirations 
he cherished for all mankind. 

In the winter of 1948, I had dinner in 
Prague with his son, Jan Masaryk, then 
serving as Czechoslovakia’s Foreign 
Minister. It was the eve of the Com- 
munist coup d’etat and Jan Masaryk was 
caught in the struggle against Soviet en- 
croachment which had already engulfed 
most of Eastern Europe. 

In the noble tradition of his father, 
Jan Masaryk told me of his fervent hope 
somehow to build a bridge between the 
Soviet world and the Western democ- 
racies. 

Yet the construction of such a bridge 
was clearly no longer possible. When 
Czechoslovakia attempted to join the 
Marshall plan some months later, the 
Soviet Union forced the Government to 
reverse its decision. The Czechs fell 
under the dark shadow of Communist 
tyranny, and with their fall the sub- 
jugation of Eastern Europe was com- 
plete. 

This week we can recall both the life 
and the vision of the elder Masaryk with 
@ purpose. For, more than any other 
man, he embodied the ideals and aspira- 
tions of all the nationalities of Eastern 
Europe. And until the Dattle which he 


waged so long is at last won—until the. 


peoples of Eastern Europe can practice 
the self-determination he preached—we 
can never accept as final the political 
arrangements of Eastern Europe that 
have been imposed by armed might. 





A Different Look at Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Cit- 


oh a grand scale, a demonstration of a izens Journal, Atlanta, Tex., in its issue 
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of March 3, 1960, contained an article on 
“A Different Look at Democracy.” This 
article, which won first place in the 
Americanism contest, sponsored by the 
Atheneum Club, of Atlanta, Tex., was 
written by John Hudspeth, a senior in 
Atlanta: 
A DIrreRENT LOOK aT DEMOCRACY 
(By John Hudspeth) 

The world we live in today is very small 
and complex. America seems to be the pace- 
setter and each year it paces its people and 
the rest of the world even more rapidly. 
Here in America, we have adopted the 
scheduled life, with as much as possible 
crowded into it. So much goes on at such a 
terrific pace in this life that we are often 
apt to be confused and a little bit fright- 
ened. Hardly a day passes now that we 
don’t hear of a new scandal being discov- 
ered, especially in big business. The Amer- 
ican is not sure he can trust even his neigh- 
borhood butcher anymore. Recently he has 
found that he has been defrauded in his own 
living room by nore other than his television 
set. He is also shocked by the price he has 
been paying for commodities, such as drugs; 
and how his fellow American is making such 
a tremendous profit at his expense. 

Besides these things, we daily hear of 
steel strikes, space programs, presidential 
candidates, foreign aid, national surplus, 
balancing the budget, and new communistic 
activities. Is it not only natural for the 
American to be a little confused and fright- 
ened? 

But just a moment, is this our idea of an 
American? One too busy and confused to 
enjoy and appreciate life? Is this the im- 
pression we are giving other people? Or is 
it just the opposite, the “Hollywood view’’— 
a carefree life with nothing to do but drive 
sport cars, eat caviar, to night clubs, drink 
champagne, and ignore all morals. Perhaps 
this is the American’s idea of success. 

The question is, “Has America lost sight 
of what it was established for?” "We say we 
have political freedom, but how many turn 
out for the polls? We declare we have re-. 
ligious freedom, but why is it that the church 
pews are never full? We talk about our free- 
dom of speech, but how many use it to speak 
out against an injustice? I believe in the 
Optimist’s Creed, but how long can we just 
sit back and let things work themselves out? 

As citizens of tomorrow, we must face up 
to these questions. To do this, we must pre- 
pare ourselves. I believe everyone realizes 
that education will be a big. factor in the 
world of tomorrow. But we too often forget 
that before we can apply our education to 
help solve the problems of our world, we 
must be at peace with God and with our- 
selves. We must recognize the real values in 
life; its meaning and how to live it; love 
and how to apply it; forgiveness and how to 
practice it. A well loved American novelist 
has expressed what I am trying to say very 
well. 

He says, “Oh Lord, thank You for the privi- 
lege and gift of living in the world filled with 
beauty and excitement and variety. 

“Thank You for the gift of loving and 
being loved, for friendliness and understand- 
ing, for the beauty of the animals on the 
farm and in the forest and marshes, for the 
green of the trees, the sound of a waterfall, 
the darting beauty of the trout in the brook. 

“Thank You for the delights of music and 
children, of other men’s thoughts and con- 
versation and their books to read by the fire- 
side or in bed with the rain failing on the 
roof or the snow blowing past outside the 
window. 

“Thank You for the beauties of the four 
seasons and for the churches and the houses 
built by fellow men that stand throughout 
the centuries as monuments to man’s aspira- 
tions and sense of beauty. 
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“I thank You for all of these things and 
many more, and above all I thank You for 
people with all their goodness and under- 
standing which so far outweigh their vices, 
their envy, their deceits. 

“Thank You, God, for life itself, without 
which the universe would have no meaning.” 

At this time you may be asking yourself, 
“What does this have to do with democracy?” 
If so, answer this, Could people in a Com- 
munist-controlled country be thankful for 
these many things? From my conception of 
Communist rule, they could not. 

Only in a free, democratic nation can such 
attributes such as ours prevail. 

When my generation has lived its short 
time upon this earth, I pray that our de- 
scendants will be able to give thanks for 
what this novelist has. If they can, I believe 
our efforts will not have been in vain. 

Therefore, the youth of tomorrow must 
be a well-educated citizen with a strong 
moral character. He must have faith, not 
only in God, but in himself. If our genera- 
tion produces this person, then I feel confi- 
dent that America will continue to be the 
Nation that it has in the past, and that no 
power on earth will be able to crush it out. 





Report of the President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the Society of American Registered Ar- 
chitects held their first national con- 
vention last September in Kansas. City, 
and elected Mr. Wilfred J. Gregson of 
Atlanta, Ga., as their national president. 
This expression of trust and confidence 
in Mr. Gregson on the part of the mem- 
bership of this society was in recognition 
of the fact that he was the moving force 
and the guiding light behind the crea- 
tion of this organization. 

The Society of American Registered 
Architects is a professional organization 
whose objectives are “the unification of 
all architects into a harmonious, demo- 


cratic society and the improvement of. 


architecture and architects by a recog- 
nition of the responsibility each archi- 
tect has for each other.” In the words 
of this society’s recently elected national 
president, “The Society of American 
Registered Architects is a society de- 
signed to represent all registered archi- 
tects. Its one intention is to operate 
under the Golden Rule and have all 
architects relate themselves to each other 
the same way, advancing in general the 
practice of architecture for all archi- 
tects.” 

At the September meeting, Mr. Greg- 
son made the president’s report to the 
convention. The January 1960 brochure 
of the society carries the following ar- 
ticle regarding this report: 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

“You are my report. You are the ones who 
have made the first great step toward a 
unified profession of architecture. You are 
a living report that will go to every part of 
these 50 United States.” 

So said President Wilfred Gregson in his 
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report to ARA members at the opening ses- 
sions of the national 

“You will take back the olive branch as a 
token that the waters of selfishness are re- 
ceding” said the founder of ARA. Describ- 
ing the founding of ARA through his own 
efforts and with the aid of many others, 
Gregson stated that ARA is now a powerful 
society throughout the United States. 

“We have succeeded in proving that there 
is a great need for the Society of American 
Registered Architects; that there are un- 
limited ways such a society can be of value to 
each architect, his client, his town, State, 
and Nation. * * * We can’t cure all the 
ills at once, but we have started and can see 
possibilities of great expanses.” 

The president of ARA predicted that the 
unselfish work of ARA members will end in 
finer architecture and more unified distribu- 
tion of the proceeds. 

He stated that the task of ARA members 
is to enlist every registered architect in the 
United States. 

“Architects must be represented before 
Congress,” the president declared. He asked 
that some ancient taboos on advertising be 
recognized as now out of date. 

The theory “it’s better to do nothing than 
to be called unethical” has played into the 
hands of a few moguls and helped a few 
gigantic firms to flourish, Gregson stated. 

The ARA is simple. It is all 
architects for all architects. ARA policy is 
to build up architects, not fence them in, 
the president explained. 

“We must alert architects to the greatness 
which is ours. We must teach our own peo- 
ple that there is a god of plenty in the 
heavens and that the doctrine of insufficiency 
is evil.” 

“The control of ARA is by officers who are 
elected each year at the annual meeting. 
The nominations committee is also elected 
at each annual meeting. There can be no 
stacked vote or perpetuation of officers. This 
includes your president who automatically 
becomes past president at the meeting of 
1960, when a newly elected president will 
take the gavel.” 

As a final charge he told members that 
ARA must not become overcomplicated, or 
its objectives forgotten. 

WILFRED J. GREGSON, 
National President. 





Amerigo Vespucci, the Italian Explorer 
Yesterday, and Amerigo Vespucci, the 
Italian Training Ship Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
teresting story in the American student’s 
history of colonial America is that of 
Amerigo Vespucci,: Italian navigator, 
from whom the American Continents 
received their name. Vespucci left 
accounts of his voyages the first of which, 
in June of 1497, seemed to have reached 
the South American Continent before 
Columbus or Cabot. A German map- 
maker, Martin Waldseemiiller, who 
translated the narratives of Vespucci, 
suggested in 1507 that because he was 
the first to make known his explorations 
in the New World that it might be proper 
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to name the new continent America. At 
first the name was applied to only the 
southern continent but gradually it came 
to include the northern also 

Another story relating eye Vespucci is of 
current interest. This is the account of 
the naval training ship, the Amerigo 
Vespucci, named in honor of the Italian 
explorer. This ship is now in use in the 
Italian Navy to train sailors participat- 
ing in NATO for the common defense of 
the West. 

Both the stories, although over four 
and one-half centuries apart, are illus- 
trative of the Italian’s relationship to- 
ward America. The first shows how a 
skilled and courageous Italian seafarer 
was one of the first to explore our shores. 
The second is symbolic of the Italian 
peoples determination to aline their ef- 
forts with America and other NATO na- 
tions for the defense of the free world. 

Americans, also, have always felt a 
close relationship to the Italian people. 
For generations they have admired 
sunny Italy with her priceless monu- 
ments of the past. Moreover, they have 
always been grateful for the Italian im- 
migrants’ contributions to the political, 
economic, social, and cultural growth of 
America. 

At times, however, Americans have 
been concerned about the fate of Italy. 
Her predicament under fascism troubled 
us profoundly. But since the war, this 
fear has been dissipated because Italy 
has shown decisively that she is glad to 
have reacquired her freedom and has 
shown this by her desire to be alined 
with the West. This has been the will 
of the great majority of the Italian 
people. Italy has once more resumed her 
place of responsibility and cooperation 
in the family of free nations. 

Ever since the inception of NATO, 
Italy has given her unstinted support to 
this Organization. Despite the numer- 
ous political, economic, and social prob- 
lems that faced Italy at home after the 
war, she still has managed to do her 
share in this alliance of the nations of 
the free world. In the joint military ex- 
ercises by NATO during the past few 
years, Italy has shown that she is an im- 
portant and integral part of the Western 
defense system. 

The progress of Italy since the war has 
been made possible by the generous and 
laborious character of her people as well 
as by the assistance granted by her 
allies, especially the United States. 
Nevertheless, Italy is the first to be aware 
that economic and political problems still 
have to be faced. Consequently, she is 
ever vigilant in the fight against poverty, 
fear, and aggression. 

It is well that on this March 9, the 
birthday of Vespucci, we stress the close 
relationship that exists between the 
United States and Italy which goes 
beyond the military pacts and agree- 
ments that they have signed. Friend- 
ship between these two nations stems 
from an identity of democratic ideals and 
ties of affection and blood which existed 
long before these diplomatic pacts and 
which have tended to keep the two na- 
tions close in spite of the geographic 
distance that separates them. 





ee 
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Report by the Sigma Delta Chi Freedom 
of Information Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, it 
is clear that most American citizens be- 
lieve that during peacetime, at least, the 
people of this country are entitled to 
know what its Government is doing. 
Yet we know that certain officials in the 
executive branch of our Federal Govern- 
ment have taken upon themselves to 
deny information requested by the Con- 


gress. 

Every Member of Congress knows that 
an informed public is an intelligent pub- 
lic. While we are aware of some fine 
work on the part of TV and radio in dis- 
seminating information, I feel that our 

American newspapers are doing a fine 
and intelligent job of informing the 
public. 

With this in mind, I wish to bring to 
the attention of every Member of Con- 
gress portions of the 1959 report by the 
Sigma Delta Chi Freedom of Informa- 
tion Committee. This report recounts 
not only significant efforts of this pro- 
fessional group of 16,000 journalists on 
behalf of the public’s right to know, but 
also continuing situations where that 
right has been denied. 

I want to emphasize that Sigma Delta 
Chi has been a leader nationally in the 
fight to diminish unwarranted secrecy 
in government at every level and to open 
the conduct of public business to the 
people, through the press. Sigma Delta 
Chi is.therefore to be commended on the 
great fight they have made and are mak- 
ing to remove excessive restrictions on 
Government information. The Congress 
must not let them down for the future 
freedom of the American press is tied 
up with the future freedom of the Amer- 
ican people. 

The report follows: 

PROGRESS IN FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 

Piecemeal progress was made in 1959 
against unjustified secrecy imposed by Fed- 
eral Officials on information involving the 
operations of Government. At the same 
time, however, the imposition of secrecy on 
the broad and underfined ground of ex- 
ecutive privilege reached a new peak, posing 
the most serious threat to the theory of open 
government so far in U.S. history. 

The major victory in the fight against 
Government secrecy Was the opening of Sen- 
ate office payrolls for publication. News- 
paper pressure forced the U.S. Senate to 
open for publication the payrolls of individ- 
ual Senators. Vance H. Trimble, of the 
Scripps-Howard Washington bureau, led the 
way to elimination of this payroll secrecy 
with his series of articles on congressional 
payroll scandals. Senator THomas C. HEen- 
WINGS, Of Missouri, initiated the action in the 
Senate which resulted in the opening of the 
payrolls. 

Tt is important to note that the pressure 
of public opinion resulted in opening the 
Senate payrolls after a Federal court had re- 
jected Trimble's lawsuit in which he had con- 
tended the Senate had no legal right to 
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hide the payroll records. The court ruled 
that the Congress had a right to make its 
own rules relative to administration of its 


own affairs. 


The case demonstrated how an overwhelm- 
ing public opinion and a solid front of 
newspaper editorial support can force the 
opening of Government records, even when 
an agency of Government might have some 
legal right to withhold the records. 

Late in 1959, Representative JoHn E. Moss’ 
House Subcommittee on Government Infor- 
mation issued a 454-page report on the 
year’s running fight against secrecy in Fed- 
eral Government, and it drew the following 
conclusions: ; 

“1. Continued withholding of informa- 
tion and officials’ reports from the public and 
the Congress solely because knowledge 
might create controversy or affect the sensi- 
bilities of Federal employees will inevitably 
destroy the very keystone of American Gov- 
ernment—the principle that the operations 
of Government must endure the crucible of 
public debate. 

“2. Neither the Constitution nor the laws 
enacted by Congress, nor the decisions of the 
courts, provide any basis for the claim of 
‘executive privilege’ now imposed upon the 
public and the Congress. The ‘privilege’ of 
secrecy, claimed by officials far down the 
administrative line from the President, is 
nothing more than an insidious resurgence 
of the divine right of an all-powerful Execu- 
tive—a doctrine laid to rest more than a cen- 
tury and a half ago by the American Revo- 
lution and the Constitution of the United 
States. 

“3. To an alarming degree, the Pentagon’s 
information organization has assumed char- 
acteristics of a propaganda ministry, and 
confusion has replaced candor in areas of 
vital importance to the survival of a demo- 
cratic society. 

“4, The bureaucratic attitude which holds 
that the people must justify their right of 
access to Government information requires 
a continuing congressional pressure to re- 
mind Federal agencies that ‘public business 
is the public’s business.’” 

On October 17, in a speech to the College 
of Journalism at the University of Colorado, 
Samuel J. Archibald, staff administrator of 
the House Subcommittee on Government 
Information, said: 

“The problem of secrecy in Federal Gov- 
ernment probably will get a lot worse before 
it gets better, and it will not -get better 
until the majority of the Nation’s news- 
papers realize that the fight for freedom of 
information is a lot more than an attempt 
to get more handouts from more Govern- 
ment agencies so newspapers can fill their 
news columns using fewer reporters.” 

Your committee subscribes wholeheartedly 
to these statements from a congressional 
committee which has spent 4 years investi- 
gating secrecy in Federal Government. 





GAINS AND LOSSES IN 1959 


During the year, Representative Moss’ 
House Subcommittee.on Government Infor- 
mation continued its watchdog surveillance 
over the Federal bureaucracy, taking up 
many complaints from the press and the 
public. In its final report for the year, the 
subcommittee listed 35 areas of inquiry, 
citing some gains and some losses. Here is 
its record: 


“1. Every department which had cited the 
‘housekeeping’ statute (5 U.S.C. 22) as au- 
thority to restrict information reported that 
the 1958 freedom of information amendment 
to the statute did not limit executive power 
to restrict information. 

“2, The Defense Department established an 
elaborate ‘hold for release’ system to control 
nonsecurity information about missile and 
satellite projects and create a favorable 
public reaction. 
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“3. The Defense Department shrouded the 
Atlas-Score talking satellite project in deep 
secrecy and, when the event was publicized, 
created the false impression that the satellite 
was more than twice as big as the largest 
comparable Russian satellite. 

“4. The Defense Department repeatedly 
used the claim of military security to refuse 
information about the use of monkeys in 
scientific efforts. 

“5. The Defense Department refused to re- 
lease pictures of the outside of the Titan 
missile even though the outside configura- 
tion had been declassified and the missile 
stood in full public view, but pictures were 
released of the President viewing the com- 
pleted missile just before the November 1958 
elections. 

“6. The Defense Department reorganized 
information activities to give the Depart- 
ment’s public relations office greater control 
over the release of information by the mili- 
tary experts. 

“7. Executive agencies used the excuse of 
security censorship to delete nonsecurity in- 
formation from congressional testimony. 

“8. The Army supported the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors’ policy of doing 
business in secret, admitting there is no 
statutory authority for the Board’s secret 
meetings but contending secrecy permitted 
free discussion of controversial items in the 
billions of dollars worth of public works proj- 
ects handled by Board. 

“9. The Federal Aviation Agency refused 
to make public reports on malfunctions of 
new-type altimeters installed in commercial 
jet airplanes after restricting use of the al- 
timeters, claiming the public might ‘misin- 
terpret’ the facts. 

“10. The Federal Power Commission re- 
fused to make publie a Commission staff re- 
port on a proposed power exchange contract, 
claiming the staff would not comment freely 
on controversial matters if the information 
were available to the public. 

“11. The Labor Department claimed Fed- 
eral-State cooperation would be weakened by 
public access to Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity analyses of administration of State 
unemployment insurance laws. 

“12. The Bureau of Prisons denied public 
access to studies of conditions in local jails 
for fear of ‘controversy,’ claiming an ‘execu- 
tive privilege’ for the restriction. 

“13. The Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy refused to make public audit reports of 
local housing authorities financed with Fed- 
eral funds, claiming employees would not 
comment freely if the information were made 


_ public and asserting an ‘executive privilege’ 


to restrict the reports. 

“14, The Air Coordinating Committee cited 
an executive privilege as authority for refus- 
ing a State official access to minutes of its 
meetings. 

“15. The Civil Service Commission claimed 
an executive privilege to hide the result of an 
investigation of irregularities in a Virginia 
rural mail carrier examination. 

“16. The Army refused to make public the 
records of military trials which had been held 
in public even though records of comparable 
civil trials are available, claiming as author- 
ity for the restriction the ‘inherent authority 
of the executive branch to safeguard records 
in the public interest.’ 

“17. The Navy backed up a subordinate 
Official’s refusal of a congressional request 


for an unclassified report on the Naval Gun 


Factory, claiming that the report would cause 
controversy and asserting an executive priv- 
ilege for the refusal. 

“18. The White House refused a congres- 
sional request for information on Operations 
Coordinating Board guidelines directing the 
Defense Department information policies, 
claiming an executive privilege to withhold 
the information. 
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“18, The House and Home Finance Agency 
claimed an executive privilege to refuse in- 


formation on an investigation of the Los~ 


Angeles City Housing Authority to the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature, the attorney general 
of California, and to the Congress. 

“20. The General Accounting Office re- 
ported the citation of executive privilege for 
numerous refusals by executive agencies to 
make available information which the agen- 
cies are required by law to provide the GAO. 

“21. The Civil Service Commission reversed 
its earlier policy of making public the names 
of retiring Federal employees, contending 
that the information should be restricted be- 
cause there was no law authorizing the 
release even though no law prohibited it. 

“22. The Electronic Production Resources 
Agency in the Defense Department reversed 
the policy of making available to the public 
nonsecurity statistics after the Department 
of Commerce protested release of the infor- 
mation. 

“23. The Department of Justice continued 
restrictions on access to information about 
Federal prisoners. 

“24. The Navy provided reports of tests of 
an arctic cargo sled to the designer of the 
sled who had been trying to get the informa- 
tion for 10 years. 

“25. The Army disclosed information on 
medical payments after a private citizen had 
tried for 8 years to obtain the information. 

“26. The Comptroller of the Currency 
initially refused to make public the blank 
forms filled out by persons applying for na- 
tional bank charters, contending that only 
legitimate requests for the blank forms 
should be honored, but later made the blank 
forms available when asked to cite statutory 
authority for the refusal. 

“27. The Budget Bureau clarified restric- 
tions on testimony by Defense Department 
witnesses before congressional Appropria- 
tions Committees, contending that military 
experts are not completely free to express 
personal views at variance with budget re- 
quests. 

“28. The Bureau of Public Roads removed 
restrictions on the availability of nationwide 
highway statistics, making the information 
available to local government officials who 
needed it for tax planning purposes. 

“29. The Defense Department issued a 
directive declassifying most military docu- 
ments originated before 1946 and continued 
its study of methods to declassify current 
documents and prevent overclassification. 

“30. The Defense Department stated that 
an attempt by a Navy public information 
officer to screen questions which reporters 
ask of high-ranking officials was a mistake 
contrary to Department policy. 

“31. The Federal Aviation Agency made 
available a previously restricted engineering 
report on the materials to be used in paving 
the new Washington International Airport. 

“32. The Agriculture Department clarified 
regulations which had been misused to re- 
strict public access to crop allotment records, 
particularly in California. 

“33. The Interior Department made avail- 
able previously restricted information on 
leases of public lands and took steps to revise 
information practices in Bureau of Land 
Management offices. 

“34. The Treasury Department, under re- 
quirements of a new law, provided for public 
access to applications filed by nonprofit or- 
ganizations for tax exempt status. 

“35. The Internal Revenue Service made 
more information publicly available about 
tax court cases and established an informa- 
tion seminar for executives.” 
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San Francisco, City by the Golden Gate, 
Lauded by Premier Khrushchev i 
Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following newspaper 
article from the New York Times of 
Wednesday, March 9, quoting the Chair- 
man of the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Union, Premier Khrushchev, as 
saying that San Francisco, my home 
city and my district, has done more to 
establish good relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union than 
any other city. He also described San 
Francisco as the best city in the whole 
United States of America. Mr. Speaker, 
as a native of San Francisco, I am proud 
of the remarks of the Premier and I am 
certain his feeling is reciprocated by 
millions of Americans. His remarks 
were made to our mayor, Hon. George 
Christopher, who is now touring the 
Soviet Union as an official guest of the 
Government. 

The article follows: 


A U.S. Mayor Is WarRMLY RECEIVED BY 
KHRUSHCHEV 


(By Osgood Caruthers) 


Moscow, March 8—Premier Khrushchev 
was reported today to have declared that the 
Soviet Union was ready to enter a worldwide 
pact to destroy all nuclear weapons “under 
proper surveillance.” This was reported by 
San Francisco’s Mayor, George Christopher, 
shortly atfer he and his party had had an 
hour-long talk with Mr. Khrushchev and 
other Soviet leaders. The meeting was fol- 
lowed by a luncheon in the great Kremlin 
Palace. Mr. Christopher and his wife have 
been touring the Soviet Union as guests of 
Mr. Khrushchev since February 25. The in- 
terview in the Premier's office with Mr, 
Khrushchev and First Deputy Premiers Anas- 
tas I. Mikoyan and Frol R. Kozlov was the 
climax of the journey. 

Mr. Christopher said that there had been 
some heated debate on the general subject 
of rival ideologies but that with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Khrushchey’s brief remark con- 
cerning the banning of nuclear weapons spe- 
cific world issues had not been discussed. 

Mr. Khrushchev asked the mayor to tell 
the American people that the Soviet Union 
would never provoke or level an attack 
against the United States, Mr. Christopher 
said. 

The general atmosphere of the meeting was 
warm hospitality, Mr. Christopher reported. 
The Premier recalled how his reception in 
San Francisco during his visit to the United 
States last fall was in warm contrast to the 
uncomfortable time he had in Los Angeles. 


MAYOR MAKES PROPOSALS 


“He told me that San Francisco had done 
more to establish good relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union than any 
other city,” Mr. Christopher said. “He said 
San Francisco had ‘broken the ice’ and he 
thought it was ‘the best city in the whole 
United States of America’.” 
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The Soviet leader was said to have assured. 
Mr. that when President Eisen- 
hower visits the Soviet Union next June his 
reception here would be “even warmer than 
mine was in San Prancisco.” 

Mayor Christopher has been pepoering So- 
viet vuthoutties with proposals for various 


San. 
page Bs Khrushchev. 

He suggested that a future summit meeting 
be held in San Francisco, that the Eremlin 
hasten to agree to a direct route that would 
permit Pan American World Airways to fly 
from San Francisco over the polar route to 
Moscow, that the Soviet Union participate in 
a “world technical information and exchange 
center’ he hopes to set up in his city and 
that the two cities expand cultural and stu- 
dent exchanges. ’ 

He aiso that the Soviet Union 
permit Conrad Hilton to build a hotel in 
Moscow, that the Soviet Union buy California 
wines and that the Soviet Union agree to let 
Frank (Lefty) O’Doul bring all needed equip- 
ment here to teach the Russians baseball 
with an eye to future contests between the 
two cities. Mr. O’Doul, a former National 
League batting and outsfield star, managed 
the San Francisco Seals of the Pacific Coast 


League. 

The Soviet reaction to the baseball idea was 
somewhat less than enthusiastic, Mr. Christo- 
pher indicated. 

The only proposal from the Golden Gate 
that was successful was for an exchange of 
animals between the zoos of the two cities. 
San Francisco soon is to receive a pair of 
Tibetan snow leopards and six saiga an- 
telopes, the mayor reported. In exchange 
San Francisco is to send six California sea 
lions by air across the pole and is considering 
the Moscow Zoo’s request for mountain lions, 
Canada geese pronghorn antelopes and other 
North American animals. 

The highlight of Mr. Christopher's visit to 
the Kremlin, he reported, came when Pre- 
mier Khrushchev walked with him, arm 
around his shoulders, across the Kremlin 
courtyard through throngs of Soviet sight- 
seers and introduced him to them amid 
cheers and applause. 

“I cannot imagine President Eisenhower 
doing that sort of thing in Washiggton,” 
Mayor Christopher, a Republican, com- 
mented. 





On the Square 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always said that as the leader of the free 
world, our country cannot escape its re- 
sponsibility in helping to maintain the 
moral, social, and economic stability of 
other freedom-loving nations in the 
world in our common battle for survival 
against athiestic communism. And, Mr. 
Speaker, the record clearly shows that 
our people in the past have not shrunk 
from this responsibility—they have borne 
the crushing burden of extra taxes, they 
have permitted the future of our children 
to be mortgaged by the multi-billion- 
dollar foreign aid programs, but Mr, 
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Speaker, I wonder how long our Presi- 
dent can expect the support of the peo- 
ple’s representatives in Congress in his 
request for more and more foreign aid, 
when his administration becomes more 
and more critical of our requests for 
fiood-control projects as insurance 
against disaster for our own people. As 
a mater of fact, I wonder how the admin- 
istration expects us to be able to meet 
our commitments all over the world if 
Wwe are not permitted to safeguard our 
natural resources from which our wealth 
flows. 

I would remind my colleagues that 
while I have never asked for funds ex- 
cept for projects approved by the US. 
Corps of Engineers and the Committee 
on Public Works, none of the long list of 
fiood-control projects set up in the for- 
eign aid program have any such ap- 
proval. I am confident that the Mem- 
bers of the House will not follow this 
narrow view and will this year, as they 
have in the past, support my requests for 
flood-contro! money to provide manage- 
able streams as an investment in our 
future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a fine column, en- 
titled “On the Square,” by P. Wendell, 
from the March 7 edition of the Newark 
Advocate, Newark, Ohio, Mr. Speaker, 
as further evidence of the growing re- 
sentment among the good people in my 
congresisonal district against those poli- 
cies which suggest that we have plenty 
of everything for the people in foreign 
lands but not enough for our own folks at 
home: 

ON THE SQUARE 
(By P. Wendell) 

A flood-scarred citizenry is taking a dim 
view of the sudden switch to pinch-penny 
frugality within the Bureau of the Budget. 

If this strange impulse had been directed 
toward the billions being squandered in for- 
eign aid, Newark would have joined in the 
applaute. 

But the refusal to grant $32,000 for a 
fiood-control survey of the Licking water- 
shed is a pinch in the wrong place. 

Such an appropriatiion, strongly urged by 
Congressman Roserr W. LEvVERING, weuld 
have activated the first step toward vital 
measures of local survival. 

It would seem a trivial contribution on the 
part of a free-spending Government—with 
the welfare of a populous community in 
jeopardy. 

Instead, the Eisenhower regime is pressing 
Congress to appropriate new billions to suc- 
cor the afflicted in foreign lands whose plight 
touches the President’s heart. 

Newark and environs still show the scars 
of the greatest flood disaster in history— 
and a similar preliminary setting is now in 
evidence. 

It was no comfort to hear Herbert Eagon, 
director of the State department of natura’ 
resources, sound a warning against a sudden 
thaw. 

If the spring rains should arrive while 
Ohio is still blanketed by a heavy snow, 
another flood catastrophe could logically 
ravage the State. 

The conditions were similar—lingering 
snow, frozen soil, and a heavy rain—when 
the rising waters engulfed a helpless com- 
munity a year ago. 

And Newark is no better prepared today, 
even after 14 months’ warning, to meet such 
an emergency. 

The protective dike on the South Side, 
bogged down in pointless controversy, is just 
as inadequate as it was in 1959. 
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The waterworks dam, washed out in the 
flood to give the city the bitter taste of a 
water crisis, is still a grim joke. 

And a new administration, redolent with 
promise, is diligently dickering over @ sen- 
sible substitute that won’t be delivered until 
in the spring. 

Newark’s smoldering wrath over the Fed- 
eral budget rebuff will not be cooled when 
Congress votes still more funds to complete 
the Dillon Dam. 

In the light of the millions poured into 
this project, worthless as a safeguard for 
Newark, the $32,000 asked for at tributary 
survey is a mere pittance. 

Yet, all of a sudden, the Bureau of the 
Budget decides to tighten the pursestrings 
until Ike taps the Treasury to sterilize for- 
eign soil against the seeds of communism. 

It would seem that the American peo- 
ple, who have rebuffed strange doctrines, 
should be rewarded, at least to the extent 
of receiving back a few of their own tax 
dollar for their own protection. 

Perhaps we should begin sweeping off our 
front doorstep before running around with 
an eager broom to dust off the grimy prem- 
ises of our distant neighbors. 





What’s Wrong With the Way We Pick a 
President? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Adlai E. Stevenson has examined our 
method of nominating and electing a 
President and has found many short- 
comings that prevent the quadrennial 
contest from becoming the forum it 
should be for serious discussion of the 
policies that would best serve our na- 
tional purpose. 

In two thought-provoking articles for 
This Week magazine, Governor Steven- 
son analyzed the problem and posed a 
possible solution: A televised great de- 
bate series on the pattern of the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates. It is a happy co- 
incidence that Governor Stevenson is a 
great grandson of Jesse Fell, the Illinois 
editor who proposed the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates on the slavery issue. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include here the first of the two articles 
and will submit the second for publica- 
tion in the next issue of the REcorp. 

[From This Week, Feb. 28, 1960} 
CHOICE BY HULLABALOO—I 
(By Adlai E. Stevenson) 

Shortly before last Thanksgiving, two can- 
didates for Presidential nomination, one a 
Democrat and one a Republican, visited Wis- 
consin to win friends and influence people. 
The cranberry uproar was at its height: The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
had anounced that cranberries might be con- 
taminated by a chemical insecticide, and, 
with Thanksgiving at hand, “busier than a 
cranberry merchant” had become for the 
Nation's cranberry merchant a cruel mockery. 

THE CANDIDATES ATE CRANBERRIES 


Wisconsin raises cranberries, and Wiscon- 
sin growers maintained their berries were 
healthy. To prove it they entreated the 
Democratic candidate to drink a big glass 
of Wisconsin cranberry juice for all to be- 


‘ly ate four 
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hold. He did. Then the Republican also 
came to Wisconsin, and of course he prompt- 
helpings of cranberries—for the 
benefit of the photographers. 

But I submit that, however important the 
cranberry is to the cranberry merchant, 
whether 4 candidate indorses it has very little 
to do with his qualifications to be the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I do not mean to crticize these candidates 
for succumbing to the inevitable. I have 
been in similar predicaments. I’ve worn 
silly hats and eaten indigestible food; I’ve 
bitterly denounced the Japanese beetle and 
fearlessly attacked the Mediterranean fruit 
fiy. This last, if you didn’t know, attacks 
citrus fruits, a matter of no small importance 
to Florida citrus growers—and to politicians 
campaigning in the Florida primary. 

No one would pretend that cranberry 
chemicals and citrus diseases do not deserve 
attention; of course they do. But so much 
attention from candidates for the highest 
temporal office on earth? Isn’t it time we 
grew up? 

It seems to me that we ought to revise the 
hit-or-miss system by which every 4 years 
we select a man to lead us. With the pri- 
mary season of 1960 beginning, and the New 
Hampshire election almost at hand, maybe 
this is a good time to review the process. 

First, the primary system. In 1956 I began 
campaigning in the primaries in January, 
continued without letup until June, turned 
immediately to the nominating convention, 
and then plunged at once into the general 
election campaign—a total campaign of 
about 10 months. 

In all I made more than 300 speeches and 
traveled close to 75,000 miles and spent more 
money than I care to think about. (In 1932 
Franklin D. Roosevelt made only about 107 
speeches and traveled less than 15,000 miles.) 
Iam told I set a record both for words uttered 
and mileage traversed—and I am not at all 
proud of it and I wish no presidential candi- 
date ever had to do it again. 

I talked about everything from nuclear 
bomb testing to the tariff on tunafish. A 
great deal of the speaking was repetitious, 
much of it reached only a handful of peo- 
ple, and little of it served greatly to clarify 
our national purpose—which is what presi- 
dential campaigns are supposed to do. 

I can say all this without apology. I did 
what had to be done under the rules of the 
game. 

Obviously a year of perambulating inces- 
sant exposure and talk is exhausting. You 
grow weary, frustrated and bored. Any man 
who has listened to himself several times 
daily since February is not likely to inspire 
his countrymen in October. The primary 
system weakens a candidate’s ability to pre- 
sent his case. 


WHAT DOES A PRIMARY ACCOMPLISH? 


Moreover, the primary system operates un- 
der a hodgepodge of State laws. Some pri- 
maries are binding on convention delegates, 
some are partly so, and some not at all. 
Some, though binding, are shunned by candi- 
dates because of unfavorable special circum- 
stances. Others, not binding at all and 
technically meaningless, are eagerly sought 
because of favorable circumstances. Some 
assume undue importance simply because 
they are held early. 

I yield to no man in my affection for the 
lovely State of New Hampshire; but does it 
make sense that, solely because New Hamp- 
shire votes early, the opinion of a few thou- 
sand of its inhabitants should wield great in- 
fluence in deciding who shall preside over 
180 million of us? And in a State primary 
seldom more than 25 percent of the eligible 
voters participate anyway. 

A primary campaign is a State campaign, 
in many respects not unlike a campaign for 
State office—Governor, attorney general, 
auditor. A candidate makes his speeches to 


meetings of party workers or to groups of 
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citizens gathered in halls, hotels, and picnic 
grounds. Such groups often don’t want to 
hear much about complex national issues; 
they are more concerned with local party af- 
fairs and with meeting the candidate. 

Moreover, as I said when I was Governer of 
Tilinois in 1952, I don’t see how any office- 
holder can participate in a nationwide pri- 
mary campaign without neglecting the job 
the people elected him to do. In the case of 
a Governor, the chief executive of a huge 
business, neglect is serious. And if he doesn’t 
neglect his job he won’t do himeself justice 
in the primary. 

Actually primaries are more likely to de- 
stroy good candidates than to make them, 
The plain truth is that a primary campaign 
is not a suitable testing ground for presi- 
dential candidates. 

Now as to the general election campaign, 
it presents one overwhelming problem: how 
to communicate ideas on complex issues to 
an audience of 180 million. In a simpler so- 
ciety, a political candidate could stand in the 
forum in Athens and carry his message to the 
voters by merely speaking in a loud voice. 
But not in America. 

Traditionally we have attempted to reach 
American voters through a hodgepodge of 
rallies of party workers, huge public meetings, 
radio talks, and whistle stops, all reported 
nationally in the press. 

The whistlestop is a venerable political 
institution and I daresay that in the days 
when the railroad tracks ran right down 
Main Street it was an eminently useful one. 
But at that time we were only a few mil- 
lion, not 180: Today it is utterly impos- 
sible for a candidate to reach more than a 
handful of the populace in this manner. 

Moreover, whistle stopping has an inher- 
ent weakness. Woodrow Wilson put his 
finger on it when, at Michigan City in the 
1912 campaign, he told a crowd of 600 what 
he did not like about speaking from a rear 
platform: “I have tried discussing the big 
questions of this campaign from the rear 
end of a train. It can’t be done. They are 
too big, that is the long and short of the 
matter. By the time you get started and be- 
gin to explain yourself the train moves off. 
I would a great deal rather make your ac- 
quaintance than leave a compound fracture 
of an idea behind me.” 

In recent years candidates have at- 
tempted a variation on the whistlestop, the 
prop stop—a brief airborne stopover dur- 
ing which the candidate speaks from a plat- 
form beside his airplane while an uneasy 
audience stands blinking in the sun or 
shivering in the wind. 

My own experience at prop stopping has 
been almost wholly unhappy. The sounds 
the candidate makes compete with the 
sounds of aircraft (which may be merciful 
to all). And an airport is remote from the 
city’s center; to go out to it to hear, or try 
to hear, a political speech is almost unthink- 
able to anybody but a loyal party worker, 
who is already convinced. 

A CITY MAY BE INSULTED 


Finally, a city may be insulted by a can- 
didate who deigns only to descend briefly 
on its airport. Airports and planes for some 
reason have not managed to arouse people’s 
affection as did the iron horse. I have a 
feeling that the whistlestop is dead and the 
prop stop will never get off the ground. 

Rallies of party workers are useful. The 
candidate may inspire his workers. He gives 
them arguments they can use in discussing 
issues with voters. He binds them tighter to 
their party. But I sometimes think candi- 
dates spend too much time addressing their 
workers and not enough trying to reach the 
Public at large. 

And I have never been convinced that such 
party rallies should be televised. A success- 
ful rally must be a noisy emotional experi- 
ence of the convinced, and an independent 


.& party worker? 
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voter sitting in his living room, not converted 
to the candidate’s faith but willing to listen 
to his arguments, must be repelled or at best 
only amused by the spectacle of eager par- 
tisans laughing uproariously at the candi- 
date’s every feeble witticism and roaring 
with glee at each intemperate assault on the 
opposition—and the more extravagant his 
language the better. A good political rally 
is no place for a sober, sensible discussion of 
intricate problems, and policies. 

As for large public meetings, they, too, are 
useful and a candidate, by incessant effort, 
can reach a good many thousand this way— 
provided the people come. 

Whether they come depends on the 
strength of his local political organization 
and to a far greater extent on whether the 
local press and radio arouse interest in 
advance to get out a crowd. 

Those, then, are the traditional methods 
of reaching the voters face to face. And 
by using them, even if campaigns lasted 
much longer than 2 months, a candidate 
could reach but a tiny fraction of the 180 
million Americans. 

Now, of course, all these meetings are re- 
ported nationally in the press. But that way 
the candidate’s views reach the voters second- 
hand, and I am talking about reaching them 
directly. 

Moreover, to depend upon the press to re- 
port the speeches of the rival candidates with 
equal fullness and fairness, one must assume 
that newspapers are generally neutral and 
have plenty of space for politics. The press 
in the United States has always had the right 
to free expression of opinion. 


HOW TO REACH THE PUBLIC 


But a newspaper’s editorial slant often 
affects the way it displays and balances the 
news. It is my experience that the press as a 
whole reflects a greater warmth for a Repub- 
lican candidate than for a Democratic one— 
with, of course, notable exceptions. 

It has been proposed that to reach more 
voters directly the candidate, instead of try- 
ing to leap rapidly from one city to another, 
visit regional centers around the country for 
a series of speeches and meetings with people 
who come in from the surrounding territory. 

We attempted something on this order—a 
quick trip around the country—as a prelim- 
inary to the 1956 campaign. As a prelimi- 
nary it was fine—it enabled us to address 
most of the party leaders in a series of stra- 
tegic areas and to meet a good many of them. 
But I doubt if it would work well during the 
campaign itself. 


A hundred years ago people would travel 
long distances to hear a candidate for Presi- 
dent, but nowadays who would journey to 
any distant city to hear a candidate except 
Regional meetings would 
ease the strain of travel on the candidates but 
I doubt if they would solve the problem of 
how he is to communicate directiy with the 
people. 

STEVENSON TRIED A NEW APPROACH 

I tried another device in 1956: That of issu- 
ing a series of printed program papers set- 
ting forth in detail my views on various is- 
sues and proposals for dealing with them. 
They were detailed documents and they set 
forth programs for legislative and executive 
action in specific terms, not in the plati- 
tudes and generalities that make up most 
campaign oratory; and had I been elected I 
would have put them into effect. 

I thought these documents useful and I 
wish all candidates would issue similar 
ones—no one would ever again need vote for 
@ man without knowing exactly what to ex- 
pect of him. But I am realist enough to 
know that the number of Americans who 
would read these documents was small. As 
a method of reaching the vast American 
public, they were a predestined failure. 
And as a stimulant for meaningful, thought- 
ful discussion they were a failure too, for 
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the Republican ——- ignored them 


during the nominating conventions of 1952. 
It played an important role that year during 
the campaign and an even more important 
one in 1956. Soon it may be decisive. For 
by no ernaagees fs pS ies weet 
communicate with so many voters directly. 

So I suggest we give some thought to the 
way political television has been used in the 
past and to whether in the future it is likely 
to do what it ought to do in a democratic 
system: enlighten the. electorate on the 
issues and on the candidates’ views of those 
issues. 

And about this I have many misgivings. 

Television is fantastically expensive. In 
a dark hour of the 1956 campaign, my man- 
ager Jim Finnegan muttered with fine irony: 
“If somebody doesn’t come up with $70,000 
in the next hour and a half, ‘that eloquent 
voice of the Western World’ ain’t gonna to 
be on TV tonight.” 

Each half hour my voice burdened the 
networks cost my party $70,000—which may 
explain why my speeches so often ran over- 
time. I was trying to crowd as many ideas 
as possible into the half hour. 


SHOULD MONEY DECIDE A CAMPAIGN? 


In 1956 the Republicans spent $4,036,935 
on radio and TV and the Democrats $2,971,- 
143, a total of $7,008,078. No doubt they will 
spend more this year. 

But this raises a serious problem, for it 
gives the best financed party a tremendous 
advantage. Should money decide who can 
carry his case to the people? 

Again, 50 years ago audiences listened 


television speech should be longer than 15 
minutes, that 5 minutes was better and that 
a 1-minute “ID’—a spot commercial—was 
best of all. 

So here is another serious question: How 
can a candidate possibly deal honestly in 
1, or 5, or 15 minutes with any complex 
question—with inflation or disarmament, for 
example? Plainly, he cannot. 


If he has. ideas on a complex subject, he 
is not permitted to set them forth. Instead 
he must reduce them to a slogan. Slogans 
may be all very well to sell soap. But in 
politics they are dangerous. To reduce a 
foreign policy decision to a phrase is to give 
no hint of the perils, alternatives, and sec- 
ondary issues that lie behind it. The slogan 
“Liberation” for the satellites may have 
been a good vote catcher for the Republican 
candidates, but the tragic fate of the Hun- 
garian rebellion demonstrated its fraudu- 
lence as a policy. 


DANCING GIRLS OR IDEAS? 


Again, from the earliest times politicians 
have sought to please, to entertain; but 
television encourages this weakness. We are 
already familiar with rigged campaign per- 
formances on TV, with candidates that don’t 
simply appear on TV but are 
Television watchers expect to he en 
Dare politicians disappoint them? Will 
showmanship be substituted more and more 
for discussion, dancing girls for ideas? 

a et ce ee 
apathy on the part of the voters? Everyone 
decries apathy and ae it can, if extended 
indefinitely, lead only,to the death of democ- 

. I should ane seas — television of 
the future, if it foll he pattern of the 
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past, can only increase voter apathy. People 
will “consume” political broadcasts as they 
“consume” TV comedies, Westerns and spec- 
taculars. They will sit back in their chairs 
and enjoy themselves—or they will switch to 
something else. Their attitude will be, let 
the performers perform. 

This is apathy. TV requires no effort on 
the part of the viewer. Fifty years ago, men 
were not apathetic toward politics, for citi- 
zenship was highly prized and made demands 
on them. They had to travel long distances 
by wagon. and stand in the hot sun for hours 
to hear or see Bryan, La Follette, McKinley, 
or Theodore Roosevelt. 


POLITICS SHOULD BE SERIOUS 


Not today; a man need not even leave his 
living room to be entertained by Mr. X — 
candidate for President of the United States, 
the most powerful office on earth. Politics 
may have been “entertainment” in the old 
days, too, for there weren’t very many other 
distractions. But in those days people took 
their politics seriously and were willing to 
work for their entertainment. 

Today we have to find some means of mak- 
ing politics “serious” again—of making the 
business of presenting issues to the voters so 
interesting and so compelling that the voters 
will want to listen. 

That's our problem. 





Winning Essays by Fifth and Sixth Grade 
Students in Schools of Lynwood, 23d 
District, California, on Theme “Our 
Heritage of Freedom” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent so to do, I am 
privileged to present the text of the 
winning essays written by the students 
of the fifth and sixth grade pupils of the 
public and parochial schools in the city 
of Lynwood, Los Angeles County, Calif. 
These students and the schools they at- 
tend are all within the great 23d Dis- 
trict which I represent this my 14th year 
in this great legislative body. 

With these essays I also include the 
text of the letter, dated March 4, from 
the Americanism chairman of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans Auxiliary No. 
86 of Lynwood, Calif. This letter being 
explanatory of the essay contest. 

I am sure that all who read these 
essays Will join with me in congratulat- 
ing the sponsoring Disabled American 
Veterans Auxiliary No. 86, and the school 
authorities for joining in carrying this 
important essay contest to its fruition. 

With Soviet Russia doing as she is 
with her children from very early ages, 
I think it behooves us to encourage and 
- implement all we can, within our Amer- 
ican freedoms for the individual, to early 
begin to inform young American citizens 
as to the functioning of our constitu- 
tional form of government. Therefore, 
I believe it is proper and constructive 
that these youngsters in the great 23d 
District who have participated as win- 
ners in this appropriate essay contest 
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entitled “Our Heritage of Freedom” be 
further encouraged along this very line. 
Certainly it is true that the future of 
America—our future—depends upon the 
children and youth of the present 
generation. 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 
AUXILIARY NO. 86, 
Lynwood, Calif., March 4, 1960. 
Congressman CLypE Doyle, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN DoyYLe: Received your 
letter of February 26 regarding our recent 
Americanism essay contest held throughout 
the fifth and sixth grades of public and 
parochial schools in the city of Lynwood. 

We are honored by your interest and priv- 
ileged to have the opportunity to submit the 
two top essays for the Members of the House 
of Representatives to consider placing on 
record in the ConGREssIionaL RECORD. 

This is an annual program, starting each 
year on the first day of February and termi- 
nating the 23d of February. We have just 
concluded our ninth year and feel justly 
proud that we have had an opportunity to 
open an avenue to the youth of this com- 
munity that they might travel and thereby 
gain a deeper appreciation for this great 
Nation and to realize that they must assume 
responsibilities, if our great democracy is to 
remain secure and a beacon of hope to the 
world. 

Essays on Americanism are not unusual 
but we feel this program is because we have 
reached a rather young group of students. 
These students range from 9 to 12 years of 
age. Formative years in the lives of our 
children, where not only love of family, home, 
and religion must be developed but love for 
our Nation as well. 

It has been my privilege to organize and 
chairman this program and watch its growth 
for the 9 years and I am indeed grateful for 
this honor and for the splendid cooperation 
received from the superintendent of Schools, 
the principals, teachers, the press, and all 
concerned. 

May I close with humble pride for your 
concern and thank you for your interest. 

Sincerely, 
LUCILLE KaNnKa, 
Americanism Chairman. 
Essay WINNERS ON THE THEME “OvuR 
HERITAGE OF FREEDOM” 


FIRST PLACE 


(By Ronald Nakamoto, Lindbergh School, 
fifth grade) 


I am an American citizen. Although my 
hair, my skin, and my eyes are of a different 
color I am still an American. That’s what’s 
so wonderful about this Nation, is that even 
if I am different than some people in some 
ways I can take my place among other peo- 
ple as an American because I was born here. 

We Americans have a country that is the 
dream of many people who live overseas or 
beyond our borders. They do not know the 
privilege and the liberty of being able to 
speak freely, worship as they please, and 
choose the profession they wish. 

Sometimes we don’t realize how lucky we 
are, nor how. many hardships our ancestors 
endured to make us a strong nation and 
help us have a heritage of freedom. 

I think we could say George Washington 
and John Paul Jones helped to start us 
on our road to freedom. Our world wars 
have helped us preserve this freedom. 

But our freedom was not all won by wars. 
Alexander Graham Bell, Thomas Edison, Dr. 
Salk, and other great men have made con- 
tributions to mankind and the freedom of 
our Nation. 

Yes, I could go on and on but this is the 
real idea of our American heritage, and I 
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am a part of it. I may not go down in his. 
tory, but if I do my best to live up to school, 
city, county, State, and National laws, I will 
help to write a chapter called peace in our 
heritage of freedom. 

SECOND PLACE 


(By Pamela Boyle, Will Rogers School, fifth 
grade) 
Our American heritage means this to me: 
It has made our country brave and free. 
We've fought many wars and shed many 
tears 


And helped many countries abolish their 
fears. 


We believe in truth and freedom for all. 

Our ‘rights are protected no matter how 
small. 

It matters not, what color or creed, 

The size of the man or the size of the deed. 


We worship and play and work as we please. 
We've never been forced to get down on our 
knees. 
We've fought and we've won our liberty. 
Freedom, our American heritage, means this 
to me. 
THIRD PLACE 


(By Karen Gilbreath, Lindbergh School, fifth 
grade) 


Our heritage of freedom are the rights we 
have inherited from our ancestors who 
fought for us in the wars against England 
and other countries. 

Did you ever think about what our heritage 
of freedom gives us? Well for one thing it 
gives us the right to vote, to attend our own 
church and also lets us govern ourselves. 
It gives us the right to speak freely. It gives 
us the right to have a fair trial when we're 
accused of doing something wrong. 

Our heritage of freedom is a great thing. 
But do you Know who makes it so great? 
Us, the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Our forefathers made America great. To 
keep it great we must obey laws and pay our 
taxes. Yes; we have a great responsibility, 
the responsibility of keeping our United 
States great by being good American citizens 
ourselves. 

FOURTH PLACE 


(By Debbie Markovic, Will Rogers School, 
fifth grade) 


“Rich man, poor man, farmer, and trades- 
man fought to make our American heritage 
possible. From our Eastern Atlantic shores 
to the far Western Pacific, our American 
heritage is always in evidence. 

“The sight of many people going to the 
many different churches on Sunday shows 
us one freedom, freedom of religion. Our 
many newspapers with people writing and 
even criticising our Government shows free- 
dom of speech. 4 

“When we see a policeman, we are thank- 
ful for his protection and in our courts we 
are innocent until proven guilty. These 
assure us freedom from fear. 

"These things help always to keep in my 
mind how much Americanism and my Amer- 
ican heritage means to me and how I must 
always do my best to help preserve these 
freedoms. The one almost sure way that 
I can help to insure these freedoms is to 
always vote when I am old enough.” 


FIFTH PLACE 


(By James Miller, Seventh-day Adventist 
Academy) 


I am glad for freedom. Freedom means & 
lot to me—for instance, my home, my par- 
ents, my religion, and other things. I am 
glad that I can go to the school I want to. 
I am glad that I can pick the friends I want. 
I am glad that when I get older I will be 
able to vote for the person I think will make 
@ good leader for our United States. With- 
out freedom this world wouldn’t be worth 
living in. 


on te oe 2 oe CU ; 
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SIXTH PLACE 
(By Leslie Layer, Mark Twain School, sixth 
grade) 


Our American heritage is a great and 
wonderful story in itself. It’s the story of a 
great country that was created out of a vast 
wilderness in an unbelievably short time. 
It is the story of a nation founded on the 
principle of all men’s rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

Five hundred years ago there were only. a 
few scattered settlements along the Atlantic 
coast. Even as little as 200 years ago, there 
was no United States of America. Today the 
United States stands first among the coun- 
tries of the world in freedom and in opportu- 
nity. I myself believe that it is a great 
privilege to have a heritage such as the one 
that our forefathers gave for such a country 
as the United States of America. 


SEVENTH PLACE 
(By Bill Ball, Will Rogers School, sixth grade) 
Our heritage of freedom 
So dear to you and me 
Is the challenge of tomorrow; 
Today’s opportunity. 


Secured by our forefathers 
This heritage sublime, 

By faith and prayer, sweat and toil, 
Lives sacrificed, and time. 


The symbol of our freedom 
Is our flag; our people, too, 
Who pledge their lives allegiance 
To our own red, white, and blue. 


Our heritage of freedom 

I shall guard, and all shall see 
That America my homeland, 

Is the land of liberty. 


Our heritage of freedom 

The whole wide world may share, 
When men shall live as brothers 

As freemen everywhere 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING -OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, arid no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 
TiTLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 

SIONAL ReEcorD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unn 

bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 

tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Titte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, in _744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollealls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3° Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in “a 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the Concressionatr 
REcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: , That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern. 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This: 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNcressionaL REcoRD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- - 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 





paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters.—The Official Report. 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu-< 
script and headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 











California Gov. Edmund G. Brown Urges 
National Attention to County Prob- 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the Gov- 
ernor of the State of California, the Hon- 
orable Edmund G. Brown, addressed the 
County Finance Congress of the National 
Association of County Officials in San 
Diego, Calif., on February 15, 1960. In 
that address, he pointed out how the 
major county problems had come to be 
in the urban counties, and that, because 
of lack of sufficient local revenues, the 
Federal Government should help meet 
the challenge. He cited as the most 
difficult problems the control of water 
pollution, the elimination of blighted 
areas through urban renewal, the devel- 
opment of adequate civil defense pro- 
grams, the support of programs for de- 
veloping and improving airports, and the 
provision of satisfactory educational 
facilities and well-trained teachers with 
the help of Federal aid to education. 
The Governor praised county officials for 
facing up to their obligations, but be- 
moaned the fact that the administration 
in Washington has been strangely insen- 
sitive to the problems. 

Recognizing the need for Federal fi- 
nancial assistance, Governor Brown em- 
phasized at the same time that we must 
be vigilant in preserving home rule and 
local initiative. He told the county offi- 
cials who must provide this initiative 
that “I have every confidence that you 
have such leadership, and that county 
government will succeed in the new role 
to which history has assigned it.” I also 
share this confidence since I have de- 
veloped a deep respect for local govern 
ment through long association with local 
problems. 

After I was elected district attorney 
of Tehama County, Calif., in 1934, I was 
legal adviser to the Tehama County 
Board of Supervisors for 8 years and be- 
came intimately acquainted with the val- 
uable services local government per- 
forms. This experience also led me to 
believe that government programs, 
whether Federal or State, should be ad- 
ministered at the local level, whenever 
possible, with sufficient flexibility to per- 
mit local governments to adjust the ad- 
ministration of these programs to local 
conditions and requirements. 

I believe Governor Brown’s speech 
makes clear the important role county 
Officials must play in cooperation with 
Federal and State officials if we are to 
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solve the basic governmental problems of 

the space age. I ask unanimous consent 

that the address be printed in the Appen- 

dix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress or Gov. EpMuNpd G. Brown, CouNTY 
FINANCE CONGRESS OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF COUNTY OFFICIALS, SAN DIEGO, 
FEBRUARY 15, 1960 
I am deeply honored by your request for an 

encore. At your meeting in Washington last 

year, I occupied you largely with a discussion 
of our problems in California, and I feared 
you might condemn me as incorrigibly west- 
ern. Instead, I see that my references to 

California brought all of you here. Well, 

you couldn’t have come to a nicer place, and 

Iam happy to welcome you. 

In coming here, you will not only have an 
opportunity to enjoy San Diego’s fabled win- 
ter climate and her other attractions. You 
will also find here, and in many other Cali- 
fornia counties a preview of what is in store 
for you back home. Because, in truth, the 
problems we face in California are the same 
as many of you in other States face, except 
that our more rapid population growth 
brings them on more rapidly. 

The central fact in the experience of all 
of you is the transformation of the tradi- 
tional role of county government. Less than 
a generation ago county gévernment was 
essentially rural government. Today, in a 
great number of instances, county govern- 
ment is increasingly urban, with all the new 
responsibilities which that implies. 

Indeed, even among those courties which 
remain preponderantly rural, technological 
developments have wrought changes in the 
responsibilities of county government. Far 
fewer people, for example, are raising our 
crops. And those who are producing them 
are, in the original sense of the word, urban, 
by which I mean conditioned to a great ex- 
tent by values that prevail in cities. They 
demand the same kind of serviees as city 
folk; and in an increasing number of in- 
stances, they are getting such services from 
their county governments. 

Let me return, however, to the area where 
the major problems lie—the urban counties. 
The population of the United States—about 
170 million today—will be between 220 and 
244 million by 1975. Shortly after the turn 
of the century, it will be somewhere between 
300 and 400 million, and at least 85 percent 
of it will be concentrated in vast metropoli- 
tan areas. Thus, under the impact of pro- 
found social and scientific changes, county 
government is today shaping the environ- 
ment for millions of tomorrow’s urban in- 
habitants. 

Quite literally, the challenge is to keep 
people from choking themselves in great 
metropolitan concentrations. In essence, 
you are challenged to fashion a new and 
more humane environment, not for a popu- 
lation but for people. 

The way in which you fashion that envi- 
ronment is fundamentally a problem in the 
use of land. Although in many areas the 
hour is late, you still have an historic oppor- 
tunity to avoid tragic errors which have 
marred urban development across the coun- 
try for more than acentury. I cannot exag- 
gerate the magnitude of this problem, nor 
the opportunity we have. 


e 

Now much of this urban spread is inevi- 
table. But much of it is wantonly wasteful 
of our best soil, It is characterized by 
tered development; and that not only 
land out of farm use, but also unnecessarily 


Santa Clara County, with large. areas of 
our best soil, is an excellent example. If all 
the land withdrawn for urban use in the 
Santa Clara Valley since 1947 were consoli- 


impressive industrial parks, imaginative re- 
tail shopping centers, and vastly improved 
residential neighborhoods. But, as we all 
know, there are also ugly and wasteful abuses 
of our countryside. 

To assure good land use, there must be 
close cooperation of public and private efforts 
in this field. That means sensible relating 
of home and shop and industry. it means 
@ more efficient transportation systern em- 


hand recreational areas, the proximity of 
woodland, the sight of pleasing landscapes 
and open sky. Much of this can be accom- 
plished by looking ahead and without great 
outlays of public funds. 

But having said that, I must add in all 
candor the sheer impact of growth requires 
tireless public effort if we are even to hold 
our own. 

A spectacular example of the cost of 
mounting urban congestion is in air and 
water pollution. Fortunately, on both of 
those, we have made legislative headway in 
California during the past year. 

Still another spectacular example is traffic 
congestion. “Some weeks ago a dog ran across 
our heavily traveled Santa Ana Freeway dur 
ing the rush hour. In an instant, 40 cars 
were wrecked. To me, that dog became a 
symbol of how fantastically complex urban 
life has become. 

I am talking now about the need for 
new public services that will enrich life. I 
am talking about essential action just to 
keep life from becoming impoverished by 
the increasing strains and stresses of metro- 
politan living. 

The great limitation even to doing that, of 
course, is lack of sufficient revenues.. With 
the general public, two of the least known 
facts about contemporary American gov- 
ernment are simply these; first, how sorely 
pressed State and local governments are for 
adequate revenues, particularly compared to 
the fiscal means of the Federal Government; 
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and second, the fact that the main burden 
of our population growth—the necessary 
costs and investments—fall not on Federal 
authorities but State and local agencics. 
School construction, street and highway 
needs, sewers and water pollution problems, 
and air contamination are just several such 
examples. 

I most surely advocate keeping the re- 
sponsibilities for functions like those with 
local officials. I believe in keeping the nec- 
essary Offices of government as close to peo- 
ple as possible. But the simple fact is that 
we must go where we can get the money 
and, given our tax structure, that means 
to the Federal Government. 

This represents no partisan insight. Let 
me quote the Rockefeller report on educa- 
tion. 

It notes that the inability of local ju- 
risdictions to meet the needs of an expand- 
ing society is “due partly to the excessive 
dependence of State and local revenues— 
particularly the latter—upon the real prop- 
erty tax, which is notably laggard in its 
response to rising income.” “And it is due 

y” the report goes on, “to the fact 
that State or local governments are reluctant 
to extend or expand their taxing systems 
for fear of placing their communities or 
States at a competitive disadvantage rela- 
tive to other areas.” In my judgment this 
is a real and quite understandable fear and 
it often stops the most forwardminded 
counties and States from moving ahead. 

I frankly think State and local officials 
across the country are facing up to their 
obligations. Unhappily, the administration 
in Washington has been strangely insensi- 
tive to the problem. I say this with no 
partisan purpose. It is an unfortunate fact. 

Let me give you some examples of vital 
concern to every one of you. 

Example No. 1 is water pollution. Water 
pollution abatement is one of the nation’s 
most vital conservation programs and yet 
the President recommended that the popular 
and effective sewage-treatment grants pro- 
gram be cut from the $45 million appro- 
priated by Congress each year since 1956, 
to $20 million. Both Houses voted over- 
whelmingly to pass a bill doubling the pro- 
gram—the House by nearly two-thirds, the 
Senate by more than a two-thirds majority. 
Yet that decisive mandate has been ignored. 

Example No. 2 concerns urban renewal. 
in that program, the counties are already 
silent partners by virtue of their participa- 
tion in the tax forgiveness clause of the 
Urban Renewal Act. Urban blight breeds 
crime and delinquency; it rots our cities at 
the core; and like all decay, it ultimately 
corrupts everything that surrounds it. 
County jurisdictions are therefore intimately 
concerned with correcting urban blight. 

But here again, the Federal Government 
has consented to only a token program. Its 
authorizations are inadequate to the task 
of keeping up with the spread of blight, not 
to mention correcting the decay we already 
have. 

Example No. 3 is civil defense, which I 
know will interest you because your associa- 
tion has an active and efficient civil defense 
committee. In California, local jurisdic- 
tions will spend about $3 million this year 
on a civil defense program. Now Congress 
has accepted the principle of partial Federal 
responsibility for adequate civil defense by 
providing for half the cost of the administra- 
tion of State and local programs. But the 
administration has failed to make budgetary 
provision for this minimal insurance against 
a military disaster. 

Example No. 4 is the program for develop- 
ing and improving airports. This program 
is of special interest to you because the funds 
are needed most at the county or local level 
for feeder-type which lack the 
financial support available to large metro- 
politan airports. 
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At_the administration’s initiative the 


*matching funds provided by the Federal 


Government were cut from $100 million 
annually to $53 million... In-an when 
rapidly increasing air travel makes it imper- 
ative that we keep our airports up to stand- 
ard, the administration slashed support by 
almost one-half. 

Example No. 5 concerns Federal aid to edu- 
cation. The Nation is confronted by a mas- 
sive shortage of 195,000 teachers and 140,000 
classrooms, The country is confronting a 
near crisis in meeting its education needs. 

Government at the State and local levels 
already is sorely strained financially to sup- 
port education. And that includes the State 
of California. Here 42 cents out of every 
State tax dollar is going for public education. 
Yet with our “younging” population—we 
have 500,000 more schoolchildren than New 
York, despite its larger total population—we 
simply are not doing all that is needed and 
certainly not all that I would like. Property 
owners at the level of local government are 
already heavily put upon in most areas to 
meet school costs. In the face of that, I 
believe it is only reasonable and proper that 
the resources of the Federal Government be 
brought to bear. 

The alternatives, unfortunately, are an in- 
creasingly overcrowded school system losing 
ground in the face of the Soviet and scien- 
tific challenge; or mounting local school tax 
burdens, and those primarily and unfairly 
on property owners; or intelligent, carefully 
considered Federal contributions. Our 
choices are just that plain. 

Believe me when I add that, in weighing 
Federal support, we must be vigilant in pre- 
serving home rule and local initiative. We 
must buard against rigid uniformity and in- 
sist on fiexibility in Federal programs. 
Above all, we must never abdicate our own 
responsibilities. 

Those responsible for county government 
have been thrust into a position calling for 
a high order of leadership. I have every 
confidence that you have such leadership, 
and that county government will succeed in 
the new role to which history has assigned it. 

Meanwhile the problems ahead cail for the 
cooperation of government at all levels: 
city, county, State and Federal; and for the 
vision of men who see~beyond their own 
jurisdictions. 

America’s future deserves no less. I be- 
lieve that we shall have such cooperation and 
enlist such vision. That is why, as the 
Governor of a great State, I face the future 
full of confidence and of hope. 





Use of Carriers Is Our Defense Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement and newspaper article 
concerning the effectiveness of aircraft 
carriers in our military defense program. 

The controversy raging over the capa- 
bility of carriers is somewhat clarified 
by an article by John J. Schieffelin which 
appeared in the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 11. . 

The range of the carrier is almost in- 
credible as it is possible, with its air 
complement, to reach out over thousands 
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of miles and cover tremendous segments 
of the sea. Mr. Schieffelin points out 
the difficulties involved in locating and 
destroying a carrier in the wide open 
regions of the oceans. A huge armada 
of submarines, plus swarms of aircraft 
and surface craft, would find themselves 
spread very thin on the surface of the 
sea in attempting to locate a carrier 
which has both speed and defensive 
capabilities, as well as terrifying de- 
structive force. 

The article follows: 

Use or Carriers FavorED—FastT FLEET BE- 
LIEVED Best DETERRENT TO WAR IN NEARBY 
WATERS 

To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorRK TIMEs: 

In connection with the current debate on 
defense I should like to call attention to 
the article by Hanson Baldwin on January 26 
headed “Rough Seas for Carriers” touching 
upon an important feature of our defense. 

He mentions a secret fleet-air defense 
exercise of the Navy and Air Force held off 
the Atlantic coast late in 1959. The condi- 
tions were controlled to the extent that the 
position of the fleet was known to the attack- 
ing land-based air forces of the Tactical Air 
Command. Apparently, the Navy ships, hav- 
ing picked up the attacking aircraft at a dis- 
tance of over 200 miles, intercepted and, 
theoretically, splashed the vast majority of 
them before they got within 70 to 100 miles 
of the carriers. The fact of the matter seems 
to be that not a single attack plane got any- 
where near the carriers. : 

While such a test is seldom considered 
conclusive, the exercise sheds light on a truth 
that is not understood by a good many sin- 
cere Americans. This truth is that carriers, 
protected by modern defense networks, are 
far less yulnerable than is supposed—that 
in fact they pose a very difficult problem to 
a would-be opponent. 

First, they have well over 130 million 
square miles of ocean in which to operate, 
so that a strong initial advantage was given 
the attackers in this exercise. Second, even 
if their position is known it is hard, if not 
impossible for approaching aircraft to pene- 
trate their defensive screen, with its modern 
electronic equipment, 
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Moreover, the fact that a carrier’s aircraft 
can reach out over distances now counted in 
thousands of miles, and deposit nuclear 
weapons on chosen targets, makes it essen- 
tial for any group aiming to conquer the 
United States to make arrangements to put 
all of our carriers out of business before 
concentrating an all-édut attack on our 
homeland. 

The effect of this is that the major forces 
of a would-be attacker must be directed 
against any and all carrier task forces that 
may be at sea at any given moment. The 
problem of locating and destroying such task 
forces in the wide open reaches is so vast 
that even the most numerous submarine ar- 
mada ever created, plus swarms of air and 
surface craft, would find themselves spread 
very thin, with no assurance of success. 

In the two world wars the fighting and de- 
struction have been far away from our coun- 
try. The best insurance for keeping another 
war far away lies in a fleet of modern, fast 
carriers. - As a deterrent to starting such a 
war, the presence of carriers cruising stead- 
ily beyond the horizon is tops. 

SECOND BEST TYPE 

And this brings up the final point men- 
tioned by Mr. Baidwin—namely, that the 
Navy, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the administration budget, is build- 
ing @ conventionally powered carrier cost- 
ing about $290 million. A nuclear powered 
carrier would be better because, among other 
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advantages, she can sustain high speed over 
longer periods without refueling. However, 
a nuclear powered carrier costs $130 million 
more, or a total of $420 million. 

With the safety of our people at stake 
this seems a poor time to be building the 
second best of a type of ship we well know 
how to build. Nuclear powered carriers, 
roaming the seas in cooperation with our 
nuclear powered submarines, would be a de- 
terrent that would virtually eliminate the 
probability of another Pearl Harbor, and if 
a major war were to start would keep the 
fighting far from our land. 

JOHN JaY SCHIEFFELIN. 

New Yor«, February 9, 1960. 





West Virginia—Land of Scenic, Recrea- 
tional, and Historical Values and 
Natural Beauty in Close Proximity to 
Population Centers—Foundation for a 
Potentially Thriving Tourist Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, an 
article I wrote at the invitation of the 
editor of the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette 
on the attractiveness of West Virginia 
was published in yesterday’s issue of that 
newspaper. 


I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


West Vircinia’s NaTurRAL Beauty LuREs 
Tourists 


(By JENNINGS RANDOLPH, U.S. Senator from 
West Virginia) 


There has been much comment on the 
human resources of West Virginia and the 
past and present achievements of some 
prominent. West Virginians. 

This discussion relates to the resources of 
our land and the scenic, recreational, and 
historical values which are the foundation 
for a potentially thriving tourist trade. 

Our State parks and State forest facilities, 
given major impetus during the adminis- 
tration of Gov. H. G. Kump, and aided in- 
valuably by programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment during that era, offer unique out- 
door recreation for millions of urban dwellers 
in the metropolitan centers of the eastern 
seaboard, the Middle Atlantic, and the 
Midwestern States. 

By the same token, the recreational areas 
within the Monongahela National Forest and 
that portion of the George Washington Na- 
tional Forest within West Virginia, afford 
other pleasant recreational opportunities for 
‘our own people and visitors from other 
States. 


CLOSE PROXIMITY TO POPULATION CENTERS 


There is probably not another State in the 
Union which is as singularly favored as West 
_Virginia in being able to offer so much of 
natural beauty in such close proximity to 
the population centers of the eastern half 
' of the United States, with 55 percent of. the 
People of the Nation living within a 500 
mile radius of our State. It is apparent, 
‘therefore, that, despite the significant in- 
crease in tourism West Virginia has experi- 
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enced in recent years, we have barely begun 
to benefit from its full possibilities. 

The attractions of West Virginia's State 
park and forest facilities, and those of the 
National Forests within our State—rang- 
ing from the quiet grandeur of the scenery 
at Cacapon in the eastern panhandle to the 


spectacular New River gorge near Babcock | 


State Park in the southern part of the 
State—provided. unparalleled opportunities 
for the tired city dweller seeking the restora- 
tive values of outdoor life, 

Fourteen of the State parks and forests 
offer cabin or lodging facilities or both, a 
majority affording a choice between rustic 
accommodations and modern deluxe facilities 
set in wu ed natural surroundings. 
With reference to the developed recreational 
areas within the National Forests, the less 
than 10 percent of the George Washington 
National Forest situated in West Virginia has 
been too much overlooked in this respect, 
but the Monongahela National Forest, situat- 
ed totally within our State, has extensive 
recreational facilities—without cabins, how- 
ever. 


NEARLY MILLION VISIT NATIONAL FOREST 


It is probably a little known fact that the 
Monongahela National Forest, in 1959, re- 
ceived a total of 987,900 visits to its 50 special 
recreational facilities, broken. down into 
categories of visits as follows: 

Camping at 22 sites, 19,300; picnicking at 
17 sites, 173,900; swimming in 5 pools and 
lakes, 72,300; hunting, 179,700; fishing in 
forest streams and 3 lakes, 344,600; hik- 
ing and riding, 1,600; organizational 
ing at one Forest Service-owned facility and 
three non-Forest Service-owned organiza- 
tional camping sites, 7,200; sightseeing, 
179,900; forest product gathering for pleas- 
ure, 21,200; visits for scientific studies and 
hobbies, 2,200; and other miscellaneous types 
of visits, 25,800. 

Yet, despite the work of our State indus- 
trial and publicity commission, a study of 
our tourist» trade would indicate that we 
have not adequately told the “West Virginia 

story.” During the past 5 years tourist ex- 
penditures have increased dramatically from 
$174,562,214 in 1955 to $270,569,447 in 1959. 
What is probably more significant, however, 
is that the number of annual visitors has 
actually decreased during that period from 
an estimated high of 8,115,429 in 1955 to a 
low of 7,389,218 in 1958, with a slight rise to 
an estimated 7,450,625 in 1959. 

Inasmuch as the average tourist stay has 
been relatively constant (between 4 and 5 
days), the increase in gross receipts has been 
due to a step-up in per capita expenditures, 
rather than to a growth in the volume of 
visitors. In fact, the average expenditure 
has almost doubled during that period, from 
$5.50 per person per day to $8.07, thus prov- 
ing the point of the Mississippi, Governor 
who said that a tourist is “as valuable as a 
bale of cotton and twice as easy to pick.” 
Nor should it be overlooked that tourism is 
the only kind of trade in which we do not 
export some portion of our natural resources 
for the dollars received. 

Further observation seems pertinent with 
respect to the untapped tourist potential: 

Last year, 69 percent of West Virginia’s 
visitors came from the neighboring States of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, 
while the even more heavily populated States 
of New York, New Jersey, Michigan, and Illi- 
nois—all within a radius of 500 miles or less 
of our State—supplied only 14.9 percent of 
the total. 

Thus, it is apparent that we must do a 
major selling job making the charm and 
beauty of West Virginia more widely known 
in the population centers of the Middle 
Atlantic and Midwestern States. 


PROMOTION IS COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


Nor should this be a task conducted solely 
by the State Industrial and Publicity Com- 
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mission and the U.S. Forest Service, insofar 
as the latter has to. do with publicizing the 
facilities of the national forests within our 


agencies 

promotion, it needs supplementation. The 
privately operated hotels, motels, and res- 
taurants obviously reap large shares of the 
profits from tourists drawn to our State pri- 
marily by its scenery and the publicly owned 
park and forest facilities. They, too, have 
obligations to assist with the State’s tourism 
promotion. 

According to the annual analysis of our 
tourist trade published by the West Vir- 
ginia Industrial and Publicity Commission, 
last year 59.3 percent of our visitors were in 
the State on vacation. Of the number rep- 
resented by that percentage, 72.7 percent 
were attracted by the scenery, the parks, 
and the forests; yet, during the same year, 
71.4 percent of them stayed at motels and 
hotels, while only 154-pereent lodged or 
camped at parks and forests. 

In view of these statistica; it would seem 
only appropriate, therefore,” t the trade 
associations and ind@ividual operators of 
hotels and motels should take an active and 
leading role in publicizing not. only their own 
facilities, but the natural and scenic values 
of the State as a whole. 

To come to something very close to my 
heart, I would mention, as an added tourist 
attraction, the rich historical lore associated 
with West Virginia. American history was 
formed in large measure by the Allegheny 
Mountains as the route of southward migra- 
tion of the Scotch-Irish and German set- 
tlers, and the Ohio River as the gateway 
to the West. At a time when Americans 
might well be reexamining their cultural 
roots in an effort to arrive at a more mean- 
ingful conception of our national purpose, 
history as it was lived in West Virginia has 
much to contribute. 


MORE THAN HALF MILLION VISIT HARPERS FERRY 


Not the least important of our historical 
attractions is the Ferry National 
Monument under control of the National 
Park Service and situated in both Jefferson 
County, W. Va., and Washington County, Md. 
When a Member of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives for 14 years, I was privileged to 
author the bill which established this site 
as a Federal park. Since that time the State 
of West Virginia has appropriated in full its 
share of land acquisition costs. Maryland 
is appropriating for this on an an- 
nual basis. With the continued restoration 
work on the original arsenal and other build- 
ings, there has been a constant increase in 
the number of visitors. Over the past 4 years 
the number of guests who have registered 
their presence has increased by more than 
400 percent, from 115,667 in 1956 to more 
than 595,610 in 1959. ’ 


It is pleasing to report there is every like- 


lihood that there will be added Federal fa- 


cilities at Harpers Ferry which will doubt- 
less multiply the number of visitors and the 
utilization very extensively. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior and its National Park 
Service have certified their approval to the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of a bill introduced by me in the 
present 86th Congress to authorize acquisi- 
tion of additional land, including inactive 
Storer College, to be used for monument area 
enlargement and new facilities for National 


Park Service personnel . This meas- 
ure has been approved by the yen Sub- 
committee on Public iow con © aoemeuae 
tically looked upon as one which probab! 
will become law this spring. 

Then, too, it is to be hoped that in the 


near future we shall be successful in estab- 


lishing another national monument facility 
in West Virginia—the. W: Western 
Lands embracing significant of the 


area within the triangle formed by Parkers- 





Pleasant, and Charleston. 
Ropert C. Brrp is a cosponsor of a 
in the Senate, with a com- 
panion measure in the House by Represent- 
ative Hecutigrr, to authorize such a fa- 
cility within the national parks system. A 
national monument of this nature would be 
an appropriate testimonial to the continued 
significance of the Ohio and Kanawha River 
Valleys since the days of the Revolution. 
Harpers Ferry and the Washington West- 
area are but two of the many 
points of historical interest in West Vir- 
ginia which serve to keep alive the meaning 
of our national heritage for citizens of all 
the States. 

Nature and history have combined to pro- 
duce immense and varied resources in our 
State. It is now up to us to develop them 
wisely for our own benefit and that of fu- 
ture generations. 


iH 
| 





International Effects of U.S. Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to 
include an editorial from the New York 
Times of February 21, 1960: 

Are We UN-COMPETITIVE? 


Is the United States falling behind in 
terms of its competitive position in world 
trade? And, narrowing the question some- 
what further, is it true that we are “pricing 
ourselves out of the international markets”? 


Those who have undertaken to approach 
these questions open-mindedly are usually 
the first to point out that even after one has 
eliminated as many of the independent vari- 
ables as possible he can offer the resultant 
figures only for what they are worth. Nev- 
ertheless, for what they are worth the figures 
produced by such studies seem invariably to 
add up at the minimum to the conclusion, 
“case not proved.” 

Typical of these is the staff report on “The 
International Effects of U.S. Foreign Policy” 
for the Congressional Economic Committee’s 
inquiry on employment, growth, and price 
levels. Over the period 1950-58, declares this 
study prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Padraic P. Frucht, the United States share 
of world trade has shown no marked devia- 
tion from that of the longer-term past. 

There were extreme _ discriminations 
against American exports in a number of 
markets—testrictions that could not have 
been surmounted regardless of American 
prices. This is particularly true in the case 
of the industrialized nations. To remove 
this disturbing factor the study concentrates 
on the nonindustrialized nations, where we 
compete directly with the other industrial- 
ized countries. Since these market shares 
vary considerably from year to year, the study 
assumes that a general decline of 5 percent 
would be required to support the thesis that 
we had lost our ability to compete. Actually, 
as compared with the base years 1954-56 to 
1958, our total exports fell only from 34 
percent to 33.3 percent of the total exports 
by the industrial countries to the non- 





industrial. 


As to the alleged fact that we have been 
priced out of the world markets by rising 
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wage costs, the authors present a table on 
such costs for this country and its chief com- 
petitors. The ratio of 1958 wage costs to 
those of 1954-56 was 103 in the United 
States, a figure lower than that of 4 out of 5 
of its chief competitors. And that com- 
petitor was Italy, a country that carries an 
oppressive burden of unemployment. 





Waste of Taxpayers’ Money 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
average American taxpayer is a thrifty 
and prudent individual, willing to bear 
his or her share of the huge cost of the 
operation of our Federal Government, in 
confidence that that Government will in 
turn be thrifty and prudent in the spend- 
ing of tax dollars. 

It is when instances of outright waste 
and lavish spending of tax money are 
observed that taxpayers speak out in 
protest, as has Mr. George N. Bosnak, 
of Lorain, Ohio, in a recent letter ad- 
dressed to me. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Bosnak’s letter on the 
subject of wasteful and unnecessary 
spending be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. ; 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ™ 

LORAIN, OHIO. 
Senator Prank J. LAUSCHE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I have just returned 
from my annual Florida vacation and am 
more than a little burned up about the waste 
of the taxpayers’ money as evidenced by the 
Government offices and activities set up in 
the plush hotels of Miami Beach. 

It is a little difficult for me to appreciate 
why offices for the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Ordnance, Employment, and Fish and 
Wildlife should be housed in the Americana 
Hotel. It would be hard for me to visualize 
a rustic farmer or a frost-bitten citrus fruit 
grower making inquiries at the luxurious 
Americana as to when his next support check 
might be paid. 

Similarly, the gathering of our postmasters 
and their wives to hear Postmaster General] 
Summerfield expounding the dire need for 
higher postage rates while surrounded by 
the plush appointments and services of the 
Deauville Hotel really floored me. 

May I respectfully solicit the influence of 
your good office to have these bureaus and 
activities removed to some clean air-condi- 
tioned locations in some downtown office 
building or, at least, to a location closer to 
the areas of their responsibilities at an ap- 
preciable savings. 

This letter is in no way intended as criti- 
cism of yourself as I deeply appreciate your 
personal efforts to effect economies. How- 
ever, I just felt that I had to call your at- 
tention to something that was indicative to 
me that our tax money was being needlessly 
squandered by some divisions of our National 
Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
GerorcEeE N. Bosnak. 








Dr. John W. Carr Dies at the Age of 100 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
recently one of the outstanding edu- 
cators of Kentucky died in New York 
City just 2 months after he had cele- 
brated his 100th birthday. The first 
president of Murray State College, Mur- 
ray, Ky., and later dean and acting presi- 
dent, he served the college actively for 
26 years until his retirement in 1940, 
After that as president emeritus and 
college historian he went to his office 
daily until he was 98. He lived for more 
than 30 years in my home town of Mur- 
ray. Through his labors and those of 
his predecessors, Murray College— 
founded in 1923—has grown to one of 
the fine State colleges in the United 
States. Dr. Carr deserves great credit. 
for his work in bringing about this 
development. 

Dr. Carr was a native of Indiana and 
spent nearly a quarter century in its 
schools. Later he was a school admin- 
istrator in Ohio and New Jersey before 
coming to Kentucky near the close of 
World War I. In honor of his unusual 
career, I should like to reprint some of 
the details of his life. 

On the occasion of his 100th birthday, 
December 13, 1959, Dr. L. J. Hortin, 
formerly professor of journalism at Mur- 
ray College and now head of the journal- 
ism department at the University of 
Ohio, wrote the following account which 
appeared in the Paducah Sun-Democrat 
and, in part, in the New York Times and 
many other papers of the country. His 
article follows: 

The dean of the American schoolroom, Dr. 
John Wesley Carr, will be 100 years old 
December 13. 

After being in a schoolroom for 87 years— 
from 1866 to 1953—Dr. Carr is now living 
with his grandson, Frank Carr, in New York 
City. His only living son, Harry, also of 
New York, says his father is looking forward 
to his birthday, but he says, “He ain’t hurry- 
ing it any.” 


The task which Dr. Carr faced when 
he arrived in Murray in 1923 at the age 
of 63 might have dismayed most men. 
He had $116,000 for a site and building— 
most of this given locally—and $30,000 
for operations. He began in September 
of that year with a few rooms in the local 
high school, three full-time and two 
part-time teachers, a library which con- 
tained a dictionary and a Bible, and 87 
college students. By 1926, shortly after 
he left the presidency for the deanship, 
the college had a $650,000 plant, a fac- 
ulty of 30, and a 4-year college course. 
He acted as both dean and president in 
the period of 1933-36, seeing the college 
through some of the more trying days 
of the depression. When he retired from 
the deanship in 194@, the college had 11 





buildings and an enrollment of 1,111. He 


lived to see a college whose buildings, 
faculty, and student body more than 
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doubled in size. His name will be re- 


} membered in the John W. Carr Health 


Building which was built in 1937. On 
the occasion of its dedication, Senator 
Alben W. Barkley declared: 


No man in any State has contributed more 
to the permanent values of life than has this 
man. 


The following statement, written by 
Dr. Carr in 1933 to the freshman class 
of that year, reveals his ability to write 
moving prose and something of his phi- 
losophy: 


To the incoming students, one and all, I 
greet you and welcome you to Murray State 
Teachers College. 

I welcome you to the halls of learning 
where it will be your high privilege to be 
associated with the great and good of all 
the past. 

I welcome you to this campus which you 
will learn to love and which, to me, is as 
fair as the garden of the gods. 

I welcome you to our laboratories where 
the secrets and wonders of nature will be 
revealed. ® 

I welcome you to the library where you 
will find the treasures of the past. 

I welcome you to the departments of art, 
music, and literature where beauty is en- 
throned and where the mind is lifted up 
until it soars on the wings of the imagina- 
tion. 

I welcome you to the study of history and 
geography, economics and the science of 


_ government and the science of society, itself, 


where you will have an opportunity to learn 
about human relations, and where, I trust, 
you will learn how to cooperate with others 
in the creation of a better society than this 
world has ever known. 

I welcome you. to the study of psychology 
and education, where you will study the hu- 
man soul, where you will not only learn its 
laws, but where you will learn how it is 
nurtured—where you will be trained in heart 
and hand in the art of arts, the teaching of 
little children, and where perchance you may 
even catch a glimpse of the Master. 

I not only greet you and welcome you to 
this college, but I commission its worthy 
faculty as your companions and guides 
through the Elysian fields of learning, which 
@ great and generous people have provided 
for you to the end that you may become 
worthy teachers of the children of the com- 
monwealth, 





The Late Dr. John W. Carr 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A, EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
former student of Murray State College 


| during the period that Dr. John W. Carr, 
. who recently died at the age of 100, was 


its president, I wish to add my words of 
praise to those given by my colleague, 
Congressman FRANK STUBBLEFIELD, of 


' Kentucky, in whose home town Dr. Carr 
| lived and worked for more than 30 years. 


Hundreds of us who secured a college 


education during the depths of the de- 
' pression of the thirties would not have 


been able to had it not been for Dr. Carr, 
then 76 years of age. He sought finan- 


| Cial support from the legislature for the 
| College he loved and labored to keep the 
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educational program going. I recall in 
particular his splendid efforts to arrange 
for jobs and financial aid for students so 
they might be able to stay in school. As 
a graduate of that institution I know that 
I speak the sentiments of all the grad- 
uates and students when I say that we 
are so happy and proud'‘and grateful that 
Dr. Carr did what he did in our behalf, 

He was a great force in education in 
the United States and especially in our 
part of Tennessee and Kentucky. He 
was an inspiration to all who knew him— 
a champion of education and a fine 
Christian gentleman. 

I should like to concur in the state- 
ments made above by my distinguished 
colleague, Congressman FRANK ALBERT 
STUBBLEFIELD, in behalf of Dr. Carr. An 
excellent editorial appeared in the 
Nashville Tennessean of February 20, 
which was written by an oustanding 
editorial writer of this newspaper, Gene 
Graham, also a graduate of this college. 
This editorial follows: 

[From the Nashville Tennessean of 
Feb. 20, 1960] 

Dr. JoHn W. Carr: LONG, Fruirru. Lire 

Dr. John W. Carr, who died Thursday in 
New York at the age of 100, was a man of 
remarkable stature in his chosen profession, 
education. 

His active life was spent in Indiana and 
in Kentucky, but his influence was widely 
felt throughout the Nation and he was well 
known to many Tennesseans. 

Dr. Carr, having served in the office of the 
superintendent of public instruction of the 
State of Kentucky, moved to the small ham- 
let of Murray in weststate at an age when 
most men are looking toward retirement— 
age 65. There he helped to found what is 
today Murray State College, and he served it 
as dean, as president, and as president emer- 
itus, a position he held at death. 

Dr. Carr was an inspiration to all who 
knew him. Few have demonstrated,.so capa- 
bly the continued usefulness of a life in its 
golden years. 





Increase of Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Senate will shortly be considering a bill 
to increase the minimum wage and ex- 
tend coverage of the Federal law to some 
8 million workers who do not now enjoy 
protection of the Wage and Hour Act. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received recently from the 
commissioner of labor of the State of 
Wyoming, Mr. Burton L. Clark, who 
makes, I believe, a very cogent argument 
for passage of legislation increasing the 
minimum wage and broadening the 
coverage. , 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
a resolution adopted recently by the City 
Council of Lawrence, Mass., pertaining 
to the same legislation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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SraTz or WyromiIne, 
COMMISSIONER OF LABOR AND STATISTICs, 
February 19, 1960. 
Hon. Jonn F. KENNEDY, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: I would like to 
add my voice to a great number of Wyoming 
people who think the enactment of improve- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act at this 
session is a must. 

1. The minimum wage should be raised to 
$1.25 per hour in imdustries covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

2. The coverage should be extended to a 
great many more workers in our country. 
We think the coverage should be extended to 
at least 7 or 8 million more workers in retail, 
service, hotel, and other low wage industries. 

In our State these requests not only come 
from labor leaders, welfare workers, etc., but 
from employers in our State who have a 
policy of paying a living wage. They point 
out they are faced.with competition from 
employers who pay substandard wages to 
their workers. This, of coursé, is competi- 
tion that can only be taken care of by legis- 
lation to protect both the worker and the 
employer. 

Opposition to this legislation will say it is 
inflationary. We do not think it inflationary 
for a worker to make $50 a week gross pay. 

Certain groups will ask to be exempted 
from this act. It has been our experience 
in enforcement of labor laws, those asking 
for exemptions usually are the ones employ- 
ing workers needing protection the most. 

If we exempt certain businesses from this 
act according to the number of employees 
they have it would, in some cases, encour- 
age them to hire fewer workers in order that 
they would not be covered by the act. 

I further ask that this communication be 
read into the minutes of your committee 
hearings on this subject. 

Very truly yours, 
Burton L. CuarK, 
Labor Commissioner, State of 
Wyoming. 
RESOLUTION IN Favor OF RAISING THE 
FEDERAL MINIMUM WAGE 


Whereas there is now pending legislation 
before Congress to increase the Federal min- 
imum wage to $1.25 per hour; and 

Whereas the Fair Labor Standards Act - 
calls for only $1 an hour; and 

Whereas there are nearly 20 million wage 
earners who are completely without any pro- 
tection with reference to minimum wage 
earnings; and 

Whereas in view of the steady rise in the 
cost of living and increased productivity, the 
city council hereby adopt this resolution 
calling upon the Senators of Massachusetts 
and Representative Thomas J. Lane, Majority 
Leader Congressman John W. McCormack 
and Secretary of Labor James Mitchell to 
lend their. support to increase the Federal 
minimum wage and to support legislation to 
abolish this obsolete minimum Federal law 
and to broaden the coverage of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the above named. 





U.S. Companies Abroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, at last 
count more than 1,000 American com- 


& 








activities abroad. Hun- 
dreds of American firms have estab- 
lished manufacturing facilities overseas. 
In many cases there foreign-made prod- 
ucts are shipped back to the United 
States as components to be assembled 
in finishei products. 

Certainly no one can blame the man- 
agements of these corporations for 
seeking component parts at the lowest 
possible cost. You might say that by 
taking advantage of low foreign wages 
these companies are helping to hold 
down prices here at home and are there- 
by contributing to economic. stability. 

On the other hand, you might also 
contend that these manufacturing op- 
erations abroad really represent a seri- 
ous drain on our economy through loss 
of jobs and job opportunities. Billions 
of American dollars have been invested 
in these foreign facilities—dollars that 
might have been used to create jobs for 
our own expanding population. 

At any rate, the Journal of Commerce 
has published a timely and thought- 
provoking article on this important in- 
dustrial trend, to which I respectfully 
call the attention of my colleagues: 
[From the Journal of Commerce, Feb. 24, 


panies were engaged in industrial and 
commercial 


Use oF ForEIGN PArTs GrowiInc as Compo- 
NENTS In U.S. Propucts 
(By Jerome Oelbaum) 

Take a close look at the coaster brake on 
your boy’s American-made bicycle. There’s 
a good chance it’s manufactured abroad. 
Or the bread-slicing machine in your neigh- 
borhood bakery. Or, ironically, the little 
name plate that identifies a truly U.S.- 
manufactured camera as “Made in U.S.A.” 

U.S. manufacturers are now importing a 
large number of parts and components from 
foreign companies to incorporate in finished 
produets for the American market. Some 
are bought from independent foreign man- 
ufacturers. Some come from plants affiliated 
with American companies. 


MORE IMPORT PARTS 


According to reports presented at a meet- 
ing being conducted by the American Man- 
agement Association the probability is that 
the practice will increase rather than con- 
tract. There are companies that have been 
fighting the trend, sticking to a “Buy 
American” policy. But many are apparently 
giving way under pressure of competition. 

S. H. Mesha, purchasing agent for Arnold 
Schwinn & Co., Chicago bicycle manufac- 
turer, indicated that foreign bicycle parts 
makers are supplying U.S. companies with 
many important components. He warned 
that some American parts producers have 
had to curtail or suspend their output and 
this narrows the sources of local supply 
for bike manufacturers. 


USES FOREIGN PARTS 


“But we have to take the risk in order to 
compete,” Mr. Mesha said. 

Schwinn and other U.S. bicycle manufac- 
turers several years ago convinced the ad- 
ministration to raise tariffs to check sales 
by foreign bicycle companies to this market. 

Mr. Mesha reported that now foreign com- 
panies furnish about 16 percent of an aver- 
age Schwinn bike. 

Frank X. White, vice president of Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co., said overseas 
affiliates of American companies are going 
to be used increasingly to make goods that 
the U.S. parent corporations sell back home. 

“We may deplore that * * * we should 
do nothing to accelerate it,” he said, adding, 
however: “But you've got to take this ac- 
tion if you want to stay in business.” 
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He advised industrialists not to always 


“leok to the Government for protection 


against foreign competitors. The solutions 
lie to a large extent in American m2nufac- 
turers’ ability to cut costs, redesign prod- 
ucts, develop new products and automate 
their production. 


AIDED BY NEW PRODUCTS 


American Machine & Foundry, he said, had 
been priced out of world markets in some 
products such as truck wheel rims and elec- 
tric motors. But the company has come out 
with new products, notably an automatic 
pin machine for bowling alleys, that have 
pushed up total exports. Under develop- 
ment is new equipment for desalting of sea 
water. 3 

Mr. White indicated that his company, 
nevertheless, is continuing to increase man- 
ufacture abroad. 

The pin-setting machines are now being 
made overseas as well as here; bicycle manu- 
facturing may have to be shifted to Mexico; 
older style bread-slicing machines and their 
parts are being made abroad, leaving the U.S. 
plants to make small high-speed slicers; and 
the company’s De Walt saw will be made in 
Italy for exports to areas outside the United 
States. 

WORLDWIDE BUYING 


John Ricca, purchasing agent for Arabian 
American Oil Co. (Aramco), said this oil 
company, which operates solely in Saudi 
Arabia, is buying hundreds of products— 
both industrial equipment and consumer 
goods for workers—on a worldwide scale. 

This practice began after the war as the 
company attempted to use blocked funds in 
foreign nations. But it has continued, he 
said, because costs of some goods are lower 
outside the United States and the company, 
in any case, would like to buy where it sells 
its oil if prices and quality are adequate. 

“We save from 19 percent to 25 percent on 
the average foreign purchase over United 
States, and on some items we find the com- 
bined material and freight cost as low as 
one-quarter to one-half of the U.S. cost.” 


PIPE PURCHASES CUT 


A few years ago, the executive said, Aram- 
co bought 90 percent of its oil pipe in the 
United States. This year only about 2 per- 
cent will be bought here. 

In the equipment field, foreign companies’ 
servicing facilities are generally as good as 
those of U.S. firms, he said. 

Quite a lot of American companies with 
which Aramco deals are eager to get produc- 
tion facilities in Europe in order to capture 
Middle East oil business. 

The American Management Association’s 
meeting is designed to acquaint U.S. busi- 
nessmen with problems and profit opportu- 
nities in organizing purchasing activities on 
a global scale. The concluding session of 
the 3-day conference will be held today. 





Senator Kenneth B. Keating, Republican, 
New York, “Speaker of the Year” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland sponsored the Capi- 
tol Hill debate tournament, which at- 
tracted wide attention. At the final cere- 
monies, held in the Senate caucus room 
on Saturday afternoon, February 27, 
1960, one of our colleagues, the distin- 









guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING! was awarded the “Speaker of 
the Year” plaque, an honor fully de- 
served. 

Upon receipt of the award, the distin- 
guished Senator made a brief and out- 
standing statement on the subject, “Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court.” 

In the debate tournament finals, a 
University of Maryland contestant, Mrs. 
Jackie Crews, received the third place 
silver key award. The subject of her 
speech was “Mediocrity in American 
Life.” 

To take part in this debate tourna- 
ment, students came from colleges as far 
away as the Air Force Academy in Colo- 
rado, the University of Miami, and Bates 
College in Maine. 

In my opinion such a debate tourna- 
ment is a most praiseworthy activity, and 
its sponsors should be commended. Also, 
I would like to commend those of the 
University of Maryland who managed 
the tournament in such, an excellent 
manner. : 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a news article which appeared in the 
March 1, 1960, issue of the Diamondback, 
under the heading, “Maryland Speaker 
Places Third in Capitol Hill Tourna- 
ment”; also a news article in the same 
publication headed, “New York Senator 
KEATING Honored at Debate Finals,” and 
also the text of the address made by the 
New York Senator. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: © 
MARYLAND SPEAKER PLACES THIRD IN CAPITOL 

Hot TOURNAMENT 
(By Terri Goldberg) 

A University of Maryland contestant, Mrs. 
Jackie Crews, received the third place silver 
key in the persuasive speaking contest of the 
Capitol Hill debate tournament held Satur- 
day in the Senate caucus room on Capitol 
Hill in Washington. 

Mrs. Crews spoke on “Mediocrity in Amer- 
ican Life.” First place went to Findlay Col- 
lege Representative Allen Jones. 

The Capitol Hill debate tournament its 
sponsored by the University of Maryland un- 
der the direction of Mr. Malthon Anapol of 
the speech department. Thirty-two colleges 
and universities sent two teams, one affirma- 
tive’and one negative to participate in the 
tournament. x 

Mr. Anapol remarked, “The interest of 
other colleges in the tournament is so great 
that several applications must be rejected 
due to limited time and accommodations. 
The tournament is growing every year.” 

One topic for debate is chosen the year. 
The topic for debate for each year to be used 
throughout debate for the year 1959-60 was 
“Resolved that Congress Should Have the 
Power to Reverse Decisions of the Supreme 
Court.” The topic chosen is always one of 
national political importance. 

B. Bruce Wagener of the University of 
Maryland Speech Department explained, 
“The tournament is unique in two respects: 
First, the finals are held on Capitol Hill, the 
seat of our National Government, and second, 
the debating is carried on before people who 
are likely to be influenced by what they 
hear. The issues debated are those on which 
Congress could act. 

“In the past 3 years since the tournament 
began, it has rapidly become one of the 
big tournaments of the country, as indicated 
by the representation of the 32 of our top 
colleges and universities.” 
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Students came from colleges as far as the 
Air Force Academy in Colorado, the Univer- 
sity of Miami, and Bates College in Maine. 

Both the affirmative team and the nega- 
tive team of the University of Maryland won 
two debates against other colleges. Each 
representative team participated in six de- 
bates on the Maryland campus, held Friday 
and Saturday morning. The affirmative 
team winning the most debates in the pre- 
liminaries, and accumulating the greatest 
number of points, debated the top negative 
team in the finals held on Saturday in the 
Senate caucus room. 
The final speeches of the Persuasive Speak- 

ing Contest followed a formal greeting by 
the Honoroble Thomas Clark, Supreme Court 
Justice. 





New York Senator KEATING HONORED AT 
DEBATE FINALS 


Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, of New York 
was honored at the finals of the Capitol Hill 
Debate Tournament, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Saturday, where he was 
awarded the “Speaker of the Year” plaque 
for his outstanding speeches on the subject 
of “Congress and the Supreme Court.” 

In his address to the 175 students and 
guests gathered in the Senate caucus room, 
Senator KreaTInc said that he felt there has 
been a failure on the part of the public to 
distinguish between criticism of the Court 
and criticism of the decisions of the Court. 

The Senator explained, “The controversy 
between Congress and the Court in recent 
years is an inevitable and perhaps even an 
intended result of the division of govern- 
mental responsibility decreed by the Con- 
stitution. It is an example of our system of 
checks and balances in operation.” 

Those who are stanchly in favor of con- 
gressional power over the Court “have pro- 
posed remedies for some decisions that would 
endanger the Court’s very existence as an 
independent, coordinate hand of our Govern- 
ment.” On the other hand, “the Court’s un- 
qualified defenders are ready to burn at the 
stake anyone who suggests congressional 
perusal of the decisions of the Court.” 

Senator KeEatTiInc said that the Court 
should not be any more immune to criti- 
cism than the other branches of our Gov- 
ernment. “The Court has served its country 
well in its 171 years of existence, but not 
all its precedents have withstood the test 
of time.” 

In favor of the Court, he said, “Congress 
also has the duty to prevent the undermin- 
ing of our judicial system and to protect 
and preserve the role of law. The difference 
between a society governed by principles of 
justice and a society governed by arbitrary 
flats is the difference between government 
and tyranny.” 

Then, in favor of Congress, Senator Krat- 
ING said, “Congress and not the Court is the 
supreme lawmaker under our system. Its 
attempts to deal with problems disclosed 
by judicial opinions should not be inter- 
preted as attacks upon the Court.” 

Senator KEeaTING summarized his opinions 
on the subject by saying, “I believe Congress 
has been wise in rejecting all proposals to 
interfere with the jurisdiction or status of 
the Court. I also believe that Congress has 
been amiss in failing to moderate the im- 
pact of some of the Court’s decisions on 
our defenses against crime and subversion, 
entirely régardless of whether the Court was 
legally correct or incorrect in the conclu- 
sions it reached.” 

Senator KeaTIne anxiously awaits the day 
when the measures he has introduced, that 
are important in our battle against com- 
munism or criminality, will be considered 
on their merits instead of as a part of a de- 
bate over the relations between Congress 
and the Court, 
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CONGRESS AND THE SUPREME COURT 


(Text of address by Senator KenNetH B. 
KeaTInc, Republican, of New York, on oc- 
casion of the awarding to him of a plaque 
as speaker of the year at the final cere- 
monies of the Capitol Hill debate tourna- 
ment) 


This is your day to debate and speak and 
so I will not detain you long. 

I would, however, like a few minutes of 
your time to discuss my position on your 
debate subject and to try to put this issue 
in proper perspective, as I see it. 

First. In my opinion, the controversy be- 
tween Congress and the Court in recent 
years is an inevitable and perhaps even 
an intended result of the division of gov- 
ernmental responsibility decreed by the Con- 
stitution. It is an example of our system 
of checks and balances in operation. It is 
as natural as differences between the Presi- 
dent and the Court or the President and 
Congress, and no more harmful to the pub- 
lic interest, if kept within proper bounds. 

Second. The most unfortunate aspect of 
this controversy is the tendency, in some 
quarters, to classify all those interested in 
this subject either as defenders or detrac- 
tors of the Court itself. There has been an 
abysmal failure to distinguish in public dis- 
cussion between criticism of the Court and 
criticism of the decisions of the Court. 

Third. This misunderstanding has been 
engendered in part by the pronouncements 
of the extremists on both sides of this issue. 
The Court’s unqualified defenders are ready 
to burn at the stake anyone who suggests 
congressional perusal of the decisions of 
the Court. The Court’s irrespressible de- 
tractors, on the other hand, have proposed 
remedies for some decisions which would 
endanger the Court’s very existence as an 
independent, coordinate hand of our Goy- 
ernment. 

Fourth. The Court should not be any more 
immune from criticism than the other 
branches of our Government. To maintain 
that the Court is infallible is to deny his- 
tory. The Court has served our country 
well in its 171 years of existence, but not 
all its precedents have withstood the test 
of time. The Justices of the Court de- 
serve our continuing respect, but not our 
unqualified homage. 

Fifth. I believe that lawyers have a par- 
ticular duty to protect the Court against un- 
warranted attacks. The basis for this duty 
is explained very well in the first canon of 
professional ethics this way: “Judges not 
being wholly free to defend themselves are 
peculiarly entitled to receive the support 
of the bar against unjust criticism and 
clamor.” But even this injunction should 
not be read to stiultify constructive criti- 
cism of decisions of the Court by members 
of the bar. 

Sixth. Congress has a like duty to pre- 
vent the undermining of our judicial sys- 
tem and to protect and preserve the role 
of law. This is a sacred mission. The dif- 
ference between a society governed by prin- 
ciples of justice and a society governed by 
arbitrary flats is the difference between de- 
mocracy and tyranny. Congress must al- 
ways treat the Court with the veneration 
due one of the pillars of our institutional 
structure. 

Seventh. It should always be recognized, 
however, that Congress and not the Court 
is the supreme lawmaker under our system. 
Its attempts to deal with problems disclosed 
by judicial opinions, should not be inter- 
preted’as attacks upon the Court. And the 
proposals for corrective action should be 
considered on their merits and not as part 
of a battle over whether this is a good or 
a bad Court. 

Finally, let me say that although I be- 
lieve Congress has been wise in rejecting all 
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proposals to interfere with the jurisdiction 
or status of the Court, I also believe that 
Congress has been remiss in failing to mod- 
erate the impact of some of the Court's de- 
cision on our defenses against crime and 
subversion. And that is so, entirely regard- 
less of whether the Court was 
rect or incorrect in the conclusion it reached. 
I have introduced a number of measures 
in the past few years which I believe are 
vitally important in our battle against com- 
munism and criminality. I anxiously await 
the day when these measures will be con- 
sidered on their merits instead of as a part 
of a debate over the relations between Con- 
gress and the Court. 

In closing, I should like to pay a richly de- 
served tribute to Mr. Anapol, director of de- 
bate of the University of Maryland, and 
committee chairman of the Capitol Hill 
tournament, and to the members of his 
committee for their initiative in organiz- 
ing this fine tournament, for their vision in 
giving it the scope of such wide and choice 
representation, and for their sheer courage 
in attacking such a massive assignment and 
bringing it to fruition so successfully. 

To win or to lose in this competition is 
important—but it is not all important. 
Each team—each individual contestant—in 
this tournament will leave with a more dur- 
able treasure than a cup or a medal. You 
have enriched yourselves personally through 
this experience. You have tested your mettle, 
and the mettle of others. You have had the 
benefit of a dress rehearsal for the drama of 
life that unfolds before you. May I wish 
each and every one of you-—with all my 
heart—every success and every happiness in 
the years ahead. And whether in marriage 
or in single blessedness, may you never lack 
for issues that light the spark of construc- 
tive dissent. - 





University of Chicago Professors Com- 
pare Soviet-United States Strengths 
After Tour of Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the following 
article from the March 1960 issue of the 
University of Chicago magazine: 

Soviet, U.S. StrenctHs COMPARED—ARE Russ 
SUCCEEDING IN “BurRyInc” Us? Do We 
Trai, Russ 1n Arms Race? Can Russ Tor 
UNITED STATES IN EDUCATION? 


(In a series of three features, the Chicago 
Daily News presented highlights of a tape- 
recorded interview its staff members had had 
with six University of Chicago faculty mem- 
bers this January. The faculty are: Dr. 
Paul C. Hodges, professor emeritus of radi- 
ology, recently returned from an extensive 
tour of Russia; Chauncey Harris, dean of 
social sciences and professor of geography, 
an expert on the growth and function of 
Russian. cities, industrial resources and 
agricultural programs; D. Gale Johnson, 
professor of economics, one of 
12 Americans who toured Russia under U.S. 
Government sponsorship; Everett C. Olson, 
chairman of zoology, expert on evolution; 
and Robert Osgood, associate professor of 
political sciences and research associate at 
Center for Study of American, Foreign, and 
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Military Policy. The following is excerpted 
from the News: 
Question. “Dr. Hodges, can you tell us 
about medical research and health 
programs in Russia?” 
Mr. Hopggs. I saw research going on in the 
First Medical Institute in Leningrad under 
Prof. Ugloff. Student surgeons were doing 


the sort of dog surgery, heart, and lung sur- | 


gery that you would see at any good depart- 
ment of surgery. in the United States. 

Older men were doing similar operations 
on patients. I found them all extremely 
modest, well informed about what is going on 
elsewhere in the world and not at all boast- 
Tul. 

I saw research going on in a rather unique 
eye institute in Odessa. I doubt whether 
anywhere in the world one could see as many 
patients who have successful corneal trans- 
plants as we saw in a few hours there. 

Any opthalmic surgeon there who needs a 
cornea simply goes to the nearest under- 
taker and gets any eye that happens to be 
there at the time without the consent -or 
even the knowledge of relatives. 

Question. “How would you compare the 
health of the Russian and the American 
people?” 

Mr. Hopces. Russians freely admit that at 
@ given age they are considerably okier 
biologically than we apparently are. They 
age earlier. They marvel when they see 
American men and women in their seventies 
and eighties touring in Russia. 

I have assumed that this was simply due 
to the fact that in Russian life has been 
hard for a long time and that hard work 
wears people out. In that one respect, they 
are not as well off as we are. 

In the matter of medical care, I think 
experience shows that when the average 
Russian needs medical assistance, he has 
only to ask for it and it is available to him. 

They make a great deal of the fact that 
they never have to wonder how they are 
going to afford medical care. 

Question. “Would you evaluate the medi- 
cal care they receive?” 

Mr. Hopces. Wherever I saw it, it was good. 
The Russian doctors are critical of it only 
to the extent that in the less populated 
areas they are distressed with the distance 
the patients may have to be taken for major 
surgery. 

By our standards, the wards are crowded, 
the food is coarse, but I doubt that the 
crowding or the food in the hospitals is any 
worse than it is in the homes. 

It’s silly for us to judge these by our 
standards. Above everything else, there is 
a spirit of friendliness in the Russian hos- 
pitals. 

Question. “Does a man have to be a Com- 
munist party member to direct research 
activity there?” 

Mr. Hopces. We didn’t feel like embar- 
rassing our hosts by asking them. I am told 
that the students who come to us in this 
country are members of the party and that 
intourist guides are members of the party. 

Mr. Harris. May I contradict this? Some 
of the students are members and some are 
not, and the same goes for guides. It re- 
quires enormous effort to become a member 
of the party. Many are not prepared to 
devote that much time to political affairs. 

There is a considerable difference by fields. 
For example, in the faculties of the social 
sciences, nine-tenths of the staffs of uni- 
versities are members of the party, whereas 
in the physical sciences it’s only one-fourth. 

Question. “Do you think, Dean Harris, that 
because a scientist is a member of the party 
it makes him more competitive with the 
United States—more desirous of ‘burying’ us 
in his particular field?” 

Mr. Harris. Oh, probably in that he would 
try to follow the party line. 

Question. “Would it make him a better 
scientist?” 
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Mr. Harris. It might make him a poorer 
scientist. However, any intense motivation, 
be it nationalistic, idealistic, religious, or per- 
sonal, may drive a man to greater achieve- 
ments. 

Question. “Does this require comparing of 
morale among American and Soviet scien- 
tists?” 

Mr. Harris. In the Soviet Union, there is 
an attempt to improve morale and to moti- 
vate people by a sense of urgency and na- 
tional pride. 

The desire to achieve, the sense that they 
must achieve for the honor of their people, 
is quite an important factor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There are big incentives. 
The richest guys in the Soviet Union are the 
physicists. The scientist is in the highest 
echelon of respect and well-being in terms 
of the goods of life. 

Question. “What motivates an American 
scientist?” 

Mr. ANpDERSON. I think he is motivated 
mainly by the intellectual challenge he is 
offered, the chance to make a discovery or do 
something new. 

Question. “Isn’t that a better kind of mo- 
tivation for productivity?” 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wouldn't be a. bit sur- 
prised. I am dubious that in the long run 
their system will pay off as well as ours. 

Question. “Returning to the question of 
research, how well does the Soviet Govern- 
ment finance it?” 

Mr. Harris. In order to improve produc- 
tion, the Soviet Government as a matter of 
policy invests very large sums in education 
and research. Research is not a sheer intel- 
lectual delight. Research is a productive in- 
vestment. I have observed, the budgets are 
very generous. 

The Institute of Geography at the Academy 
of Science has 300 full-time senior research 
workers. There is not a comparable research 
institute in this field anywhere else in the 
world. 

Question. “Is there anything that gives 
them flexibility in key areas of research?” 

Mr. Harris. They have both greater and 
less flexibility than the United States. They 
have greater in the sense that if an area like 
rocketry demands sudden great investments 
of manpower and capital by a central 
planned decision they can divert these on 
the highest priority quickly and flexibly. 

On the other hand, they have less fiexi- 
bility in that their scientific programs tend 
to be planned a year or two in advance and 
the scientist is supposed to achieve a certain 
end that is stated in the plan. 

In America, if we see a promising new lead, 
we shift very quickly to wherever our curi- 
osity leads us. In the Soviet Union, one 
may be inclined to say: “Well, we must 
finish this plan, then we must think about 
that a little later.” 

Question, “How did the Russians come to 
build the world’s biggest atom smasher?” 

Mr. ANpERSON. They had clearly resolved 
to get the biggest machine at the earliest 
possible time. The quickest way to do this 
was to take an American version known to 
be operating and to copy it, but make it 
tigger. 

We wouldn’t build a machine that way 
because we haven’t the money. 

Question. “Are there other signs of their 
copying us?” 

Mr. ANDERSON. We found the same thing 
in labs. Often the designs were the same 
as ours. Wherever they wanted something 
in a hurry, they copied. 

Mr. O.tson. They were smart enough to 
take what was available and use it well. 
This is one reason they’ye been able to 
progress so rapidly. 

Question. “Yet they are doing basic re- 
search at the same time?” 

Mr. Otson. Yes, but they're using copies 
of existing instruments. In mineralogical 
laboratories I saw this continually. 
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Question. “How are they able to come up 
with more money than we to achieve cer- 
tain ends?” 

Mr. Anperson. Just a matter of allocating 
the funds. You start out with people who 
aren’t used to having much. 

You only have to contrast the Gum de- 
partment store in Moscow and Marshall 
Field & Co. to see where the money is going. 
It’s going into research and technological 
development. 

Question. “As you run a box score and 
take the various subjects, say physics and 
geology and go right down the line, wouldn't 
we come out with a pretty good batting 
average?” 

Mr. ANDERSON. I don’t think anybody has 
any doubt including the Russians them-. 
selves, that our present position in science 
in general is superior to theirs. They're 
trying to reach us still. 

Every Russian physicist worth his salt 
speaks English, a tacit admission that if 
they want to be up to date, they must read 
the American Physical Review. 

Question. “Why our concern, if we have 
this solid foundation?” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Their gain is faster than 
ours. 

Mr. Oscoop. I'm not sure I agree that every 
advance of the Soviet Union is to our 
disadvantage. 

Mr. Anperson. I didn’t make that state- 
ment. Science is competitive. It doesn’t 
mean that a scientific advance in the Soviet 
Union acts to our disadvantage, it might 
even add to our advantage. 

Question. “Turning to the much-discussed 
subject of education, is there anything about 
the Russian system that we might envy or 
borrow?” 


Mr. Harris. I would say the state’s taking | 


broad financial responsibility for the support 
of education as a major governmental 
activity. 


Mr, Jonnson. The main place in which 


Soviet education has paid off, and where the 
emphasis has been important, has been at 
the elementary and secondary level. They 
have, I think, practically wiped out illiteracy 
for everyone under 40, by strengthening the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

This has been a major factor in the great 
rise in production. They turned a peasant 
population into a population qualified for 
industrial work. 

Question. “Does the average Russian child 
get more schooling than the average Ameri- 
can child?” 

Mr. Jounson. No; I don’t think so. 

Question. “More intensive schooling?” 

Mr. Harris. Yes; he devotes less attention 
to extracurricular activities and to what we 


-sometimes call fringe activities in school. 


Question. “Then how do you get this cre- 
ativity that they seem to be achieving?”’ 

Mr. Harris. This probably is in a rela- 
tively small proportion of the population. 
Only 3 percent of the university undergradu- 
ates go to graduate work. In graduate work, 
they begin to select for creativity and 
originality. 

Mr. JoHNSON. The areas in which they 
have shown the greatest creativity are those 
in which any conflict with the Communist 
interpretation of life is the smallest. 

Question. “Assuming that their figures are 
correct, and that their rate of growth con- 
tinues, where eventually will this place us 
in relation to them?” 

Mr. Harris. If the Soviet Union were to 
continue to put a large proportion of its 
effort into coal and steel, and if we: were 
to continue to put our efforts into a variety 
of activities, they would eventually surpass 
us in both coal and steel production and, 
because of the long American steel strike, 
they may have begun to challenge us in 
steel production. 

Question. “Don’t you think that our sys- 
tem fosters more creativity?” 
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Mr. Harris. We like to hope that it fosters 
it. 

Question. “Could Khrushchev’s intima- 
tion that we shall ‘bury’. you come true in 
education?” 

Mr. Harris. If we are complacent, if we 
think what was adequate for our grand- 
parents is adequate for today, the Soviets 
would “bury” us. Or if we think that what 
is adequate for today will be adequate for 
30 years from now, they would oy catch 
up to and surpass us. 

Question. “Can we take up the question 
of production? We are told the Soviet econ- 
omy is increasing at the rate of 9 percent 
a@ year while ours is increasing at the rate 
of about 3 percent. If that pace continues, 
sometime in the 1970’s or probably later, 
they will have reached our level.” 

Mr. JoHNson. If you accept these two as- 
sumptions, there will come a time when 
their output will exceed ours. There is a 
question whether they can maintain as high 
a rate of industrial growth as they have in 
recent years. 

And their large rate of growth is due to 
the fact that they are willing to do some- 
thing which I think we are basically un- 
willing to do and I would doubt whether, 
given our values, we should do. 

They are willing to take a large proportion 
of this year’s output and invest it in in- 
creased output in years ahead. 

But there are many other factors in the 
economic picture. 

Question. “If things continue as at pres- 
ent, what will happen?” 

Mr. ANDERSON. What usually happens. 
There is much more drive and determination 
when you are trying to catch up than when 
you're already on top. 

Question. “Should we adcpt the policy to 
raise our steel production from 147 million 
tons just to stay ahead of the Russians?” 

Mr. JOHNSON. No, it’s not necessary that 
we stay ahead in steel production. Steel 
production, after all, as a percentage of the 
national output is relatively small. 

It is really the question of how much we 
want to invest out of current earnings for the 
future. 

Question. ‘What about Soviet plans to use 
increased production?” 

Mr. JoHNson. I think they are likely to go 
in several directions. One, I think there will 
be an honest effort to increase consumption 
at home. 

Question. “But nothing will be done at the 
expense of the military, they will take that 
right off the top?” 

Mr. Jounson. There is some real possibility 
that the relative share of the military might 
decline, even though the absolute amount 
might increase over time. 

Question. “The Russians say that the 
American economy is bound to have depres- 
sions and of course that will play an im- 
portant role in this competition. What is 
the thinking on that?” 

Mr. JOHNSON. It’s likely that we will con- 
tinue to have dips, so to speak, in our eco- 
nomic activity, such as we had in 1948-49, 
or 1953-54; or 1957-58. 

The likelihood of anything like the thirties 
again is very, very smail. 

Question. “Well, is the fact that Russia 
is catching up to what we consider a normal 
standard something to be feared or wel- 
comed?” 

Mr. Harris. Improvement of a standard of 
living in any part of the world should be 
welcomed by any person who has human wel- 
fare at heart. 

Question. “We can’t consider that then, in 
the context of one nation ‘burying’ another. 
But could someone bring this matter of pro- 

duction rivalry into focus?” 

Mr. Harris. If the American economy stag- 
Nated, the Soviet Union would ultimately 
“bury” us. One of the real problems is the 
relative appeal of our system and their sys- 

tem for popular support. In their internal 
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porns. they emphasize how insecure life 
is in the capitalist world. 

When I was in Moscow, they said it must 
be terrible to be unemployed. “We don’t 
have unemployment. We don’t have to 
worry.” It’s a sense of having security and 
care which, by internal pr da, by edu- 
cation, they tend to build into the system 
as important values in which they feel they 
exceed us. 

Question. “Could you 
strengths?” 

Mr. Harris. We emphasize the value of 
freedom. We don’t like to be assigned to 
our jobs. We don’t like to have a pater- 
nalistic, even if a wise, government tell us 
what we should do. 

The Soviets have built up one set of values 
and we've built up a different set. . 

For their set of values, the system gives 
certain satisfactions. which our system 
wouldn't. For our set of values, our system 
gives satisfactions which the Soviet wouldn't. 

Each society has built up internal support 
for the values which it emphasizes. 

Question. “What are the areas in which 
Russia’s advances become an important ele- 
ment in the cold war?” _ 

Mr. Oscoop. It’s not clear that our own 
scientific advances should be determined 
directly as a reflex of Soviet advances, but 
rather according to our own purposes. 

But.in the area of military technology we 
are in the most direct competition and that, 
I think, has the greater urgency in the short 
run. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Don’t you agree that, be- 
sides the military, there are other fields 
which in some ways have comparable impor- 
tance? 

If the Soviet economic improvement be- 
comes important enough, they could take 
away our markets. They could compete 
with usin every area. 

Unless American national policy rises to 
the challenge in each of these fields of human 
endeavor, they'll do it. 

Mr. Oscoop. diess of their motiva- 
tion, it will pay off if they can: allocate and 
centralize sufficient resources to the areas of 
national power that are decisive. 

It may be that they lag in basic research 
and motivation, but that won’t make any 
difference if they continue at the present 
rate of advance in military technology.” 

Question. ‘What do you see happening?” 

Mr. Oscoop. We won't have a chance to 
see the results of long-term competition. if 
we don’t preserve a certain relative disposi- 
tion of military power to defend our vital 
interests. 

And I think it is extremely dubious that 
we will succeed, at the present moment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I attack this point of view. 
I don’t think that the military position is 
all-important. It’s very important to match 
and, if possible, keep ahead of the Soviet 
position in the military. 

But that in itself is not sufficient. It has 
to be done all across the board. 

Mr. OsGoop. The short term may be de- 
cisive, is my point. 

Mr. ANDERSON. This country has, on several 
occasions, been faced with the danger that 
over-exuberant enthusiasm for military pre- 
paredness has brought the country to the 
brink of economic disaster, or could. 

Military preparation is so wasteful of 
economic and natural resources, the people, 
goods and productivity, that you have to be 
exceedingly careful. The defense effort 
absorbs a not negligible part of the national 
productivity. 

Mr. Oscoop. Defense is financially extrava- 
gant and impinges, in some respects ad- 
versely, upon every other aspect of national 
life. But it’s indispensable. It’s the pre- 
condition for anything else that we protect 
our vital interests. 

Mr. ANDERSON. We have to maintain our 
military position, but I do want to point 
out the dangers of overdoing it. 
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Mr. Oscoop. You evidently disagree with 
my assumption that we are not maintaining 
our military position. 

Mr. ANnvERSON. I don't consider that the 
American military position is inferior to the 
Russian. 

Mr. Oscoop. I’m quite sure of it. I don’t 
think it’s a questien of literally matching 
Soviet military power in every realm, or 
keeping ahead of them in the sense that if 
they create so many ICBM’s you have to 
create so many. « 

The purposes that our military power 
serves are not identical to the purposes that 
Soviet military power serves. 

What constitutes deterrence for us is based 
upon a complex of factors that are not the 
— as what constitutes the Soviet ability 

to support its quite different political ob- 
jectives with military power 

I think we are falling ae leah rapidly and 
dangerously in the sense that we are losing 
our ability to deter aggression and to meet 
it without blowing up the world if we fail 
to deter it. 

Question. “In the competition between the 
two worlds, are we equi to win or to 
maintain our way of life? Will they bury 
us?” 

Mr. Harris. In certain types of competi- 
tion, they may turn out to be a much more 
efficient producer in ratio to effort. What 
is unclear is whether under individualism 
we tap certain reservoirs of human crea- 
tivity which are untapped in the Soviet sys- 
tem. This may provide a margin for supe- 
riority. 

I think the answer to that question can- 
not be definite. We don’t know. Only time 
can tell. There are some evidences on each 
side of it. " 

Question. “You have stipulated certain 
areas that possibly are aiming to threaten 
us and you have stipulated others in which 
it is unlikely they are going to catch up in 
a long, long time. 

Mr. JoHNsoN. If you want to take the area 
of consumer goods, they're catching up with 
us on a per capita level, but it’s so far in 
the future its not too important at the 
moment. 

But if you're primarily of heavy 
industry, this is not so far in the future that 
we should be unconcerned. 

Mr. ANpERSON. I think the Russians will 
make a great try to reach and surpass us 
in research. But I believe in the fundamen- 
tal good sense of the American people that 
we scientists will be supported and supplied 
with the means and stimulation to help us 
maintain our position on top. 

Mr. Ouson. In education, it is often over- 
looked that Russia is only now starting to 
attain a situation. we have had for many 
years, complete literacy. They are quite a 
way behind us except in the very high cen- 
ters. 

However, I believe that in sheer factual 
education, before too long, they will equal 
and in some cases will be superior to us. 





Young Republicans in the West 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr: President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two ex- 
cellent columns dealing with the work 
of the Young in the West, 
written by one of the West’s outstanding 
columnists, Mr. George Todt, and pub- 
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lished in the San Fernando Valley Times. 
There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 
[Prom the San Fernando Valley Times, Feb. 
» ] 


Younc GOP’rrs Work SERI0usL_r 


(By George Todt) 

“As I approve of a youth that has some- 
thing of the old man in_ him, so I am no less 
pleased with an old man that has something 
of the youth. He that follows this rule may 
be old in body, but can never be so in 
mind.”—Cicero. 

What are California Young Republicans 
really like? — 

One hears mahy steries. Some seem 
fanciful, based on rumors. Others appear to 
be on the beam. 

One of the best ways to learn the facts is 
to go to the scene of action and observe. 
Stop, look, and listen. I hied me over to the 
Young Republicans annual State convéntion 
recently in the Statler-Hilton. 

What I found out at firsthand was hearten- 
ing indeed. These kids are for real. In many 
ways they put their elders to shame when 
it comes to dedication to fundamental party 
principles, moral high mindedness, and abil- 
ity to put out the work. They are business- 
like, attentive to duty, plain spoken and in- 
telligent. 

In the course of my rounds, I talked with 
many outstanding Young Republicans. In- 
cluded. among them were Virginia “Ginger” 
Savell, Sherman Wagenseller, Sandy Quinn, 
Pete Ashen, Betty Blake, Clifford Anderson, 
Jimmy Weir, Charles Wilding, Al Livingston, 
Steve Fryer, Nancy Root, Dick White, John 
Etherton and Alan Nichols—just to recall a 
few. 

I asked many questions and found that 
they knew the answers I sought. They were 
not afraid to speak out on the important 
issues of the day, either. The rather typical 
timidity of the modern businessman to sound 
off on vital political issues was not to be 
found in this particular gathering. 

Some of the issues on which the Young 
Republicans took a strong, determined posi- 
tion included national defense, narcotics, 
welfare abuses, and increased spending by 
Gov. Edmund G. Brown. They also expressed 
themselves as strictly against the action of 
@ local union's leaders in dropping two men 
from the union for supporting a legitimate 
political issue which was before the Cali- 
fornia voters in the last general election. 

Of Betty Blake, treasurer and past social 
chairman of the Wilshire Club, I asked how 
much of the Young Republicans’ activity 
was social and how much the down-to-earth 
business of politics. 


“We do have a certain amount of social 
activity to bring us together each month,” 
she told me. “But it is really secondary to 
our interest in good government. That is 
the actual motivating force behind our or- 
ganization. We are in this work to do some- 
thing worthwhile for our country through 
the right kind of political action. There's 
very little nonsense in this group. Look 
around you and see.” 

This was true. As I looked about the vari- 
ous groups in their caucusing and meetings 
I was impressed by their moderation, good 
manners, and taste. There was no rowdyism, 
boisterousness, or sophomoric behavior go- 
ing on anywhere that I saw. Good humor 
and pleasant fun, of course—but everybody 
seemed to stick to business. 

One of my biggest thrills came when, at- 
tending the College Federation caucus, we 
heard Pete Ashen, who later was elected 
Young Republican national committeeman, 
answer a hot question put to him (at my 
instigation) by a likeable young Sigma Chi 
from USC named Steve Fryer. It was on 
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the loyalty oath contained in the National 
Education Act for university students. 

“As one boy who has had the privilege of 
serving our country twice in war,” Pete said, 
in simple, forthright honesty, “I can only say 
that I consider it an honor for me to sign 
any statement of loyalty to the American 
Republic. What's there to be ashamed of 
in doing so?” 


[From the San Fernando Valley Times, Feb. 
20, 1960] 


Younc GOP’rers PLATFORM STRONG . 
(By George Todt) 
“Cherchez la femme.” (Find the wo- 
man.)—Dumas, Les Mohicans de Paris. 


In the person of Mrs. Fred H. Savell, Jr., La 
Canada, the California Republicans, found 
the right woman for the right job—so they 
gave her a rousing expression of confidence 
when she was elected president of the organi- 
zation. Her election took place at the young 
GOP’ers recent annual convention. 

Virginia, an attractive young lady whose 
Titian-colored tresses earn her the sobriquet 
of “Ginger,” has mettle and spirit to corre- 
spond to the nickname. She is expected to 
spark Young Republicans’ activities in this 
important election year. 

Asked about her plans, she said: 

“My first objective is to bolster our mem- 
bership, which dropped considerably after 
the 1956 presidential election campaign. 
Our numbers are in the vicinity of 7,500 
today, and we aim at a minimum of 10,000 
by the end of 1960. 

“Next priority will be closest possible liai- 
son with the GOP Legislative Campaign 
Committee in special target areas, such as 
assembly districts where there is a real 
chance to pick up seats. A survey too is un- 
derway. 

“It is my desire to tie the Young Repub- 
licans in closer with the senior members of 
the party. I hope the elder leaders will see 
fit to bring the younger people into positions 
of leadership and responsibility at a faster 
rate. 

“We cannot compete with powerful organi- 
zations such as COPE (AFL-CIO Committee 
on Political Education), and the ADA (Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action) unless we have 
an enthusiastic mass movement of young 
people. 

“It seems to me that the party can af- 
ford to place more confidence in its young 
people—those with good judgment that know 
how to work under pressure. Our YR’s 
consider Vice President RicHarp Nixon an 
ideal example of what is meant here. Too 
many older men fold up in times of stress. 

“I’m very proud of our YR’s for another 
important reason: Their moral standards are 
high and they conduct themselves accord- 
ingly. They believe in the right kind of 
conservatism. They want the Government 
to Keep hands off free enterprise as much as 
possible. And they have taken a tre- 
mendously strong stand against the evils of 
the foul narcotics business. Eventually I 
believe they will cause effective action to 
be taken by the present Governor in this 
respect. Incidentally, we see eye-to-eye with 
Assemblyman Lou Cusanovich, of the San 
Fernando Valley’s 64th assembly district on 
this vital issue to our young people. We 
demand stiffer penalties for ‘pushers.’ We 
think the Governor should call a special ses- 
sion of the legislature to deal with the 
problem. 

“I wish to emphasize that our most im- 
portant job is to get down into the as- 
sembly districts to wage a successful cam- 
paign this time. We all ought to realize 
that a vote for the assemblyman amounts to 
a vote for the top of the ticket also. 

“In the past ‘A vote for Ike’ didn’t neces- 
sarily mean a similar ballot for the rest of 
the team.” 





March 10 
Washington and the Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to call to the attention 
of my colleagues an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune on 
February 22. 

Believing that a maximum strength 
should be retained in the National 
Guard, I was sufficiently impressed with 
this editorial that I am including it in 
the ConGRESSIONAL RecorD, in that I be- 
lieve it should be called to the attention 
of all Members of the House. Support 
of this type from the press certainly gives 
strong encouragement to the officers and 
enlisted men of the guard, who, in many 
instances, make substantial sacrifices 
of time and work in order to remain 
members. : 

The editorial follows: 

WASHINGTON AND THE GUARD 


Two forces which helped form and sustain 
the United States merge today in a single 
observance, This is the anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington. It also is Na- 
tional Guard Muster Day. The two events 
have a definite relationship. 

As a citizen-soldier Washington led units 
of the Nation’s first National Guard in the 
battle for independence. He 
would approve of the spirit of the modern 
National Guard, an ever-ready force to be 
used in local or national emergencies. 

Today’s guard has its roots deep in Wash- 
ington’s era. The oldest guard unit in the 
continental United States is the 182d In- 
fantry of Massachusetts, originally organized 
as the Middlesex County militia regiment in 
1636. Known as the Old North regiment, it 
responded to the call at Lexington and Con- 
cord where the American tradition of citizen- 
soldier “Minutemen” was born. 

But today’s guard can trace its heritage 
back even further than Washington and the 
Revolutionary War. The 295th Infantry of 
Puerto Rico dates back to the militia or- 
ganized there in 1510 under the command of 
Juan Ponce de Leon. 

General Washington depended heavily 
upon his colonial citizen-soldiers to carry 
on the battle against the Crown. Militias 
raised by the colonies for local and self- 
protection were formally organized into the 
overall defense force of the country in 1775 
by the committee of safety of the Second 
Continental Congress. They provided ap- 
proximately 165,000 of the 396,000 troops 
organized under General Washington’s 
command. 

There is little physical resemblance be- 
tween the guard organization of Washing- 
ton’s day and the modern, well-equipped 
fighting force which exists today under this 
designation. But one essential similarity 
remains: both groups represent volunteer 
citizen-soldiers and demonstrate that our 
strength stems basically from nonprofes- 
sionals who prepare themselves to take up 
arms to defend the principles of democratic 
freedom. 

Washington, himself, was an excellent ex- 
ample of a citizen-soldier. He had no formal 
military training except for limited service 
with the forces of General Braddock in the 
French and Indian War. He is not remem- 





bered so much for his ability in the field, but — 
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for his determination, courage, character, re- 
sourcefulness and energy. As a tactician, he 
did not rank high. Thomas Jefferson records 
that Washington made many mistakes. But 
transcending these errors was an awareness 
of purpose and native wisdom which won 
a final and permanent victory for the colonies. 

It is fitting, then, that today we honor 
both the memory of George Washington and 
the spirit of the National Guard. Together 
they represent extremely important factors 
in our way of life and as long as they endure 
no man or nation can charge the United 
States with an aggressive military spirit to- 
ward other lands. 

The citizen-soldier concept is one of de- 
fense as illustrated in that old colonial ban- 
ner which featured the coiled rattlesnake and 
the legend, “Don’t tred on me.” It is demon- 
strated by the fact that our civilian Govern- 
ment is by law superior to our military or- 
ganizations and that only rarely in our his- 
tory have we elected military men to the 
White House. 

Washington lives today at a significant 
symbol and the National Guard reflects a 
citizen’s love of freedom and determination 
to preserve it. 








Prize-Winning Editorial 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, one 
of the most inspiring editorials I have 
had the privilege of reading was pub- 
lished in the Johnson City Press-Chron- 
icle last July 5 and recently was awarded 
the George Washington Honor Medal 
Award. The award was sponsored by 
the Freedoms Foundation of Valley 
Forge, Pa. 

This outstanding editorial was written 
by Mr. George W. Kelly, editor of the 
Johnson City (Tenn.) Press-Chronicle 
editorial page. 

The State of Tennessee is justly 
famous for its excellent newspapers, both 
daily and weekly, and its editors for gen- 
erations have enhanced the newspaper 
profession with their dynamic editorial 
opinions. 

In winning this national award, Mr. 
Kelly and Publisher Carl A. Jones, Jr., 
of the Johnson City (Tenn.) Press- 
Chronicle once again have brought well- 
deserved honors to all newspapers in the 
State and indeed to the press of the 
entire free world. 

Other honors were won by Tennesseans 
in the contest. Martha Ann Shoun of 
Johnson City won a George Washington 
Honor Medal Award for a public address 
entitled “I Speak for Democracy.” ‘The 
Patton-Crosswhite VFW Post 6975 of 
Bristol and the Andrew Johnson VFW 
Post 1990 of Greeneville won medals in 


the community programs category. 


Tennessee justly proud of their 
achievements. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Kelly’s prize-winning editorial entitled, 
“The Pursuit of Liberty—In So Many 
Ways, Man Is Still a Slave,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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THe Poursvurr or Liserty—In So Many Wars 
Man Is StTiuu A SLave 


What is independence? 

We say it is freedom—the birthright of 
every American by virtue of the Declaration 
of 1776. 

But what is freedom? 

Is it something that can be “declared” 
into being? 

A man can declare, as one did, “I am the 
master of my fate. I am the captain of my 
soul.” 

But is he? Can a person ever be that free? 

The Declaration of 1776 proclaimed our 
independence of Great Britain. Then we 
fought a war to make it so. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote into the Declara- 
tion that every man is entitled to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. We wish 
he had used pursuit as a prefix for liberty 
too—the pursuit of liberty. 

For liberty, freedom, independence—call it 
what you will—is something we must con- 
stantly pursue. If we do not, it will go far 
from us and we may lose it entirely. 

We think we have broadened the concept 
of freedom much since 1776, and we have. 
But in many ways we are still slaves. True, 
no tyrant looms over us threatening to en- 
case our ankles in chains. Due process of 
law protects us from that. But no law has 
been written, nor can there be, to protect 
us from the tyranny of our own mental 
processes or the despotism of our own souls. 
Many of us lie shackled in prisons of our 
own making, too weak and too afraid to 
declare our freedom. 

Let us in this independence season of 1959 
make a new declaration. Let us resolve to 
pursue: 

Preedom from selfishness. Let us try to 
avoid the soul corrosion that comes from 
serving self alone. Let us not become a 
slave of our own greed. 

Freedom from envy. Let us not despise 
our neighbor for his success. Let us_not be- 
come a prisoner of little thoughts and mean 
deeds. 

Freedom from prejudice: Let us accord 
every man his due. Let us judge him for 
himself alone, not by his color or class or 
station in life. Let us never yield to the 
tyranny of intolerance. 

Freedom from synicism: Let us not sit in 
the scorner’s seat. Let us try to develop a 
belief in something. If we lack faith in our- 
selves, may we not try to inflict our misery 
upon others. 

Freedom from ingratitude: Let us never 
be guilty of failing to say thank you for any 
service, any favor a fellow being may render. 
Most of all, let us never be guilty of failing 
to say thank you to the Giver of all Gifts. 
The most miserable prison of all is that 
which houses the ingrate. 

The pursuit of liberty. 

The pursuit of independence. 

The pursuit of freedom. 

It is a race that must be run. Both as a 
Nation, and as individuals, we must run it 
if we are even to approach the full meaning 
of the words, 





The Women of the White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH.: Mr. President, 
yesterday there was a presidential pro- 
mary contest in New Hampshire. Others 
soon will follow, and we are already 
deeply involved in the Nation’s quad- 











An appropriate and timely address on 
the subject of the wives of past Presi- 
dents was delivered yesterday to the 


and “Our Constitution and Its Makers,” 
among other works, is a highly informed 
and well qualified speaker on the subject 
of the lives of our Presidents and their 
helpful wives. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp excerpts from his - 
most recent excellent address. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed mi the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe WOMEN OF THE Wiiere HovsE 


Although the female population of the 
Nation is greater than that of the male, 
there have been 71 sons born to Presidents 
and only 47 daughters. Several of the 
daughters died early in life; among them 
were two of Jefferson's five daughters and 
both of McKinley's. 

There have been 34 wives of our 33 Presi- 
dents. These 34 were born in 16 different 
States. Virginia, Ohio, and New York cach 
was the birthplace of six future wives of 
Presidents. Nine States have had one 
daughter to become the wife of a President. 
One President’s wife (Mrs. John Quincy 
Adams) was born in London. 

Jefferson, Jackson, and Van Buren were 
widowers when President and none of them 
were remarried. One President, Buchanan, 
of Pennsylvania, never married. Two Pres- 
idents, Tyler, of Virginia, and Wilson, of 
New Jersey, lost their wives by death and 
remarried while in the White House. The 
second wife of Tyler, Miss Julia Gardner, 
of New York, was 30 years his junior. Like 
Tyler's first wife, she bore him seven chil- 
dren, the younger of these was Mrs. William 
Ellis, of Shawsville, Va., who died in 1947. 
The second wife of Wilson, a Washington 
widow (Mrs. Galt), still lives (87). The best 
known of the early wives of the Presidents 
was Dolly Madison, a native of North Caro- 
lina, who served 8 years as hostess for Jeffer- 
son, a widower under whom her diminutive 
husband served as Secretary of State, and for 
8 years as the wife of President Madison. 

Abigail Adams was the wise influence be- 
hind her husband, John Adams, and also 
her brilliant son, John Quincy Adams, the 
only woman who was the wife of one Presi- 
dent and the mother of another one. She 
died, however, before her son became Presi-~ 
dent, the only son of a President yet to be 
President. It is tragically true that the wife 
of William Henry Harrison never saw her 
husband alive or dead as President. He 
died 30 days after his inauguration. She 
had remained in Ohio. She lived 23 years 
longer, dying at the age of 89, the oldest 
at death of any ex-President’s wife thus far. 
Her grandson, Benjamin Harrison, became 
President (1889) 26 years after her death 
(1864). Mrs. Polk, who survived her hus- 
band longer (42 years) than the wife of any 
other President, died at 88 years of age. She 
served.as secretary to her husband. 

The wife of Pierce was perhaps the un- 
happiest wife of a President. She had lost 
all her children before he became President, 
and was an invalid. 

The wife of Hayes (1877-81), like her hus- 


a@ college-bred woman. Grover Cleveland, a 
bachelor (48) married Frances Folsom (22) 
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who had once been his ward in Buffalo. 
After his death she remarried, the only Presi- 
dent’s widow so to do. 

The wives of John Adams and Taft were 
the only wives of Presidents to have sons 
become U.S, Senators. The wives of John 
Adams, John Quincy Adams, W. H. Harrison, 
Tyler, and F. D. Roosevelt all had sons who 
served in ¥ 

The two daughters of Jefferson who grew 
to maturity were the wives of two Virginia 
Congressmen when their father was Presi- 
dent. The daughter of Theodore Roosevelt 
(Alice), was the wife of Longworth, an Ohio 
Congressman and onetime Speaker of the 
House, when he was President. One daugh- 
ter of Wilson (Eleanor) married a member 
of his Cabinet, William G. McAdoo. 

No President’s som has been a minister, 
although the son of Wilson’s daughter 
Jessie is now a prominent Episcopal clergy- 
-man (F. B. Sayers, Jr.). 

The only two wives of Presidents who had 
university degrees were the wives of Coolidge 
(University of Vermont) and Hoover (Leland 
Stanford University). 

Garfieid, Hoover, and Truman were all in 
school with their future wife. 

Fillmore and Johnson, accidental Presi- 
dents, both of whom once worked as tailors, 
were taught by their future wives. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt has been the 
most active publicly of any President’s wife. 

The only daughter of Taft, Mrs. Helen 
Manning, is the most scholarly of all the 
daughters of a President. She has served 
as dean and as acting president of Bryn 
Mawr College. Thus far no President's 
daughter has held high political position. - 

At this time there are only three living 
wives of former Presidents—Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. 
Pranklin Roosevelt, and Mrs. Truman. 

Two of Cleveland’s and Theodore Roose- 
velt’s daughters and one each of Taft, Wil- 
son, and Truman are the only daughters of 
former Presidents now living. 

It is difficult to imagine that a daughter 
of Tyler (1841-45) died 102 years after her 
father left the White House. 





Loyalty Oaths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a number of 
editorials which comment on the effort 
to eliminate the disclaimer affidavit from 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. These editorials reflect but a part 
of the widespread support which S. 2929, 
the Kennedy-Clark-Javits bill, has re- 
ceived in the Nation’s press. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Boston Herald, Oct. 4, 1959] 

LOYALTY OATHS 

We are glad Harvard has now joined the 
long list of American colleges that balk at 
making their students take a special loyalty 
oath to qualify for Government loans. 

Under the National Defense Education Act, 
as it now stands, applicants for student loans 
must not only take a special oath of alle- 
giance to the Government but also disclaim 
by affidavit belief in or support for groups ad- 
vocating overthrow of the Government. 
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Most U.S. students are both loyal to their 
own Government and totally uninterested in 
conspiracies to overthrow it. Why should 
they be subjected to the humiliation of 
swearing to an allegiance which in other 
citizens is taken for granted? Why should 
students, of all people, be bound by these 
extra ties of thought control? 

So many colleges and college organizations 
have protested against this discrimination, 
that Senator KENNEDY of Massachusetts in- 
troduced a bill to eliminate the offending re- 
quirements. Senator GOLDWATER offered a 
substitute which would simply make it un- 
lawful to accept a Federal scholarship if one 
were involved with Communist organiza- 
tions. But the Senate, in its peculiar wis- 
dom, turned both proposals down. 

We do not understand it. 

Senator KeENNEpDY’s statement of the case 
is still unchallengeable: 

“I believe there is no reason why college 
and university students should be required 
to take this oath when the beneficiaries of 
other forms of assistance on the part of the 
Federal Government are not subject to such 
a requirement. Certainly the Smith Act ap- 
plies to all Americans. Why should we not 
make a similar requirement of the farmers, 
the newspaper publishers, and those who re- 
ceive mortgage assistance in connection with 
their homes?” 

There was no answer to this challenge. 
Nor could there be. But since Congress has 
elected to be stubborn, the colleges should 
show themselves stubborn, too. They should 
withdraw from the aid program and wait for 
wiser counsels to prevail in Washington. 


[From the Boston Herald, Oct. 7, 1959] 
OaTHS AND OaTHS 


Since our editorial on loyalty oaths ap- 
peared Sunday we have received several let- 
ters like the one in today’s mailbag. 
Apparently we did not make our position 
clear. We'll try again. 

“Why should not students of our colleges 
adhere to loyalty to our Government?” our 
correspondent asks. 

Obviously they should. All citizens should 
be loyal to their Government. All citizens 
should be willing to swear to that alle- 
giance under appropriate circumstances. 

The bad thing about the oath require- 
ments in the National Defense Education 
Act is that they single out one group of 
citizens for special treatment. They require 
students who receive Federal aid to swear 
to their allegiance, although farmers, and 
businessmen, and home purchasers, who are 
also assisted by Federal funds, are placed 
under no such obligations. They imply 
that students are less trustworthy and less 
loyal than other citizens, which is quite 
unfair. 

“Would you entertain in your home any- 
one whom you knew would destroy your 
home?” the letter continues. 

Again, the question answers itself. But, if 
we invited into our home a person whom we 
had no reason to suspect of destructive ten- 
dencies, we certainly would not insult him 
by asking him to swear not to blow us up. 
Nor would be expect such an oath, if it were 
taken, to add to our security. 

The letterwriter is opposed to giving 
Federal scholarships to Communist infiltra- 
tors. We heartily agree. It is important to 
keep secret Communists out of education 
and all other fields of endeavor. But we 
don’t think loyalty oaths are an effective way 
to do it. Communists are not afraid of false 
oaths. 

The best that can be hoped from the oaths 
required by the Education Act is that they 
will screen out certain confused but con- 
scientious young people who have played 
about the fringes of the leftist ideologies 
and are unwilling to lie about it. And it is 
far from clear that this will be a gain. 
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One of the prime purposes of democratic 
education is to clarify political thinking and 
show the waverers that communism and 
other totalitarian ideologies are wrong. Can 
this purpose be achieved by confining edu- 
cational opportunities to those who have al- 
ready seen the light? 

More than enough has already been said 
on this subject. American education will 
not collapse if the oath requirements remain 
in force. But we agree with Senator Krn- 
NEDY that Congress acted in haste when it 
established them, and that it should be seek- 
ing now for more effective ways to promote 
loyalty in our colleges. 

[From the Pittsfield (Mass.) Berkshire Eagle, 
Oct. 8, 1959] 


Harvarp Is ReD—W1IrTH INDIGNATION 


Diehard McCarthyites who like to picture 
Harvard as a hotbed of dangerous doctrines 
no doubt now feel that their worst suspicions 
have been confirmed. Because it objects to 
the loyalty oath requirement of the National 
Defense Education Act, the university has 
decided to forego some $385,000 in student 
loans allocated to Harvard by the Federal 
Government. 

The fact is, however, that Harvard is in 
excellent company on this issue. More than 
a dozen major liberal arts colleges—including 
Amherst, Bennington, Princeton, and 
Swarthmore—have already refused to partici- 
pate in the Federal program on the same 
grounds. At Williams College, the faculty has 
gone solidly on record for repeal of the stu- 
dent loyalty oath provision. And lest this be 
deemed a symptom of radicalism, it might be 
added that this provision has also been 
vigorously opposed at congressional hearings 
by the Reverend Michael P. Walsh, president 
of Boston College. " 

The principal reason for this opposition is 
that demanding loyalty affidavits from col- 
lege loan recipients is blatantly discrimina- 
tory when similar demands are not made of 
farmers, businessmen, homebuyers and 
others who receive Federal funds. To estab- 
lish students as a special category by requir- 
ing them to swear to an allegiance that 
others take for granted is an indignity that 
smacks altogether too much of the sort of 
anti-intellectualism of the police state. 

As a practical matter, moreover, exact- 
ing a loyalty oath in exchange for scholar- 
ship aid accomplishes nothing whatsoever, 
because.the sort of persons this is designed 
to exclude from the program are precise- 
ly the sort who have no compunctions 
about taking a false oath. The het effect is 
not to bar Communists, but rather to bar 
liberals who are conscientious enough to ob- 
ject to such requirements in principle. 

At the last session of Congress, a bill to 
strike the loyalty oath from the National 
Defense Education Act was sponsored by 
Senator JoHN KENNEDY, whose credentials 
as an anti-Communist would seem to be 
more than adequate, but after lengthy de- 
bate the Senate “chickened out” by sending 
the bill back to committee. Although a 
majority of the Senators doubtless shared 
Mr. KENNEDY’s conviction that the oath is 
both unwise and pointless, they were afraid 
to go on record against anything with an 
anti-Communist label. 

This illustrates once again the extreme 
difficulty of repealing hasty and foolish leg- 
islation in the internal security field once 
it has been enacted. The fact that the 
high purposes of the Defense Education Act 
are being largely impaired by the contro- 
versy over its loyalty provisions may help 


to teach Congress the high price of yield- 


ing to demagogic temptation. 


[From the Worcester (Mass.) Republican, 
Nov.‘19, 1959] 


Wnuy Tuey Oppose STupENT OATHS 


Objections to the loyalty affidavit feature 
of the Federal Government’s student loan 
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program have reached the point where 
Harvard and Yale no longer will participate. 

The affidavit requires that before a stu- 
dent obtains a loan he must swear that he 
does not believe in, or belong to any organ- 
ization that advocates the overthrow of the 
U.S. Government by force or violence or any 
illegal or unconstitutional means. 

The educators are rightly disturbed about 
this provision, not because they believe in 
communism or anarchy, but because they see 
in the requirement a threat to long-estab- 
lished principles. 

The idea that any citizen should be forced 
to subscribe to loyalty tests, as defined and 
administered by the Government, is repug- 
nant to our democratic traditions and con- 
trary to the basic principles of academic 
freedom. 

It makes no difference whether the loyalty 
test happens to embody an idea which good 
Americans would freely endorse. The un- 
objectionable test today could lead tomorrow 
to demands for oaths of a far more restric- 
tive and oppressive nature. 

Colleges and universities, in company with 
private citizens, have a duty to resist any 
trend whereby the Government assumes to 
set itself up as the arbiter of individual 
beliefs. 

Although to many persons it may appear 
that Harvard and Yale are making moun- 
tains out of molehills in the current case, 
the principle behind their stand is an im- 
portant one and well worth defending. 





[From the Woburn (Mass.) Independent, 
Nov. 19, 1959] 


CLassic DISTINCTION 


Harvard University’s President Nathan M. 
Pusey has put an end—for the present—to 
participation by Harvard undergraduates in 
the benefits of National Defense Educational 
Act of 1958. 

By that act, the colleges and universities 
of the country could distribute Federal 
moneys to needy or worthy students so that 
they could pay their tuition and continue 
their education. 

In the act is the requirement that the 
loan recipient, in order to get the money, 
must disclaim belief and membership in and 
support for any organization that believes 
in or teaches the overthrow of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment by force or violence or by any ille- 
gal or unconstitutional methods. 

Pusey and a long list of leaders of the 
Nation’s great universities and schools have 
opposed the affidavit of disbelief as an affront 
to freedom of belief and conscience. 

These educators do not propose to sub- 
sidize the education of subversives. 

When the student gets the loan he makes 
the normal student oath of allegiance to the 
United States and to uphold the Constitu- 
tion. 

The university men are against this mis- 
guided addition that touches a man’s con- 
science and belief. 

Senator JoHN KenNnepy tried to get the 
offensive section deleted from the act. 

President Pusey is all for the oath of alle- 
giance. 

But he will have no part with a Govern- 
ment’s attempt to make a man’s personal 
belief the grounds upon which he will get 
an education or be deprived of one. 

This may seem like a lot of teapot tempest, 
+ but if we do not keep a sharp eye on Federal 
do-gooders, we may establish precedents that 
seem to have the aroma of patriotism but 
may wind up, in the passage of years, to 
have the nauseous odor of discrimination, 
prejudice, and despotism. 

We will defend our country and that for 
which it stands. 


But we will never allow laws to tell us 
how we must think, or penalize us for our 
belicfs. 
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What Is a Liberal?—An Independent 
Weekly Editor in East Texas States His 
Views 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the favorite political and journal- 
istic pastimes these days seems to be to 
try to define just what is a liberal. In 
recent weeks I have read articles and 
columns not only trying to ascertain 
just what is a liberal and who is a lib- 


‘eral, but also discussing various types 


of liberals. 
For example, one writer had the opin- 


ion that there are basically two kinds’, 


of liberals—the winged liberal and the 
horned liberal. After all these articles, 
there still seems to be considerable ques- 
tion of exactly how one defines a liberal. 

An interesting philosophic discussion 
of this quéstion was written by Latane’ 
Temple in an independent “deep” .east 
Texas weekly newspaper, the Angelina 
County Free Press, published at Diboll, 
Tex. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed, in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the front page editorial from the Ange- 
lina County Free Press of February 3, 
1960, headed: “What Is a Liberal?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Waar Is A LIBERAL? 
(By Latane’ Temple) 

The current vogue among many big metro- 
politan newspapers is to scorn the liberal. 
Whenever you read the term, it is with some 
scathing inference. 

This tendency frankly disturbs us. We 
grew up thinking that liberalism was in the 
highest American tradition. We always 
thought that the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence were liberals as opposed 
to the Tories who adhered to George III. 
We thought that Thomas Jefferson, in out- 
lining the freedom and equality of man- 
kind, was a liberal. We have believed that 
Andrew Jackson was a liberal when he fought 
the New York banking interests who sought 
to run the U.S. Treasury for their personal 
profit. 

It was the liberals, we thought, who saved 
our banks and farms and homes (and per- 
haps a few big newspapers) back during the 
great depression. 

Frankly, we have always felt that we were 
a liberal, although admitting such in the 
face of such formidable stigma may be tanta- 
mount to social suicide among some of our 
best friends. 

Can it be that these great papers are 
speaking actually of reactionaries who call 
themselves liberals? Reactionaries who want 
to revert from our traditional balance of 
democratic forces to a more totalitarian 
form? Reactionary forces which choose to 
rule by appeal to- extremists views, reac- 
tionaries who seek power by appealing to 
blocks rather than to the people? 

Since we are people ourselves and want 
the privileges and protection of the law for 
ourselves which has always been guaranteed 
in our form of government for people, we 
will throw our lot with the candidates and 
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parties-who most clearly exhibit an under- 
standing of and sympathy for these privi- 
leges and rights. We take this to be the 
liberal point of view. 

If this term now carries stigma with it 
because it has been adopted by some ex- 
tremists, we urge the great purveyors of the 
written word to retire the term of decent 
respect for great leaders who have borne it 
in honor. -Otherwise, the confusion is such 
as to drive many unwillingly into the ex- 
tremists’ camp for want of a more congenial 
home. 





Eulogy of Hon. Herbert R. O’Conor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, one of our 
Nation’s truly great patriots, Herbert R. 
O’Conor, was buried on Tuesday. Mr. 
O’Conor was twice Governor of Mary- 
land, as well as my predecessor in this 
body and it was my privilege to have him 
as a close, personal friend. At his 
funeral men and women from all stations 
of life joined in an inspiring testimony 
to his many achievements in behalf of 
his country and his church. The re- 
quiem mass for Senator O’Conor was 
celebrated in the Cathedral of Mary Our 
Queen, in Baltimore, and a beautiful 
eulogy was delivered by the Very Rev. 
Vincent F. Beatty, SJ. Father Beatty, 
who has been president of Loyola Col- 
lege, Baltimore, since 1955, is a man 
noted for his spiritual, scientific, civic, 
and humanitarian interests. I ask 
unanimous consent that his remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Worps or EvLoGy DELIveRED BY FATHER 
' BEATTY AT THE REQUIEM Mass OF THE HON- 

ORABLE HERBERT R. O’ConoRr 

May it please your grace, Archbishop 
Keough; your excellency, Governor Tawes; 
honorable Members of the U.S. Senate and 
the House of Representatives; right reverened 
and very reverend monsignori; your honor, 
Mayor Grady; distinguished members of the 
bench; very reverend and reverend fathers; 
esteemed Knights of St. Gregory; officials of 
the Federal, State, and local governments; 
dear religious; beloved friends of Herbert 
O’Conor, in the ordinary events of everyday 
life words so often prove inadequate to con- 
vey the depth of human feeling. How utterly 
fragile they are today to bear the weight of 
love, of admiration, of genuine sorrow that 
floods our hearts in the presence of the death 
of a loved one. Realizing the weakness of 
speech at a time like this, Holy Mother 
Church wisely offers as her final eulogy to 
a beloved son the most holy sacrifice of the 
mass. It is through the mass, offered this 
morning by his grace, the archbishop, that 
Holy Mother Church bids an earthly farewell 
to Herbert O’Conor, in the presence of his 
family, his brothers, and sisters, and his many 
friends, as he leaves the ranks of the church 
militant to join the numbers of the church 
triumphant. : 

Here he lies in the splendid new Catholic 
cathedral dedicated to our queen 
whose Son he had followed so well as a 
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devout, intelligent, and active Roman Cath- 
olic, Here he lies in this city of Baltimore 
that he loved and served so faithfully, in the 
State of Maryland that he rose to govern and 
to represent in the U.S. Senate, Here he 
lies surrounded by the members of his 
family to whom he was so dedicated, in 
the presence of a legion of friends from all 
walks of life whom he remembered and cher- 
ished even in the midst of public acclaim. 

Herbert. O’Conor was a man of God with a 
faith inherited from saintly parents. He 
was endowed by nature with a quick and 
keen intellect, and he lived his faith and 
exercised his intellect, united with God his 
Creator. God to him was supremely real, 
ever close at hand. He was a man who 
walked with all faith and simplicity in the 
presence of God amid the demanding duties 
of public office. 

On Ash Wednesday he was at the altar 
rail. He received ashes on his brow and 
heard from the priest's lips and the ecclesias- 
tical and familiar words: “Remember, man, 
that thou art dust, and unto dust thou shalt 
return.” Ash Wednesday was not the first 
time that he had heard this reminder of 
mortality, but it was to be the last, and I 
know that he lived ever in the memory that 
earthly life is an exile, that our true home 
is heaven, and that we must be prepared to 
leave exile for home and the joys of earth 
for the peace of heaven. For many years in 
many churches on the first Friday of each 
month, the Senator, with Mrs. O’Conor, re- 
ceived his Lord in Holy Communion, but on 
the first Priday of March 1960, his Lord re- 
ceived him into an eternal companionship 
so beautiful, “that the eye has not seen 
nor the ear heard nor hath it entered into the 
mind of man to imagine.” 

To Herbert O’Conor, his wife and family 
were inseparably joined in a bond of love. In 
the spirit of St. Joseph, the model of all 
husbands and fathers, he lived for his fam- 
ily. They were his joy and his crown. The 
hours he enjoyed most were not those when 
he was viewed by a nationwide audience on 
@ television screen, but those when he could 
be with Mrs. O’Conor and the children 
stimulating attractive conversation around 
his own dinner table. One by one he gave 
up his children in marriage— first Herb, then 
Gene, Jimmy, and Pat—and in giving he 
received. How he cherished the tender love 
of his grandchildren and the joy of seeing, 
his own ideals and hopes in the families of 
his children. And one of his last family 
duties was to stand as the best man in the 
marriage ceremony of his youngest son, Bob, 
just 11 days ago. Truly, no man loved his 
family more than Herbert O’Conor. 

But he was not satisfied to be a man of 
God and nothing more. He was not content 
to return home after a day of trials and 
hearings, appointments and disappoint- 
ments. His vision was broader, his love 
deeper, his dedication more perfect. He saw 
that other families than his own needed help, 
that governments can be no better than gov- 
ernors, and he gave himself to public life to 
serve the human family by taking an active, 
laborious, often heartbreaking and wearying 
part in public service. For him the people 
never receded into vague shadows—they were 
always real, they had names, they had faces. 
He was sensitive to the turmoils of the hu- 
man heart and delicate and just in his opin- 
ions and decisions in matters of great mo- 
ment and in those of lesser consequence. He 
loved the human family, and because he 
loved them, he served them; and because he 
loved them deeply, he served them well. 

If we turn our ts from Senator 
O’Conor back to ourselves, the question that 
arises in our minds quite naturally is: Why 
must a man like this die? What is the 
meaning of death? For the Christian, death 
is something we owe to God. It is a debt 
that man must pay for the earthly life, and 
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it is part of the cost of eternal life. Without 
the grief of death, there can be no perfect 
union with God—the only complete fulfill- 
ment of the incessant demands of restless 
human nature. Death, then, is meaningful, 
even though sorrowful and intrusive. It 
brings forth tears to our eyes for the same 
reason that it brought forth tears to the 
eyes of Christ Himself at the death of Laz- 
arus—because loved ones are separated. Al- 
though we weep at death, “We do not weep,” 
in the words of St. Paul, “as those who have 
no hope.”” We hope for and believe in the 
resurrection of the dead and the communion 
of saints. We believe that if we die in Christ 
we shall arise in Christ. Our thoughts, 
then, cannot be of death alone but they 
must be of life, too—of eternal life. 

Because of the love with which the O’Conor 
family have received me into their home over 
the years and because they have shared with 
me the joys of so many of their family 
celebrations, I feel that I am not usurping 
a sacred prerogative when I express their 
gratitude to you for your presence at these 
ceremonies this morning. I know how 
thoughtfully kind so many of you have been 
during these hours of tribulation and how 
appreciative are the relatives of Herbert 
O’Conor for these kindnesses. In their name, 
too, I publicly voice their gratitude to His 
Grace Archbishop Keough for celebrating the 
Mass of Requiem and for officiating at the 
last rites this morning for Herbert R. 
O’Conor. f 

May eternal light shine upon him, and 
may he enjoy the blessed companionship of 
God forever. 





Father James J. O’Brien, Educational 
Leader, Pastor, Chaplain, and Servant 
of Mankind, Dies at Austin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
an educator and pastor known and loved 





by thousands of Texans—Rev. Father — 


James J. O’Brien—died recently in 
Austin at the age of 79. He had served 
on the faculty of St. Edward’s University 
for 30 years and was vice president of 
the institution from 1934 to 1937. While 
I served as district judge at Austin, he 
was a pastor and teacher. Father 
O’Brien was my friend. 

In addition to his service as a pastor, a 
university administrator, and a teacher, 
he also was chaplain of the Austin 
Chapter of the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion. It was my privilege to serve with 
him in the Austin Reserve officers unit. 

Mr. President, the Austin Chapter, Re- 
serve Officers Association, passed a reso- 
lution. in February honoring Father 
O’Brien. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

I further ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article from the Austin 
Statesman of January 25, 1960, entitled 
“Reverend O’Brien Dead at 79,” and an 
article from the Austin (Tex.) Ameri- 
can entitled “Reverend O’Brien Rites 
Slated.” 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION HONORING FaTHER JAMES O'BRIEN 


“Whereas the late Rev. James J. O’Brien, 
CSC, whose death occurred this past month, 
was a long and dedicated member of the Re- 
serve component of our Nation’s Armed 
Forces, and while serving as pastor of St. 
Mary’s parish in Austin and during his ten- 
ure as president of St. Edward’s University 
in Austin and later as chaplain at that school, 
served as chaplain of the Austin chapter of 
the Reserve Officers Association and par- 
ticipated in both local and State activities 
of the Reserve Officers Association, all as a 
result of his interest in his Nation’s welfare: 
Be it 

“Resolved, That the Sunday during Nation- 
al Defense Week of 1960 be dedicated by the 
Austin chapter in honor of the late Reverend 
Father O’Brien; and be it further 

“Resoived, That Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH 
of the State of Texas, also a member of this 
chapter, be requested to make an appro- 
priate entry in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
noting Father O’Brien’s death and his past 
service not only to his church but to his 
Nation as a member of its Reserve Forces, 
Few clergymen have been known and loved 
as was this outstanding Reserve officer, not 
only in the State of Texas, but throughout 
the Nation.” 

Unanimously adopted this 8th day of Feb- 
ruary 1960, A.D., by the Austin chapter, Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States. 

RUSSELL E. FoRESTER, 
Commander U.S. Naval Reserve, Presi- 
dent, Austin Chapter. 


[From the Austin Statesman, Jan. 25, 1960] 
REVEREND O'BRIEN Deap at 79 


Father James J. O’Brien, C.S.C., longtime 
member of the St. Edward’s University fac- 
ulty, died Monday, January 25, 1960, at 1:30 
a.m. at Seton Hospital. 

A wake for Father O’Brien will begin at 


9 am., Tuesday, in the Main Building Par-. 


lor at St. Edward’s and will be continued 
through Tuesday night. 

Most Rev. Louis J. Reicher, bishop of Aus- 
tin, will celebrate pontificial requim mass 
Wednesday at 10 a.m. at St. Mary’s Cathedral. 

Pallbearers will be priests from Austin 
parishes. 

Burial will be at Notre Dame, Ind., in the 
Holy Cross Community Cemetery. . 

The arrangements are under direction o 
Wilke-Clay Funeral Home. 

Father O’Brien was vice president of St. 
Edward’s from 1934 to 1937 and prior to that 
he had served as professor of history. In 
recent years, he was chaplain of the uni- 
versity. He once held the pastorate of St. 
Mary’s Church in Austin and has also been 
president of the Deans of Men of Texas Col- 
leges and Universities. 

Always a man of great energy and strong 
personality, Father O’Brien: had a host of 
friends both in and out of the Catholic 
Church. Having served at St. Edward’s for 
a total of 30 years, 15 in one period from 
1922 to 1937, and since 1946, he counted 
among his friends thousands of former stu- 
dents of the university. 

Surviving relatives are nephews and nieces 
in Detroit and St. Louis, Mo. 

Another activity that brought him many 
friends and acquaintances was long service 
as a Chaplain in the Officers Reserve Corps, 
in which he held the rank of major for many 
years, after having served as a first lieuten- 
ant and captain during World War I. His 
last appointment was as a lieutenant colonel 
in November, 1952. He had been national 
vice president of the Military Chaplains 
Association of the United States and chap- 
lain of the Reserve Officers Association. 
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Father O’Brien was born March 17, 1881, 
in Creve, Ireland. He received the habit 
of the Congregation of Holy Cross on July 
3, 1909, and made his perpetual vows on 
July 4, 1911. He was ordained to the priest- 
hood on June 26, 1914. 

While Father O’Brien was serving as pastor 
of St. Mary’s Church, Austin, in 1939, he ob- 
served the silver anniversary of his ordina- 
tion. He received messages of congratulation 
from Pope Pius XII, Archbishop Arthur J. 
Drossaerts of San Antonio, and from the fol- 
lowing Texas bishops: Christopher E. Byrne 
of Galveston; Joseph P. Lynch, Dallas; E. B. 
Ledvina, Corpus Christi; and Robert E., 
Lucey, now archbishop of San Antonio but 
then bishop of Amarillo. 

While he was pastor of St. Mary’s, Father 
O’Brien was active in a campaign to clean 
up the newstands of the city. 

During his pastorate at St. Mary’s he was 
also chaplain of Capital City Council, 1017, 
Knights of Columbus. 

Father O’Brien was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Catholic University of 
America, and Columbia University. He held 
the degrees of Litt. BS.T.B., and LL, D. The 
last named was conferred on him by St. 
Edward’s University at the close of his term 
as vice president of the school. 





[From the Austin American, Jan. 25, 1960] 
REVEREND O'BRIEN RitTes SLATED 


Austin friends will. pay final respects to 
one of the Southwest’s best known and most 
popular clergymen in funeral services to be 
held Wednesday for the Reverend James J. 
O’Brien, C.S.C., 79, former vice president of 
St. Edward’s University, who died early 
Monday morning in Seton Hospital. 

In historic St. Mary’s Cathedral, where he 
once served as pastor, a pontifical requiem 
mass will be sung Wednesday at 10:30 a.m. 
by the Most Reverend Louis J. Reicher, bishop 
of Austin. The eulogy will be given by the 
Reverend Joseph McAllister, C.S.C., former 
rector of the cathedral. Music will be sung 
by the Vincent Hall Choir of St. Edward’s 
University under the direction of Brother 
Romard Barthel, C.S.C. 

Austin priests will serve as pallbearers. 
They are the Reverend Donaid Draine, C.S.C.; 
the Reverend Joseph McMahon, CS.P.; the 
Reverend Herbert Hooks, O.M.I.; the Rever- 
end Joseph Kmiecik, C.8.C.; and the Rever- 
end Joseph Houser, CS.C. Brother Raymond 
Fleck, C.S.C., president of St. Edward’s Uni- 
versity, also will serve as a pallbearer. 

A wake, open to the public, will be held 
in the parlor of the main building of St. 
Edward's University, beginning Tuesday at 
9 a.m. and continuing for 24 hours. The 
body will be sent by the Cook Funeral Home 
to Notre Dame, Ind., for burial in the Holy 
Cross Community Cemetery. Father O’Brien 
served one term as a pastor of St. Patrick’s 
Church in South Bend, Ind. 

Rosary services for Father O’Brien will be 
recited at 8 p.m., Tuesday, in the parlor of 
the Main Building at St. Edward’s. The 
Knights of Columbus will be in charge. 

At his death Father O’Brien was chaplain 
of St. Edward’s University, where he was long 
associated. He had been in failing health for 
6 months but had been confined to the 


hospital only 1 month. He also was a lieu-- 


tenant colonel in the Retired Chaplain’s Re- 
serve, U.S. Army. 

Father O’Brien was associated with St. Ed- 
ward’s University for a total of 30 years in 
two periods—from 1922 to 1937 and from 1946 
to 1960. He served as vice president of that 
university from 1934 to 1937, and prior to that 
was professor of history. He served as pastor 
of St. Mary’s Church here from 1937 to 1943. 

Surviving relatives are nephews and nieces 
in Detroit and St. Louis, Mo. 

Another activity which brought him many 
friends and acquaintances was his long serv- 
ice as a chaplain in the Officers Reserve 
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Corps, in which he held the rank of major. 
He had previously served as a first lieutenant 
and captain during World War I. 

Father O’Brien was born March 17, 1881, 
in Creve, Ireland. _He received the habit of 


’ the Congregation of Holy Cross on July 3, 


1909, and made his perpetual vows on July 
4, 1911. He was ordained to the priesthood 
on June 26, 1914. 





Bernard Hillenbrand Timely Call for 
United Efforts of County Officials and 
Wildlife and Conservation Leaders To 
Save Natural Beauty of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the National Association of County Offi- 
cials has long been recognized as one 
which refiects the forward-looking and 
aggressive thinking of local govern- 
mental leadership in America. The 
county officials throughout the Nation 
are close to the problems confronting our 
units of local government dealing di- 
rectly with the people, and they there- 
fore are keenly aware of the needs and 
interests of the American public. 

On March 8, 1960, Mr Bernard F. 
Hillenbrand, the executive director of 
the National Association of County 
Officials, - presented « forceful and 
thought-provoking message to the 25th 
North American Wildlife and Natural 
Resources Conference meeting at Dallas, 
Tex. In his message Mr. Hillenbrand 
stressed the need for prompt and intel- 
ligent action in conserving the rapidly 
vanishing natural beauty of America. I 
urge every Senator to read his message. 

At this time I wish to commend Mr. 
Hillenbrand and the National Associa- 
tion of County Officials for their support 
of conservation programs. This is a 
timely message. The need for action is 
urgent. The bills to create Padre Island, 
Cape Cod, and the Oregon Dunes Na- 
tional Seashore Areas are in keeping with 
Mr. Hillenbrand’s aims. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the Dallas speech of Mr. 
Bernard F. Hillenbrand entitled “Amer- 
ica the Ugly.” 

AMERICA THE UGLY 
(By Bernard F. Hillenbrand) 

It is a sad commentary on America that 
the very things that have made the coun- 
try great are now making it the ugliest look- 
ing nation in the world. The energy, imagi- 
nation and drive of Americans that have 
created the greatest material benefits ever 
enjoyed by civilized man, have also created 
the neon sign, the treeless suburb and the 
stench of the polluted stream. 

The aim of these remarks today is to en- 
list the support of conservationists every- 
where in the cause of preserving a tiny part 
of the innate natural beauty of America for 
those poor souls who are doomed to live 
out their lives in the urban areas of the Na- 
tion. We are talking about 70 percent of 
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our population today; 85 percent of our pop- 
ulation in the year 2000. We hope that we 
can get conservationists interested in sup- 
porting a specific proposal that we will make 
in a moment. 

Problem: The problem is clear. Until 
now we have determined as a matter of na- 
tional policy that nothing must stand in the 
way of building industrial might, a high 
standard of living and great material well 
being. We have been tremendously success- 
ful. Our philosophy has been something 
like this. We have to have jobs for our peo- 
ple and we must have industrial develop- 
ment even if the factories pour poison into 
the drinking water and pollute the air we 
breathe. People must have houses and the 
builders have raced into the suburbs and 
piled one subdivision upon another with no 
plan whatsoever to preserve any open space. 
Our civilization rests upon mass consump- 
tion and we must have billboards jammed 
on every highway urging that we eat more 
crunchies or buy more electric blankets. 
Trees do not pay taxes and they must be 
chopped down to. make way for a pizza 
parlor. 

The solution is also clear. We must now 
develop a new national policy that will both 
increase our material benefits and more 
portant, create surroundings that are pleas- 
ant enough to allow us to enjoy these ma- 
terial things. Our premise is that a factory 
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a highway that is beautiful can also be as 
useful as one that is not; and, suburbs can be 
constructed to preserve natural beauty and 
still make a profit for the builder. 

Leadership: What is needed is immediate 
awareness that a plea to preserve natural 
beauty is not a move to stop progress. We 
are not against progress. We are for con 
servation of natural c 

It is possible to have natural beauty and 
still accomplish our other national aims. It 
does take action. Immediate action. We 
must get key areas under public control. 
Open spaces must be 

At the outset we would like to make it 
clear that while this is an urban problem 
it is not a municipal problem in the sense 
that it is going to be solved by cities. The 
key unit of government here is the county—— 
or rather a partnership between city, county, 
and State, with the county being responsibie 
for action. 

County problem: Cities. for the most part 
are almost completely developed and there 
are few open spaces to preserve. Most of the 
areas that we are talking about are outside 
the city—physically and jurisdictionally. In 
the typical urban area, the city is also hand- 
icapped in this problem because it does not 
have the broad tax base that is necessary for 
the initial expenditures to secure. these 
spaces. Then, too, in the typical urban area 
there is not a single city but rather a welter 
of smaller municipalities—and it is always 
more difficult to get things done when you 
have too many cooks, 


Counties, by. contrast, are in a position to 
act. They have a long tradition of service 
having been formed at the earliest dates in 
our history. They predate most other units 
of government. They have political leader- 
ship and area accountability—two very im- 
portant attributes in solving any govern- 
mental problem. Most of the land we are 
talking about—the picturesque farm, the 
patch of woods, the stream valley, the areas 
that must be preserved from ruin—are out 
in our county. Equally important, the 
county is a unit of government that serves 
both the city people and those in the rural 
or semirural areas outside the city. With 
few exceptions all are represented on the 
county governing body. Counties have an 
areawide tax base to draw upon for finances 
and have strong ties with the State legisla~ 
tures. 
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Blueprint for action: If we have identified 
es Me een ee 
plan of action by William H. 
Whyte, Jr., author and assistant managing 
editor of Fortune. Some day when we do 
have an adequate program of preserving 

Open spaces we are going to get behind a 
eubveeaaint to have them renamed. “Whyte 
Spaces” in honor of Holly Whyte. Most of 
you, I am sure, have read the August 17, 
1959, issue of Life magazine in which he sets 
forth his plan ‘to preserve the vanishing US. 
countryside. This is a review of that plan 
with some suggestions that we in county 

t might add. 

The basic tenet of the plan is to buy con- 
servation easements to preserve certain farm 
and undeveloped lands from being swallowed 
up by the developers’ bulldozers. A county 
can purchase the development rights for a 
fair price and insure that a farmer or land- 
owner will not be forced by economic pres- 
sure to sell to the developer. The easement 
is one of the oldest legal devices we have 
and has been used successfully to preserve 
undeveloped areas around airports and scenic 
Places along highways. 

It is basically fair. It compensates an 
owner now for the money that he might have 
made by selling his property to speculators. 
It enables the farmer to continue farming. 
It preserves the beauty of the area, and thus 
enhances the value of surrounding develop- 
ment. 
right purchase of land and in most cases can 
accomplish the same purpose. It opens the 
way for subsequent purchase of areas for 
park or recreation purposes. Conservation 
easements do present many problems buf it 
does appear that these can be worked out. 
Santa Clara County, Calif., is a pioneer in 
this area. Thanks to the planning director, 
Kari J. Belser, Santa Clara County has found 
the key to true urban-rural living; town and 
country coexisting without one destroying 
the other. 

Purchase land: Of course, the obvious way 
to acquire streams, valleys, forests, and other 
open spaces is to purchase them. In many 
eases this will be the most practical solu- 
tion. It must be done, however, before the 
price becomes too high. Imagine, for ex- 
ample, what it would cost today to purchase 
Central Park if it were not publicly owned. 
Much desirable land will also be donated for 
public purposes and provide the land for 
future park and recreational areas. 

Note the emphasis upon either purchasing 
land*or easements immediately. This is a 
far better approach than spending precious 
time and money on areawide studies al- 
though it is apparent that these will be 
needed, too. The trouble is that too often a 


prolonged study on open spaces results in - 


loss of the very spaces that the study will 
eventually conclude should have been pur- 
chased in the first place. It is certainly 
better to have too much open space than 
too little. 

Emphasis upon action to acquire open 
spaces is not to be interpreted as downgrad- 
ing the value of preparation of a sound area- 
wide land-use plan. Our problem is that we 
have reached a crisis. We must act now 
and take a chance that there may be error, 
Obviously every community should have a 
well thought out areawide plan for commu- 
nity development. Federal matching grants 
to smaller counties and cities are available 
for this purpose. In the case of areas that 
can qualify as metropolitan or regional in 
character, assistance is available to even the 
largest of communities. 

Once a plan is developed it must be pro- 
tected by adequate zoning regulations. It 
must be admitted that much of the open 
area that has to be preserved is located in 
county areas where no area plan has been 
developed and where no zoning protection 
exists. It must also be admitted that per- 


It is much less expensive than out-" 
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haps in the case of preservation of open 
spaces, the use of zoning is inherently un- 


fair to private landowners who must suffer 


the financial loss incident to not being able 
to develop their land and thus the public 
benefits at the expense of the few. 

National committee: We at the county 
level, acting through the National Associa- 
tion of County Officials, are well aware of our 
responsibilities and are solidly behind the 
plan to preserve the innate beauty of Amer- 
ica. We think that one of the most impor- 
tant elements that is lacking, however, is na- 
tional leadership and direction. Ideally we 
probably meed another Teddy Roosevelt to 
give expression to the sentiments that lie 
deeply inside most Americans. Plainly this 
is a national problem if ever there was one 
and it will require national direction to co- 
ordinate the work of nearly every citizen who 
must eventually become involved. 

We would therefore propose to you now 
that we get behind the idea of creating in 
this session of Congress a national committee 
to develop a national plan to preserve the 
spaces of America. You will recall that a 
few years back the President of the United 
States appointed a similar committee to ex- 
amine our national highway needs. The 
committee was headed by an outstanding 
American, Gen. Lucius Clay. The Clay 
Committee inventoried our national road 
needs and came up with a plan which, with 
important modifications, eventually became 
the basis for our present gigantic highway 
building effort. 

A committee of this type, with adequate 
representation by conservationists, public 
Officials, businessmen, labor leaders, news- 
paper representatives, and other outstand- 
ing citizens, could perform a tremendous na- 
tional service if it accomplished nothing 
more than to identify the problem more 
clearly in the public mind. 

It appears now that we have a spark plug 
here, a tire there, and a motor there, but we 
need to put it together and make a national 
vehicle. A committee could report in a 
year—to coincide with a new administration 
in Washington—with recommendaions that 
could provide national direction. 

Aroused public: We need an aroused pub- 
lic that understands that the natural beauty 
of America is as precious a natural resource 
as iron or oil and that, like the latter, its 
preservation and sensible use can bring im- 
portant economic advantages to all citizens. 

The National Association of County Offi- 
cials invites you conservationists to join us 
in this effort because we have conclusively 
proven that a partnership between the two 
groups can be profitable to America. You 
will all recall that in 1956 conservationists 
and local public officials joined together to 
support fhational action to clean up the 
Nation’s streams. You also know that in 
spite of setbacks here and there we have 
been able, through this partnership, to de- 
velop an important first step—the 1956 Water 
Pollution Control Act. At last we are be- 
ginning to get public awareness of the 
soundness of our recommendations and it 
won't be long before we get conclusive re- 
sults. 

It would be a particular pleasure to con- 
tinue this partnership with “Pinky” Guter- 
muth and the other outstanding conserva- 
tion leaders in this most challenging new 
area. 

Perhaps the way to conclude this is to 
repeat the oath every Athenian took upon 
reaching manhood. It expresses in a few 
words the attitude that Americans must 
adopt if we are to continue to be great. 

“We will never bring disgrace to this our 
city by any act of dishonesty or cowardice; 
we will fight for our ideals and sacred things 
of the city, both alone and with many; we 
will revere and obey the city’s laws and do 
our best to incite a like respect and reverence 
in those around us; we will strive unceas- 
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ingly to quicken the public sense of civic 
duty; and thus in all ways we will strive to 
transmit this city not only not less but 
greater, better, and more beautiful than it 
was transmitted to us.” 


Additional Support for Proposal To Es- 
tablish a Department of Urbiculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, prob- 
lems resulting from the explosive de- 
velopment of our urban centers become 
more acute daily. Our metropolitan 
areas are hard pressed to find answers 
to such complex challenges as trans- 
portation, traffic control, water re- 
sources, land use, planning, zoning, 
housing, librafies, schools, health and 
recreation facilities, and a host of other 
community services. 

The problems encountered by city 
dwellers are compounded because al- 
though the growing cities are not lim- 
ited by city, county, or even State bound- 
aries, the governmental solutions to 
these problems usually are so limited. 
As a result, Federal assistance. is vitally 
needed to help resolve some of these 
issues. This is not to say that local 
officials do not have grave and often 
paramount responsibilities in these 
areas. But we must not overlook the 
need for greater coordination and direc- 
tion of the Federal effort to help our 
cities. 

There is a growing realization 
throughout the Nation of the need for 
more efficient and cohesive Federal as- 
sistance to our urban centers. I have 
received widespread support for the idea 
to establish a Federal Department of 
Urbiculture, which I feel is the best 
means to achieve this goal. Recently, 
two distinguished constitutents of mine, 
Harold Riegelman, .counsel to the Citi- 
zens Budget Commission in New York 
City, and Roger Starr, executive director 
of the Citizens Housing and Planning 
Council of New York, wrote me about 
their views on this proposal. I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts from 
their letters be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CiTizENs BupcEet CoMMISSION, INC., 
New York, N.Y., January 13, 1960. 
Hon, KeEnnetuH B. KEATING, 
Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ken: This is to congratulate you 
upon your efforts to secure legislation to 
create a Cabinet-level Department of Urbi- 
culture in the U.S. Government. We heart- 
ily endorse such a proposal and would like 
to help advance it. 

We agree with you that the problem of 
metropolitan development is national in 
scope and requires the broad national view 
if the country’s key areas are to develop in 
an orderly and efficient manner. The stake 
is not merely financial, but human, because 
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it is in these vast metropolitan areas that 
so large a proportion of America’s population 
lives and works. 

We suggest that you consider marshalling 
all voluntary civic and trade organizations 
throughout the United States in support of 
your effort. We shall happily join such a 
national movement, 

Very truly, 
HAROLD RIEGELMAN, 
Counsel. 





CITIZENS’ HOUSING AND PLANNING 
CouNcIL or New York, INC., 
New York, N.Y., February 25, 1960. 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KEATING: I have read with 
great interest your bill providing for the es- 
tablishment of a Federal Department of Ur- 
biculture. 

I am of the opinion that the establishment 
of such a department would be of great help 
in providing effective leadership for the solu- 
tion of many problems common to all the 
cities of this country. It would place re- 
sponsibility for the solution of problems on 
one executive head. At the present time 
we"have a number of agencies whose heads 
are charged with the administration of laws. 
It is my experience in local government that 
there is a measurable difference in achieve- 
ment when the one type of mandate is sub- 
stituted for the other. It seems to me that 
such a department would not merely elimi- 
nate duplication and fill gaps between the 
areas of responsibility of separate authori- 
ties, but would give positive direction where 
the urban resident, worker, and investor, 
need it most. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer STARR, 
Executive Director. 





Advances in Defense Business 
Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech de- 
livered by F. Trowbridge vom Baur, 
General Counsel for the Department of 
the Navy, entitled “Advances in Defense 
Business Management.” This speech 
was delivered before the Kiwanis Club 
of Birmingham, Ala., on Tuesday, De- 
cember 8, 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ADVANCEs IN DEFENSE BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
(By F. Trowbridge vom Baur) 

I want to talk to you today about a sub- 
ject which seldom seems to get into the 
newspapers, yet which is vital to the pro- 
tection and pocketbooks of the people of 
the United States and which certainly should 


have the understanding of the American 
public, 

This subject is the advances which have 
been made in recent years in the business 
management of the Department of De- 
fense. What I am to endeavor to 
show you is that, during the last few years 
in particular, great strides have been taken 
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in the direction of efficient management, 
elimination of waste, and duplication of ef- 
fort, the providing for a better defense, and 
last but not least, economizing with the 
taxpayers’ dollar. 
THE EXTRAORDINARY SCALE OF DEFENSE 
OPERATIONS 


Few people who have not worked in the 
Department of Defense have any real con- 
ception of the size of its operations or the 
magnitude of its problems in the fleld of 
business management, as well as in others. 
This Department is bigger than a number of 
the biggest corporations in America all rolled 
into one. As a result, it has problems in 
communication, organization, administra- 
tion, and in sheer mass effort and activity, 
which are not approached by any business 
enterprise in the world. In addition, be- 
cause of its relationship to the necessarily 
shifting tides of national policy, it has addi- 
tional problems, peculiar to it alone, and 
highly intangible in nature, which are 
superimposed upon those problems which are 
common to both industry and defense. In 
appraising the subject of business manage- 
ment in this great Department, therefore, I 
think one must always bear in mind the 
size of the organization, the scale of its 
operations, and the magnitude and com- 
plexity of the problems with which it deals. 

Let me illustrate this by mentioning just 
one problem alone—the inventory problem. 
A large mail-order house will carry approx- 
imately a hundred thousand different items 
in its catalog. -And it is no secret that 
business people think that that is a lot of 
items. But in its supply systems, the De- 
fense Department actually carries some 
3,400,000 different items, not including the 
principal or end items such as aircraft, ships, 
tanks, etc. Also, the total value of all in- 
dustrial. inventories in the country is ap- 
proximately $85 billion. Yet, the. Depart- 
ment of Defense owns inventories in its 
supply systems, again exclusive of these 
principal or end items, valued at $46,400 
million. Just imagine a business where the 
job of management is to manage inventories 
valued at more than one-half of those pri- 
vately owned in the United States. 

In addition, the Defense Department has 
management and distribution problems of 
this inventory which no private concern has. 
It must distribute this inventory on a world- 
wide basis with a positive assurance that the 
right material, in the right quantity, will 
be in the right place at the right time, and 
it must do this also in accordance with the 
shifting tides of international relations and 
domestic policy. 

Motivation, -too, is entirely different. In 
industry, the main objective is to get a fast 
turnover; to buy, to manufacture, and to 
sell quickly. If industry buys too little, 
some sales are lost and that is unfortunate, 
but not usually disastrous. If industry buys 
too much, specialized marketing techniques 
are employed to reduce inventories to nor- 
mal size. But in the Defense Department, 
the motivation stems from different objec- 
tives. It must buy what it needs to fight 
a war which we all fervently hope and pray 
will never occur, yet at the same time, the 
only normal use of this great inventory is 
in peacetime training. As a result, this 
“leaves the Defense Department with buying 
problems which industry has never even 
had to consider. For instance, if it buys too 
little, more than sales may be lost; indeed, 
the results can be catastrophic and could 
mean the destruction of the Nation. And 
if it buys too much, a completely different 
set of problems arise because of the fact 
that the Department of Defense can only 
dispose of surpluses in a very restricted mar- 
ket and under strict legal rules. 


OBSOLESCENCE AND SURPLUS PROPERTY 


And this ‘brings me to the problem of ob- 
solescence and of defense hardware becom- 
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ing surplus. Industry, of course, is free to 
make mistakes, and, a8 everyone knows, it 
does make them. However, industry has the 
great advantage of being able to make them, 
and to solve them with little or no publicity. 
Now, the Department of Defense makes mis- 
takes too, because it is also run by human 
beings. Yet, because of the very magnitude 
of its operations and the additional problems 
with which it is confronted, its mistakes 
loom larger and seem to receive the very max- 
imum publicity. : 

In any event, in disposing of surplus prop- 
erty, the operations of the Department of 
Defense are completely circumscribed by law, 
As you know, ours is a government of laws 
and not of men. The Federal Government is 
one of delegated powers only; and under 
article IV of the Constitution, only Congress 
can dispose of or authorize the disposition of 
Government property. This means that 
administrators in the Department of Defense 
cannot dispose of surplus property in any 
way which seems to them to be good at the 
time. On the contrary, there are definite 
legal rules which must be followed. 

In addition, in the Department of Defense 
we are bound to have surpluses, because of 
scientific development, design changes, and 
planned events, such as the move from 
manned aircraft to missiles. There is noth- 
ing anyone can do about this, except to plan 
and adapt to the changes of science as best 
we can. The Department of Defense must 
not only plan to be prepared in the years to 
come, it must manage to be prepared at the 
present time, and indeed from week to week, 
day to day, and even from moment to mo~ 
moment. 

Now, when property becomes surplus, ‘un- 
fortunately the Department of Defense can- 
not create an internal market by cutting 
prices and running special ads and special 
sales. Its operations are controlled by law, 
as I have indicated, and it must look out- 
side the Department for sources of disposal, 
Moreover, even in this outside market, the 
Defense Department is still not free to com- 
pete with private industry. Prior to dis- 
posal in any significant volume, surveys 
are conducted in conjunction with the De- 
partment of Commerce to determine 
whether the market impact will be such as 
to harm industry. And in oversea areas, 
surplus disposal is even more complex be- 


, cause of the problems of security and the 


effect upon the internal economy of foreign 
nations. So perhaps you may agree with 
me, that in this area of surplus property 
disposal alone, there are enough problems 
to stir the imagination and stimulate the 
energy of any corporate executive. 

Now, with this brief outline of some.of 
the business management problems of de- 
fense and some of the basic differences with 
industry in objective and motivation, and 
the legal restrictions which circumscribe our 
actions, I would like to tell you about some 
of our more recent programs for the im- 
provement of business management in the 
Department of Defense, and the great strides 
which have been taken. Specifically, I want 
to talk to you about cataloging, standard- 
ization, single managers, the Armed Forces 
Supply Support Center, and the efficiency 
which has resulted and the savings which 
have been and are being made for you, the 
taxpayer. 

CATALOGING 


The Department of Defense has recently 
completed the tremendous job of identify- 
ing and centrally cataloging every single 
item in the entire military supply system. 
And we have also compieted the equally _ 
tremendous job of the necessarily resulting 
changeover in stock bins, production rec- 
ords, etc., worldwide. As a result today, 
from the procurement of an item to its final 
disposition, a single catalog number identi- 
fies each and every item of supply through- 








mumber of items by some 32 percent, and 
this total is presently being further reduced 
by the other programs which I will describe 
to you in a few minutes. 

In addition, it should_be recognized also 
that the maintenance of a catalog is a never- 
ending job. New items are being introduced 
into the system at a rate of about 250,000 a 
year as a result of the rapid developments 
in science and in the production of new 
hardware. Yet I am glad to say also that we 
are constantly removing old items through 
standardization program. Last year, 
about 150,000 old items were removed from 
the catalog. In addition, as new and more 

tal hardware tends to stabilize, the 


5 


STANDARDIZATION 


Going hand and hand with cataloging 
is the standardization program. First, let 


prerequisite to the standardization program, 
and that was the, Federal Catalog System 
which I just described to you. In other 
words, the uniform identification of each 
item was necessary prior to being able to 
etandardize on any one of them. 

Let me give you several examples. First, 
the standardization of loudspeakers (FSC 
class 5965) in the Signal Corps Supply Sys- 
tem has resulted in 102 items being declared 
as Obsolete for immediate elimination: 520 
items have been declared nonstandard but 
to be issued until exhausted; and only 110 
items have been established as standard for 
future procurement. Now this is a total re- 
duction of 622 out of 732 items, or a re- 
duction of about 85 percent in the num- 
ber of items. In practical terms, this means 
that in the future, instead of having to buy 
732 different items, only 110 items will ac- 
tually have to be procured. 
obvious to you, I think, that in the long run 
this means better prices and substantial sav- 
ings to the taxpayer, as well as greater effi- 
ciency in supply management of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Substantial savings in cost 
of administration, as well as directly in pro- 
curement, and in warehousing and distribu- 
tion, are involved. 

Let me give you another illustration. 
Under the program for the standardization 
of accessories for industrial engines, approxi- 
mately 20 out of a total of 35 projects have 
now been completed. These projects coy- 
ered such items as the engines themselves 
and their accessories such as battery charg- 
ing indicators, air cleaners, oil filters, radia- 
tor caps, and V-belts, etc. As a result of 
the work done to date, 259 standard items 
have now been established to teplace 3,955 
items prior to standardization—or a reduc- 
tion of about 93 percent. Again, this will 
mean better prices, greater ease of main- 
taining inventory and of distribution, effi- 
ciency in operation, a more adequate and ef- 
fective defense, and finally, savings for the 
taxpayer. 

In still another instance we have stand- 
ardized on one type of 18-ampere automotive 
generators, which can now be used in place 
of 98 models previously used. In this case, 
other indirect benefits can come about since 
now we need to stock only 16 repaid 
for this one generator, while in the past it 
had been necessary to stock 880 repair parts 


- services. 


It should be~- 
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to cover the 98 nonstandard generators. 
Again, this means greater efficiency, a more 
adequate defense, and savings for the tax- 
payer. 

Also, in processing four simplification proj- 
ects covering resistors (FSC class 5905), the 
Electronics Supply Office of the Navy has re- 
viewed 19,824 items and has declared 7,929 
nonstandard, again with improved results for 
both defense and the taxpayer. 


SINGLE MANAGERS 


Now let me mention the single managers. 
The development of the Federal catalog sys- 
tem with its common identification language, 
has enabled the Defense Department to take 
another very important step toward the in- 
tegration of supply management of items 
which are common throughout the military 
This is the development of the 
single manager system. Under this single 
manager system, one service, that is one of 
the military departments, is assigned the 
task of buying and managing a whole group 
of commodities for the entire Defense De- 
partment. Thus, the single manager service 
buys, stores, and distributes the commodities 
for which it is responsible, and all the mili- 
tary services use this common wholesale sys- 
tem as their sole source of supply. Thus, 
instead of four different supply systems at 
the wholesale level in the Defense Depart- 
ment competing with each other with respect 
to a single set of subject matter, the single 
manager system provides a single point of 
contact with industry and an integrated 
material management 6 

At the present time there are four com- 
modity single manager assignments in oper- 
ation. These are the Medical Supply Agency 
and the Petroleum Supply Agency, managed 
by the Navy; and the Subsistence Supply 
Agency and the Clothing and Textile Supply 
Agency, managed by the Army. Two addi- 
tional assignments have recently been made. 
Administrative and Housekeeping Supplies 
and Hand and Craftsmen Measuring Tools 
have been allocated to the Army; and Hard- 
ware, Abrasives, Metals, and Paints to the 
Navy. In all of these systems, except the 
one for petroleum, the single manager owns 
or will own and distribute all wholesale 
stocks of the designated commodity. 

Now, in addition to these commodity as- 
signments,-there are single managers han- 
dling services—notably transportation. Ac- 
cordingly, ocean transportation has been as- 
signed to the Military Sea Transport Serv- 
ice—commonly called MSTS—of the Navy. 
Air transportation has been assigned to the 
Military Air Transport Service of the Air 
Force, commonly called MATS. And land 
transportation has been assigned to the 
Military Traffic Management Agency in the 
Army. 

Also, there are intangible as well as direct 
improvements in efficiency and savings in 
dollars which will result from the single 
management system. Among the economies 
which have been made possible by the single 
manager system are the following. First, 
total personnel engeged in supply systems 
operations for single manager commodities 
has been reduced by 752 people, with a re- 
sulting payroll savings of over $4 million a 
year. This is a reduction of about 12 per- 
cent at the inventory control point level’ 
alone. 

Second, inspection and test facilities have 
been consolidated, with resulting annual 
savings of $2,280,000. The consolidation of 
wholesale stocks under single manager own- 
ership has permitted an inventory draw- 
down with a one-time savings of $235 mil- 
lion, based on the excess of sales over pro- 
curement. 

Third, the consolidation and realinement 
of motor pool distribution system has re- 
sulted in the elimination of 66 storage lo- 
cations and in the reduction of 4,758,000 
square feet of occupied storage area. 
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Finally, the administrative lead time for 
the procurement of commodities has been 
reduced by 31 days in one single manager 
operation alone—that of clothing. 

As these single managerships progress, 
even greater savings will be made. Again, 
the implementation of the single manager 
concept has eliminated duplicatory effort, 
waste, and competition between the services, 
has promoted business efficiency in the De- 
partment of Defense, and is saving your 
money. Again, this is in the interest of 
the American public and the taxpayer. 

A further expansion of the single com- 
modity manager concept is contemplated. 
Studies looking to this end are now under- 
way in the area of additional “general sup- 
plies,” automotive, construction, and elec- 
trical-electronic items. They will undoubt- 
edly extend to cover any other integrated 
items of subject matter common to the three 
services. And these actions are indicative 
of the rapid acceptance and progress of the 
single manager plan, of its effectiveness as 
well as its economy. 


SINGLE DEPARTMENT PROCUREMENT 


We have developed another device known 
as single department procurement. In this 
type of assignment, one department acts as 
the buying agent, in broad areas, for the 
other departments. For example, the Ord- 
nance Corps of the Army, through its head- 
quarters at OTAC in Detroit, is the sole buyer 
for all combat and general automotive equip- 
ment, such as tanks, trucks, station wagons, 
and other vehicles. 

The Navy and Air Force in their turn 
buy certain types of items for themselves 
and their sister services. For example, the 
Navy buys material handling equipment, 
while the Air Force is the sole buyer of 
photographic equipment, airport lighting 
fixtures, electron tubes, etc. 

This system of single department procure- 
ment has many benefits. First, it has bene- 
fits to industry; for to industry it means the 
procurement procedures become standardized 
and the job of doing business with the De- 
fense Department is that much simpler and 
easier. For instance, there is now only one 
point of contact by industry for bid informa- 
tion, with resulting savings in getting edu- 
cated, in time and travel costs. And to both 
industry and Defense there are the benefits 
of integrated, scheduled procurement, with 
an orderly impact on the total production 
capacity of the country. The military serv- 
ices do not bid against each other to force 
prices up, but rather gear their purchases to 
the economy as a whole, 

We are still exploring further the use of 
single purchase assignments. 


THE HIGH DEGREE OF COOPERATION AMONG 
THE SERVICES 


I think there is one very significant feature 
of these different programs which I have 
been describing to you, and that is that they 
are essentially cooperative programs. They 
could not exist and work, they could not 
improve our defense and save the taxpayer's 
dollar, if they were not run cooperatively by 
the three military departments. Necessarily, 
each department has different functions, and 
the people in each have had different train- 
ing. But it should also be understood that 
there is a highly developed system of co- 
operation among the three military depart- 
ments, and highly organized teamwork. 
Basically, it is this powerful element of co- 
operation among the services on this broad 
scale, under the leadership of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, which has made these ad- 
vances in business management possible, 


THE ARMED FORCES SUPPLY SUPPORT CENTER 


Another advance in business management 
in the Department of Defense was the estab- 
lishment in July 1958, of the Armed Forces 
Supply Support Center. This, again, is a 
joint agency of the military services. It re- 
ports to a Council composed of senior lo- 
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gistics officers of the services, with the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply 
and Logistics as Chairman. The Council, in 
turn, is responsible clirectly to the Secretary 
of Defense. Among other things, the cata- 
loging program and the standardization pro- 
gram, which I have described to you today, 
are monitored by the Armed Forces Supply 
Support Center. This assures that they will 
be managed together and that the two pro- 
grams will be properly integrated and geared 
together as they go along. 

Another important function which has 
been assigned to the Armed Forces Supply 
Support Center is the material utilization 
program of the Defense Department. This 
program is another one of vital importance 
to all of us, Its important objective is to 
make sure that no unit in the Defense De- 
partment buys something when the required 
material is ayailable elsewhere in the De- 
partment. In addition, in cooperation with 
the General Services Administration, this 
program has now been extended to all other 


agencies of the Federal Government, and 


through the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, to the States and organ- 
izations of national interest. This program, 
in its turn, has been highly successful. In- 
deed, under it, over $700 million worth of 
material is now made available annually, in 
lieu or instead of new procurement. This 
has meant a better utilization of our avail- 
able resources; and, aggin, this program has 
meant better business efficiency in the De- 
partment and economy in dollars for the 
American taxpayer. 
THE INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF DEFENSE 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


We are living today in times where bal- 
ancing the budget is difficult. The Ameri- 
can taxpayer is carrying a heavy load. And 
even though the appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense have not been increas- 
ing, the cost of defense has been steadily 
rising. For instance, today’s nuclear sub- 
marines cost almost ten times as much as 
the World War II type. In addition, in the 
past 5 years, the number of aircraft in the 
Defense Department has remained about the 
same, but the value of these aircraft has in- 
creased about 80 percent. That 80 percent 
increase amounts to about $12 billion in 
value, 

However, we must keep the ships opcrat- 
ing, the planes in the air, and the missiles 
ready. And all of these operating items cost 
money. As @ result, it is simply imperative, 
in the interest of national economy as well 
as in the interest of national defense, that 
we strive constantly for the very best busi- 
ness management in this great Department. 
I hope these few illustrations will make 
clear to you in some degree that great 
strides have been made in the last few 
years in the business management of this 
enormous military operation. To be sure, 
it is not perfect, and there are many ad- 
vances still to be made. But with these 
significant developments which have taken 
place recently, with the completion of the 
cataloging program, with the standardiza- 
tion program, with the setting up of single 
Managers and the making of single pur- 
chase assignments, and the establishment 
of the Armed Forces Supply Support Center, 
substantial savings in dollars have been 
made for the American taxpayer, as well as 
in improving the efficiency of the business 
side of the Department of Defense. 


Finally, while there is still a great dis- 
tance to go, it is only fair that the American 
public and the American taxpayer, as well 
as American contractors, should know about 
these developments. The reason is that 
business management in the Department of 
Defense must have the confidence of the 
American public if it is to succeed. And 
they must know about these things which 
I have endeavored to describe to you today, 
and about comparable developments, if they 
are to have that confidence. 
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Lord Ashley Cooper’s Dictionary of 
Charlestonese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday of this week I asked unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the body 
of the Recorp a short dictionary of 
southern words. I did not know at the 
time the author of this amusing little 
collection of words was from the South. 
I have since discovered that its author is 
Mr. Ashley Cooper, a columnist for the 
Charleston (S.C.) News and Courier. I 
am further told that this collection is 
published in the form of a small book- 
let; in fact, I have one in my hand. It 
is entitled “Lord Ashley Cooper’s Dic- 
tionary of Charlestonese,” and is com- 
piled for the Charleston News-Courier. 

The short insertion which I made in 
the Recorp the other day has caused 
quite a bit of comment among my 
southern friends, and among persons 
whom I have never had the pleasure of 
meeting. 

I think that people, generally, across 
the country might become better ac- 
quainted with this very amusing work of 
Mr. Cooper. Therefore, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the book- 
let to which I have referred may be 
printed in its entirety in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp. 

I may say that, while we are not sup- 
posed to advertise on the floor of the 
Senate, the booklet is sold for 25 cents 
a copy, and the proceeds are devoted to 
charitable purposes. The profits go to 
the newspaper’s Good Cheer Fund for 
Christmas presents to the needy. 


There being no objection, the booklet 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Lorp ASHLEY COOPER’s DICTIONARY OF 
CHARLESTONESE AS COMPILED FOR THE NEWS 
AND COURIER 


FOREWORD 


Although, as everyone knows, Charlesto- 
nians speak perfect English, residents of 
many other sections of the United States un- 
fortunately do not. Ironically, these sloppy 
talkers from elsewhere complain sometimes, 
while visiting the Holy City, that they can- 
not understand the pure and clear accents of 
Charlestonians. 

To remedy this deplorable situation, Ashley 
Cooper, columnist for the News and Courier, 
started publishing certain Charlestonese 
words in his column. A number of readers 
sent Charlestonese contributions, which also 
were published. 

Now, for the first time (fust toyme), 
Charlestonese words have been compiled into 
a dictionary. 

Published by the News and Courier, the 
“Dictionary of Charlestonese” sells for 25 
cents a copy. Additional copies may be ob- 
tained by writing the newspaper, 134 Colum- 
bus 8t., Charleston, 8.C. Profits go to the 
newspaper's Good Cheer Fund, for Christmas 
presents to the needy. 

a 

Abode: Wooden plank. 

A boot: Approximately. 

Ain’t: Sister of one of your parents. 
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Air: What you hear with, Le. “Friends, 
Romans, countrymen, lend me your airs.” 
Argon: A Pacific Coast State just north of 
California. 

Arm: Iam. 

Armageddon: I’m gonna get. 

B 

A container, such as a match balks. 
To heat a liquid until it bubbles. 
A beverage made from malt and 


Barter: Something to on bread. 

Beckon: Meat from a pig, often eaten with 
a-igs for brake-fuss. 

Bone: Blessed event, ie., “I was bone a 
Charlestonian.” (A very blessed event, in 
the minds of all Charlestonians.) 

Bottle: A military engagement. 

Bow-at: Something you sail in, off the 
Bottry. 

Boy: To purchase. 

Braid: What you make toe-est from, to go 
ne with beckon and a-igs for brake-fuss. 

: Something the library is full of. 

oo Nickname for William. (Another 


nickname: Woolly.) 

Bum: An instrument of destruction, as the 
H-bum 

Bun: " Consume by heat, Le., “When -you 
make toe-est, don’t bun the braid.” 

Bus: Upper part of the human body. 


Caller: Part of a shirt that goes around 
the neck. 

Canada: Politician running for public 
office. 

Cane chew: Aren’t you able to, t.e., “Cane 
chew talk like a good Charlestonian?” 

Caught: A little bed. 

Chair: A shout of approval, Le., “Let me 
hair you chair and hawler for The Citadel.” 

Chalk-let: A flavor. 

Chess: A strong balks (box). 

Cholmondely: Pronounced Chumley, it's 
the brick thing on a roof that lets out smoke. 

Coal: Ailment that causes sniffles. 

Coarse: Certainly. 

Coat: Where they got that jedge an’ all, 
ie., “Stannup for hizzoner, coat’s in session.” 

Coined: Humane, i.e., “He was always 
coined to animals.” 

Conduit: Impossible of accomplishment. 

Cup: A place called home by hens, Le., 
“Where’s Woolly? Woolly’s payntin’ the hen 
cup.” 


Balks: 

Ball: 

Bare: 
hops. 


Dearth: The world we live in. 

Des Moines: They belong to me. 

Dollar: Less sharp, ie., “My knife was 
dollar than his-own.” 

Drug: Hauled. 

Fr 

Faints: A barricade of works or brick. 

Famine: Tilling the soil, Le., “I’ve been 
‘famine all my life.” 

Fan Ella: The flavor of white ice cream. 

Fare: To be a-scairt, ie., “I fare it may 
rene, snow, and heel,” 

Feel: An open space. 

Flow: What you stand on in a house. 

Porks: Bushy-tailed | animal hunted by 
riders in red coats. 

Frustrate: Tops; initial ranking. 


G 
Garner: A man who tends to flowerbeds, 
Gate: To obtain. 

Gay-yet: Opening in a fence. 

Go it: Asmelly animal which eats tin cans. 

Granite: Conceded, or given, i.e., “He was 
granite a pardon by the guv-ner.” 

Groan: Increasing in size. 

H 

Hail: The abode of integrationists, some 
damyankees and other eyil spirits. 

Hair: At this place. 

Halo: A similar to “how do you 
do,” (see Higher) i,e., “Halo, Woolly, what 
are you doing hanging around hair?” 
“Higher, Bubber, I'm just hanging around 
for the hail of it.” 
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Harmony: Cooked grits. 

Hawsers: Hay-eating quadrupeds. 

Hell: An elevation lower than a mountain. 

Hem: Meat from a pig. Not to be con- 
fused, though, with poke or beckon. 

; Hepcat: Act of giving assistance to a feline. 

Herring: The auditory function, lie., 
“Pappa’s hard of herring.” 

Higher: See Halo. 

Hominy: What number? 

Hone: Something on an auto that you 
blow. 

Hot: An internal organ which, In every 
red-blooded Charlestonian, beats quicker 
when the band strikes up “Dixie.” 

I 


Ice cool: The institution of learning which 
stands midway between grammar school and 
college. 

a 

Jell: Place of confinement for criminals. 

Durance viol. 


K 

Kin: Something usually made of tin that 
food is packed in. 

L 

Lack: Enjoy, Le., “I lack fried chicken.” 

Lane: Lying down, 

Lawn: Not short. 

Layman: A fruit from which layman-ade 
is made, le., “Is that your layman-ade?” 
“No, that’s Pappa’s-zone.” “Well, poet back 
in the pitcher, ‘cause Pappa’s now drinking 
bare.” 

Lean: A little road, i.e., “Lovers’ Lean.” 

Lease: The smallest. 

Loin: Storying. Not telling the trut’. 

Lore: To let down. 

Loss: To mislay, i.e., “He loss his match 
balks.” 

Lucid: Leggo it. . 

Luck: To direct one’s gaze, 1.e., “Luck year, 
Pappa, what Bubber did to your match 
balks.” 

M 

Mare: Hizzoner, the city’s chief executive. 

Mean: A gathering of people, as a commit- 
tee mean. 

Mine eyes: Salad dressing. 

Minuet: You and I have dined. 

Mow: An additional quantity. 

Muttered: A yellow condiment that goes 
well with hot dogs. 

N 

New sand Korea: Ashley Cooper’s news- 
paper. (See Pay-upper.) 

Noise: Pleasant, i.e., “Noise weather we're 
having.” 

o 


Oil and: A body of land surrounded by 
water. 

P 

Packing: Maneuvering an auto to the curb. 

Pain: A writing instrument mightier than 
the sword. 

Passe: Father has spoken. 

Pastor: Field where cows graze. 

Pat: Portion, but not all. 

Paunch: Blow struck with the fist. 

Pay-upper: What sells for a nee-y-cal and 
prints news and Lord Ashley's column. 

Pie sun: What you put out to kill roaches 
that they usually thrive on. 

Play it: Something you eat grits off of. 

Poach: A Verandah. 

Poet: To transfer a liquid; that is, “Poet 
from the pitcher to the glass.” 

Poke: Hog meat. 

Police: Term of polite request. A person 
desiring to maneuver a car to the curb might 
ask a pool-lease-man, “Cain I police pack 
hair?” To which the pool-lease-man would 
doubtless respond, “No, you cain not.” 

Pool-lease-man: See above. 

Pre-shade: Grateful for; that 1s, “I pre- 
shade the compliment.” 
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Rah chair: Where you are at. 
Rum: An enclosed space within a building. 
3 

Sane: Speaking; that is, “I can hardly hair 
what he’s sane.” 

Send wishes:: Items of food made with 
bread, handy for a picnic. 

Sex: One less than seven, two less than 
eh-et, three less than noine, foe less than 
tin. 

Shasta: She inquired of her. 

Shot: Not long. 

Shout: What a baseball pitcher accom- 
plishes when he prevents the opponents from 
scoring. 

Snow: To breathe loudly and heavily while 
sleeping. 

Syndicate: Located within a gate; that is, 
“Where's the sword at Henry Gaud's house?” 
“Syndicate.” 

T 

Tarred: Weary. 

Tin sin stow: The foive and doyme. 

Toe: Preposition meaning toward; that is, 
“I went ‘toe the Oil of Panis.” 

Toil: Thin slabs of baked clay. 

Toll: Past tense of tell. 

Ton: To swerve. To ton around. 

Tone: Ripped. . 

Toy: Cravat. 

Toyed: Something that ebbs and flows off 
the Bottry. 

Traffic: Something stupendous, like a movie 
that Ils beyond colossal or epic. 

True: Hurled; that is, “He true the ball.” 

Tuck: Removed; that is, “He tuck pappa’s 
nick-toy.” 

Uv 
UG.: A family name, also spelled Huger. 
v 


Version: The kind of queen that Queen 
Elizabeth I was. 
Vertigo: What happened to him? 
Voice: A squeezing tool, attached to a 
workbench. 
w 


Wheel: The sort of a mammal that Moby 
Dick was. 

Wretched: The long name for the nick- 
name “Dick.” 

XY 

Yawl: Mode of address used by N’'Yawkers 
when visiting in the South. 

Year: To listen. 


Yuk come: Someone approaches; that is, 
“Yuk come Romeo.” 
z 


Zone: Belonging to someone; that is, 
“That nick-toy is pappa's-zone,”’ 





Memorial to Capt. Robert F. Scott at 
South Pole 
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or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on a cross erected in the South 
Polar regions to commemorate the sac- 
rifice of Capt. Robert F. Scott and his 
party who perished in 1912 on their way 
back from the pole, are the following 
words: “To strive, to seek, to find, and 
not to yield.”. These words are taken 
from Alfred Lord Tennyson’s “Ulysses.” 
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I ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Appendix of the Recorp some of the de- 
lightful lines from that great work. 
There being no objection, the lines 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 
From ULYSSES 
There lies the port; the vessel puffs her sail; 
There gloom the dark, broad seas. My 
mariners, 
Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and 
thought with me,— 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads,—you and I are 


old; 

Old age hath yet his honor and his toil: 

Death closes all; but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from -the rocks; 

The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs; 
the deep 

Moans round with many voices. Come, my 
friends. 

‘Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in old 
days 

Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, 
we are,— 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in 
will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

—Alfred Tennyson, 1809-92, 





Judge Irwin D. Davidson of New York 
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HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, our 
former colleague, Judge Irwin D. David- 
son of New York, made headlines in the 
Nation’s press this week with his state- 
ment that he would no longer approve 
wiretapping applications and that judges 
should not be parties to authorize wire- 
tapping because it is an illegal act. 
Judge Davidson stated: 

There are those who say wiretapping is 
a very effective tool for the investigation and 
discovery of criminal acts. I agree, but it 
is nonetheless an illegal tool at the present 
time and no more legal at this date than is 
a gun or a blackjack, both of which are also 
quite effective. 


Many of my colleagues here will surely 
remember Judge Davidson, who served 
in this House in 1955 and 1956 during 
the 84th Congress. He was on the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee. He served with great distinc- 
tion in the House and was highly re- 
garded by all his colleagues. 

Judge Davidson is now on the Court 
of General Sessions in New York, where 
he is also serving with great distinction. 
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He is not only a great and respected 
jurist, but has become known as a jurist 
with a heart, a judge who metes out jus- 
tice with mercy. 

In connection with his statement on 
wiretapping, the New York Times had 
an article in its issue of March 8, 1960, 
about Judge Davidson under the title 
“Justice With Mercy.” Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to insert this 
article into the Recorp and call it to the 
attention of all my colleagues: 

Justice WiTH Mercy: Irwin DELMORE 
DAVIDSON 


In the words of Judge Irwin Delmore 
Davidson of general sessions, “God has not 
been too good to many people.” 

The 54-year-old judge, who dismayed the 
District Attorney’s office yesterday by saying 
he would no longer approve wiretapping ap- 
plications, is not about to be second-guessing 
Divinity. But in his judgments from the 
bench he sees it also as his duty to weigh 
the bad breaks that life has brought to those 
before him and to insist on the full—and 
understanding—protection of the law for all. 

Twenty-two months ago Judge Davidson 
sentenced four teen-aged gang members to 
prison terms ranging from 5 years to life for 
the killing of Michael Farmer, 15-year-old 
polio victim. But he announced from the 
bench that he was doing so “with a sense 
of frustration and a heavy heart” because 
society itself shared the guilt. 

“I think of what might have been had so- 
ciety been willing to concern itself and act 
regarding the broken home, the truant, the 
street gang and youthful defiance—things no 
one can now deny unmistakable notice,” he 
said. 

AID TO MAIMED 


In another case, Judge Davidson deferred 
sentence against a 16-year-old who had been 
convicted of stealing an automobile. The 
judge learned that the boy had -been burned 
on the hand by his mother as a punishment 
when he was 8; the boy now had a crippled 
hand. Judge Davidson said the youth de- 
served one break in life and helped him get 
it by appealing for free surgery. Two months 
later the boy and the judge watched, both in 
delight, as the boy unciinched his fingers for 
the first time in 8 years. 

It was a short-lived satisfaction, however. 
A few months later the boy stood in Federal 
Court and pleaded guilty to forging an $85 
social security check. He was confined to a 
correctional institution for an indeterminate 
period. 

Judge Davidson, who served as a Demo- 
cratic Assemblyman in Albany for 12 years 
and was eiected to the House of Represent- 
atives in 1954 for the seat vacated by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr.. was known as 
“The Kid” in political circles because of his 
youthful looks. He still looks young; his 
black hair still shows no streaks of gray. 

The judge likes jokes, his own and others, 
and is a popular after-dinner speaker, but 
he prefers to keep jollity at a distance when 
he is on the bench. 

“We see a lot of very unhappy people,” 
he says. “And sending people to jail day 
after day doesn’t make for much 
exuberance.” 


ONCE A SCRIPT WRITER 


Judge Davidson, who was born in the city 
and received a law degree from New York 
University Law School, supplemented his in- 
come as a young lawyer by writing scripts 
for Fred Allen, the comedian. When he was 
still a student, the dean selected him and 
two others to go to a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
school to study dramatics, But his father 
wanted him to be a lawyer; so he gave up 
scripts for legal briefs. The two other stu- 


dents, who made the transfer, were Guthrie 
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McClintic and Rouben Mamoulian, both suc- 
cessful drama directors today. 

Judge Davidson spent 6 years as a judge 
in the court of special sessions prior to 
his election to Congress. He was elected to 
his present $34,500-a~-year court post in 1957. 

The judge usually gets to work in his 
seventeenth-floor chambers at 100 Centre 
Street about 9:30 in the morning, lights a 
Corona Queens cigar and checks over the 
day’s work with Peter Stowe, his law secre- 
tary, and the probation officer. 


RELAXES WITH CIGARS 


A little after 10 a.m. he dons his robes 
and mounts the bench. He avoids restau~- 
rants, confines his lunches invariably—in 
chambers—to black coffee and fat-free but- 
termilk. He looks forward to the recesses, 
when he can light up another cigar. 

His wife Bernice, an inveterate reader, 
recommends the books that he should read, 
and he says her selection is always “exactly 
right.” 

They have two sons, James, 19, and Mark, 
15. Another son, Jon, died 5 years ago from 
football injuries. 





The ‘Need for a Department of Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H, HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Congress has a tremendous responsibil- 
ity in 1960 to advance and to coordinate 
Federal scientific activities which are 
now dispersed among about 50 different 
agencies. I urge early action by this 
body on S. 1851 to establish a commis- 
sion to study the need for a Department 
of Science along the lines of a proposal 
I made in the 85th Congress and again 
last year. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article I wrote entitled “The 
Need for a Department of Science” 
which appeared in the January issue of 
the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe N&ED FOR A DEPARTMENT OF 
(By Huspert H. HumpHeey) 


(Abstract: The Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, in which Senator Hum- 
PHREY has taken an active role, has cori- 
cerned itself with the need for a science de- 
partment in the Government. A Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology they have 
found would be a very necessary and essen- 
tial adjunct to our governmental system. 
Its main purpose would be the coordina- 
tion and centralization of the now dispersed 
Federal scientific activities. The new De- 
partment would promote the clear-cut re- 
sponsibility and authority in Government 
science needed for the enhancement of our 
national security. Yet the reorganization of 
the existing sclence units contained in vari- 
ous departments and agencies of the Govy- 
ernment, has met strenuous opposition from 
sources in the administration, In addition 
to the proposed bill providing for the crea- 
tion of the Department of Science and Tech- 
nology, the Senate committee has initiated 
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another bill now before Congress which pro- 
vides for a commission to study the various 
problems connected with the creation of 
such a science department.—Editor.) 

The first finding of the original Hoover 
Commission on Organiaztion of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, submitted to 


based, was that “the executive branch is not 
organized into a workable number of major 
departments and agencies which the Presi- 
dent can effectively direct, but is cut up into 
a large number of agencies which divide 
responsibility and which are too great in 
number for effective direction from the 
top.” 1 

The proposal to create a Department of 
Science and within the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, which I 
first proposed more than 2 years ago, was 
based upon that sound principle of govern- 
ment. This was 3 months before sputnik 
brought the Congress and the American peo- 
ple to the realization that extensive reor- 
ganization of Federal science programs was 
necessary if we, in cooperation with other 
free nations of the world, were to reassert 
our leadership in the field of science. 

During the last decade the United States 
and the entire world have been caught up 
and swept along by fantastic advancements 
in the scientific world: The executive 
branch of the Federal Government and the 
Congress have, fortunately, taken the ini- 
tiative, through more or less haphazard and 
unrelated actions, to provide a spearhead for 
progress to meet the challenge of greater 
technological advancements. It is impera- 
tive, however, that this country continue to 
be the motivating factor and maintain its 


structive program to meet the challenge of 
world communism, To continue this leader+ 
ship, a complete reevaluation must be made 
of present Federal operations in science, re- 
search, and technological fields, and effective 
steps taken with the least possible delay to 
coordinate and improve the existing organi- 
zgational structure of our Government which 
carries on these functions. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AGENCIES 


To meet the many problems as they arose, 
new agencies were created and efforts made 


vided necessary funds as required in support 
of such programs, and I am confident it will 
continue to do so. Among the most pro- 
gressive steps taken to meet the objectives 
in the civilian science fleld were the appoint- 
ment of a Special Assistant.to the President 
for Science and Technology; the creation of 
the President's Advisory Committees on 
Science and Technology and on Government 
Organization; the establishment of the In- 
terdepartmental Committee on Scientific Re- 
search and Development, later superseded 
by the Federal Council for Science and Tech~ 
nology; the extension of the authority of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics through the creation of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration; and 
the establishment of committees on science 
in the House and Senate. 

While these steps have been helpful and 
undoubtedly are necessary actions in pursuit 
of the overall objective of efficient Govern- 
ment operations in the fleld of science, fur- 
ther consideration must be given to still 
existing inadequacies not only in these agen- 
cies but in other areas which must be co- 





1Commission on Organization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government, First Find- 
ing, a report to the Congress, February 1949 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1949), p.3 
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ordinated with operations of a similar or 
related character and reorganized under more 
cohesive administrative controls. 

The basic approach to reorganization rec- 
ommended by the Hoover Commission was 
prophetic in regard to the present status of 
science operations of the Federal Govern- 
ment. There are approximately 50 agencies 
which some science and research 
activities having direct application to the 
overall science of the Government. 
In addition to the four Presidential ad- 
visory groups dealing with science, there are 
three major independent science agencies or 
commissions and more than 40 components 
of other departments and agencies which 
operate science and engineering programs 
supposedly related to the major departmental 
mission for which the departments were es- 
tablished, or for which special agencies were 
created. 

Some of these internal agencies, such as 
the National Bureau of Standards and the 
Office of Technical Services in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, are performing services 
not directly associated with the primary mis- 
sion or even related functions of the depart- 
ments in which they are now located. Con- 
sequently, they do not receive the technical 
administrative direction necessary to insure 
operations at their highest potential. On 
the other hand, some of these internal agen- 
cies, which include the National Institutes 
of Health, the Agricultural Research Service, 
the Advanced Research Projects Agency, and 
the Science Advisor to the Secretary of State, 
perform services which most authorities on 
science of the Government feel do 
have direct application to the program areas 
of the respective departments in which they 
are located and should retain their present 
status. 

COORDINATION OF FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


From the beginning, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, on which I 
serve, in its studies of the problems, stu- 
diously avoided involving the civilian science 
activities with the applied science 
and research programs of the military de- 
partments which pertain to national defense 
and come within the jurisdiction of other 
committees, or with advisory or coordinat- 
ing agencies or officials within the Executive 
Office of the President performing high ad- 
ministrative and policy functions under the 
direction of the President. 

The major objective of the Science and 
Technology Act of 1958, which I introduced 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on Reor- 
ganization and International Organiza- 
tions, was to bring about, under a Sec- 
retary at the Cabinet level, coordination 
and centralization of those Federal activities 
now scattered among existing departments, 
as well as those which had grown haphaz- 
ardly following World War II in the field of 
civilian science. 

It was proposed, as an approach to these 
problems of reorganization and improvement 
of science programs and for the purpose of 
eliminating duplications and waste of scien- 
tific, technological, and engineering man- 
power, to (1) promote closer cooperation be- 
tween Federal agencies which carry on sci- 
ence activities; (2) improve, coordinate, and 
expand the Federal science information and 
documentation programs; (3) afford ade- 
quate Federal support for education in physi- 
cal sciences and engineering; (4) encourage 
the establishment of institutions in areas 
of broad basic scientific activity, such as 
oceanography, meteorology, etc.; (5) to es- 
tablish and maintain science programs 
abroad through the use of foreign currency 
credits; and (6) to improve and elevate the 
status of science within the legislative 
branch by creating standing committees in 
the House and Senate which would have 
direct jurisdiction over civilian science pro- 
grams of the Federal Government. Thus full 
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congressional evaluation of all such activ- 
ities and the relationship of these widely 
scattered agencies to similar programs and 
operations would be assured. All of these 
committee recommendations, except the pro- 
posal to create a Department of Science and 
Technology, have been activated in varying 
degrees, although continued reevaluation 
and further appropriate actions to fully im- 
plement these programs are necessary to 
achieve fully the objectives sought. 


A new department 


The Committee on Government Opera- 
tions was confronted from the beginning 
with four primary problems: (1) Would a 
Department of Science and Technology afford 
the necessary administrative controls and 
science leadership required to correct existing 
deficiencies in Federal operations in science 
and research? (2), Would such centraliza- 
tion of functions and supervisory control af- 
ford an answer to the multitudinous duplica- 
tions and waste that presently exist in our 
Federal science programs? (3) Would it in 
any way impair any of the independent ac- 
tivities and basic objectives of certain of the 
specialized agencies which had been estab- 
lished by the Congress and the President, or 
cause any disruptions in existing science and 
research programs? (4) If a Department of 
Science were to be created, which independ- 
ent agencies, or components of existing Fed- 
eral departments, should be incorporated 
within such a Department? 


Provisions of the bill 


In an effort to avoid disruptions of exist- 
ing programs and to ensure that full ap- 
praisal of these problems could be made be- 
fore any permanent reorganization was pro- 
posed the bill introduced in the 85th Con- 
gress, and again in the 86th Congress, to 
create such a Department of Science and 
Technology merely provided for grouping of 
Federal science agencies. The proposed Sec- 
retary of Science would have administrative 
control over certain of the independent 
agencies: the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
National Science Foundation, and the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
now the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration; and certain components of ex- 
isting departments: the National Bureau of 
Standards and the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices of the Department of Commerce, and 
the science functions of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. The bill provided for no change 
in the basic statutes governing the opera- 
tions of any of these agencies. Rather it was 
designed to promote more administrative ef- 
ficiency in the government’s scientific activ- 
ities and to provide a framework for better 
coordination of all scientific functions. The 
committee proceeded under the assumption 
that, if a department was established, inter- 
nal reorganization could be effected as ex- 
perience and operation needs required. 

There have been other suggestions relative 
to the creation of a Department of Science, 
which involve entirely different approaches. 
The proposal outlined by Dr, L. V. Berkner, 
President of Associated Universities which 
operate the Brookhaven National Laboratory 
for the Atomic Energy Commission, has re- 
ceived a considerable amount of support 
from scientists and administrators of science 
programs. Under Dr. Berkner’s plan, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the National 
Aeronautics, and Space Administration, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission would retain 
their independent status as specialized agen- 
cies, while the proposed Department of Sci- 
ence would set up centralized components in 
various areas of physical sciences, such as 
oceanography, meteorology, climatology, and 
standards. 


OPPOSITION TO REORGANIZATION 


In recognition of the varying points of 
view held by those who were active in the 
Federal science program, the staff of the 
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Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, in carrying out the committee’s direc- 
tive to draft suggested legislative proposals 
to meet the needs of the Government, made 
numerous contacts with officials carrying on 
various science programs. Except in one or 
two instances, there was strenuous opposi- 
tion to any change in the present organiza- 
tional structure. 

The Hoover Commission in its concluding 
report also warned of this type of resistance 
to any proposed reorganization efforts, as 
follows: 

“It is natural to expect vigorous opposition 
to reforms from agencies and groups, each 
of which approves heartily of reorganizations 
that do not affect its own immediate in- 
terests. The Congress must be prepared to 
accept this fact and give careful attention 
to the validity of arguments of those who 
would seek to escape reorganization, as many 
have so successfully done in the past. 


“While honest differences of opinion cer- 
tainly may exist as to the best method of 
accomplishing any particular reform, such 
differences should not be accepted as valid 
arguments against the desired objective. 
Once the practice of exempting certain 
agencies and excepting particular functions 
has begun, the chances of achieving sub- 
stantial improvements in the efficiency of 
the Government will speedily diminish. 

At the hearings which followed the intro- 
duction of the bill proposing the creation 
of a Department of Science and Technology 
in the present Congress, all officials of the 
Federal Government who testified were vig- 
orous in their opposition to any legislation 
to bring about better coordination of sci- 
ence activities, and insisted on maintenance 
of the status quo. 


Political interference with science 


Objections were also expressed on the 
premise that it would inject politics into 
science activities; that the establishment of 
a Department of Science and Technology 
would bring scientists under bureaucratic 
control, which would be detrimental to the 
performance of the functions presently 
vested in various Federal agencies. 

This fear apparently exists only with ref- 
erence to the brand of political overlordship 
emanating from an executive department; 
the brand of political control which could 
issue from the Executive office of the Presi- 
dent, and it seems to me most tnconsistently, 
is apparently regarded as a benevolent va- 
riety of political control. This attitude ig- 
nores the fact that the President enjoys 
complete authority over the administra- 
tive functions of the executive departments, 
all independent agencies, and over the poli- 
cies he establishes within his own office. In 
all instances, the appointees are named by 
the President. Those whom the President 
sees fit to vest with wide authority in the 
Executive Office of the President are his own 
selections, while those who are at the head 
of the departments and agencies must un- 
dergo close scrutiny as to their qualifica- 
tions in their respective fields of operation 
before they receive Senate confirmation. 

With particular reference to political in- 
terference, it is important to remember simi- 
lar alleged forebodings in relation to the 
establishment of the present Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, under which 
socialized medicine and Federal control of 
education in the United States was said to 
be inevitable. Nothing could have been fur- 
ther from the truth. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that, in the world-renowned 
laboratories and clinics of the National In- 


? Commission on Organization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government, Conclud- 
ing Report, a report to the Congress, May 
1949 (Washington: Government Printing 
OSice, 1949), pp. 47-48, 
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stitutes of Health of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, an arm of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the freedom of the 
research scientist to pursue his investiga- 
tions, wherever they may lead, is a zealously 
guarded personal prerogative. Of course 
there is political control, but a control ex- 
ecuted by a government of laws; a control 
which has enable this country to take a 
pre-eminent position in today’s world. 

It is necessary to remember, too, that a 
Department of Science and Technology would 
be new in name only; its constituent 
agencies would be taken from those which 
now administer the relationship between 
science and the Government. The need for 
the new department exists because these 
relationships are being administered without 
the coordination so urgently demanded by 
the exigencies of the time. This objective 
is in accord with another recommendation 
of the Hoover Commission, that “The numer- 
ous agencies of the executive branch must 
be grouped into departments as nearly as 
possible by major purposes in order to give 
a coherent mission to each department.” * 


Progress in other areas 


It is fortunate -that real progress-is being 
made in some scientific areas, as originally 
proposed in the Science and Technology Act 
of 1958, despite the present continuing dis- 
organization. An illustration of this is af- 
forded by title IX of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 of which I was also 
asponsor. This legislation requires the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to form a Science 
Information Service and an advisory Science 
Information Council to provide for the ac- 
cumulation, translation, indexing, retrieval, 
and other services necessary to promote more 
effective availability and dissemination of 
the scientific literature of the world. Pur- 
suant to this enactment, the Science Infor- 
mation Service was established and the 
Science Information Council was appointed. 

Further, the National Science Foundation 
announced formation of the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee on Scientific Information, 
composed of representatives of 17 Federal 
agencies engaged in scientific information 
activities, the purpose of which, according 
to the Foundation, is to provide “an inte- 
grated approach to the Government phase of 
the intensified national science information 
effort.” Also, the National Science Founda- 
tion supported the establishment, within 
the National Bureau of Standards, of the 
Research Information Center and Advisory 
Service on Information Processing, primarily 
to encourage automation in the processing 
of scientific information. However, the 
progress thus far made, through the infor- 
mation program and other programs now 
actually underway, toward effective coordi- 
nation of all the Government’s scientific 
interests is grievously outweighed by that 
which still remains to be done. 

Operations differ 

One of the most persistent arguments con- 
stantly advanced against the creation of a 
Department of Science and Technology is 
that the programs, responsibilities, objec- 
tives, and operations of each of the Federal 
agencies engaged in science activities are 
different in character and have special fields 
of responsibility, which must be rigorously 
preserved. Those who make this contention 
insist at the same time that there must be 
a uniform science policy. Thus, while con- 
tending that a Department of Science would 
drain off manpower and scientists now en- 
gaged in the various programs operating 








* Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government, Recom- 
mendation No. 12, Report on General 
Management of the Federal Government, 
February 1949 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1949), p. $4. 
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within their own areas of activity, the fact 
that a centralized agency would bring all 
related science activities into closer contact 
and tend to eliminate the existing competi- 
tion for and wastage of scientific and tech- 
nological manpower, is completely ignored. 
The heart of this argument, as I understand 
it, is that the only way to insure coordina- 
tion is to continue the multitude of inde- 
pendent agencies operating in specialized 
fields and to have superadvisory or coordi- 
nating scientific groups within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President act as their 
guardians. 
Clear-cut responsibility 


Those who place their reliance on coordi- 
nating devices such as interagency commit- 
tees for improving communications and for 
providing stimulus to Government science 
activities fail to recognize the built-in limi- 
tations of these approaches. By their very 
nature interagency committees cannot be 
creative except at a very low level of opera- 
tion. They are inevitably restricted by the 
views of the most pedestrian and unimagi- 
native members. Their product will almost 
certainly be a kind of lowest common de- 
nominator of their combined ideas. What is 
needed is dynamic, forceful, and continuing 
leadership which could best come from a 
cabinet department with clear-cut responsi- 
bility and authority in the field of science 
and technology. For it seems to me that the 
present structure of the Federal Government 
in other areas, with the programs devised 
and implemented by the concerted action 
of the Chief Executive and the Congress, is 
the obvious answer. 


STUDY COMMISSION 


At the hearings held before my subcom- 
mittee in April of this year, a number of 
witnesses suggested that, in order to solve 
some of the above outlined problems, a 
Commission patterned along the lines of the 
Hoover Commission should be established to 
make a study ‘as to whether or not a Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology should be 
created. If such a department were found 
to be desirable, the Commission should then 
recommend to the President and the Con- 
gress which functions now being performed 
by other departments and agencies of the 
Government should be transferred to such 
a department. It was suggested that the 
Commission should be composed of eminent 
authorities in the field of science, representa- 
tives of the Federal Government agencies 
which were engaged in basic civilian science 
activities, and members of the legislative 
branch of the Government. 

At the conclusion of these hearings, the 
staff of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations drafted a bill providing for the 
establishment of such a Commission. The 
bill was introduced as Senate bill 1851 on 
May 5, 1959. It was the view of the Commit- 
tee that its provisions were broad enough 
to authorize the Commission to study: the 
need for strengthening American science and 
technology, one of our essential resources for 
national security and welfare; the reor- 
ganization of the existing departments and 
agencies to promote better centralization 
and coordination of Federal science. pro- 
grams and operations; and the formulation 
of effective policies for training, recruiting, 
and utilizing scientists and engineers. 


Witnesses testify 


At the concluding hearing of the Com- 
mittee, which was held on May 28, 1959, 
witnesses were invited to direct their tes- 
timony not only to the bill proposing the 
creation of a Department of Science and 
Technology, but also to the proposed es- 
tablishment of a Commission on a Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology. Some of 
the spokesmen for the administration who 
testified at these hearings contended that 
there was no need for legislative action and 
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both Their opposition 

to the creation of a study commission to 
determine what might be done to improve 
and coordinate Federal civilian science pro- 
grams was based on the contention that 
the President’s Science Advisory Commit- 
tee and the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology, both of which were then headed 
by Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., would provide 
all the necessary information upon which 
the President could take appropriate acticn 
to bring about governmental reorganizations 
to correct deficiencies in present operations. 
Government witnesses who opposed the 
creation of a commission to study these 
problems repeatedly placed heavy emphasis 
upon the personal ability and qualifications 
of Dr. Killian and the confidence placed 
upon him by the President and the scien- 
tific community. Yet, at that very mo- 
ment, Dr. Killian’s resignation had already 
been submitted to the President. Without 
reflecting in any manner upon the quali- 
fications or potential leadership of any of 
the science advisers to the President, I think 
Dr. Killian’s resignation makes it more im- 
perative than ever that reassert 
its legislative prerogatives in the field of 
science. An accountable officer, whether a 
member of the Cabinet or otherwise, should 
be made responsive to the needs of congres- 
sional committees which are attempting to 
eliminate the existing deficiencies in the 
science program of the Federal Government. 


A real need exists 


An analysis of the testimony of spokesmen 
who were representing the President at the 
hearing, will force the inevitable conclusion 
that it is the desire of the present admin- 
istration to center within the Executive Office 
of the President all control over civilian 
science operations. If these recommenda- 
tions are accepted, they would deny to the 
Congress access to information which is 
essential to the legislative branch if it is to 
perform its normal constitutional functions., 
It tends to preempt the scientists who are 
thoroughly informed and conversant about 
governmental science operation for the bene- 
fit of the President alone, and effectively 
prevents the Congress from obtaining in- 
formation from qualified experts in the flelds 
of science. ; 

It was the conclusion of the Committee 
that a real need exists for a bipartisan Com- 
mission to study the problems related to the 
proposed creation of a Department of Science 
and Technology. Such a bipartisan Com- 
mission could find an equitable solution to 
the present chaotic conditions of Federal 
science. The bill to establish such a Com- 
mission is now awaiting approval by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
next session. 

It has been stated by many who oppose a 
Department of Science that scientists must 
be free to learn through observations and 
contacts with other scientists in order to 
cope with the problems of science in their 
own fields. It would be hard to imagine a 
better means of effective observation than 
to have the basic science programs coordi- 
nated under central administrative control, 
where daily observations and contacts could 
be made as required, without having to 
make separate approaches to a number of 
individual officials and agencies carrying on 
related science programs with no central 
coordination of policy or operations. 

Decision with respect to a creation of a 
Department of Science and Technology, or 
of another kind of authority of no less emi- 
nence, is, in my judgment, the overriding 
issue and the obvious need. Fettered lead- 
ership, which experience has so often de- 
monstrated, is all that can be expected from 
makeshift, compromise arrangements devoid 
of statutory authority and totally dependent 
upon voluntary cooperation for its achieve- 
ments, 
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Achievements of the Rural Electrification 
Administration—Excerpts From Ad- 
dress by Clyde T. Ellis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an ad- 
dress by Clyde T. Ellis, general manager 
of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association. The address is entitled 
“Prologue to a Golden Jubilee,” and was 
delivered on February 22, 1960, at the 
18th annual meeting of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

Mr. Ellis is one of the most loyal lead- 
ers in the movement to preserve the 
rural electric cooperatives of America, 
and through the years he has certainly 
proved himself to be a fearless and most 
capable leader. As a former Governor 
of South Carolina, I was instrumental in 
the organization of the first rural elec- 
tric cooperative in America. So it has 
been with deep interest that through the 
years I have followed the growth of the 
electric cooperatives, 

In my opinion, Mr. Ellis’ address was 
the highlight of the meeting which com- 
memorated the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association. From the viewpoint of 
millions of farmers, the address or re- 
port is a historic documentation of their 
success. For that reason, I ask unani- 
mous consent that excerpts from Mr. 
Ellis’ address be printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

On Constitution Avenue in Washington, 
D.c., about halfway between the Capitol and 
the White House, there stands a magnificent 
building that houses some of our country’s 
most precious documents. The Declaration 
of Independence is there and the Constitu- 
tion. 

It is the National Archives, a building and 
an institution dedicated to preserving the 
record of America’s past. 

In the stone near the entrance is engraved 
a famous line from Shakespeare which 
might well be an admonition to us here as 
we pause briefly at the silver anniversary 
mifiestone of our great rural electrification 


program. 

“What is past is prologue,” the quotation 
says. 

“Prologue,” according to Webster, means 
“introduction” or “preface.” Therefore, 
what is past in the rural electrification pro- 
gram is but an introduction to what is yet 
to come. 

Our past is precious. Our own archives 
are filled with the joys and sorrows, the 
triumphs and defeats, the accomplishments 
and failures which are interwoven in the 
story of these 25 years. 

All of it, I think, can be. reduced to the 
six words selected by your program com- 
mittee to be the theme of this meeting: 
“Rural Electrification—Good for All Ameri- 
cans.” 

REWRITING HISTORY 


I have an interesting publication just put 
out by the power companies’ Edison Electric 
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Institute. It’s called Rural Electrification in 
the United States and it tells all about how 
the profit power companies have electrified 
rural America. Among other things, it 
says—stretching the truth a little—that they 
supply wholesale power to two-thirds of the 
rural electric cooperatives. 

Té doesn’t say that we paid them over 
$72 million for supplying us this power in 
1958, and even more in 1959, but we did. 
And even in a cost-plus business it’s nice to 
pick up an extra $72 million a year. 

This little book, by the way, gives a very 
interesting history of rural electrification. 

For example, on page 39 it says, “Bringing 
electricity to the farm has taken long, steady 
years of research, development, and sales 
effort on the part of the Nation’s investor- 
owned electric utility companies.” 

How do you like that way of rewriting 
history? And you can bet this book will be 
purchased by the hundreds of thousands of 
copies by the power companies and spread 
through the communities you serve. 


BENEFITS OF ORGANIZATION 


In many States you have efficient and 
strong statewides, with excellent consumer 
publications. We feel the growing influence 
of these organizations and their papers in 
our legislative battles. Time after time your 
State managers and editors have provided 
the margin of strength that has carried the 
day. 

More and more of you are pooling your 
business services through your statewides to 
achieve the greater economies of scale. This 
is the type of activity I feel we must do more 
of in the years ahead. Individually, we are 
small; united, we have tremendous power 
and strength. 

We must find ways and means of working 
together—through the statewides, through 
regional power associations, and through 
NRECA. 

We do not need to look far into the past 
to recognize the tremendous benefits of 
working together in the field of legislation. 
This was never demonstrated more clearly 
than last year. 

Just look at a few of the issues you were 
up against. And look what you did to them. 

1. You were up against a tremendous ad- 
ministration-sponsored power-company-sup- 
ported drive te hike your interest costs and 
cut the big bankers in on your loan program, 

2. You had just seen the Comptroller Gen- 
eral concoct a ruling on REA that would 
have prevented you from serving anybody a 
power company wanted to serve and would 
have required you to repay immediately to 
REA millions of dollars you had borrowed 
and used in good faith. 

3. You had seen your able REA Adminis- 
trator stripped of his authority to approve 
major loans without first getting the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture's blessing on each loan. 

Contemplate for a moment what might 
have happened had you not been organized 
to place your views before Members of Con- 
gress on these issues. 

Do you suppose the Comptroller General’s 
highly injurious ruling would have been 
overturned by the Senate in passing the 
Aiken resolution if you had been unable to 
speak with a powerful voice? 

Do you think all damaging legislation 
would have been bottled up if you had not 
had national action? Don’t forget there are 
gigantic forces, led by the President him- 
self—you heard him last year—striving to 
get some of this legislation through Congress 
and into law. 

You have told us of your national staff 
what to do, and we have done it. As a re- 
sult, your system, no matter where it is, has 
realized enormous dollar savings, many times 
your dues in the national, annually. 

Through NRECA, you have successfully 
fought for the Federal dams and transmis- 
sion lines that have meant the difference be- 
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tween success and failure for many systems, 
and have helped lower the overall cost of 
power for all systems. 

At your direction, we have gone all out 
in our opposition to REA interest rate in- 
creases and Wall Street financing schemes. 
Without a strong national voice speaking in 
your behalf, I am convinced you would be 
paying from 4 to 6 percent for you loan 
funds right now. 

It is certain that ahead of us lie problems 
and challenges unmatched by anything we 
have seen in the past; new kinds of prob- 
lems, more complex, potentially more deadly, 
than any we have known before; problems 
that arise from the changing shape and 
mood of the American Nation, problems 
that arise from our own growth and expand- 
ing responsibilities. 

Just consider the somber implications of 
some of the major challenges that you have 
to grope with in the days, months, and 
years leading toward the golden anniversary 
year. 

THE TIGHT-MONEY ISSUE 


Consider the tight-money issue. This is 
upon us. It is an issue that no single co-op 
or power district could deal with individual- 
ly. It is an issue that will require all the 
unity and cooperation we can muster among 
ourselves as well as among our neighbors, our 
friends in other areas of endeavor—consum-~ 
ers wherever they are. We are all affected 
tremendously. 

We believe you want this whole tight- 
money high-interest policy reversed. Dele- 
gates to the last three regional meetings last 
fall passed resolutions to this effect. Our 
correspondence and conversations with you 
indicate that many of you feel the long- 
range solution to our own interest rate 
problem must be found along these lines. 

People have finally begun to realize that 
the tight-money policy is a rigged affair. It 
is rigged for the purpose of redistributing 
the income and wealth of the land. It is a 
policy that transfers income and wealth from 
the lower and middle income groups, such 
as farmers and wage and salary earners, to 
those already rich. 

You have a big stake in this issue, both 
Official and personal. It hits you as one re- 
sponsible for the management of your rural 
electric system. It also hits at you as a 
consumer and taxpayer. 

Since 1952, we have had nothing but tight 
money, and we have already had two eco- 
nomic setbacks and a continuing farm de- 
pression, despite defense spending at almost 
wartime proportions. 

In our current monetary struggles, one 
group after another has been battered down 
by the captains of tight money. 

The veterans lost their battle against high 
interest. Farmers lost their fight to hold 
down Farmers’ Home rates. Farm Credit 


rates are up. PCA rates are up. Housing’ 


rates are up. And soon, and on. Only the 
rural electrics have survived it. 

The same philosophy surrounds the tight- 
money drive on REA. They want you to be 
gouged along with everyone else. 

THE ANTI-REA CAMPAIGN 


You remember last year at our annual 
meeting in Washington President Eisen- 
hower himself came to sell his policy. For 
2 years now his budget message has urged 
Congress to impose the high interest, tight- 
money policy upon your program. 

Thus the leader leads and now the lieu- 
tenants follow. The Director of the Budget 
has been giving speeches before big-busi- 
ness groups in many parts of the country 
in an effort to get them behind the drive to 
raise your rates, The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and many of his assistants have gone 
about trying to arouse people against the 
loan terms of your program. And the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has ordered the REA 
Administrator to campaign and lobby for 
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changes in the REA law to inject the Wall 
Street, tight-money practice in our pro- 
gram. 

Here is the language of the Benscn orders 
to the Administrator: 

“It is my thought that it will be neces- 
sary for you to do a great deal of ground- 
work between now and the next session of 
Congress on setting the stage for the new 
REA legislation. As you have indicated 
many times, it would never be possible to 
get new legislation in this field until there 
is a fair amount of support for it at the 
grassroots or local cooperative level. 

“It would seem that there would be much 
that you could do between now and the 
time the new Congress convenes to develop 
support for this new legislation. One sug- 
gestion might be that you would concentrate 
your efforts as much as. possible on just a 
few key States. I would like to discuss this 
further with you at a convenient time.” 

I have read you the entire memorandum 
which is signed by E. T. Benson and which 
is addressed to David A. Hamil, Admin- 
istrator, REA, and is dated August 26, 1958. 
The memorandum is part of the official record 
of the Department of Agriculture and was 
printed in the transcript of a hearing be- 
fore a Subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture on February 18, 1959. 
The committee requested this and other 
memos after they were exposed in our 
Minuteman newsletter. 

Just a few days ago, the REA Admin- 
istrator was again obliged to issue a state- 
ment in support of the President's plan: 
“The recommendation of the President re- 
garding REA interest rates,” the REA Ad- 
ministrator announced on January 19, “is 
both realistic and necessary.” 

Realistic and necessary. For whom-—you 
or the moneychangers? 

What can we do about this threat to our 
program? 

Two years ago at Dallas, we rallied be- 
hind the cry of “stand your ground.” To- 
day, just standing our ground will be in- 
adequate. We have no choice but to march 
forward and do battle, to reverse this policy 
which threatens our very existence. 

I am convinced that the kind of golden 
anniversary you will celebrate in 1985 will de- 
pend in part on how you deal with this great 
issue at this meeting. 


DYNAMIC MANAGEMENT 


Consider next the challenge of providing 
the dynamic management your system and 
the program as a whole must have to meet 
the problems of the future. 

You are at the helm of-a business that 
has become large in scope and in problems. 
The average rural electric system has $3 
million in assets. Only 7 percent of the 
corporations in America have assets of $1 
milllion or more. 

Therefore, you, whether you are a di- 
rector or a manager, have to know and prac- 
tice the very best of modern management 
techniques. 

Most of you, of course, have recognized this 
need. That’s why you took group action 
through your national association in order 
to provide yourselves with comprehensive 
management services. You developed 
through your national association a pro- 
gram of management training which affects 
practically every aspect of your operations. 
You developed, again through NRECA, a 
consulting service in order that new ideas, 
new techniques, new experience, and new 
patterns might be exchanged for more effec- 
tive benefit to each one of us. 

This is how we have been meeting the 
challenge of management needs up to this 
point. We know from what we can see of 
the future that we have just begun to 
scratch the surface. We know that nobody 
is going to solve our management problems 
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for us; we are going to have to do it our- 
selves, working together, 


PROVIDING THE CONSUMER’S NEEDS 


Consider next the challenge presented to 
us by the consumer-member. He is—as he 
has always been—the heart of the program. 
This has been basic philosophy with us the 
last quarter century, and it must continue 
to be. 

The whole world is now becoming aware 
of the problem of an exploding population. 
In the United States, cities are bulging out 
into territory served by the rural electrics. 
From the standpoint of the rural electric 
systems themselves, this is both good and 
bad. But it is a fact we have to deal with. 

It is not possible at this point to forecast 
with too much confidence the extent of 
growth in the rural electric systems’ areas. 
However, by studying census estimates, by 
studying actual growth as reflected by actual 
count of the increasing numbers of people 
we have served over the last several years, 
and by making certain assumptions and 
judgments, we can forecast some few years 
ahead and perhaps make some educated 
guesses as far into the future as 25 years 
from now. 

It seems reasonable to predict that if the 
rural electric systems continue to serve the 
same territory as now, they will more than 
double the number of meters now served by 
1985. 

Are we preparing to meet this great chal- 
lenge, with all its implications? 


POWER USE 


Take the matter of power use. This is 
something which concerns both you and the 
consumers. 

A sound power use program can greatly 
strengthen the rural electric systems them- 
selves. It can accelerate the expansion of 
average sales which produce bigger margins 
at lower rates. Thus, what is good for the 
member-consumer is good for the coopera- 
tive or power district. 

All rural electrics benefit directly from 
the sales campaigns of electric appliance 
and equipment manufacturers and distri- 
butors. They are now working hard in the 
rural market—they are spending huge sums 
of money to acquaint your consumers with 
electrical appliances that you want your 
members to buy. 


This didn’t just happen overnight or by 
chance. It’s taken years of hard work— 
years of explaining the rural electrification 
program to the right people. It has taken 
a lot of coordination with your statewide 
organizations to give manufacturers a true 
picture of the market and a plan for selling 
to that market. But as a result you, through 
your NRECA, have become the organized 
leader in this area. 


BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


We've had to prove to industry that rural 
electric members provide a tremendous mar- 
ket for their products. Last fall our power 
use section, with your help, conducted the 
first reliable national survey of the rural 
market. It showed that rural electric mem- 
bers would buy over $1 billion worth of elec- 
trical appliances in 1960. 


POWER CONSUMPTION 


What can we expect to happen if we are 
able to meet this challenge involving power 
use and the consumer? 


We can expect a phenomenal growth in the 
use of electricity and in the performance of 
your system. 

By the end of our next quarter century, 
I am sure you will find that. modern farms 
will be averaging 40,000 to 50,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity per year. The average 
now is 4,200 per year, but many farms are 
already using in excess of 50,000 kilowatt- 
hours per year. 
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This could well mean that the total power 
requirements of rural electric systems will 
rise—again, if you meet the 

about 29 billion kilowatt-hours input, which 
was last year’s figure, to an estimated 250 
billion kilowatt-hours in 1985. 

This means that rural electric systems ha’ 

hin putentinl of uepthitiiac mene ctecuatelieen 
their rural members than was used by the 


entire country for all purposes as late as 
1942. 





POWER SUPPLY PLANNING 


If rural electrics are to meet the chal- 
lenge, if they are to play their part in the 
country’s all-electric future, there must be 
more than resolutions Saeear as the na- 
tional administration or Congress to answer 
our prayer. 

We must act, and act fast. We must un- 
dertake immediately, region by region, prac- 


the 
neering, legal assistance and other assistance 
to make our long-range planning concrete. 

In this regard, our on-the-spot 
of Russian power development last fall was 
a revelation. I saw that country in the 
process of building five giant regional power 
grids with more modern eee ee ae 
distance transmission than 
United States. Ultimately, these sedan om 
be tied together into one trans-Soviet grid, 
all fed by great hydro and thermal generat- 
ing stations, the latter located near fuel 
reserves. 

The free countries of Western Europe are 
doing the same thing. A study team of rural 
electric leaders found last fall that all these 
countries, from the Baltic to the Mediter- 
ranean and from the Iron Curtain to the 
English Channel, are tied together with 
extra high voltage transmission. And they 
also found that these countries had evolved 
a formula under which all systems—govern- 
ment, cooperative, and power companies— 
work together to meet the common need for 
ample supplies of low-cost power for every- 
one, 

A SIMPLE FORMULA 


It’s a simple formula, although varying 
in different countries. Basically a nonprofit 
stock company is formed, with the National 
Government being a major stockholder, but 
with all other producers and users of whole- 
sale electricity owning part of the stock and 
helping to run the giant generating stations 
and transmission grids. This would be a 
way for us to get abundant wholesale elec- 
tricity for all in America without the Gov- 
ernment having to do it. 

Former Federal Power Commissioner Le- 
land Olds has given much study to this 
overall subject and has proposed two bold 
experiments 

The first would establish giant regional 
generation and transmission cooperatives— 
far larger than anything we have today— 
to meet the future power needs of all the 
Nation’s electric systems at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. The second would establish a 
Federal Public and Cooperative Finance 
Corporation to handle the financing of the 
public and cooperative sector of the Nation’s 
economy, including the great regional 
G&T’s. 

Whether the ultimate answers will be 
found along these lines, or some modifica- 
tion of them, can only be determined after 
our practical long-range power planning ac- 
tivities begin to produce results. But at this 
point, they seem to hold real promise. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


We've seen that the challenges of the 
future grow from the seeds of the past, The 
past is prolog. 

a ee ee SS ee 
than we have been in the past. If we aren't 


better, we can expect to see our magnificent 
accomplishments of the first 25 years whit- 








our Own members, a new generation of city 
people, a new generation of Congressmen. 
They have no firsthand knowledge of the 
miracles you have worked. 

Yet, if we act wisely now, the future holds 
great promise for the fulfillment of our 
dream of abundant power at low cost for 
all rural America—an objective that will 
truly be good for all Americans. 





It Is Already Here ‘ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, today we 
begin debate in the House on the so- 
called civil rights legislation. Ever since 
the many bills on this subject were intro- 
duced last year in the first session of 
this Congress, a number of us have given 
unlimitedly of our time, efforts, and 
whatever talents we possessed to prevent 
these proposals in any form from reach- 
ing this point of consideration on the 
floor. We were motivated, first, by a 
recognition that these proposals were 
primarily, if not solely, a political ma- 
neuver by self-styled liberals to gain the 
approval of minority groups and, second, 
by a fundamental opposition to this leg- 
islation as being unconstitutional. We 
were convinced that these proposals 
were a further studied effort to destroy 
the original concept upon which this 
Republic was founded as a government 
of united but sovereign States, rather 
than one of centralized power vested in a 
Federal bureaucracy. 

On the eve of this debate we southern 
Representatives in the House caucused 
and perfected a broad organization to 
combat this movement to the best of our 
ability and with the limited opportunity 
offered under the parliamentary rules of 
this body. 

Mr. Speaker, at this meeting a resolu- 
tion expressing the sense of its members 
was adopted. It was proposed by the 
able and distinguished Member of the 
House and former Governor of the great 
Commonwealth of Virginia, Congress- 
a WILLIAM Tuck. The resolution fol- 
Ows: 

Resolved, That it is the fixed determination 
of this group to oppose by every method and 
argument the passage of a civil rights bill, 
and particularly the registrar amendment 
which will be offered. We are utterly weary 
of the constant efforts of the proponents of 
this legislation to adopt punitive measures 
aimed at the Southern States, which have 
been the bulwark of democracy from the 
founding of the Democratic Party by Thomas 
Jefferson. 

The proposed legislation is an obvious and 
studied return to the force bills enacted by 
Congress tn the Reconstruction days follow- 
ing the Civil War. The proposal applies to 
local, State, and Federal elections. 
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from being unconstitutional invasion of the 
rights of States to determine the qualifica- 
tions of voters, it is an invitation to rioting 
and bloodshed, which have already been in- 
duced by the agitation for the passage of 
this bill. 

We expect to oppose it with the parliamen- 
tary procedure at our command to the ut- 
most, and we commend the valiant and un- 
flagging efforts of those Senators who are 
making full and effective use of the par- 
liamentary procedure at their command, and 
for the brilliant debate which they have con- 
ducted in opposition to the bill on its 
merits. 





Tight Money 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, Business Week has made a 
nationwide survey of corporate execu- 
tives regarding money conditions and in 
its February 27, 1960, issue printed an 
article on the results thereof, as follows: 

WHERE THE CREDIT PINCH Hurts 


(Small companies, and those in a few 
hard-hit industries, are the chief sufferers. 
Survey shows that most companies aren’t— 
or say they aren’t—much affected. Nobody 
seems afraid of an actual scarcity of creidt, 
and most are prepared to pay even higher 
rates. Only a big upsurge in demand on top 
of further tightening by the Federal Reserve 
could bring about a new round in interest 
boosts. This is unlikely this year.) 

Since 1951, when the Federal Reserve won 
the right to pursue an independent mone- 
tary policy, the cost and availability of 
money have been a constant problem for 
corporate management. At times, as in the 
tight money squeeze of 1957, it has been a 
major worry. 

Company treasurers resented the high rates 
that banks charged on loans; they resented 
even more banks’ insistence that they main- 
tain compensating balances, depriving them 
of the full use of their borrowed money. 
And because they feared that rates would go 
even higher and that credit might not be 
available at all, they stepped up their de- 
mands—-which had the effect of further 
tightening an already tight situation. 

Today, borrowing is more expensive than 
it was at the height of the 1957 squeeze (the 
prime rate is now 5 percent, compared with 
4 percent in 1957). Banks have many more 
loans on the books—and appear much more 
reluctant to increase their lending. Never- 
the less, corporations are much less worried 
today about credit conditions than in 1957. 
They have no fears of an actual ecarcity of 
credit. And they are prepared to pay even 
higher interest costs than we have right now. 

CALM VIEW 

This relatively calm appraisal of the credit 
outlook emerges from @ nationwide survey 
of corporate executives made this week by 
Business Week. While most corporations are 
paying the highest interest costs in a genera- 
tion, few executives say they consider this 
a matter of prime concern. However, despite 
their protestations, many admit taking steps 
they wouldn’t have taken but for tight 


money. 
Here is what corporations are saying about 
money conditions: 
More than 90 percent report that tightness 
of money will not change overall corporate 
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strategy; the remainder, mostly smaller com- 
panies, admit that any further tightening 
would pinch very hard. 

More than 80 percent report that their 
liquid holdings—cash and short-term invest- 
ments—are satisfactory. However, many 
predict a decline in liquidity as they pay for 
inventories and pay their taxes. 

More than 75 percent plan to increase their 
inventories in 1960. A majority in this 
group report that they will be making only 
“normal” and moderate—10 percent to 15 
percent—increases. And about half say they 
will not have to borrow to do so. 

About 60 percent plan to step up their 
expenditure for plant and equipment by a 
modest amount. But less than half of these 
say they will do any outside financing. 

While almost every company says it.is now 
paying higher rates on borrowings than ever 
before, there is no sign that corporations are 
planning to borrow in anticipation of even 
higher rates. Nor do they talk of borrowing 
for speculative purposes. 


REASSURING 


These responses indicate that corporate 
credit demand will not get out of hand and 
precipitate a drastic credit squeeze this year. 
Fear of this was widespread earlier in the 
year, but the survey makes clear that there 
is no mad rush to rebuild inventories that 
would require heavy borrowings. 

This does not mean that borrowing rates 
are likely to go down. Credit demand this 
year should be about as strong as it was in 
1959, when the banks were hard pressed to 
meet corporations’ calls for loans. If the 


Fed sticks to its present course of keeping | 


credit tight but not increasing its restrictive- 
ness, the normal seasonal rise in demand at 
tax time may bring some stiffening of rates— 
but not any jump to new heights. 

But it would take a combination of in- 
creasing Fed pressure and a big upsurge in 
demand to bring about a new round of 
interest rate hikes. This does not now 
appear likely, although a good many cor- 
porations say that if sales are better than 
they expect, they will increase their spend- 
ing—and their borrowing—no matter what 
the cost in interest. : 

The financial vice president of a national 
food company in the Midwest says: “If you 
need money, you need it. And you go out 
to get it. The interest rate is unimportant 
when you need money.” 


LIVING WITH IT 


This reaction appears to be typical of most 
corporate executives. They have no liking 
for tight money, but they have learned to live 
with it. 

They have increased and expanded their 
credit lines. They are keeping closer tabs 
on their cash positions. They have learned 
to invest surplus cash in high-yielding short- 
term paper, mainly 91-day Treasury bills. 
As a result, they are much more assured than 
they were during earlier bouts with tight 
money. 

SYMPTOMS OF PAIN 


Some companies, though, are hurting— 
mostly because they are small or because 
they are in one of a few hasa-hit industries— 
construction, lumber, retailing. 

One big Eastern contractor says that the 
high cost of money is postponing a number 
of building projects, which is crippling some 
smaller construction outfits. Retail stores 
in a number of cities complain that high 
interest costs are narrowing their profit mar- 
gins to the vanishing point. And a sprink- 
ling of companies in various industries 
admit that they are depending on factors, 
whose charges are about double those of the 
banks. 

Many big corporations confirm that smaller 
companies are having a rough time. A big 
Chicago manufacturer of machinery says 
that some of his smaller customers are very 
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slow in mans payments; a New York ap- 
pliance maker makes the same observation. 
In general, smaller companies are getting the 
funds they need, but they are paying higher 
rates than large and medium-sized com- 
panies, and they are required to provide 
greater justification for their borrowings. 

While smaller companies are pinched the 
hardest, bigger corporations aren’t altogether 
immune from the money squeeze. True, 
they have had little trouble in borrowing, 
but they are paying rates that are cutting 


- into profits. ‘Thus, the notion that tight 


money has no effect on company policy must 
be taken with a grain of salt. 


INVENTORY PLANS 


Certainly, the very cost of money explains 
some of the evident caution of inventory 
policy. When interest rates were much 
lower, many companies would take a gamble 
on inventories or even on a downright spec- 
ulative venture—such as real estate. Now, 
the high cost of money makes such gambles 
too risky, even if the banks were willing to 
lend all the money the companies wanted. 

The survey shows that less than 10 percent 
of the corporations interviewed plan big in- 
ventory increases—on the order of 30 per- 
cent to 50 percent, the sort of increase that 
would require heavy borrowing. Only one, 
@ manufacturer of signs and displays, seems 
to be gambling at all; he plans a 50 percent 
increase in inventories because he expects a 
business boom. All the others who are 
budgeting for a big rise in inventory spend- 
ing cite special circumstances. 

For example, a big Eastern manufacturer 

wholly devoted to defense work plans a 50 
percent hike in inventories because of new 
Government orders. A southern drug manu- 
facturer is spending over 20 percent more for 
inventories, but only because it has made 
several acquisitions. A New York garment 
maker is also planning larger inventories 
as a result of taking over another firm. He 
explains: “Ordinarily, we would increase our 
stocks by 20 percent, but this year it will 
be larger because of our new acquisition.” 

Plans of a majority of companies to in- 
crease inventories only moderately seem to 
have been influenced by interest rates. In 
many cases, their budgeting for inventory ap- 
pears to be determined by their ability to 
finance themselves. Many of them plan to 
build up their inventories without resort to 
bank credit, and a somewhat smaller group 
hopes to borrow less than usual, 


WAITING FOR SALES 


A few companies say they are already 
overloaded with inventories. For example, a 
Cleveland metal outfit, which started build- 
ing up its inventory before the steel strike, 
says it has too much on hand. A California 
electronics maker is in the same fix, and 
companies in many cities report that in their 
rush to buy goods after the steel strike they 
have already amassed all the inventories they 
need. 

Some companies are proceeding cautiously, 
waiting to see what sales will do. A Texas 
manufacturer of oil industry equipment says 
he will borrow to increase inventories if sales 
rise; at the moment, though, the ratio of in- 
ventories to sales is much lower than in past 
years. And a St. Louis electrical equipment 
maker says that better handling of ma- 
terials deliveries makes it possible to get 
along on smaller inventories. 


CAPITAL SPENDING 


A similar pattern seems to prevail on cap- 
ital spending. At one extreme are a small 
number of companies that plan big increases, 
mainly because of better business prospects 
or expansion plans; at the other are a small 
number that plan to cut back their spend- 
ing. The majority say they will spend at a 
level somewhat higher than they reached in 
1959. Most comipanies in this group add 
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that they expect to get by without relying 
on external financing. 


INTERNAL FUNDS 


_ This do-it-yourself financing indicates 
that corporations are generating more and 
more funds internally, but it is also a sign 
that business is reluctant to pay the high 
cost of external financing, whether in the 
banks or in the capital market. 

Thus, money rates may not be crimping 
business, but they are high enough to make 
businessmen cautious, unwilling to increase 
borrowing unless they can see definite 
profits from it. 

They can take this position because they 
have a fair degree of liquidity. Of course, 
company treasurers rarely admit to being 
satisfied with their liquid assets, but, by 
and large, corporate cash positions are good 
right now. They are a little below last 
year’s level, but well above the troughs of 
1957-58. 

These liquid assets will melt a good deal 
in the next few months as corporations use 
them for inventories and taxes. Last year, 
corporations loaded up on short-term gov- 
‘ernments, particularly when inventory buy- 
ing declined during the steel strike. Now 
they will be selling these investments; the 
fact that they have such paper to sell is 
one reason that they feel so secure about 
the credit outlook. 


IF SALES TAKE OFF 

This cool and cautious attitude may 
change if sales begin to spurt. Corpora- 
tions will not hesitate to spend more and 
borrow more if it appears profitable to do 
so. Thus, there may be a rush on the banks 
if sales take off—or if prices start ‘ 

Then it becomes a question of what the 
banks will do. The banks today are 
squeezed much harder than corporations. 
This contrasts with the 1957 squeeze, when 
corporations were hit hard. Today, the 
banks say that, while they have funds avail- 
able for “legitimate and credit-worthy 
customers,” they look closely at every loan 
proposal. 

Some banks say that they are cutting 
down on practically all loan demands; others 
turn down everything but virtually risk- 
free short-term loans. As one St. Louis 
banker admits, “We have no room for any- 
thing but the best types of borrowers.” 

Bankers feel that the Fed will provide 
the reserves to take care of seasonal loan 
demands. But if demand exceeds seasonal 
surges, rates will have to go up. According 
to one New York banker, “It looks as if we 
will be able to get through the year without 
another hike in rates. But we can be sur+ 
prised—we have been before.” 





Resolution by Lithuanian Americans of 
Omaha 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the Lithuanian Americans of Omaha, 
Nebr., at a meeting on February 14, 
commemorated the 42d anniversary of 
the declaration of independence of Lith- 
uania, 

Those in attendance at this meeting 
adopted a resolution about the current 
negotiations in the international field, 
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and I deem it a pleasure to include it as 

part of my remarks, as follows: 
Whereas the people of Lithuania, one of 

the first victims of Communist Russia, have 


murder, and mass 
other parts of the 
Whereas no nation, great or small, can to- 


day feel protected from the claim of inter- | 


national communism supported, as it is, by 
all the destructive weapons that modern 
civilization has devised for mankind; 

Whereas the coexistence” line of 
Moscow is designed to lull the free world into 


request 

do everything (1) that the liberation 
of Lithuania and other Russian enslaved 
countries be included in the program of the 
American foreign policy and in the nego- 
tiations at the summit conference; (2) that 
the Government of the United States enter 
into no agreement which din any way 
acknowledge the fruits of past, present, 
or future Soviet ons; 

Resolved, That we urge the Government of 
the United States never to compromise for 
the sake of illusionary coexistence between 
the West and East those eternal ideals of 
natural freedom and human rights defended 
throughout American history, but to do all in 
its power to liberate Lithuania and other oc- 
cupied countries from Soviet tyranny; 

Resolved, That we shall continue to sup- 
port the Government of the United States 
wholeheartedly in its efforts to effect a just 
and durable peace in the world. 

JoHN SaRKA, 
Chairman. 
Viratts A. Gameis, 
Secretary. 





Mr. Eisenhower’s Pollution Control Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I present an editorial 
which appeared in the February 29, 1960, 
issue of the Passaic-Clifton Herald-News 
concerning President Eisenhower’s veto 
of the Water Pollution Control Act and 
my vote to override, and a statement 
bearing on the editorial: 


Mr. EISENHOWER’s POLLUTION Bui. Vero 


The criticism of President Eisenhower's 
veto of the bill to increase Federal spending 
for water pollution abatement is another 
manifestation of the “let’s get the money 
from Washington” spirit. 





In the veto message, Mr, Eisenhower em- - 


phasized his belief that pollution of streams, 
which he called “a priceless national asset,” 
must be stopped... He contended, however, 
that it would be wrong aS the Federal Gov- 
ernment to “hold forth the promise of a 
large-scale program of Federal support,” as 
the bill did, because it would “tempt munici- 
Palities to delay essential water pollution 
abatement efforts while they waited for 
Federal funds.” He also said that pollution 
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SS ee eee 
an States and ind 
. Eisenhower used ee are in 
icenuhae ie chee ox water polation: 
“Tt is unconscionable for one town or city 
deliberately to dump untreated or inade- 
quately treated sewage into a stream or river 
without regard * * * for downstream neigh- 
bors. Local taxpayers should be willing to 
assume the burdens to bring such 


necessary 
practices to a halt. Businessmen and indus-. 


trialiste must face up to the expenditures 
must make if industrial pollutants are 
removed from the Nation’s waters.” 
President’s stand should be applauded 
dents of the Passaic Valley area. Fifty 
ago, the municipalities bordering on 
Passaic River banded together and, at 
to themselves of millions of dollars, 
tructed a trunk sewer in order to clean 
p the lower Passaic River, which had be- 
come a malodorous open sewer. This is the 
kind of local initiative that Mr. Eisenhower 
believes the answer to the pollution prob- 
lem. In view of the local effort to cleanse 
the Passaic River, the vote of Representative 
Gorpon CANFIELD, of Paterson, to override 
the President’s veto was a vote against the 
interests of Mr. CaNFIeLp’s district. 

The Passaic Valley communities continue 
to spend large sums annually to operate the 
trunk sewer system. It does not make any 
sense that their residents should be taxed 
by the Federal Government to pay for pollu- 
tion abatement projects in areas whose resi- 
dents want Washington handouts so they 
can escape paying their own bills. 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE CANFIELD 


The Federal water pollution control pro- 
gram is expressly intended to encourage and 
stimulate local action in this field. The 
vetoed bill which I supported, H.R. 3610, had 
specific safeguards to assure that local re- 
sponsibility would be maintained. For 
example, it provided that no grant could 
exceed 30 percent of the cost of a project 
or $450,000, whichever were the smaller. 
Under existing law, which the vetoed bill 
sought to amend, grants are limited to 30 
percent or $250,000, whichever is the smaller. 

Obviously, the major financial burden 
would have remained with local communi- 
ties. Proof of this is the fact that since 1956 
some 2,000 projects have received grants 
totaling $163 million. The total cost of 
these projects is $938 million. Thus, for 
every Federal-grant dollar, local communi- 
ties have spent $4.70. There is no other 
Federal-grant program which can match 
this performance of local participation. 

The vetoed bill, which would have in- 
creased Federal participation from $50 mil- 
lion to $90 million a year, would not have 
altered the 70-30 ratio. It merely would 
have made it possible for additional com- 
munities tc participate in the program. 

President Eisenhower’s argument that the 
additional Federal funds would “tempt 
municipalities to delay essential water- 
pollution abatement efforts while they waited 
for Federal funds” requires close analysis. 
According to the US. Public Health Service, 
sewage treatment plant construction has 
increased 75 percent since Federal funds have 
become available for this purpose. More 
than 14,000 miles of rivers and streams have 
been wholly or partially cleaned up as a 
result. 

According to the conservative Washington 
Star in its February 24 editorial, “This rec- 
ord weakens the President’s argument. Local 
efforts to eliminate or reduce residential and 
industrial pollution have been greatly stim- 
ulated by Federal aid already granted.” 

But probably the strongest answer to the 
President’s argument comes from his own 
Water Pollution Control Advisory Board, 
established by law to advise him on matters 
relating to water pollution. About a month 


ze 
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before the President’s veto that Board unan- 
imously adopted the following resolution: 

“The Water Pollution Control Advisory 
Board, after careful analysis of the construc- 
tion-grant program for municipal waste- 
treatment works to control water pollution 
as authorized by section 6 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, believes that 
these grants have significantly stimulated 
and increased construction of needed facili- 
ties. At the same time there has been no 
slowdown in the rate of construction of such 
treatment works financed entirely by non- 
Federal funds. 

“The board further believes, to safeguard 
public health and other legitimate water 
uses,’ that additional incentives are needed 
to meet the backlog of municipal waste- 
treatment facility construction.” 

The President’s Board then unanimously 
endorsed the bill which was vetoed. 

With regard to our own area in the Passaic 
River Basin, it is certainly true that a sus- 
tained local effort has been made and that 
the citizens on their own have done much 
more than people elsewhere in controlling 
pollution. Still, the problem of pollution 
persists in the Passaic Valley, and this is 
evidenced by the fact that five of our com- 
munities have already received nearly $471,- 
000 in Federal grants. The five are Caldwell, 
Berkeley Heights, Paramus, Passaic Town- 
ship, and West Paterson. 

The very fact that the State Health De- 
partment the need of these five 
communities for Federal funds is testimony 
that pollution was there. 

In discussing this question we ought to re- 
member that rivers and streams 
no manmade boundaries, that they flow 
from the mountains of one State to the 
plains of another and the coastal basin of 
still another. Long ago the Supreme Court 
of the United States decided that waterways 
by their nature had to fall under Federal 
law. 

I pose this question to you: Would I have 
been a good Representative if I had voted 
against pollution control just because my 
district has the problem licked? Am I sup- 
posed to close my eyes to the needs of the 
rest of the Nation simply because my dis- 
trict is indirectly involved? I think not. 
For in the long run, if the Eighth Congres- 
sional District is to prosper and grow, if it is 
to become and remain decontaminated from 
pollution, then it will do so only if the rest 
of this great Nation prospers and grows, if 
all of the rivers and streams are cleaned up. 
How many of you work in other river basins, 
or vacation there, or have friends or rela- 
tives there? In short, we are one Nation 
now. We cannot arbitrarily separate one 
little section from another, but we must 
recognize and solve common problems, we 
must understand how closely Paterson is 
related to New York, or Trenton, or Washing- 
ton, or the fertile States where our food 
comes from, or the steel centers, or Cape 
Canaveral. 

Finally, I want to mention pollution and 
foreign aid. Under the bill vetoed by. the 
President, New Jersey would have received 
$2 million in Federal grants. In his budget 
for fiscal 1961 he recommended a 60-percent 
cutback in the present program, which would 
result in an allocation of $446,000 for our 
State. Compare this with the 3,795,000 
American dollars spent in Pakistan on the 
Greater Kurachi water and sewage disposal 
project under the President’s foreign-aid 
program. Compare this with the 2 million 
American dollars spent in Panama under the 
foreign-aid program for the extension of 
water pollution control and sewer develop- 
ment. And compare this with the 1,336,000 
American dollars spent in Cambodia for 
health and sanitation projects. Each of these 
expenditures was specifically requested by 
the President. In voting the interest of my 
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district, I could not justify denying to it 
what the President asks we give to similar 
projects in far-off lands. 





Power Companies Reap Huge New Tax 
Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, ntly I 
made some remarks abot the $144 bil- 
lion subsidy the private power eienpaicais 
are enjoying as a result of the acceler- 
ated amortization benefits they received 
before the accelerated amortization pro- 
gram was repealed by the Congress. The 
same private power companies are now 
cashing in also on a new form of subsidy 
which is provided by the liberalized de- 
preciation provision of section 167 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

It is estimated that in the next 20 
years the tax reductions that the power 
companies will receive under this pro- 
vision will exceed $10 billion. 

The way that this present provision 
of the Internal Revenue Code is operat- 
ing to give the private power companies 
this gigantic subsidy is most cogently 
described in an article by Mr. J. D. Brown 
in Public Power Magazine for February 
1960. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

PowER COMPANIES ReaP Hucse New Tax Sus- 
SIDY—LIBERALIZED DEPRECIATION BENEFITS 
DwarFr MULTIBILLION-DOLLAR FAST WRITE- 
OFF BONANZA 

(By J. D. Brown) 

The private power companies “from time 
to time get their hands in the honey pot, 
and, having closed their fists, they won’t be 
able to get them out of the jar,” said Rep- 
resentative (now Senator) CLam ENGLE, 
Democrat, of California, in a speech at the 
1957 American Public Power Association con- 
vention in New York City. 

It was Senator ENGLE’s picturesque way of 
saying that the power companies were get- 
ting tremendous Federal subsidies through 
fast tax writeoffs. The power companies are 
still enjoying benefits from the use of these 
interest-free loans that may well run into 
billions of dollars. But Senator Harry F. 
Byrrp, Democrat, of Virginia, who called the 
tax writeoffs “bluntly, a subsidy” and other 
Members of Congress were successful in stop- 
ping further Federal subsidies to the power 
companies through fast tax writeoffs. 

Today, there’s another “honey pot”—po- 
tentially more lucrative than even fast tax 
writeoffs—that the power companies have 
“their hands in.” This is the much- 
discussed “liberalized depreciation” provi- 
sion, section 167 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 

Liberalized depreciation is a hot topic. A 
New York investment firm, Goodbody & Co., 
in a research study on the subject last year, 
said it “has created a greater controversy 
* * * than any controversy over accounting 
methods that we have seer.” One case has 


already been before the U.S. Supreme Court. 
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And the issue involves big stakes. Over 
the next 20 years liberalized depreciation 
could hand the power companies a whopping 
$13 billion in tax savings, with ultimate pos- 
sible benefits to the power companies of 
as much as $47 billion. By comparison, 
maximum possible benefits to private power 
companies from fast tax writeoffs are esti- 
mated at a mere $5 billion. In other words, 
liberalized depreciation is a “honey pot” well 
worth digging into. 

Yet the Goodbody & Co. study said “nu- 
merous utility executives would be glad to 
see” Congress “stop any further use of liber- 
alized depreciation by utility companies.” 
These private utility executives, the state- 
ment continued, “argue that the piling up 
of billions of dollars of deferred taxes cre- 
ates a growing political risk as far as the 
utility industry is concerned.” 

And it must be embarrassing for the 
power companies—who spend millions 
yearly on misleading ads about public power 
and taxes—embarrassing because Federal 
- Power Commission statistics show that in 

1958 private power companies kept an aver- 
age: of 20 percent of every dollar they col- 
lected from their customers allegedly to 
cover the companies’ Federal income taxes. 
Some companies, in fact, actually pocketed 
more than they paid to the Federal 
Government. 

This was interest-free capital contributed 
by the companies’ ratepayers * * * an in- 
terest-free “loan” made possible by the 
liberalized depreciation provision of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 

As an example of the manner in which 
these benefits may build up, in 1958 Ohio 
Power Co. collected from its customers about 
$15.6 million to pay the company’s Federal 
income taxes. However, the company only 
paid about $6.6 million to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and put $9 million (about 57 per- 
cent of the total collected from customers 
for this purpose) into a “deferred taxes” 
account. That is, the company actually col- 
lected more from its customers as an inter- 
est-free loan than it paid in Federal income 
taxes. 

How does liberalized depreciation work? 
For tax purposes, the company is permitted 
to write off more of its plant investment in 
the early years of service life, thus reducing 
its net income—and its Federal income 
taxes. But the company keeps another set 
of books for ratemaking purposes, and on 

‘these books it uses straight-line deprecia- 
tion—that is, the same amount of deprecia- 
tion each year over the property’s service 
life. Thus the company’s rates are high 
enough to cover Federal income taxes on the 
higher net income resulting from straight- 
line depreciation. But the company—since 
it keeps another set of books for tax pur- 
poses—actually pays lower Federal income 
taxes on the basis of speeded-up or “‘liberal- 
ized” depreciation. 

If the company collects more from its cus- 
tomers for Federal income taxes than it ac- 
tually pays to the Federal Government, what 
happens to the rest of the money? And 
who benefits? The big benefit, of course, 
comes from the interest-free use of the tax 
savings. If you received an interest-free 
loan, to be repaid in 33 years, and if you 
-could invest this money at 6 percent (nor- 

' mal rate of return for power companies), 
you could pay off the loan and end up with 

® profit of more than three times the 
amount of the original loan. 

Under liberalized depreciation, the tax 
savings, or interest-free Federal loan, is 
$128,740 for every $1 million of new plant 
investment. If a power company reinvests 
this tax savings, at 6 percent compounded 
* Over a 33-year period, the net benefits (or 
subsidy) will be $473,740. Thus the power 
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company can net almost half as much as 
the plant originally cost—by the use of 
interest-free money. 

At the end of 1958, FPC says 156 electric 
utility companies had accumulated. nearly 
$900 million from liberalized depreciation 
and fast tax wfiteoffs. At the end of 1959, 
this amount had grown to $1.2 billion, ac- 
cording to Electrical World—and unless 
regulatory commissions and/or Congress put 
a stop to these huge tax subsidies, the 
amount will grow to even more staggering 
proportions in the years to come. 


TAX-FREE DIVIDENDS 


The power companies have insisted that 
these subsidies should be for the benefit 
of stockholders, not for ratepayers. This 
$1.2 billion in interest-free capital, inter- 
estingly enough, is about three times the 
amount of electric rate increases ($405 mil- 
lion) which private power companies ob- 
tained in the 9-year period from 1951 through 
1959. 

The most flagrant example of favoring 
stockholders is that last year at least 23, 
and probably as many as 29, private power 
companies distributed their tax savings to 
stockholders as tax-free dividends. In some 
cases, 100 percent of a power company’s 
dividends were tax free, since the tax sav- 
ings from liberalized depreciation and fast 
tax writeoffs were “flowed through” to stock- 
holders as a “return of capital.” (Of course 
this “capital” came from the ratepayers, 
not the stockholders. ) 

FPPC Chairman J. K. Kuykendall, in a 
letter of January 14, 1960, to Representative 
AL ULLMAN (Democrat, Orégon), listed these 
29 companies “‘whose 1959 common dividends 
may be fully or partially exempt from-Fed- 
eral income taxes,” and indicated that fast 
tax writeoffs and/or liberalized depreciation 
were responsible, although other factors 
could have an effect. 

However, FPC’s Opinion 264, which per- 
mitted utilities to keep the tax savings re- 
sulting from fast tax writeoffs said: “Con- 
gress did not intend to provide a temporary 
fund to these companies which could be 
diverted to payment of dividends to their 
stockholders. * * * Consequently, we will 
take all steps necessary to insure that * * * 
the temporary savings produced by the de- 
ferral of taxes are not used, directly or 
indirectly, for the payment of dividends.” 
This language seems clear enough, but to 
date the Commission has taken no steps to 
stop these tax-free dividends, even though 
26 of the 29 companies passing out tax-free 
dividends are under FPC jurisdiction. As 
much as $100 million in tax-free dividends 
were distributed by the companies last year. 

The crux of the liberalized depreciation is- 
sue seems to be that this provision of the 
Internal Revenue Code should not apply to 
regulated utilities. 


Logic supporting this point of view comes, 
oddly enough, from a private power company 
executive, John B. Madigan of Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Co., speaking last year at the 
National Conference of Electric and Gas 
Utility Accountants, said the intent of Con- 
gress in passing section 167 was to encourage 
industry to modernize machinery and equip- 
ment. : 

“In our industry, however, to be realistic, 
accelerated depreciation does not stimulate 
to any great extent the replacement of ob- 
solete equipment,” Mr. Madigan declared. 
“Does anyone seriously contend that our 
plant would not have been expanded as 
fully or as rapidly, or that our maintenance 
program involving replacements of units of 
property would have been curtailed if it were 
not for accelerated depreciation? Perhaps it 
achieved all these things for other taxpayers, 
but certainly not for us. What was achieved 
was, in effect, nothing more than a reduc- 
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tion in taxes. equivalent. to the lowering of 
the present corporate rate of 52 percent; 
and if income taxes had actually been re- 
duced in such manner, would anyone argue 
that we ought to be allowed to retain the 
savings over and above the fair and normal 
rate of return?” 

At the same meeting, Arthur H. Kuhn, of 
Pioneer Service & Engineering Co., summed it 
up this way: “The concept of liberalized de- 
preciation was sold in the first place by the 
capital goods industries, which are not regu- 
lated. * * * They were di to meet 
many problems that are not related to the 
utilities. 


in the Amere Gas case when it ruled that 


question whether the incentive provided by 
section 167 of the Internal Revenue Code is 
necessary or desirable for this industry or 
will, in the long run, be as beneficial to the 
public interest.” 

FPO Commissioner William R. Connole, in 
a historic dissent in the Amere Gas case, said 
utilities “not only have the privilege and the 
incentive to expand, but indeed have a clear- 
cut, universally recognized and 
obligation to do so. * * * And it would be a 


form to their existing ob and the 
ability of the regulatory community to meet 
its statutory and constitutional ite.” 


Power Co., told the New York Society of 
Security Analysts on January 6 that private 
power companies invested a record $3.8 bil- 
lion in new plant and equipment in 1958— 
“one-eighth of the investment made by ali 
American industry during that year.” The 
electric power industry, Mr. King proudly 
declared, is a basic “growth” industry, which 
by 1964 will be investing $4.5 billion a year 
in new facilities. The observer must wonder, 
then, why this basic “growth” industry needs 
the vast subsidies available through section 
167, designed to encourage private firms to 
expand. 

Power companies claim there is only a tax 
deferral, not a tax reduction, through liber- 
alized depreciation. They'll eventually pay 
the same amount of taxes over the service 
life of the properties; it’s just a shift in the 
timing of these tax payments, they say. But 
FPC, even though its rulings give these tax 
subsidies to the power companies, admits 
that the result of liberalized depreciation is 
“properly characterized a ‘tax saving,’” 
rather than simply a tax deferral. In a 
growing industry like the electric power in- 
dustry, the new investment becomes larger, 
the tax deductions due to liberalized depreci- 
ation grow correspondingly, and the total 
sum of “taxes deferred” becomes evermore 
huge. No power company will ever pay up 
or even decrease the amount of its “de- 
ferred” taxes unless the utility operation is 
liquidated or sharply reduced. 

Also, there is another loss to the Federal 
Government, since lower tax payments by 
power companies mean the Government must 
borrow to make up for the loss in revenue. 
Fast tax writeoffs cost the Government sev- 
eral billions of dollars; but liberalized depre- 
ciation can eventually be much more costly 
to the Government. 

Perhaps the most event in the 
recent history of liberalized depreciation was 
a suit filed last year by a power company 
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combine against the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants. The power 

Ohio and Indiana 
& Michigan—actually tried to stop the Insti- 
tute from sending to institute members a 
letter saying that deferred taxes should not 
be shown in any account “included in the 


the removal of this so-called earned surplus 
from common stock equity would damage 
the companies’ financing program. This case 
went to the U.S. Supreme Court, with the 
power companies losing. The American In- 
stitute of Certified Public Accountants sent 
the letter. The incident makes clear the 
stakes in this issue. 


UNJUSTIFIED SUBSIDIES GROWING 


So one ends up with this picture: Congress 
in 1954 passed section 167 of the tax law 
providing Federal subsidies to encourage pri- 
vate competitive business to expand. .Most 
private power companies—regulated, re- 
quired by law to expand; given incentives 
through a guaranteed rate of return (after 
taxes) to expand—climbed on the free-enter- 
prise bandwagon and took advantage of these 
subsidies. This was particularly significant 
because the power companies are a high 
investment industry—representing one- 
eighth of all investment by American indus- 
try in 1958—so they would benefit more than 
other industries since the subsidies related 
to investment. 

The result: tremendous Federal subsidies 
to the power companies, subsidies which 
even some power company executives appar- 
ently are concerned about, subsidies which 
obviously are not needed by, nor justified 
for, the power companies. 

If you are aware of these huge Federal 
subsidies to the private power companies, 
some of the national ads run by the power 
companies are laughable. For example, read 


this copy from a recent electric companies 
advertising program ad: Public power is 


“all so unn America’s many inde- 
pendent electric companies are able—and 
ready—to supply all the electricity the Na- 
tion needs—without your tax money.” 

ECAP ads never mention the “hands in 
the honeypot”—hands of many “independ- 
ent” power companies accumulating vast 
afmounts of interest-free capital. This year, 
a move is underway to further “liberalize” 
the depreciation provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code, so as to provide even greater 
“incentives” (subsidies) to the private power 
companies. The result would be to make 
further use of the Nation’s tax laws to pro- 
vide Federal subsidies to an industry which 
speaks loudly about its growth without the 
use of Federal funds. 


INTEREST-FREE CAPITAL FOR POWER COMPANIES 


Private power companies, on nationwide 
basis, pocket 20 percent of every dollar col- 
lected from customers to cover companies’ 
Federal income taxes; some companies pock- 
et over 50 percent. 

The money they retain—because of a “fast 
depreciation” provision in Federal tax laws— 
is interest-free capital. Over next 20 years, 
total of this interest-free capital could reach 
$13 billion. Reinvested at power companies’ 
normal 6-percent return, this sum could 
build up to subsidy of $47 billion over 33- 
year life of properties. 

Total tax savings accumulated, at end 
of 1959, was already $1.2 billion. 

In addition, many power companies dis- 
tribute their tax savings to stockholders, as 
tax-free dividends. Nearly $100 million in 
1959. 

Loss to Federal Government from fast tax 
writeoffs and liberalized depreciation will 
run into billions of dollars. 
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Power companies issuing taz-free dividends 

in 1959 
Company: Percent 
California Electric Power. 


Connecticut Light & Power 
Detroit Edison 


Hartford Electric Light 
Idaho Power 

Interstate Power 

Maine Public Service 
Niagara Mohawk Power. 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Pacific Power & Light 
Portian’i General Electric 
Public Service of Indiana 
Public Service of New Hampshire-_.. 
Southwestern Public Service 
Union Electric 

Utah Power and Lig 
Virginia Electric & Power 
Washington Water Power 


Other companies whose 1959 common divi- 
dends may be partially exempt from Federal 
income taxes: Atlantic City Electric Co.; 
Central Hudson Gas and Electric Co.; El Paso 
Electric Co.; Fitchburg Gas and Electric Co.; 
Merrimack-Essex Electric Co.; and Orange 
& Rockland Utilities, Inc. 

Source; Standard & Poor’s Weekly Divi- 
dend Record; compilation made by Federal 
Power Commission. 


Buffalo: City of Good Neighbors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the city of Buffalo, N.Y., a part 
of which I have the privilege to repre- 
sent, is truly a city of good neighbors. 
I would like to call to the attention of 
the House of Representatives an excel- 
lent article by Walter G. Young as it 
appeared in the March issue of Catholic 
Digest. 

The article follows: 


BurFraLo: Ciry or Goop NEIGHBORS—WHERE 
MILLIONAIRES AND PAUPERS ARE SCARCE, BUT 
CHARITABLE HEARTS ARE AS ABUNDANT AS 
THE ELM TREES 


(By Walter-G. Young) 


Late in 1959 Bishop Joseph A. Burke of 
Buffalo, N.Y., asked the Catholics of his 
diocese for $2.5 million for a seminary. 
That’s a lot of groceries, children’s shoes, 
and gas bills when it comes out of work- 
ingmen's pockets. So he set aside one week 
for the campaign: & most conservative 
schedule, as it turned out. 

It took all of 7 hours for the goal to be 
topped. By the end of the week it was on 
the way to being doubled, with $4.4 million 
subscribed. 

The Catholics of Buffalo were proud of 
the response, but not at all surprised. In 
this city such feats are taken as a matter 
of course, though Visitors are often dum- 
founded. 

Buffalo is one of a handful of the Nation's 
large cities where Catholics outnumber the 
rest of the population. A diocesan census 
in 1958 showed the population to be 63 per- 
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cent Catholic in the city, 58 percent in the 
suburbs. 

About a third of Buffalo’s 600,000 people 
are of Polish descent. Italian, German, and 
Irish groups are also numerically important, 
This distribution, of course, accounts for the 
Catholic preponderance. And it gives Old 
World charm to the city. On Holy Saturday 
Polish, families carrying their baskets filled 
with Easter’s breakfast throng to church 
for the ancient food-blessing ceremony, 
Swieconka; Italian neighborhood feasts mark 
St. Joseph’s Day; and on March 17 the whole 
city puts on a green tie and claims to hail 
from County Cork. 

The original village was planned shortly 
after 1800, with Washington, D.C., as its 
model. Today’s city retains the original pat- 
tern of diagonal streets and spacious squares, 
Having been burned to the ground during 
the War of 1812, it started rebuilding on the 
hot ashes. In 1832 it incorporated as a city 
with 10,000 people. It grew steadily d 
the 19th century, and passed the half-million 
mark around the period of the First World 
War, Then it slowed down, girdled with 
annexation-resisting suburbs, : 

Since the Second World War the suburbs 
have had to absorb the growing population, 
and now find themselves saddled with the 
very thing they sought by independence to 
avoid—alarming tax bills. 

Buffalo’s location had much to do with its 
early prosperity. At the eastern end of Lake 
Erie, halfway between New York and Chi- 
cago, it quickly became an important dis. 
tribution center for goods and a stopover for 
westbound settlers. Besides location, there 
was an abundance of water—there was the 
Erie Canal—and in time there was electric 
power from Niagara Falls. 

Manufacturing plants began to dot the 
area; grain elevators appeared; lake shipping 
flourished. Railroads followed, until the 
city was the second largest rail center in 
the Nation. In Lackawanna, an independ- 
ent adjoining city of (today) 30,000 people, 
the country’s third largest steel mill was 
built. 

Strong, farsighted men guided the city’s 
early history. One of the first was Judge 
Samuel Wilkeson, who brought the Erie 
canal to Buffalo. Its terminus was already 
in the bag for Black Rock, a neighboring 
village down the Niagara River, when Sam 
roused the citizens, lobbied Albany, and dug 
out a harbor. He got his terminus; and 
although later the victory came to have 
small significance (Buffalo annexed Black 
Rock in 1853) it was important at the time. 
It marked the beginning of Buffalo’s ascend- 
ancy. 

If Wilkeson was the father of the city, 
Benjamin Rathbun was its first entre- 
preneur. In the 1830’s he was’Mr. Buffalo: 
the biggest merchant west of the Atlantic 
seaboard, a stage-route operator, a contractor 
who was completing two buildings a week, 
and the owner of the palatial American 
hotel. 

But with so many interests, Rathbun 
eventually found the water too deep. 
Financial maneuvering proved his downfall; 
and if he gained any satisfaction from the 
experience, it would have to be that he was 
able to serve his 5-year sentence in his own 
Rathbun-built jail. 

Then there was a dapper millionaire, 
Colonel Palmer, whose unorthodox business 
methods were typified by a deal he made 
one day at lunch. With no apparent fore- 
thought, he offered his companion $150,000 
for everything he owned except his “wife, 
babies, and household effects.” The offer 
was accepted and ratified with a drink. 
And there was Joseph Dart, who pushed the 
city into its milling preeminence by build- 
ing mechanical grain elevators over the ob- 
jections of scoffers who insisted that the 
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only efficient grain elevators were Irishmen’s 
backs. 

Mark Twain lived in Buffalo for a spell; 
and in nearby East Aurora, Elbert Hubbard 
pasted together his “Scrapbook.” 

Today the colorful pioneers have gone; and 
Buffalo, the Nation’s 15th city in size, is a 
conservative place short on splendor and 
long on the old look. No dominant industry 
signs most of the paychecks, for Buffalo’s 
eggs are in many baskets: steel, automobiles, 
flour and feed, chemicals, paint, furniture— 
you name it. 

The factories, largely absentee-owned, are 
as numerous as the downtown pigeons and 
as varied as the suburban tax rates. This 
diversity, coupled with conservatism in 
thought and action, stabilizes the city’s 
economy. Even during the terribie thirties, 
Buffalo suffered no major bank failure. 
Breadlines and shanty towns were compara- 
tively minor blights. Millionaires are scarce 
here, but so are paupers. 

Notable public buildings include the 384- 
foot city hall, dedicated in 1932; Civic Sta- 
dium (193), a fine football bowl, unimagi- 
natively located; and Memorial Auditorium 
(1940). Kleinhans Music Hall, dedicated in 
1940, is one of the country’s finest, providing 
beauty, comfort, and almost perfect acoustics 
for 3,000 people. 

But the real-objects of pride are the trees, 
all 400,000 of them. The elms arch across the 
wide avenues like motorists’ honor guards. 
Citizens write indignant letters to the editor 
whenever progress claims a few. Everybody 
worried about Dutch elm disease, now rea- 
sonably controlled. With replanting to cover 
its ravages already begun, a priceless asset 
appears secure. 

uffalo weather is noteworthy for its prac- 
tically permanent breeze, which in winter 
finds its muscles. That’s when Buffalonians 
are ready to challenge Chicago’s Windy City 
title. Although the chamber of commerce 
says wind velocity averages less than 15 miles 
an hour, you’d have a hard time driving 
that point home to January’s pedestrians 
trying to cross Niagara Square while hanging 
on to the winter rope railings. The ropes, 
after all, are placed there for only one reason; 
to keep struggling pedestrians from being 
blown out into the traffic. 

The Lake Erie breezes do more good than 
harm. They carry away the smoke from 
factory chimneys, and they air-condition the 
summers. Buffalonians suffer no smog 
choke, few wet-dishrag days, 
sleepless nights. 

The U.S. Government once seated itself 
at Buffalo—for only a few hours, to be sure, 
and under tragic circumstances. It was 
September, 1901. President McKinley had 
just died in a Delaware Avenue home, vic- 
tim of an assassin’s bullet. The Cabinet 
hurried to the city. It met in the Buffalo 
club, which became the Capitol pro tem, 
and decided, among other things, how the 
Vice President should be sworn in. On Sep- 
tember 14, in another Delaware Avenue home, 
Theodore Roosevelt became our 26th Presi- 
dent. 

Buffalo politics was a springboard for two 
Presidents: Millard Fillmore and Grover 
Cleveland. Both were local lawyers. Fill- 
more was the first chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, and Clevleand served a term 
as mayor. 

Father John Neumann came to Buffalo in 
1836, fresh from ordination. His labors in 
the mission parishes outside the city were 
rigorous. He often walked 20 or 30 miles a 
day. Before he left the city in 1840 he had 
established a network of parochial schools, 
which in those days were by no means com- 
mon even in large cities. 

Later, as bishop of Philadelphia, he or- 
ganized the first diocesan school board. To- 
day he is venerable John Neumann, and his 
worke around Buffalo may some day help him 
to sainthood. 


cancer research and treatment. 


and fewer 
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Pather Neumann had hardly left for the 
redemptorist Pittsburgh house when Nelson 
Baker was born in Buffalo. He was to be the 
city’s best loved clergyman. He was or- 
dained in 1876, and in due course received 
the title of monsignor; but always he was 
known simply as Father Baker—or, some- 
times, as the padre of the poor. 

In 1882 he was sent to neighboring Lacka- 
wanna as director of Our Lady of Victory 
Homes of Charity. Under his care the homes 
gained national prominence. In 1920, when 
he was almost 80, he started to build a great 
church. Although Our Lady of Victory Ba- 
silica took 6 years to build he lived to see it, 
and he offered Mass there for 10 years before 
he died in 1936. 

Hardly anyone thinks of it as Our Lady 
of Victory Basilica. To everyone, including 
pilgrims from all over the country, it is just 
plain Father Baker’s. It is one of the most 
elaborate churches in America, and is in- 
ternational recognized for its works of art. 

Each year on July 29, the anniversary of 
the padre’s death, hard-boiled Lackawanna 
declares a civic holiday. Everybody from the 
mayor on down attends mass and gravesite 
ceremonies. 

Educational institutions in Buffalo are 
headed by the privately supported, 12,000- 
student University of Buffalo, Catholic col- 
leges include the Jesuits’ Canisius, with an 
enrollment of more than 2,000; and D’You- 
ville and Rosary Hill for women. Buffalo is 
a leader in the field of diocesan high schools, 
having at present nine in the city alone. The 
system was instituted by Bishop John O’Hara, 
CS8.C., now cardinal archbishop of Phila- 
delphia, and is being expanded by Bishop 
Burke. 

St. Rita’s home for retarded children, the 
Piarist Fathers’ Calasanctius school for the 
exceptionally bright, and St. Mary’s School 
for the Deaf are special establishments un- 
der Catholic auspices. 

Roswell Park Memorial Institute is one of 
the world’s two or three largest centers for 
The insti- 
tute was established 60 years ago. It op- 
erates today with a staff of 1,400. 

Club owners in sports are often fans, but 
in Buffalo the fans are the club owners. In 
1955, when the AAA baseball club seemed 
doomed, 3,000-odd fans put up close to 
$200,000 to buy it. With such a wide base of 
ownership, the city has since led all the 
minor leagues in attendance. In 1950, fans 
had put up a like amount in a fruitless at- 
tempt to save the city’s profootball. Die- 
hards the Buffalonians are, indeed; and it 
looks as if they are soon to get the big- 
league status they crave. 

If major league teams do come to Buffalo, 
they will be international favorites. Canada 
is only a few hundred feet away. A couple 
of million Canadians live within 100 miles. 
They pour into the city, on Canadian holi- 
day weekends. Ontario license plates some- 
times outnumber local ones on downtown 
streets. 


The city’s most public display of Catholi- 
cism happens every spring. Early in Lent, 
lampposts and buses blossom out with 
posters; newspapers, radio, and TV furnish 
unstinting publicity; and on Passion Sunday 
the Catholic Charities Appeal starts its week- 
long campaign. The drive has never failed 
to go over the top since its inception in 1924. 

The few cities that boast similar appeals 

haven’t approached this one’s success, 
though most of them are patterned after 
it. The people give over $2 million every 
year. 
Msgr. Eugene A. Loftus, director of the 
drive since 1939, says, “The appeal has 
fostered harmony among our different na- 
tional factions.” In other words, the Cath- 
olic Charities Appeal is one of the forces 
that continue to make Buffalo the city of 
good neighbors. 
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Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the farmers in my district are greatly 
concerned about the serious condition 
of agriculture in our country today, and 
I share their concern. These farmers do 
not embrace the philosophy that the 
Federal Government owes them a liv- 
ing, and they realize that a solution to 
the farm problem will not come about by 
sitting back and complaining about their 
troubles and hardships. Rather, they 
know that constructive thinking by the 
farmer himself—the man who is closest 
to the problem—is necessary. 

Recently a group of farmers who re- 
side in Otoe County, Nebr., expressed to 
me their views and suggestions relative 
to our national farm program. These 
constituents of mine are hard-working, 
serious-minded men and they are genu- 
inely interested in assisting in working 
out a sensible solution to the problems 
which exist in the field of agriculture. 
Their observations are the result of earn- 
est study and deliberation, and I think 
they present some interesting ideas. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity 
to bring the proposals of these farmers 
to the attention of my colleagues for 
their study in connection with farm leg- 
islation which will be considered by the 
Congress. 

Notes ON PROPOSED FaRM PROGRAM 
(By Paul Antes, S , Nebr.; John Pick- 
erill, Unadilla, Nebr.; Bill Davis, Syracuse, 

Nebr.) 

During the past 50 years there has been 
tremendous technological progress in agri- 
culture. This p has resulted in wide- 
spread benefits to the Nation as a whole. 

While productivity in agriculture has in- 
creased in a rapid rate, the income received 
by farmers has decreased. Agriculture as an 
industry is not receiving a fair share of the 
rewards of a highly productive economy. 
Programs need to be devised which make it 
possible (a) for farmers as a group to obtain 
a fair share of the national income, and (b) 
for these returns to be distributed in such a 
way that the ‘family farm” will continue to 
be the predominant type of land tenure in 
thé United States. 

Agricultural programs need to be reexam- 
ined from time to time and modified in order 
to more adequately fulfill these objectives. 
It is with this in mind that we submit the 
following proposals for your consideration: 

A. Price support programs should be de- 
signed to strengthen the competitive position 
of the family-type farm and at the same time 
allow some large-scalé operations without 
Government supports. This can be accom- 
plished by providing a system:of graduated 
price support levels for nonperishables based 
upon amounts produced. 

One hundred percent of parity on first 
2,000 bushels of wheat, corn, and milo. 

Ninety-five percent of parity on next 1,000 
bushels of wheat, corn, and milo. 

Ninety percent of parity on next 1,000 
bushels of wheat, corn, and milo. 

Eighty-five percent of parity on next 1,000 
bushels of wheat, corn, and milo. 

Total, 5,000 bushels. 
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This (5,000 bushels) should be the maxi- 
mum for Government support payments to 
any one individual. Each individual tenant 
should be limited to his share of the above 
supports. Landlords owning more than one 
unit would be entitled to their share of the 
above supports with a maximum in supports 
of $25,000. 

If supplies of wheat or other basic non- 
perishables reaches a 1-year. supply the 

of Agriculture would have-the au- 
thority to implement production controls; 
also, he would be required to sell from Gov- 
ernment stocks, each year, amounts equaling 
any surplus occurred in excess of 14% year 
supply under price support programs. 

Production could be limited in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

A. A basic family farm should be designed 
as a production unit with a minimum pro- 
duction base of 3,000 bushels of wheat, corn, 
oats, or milo with controls operating on 4a 
graduated percentage basis, the larger units 
bearing the greater percentage. 

B. The operator of a family farm unit 
would be entitled to the above supports on 
basic non and production pay- 
ments on perishables of a quality consistent 
with consumer demand, with a limit of 
$2,000. No one farm unit would be entitled 
to combined price supports and production 
payments in excess of $10,000. 

Cc. Credit programs: Agricultural credit 
should be provided at a low rate of interest 
with a long repayment period. Agricultural 
credit should be provided with a 10- to 20- 
percent downpayment to help expand small 
units to reasonable sized units. In areas 
where climate is highly variable, the re- 
vayment plan should be devised to fit these 
conditions. 

D. Rural housing: Most farm homes are 
old. There is a need to encourage the build- 
ing of modern farm homes through housing 
loans similar to those used in urban areas. 

E. Recreation: Positive programs should 
be developed to take submarginal agricul- 
tural land out of production. Wherever pos- 
sible those lands should be used for planned 
recreational development. 

FP. Research: Research is needed to (1) de- 
velop new uses for agricultural products and 
(2) expand overseas markets. 

G. Price supports on nonperishables and 
production payments on perishables should 
not exceed $10,000 per unit or $25,000 to any 
individual. 

In the last 2 years imports of meats have 
increased to the amount of 8.4 percent of the 
total meat production of the United States. 
We believe that regulations should be im- 

lemented to control imports to the 1957 

vels, 


Thomas Masaryk: A National Hero of 
Seldom Paralleled Stature 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, it is truly 
fitting that the first postage stamp in the 
Champions of Liberty series honors the 
founder and first president of Czecho- 
slovakia, Thomas G. Masaryk. 

In commemorating the 100th anniver- 
sary of his birth, we pay tribute to a na- 
tional hero of seldom paralleled stature 
and an individual whose work consti- 
tuted an enormous contribution to man- 
kind’s struggle for liberty. 
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The death of Masaryk and subsequent 
imprisonment of Czechoslovakia by to- 
talitarian communism have not obscured 
the principles of freedom which flour- 
ished so abundantly during the tragically 
short term of democracy in that nation. 

While we have expressed through res- 
olution our deep sorrow at the plight of 
all peoples of the captive nations, it is 
important that we renew our expression 
and emphasize it with reference to indi- 
vidual nations to help their peoples bear 
their terrible burden of dictatorial 
bondage. 

Issuance of champions of liberty 
stamps will help achieve this end. 


Certain Organizations Previously Listed 
in Guide to Subversive Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 18, 1960, I inserted on pages 
2668-2673 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a list of organizations which are referred 
to in the Guide to Subversive Organiza- 
tions issued by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities on January 2, 1957. 

In fairness to a number of organiza- 
tions whose names appeared on the list, 
I would like to explain just what the 
list comprises. 

The organizations listed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAI, REcoRD were taken from the 
index to the committee’s Guide to Sub- 
versive Organizations. Anyone consult- 
ing the body of the guide will find that 
most of the organizations have been 
cited as Communist or Communist front 
by Federal legislative and executive 
authorities or State investigating com- 
mittees. A number of the organizations, 
however, have been characterized by 
Official agencies as being “Fascist” or 
otherwise extremist in nature. 

Three other organizations, whose 
names appear in the index to the guide 
and therefore appear in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp of February 18, have been 
cited as Communist fronts in the past 
but the citations have been rescinde 1 by 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. In justice to these organizations— 
the Consumers Union, Slovene National 
Benefit Society, and the Vanguard 
Press—-I would like to insert into the 
Recorp at this time exactly what ‘the 
committee’s Guide to Subversive Organi- 
zations has to say in their behalf: 

ConsuMERS UNION 

This organization was cited by the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities in 
1944 as a Communist front “headed by the 
Communist Arthur Kallet (whose party 
mame is Edward Adams).” The citation 
appeared in House Report 1311 on the CIO 
Political Action Committee dated March 29, 
1944, 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
in its annual report for 1953 (H. Rept. No. 
1192, Feb. 8, 1954) stated that steps were 
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initiated by Consumers Union through its 
officers and legal counsel to clarify the exact 
status of the organization. The committee 
also announced in the same annual report 
that: “After hearings and thorough study 
the committee finds there is no present jus- 
tification for continuing this organization 
as one that is cited, and future reports and 
publications will reflect that this organiza- 
tion has been deleted from the list of subver- 
sive organizations and publications.” 

Consumers Union was last listed in the 
May 14, 1951, edition of the committee pub- 
lication, Guide to Subversive Organizations 
and Publications, page 44. It has been de- 
leted from this edition of the guide. 


SLOVENE NATIONAL BeNeFiIT SOCIETY 


This organization was originally described 
by the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties as being among “the Communist-domi- 
nated organizations which have constituted 
a bulwark of financial support for the 
American Slav Congress.” This description 
was contained in the committee’s report 
on the American Slav Congress and Asso- 
ciated Organizations, House Report 1951, 
April. 26, 1950 (originally released June 26, 
1949). 

On the basis of information which has 
been supplied by the Slovene National Bene- 
fit Society, the committee has conducted an 
additional investigation as to the true nature 
and purposes of this society. 

This investigation disclosed that, while 
it was true that the Slovene National Bene- 
fit Society had financially assisted the 
American Slav Congress by purchasing ad- 
vertising space in the publication Slavic 
American, the official organ of the American 
Slav Congress, this assistance, though mis- 
guided, was not done with the intent of 
assisting the American Slav Congress. 
Rather the Slovene National Benefit Sd- 
ciety used the Slavic American as a medium 
to attract individuals to its fraternal in- 
surance benefits. 

The committee has satisfied itself that 
the Slovene National Benefit Society is not 
under Communist domination and since 
learning the true nature of the American 
Slav Congress it has ceased to furnish any 
aid, financial or otherwise, to the Congress 
or its affiliates. 

The reference to the Slovene National 
Benefit Society appeared in the committee 
publication Guide to Subversive Organiza- 
tions and Publications, March 3, 1951, edi- 
tion, page 98. It has been deleted from 
subsequent editions of the guide. 


VANGUARD PRESS 


This organization was described by the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities as a “Communist enterprise” which was 
established by a donation from the American 
Fund for Public Service. This description 
appeared in House Report 1311 on the CIO 
Political Action Committee, March 29, 1944, 
which also stated that “one of the first 
large publishing projects of the Vanguard 
Press” was “a series of propaganda, books on 
Russia, edited by Jerome Davis.” 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
is in receipt of a sworn affidavit, dated May 
24, 1951, from one James Henle, who identi- 
fied himself as president of Vanguard Press, 
Inc., of New York. Mr. Henle stated that 
he purchased one-half of the voting stock of 
Vanguard Press, Inc., from the owner, the 
American Fund for Public Service, on De- 
cember 1, 1928, and that he and his wife 
acquired the balance of the stock on Jan- 
uary 2, 1932. Since 1932, Mr. Henle deposes, 
“no member of the Garland Fund (American 
Fund for Public Service) has ever served as 
an officer, director or employee of Vanguard 
Press,” and “The members of my family— 
those who actually control and run the busi- 
ness of Vanguard—are uncompromisingly 
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anti-Communist.” Mr. Henle stated that 
Vanguard Press published its propaganda 
books on Russia prior to his acquisition of 
the corporation’s stock. 

References to Vanguard Press appear in the 
May 14, 1951, edition of this committee’s 
Guide to Subversive Organizations and Pub- 
lications, page 114. The committee has 
agreed to delete the reference from this edi- 
tion of the guide, 





Secrecy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to note that many newspapers 
throughout the country continue to ex- 
press strong editorial support for my 
bill, H.R. 5401, to require disclosure of 
spending by Members of Congress 
traveling in oversea areas. 

There can be no justification for the 
secrecy which surrounds expenditures 
for this purpose, and yet H.R. 5401 is 
described in some circles as “‘the bill least 
likely to succeed.” Why? 

‘Among the newspapers supporting the 
bill is the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
and I include as part of my remarks 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Register on March 4: 

SEcREcY ON CONGRESSIONAL TRIPS 


Congressional Quarterly, a weekly publica- 
tion which reports on Government matters, 
has just completed its annual checkup on 
trips to foreign countries made by Members 
of Congress. It shows that 190 Members of 
Congress made trips outside the United States 
during 1959. There were 31 more travelers 
than in the previous year. 

The publication had to compile the in- 
formation itself by contacting committees 
and Members of Congress. There is no in- 
formation about the cost of individual trips. 
Congress, which battles mightily for freedom 
of information about some things, keeps this 
information secret. 

Not all the trips, probably not the ma- 
jority of them, are “junkets” to provide free 
vacations for Congressmen in far-off lands. 
Many are valuable in enabling Members of 
Congress. to get firsthand information perti- 
nent to legislative matters. 

But the secrecy about what Congressmen 
spend from governmental funds on these 
trips has no justification. Secrecy isn't justi- 
fied if its purpose is merely to avoid em- 
barrassing a legislator or to make it easier 
to take junkets. This secrecy increases sus- 
picion that much of the travel is solely for 
the purpose of giving Congressmen free 
sightseeing trips. . 

Congress should not restrict needed mis- 
sions to foreign lands. But it should end 
its secrecy policy about junketing expenses. 
It could do so by passing a bill introduced 
last year by Representative H. R. Gross, 
Republican, of Iowa. Gross’ bill would re- 
quire that each lawmaker report his spending 
on junketing trips. 

The Gross bill was approved by a House 
Administration Subcommittee last August 
but has been tied up by the full committee, 
The bill is referred to in Washington, accord- 
ing to Congressional Quarterly, as “the bill 
least likely to succeed.” 

We agree with Representative Gross that 
the measure could result in curbing waste- 
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ful junketing, without restricting useful 
missions abroad. The public would not op- 
pose any and all trips. It would be critical 
only of contrived vacation jaunts at Govern- 
ment expense. : 





What America Can Afford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Helen Hill Miller 
as it appeared in the New Republic mag- 
azine of March 17, 1960: 


Wuat America Can AFrorD—A REVIEW Or Na- 
TIONAL NEEDS IN THE SIXTIES 


(By Helen Hill Miller) 


“A new ‘great debate’ is raging. * * * The 
debate has been inspired by a single idea: 
that the basic trouble with American society 
is that we devote too much cf our resources 
to increasing an already affluent level of 
private consumption, and too little to pub- 
lic services of all kinds.”—Edwin L. Dale, Jr., 
New York Times, February 7, 1960. 

“The doctrine which determines [the 
President’s] budget, his program, and his 
preaching to the Nation is, in the perspec- 
tive of the world struggle, a most dangerous 
doctrine. The central issue of the world 
struggle is whether the Soviet system or a 
liberal system can deal best with the prob- 
lems that beset mankind. In that struggle 
we shall surely lose if we tell the world 
that, though we have the richest economy 
in all history, our liberal system is such that 
we cannot afford a sure defense and ade- 
quate provision for the civil needs of our 
people.”—Walter Lippmann, February 9, 1960. 

How the country’s resources are to be used 
in this decade is, or ought to be, the major 
political issue of 1960, for on that decision 
US. national well-being, if not U.S. survival, 
turns. Democrats well shout that the Re- 
publicans are complacent, Republicans that 
the Democrats are reckless spenders of other 
peoples’ money. Each will say that the other 
is living for the day and taking no thought 
for the morrow. But the real debate over 
the national rate of growth, and over what 
part of the U.S. output is to be channeled 
into public purposes, and what part is to be 
allocated in accord with semiprivate decisions 
of corporations, associations, and voluntary 
agencies and the private decisions of individ- 
uals, has barely started. 


In view of the importance of this debate 
and the contradictory interpretations given 
the same economic facts by competing par- 
ties and candidates, the editors of the New 
Republic present some black and white 
figures showing how much income the United 
States now has and what it is now buying 
(last year, $11 billion was spent on advertis- 
ing). We note how much income the country 
will have in the coming years at various 
rates of growth, and some of the claims that 
will be made upon this wealth, And we cite 
statements and reports on national needs 
made prior to the 1960 campaigns by inde- 
pendent study groups representing a wide 
range of views and having unusual access to 
facts. The authorities to whom we refer do 
not blithely demand that more Federal 
money be poured into public pipelines. 
Rather, they assess the relevance to the needs 
of the decade of both the size and the kind of 
the largest current Federal programs. 

Because this is a political year, we are not 
drawing on congressional committee re- 
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ports, or statements by political figures, 
however competent we believe some of them 


The President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury have made clear the primacy they 
place on the maintenance of a balanced 
budget, but on other matters of importance, 


echelon: The President in his messages or 
at his news conferences, and successive Sec- 
retaries of Defense in testimony before Con- 
gress, have defended heatedly the adequacy 
of present levels of military spending; but 
the uniformed service chiefs, while acknowl- 
edging their willingness to go along, have 
hinted broadly that they regard the pro- 


posed budget as inadequate in one way or ~ 


another; and responsible persons who have 
recently retired or resigned are openly warn- 
ing that various gaps are too wide and var- 
ious margins of safety too narrow. The 
President tells the press he is undisturbed 
by the current primacy of the U.S.S.R. in 
space exploration; within days, both his 
chief scientific adviser and the head of the 
USIA, from their respective viewpoints, see 
in that primacy cause for anxiety. 

In trying to Judge whether enough is being 
spent or what is spent is spent wisely, the 
citizen who is not on the inside of things 
stumbles over-two obstacles: The intricacy 
of the subject in this era of fast growth and 
supersonic science, and the classified nature 
of much of the information. This is espe- 
cially so when military security is discussed. 
But though the ordinary citizen is bewildered 
by this inharmonious chorus, he is never- 
theless dubious of uncritically accepting the 
charges of the Democratic opposition, or of 
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Likewise bewildering is that, as of this 


-moment, the country as a whole has never 


had it so good. It is hard to realize that 
the year 1960 cannot be sliced off and viewed 
as an isolated cross-section of time. What is 
done or left undone this year will greatly 
influence if not determine what can be done 
in 1961, or 1965, or 1980—or 1984. But to 

that fact is by no means to know 
what to do about it, now. 

GROWTH OF THE NATIONAL PRODUCT 


The argument about what the United 
States can afford must—if it is to make any 
sense—start with a recognition of the re- 
sources at its disposal. The gross national 
product (GNP), which is the sum total of 
goods and services produced each year, repre- 
sents the country’s overall economic capacity. 
Only by keeping the size of this product in 
view can the capacity of the country to sus- 
tain public expenditures of various amounts 
be seen in perspective. 

The following table shows the GNP over 
the last decade, and the portion of it that 
was spent to public account through local, 
State, and Federal Government budgets. To 
eliminate the effect of inflation from the 


comparisons, these figures are expressed in 
constant dollars, at their 1959 purchasing 
power. 


[In billions] 





Money at the disposal of the Government 
is increased in two ways: By raising tax rates, 
or by applying the same tax rates to in- 
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billion of additional Federal revenue. 
Association in its 


velopment in its “Trends in Public Expendi- 
tures in the Next Decades,” and the Confer- 
ence on Economic Progress in its “The Fed- 
eral Budget and the General Welfare,” have 
analyzed the possibilities in detail. So has 
the staff of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report over the years and in a 1960 
study paper by its counsel, James W. Knowles. 

Over the past 40 years (1919-59), with 
sharp ups and downs caused by depression, 
war, and recovery, the GNP grew at an aver- 
age of 2.9 percent annually. From 1950-57, 
the growth rate averaged 3.6 percent, doing 
better in the earlier, and worse in the later 
years of this span. The difference between 
the GNP produced by different growth rates 
in impressive. A 2.5 percent growth rate 
(which is slightly higher than the actual 
rate of the past few years) would raise 1959’s 
GNP of $480 billion to $557 billion by 1965 
and $713 billion by 1975. But a rate of 3.5 
percent would up the 1965 figure to $590 
billion and the 1975 figure to $832 billion. A 
rate of 4.5 percent would yield $625 billion 
in 1965, and $971 billion in 1957—double 
1959’s GNP. 

In other countries, a growth rate of bet- 
ter than 4 percent is by no means unusual. 
Between 1950-57, Western European nations 
in the OEEC averaged an overall rate of 
46 percent; the U.S.S.R.’s current rate is 
estimated by Western sources at around 6 
percent—a widely accepted study by the 
National Planning Association sets the rate 
at 63; over the last 6 years Japan also 
has achieved a growth rate of better than 
6 percent. Obviously, the smaller the base, 
the easier it is to obtain a high percentage 
rate of growth; but foreign gains in com- 
parison with the U.S. total are nonetheless 
rapid. If the U.S.S.R.’s economy continues 
to expand even at 6 percent a year—a figure 
considerably less than the announced So- 
viet intention—and if the U.S. rate is raised 
to 4 percent, the Soviet GNP will be over 
half that of the United States by 1965, 
whereas in 1951, Soviet GNP was only about 
one-third of America. 


GROWTH IN POPULATION 


On New Years Day, 1960, 179.3 million 
people were estimated to live in the United 
States. Over the decade 1950-60 the popu- 
lation had increased by 28.2 million—or by 
about as many people as live in the less 
populous half of the 50 States. U.S. popu- 
lation levels are expected to range from 
191.5 to 199 million by 1965, and from 215.8 
to 243.9 million by 1975, Twenty years from 
now there may well be as many as 272.6 
million Americans. 

So far, per capita disposable personal in- 
come has gone up more rapidly than the 
population, even when the figures are ex- 
pressed.in constant 1959 prices to eliminate 
the effect of inflation. 


Total dis- 
posable 


income (in 


Per capita 


Clearly, a substantial increase in GNP will 
be required if Malthus is not to ride again. 
In addition, there are several new and very 
practical reasons why plans must be made 
now for the anticipated larger population. 
One is a sudden short-term need for addi- 


‘tional jobs. As waves of war and postwar 


babies finish school and set out to earn their 
living, some 26 million young people over the 
years of the 1960's will be looking for places 
in a labor force that now totals almost 71 
million. The influx will not be steady; it 
will have two peaks. One will occur next 
year, when the number of 18-year-olds will 
jump by 300,000 to a total of 2.9 million. 
A 10-12 percent upshoot in young jobseek- 
ers in 1961 could glut the labor market. 
But the major strain on the absorptive pow- 
er of the economy will come in 1965, when 
in a single 12-month period the number of 
youngsters finishing school will skyrocket by 
@ cool million. 

The urgency of preparing early enough to 
receive these newcomers is underscored by 
the fact that in recent years relatively fewer 
people have found openings in fields such as 
manufacturing (which increase the material 
wealth of the Nation) and relatively more 
have gone into the service trades (which 
contribute convenience rather than wealth). 
A higher, and a rapidly growing capital in- 
vestment is necessary to provide new oppor- 
tunities in the sectors of the basic economy 
where electronics and automation are becom- 
ing standard equipment. The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board estimates that 
capital investment per production worker in 
manufacturing was $17,800 in the first half 
of 1959, as compared with only $10,423 in 
1950. Yet these are the jobs that make an 
economy strong. 

The importance of expanding the real 
wealth of the Nation is made apparent also 
when one looks at the new shape of the 
age curve in the United States—and it will 
be shaped the same way for some time to 
come. The bulges will be at the two ends, 
among the youngsters and the olders. Si- 
multaneously, -more Americans are being 
born and more Americans are living longer. 
Each has special needs: Educational and 
recreational facilities for the young; shelter, 
medical care, and basic income for the old. 
At the same time, the demand for com- 
munity facilities—roads, hospitals, utilities, 
communications—will grow among the 
mounting population of all ages. 

Even greater, however, than these domestic 
incentives to economic growth are the in- 
centives from overseas. The middle-income 
families in America, with their average of 
$5,050 a year, live in a fabulous glass house, 
wide open for world inspection. Most of 
those outside looking in have a per capita 
annual income of less than $100. 

Moreover, the population explosion in this 
country has been paralleled, and in most 
cases exceeded, abroad. World population in 
1955 was estimated at 2,691 billion; continu- 
ance of the recent average annual increase 
could double this figure within 42 years. 
Between 1950 and 1975, an 86 percent in- 
crease is expected in Latin America, one of 
around 60 percent in Asia and Oceania, 52 
percent in Africa, 43 percent in North 
America, and 31 percent in Europe including 
the USS.R. 

The Conference Committee on Population 
Problems, in its study, “Population: An 
International Dilemma,” prepared by Fred- 
erick Osborn, notes: “Already in some coun- 
tries the population is doubling in each 
generation of 30 years * * * and this rate 
of increase can be expected in other wide 
areas. If continued, such growth would 
multiply the population eight times in less 
than a century and would bring a 64-fold 
increase in less than two centuries. * * * 
The United States and Canada occupy a 
unique position, shared only by the Soviet 
Union, Australia, and New Zec'end, in that 
their present balances of population to nat- 
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ural resources is still favorable to a continu- 
ous increase in the well-being of their peo- 
ple. But if present rates of growth should 
continue for as long as another two genera- 
tions, both the United States and the Soviet 
Union will be reduced to a position in which 
the balance of population to resources may 
seriously handicap the effort to improve the 
level of living. They would then lose what 
is perhaps their major advantage over the 
other large but more heavily populated 
areas of the world.” To maintain even a 
minimum food standard for 4 to 5 billion 
more people would probably require doubling 
the world’s present agricultural production. 
The position of a high-income island in a 
world where most human beings face the 
prospect of growing poorer is bound to be a 
precarious one. 

The Committee for International Eco- 
nomic Growth, in its just-published study 
of “One Hundred Countries: One and One- 
Quarter Billion People” prepared by Paul 
Hoffman, urges an increase in the level of 
outside public and private capital invest- 
ment in these countries from its current 
figure of just over $4 billion a year to $7 
billion. Such an investment could be ex- 
pected to induce expansion of their econ- 
omies by 1 percent per person per year in 
the 1960’s—and to raise U.S. exports to these 
areas some $14 billion annually by 1970. 

And amid these pressures, a complex of na- 
tions in the Sino-Soviet bloc is committed 
to spectacular improvements in their own 
and the underdeveloped economies, and 
equally committed to the elimination of the 
liberal West as a primary center of power. 

It is with these prospects in mind that 
the citizens of this country must assign 
priorities in an overall national agenda, It 
is in view of such facts that the people of 
the United States need to agree on how a 
growing national product shall be used. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


For the past several years, in an effort to 
balance the budget at levels of taxation and 
economic growth rates current since 1953, 
increases in Federal spending have been 
almost wholly confined either to expendi- 
tures mandatory under such legislation as 
that establishing the farm program or vet- 
erans benefits, or increases made necessary 
by market conditions in respect to interest 
on the national debt. Since 59 cents of the 
Federal budget dollar goes for national 
security, the imposition of a ceiling has 
borne hardest on expenditures for defense 
and foreign aid. 

The supremacy which the President and 
his advisers have attached to the present 
budget ceiling and their satisfaction with 
the sufficiency of U.S. defense have been 
challenged by competent critics. Thus, in 
July 1958, the Committee for Economic 
Development issued an analysis of “The 
Problem of National Security: Some Eco- 
nomic and Administrative Aspects,” in which 
it said: “In determining the size of our de- 
fense effort, we must distinguish sharply 
between the limitation imposed by the 
amount of our total product that we are 
willing to devote to this purpose, at the 
sacrifice of other desirable uses of output, 
and the limitation imposed by the considera- 
tion that too heavy a defense burden may 
weaken our economy, and hence our long- 
term ability to maintain our security. * * * 
Fear that a high defense burden will weaken 
the economy has been exaggerated and 
should not be decisive in determining the 
size of a defense budget representing 10 to 15 
percent of the GNP, or even more. * * * 
We can afford what we have to afford.” 

In a special study made for the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations by the 
Washington Center of Foreign Policy Re- 
search of the Johns Hopkins University, 
issued on December 6, 1959, “Developments 
in Military Technology and Their Impact 
on U.S. Strategy and Foreign Policy,” there 
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is this sentence: “The military position of 
the United States has, in short span of 15 
years, declined ‘from one of great security 
to one of great insecurity.” 

In his book, “The Uricertain Trumpet,” 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, former Army Chief 
of Staff, writes that: “The strategic doctrine 
which I propose to replace massive retaliation 
is the strategy of flexible response. * * * The 
new strategy would recognize that it is just as 
necessary to deter or win quickly a limited 
war as to deter a general war. Otherwise, 
limited war may result in our piecemeal at- 
trition or grow into the general war we all 
want to avoid. * * * To make this change in 
strategy will require a lot of doing. * * * It 
will need a new kind of defense budget, to 
see that the dollars follow the approved prior- 
ities.” 

General Taylor’s formula is very similar 
to that in a study released by the Council 
on Foreign Relations of New York on No- 
vember 25, 1959, urging a defense structure 
resting on deterrent power, mobile forces 
capable of selective use, esearch and develop- 
ment, and longrange military aid. The coun- 
cil asked: “Even with greater understand- 
ing of foreign affairs, however, will the 
American people support the necessary pol- 
icies at the cost of greater sacrifice to them- 
selves? There can be no doubt, we are con- 
vinced, of the need for the United States to 
devote more of its resources than in the past 
to purposes related to its objectives and re- 
sponsibilities in the world.” 

The President in his 1960 budget message 
set Federal expenditures at $77.03 billion for 
all purposes. Of this, $45.8 billion is for 
major national security, which includes 
funds for atomic energy development, stock- 
piling, and military assistance as well as 
$40.85 billion for the Department of Defense. 
The Defense Department funds are within 
$145 million of the previous year’s; they work 
out at 8.5 percent of 1959’s $480 billion gross 
national product. The entire Federal budget 
amounts to just under 16 percent of the 
GNP. 

Perhaps this is enough; but recent inde- 
pendent. appraisals of defense and military 
aid programs do not support that conclusion. 
The Rockefeller report, “International Se- 
curity—the Military Aspect,” published in 
January 1958, said: “The overall US. stra- 
tegic concept lags behind developments in 
technology and in the world political situa- 
tion. In major respects defense organiza- 
tion is unrelated to critically important mili- 
tary missions. Systems of budgets, appro- 
priations and financial management are out 
of gear with the radically accelerating flow 
of military developments. The U.S. system 
of alliances must be adapted to constantly 
changing strategic requirements. The United 
States is rapidly losing its lead in the race of 
military technology. * * * The power of 
these states, particularly of the U.S.S.R. has 
been growing both absolutely and relatively 
to the United States until today it consti- 
tutes a grave threat. * * * There exists the 
great danger that the Soviet Union will seek 
to use its nuclear striking force as a shield 
behind which to expand by more limited 
means, * * * 

“The aggressor need prepare only for the 
war he proposes to fight. But the side which 
is militarily on the defensive must gear its 
planning and procurement to the possibility 
of an attack at any moment. * * * The * * * 
deficiencies in our strategic posture can be 
removed only by substantially increased de- 
fense expenditures * * * the deficiencies * * * 
will require successive additions on the order 
of $3 billion each year for the next several 
fiscal years.”’ 

The report of the Gaither Committee, ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower in 1957 to 
survey national security problems, has never 
been declassified. But its cochairman, 
Robert C. Sprague, testifying before the 
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Senate Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery on February 24, 1960, said: “We 
seem to have accepted a policy limitation 
that: we are not going to put more than 
about $40 billion a year into our military 
effort. In 1957, when the Soviet GNP’ was 
$20 billion less than it is now, their effort 
approximately equaled ours. 

“There is no solid basis to argue that the 
Soviet economy will not continue to grow 
at its present rate. We cannot assume that 
they won’t continue to plow at least 25 
percent of their GNP into military effort as 
they have been doing for the past 8 to 9 
years, And they will still have enough left 
to meet minimum domestic needs and wage 
economic warfare abroad. 

“Tf, for the 10 years ending in 1967, Rus- 
sia continues to increase her military po- 
sition by 6.5 percent per year—while ours 
remains fixed at $40 billion per year—then 
we will obviously fall far behind in relative 
military strength. * * * We are using less 
than 10 percent of our gross national prod- 
uct for all national security purposes, and 
the percentage is declining, Per capita dis- 
posable income—the amount we have left 
after paying taxes—is at an alltime high 
of nearly $1,900. It probably is $1,900 this 
quarter. It has risen about $325 (measured 
in 1958 prices) during the last decade. If 
we were to devote only one-tenth of this 
increase to national security purposes, it 
would permit an increase of more than $5 
billion per year in our program for national 
security.” 

Similarly, the President's Committee To 
Study the U.S. Military Assistance Program, 
headed by William S. Draper, Jr., after a 9 
months’ review in 1959 emerged with the 
conclusion that, “Entirely aside from the 
threat of Communist aggression, the United 
States and other free nations face the chal- 
lenge of the revolutionary insistence on 
progress by the hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple in the less-developed areas. In our 
fascination with our own mistakes, and the 
constant use of foreign aid as a whipping 
boy, we may be gradually choking this vital 
feature of our national security to death.” 

The reduction in funds for the military 
assistance programs in the present fiscal 
year, this group believed, “involves a serious 
security danger for*the United States and 
for the free world,” and implies “major de- 
terioration of military strength in forward 
areas, and a clearly apparent withdrawal of 
effective support from many of our allies.” 
To reverse the trend and maintain a posture 
“strong enough to support all our activities 
for world peace * * * the annual cost of 
the military portion, below which we should 
not go, is about $2 billion.” (The current 
rate of spending is $1.8 billion, but the 
amount requested in the President’s new 
budget is $2 billion.) 

On economic foreign aid, the Draper Com- 
mittee said: “We eannot assure equal op- 
portunity for all peoples, but we can, along 
with other prosperous nations, help find a 
way for all peoples to see opportunities 
ahead. For us not to do so would be con- 
trary to our national tradition.” Among 
a series of recommended revisions of the 
economic aid program (including more mul- 
tilateral contributions) this Committee pro- 
posed increasing the rate of developmental 
lending, “starting in fiscal year 1961 at a 
rate of at least $1 billion a year.” (The 
President's budget proposes an allocation for 
the Development Loan Fund of: $700 
million.) 


EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION 


Probably no domestic item on the national 
agenda has had more public consideration 
than means of improving the quality and the 
quantity of education in primary, secondary, 
and higher schools. A large population is 
an asset if it is skilled and civilized. In the 
year 1958-59, expenditures for public schools 


Report on “The American High School 
day” would more than double costs. 
porting figures are easy to come by: 


its findings on * 
tion, 1960-70” and the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, its study on “Paying 
for Better Public Schools.” Among organi- 
zations close to the school system, the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, the U.S. Office of 
Education have all prepared either estimates 
or 


At the moment, the expansion of educa- 


from 142,300 in the fall of 1957 to 140,500 


ments and obsolescence will require 610,000 
new classrooms, at an average capital outlay 
for site, construction, equipment, etc., of 
$40,000 each, or $24.4 billion in all. If the 
national education bill is going to double, 
how much of the additional $15.5 billion that 
must be found by the end of the decade will 
be obtainable by allocating to education the 
same percentage of a larger GNP, and how 
much must be obtained from moneys cur- 
rently used in the form of consumer ex- 
penditures? 

Controversy over what proportion of 
school funds should be provided by each of 
the levels of government icates the 
question. At present, this is how schools 
are supported: 56 percent from local funds, 
40 percent from State, and 4 percent from 
the Federal Government. But real prop- 
erty, the usual base for local taxation, now 
forms a much smaller proportion of na- 
tional wealth than used to be the case; over 
recent years, the burden of school budgets 
has shifted increasingly from local to State 
governments. Arguments are similarly 
heard for assumption of a greater share of 
school costs by the Federal Government, 
arguments based in considerable part on the 
wide range of income from State to State, 
with the States that have the largest num- 
ber of school-age children the ones that 
have fewer resources to invest in schooling. 

Proposals for further Federal support vary 
widely, though practically all of them agree 
on the importance of maintaining the local 
control that has been a traditional feature 
of U.S. education. The CED says: “The 
national interest in good schools everywhere 
and the national interest in a decentralized 
school system are not irreconcilable. The 
combination of these two interests calls for 
the assumption of an important but limited 
responsibility by the Federal Government. 
This is a residual responsibility. It is to 
provide support to the extent necessary in 
situations where the decentralized system 
cannot ‘provide good schools. * * * The 
clear and present need is for Federal finan- 
cial assistance to the States that have ex- 
tremely low personal incomes relative to the 
number of schoolchildren.” 

The specific recommendation of this group 
is that States whose current expenditure per 


pupil in average dally 
low 80 percent of the national average— 


attendance falls be- . 
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less than $1,000 a year to live 
7 in 10 citizens over 65 are elig- 
old-age benefits as retired workers 
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program. 
from $33 to $119 a month, averaging 
$70. About 2 million other aged 
persons are not eligible for benefits and must 
rely on relief; their receipts average $64.10. 

Yet these citizehs, whose income dives 
when they cease to be employed, are subject 
to a particularly costly set of unavoidable 
. A recent national health survey 
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Other studies show that in the 65-and-over 
group, some 11 persons per hundred are hos- 
pitalized during any given year, with their 
hospital stay averaging from 2 to 3 weeks. 
Yet of all the items in the consumers price 
index (which went up 20 percent in the 
years 1948-58), the cost of medical care rose 
fastest—it soared 43 percent. So the need 
of the aged for more income, particularly 
to cover medical care, is acute. 

State committees are now holding hear- 
ings preparatory to the White House Con- 
ference on the Aging scheduled for 1961. At 
the same time, insurance groups are con- 
sidering incentives to persuade more indi- 
viduals to save during their earning years— 
such savings would provide investment funds 
and so contribute to enlarging the economy 
at the same time that they would narrow the 

in income on retirement. The avail- 
ability of variable payment annuities to 
hedge against inflation is a new development 
in this connection. The Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and the Aging of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare has likewise been taking testimony in all 
regions of the country, in sessions that per- 
mitted a number of citizens and citizens’ 
groups to register proposals, many of them 
for housing and medical care. 

The building of more facilities was strongly 
urged. For many elderly invalids, nursing 
home care would be quite as adequate as a 
bed in an expensively equipped general hos- 
pital. The case has also been put for inex- 
pensive living quarters constructed with a 
view to the disabilities of the elderly, wheth- 
er interspersed with other housing or concen- 
trated in retirement villages, and housing 
combined with custodial care. Federal 
financing of private construction under the 
FHA formula; public housing; broadening of 
the Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act to 
include the building of facilities designed 
for the aged have all been advocated. 

Comparably extensive testimony has been 
heard on the financing of the medical care: 
through including medical benefits in the So- 
cial Security Act as currently proposed in the 
Forand bill; through wider coverage under 
private plans organized either by medical as- 
sociations, insurance companies, or special 
bodies; through institutional provisions for 
group insurance by corporations, unions, ag- 
sociations, with postretirement features. 

The old-age assistance program, being a 
cooperative program in which initiative is 
taken by the State governments with the Fed- 
eral Government matching their funds un- 
der an agreed formula, varies markedly from 
State to State, with each State having its 
own standards of minimum living costs. 
The medium estimate is that a man living 
alone in rented quarters needs $89.50 a 
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month, But many State standards are de- 
porably low, and some even of the low ones 
are not met because of lack of legislative ap- 
propriations. Of the $3.251 billion annually 
spent on public assistance of all sorts in this 
country, $1.794 billion goes to the aged. 

The Advisory Council on Public Assist- 
ance, a citizens group established under the 
1958 amendment to the Social Security Act 
to advise the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, stressed in a January 1960 re- 
port that at the end of 1958 a 5.7-percent in- 
crease in assistance payments would have 
been necessary just to meet existing cost 
standards: 


Recipients’ monthly require- 





Recipients’ own income....... 50, 174, 000 
Deficiency. ........cucsa0 165, 351, 000 
Assistance payments.......... 156, 458, 000 
Get O. bon icitwicticn 8, 893, 000 


This same group declared: “The estimates 
suggest that the amount of unmet need in 


‘the old-age assistance and aid to dependent 


children pr from about half a 
billion dollars to about $1 billion.” 
EXPENDITURES FOR COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


A year ago, the final report of the Joint 
Committee on Washington Metropolitan 
Problems contained a paragraph which, with 
the simple transposition of place names, 
could serve as a description of most of the 
168 standard metropolitan areas of the coun- 
try, areas which in April 1959, contained 
approximately 57.5 percent of the American 
people: “Its population is pressing against 
the limits of such natural resources as water 
supply. Its growth outstrips the capacity of 
existing sewage disposal plants. Where 
growth is most rapid, as at the suburban 
fringe, the shortage of Government facilities 
such as schools, highways, and parks is es- 
pecially acute. With growing population has 
come territorial expansion into the metro- 
politan counties * * * and with the metro- 
politan explosion the decentralization of 
Government employment centers, retail 
trade and much other private business. The 
metropolitan expansion, coupled with funda- 
mental changes in travel habits and trans- 
portation technology, has disorganized the 
older systems of mass transportation. * * * 
In the central city forces of social change 
have been accelerated by unprecedented 
migrations of population, the disorganiza- 
tion of residential neighborhoods, shifting 
land use, and the invasion of vehicles and 
parking facilities. The congestion and decay 
of the central city, the shortages and fiscal 
plight of the peripheral suburbs, the metro- 
politan transportation dilemma, and the dis- 
sipation of our natural resources are all parts 
of the same interrelated process of urban 
growth.” . 

Some idea of the force of the pressures 
on U.S. cities is suggested by figures (and 
they already belong to the past) on the 
annual capital outlay of the five ranking 
metropolitan areas in 1950 and 1958. 








Curbside estimates of the cost of carrying 
out all the needed metropolitan improve- 
ments across the country, over the coming 
40-year period, range from $60 to $120 bil- 
lion. The looseness of this estimate is in 
great part due to the new pattern’s not hav- 
ing as yet jelled enough to make their re- 
quirements certain. For instance, shall their 
redesigned transportation systems be based 
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on rubber-borne transport, such as Los 
Angeles now has, or will aegood many cities 
retain downtown centers so vigorous and so 
cencentrated that mass transit by rail or 
subway will be needed? In Washington, 
D.C., the cost of workable mass transporta- 
tion, including rail facilities, is estimated 
at $500 million for the first step—and at 
about twice that figure for complete mod- 
ernization. Yet, if Government policy 
should continue to disperse large centers of 
public employment over a 15 to 20 mile 
radius, the density of the requirements for 
mass transport might be reduced enough for 
motor expressways with limited lanes to do 
the job adequately. . 

In most States, planning groups are like- 
wise working on the structure and cost of 
facilities that have to be mapped as requisite 
for larger-than-metropolitan areas. The 
Federal Government too is involved, usually 
on a matching-grant basis, in the solution 
of problems having interstate or national 
implications. No overall estimates exist with 
regard to anticipated costs, but budgets for 
some individual major expenditures are 
available. For instance, the 41,000 mile na- 
tional system of interstate and defense high- 
ways, of which 90 percent of the cost is 
borne by the Federal Government, and on 
which work began in 1956 and will continue 
through 1972, was estimated to require an 
expenditure of some $40 billion for comple- 
tion. On 555,000 miles of secondary roads, 
and on 219,000 further miles of 
roads, Federal funds are available to the 
States on a 50-50 matching basis. Expendi- 
tures for such projects as prevention of 
stream pollution, development of river navi- 
gation, dams, public power, recreation areas, 
many of which are also on a Federal-State 
or Federal-local basis, vary greatly from year 
to year. 

The private citizens group, Resources for 
the Future, is currently making estimates of 
the country’s position over the years to the 
end of this century, ranging from the supply 
of water to the supply of outdoor recrea- 
tional areas. Estimates made by this group 
in its forthcoming Energy in the American 


Economy, 1850-1975, shows the following. 


charges in energy requirements over 20 years. 
Advance planning is clearly mandatory if 
such quantities are to be available: 


Energy consumption, by source, 1955 and 
estimated 1975 








Bituminous coal (million tons).| 431 
Anthracite (million tons)....... 20 
Oil and NGL (million barrels). _|3, 034 


9,614 
120 


Natural gas (billion cubic feet) _. 
a ecmmeeret (billion kilowatt- 
PE nuscninmnia waguchtaddeaw 
Consumed as electricity (billion 
kilowatt-hours) ............... 





ALLOCATION OF THE GNP 


At current levels of taxation, the best rise 
in the gross national product that the 
country is likely to get will not bring in 
enough funds to do what must be done. Re- 
cent testimony before congressional commit- 
tees by informed citizens on the inadequacy 
of the present arms program has accepted 
and indeed assumed the necessity of more 
taxes. 

The growth rate of the economy is very 
relevant not only to the amount of further 
taxation that will be necessary, but to the 
amount of economic control that will be 
required. In an economy that is growing too 
slowly, strict Government allocation meas- 
ures would be required to obtain for public 
purposes an amount of the GNP adequate to 
carry necesary programs; in an economy that 
is being pushed at forced draft, as in war- 
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time, controls are necessary both to allocate 
and to put a lid on inflationary pressures. 
In the current view of many economists, a 
growth rate of between 4 and 5 percent would 
give us the additional resources which would 
ease the tax burden, and at the same time 
not generate pressures requiring the controls. 
But at a 4- to 5-percent rate, some transfer 
of resources from personal consumption 
through individual spending to resources for 
public spending—more taxes, that is—will be 
necessary if the quality of American life 
which most Americans want is going to be 
available to them and their children. It is 
a simple but central point. Until the general 
public gets the point, few politicians will 
have the courage to say: This is the price of 
progress and security—and it is the people 
who must pay the bill. Are the people in- 
capable of responding favorably to such can- 
dor? No one can know until the appeal is 
made. But it cannot be assumed in advance 
that the electorate will reject the argument 
that its current level of spending on imme- 
diate, short-term personal satisfact‘ons must 
be curtailed in the interest of the kind of 
national agenda whose main items have been 
reviewed above. 
_ The editors of the New Republic believe 
that Americans both recognize, and have a 
contempt for, a “boondoggle” when they see 
one, whether it be publicly or privately fi- 
nanced, That contempt has nowhere been 
better expressed than in the remarks of 
Robert A. Lovett, former Secretary of De- 
fense, before Senator Jackson’s Subcommit- 
tee on National Policy Machinery, Febru- 
ary 23: “I had found frills in the military 
departments objectionable in my time. I 
had in some fashion, perhaps unfairly, at- 
tributed those very largely to Government. 
But I do not think that they are, * * * 
“As I returned to civilian life * * * I 
found the most extraordinary examples of 
what seems to me to be a deterioration in 
either our national sense of proportion or 
our national sense of humor. * * * If any- 
thing else were needed in my case, I received 
for Christmas a small tool about the size in 
its grip of an electric battery used in a 
flashlight, and then it had a rod that stuck 
out and a loop on the end of it and a 
button. This was a drink stirrer, a portable 
drink stirrer. * * * That was one of three 
that I have added to my collection. I have 
two others. One is a foam rubber, elec- 
trically driven finger for use in massaging 
the gums, * * * The third * * * is a motor- 
driven, portable electric dry-cell manicure 
burr with six attachments. * * * If those 
things represent the amount of time and 
effort which I think any miniature produc- 
tion does, then I feel reasonably sure that 
there is excess engineering talent, time, and 
productive capacity to do those things 
which have a greater importance to us 
nationally.” 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES 


“As I understand an economy, its ultimate 
purpose is to produce more consumer goods, 
This is the object of everything we are work- 
ing at: to produce things for consumers.”— 
Raymond J. Saulnier, Chairman, Council of 
Economic Advisers, before the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee, January 27, 1958. 

In 1958, Americans spent about $293 billion 
on items of personal consumption. Here is 
where the money went: 


Million 
Food and tobacco................. $82, 980 
Clothing, accessories, jewelry...... 31, 459 
Personal care...... bie sabnen wn ba.piininanrip acs 4, 255 
SAINI es saidiactichitesisenilnn eathtnaursiss tp inp no esinacalisis 38, 001 
Household operation._............ ~ 41,309 
Medical care and death expenses... 17, 826 
Personal business...............-.. 16, 550 
Transportation...u o.-...s-.scscsese 33, 607 
IN i aac iniceeiteit aici sehtai li 16, 973 
Private education and research..... 3, 428 
Religious and welfare activities__._. 3,939 
Foreign travel and remittances.... 2,629 
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Individual items in the above in- 
cluded: 


Million 
Alcoholic beverages-..-..-....<-. - $9,210 
Tobacco products....--.....--.... 6,876 
Toilet articles and preparations..... 2,351 
Barbershops, beauty parlors, and 
baths..... en dipiabaionin eo mitiiniptbtien dimescaee 1,904 
New cars....... slotline <> dies hija i ton 11, 525 
Kitchen and other household ap- 
DNANCUS tine devia dee pnvics ne 4, 405 
Radio and TV receivers, records, and 
musical instruments............. 3, 098 
Nondurable toys and sport supplies... 2, 195 
Jewelry and watches .-...-....-.. « 1,937 


“The uses to which economic resources are 
directed largely determine the measure of 
national power.”—CIA Director Allen W. 
Dulles, before the Congressional Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, November 18, 1959. 





Judge John Keogh, Sr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, a true Con- 
necticut pioneer, that rare combina- 
tion of leader and humanist, Judge John 
Keogh, Sr., died a few days ago at his 
home in Norwalk. Few men have left 
as indelible a mark on their communi- 
ties as this sturdy campaigner for im- 
provements, dedicated servant of the 
courts and leader of men. For more than 
50 years, he made the law his practice, 
serving as defense counsel, city attorney. 
city court judge, and referee in bank- 
ruptcy. His approach to problems of 
those he represented before the bench 
or those upon whom he was to pass judg- 
ment was always tempered by a deep 
humanism, Many young lawyers got 
their start in his law offices; among these 
the late U.S. Senator Brien McMahon. 
Some of his many achievements are 
noted in this fitting editorial tribute 
from the Norwalk (Conn.) Hour of 
March 7, 1960, which I include under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcORD: 

Jupce JonHn Kerocn, Sr. 

The passing of Judge John Keogh, Sr., 
leaves a void in Norwalk which will be hard 
to fill. Judge Keogh had spent a lifetime in 
promoting the best interests of the com- 
munity. 

A practicing attorney for more than half 
a century, Judge Keogh devoted most of the 
spare time in his busy life in working for the 
adoption of projects for the betterment of 
the city. 

Way back in the early. 1900’s, Judge Keogh 
successfully campaigned for the replacement 
of the old wooden Washington Street Bridge 
across the Norwalk River with a concrete, 
modern structure which is still in use. 

He was serving as attorney for the old city 
of South Norwalk when the consolidation of 
the twin cities, Norwalk and South Norwalk, 
and the East Norwalk Fire District was first 
discussed. He became secretary of the com- 
mittee, favoring consolidation and he worked 
hard in a bitter campaign until consolidation 
was approved by the general assembly. 

In the law profession, Judge Keogh was 
looked upon as a lawyer’s lawyer. He was 
wise in the law, and was recognized for his 
human approach to business problems. He 





, appointed by Federal Judges Carroll 
C. Hincks and Edwin 8S. 
J was also active in securing for 





HON, VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 
Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 


issue of March 9, 1960: 
His Muscus Is ALL rv Lerrwinc 
(By Joseph Martin and Phil Santora) 


In a little more than a year, the Commu- 
nists in Cuba have gained control of the 
armed forces, have thoroughly infiltrated 
the labor movement and agriculture and 
taken over the national bank. Through the 
Ministry of Education, they have embarked 
on & program designed to brainwash the 
Children. and encourage them to tattle on 
their parents. 

So marked has been their animosity to- 
ward religion—the teaching of which has 
been ordered suspended in schools— 
that a nun recently wrote her brother in 
Miami, telling him that she and her sisters 
were secretly allowing their hair to grow 
against the day “when we may be forced 
to flee the country.” 

Who are the Reds directing this totali- 
tarian barrage? Salvador Diaz-Verson kndéws 
them better than anyone else, 

Diaz-Verson, now exiled with his family to 
Miami was in charge of the intelligence 
service under President Carlos Prio Socarras 
from 1948 to 1952. He was chief of the na- 
tional police in 1933, when he sided with 
Fulgencio Batista against the Machado 
regime. 

He has spent 32 of his 55 years as a fighter 
against communism. His records, contain- 
ing the intimate histories of more thin 250,- 
000 Reds and fellow travelers in Latin and 
South America, were confiscated by Fidel 
Castro’s Doys within 3 weeks after the revo- 
lutionists took Havana. 


GIVES THE LOWDOWN ON CUBA’S RED SETUP 


Here’s where Diaz-Verson knows about the 
Red regime. The information he supplied 
has been checked with other sources. 

Dr. Osvaldo Dorticos Torrado, currently 
president of the Cuban Republic: As a stu- 
dent at Havana, he was a leftist. He be- 
came attorney for the Communist faction in 
his native Cienfuegos and was secretary to 
Dr. Juan Marinello Vidaurreta, then presi- 
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dent of the Popular Socialist Party (the 
name for the Communist Party in Cuba). 
Diaz-Verson once had him arrested as a 
Communist. 

Raul Castro, now minister of defense: 
Unlike Fidel, he liked to write about his 
Communist activities. At the time Raul was 
studying in Prague, Czechoslovakia, some of 
his letters were intercepted by Diaz-Verson 
and made part of his official files. 

Raul has made numerous trips behind the 
Iron Curtain, visiting Moscow and spend- 
ing months in satellite countries. He is 
bitterly anti-United States and possibly the 
bloodiest member of the revolutionary 
brass, personally giving the coup de grace to 
more than 30 executed prisoners. 
PROFESSIONAL COMMIE HEADS NATIONAL BANK 


Dr. Ernesto (Che) Guevara was born in 
Argentina and has made a career of agita- 
tion in Latin and South America. He is a 
professional Communist and now heads the 
National Bank of Cuba He is close behind 
Castro in the government and is president 
of the ICEA—Cuban Institute for the Stabi- 
lization of Sugar. He is one of the leaders 
of the military forces at the Cabana Fortress 
in Havana. - 

El Che, as Guevara is known among 
Cubans, has been a fervent critic of the 
United States since he first became involved 
in Latin-American politics a dozen years ago. 
During recent speeches, he has said that 
“what the government of Eisenhower has 
done to the countries of Latin America will 
not be repeated in the case of Cuba.” 

During his last trip to Red China, El Che 
presented the policy of the Cuban govern- 
ment as one of the extreme left, assuring 
the Reds that Cuba would ultimately adopt 
a@ system similar to Tito’s in Yugoslavia. 


EL CHE IS THE HEIR TO CASTRO’S POSITION 


There are increasing reports of friction 
among the big three—Fidel, Raul, and El 
Che. A top intelligence agency observes 
that Castro, a mere child in politics as com- 
pared to the veteran Communist from the 
Argentine, is fretting over the tremendous 
power being grabbed by Che Guevara. 

Should Castro meet an untimely end, there 
is little doubt that El Che would take over 
the Cuban Government. 

Dr. Ruiz de Zarata, minister of health, is 
a well-known Communist leader who worked 
for the Reds in Cienfuegos. A few months 
ago, he publicly bragged that “there is no 
doubt that the Communists are in first place 
in Cuba.” 

Osmani Cienfuegos, minister of public 
works, is a brother of still missing Camillo 
Ciefuegos, ex-head of the army. His pres- 
ent job was given him as a sort of sop by 
Castro to offset criticism directed against 
the regime as a result of Camillo’s disap- 
pearance. Osmani was known as a leftist 
student leader at Havana. He has visited 
Prague twice and Red China to obtain 
“ideas” for his country. 

THIRD MAN IN LINE IS IMPORTANT RED 


Dr. Augusto Martinez Sanchez, minister 
of labor, was a Communist leader in the city 
of Holguin, in Oriente Province. He was 
one of the first to establish contact with the 
rebels in the Sierra Maestra and became a 
link bétween the Communist Party and the 
26th of July movement. 

Dr. Raul Roa, minister of state, was a close 
friend and confidant of Julio Antonio Mella, 
the noted international Communist, while 
a student at Havana University. Together, 
they formed the Anti-Imperialistic League 
there. He is recognized as an internation- 
ally important Communist. 

Roa is right behind El Che and Raul as a 
pretender to the Fidel Castro throne. Po- 
tentially, he is one of the most dangerous 
Reds in the Cabinet. 

Raul Cepero Bonilla, -minister of com- 
merce, is a member of the Cuban Commu- 
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nist Party and an outspoken sympathizer 
of communism. 

Armando Hart, minister of education, is 
an attorney from a highly respected Cuban 
family. His father, Enrique Hart, is still 
a judge in Cuba. Hart is married to Haidee 
Santamaria, the rabid Red who took part in 
the Moncada attack. There is little doubt 
that she influenced Armando into joining 
the Communist Party. She was a member 
and he did not join until after their mar- 
riage. 

Dr. Gustavo Aldereguia, the Cuban Ambas- 
sador to Yuguslavia, is one of the oldest 
members of the regime—63. He is officially 
known as the founder of the Communist 


* Party in Cuba. 


Silvine Sorehigui, the Ambassador to Hon- 
duras, is the author of articles against 
American “imperialism” and for many years 
has been a Communist Party member. 

Ambassador. Extraordinary Harol Gradd- 
mage is a known member of the party and 
was once a columnist for Hoy, the Red news- 
paper suppressed during the Batista regime 
but now allowed to publish. 

Throughout the island, youth brigades 
composed of youngsters in the 12 to 16-year 
category, are being organized. Their mis- 
sion is to watch their neighbors, families 
and friends for any evidence of defection. 
Cuban newspapers frequently carry items 
about persons being arrested on information 
supplied by these youngsters. 

Their reward is having their pictures pub- 
lished in Hoy and Revolucion, the two Red 
newspapers, and being called forward to 
be recognized as heroes at meetings. 

Farmers, including women, are carrying 
rifles and pistols, ostensibly to guard their 
fields against saboteurs. Actually, they have 
been placed under the jurisdiction of the 
army and can be shot for disobeying a “mili- 
tary command” if they don’t bear arms 
against the enemies of the revolution. 


RAIDERS SEIZED FILES ON 250,000 REDS 


Diaz-Verson was president of the Inter- 
American Organization of Anti-Communist 
Newspapermen, which boasted almost 900 
members in Latin and South America and 
has offices in Lima, Peru. 

On January 24, 1959, just 3 weeks after 
Castro came to power, a dozen men broke 
down the door of Diaz-Verson’s private of- 
fice at 558 G Street, in the Vedado section of 
Havana. They bound and gagged Vicente 
Blaco, 41, the watchman, and removed the 
records of Communists and supporters that 
Diaz-Verson had so painstakingly collected 
for three decades. 

Diaz-Verson said: “I publicly accused Che 
Guevara of masterminding the robbery, but 
I never got an answer. Two days later, on 
January 26, as I was leaving the offices of 
the Excelsior, where I was managing editor, 
I was confronted by Julio F. Escalona, Luis 
Mas Martin and Alfredo Guevara—all three 
well-known Reds. 

“They were all carrying tommyguns and 
they told me, ‘Listen, if you go on publishing 
accusations, it will cost you your life.’” 

Diaz-Verson appealed to a journalistic 
group to which he belonged—the National 
Guild of Newspapermen—and they asked the 
government on January 29 to give them guar- 
antees that Diaz-Verson would not be mo- 
lested. The request was refused and the next 
evening Diaz-Verson left by boat for Key 
West. 

FAMILY FOLLOWED HIM INTO FLORIDA EXILE 

His wife, Metodia, 38, two daughters, Sil- 
via, 10, and Lourdes, 6, as well as Salvador 
Jr., 8, joined him 2 weeks later. 

“Everyone tends to excuse Fidel Castro as a 
sort of impish boy on the grounds that pres- 
sure is being put on him from Red members 
of his regime,” says Diaz-Verson. “Granted, 


some pressure is on him—but a great deal 
of what goes on is attributable to Fidel alone. 
He is a product of his background.” 
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Preceding articles in this series have de- 
scribed what Fidel was like at Havana Uni- 
versity, his peculiar behavior during the 
Moncada raid, his alliance with Spanish 
Communist Alberto Bayo in Mexico, and the 
invasion of Oriente, as well as the Bogota 
incident. 

His hatred for the United States dates from 
before those incidents. His father, Angel, 
fought against the United States during the 
Spanish-American War and there is no doubt 
his sons inherited his dislike for this country. 

Don Angel became a sort of feudal lord in 
Cueto, a small town in Oriente. He ran a 
large sugar plantation and was the owner of 
a@ good-sized department store. He was 
known as a sharp trader. 

He insisted on doing business in cash so 
that, salesmen later charged, he could send 
his hired hands to rob the visiting drummers 
as they left Cueto. 

Fidel grew up, then, as the son of a feudal 
landlord. Later, he was sent to Belan, a 
Jesuit school, for primary education. He 
grew up fast—with many of his father’s less 
admirable habits ingrained in him. 

When Don Angel died, he left his estate to 
the boys and to his second wife, the woman 
who had been a servant in his household. 
Ramon Castro bought out Fidel’s share—and 
must have been somewhat astonished when 
Fidel later issued a grandiose statement, as- 
serting that “his” farm was being tossed in- 
to the agrarian reform kitty. It wasn’t his 
to toss. 

Mama Castro, on the other hand, armed 
herself with a shotgun and threatened to 
shoot anyone who set foot on her land. 

While still a freshman at Havana, Fidel 
tried to organize a confederation of all 
schools—universities and high schools. The 
planned organization would have had more 
than 100,000 members and would have given 
him tremendous power—enough to over- 
throw any regime. 

The plan fell through, and Castro was 
forced to wait for the power he coveted. 


RAUL LAID LOW AND STUDIED MARX 


During those years, little was heard of 
brother Raul, who rather quietly set about 
learning his Marxist doctrines. 

As brothers, they differ in that Raul is a 
blind instrument and happy to be that. He 
is a perfectly disciplined Red agent, like Che 
Guevara. 

Fidel is a Marxist because his philosophy 
employs any means to justify the end he 
has in sight. He firmly believes that he is 
using his fellow Communists. In reality, 
they are using him. 

On one occasion, while still in the moun- 
tains, he was asked to renounce the Reds 
who were helping him. The request was 
made by the Catholic Church. 

Fidel refused, saying that he needed Red 
backing to win. It wasn’t until he took over 
that the prelates who had been in touch 
with him realized that Fidel wasn’t just 
playing ball with the Communists, that he 
was really one of them. 

The Reverend Ramon O’Farrill, one of 
those who originally helped Fidel and the 
revolutionary movement, said, raising his 
right hand in a solemn oath: “On my honor 
as a priest, Fidel Castro is a Communist.” 





Is the FCC Becoming a Captive Agency? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L, EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, our s0- 
called independent regulatory agencies 
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should. not become captive agencies of 
the industries they are supposed to reg- 
ulate in the public interest. One of these 
commissions—the FCC—has been very 
much in the news recently and, regret~ 
fully, the news has been most unfavor- 
able. Chairman John C. Doerfer of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
after repeatedly denying to the press 
that he had accepted extensive hospi- 
tality from the owner of a large chain 
of radio and television stations, admitted 
before a congressional investigating 
committee that he did indeed accept this 
hospitality. 

He then tried to brush off his 6 nights 
aboard a broadcaster’s luxury yacht and 
his plane trip on his host’s private plane 
to and from Florida as just a social en- 
gagement, It is unfortunate that the 
Chairman of a great agency, created to 
regulate an important industry in the 
public interest, would allow this Com- 
mission to become a captive agency of 
the industry to be regulated. 

Conservative newspapers are calling 
for Mr. Doerfer’s resignation and have 
pointed out that his actions make “his 
own position, as Chairman, untenable.” 

The lead editorial in the March 7, 
1960, edition of the Nashville Banner 
states that Mr. Doerfer “has painted 
himself into a corner from which there 
is no possibility of graceful exit.” 

An editorial of the same date in the 
Washington Evening Star says that the 
Chairman “has been less than impres- 
sive or persuasive in defending his ac- 
ceptance of George B. Storer’s hospital- 
ity.” 

Mr. Speaker, these editorials speak for 
themselves and under unanimous con- 
sent I include them in the Appendix of 
the REcorp: 

[From the Nashville Banner] 
AN UNTENABLE POSITION: FCC HEAD DOERFER 
Paints HIMSELF INTO CORNER 

In accepting the hospitality of an owner of 
a radio-television chain, Federal Communi- 
cations Commission Chairman John C. Doer- 
fer has painted himself into a corner from 
which there is no possibility of graceful exit. 
All the explanations he has advanced cannot 
alter the fact that he has stultified the work 
of his agency, regardless of his assurances 
that the whole business thus disclosed was 
open and above-board. 

There cannot be a set of double-stand- 
ards—one to fit the industry supervised and 
administered by the public official or officials 
in the case, and the other to fit the admin- 
istrators. 

The FCC, in addition to awarding of fre- 
quencies and/or channels, is charged with 
policing the radio-television industry. This 
responsibility includes investigation into 
charges that certain radio diskjockeys have 
accepted payola for plugging phonograph 
records. ‘ 

Mr. Doerfer has told a congressional sub- 
committee that his 6-day visit aboard a 
yacht owned by radio-TV magnate George B. 
Storer was just a “social engagement.” He 
added that his “conscience is clear.” 

Both Mr. Doerfer’s and Mr. Storer’s motives 
may well have been beyond reproach. To 
date there has been no evidence that Mr. 
Doerfer granted any official favors or Mr. 
Storer sought any, but in the light of the 
payola revelations both are guilty of indis- 
cretion. 

Mr. Doerfer’s injudicious acts places the 
Commission in a compromising position and 
makes his own position—as Chairman—un- 
tenable. 
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{From the Washington Evening Star] 
Mr. Dorerrer’s BLIND Spor 
To put it mildly, Chairman John C. Doer- 
fer of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has been less than impressive or 


persuasive in defending his acceptance of' 


George B. Storer’s hospitality. 

The hospitality has taken the form of a 
vacation-bound ride on Mr. Storer’s private 
plane, plus several days of pleasant living 
on his yacht in Florida. True, since the 
two men have been friendly for some years 
past, there certainly is nothing objection- 
able about this per se, but Mr, Storer—a 
respected businessman—happens to be the 
owner of 12 radio and television stations 
subject to the FCC’s regulations. 

Accordingly as head of the FCC, Mr. Doer- 
fer seems to us to have shown exceedingly 
poor judgment, a blind spot, in socializing 
as he has with Mr. Storer, from whom he 
accepted similar hospitality in 1958. Al- 
though nothing in the law debars him from 
such camaraderie, he occupies a position in 
which a sense of the fitness of things ought 
to make him feel that he should maintain 
an arm’s-length relationship—aloof and re- 
served, not intimate—with all broadcasters 
and telecasters who must do business from 
time to time with the Commission he heads 
as @ sort of policeman patrolling the Na- 
tion’s airways. 

Mr. Doerfer apparently thinks otherwise. 
At any rate, in his appearance before the 
House subcommittee investigating the radio- 
TV field, he has declared, “My conscience is 
perfectly clear.” And he has gone on to 
suggest that he feels free to hobnob with 
men like Mr. Storer as long as he regards 
them as friends and they have no business 
pending before his Commission. 

This strikes us as a viewpoint betraying 
a certain obtuseness to the proprieties, a 
certain insensitivity that ill becomes any- 
body occupying a public office as important 
as the chairmanship of the FCC, 





Castro’s Sugar 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
tribute to the broad vision and wisdom 
of our great majority leader, the Hon- 
orable JoHN W. McCormack, that a 
newspaper of his home city, the Boston 
American, carried in its issue of Thurs- 
day, March 3, 1960, a leading editorial 
commending the majority leader’s sup- 
port. of the proposal that the United 
States buy more sugar from the Philip- 
pines and less from. Castro’s Cuba. The 
editorial endorses Congressman Mc- 
CORMACK’s argument in which he points 
out that long ago under the provisions 
of the Sugar Act the Philippine quota 
was cut by a change to a fixed tonnage 
allotment. The editorial might well 
have reported further that Congressman 
McCormack has pointed out to us also 
that upon the revision of the Sugar Act 
in 1956. the Philippines alone of all for- 
eign suppliers did not receive an increase 
in quota and that the President in sign- 
ing the Sugar Act revision into law held 
out the promise that at the further re- 
vision of the law, which is before this 
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Congress, consideration would be given 
to an increase for the Philippines. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the editorial from the 
Boston American entitled “Castro’s 
Sugar” appearing in the issue of March 
3, 1960: 

CasTro’s Sucar 

Congressman JoHNn W. McCormack wants 
the United States to buy more sugar from 
the Philippines, less from Castro’s Cuba. 
We commend him for his i 

The Philippines are our ally, as the House 
majority leader points out, while the best 
that can be said of Castro’s Cuba is that it’s 


. playing footsies with native and Russian 
Comm 


unists. Yet we buy Cuban sugar at an 
above-market bonus price. ; 

There’s more to C McCorMAcK’s 
argument. He points out that long ago, in 
1948, under provisions of the Sugar Act, the 
Philippines quota of sugar export to the 
United States was cut by about 3 percent 
by a change to fixed tonnage allotment. Up 
to that time the Philippines supplied a per- 
centage of U.S. consumption rather than a 
fixed amount. Loss to the Philippine sup- 
pliers was gain to the Cubans. And the 
time has come to change this procedure. . 

A big country like ours cannot permit 
itself to be provoked into hasty and exces- 
sive retaliation against a small country like 
Cuba, and for this reason the administra- 
tion has seemed irritatingly slow to many 
Americans in dealing with the open hostility 
of Castro’s government. 

But it is more than time that the turn- 
the-other-cheek attitude be ended. It is 
time for a firm assertion of our rights and 


dignity. 

Under the present arrangement, as William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., pointed out in “Edi- 
tor’s Report” in the Sunday Advertiser, 
Cuba gets a fixed quota of 96 percent of the 
difference between the estimated yearly basis 
needs of the United States and the fixed 
domestic and Philippines quota. The re- 
maining 4 percent is allocated to other 


. countries. 


The 96 percent favor to Cuba would be 
questionable under any circumstances. 

It is an economic absurdity in view of 
Castro’s recent sugar-barter deal with 
Russia, his confiscation of American prop- 
erty, and the needs of other Latin American 
sugar-producing nations (such as Peru, 
Mexico, and Brazil) that are our friends. 

A bill has been introduced in the House 
by Representative Vicror L. AnFruso, New 
York Democrat, that would cut Cuba’s quota 
by the amount it will export to Russia—1l 
million tons a year—and transfer it to other 
Latin American nations. A similar bill is 
sponsored in the Senate by Senator Barry 
Gotpwater, Arizona Republican. 

Not to be sugary about it, this bipartisan 
recognition of buying from our friends makes 
@ great deal of sense. It ought to have ad- 
ministration backigg and it ought to be en- 
acted into law. 





The Late Honorable Malcolm C. Tarver 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 
Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WuIrTen]. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to serve with Judge Tarver 
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in a very close relationship in our work 
herein the Congress. When I first went 
on the Subcommittee on Agricultural Ap- 


In the service that I have 
had in the Congress I have never known 
a brighter mind, a more energetic mem- 
ory, @ more tenacious worker for what 
he believed to be right. 

We have had many outstanding Mem- 
bers of Congress in the years that I have 
been here, but Judge Tarver was one of 


. those outstanding Members who set a 


fine example for the membership, one 
whom the Members could emulate, and 
one from whom practically any Member 
could learn. 

His contributions through his own 
work and in his service in the Congress 
were outstanding. The effect he has 
ihad on Members who have served since 
then Has been such as to add to the 
benefits he brought to the American 
Nation. 

We hate tosee him go. We extend our 
deepest sympathy to his loved ones who 
can take to themselves the comfort that 
he lived a full life and contributed his 
share during his days here through 
works that will redound to the benefit 
of all of us in the future. 





Hon. Herbert R. O’Conor 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, Maryland 
sorrows at the passing of Herbert R. 
O’Conor. We all knew he had not been 
feeling well since an unfortunate train 
accident. Still, his sudden death at the 
age of 63 brought shock, deep sorrow, and 





‘@ sense of great personal loss to the 


people throughout the State who have 
long made plain their affection for him. 
Our love and sympathy go out to Mrs. 
O’Conor and the members of his family 
in the loss of a devoted husband and 
father. 

Herbert O’Conor was a man of out- 
standing legal ability and a dedicated 
public servant. I conceived an admira- 
tion for him early in pelitical life. I felt 
the utmost confidence in his honesty, his 
leadership and outlook. I had a personal 
regard and affection for him which can- 
not be expressed adequately in words 
here today. As a former colleague, I 
have often been associated with him 
fighting for causes dear to his heart and 
to mine. The grief I felt at the news of 
his death summoned to my mind that I 
had not only lost a close friend but one 
with whom I shared the same philos- 
ophy of government. 

Personal liberty and private enter- 
prise were two of the prime factors 
which Herbert O’Conor believed we must 
protect if our country is not to follow a 
socialistic pattern. He bélieved this 
with all his heart and these factors mo- 
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tivated his actions in behalf of the peo- 
ple of his State and the Nation. In his 
long years of active and influential pub- 
lic service he pursued a single-minded 
policy—to guard and maintain our free 
way of life. He fought effectively for 
those freedoms which he felt have been 
our protection under the Constitution 
and which have made America the lead- 
ing Nation of the world. He will long 
be remembered for these prinicples and 
for his leadership in the fight against 
subversive elements. Even after retir- 
ing from the Senate, he continued this 
fight and endeared himself in the hearts 
of the people of Maryland. 

Herbert O’Conor was a devout Catho- 
lic and lived his faith. He has been 
referred to—and rightly so—as Mary- 
land’s best-known Catholic layman. He 
was a most able past chairman of the 
lay committees directing the Catholic 
charities appeal. 

As Attorney General, Governor, and 
U.S. Senator, he rendered the citizens of 
his State and the Nation an invaluable 
service. Particularly, he distinguished 
himself locally and nationally as chair- 
man of the Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee and as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee. 

An inspired leader, eloquent speaker 
and an articulate writer, Herbert 
O’Conor had personal integrity, profes- 
sional competence and sound judgment 
that commanded the highest respect in 
the U.S. Senate. He was the natural 
choice of that body to direct the activi- 
ties being carried on by the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee and the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 
History will honor him for the brilliant 
and outstanding work he accomplished 
as chairman of these two highly im- 
portant committees in their fight 
against the enemies of democracy. His 
devoted work in this field and his unre- 
lenting fight against communism made 
him an invaluablé contributor to the 
preservation of our American way of 
life. 





Inside the Policy Racket 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM 





C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Post magazine of March 
8, 1960: 

INSIDE THE Poticy RACKET—ARTICLE VIII 
(By Ted Poston, with Alfred Hendricks, 
Irving Liberman and Richard Montague) 

The multimillion-dollar shakedown racket 
which crooked cops operate for the protec- 
tion of the numbers game is a major source 
of low morale in the police department. 

As one authoritative source pointed out 
early in this newspaper’s inquiry into the 
racket: 

. “How would you expect an police- 
man to feel about his job when he knows 
a fellow cop is knocking down three or four 
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times his basic salary by being on the pad 
(the approved list of protected policy spots) ? 

“Take two chaps who come out of the 
police academy together. One, say, winds 
up on the Juvenile Aid Bureau. The other 
goes on a vice squad. 

“The first may buckle down and do his 
best to perform his duties. He may even 
apply himself and earn promotion. But 
even if he makes sergeant or lieutenant and 
remains honest, he can’t hope to approach 
the income of his fellow graduate who made 
the vice squad, even if that guy remains a 
plainclothesman. 

“How long do you expect a man to re- 
main honest under those circumstances?” 

The Post investigation indicated that 
many policemen are forced to join the 
racket or be branded “finks” or “shooflys” by 
their grafting colleagues. 

‘Take the experience of a sergeant who was 
transferred from a Bronx precinct to 
Harlem. 

“This man had no connection with Sammy 
Schlitz’ Bronx policy empire or with any of 
the other rackets in that borough,” a Post 
source recalled. “So he immediately fell 
under suspicion when he was sent to the 
Harlem station. 

“For the first week of his new duties in 
Harlem everybody gave him a wide berth. 
Then one day when he reported to work and 
opened his locker an unmarked white en- 
velope fluttered to the floor. He opened it 
and pulled out a crisp $100 bill. 

“Flabbergasted, he turned around to see 
everybody watching him intently. He asked 
if anyone had accidentally put the envelope 
in his locker. No one said anything, They 
just sat there watching him. 

“Finally, when he went through the 
station house seeking the bill’s owner, a 
lieutenant snapped at him: 

“‘Aw, put that money in your pocket and 
shut your yap. What the hell are you trying 
to pose as? A fink from the commissioner’s 
office?” 

One story widely known in the police de- 
partment illustrates how law enforcement 
and discipline can actually break down when 
thieves fall out and the cops can’t call the 
cops. 

The story involves a plainclothes woman 
who was assigned to a geographic subdivision 
of a borough where vice squad cops were 
receiving an estimated $300 a spot monthly 
from every “protected” policy location in 
the area. 

DOUBLE SHARE 

The woman, married to-a policeman, im- 
mediately made guarded inquiries about the 
pad, and her “share,” from her fellow offi- 
cers in her new assignment. 

She was assured that nothing like the pad 
existed and that there were no “shares” for 
anyone from the policy racket. But as the 
wife of a policeman she was not satisfied. 

“If they think they’re going to build a 
bridge over my nose,” she told a veteran 
policy figure, “they’ve got- another think 
coming, I’m going to get mine and I’ll get 
it straight.” 

Armed with her badge, her service re- 
volver and a quiet determination, the plain- 
clothes woman began systematic visits to 
every grocery, tailor shop, bar or other pro- 
tected “spot” in the area. And in each 
place, she stated her case bluntly. 

“They tell me you're not on the pad,” she 
said quietly, “but I know better. Now if 
you don’t want all hell to break loose where 
you are concerned, you are going to take care 
of me, and my husband too. And if you 
think I’m jiving, just try me.” 

The East Harlem Syndicate, which now 
controls most of the numbers spots in the 
area, was not as firmly established in its re- 
lationships with the cops then as it is now. 
So consternation flourished. 

A man who followed the case closely told 
the Post the eventual outcome. 
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“She buffaloed them all,” he said: ‘While 
her superiors and squad members were try- 
ing to figure out some way to cut her into 
the actual pad, which they had denied 
existed, she scared the spot operators 60 
badly that they had to set up an individual 
pad for her. And she made them double the 
‘share’ to include her husband, although 
he had never worked on policy or gambling. 

“They got her money together weekly— 
not monthly as is the usual practice—and 
they turned it over to the owner of a night 
club where she picked it up reguiarly.” 

The case of the persevering plainclothes 
woman might have had a happy ending for 
her, except for one thing— 

“She just couldn’t stand prosperity,” 
another source recalled. “She’d come into 
the night club to collect her pad, and then 
she’d have to run-’em-around-the-bar for 
everybody. In the process, she became very 
buddy-buddy with some”pretty tough char- 
acters. 

“One night she came into the club with 
(a prominent Washington policy baron) and 
her old man was in there waiting for her 
to collect and give him his taste. One thing 
led to another and she got mad and raised 
so much hell that the owner had to call 
the cops. They came and got her but they 
didn’t take her to the station house.” 

The woman was taken around the corner 
to an empty hallway and held there until a 
higher police official arrived. Almost sober 
by then, the policewoman reportedly told this 
Official: 

“Go on and book me. Or bring me up on 
charges. And I'll blow the whistle on the 
whole pad.” 

OFF THE PAD 

The next day she was back at her post as 
if nothing had happened. 

But the story didn’t end there. 

Estranged from her husband, the woman 
cop established a liaison with a well-known 
confidence man who was working out a sys- 
tem to fleece the single action operators 
(small policy bankers who pay 8 to 1 on any 
of the three digits composing the day’s official 
number, or 60 to 1 on “bolita” or combina- 
tion of two of the three digits). 

With the lush graft collected from her 


individual pad—she still collected for her . 


husband, too, but had cut him out of the 
take—she helped buy a garage and filling 
station for her new love, plus extensive elec- 
tronic equipment for the swindle he had 
devised. 

The swindler planned to use the short-wave 
equipment to have a confederate flash him 
the first number after the third race totals 
at Hialeah, so that he could make last-min- 
ute sure bets on it with unsuspecting single 
action bankers. 

The police got wind of the scheme, how- 
ever, and tapped the swindler’s phones. 
While seeking evidence against him, they 
heard many a torrid conversation between 
him and his plainclothes mistress. 

Police raided the filling station and the 
swindler’s home and confiscated the elec- 
tronics equipment. Papers seized in the raid 
also established the policewoman as coowner 
of the filling station. 

The swindler, since deceased, was arrested, 
And the plainclothes woman was called in 
for an all-night session of questioning. 
Again, she played the old record: 

“You book me and I'll blow the top off the 
whole police department,” she said. “You 
push me in a corner, and I'll tell the whole 
world who gets what, when, and how much.” 

They didn’t book her. 

But she didn’t get off scot free this time. 
She was assigned to desk duty and paper- 
work, automatically cutting off her personal 
pad. 

This woman’s extraordinary feat was du- 
plicated on a smaller scale in another area 
in another case unearthed by the Post in- 
vestigation. 
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There a Negro plainclothesman was as- 
signed to a morals unit, one of two 
Negroes “integrated” into the all-white out- 
fit. In this case, the old hands couldn't 
deny the existence of the pad but the new 
men were told that only five “spots” were 
on it. : 

HE GOT HIS 

The cop didn’t believe it, of course. One 
by one, he proceeded to “knock over” pro- 
tected policy spots in the area, while nab- 
bing an occasional bookmaker on the side. 
In almost every case, the man arrested 
would complain: 

“What're you trying to do? I’m on the 


And the cop would retort: “Whose pad? 
You ain’t on mine. Nobody told me any- 
thing about you.” 

The retired numbers banker who told the 
Post this story chuckled at the recollection: 

“That guy raised so much hell like that 
that before 3 months had passed they had 
to put him on the full pad for the squad. 
But they never forgave him, and a year or 
so later they busted him down to a foot cop 
in uniform. Which meant, of course, that 
he could never make plainclothes again. 

“But the last time I saw him, he wasn’t 
too unhappy, even though he was still 
pounding a beat. 

“*T got mine,’ he told me, ‘I’m ‘just wait- 
ing to pack it in (retire).’” 

Post reporters uncovered similar cases 
during their 2-month investigation. One 
Harlem cynic summed it up neatly: 

“When thieves fall out—in the police de- 
partment—it doesn’t necessarily follow that 
honest men will get their due.” 





James A. Adams, Late Dean of Wyoming 


Seminary Preparatory School, King- 
ston, Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following news. story 
and an editorial from the Wilkes-Barre 
Record of Monday, March 7, 1960, as 
well as an editorial from the Wilkes- 
Barre Times Leader Evening News of 
the same date, that announce and com- 
ment upon the passing of the late dean 
of Wyoming Seminary Preparatory 
School, James A. Adams, who retired 
last year after serving for 23 years as 
dean of that institution and a total of 
39 years as a member of the faculty. It 
was with deep regret that I learned of 
the death of Dean Adams as he was truly 
an outstanding educator and a fine gen- 
tleman. I know the graduates of Wyo- 
ming Seminary will be equally distressed 


to learn of his passing. It is said that 


the true measure of a teacher and edu- 
cator is the mark made in later life by 
the students who passed through his 


classroom and were the recipients of his - 


counseling. Using this as a yardstick 
and guideline, Dean Adams was emi- 
nently successful because many of his 
former students later became the lead- 
ers in the arts and professions, in busi- 


a —_ Stecadebneceeeeetrereeentee eae cease ee 


important 
The field of education has indeed lost 
an outstanding member and the district 
whih I repeepent lean laet & Anne attndic 

The news story and editorial follow: 

FongERAL SERVICES FoR Epucator or 45 YEars 
To Bs Hetp Topay at 3 IN HOLL Ywoon, Fa, 
James Abram Adams, dean of Wyoming 
from 1936 until his retirement June 
30, 1959, and a member of the faculty of that 
institution 39 years, died Friday night at his 
winter home in Hollywood, Fla. Word of his 
death was received locally by Dean J. Theo- 

dore Hughes. 

Funeral services will be held today at 3 
p.m. from a funeral home in Hollywood. 
Body will be flown to Bradford, Vt., for burial 
Thursday. 

Mrs. Adams, wife of the deceased, and a 
nephew, Melvin Estey, and his wife will 
attend the burial services Thursday. Mrs. 
Adams then will return to her apartment in 
Wyoming. 

One of the most popular administrators in 
the 116-year history of Wyoming Seminary, 
Dean Adams was an outstanding educator, 
devoting 45 years to the field of education. 

A native of Orono, Maine, he was the son of 
hardy Scots-Irish parents and in spite of 
almost 40 residence in Pennsylvania, 


of speech which reflected his New England 
. Following graduation from the 
public schools of Orono, Dean Adams entered 
the University of, Maine from which he re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of science in 
mathematics in 1915. 
In the years preceding participation of the 
United States in World War I, he served as 


matics at the 


A member. of Wilkes-Barre Rotary Club 
and Wyoming Valley Torch Club, both of 





buildings the dean had seen rise on the 


of Wilkes-Barre Dinner Club, 


Surviving in addition to his wife are a 
brother, George, Glens Falls, N.Y.; brother- 
in-law, Clarence Estey, Warwick, R.I.; niece, 
Phyllis Estey Philbrick, Warwick, and a 
nephew, Melvin. 


JaMes A. ADAMS 


After less than a year of retirement, James 
A. Adams, dean of Wyoming Seminary from 
to and well into 1959, has passed away. 
His retirement last July, afer 39 years as a 
member, caused profound regret and 
led many expressions of appreciation of 
his high worth as an educator. 

Woven into the character of Wyoming 


ct 


enabled him to give service of the highest 
order. 

It was with good reason personally that he 
was proud of the fact that as enrollment at 
the seminary climbed steadily upward, 
academic standards remained high. It was 
readily attested by associates that in no 
small part this maintenance of quality was 
due to the example he set and to his ad- 
ministration of the curriculum. 

His good influence is a continuing force in 
the life of this community and in other 
places where seminary graduates are found, 
@ circumstance enhanced by the parade of 
more than 5,000 students who passed through 
the seminary during his tenure as dean. 


Dean ADAMS 


As a public-spirited citizen and dedicated 
member of the faculty of Wyoming Seminary 
for 39 years, 28 in the capacity of dean, 
James Abrams Adams, who retired last July 
and died in Florid& over the week-end, made 
a considerable contribution to the better- 
ment of this community as well as to the 
cause of education. 

When he came here after the First World 
War, it was in the quest of experience at 
the onset of his career. He intended to stay 
for 2 years, but so impressed was he with 
Dr. L. L. Sprague, se 's venerable pres- 
ident, that he decided to cast his lot with 
Wyoming Valley and devote his time and 
talents to the west side institution. It was 
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a@ decision neither he nor the community had 
any occasion to regret, for be found satisfac- 
tion in his work and. greater Wilkes-Barre 
was delighted to acquire the services of an 
educator of his caliber permanently. 

Moer than 5,000 students, many of them 
prominent in public life today, came under 
his jurisdiction. The list includes such 
familiar figures as Justice Benjamin R. Jones 
of the State Supreme Court, Judge Paul R. 
Selecky of the Orphans Court of Luzerne 
County, General Elwood Quesada, Dr. Charles 
N. Burns, Dr. Jacob Hyman, Dr. Eric Faigle, 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts at Syra- 


cuse University, Dr. Joseph Donchess, chief 


surgeon for the United States Steel Corp. 
Hospital at Gary, Ind., and Dr. Ralph Decker, 
former president of Wyoming Seminary. 

Throughout life, Dean Adams retained the 
character of his New England forebears. His 
zeal and enthusiasm were matched by his 
integrity and ability. He was an able ad- 
ministrator as well as an outstanding teacher. 
His only master was duty. He was an under- 
standing friend, as well as mentor, to his 
charges, winning their confidence and com- 
manding their respect. A warm personality 
was not the least of his assets. 

Dean Adams believed in the youth of Amer- 
ica and his boys and girls at Wyoming Semi- 
nary fully justified that confidence. They 
never let him down. 





Department of Justice Announces In- 
dictment of Electric Manufacturers 
Charging Conspiracy of Price Fixing, 
Rigged Bidding, and Contract Alloca- 
tions—Raising Costs of Federal Power 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. EVINS: Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Attorney General of the United States 
announced that a Federal Grand Jury 
has returned three indictments against 
several manufacturers of heavy electrical 
equipment, charging them with viola- 
tions of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
These indictments describe the extraor- 
dinary means taken and methods used 
by these companies to monopolize and 
to divide among themselves the business 
of supplying electrical equipment to 
utilities purchased by the Government; 
namely, the U.S. Corps of Engineers, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the U.S. Air Force, the Navy, 
and the General Services Administration. 
These indictments of conspiracy to raise 
prices and allocate sales also suggest why 
the cost of Federal power projects has 
been increasing in recent years. 

Mr. Speaker, we hear many complaints 
about the increase in the size of the 
national budget and we are daily ex- 
horted to effect economies in Govern- 
ment operations. The American people 
have evezy right to be disturbed by the 
revelations that Federal agencies have 
been forced to pay excessive prices be- 
cause of the price rigging and competi- 
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tion-destroying tactics described in these 
indictments—an old fashioned conspir- 
acy of around-the-clock contract alloca- 
tions. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the news 
release of the Department of Justice of 
February 16 about these indictments. 
The news release follows: . 

Attorney General William P, Rogers an- 
nounced today that a Federal grand jury 
sitting in Philadelphia’ returned three in- 
dictments charging General Electric Co., 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Co., Federal Pacific Electric Co., and 18 in- 
dividuals from these companies, with viola- 
tions of the Sherman Antitrust Act in con- 
nection with the sale and distribution of 
various heavy electrical products. 

The indictments returned today involved 
(1) power switchgear assemblies, (2) of] and 
air circuit breakers, and (3) low-voltage 
power circuit breakers—all are used in the 
generation, conversion, transmission and dis- 
tribution of electric energy. These products 
are sold to various Federal, State and local 
governmental agencies throughout the 
United States as well as to electric utility 
companies and private concerns. Industry 
sales of these products, covered by the in- 
dictments, mount up to $209 million each 
year. 

Named as defendants in the power switch- 
gear indictment were: 

General Electric Co., New York, N-Y.; and 
George E. Burens, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, switchgear and control divi- 
sion; Lewis J. Burger, general manager, 
switchgear and control division; Clarence E. 
Burke, general manager, high voltage switch- 
gear department; N. F. Hentschel, general 
manager, medium voltage switchgear de- 
partment; Frank E. Stehlik, general man- 
ager, low voltage switchgear department; 
G. R. Fink, product sales manager, medium 
voltage switchgear department; and Houston 
Jones, manager, draw-out and load center 
sales subsection, low voltage switchgear de- 
partment. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; and Landon Fuller, assistant general 
manager, East Pittsburgh division; J. T. 
Thompson, sales manager, assembled switch- 
gear and devices department; and A. W. 
Payne, sales manager, assembled switchgear 
and unit equipment section, assembled 
switchgear and devices department. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., West 
Allis, Wisc.; and L. W. Long, assistant gen- 
eral manager,. power equipment division; 
David W. Webb, manager, switchgear de- 
partment, power equipment division; and 
Frank M. Nolan, manager of sales, switch- 
gear assemblies and unit substations, power 
equipment division. 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

Federal Pacific Electric Co., Newark, N.J. 

This indictment charged that at least as 
early as 1956 the defendants conspired “(a) 
to fix and maintain prices, terms, and con- 
ditions for the sale of power switchgear as- 
semblies; (b) to allocate among themselves 
the business of supplying power switchgear 
assemblies ‘to Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernmental agencies; (c) to submit noncom- 
petitive, collusive, and rigged bids for sup- 
Plying power switchgear assemblies to elec- 
tric utility companies, Federal, State, and 
local governmental agencies, private indus- 
trial corporations and contractors through- 
out the United States; (d) to refrain from 
selling certain types of power switchgear as- 
semblies or components thereof to other 
manufacturers of electrical equipment; and 
(e) to raise the prices of certain types of 
components purchased by nondefendant 
manufacturers of electrical equipment for 
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use by them in power switchgear assemblies 
to be sold in competition with defendan* 
manufacturers, so as to eliminate and sup- 
press competition from them.” 

The second indictment relating to oil and 
air circuit breakers named as defendants the 
following: 

General Electric Co., New York, N.Y.; and 
Clarence E. Burke, general manager, High 
Voltage Switchgear Department; Royce C. 
Crawford, manager-marketing, High Voltage 
Switchgear Department; and William H. 
Schiek, manager, Power Circuit Breaker 
Sales, High Voltage Switchgear Department. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa; and J. W. Stirling, manager, Power 
Circuit Breaker Department. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., West 
Allis, Wis.; and L. W. Long, assistant gen- 
eral manager, Power Equipment Division. 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Federal Pacific Electric Co., Newark, N.J. 

This indictment charged that at least as 
early as 1951, the defendants conspired “(a) 
to fix and maintain prices, terms, and con- 
ditions for the sale of circuit breakers; (b) 
to allocate among themselves the business of 
supplying circuit breakers to Federal, State, 
and local governmental agencies; (c) to 
submit noncompetitive, collusive, and rigged 
bids for supplying circuit breakers to Fed- 
eral, State, and local governmental agencies; 
and (d) to submit noncompetitive, collusive, 
and rigged price quotations for supplying 
circuit breakers to electric utility com- 
panies.” 

The third indictment concerning low- 
voltage power circuit breakers named the 
following as defendants: 

General Electric Co., New York, N.Y.; and 
Prank E. Stehlik, general manager, low~volt- 
age switchgear department; and R. W. Ayres, 
dr., manager, air circuit breaker, fuse and 
accessory sales subsection, low-voltage 
switchgear department. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; and J. T. Thompson, sales manager, as- 
sembled switchgear and devices department; 
and W. T. Pyle, sales manager, switchgear 
devices section, assembled switchgear and 
devices department; and I-T-E Circuit 
Breaker Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

According to this indictment, the defend- 
ants, at least as early as 1956, conspired “‘to 
fix and maintain prices, terms, and con- 
ditions for the sale of low-voltage power 
circuit breakers.” 

The indictment, for one example, relating 
to power switchgear sets forth the various 
actions taken by the defendants to carry out 
the alleged conspiracy. In addition to 
various meetings held throughout the coun- 
try to discuss prices, the indictment charges 
that defendants met on at least 35 occasions 
from November 1958 to October 1959 to allo- 
cate bids to governmental agencies so as to 
provide each manufacturer with an open 
upon percentage of the sealed-bid market, as 
follows: General Electric, 39 percent; West- 
inghouse, 35 percent; I-T-E Circuit Breaker, 
11 percent; Allis-Chalmers, 8 percent; and 
Federal Pacific, 7 percent. At these meet- 
ings, according to the indictment, the de- 
fendants “would then discuss particular fy- 
ture bid invitations and designate which 
manufacturer should submit the lowest bid 
therefor, the amount of such bid, and the 
amount of the bid to be submitted by 
others.” With respect to bids to public util- 
ities and other purchasers, the indictment 
charged that defendants used a formula, des- 
ignated as “phase of the moon,” under which 
“through cyclic rotating positioning inherent 
in the formula, one defendant manufacturer 
would quote the low price, others would 
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quote intermediate prices, and another 
would quote the high price,” and “these 
positions would be periodically rotated 
among the manufacturers. 

Similar allocation methods were employed 
with respect to oil and air circuit breakers, 
according to that indictment. In addition 
to price-fixing meetings, the indictment 
charges that defendants in this case met on 
at least nine occasions between December 
1958 and September 1959 to allocate bids to 
governmental agencies according to the fol- 
lowing percentage shares agreed upon: Gen- 
eral Electric, 40.3 percent; Westinghouse, 
31.3, percent; Federal Pacific, 15.6 percent; 
Allis-Chalmers, 8.8 percent; and I-T-E Cir- 
cuit Breaker, 4 percent. According to the 
indictment, “at these periodic meetings, a 
cumulative list of sealed bid business se- 
cured by all of the defendant manufacturers 
was circulated, and the representatives pres- 
ent would compare the relative standing of 
each company according to its agreed upon 
percentage of the total sales pursuant to 
sealed bids.” Then, they would “discuss 
particular future bid invitations and desig- 
nate which manufacturer should submit the 
lowest bid therefor.” The indictment goes 
on to charge that “the manufacturer desig- 
nated to receive a particular sale would then 
declare the price at whioh it intended to bid” 
or would later “‘notify the other representa- 
tives” of the “specific figure which he would 
quote on the bid invitation”, and the other 
manufacturers would submit higher bids. 

Two of the indictments allege that in the 
course of communications among defend- 
ants, “various procedures were adopted for 
the purpose of avoiding detection”, one of 
which was the use of a “code number” for 
each manufacturer “in such communica- 
tions either as the sole identification of the 
sender or in conjunction with the use of the 
first name of its representative.” 

As a result of these alleged conspiracies, 
the indictments charge that price competi- 
tion has been eliminated in the sale and dis- 
tribution of these products, and that various 
governmental agencies “have been denied 
the right to receive competitive sealed bids” 
and “have been forced to pay high, artifi- 
cially fixed prices” for the products. Such 
agencies include Tennessee Valley Authority, 
U.S. Department of Interior, U.S. Army 
of Engineers, U.S. Air Force, US. Navy, and 
General Services Administration. 

Companion civil actions were also filed 
today charging the defendant companies 
with violations of the Sherman Act, and 
seeking injunctive relief against the various 
practices alleged. The prayers for relief in 
these suits seek to require the companies to 
issue new price lists based upon costs inde- 
pendently arrived at, to submit affidavits of 
noncollusion with future bids to govern- 
mental agencies, and to prevent any commu- 
nications among the defendants with respect 
to future bids and price quotations. 

Robert A. Bicks, Acting Assistant At 
General in charge of the Antitrust Division, 
in commenting on these cases, stated: 

“These indictments and civil actions are 
the first in a series of proceedings arising out 
of the Department’s extensive grand jury in- 
vestigation into all phases of the heavy elec- 
trical equipment industry. The investiga- 
tion is continuing into other phases which 
involve products of significance to industry 
and national defense.” 

These cases were prepared by William L. 
Maher, Chief of the Philadelphia Office of the 
Antitrust Division, under the general super- 
vision of Baddia J. Rashid, Chief of the Trial 
Section of the Division, and assisted by Don- 
ald G. Balthis and Morton M. Fine, attorneys 
in the Philadelphia office. 
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Law Observance Exhibit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr, Speaker, the dedica- 
tion ceremonies of the law observance 
exhibit, sponscred by the Federal Bar 
Association, Philadelphia chapter, on 
February 29, 1960, included the remarks 
of the chairman, Harry D. Shargel, Esq., 
of the law observance committee. These 
remarks and the description of the ex- 
hibits are very interesting and should 
be read by every Member, particularly 
because they illustrate the aphorism, 
“The law protects you; respect it, uphold 
it, obey it.” 

The remarks of Mr. Shargel follow: 





The Federal Bar Association (Philadelphia 
chapter) through its law observance com: 
mitoses to engligtlt Mic dl eemapaieds Wr etanane 
respect for law and legal processes on an 
everyday, year-round basis. Our program is 
designed to stress the value of law in a 
civilized society in an effort to prevent de- 
linquency among both adults and juventies. 

The law observance committee includes 
representatives of law enforcement agencies, 
the offices of the United States and Phila- 
delphia prosecuting attorneys, the United 
States and local judiciary and the US. 
Congress. 

We have established a speakers subcom- 


Co. of Philadelphia, which supplied the 
Sere eta mee oa et 
rear of taxicabs reading: “The law ae 
you; respect it, uphold it, obey it.” 
program has already received national enatst 
tion by way of remarks appearing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. As the result of our 
activities, similar programs are being organ- 
ized in other cities by local chapters of the 
Federal Bar Association. 

Today, through the generosity of the Phil- 
adelphia National Bank we have arranged.a 
display which depicts activities of the Phil- 
adelphia Police Department, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the postal inspec- 
tors and Treasury enforcement agencies ind 
cluding alcohol and tobacco tax, narcotics 
and Secret Service. This is the first time 
that such a joint exhibit has even been pre- 
sented. 

These agencies have joined hands in a 
program of crime prevention to make the 
public better aware of the functions they 
perform. The iaw enforcement agencies of 
the Nation can adequately protect the pub- 
lic only if they receive the cooperation of 
the public. Respect for law and observance 
of the laws are essential to the preservation 
of America’s cherished freedoms. 

We solicit the cooperation of organiza- 
tions, firms and individuals in the further- 
ance of our program to promote respect for 
law and legal processes. You are invited to 


ods for promoting our objectives, 
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DESCRIPTION OF EXHIBITS 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 

The FBI exhibit depicts in graphic fashion 
the ao investigative jurisdiction, service 
functions, and coverage of this 
agency. Emphasis is placed on the work of 
the modern FBI as it is best known to the 
public, following the appointment in 1924 of 
J. Edgar Hoover as its Director. There are 
photographs of the leading figures of the 
gangster era of the early and mid-thirties 
when a series of notorious killers and hood- 
lums were captured and killed by Special 
Agents of the FBI. With its present organ- 
igational set-up covering all fifty of the 
United States, the FBI can have a repre- 
sentative at the scene of a crime within one 
hour. There are photographs of FBI train- 
ing procedures and data regarding the Bu- 
reau’s high standards for selection and in- 
vestigation of its personnel. Emphasis is 
placed sharply on the guiding principles that 
the FBI is at all times concerned with the 
maintenance of individual rights; that it is 
@ fact finding agency which does not evaluate 
information nor issue clearances; and that 
to the FBI the proof of guilt is no more im- 
portant than the establishment of innocence. 

out the exhibit, from the dramatic 
display of the 10 most wanted fugitives 
through the admonitions as to what the in- 
dividual can do to fight communism and 
preserve America, emphasis is placed on the 
fact that the FBI is dependent upon all citi- 
zens of our country for the information 
which enables it to safeguard our national 
security. 

Postal inspector 

An exhibit furnished by the Bureau of the 
Chief Inspector, Post Office Department, por- 
trays the history of the Postal Inspection 
Service, beginning with its inception in 1737 
when Ben Franklin was first appointed by 
the British Colonial Postmaster General as 

of Philadelphia and given the 
additional duties of “regulating the several 
post offices and bringing the postmasters to 
account.” 

The display shows an outline of functions, 
and graphically portrays the general areas 
of in tions by three-dimensional ex- 
hibits of typical cases: Post office burglaries, 
holdups of mail custodians, stolen, and for- 
ged negotiable paper, bombs, and poison sent 
through the mails, extortion, and poison-pen 
letters, the vast direct mail selling porno- 
graphy, and innumerable fraudulent schemes 
by unscrupulous promoters. 

U.S. Treasury enforcement agencies 
Alcohol and Tobacco Tax 


The Alechol and Tobacco Tax Unit has 
@ dramatic exhibit of machine guns, 
sawed-off shotguns, and automatic firearms 
regulated by the Federal and National Fire- 
arms Act. 
Bureau of Narcotics 

In view of our great national concern with 
narcotics traffic and addiction, the Bureau of 
Narcotics has supplied specimens of drugs 
and implements used in connection with 
narcotics addiction. 

Secret Service 

The Secret Service has furnished actual 
plates and molds used by counterfeiters, to- 
gether with examples of their finished prod- 
ucts. 

Police Department, Philadelphia 

Rounding out the highlights of law en- 
forcement as portrayed in the exhibits of the 
Federal agencies, there is a traffic accident 
display by the Philadelphia Police Depart- 
ment. This is designed to emphasize the 
sometimes neglected fact that no aspect of 
law Observance touches more lives each day 
than the use of motor vehicles. Instead of 
an exhibit of smashed cars and bloody heads, 
the traffic display is dramatized by a facsim- 
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ile traffic standard with its blinking green 
light, flanked by charts showing 1959 acci- 
dent totals by day of the week and for each 
hour of the day. In 1959, motor vehicle 
accidents cost the United States 37,760 lives, 
1,850,000 serious injuries, $514 billion. The 
Philadelphia toll in 1959 was 162 lives, 11,889 
persons injured. It is hoped that the re- 
mainder of this display will help to reduce 
these figures in 1960. 


Hon. Herbert R. O’Conor 


SPEECH 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deepest regret that I rise to join 
my colleagues in the Maryland delega- 
tion to pay final tribute to former Sen- 
ator Herbert R. O’Conor, Sr. 

His recent death has deprived the 
State of Maryland of one of its most 
illustrious sons and distinguished citi- 
zens. I feel a deep sense of personal 
loss, and I join with my colleagues in 
expressing our most sincere sympathy 
to his wife and family: 

Senator O’Conor leaves behind him a 
wonderful legacy of service to his coun- 
try, his State, and the city of Baltimore. 
He also leaves behind the warming 
image of a man who throughout his 
busy eventful life set an example that 
all of us might well follow. This in some 
measure alleviates the sorrow that his 
family and his host of friends feel be- 
cause of his untimely death. 

Senator O’Conor throughout his life 
enjoyed the respect, the affection, and 
the esteem of the people of Maryland 
as few men have in the political history 
of our State. This respect and affection 
was demonstrated time and again 
throughout his meteoric rise through 
the various stages of his political career. 

In 1921, he was appointed assistant 
State’s attorney in Baltimore. This be- 
gan a career in public life, which is with- 
out parallel in Maryland. From 1923 to 
1924, he served as peoples counsel before 
the Public Service Commission. In 1924, 
at age 27, he became Baltimore’s young- 
est State’s attorney. He served in that 
capacity for 10 years during which time 
his vigor and skill as a prosecutor 
brought him great praise and national 
recognition. In 1934, he was elected at- 
torney general of Maryland. In 1937, he 
was honored by being elected president 
of the National Association of Attorneys 
General. 

In 1939, Herbert O’Conor was elected 
Governor of the State of Maryland, and 
in 1942, at the annual meeting of the 
Council of State Governors, he was elect- 
ed president of that body. He was re- 
elected Governor in 1942. He will be re- 
membered as one of Maryland’s truly 
great Governors. During this terms as 
Governor, many long overdue fiscal and 
judicial reforms were effected. In 1946, 
he was elected to the U.S. Senate, where 
he served once again with distinction. 
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He was-always vigorous in his devotion 
to Maryland’s interests. 

It was my privilege to know Senator 
O’Conor well. As a young man in polit- 
ical life, I called upon him for advice 
and counsel. He was always willing to 
give freely of his time. 

The State of Maryland has lost one of 
its most distinguished citizens. His wife 
and family have lost a devoted husband 
and father. I have lost a true friend. 


George Huddleston, Sr. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of George Huddleston, Sr., is 
mourned by all who knew and loved 
this former outstanding Congressman 
from Alabama. 

I am sure one of the greatest moments 
in the full and active life of Congress- 
man Huddleston was November 2, 1954, 
when his son, GreorRGE HuDDLESTON, JR., 
was elected to the 84th Congress from 
the Ninth Alabama District. 

The Honorable GrorceE HUDDLESTON, 
JrR., is serving with great distinction, as 
a respected member of the Committee 
on Armed Services and as a devoted 
servant of the citizens of his district. 

I wish to join his many friends in ex- 
pressing to Congressman HuvupDDLESTON 
my sincere condolences and deep sym- 
pathy in the passing of his father. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared recently in 
the Anniston (Ala.) Star, recalling one 
of the incidents in the illustrious life of 
the late Congressman Huddleston, Sr. 

The editorial follows: 

Grorce HUDDLESTON, Sr. 

It isn’t often that a distinguished lawmaker 
lives to see his son likewise attain distinc- 
tion, but that happened In the case of the 
late George Huddleston, Sr., of the Ninth 
Alabama District, Birmingham, father of 
Representative Grorce HUDDLESTON, JR., NOW 
one of the leading men in the Congress of 
the United States. 

The elder Huddleston, when a compara- 
tively young man, possessed one of the 
finest minds of any man in Congress and was 
@ man of great eloquence. 

In his younger days he also was a pro- 
nounced liberal and had a tremendous fol- 
lowing among the laboring classes of the 
Ninth District. One of the foremost oppo- 
nents he had to overcome was the Reverend 
W. E. Dickinson, a once noted Alabama 
minister. 

Dickinson enjoyed the support of the Bir- 
mingham News, then edited by the late 
Prank P. Glass, who was a classmate of 
Woodrow Wilson at Princeton. And when 
the campaign got very hot, he got Wilson 
to endorse Dickinson, who was to engage in 
a debate with Huddleston at Woodrow Wil- 
son Park in Birmingham. 

But it so happened that Huddleston’s train 
from Washington was several hours late, and 
his supporters, who had gathered by the 
thousands at the park to hear his speech, 
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believed that Glass and his associates had 
used their influence to hold up the train. 

The train finally arrived, however, and as 
soon as he came up the steps of the station, 
Huddleston was put in a cane-bottom chair 
and carried on the backs of his followers all 
the way from the station to Wilson Park. 

Huddleston received a great ovation that 
night, and the train incident evidently had 
played a part in his eventual election over 
Dickinson, in spite of Woodrow Wilson’s 
endorsement, which any seasoned politi- 
-cian should have recognized as a campaign 
blunder. 





I Speak for Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently attended the 13th national 
award luncheon of the Voice of Democ- 
racy annual broadcast scriptwriting 
contest sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, Electronic 
Industries Association, and State As- 
sociations of Broadcasters, in coopera~ 
tion with the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
at the Statler Hotel here in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

This contest is a nationwide competi- 
tion for high school students. Each 
contestant is asked to speak on the 
theme “I speak for Democracy.” Each 
speaker was given the opportunity to 
present his or her individual views of 
what democracy means. There were 51 
high school students present, one from 
each State and one from the District 
of Columbia. 

I was very proud that Miss Janice 
Dwyer, a young lady from my congres- 
sional district, was the champion of the 
State of Massachusetts. She is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fred D. Dwyer, 
‘6 Newell Road, Wakefield, Mass., and a 
fine student at the Academy of Our 
Lady of Nazareth, one of the outstand- 
ing secondary schools in our State. Miss 
Dwyer competed with 133 high school 
students from cities and towns through- 
out the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and her essay was judged the best sub- 
mitted in the State. Miss Dwyer cer- 
tainly has a special message for every- 
one who lives in a democracy and who 
would like to be able to define the sys- 
tem under which we live to as many 
people as possible. The essay which 
won Massachusetts honors for Miss 
Dwyer follows: . 

I Speak ror Democracy 
(By Janice Dwyer, Wakefield, Mass.) 

Probably we have all heard the story of 
the millionaire who stood on a busy street 
corner trying to sell $5 bills for a dollar. 
He didn’t have much luck. That's because 
we Americans are skeptical of the value of 
something for nothing. 

And yet every American is given a free 
gift the moment he comes into the world— 
the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, the four 
freedoms. They might not be neatly gift- 
wrapped in a big box with a bow on top, 
but what greater gift could we ever re- 
ceive? 
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Granted these freedoms were fought for 
and preserved by generations before us but 
to a teenager today, isn’t that past history? 

Are we not apt to take democracy for 
granted because it’s so much a part of our 
everyday life? Just as a man doesn't give 
a thought to his arms until he loses one, 

For myself, I have come to think about 
and appreciate democracy more since I met 
Peter last summer. 

We met at a lake near Augusta, Maine, 
He was tall, 19, a caddy master for the 
summer at a nearby golf course, and he 
was also a Hungarian refugee. 

His story didn’t come out all at one 
time. He told me some of it at a dance, 
other parts while we sat in the swing on the 
porch, or walked down a dusty country road, 
But piecemeal his story unfolded. 

His father was dead and he and his 
mother had lived in Budapest until October 
1956. When he was 16, he had been selected 
to attend the Lenin-Marx Institute because 
of his fine scholastic record. He had been 
tabbed to be a good Communist leader of 
the future. But at the age of 17, Peter 
helped ignite a revolt—a revolt to gain free- 
doms ‘about which*Peter and his friends had 
been taught nothing—only what they felt 
down deep inside. 

As Peter explained it, first came the whis- 
pers of discontent with close, trusted friends. 
Subjects were discussed that Peter had con- 
sidered traitorous when they first rumbled 
through his mind. Then came frank dis- 
cussions, then shouts, and finally outright 
rebellion. 

Factory workers, schoolchildren, college 
students—all stormed into Budapest that 
October day. These desperate young people 
demanded much—withdrawal of Soviet oc- 
cupation troops, free elections, freedom of 
speech and of religion. 

That spark flamed into a fire and suddenly 
Peter and thousands like him tasted freedom 
for the first time in their lives. 

They tasted freedom for 5 short days. 
Then came the tanks, the flame throwers, 
machineguns, street fighting, death, destruc- 
tion, defeat. 

While these Hungarian boys and girls my 
age were fighting Soviet tanks with nothing 
more than gasoline-filled coke bottles, I was 
enjoying my daily coke at the drugstore and 
having cider and donuts at Halloween parties. 

“Hungary revolts” were just words spoken 
by a newscaster before I changed the sta- 
tion. But now I know what it all means. 

Now when I open an American history 
book I don’t see strange looking men in 
powdered wigs and pantaloons. I see young 
men like Peter fighting for the same free- 
doms, three centuries ago. 

Yes, we are given democracy “free of 
charge,” but it is as precious as life itself. 

I speak for democracy; but in these trou- 
bled times, democracy speaks for itself, 





Fishermen’s Paradise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I often have heard it said that 
more Americans participate in the sport 
of fishing than engage in any other 
sport. If you are one of those who do, 
come to Washington State and get the 
biggest fishing thrill of all—that of 
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oe and landing a big Pacific coast 
salmon. 

The Washington State fisheries di- 
rector recently reported that 821,814 
salmon were landed by hook and line 
by sports fishermen last year. The 
salmon landed by sportsmen weighed an 
average of about 20 pounds each—more 
than 1,600,000 pounds—800 tons. 

There are big salmon lurking in the 
waters of Washington State for you to 
hook. Come and get yours this year. 





Awake America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, March 9, 1960 
Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to take this opportunity 


to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives the following letter from.our be- 
loved archbishop of Boston, Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, and the address by 
Norman Knight, president of the Yankee 
network, delivered on November 28, 
1959, at the New Bedford Theater. I 
believe that all will find both most inter- 
esting reading: 
CaRDINAL’S RESIDENCE, 
Brighton, Mass., March 4, 1960. 

Dear Frienps: We must never falter in our 
struggle against atheistic communism, 
Again and again, I have affirmed the crying 
need for every one in our great Nation to 
stand as one against this evil. 

It is fortunate that here in New England 
we have learlers who give of their time, re- 
sources, and energies, to expose the Com-« 
munist menace. In the forefronts of both 
New England and America itself is my close 
friend Norman Knight, who unceasingly 
places this problem ahead of all his other 
interests, business or social. 

I hope you will take the time to read 
carefully what Norman spoke in New Bed- 
ford a short time past and reprinted for dis- 
tribution to political, educational, business, 
and religious leaders. 

With great respect and admiration for 
these and other courageous viewpoints that 
Norman has expressed, I write to you with 
the earnest hope that you will share these 
viewpoints and actively do all in your power 
to encourage great understanding of this 
massive menace and the danger which con- 
fronts all good people in America and 
throughout the world. 

Let us work as though everything de- 
pended on us and pray as though everything 
depended upon God. The warfare in which 


Archbishop of Boston, 


AwakeE, AMERICA 
(By Norman Enight) 
Thank you for being here tonight, and to 
all of you who have been here this week, 
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and who support and effectively work for 
those causes dear to us as Americans. There 


from every city, from every State__awaken 
to the dangers from without and from 
within. 

We must insist that our leaders in Gov- 
ernment stand up rigidly and uncompromis- 
ingly to communism. 

When will we learn that a Communist 
promise is the word of the devil? When will 
‘we stop responding to Communist bluffs with 
invitations for negotiations where our fears 
are exploited? When will we become realists 
and start fighting in earnest, using our 
best brains, our full resources to seek vic- 
tory in every arena in the world so that our 
democratic way of life shall finally win out 
over this bestial ballyhoo labeled commu- 
nism? 

When will we demand of our leaders that 
they stop playing the game of international 
politics as though it were a high school foot- 
ball game, replete with rules and umpires? 

When will we as a nation face up to our 
responsibility as the only hope for a free 
world? ‘When will we as individuals face up 
to our responsibility as Americans? 

In dealing with communism we haven't 
made mistakes; oh, no, we’ve made colossal 
blunders. 

Our greatest, undoubtedly, was our laxity 
in allowing. Communists to infiltrate our 
Government, some of our educational insti- 
tutions, and some of our important unions 
and businesses. 

There have been many, many others— 
but our great shame is the stupidity coupled 
with good intentions that constantly brings 
our Government into naive negotiations 
with Russia wherein some of our officials 
display an incomprehensible innocence in 
assuming that a Communist has any inten- 
tion of honoring the truth. 

Only a few of us spoke against a Khru- 
shchev visit to this country. It wasn’t that 
the rest of the country was in favor of the 
visit; no, not at all, it was that they took 
no stand. 

Khrushchev was the killer sent to the 
Ukraine in 1987 by Stalin when he invited all 
the members of the Ukrainian Government 
to a dinner and later disposed of most of his 
“guests” in the cellars of the Kiev and Mos- 
cow secret police. Two years after the arri- 
val of the Soviet boss, we are told by Gene 
Lyons, the Reader’s Digest senior editor and 
an acknowledged, competent foe of commu- 
nism, 400,000 Russians had been liquidated. 

Again, in 1943, Khrushchev was sent to 
the Ukraine where he committed a purge 
more bloodthirsty, more horrifying than the 
first. 

This is the Communist who crushed the 
Hungarian revolution with tanks, who en- 
slaved thousands of Hungarian freedom 
fighters and who ordered that the top free- 
dom fighter, General Maleter, be summoned 
to a fake conference under a flag of truce 
and murdered him. Later, he ordered that 
Nagy be lured from the Yugoslav Embassy, 
and had him imprisoned and later executed. 

Why can't we realize that this arrogant 
dictator and any other who follows him in 
the Communist orbit is the same, or worse 
than Stalin or Hitler? 

Ehrushchev doesn’t really want a show- 
down, although we must be prepared for it 
at all times. No question about that—our 
goal should be perfection of a thorough re- 
taliatory power so that the Soviets may 
rattle their missiles all they wish as long as 
they know that even a push button Russian 
rocket of flawless accuracy will bring swift 
retaliatory destruction to their native lands. 
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We must comprehend the fact that Russia 
has not won its greatest victories by war, 
that during the period when communism 
grew in strength to where it now encom- 
passes almost a billion people, the free world 
had an overwhelming military superiority 
and a monopoly of nuclear power. 

What then is the Communist advantage? 
I call on Gene Lyons’ testimony and make 
reference to it herein when he testified be- 
fore the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties last September 4 and pointed out that 
their real advantages are not military, but 
political and psychological. 

Why can’t we be like the gentle’ Quaker, 
who hearing a strange noise in his house one 
night, got up and discovered a’ burglar at 
work. 

So he went and got his gun, then came 
back and stood quietly in the doorway. 

“Friend,” he said, “I would do thee no 
harm for the world, but thee standest where 
I am about to shoot.” 

We must set the standard, we must lead. 

We must stop defending positions; we 
must attack communism with every politi- 
cal and psychological weapon at our disposal 
and let them know we're not bluffing. 

We have a right to expect some of our 
leaders in whom we have entrusted our 
future to substitute boldness and strength 
in areas where, saddening as the truth. is, 
they previously operated with some degree 
of naivete and weakness. 

When we invited Khrushchev to these 
shores we only added prestige to the Com- 
munist effort. 

Communist propaganda has already taken 

advantage of this symbol of American weak- 
ness. 
Inviting Khrushchev to America and giving 
him red carpet treatment is tantamount to 
a betrayal of the hopes of the enemies of 
communism: everywhere * * * in Asia, in 
Africa, in Europe, certainly in Russia itself, 
and yes, even in this country. 

Neither should our top leaders allow them- 
selves to be the guests of butchers who hate 
us and everything for which we stand. 

In plain talk * * * let’s match commu- 
nism’s arrogance with a firm decisive policy 
of rugged competition that will put it on 
the defensive and create respect for America. 

One night at a testimonial dinner in New 
York, Herbert Bayard Swope replied to nu- 
merous tributes with these words, “I cannot 
give you the formula for success, but I can 
give you the formula for failure—try to 
please everybody.” 

Let’s stop trying to please everybody * * * 
least of all, Communists. Let’s make it un- 
profitable to be a Communist. Let’s set 
a strict no-trade policy with Communist na- 
tions; let’s be absolutely rigid in this regard. 
Let’s be tough and let’s be strong wherever 
and whenever we meet communism, Lei’s 
only please our friends, at home and abroad. 

And let’s start right here at home in 
honoring those educators, communications 
people, religious leaders, businessmen, scien- 
tists, and others who promulgate American 
traditions, and who fearlessly fight Commu- 
nist ideology. Let’s make it difficult for 
those who object to being patriotic, or who 
refuse to sign non-Communist affidavits re- 
gardless of their hanky-panky reasons for 
so doing, or, for any businessmen who can’t 
take even a minute to worry about the system 
that makes their profits possible, or for those 
union leaders who are unmindful of Amer- 
ica’s welfare, or for anyone anyplace, who 
thinks that this Nation can survive when 
selfishness and greed are substituted for 
pride, dedication, and strength. 

What an opportunity we missed in Hun- 
gary. When we sent a film crew there in 
1956 it was tragic to report the sorrow and 
total bewilderment of these gallant people, 
while we sat as observers and watched Russia 
slaughter their best. 
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John Donne once wrote: “No man is an 
island unto himself. Every man is a piece 
of the continent * * * a of the main. 

“Every man's death diminishes me because 
I am involved in all mankind. 

“Therefore, send not to learn for whom 
the bell tolls * * * it tolls for thee.” 

And I shall not forget the thought of the 
wise man of Athens when he was asked 
when injustice would be abolished. He said, 
“When those who are not wronged feel as 
indignant as those who are.” 

We should not only have been indignant 
about Hungary * * * we should have been 
mad, real mad * * * mad enough to make 
Russia stay out. I think our people were 
mad * * * apparently, the men who direct 
our policies did not properly gage the emo- 
tions of the American people and they failed 
to take prompt, significant action. 

&t is good for America that J. Edgar Hoover 
chose the FBI as his lifework. His service 
to America is monumental, but how won- 
derful it would be if this courageous, dedi- 
cated, understanding man were placed in 
a@ position where he could direct his total 
energies against the Communist menace 
throughout the world as well as within our 
own borders. Why is it that his thorough 
understanding of the Communist conspir- 
acy and his recognition of it as a worldwide 
entanglement sworn to world domination, 
is so lacking in so many other men in high 
positions—or if recognized, why are their 
actions so weak as contrasted with Mr. 
Hoover’s? Again, I urge you to request ex- 
tra copies of Mr. Hoover’s “What You Can 
Do To Fight Communism” which can be 
obtained free from the FBI and circulate 
them everywhere. More important, seek 
every effort to support the aggressive pa- 
triotic activities that Mr. Hoover directs, 
often against great odds, and make suré that 
he is supported in every direction. Most of 
all, let’s pray God, one and all, that our 
leaders in America who direct foreign and 
domestic policy, will, by association with 
Mr. Hoover in Washington, have some of 
his zeal, knowledge, and realism rub off 
on them. 

In the forefront of our fight is our own 
Cardinal Cushing who has dedicated so 
much of his time and his resources to this 
problem. Members of all faiths, Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant, have great admira- 
tion for the effective actions of this great 
prince of the church. 

We should never forget that communism 
is atheistic—it is anti-Catholic, it is anti- 
Semitic and it is anti-Protestant as well. No 
religious faith can breathe freely as long as 
communism seeks to dominate the world. 
There are no exceptions to Communist ty- 
ranny. 

My mention of J. Edgar Hoover and 
Richard Cardinal Cushing does not detract 
from the work of others who have done 
much—it is only that I would hope by 
these statements to again indicate to every- 
one these great examples, one on the na- 
tional scene and one in New England, so 
that all of us can be inspired to find equal 
satisfaction in similar <ledication. 

It is good for America that there are peo- 
ple and organizations who place greater 
values on the welfare of our Nation than 
they do on their personal comforts. 

Such people are here tonight in New Bed- 
ford, and such organization is The Ameri- 
can Heritage Committee. All of these men 
and women who have organized and spear- 
headed the work of The American Heritage 
Committee deserve more than thanks—they 
deserve duplication of their efforts by other 
people throughout this Nation. These peo- 
ple work not for personal gain, only for na- 
tional pride and an American concept of 
fearless resistance to tyranny in any form. 
They, and all of us who have espoused the 
need for appreciation of our American her- 
itage, disregard as unimportant the praise 
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of well-meaning people, Instead, we need, 
as never before in our history, the best ef- 
forts of our best men in business, in science, 
in Government, in education, in communi- 
cations—and of women and children, too— 
everywhere in this great Nation. 

Why must it be that only a few in each 
field (1) speak and act forthrightly for 
greater knowledge of our priceless assets, (2) 
defend those ns and public officials 
who continue to serve our communities and 
our Nation courageously even though ma- 
ligned by the Communists and the fellow 
thinkers, and (3) themselves take time from 
their families, from their means of liveli- 
hood, from their personal comforts to work 
for America first. 

It is time we used every means at our 
command to make it fashionable, profitable, 
praiseworthy, and essential for all Americans 
to be as dedicated to this country as were 
our Founding Fathers * * * to love all fel- 
low Americans who live as good citizens of 
God and of Nation, to proudly exhibit a 
fierce patriotism, to elect public officials who 
are honest, fearless, uncompromising foes of 
communism and who in every way will place 
America’s welfare above personal gain. 

Our elected officials in high office should 
never be concerned with personal health or 
comfort—they control the future of 180 
million Americans and the entire free world 
and they should work night and day, giving 
of themselves for this great Nation, if need 
be, sacrificing their lives while in office be- 
cause this present test is greater than any 
war, more critical than any crisis in Amer- 
ican history. 

Perhaps our problem is that we take 
things for granted. Maybe each time we 
breed a new generation we breed a gréater 
desire for comforts and luxuries. Maybe 
we stress too many artificial means of 
recreation * * * too many specialized courses 
in school that do not involve work. Per- 
haps we're just becoming plain soft * * * 
it might even be that we don’t have enough 
first generation Americans * * * people 
who have seen how miserable life is in most 
other parts of the world so that they can 
truly appreciate America, 

It might be well for every,one of us to 
remember that each of us * * * every one 
except the Indian among us * * * is an 
immigrant or descended from immigrants 
~ and to take heed of the credo inscribed over 
the door of LaGuardia House in New York: 
“It is better America should be born in the 
man than that the man be born in Amer- 
ica.” 





Lenten Thoughts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following: 

[From the Washington Star, Mar. 8, 1960] 
THE INCIDENT THAT GAVE ME AN APPRECIA- 
TION OF THE BIBLE 
(By Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the 
Army) 

From my earliest recollection, the Bible 
had a prominent place in my boyhood home. 
Appreciation of the Bible as a true and relia- 
ble source of guidance for everyday living 
was fundamental as the necessity of air and 

food. 

My widowed mother read to my two broth- 
ers and me from her well-worn Bible, and 
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implanted in us the Biblical truth that the 
highest wisdom is obedience to the voice of 
God. 

Among her favorite passages was the 9ist 
Psalm: “I will say of the Lord, He is my 
refuge and strength: My God, in Him will 
I trust.” Upon this Biblical foundation she 
built her own life and the lives of her three 
sons. 

Armed with this shield of faith, she faced 
the untimely death of our father with cour- 
age, and worked long hours to hold her 
family together. 

It was the 9ist Psalm that was marked 
on my exchange of letters throughout the 
battles of World War I. It was that great 
Psalm to which that same Bible was opened 
when I took the oath of office as Michigan’s 
32d Governor. And it was the 9lst Psalm 
that was read by the chaplain when I took 
my oath as Secretary of the Army. 

Neediess to say, the knowledge my mother 
implanted in me as a boy that in God’s word 
are straightforward answers to all human 
problems, and her own example, have been 
a constant source of inspiration to me 
through the years. 





The Real Castro—V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the’Recorp the fifth in a series 
of articles on Fidel Castro now appear- 
ing in the New York Daily News. This 
installation is from the issue of March 
10, 1960: 

KILLep Priest’s: FaIrH IN. FImet 
(By Joseph Martin and Phil Santora) 


“He couid see in my face that I was bring- 
ing bad news. I started talking about re- 
ligion, about the life after life. He began 
weeping and hugged me like a child. Then, 
feverishly, he began to put his cell in order.” 

Father Juan Ramon O’Farrill has heard 
the last whispered confessions of at least 15 
men sent to the wall to face Castro firing 
squads. He has accompanied the condemned 
along the last mile of dark corridors, trying 
to sooth their troubled minds with mere 
words, reciting the Litany up to the moment 
when his words were drowned out in the rat- 
tle of gunfire. 

The experience has scarred him—even more 
so than the executions conducted by former 
dictator Fulgencio Batista, because Father 
O’Farrill is one of many men who believed 
that Fidel Castro was the answer to Cuba’s 
problems. 

He has been thoroughly disillusioned. He 
has seen men condemned to die with little or 
no evidence of guilt against them. He has 
seen prisoners suffer cruel mental tortures in 
sadistic execution rehearsals. 

He says of Castro, whom he once fol- 
lowed: “Fidel is a magician, a master of 
simulation, of pretense. He says one thing 
today and the opposite tomorow. He is a 
great actor. His ego has no limits and his 
cruelty has no limits. Compared to him, 
Batista was a benevolent man. 

STREET NAMED FOR GRANDFATHER 

The 5-foot-6, brown-haired, brown-eyed 
priest was born on O’Farrill Street in Havana 
43 years ago. The street is named for his 
grandfather, who fought with Jose Marti 
in the war against Spain. The little priest’s 
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‘father, also Juan Ramon O’Farrill, was a 


distinguished officer in the Cuban Army. 
He was educated in Cuba and Paris and 
ordained in 1945 in the Province of Cienfue~ 


gos. 

During the Batista regime, Father O’Far- 
rill was accused of secreting arms for Castro. 
He was taken into by the infamous 
Capt. Esteban Ventura, of the fifth pre- 
cinct, and brutally beaten. Ventura’s men 
smashed his ribs with rifle butts and partly 
destroyed the hearing in his left ear during 
a 9-hour grilling. ' : 

The youthful-looking cleric was forced 
into exile in Miami. On January 6, 1959, a 
few days after Castro’s successful revolt, he 
obtained permission to go back to Cuba and 
visit the prisons to console and bring spiri- 
tual peace to the prisoners. 

“The Castro people thought I would ob- 
tain evidence against Batista followers," 
said Father O’Farrill, “but I refused to use 
my:-priest’s robes for such purposes. My vis- 
its to the cells of the condemned, the kanga- 
roo courts that passed capricious judgment 
on political prisoners, the cruelties and the 
utter disregard for human life and human 
rights sickened me. 


SADISTIC JOKES ON CONDEMNED MEN 


“The Fidelistas became masters of the 
sadistic tricks. One of these was to tell con- 
demned men they had been pardoned, that 
the president had signed their release from 
prison. While they were still rejoicing over 
the good news, an American, Herman Marks, 
would show up and tell them they were 
doomed to die.” 

Herman Marks is typical of the Castro re- 
gime—the group that ironically came into 
power because Cubans were sick of being 
subjected to Batista’s butcheries. 3 

His police record includes 32 arrests on 
charges ranging from drunkenness, vagrancy, 
and assault to auto theft, draft dodging, and 
rape. Born in Milwaukee, Marks cut quite 
a@ criminal path for himself. In 1938, he 
escaped from a Wisconsin reform school, In 
1946, he got away from an Ohio jail and 
in 1950 from a California industrial farm. 

He did 3% years in the Wisconsin State 
Prison for raping a 17-year-old girl. Warden 
John C. Burke remembers him as “a real 
stinker.” 

The 38-year-old soldier of fortune has a 
flair for the dramatic. On his left arm he 
wears a tattooed double heart inscribed, 
“Love, Nellie.” On his right arm is an . 
8-inch snake coiled about a dagger stuck 
through the top of a skull with a motto, 


. “Death before dishonor.” 


MILWAUKEE BOY MAKES GOOD AS EXECUTIONER 


And death is what Herman Marks has been 
dealing in; he has given the “ready, aim, 
fire” orders to more than 200. firing squads. 
He joined the Castro forces in the Sierra 
Maestra in December 1957 and has admitted 
executing as many as 11 men in a single 
night. He lost his job as executioner re- 
cently and- was transferred to an obscure 
post in a rural province. 

“Many times, in the final moment of 
truth, the condemned pleaded their inno- 
cence,” recalls Father O’Farrill, “but these 
last words cannot be told, nor can-all of 
the men be identified, because of the sacred- 
ness of the confessional. But there are some 
I can talk about.” J 

Reinaldo Baro Merodio, for instance. 

Reinaldo was 22, one of the hundreds of 
Batista soldiers thrown into jail by Castro 
after the successful revolt. Castro had prom-~ 
ised Gen. Eulogio Cantillo, head of the Ba- 
tista forces, that he would not prosecute 
soldiers unless they had committed crimes 
of terrorism. 

He ratified this promise in a speech in 
Santiago de Cuba on January 1, 1959. He 
repeated it in a speech at Columbia Bar- 
racks on January 28. It turned out to bea 
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Cabana Fortress is a huge place and we had 


“Reinaldo had stopped and was 
quite composed at this point. I recited the 
Litany as we walked, then rode, to the execu- 
tion yard—‘Help of the Christians, refuge of 
sinners, mother of consolation, mother of 
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“IF THIS CHRIST IS MADE OF STONE 


“The beacon from Morro Castle was splash- 
ing light and in the car Reinaldo alone gave 
the answer to the Litany—‘Pray for us.’ 

“We could see the huge Cristo de Havana 
in the rays of the beacon and I told Reinaldo 
that Christ is the only one who can penetrate 
the human soul—‘take a look, Reinaldo.’ 
He replied, ‘For what, Father, if this Christ 
is made of stone it is useless—in a few 
minutes I'll present myself to the true Christ.’ 

“We stopped at the courtyard. The wall 
was stained with the blood of others who 
had gone to their deaths. The firing squad 
was ready. I had heard his confession and 
I asked him if he had any last words. He 
said: ‘Padre, I forgive them and I only hope 
my blood is the last to be shed.’ 

“There was no blindfold. He stood there 
with his hands in handcuffs. I turned my 
face and didn’t look again until I heard the 
shots. I turned just in time to see him 
jerk convulsively into the air. He fell with 
his face on the ground. 

“Marks gave him the coup de grace.” 

Reinaldo was the last man Father 
O’arrill ever visited in prison. Permission 
was withdrawn for the clergyman to console 
the prisoners and once again he was exiled 
to Miami. 

On one occasion, before the Reinaldo inci- 
dent, one of the political prisoners was taken 
out shortly before dawn, placed in front of 
the squad and “shot” in a mock execu- 
tion in which blanks were used. 

DESTROYED HIM—LITTLE BY LITTLE 

“They might as well have used real bul- 
lets,” said Father O’Parrill. “He was more 
dead than alive when they brought him 
back. Later, they really did execute him.” 
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A sample of the mental torture undergone 
by the prisoners in the case of Col. Rogelio 
Sopo, a Navy physician. He had been acquit- 
ted by a revolutionary tribunal of having 
taken part in the Batista coup of 1952—but 
he was kept in jail. 

“They destroyed him little by little,” 
said Father O’Farrill. “I knew this man well. 
His conduct was above reproach. He was a 
dedicated doctor. He had studied in the 
United States. 

“They kept him in a « mpletely dark cell 
and they reversed his schedule so that he 
lost all track of time. His breakfast would be 
served at midnight. They would send guards 
to insult him, break his spirit. 

“They would address him as Antonio Fer- 
nandez and kept repeating this until he 
almost believed he was Fernandez. Then 
they switched to other names. He lost all 
sense of time and self-identification. 

“In 3 months, he lost 25 pounds. They 
wouldn't allow him to sleep—another Com- 
munist trick. Finally, he went against the 
religion that had been a great part of his 
life. On March 18, 1959, he leaped to his 
death from the roof of the Morro Prison.” 

The colonel’s son, Edgar Sopo Granda, 20, 
lives in Miami with his mother, Josefina, 
41, and a sister, Mariella. He still refuses 
to believe that his father was a suicide. 


SON TOLD HIS DAD WOULD ROT IN JAIL 


“I went to see Armando Lora, secretary of 
the Prime Minister,” said young Sopo, “and 
he got in touch with Comdr. Juan Cas- 
tineiras, When I got to Castineiras’ office, 
he told me, ‘Let him rot in jail.’ 

“He whipped a pamphiet my father had 
written, calling Castro a Communist, out of 
his desk and repeated the threat of letting 
my father rot in jail. 

“Lora protested, “You cannot do this. The 
man is free—acquitted. This man must be 
allowed his freedom.’ Castineiras told him, 
"This is none of your business.’ That was 
that. 

“I was allowed to see my father. He told 
me to take care of my mother and sister. 
I put my arms around him. His arm felt 
as thin as a boy’s under my touch. I said, 
‘Fuerte, Papi’—(chin up, keep strong). I 
never saw him alive again.” 

Edgar Sopo treasures a snapshot his father 
once gave him. It says on the back, “To 
Edgar, my best friend, son of my heart, who 
will surpass me in everything.” 

“There were no witnesses to his death,” 
he says, “and no one can tell me what my 
father—who was in solitary confinement— 
was doing on the roof of the prison, My 
father. was a very devout man who said his 
rosary daily. He could not have committed 
suicide. Castro has eliminated others whom 
he did not like—my father is another of his 
victims.” 





The 110th Birthday of Thomas Gar- 
rigue Masaryk, Founder and First 
President of Czechoslovakia 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, among 
the great men of this century Thomas 
Masaryk is assured a distinct and hon- 
ored place. He was not only the great- 
est Czechoslovak statesman of modern 
times, but also great in his own right in 
a number of other fields: a distinguished 
man of letters, an illustrious philos- 





_of international fame. 
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opher, a great teacher, an eminent par- 
liamentarian, an inspiring leader, a de- 
voted public servant, a humanitarian, 
and an outspoken defender of freedom. 
These attainments made Masaryk widely 
known beyond the boundaries of his 
native land, and thus he became a man 
His greatest and 
lasting accomplishments; however, were 
in the field of statesmanship, and there 
he ranked as equal among the very great 
men of his day. He is rightly credited 
with the creation of the Czechoslovak 
Republic in 1918. And, besides becom- 
ing the founding father of that Republic 
and its first President, he was the beloved 
father of his country and the admired 
leader of his grateful countrymen dur- 
ing his long and fruitful life. On the 
110th anniversary of the birth of this 
great man we pay tribute to his blessed 
memory. 





ADA: Blueprint for Socialism 
in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
an analysis of ADA prepared by Mr. Kel- 
vin Bailey who heads my research staff: 

ADA: BLUEPRINT For SOCIALISM IN 
AMERICA 


The ADA (Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion) program has been properly described 
as “a collectivist bill of goods * * * a pro- 
gram of laundered communism * * * with 
the Bill of Rights tacked on.” And still 
another disclosure terms the ADA as ‘“‘a group 
of leftwing Democrats who hope, as either 
the senior or junior partner of a labor al- 
lance, to capture the Democratic Party and 
bring about a system which would amount 
to national socialism in America.”1 These 
serious statements are not reckless or politi- 
cally inspired, instead they are warning signs 
of peril that, unless heeded, our country 
will be further guided down the avenue of 
darkness toward socialism. And communism 
is merely a practical application of socialism. 
The vehicle for this transition is the infa- 
mous ADA. 


In 1942 the Committee on Un-American 
Activities disclosed a popular front organi- 
zation known as the Union for Democratic 
Action. The committee found that 50 UDA 
leaders had Communist connections. Be- 
cause sO many liberals found themselves in 
the corner with the Communists and fellow 
travelling coterie in advancing their pet poli- 
cies, a sort of purification rite became nec- 
essary, thus the ADA was created. This 1947 
change-in-name-only ceremony carried with 
it at least 29 of the 50 leaders* The ADA 
set out to prove that it is possible in Amer- 
ica to be ultra-radical without being Com- 
munist, to advocate change in our politico- 
economic traditions without being disloyal. 
But their long honeymoon of frolicking in 
the Red mud with Communists and Soviet- 
eers still left these fake liberals—this ADA— 
as hard-core troublemakers. and crypto- 
Fabians which are collectivist in principle 
and unprincipled in politics. 








Footnotes at end of speech. 
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American principles and ideals are being 
betrayed by subterfuge and deception. This 
betrayal of the American way of life is spear- 
headed by the ADA reactionary radicals mas- 
querading as liberals. It is selling socialism 
under the guise of liberalism. It is practicing 
the greatest deception of our time. And un- 
less their Trojan-horse methods are —. 
and understood, America is doomed to be 
remade in the image of Marx. 

The ADA is the planning body for the whole 
Socialist movement. Its propaganda is ad- 
vanced in newspapers, radio, TV, es, 
and speeches, And like their English cousins, 
it never admits that it is selling socialism. 
It doubletalks about planned economy, so- 
cial reforms, constitutional rights, civil lib- 
erties, and patriotism, while working for its 
ultimate goal: The replacement of the free- 
enterprise system with Marxian socialism. 
Meanwhile, of course, taey fight for civil 
license for the leftwingers, ignore the civil 
liberty of rightwingers, wage psychological 
warfare against the anti-Socialist, and em- 
ploy character assassination against the anti- 
Communist. 

The ADA campaigns for higher taxes, more 
Government intervention through regula- 
tions and controls, expansion of Federal 
power over the States and individuals, 
rocketing subsidies forever for farmers and 
workers, and a telescoping bureaucracy—all 
in the name of liberalism. The ADA has 
perverted the word “liberalism” to mean 
“socialism.” And we must never forget that 
a Socialist is nothing more than a house- 
broken Communist. A prominent Socialist 
affectionately said of the ADA: “The national 
program of the ADA is so close to that of the 
Socialist Party that the Socialist National 
Committee recently passed a resolution say- 
ing that membership in the ADA was politi- 
cally compatible.” * 

On the key issues of our time, the ADA 
dramatizes its radicalism, or liberalism, by 
fighting against the exposure of Communists, 
against the Smith Act trials of top Commu- 
nists, against loyalty programs, and against 
congressional investigations of Communists, 
but for investigation of the late Senator Joe 
McCarthy. 

On foreign affairs, the ADA’s views are 
singularly divorced from American thinking. 
During the Korean war the ADA was clamor- 
ing for relief aid to Red China, which was 
supplying the arms which killed American 
troops. They continually prate for recog- 
nizing the Communist government of Red 
China as a fact but agitating against aid to 
Spain, obviously not a fact. They trumpet 
for a superworld government. By creating 
fear, the ADA is trying to panic the American 
people into the acceptance of our cessation 
of nuclear testing and armaments. Mean- 
while, and as expected, they join the Com- 
munists in denouncing our nuclear contribu- 
tion in defense of West Germany. No men- 
tion is made of Russia’s nuclear armaments 
surrounding West Germany. 

The ADA loudly protests that it is anti- 
Communist. Its self-proclaimed great and 
heroic fight with communism has apparently 
been carried on in the belief that the really 
effective way to fight the Communist cause is 
to kill it with kindness. And since the ADA 
claims to be anti-Communist, let’s look at 
the record :* 

(a) It opposed the Mundt bill to control 
communism in 1948. 

(b) It opposed the Communist control bill 
in Illinois in 1949, 

(c) It opposed the Communist control bill 
of 1950. 

(a) It opposed the Maryland Communist 
control bill in 1950. 

(e) It opposed the Smith Act in 1952. 

(f) It opposed military aid to Nationalist 
China. 

(g) It attempts to discredit the FBI. 

(h) It defended Communist student 
groups. 
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(i) It repeatedly attacks the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and urges 
that it be abolished. 

(j) It urges the United States to withdraw 
recognition of Nationalist China, while plug- 
ging for Red China’s admission into the 
UN. 

(k) It endorsed Truman’s removal of Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

(1) It defended the Institute of Pacific 
Relations (found to be an instrument of So- 
viet policy by a Senate committee). 

(m) They condemn loyalty oaths. 

(n) It called for an investigation of the 
American Legion. 

(o) It opposed a bill to permit the FBI to 
tap telephone conversations of suspected 
Communists. 

(p) It defended fifth-amendment teach- 


ers. 

(q) It opposed a bill requiring Commu- 
nists to testify. 

One of the disconcerting things about the 
ADA is that it seems to attract so many 
prosperous people. Incongruously it com- 
bines big money, big labor (labor union con- 
tributions represent about one-third of the 
ADA budget*), and big names. Who sup- 
ports the ADA? A few of their ean 
and members are: * 

(a) Prof. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.: “The 
faults and injustice in our present system 
which make even freedom-loving Americans 
look wistfully to Russia.” 

(b) Eleanor Roosevelt: “Smearing good 
people like Alger Hiss is unforgivable.”’ 

(c) Joe Lash: officer of Communist front 
American Youth 

(d) Francis Henson: “Pm a@ Marxist.” 

(e) Senator Pavt Doveras: “I’m a Social- 
ist.” 

(f) Telford Taylor: defended Communist 
Harry Bridges. 

(g) Adlai Stevenson. 

(h) Senator Husert Humpnrey. 

(1) Senator WAYNE Morsz. 

(j) Walter P. Reuther. 

The record makes it clear that the ADA 
now dominates the policyforming levels of 
the Democratic Party. And locally, like 
COPE, their influence is effective. Mayor, 


ana ADA'er, Richardson Dilworth, of Phil-. 


adelphia, says his recent victory over Harold 
Stassen was managed exclusively by ADA 
staff and volunteers." Nor is the Republican 
Party entirely free from the ADA menace. 
Governor McKeldin of Maryland warmly em- 
braced the socialist ADA line with glowing 
terms, and even a White House staff member 
offered an apology, or token blessing, to the 
ADA+* 

As @ power-hungry, control-minded cell of 
intellectual radicals, they bear careful 
watching, especially this year, a major elec- 
tion year, since most of the presidential 
hopefuls are either officers, complete ad- 
herents, or favorably endorsed by the radicals 
at the ADA summit. 

ADA, like COPE, has a single composite 
objective: to centralize political and eco- 
nomic power. They would have individuals 
give up much of their freedom and the States 
give up much of their sovereignty to the 
Federal Government which can easiest be 
controlled by a partnership of union bosses 
and Fabian liberal intellectuals, or apostles 
of the ADA. 


1Senate Republican policy committee re- 
port, Apr. 7, 1958. 

2 (a) House Rept. 2277, 2d sess., 77th Cong.; 
(b) Los Angeles Times, Sept. 14, 1952. 

*Santa Ana Register, Oct. 30, 1954. 

*Santa Ana Register, Oct. 30, 1954. 

SCONGRESSIONAL Recorp, June 16, 
p. 10280. 

*(a) Santa Ana Register, Oct. 30, 1954; 
(b) Hon. Kit Clardy speech, June 2, 1954. 

TADA World, January 1960. 

® Washington Post, Sept. 27, 1954. 
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COPE: ContTrot, THEN DrsTRoY 


of gangsters, 

Communists) continues unchecked because 
of their fanatical adherence to their basic 
reactionary premise: “We'll get from the 
‘company what we have the power to take.’ 
Power, therefore, regardiess of how achieved, 
is their revolutionary war cry. And the 
frightening truth is that today, 1960, the 
unions boast of their chokehold on America 
by asserting, for example: “I control Phila- 
delphia. The union controls the country.”? 

Today the greatest concentrations of politi- 
cal and economic power in the United States 


criticized, overinvestigated, overtaxed 
business not in 
their hag-ridden, brow-beaten, publicity 


mouthpiece, the treacherous COPE (Com- 
mittee on Political Education). 

COPE was uncorked in 1955. COPE grew, 
like cancer, out of CIO’s political action com- 
mittee which was conceived in 1943 under the 
tutorship of FDR’s strong right arm, Sidney 


tration camp for unionism by means of 
which money could be siphoned away from 
the workers (without regard and consent as 
to disposition) for purposes of electing poli- 
ticians who have no integrity whatsoever and 
will do whatever the unions ask. And what 
do unions and COPE demand? Anything at 
all that favors collectivism over individ- 
ualism. 

Labor unions moved to control Federal and 
State Capitals, and cities as it would operate 
to organize workers in industry. But picket 
lines were found unnecess.cy. Elected rep- 
resentatives, owing their political lives to 
COPE, demonstrated an eagerness to insure 
long tenure by following the wishes of the 
labor barons. The procedure is simple; the 
docile members get financial support from 
labor political committees; they are eulogized 
in the union newspapers whose circulation 
totals over 17 million; and the million-odd 
union shop stewards seek to regiment the 
rank-and-file union members into voting 
for them. 

A formidable force, COPE and organized 
labor, with a structure suited to engage in 
politics, and having the three essentials for 
successful political action—money, organiza~ 
tion, and driving lust for big government, 
big labor, big spending, and bigger taxing 
which can be gained through hip-pocket, 
COPE-captive Congressmen. 

Incidentally, sinée 95 percent or more of 
labor’s support has been given to liberal 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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unions can control Congress 

inside the Democratic Party, there is 
mo sense in organizing a separate 

Party. , in 1958, organized 

plunked more money into the Demo- 
campaign kitty than the national 


tates much of the time. In the House, a 
minimum of 237 Members have the pro- 
labor brand. For Members opposed to union 
dominance, the penalty of their antilabor 
, Stigma was made abundantly clear in the 
1958 elections. Of 204 House incumbents, 
supported by COPE, 189 were returned to 
92 percent. Of 187 incumbents op- 
COPE, 166 retained their seats and 
defeated, or an 11 percent loss.‘ 
endorsed 24 candidates for Governor 
1958, of whom 18 won and 6 lost for a 


(There are 42 national union head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C.) 

The chief textbook in COPE’s political 
school is a booklet, “How Your Senators and 
Representatives Voted.” Every Federal law- 
maker is listed, along with his right or 
wrong voting record on legislation labor 
considers important. More than 11 million 
of these booklets are sent out to union 
members and used in local meetings to point 
out the “blackguards” in Congress. From 
this record, it is not hard to see well in ad- 
vance of the local conventions which law- 
makers will be the main targets of COPE, 
and who will get full-scale COPE aid. 

Of the 33 Senators up for reelection in 
1960, 6 show up in the COPE “record” as 
extremely bad. Naturally they are all Re- 
publicans (COPE piously claims nonparti- 
sanship). The remaining 27, or a whopping 
80 percent, are either captive-COPE Sen- 
ators, or sufficiently weaned into their camp 
for purposes of echoing the COPE-ADA So- 
cialist line. 

Presidential hopefuls, Senators KENNEDY, 
Symincron and Humpurer, have a 100-per- 
cent pro-union voting record. With a lib- 
eral Supreme Court, a pro-union Congress, 
and now the possibility of a COPE-captive 
White House occupant, the American people 
would be further hammered to their knees. 
After all, this coalition of radical left-wing 
ADA’ers, Socialists, and power-hungry un- 
ions admit they are playing a * * * “courage- 
ous and active role in changing the shape of 
things.” * 

In 1958, 32 of organized labor's political 
committees reported spending a total of 
$1,828,777. This figure is absurd. Political 
groups whose activities are limited to a 
single State, city, or district do not have to 
report. Therefore, accurate on all 
campaign spending—national, State, and lo- 
cal—are impossible to obtain. Thus the 
amounts listed by unions do not truly re- 
fiect the total amount of union participa- 
tion. Even $5 million is unconvincingly 
low." 


Footnotes at end of speech. 


A more realistic COPE expenditure is re- 
flected in the 1954 campaign of liberal Sen- 
ator McNamara, of Michigan, where the un- 
ions spent an estimated $841,000 to achieve 
this single election. (For example, 500 
“special organizers’’ were employed by the 
unions, costing $300,000.) From case his- 
tories and experience it is known that actual 
expenditures are more than 10 times those 
required to be reported. This means that 
approximately $10 million was spent in 
Michigan alone. And inasmuch as unions 
collect about $620 million per year (up from 
$458 million in 1955) it can be assumed 
that 10 percent is spent for political pur- 
poses, or $62 million for political purposes 
annually, or a total of $124 million for’ each 
biannual election of House and Senate 
Members.* 

Contributions received by COPE in 1958 
were 14 percent higher than in 1956 while 
contributions by COPE to candidates for 
Federal office were 27 percent higher in 1958 
than in 1956. In 1958 awards for 100 per- 
cent COPE contributions were given 404 lo- 
cal unions and 39 international and na- 
tional organizations that fully met their 
obligations to COPE, 27 of which completed 
@ 3-year record of full participation. Not 
bad. Not bad. 

In addition to COPE’s reputation as a 
“fatcat,” they are becoming equally famous 
in slippery procedures, shared by their pup- 
pets. Democrat JoHN Fotry, a COPE candi- 
date from Maryland, filed expenditures of 
only $620 with the Clerk of the House, while 
filing $18,728 at the county courthouse. In 
short, 30 times as much. Also in the same 
1958 elections, COPE-backed candidate Mc- 
Govern, of South Dakota, filed a paltry 
$6,554 contribution with the Clerk, but in his 
State he filed nearly twice as much—$11,442. 
Further peculiarities appear when his state- 
ment in South Dakota lists only $2,000 from 
COPE, and his Washington statement lists 
no COPE contributions. Yet COPE’s own 
statement to the Clerk reflects two $2,000 
contributions to McGoveRn.® 

The decision as to who receives this money 
rests principally with one man, Dr. Walter P. 
Reuther (6 doctorate degrees, although he 
never finished college), AFL-CIO kingpin, 
and one of the financial angels of the radi- 
cal ADA. Reuther does not give campaign 
funds to anyone except those he expects to 
further in his legislative aims, which in- 
cluded all but 2 of the 27 planks included in 
the 1957 platform of the Communist Party.” 

Reuther’s present influence and back- 
ground, association in Communist-front or- 
ganizations, his working in a Soviet machine 
factory, and his statement that he did not 
believe in God, his abiding affection and ad- 
vocacy for socialism, and his letter recom- 
mending that workers in America “work for a 
Soviet America,” should dramatize the fate 
of the United States if this little Caesar is 
permitted to elect or defeat through his 
political front, the infamous COPE.“ 


~Some Congressmen are feeling the sting of 
COPE’s political pay-offs. A young Con- 
gressman was compelled to appoint a former 
union organizer as his assistant. “I’ve lost 
control of my own Office force,” the fresh- 
man legislator bitterly remarked. “Now I’m 
beginning to wonder how far the payoff 
will extend and whether it’s worth it.”2 
And still another new Congressman ap- 
pointed a high-ranking UAW union official 
as his assistant, possibly to insure 100 per- 
cent submission to their will by their polit- 
ical debtors.“ 

But money is an incidental explanation of 
the immense power of COPE. It has at its 
command, and under strict union discipline, 
thousands of workers—that indispensable 
factor in winning elections. COPE’s preelec- 
tion preparations are extensive. COPE has 
headquarters in most precincts recruiting 
members, wives, teenagers, and children. 
They are given jobs as checkers, telephoners, 
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messengers, drivers, babysitters, poll- 
watchers, leaflet passers, sound truck crews, 
coffeemakers, and coordinators. With this 
kind of mechanicallike smooth-running 
operation, it is little wonder they can cockily 
boast: “We are started on a course that will 
allow us to deliver Illinois in 1960 to the 
candidate we think best for labor.” * 

COPE is a beehive of booming activity. 
During 1958 and 1959, 33 different items of 
literature were printed and distributed, with 
a total circulation in excess of $31 million. 
In early 1959 the circulation of “Political 
Memo From COPE,” published biweekly, 
went over the 100,000 mark. Paid resub- 
scriptions have been running at the rate of 
2,300 per month, The “Keeping in Touch” 
newsletter has a circulation of 4,000, while 
10,000 copies of “Notes From COPE” are sent 
out twice amonth. During 1958-59 over 2,100 
requests for research material were handled 
by COPE." 

Much of COPE’s successes can be traced 
to their variety of activities which extend 
into (a) high school and college democracy 
programs, (b) libraries, (c) training films, 
(d) book clubs, (e) dramatic pageants, (f) 
choral groups, (g) arts and crafts, (h) paint- 
ing classes, (1) shop lunch time democracy 
programs, (j) education for new immigrants, 
(k) international union exchanges, (1) old- 
timers’ centers, (m) use of noted movie and 
TV personalities, (n) veterans, (0) rel 
With a blitz movement like this it is little 
wonder that COPE was able to dominate the 
political affairs in the 1958 congressional 
campaign in Idaho.” 

The women’s activities department, WAD, 
is a part of COPE’s regular organization. 
WAD, like COPE, operates on national, 
State, county, city, and congressional district 
levels. WAD carries out year-round pro- 
grams of education and action in trying to 
help their union husbands, fathers, and 
brothers in their struggle. They savagely 
work the other side of the street, such as 
PTA’s, service clubs, small businesses, 
churches, women’s clubs, and telephoning. 
They develop and maintain an intricate 
central card file system on community citi- 
zens—avallable only to COPE." 

Thirty-six WAD women did the following 
in one Senate election: 

1. Handled 47,850 pieces of literature. 

2. Made 6,704 telephone calls. 

3. Made 9,528 home calls. 

4. Provided 5,798 hours of voluntary work.” 

In 1958 COPE neatly packaged a 311-page 
speakers’ handbook on 24 issues for use in 
preparing speeches, leaflets, pamphlets, and 
campaign material. The purpose is to stand- 
ardize the “line” from their highest captive 
congressional robots, to the lowest card- 
carrying unionworker. Without surprise the 
booklet is permeated with typical dialectical 
ADA-COPE jargon designed to brainwash 
their corraled listeners with falsehoods, and 
to panic them into believing that the Re- 
publicans are responsible for everything that 
is wrong, evil, unsuccessful, untried, or even 
unthought of, whereas the Democrats remain 
perfumed, saintly, and untouchable. No 
mention is made that the position taken on 
all 24 issues follows the socialist ADA plat- 
form which, in most cases, closely parallels 
that of the Communist Party. Their guided 
lectures, principally social reforms in nature, 
are: Atomic giveaway, civil rights, corrup- 
tion, cost of living, education, foreign policy, 
Government pay raises, housing, immigration 
and citizenship, jobs and recession, labor 
law, minimum wage, natural gas, natural re- 
sources, old-age and survivors insurance, po- 
litical money, public assistance programa,' 
public power, REA social wenn taxes, ' 
TVA, unemployment insurance, and —_. 
labor is in politics. 

A little arithmetic applied to the adoption, 
of their COPE-sponsored reactionary pro- 
sping ‘Suauenencmmdhmainneetinauek Ce 
budget of about $40 billion, or about double 
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our present individual tax burden. And 
even worse, it means complete, and final, 
slavery for America, handcuffed to an all- 
powerful centralized government. We would 
then have attained Reuther’s ambition, “a 
Soviet America.” 

If it is only security for which COPE and 
Reuther plead, then they can go to prison. 
They’ll have enough to eat, a bed, and a roof 
over their heads.” 

The programs and dogma prescribed by 
COPE are unacceptable. Deal high handedly 
as they would have us do with the mecha- 
nisms of the marketplace, and the mecha- 
nisms will bind. Preempt the surplus of the 
people, and surpluses will dwindle. Cen- 
tralize the political function, and then lose 
touch with reality. Stifle the economic sov- 
ereignty of the individual by spending his 
surplus dollars for him, and you stifle his 
freedom. Socialize the individual’s surplus 
and you socialize his spirit and creativeness; 
you cannot paint the Mona Lisa by assign- 
ing one dab each to a thousand painters.” 





4Santa Ana Register, July 25, 1955. 

7Human Events, July 28, 1958. 

*“Labor Union Monopoly, a Clear and 
Present Danger,” by Donald R. Richbert. 

*American Mercury article by Edward 
Willard. 

5 COPE publication No. 59. 

*ADA World, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, January 1960. 

American Mercury article by Willard 
Edwards. 

8 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 24, 1958. 

®* Human Events, Dec. 22, 1958. 

” National Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee. } 

(a) National Republican Congressional 
Committee; (b) Walter Reuther, by Eldorous 
L. Dayton. 

2 American Mercury article by Willard 
Edwards. 

133Human Events, Dec. 22, 1058. 

4 Newsweek magazine, Mar. 10, 1958. 

%U.S. Chamber of Commerce pamphlet. 

18 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 8, 1958. 

* COPE publication No. 58. 

% COPE publication No. 55. 

%# General Eisenhower, Galveston, Tex., 
Dec. 8, 1949. 

»“Up From Liberalism,” by William F. 
Buckley, Jr. 





Administration Policies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time now I have been impressed 
with the competence of Mr. Sumner G. 
Whittier, Administrator of the Veterans’ 
Administration. I would like to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a recent 
statement of his that outlines the Ad- 
ministrator’s policies: 

ADMINISTRATOR’S POLICIES 


We believe in the importance of the indi- 
viduai, veteran and employee, and citizen; 
the heightening of human dignity; inspira- 
tion rather than compulsion; with emphasis 
upon the positive rather than the negative; 
healthy competition born of comparison and 
contrast, of a spirit of striving toward higher 
standards of quality and service; motivating 
all members of the VA family to contribute 
fully, creatively, and imaginatively to the 
fulfilment of VA’s precious mission, 
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We believe in instilling, promoting, and 
pride in our Nation and its 
Government; pride in working for that Gov- 
ernment; pride in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; pride in the VA’s mission of sympa- 
thetic service to the veteran, his family, his 
widow, and his orphan; pride in our dedi- 
cation to the highest attainable quality in 
every program and service. 

We believe in reporting clearly and sim- 
ply, promptly and meaningfully, uniformly 
and fully to all members of the VA family; 
to the President and the Congress; to vet- 
erans and all other citizens of this Re- 
public. 

We believe in a policy of decentralization, 
that the point of decision should be as close 
to the area of action as is reasonable. 

We believe recruitment and promotion 
should be based on merit; that dedication, 
ability, and hard work should be the stand- 
ards for sound appraisal, and for career de- 
velopment; that the key is in the search and 
the discovery and use of the most competent 
people. 

We believe that all things can be meas- 
ured; that for all parts and programs, as 
well as the whole VA, standards, tall and 
idealistic, should be set, for the short range 
and the long range; that performance 
should be constantly evaluated against these 
standards; and that everything is suscepti- 
ble to improvement. 5 

We believe in cooperating with other Fed- 
eral and State Government agencies and pri- 
vate institutions in furthering common pro- 
gram objectives. 

We believe that our mission is broad; that 
if we of VA are to be advisors to the Presi- 
dent, spokesmen before committees of Con- 
gress, interpreters of veterans’ needs to the 
Nation, planners for today and for the long 
future, then we must seek fresh ideas, think 
anew on concepts of both the past and the 
present, accepting the Nation as our obli- 
gation, the world as our source; that out of 
the dedication, the imagination, the contri- 
butions of all 170,900 of us come sounder 
programs, truer fulfillment of veterans’ and 
the Nation’s needs, and finer means of heal- 
ing and cure, even miracles of research and 
discovery that will benefit not alone the 
veteran but all mankind, 





Cardinal Alojzije Stepinac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) Tablet on February 27 
and which was sent to me by my con- 
or Mr, Jozo Poduje, of Larchmont, 

It points up the superb qualities of 
Cardinal Alojzije Stepinac manifested 
under severe pressures of involuntary 
confinement. He appealed to Catholics 
to cast aside and repel the pressures of 
atheistic communism. In his last suffer- 
ings Cardinal Stepinac avowed that he 
would refuse to give any kind of response 
to questions asked him under the threat 
of torture or other physical force. The 
character and nobility of the cardinal 
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—— in his own statement when he 


If the organs of the government consider 
that I am dying too slowly, then let them 
order my physical liquidation as they or- 
dered my juridic liquidation 14 ee -_ 

St. Cyprian gave 25 pieces of gold to 
executioner who was to behead him. i have 
no gold. ple ss bri ag gt 


Lord to allow me to die in peace. 


The article follows: 
[From the Brooklyn — Tablet, Feb. 27, 
1 


CARDINAL URGED PEOPLE TO STAND FAST IN THE 
Lorp—LaTE YUGOSLAV PRIMATE, IN SPIRIT- 
vaL TESTAMENT, NoTeD INFILTRATION—Las? 
LerTeR REvVEALED—NoTE TO Rep CourT 
TELLS OF CONSTANT SUFFERING Yer UN- 
WAVERING DEFIANCE 
Vatican Crry.—Cardinal Alojzije Stepinac 

in a spiritual testament made a last exhorta- 

tion to his Yugoslav flock to resist the pres- 
sures of atheistic communism, it was re- 


paper. 


protect his flock, even after his death, against 

dangers to their faith and happiness. 
Cardinal died February 10 at the 

age of 61. He had been isolated in his na- 


held him in prison for 5 years. 
WARNS OF ATHEISTS 


In death, Cardinal Stepinac told his peo- 
ple: 


happy—they say—without God. 

“But as I prepare to leave this world, T 
must repeat to in the face of every 
‘attempt of this kind, what the Prophet Isaiah 
said: ‘O my people, they that call thee 
blessed, the same deceive thee, and destroy 
the way. of thy steps’” (Isaiah 3: 12). 

The cardinal warned that every attempt to 
create a culture and a civilization without 
God would seal the people’s doom for time 
and for eternity. To this he added: 

“In taking my leave of you, therefore, my 
beloved children, I address to you the words 
that St. Paul wrote to the Philippians, to 
‘stand fast thus in the Lord,’ (Philippians 
4: 1). Those who despise the Lord want to 
take you from Him and in this way they 
degrade you to the lowest level. Their work 
is condemned by God. 


BE FAITHFUL TO MARY 


The cardinal then urged his people to have 
special devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary: 

“If you love and venerate the Mother of 
God with sincere and constant affection, the 
words of the Wise Man—‘He that honoreth 
his mother is as one that layeth up a treasure’ 
(Ecclesiasticus 3: 6)—will be true for you 
as well. 

“Only atheistic communism has been ca- 
pable of inserting blasphemies against the 
Mother of God even into school manuals, 
blashphemies which I reproved in 1946 dur- 
ing the so-called trial with which it was 
hoped to cancel the Catholic Church from 
our country with the stroke of a 
the Lord not permit that any of you 
imitate those evil persons in insul 
Mother of God. To such a one, the 
of the same wise man would apply: 
cursed of God that angereth his mother’” 
(Ecclesiasticus 3: 18), 
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‘Last Letra REVEALS SUFFERING DEFIANCE 


his great suffering and his defiance of the 

church’s persecutors in the final days of his 

life. 

The letter, addressed to the district tri- 
bunal of Osijek, Yugoslavia, is dated Decem- 
ber 4, 1959, only 63 days before his death. 
_ Father Ciril Kos, spiritual director of the 
seminary at Djakovo, had been brought to 
trial and Cardinal Stepinac had been sum- 
moned for interrogation in connection with 
it. Father Kos was found guilty of alleged 
anti-Government activities and sentenced to 
7 years in jail. 

Excerpts from his letter in answer to the 
summons follow: 

“To the organ of the governmént power 
which was to have interrogated me in 
connection with the citation sent me by 
the District Tribunal of Osijek: 

“A reason why I cannot comply with the 
citation is this: } 

“I was condemned by a supreme people’s 
court of the people’s Croatian Republic on 
October 11, 1946, to 16 years of forced labor, 
first in the prison of Lepoglava and then to 
my present internment in Krasic. That sen- 
tence was juridic homicide of an innocent 
man. That was the interpretation given to it 
by the whole civilized world. 

“This was admitted even by certain leaders 
of Federated People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia who met with Prof. Ivan Mestrovic in 
the United States. All this was communi- 
cated to me by word of mouth by Professor 
Mestrovic when he came to visit me this 
year at Krasic. He knows their names. 

“The consequence of the condemnations, 
which scandalized the whole world, is that 
my physical life, during the 13 years spent 
in prison and confinement, has reached the 
edge of the tomb. Our doctors and foreign 
doctors have done everything possible to 
prolong my life, but they have not restored 
my life to me. 

“Until today they have extracted 34 liters 
(86 pints) of blood and this is not enough. 
They have had to perform operations on 
both my legs to save me from imminent 
death by thrombosis (blood clot). 


RARELY WITHOUT PAIN 


“As a result of these operations, I am 
practically an invalid who drags -his feet 
around the house with a cane. Moreover, 
for the past 5 years I have been ill with 
prostatism and, despite all medicines which 
I take frequently, it is rare that I am com- 
pletely without pain. 

“IT will not mention the deadly infirmity 
which struck me 2 years ago when journal- 
ists reported me near death. Nor will I 
recall the many other ailments from which I 
suffer, as for example, bronchial catarrh. I 
have suffered from this for years. When 
Dr. Sercer asked that I be allowed to go to 
the seashore, the request was refused. 

“The serious state of my health is better 
known to the parish priest of Krasic and to 
the nuns, who often spend whole days at 
my bedside to assist me. I often must skip 
the celebration of holy mass, even on Sun- 
day, because of my pain * * *,” 


WHO VIOLATES U.N. CHARTER? 


“If I combat the ideology of the party 
being convinced that it is wholly false, is 
this combating the state? 

“It is lawful for the Yugoslav Communist 
Party to persecute the Catholic Church with 
fire and steel for 15 years, separating men 
from the church, preventing baptism of 
children, preventing Christian instruction of 
youth and the celebration of religious mar- 
riage; if it is lawful for the Yugoslay Com- 
munity Party to destroy Catholic institu- 
tions and schools, printing presses, news- 
papers and their properties, and to commit 
innumerable acts of suppression, how can 
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one ever dare to accuse me of crime if I 
raise my voice in defense of the sacred 
things of catholicism? 

“Have I perhaps violated the charter of 
human rights of the United Nations; or is 
it not others instead who have violated that 
charter since,. after the bloody injustices 
and many suppressions, some wish to tor- 
ture me with long in tions ing 
a subject on which I will never admit guilt? 

“Is it not enough for you to know that 
some of your leaders have openly confessed 
to Professor Mestrovic that they have no 
grounds for instituting proceedings against 
me, and to know that even so a trial was 
held with consequences resulting practically 
in my death, as I have outlined above?” 


REFUSES TO GIVE ANSWER 


“Therefore, I say to you that I am a man 
with both feet in the grave and am almost 
descending into it. Since I am seriously 
i, I cannot comply with your citation. If, 
then, there wiil be an attempt to torture 
me by force with questions either on my 
bed of pain or during my painful walks in 
the courtyard, I refuse from now on to give 
any kind of response. And moreover, I de- 
cline every responsibility for the public 
scandal that will result therefrom.and which 
will be publicized in the world press when 
the new attack perpetrated against a half- 
dead man becomes known. 

“If the organs of the government consider 
that I am dying too slowly, then let them 
order my physical liquidation, as they or- 
dered my juridic liquidation 14 years ago. 

“St. Cyprian gave 25 pieces of gold to the 
executioner who was to behead him. I have 
no gold. I can only pray for the person 
who may eventually execute me, asking the 
Lord to forgive him in eternity and asking 
the Lord to allow me to die in peace. 

“If you have provoked me to speak of your 
inhuman treatment during these long years, 
do not take it badly, since the Romans said: 

“‘*Sunt certi denique fines.’ (There are 
certain limits.) 

“My jailers may continue to mount guard 
according to your instructions so as to make 
my life impossible, but I know what my 
duty is. With the grace of the Lord, I will 
fulfill it to the end—to the end without the 
least hatred, without the least revenge on 
anyone, but at the same‘time without fear 
of anyone.” 





Adlai Stevenson’s Great Debate Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the second of Adlai E. Stevenson’s 
two-part article in This Week magazine 
in which he presents a plan for taking 
some of the waste and foolishness out of 
our presidential election campaigns, as 
follows: 

ADLAI STEVENSON’S PLAN FOR A GREAT 

DEBATE—PART 2 
(By Adlai E. Stevenson) 

Last week I outlined what I consider to be 
the major problems of political television. 
These troubles can be summarized quite 
briefly. The costs of TV force on any polit- 
ical candidate the awful demands of brevity— 
and these demands can only eventually lead 
to sloganeering. In addition, every candi- 
date is confronted by the natural desire of 
the TV public to be entertained. And be- 
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cause the public is constantly offered such 
a@ variety of TV fare, it cannot help being 
apathetic to a great deal of what it sees and 
hears. 

I would like to try to feel my way toward a 
single solution of these complicated prob- 
lems. I would like to propose that we trans- 
form our circus-atmosphere presidential 
campaign into a great debate conducted in 
full view of all the people. 

More than a hundred years ago my great- 
grandfather, Jesse Fell, an Illinois editor 
and friend of Abraham Lincoln, proposed the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates on a great issue: 
slavery. Imagine a debate now, or at least 
@ discussion on the great issues of our time 
with the whole country watching. Disen- 
gagement or containment, farm policy, dis- 
armament, aid to India, the defense budget, 
the problems of old age and of urban growth 
and of civil rights—because candidates ne- 
glect these questions, few people understand 
them, but how we decide them may fix our 
children’s future, and mankind’s. And we 
can decide them not after canned rhetoric 
and TV spectaculars but only after intelli- 
gent discussion, which the candidates and 
the network can provide. 


TWO CANDIDATES MEET FACE TO FACE 


Suppose that every Monday evening, at 
peak viewing time, for an hour and a half, 
from Labor Day to election eve, the two 
candidates aired their views. They might on 
each evening take up a single issue. Each 
in turn might discuss it for half an hour, 
followed by 15-minute rebuttals of one an- 
other for the third half hour. 

There are other possibilities, including 
face-to-face debate. But the central idea is 
that in some manner the candidates for 
president appear together at the same prime 
time each week for a serious presentation 
of views on public questions. The time 
should cost them and their parties nothing. 

Now this idea raises a number of ques- 
tions, some quite difficult. 

Who should pay for the time? 

It has been suggested that Congress ap- 
propriate money to pay for it but nothing 
has come of this. Yet the idea is not revolu- 
tionary—many years ago Theodore Roose- 
velt proposed that the Federal Government 
bear the cost of political campaigns. 

SHOULD TV TIME BE FREE? 


It has been proposed that. the networks 
should provide the time free as a public 
service, either voluntarily or be required by 
law to do so, This has been opposed as dis- 
criminatory. Presidential candidates, it 
is argued, must pay for .planes and 
trains, newspaper advertisements, sound 
trucks, campaign headquarters, confetti— 
why should only television be provided free? 

Well, none of these other campaign ex- 
penses involves a communications medium 
licensed by Government to operate in the 
public interest. It is true that railroads and 
airlines are also Government licensees—but 
they are not media of communications. It 
is true that newspapers are media of com- 
munication—but they do not use the people’s 
property and are therefore not Government 
licensees. 

The air belongs to the people, and the 
people have granted the radio-TV industry 
immensely valuable monopolies free of 
charge. Radio and television are unique in 
this respect and, therefore, it would seem to 
= to justify unique treatment under the 

Ww. 

Other problems arise. Shall only the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties be given 
time? Or all parties? To give so much time 
to all parties is manifestly absurd. But how 
eliminate any without abridging their rights 
to be heard? 

Perhaps free time should be given only to 
parties that polled 20 percent of the vote at 
the preceding election and to new parties 
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which can demonstrate substantial national 
support. , 

Again, shall we prescribe how the free time 
is to be used to insure sober discussion and 
avoid entertainment by bigger and bigger 
spectaculars? Should the candidates be re- 
quired to appear on the program alone, not 
surrounded by friends, who cannot share the 
responsibilities of office after the election? 

One more problem: Would anybody watch 
such a 90-minute program? Confronted by a 
long serious discussion of public questions, 
will people turn to another channel? The 
remedy, of course, is to preempt all channels, 
But I have confidence enough in the Amer- 
ican people to believe that given a chance 
they are willing and eager to listen to serious 
discussion of their most important business. 

But if all channels are not preempted and 
we permit other programs at the same time, 
Candidate A may during his half hour find 
himself competing with “Gunsmoke,” while 
Candidate B, following a half hour later, may 
compete only with an ancient grade B movie 
that nobody wants to see anyway. 

Yet preempting all channels smacks of 
cramming politics down people’s throats, an 
abhorrent idea. Here, too, is a difficult ques- 
tion. 

I realize I have raised more questions than 
I have answered—and I have not by any 
means raised them all. They can be 
resolved only by thorough discussion. It is 
my hope to stimulate such discussion. But 
let us not forget the main point—to provide 
presidential candidates with free prime time 
on TV at the same time each week for con- 
tinuing sober discussion of the issues. Once 
we determine to do this, the details can be 
worked out. 


TV'S OBLIGATION TO THE PUBLIC 


Television is today the most powerful 
medium of communication available to 
candidates for public office. It owes an 
obligation to serve the public good. That it 
has not always done so in its nonpolitical 
broadcasts has been shown by the quiz shows, 
payola and other frauds on a gullible public. 
Used in politics as it has been in the past, it 
may likewise lose the confidence of the 
people in the political area. Such a useful 
means of mass communication must be con- 
served for the improvement of the demo- 
cratic dialogue, not allowed to encourage its 
debasement. 

During the 1956 campaign, I was urged by 
some of my advisers to challenge President 
Eisenhower to a debate. I did not, for I 
feared the challenge would be misunder- 
stood, would be taken as a gimmick. What 
I am pro now is no gimmick; it is the 
establishment of what I hope will become a 
national institution, a great debate for the 
Presidency. 

And I don’t mean a “debate” in the literal 
collegiate sense of that word, but a sustained 
discussion. Only television can establish 
such a forum. I propose that it provide 
.® quadrennial clearing of the air by the use 
of the air. 

Sustained, serious discussion on all net- 
works would reach all the people directly. 
It would require effort on their part, mental 
effort, and I know of no better cure for 
apathy. It would end the financial prob- 
lem that TV now presents to the parties. 
It would end the tendency to reduce every- 
thing to assertions and slogans. It would 
diminish the temptation of politicians to 
entertain, to please and to evade the un- 
pleasant realities. It might even help to 
restore what we seem to have lost—our 
sense Of great national purpose, 


A GREAT DECISION OF THE SIXTIES 


I would hope that the networks and the 
political parties would voluntarily take the 
initiative in this matter. If they do not, 
then I think Congress should. 

Legislation on this subject has been in- 
troduced in Congress but has died quickly. 
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I would urge its revival, and that the tele- 
vision networks participate fully and 
thoughtfully in the ensuing discussion. For 
in the long run it may turn out that the 
direction we give to political television is one 
of the great decisions of the decisive decade 
of the sixties. 

The primary system ran away with the 


nominating process because we allowed it © 


to get out of hand. Let us get television 
under control before it runs away with the 
electoral process. 





University of California Cracks Down on 
Housing Discrimination 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
University of California, at its Berkeley 
campus in the Seventh Congressional 
District, recently took steps to strength- 
en its policy of nondiscrimination in 
providing housing for its students and 
staff, 

The following article from the Berk- 
eley Daily Gazette outlines this action in 
detail. I would call particular attention 
to the university’s policy statement: 

The university is proud to have native 
born students of practically every race, 
creed, and color, as well as foreign born from 
more than 80 nations. 


In a recent letter discussing this uni- 
versity policy, Mr. Lawrence Crouchett, 
housing chairman of the Berkeley 
branch of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
pointed out: 

As far as we are able to find out, this is 


the best university housing policy in this 
country. 


Mr. Crouchett goes on to say: 
This is one type of effort integrated uni- 


versities and colleges may make in the total 
goal of complete. equal educational oppor- 


tunities. As you are aware, equal educa-— 


tional opportunities extend far beyond the 
boundaries of colleges and universities. 


Regarding this action as sound, real- 
istic, and forthright, I wish to submit 
the following report for the Recorp un- 
der permission to extend remarks: 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA CRACKDOWN ON 

DISCRIMINATION—RENTAL LISTING SERVICE 

Bars Bras 

Householders in Berkeley and adjoining 
communities who make use of the University 
of California rental listing service after 
March 1 will be asked to sign a statement 
agreeing to abide by the university’s policy 
of nondiscrimination in providing housing 
for its students and staff. 

The new requirement, which in essence 
only augments a long standing policy of the 
university to provide equal opportunities in 
all of its services, was announced today by 
William F, Shepard, dean of students, and 
Mrs. Ruth N, Donnelly, supervisor of housing 
services. 

“The main purpose of the written agree- 
ment is to clear up any confusion that may 
exist in the minds of interested parties, and 
to make sure that everyone who uses our 
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housing services has a clear understanding 
of our policy,” Dean Shepard said. 
INCREASING NEED 

“We recognize and appreciate the aid that 
householders have given us in a time of in- 
creasing need for student housing,” he added, 
“and we believe that most householders are 
already well aware of our policy and con- 
form to it.” : 

A letter explaining the nondiscrimination 
policy will be sent to all householders who 
have listings on file, as well as any who 
request listing after March 1. After that 
date, the privilege of listing with the uni- 
versity will be afforded all those who sign 
and return the accompanying statement. of 
unders 

The explanatory letter states, in part, “The 
university is proud to have native born stu- 
dents of practically every race, creed, and 
color, as well as foreign born from more 
than 80 nations.” 

AGREEMENT QUOTED 

The statement of agreement itself is 
worded as follows: 

“In availing myself of the university list- 
ing service I acknowledge that I am aware 
that it is against the public policy of the 
State and the policy of the regents of the 
University of California to make such service 
available to anyone who, in affording hous- 
ing, discriminates on the basis of race, color, 
religion, national origin, or ancestry. 
hereby agree not to ae in 
discriminatory in providing ho 
for students or staff at the University of 
California.” 

As in the past, Dean Shepard pointed out, 
evidence that a householder has failed to 
abide by the nondiscrimination policy will 
result in withdrawal of that landlord’s list- 
ings. 

Last year, more than 7,800 listings of ac- 
commodations were filed with the university 
housing services and approximately 56,000 
contracts were made by students and staff 
members in the office located at 2620 Ban- 
croft Way. 





Squaw Valley Success 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or ‘ 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I reported to this Con- 
gress on the successful staging of the 
Winter Olympic games in Squaw Valley, 
Calif. Much of the success was due to 
the fine newspaper support given this 
project during the formative years when 
we all worked so hard to achieve this in- 
ternational goal. 

The McClatchy newspapers, represent- 
ed by the Sacramento, Modesto, and 
Fresno Bees, was one of the main sup- 
porters of this effort. May I commend 
the staff of the McClatchy newspapers 
for their fine assistance before and dur- 
ing the games and include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the following edi- 
torial published Sunday in all three 
papers. 

The editorial follows: 

The winter Olympics which will end today 
at Squaw Valley have been a success even 
beyond expectations. 


Almost without exception everyone at- 
tending the games has been tremendously 








impressed by both the events and the facili- 


once ' 

! ornia has done itself proud in staging 
the winter games. Avery Brundage, presi- 
dent of the International Olympic Commit- 
tee, stated: 
all nations represented have come 


. 


It’s almost unanimous. 

The California Olympic officials and all 
those who have had a part in the event are 
to be commended unreservedly for the splen- 
did job they have done. And this sentiment 
is shared by those with long experience with 
winter Olympics held in many other 
countries. 


Mr. Speaker, I also would like to add 
to these remarks the views of Mr. The- 
odore Rosequist, planning coordinator of 
the California State Fair and Exposition, 
who wrote the following letter to the 
editor of the San Francisco (Calif.) 


Examiner: 

FEBRUARY 29, 1960. 
Eprror, SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sm: Squaw Valley is presently the 
most widely known winter sports area in 
the world. It is no longer “Squawk” Valley 
by sheer weight of success. The VIII Olym- 
pic winter games is a universally conceded 
success. The athletes broke record after 
record, proving the excellence of the facility 
planning. All who were privileged to wit- 
ness the opening day pageantry and the suc- 
eeeding days of the world’s finest athletic 
competitions were thrilled and rewarded with 
a once-in-a-lifetime Olympiad. 

Por an all too brief period, the divergent 
national interests of the world’s finest win- 
ter athletes were combined into one friendly 
group in the dining halls, recreation rooms, 
and quadrangle of the Olympic village. This 
never before has been accomplished in the 
history of the winter games. 

While there are many proud moments for 
America and her athletes, as the games pro- 
gressed, the overwhelming superiority of the 
Soviet was unmistakable. Pseudoamateurs 
or not, they were great competitors. 

Above all this, the spirit of the Olympiad 
was everywhere in evidence and the conduct 
of the games was a great tribute to the or- 
ganizers and its staff. The $15 million in- 
vestment in the VIII Olympic winter games 
pales into insignificance in the light of the 
resulting international attention and good 
will. 

What of the future? Why not plan ahead 
in view of the foregoing. Preserve these 
world-renowned facilities for the benefit of 
generations to come in the fast-growing 
West. Conduct an annual California, Pacific 
coast, or Western States winter (Olympics) 
festival which will afford incentive and 
training for American youth so that future 
Olympic games will place America first 
among the competing nations. Let’s make it 
plain that we are out to win more gold 
medals—yes, even if we must overcome the 
entrenched system of idealistic but possibly 
outmoded amateurism. These are big stakes 
involved and time marches on. 


With continued good management and 
promotion, Squaw Valley, as a State park or 
otherwise, will become a shrine for winter 
sports enthusiasts and embryo Olympic ath- 
letes which literally could attract the sup- 
port of organizations throughout the Na- 
tion. Where else in the world does there 
exist so much possibility for so little extra 
effort? 

A unanimous “well done” to the VIII 
Olympic Winter Games Commisison, organ- 
ing committee, and the great dedicated 
staff which planned and executed the all- 
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time best in winter Olympiads. And con- 
gratulations to those who supported the 
games by attending. 

Sincerely, 


‘THEODORE ROSEQUIST, 
Planning Coordinator, California State 
Fair and Exposition. 





The Life and Times of Nicholas Appert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein, 
an article by Norman Sorensen, 1959 
president, National Canners Association, 
entitled “The Life and Times of Nicholas 
Appert.” 

Mr. Speaker, January 3, 1960, marked 
the 150th anniversary of the birth of 
canning—the official acceptance by the 
French Government in 1810 of Nicholas 
Appert’s method of preserving food by 
cooking it in a hermetically sealed con- 
tainer, and on August 25, 1810—6 
months after Appert’s method was pub- 
lished to the world—the first patent for 
the manufacture of a metal container 
was granted by George III of England. 

These important happenings lead to 
the establishment of two great indus- 
tries—canning and can manufacture. 

I urge the Members of the House to 
read the most timely article which I in- 
clude herein, entitled “Norman Sorensen 
Salutes Appert”’: 


NorRMAN SORENSEN SALUTES APPERT 


(By Norman Sorensen, 1959 president, Na- 
tional Canners Association, Washington, 
D.C.) 


’ The art of canning, as discovered by Nicolas 
Appert in 1810, freed mankind from the 
bondage of the seasons. It has enabled the 
farmer to plant his crops free of fear that 
his work of many months might be lost in 
a few days at the marketplace, and has en- 
abled almost everyone, everywhere, to enjoy 
the products of the field without regard for 
the calendar. As someone stated it once, “It 
puts June peas on the December platter.” 


Appert worked for 14 years before attain- 
ing his goal. His simple theory was that if 
food is sufficiently heated while sealed in a 
container that excludes air, the food will 
keep. This is the fundamental modern prin- 
ciple of canning as practiced today, as we 
mark the 150th anniversary of Appert’s 
important contribution to mankind. 


From Appert’s time to the present, the 
story of canning is one of inventive genius 
devoted to scientific research, development 
of better containers, improved equipment, 
and timesaving machinery, to which many 
have contributed, and the results of which 
eanners have been quick to utilize. 

Canning has indeed been brought to a 
high point of efficiency, placing choice, nu- 
tritious, and wholesome foods within the 
reach of all. Today, in this era of new- 
product development, with widespread public 
recognition of the importance of convenience 
foods, it is interesting to contemplate the 
significance of Appert’s discovery of the art 
of canning. For canned foods were our first 
convenience foods and are today one of 
America’s fastest growing food lines. 
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Tue Lire AND TIMES OF NICOLAS APPERT 


Year 1752, October 23: Nicolas Appert, 
born in Chaions-sur-Marne, France. 

Years 1752-1795: Appert lived in moderate 
circumstances and was self-educated in his 
home village; he conducted and superin- 
tended operations in making confectionery, 
in brewing, distilling, storehouses for groc- 
ers in Paris and environs, and in the wine 
cellars of Champagne. 

Year 1795: French Government (the Di- 
rectory) offered prize for a method of con- 
serving food so that it could be conveyed on 
sea voyages and mili campaigns and | 
transported to the civilian population in var- 
ious parts of the nation. 

Years 1795-1809: Appert conducted con- 
tinuous self-financed experiments in self- 
built workshops, and with self-built appa- 
ratus at Massy, near Paris, using glass bottles 
and jars. 

Year 1803, November: The Board of Health 
presented to the Marine Prefect at the port 
of Brest a favorable report on Appert-pre- 
pared supplies (broth with beef, beans and 
green peas), based on their condition after 
3 months of roadstead. 

Year 1805: In “Almanach des Gour- 
mands,” volume 3, Grimod de la Reyniere, 
leading gastronomist of the time, approved 
Appert’s results and announced Appert had 
bought land near Massy to grow fruits and 
vegetables close to his experimental work- 
shop. (In later statements Appert annunci- 
ated the theory that adjacency to source of 
raw product was a prime consideration in 
attaining the celerity that is indispensable 
in successful preservation of food.) 

Year 1806: The Society for the Encourage- 
ment of National Industry brought Appert’s 
results to the attention of the Government. 
Appert-prepared foods were carried across the 
Equator and far south so as to subject them 
to extremes of temperature, humidity and 
transportation. There were favorable re- 
ports from Admirals Martin and Allemand 
and the maritime prefects of Bordeaux and 
Brest, calling attention to the possibility of 
provisioning the Navy with foods, which, by 
replacing the salt meats, would prevent the 
ravages of scurvy, the greatest scourge of 
seafaring men. The society suggested that 
Appert’s methods be published, stating, “It 
will be serving the country and humanity 
by publishing, with the eulogies it merits, a 
discovery so generally useful.” — 

Year 1809, February 10: “Courier d’Europe” 
eulogized Appert’s work saying “M. Appert 
has discovered the art of fixing the seasons.” 


Year 1809, March 15: The French Minister 
of the Interior, Count Montalivet, requested 
the Consulting Bureau of Arts and Manu- 
factures to investigate the Appert method. 
The committee did so and recommended that 
the 12,000-franc award be granted to Appert. 


Year 1810, January 30: Count Montalivet 
bestowed the award on Appert, requiring him 
to “write an exact and detailed description 
of these processes,” this to be deposited ” 
with the Consulting Bureau of Arts and 
Manufacturers for their examination and re- 
view, after which it was to be printed at 
Appert’s expense and 200 copies delivered to 
the Minister. 


Year 1810, February 26: August de Heine 
patented the use of iron containers for pre- 
serving food (English patent No. 3310) but 
never engaged in commercial canning. 


Year 1810, June: First edition (6,000 
copies) of Appert’s required treatise was 
published at the house of Patris & Co., Print- 
ers-Booksellers, Quay Napoleon, Corner Street 
of the Dove, No. 4, Paris, under the title “Le 
Livre de Tous les Menages ou L’Art de Con- 
server, pendant plusiers annees, Toutes les 
Substances Animales et Végétales’” (‘The 
Book of All Households; or The Art of Pre- 
serving Animal and Vegetable Substances for 
Many Years"). It gave detailed instructions 
for canning more than 50 different food 
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items. In that same year it was translated 
into a German edition. 

Year 1810, August 25: Peter Durand, mer- 
chant of Hoxton Square, Middlesex Shire, 
was granted a patent by King George III 
(English Patent No. 3372) authorizing him 
to “use, exercise, and vend within England, 
Wales, and the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
an invention communicated to him by a cer- 
tain foreigner residing abroad, of the Method 
of Preserving Animal Food, Vegetable Food, 
and Other Perishable Articles a Long Time 
from Perishing or Becoming Useless.” This 
required Durand to place a description of 
the “invention” in writing in His Majesty’s 
High Court of Chancery within 6 calendar 
months. 

Year 1810, August 30: Durand filed his de- 
scription which included the statement “I 
place and inclose the said food or article 
in bottles or other vessels of glass, pottery, 
tin, or other metals to fit materials * * *.” 
This reference to tin or other metals is the 
only particular in which the Durand descrip- 
tion differs from Appert’s, and has been re- 
ferred to in much of the canning history 
literature as a first patent for the manufac- 
ture of the tin can. Since this is the first 
record of using the tin can as a food con- 
tainer, its invention is attributed to Durand. 
It is recorded by Dr. A. W. Bitting, however, 
that even previous to 1800 the Dutch put up 
fish in.tin, although their methods were not 
those now generally recognized for canning. 
The fish were boiled a short time in salt 
brine, smoked for 2 days, put in cans, covered 
with hot butter or olive oil, and sealed. 

Year 1810-1830: Bulletins of the French 
Society for the Encouragement of National 
Industry periodically contained accounts of 
the work of Appert, with eulogistic reports. 

Year 1811: The second edition of “Appert’s 
Treatise,” revised and augmented by the 
author, was published in France and trans- 
lated into Swedish and English. 

Year 1811: A food preservation process 
based on that of Appert was developed in 
England by John Hall and Bryan Donkin 
of the Dartford Iron Works. 

Year 1812: The second English edition of 
the “Appert Treatise” was published, and 
the first American (by D. Longworth, 
Shakespeare Gallery, New York) from the 
second English edition. 

Year 1812: Appert established “The House 
of Appert” in Massy, the first commercial 
cannery in the world. 

Year 1813: The third edition of the “Ap- 
pert Treatise,” revised and augmented by 
the author, was published in France. 

Year 1818: Foods canned by Donkin & Hall 
were being favorably tested by the English 
army and navy. 

Year 1813, April 30: An agent of the Duke 
of Wellington wrote favorably to Donkin & 
Hall about their preserved meat. 

Year 1814: Appert delivered certain prod- 
ucts requested by the French Government: 
“fresh meats, game, consomme, milk, fish, 
lobster pates of meat and fowl, fresh eggs, 
cream, butter, vegetables, fruits, and anti- 
scorbutic juices.” In that year he went to 
London to demonstrate his methods. After- 
wards he made his own cans—of iron, coated 
with tin. Although the French Navy de- 
manded square cans, for facility of loading 
and storing, Appert recommended round 
cans and oval for fish and certain fowl. He 
used all three types in his packs but stated 
that round cans contained the best foods. 

Year 1814: Appert requested his govern- 
ment to test his bouillon cubes. (Bitting 
credits him as the inventor of this form of 
food preservation also.) 

Year 1814: Admiral Cochrane, command- 
ing England’s West Indies Station, sent for 
“patent preserved meats” from Donkin & 
Hall, and some were also shipped to St. 
Helena. Sir Joseph Banks, president of the 
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Royal Society, wrote Donkin & Hall: “in 
favor of the nutritious qualities of your 
embalmed provisions.” 

Year 1814: John Ross, in command, and 
Edward Parry, his lieutenant (later Captain 
Sir Edward), on an expedition to Baffin’s 
Bay, fed the crews of their two ships “pre- 
served meats, vegetable soup, concentrated 
soup” at the rate of 1 pound meat, 1 pound 
vegetable soup per week. 

Year 1815: Otto von Kotzebue, Russian ex- 
plorer, used Donkin & Hall preserved meat 
successfully on his Arctic voyage to try to 
discover a northwest passage. 

Year 1815, June: Admiral Cochrane gave 
Donkin & Hall an enthusiastic report on the 
canned food stores. used at the British West 
Indies station. 

Year 1816: Appert was awarded a silver 
medal by the French Society for the En- 
couragement of National Industry. 

Year 1817: William Underwood arrived in 
New Orleans from England to establish food 
canning in America. 

Year 1818, March-December: The British 
Admiralty victualing depot of Deptford re- 


ceived 45,360 pounds of food in 23,778 can-. 


isters ranging in size from 1 pound 6 ounces 
to 4 pounds, at a total cost of 5,481 pounds, 
4 shillings, or an average of 2 shillings, 444 
pence per pound. The products were: mess 
beef; corned round of beef; roasted, seasoned, 
and boiled beef; boiled mutton; seasoned 
mutton; mutton and vegetables; boiled, 
roasted veal; veal and vegetables; soup and 
bouilli; vegetable soup; mess beef and 
vegetables; and concentrated soup. About 
one-fourth was earmarked for ships voyaging 
to the Arctic Circle. 

Year 1819: Underwood established a can- 
nery in Boston and started packing fruits, 
pickles, and condiments in bottles, mostly 
for sale in South America and the Far East. 
Thomas Kensett and Ezra Daggett canned sal- 
mon, lobsters, and oysters in New York City. 
Both operations used the Appert process. 

Years 1819-26: Sir Edward Parry continued 
to use canned foods on his four voyages of 
discovery of the northwest pasage and his 
surgeons wrote letters of endorsement to the 
suppliers (Donkin, Hall, Gamble, Morrison). 

Year 1820: Appert was awarded a gold 
medal by the French Society for Encourage- 
ment of National Industries. 

Year 1822: The French Society for En- 
couragement of National Industries bestowed 
on Appert the title, “Un Bienfaiteur de l'Hu- 
manite” for his contribution to the world of 
the canning method and his continuing ef- 
forts to improve it. 

Year 1824: Apert delivered juices of meats 
and vegetables in “tabloid form” (concen- 
trates) to the Society for the Encouragement 
of National Industry. 

Year 1825: President James Monroe 
granted Kensett and Daggett the first Amer- 
ican patent for preserving foods in “vessels 
of tin.” 

Year 1826: Canned meats used on voyage 
to the Sandwich Islands by HMS B 

Year 1831: The fourth edition of “Appert’s 
Treatise,” revised and augmented by the 
author, was published in France. This con- 
tained, for the first time, plates showing his 
arrangements and apparatus. 

Year 1839: Both Underwood and Kensett 
changed their containers from glass to tin. 
Isaac Winslow, of Maine, makes first attempt 
to can corn. 

Year 1840: Oyster canning is started in 
Baltimore. Tristram Holliday canned sal- 
mon and lobsters in New Brunswick. Up- 
man Stower treated canned salmon and lob- 
sters in Maine. 

Year 1841: Appert died in Massy, leaving 
The House of Appert in charge of his neph- 
ew, Prieur-Appert, who had been his asso- 
ciate during Appert’s last years. 
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(Compiled by Nelson H. Budd) 
“The Canning of Foods,” by A. W. Bitting, 
USDA Bureau of Chemistry Bulletin No. 151, 


June 6, 1912. 
‘Appertizing or the Art of : Its 

History and Development,” A. W. Bitting, 
bom Trade Pressroom, San Francisco, Calif., 
937. 

“The Canning Clan,” by Earl Chapin May, 
the Macmillan Co., New York, N.Y., 1937. . 

“Historic Tinned Foods,” International Tin 
Research and Deve t Council, Green- 
ford, Middlesex, England, July 1939 (second 
edition). 

“Nicolas Appert, L’Invefiteur des 


“The Canning Industry,” The National 
Canners Association, 1952. 

“The History of Canning,” article in 
“Travers’ Circular,” Joseph Travers & Son, 
Ltd., London, England, January 10, 1953. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be 
ae ie temauamanie eeciniees, 
as to the probable cost Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ 

re- 


i 


an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing im this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1988). 


istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 


. Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 


printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 


conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend.- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may — 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
~. oe (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p, 

39). 








A- Truly Balanced Industrial Complex Is 
Attainable in West Virginia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to have been invited 
by the editor of the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette to prepare, and present for pub- 
lication yesterday, an article on the ele- 
ments and attainability of a balanced in- 
dustrial complex in West Virginia. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 


printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp.. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
oRD, as follows: 

A West Vireguvia GoAL: A BALANCED 
INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 


(By JENNINGS RANDOLPH, U.S. Senator from 
West Virginia) 


Through most of the first half of this cen- 
tury the economy of West Virginia was domi- 
nated by. our natural resource extractive 
industries. During that time the wealth 
wrung from our earth in the form of coal, oil, 
and gas fueled the furnaces and factories of 
America and, together with the timber cut 
from our hills, made West’Virginia one of the 
main contributors to the economic and in- 
- dustrial might of the United States. 

In addition to those basic natural re- 
sources industries, and along with the early 
glass and pottery productions of the upper 
Ohio Valley and the Monongahela Valley, and 
the iron and steel industry of the northern 
panhandle, there has been added during the 
past three decades—mostly in the Kanawha 
and mid-Ohio River Valleys—the vital chem- 
ical and petrochemical industrial complex. 
This development will continue at an ac- 
celerated rate. : 

Today, West Virginia ranks first in coal 
production, fourth in natural gas output, 
and fifth in the construction of new chemi- 
cal facilities. And though our State ranks 
but 40th in area and 4ist in population 
among the continental States, it stands 15th 
among the States in per capita value of 
products added in mining and manufactur- 
ing, and 16th in per capita corporate income. 

Most of the product value added and much 
of the corporate income leaves the State, and, 
as I stated in the Senate, February 4, 1960, 
during a discussion on taxation, “because 
most of the large corporations doing busi- 
ness in our State are incorporated in other 
States, we receive little Federal tax credit 
for the great corporate wealth produced in 
West Virginia.” 


TAX CREDIT NEEDED FOR WEALTH PRODUCED 


We are happy to have the nonresident cor- 
porations producing and doing business in 
our State, but we do believe the value of their 
Federal taxes paid on profits derived from 
operations in the State should be credited 
properly to West Virginia. If this were an 
accomplished fact, the standing of our State 
among all States in the matter of Federal tax 
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payments would be much more favorable. 
We could thus make a more convincing case 
for the equity which is inherent in Federal 
grants, payments, loans, et cetera, to West 
Virginia for defense installations, public 
works, airports, and other worthy and neces- 
sary facilities and activities. 

It is clearly evident that our State has not 
yet achieved a balanced industrial complex, 
nor have we yet developed the means of 
overcoming the unemployment created in a 
major degree, but not wholly, by the process 
of automation in our principal industries. 

While the national economy as a whole 
has shifted from extractive and basic manu- 
facturing industries, as the main source of 
employment and personal income, to the dis- 
tributive and service industries, the West 
Virginia pattern continues to rely primarily 
upon the extraction and production of goods. 

Here are some statistical examples: In 
1920, for the United States, mining, agri- 


culture, manufacturing, and construction - 


accounted for 61 percent of the total civilian 
employment, with 39 percent in services such 
as communications, wholesale and retail 
trade, transportation, education, govern- 
ment, the professions, et cetera. In West 
Virginia, at that time, the figures were 71 
percent in mining, agriculture, manufactur- 
ing, and construction, and only 29 percent 
in the services. By 1958, the figures for the 
Nation had shifted to 46 percent in the field 
of production and 64 percent in services, 
while for West Virginia the figures were 
relatively reversed—56 pereent for produt- 
tion and 44 percent for services. 


MORE SERVICE INDUSTRY EMPLOYMENT NEEDED 


._Thus, although the service industries, 
since 1920, have increased their share of the 
total employment 15 percent throughout 
the United States, in West Virginia we have 
placed the preponderant burden of employ- 
ment upon mining, primary manufacturing, 
and agriculture. 

Wholesale and retail trade accounts for 
20 percent of the total employment of the 
United States, but only 14.5 percent in West 
Virginia. 

Financial, insurance, and real estate busi- 
nesses employ 4.5 percent of the national 
labor force, whereas the percentage of jobs 
in these categories in West Virginia is only 
2.1 percent. 

Contract construction embraces 6 percent 
of the labor reservoir of: the United States, 
but in West Virginia only 3.3 percent. 

Miscellaneous and personal services employ 
11 percent. of the workers in the Nation, but 
in West Virginia this category of employ- 
ment is only 8.6 percent. 

It is worth noting, also, that in only one 
of the above categories has there been any 
appreciable change from the recession years 
of 1954 to 1959. This occurred in the field 
of miscellaneous services, which rose from 
8.1 percent in 1954 to 8.6 percent in 1959. 
But in the other previously mentioned 
groupings the variation was limited to one- 
tenth of 1 percent or less. 

It is apparent, therefore, that we have 
failed to keep pace in employment oportu- 
nities with the shift in our national economy 
from the production to the distribution and 
servicing of goods. Consequently, we are 
also relatively more vulnerable to the dis- 
placement process of automation, not only in 
coal but throughout the major segments of 
the economy of our State. 

To illustrate, reciting again the recession 


year of 1954 as a point of departure and 

1959 as “a year of normal national prosper- 

ity’—even though not a “normal prosper- 

ity year” in our State: 

GAP BETWEEN PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 
In 1954, the West Virginia coal industry 


stood at 77,400 workers; but in 1959 produc- 
tion fell back to substantially the 1954 fig- 
ure, having been 117.1 million tons for 1959, 
but with 14,800 fewer workers in the indus- 
try now than were employed in 1954. 

The circumstances are repeated in manu- 
facturing, although with a difference in de- 
gree. In 1954, manufacturing industries 
‘employed 125,500 persons, while in 1959, in 
spite of a substantial increase in capital in- 
vestment and gross product, employment 
opportunities had increased for only 1,900 
new workers, 

Thus, the contribution to our long range 
improvement by new primary industries is 
somewhat limited. This observation is in 
no sense an implication that we should stop 
our efforts to build new industries in our 
State. Indeed, we should increase our 
thrust in this field, and I believe we are on 
the verge of some successes in 
industrial development. But we must rec- 
ognize that new industries will not, in them- 
selves, provide the total solution to our 
problems. 

What I am emphasizing is that if we wish 


share with such heavily industrialized areas 
as Detroit, Pittsburgh, and Buffalo, we must 
balance the development of new major in- 
dustries by encouraging the growth of lo- 
cally owned and locally financed small busi- 
nesses. 

The ideal program would be to have a 
constellation of small independent busi- 
nesses developed around each of the major 
industrial establishments. Compare, for 
example, the relative lack of independent 
aluminum fabricators and processors at 
Ravenswood with the 66 locally owned fab- 
ricating plants surrounding a similar Kaiser 
plant in a Par West community. It is to be 
hoped that the newly constructed plants of 
Ravens-Metal Products, Inc.,. in Wood, 
Ritchie, and Wirt Counties will represent 
a growing trend in this area both geo- 
graphically and functionally. 


MARKET ADVANTAGES ARE PRESENT 


The same market advantages which drew 
the Kaiser plant to Ravenswood also exist 
for potential satellite fabrication establish- 
ments which might be developed in the area 
surrounding the primary production facility 
at Ravenswood. 

What is being suggested here is that we 
can, as a State, apply to our major industries 


resort to in their operations. The Fora 
Motor Co., for example, has sought to con- 
trol each phase of production of the mate- 
rials that enter into its final product—from 
rubber plantations and iron ore deposits to 
the final assembly line off which comes a 

finished, ready-to-roll automobile. 
There is no reason, in logic or in economics, 
should this 


process and 
extractive and basic manufacturing level. 
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We have the natural, human, and indus- 
trial resources to provide a truly balanced 
industrial complex—a system of small inde- 
pendent businesses existing in healthy re- 
lationship with the major chemical, primary 
metals, and lumber industries—and eventu- 
ally with the coal industry, too, if coal 
research is stepped up as it should be with- 
out delay. 





The Current Salary Study for Teachers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I offer for insertion 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the fol- 
lowing statement on the subject, “The 
Current Salary Study for Teachers,” at 
the request of Dr. George S. Reuter, 
Jr. Mr. Speaker, by this I do not mean 
to express my position in regards to this 
legislation. 

The statement follows: 

Tue CurrRENT SALARY Srupy FoR TEACHERS 


(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., Research Di- 
rector, American Federation of Teachers) 


LARGEST CITIES 


Salaries are slightly higher in a majority 
of the 32 largest cities this year, but the 
Consumer Price Index reports an increase, 
for the same period, of 1.5. The average 
increase for beginning salary of those with 
the bachelor’s degree is $163, with Baltimore, 
St. Louis, Washington, D.C., Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Atlanta, Louisville, and Den- 
ver reporting no increase. Philadelphia's in- 
crease came after the study was completed. 
The 1958 average was $4,034, and the cur- 
rent one is $4,197. 

The top salaries for those with the bach- 
elor’s degree went from $6,342 in 1958 to 
$6,570, which represents an average increase 
in the 32 cities of $228. The same cities, that 
are noted above with the exception of Den- 
ver, reported no salary increase. While Chi- 
cago, with $5,000 beginning salary, led the 
group, New York City and Newark had the 
highest salary for the bachelor’s degree, 
which was $7,900. 


NORTHEASTERN SECTION 


The northeastern section of the Nation has 
an average beginning salary of $4,002, with 
the following State averages: Connecticut, 
$4,102; Maine, $3,625; Massachusetts, $3,869; 
New Hampshire, $3,536; New Jersey, $4,164; 
New York, $4,364; Pennsylvania, $3,844; 
Rhode Island, $3,856; and Vermont, $3,563. 
The national average beginning salary for the 
bachelor’s is $4,033, while the top national 
average is $6,161. For the master’s degree, 
the national average beginning salary is 
$4,408 and the top one is $6,557. 

The highest ranking cities in the north- 
eastern section for teachers with the bach- 
elor’s degree are as follows: Greenwich led 
in Connecticut with a beginning salary of 
$4,500 and ending salary of $7,500; Lewiston, 
with $3,700, and Portland, with $5,200, led 
in Maine; the men teachers of Winchester, 
with $4,350, and the men teachers of Welles- 
ley, with $7,250, led in Massachusetts; Nash- 
ua, with $3,600 and $5,400, led in New Hamp- 
shire; Jersey City, Linden, and Summit, with 
$4,400, and Newark, with $7,900, led in New 
Jersey, Mamaroneck, with $5,000, and Scars- 
dale, with $9,000, led in New York; Johns- 
town, with $4,100, and Yeadoh, with $7,000, 
led in Pennsylvania; Providence, Pawtucket, 
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Warwick, Coventry and Cranston, with 
$4,000, and Providence, with $6,275, led in 
Rhode Island; and Bennington led in Ver- 
mont with $3,800 and $5,800. 

CENTRAL SECTION 

The central section of the Nation has an 
average beginning salary of $4,223, with the 
following State averages: Illinois, $4,368; In- 
diana, $4,412; Iowa, $4,161; Kansas, $3,750; 
Michigan, $4,483; Minnesota, $4,218; Mis- 
souri, $3,967; Nebraska, $3,780; North Da- 
kota, $4,200; Ohio, $4,033; South Dakota, 
$3,800; and Wisconsin, $4,171. 

The. highest ranking districts in the cen- 
tral section for teachers with the bachelor’s 
degree are as follows: Franklin Park led in 
Iliinois with a beginning salary of $5,040, 
and Highland Park led with an ending sal- 
ary of $9,000; East Chicago with $5,092; and 
Gary with $7,380, led in Indiana; Des Moines, 
with $4,500 and $7,050, led in Iowa; Kansas 
City, with $4,200 and $6,000, led in Kansas; 
River Rouge, with $4,900, and Dearborn, with 
$7,645, led in Michigan; Mountain Iron, with 
$4,692, and Minnetonka, with $7,500, led in 
Minnesota; special district in St. Louis 
County, with $4,500, and University City and 
Clayton, with $7,200, led in Missouri; Omaha, 
with $4,200 and $6,650, led in Nebraska; 
Fargo, with $4,300 and $6,350, led in North 
Dakota; Cleveland, with $4,350, and East 
Cleveland, with $7,100, led in Ohio; Sioux 
Falls, with $4,000 and $5,850, led in 
South Dakota; and Milwaukee, with $4,550, 
and Shorewood, with $7,500, led in Wisconsin. 


SOUTHERN SECTION 


The southern section of the Nation has an 
average beginning salary of $3,472, with the 
following State averages: Alabama, $3,210; 
Arkansas, $3,333; Delaware, $4,100; Wash- 
ington, D.C., $4,500; Florida, $3,633; Georgia, 
$3,412; Kentucky, $3,040; Louisiana, $3,358; 
Maryland, $3,825; Mississippi, $3,194; North 
Carolina, $3,389; Oklahoma, $3,552; South 
Carolina, $2,869; Tennessee, $3,437; Texas, 
$3,756; Virginia, $3,325; and West Virginia, 
$3,578. 

The highest ranking districts in the south- 
ern section for teachers with the bachelor’s 
degree are as follows: Mobile, with a begin- 
ning salary of $3,600 and an ending salary 
of $4,700, led in Alabama; Little Rock, with 
$4,255.90 for 12 months, and $5,517.54 for 
12 months, led in Arkansas; Wilmington, 
with $4,100 and $6,600, led in Delaware; 
Washington, with $4,500 and $6,600, led in 
the District of Columbia; Dade County, with 
$4,000, and Broward County, with $6,130, led 
in Florida; Atlanta, with $3,636 and $6,036, 
led in Georgia; Louisville, with $3,360 and 
$5,184, led in Kentucky; East Baton Rouge 
Parish, with $3,550 and $6,100, led in Louisi- 
ana; Baltimore County and Anne Arundel 
County, with $4,000, and Baltimore County, 
with $6,500, led in Maryland; Hattiesburg, 
with $3,260, and Jackson, with $4,800, led in 
Mississippi; High Point, with $3,496.30, and 
Charlette, with $5,341.95, led in North Caro- 
lina; Oklahoma City, with $3,800, and Tulsa, 
with $5,880, led in Oklahoma; Columbia’s 
A teachers, with $3,000 and $4,152, led in 
South Carolina; Oak Ridge, with $3,675 and 
$5,500, led in Tennessee; Dallas, with $4,100, 
and Houston, with $6,000, led in Texas; Rich- 
mond, with $3,500 and $5,000, led in Vir- 
ginia; and Hancock County, with $4,130 and 
$5,730, led in West Virginia. 


WESTERN SECTION 


The western section of the Nation has an 
average beginning salary of $4,434, with the 
following State averages: Alaska, $5,293: 
Arizona, $4,289; California, $4,587; Colorado, 
$3,981; Hawaii, $4,020; Idaho, $3,982; Mon- 
tana, $4,249; Nevada, $4,491; New Mexico, 
$4,233; Oregon, $4,093; Utah, $3,771; Wash- 
ington, $4,209; and Wyoming, $4,280. 

The highest ranking districts in the west- 
ern section for teachers with the bachelor’s 
degree are as follows: Fairbanks, with a be- 
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ginning salary of $6,150 and ending salary 
of $7,650, led in Alaska; Tucson, with $4,550 
and $7,550, led in Arizona; Kern County 
Union, with $5,100, and Redwood City, with 
$8,340, led in California; Pueblo, with $4,200 
and $6,575, led in Colorado; Honolulu, with 
$4,020 and $6,000, led in Hawaii; Lewiston, 
with $4,200, and Boise, with $5,680, led in 
Idaho; Anaconda, with $4,475, and Great 
Falls, with $6,600, led in Montana; Clark 
County and Washoe County, with $4,500, and 
Ormsby County, with $6,200, led in Nevada; 
Clovis, with $4,300, and Albuquerque, with 
$6,700, led in New Mexico; Portland, with 
$4,300 and $6,600, led in Oregon; Salt Lake 
City, with $3,870 and $6,060, led in Utah; 
Port Angeles, with $4,430, and Tacoma, with 
$6,200, led in Washington; and Casper-Mid- 
west, with $4,600 and $6,394, led in Wyoming. 
TERRITORIES 


The Canal Zone has a beginning salary of 
$5,625, while Guam’s is $3,770. This would 
make an average of $4,698. 





Snow Travel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we have heard many statisti- 
cal arguments intended to prove that 
commuter trains can carry a greater 
number of passengers more efficiently 
than individual automobiles and other 
forms of transportation, 


Convincing as these arguments are 
they are not quite as dramatic as the 
demonstrations of rail reliability which 
occurred during last week’s snowstorms. 
When all else was slowed or stopped, the 
trains continued to operate. 

An editorial in the March 5 Newark 
Evening News discusses the situation in 
one part of the Nation. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Snow TRAVEL 


The good old railroads came through 
again. With air and highway traffic para- 
lyzed by the snowstorm, the trains kept 
running. And if they were running late, it 
was chiefly because they were swamped by 
refugees ,who normally use buses, cars and 
planes that weren’t running at all. 

‘The railroads, so often accused of shirking 
their responsibilities to the traveling public, 
put on extra cars and special trains. And 
they must have lost money because thou- 
sands crowded aboard without bothering to 
buy tickets and rode free because collectors 
couldn’t push through the jammed cars. 

The collapse of rubber-based interstate 
transportation was complete, with the Lin- 
coln Tunnel blocked and Port Authority bus 
terminal officials halting ticket sales and 
advising commuters to seek other trans- 
portation. The vulnerability of the motor 
vehicle to the rigors of winter was demon- 
strated anew, and the storm reinforced, if 
reinforcement were needed, the argument 
that railroad service must somehow be 
preserved. 
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So, it should be added, must local public 
transportation systems. Around here the 
buses didn’t do too well during the worst 
of the storm. As usual, they were delayed 
by private cars not equipped for snow. But 
they did get through eventually, while a lot 
of cars didn’t. And yesterday, like the rail- 
roads, they were jammed with extra riders, 
the inevitable foul-weather friends. 

As for all the grousing being done about 
municipal efforts in Newark and elsewhere 
to combat the snow, perhaps a better job 
could have been done. But the situation 
wouldn’t have been nearly so bad if a lot of 
people had left their cars home after it 
started to snow Thursday morning, and if a 
lot of abandoned cars without snow tires 
or chains hadn’t blocked the path of the 
plows. 





New Wheat Bill Holds Hope for Farmers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like at this time to discuss briefly a new 
wheat marketing bill, H.R. 11022, which 
I introduced in the House on March 9, 
1960. The bill, to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, would 
establish a wheat marketing program for 
the thousands of farmers whose prin- 
cipal product is wheat and who, for the 
past few years, have been suffering a 
severe setback because of falling prices 
and mounting surpluses. 

Basically, this is the same bill that I 
introduced last year along with a group 
of my colleagues from the wheat-produc- 
ing States of the Midwest and Pacific 
Northwest. However, the bill has been 
changed in several respects and we hope 
that this year it will be more acceptable 
_ to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Under provisions of this bill the most 
drdmatic change from old programs is 
contained in the bushel quota proposal 
rather than the old acreage allotment 
system. We all fully realize that the 
acreage allotment system has not func- 
tioned well. The wheat in storage con- 
tinues to mount up and the cost to the 
taxpayers and the farmers themselves 
continues to rise. These price-depress- 
ing surpluses have become an almost im- 
possible burden to America. 

The purpose of my wheat bill is to 
Stabilize prices to the wheatgrowers, 
lywer the surpluses now in stock and 
prevent the accumulation of further un- 
wieldly surpluses in wheat. 

To accomplish this we have switched 
from the acreage control to the bushel 
control. 

Each year, under the proposal, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would be directed 
to assay the wheat market, both domestic 
and foreign, in terms of bushels of wheat. 
Once this assessment is made, the Secre- 
tary would then draw out of storage 150 
million bushels of wheat to be sold on 
the domestic or export exchanges at not 
less than 100 percent of parity. 

The rest of the market would be di- 
vided up among the wheat producers 
whose bushel allotment would be based 
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on the present acreage allotments. How- 
ever, in order to get marketing certifi- 
cates the wheat producer would have to 
withdraw 20 percent of all his land from 
production. Of this 20 percent, at least 
half would be in the acreage reserve and 
the Government would be required to 
pay the usual soil bank fees, The other 
half would simply be withdrawn from 
production without compensation to the 
producing farmer. 

Once a farmer has received a certifi- 
cate to sell wheat, the sales would be 
made on the open market at the going 
price. This competitive sales principle 
would put the wheat producer back on 
his feet as an independent. 

Obviously, only top grade wheat would 
go into the domestic and foreign markets 
for human consumption. Lower grades 
would be sold as feed. Feed grain pro- 
ducers, however, would not be as severely 
penalized by this plan as they are at 
present, because the wheat producer 
would not be sowing part of his land to 
feed grains as he is now; it would be out 
of production altogether. 

By reducing our surpluses at the rate 
of 150 million bushels annually, the stor- 
age costs to the taxpayers would be low- 
ered and the general public would bene- 
fit. By withdrawing 20 percent of the 
wheatland from production, future sur- 
pluses would not be allowed to accumu- 
late. By putting the 150 million bushels 
on the open market, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in effect, would force a short 
market. which, in turn, would stabilize 
prices at or near 100 percent of parity 
without cost to the Government. 

Although no legislation ever drafted is 
ideal or 100-percent foolproof, Mr. 
Speaker, this measure seems to me to be 
most meritorious and a long step along 
the road to solving a very difficult prob- 
lem. : 





Strong Support for Legislation To Provide 
Overtime Compensation for Substitute 
Employees in the Postal Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, for a 
number of years I have sponsored legis- 
lation to provide for payment of over- 
time compensation te substitute em- 
ployees in the postal service. It is the 
purpose of this bill to bring the overtime 
waes of the substitute employees of the 
Post Office under the same provisions 
which govern those of the regular 
employees. 

In other words, if a substitute works 
over 8 hours in 1 day, he should be paid 
time and a half, as is a regular employee. 
If a substitute works over 40 hours in a 
week, he should be paid time and a half, 
as is a regular employee. 

Under the current provisions, the sub- 
stitute carrier or clerk may work any 
number of hours in 1 day or 1 week, and 
yet never receive additional pay for over- 
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time. This is grossly unfair, and cer- 
tainly not in keeping with established 
wage practices in private industry. My 
bill, S. 1444, would correct this injustice, 
and therefore deserves widespread sup- 
port in this body. 5 

I was gratified recently to receive a 
letter from the Postal Union of Man- 
hattan-Bronx Clerks supporting this 
measure. Because of their intimate 
knowledge of this situation, I am par- 
ticularly pleased to have the backing of 
this organization. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this letter and the bill 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and bill were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PosTaL UNION OF MANHATTAN-~ 
Bronx CLERKS, 
New York, N.Y., March 8, 1960. 

Dear SENATOR KEATING: This union, at its 
last membership meeting, went on record in | 
support of your bill, S. 1444, to provide time- 
and-a-half overtime pay for substitutes in 
the postal service after 8 hours in 1 day or 
40 hours in a week. 

The postal substitute works under condi- 
tions today which belong to the past cen- 
tury. The conditions would never be tol- 
erated elsewhere, in fact, they run counter 
to what is advocated by Uncle Sam himself 
when he speaks to other employers. We 
think it high time that Uncle Sam practiced 
what he preaches—became a complying 
employer. 

Your interest in the miserable status of 
this unfortunate worker, the post office sub 
is indeed appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morris BILLER, : ; 
Tt. 
Wr11am J. Karp, 
Secretary.’ 


8. 1444 
A bill to amend section 4 of the Act of July 
6, 1945, as amended, so as to provide for 
payment of overtime compensation to sub- 
stitute employees in the postal field service 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section. 
4 of the Act entitled “An Act to reclassify 
the salaries of postmasters, officers, and em-< 
ployees of the postal service; to establish 
uniform for computing compen- 
sation, and for other purposes”, approved 
July 6, 1945, as amended, is amended by 
striking out the period in the last sentence 
and inserting a colon and the following: 
“Provided further, That in emergencies or if 
the needs of the service require, substitute 
and hourly rate employees in post offices of 
the first, second, and third class may be em- 
ployed in excess of eight hours per day or 
forty hours per week and for such overtime 
service they shall. be paid on the basis of 150 
per centum of the hourly rate of pay re- 
ceived by such employees.” 





The Water Pollution Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. T. A. THOMPSON 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 
Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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editorial from the Lake Charles 
) American Press, of February 25, 
I that this editorial is most 
accurate in its views. I was 
one of those in 1956 
the framing and pre- 
water pollution bill and, 

Congressman BLATNIK 
ers who have worked so hard to 
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the program be continued, 
eventually save billions of dollars to the 


unfortunate that some of the good legis- 
lation, such as this, airport construction 
and flood control and navigation, must 
be accomplished over the objections of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Presi- 
dent. These vetoes and threatened 
vetoes are an attempt to force legisla- 
tion by coercion and should it prevail, 
the legislative branch of our Federal 
Government will be reduced to a group 
of lackeys to the office of the President. 
The editorial follows: 
Virat BIL. 

Today the House is scheduled to attempt 
to overide the President’s first veto of the 
present session—that of the water pollution 
bill. 


The veto was presented Tuesday shortly . 


after the President left on his South Ameri- 
can tour. And his reason for vetoing the bill 
was one he has cited often before—that 
water pellution is a local, not a Federal 
responsibility, and should be dealt with on 
a local basis. 


The President's reasoning is difficult to _ 


understand on this bill just as it was diffi- 
cult on the airport bill which he also claimed 
was a local responsibility. Pollution may 
be a localized problem but it can affect a 
number of localities through the acts of just 
one community. 

For instance, several communities have 
contributed to the pollution of the Calcasieu 
River. . Happily, most of the pollution prob- 
lems on the upper reaches of the Calcasieu 
have been eliminated through construction 
of a sewage disposal plant at Oakdale. The 
main source of pollution now appears to be 
those areas surrounding Lake Charles which 
do not have sewerage facilities. 

What has happened on the Calcasieu has 
happened on countless rivers across the 
Nation. The problem has been most acute 
on some of the larger rivers, such as the Mis- 
souri, where many small towns dump raw 
sewage into the river, the same river that 
communities downstream depend upon for 
their water supply. A low level dam has 
been proposed on the Calcasieu and it is 
expected that Lake Charles will one day get 
its drinking water from the river rather than 
deep wells, hence the purity of river water 
is of great concern here. 

So water pollution is not exactly a local 
problem. And it isn’t necessarily a State 
problem since many rivers cross State lines. 
It is a national problem just as much as the 
farm problem. 


Actually, the water pollution bill that has 


been in effect since 1956 has furnished’ an 
incentive for local communities to launch 
construction of sewerage systems and the 
expenditures on such projects have increased 
tremendously since the bill went into effect. 
And the Federal contribution: has been 
small—one-third the cost of disposal plants 
in small communities. The Federal Govern- 
ment has contributed nothing toward the 
cost of collecting systems which generally 
cost more than the disposal plants. 
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Here in Calcasieu Parish, West Lake and 
Hollywood have taken advantage of Federal 
aid to build sewerage systems. The Holly- 
wood system is in operation and West Lake 
is just getting underway on theirs. Iowa 
recently passed a bond issue to finance a 
sewerage system there. 

The battle between Congress and the 
President is essentially over the extent to 
which the Federal Government will partici- 
pate in sewerage projects. The President 
wants to extend the act 10 years and allow 
for $50 million per year in Federal contri- 
butions. Congress wants to raise it to $90 
million a year. 

The increased Federal expenditures which 
Congress has approved would allow the Fed- 
eral Government to extend financial aid to 
larger communities. At the present time 
no Federal grant can exceed $250,000 which 
means that the largest plant that can be 
constructed under the bill is three times 
that amount or $750,000. 

With this limitation only small commu- 
nities can qualify. Lake Charles would not 
be eligible under the present program. The 
bill passed by Congress would approximately 
double the maximum Federal contribution 
and would enable many more communities 
to qualify for Federal aid. 


The bill passed by Congress has been re-. 


ferred to as a $900 million measure rather 
than the $500 million the President re- 
quested which sounds like Congress is seek- 
ing to practically doublt the amount the 
President asked. But it is for a 10-year 
period and $90 million per year in Federal 
money for sewerage projects is a piddling 
amount compared to most appropriations 
asked by the President. 

Considerable sums have been expended by 
local communities since 1956 on sewerage 
projects and Federal funds have furnished 
the incentive. And each dollar of addi- 
tional Federal funds would probably result 
in at least a tenfold increase on the local 
level. It is difficult to conceive a more wor- 
thy use of Federal funds, especially since 
the movement toward the urban areas has 
heightened the need for sewerage facilities. 

Water pollution is a growing national prob- 
lem and if more communities aren't fur- 
nished incentives toward developing ade- 
quate sewerage facilities the health of per- 
haps millions will be jeopardized. 





Battle of Natural Bridge in War Between 
the States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, we 
are about to have the centennial ob- 
servance of the War Between the States, 
and matters that are of historical inter- 
est relating to that war are particularly 
interesting at this time. 

I doubt if many Senators know that 
the capital of Florida, Tallahassee, was 
the only capital of any State east of the 
Mississippi not captured by the Federal 
troops during that war. There were 
three battles fought near there, the 
Battle of Olustee, the Battle of Mari- 
anna, and the Battle of Natural Bridge. 

I was pleased to read in the Monday, 
March 7, issue of the Tallahasse Demo- 
crat an article with special reference ‘to 
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the Battle of Natural Bridge, fought 
March 6, 1865, described by my good 
friend, Maj. Gen. Mark W. Lance, the 
adjutant general of the State of Florida. 

I believe this article will be of inter- 
est to all Senators, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orp, as follows: 

GeN. MARK LANCE REPORTS BATTLE OF 
NATURAL BRIDGE 

How teenage cadets and old men of the 
Home Guard defended Tallahassee was de- 
scribed by Maj. Gen. Mark W. Lance, of 


_St. Augustine, adjutant general of Florida, 


yesterday afternoon at the site of the Battle 
of Natural Bridge, fought March 6, 1865. 

His address was part of a ceremony that 
marked an annual pilgrimage to the battle- 
site marker, near Woodville. , 

Many townspeople joined in memorializing 
the heroes of that battle, the last one fought 
in Florida in the Civil War. Their valor re- 
sulted in Tallahassee being the only southern 
capital east of the Mississippi River which 
was not captured during the war. 

General Lance has served in the Navy, 
Army, and Florida National Guard, and has 
studied the historical events surrounding the 
Battle of Natural Bridge. 


FLORIDIANS HELPED 


He pointed out that in addition to the 
several thousand men from Florida serving 
in the Confederate Army and Navy, as a great 
contribution to the war effort by Florida was 
the supply of cattle, hogs, sirup, salt, and 
leather to the Confederate armies. 

In the third year of the war Union mili- 
tary forces were ordered to destroy the rail- 
road running east and west through north 
Florida and connecting lines into Georgia, 
and also to destroy all the plantations and 
farms producing these essential agricultural 
products. 

A Union force of about 5,000 soldiers, under 
command of General Seymour, marched west 
from Jacksonville in February 1864, follow- 
ing the railroad connecting Jacksonville and 
Tallahassee. At Olustee, Gen. Joseph Flan- 
nagan, with about 2,000 Confederate troops, 
defeated the Union, force which withdrew 
back to Jacksonville. 


NEXT ATTEMPT 


General Lance recalied that the next at- 
tempt to capture Tallahassee came from the 
west. Early in September, 1864, Gen. Alex- 
ander Asboth with 700 Union troops left 
Pensacola marching east. After a heavy 
skirmish they entered Marianna on the 27th. 
The small Confederate force opposing Gen- 
eral Asboth at Marianna was composed of 
about 300 old men and boys. 

Driven out of town, they withdrew to the 
east bank of the Chipola River where the 
Federal troops were prevented from crossing. 
The reported approach of Confederate rein- 
forcements caused Asboth to retreat back to 
Pensacola, destroying farms, crops and live- 
stock on the way. 

Both attempts to reach Tallahassee from. 
the east and west having failed, the Union 
command decided to launch a combined sea 
and land operation, General Lance related. 

NEAR ST. MARKS 


Union Navy transports embarked troops at 
Key West, Fort Myers and Cedar Keys for an 
amphibious landing in the vicinity of the 
St. Marks Lighthouse, then to march over- 
land the 25 miles up the St. Marks-Tallahas- 
see railroad, and capture Tallahassee from 
the south. 

Gen. John Newton, commanding the 
Union forces, arrived aboard Navy transports 
off St. Marks Bar on March 1, 1865, where 
ships of the Union Gulf Blockade Squadron 
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‘} met the transports to furnish naval support 
for the landing. 
ey General Lance said Newton's plan of action 
4} was: first, at night put landing party ashore, 
- capture Confederate pickets and secure 
4 : bridge over the river; second, follow landing 
\ party during darkness, with troop debarka- 
E tion and landings; third, march upriver to 
' Newport, destroy Newport, take Fort St. 
| Marks from the rear, cross the river and 
¥ move up the railroad to Tallahassee. 
' To protect his force from Confederate re- 
inforcements by rail movement, he sent 
Serna raiding parties to destroy the railroad 
“bridges over the Aucilla River east of Talla- 
. hassee and the Ochlockonee River southwest 
of Tallahassee. 
: When the Union ships arrived off St. Marks 
“Bar, a heavy fog and high surf prevented 
' landing until midnight of March 3. Mean- 
a while, word of the enemy force had reached 
the capital. Tallahassee was alerted and 
| @ispatches sent to commanders of Florida 
# troops in the area to move immediately to- 
"ward the capital. 
}  @4©General Lance said there is no doubt that 
> but for the delay in the landing of Union 
} troops, the defenders of Tallahassee would 
} not have reached the excellent defensive 
} area at Natural Bridge in sufficient numbers 
} to have held the ground. 
“Once the enemy troops had crossed to 
' the west bank of the river and exited from 
« the hammock defiles, their approach to the 
| capital through open wooded areas might 
' mot have been stopped,” he sgid. 
e BRIDGE AT NEWPORT 


On March 5 the Federal force under Gen- 
, } eral Newton advanced up the east bank of 
| the St. Marks River to Newport, hoping to 
cross the river on the bridge there. The 









| Confederates had destroyed the bridge, forc- 
' ing the Federals to continue their move- 
ment up the river with expectations of 
} crossing near Natural Bridge. 
This march was made during the night, 
with the leading elements arriving at the 
' eastern approach to Natural Bridge at day- 
ght of March 6, there to be confronted by 
| well entrenched defending forces. 
1 After the main Federal force arrived, an 
Eettack was launched. The Confederates 
/ under Gen. William Miller repulsed several 
ES ehiatges but were finally forced to withdraw 
| their forward elements back to the main 
‘line of resistance. Effective fire forced the 
| Federal troops to retreat to the east side of 
| the river, followed by part of the Confeder- 
< | ate force. The Federal force retreated dur- 
e | ing the night to the St. Marks Lighthouse, 
‘ 4 later reembarking on naval transports and 
t 4 sailing to Key West. 
y 
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When news of the Federal troop landing 
} at St. Marks Lighthouse had reached Tal- 
a ® lahassee the night of March 4, General 
f ' Lance said, the militia was assembled, 
| which consisted of every man and boy cap- 
. ‘able of bearing arms. The West Florida 
e y Seminary cadets who were over 12 years of 
. / ; age, numbering about 30, reported for the 
A’ | defense of the capital, under command of 
° | Capt. V. M. Johnson, the seminary super- 
2: _ intendent. 
} General Miller moved every available 
'@ffective soldier to the Newport-Natural 













> | Bridge area on March 5, placed pickets 
* -@long the east bank of the river, placed a 
i ® Gefense force to prevent crossing by bridge 
® &t Newport and entrenched his main body 
» t© repulse the enemy attack at Natural 
t | Bridge. 
n General Lance said military historians 
e | agree that the opposing forces in the Nat- 
= pa "Ural Bridge engagement were about of equal 
- | stfength, with an estimated 500 to 600 on 
n | ach side in the battle and with reported 





eee 21 Federal Killed and 89 
} Wounded, and 8 Confederate dead and 23 
_ Wounded. 
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Senator Richard L. Neuberger 
SPEECH 
HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
the sad and untimely death of my good 
friend, Senator RicHarp L, NEUBERGER, 
leaves me with a deep sense of personal 
loss. It is tragic indeed that one so 
young, with a past that was great but a 
future greater still, should be taken from 
us and that we should be so deprived of 
his leadership, his wisdom, and his shin- 
ing courage. My wife, Martha, and I 
extend to his widow, Maurine, our 
heartfelt sympathy with awareness, how- 
ever, that his qualities of greatness will 
continue to inspire her. 

Dick NEUBERGER’s death does not bring 
a family sorrow alone—there is an un- 
bridgeable void in our lives—our Nation 
has lost an outstanding statesman, one 





of her most dedicated sons; his own State * 


of Oregon, a great Senator; the State of 
Alaska, a good friend; the people as a 
whole, a leading exponent of their 


' causes, their hopes, their dreams; the lit- 


erary world, a voice of conscience and 
great talent. His voice is silent, his pen 
is still, but to those of us left behind he 
bequeathed the inspiration of his high 
courage and integrity. He was a gentle 
and kind and tolerant man who believed 
unerringly in the democratic principles 
of our Government and unfailingly in 
the fundamental rights of mankind. He 
was a true “liberal’’ in the full sense of 
the word. . 

From his early days at the University 
of Oregon, Dick NEUBERGER could always 
be found out in front fighting for good 
causes, regardless of their current unpop- 
ularity, or prevailing complacency. He 
was a man of basic wisdom with the 
courage of his convictions. He was a 
champion of the underprivileged, a pas- 
sionate believer in democracy, a true 
American. 

We in Alaska who have at long last 
found our place among the society of 
States will forever be grateful to him 
for his steadfast support of statehood. 
He was. one of the early advocates of 
statehood for Alaska and likewise for 
Hawaii. He would, of course, be such 
an advocate for he lived by and worked 
for the ideals he so eloquently expressed. 
During the construction of the Alaska 
Highway by the military during World 
War II, he lived among us, worked with 
us, wrote about us, understood our en- 
deavors, and left with us an even greater 
appreciation of our beautiful and boun- 
tiful State than we had had before—a 
richness that stretches before us in a 
never ending progression.’ To all of us 
be brought into sharp focus the prob- 
lems of the Northwest in such perspec- 
tive that we cannot but be blind to real- 
ity if we do not continue his good fight 
to preserve for posterity some of that 
beauty of mountain and stream and 
forest that was so much a part of 
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RICHARD NEUBERGER, the mian; ‘RICHARD 
NEUBERGER, the American. 

While he sleeps peacefully in his be- 
loved Northwest, I should like to think 
he is doing so beneath stately trees he 
loved so much, and in the shadow of 
towering mountains marked with all 
their splendor and natural beauty. He 
has left us poor with his passing, but 
indeed we are rich for having known 
him, having worked with him, and hav- 
ing been inspired by him. Our loss, but 
Heaven's gain. 





A Situation of Monopsony | 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in the 
March 1960 issue of the bulletin on Busi- 
ness and Economic Conditions published 
by the First National City Bank.of New 
York there is, on page 30, an article en- 
titled “A Situation of Monopsony.” This 
articie deals with one phase of the report 
of the majority of the Joint Economic 
Committee recently submitted to the 
Congress. I call particular attention to 
this paragraph in the article, which 
reads: : 

But the advocacy of competition in the 
Government securities market collides with 
quite another line of thinking; namely, that 
the Federal Government, being such a large 
and frequent borrower, should exercise a 
monopolist’s power and hold its borrowing 
costs down simply by refusing to pay more. 


The point here, as the article makes 
clear to readers, is'that the majority in 
the committee, on the one hand, are 
critical of a lack of competition in the 
Government securities market, whereas, | 
on the other hand, they are anxious to 
have the Federal Reserve bank, repre- 
senting the Government, step in and buy 
huge quantities of bonds in order to sta- 
bilize the bond market. Such action 
would be bringing monopolistic power 
into a market which they say should be 
freer of monopolistic influences. 

This article points out the inconsist- 
ency in the position of the majority, 
and I think will be of interest to students 
of this issue. 

Speaking of the criticisms of the 
Treasury, which the majority in the 
joint committee has voiced from time to 
time, because they assert the Treasury 
does not get the best prices it should for 
its offerings under the system it uses, 
the article states the following: 

In the year 1958 the Treasury, taking ad- 
vantage of cheap money and also facing some 
sizable bond maturities, did issue a con- 
siderable volume of bonds. These totaled 
$15.6 billion, including the ill-starred 2%s 
due in 6% years which involved speculative 
buyers in such heavy losses. 

The heavy losses suffered by investors and 
speculators in the 2%s. 


Which, I say parenthetically, were 
only market losses, but need not have 
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been losses if the bonds had been held 


in setting rates on such securities, has been 
giving anything away. It is true that some 
other issues have proved profitable to in- 
itial purchasers, but there must be counter- 
balancing profits to warrant the under- 
writing risks assumed. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my remarks just delivered be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
followed by the article I have mentioned. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Srrvartion or “Monopsony” 


The Joint Economic Committee’s report, 
in ng more use of the auction technique 
of selling Government securities, argues that 
this can make the Government securities 
market more competitive and hence cheapen 
Treasury borrowing costs. On this point 
many experts would disagree though there 
might not be any harm in trying out, say, 
@ sale of 1-year Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness on a competitive auction basis. 

But the advocacy of competition in the 
Government securities market collides with 
quite another line of thinking, namely, that 
the Federal Government, being such a large 
and frequent borrower, should exercise a 
monopolist’s power and hold its borrowing 
costs down simply by refusing to pay more. 
Under the heading of “Imperfect Competi- 
tion in the Government Bond Market,’ the 
JEC majority states: 

“The borrowings of the Federal Govern- 
ment are of such large volume both in total 
and in comparison with the volume of bonds 
of corporations and of State and local gov- 
ernments that they help markedly to de- 
termine interest rates instead of merely con- 
forming to the forces ef competition and 
supply arid demand as has so often been as- 
serted by the Treasury. ' 

“In economic language, the situation ap- 
proaches “monopsony” or a market in which 
one buyer purchases such a large proportion 
of the supply that imperfect competition re- 
sults. 

“The facts are that in 1958, the Federal 
Government borrowed three-quarters of the 
funds in the long-term market (excluding 
short-term bills, mortgages, and consumer 
credit) .” 

To people in the business, any figures show- 
ing the US. Treasury as a dominant factor 
in the long-term market are hard to believe. 
The most striking facts of the capital market 
since World War II have been (a) the domi- 
nance of real estate mortgages and (b) the 
comparative abstinence of the Treasury from 
the long-term market, even though it had a 
huge floating debt in need of funding into 
bonds. The committee omits mortgage in- 
vestments from its analysis and includes, as 
Treasury borrowings in the long-term mar- 
ket, sales of certificates of indebtedness due 
within 1 year and notes due in 1 to 5 years. 
Such short intermediate borrowings totaled 
$46.9 billion during 1958, as the table below 
shows. 

In the year 1958, the Treasury, taking ad- 
vantage of cheap money and also facing 
some sizable bond maturities, did issue a 
considerable volume of bonds. These totaled 
$15.6 billion, including the ill-starred 2%s 
due in 6% years which involved speculative 
buyers in such heavy losses. 

The heavy losses suffered by investors and 
speculators in the 2%s, along with other 
less spectacular examples of Government cer- 
tificate, note, and bond issues going below 
par soon after issuance, cast doubt on the 
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theory that the Treasury, in setting rates on 
such securities, has been giving anything 
away. It is true that some other issues have 
proved profitable to initial purchasers, but 
there must be lesen oa profits to 
warrant the underwriting risks assumed. 

Bonds due in 5 to 10 years have more of 
an intermediate than long-term character. 
In the fullest sense, long-term bonds would 
be those due beyond 20 years. Treasury 
issues which fulfill this criterion have been 
few and far between and modest in amount. 
As a matter of record, the Treasury has come 
to market with bonds due beyond 20 years 
only six times since 1946—once in 1953, twice 
in 1955, twice in 1958, and once in 1959. 
Treasury issues of bonds due beyond 20 years 
were the largest in 1958 of any of the 14 
postwar years. Even so, they reached only 
$2.9 billion. 


Gross issues of marketable U.S. Government 
securities 


{In billions] 
1958 1950 1946-59 


$97.2 | $102.7 | $1,044.2 
19.7 


Bills due within 1 year.._. 
—o due within 1 


Notes due in 1 to 5 years. . 

Bonds due in 5 to 10 years__ . 

Bonds due in 10 to 20 years.|........ : 
Bonds due after 20 years.... 2. 


The Late Honorable George Huddleston, 
Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to include for the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared in the Mont- 
gomery Alabama Journal on Wednes- 
day, March 2, in tribute to a former 
distinguished Alabamian, the late Hon. 
George Huddleston, Sr., whose record 
of service in the House of Representa- 
tives of the U.S. Congress from the 
Ninth District of Alabama is an enviable 
one. 

The editorial follows: 

Grorce HUDDLESTON’s RECORD 

George Huddleston of Birmingham who 
served in Congress from 1914 to 1936 was 
one of the most controversial and independ- 
ent figures who ever appeared in Alabama 
politics. His passing at the age of 90 marks 
a notable epoch in Alabama’s political his- 


Mr. Huddleston started out as one of the 
most ardent advocates of better laws for 
the laboring man. He drew the line tightly, 
so that he made himself known as a friend 
of the “common man,” which in Birming- 
ham politics meant that he was opposed by 
the corporations and big business people of 
Jefferson County. 

Yet in the last years of his public service 
he was regarded as @ warm friend of busi- 
ness and an opponent of many of the radical 
elements which had so long supported him. 
Mr. Huddleston claimed that he had not 
changed, but that the attitude of the people 
of his district had changed. 

He won the friendship of business by 
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ardent attention to the public’s business, 
For example, Charley DeBardeleben, an in- 


dustrial leader, on one occasion had some- __ 


thing very important he wanted attended 
to in Washington. Repeated requests to 
the State’s Senators got no action at all. 

At last in desperation he sent a telegram 
to George Huddleston, a man he had always — 
opposed in politics. It is said that within 
3 hours Mr. Huddleston wired back that the — 
matter had been attended to and said he was 
glad to be of service. There were many cases 
like that. Businessmen who did not like 
Huddleston and did not vote for him in-« 
variably found him honest in his convictions 
and quick to be of service any time a request 
Was made. 
made an impression with the result that 
business people in Jefferson County became 
Huddleston’s friend. 

When the First World War broke out Mr. 
Huddleston was violently criticized for some. 
of the steps he took in opposition to Presi- 
dent Wilson's handling of the situation. It 
stirred passions in his home city, but before 
the war had gone very far Mr. Huddleston 
had shown himself as ardent a patriot as 
anybody. 

In his early days when he had to campaign 
hard to get elected Mr. Huddleston spent 
weeks out in far reaches of the county. 
Time after time he would spend the night in 
the home of a constituent and thus form 
ties’ that could not be broken. With such 
backing any opposition to Huddleston was 
futile, as was shown by the many years he 
spent in Congress though he had stirring — 
opposition nearly every time he had to run 
for reelection. 

Mr. Huddleston established a record, of 
political independence and along with it a 
reputation for able and honest administra-. 
tion of his office that will be long remem- 
bered. 


Helping Citizens To Understand Their 
Government ‘is 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES’ 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mfr. 
President, the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co. has begun a new series in its monthly 
publication, New Jersey Bell. The series 
will discuss the governments of the State, 
counties, and communities. It is non- 
partisan in approach and is intended to 
help citizens of that State to understand 
a few of the levels of government that 
have a direct effect on them. 


The first article in the series deals with 
the Governor. of New Jersey, Robert B. 
Meyner. In a letter to all Bell Telephone 
employees, Governor Meyner tells what 
he hopes the series will accomplish. His» 
letter says: 

It is my earnest hope that this series will 
stimulate increased interest in government, 
for while the benefits of a democratic system 
are universally enjoyed, its responsibilities 
are individual. In other words, govern- 
ment—local, State, or National, is not better 
than the degree of interest and participation 
displayed by its citizens. 

This responsibility extends beyond voting. 
Tt includes the duty of always being aware 
of issues and questions facing our goverl- 
ment, and of giving your elected representa- 
tives the benefit of your opinions. I also urge 





This kind of record gradually — 
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every New JerSey citizen to take as active a 
role as possible in the affairs of his com- 
munity. 


In another article in the same issue of 
' the magazine the editors have quoted 
' the views of Representative JoHN W. 
' McCormack, majority leader of the House 
of Representatives. Mr. McCorMack ex- 
_ horts the American people to make their 
- views known directly to their Congfess- 


‘| man about many issues. 


Bs It seems:to me that the New Jersey 
- Bell Telephone Co. and other private 
- companies that make efforts to stir inter- 
est in public questions can perform nota- 
ble public service. If there ever was a 





4 ~>s time: when we need crystal clear under- 


standing of our Government, that time is 
now. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
¥ ticles from the March 1960 issue of New 
3 .@©6rsJerSey Bell be printed in the Appendix 
_ of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
> ~=6were order to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

| ‘Tere Governor: New JersEy’s CHIEF ExECcu- 

TrvE Leaps ONE OF THE NATION’sS OLDEST 

STATES UNDER A FRAMEWORK OF GOVERN- 

MENT ESTABLISHED BY ONE OF THE NEWEST 

SraTE CONSTITUTIONS 


(By R. H. Yard) 


Footsteps rang through the empty corri- 
'_ dors of New Jersey’s State House in Trenton 
a8 an overcoat-clad figure, burdened under 
the weight of a pair of bulging briefcases, 
hurried out a side door to a waiting limou- 
sine. “Good evening, Governor” greeted a 
waiting State trooper who has long since 
become accustomed to waiting for his dis- 
tinguished passenger until long after other 
State House workers have left for their 
homes. 

Although working late at his State House 
office is not a nightly habit with Gov. Robert 
B. Meyner, neither is it unusual. While the 
State’s new (1947) constitution charts the 
Governor’s official duties, his important office 

cloaks him with a host of unofficial, but 

.nonetheless important, assignments. He is, 

for example, leader of his political party, a 

constant target of newsmen seeking a story, 

and'‘a ceremonial leader who is expected to be 

' present at an astonishing number of civic 

' functions ranging from testimonial dinners 

_ to plant dedications. These extra-consti- 

» tutional duties require the Governor to be 

‘@  §©6on the road 2, 3, or sometimes even 7 nights 
| @ week. 

Because of these uncompromising de- 

mands on his time, the Governor and his 

' briefcases are constant traveling compan- 

| ions. State House aides like to recall the 
4} fall day several years ago when Governor 
Meyner attended a world series game in 
® Yankee Stadium. As long as his car was 
@ embroiled in stop-and-go traffic in Trenton, 
q=«Ccthe car was filled with small talk, but when 
4 they reached the open stretches of Route 1 
the Governor murmured “Excuse me” and 
tTeached for his ubiquitous brief case, whose 
eontents absorbed his attention until the 
» Car reached New York City. Demands on 
the Governor's time are no respecter of party, 
for the incumbent’s predecessors were sub- 
ject to the same pressures, as will his suc- 
_ cessor in 1962. 


WHO CAN BE GOVERNOR? 


_ . Though we are all familiar with Governor 
_Meyner, who is now beginning the third 
year of his second 4-year term as the State's 
‘thief executive, few of us have any real idea 
of the responsibilities and duties required of 
Our Governor by the constitution and the 
law, nor of the changes in this office that 
have evolved during the 184-year history of 
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our State which has operated under three 
constitutions. 

The constitution of 1947, which has been 
widely hailed as a leading example of a mod- 
ern State charter, spells out who may serve as 
Governor, his term of office, and his official 
duties. 

The Governor, according to the constitu- 
tion, “shall be not less than 30 years of age,” 
a citizen of the United States for at least 
20 years, and a resident of the State for at 
least 7 years before his election (unless he 
has been absent from the State on the pub- 
lic business of the United States or of this 
State.) He is elected by legally qualified 
voters of the State (and he is the only State 
official elected by the people of the entire 
State) for a 4-year term. Under the new 
constitution, the Governor for the first time 
in the State’s history is eligible to succeed 
himself, but-only for a second successive 
term. Alfred E. Driscoll was the first chief 
executive to be reelected to a second term. 
New Jersey pays its Governor $30,000 per year. 

In the event of the Governor’s death or 
resignation the reins of government are in- 
herited by the President of the State Sen- 
ate, and, should he then die, or retire, the 
Speaker of the General Assembly becomes 
Governor. 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
GOVERNOR 


What then are the Governor’s duties and 
responsibilities? Listed first in our consti- 
tution is the requirement that “The Gov- 
ernor shall take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed.” Because it is obviously im- 
possible for one man to see that all the 
State’s laws and regulations are obeyed, the 
constitution permits the establishment of 
20 administrative departments in the execu- 
tive branch of the State government which is 
headed by the Govegnor. Fourteen of these 
departments are now in operation, with the 
head of each a member of the Governor’s 
cabinet. These 14 departments include: 
agriculture, banking and insurance, board of 
public utility commissioners, civil service, 
conservation and economic development, de- 
fense, education, health, institutions and 
agencies, labor and industry, law and public 
safety, state, state highway, and treasury. 

Generally speaking, department heads are 
appointed by the Governor, but his nomina- 
tions are subject to the “advice and consent” 
of the Senate. Although most of these ap- 
pointments are approved without serious ob- 
jection by the senate, there is an old, and 
unwritten custom known as_ senatorial 
courtesy, which occasionally pits the senate 
in a bitter battle with the Governor. If a 
nominee is declared to be personally dis- 
pleasing to the senator from the candidate’s 
home county, then other senators invariably 
refuse to confirm the nomination. Each 
cabinet member serves at the Governor’s 
pleasure, with the exception of the attorney 
general and the secretary of state, who are 
appointed to terms of office that coincide 
with the Governor’s term. 

The Governor’s appointive powers include 
also the right to appoint judges in the State’s 
court system, along with the members of the 
many State boards and agencies, and other 
policymaking officials. This | appointive 
power is tempered by the requirement that 
the Senate give its approval to most guber- 
natorial appointments. 


A STRONGER VETO POWER 


The Governor’s role in his relations with 
the legislature was strengthened greatly un- 
der the new constitution, which granted 
him a far stronger veto power than had ever 
before been entrusted to the chief executive. 
When the State’s first constitution was 
written in 1776, its authors were all too 
familiar with the dictatorial rule of British 
Royal Governors to entrust their Governor 
with virtually anything but ceremonial 
powers. : 
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Today, both houses of the legislature—the 
senate—m 


to override. After a bill is passed, the Gov- 
ernor has a 10-day period during which he 
can approve or reject a bill. Should he fail 
to sign within that period, the bill auto- 
matically becomes law—if the legislature is 
in session. If the has ended its 
session during the 10-day span, an additional 
45-day period of grace is permitted. Then, 
if the Governor wishes to veto a bill he must 
call the legislators back into a special session. 

The Governor is required to send a mes- 
sage to the legislature at the opening of each 
regular session, reporting on the condition 
of the State, and recommending legislation. 
But just as the Governor can exert some 
control over legislation through his veto 
power, so can the legislature accept or re- 
ject the Governor’s legislative proposals—an 
illustration of the checks and balances sys- 
tem that safeguards our rights as citizens 
by preventing one branch of the govern- 
ment from dominating the governmental 
processes, The chief executive can call the 
two branches of the legislature, or the sen- 
ate alone, into session whenever he considers 
such action necessary. 


NO NEW TAXES IN 1960-61 BUDGET 


Another responsibility of the executive 
branch which each year attracts widespread 
interest is the preparation of the budget. In 
his most recent budget message delivered 
February 1 to a joint session of the senate 
and the general assembly, Governor Meyner 
proposed a record outlay of $431,365,104 for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960. As 
required by the constitution, the budget 
was balanced against an expected income of 
$432,475,057. Although the Governor stress- 
ed thé fact that the budget—$24,212,000 
higher than the current year’s spending— 
would require no new taxes, he did not rule 
out the possibility of increases in some ex- 
isting taxes. 

Budget preparation is no easy task, for 
State government is becoming an increas- 
ingly complex operation. Unexpected events 
can exert a real impact on budgetary plan- 
ning. For example, the tragic epidemic of 
eastern viral encephalitis that swept south- 
ern New Jersey last year shows up in the 
Governor’s proposed budget in which he 
called for a safe and sane approach to the 
problem, combining both research and con- 
trol measures, under an appropriation of 
$535,000 for the coming fiscal year, com- 
pared to this year’s anti-mosquito appropri- 
ation of $135,000. 

Another innovation in the new constitu- 
tion gave the Governor, for the first time in 
the history of the State, a constitutional 
power to remove State officials. Department 
heads, with the exception of the secretary of 
state and the attorney general who serve for 
definite terms, serve at the Governor's 
pleasure, which means that he is able to 
request—and get—their resignations at any 
time. Other officials may be removed “for 
cause.” Employees subject to this removal 
power, however, are protected by the re- 
quirement that charges must be filed, and 
that they be given an opportunity to be 
heard at a public hearing. Not subject to 
this gubernatorial removal power are mem- 
bers and employees of the legislature, the 
courts, or officers appointed by the legisla- 
ture in joint session. 

GOVERNOR'S ARREST ENDS BRITISH RULE 

Our State was born in 1776 amid a turbu- 
lence that we can scarcely imagine today. 
The British Royal Governor was William 
Franklin, son of Philadelphia’s Benjamin 
Franklin, William chose to ally himself with 
the British—a decision he may have come to 
regret by 1776 when he found himself at- 
tempting te enforce the infamous stamp tax. 
It was the passage of this act by the British 
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, 2 days before the ring- 

the Declaration of Independ- 

by the Continental Con- 
Philadeiphia. 

The first legislature organized under the 
new constitution met in Princeton in late 
August, and its members elected William 
Livingston, of Elizabeth, as the State’s first 
Governor. - Because of their bitter experience 
with the personal power wielded by Royal 
Governors, the architects of the new consti- 
tution gave Governor Livingston little power 
in a government that was dominated by the 
legislature. 

' The State’s second constitution was ap- 


until 1947 when the people gave an over- 
whelming vote of approval for our present 
document, which has restored the balance 
between the three branches of the State gov- 
ernment, greatly increased the Governor’s 
personal executive authority, and stream- 
lined the State’s archaic court system, which 
today is one of the most highly esteemed 
judicial systems of any State in the land. 

The governorship, and the State govern- 
ment as a whole have undergone consider- 
able change since the more carefree days of 
Gov. Daniel Haines who, in his message to 
th® legislature more than a century ago, 
declared: “I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending that no money be raised by taxa- 
tion for the current year; and I confidently 
hope that in the future we will be wholly 
relieved from any such burden.” 


Pour tn Your 2 Cents’ WorTH 
(By Jonn W. McCormack, Congressman from 

Massachusetts, and majority leader of the 

House of Representatives) 

Americans have a way of expressing their 
views in down-to-earth, simple terms, and 
one of these phrases is: “I put in my 2 cents 
worth.” i 

Putting in our 2. cents worth, or expressing 
our individual opinions, can be vitally impor- 
tant to the future of our country. 

Americans have a God-implanted love of 
free speech, but I have observed during my 
service in Congress that too few of our citi- 
zens take advantage* of this privilege of 
speaking up on government matters. 

A reason may be that many people believe 
their Congressman does not welcome a letter 
or a telephone call from a citizen who has an 
opinion on some past, pending or future 
matter. May I correct this mistaken idea as 
simply and as clearly as possible? Every 
Congressman welcomes the opinion and 
counsel of our citizens because his primary 
job is to do just that: represent our people 
in the government of our country. To do 
this well, the Congressman must know what 
his people are thinking, and the more opin- 
ions he gets the better will be his decisions. 
Public opinion is a very important factor in 
a democracy. 

The very basis of our Government is built 
around people. What we call politics, elec- 
tions, legislation—all are attuned to one 
great determinant, the voice of the people or 
public opinion. 


The people created America, and the peo- 
ple—you and I—must continue to watch over 
and improve the country our forefathers 
built and our contemporaries are building. 
This is our duty and our greater obligation. 

As a country, we decided long ago to place 
this responsibility upon our citizens. Free- 
dom for all was the fruit of this decision, 
but freedom carries with it the cost of wide- 
spread citizen interest and participation in 
the affairs of Government. 

One of the best ways to fulfill your duties 
of active citizenship, of course, is to help 
elect the man or woman of our choice to 
public office. But do not stop there. Let 
me encourage you to take the next step. 
Keep the persons who represent you in Gov- 
ernment informed of your views throughout 
the year. This is an equally important re- 
sponsibility in our democratic form of Gov- 
ernment. 

Sometimes I think it might be well if we 
erect a large sign over Congress which con- 
tained this theme. Here the opinions of 
all Americans are heard—should be heard— 
with equality. As a result, the aim of their 
Proposals becomes the law of the land. 

Or perhaps we should put it in more typical 
American language: Here your 2 cents worth 
does make a difference. 


MATS in Danger? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, Murch 9, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr, Speaker, a few 
days ago an excellent editorial appeared 
in the Buffalo, N.Y., Evening News, con- 
cerning the Military Air Transport 
Service. 

This editorial deserves much consid- 
eration, in view of the tremendous job 
MATS is doing at the present time. 

Under unanimous consent, the edito- 
rial dated March 8, 1960, follows: 


MATS tn DANGER? 


A House Armed Services Subcommittee 
reported a few months ago that the Military 
Air Transport Service (MATS) is “probably 
more important to our defense today than 
any individual supply component has been 
through history.” It is difficult to recon- 
cile this finding—<derived from testimony of 
high-ranking officers—with a Pentagon pro- 
posal that more military business be 
transferred to» commercial airlines. 

The services lack adequate airlift as it is. 
The limited Lebanon crisis of 1958 demon- 
strated that. Any reduction or idling of its 
personnel and equipment would mean a 
grave weakening of MATS capability of pro- 
viding transportation for men and military 
freight to any part of the world—which is 
its mission. 

MATS has been under attack by several 
airlines, mostly cargo carriers, which com- 
plain that it operates in competition with 
them. And yet these private carriers re- 
ceived about $85 million in military con- 
tracts last year. They are hoping for an- 
other $100 million if the Pentagon proposal 
is approved in congressional committee. 
With all sympathy for the private operators’ 
desire for more business, it is to be hoped 
that nothing will be done that would im- 
pair the effectiveness of our armed serv- 
ices. And deterioration of MATS would 
seem to threaten exactly fhat. 


March 11 
Student Loyalty Oath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp the news 
story concerning the resolution of the 
National. Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion on the student loyalty oath. At its 
meeting in Chicago this week, this group 
went, beyond its position of last year, 
when it limited its objection to the dis- 
claimer affidavit. The college and uni- 
versity representatives now ask for the 
elimination of both the loyalty oath and 
the affidavit which are required of stu- 
dents making loans under the National 
Defense Education Act. I also ask unan- 
imous consent to include an editorial 
from the Minneapolis Tribune and edi- 
torials from other newspapers which 
— various aspects of the loyalty 
oath. 


There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Mar. 10, 1960] 


STuDENT LOYALTY OATH DECRIED BY 
EDUCATORS 


Cuicaco, March 10.—The National Con- 
ference on Higher Education yesterday called 
for elimination of both the loyalty oath and 
the disclaimer affidavit in the student loan 
section of the National Defense Education 
Act. 

The conference thus went a step further 
than it did last year when, after much de- 
bate, it limited its objections to the affidavit 
alone. 

When a student applies for a loan under 
the act, he must sign a loyalty oath and an 
affidavit that he does not believe in any 
organization which advocates violent over- 
throw of the U.S. Government. A number 
of colleges and universities, including Yale 
and Harvard, have stayed out.or withdrawn 
from the program in protest. 


OBJECTION ON PRINCIPLE 


Most of the protest centers on the affidavit 
on the basis that you cannot pass laws about 
what people shall believe. Those who ob- 
ject to the loyalty oath do so generally 
on principle. They say it makes college 
students a particular center of suspicion, 
since the oath isn’t required of farmers get- 
ting crop loans or veterans getting home 
loans. 

Many college officials call both the oath 
and the affidavit offensive and ineffectual. 


Yesterday’s action came during the final 9 


session of the 3-day conference, sponsored 
by the Association for Higher Education, 4 
department of the National Education As- 
sociation. About 1,300 college and univer- 
sity presidents, deans, faculty members, and 
graduate students attended the conference. 

Another resolution adopted also concerned 
the student loan program. Under present 
law, up to 50 percent of a loan may be for- 
given if the borrower later teaches in a pub- 


lic elementary or secondary school. The con- . 


ference recommended that this forgiveness 
provision be extended to anyone who later 
teaches in any institution of higher learn- 
ing. 
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ON RACE ISSUE 


The conference took note of the current 
segregation controversy in the South with 
the following resolution: 

“We condemn political interference in the 
operation of schools and colleges and urge 
regional and national accrediting agencies 
to investigate and take appropriate action 
when such interference occurs.” 

This is a modified version of a resolution 
submitted by the United States National 
Students Association, which dealt specif- 
ically with the situation at Alabama State 
College. The students association said nine 
Negro students were expelled there on direct 
orders of the Governor of Alabama, for par- 
ticipating in a sit-in strike. 

Members of the resolutions committee de- 
clined to accept the wording of the students 
association, saying they {the committee 
members) just didn’t know enough about it 
right now. 

[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune, 
December 10, 1959] 


IKE ON THE AFFIDAVIT 


At his last news conference before leaving 
for his good will tour, the President spoke 
out against the so-called non-Communist 
affidavit required of students receiving Fed- 
eral loans under the National. Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. : 

The President said he believed the stand- 
ard oath of allegiance also required of. the 
student was “sufficient.” He left the im- 
pression that he would like to see the affi- 
davit provision repealed. 

Many of the Nation’s leading educators 
will welcome Mr. Eisenhower as an ally in 
their fight against the affidavit. 

The simple oath of allegiance which the 
student loan applicant must take has not 
aroused as much opposition. It is the 
“affidavit of disbelief” which has been largely 
responsible for the withdrawal of a dozen or 
more colleges and universities from the loan 
program. This compels the student to swear 
that he “is not a member of and does not 
support any organization that believes in or 
teaches the overthrow of the U.S. Govern- 
ment by force or violence or by any illegal 
or unconstitutional methods.” 

When Harvard University announced the 
withdrawal from the program recently, Pres- 
ident Nathan M. Pusey pointed out that the 
oath of allegiance made the affidavit “super- 
fluous.” 

The affidavit, he objected, was discrimina- 
tory, singling out “students alone in our 
population—and among students the 
neediest—as subjects for special distrust.” 
Furthermore, he said, it would “present no 
barrier to those it was designed to catch.” 
He found it, along with many other dis- 
tinguished educators, “an affront to freedom 
of belief and conscience.” . 

At the next session of Congress, a serious 
effort will be made to repeal the affidavit 
dequirement. There will be some pressure, 
too, to repeal the oath of allegiance provision 
but this is generally considered less objec- 
tionable. 

With the “affidavit of disbelief” removed, 


“most of the protesting colleges and univer- 


sities could participate in the loan pregram 
in good conscience. We hope that Mr. 
Eisenhower will press for its removal. His 
influence might well prove decisive in a close 
fight. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Jan. 19, 1960] 
KILL THE AFFIDAVIT OF DISBELIEF 


The Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee is scheduled within the next few 
days to bring to the Senate floor an amend- 
ment which would remove the affidavit of 
disbelief from the National Defense Act. The 
act as it stands requires recipients of Fed- 
eral student loans to swear allegiance to the 
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United States, and in addition to execute an 
affidavit declaring they do not believe in, do 
not support, and are not members of any 
organization advocating overthow of the US. 
Government by force or violence or other 
illegal or unconstitutional method. 

We urge Congress to adopt the amend- 
ment and eliminate the affidavit. 

At the very least the affidavit is super- 
fluous—something like requiring a student 
to swear disbelief in dishonesty in addition 
to pledging his honesty. 

The utility of the affidavit as a means of 
catching Communists is completely nullified, 
it seems to us, by the fact that no dedicated 
Communist would hesitate for a moment in 
swearing to a lie. 

But the principal reason that one leading 
university after another is dropping out of 
the Federal student-aid-program rather than 
accept the “affidavit of disbelief” is that it is 
basically un-American. 

It is un-American because it singles out a 
particular group of citizens and imposes 
upon them a special oath not required of 
other Americans. 

It is the more so because it intrudes into 
an area held inviolate by the most funda- 
mental doctrines of the American system— 
the privacy of men’s minds and thoughts. 

To some it may seem picayunish to quib- 
ble at signing a statement disclaiming sub- 
versive thought or intent at a time when 
communism is a major menace—a threat to 
our very way of life. 

But communism would not be a threat to 
our way of life had the Russian people been 
able to maintain the same freedom of 
thought, the same freedom from the govern- 
mental domination of people’s minds, that 
is our heritage. 

The time to head off that kind of domina- 
tion is before it begins—and the “affidavit 
of disbelief” is a beginning. 

Explaining the University of Chicago’s 
withdrawal from the Federal aid program, 
chairman Glen A. Lloyd of the board of 
trustees said the affidavit requirement could 
lead to “star-chamber investigations into 
a man’s beliefs,” and to “governmental in- 
terference in the conduct of universities.” 
We agree, times and views change, more- 
over, and if the Government can proscribe 
belief in subversion it can also, at some 
future time, place its own arbitrary defini- 
tion upon subversion as meaning whatever 
a majority of its members declare it to mean. 

It is far safer to keep Government’s foot 
out of the door entirely, and Congress can 
do its part by striking out a phrase which is, 
intentionally or not, a manifest of lack of 
faith in the loyalty of America’s youth, 


[From the Hartford Courant, Nov. 19, 1959] 
YALE AND HARVARD REJECT AN OaTH 


Students who benefit from the loans pro- 
vided by the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 are required to take an oath of 
allegiance to the United States. But to the 
authors of the act this was not enough. 
The student is required also to take a sec- 
ond oath, by signing an affidavit saying that 
he doesn’t believe in or belong to or support 
any subversive organization. It is this sec- 
ond oath that has now prompted both Yale 
and Harvard to withdraw from the loan 
program. In so doing they follow what 
other colleges and universities have done 


_ before them, either by refusing to accept 


the program in the first place or by with- 
drawing from it since. Among them are 
institutions like Oberlin, Bryn Mawr, Haver- 
ford, Swarthmore, Reed, and perhaps half a 
dozen others—with Wesleyan and others 
apparently still to come. 

It is. piling on top of the first oath a sec- 
ond one, which President Griswold of Yale 
calls negative and President Pusey of Har- 
vard calls superfluous, that has prompted 
Yale and Harvard to act. Presumably they 
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hope by lending their prestige to this pro- 
test to tize the desirability of another 


‘ attempt, liké the one that failed in Congress 


last summer to repeal the requirement. 

Obviously there is little harm in requir- 
ing the first oath of allegiance. But, if two 
oaths are better than one, why aren’t three 
or even four still better? And why not 
make the student repeat them every day, 
or even several times a day? The basic 
trouble is, as President Griswold puts it, 
that loyalty “cannot be coerced or compelled; 
it has to be won.” And “loyalty oaths are 
inherently futile, as no subversive or trea- 
sonous person hesitates to use them as a 
cloak for his intentions.’ 

Let’s first try to stay ahead of Russia by 
seeing to it that every talented youngster 
in the country has a chance at as much 
education as he is capable of. Let us never 
try to catch up with Soviet Russia in en- 
forcing orthodoxy by state compulsion. 


[From the Greenville (Mich.) News, Dec. 1, 
1959} p 


EpvucaTION Acr NEEDS REPAIRS 


Here in Michigan there has been no big 
fuss over the provision of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 requiring a 
loyalty oath from any applicant for a Fed- 
eral student loan. 

Most of the complaints have come from 
ivied halls of learning in the East. Because 
of this requirement, schools like Yale, Prince-- 
ton, Harvard, Amherst, Sarah Lawrence, 
Bates, and others have withdrawn from the 
program. 

Dartmouth and Columbia-are taking the 
money but they don’t like the ground rules— 
and say so. 

The affidavit states that the student “does 
not believe in, and is not a member of and 
doesn’t support any organization that be- 
lieves in or teaches the overthrow of the 
U.S. Government by force or violence or 
by any illegal or unconstitutional methods.” 

And what are the objections of the schools 
and their students to signing such an oath? 
Basically, they are there: 

1. They see an implication that is repug- 
nant in being singled out as a group. It is 
pointed out that the Government gives away 
and loans billions without asking recipients 
of its largesse to take any such oath. 

2. They don’t believe a needy student who 
is a traitor would hesitate for a minute to 
lie and sign such an oath. : 

Senator JoHn KEenNeEpy, Democrat, Massa- 
chusetts, sought to have this provision al- 
tered at the last session of Congress: He 
failed. It is to be hoped that he will make 
a second try. , 

It seems to us that the complaints of the 
educators are justified and on this occasion 
we agree with them. 
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Can We Eat Our Way Out of the Surplus 
Problem? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker; there ap- 
peared in the magazine Minnesota Farm 
and Home Science last month an inter- 
esting, informative article on the agri- 
cultural surplus problem. A‘ the same 
time it has an important bearing on 
human diet and health. I believe the 
article deserves study, as this subject 
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agricultural overproduction is being con- 
sidered by many Members pf this body. 
The article follows: 
Can ‘We Eat Our Way Ovrt or THE SuRPLUS 
PROBLEM? 


(By Martin Abel, research assistant, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics) 
Solving agriculture’s surplus food prob- 
lem by increasing domestic consumption has 
been a popular idea since the early 1930's. 


food stamp plan of the late 1930's and early 
1940's, the present school lunch program, 
and the special milk program are examples. 

The goals of increased food consumption 
are (1) to reduce agricultural surpluses 

increased food consumption and 
(2) to improve the health and vigor of our 
Nation’s people. If consumers are enabled 
to eat more and better foods the nutrient 
content of their diets will be improved. 
Although all nutrient deficiencies will not be 
eliminated (even the highest income groups 
have nutritional shortages), the size of the 
deficiencies will be reduced. 

Many ways for increasing the demand for 
farm food products have been suggested. 
Three broad approaches! examined in con- 
siderable detail are: 

Income approach which involves subsidiz- 
ing low income consumers for food needs 
(i.e., giving low income consumers the food 

ng power of a higher income group). 

Price approach which calls for reducing 
retail prices of food and paying producers 
the difference between the resulting prices 
and some established “fair” price. 

Nutrition a which assumes that 
everyone would eat a nutritionally adequate 
diet at some specified level of cost. 

Several levels of achievement under each 
approach are analyzed. By level of achieve- 
ment we mean the degree to which an ap- 
proach to demand expansion is pursued. 
The changes in total food consumption rep- 
resent an upper limit for each level of 
achievement. The potential changes assume 
no lags or leakages. If programs were imple- 
mented to achieve demand expansion, how- 
ever, not all eligible consumers would par- 
ticipate nor would all who take part use the 
program fully. Thus, somewhat smaller 
changes in food consumption might be ex- 
pected when specific programs for achieving 
demand expansion are implemented. 

How much will these approaches reduce 
agricultural surpluses? Total surplus  pro- 
duction in agriculture—both food and.non- 
food—in 1955 was about 6 percent. However, 
it is probably considerably higher now. Since 
75 percent of total agricultural production is 
food production, food consumption would 
have to increase by 8 percent to eliminate 
total surpluses of 6 percent in agriculture. 

INCREASING INCOMES 


Table 1 shows the food consumption po- 
tentials under the income approach. 

Raising all per capita incomes above $1,000 
would increase total food consumption by 
73 percent, which is near the 8 percent 
surplus that exists. However, this would in- 
volve a food subsidy to half the Nation’s 
people, and this would appear to be unrea- 
sonable. At a more reasonable level, such 
as raising all per capita incomes to $500, 
total food consumption increases by only 
24 percent. Almost one-fifth of the Na- 
tion’s people would be affected, but the in- 
crease in total food consumption would not 
be enough to eliminate total agricultural 
surpluses. 
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TaBLe 1.—Percentage changes in total quan- 
tity of food purchased under assumed 
changes in per capita income, United 
States, 1955 


Changes in | Pro ion 
total quan-| of total 
tity pur- United 
chased States 
population 


Per capita 
incomes raised 


” Percent Percent 


REDUCING FOOD PRICES 


Table 2 shows the results of specified re- 
ductions in food prices at retail on food con- 
sumption use. 

A 20-percent decline in the price of all 
livestock and livestock products would in- 
crease food consumption 3.3 percent. How- 
ever, a 20-percent declin in retail prices 
will mean about a 40-50-percent decline in 
farm level prices of livestock and livestock 
products. The subsidy to farmers for the 
difference between the new iow farm price 
and an established fair price would, un- 
doubtedly, be large. And still, the price ap- 
proach would not completely eliminate agri- 
cultural surpluses. 


TaBLe 2.—Percentage changes in total quan- 
tity of food purchased under assumed price 
declines of 10 and 20 percent 


Changes in total 
food consumption 
due to a price 


Price declines for— decline of— 


10 percent}20 percent 


IMPROVING NUTRITION 


The nutrition approach to demand expan- 
sion specifies that all individuals eat a nu- 
tritionally adequate diet, including recom- 
mended caloric intake, at some specified 
level of diet cost. 

If everyone ate a nutritionally adequate 
diet- of moderate cost (i.e., a diet represen- 
tative of food consumption patterns of 
families whose income was between $4,000— 
$4,999), total food consumption would de- 
cline by 5.5 percent. The decline in total 
food consumption results primarily from 
an adjustment for excess calories rather 
than a downgrading of the diet as such. 

Adjusting everyone’s consumption to a 
liberal cost diet plan (i.e., a diet represen- 

‘ tative of food consumption patterns of 
families whose income was between $6,000— 
$7,999) would increase total food consump- 
tion by 2.3 percent But the liberal cost 
diet plan requires everyone in the Nation 
to eat a high cost diet and achieving this 
potential would, again, seem unreasonable. 

Expanding the demand for farm food 
products does not provide a single, ‘easily 
attainable solution to the agricultural sur- 
plus problem. Reasonable levels of achieve- 
ment will not completely eliminate agri- 
cultural surpluses. However, demand ex- 
pansion policies offer a partial solution and 
when combined with other agricultural sur- 
plus policies may provide a means of reduc- 
ing and even eliminating agricultural 
surpluses. 

The aims of demand expansion are not 
solely surplus elimination. To the extent 
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that increased food consumption enables 
people to eat more and better food the 
overall health and productivity of our 
Nation’s people will be improved. 


South Dakota Poll Shows Nixon Far ia 
Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve my colleagues in Congress and the 
people in the country generally will be 
interested in the latest report of the 
South Dakota Poll, published on March 
9, analyzing the convictions and pref- 
erences of South Dakota voters in the 
forthcoming presidential campaign. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the poll 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Dick Nrxon, it will be noted, is leading 
the top Democrat contender in South 
Dakota by a margin of more than 20 
points. Husrert HumpHRrey, a native son 
of South Dakota, is the top Democrat 
contender in our State, with Lynpon 
JouHNSON rating a second; Sruart Sy- 
MINGTON rating third; Jonn KENNEDY 
fourth; and Adlai Stevenson showing up 
in fifth place. It is also interesting td 
observe that Dick Nrxon shows consid- 
erable vote-pulling appeal among South 
Dakota Democrats and that among inde- 
pendents he also leads all except Hum- 
PHREY. Furthermore, the defection 
among Republicans in negligible. 

In 1952, the South Dakota poll called 
the shots accurately in the hotly con- 
tested Eisenhower-Taft primary and its 
predictions were again accurately sub- 
stantiated in the presidential elections 
of November in both 1952 and 1956. It 
is sponsored by three of the largest and 
most influential newspapers of South 
Dakota. 


There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


How Democratic CANDIDATES RATE AGAINST 
NrIxon In SoutH Daxora Pot. 


More than 20 percentage points separate 
front-running presidential candidate RIcH- 
ARD Nixon from his nearest Democratic rival 
in South Dakota, the South Dakota poll re- 
vealed today. 

Senator Husrrt Humpnurey, leading Demo- 
cratic contender in the State, received the 
support of 39.8 percent of the poll respon- 
dents, as compared with the 60.2 percent 
favoring Nrxon, at present unopposed for the 
Republican presidential nomination, 

Respondents were asked to indicate for 
whom they would vote “if the November elec- 
tion were held today” and if the candidates 
were Vice President Nixon and, in turn, each 
of five possible Democratic oponents. 


KENNEDY FALLS INTO FOURTH PLACE 


Democratic Senators Lrnpon JonNnson of 
Texas and Stuart SyMINGTON of Missouri 
show new strength in the poll, joining Min- 
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nesota’s HUMPHREY to relegate Senator JoHN 
KENNEDY Of Massachusetts to fourth place 
in competition for support against Nixon. 
JOHNSON is especially strong, with 38.0. per- 
cent against the Vice President, less than two 
points behind HuMpHREY. 

Both SYMINGTON and KENNepy edge Adlal 
Stevenson, twice-defeated Democratic nomi- 
nee against President Eisenhower. Of the 
candidates listed, only Stevenson has indi- 
cated that he will not seek the nomination. 

Other findings of the new sampling indi- 
cate a pronounced preference for Democratic 
candidates among younger voters, an almost 
equal division of rural support between the 
parties, and a tendency to vote fairly con- 
sistentiy along party lines. 

VOTE BY RESIDENCE 


Tabulation of the poll according to resi- 
dence follows: 











Farm | City | Town | Total 

Hubert Humphrey 

(De Bug ctenl 62.9 30.3 26.1 39.8 
Richard Nixon 

(Republican). ..... 47.1 69.7 73.9 60.2 
hegien de sebonen 

CEES 50.0 33.3 17.6 38.0 

Nixon (epublica) 50.0 66.7 82.4 62.0 


(De > Se 42.2 29.4 2 33.9 
Nixon ( (Republican). 57.8 70. 6 77.8 66, 1 
‘John re. 

(Democrat) .......-. 41.9 29.4 16.7 $2.7 
Nixon (Republican). 58.1 70.6 83.3 67:3 


Adlai Stevenson 
(Democrat) _....... 34. 
Nixon (Republican).| 65. 
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HOW VOTE SPLITS ON PARTY LINES 
In térms of partisan support the Republi- 
cans stand more solidly behind the Vice 
President than do the Democrats in support 
of any of their party’s possible nominees. 
The following table reports the contests in 
terms of party preference of respondents: 














Demo- | Repub- Inde- Total 
cratic lican |pendent 

Humphrey.......... 86. 0 | 5.6 51.7 39. 8 
ES 14.0 94.4 48.3 60, 2 
DONO. ic acwnavan 91.6 8.1 46.1 38.0 
OI iS acaets le 8.4 91.9 53.9 62.0 
Symington........... 84.3 3.7 47.6 33.9 
IN ccnncict Re kamedtl 15.7 96. 3 52.4 66. 1 
Kennedy. .....-....- 70.0 6.1 48. 2 32.7 
SR ses cicniin calhceeninincaied 30. 0 93.9 51.8 67.3 
Stevenson... .....---- 76. 3 5.6 40.3 31.1 
Pha ccltemabacete 23.7 04.4 50.7 68.9 
Most respondents—65.8 percent—voted 


consistently for the candidates for one party 
in all five mythical contests. Party regu- 


| larity was highest among the Republicans 


(87.2 percent), lowest among the Demo- 
cats (31.2 percent), and a surprising 71.6 


| Percent among the “independents” who ex- 
_ pressed a preference for neither major party. 


HOW VOTE IS DIVIDED BY AGE GROUPS 


Apart from the strictly partisan analysis 
the greatest divergence is to be found in 


ee terms of the age of respondents with the 
| youngest group favoring the Democratic 


candidates, while Republican support in- 


creases with the age of the respondents: 
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Humpbhbrey.......... 73.4 32.0 30.3 39.8 
NEI S cicitniecinndien: 26. 6 68.0 69.7 60.2 
SOIT indi didiciman 68,2 41.4 16.1 38.0 
PORE. w cbdouanticeae 31.8 58.6 83.9 62.0 
Symington........... - 61.9 40.7 15.4 33.9 
DUG, wiiieetlinsveie 38.1 50.3 $4.6 66. 1 
Kennedy. ........... 55.4 36.0 18.9 32.7 
NGO . oc. Hrenccccdun 44.6 64.0 81.1 67.3 
Stevenson... ....<.-- 63.5 24.7 13.9 aii 
RISO i Suissonemnil 96.5 75.3 86.1 68.9 


~ Nore.—The South Dakota poll is sponsored by the 
Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, Watertown Public Opinion 
and Aberdeen American-News. 





The Springfield Daily News Achieves 
Notable Publishing Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of personal pride that I an- 
nounce to the House today that one of 
the great Democratic daily newspapers 
of the country, the Springfield (Mass.) 
Daily News, has achieved another notable 
milestone in the field of journalism and 
publishing by exceeding for the first time 
in its 80 years of existence the 100,000 
circulation mark. 

I am personally thrilled at this news 
for. many reasons. Foremost in my 
mind, at the moment, is the fact that 
this is the newspaper that gave me one 
of my first jobs as a young boy in the 
circulation department. I do not pre- 
sume to take any personal credit for the 
Daily News’ record of exceeding 100,000 
circulation. 

CREDIT GIVEN TO EDITOR FRANK H. KELLY 
AND STAFF 


The credit for this achievement rightly 
goes to Editor Frank H. Kelly and his 
staff of well trained and qualified news- 
papermen who daily publish a newspaper 
that presents the news and editorial 
opinion without fear or favor on local, 
State, National, and international events. 
DAILY NEWS FOUNDED 80 YEARS AGO BY 

CHARLES J. AND EDWARD BELLAMY 

One of the few evening daily news- 
papers in New England to publish over 
100,000 issues, the Springfield Daily 
News is also celebrating its 80th birth- 
day. The newspaper was founded by 
Charles J. and Edward Bellamy, and the 
first issue was published on February 24, 
1880. Edward later became the famous 
author of “Looking Backward.” The 
Bellamy brothers made a simple pledge 
in their first edition, as follows: 

We mean to interest our readers, but we 
shall not seek to do so by spicing our col- 


umns with questionable personalities. The 
News means to be a gentleman. 
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NEWSPAPER GREW IN STATURE, INFLUENCE 
UNDER SHERMAN H. BOWLES 

The editors who succeeded Charles 
and Edward Bellamy certainly have 
lived up to the code set forth on the 
first day of publication. The Daily News 
was acquired in 1915 by the Springfield 
Republican Publishing Co., and under 
the guidance of Sherman H. Bowles, a 
member of the fourth generation of the 
famous Springfield publishing family, 
grew in stature, influence, journalistic 
quality and circulation. until today, when 
it proudly joined other respected news- 
~— _ selling more than 100,000 copies 

aily. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this op- 
portunity to salute the Springfield Daily 
News on this glorious occasion and con- 
gratulate Editor Kelly and members of 
his staff for their achievement in ful- 
filling the hopes and aspirations and 
goals of Charles and Edward Bellamy, 
and Sherman H. Bowles. 





Margaret Yamashiro: American Teacher 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
the National Education Association 
Journal for March 1960 carries an 


should like to bring the article to the 
attention of the U.S. Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent that the story be 
published in the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
MarGaRET YAMASHTRO: A SUPERVISOR IN THE 

50TH STATE 
(By Lillian A. Givens) 
It was 1942 on the island of Hawaii scarce- 


portant job to do. 

It was not a job on the front line as a 
nurse, ‘nor in a munitions factory, but in 
@ first-grade classroom full of 

The first year was a busy 
young teacher just out of college: In addi- 
tion to her regular teaching responsibilities, 
she had the difficult task of allaying the 
fears of her young charges while at the sarne 
time reminding them of the need to ob- 
serve curfew and blackout regulations. 

She was a building representative of the 
local association; she assisted at the In- 
formation Center of the Office of Civilian 
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now brought her to the posi- 
assistant in elementary educa- 
for Oahu Schools, Department of Pub- 

lic Instruction, Hawaii. 
Yamashiro is a typical Hawaiian prod- 
She was born in Hamakua, Hawaii, to 
parents who had left 
Japan in the early 1900’s to work on a Ha- 
wiian plantation. There they raised a family 

seven children: six girls and one boy. 

While was still a child the family 
moved te Olaa, a town'closer to Hilo, the 
county seat of the big island, and second- 
largest city in the State. All the children 
attended public schools and played with 
young friends from such varied backgrounds 
as Chinese, Korean, Hawaiian, and haole 
a - 

Because Japanese was the language in the 
Yamashiro home, Margaret spoke no English 
until she entered first grade. There, because 
of her language handicap, she was placed in 
a@ special reading class. Although this was a 
sensible administrative move, it humiliated 
the little girl and made her work fiercely to 
learn English as fast as possible. She soon 
accomplished her goal and was removed from 
the special class by the end of the year. 

Margaret’s desire to become a teacher fol- 
lowed a one-track pattern, influenced by her 
teachers, who, as she recalls, “set an example 
for me.” While a teenager, she taught Sun- 
day school in a Buddhist temple to gain 
experience teaching children. 

After graduating from high school, she 
attended the University of Hawaii and ob- 
tained a Bachelor of Education degree, and 
after continued studies, earned a fifth-year 
certificate at the same campus. Not content 
with the certificate, she took a year’s sab- 
batical leave and obtained her M.A. in cur- 
riculum and supervision from Columbia 
University. 

Her experience in the teaching field covers 
a wide background from the first through 
the sixth grades; in the intermediate level 
(as junior high schools are termed in the 
Islands); as vice principal in an elementary 
school; as part-time supervisor of evening 
community school classes for adults; to her 
present position as field assistant. She has 
also taken and passed the principalship 
examination. 

This young woman serves 11 of the 77 
elementary schools on Oahu, covering 8,375 
pupils and 178 teachers, The Oahu district 
is one of four districts, all a part of the cen- 
tralized school system in Hawaii, headed by 
@ superintendent and one board of school 
commissioners. The Hawaiian system em- 
braces 207 schools, 140,518 students, and 
5,270 teachers. 

Margaret pays high tribute to the teachers 
and principals with whom she works and 

‘them as very dedicated people. She 
assists both individuals and groups in the 
area of curriculum and instruction and in 
providing inservice education. She also 
helps in obtaining resources and teaching 
aids, and serves as reading consultant to 
grades 7 and 8. 

Margaret resses enthusiasm for the work 
she is now doing. “I particularly enjoy 
working with young people fresh out of col- 
lege,” she said. “Even though they nat- 
urally have had little experience, they come 
with so many ideas and theories that help- 
ing them make practical application of these 
theories is most rewarding.” 

Although her work finds her ‘“‘on the road” 
to schools as distant as 40 miles from her 
office, Margaret still finds time for profes- 
sional association matters and is a member 
of local, State, and National education asso- 
clations. As chairman of the educational 
policies committee of the Hawaii Education 
Association, she is on the HEA board of 
directors and will be a delegate to the 40th 
ee convention scheduled for April 

and 13. 


uct. 


She has given much professional leader- 
ship to the policies committee. The com- 
mittee is now involved in a project to fur- 
ther upgrade certification, and on this sub- 
ject she has some definite ideas. 

“I believe in high standards; we should 
not water down qualification requirements 
to the point where anybody can be a teacher,” 
she insists. 

“Teaching requires rich subject-matter 
background and deep understanding of the 
principles of education. Here in Hawaii, I 
believe, we have one of the highest stand- 
ards; for young people who want to go into 
teaching are required to have 5 years of 
university preparation for the professional 
certificate 

“According toa recent NEA Research Bul- 
letin, of the 50 States, 39 require at least a 
bachelor of education degree for teaching. 
I think that high certification standards will 
encourage many young people to go into 
teaching as a profession or a career, instead 
of using it as a steppingstone to something 
else.” 

She is State chairman of the NEA Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, serves the Ha- 
wail Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development as its membership 
chairman, and is an officer in the local chap- 
ter of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. 

Margaret is not the only teacher in her 
family. Her sister is a teacher at the Ha- 
waii Technical School in Hilo, and a niece 
teaches in Los Angeles. 

Although the family is scattered, they re- 
cently held a reunion when the parents 
celebrated their golden wedding anniversary. 
Mr. and Mrs. Yamashiro, now 74 years old, 
still live on the Big Island, where they en- 
joy tending their chickens and garden. 
Margaret’s father likes flying the hundred 
miles to Oahu Island, but her mother voices 
skepticism at this modern mode of travel 
and prefers to remain on the ground. 

Margaret is a many-sided person. Her in- 
terests include knitting, crocheting, amateur 
photography, and her favorite—music. 
Nothing is more relaxing to her than to 
come home after work, slip into a muumuu 
(Hawaiian Mother Hubbard), sit on a stack 
of zabutons (Japanese floor cushions), and 
listen to recordings on her hi-fi set. An 
avid record collector, she likes to sip tea and 
listen to the album that is her current 
favorite, “My Fair Lady.” 

Margaret Yamashiro is humble and quiet 
in manner and speech, she is friendly and 
sensitive to the feelings of others, and she 
has great resourcefulness and strong con- 
viction of purpose. A dedicated educator, 
she can be just as thrilled by the progress 
of one small first-grader as by the progress 
being made daily in the profession she loves. 


The Social and Economic Necessity of 
Community Junior Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in April 
of 1958, I first introduced a bill to pro- 
vide Federal assistance in the develop- 
ment of community junior colleges. 
Last year, I again introduced such a bill 
in H.R. 967. We hear much, and rightly 
so, of the current crisis in education. 
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This crisis requires action at all levels, 
including postsecondary education. The 
community junior college idea is one 
which is, in many ways, particularly 
adapted to our needs as a democratic 
society committed to maximum educa- 
tional opportunities. It is because I 
feel so strongly that this is the case that 
I have introduced the bill referred to 
and continue to urge its favorable con- 
sideration by the Congress. 

I am certainly not alone in this belief 
and under leave to extend my remarks, 
I would like to enter into the Recorp an 
important address on this specific sub- 
ject, presented to the recent annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
School Administrators, 

The address follows: 

THe SocrAL AND ECONOMIC NECESSITY OF 
COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGES 


(By Dr. Peter Masiko, Jr., dean, Chicago City 
Junior College, on February 16, 1960, at 
annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N.J.) 


This is a most intriguing title for a talk. 
The fact that a discussion session has been 
set aside by the American Association of 
School Administrators shows that this group 
feels, as do many educational groups at all 
levels of American education, that the com- 
munity junior college has an important role 
to play in helping to meet the total educa- 
tional needs of American youth and adults, 

The President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School described the Amer- 
ican ideal in education as follows: 

“Every individual regardless of race. creed, 
or color or national origin, shall have the 
opportunity to develop his or her best self, 
to continue appropriate education up to his 
or her personal point of optimum develop- 
ment.” 

Dr. Conant recently expressed the national 
need in these terms: 

“A modern industrial nation needs more 
than a few brains; it has to uplift taients at 
every level. It cannot afford technological 
unemployables—spiritually, politically, or 
economically.” 

The distinguished anthropologist, Marga- 
ret Mead, in an article in the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, described the challenge to 
American education as follows: 

“We need lateral transmission of knowl- 
edge; not an outpouring of knowledge from 
the ‘wise old teacher’ into the minds of 
young pupils, as in vertical transmission. 
Rather, it is a sharing of knowledge by the 
informed with the uninformed, whatever 
their ages.” 

In these three quotations, we have the 
challenge that is before us today. At the 
post high school level, we believe that the 
community junior college is ready and able 
to bring this ideal into reality, not only for 
the young college-age group, but for adults 
as well. 

The effects of the population explosion are 
well known to educational administrators. 
We are already feeling the pressures which 
the high birth rates in the 1940’s have 
brought to the American elementary and 
high school.. Within 3 or 4 years, the first 
large increase in high school graduating 
classes will begin to impinge on the colleges 
of this country. 

Let us review very briefly the facts in just 
one of our States, New York: 

In June, 1958, there were 115,000 high 
school seniors who graduated in that State. 
By 1970, this will increase to 240,000, more 
than a 100-percent increase. 

In 1958 about 30 percent of the high 
school graduates entered college. We esti- 
mate that by 1970 this percentage will in- 
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crease to 40 percent. In Other words, there 
will be not only a 100-percent increase in 
the number of high school graduates, but 


| there is expected to be a one-third increase 
2 in the percentage of these graduates going 


_ on to college. 

e: For the country as a whole, it means that 
' instead of the present 3 million students in 
- college, we may conservatively estimate that 
more than 6 million will be seeking a college 


education in 1970. 


_- There has been a tremendous increase in 
the interest shown in community junior col- 


- leges in recent years. The President’s Com- 


_ mittee on Education Beyond the High 
' School gave considerable attention to the 
importance of the 2-year community col- 


E~ lege and urged the public to consider the 
| advisability of expanding these institutions 


in the years ahead., Dr. Conant has empha- 
sized the community junior college in his 
recent publications and statements. He 
KY) that every interested and capable stu- 
es dent should have at least a 2-year college 
experience. He believes that many students 
a who now go to 4-year colleges and universi- 
| ties are not adequately served there because 
_. the most appropriate curriculums for them 
| frequently are not available. 
e At the last session of Congress, Senator 
_ Currrorp Casz, of New Jersey, introduced a 
-bill into Congress which would provide fi- 

nancial assistance for the construction of a 
E system of 2-year community colleges across 

the country. He believes this is the only 

way in which we will be able to make a real 
_ start toward meeting the needs of post high 
_ school educational opportunities for the vast 
- increase in the number of college students 
"we know will be upon us shortly. Two sim- 
ilar bills were introduced in the House by 
_ Representatives Price and ULLMAN. 
Most of our States have made recent com- 

_ prehensive surveys of theiy needs for post 

phish school educational facilities. In State 

' after State, the recurring theme has been 

that one of the most economical and most 
:: promising developments is the 2-year com- 
- munity college. In almost every instance it 

% is felt that the only way in which college 

_ opportunities can be made more nearly 

_ equal is to bring them close to the homes 

_ of students and to provide these opportuni- 
\ ties at little or no tuition cost, thereby vir- 

’ tually eliminating the economic cause of 
' the failure of large numbers of talented 
'» high school students to seek admission to 
college. 
What is the role now being played by the 
a community junior college in . American 
_ higher education? iIn 1958-59 there were 677 
» junior colleges and they enrolled 905,000 
evudents, including 180,000 adults. Of these 
colleges 400 colleges were public, enrolling 
' 807,000 students, while the other 277 were 
_ private institutions, enrolling just under 
100,000 students. 
The junior college is a uniquely American 
institution. In 1900 there were eight junior 
| colleges, all private. By 1915 there were 74, 
' 19 of which were public and 55 private. By 
| 1929, this number had risen to 436 of which 
+178 were public and 258 private, but by 
| 1957, the public junior colleges outnum- 
_ bered the private by 392 to 276. 

As dramatic as the increase in the number 
| of institutions has been, there has been an 
| @ven more dramatic increase in the enroll- 
Ment. In 1900, the 8 junior colleges had an 
ollment of 100 students. By 1929, it rose 
0 78,000 of which 61 pereent were in the 
- public institutions, and by 1958-59 the total 
had reached 905,000, of which 89 percent were 
"enrolled in the public institutions. 

Thus, across the Nation, the community 

hior college has already demonstrated its 

tality and its ability to develop in response 

local needs. For the years ahead an even 

ater growth and expansion in this Ameri- 
Can institution can be anticipated. 
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The picture in some of the individual states 
is as follows: Illinois has 18 public junior 
colleges with an annual enrollment in excess 
of 37,000. Michigan has 16, enrolling over 
38,000. New York has 20 with an enrollment 
of over 34,000. Texas has 35, with over 
66,000 enroliment, and Washington State has 
10, with over 30,000 enrollment. Nationally, 
one out of every four-freshman students in 
American colleges gets his start in a junior 
college. 

The greatest development of community 
junior colleges has taken place in the State 
of California. In 1958-59, this State had 65 
community colleges with an enrollment of 
over 417,000. California has a well-developed 
State plan for post-high-school education 
and the results in that State have indicated 
that there is a tremendous increase in the 
percentage of high school graduates who go 
on to college when opportunities are readily 
available to them at little or no cost. For 
the year 1958-59, the public junior colleges 
in California enrolled 73.3 percent of all full- 
time students in public higher educational 
institutions in their freshman and sopho- 
more years, 

On December 18, 1959, the regents of the 
University of California and members of the 
State board of education met in joint session 
to approve unanimously the so-called master 
plan for higher education in California, 

Assembly Concurrent Resolution 88 had 
asked the two boards to assist in a basic 
study of higher education and to develop a 
plan “to meet the needs of the State during 
the next 10 years and thereafter.” The eight- 
man team to conduct the master plan survey 
included two representatives each from the 
University of California, the State colleges, 
the junior colleges, and private institutions 
in California, 

It was recommended that the University of 
California, the State colleges and the junior 
colleges make studies to tighten and stand- 
ardize admission requirements. A suggested 
formula: that the University of California in 
the future admit the top 12% percent of high 
school graduates instead of the top 15 per- 
cent; and that the State colleges admit the 
upper 3314 percent instead of the upper 40 
percent, 

It was recommended that freshman and 
sophomore students in both the University 
of California and in the State colleges be 
reduced to 10 percent by 1975. This recom- 
mendation, plus the first one, is expected to 
channel some 50,000 additional lower division 
students to the junior colleges in the next 
15 years. 

It was recommended that junior colleges 

receive more State support—not only for 
operating budgets but for new buildings 
as well. It was also recommended that 
those areas of California not in junior col- 
lege districts be included as soon as pos- 
sible.. Twenty-two new junior colleges were 
proposed. 
The heart of the entire proposal is in its 
delineation of the functions of the three 
systems of public-supported higher educa- 
tion. Junior colleges would continue to be 
locally governed with minimum standards set 
up by the State board of education. 

It would therefore appear that in Cali- 
fornia and in a number of other States we 
have already reached the point where we 
are saying that every student in the State 
should be given the opportunity for at least 
2 years of collegiate experience at virtually 
no cost to him and within commuting dis- 
tance of. his home, We may soon be at the 
point throughout the Nation where we will 
have universal community college opportu- 
nities on the same basis as we now provide 
high school education. There is much in 
our recent history to suggest the urgency 
of this development, and a look at the eco- 
nomic wealth and productive power of this 
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Nation should demonstrate that this objec- 
tive is within the economic reach of this 
country. 


If we were to assume that we shov’d pro- - 


vide public 4-year colleges and universities 
to take care of most of the high school grad- 
uates who will be seeking admission to col- 
lege in the years ahead, the cost of doubling 
present college facilities becomes fantastic- 
ally high. We need to ask ourselves, first, 
whether we are able to afford this kind of 
development, and, secondly, whether such a 
development is necessary. If we answer the 
second question first, the economic cost may 
not be so staggering. If we study the sta- 
tistics ‘at our senior colleges and univer- 
sities, particularly the dropouts and fail- 
ures, we may reasonably conclude that 
either we have faulty admission policies 
and procedures, or the kinds of curricula 
which are available at our 4-year colleges 
and universities are not suitable to the 
needs, interests, and abilities of many who 
are presently admitted to these institu- 
tions. We could accommodate larger num- 
bers of .the more able youth within our 
present 4-year college facilities if other 
institutions were developed at. the commu- 
nity college level to serve those who do not 
want and do not need 4 years of college, 
and if we provided the variety of technical 
and terminal curricula which are so urg- 
ently needed by industry and by govern- 
ment. 

The community junior college can serve 
as a screening device for the senior colleges 
and universities. We have enough experi- 
ence to report that the graduates of the 
academic curricula of community colleges 
make very acceptable students at the senior 
colleges and universities. They hold their 
own academically and they are a credit both 
to the colleges from which they came and 
the colleges to which they have transferred. 

We must face frankly the question of 
possible competition between the public and 
private colleges and between these insti- 
tutions and the new community junior col- 
leges. There is no single pattern emerg- 
ing in the development of the community 
junior college. It varies from State to State, 
~ but it is fair to say that the most frequent 
development is that of a tuition-free in- 
stitution under the control of a local board 
of education or a specific regional board of 
education set up to operate a junior col- 
lege. It is supported largely or entirely 
through locai taxes although a large num- 
ber of States now provide State aid on a 
per student basis, some going as high as 
$250 per student. Some States also pro- 
vide capital funds for construction, 

For the time being, the community jun- 
ior college may provide a kind of competi- 
tion to the other State-supported colleges 
and universities and to private higher edu- 
cation institutions. Within a very few 
years, however, the numbers of students who 
will need to be, and must be, serviced by all 
of the existing higher education institutions 
will be larger than all combined can ade- 
quately handle. Moreover, experience shows 
that senior colleges im the area reap the 
benefits of greater educational opportunities 
made possible by the public junior college. 


recent years, you know that it is a very 
severe strain on the family budget to pro- 
vide a reasonably comfortable experience for 
a son or daughter away from home. There 
is pressure from the private colleges who are 
urging the public colleges to increase their 
tuition, thereby reducing the differential be- 
tween the cost of attending private and pub- 
lic institutions. This would help to mini- 
mize the alleged unfair competitive advan- 
tage that the public institutions have, 
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currently 
and if labor can talk about a day’s pay for a 
day's work, why cannot the academic world. 

“All these are arguments that the private 
institutions have made among themselves, 
and the results are apparent. Tuition has 
gone up year after year and my guess is that 
a figure of $2,000 will not be uncommon 
within another 6 to 8 years. 

“Now comes the rub. To put it into the 
crassest terms possible, and I know this will 
offend many of the brotherhood, it is hard to 
market a product at a fair price when down 
the street someone is giving it away. 

“The ability of a private institution’ to 
raise its tuition has varied inversely with its 
proximity to strong public institutions. 
It was only natural therefore, that presi- 
dents of private institutions, singly and 
collectively, should suggest to the heads of 
neighboring. public universities that they 
raise their tuition rates, thereby reducing 
this ruinous competition. The suggestion 
was received by the public institutions with- 
out enthusiasm. In fact, they thought it 
was a lousy idea and said so.” 

‘Lest you get the idea that \Chancellor 
Kimpton is opposed to public higher educa- 
tion, let me quote further from this same 
address. 

“The State owes to everyone the oppor- 
tunity to receive all the education he has 
the ability and will to acquire, and any other 
view of education is debasing and erro- 
neous.” 

In looking at the cost of education, I 
think it is appropriate to think in terms of 
the total social cost. In other words, What 
is the cost to all concerned to provide, say, 
2 years of collegiate experience for our 
young men and women? We should con- 
sider not only the tuition cost to the stu- 
dent, but the additional cost of going to 
college away from home, including room 
and board, travel, and other expenses, and 
the loss of family income that the student 
could provide to a family if he were working 
and living at. home. We must also include 
the very substantial additional cost in our 
private colleges which is not received from 
the student in tuition, but which must be 
made up by endowments or gifts, or, failing 
these, by low salaries to the faculty of these 
institutions. When you add all these costs 
of attending college away from home and 
compare them to the cost of providing a 
comparable 2-year college experience in a 
community junior college within commuting 
distance of the students, the difference is 
most substantial. 

If we look at the experience in California 
and study the dimensions of our problems 
within our own States and relate these to 
the financial problems which all of us face, 
we may well come to the conclusion that in 
the near future we will need to provide, 
within commuting distance, community col- 
lege opportunities for the bulk of the stu- 
dents who graduate from our high schools. 
We may have to reserve the upper division 
college and university opportunities for 
those who demonstrate that they are both 
able and willing to do the quality of work 
necessary for success at the 4-year colleges 
and universities. 

Our population explosion, the Russian 
sputnik, and the work of Dr. Conant and 
others, have given school administrators a 
tremendous task for the days ahead. We 
are being asked to reexamine to their very 


foundations the ways in which we have or- 
og ourselves for. education. Many 
radical changes have been introduced in the 
last few years. We now teach modern 
languages in our elementary schools. Gen- 
eral science is now taught in the upper 
elementary grades. Many high schools offer 
calculus to their students. Educational 
television is in use on a large scale. We are 
even thinking about the 6-4-4 pian again. 

Many will remember Prof. Leonard V. Koos 
and his advocacy of the 6-4-4 plan, partic- 
ularly his emphasis on the need to integrate 
the work of the upper high school years and 
the junior college years. It may well be 
that Koos was ahead of his time, since the 
development of the junior college movement 
in the last 20 years has not followed his 
suggestions. It may be time, however, that 
we study Koos again and learn from what 
he had to say. The tremendous growth of 
the community colleges and the role they 
will be asked to play in the years ahead 
gives us an opportunity to relate this insti- 
tution more closely to the high schools, and 
particularly to integrate the work in these 
two institutions for the benefit of the stu- 
dents attending them. 

Junior college auhorities believe that a 
better job can be done when the community 
junior college has its own facilities, and I 
would agree that this is most desirable when 
local finances permit. In many situations, 
however, there seems to be no choice at the 
start except to share facilities with high 
schools. Whatever facilities are available, 
close coordination and integration with the 
high school below and the senior college 
above is a necessary responsibility of a good 
community junior college 

Across the land there have been notable 
developments in advanced placement work 
for gifted high school students. Com- 
munity junior college could play a tre- 
mendous role in expanding such opportun- 
ities for the more able high school youth. 
We could organize classes and schedules 
for them comparable to those available to 
freshmen and sophomores in college, These 
are the years of growth and maturity for 
these young people. They are seeking their 
independence. What better way to en- 
courage them to become independent, to do 
independent thinking, than to provide them 
with a college atmosphere during their 11th 
and 12th grade years. The integration 
with the first 2 years of college would be a 
natural, normal development and these high 
school students could move ahead into 
senior college level work as rapidly as they 
were able and willing to move.’ 

We have to keep in mind that while many 
of these 15- and 16-year-old youths are able 
to do college level work, many are not so- 
cially and emotionally mature enough to 
leave home. Hence, a 2-year community 
junior college can give these able youngsters 
the opportunity to advance in their aca- 
demic work and make progress toward their 
4-year college and university goals and at 
the same time remain within the environ- 
ment of the home, so that greater emotional 
and social maturity can be developed before 
the students are sent away to school. 

We must remember that human beings 
still require essentially the same length of 
time to achieve mental and emotional and 
psychological maturity even though we have 
learned how to speed up the educational 
process. Many 15- and 16-year-old high 
school youths can be taught to master the 
calculus, but this does not mean that they 
are well enough developed in other impor- 
tant regards to be sent to college away 
from the home environment. 

Aside from the social and economic ad- 
vantages of community junior colleges, it 
is important to bear in mind that many of 
our lith and 12th grade teachers tn high 
school are better equipped by training, ex- 
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perience, and teaching know-how, to pro. 
vide freshman and sophomore college in-~ 


struction than many of the instructors who 
are presently teaching freshmen and sopho- 
mores in our 4-year colleges and universities, 


This is particularly true in the larger uni-- 


versities with graduate degree programs, in 
which graduate students, who are working 
on advanced degrees, pay for their own edu- 
cation by teaching freshmen and sopho- 


mores. Many of these are very capable re-- 


search students, but they are not primarily 
interested in teaching as a career, as is true 
of the high school teacher or the junior col- 
lege teacher. 

The net result is that many students ex- 
perience a poorer quality of teaching in their 
first 2 years of college than they had in 
their high schools. We believe that the 
community junior college, under local con- 
trol with certificated teachers, with a mini- 
mum requirement of a master’s degree, can 
provide and does provide in many cases a 
better educational experience at the fresh- 
man and sophomore level than is available 
at many of our larger colleges and 
universities. 

As we look upon the experience in com- 
munities that have had good community 
junior colleges, it is apparent that these 
institutions attract a larger percentage of 
the high school graduates into college than 


is true in those communities which do not. 


have‘comparable opportunities. This means 
that many youngsters who normally would 


not attempt a college career are encouraged | 


to do so. Large numbers of these are then 


encouraged to transfer to senior colleges 


and universities, where they have made very 
fine records, 

This means we not only have helped to 
develop talents which otherwise would not 
be developed, but we have helped to increase 
the number of upper classmen at our 4-year 
colleges and universities. In fact, if we de- 
velop a system of community junior col- 
leges throughout the country to bring post 
high school educational opportunities, both 
of the traditional liberal arts and prepro- 
fessional varieties, as well as new terminal 
and technical curriculums which are so ur- 
gently needed, we may well increase substan- 
tially the total demand for 4-year college 
education. The community college experi- 
ence is that larger numbers of students are 
encouraged to seek a college education when 
it is available close to home and at little or 
no cost. 

Each year sees higher admission require- 
ments being imposed by our colleges and 
universities. This poses a real problem for 
the so-called “late bloomer.” The Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Scientists and Engi- 
neers raised this warning: 

“For some years to come the arbitrary re- 
striction on college entrance will be directly 
contrary to our national interest. More- 
over, denying admission to all who did not 
meet fairly high academic standards would 
in the future deprive the country of the not 
inconsiderable number of scientists and 
engineers who, in their early years, show 
little promise but whose late development 
or innate drives ultimately lead them to out- 
standing performance.” 

As we look at our total task in education, 
we know that we must prepare our students 
not only for the immediate years ahead, but 
for the problems of their living 20, 30, and 
40 years hence. We also have a responsi- 
bility to the adults whose previous educa- 
tional experience is proving woefully inade- 
quate in meeting the challenging problems 
and issues of the day. The community 
junior college again can come to the rescue 
as has been demonstrated in California and 
elsewhere. Hundreds of thousands of adults 
who are beyond the normal college attend- 
ance years are willing and anxious to come 


back to school to enable them to adjust to 
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the changing times, to understand the is- 
sues of the day, to prepare for new jobs 


' which demand higher levels of skill and 
| technical knowledge. A college atmosphere 
' in a community junior college within easy 

' access of the adults, at little or no cost, 


' would encourage many adults to continue 





their education and would be an invaluable 


service to our whole society. 


I would hope that as this new community 


a college develops throughout the country, we 
will think not only of the expansion of fa- 


cilities and the expansion of opportunities 


Pin campus situations, but that we will also 


make provision for the new technologies 
which can enlarge our educational oppor- 
tunities in ways undreamed of a few years 
ago. I refer for example to television in edu- 
cation. We have enough experience in this 


a medium to assert that it is perfectly possi- 
|. ble to provide high-quality instruction to 
) students in their homes with only occa- 


sional contact with the college campus. 
' With the full development of television in 


4 education, we can say with confidence that 
' Wwe can provide for every man, woman, and 


2 child in this country a reasonable oppor- 


a tunity for at least 2 years of college educa- 


tion, either through a full development of 


community junior colleges, or with a com- 


bination of such institutions and 4-year col- 
_ leges and universities, plus the full utiliza- 


_. tion of educational television. 


In the first 3 years of our experiment 
with open-circuit telecasts in the Chicago 
City Junior College’s TV College, 7,572 in- 


_ dividuals registered for college credit courses 
| and 22,030 registered on a not-for-credit 


, had 3,995 registrations in 1 semestem. 
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basis, a total of 29,603 individuals and 46,936 
course registrations, One course in Spanish 
In 
addition to the formally registered students, 


_ it is estimated that there are 10 casual view- 


ers for each registered student. In June 
1959, 42 graduating students earned their 
associate in arts degrees entirely or in large 
part yia TV, including the mother of 10 


| children, 2 of whom were born after she be- 
_ gan her TV courses. 


Going back briefly to our earlier discus- 
sion of the population explosion, we should 


| keep in mind that another aspect of that 
§ problem relates to the tremendous mobility 
_ of our population. Educational opportuni- 


ties play a significant role in that mobility. 


| Better schools entice rural families to move 


to the cities, and city families to move to 


_ the mushrooming suburban developments. 


States which provide free or low cost college 
Opportunities attract families from other 
States in large numbers. Can your com- 
munity or State afford to lose its more am- 


' bitious families and youth? 


Our postwar families are having 3, 4, or 
6 children, and these are closely spaced. 


_ Figuring $2,000 per child per year to send 


the child away to college, it would cost 


| $8,000 per child and $32,000 for a family 
' of four children to provide a college edu- 


® cation only as far as the bachelor’s de- 
| gree, and this financial burden might fall 


' within a 6- or 8-year span. A recent poll of 
Be -20 high-quality private eastern colleges 


® shows that the cost to the family for 1 


b= [os of college is $2,500 and that within 

years this will probably be $3,000. It 
' is tuis kind of financial calculation that 
causes many families to move to towns hav- 
"ing a free public college. Can we blame 


} them? Can we afford to let this continue 


C 


_ &nd perhaps become more widespread? 
' I have attempted to outline the challenge 
| And the opportunity that is before us in 
| Post high school education. I have indicated 
| that the community junior college can play 
= crucial role in meeting this challenge. As 
dway Tead says in the January 1960 
_issue of the Junior College Journal, the 
| junior colleges have a distinctive and nec- 


i i essary role in higher education, 
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“This college is not a dilution of the 4- 
year college, nor is it a substitute for it. It 
is rather a ministry to students who con- 
front other, and for them not less impor- 
tant, problems and purposes,” 

The junior college has demonstrated that 
it can do a fine job in preparing students 
for senior colleges and universities and for 
the professional schools; it offers a variety 
of 1- and 2-year terminal and technical cur- 
ricula for those planning to go directly into 
employment; it provides a good general 
education background for all; and it provides 
an ideal setting for the promotion of “con- 
tinuing education” for adults and our senior 
citizens, 

Let us recognize that the community 
junior college has a meaning and compe- 
tence in its own right. Let it continue to 
be an experimental multipurpose institu- 
tion, adjusting to the ever-changing needs 
of our society. Only in this way can we 
democratize higher education and give to 
our Nation the variety of educated talents 
that it so urgently needs, 





Needed: Realistic Pilotage Requirements 
for Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Sea- 
way 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway in 
1959 opened a new era of economic prog- 
gress for the Upper Midwest and the 
Nation. This waterway provides a life- 
line from the greatest agricultural-in- 
dustrial complex in the world to ports, 
countries, and people around the globe 
and offers ever greater opportunity for 
the future. 

The ever-expanding traffic on the 
Great Lakes and the seaway requires 
realistic standards for pilots to assure 
safe travel for vessels in these waters. 

The expansion of traffic through the 
seaway and on the Great Lakes, how- 
ever, is not without its inherent prob- 
lems. 

Today I refer specifically to the tasks 
of determining the right kind of pilotage 
requirements for navigation on this tre- 
mendous waterway system. 

For some time now, United States and 
Canada—including port, shipping, travel 
and other commercial and trade inter- 
ests—have been attempting to find com- 
mon ground for agreement on pilotage 
requirements. 

Currently, a bill, S. 3019, designed to 
establish fundamental criteria for pi- 
lotage requirements is pending before 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Sub- 
committee of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. Hear- 
ings have been held. As I understand 
it, the measure has the general approval 
of both the United States and the Cana- 
dian Governments. 

Recognizing the importance of estab- 
lishment of sound requirements for pi- 
lots as soon as possible, I believe the 
Congress should expeditiously on 
this legislation. 
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I am respectfully urging, therefore, 
that the measure be favorably reported 
out of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee as early as rn 
Moreover, I believe that Congress should 
expeditiously approve the biil, 8. 3019, 
with any necessary modifications—to 
help assure traffic safety, by adoption of 
adequate pilotage requirements, on the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

Recently, I was pleased to receive mes- 
sages from first, Harry Brockel, muni- 
cipal port director of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
and second, Ray Weisbrod, executive 
vice president of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce endorsing the objec- 
tives of this legilation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
messages, along with a recent editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal entitled “A 
Good Pilotage Bill, at Last,” printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. . 

There being no objection, the messages 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 


‘in the Recorp, as follows: 


CITy or MILWAUKEE 
Boarp oF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS, 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 4, 1960. 
Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: We have your letter 
of recent date and very much appreciate 
your expression of interest in S. 3019 to 
establish pilotage requirements for naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Sea- 
way waters. 

Legislation earlier proposed by pilot as- 
sociations and unions, to require compulsory 
pilotage throughout the seaway and the 
Great Lakes system, was strongly opposed 
by Great Lakes—oversea shipping _ lines, 
Great Lakes ports, the Great Lakes Commis- 
sion, and other interested parties. Although 
this bill had the approval and sponsorship 
of the U.S. Coast Guard, on the basis of im- 
proved marine safety, it was generally op- 
posed as piling an unconscionable economic 
burden on Great Lakes-oversea shipping, 
and thereby tending to defeat the economic 
objectives of the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
its shipping services. 

The bill was also objectionable from the 
standpoint of our international relation- 
ships, since it tended to destroy the tre- 
mendous equity and interest of the Domin- 
ion of Canada in the boundary waters of the 
Great Lakes and in the success of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project, a joint under- 
taking by our country and Canada. 

We are giad to advise you that there has 
been effective consultation between our 
State Department and the Dominion of 
Canada. Participating and assisting in the 
discussions have been the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corp., the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, the U.S. Coast Guard, the Lake 
Carriers’ Association, pilots’ association rep- 
resentatives, and Great Lakes-oversea ship- 
ping services. 

From these consultations 8. 3019 has 
emerged, representing the results of careful 
and comprehensive study and presenting a 
compromise measure acceptable to all in- 
terests. The Great Lakes Commission, repre- 
senting the public interest of six Great Lakes 
States, has actively participated and is satis- 
fied that this bill protects the public interest 
and also safeguards the marine safety re- 
quirements of the waterway system. 

We can therefore recommend 8. 3019 for 
your favorable consideration and support, 
We understand that an identical ee 
bill H.R. 10593 has been introduced in the 
House by Mr. Bonner and will ia the sub- 
ject of hearings on March 9-10 
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ties, and the economic capacity of Great 
shipping to absorb the cost 
of pilotage where demonstrably needed. 
Very truly yours, 
H. GC. Brocke., 
Municipal Port Director. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., February 29, 1960. 
Ww 


Washington, D.C.: . 
Our association, through its internation 
trade and export-import traffic committees, 
strongly favors the passage of S. 3019 relating 
to pilotage requirements for ships on the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Seaway. Sin- 
cerely hope you will support this position in 
the interest of Milwaukee and Wisconsin 

shippers and agencies. 

Thanks for your letter telling of your sup- 
port of our invitation to Secretary of Com- 
merce Mueller. We are most anxious to have 
him and urge that you follow up your pre- 
liminary contacts in this regard. 

‘ . Ray H. Wetssrop, 
Executive Vice President, Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce. 


A Goop PrvoTace Bu, aT Last 


The long fight for reasonable pilotage 
requirements in the Great Lakes, to head 
off a “featherbunking” rule that would have 
saddied prohibitive costs on foreign ships, 
now nears successful conclusion. 

A proper bill has been worked out in the 
proper way—jointly by the United States 
and Canada through diplomatic channels— 
and hearings on it will open before the 
Senate Commerce Committee in Washing- 
ton Monday. It will be made wholly recipro- 
cal through parallel legislation by Canada. 

This came about only after Congress had 
twice been alarmingly tempted by the Coast 
Guard bait—a claim that safety required 
licensed pilots throughout the lakes, even 

‘duriag the 80 percent of the time when 
vessels are docked or sailing open waters. 
Since United States and Canadian captains 
are so licensed anyway, this was aimed at 
foreign vessels, and interests hostile to a 
flourishing seaway were quick to support it. 
Canada properly resented it, and objected. 
So, of course, did seaway port interests in 
Milwaukee. 

The new bill provides that the President 
will ate Great Lakes waters—pre- 
sumably limited to certain locks, canals and 
restricted channels—in which a registered 
United States or Canadian pilot will be re- 
quired on board. It authorizes international 
arrangements to regulate the pilotage serv- 
ice, including rates. 

In undesignated waters ships will need 
only to have one of their own officers quali- 
fied for lakes navigation and so certified by 
either country. In practice Canada, being 
the point of entry into the waterway, will 
do most of this certifying. And most for- 
eign ships will have captains or mates with 
the necessary command of English, sailing 
experience and knowledge of local sailing 
rules. Many of them, in fact, could qualify 
as pilots if allowed. 

This must certainly satisfy any reasonable 
concern for navigational safety. Since it is 
an administration measure, the Coast Guard 


has to acquiesce in it. As an agreed bill with 
Canada, it recognizes the necessity for inter- 
national collaboration in regulating an inter- 
national waterway. Its prompt passage will 
be a happy end to what had threatened to 
be a sticky business. 


Policy: How the “Banks” Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW. YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the New York Post’s daily maga- 
zine of March 9, 1960: 

(By Ted Poston, with Alfred Hendricks, 
Irving Lieberman and Richard Montague) 


The citywide numbers racket here is at 
least a quarter-billion-dollar business, but 
the profits are no longer as astronomical as 
they were in the old days. 

Operating expenses eat heavily into the 
daily gross, the Post investigation showed. 
The biggest single bite is in the stiff pay- 
ments to those vice squad cops who operate 
the pad, the multimillion protection racket 
for the policy banks. 

Once the police have gotten theirs “off 
the top,” today’s policy operation is faced 
with strong fixed expenses which must be 
deducted from the gross take which pours 
in 6 days a week. A table of organization 
for the average operation runs like this: 

The runner: He collects numbers bets in 
specific places, such as apartment houses, 
tenements, offices, factories, or street cor- 
ners. Since he deals directly with the pub- 
lic, like a bank teller, he is most often the 
man arrested. The runner gets a commis- 
sion of 25 cents on every dollar in bets he 
collects, and he turns his “book” over to the 
controller. Few runners have contact with 
a policy banker; usually, they don’t even 
know who the actual banker is. 

The controller: He is the branch manager 
of the bank and handles the business of 
the runners. One controller may have as 
many as 100 runners and he gets 10 cents on 
every dollar they turn in to him. 

The ordinary controller may operate from 
his home, several ever-changing apartments, 
a bar or another designated spot. He is re- 
garded in the industry as “the man with all 
the headaches,” for in most cases, he must 
take care of the cops in his area, the law- 
yers and bailbondsmen in the “accommoda- 
tion arrests” which are necessary to protect 
the pad. And he must also make good any 
shortages in cash which the runners may 
come up with. 

Spot controller: This is a controller who 
operates without runners but takes bets 
across the counter in a tailor shop, grocery, 
fruit market or any other protected location 
on the pad. Because no runner’s commis- 
sions are involved in this operation,, the 
spot controller keeps 35 cents out of every 
dollar played. This is the kind of operation 
favored by the syndicate, which has brought 
the bribery setup to its highest point of 
perfection. But a spot writing less than 
$300 a day in numbers won't cover its own 
costs 


The banker: This ts the president, the 
chairman of *the board. He puts up the 
money to operate the policy bank, collects 
his 65 cents on every dollar, and pays off all 
“hits.” He has to be able to put his hands 
on large sums of money at any time, so 
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many policy kings finance their ready. — 
money business from the cash receipts of 
the related narcotics trade. 

The banker is the man who sets up “con- 
nections” with the cops on the take. In most - | 
cases, the bank is responsible for the heaviest 
higher level payments to the Pad, but where 
the controller receives 10 percent, the latter 
must pay the “bite” from the cop on the beat 
on up through the precinct. 

Policy barons usually maintain their 
“banks” outside the area in which they have 
the most “spots” as their base of operations. 
As one of them put it, the vice squad cops 
will say: “Don’t keep your bank in our area. 
If it’s located there, we miay have to raid it. 
And if we don’t raid it, we may have to ex- 
plain why. We'll protect your spots but take 
your bank elsewhere.” : 

As a result, most of the major banks are 
in New Jersey, Westchester, Nassau, or any 
adjacent center outside the five boroughs. 

Although the runner, the controller, and 
the banker are the important cogs in the 
policy operation, there are also others who 
make their livelihood from it: 

The writer: He works in one of the spots 
and writes the bets as the players come in 
off the street. He has to be able to write 
quickly and legibly, add swiftly, and have a 
flair for figures. He is paid a minimum of 
$85 a week, 

Lookout man: He keeps an eye out for un- 
cooperative policemen and steers the custom- 
ers to the new spot when an old location is 
changed or “busted.” He generally gets $10 
a day for this chore but cam earn more by 
taking on other duties. 

Pickup man: This is the one who takes 
the “works” (policy slips) from the controller 
to the bank. In Harlem, women are used 
mainly for this task. The controller fur- 
nishes cab fare and pays about $40 a week 
to each pickup man, but the pay is higher 
when the “works” are large. Of this opera- 
tion, one numbers man said: , 

“This is another point where the cops on 
the take can get an extra taste from the 
business. Between 1:30 and 2:30 in the 
afternoon—especially in Harlem—those cops 
are so busy shaking down cabs with only 
one passenger in them that anybody else 
could run off with the rest of the commu- 
nity. 

“If they catch a pickup man or woman 


‘with tife ‘works,’ they’ll hold on to it until 


a call goes through either to the controller 
or the bank. If the cop himself is on the 
regular Pad, he may rleease the ‘works’ in 
time for the final figure for about $50. But — 
some of the freebooting cops have demanded 
and got as much as $500 for surrendering 
the ‘works’ in time.” 

Payoff man: He is the guy who collects the 
winners’ money from the bank and makes 
the payoff. This may take place in the 
“spot” where the original wager was placed, — 
but often a “payoff station” is established in 
a@ nearby bar during certain specified evening 
hours. This is considered “good public rela- © 
tions” so that unlucky suckers can see that 
it is possible to “hit” the number and maybe 
get as much as a 600 to 1 payoff (on a 1,000 
to 1 gamble). 

The payoff man, who gets about $100 4 
week, must be a solid citizen who can ward - 
off hijackers and stickup men. And, of 
course, he must be trustworthy. One Har- 
lem bank is still looking for a payoff man 
Who ran away with $14,000 in one day's hits. 

Tenant: An apartment dweller who lets @ 
controller use.the premises for a few hours . 
each day to tally up the policy slips before 
sending the “works” to the bank. The ten- 
ant is usually an employed person who is 
away from home during this time. 

There are hundreds of such apartments in 
use all over the city, The cotroller may pay 


the tenant's rent—or perhaps $10 a day—for + 9 


the privilege, 
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Adders: They work inside the actual bank 
itself and operate the computing machines 
and other modern office equipment ¢9 make 
up the “ribbon” which is the total list of the 
day’s bet. More highly skilled employees 
calculate the percentage of hits daily and the 
profit and loss. These office workers average 
about $75 a week, and each bank or subbank 
has a manager, who gets about $125 a week. 

Many of the runners and some of the con- 
trollers also work part-time as single action 
bankers, offering odds of 8 to 1 on any one of 
the three official digits (in order) or 60 to 1 
for a “bolita,” or any combination of two of 
the three official figures. 

Many of these margin operators use money 
they have collected (runners) or sums held 
for the bank (controllers) to bank their 
single action. This often accounts for the 
“shortages” which the controller must make 
up in his weekly report to the bank. For to 
prevent seizure by the cops, both honest and 
dishonest, most controllers send in the policy 
slips daily and hold the week’s cash account- 
ing for Saturdays. 

AND MORE TO COME 


There are other single action bankers— 
many of them former full member bankers 
whose operation has been taken over by the 
East Harlem mob—who deal exclusively in 
this operation. They will take bets of from 
$2 to $1,000.0n any chosen: number. 

Single action is predominantly a Negro op- 
eration and is estimated to involve about $15 
million to $20 million in wagers each year. 
Although some large white banks have been 
moving in on the larger bets, the syndicate 
generally shys away from it here because 
single action is too complicated to handle. 

Single action, however, is the backbone of 
another operation which is part of the 
expense sheet of the swindle. This involves: 

Service men: A “service” maintains em- 
ployes at the specified “numbers” race 
track—Hialeah in Florida is the designated 
one now—to furnish the banks, especially 
the single action bankers, with each offi- 
cial number as it comes out. 

The men at the track maintain an open tel- 
ephone line to the New York “service,” which 
sells this information to the bankers and 
single action men, 

For three individual digits a day, 6 days a 
week, the “service” receives $20 a week from 
each client. The East Harlem mob main- 
tains its own “service,” which is available 
to its West Harlem outlets, but most Negro 
single action bankers prefer to buy their 
“service” from a member of their own race, 
who, in turn, employs several “wire men,” 
operating from rented private phones, to 
rush the digits to the single action bankers 
between races. 

Another major expense for the bankers and 
the controllers in the daily operation of the 
racket is the legal costs for the runners and 
other employees who may be arrested—even 
those who are taken under accommodation 
arrests. 

Several banks are assessed a specified num- 
ber of arrests each month by the crooked 
cops operating the pad, to meet quotas for 
the official police records, 

Each wino or junkie, or anyone else who 
accepts the role, must be paid $50 a “bust” 
when he takes a “stand-in” arrest for a policy 
employee. In addition, the lawyer and 
bondsman in each case usually get $25 apiece. 

In the case of a “legitimate” arrest and a 
conviction and jail term, the expenses are 
much higher, for if a runner with a good 
book is picked up and sent away, the indus- 
try must arrange to take care of his family 
until he gets out. 

The amount given the family depends 
upon the size of the runner's book. It usual- 
ly averages about $50 a week. A good con- 
troller, accustomed to a higher standard of 
living, can expect his family to get from $75 
to $150 a week if he goes to jail. 
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' In the case of an infrequent arrest of a 
banker, the East Harlem mob may take over 
his bank, put his profits away for him, and 
give him an acounting on his return. 

In any case, none of today’s policy barons 
are likely to come near the $10 million which 
Al Adams, their predecessor, salted away after 
muscling in on the game, back in the gas-lit 
days, in such the same way that the Syndi- 
cate has taken over the citywide operation 
here. The overheadis too high now. 





Federal Judge Lemley’s Decision in the 
Little Rock School Integration Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was 
recently in Chicago and spoke at the 
Chicago Conference for Brotherhood. 
While there I listened to the president 
of the Monumental Baptist Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill., the Reverend Morris H. Tynes. 
I found him to be a brilliant speaker, 
thoroughly dedicated to the cause of 
human rights. 

Mr. President, at that dinner my at- 
tention was called to a letter to the edi- 
tor which Reverend Tynes wrote, of re- 
cent date, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter to the editor be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A LETTER TO THE EpITorR 





Dear Eprror: Federal Judge Lemley’s de-— 


cision in the Little Rock school segregation 
crisis is tragic, disgraceful, and a dangerous 
precedant for American jurisprudence. 
Most laws fall into a rather objective cate- 
gory but racial laws are always highly sub- 
jective and controversial. Nobody organizes 
a mob to protest the placing of a signal 
light at a dangerous intersection, or an ordi- 
nance that forbids jaywalking or spitting on 


the sidewalk. But whether objective or sub- - 


jective, all laws are enacted for the regula- 
tion of human conduct, and in a democratic 
society should be given equal respect and 
enforcement. It would be admirable if a 
law (even one such as the Federal income 
tax law) would engender an attitude of good- 
will and brotherly love. But above and 
beyond any consideration of whether we like 
or dislike a particular civil rights law, the 
fundamental justification for its enactment 
is the protection of human rights. The pri- 
mary function of the law is not conversion 
but regulation and prosecution. It is the 
function of religion to convert people, to 
cause them to respect and love one another. 
If we were spiritually what we ought to be, 
we would not need the external compul- 
sions of the law to force us to do what is 
morally and ethically right. If we were 
what we ought to be on the streets and 
highways of our Nation, for example, the 
billions spent for traffic law enforcement 
could be used more constructively for the 
benefit of humanity. We would insure the 
safety of streets and highways by habitually 
following the rules of courtesy. 

No nation can long endure where some 
laws are respected and rigidly enforced and 
others are not. Anarchy prevails where cit- 
izens can choose the laws they will respect 
and obey. 
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A number of Communists have been prose- 


law of the land but I will grant you permis 
sion to violate it for another 2% years. The 
hammer in your hand drips with the blood 
of your victim’s head but I am going to 
give you 2% years more to apply the crush- 
ing blows.” This kind of arbitrary decision 


If all the Negroes in the United States 
refused to respect the law of the land as it 


zenship? 
Sincerely yours, 
Morris H. TrNes, 
Minister, Monumental Baptist Church, 
Chicago, Ill. 


a SRT 


Your Stake in Research and Regulatory 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
into the Recorp an interesting and in- 
formative address delivered last month 
in Kansas City, Mo., by Dr. M. R. Clark- 
son, of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture: 

Your STAKE IN RESEARCH AND REGULATORY 
PROGRAMS 


(Address by Dr. M. R. Clarkson, Associate 
Administrator, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C., at annual meeting of the 
Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Association, 
Kansas City, Mo., February 11, 1960) 
Thank you for inviting me to talk with you 

today. 

I am going to examine the demands on the 
livestock industry in the years ahead and 
some of the difficulties in meeting them. 

We can take it for granted that livestock 
will continue to be a dominant feature in 
American agriculture. We are a nation of 
meat eaters. We eat meat because we like 
it. It’s good for us. We can afford it. The 
supply is ample. And we can buy meat with 
confidence that it is safe and wholesome. 

What are the probable demands for meat 
and other livestock products in the years 
immediately ahead? 

Let’s take 1975 as a benchmark. Barring 
catastrophe, we can expect our population to 
increase by almost a third within the next 
15 years. A reasonable estimate is that by 
1975 the United States will have a population 
of 230 million people. 


To supply 230 million people with the 
same kinds of -food we ate in 1958 would 
require one-third more of red meats. Think 
what that would mean to your operations. 
We would also need one-third more produc- 
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tion of poultry, meat, and eggs and the same 
increase in milk. Total crop output would 
need to be increased by one-fourth that of 
1958. 
This may sound far-fetched. Supply is 
fully equal to demand. However, with 230 
people, I don’t see how these esti- 
mates can be wrong. 


reach $775 billion in 1975. 


increase of 77 percent. Disposable in- 
me enely more. It is expected 


More people with more money to spend are 
spend more for meat, milk, 
other livestock products that 

ur meals. 


science, through agriculture, to meet the 
needs of the people. 

We will have more intensive production 
and greater concentration of poultry and 
livestock. This means greater danger from 
disease. When _ livestock concentration 
doubles, the hazards of disease increase four- 
fold. The rate goes up in geometrical prog- 


Our livestock is the envy of the world. 
But the good health that adds to its value 
also makes it highly vulnerable to any ex- 
posures to foreign diseases. 

The volume of international trade 
and travel is building heavy pressure on 
Federal inspection and quarantine, our first 
line of defense against threats to livestock 
health. 

A work force only slightly larger than that 
of 1946 is handling 100 percent more ocean 
traffic and 600 percent more air traffic. 

USDA inspectors now intercept an import- 
ant crop pest, from some other part of the 
world, on the average of every 20 minutes 
during the working year. Last year, Federal 
inspectors found nearly 65 thousand pounds 
of prohibited meat in passenger baggage and 
mail from other countries—countries where 
foot-and-mouth disease and rinderpest are 
known to exist.’ 

Some travelers who carried the meat didn’t 
know it was restricted. Some of them tried 
ingenious ways to get it Into the country. 
One sealed it in a can of olive oil. Another 
wrapped the meat in corn husks. Still an- 
other brought the meat in wrapped in 
pastry. 

We've strengthened our defenses against 
imported livestock and poultry diseases in 
a number of ways—by intensive training for 
inspectors, by more specific information to 
travelers, and by cooperation with other 
inspection services. Our people get round- 
the-clock help from inspectors for customs 
and public health. They are assisted in the 

ce of military planes from abroad 
by officers in the armed services. 

Even so, the size of the job is increasing 
faster than our forces can keep pace. The 
new St. Lawrence Seaway is bringing ships 
from all over the world into the heartland of 
North America. Traffic from Mexico is 
growing at the rate of a million vehicles a 
year. A few tourists are already traveling 
the Inter-American Highway as far south as 
Costa Rica. 

Every ship, every plane, every car coming 
into our country holds a potential threat in 
the form of destructive plant and animal 
diseases and insect pests. 

The guard against foreign animal diseases 
was strengthened immeasurably, 4 years ago, 
when we moved into the new US. Animal 
Disease Laboratory on Plum Island, N.Y. 

In this $10 million installation we have 
for the first time, the facilities needed to 
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study foot-and-mouth disease and other for- 
eign diseases to provide greater protection 
for our own livestock and poultry. 

At Plum Island we have added significantly 
to basic understanding of the virus that 
causes foot-and-mouth disease. We have 
assembled materials and devised techniques 
for early diagnosis of a great many others of 
the most dangerous foreign diseases of live- 
stock and poultry. 

Along with hazards from abroad, we also 
face greater dangers at home as our live- 
stock population is increased. We are losing 
animals and productivity to many diseases 
that are widely prevalent and that, with 
present knowledge, we can neither prevent 
nor cure. 

Shipping fever is a good example. Corn 
Belt feeders have watched shipping fever cut 
profits for more than 50 years. The disease 
takes a toll wherever large numbers of cattle 
are held together. And it’s like the common 
cold. It is widespread but not much is 
known about it. 

Research to date suggest that shipping 


“fever is caused by a complex of viruses and 


bacteria. The scientists have made a good 
start in isolating and identifying causative 
agents (myxo-Virus para-influenza 3(SF4) 
pastuerella multicida, and pastuerella hemo- 
lytica). When the mechanism of infection 
is fully understood, it will be possible to de- 
velop diagnostic tests. We then have a 
means for mapping reservoirs of infection, 
for isolating carriers of the disease, and 
working out techniques of prevention and 
control. 

This_is one of the difficult disease prob- 
lems that will receive a high research pri- 
ority when we move into the new Animal 
Disease Laboratory at Ames. Modern facili- 
ties and equipment, new techniques, and, 
most important of all, a staff of fine scien- 
tists will be brought to bear on this and 
other important livestock diseases. We are 
proud to have Dr. W. A. Hagan assume the re- 
sponsibility of directing the laboratory. He 
will be ably assisted by Dr. Chester Manthei 
and Dr. J. E. Williams. 

We estimate that hazards to the health of 
livestock and poultry now cost more than 
$2 billion a year. You can document the 
high risks in meat production with dramatic 
examples from your own experiences. In 
addition to shipping fever, a high toll is 
taken by .anthrax, mastitis, transmissible 
gastroenteritis, and a whole complex of 
diseases of cattle, swine, and poultry. 

The national laboratory will be large 
enough and with sufficient isolation facili- 
ties so that work can go on simultaneously 
with complete safety on many of the most 
dangerous diseases. There will also be 
laboratories for work in connection with our 
livestock regulatory programs. 

One of the first orders of business—when 
we move into the new laboratories—is to 
establish standards, improve procedures, and 
provide for the testing of vaccines and other 
veterinary biologics. 

This becomes increasingly urgent as a wide 
variety of new and different biologics come 
to market and as more and more of them are 
put to use. Last year’s record output of 
3.9 billion doses—over 95 percent of them 
modified live-virus vaccines—is strong evi- 
dence that the livestock and poultry pro- 
ducers of America believe an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure. 

The Department of Agriculture has a proud 
record of screening out those that don’t 
measure up to standard. 

For instance, enough brucellosis vaccine 
for 500,000 calves was destroyed last. year 
because it did not meet inspection standards. 
Actually, this represented only a small per- 
centage of the total brucella vaccine manu- 
factured—less than 8 percent of the lots 
* * * but from one point of view the most 
important percentage. 
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The tremendous rise in the production of 
biologics for veterinary medical use calls for 
improved procedures for rapid and continu- 
ous tests. Efforts to improve testing have 
been hampered by lack of facilities. These 
will be available with the opening of the 
National Animal Disease Laboratory. 

All signs point to rising investments in 
protective measures in the years ahead. 
Profits in livestock feeding and nearly every 
other farm enterprise depend on the preven- 
tion and control of diseases and pests. In 
the future they will depend on new tech- 
niques that do a precision job at reasonable 
cost with safety. 

There is great concern about the effect 
the growing use of chemicals in our daily 
lives may have on our health. 

The people of this country look to those 
in agriculture—producers, processors, and 
marketers—researchers, extension workers, 
and regulatory officials—to use all chemicals 
wisely for the safety and the quality and 
quantity of the food supply. 

We are responsible for exploring opportu- 
nities to use chemicals in agriculture, for 
maintaining rigid standards to measure their 
effectiveness and safety, and for drawing up 
recommendations for their proper use. 

Agricultural scientists help build up the 
body of knowledge about chemicals. Agricul- 
tural teachers help to train the technical 
people who staff our food supply line. And 
agricultural leaders such as yourselves help 
perpetuate the climate of opinion that says 
our food supply must be of high quality 
and completely safe. 

The Government has assumed increasing 
responsibilities for the preclearance of foods 
and the materials used in the production and 
preparation of foods before they are per- 
mitted in commerce. 

One of the earliest steps in this direction 
by the Federal Government was the passage 
of the Meat Inspection Act over 50 years 
ago. Under this act the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is made responsible for the whole- 
someness, safety, and proper identification of 
red meats in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 

Chemical and other additives, processing 
methods, and product composition are care- 
fully controlled. Each animal is inspected 
under veterinary medical supervision. Al- 
though most of the 100 million animals are 
healthy, inspectors condemn and destroy 
nearly a million pounds of products each 
working day, because of disease, spoilage, or 
contamination. 

Evidences of contagious disease are re- 
ferred back to Federal and State veterinar- 
ians to aid in disease prevention on farms 
and ranches. For example, the progress 
against tuberculosis of cattle and the eradica- 
tion of vesicular exanthema of swine would 
have been impossible without this coordi- 
nated effort. 


This meat inspection system is the envy 
and model of the world. It has maintained 
public confidence in the safety of our meat 
supply and thereby assured producers of a 
steady demand for meat. 

The Department’s newly established poul- 
try products inspection program is- rapidly 
achieving this same status. These two in- 
spection services by the Department of Agri- 
culture cover a most important part of the 
total food supply. 

In recent years, the Congress has pro- 
vided for the preclearance by the Food and 
Drug Administration of new drugs for man 
and animals, residues of pesticide chemicals, 
and additives for foeds not covered by the 
Department of Agriculture in meat and 
poultry products. Responsibility also is 
given to the Department ef Agriculture for 
prior registration of pesticide chemicals. All 
this covers interstate commerce, of course. 

Enforcement of these interlocking acts re- 
quires the closest coordination between the 
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Departments of Agriculture and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 


In the case of additives to feed, or drugs 
given to livestock, the Pood and Drug Admin- 
istration acts on petitions for specified uses, 
The Agricultural Research Service also must 
decide upon acceptance of the practice from 
the standpoint of the safety and wholesome- 
ness of the meat passing through its inspec- 
tion, Such acceptance is based upon ad- 
herence to the details of the practice. 

Some questions have been raised about the 
requirement that animals on feed containing 
chemical additives should be taken off such 
feed 48 hours before slaughter. As an added 
safety measure, the Director of the Division 
issued instructions to inspectors and in- 
spected meatpacking plants to withhold 
such animals from slaughter for the required 
time. This is just one example of the rou- 
tine actions taken to keep secure the public 
confidence in its meat supply. 

There is a very simple admonition we must 
observe in using drugs, pesticides, and feed 
additives for livestock: “Use chemicals 
safely—follow the label.” This must be 
done. You must do it. You must help see 
to it that others do it.. The integrity of 
your industry depends upon it. 

Clearances of chemical usages are given 
on the basis of effectiveness as well as safety. 
There is no gain in misuse. There is only 
extra expense, often a loss of effectiveness, 
and a chance of real trouble. 

Public controls of chemicals and other 
factors affecting food are here to stay. If 
anything, they will be made more stringent. 


To meet the increasingly urgent needs for 
maintaining the health of livestock and the 
safety and high quality of the food supply, 
a greatly accelerated research effort is needed. 
This is a job for industry and the States as 
well as the Department. New and improved 
chemicals and new techniques for their use 
are required to avoid questionable residues 
in food. Biological methods of disease and 
pest. control must be developed wherever pos- 
sible. This is a real challenge in basic re- 
search and we cannot overlook the need for 
continued nutritional evaluation of the end 
products. 


The Agricultural Research Service accepts 
its share of the responsibility for these tasks. 
I know you accept yours. Let us show the 
world that we can do this job. 





The World Court and the Connally 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Should We Trust a World 
Court To Stay Out of Our Affairs?” pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post of 
March 12, 1960. 

The editorial points out concisely why 
we should think carefully before we vote 
to repeal the Connally amendment. 

I commend the Saturday Evening Post 
for its constructive and timely approach 
to this subject through its editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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SHOULD We Trust A Worip Court To Star 
Out or Our Arras? 


. There has been a lot of high-level sup- 
port, from President Eisenhower down, for 
the idea that this country should surrender 
its right to withhold from the International 
Court of Justice cases which we think con- 
cern domestic matters, In 1946 the United 
States accepted compulsory jurisdiction of 
the International Court in cases which we 
agree should come before the Court. But, 
by means of the Connally amendment to 
the Senate resolution of adherence, we retain 
the right not to submit cases which in our 
opinion are of domestic concern, Those who 
wish to@grepeal the Connally amendment 
think we should let the International Court 
decide whether a case is domestic or inter- 
national. 

Among the arguments in favor of this 
proposal are: This country ought not to be 
the judge of whether or not a case is “with- 
in the domestic jurisdiction of the United 
States”; such reservations reduce the num- 
ber of cases for the International Court and 
thus delay the inauguration of a system of 
law among nations. 

Vice President Nixon, who is among those 
proposing that Congress repeal the Connally 
amendment, agrees thgt “all disputes re- 
garding domestic matters must remain 
permanently within the jurisdiction of our 
own courts. Only maters which are essen- 
tially international in character should be 
referred to the International Court.” But 
he thinks the Court itself can be trusted to 
decide which cases are domestic and which 
are international. Secretary of State Her- 
ter has expressed the view that it was ex- 
tremely unlikely that the Court would take 
jurisdiction over a matter which we re- 
garded as of our own domestic concern. He 
thinks the Connally amendment puts this 
country in the position of sitting in judg- 
ment in its own case when we decide for our- 
selves that a given matter is our own busi- 
ness. 

But why do so many eminent people be- 
lieve that an international court would never 
intervene in our domestic acairs? In a let- 
ter to the New York Times a few months 
ago, Philip Marshall Brown, former profes- 
sor of international law at.Princeton Univer- 
sity, pointed out that, for one thing, “the 
Declaration of Human Rights sponsored by 
the United Nations actually operates to in- 
vite intervention by one nation in the do- 
mestic concerns of another nation.” It is 
easy enough to imagine an international 
court holding that the griefs of minority 
groups in this country constituted a viola- 
tion of this declaration and was therefore 
an international question. Our immigra- 
tion laws might easily be defined as beyond 
domestic concern, After all, we are deny- 
ing the right of people from other nations 
to come to this country. 

Undoubtedly, by insisting on withholding 
from the International Court cases which we 
declare are exclustively domestic, we can bé 
said to sit in Judgment on one aspect of our 
own case, But is this bad? There is a 
point at which every nation has to be judge 
of its own case, or go out of business. For 
example, the Panama Canal—already there 
are rumblings to the effect that it should be 
“internationalized” after the matter has been 
adjudicated by an international tribunal. 
To that proposal this country would have to 
say, “No, the canal is a factor in our national- 
defense system, and we occupy and admin- 
ister it under a treaty entered into in good 
faith by both parties. We can’t agree to 
gamble away our security to satisfy the sea 
lawyers of Latin America or our own vision- 
aries.” 

Professor Brown tied up the subject tight 
in the letter quoted above: “At this time of 
world revolution and cold war we Americans 
need to observe the utmost caution in taking 
any steps which might impede our freedom 
of action in unforeseen emergencies.” 
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Frustrated Narcotics Fighters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, £ 
wish to include an editorial from the 
Los Angeles Times for March 3, 1960; 
which has been brought to my attention 
by Mr. Nick B. Williams, the editor: 

FRUSTRATED NARCOTICS FIGHTERS 


“The dope traffic in Los Angeles County 
has reached epidemic proportions. We can- 
not turn our backs on this problem, which 
has become a public health and safety prob- 
lem.” 

MEASURES SOUGHT 


This was Dr. Stuart C. Knox, chairman 


ening the penalties for dope peddling. 

There is much room for improvement in 
the handling of ‘narcotics cases in this 
county, as we shall see. It is important that 


source of supply of heroin. 
MUST PLUG THE HOLE 


State judges and law-enforcement officials 
are like deckhands working the pumps of a 
leaking ship. They must bend their backs 
and sweat—and their pumps had better be 
functioning efficiently-——but they cure 
ing; the ship’s carpenters have got to go 
below on the double to plug the hole in th 
ship’s side. 

Some suggested changes in State narcotics 
laws—on improvements in pumps and their 
management—have been sent to Sacramento. 
The proposed amendments to the statutes 
have two aims—harder penalties for narcotics 
violators and easier rules for the police who 
‘must catch them. : 


PROPOSED PENALTY 


Some of the penalties should be more 
severe. The worst of narcotics crimes, in the 
general opinion, is furnishing the horrible 
stuff to minors. Under the present law, the 
penalty prescribed for a first offender is a 
prison sentence of not less than 5 years. 
Five years of solid time might be enough— 
but the prisoner would be eligible for parole 
in 20 months. The proposed law would pre- 
scribe 10 years to life for this offense, with 
no parole eligibility until 5 years had been 
served. This example of increased penalties 
is typical of the proposals for strengthening 
the punishments for transportation, sale, 
furnishing, etc., with stiffer terms for second 
offenders all along the line. 

But proclaimed penalties do not stop the 
narcotics traffic; they must be imposed on 
the violators. The present penalties, which 
may be too mild, have never been tested for _ 
their full effect. Some of the recefit records 
tend to show that offenders are treated too 
leniently in the courts. The statistics sug- 
gest that judicial discretion is almost bound- : 
less 


Several undercover men of the Los 
Angeles police department were assigned last 
year to make narcotics purchases from 
“pushers.” They submitted their evidence 
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to the Los Angeles County grand jury, 
which returned 90 indictments. Then the 
police rounded up 79 indicted persons. This 
is what happened to them: ‘ 
ases 


Without prior convictions turned over 
to the youth authority 

Without priors sentenced to prison 

Without priors sentenced to county jail 
(less than a year) 

Without a prior given probation 

With priors sent to prison as first of- 
fenders (priors ignored) 

With a prior sentenced to jail (less than 
@ year) 

With priors sent to prison (priors recog- 

a ip tindiiibhnitiancivnbinkonse 


Cases disposed of with some kind 
of sentence 


Dismissed 
Identified but not apprehended 
Not identified and not apprehended_. 10 


32 


Making a grand total of 79 
TOO MANY ESCAPE 


Here is justice holding not a balance 
but a sieve. Note that 10 defendants with 
prior narcotics convictions were sentenced 
as first offenders. Also note that while the 
police department made 90 cases, all with 
sales to police officers, only 47 resulted in 
prosecution (by February). The indict- 
ments were returned last August. The 
tabulation suggests that harsher penalties, 
particularly for those with prior narcotics 
convictions, might not make much difference 
in the dope trade—unless judicial discre- 
tion were circumscribed by the legislature. 
Perhaps it should be mandatory upon judges 
to recognize prior narcotics convictions in 
sentencing a defendant in a present nar- 
cotics case. ° ; 

The record embitters zealous law-enforce- 
men officials, naturally. .And they have 
other complaints against the courts, which 
cut them very fine on search and seizure in 
narcotics cases under the so-called exclusion- 
ary rule. Police have a hard time digging 
into narcotics cases because violations dif- 
fer from other crimes; there is no victim 
to report to the police. 


EXCESSIVE LICENSE 


But it seems to us that in their zeal the 
enforcement officials want to swing the 
pendulum from tog much restriction to too 
much license. The recommendations for 
law changes submitted to the legislature 
contain this hair-raising sentence: 

“No evidence shall be excluded because of 
the manner in which it was obtained.’ 


The Times will fight until the narcotics 
blight is ended, but we believe the fight 
can be won without suspending constitu- 
tional guarantees. Before we accept the 
police state as a remedy let us urge the 
courts to look to their evident responsibili- 
ties and let us above all press the Govern- 
ment in Washington to get the heroin cut 
off at its Mexican source. 


What the Negroes and Whites Must Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention was called to a press interview 
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had with Dr. Morris H. Tynes, minister 
of the Monumental Baptist Church, 729 
East Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, IIl., 
in which Reverend Tynes discussed some 
of the problems of human rights in this 
country as they relate to the Negro. He 
discussed the problem under two head- 
ings: first, his views as to what the 


~ Negro must do; and, second, his views 


as to what the whites must do if we are 
going to reach a settlement of this great 
problem which will result in first-class 
citizenship for all Negroes of America. 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
a portion of the interview with Rev- 
erend Tynes be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

(The following is a portion of an interview 
that a reporter from the Chicago American 


“had with Dr. Morris H. Tynes, minister, 


Monumental Baptist Church, Chicago, IIl.): 


Realizing that “all generalizations are 
false, even this one,” I certainly would not 
have the temerity to suggest that all Negroes 
or all whites fall into the classifications 
enumerated. Such ideas can only serve as 


a barometer of self-examination-and general - 


improvement in human relations. 
WHAT THE NEGRO MUST DO 


He must develop & mature sense of values 
that embrace education, character develop- 
ment, community pride, civic responsibility, 
technical skill, thrift, stable family life, 
home ownership, and sensible religion. 

He must keep his neighborhoods clean 
and attractive. He must realize that to be 
accepted, he must be acceptable. 

He must stop expecting God and white 
people to do for him what he can do for 
himself. 

He must make his religion a daily practice 
rather than simply an emotional affair. His 
religious life needs more rationality and less 
emotionality. Witchcraft and superstition 
have kept his religious experience on a naive, 
primitive level. 

He must stop rationalizing his faults and 
failures on a basis of color. 

He must learn how to keep both his word 
and his friends. 

He must learn how to operate business; 
not “Negro business.” 

The average educated Negro must develop 
@ deeper social consciousness. He must 
learn how to walk with crowds and not 
lose his virtue and talk with kings and not 
lose the common touch. 

He must assume a greater responsibility 
for such agencies as the NAACP, the Urban 
League, the church, and his other civic and 
charitable institutions. 

He must develop a more mature sense of 
humor. He is too sensitive. 


WHAT THE WHITES MUST DO 


White people must stop penalizing Ne- 
groes for not being white. There is no in- 
herent virtue in being either white or black. 
Color is not character and pigment is not 
principle. It is only a distinguishing mark. 

They must stop decrying integration and 
social equality in the daytime while many 
of them practice both in the nighttime. 

They must stop trying to disprove the reli- 
gious and scientific fact that “God hath 
made of one blood all nations to dwell upon 
the face of the earth.” 

They must start practicing in their eco- 
nomic, political; and religious life the 
brotherhood they preach. 

They must stop denying Negroes the kind 
of democratic citizenship that the Con- 
stitution guarantees to all Americans. Ours 
is either a democracy or it is a hypocrisy. 

They must stop using Negroes politically 
and exploiting them economically. As long 
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as the Negro or any other element of our 
society is economically insecure, America is 
insecure. 

They should stop treating the Negro in 
such in such a way that he develops an in- 
feriority complex and loses his motivation 
and ambition for decent, purposeful living. 

They should stop lumping all Negroes into 
one general category. Negro society is as 
highly stratified as any other. 

They should stop expecting all Negroes to 
be great or outstanding. The Negro should 
have as much right to be a bum as the white 
man. 

Finally, both Negroes and whites should 
strive for a better understanding. If we do 
not live together as those who have been 
created equal, we are destined to die as 
those who have been cremated equal. 


Cold War GI Bill Needed Now: Corpus 
Christi Caller-Times Shows. Student 
Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
time is running out for the cold war vet- 
erans’ educational epportunities. The 
cold war GI bill (S. 1138) was passed by 
the Senate in July 1959. It is now being 
heard before the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. 


The urgency of this legislation is force- 
fully proven by two recent articles in a 
dynamic and forceful Texas newspaper, 
the Corpus Christi Caller-Times. It is 
a leader in Texas journalism; its edi- 
torials and news selectivity show an 
awareness of America’s position of lead- 
ership and peril in the world today and 
of the relationship of our domestic prob- 
lems to our international leadership. 

Mr. President, the argument that 
“every boy can go to college if he wants 
to” and that “the GI bill isn’t needed” 
are equally fallacious, and both are ef- 
fectively answered in an article by Terry 
Ferrer in the Corpus Christi Caller- 
Times of Friday, March 4, 1960, entitled 
“Scholarships Not Plentiful or Adequate 
for College Costs.”’ 


This article proves statistically that 
college has become a necessity as well as 
an ideal for Americans. 

The hard-hitting editorial “Compla- 
cency” from the same paper, ends with 
this true warning: 

Of course, if we cannot agree that 
the best education obtainable in schools 
which demand hard mental discipline is 
the fundamental basis for democratic 
citizenship, then there is no need to 
worry. We can go our carefree way, 
piling material prosperity on material 
prosperity, and, as with Louis XVI, let 
our descendants cope with the torrent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these remarks be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, and that. 
there be printed with them from the 
Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller-Times the 
following editorial “Complacency” of 
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Sunday, January 31, 1960. Article, Fri- 
day, March 4, 1960, “Scholarships Not 
Plentiful or Adequate for College Costs.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Corpus Christi Caller-Times, 
Jan, 31, 1960] 


COMPLACENCY 


It seems far away and long ago, now, the 
sudden cold fear that gripped so many 
Americans when Soviet Russia launched its 
first sputnik in October 1957. Time has 
quieted our fears. We face a pleasant presi- 
dential election year that may be won on the 
lotus-land slogan of “peace and prosperity.” 

The late sputnik unpleasantness, for all 
our willingness to lock it up in the past, did 
have a message for us. The message is still 
there if we care to heed it. It was expressed 
by an eminent scientist, Lloyd V. Berkner, 
member of the President’s Scientific Advisory 
Council, in these words: 

“The achievement of the Soviet satellite 
has demonstrated to Americans what they 
refused to believe before, that they are in a 
race for intellectual leadership when they 
hadn't realized that there was a race. In 
the complacency of our assumed technologi- 
cal lead, we have confused our high stand- 
ards of living and material prosperity with 
intellectual stature. It is an extravagant 
and dangerous mistake.” 

This quotation, too, seems to come from 
the remote past. A few voices here and 
there are raised in defense of a much more 
purposeful and demanding educational ef- 
fort, but they are lonely ones indeed. It 
almost seems as if the American public has 
concluded that it was frightened needlessly 
by Soviet technological success in a field 
that, after all, has no bearing on our way 
of life. 

A feeling almost of complacency has crept 
even into the recent publication of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, “Paying 
For Better Public Schools.” One of the 
most startling findings of the study was ex- 
pressed in these words: “The growth of the 
national economy, wthout any increase in 
the share of total output devoted to public 
schools, will supply most of the resources 
needed to keep pace with rising school en- 
rollments.” This seems to presuppose a con- 
tinuation of the present level of plant and 
instruction. Furthermore, a Texan would 
find it difficult indeed to single out any 
school district in the State that can look 
forward with any confidence to natural 
growth for a solution to its fiscal problems. 


All too many legislators and professional 
States’ righters have refused to come to 
grips with this central and overriding ques- 
tion: Is it in the interest of the United 
States to insure that every child is edu- 
cated to the maximum of his mental cap- 
abilities? If so, who shall pay for that edu- 
cation if local school districts cannot afford, 
or refuse, to do so? It is on this point that 
the move for Federal aid .to education in- 
evitably flounders. Beyond thesé prelim- 
inary questions is another of vital impor- 
tance to the United States: What steps 
would be taken to insure that the superior 
student, wherever he is found, is encouraged 
financially and otherwise to enter college, 
obtain a degree and urged to take postgrad- 
uate work that may fit him for the tasks 
of leadership tomorrow? 

Of course if we cannot agree that the best 
education obtainable in schools which de- 
mand hard mental discipline, is the funda- 
mental basis for democratic citizenship, 
then there is no need to worry. We can go 
our carefree way, piling material prosperity 
on material prosperity and, as with Louis 
XVI let our descendants cope with the 
torrent. 
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[From the Corpus Christi Times, 
Mar. 4, 1960] 


SCHOLARSHIPS NOT PLENTIFUL OR ADEQUATE 
FOR COLLEGE Costs 


(By Terry Ferrer) 

New Yor«x.—“I’m not worried about pay- 
ing for my daughter’s college education. 
She’s a bright girl and I’m sure she can win 
a scholarship. After all, there are thou- 
sands of scholarships around.” 

The uninformed father who made that re- 
mark recently was earning $12,000 a year. 
What he did not realize was that vast 
changes have been made in who gets a 
scholarship, in the actual part of the college 
bill a scholarship will pay—in fact, in the 
whole student-aid program at all colleges. 
For the majority of today’s college students 
who need financial help, a scholarship is no 
longer the assured way of financing 4 years 
of college. 

This is particularly true for families whose 
incomes are in this father’s bracket. 
Twenty years ago, the bright students did 
win scholarships and often went off to col- 
lege with added funds that were not es- 
sential, while a less talented child from a 
poorer family stayed home because he 
couldn’t afford to go. Now, almost all 
scholarships are awarded on the basis of 
actual financial need, and even then, they 
must be supplemented by loans, savings, 
student work during the summer and winter, 
and some family support. 

The cost of going to college has more than 
doubled since 1940, and will double again by 
1970 if the inflation spiral continues, accord- 
ing to Ernest V. Hollis, college financial ex- 
pert of the U.S. Office of Education. With 
the present college population of 3,400,000 
students expected to double or triple by 
1970, the financial headaches for families 
with teenage children will become endemic 
unless some planning is done. 

Unfortunately, such planning has not been 
evident so far. A recent survey of 5,000 heads 
of households across the country conducted 
for the Ford Foundation by Elmo Roper and 
Associates revealed these facts: Parents say 
that almost 7 of every 10 of the country’s 
children will go to college (the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census says the 2 of every 10 college- 
age youngsters were actually in college in 
1958). But 60 percent of these parents have 
not saved any money for their children’s 
college education. Among those who have 
saved, the average nest egg was $150 last year. 

And parents have no idea of how much 
college costs now, let alone 10 years from now. 
Those surveyed expected that a private col- 
lege would cost them an average $1,574 a 
year a child and a public institution $1,370. 
Dr. Hollis has computed the average all- 
expense cost this year at $2,354 private and 
$1,980 public. “Parents,” he says “are com- 
pletely unrealistic, and they’re in for a 
terrible disillusionment.” 

If tuition and expenses are to double in 
10 years, this means that 4 years of residen- 
tial college with all expenses. may cost from 
$16,000 to $19,000 or $20,000. Of course, 2 
year colleges are less expensive, and living at 
home can save $400 or $500 from the annual 
bill. But the total is still staggering, es- 
pecially for a family with more than one 
child. Obviously, planned saving, endow- 
ment plans or insurance will be necessary for 
most families of college-going students. 

Most college financial experts advise using 
@ variety of ways to pay for college expenses. 
These would include a combination of a 
scholarship (if one is available), a loan, 
student work during the summer and college 
year, personal savings and parental support. 

Today the estimated $100 million avail- 
able in scholarships through the colleges and 
such programs as the National Merit Scholar- 
ships is divided among some 690,000 boys and 
girls. This makes the average scholarships 
less than $145 a head. 
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In loans, the outiook is brighter. The Na- 
tional Defense Education Act has provided 
funds for college loans worth almost $44 mil- 
lion which are currently held by 95,841 col- 
lege students in 1,368 participating colleges. 
And 30 percent of the loans were taken out 
by freshmen. The coileges must put up $1 
for every $9 the Government gives. Admin- 
istered through the individual colleges, the 
loans can run up to $5,000, at the rate of 
$1,000 a year a student. Repayment begins 
1 year after leaving college and continues for 
10 years with an interest rate of 3 percent. 
For borrowers into public-school 
teaching, half the debt is forgiven. 

While some parents have been dubious 
about saddling their youngsters with, say a 
$4,000 debt at the end of college, Dr. Morse 
points out that the monthly payments on 
such a figure would be only $38.64. 

In terms of money, a college education is 
worth $113,000 more in lifetime 
than a mere high school diploma, the U.S. 
Department of Labor has calculated. In- 
flation being what it is, Dr. Seymour Harris, 
Harvard economist, has raised this estimated 
differential to between $260,000 and $250,000. 

In earnings, in prestige and, most of all, in 
educating a first-class citizenry, college has 
become more and more of a necessity as well 
as an ideal for Americans. To insure that 
youg- child will have his chance at college, 
the requisite is that you chart a long-term 
course to the campus—beginning now. 





William E. Keith, Regional Manager, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Chicago, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I was sad- 
dened and grieved to learn of the death 
of a devoted public servant and friend 
of thousands of veterans. Mr. William 
E. Keith, regional manager of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, with offices in 
Chicago, Ill., passed away Monday night 
March 7, 1960 in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Research Hospital in Chicago, Ill. 
Along with his family and a host of 
friends, thousands of veterans will long 
remember his many kindnesses and sym- 
pathetic understanding for the prob- 
lems of veterans of all wars, their widows, 
and orphans. 

The Chicago regional office serves vet- 
erans in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michi- 
gan, and is the second largest VA office 
in the country.’ Mr. Keith took over as 
regional manager in June 1958, after 
serving as assistant manager and re- 
gional representative. He was active in 
Tllinois veterans affairs for 25 years and 
once served as assistant deputy adjutant 
for the Illinois Department of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Since coming to Congress I have han- 
dled thousands of cases for veterans and 
since he has been manager I have always 
received prompt and courteous replies 
to my inquiries. Mr. Keith was a good 
administrator and his services will be 
sorely missed by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, veterans, and all of us who 
deal with this most important agency. 
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Meshgtor grey im ge -reebagenalypercerr tere 
his wife and two daughters our heartfelt 
sympathy during this sad time of be- 
reavement. 


The Coming of His Feet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I think we often become so 
engrossed in our own little private 
worlds and personal ambitions we for- 
get temporarily the thought expressed 
by Hamlet to Horatio when he said, 
“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them how we will.” Not 
only do we fail thereby to draw upon 
that source of infinite wisdom and 
strength which we need so much in cop- 
ing with the problems and cares of this 
life, but we also overlook the spiritual 
things which, in the final analysis, are 
the only things that last and endure. I 
realize this shortcoming in myself, and 
I am often brought face to face with a 
greater awareness of the fact as I read 
the lines penned by Lyman W. Allen 
entitled “The Coming of His Feet.” 
Keeping in mind the exhortation by the 
psalmist, “Be still, and know that I 
am God.” I commend to the attention 
of all who read the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp this stimulating and inspiring verse. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed following my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the lines 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


In the crimson of the morning, in the white- 
ness of the noon, 

In the amber glory of the day’s retreat, 

In the midnight, robed in darkness, or the 
gleaming of the moon, 

I listen to the coming of His feet. 


I heard His weary footsteps on the sands of 
Galilee, 

On the Temple's marble pavement, on the 
street, 

Worn with weight of sorrow, faltering up 
the slopes of Calvary, 

The sorrow of the coming of His feet. 


Down the minster aisles of splendor, from 
betwixt the cherubim, 

Through the wondering throng, with motion 
strong and fleet, 

Sounds His victor tread approaching, with 
a music far and dim— 

The music of the coming of His feet. 


Sandied not with sheen of silver, girded not 
with woven gold, 

Weighted not with shimmering gems and 
odors sweet, 

But white-winged and shod with glory in 
the Tabor light of old— 

The glory of the coming of His feet. 


He is coming, O my spirit, with His ever- 


lasting peace, 
With His bilessedness immortal and com- 


plete; 

He is coming, O my spirit, and His coming 
brings release— 

I listen for the coming of His feet. 
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Early Approval of House Bill 10590 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
face of rising costs of Federal opera- 
tions, the Congress and the executive 
branch must make realistic efforts to put 
the country’s financial house in order. 

As we recognize, today the Nation has 
a national debt of $290.4 billion. The 
interest charges on this debt for the 
fiscal year 1961 amount to $9.6 billion an- 
nually—a big slice out of the budget. 

We realize, therefore, that the cost of 
financing is a major factor in our fiscal 
program. 

As we recall, the administration has 
recommended—and soundly, I believe— 
that the ceiling of 414 percent on long 
term bonds be raised, so that the Trea- 
sury can compete more favorably in the 
money market. If this is not done, Uncle 
Sam will need to continue to borrow 
money on a short term basis at substan- 
tially higher rates of interest. 

Fortunately, the House Ways and 
Means Committee has now reported out 
a measure, H.R. 10590, providing for a 
lifting of the interest ceiling under spe- 
cific conditions. 

As I understand it, the administration 
feels that this bill—although a compro- 
mise—would, if enacted, better enable 
our Government to handle its financing 
problems. 

Because I believe that such action is 
essential in terms of fiscal policy, as well 
as for the protection of the U.S. taxpay- 
ers, I feel that the measure now pending 
on the House calendar, with whatever 
revisions may be deemed necessary, 
should receive early approval by the 
Congress. 

Recently, the Wisconsin State Cham- 
ber of Commerce published a report on 
national governmental affairs. In the 
report, the chamber supports the enact- 
ment of H.R. 10590. In addition, the 
Wisconsin Bankers’ Association has also 
expressed approval of this measure. 

Because the report reflects the broad 
gamut of responsible views of these or- 
ganizations, which include in their 
membership men in business, in the pro- 
fessions, in finance, leaders in civic and 
community affairs, and others, I ask 
unanimous consent to have an excerpt 
from the report by the Wisconsin State 
Chamber of Commerce, as well as a tele- 
gram from George Forster, executive di- 
rector of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
and the telegram were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

INTEREST CEILING ON US. Bonps 

A compromise interest ceiling plan on U.S. 
bonds, H.R. 10590, was favorably reported 
recently by the Ways and Means Committee 
and House action is forthcoming this week. 
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Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. Ander- 

nm said at the hearings on February 23 that 
the administration would continue to press 
for the complete removal of the interest ceil- 
ing but added that the bill would permit the 
Treasury to “a. substantial extent, in the 
period immediately ahead to achieve the debt 
lengthening which is so highly important in 
the national interest.” Under Secretary Ju- 
lian B. Baird went even further to say that 
the bill would provide the Treasury with 
“enough authority to meet the financial 
crisis now confronting it.” 

On the Ways and Means vote, all 10 Repub- 
lican committee members voted for the bill, 
but only 8 of the 15 Democrats so voted. 

The bill provides four modifications: 

(1) In the case of bonds, etc., issued for 
periods of more than 5 years in exchange, 
before maturity, for outstanding bonds, etc., 
the bill provides that the 444 percent maxi- 


-mum interest rate is to be determined on 


the basis of the coupon rate alone and is 
not to take into account any investment 
yield attributable to the bond being ex- 
changed at a discount. 

(2) The bill provides that the 44%, percent 
ceiling for interest on Government obliga- 
tions may be exceeded (upon a determina- 
tion by the President that the national inter- 
est so requires) to the extent of 2 percent 
of the outstanding debt included in the pub- 
lic debt limitation. To the extent that this 
allowance is not exceeded in any fiscal year, 
the excess may be carried over to the 2 next 
succeeding years (except that there is to be 
no carryover for the fiscal year 1960). 

(3) The 4% percent ceiling on interest 
rate for Government obligations is not to 
apply to the special issues for the Govern- 
ment trust funds, such as the OASI trust 
fund, etc. 

(4) The 414 percent ceiling presently appli- 
cable to savings bonds may be exceeded with- 
out limitation upon a finding by the Presi- 
dent that this is in the national interest. 

The Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce recommends support of H.R. 10590. 


Maptson, Wis., March 9, 1960. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Wisconsin Bankers Association sin- 
cerely urges that you support the compro- 
mise interest ceiling plan on US. bonds H.R. 
10590 which was recently favorably reported 
by the Ways and Means Committee. 

GEORGE FORSTER, 
Executive Director, Wisconsin Bankers 
Association, 


Preaching for a New Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE. UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting editorial written by William H. 
Robinson entitled “Preaching for a New 
Era,” which comments on the high order 
of spiritual leadership Rev. Morris H. 
Tynes is giving to the congregation 
which he serves in Chicago. Although 
he happens to be a Negro, Mr. President, 
it was interesting to me to discover the 
congregation is an integrated one. 
There are white members of the congre- 
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gation as well as colored members of the 
congregation. 

I think it will be of interest to the 
Senate to have this editorial appear in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, commenting 
on the great spiritual leadership Dr. 
Tynes is giving to his congregation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PREACHING FOR A NEw ERA 
(By William H. Robinson) 


We who live today are the most fortunate 
people in the history of the world. We live 
in the richest and most powerful country in 
the world and we are the most prosperous 
and comfortable people on earth. Our 
material achievements. are dwarfing our 
moral and spiritual progress. Unless we can 
bridge the gap between our material progress 
and moral and spiritual growth, disaster 
hovers over our civilization. This situation 
is a historic opportunity for the church. 
The minister is challenged to preach to a 
generation which is groping for spiritual 
satisfaction in confused and troubled times. 

The layman, today, needs preaching that 
enriches one’s insights and gives a sense of 
direction in the day to day business of living. 
A grinding need of our times is a clarifica- 
tion and interpretation of old religious 
teachings which are no longer valid in our 
scientific age. The beauty of the Bible’s 
great writings shine through when old 
myths, stories, allegories, etc., are inter- 
preted in the light of new knowledge and 
current discoveries and investigations. 

Monumental is fortunate to have a min- 
ister who preaches for a new era. He is a 
scholar who translates difficult Bible truths 
into simple and plain language which all can 
understand. 

Preaching for a new era by our pastor is an 
eloquent exposition of religious views which 
are current. He is prophetic and profound. 
His sermons are protests against wrong and 
urging calls to repentance. 

Reverend Tynes prophesied that the cur- 
rent corruption in city government would 
run its course. He prophesied concerning 
police scandals which now shock all America. 
He predicts that more scandals will come as 
the result of the moral decay which is at the 
heart of this city. Like Jeremiah, Amos, and 
Isaiah of old, Monumental’s pastor stands 
four square and proclaims the good tidings 
and message of civic and social redemption. 





The Mounting Plea for the Politician 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we in politics sometimes re- 
ceive the impression that many. of our 
fellow Americans have a distinct and 
heartfelt prejudice against politicians. 

If, for instance, a man wants to dis- 
parage the ambitious white collar col- 
league who is rising to the top in a hurry, 
he refers to his industrious associate as 
the office politician. 

We have all heard comments about 
politicians’ promises. 

And we certainly wince a little when 
someone talks about political cunning. 
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It. is always refreshing, therefore, 
when an editor or writer comes right out 
and admits that politicians are needed 
in government, and that they should be 
good politicians if they are going to ac- 
complish anything at all. 

In a nation such as ours, every citizen 
should be somewhat of a politician, and 
by that I mean he should have some de- 
gree of the skills and knowledge that we 
must have to make a democracy work for 
the good of its people. 

An editorial in the March 9 edition of 
the Bergen Evening Record, Hacken- 
sack, N.J., quotes a Member of this body 
and a New Jersey candidate for public 
office on this subject, and it qoutes them 
well, 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE MOUNTING PLEA FOR THE POLITICIAN 


To the defense of the politician have come 
in recent days two thoroughly qualified 
apologists, Thorn Lord of Trenton and JoHN 
F. Kennepy of Boston. 

Mr. Lord, newly announced candidate for 
the Democratic nomination to be U.S. Sen- 
ator, and Mr. KENNEDY, who currently has 
that office for the Massachusetts constituency 
while seeking a higher one, spoke to widely 
different audiences geographically and 
philosophically. But their message was the 
same: 

The country needs politicians. 

The scene of Mr. Lord’s lecture was @& 
political dinner in Paramus. _And this made 
it more than just another Saturday night 
political dinner: It was the first one Mr. Lord 
attended as a committed candidate. “People 
like ourselves,” he told the audience, “who 
are interested in government, are the hope 
of the Nation and the world.” 

Mr. KENNEDY’s environment was somewhat 
more picturesque, as was his audience. Mr. 
KENNEDY spoke at Dartmouth College on the 
eve of New Hampshire’s early-bird primary. 
Dartmouth seems to be a warmup area for 
presidential aspirants. One of the college’s 
distinguished alumni, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
almost got his nomination off the ground 
there last fall. Mr. KENNEDY was there op- 
portunely to speak to the college’s Young 
Democratic Organization. He threw away 
his text on South America, and talked in- 
stead about Daniel Webster and politicians. 

To say anything unkind, about Daniel 
Webster in New Hampshire, especially at 
Hanover, is feebly comparable to slandering 
the Lodges or the Cabots, not to say the bean 
and the cod, in Boston. But Mr. KENNEDY 
boldly pointed out there was some sly cun- 
ning in Daniel Webster’s political back- 
ground and all this proves is that politics 
shelters a great many divergent people. 
There is a saying about bedfellows. 

“Students,” said Mr. Kennepy, “should not 
unthinkingly disparage the profession of 
politician.” 

We hear of this all the time, from in- 
creasingly surprising sources. Businessmen 
are telling other businessmen they had bet- 
ter get into politics if they want to protect 
their investment. Professional men are 
being told by outsiders and by themselves 
they can no longer stand aloof if they wish 
to assure their profession’s reputation and 
integrity. 

It’s all true, of course. But it seems a 
difficult lesson to learn. The politician is 
the practitioner of the science of govern- 
ment. In that capacity he needs, deserves 
cannot do without the help and respect of 
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his neighbors no matter where they may be. 
But too many of us still think of the 
politician as Boss Tweed. 





Gov. G. Mennen Williams—May Provi- 
dence Make Him an Instrument for 
Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March.11, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, because 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams and his wife 
Nancy are constituents of my congres- 
sional district, I take the privilege to 
make known their remarks on the oc- 
casion of the Governor’s decision not to 
seek a seventh term as Democratic Gov- 
ernor of Michigan: 


Appress By Gov. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS ON 
TELEVISION AND Ravro, Derroir, MICH., 
Marcu 3, 1960 


Good evening, friends and fellow citizens 
of Michigan. 

In the Book of Ruth, there is an in- 
spiring passage on loyalty and devotion: “For 
whither thou goest, I will go; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God.” 

I quote this passage as a sort of text for 
our talk tonight, because it expresses my 
feeling about the people of this State, where 
I was born, and in whose service I have 
spent most of my adult life. 

Eleven years and two months ago, I stood 
on the steps of Michigan’s Capitol to take 
the oath of office for the first time as your 
Governor. Although I had served in im- 
portant appointive oe and ae 
my stint as an officer in the Navy, I 
never been elected to public office before. 
The job of Governor of Michigan loomed as 
a huge task. 

Yet, as I stood there on the capitol steps 
on that cold, bright New Year’s Day of 1949, 
I felt a deep sense of confidence and faith. 
I looked out over the faces of the crowd 
which had gathered to see the inauguration 
of this brash young fellow everybody called 
“Soapy”—and I saw in those faces something 
that transcended the difficulties we faced. 

That something was the awareness of a 
common bond of unity. We, the people of 
Michigan, were as one family. We had a 
common goal. That goal was to realize the 
great promise and opportunity of the second 
half of the 20th century. 

That was when I knew that you and I, 
working together, could succeed at: this job, 
because you, the people, were with me. 

Since that cold New Year’s Day of 1949, a 
decade—more than a decade, an era—has_ 
passed. The face of Michigan has changed. 
We have achieved great progress in many im- 
portant fields. State government has been 
brought closer to the people. The State 
now has a real two-party system, with all 
the good results of competition for the con- 
fidence of the voters. Our schools, colleges, 
and universities are better staffed and better 
equipped to meet the challenge of rising 
population and the increased demand for 
education. Our mental hospitals no longer 
are merely places in which to lock pa- 
tients up; they are places where people with 
mental illness are being treated and cured. 

The century-old dream of a bridge across 
the Straits of Mackinac is a reality. We 
are rapidly crisscrossing the State with a net- 
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work of four-lane divided expressways. 
have improved all of our social services. 

The administration of justice has been 
modernized and tempered with mercy and 
human understanding. We have made the 

of the Declaration of Independence 
a living thing in Michigan.as we approach 
closer, year by year, to the ideal of equal 
dignity for all our citizens, regardless of 
race, creed, or color. 

Other problems, such as fair apportion- 
ment of the Senate, tax revision, govern- 
mental reorganization, and constitutional re- 
form have been brought into focus, and 
there is no question in my mind but that 
an aroused people will find the solutions. 

Thus Michigan has moved ahead into the 
second half of the 20th century. To accom- 
plish this has required hard work 
on the part of many people. For my part, 
although public problems have absorbed al- 
most every moment of my life for these 11 
years, I have worked happily and with the 
greatest satisfaction. I have never made.a 
secret of the fact that I love the job of Gov- 


and permitting me to serve 
you in this highest State office for so long 

a time. I am grateful to all those who have 
in innumerable ways helped me and given 
me their friendship. 

Whatever may lie ahead for me‘in a per- 
sonal sense, I have every intention of con- 
tinuing to serve, to the best of my ability, 
the interests of the people of Michigan. I 
intend to do all in my power to promote the 
things I believe Michigan needs—particu- 
larly constitutional reform and a fair stand- 
ard of tation in the legislature. 

Yet it obvious that no man can, or 
should, occupy the highest executive office in- 
definitely. Over the last few months, I have 
been facing a decision—whether I could best 
serve the State and the country I love as a 
seventh-term Governor of Michigan, as a 
private citizen, or in some other public of- 
fice. 

As I faced that decision, I was aware that 
the new decade of the 1960’s has brought 
with it a new basis for Judgment. When I 
took office as your Governor in 1949, the 
great challenge was to realize the social 
and economic gains a new technology made 
possible, and past neglect made imperative. 
The United States, at that time, was un- 
questionably the most powerful nation in the 
world. We had exclusive possession of the 
atomic bomb and we feared nothing. Our 
primary purpose was to build, behind the 
great shield of the Strategic Air Command, a 
more abundant life for our people. 

Today, that picture has changed. The 
Soviet Union has the hydrogen bomb and the 
missiles to deliver it. Other nations are 
entering the nuclear weapons race. The 
dreadful nightmare of the_movie, “On the 
Beach,” has become more than a bad dream; 
it has become a possibility. The human 
race, for the first time, has the capacity to 
destroy itself. 

The great imperative of today is not do- 
mestic progress—important as that is. The 
great overriding imperative of today is peace. 
Our most important need is not for longer 
cars and wider television sets, nor even for 
bigger profits, higher wages or lower taxes, 
desirable as those may be. Our great need 
is for a just and lasting peace. Until we 
succeed in building such a peace, we live 
on the edge of nuclear destruction. 

As far as my duties as Governor would 
permit, and to the extent of my influence 
outside of Michigan, I have addressed myself 
to this challenge. I have tried, through 
reading, travel, and personal contact, to ac- 
quaint myself with the problems and hopes 
of people in other parts of the world. I have 
visited the Middle East, Africa, South Amer- 
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ica, and the pressure areas of Central Europe. 
I have called together, at my own expense, 
conferences of experts to get the best thought 
in this fleid. 

As a consequence, I am convinced that the 
greatest challenge to anyone in public life 
today lies in the advancement of peace and 
in the supporting fields of national economic 
growth, education, and the elevation of 
human dignity everywhere in the world. 

I want to work for this cause. I would 
like, frankly, to work for the cause of peace in 
some public office where I could be effective. 
But I have made no commitments for na- 
tional office. I am perfectly willing to work 
for this cause as a private citizen, if that is 
the role providence has assigned to me, using 
whatever influence I have in the interests of 
a strong American nation in a peaceful 
family of nations. 

As a matter of fact, I came to this conclu- 
sion many months ago, during my visit to 
the Holy Lands and Central . But 
when I returned to Michigan, in late October, 
I was greeted by many of my dear friends 
with the urgent suggestion that my party 
needed my help here in Michigan and that 
I should be a candidate for a seventh term. 
As the weeks went on, these suggestions 
became more insistent, and I felt that I must 
give them my most sincere consideration. 
Because of my high regard for these friends, 
and my loyalty to the Democratic Party of 
Michigan, I was deeply moved and concerned. 

Now, after exhaustive consideration, I am 
convinced that I can leave this office to meet 
a challenge to be of service in a wider field, 
with complete loyalty to my friends and my 
party in Michigan. The Democratic Party of 
Michigan is not the infant organization it 
was in 1949. It has grown up and become 
the majority party of this State. It had 
developed sound leadership and a living pro- 
gram which I am confident will have the con- 
tinued support of you, the people. It is 
equipped to present effective solutions to the 
State’s problems, and candidates for office 
who will carry on the work of the last dec- 
ade. I am confident that the Democratic 
Party can win the State election of 1960, and 
that it will carry Michigan for the Demo- 
cratic national ticket. Certainly it is my 
intention to do everything I can to make this 
prediction come true. 

So I have made my Gcecision. I will not be 
a candidate for a seventh term. 

I would be less than honest with you if 
I did not confess that I make this decision 
with a heavy heart. I shall leave our old gray 
capitol with deep regret. This, for almost 12 
years, has been my life. The capitol has al- 
most been my home, as Nancy and I have 
dedicated nearly every evening and weekend, 
as well as normal working days, to public 
tasks. I shall deeply miss the friends in 
both peninsulas, whom I will not be able to 
see as frequently in the future. I shall miss 
the day-to-day contact with your problems. 

But while I will be leaving this job, I don’t 
feel that I will really leave this work. I will 
still be working for your interests, wherever 
Iam, 

I remember something Frank Murphy said 
when he was leaving the office of U.S. At- 
torney General to take his seat on the Su- 
preme Court. I was a young assistant of his 
and, like all of his staff, I did not want to see 
him go. But he said to us: “I have never 
left an office without sadness, but I have 
never felt regret in taking up my new work.” 

The years ahead hold great promise for the 
people of Michigan and of the United States. 
It is up to us—you and me, whether as pri- 
vate citizens or public officials—to make that 
promise come true. A new decade is be- 
ginning. Let us strike forward boldly, re- 
mempbering the words of the psalmist: “I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills.” 

May God bless the State and the people of 
Michigan. 


March 11 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. Nancy WILLIAMS 


With all its hard work, the Governor and 
I have really loved the jobs we were doing. 
It has been a privilege never before granted 
to be Governor of such a wonderful State 
for so long a time. 

The many people who have chosen to make 
Michigan their home present a very colorful 
population, rich from its blending of na- 
tionalities and cultures from many lands. 
We have enjoyed knowing them personally, 
and working with them to build Michigan 
for the future and to produce legislation of 
value to all, 

We have both devoted all of our energies 
to it, and it is with real sadness that I see 
this part of our life drawing to a close. 
Whatever the Governor decides to do in the 
future, I will be with him to help as much 
as possible. He had never intended to run 
for a seventh term until he found pressures 
mounting and many friends shocked at the 
thought that he might be laying the gov- 
ernorship aside. 

The children have been in on the decision 
and approve heartily. My personal feelings 
are of mixed joy and grief as the future 
holds for me time for so many things I 
have long wanted to do. I shall work first 
on our house at Mackinac which is such a 
great thrill for me, 


Waste in Armed Services Buying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to revise and 
extend my remarks I place in the Rec- 
orD two articles issued by the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper chain dealing with 
waste in the supply functions of the De- 
partment of Defense. These articles 
stem from hearings held by the Special 
Subcommittee on Defense Procurement 
of the Joint Economic Committee. The 
basic work on these articles was done by 
reporter Jack Steele and he is to be con- 
gratulated on his fine work. 

I want to point out that there may be 
some confusion over the fact that a 
statement is made that 1.8 million com- 
mon-use items have been cataloged. 
There have been 3.4 million items cata- 
loged but these include common use as 
well as other types. 

The present interest in elimination of 
waste in military supply is certainly un- 
derstandable. I am sure that every 
American citizen wishes to do whatever 
is necessary in the way of defense effort, 
but we all revolt at the idea of paying 
tax money to support uncontrolled bur- 
eaucracies in the Department of De- 
fense. There has been a wide gap in top 
management in obtaining necessary 
economy and efficiency in these areas. If 
the Bureau of the Budget, with its great 
authority, and the Secretary of Defense 
would exercise the authority vested in 
him by the McCormack-Curtis amend- 
ment to the Reorganization Act of 1958 
in all supply and service areas, I am 
confident that billions of dollars could 
be saved. 
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The articles follow: 
[From the New York World-Telegram, Mar. 
9, 1960] 
Surrace Onty ScRATCHED 


For sheer size, there is no business to 
match our armed servicés. In buying, sup- 
plies on hand, and surplus disposal, a con- 
gressional committee reports, the Defense 

tment is without parallel. It is also, 
the report makes plain, the most wasteful 
business. 

For years, Congress, top Government offi- 
cials and others—such as the Hoover :\Com- 
mission—have been trying to get the Armed 
Forces to pool their buying on so-called 
common-use items—of which more than 1.8 
million have been cataloged. 

The new report of the Joint Subcommittee 
on Defense Procurement says: “But efforts 
to date have only scratched the surface.” 

Less than a sixth of the common-use 
items have been standardized for purchasing 


As a result, the armed services now have 
surplus supplies costing $26.7 billion. The 
job of disposing ofthis excess material is so 
staggering the Defense Department estimates 
it will take 3 years—and more surplus is ac- 
cumulating all the time. 

“The net return to the Government on 
surplus disposal sales,” says the subcom- 
mittee, “is less than 2 percent of the acquisi- 
tion cost.” 

Billions of taxpayer dollars simply vanish- 
ing. 
This is bureaucracy in action—a bureauc- 
racy so vast, so glued to its ways and so 
cumbersome that it is able to resist all 
efforts to control it. Congress, a succession 
of Defense Secretaries, the Hoover Commis- 
sion—all have tried—in vain. 

Despite this record, though, we believe this 
problem can be licked if some military heads 
are bashed together and firm orders issued. 


[From the Washington Daily News, Mar. 7, 
1960] 


Report Hrrs SERVICES FOR WASTE IN BUYING 
(By Jack Steele) 


The Defense Department, despite many 
“surplus” scandals in the last decade, has 
made little headway in eliminating waste 
and duplication in the purchase of military 
equipment and supplies. 

This charge was made today by the Joint 
Economic Committee, headed by Senator 
Pavut Doverias, Democrat of Illinois, after an 
exhaustive staff study of Defense procure- 
ment. 

The committee’s report charges that the 
Defense Department, despite repeated prom- 
ises to Congress, has been “extremely dila- 
tory” in unifying and standardizing its 
buying. 

BLAME 

But it blames the foot-dragging chiefly on 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, which have 
fought doggedly to keep their separate pro- 
curement services and stave off formation of 
a single military buying agency as proposed 
by the Hoover Commission and many other 
groups. . 

The report charges that waste and over- 
lapping which result from this individual 
service buying have helped build up a huge 
surplus of 2.67 billion in military supplies. 

It notes that the Defense Department— 
to get rid of this vast surplus-and more in 
prospect—plans to dispose of $10 billion 
worth a year for the next several years. The 
Department expects to get back only about 2 
cents on the dollar of the original cost of this 
material, even though much of it is new and 
unused. 

This surplus-disposal’ program is almost 
twice as big as that needed to get rid of 
the vast military supplies after World War 
II, which the old War Assets Administration 
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liquidated at the rate of $5 billion worth 
a year. 


Few STEPS 
The las committee accuses the D2- 
fense ent of making many studies, 


but of taking few steps to unify and stand- 
ardize its procurement. 

Its report notes that: 

“Defense has spent $200 million to catalog 
the 3.4 million different items bought by the 
armed services. But only an estimated 14 
percent of the 1.8 million common-use items 
in the catalog have been standardized. The 
remaining still are bought separately by the 
three services—even though they differ only 
in color, finish or even terminology. About 
$450 million a year might be saved by 
standardizing these items. 

“The Department has not yet forced the 
services to adopt joint purchasing of such 
common items as hand tools, hardware, 
office machines, furniture and even athletic 
goods and toiletries.” 

In 1956, under pressure from Congress, 
single manager buying programs were set up 
for four types of military supplies—food, 
cléthing, medical supplies, and petroleum. 
These have worked well. . 

But, after a gap of 4 years, it was not 
until last month that the Department got 
around to ordering single manager buying of 
two additional categories of military sup- 
plies—housekeeping items, and hardware and 
paint. , 





Remarks of Congressman Robert W. 
Hemphill Before the Washington Area 


Clemson Alumni Club 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 \ 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Hon. 
Rospert W. HEMPHILL, Member of Con- 
gress from the Fifth South Carolina Con- 
gressional District, before the Washing- 
ton Area Clemson Alumni Club, at Britts 
Cafeteria, Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, 
Va., March 9, 1960: 


Mr. President and members of this distin- 
guished and privileged group of the Clemson 
alumni, when I first received the letter from 
my boyhood friend and companion, Howard 
Nottingham, now a distinguished architect, 
I wondered whether I should risk accept- 
ance, not because of the traditional rivairy 
between Carolina and Clemson, a happy and 
lively one, to be sure, but because I knew I 
would be tempted to express my opinion as 
to the truth of our present national posi- 
tion because of the quality of my audience. 
I am neither a seer, a prophet, nor even a 
great statesman. Iam simply a Congress- 
man from a proud State, representing a proud 
people, and I have done my best to inform 
myself. I hope my remarks reflect applica- 
tion and some knowledge. I assure you they 
will reflect concern. 

For about four decades now we have been 
involved in international affairs in an in- 
creasingly complicated fashion. Up until 
World War I, and actually until the success- 
ful use of the reduced the water 
defenses, the Atlantic and Pacific, to mini- 
mum advantage, we in this hemisphere en- 
joyed a semi-isolation which was reflected 
in our strength as a nation. We were strong 
and proud and free, and we were very, very 
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our own people and 
I would not for one mintte, have you believe 
that I think we have any other than a Chris- 


spent billions and billions and billions 
lose friends and 


fall guy. In any event, we have the unortho- 
dox interference by a bureau of the Federal 
Government in the affairs of a sovereign 
state. 

Meanwhile the world is going to hell and 
the fires of discord are running rampant 


State of South Carolina is a little island we 
know of as Cuba. Cuba was once under the 
domination of the Spanish Government, and 
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the purpose of bettering 
country and its people 
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affairs, particularly state, while a little Com- 
shrimp by the name of Castro shakes 

at the great Government of the 
ni States and shows off to his Latin 
neighbors and to the world that he can vio- 
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Secretary Herter. I am here to tell you that 
anytime the Secretary of State of the United 
States is not 3 bigger man in the eyes of 
the world than a rabble-rousing dictator, our 
international phil y. and our foreign 
policy is not only woefully inadequate; it is. 


stayed awake concerned over the fact that 
the President of the United States, in the 
Mideast, was asking the Congress of the 
United States to give him the power to vir- 
tually declare war, by the use of troops with- 
out the permission of the Congress. I fought 
that resolution, and I thought it was wrong 
at the time. Then we interferred to save 
Nasser. We doublecrossed Great Britain and 
we doublecrossed France, who were our 
friends, at least a lot better friends than 
Nasser will ever be. We ignored the fact that 
we had already cummitted against the Arab 
People one of the sins of our generation and 
there are today in miserable camps in parts 
of the Mideast people who have been dis- 
placed, their accumulations depleted, their 
homes taken away from them, and who 
rightfully blamed these United States for 
that fact. These refugees are mostly Arabs, 
and they hate the United States. My friends 
whose origin are in the state of Lebanon 
and elsewhere in the Mideast, who return 
home as often as they can to their home- 
land, now tell me that these people, these 
Arab people, who formerly loved the United 
States and respected its flag, now hate the 
United States and curse its purposes. How 
is such a policy as productive of good will, 
or good fu ? Nasser, another peanut- 
sized dictator, shakes his fist at the United 
States whenever he wants to. 

Recently the President returned from a 
trip to Latin America. I listened last night, 
and to make sure that I missed nothing, I 
read the text again this morning. I fol- 
lowed the _trip with great interest, and I 
find nothing, absolutely nothing, productive 
in that visit. I hope he took Rubottom with 
him, and I think he did. I hope also he took 
the man with him that was making the con- 
cessions to Panama which the Congress 
found out about and stopped. 

Let us transfer our thoughts to national 
defense. Surely it is a concern of every 
one of you, because it is purely and 
simply a matter of survival. In the event 
of a nuclear war, Washington would prob- 
ably be one of the targets, one of the prime 
targets of our enemy. It would be so easy 
and so simple to paralyze the United States 
by decimating its Government, knocking out 
its Capital City, and depriving the people of 
a seat of leadership. Thank God for the Na- 
tional Guard. We in the Washington area 
would live or die—you and I. 

We are told that we are behind in the mis- 
sile race. There is no excuse for it. We are 
told that we are behind in the arms race, 
and it is my considered opinion that the 
Russian serviceman is better equipped to- 
day than the average American serviceman. 
The Strategic Air Command has been char- 
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acterized as our last desperate line of de- 
fense. In the Air Force magazine of 
week, an able writer began to point out the 
possibilities of a missile-age Pearl Harbor. 
Not too long ago, a member of the Armed 
Services Committee told me that if the 
American people knew the truth of our de- 
fense picture we would have a panic on our 
hands. And, while all of this is going on, 
I notice that the DAV had a noble purpose 
to raise a shrine to the battleship Arizona, 
and its loyal company of heroes. Is there 
a duty on the President of the United States, 
first to ascertain the truth of the situation, 
and, second, to tell the people? In our part 
of the world I believe there is and I believe 
you do too. 

. The domestic scene presents no pretty pic- 
ture, either. As we gather here tonight, a 
thin gray line in the Senate, and an equally 
thin gray line in the House of Representa- 
tives, seeks some relief, some avoidance of 
the worst legislation since Reconstruction, 
force bills commonly called the civil rights 
bills. In the House of Representatives a 
committee is concerned over “payola,” bribery 
in our communication industry. Meanwhilg, 
within the shadow of the Capitol, there is a 
farm at Gettysburg furnished with gifts, 
gifts, and more gifts. I noticed where the 
Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission received a rich trip to Florida 
and then off on a yacht. I think that was 
wrong, but some people think it is not wrong 
for the President and has family to receive 
jeweled gifts and all sorts of other things 
from all over the world. Harry Truman put 
his in a library, but maybe he did not know 
how to use the farm to get out of income 
taxes. 

Make no mistake about it. I would not 
for one minute tell you that this world is 
not going through a revolutionary period, 
the likes of which it has never seen before. 
Men are demanding their place in the sun, 
men and women who hitherto have been 
satisfied to sit under the shade of an olive 
tree and live an undisturbed, provincial lifé. 
We have engineered a great part of this 
thinking by means of communication, and by 
our promises to the world that we are going 
to develop, at an American pace, undeveloped 
portions of the world. We have failed to 
take into consideration :.the limitations of 
these people, a majority of them, but we have 
promised, and they will look for Santa Ciaus 
to come down the chimney. Disappointed 
children are wnhappy children, and so the 
uneducated and the unlearned and those 
who can be swayed around the world, such 
as the people of Cuba, now look to Santa 
Claus with bitter tears of disappointment. 

I do not think we can prevent the revolu- 
tion from succeeding. I do not believe we 
can now tell the peoples of the world that 
they are not entitled to food and clothing, 
and education. We have told them so long 
that they are entitled, and we have told them 
that we are doing something for them, and 
sometimes we impose the yoke of a dictator- 
ship who would steal everything we sent to a 
country, and whose corruption was attrib- 
uted to these United States. 

It is therefore time to evaluate our position 
and our potential to help or not help, and 
consider it in the light of the future of the 
American taxpayer, the breadth of his 
freedom, the soundness of his dollar as the 
evidence of his economic stability. 

And so we find that the future so far as 
you and I are concerned is either one of two 
kinds, either a future controlled by these 
United States, or a future not controlled. 
Any future of this world not controlled by the 
United States is a future of slavery for people 
like you and like me, a future of absolute 
governmental regulation for your and my 
children and our grandchildren. 


Some years ago, at the Xavier 
University, was a Catholic priest by the name 
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of Father Thompson. Because he made some 
unorthodox statement he was shipped to 
Nova Scotia. He believed, and I subscribed 
to his theory, that you cannot teach Chris- 
tianity to empty stomachs. When he arrived 
at Novia Scotia he found that 80 percent of 
the people were out of work, they were dis- 
mayed, and they were not interested in re- 
ligion. They were hungry. He set to work 
to organize the communal life, into com- 
munity participation in fishing, canning, and 
the like. Within 5 years 96 percent of the 
people were employed, were happy, and use- 
ful citizens belonging to the church. The 
moral is evident. 

How can we expect the rest of the world 
to look at the fact that we have a surplus 
in food, and a surplus in clothing, and that 
we dump it into the ocean practically on 
the one hand or give it way to a private 
business interest in a foreign country on 
the other, and these people whom we have 
told that the United States believes in and 
is their champion of freedom and their 
champion against poverty, go hungry and 
naked. This is the underlying philosophy 
of all those people who hate us today. 
Santa Claus has promised so much, and has 
not delivered. 

Now why should I talk to an audience 
such as you in this particular manner? I 
have dared to tell you what I believe to be 
the truth, dared despite the fact that I real- 
ize some of you will not like it, and that my 
words can be misinterpreted and taken out 
of context, and used by any opponent that 
I might have in the forthcoming election, 
if I am opposed. I tell you because we 
have had the best sort of training in the 
world. While I may have been against you 
on “big Thursday,” I recognize the fact that 
you are the kind of men I can depend on, 
as my forefathers and yours have fought to- 
gether. After all, men are government, and 
if we ever depart from that conception, we 
after all are citizens of the Government, then 
we have departed from that conception 
which gave us independence, determination, 
and a willingness to die for our country. 

You and I must face the problem. I have 
proposed a Great White Fleet filled with sur- 
plus goods. At least that would reduce scan- 
dalous storing charges. So far the execu- 
tive department is against it. I shall seek 
other means of meeting the challenge before 
us. So must you. 

I am telling you because it is men like you 
that must awaken to the seriousness of the 
situation, become witnesses for freedom in 
your own right, and you must be the Gov- 
ernment. I enlist you in the army of free- 
dom for the future. 

Thank you very much, 


Inside the Policy Racket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the New York Post, March 10, 1960: 

INsIpDE THE PoLicy RACKET 
(By Ted Poston With Alfred Hendricks, 
Irving Lieberman and Richard Montague) 

Have all the Negro bankers been driven 
out of Harlem's lush numbers racket 
through police connivance with white rack- 
eteers, as Representative ApAM CLAYTON 
POWELL, JR., has charged? 
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No. There are still some Negro policy 
banks in operation. Several of them have 
been listed in the Post’s series on the al- 
liance between corrupt police and the policy 
barons, 

But this does not completely discount 
PowEt.’s charges. The number of Negro- 
controlled policy banks have been reduced 
from about three dozen to less than 12, and 
some of the remaining ones are suspected of 
domination by the East Harlem mob which 
controls the citywide game. 

The fate of a handful of Negro bankers, 
of course, hardly accounted for the most 
startling revelation of the Post’s investiga- 
tion into the policy racket, 

The corruption which makes for collabora- 
tion between crooked policemen and policy 
bankers goes well beyond the borders of 
Harlem. The Post team found that it ex- 
tends throughout the city, and, in many 
ways, permeates the police department. 

The pattern of corruption is often es- 
tablished even before a rookie enters the 
Cepartment, and in some instances, it con- 
tinues years after a veteran leaves it. 

A Negro ex-cop recalled his experience at 
the Police Academy for the Post. ~ 

“There were quite a few of us Negroes in 
our class,” he said, “and most of us were 
puzzled over the number of our white class- 
mates who said they wanted to work in 
Harlem when they graduated. 

“At first I thought they were just trying 
to be nice, although I felt they were really 
being a little condescending, but when they 
startéd talking about the money that could 
be made in Harlem, we got the drift. 

“You ean believe me or not, but I first 
heard of The Pad [the multi million-dollar 
policy protection racket] in the Police Acad- 
emy, of all places. Then. I found out some- 
thing that shook me up more. I found that 
many of these guys_had actually been re- 
cruited for the force by friends and rela- 
tives who were already on the take in the 
department. 

“One fellow told me how he had planned 
to study law at first. But an uncle, who 
although a plainclothesman, had made more 
money than anyone in the family had ever 
dreamed of, ‘put him straight.’ 


UNCLE KNEW BEST 


“‘My uncle told me,’ this boy said: ‘You 
go on to the academy and get on the force 
and I'll see you make enough money not 
only to put yourself through law school in 
style, but to pay the rent on a downtown 
law office while you get your business 
started.’ 

“And, you know, I think he did just that.” 

Some Negro policemen, past and present, 
complained to Post reporters that they were 
discriminated against in the parceling out 
of policy graft. “The white boys try to keep 
it all for themselves,” they said, observing, 
seriously, that Negroes on the force often 
were denied equality of opportunity even in 
the matter of making a fast buck. 

Yet the Horatio Alger of the hustlers in 
the policy grab turned out to be a young 
Negro cop who never rose above the rank 
of plainclothesman but retired in 8 or 9 
years with more money than many success- 
ful honest men accumulated in a lifetime. 

This man went almost directly from the 
Police Academy to the staff of a high rank- 
ing official and the graft came fast. 

A recently retired Negro numbers banker 
with whom the plainclothesman was friendly 
recalled the other day the cop’s decision to 
leave the department. 

“He had been called down to District At- 
torney Hogan’s office and sweated about the 
pad,” the banker said, “and they really 
shook him up down there. 

“He made up his mind then and there 
that he was getting out, but his boss urged 
him not to. The boss asked him to stay on 
just 1 more year. ‘By then, I'll be ready to 
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pack it in, too,’ the boss said. But my man 
said he’d had it, so he quit anyway.” 

The ex-ploinclothesman is now a very 
successful businessman and coowner of a 
plush supper club. 

Of course, when a plainclothesman leaves 


the department after serving the expected — 


number of years, he doesn’t necessarily have 
to leave the pad completely. If he was a 
“stand-up guy” when he was on the force, 
he can work as a “bagman” for the various 
squads preying on the policy game, earning 
as much as $25 per spot just for picking up 
the monthly. graft for his associates on the 
pad. 

Ex-Sgt. Joseph Luberda, for one, made a 
lucrative career as a “bag man” until he 
got drunk one night and was picked up by 
State police with over $19,000 in cash and 
@ list of the Harlem spots on the pad for 
which he had been collecting. 

Luberda’s arrest sent more jitters through 
the department than anything since the 
expose years ago of the Harry Gross book- 
making empire in Brooklyn, but Luberda 
went to prison rather than name the police 
officials for whom he was serving as “bag 
man.” 

Before the East Harlem mobs took over 
major control of the Harlem game, Negroes, 
including some bankers, served as “bag men” 
for the grafting squads. 

A well-known Negro nightclub owner was 
once the “bag man” for most of the com- 
munity. 

“When the money got so big and the take 
so fabulous,” one ex-banker said, “the boys 
decided that they were better off with one 
of their own handling the . And the 
East Harlem guys went along with the idea 
all the way. They didn’t want any Negroes 
to know too much about their operations 
anyway.” 

As for the recruits on the force, a rookie 
who doesn’t happen to learn about the pad 
while studying in the Police Academy can’t 
remain ignorant of it more than a few days 
after he gets his. first assignment, the Post 
found. 

One authoritive source put it this way: 

“One of the first things the kid will find 
out is that he can’t even make a legal arrest 
without it costing him money. If he doesn’t 
slip a few bucks to the right person in the 
station house, he’ll find himself swamped 
under with paper work. If he doesn’t ‘see’ 
the man in charge of roll call, he may find 
himself exiled to a deserted beat. If he 
doesn’t ‘see’ the right man in court, he'll 
find his case put on the bottom of the 
calendar and have to spend all day warm- 
ing a bench in court. 

“This whole system of cops grafting on 
cops is a direct outgrowth of the pad. The 
guys inside the station house know that the 
boys outside are pulling it down and they 
feel entitled to get.a taste of the take them- 
selves.” 

THE TAKING WAYS 


Now to get back to Harlem and the sunset 
of the Negro policy bankers. 

It is true, the Post found, that the pad 
has priced many Negro bankers out of the 
Harlem policy business, and that the police 
have helped to consolidate the racket in the 
more lucrative hands of whites. But there 
were other factors, too, as one veteran policy 
man explained. 

“One of the ways the white mobsters took 
the business over,” he said, “was by getting 
the Negro bankers into ‘peonage’ through 
loans. Once a Negro banker got in hock to 
a white mobster, he had to stay in line. 

“If he tried to stop working for the white 
bank and took his action eisewhere, the 
white man would contact all the other white 
banks, and order the would-be rebel frozen 
out. 
this happened, And some Negroes who tried 
to switch were dealt with more directly. 
They just had the hell beat out of them, 


No one would touch his business when - 


bargain basement stuff. Then one big ‘hit’. 
and ‘bang.’” 

A veteran policy player, @ woman, touched 
on that last point. 
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around and introduces as ‘my wife’ or ‘my 
old lady.’ I don’t think that’s doing him 
much good though. Some of the brothers 
don’t like it.” 


odds, or paying off bets, or splitting down 
the line with anybody.” 





Citizen Responsibility and the Pennsyl- 
vania State Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. LAFORE, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 
Mr. LAFORE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
9, 1960, it was my privilege, along with 


some of my colleagues in the Congress 
from the great State of Pennsylvania, 
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to join with members of the committee 
on Federal taxation and expenditures of 


the Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce at a meeting held in Wash- 


that time I expressed appreciation for 
the opportunity of meeting with such 
outstanding business leaders from my 
State. It has been my experience that 
these fine Americans epitomize the finest 
attributes of responsible citizenship and 
of devoted patriotism. 

During the events of the evening Mr. 
B. Frank Spicer submitted to the group 
the report of the committee on Federal 
taxation and Government expenditures 
of the Pennsylvania State chamber. 
This report evidenced a keen under- 
standing of the important national is- 


sues confronting our country and its- 


citizens today. So that the text of that 
report may be publicly available, I will 
include at this point in the Recorp, as a 
part of my remarks, Mr. Spicer’s very 
well considered presentation: 

I have been asked to present the report 
of the Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce Committee on Federal Taxation and 
Government Expenditures program with re- 
spect to Federal tax and Federal spending, 
and it is both a privilege and a pleasure to 
address the Pennsylvania Members of Con- 
gress and my fellow members on the Fed- 
eral taxation committee of the State cham- 
ber. There may be some gaps to bridge 
between the tax field and the political field, 
but with honest efforts and understanding 
on both sides, we feel that much can be ac- 
complished in closing these gaps. 

It is rare, indeed, in these times, to find a 
newspaper, Magazine, or other form of pub- 
lication that does not make some reference 
to proposals for Federal tax reduction and 
reform. An editorial in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post of February 27, 1960, presents a 
provocative argument for a more liberal and 
realistic depreciation policy for Federal in- 
come taxation under the title “Tax Rules 
Hamper American Industry in Replacing Its 
Wornout Machines.” Some reasons why Fed- 
eral taxes and the budget are so high are 
set forth in a revealing article in the Read- 
er’s Digest of March 1960 by Mr. Morris H. 
Stans, Director, Bureau of the Budget, on 
the subject “Shocking Facts About Our 
Federal Budget.” The newspapers of Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, and all of our cities are 
publishing stories about the Federal spend- 
ing, tax, and debt outlook, the tighter en- 
forcement of our high income taxes, and the 
deliberations in Congress over the Presi- 
dent’s appropriation requests, and other 
questions involving the taxpayer’s purse. 
All of these straws in the wind are indica- 
tive of the concern of the Nation over its 
tax burdens and the possibilities of tax re- 
duction and reform. 

This is the season of Federal budgetmak- 
ing, and the lines of battle over spending 
and taxation measures are being drawn. The 
possibility of at least a moderate surplus in 
1961 has excited the hopes of those praying 
for tax reduction, as well as those looking 
for additional millions to spend upon their 
pet projects. Confusion is compounded by 
the fever over the national elections next 
November. In these days of uncertainty, 
when taxes and more taxes are trying men’s 
souls, it is time to take inventory of the 
costs, as well as the assumed advantages, 
of our widespread Government establish- 
ment and its multitudinous activities. 

Those whose lives are dedicated to careers 
in public service and who are under constant 
pressure to obtain increased funds for every 
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imaginable project and service and at the 
same time to secure tax reductions for their 
constituents must find it difficult at times to 
walk the tightrope of popularity. Perhaps the 
great British statesman, Edmund Burke, had 
this dilemma in mind in a speech to Parlia- 
‘ment in the year 1774 concerning the hotly 
debated issue of taxing the American colon- 
ies when he said, “To tax and to please, no 
more than to love and be wise, is not given 
to men.” 
OUR HIGH RATE OF TAXATION 


We are all aware that the vast expansion 
of Government activity in nondefense areas 
and the ,continuing tensions in the world 
have caused our taxes to be maintained at 
deplorably high rates, particularly when we 
add our State and local tax burdens to that 
of the Federal Government. How many 
would have dreamed, when the 16th amend- 
ment became effective in 1913, that by the 
year 1960 the personal income tax rates 
would be graduated from 20 to 91 percent; 
that corporate income in excess of $25,000 
would be taxed at 52 percent; that the estate 
tax would be graduated up to 77 percent; 
gasoline would be taxed at the rate of 4 cents 
a gallon; cigarettes, 8 cents a package; and 
liquor, $10.50 a gallon; not to mention the 
additional State and local taxes? 

A built-in gimmick in the income tax au- 
tomatically imposes higher rates as the in- 
come of an individual increases. The first 
$4,000 of taxable income is taxed at the rate 
of 20 percent, which rate in 1913 would have 
been regarded as confiscatory. As a man’s 
income rises, his tax rates also mount. In 
due time, if the man is fortunate to earn 
sufficient income, he will be honored with a 
tax rate of 50 percent or greater. 

As we all recognize, much of the increase 
in our incomes is fictitious. The Consumer 
Price Index for November 1959 was 125.6 
percent of the 1947-49 average. The Con- 
sumer Price Index for 1939 was 59.4 percent 
of the 1947-49 average. The consumer dol- 
lar on this basis bought, in 1959, less than 
half of what it bought in 1939, and we do 
not enhance this picture when we consider 
that the income tax rates are now much 
higher than they were in 1939, when they 
ranged from 4 to 75 percent. Those with in- 
comes lagging behind the rising costs of 
living are especially hard hit, and, as previ- 
ously noted, because of the scheme of rate 
graduation, an increase in income in depre- 
ciated dollars automatically brings higher 
tax rates. 

To some extent, one may become adjusted 
to the pains of increased taxation as the 
corns on his feet become adjusted, through 
much misery, to tight shoes or the shoes be- 
come stretched with age, but old taxes, con- 
trary to an ancient adage, are neither pain- 
less nor perfect—they still deprive the tax- 
payers of money which they could otherwise 
use. 

To some extent, also, the burdens of taxa- 
tion may be relieved by beneficial Govern- 
ment expenditures and by the illusions of 
prosperity resulting from inflation, to which 
increased Government spending has signifi- 
cantly contributed. But high spending and 
high taxes add to the inflationary pressures, 
both by raising costs and by forcing more 
money. into the markets. Inflation breeds 
on inflation, with everybody seeking more 
dollars to offset the decline in purchasing 
power of the dollars he presently possesses. 
It may take longer for creeping imfiation to 
bring the inevitable financial and economic 
collapse than runaway inflation, but its po- 
tency may be just as deadly. 

The pressures of heavy taxation intensify 
the resentment of the citizens against it. 
Excises and sales taxes are-denounced as 
regressive imposts, and our onerous income 
taxes are scored as confiscatory. There are 
many who feel that the income tax has 
passed the point of diminishing returns as 
a revenue. 
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The apparent widespread evasion of the 
income tax, which has recently been given 
much publicity in the press, is a symptom 
of its partial breakdown as a revenue and 
the demoralization of the taxpayer. One 
is reminded here of the famous indictment 
of the income tax many years ago by Glad- 
stone, who warned that the tax had made 
the British a nation of liars. 

The problem of the many legal loopholes 
in the income tax is further evidence of 
its inequities and its inadequacy as a reve- 
nue measure when its rates are pushed be- 
yond what the traffic will bear. It is the 
history of the income tax in this country, 
as well as in other countries, that as the 
rates increase to unreasonable heights, the 
base of the tax is eaten away both legally 
and illegally. Of all taxes, the income tax 
requires popular acceptance and effective 
cooperation to enable a proper enforcement, 
but, in a democracy, a tax deemed to be 
excessive cannot possibly win public ap- 
proval. 

As tax men who live and breathe taxes 
every day and see their effects on business 
management and the economy, it is our 
deep conviction that the Federal taxes on 
personal and corporation incomes are too 
high to be long endured if we are to main- 
tain a healthy, growing, and reasonably sta- 
ble modern enterprise economy. When taxes 
take over half of the upper brackets of per- 
sonal income and of corporation income, it 
is only natural that they play a leading role 
in business and financial decisions and in 
the lives of consumers. Such taxes drasti- 
cally curtail private funds for both con- 
sumption and investment, and tend to 
dampen initiative; risk taking, and economic 
motivation. 

SOME TAX PROPOSALS 


Our close contacts with taxation as a 
factor in business and economic activity 
have resulted in the formation of some firm 
convictions about our taxes and the need 
for tax reduction and reform. In facing the 
tax and budget battle of 1960 over the fate- 
ful decisions for 1961 and subsequent years, 
we can only reach the conclusion that we 
should join with the other business groups 
seeking tax revision along the lines of the 
Herlong-Baker bill. 

Members of the business community have 
often disagreed over the major features of 
Federal taxation. Out of our studies and 
those of other business organizations has 
emerged the prevailing conclusion that busi- 
ness can advantageously unite in pressing for 
a definite pattern of tax reduction and re- 
form. The Herlong-Baker bill, as you know, 
provides for an annual series of substantial 


revisions in the. personal and corporation’ 


income taxes and a sharp reduction in the 
rates of the estate and gift taxes. Over a 
period of several years, the personal income 
tax rates would be lowered to a scale of 15 to 
47 percent, and the corporation income tax 
rate of 52 percent would be cut to 47 percent. 
The bill would also provide an appropriate 
step toward the much needed liberalization 
of depreciation allowances. 

In addition to these tax reforms, the Penn- 
sylvania State Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee on Federal taxation and Government 
expenditures, which is continuously study- 
ing the impact of Federal taxation on a com- 
munity, proposes the following: 


(1) Purther alleviation of the double tax- ° 


ation of dividends received by individuals. 

(2) The elimination of tax penalties on 
intercorporate dividends and consolidated 
returns. 

(3) The taxation of cooperatives under the 
Corporation Income Tax Act with a deduction 
for dividends distributed in cash to the 
patrons. 

(4) Government enterprises ed in 
business and in competition with private 
enterprises should be taxed as a private 
business, 





ey 
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TAX REDUCTION AND THE BUDGET 


The Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce does not advocate irresponsible tax 
cuts which would unbalance the Federal 
budget. We are mindful that if economic 
conditions are favorable and the Federal ex- 
penditures are wisely strained, a sizable sur- 
plus will be available in 1961 for tax and debt 
reduction. Tax reductions along the lines 
outlined here would, in time, strongly en- 
courage economic growth and enhance the 
national income and taxable economic activ- 
ity. Over the long pull, more moderate tax- 
ation, in our opinion, will produce more 
revenue than the present oppressive tax 
rates. 

Substantial reductions in Federal spend- 
ing are both desirable and feasible, waste 
should be minimumized, and activities which 
the State and local governments can, and 
should, assume should be transferred to that 
area. 

Some guidelines growing out of the studies 
of the Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and other business organiza- 
tions and research by public and private 
experts suggest several avenues of greater 
economy in Federal spending, and would 
include the following: 

(1) Eliminate nonessential expenses for 
national security without weakening our na- 
tional defense. 

(2) Review unexpended appropriations to 
determine extent of necessity. 

(3) Stop backdoor Federal spending meas- 
ures which avoid review and approval by the 
Appropriations Committee. 

(4) Keep highway financing on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. 

(5) Reverse the growth of Federal grants- 
in-aid to the States. — 

(6) Liquidate Federal lending programs 
for area development and community con- 
struction facilities. 

(7) Place the responsibility for the financ- 
ing of education with State and local govern- 
ments. 

(8) Reexamine agricultural aid, with a 
view to its substantial reduction and 
eventual elimination, if possible. 

(9) Limit public works to those which are 
vitally needed but cannot be financed locally. 

(10) Stop the construction of Federal 
public housing. 

(11) Reject general health insurance or 
reinsurance proposals. 

(12) Take action necessary to eliminate 
the postal deficit. 

(13) Discontinue the operation of Federal 
business-type enterprises in competition 
with private enterprise. 

(14) Reduce Federal civilian personnel 
where it will not have an adverse effect upon 
the essential functions of government. 


BUSINESS MUST SPEAK OUT 


Our proposals for retrenchment in Federal 
spending are strong medicine for the serious 
disease of “budgetitis” which has afflicted our 
Nation. The small Federal, State, and local 
governments spending of a few decades ago 
may be swollen to a total of $156 billion in 
the fiscal year 1960, according to a recent 
survey by the tax foundation. State and 
local governments may add $58 billion of 
spending to the $98 billion of Federal money. 
Our Government expenditures are increasing 
faster than our population and faster than 
prices, and it is not national defense but our 
domestic expenditures which are swelling 
the tide of Government spending. Govern- 
ment influence is being extended everywhere 
in the economy and the community. Social- 
ization and centralization are growing apace, 
and with them have come higher taxes and 
creeping inflation. 

We have not rationally compared the sup- 
posed advantages of every Government 
spending program and every dollar poured 
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out with the costs. Perhaps in our form 
of government, it is not given to the great 
majority to understand the relationships be- 
tween Government activity and high taxes. 
We are reminded here of the comment of 
Thomas Jefferson when he submitted a re- 
port on banking to the Nation. He stated, 
after witnessing much popular misunder- 
standing of money and banking problems, 
“In matters of arithmetic, the bulk of man- 
kind are schoolboys through life.” 

We feel that it is the duty of taxmen and 
business executives to inform the public, 
members of legislative bodies, and those in 
public administration of the results of their 
studies of the impact of taxation on eco- 
nomic activity and our institutions. It is 
also our duty, when other groups are pre- 
senting their views, to suggest such courses 
of action as our experience and judgment 
may deem to be wise and fair. 

In closing a taxman may humbly say, 
“The difficulties encountered in tax and 
financial education are indeed great.” And 
perhaps the Pennsylvania State chamber may 
be permitted to point out to the Pennsyl- 
vania Members of that the formida- 
ble task of education will be even greater 
if legislation is not enacted which will per- 
mit business, labor, and other taxpayers to 
deduct lawful expenses for influencing leg- 
islation and determining liability for in- 
come taxes. If such deductions are not al- 
lowed, we shall be in the strange and unfair 
position of being taxed to provide funds for 
Government agencies to influence legislation 
which will, in turn, tax us on the funds we, 
as taxpayers, devote to setting forth our 
views on vital legislative proposals. In such 
a one-sided battle over taxes and the budget, 
the outcome is clearly prejudiced in favor 
of the spenders against the taxpayers. No 
better way could be found to encourage 
fiscal irresponsibility and the unwise use of 
our Nation’s material and human resources. 





Effective Soil and Water Conservation Is 
a National Must 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, much 
concern is being registered all over the 
country by farmers, townspeople, dis- 
trict soil conservation commissioners, 
watershed boards, and municipal of- 
ficials, relative to the comparatively 
small amount of funds in the budget for 
the Soil Conservation Service to expend 
in fiscal year 1961. 

I shall take for example the proposed 
watershed of which I am very familiar, 
other proposed watershed projects in my 
county, district, and State are in a sim- 
ilar situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure you know that 
I would be the last Member of Congress 
to ask for an appropriation that cannot 
be completely justified, and I am also 
sure that every good American wants 
our very necessary soil conservation and 
flood prevention program to continue on 
a@ sound, effective basis, which cannot 
possibly be done with the funds in the 
budget. There are hundreds of places 
where savings could and should be made 
and a small part of such savings used 
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to better conserve our priceless soil, and 
to avert disastrous floods. 

Just a few days before returning to 
Washington for the opening of this Con- 
gress, I attended a meeting of the town 
council at my home in Exira, Iowa. They 
RS er eee 
taining a supplemental water supply in 
@ multiple-purpose dam. A watershed 
project under Public Law 566 is being 
planned in the vicinity where a water 
supply could be developed in conjunc- 
tion with a dam planned for flood pre- 
vention purposes. Exira, like hundreds 
of other towns in the United States, has 
been short of water for a number of 
years and urgently needs an additional 
supply. 

Now I am informed that the Town 
Council of Exira has reached the point 
where it must take action very soon 
on a plan to finance the local cost of 
such a water supply dam. But they are. 
wondering what to do in view of the 
situation pertaining to Federal funds 
available to carry out the Public Law 
566. program. If they issue bonds or 
make an appropriation and then find 
that Federal funds are not available, 
where does that leave them? 

Similar situations exist. elsewhere. In 
many States funds have been made 
available to highway departments and 
other agencies of the State to carry out 
small watershed projects. These funds, 
if not spent within the period for which 
appropriated, due to failure of the Fed- 
eral Government to carry out its end of 
the bargain, will be lost. 

Right now, for example, in the Mill 
Picayune watershed in my district in 
Iowa, the local 


valued at $292,000 including $198,000 


_for putting roads across dams in lieu of 


building bridges. The road costs are to 

be provided by the county board of su- 

pervisors of three counties and the Iowa 

Highway Commission. If the Federal 

Government does not come through with 

Sun fe Ne Se ees eee ee 
lost. 

I believe that local communities spend- 
ing their own time, effort, and money 
in an agreed-upon cooperative undertak- 
ing with the Federal-Government have 
a right to know where they stand; that 
they have a right to expect their Gov- 
ernment to treat them fairly. 

One of the Nation’s major needs is 
sound, continuing resource development 
programs. The strength of our country 
is no greater than the natural resources 
we possess, Our resources are not un- 
limited, yet we continue to make increas- 
ing demands upon them, year by year. 

A basic resource is water. And we 


have a water problem. It is nationwide 


in scope. One of our greatest challenges 
is how to avoid water scarcities on the 
one hand and floods on the other. We 
must take all necessary. steps to assure 
our Nation of water in appropriate quan- 
tity, of adequate quality, in the right 
places and at the right time. 

Our water needs are increasing at a 
tremendous rate as our population grows 
and industry expands. These needs 
must be met from a water supply that re- 
mains constant. The answer lies in 
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water resource developments that will 
prevent water losses in floods that do 
untold damage, and in providing for stor- 
age and better use and distribution of the 
available supply for our basic domestic, 
industrial, and agricultural needs. 

The Federal Government has long rec- 
ognized its responsibilities in the water 
field, a responsibility that is shared by the 
States, by local communities and by the 
operators of the Nation’s farms and 
ranches. 

Our major water resource activities 
are those embodied in the programs of 
the U.S. Corps of Engineers, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and the Department of 
Agriculture. These programs are sound. 
They deserve full support on a continuing 
basis 


The President’s 1961 budget calls for 
an increased appropriation of $118 mil- 
lion in the combined budgets of the Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. This would raise their 
combined total to more than $1.1 billion. 

In startling contrast is the budget pro- 
posal to increase the small watershed 
program which provides for the Public 
Law 566 projects by only $5 million. 
Actually, the budget leaves this program 
with about $4.5 million less funds be- 
cause of using up the carryover funds 
from prior years. It is my understand- 
ing that a construction slowdown is al- 
ready threatened. 

We cannot afford to minimize the small 
watershed program by this kind of in- 
equitable treatment. It is fully as im- 
portant to the national welfare as the 
programs of the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation. Indeed, 
watershed protection and flood preven- 
tion work in our small watersheds— 
where about half of our annual flood 
damage occurs—is essential in most in- 
stances to protect our investments in 
flood control and water storage projects 
in our major river basins. 

There is another compelling reason 
why full Federal financial support should 
be given to the small watershed pro- 
gram. This is a partnership program—a 
cooperative undertaking between the lo- 
cal people, the State, and the Federal 
Government. The Federal Government 
has an obligation to keep its end of the 
bargain it makes with the local sponsors 
of small watershed projects. csc 

The Federal Government does not keep 
its bargain when it fails to keep pace 
with the commitments that local people 
and the States are making in many parts 
of the country when it causes postpone- 
ment of construction after the local peo- 
ple have carried out their end of the 
bargain and are ready to proceed. 

I understand that the proposed budget 
for the small watershed program means 
that construction starts cannot be made 
on a sizable number of local projects 
that will be ready to go in fiscal year 
1961; that even funds for technical serv- 
ices will not be available-for a large num- 
ber of local projects that will be fully 
planned and ready to be authorized for 


available will cause a stretch-out of con- 
struction time on the average small proj- 
ect from the scheduled 5 years to 10 years 
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or longer. The 30-percent reduction in 
watershed planning proposed in the 
budget will mean a cut from 42 to 30 
watershed planning parties, and prepara- 
tion of about 70 work plans instead of 
100. 

Not only is the proposed budget in- 
crease for the small watershed program 
completely unrealistic, but the budget 
also proposes to cut back the program on 
the 11 authorized flood prevention 
watersheds from $18 million to $15 mil- 
lion. This program includes the Little 
Sioux watershed in western Iowa where 
work started in 1947 is proving to be of 
outstanding benefit to people in my dis- 
trict and the district of my esteemed 
colleague, Congressman Horven. Even 
at the $18 million level of appropriations, 
it will take an estimated 21 years to com- 
plete the Little Sioux project. How, I 
ask you fellow members of the Appro- 
priations Committee, can we rationalize 
increasing the rate of construction on 
major river dams while cutting back the 
rate of construction in these long-au- 
thorized watershed projects? 

Failure to provide adequate Federal 
financial support is a real disservice to 
the State governments and to the com- 
munity organizations that have made 
tangible commitments in these water- 
shed projects. The local people are re- 
quired to operate and maintain the proj- 
ect when completed. In Public Law 566 
projeets, they are also required to do the 
construction or let contracts for the con- 
struction; to acquire water rights; and 
to obtain agreements from farmers and 
ranchers to plan and apply soil and 
water conservation measures on their 
lands. 

In projects involving multiple-purpose 
dams, such as for municipal water supply 
storage in combination with flood pre- 
vention, the local people must pay all 
the costs of the structure chargeable to 
municipal water storage. 

The local costs of small watershed 
projects often involve bond issues and 
assessments. They involve appropria- 
tions by State and the county govern- 
ments. 

These local people who have . kept 
their agreements with the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the point where they are 
completely ready to start construction 
certainly have a right to expect their 
Government to be ready to carry out, its 
commitments. 

But many of them are going to be 
sorely let down by their Government if 
the funds proposed for fiscal 1961 are 
not increased by the Congress. 

The State of Iowa and the people of 
my own district are deeply concerned 
about Federal financing of small water- 
shed projects. Iowa is one of the 13 
States that made available a total of 
about $1.1 million this year to accelerate 
watershed planning. Iowa appropri- 
ated $50,000 for this purpose; the Fed- 
eral Government provided $76,000 in 
Iowa for planning. 

The effect of the proposed budget for 
watershed protection and flood preven- 
tion will be to slow this worthwhile pro- 
gram to almost a standstill just when 
it has reached maturity, with local 


groups in hundreds of communities 
across the country ready to proceed. 

The Federal Government has an obli- 
gation to give adequate and continuing 
support to this program. It is sound. It 
is geared up for action. The costs are 
divided in accordance with the benefits. 
Let not the Federal Government be re- 
sponsible for crippling it, especially when 
it is proposed in this same budget to 
add many millions of dollars to speed up 
construction of Federal dams on major 
rivers to which not one cent of State or 
local contribution has been made. 





Some Case Stories of the Health Needs of 
Older People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I have had many letters from Califor- 
nians indicating great interest in provid- 
ing health care benefits to the aged in 
connection with the Social Security Act. 
Most recently I have had a number of 
letters from social workers in the Los 
Angeles and adjacent areas who know 
the problem of hospital and medical care 
needs of older people because they are 
employed to serve them in public and 
private agencies and in the social serv- 
ice departments of hospitals. 

I was interested to note that in my dis- 
trict and the several other districts that 
constitute Greater Los Angeles, we have 
something like 40 percent of the 1,250,000 
residents of California who are 65 years 
of age and over. I am glad these older 
people have chosen my part of the coun- 
try as a place to retire to, but I am dis- 
tressed that such a high proportion of 
them—estimated at about two-thirds— 
have no hospital or medical insurance; 
yet 10 to 20 percent of these older people 
require 60 days or more convalescent or 
nursing care per year—10 times the 
amount needed by younger adults. 

The testimony of a couple of my cor- 
respondents was with respect to the dif- 
ficulties and inadequacies of public med- 
ical care. Said one correspondent: 

I am a social worker in the county wel- 
fare department and my attention is drawn 





daily to the health problems presented by | 


older people and their delays in securing 
care because of the lack of availability of 
medical care and the stringent eligibility 
requirements for free medical care. To re- 
ceive care at the county hospital it is nec- 
essary to sign a reimbursement agreement 
to repay the hospital and it means a lien on 
real property. If nursing home is required, 
personal property of a person or a couple 
must be reduced to $300. This has kept 
many from seeking medical care until they 
were critically ill, jong periods of illness have 
resulted, and it has been more costly to the 
taxpayer. 

Another social worker indicates as 
follows: 


I have been employed in the public wel- 
fare department of a large county, on the 
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faculty of one of the schools of social work, 
and with the department of mental hygiene. 
In each agency I have seen numbers of older 
persons, both old age assistance recipients 
and those with limited financial. resources, 
faced with the necessity of limiting essential 
medical care because of heavy demands on 
an inadequate budget for food, clothing and 
shelter. 


All too often we hear of instances in 
which children appear to avoid what are 
their responsibility and appropriate ob- 
ligations for the care of their parents. 
I was interested, therefore, in an illus- 
tration that demonstrates a counterex- 
perience. 


This involved an elderly widow who 
has been a resident of California for 
many years but moved to another county 
in order to be near her only son. She 
was supported solely by OASDI benefits 
and a small supplement from her son. 
Eight months ago she suffered a severe 
heart attack and because she did not 
have any insurance, her extensive and 
expensive care in the hospital had to 
be paid for by her son who was already 
carrying heavy family responsibilities. 
Nursing home care was indicated but 
the high cost of such care, about $200 
a month,.was not possible and so Mrs. 
K. moved in with her son. Because she 
required constant care—since she was 
bedridden most of the time—heavy 
financial and emotional stress has been 
placed upon the entire family. Undoubt- 
edly, further hospitalization will be re- 
quired which may mean turning to pub- 
lic assistance since the son’s resources 
are stretched to the limit. 


Still another illustration by one of 
my correspondents of the strain placed 
on family relationships by the sickness 
of an elderly parent is given in the fol- 
lowing case: : 

Mrs. G., 76 years old, was admitted to the 
hospital for cataract surgery from an out- 
lying area. Her husband, 76 years old, a 
stroke victim, remained at the couple’s home 
as he was not physically able to accompany 
his wife to the city. Family income 
amounted to approximately $100 (from so- 
cial security). Prior to hospital admission, 
with some supplementary financial help from 
their married son who lived in the same 
community, this elderly couple was man- 
aging on the above income. Problems arose 
in the medical-social planning for Mrs. G. 
because, after she had her surgery, it was 
going to be necessary for her to remain in 
the city near the hospital so she could return 
to the eye clinic weekly for 6 weeks. Be- 
cause she needed convalescent care, a nurs- 
ing home was necessary ($225 minimum 
monthly). The married son, who had three 
young children and a modest salary, con- 
tributed a small amount and the nursing 
home operator, after an emotional appeal, 
agreed to subsidize the balance of the cost 
of the patient’s care in. his institution. 
Aside from the family worry about trying 
to work out a solution so the patient could 
have adequate medical care, it is not difficult 
to speculate on what it means to an indi- 
vidual to have to go through such an expe- 
tience, especially when he has not been 
dependent on charity or relief previously in 
his or her life. Yet, in this case, the patient 
was quite healthy with the exception of 
needing cataract surgery, and barring un- 
foreseen circumstances, still has many years 
left. 


Important as are the humanitarian as- 
. pects of health care benefits for older 
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people, there is also an economic side 
which could benefit health services to all 
of us. Thus, as one of my correspondents 
put it: 

Ican see needed new equipment, less over- 
loading of medical personnel, thus encour- 
aging an increase of services to the patient 
and more adequate members of medical staff 
to care for them. 

Most of all I see the tremendous relief 
from increasing county taxes to homeowners, 
businesses, and corporations when these 
costs for medical care are spread throughout 
the Nation to the employees covered by the 
Social Security Act. Many of the patients 
now in overcrowded public facilities will 
wish to patronize private hospitals, den- 
tists, physicians, and private nursing homes 
who can afford to maintain higher stand- 
ards on the standard fees which will then be 
available. 

Many of the present nursing homes have 
minimal standards because they are forced 
to depend on the limited amount a State 
like ours, which is overcrowded with aged, 
can afford to pay. 


I recall that when we held hearings on 
the Forand bill last July, one of the 
witnesses for the National Association of 


‘ Social Workers was Dr. Charles I. 


Schottland, Social Security Commis- 
sioner from 1954 through 1958, and now 
Dean of the Florence Heller School for 
Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, 
Brandeis University. Mr. Schottland, a 
Los Angelan, and director of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Social Wel- 
fare before President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed him as Social Security Commis- 
sioner, knows this problem of medical 
care as both a State and Federal ad- 
ministrator. Out of this experience he 
testified emphatically for the need for 
health care benefits for the aged and the 
administrative practicability of inclu- 
sion of such benefits in old age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance. 

Finally, I am including in my remarks 
a copy of a telegram from the Los An- 
geles Chapter of the National Association 
of Social Workers which reads as fol- 
lows: 

One thousand one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers Los Angeles Chapter; National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, representing both 
public and prfvate social agencies, endorse 
Forand bill as initially introduced. This 
endorsement agrees with thinking of 28,000 
national membership of NASW. Please be 
assured of our concern and appreciation of 


any efforts you may exert in behalf of this 
bill. 





international Language 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude an editorial from the Pekin Times 
of March 2, 1960 as follows: 

Tue Eprror’s LETTER 
(By F. F. McNaughton) 

Maybe Americans can be scared into do- 
ing something about an international lan- 
guage—scared by Russia. 





Russia is molding its grade school pupils 
into weapons for attack against the United 
States of America. How? 
them to learn languages. 
that a Russian who speaks the third fellow’s 
language can make friends 
American who doesn’t understand a 
that is being said. 

The Russians are in a slow, apparently suc- 
cessful, campaign to take over all the world 
except Switzerland and the United States of 
America—then overwhelm us. 

I have no hope that Americans have enough 
get up and go to learn foreign languages. 
It seems too remote. But the jet age has 
come. 

Folk from India, Russia, Africa will be 
winging into America in hours. You and I 
will fly to Asia in 2 or 3 hours, 

We need to be able to talk. 

With this new urgency, may I repeat my 


Let me illustrate: 

The first word Ceil and I learn in any 
country is “where.” It is “wo” in German. 
That is just the kind of international word 
we need. It is an emphatic word, easily 
said, short to speak or write, and already 
widely known. 

For “is” they might use the English “is.” 
It also is short. Of course it would be.spelled 
“iz” like it sounds, Above all things they 
should avoid the spelling horrors of the En- 
glish language. Imagine spelling “iz” “is.” 

Next word needed iz “thanks.” I don’t 
know a short word for “thanks” but if the 
committee could not find one from sanskrit 
to esperanto, they could invent one. It is 
used and needed so often that they might 
just use “o” for thanks. 

In 10 years the whole world could say (in 
the new language) where, iz cafe, want, bed, 
bread, water, coffee, rice, fish, how much? 
hotel, sick, airport, tomorrow, and please and 
thanks, and 82 more words. 

We'd be visiting. And let me forecast that 
once we got it started, we would be adding 
50 instead of 10 new words each autumn. 
In fact, there are already dozens of words 
(like cafe, theater, chocolate, garage, tele- 
phone, and concert) that already are com- 
mon in many of the world’s languages. 

‘Twould be no trick at all to start a world 
language. 

Let’s do it. 





What Goals for Africa’s New Leaders? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, truly 
1960 promises to be an eventful year in 
Africa’s march toward independence. 
Already this year self-government has 
been achieved by the Cameroun, with 
similar prospects awaiting Togoland, 
Somalia, Nigeria, the Belgian Congo, 
and possibly the Mali Federation of 
Senegal and the French Sudan later in 
the year. By the end of 1960 it is ex- 
pected that virtually half of Africa’s 220 
million people will be living in countries 
which have gained their independence. 

Simultaneous with this political revo- 
lution, Africa is undergoing equally pro- 
found economic, technological, and social 
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changes which are transforming the face 
of the so-called Dark Continent. Devel- 
opment programs are proceeding apace: 
systems are being mod- 
ernized, new harbors are being con- 
structed, and vast hydroelectric projects 
designed for aluminum production or 
other industrial use are either under 
construction or in the advanced plan- 
ning stage. 
As Africa emerges into independence 
and her leaders increasingly assume the 
ilities that go with freedom, 
the need for intelligent understanding 
becomes ever greater. In its “Great De- 
cisions” for 1960 series, the Christian 
Science Monitor has published a most 
penetrating and informative article on 
Africa, entitled “What Goals for Africa’s 
New Leaders?” This excellent article 
by John Hughes in the March 9 issue of 
the Monitor is certain to be of wide 
interest. 
Under leave, I include the article in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
{From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Mar. 9, 1960] 
Great DEcISIONS For 1960—Wuat GOALS FoR 
Arrica’s New Leaprers? 
(By John Huges) 
1. DYNAMIC MARCH TO INDEPENDENCE 


Care Town.—In Ghana they call it “free- 
dom.” In the Belgian Congo it’s “indepen- 
dence.” . And in East Africa “uhuru.” But 
it all adds up to the same boisterous, con- 
fident African march to independence which 
is today the most dynamic and significant 
movement in this continent. The national- 
ism which liberated Asia from colonialism 
in the years following. World War II has 
leaped the oceans and now is crackling 
through Africa. 

Some observers say it should more properly 
be termed “Africanism.” bBritain’s. Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan, on an African 
tour earlier this year, spoke of an “African 
national consciousness.” 

But whatever the terminology, the princi- 
pal goal of Africa’s new leaders is this asser- 
tion of the black African’s right to rule him- 
self. Theirs is an exciting declaration of the 
African’s new-found identity and individual- 
ity, and of his increasing influence. 

This goal of African independence is well 
on the way to being fulfilled. By the end of 
1960 more than half of Africa’s 225 million 
nonwhite peoples will be sovereign. 


Target dates loom 


Already this year the French Cameroons 
has become independent. Following will be 
French Togoland, Italian Somalia, the vast 
Belgian Congo, Britain’s West African 
colony of Nigeria with its 35 million people, 
probably the Mali Federation of Senegal and 
the French Sudan, as well as Madagascar and 
other French African states. 

These will join the list of countries already 
independent—the West African Negro na- 
tions of Liberia, Ghana, and Guinea, as well 
as Ethiopia, the Sudan, Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, 


and Morocco. Another independent state, 


although white-dominated, is the Union of 
South Africa. 

Many more Africans will be virtually gov- 
erning their own affairs without having for- 
mally achieved independence. Tanganyika, 
for example, will achieve self-government 
under African rule in the latter half of this 
year, although still a ward of Britain. But 
even in these lands the lines are drawn, the 
target dates for independence are just around 
the corner, and it is only a matter of not too 
much time before they, too, are completely 
free. 

Thus with the exception of a cluster of 
white-controlied territories at the southern 
end of Africa—the Union of South Africa, 
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Portuguese Angola, and Mozambique, and 
the Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land—the achievement of this African free- 
dom goal is a foregone conclusion. 

Even in these lands ft seems 
doubtful whether political responsibility and 
influence can be permanently withheld from 
nonwhites. 

Thus tomorrow's Africa will be one domi- 
nated by the black man. 


Colonial rule shrugged off 


All this has been brought about by a polit- 
ical reyolution as one country after another 
shrugs off colonial rule. There are two par- 
ticularly interesting points about this revo- 
lution. Firstly it has come about with dra- 
matic swiftness. The pressure of African 
nationalism has sent white plans tumbling 
and has compressed the colonial powers’ 
timetables beyond anything that could be 
imagined 5 years ago. 

The second point is that this great up- 
heaval has taken place very often in an 
atmosphere of remarkable amity between 
ruler and ruled which permits a friendly 
relationship after independence. Ghana and 
Nigeria, with their cordiality toward Britain, 
are cases in point. 

There have, of course, been tragic outbursts 
of violence, as in Kenya during the Mau 
Mau rebellion and in theBelgian Congo. 
Algeria, although a north African rather 
than black African territory, has an unhap- 
py history of conflict. It is only realistic 
to recognize the explosive character of some 
other situations. 

But nevertheless in vast tracts of Africa 
the transfer of power from white to African 
hands has gone relatively smoothly and 
peacefully. 

African identity sought 

After independence has come black Af- 
rica’s debut into international affairs. The 
goal of African leaders like Ghana's Prime 
Minister Kwame Nkrumah and Guinea’s 
President Touré is to establish an African 
personality. They are working for the rec- 
ognition of a distinctly African dignity, cul- 
ture, way of ‘life, and outlook on world 
affairs. 

Already the voice of black Africa is airing 
its views at the United Nations on issues 
from the H-bomb to Tibet. Less and less are 
Africans a mere appendage to the Afro-Asian 
bloc as in earlier days. 

Yet, of course, they see eye to eye with 
their fellow nonwhite Asians on such burn- 
ing topics as colonialism and racial discrimi- 
nation. Africans have shown themselves 
particularly sensitive to color prejudice, 
whether in Little Rock, Ark., or London’s Not- 
ting Hill district, or Blantyre, Nyasaland. 

Thus leaders like Prime Minister Nkrumah 
feel responsible for helping to free Africans 
elsewhere who, despite the rapid pace of 
change in the continent, still are for the 
moment under white rule, This is another 
goal in which there is sustained interest in 
such West African capitals as Accra, Conak- 
ry, and Monrovia. 

Finally a major goal of Africa’s new lead- 
ers is to guard jealously the new freedom 
which their nations have so recently won. 
Thus there is not a single one prepared will- 
ingly and voluntarily to surrender this in- 
dependence to foreign powers either Western 
or Communist. 

At the same time, although publicly pro- 
claiming a policy of nonalinement.in world 
affairs, some may, like Guinea, indulge in 
a@ flirtation with the Communists for the 
sake of economic aid and material benefits. 
The danger is that in their overconfident 
inexperience they may find themselves too 
deeply involved to break off the association 
when they wish. 

2. SIMULTANEOUS REVOLUTIONS 


Africa’s new leaders are caught up in sev- 
eral revolutions all at once. There is the 
political revolution, which is thrusting po- 
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litical power upon Africans so dramatically 
and swiftly. There is the social revolution 
which is disrupting not only the African’s 
own traditional tribal background, but also 
the color bars imposed by white men during 
the colonization of the continent. And then 
there is the economic revolution which has 
jerked Africans out of conditions often pri- 
meval and dumped them down in the fac- 
tories and machine shops and blast furnaces 
of the new Africa. 

Quite a common sight in the South Afri- 
can mining capital of Johannesburg are 
strings of unsophisticated Africans being 
hustled goggle-eyed through the concrete 
canyons between the skyscrapers to the big 
mine labor compounds. These are Africans 
who have been recruited thousands of miles 
away, from as far distant as Mozambique 
and Tanganyika, to serve contracts of sev- 
eral months and more as laborers in the 
Transvaal gold mines. 

They have been recruited in the bush, 
often straight from their village kralls, and 
theirs is literally an overnight transition to 
the 20th century. They are whisked in by 
aircraft, the first which most of them have 
seen, and plunged into a strange new world 
of streetcars and traffic lights and giant 
buildings with elevators. To some of these 
men, boots are a completely novelty, for 
they have never before worn them. 

Basically underdeveloped 


This is an extreme example of the journey - 
many Africans are making from their mud- 
and-dung huts into the atomic age. Indeed, 
Africans under white supervision in the Bel- 
gian Congo mined the uranium for the 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki atomic bombs. ‘ 

And there are Africans today ably flying 
airliners, captaining steamboats, conducting 
geological surveys, and performing many 
other complex jobs created by the economic 
revolution which is afoot in Africa. 

But all this may be a little deceptive, for, 
despite these substantial achievements, the 
African Continent is basically an underdevel- 
oped area. 

Africa does, it is true, produce the bulk of 
the world’s diamonds, more than half its 
gold, more than a fifth of its copper, and 
major slices of its chromite, manganese, and 
other minerals. 

But the bulk of all this comes from the 
Union of South Africa, most developed coun- 
try on the continent and perhaps the only 
one which can fairly be said to have an in- 
dustrial economy. South Africa accounts for 
43 percent of the mineral output of the whole 
continent. 

Africa's other lands exist on predominantly 
agricultural economies. For millions of Afri- 
cans this is agriculture at the subsistence 
level, grubbing merely enough from the sun- 
baked soil to meet the needs of their 
immediate families. 

Per capita income is unbelievably low, 
illiteracy is high, and life for the African 
peasant is burdened with poverty and 
hardship. 

Potential wealth 

Ironically, Africa possesses much potential 
wealth. It can grow most crops, is rich in 
raw materials and deposits of minerals, has 
some oil and, though there is not much coal, 
is fabulously wealthy in river water for 
hydroelectric power. 

A major goal, almost without exception, for 
Africa’s new leaders is to bridge this vast gap 
between poverty and prosperity, to harness 
their power, mobilize their resources, and 
industrialize their economies in the fastest 
possible time so that they can produce for 
their people tangible benefits of inde- 
pendence. 

“We prefer poverty in liberty to riches in 
slavery,” Guinea’s President Touré told 
France's President de Gaulle on the eve of ' 
Guinea’s independence. Yet Guinea, like 
every other independent African State, is 
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organizing desperately to ensure that poverty 
lasts as short a while as possible. 

The most exciting, moving force in Africa 

today is the desire of black Africa for free- 
dom and independence—the breaking of 
colonial ties. 
. From Nigeria, the Belgian Congo to Kenya 
and Tanganika the drum beat of “free- 
dom” is heard as Kwame Nkrumah in Ghana 
and Sekou Touré in Guinea move on the 
free Africa stage. 


Balkanization decried 


There is talk of a United Africa, a decrying 
of Balkanization. In the exciting atmos- 
phere of independence, black Africans per- 
ceive vistas of Africa’s potential contribu- 
tion to the United Nations and the peace 
of the world. 

Like Asian leaders, young Africans recog- 
nize the need to steer a course between the 
West (with its taint of colonialism) and the 
stranglehold of communism. 

As Kenya’s fiery Tom Mboya told a gather- 
ing of 4,000 Africans on his return from the 
London Conference on Kenya’s future, 
Africans have been knocking on the door 
of freedom for 3 years, and now the door is 
open. 

Ghana has its Volta hydroelectric scheme, 
Guinea its Konkouré, the Belgian Congo its 
Inga project—all the African lands have hy- 
droelectric plans for aluminum production 
or other projects designed to swing their 
economies from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial base. Ghana, for example, currently 
is dependent on cocoa as its principal ex- 
port. If the cocoa price drops, Ghana may 
be in serious trouble, hence its urgent need 
to diversify. 

The challenge for these young African 
leaders is lack of capital, an absence of tech- 
nological know-how, and an appalling short- 
age of technicians, scientists, and key admin- 
istrative personnel, 


Millions poured in 


Colonial countries have poured in millions 
of dollars of development capital, and the 
World Bank loaned nearly $540 million for 
African development projects between 1951 
and 1959. But this totaled only 13 percent 
of the loans made by the bank, and there is 
@ vast backlog in African development. 

At the same time, dollars and pounds and 
francs are not alone the solution. Ghana 
currently is embarked on an ambitious $957 
million 5-year development plan, but many 
economists would be surprised if the Ghana- 
jlans are physically able to expend that 
amount even if they can find it. There is, 
for example, a limit to the capacity of exist- 
ing transportation systems which must serve 
development projects. Similarly the short- 
age of technicians and administrators limits 
the expansion which many African lands can 
undertake in a given period. 

The United Nations Economic Commission 
for Africa reports that African governments 
must themselves in many cases become entre- 
preneurs to stimulate development, yet the 
most serious shortage confronting these gov- 
ernments is that of trained administrators 
and managers. 

These economic deficiencies already have 
attracted the attention of the Communists, 
who have been quick to offer emergent Afri- 
can states technical aid. Guinea and Ethio- 
pia have accepted development loans from 
the Soviet Union of $35 million and $100 
million respectively. 

Thus the search for the ideas, the men, and 
the money which will serve as the catalyst 
for economic development is one of the prin- 
cipal tasks confronting Africa's new leaders. 


3. AFRICAN SOLUTIONS FOR AFRICANS 


What sort of Africa will Africa’s new 
leaders build? What will Africa look like 
in 5 years or 10? Against the background 
of dramatic change in the past few years, 
it takes a bold prophet indeed to forecast. 
But we do know that great dams and engi- 
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neering projects and manmade lakes such 
as the 175-mile-long one at Kariba are 
changing the physical face of the continent. 

It is doubtful, too, whether the present 
boundaries between various African coun- 
tries will remain constant. Many of these 
were imposed arbitrarily and artificially by 
the colonial powers. Thus there are in- 
stances where a single tribe is strung across 
three or four international boundaries. Lu- 
dicrously, tribesmen may work in one coun- 
try, live in another, and have relatives in a 
third. 

Thus there are sometimes strong regional 
movements for tribal reunification which 
may modify existing borders. 

At the same time, these comparatively 
minor alterations are a very different propo- 
sition from the United States of Africa con- 
cept, a fusion of independent emerging 
states, of which some African leaders like 
Ghana’s Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah 
dream. 

There are indeed strong economic argu- 
ments for cooperation and closer association 
between African states but there are also 
some quite massive political obstacles to be 
overcome. 

Rickety union formed 

Ghana already has formed a loose union 
with Guinea as the nucleus of a type of 
West African federation. But the union is 
rickety and Guinea’s President Touré has 
different ideas from those of Dr. Nkrumah on 
its future. M. Touré is also a thoughtful 
observer of various realinements in French 
Africa and it is perhaps there that his main 
interests may yet lie. 

Meanwhile, Liberia's President Tubman, 
recognizing that the pan-African unity 
movement may yet become a significant 
force, has climbed on the unity band- 
wagon. But he seeks a cautious “associ- 
ation” of African states which would leave 
Liberian sovereignty and independence un- 
impaired, , 

In recent weeks, Dr. Nkrumah’s unity 
overtures have been snubbed by his two 
neighbors, Togoland and the Ivory Coast. 
In October the big colony of Nigeria 
becomes independent to chailenge Dr. 
Nkrumah’s claims to pan-African leadership. 
And before Nigeria begins to think about 
submerging its newly won identity in a 
wider grouping of African States, it must 
consolidate national unity among its own 
diverse tribes, regions, and peoples. 

This same problem of preserving national 
unity among clans and groups quite hostile 
to one another is one which looms for many 
another African country, as evidenced in re- 
cent intertribal warfare in the Belgian 
Congo. For although millions of Africa’s 
black peoples are termed “Africans,” it must 
never be forgotten that there are among 
them differences as great as between French- 
men and Yugoslavs, Indians and Japanese. 


Democracy’s future 


Thus although pan-African unity is a ma- 
jor goal of some of Africa’s new leaders, 
there are major obstacles to its implementa- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, what. of the future of democ- 
racy in Africa? Many African leaders have 
been schooled in American and British uni- 
versities and are well-steeped in the atmos- 
phere of democracy. Yet, though many of 
them say it is their goal, there is a distinct 
trend toward strong, one-party rule, toward 
the erosion of parliamentary opposition, and 
in some instances, toward government by 
decree. 

Some observers are aghast at this trend. 
Others inquire whether it really is reasonable 
to expect African countries to achieve over- 
night the type of democracy which has taken 
centuries to mature in other lands. 

Africans themselves frequently are amused 
at the debate, for they hold that colonial 
government rarely was democratic and that 
political opponents of the colonial govern- 
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ments were jailed, banished, harried, and de- 


ported. 
Yardstick questioned 


Further, they say that democracy is far 
from being practiced in the white-controlled 
Union of South Africa and the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. And, when emer- 
gent African nations are compared with 
countries outside Africa, Africans say the 
comparison is always with the most advanced 
democracies like Britain and the United 
States, never with some states with less 
creditable ‘ 

Africans question whether “Western Chris- 
tian civilization” really is a suitable yard- 
stick for measuring the ability of an essen- 
tially non-Western person like a black Afri- 
can to run his own affairs in his own land. 
Although the application of many Western 
techniques to African may have 
beneficial results, one does indeed wonder 
whether it is realistic to assess African 
achievements by Western standards. 

Thoughtful, and often anxious, white 
men in Africa sometimes ask whether the 





One wonders, however, whether that query 
really is pertinent any more. For this Afri- 
can landslide is no more than the reality 
of the situation in Africa today, whatever it 
may bring, and debate as to its desirability 
seems redundant. ; 

Africa’s new leaders certainly need white 
men, if only for the benefit of their techni- 
cal knowledge and administrative experience. 
Nations like Ghana, where more white men _ 
now are living than in preindependence days, 
are seeking white specialists from overseas 
in large numbers, and they face no disability 

imination under Dr. Nkrumah’s 
African administration. 
Equality, not privilege 

But the proviso is that the white man 
must seek only equality, and no special 
privilege or political dominance, on account 
of his skin, 

Thus the problems of these lands are 
problems essentially African, and the goal 
of their leaders is to solve them in a.dis- 
tinctly African way. This may mean the 
establishment of an African-style democracy 
different from that of the West. It may 
mean the steamrollering of tribal, chiefly 


- rule by the eager young nationalist rulers. 


elsewhere—and African leaders conceivably | 
may be from time to time as imperious and 
hypersensitive and immoderate as other 
leaders before them in history. 

Then, too, they may be less preoccupied 
with the conflict between Western and 
Communist worlds than Westerners and 
Communists themselves. For Africans are 
engaged in a struggle with neither of these 
forces. They have their own battle against 
poverty, underdevelopment, and ignorance 
among their peoples. 

Although outside assistance may be grate- 
fully received, the achievement of these 
goals is essentially the privilege of black 
Africans themselves. 





Has Benson Worn Himself Out? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
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have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Has Ben- 
son Worn Himself Out?” which ap- 
peared in the Bismarck (N. Dak.) 
Tribune under date of March 5, 1960. 

The Bismarck Tribune’s very able edi- 
tor, John Hijelle, has made some obser- 
vations which I am sure will be of in- 
terest to Members of Congress and all 
others who are concerned about agri- 
culture. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Has Bensowte Worn Himsetr Ovr? 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson has de- 
mounced as “political demagogs” those 
who are opposing his policies, thereby stick- 
ing to the defensive line which has helped 
stall on dead center all attempts to grapple 
with the American farm problem. 

It is true that undoubtedly some of those 
who don’t agree with the Secretary probably 
deserve the classification of demagog, and 
that many others disagree with and attack 
him for purely political reasons. 

The Secretary makes a mistake, however, 
if he feels that all who refuse to buy his 
views do so for only demagogic or political 
reasons. 

Much of what Secretary Benson has to 
say is true. The present farm program, 
given birth back in the depression days 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, has not 
brought us closer to solution. It has stolen 
wheat acres from North Dakota and given 
them to Eastern and Southern States which 
need them less. Costly surpluses are build- 
ing up. The controls the program imposes 
are objectionable. 

But all that Mr. Benson has to propose, 
basically, is the scrapping of all Federal 
efforts to equalize agriculture’s position in 
the total economic picture and return to 
the laissez faire, or noninterference, policy 
which prevailed back in the early thirties. 
He says that if we were to do this every- 
thing would work itself out. ‘But would it? 
It didn’t then, and it probably couldn't now. 

Secretary Benson’s own Department has 
reported that 1959 farm net income dropped 
16 percent in 1959, from $13.1 billion in 1958 
to $11 billion last year. Production costs 
went up again while prices went down. An- 
other drop of almost $1 billion is forecast for 
1960. Average net income per farmer in 
North Dakota was down 36 percent last year, 
the Department said Priday. Part of that 
was due to the short crop, but a lot more was 
due to the general income-outgo squeeze. 
And where and when will it end? 

We have generally admired Secretary Ben- 
son’s strict adherence to his principles, and 
supported him in his resistance to greater 
governmental interference with and control 
of the farming segment of U.S. economy, 
feeling that the ultimate answer lies in a 
freer functioning of the supply-and-demand, 
free market system. At the same time, it 
has been obvious that, inasmuch as every 
other part of the economy has its built-in 
governmental-protective devices, it would be 
disastrous to chop down only those intended 
to keep agriculture from falling into an even 
more inferior position. 

Unfortunately, most of Mr. Benson’s time 
is spent on the defensive. He may be right, 
but he has become a symbol of most that is 
considered objectionable. His talk in Yank- 
ton the other night had overtones of desper- 
ation. He is such an ardent crusader for 
what he believes that after 7 years of de- 
fending he seems incapable of understand- 
ing that there may be merit in other points 
of view. But while he defends, gaining few 
if any new defenders among farmers, farm 
income still slips. 


The new administration which will come 
in next January may find that another name 
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and another face, even with the same gen- 
eral program, will gain ground where Benson 
would still be defending against losses. 





Methodist Laymen in Bessemer, Ala., Op- 
posed to Lowering of Racial Barriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
a very strongly worded memorial ad- 
dressed to the general conference of the 
Methodist Church, the Methodist laymen 
of the Bessemer, Ala., district have stated 
unanimously and unequivocally that they 
will not accept any action by the general 
conference which would lead te changes 
in the Methodist church jurisdictional 
system resulting in racial integration in 
churches. At a meeting last Tuesday 
night, March 8, 1960, the group, repre- 
senting 25 Methodist churches in the 
Bessemer district, went on record in a 
manner that cannot be misunderstood by 
anyone. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
inserting herewith in the Recorp a news- 
paper article by the religion editor, of 
the Birmingham News, Mr. Claude 
Keathley, dealing with the meeting of 
the Methodist laymen, which appeared 
in the News on Wednesday, March 9: 
Won’t ACCEPT JURISDICTION CHANGES— 

METHODIST LAYMEN IN BESSEMER OPPOSED 

TO LOWERING RACIAL BARRIERS 

(By Claude Keathley) 

The Methodist general conference was put 
on notice last night that Bessemer district 
laymen will not accept any action which will 
lead to changes in the Methodist jurisdic- 
tional system resulting in racial] integration 
in churches. 

Meeting at Fairfield First Methodist 
Church, the Bessemer district chapter of the 
Methodist Layman’s Union of Alabama, 
adopted a strong memorial to the general 
conference stating its views. 

The meeting, attended by about 450 lay- 
men and laywomen from 25 of the more 
than 50 churches in the Bessemer district, 
unanimously adopted the memorial to be 
sent to the general conference. The general 
conference will meet April 27-May 5, at 
Denver. 

“We submit this memorial to the general 
conference to be certain that this body un- 
mistakably understands our views concern- 
ing the report of the general conference 
commission to study the jurisdictional sys- 
tem,” the memorial said. 

The general conference of 1956 set up the 
study commission to study the jurisdictional 
system and to recommend action to elimi- 
nate the racial segregation of Negro Meth- 
odists. Negro Methodists, under the present 
structure, are in a jurisdiction of their own, 
known as the central jurisdiction. 

The study commission's report was re- 
leased early this year. It recommended no 
basic changes in the jurisdictional system 
but did make recommendations which would 
ultimately lead to a breakdown of the or- 
ganic system and force racial integration in 
Methodist Churches, it was pointed out. 

The memorial declared: “It is our desire 
to preserve the unity of the Methodist 
Church, but we cannot, within the bounds 
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of self respect, indefinitely continue to be 
subjected to the condemnations, overt and 
implied, contained in the official pronounce- 
ments, church-school literature, and other 
sources speaking in the name of the Meth- 
odist church.” 

“We reject the principle that the separa- 
tion of the white and Negro races is always 
and under all conditions contrary to the 
Christian religion and the spirit of Christ,” 
the memorial vowed. 

Recognizing the right of others to differ 
and to integrate churches according to their 
own desires the Bessemer lay group asked 
that the general conference give churches 
in the South the same right to not inte- 
grate if they so desired. 

Firmly vowing that “‘we cannot and will 
not submit to integration of the races on 
any level in local churches as recommended 
by the study commission,” the group asked 
the general conference to give “careful con- 
sideration” to the views of Methodists in 
the South. 

The memoricl also declared that “we can- 
not tolerate the use of world service benev- 
olences or any other funds contributed to the 
general church or any of its agencies to sup- 
port the recommendations of the study 
commission or to promote integration of 
the races in any manner.” 

The memorial also strongly urged the gen- 
eral conference to “be very certain that the 
Methodist Church, in making its decisions, 
does not become greatly influenced by or 
entangled in the affairs of national poli- 
tics.” 

The memorial was presented by Dr. H. N. 
Carmichael, chairman, of the Central Park 
Church. Judge Ellis Brown of the Ensley 
First Methodist, Mosteller Cost, of Shady- 
side Church, Claud Smithson, mayor of 
Fairfield First Methodist Church, Mrs. Wal- 
ter S. White of Ensley First Methodist 
Church, and Frank Parsons, District Lay- 
man’s Union president, prepared and signed 
the memorial. 

“It is with a genuine feeling of concern 
for our Methodist Church, and not in any 
excitable manner, that we present this me- 
morial for your consideration,” Dr. Car- 
michael said as he prepared to read the 
memorial. It was adopted unanimously. 
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Jose State College 
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HON. CHARLES S$. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
San Jose State College, in my congres- 
sional district, was honored by a visit 
from one of the soundest thinking mili- 
tary men of our time, Adm. Arleigh 
Burke, Chief of Naval Operations. 

In this day of controversy involving 
our military posture, the realistic words 
spoken by Admiral Burke at San Jose 
State College are of great significance. 

I commend Admiral Burke’s speech, 
which follows, to my colleagues: 

ADDRESS By ADM. ARLEIGH BurRKE, U.S. Navy, 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, BEFORE THE 
San Jose STaTe Co.uece, San Jose, CALmy., 
Marcu 4, 1960 
Addressing you this morning is a particular 

privilege—one I have looked forward to for 

quite some months. It is invigorating to 
visit this thriving southern bay region. Both 
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the climate and the exchange of ideas with 
young men and women are exhilarating. 

American students have always been alert 
to the affairs of our Nation, both domestic 
and international. In recent years, ever 
since the mantle of free world leadership so 
clearly fell on American shoulders, young 
citizens of our country, in San Jose and 
throughout the land, have shown a_ deep 
interest in international affairs and in the 
problems that accompany them. 

The fact that many of you will serve in 
the Armed Forces plays its part in creating 
this interest. But it is deeper rooted than 
that. Each college or university tries to 
stimulate students to think, to think deeply 
and well of the real values, of things past 
and present, of things academic and things 
worldly. 

Paramount among such thinking is the 
current and future well-being of the United 
States and the problems which so deeply 
affect our well-being. The dynamic and 
ever-changing problems of national defense 
are a vital and important part of these con- 
siderations. 

Today the adequacy of the composition of 
our military forces are public issues. Peo- 
ple are interested, and this is good. It is 
good because defense is a serious business 
and defense problems are complex. They 
don’t fall into neat, tidily packed bins, as 
much as some may want them to. There are 
no quick, easy solutions to these problems. 
They must be examined to be understood. 

Defense problems start with the threat 
we face, and it is not simple. This threat 
has many aspects, many mechanisms, each 
of them constantly working, probing, push- 
ing, each creating issues, presenting chal- 
lenges which must be met. 

The major threat facing the United States 
today is the grim dynamism of communism 
driving toward one goal—a Communist-con- 
trolled world. This is communism’s major 
and self-proclaimed aim. 

Working always with this goal in mind, 
communism’s big problem is how—how to 
achieve it. The Communists will do any- 
thing, absolutely anything—to achieve world 
communism, to gain world empire. They 
recognize only one restraint, excessive risk. 
They will not do anything which gravely 
risks the destiny or existence of communism. 

The Communists are bound by doctrine to 
choose means that keep this risk to a mini- 
mum, 

That is what the cold war is all about. It 
is simply communism’s day-to-day effort to 
achieve world domination by economic, po- 
litical, psychological means, any means short 
of armed conflict. It is an effort just as 
deadly, just as fatal to freedom on this 
earth as are their overt attempts at aggres- 
sion. 

To the Communists, the cold war has two 
advantages. First, it keeps their risks to a 
minimum. Secondly, most cold war actions 
evade the headlines; they sneak past free- 
men everywhere. Unnoticed actions sneak 
by, but they keep adding up until their 
aggregate, the sum of many actions, forms a 
Communist major victory. This is the most 
insidious aspect of the threat we face. 

The cold war is marked by constant Com- 
munist probings for weaknesses—moral 
weakness, physical weakness, any lack of 
strength. When they find such a weakness 
they exploit it in every way they can, in- 
cluding the use of arms. Such aggressions 
by the Communists mark the spillover from 
cold war to limited war. 

Limited war is more risky for the Commu- 
nists than is the cold war. For this reason 
communism’s masters will not lightly com- 
mit Soviet armed forces to such adventures. 
Instead they prefer to use puppets, stooges, 
whose loss would not endanger the cause of 
communism and whom they could abandon 
should the risks become too great. 
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But more than this, they = themselves 
flexible; they can back down. Faced with 
strength, with increased fone ‘they do back 
down; they step away. By flexibility, by con- 
stantly pushing but stepping back when the 
going gets too rough, they know they can 
make progress. They once gave up Latvia, 
Lithuanian, Estonia, even the Ukraine, but 
these countries are part of the Soviet Empire 
today. They have gained much of the world; 
they have gone a long way toward their goal. 

The Communisis have created their em- 
pire wholly by cold and limited war means. 
They have not had to undertake the grave 
risks, the very grave risks of general nuclear 
war. 

The Communists have a nuclear punch. 
It is formidable, but it is not overwhelming. 
Nevertheless, their capability for general nu- 
clear war is the most dramatic and conse- 
quently the most discussed aspect of the 
threat we face. As important as this is, it 
is but one part of the whole threat. The 
whole threat is more than just military. It 
involves every human endeavor. The Com- 
munist military forces play a very important 
role in that threat. They are what give it 
substance; they are the vital part of every 
intimidating Communist declaration. 

These military forces can also be used to 
misdirect our attention to grab the spot- 
light while deadly things go on outside the 
glare of the world’s attention. We must be 
alert to this. We must keep a‘constant eye on 
other things as well as Communist military 
activity. 

One of the most important things we as 
@ nation and as individuals must do is to 
keep the overall threat in perspective, to 
view each part in relationship to the whole. 
Otherwise, we can become so fascinated by 
just one small part which may be fearsomely 
dramatic that we lose sight of the whole 
threat. 

Not only must. we view the threat com- 
pletely, we must view our own capabilities 
similarly. Our capabilities, particularly our 
military capabilities are based on our needs. 
Our needs are not the same _ as communism’s 
needs. The Communists hold nations cap- 
tive; we do not. The Communists seek to 
control the world; we do not. 

We rely upon the seas; the Communists 
do not. We want to see a world of order and 
justice, one in which freedom may thrive. 
The Communists want the opposite. 

Thus our desires are not their desires; our 
needs are not their needs; and our military 
requirements are not their military require- 
ments. This is why the United States need 
not match’ the Communists bomber for 
bomber, missile for missile, division for di- 
vision, or submarine for submarine. Our 
requirements differ throughout the whole 
spectrum of war. 

Our military requirements for general.nu- 
clear war can be stated simply. We need 
sufficient strength to deter the Communists 
from starting general nuclear war or, failing 
that, to defeat them if they do. 

The main thing in deterring any aggres- 
sor is for him to know that no matter what 
he does, no matter how hard he strikes first, 
he will be hit back, hit back so hard that 
his whole system will come falling down. 

Aggressors must know that if they start 
general nuclear war there would be abso- 
lutely nothing they could do to prevent 
their own destruction. It would be inevi- 
table. This makes starting such a war sui- 
cide; they dare not start it. This is what 
deterrence is all about. 

Our deterrence of general nuclear war has 
been successful, It is successful right now, 
and it will continue to be successful in the 
ballistic missile era. We are a powerful Na- 
tion and we will remain powerful as long as 
we work at it, work hard at it. 

The advent of the ballistic missile does not 
affect this. What it does affect is the rela- 
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tive vulnerability of nuclear delivery forces. 
This comes about because ballistic missiles 
can hit anything that stays in one. place, 
once its location is known. On the other 
hand, ballistic missiles cannot hit anything 
that keeps moving or whose location is 
unknown. 

When the location of anything is known, 
its address can be put into a ballistic mis- 
sile. The missile can be aimed and fired. 
Just like a bullet leaving the barrel of a gun, 
@ ballistic missile goes where it is aimed. 
Its aim cannot be changed in flight; it has 
to go where it was told to go. When the 
missile gets there, if the target is still at 
that place, it gets hit. If the target is not 
here, it does not get hit. 

Thus, true mobility and unknown loca- 
tion are basic to invulnerability in the mis- 
sile age. And in the missile age invulnera- 
bility is an indispensable part of a successful 
deterrent. It is indispensable because in- 
vulnerability provides the assurance that we 
can hit back at the enemy no matter what 
he does. And that is what keeps him 
deterred. 

How do we stand on vulnerability relative 
to the Soviet Union? Once again our needs 
differ. Everyone knows. we won't start gen- 
eral nuclear war, we are not 
Therefore our retaliatory forces must be in- 
vulnerable so we can strike back and bring 
the aggressor to his knees. 

The vulnerability of fixed launching sites 
will increase as the accuracy and power of 
ballistic missiles increase. But it will be 
a long, long time. before any single attack 
will be able to wipe out all our fixed launch- 
ing sites. 

Launching many missiles from many sites 
to land simultaneously and accurately on 
many, widely. dispersed is extremely 
complex, very difficult. Such a task is mon- 
umental and. for the near future, highly 
doubtful. 

It is almost impossible while liquid fuel 
ballistic missiles are the nt type. 
There are a lot of steps in getting liquid 
fuel missiles ready to fire—they take time, 
some of them are sensitive. They must be 
done with care, 

We have fired a lot of test missiles, under 
test conditions and on test schedules, but 
the number launched exactly at the time 
planned is small, very small. This is just 
handling one missile at a time. It is a 
condition that typifies missile development 
anywhere in the world right now. But try- 
ing to fire many, in salvo and with perfect 
confidence, like the broadside of a ship, is 
many times more difficult. 

Until such a capability becomes real no 
one will be able, in one atiack, to wipe out 
all our fixed base launching platforms. 
Some sites would be warned by the first hits 
on other sites; their weapons would be 
launched. Others might not be hit at all, 
certainly not on the first salvo. Their weap- 
ons too would get off. Fixed launching plat- 
forms in known locations will become, more 
and more vulnerable in the missile era, but 
it will not happen overnight. 

At the same time, mobile launching plat+ 
forms remain virtually invulnerable. The 
more an aggressor shifts his nuclear weapon 
capabilities to ballistic missiles the less vul- 
nerable mobile launching platforms become 
and the more they will be needed. 

Launching platforms can be moved about 
on land. At sea they can go in any direc- 
tion; can be truly mobile At sea, too, we 
can keep the location of weapon launchers 
unknown. There, they can be dispersed, 
widely dispersed in millions of square miles 
of ocean and they can move at will. We 
have such mobile launching platforms right 
now. At sea in the Mediterranean and in 
the Far East are aircraft carriers with nu- 
clear weapon delivery capabilities, - The air- 
craft in these amazingly versatile ships out- 
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ideal medium for mo- 

of retaliatory strik- 

power. This is the why behind the new 
Fleet Ballistic Missile System Polaris This 
Wonderful weapon system combines two 
revolutionary developments, solid propellant 
missiles with nuclear powered submarines. 
It has the great advantages of concealment, 
of virtual invulnerability and of assured 
strike-back capability. It is testing out 


Command have a tremendous capability to 
deliver nuclear weapons. There are more 
Planes to carry nuclear weapons in the 
Tactical Air Command and their capability 
is significant. There are intermediate range 
ballistic missiles now deployed overseas and 
there are more . The sum of these 
strengths is mighty, no one has yet equalled 
it. 

This is why it underrates our total strength 
to count only one type of weapon, one type of 
missile, and compare it alone with the num- 
ber another country may have. Such exer- 
cises in one weapon arithmetic can distract 
our attention from the quality of weapons. 
They can distract us from consitlering the 
invulnerability of retaliatory systems. They 
can distract us from considering the total 
strength available to do the job in the many 
ways it can be done. 

One weapon arithmetic can also create 
doubts of our own strength. When we really 
have strength, as we do now, and as we will 
in the future, doubting our strength is haz- 
ardous. It is hazardous because it fosters 
fear and fear, false or real, creates moral 
weakness. 

Since the Communists exploit weakness, we 
must be strong and without fear because we 
are strong. Fear has no place on the Amer- 
ican scene. We are stronger, far stronger, 
than any potential aggressor. This is true 
not only of our nuclear weapon capabilities; 
it is true of our whole military posture. 

Our limited war capabilities too are strong 
and they start with the weapons we have 
been discussing. They start with these be- 
cause the area destroying weapons, basic to 
our general nuclear war deterrent and strike 
back strength, are what keep limited wars 
limited. They do this well. But in limited 
wars, area destroying weapons have no other 
use. 

In limited war, forces and weapons of 
precision are needed, weapons whose effects 
can be limited, weapons that allow discrim- 
ination. ‘These we have in our forces at sea 
and in our forces based on land. 

These forces stress mobility. They stress 
it because mobility allows us to get adequate 
military strength where needed, when 
needed. Mobility frees us from the neces- 


sity to post sizable forces near every potential 
trouble spot in the world. Instead, we 
move forces to where trouble erupts and we 
move them out when trouble ceases. THey 
are then ready to move to the next trouble. 
This is a significant capability and we have 
it. 

We have mobility in our hard-hitting 
Navy-Marine Corps team. The Tactical Air 
Command has it and uses it. The Strategic 
Army Corps is predicated upon it. 

Mobility is one of our most important 
capabilities in any type conflict. It is there 
for us to use. We need only exploit it and 
see that we keep it. 

There is more to U.S. total strength than 
our weapons, our mobility, our forces. We 
have allies and friends. They add to our 
strength. Some of them are strong; some 


are not so strong now. But they all believe — 


in freedom; they have men willing to fight 
for it. Men with the will to fight for freedom 
are vital, so are weapons, and so is training. 
But some of our allies are far better off in 
men willing to fight than they are in weap- 
ons and training. 

Our military assistance program works to- 
ward providing both the weapons and the 
training for these men. It takes a lot of hard 
work, time, and effort here and abroad, but 
it is well worth it, Military assistance is 
worth it because while we help freedom-lov- 
ing men develop the capability to preserve 
their freedom we also make our freedom 
more secure. 

In talking to you today, I have stressed 
what the Navy can do in our tctal military 
posture. But this does not mean that any- 
one in the Navy ever thinks the Navy can do 
italone. We can’t. 

We know that a strong, potent, able Army 
is the only solution to extensive land cam- 
paigns. We know, too, that the emphibious 
capability of our fighting Marines is unex- 
celled by anyone, anywhere. And that 
marines are good in any ground fight. 

We know the Navy can and will back up 
the Army and the Marines as we did in 
Korea. But we also know that land fighting 
is their business; they are experte at it; 
they work hard at it, and they are second 
to none at it. 

Every sailor knows too that any cam- 
paign on the surface of the earth, at sea 
or ashore, needs airpower. The Navy pro- 
vides ite share at sea, but the air support 
for large land campaigns, inland battles, 
comes from land-based airpower. The 
United States needs land-based airpower. 
We have it in the Air Force and it is potent 
and ready. 

The Army, the Air Force, and the Ma- 
rines, as well as our Navy, are each vital 
parts of our strength and a big reason for 
confidence in American strength. 

Strength is important, for freedom, but 
so, in today’s world, is vigilance. We must 
be vigilant to every aspect of the threat to 
freedom. In the words of Thomas Jefferson, 
the price of liberty is eternal vigilance. 
This is true. But today, the vigilance that 
is required is far more than an alertness 
to danger or a careful provision for our 
personal security. The vigilance that must 
characterize America as the leader of free 
society, demands, perhaps most of all, our 
willingness to recognize our national and 
international responsibilities. 

We must recognize the hard work, the 
effort, the sacrifice that these responsibil- 
ities entail. We must grasp these responsi- 
bilities willingly and eagerly. We must use 
the strength, the courage, and the enthu- 
siasm that our freedom insures to serve the 
cause of justice and peace in the world. 
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Proposed Stamp Honoring Ignace 
Paderewski 
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HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr.CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the 169 years since the Polish people pro- 
claimed their Constitution, there have 
been many reversals of freedom and for- 
tune in that country. But the history 
of the struggle for democracy in Poland 
is symbolic of the struggle for democracy 
in all countries. 

Therefore, with much humility, I have 
suggested to the Honorable Arthur E. 
Summerfield, the Postmaster General of 
the United States, that every possible 
consideration be given the issuance of a 
stamp in the “champions of liberty” 
series in honor of Ignace Paderewski. I 
believe it is fitting and proper that we 
Americans pay such tribute to Paderew- 
ski, a man dedicated to establishing lib- 
erty and independence in his beloved Po- 
land. In honoring Paderewski, we would 
be honoring the Poles still striving for in- 
dependence in their homeland, Polish- 
Americans who are endeavoring to help 
in restoring Poland to its proper place 
among the family of nations, and to free- 
dom-loving peoples all over the world. 

My letter to the Postmaster General is 
as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 10, 1960. 
The Honorable ArtHur E, SUMMERFIELD, 
The Postmaster General of the United States, 
Post Office Department, 
Washirgton, D.C. 

Deai GENERAL SUMMERFIELD: Just recently 
I hac. «sn occasion to read about the life of 
Paderewski and I was fascinated by it, par- 
ticularly in view of the many fraternal or- 
ders, religious, civic, educational and politi- 
cal organizations representing Americans of 
Polish ancestory in Michigan’s Sixth Con- 
gressional District. I know they would 
deeply appreciate an Paderewski 
stamp in the “champions of liberty” series. 

Paderewski, whose 100th anniversary of 
birth is November 6, 1960, will be commem- 
orated not only by Poles and ms of 
Polish origin, but by many thousands of all 
nationalities throughout the world for his 
selfiess service to the cause of freedom. 

Acclaimed and revered as one of the great- 
est artists at the turn of the century, Pad- 
erewski was instrumental in organizing an 
independent Polish Army, recruited in 1917- 
18 in the United States, France, Canada, and 
other countries, including some in South 
America. The army fought at the side of 
the Allies on the Western front and, in later 
years greatly contributed to the rout of the 
Bolshevik forces in the heart of Europe, 
known as the Battle for Warsaw or the Mira- 
cle on the Vistula. With the outbreak of 
World War II, Paderewski became the Chair- 
man of the National Council of the Republic 
of Poland which, first in France and later 
in England, became the rallying point for 
the Poles in exile as well as a source of 
inspiration and faith for the Poles in the 
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homeland during their heroic struggle with 
the invaders and the terrible torments of 
occupation. 

Paderewski died in New York on June 29, 
1941, and his remains were consigned to a 
crypt in Arlington Cemetery until such time 
when his beloved country could receive them 
in freedom. 

Surely a man of Paderewski’s stature be- 
longs to the Champions of Liberty. Honor- 
ing him in this series would have tremen- 
dous psychological impact on the people of 
Poland, still longing for deliverance from 


‘the Russian yoke and would be gratefully 


accepted by Americans of Polish origin. 
I urge that every possible consideration 
be given to ignace Paderewski as a real 
Champion of Liberty. 
With my kindest personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN. 





St. Patrick High School’s First 100 Years 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to call attention of my col- 
leagues to an article which appeared in 
the Chicago Sun-Times on March 10 
about one of the outstanding high 
schools in Chicago. St. Patrick High 
School, situated virtually in the geo- 
graphical center of my district, will be 
observing its 100th aniversary next 
year. 

It would be very difficult to enumerate 
the large number of Americans who 
attended this fine school in the past 100 
years and who are today leaders in al- 
most every field of our society, not only 
in Chicago, but throughout the country. 

The Brothers of Christian Schools, a 
Roman Catholic order of men devoted 
to teaching and study, deserve the high- 
est degree of commendation for main- 
taining this fine high school during the 
past cenutry. ‘They are particularly de- 
serving of praise for the fact that despite 
great difficulties, they managed in 1953 
to build the beautiful three-story struc- 
ture in my district at a cost of more than 
$2 million to replace the original St. 
Patrick High School. 

Americans of all religious beliefs could 
take pride in the high educational 
standards which this school maintains 
and the great contribution that it is 
making tword America’s intellectual and 
scientific development. This modern 
high school is indeed an inspiration to 
educators throughout the country who 
not infrequently, during their visits to 
Chicago, come to admire this modern 
structure and its very high educational 
standards. 

The Sun-Times article follows: 

Str. Parrick’s First 100 Years—Crry’s O.prst 
Hicu ScuHoo. Accents SCHOLARSHIP 
(By William Baldwin) 

St. Patrick's High School is a study in con- 
trasts. It is the oldest parochial secondary 
school in Chicago but is housed in strictly 
modern surroundings: 
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The school’s 100th anniversary next year 
will be celebrated in a gleaming three-story 
structure of steel, stone, and glass. 

Behind this bright facade lies,an educa- 
tional plant combining enlightened teaching 
with first-rate technical facilities. The re- 
sult is high morale and rate of scholarship 
among students and faculty. 

St. Patrick opened its doors in 186i on 
Chicago’s Near West Side. It remained in 
that area until 1953 when it moved to its 
new $2,250,000 quarters at 5900 West Bel- 
mont, Three years later, in response to 
growing community needs, a freshman wing 
was built to accommodate 500 additional 
students. 

The school jis run by the Brothers of 
Christian, Schools, a Roman Catholic order 
of men devoted to teaching and study. The 
order was-founded in France nearly three 
centuries ago by Jean Baptiste de la Salle. 
Since that time the Christian Brothers—as 
they are better known—have increased to 
20,000 members, instructing more than half 
a million students throughout the world. 

St. Patrick is unique among Chicago 
Catholic high schools in that it draws its 
pupils from 50 designated parishes. This 
quota system was established by the late 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch to relieve attend- 
ance pressures on other schools in a heavily 
Catholic area of the city. 

Each parish decides which elementary 
school graduate will attend St. Patrick. The 
school then accepts them “egardless of their 
academic ability. 

Despite its new facilities, St. Patrick is 
filed to overflowing with 1,825 students. 
They are instructed by 38 brothers, most of 
whom have at least one master’s degree. In 
the last 5 years, 23 lay teachers have been 
added to accommodate the swelling student 
body. 

. FORTY BOYS TO CLASS 

At their head is Brother Adrian, school 
principal, who has been at St. Patrick 6 
years. 

Unlike many school heads, Brother Adrian 
is not unduly worried about the pressure of 
larger enrollments. 

“We have 40 boys to a class, which is 
about the muximtuum’one teacher can han- 
dle,” he said. “However, a number of 
schools will open soon in this area, and this 
should enable us to reduce our student- 
teacher ratio.” 

Though St. Patrick has a full sports pro- 
gram, its emphasis is on brains rather than 
brawn, 

THE ROUNDHOUSE 

“Sports are important and we try to de- 
velop our boys into fine athletes,’ Brother 
Adrian observed. “But we want to instill 
in them that they are here primarily to re- 
ceive a well-rounded education.” 

All first-year students study together in 
the freshman annex, dubbed “The Round- 
house” because of its cylindrical construc- 
tion, There, as throughout the _ school, 
pupils work in large, brightly colored rooms 
with outside glass walls. Ramps between 
floors and doors connecting study rooms 
allow students to move swiftly from class to 
class, saving extra minutes for instruction. 

St. Patrick makes every effort to place the 
student in his proper academic niche. The 
school maintains a full-time guidance cdun- 
selor who tests, entering freshmen and 
places them in one of three “tracks” or abil- 
ity groups. 

Exceptional students are picked early and 
encouraged to take advanced courses to 
better prepare them for college. Students 
are required to take 4 years of religion, 
English and physical education, and a year 
of science, American history and mathe- 
matics. 

In his junior year a student who main- 
tains good grades may (with parental ap- 
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proval) choose his own courses. At this 
stage he begins to specialize in one of three 
fields—science, business or skilled tracies. 

Whatever field he chooses, he is provided 
with excellent facilities, . 

REBUILD MOTORS 

Typical is the automotive shop. There, 
under the guidance of a brother trained in 
industrial crafts, students tear down and re- 
build car and transmissions pro- 
vided by the school, oe times they are al- 
lowed to bring in their own vehicles and do 
extensive repair work. 

In the Spanish-language classrooms are 
gaily decorated Mexican rugs and pictures 
on the walis. On the blackboard is a large 
mural, drawn by one of the pupils, depict- 
ing a Spanish religious scene. A sign above 
the doorway translates, ‘Leave Your English 
Outside.” 

In such pleasant surroundings students 
learn Spanish, using language recordings 
and special television programs to increase 
their proficiency. 

St. Patrick, however, does not confine it- 
self to a narrow academic path. Students 
can participate in numerous extra curricular 
activities, ranging from hi-fi and camera 
clubs to playing in the swing band. 

Throughout the school year there are 
dances such as the Sock Hop, where the 
wild and wooly music of rock ‘n roll is still 
very popular. 


ABILITY REWARDED 


But for most students the dominating 
thought is not Elvis but education, and they 
constantly. seek out Brother Louis, chief stu- 
dent counselor, for advice on further school- 
ing and job opportunities. 

This year Brother Louis and student coun- 
selors from four other Christian Brothers 
schools in the Chicago area are initiating a 
series of lecture discussions for their schools’ 
outstanding pupils. 

Visiting speakers will discuss the role of 
the school in the education of the indi- 
vidual. During the series the students will 
be assigned selected reading and will dis- 
cuss the material with their instructors and 
other talented pupils. 

“In this way,” said Brother Louis, “we 
hope our boys will gain new insights into 


‘the what, why and how of learning, and they 


will begin to realize the scope of reality, the 
challenge of learning, and the reward of at- 
taining truth.” 





The Fate of Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, with 
the spot light of public interest now con- 
centrated on the problem of keeping 
Berlin free from the creeping imperial- 
ism of the Soviet Union, it is vital for 
all Americans to support their Govern- 
ment during the forthcoming negotia- 
tions at the Summit Conference. The 
problem of a free Berlin is inseparable 
from the greater question of the reuni- 
fication of Germany, and in turn, the 
integrity of the free world of which 
Western Germany is a vital part. 

An Associated Press dispatch from 
Jakarta, Indonesia, quotes Nikita S. 
Khrushchey as warning the West that 
unless there is an agrement on West 
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Berlin status, the Soviet Union will sign 
a separate treaty with Communist East 
Germany : 


This news story is disquieting in view 
of the high importance attached by this 
Nation to the guarantee of the continued 
free status of West Berlin. If our sup- 
port of this status should be withdrawn, 
or compromised, by terms of an agree- 
ment, we would be selling out not only 
the immediate future of several hundred 
thousand Berliners, but also ourselves as 
the symbol of freedom in the world to- 
day. The continued presence of our 
troops and the President’s firm stand at 
Paris are the assurances Western Berlin 
and all Europe require that we mean 
what we say when we pledge ourselves 
to the cause of freedom. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this news dispatch, as pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune, 


be printed in the Appendix of the ReEc-. 


ORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
dispatch was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 
1, 1960] 
KHRUSHCHEV Warns: AGREE ON WEST BER- 

Lin—SaYrs SumMir Must SetTrie STATUS OR 

He’. SIGN A SEPARATE TREATY 


JaKaRTA, INDONESIA, February 29.—Nikita S. 
Khrushchev warned today the May summit 
meeting must bring agreement on West 
Berlin’s status or he will sign a separate 
treaty with Communist East Germany. And 
in that event, the Soviet Prime Minister said, 
West Berlin—where the western Big Three 
have garrisons—would come under authority 
of the East Germans “because West Berlin 
stands on territory belonging to the (Com- 
munist) German Democratic Republic.” 

But at a free-wheeling news conference 
near the end of his Indonesian visit, Mr. 
Khrushchev vowed to work for ‘“‘a successful 
conclusion” at the Paris summit, and de- 
clared: 

“I do believe in the good intentions of 
President Eisenhower, Prime Minister Mac- 
millian, and President Charles de Gaulle.” 

Mr. Khrushchev often has threatened to 
sign a separate peace treaty with East Ger- 
many. But this was the first time he had 
tied the threat to the Paris summit meeting. 


ANSWERS QUESTION 


He made the remark in answering a ques- 
tion about reports that he will insist at the 
summit meeting, scheduled to start May 16 
in Paris, that the Western Allies leave Ber- 
lin regardless of any concessions they may 
offer to Soviet views on disarmament. 

Mr. Khrushchev replied this was really two 
questions because disarmament involved the 
question of peace for the world while Berlin 
was “a question of doing away with the 
vestiges of World War II, a question whose 
solution has been dragged out for 15 years. 

“How much longer can we drag this out? 
We will do our utmost to remove the vestiges 
of World War II and urge our former allies 
to do the same. 

“If they do not understand, or, if they un- 
derstand but do not want to agree, then we 
will sign a separate peace treaty with the 
German Democratic Republic, and all conse- 
quences of the last war enforced in Germany 
will cease to be valid, and that includes West 
Berlin because West Berlin stands on terri- 
tory belonging to the German Democratic 
Republic.” 

The peril of a Soviet-East German treaty 
to the Allied position ip Berlin is that the 
East Germans would take over control of the 
supply lines to the city—110 miles behind 
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the Iron Curtain. The three Western powers 
refuse to recognize the East German regime. 
REJECTS PLEBISCITE 


Mr. hev rejected the idea of a 
German plebiscite to choose between the 
Western and Soviet plans for German uni- 
fication, a proposal said to be under study 
by American Secretary of State Christian 
A. Herter. 

“We are not going to take part in such a 
plebiscite since this would be interfering in 
the internal affairs of another country.” 

The Soviet Union wants unification 
through negotiations between the two Ger- 
manys. The Western plan calls for U.N.- 
supervised elections in both parts of Ger- 
many to elect an all-German government. 

In a statement opening the news confer- 
ence, Mr. Khrushchev said a stable and last- 
ing peace is the main question facing 
mankind and 1959 “brought the easing of 
international tension.” Referring to the 
Paris summit meeting, he added that 1960 
“has started with good signs.” 


In JoviaL Moop 
JaKaRTA, INDONESIA, February 29—Prime 
Minister Khrushchev was in a jovial mood 
today when he exchanged final toasts with 
President Sukarno. 


“We will take the Communist path and 


you will take your path, but let us be 
friends,” he told the Indonesian leader. “It 
is true I always praise communism. We are 
prepared to be friends with capitalist coun- 
tries. History will decide which social 
system is best.” 

Mr. Khrushchev told his hosts: “I am not 
calling on you to become Communists.” 
But he added that “the old and the rotten 
will always fight with the newly emerged; 
but it is a law of history that the new must 
always win.” 

President Sukarno, in his response, indi- 
cated that Mr. Khrushchev plans another 
visit to Indonesia, although he did not dis- 
close the date. 





The Negro Crime Rate: A Failure in 
Integration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, dedicated 
and sincere citizens, including certainly 
Members of the House, are deeply con- 
cerned over the civil rights issue and the 
factors that lie behind it. Understand- 
ing and tolerance are very important. 
We Members of the House do not ques- 
tion the sincerity of other Members. 
Yet we are well aware that human be- 
ings make mistakes and a failure to un- 
derstand is the rule not the exception in 
human relationships, particularly of the 
controversial nature typified by the civil 
rights bill. All American citizens believe 
in two basic principles: First, the rule 
of law, and second, equal justice for 
every individual. 

It is axiomatic that good law must be 
based on fact, not prejudice nor emotion, 
without regard to fact. In this spirit of 
searching for the truth, I present for 
fellow citizens and colleagues an article 
from Time magazine, April 21, 1958, en- 
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titled “The Negro Crime Rate: A Failure 
in Integration.” I respectfully present 
this article for the study and criticism of 
my colleagues and those who are inter- 
ested in this grave problem. It follows: 
' Tue Necro Cratme RATE: A FAILURE IN 
INTEGRATION 


They are afraid to say so in public, but 
many of the North’s big-city mayors groan 
in private that their biggest and most wor- 
risome problem is the crime rate among 
Negroes. 

In 1,551 U.S. cities, according to the FBI 
tally for 1956, Negroes, making up 10 percent 
of the U.S. population, accounted for about 
80 percent of all arrests, and 60 percent of 
the arrests for crimes involving violence or 
threat of bodily harm—murder, non-negli- 
gent manslaughter, rape, robbery, and aggra- 
vated assault. In one city after another, the 
figures—where they are not hidden or sup- 
pressed by politicians—reveal a shocking 
pattern, Items: 

New, York (14 percent Negro): Of the 
prisoners confined in houses of detention 
last year to await court disposition of their 
cases, 44 percent of the males and 65 percent 
of the females were Negroes. 

Chicago (15 percent Negro): In 1956 twice 
as many Negroes as whites—1,366 to 679— 
were arrested on charges of murder, non- 
negligent manslaughter, rape and robbery. 

Detroit (25 percent Negro): Two out of 
three prisoners held in the Wayne County 
jail are Negroes. Last month 62 percent of 
the defendants presented for trial in Re- 
corder’s Court were Negroes. Of last year’s 
25,216 arrests resulting in prosecution, ex- 
cluding traffic cases, Negroes accounted for 
12,919. 

Los. Angeles (13 percent Negro): In 1956 
Negroes accounted for 28 percent of all ar- 
rests, and 48 percent of the arrests for homi- 
cide, rape, aggravated assault, robbery, burg- 
lary, larceny and auto theft. 

San Francisco (7 percent Negro) : The vic- 
tims in 896 of last year’s 1,564 recorded rob- 
bery cases reported that the assailants were 
Negroes. 

Negro leaders sometimes argue passionately 
that arrest statistics widly distort the com- 
parative incidence of crime among Negroes 
and whites because cops are more likely to 
arrest Negroes for petty crimes or on mere 
suspicion. Protests Executive Editor Charles 
Wartman of Detroit’s Michigan Chronicle, 
a Negro weekly: “The number of Negroes 
booked is at least partially indicative of sub- 
conscious if not conscious racial persecution 
on the part of police officers.” 

But inequality of treatment by the police 
may actually tend to shrink rather than in- 
flate the statistics of Negro crime. Says 
Newsman Wartman in the next breath: 
“When Negroes violate social morals—sex, 
drinking, gambling—white cops bypass this 
as typically Negro.” Many Negro leaders 
protest that the police are far from diligent 
enough in dealing with crimes committed 
against Negroes—and Negroes are the vic- 
tims in a great majority of Negro crimes of 
violence. Since Negroes even when they are 
victims or innocent bystandars, are often 
wary of calling the police, many offenses of 
disorder and assault go unreported when 
committed by Negroes in the depths of a 
ghetto. 

Whether the statistics of Negro crime over- 
state or understate the reality, they are 
shrouded from public attention by what a 
Chicago judge last week called a conspiracy 
of concealment. In many cities, Negro lead- 
ers and organizations such as the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People put pressure on politicians, city offi- 
cials, and newspapers to play down the sub- 
ject. Fearing loss of Negro votes, few 
elected officials dare to resist the pressures. 
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Abetting the concealment campaign is the 
feeling shared by many whites that it is 
unfair, inflammatory, and even un-American 
to talk about Negro crime. This feeling is 
reflected in the widespread newspaper prac- 
tice of not mentioning a criminal’s race un- 
less he is at large and the fact would help 
in identifying him. 

In hiding the facts about Negro crime, 
the conspiracy of concealment helps blur 
the causes of it. Negro leaders themselves 
often put forward explanations that are 
oversimple. Some hold that Negro crime is 
largely the result of migrations from the 
South: in the. unfamiliar environment of 
the North, the argument runs, Negroes tend 
to be more crimeprone, just like white im- 
migrants from abroad. But in fact, some 
studies have shown that, contrary to popu- 
lar conviction, crime rates among foreign- 
born whites were lower than among U.S.- 
born whites. 

Most often, Negro leaders point to poverty 
as the No. 1 factor in Negro crime. As Edi- 
tor Louis Martin of the Chicago Defender 
sees it, the main cause is poor and crowded 
housing. But the moderate crime rates 
among European immigrants, subject to 
similar stresses of poverty and bad housing, 
suggest that other factors may be more 
important. 

Providing better housing for impoverished 
Negroes is a necessity, but it would not 
solve the prokiem of Negro crime. Crime 
rates run high in the Negro slums of Har- 
lem and South Side Chicago, but they also 
run high in the Negro districts of Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, where the houses 
are comparatively decent. As many a pub- 
lic-housing official has learned to his dismay, 
better housing does not automatically bring 
about the improvement in character and 
conduct that do-gooders used to predict. 
Slum dwellers who move_into brand-new 
public-housing projects often turn them 
into new slums as verminous and crime- 
ridden as the tenements they left behind. 

Negro leadership could make a start toward 
lowering Negro crime rates by abandoning 
the conspiracy of concealment and urging 
full disclosure of the facts to be met. Once 
they faced the facts, Negro leaders and or- 
ganizations—including the NAACP—could 
help by wholeheartedly undertaking short- 
term efforts of rehabilitation, by accepting 
responsibility in an area where they habitu- 
ally look the other way. 

But even heroic efforts by Negro leadership 
could only dent the Negro crime problem, 
because essentially it is a white problem. 
And it will remain a severe problem until 
northern whites, private citizens as well as 
civic officials, recognize that Negro crime is 
basically a symptom of a failure in integra- 
tion, and start attacking discrimination in 
the North with the same fervor they show 
in arguing for civil rights in the South. 

Unlike the caucasian immigrant of an 
earlier day, a Negro can scarcely ever hope, 
even in the North, that the white society will 
really accept him on his human merits. 
Negroes are more prone than whites to break 
the laws, rules, and customs of society be- 
Cause they are excluded from full member- 
ship in it. In gross and subtle ways, from 
unwritten ban on employing Negroes to the 
faintly patronizing tone that even liberal- 
hearted whites take toward them, Negroes 
are made to feel alien and inferior. This 
pervasive discrimination holds down capable 
Negroes at the top of the social ladder, dims 
their voices among their own people, builds 
up tensions and resentments inside the 
Negro society, and keeps great masses of 
Negroes segregated in ghettos where the 
standards of personal morality, discipline, 
and responsibility are lower than those in 
the white world outside. 

“Slam enough doors in a man’s face, and 
he may break one of them down,” said San 
Francisco's Negro deputy city attorney, R. J. 
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Reynolds, last week. The way to reduce the 
percentage of Negro crime, he believes, is to 
stop slamming the doors, or at least, as a 
start, give the Negro a new hope that maybe 
the next door won’t be slammed. Spreading 
the message of that new hope, he says, is a 
responsibility that Negro leaders will be very 
glad to assume. 





Federal Referee Vote Proposal Restores 
Carpetbag Rule in the South 





EXTENSION .OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted, I am 
inserting herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a very fine discussion of the 
Federal referee vote proposal presently 
under consideration in the House of 
Representatives, by our friend and col- 
league, Ep Wuu1s, of Louisiana. This 
article appeared in the Birmingham 
(Ala.) News on Wednesday, March 9, 
1960, and I-commend it to the careful 
study of every Member of the House. 
There is more to this proposal than 
meets the eye. 

The article follows: 

Peprrat Rereree Vote ProposaL RESTORES 
CarPreTsAc RULE IN THE SovTH 


(U.S. Representative Epwin H. WILLI1s, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, a constitutional law- 
yer of wide experience, and a member of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, analyzes 
the so-called Federal referee voter registra- 
tion plan in the following article. The ref- 
eree proposal, aimed at the South, is the 
center of a Senate controversy leading to the 
current filibuster.) ‘ 


(By Hon. Eowrn H. Wiiuis, Member of 
Congress) 

WASHINGTON.—Very few people have had 
the opportunity to read and study the voting 
referee provision of the pending civil rights 
bill rigged up by the U.S. Attorney General 
and so-called liberal groups. It is one of a 
series of punitive political measures designed 
to penalize the Southern States in order to 
appeal in the coming presidential election 
to the organized minorities in the large cities 
of the North and West. 

This effort to make the Southern States 
the political whipping boy is participated in 
with equal vigor by leaders of both the 
national Democratic and Republican Parties. 


PROPOSAL GOES BACK TO CARPETBAG FORCE BILLS 


Fundamentally, it restores the old force 
bills of the chaotic Reconstruction days fol- 
lowing the Civil War when the people of the 
South lived under a government by carpet- 
baggers. The pending bill was conceived 
by the same minds and the same US. De- 
partment of Justice that induced the Presi- 
dent to commit the tragic error of sending 
the Army into Little Rock. 

The bill was cleverly drafted and hastily 
introduced, and is sought to be grafted with- 
out hearings, on a comparatively moderate 
bill reported out of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The desperate filibuster now being 
conducted in the Senate hinges around this 
new bill, proposed, devised, and written by 
people outside of the legislative bodies. It 
takes from the States and vests in Federal 
authorities the supervision and control of 
elections, Federal and State, from the jus- 
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tice of the peace to the Governor of the 
State. 

Here is how the bill will work if enacted 
into law: 

Upon complaint, the first step will be, 
upon request of the Attorney General, for 
the Federal court to “make a finding” wheth- 
er discrimination exists against Negro voters 
“pursuant to a pattern or practice.” 


BILL REMAINS VAGUE IN DEFINITION OF TERMS 


The bill does not define what constitutes 
a pattern or practice and the decision on 
this question is left entirely to the discre- 
tion, whims, or prejudices of a Federal judge. 
It does not require that the Federal judge 
shall be a local one, A judge from any other 
State in the Union may be designated to 
preside and supervise the local elections. It 
will be remembered that a Federal judge 
from North Dakota was ted to preside 
over the hearings that led to the Little Rock 
incident. 

There is a total lack in the bill of any pro- 
vision of how this finding shall be made, or 
the rules, procedures, or evidence under 
which it is to be done, After the Federal 
judge, under the guidance of the Attorney 
General and without any specific provision 
for a hearing on the part of the State in- 
volved, makes a finding that a pattern of 


discrimination exists, the decree would es-— 


tablish a conclusive presumption that all 
Negroes, who were not even parties to the 
initial . have im fact been dis- 
criminated against. It would make it totally 
unnetessary for them to prove any alleged 
discrimination on account of race or coior. 
That is the rub, the crux, and the very 
heart of the bill, . 

In the next step, the referee, appointed 
by the Federal judge takes the statement 
of the applicant and the specific language 
of the bill requires.that “the applicant shall 
be ex parte,” which means that the other 
parties, the State and the authorities in the 
locality, are denied the opportunity to be 
heard. The first bill introduced on the 
subject specifically required that these ref- 
erees be selected from persons outside of 
the State. This was such an obvious carpet- 
bagger requirement that in the revised biil 
that provision is omitted. But there is no 
provision in the present bill that the referee 
shall be a local person with knowledge of 


local people and it still permits, although it © 


does not require the court to appoint carpet- 
bagger referees from out of thie State. 

The next step in this scheme 
compels the referee to presume that the ap- 
plicant has been denied the right to vote on 
account of race or. color and to accept as 
true his representation or misrepresenta- 
tion as to his age, residence, etc. The ref- 
eree really does not referee anything. He 
hears only one side of the issue. 
CONFRONTATION RIGHT DENIED TO THE STATE 


The bill, in violation of all standards of 
due process, denies local registrars of voters 
or State officials, who are presumed to have 
denied the right of an applicant to vote on 
account of race or color, the right to be pres- 
ent with counsel at the so-called hearing and 
the right to confront and cross-examine their 
accusers. 

In the next step, the referee reports the 
result of his phony hearing to the court. 
At this point only, the attorney general of 
the State is invited to file exceptions to the 
report, but since the report contains only 
the self-serving declaration of the applicants, 
without the right of confrontation and cross- 
examination, this investigation is practically 
meaningless. ; 3 

When all of this unprecedented procedure 
has been carried out according to plan, the 
court gives to the Negro a certificate that he 
is a qualified voter and then authorizes the 
referee or such other person or persons as 
he may designate to attend the election at 
all polling places, look over the shoulders of 
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Likewise, in all other respects, if complaint 
a Negro voter that the judge’s 
snot been carried out to the let- 
ter, the State election officials may be hauled 
contempt citation and sen- 
both, and deprived 
of the right to trial by jury. It is a frighten- 
in the United States our 
could be filled with political 
prisoners consisting of State officials. 
Such is the devil’s brew that is cooked up 
for consumption for the Southern States 
alone. It is utterly unconstitutional. It is 
devastating. It is the sure breeder of racial 
troubles of untold proportions. 


| 





Address of Hon. John E. Fogarty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an address which I delivered at the 
Open Forum on the White House Con- 
ference on Aging, sponsored by the 
American Association of Retired Persons 
and the National Retired Teachers As- 
sociation, at the Coliseum, St: Peters- 
burg; Fla., on January 18, 1960: 

Wuat I Expect oF THE WHITE House CoNFrER- 
_ ENCE ON AGING 
(By Hon. Joun E. Focarty, Congressman 
from Rhode Island) 

Dr. Andrus, Miss Adkins, Mr. Whittier, dis- 
tinguished guests, and friends, it is a real 
privilege te have this opportunity to partici- 
pate in this open forum on the White House 
Conference on Aging. The National Retired 
Teachers Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of Retired Persons deserve high praise 
for sponsoring this meeting to provide the 
occasion for older persons to share their rich 
experiences and to make suggestions and 
recommendations that will contribute to the 
success of the conference scheduled in Wash- 
ington, D.C., January 9-12, 1961. 

As you know, I. have a deep personal and 
official interest in the results of this, the 
first White House Conference on Aging. I 
am personally interested to the extent that 
I introduced H.R. 9822 calling on the Presi- 
dent to hold such a conference and my offi- 
cial interest is that of chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

For the last 14 of my 20 years in Congress, 
I have been active on the Health Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations. During this time 
I have derived a great deal of satisfaction in 
having a part in establishing broad, forward- 
looking programs of research in the medical 
and biological sciences. 

Throughout these years it has been a very 
exciting and humbling experience to witness 
the progress that has been made in the pre- 
vention and control of dreaded disease. 

We know for example that: 

One cancer patient out of three can now 
be saved, as compared with one out four in 
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1938, which means that there are now 
800,000 persons living in the United States 
who have been saved from cancer. 


death among those who suffer from heart 
attacks and high blood pressure. 

Thousands of individuals born with heart 
defects, once doomed to invalidism and early 
death, are leading useful and productive lives 
because of advances in heart surgery. 

Progress in the infectious and communica- 
ble diseases has revolutionized medical and 
public health practices in these fields, as 
illustrated by recent advances against tuber- 
culosis, poliomyelitis, and rheumatic fever. 

Because of new medical and surgical treat- 
ment now available, approximately 80 percent 
of all people with epilepsy are capable of 
regular productive employment in a wide 
range of jobs. 

Research has led to methods that can re- 
duce tooth decay by 50 percent. 

A major cause of blindness among infants 
has been discovered and eliminated. 

With new drugs and methods of treatment 
and diagnosis, it is possible to prevent crip- 
pling in 70 percent of patients suffering 
from rheumatic disease. 

For the first time discharges from mental 
hospitals have outnumbered admissions, 
based on new methods of treatment result- 
ing from research. 

The progress in medical research has not 
only performed literal miracles in the 
health field, but prevented the loss of goods 
and services to our economy that is meas- 
ured in billions of dollars. 

You must be impressed as I am with the 
fact that the examples I cited are not dis- 
eases of any One age group—but are threats 
to us all. It is true that some are more 
prevalent in the young and old but the re- 
search into the basic disease affects people 
of every age. 

Sincerely concerned with the depth of the 
problems which are represented in the pro- 
grams that comé before my committee for 
supporting funds, I have frequently encour- 
aged the increase in appropriation requests 
for research, study, and demonstration to 
meet the challenges of a dynamic economy. 

I firmly believe that the health of all our 
citizens must always rate one of the top 
priorities in our efforts to improve the State 
of our Nation. There are, however, other 
areas. that demand the attention of the most 
experienced and capable minds of our 
people. 

There are many who say that the role of 
American education must be redefined and 
strengthened to maintain our position in 
the family of Nations and achieve the intel- 
lectual and social challenges of our time. 
I do not. have to stress the problems con- 
fronting us in the field of education to this 
audience. We are, however, just beginning 
to be effective in having lifelong education 
accepted as the pattern for our lives rather 
than the academic concentration for limited 
periods. 

This new approach to education was one 
of the many fine results of the White House 
Conference on Education. We must con- 
tinue in our efforts to place education in its 
proper perspective for all age groups, and 
I believe your associations can be expected 
to give leadership to such a national pro- 
gram. 

Everywhere there is mounting concern for 
equal employment opportunities for those 
who are willing, able and desire employment. 
Perhaps in no other field is “aging” more 
flexible. We must recognize that employ- 
ment as a problem associated with aging 
must not be regarded as a special handicap 
for those in their later years, True, it be- 
comes more acute, but we must 
that our definition of age or aging must 
be related to the situation and the person 
on an individual basis. 
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We must come to grips with the prevail- 
ing practice of mandatory retirement. There 
are real problems to be solved on the basis 
of seniority and insurance costs. It is un- 
fair to compulsorily retire a person by rea- 
son of age alone. 

Our statistics have proven the worth of 
older employees, life expectancy has been 
extended, medical care and research have 
practically insured a longer, healthier life— 
and yet almost nothing has been done to 
eliminate or delay compulsory retirement be- 
yond the age of 65 which was psychologically 
established by the passage of the 1935 Social 
Security Act. 

The amount of income needed to maintain 
a decent standard of living has never been 
fully defined or broadly accepted. The best 
studies do document that too many retired 
individuals are living on incomes that are 
inadequate to provide for minimum h€alth 
care and the necessities to maintain a self- 
respecting independent role in the com- 
munity. The threat of inflation to those on 
fixed incomes is very real and must be given 
more understanding consideration in our tax 
programs, social security benefits, limitation 
on earnings, and provisions for hospital and 
medical care. 

One cannot review the problems facing the 
Nation without including the place and im- 
portance of housing and its influence on the 
family and its members of all ages. There 
have been demonstration projects, but the 
balance in providing living accommodations 
for all of the age groups has not been main- 
tained. The needs of the older members of 
our society have been overlooked, neglected, 
or ignored until recently—and today plans 
to meet the backlog of suitable housing at 
prices they can afford have not been forth- 
coming. : 

Perhaps this appears to have been a devi- 
ous approach to “What I expect from the 
White House Conference on Aging.” Rather, 
it is an attempt to show the needs that 
became apparent to me as chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

I was convinced that in the public inter- 
est, legislation was needed immediately to 
improve and develop programs “to permit 
the country to take advantage of the expe- 
rience and skills of older persons; and to 
create conditions which will better enable 
them to meet their needs.” 

It is not necessary for me to develop the 
statistics of the aging for this’ audience. 
Within the age limits that qualify indi- 
viduals for membership in your associations, 
there are more than 30 million persons 55 
years of age and over in our country repre- 
senting approximately one-sixth of our total 
population. 

I have been very critical of the lack of 
breadth and scope in the Federal programs 
in the fleld of aging,:and have 
the expansion of staff and facilities to meet 
the challenge. It became evident during 
hearings on appropriations and during the 
hearings conducted by Congressman Wier 
on bills relating to the aging, that Congress 
would have to take the initiative if it were 
to be done—before it was too late. 

The bipartisan support given my bill in 
both Houses of the Congress is almost with- 
out parallel in the history of major legis- 
lation. It is a tribute to their interest and 
desire to accept their full responsibility as 
the representatives of the people to act in 
their best interest and for the good of our 
Nation. 

I would like to add also that the appro- 
priations for the White House Conference on 
Aging have been made available in the 
amounts requested. I have even asked if 
additional funds were needed to make this 
conference the most effective to date. I have 
been determined from the beginning that 
everything that we could do at the congres- 
sional level to assist and support this im- 
portant meeting would be done. It has the 
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potential of being one of the most signifi- 
cant national conferences ever held. 

To earn this distinction certain very 
specific things must take place—before— 
during—and following the meeting. 

Before the meeting, each State must sur- 
vey its needs, involve its ablest leaders at 
every level within the State, to determine 
what are the resources and the potential 
of its people. This must also include the 
direct expressions from older persons them- 
selves, as we are seeking here—not others 
speaking and thinking in their behalf. 

Responsible national organizations must 
identify their role and educate their mem- 
bers to the important contribution they can 
make as an informed group at the local, 
State and regional meetings. Those re- 
sponsible for the overall planning at the 
Federal level must provide the leadership 
needed to assist the States and organizations 
in their task and structure a conference in 
1961. that can truly be the crescendo of all 
the effort and results that will have de- 
veloped from the “grass roots’; been 
strengthened at the State conferences and 
culminating in a meeting that will in every 
sense be a “Citizens Forum.” 

During the Conference every effort must be 
“made to take full advantage of informed 
delegates. The broad representation of in- 
terests must result in conclusions that are 
improved by the strength of cooperative 
judgment and not decisions of any special 
interest or partisan group or overzealous 
individuals. 

Positive action programs must be proposed 
and adopted to keep this conference from 
the fate of too many others held in the name 
of aging. I said at the time of introducing 
my bill that the greatest accomplishment in 
the field of aging to date had been the pro- 
duction of words. I would not want to have 
been a contributing factor to furthering this 
claim. The words that result from this 
White House Conference must be symbols for 
action. 

Following the conference, I would like 
every delegate to consider that he has a 
mandate to interpret the conference to those 
he represents and to initiate the steps nec- 
essary to implement the recommendation 
within the State or at whichever level the 
program is directed. 

I think it is important to emphasize that 
the primary responsibility for meeting the 
challenge of aging is that of the State and 
communities. 

I do admit to a great deal of optimism over 
the results o e conference, but I must also 
share some ofthe thoughts that trouble me 
in the planning and activities to date. 

There are indications that the bipartisan 
support given in the Congress is not being 
maintained in some of the appointments and 
designation of persons responsible for con- 
ference leadership. 

Some of the developments at the State 
and local levels seem slightly superficial and 


have not carried out the grassroots approach 


that was hoped for in our goals. 

It is natural for organizations of divergent 
points of view to want to be well repre- 
sented, but I would question ‘the results of 
any conference that were influenced by dele- 
gates committed to a narrow point of view 
rather than the best interests of the age 
group for whom the conference was called. 

It is also disturbing to hear of planning 
that appears to be directed toward the Con- 
ference as the goal in jtself. The Conference 
will be the beginning of a national, balanced 
program in which government at all levels, 
organizations public and private, and in- 
dividuals will know their important role and 
prepared to undertake the challenge and 
opportunity that our increasing number of 
older persons present to each of us. 

In summary—the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging must not be another “hand- 
writing” demonstration of pity for the prob- 
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lems of the aging. It must be a forum 
dedicated to positive action that will be car- 
ried out wherever older people are working 
and living and want to remain independent, 
respected members of the family, commu- 
nity, and Nation. 

These are not the demands of a special 
interest group—but rather the aim for 
Americans of all ages. 

I am convinced that when blueprints 
have been forged out in the communities 
and States, they can be brought together 
and shaped into a comprehensive program 
for the guidance of the whole Nation and 
an example to the whole world. 





Enlisted Men in Armed Services Deserve 
Respect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
American public is understandably indig- 





nant over press reports of an incident in - 


Germany in which the young son of an 
Army colonel was allowed to take part in 
an official inspection of troops and to 
find fault with the men. 

An excellent editorial on this incident 
was carried on Wednesday, March 9, by 
the Hartford Times, one -.of New Eng- 
land’s leading newspapers. 

The Times points out-that the incident 
is more serious than the Army apparent- 
ly considers it to be. The basic issue, 
the editorial says eloquently, is the right 
of the enlisted man in the armed serv- 
ices of the United States to respect. 

In our services, Mr. Speaker, we have 
the finest young meninthe world. They 
are a credit to the uniforms they wear, 
and for their uniforms and for their role 
as defenders of democracy they are en- 
titled to the respect of all of us, including 
their officers. The large majority of 
military officers maintain this respect for 
the enlisted man, but those who regard 
him as somehow of a lesser breed are 
doing the Defense Establishment and our 
country a grave disservice: 

The American enlisted man wants to 
do his share in our national defense. 
He wants to feel that he is part of-a 
common team effort. He knows that 
when he is assigned to be a personal 
servant in an officer’s home, or when his 
job is to bag groceries in a commissary, 
or when he must serve as a bartender or 
a waiter, or when an officer’s small son, 
in uniform, is allowed to inspect his 
unit-——he knows then, Mr. Speaker, that 
instead of contributing to our defense 


* his services are being wasted: 


I wish that every policymaker in the 
Pentagon would read this editorial from 
the Hartford Times and take its message 
to heart. 

The editorial follows: 

_ DISCIPLINE THE COLONEL 

If the respect of enlisted men of the 
22d Ordnance Company in Munich for their 
officers has dropped to near zero, it’s under- 
standable. Men of the company were in- 
spected recently by Col. K. E. Juergens. It 
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was a barracks and the men 

stood at attention while the colonel looked 

over their barracks bags and uniforms. 
Behind the colonel came & strange sight, 

the colonel’s 11-year-old son Richard wear- 

ing the full uniform of a leutenant, com- 


chewed out at least one man for not having 
a shoulder patch on his parka. The colonel, 
the Army claims, didn't know Richard was 
making his own 

The soldiers naturally got sore. Some of 
them. griped to their Congressmen. The 
Army seems inclined to pass it off as lightly 
as possible. One official statement was that 
there was no violation of Army regulations 
in the unauthorized wearing of the uniform, 
This is a much more serious matter than . 
either the colonel or the Army seems to be- 


‘lieve. The uniform is a mark of honor. If 


Army regulations don’t punish its misuse, 
Federal law does. We do not mean that 
Richard should be hauled into Federal court; 
a spanking which was suggested by one 
sergeant who witnessed the inspection, 
would suffice. However, his father has a 
heavier responsibility. If he didn’t know 
that Richard was inspecting the troops, he 
knew the boy was wearing a uniform to 
which he was not entitled—indeed, the 
colonel had it tailormade for Richard. 


Richard’s actions reflect an attitude he 
must have learned at home. They betray 
a lack of respect for the enlisted man of the 
US. Army. Unfortunately, there are some 
Officers in every military service who believe 
they are of a breed different from the com- 
mon species of which enlisted men are mem- 
bers. They forget that the salute is a 
gesture of respect for the rank, not for the 
officer until he has earned it. 

There is a difference between dignity and 
snobbishness. Colonel Juergens and his 
family should be taught what it is. 





Florida’s Good and Bad Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
an article appearing in the Florida Edu- 
cation magazine, January 1960 issue, en- 
titled “Plorida’s Good and Bad Schools,” 
written by Mr, Ralph E, Odum, assistant 
attorney general, State of Florida. Mr. 
Se ee 
well: 

Friorma’s Goop anp Bap SCHOOLS 
(By Ralph E. Odom) 

I am happy to accept your invitation to 
talk about Florida schools. I am vitally 
interested in this subject, both as a parent 
and as an assistant attorney general assigned 
by Attorney General Ervin, to handle the 
legal work for both thn Bead State department of 
education and the State board of control. 

There is a furniture dealer in central Flor- 
ida who has a good, honest sign over his 
store. The sign and his advertising read, 
“Good and bad furniture.” 





an ppraisal 
of our Florida schools would be helpful. We 
have both good and bad schools available 
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leaders in this city, 
think you are shopping 
or inferior so I am going 

"s good schools. 
reason for deliberately 
best quality schools and the 

our school system. 

files in recent years 


large part of printed comment 
Florida schools, both editorially and 


Doctors, lawyers, editors, businessmen, 
farmers, statesmen, and even schoolteachers 
have been having a wonderful time accentua- 
ting the negative. Much of tbis criticism 
has been well founded and constructive. 
Some of it has been based on fancy rather 
than fact, but even constructive criticism, 
necessary as it is, can be overdone. 

A growing boy sometimes needs a dose of 
castor oil or some other potent therapy, but 
a steady diet of castor oil, with never any 
ice cream and cake might stunt his growth 
and have other undesirable results. 

This report on Plorida education is going 
to be ice cream and cake and I believe it is 
justified. I have tried to find out everything 
good I can say about our schools in the time 
allotted—but I reserve the right to go back 
to the castor oil treatment at some other 
time and place if I want to. 

One of the best ways to get an idea of how 
well our schools are doing is to look at them 

the eyes of impartial authorities 
outside of Florida. 

Last year Dr. Benjamin Fine, writing an 
education editor of the New York Times, said 
that Florida has shown more improvement 
on every level of education, from elementary 
to graduate schools, than any other State 
in the Union. 

In the examinations for the first Air Force 
Academy class several years ago, Florida’s 78 
nominees ranked No. 1 as a group among the 
States. The five nominees who were selected 
as cadets in the first class also ranked No. 1 
as a group. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Zollie Maynard, State 
supervisor of health and physical education, 
attended a meeting at the Air Force Academy 
as a member of President Eisenhower’s Na- 
tional Committee on Physical Fitness. 

The Registrar of the Academy told Mr. 
Maynard that to officials of the Academy, 
Florida is the most interesting State in the 
country. He said by way of example that if 
all admissions to the Academy had been made 
on purely a competitive basis, they would 
have had to admit fully 50 percent of all 
Florida applicants since the opening of the 
Academy. 

The astonishing accomplishments of stu- 
dents in Brevard County schools have been 
the subject of articles in outstanding maga- 
zines such as U.S. News & World Report and 
Time and in the national press. 

Let’s take a short look at just three of the 
literary hundreds of Florida graduates who 
right now are achieving national recogni- 
tion in one way or another of their scho- 
lastic accomplishments. 

Paul Hendrick was born in Mayo, Fla. He 
graduated from Jasper High School on May 
26, 1958. In March of 1958 he applied for a 
State teaching scholarship loan and scored 
in the top 2 percent on the scholarship qual- 
ifying examination using national norms. 
At the beginning of the 1968-59 term he 
entered the University of Florida as a fresh- 
man in teacher education, 


“In the spring of 1959 the U.S. Department 

of Agriculture, the U.S. Department of State, 
and the Department of Commerce decided to 
partictpate in the International Agricultural 
Pair to be held in Burma, India in 1960. 
The three departments appointed a joint 
committee to plan the US. participation. 
They decided to send four boys and four girls 
to describe the exhibits to the fair visitors. 
They divided the United States into four 
regions—northwest, northeast, southwest 
and southeast. Each State selected from all 
farm youth the one boy and one girl they 
felt to be most outstanding. Their aca- 
demic records were forwarded to the com- 
mittee in Washington and the committee 
selected one boy and one girl from each 
region. 

The southeastern region contains 56 per- 
cent of all furm youth in organized Future 
Farmers of America and 4-H work in this 
country. This region is composed of 13 
States. From this intense competition Paul 
Hendrick was selected as the outstanding 
farm youth from the southeastern region 
and one of the group to represent the 
United States at the fair. 

Paul and the others in the group are 

in Washington at the present time being 
trained by the State Department for their 
work. Paul plans to return to the Univer- 
sity of Florida at the beginning of the 1960- 
61 term to continue his teacher training 
program. 
From the other end of the State, Enith 
Vardaman was born in Miami and reared 
in that city. She graduated from Miami 
Edison Senior High School- on June 6, 
1958. In march of 1958 she applied for 
a State teaching scholarship loan and on 
the examination scored in the top 2 per- 
cent as did Paul Hendrick. She entered 
Stetson University at DeLand as a_ fresh- 
man in teacher education at the beginning 
of the 1958-59 term. At the end of the 
term she had earned the highest grade 
point average of all freshmen students at 
Stetson and was awarded the academic 
council class award for that year. 

Out in west Florida, David A. Sellers was 
born in Bonifay in 1940. He started to 
school in Chipley and graduated from the 
Chipley High Scheol. Last year he scored 
the highest score in the Nation on the com- 
petitive examinations for the U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy and then for good measure 
passed the. U.S. Air Force Academy examina- 
tion, finishing first among the Florida ap- 
plicants, which means he must have been 
first in the country or close to it. Congress- 
man Bos Sixes nominated David for the Air 
Force Academy and he accepted the nomina- 
tion. 

Considered as a group, Florida students 
who are given State teaching scholarship 
loans are important as evidence of academic 
excellence in many of our Florida schools. 
They also provide an indication of the caliber 
of some of the people who will be our future 
teachers. y 

A report from Florida State University for 
the 1957-58 school year showed that the av- 
erage score on the statewide 12th grade test 
for all students at the university was 315. 
When 441 recipients of State teaching 
scholarship loans were considered as a group, 
their average score was 407. Studies now in 
process show. that the average score is higher 
now than at the time of the 1957-58 study. 

Only applicants scoring in the top 17 per- 
cent (using national norms) on the scholar- 
ship qualifying examination are considered 
for a State teaching scholarship loan. The 
median percentile score for the 287 awards 
for the 1959-60 term was 96. This means 
that one-half of those entering teacher train- 
ing on State scholarship loans at the begin- 
ning of this school year were in top 4 per- 
cent of the students in the Nation with 
reference to academic ability and achieve- 
ment. 
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The ratio of applicants to scholarship loan 
vacancies during the past 4 years has been 
about 7 to 1. Each year about 50 percent 
of the applicants have earned a test score 
which qualified them for an award; how- 


ever, there have been scholarship loans for 


only 13 percent of the applicants. 

Eighty percent of the scholarship gradu- 
ates at ‘the end of the last 2 years accepted 
teaching positions in Florida public schools. 
Ten percent entered military service or 
qualified for a l-year deferment. Only about 
1 out of 10 elected to return to the State 
in cash the funds received and not to teach. 
There is no evidence of any teacher scholar- 
ship program in the Nation which equals this 
record of effectiveness. 

Quite a number of instructional materials 
developed in Florida for Florida teachers 
have attracted national attention and in 
many instances have pioneered the way for 
instructional improvements in other. States. 
For example, the book “Functional Mathe- 
matics in the Secondary Schools” which we 
began using 10 years ago, contains many 
of the proposals for upgrading mathematics 
instruction to an advanced level which are 
now beginning to be recommended nation- 
ally. 

This may help explain why in 1958 al- 
though only 46 percent of Florida white high 
school seniors scored above the national 
average on general ability or intelligence 
tests, 67 percent scored higher than the na- 
tional average on achievement tests in math- 
ematics and 68 percent scored higher in the 
natural sciences. 

In 1943 a comparison was made of general 
achievement of a 5 percent random sampling 
of high school seniors throughout the United 
States and it was found that the average 


rating of the Florida students was ninth . 


from the top. The same kind of study was 
made again in 1955 and Plorida ranked sixth 
from the top. These facts are derived from 
@ report to the States based on an analysis 
of the general educational development test 
scores made by Bloom and Statler at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. If a similar study were 
made this year, my guess is that Florida 
would show even more improvement, 

This guess is based on the following facts: 
Florida was one of the first States to make 
science a required subject in elementary 
schools as well as secondary. Advanced 
courses in mathematics and science are now 
available to 95 percent of all senior high 
school students in Florida. Last year seven- 
eights of all students in Florida high schools 
were enrolled in schools offering foreign lan- 
guages. Some offer as many as five foreign 
languages—for instance, some schools in Bre- 
vard County. More and more Plorida schools 
are starting foreign language instruction in 
the elementary schools—to name a few, Col- 
lier, Okeechobee, Orange, and Bay Counties, 

Certain schools in every area of the State 
are doing an outstanding job and I do not 
know of any county school system which 
has not shown impressive improvement dur- 
ing the last 10 years. 

Coral Gables High School, for example, 
was rated in Time and Newsweek magazine 
reports as among the 38 outstanding schools 
in the country based on schools producing 
20 or more finalists in national merit schol- 
arship competition. Students in this school 
received various scholarship awards last year 
totaling $502,373. 

This year some 550,000 students in more 
than 14,500 high schools throughout the 
country took the national merit scholarship 
qualifying test. On the basis of this test, 
approximately the top 114 percent were se- 
lected to enter the semifinal competition, 
some from each State prorated according to 
senior high population. 

In Florida the winners of this high 
scholastic honor came from city schools and 
country schools, large and small, scattered 
over the State. Specifically, they came in 
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varying numbers from the following places: 
Baker County, Bartow, Bradenton, Clear- 
water, Ooral Gables,- Crestview, Daytona 
Beach, DeLand, Ft. Lauderdale, Ft. Myers, 
Gainsville, Gulfport, Hialeah, Hollywood, 
Jacksonville, Lakeland, Lake Worth, Largo, 
Melbourne Miami, Miami Beach, Milton, 
Mount Dora, New Port Richey, North Miami, 
Panama City, Pensacola, Plant City, Pom- 
pano Beach, Rockledge, Sarasota, Shalimar, 
St. Augustine, St. Leo, St. Petersburg, Tal- 
lahasse, Tampa, Tarpon Springs, Umatilla, 
West Palm Beach, Wimauma, Winter Gar- 
den, Winter Haven, and Winter Park. Here 
in Orlando, Edgewater High School had 
eight students who qualified and Boone High 
had three. 

The important thing to remember about 
this is that schools located in each of the 45 
places listed above have one or more stu- 
dents, totaling 187, who rank scholastically 
in the top 114 percent of the more than half 
million high school seniors in the United 
States who took the examinations. 

Perhaps an even more significant indica- 
tion of schools that are doing an outstand- 
ing job are the ones with a high percentage 
of students whose scores on achievement 
tests are in line with or above their show- 
ing on ability tests. 

In fact, I intend to suggest to the State 
board of education that it establish an 
honor roll of Florida high schools each year 
on this basis, along with such other reason- 
able criteria as could be established. Last 
year the following schools could have been 
‘on the honor roll of this kind: Boone High 
in Orange County, Palm Beach High, Leon 
High in Tallahassee, Plant High in Tampa, 
Coral Gables High in Dade County, Boca 
Ciega High and Clearwater High in Pinellas 
County, Fort Lauderdale High, Northeast 
High in Pinellas County, Hillsborough High 
in Tampa, Columbia County High, Pasco 
County High, Winter Park High in Orange, 
Bradford County High, Dan McCarty High 
in St. Lucie, Clay County High, Walton 
County High, Choctawhatchee High in Oka- 
loosa County, Martin County High, Kathleen 
High in Polk County, East Bay High in Hills- 
borough, Turkey Creek High in Hillsborough, 
St. Cloud High in Osceola, Lake Weir High 
in Marion, University High in Leon, Quincy 
High in Gadsden County, Charlotte County 
High, Wiliston High in Levy, Ponce de Leon 
High in Holmes, P. K. Yonge in Alachua, 
Hernando County High, Cottondale High in 
Jackson County, Clewiston High in Hendry 
County. 

Florida is fortunate with respect to the 
organizational structure of its school sys- 
tem. A statutory provision made by the 
judgment and foresight of the 1947 legisla- 
ture, which was enacted at the same time as 
our famed minimum foundation program, 
insured not only the success of this pro- 
gram but set the tone for local control by 
the counties. 

In the same omnibus bill with the mini- 
mum foundation program itself was a sec- 
tion which abolished 703 small school dis- 
tricts in Florida and created 67 districts 
whose boundaries are coextensive with those 
of the counties themselves. 

Mr. Tom Morgan of the State department 
of education tells me that by comparison. 
there are many otherwise progressive States 
which still suffer from this confusion of the 
“horse and buggy” era. California is one of 
these. The State of Illinois at one time had 
the incredible number of over 12,000 small 
school districts. Within the past few years 
Illinois happily reported that this num- 
ber had been reduced to six or seven thou- 
sand districts. 

In Florida the picture prior to the 1947 law 
was dismal and confusing. Take for ex- 
ample Polk County where I grew up. Of- 
ficial records show that Polk County in the 
fiscal year 1941-42 had 40 districts levying 
constitutional millages for support and 
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maintenance of schools, By 1946 Polk had 
reduced this number to 87 by local referen- 
dum, Each one of these small school dis- 
tricts could issue its own bonds and had its 
own separate budget. They pretty well se- 
lected their own teachers and paid them ac- 
cording to their own ideas without any 
countywide policy to guide them. Some- 
times they would levy enough taxes to run the 


‘schools and sometimes they wouldn't. The 


records show that the bond districts in Polk 
at one time exceeded the support and mainte- 
nance districts in number, There was at 
one time a district No. 54 in Polk which 
collected taxes for the retirement of bonds. 
At a later date No. 48 was the highest 
number shown as collecting taxes for prin- 
cipal and interest due on bonds, this reduc- 
tion being due to consolidation of some of 
the districts. 

This administrative nightmare gives some 
idea of the improved system we now take for 
granted in Florida; an administrative system 
which in terms of better instruction for each 
child is definitely tied in with efficient or- 
ganization, particularly with respect to finan- 
cial support by both county and State. 

When I was in Lakeland High School in 
1930 we were the only school in the county 
which had a’ gymasium. As I recall, there 
were at least a dozen other high schools in 
Polk County at that time and they used to 
consider it a great privilege to play basketball 
against Lakeland, for the simple reason the 
kids wanted to see how it felt to play on an 
indoor court. Dr. J. T. Kelly who is now 
with the State Department of Education was 
principal and coach of the Haines City High 
School that year and he told me he joined the 
National Guard primarily to get the Guard to 
let his kids play basketball in the armory. ° 

We had a tin gym and a chemistry lab 
at Lakeland but no school library. Very 
few schools in the State had any of these 
things. There were no free school buses, 
free textbooks, audiovisual aids, publicly 
supported school lunchrooms and 18 per- 
cent of the high school principals in the 
State had not finished college. In fact, about 
5 percent of the teachers had only a high 
school education or less. 

In 1930 we had 10,960 teachers in Florida 
and 17,285 of them were teaching in ele- 
mentary schools for a school term which 
averaged 614 months. Most of them were 


. lady teachers whose annual salary was about 


$750. For a while in Lakeland and many 
other places, the teachers were not paid in 
money but in something called “scrip” which 
could be traded for groceries for about 50 
cents on the dollar if they had a friend in 
the grocery business. 

Today we have approximately 40,000 teach- 
ers and 98.12 percent of them have a 4-year 
college degree or more. They are required 
to teach a full 9 months by Florida law 
and they are paid an average annual salary 
of $4,948. I doubt there are many principals, 
if any, who do not have a master’s degree. 

When I was in Lakeland High in 1930 
there were 7,080 seniors in the entire State. 
Last year we graduated approximately 30,000. 

Since 1895 we have spent an estimated 
$489,054,346 buying land and building build- 
ings for public schools. 

Since then and especially during the last 
10 or 15 years land in Florida has multiplied 
in value and the cost of construction has 
skyrocketed. In recent years Dade County 
has had to spend as much as $100,000 per acre 
for land to enlarge a Negroschool. I believe a 
most conservative estimate of the present- 
day value of school property in Florida would 
be well over $1 billion and this does not in- 
clude the cost of such things as school buses. 
Florida operates a transportation system in 
order to get its children to school which re- 
quires more vehicles than all the interstate 
bus companies operate in Florida combined, 
and is certainly one of the safest in the 
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country from the standpoint of driver re- 
quirements and bus specifications. 

We now take all these things for granted, 
along with educational television in many 
areas of the State, driver education, summer 
school programs which the Kefauver com- 
mittee said have made a major contribution 


is considered excellent by many other States, 
and a school band and music program that 
will hold its own in any competition. 

These things and many other schoo! serv- 
ices which the people of Florida demand and 
the legislature has required by law help me 
to understand why we are now spending (not 
counting building costs and paying for 
bonds) about twice as much to educate each 
child as we did 10 years ago. The estimated 
expenditure per pupil for operating expenses 
in 1958-59 placed Florida 34th among the 
States. Personally, I think that in most 
counties, we are getting more than our 
money’s worth. 

In 1948 we had 368,587 children in school 
and spent $58,305,345 for current expense 
which amounted to a cost per pupil of 
$158.19. 

Last year we had 814,888 children in school 
and spend for current expense $239,705,500 or 
$294.16 per pupil. 

Although Florida ranked 16th among the 
States last year in the amount we paid our 
teachers, we did provide them with probably 
the best retirement system in the country. 

For example, let's compare Florida with 
California, which is one of the top Stajes 
salarywise. A Florida teacher who retires 
at age 60 with 35 years’ service and a 10 years’ 
average salary of $6,950 would be paid a 
monthly retirement income of $405 and she 
would have contributed $7,428 of her own 
money in the retirement fund. 

A California teacher in the same 
would receive $388 per month retirement pay 
and it would have cost her $10,698. 

Florida during the past 10 years has em- 
barked on one of the largest school con- . 
struction programs in the country, It had to 
in order to keep up with the population in- 
crease which keeps doubling and redoubling 
in many counties. 

Florida’s modern, functional school build- 
ings -have attracted nationwide attention 
and have been the subject of many articles 
in national publications. Latest to draw 
praise are school buildings in Sarasota 
County called by Time magazine a “showcase 
of school architecture.” 

And yet, generally speaking, construction 
costs of school buildings in Florida run 
about 20 percent iess than in Northern 
States. 

Another major development in Florida 
schools recently is its effort in pioneering 
in the development of salary schedules which 

exceptionally meritorious teaching 
ability and service. 

Efforts along this line have been made 
from time to time in other States but have 
generally failed because of administrative 
difficulties. There is good reason to believe 
that the approach recommended by Governor 
Collins and approved by the Legislature will 
prove to be successful. 

I think probably Florida’s major contribu- 
tion to schools throughout the Nation, how- 
ever, has been its massive Minimum Founda- 
tion Program which was enacted into law 
by the Florida Legislature in 1947. This was 
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truly an all-important breakthrough in 
school administration which has revolution- 


even provide a means 
If you do not believe 
ask your high school math student what 
what it’s for, as I had to 
first heard the word. 
know, I do not intend to use 
mt again when discuss- 
til I have found out a lot 
more about what I talking about than I 


I intend to find out to the best of my 
ability because I know of nothing more im- 
as far as the affairs of this earth 

are concerned than how we use and transmit 


this day by either a perverse knowledge or 
lack of knowledge. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
gratified on this, my first day as a Mem- 
ber of this great deliberative body, to 
have the privilege of participating in 
the important debate on civil rights, and 
to lend my support to H.R. 8601, which 
= now before the House for considera- 

on. 

During my years of service in the New 
York State Legislature as a member of 
the assembly and the senate, I lost ro 
opportunity to champion the cause of 
civil rights; my efforts will be continued 
here. It is admitted that flagrant dis- 
criminatory practices abound in public 
housing, public schooling, in voting, job 
opportunities, as well as in other fields. 
This is a sad and awful commentary on 
the integrity of our Nation, where our 
Constitution guarantees equality of all 
our citizens. Until every vestige of dis- 
crimination is wiped out, the honor of 
our country is in doubt, in the opinion 
of all freedom-loving peoples of the 
world. 

The time for moderation and compro- 
mise is past; we must end the uncon- 
scionable discrimination, harrassment, 
intimidation, and other human in- 
decencies which are being inflicted upon 
a vast segment of our population. We 
cannot claim to have true democracy in 
our country, equality of men, equality of 


opportunity, freedom as guaranteed by 
our Constitution, until all discrimination 
because of race, color, or religion is 
abolished. : 

Congress is the special guardian of the 
right to vote and I trust that this Con- 
gress will meet its obligation fairly and 
courageously, and pass a strong, effec- 
tive civil rights bill which will deal fairly 
with our Negro citizens and finally pro- 
vide machinery by which the rights of 
Negroes to vote will be protected, and 
which will give countless citizens, now 
discriminated against, other necessary 
protection as provided in H.R. 8601. We 
must not fail to take decisive action now, 
for not only those discriminated against, 
but also all right-thinking citizens, de- 
mand that we do so. 


Senator Lyndon B. Johnson and Civil 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the city 
commissioner of Birmingham, Ala., Mr. 
Eugene “Bull” Connor, recently warned 
Senator Lynpon B. Jonnson that if he 
lends his support to the “voting referee 
plan or any other of those northern 
radical Senators’ plans for civil rights, 
you can expect to lose the solid South” 
for the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent. This is, of course, bullheaded, 
shortsighted, and biting one’s nose to 
spite one’s face. 

It is ironical that Senator JoHNSON 
should be the object of threats of losing 
the solid South because of his advocacy 
of civil rights for all Americans, The 
answer to this is in the feeling prevalent 
in enlightened quarters throughout the 
Nation that his championing of the 
cause of civil rights has won many 
friends for Senator Johnson and that, 
furthermore, it is helping to educate the 
South. 

As an example, let me cite the Florence 
Times of Florence, Ala., which in an edi- 
torial published in its issue of February 
18, 1960, urges southerners to stop acting 
as political crybabies for the time has 
come for southerners to act like Ameri- 
cans, 

If civil rights are eventually to be ac- 
cepted by the South, the man who should 
get the credit for it—perhaps more so 
than anyone else in the country—is most 
certainly Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON. 
It is he who is providing the guidance 
and the leadership in these trying mo- 
ments. It is he who maintains a calm 
and commonsense approach to an emo- 
tionally charged issue which could flare 
up and cause untold harm to our Nation 
at a very crucial period in our history. 

As a northerner, who has always 
fought for equality of opportunity for all 
Americans and for the elimination of 
racial and religious prejudice, I want to 
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congratulate Senator Jonnson on his 
demonstration of able and responsible 
leadership which the whole Nation sorely 
needs. Those in the South who are 
threatening him or trying to stab him 
in the back, will only discover that they 
will hurt themselves and the South more. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert into the Recorp 
the editorial referred to above: 
[From the Plorence Times, Feb. 18, 1960] 
ALABAMA Democracy Is IN A Sorry STagTe 


How to make enemies and turn people 
against you may not be the title of any 
book but it aptly describes the antics of 
some of our southern politicians when it 
comes to dealing with so-called civil rights 
measures, now again before Congress. 

For the so-called friends of segregation in 
the South, more particularly Alabama, con- 
tinue to follow the very lines of action that 
will most rapidly tear down the State’s ac- 
customed way of life with the ultimate 
jamming of one civil rights measure after 
another down our collective throats. 

We are fast getting into the position of 
the man who was surrounded by enemies— 
and deserved every last one of them. 

What good does it do for State officials to 
make their appearances in Washington ex- 
pressing their adamant opposition to all civil 
rights. proposals when they do nothing at 
home to correct the very abuses civil rights 
legislation is designed to correct? 

While it is true that denial of civil rights 
is a national and international problem, it 
is further complicated in the South by the 
unusual form in which our society has 
evolved before, during and since the Civil 
War. 

But the South is not going to get fair 
treatment unless it goes to Washington with 
clean hands. 

As we have said before, we have found 
much sympathy among the people outside 
the South for continuance of segregated 
schools, provided really and truly equal edu- 
cational facilities are provided our Negro 
citizens, but we have never found one Amer- 
ican outside the South who failed to exco- 
riate our failure to allow qualified Negroes 
to vote as we do in some counties. 

Read what Senator THomas J. Dopp, Con- 
necticut Democrat, said on the Senate floor 
the other day regarding Macon, Bullock, 
Barbour, and Lowndes Counties: 

“I will not detain the Senate with a de- 
tailed account of the long and cumbersome 
voting procedure which each Negro applicant 
faces in Macon County nor of the compli- 
cated voucher system requiring that each new 
voter be vouched for by another registered 
voter. Suffice it to say that even if the 
board were functioning continuously, it 
would take 203 years under current regula- 
tions to register all of the county’s unregis- 
tered Negroes.”’ 

He then told the Senate of the arrest in 
Bessemer of Asbury Howard, Sr., a Negro, who 
had ordered a sign painted urging Negroes 
to register and vote; of his subsequent ar- 
rest for publication of “libelous and obscene” 
material and of the assault upon him by 
“between 40 and 50 white men carrying 
knives and blackjacks” as Howard left the 
courtroom. He also mentioned the order by 
then Attorney General John Patterson (now 
Governor) denying voting records of Macon 
to the US. Civil Rights Commission, and of 
then Judge George Wallace’s threat to jail 
Justice Department officials who came to 
Bullock County to look at records. 

He cited similar instances in other South- 
ern States. 

Of course, the Federal Government is not 
going to sit on its hands and permit this 
form of tyranny to endure. It will, in the 
final analysis, do whatever it wills to do to ~ 
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end these abuses regardless of the opposition 
offered by the Deep South’s handful of 
Senators. The small bloc of southern Sen- 
ators can no more stop civil rights legisla- 
tion in the end, than can one man stand in 
the middie of a regional blizzard and stop 
the snow from falling with his outstretched 
hands. 

It is this futile defense of wrongdoing that 
has brought about the condition in which 
neither the Republican nor Democratic 
Parties has nominated a southerner for 
President for many long decades. 

Right now the South is suffering griev- 
ously from this very thing. Perhaps the 
most qualified man in either party for the 
Presidency this year is Senator Lynpon B. 
JOHNSON of Texas, but astute political ob- 
servers say it will be nothing short of mirac- 
ulous should he be nominated. ; 

Even now as Senator JoHNSON is trying to 
negotiate through the Senate a compromise 
civil rights measure that makes some sense, 
Birmingham City Commissioner Eugene 
(Bull) Connor, a candidate for Alabama 
Democratic national committeeman, warns 
JOHNSON: 

“Of all the candidates who have been 
mentioned as the Democratic nominee for 
President this year, without a doubt you are 
the only one that the solid (?) South could 
support this fall. But if you lend your 
backing to the Eisenhower voting referee 
plan or any other of those northern radical 
Senators’ plans for civil rights, you can ex- 
pect to lose the solid South, and without the 
southern delegates’ votes at the convention, 
you wouldn’t stand a chance to be nom- 
inated. Senator, we in the South are de- 
pending on you to use every resource you 
have to defeat these antisouthern bills.” 

Of course, this is nonsense. Those who 
hold the attitude of Oommissioner Connor 
are the very ones who will bring about the 
destruction of Senator JoHNSON's candidacy. 

And after they have succeeded in destroy- 
ing the sons of the South who will we vote 
for in November? Of course, for the nom- 
inees of the National Democratic Party or 
the Republican Party, whose sympathy for 
our peculiarly southern problems is nil. 

We are destroying ourselves by defending 
practices against which there is no defense 
in any decent democratic society and in the 
process we are striking down, decade after 
decade, our most noble sons on the govern- 
mental front. We are following the path of 
political suicide. 

Will we wake up only after our house has 
been pulled down upon us and the South is 
left in political shackles and _ political 
shambles? 

Even closer at home the State Democratic 
executive committee at its recent meeting 
in Montgomery again left the way open for 
so-called Democratic(?) presidential electors 
to vote for John Doe or Sam Jones or anyone 
else, if they so desire, following the general 
election next fall. We want to be members 
of the national Democratic Party but we 
want to play the part of a bunch of undis- 
ciplined political brats who pick up their 
marbles and go home whenever we can’t force 
our will upon the majority in defiance of the 
rules of the game. 

How much respect do you think our dele- 
gates to the Democratic National Convention 
will command when they report in at Los 
Angeles? They will be looked upon as politi- 
cal cry babies for that is the very role we 
are choosing for ourselves. 

We suspect we are not alone in thinking 
that the time has come for southerners to 
act like Americans. When we get our house 
in order at home we can oppose punitive 
civil rights measures in good conscience. 

When we are ready and willing to play the 
political game according to the precepts of 
democracy then, and only then, will we com- 
mand the political respect our great South- 
land so sorely needs. 


‘ 
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Civil Rights and Senator William E. Borah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the late William E. Borah, Re- 
publican of Idaho, stands down the cor- 
ridor in our Statuary Hall of Fame. His 
was not only a profile in courage, but a 
profile of justice, honor, and patriotism. 
Mr. Speaker, here is what Senator Borah 
had to say about the punitive, vindictive, 
and unnecessary legislation of his day: 
AppDREss OF Hon. Wrtur1aM E. Boran, or IDAHO, 

On JANUARY 7, 1938 
Mr. BoraH. Mr. President, this measure, 


.in a slightly different form but embodying 


the same principles, came to this body about 
25 years ago. At that time I was a member 
of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
and was appointed by the late Senator Nel- 
son, chairman of a subcommittee to pass 
upon the measure, particularly its constitu- 
tional features. I shall not at this time go 
into the history of the action of the commit- 
tee at that time. It may be necessary to do 
so later in order to throw light upon some 
features of this matter. It is sufficient now 
to say that I reached a conclusion as to the 
merits of the bill, which conclusion I still 
entertain. 

-Heretofore I have confined my remarks 
upon this bill largely to the question of its 
constitutionality. Those questions still in- 
terest me, and probably I shall discuss them 
later. Today, however, I desire to address 
my attention for a time to the policy in- 
volyed in this measure. Assuming for the 
purpose of the argument that we have the 
constitutional power to pass such a measure 
as this, I desire to invite the attention of 
the Senate to the wisdom of doing so. I 
think it only a little less important, perhaps 
no less important, than the constitutional 
question itself. 

Notwithstanding anything that has been 
said or that may be said to the contrary, 
this is a sectional measure. It is an attempt 
upon the part of States practically free from 
the race problem to sit in harsh judgment 
upon their sister States where the problem 
is always heavy and sometimes acute. It is 
proposed to condemn these States and the 
people in them because it is claimed that 
they have failed properly to meet and adjust 
the most difficult of all problems. No more 
drastic condemnation could be offered by a 
measure than that which is offered by the 
measures now before the Senate. 

It proposes to authorize the National Gov- 
ernment to enter into the States, and to 
take charge of and prosecute as criminals the 
duly elected officials of the States, from the 
governor down. It proposes that the Federal 
Government shall be the sole judge of the 
guilt or innocence of State officials, 


In my opinion that requires a review of 
some unfortunate history, and the recalling 
of some unpleasant facts. These States are 
not to be villoried and condemned without a 
full presentation of the nature of the task 
which fate and circumstances imposed upon 
them, and not without a complete record as 
to the weight and difficulty of the task, what 
has been done, and with what good faith it 
has been met. I shall contend that the 
southern people have met the race problem 
and dealt with it with greater patience, 
greater tolerance, greater in ,» and 
greater success than any people in record 
history, dealing with a problem of similar 
nature. Let us inquire what it is that the 
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South has had to do, how it has done it, and 


concerned today, and which confronted the 
South as it entered upon its great task of 
rebuilding. 

I shall not go into details as to the recon- 
struction I recall it sufficiently and 
only that we may understand something of 
the antecedents of this problem and some- 
thing as to the good faith and the ability 
with which it has been met.. I recall a single 
instance in the way of illustration. When 
Congress met in December 1865, the then 
leader of the House—perhaps the most com- 
plete master of the House of Representatives 
that history records—Thaddeus Stevens, out- 
lined the program with reference to the then 
eine situation. Among other things, he 


: » 

“The future condition of the conquered 
power depends upon the will of the con- 
queror.” 

He said further that the conquered prov- 
inces were to be admitted as States— 

“Only when the Constitution has been 
amended so as to secure the perpetual ascen- 
dancy of the party of the Union”— 

The Republican Party— ; : 

“Every government is a despotism. * * * 
The Constitution has nothing to do with it 
{the p rs Sg to 


constitutionality of the law. The Constitu- 
tion has nothing to do with them or they 
with it.” 

Thus they were to take up the work of 
rebuilding and of carrying the race problem 
with the threat of having all constitutional 
guaranties withdrawn. 

Mr, President, I have always felt that in 
many respects the Reconstruction period is 
the most regrettable page of American his- 
tory. Had Abraham Lincoln lived through 
his second term, it probably would have 
been the most readable page, one of the 
noblest pages in all history. It would have 
been characterized by. wide sympathy, by 
breadth of understanding, and by that wis- 
dom which flows from the heart as well as 
the brain, which passeth all understanding, 
It would have been free from that blind par- 
tisanship which disregards constitutions and 
constitutional limitation as well as national 
honor and national unity. 

A short time before the Great Emancipator 
was removed from the scene he had outlined 
his views on reconstruction. What a dif- 
ferent story would have been written had 
those views prevailed. What a different na~ 
tional life would have been lived had those 
views obtained. But before his body had 
reached Springfield the committee had met 
and had determined upon the complete re- 
jection of the entire policy theretofore an- 
nounced by the dead President. Ben Butler's 
views superseded those of Abraham Lincoln; 
and a more tragic thing could not happen in 
a crisis confronting a nation. These meas- 
ures with reference to reconstruction there- 
fore were written from the s t of 
partisanship not unmingled with a desire to 
punish. 
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They gave us the solid 
th. They separated us politically, which 
continues until this day. They 
ted a sense of bitterness in the minds 
people, not because of what had 
upon the field but because of what 
in Congress. 
in the interest of national unity 
embers, to arouse old fears, to 
wounds, to again, after all these 
the southern people as inca- 
to deal with the question 
This bill is not in the in- 
good feeling between the two 
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ored people. 

Nations are not held together merely by 
constitutions and laws. They are held to- 
gether by mutual respect, by mutual con- 
fidence, by toleration for conditions in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, by confidence 
that the people of the different parts of the 
country will solve their problems; and that 
is just as essential today as it was in 1865 
and 1870. 

In the beginning, Mr. President, I reject 
the pending measure as fundamentally not 
in the interest of the white people of the 
South, not in the interest of the black people 
of the South, not in the interest of national 
unity nor of national solidarity, not in the 
interest of eliminating crime. History ‘has 
proven that it will be a failure, and those 
who suffer most will be the weaker race. 

Mr. President, the race problem is the most 
difficult of all problems, and, in addition to 
the conditions which I have outlined briefiy, 
the southern people had placed upon them 
the race problem under circumstances and 
conditions never before experienced by any 
people, so far as I know, in recorded history. 
In addition té and on top of all other prob- 
lems the South had to grapple with the race 
problem. How well has it dealt with it? 

At the close of the Civil War there were 
a little over 5 million white people in the 
South; there were 3,500,000 Negroes. In 
Mississippi there were 100,000 more colored 
people than white people. In South Caro- 
lina there were something like 150,000 more 
colored people than white people. There 
were the two races, living upon the same 
soil, now equally free under the Constitution, 
one of them untrained and unschooled in 
the affairs of state, and untrained in citizen- 
ship. The problem had to be met. Was it 
easy of solution? Can one conceive of a 
more difficult problem placed before a people? 
I wish we could place ourselves in their posi- 
tion. It will help us to be sympathetic, 
eane, and just. 

I call attention to some facts which lead 
up to the question of lynching. History 
shows that in the North in 1889, 1 Negro 
in every 185 was in jail; in the South, 1 
in every 446. In the North the percentage 
of Negro prisoners was 6 times as great as 
that of the native whites, in the South 4 
times as great. 

Monroe 8S. Work, of Tuskegee College, has 
eaid: 

“There is a much higher rate of crime 
among the Negroes in the North than in the 
South.” 

That speaks volumes for the southern 
Negro and no less for the whites. 

Professor Johnson, of Fisk University, has 
said: 

“The rate for Negroes is much higher in 
the northern States than in the southern 
States as to crime. Judging by the figures 


tial to the welfare of the col- 


alone, for a 10,000-Negro population, the 
commitments were 88 in the South, 283 in 
the North.” 

In a volume entitled “Negro Housing” 
published in 1932, I find the following: 

“The extent of property ownership by 
Negroes has in the past been greater in the 
South than in the North.” 

It will be disclosed that in some of the 
southern cities the percentage of Negro 
ownership of homes runs as high as 45 per- 
cent of the Negro population; in other places 
as high as 30 to 39 percent of the Negroes 
own their own homes. 

In a bulletin issued by the Department of 
Agriculture in 1930 we find the statement 
that the value of land and buildings of farm 
property owned by Negroes increased from 
1910 to 1930 as follows, giving the round 
figures: 

Percent 
Virginia 
North Carolina 


I mention these figures to show the prog- 
ress of the Negro throughout the South in 
ah economic way, for, after all, only in pro- 
portion as he acquires property and economic 
power can he hope to be secure in his polit- 
ical rights. That is just as true of the white 
man as of the colored man. And in propor- 
tion. that he advances in education, in the 
acquisition of property, and in the acquisi- 
tion of economic rights, in that proportion 
he will come to be regarded as an essential 
factor of the southern civilization, and 
treated as such; and to accomplish that has 
been the aim of the southern Negro, encour- 


aged and assisted by the white people of 
the South. 

I shall now read from a little volume to 
which I called attention a few days ago dur- 
ing the debate on the farm bill, a volume 
written by Gerald W. Johnson, who, I have 
been informed, is one of the editors of the 


Baltimore Evening Sun. He has written a 
remarkable volume upon the questions which 
pertain to the southern portion of the coun- 
try. On page 8 of the volume he says; re- 
ferring always to the South: 

“The problem of public education, for ex- 
ample, has not been solved. It is further 
from solution in the South than in any 
other region. But when one considers that 
the South has to teach more Negro children 
than there are children of all kinds in New 
Engiand; and when one notes that it is 
spending far more of its total income on 
schools than is spent by any other region, its 
effort, even though but half successful, must 
command respect and admiration.” 

They must educate more Negro children 
in carrying this load than all the children of 
New England, and they are doing so; and 
by educating them they are fitting them for 
citizenship, schooling them against crime, 
and they are laying the only sure founda- 
tion there is for the extinguishment of crime 
among the Negroes. They are laying at tre- 
mendous cost the foundation for the good 
citizenship of the Negro, and while lynching 
can never be justified, nevertheless there is 
no more successful approach to the ending 
of lynching than through education, through 
bringing both races to understand their re- 
sponsibility to society. I know of no finer 
sense of duty than that displayed by the 
South in the help it gives the Negro in bet- 
tering his condition as to property, as to 
economical strength, and as to education. 

I read again from this able writer: 

It has been the fashion in some quarters 
to assume that the Southeast has remained 
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almost completely inert in the presence of 
its social problems. This is far from the 
truth. A mere glance at the educational 
statistics of the region is enough to dissipate 
the impression that the Southeast has been 
indifferent or lethargic in this respect. The 
State of Florida, for example, spends 5.76 
percent of its total income for school pur- 
poses, and North Carolina 4.38 percent; this 
is the largest percentage that is spent for 
similar purposes by any other States save the 
Dakotas. * * * The Southeast spends 3 per- 
cent of its total income for higher educa- 
tion, the highest percentage in the Nation. 
It enrolled more high-school students in 1930 
than the whole country did in 1900, and 
there are more accredited high schools in 
this region than there were in the United 
States at the end of the century. Its pres- 
ent army of 60,000 high-school graduates 
annually represents an increase of 500 per- 
cent within the last two decades. 

‘I pause to say that, if we knew as much 
about the South and what they have done 
and are doing as we pretend to know, we 
would not be so free to criticize. It is a hor- 
rible thing to see the body of a Negro burned 
to a crisp, swinging from the limb of a tree; 
it is a horrible thing to have a daughter or 
son, perhaps a mere child, snatched from 
your homes, carried into hiding, perhaps 
murdered. These are our problems, pressing 
for consideration, and they are making as 
determined an effort to clear the stain from 
the honor of the South as are we to rescue 
our honor in.the North. “Why beholdest 
thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye 
but considerest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye.” 

During the last session of Congress we had 
under consideration in the Committee on 
Education and Labor what is known as the 
educational bill, and, of course, it vitally af- 
fected the Negro people of the South, and 
they appeared in great numbers before the 
committee. At that time Senator Black, now 
Justice Black, was chairman of the com- 
mittee. The most difficult problem was to 
work out absolute protection for the col- 
ored children in the enjoyment of the fund 
proposed to be set up. I must say that I 
never knew a person more meticulous, more 
determined, more vigilant to protect the col- 
ored students in the enjoyment of that fund 
than was Justice Black. I was impressed 
with the fact that there was a determination 
upon his part to reach the Negro at that 
point in his life where he could best serve 
him not only with reference to general citi- 
zenship but as to the reduction of crime. 
Mr. Johnson states further in this volume: 

“The most conspicuous characteristic. of 
the southern population, however, is its bi- 
racial character. A group of 8 million peo- 
ple of a different color from the other 17 mil- 
lion is a feature so startling that it may be 
expected to attract more attention than 
perhaps it deserves. 

* cm e 2 . 


“The inevitable result has been enormous 
waste of the Negro’s potential value to the 
social structure. Not all of this is the fault 
of the white South by any means. The 
hasty and ill-advised effort made in the six- 
ties to project the newly emancipated slaves 
into a political and social position they were 
not prepared to occupy has made any real- 
istic treatment of their position extremely 
difficult. -Not only did it create appalling 
prejudices but it erected very substantial 
legal barriers against any direct and forth- 
right approach and forced southern political 
and social polity into a sinuousness that has 
been productive of a thousand evils. 

“This is, however, water over the dam. 
What confronts the Southeast today is the 
problem of making the best possible use of 
8 million blacks, 

a - * * » 


“Only comparatively recently has any con- 
siderable effort been made to treat the dis- 
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ease, rather than to alleviate its symptoms— 
or, rather, only recently has the idea begun 
to spread that perhaps there isn’t any or- 
ganic disease, but only a series of func- 
tional disturbances. Since the turn of the 
century the Southeast has been making real, 
if not always adequate, efforts in the field 
of Negro education. With the rise of the 
Negro in the cultural and economic scale 
there has come also an appreciable reduc- 
tion of the rigor. of civil and social disabili- 
ties. And with both there is a strengthen- 
ing belief that perhaps the traditional ap- 
proach to this situation has been faulty.” 

Everywhere we find a determination to 
find the right way. The Negro is there. He 
is there to stay. The South knows that he is 
there to stay, that he is a part of the wealth 
of the South. We in the North may be in- 
terested in the Negro politically. We care 
little about him economically. But he is an 
indispensable factor in the economic devel- 
opment of the South. They can and will do 
for him far better without our interference 
or advice than with it. 

Mr. President, the Negro has had a hard 
road to travel ever since he was given his 
freedom. A hundred-and-odd years of slav- 
ery afforded poor training for citizenship in 
the most advanced of nations. Almost over- 
night he went from slavery to take up the 
obligations of a freeman in a free country; 
but, everything considered he has done well; 
his advancement has been marked. Re- 
stricted, not by the Constitution of his coun- 
try or the decisions of its highest courts, but 
restricted, almost cabined and confined, by 
the iron laws of society, nevertheless he has 
made progress. And where has that progress 
been greatest? In the South. In spite of 
prejudice and statements to the contrary, 
facts and figures show it has been greatest in 
the South. In the acquisition of property 
and economic advancement generally the 
Negro has fared better in the South than 
elsewhere. 

It is true, as is contended here, that at 
times he has suffered from mob violence in 
the South, but it is equally true that he has 
suffered from race riots in the North. But 
in all things which make for the advance- 
ment of the race as a race, the North has no 
advantage over the South in the story of the 
advancement of the Negro. We have shown 
no greater patience, no greater tolerances, no 
greater ability to deal with this race than 
have our brothers of the South. And now, 
because there is the power, because there are 
the votes, because it is possible to do so, it is 
proposed to call these great States and 
these people before the bar of public opinion 
and, after 70 years of arduous effort on their 
part, condemn them as unfit and unwilling 
to deal with this great problem, condemn 
them for having failed in the essential prin- 
ciple of home government, of home rule. 
After. these 70 years, and after 150 years, 
taking the Government’s history as a whole, 
we now come to the time when we are asked 
to say that home rule or local government 
has broken down in a number of the States 
of the Union, We call these States and these 
proud people to judgment before the whole 
world and spread upon the records of the 
Congress our condemnation, our judgment 
that in the most vital things of free govern- 
ment they have failed, 

Broken down. Why? . Because eight 
Negroes were lynched last year. There were 
30 kidnapping cases in the United States last 
year. After all the efforts of the States and 
all the efforts of the Federal Government, 
taking charge of those who crossed State 
lines, we still had 20 kidnaping cases as 
against the 8 lynching cases in the South. 
Is that an indication that the South is not 
in good faith and with honorable effort try- 
ing to protect the colored race and to give it 
the same protection that it gives the white 
race? 
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Lynching its the one crime, Mr. President, 
that is distinctly and markedly on the de- 
crease in the United States. 

I shall take time to read briefly some facts 
and give some figures. 

Prof. Charles S. anteaon, of Fisk Univer- 
sity, says: 

“Taking the period of 1889 to 1893 as 100 
percent, it is of interest to note that every 
5-year period has shown a decrease in the 
total number of individuals lynched.” 

He then gives the figures showing that 
from 1924 to 1928 there was a decrease of 
Negro lynching amounting to 84.8 percent. 
He concludes by saying: 

“It will be discovered from the accompany- 
ing graphs and tables that at the present 
rate of decrease lynching will apparently 
cease to be a problem in race relations due 
to its disappearance.” 

Further, he says: 

“In the 30-year period from 1889 to 1918, 
inclusive, there were 2,522 Negroes lynched.” 

That is about 84 a year. 

He then calls attention to the fact that 
in 1924 the number had dropped to 16. Last 
year the number was 8. In many of the 
Southern States lynching has practically dis- 
appeared. Virginia had only 1 case in 10 
years. West Virginia had none during the 
past 5 years. South Carolina had none dur- 
ing the past 3 years. Oklahoma had 1 in 10 
years. North Carolina had 2 in 7 years. Ar- 
kansas had 3 in 9 years. Maryland had 2 in 
10 years, and none for the past 3 years. 

I call your attention to a statement from 
the great Tuskegee Institute located in the 
State of Alabama. It reads: 

“There are a number of interesting fea- 
tures to be noted. From 1882 to 1885 there 
were more whites lynched than Negroes. 
Concerning the decline of lynchings in the 
United States, I call attention to sheet No. 2, 
‘Lynchings, white and Negroes, by periods, 
1882-1936." You will note that there has 
been a steady decline in the number of 
lynchings for each of the 10-year periods, 
1887-96 to 1927-36. Judging from the trends 
shown in this table, there is every reason to 
believe that there will be a further decline 
in lynchings. 

“There. are probably three major factors 
that have contributed to this decline. The 
first of these is the tendency for frontier 
characteristics In the South to disappear 
(lynching was @ special characteristic of the 
frontier in America, both in the West and in 
the South). Second, the breaking down of 
isolation in the South by increased facilities: 
(1) Rural free delivery; (2) more telegraph 
offices; (3) more telephones in small towns 
and rural areas, and (4) recently the radio 
and paved roads. Third, increasing agitation 
within the South during the past 40 years 
against lynchings. This has resulted in an 
increasing sentiment against the evil. This 
sentiment has expressed itself in the increas- 
ing efforts to prevent lynchings. 

“from 1914 to 1919 the number of persons 
tynched was much greater than the number 
of persons prevented from being lynched. 
From 1920 to the present the number each 
year prevented from being lynched has 
greatly exceeded the number lynched. 

“These facts and trends seem to indicate 
unquestionably that there will continue to 
be a decline in lynchings in the United 
States. Not only in these statistics but in 
many other ways is there employed a growth 
in the humanitarian attitude of the Ameri- 
can people, This growth, I believe, has par- 
alleled the development of educational and 
social agencies, all of which bid fair to rid 
this Nation of the barbaric practice of 
lynching.” 

In other words, the problem is being met, 
the problem is being solved, and it is being 
solved in the way that America solves her 
problems when they are local and of a local 
nature; and that is through the activity and 
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the cooperation and the determination of the 
people themselves. 

Mr. President, suppose Congress passes this 
bill; suppose it becomes a law; where must 
we go for its enforcement? The bill may be 
passed by votes from other States, but for 
its enforcement we must go to the juries in 
those communities which we condemn. The 
bill may be passed in the theoretical at- 
mosphere of Washington, but it must be en- 
forced down among the people in the realistic 
atmosphere of the Southern States. There 
will be the southern district attorney, the 
southern judges, the southern juries, and 
they must be depended upon for the en- 
forcement of the law. Do Senators think 
they will more likely enforce the law when 
they have been condemned in the sight of 
all the world, and in face of such condemna- 
tion, than when they are appealed to from 
the standpoint of the sense of duty of their 
State and their sense of duty of citizenry? 

We get back, after all, to the people them- 
selves for the enforcement of the law. We 
have had an experience in this country show- 
ing that we cannot enforce a law when pub- 
lic opinion is not behind the law. The only 
way in which we can hope to have the law 
enforced is by the method that is now pur- 
sued by the southern people—that is, to 


patriot that it is worth while for 
and hear the voices of those who are wres- 
tling with the problem at home. i 

Mr. Henry W. Grady said: 

“Nothing, sir, but this problem and the 
suspicions it breeds, hinders a clear under- 
standing and a perfect union. Nothing else 
stands between us and such love as bound 
Georgia and Massachusetts at Valley Forge 
and Yorktown. * * * 

“I thank God as heartily as you do that 
human slavery is gone forever from American 
soll, But the freeman remains. With him 
a problem without precedent or parallel. 
Note its appalling conditions. Two utterly 
dissimilar races on the same soil—with equal 
political and civil rightse—almost equal in 
numbers, but terribly unequal in intelli- 
gence and responsibility. * * * Under these, 
adverse at every point, we are required to 
carry these two races in peace and h-nor 
to the end. 

“Never has such a task been given to 
mortal stewardship.” 

Is that not true? Can we find anywhere 
in history a task such as was assigned to 
the southern people at the close of the 
Civil War, with slaves for 100 years released, 
free as they should have been, but given 
the power to participate in politics without 
any training and without ‘any experience? 
It was beyond their capacity, as it would 
have been beyond the capacity of any race 
immediately to assume in full, and properly 
discharge, the duties of citizenship. But 
those were the conditions which confronted 
the South, and with which they have been 
dealing. 

“The resolute, clearheaded, broadminded 
men of the South * * * wear this probiem 
in their hearts and brains, by day and by 
night. They realize, as you cannot, what 
this problem means~—what they owe to this 
kindly and dependent race—the measure of 
their debt to the world in whose despite 
they defended and maintained slavery. 

“If you insist that they are ruffians, blind- 
ly driving with and shotgun to 
plunder and oppress a race, then I shail 
sacrifice my self-respect and tax your pa- 
tience in vain. But admit that they are 








not wholly disregard—guiding 
trolling as best they can the vicious and 
irresponsible of either race * * * admit this, 
and we may reach an understanding without 
delay.” 

Let us admit that the South is dealing 
with this question as best it can, admit 
that the men and women of the South are 


to sacrifice for the suc- 
their communities as we are. Let us 
as American citizens, and 
cooperate with them, sympathize with them, 
help them in the solution of their prob- 
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people, one Nation, and they are en- 
to be treated upon that basis. 

. President, I now turn briefly to an- 
feature of this measure. I shall dis- 
in more detail, referring to court 
But I call attention to this feature 
which must be of concern to every 
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ur dual system of government. 
as it is drawn—observe my lan- 
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guage—this bill as it is drawn strikes at the 
very heart, at. the very life of local self- 
governmen' I ask Senators to reread the 


bill in the light of that assertion. It would 
place a construction upon the 14th amend- 
ment never contemplated by the men who 
wrote it—in fact, specifically rejected by 
them-—and which, in my opinion, a fair 
construction in no sense sustains. 

The bill openly and professedly declares in 
effect—and that is the theory upon which it 


Permit me to say here before I go further 
that I make no contention but that the 14th 
amendment has forever placed it beyond the 
power of any State to deny any person the 
equal protection of the laws, or to de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process. I recognize also that 
the State acts and speaks through its offi- 
cers, legislative, Judicial, and executive. I 
am not going to take refuge in technicalities, 
but I contend for what I believe to be a 
fundamental principle, and that is that 
while you may call a State thus acting and 
thus speaking to. account, you cannot take 
jurisdiction over or deal with acts and deeds 
not done by the authority and by the direc- 
tion of the State. It must at all times be 
State action. You cannot deal with acts 
under the 14th amendment not done by and 
under the authority and direction of the 
State. The dereliction of an officer in vio- 
lation of the laws of the State, in disre- 
gard of the sworn duty exacted of him by 
the State, and subject to punishment by the 
laws of the State, cannot by any possible 
construction, either in law ‘or in conscience, 
be the act of the State. To establish any 
such principle would be to undermine and 
break down the integrity of every State in 
the Union. If a State may not be entrusted 
exclusively with the authority and relied 
upon to exercise the authority to punish 
those who violate its own laws, public or 
private persons, then there is no such thing 
as local government, because the State is 
deprived of the very instrumentality by 
which it maintains State integrity. 

Since this proposition first came before 
Congress. the Senators from the Southern 
States have borne the brunt of the debate. 
They have been made to feel the criticism 
of those who look upon opposition as mere 
local prejudice. We are all prone to con- 
sider the race question as peculiarly a south- 
ern problem, and we leave our southern 


of this body, to everyone who be-- 
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friends to deal with it without very much 
sympathy or interest. But assuming that 
we are going to continue this narrow and 
selfish course, when we come to read this 
bill it is found that it goes an arrow’s flight 
beyond. any race question. The way it is 
drawn and its legal terms lift the bill out 
of the region of the race question into the 
region of governmental principles. 

I do not contend, of course, that the 
authors of the bill or its supporters are tak- 
ing advantage of the horror which we all 
feel toward the crime of lynching to strike 
a blow at our dual system of government, 
but that is precisely what is happening; that 
is precisely what will happen in view of the 
manner in which the bill is drawn. The 
constitutional feature of this bill under its 
terms is just as vital to Idaho as to Alabama; 
it is of just as much concern to Massachu- 
setts as to Georgia. If the Federal Govern- 
ment can send a U.S. marshal into the State 
of Tennessee to arrest a sheriff because he 
failed to protect a colored man from violence, 
it can, under the same principle, send a U.S. 
marshal into the State of New York to arrest 
a sheriff, or other officer on whom the duty is 
imposed, because he neglected to protect the 
life of a citizen against the violence of thugs. 
It is just as much. the duty of the State to 
protect the citizen from violence not under 
arrest or not assailed by three but by two or 
one. The Constitution does not classify 
crimes. . It does not say that lynching is sub- 
ject to the terms of the Constitution and 
that death by the act of thugs is not. 

- What does this bill provide? There is 

not a word in it which indicates that the 
failure to protect in any instance was due 
to the fact that the prisoner was a Negro. 
There is no provision indicating that the 
States of the South or their officers maintain 
one rule of conduct for the Negro and an- 
other for the whites. There is nothing to the 
effect that the laws of the States favor the 
whites and do not favor the Negro. There 
is no indication or intimation in the bill 
that the failure of the officer to act was due 
to the fact that his prisoner was a Negro. 
This bill is not based in its terms upon dis- 
crimination against the Negro, because of 
unequal treatment of the Negro, but upon 
the theory the States have broken down in 
maintaining order and protecting life. That 
is not a local question but a national ques- 
tion. If the States no longer protect life and 
property not because of discrimination but 
because of failure to execute laws regardless 
of race then we have a great national prob- 
lem to be met by constitutional amendment. 
The 14th amendment does not cover any 
such question. 

In all the cases which are cited in the briefs 
sustaining this measure there will be found 
a specific provision in the statutes concerning 
the failure of the officer to act being due to 
the fact that the party in interest was a 
Negro. There is no such provision in this 
bill, This is a general proposition, dealing 
as much with one race as with the other. 
Let me read from the bill: 

“Sec. 3. Whenever a lynching of any per- 
son or persons shall occur, any officer or em- 
ployee of a State or any governmental sub- 
division thereof who shall have been charged 
with the duty or shall have possessed the 
authority as such officer or employee”— 

That would include the Governor and all 
his subordinates in the executive depart- 
ment— 

“to protect such person or persons from 
lynching and shall have willfully neglected, 
refused, or failed to make all diligent efforts 
to protect such person or persons from 
lynching and any officer or employee of a 
State or governmental subdivision thereof 
who shall have had custody of the person or 
persons lynched and shall have willfully neg- 
lected, refused, or failed to make all dili- 
gent efforts to protect such person or per- 
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sons from lynching, and any officer or em- 
ployee of a State or governmental sub- 
division thereof who, having the duty as 
such officer or employee, shall willfully neg- 
lect, refuse, or fail to make all diligent efforts 
to apprehend, keep in custody, or ute 
the members or any member of the lynching 
mob, shall be guilty of a felony and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment 
not exceeding 5 years, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment.” 

Where is the provision there that deals 
with the lack of equality between the races 
or discrimination as to the races? There are 
no provisions in the bill requiring a show- 
ing that the failure of communities to pro- 
tect a person was due to the fact that he was 
a Negro. In all the cases cited, there will be 
found a statute specifically requiring a show- 
ing that the officer refused to act or failed 
to or did not act because of the fact that 
race was involved and that a Negro was the 
person involved. 

Let us carry this a little further. It is 
the first duty of a State, is it not, to enact 
laws to provide officers to protect life, liberty, 
and property? That is the first duty.of every 
State. Suppose that a man is killed by 
thugs, we will say, in one of the great cities, 
without mentioning any particular one—and 
while the South lost eight Negroes by lynch- 
ing last year the North lost hundreds because 
of acts of violence committed by thugs—and 
suppose that the State failed to take proper 
action under its laws and by its officers to 
protect the citizen on the highway or in his 
home against the acts of thugs; may we not, 
under the principle of law invoked in this 
bill, send an officer into that State to take 
charge of those police officers? What is the 
distinction in this bill between violence com- 
mitted by a combination of thugs and vio- 
lence committed by those who are combined 
into a mob? We are somewhat at a dis- 
advantage in discussing the bill, because its 
authors have been entirely silent in present- 
ing those features, and I am having to 
present it upon the briefs which I have read. 

I think it might not be out of place here 
to call attention to another matter. The 
proponents of the bill are undoubtedly 
maintaining that the Federal Government 
will protect men in the South better than 
will the local communities. They are un- 
doubtedly basing the entire measure upon 
the proposition that the Federal Govern- 
ment will execute the law. Well, we have 
the Federal Government in control of the 
city of Washington, which now, if not the 
first, is at least the second, capital city of 
the world which is most plagued with crime. 
Seventy-five people here have been robbed 
of their property in 1 night. How close the 
poliee were I do not know. I understand the 
police escaped being robbed. 

We can all recall instance after instance 
published in the papers of young women 
disappearing and their bodies being found 
outraged and the criminals never being in- 
tercepted. Why is there any reason to be- 
lieve that the Federal Government can en- 
force criminal laws better than can the State 
governments? The enforcement of law and 
the punishment of crime depends upon the 
will and purpose of the community where 
the crime is committed. Those advocating 
this bill are on a venture. They are going to 
take the responsibility away from the people 
in the South; thagéane going to say to them, 
“You are nota aor willing to do the 
work; we 2; e "SOE ; 
record which¥Sh0aws© 
What is the record ?#7 

We have now at the héad of the crime de- 
partment, if I may call it that, in the De- 
partment of Justice, perhaps the greatest 
specialist in the world in the running down 
of crime and crim ; we have a Federal 
kidnaping law by reason of the fact that 
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Gidnaping crimes generally pass State lines; 
Wut last year, 1937, there were 20 kidnaping 
eases in the United States, with the State 
and Federal Governments both working, and 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover says that there never 
will come a time when there will not, in all 
probability, be kidnaping in the United 
States; that it is impossible to wipe out the 
crime; that so long as greed and the appetite 
for money are found in the human system, 
there will be kidnaping. Mr. Hoover very 
frankly states that it is impossible to wholly 
wipe out such crimes. They can be reduced 
to a minimum and lynching has been re- 
duced to a minimum in the South. 
Coming back to our Capital as an example 
of Federal enforcement, I read from a local 


paper. 

“The criminals of Washington are taking 
$30 million a year from the citizens of this 
city.” 

They are being deprived of life, liberty, 
and property, certainly without due process 
of law as that term is applied here. And the 
men in charge of the District seem to have 
thrown up their hands; they do not know 
how to deal with the situation. Yet, the 
Federal Government is in control here; the 
Federal Government is back of them. They 
are not by any means doing as well as are 
the people of the Southern States in meet- 
ing the crime problem. 

Mr. President, we are dealing with the race 
problem. We need not blind our eyes to that 
fact. And the race problem is a problem 
which does not readily yield to legislative 
solution, to the rigid demands of the law. 
Take, for instance, the colored girl who, un- 
der great handicaps, has earned the right to 
be employed by her Government upon an 
equality with everyone else. She goes with a 
certificate of competency from the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to one of the departments 
here in: Washington—here in Washington, 
under the aegis of the Federal Government— 
and when she enters the door and her eolor 
is discovered, she is told that the place is 
filled, which is probably false. That happens 
not once but many times. She suffers in- 
justice at the hands of her Federal Govern- 
ment. But that is a race question, and no 
law was ever made tight enough or strong 
enough to remove all its harshness and to 
eliminate all its injustices. Only the patient 
process of education, the uplifting power of 
religion, the tolerant, noble-minded men and 
women who give their thoughts to the cause, 
can remove or mollify such injustices or such 
harshness. And that is being done; it is 
being done in the South; that result the 
South is achieving; the record so shows; and 
the people of the South are entitled to our 
commendation and not our condemnation. 
They are entitled to our cooperation and 
support. 

This Mr. President, is another compromise 
with a vital principle of our dual system of 
government. It is bartering the future for 
the supposed and transient demands of the 
present, and at a time when the present is 
taking care of the problem. It is another 
instance in which our confidence in our 
scheme of government is not strong enough 
to say to all races, all creeds, all groups, and 
all factions: “Your problems, however seri- 
ous are subordinate to the principles of this 
Government; and you must work them 
out within the compass of the long-tested 
and well-accepted principles of democracy.” 

Every American must feel a slight sense 
of guilt, if not a sting of remorse, when he 
reads the Premier of Italy’s reference to the 
bellowing herds of democracy, to free insti- 
tutions as the decadent breeding grounds of 
insincerity and confusion. The fundamen- 
tal principles and precepts of popular gov- 
ernment are not in doubt. There is no con- 
fusion there. The confusion arises when we 
depart from those principles. It was the 
embodiment of the precepts and principles 
of popular government in the Constitution 
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of the United States which put confusion 


derived from the consent of the governed, 


‘and the dedication of a new continent to 


that sublime conception, there had been 
nothing but confusion, nothing but turmoil 
and misery, nothing but brute force and 
enslaved masses. And all that will happen 
again if the advocates of arbitrary power, 
now inveighing against free institutions in 
the presence of their assembled slaves, have 
their way and the world again comes under 
their sway. Contrast the conditions of those 
periods with the period since the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution, with its estab- 
lishment of law and order, the spread of 
contentment and happiness among the 
masses, with its unprecedented progress in 
the arts and the sciences, and you not only 
have your answer to those whose sole right 
to rule rests upon the law of force, but you 
have the most powerful appeal that can be 
made by mortal man to those who would 
compromise or weaken the safeguards of 
popular power. 

I am perfectly aware, as we all are, of the 
tide which seems to be running pop- 
ular government everywhere, of the base 
betrayal of the people in many countries 
where they once had at least some author- 
ity and hoped for more, of that profound 
egotism which regards as of no significance 
the bitter experience of men and women in 
their long quest for liberty. But against all 
these things, if we have the confidence in 
our form of government which we profess, 
we can place, not theory; not hopes, not 
ideals merely, but 150 years of achievement, 
of demonstrated popular rule, with its 
wealth of human happiness and human 
progress. How puny and hollow and fleet- 
ing in comparison are the achievements of 
usurped power, every hour of whose exist- 
ence depends upon the continued suppres- 
sion of human liberty. 

And, Mr. President, in conclusion, the 
progress, the development, and the advance- 
ment of the South, including the last 70 
arduous years, her history from Washington 
and Jefferson down, rich with the names of 
leaders, orators, and statesmen; her soii, 
her sunshine, her brave and hospitable peo- 
ple, her patient and successful wrestling 
with the most difficult of all problems, are 
all a part of the achievements of our com- 
mon country and constitute no ignoble por- 
tion of the strength and glory of the Ameri- 
can democracy. I will cast no vote in this 
Chamber which reflects upon her fidelity 
to our institutions or upon her ability and 
purpose to maintain the principles upon 
which they rest. 





She Loved Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, a 
tragic accident occurred this week in 
Berlin, Conn., in my district. It took 
place at a grade crossing of railroad 
tracks shortly after 8:30 a.m, Killed 
were Mrs. Emily Whitaker, of Berlin, 
and seven schoolchildren—six of them 
her state wards, She was driving the 
children to meet a school bus when 
she came to the crossing. She waited 





1957, the Catholic Transcript praised 
os work she and her husband were 
Another article appeared this week 


all of us may take its message to heart: 
Sue Loven CHILDREN as OWN 


(By Joseph A. Owens) 

A woman who clearly saw her purpose in 
life—to care for unfortunate children—died 
Tuesday with seven children 
sooner into the world by other women. 
All these children knew 57-year-old Mrs. 
Emily Whitaker as mother. 

The grim facts of one of the Nation's most 


town of Berlin, while the woman’s husband, 
John Whitaker, watched in anguish a few 
hundred feet away. 

Had the accident not snuffed out the lives 
of this woman: and her loved ones, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Whitaker would today be living 
the simple, model life that they had known 
together for years. 

In December of 1957 I visited Mr. and 
Mrs. Whitaker in their small farmhouse 
home on Norton Lane. They reluctantly 
consented to the interview. They didn’t 
want publicity. 

However, they put their personal feelings 
aside. If by reporting what they were do- 
ing might interest other Negro couples in 
becoming foster parents, the Whitakers were 
willing. As they talked, it was. strikingly . 
obvious that these were unusual people; a 
man and woman with tremendous capacities 
for love, a couple with inborn qualities of 
sacrifice. 

The surroundings were humble and spot- 
less. Three preschool children living with 
the Whitakers at the time were home. Four 
others were at schools. The toddlers 
enhanced the atmosphere. 

The story wrote itself. These kind always 
do. Here are a few of the highlights from 
the page one article which appeared in the 
Catholic Transcript of December 5, 1957: 

“*A child doesn’t ask to be born, but he 
does need care.’ 

“This simple statement opens the door on 
the happiness shared by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Whitaker, of Berlin. They love children— 
especially the unfortunate and homeless. 

“The Whitakers are rich in only one re- 
spect—love. Both are converts who - 
nize the responsibilities of their faith as well 
as the fruits. 

“Caring for children brought into the 
world by an unwed mother or parents now 
living apart makes the life of the industrious 
Whitakers full. In some 14 years as foster 
parents they have had 16 children under 
their protection at various times. Fatherly 
and motherly love has never been rationed. 

“*When they come here they are my chil- 
dren, the same as my own flesh and blood,’ 
stated Mrs. Whitaker, leaving little doubt 
about anyone’s status. 

“To Mrs. Whitaker, a choir member at St. 
Mary’s, New Britain, there 
usual about this outlook. ‘Our Jesus loves 
all of us. Why shouldn’t we share our love 





with each other? I’m only a small spot down 
here on earth. Maybe the only reason I am 
here is to take care of unlucky children.” 

“Shortiy after the first children were 
ed with the Whitakers the wage earner 
out of work for several weeks because of 
strike. Supporting the entire group emp- 
tied a small bank account which was in- 
tended as a downpayment on a home. The 
mhoney was never replaced, but there are no 
Whitakers, remember, are 

endowed with true love of neighbor. 
. “Many times friends pointed out to Mrs. 
Whitaker that the weekly board money does 
not result im a profit for her. Without 

hesitation she retorts: ; 
“If you think about life in terms of what 
you are going to get for yourself, you won't 


t anything.’ ” 
- fiat tire prevented Mrs. Whitaker from 


a 


Mr. Whitaker will be there, too. A man 
left with nothing but memories. 





The Dignity of the Postal Vocation Must 
Be Maintained 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to enter in the Appendix of this Recorp 
a statement. made by Mr. Andrew T. 
Walker, president of Branch 1, United 
National Association of Post. Office 
Craftsmen, entitled “The Dignity of the 
Postal Vocation Must Be Maintained.” 

Mr. Walker is a gentleman who has 
dedicated more than 60 years of his life 
in fighting for the rank and file in the 
postal 





service. 
The statement follows: 
THe DIGNIry of THE Postat VocATION MUST 
Br MAINTAINED 


(By Andrew T. Walker) 


The largest employer in the Nation and 
perhaps in the world with a working com- 
plement of 2 million men and women spread 
out in a vast network reaching far beyond 
our shores and into the innards of Europe as 
well must of necessity set an equitable work- 
ing pattern for its employees. 

It is significant too that from this vast 
group has come more than its share of man- 
power and women, too, for our Armed Forces 
in time of peace and war. And that no- 
where will there be found a more dedicated 
public service minded group of employees. 
Certainly it is not the underscaled civil 
service salary which keep these men and 
women on the job, but I do know it is a 
form of fierce loyalty and stick-to-it-ness so 
often encountered in civil service but found 
lacking in private industry. 

Our ranks of civil service people form an 
integral of community life in every 
hamlet, town, and city of the Nation. They 
have families, pay their taxes, take part in 
community life and in general contribute in 
a multitude of ways to the betterment of 
the country and its citizenry. One charac- 
teristic of postal and Federal people is that 
they intensely hate Communists and all they 
stand for. 
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As a whole every governmental agency has 
shown over the years a marked awareness of 
the human rights, working morale and wel- 
fare of its dedicated employees. The postal 
service as well in the past has demonstrated 
a similar understanding, that is up to a few 
years ago. I can readily speak with faculty 
since I myself have served 50 years in a serv- 
ice I have grown to love. All the more rea- 
son for feeling so distressed over the actions 
of those in command of the Post Office De- 
partment in recent years. As a representa- 
tive of members of the United National 
Association of Post Office Craftsmen I am 
mindful of the many unnecessary changes 
made in the Postal Manual aimed at the 
curtailment of the employees and the tight- 
ening up of requirements. As an example 
are the insertions regarding the raising of 
the scheme passing mark from 95 percent 
right, out of a hundred to 97 percent right 
out of a hundred cards in a scheme examina- 
tion; limiting the use of rest bars in certain 
mail operations. The restbars are a sort of 
half chair and half standing bar to rest the 
back of mail distributors. 

Another instance when the private check- 
cashing services in many cities had a holiday 
collecting from 80 cents to a dollar for cash- 
ing the checks of postal employees when 
Lincoln's Birthday fell on a Friday: Since 
all of the banks were closed in many parts 
of the country on Friday, February 12, pay- 
day, postal employees had no place to cash 
their checks other than these check-cashing 
places. Several days before the 12th Na- 
tional President Joseph F. Thomas had asked 
the Department to relax the rules and ad- 
vance the issuance of checks on Thursday, 
February 11, 1960, but to no avail. Result 
many had to wait till Monday, February 15, 
to cash checks or pay the check fee on the 
12th. The employees would have been grate- 
ful for this small concession to advance the 
check day. It was a deserving request. 

It might well be that the Department is 
so absorbed in its giant steps to modernize 
the service for the tremendous loads of mail 
yet to come with the expansion of business, 
but certainly these small human considera- 
tions are the items that go far in building 
up that valuable asset—esprit de corps— 
and top morale without which any business 
cannot properly function. Clerks who have 
been for years sincerely and conscientiously 
doing a good job are now confronted with 
@ new chore of keeping cards on their per- 
son and keeping a daily check, hour by hour, 
of what and how much they are doing. 
These figures are finally condensed, at a 
central point in a large room full of clerks 
rattling away at machines or bending over 
charts, to a 28-day average for every distrib- 
utor in the service where the guide system 
is being used. 

It is true that we have been promised 
the distribution guide system. is not in- 
tended to be a punitive program, but one 
cannot help but wonder what the daily 
work check and the 28-day average is 
meant to be used for after the next few 
months. Certainly, any organization or 
place of business is entitled to know through 
the time cost analysis pattern whether or 
not they are making or losing money. That 
is good business sense, but no such business 
would continue such &@ survey on an un- 
limited time basis. It would be far too 
costly and against good sound business pro- 
cedure. The piles of records would keep 
mounting and mounting and in time would 
not be worth the space it takes up for storage. 

Letter carriers are treated to a mail check 
from time to time, custodians are time 
and work checked, and certainly postal clerks 
would have no objection whatsoever if the 
Department wanted to check their produc- 
tion at stated intervals to evaluate produc- 
tion. That is management’s right, but to 
continue such an individual survey day by 
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day for an unlimited period would create 
the atmosphere of resentment and dissatis- 
faction among employees. Such a check 
hour by hour, tray full of mail by tray full 
of mail, would instill fear in the minds of 
distributors. Fear that the worker on the 
right or left is doing more than normally 
possible through apprehension. For those 
in the elderly group having 30 or more 
years of service, a fear that the younger 
man would soon put him far behind, and so 
it goes—female worker against the male, 
young against the old, handicapped trying 
to keep up with the able. A sense of in- 
security on the part of the older worker and 
its dreadful effect on morale. 

It is apparent that private industry 
would not for an instant tolerate such 4a 
measuring standard or evaluation on a con- 
tinuing: basis. The net result would be a 
resentment strike in outside industry but 
those of us in Government cannot avail 
ourselves of this weapon and must there- 
fore look to the Congress for remedial relief 
if a com cannot be reached with the 
administrative heads of an agency. 

There is a common meeting ground on 
this all-important issue. Let management 
in the postal service sit down with rep- 
resentatives of organizations to work out a 
solution, As I said before, if a check is 
necessary let it be on a spot check basis. 
Invoke it at certain stated intervals. In 
any event national postal leaders want to 
share in the progress of mail improvement, 
but it must be in a spirit of harmony and 
give and take. The National Unapoc Staff 
in a true democratic fashion wants to work 
things out with postal officials. Let us hope 
that that time comes soon, 





Family Farm Income Bill Contains Prin- 
ciples of Good, Workable Farm Pro- 


gram 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, when James G. Patton, presi- 
dent of the National Farmers Union, 
testified February 29 before the House 
Agriculture Committee, he reviewed the 
basic elements of the farm income prob- 
lem and noted how the proposed Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960 would meet 
the varivus parts of that problem. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include part of Mr. Patton’s testimony 
in the REcorp: 

STATEMENT OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT, | 
NaTIONAL FARMERS’ UNION, ON GENERAL 
FARM-INCOME-IMPROVEMENT LEGISLATION, 
BEerorE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRI~ 
CULTURE 
Mr. Chairman, we have noted with com- | 

mendation the large numbers of excellent 

farm-income-improvement proposals intro- 
duced the past 14 months by members of the 

House of Representatives. Moreover, we 

have been gratified and encouraged by the 

recent introduction of the proposed Family 

Farm Income Act of 1960 by such a large 

group of eminent and distinguished Mem- 

bers from various farm regions and from 
cities. My personal thanks to all who did so. 

This Family Farm Income Act of 1960 in- 
corporates many of the basic principles that 
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I feel to be essential for a good and work- 
able farm-income law to handle the situa- 
tion of commercial family farmers with units 
large enough to engage in efficient operations. 

The current and prospective farm situa- 
tion, and the causes for it, are quite familiar 
to the members of this committee. You 
know as well as I that farm income has 
dropped seriously over a period of years when 
farm costs and the incomes of almost all 
other groups in society have been going up. 

You are aware, and many of you have 
pointed out the facts in dramatic ways, that 
prices received by farmers have fallen, while 
prices paid by consumers in the grocery store 
have gone up. 

You are also fully aware that Federal 
Treasury costs of the farm program have 
soared as farm income dropped and Govern- 
ment ownership of farm commodities in- 
creased severalfold. This is perhaps the 
first time in history that all of these things 
have happened at once. 

I have read many of the statements made 
by authors of the Family Farm Income Act. 
They have made a strong and persuasive case 
for the preservation and improvement of the 
family farm and its place in the American 
way of life. I cannot improve on what they 
have already said, nor could I improve the 
policy statement in section 1 of the bill. 

We must immediately take heroic measures 
to strengthen the bargaining position of the 
family farm or we shall lose it. If wé don’t 
reverse this movement toward the so-called 
free market, we shall see a rapid revolution 
toward an industrially integrated agricul- 
ture within which the values of the tradi- 
tional family farm will be lost to the Nation. 

As I see it, the basis of the farm income 
problem is farmers’ almost complete lack of 
bargaining power in an otherwise adminis- 
tered-price economy. 

Lacking market strength based on bar- 
gaining power, farmers sell for less and less 
as they continue to place more supply on 
the market than will balance demand at a 
fair price. When farm prices fall, farm in- 
come falls with them. 

The implications of the free market to farm 
prices and income are abundantly clear by 
the scientific study conducted by economists 
and statisticians of the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the land-grant colleges and 
presented in Senate Document No. 77. I 
command it to your reading, if you have not 
already done so. Their conclusion is that 
the free market for farmers would mean less 
than half the family income from farming 
they had in 1958. 

Various of the bills pending before your 
Committee, including the proposed. Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960, meet the major 
element of the farm income problem face 
on. They propose a workabie and effective 
series of measures to solve the commercial 
farm income problem by authorizing and en- 
abling farmers to strengthen their market 
bargaining power. ‘ 

Our goal is to establish, legislatively, the 
Ways and means by which the net family 
income of farmers from farming can be maxi- 
mized, within the general national welfare 
and specific consumer safeguards as a long- 
term proposition. Our fundamental aim is 
not just a fixed price or volume of market- 
ings. Rather, what farmers need is a rational 
and workable way to manage the abundance 
they produce so as to get a parity of income 
for the hours they and their family members 
work and on the capital investments they 
have made. 

For some commodities, the marketing or- 
der approach has worked satisfactorily for 
both the general public and the producers 
involved. The right of farmers to make use 
of this proven procedure on a nationwide 
basis should be extended to other commodi- 
ties in addition to those now specified in the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1937. 
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The producers of some commodities may 
not care to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to set up nationwide marketing 
orders. In the case of many commodities, 
some other approaches to reach similar re- 
sults by using somewhat different tech- 
niques may be more effective than marketing 
orders. 

For those commodities whose producers do 
not choose to use nationwide marketing 
orders, I suggest general enabling legisla- 
tion that will permit and require the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, working with producer 
committees elected by producers, to develop 
needed bargaining power through income 
and supply stabilization programs, for each 
commodity. Closely related commodities, 
such as feed grains, should be combined in 
joint programs. Appropriate safeguards for 
consumers and the taxpayers should be 
spelled out in the enabling legislation, with 
the details of administration left to the 
Secretary and the farmer committee. 

I note with gratification that many of the 
bills provide for an expanded foods utiliza- 
tion program. This has our full support. 
I would have preferred that the purposes of 
this program would already have been ini- 
tiated under the national food allotment 
stamp plan drafted by your committee and 
enacted into law in 1959. Unfortunately, 
however, the legislation adopted last year 
is not being carried out. 

If specific mandatory authorization is re- 
quired to activate the operations covered in 
the discretionary stamp plan program, with 
local purchases and reimbursements pro- 
vided for, by all means it should be enacted. 

The agricultural conservation practices 
program should be expanded 

This move will be welcomed by farmers 
and people in rural America generally. As 
you know, the soil bank has not been gen- 
erally popular in areas where it was used 
to the greatest extent. ‘ 

We must put the emphasis back on con- 
servation and land use adjustment within 
the fence lines of operating farms. Doing so 
will avoid the defects that have shown up 
in operation of the soil bank. : 

I think farmers generally will welcome the 
opportunity to make a voluntary contribu- 
tion of a specified part of their tillable acres 
to help solve the farm supply imbalance that 
now exists. Such a program should be yol- 
untary, rather than mandatory; but it is 
only right that only those who make this 
contribution of tillable acres in behalf of 
conservation and adjustment should be eli- 
gible for the benefits of the income improve- 
ment program. Crops covered by nation- 
wide marketing orders or other special pro- 
grams should be excluded from the tillable 
acreage definition, ” 

Any farmer who is willing to contribute 
additional acres to augment conservation and 
agricultural adjustment should be encour- 
aged to do so up to not more than 2 or 3 out 
of each 10 of his tillable acres and receive an 
augmented ACP cover-crop payment thereon, 
On both producer-contributed and Govern- 
ment-rented acres, the producer should re- 
ceive regular ACP cost-sharing payments, 

If special provision is made for payments 
in kind, such provisions should make it op- 
tional with the producer whether he is paid 
in cash or in kind. I see no purpose in a 
broad application of payments in kind espe- 
cially for cotton. However, if they increase 
a farmers’ net income, they should be used. 

Not long ago, I spent some time in the 
Philippine Islands. I was greatly impressed 
by an adverse condition that would worry 
me greatly if we should allow it to redevelop 
in this country. 

In the absence of an effective supply man- 
agement program operated by neither the 
Government nor by producers’ cooperatives, 


of adequate and workable programs for those 
commodities which must be sold domesti- 
cally and in export in competition with in- 
dustrially produced synthetic substitutes. 
The major one of these that I have in mind 
is cotton. With presumably quite elastic 
long-term demand in relation to price, cot- 
ton needs the kind of program proposed in 


Similar provisions will be needed in appli- 
cation to other major export crops such as 
wheat, soybeans, and rice and possibly for 


As a matter of fact, in my way of think- 
ing we should make separate 
apart from the farm program, for three major 


stabilization. I refer to: 

1. The establishment and maintenance of 
the needed national supply reserve or secur- 
ity stockpile of food, fiber and biological 
oils. This should be in the province of the 
Director of Civilian and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion and the National Security Council. The 
costs of such storage programs should be 
charged to disaster relief and national de- 
fense. 

2. Domestic welfare-type food utilization 
programs such as the food stamp program, 
food distribution and the school lunch and 
childrens’ milk programs. These should 
probably be in the province of the. Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and it 
should be his responsibility to prepare and 
justify the budgets used for these purposes, 

3. The entire operation of farm commodity 
exports, export subsidies, Pubiic Law 480 aids 
and donations, international commodity 
agreement, and food for » generally. 

province of 


These should probably be in 

the Secretary. of State. The of 

State should have final responsibility for 

determining these needs and should prepare | 
and defend the budgets required for such 

purposes. 

These officials should be charged with de- 
termining quantities of each farm commodity 
required for needs under their jurisdictions 
and remit it to Congress for appropriation 
to pay for such purchases and utilization. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the sixth install- 
ment in the — currently being pub- 
lished in the New York Daily News on 
the Cuban dictator, Fidel Castro. The 
following article is from the- issue of 
March 11, 1960: 

Dm Fare or Fipet Do In Masor? 
(By Joseph Martin and Phil Santora) 


The disappearance of Maj. Camillo Cien- 
fuegos, former head of Castro’s revolution- 
ary army, has been swathed in mystery and 
speculation ever since the small plane in 
which the popular Cuban hero was flying 
from Camaguey to Havana vanished 5 
months ago. 

Did his plane crash or was he liquidated? 
During its probe of the Castro regime, the 
News team talked to Matias Farias, the offi- 
cer who was in charge of the official investi- 
gation of the incident. He charges that 
Cienfuegos. was shot down. His testimony 
is corroborated by Maj. Pedro Diaz-Lanz, ex- 
head of the Cuban Air Force. 

When Castro took over, Farias was train- 
ing in Texas as a Cuban Air Force cadet. 
On February 26, 1959, he went back to Cuba 
and was assigned as a first lieutenant to a 
B-26 squadron in Camaguey. 

Promotions were coming fast in the Cas- 
tro regime and young Farias became chief 
of the small airbase at Camaguey. Last 
August 8, after Castro forces put~down a 
budding revolt in the city of Trinidad, Fa- 
rias and three other pilots—Jorge Requeny, 
Adolfo Leon, and Luis Munoz*—fell under 
suspicion as enemies of the government. 
They were sent to Columbia military prison. 

Matias now admits he was a member of a 
conspiracy and knew others involved in a 
plot to overthrow Castro. 

“One of the men,” he said, “was sentenced 
to 30 years and the rest of us were fired from 
the air force. However, there was a pecu- 
liar turn of events. At 3 a.m. on October 30, 
shortly after Cienfuegos had disappeared, I 
was summoned to headquarters at Columbia. 
There was a shortage of pilots and they 
needed men to help look for him. 

“I reminded them I was fired as a pilot and 
they said to forget that. Either fly or go to 
jail. Then they told me to go to Camaguey 


and try to find out what had happened. A. 


couple of guards went with me to make sure 
I got there.” 

Never was an investigation launched under 
such odd circumstances—with the officers in 
charge under guard. 

“We were supposed to look for the missing 
plane,” Farias said, “but it was dark and that 
was impossible.” 

At Camaguey, Farias went directly to the 
contro] tower. The tape that records all 
arrivals and departures showed that Cien- 
fuegos and his pilot, Luciano Farinas, known 
as a poor navigator, had taken off in a Cessna 
310 on runway 7 at 6:01 p.m. 

CLAIMS HE WAS JUST PRACTICING 

“The tape also showed that a much faster 
plane—a British-made Sea Fury fighter— 
had taken off at 6:11. The pilot was Blas 

who had been Raul Castro’s per- 
sonal pilot,” Farias said, 

As the. investigation continued, an odd 
point developed. 
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“Usually, there is masking tape covering 
the mouth of the 20-millimeter cannon on a 
Sea Pury. It is removed only when the can- 
non are to be used. When Dominguez’s 
plane returned to Camaguey after the 45- 
minute flight, there was no masking tape. 
Furthermore, the cannon showed evidence of 
being fired. Blas claimed he had been prac- 
ticing. 

“Capt. Roberto de Cardenas was in charge 
of the base. He didn’t believe Blas’ story and 
had him placed under arrest on suspicion 
of having shot Ceinfuegos’ plane down. 

“Fidel arrived the day after the incident 
and ordered that no one be allowed to talk to 
Dominguez. He also talked to the man who 
had been in charge of the control tower at 
the time the Cessna and the Sea Fury had 
taken off. 

“Less than 24 hours later, the man shot 
himself. The newspapers said he committed 
suicide because he was ill. This I do not 
believe. 


ARGUED AGAINST THE EXECUTION 


“Blas was released from jail and promoted 
to first lieutenant. Capt. de Cardenas was 
thrown into prison for exceeding his au- 
thority. He was“kept there for a month.” 

There are stories to support Farias’ con- 
tention. The week before Cienfuegos’ dis- 
appearance he and Raul Castro had had an 
argument, during which blows were ex- 
changed. 

Cienfuegos was an easygoing man who 
enjoyed women, good food, and the company 
of convivial friends. He had been a bus boy 
in San Francisco, a dishwasher in New York, 
and he was a live-and-let-live kind of a man 
who frequently argued against the execu- 
tions ordered by Castro as “unnecessary.” 

Consequently, he was admired by many 

Cubans—and the popularity of others never 
made Fidel happy. A few weeks after Cien- 
fuegos’ disappearance and a widespread hunt 
for him—in which Castro even asked the 
help of U.S. authorities—Osmani Cienfuegos, 
a brother, was appointed minister of public 
works. It was clearly an attempt to soothe 
suspicious Cubans. 
- Parias spent 3 days in Camaguey. Then 
he flew home to Havana. En route, the left 
engine of his B-26 conked out. The plane 
struck a TV antenna on the roof of a build- 
ing near the Havana Airport and just about 
made the airstrip. 

“I was met by Raul Castro,” he said with 
a grin, “and he told me to keep my mouth 
shut about why I had been fired. But I was 
in a flight suit and photographers were tak- 
ing pictures. The fact that I had brought 
my plane in on one engine made me a hero. 
Raul was on a spot. 

“The next day I was made a captain—me, 
who had been kicked out of the Air Force a 
week or so earlier. They couldn’t do much 
else, I guess. 

“But I felt my friends would misunder- 
stand my promotion. I couldn’t let them 
think I had sold out. As a captain, I was 
assigned to a crop-dusting plane. They 
would fill the gas tanks only part way so I 
couldn’t fiy out of Cuba. 

On December 11, I said the hell with it 
and I took off for Key West. There were no 
instruments in the plane. Not enough gas, 
but I had to make the try. 

“IT had less than 5 minutes fuel left when 
I spotted a ship that later turned out to be 
a Norwegian ship, the Fromhill. I made a 
belly landing in the water and finally got 
aboard. I found out then that I was off 
course and would have missed Key West even 
if I had enough gas. 

“I said to the captain, ‘If you’re going to 
Cuba, for God’s sake give me a boat.’ I was 
willing to row to the United States. Fortu- 
nately, he was going to Florida.” 

There's a sequel. 

Major Naranjo, a close friend of Cienfuegos, 
had been asking questions, conducting his 
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own investigation, A few days after Cien.« 
fuegos’ disappearance, he showed up at Camp 
Columbia with two other officers and de- 
manded to see Raul Castro. 


HE REFUSED TO BE A CASTRO STOOGE 


Naranjo and his two friends were promptly 
machinegunned to death by a guard. The 
official version was that Naranjo reached 
for his gun—but when authorities got to the 
scene, it was found he had only his identifi- 
cation card in his hand. 

Maj. Pedro Diaz-Lanz, who quit as head 
of the Cuban Air Force rather than deal with 
Communists, corroborated Farias’ story in 
every detail but one—he said he believed the 
masking tape on the 20-mm. cannon of the 
Sea Fury fighter was shot away, not removed 
in advance. 

Diaz-Lanz is another of the many patri- 
otic Cubans -who are neither pro-Batista nor 
pro-Castro. There is a misconception that 
men who criticize the Castro regime are dis- 
gruntled Batista exiles. 

Only one’ confirmed Batista follower—Ro- 
lando Masferrer—was interviewed by the 
News team. The rest are dedicated to free- 
dom for Cuba and to their own high 
principles. 

Diaz-Lanz is typical of the Cuban who gives 
up his career, his home, and his friends for 
an ideal. He could have stayed on as the 
respected chief of Castro’s air force if he had 
just kept his mouth shut and followed orders. 
This he refused to do. 

He testified before a House committee in 
Washington last July 14 with regard to the 
Communist threat to the United States 
through the Caribbean. 

Diaz-Lanz, 33, flew into the Sierra Maestra 
Mountains some 18 times with arms for 
Castro. 

“Before I ever heard of Castro, I was bring- 
ing in arms for Carols Prio Socorras,” he 
said. 

“I’ve been anti-Communist all my life. 
My father was anti-Communist. He was 
formerly Minister of the Interior. When I 
saw Prio living lavishly while his men were 
having a tough time, I became disillusioned. 
I took sides with Castro—only to be disillu- 
sioned again later on. 


THEN FIDEL LAUNCHED INTO A LONG SPEECH 

“I remember the first trip I made to 
the Sierra. I flew in machineguns, M-—1 
rifles, Browning automatic rifles and ammu- 
nition. It was the 3lst of March 1958, and 
I had to land a C-46 in a cow pasture. It 
was damaged and I had to burn it after it 
was unloaded. 

“The men were crying out of gratitude. 
They were without weapons and ammuni- 
tion until I arrived. Fidel congratulated 
me. He said, happily, that now he could do 
something. He launched into a speech, talk- 
ing about restitution of the constitution 
and free elections. He said the barbarities 
would cease. He didn’t want to be part of 
the government, he told us—he was too 
young to run the country. He was con- 
vincing, as usual. 

“I found out many things about Fidel 
during those days. He had been raised in a 
Jesuit school, but he didn’t believe in God. 
He was a great admirer of Che Guevara and 
even I knew that Che was a professional 
Communist. 

“When we arrived in Havana after the 
revolution, women pinned religious medals 
on Fidel and El Che asked him what they 
were. Fidel told him not to scoff, that 90 
percent of Cubans are Catholic and that 
‘this sort of thing can mean a lot to us.’ 

“For the first time, I became aware that 
this was not the kind of a man F wanted 
to follow. I had been duped—just as the 
Cuban people are being duped now but do 
not yet realize it. 

“Raul and El Che are more bloodthirsty 
than Fidel. 


Originally, they wanted to purge 
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more than 40,000 Cubans. Fidel objected, 
saying this would not sit well with the Cu- 
ban people. 

“One day, they sent a man to my heud- 
quarters. He said his job was to help in- 
doctrinate the air force. I objected, but 
he had been sent by Raul and he stayed. 
It now became known that I was against 
the regime. 


DAYS ARE NUMBERED AND HE KNOWS IT 


“One day Fidel told me, ‘Pedro, I'm going 
to give you a supervisor. I think you're 
getting too noble for your own good.’ I 
began to argue, but he cut me short with, 
‘I don’t want to hear another thing about it, 
or you'll face charges of insubordination.’ ” 

It was 2 days later that Diaz-Lanz de- 
veloped typhoid and was confined to his 
bed for a month. When he recovered, he 
tried to forestall possible court-martial on 
trumped-up charges but knew that his days 
were numbered. 

There was one last heated session with 
Castro. Diaz-Lanz told him: “You are not 
the owner of this country. We fought to be 
able to say and do things when we want to. 
I'm against communism and you don’t seem 
to like that.” 

“He became very angry and said he would 
take action against me. I.knew that my 
hot temper had forced me too far. Two days 
later, I skipped the country.” 

Diaz-Lanz and his wife, Tania, now live 
in Miami. He is still active in the fight 
against Castro and many pilots who have de- 
fected are in constant touch with him in the 
event “we have a chance to strike a blow” 
against Castro. 
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Cyrus Eaton Asks President Eisenhower 


for Immediate Ending of Nuclear Tests 
as Essential First Step ie Disarma- 
ment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, Cyrus Eaton, in a well reasoned 
letter to the New York Times on Fri- 
day, March 4, 1960, has called on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to conclude an agree- 
ment for the immediate ending of 
nuclear tests as the essential first step in 
disarmament. Mr. Eaton terms the 
President “the one man who can make 
the fateful decision.” 

Mr. Eaton’s most recent public ex- 
pression of his views on this vital sub- 
ject has been featured by the New York 
Times on Friday, March 4, 1960, as the 
leading letter to the editor, as follows: 
Test BAN Pact Urcep—HazarD TO MANKIND 

SEEN IF AN AGREEMENT Is Not REACHED 
To the Eprror or THE New Yorx TIMeEs: 

At the time of the first Pugwash Confer- 
ence of nuclear scientists the United States, 
the U.S.85.R. and the United Kingdom were 
the sole possessors of the dread secret of the 
bomb. 
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Over a 4-year period, five Pugwash sci- 
entific conferences have brought together 
112 eminent. specialists from 23 major na- 
tions, East and West, all of the unanimous 
opinion that weapons of mass annihilation 
must be universally banned, and that delay 
can only lead to the eventual possession of 
the worst forms of weaponry by every coun- 
try of consequence around the globe. 

With the recent French explosion in the 
Sahara, membership in the nuclear club has 
increased to four. Unless international 
agreement is reached soon to prohibit tests 
and ban nuclear weapons, each of the other 
19 nations on the Pugwash list, along with 
others, will in all likelihood be equipping 
itself with nuclear weapons. All of these 
countries now have the requisite scientific 
manpower and industrial capacity in the 
key fields of electric power, steel, chemi- 
cals, engineering, and large-scale construc- 
tion. 

PRESSURE EXERTED 


Grave considerations dictate the urgency 


‘for the early conclusion of a clear-cut test 


ban agreement at Geneva, where negotia- 
tions have been dragging along for 15 months. 
There can be no hope whatever of agree- 
ment at Geneva as long as pressure for 
further testing, however limited, . con- 
tinues to be successfully exerted on the 
White House and the Congress by the United 
States Defense Department, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the small handful 
of official scientific advisers with a vested 
interest in urging the United States to run 
the risk of more tests. 

America’s closets Western allies have re- 
strained themselves from open criticism of 
the U.S. position with the greatest for- 
bearance, but now seem determined to 
convince world opinion that they, for their 
part, favor a different course. The Canadian 
Government has just announced a straight- 
forward new foreign policy calling for the 
end of all nuclear testing and the compiete 
prohibition of nuclear, biological and chemi- 
cal warfare. At the same time Great Britain 
is giving every evidence of intending to fol- 
low the Canadian example promptly. 

The rivalries that now seem to loom large 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
will be overshadowed by the terrible hazards 
that will confront mankind if 23 or more 
nations become manufacturers of their 
own nuclear arms. The. eyes of the 
world are focused on the President of the 
United States, the one man who can make 
the fateful decision. Let us hope that his 
concern for humanity and respect for world 
sentiment, coupled with his profound knowl- 
edge of weaponry and broad experience in 
warfare, will tip the scales toward the im- 
mediate end of nuclear testing as the first 
step in disarmament, 

Cyrus 8S. EaTon. 

CLEVELAND, Onto, February 29, 1960. 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConcrEessionaL Recorp, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Govérnment submitting re- 
oo or documents in response to inquiries 

shall submit therewith an 
<ontehate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House . 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in. their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1987). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: . That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may. authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such tions 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective anatase or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





PRINTING OF CONGT ESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 











West Virginia 
Marketing and Has Readily Adaptable 


Admirably Situated for 


Labor Force 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, the editor 
of which invited me to prepare an arti- 
cle evaluating West Virginia’s location, 
its raw materials, and its labor force, 
published my observations on March 11, 
1960. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

West VIRGINIA ADMIRABLY SITUATED FOR MAR- 

KETING AND Has READILY ADAPTABLE LABOR 

FORCE 


(By JENNINGS RANDOLPH, U. S. Senator from 
West Virginia) 


Fundamental problems of unemployment 
in West Virginia are not due solely to mech- 
anization by the coal industry and primary 
manufacturing. This fact was emphasized 
in prior articles of this series in which it 
was suggested that much of our difficulty is 
attributable to the lag in the development 
of secondary manufacturing, as well as slow 
growth of service industries, including con- 
struction and trade. When referring to sec- 
ondary manufacturing the connotation is 
satellites of our primary coal, chemicals, tim- 
bering, and metals industries. 

This is a problem not necessarily unique 
to West Virginia—except in the matter of 
degree. The conditions we face today—very 
acutely in some parts of the State—will be 
confronted by many areas of the country 
within the next decade. 

By 1970, the United States must provide 
13.5 million new jobs to accommodate the 
growing population, and this will necessitate 
a rate of increase in our labor force 50 per- 
cent greater than that of the 1950’s. West 
Virginia must accomplish its proportionate 
share of fulfilling the mission which this 
problem will pose. 

The bulk of the requisite new jobs prob- 
ably will have to be provided by economic 
activities other than manufacturing, trans- 
portation, public utilities, mining, and agri- 
culture—industries which now comprise ap- 
proximately 43 percent of our national em- 
ployment and which provide approximately 
61 percent of West Virginia’s total jobs. The 
implication seems clear that we must look 
beyond this group of job-producing indus- 
tries if we are to achieve sustained improve- 
ment of the total economy. 

A consulting economist with whom West 
Virginia’s situation was discussed last year 
referred, during the course of the conversa- 
tion, to the mining psychology of much of 
the business and financial community of our 
State. His thesis was that many West Vir- 
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ginians, having earlier become accustomed 
to the quick and high returns on capital 
investment in coal, oil, and gas are reluctant 
to invest in other businesses which take 
longer to develop and offer lower returns. 
Thus, he suggested, much of West Virginia’s 
savings, instead of going into new enter- 
prises, go out of the State into govern- 
ment bonds and other investments. Mean- 
while, the economist suggested, too much of 
the development of West Virginia’s business 
and industry is left to outside capital. 

How much of this is speculative and how 
much is factual, I am not prepared to say— 
although I do believe that, if it is true, it is 
more an attitude of the past than of the 
present-or the future. One of the most re- 
cent indications that the futyre may see 
more West Virginia savings invested in our 
State is noted in the chartering of the 
West Virginia First Small Business Invest- 
ment Corporation under the Federal Small 
Business Investment Act. With a capitali- 
zation of $160,000, this firm, with principal 
offices in Huntington, will be able to lend 
up to $500,000 to business firms in West 
Virginia, consistent with provisions of the 
act. 

One field which might be fruitfully ex- 
plored for the development of more local- 
ly owned businesses is the lumber industry, 
with its yield of approximately half-a-bil- 
lion board feet per year. In spite of such 
a large cut, our State conservation officials 
declare that the annual new growth is al- 
most double the amount cut, exceeding the 
loss by more than 494 million board feet. 
Yet, 80 percent of our commercial timber is 
shipped to out-of-State users. 

West Virginia, situated in the center of 
the great eastern marketing area, has an 
abundant supply of raw materials, as well 
as a labor force readily adaptable to its use 
in fabricating. This latter point was made 
dramatically clear to me by a letter I re- 
ceived about 4 months ago from the man- 
ager of one of the newer industries of the 
State. 

Several years ago, I participated with other 
citizens in the creation of the Elkins Indus- 
trial Development Corp. In our activities of 
seeking new industries for the community, 
we were successful in bringing to Randolph 
County the Metalab Labcraft Division of the 
Norbute Corp., manufacturers and engineers 
specializing in scientific and laboratory 
equipment. 

Last November I received a letter from the 
plant manager, John P. Russo, which clearly 
expressed his belief in the advantages West 
Virginia offers for industry and business. 
Russo states: “As you probably may remem- 
ber, Metalab Labcraft settled in Elkins just 
2 years ago this month. At that time we had 
a@ backlog of orders which amounted to sev- 
eral million dollars. We had no trained 
source of labor and were in reality engaged 
in fulfilling these contracts with no qualified 
personnel. The most remarkable fact con- 
cerning this situation was that we employed 
immediately approximately 75 persons with 
no past experience or skills in our industry, 
(who), within the period of 6 months, pro- 
duced all of the items required for our back- 
log of work at that time. 

“At the present we are employing approxi- 
mately 250 local people. We have just re- 
cently completed an expansion to our facili- 
ties, giving us approximately 50,000 addi- 
tional square feet of working space. Our an- 


nual payroll at the present time is approxle 
mately $750,000 and the anticipated pay- 
roll in perhaps another year will probably 
reach $900,000 annually. 

“As a observation, let me state 
the following: I have been involved in our 
industry for the past 24 years. During that 
time I have been located in approximately 
eight different parts of the country and ex- 
posed to the qualifications, capabilities, and 
aptitudes of the labor pool in those areas. 
also estimate that during this period of time 
that the number of people who have been 
under my direction, either directly or indi- 
rectly, approximately 5,000 persons. I say 
without equivocation that I. have never be- 
fore seen a group of people who have com- 
bined their zealousness, attitude, coopera- 
tion, and native capabilities to achieve the 
measure of performance that we have here.” 

The experience of Mr. Russo is not unique. 
It has been duplicated by many others who 
have had experience with the industrious- 
ness and adaptability of the men and women 
of West Virginia. 

On May 30, 1955, I had the privilege of 
introducing Henry J. Kaiser when he ad- 
dressed Ravenswood’s celebrated annual “$5 
banquet” and told why the Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Co. selected its site near that 
West Virginia community for its huge 
aluminum mill. Mr. Kaiser said—and I 
quote from his text: “We like the location. 
We like the transportation facilities. We 
like the wealth of natural resources. We 
like the geographical relationship which 
Ravenswood holds to our vital eastern mar- 
kets. Most of all, we like the people here 
* * * the spirit of cooperation and a sub- 
stantial evidence that we would be welcome.” 

Walter T. Phair, assistant to the vice presi- 
dent of Kaiser Industries, who verified the 
quotations, further advised me in a Febru- 
ary 18, 1960, letter: 

“I would like to underscore Mr. Kaiser's 
remarks by stating that from the time of the 
ground-breaking ceremonies, the area people 
who make up at least 98 percent of our work 
force have contributed immensely to the suc- 
cess of the reduction-fabricating operations. 
From the start we have found the workers 
to be quickly adaptable to aluminum oper- 
ations, energetic, enthusiastic, productive, 
and loyal.” 

Also last month, in correspondence with 
F. J. French, president of the General 
Chemical Division of Allied Chemical Corp., 
concerning matters affecting that firm’s 
operation at Nitro, near Charleston, it was 
encouraging to have received this comment 
from that experienced industrialist who 
heads a highly successful organization: “My 
company’s opinion with respect to the op- 
portunities for industry to thrive in West 
Virginia is best illustrated by the fact that 
our hydrofluoric acid plant at Nitro, put into 
operation as a new plant only 14 months ago, 
is now in the process of being substantially 
expanded.” 

Yes, there are countless numbers of per- 
sons and firms familiar with the quality and 
adaptability of those who form the labor 
force in our State and are well satisfied 
with their experiences. 

I am equally confident that the success 
of the Elkins Industrial Renney: Corp. 
is not unique. Other business and indus- 
trial development groups such az those or- 
ganized in Clarksburg, Beckley, Bluefield, 
Fairmont, Grafton, Huntington, 
and elsewhere in West Virginia will improve 
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the economic growth of their communities. 
And these are but a few of some 120 local 
development efforts in our State. 

This fact—the existence of such a num- 
ber of community development and improve- 
ment bodies—is perhaps the most effective 
testimony of the faith of West Virginians in 
the continued vitality and the promise of 
our State’s economy. 





Toward Christian Attitudes on 
World Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a sermon given by Rev. W. 
Cecil Findley, pastor of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church, Manhattan, 
Kans., for World Order Sunday. In 
addition to his duties as pastor, Rev- 
erend Findley serves as minister to stu- 
dents who attend Kansas State Univer- 
sity in Manhattan. I am certain that all 
Members of Congress will find Reverend 
Findley’s sermon most penetrating and 
thought provoking. 

Reverend Findley has made the fol- 
lowing comments regarding this out- 
standing sermon: 

I am not personally a committed pacifist, 
nor is my church one of the historic peace 
churches, but this is an area in which I have 
become greatly concerned because I am seek- 
ing to apply Christian principles to all of 
life. If the remarks in this sermon are criti- 
cal, they are not intended to criticize one 
administration or party, but are critical 
of all of us. 


The sermon follows: 


TOWARD CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES ON WORLD 
ORDER 


Walter Rauschenbusch talked long ago 
about “the knights of the washbowl,” that 
venerable order which stems from Pilate’s 
washing of his hands before the people, al- 
lowing Jesus to be crucified, but declaring 
at the same time, “I am innocent of this 
man’s blood.” We too, ask for the washbowl 
rather than accepting our hardest respon- 
sibilities. As Christians, confronted with 
the issue of war or peace in our world, we 
rejoice that we can have refuge in the order 
of the knights of the washbowl. We will 
wash our hands of the matter, that is what 
we will do. 

But the problem still persists, and still 
grows more urgent. It does not go away if 
we wash our hands of it; it persists even if 
we shut our eyes and hope it goes away. 
And this is World Order Sunday, when our 
very schedule clamors for a word to be 
spoken that is both Christian and relevant 
to the world situation. 

And so we venture to see the world situa- 
tion today from a Christian perspective. We 
not only renounce the ancient and venerable 
order of knights of the washbowl, but we 
even stray away from our office as Curators 
of the Cubbyhole—where we put our faith 
in one cubbyhole and world problems in 
another, and comfort ourselves with the 
magic formula, “Never the twain shall 
meet.” In doing this, we have three things 
to say about Christian attitudes in this 
area of world order. 
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First, if we are truly Christians, and if we 
are in amy meaningful sense a Christian 
nation, then our Christian faith should be 
the basic determinant in our attitudes 
toward this problem. Christ calls us to no 
halfway discipleship, where we give Him our 
hearts but not our minds. He brooks no 
secondary loyalty, where we let Him clear 
supreme in some areas, but keep him clear 
out of others. Christ is either Lord of all of 
life, or He is not Lord at all. If He said any- 
thing that has bearing on our attitudes 
toward the world problem, obligation is laid 
upon us as Christians to listen to Him first 
of all. 

Hear Him: “You have heard that it was 
said, “You shall love your neighbor and hate 
your enemy.’ But I say to you, Love your 
enemies and pray for those who persecute 
you, so that you may be sons of your Father 
who is in heaven; for He makes His sun rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sends rain 
on the just and on the unjust.” 

Or again: “Blessed are the merciful, for 

they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called sons of 
God.” 
We could multiply quotations from Jesus, 
but it appears that the requirement laid out 
in these few words is both clear and de- 
manding. If we are to get our basic ap- 
proach to life from the Master, we are to 
be—in whatever the situation—persons of 
love, persons of the kind of active good will 
which will promote peace, rather than war, 
kindness rather than enmity, understanding 
rather than strife. This active good will is 
not to be withheld from any because they 
are our “enemies”; we are bid explicitly to 
include them within the circle of our con- 
cern. 

If these statements from our Lord are said 
to be too idealistic for the harsh realities 
of our modern world, if we claim that they 
are not relevant in the situation in which 
we live, then it is as simple as this: We have 
forfeited the right to be called Christians. 

Far too often -we of the church—in good 
Knights of the Washbow! tradition—have 
abdicated our responsibility in the formation 
of attitudes toward peace and war. There 
are those in our land who have eagerly 
seized upon the opportunity left by our fail- 
ure as a church, and have shaped attitudes 
according to other principles than those of 
Christ. 

To put it frankly: Our attitudes toward 
war and peace and foreign policy are shaped 
more by the military than by all others, 
including Christ. 

Look at our present approach to the prob- 
lem. We frantically produce more and more 
weapons and armaments, even though we 
could already - obliterate civilization with 
what we have. We live with constant re- 
minders that Russia could push the button 
any time which would start the war, so we 
must be ready to destroy Russia. Our great- 
est expenditures are for military prepara- 
tions. 

Is all this because Christ has bid us kill 
and wound and maim as many of the enemy 
as possible if he starts anything? Are the 
most gigantic military preparations in the 
history of mankind being made today be- 
cause we have accepted Christ’s idea that 
active love is the most powerful force in the 
world? 

To be sure, there are those who insist that 
we have gotten these ideas from our Chris- 
tian faith—God is a great commander in 
chief, and Christ is his chief of staff. One 
minister during World War II was laboring 
with the text “God is love,” and concluded 
that saturation bombing of enemy cities— 
dropping bombs indiscriminately on all men, 
women and children—may be one expression 
of the divine compassion. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, who reports this example of ration- 
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alization, goes on to comment, “Such preach- 
ing, obliterating all difference between Christ 
and Mars, and making the church a mere ad- 
junct to the war department, seems to me a 
complete negation of Christ’s teaching.” To 
which we only add, Amen. 

The plain fact is that our policy and atti- 
tudes are built in disregard of Christian 


principles. We have made the charge that - 


the military leaders of our Nation have 
wielded more influence on our attitudes to- 
ward war than have the prophets of Chris- 
tendom. Let’s look at this charge. 

Col. William Neblett, who was stationed 
in the Pentagon for a number of years, wrote 
a book in 1953 called Pentagon Politics. In 
this book he asserted that the Pentagon 
planned a nationwide campaign to create 
the impression “that we were living in a 
state of undeclared emergency; that war 
with Russia was just around the corner, and 
that we not only had to keep our military 
strength, but we had to increase it.” You 
can judge for yourself how successful this 
planned campaign has been. 

We all like the feeling of power, of run- 
ning things, and military men are no excep- 
tion to this. They have gioried in the fact 
that they have virtually taken over things. 
The Army and Navy Bulletin of 12 years ago 
already said, “Today the army has virtual 
control of foreign affairs.” 

In 1953 there were 67 army generals and 
colonels assigned to civilian agencies of gov- 
ernment. By 1957, the number had in- 
creased to 200 generals or admirals, and 
1,300 colonels or naval personnel of compar- 
able rank, plus 6,000 officers of lower grade. 
Progressively, the military viewpoint has 
been gaining more and more control in all 
phases of our Government’s program. 

The results of this militarization of our 
thinking are evident in many ways. One 
way is seen in the virtual universal military 
training we have, under which every young 
man has to face the prospects of military 
service, even though we are technically at 
peace. This is necessary to maintain the 
peace, we are told, even though the judg- 
ment of history is clear, that “to be prepared 
for war is to be predisposed to war.” That 
is, every nation in history that has given its 
energy to preparations for war has ended up 
fighting. 

After World War ITI, Congress failed to 
pass the selective service bill that the mili- 
tary wanted. One general spoke of the “ap- 
pallingly bad judgment” of the “old men” 
in Congress “who would have been elimi- 
nated in any other nation.” There is here 
the sinister hint that Congress had better do 
what the military asked or run the risk of 
elimination. Congress took the hint, and in 
the face of a huge propaganda effort by 
military men, made selective service a per- 
manent institution in 1951. 

I would like to mention one other way in 
which the military influence is being felt 
right here where we are, at Kansas State 
University. Our Government is spending 
over $30 million to keep over 300,000 stu- 
dents in ROTC. The aim is quite frankly 
that of indoctrination. It has been pointed 
out that the system is very inefficient in 
producing officers, since 73 percent serve 
only the minimum term and then quit; 
actually the Armed Forces use ROTC for 
indoctrination and propaganda purposes. I 
say this realizing that some of you have been 
indoctrinated with this military system s0 
that you will dislike my saying this to you. 
I oppose the idea of compulsory ROTC as @ 
part of education, because the aim of true 
education and the mark of an educated per- 
son is the ability to make intelligent judg- 
ment and to have critical understanding. 
Any system of indoctrination or propaganda 
is out of place in creating these qualities. 

This is perhaps more than enough sub- 
stantiation to my charge that we are letting 
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the military call all the shots for us. My 
reason for including all this in a sermon is 
to leave us with this question—please get 
this: Is our basic orientation military, or is 
it Christian? Do we get our fundamental 
notions on how to solve our problems from 
those who say, You must be prepared to 
fight, or from him who taught us to try the 
way of redeeming love? Is our approach to 
our enemies to be learned from a mantal of 
military discipline, or from the words from 
the cross, “Father, forgive them’’? 


m 


The second thing that must be said about 
Christian attitudes toward world order is 
that the Christian way does not mean to 
give in weakly to evil. It does not mean 
that we must be irresponsible in the face of 
our obligations to the world and to our own 
future generations. Surely the Christian of 
all people is responsible to do all that he 
can to promote the good and defeat the evil. 

But this idea of Christian responsibility in 
resistance to the forces of evil does not mean 
putting our trust in the weapons of force 
and violence. Is this the way of responsi- 
bility, to rely on a system that has us more 
insecure than ever, to count on a way out 
which would leave over 50 million Ameri- 
cans dead and countless others wounded and 
dying, should we have to actually use it? It 
seems clear that the way of responsibility 
to ourselves, to the world, and to our future 
generations, lies down another path. 

We must resist the forces of evil, but we 
must find better means of doing it. Com- 
munism is our present enemy, but why must 
our so-called Christian Nation stoop to the 
methods of the godless in combating them? 
Our point is that the Christian attitude is 
not based on cowardice that refuses to resist 
the advance of evil, but it is a resistance 
based on Christian lines. 

Recent history has provided us with a 
powerful demonstration of resistance with- 
out bitterness or violence. The Negroes of 
Montgomery, Ala., were the victims of sub- 
human treatment on the buses of their city. 
Finally the time came when they could 
stand it no longer, and they refused to ride 
the buses until they were guaranteed 
courteous treatment. They walked and 
caught rides as they could for a year; but 
the amazing thing is that during their whole 
protest, it was only the white community 
that reacted with violence. Martin Luther 
King was a Negro leader in the movement, 
and he made it clear that the people must 
resist the evil, but they must not hate their 
white brothers, and must not react with 
violence. Perhaps the crucial test came 
when his own home was bombed, and a mob 
of Negroes gathered, ready to start a violent 
race riot. Martin Luther King, standing on 
the porch of his bombed home, could have 
spoken the word to start one of the worst 
race riots this country has seen, but instead 
he said to the assembled mob: “We must 
love our white brothers, no matter what they 
do to us. We must make them know that 
we love them. Jesus still cries out in words 
that echo across the centuries, ‘Love your 
enemies; bless them that curse you; pray for 
them that despitefully use you.’ ”’ 

The crowd that had gathered for violence 
went home peacefully. They who had come 
with blood in their eye demonstrated that 
you can resist evil best when you refuse to 
fight. 

May we learn and demonstrate this truth 
as a Nation in the sphere of our national re- 
sponsibilities. May we learn that we cannot 
advance the cause of righteousness with the 
tools of evil; that we cannot promote peace 
by fighting. The question of how to do this 
leads to our third point. 
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The third thing we must say is that the 
Christian will do all he can to understand 
the nature of our struggle, the responsibili- 
ties upon us, and the requirements of our 
faith in this situation. Uninformed good 
will does not do the job. An approach not 
grounded in the realities of the situation 
may meet the requirements of piety without 
actually saying anything to help us find a 
way out of our dilemma. There is no excuse 
for a Christian refusing to give his best 
thought to this problem. 

It seems clear that this very study of the 
situation indicates that a nonmilitary solu- 
tion must be found. The deputy chief of 
our Central Intelligence Agency, whom the 
United Press calls one of the best informed 
Americans on what the Russians are doing, 
states emphatically “‘that Russia is neither 
ready for war nor preparing for war, that 
the Kremlin does not want a war, though the 
Communists will fight if they are forced to.” 
The point is, he says, “that peace is essential 
to the accomplishment of Communist aims.” 
What they want to do is to win the world 
by economic development and technical aid 
in underdeveloped countries. They know 
that all would be losers in a global war, but 
they are confident that they can whip us by 
outdeveloping, outproducing us, and by 
using the fruits of their peacetime produc- 
tion to win the world. 

This means, you see, that we 
right into their hands when we refuse to set 
up a balanced peacetime economy. We 
further their chances for expansion by pour- 
ing the vast bulk of our resources into those 
military preparations which can do nothing 
for the betterment of the world. 

Instead of using our energy and resources 
in the preparation for war, we must begin 
throwing the same kind of energy and the 
same extent of resources into preparations 
for peace. It is only when we get seriously 
to work to create conditions throughout the 
world that make peace possible that we will 
be doing that which thwarts the spread of 
communism. 

We must show real Christian concern for 
the needy of the world. We must demon- 
strate to the world that we stand for those 
things which they need. Along this line, 
what could better demonstrate to the col- 
ored majority of the world the integrity of 
our faith than to grant first-class citizen- 
ship to the Negroes within our own land? 
I am suggesting simply that when we learn 
to regard others, not as objects of exploita- 
tion for dollars or for military advantage, 
but as brothers under God, then we can 
hear the words, “Blessed are (you) pedce- 
makers.” 

I am not an economist, nor is this a po- 
litical science lecture. My suggestions are 
not that we must follow any particular 
strategy of foreign aid or economic develop- 
ment. 

But Iam a minister of Jesus Christ, and 
my call to you is that we must follow those 
approaches which are in keeping with the 
spirit and aims of our master. My conten- 
tion this morning has been that not only is 
this our imperative, but that this is the only 
practical way open to us, to lay down our 
arms of war, and pick up our tools of peace. 

The prophecy can yet come true: “And 
they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks: na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” This 
prophecy can come true, but not until we 
want it to come true, and work for it with 
all our energy. 


playing 
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The World Court and the Connally 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Connally Amendment,” 
published in the Sumter (S.C.) Daily 
Item of March 10, 1960. The Sumter 
Daily Item is one of the permanent news- 
papers of my State and is edited by the 
very able H. D. Osteen, its publisher. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CONNALLY AMENDMENT 


“T have seen no argument in favor of re- 
pealing the Connally reservation which has 
any purpose other than to establish world 
government over the United States,” says 
George Sokolsky, well-known columnist. 

We were delighted to see that a number 
of South Carolina county Democratic con- 
ventions, including Sumter, adopted resolu- 
tions urging the defeat of the resolution 
offered by Senator Huserr Horatio Hum- 
PHREY. As Mr. Sokolsky says, the passage 
of the Connally reservation “disappointed 
those who had sought to develop the United 
Nations into a world government.” 

The resolution adopted by the Sumter 
County Democrats (similar resolutions were 
adopted by other county conventions) ex- 
presses the view we believe of the masses of 
the people in this section. The resolution 
says: 

“Whereas the World Court was established 
by the United Nations with the intent that 
it should be superior to all domestic courts 
of each participating nation in those matters 
within its jurisdiction; and 

“Whereas in adopting the resolution com- 
mitting and binding the United States to 
participate in and accept the jurisdiction of 
the World Court, the Congress of the United 
States would have no jurisdiction over ‘dis- 
putes with respect to matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States as determined by the 
United States’; and 

“Whereas Senator Husert Humpnrey, of 
Minnesota, has introduced a Senate resolu- 
tion calling for the elimination of the words 
‘as determined by the United States’; and 

“Whereas if these words ‘as determined by 
the United States’ are eliminated from the 
agreement of this Government to accept the 
jurisdiction of this ‘World Court, the United 





States will have virtually surrendered its _— 


Constitution and its national sovereignty 
and accepted the dictation and control by 
foreign governments of its internal affairs: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Sumter County Demo- 
crats Convention: 

“(1) That this convention urges the Sen- 
ators representing the State of South Caro- 
lina in the US. Senate and the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the US. Senate to op- 
pose repeal of the Connally amendment and 
to defeat Senate Resolution 94, 

“(2) That a copy of this resolution be 
forthwith transmitted by the secretary of 
this convention to US. Senators Ouin D. 
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Jounwston and J. Strom THvuRMOND and to 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate with the request that 
it be called to the attention of the whole 
committee and that the delegates from Sum- 
ter County are requested to present this res- 
olution to the State Democratic convention.” 

The Item has on several occasions. ex- 
pressed its strong opposition to any repeal 
of the Connally reservation and we were de- 
lighted to see the Democrats of the county 
take a stand against it. 





Federal Aid to Education—Financial and 
Educational Folly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELMER J. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. HOFFMAN of [TIillinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter received by me from Mr. 
Lloyd Morey, president emeritus and 
former comptroller of the University of 
Illinois and former Illinois State auditor. 

Mr. Morey’s background eminently 
qualifies him as an authority to speak 
on the ramifications and end result of 
proposals for broad extension of so- 
called Federal aid to States and com- 
munities in all levels of education. His 
candid appraisal is as follows: 

Urpana, ILu., March 9, 1960. 
Hon. Ermer J. HOFFMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Horrman: I am deeply con- 
cerned over the proposals for broad extension 
of so-called Federal aid to States and com- 
munities in all levels of education. I firmly 
believe that for the most part such actions 
would be both unnecessary and highly un- 
desirable. My reasons are these: 

1. Actually there is no such thing as “fi- 
nancial Federal aid.” All the money thus 
provided comes sooner or later from the same 
taxpayers who provide the funds for State 
and local financing. To channel it through 
the National Government increases overhead 
costs and tends to centralize decision and 
supervision in others than those who bear 
educational and management responsibility. 

2. While the Federal Government has done 
much for education in the past, the major 
burden of both financial responsibility and 
educational development has rested with 
and been assumed by communities, States, 
and private institutions and agencies. This 
is as it should be. To place this responsi- 
bility and authority in any degree in a cen- 
tral government would seriously reduce the 
independence of spirit and action on which 
our system of education has ben built and 
has flourished. 

3. The progress made by the States and 
citizens in solving their own problems of edu- 
cational finance in recent years is impressive. 
There is no reason to believe this will not 
continue and generally be adequate. Fed- 
eral help would tend to reduce their feeling 
of responsibility for their problems, and en- 
courage them to rely on a mythical source 
which really amounts only to giving them 
back their own money. 

4. By almost common consent, inflation is 
the greatest burden upon the country at 
the present time. Inflation is not caused 
solely by Government expenditures. or 
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deficits, but it is materially increased by 
them. Educational expenditures are not the 
sole cause of Federal deficits, but they con- 
tribute to them. To create a new and major 
addition in the face of present deficit and 
debt, without revenue to meet it, would in- 
crease the financial instability of the Govern- 
ment and the consequent burdens of infla- 
tion. 

There may be a few areas in which local 
resources are sufficiently behind the general 
average and local educational conditions are 
sufficiently in arrears to warrant temporary 
and selective outside assistance. If such 
there be, as determined by demonstrated 
need and conclusive evidence of inability to 
meet their own problems in reasonable time, 
such aid may be warranted from the Federal 
Government. To make these few situations 
the excuse for general Federal grants to all 
States is both financial and educational folly. 

Your very truly, 
Lioyp Morey, 
President Emeritus and Former Comp- 
troller, University of Illinois, and 
Former Illinois State Auditor. 





Address by Senator Wiley Over Radio 
Station WGN, Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
adoption of more public service pro- 
grams by radio and television, as now 
being undertaken by the major net- 
works and independent stations, repre- 
sents, I believe, a most commendable ef- 
fort by these information media to bet- 
ter serve the American people. 

In this age of fast-changing events, 
the task of keeping our citizenry in- 
formed and up to date on issues of vital 
importance is difficult and complex. 

Consequently, we, as a people, need 
information media that include discus- 
sions, reviews, and analyses of as many 
of the major problems before us as 
possible. 

From time to time, I welcome the op- 
portunity to participate in such pro- 
grams. 

Recently, for example, I had the op- 
portunity to discuss major problems in- 
cluding defense, disarmament, mutual 
security, and other aspects of the chal- 
lenge in the international field, on ““Your 
Senator Reports,” over the fine facilities 
of station WGN, Chicago. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of my remarks on these current is- 
sues printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXcERPTS OF ADDRESS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
BY Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, REPUBLICAN, OF 
WISCONSIN, RANKING REPUBLICAN OF THE 
SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Over Rapio SraTIon WGN, CHICAGO, ON 
Marcu 6, 1960 
Fellow Americans, the decade of the 1960's, 

now opening to us, offers great promise of 

progress, prosperity, and opportunity to 
build a better life. 
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As you well recognize, there are also seri- 
ous challenges on the horizons—at home and 
abroad. 

These promises of the future, however, can 
only be attained: (1) By dedication of the 
necessary energies and resources; and (2) by 
preventing world war III with its disastrous 
effect upon the globe. 

Regrettably, the choice of peace or war, 
the most momentous of our age, is not solely 
a free world decision. 

Instead, peace—indeed, survival of man- 
kind—may be determined by the mind, or 
the trigger finger of conquest-happy Com- 
munists, although we pray that this will not 
happen. These are the facts of life, how- 
ever. We must—in our time—do everything 
possible to discourage such a foolhardy act, 
and to guard against it. At the same time, 
we need to design ever more effective pro- 
grams to prevent the Communists from at- 
taining a world takeover through persua- 
tion, subversion, economic penetration, and 
other devious tactics. 

This is a touch and go business. 

The task will be complex and difficult; yet, 
we can do no less than succeed. 


MAJOR DECISIONS AHEAD 


Briefly now, I would like to review some 
of the major decisions we will face in the 
days ahead. These will include: The need 
to devise ever improved programs to create 
ever greater retaliatory strength in missile- 
nuclear space defense; strengthen the alli- 
ance of free nations in their efforts to oppose 
communism; effectively utilize all deter- 
rents, military, economic and psychological, 
to curb communism; make further efforts to 
find safe guaranteed agreements for reduc- 
tion of armaments; and, finally, we must 
assure a sound, strong program for the econ< 
omy in this country. 

Despite the fact that—to rational men—it 
would be foolish, if not suicidal, to “touch 
off” a world conflict, the chance nevertheless 
exists—particularly if our avowed enemy, 
communism, feels that we are weak, and 
could be overcome easily—with little damage 
to them. 

As a result, we—the United States and the 
free world—must maintain a strong, effec- 
tive deterrent power. 

Although it may seem contradictory, his- 
tory has shown that one of the most effective 


ways of discouraging attack by a would-be ~ 
- aggressor is to develop the strength to carry 


out, if necessary, a devastating counter- 
attack. 

That is why we must remain strong. 

This can be accomplished by a two-pronged 
program: (1) Creating an ever-stronger, 
hard-hitting defense; and (2) further 
strengthening the free world alliance—mili- 
tarily and economically—to enable the coun- 
tries to better withstand the economic, in- 
dustrial and cultural expansionist pressures 
of communism. 

Question: “Senator WiLfy, as a member of 
the Senate Space Committee, I recall that 
you and your colleagues have held joint hear- 
ings with the Preparedness Subcommittee on 
the status of our defense. Do you feel that 
we have a god defense now?” 

Answer: “Yes. Fortunately, there is al- 
most unanimous agreement among our mili- 
tary experts that the military strength of the 
free world—at this time—is of tremendous 
magnitude and power. 
now a strong deterrent.” 

Question. “We recall, of course, that there 
was considerable difference of opinion on the 
adequacy of our defense for the future. What 
is your view?” 

Answer: “Now, I am not a defense expert. 
There are, however, wide difference of opin- 
ion on the adequacy of our defense now. 
There are also sharp differences of view as to 
just what kind of defense would do the job 
for the future. 

“The intercontinental missile will, in all 
likelihood, be the workhorse, by and large, 





In effect, that it is . 
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around which will be centered the defense 
of the future. 

“We recognize that the Soviets have devel~- 
oped trenmendous thrust for launching their 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. However, 
in this complete technological age, an effec- 
tive defense cannot depend upon a single 
weapon—even the powerful ICBM. 

“Instead, there are a wide variety of other 
‘weapons for defense systems for detection of 
enemy approaches and capable of retaliatory 
counterattack that must be kept at the 
ready if we are to be adequately protected. 

“The objectives of President Eisenhower, 


_ in recommendations to strengthen our de- 


fense, however, has not been to put all our 
eggs in one basket—that is, rely entirely, for 
example, on intercontinental ballistic mis- 


‘siles—now only in the early stages of de- 


velopment—with present models in all like- 
lihood becoming obsolete in the near future— 
not to burden the American taxpayer with 
a crash program in every field—as is being 

by the critics. Rather, the effort 
is to provide the United States with a well- 
balanced defense system involving a wide 
variety of systems. 

“These include an up-to-date radar sys- 
tem for detection of approaching enemy 
planes or missiles; maintenance of a well 
balanced, striking power, including jet 
planes, ICBM's, intermediate-range missiles, 
air-to-air, ground-to-air, and air-to-surface 
and other missiles; submarines equipped 
with rocket launchers; adequate numbers 
of aircraft carriers for launching of jet planes 
bristling with nuclear weapons and missiles; 
mobile, atomic firepower for air, ground, and 
sea forces. 

“The maintenance of an adequate defense 
system to deter aggression—now and in the 
future—is one of the major challenges con- 
fronting the Nation. Because of its signifi- 
cance, it is absolutely essential that there be 
balance and perspective in our thinking and 
planning. 

“Even among experts, however, there are 
differing opinions on: (1) What is an ade- 
quate defense; and (2) is the U.S. program 
sufficiently strong—particularly in relation 
to the Soviet Union? 

NEEDED: A STRONG MUTUAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM 

Question: “Senator Witzy, you mentioned 
also a strong mutual security program. 
What do you feel are the real benefits of 
relying upon our allies?” 

Answer: “There are, of course, a great many 


advantabes. These include: More manpower 


than the United States itself could muster; 
missile-bristling bases placed strategically 
around the Communist orbit—closer to the 
potential target—less likely to be knocked 
out than if the bases were concentrated only 
on U.S. soil; bases close to the cause of pos- 
sible trouble, too, enable us to utilize ready- 
to-go intermediate-range missiles, while we 
are shaping up our intercontinental ballistic 
missiles for the arsenal of peace; in addition, 
the programs provide more sea and air power 
than could otherwise be obtainable. Al- 
though it amounts to less than 10 percent of 
our U.S. defenses along, the mutual security 
program has been proclaimed by well-quali- 
fied individuals from nearly all walks of life 
who have studied the program as, dollar-for- 
dollar, our best investment in defense. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF A STRONG PROGRAM 


In addition to its military significance, the 
enactment of a strong mutual security pro- 
gram would signify: 

1. The dedication of the United States to 
‘world peace; 

2. A sense of responsibility in carrying out 
our role as leader of the free world; 

8. Assuring our allies that we stand 


shoulder-to-shoulder with them against ag- 
Bression; 
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4. Assurance to less developed nations 
that we recognize a need for establishing a 
world climate in which they, by self-deter- 
mination, can attain their national goals. 

Overall, the effort, too, wilh keep alive the 
ideal of America. 

OTHER DETERRENTS TO COMMUNIST 
EXPANSION 


Question: Senator, you feel then that 
militarily we have adequate strength now; 
and that, as we face the challenges of the 
future, we will be able to meet the growing 
power in the Communist bloc?” 

Answer: “Yes. While it is not, of course, 
possible to foresee the future, I am confi- 
dent that we will meet the challenge.” 

Question: “Are there any other deterrents, 
Senator WiLeY?” 

Answer: “Yes. Frankly, I believe there 
are a number of other deterrents which are 
often overlooked—as we plan ahead for the 
long-range struggle against global com- 
munism, 

“First of all, we must not forget that a 
great many people under.Communist domi- 
nation maintain an inherent resistance to 
tyranny-—whether Communist or in’ other 
forms. 

“If war can be forestalled, the yearning for 
freedom of these people—nearly 1 billion of 
them—will be our allies—so to speak. 

“From the so-called neutral countries also, 
I believe that we can expect in the years 
ahead a larger support for our efforts to halt 
the spread of communism. The moral pres- 
sures of a world disillusioned, and by nature 
against totalitarian communism, will, I be- 
lieve, eventually make itself felt in world 
affairs. 

“We realize, of course, that these pres- 
sures—as deterrents—are for the allies for 
the ‘long haul.’ Nevertheless, I am confident 
that time is on the side of freedom.” 

DISARMAMENTS 


Question: “What about disarmament, Sen- 
ator WiLzy? What are the prospects for a 
real reduction of arms in the world?” 

Answer: “Naturally, we all look forward to 
the time when we can beat our swords into 
plowshares, when we can) lift the great bur- 
den of costly, deadly arsenals from the sweat~ 
ing backs of humanity; when, at long last, 
we can channel the vast human and natural 
resources, now going into armaments, into 
constructive programs for building a better 
life for the people of the earth. 

“In considering the reduction of arms, 
however, the question is: In dealing with a 
tricky, deceptive adversary, how can we safely 
reduce our security forces? 

“As you know, the United States recently 
presented at Geneva a proposal for ending of 
nuclear weapons tests ‘in all the environ- 
ments that can now be effectively controlled.’ 
The plan, if accepted, would end: all nu- 
clear tests in the atmosphere; in the ocean, 
in space, and beneath the surface of the 
earth. 

“At the same time, the program provided 
for joint research and experimentation by 
the United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., and the 
United States for the detection of tests— 
to safeguard against violation by any power.” 

Question: “Do you feel that Red China 
should be included in ‘reduction of arma- 
ments negotiations?’ ” 

Answer: “Recently, President Eisenhower— 
and wisely, I believe—stated that he thought 
that once there had been agreement on 
measures On general disarmament between 
East and West, it would be necessary to find 
® means of including Communist China.” 

Question: “Why?” 

Answer: “With a population of about 650 
million people, in the future Communist 
China can expect to exert more and more 
pressures in world affairs, particularly in the 
economic and military spheres. 
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“Realistically speaking, the development of 
disarmament plans that would not include 
all the potential powers of the globe would 
not be effective. 

“However, inclusion of Red China in such 
plans would not mean either: 
Recognition of Red China; or admitting that 
Communist nation to the United Nations. — 

“In view of the belligerent policies of 
Communist China’s leadership, however, it 
would certainly not be wise to ignore the 
threat to world peace which that nation 
would eventually be—if not included in a 
general disarmament program. 

“Despite the difficulties involved in reach- 
ing disarmament, the Western Powers—con- 
structively, I believe, are making a real effort 
toward arms reduction—aimed at lessening 
the possibility of war.” 

CONCLUSION 


These, then, are a few of the major aspects 
of the national and international problems 
confronting us—as a nation, and a leader 
of the free world, : 

Now, I would like to stress one more point: 
It is absolutely essential that we maintain 
@ sound forward-looking economy at home. 
Unless we can accomplish this, we cannot 
support the efforts to meet the needs of our 
citizens domesticaliy—to provide them with 
an ever better life for the future; nor will we 
be able to successfully meet the interna- 
tional threat to our security posed by 
communism. 

Thank you, friends, for the opportunity to 
discuss these issues with you. 





Storing Insanity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF ATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, a great 
many of us who are opposed to the farm 
subsidy program have wondered what the 
actual cost per day is to the American 
public for storage of commodities under 
this program. I read with interest in 
the Wall Street Journal the following 
editorial which illustrates the exorbi- 
tance of this program. Its title is “Stor- 
ing Insanity” which I think is a very apt 
title and reads as follows: 

Srorine INSANITY 


Would you care to know how much It costs 
the taxpayers every day for storage of com- 
modities Uncle Sam has on hand because of 
the farm program’s high price supports? 

Let’s ease into this with two low ones; 
honey and tobacco. Uncle Sam pays out only 
$131 a day for honey and only $238 a day 
for tobacco, which, if it indicates anything 
at all, suggests that people smoke nearly all 
the tobacco that’s grown here and that the 
bees aren’t nearly as busy as the peanut 
farmer. 

The peanut storage costs come to $6,000 a 
day; flaxseéed and rye costs come to $7,000 
each a day. Oats cost the taxpayer $15,000 a 
day for storage; rice $17,000 a day; soybeans, 
$23,000; milk and butter fat, $29,000; barley, 
$64,000 a day and cotton $76,000 a day. 

But even these are peanuts compared to 
the big boys. Have a good look: ~ 

Grain sorghums cost $262,000 a day for 
storage. 

Corn costs $444,000 a day for storage. 

And wheat cost $579,000 a day for storage, 
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That’s every day. None of these costs in- 
clude what was paid by the taxpayers, 
through their Uncle Sam, for the 


Total cost of storage for all these com- 
modities comes to $1,547,000 a day or better 
@ year—and that, in any- 

body's book, is a lot to pay for storing up our 








HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 


I recognize that compared with the in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the east- 
ern part of our country this is by no 
means 2 long life but in the compara- 


event the university invited one of Ari- 

zona’s first two Senators, Henry Fountain 

Ashurst, to deliver the principal address. 

Henry Fountain Ashurst is one of Ari- 

zona’s most beloved sons, not only be- 

cause of the immortal impression he left 
on this body but also because of his long 
and notable record of public achieve- 
ment in. the legislative body of Arizona. 

It was while serving in the territorial 

legislature that he was instrumental in 

forming the favorable opinion that re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona and the Arizona State 

College at Flagstaff. His has been a 

full life devoted to the betterment of 

people everywhere and all Arizonians 
are proud of him and his accomplish- 
ments. So that the readers of the Rec- 

orp might better understand this pride, I 

ask that the address by the Honorable 

Henry Fountain Ashurst made at Tuc- 

son on this occasion be printed in the 

Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

ApprEess oF HENRY FOUNTAIN ASHURST ON 
Marcu 1, 1960, aT THE FACULTY Convoca- 
TION COMMEMORATING THE 75TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE UNIVERSITY 
or ARIZONA, TUCSON, ARIZ. 

Mr. President, my first duty is to you, to 
Governor Fannin, to the board of regents, 
and to the faculty for the doctoral degree 
you have so graciously conferred upon me. 
Such an authentic honor comes so seldom 
and to so few that it is difficult to express 
the measure of one’s gratitude, hence I 
shall employ that beautiful phrase: “Thank 
you” and I am making no attempt to con- 
ceal my emotion on this occasion 

This institution of learning is now and for 
many, Many years has been an object of my 
pride and affectionate solicitude and I may 
be pardoned this effusion of sentiment when 
I perceive how from meager but worthy 


grace, and strength. From this 
university there have been graduated many 
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persons now famous for thelr moral and 
intellectual achievements. 

In stately ceremony with the buoyancy 
and confidence of youth, many young 
ladies and young gentlemen, educated and 
equipped with cultural and social resources 
and skills, have from these doors entered 
into a busy and, thank Heaven, a commer- 
cial and competitive world. I emphasize the 
importance of habits of industry and I com- 
mend the goddess of hard work. She loves 
her votaries and few be they who, following 
her precepts, come away from her altars 
empty handed or visit her shrine in vain. 


“Consider how time’s vastly corridors 
Ring with the words of famous orators. 
Are their epigrams spontaneous 
Off the cuff, extemporaneous? 
Or do they while in the shower or while 
shaving 
Think up some brilliant phrase 
saving, 
Then roll it on the tongue and smile 
And store it away for future file; 
Not even the great Churchill, without notes 
Could stand and deliver such golden quotes. 
Had he not learned in his earliest boyhood 
days 
To store away many, 
hrase 


worth 


many a brilliant 


p " 

And when he stood before the throng 

He could draw upon a treasury of phrases 
all day long.” 


The flowers of art which gave fragrance 
and beauty to the world—the great institu- 
tions of learning and culture did not evolve 
in ease, comfort and sweetness—as did the 
flowers in the meadow—but were evolved 
through years of patient toil and hard labor. 

An attachment to the fascination of by- 
gone days is a sentiment found in all civil- 
ized peoples. Romance clusters around the 
history, the genesis, of every one of the States 
of our Union but it is doubtful if, in the 
hhistory of any other State, there may be 
found—characters more vivid, dramas riore 
poignant, actions more heroic than those 
clustering around Arizona. 

I have no pen dexterous enough, and 
neither silver tongue nor golden larynx is 
eloquent enough, adequately to portray the 
contributions made by Arizona’s pioneer 
women. In hunger, in thirst, in childbirth 
pain, in cruel isolation, in peril of savage 
men and savage beasts, the Pioneer women 
walked their uncomplaining way and, with 
a@ courage beyond the -range of eulogy, 
cheered their men onward, in Arizona’s 
Panoramic settlement and development. 

The same sun splashes its genial brilli- 
ance upon this landscape—the same mellow 
moonlight .glows as softly as 75 years 
ago, but all else, how altered. I will remem- 
ber the year 1885; in that year this Univer- 
sity was founded; in that year Grover Cleve- 
land was inaugurated into the Presidency 
of the United States; in that year President 
Chester Alan Arthur, one of the most urbane 
and debonair of our Presidents, left the White 
House. Arthur is now forgotten as fame is a 
fickle jade. In that year General Grant died; 
in that year Mr. Thomas Bullock, a distant 
kinsman of President Theodore Roosevelt’s 
mother, began the construction of a railroad 
into Prescott, then the capital of Arizona 
Territory; in that year the Aztec Land and 


‘ Cattle Co. brought 9,000 head of cattle from 


Texas into northern Arizona and established 
the hashknife brand. It was the largest 
thundering herd that ever came into Arizona 
and the 50 Texas cowboys, who brought the 
herd, were spicy and chivalrous men. In that 
year I reached the age of 10 years. 

All the characters who had to do with the 
Arizona Territorial Legislature of 1885 
founding this university have completed 
their earthly journey; have gone beyond the 
twilight’s purple haze to that vast realm 
where the innumerable dwell. Some of the 
pioneer men may, at times here have trod- 








den 9 tangled trail but they were gay, gal- 


lant, and generous and are now, beyond 


doubt, happy on the serene and shining path- 
way of the stars. 


In attempting to describe the grand drama ~ 


of Arizona's settlement one is reminded of 


the lines in the prolog of Shakespeare's 


— “King Henry the Fifth”: “O for a muse 

that would ascend the brightest 
Sm of invention! A kindom for as 
princes to act and monarchs to behold the 
swelling scene.” 

In the rhythm of life we revere bygone days 
and try to reconstruct their scenes, and when 
one speaks of Arizona’s early days, one needs 
not garnish one’s narrative with prismatic 
allusions, that is: one is not tempted to overs 
statement—the simple facts require no em- 
broidery and the wildest hyperbole—the 
wildest rhetorical exaggeration could not 
make our territorial days seem more roman- 
tic and glamorous than they really were. 

To survive the pioneer must needs be 
resourceful and of fortitude and endurance 
as well; life for many of them was necessarily 


a life of severe isolation hence the lonely 


ranchman, prospector, teamster, cowboy, and 


sheepherder frequently took refuge from  § 


loneliness by entering into the domain of the 
imagination—that faculty of the human 
mind—where ideal experiences are possible 
without objective restraint—where globes of 
gold expand and float—glittering towers up- 
thrust themselves—that domain peopled 
with a phantom throng—invisible to all 
persons but the eye of the imaginer, and 
thus many pioneers became endued with 
intellectual power and tremendous personal 
charm. 

I am not attempting to recite a history of 
Arizona—competent historians will discharge 
that duty—but I am certain that you will 
not deem it amiss if I try to present a thumb- 
nail sketch of some of the characters, events, 
and customs of Arizona’s bygone days. 

Although territorial days were filled with 
tragedy and fantastic exploits, courtesy and 
good manners were the rule. The pioneers, 


generally, were intelligent, many of them .- 


were fairly well educated; they were good 


humored and were hospitable toward reli- — 


gion, science, and literature. . 
Most of the pioneer men would have been 
at home in any metropolitan club and most 
of the pioneer women were familiar with 
art forms, cottage industry, domestic science, 


and with the fashion edicts of New York, 


London, and Paris. 


Nowadays, it is frequently said by world- 
weary persons that the glamour and high — 


emprise of long ago days have departed and 
that in this highly mechanized 20th century 
there is nothing that savors of the romantic 
or fabulous. 


When, however, we make a careful survey, — 


we perceive that high emprise and romantic 
exploits are occurring all about us; that op- 
portunities for achievement are ever present 
in our world of today and are at the beck 
and call of all those persons who will woo 
those opportunities. The lovely enchant- 
ments of bygone days are with us here 

now; there is much in everyday life that 


inspires and gives a mighty upsurge to the. 


human spirit, and as for my single self, I 
should prefer to live in this present epoch 
rather than any other epoch this world has 
known. 

We thrill to read of the dramatic advance: 
of Arizona, likewise we thrill to read of the 


birth and progress of liberty in America, and 


is it any wonder? 

Until the birth of the U.S. Government, 
nations generally had an ane birth- 
date. Their were lengendary oF 
obscure. They had no birthday celebrations 
because through the centuries they had at 
some unknown date severally emerged from 
some dim, mysterious region supposed to be 
peopled with giants or heroes, but the begif-. 
nings of our Nation are well known. 
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# adaptability, 
} They knew that a government cannot re- 


} pockets with money. 


TOBSERTS Rese BF Hee 





_ We know the names of the founders of 
_ the U.S. Government, where they were born 
and where they were educated. We know 
| that the founders were not chasing any will- 
o’-the-wisp; they were not idle dreamers out 
| on a holiday excursion; they knew mankind 








4 cannot construct a society where all persons 


| shall be equal as to intellect, ingenuity, 
temperament or ambition. 


_ deem the ruined spendthrift by filling his 
They knew that a 
| manmade law cannot give to the nightingale 

_ the talons of the eagle nor give to the eagle 


4 the art of trilling the beautiful midnight 


‘minstrel of the nightingale; that freedom, 
| liberty. and livable conditions of life do not 
come from the graceful wavings of a magi- 


} cian’s wand, but that these things—like our 


| daily bread—must be earned. 


5 It would be a fascinating drama in the 


| realm of fancy to see pass before us in re- 


} view all the men who wrote our Declaration 


of Independence and also all the men who 
| wrote the Constitution of the United States 


} and the Bill of Rights—documents of 
‘| grandeur in world annals. 


All the charac- 
ters of men Known to history,-biography of 
fiction would appear. 
_ Some men wearing brocaded waistcoats; 
some wearing silken breeches, with silver 
' buckles at the knee and instep; the pow- 
dered wig, lace cuffs, the ivory snuffbox. The 
quick, razoredge tempers, the punctilious 
f pride, the scholarship, the statesmanship; 
| some of them could have outshone Lord 
Chesterfield in an exhibit of graceful man- 
ners. Brilliant rhetoricians shaping sen- 
_tences like daggers of jade; world stylists; 
some of them spoke like a sweet-singing 
Wasp. 
Many of these men comprehended the gar- 
nered wisdom of the ages and were familiar 
with the history of the republics of the an- 
| tique world. Not a few had been graduated 
'from colleges in the Colonies; Harvard, 
King Williams School (now St. Johns Col- 
| lege), Yale, William and Mary, Princeton, 
Kings (now Columbia), and the Pennsyl- 
yania College; some had been graduated 
| from English, Irish, and Scottish universi- 
ties, and one need not be acutely fanciful 
_t seem to hear the eager and eloquent ora- 
| tory, the vibrant words and gorgeous rhet- 

oric of that romantic long ago. Some of 
| these men ascended the steep acclivity from 
obscurity to far-shining fame, Some of them 

With steady hand at sunrise, held dueling 

pistol and with same cteady hand, at sun- 

get, held mint julep or hot-buttered rum. 

Nearly all were devoted equestrians—good 

'tiders who daily printed their horses’ hooves 

into the receiving earth, They were men 

of courage, fortitude, and self-esteem, of 
| energy and action with bold inquiring eyes, 
projecting noses and sunburned faces. They 
were drawn from the various trades, profes- 

sions and occupations, and were shrewd to a 

‘Temarkable degree. They were flercely de- 

termined to set up a government assuring 

civil liberty, and they launched mankind’s 

‘first major Republic since the days of an- 

tient Rome. They bravely raised the ban- 

| ner of a republic at a time when the entire 

; orld seemed forever fixed in autocratic sys- 

‘tems of government. The principles of their 

‘Declaration and the guaranties of their Con- 

‘stitution and Bill of Rights have withstood 

/the mutations and vicissitudes of time, and 

‘have beaten back the wildest storms that 

ever blew because they embody the inborn, 

‘invincible sentiments of those persons who 

/Tespect the dignity of human freedom and 

‘the sacredness of human life. 

' The founders attempted to guarantee free- 

‘dom of opportunity only, and thus they 

/Suaranteed the right and the privilege of 

-tvery citizen to employ that opportunity and 

to try to earn or win as many of the prizes 
Of this life as character, intelligence, zeal, 
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skills, creative imagination, courage, and 
luck might bring. 

Lack of monetary wealth does not neces- 
sarily indicate lack of success in life. Many 
persons who have not accumulated riches live 
happy, noble, useful lives and are truly good 
and truly great. -Multitudes of American 
men with the purse of a peasant carry them- 
selves with all the politeness, pride and 
bearing of a prince. 

Multitudes of American women with mea- 
ger financial resources walk with courage and 
spread mercy and kindness with a charm and 
grace that any queen might well emulate. 
Conversely, now and then, some indifferent 
person by the legerdemain of chance of the 
impishness of the dice of destiny is awarded 
a fortune. 

Frequently some worthy person by indus- 
try, integrity and business judgment earns a 
fortune and believe me when I say that if 
the refreshment of adventure, risk and haz- 
ard were eliminated, life would become flat, 
insipid and almost unbearable and it is also 
quite true that success in all departments 
of life generally gravitates toward those who 
are competent, industrious and patient. 

I take no stock in the gloomy Jeremiads so 
constantly chanted that the human race 
will destroy itself; I do not subscribe to the 
defeatist attitude which declares that human 
beings are nothing but the helpless zanies of 
a witless fate and thoughtless chance which 
will overthrow the wisdom of the wise, over- 
throw the valor of the brave and the trophies 
of the truth. I utterly reject such philosophy 
and assert that mankind is endued with God- 
given conscience, with reason, Judgment and 
ample power of self-direction and has his 
fate in his own hands. We make our world 
quite as much as we are made by it. 

No nation—no group of nations—can de- 
stroy civilization. America does not belong 
to the past—the past belongs to her and 
every American may proudly exclaim: Mine 
is the majestic past, mine is the shining 
future. Paraphrasing a great character: “All 
things for America; she is the vital axle of 
the restless wheels that bear us onward. 
Beyond the map of America our hearts can 
travel not but fill that limit to its utmost 
verge.” 

Mankind is inexterminable and there is 
everywhere a conservation of moral and 
spiritual energy that preserves the core of 
every noble resolve and worthy action and 
molds them into a beneficent achievement 
aiding the human race in its arduous strug- 
gle to conquer all the arts and sciences. 





The Plowshare and the Sword 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I should like to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the following 
excellent editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times on Sunday, March 13, 
1960: 

THE PLOWSHARE AND THE SworD 

The world’s swords will not be beaten into 
plowshares as an immediate result of the 10- 
nation conference that will begin in Geneva 
day after tomorrow. Some who recall Mr. 
Khrushchev’s speech at the U.N. Assembly 
last September, in which he proposed the 
abolition of all armaments within the next 





4 years, might hope for coors 4 dramatic. 
We do not believe Mr, Khrushchev does. . 

The nations represented at Geneva will be 
10 in number: 6 representing the West and 
5 representing what Moscow wants. They 
will be there in verbal harmony with a U.N. 
Assembly resolution passed 
last October expressing “‘the hope that meas- 
ures leading toward the goal of general and 
complete disarmament under effective inter- 
national control will be worked out in detail 
and agreed upon in the shortest possible 
time.” The phrase “general and complete 
disarmament” was Mr. Khrushchey's, and it 
was manifestly intended to please the eye 
and ear without involving any trouble for 
Mr. Khrushchev himself. Everybody, includ- 
ing Mr. Khrushchev, knows this. 

We must, however, make whatever prog- 
ress we can toward the ancient goal of dis- 
armament if-only for the simple reason, ex- 
pressed some time ago by President Eisen- 
hower, that there is more risk in building up 
armaments than in any probable program of 
disarmament. This country is in general 
accord with the British plan, expressed at the 
U.N. last fall by Foreign Minister Selwyn 
Lloyd, of a step-by-step program. 

In the preparatory stages four of the West- 
ern allies had a little difficulty in agreeing 
with France, which at the moment desires 
quite a large conventional army to operate 
in Algeria and is inclined to put the em- 
phasis on restricting atomic weapons carriers 
rather than the atomic weapons themselves: 
But as the Western negotiators prepared to 
move up to Geneva, their <ifferences had 
been ironed out as far as words would do it. 

The disarmament meeting cannot be 
wholly disassociated from the three-power 
nuclear weapons discussion which has been 
plodding along in Geneva with a recess or 
two since October 1958, nor from the summit 
conference that is set to take place in May. 
If there were even a little movement toward 
agreement among the 10 powers meeting at 
Geneva, we could feel more hopeful about. 
nuclear disarmament and a more stable re- 
lation between the Communist East and 
the non-Communist West. 

Communism is new, disciplined, and tem- 
peramentally aggressive. The real question 
remains: Is it willing to turn its ve~ 
ness away from the military field into the 
realms of economics and psychology? War 
and preparation for war are played out. 
Does Moscow realize this? We look to Ge- 
neva for some indication of an answer. 





Fish and Wildlife in the 
Water Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the State 
of California, as I think most of the 
Senators know, is embarked upon a gi- 
gantic water development program on 
its own responsibility and at its own ex- 
pense, which will, of course, supplement 
and be coordinated with the continuing 
programs of the U.S. Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Corps of Engineers in my 
State. I am particularly pleased that 
the State water plan is truly multiple 
purpose in scope—that it includes, for 
instance, full recognition of recreation, 
fish and wildlife values. 


California 
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A good description of the place of fish 
and wildlife in the California water 
program has been presented by William 
E. Warne, former’ director of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Fish and Game, 
who is now director of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Sacramento. I 
think everyone concerned with the rela- 
tions of fish and wildlife conservation to 
water resource development will be in- 
terested in this clear presentation which 
I wish to offer for publication in the 
REcorD. 

Mr. Warne’s statement was presented 
recently before the California Senate 
Factfinding Committee on Water, and in 
slightly different form before a field 
hearing of the U.S. Senate Select Com- 
mittee on National Water Resources. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue PLAceE oF FISH AND WILDLIFE IN THE 
CALIFORNIA WATER PROGRAM 
(By William E. Warne, director, California 
Department of Fish and Game) 


Next year the voters of California will go 
to the polls to vote on a $1,750 million bond 
issue. With its passage the State will em- 
bark on a water development program un- 
equalled in size and complexity in this 
country. Under Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) 
Brown's leadership and through action of 
the State legislature this State water pro- 
gram has been conceived. It is bold and 
comprehensive and it is cut to fit the out- 
sized requirements of California's immediate 
future. It has been advanced to the point 
it has reached today not one single day too 
soon, The people expect much of this pro- 
gram. As it moves into and through the 
constructicn stage, the people will be watch- 
a eagerly, anticipating the great benefits 

the program will produce. 

A multitude of questions involving policy 
that will govern the program, costs, benefits, 
and repayment methods are being asked and 
answers must be forthcoming very soon. 
Your committee is ‘nvolving itself in a 
timely manner in the study needed to pro- 
vide the answers. I am pleased to come 
before you and to render such help as I can. 

Included in the costs of development of 
the project will be those related to recre- 
ation, fish and wildlife. That large expendi- 
tures will be both necessary and desirable 
for fish, wildlife, and recreation will be 
inescapable. 

Major fish and wildlife and recreation 
benefits can be made to flow from the State 
water . For millions who aave 
learned to take their drinking water for 
granted, the recreational benefits may ac- 
tually seem dominant. In any event, the 
program is truly multiple-use in its con- 
ception and any frustration of any of the 
uses would. be unworthy of the plan. 

With reference to the development of 
policy as it will apply to fish and wildlife 
and to recreation, certain basic concepts are 
required. I set these considerations down 
in an appearance before the Kerr Committee 
on Water Resources of the United States 
Senate in Los Angeles, October 16. I will 
state them again here: 

1. No renewable resource should be de- 
stroyed in development of or in controlling 
another. For example, fish should not be 
destroyed in controlling a stream for irriga- 
tion. Mind you, I use this example deliber- 
ately, though I have been and am an irriga- 
tionist and though others might be cited. 
Conflicts in uses that require destruction of 
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a@ resource, I can assure you from 25 years 
of experience in the field of water planning 
and projects, are rare indeed, and usually 
are merely apparent because of lack of ad- 
vance planning. The rule I have stated is 
sound and is compatible with irrigation, 
power, flood control, domestic water supply 
and other uses, as well as fish and wildlife. 

2. Each manipulation of a renewable re- 
source should be made to serve the maximum 
number of human desires and needs. This 
means we have outgrown the “single pur- 
pose” project. Certainly there is no place 
for it in California’s State water program. 

3. Enhancement of one resource, or im- 
provement of one use of a resource, while 
developing or controlling another, should 
be made a part of the basic plan for the 
primary purpose of the development. 

For example, power developers should not 
be permitted to overlook fish and wildlife 
or other benefits in which they are less di- 
rected interested when they make their 
plans. 

4. Esthetic values should be recognized in 
terms other than those of economic values. 
To do otherwise is to price all of our scenery, 
songbirds, wildflowers, and little fishes and 
beasties at no dollars and cents. That is 
not the way we measure their worth in our 
civilization. We should not try to measure 
their worth so in our water: projects. 

5. Fish and wildlife, a publicly owned 
resource, belongs to all of the people and, 
therefore, fish and wildlife is the respon- 
sibility of all of the people. When the re- 
sponsibility is so diffused, sometimes the 
people wake up too late to do anything 
about a loss they have sustained. We need 
strong policy now and sound execution to 
avoid such occurrence with regard to the 
State water plan. 

6. Water for fish and wildlife is a bene- 
ficial use of water. This sounds like a 
truism, for who would doubt the benefit of 
having fish in our streams or a place for 
the deer to drink? Remember, however, 
that “beneficial use” when applied by law 
to water has become a term of art. It is 
only in the last 2 months, since a new 
law has become effective in September, that 
fish and wildlife has been included in this 
significant and specialized meaning of the 
term. 

A GOOD START HAS BEEN MADE 


Legislation already on the books sets the 
precedent for conversion of the philosophies 
I have expressed into specific laws. 

Section 1243 was added to the California 
water code this year and provides that: “The 
use of water for recreation and the preserva- 
tion and enhancement of fish and wildlife 
resourcs is a beneficial use of water. In de- 
termining the amount of water available 
for appropriation for other beneficial uses, 
the State water rights board shall take into 
account, whenever it is in the public in- 
terest, the amounts of water required for 
recreation and the preservation and en- 
hancement of fish and wildlife resources. 

“This section shall not be construed to 
affect riparian rights.” 

Section 1257 of the Water Code provides 
that “in acting upon applications to appro- 
priate water, the State water rights board 
shall consider the relative benefit to be de- 
rived from all beneficial uses of the water 
concerned, including, but not limited .to, 
use for domestic, irrigation, municipal, in- 
dustrial, preservation of fish and wildlife, 
recreational, mining and power purposes, 
and may subject such appropriations to such 
terms and conditions as in its judgment will 
best develop, conserve, and utilize in the 
public interest the water seen to be appro- 
priated.” 

Section 233 of the Water Code says: “No 
plans or proposal for authorization of a 
project for construction or operation by the 
State shall be submitted to the legislature 





the plans or proposal includes (1) the com. 


ments and recommendations, if any, of the 
department of fish and game, and (2) pro. 


vision for any water or facilities necessary 
for. public recreation and the preservation 


and enhancement of fish and wildlife re. 
sources that the department of water re. 


sources determines to be justifiable in terms 
of statewide interest, and feasible, as a non- 
reimbursable cost of the project.” 

Sections 12880 through 12891.1 of the 
Water Code provides the mechanics and the 
funds for a large program of local water 
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by the department of water resources unless © 






development. It is particularly significant 
that, among other things, this State-aid-to- @ 
local-projects program provides for grants § 


for (a) the part of construction costs of the 


project properly allocated to the enhance. _ 
ment of fish and wildlife that are incidental 
to the primary functions of the project, and ~ 
(b) the construction cost of the dam and 


reservoirs of the proposed project properly 
allocated to recreational functions of state- 
wide interest that are incidental to the pri- 
mary functions of the project. 
Several of these provisions of the law were 
recently adopted by the Legislature. 
COMMON REFERENCE POINTS ESSENTIAL TO 
UNDERSTANDING 


Let us consider some definitions in order 
to be sure we have a common understand- 


ing of problems and proposals. Some dis- 1 


tinctions between recreation, fishing, and 
hunting on the one hand, and fish and game 
on the other, are needed. Most certainly, 
otherwise, my discussion would result in 
adding to an already unfortunate confusion. 
Lumping of fish, game, hunting, fish 
and other considerations into the catc 
term of “recreation” has been responsible 
for many misunderstandings. 

To establish some common reference 
points and terminology, let us define a few 
terms. 3 

Fish and wildlife: The renewable re- 
sources of wild animal and fish life belong- 
ing to the people, here the people of the 
State of California. This is a commonly 
owned resource which survives in, or whose 
existence depends upon water in varying 
‘quantities. “Game” are those few species 
of wildlife which may be taken by hunting. 

Fish and wildlife measures or facilities: 
Those measures or facilities taken or con- 
structed and operated for the maintenance 
or enhancement of fish and wildlife or the 


mitigation of losses thereto in connection 


with water project development. 

Hunting and fishing: These are methods 
of harvesting or utilizing the natural re- 
sources of fish and game. Hunting and fish- 
ing for sport are considered recreation. 


Hunting and fishing for food and profit are» 


considered commercialized harvesting of bases 
resource, 

Recreation: 
is comprised of all of those outdoor enjoy- 
ments obtained by people as a direct or indi- 
rect result of the presence of water includ- 
ing such things as water skiing, swiming, 
boating, sport fishing, hunting, esthetic en- 
joyment, as through camping and picknick- 
ing, etc. 

Recreation measures or facilities: Those 
measures or facilities taken or constructed 
and operated for the purpose of 
water-associated recreation available 
usable by the public, 


Maintenance (or protection) of fish and — 


wildlife resources: This refers to the meas- 
ures necessary to protect the existing fish 
and wildlife resource, and to maintain nat- 
ural productivity in connection with a water 
development project. 

Mitigation (or compensation) of fish and 
wildlife losses: Those measures taken or fa- 
cilities constructed and operated for in- 
creased production of fish or wildlife as com- 
pensation for an unavoidable loss to the ré- 
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source as a result of water development. 
Provisions for a fish hatchery to compensate 
for lost spawning areas; provision of a larger 
minimum pool in a reservoir to compensate 
for reduced flows in the project stream, such 
can be considered as mitigation measures. 
Enhancement of fish and. wildlife: This 
means the improvement of conditions for 
fish and wildlife; making the habitat better 
than it was under natural or preproject con- 
ditions resulting in increased postproject 
populations of fish or game. Improved 
streamflow maintenance below a project dam 
would be a typical enhancement feature. 


SEPARATION OF FISH AND WILDLIFE FROM 
RECREATION 


From the foregoing definitions I believe 
you can begin to see the dangers of general- 
izing under the term of “recreation,’’ espe- 
cially when generalization involves a dis- 
cussion of cost repayment. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE MAINTENANCE COSTS 


The maintenance of fish and wildlife in 
the process of developing water resources has 
long been recognized as the responsibility of 
the sponsor of the project in question. Very 
old sections of the Fish and Game Code re- 
late to this. The maintenance of the State’s 
fish and wildlife resources will be incorpo- 
rated into the planning and will be one of 
the accepted features of the State water 
program. 

The constructing agency, whether public 
or private, must provide downstream water 
release or take other measures or provide 
suitable facilities to prevent reduction in 
fisheries and wildlife values from the con- 
struction of any project. This policy is equi- 
table and has application to State projects. 

The costs of maintaining existing re- 
sources are considered an integral part of the 
cost of the project and appropriately should 
be included in the costs allocated to each 
major project purpose; for example, munici- 
pal water supply or irrigation. Thus such 
costs would become repayable by the recipi- 
ents of project vendible services just as 
would the cost of the concrete that goes 
into the dam. I believe there is question 
that State funds can be expended for such 
purposes. If any such questions exist any- 
where they should be specifically dispelled by 


| action of the legislature. 


COST OF MITIGATING LOSSES TO FISH AND 
WILDLIFE 

Mitigation of unavoidable or accepted 
losses to fish and wildlife will also be a 
standard feature of State water development 
as is maintenance. Similarly, mitigation 
costs should also be considered part of the 
basic project costs repayable by the recipi- 
ents of project vendible services such as pow- 
er or flood control. 

To our knowledge no legislation has ever 
been enacted which authorizes any water 
development agency, either public or pri- 


| vate, to destroy fish and game resources 
_ without compensation or mitigation. 
| principle seems well established. There are 
; examples of failure to apply it, however. 
| There should be no such failures in the 


The 


execution of the State Water plan. 


| COST OF ENHANCEMENT OF FISH AND WILDLIFE 


Unlike maintenance or mitigation, en- 
hancement of fish and game should not be 


| repayable by the recipients of vendible pro- 
_ ject services. 


Enhancement of the publicly 
Owned fish and game resources should be 
financed by the State on a non-reimbursable 
basis. Where enhancement is desirable and 
justified, it should be included as a project 
purpose to be paid for by the people from 


| General Fund appropriations and not re- 
- payable by the water users. 
_ of fish and game should be considered as 
_ & wise investment in the improvement of a 
- State resource or property. The Department 


Enhancement 


of Fish and Game is financed by revenues 
of licenses and fees, excepting that capital 
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improvements are financed through Wildlife 
Conservation Board funds, made available 
from the tax on horse racing. 

Fishing and hunting licenses cannot 
be increased and decreased to meet the needs 
of construction programs governed by con- 
siderations of the State Water Plan, even 
if it were desirable or theoretically neces- 
sary. Since the resource is owned by all the 
public, warranted expenditures in enhancing 
it should be borne by all. This is the de 
facto breakdown of the present financing of 
the Department’s activities. Hunters and 
fishermen pay their fees for their special- 
ized use of the resources involved. 


RECREATION COSTS 


Now we turn to recreation, that big mush- 
rooming, booming activity which is big busi- 
ness in California, and is apt to be bigger. 
Recreation in all its phases must be looked 
upon as a desirable, beneficial use of both 
undeveloped and developed watersheds. 
With increased leisure time and with grow- 
ing complexities in our daily lives, recrea- 
tion can only become each year more impor- 
tant to each of us and to all of us. 

Water development, especially that which 
results in the creation of large, low eleva- 
tion reservoirs, automatically creates a 
recreation attraction for swimmers, boaters, 
water skiers, and fishermen, and often water- 
fowl hunters. Such uses are apt to come 
whether on a planned or unplanned basis. I 
urge the more orderly, economical, and public 
service approach of the planned program. So 
much more in the way of use then can be 
accommodated. 

I want to make a special point of ac- 
quiring land for a freeboard around reser- 
voirs and other water sites as a routine 
practice in the State water plan. Unless this 
be done, the public may and often will be 
denied recreational use of the project facili- 
ties. It should be a cardinal principle that 
the construction agency must protect the 
public interest by providing a freeboard for 
public use and development. This, I believe, 
should be a part of the project costs. 

Facilities necessary for an orderly use of 
the recreation potential of a given water 
project should be constructed as a part of the 
project. These include toilets, campgrounds, 
docks, and boat ramps, to name some that 
are typical. I believe their cost should be 
borne by the State as a whole and not charged 
against the contractor for vendible uses. 


LOCAL PARTICIPATION DESIRABLE - 


I support those who advocate operation of 
State constructed recreational facilities by 
and at the expense of local governmental 
agencies under agreements which would in- 
sure satisfactory operation and care of the 
facilities. Generally speaking, and based on 
our admittedly meager experience in this 
field, I would be inclined to favor a program 
whereby the costs of operation were defrayed 
by fees levied on those using or benefiting 
from the recreation facilities. Although re- 
payment of capital costs of recreation facil- 
ities through fee charging might sound at- 
tractive, I believe it would be unwise to adopt 
it as a policy in the State water development 
program, Assurance of repayment capacity 
would be extremely difficult to forecast and 
could very well become the damper on a pro- 
gram badly needed by the general public. 


ACTION HAS BEEN TAKEN 


The Department of Fish and Game has 
already gone into action to fulfill its obliga- 
tions under the provisions of the law on 
water planning and use. We are reviewing, 
commenting on, conducting studies on, and 
making recommendations for the mainte- 
nance and enhancement of fish and wildlife 
resources and proposals for mitigation of 
losses thereto on all segments and on each 
unit of the California water plan. 

We are seeking better ways to maintain 
and improve these resources in connection 
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with the plan. For instance, we are carefully 
weighing the possibilities of developing arti- 
ficial spawning beds for salmon below Oro- 
ville Dam on the Feather River, and energeti- 
cally seeking other means of maintaining the 
valuable salmon and steelhead runs of the 
Sacramento River. We will not lose the 
Sacramento runs as we did those in the San 
Joaquin. 

We will seek to obtain maximum utiliza- 
tion and production of fish in our existing 
reservoirs and in the scores of new reservoirs 
and other project waters envisioned in the 
State plan. These waters probably must pro- 
vide for most of California’s future fresh- 
water angling, if population trends are the 
criteria. 

The potential of these waters is high and 
fishing can almost certainly be improved in 
them. We have retailed plans ready to go 
for experimental reservoir management to 
create this better fishing. We will seek to 
learn how to “farm” these aquatic pastures 
more effectively than in the past. 

The department of fish and game has 
been adjured and encouraged to make these 
preparations by the legislature, which has 
enacted new laws, by Governor Brown, who 
has earnestly sought each of the affected 
departments to be alert and active in efforts 
to make his water plan fulfill its great prom- 
ise, and by the Fish and Game Commission, 
which has adopted succinct policy guides 
for us. 

I, personally, see the possibilities that are 
opened, and because of my long connection 
with water development, get excited about 
realizing them. 

Never before has so young a civilization as 
ours in California had opportunity for devel- 
oping vast natural resources in a way 
planned to bring maximum benefit to its 
people. The techniques have all been devel- 
oped for us and are known. It is not neces- 
sary for us to narrow our water development 
plans to single purposes and to experiment 
and suffer painful losses. We can look far 
to the future and mold our splendidly con- 
ceived water development projects for the 
preservation and t of all values, 
including the esthetic, recreational: and fish 
and wildlife values so often in the past ig- 
nored or overlooked. 





Negro Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me that the following column written 
by Mr. Henry Butler should be included 
in the records of this Congress while we 
are debating the civil rights issue. It 
sets forth an honest and objective ex- 
position of a subject that is often han- 
dled loosely. 

[From the Indianapolis Times, Feb. 22, 1960] 
THE Wortp’s a STAGE 
(By Henry Butler) 

I wish to enter a protest against loose talk 
about “the increase in Negro crime.” 

A couple of years ago, Time magazine, in 
one of its frenzies of shrill clairvoyance, had 
a story on the subject. The story proved 
nothing. It merely gave another twirl to the 
old hatewheel with its evil little flags. 

“Negro crime,” the phrase, becomes in the 
popular mind an “entity,” as doctors say 
when they talk of a disease. “Negro crime” 











is ridiculous enough 
it has potentially 


You might think it unnecessary to restate 
here unbiased opinions of sociologists. “Ne- 
gro crime,” they say, “is a loaded phrase in- 
separable from prejudice.” 

Item: Negroes, being physically conspicu- 
in a white environment, easly become 
targets of suspicion. Add suspicion to die- 
hard racism, and you have an attitude that 
stifies truth. 

Item: Negro crime is presented in per- 
centage rates. Related to the entire Negro 
population, the crime figures may seem 

. That's if you compare them with 
the crime figures for the entire white pore: 
lation. 

But suppose you compare—and I doubt if 
anybody’s done it—the white crime figures 
with only that percentage of the white popu- 
lation living at or near the Negro’s depressed 
economic level. 

In other words, can anybody prove that 
whites would statistically behave any better 
than Negroes if they were treated like Ne- 
groes, 

And there is another dimension to this 

Note how discussions of Negro 
erime invariably quote Negro leaders on the 
subject. 

Ever hear of a white leader being quoted 
on white crime? Ever hear President Eisen- 
hower say, “We whites must mend our 
ways”? It might be a good thing if we did, 
but the President isn’t saying that. 

Since we don’t talk about white crime, but 
do talk about Negro crime, we're hiding some 
cards. We're being intellectually dishonest— 
a favorite American pastime, and not just in 
the Deep South. 

We're viewing the problem of crime not 
as a problem affecting all American citizens 
(whether or not they're permitted civil 
rights). We're viewing it as a problem large- 
ly, if not mainly, concerned with an imagined 
black threat to white society. 

If self-deception and wallowing in preju- 
dice were simple and harmless matters, like 
rooting for one ball team against another, 
much of this talk could be laughed off. 

And if there were any indication this 
country’s white majority is going to use 
more sense and see more clearly, the talk 
about Negro crime as being responsible for 
deteriorating race relations might be passed 
over. 

But there’s too much embedded nastiness 
in the white mind. Granted hostility is not 
onesided, yet the modern trend of middle- 
class whites moving from cities out to su- 
burban apartheid is significant. ._White folks 
(like most white churches, in the opinion 
of a cleric I recently talked with) want no 
part of social responsibility 

They want out, leaving Negro ghettos be- 
hind them. 

Nobody seems to understand the price you 
have to pay for rejection. If ever there was 
a fate worse than death, it is the fate of 
being rejected. This is the supreme, the 
mortal insult. None of us white folks can 
understand it, never having been rejected 
because of our pallor. 

With all the colored races on earth now 
in a mood to tear the world apart—mainly in 
reaction to centuries of rejection and ex- 
ploitation by whites—it’s time we palefaces 
wised up. 


é 
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Shaking Out a Compromise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Christian Science Mon- 
itor of March 10, 1960, entitled “Shaking 
Out a Compromise.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHAKING OvuT A COMPROMISE 


Much current comment on the Senate 
filibuster overlooks basic facts about the 
American system. When tempted to assume 
that whenever a count of heads shows a 
majority in favor of any proposal that meas- 
ure should be made law forthwith, we should 
take another look at the Constitution. For 
the Founding Fathers set up a republic, not 
a simple democracy. And they built into the 
Constitution a whole series of brakes to pro- 
tect minorities and guard against hasty, 
moblike action. 

True, the filibuster does not appear in the 
Constitution. But it is in accord with the 
whole system of checks and balances there 
provided. And it derives much of its power 
from recognition of the framers’ considera- 
tion for dissident views. They had just 
broken away from a government which had 
made too little effort to obtain “the consent 
of the governed.” At every step in shaping 
the new Nation they moved with the aim of 
obtaining as much agreement as possible. 
Included was disproportionate representation 
in the Senate—which helps make filibusters 
possible. 

Let’s note some of the other checks on 
simple majority rule. First, it is a dual 
system, divided between Federal and State 
governments. The National Government is 
basically separated into three sections—leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial—each having 
power to delay the others until compromises 
are worked out. The President has a veto— 
much used these days. So does the Supreme 
Court. The electoral college is republican, 
not democratic. 

It can be argued that this combination 
designed to get action through compromise 
is too slow for cold war times and should not 
be encumbered further by filibusters. But 
actually when foreign danger has been ap- 
parent the system has functioned well. It 
is on domestic affairs where the problem is 
getting acceptance of changes deeply dis- 
turbing to one section of the population that 
delays have usually occurred. 


This is because experience teaches that 
successful operation of new laws requires 
a large measure of agreement on their justice 
and wisdom. That is why the Senate sanc- 
tions filibusters. That is why it refuses to 
shut off the current talkathon—even though 
most Americans believe it is using poor 
tactics in a poor cause. 

Of course, filibusters are not always justi- 
fied. Of course they have been abused. But 
they can serve useful purposes. They ex- 
pose the intensity—and exaggerations—of 
opposing views. They can clarify the mean- 
ae of proposals. They can shake out work- 

The current filibuster 
a not appeared to do these things very 
well. Indeed, it has often displayed fine 
men doing such silly things and talking 








ing spectacle in the eyes of the world. It 
suggests that this braking process costs too 
much. 


Yet informed opinion expects a good civil es 
rights bill to emerge from it. So let’s look © 


at the filibuster process in the perspective 
of the American system. Let’s not condemn 
all filibusters but try to understand why 
they are used and prevent misuse. 





Give Ex-Presidents Senate Seats? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the McClatchy newspapers 
of California on February 15, 1960 with 
reference to the proposal of James A, 
Farley of New York: 

Give Ex-Presments Senate SEATS? 
(By Gladstone Williams) 


Big Jim Farley has come forward with a 
proposal for utilizing the services of our 
former Presidents which if not entirely new 
has the merit of being extremely timely. 

He would have Congress take the necessary 
action to give every former Chief Executive 
a seat in the U.S. Senate upon his retirement 
from the White House. Each would be 4 
lifetime Member representing the country 
at large rather than any individual State, 
with all of the privileges and prerogatives of 
the Senate except the right to vote. 

Similar proposals have been advanced for 
years but nothing ever has been done about 
them. Farley’s recommendation is par- 
ticularly timely because after next January 
20 the country will have three former Presi- 
dents, assuming all still are living at that 
time. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower will join 
the list of Ex-Presidents when his term ex- 
pires in January. The other members of 
this exclusive club are Harry S. Truman and 
Herbert Hoover. It will be the first time in 
years that the country has had so many 
living past Presidents. 

Farley, who was generalissimo of Demo- 
cratic forces under the Roosevelt New Deal 
and is recognized as one of the shrewdest 
political experts in the country, discussed 
the subject fully in a recent article in This 
Week magazine. He said it is “a tragedy” 
that we are not availing ourselves of “the 
wisdom and experience of our former Chief 
Executives.” 

The Senate, he urged, “would be a proper 
place for using the services of our past 
Presidents.” é 

“In the Senate,” he wrote, “a former 
President would be constantly available to 
Congressmen needing his help and advice. 


And a former President, whatever his party | 


and whatever his record, acquires a vast 
amount of information and insight that 
Members of Congress and the general public 
can never have, This is the priceless ex- 
perience that we are wasting.” 

Big Jim, as he is affectionately known to 
his old associates points out that the 


Senate would be an excellent forum’ 


for former Presidents to use in speak- 
ing out on major policy questions. This 
would be especially important, he says, in 
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foreign and military affairs, as well as in 
other areas where a retired chief executive 
would have special knowledge. 

He makes the further point that a past 
President, by not representing any State 
or section and not having to bother about 


E. being reelected, could speak with more force 


and freedom than most Senators. In other 
words, he would not be guided by the po- 
litical restraints which apply to those who 
have to seek reelection every 6 years. That 
in itself would add a refreshing note to the 
Senate, where political considerations are 
too often uppermost, 

Many Presidents have left the White 
House with years of useful service ahead of 
them. Former President Hoover is a striking 
example. Although he retired from the 
White House 27 years ago, in 1933, he is still 
active at 85. Truman also has been out of 
office since 1953 and still is going strong. 

Among our other Presidents a number 
lived long after retirement. To cite only. 
a few, John Adams survived 25 years after 
leaving the Presidency, Thomas Jefferson 16 
years, Andrew Jackson 9, U. S. Grant 5, Gro- 
ver Cleveland 12, and Theadore Roosevelt, 
who was only 50 when he retired, lived for 
9 years. 

Congress only a short time ago made pro- 
vision for our former Presidents by giving 
them a pension of $25,000 a year, together 
with office accommodations and secretarial 
assistance. Since we are continuing to pay 
them, why not make use of their counsel 
and experience, asks Farley. 





The Filibuster and Robertson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, sev- 
eral times during the course of the de- 
bate on the pending so-called civil rights 
bills, many of us have listened with 
great interest and profit to the very fine 
legal and constitutional arguments made 
in the Senate by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Ropertson]. 

I am very much interested therefore 
to read an outstanding editorial enti- 
tled “The Filibuster and Rosertson,” 
which was recently published on one of 
the truly great newspapers of this Nation, 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch. I agree 





| so heartily with the substance of the edi- 


torial, as well as the points made by 


_ Senator Rosertson as quoted therein, 


that I think it is worthy of circulation 
throughout the country. I therefore ask 


# unanimous consent to have it printed 
' in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


{From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Mar. 13, 1960} 
THE FILIBUSTER AND ROBERTSON 


The discussion which has been proceeding 
for weeks in the U.S. Senate in connection 


' with the civil rights bills is far from being 


the all-out session of whole windjamming 
that is normally associated with filibusters. 
We aren't being regaled with discussions of 
how to fry oysters or what George Sisler’s 
batting average was in 1920—as has been the 
case on some previous occasions. 
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On the contrary, the 18 participating 
southerners are addressing themselves, by 
and large, to the issue in hand. Some will 
disagree with their contentions, but it is im- 
possible to deny that most of what they are 
saying has a direct bearing on the meaning 


of the civil rights bills, their constitu-. 


tionality, and their probable impact. True, 
occasionally unduly long extracts from his- 
tory books or other works are quoted, but 
they usually have a bearing on the question 
under notice. 

In other words, the 18 Senators are not 
“speaking merely to consume time’’—the 
phrase used in Webster's definition of “fili- 
buster”. They are consuming time, of 
course, but they are bringing out many sa- 
lient facts concerning the pending legisla- 
tion. One of those who did depart at great 
length from the subject was Senator J. WiL- 
LIAM FULBRIGHT of Arkansas, who took occa- 
sion to assail the Eisenhower foreign policy. 
But there have been few, if any, other such 
instances. 

Virginia’s Senator A. WILLIs ROBERTSON, 
for example, has been truly impressive in his 
scholarly interpretation of the proposed leg- 
islation and its relationship-to the Federal 
Constitution. In three major addresses, each 
lasting several hours, he has probed into 
legal, political, and social history, quoting 
from the Magna Carta, the Federalist, Black- 
stone, Edmund Burke, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Daniel Webster, as well as from numerous 
Supreme Court decisions. 

Senator ROBERTSON’s addresses dealt, re- 
spectively, with the referee voting proposal, 
the fair employment practices proposal, and 
the proposal to abolish jury trials in certain 
civil rights cases. They were delivered Feb- 
ruary 29, March 3, and March 8, with the 
text of each published in the ConGREssIONAL 
RECORD. 

Lest Mr. RosertTson’s position be misun- 
derstood, we quote from his address of 
March 8: 

“The two Senators from Virginia have 
made it crystal clear that they consider the 
right to vote to be a vital constitutional 
right which should be granted under State 
law without discrimination on account of 
race or color, and they have pointed with 
pride to the fact that in Virginia, on the 
basis of population, the percentage of non- 
whites registered to vote is nearly as high as 
the whites.” 

We congratulate Senator RoBErRTSON on the 
manner in which he is representing Virginia 
and the South in this historic debate. Rec- 
ognized as an authority in the fields of con- 
servation, taxation, the tariff, and banking 
and currency, he has also acquired genuine 
stature as a constitutional lawyer. He re- 
flects credit on the Commonwealth. 





Poiasio Witseiik..Cin Mavuiateninn tp 
Defense and Cut Costs If We Let It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in this 
age of the ballistic missile, two basic 
considerations come to the fore either 
in attack or retaliation, namely, first, 
mobility of missile launching platforms 
and second, concealment of launching 
site. At the certain risk of “parochial- 
ism” charges from some quarters, I wish 
to discuss Polaris, the Navy’s answer. to 
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both mobility and concealment. The 
very oceans themselves permit instant 
maneuverability of guided missile sur- 
face ships and the complete concealment 
of the Polaris submarine. 

On land, the U.S. Air Force’s Strategic 
Air Command, enjoying no such natural 
advantages as offered by the oceans, has 
announced its solution to this vexing 
two-fold problem is to shuttle railroad 
trains back and forth over present rail- 
road lines for mobility and to sink huge 
post holes in the ground for conceal- 
ment. 

The Air Force does not disclose how a 
silo would be reloaded for additional fir- 
ings if required. In the case of missile 
firings from the sea, both submarines 
and ships are designed to carry racks of 
missiles which can be hurled one after 
the other. The present Polaris subma- 
rine is designed to fire 16 missiles before 
the necessity of restocking supply. 

Comparisons between the solutions of- 
fered by the two services simply cannot 
be made for Polaris is not just another 
weapon system, it is a means by which 
our entire strategic situation can be im- 
proved immeasurably. Writing under 
the title “The Question of National De- 
fense” Prof, Oskar Morgenstern put it 
this way: 

If the system were better understood, the 
Navy and the country would press harder 
for it. We seem to be a long way from the 
point where the other services, the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the National Security 
Ceuncil realize how profound an entire 
strategic situation can be improved. To 
them Polaris is apparently only another 
weapon system. 

Explaining why Polaris is not just an- 
other weapon system, L. Edgar Prina, 
military editor of the Washington Star, 
has written masterfully under the title 
“Missile Accomplished” in the latest is< 
sue of Navy magazine. 

This competent and respected military 
author takes a second look at the current 
political missile gap in which the United 
States is supposed to find itself and finds 
as follows: 

That missile gap is pointless prattle if 
the onready submarine Polaris weapon © 
system is installed on appropriate sur- 
face ships of the striking fleets. 

That the furor over the missile gap is 
not much different than the bomber gap 
of a year ago, a gap that never occurred. 

That land-based “Cassandras” are 
heedless of the fact that refinements in 
the seagoing Polaris will permit this mis- 
sile to span 3,000 miles. 

That ship-carried Polaris is a better 
proven war deterrent than land-buried 
ICBM’s locked in concrete, because of 
mobility. 

That cruiser-based Polaris is a better 
proven retaliatory weapon than a parlor 
car equivalent aboard exposed tracks. 

That ship-based Polaris in addition to 
submarine Polaris would give the Navy 
100 additional Polaris missiles using a 
minimum of 8 cruisers for launching 
platforms. 

The text of Mr. Prina’s excellent ar- 
ticle is as follows: 








This would give the Nation the quickest, 
most secure additional deterrent force for 
the least expenditure. 

But this is a presidential election year, 
and defense has become a political football 
subject to the most violent partisan kicks. 
The chant of “missile gap” again reverber- 
ates over Capitol Hill. No surcease is likely 
before November. 

Critics have been charging for more than 
a year that the administration is deliberately 
allowing the Soviet Union to attain a wide 
superiority in intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles. They predict that the United States 
will, therefore, face extreme peril in the 
1962-63 period when the gap will be at its 
widest. 

These critics are the same Cassandras who 
predicted a bomber gap some years ago, a 
gap that never occurred. Now they are be- 
guiled by ICMB’s. They ignore other re- 
taliatory weapons, including even the 1,500- 
mile Polaris which, because it can be brought 
up close to the Soviet Union for firing, is 
an ICBM-equivalent. 

The answer to the gap, in their minds, 
is to produce more 85-foot Atlases and 100- 
foot Titans (when available in 1961) .and- 
bury these first-generation liquid-fuel mon- 
sters deep in concrete-lined holes. They 
advocate, too, a desperate, extremely costly 
stopgap measure: An immediate airborne 
alert for a substantial number of B—52’s. 

On its side, the administration contends 
its new intelligence estimates of what the 
Russians probably will do make unlikely 
any meaningful Soviet superiority in num- 
bers of ICBM's.. And there will be no de- 
terrent gap at all. 

The administration earlier had decided to 
increase ICBM production by one-third, giv- 
ing us a total of 270 Atlas and Titan missiles 
by 1963. This augmentation will cost up- 
ward of $750 million, perhaps as much as 
$1 billion. 

_ Why this continued investment in vulner- 
ability when a much more secure alternative 
can be had more quickly and for less money? 

Will it be any real consolation to know 
that we have 270 ICBM’s on 27 zeroed-in 
bases rather than 200 on 20? 

We may never get a satisfactory answer 
to the first question, but a junior high school 
pupil can provide the proper one to the 
second. 

Anyone with half an eye can see that big 
fixed bases, no matter how deep you dig them 
and no matter how much concrete you pour 
over them, are finished. ICBM accuracy is 
already phenomenal. The recent Soviet shot 
in the Pacific roared 7,800 miles to within 
1.25 miles of the target. Our Atlas has been 
landing, on the average, within a 2-mile 
circular error probable. These accuracies 
can only be bettered. And new and more 
powerful booster engines will mean larger 
hydrogen warheads. 

The Navy has pushed hard, but perhaps 
not hard enough, for money and permission 
to build more missile submarines and to put 
Polaris on surface ships. 
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The fight for money has been pressed only 
to a point because of the ridiculous per- 
eentage freeze whereby each service gets 
roughly the same portion of the defense 
dollar year after year, despite major new 

developments, 

Por the Navy to go all out, in the cir- 


‘cumstances, for strategic weapons, might 


mean starvation for other vital needs, such 
as new aircraft carriers and antisubmarine 
warfare tools. 

In addition to money, there is another 
problem. It must be acknowledged that not 
every one at the Pentagon—or in the air- 
plane and concrete business—is happy over 
the inevitable shift of a major part of our 
deterrent/retaliatory force from fortress 
America to mobile bases at sea. 

Thus, one hears high-ranking officers dwell 
en various unsolved problems facing Po- 
laris, which is actually ahead of even its 
accelerated schedule. But these officers, who 
seek to belittle the real significance of the 
Navy’s rocket, express no doubts whatever 
about weapons systems of their own service 
which are 3 to 5 years away from combat- 
ready status and are, therefore, destined to 
be only indevelopment spectators during the 


‘most critical period of the so-called missile 


gap. 

Under present administration plans, there 
will be 15 atomic-powered Polaris missile 
submarines, each carrying 16 of the hydro- 
gen-tipped rockets, at sea by the end of 
1963, This would mean a total of 240 mis- 
siles, each 15 times more powerful than the 
A-bombs which devastated Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, ready for instantaneous or, if 
desirable, leisurely retaliatory fire. 

The Navy could have 100 additional Polaris 
missiles at sea in 8 cruisers, including the 
nuclear-powered Long Beach, in the same 
time period. The cost: About $450 million. 
This is less than the cost of one-third of a 
wing of golden B-58's, planes which might 
never get off the ground in the event of 
& surprise missile attack. It is less than 
the cost of 6 months of an airborne alert 
for only 100 B-52’s. 

Even if the Kremlin was convinced it could 
destroy our fixed-base missiles on the 
ground—and unless we somehow build a 
foolproof instantaneous warning system in 
the next couple years—this is a definite pos- 
sibility—340 Polaris rockets would give it 
cause for pause. 

There are 156 cities in the USS.R. with 
a population of 100,000 or more. All these 
cities are, or will be, within range of Polaris. 
An arsenal of 340 would provide slightly more 
than two missiles per target. Even the 
piddling 20-kiloton Hiroshima bomb could 
destroy 95 percent of any one of these Rus- 
sian cities, if exploded at the right point. 

What advantages are to be gained, aside 
from bargain rates and a speedy addition to 
our mobile deterrent force, by putting Polaris 
in surface ships? Here is a partial list: 

1. It would saddle the enemy with a new 
and urgent defense problem. Fighting our 
atomic Polaris subs with his conventional 
types is one of his headaches; fighting far- 
ranging task forces of surface ships carrying 
ballistic missiles is another he has not yet 
had to face. It would drain off men, money, 
and materials from other military missions, 
offensive or defensive. 

2. There would be no danger of unsuccess- 
ful shots landing on the United States or 
Canada, a hazard with our land-based 
ICBM’s, 

3. Any enemy attempt to destroy Polaris 
launchers at sea with nuclear weapons would 
not give him bonus kills of American citizens 
through radioactive fallout. 

4. Polaris has a maximum flight time of 
15 minutes as against half an hour for a 
U.S.-based ICBM, This means less reaction 
time for Russian defenses. 

5. Polaris wotild not be vulnerable to sab- 
otage. (This will be a tremendous worry to 
the Air Force—and to John Q, Public—in 


1965 when it hopes to begin putting its 
Minuteman ICBM aboard railroad launching 
cars for random travel over a network of 
100,000 miles of the Nation’s tracks.) 

6. The space and weight for a Polaris in- 
stallation has been reserved in the USS. 
Long Beach. If the decision were made now 
to go ahead, it would save time and money, 

7. The current Polaris is in the Model T 
stage. A version soon to follow will have 
a 1,700-mile range and, by 1964-65, the 
weapon will be able to reach out to 3,000 
Miles. This will make Polaris even more 
attractive as surface ship armament. Im- 
portant note: Ranges up to 3,000 miles can 
be cranked into Polaris without changing 
the size of its canister. Increased warhead 


size and improved guidance also may be’ 


expected. 

8. It would give the Navy, in the words 
of Adm. Charles R. (Cat) Brown, “a 
visual symbol of power * * * a big war, 
small-war, cold war weapon, all in one.” 

In lauding the projected B—70 bomber re- 
cently, Gen. Thomas D. White, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, said the big jet plane, unlike 
a submerged submarine, would be seen by 
our friends and allies and would, therefore, 
contribute to free world solidarity and con- 
fidence. 

Although one may wonder how many per- 
sons would be able to see a 2,100-mile-an- 
hour plane at 70,000 feet, the general had a 
point. And it is pertinent to the Polaris- 
on-surface-ship proposal. 

The decision against the Navy for surface- 
ship Polarises is not final. As the missile 
continues to tick off successful firings, there 
is a growing appreciation among high Gov- 
ernment officials of the need to put more of 
our stategic deterrent to sea. 

Dr, George B. Kistiakowsky, top scientific 
advisor to President Eisenhower, called Po- 
laris a “unique strength,” a sure, secure de- 
terrent. 

Dr. Howard A. Wilcox, Deputy Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering, recently 
told the American Ordnance Association: 

“These strategic deterrent weapons should 
best be lodged in the ocean, where they are 
most invulnerable to knocking-out by enemy 
action and where they can retaliate without 
requiring instant communication, instant in- 
telligence and imstant early warning. 

“The retaliatory capability, if lodged in the 


ocean, does not depend upon the integrity of 


the parent continental United States any 
longer, and this gives it an inevitable nature 
which I believe will most strongly act as & 
deterrent to all-out war.” 

More importantly, perhaps, Defense Secre- 
tary Thomas S. Gates, Jr., has told Congress 
that the administration would expand and 
accelerate the Polaris program, “no matter 
what the cost,” whenever tests provide “a 
little firmer basis on which to proceed.” 

The Polaris is proving out. Recent shots 
have demonstrated amazing accuracy—a cir- 
cular error probable of less than half-a-mile. 
Testing is said to be running a month or two 
ahead of schedule. 
nounced operational late this summer. 

Augmentation of the submarine building 
program and a green light for Polaris instal- 
lation in a number of cruisers could come be- 
fore Congress adjourns. It would be none 
too soon. 





Homesteading in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 4 
year ago, there was a good deal of pub- 
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licity about a number of families from 
Detroit who went to Alaska to settle. A 
great many of them were unaware of the 
difficulties they would encounter. They 
were unprepared for some of the physi- 
cal hardships and other obstacles which 
homesteading pioneers will meet on the 
last frontier. 

Alaska welcomes men and women of 
the pioneer type and spirit; but we feel 
it important that they be prepared, not 
merely for the rugged conditions of ter- 
rain and climate, as well as the financial 
realities, and also for some of the man- 
made obstacles which homesteaders in 
Alaska have long encountered. 

An informative article dealing with 
this particular group appeared in the Pa- 
rade magazine of the Washington Post, 
yesterday. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALASKAN PIONEERS—1 YEaR LATER 
(By Sid Ross) 

TALKEETNA, ALASKA,—Last year, 41 Ameri- 
can families very much like your own made 
national headlines by turning their backs 
on civilization. Like many people, they had 
heard of homestead lands free for the taking 
in Alaska, so they quit their jobs and sold 
their homes around Detroit to head for the 
frozen frontier. 

A newspaperman, in tribute to our pioneer 
ancestors, dubbed them the “Fifty-niners”— 
and the name stuck. Their first caravan, 
flying “Alaska or Bust’ banners, left just a 
year ago this month. 

How are the Fifty-niners doing, after a 
year in the rugged north? 

A few weeks ago I traveled to their settle- 
ment near here, 115 miles north of Anchor- 
age, to find out. I lived for nearly a week 
in the Pifty-niners’ crude cabins and sam- 
pled their daily hardships. And I watched 
what began as a bright new dream sputter- 
ing, flickering and dying out. 

The Fifty-niners’ goal was a prosperous 
“New Michigan,” a cooperative community 
in which all hands would pitch in to clear 
the land and to build creamery, clinic, 
church, and school. 

But today, I found, the community con- 
sists of only four families and three “winter 
bachelors,” strung out along 16 miles of 
gravel road. And I found that after a year of 
weary struggle, these few are nearly broke. 
They live on a minimum diet in which eggs, 
milk, and meat are luxuries. They live with- 
out even the most fundamental of ameni- 
ties—such as an outhouse. 

Yet I also found an amazing record of ac- 
complishment and courage. Each family in- 
dependently has dug in and built with bare 
hands at least the beginning of a new life. 
Each has done so in the face of total inex- 
perience and incredible hardships. And 
while the Fifty-niners have bickered, they 
have not bellyached. 

“I guess Nature has thrown just about 
everything possible at us,” said Gerry Don- 
aldson, one of the diehards, one night as we 
huddled around his oil-drum stove. “We've 
even had earthquakes. But my wife and me, 
we're sticking it out. After this year, I don’t 
fear anything Alaska can do.”’ 

Donaldson, 47, a tile contractor in Detroit, 
Was so green at first he even brought golf 
clubs. Yet he has hewn out his own cabin 
of foot-thick logs, harvested a small crop, 
dug a well, and beat back an acre of wilder- 
ness. He has found Nature a savage, un- 
yielding enemy. But like the other Pifty- 
hiners, he has found another formidable 
enemy in man. 
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A SNUB IN THE COLD 


During my stay, I lived with Marino Sik, 
33, a descendant of northern Michigan 
Swedes, who had been a repairman back in 
Detroit. Donaldson immediately came by; 
the next day, I talked to Nick Rubino, a for- 
mer pipefitter who has a road gang job for 
the winter, and later to Eric Eklund, an ex- 
clerk working temporarily in Anchorage. 
Three other Fifty-niners—Bill Orzechowski, 
an explumber; Ray Kula, a former machinist, 
and Steve Pankewicz—never appeared. 

This surprised me since Alaskans are pro- 
verbially friendly. Then one day Sik and I 
were standing by the road when a family 
came by on a horse-drawn sied. To my 
amazement, Sik and the other man ignored 
each other. I asked Sik who the man was. 

“That was Ray Kula,” he said. From that 
incident and others, I gradually realized that 
the Fifty-niners today seldom speak and 
rarely cooperate. Thus they have added a 
new hardship—one that may doom their 
dream if others do not. For each must now 
do, wastefully and arduously, what all might 
have done easily together. Just this winter 
several grimly built their own livestock 
shelters although a completed community 
barn stood helf-empty. 

Perhaps the falling-out among the remajn- 
ing Fifty-niners was inevitable. For theirs 
has been an odyssey of breakdowns enroute, 
disappointments on arrival and hardships 
here. 

The Fifty-niners’ original destination was 
the Kenai Peninsula, south of Anchorage. 
A scout had told them Kenai was “like an 
indescribably beautiful painting.” But what 
the scout had omitted was that Kenai had 
nowhere near enough unclaimed land for 
all of them. 

Only in the Susitna Valley was good land 
available in such quantities. But settling 
here would mean the city-dwellers would be 
miles farther from civilization, isolated most 
of the year by the “godawful’” Susitna River, 
and confronted by a far harsher climate. 


THE SUSITNA SHOWDOWN 


Such a raw existence was more than most 
of the colonists had bargained for. Some 
wanted to turn back to Detroit. Others 
said they were too far committed and hadn't 
the funds. Squabbles broke out over the 
community treasury and the community 
equipment. 

After much agreements, 16 went back to 
Detroit; 7 chose Kenai; 8 took city jobs in 
Anchorage. Fifteen families voted for 
Susitna, but only 11 actually made the trip; 
and 4 of these never crossed the river. 
Three who did gave up. Shortly afterward, 
76 new Fifty-niners made the same disap- 
pointing discovery; all gave up the idea of 
homesteading. 

The handful left cooperated at first, then 
began bickering. Today it focuses on the 
depleted treasury, on who should lead and 
on personalities. “These people had better 
grow up fast,” one veteran homesteader said 
tome. “Alaska don’t fool around with little 
kids.” And the Fifty-niners have much to 
fight without fighting among themselves. 

When I arrived in Talkeetna, it was the 
coldest night of the yearn. Etched by a bril- 
liant moon, the snowscape looked so brittle 
you thought it would crack at a touch. I 
wore sealskin mukluks, three pairs of socks, 
three suits of underwear, wool pants and a 
wool shirt, a jacket, a lined parka with a 
hood, a knitted helmet and two pairs of 
gloves. 

The thermometer read 52 degrees below 
zero when Sik, his wife Carol and I set off 
on the 2-mile walk across the frozen Susitna. 
Sik piled my luggage on a small homemade 
sled, added three bales of hay he had bought 
for his livestock and slipped into a crude 
rope harness. He handed me a pushing 
pole, and we set out through feathery snow 
along a barely visible trail. 
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My every breath was agony. My glasses 
froze up almost . ‘The earpieces 
were so cold, despite my two head co 
that afterward I found I had been frostbit- 
ten where they touched. Every few min- 
utes we had to pry our frozen eyelids apart. 

“At least there’s no wind,” Sik gasped dur- 
ing one stop. I lost all track of time and 
steps. At 4 am., wé stopped for coffee at 
the cabin of veteran homesteader Shorty 
Bradley. (In Alaska doors are always open, 
for to be stranded outside can mean freezing 
to death.) At 7:30 we reached Sik’s. In- 
cluding the stop, it took us 644 painful hours 
to travel 5% miles. 

Inside I saw a three-sided log box tacked 
onto a house trailer, which served as fourth 
wall and bedroom. At one end, Carol Sik, 
feeding slabs into a stove, cooked 
flapjacks—a staple in a diet that is mostly 
potatoes, bread and soup. The floor was 
packed earth. The cluttered living area, 


. sparingly lit by kerosene lamps and Coleman 


lanterns, centered around a cozy oil-drum 
stove. 

Near the door stood two pans of water, and 
I asked Carol about them. 

“That’s the washroom,” she laughed. 
“Our well went dry 3 weeks Ago and we have 
to melt snow to drink and to wash in. It’s 
a chore. I to bathe Lindy (their 
20-month-old daughter) every other day, but 
I haven’t had a real bath myself since 
September.” 

I had been told in Anchorage that “anyone 
who comes to Alaska with little kids is nuts,” 
and I asked Carol how she managed. “Oh, 
Lindy’s a good kid, she entertains herself 
around the cabin pretty well,” Carol said. 
“But we really worry about her getting sick. 
The nearest doctor is at Palmer—70 miles. 
And we have that godawful river to cross.” 

“You saw the river on a good night,” Sik 
said. “It’s full of ice much of the year and 
really boiling. -When we need to cross, 
Shorty Bradley sets off a charge of dynamite 
to signal the bush pilots. They charge $7.50 
or $10 for the trip. But the signal doesn't 
always work. It didn’t when Bertha Don- 
aldson got sick.” 

That night. I-heard the story from Bertha 
Donaldson herself. One day she came down 
with a high fever and pains in her arms, 
legs and chest. Bradley set off a dynamite 
charge, and then another. When neither 
brought a response, he tried flares. Two 
days passed, and Gerry Donaldson, in des- 
peration, coaxed an old Alaska hand into 
braving the river in a skiff, Mrs. Donald- 
son was in bad shape when the bush plane 
finally arrived and whisked her to Anchor- 
age. With modern medical care, she re- 
covered quickly. 

“When we got here, the ice was beginning 
to break up, and the current was 10 or 12. 
knots,” Sik told me later. “Everyone said 
we couldn’t possibly cross.” 

MY LAST CIGARETTE 


“Well, we worked night and day. all of 
us, for 3 days. The tractors hauling the 
trailers had to weave their way, dodging soft 
places and open water. On the third 
day, it was so weak we couldn’t even use 
tractors. 

“Finally, we just carried things in our 
arms—men, women, kids. Two men would 
carry a stove between them. And the ice 
was cracking and shaking all the time— 
we were all afraid we might drop into 18 
feet of cold water at any minute. 

“I still remember Ray Kula standing on 
the bank, joking about ‘smoking my last 
cigarette.’ Well, all of us did fall in—t 
changed clothes at least three times—but we 
got everything over but one trailer.” 

Sik went on with his narrative, telling of 
first shoveling away 2 feet of snow, then try- 
ing to clear the land amid rains and insects 
and 100-degree heat, of carrying water a 
half mile and learning by trial and error 
to plow and to plant. And he led me to 








inevitable questions: Why in the world did 
choose such a bleak existence? Why in 
world 


did he stay? 

should go back to Detroit?’ 
he “Listen, back there I worked 
ail day for this gas company and then till 
as a policeman at a drivein. And 
where was I getting? Why, the only time I 

saw Carol was when she came to the movie. 
“Now, up here, sure it’s a tough go, but at 
least we’re working together on it, and we’re 
going to have our own land, 160 acres of it, 


Under the homestead law, Sik explained, 
the Federal Government will grant you 160 
acres if you clear and cultivate 20 acres 
You must have a habitable 


for filing fees. 
These requirements are stiffer than they 


look, as Alaska’s land records show. Today 


only about half of the State’s available 
homestead lands are occupied. The other 
half never have been claimed, or have been 
claimed and then abandoned. 

To make a go of homesteading, I was told 
in Anchorage, takes 20 years’ hard work and 
a $65,000 investment. One official told me, 
“What this State needs is young, vigorous 
childless couples with about $10,000 in the 
bank.” Clearing is a formidable task for a 
lone man. Hiring men and machines costs 
$150 to $350 an acre. The fifty-niners can- 
not afford such prices. 

“Everything is tough, or costs money,” Sik 
sighed one afternoon. “None of us ever had 
been farmers, or well diggers, or loggers be- 
fore. I cleared 1 acre last year, and I bor- 
rowed a bulldozer to do it. We've had to 
learn everything the hard way. Carol’s had 
to learn canning, preserving, butchering, 
even how to bake bread. I never handled 
livestock until I bought my cows and my 
horses. 

“If Shorty Bradley, the oldtimer, hadn't 
been here to help, I don’t know what we 
would have done.” 


GETTING A HEAD START 


Already, Sik showed me, he is getting 
ready for the Fifty-niners’ make-or-break 
year. Vegetable seeds are germinating in 
window boxes to get a head start since next 
winter the Siks must live on what they can 
grow. Sik has mentally marked off 10 acres 
for clearing with chain saw, hand axe and 
his team of horses. 

The cabin must be made more liveable, 
and a new well and outhouse added. And 
he must try to rustle up part-time jobs for 
he has only $50 left. 

Let one of these projects fail, and his 
whole venture may fail. 

My last night, a gay little get-together was 
thrown at the Donaldsons’ just-finished 
cabin. Visiting and reading old comic books 
and television magazines are virtually the 
only Fifty-niner recreations so I had hoped 
the party might bring all the Fifty-niners 
together for once, but the gap was still too 
wide. 

The next day, Sik and I headed back across 
the river—on snowshoes this time—and he 
gave me one more shot of the faith that had 
carried the Fifty-niners so many miles. 
“We'll make it through this winter and the 
next one, too,” Sik said grimly. “Sid, you 
come back in 10 years. One of these days, 
they'll build a bridge across this river, and 
we'll have roads to take our crops to market 
and we'll have schools to educate our kids. 
We'll have a real flourishing community, 
with all the things we planned.” 

T left him in Talkeetna and slogged off to- 
ward the train. I his dream would 
come true, although I couldnt’ help feeling 
that the odds were rather long. But I 
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hoped—as I still do—that Sik and all the 
Fifty-niners would work together to attain 
it. For only that way, I felt, can they ever 
build a New Michigan, hacked with their 
own hands out of the wilderness. 





RLEA Press Release Charges Undermain- 


tenance by Railroads Creates Danger- 
ous Condition : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am 

into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp the text of a press release issued 

March 1, 1960, by the Railway Labor 

Executives’ Association: 

PRESIDENT OF BROTHERHOOD OF MAINTENANCE 
OF WAY EMPLOYEES CHARGES UNDERMAINTE- 
NANCE sy RAILROAD Has CREATED DAN- 
GEROUS CONDITION 


President Harold C. Crotty of the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees said 
today that ‘“‘the drastic extent to which the 
railroads have curtailed the maintenance of 
their tracks, bridges and structures in recent 
years has created and is perpetuating a dan- 
gerous situation.” 

In an article written for the President’s 
Page of the March issue of the Brother- 
hood of Maintnenance of Way Employees 
Journal, Crotty said that he was confident 
that a thorough inspection of railroad tracks 
and structures by a competent nd neutral 
authority would more than bear out this 
opinion. 

“Deferred maintenance of tracks and 
bridges is difficult to determine in the ag- 
gregate unless one has access to the records 
and reports of the maintenance engineers 
on each railroad or is in a position to make 
complete and detailed inspections of rail- 
road facilities,” Crotty said. 

“No data is now compiled by the ICC to 
indicate directly the degree of undermainte- 
nance. There are, however, several general 
indicators which reflect the extent to which 
maintenance work is or is not being done.” 


MAINTENANCE WORKERS CUTIN HALF 


Pointing out that, obviously, the road- 
way plant cannot be maintained without 
an adequate number of employees, Crotty 
cited the following statistics in support of his 
contention that there has been “a serious 
deterioration of safety standards” for main- 
tenance by the railroads: 

1. Maintenance-of-way employment on 
class I line-haul railroads declined from 
256,748 in 1946 (ICC midmonth count of 
16 classes) to only 119,728 in 1958—a de- 
crease of 137,020 or 53.3 percent. 

2. The reduction in maintenance forces 
was not due to a comparable reduction in 
railroad traffic—freight traffic on class I 
railroads aggregated 551 billion revenue ton- 
miles in 1958 as compared to 591 billion 
revenue ton-miles in 1946. 

3. In 1958 class I railroads replaced only 
16 million crossties compared to an average 
of 34.5 million annually in the 5 years 
from 1946 to 1950 and 27.3 million annually 
from 1951 to 1955. 

4. Only 920 thousand tons of rail were laid 
in replacement during 1958 compared to an 
annual average of 2.6 million tons from 


1946 to 1950 and 2.1 million tons from 1951 
to 1955. 

“Adequate maintenance of track requires 
that ties and rail be renewed regularly as 
they wear out,” Crotty said. “During recent 
years, these renewals have declined severely, 
@ condition which would naturally be ex- 
pected to accompany such heavy reductions 
in force.” 


DIVIDENDS TO STOCKHOLDERS NEARLY DOUBLE 


Crotty noted that railway maintenance of- 
ficials admit that much needed track and 
bridge maintenance has been and is being 
deferred and said that the railroads generally 
content that this is due to lack of money. 

“Yet during the years the standard of 
maintenance has been permitted to deterior- 
ate so seriously,” he said, “the payments of 
dividends to stockholders has increased sub- 
stantially. In 1946, when class I railroads 
had 256,000 maintenance-of-way employees 
in the service, replaced more than 37 million 
crossties and laid 2.5 million tons of rail, 
they declared dividends of $234.6 million. 
In contrast, during the year 1958, when they 
had less than 120,000 maintenance-of-way 
employees, replaced only 16 million crossties 
and laid only 920,000 tons of rail, they de- 
clared dividends of $418.8 million, 

“It is quite apparent that the railways 
consider the payment of dividends to their 
stockholders of much more importance than 
the safe maintenance of their roadway or 
the welfare of their employees.” 

When employment figures for 1959 are 
available, they will show a still further de- 
cline in maintenance-of-way employment, 
Crotty predicted. 


SAFETY STANDARDS IGNORED 


“Dieselization, improved materials and 
work methods, centralized traffic control, 
mechanization, automatic protection of 
traffic at highway crossings—these, and par- 
ticularly mechanization, are the major 
causes for the gradual decline in mainte- 
nance-of-way employment through the 
years,” he said. “They do not, however, ac- 
count for the fact that maintenance-of-way 
employment decreased from more than 
225,000 in 1953 and 170,000 in 1956 to less 
than 120,000 in 1958 and even less in 1959, 

“Beginning in the fail of 1957 and contin- 
uing through 1956 and 1959, the railroads 
have cut maintenance forces to the bone. It 
is my opinion—and I think this is readily 
apparent from the figures I have given—that 
the bare skeleton forces being presently 
maintained by the railroads are not suffi- 
cient to keep their tracks, bridges and 
structures in safe condition.” 

Crotty said that the standards of safety 
varied from railroad to railroad with some 
being high, some adequate, and some barely 
adequate, adding, “It is my opinion that 
the standards for roadway safety now being 
maintained by many railroads are marginal 
and border on the dangerous.”” 

Legislation is now pending in Congress to 
authorize the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to inspect railroad trackage and, if 
found unsafe, to order the railroad to make 
necessary repairs or alterations. In the ab- 
sence of such a law, the railroads themselves 
are the sole judge of the condition of their 
trackage. 

“We have found,” Crotty said, ‘that in al- 
locating money for maintenance work the 
railroads are often motivated by considera- 
tions other than safety.” 


BACKED BY RLEA 


Crotty’s views were given the endorsement 
of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
which represents 23 standard railway labor 
organizations. 
tary of the RLEA, said that the RLEA’s 
committee on safety has repeatedly ex- 
pressed grave concern over the failure of 
the railroads to maintain their trackage and 
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equipment up to adequate safety standards 
in recent years. 

Lyon released, on behalf of the RLEA, four 
tables prepared by Crotty which show the 
serious decline in maintenance-of-way em- 


ployment, the steady drop in the hours of 
maintenance work per mile of road and the 
big jump in the average number of miles of 
road operated per maintenance employee, 


the amount of ties and rail laid in replace- | 


ment, and the steady decline in the budget 
for maintenance of way and structures as 
contrasted to the steady rise in railroad divi- 
dends to stockholders. 


These tables follow. 


TABLE 1.—Employment trend, by classifications, maintenance-of-way department, class I railroads in the United States, 1946 and 1958 








Average number of 
employees, middle 




















Olassification of month count Classification 

Bridge and building gang foreman........... 4, 100 29.5 {| Gang foremen (extra gang and work-train 
Bridge and building carpenters_............. 14, 566 45.0 PROCRE) oe oe ik ncimadegpenemmnalamenaal 1,677 40.5 
Bridge and building ironworkers...........- 953 32:2 || Gang or section foremen_......2.....-....... 10, 301 42.0 
Bridge and building painters......:......... 2, 313 63.5 || Extra gangmen............. Diet dinitdeaupaieistitel 29, 693 64.7 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers, and Settee NOs sin in cp ecitiiive des nianinmnnt 73,822) .. 586 

OS RSS ER ERE LIES LS RAE 2, 084 215.9 || Maintenance-of-way laborers (other. than 

aintenance-of-way and structurers helpers | . track and roadway) and gardeners and 
OR CORON. 6 ida cd ekck an daesetonnawe 7,4 44.7 INI iw oh okgs nmin did stle Watimasninintegincmimaliag aa 1, 764 53.9 
Portable equipment operators._............- 4, 496 2 36.4 || Bridge operators and helpers. ..........-.... 45 44 
Portable equipment operator helpers. _...... 663 36.7 || Crossing and bridge flagmen and gatemen... 7,021 53.3 

Pumping equipment operators. --_..........- 1, 913 90. 5 hsied oa sel" 

OLAl .. .rcccascscencscosesecenenescooes VEN | ween wn: - 














1 1946-58: Decrease, $138,987; increase, $1,967; total decrease, $137,020, Source: Annual M-300, ICC, 
3 Increase. 


TABLE 2.—Maintenance-of-way hours of service per mile of road operated and average miles of road operated per employee—Designated 
classes, selected years—Class I railways in the United States 














Maintenance-of-way | Average Average Average 


Maintenance-of-way |. A 
hours worked per mile miles of miles of miles of 


verage 
hours worked per mile | miles of 

















of road operated ! road oper- | road oper- | road oper- of road operated ! 
Year wee aia kat ated per ated per ated per Year 
section section designated 
Hours Index foreman man group ? ‘ Hours . Index 
(1922 = 100) (1922= 100) 

Rs ictcinnidotincnsaiad 3, 802.7 100.0 6.0 1.17 O.0D ti FON. co iccnknsncctee 2, 045.0 
iii iusehniennieneeaninscirhtel 4, 133. 7 106, 2 6.0 1,17 oO He AOGR. outiecetedsec-d 1, 631.8 
Pie chkkinsséudwnse 3, 426.9 88. 0 6.2 1. 35 .90 | BOO ital wcisin aitititiigata 1, 531.5 
Piindunes ransages 1, 965. 6 50.5 9.1 2. 29 1.53 ITE >. m seni dabhibinacs te 1,389.3 
WD kswcisnccssuisd 2, 103. 0 54.0 9.8 2. 36 ROO Th BOUOks cotnsnccannaes 1, 071.8 
TB a diciseewtepedeued 3, 362. 6 86, 4 9.0 1, 62 = 








116 maintenance-of-way classifications. 


Source: “Transport Statistics in the United States, ICO,” Interstate Commerce 
2 Combined total of section foremen, section men, extra gang foremen, and extra 


Commission M-300, 
































gangmen, 
TasLe 3.—Ties and rail laid in replacement, class I line-haul railroads, 1939-68 
Wooden crossties Rail Wooden crossties Rail 
Year Year 
Index, | Average | Number| Index, | Average Index, | Average | Number; Index, | Average 
Number | 1947-49= | number | of tons! | 1947-49= | number Number | 1947-49= | number | of tons! | 1947-59= | number 
100 100 100 1 
Millions Millions Millions 
betinawesiadininniek 45. 08 EOE. B letwupeaiele 1, 93 FA Passi WA tincscdilied 29. 06 
REN RE 43. 62 BEE Taniiacasadal 2.14 70S 2ib cconction MORE dit cvcoanhpin waties 30. 33 
Rsindhalinieedha inte aecdic 47.22 BOT Vedeaceadie 2. 50 7: 0 Enstashand Tih: mietcbieipniiabiinnts 29. 81 
ici hikpeinrntarenehit tui 48. 62 MOD. 7: Madoc cade 2. 52 by ge SORES Ud win weed ccocnueitnaeiaiel 23.17 
hth ameandiliitiieds 45. 44 BI Lc iden cial 2.70 BOD: 4 Si ccéitane Wis cdksctbisaduade 24. 16 
SE aie idistan scares 48.03 cial atth ici 3. 22 BVT Hatsiaidken 
eiadsstinsdne tennis 43. 91 TOO B leccxnactwe 3. 31 Bee Si al Average, 1951-55. ..}...2.2.-0-|occceccnne 
— ——_— | mem a ee SESS OOS SSS _ Eee 
Average, 6, 1941-45.|..........].-.-2--.0. 06 O6 Fak ci ceta ty ecoseen OB TP Pe ie cence snclaapes 28. 65 
SS SS OEE SS OE EEE MONT. icc stibtcntisiamie 22.08 
or ee 37. 56 Uc den osnndaan 2. 58 OK0 tube SOR ie ehn neck 3 16. 03 
bi bcunetbvbabedbus 37, 29 Wee léschcasos 2.94 Bl © Aiaemdon 
SOU Giiiidnacanwobes tin 36. 84 106;0 focdc idee 2.75 7} & Sh trate Average, 1956-58. ..}. 2.22.20. |cccccesee 
Pet ciscaiieatetie asamntiiteitaine 30. 28 Gt. Ob. codstiinnel 2.47 Oe teen ents $ 
eee dae 30. 49 GS henvsenenen 2. 45 CRD Raia 
Average, 1946-50. ..}..........]-..---.-.. O68. 0 Lviiensintsticcnwenntiy 2.62 








1 Tons of 2,000 pounds. ; Source: “Transport Statistics in the United States,” IOC, 
2 “Statistics of Railways of Class I, Calendar Years 1948-58," Association of Ameri- ‘ 
can Railroads, August 1959. 
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TABLE Pe ee and structures expense, operating revenues and dividends declared, class I line-haul railways in the United 




















Btates, 1946-58 
Maintenance-of-way Dividends declared 
and structures expense 
Y . Cometing Bi 
ear ear venues 
Percent of Percent of 
Amount | operating | Amount | operating 
revenues revenues 
Millions Millions Milllons 
Be icidinos wipuieokin B. 08 HW Ml cseklnhscuccsee 10, 1, 584 14. 85 412.1 3.86 
Wi iediconet icegiaigiiees 2. FB TT FER ntdcegserntace 9, 371 1, 352 14, 43 379.3 4.05 
cei actinadiosmanncs 3. OD 1h Stansted acenccces 10, 106 1, 387 13. 72 448.2 4.43 
ia ci cinnilcicinniideaes ZOE Ti Beet cuctecccoes lees 10, 551 1, 405 13. 32 461.7 4.38 
Deis edinateiatenchtinmac B90. TTBS oi cuiwtitiingocsns 10, 491 1, 431 13. 64 438.4 418 
ee aes B26 Th Te ecnetthtvancens 9, 565 1, 223 12.79 1 418.8 438 
3.20 


1 “Statistics of Raflwa: 





of Olass I, United States, Calendar Years 1948-58,” 
August 1959. . 





Source: Transport Statistics in the United States, ICC. 


Association of American 
alty National . illegal or unconstitutional means,” reads merely saves the taxpayers money. It is no 
Loy Oath in Defense Educa innocently. skin off anybody’s nose if students fail to 
tion Act of 1958 In fact, however, it subtly inhibits free accept loans under the Federal program. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a set of edi- 
torials commenting on the effort being 
made through S. 2929, the Kennedy- 
Clark-Javits bill, to rescind the dis- 

claimer affidgvit provision in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 
There has been an increasingly strong 
body of editorial opinion regarding this 
matter during recent months, as this 
selection of editorials well indicates. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Providence (R.I.) Bulletin, Nov. 
21, 1959] f 
Tue Loyratty OatH SHovutp Be DrRoprep 

FroM THE DEFENSE EDUCATION PROGRAM 

The decisions of Harvard and Yale Uni- 
versities and Oberlin College to drop out of 
the Federal student loam program are wel- 
come acts of academic courage in the face 
of a threat to a basic American freedom— 
freedom of thought. 

By their action, the three schools drama- 
tize the urgent need to cut the loyalty oath 
requirement out of the National Defense Act 
of 1958, the Nation’s answer to sputnik 
and the Soviet intellectual challenge. 

In purpose, that act is good. Indeed, it 
was overdue. For too long, the United 
States has wasted one of its most precious 
assets—brainpower—because of the limited 
capacity of colleges to provide loans to able 
but needy students. 

The defense education law attempted to 
meet that need in American higher educa- 
tion by providing accredited schools with a 
total of $1* billion over a 4-year trial period 
to minimize brainpower wastage in the fields 
of science, math, languages, and teaching. 
Such assistance clearly would serve to 


thought by suggesting in negative terms 
that there are areas of intellectual heresy 
that must be avoided, or risk aid loss, dis- 
grace, and perhaps even jail for uninten- 
tional perjury. 

The oath is offensive in many other ways. 
It is discriminatory since it singles out needy 
students from the list of Federal loan re- 
cipients, ranging from businessmen to farm- 
ers, by requiring a loyalty pledge. Danger- 
ously unspecific as a legal document, it en- 
courages a confusion between nonconform- 
ity and disloyalty that threatens to throttle 
independent thinking, the root of America’s 
greatness. It also is futile and generally 
fatuous. 

But the foremost objection to the oath re- 
quirement is that it seriously, if subtly, 
transgresses the spirit of free inquiry central 
to the American academic tradition and to 
democracy itself. 

This is not an idle or theoretical concern. 
Most responsible educators opposed the 
loyalty oath provision from the beginning, 
but accepted it the first year in view of the 
urgent need for scholarship funds, in the 
hope that the affidavit proviso would be 
eliminated by Congress during the last ses- 
sion. 

The effort, sparked by Senator Kennepy, 
not only failed, but the 1960 appropriations 
bill even had tacked to it a rider prohibiting 
public schools from bu Communist- 
made science and other teaching equipment 
with Federal funds, or even State funds 
used to match Federal school grants. 

Thus, the oath became confirmed as the 
thin edge of a wedge by which zealots in 
Government might use the law to gain 
greater control of education, with the danger 
of subjecting thought to the tyranny of 
orthodoxy or actually forcing it into chan- 
nels of revolt. 

Many universities and colleges like Brown 
have chosen to remain in the program while 
continuing to fight for an amendment of 
the act, and that is an acceptable, if ex- 
pedient course. But Harvard, Yale, Oberlin, 
and the other 11 schools that have either 
withdrawn from the program or never ac- 
cepted it are serving America well—at great 
cost to themselves and even damage to some 
students—by dramatizing what could prove 
otherwise a dangerous compromise with 
America’s idealism, its Constitution, and its 
strength. 


But the issue is not that simple. 

The purpose of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, which set the program up, was 
not. primarily philanthropic. Congress was 
concerned, and rightly so, because our edu- 
cational system was producing so few scien- 
tists, mathematicians, and foreign language 
specialists. 

Tt had heard its own Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee declare that the atomic energy pro- 
gram would be in serious danger unless 
something was done to expand the educa- 
tion of engineers and scientists. It had 
heard the President’s 20-man Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers say that our scien- 
tific training. must be stepped up if our 
scientists and technologists were to remain 
on a par with the Russians. 

So Congress was thinking of the national 
safety, not the need of individual students, 
when it launched its aid program. In a 
policy statement written into the bill, it 
spelled its purpose out: 

“The Congress hereby finds and declares 
that the security of the Nation requires the 
fullest development of the mental resources 
and technical skills of its young men and 
women. The present emergency demands 
that additional and more adequate educa- 
tional opportunities be made available. 
The defense of this Nation depends on the 
mastery of modern techniques developed 
from complex scientific principles. It de- 
pends as well upon the discovery and de- 
velopment of new principles, new techniques, 
and new knowledge.” 

In view of. this, how can it be said that the 
withdrawal of 16 colleges and universities 
from the program, some of them the best 
scientific training institutions in the coun- 
try, doesn’t matter. The withdrawals are 
defeating the program. 

When Congress meets again, it should ask 
itself whether the negative affidavit, the pil- 
ing of oath on oath, which is what most of 
the colleges object to, is worth what it is 
costing. A simple oath of allegiance by stu- 
dent borrowers surely should be enough 
(and many wil) question whether even this 
is necessary). 

The need to draw more talented young 
people into science education is real. If we 
fail, we may lose the cold war by default, 

Congress must take the refusal of the unt- 


versities to participate in the loan program 
seriously, and do ‘something about it. 


strengthen national security at a basic level. uaa 
But as long as the loyalty oath remains, [From the Boston Herald, Nov. 24, 1959] — 
it is a bad law, with a greater potential for STUDENT AID [From the Madison (Wis.). Capital Times, 
harm than good. It is being said in some quarters that the Deo. S, 1968} 
The oath itself, requiring a loan recipient refusal of Harvard and other leading uni- D8. Pusty—Tue rae or CourAGEe EpucaTION 
EEDS 


to disclaim belief and membership in and 
support for “any organization that believes 
in or teaches the overthrow of the US. 
Government by force or violence, or by any 


versities to participate in the Federal stu- 
dent loan program does no harm. 

The universities’ objection to the affidavit 
of disbelief in communism, it is alleged, 


One of the most remarkable young men in 
education today is President Nathan Pusey, 
president of Harvard University. 
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In recent days President Pusey, along with 
a few other courageous school administra- 
tors, has told the Federal Government it can 
keep its student loan and scholarship funds 
if the offensive loyalty oath must be taken 
by a student applicant as a condition pre- 
cedent to getting the loan. 

It would be an easy thing for a man in 
Pusey’s position to ignore the principle in- 
volved and take the Federal money. It 
would help some of his needy students and 
it would undoubtedly be popular with the 
overwhelming majority of the conservative 
Harvard alumni, 

But Dr. Pusey has not made a habit of 
ducking principle and doing the popular 
thing. 

We remember him best in this State for 
his courage in the days when the McCarthy 
scourge was driving everyone into the storm 
cellars. 

Pusey then was president of Lawrence 
College, a very conservative small college in 
McCarthy’s hometown of Appleton. A book 
was published by a group of citizens who 
wanted the people of Wisconsin to know the 
truth about McCarthy. 

The book dealt with McCarthy’s public 
record. 

There were scores of people in this State 
who knew that the book told the truth about 
McCarthy, but they declined to allow their 
names to be used as sponsors. They felt, 
and with considerable justification, that 
if McCarthy denounced them in the hysteria 
that existed they could be ruined. 

But Dr. Pusey showed no hesitation. He 
became a sponsor: of the book and prime 
target of McCarthy.- Shortly thereafter, at 
the height of McCarthy’s power, Dr. Pusey 
was named president of the oldest and per- 
haps greatest university in this country. 

There is an interesting story about this. 
A man who was on the Harvard board that 
hired Dr.. Pusey called a Wisconsin resident 
seeking information about him. He was told 
of the Pusey troubles with McCarthy. 

That was all he needed to sell him on 
Pusey and it appeared to have clinched the 
appointment with the other members of the 
board. 

Dr. Pusey is carrying on in the tradition 
he established in Wisconsin. He takes his 
stand on principle. Education should cher- 
ish men of high principle such as this. They 
are so-rare. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 
5, 1959] 


AGAINST STUDENT OaTHs 


Politicians have had a strange faith in 
non-Communist oaths. It has not been sup- 
ported by any persuasive evidence of their 
value in weeding out Communists. Instead 
there is reason to believe that a Communist 
not already exposed would hardly balk at 
one more lie for his cause. The risk of 
perjury penalties he is likely to take even 
more lightly than did the 100 citizens who 
lied about TV quizzes. Yet last year when 
Congress adopted a plan for loans to worthy 
college students it not only required them 
to take the oath of allegiance to the Con- 
stitution but to make an affidavit of non- 
- allegiance to any organization seeking over- 
throw of the Government. 

Now it may seem that even if this is not 
effective it is harmless. But students ask 
why only they among the many groups of 
citizens who get Federal loans—farmers, 
homeowners, etc.—are required to make two 
affirmations of loyalty. And a growing num- 
ber of colleges object that this kind of de- 
mand conflicts with their efforts to encour- 
age students to seek the truth for themselves. 

At the start several courageous small col- 
leges refused to enter into the loan plan un- 
der such conditions. Recently they have 
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been joined by Harvard and Yale, with 
Presidents Pusey and Griswold making 
strong and reasoned statements of protest. 
Last summer a repealer of the double oath 
narrowly failed in the Senate. Now Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has added his respected and 
nonradical voice to the pleas for repeal. 

We trust Congress will heed them. For 
this requirement is discriminatory. As the 
college revolt grows it could seriously hamper 
the aim of the loan program. The double 
oath also tends to work against its own pur- 
poses by fostering disrespect rather than 
loyalty. Indeed, what kind of loyalty can be 
80 purchased? 





[From the Boston Herald, Dec. 18, 1959] 
THe OATH aND LIBERTY 


There is a side to the oath and affidavit 
requirement of the Federal student loan 
program that has not been much touched 
upon. Yet it concerns a principle of the 
profoundest import. 

You will recall that to qualify for a loan, 
the student must (1) take an oath to “bear 
true faith and allegiance to the United 
States,” and (2) swear to an affidavit that he 
does not believe in and is not a member of 
and does not support “any organization that 
believes in or teaches the overthrow of the 
United States by force or violence or by any 
illegal or unconstitutional methods.” 

The colleges, which must match with 10 
percent the 90 percent Federal funds, are 
required to administer the oath and affidavit. 
About a score have refused, including 
Harvard. 

The pro and con have been much discussed, 
and will be further debated when the 
Kennedy-Clark bill to repeal the oath and 
affidavit recuirement comes up in Congress 
again next year. ’ 

The affidavit requirement has been called 
futile, discriminatory, degrading and an 
affront to freedom of thought and conscience. 
It has also been called a reasonable condition 
for Federal assistance and an aid to the 
prosecution of Communists by means of a 
perjury indictment. 

What has not been sufficiently stressed is 
that the Government is here laying down 
boundaries to intellectual exploration. It is 
saying to the student, “Think on revolution 
only at your peril. In fact, don’t even think 
on: anything in association with revolu- 
tionists.” 

These may seem like mandates that any 
government interested in surviving might 
reasonably make. Particularly the Govern- 
ment might seem justified in not wishing 
to have its own funds used to subvert it. 

But this view defames the spirit of the 
American democracy. 

The right of the people to alter or abolish 
a form of government for just cause was 
recognized in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the signers carefully specified 
their just cause. 

The eternal right to review the basis on 
which this Government is set up surely is 
implied by the Declaration. It was never 
intended that certain areas of thought 
should be put out of bounds for exploring 
minds. 

Those who advocate a Constitutional Con- 
vention in Massachusetts do, in the precise 
meaning of the words, believe in the over- 
throw of the present form of State govern- 
ment by an unconstitutional method. They 
are appealing to the people to set up a new 
form of State government. 

They are acting in the spirit of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. The oath-affidavit 
provision is not in that spirit. 

The colleges and universities are among 
those institutions that ought to be partic- 
ularly free to make a continuing audit on 
the American form of Government. The 
oath-affidavit provision is calculated to re- 
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strict that freedom, and to make the Gov~- 


ernment less answerable to the people. 

It would tend to destroy the “monuments 
of the safety with which error of 
may be tolerated where reason is 
to combat it.” 


opinion 
left free 


TT 


The Political Grass Seems Greener in the 
Other Cabinet Officer’s Yard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
good reason to evaluate the intense in- 
terest of Secretary of Labor Mitchell in 
the situation of the seasonal agricultural 
worker as a political rather than hu- 
manitarian phenomenon, but, for what- 
ever reason, it is a disgraceful situation 
when the Congress is obliged to consider 
legislation to restrain a member of the 
President’s Cabinet from attempting to 
do what the Congress never intended him 
to do. 

Secretary Mitchell has had consider- 
able experience in the labor relations 
field, particularly in the building trades 
and in retail merchandising, but his ac- 
quaintanceship with the problems of 
farmers in assuring the rapid and effi- 
cient harvesting of perishable field and 
orchard crops has not been established. 
His proposed excursion into the regula- 
tion of seasonal agricultural employment 
not only has caused grave apprehension 
among farmers who must depend on sea- 
sonal labor, but has prompted objections 
from Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 

Those of us who have been engaged for 
some time in the effort to curb Mr. 
Mitchell’s plans to move in on agriculture 
are encouraged to find Republican Mem- 
bers of this House joining in the sponsor- 
ship of legislative restraints on this un- 
warranted grab for regulatory power. 

In this connection, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix, I in- 
clude an excellent summary of the situ- 
ation written by Matt Triggs, assistant 
legislative director of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, which appears in the 
March 1960 issue of Nation’s Agriculture: 

Of grave concern to farmers who obtain 
workers from other areas through the Fed- 
eral-State employment service are new farm 
labor regulations approved by Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell. 

These new regulations became effective 
December 20, 1959. 

Farmers who do not depend on the em- 
ployment service may disregard the new 
regulations. 

The regulations are of particular signifi- 
cance to farmers producing fruits, vege- 
tables, cotton, and sugar beets. Farmers 
producing other commodities are not usually 
dependent upon the employment service for 
workers. 

The regulations would require any farmer 
wishing to recruit workers through the 
employment service to: 

1. Pay prevailing wages. 

2. Provide housing meeting State stand- 
ards. If there are no State standards the 








service ‘shall establish 


ployed or in areas which recruit workers from 
the same service. 

4. Provide other terms and conditions of 
employment not less favorable than those 
prevailing in the area. ° 

The fuli implications of these rules will 
not be apparent for many years. 

For , how are prevailing wages to 
be determined? Indications are that the De- 
partment of Labor will use the same formula 
(the 40-51 formula) used to determine pre- 
vailing wages for purposes of the Mexican 
farm labor program. 

This formula works this way: If 40 per- 
cent of the workers in an area are paid one 
wage rate, this is the prevailing wage. If 
this is not the case, the prevailing wage will 
be determined by examining an array of 
wage rates to determine the range in which 
the 5ist percent of all workers, counting 
from the bottom of the array, will be found. 
For example, let’s assume that wages in a 
particular area are as follows: 10 percent at 
$1.05 an hour, 20 percent at $1 an hour, 25 
percent at 95 cents an hour, 20 percent at 
90 cents an hour, 15 percent at 85 cents an 
hour, 10 percent at 80 cents an hour. 

If we start counting from the bottom in 
the above illustration, 45 percent of workers 
are paid 90 cents an hour or less and 70 per- 
cent are paid 95 cents an hour or less. 

The 51 percent falls within the 95 cents an 
hour range. ‘The prevailing hourly wage rate 
in this area would therefore be determined 
to be 95 cents. 

All farmers who recruited workers through 
the employment service would be required to 
pay at least 95 cents an hour. 

Needless to say, the actual determination 
of prevailing wages is far more complicated 
than indicated in this simple example, par- 
ticularly when piecework rates are under 
consideration. : 

The most important aspect of the situa- 
tion is not what is in the regulations as now 
issued, but the fact of their issuance. 

These regulations were issued under the 
asserted authority of the Wagner-Peyser Act 
of 1933. This is the act which created the 
Federal-State employment service, 

It is-doubtful that any single Member of 
the House of Representatives or the U.S. 
Senate who voted for the Wagner-Peyser Act 
had any idea that there was anything in the 
act that could be construed to authorize 
what Secretary Mitchell is now undertaking. 

Certainly if there had been any supposi- 
tion that the Wagner-Peyser Act might be 
so interpreted, the legislative history of its 
enactment wouid have so indicated. The 
complete silence of the legislative record on 
this point is persuasive. 

It is, or should be, axiomatic that it is 
Congress that should decide important policy 
issues, and that the heads of agencies should 
endeavor to administer laws in accord with 
the actual intent of the Congress. 

If this sound principle is violated, the 
heads of agencies are in effect engaged in 
writing legislation by Executive order. 

The history of the freedom of man is the 
history of the substitution of government by 
law for government by men. 

The arbitrary actions of Secretary Mitchell 
in this respect have been regarded with con- 
cern by the White House and by congres- 
sional leaders of. both parties. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson says the 
proposals “retain the concept of Federal in- 
tervention and administrative control and 
regimentation that is contrary to the prin- 
ciples of this administration.” 


As might be expected, the AFL-CIO and 
the various organizations subsidized by 
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AFL-CIO have applauded Secretary Mitch- 
ell’s action. 

If the present regulations are valid, there 
is no discernible limitation on the author- 
ity of the of Labor to issue what- 
ever regulations he may choose in the fu- 
ture. Since Congress did not suppose the 
act would be so construed, it did not pro- 
vide standards, criteria and limitations on 
administrative authority. 

This is too much power over farmers to 
be vested in one man. 

The Mexican farm-labor program, author- 
ized by what is commonly termed Public 
Law 78, has also been used as a means of 
extending regulation to the employment of 
domestic farmworkers. 

This statute contains a provision that the 
Secretary of Labor must determine that the 
Mexican farm-labor program is not adversely 
affecting wages and working conditions of 
domestic farmworkers. 

To an increasing extent this authority is 
being used by the Secretary of Labor to re- 
quire either increases in wages paid Mexi- 
ean workers to avoid adverse effect on do- 
mestic workers or to require employers to 
do certain things for domestic workers as 
a condition of eligibility for employment of 
Mexican nationals. 

Public Law 78 contains no criteria or 
standards to be followed by the Secretary 
of Labor in administering this authority. 
His authority is. therefore without limita- 
tions. 

Again, this is too much discretionary au- 
thority to be exercised by one man. 

Well, what’s the answer? 

One answer is legal action. As yet no ap- 
proach to legal action has yet developed 
which holds promise of successful accom- 
plishment. 

The other answer is legislative. 

Farm Bureau will promote a positive iegis- 
lative effort to terminate. the asserted au- 
thority of the Secretary of Labor in this re- 
spect. 

What appears to be the most immediately 
feasible legislative approach is presented by 
the fact that the legislative authorization 
(Public Law 78) for the Mexican farm-labor 
program is scheduled for extension in 1960 
or 1961. The present authority for this 
program expires June 30, 1961. 

Farm Bureau recommends that the bill .to 
extend this program be amended in several 
key respects, as follows: 

1. That neither Public Law 78, nor the 
Wagner-Peyser Act shall be construed to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Labor to regulate 
the wages, perquisites, transportation, or 
other working conditions of domestic farm- 
workers. 

2. That the Secretary of Agriculture should 
participate with the Secretary of Labor in 
joint approval of any farm-labor regulations 
issued by the Secretary of Labor. 

3. That Public Law 78 be. amended to 
provide legislative criteria and standards to 
be used in determining “adverse effect.” 

Bills to accomplish this objective have 
been introduced by Congressman Dixon of 
Utah (H.R. 9869), by Representative Mc- 
INTIRE Of Maine (H.R. 9875), and a somewhat 
different approach by Congressman GaTH- 
Incs of Arkansas (H.R. 9871). 

Hearings will be held on these bills in 
the near future. 

Widespread understanding, among all 
farmers in all areas, of the significance of 
these efforts by Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
to regulate farmers, is & necessary prerequi- 
site to successful legislative action. 

It should not be presumed that the pres- 
ent regulations are all that we need be con- 
cerned about. If the Secretary of Labor is 
successful in this reach for power, the next 
step toward subjecting farmers to regula- 
tion may be uncertain as to time and char- 
acter, but inevitable as to eventual action. 
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Award of Honorary Degree of Doctor of 
Laws to Arizona Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Levi 5. Udall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, on 
March 1 of this year, the University of 
Arizona bestowed an honorary degree of 
doctor of laws on the Honorable Levi S. 
Udall, a justice of the Arizona Supreme 
Court. I have known Judge Udall for 
all of the 29 years which he has devoted 
to the Arizona judiciary. He has a 
reputation for eminently fair and 
learned decisions, and is highly re- 
spected by the bar of Arizona. 

Judge Udall is from a pioneer Arizona 
family which has given many members 
to the courts and the legal profession 
in my State. All of his sons are law- 
yers, and one of them, the Honorable 
Stewart L. Upatut, has been a Member 
of the House of Representatives from 
Arizona for the past 5 years. I ask un- 
animous consent that a column by 
Claiborne Nuckolls which appeared in 
the Arizona Republic on March 6, re- 
porting on Levi Udall’s career, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe Strate We're In 
(By Claiborne Nuckolls) 


When the University of Arizona last week 
conferred upon State Supreme Court Justice 
Levi S. Udall the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws, the distinction added a new peak 
to the career of one of the State’s most dis- 
tinguished jurists. 

This column joins his many friends and 
admirers in saluting this tribute to a de- 
serving and completely dedicated man who 
has devoted much of his life to the cause 
of right and justice. 

Justice Udall, all who know him agree, 
exemplifies the high type of men Arizona 
has been fortunate in having on the bench 
of its highest appellate court. 

The honor bestowed on him is all the 
more fitting because Justice Udall is a self- 
made man. Born and raised on an Apache 
County farm, as a young man he knew very 
well what hard work was. Early in life he 
developed an interest in law and, while clerk 
of the superior court of Apache County, he 
studied law on his own time under the 
tutelage of the late Judge A. S. Gibbons. 

Admitted to the bar in 1922, he subse- 
quently was elected county attorney, then 
te the superior bench, where he spent 16 
years before béing elevated to the supreme 
bench by Arizona voters in 1947. He now is 
the court’s senior member. 

During his 29 years as a member of the 
Arizona judiciary, he has earned the respect 
of attorneys, fellow jurists, and the public 
for his learning, integrity, and strong sense 
of justice. His outstanding record as a trial 
judge is borne out by the fact that 70 per- 
cent of his decisions and judgments which 
were appealed were affirmed by the supreme 
court. 

Reporters who cover the supreme court 
welcome his written decisions for their clar- 
ity and understandability. If some legal 
point confuses their laymen’s minds, Justice 
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Udall is always willing to take all the time 
necessary to explain it. His pen can drip 
acid when occasion calls for caustic com- 
ments. On the other hand, his kindly, un- 
derstanding nature is revealed in many of 
his decisions, such as his recent discussion 
of the role human emotion properly may 
play when a trial judge imposes sentence 
and judgment on an offender against law 
and society. 

Levi Udall is a patriarch of the famed 
Udall clan of Arizona, often referred to as 
Arizona’s royal family. He also is a pa- 
triarch of the Phoenix North Stake of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
whose precepts of humanitarianism, right 
living, and helpfulness to others he has al- 
ways followed to the letter. 

As was stated during ceremonies attend- 
ing the conferring of the valued honor he 
now holds from the University of Arizona: 
“No Arizonian of his generation has better 
exemplified the ideal of able and devoted 
public service.” 

Justice Udall admits being a little non- 
plussed at this and several other honors be- 
stowed upon him in recent months. Last 
November the same school awarded him its 
medallion of merit in recognition of his 
leadership in a number of fields of endeavor. 

Last February, the Roosevelt Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, awarded him its highest 
honor, the silver beaver award for distin- 
guished service to boyhood. 

“A friend,” Justice Udall remarked, 
“humorously asked what else I had to live 
for after receiving all these honors on top 
of those the Arizona public has bestowed on 
me by repeatedly electing me a trial judge 
and a member of our supreme court. 

“My answer is this: I have all the more 
to live for to endeavor to prove myself 
worthy of these honors.” 

Arizona, say those who know him well, 
needs many more men like Justice Levi S. 
Udall, 





Prayer in House by Rt. Rev. Theodore J. 
Kojis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to inform my colleagues that the 
prayer opening today’s session of the 
House was delivered by a distinguished 
resident and religious leader of the con- 
gressional district which it is my honor 
to represent. Serving as today’s guest 
Chaplain, the Right Reverend Theodore 
Jd. Kojis, O.S.B., abbot of St. Andrews 
Abbey in Cleveland, Ohio, represents the 
Slovak community of America which to- 
day commemorates the 21st anniversary 
of the proclamation of Slovak inde- 
pendence. 

Abbot Kojis’ prayers are offered as an 
inspiration of hope and courage to 
Slovaks behind the Iron Curtain whose 
misfortune and enslavement are a con- 
stant reminder to freedom-loving peo- 
ple everywhere of how precious is our 
liberty. 

We cannot take our democracy for 
granted. We need only look around the 
world at those regrettable instances 
where sovereign peoples embraced an 
_ ideology only to find that they surren- 
dered their freedom and lost their na- 
tional integrity. 
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New England College Story One of 
Pioneering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


" OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, New 
Hamp8hire has long been proud of her 
outstanding institutions of learning. 
Over the years many noted individuals 
have been graduated from New. Hamp- 
shire’s schools of higher learning and 
have gone on to seek their rightful 
place in the world. 

The most recent arrival on the educa- 
tional scene in my State is New England 
College, located in the town of Henni- 
ker. Although founded only 14 years 
ago, this school has fashioned an out- 
standing record under the capable guid- 
ance of its president, Dr. H. Raymond 
Danforth. 

Recentiy an article appeared in the 
Boston Herald outlining the great strides 
this institution has made in recent years. 
I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle, entitled, ‘New England College Story 
One of Pioneering,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

New ENGLAND COLLEGE Story ONE or 
PIONEERING 


(By Haydn Pearson) 


HENNIKER, N. H.—Vice President RicHarp 
M. Nrxon probably did not realize. But 
when he stopped at New England College in 
this small, typical Granite State village he 
gave the college national publicity. Mr. 
NIxon was on his way to dedicate the huge 
Hopkinton flood-control dam. 

From President H. Raymond Danforth the 
Vice President of the United States accepted 
a symbolic key to this growing institution. 
The story of New England College is a story 
of pioneering. Founded in 1946, it has grown 
to an enrollment of 260, There are 14 girls 
and they have their own modern home, taste- 
fully decorated, and with their own cook. 


HEADQUARTERS IN INN 


Headquarters building is the oldtime Hen- 
niker Inn, Probably some of you have eaten 
there. In its heyday it was a widely known 
smalitown hostelry. Now it houses the pres- 
ident’s office, secretarial offices, commons for 
the freshmen, the dean’s office, and 38 stu- 
dents. 

As I sat in his office and talked with Dr. 
Danforth I could feel the drive and dedica- 
tion that is behind the growth of this non- 
denominational institution. 

New England College was founded in the 
fall of 1946 with a faculty of 8 and 68 stu- 
dents. All but one of the students were 
veterans. Today, with an enrollment of 260, 
the faculty comprises 15 full-time and 13 
part-time prefessors and instructors. The 
college has 14 buildings, an athletic field, and 
recently made plans for its first new men’s 
dormitory on a 100-acre campus site beside 
the Contoocook River. 

At present the college offers a 3-year ac- 
celerated program and the more usual 4-year 
program. Tuition is $750 for the academic 
year. Room charge for the 13-week term is 
$70 to $80. 

Courses of study are offered in three divi- 
sions: Liberal arts, in which the student 
earns a@ bachelor of arts, or a bachelor of 
science degree if he specializes in science; 
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business administration; and civil engineer- 


“Education on any level is a chalienge,” 
Dr. Danforth said. “We have an excellent 
faculty and a good, solid educational pro- 
gram. Anything less in an education en- 
deavor is false. Education is a develop- 
mental situation for the individual, and here 
we can give individual attention to each 
student, In everyday language, we want to 
help our young men and young women to 
develop their abilities and become productive 
members of society.” 

A VERY ACTIVE MAN 

Dr. Danforth, former superintendent of 
schools in Nashua, N.H., who is a dynamic, 
forward-looking educator with deep sympa- 
thy for the lad who is working hard for an 
education. 

Some years ago before he became super- 
intendent of schools, he lived in Acworth, 
N.H., commuted 29 miles each way to Clare- 
mont to teach in the high school. While 
in Acworth, Dr. Danforth was chairman of 
the board of selectmen, chairman of the 
school committee, and overseer of the poor. 
And just to keep himself busy, he served as 
lay preacher in two churches. 

“Somewhere along the line,” he said, “we 
have lost in American education. 
Perhaps it is a part. of the era in-which we 
are trying to learn to live without working.” 

“We do not have the traditions of the Ivy 
League Colleges, but we are making our own 
traditions. We don’t have the ivied halls 
and impressive buildings, but in their village 
homes, converted into dormitories and class- 
rooms, and meeting in small groups, our stu- 
dents are learning a . lessons that will 
stand them in good stead 

“I want to ask an ante BLE question,” I 
said. ; 

Dr. Danforth leaned back in his chair and 
“Go ahead. I tell the ‘Se to 
speak what is on their minds.” 

“How come you left a position as super- 
intendent of schools in Nashua, N.H., to take 
one that I can see is a real pattle?” 

He looked at me with a quizzical expres- 
sion. “Don’t you ever feel you worild like 
to leave the security of the Boston Herald 
column, and to do a Henry Thoreau stint?” 

I wanted to say that the readers of the 
Boston Herald keep me on my toes and 
sometimes rock my security—but I didn’t. 
I knew what Dr, Danforth meant. . 

“Here is a new college,” he said. “You've 
seen and talked with some of the students. 
You can sense for yourself what I mean 
when I say this is a challenge. Here is a 
school that ts going to grow. We can do 
many worthwhile things for young men and 
young women. 

“The Nation’s population is growing rap- 
idly and the standard of living “is rising. 
We shall need more and more colleges, and 
we hope to make New England College one 
of the outstanding institutions of its type. 
Maybe it’s a bit corny, but you have heard 
of the American dream. Look at those 
young men and women out here. 
They have the American dream—and we 
want to help them make that dream true.” 





Trucker Offers Railroad a Lift 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 
Mr. VAN ZANDT, Mr. Speaker, in 


the March 13, 1960, issue of the New 
York Times my good friend and home- 
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, William W. Ward, Al- 
Pa., was the subject of an inter- 
article by Robert E. Bedingfield 
subject of “Togetherness.” 

article which explains Mr. 
"s proposal also outlines his highly 
successful career in the transportation 
field where he is recognized as one of 
the outstanding trucking executives in 
the Nation. 

The article referred to is as follows: 
PERSONALITY: TRUCKER OFFERS RAILROAD A 

Lirt—Warp ExTenps Hanp or “‘TOGETHER- 

NESS” TO THE PENNSY 

(By Robert E. Bedingfield) 

William W. 
turned his back on the curve that made Al- 
toona, Pa., famous, and now has become an 
Altoona landmark himself. 

Approaching that central Pennsylvania 
city nowadays, the wriggling mountain roads 
are bordered with signs bidding: “Welcome 
to Altoona, Home of Ward Trucking Corp. 


ago the sweeping reentrant curve, which the 
Pennsylvania Railroad employs to get over 
the Alleghenies that crest nearby, had solo 
billing. 

Already sharing the hometown spotlight 
with the Nation’s biggest railroad, Bill Ward, 
53, founder and president of Ward Trucking, 
has aspirations to costar his company with 
the Pennsy in a much broader role. 

His company, unlike the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, is not the No. 1 in its industry. It 
is not even among the top 10. It is, how- 
ever, one of the biggest in Pennsylvania. Its 
high-density routes that State and 
New Jersey into New York City, together with 
its high operating efficiency, have enabled it 
to rank among the most profitable in the 
Nation in ratio of gross carried through to 
net. 


Jeet 
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PROPONENT OF GOOPERATION 


Mr. Ward is one of his industry's foremost 
exponents of the contention that rail-truck 
cooperation in getting freight from door to 
store must come through coordinated routes 
and rates of separately owned rail and truck 
systems. 

“It is the answer to the problems of sur- 
face transportation,” he said last week. 

In the West, this concept of “together- 
ness” in routes and rates has been embraced 
to a limited extent by the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad and Consolidated 
Freightways, Inc., of Menlo Park, Calif. 
Few railroads and intercity truckers in the 
East believe believe it would work in their 
area. Mr. Ward hopes to break down East- 
ern resistance with his home ground of 
Altoona as a starting point. 

He hopes to interest the Pennsylvania in 
integrating its merchandise freight traffic 
there, and allow his trucks and trailers to 
take it over the hills of the 16 central west- 
ern Pennsylvania counties in which he has 
certificated operating routes. 

“The Pennsylvania,” Mr. Ward said, 
“could save itself several hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars if it had a joint through 
rate system with us at Altoona. The rail- 
road would be able to eliminate considerable 
dead mileage and at the same time give its 
shippers much better service—daily service, 
rather than the two or three times a week 
it now provides.” 

The reason for this, of course, would be 
that in the area Mr. Ward serves it is a lot 
easier to find a buyer for a truckload of 
freight than for & carload. Moreover, while 
the carload is the billing unit, a railroad 
lets the car wait until there’s a train going 
its way. 

STILL IN TALKING STAGE 

Mr. Ward explained last week that his pro- 
posal to the Pennsylvania still was in an 
early talking stage. He said he believed he 
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had more than one willing ear listening to 
him among the railroad’s operating officials. 
However, with the rails pleading for Gov- 
ernment permission to operate their own 
common carrier motor routes and the truck- 
ers—with Mr. Ward right out in front— 
fighting this suggestion to the fullest, he 
is prepared for the Pennsy to move thought- 
fully before adopting his project. 

It is only since the war that the truckers 
themselves have been inte’ their 
trailers under joint through-traffic agree- 
ments. And there still is reluctance on the 
part of most trucking lines to interchange 
more than 35 percent of their freight. 

Mr. Ward contends that his company’s 
success while interchanging something more 
than 60 percent of its freight disproves this 
fear—that it’s a matter of balancing termi- 
mal and over-the-road costs and dividing 
tariffs equitably. 

Ward Trucking was founded by Bill Ward 
in 1931. He was then 24 years old and had 
been forced out of his job as a Chevrolet 
automobile salesman because of the deepen- 
ing depression. He was newly married and 
to make a living he had taken on a disiribu- 
torship for automobile cyelinder lubricants, 
working a route with an old three-quarter- 
ton panel truck for which he had paid $100. 

“It wasn’t much of a living,” he said. “I 
knew I had to get something else. I used 
the three-quarter-ton truck for a down pay- 
ment on a one-ton truck and started to haul 
coal and sell 50-gallon empty oil drums to 
oil distributors, continuing the lubricant 
distributorship as well. 

“I still wasn’t making ends meet and so I 
created a chicken and egg route to New 
York. I charged $1.15 a crate. I'll never 
forget it if I live to be 1,000 years old. Com- 
petitors moved in on me and undercut my 
rate steadily. They finally took the rate 
down to 35 cents. I was returning from 
New York one night after delivering a cargo 
of chickens and eggs and after paying travel- 
ing expenses had $77.50 left. And out of 
that I still had to pay my helper, Bob Kelley.” 

Mr. Ward and Mr. Kelley had about reached 
the decision to quit trucking and te try 
something else. But the next day the busi- 
ness got its first real break. The J. C. 
Blair Co. of Huntingdon, Pa., one of the 
largest manufacturers of converted paper 
products, became a customer. . 

“Blair was our first customer as a com- 
mon carrier,” Mr. Ward said, “and we've still 
got them as a customer.” 

Other customers were obtained. In a year 
the business had grown to the point where 
two additional trucks were needed. The 
customers multiplied regularly thereafter. 
So did the trucks. Today Ward's fleet con- 
sists of 119 tractors, 61 trucks and 196 trail- 
ers, and this year’s capital budget call for 
purchasing 20 more trailers and 15 more 
tractors. 

Mr. Kelley, Mr. Ward's first employe, now 
manages the line’s Harrisburg, Pa., terminal, 
one of six on the company’s routes. Where 
the business was started with one employe, 
now there are 425 and the company, Mr. 
Ward believes, is the only one in the in- 
dustry with a profit-sharing program for its 
workers. 

He has had many attractive proposals 
made to him over the years to merge or sell 
out his company, but he has refused them 
all. 

GROWS FROM WITHIN 


“We have not increased either by purchase 
or new authority our original operating 
routes granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1936,” he said. “Our growth 
has been entirely from within, and I might 
add that being located on the main line 
at a key point on the Nation’s largest rail- 
road hasn’t made the task easy.” 

Bill Ward's reputation doesn’t stop at be- 
ing a successful trucker. He is one of the 
most civic-minded businessmen in Altoona 
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and is determined to help make his native 
city a cleaner, happier and better place to 
live. Recognizing his efforts along this line, 
the city’s businessmen service clubs three 
times since 1954 have named him the Al- 
toonan of the year. 

He is a director and past president of the 
Altoona Chamber of Commerce, a director of 
the Community Chest, the American Red 
Cross, the Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind, Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Altoona Symphony Society, a 
trustee of the Mercy Hospital in Altoona, 
and chairman of the board of advisers of 
St. Francis College in neighboring Loretto, 
Pa. 
With all his other activities, Mr. Ward is 
a farmer too. He owns a splendid 135-acre 
chicken and dairy farm on Brush Mountain, 
the highest point in Blair County, 5 miles 
from Altoona, overlooking the Horseshoe 
Curve. There he has built not only a home 
for himself and his wife, but one for each of 
his two married sons. 





‘Connally Amendment to Ratification of 
the World Court Statute 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the people of America continue to ex- 
press their concern over Senate resolu- 
tion 94, which calls for the abolition of 
the so-called Connally reservation. 
Many newspapers across the country 
have expressed this concern. One of the 
most active of these has been one of 
Arizona’s leading newspapers, the Ari- 
zona Republic. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “To Find 
Rule of Law,” published in the March 
9, 1960, edition of that newspaper. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

To Finp RULE OF LAw 

The argument that the rule of law should 
be established among the nations of the 
world is being used as a reason for seeking 
the repeal of the Connally reservation. This 
is the amendment to the ratification of the 
world court statute by which the United 
States reserves to itself the right. to deter- 
mine whether a dispute with another nation 
is international in nature and thus subject 
to world court jurisdiction, or domestic and 
thus to be settled by negotiation or the 
national courts of the nations involved. 

The rule of law is indeed a desirable ob- 
jective. So it is worthwhile to examine care- 
fully the question whether the attainment of 
that objective would be hastened by repeal- 
ing the Connally reservation at this time. 

The nearest approach to the rule of law 
existing anywhere in the world today is 
probably in the United States. It is a rather 
general assumption that the rule of law and 
not of men is precisely what governs in 
America. This assumption is based on the 
premise that the Constitution provides & 
basic set of standards which prevail, which 
are enduring and reliable, so that these fixed 
standards rather than the ideas or whims of 
the men who happen to be in power are the 
basis of the systems of justice and law. 
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How true is it that the Constitution is an 
enduring and reliable standard? There pre- 
vails widely today, and reaches into the solid 
majority of the Supreme Court, the philos- 
ophy that the Constitution is a living docu- 
ment. What is meant by this is that the 
Constitution’s meaning should change with 
the changing times. Related to this philos- 
ophy also is the common judicial practice, 
prevalent in this Supreme Court, of seeking 
to go behind the words of a law or the Con- 
stitution itself to find that the writers in- 
tended to say something which will support 
a desired finding which cannot be supported 
by what the Iaw or the Constitution actually 
does say. 

Is this rule of law? Emphatically not. It 
is rule by the opinions of the men who hap- 
pen to be interpreting the law at the 
moment. 

What does the World Court have to serve 
as the basic foundation for a world rule of 
law? It has precedent which has been estab- 
lished in prior international dealings, run- 
ning the gamut from the common law of 
Great Britain and America to the ukase law 
of absolute monarchs and the decree law of 
Communist and other dictatorships. It has 
the Charter of the United Nations which 
contains among other things a set of vaguely 
defined human rights to such things as full 
employment, higher standards of living, and 
economic and social progress. 

The Charter contains a provision that the 
United Nations and its subordinate agencies 
shall not in any case interfere in the do- 
mestic affairs of member nations. But this 
has not in the least deterred the writers of 
the human rights covenant and the Genocide 
Convention from seeking to thrust the activi- 
ties of the U.N., and the jurisdiction of the 
World Court, very deeply into the domestic 
affairs of member nations. The Genocide 
Convention, which was once rejected by the 
U.S. Senate but nevertheless still lies before 
it, would give the World Court criminal 
jurisdiction over individual citizens, who 
could be taken from their native lands and 
tried secretly in distant chambers of the 
International Court. The human rights 
covenant would expose property rights to de- 
struction, and would reduce other human 
rights to the level of meaningless platitudes 
to which Communist delegates were willing 
to agree. 

This is the manner of .rule of law which 
could be expected from the World Court, if 
its jurisdiction over the United States and 
other nations were compulsory and absolute. 


* And there is no appeal, none at all, from the 


decisions of the World Court. 

In order to advance toward universal rule 
of law, the first and most vital thing to do is 
to preserve and strengthen rule of law where 
it exists. It does exist to a substantial de- 
gree in the United States. In order to pre- 
serve it, the Connally reservation by all 
means must be kept in order that the United 
States may at any time prevent any attempt 
to reach in and damage or undermine Ameri- 
can rule of law through the actions of the 
World Court, to which rule of law means 
something quite different from what it means 
to Americans. 





The Sky Is Falling In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 
Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 





_ following article “President’s Message,” 
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appeared in the March issue of “Navy”, 
the official publication of the Navy 
League of the United States, and is writ- 
ten by Frank Gard Jameson, president 
of the Navy League. 

Mr. Jameson has said briefly and 
factually many things that need to. be 
brought into focus this election year. 

Politics, and vote getting especially, 
have no part in the defense of our coun- 
try, and we had better realize it before 
it is too late or it may be that the 
politicians will bring about a tragedy that 
they will be powerless to stop. 

The article follows: 

[From Navy magazine, March 1960] 
PRESIDENT’s MessaGE—THE Sxy Is FaLLinc IN 


We wonder, from where we sit, how many 
of our readers recall the children’s fable of 
Chicken-Little and the day the sky fell in— 
or, at least, it was rumored the sky was fall- 
ing in by Chicken-Little who spread barn- 
yard panic with his estimate of a false 
situation. 

At this time in our defense affairs it is 
recommended that this and “Missile Ac- 
complished” (this issue) be required read- 
ing for the calamity howlers of this country’ s 
defense posture. 

Playing it strictly by ear and memory, the 
story had to do with a fuzzy chick who 
wandered beyond the barnyard and rested 
under an oak tree. A ripening acorn 
dropped and struck poor Chicken-Little on 
the noggin. 

He took off in high gear for home and 
barnyard yelling: “The sky is falling in. 
The sky is falling in.” And what do you 
think happened then? Why panic, of 
course. And there was a grand exodus into 
the outer-world because their own world 
was not safe. The sky was falling in. 

With this as their chant the ill-assorted 
pilgrimage made its way to the forest where 
a sly old fox was waiting and chuckling to 
himself at the manner in which deliverance 
of coveted succulence came unto him in 
the form of some very plump fowl. 

So, when Mr. Fox was invited to join the 
panic-fleeing fowl because the sky was fall- 
ing in, he said: “Sure, pals, I'll join you. 
And I know a safe place to go to save us all 
from the falling sky. Thanks for the warn- 
ing—follow me.” 

And they did. The end. 

Moral: The defense program of our coun- 
try is becoming a political football and it 
behooves every mature American to listen 
carefully and eschew pushing the “panic 
button” and so walk into a trap of our own 
making. 

The country is not in imminent danger 
of attack because the Russians do not now 
have, nor in all probability will have for 
many years, the quantity of accurate missiles 
to Knock us 100 percent out. By the time 
they have the capability, if ever, our Polaris 
equipped fleet ballistic missile submarines 
will be built and at sea providing a power 
able to knock out Russia. This will deter 
her from action against us. 

It is one thing to have laboratory research 
and development type missiles with the 
theoretical ability to launch at a moment’s 
notice and to program correctly all the way 
to a target halfway around the world, but 
it is certainly another to have 300 foolproof 
missiles that you can count on to each 
work as planned. 

I am sure that even today with our Atlas 
missiles at Vandenburg Air Force Base on 
the pads, we could not say even on a 
Wednesday that we would fire the missile on 
Friday morning at 10 o’clock and be more 
than 50 percent sure it would fire on sched- 
ule although the Atlas is a great missile. 
The Russtans have the same problem and 
even after they would fire 300 of them in 
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the Navy League that more should be built 
than those 15 presently scheduled. We need 
45 for full deterrence and should expedite 
construction. 

We are all going to hear much election 
year propaganda, Some of it will take this 
angle: “It is not can we afford increased 
defense costs but can we afford not to have 
it” and other such “I-love-my-mother” type 
talk which is difficult to argue against be~ 
cause of the generalities. Specifically we 
must put increased dollars into certain 
projects like more B-52’s, ASW work, Polaris 
FBM’s and Minuteman missiles and certain 
Army weapons but we must cut out others 
such as Nike, Bomarc, continental air de- 
fense, which were designed to combat the 
Russian manned-bomber threat which has 
never materialized. 

We must also ‘he eure tting!the “thecry 
boys” do not cut out our practical JOS 
system. With the Secretary of Defense sit- 
ting with the JCS on all problem areas of 
disagreement we have pricked the balloon of 
any single Chief of Staff argument. 





Democrats’ Statement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following: 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Evening 
Herald Express, Feb. 17, 1960] 
Democrats’ STATEMENT 





and which must be assumed to be the key to 
Democratic Party campaigning for the big 
election in November. 

Probably the most astounding feature to 
many thousands of Californians is the policy 


‘of opposition declared in the statement to 


measures which for years have been 


passed by the delegates favoring world dis- 
armament to this fantastic degree: 
That if the negotiations at Geneva should 


should scrap itsélf of military weapons and . 
stand forth naked of any defense against 
Soviet Russia or any other attacking nation. 

To Mr. K., this would seem too good to 
be true. All he would need to do would be 
to just carve the turkey. 





. One is reminded of an episode in Allen 
ee ae bene 
a 


@ passionate appeasement speech in which he 
“IT would crawl on knees all the way 


from dropping the bomb.” 

In the book the climax comes when 
patriotic U.S. Members of Congress and 
other leaders refuse to be cowed by Soviet 
of destruction. 

It was notable at the Fresno meeting that 


| 


ment. 

Symincton agreed that the world arms 
race should be ended, but he warned that 
it would be dangerous for the United States 


The California Democratic Council also 
called for the repeal of the Connally amend- 
ment under which the United States re- 
serves the right to refuse to submit to 
World Court jurisdiction on domestic or 
internal matters which it feels are not sub- 
ject to international law. 

CDC also urged remolding of the United 
Nations into a world tion “that can 
enact world law, interpret it, and enforce 
world law upon individuals and governments 
alike.” 


Can one imagine Soviet Russia agreeing 
te such outside domination? 

Also, can one imagine this is “Dateline, 
America,” where the Democrats’ statement 
esserts that Russia is serious in its “policy 
of peaceful negotiation,” while America’s 
disarmament position appears “divided, 
weak, and inadequate”? 

The council asked for repeal of State and 
Federal “nondisloyalty’ oaths now required 
of public employes, candidates for public 
office and applicants for educational grants 
or loans as well as other requirements for 
loyalty oaths. - 

It approved the proposal to abolish the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, which has done so much over the years 
to expose American Communists. 

It took a stand against any action to 
“nullify” U.S. Supreme Court. decisions “up- 
holding the Bill of Rights.” There has been 
@ wave of public and official criticsm di- 
rected against Supreme Court decisions re- 
garded as greatly weakening the Nation's 
defense against the cancer of internal com- 
munism. 

The Democratic council asked President 
Eisenhower to review the conviction of Mor- 
ton Sobell, sentenced to 30 years in prison 
for co to commit espionage, after 
he was tried with Julius and Ethel Rosen- 
berg, the atom bomb spies who were exe- 
cuted. The campaign for a review of So- 
bell’s conviction has long been a favorite of 
leftist and Communist units. 

Outside of subjects within the scope of 
national security was that statement of 
policy by the CDC which urged abolition of 
the death penalty. a movement which has 
been supported by Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
and Attorney General Stanley Mosk, but 
which was turned down definitely at the 
1959 session of the California Legislature 
following heavy public protests. 

Believe it or not, these were some of the 
hig ted accomplishments at the con- 
vention of California Democrats which was 
attended by Governor Brown and U.S. Sen- 
ators Kennedy, Humphrey, and Symington. 

There can be little doubt that the Cali- 
fornia Democratic Council statement is sen- 
sational. There must have been quite a few 
Democrats that we know who were not 
present. 
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Objective Analysis Reveals Strength of 
America’s Defenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr: KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
the finest and most objective studies I 
have seen concerning America’s defense 
posture was recently penned by Paul 
Martin, who is chief of the Washington 
Bureau of the Gannett News Service. In 
brief and cogent terms this outstanding 
journalist and student of national af- 
fairs set forth the strong points of our 
defense establishment vis-a-vis the So- 
viets. 

At a time when far too many people 





tend to make an emotional or partisan . 


thing of our military might, dispassion- 
ate and knowledgeable analysis is very 
much needed. That is exactly what Mr. 
Martin has done and his able presenta- 
tion deserves a wide readership. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent to have his 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Rochester Democrat & Chronicle, 
Feb. 28, 1960} 


Untrrep States HeLp STRONGEST IN DEFENSE 
Serup 


(By Paul Martin) 


WaAsHINGTON, February 27.—The defense 
posture of a nation comprehends a great deal 
more than just its armed forces. 

It includes the morale and skill of the 
civilian population, the capacity of its in- 
dustry and access to raw materials, the stra- 
tegic territory available for deployment, and 
the quality of its allies. 

Ask any responsible military man this 
question: “Which would you rather have— 
the defense posture of Ameri or that of 
the Soviet Union?” ‘You will get a resound- 
ing and unanimous affirmative in favor of 
the US. position. 

In the great debate today over national 
defense, it is strange that, more consideration 
has not been given to the combined assests 
of the free world, measured against the 
internal weaknesses of the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

.Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations, brought up this significant issue 
in testimony before the Senate Preparedness 
Committee. 

GREATEST DETERRENT 

“The greatest deterrent to war is not mil- 
itary,” Burke said. “Khrushchev has got to 
think of the psychological effect of his ac- 
tions on other nations, the economic situ- 
ation in his own country, and what other 
countries will do if he makes a move. 

“Maybe Khrushchev doesn’t intend to 
strike this country. Maybe he proposes to 
take over the world by peaceful means, as he 
says he intends to do.” 

Vice President RicHarD M. Nrxown traveled 
5,000 miles through the Soviet Union last 
summer, where he was able to observe some 
of the strengths and weaknesses of that 
Communist citadel. 

Accepting the annual patriotism award 
at Notre Dame University, Nrxow said that 
the nonmilitary struggle between the United 
States and world communism is a greater 
problem than any threat of an armed attack. 
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The Vice President warned that any attack 
on this country would result in swift esnni- 
hilation of the aggressor. 

UNRELIABLE TERRITORY 


Consider this: 

The Soviet Union is bounded on the west 
by seven East European satellites plus three 
forcibly annexed Baltic States containing 100 
million persons, none of whom have voted 
to accept Soviet domination or communism 
in free elections. 

Khrushchev knows this would be com- 
pletely unreliable territory for the Soviets 
in event of war. The fact was. spelled out 
for him by the Hungarian freedom uprising 
of 1956-57, the public demonstration for 
Nrxon in Poland last summer, and verious 
revolts against Communist oppression in 
East Germany and other satellites. 

On the east the Soviet Union joins Red 
China, second big member of the Commu- 
nist bloc. The Soviets have been unwilling 
to arm their unpredictable Chinese allies 
with atomic weapons, or to contribute exten- 
sively to the buildup of Red China as a com- 
petitive industrial and military power. 


FEAR IN ASIA 


Khrushchev is traveling through southeast 
Asia, trying to undo some of the fear and 
suspicion of communism in the “neutral” 
nations of India, Burma, and Indonesia cre- 
ated by hostile acts of the Chinese Commu- 
nists in Tibet, Laos, and on the Indian 
border. 

In event of a general war, the whole Asian 
situation most certainly would be opened 
up, with a three-front assault on Red China 
from Korea, Formosa, and Vietnam. 

-These free-world forces, supported by the 
United States from a variety of land, sea, 
and air bases, can count on an atomic capa- 


bility in a growing family of nuclear weapons 


which could be used to pinpoint military 
targets. 

Inside the Soviet Union today, there is a 
great demand for more consumer goods, a 
higher standard of living, better hous- 
ing, more freedom from Communist con- 
trols, and above all a deep longing for peace. 


WHOLE ARMIES SACRIFICED 


The Russians suffered much greater man- 
power losses during World War II, sacrificing 
whole armies to the Nazis to buy time, than 
anyone in the West ever realized. Between 
6 and 8 million Russians died during the 
war. 

In addition, approximately 20 million of 
the Soviet population were liquidated dur- 
ing the great Stalinist purges immediately 
before and after the war, when Khrushchev 
was Stalin’s executioner in the Ukraine. 

Friends and families of those who perished 
in the Communist atrocities, as well as former 
members of the Politburo whom Khru- 
shchev has deposed in his climb to power, 
remain a large, sullen, and uncertain element 
inside Russia. 

SIGNIFICANT LETTER 

A significant letter by an anonymous Rus- 
sian author recently was published by the 
Sunday Times of London. It purports to 
give a picture of how the Russian people 
really feel about life inside the Soviet Union. 

The writer refers to the tyranny of the 
omnipresent, hundred-headed Russian 


State—under the czars or under the Commu- . 


nists—as the “hydra.” He says in part: 

“The present Russian Government has not 
the slightest authority among the people. 
Anecdotes about Khrushchev, Furtseva and 
the others have become almost a sign of good 
form in the most varied circles. If Stalin 
was feared, he was also respected (and many 
believed in him) Khrushchev, even if he is 
feared a little bit (he is an expert with the 
brick!), is not in-the least respected. It is 
impossible to respect him. 

“The complete collapse of the hydra’s 
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authority has enormous consequences, In 
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the first place, war has become impossible. 
The people will sweep the hydra away if he 
risks such a monstrous adventure. In con- 
ditions of atomic war with the dispersal of 
ground forces, nobody would fight, when he 
was away from the hydra’s eye.” 

NO MORE GAINS 


Since the conquest of China in 1949, the 
Korean war in 1950-53, and the division of 
Vietnam in 1954, the Communists have made 
no territorial gains at the expense of the 
free world. They have aroused suspicions 
in Asia, and lost strength in the internal 
Communist parties of the Western democ- 
racies. 

Bottled up by the U.S. mutual security 
program, vexed by internal troubles in East 
European satellites, and challenged by 
Chinese Reds as the ideological leader of 
communism, there is reason to believe that 
Khrushchev had reached a dangerous point 
insofar as his own position was concerned, 
when we gave him new stature and re- 
spectability by inviting him to visit America 
and talk on equal terms with President 
Eisenhower. 

The Sino-Soviet bloc is ringed today by 
free world military power strategically de- 
ployed over vast land and sea areas, includ- 
ing the US. Strategic Air Command, long- 
and medium-range missiles, aircraft carriers 
and nuclear submarines, and special purpose 
ground forces with a versatile atomic capa- 
bility. 

The overall defense posture indicates that 
if the Soviets should launch a general war, 
while the United States and Western Eu- 
rope might sustain considerable damage, it 
would result in the complete destruction of 
everything the Communists have struggled 
to achieve since the 1917 Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. 

It is hardly likely that Khrushchev is going 
to choose that route, as a deliberate and 
calculated policy. The greater danger is 
that such a war might occur through mis- 
calculation. 





Federal Aid to States and Uncontrolled 
Spending 





EXTENSION .OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two arti- 
cles published in Life Lines of March 9, 
1960. The first article is entitled “Fed- 
eral Aid to States”; the second, “Un- 
controlled Spending.” 

Life Lines is edited by the very able 
writer, Mr. Wayne Poucher. 


There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From Life Lines, Mar. 9, 1960] 
FeperaAL Arp TO STATES 

More and more the States and cities of this 
Nation are learning that the so-called free 
money they are getting from Washington 
is far from free. They are at last discovering 
that every time they get a Federal grant it 
costs them money in the long run. 

Every year Washington’s giveaways get 
ng program is 
the fastest growing item in the entire Fed- 
eral budget. And now some State and local 
taxpayers are wondering if they can afford 
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to accept any more Federal aid. They are 
wondering if the Federal Government isn’t 
luring them down the primrose path that 
leads to bankruptcy. 

When you ask State and municipal officials 
why they can’t cut expenses, they reply: 
“If we don’t match the free money the Fed- 
eral Government offers, we lose out and some 
other State or city will get it. We can’t 
afford not to increase our spending if that 
means we get more free money.” 

The truth is, of course, that these Federal 
grants are never free and they are hardly 
ever even cheap. 

In public housing and slum clearance 
projects, the Federal Government requires 
the cities to exempt the land from local 
taxes. Slum clearance projects also demand 
donations from the cities equal to about 50 
percent of the Federal grant. 

Even on school lunches—where the Fed- 
eral Government donates surplus foods and, 
in some cases, cash—the schools must pro 
vide $3 for every $1 that comes from Wash- 
ington. 


UNCONTROLLED SPENDING 


There is a growing realization that many, 
many Americans are deeply concerned about 
taxes that never go down and a Federal debt 
that keeps going up. This is a time for peo- 
ple who feel this concern to inform them- 
selves as fully as possible. abeut the basic 
causes of our Government’s financial plight. 

One reason is to be found in the appropria- 


‘tion processes which have the effect of trans- 


forming our responsive government into 
irresponsible government. 

In the first place, the appropriation proc- 
ess followed by Congress is piecemeal in 
nature, Each detail of expenditure is ap- 
proved after the case in favor of it has been 
made by those who will benefit from the 
spending. No cross-examination is con- 
ducted from the standpoint of overall gov- 
ernmental cost. Proposed expenditures are 
not weighed against each other in the entire 
picture to see which are the more important 
expenditures and which are the less im- 
portant. 

Secondly, means have been developed by 
which expenditures can be authorized with- 
out going through even this inadequate and 
piecemeal process of appropriation. This is 
what is called the back-door method of ap- 
propriating and spending public funds. 

In the third place, Congress does not set 
annual expenditure limits on various items 
of spending. The total is not controlled—in 
fact, it is not even officially estimated—until 
after Congress has adjourned. 

Fourthly, there is no congressional ma- 
chinery for relating authorized or annually 
controlled expenditures to estimated revenue. 
Neither is there any way of assuring an over- 
all fiscal policy involving spending, taxes, 
and debt. The whole process is haphazard 
and almost impromptu. 

All these factors add up to a sorry situation 
in which the Government is responsive to 
the spenders and not to those who pay the 


. bill. 





A Lesson for Americans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for a num- 
ber of years I have noted a growing re- 
luctance on the part of many of our po- 
litical leaders to stand up and proclaim 


the principles on which the Constitution 
of the United States is based—life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

It was, therefore, with special interest 
that I read excerpts from an address by 


the Tablet, the well-known weekly news- 
paper of the Roman Catholic diocese of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. They show that the vir- 
tues of our great country are appreciated 
beyond its borders better than we realize 
and that we have thoughtful friends to 
the south of us despite the current tur- 
moil. 
The editorial follows: 

[From the ee ao Tablet, Mar. 5, 


A LESSON FoR AMERICANS 


“The United States has been the greatest 
military power of the world, has decisively 
won the two greatest wars in history, and it 
is the only country that has made no co- 
lonial acquisitions in the shadow of suck - 
great victories, when infiumerable countries 
of much less military and economic might 
have immediately transformed their military 
victories into territorial \ 


Congress to reply to an attack on the United 
States by a Communist senator. Senator 
Pietri continued: 

“The United States is a country which was 
founded in the name of principles respected 
by all men. Those principles are liberty, re- 
spect for human dignity, 
government, observance of law, repulsion of 
violence, acceptance of 

In this day when quite a few Americans 
(not so many, really, it Just seems so because 
they get into the public print and onto radio 
and television so often) seem to be almost 
ashamed to be Americans, it remains for a 
Latin American to tell us the truth about our 
own country. To continue with Senator 
Pietri’s splendid statement: 

“The history of the international life of 
the United States is extraordinarily clean 
when compared with any other great power.” 

True, every word of it. . 

But how long is it since you have read or 
heard such words from those voluble Ameri- 
cans who wish to surrender portions of our 
national sovereignty to some international 
organization? 

Or from those strange creatures who would © 
have us quit nuclear tests permanently, and 
unilaterally, in the vain hope that Russia 
would then follow suit? 

Or from those Americans who, apearing to 
be suffering from an inexplicable guilt com- 
plex ‘because this country is so far advanced 
beyond others, feel that we should tax our- 
selves heavily in perpetuity to help the re- 
mainder of the world? 





The Battle of the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an excerpt 
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from the radio transcript of Life Line of 
December 23, 1959, relative to the battle 
of the budget. 
Life Line, the patriotic and religious 
educational movement which features 
the very able Wayne Poucher as Life 
Line minister, has become a vital force 
in stimulating thought and discussion 
fea ened an tanen 
This particular broadcast states suc- 
cinctly and accurately the necessity for 
placing the fiscal house of this Nation 
in order, and I recommend it not only 
SES Te of Congress, but to all others 
as 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Same en eee ae budget will 


the country. Here “oa the Nation’s Capital 
the lines are already being drawn. There 
is a growing realization that many, many 
Americans are deeply concerned about taxes 
that go down and a Federal debt that 
This is a time for people 
who feel this concern to inform themselves 
fully as possible about the basic causes 
our Government's financial plight. 
Gap Sakds te to A dn, tha eee- 
priation. processes which have the effect of 
transforming our responsive Government 
inte irresponsible Government. 

In the first place, the appropriation 
process followed oe ee is piecemeal 
in nature. Each of expenditure is ap- 
proved ‘after the case in favor of it has been 
made by those who will benefit from the 
spending. No cross-examination is con- 
ducted from the standpoint of overall Gov- 
ernmental cost. Proposed expenditures are 
not weighed against each other in the entire 
picture to see which are the more important 
expenditures and which are the less im- 
portant. 

Second, means have been developed by 

which expenditures can be authorized with- 
out going through even this inadequate and 
piecemeal process of appropriation. This is 
what ‘is called the “back door” method of 
appropriating and spending public funds. 
. In the third place, Congress does not set 
annual expenditure limits on various items 
of spending. The total is not controlled— 
in fact, it is not even officially estimated— 
until after Congress has adjourned. 

Fourth, there is no congressional ma- 
chinery for relating authorized or annually 
controlled expenditures to estimated rev- 
enue. Neither is there any way of assuring 
an overall fiscal policy involving spending, 
taxes, and debt. The whole process is hap- 
hazard and almost impromptu. 

All these factors add up to a sorry sit- 
uation in which the Government is respon- 
sive to the spenders and not to those who 
pay the bill. . 

The spending machinery is such that it 
creates a fertile field for the machinations 
of the various pressure groups. It also gives 
rise to the fallacious argument that if one 
group is getting something from the Gov- 
ernment, other groups have a right to get 
something as well. Thus, the foreign aid 
program becomes an excuse for greater 
domestic spending—with not much atten- 
tion given to questioning the need or wis- 
dom of foreign aid. Thus, a subsidy to one 
group becomes an excuse for a subsidy to 
another group. 

Of course this kind of unreasonable rea- 
soning ignores the fact that one expendi- 
ture reduces the resources prudently avail- 
able for another. Your family has to adjust 
its spending to the family resources that are 
available. The Federal Government's pres- 
ent money troubles grow out of a con- 
tinued refusal to recognize that same neces- 
sity with respect to public funds. 
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These are matters we need to learn about. 
Reform of congressional budget procedures 
would not immediately and automatically 
reduce taxes and cut the national debt. 
But it would be a long step in the right 
direction. It would mean that Government 
Officials must meet squarely their respon- 
sibilities in setting spending, tax, and debt 
policies. ? 

With everybody’s taxes so high, there is 
@ great deal of tax consciousness among 
Americans. But there is a great deal less 
controlled spending consciousness. Yet we 
cannot escape the fact that the high taxes 
and the heavy debt are a direct result of 
uncontrolled spending beyond our national 
means. We need Federal Government budg- 
et procedures that will make the people 
tax conscious and spending conscious at the 
same time. 





Department of Defense Does It Again— 
Another Silly Guidebook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Last Thursday, 
Mr. Speaker, the Manpower Utilization 
Subcommittee, under the chairmanship 
of our esteemed colleague, Hon. Metvin 
Price, of Illinois, opened hearings on 
the subject of military manuals. 

At our session, Secretary of the Air 
Force Dudley C. Sharp and the Air Force 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Thomas D. White, 
gave us firm assurances that new pro- 
cedures had been adopted to plaee the 
issuance of manuals under strict, re- 
sponsible controls. They further assured 
our subcommittee that they renounced 
any implication in any manuals that 
any nonclassified information should be 
kept from the American people. 

It now develops, Mr. Speaker, that at 
the very moment our subcommittee was 
receiving these assurances, the Air Force 
and the Army were jointly issuing a 
guidebook—on how to boost public sup- 
port of the post exchange system. It 
bears the approval of the Chiefs of Staff 
of the Air Force and the Army. 

This handbook, while purportedly en- 
couraging general release of informa- 
tion about PX’s, cautions information 
officers against release of information 
about the sale of beer or comparisons of 
PX prices with those of civilian stores. 

What the Air Force and Army are say- 
ing, in effect, is that the American 
people should be told only what is, in 
their minds, favorable. Anything that 
might lead to criticism, they are saying 
in this guidebook, should be kept secret 
or played down. The Pentagon is play- 
ing the role of censor. 

Let me quote one priceless passage 
from this guidebook: 

Any emphasis on beer trade, whether in 
photographs or in news stories, should be 
avoided. Emphasis should be placed, in- 
stead, on such information as the number 
of soda fountains, snack bars and the like. 


Mr. Speaker, something is organically 
wrong in the structure of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and in the structure of 
the individual services, when these man- 
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uals and guidebooks continue to appear. 
One would think that the furore over 
earlier manuals would have alerted the 
services to the need for precautions 
against publications that are irrespon- 
sible or worse. 

In an editorial this afternoon, the 
Washington Daily News asks justifiably, 
as a result of this latest guidebook, 
“Who are they kidding?” 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the perusal 
of my colleagues the editorial in to- 
night’s Washington Daily News: 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Mar. 14, 1960] 
Tuey KEEP ON KIDDING Us 

Air Force Secretary Dudley Sharp and Gen. 
Thomas D. White, the Chief of Staff, marched 
up to Capitol Hill the other day and de- 
plored the manual craze afflicting the Air 
Force in recent years. 

“There has crept in a tendency,” said Gen» 
eral White, putting it softly, “to try to write 
@ manual on every conceivable subject.” 

In recent weeks, Air Force manuals of 
just about that much variety have been 
brought to public attention. There was a 
manual telling airmen how to set the table, 
mix drinks, and take care of officers’ dogs. 
There was one on marriage and romance. 
Another clumsily linked the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and Communists, and flat- 
ly said the idea that the people had a right 
to know what was going on was “foolish.” 

Now, according to Secretary Sharp and 
General White, the Air Force will reduce the 
number of manuals (to essentials, we hope) 
and subject each to a rigid review (for com- 
monsense, we hope). 

But the same day another manual, a 
joint job by the Army and the Air Force, 
turned ‘up. This 10-page guide, prepared 
for military press agents, apparently is de- 
signed to “sell” the folks on post exchanges 
(PX’s), which sometimes have been under 
fire from Con and from neighboring 
merchants who didn’t like the cut-price 
competition. 

This pamphlet advises playing down beer 
sales and playing up PX soda fountains. 
Emphasis should be on the “service mission" 
of PX’s, rather than sales promotion, And 
for goodness’ sake don’t anybody go around 
comparing PX prices with civilian store 
prices—it stirs up trouble. 

Who are they kidding? 





Paradise Key and Everglades National 
Park 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in the 
Saturday, March 12, edition of the Mi- 
ami Herald appears a fine article by Mr. 
Nixon Smiley, relative to the Everglades 
National Park and to the very fine job of 
preservation and restoration of natural 
wildlife in that subtropical area which 
is now being accémplished by the Na- 
tional Park Service, and which was ear- 
lier handled in a more limited way by 
the Florida State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the State Park Service, and the 
Audubon Society. For the information 
of all Senators, I ask unanimous consent 
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that Mr. Smiley’s fine article, “Man Aids 
Paradise Key in Staging a Conieback,” 
may be made a part of my remarks and 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Man Ams PARADISE Key tn STAGING A 

COMEBACK 
(By Nixon Smiley) 

Some years ago I fell heir to a paper-cov- 
ered bulletin entitled “Natural History of 
Paradise Key and the Nearby Everglades of 
Florida,” by W. E. Safford of the U.S. Depart- 


“ment of Agriculture. 


It was part of a Smithsonian report of a 
study made by Safford in 1917. 

Although Safford was an economié¢ botan- 
ist, whose specialty was useful plants, his 
bulletin takes in the total biology of the 
key located just inside the Everglades Na- 
tional Park. In 57 pages he deals with the 
soil, climate, plants, snails, spiders, moths, 
butterflies, ants, wasps, fish, frogs, snakes 
and alligators, and he winds up with some- 
thing on the mammals, including ancient 
man and the relics he left behind. The bul- 
letin has 64 pages of plates of photographs. 

I like to thumb through this little volume 
after a visit to Everglades National Park. 
It’s interesting to compare conditions as 
Safford found them with conditions today, 
and to consider the changes which have 
taken place in the intervening years. 

Safford described Paradise Key as a “re- 
markable example of subtropical jungle 
within the limits of the, United States in 
which the primeval conditions of animal and 
plantlife have remained unchanged by man.” 

That was written 43 years ago. A lot has 
taken place since. 

Although the key was periodically guarded 
by a State warden, collectors cleaned out 
most of the colorful tree snails and most of 
the orchids. Disastrous fires swept through 
the hammock, destroying most of the giant, 
orchid-laden live oaks and nearly all of the 
100-foot royal palms mentioned by Safford 
and earlier writers. 

Naturalist Charles Torrey Simpson counted 
500 royal palms when he visited Paradise Key 
soon after the start of the century. Early 
photographs show colonies of these palms 
standing high above thé large live oaks of 
the hammock. 

But fires struck the hammock in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s, killing every living thing in large 
areas and destroying the humus which lay 
heavy over the limestone floor. ‘Today only 
a few big live oaks and tall palms remain. 

Under the protection of the National Park 
Service, the key is rapidly returning to some- 
thing of its former self. But it will take 
many years for the hammock to be like it 
was before the Everglades were drained, re- 
sulting in a lowering of the water table so 
that fire could sweep across the sawgrass 
and burn through the hammock’s dry floor 
during times of prolonged drought. 

And, yet, if you were to take Safford’s 
bulletin and spend day comparing your own 
Observations with those of Safford, you 
would find, in several instances, an encour- 
aging similarity between 1917 and 1960. 

If Safford could take a stroll today along 
Anhinga Trail, a walk made into a slough 
bordering Paradise Key, he would see as 
much wild life as he did in 1917. And he 
would be able to see it more closely, since 


_ the birds, alligators, snakes, and turtles have 


become used to people and do not dash for 
cover. 


A photograph of the slough, made by Wil- 


_ 8on Popenoe, shows the willows and water 


Plants to be just about the same as they are 
today. But there is no sign of wildlife in 
his picture, 
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Today, one might see large alligators sun- 
ning themselves along the banks of this area, 
while coots and gallinules swim about nearby 
without apparent fear of the monsters, And 
there is a good chance of seeing egrets, 
herons, and bitterns, as well as the anhinga, 
or water turkey, for which the trail is named. 

On the hammock trail, which begins near 
the very modern-looking ranger station built 
by the park service, one would see the same 
species of tropical and subtropical trees 


which Safford saw and listed. And, if one~ 


looked carefully, there’s a good chance of 
seeing a golden miranda spider, which Saf- 
ford described as “a beautiful, black and 
yellow” resident. The female eats the 
smaller bridegroom as soon as the honey- 
moon is over. 

But the tree snails are scarce and one 
has to look sharply to see even an ordinary 
variety. Only a few orchids may be seen. 
And very few of the giant live oaks Safford 
saw can be found today. They fell after the 
big fires and, if one were to go far enough 
into the hammock, some of their reclining 
forms might be found, rotting away while 
smaller trees grow thickly about them. 

Among Safford’s photographs is a color 
plate of the roseate spoonbill, under which 
he noted was ‘fast disappearing from the 
Everglades.” 

Whether Safford actually saw a roseate 
spoonbill in the vicinity of the key he does 
not say, but at that time biologists thought 
this bird was headed for extinction in 
Florida, along with a number of other water 
birds. Fortunately, the roseate spoonbill has 
come in large numbers and apparently is 
now safe from possible extinction, thanks to 
the efforts of the park service and the Audo- 
bon Society. 

Safford, we are glad to report, would see 
many more birds in the ’glades today than 
he saw in 1917. 

All of which should make us pleased 
to realize how much enlightenment has 
taken place—how we have come to appreci- 
ate and support conservation—since Safford 
wrote his interesting builetin on Paradise 
Key, just 43 years ago. 


+ 





Rails to the Rescue 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
is interesting to note that when the going 
gets rough, it is the railroads that go 
through. It is the railroads that carry 
the load when other means of transpor- 
tation fail. 

The Government, especially the Post 
Office, and private shippers and travelers 
in their day-to-day operations look 
around for the fastest or most conven- 
ient mode of transportation when every- 
thing is normal and weather is fine. 
But as soon as the weather is bad, every- 
one depends on the railroads, sometimes 
exelusively. 

At the close of my remarks I am in- 
serting an editorial from the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer of March 5 entitled “Rails 
to Rescue When Snow Falls.” I com- 
mend it to my colleagues. 

I believe we all know how often the 
Post Office Department is unable to rely 
on any form of transportation except 


not been paid. The 6-year-old experi- 
mental airlift of mail on which airmail 
postage has not been paid has diverted 
millions of tons of mail from the rails 
and other surface media. 


be allowed to continue. 
on the railroads when they need our help 
and support. : 


until it is sent to the train depot, where 
it belonged in the first place. They run 
the risk of an airplane crash which could 
destroy their letters. They lose the ad- 
vantage of en route distribution and 
sorting carried on in the RPO cars. 

At the same time the railroads lose 
revenue which they badly need and te 
which they are entitled. Yet when an 
emergency arises, we all turn to the rail- 
roads and expect them to work the mir- 
acles they almost always are able to do 
and handle mail, freight, and passengers 
which in other times are spread among 
other modes. 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, Mar. 
5, 1960] : 


RaILs TO RESCUE WHEN SNOW FALLs 


As residents of the Philadelphia area and 
other metropolitan centers dig their way out 
of snowdrifts this weekend they should thank 
their lucky stars that. the railroads were 
on the job when other means of transporta- 
tion failed—as they nearly always are in a 

+ winter weather emergency. 

Philadelphia would have been paralyzed 
without the rails. Trains and subways not 
only operated very close to schedule through- 
out the storm and its aftermath but shoul- 
dered a heavy additional burden. Thousands 
of persons who usually do not ride on trains 
turned to them in time of need as the only 
reliable all-weather mass transit system. The 
relatively few minor delays on the rail lines 
were due more to the sudden increase in 
patronage than to the snow. 

Meanwhile, motor traffic was stalling or 
crawling everywhere. Some bus lines shut 
down and others operated far behind sched- 
ule. Buses couldn't get by the jams of autos. 

The traffic situation was worse in New York 
City where the snowfall measured 14 inches. 
Thousands of vehicles were choked to a 
standstill and bus service on many lines was 
halted at the peak of the evening rush pe- 
riod on Thursday. There, as in Philadelphia, 
trains and subways came to the rescue. They 
were the only dependable means of transpor- 
tation. 

Detailed accounts of the transit picture 
in Philadelphia, New York, and other cities 
during the past few days should be required 
reading for Members of Congress. The rail 
commuter lines could be doomed to extinc- 
tion if Congress fails to enact legislation to 
save them. Su of the rail aid bills—~ 
which would correct tax injustices, provide 
loans for new equipment and authorize other 
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worthwhile programs to keep the commuter 
trains call the attention of 
Congressmen. to the railroads’ role in saving 
snow-covered from isolation. 

It should noted also that many long- 
distance travelers the railroads 
‘when it became apparent that autos, buses 
and planes could not get through the storm. 

Our hats are off to the many commuting 
motorists in suburban Philadelphia who sen- 
sibly left their cars at home or the nearest 
railroad station parking lot and took trains 
to the city Thursday and Friday. They saved 
themselves a lot of grief. It is possible that 
some drivers who went by rail in the emer- 
gency were favorably impressed by the speed 
and convenience of trains and will use them 


y. 

The closing of schools in the Philadelphia 
@rea was another good move that reduced 
traffic on treacherous highways. In many 
communities the Friday school closings were 
announced late Thursday, which was better 
than waiting until Friday morning and caus- 
ing some mothers to miss the message and 
send children to closed classrooms. 

Philadelphians, in both city and suburbs, 
came through the big storm in good shape 
for the most part. This was due in large 
measure to quick action by well-prepared 
municipal officials and wise decisions by 
motorists to apply chains or, better still, leave 
the car at home. 

Most important of all was the reliable 
rail transportation. The Nation was given 
another spectacular example of why com- 
muter trains are the lifelines of big cities 
and must be preserved. 





Pioneer V Scans Outer Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. KEATING... Mr. President, the 
launching of Pioneer V last Friday in- 
deed consitutes a marvelous American | 
scientific achievement. 

The recording and _ transmitting 
equipment in this space hurtling artifi- 





cial planet will greatly increase man’s ' 


understanding of the mysteries of outer 
space. Hopefully, this date will hasten 
the day when human beings will travel 
the heavens. 

Mr. President, the achievement of 
. Pioneer V and the job which it is in- 
tended to do are not easily understood 
by the layman. It is for this reason 
that I want to call attention today to 
an excellent and very clear statement 
about Pioneer V which was written by 
William L. Laurence and which ap- 
peared in this Sunday’s New York 
Times. 

Mr. Laurence’s article makes us all 
junior spacemen—and at the same time 
gives us good reason to be proud of the 
American scientists responsible for the 
solar orbiting Pioneer V. 

I commend Mr. Laurence for his fine 
article and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Pronger V Is LAUNCHED—ARTIFICIAL PLANET 
Writ Orsrr Sun AND RADIO INFORMATION 
to EartH 


(By William L. Laurence) 


The United States successfully launched 
its second artificial planet, named Pioneer V, 
at 8 o’clock Friday morning from Cape Ca- 
naveral, Fla. The beachball-sized aluminum 
package, weighing 90 pounds and measuring 
26 inches in diameter, will orbit at a distance 


. of 75 million miles from the Sun between 


Earth and Venus. 

This is the second planet launched by the 
United States. The first, Pioneer IV, 
launched March 3, 1959, weighed only 13.4 
pounds. Russia launched the first artificial 
planet, Lunik I, on January 2, 1959. It 
weighed 3,245 pounds and carried instru- 
mentation weighing 7948 pounds. It is 
orbiting the Sun on a 15-month cycle. The 
second Soviet Lunik hit the Moon, while the 
third circled the Moon and then returned 
to orbit around the Earth. Both Pioneer 
IV and Lunik I are orbiting the Sun between 
Earth and Mars. 

STRONG RADIO 


Pioneer V is made of aluminum. Its in- 
struments include a 150-watt transmitter de- 
signed to permit tommunication with earth 
at distances up to 50 million miles. The 
transmitter is believed to be the most power- 
ful ever flown into deep space—roughly 20 
times more powerful than any US. experi- 
mental space transmitter to date. 

Pioneer V's 150-watt transmitter contains 
solar cells that will recharge the payload’s 
nickel-cadium batteries every 4 hours and 55 
minutes. It is hoped it will stay in touch 
with earth for 4 or 5 months, until it is out 
of range, and that it will resume contact in 
1963, when it comes within range again. 

Pioneer V is expected to describe a 506- 
million-mile path around the Sun in a year 
of 311 days. Its trajectory is expected to 
carry it to the earth's orbit at aphelion 
(greatest distance from the sun). At peri- 
helion (closest distance to the sun) it should 
intersect Venus’ orbit. The earth travels a 
584-million-mile path around the sun in 365 
days, while Venus covers a circuit of 422- 
million miles in a 225-day year. 

The farthest Pioneer V could ever be from 
the earth, on its planned trajectory, would 
be some 186 million miles. The closest could 
be several hundred thousand miles, within 
the next decade. 

TIME FOR SIGNAL 


A radio signal transmitted over a 50-mil- 
lion-mile route would take approximately 
44%, minutes to make the trip, at the speed 
of light (186,000 miles a second). At that 
distance, Pioneer V itself would. have trav- 
eled about 5,300. miles during the radio’s 
signal’s transit time. Similarly, the earth 
would have covered about 4,900 miles. 

In the early part of the flight, a 5-watt 
radio transmitter is being used to send out 
experiment data. After Pioneer V_ gets 
more than several million miles from the 
earth, the 5-watt unit will serve as a booster 
amplifier for the 150-watt transmitter which 
thereafter will be the sole radio contact. 

One reason for the powerful radio trans- 
mitter is to demonstrate the feasibility of 
long-range space communication. Another 
reason involves a new method of measuring 
astronomical distances. To astronomers, the 
basic unit of measurement is the mean dis- 
tance between earth and sun, about 93 mil- 
lion miles. Most scientists agree that this 
measurement is accurate to only plus or 
minus 50,000 miles. 

NEW ACCURACY 


While this tolerance may seem small when 
dealing with billions of miles, it is regarded 
as important to future space missions to 
have more precise measures. Successful long 
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range communication with Pioneer V, it was 
pointed’ out, “will surely aid in our spatial 
measurement knowledge, as the scientists 
should be able to triangulate between earth 
and several signal plots from the probe to 
give us new values.” 

Like Explorer VI, Pioneer V carries four 
paddlewheels, jutting out from the sphere’s 
equator. They measure 14 by 18 inches, and 
carry 4,800 energy-converting silicon solar 
cells. The solar cells will get 30 to 40 percent 
more intense solar energy than those on Ex- 
plorer VI, because Pioneer V will be flying 
closer to the sun. 


Pioneer V is instrumented to get some™ 


basic measurements on radiation, magnetic 
fields in space, the action of gaseoug 
“clouds” of plasma (electrified gases) float- 
ing through space, micrometeorite activity 
and solar flare effects. 

One instrument is a 5-pound radiation 
device, developed by the University of Chi- 
cago, to measure high-energy radiation, such 
as the rays hurled into space by the sun, 
Since no previous probe has flown so close 
to the sun, the scientists do not know pre- 
cisely what to expect. A similar instrument 
on Explorer VI tentatively located a band of 
hitherto undetected high-energy radiation 
near the inner edge of the earth’s great 
radiation belt. 





Dr. A. Hamilton Reid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 





leave to extend my remarks in the REc-. 


orp, I wish to insert a great article about 
a wonderful, fabulous man from Mont- 
gomery, Ala., where Jeff Davis was 
sworn in as President of the Confeder- 
acy. I am speaking of Dr. A. Hamilton 
Reid, of Montgomery, Ala., executive 
secretary of the Alabama Baptist Con- 
ference. I wish it were possible to put 
the wonderful picture that one of the 
oldest and best papers in the South, the 
Mobile Register, carried along with this 
article that I am inserting in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, that will go every- 
where. This story and picture were in 
the Mobile Register Monday morning, 
March 7, 1960. 

Dr. A, Hamilton Reid, along with an- 
other great and wonderful friend and 
hard-hitting preacher, Dr. A. E. Car- 
penter, had invited me to be with them 
on Sunday, as they dedicated this great 
church. How I wish I could have been 
with them, but you know, Mr. Speaker, 
you asked all of us to be here, and that is 
exactly what we did. But this was a 


- great occasion. There were 1,050 people 


who attended this meeting, and I wish 
everybody could do that. It must have 
been just about the size of the meeting 
that we had when we honored you at the 
banquet I gave for you so long ago that 
brought us so close together. 

I hope many people will read what 
this great and fabulous man who is 
working for God and man, Dr. A. Ham- 
ilton Reid, had to say in this article that 
I am inserting in the Recorp, that will 
go to every library in the Nation and 
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many libraries in other parts of the 
world. 

It was a great day and it was a good 
day, and I wish all of you could not only 
know Dr. A. Hamilton Reid, but to also 
know the man that worked, pulled, and 
prayed and helped get up the money to 
build this wonderful Central Baptist. 
Church on Fulton Road and Hurtel 
Street in Mobile, Ala. 

The Alabama congressional delegation, 
Mr. Speaker, had a meeting yesterday to 
go over the plans for next week, and I 
had this Mobile Register with me with 
the picture and parts of the great ser- 
mon preached by Dr. A. Hamilton Reid, 
and how I wish every one of you could 
have heard what Senator Hill, Senator 
Sparkman, Congressman George Grant 
and every one of the men that attended 
the meeting had to say about this man 
who has worked so hard and done so 
much in the Lord’s vineyard—Dr. A. 
Hamilton Reid. 

ALBERT Rains, the great orator and 
such another great man, said some very 
beautiful things. I cannot begin to tell 
you all the things they said, because 
every one of them had wonderful things 
to say about a great man that is doing a 
great work for God and man. 

The article follows: 

{From the Mobile (Ala.) Register, Mar. 7, 
1960] 


New Bvut.LpInc Is DepIcaTeD By BAPTISTS 
(By John Will) 


The new $360,000 educational building of 
the Central Baptist Church at Fulton Road 
and Hurtel Street was dedicated yesterday 
at services which also commemorated the 
14th anniversary of Dr. A. E. Carpenter’s 
pastorate. 

The educational building is the first unit 
in a long-range plan which calls for later 
construction of a large sanctuary and devel- 
opment of an extensive recreational area. 

Meanwhile, a maximum congregation of 
1,050 can be accommodated in a temporary 
auditorium in the educational structure 
which has a total of 90 roms. 

It was in the auditorium that dedicatory 
services were held yesterday. Dr. A. Hamil- 
ton Reid, of Montgomery, executive secretary 
of the Alabama Baptist Convention, preached 
in the morning and Dr. Leon Macon, editor of 
the Alabama Baptist at Birmingham, spoke 
at the night service. An afternoon service 
was followed by open house for public in- 
spection of the building. Dr. Carpenter, the 
pastor, presided at the services. 

Dr. Reid declared in his sermon that “we 
cannot think of any greater accomplishment 
than people building a House of the Lord” 
and he referred to the divine words concern- 
ing the Temple at Jerusalem: “For now have 
I chosen and sanctified this house, that My 
mame may be there forever.” 

“First,” Dr. Reid said, “this building is 
dedicated to the Lord as His house for His 
glory and for the advancement of His king- 


dom. It is dedicated with Christ at its very 
center. The sacredneee of God is in its 
walls. 


“More specifically,” he continued, “it is 
dedicated to the cause of worship. The call 
to worship runs throughout the Bbile. The 
hunger of the soul for fellowship with God 
can be satisfied only with worship. We will 
be stronger tomorrow as a result of waiting 
before God today in worship.” 

Next Dr. Reid spoke of the building as 
“dedicated to the preaching of the gospel.” 

“We must recognize the importance of 
preaching,” he said. “Right at this hour, 
there are thousands of voices preaching in 
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the churches of all faiths in our great State 
of Alabama. And it is a different State be- 
cause of these voices echoing across Ala- 
bama on this Lord’s day. 

“We should be thankful for freedom to 
preach the doctrine of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Freedom of religion is fundamental in our 
country and it is one of the elements that 
has made America great.” 

Then the Baptist leader turned to the 
question of the church's teaching function 
and he asserted that “Jesus commissioned 
His church to be a teaching institution.” 

“The church,” said Dr. Reid, “is respon- 
sible for religious instruction. And the home 
and family have an equal responsibility.” 

But Dr. Reid made it clear that Baptist 
thinking holds that the teaching function 
of the church relates only to spiritual devel- 
opment and not to secular instruction, 

“We believe in our public schools,” he told 
his listeners, “and we will stand by our 
public school system. -May the time never 
come when we will find it necessary to con- 
vert our church schools to elementary train- 
ing.” 

Finally, Dr. Reid proclaimed the need for 
dedicating the church to “our great world 
ministry.” 

“We should be ready,” he stated, “to blend 
our efforts with those of other churches to 
advance the Kingdom of Christ in all the 
world. We should seek to build a Christian 
world, with peace, love, understanding and 
harmony among all the peoples of the 
world.” 

The Central Baptist Church moved to its 
present location on Fulton Road last Sep- 
tember. It is maintaining mission work at 
its previous site at Church and Claiborne 
Streets. 





Twenty Billion for Welfare—Story of a 
Growing Expense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 
Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 


I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 


from the U.S. News & World Report, 


entitled ‘20 Billion for Welfare—Story 
of a Growing Expense.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorr, 
as follows: 

TWENTY BILLION FOR WELFARE—STORY OF A 
GROWING EXPENSE 


Welfare programs designed to give every- 
one security are rapidly catching up with 
national defense as the No. 1 program of 
Government spending. 

The dramatic rise in the flow of dollars for 
welfare is hidden from the public by ac- 
counting for most of this type of expendi- 
tures—old-age pensions, widows’ pensions, 
disability pensions—outside the Treasury's 
regular budget of income and spending. 

Add the spending and taxing to support 
the growing welfare state, and the Govern- 
ment’s finances are transformed. 

What you find is this: 

All spending for national security, in- 
cluding military aid abroad and atomic pro- 
grams, has tended to stabilize at around $46 
billion a year. When President Eisenhower 
took office in 1953, that spending was around 
50 billion, owing to the Korean war. 

Welfare spending, however, has sky- 
rocketed. In 1953, as shown by the accom- 
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panying charts, that spending was at the 
rate of less than 7 Dillions a year. Im the 
year to start next July 1, welfare, as shown 
in the Government’s financial statement, 
will pass $20 billion a year. That cost has, 
thus, been growing by well over $1 billion a 


year. 

te Congtens Senet ne ee 
that growth. One plan is to. increase the 
size of many pensions. Another is to set up 
a system of hospital and surgical insurance 
for persons 65 and older. A third is to make 
more liberal the terms on which pensions 
are given to those who are permanently and 
totally disabled. Some of these proposals 
have administration, as well as congressional, 
support. 

The whole welfare system is in the midst 
of a boom. 

RISE IN TAXES, TOO 

Along with the boomin spending comes 
an increase in payroll taxes to support 
parts of the program. On January 1, 1960, 
the tax on payrolls for old-age and disability 
pensions went up to 6 percent of all pay of 
$4,800 a year or less. That tax is shared by 
the worker and employer. For the self-. 
employed, the tax is 4.5 percent. 

A tax rise, step by step, to 9 percent of 
payrolis by 1969 is scheduled by law, and 
still higher rates seem certain if new pro- 
grams are adopted. 

The spending for welfare outlined above is 
not the whole story. If you add veterans’ 
pensions as a “welfare” cost, the spending 
rises by another $1.7 billion a year. That 
does not count compensation payments to 
veterans with service-connected disabilities. 
Spending by States to match Federal funds 
going to people on relief accounts for an 
additional $2.1 billion. 

All of this means that, in the relatively 
short period of 25 years, the United States 
has become—in dollar terms—-one of the 
world’s greatest welfare states. Outlays for 
this purpose still are not as liberal as in 
some other countries, in relation to national 
income, but the proportion spent in the 
United States is increasing rapidly. 

You can see this when you compare wel- 
fare spending with what the Federal Gov- 
ernment spends for all purposes. In 1953, 
welfare took about 9 cents out. of évery dol- 
lar spent. In the year ahead, it is scheduled 
to take about 21 cents. In the same period, 
the amount devoted to defense has dropped 
a 66 cents to about 48 cents of each 

ollar. 


WHO GETS THE MONEY? j 


The scope of the welfare state is vast, both 
in terms of money and in terms of the num- 
bers of people affected. Im the coming fiscal 
year, it is estimated, more than 20 million 
people—about 1 out of every 9 in the United 
States—will receive help through a Federal 
welfare program. 

As you glance down the following list of 
beneficiaries, note how near the Govern- 
ment approaches to providing security “from 
the cradle to the grave”— 

Retired workers and dependents getting 
pensions, including railroad retirement: 15.3 
million. 

Elderly people on relief: 2.4 million. 

Retired civil servants getting pensions: 
583,000. 

Disabled persons on relief, including the 
blind: 488,000. 

Disabled workers 
592,000. 

College students receiving federally sup- 
ported loans: about 100,000. i 

Dependent children on relief: 3 million. — 

The number of people getting Federal 
help is greatly increased, if you count:-1.9 
million veterans and families of deceased 
veterans on pensions, 271,000 retired from 
the Armed Forces on pensions, and 13.5 
million schoolchildren whose lunches—2.3 | 


receiving pensions: 





shows what 


in cost in the 
last 8 years has come in the old-age-insur- 
ance program. The $11.2 billion to be paid 
out next year compare with $2.7 billion in 


§ 
: 
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The number of people receiving old-age 
msions has more than doubled, and the 
of pensions has been increased. 

“age insurance was established 
Was expected eventually to elim- 
need for relief. But Congress 
the States keep increasing the size of 
yments and the number of people 
to receive them. There will be about 
children and adults getting Fed- 
elief money in the coming year, com- 
with 4,902,000 in 1953. The Federal 
share of relief checks will come to about $2.1 
billion, compared with $1.3 billion 8 years 
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For an example of the way in which new 
tend to mushroom, take a look at 
the disability pensions. These started going 
out to disabled workers 50 years of age or 
older just 2 years ago. Initial cost: 178 mil- 
lion a year. The cost in the coming year 
is forecast at 610 million. Plans now re- 
ceiving serious consideration would give this 
program a big lift by easing rules and re- 
moving the age requirement. 


HARD TO STOP 


The Government's venture into aiding ed- 
ucation shows it is much easier to start 
paying out money for welfare than it is to 
stop. The President this year, as in’ the 
past, is trying to cut down on grants to pub- 
lic schools and again is meeting powerful 
opposition in Congress. Meanwhile new pro- 
posals for educational aid are receiving seri- 
ous consideration. 

However, the new program that many in 
Congress think has the greatest potential 
for growth in future years is the plan to add 
hospital insurance to the old-age pension 
system. Initially, this legislation, intro- 
duced by Representative Aime J, ForRanp, 
Democrat, of Rhode Island, would cover 
only some of the hospital and surgical bills 
of people retired on old-age pensions, but 
opponents of the plan see it as the begin- 
ning of a vast new system of national health 
insurance. 

While opposing the Forand bill, adminis- 

tration officials have indicated they are 
likely to have a compromise plan of their 
own. 
This much is sure: Steps to expand the 
welfare programs will be enacted into law 
in this election year. Hospital insurance 
may not make the grade, but there will be 
moves to increase the size of pensions, 
make it easier for millions to qualify, and 
broaden educational assistance. 

Even without new legislation, the wel- 
fare program has built-in increases. More 
people retire each year on old-age pensions. 
More workers come under the unemploy- 
ment insurance plan. Add plans afoot for 
new benefits, and you have a welfare pro- 
gram that can rival defense for the No. 1 spot 
in the cash budget before the 1960's end. 


Who gets the $20 billion in welfare money 
(Official estimates, year ending June 30, 
1 


961) 

Retired and disabled workers: Million 
Old-age-insurance pensions....-. $11, 248 
Civil Service pensions........... 9 
Railroad workers’ pensions...... 979 
Disability pensions.............. 610 

People on relief................. o mer 

Unemployed workers: 

Jobless benefits..............-.. 1,973 


State employment services..__-. 
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Continued 
Students, colleges, school districts: Million 
Grants and loans.............- 4 565 
School . lunches.......... dice dielebentnd 150 
Hospitals, health................-. 904 
Other welfare costs..........-..-.. 468 


Note.—Figures include relatively small 


amounts for administration. 





California Home for Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent editorial has been brought to my 
attention by constituents of mine regard- 
ing the outstanding accomplishment of 
one community projéct in the Los An- 
geles area to bring practical and effec- 
tive aid to the aged. 

The editorial by Mr. Al S. Waxman, 
editor-publisher, appeared in all six of 
Mr. Waxman’s papers, the Los Angeles 
Reporter, the Wilshire Reporter, the 
Park LaBrea Reporter, the Pico Re- 
porter, the Beverly Hills Reporter, and 
the California Jewish Press. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the text of Mr. Waxman’s editorial 
from “the March 9 issue of the Los 
Angeles Reporter. 

[Prom the Los Angeles (Calif.) Reporter, 
Mar. 9, 1960} 
CALIFORNIA HoMe FOR AGED 
(By Al S. Waxman) 

Mark Twain once said “people talk about 
the weather but do nothing about it,” but in 
Los Angeles people began to talk about the 
need of the aged in a Jewish community and 
decided to do something about it. 

Now as they embark on a $1 million ex- 
pansion program, it is time to mention the 
splendid work and to point out that the 
California Home for the Aged at Reseda is 
a glowing tribute to things which can be 
done when an entire community decides to 
“do something about it.” 

It hasn't been an easy thing to accomplish 
as the history of the institution reflects. 

Necessity is the creator of many things 
and it was during one of America’s most bit- 
ter and depressing eras that necessity fos- 
tered the Industrial Center for the. Aged at 
Reseda, Calif. 

During the depression days of the early 
1930's a group vitally concerned with the 
trials and tribulations of their fellow man 
organized the center in order that elderly 
men and women who were outcasts from the 
business world, because of their age, would 
have @ home to maintain themselves during 
their “sunset” years. 

With the aid of their benefactors, resi- 
dents at the center soon went into business. 
At the center they operated a thrift shop 
which became a thriving and profitable ad- 
venture. Old furniture and clothing were 
collected, restored to usefullness and sold 
in the thrift shop. This was a start. 

Broken and weary. refugees from Nazi- 
ridden lands came to this 8-acre site just 
prior to World War II and during the years 
of global conflict that followed many found 
the industrial home a haven where they 
could finish out the remaining years of their 
lives in simple dignity and serenity. 
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The medical sciences took great strides 
forward following the war and the popula- 
tion at the center budded and blossomed, 
As does rapid growth create problems every- 
where so it did at the center. Thus, the 
need developed to increase facilities for care 
of those over 65. 

It was in December of 1947 that a new 
organization, @ new program, a new execu- 


tive director and a new name for the center - 


became children of necessity. And Califor- 
nia Home for the Aged at Reseda started 
making history. 

It is never entirely possible to acclaim 
any ohne individual or group in a project as 
vast as the California home. There is, how- 
ever, one person to whom tribute must be 
paid. 

Ben Garon, executive director of the home, 
since 1947, lived on the east side of Los An- 
geles and for years came into contact with 
the many problems of the aged and it was 
his driving force which took the germ of an 
idea and molded it into the lofty position 
the home enjoys today. Garon and his 
directorate have even greater plans for the 
California Home for the Aged at Reseda. 

As problems go with progress the home in 
this respect was no different. But it grew 
until today the onetime rather barren spot 
is covered with a residency building, a dining 
and recreational hall, a hospital unit, a 
chapel, and meeting quarters. 

The 75 elder residents of the home today 
live in peace and contentment in an atmos- 
phere charged with a progressive pace of 
golden age hobby shops and occupational 
therapy programs which are the most mod- 
ern attitudes and methods in the area of 
geriatrics. 

Residents at the home have many ad- 
vantages. Culture and religious observances, 
parties, and the production of a monthly 
newspaper are all a part of their lives. The 
best of medical care is ever in evidence. 
Over 30 of the city’s finest physicians and 
surgeons voluntarily are the custodians of 
health at the home. 


Unique in such programs is an allowance . 


of $2.50 each week to residents of the home. 
Married couples have double rooms, and all 
other residents have private rooms. Well- 
balanced meals, including kosher meats and 


poultry, are a part of the regular fare at the. 


home. . 

And the home never forgets its neigh- 
bors on the outside. An intensive casework 
and covnseling service to any aged person or 
family in the community is offered as a part 
of its program, 

Thousands through the years—not eligible 
to enter the home—have been helped free of 
charge to find a way of life which creates a 
more happy existence for the individual and 
those with whom he or she is associated. 

The California home organization con- 
sists of over 4,000 persons united into 16 af- 
filiated auxiliaries and chapters for the pur- 
pose of maintaining and supporting the 
home’s purpose and programs. 

This organization is, in turn, assisted by 
nonmember individuals and groups which 
have contributed large sums of money over 
@ period of years. 

It is a tribute to Los Angeles that every 
service, each building, every bottle of milk 
is the result of some person or group’s con- 
tribution, 

The California home is not resting on its 
laurels. Recently it launched a $1 million 
expansion program, made possible to a great 
degree by a Federal Housing Authority grant. 

At the conclusion of this expansion proj- 
ect an additional 100 needy aged persons 
will find refuge at Reseda. And there they 
will find four resident buildings, a new 
dining hall, hospital unit, and many other 
necessary facilities. 

These additional units are not yet a real- 
ity. There is much work to be done first, 
but already architects have spent 3 years in 
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planning and perfecting a design conducive 
to the special housing and living needs of 
elderly persons and the FHA took 2 years to 
investigate and approve the plans. 

Officials of the home are optimistic. 

“We know we are making major strides in 
helping to dispel the fear of old age for 
many, and assuring many that they need 
not be afraid to grow old. That the best 
is yet to come,” are their encouraging words. 





The Cloak of Words 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
of the*Recorp an article entitled “The 
Cloak of Words,” published in the Wall 
Street Journal of today, March 14, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CLOAK: oF WorDs 


No one: expected the Senate to get the 
two-thirds vote necessary to limit debate on 
the civil rights bill—a minority of southern- 
ers were supposed to block that. 

But as matters turned out, the proponents 
of the legislation couldn’t even muster a 
simple majority of. the Senators willing to 
turn off the talk against the bill. 

The result has been a bit of confusion as 
to -what happens next. It has also, it seems 
to us, confused the arguments of those who 
pictured the filibuster as the wicked machi- 
nation of a stubborn minority thwarting the 
set will of the majority of the Senate. 

The Senate rules, as everyone knows by 
now, provide that no legislation shall be 
voted upon until every Senator has had his 
say, unless two-thirds of the Senators agree 
to halt debate. The Senate has invoked 
cloture upon occasion, but rarely. 

The purpose of these rules is not to favor 
a minority southern bloc, although the 
casual follower of current events might sup- 
pose so. The purpose is first of all to make 
sure that any great issue is fully debated 
before irrevocable decisions are made; and, 
beyond that, to provide a deliberate brake 
against a simple majority running rough- 
shod over a large minority on issues of very 
great moment, 

Now it’s quite true that these rules—like 
many other procedural safeguards in our 
constitutional system—are sometimes put to 
stranges uses. The right of unlimited de- 
bate can be used not to debate but simply 
to delay. The words of a filibuster can be 
a cloak to cover many things, and it is this 
aspect of it that has many times brought the 
filibuster into public disfavor. 

But the disfavor, be it noted, has a strange 
way of shifting. Last week, for example, 
Senator Morse of Oregon voted to shut off 
debate because he did not agree with those 
talking. Yet upon another day and another 
issue it was Senator Morse who invoked for 
himself the same right to talk; for a long 
time he held the Senate's filibuster record. 

Moreover the power to talk has been vast- 
ly overrated as a power to halt the Senate 
from what it would do. A Senate of a hun- 
dred men which truly wanted to vote on an 
issue could, if it chose to do so, outlisten 
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any handful of Senators. Others besides 
Senator Morse have shown remarkable en- 
durance at steady talking, but human en- 
durance still has an end, 


The truth is that there are a good many 
Senators outside the Southern bloc who 
might have had some hard choices to make 
if forced to vote on this particular bill. 
The filibuster by the determined opponents 
delivers them from the necessity of voting 
on the bill itself and offers them at the 
same time a whipping boy to castigate. 

Thus, while there were only 18 Senators 
who by their talking openly sought to put 
off a vote on this controversial legislation, 
there were 52 Senators who, on the test, 
were opposed to suspending the debate and 
thus hurrying the bill to a vote. 

All this suggests, we think, a little per- 
spective on last week’s events and the con- 
troversy over the ancient safeguard of un- 
limited debate provided in the Senate's rules. 


What ought not to be obscured in the 
cloak of words is that the will of the Sen- 
ate was not thwarted by a handful of Sen- 
ators. When the Senate gets a civil rights 
bill which the majority is truly determined 
to have, then the Senate will have it, fili- 
buster or no. 





Strange Voices and Senate Resolution 94 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a num- 
ber of previous statements to the House, 
I have quoted thoughtful editorials op- 
posing rescission of the Connally res- 
ervation to the United Nations World 
Court resolution adopted by the US. 
Senate on August 2, 1946. 


Among the strongest.statements in 
opposition yet made is House Joint Reso- 
lution 41 of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia quoted by me in the Recorp of 
March 2, 1960, on page A1811. 


The latest that I have read is an edi- 
torial in the March 5, 1960, issue of the 
Tablet, the influential weekly paper of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., which features the views 
of Dean Manion, the Nation’s leading 
constitutional lawyer. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Tablet, Mar. 5, 1960] 
STRANGE VOICES AND SENATE RESOLUTION 94 

Five years ago, Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
told the American people to “be not deceived 
by strange voices heard across the land de- 
crying this old and proven concept of patri- 
otism * * * seductive murmurs are arising 
that it is now outmoded by some more 
comprehensive and all-embracing philoso- 
phies * * * that there is a higher destiny 
for us under another and more general flag.” 
These strange voices are currently pushing 
a thing which would repeal the so-called 
Connally amendment. It is Senate Resolu- 
tion 94 and it would delete from our treaty 
accepting compulsory jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice a clause allow- 
ing the United States to determine if a case 
in question is domestic and hence not within 
the Court’s province. It is waiting in the 
Senate wings until the proper time—when 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Foreign Re- 
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lations Committee chairman, feels it will get 
the necessary two-thirds vote of approval. 

What do the voices say? We must abolish 
the Connally amendment to prove this coun- 
try’s good faith in the rule of law replacing 
the rule of force. Repeal is the action “most 
readily apparent with which to underscore 
American reverence for law and set it by 
contract against Communist materialism and 
expediency”; that admittedly the Connally 
amendment has done much to cripple the 
International Court,” since other countries 
invoke their own Connally clauses to bar the 
Court from ass After 
all, didn’t Russia claim its shooting down 
of American airmen in the Japan Sea was a 
domestic matter? The reasoning seems to 
be that if the United States would suspend 
this protection of our domestic affairs, the 
Reds will follow suit. 

But what hath it profited this country to 
expend hundreds of thousands of lives and 
billions of dollars of wealth in the pursuit 
of law and order, if other nations still doubt 
our reverence for said law and order? It 
has not been shown where we have invoked 
the Connally reservation when the point at 
issue was not a domestic matter. As the 
Tablet has stated, if friendly or neutral gov- 
ernments resort to this subterfuge to avoid 
the Court’s interference then of what worth 
is this righteous profession of belief in jus- 
tice and rule of law? 

In masterful testimony during hearings 
before the Relations Committee, for- 
mer Notre Dame Law School Dean Clarence 
Manion stressed the United States “Is not 
attempting to judge itself or decide its own 
cause when it withholds from the Court the 
right to be the final arbiter of its own juris- 
diction. There is no court in our entire 
judicial system that has such a 
prerogative. An omnicompetent court with 
self-determined jurisdiction over all things 
and everybady under all circumstances would 
be the very definition of tyranny.” 

Systematically, Dean Manion asserted, the 
“melodic phrase ‘world peace through world 
law’ has been made to resound throughout 
the country as the bright alternative to our 
selfish addiction to the Connally reserva- 
tion.” Indeed one “voice” goes so far as to 
charge that “until the individual statemen 
and citizens in this country know more 
about and have more confidence in the in- 
stitutions and principles of our international 
society, the rule of law throughout the 
world will remain rather meaningless.” 
Thus, the chief troublemaker in the world 
is not the Soviet conspiracy but Americans 
who would maintain a rampart against deci- 
sions by—according to the Court’s statutes— 
merely two judges, and these could be from 
Communist countries. 

On the international plane, since legal 
sanctions are impossible, said Dr. Manion, 
“moral sanctions are imperative. Such 
moral sanctions are the only hope for what 
we call international law because on the 
international level, law must depend solely 
upon international morality for its preserva- 
tion and enforcement.” But in the present 
deranged state of mankind where is morality 
and the natural, moral law recognized as the 
motivation of governmental action? Mur- 
dered Hungarian patriots are but one of 
many symbols which bear testimony to this 
myth. 

Let's face it: Neither peace nor law is pos- 
sible for a world that is locked in a death 
struggle between freedom and communism, 
We can think about “world peace through 
world law” after the diabolical 
communism has been swept from the face 
of the earth. Until it is it would be the 
height of folly to weaken these United 
States, which represents truly the last, best 
hope for peace, 
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Marie C. McGuire: She’s Helping Add 
Life to the Years for Senior Citizens: 
San Antonio Pioneers Better Housing 
for Aging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
that medical science has sub- 
stantially increased the life expectancy 
of man but that we have not found sat- 
isfactory solutions to cope with the prob- 
lems of the aged and aging, a noted so- 
ciologist sized it up this way: 
We've added years to life. Now we've got 
to figure how to better add life to the years. 


Texans are indeed fortunate that one 
of the outstanding workers and authori- 
ties in this field in America is a San An- 
tonio lady—Marie C. McGuire, execu- 
tive director of the San Antonio Housing 
Authority. Under her dynamic leader- 
ship, San Antonio has built the Golden 
Age Center, a public-housing develop- 
ment for elderly citizens that is a model 
for such projects all over the Nation. 
The building, specially designed to meet 
the needs of the aged, will not be com- 
pleted until this summer. But archi- 


tects, planners, and city, State, and Fed-., 


eral officials already have visited San 
Antonio in droves to see this new dimen- 
sion in housing for the aged. 

Recently two excellent articles on the 
Golden Age Center have been written by 
Mrs. McGuire and published in Retire- 
ment Life magazine and ‘the American 
City. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the following articles: From Retirement 
Life of January 1960 the story entitled 
“Toward Independence for Senior Citi- 
zens’; and from the American City of 
January 1960, the article “People Live 
Longer Today.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
‘were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From Retirement Life, January 1960] 
TOWARD INDEPENDENCE FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 
(By Marie C.- McGuire) 

The development of a housing policy and 
program of the U.S. Government has weath- 
ered a series of crises. Its present effort to 
establish a variety of methods to provide 
adequate housing for senior citizens presents 
a new challenge to the communities of Amer- 
ica to meet a new crisis. The extent of the 
problem is grasped when we realize that in 
1900 there were only 2 million citizens 
over 65 and by 1975 this age group will num- 
ber 21 million. In the 1950 census, 65 per- 
cent of the 12 million persons over 65 years 
of age had incomes of $2,000. Thirty percent 
of the dwellings owned by persons over 65 
and 43 percent of those rented by them were 
substandard. This is the area of concern of 
the low-rent public housing program. 

As local public housing officials entering 
this newest field, we are engaged in another 
fascinating and rewarding undertaking. 
‘There was joy in having been present when 
the first public housing project offered escape 
from the slums in 1938 for the family with 
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children; to see the unbelieving look in the 
eyes of people who could not understand 
that they and their families were important 
enough to be well housed; there was high 
excitement in planning and managing hous- 
ing for the war worker and the military and 
the feeling of contribution to a Nation in 
conflict; there was a sense of fulfillment 
when the Congress in 1949 recognized that 
slums and their effect were a No. 1 domestic 
problem and provided tools to fight this dis 
grace on many fronts. : 


SPECIAL LEGISLATION ENACTED IN 1956 


In 1956 we saw the Congress enacting spe- 
cial legislation to meet the increasing hous- 
ing demand from the elderly at. all income 
levels with recognition of the additional costs 
of special health and safety features in the 
home needed to meet the diminishing mental 
and physical prowess of the aging as well as 
related community facilities to create a 
proper living environment. 

The last session of Congress, under the 
able leadership of Senator Joun SPARKMAN 
and Representative Atsert Rains, provided 
other financial assistance programs attrac- 
tive to private builders, religious and fra- 
ternal groups, profit and nonprofit organ- 
izations, as well as direct loans to the elderly 
at favorable interest rates. A variety of 
housing choices and designs should spring 
from the broad interest in the problem and 
the availability of Federal financial as- 
sistance, The Congress has indeed met the 
present-day challenge with commendable 
alacrity and vision. 

Senior citizens in local communities now 
have an opportunity to take an active part 
in encouraging their local housing authori- 
ties to undertake programs essential for the 
low income elderly. Local authorities are 
political subdivisions of the State, the boards 
are local citizens appointed by the mayor 
or council of the city and they are amend- 
able to the wishes of citizens interested in 
the low-rent program. 

While many local authorities will quickly 
take advantage of the new provisions of the 
law, some may be slow to do so unless local 
citizen interest is expressed. This is due 
partly to the fact that the low-rent public 
housing program. is still controversial in 
many places even though its detractors can 
offer no substitute plan fer providing a 
decent standard of living within the paying 
ability of low-income families who live in 
the squalor of the. slums of America. 

Since 1949 the policy of our Government 
as stated in the Housing Act of that year is: 

“The realization as soon as feasible of the 
goal of a decent home and a suitable living 
environment for every American family.” 


INCREASING NUMBER OF ELDERLY HAS HAD 
IMPACT ’ 


From the beginning of the public housing 
program in 1937, local housing authorities 
have provided older people on limited in- 
comes with standard housing within their 
ability to pay. The same formula for all 
families, approximately 20 percent of income 
for rent, is applied. Today, even though 
State pension programs have improved, de- 
spite assistance through social security and 
other more adequate pension plans, the in- 
creasing number of elderly in this country, 
due largely to the progress of medical science 
in the field of geriatrics, has had a dramatic 
impact on all areas of our society and at all 
levels of government. Housing authorities 
in the cities of this country on the last count 
provided small apartments for independent 
living for over 80,000 elderly persons of low 
income. 

The San Antonio Housing Authority began 
its study of local need and how best to meet 
it in 1954. We are a city of 580,000. Best 
estimates are that a minimum of 50,000 are 
over the age of 65. On the State pension 
Trolis alone in our city were 10,000 elderly 
with an average income of $55 a month. In 





the small units available in our low rent 
housing projects, there lived 610 low income 
elderly. Applications from the elderly came 
in @ never-ending stream and the backlog 
grew steadily Older residents do not move 
out unless they become too ill to live alone, 
or death takes them, 

Specially designed housing to meet this 
crushing meed was certainly indicated. 
Three years of research now set forth in a 
booklet entitled “Housing the Elderly” led 
to the present construction program that 
has become something of a model for private 
and public groups throughout the country. 

Our basic concepts included recognition 
of the fact that older people, like all others, 
differ in their tastes and needs. Therefore, 
no one housing concept would suffice. 
There should be variations that permitted 
choices. Already having the row house de- 
sign, we therefore undertook a one-story 
cottage-motel type and a close-to-the-city- 
center, nine-story apartment building. But, 
ask many, don’t most older people want to 
return to a rural setting with a garden and 
a few chickens and welcome chores about 
the place? Extensive surveys proved that 
while a few wanted this, the large majority 
wanted the convenience, comfort and acces- 
sibility of a midtown area. Extensive sur- 
veys demonstrated that the same facts that 
prompt high-income elderly to live in resi- 
dential hotels are valid for the less economi- 
cally fortunate. A survey of 400 of our resi- 
dents indicate that 37 percent of them 
would prefer an apartment building. 


CLOSE BY BUT SEPARATED FROM GROWING : 
CHILDREN 


Our next question was whether older peo- 
ple should be housed separately from fam- 
ilies of all ages Again a survey. The over- 
whelming majority wanted to be close by, 
but physically separated from growing chil- 
dren. “We love them, but we like to live on 
our own schedule,” summed up the replies. 
The older person wishing to retire at 9 o’clock 
is disturbed by the teenage party just getting 
underway. The younger children seemed to 
have no respect for the flowers tenderly 
planted and nurtured by the elderly, and a 
host of other complaints left no doubt of the 
older person's choice. Therefore, the apart- 
ment building for the elderly is across the 
street from 800 growing families and some 
4,000 children of all ages. Children are ac- 
cessible but they cannot set the living 
schedule of the seniors. 

The cottage-motel development is on one 
square block at one end of a project of 450 
family dwellings and a long block away from 
the playground. Everyone is happy with the 
arrangement. 

Our next concern was with the health, 
safety, and comfort factors that differenti- 
ated housing design for the elderly from that 
of younger families. Bathing, cooking, 
reaching, stooping, in the physical sense; 
loneliness; emergeneies; being bedridden; 
usefulness and pleasure were categories ex- 
plored. Since many accidents occur in the 
bathroom, we came to these decisions: a 
shower with comfortable wooden seat, in- 
stead of a bathtub; tempered glass doors that 
won't break instead of dangerous shower 
curtains; no curb at shower so that a person 
in a wheel chair may roll to the shower seat 
and not need an attendant to bathe; emer- 
gency bell 2 feet off the floor and placed 
between commode and lavatory (it rings on 
the outside gallery so it may be heard by 
a neighbor); infrared lamp in ceiling for 
heat; no stove to fall against; continuous 
grab bars at varying angles in line with pos- 
ture at time of use; nonslip floor, strong 
light. 

In the kitchen, all cabinets and shelves 
within arm’s reach; electric stove; refrigera- 
tor on a foot-high platform to prevent 
sometimes painful stooping; suspended light 
over the stove; dining space close by but in 
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front of a window so that the single person 
may associate himself with outdoor activity 
and therefore retain a more healthy pleasure 
in eating. Low bracket light over the table. 
All doors are wide enough for wheelchairs, 
no thresholds are used and levers instead 
of doorknobs will permit easy opening. 

The living room and bedroom were studied 
jointly. At times a private bedroom is de- 
sirable, at other times it is better not to 
isolate the bedridden person from the view 
or activity of other parts of the home. 
Therefore, three portable closet sections that 
stop 2 feet below the ceiling are the divider. 
They may be unbolted and pushed against 
the wall if one big room is desired; or by 
the use of a door and panel with closet de- 
sign, the bedroom may be completely quiet 
and separated. Space for nursing care on all 
sides of the bed; a double wall light for flood- 
ing the ceiling and direct light for reading, 
a continuous night light for safe access to 
the bath and low windows for enjoying the 
out of doors though bedridden are other 
features. Electric outlets are 3 feet from the 
floor to eliminate the need for stooping and 
bulbs in all light fixtures may be changed 
without standing on a chair or ladder. 

After these and many other factors were 
decided on, we asked ourselves if housing 
did not encompass more than safety and 
convenience. What about loneliness, the 
absence of useful pursuits, opportunity for 
learning, for playing, for creative expression 
for productivity?—in a word, a way to as- 
sure a motive for living, to see to it that 
longer life meant fruitful and rewarding 
years. 


WELL-ROUNDED NEIGHBORHOOD IMPORTANT 


This concept led us to decide that hous- 
ing for the elderly meant a whole living 
environment; a well-rounded neighborhood 
which is just as important to seniors as to 
juniors. 

The Public Housing Administration im- 
poses restrictions on community space and 
the limitations have not been lifted for the 
elderly. It was necessary for the commis- 
sioners of the local housing authority, 
nearer to the problems and acutely’ aware 
of need, to wage months of argument to 
achieve the many-faceted center needed for 
the 300 occupants in the apartment build- 
ing, the 400 elderly across the street, and 
indeed any lonely elderly of all incomes in 
the city. The housing authority turned to 
the community welfare council for its sup- 
port and assistance. Their response was im- 
mediate. A 40-man citizens’ committee 
went to work. 

The end result was that educational, 
counseling, recreation, library, and health 
programs were promised in writing by more 
than a dozen public and private city agen- 
cies. In addition, this committtee agreed to 
see that funds were obtained to furnish and 
equip the center. Agency representatives 
worked with the housing authority archi- 
tects on. specific designs for their areas of 
concern. Armed with this Kind of broad 
support, a 5,600 square-foot center on the 
first floor of the apartment building result- 
ed—a veritable USO for the elderly of the 
city of San Antonio. Campaign for funds 
is well underway—citizens and clubs have 
been interested and generous. This again 
demonstrates that by pooling the efforts of 
public officials and private citizens, achieve- 
ments beyond the potential of either working 
alone, are possible. The cottage-motel de- 
velopment now occupied received its commu- 
nity space furnishings through community 
welfare council efforts, and it was the occa- 
sion for joyful celebration and humorous 
vying for being the first to sit on the love 
seat. 

The Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, 
of the University of Texas, will provide a 
center coordinator in the high-rise building 
for 3 years to assure program success. 
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prtaager om completion is expected in Febru- 
ary 1960. 

SAN ANTONIO GROUPS EAGER TO PARTICIPATE 

Eagerness to participate in helping ade- 
quately to provide for all the needs of the 
elderly has marked this undertaking. The 
latest are the art groups of San Antonio who 
now are at work on murals, sculpture, paint- 
ings, a fountain for the patio, and a series of 
other embellishments, some gay, some 


spir- - 
itual, all significant, in recognition of the 


spirit of man and his innate appreciation of 
beauty. 

These generous and creative gifts of love- 
liness are another demonstration of the cur- 
rent deep concern that, as a society, we shall 
mold for our valuable senior citizens a re- 
warding and fulfilling environment with 
endless opportunities, opportunities for con- 
tinuing contributions which enrich our so- 
ciety far beyond the capacity of the young 
alone. In a sense, it is also a fulfillment of 
Robert Browning’s philosophy— 


“Grow old along with me; the best is yet to 
be— 

The last of life for which the first was 
made.” 


All of this and more is what we mean when 
we utter those prosaic words, “housing the 
elderly.” Or, as a little ashtray I recently 
acquired says, “Go, girl, go—you’re only old 
once. Make the most of old age; it is a 
privilege denied to many.” 


[From the American City, January 1960] 


PEOPLE Live LONGER ToDAY—So San ANTONIO 
Apsusts Its PusBLic HousiInc PrRocRAM TO 
THE INCREASED Lire EXPECTANCY 


(By Marie C. McGuire) 


Our city, already experienced in blending 
the Latin and North American cultures, is 
taking definite steps to accommodate com- 
fortably that growing segment of our popu- 
lation who now enjoy increased life expect- 
ancy. In 1900 there were only 3 million in 
our country over the age of 65—today there 
are 16 million; in 1970 there will be 20 mil- 
lion and in 2000 the average life span will be 
82 years with a potential of 125 years. 

The San Antonio Housing Authority 3 
years ago recognized this trend. Our plans 
encompass more than just a place to live 
for these mature citizens blessed with an 
increasing life span. We aim at something 
that will permit them to be useful in a 
youth-centered society. This thinking has 
influenced the design of two new housing 
developments in San Antonio. 

One is ah apartment building of 185 units 
with zero, one, and two bedrooms. The first 
floor is a 5,600-square-foot center with audi- 
torium, craft room, counseling offices, library, 
clinic, and demonstration areas. The Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Health of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, sensing the research potentials, 
will provide a center coordinator and more 
than a dozen local agencies will staff and 
operate it. The center will serve the social, 
educational, and leisure-hour needs of the 
older people of the city, not only the build- 
ing occupants. For this reason and because 
surveys indicated the elderly prefer the con- 
venience, the sense of security and opportu- 
nity of being in an active area, the build- 
ing is located close to the center of the city. 

The building will house only older folk, 
but it is located immediately adjacent to an 
800-unit, 2-story family housing project. 
Again surveys among older people showed 
that they preferred the privacy and quiet, 
the opportunity of being on their schedule 
and pattern of life, but also the opportunity 
of having younger companions when they 
wanted them, 

The apartments are replete with safety 
factors, many of which probably will be 
adopted in all types of housing. Shelves 
and light fixtures are low, to rule out climb- 


flexibility. be turned 
into one big room or use 
of ble closets into private areas. This 


y 
normal by associating himself with outside 
activity. 


is roomy with opportunity fot comfortable 
visiting and thus the backyard social 
of this phase of living is recreated. Ironing 
as well as washing may be done. 2 
Only the first floor of the center is air- 
conditioned but the thin building (38 feet 
wide) permits each apartment to have com-~ 
plete cross ventilation. The building itself 
is oriented to the prevailing southwest breeze 
on the 2\,-acre site. 


opening off the lobby. Even the lobby came 
in for psychological analysis. It is not just 
an entry but is the play area, com with 
a billiard table, card tables, TV and just sit- 
ting and visiting space. Quietness was 

only for the library, clinic 
counseling offices. 

ART INTEREST 


The pride Se Oe ee 
this broad un is no better demon- 
strated than by the keen interest of the art 
group of the city in embellishing the struc- 
ture. Sculptors, potters, painters, glass 
workers—some 30 distinguished art workers— 
are donating their time, labor, and mate- 


tinguished Mexican sculptor will send a piece. 

A second hi development for older 
citizens is already complete and occupied. It 
consists of 36 one-story, cottage-motel units 
situated on a square block within another 
family housing project. The unit designs 
are identical with those in the apartment 
building. A community center for the elder- 
ly also is a part of this development. The 
authority believes that there must be choices 
in ways of living if the diverse needs of the 
elderly are to be met. It also believes that 
health groups must speed their programs to 
be able to give proper medical care to this 
growing population group. 

“Indepencent living at a cost that they can- 
afford is what most elderly people want,” 
the authority says, “and in addition, it is . 
far less costly than public institutions for 
the well elderly.” 

Says San Antonio’s Mayor Pro Tempore 
Mike Passur, “Our entire city is proud of the 

work of our housing authority in 
the field of housing for the elderly. Private 
builders, church, and fraternal groups in 
and out of the city have watched with in- 
terest and I’m sure have learned a great 
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Playing Politics With Survival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


“ Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration is playing politics with sur- 
vival at Geneva. Apparently some pow- 
erful members of the administration, 
perhaps including the President, now 
want to resume testing. In the Nation 
for February 27, Edward Gamarekian, 
science reporter for the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, makes this serious 
charge: 

During the past few months, some top 
US. officials have attempted to make the 
Russians appear more hostile in order to re- 
duce the chances for a nuclear test ban 
agreement. Such manipulation of public 
opinion is a dangerous game when the stakes 
are this high. 


Mr. Gamarekian knows that this 
charge is serious. In his article he sets 
forth the supporting facts. 

Under unanimous consent I am includ- 
ing the entire text of Mr. Gamarekian’s 
article, 
Testing 


“Quarrels Over Underground 


[From the Nation, Feb. 27, 1960] 


Way We WALKED Out aT GENEVA—QUARRELS 
OvER UNDERGROUND TESTING 


(By Edward Gamarekian) 


An East-West agreement on a nuclear test 
- ban has not. been brought any closer by 
President Eisenhower's proposal of Febru- 
ary 11. 

the administration is proclaim- 
ing it a real step forward, the Soviet Union 
refuses to consider it. The plan would per- 
mit the testing of fairly large nuclear weap- 
ons underground and it has become appar- 
ent to everyone, including the Russians, that 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Defense Department are eager to begin such 
tests as soon as possible. The underground 
tunnels are now being dug and the weapons 
readied. 

The Russian argument is relatively sim- 
ple—there is no logic in having a nuclear 
test ban that permits tests. The Russians 
insist that they will not agree to any pro- 
posal that permits tests of any size, any- 
where. 

Many Americans, on the other hand, fear 
that a total ban cannot be reliably policed 
at the present time because of the difficulty 
of distinguishing small explosions from 
earthquakes. What looks even more diffi- 
cult is the detection of a weapon test that 
is intentionally concealed in a large under- 
ground hole. The Eisenhower proposal pro- 
vides for a joint research that 
should eventually make it possible to solve 
the underground detection problem. 

In the meantime, however, the proposal 
would permit the United States to test new 
weapons. Those who want to resume testing 
say the Russians have a bad record on keep- 
ing agreements and would probably cheat if 


they could. Therefore, they argue, the 
United States itself must test in order to 
maintain its lead. 

Although the Eisenhower administration 
says it would agree to a total ban if there 
were a reliable way of detecting violations, 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
fense Department seem more interested in 
showing that a test ban won’t work than in 
trying to make one work. To illustrate, a 
group of scientists headed by the noted phy- 
sicist Lloyd V. Berkner, after studying the 
problem of underground detection, came up 
with a set of recommendations last March 
which would have gone a long way toward 
solving this problem. However, nothing was 
done for 9 months. 
visit, the prospects of an agreement bright- 
ened suddenly and caught us unprepared. 
The Defense Department hurriedly set up 
Project Vela to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Berkner panel, but little has 
been accomplished so far. 

During this same period, however, the 
Atomic Energy Commission has carried on 
an energetic program to show how an explo- 
sion may be concealed by setting it off ina 
sufficiently large underground hole. It has 
already made at least eight test shots in a 
Louisiana salt mine with small quantities of 
chemical (nonnuclear) explosives under ex- 
tremely difficult conditions. The scientists 
have been held up by mud, but the sense of 
urgency has already produced preliminary 
results—which indicate that concealment is 
possible. 

Most experts agree that the United States 
is well ahead of the Russians in nuclear- 
weapon development and would have less to 
lose from a nuclear test ban. But the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Defense Department, 
and some key Members of Congress are solid- 
ly convinced that the Nation's security de- 
pends.on the development of new weapons. 
The lack of a foolproof test ban is used to 
justify more tests. 

Against this background, the problems of 
general disarmament appear staggering. If 
they have this much trouble over the possible 
concealment of underground tests, how are 
the nations ever to deal with the possible 
concealment of missile and nuclear weapon 
stockpiles? 

Last November 17 President Eisenhower 
touched on this problem in a letter to Sen- 
ate Disarmament Subcommittee Chairman 
Husert HUMPHREY, Democrat of Minnesota: 

“The best and most carefully elaborated 
disarmament agreements are likely to carry 


’ with them some risks, at least theoretically, 


of evasion. But one must ponder, in reach- 
ing decisions on the very complex and dif- 
ficult subject of arms control, the enormous 
risks entailed if reasonable steps are not 
taken to curb the international competition 
in armaments and be more effective in the 
direction of disarmament.” 

Very few would disagree. with this state- 
ment, but some risks, enormous risks, and 
reasonable steps mean different things to 
different people. Also, they mean one thing 
when the Russians seem friendly and co- 
operative and something else when they seem 
hostile and belligerent. 

During the past few months, some top 
U.S. officials have attempted to make the 
Russians appear more hostile in order to re- 
duce the chances for a nuclear test ban 
agreement. Such manipulation of public 
opinion is a dangerous game when the stakes 
are this high. , 

The charge is serious; here are the fac 
to support it: 

After Khrushchev’s visit to the United 
States last September, the Soviet delegation 
at the Geneva test ban talks adopted a more 
cooperative position. Having dragged its 
feet for several months, the delegation sud- 
denly agreed to a scientific conference on the 
detection and concealment of underground 


After Khrushchev’s — 
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explosions. The United States had been 
pressing for such a conference since the pre- 
vious January. 

Scientists from the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and Great Britain met in 
Geneva on November 25. No one had any 
idea how long the meeting would last, but 
one thing was apparent: If it went beyond 
December 19—the date on which the political 
conference was set to recess—the scientific 
conference would have to recess also and re- 
convene after the first of the year. President 
Eisenhower’s moratorium on nuclear tests 
was set to expire. on December 31. The sci- 
entific conference would have a critical effect 
on whether or not it was extended. 

The scientists began their discussion with 


a reexamination of the conclusions and rec. 


ommendations reached by the 1958 confer- 
ence of scientific experts. The U.S. team 
then presented new data from the under- 
ground nuclear explosions that were held in 
the fall of 1958 during the Hardtack test 
series. These findings produced considerable 
discussion and debate, with the U.S. dele- 
gation contending that the detection net- 
work was not as good as it first appeared 
to be and the Soviet delegation replying that 
it was not as bad as the Americans said and 
could be made better. The English did not 
participate to any great extent. 

It is not possible here to go into all the 
details of the arguments, but an indication 
of what they were beginning to show can be 
gotten from comments made by Sir William 
Penney, head of the British delegation, on 
December 3: 

“Listening to the presentations so far, I 
had formed the opinion that the Hardtack 
data did show that the system we recom- 
mended was not as good as we thought. I 


have also formed the opinion that certain 


improvements in apparatus can regain some 
or perhaps most of the ground which’ had 
been lost.” 

Sir William criticized the Russians for try- 
ing to make the problem lock too easy and 


later criticized the Americans for trying to | 


make it look too difficult. 

These three delegations maintaining con- 
sistent attitudes on all controversial issues. 
The United States was invariably pessimis- 
tic about the capabilities of the 180-station 
detection network proposed at the 1958 con- 
ference. The Russians were invariably op- 
timistic. The British were in between, 
tending toward the American position on 
some questions and toward the Soviet posi- 
tion on others. 

The going became particularly rough 
when the US. delegation brought up its big- 
hole theory. The American scientists said 
that it would be feasible to dig a hole large 
enough to conceal a 700,000-ton explosion 
(TNT equivalent; the Hiroshima and Nae 
gaski bombs were 20,000 tons each). It 
would have to be 800 feet in diameter (al- 
most three football flelds) and five-eights- 
of a mile underground. It might cost $30 
to $40 million to flush a hole this size out 
of an underground salt dome and would 
probably take 3 to 4 years, they said, but it 
was possible. A much smaller hole would 
do the trick, they added, if special material 
were distributed through the cavity to ab- 
sorb heat from the bomb and reduce the 
pressure. 

The Soviets said they doubted that it 
would be possible to get the reduction cal-— 
culated, took issue with the heat-absorber 
theory, and said the big-hole idea didn’t 
look too practical. 

The British agreed with the big-hole pos- 
sibility, but supported the Soviets on the 
heat-absorber idea and the practicality of 
the overall scheme. . They raised some sé- 
rious questions about the assumptions on 
which the big-hole theory was based and 
wondered if they could be realized in prac- 
tice. They also wondered about the likeli- 
hood that the hole would cave in. 
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On this issue, as on many of the others 
discussed, the differences were very great at 
the start but gradually diminished during 
the interchange that followed. On the big- 
hole theory, for example, the Soviets ac- 
cepted the idea that a test could theoreti- 
cally be concealed, although they continued 
to question its feasibility. The United 
States dropped the heat-absorber idea in the 
final report. 

Another major argument arose over the 
problem of distinguishing the tremors pro- 
duced by underground explosions from those 
produced by earthquakes. It was a key point 
because the number of annual onsite in- 
spections depends on the difficulty of detect- 
ing this difference. The Russians, fearing 
that inspections might be used for snoop- 
ing, were opposed to a great many (some 
say to more than 10 a year) and wanted a 
quota. The United States, fearing that a 
quota might make it easier to cheat, wanted 
no limit on the inspections. 

According to the US, delegation, the Hard- 
tack tests showed that it was much more 
difficult to disinguish an underground ex- 
plosion from an earthquake than had previ- 

ously been thought. At one point, US. 
delegate, Dr. Albert Latter, said an exami- 
nation of the Hardtack data showed that it 
would be impossible to distinguish a 1,800,- 
000-ton explosion with certainty. This an- 
noyed the Russians since an explosion of 
such magnitude would be almost impossible 
to contain underground. E. K. Federov, the 
head of their delegation, declared that the 
Americans were “on the brink of absurdity.” 
Much capital was to be made of this remark 
later by those who wanted to show how 
belligerent the Russians were. 

Dr. Latter derived the very large figure 
from the Hardtack data by assuming that 
one detecting seismograph -would be used. 
With 100 seismographs, Latter added, it 
would be possible to distinguish underground 
explosions of 50,000 to 100,000 tons. The 
Russians said the U.S. estimate was too pessi- 
mistic—that it would be possible to dis- 
tinguish smaller explosions. 

The British thought so too. The US. 
delegation apparently didn’t take its own 
estimate of the lower limit too seriously be- 
cause it was dropped from the final report. 
In the Eisenhower proposal, the lower limit 
has been dropped to 20,000 tons. 

To top it off, Latter—the day before the 
‘holiday recess—came up with a new set of 
criteria which he said would improve the 
system by a factor of 30, thereby cutting the 
50-100 thousand-ton limit to 1.7-8.3 thou- 
sand tons. This important development 
should have brightened the chances for 
agreement but it was quietly forgotten as the 
U.S. delegation curtly announced its plans 
to wind up the conference on December 19. 


The test moratorium was due to end on. 


December 31. The AEC, Defense Depart- 
ment, and some Members of Congress argued 
against an extension, charging that the mor- 
atorium was giving the Russians a test ban 
without inspection. A few also charged the 
Soviet Union was carrying out secret under- 
ground tests in the meantime, but admitted 
that they had no evidence. 

At Geneva, where agreement was coming 
close on a number of important points, the 
British and Soviets protested the ending of 
the scientific conference by the US. delega- 
tion. Federov suggested that the decision 
be left to the political conference. Penney, 
speaking for the British, said: 

“Of course, I agree with Dr. Federov that 
whether we reconvene or not is a matter for 
the political conference and our governments 
to decide. The technical matters which Dr. 
Federov himself listed show signs of coming 
together and I would be glad to join my 
colleagues in telling the political conference 
that although we do have these disagree- 
Ments—some still serious and some not so 
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serious—we might well be able to make 
further progress if we did reconvene. 

“As I said yesterday, the things we are 
doing here are of vital importance. They 
affect the world at e.”” 

But the US. delegation held to its proposal 
to adjourn immediately. It added, signifi- 
cantly, that it planned to publish a report 
which would show the areas of disagreement. 
The fat was in the fire. Penney apparently 
saw at once what effect a report on disagree- 
ments would have and how it might be used. 
He objected, saying: 

“If we follow your suggestion, the political 
conference (the echelon above) will have to 
consider what it says to the world. If it 
decides that we must come back it will also 
consider releasing none of this information 
to the world. Ife we are to come back it will 
certainly be unwise to reveal differences at 
this stage.” 

The British and Soviet delegations pleaded 
for a joint report, as is customary. The 
Americans refused. The head of the US. 
delegation, Dr. James B. Fisk, said a joint 
statement would give an unbalanced picture, 
but told the other delegations they could 
sign the U.S. statement if they wished. 
(Fisk is the president of Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories and a member of President Eisen- 
hower’s Science Advisory Committee.) 

Penney and Federov were furious, Penney 
said: “In some ways I am sorry, but if the 
U.S. delegation has their very firm view, if 
one delegation does that, the others must 
do it also.” 

Federov said: “I consider the action of the 
U.S. delegation as unprecedented, at least in 
the history of our technical talks, and ex- 
traordinary.” On the matter of the balanced 
report, he said: “The US. delegation could 
always have informed its Ambassador at any 
time and in any form it chooses as to its 
own view. What is important is to have 
three delegations in a three-power confer- 
ence come to an agreed scientific decision. 

“I think such action is aimed at under- 
mining our deliberations because, just as 
soon as-some partial agreement came into 
sight, just as soon as we got to that agree- 
ment, immediately the U.S. delegation has 
taken steps to ruin it. Do as you will, Dr. 
Fisk. The Soviet delegation will report, then, 
on the whole of the agenda and will also 
report on our view of the action that you are 
taking.” 

Fisk’s reply to all this was: “The U:S. dele- 
gation fully acknowledges the agreement 
which we have reached on this subject.” 

The U.S. group put out its report the next 
day and went home. - The British and Soviet 
reports came out soon afterward. The three 
groups issued a joint statment on methods 
for improving the 180-station detection net- 
work. Although it was very encouraging, it 
had little effect on the generally pessimistic 
conclusions in the U.S, report. 

The Soviet report was optimistic about the 
capabilities of the 180-station network. It 
criticized the U.S. delegation on a number of 
points—for modifying calculations that 
were based on the underground nuclear tests 
of 1957 and 1958, for misrepresenting the 
amount and type of instrumentation used 
during these tests, for using data in a way 
to make the 180-station network look inef- 
fective, and for specifying detection criteria 
which made it seem impossible to detect 
underground explosions reliably in the order 
of hundreds of thousands or millions of tons. 
Their charges were strongly worded but were 
supported to a considerable extent by the 
record. 

This report, plus Pisk's personal account 
of the conference to President Eisenhower 
on December 29 (he quoted out of context 
the Russian remark about “the brink of ab- 
surdity”), angered the President so deeply 
that he immediately made it known he 
would let the moratoriumi expire on the 31st. 


He declared the United States free to resume 
testing. ; 
A date was secretly set for the resumption 


to prepare the public. In an address pre- 
pared for delivery at the Business Outlook 
Conference in Los Angeles on January 13, 
AEC Chairman John A. McCone put the full 
blame for the outcome of the Geneva talks 
on the Russians. He said they refused to 
give serious consideration to the scientific 
data presented by the United States and 
submitted little or no data of their own. 
Their report was void of scientific evalua- 
tions, he added, and contained bitter denun-~ 
ciations and accusations. 

The AEC Chairman went on to say that 
this behavior made it necessary for President 
Eisenhower to bring to the attention of the 
world this intemperance and the destructive 
tactics of the Soviets, and to declare an end 
of the 14~month moratorium on the testing 
of nuclear weapons. The United States, he 
concluded, cannot lower its guard until the 
Soviets modify their unyielding position. 
“Until then, we must face resolutely the 
hazards of the future. To mé, the greatest 
danger would be to see our country weak and 
prostrate—an easy prey for a Communist 
dictator whose stated objective is to destroy 
all that we cherish.” McCone gave similar 
but off-the-record te a women’s 
political forum and to a group of reporters 
in Washington. 

On January 21, AEC Commissioner John F. 
Ploberg was even more blunt at a luncheon 
of the American Ordnance Association in 
Washington... “The Soviet representatives, 
wearing the guise of scientists but obviously 
just going through the motions in the spirit 
of a formality which had to be endured, 
furnished not a scintilla of scientific infor- 
mation but instead satisfied themselves with 
a tirade against the men whom the United 
States had selected.” 

The verbatim record of the Geneva con- 
ference and testimony given by me 
the U.S. delegation to the Senate Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee on February 4, contra- 
dict the McCone and Floberg statements. 

At the subcommittee hearing Fisk said, 
“Up until the last day, the Russians were 
their usual selves. They discussed sensibly 
and made good contributions. ‘They are a 
very able group of people,” The comments 
they made on the analyses of the US. del- 
egation were “very good” and “made us think 
hard and do work we had not done,” Fisk said 
under questioning. It was only on the last 
day that they “improperly” questioned the 
intentions of the U.S. delegation. 

The man of second rank in the delegation, 
Dr. Wolfgang K. M. Panofsky, of Stanford 
University, told the committee that the Rus- 
sians made “elaborate theoretical contribu- 
tions on the distortion of seismic waves,” 
submitted data on large underground chem- 
ical explosions, and contributed seismic rec- 
ords taken in the Soviet Union which showed 
the earth tremors from the U.S. underground 
tests in Nevada. 

Mr. Eisenhower does not appear to have 
been fully apprised of what happened during 
the scientific conference in Geneva. That 
seems the best explanation for the develop- 
ments that followed: 

1. The end of the test moratorium. 

2. The setting of a date for the resumption 
of underground tests in Nevada (it has been 
put off for the time being). 

3. The new test-ban proposal of February 
11 which will make it legal to carry out 
underground tests on nuclear weapons that 
can be fairly large if they are exploded in a 
huge underground hole deep below the 
surface. : 

The Russian coun would ban 
all tests and allow the West to examine a 
limited number of suspicious events any- 
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where in the Soviet Union. The Russians 
‘would have the same privilege in the western 
nations. This plan looks attractive because 
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Union will agree to the number of inspections 
the United States would consider adequate. 





Defacement of Religious and Other 
Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Nation 





passing wave of vandalism and swastika 
painting. 

The religious and community leaders 
in Detroit held a special meeting with 
Police Commissioner Hart. In addition, 
the executive board of the UAW issued a 
special statement condemning these ac- 
tivities. We must all be alert to poten- 
tial dangers to our community and to our 
Nation in any outbreaks of this type. I 
ask unanimous consent that two state- 
ments be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


JOINT STATEMENT oF RELIGIOUS AND COMMU- 
Niry LEADERS In Derrorr FoLLOWING A SPE- 
CIAL MEETING CALLED By PoLice CommiIs- 
SIONER Henpert W. Hart To Discuss THE 
PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITU- 
TIONS, JANUARY 15, 1960 


We as religious and community leaders in 
the city of Detroit representing all faiths and 
races met at police headquarters today. We 
were concerned with a series of incidents in- 
volving the defacement of houses of worship 
and other buildings, and met at the request 
of Police Commissioner Herbert W. Hart to 
discuss and evaluate the problem and to 
suggest the best means to combat it. 


Respect for human dignity and respect for 
differences, whether of race or religion, are 
foundation stones of our American way of 
life and basic in a democracy. No action is 
more revolting than the senseless and cow- 
ardly desecration of a house of worship. 
An act of violence against any houses of wor- 
ship or public or community buildings is a 
threat to all faiths as well as to democracy 
itself. 

In the past 2 weeks there have been sev- 
eral instances of such desecrations. We all 
deplore these incidents as evidence of the 
neurotic or psychotic personalities who we 
believe are responsible. 

While we are of the opinion that there is 
no organized pattern, we do not minimize the 
seriousness of these outrages. These indi- 
vidual acts of vandalism emphasize for us 
the continued existence and danger of racial 
and religious prejudice. Such extreme acts 
grow out of racial and religious prejudices 
and discriminations all too widespread in 
our community and are fostered by improper 
attitudes or guidance in the home. 

We affirm our conviction that brotherhood, 
mutual respect and cooperation predominate 
in our city. We are determined, however, to 
be a part of the building of a moral commu- 
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nity that takes every opportunity and effort 

to eradicate the virus of hate in our midst. 

We express our confidence in the compe- 
tence of the Detroit Police Department to 

with this situation and our assurance 
in its continuing vigilance in uncovering 
those who have perpetrated these outrages 
on our community. Similarly we recognize 
our responsibility in this community for the 
inculcation of democratic ideals as a vital 
part of the educational responsibility of the 
home, at all levels in our schools and just as 
vital a part of the teachings of our churches 
and synagogues, community groups, press, 
radio, and TV. 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE UAW INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD JANUARY 20, 1960, 
Detroit, Micx. 

World War II—its concentration camps, its 
extermination ovens, its 6 million Jewish 
dead—are not so far in the past that we in 
America can look upon the revival of the 
swastika across the face of our synagogues 
as merely the twisted work of pranksters. 

These are acts of bigotry as basic as those 
which swelled to carry a civilized nation 
down the road of savagery just three decades 
ago. These acts shame and humiliate all 
who believe in democracy and scorn those 
who have died for it. 

Each day brings news of yet. another com- 
munity shamed by those who would resur- 
rect that insignia of hate—the swastika. An 
ugly pattern of hate has formed, inspired in 
part by the fact that other acts of bigotry 
have failed to arouse the total Nation into 
realizing that bigotry is a terribly contagi- 
ous disease. 

The swastika-painters and the _ cross- 
burners look alike and are driven by the 
same distortions. They can’t channel their 
hatred in one direction. No one religion, no 
one race, no one nationality is the sole tar- 
get of their hate. Every person who believes 
in, fights for and lives democracy is their 
victim. 

The swastika that now appears in the 
night indicates a quickening in the rhythm 
of hate. Anti-Semitic incidents have been 
erupting with such rapidity and on such a 
widespread scale that no one has a single 
explanation. : 

It is the belief of the UAW international 
executive board that much of the anti- 
Jewish vandalism expresses hatred and hos- 
tility only incidentally directed against Jews, 
that a frightening depth of racial, religious 
and institutional hatred exists and is pro- 
moted by professionals. 

Racial and religious hatred can often go 
undiagnosed, its promoters operate unex- 
posed. But in raising the swastika insignia, 
so soon after the most devastating war in 
history, the hatemongers have aroused men 
of good will everywhere. 

The international UAW executive board 
joins religious leaders of all denominations 
who have denounced these outbursts of 
anti-Jewish feelings and have called on mu- 
nicipal, State, and Federal governments to 
take adequate and affirmative steps to ex- 
pose and punish those who are guilty of 
peddling hatred and who, if permitted to go 
unchallenged, would desecrate and destroy 
our free institutions. 
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Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, high taxes 
represent a common burden and source 
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of grievance to the American people— 
not to mention a drag on our economy—— 
and most of us resent seeing someone 
take advantage of loopholes in the law 
to avoid bearing their fair share of the 
taxload. . 

Perhaps this resentment explains the 
outpouring of indignant editorials which 
greeted the disclosures of tax privileges 
now enjoyed by cooperative corporations 
competing with tax-paying enterprises, 

Under a cloak of immunity of tailor- 
made for co-ops in the earliest days of 
the income tax, these commercial or- 


ganizations have grown and prospered. 


Many own assets valued in tens of mil- 
lions of dollars. They engage in many 
different commercial activities, whole- 
sale and retail, manufacture and dis- 
tribution. 


Shielded from taxes, co-ops have built 


up their highly profitable empires at the 
expense of competitors, and often wind 
up absorbing their tax-burdened rivals 
into their sheltered domains. 

At long last, however, the co-ops’ free 
ride seems to be nearing an end, and 
much of the credit for arousing public 
opinion in support of tax equality must 
go to the alert and conscientious editors 
who in recent weeks have issued strong 
demands for legislative reform. 

For my colleagues’ benefit, editorial 
response to the facts developed at re- 
cent hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is sampled 
as follows: 

The Wilkes-Barre Record, January 29, 
1960: 

“Taxation of earnings of cooperative asso- 
ciations which had not been distributed or 
allocated to patrons was imposed by Con- 
gress as part of the 1951 Revenue Act at the 
request of the Truman administration. But 
some co-ops have continued to avoid taxes 
on their earnings by issuing certificates 
from time to time stating the member's 
share of earnings. Courts held that these 
certificates were not taxable inasmuch as 
they had no determinable market value, 
The earnings certificates were taxable only 
when cashed in. 

“Meanwhile, co-ops were free to invest 
their profits in other enterprises. Fre- 
quently these were in direct competition 
with businesses paying the corporate tax 
rate on profits ranging up to 52 percent.” 


The New Orleans States and Item, Febru- — 


ary 3, 1960: 

“Businessmen who must pay all the reg- 
ular taxes and still try to compete with 
co-ops have justice on their side. The trag- 
edy is that in spite of justice on their side 
many of them have been driven out of 
business. 


“Co-ops should pay their way taxwise and — 
we hope Congress is fairminded enough to 


insist on the ending of an injustice against 
taxpaying private businesses.” 

The Dubuque (Iowa) Telegraph-Herald, 
February 1, 1960: 

“The steady increase in business trans- 
acted by co-ops during World War II, con- 
trasted with heavy wartime taxes on other 
businesses, created widespread agitation for 
equal tax treatment.” 

The Salem (Oreg.) Capital Journal, Jan- 
uary 14, 1960: 


“Key Democrats on the House Ways and - 
Means Committee are reported to have de- - 


cided to push legislation that would close 
one of the biggest loopholes for income tax 
evasion, by increasing Federal taxes on in- 
comes of cooperatives, which because of their 
tax exemption have had a phenomenal 
growth.” 


* 
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The Roanoke Times, February 9, 1960: 

“The tax ‘gravy train’ being ridden by co- 
operatives may be nearing the end of the 
line. 

“For far too many years cooperatives have 
enjoyed an unfair advantage over taxpaying 
businesses.” 

The De Kalb (Tll.) Chronicle, February 5, 
1960: 

“Co-ops, as everyone knows, are big busi- 
ness. Nourished by their colossal tax ad- 
vantage to continue to grow at an alarming 
rate © ¢ 5” 

“Any effort to strengthen the unworkable 
1951 law, a procedure which some members 
favor, would leave the co-ops as freewheel- 
ing as ever and simply shift the tax burden 
that is properly theirs to the backs of the 
farmer members.” 

The Amarillo (Tex.) Globe-Times, Febru- 
ary 1, 1960: 

“The broad investigation of Federal in- 
dividual and corporate income tax structure 
sparked by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee today is aimed at law changes in 
1961 or 1962 rather than this election year, 
but Congress may make a small start in 
1960 by closing a tax escape route to 
cooperatives.” 

The San Diego Evening Tribune, February 
12, 1960: 

“Cooperative Commercial ventures in this 
country are now big business. 

“They should be considered as such—par- 
ticularly with regard to taxation. 

“This is not the case at present. As a 
result, many of the Nation’s taxpaying cor- 
porations face unfair competition from their 
free-riding, co-op rivals * * *, 

“Equality in this matter is ‘long overdue.” 
The Chicago Tribune, February 14, 1960: 
“In its search for inequities in the income 

tax system, the House Ways and Means 
Committee ought to be particularly inter- 
ested in the virtual immunity which is en- 
joyed by thousands of cooperative organiza- 
tions. * * * F 

“If corporate taxes were applied to coop- 
eratives, the tax yield might be as much as 
$200 million a year.” 

The Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) News, Febru- 
ary 4, 1960: 

“Co-ops drill oil wells, operate refineries 
and filling stations. They engage in min- 
ing, insurance, banking, publishing, paper- 
making, lumbering, and homebuild- 
ing. **e © 

“All of this is in direct competition with 
taxpaying private enterprise. Sort of a 
‘kingdom within a kingdom.’ ” 
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HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a dis- 
tinguished and greatly respected citizen 
of Scranton, Pa., Mr. William W. Scran- 
ton, has received the accolade of a 
number of his fellow citizens through 
the annual Americanism award of 
Amos Lodge 136, B’nai B’irth. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port of this occasion in the Scranton 
Tribune of March 7, 1960, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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AMERICANISM AWARD GIVEN TO SCRANTON 


Amos Lodge 136, B’nai B'rith, last night for 
the second time in the 8 years in which it 
has bestowed its annual Americanism award 
honored a member of the family for which 
the city is named. 

More than 300 persons at the award dinner 
in the Jewish Community Center gave a ris- 
ing ovation to William W. Scranton, son of 
the late Worthington W. Scranton, who was 
the first recipient of the award, as he re- 
ceived the plaque from Attorney David B. 
Miller, first vice president of the lodge. 

In giving the award to Mr. Scranton, At- 
torney Miller stressed the unaffected, unas- 
suming, modest simplicity of Mr. Scranton. 
He noted, “He knows our community and our 
people intimately, for he is a descendant of 
Scranton’s founding family who has long 
been prominent in the civic and economic 
life of our community. 

“Bill has been in the forefront of our 
charity and welfare campaigns for years, 
giving unstintingly of his time, talent, and 
money.” 

He cited Mr. Scranton’s service during 
World War II in the Air Transport 
and his service last year in the Department 
of State as special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State and the Secretary’s 
tribute in accepting his resignation, quoting 
Secretary Christian Herter as saying, “I have 
never seen anyone grasp with greater rapidity 
not only the factual details but the implica- 
tions in the many knotty problems which 
came to this office.” 

Mr. Scranton in accepting the award 
noted that he had accepted the first Ameri- 
canism Award given by the lodge on behalf 
of his father and that his father, though he 
hung none of the diplomas, certificates or 
other recognitions of honors given him in 
his home or office, did have the Americanism 
award from Amos Lodge displayed upon the 
wall of his home. 

Mr. Scranton also spoke of the ideals of 
justice and service shared by members of 
the lodge and declared that in accepting 
the award he was very honored and most 
grateful. 

Principal speaker was Maj. Gen Julius 
Klein, retired, past commander of the 
Jewish War Veterans, author of the Klein 
report for the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations Armed Forces Subcommittee, com- 
mander of the 23d Quartermaster Truck 
Regiment in the South Pacific during World 
War II, and recipient of numerous military 
medals and governrnental commendations. 

General Klein termed the Senate filibus- 
ter “a tragic spectacle” and noted that while 
citizens of the United States are somewhat 
amused by hearing of it, the Soviet Union, 
the Soviet satellites and Africa are giving it 
and the human rights question behind it 
serious consideration. 

He condemned as well the book, “The Ugly 
American,” and said of State Department 
workers abroad, “If you could see those 
young people during their best, I say, they 
are combat soldiers and we can be very 
proud of our Foreign Service.” 

He also strongly supported President Ei- 
senhower’s views on national defense and 
spoke sharply of those who, for political or 
other motives, are now criticizing them. 

General Klein also dwelt at some length 
on the U.S. need to prevent its con- 
cern over Soviet missiles from dulling 
awareness of Soviet gains in other fields, 
and he stressed that the United States must 
stand fast on the present policy toward 
Berlin. 

“If Berlin is abandoned, we have lost 
World War II and surely the Korean war,” 
he cautioned. 


He referred to Israel as “the only little 


democracy in the Middle East the United 
States can depend on,” and he said’ that in 
its dealings the United States has met the 
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Soviets “more than half way,” adding that 
in the way.of trade agreements, any course 
that would make American doliars available 
to promote the Soviets’ aims would be 
“suicidal.” 

Attorney Jerome E. Parker, president of 
city council and a past president of Amos 
Lodge, was toastmaster. Paul Magida was 

eral chairman. 

Rabbi Milton Richman, spiritual leader of 
Madison Avenue Temple, offered invocation, 
and Rabbi Simon H. Shoop, spiritual leader 
of Temple Israel, benediction. George W. 
Unger, president of the lodge, spoke briefly 
and distributed awards to various members 
of the lodge. Mayor James T. Hanlon ex- 
tended greetings. 

Introduced were the members of this year’s 
Americanism Award selection committee: 
John P. Barrett, president of the chamber of 
commerce; Gerard J. Ferrario, president of 
the Junior chamber of commerce; Harold M. 
Brandamore, president of the Lions Club; 
Louis J. Nappi, president of the local unit 
of UNICO National; Attorney Joseph C. Kre- 
der, president of Rotary Club, and George 
FP, Peck, president of the Kiwanis Club, as 
well as Charles Luger and Max Spindel of 
Amos 

Previous recipients of the lodge’s Ameri- 
canism Award, in addition to Worthington 
W. Scranton, who was the initial recipient, 
are I. E. Oppenheim, 1954; A. B. Cohen, 
1955; Roy Stauffer, 1956; Ted V. 

Sr., 1957; Morris Goodman, 1958, and Presi«- 
dent Judge T. Linus Hoban, 1959. 





Mysterious Reasoning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March'14, 1960 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the mayor 
of Charles City, lowa, has me 
for voting to sustain President Eisen- 
hower’s veto of the so-called water-pol- 
lution control bill, H.R. 3610. This, of 
course, is his privilege, just as it is the 
privilege of the Waterloo (Iowa) Cou- 
rier to question his reasoning in de- 
manding bigger and better handouts 
from Washington. 

As part of my remarks, I desire to in- 
clude the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Courier on March 6: 

Mayor Mike Micich, of Charles City, for- 
mer Democratic candidate for Third District 
Congressman, recently attacked Represent- 
ative H,. R. Gross for supporting President 
Eisenhower's veto of a bill to increase from” 
$500 million to $900 million the amount of 
aid to help local communities solve pollu- 
tion problems. 





He says Charles City shouldn’t have to pay 
the entire cost of the project; and this is 
his reasoning: 


“Charles City does not take its water sup- 


human consumption and 
principal reasons we must 
do not pollute the water in 

City, making it unusable to cities down- 
stream. It is not solely a Charles City prob- 
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lem; therefore, it is unfair to expect the local 
taxpayer to pay 100 percent of the cost of 
pollution control.’ 

This is a wonderful example of the type 
of reasoning which leads to demand for 
Charles City is polluting the 
Ri but because Cedar Rapids uses 
the river the Federal Govern- 
t to help pay the cost of a Charles 
plant. By this reason- 
emical plant belching poisonous .gas 
air is entitled to Federal aid be- 
body in the country might some- 
breathe this same air. 

It is a great mystery to us that anyone 
should ‘see an advantage in Federal aid. If 
disposal plants are to be financed 
Federal taxes, the cost will be greater 
because of the inevitable Washington “serv- 
ice deduction” on tax dollars sent to the 
National Capital and returned to local 
communities. 

The people of Charles City should be 
happy that the rash increase in Federal aid 
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pervision over the spending of local tax 
dollars. 





Plucky Israel: Wonderland of the 
Unexpected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, bus- 
tling, up-to-the-minute Israel is speedily 
growing into one of the more important 
tourist centers of the world for visitors 
from every nation. Informality and ease 
of manners, customs, and hospitality are 
the keynotes, as I can attest from my 
journeys to this modern miracle land. 

A graphic description of incredible 
Israel, as a place to which visitors are 
gravitating from everywhere, especially 
the United States, was recently carried 
in the Diplomat magazine. In an in- 
teresting article, contained in a special 
supplement devoted to Israel, many of 
the wonders which await visitors are 
outlined. I hope publicity such as this 
will encourage more people to visit this 
noble bastion of liberty in the Middle 
East, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 

_ REcorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INCREDIBLE ISRAEL: WONDERLAND OF THE 

UNEXPECTED 


(By Jerald F. Ter Horst) 


Tet. Aviv—‘“Shalom,” the stranger said 
cheerily. “I believe we have an appoint- 
ment?” 

I rose from my chair, eyeing his tieless 
shirt, shcrt sleeves and crepe soled shoes. 
It was 8 o’clock in the evening on the fasion- 
able terrace of the Grand Accadia Hotel on 
Tel Aviv’s magnificent seaside. And my ap- 
pointment was with an influential Israeli 
banker-diplomat. 

Cautiously, I introduced myself. The 
stranger grinned, extended a tanned hand. 
“Fine,” he said in solid Middle West Eng- 
lish. “Where do we start?” 
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Such was my introduction, not only to the 
executive of the largest private investment 
firm in Israel but to life in the young coun- 
try itself. Lesson No. 1, I mentally jotted. 
Expect the unexpected. The man in the gray 
flannel suit will probably be, not an Israeli, 
but another tourist. 

I felt better several days later when I 
learned that Abba Eban, former Israel Am- 
bassador to the United States and a favorite 
of the Washington diplomatic set, had to 
be taught the same lesson about Israeli in- 
formality. 

Hang up that pin-striped suit, Prime Min- 
ister David Ben-Gurion advised his young 
protégé as Eban switched from the protocol 
circuit to the political campaign in his bid 
(successful) for a seat in the Knesset and 
Ben-Gurion's Cabinet. 

So Eban jointed the ranks of the sport- 
shirted. It was the same Eban otherwise, 
enthralling audiences in fluent Hebrew, Ger- 
man, English, Arabic or Persian, as he hunted 
votes among the 70-plus nationality groups 
which make up this Middle East melting pot. 
But the sight of Bbhan’s elbows would have 
startled anyone accustomed to Eban in the 
formal surroundings of the United Nations. 

The classic case for informality involves 
Ben-Gurion himself. Rushing from a state 
ceremony to a -meeting- of leaders of the 
Histradut, Israel’s powerful labor body, the 
bushy-haired Prime Minister found no time 
to change his attire. Anticipating their re- 
action, Ben-Gurion rose to speak with this 
explanation: 

“Excuse me. I come to you in my working 
clothes.” 

All this is related, not to glorify the merits 
of conducting business and affairs of state 
in short sleeves and open throats, but to 
illustrate the mood of a dyhamic country 
and its energetic people, This is a land, not 
of milk and honey as the Bible bespoke, 
but of rock, sand, drought and old-fashioned 
hard work. 

Except for the hard cadre of Sabras (native 
Palestinian Jews named after the sweet, 
prickly cactus fruit), most of the Israelis are 
refugees from oppression in Europe, Africa, 
and neighboring Arab lands. Israel's lead- 
ers, for the major part, are self-made men 
and women who came up from the ranks of 
peasants. Dressy attire has a place in Is- 
rael—at the theater, the opera, and some 
stuffy bars. Buta visitor or an Israeli can go 
just about anywhere in sports garb. And he 
does. 


Thus geared to expect the unexpected, it 
was comprehensible to come upon an -en- 
campment of nomadic Bedouins just a 90- 
minute bus ride out of Tel Aviv'’s westernized 
metropolis. Hard by Beersheba (Well of 
Sheba) on the edge of the Negev Desert lives 
Sheik Suleiman and his 2,500 tribesmen, 
their goatshair tents, and flocks,of sheep, 
goats, and camels. 

The bearded old sheik is still carrying a 
toreh for Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt—to whom 
he proposed several years ago. Her picture 
adorns the walls of the stucco quarters the 
sheik himself.calls home. He never misses 
an opportunity to call upon her when Mrs. 
Roosevelt visits Israel. Suleiman’s ambi- 
tion is to add a 40th wife to his collec- 


‘tion, but the monogamic law of Israel and 


Cupid has thwarted his desire, The last to 
turn him down was an 18-year-old blonde 
German fraulein who had answered an ad- 
vertisement in the European press. 

Israel has ambitious plans for the Negev, 
a wilderness of dry, rocky hills and inde- 
scribably beautiful gorges and cliffs that 
stretches its lonely, virtually uninhabited 
length from Beersheba to Eilat on the Red 
Sea’s Gulf of Aqaba. A costly project is now 
underway to channel water,from Lake Ti- 
berias (the ancient Sea of Galilee) in the 
north down to the Negev. Ben-Gurion 
hopes to turn the Negev into a fertile garden 
spot, perhaps as it once was in the days of 
the Nabataeans who inhabited the area 
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2,000 years ago. “And they shall build the 
old wastes,” said the prophet Isaiah, “they 
shall raise up the former desolations, and 
they shall repair the waste cities, the desola- 
tions of many generations.” 

At Eilat itself, it is possible to glimpse 
camels near the ancient Well of Abraham 
or journey a few miles to the Mines of Sol- 
omon where slaves mined the copper which 
Solomon traded to merchants of the Far 
East for gold, silver, silk, and fabulous treas- 
ures. 

More importantly to modern Israel, how- 
ever, Eilat some day will be its seaport on the 
Indian Ocean. Under Israel’s planned econ- 
omy, 6,000 people live there now in quarters 
erected by the government, In time, a city 
of 60,000 will be built, serving as a rail, oil, 
and export center. The traveler today can 
still. go skin diving in the crystal, mildly 
brackish waters of the gulf or glimpse the 
aquatic wonderland via the comforts of a 
glass-bottomed boat. 

My first sight of a pretty young thing 
named Elana on the edge of the U.N.-pa- 
trolied Gaza Strip made it hard to believe 
that she was a symbol of a waning era in 
Israel, Elana, as beauteous as the Biblical 
Ruth, is one of the leaders of about a hun- 
dred young Israelis who live, work, and oper- 
ate a large kibbutz (collective farm) in the 
shadow of no man’s land between Israel and 
Egypt. 

All of these youngsters are between 19 and 
21, many just out of their compulsory serv- 
ice in the Israeli Army. Elana—she said her 
last name was unimportant—is one of these. 
Garbed in a sweater-blouse, blue shorts and 
barefooted—the workaday uniform—she 
guided us around the quarters of Kibbutz 
Nahal Oz, through the communal] dining 
room and out to the nursery-schoolroom- 
home of the young children of the five or six 
married couples in the group, The young- 
sters see their parents from 4 p.m. until bed- 
time. Married couples are entitled to a pair 
of neat, small rooms. Elana, being single, 
shares & room with two other girls. 

With flashing dark eyes, she described the 
way the men and women of the kibbutz are 
turning the dry brown soil into green, pro- 
ductive fields through Irrigation and per- 
spiration. 

“No,” she said thoughtfully to the ob- 
vious question, “I don’t miss the city lights. 
Here I have a chance to contribute, to share 
in the future of Israel. It is much more im- 
portant than just living in the city.” 

Kibbutzgniks own and operate their own 
lands, borrowing money from the Jewish 
Agency, much of it contributed by American 
Jews, on long-term loans. Nahal Oz is but 
3 years old, but some kibbutzim have 
swimming pools, “espresso’’ bars and their 
residents live as comfortably as any wealthy 
Iowa corngrower. ‘The exception is that they 
cannot take their wealth with them if they 
should leave the kibbutz. 

Yet the kibbutzim, backbone of the Zion- 
ist movement for more than a quarter cen- 
tury, are fading. away. In the days before 
statehood, the kibbutz was like a pioneer set- 
tlement in America’s wild West. Its people 
had to work and share together to ward off 
drought, marauding Arabs and the impos- 
sible loneliness of isolation in a desert. To- 
day the trend in Israel is toward the mosh- 
avim—cooperative farms where the people 
pool their tools and product-marketing but 
still own and farm individual hectares of 
land. Xibbutzim like Nahal Oz exist only 
along Israel’s tense borders where the kib- 


butzniks must serve as border troops as well | 


as farmers in event of hostilities. 


Another unexpected facet of Israel is its _ 


diminutive size. In a land not much bigger 
than New Jersey, it is possible to headquar- 
ter at an American-style seaside hotel such 
as the Grand Accadia at Tel Aviv and make 
daily forays by bus or rented auto to every 
point of the country. One gets in more 


roadwork this way, and from early spring ~ 
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until late October, can relax at the end of a 
day with a bfisk swim in the azure Medi- 
terranean. 

However, even in a minimum 2-week stay 
in Israel, it is much the best to plan an 
overnight stop or two in Jerusalem’s com- 
modious King David Hotel or the peaceful, 
smart Galei Kineret Hotel on the western 
shore of Lake Tiberias when visiting Naza- 
reth. 

At the latter, it is possible to escape the 
omnipresent dust and souvenir hawkers and 
meditate on what this land must have been 
like in the days of Christ and St. Peter. The 
lake, fresh and invigorating in daytime, 
wears a brooding air of mystery at twilight 
as the sun sets on the Syrian hills. 

It is impossible in any brief odyssey to 
capture all the moods and impressions of 
Jerusalem, a holy city of Jews, Christians, 
and Moslems. Unfortunately for the visitor 
in Israel, the ancient landmarks of Old Jeru- 
salem are in the zone occupied by Jordan 
and travel between the two parts is. not per- 
mitted except on rare occasions of pilgrim- 
age, which must be arranged well in advance. 

But unless one is a pilgrim, with a pil- 
grim’s insistence on personally touching the 
holy or ancient spots, the modern Israel 
should more than suffice the brief traveler. 
Language is no barrier, since English is the 
second tongue of most Irsaelis a visitor is 
.likely. to encounter in the cities, shops, ho- 
tels, government offices. 

Eating can be a minor irritant since Israel, 
although established as a haven for the op- 
pressed, so far has applied the rabbinical 
‘pans on pork and the mixing of meat and 
dairy products in the same meal for all who 
must dine in public places. But though one 
must inevitably choose between “meat or 
dairy” meals, the latter can open up new 
vistas of fruit and an concoctions to 
ease a jaded appetite. 

israel is a land. where one learns early to 
expect the unexpected. But the rewards are 
likely to be beyond your expectations. 





James Wesley Rearden—Lesson in 
Loyalty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include excerpts from the report of the 
president of the Graniteville Co., Gran- 
. iteville, S.C., which pay tribute to one of 
the most remarkable men who ever lived, 
James Wesley Rearden: This man 
served one company for nearly 87 years. 
This is believed to be a record unequaled 
in the history of mankind. Mr. Rear- 
den’s service is truly a lesson in loyalty, 
but it is more than that. It is also a 
tribute to his employers and is indicative 
of the fine relations generally prevailing 
between management and labor in South 
Carolina. I know personally and num- 
ber among my good friends most of the 
officers and many of the employees of 
this fine company. While I did not 
know Mr. Rearden well, I was familiar 
with the high regard and esteem in 
which he was held by his fellow man. I 
respectfully present these excerpts from 
the report of the president, Samuel H. 
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Swint, and commend them to my col- 

leagues for reading. 
The excerpts follow: 

Excerpts From THE REPORT OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, GRANITEVILLE, Co., GRANITEVILLE, 
8.C., FoR THE YEAR 1959, PRESENTED AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLDERS, 
FEBRUARY 23, 1960 

HISTORICAL EXHIBIT: JAMES WESLEY REARDEN 
When Graniteville’s “Grand Old Man,” 

James Wesley Rearden, passed away at his 


_home in Graniteville, S.C., on March 25, 


1959, the last chapter was written and the 
book was closed on a very interesting and 
unusual life. ‘His time spanned all but 
16 of Graniteville Co.’s 114 years of 
existence. And during 87 of those years he 
was an employee of Graniteville Co.—a rec- 
ord of continuous service with one business 
firm which, to the best of our knowledge, 
has never been equaled by anyone else any- 
where. 

A book could be written—and it should 
be—about Mr. Rearden’s unique and ded- 
icated life of service to his family, his 
church, his community and the company for 
which he worked so faithfully from May 10, 


1872 until his death on March 25, 1959. Un- 


fortunately, space does not permit us to do 
him justice here, but the pictures and the 
notes which appear on pages 28 through 31 
will serve to give our stockholders a glimpse 
of this remarkable man and, at the same 
time, will preserve something of him and his 
distinctive contributions in the Granite- 
ville Co. archives (p. 7). 


NOTES MADE ON A VISIT WITH MR. JAMES 
WESLEY REARDEN ON THE MORNING OF MAY 
10, 1957, THE 85TH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS 
CONTINUOUS EMPLOYMENT WITH GRANITE- 
VILLE CO. 


This morning we three (Samuel H. Swint, 
president; F. A. Townsend, vice president; 
and William C. Lott, assistance vice presi- 
dent) went up to Mr. Rearden’s home at 78 
Canal Street in Graniteville to see him. We 
found him in very good spirits, and in better 
condition than we had thought be might 
be. He was pleased to see us, and we sat 
and talked with him for about an hour. We 
encouraged him to do most of the talking, 
and he did this with some effort but with 
evident enjoyment. He asked who had sent 
him flowers and was very much interested 
in things at the office. Mr. Swint “kidded” 
him about not coming to the office to see 
us, telling him that he had too good a record 
to go and spoil it by “loafing around.” Mr. 
Rearden did not really understand this, but 
when Mr. Swint began to ask him questions 
about his early days with Graniteville, he 
brightened visibly and told us quite a lot 
that was interesting and informative. 

Mr. Swint asked Mr. Rearden exactly what 
had happened on May 10, 1872, 85 years ago. 
Mr. Rearden said that he had been fishing 
on the banks of the creek (Horse Creek) very 
near where a portion of the fence surround- 
ing the mill (original Graniteville mill) was 
placed. He stated that his own home, which 
he described as a “half log house,” was close 
by the same spot. He described how a tree 
grew just on the banks of the creek and 
how the water seemed to form a rather deep 
pool as it passed beneath the roots of this 
tree. He said he had learned this was a 
good place to fish and that it was not long 
before he caught the biggest red-breast 
perch he had ever caught “before or since.” 
Mr. Rearden went into some detail in de- 
scribing the size and the coloring of this 
fish. He said that when he caught the fish 
he became quite excited and jerked his fish- 
ing pole entirely over his head, which threw 
the fish over the fence against the gutter 
of the mill, He wasted no time climbing 
the 7-foot fence to retrieve the fish. When 
he got inside the fence he saw watching him 
Mr. Tillman Faulkner, who was overseer of 
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the cloth room. .Mr Rearden had spent 
quite a bit of time looking in the door of 
the cloth room and watching the people at 
work there, and he alreday knew how to do 
some of the jobs there even though he never 
actually run any of them. He said that Mr. 
Faulkner complimented him on the size of 
his fish and then asked him, “Would you 
like a job?” 

Mr. Rearden answered very prompily, 
“Yes; what do you want me to do?” 

“I want you to tack,” Mr. Faulkner said, 

“What time do you want me here?”. 

“Tomorrow morning.” And Mr. Rearden 
said he was there at 5:30 the next morning. 

Mr. Swint asked Mr. Rearden how many 
hours a day they worked in those days. Mr. 
Rearden replied that they worked 12 hours 
a day 6 days a week, except that Saturday 
was a short day. He went on to explain 
that they usually worked a little extra time 
every weekday so as to be able to have some 
time off on Saturday—if they picked up 5 or 
6 hours extra work during the weekdays then 


office man too much work to do, 

Mr, Swint asked Mr. Rearden where he 
went to school. He replied he had gone to 
school at the “Academy” for about a year. 
“T wasn’t a bad boy,” he said, “but my daddy 
decided to send me to somebody who could 
handle me.” He stated that a man 
name of John Snead had started 
and his daddy sent him there, 

Mr. Snead could handle him all right. 
would switch us at the drop of 


saying, “He brought it back 
Mr. Swint asked Mr. 
bered William 
that he remem 
tioned that Gregg used 
where he (Mr. 
spending part of his 
his time at his home on Kalmia Hill, 
told about seeing Gregg on a good 
occasions come to the “Academy,” as 
called it, with his buggy loaded 
peaches. He said that Gregg had a sizable 
peach orchard, and he shipped peaches to 
New York; he would load up his buggy with 
ripe peaches and drive in the yard of the 
“Academy.” Mr. Rearden said that as soon 
as Gregg would arrive he usually “hollered 
out,” and that signaled the dismissal of all 
classes. The children would crowd around 
his buggy and he would hand the peaches 
out, taking particular care to see that all 
the girls got-one. Mr. Rearden asserted that 
the boys, “including me,” did manage to 
reach in and get at least one, and sometimes 
were able to get two or three and stick them 
inside their jackets. 

Mr. Rearden told the story of how a boy 
named Bill Gulledge was standing on the 
streets one day when Gregg passed by in his 
buggy. He said that Gregg stopped the 
buggy and asked Gulledge what he was do- 
ing on the streets instead of being at school. 
He did not know what excuse Gulledge gave, - 
but, in the meantime, Mr. Gregg had sent 
someone to get his father (Gulledge’s) out of 
the mill and come and see him. When the 
father came out, Gregg asked him why it was 
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his wife to make the 
see to it that he at- 


“What have you got 

he asked. The man did not 

answer and Gregg said, “Hand it here.” He 
up to Gregg in the buggy—Gregg 

cork and sniffed it—it was corn 

jug and brought it 


dren.” Whether or not he did this nobody 
seemed to know. 

Mr. Rearden talked with great clarity and 
perception; he was particularly attentive to 
small details of events that happened 85 
years ago. He exhibited a keen sense of 
humor, as illustrated by the fact that he 
mentioned some lady in one of his stories 
and stated, “I do not know how old she is, 


Snead, the schoolmaster—he said that 
Snead’s wife actually bossed the school, 
“* * * bossed him too, I think.” 

We thoroughly enjoyed our visit and our 
talk with Mr. Rearden this morning. He is 
truly an amazing man with a remarkable 
record of 85 years of continuous service with 
one company—a record which, undoubtedly, 
cannot be equaled by anyone else in industry 
anywhere (pp. 29-31). 

SaMUEL H. SwInr. 
Francis A, TOWNSEND. 
Wr.11aM C. LorT. 


GRANITEVILLE, §.C., May 10, 1957. 

Notre.—Mr. Rearden died on March 25, 
1959, just 14% months before he would have 
completed (on May 10, 1959) 87 years of con- 
tinuous service with Graniteville Co. 

To the beautiful little church (St. John 
Methodist) just around the corner from his 
home in Graniteville and one of the two 
built by William Gregg when he was build- 
ing the community, Wesley Rearden paid 
constant devotion. He joined it in 1884, was 
married there to Allie Quimby,3 years later, 
taught the Young Men’s Bible Class every 
Sunday for 31 years, was a member for 68 
years, and was a lifetime member of its board 
of stewards. 

When the Thomas De La Rue Co., Ltd., of 
London, England, had an employee, Harry 
Adkins, to complete 75 years of service in 
1950, the company. asked the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers to search for 
that person in the United States who could 
most nearly equal Mr. Adkins’ record. Of 
course, when Mr, Rearden was located, the 
De La Rue Co. was surprised to learn that he 
had already exceeded. Adkins’ record by 3 
years. Mr. Rearden was invited to come to 
London and bring someone with him as a 
guest of the De La Rue Co.; his health would 
not permit him to take the trip. However, 


_ on the day on which Mr. Adkins completed 


his 75 years of service with De La Rue, there 
Was an e of telegrams between the 
two “oldtimers,” and Mr, Rearden was pre- 
sented a silver salver or tray by the De La 
Rue Co.,, identical to the one presented to 


Mr. Adkins, On the tray the names of both 
men were engraved, the names of the two 
companies they had served, and the words 
ane is the true insignia of manhood” 
(p. ). 


“The Air Force Reserve Manual” 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letters to an 
editor: 

CouNCIL AND PROTESTANTS 

In a recent editorial, the Easton Express 
bemoaned the state of public apathy. The 
‘situation was accurately appraised, but it 
is possible from the pages of the same paper 
to trace the factors in one issue which con- 
tribute to public apathy. It is the age-old 


maneuver of clouding an issue instead of. 


squarely answering the charges involved. 

The issue involved is whether or not the 
National Council of Churches in particular, 
and Protestant clergymen in general, have 
been infiltrated by the Communists. The 
evidence in support of the charge is volu- 
minous. To date, however, no honest effort 
has been made to prove or disprove the 
charges. 

Instead, an Express editorial labeled the 
charges “unsupported.” George Cornell, AP 
religion writer, said in effect that such a 
charge is not new. Then he went on to 
speak in less than complimentary terms of 
those who would dare to question the Na- 
tional Council of Churches or the Protestant 
clergy, singling out Dr. Carl McIntire of the 
International Council of Churches. In its 
Roundtable, the Express quotes an article 
by Murry Kempton in the New York Post 
which criticizes Representative Francis E. 
Water and his House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee. This is the group which 
has amassed the evidence which directly 
supports the charges. 

If the charges are not new, as Mr. Cornell 
states—and no wonder, since the infiltration 
is not new—the tactics in defense are less 
so—if you cannot answer the charges, smear, 
and deprecate those who make them. Cloud 
the issue, keep the public uninformed about 
the truth of the charges. Does this or does 
it not contribute to public apathy? After 
all, the millions of Protestants for whom the 
National Council of Churches purports to 
speak have a right to know. 

As the Federal Council of Churches, as it 
used to, be called, the National Council of 
Churches came under fire on the charges of 
communistic infiltration and began to feel 
the displeasure of its membership in an eco- 
nomic way. However, with the royalties 
from its best seller, the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible, it has molded itself 
into an organization which is virtually in- 
dependent of its membership. Impervious 
to criticism, it has developed into a power- 
ful force exerting its influence in the affairs 
of government, in the press, on the radio, 
and on television. Though it purports to 
speak for Protestantism, its policies do not 
always represent the will of its membership. 
The recommendation for the recognition of 
Red China is a classic example. We are 
presently witnessing its influence upon 
Government and the press to keep the pub- 
lic in a state of uninformed apathy. 

The Reverend Horace H. Hoey. 

First Baprist CHURCH, PHILLIPSBURG. 
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THE MANUAL 


* 

The Washington (D.C.) Post and Times 
Herald recently broke the story of the Na- 
tional Council of Christian Churches of the 
United States demanding the immediate sup- 
pression of the Air Force Reserve manual 
containing a section entitled “Communism 
in Religion.” 

Thomas S. Gates, Jr., Secretary of Defense, 
ordered the manual withdrawn. Secretary 
of the Air Force Dudley C. Sharp apologized 
to the officials of the National Council of 
Churches. 

Congressman Francis E. WattTer, chair- 
man of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, accused the Secretary of De- 
fense of issuing a groveling apology, when 
the Air Force manual’s statements are true. 
He said the reference to communism in re- 
ligion was based on facts and that Gates 
should have investigated the facts before 
issuing this groveling apology to the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. He declared: 
“The leadership of the National Council of. 
Churches, which claims to speak for 38 mil- 
lion American Protestants, has in the aggre- 
gate a record of hundreds of affiliations with 
Communist fronts and causes.” 

Dr, Clyde J. Kennedy, president of the 
American Council of Churches, Dr. Carl 
McIntire, president of the International 
Council of Christian Churches, Dr. Ralph I. 
Yarnell, secretary of the American Council, 
Dr. Harlan J. O'Dell, vice president of the 
American Council, and many other church 
leaders and Protestant Christians, objected 
to the suppression of the manual. 

Maj. Edgar C. Bundy, director of the 
Church League of America, said: “The Na- 
tional Council officials merit the disdain of 
liberty-loving Christians in America.” 

The spectacle, however, of the Depart- 
ment of Defense surrendering is even more 
tragic when one realizes that the president 
of the National Council, Dr. Edwin T. 
Dahlberg, has been an insistent enemy of 
the Defense Department. 

It will always be noble for us to fight for 
the freedom of our country, no matter what 
the cost may be, regardless of the odds or 
fierceness of the battle. 

For the Secretary of Defense to capitulate 
to a church organization with a president 
who denounces the myth of national de- 
fense and ridicules the nobility of the spirit 
of a Patrick Henry is the height of insult 
to our integrity as a Nation. 

The Reverend D. A. Kine, 

BETHLEHEM, Pa, 


New England Fuel Dictatorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an interesting editorial which 
appeared in the Boston Herald on March 
12, 1960: 


New ENGLAND FvEt DICTATORSHIP 


Congress is solemnly considering the estab- 
lishment of a dictatorship over New England 
fuels. It is looking to a scheme by which 
some well-meaning bureacracy in Washing- 
ton will deny us the right to. decide which 
energy source is most economical for us— 
oil, coal, or natural gas. 

This is the plan for a “national fuels 
policy” proposed in a couple of concurrent 
resolutions. Already 42 Senators have co- 
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sponsored the Senate bill Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 73. 

New England has already. taken a beating 
from the oil import quotas, which deny us 
our full reliance on residual oil and so enable 
coal prices to be raised. The national fuels 
policy plan would carry this elimination of 
competitive price curbs to the ultimate con- 
clusion. 

New England is nearer to coal sources than 
to oil or gas. So it is quite likely that a 
fuels policy would dictate the use of coal 
by New England industry. This would be 
great for coal, as it would relieve it from 
meeting the price competition of residual oil. 
But for New England it would mean @ pos- 
sibly disastrous increase in fuel costs. 

Oddly enough, the independent Texas oil 
men are in on this deal, too, The politically 
powerful Independent Producers and 
Royalty Owners Association has discovered 
that coal and oil are not mortal enemies. 
The reason is that one of coal’s major com- 
petitors in industry is imported crude and 
residual oil, and the independent oil men 
would like to see these imports cut off. 

The excuse offered for a fuels allocation 
is the “uneconomic exploitation of and 
wasteful competition between limited en- 
ergy resources.” 

But proved reserves of crude oil and nat- 
ural gas are at an alltime high. Enormous 
quantities of shale oil can be tapped. Coal 
is in vast supply. Solar energy, the fuel 
cell, and atomic developments promise un- 
limited resources in the future. 

And competition, instead of bringing 
waste, has brought producers to the point 
where even byproducts are closely controlled. 

This. fuels policy plan,is yet another of 
the various schemes to replace competition 
with a comfortable cartelism. 

New England, at the end of the line and 
with small energy resources of its own, 
stands to lose heavily by this sort of busi- 
ness. 





Adenauer Calls MRA World’s Hope 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I am 


‘pleased to‘include an article from the 


New York Journal American of Sunday, 
January 31, 1960. 

During these days we are honored and 
happy to welcome to this country the dis- 
tinguished Chancellor of West Germany. 

In the years since World War IT he has 
stood out as a dauntiless fighter for free- 
dom and an architect of the unity of the 
West. Better than most he understands 
the nature of the ideological struggle we 
are in right now. For he and his country 
are on the very front line of that 
struggle. 

He and his family were among a group 
of 150 picked leaders of Western Ger- 
many who, at the end of the war, came to 
the Moral Re-Armament Assembly at 
There began the 
close friendship of the Chancellor with 
Dr. Frank Buchman, the initiator of 
Moral Re-Armament, an association 
which has grown and deepened over the 
years, and which has had a profound 
effect on the history of Western Europe. 
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The Chancellor’s convictions about the 
world work of Moral Re-Armament are 
well expressed in an article which he 
himself wrote for the New York Journal 
American on January 31 of this year, and 
in the handbook to which I am about to 
refer. 

The article follows: 

ADENAUER CALLS MRA Worup’s Hope 


(The ideology of moral rearmament is 
seen by West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer as vitally important at this stage 
of world affairs. His Government has 
awarded the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Merit to Dr. Frank Buchman, founder of 
Moral Re-Armament. In the following 
article written exclusively for the New York 
Journal-American, Chancellor Adenauer dis- 
cusses this ideology.) 


. (By Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of 
West Germany) 


At this time of confusion in Europe we 
need, and especially in divided Germany, an 
ideology that brings clarity and moral power 
into shaping international relations. A na- 
tion with an ideology is always on the 
offensive. A nation without an ideology is 
self-satisfied and dead. 

Communism: has gone through many 
phases—Marxism, Leninism, Stalinism, now 
Khrushchev. But. one thing has remained 
unaltered—its aim of world domination. We 
must be prepared to continue the ideological 
struggle for several decades yet, but I am 
convinced Khrushchev's grandchildren will 
not be Communists. 

Dr. Frank Buchman, founder of Moral Re- 
Armament, is making a great contribution 
to international unity and to the establish- 
ment of social justice. A lasting memorial to 
his work is established in the hearts of man- 
kind of this age. The way he has labored 
to establish relationships between men and 
nations on firm foundations of moral values 
will never be forgotten. 

Now is the time to work more strongly than 
ever for European unity through MRA. A 
Europe in which freedom and brotherhood 
should reign can only be created when na- 
tions are mutually conscious of their moral 
responsibility. MRA has given most valu- 
able stimulation to the great work of uniting 
Europe. Unless this work is carried forward, 
peace in the world cannot be maintained. 

If all nations are to continue to live to- 
gether, one of the most pressing tasks of 
our age is to overcome prejudices that exist 
between people, races and nations. In this 
—_— MRA has made an important contribu- 
tion. 

May it above all pass on the truth that the 
one real hope of nations living together in 
peace can only be found through a change 
in the human heart. 

We can be grateful to the men and women 
of Moral Re-Armament that in this world 
of destruction they have had the courage to 
raise the banner of moral values. MRA has 
become a household word in postwar 
Germany. 

The German people gratefully recognize 
the help which has come so readily to them 
through MRA. Very soon after the end of 
the war this ideology reached out a hand to 
the German people and helped them make 
contact again with other nations. In West- 
ern Germany MRA has worked very force- 
fully in the creation of good- relations 
between management and labor. 

Men and nations cannot outwardly enjoy 
stable relations until they have. been in- 
wardly prepared for them. In this respect 
MRA has rendered great lasting services. 

We have seen the conclusion after some 
difficult negotiations of important interna- 
national agreement. MRA has played an 
invisible but effective part in bridging dif- 
ferences of opinion between negotiating 


parties. It has kept before them the objec- 
tive of peaceful ent in search for 
common good which is the true purpose of 
human life. 

Begin with yourself—that, in my opinion, 
is the basic challenge of MRA. May this 
challenge ring out far and wide across the 
whole world and into all nations. 


Mr: Speaker, it is by a most happy com- 
bination of events that at this time a new 
weapon in this ideological struggle is 
being put into our hands. It is this 
handbook, “Ideology and Co-Existence,” 
prepared by Moral Re-Armament. It has 
been published as a weapon to put Amer- 
ica and the free world on the offensive in 
this war of ideologies. It sets forth in 
pungent sentences the true nature of 
communism and presents the one effec- 
tive universal answer. 

The strength of the statements in this 
handbook and the ideology which it rep- 
resents is proved by the violence of the 
attacks which Tass—the Soviet News 
Agency—Pravda, Izvestia, Trud, Life, 
and Literature, and the Moscow, Tash- 
kent, and Peiping radios have launched 
against it, noting that this handbook “is 
putting an end to the ideological soften- 
ing up of the free world.” 

To my knowledge this handbook is re- 
ceiving one of the most massive simul- 
taneous distributions in the history of the 
world. A copy has gone to every home 
in the Scandinavian countries, including 
Greenland and Iceland, to every home in 
Holland, and in Switzerland where it was 
given a foreword by General Guisan, the 
famous commander in chief of the 
Swiss armies in World War II. Last 
week it went to every one of the 444 mil- 
lion homes in Canada. At this very mo- 
ment it is being distributed to every fam- 
ily in Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
and Australia, and before the end of this 
month it will reach every home in this 
Nation’s Capital. 

It is fitting that at the time of Chan- 
cellor Adenauer’s stay in this country 
means such as this are available to 
strengthen the fundamental beliefs and 
qualities of the American people and re- 
store to new life and power the precious 
heritage of our forefathers and the great 
destiny of our land. ’ 





The Foremen’s Story 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously outlined in the Rzcorp the 
plight of the foremen in American in- 
dustry, who are in the no man’s land be- 
tween management and labor, without 
collective bargaining rights or the pro- 
tection of laws of the land concerning 
labor-management relations. 

The following address, by Joseph 
Murphy, temporary president of the 
Foremen’s Federation of America, elo- 
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quently and adequately amplify what I 

term the “Foremen’s Story”: 

ApprRess Mave sy Josepu F. Murpuy, or Bur- 
FALO, N.Y., TO THE STRIKING STEELWORKERS 
OF THE BurraLo STEEL Co., AND THE FORE- 
MEN AT THE SaME MEETING 


Mr. Chairman, brother steelworkers, and 
foremen of the Buffalo Steel Co., it is an 
honor. accorded to me to appear here this 
afternoon and address you men who are wag- 
ing a battle for the principles that we all 
treasure highly. You men of the rank and 
file have the support of your very noble 
organization back of you. Through the ef- 
forts of the many men who in the past have 
fought for the right to association, you men 
have today the weight of the U.S. Govern- 
ment supporting your just cause. But you 
foremen are in a very precarious position. 
The words of the Labor-Management Act 
state that you are not to be deemed as em- 
ployees within the words of the act. To me, 
my friends, this is a mockery. I can recall 
the days when, as a youth, I attended the 
schools of our land. I was proud of the fact 
that I had been biessed by being born in 
America. For, as I read the words of the 
immortal Declaration of Independence and 
the amendments of the U.S. Constitution, 
sponsored by the outstanding American, 
Thomas Jefferson, I felt I was very fortunate 
indeed to be an American citizen. I can 
recall the lessons by the good Sisters in my 
early schooldays when they taught me of 
the many rights that the just and merciful 
God has bestowed on me. Rights, my friends, 
that no government could deny. 

But, as I grew to manhood and took my 
place’ in the industrial world to gain for self 
and my family, I found that when I en- 
deavored to exercise these rights, I was 
halted by the masters of industry. Many a 
time have I since the days of 1909 suffered 
the results of the blacklist for my mem- 
bership in the trade-union movement. I 
have seen my fellowmen shot in cold blood 
by the thugs employed by the masters of 
steel in their endeavor to stop the organiza- 
tion of men into the unions for their eco- 
nomic welfare. I have traveled many a time 
away from my family to parts far away in 
order to secure employment, and many a 
time under a false name. 

Many a time when alone I have pondered 
over the conditions that made me an exile as 
it were from my family, owing to my de- 
manding the protection of my rights as 
given me by my Creator. I have at times 
wondered if this was America—the land of 
the free and the home of the brave. But the 
lessons taught me by my dead father always 
remained with me and I had the faith that 
some day the laws would be enacted that 
would protect me in my rights. When in 
1943, gentlemen, I became a member of the 
Foremen’s Union, and I read the words in 
that document I assumed that owing to the 
fact that the foremen in the years gone by 
also were guaranteed the protection of the 
law, the same as the boys who worked under 
me. 

But when the Taft-Hartley Act came 
into being I was confronted with the fact 
that I. a foreman, was not entitled to the 
same privilege that my fellow foremen in the 
maritime, railroad, and the building trades, 
enjoyed. I was a potential economic slave 
to the whims and the policies of the steel 
barons. They, through the law, stated that 
I was part of management. I had no voice 
as to the hours I worked, the pay I received, 
and that at any time the management de- 
cided to eliminate me from the payroll, I 
took it with no help from my Government or 
any of my fellow foremen. 

During the war we have been on the firing 
line, as it were, producing the necessary 
weapons to win the war for democracy, and 
the freedom of the many in Europe from the 
rule of Hitler and his cohorts only to find 
out that when peace came we were worse off 


‘ 
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than the ones we had fought to liberate. 
What a shock this was to us born in 
America. I consulted with many of the 
clergy and tried to find out whether I was 
wrong in my belief as to my rights, only to 
be told that I was correct. That Almighty 
God had made no distinction between men 
and foremen, and that I, too, had my sta- 
tion in society to protect, and that the 
welfare of my wife and kids were entitled 
to the same protection of their bread earner 
as the men that I supervised. 

You men of supervision are faced with the 
command that you, too, must insist that this 
Government of ours must also protect us; 
that we will fight for the recognition of our 
rights; that we, too, are entitled to all the 
privileges as the men we supervise; that sim- 
ply being a foreman does not mean that we 
are a simple mechanical robot in the great 
industrial machine to be discarded whenever 
the boss wants to remove us from the scene. 

It is up to you men to assert your man- 
hood and citizenship. During this month we 
celebrate the birthdays of two great men, 
Washington—the father of our Nation—and 
Lincoln, the savior of the Union. Write your 
Congressman and request him to support the 
amendment to the Labor Management Act 
to protect the foremen. Then go to your 
church, no matter what faith and ask the 
Divine Giver of all the good things in life 
to send to the lawmakers of our Nation the 
wisdom of granting first class citizenship to 
we foremen. 

I do hope that very soon we can tell the 
management of steel that this is America, 
and not Russia; that the words of the Dec- 
laration—“That all men are created equal 
and endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights and that among thosé 
rights is the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

Again, I thank you for the honor given me 
and all I can say, in my humble and sincere 
manner, may God bless you. 


Cuba: Hands-Off Attitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 


unanimous consent I insert in the. 


Recorp a letter received from a resident 
of the Second Congressional District of 
South Dakota, which letter makes a lot 
of sense so far as our relations with Cuba 
are concerned. 

This letter from David R. Richards, of 
Spearfish, S. Dak., is as follows: 

I have been reading with some interest the 
State Department’s hands off attitude as 
concerns Cuba. In turn I have kept silent, 
thinking that things will work out. 

However, the time has come to have Con- 
gress now advise the State Department to 
put their foot down and in the same token 
demand that Cuba reduce the price of sugar 
to that price which the U.S.S.R. is paying. 

Power hungry people can only be dealt 
with through the stomachs of their people 
and certainly no one in the West or East 
can bail the Cuban people out of their bond- 
age and servility to Castro, without first 
making things worse before they get better. 

The United States of America for years 
has always turned the other cheek and 
then walked the “second mile” with other 
countries just to have peace. There can be 
no peace at any time with bullies, robbers, 
murderers, and dictators, and it is time 
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that we stood up and punched back such as 
Herter did recently in Cuban affairs. 

Dignity of people and nations cannot be 
achieved by letting a bunch of hooligans 
run over them and by polite words between 
their State Departments. This type of re- 
spect can be obtained only by firm, fair, 
sincerity of action against those that cause 
the trouble, not by running scared or offer- 
ing bribes just to keep the peace. 


Red Growth Rate Found Lagging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, we 
in this country have contracted a new 
and virulent disease. It should be called 
Soviet, or Russian, neuroses. 

Those in the throes of the disease be- 
lieve firmly that everything from the bal- | 
let to the ballistic missile bigger and 
better in Russia than anything of its kind 
in the rest of the world. This is es- 
pecially true of our productivity rate 
compared to that of the Soviet Union. 

Now comes an English economist who 
knocks the theory of Russian produc- 
tivity into a cocked hat. Like most peo- 
ple near the U.S.S.R., Mr. Colin Clark is 
not particularly terrified of the Russians. 
He leaves that fear to his American 
cousins who are over 3,000 miles away. 

The following article by Frank C. Por- 
ter appeared in the Washington Post of 
March 12 and gives a brief synopsis of 
Mr. Colin Clark’s findings: 

Rep GrRowTH RaTEeE FounD LAGGING—ECONO- 
MIsT Finps Soviet PERFORMANCE MEDIOCRE 
(By Frank C, Porter) 

The specter of burgeoning Russian pro- 
ductivity has caused considerable consterna- 
tion in the United States. 

Politicians, businessmen, economists, and 
scientists have pointed to figures showing 
an annual Russian growth rate of 6 percent 
or more against our 3.5-percent average. 

Some have called for extraordinary meas- 
ures to close the gap, to protect the United 
States’ productive superiority, to give the lié 
to Khrushchev’s boast that the Soviet’s real 
national product will match or top ours in a 
decade or so—a boast which many Americans 
seem to fear may prove only too true. 

Almost alone is a British economist who, 
in effect, calls the whole thesis tripe. 

“Like so many other things which ‘every- 
body knows,’ this supposed growth trend of 
the Soviet economy is an illusion,” writes 
Colin Clark, Oxford University economist and 
research director of the Econometrica Insti- 
tute. Fortune magazine has printed the 
main conclusions of Clark’s forthcoming 
book, “The Real Productivity of Soviet Rus- 
sia,”’ in its current issue. 

The illusion arose, Clark says, through ex- 
pectations that a spurt in Russian produc- 
tivity, reflected in data for the period 
1948-53, will continue indefinitely. He chides 
fellow economists for overlooking a common- 
place: After a war or other disaster which 
has drastically reduced its productivity, @ 
nation will go through a period of rapid 
growth followed by gradual deceleration of 
this rate “as productivity approaches that 
position on its normal trend line which it 
might have been expected to reach had the 
war not occurred.” 
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“The information for the years after 1953 
shows in actuality the rate of (Russian) 
growth slowing down,” he points out. 

Clark likens neurosis over Russian growth 
to the prognsois of a physician who; finding 
that a child recovering from a serious ill- 
ness shows a rapid gain in weight for two 
successive weeks, plots the figures on a log- 
arithmic diagram and telis the parents that 
in a year the child will weigh more than 
the father. 

As for Clark’s own figures, he finds the 
annual rate of Soviet growth per man-hour 
to be only 1.2 per cent over the period 1913-— 
56. Reckoned from 1928 the average is 1.7; 
from 1939, only 1.6 percent. 

Against this, the average rate of growth 
per man hour in the United States has been 
23 percent a year from the 1890's, Clark 
says. 

Since population increase is also a factor 
in growth of the total national product, 
Clark takes some pains to show that the 
Soviet Union falls far behind the United 
States in this category as well. 

Russia’s rate of population growth has 
been 1.5 percent and “possibly” is now de- 
creasing while the U.S. rate stands at 1.8 
percent and is increasing, Clark claims. 

The British economist comes to a political 
and moral conclusion: “Governed by fana- 
tical materialists, the Russian people have 
been called upon to sacrifice their personal 
liberties, their national traditions, and their’ 
religion for the sake of material progress; 
and all that they have received in return 
is a rate of material progress far below that 
of most other countries * * *. It should 
be made clear how very mediocre the eco- 
nomic results of communism have, in fact, 
been.” 





The Super-Bomarc Missile in Perspective 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, last year 
when the armed services appropriation 
bill was being considered by the House, 
there was opposition during debate on 
the floor to the inclusion of funds for 
the super-Bomarc missile. At that time, 
I did not argue merits or military facts; 
nor did I shed crocodile tears for the 
Bomarc B just because it happens to be 
a product of the Boeing Airplane Co. of 
Seattle which I represent. I did state 
that laymen should leave technical de- 
cisions to the military engineers who can 
evaluate scientific capabilities and de- 
fense needs. All the while, of course, I 
recognized in the debate the earmarks 
of typical interservice competition be- 
tween the Bomarc as against advocates 
of the Nike missile, or you might say it 
indicated Army versus Air Force rivalry. 

Mr. Speaker, there are rumblings that 
this same rivalry may break out again. 
Indeed, publicized troubles of Bomarec 
firings are good material for use in at- 
tempts to withhold funds for its con- 
tinued development. 

Again, I must make my position clear. 
I will not subordinate in this the na- 
tional interest to the special interest of 
my own district or support military 
waste or unnecessary duplication. The 
troubles encountered in super-Bomarc 
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firings should be fully aired in the House 
Defense Subcommittee. But I do hope 
members will not prejudge the facts. 
Necessarily, missile development involves 
trial and error. After all, the Atlas had 
successive problems before its long series 
of satisfactory firings. 

My point is that it would be unfair to 
make an important military decision 
based on news-articles—especially head- 
lines. The testimony of the Defense 
Department, not news reports, should 
decide the issue. 

Notwithstanding, I offer as a matter 
of information a newspaper article 
which I think covers the situation fairly. 
Here is the most objective news cover- 
age on the Bomarc troubles I have read. 
I commend to all Members of Congress 
the following article which appeared in 
the Seattle Times of March 8, 1960: 

Success SEEN For SupER-BoMarRC—GIVEN 

ADEQUATE TEsT TIME 
(By Robert L. Twiss) 

It is time.to put the trouble-plagued 
super-Bomarc flight-test program in per- 
spective. 

A super-Bomarc—the Boeing Airplane Co.’s 
solid-fuel-boost defensive missile—was de- 
stroyed by fire Saturday on the launch pad 
at Cape Canaveral, Fla., 30 minutes before 
the countdown reached zero. 

Boeing was readying the missile for a 
seventh super-Bomarc flight attempt when 
a failure in instrumentation, not the weapon 
itself, led to destruction of the missile. 

None of the six previous flights was com- 
pletely successful. The shoots were not 
complete failures, either, for important les- 
sons were learned. On several of the tests, 
the ramjet engines, which provide cruise 
power for the interceptor, failed to ignite. ~ 

BIGGEST HURDLE TAKEN 

On the sixth test, the solid-boost rocket 
hurled the missile skyward and the ram{jets 
ignited. But a malfunction in the flight- 
control system—which had worked perfectly 
in previous flights of the Bomarc Model A— 
caused the missile to plunge into the sea 
short of its planned flight. 

However, the Air Force said then the mis- 
sile in that flight passed the major hurdle of 


‘the flight-test program. 


Missile failures and partly successful flights 
are not new to the military services and aero- 
space industry. Cape Canaveral is a testing 
ground to perfect weapon systems; problems 
are part of the development cycle of all 
missiles. 

The Bomare troubles are occurring at an 
unfortunate time, however. Both the Air 
Force Bomarc and the Army’s Nike-Hercules 
defensive missiles have been targets of con- 
gressional criticism for years. 

The fiscal 1961 military budget, now being 
discussed by Congress, contains $420 million 
recommended by the administration for the 
Bomarc system. 

AMMUNITION FOR CRITICS 


_ The Superbomarc test troubles undoubt- 
edly will be used by congressional critics as 
evidence that the program should be reduced 
or canceled. 

Given reasonable development time, how- 
ever, there is no reason why the advanced 
Bomare will not be an effective weapon 
against manned aircraft and air-breathing 
(nonballistic) missiles. 

Its predecessor, the liquid-fueled Bomarc, 
has compiled an enviable test record against 
both drone aircraft and supersonic missiles. 
The Superbomarc is a longer ranged weapon 
than its model A predecessor. 

The Superbomarc should be able to prove 
its worth in a few more test flights, for the 


earlier shoots clearly indicated the problem 
areas that needed correction. 

Unfortunately, both have been 
the targets of irresponsible criticism, much 
of which has arisen from the Army-Air 
Force feud over defensive missile assign- 


_Ments. 


In the case of the Superbomarc fire Satur- 
day, the Associated Press’ reporting of the 
incident will add to the controversy. 

The article stated that a congressional 
committee has been critical of Bomarc and 
might drop it in favor of Nike-Hercules. The 
article failed. to mention that Nike-Hercules 
has received equally strong congressional 
criticism. 

The Senate Armed Services Committee last 
year voted to withhold most Nike-Hercules 
base funding, for example, because of its 
doubts of the merit of the weapon system. 
A compromise resulted in continuing both 
the Bomarc and Nike-Hercules programs, 

At stake in the Superbomarc for 
the Seattle area are many of the 15,000 jobs 
in the Boeing project. 





Billions for Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
iF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to present a most timely 
and well-written editorial, entitled “Bil- 
lions for Research,” which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Shreveport Journal, 
Shreveport, La.: 

BILLIONS FoR RESEARCH 


As the 1950’s were a decade of startling 
scientific fireworks, many of which promise 
to project a concept of civilization and 
human endeavor not yet fully realized, the 
1960’s are already being heralded as a period 
of great research and study. 

Many new horizons were glimpsed through 
partly opened doors during the latter half of 
the last decade. So enticing were the re- 
wards promised by this brief look, many in- 
dividuals in many walks of life are laying 
the foundation for further pursuit. 


’ This foundation is research. The fulfilll- 
ment of one of man’s most fervent desires— 
to travel beyond the confinements of his 
planet—is now within reach, There is no 
longer doubt that universal travel is possi- 
ble. Only the completion of present scien- 
tific experiments is necessary. 

The centuries-old search for an econom- 
ical means of converting sea brine into 
potable water is about to come to an end. 
Only a little more experimentation and a 
little more research are needed. Even the 
elimination of man’s most common diseases 
has been brought closer by discoveries in 
recent years. Who can-predict what a little 
more laboratory study will produce? 

Thousands of minor puzzles have been 
brought closer to solution by greatly ex- 
panded facilities for research. There are 
now 7,500 research bodies in the world— 
more than 5,000 of them in the United 
States—employing 800,000 persons. In 1920, 
the United States had only 290 research 
groups. It is a rare industrial concern 
which does not devote large amounts of 
capital to the research and development nec- 
essary for the introduction of tomorrow's 
products and services. Universities, govern- 
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ment, and private foundations all contribute 
handsomely to the investigation of the un- 
known, as well as the improvement of the 
present. - 

Crawford H. Greenewalt, president of E. L 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., has character- 
ized research as a “savings account from 
which’ we make withdrawals as we convert 
that 
new products and processes. As with all sav- 
ings accounts, bankruptcy lies ahead when 
withdrawals exceed deposits. To keep our 
scientific balance in healthy condition, we 
must insure always that our deposits de- 
rived from basic research are never less than 
our technological withdrawals.” 

Anticipating the great use to be made of 
present knowledge and that which will be 
forthcoming at more frequent intervals, in- 
dustry is determined not to go bankrupt in 
its potential progress derived from research. 
Segments of industrial society which wish to 
expand and perhaps increase their influence 
in the future now realize a laboratory filled 
with research personnel is a guarantee of 
display cases filled with new merchandise. 


The Late Senator Richard L. Neuberger 
SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues across the Nation in ex- 
pressing my deep sorrow at the death of 
Senator Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, and my 
sympathy to Maurine Neuberger. The 
thoughts of Mrs. Reuss and I are truly 
with her. 

Dick NEUBERGER was a remarkable 
man—a great Senator and statesman, a 
prolific writer, a man of deep human in- 
sight and compassion, a close friend 
and legislative partner. 

It was my privilege to work often with 
Senator NEuBERGER. No one was more 
dedicated to the conservation of all our 
Nation’s resources than he, and I was 
proud to be associated with him in this 
great cause. He fought wholeheartedly 
for the interests of the Klamath Indi- 
ans of Oregon—and when we had some 
difficulty guarding the interests of the 
Menominee Indians of Wisconsin, he 
helped us out, too. In fighting for ade- 
quate health and medical research pro- 
grams, in enacting billboard regulation, 
in many other endeavors, it was a pleas- 
ure to be allied with Dick NEUBERGER. 

Most recently, Senator NEUBERGER 
joined me in introducing a bill looking 
toward the establishment of a Point 4 
Youth Corps, to enable young Americans 
to serve our country and help the peo- 
ples of other nations in technical assist- 
ance missions in far-off lands. Dirck 
NEUBERGER’s sponsorship of this legisla- 
tion was typical of his deep interest both 
in young people and in America, show- 
ing to the world our sincere dedication 
to peace and friendship. 

We in the Congress have lost an in- 
spiring friend, and the Nation has lost 
a brilliant son. 


through applied research to- 
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National Council of Churches of Christ in 
U.S.A. Urge Medical Care for Elderly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks.in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the March 5, 1960, issue of 
the AFL-CIO News: 

ForAND PrincrPLe BuTTRESSED—COoUNCTL OF 
CHURCHES URGES MEDICAL CARE FOR ELDERLY 


OKLAHOMA Crrry, OxLa.—The general board 
of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. has conditionally en- 
dorsed the principle of the Forand bill to 
provide medical care for the aged, declaring 
the Government must act if voluntary in- 
surance plans fail to offer needed protection. 

At a 2-day meeting here, the board adopt- 
ed a statement expressing deep concern over 
the availability and financing of medical 
care of high quality, and called on the medi- 
cal profession and the public to maintain 
flexibility in considering new approaches 
aimed at meeting the problem. 

The board, governing body of the 40-mil- 
lion-member religious federation, said the 
“continued growth of prepayment methods 
shows promise of insuring high quality of 
medical service.” 

“The churches should encourage the in- 
clusion of mental, dental, nursing, and other 
health services in programs of prepaid care, 
and the extension of the amount and kind 
of care available to retired and other aged 
persons and to persons living in rural areas,” 
it added. ; 

“If voluntary prepayment plans cannot ac- 
complish the desired ends, Government 
should protect the health of the people by 
making possible the prepayment of health 
services.” 

A floor move aimed at striking from the 
resolution the reference to the Government's 
role was defeated after the Rev. Charles C. 
Webber, director of religious relations for 
the AFL-CIO and a member of the National 
Council’s executive board, spoke in favor 
of retaining the original language. 

In other actions, the religious federation’s 
governing body— 

Opposed extension, in its present form, of 
the Mexican farm labor program due to ex- 
pire June 30, 1961, declaring the importation 
of foreign workers “tends to produce a labor 
surplus, thereby depressing wages and labor 
standards for domestic agricultural workers.” 

Urged amendment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to prohibit the agricultural 
employment of children under 14, except 
those working on farms owned.by their par- 
ents. “Health and safety records,” the coun- 
cil noted, “now place farm operations among 
the most hazardous occupations.” 

Called on candidates in the forthcoming 
presidential campaign to adopt high ethical 
standards, disdain all forms of demagogery, 
and insure that there is “no resort to intimi- 
dation or bribery, direct or indirect.” 


HEALTH A KEY RESOURCE 


The ' Council of Churches statement of 
concern for the Nation’s health services de- 
clared that “it is now widely recognized that 
the health of people is an important na- 
tional resource, and therefore Government 
has increased its responsibility for the main- 
tenance of optimum health.” It continued: 

“With the rising cost of medical care, 
serious or extended illness has imposed eco- 
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nomic burdens which are beyond the capac- 
ity of many individuals and families to meet 
from current income. There is need for 
churches and church members to study the 
economic aspects of health services. 

“Experimental patterns of health service, 
such as group health programs under the 
auspices of labor, management, or other re- 
sponsible voluntary associations of people, 
deserve encouragement.” 


Railroads to the Rescue? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the spe- 
cial subcommittee on the Federal-aid 
highway program recently completed 
hearings dealing with the difficulties the 
Defense Department has experienced in 
moving the largest items in our missile 
arsenal through bridges and underpass- 
es on the Interstate System. . We have 
yet to meet to attempt to come to an 
agreement as to the import of the facts 
brought out during such hearings, and 
to approve the recent decision of the 
Bureau of Public Roads ordering a min- 
imum 16-foot vertical clearance stand- 
ard on such system in lieu of the orig- 
inal 14-foot standard. 

We did discover, I think, that there 
are many more facets to this problem 
than originally met the eye. It is to be 
greatly hoped, therefore, that the sub- 
committee will not approach its deci- 
sionmaking responsibilities in a hasty 
or partisan manner, but in an objective 
and properly deliberative manner. 

It is my understanding, though I as 
a minority member of the subcommittee 
have yet to see it, that the Association 
of American Railroads has submitted a 
written statement for inclusion in the 
record of the hearings to the effect that 
raising the vertical clearance standard 
will not enable the highways to accom- 
modate any important military ship- 
ments which cannot now be handled 
by the railroads which, goodness knows, 
need the business. Certainly, in view of 
the added financial burden any such 
change will bring to an already over- 
loaded highway trust fund, this is one 
facet of the overall problem to which 
the subcommittee should give serious 
consideration. 

As further evidence of that I herewith 
include, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, the following editorial from the 
Sarasota News of March 4, 1960: 

BACKWARD PROGRAM 

Now it turns out that our missile gaps 
aren’t big enough. Since 1956, 2,259 bridges, 
overpasses and underpasses have been built 
or authorized on the Federal Highway Sys- 
tem—with too little clearance for modern 
missiles to be trucked through. 

The House Public Works Committee in- 
vestigating, estimates that changing these 
and the others to come would add about a 
billion dollars to the cost of the highway. 
program. 
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It seems that up to 1957, the Defense De- 
partment thought 14-foot clearances would 
be enough to clear the heftiest missiles the 
United States might build. In that year, 
they changed their minds and decided they’d 
need 17 feet. Now there's talk of compromis- 
ing on 16 feet, which, we presume, would 


col e United States to building smaller 
Or to building bigger missiles but 
not them anywhere. 


Perhaps, before the bridges are adjusted 
on all 41,00 miles of new Federal highways, 
the Defense Department might be asked 
just where it wants to send its missiles. The 
big ones aren’t now sent everywhere from 
coast to coast and border to border, anyway. 
It’s doubtful they’ll ever need to be, seeing 
as how their range is in thousands of miles 
and that they cover space more rapidly on 
their own than on trailers in traffic jams. 

Further, we’ve been reading that the de- 
fense experts are talking in terms of putting 
our missiles on railroad cars so they can be 
launched from anywhere. Launching ‘sites 
would be moved frequently to keep any ene- 
mies from zeroing in on them. If they’re 
to be on rails, why doctor the bridges to 
accommodate them? 

We hope some serious study will be given 
to these questions—more serious study than 
evidently went into the original plannihg. 

Let’s be sure how much clearance is need- 
ed just where, before getting out the jacks 
and putting up the jack. 





Proposal for an Impartial Study of New 
York City Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, as our 
civilization grows more and more urban 
with each passing year, new problems 
arise on the need of more adequate 
housing, eradication of slums, decaying 
neighborhoods, transportation facilities, 
more and better schools for our children, 
more parks and playgrounds, water pol- 
lution, industrial and economic growth, 
and numerous other problems facing the 
modern city. 

All of this requires not only a greater 
outlay of funds, but also an adjustment 
and modernization in municipal govern- 
ment and a more efficient city govern- 
mental structure. Perhaps even more 
important is the need for establishing 
better cooperation between States and 
municipalities. It is not necessary to 
wait until there is a breakdown in mu- 
nicipal government operations before 
studying the situation and seeking ways 
to improve it. 

This is true today of nearly all of our 
major cities in the country. I am, of 
course, particularly interested in the 
problems we are encountering in New 
York City, where improvements are 
sorely needed. While this matter has 
received some attention, nothing of a 
concrete nature has been done thus far. 

Recently, a proposal has been ad- 
vanced by Mr. Frank D. Schroth, former 
owner of the defunct Brooklyn Eagle, 
for one or more of our public-minded 
private foundations to undertake jointly 
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an impartial and nonpolitical study of 
the New York City government with the 
idea of subsequently recommending con- 
structive plans how to improve the mu- 
nicipal government and bring it more in 
accord with the times. 

This proposal deserves very serious 
consideration and early action. Once 
the study is decided upon, it should be 
pursued in a nonpartisan manner with 
only the welfare of the people of the 
city of New York in mind, irrespective 
of party affiliations. It is es 
that such a study would cost approxi- 
mately $2 million. ‘This is not too huge 
a sum for one of our larger foundations. 

Perhaps a joint study sponsored by 
several foundations could be undertaken, 
and if necessary some of our universities 
which are doing admirable research 
work in political science could be inter- 
ested to participate in the project. This 
kind of a study would be of great value 
not only to New York City, but could 
serve as guidance in the planning and 
improvement of other urban communi- 
ties in the country. 

I am today writing to several founda- 
tions regarding the proposal, among 
them the Ford Foundation, the Fund for 
the Republic, the Rockefeller Bros. 
Fund, the Twentieth Century Fund, and 
others. 

Also in connection with this matter, I 
am inserting into the Recorp an edito- 
rial from the New York Daily News of 
March 14, 1960, in order to give this 
proposal wider attention. The editorial 
reads as follows: 

Pacinc SoME FouNDATION(S) 


The so-called little Hoover commission, ap- 
pointed by the legislature to dig into New 
York’s governmental setup and recommend 
improvements, has stubbed. its toe several 
times and isn’t looking nearly as healthy as 
it once did. This despite a surprise shot in 
the arm from Controller Lawrence E. Gerosa. 

Its main trouble seems to be that it is 
overloaded with Republicans who can’t re- 
sist the temptation to try to undermine the 
democratic city government, rather than 
work out constructive suggestions for 
strengthening that government no matter 
which party controls it. 

This weakness seems almost sure to afflict 
any such committee having a political back- 
ground. Meanwhile, the city goes on needing 
an impartial, overall analysis of the way its 
government operates, plus disinterested plans 
for bettering the operation. 

Comes now Frank D. Schroth, onetime 
owner of the strike-killed Brooklyn Eagle, 
and suggests a plan which seeems eminently 
practical and promising to us. 

Why, says Mr, Schroth, doesn’t city hall 
ask one of the wealthier foundations to put 
on a detailed, impartial, nonpolitical study 
of the city’s government, department by de- 
“partment and bureau by bureau? 

Such a project might cost $2 million or 
even more. But that is peanuts to such out- 
fits as the Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, the Fund for the Republic, 
and the like. 

If one of these institutions didn’t want to 
take on the whole financing job, several of 
them could chip in to build up an adequate 
kitty. 

Thus these foundations, says Schroth, 
“not only would be fulfilling a great public 
need but would also be improving the in- 
vestment climate for their tremendous re- 
sources”; and “this would be an opportunity 
to repay the people of New York in some 
slight way.” They would also kill off some 


of their reputation for spending money 
foolish] 


y. 

What with recent scandals in various areas 
of city government, the mounting complaints 
against high taxes, the spread of slums, and 
so on and so: forth, a study like the one 
Mr. Schroth suggests is obviously needed, 
Just as obviously, politicians can't fill this 
particular bill. 

We pass the Schroth idea along with the 
recommendation that it receive earnest con- 
sideration from the mayor, the board of esti- 
mate, and the city council. 





Missing War Prisoners 





- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend. my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include a very interesting and enlighten- — 


ing editorial that appeared in the Chelsea 
Record, Chelsea, Mass., on March 11, 
1960, which warrants the attention of 
each and every Member of the Con- 
gress: 

MISSING WAR PRISONERS 

Khrushchev’s resumption of the Berlin 
cold war and the determination of free-world 
nations not to be driven from the defense 
of a besieged ally could lead to renewed de- 
mands by the West for some news of the 
hundreds of thousands of German soldiers 
captured by the Russians during World 
War II and never seen again. 

German Red Cross offices list more than 
2 million soldiers who disappeared during 
the bitter fighting, never to be heard from 
again. Thousands of inquiries continue to 
flow in each year from relatives seeking some 
clue to the fate of their missing kin. Most 
Officials, and surviving relatives, have given 
up hope of seeing any of them alive, but 
they would like the consolation of knowing 
how they died. 

A great majority of the Germans 
were last reported fighting on the Russian 
front. It is known that in the battle of 
Stalingrad alone more than 200,000 were 
killed and 500,000 captured from the German 
6th Army. Most of these were never re- 
ported by the Russians. The dead were in- 
terred in mass graves and the captured 
shipped to Soviet labor camps and oblivion. 
How many of the latter to survive 
Russian brutality is not known, but it is 
doubtful there are many still living in Russia. 

As is the case of the missing Americans 
in Korea—Communist prisons are believed 
to hold more than 500 American service- 


men captured during this conflict—the Rus- . 


sians have denied any knowledge of the miss- 
ing Germans. This was one of many acts 
of savagery perpetrated during the regime 
of Josef Stalin which have not been repudi- 
ated by succeeding rulers in the Kremlin. 
If the Russians show a determination to 
follow through with their threat to turn 
the keys to East Germany over to the puppet 
government and attempt to swallow West 
Berlin, the spirit of Camp David will auto- 
matically dissipate. If the cold war is to 
be resumed, let the Russians be presented 
with the long list of atrocities, reneged prom- 
ises and broken treaties they have accumu- 
lated over the years. ; 
Breaking the peace for moments of propa- 
ganda advantage has been one of the prime 
tactics of the Soviet Union. if the Kremlin 
should undertake to destroy the momentary 
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‘peace so painstakingly conceived, the West 
should not hesitate longer in an all-out as- 
sault on the most heinous record ever gath- 
ered by a world power. 


LT 


A Warm Ambassadorial Embrace for a 
Dictator? 


EXTENSION N OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the President endorsed Milton Eisen- 
hower’s recommendations in January 
1959 the hemisphere has been waiting to 
see what implementation the administra- 
tion would give the fully endorsed and 
loudly trumpeted doctrine of “a formal 
handshake for dictators and warm em- 
braces for democratic leaders.” 

Our Ambassador to Nicaragua, Thomas 
E. Whelan, has been there for 9 years. 
The U.S. Embassy in Managua is so lo- 
cated as to appear to be an outbuilding 
of the Somoza estate, or vice versa. 

This situation, which should be em- 
barrassing to the administration, but 
which is apparently entirely acceptable, 
is described in the’ February 27, 1960, 
issue of the Nation by James L. Busey, in 
his article entitled “Mission to Somoza- 
land.” Mr. Busey teaches political sci- 
ence at the University of Colorado and 
visited Nicaragua on a faculty fellowship 
award for research in Central America. 
His findings are summed up in this para- 
graph: 

No rational person expects an ambassador 
to be openly hostile to the regime to which 
he is accredited. But in Nicaragua we have 
a clear-cut case of the United States obdu- 
rately retaining one whom Central Americans 
widely believe is playing footsy with a hated 
dictatorship. In the face of the Smith- 
Batista revelations, and the widespread 
Latin American impression that this is pre- 
cisely the way the United States conducts 
itself with dictators, the State Department 
should either explain or correct the Nicara- 
guan diplomatic situation. 


The entire text of the article, under a 
previous consent, follows: 
MIssIOoNn TO SOMOZALAND 
(By James L. Busey) 


One would suppose the Department of 
State must have learned something from the 
fairly recent entanglements of Ambassador 
Smith with the Batista regime. It would be 
reasonable to expect that Latin America’s 
frequent protests against alleged US. affec- 
tion for dictators would have had some im- 
pact by now on our diplomatic practices in 
this hemisphere. 

Apparently not, at least in Nicaragua. 

Next to the bizarre Trujillo tyranny (since 
1930) in the so-called Dominican Republic, 
the Somoza family dictatorship over Nica- 
ragua, established in 1937, is the oldest in 
the New World. The two corulers of the 
country are Luis Anastasio Somoza and his 
brother, Anastasio Somoza, Jr., who have 
shared power since the assassination of their 
father in September, 1956. Luis, a civilian, 
is the President; Anastasio, a military man, 
is head of the national guard, or army. 
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The opposition circulates typical anti- 
dictator reports about the brutality and cor- 
ruption of the Somozas. Dr. Guillermo 
Urbina Vasquez, a leftist, asserts that the 
personal fortune of Luis is no less than $300 
million. Nicaraguans who have been close 
to the Somoza family have given me even 
higher figures. Academicians confirm that 
the Somoza wealth is very great. Charles W. 
Anderson of the University of Wisconsin, who 
wrote an excellent, objective summary of the 
background of the Somoza dictatorship 
(Canadian Forum, August, 1959), gave $150 
million as a conservative estimate of the 
family’s fortune. He quite accurately re- 
ported that most foreign transport by air and 
sea, and about 10 percent of the country’s 
arable land, belong to the Somoza clan. 

Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, of the conserv- 
ative opposition to the dictatorship, writes 
in his Estirpe Sangrienta: Los Samoza 
(Mexico, 1957) on the torment undergone by 
political prisoners (he had been one him- 
self). He tells of elegant zoological gardens 
adjacent to the presidential palace, where 
some cages contained African lions—and 
adjacent cages housed political prisoners, 
several of whom he names. 

There are signs that Luis Somoza, if not 
his brother, would like to liberalize his 
rule; but it seems quite likely that the 
Somoza dynasty—which ex-President José 
Figueres of Costa Rica would call a “heredi- 
tary satrapy’—will eventually disappear. 
When the debacle comes, will Latin Ameri- 
can public opinion again deem the United 
States to have been clearly on the side of a 
discredited dictatorship? Present evidence 
indicates that this will be the case. What 
is worse, the United States is doing nothing 
to correct the impression. 

Critics of the Somozas differ politically 
among themselves. Dr. Guilermo Urbina 
Vasquez, president of the Junta Revolucion- 
aria, obviously taking his cue from Castro, 
promises to shoot all Nicaraguans who have 
eontributed in “greater or lesser degree” to 
support of the Somoza regime, and to in- 
clude Communists in a seven-member co- 
alition cabinet. Dr. Enrique Lacayo Farfan, 
Jefe of the Unié Nacional Opositora (UNO), 
is a determined as anyone to be rid of the 
Somoza rule, but is more conservative. 
Whatever their political differences, how- 
ever, all anti-Somoza leaders, and all Cen- 
tral Americans I have interviewed on the 
subject, charge that U.S. Ambassador Tho- 
mas E. Whelan is inextricably involved with 
the dynasty. 

In Chamorro’s book, it is alleged that Am- 
bassador Whelan has participated in social 
functions in a salon looking out upon the 
cages which confined some of Somoza’s po- 
litical opponents. Emilio Borge Ganzales, 
exiled professor of law of the University of 
Leén, wrote in a scholarly Costa Rican quar- 
terly that Mr. Whelan “acts as a propa- 
ganda agent for the Somoza brothers.” 
Time, in its issue of October 1, 1956, de- 
scribed the Ambassador as “a poker-playing 
personal friend of Somoza” (the reference 
was to the assassinated dictator). 

There are two curious facts about our dip- 
lomatic representation in Nicaragua. The 
first has to do with the physical location 
of our Embassy there. The second is re- 
lated to Ambassador Whelan’s long tenure 
of office. 


One cannot say much about the Somoza 
dictatorship without talking about La Loma 
de Tiscapa (or La Loma, as it is popularly 
called), a great hill that looms above the 
streets of Managua. Official government offi- 
ces, including the Palacio Nacional, which 
houses the Nicaraguan Congress, are located 
in various parts of the capital. But the 
actual command post of the dynasty is at 


La Loma. On its topmost ridge are the | 


huge, ostentatious homes of the Somoza 
brothers, commanding a view that extends 
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over substantially ail parts of the city. .The 
mansion to the west belongs to Luis, the 
President; the other—literally a-castle com- 
plete with towers and turrets—is the home 
of Anastasio of the National Guard. 

To the south—behind the palaces—La 
Loma drops off precipitously into La Laguna 
de Tiscapa, a: deep crater lake. In front 
of the mansions, to the north, the descent to 
the streets of Managua is less steep. Sentry 
boxes guard the approaches, and soldiers 
are everywhere. Halfway down the slope is 
a long, east-west wall with gun emplace- 
ments, to keep back the rabble. There is 
an elegant Casino Militar, or Officers’ Club; 
a large field, and an ornamental Tribuna 
Monumental, or parade reviewing stand. All 
the buildings and grounds are protected 
by security regulations; once within the 
borders of a boulevard that encircles the 
area, one must have Official permission to 
take photographs. 

The widow of assassinated Anastasio 
Somoza, Sr., lives in a relatively modest 
home—modest, that is, by Somoza stand- 
ards—within the edges of La Loma, below and 
to the east of the Somoza brothers’ palaces. 

Outside the charmed circle, but bordering 
on the boulevard, are homes of National 
Guard officers. Nearby, also immediately 
outside the area of La Loma, are the huge 
walls and grounds of the Academia Militar, 
as well as the offices of the police. 

A few foreign embassies, notably the 
French and Dominican, are within a short 
distance of the security area of La Loma, 
but most are in other areas of the city. Not 
so the Embassy of the United States, which 
occupies a large building within the re- 
stricted circle of La Loma, not over 20 feet 
from the home of Sefiora Somoza. With the 


reservation that Eisenhower is no Somoza, * 


it is as though the Nicaraguan Embassy in 
the United States were situated on the Pres- 
ident’s Gettysburg farm. To all appear- 
ances, the U.S. Embassy in Managua is either 
an outbuilding of the Somoza estate, or vice 
versa. 

The reports current in Latin America of 
our intimate relationship with the Somoza 


regime may or may not be true; the point. 


is that most Central Americans believe them. 
And it would appear that in its choice of an 
embassy location, the United States is doing 
what it can to confirm the belief. 

If the location of our Embassy seems odd, 
the tenure of our Ambassador is even odder. 
Thomas E. Whelan has served in Managua 
longer than any other U.S. diplomatic chief- 
of-mission has served at his present post 
anywhere on earth. My compilation of data 
from the Foreign Service List of October 
1959, indicates that 68 of our 83 chiefs of 
mission have held their present posts only 
since 1957; 10 of the remainder were ap- 
pointed in 1956, 3 in 1955, 1 in 1954, none in 
1953 or 1952. Only one—Thomas E. Whelan 
in Managua—has been serving since 1951. 

Mr. Whelan, a Republican from North Da- 
kota, was appointed to Managua by a Demo- 
cratic President, Mr. Truman. The unusual 
appointment needed some explanation, and 
Time (August 6, 1951) offered one: Mr. Tru- 
man wanted to reward Republican William 
Langer of North Dakota for having furnished 
crucial support. 

In response to my request for an explana- 
tion of this long tenure, Wallace W. Stuart, 
Deputy Director of Personnel, Department of 
State, wrote me on December 16. His ex- 
planation was that “all ambassadors are ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
consent of the Senate, and are commissioned 
by him to ‘serve during the pleasure of the 
President of the United States’”; that Mr. 
Whelan was appointed by President Truman 
on July 28, 1951, and reappointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on February 26, 1953; and 
that Mr. Whelan “continues to serve as Am- 
bassador to Nicaragua at the ‘pleasure of 
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the President of the United States.’” 


Mr. 
Stuart added that “Ambassador Whelan’s 
tenure in Nicaragua sets no precedent,” and 
cited the cases of Claude G. Bowers, Ambas- 
sador to Chile from June 1939, to August 
1953, and of Harold Tittmann who, while not 
at one post as long as Mr. Whelan, “was 
Ambassador to Peru for nearly 7 years from 
June 1948, until March 1955.” Mr. Stuart 
commented that “from 4 to 6 years’ service 
as ambassador to one country is not uncom- 
mon for U.S. Ambasadors throughout the 
world.”” Mr. Whelan is now well into his 9th 
year in Managua. 

Mr. Stuart concluded by writing that “I 
hope that this information will be helpful 
in explaining the length of Ambassador 
Whelan’s service in Nicaragua.” Most Latin 
Americanists would say that the explanation 
was not particularly helpful. 

There may be some personal reason why 
Mr. Whelan must remain in Nicaragua; if 
so, it would seem that the U.S. Government 
could find some other useful employment for 
him in Managua. Or it may be relevant that 
Dr. Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa, Nicaraguan 
Ambassador to the United States, is the dean 
of the Washington diplomatic corps. Still, 
there is no protocol requiring the reciprocal 
retention of Mr. Whelan in Managua; and in 
any case, if this were indeed a factor, there 
is nothing to prevent personnel officers from 
saying so. 

Managua is hot, muggy, and infested with 
mosquitoes as well as Somozas, and few would 
relish the post; but considering some other 
spots to which Foreign Service personnel are 
assigned, this is of course, no bar to finding a 
replacement for Mr. Whelan. 

It may be that the Ambassador is quite 
popular -with the Somoza family, and that 
the Nicaraguan Government wants him to 
stay. ~ 

No rational person expects an ambassador 
to be openly hostile to the regime to which 
he is accredited. But in Nicaragua we have 
a clearcut case of the United States obdu- 
rately retaining one whom Central Ameri- 
cans widely believe is playing footsy with a 
hated dictatorship. In the face of the Smith- 
Batista revelations, and the widespread Latin 
American impression that this is precisely 
the way the United States conducts itself 
with dictators, the State Department should 
either explain or correct the Nicaraguan dip- 
lomatic situation. 

Or if that is impossible, we might at least 
move our embassy to some other part of 
Managua. 





Local and Federal Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following editorial: 
[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald Ex- 

press, March 1, 1960] 
LOcAL AND FEDERAL FUNDS : 

It ils encotraging to note that while Gov- 
ernor Brown recommends asking for Federal 
funds to help State and county governments, 
California’s State director of finance, John 
E. Carr, is of a different mind entirely. 

Here is what Mr. Carr had to say after de- 
claring the State should pay its own way in 
education and other matters: 

“When we get Federal money, it always 
costs us more than if we used our own money 

without detouring jt through Washington.” 
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As for the State’s public schools, he told 
the California Taxpayers’ Association here 
that the schools are what he termed “de 
luxe” and do not need Federal help. 

Well, he was asked, how about the pro- 
posed new $450 million bond issue for 
schools in California? 

Although his reply was cautious, it was 
obviously not designed to give comfort to 
the big spenders of public money. 

Whatever is done, he said, the State should 
proceed carefully. And then he added these 
words of warning: 

“Sooner or later the cost of government 
has to be faced by the people of California. 

“We are going to have to accept a period 
of austerity sooner or later. 

“Government costs increase normally 
about 5 percent a year and efforts should be 
made to absorb this by more modern tech- 
nical methods.” 

The main, central, strong theme of Mr. 
Carr’s message was to save, not spend. 

This the people of California should de- 
mand of their Governor and their admin- 
istrators of various State systems, as well as 
of their legislators. 

Hold the line on spending and resultant 
higher taxes, Carr recommended, by such 
things as: 

1. More efficient business management of 
State departments, including reduction of 
overlapping and parallel functions, to save 
large amounts of money in propane costly 
office buildings. 

2. Restriction of borrowing and issuing of 
bonds to those which are absolutely neces- 
sary, thus keeping the State from being 
financially overburdened and running up 
the cost of State financing. 

3. He said the Governor’s budget should 
go through without any additions by the 
lawmakers, but added that there is even 
now talk that the legislators are going to 
ask for money to provide new State services 
which would cost between $35 million and 
$40 million more. 

The State director of finance is in a posi- 
tion where he can clearly see the dangers, 
His warnings should be heeded before Cali- 
fornia reaches the point of financial chaos 
or insolvency. 

There is a ray of hope for the taxpayers of 
California (and that includes almost every- 
body and not just. the property owners, but 
the payers of income, sales, gasoline, and 
many other forms of State taxes) when some 
of those prominent in government are brave 
enough to buck the easy come, easy go 
spenders. 





Loyalty Oath in the National Defense 
Education Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I insert in the Rrecorp 
the first of what I anticipate will be a 
series of resolutions passed by American 
Legion posts in South Dakota and across 
the Nation demanding that Congress re- 
tain the loyalty oath in the National De- 
fense Education Act. 

The resolution is based on the fact 
that the American Legion realizes the 
subversive nature of many of the for- 
eign ideologies and urges Congress to not 
only retain but strengthen the loyalty 
requirements of educational loans made 


A2247 
by the Federal Government under the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

The resolution is as follows: 


the subversive nature of many 


Realizing 
of the foreign ideologies, especially those of 
Red Russia and Red we, the mem- 


our congressional 

such legislation as will retain and strengthen 
the loyalty oath requirement in the making 
of college educational loans by the Fed- 
eral Government under the National De- 
fense Act of 1958. 





Mock War in Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, an inform- 
ative analysis of the first major field 
maneuvers of the U.S. Armed - 
with those-of the Latin-American coun 
tries participating, March 4-18, 1960, by 
Hanson W. Baldwin, distinguished mili- 
tary and naval analyst of the New York 
Times, was published in the March 6, 
1960, issue of that eer 

The analysis follows 
[From the New York Tmes, Mar. 6, 1960] 
Mock War In PanaMa—Frve Latin Coun- 
TRIES JOIN THE UNTIreD Sraves rv TESTING 
“REMOTE” CANAL DEFENSE 


(By Hanson Baldwin) 


Five thousand men and 150 aircraft from 
the United States and five Latin-American 
countries will participate this week in a 
mock war in Panama and the Canal Zone. 

A parachute infantry company from Bra- 
zil, an airlanded infantry company from 
Colombia, a company of the Panamanian 
National Guard, and Lockheed F-80 fighter- 
bombers from Chile and Peru will join US. 
forces in simulated defense of the Panama 
Canal. 

This will be the first time Latin-America 
will have joined with the United States in a 
major field maneuver. Therefore, the exer- 
cise, called Banyan Tree II, have more polit- 
ical than military importance. 

All of the participating Latin American 
countfies except Panama have bilateral 
military assistamce agreements with the 
United States. These agreements provide 
for the development of specific military 
units to carry out hemispheric defense 
missions. 


UNITED STATES PROVIDES TRAINING 

For the last 7 years, the United States has 
been providing military training and mill- 
tary aid to these countries. Brazil, an ally 
jn Worid War II, provided a division that 
fought in Italy. A Colombian battalion 
participated in the Korean war. 

The active phase of Banyan Tree II will 
take place in the Canal Zone and in a 
treaty provided training area near the town 
of Rio Hato on the Pacific side of the Re- 
public of Panama. 

The first phase of the exercise, which will 
last until March 18, started Friday as United 
States and Latin American units were mar- 
shaled at their home stations and prepared 
for air movement to the Panama area. The 
highlight of the second phase is the air- 
borne operation, scheduled for oe at 
Rio Hato. 
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During the third phase of the exercises, 
U.S. North American F-100 super-Sabres will 
provide long-range support, with the aid of 
air refueling, from Homestead Air Force 
Base, Fla., 1,160 miles from Panama. Later 
phases will involve jungle and tactical train- 

, and the redeployment to home bases. 

Lt. ‘. Ridgley Gaither, commander in 
chief in the Caribbean, will control all forces 
while ee Maj. Gen. 
Charles L. Dasher, commander of the US. 
Army in the Caribbean, is maneuver director, 
and Maj. Gen. Leland S. Stranathan, chief 
of the Caribbean Air Command, will direct 
tactical air operations against the “aggres- 
sor” forces. 

The role of “enemy” will be played by the 
ist Battle Group of the 20th Infantry, the 
principal tactical unit and the only infantry 
component in the permanent garrison of the 
Canal Zone. 

The maneuver is to test the post-World 
War II concept of the “remote” defense of 
Panama by aircraft and troops normally 
based in the United States or Latin Ameri- 
can countries but ready at short notice for 
air movement there. Maj. Gen. Henry Vic- 
cellio, head of the Tactical Air Command’s 
19th Air Force, will command the combined 
air strike forces. 


Red Poland Is Still Blazingly Polish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI . 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Mr. James Morris, which appeared. in 
Sunday’s Washington Post. 

The article vividly describes the situ- 
ation in Poland today and demonstrates 
again that despite that Nation’s present 
Communist rulers, the Polish people con- 
tinue to manifest their sincere dedication 
to the principles of freedom and democ- 
racy. 

Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 
[From the Washington Post, Mar. 13, 1960] 
Rep PoLanpd Is Str. BuazIncLy PoLisH 
(By James Morris) 

On the stroke of every hour throughout 
the day, a small shutter opens in the belfry 
of St. Mary the Virgin, in Cracow, the oldest 
and most beautiful of Polish cities, and a 
trumpeter, the bell of his instrument shin- 


ing dimly in the shadows, blows an ancient 
call to arms. 

Bold, clear and beautiful, it sounds across 

the market square where the women squat 
beside their flower stalls and the taxis 
squelch among the slush, and it rings away 
among the tumbled houses of the place to 
the broad, frozen Vistula and the high ram- 
parts of the castle, where the old kings. of 
Poland lived in a splendor of gold bowls and 
tapestry. 
But suddenly in midphrase the trumpeter 
stops, and his music ends abruptly with a 
kind of dying jerk. Four times he tries, 
turning north, south, east, and west, but 
four times his fanfare is interrupted, and 
he never completes it. 


A TART SPIRIT 
The trumpeter blows this way because 
many tangled centuries ago, in the dim re- 
cesses of Polish history, a predecessor rous- 


“ing Cracow against a Tartar invasion was shot 


in the back by a barbaric arrow halfway 
through his summons. The fact that to this 
day he never finishes his call, and that his 
heartrending failure is broadcast each day 
at noon by the Polish state radio, is a gage 
of the depth‘and resilience of Polish tradi- 
tion. 


In considering the People’s Republic of 
Poland, as a political phenomenon, as a Com- 
munist experiment, as a dependency of the 
Soviet Union, it is wise to bear in mind the 
trumpeter of .Cracow and all he so pictur- 
esquely represents. Poland is still blazingly 
Polish, and she breathes a tart spirit peculiar 
to herself. 


Poland lies in the bowels of Europe, her 
western frontiers well to the east of Rome, 
her eastern on about the same longitude as 
Mersa Matruh. Yet she feels unmistakably a 
country of the West, a Christian country, a 
country of individualists, with humor and 
skepticism and argument like a tang upon 
the air. 

Poland has been under unwanted Commu- 
nist rule for 15 years, and since 1939 her 
story has been one of unrelenting foreign 
domination, actual or implied. But pay a 
visit to a students’ theater in Warsaw, with 
its tinkling piano and its pretty feathery 
girls, its faint but pleasant baritones, its 
light-hearted attempts at a soft-shoe shuffle, 
and were it not for an excess of aspirants 
and a shortage of vowels in the lyrics, you 
might be at a little London revue. 


GUSTO IF NOT LOGIC 


The Poles are by nature a people of ease, 
fun and elegance, a people always con brio. 
Their manners are impeccable, their tastes 
ornate, and even the insistent objections of 
the hygiene specialists have not broken the 
feudal elaboration with which they kiss a 
lady’s hand. 

The Poles pursue their professions, their 
hobbies and their prejudices with equal gus- 
to, not always indeed with great logic or 
overwhelming efficiency, but with a panache, 
nicely tinged with irony, that often reminds 
me of the Irish. 

This punch and pungency of character has 
sometimes brought the Poles great suffering, 
but has at least enabled them to survive 
both as a nation and as a culture; and in 
our times it has prevented their land sinking 
once and for all into the alien uniformity of 
the Communist block. 

In 1956 the ebullience of the Poles coupled 
with their well-known penchant for roman- 
tic if hopeless causes led to a relaxation of 
the Communist grip so generous that for a 
moment Poland seemed the progenitor of a 
new political compromise—a Communist 
state, but one so liberal that it might form a 
bridge of reconciliation between East and 
West. Today Poland is not quite so exhila- 
rating as she was 3 years ago; but, thanks 
entirely to her own prickly pride, she re- 


mains much the most relaxed and open- 
minded of the Communist powers. 


THEY AREN’T SCARED 


We may safely assume that three-quarters 
of the Polish people loathe the form of gov- 
ernment that rules. them, but nevertheless 
this is not now one of your grisly whole-hog 
police states. There is a censorship of news- 
papers; passports are not always easy to 
come by; Western diplomats and local die- 
hards will make your flesh creep with tales 
of hidden microphones, informers and tape 
recorders. But though the apparatus of 
complete despotism undoubtedly exists, since 
1956 it has not been exercised. 

There are, I am assured, no political pris- 
oners in Poland today. People talk to you 
with abandoned liberty and outspokenness. 
Nobody, in my experience anyway, is scared 
to be seen with a foreigner. The bookstalls 
are heavy with the world’s pinker press, but 
anybody who likes can read the organs of 
Western reaction in the bars of the big 
hotels. 

Poland does not feel a happy country, but 
she does not feel a frightened one. 

Intellectually she is in a turmoil of activ- 
ity, her coffee shops buzzing with the ex- 
change of ideas and the clash of opinion. 
Western culture of all kinds ferments and 
flourishes. Plays English, American, French, 
German are translated by the dozen and 
performed in a myriad of theaters. Western 
books are on sale everywhere, side by side 
with mountains of Russian technical works. 

Many abstract artists are at work, many 
12-tone composers, poster painters of in- 
volved technique, angry young men and 
existentialists. Architects are just beginning 
to squirm themselves out of the awful stulti- 
fication of Stalinist taste. 

Above all, Poland remains an intensely re- 
ligious country. The intelligentsia, like its 
brethren everywhere, is mostly agnostic, but 
the people at large are said to be more 
stanchly Catholic than any other nation 
within the wide fold of Christendom. 

The Church, which is engaged in a per- 
petual running battle with the regime, ‘is 
the only organized opposition in Poland; but 
so powerful is it, so patently does it represent 
the feelings of its faithful millions, so stub- 
born is its hierarchy, that it remains in- 
violate the most powerful body of dissent 
within the Communist bloc., 

How you respond to the fervors of the 
Polish church depends upon your own predi- 
lections, but for myself there is nothing 
more moving in Europe than the spectacle 
of a Polish church at evening mass, when 
the crowds of the poor and ever-faithful 
stream from the snowy streets into the dim 
cold church, to a glitter of vestments and 
candles and ornaments. 

The vast congregation stands there in a 
condition halfway between slump and ec- 
stasy, and the intensity of belief is so pro- 
found that it feels almost tangible, hanging 
and drifting about your head like a cloud 
of incense. 

I am moved not simply by this unyielding 
faith but because you can see in the eyes of 
these people something of the tragic quan- 
dary of Poland, something of the terrible 
pathos that lies behind its gaiety. All that 
the Poles have snatched ou:+ of communism, 
they have won by their own strength of 
character; but for such a people it is not 
much. 

Much has indisputably been achieved in 
Poland under Communist rule: the recon- 
struction of Warsaw: from a wilderness of 
bloodstained rubble, great new housing 
schemes, new industrial projects. Nobody, 


so far as I know, is starving in Poland. 


People are reasonably well dressed, shops are 
moderately well stocked. 

The present Communist leaders of War- 
saw, notably Gomulka himself, are not 
power-drunk egotists; on the contrary, they 
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seem to live lives of ascetic restraint. There 
are few flashy cars for the wide boys of the 
party, such as you see brazenly skidding 
around the streets of Prague. 

When Gomulka was sent a new kind of 
television set, as a gift from the state fac- 
tory, he asked if he might pay for it on the 
installment system; he is a plain, humorless, 
dedicated workingman, and he lives in 
genuine simplicity in a two-room apartment. 

Nor can one be blind, in theory anyway, 
to the practical advantages of the system. 
Poland is a poor and in some respects back- 
ward country, and though her prewar gov- 
ernment worked energetically enough to 
raise her from the slough, still there re- 
mains a heavy legacy of old unhappy times. 

The country is congenitally against the 
government. It is riddled with corruption, 
evasions, black markets. The Poles have in- 
herited from all their past tyrannies and 
occupations a natural tendency toward the 
crooked way, the slipped note from hand to 
hand, the little backstairs peculations. 

They are flaming patriots, but they have 
been dominanted by alien or unpopular au- 
thorities for so long that they often find it 
difficult to equate love of country with social 
conscience; and on paper anyway, commu- 
nism can provide the element of discipline 
and communal effort that everybody (not 
least themselves) agrees they need. 

Nevertheless, Communist government in 
Poland is a tragedy, if only because it really 
represents the domination of a foreign pow- 
er. Few would deny, not even the stanchest 
party workhorses, that were it not for the 
ever-present threat of Russian power, com- 
munism would be swept out of Poland in a 
few crowded, glorious hours. 

Only the wildest conservatives wish to 
return to the prewar past, to restore the 
great industries to private hands, and sum- 
mon back the exiled aristocrats. But nearly 
all Poles would probably vote, if they had 
the chance, for some kind of democratic 
socialism that was truly independent. 

They care less about economics, if I judge 
them right, than about freedom, national 
and personal. They are sick to death of 
norms, congresses, delegations, medallions of 


Lenin, party bonhomie, state enterprises, and - 


all the tedious paraphernalia of the creed. 

More than anything, they are sick of Rus- 
sians. The Russian troops stationed in 
Poland are kept strictly within their allotted 
limits, for fear of incidents; and if ever the 
people of Warsaw could knock down the 
“palace of culture,” Stalin’s enormity of a 
gift to the nation, it would be a Mafeking, a 
Mardi Gras, a blockbuster of a fireworks 
night. 

But there is nothing they can do. This is 
their age without a name and Gomulka repre- 
sents the most they can hope of con- 
temporary history. 

In 1956 their spirit, fortunately met by 
Khrushchev’s brand of gambler’s liberalism, 
enabled them to achieve the degree of inde- 
pendence they enjoy now. But time has 
passed, the world.has shifted, and today 
the events of 1956 have to them miraculous 
air, as if some divine thunderbolt had inter- 
vened on their behalf. 

I am told that if the present ration of 
political tolerance were withdrawn from 
Warsaw, a revolution would occur, and opti- 
mists say that Khrushchev, his fingers still 
smarting from Hungary, would hestitate to 
stifle it by force. But for myself I have my 
doubts. 

So, I suspect, do most Poles, and in a way 
this makes the vivacity of their intellectual 
life all the more poignant since in political 
terms it is achieving nothing. I do not know 
if they have really settled into a mold of 
political impotence—they certainly do not 
give that impression in the sparkle, skep- 
ticism, and irreverence of their conversa- 
tion. But I think they realize that in the 
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unhappy poker school of our times, they 
have no more cards to play. 

They turn from politics, most of them to 
other and more hopeful pursuits: to their 
profession, to illicit commercialism, to drink, 
to religion. Their dinner tables ring with 
infectious bravado, but after a few days in 
Poland you will begin to perceive the core 
of hopeless cynicism that lies behind the fun, 
and to grasp the tearing pathos of their 
realism. 

For realism is what they like to call it. By 
instinct, they are anything but realists. 
They are an imaginative, high-flown artistic 
people, and nothing illustrates their char- 
acter better than the mad but marvelous ris- 
ing against the Nazis in 1944, when ‘Warsaw, 
so many miles from friends, rose to arms in 
desperate inspiration, as on the wings of a 
Chopin polonaise. 

In 1956, they were prepared to do the same 
again but in 1960—“Well, times have changed 
a bit. We must count our blessings and be 
realists.”’ ; 

In 1956, when Poland’s grim period of 
Stalinism ended, Gomulka and Khrushchev, 
separately appraising a ticklish situation, 
presumably reached this common conclusion: 
that the Poles being the people they were, 
their political system had better be relaxed, 
If rule by secret police was going to incite 
them to violence, very Well then, call off the 
cops. 

Today in Warsaw, you hear constant omi- 
nous hints that the regime’s methods of 
control are getting tighter, harsher, cruder 
again. If this is true, it is because liberaliza- 
tion has not worked from a technical point 
of view. 

Everybody admits that the Poles are bad 
workers, and that the economy of the country 
is slipshod and ill-organized. This is only 
partly due to communism, and is chiefly the 
legacy of a raveled past. 

Life among the Poles can be delightful, 
but could hardly be called efficient, or even 
indeed predictable. The queerest anomalies 
of economics and logistics give a truly Irish 
piquancy to financial affairs, and half War- 
saw seems to conduct its commercial affairs 
with a wink and a rubbed thumb, 

The big state-run stores are slovenly and 
illogical; the city streets are thick with 
sludge; petty embezzlements complicate half 
the official accounts. Poland feels di- 
sheveled, incompetent, and—compared with 
either Moscow or New York—unkempt. 

All this shambles the Communist regime 
still hopes to reduce to order, and even the 
most blatant of their opponents admit that 
“some discipline” is necessary. 

How to achieve it? We would say by in- 
creasing incentives, whose paucity keeps the 
Polish worker in a condition of disgruntled 
apathy; by widening the private sector of 
industry and commerce, now the subject of 
steady, rather than vicious, discrimination; 
by making more allowance for the Polish 
sense of nationality and individualism. 

But the Communists might answer taat 
they have tried a dose of liberalism, an 4t 
has failed, If nontonformism does not bring 
Poland to her senses, then perhaps uni- 
formity will. There are indeed signs— 
straws in the wind, no more—that the re- 
gime may be tightening its dogmas. 

I find it difficult to believe that with 
Khrushchev’s ideas paramount among the 
Eastern countries, the full terror treatment 
is to be revived in Poland. The springs of 
the system, though, undoubtedly exist, like 
a mastiff leashed or muzzled. 

It is all there, lying dormant: the secret 
courts, the camps, the whole hideous ap- 
paratus of despotism. The Poles know well 
enough that this instrument of repression 
still hangs over them, to be dropped at a 
word of harsh command, and the realists 
among them, at. least, will think twice be- 
fore uncoiling enough rope to hang them- 
selves. 
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Thus Poland seems fated to 
or uncertainty. Today the Poles do not know 
whether they can haul a new national iden- 
tity out of the tragedy of their situation, 
whether they must remain a precarious half- 
way house or whether in the long run they 
will be absorbed once and for all in an inex- 
orably expanding Mother Russia. 

A melange of figures crosses my mind when 
I survey my stay among this striking people: 
the elert young students of the hitchhikers 
club in their vaulted basement in Warsaw; 
the preoccupied multitudes in the Cathedral 
of St. John, huddled in scarves and old coats; 
the gay and talented young people who 
produce Polish television; the friendly souls 
at the Hotel Bristol reception desk, inviting 
me to correct the grammar of their English 
brochure; the waiters clicking their heels 
like Uhlans in the steamy restaurant car; 
the wandered who used to keep a hotel in 
Teheran; the cocky black marketeer; the 
faded patricians wandering like wraiths 
through the cracked bric-a-brac of the 
antique shop. 

Young or old, successful or awash, in all 
their eyes there lurked, I thought, that most 
affecting of the qualities, Dathos. The Poles 
are pathos personified, souls of brave pathos, 
through whose affairs there runs, like some 
distant plucking melody, an unbroken 
threat of sadness. 





American Lithuanians Speak Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nals of recent history record the tragic 
story of the vicious and tyrannical oc- 
cupation of the Republic of Lithuania 
by Russian troops and her subsequent 
annexation by the Soviet Union. Thus 
the Lithuanian people have experienced 
the terror of communistic imperialism 
at first hand. They have seen their 
very freedom as a people and as a na- 
tion snatched away from them by forc- 
ible means. These people have not been 
forgotten or forsaken by the free world. 
The Republic of Lithuania retains its 
sovereign identity in the minds and 
hearts of freedom-loving peoples 
throughout the world. 

As frecdom-loving people, all Ameri- 
cans 9xe ideologically opposed t) uv 
munism. As citizens of a nation 
cternally dedicated to the principle of 
self-determiuation for all nations, all 
Americans detest and abhor Communist 
imperialism and its enslavement of free 
nations. As a nation which is truly “e 
pluribus unum,” the United States of 
America is privileged and strengthened 
by having citizens from every ethnic and 
national origin in the world. One such 
origin is represented by those American 
citizens who are of Lithuanian descent. 
These Americans, particularly, have not 
forgotten what Communist imperialism 
has done to Lithuanian freedom. Re- 
cently the Americans of Lithuanian 
descent in the Detroit area held a mass 
meeting at which they drafted a resolu- 
tion preclaiming their continuing love. 
of freedom and their hatred of commu- 
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its concomitait—imperialism. 
this resolution be inserted in 
Recorp as an inspiration and a les- 

to freedom-loving people every- 

Resolution unanimously adopted at a mass 

of Americans of Lithuanian descent 
of Detroit and vicinity, sponsored by Detroit 
Lithuanian tions Center, held Feb- 
ruary 14, 1960, at Western High School, 1500 
Scotten Avenue, Detroit, Mich., to commemo- 
rate the 42d anniversary of the declaration 
of iv. dependence of Lithuania: 

“Whereas Lithuania formally declared her- 
self a free and independent nation on Febru- 
ary 16, 1918; and 

“Whereas in violation of international law, 
and unlawful, forcible occupation of the Re- 
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“Whereas the people of Lithuania were 
and still are su by tyrannical Com- 
munist dictatorship, her culture distorted, 
and thousands of her people deported year- 
ly into prison camps; and 

“Whereas our Government has never rec- 
ognized the fraudulent and violent annexa- 
tion of Lithuania by the Soviet Union: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this gathering of loyal 
Americans of Lithuanian descent of Detroit 
and vicinity, calls upon the Government of 
the United States to stand firm against the 
expansion of Communist imperialism in the 
free world; be it further 

“Resolved, That this meeting asks the Gov- 
ernment of the United States not to trust 
the Soviet “peaceful coexistence”; and final- 
ly be it 

“Resolved, That this meeting asks the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to refrain from 
signing any new treaties with the Soviet 
Union until the latter agrees to restore free- 
dom, sovereign rights and independence, to 
Lithuanian and other enslaved Eastern Euro- 
pean nations.” 





Nineteen Hundred and Sixty Congres- 
sional Tour of New York City Sched- 
uled for May 13, 14, and 15. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. VAN - ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
week all Members of Congress will re- 
ceive a notice from me advising that 
the annual tour of New York City for 
Members of Congress and their families 
is being arranged for May 13, 14, and 15. 
“The trip is planned with the cooperation 
of the Honorable Richard C. Patterson, 
Jr., Commissioner of the Department of 
Commerce and Public Events, and Mr. 
Carmine A. Liguori is the program co- 
ordinator. 

As Chairman of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements, an effort is being made to 
set up a most interesting and enjoyable 
program which will include visits to New 
York’s Chinatown, the Empire State 
Building, a trip around the New York 
harbor, and many other interesting en- 
tertainment features. 

As in the past, the visit to New York 
City will begin Friday morning, May 13, 
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when a special Pennsylvania Railroad 
train will depart from Washington 
Union Station at 9:45 am., DST. The 
group will return via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, arriving at Union Station 
about 10:30 p.m., DST, on May 15. 
The all-expense tour will cost $39.50 for 
adults and $34.50 for children from 5 
to 12 years of age. 

All Members interested in the all-ex- 
pense tour of New York City should 
mark these dates on your calendar im- 
mediately and await further informa- 
tion from me regarding the complete 
tour schedule and list of features. Miss 
Patricia Bryan of my Office staff is in 
charges of reservations and can be 
reached on extension 4576. 





Tax Problems in Consition With Pay- 
ment of Dues of Chamber of Commerce 
Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Treasury Department is now proposing 
to tax business and professional men’s 
contributions or membership dues to 
chambers of commerce if and when those 
dues are used to present to the public 
the pros and cons of pending Federal 
legislation.. The excuse used for this new 
ruling is that presenting the pros and 
cons of pending legislation to the public 
is lobbying. 

Mr. Speaker, on December 29, 1959, the 
U.S. Treasury Department published a 
final regulation, to be effective immedi- 
ately, covering the administrative policy 
on the tax status of expenditures for 
lobbying purposes and payments to labor 
unions or trade associations. Prior to 
this publication in the Federal Register, 
the Internal Revenue Service had held a 
public hearing on November 12 and 13, 
1959, at which time more than 40 wit- 
nesses testified in opposition to the regu- 
lation. Approximately 200 written com- 
ments were received by the Internal 
Revenue Service also protesting the issu- 
ance of these regulations. Despite the 
opposition from interested and affected 
taxpayers and organizations, these regu- 
lations were published unchanged. The 
regulations purport to explain the ad- 
ministrative enforcement policy as to 
items which will be deductible for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes as “ordinary 
and necessary” business expenses. In 
the area of legislative activities or lobby- 
ing the regulations limit the tax status 
as follows: 

Expenditures for lobbying purposes, for the 
promotion or defeat of legislation, for politi- 
cal campaign purposes (including the sup- 
port of or opposition to any candidate for 
public office), or for carrying on propaganda 
(including advertising) related to any of the 
foregoing purposes are not deductible from 
gross income. 
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As to the tax status of payments made 
by a taxptyer to an organization which 
he may financially support, the regula- 
tions provide that: 

Dues and other payments to an organiza- 
tion, such as a labor union or a trade asso- 
ciation, which otherwise qualify as business 
expenses, are deductible in full unless a sub- 
stantial part of the organization’s activities 
consists of those activities Hsted above. 


These regulatory limitations have the 
effect of questioning the taxpayers’ tax 
deductibility of legislative activities or 
so-called propaganda activities which 
a taxpayer may use on his own behalf or 
through a trade association which he 
may support financially and which he 
may consider an appropriate ordinary 
and necessary business expense. 

Mr. Speaker, the broad scope and am- 
biguities of the terms used in this ad- 
ministrative policy will no doubt pose 
difficult problems for taxpayers in seek- 
ing to determine in advance what tax 
consequences may result from their 
having made expenditures or payments 
of this type. There has been widespread 
concern that because of these ambiguities 
and lack of definitive criteria that this 
administrative enforcement policy will 
result in a form of governmental censor- 
ship or limit the presentation of views 
on matters of government—at all levels 
of government. 

Congress has never limited the tax 
status of ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses in the manner or form 
covered by the regulations. The terms 
“lobbying purposes,” “propaganda” are 
not defined nor is there any definition 
as to what type or degree of activities 
will constitute a “substantial part” of 
an organization’s activities. 

Congress has never expressed a legis- 
lative intent to use the tax laws as a 
means of curtailing the expression of 
views by taxpayers, or their organiza- 
tions, on matters which relate to their 
business or their right to stay in business. 
Congressional clarification through legis- 
lation appears to be the only effective 
means whereby this problem can be 
resolved. 

Mr. Speaker, several bills have been 
introduced in the Congress which pro- 
vide relief and clarification in this area. 
These bills are H.R. 7123, H.R. 10272, 
and H.R. 10502. These bills have been 
introduced by Congressmen HALE Boags, 
Democrat of Louisiana, WILLIAM E, MIL- 
LER, Republican of New York, and JoHN 
A. Larore, Republican of Pennsylvania, 
respectively. ‘These bills would amend 
Revenue Code section 162 by adding a 
new paragraph authorizing the tax de- 
ductibility of the following: 

(4) expenses lawfully incurred in sup- 
porting or opposing or otherwise influencing 
legislation in the Congress or in a State leg- 
islature or in the legislative body of a county 
or other local governmental agency or in any 
submission of proposed legislation to the 
voters. 


In order for taxpayers to utilize this 
tax deduction, if it is enacted, it would 
be necessary that the payments meet two 
basic and restrictive criteria: (a) the ex- 
penses would have to be ordinary and 
necessary to the business of the taxpayer 
or be related to the production of in- 
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come; and (b) the expenses. would have 
to be lawfully incurred and thus the pay- 
ments or expenses would not qualify if 
they violated any laws, such as the brib- 
ery and graft provisions of the Criminal 
Code or the Corrupt Practices Act. 

Also within the provision of these bills 
would be the type of expenses which meet 
the foregoing limitations but relate to the 
submission of proposed legislation to the 
voters as in a State initiative or refer- 
endum, 





Why Americans Should Not Buy Renault 
and Dauphine Automobiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following release by the conference 
of presidents of major American Jewish 
organizations, issued on January 7, 1960, 
together with a résumé of the Arab 
League boycott and the Renault Co, 

The release follows: 

The presidents of 17 major American 
Jewish organizations today, January 7, 1960, 
released the following statement regarding 
the Arab League boycott and the Renault 
Co.: 

“Recently, the Renault Co., manufacturer 
of automobiles, doing business in the United 
States, announced the termination of its 
business relations with the Kaiser-Fraser 
assembly plant in Israel. The Renault Co. 
admitted that it had withdrawn from Israel 
because of pressure from the Arab League 
boycott office. Subsequently, at the request 
of the Renault Co., the boycott office re- 
moved its name from the Arab League black- 
list. 

“We believe capitulation to Arab pressure 
by business firms is harmful to American and 
U.N. efforts toward stability in the Middle 
East and world peace. It is gratifying to note 
the large number of enterprises throughout 
the world that have refused to surrender to 
the boycott. It is unfortunate, however, that 
some, like Renault, have seen fit to yield to 
the Arab League boycott. 

“The Arab League boycott also makes it 
impossible to achieve progress toward peace 
in the Middle East. U.N. Secretary Dag 
Hammmarskjold has characterized the boy- 
cott as a dead weight upon our efforts. It is 
a form of political and economic aggression 
that creates and maintains tension in the 
Middle East. By keeping the Middle East in 
a state of near war, the boycott is a continu- 
ing threat to world peace. So long as the 
boycott lasts, interests vital to America are 
jeopardized. 

“The boycott has brought about viola- 
tions of the rights of American citizenship 
and interference with the freedoms to trade, 
invest and travel. Because the boycott im- 
poses unnecessary expenditures and eco- 
nomic losses upon all the countries of the 
Middle East, it subverts the purposes of U.S. 
economic assistance and makes the Middle 
East more dependent upon such American 
aid. Arab League economic warfare there- 
fore places unnecessary and additional bur- 
dens upon the American taxpayer. 

“We shall continue to expose these evils 
in the conviction that on political and eco- 
nomic, as well as moral grounds, the Arab 
League boycott must be resisted by the U.S. 
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Government, by American business, and by 
the American public.” 

The statement was signed by: Mr. Bernard 
Abrams, Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States; Rabbi Philip 8S. Bernstein, American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee; Dr. Maurice 
N. Eisendrath, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations; Mr. Moe Falikman, Ameri- 
can Trade Union Council for Labor Israel; 
Mr. Moses I. Feuerstein, Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations of American; Dr. 
Miriam Freund, Hadassah, the Women’s 
Zionist Organization of America; Mrs, Rose 
L. Halprin, Jewish Agency for Israel; Mr. 


. Adolph. Held, Jewish Labor Committee; Mrs. 


Charles Hymes, National Council of Jewish 
Women; Mr. Bernath L. Jacobs, United Syn- 
agogue of America; Mr. Label Katz, B'nai 
Brith; Mrs. Clara Leff, Labor Zionist As- 
sembly; Rabbi Irving Miller, American Zion- 
ist Council; Rabbi Joachim Prinz, American 
Jewish Congress; Mr. Abraham Redelheim, 
Zionist Organization of America; Rabbi Isaac 
Stollman, Mizrachi-Hapoel Hamizrachi and 
Mr. David Ullman, Nation Community Rela- 
tions Advisory Council. 





RENAULT 


In 1955, Renault of France entered into a 
contract with Kaiser-Fraser of Israel. Un- 
der its terms, Renault cars were to be de- 
livered “knocked-down” for assembly in 
Israel. Accordingly, in 1955, Renault fur- 
nished Kaiser-Fraser in Haifa with unas- 
sembled parts for approximately 200 cars; 
in 1956 with approximately 500; in 1957, for 
almost 800 and in 1958 for more than 2,000 
cars. 

Although the original contract called for 
annual renewal, in September 1958, a 3-year 
extension was proposed. Negotiations con- 
tinued until February 1959 when Renault 
agreed with Kaiser-Fraser to deliver from 
that date to December 30, 1960, unassem- 
bled parts for 2,400. cars. This commitment 
came in the form of a letter from Mr. M. 
Pierre Dreyfus, president-director of Re- 
nault. 

However, in August 1959, when the agree- 
ment had 18 months still to run, and when 
“knocked-down” parts for only 800 cars had 
then been delivered by Renault to Haifa, 
Renault unilaterally canceled its commit- 
ment. It waited until October to make a 
public announcement of the cancelations, 
but its statement included a concealed sig- 
nificant admission: that it. withdrew from 
Israel because it was unable to persuade 
Arab authorities to permit it to do busi- 
ness in their countries so long as it con- 
tinued its commercial involvement in Israel. 
The complete statement, in the form of a 
release dated October 22, 1959, was issued 
from the home office of Renault in France, 
a translation of which follows: 

“The following statement has been issued 
by the information service of Regie Na- 
tionale des Usines Renault: 

“The backwash raised by publication of 
news concerning commercial activities con- 
ducted in Israel by Regie Renault requires 
the following correction: 

“1. It is true that after many years, con- 
trary to the rules of law and practice, cer- 
tain states prohibited the admission of mer- 
chandise to proceed from firms executing 
industrial contracts with enterprises situated 
in the State of Israel, 

“2, Regie Renault, being unable, despite 
repeated effects, to bring an end to this 
situation of fact, found, as have numerous 
French and foreign businesses before her, 
it had to make an unwilling choice. ‘For 
an enterprise exclusively industrial and com- 
mercial, this choice is obviously not moti- 
vated by political considerations: The sole 
criterion is the number of vehicles sold, on 
which depends, in the. final analysis, the 
number of jobs assured to French workers. 

“3. Regie Renault, after having weighed 
all the consequences, signed in 1955 a 3-year 


assembly contract ee 
1958, Regie Renault off 
contract with that firm if 
assurances of a reasonable sabato number 
of vehicles per , and was turned down, 
although the a tion of competent Israeli 
authorities had been drawn to the possible 
consequences of a negative response, 

“‘Although the assembly contract could 
not be renewed under these 
Regie Renault continued to supply the Haifa 
factory for several months, ae an 
abrupt halt of manufacturing there. 

“*Be assured, of course, that Renault will . 
undertake, to the degree to which the Is- 
raeli public powers will permit, to send as- 
sembled cars to Israel, and will provide re- 
placement parts no matter’ what ns.’* 

Despite the Renault assertion t 
Kaiser-Frazer failure to guarantee annual 
sales of a reasonable minimum number of 
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not jeopardize its new relations with Arab 
countries. The Boycott Office is adamant 
about working interests in Israel; it is less 
severe about ordinary sales to Israel. 
Subsequent public statements by Arab au- 
thorities revealed that there had been prior 
consultation and agreement between Re- 
nault and themselves before the cancellation 
announcement was made. On November 9, 
the Egyptian newspaper, El-Ahram, disclosed 
that the Arab League Boycott Office had re- 
quired Renault to furnish authenticated 
documentation establishing conclusively that 
it had actually ae its business 


Boycott Office announced 
that it had received the proof from 
Renault, it added that it had received at 
the same time a request from Renault that 
the company’s name be removed from the 
blacklist. ; 

On November 30, the Lebanese Embassy in 
Paris disclosed that Renault had submitted 
to the Arab League its proposed letter of 
cancellation before sending the final docu- 
ment to Kaiser-Frazer in Israel. It seems 
reasonable from the foregoing that the price 
of removal from the Arab blacklist was an 
official and public acknowledgment by = 
nault of its reason (the Arab boycott) for 
terminating its Israeli contract. Having 
complied, Renault was granted permission by 
the Arab League Boycott Office to open mar- 
kets in Arab countries. 

Several days later, the Egyptian newspa- 
per, El-Akhbar, reported that Renault had. 
begun negotiations to establish an auto as- 
sembly plant in Egypt. And, on December 
7, the Cairo Radio reported that Renault had 


for the construction of the new plant. 
RENAULT IN THE UNITED STATES 


In February 1957, a certificate of incor- 
poration for Renault, Inc., was filed in the 
State of New York and, among other things, 
_ corporate purposes were. described as fol- 
OWS: 

“(1) To purchase or otherwise acquire, 
by importation or in any other manner, au- 
tomobiles and other vehicles and all ac- 
cessories and other things 


thereto, including engines, bodies, chassis 
and spare parts ppeiiia etna’ Gasainies alike 
same in the United States, Canada or else- 


where; and in connection ‘therewith to op- 
erate display rooms, sales agencies and 
agencies as may be required to provide main 
tenance and repair service for vehicles sold 
by the corporation. 
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placed official of Renault, Inc. 


industry’s authoritative research organiza- 
tion) describes Renault, Inc. as a factory- 
owned import agency. 

A leading credit agency lists the follow- 
ing Renault, Inc. officers: Pierre Molhan, 
president, Robert Volode, vice president and 
general manager, both of whom reside in 
France; Kenneth C. Howard, assistant gen- 
eral manager and assistant treasurer; James 
E. Hughes, treasurer, and Hugh Fitzgerald, 
secretary, all of whom reside in the United 
States. Molhan and Guy De Berc, Ernest 


Dale, Volode and Hughes are the directors. - 
According 


to this same source, De Berc is 
the manager of the French Line in 
the United States and Dale is a professor 
ef economics at a French university. 
Hughes and Fitzgerald are attorneys asso- 
ciated with the New York law firm of Cou- 
dert Brothers. 

The sale of Renault (and Dauphine) auto- 
mobiles in the United States a oe 

h 17 regional distribu and ap- 
penne tely 800 local dealers. The regional 
distributors sell Renaults and Dauphines 
exclusively, but the 800 retail dealers are 
outlets which sell Renault cars in addition 
to other foreign cars or standard American 
automobiles. 

R. L. Polk, a business research agency, 
reports 765 local Renault dealers, broken 
down as follows: New England, 68; Middle 
Atlantic, 152; South, 155; East-Southwest 
Central, 96; Northwest Pacific, 50; South- 
west Pacific, 85; Mountain, 34; West-North 
Central, 64; West-South Central, 61. 

It is generally conceded in the automobile 
industry that Renault in the past few years, 
has made rapid inroads in the U.S. market. 
According to Fortune magazine, October 
1957, Renault in 1955 sold 800 cars in the 
United States, in 1956, 2,900. Wards Auto- 
motive Reports reports the following sales 
figures: 1957, 22,587; 1958, 48,054; for the first 
10 months of 1959, 76,750. According to 
Renault, its sales for the first 11 months of 
1959 totaled 85,131. Ward quotes the com- 
pany as stating that it expects to sell 100,000 
vehicles in the United States in 1959. 


RENAULT IN FRANCE 


Renault in France, known as Regie Na- 
tionale des Usines Renault, was founded in 
1896 by Louis Renault and his brother, the 
company turning out cars well before Ford 
came on the automobile scene. 

In World War II, Louis Renault collabo- 
rated with the Nazis and his factories were 
largely destroyed by Allied bombing. Ac- 
cording to Time magazine of January 6, 
1958, the Renault Co. during the World 
War II occupation rolled out 34,232 
tanks, trucks and other vehicles for the 
Germans. . Workers who protested working 
conditions were shot on the spot by the 
Nazis. 

After the liberation, the then-ailing Louis 
Renault was accused by the French Gov- 
ernment of collaborating with the Nazis; 4 
weeks later he died in a private clinic. The 
French Government, according to Time mag- 
azine, confiscated his 95-percent interest in 
the company and seized the remaining 5 
percent held by private investors who were 
later paid off. 

Fortune magazine of October 1957 reports 
that the company is 100-percent owned by 
the French Government. It is generally con- 
ceded, however, that Renault is “a far cry 
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from the classic nationalized company.” Ac- 

to Time magazine, January 6, 1958, 
it has never had a government loan. The 
Government keeps hands off, aside from 
examining Renault’s books once a year and 
tapping civil servants for appointment as its 
top managers. 

M. Pierre Dreyfus, the president-director 
general of Regie Nationale des Usines Re- 
nault, is described by Time magazine as be 
ing a scholarly doctor of law, lifelong civil 
servant and 10-year Renault veteran. In 
describing the company, Dreyfus is quoted 
as follows: “We operate like an absolute 


monarchy. I make all of the decisions. We ~ 


have one stockholder—the French, state. 
The state merely judges the financial re- 
sults at the end of the year. If the results 
are bad, the state can fire me.” 

In addition to the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, Renault sells machine tools to such 
leading manufacturers as Opel in Germany, 
Fiat in Italy, and is believed, in 1956, to have 
entered into a license agreement with Rolls 
Royce. Currently the company has 10 plants 
in France and 7 in other countries. 
The company also is reported to pro- 
duce petrol and diesel tractors, industrial 
engines and railway rolling stock. The com- 
pany has its own steel foundry and is re- 
ported to produce half of its own steel needs. 





Junkets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, another 
newspaper has expressed editorial sup- 
port for enactment of legislation to re- 
quire full disclosure of spending by 
Members of Congress on trips overseas 
at Government expense. The Asheville 
(N.C.) Citizen, properly points out that 
since public money is involved, there is 
good reason for disclosure. 

As part of my remarks, I include the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the Citizen on March 4: 


As long as there are Congressmen, there’ll 
be junkets. 

At least 190 Members traveled, mostly at 
Government expense, to all parts of the 
world in 1959. 

It was a banner year for congressional 
tourism. 

Trips were made by 51 Senators—just 
enough for a quorum—and 139 Representa- 
tives. 

The leading attractions were found in 
Western Europe, with 102 legislators visiting 
there during the 12-month period. Half as 
many journeyed to the Far East. Thirty- 
one Members of Congress traveled behind 
the Iron Curtain as compared to only six 
in 1958. 

The amount of public money spent by 
junketing lawmakers on these trips—and no 
doubt many of them are worth while both 
to the Congressmen and to the Nation—is 
@ secret tightly guarded by Congress. 

Theer are many persons outside Congress, 
as well as a few inside, who think each 
lawmaker should be required to make all of 
his junket spending public. 

One foe of junketing, Representative H. 
R. Gross, (Republican, Iowa,) introduced a 
bill last year to accomplish this, but its 
prospects appear dim. It has been referred 
to as “the bill least likely to succeed.” 
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Since public money is involved, there is 
reason for disclosure. For one thing, 
it would stop any wasteful junketing. For 
another, the voters back home would not be 
irritated if it is shown the traveling solon 
was performing a useful mission properly 
and adding to his knowledge of global 
problems. 








An Able Soldier and Engineer Reports on 
the Arkansas Basin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to place in the Recorp the ad- 
dress delivered at the annual meeting of 
the Arkansas Basin Development Asso- 
ciation on March 11 by Brig. Gen.. 
William Whipple, division engineer for 
the southwestern division of the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers. 

General Whipple has not only won a 
host of friends in the Southwest during 
his distinguished tour of duty in that 
area, but has also made an outstanding 
record as an imaginative, industrious, 
and farsighted planner of the future of 
the Arkansas Basin. 

His report to the basin association is 
sure to be of interest to many in this 
body, and throughout the Nation, who 
are interested in the future of this great 
river program. 

General Whipple’s speech follows: 
REMARKS OF Bric. GEN. WILLIAM WHIPPLE, 

Division ENGINEER, U.S. ARMY ENGINEER 

Division, SOUTHWESTERN DALLAS, TEX., TO 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ARKANSAS 

Basin DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, INC., 

TULSA, OKLA, 

It is a real pleasure to meet again with 
the Arkansas Basin Development Association, 
its distinguished guests, and its members and 
associates from Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
Kansas. It is not surprising that there is 
progress in the Arkansas River Basin when 
there are such enterprising people behind 
the work. 

Governor Edmondson ‘has already made a 
name for himself in the capable and aggres- 
sive way he has met the problems of Okla- 
homa since taking over the reins of State 
government. We are most aware of his sub- 
stantial accomplishments in connection with 
the development of the State’s water re- 
sources. From the moment he took office 
he faced up squarely to the difficult prob- 
lems of planning the extensive highway re- 
locations so as to provide adequately for the 
future traffic of this State. We of the Corps 
of Engineers could not have asked for better 
cooperation. 

Congressman EpmMonpson has one of the’ 
clearest grasps of the problems of water re- 
source development of any Congressman I 
have ever known. He is the perfect catalyst 
between, the technical problems with which 
Wwe are concerned in our work and the broad 
policy problems of those who direct us in 
our efforts. 

Congressman Cari ALBERT and I were 
Rhodes scholars together at Oxford a good 
many years ago and I have a respect for him 
of long standing. But as great as it was, this 
respect has continued to grow as I have ob- 
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served him in this important work and his 
heavy nationwide responsibilities as major- 
ity whip of the House. 

Senator Monroner is an able and respected 
Senator who is active and effective in many 
fields. His influence is widely felt. 

No one needs to say anything to this group 
about the high stature of the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma in national water resource 
development circles. He is not only a man of 
ideas and of vision, but a man who has the 
know-how and the force to put them into 
effect. Senator Kerr can live up to any 
superlative that you or I can apply to him. 

I am also particularly happy to recognize 
here tonight that far-sighted and brilliant 
leader, Clarence Byrns. Although he has 
been far from well, he has again recently 
demonstrated anew his courage, his sound 
judgment and his devotion to the good of 
the entire basin. 

The stature of these leaders and the co- 
operative effort of the many others here to- 
night add up to an impressive force. As one 
who has served in water resource develop- 
ment over the years from coast to coast, I 
know by experience the hampering effect of 
divisive quarrels and futile bickering between 
factions. I know there are difference of opin- 
ion, but you seem somehow to hammer out a 
beneficial solution and then get together to 
put it across. Let me wholeheartedly con- 
gratulate those responsible, and this asso- 
ciation in particular. 

My appearance before you at this meeting 
comes at a good time. Not only can I report 
on a year of progress but also something 
of my testimony for next year’s funds be- 
fore the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees. Of course, as most of you know, 
the Corps of Engineers is required strictly to 
support the President’s budget. However, 
when required by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, we can give our engineering advice 
as to capabilities for using additional funds, 
irrespective of the budgetary aspect. I men- 
tion this so that as I mention such capabil- 
ities later on, I will not he misunderstood. 

The first item I would like to mention to 
you, very briefly, is the progress in building 
up our engineering in the Tulsa district of 
the Corps. This district had simply become 
unable to keep up with its tremendous and 
ever-increasing workload. Last summer, to 
meet this situation, we took four steps. 
First, in picking the new district engineer, 
the Chief of Engineers picked one of the very 
finest officers in the Corps, Col. Howard 
Penney. Next, to cope with the immediate 
situation, we assigned to another district 
elsewhere the preparation of the plans and 
specifications of two of the smaller flood- 
control dams. Third, we beefed up the plan- 
ning and reports branch. Fourth, we created 
an entirely new design branch, doubling the 
normal organization, and brought in sme 


good engineers from other parts of the coun-. 


try to help. Progress under this new organ- 
ization is such that I now consider the Tulsa 
district, which was formerly a weak spot, one 
of the strongest in the United States. 

During the year we have made a lot of 
progress on certain surveys and studies of 
considerable long-range importance, Funds 
are available to continue and complete a 
number of studies. I would particularly like 
to mention the central Oklahoma project. 
After completion of a long period of pre- 
liminary studies, we will initiate a survey 
during the current year. 

We have also started work this year on a 
study which is absolutely unique and un- 
paralleled anywhere in the United States and 
which may be of great significance to Okla- 
homa and to adjacent areas in Texas. Irefer 
to the pollution control study from the Ar- 
kansas and Red Rivers. The U.S. Public 
Health Service is charged with the general 
responsibility of locating the sources of nat- 
ural brines and salt which are largely respon- 
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sible for the poor quality of water such as 
that of the Arkansas River, here at Tulsa; 
and the Corps of Engineers is working on the 
structural means of eee ee the salt 
springs, bypassing the salt , or dispos- 
ing of the highly concentrated brines in 
isolated valleys or pumping them back down 
into abandoned oil wells. Curiously enough, 
by far the greater part of this pollution 
comes from a small number of highly con- 
centrated springs and salt beds extending 
right across Oklahoma and north Texas. If 
we can work out means to control this pollu- 
tion, at reasonable cost, an immense im- 
provement in water quality may be within 
our grasp. Since this is a pioneering effort, 
an intensive investigation will be required, 
using the best scientific brains available, and 
the full talents of both the Public Health 
Service and the Corps. I cannot forecast 
the complete .answer. Nevertheless, al- 
though I was originally skeptical, I am now 
qnite optimistic that this study will result 
in a feasible program for improving usabil- 
ity of your existing streamfiows. 

We were given funds in the amount of 
$73,000 for the current year for our part of 
this antipollution study. A resolution. of 
the Senate Public Works Committee on De- 
cember 16, 1959, cleared up any question 
about legislative authority and also estab- 
lished a channel through which & report on a 
construction program can be submitted. Our 
budget for next year does not include any 
funds for continuing such work; but in re- 
sponse to committee questions, I replied that 
we have the capability. I certainly did not 
conceal my opinion that this is one of the 
most interesting and potentially valuable 
studies on which we have ever been engaged. 
The committee appeared sympathetic. 

Since your last meeting two major projects 
in Kansas have been completed and dedi- 
cated. The Toronto Reservoir and the 
Wichita and Valley Center Floodway have 
begun long and useful lives in the service 
of the people of that part of the basin, 
Work under the first major contract on the 
$32,800,000 John Redmond Reservoir was 
started, and the budget includes $3,800,000 
for its continuation next fiscal year. The 
first contract.on the Council Grove Reser- 
voir, for project buildings, is scheduled for 
award before the first of July. The budget 
for next year contains $2 million for the 
continuation of this $13,700,000 project. 
However, the Appropriations Committee was 
extremely critical of the fact that we had 
not yet been able to complete arrangements 
for water supply storage. This matter will 
have to he cleared up before we can start 
construction. 

In Oklahoma the local protection project 
at Enid is 20 percent complete and contracts 
for the relocation of railroads and erosion 
control are to be awarded before the end of 
the fiscal year. We expect to complete the 
project. with the funds presently available. 

Although this is in the Red River Basin, 
I will mention that there was considerable 
interest during the Senate hearings on ap- 
propriations for starting construction on the 
Broken Bow Reservoir. Our planning has 
reached a point where I was able to testify 
to a construction capability for the next 
fiscal year. I also testified that from the 
engineering point of view this appears to be 
@ fine project, which will meet urgent needs, 
in what has been a serious problem area for 
the last 15 years. 

I am happy to say that the budget recom- 
mendations will provide all the funds that 
we can economically use on the reservoir 
projects now under construction as a part of 
the main control plan for the Arkansas 
River. 

For the Oologah Reservoir the amount is 
$3,700,000. This $35,100,000 project is about 
65 percent complete with most of the work 
under contract. Last month a contract ap- 
proaching a half a million dollars was 


The budget allowance on the Eufaula 
Reservoir is $20,700,000. The big contract 
on the spillway, power intake and power- 
house substructure went for $14.7 million, 
another excellent award. Bids on the. first 
two sections of the joint relocation of U, 
Highway 69 and M-K-T Railroad have been 
opened but a material error in the low bid 
was alleged and we have not been able to 
make award yet. We have made a reduction 
in the estimate of project cost from $157 
million to $141 million, and will probably be 
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mendation is for $6,100,000. The first 
contract on this $94.6 million pfoject is now 


Last 
bank stabilization work approaching $1 mil- 
lion, and another award to run around a 
third as much is to be made before the end 
of the fiscal year. 

The Little Rock district has had active 
work at 15 locations in the last year. About 
$1 million worth of awards has been made 
since last July. About one-half million 
dollars more in awards is scheduled for the 
remainder of this fiscal year. 

In the Vicksburg district new work ex- 
ceeding $1 million was awarded early this 
fiscal year for work at six locations, in addi- 
tion to recent awards on repairs for nine 
locations at about $600,000 and regular 
maintenance for $100,000 at three locations. 

The budget recommendation was for $5 
million to continue bank stabilization, under 


sidered the restrictions surrounding this 
emergency designation as appropriate and, 
in the face of facts, I could not 
take issue with this view. I have again testi- 


long, 
stand on all of the units of the main control 
the Arkansas River, there has been 
allotted $122 million through fiscal year 1960. 
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idents of the lower valley, we will follow 
the river route all the way to Arkansas Post, 
leaving the Arkansas River only for the last 


sidered, this was clearly the best alternative, 
although it did cut into savings made 
elsewhere. 

During the last year and a half we have 
devoted a tremendous engineering effort to 
solving the problem as to how best to create 
navigation by locks and dams on a river 
that carries a great natural silt load. We 
knew this could be done; but it had never 
been before; and we did not know the best 
way to do it. We have made a system 
analysis of the Arkansas River and come up 
with a perfected plan based on a concept new 
to engineering science. 

In essence this concept is simply the spac- 
ing of dams farther apart, with variable- 
width regulated channels between the dams, 
to provide equal sediment-carrying capacity 
throughout the entire length of the naviga- 
tion pools. Although the mathematics be- 
hind it is highly technical and involved, 
this new concept will produce quite simple 
practical results. We have been able to 
eliminate three previously planned locks and 
dams between Dardanelle and Arkansas Post. 
Pool levels will not have to be raised; in fact, 
5,000 acres less land will be required than 
would have been taken by the previous sys- 
tem. The navigation conditions will be im- 
proved by elimination of three lockages on 
every tow, and there will be a net construc- 
tion savings on this account of $37 million. 
We had to work night and day to get all the 
new plans and estimates approved by the 
Chief of Engineers so that I could testify 
at the hearings on the basis of a complete 
plan. 

Now that these questions have been set- 
tled, we know exactly how many structures 
we will need between the head of navigation 
at Catoosa and the mouth, namely 20, rather 
than 24 or some other larger numbers that 
had previously been considered. We know 
what type each will be, and approximately 
where it will be located. We can announce 
locations soon, so that plans of local in- 
terests can be adjusted accordingly. Loca- 
tions and pool elevations will still be subject 
to some change as a result of detailed plan~ 
ning of individual structures. From your 
point of view, the big point is we are now 
ready to proceed with detailed planning as 
600n as appropriations are made. 

We did not reduce the over-all cost esti- 
mate of $1,201 million as a result of the 
project cost reductions I have been telling 
you about. We still have a long way to go, 
and the Engineering News Record of con- 
struction costs has been climbing 3 or 4 per- 
cent every year. There may be other con- 
tingencies which will come up—for example 
estimates on bank production costs on the 
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river below Pine Bluff have had to be in- 
creased as a result of recent experience. 
While indicating assured reductions on in- 
dividual projects underway we have had to 
escalate other unstarted projects upward 
conservatively. However, the net indicated 
savings appear sufficient that we can set 
aside now $45 million in general contingency 
reserve, over and above the cost we could 
surely complete the program for if we could 
be assured a continuation of present price 
levels. This represents a sounder basis and 
more conservative estimate than we had last 


year. 

The goal of completion of the entire vro- 
gram previously given as 1972, has slipped 
forward to 1973, as the optimum completion 
date based upon the situation as a whole, in- 
cluding the budget. During the recent hear- 
ings I was questioned on this point by the 
Senate Committee. I testified that we could 
hold the line on further slippage subject 
always, of course, to the rate of appropria- 
tions. I also said that from the engineering 
point of view we could move back to the 
1972 completion schedule if planning were 
commenced during the coming fiscal year on 
one navigation dam below Pine Bluff, on one 
between there and Dardanelle, and on the 
Short Mountain Dam as previously sched- 
uled. We have such a capability. 

During the early days of my time as Divi- 
sion Engineer I sometiems encountered the 
view that the Corps need not be too hasty 
about the Arkansas; the appropriations to 
complete it on the early schedule would never 
be forthcoming. That I refused to accept. 
Our job, I said, is to get ahead, so that the 
engineering is ready for the maximum pro- 
gram. Any decision to reduce the optimum 
rate of progress should be a policy matter, 
to be decided between the people of the 
area, the administration, and the Congress, 
but in any event not to be due to the failure 
of the Corps of Engineers to keep up. It 
has been a source of great pleasure and pride 
to me to have had the opportunity to guide 
the engineering of this great program 
through a critical period. I look forward to 
the day when it will be complete, with navi- 
gation bringing ever increasing industry and 
commerce to the great Arkansas basin. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, among 
the resolutions adopted by the 45th an- 
nual convention of the New Jersey State 
Board of Agriculture on January 26, 1960, 
in Trenton, was one concerning cran- 
berries. Inasmuch as this concerns an 
agriculture problem that is national in 
scope, I commend Resolution No. 10 to 
the careful study of the Congress. It 
follows: 

RESOLUTION 10—CRANBERRIES 

Whereas the production of cranberries is 
an important segment of New Jersey’s agri- 
eultural economy; and 

Whereas the industry has been done irre- 
parable harm by the untimely and indis- 
criminate ammouncement by an agency of 
the U.S. Government concerning alleged con- 
tamination of cranberries and cranberry 
products; and 

Whereas New Jersey cranberries were not 
contaminated, as alleged; and 
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Whereas it was impossible to market them 
due to this action: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this agricultural conven- 
tion strongly urge the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Congress of the United 
States to indemnify the industry for its 
actual monetary losses; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the Vice President, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and each Senator and Representa- 
tive. 





Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include my newsletter of March 
12, 1960: 
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(By Congressman Bruce Aucer, Fifth District, 
Texas, March 12, 1960) 


ELR, 5, a bill to encourage private invest- 
ment abroad and thereby promote American 
industry and reduce Government expendi- 
tures for foreign economic assistance, sur- 
prisingly never came to a vote after debate. 
The laudable enacting clause in the view of 
many was not matched by the contents of 
the bill. Most approved the original intent 
of deferring U.S. income tax until earnings 
were brought into the United States. Many 
felt misgivings over the foreign competition 
in low wage-cost areas hurting U.S. industry. 

Other arguments against the bill included: 
(1) A complicated bill under closed rule (no 
amendments permitted) should be carefully 
explained in debate and understood. Few, 
including Ways and Means Committee mem- 
bers, understand this technical bill, so dif- 
ferent from the original bill on which hear- 
ings were held; (2). two other bills, com- 
prising the sections stricken from the orig- 
inal bill have yet to be considered and are 
related to H.R. 5. Perhaps the uncertainty 
surrounding the bill was best described by 
the minority views * * * “further work 
should be done in committee to find answers 
to the many problems that either are un- 
answered in this bill or are created by the 
bill.” 

The authorization of appropriations for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration (NASA) of $915 million provided for: 
salaries and expenses, $171 million; research 
and development, $621 million; and for con- 
struction and equipment, $122.7 million. 
This was $113 million more than originally 
budgeted but was requested by the adminis- 
tration. The manned satellite, missile sys- 
tems, propulsion engines, new space vehi- 
cles, and tracking systems were all included 
under research and development. Although 
appropriation of the money comes later 
(after this authorization) there is little dis- 
agreement or doubt that Congress will ap- 
prove the expenditure. So far as we know 
this is all the money that can be used. The 
bill passed handily. 

The military construction authorization 
bill passed with little difficulty, This bill, 
similar to the NASA bill, is so comprehen- 
sive that Members accept generally the com- 
mittee members’ views. The absence of con- 
troversy usually suggests a sound bill. Of 
the $1,104 million, less than $150 million was 
allocated for expenditure outside continental 
United States. Texas’ total was $23.6 mil- 
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lion, with Dallas receiving $2.6 million for 
the naval air station and Army Reserve 
center (No. 3). Four hundred and seventy- 
seven total installations are covered in the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Department of De- 
fense, and Reserve components. 

The civil rights debate in the House con- 
trasted sharply with the unlimited debate of 
the Senate (see Newsletter, March 5). A 
tight time allocation limited all House Mem- 
bers, with members of the Judiciary Com-< 
mittee, responsible for the bill’s explana- 
tions, getting preference. The 15-hour rule 
was cut short by House leadership agree- 
ment, further limiting the time allocation, 
a strange and dangerous move, it seems to 
me. Controversial issues need to be thor- 
oughly thrashed out, 

Actually, all House Members start with 
the same belief, enunciated by the President, 
namely; (1) the rule of law is supreme; (2) 
every individual is entitled to equal protec- 
tion of the laws. Proponents of civil rights 
legislation are sure that southern Negroes 


are denied these basic principles. Oppo-. 


nents of this civil rights bill generally are 
sure that Negroes are not mistreated; north- 
erners do not understand; this bill is the 
wrong approach; and even greater discrimi- 
nation against the Negro exists outside the 
South, to which many close their eyes. 


Many Congressmen doubt that in the heat 
of an election year, this highly emotional 
issue will or can be properly solved. Though 
politics is ever present, the sincerity of many 
on both sides is quite evident. Surprisingly 
good humor is the rule, not the exception. 
Questions I have raised in debate include: 
(1) Does this bill permit several prosecutions 
for the same act? (2) Will the Judiciary 
Committee approve the additional Federal 
judgeships needed, particularly in view of 
the added work entailed by this bill? (3) 
Why pass more civil rights legislation with- 
out reports from the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion? (4) Why get into other fields than 
voting rights? (Fugitive from justice in 
property destruction; education; court ob- 
struction, etc?). (5) Why should Federal 
Government interfere in local and State 
elections? (6) How can another Federal law 
solve an evolutionary process in human rela- 
tions? Behind this facade of gentlemanly 
debate lurks the political expediency of an 
election year. Unfortunately, the rights of 
the majority, rather, of all citizens may be 
jeopardized or violated by well-intentioned, 
Zealous citizens trying to protect what they 
are sure are violations of a minority groups’ 
rights. Not forgotten by some is the threat 
of race riots which are potentially far more 
dangerous in the northern cities (Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, New York, Cleveland, De- 
troit) than in the South. Next week 
amendments may improve or water down the 
bill, depending on your viewpoint. Either 
way, @ rough road lies ahead, 





Adam Powell Fearless Champion 
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HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 

Mr. POWELL. , Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial: 
[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Star, Feb. 26, 1960] 

ADAM POWELL FEARLESS CHAMPION 


ApamM CLAYTON PowELL, New York Con- 
gressman, representing a district heavily 
populated with Negro and Puerto Rican vot- 
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ers, is scheduled to succeed a North Caro- 
lina Congressman next year as head of the 
House Labor and Education Committee. 
This possibility has stirred up quite a num- 
ber. of unkind comments against Congress- 
man Powe... Unfortunately, most of the 
hand wringing is coming from people who 
are usually thought of as friends of the 
Negro such as Mrs. Roosevelt, and George 
Meany, the head of the AFL-CIO. We feel 
that since no one has complained about 
Congressman BarpEN’s chairmanship of the 
committee, nor of Senator EasTLANnD’s antics 
as chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee where he held up an Eisenhower ap- 
pointment to a Federal court for almost @ 
year merely because the appointee did his 
job well in breaking up some attempts to 
flout the Supreme Court desegregation deci- 
sion, we wonder why there is so much worry 
about Congressman Powe.u’s right to head 
a Senate committee. We feel that Con- 
gressman Powe. has been a fearless cham- 
pion of Negro citizens and often a voice in 
the wilderness when all others wanted to 
compromise and postpone giving the Negro 
what was rightfully his. Probably the main 
reason Congressman PowE tt is so disliked is 
because he never fails to add a clause to 
bills supposed to aid education making it 
mandatory that no money be given out 
where Negro children are segregated or not 
treated equally. In doing so he is merely 
enforcing the Supreme Court decision. Too 
often our friends feel that if white children 
are going to be hurt by this kind of tactic 
also then it should not be used. They say 
that Federal aid is good for everybody and 
we can wait a little longer to enforce the 
Supreme Court decision. Despite the widely 
publicized attempts to discredit Congress- 
man PoweELu, we feel that he has done a 
great job and has refused to back down on 
issues involving Negro rights. Therefore, we 
are with him. We wonder where George 
Meany gets. off attacking Congressman 
PowE.L. as “stirring up race trouble” when 
it practically takes an act of Congress to 
get a Negro into Meany’s own plumbers 
union and into a lot of other building trades 
organizations such as Meany heads. We ex- 
pect Meany will be a lot madder when Con- 
gressman PoweE..L gets through having a 
hand at correcting some of this foolishness. 





Uncontrollable “Control” 
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HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD an article appearing 
in Nature magazine of January 1959: 
UNCONTROLLABLE “CONTROL’—WILDLIFE THE 

VICTIM OF DEADLY, CHAIN-ACTION PoIsONS 

(By Marguerite Angelo Smelser) 

Such is the current passion for poison that 

yearly, upon millions of American acres, 


Federal and State agencies are’ spreading - 


tons of grain and meat impregnated with the 
most spectacularly deadly poison known to 
man: Sodium fluoroacetate. 

Commonly called Compound 1080, this all- 
killing poison was developed by chemists 
during. the Second World War when red 
squill was hard to get. So extremely toxic 
is 1080 that minute amounts kill, and it 
possesses an annihilative chain action de- 
structive to all wildlife, “Unfortunate that 
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1080 was ever discovered,” writes a noted 
research biologist. 

Man also is highly susceptible to this 
tasteless, odorless white poison; it has caused 
human deaths... Taste it, breathe it, and al- 
though it may work slowly and you get the 
best medical aid, you are doomed. There 
is no known antidote. 

In the wake of Compound 1080’s dramatic 
discovery have followed widespread tragedy 
to wildlife, and almost unbelievable official 
incompetency, complacency, and conceal- 


ment. 

Although Compound 1080 is used ostensi- 
bly for so-called predator control—in itself 
more often than not questionable—and for 
rodent control, this y poison plays 
no favorites. Its chain action kills much of 
the wildlife in large areas, Many scientists 
realize the danger, but are unable to change 
Official policies. Poisoning is big business. 

This indiscriminate killer is in common use 
today widely over the United States. 

Some idea of the extremely deadly nature 
of Compound 1080 can be gained from. rec- 
ords of the American Medical Association. 
Babies ranging from 6 months to 2 years have 
died from merely chewing on cups that had 
contained 1080 bait. In a masterly under- 
statement, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

warns: “A single teaspoonful of the poisoned 
Cae solution as used for rats (one-half 
ounce to the gallon) may be sufficient to 
produce the death of a child, and three times 
that amount could kill an adult person. In 
addition, 1080 possesses a high degree of 
secondary hazard. A single mouse Killed with 
the water solution may contain enough 
poison to kill a full dog.” = 

Warnings by the US. t of 
Health against the use of 1080 in solid baits 
have been disregarded. Some wild animals 
die slowly and wander far before they fall; 
they and their vomitus to become in turn 
lethal bait to other animals, including birds. 

Two eminent biologists, Robert L. Rudd 
and Richard E. Genelly, Department of 
Zoology, University of California, state that, 
among other alarming aspects of 1080, “There 
is little doubt that rodents killed by 1080 
and later eaten by carnivores are responsible 
for the loss of many furbearers, * * * As 
long as mammal control depends on poisoned 
baits, hazard to other animals will be high. 
* * * It merits a full and impartial review.” 

No such full and impartial review is 
forthcoming. Whenever an investigation is 
made, it becomes a farce conducted “by the 
very men who put out the poisons and by 
their supervisors,” writes Arnold Rieder, a 
Senator in the Montana State Legislature. 
“It’s like sending a bank robber to inyesti- 
gate his own robbery.” 

Control programs are completely out of 
hand, but the. directors of the programs 
either will not admit it, or do not think it 
worth doing anything about. These di- 
rectors are the men who hold our wildlife 
welfare in the palms of their powerful 
hands. 

One official device used repeatedly to side~ 
track investigation is the soothing assurance 
that compound 1080 no longer is being 
manufactured; hence objections are out of 
date. This misinformation has been spread 
so widely that the author time and again 
has met chemists and biologists repeating it 
and apparently believing it themselves, 
These are men whose very vocation: should 
lead them to know better, and should move 
them to concern regarding the actual situ- 
ation. 

So hush-hush has been the use of 1080, 
with its dangers, that the general public 
has had jittle knowledge of what is going 
on. But with the scandalous - of 


, 
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1958, the facts are beginning to come to 
light. 

A one-man information bureau in expos- 
ing the danger to wildlife, domestic animals 
and humans implicit in the use of 1080, the 
eyanide gun and certain other poisons 
widely used in control is Lester Reed, for 17 
years an official trapper. He was also 4a 
poisoner for the US. Fish and Wildlife 
Service—until his conscience overcame his 
desire for a regular paycheck. Mr. Reed 
resigned his official job in October 1957, and 
now devotes his life to informing people 
that: Most wildlife will be destroyed if they 
do not demand a stop to the 1080-poison 
programs. 

Already, in areas where a few years ago 
wildlife was fairly plentiful, this skillful 
outdoors man and his equally skillful com- 
panions find little sign of even coyotes in 
thousands of miles of travel and search. 
This bears out Dr. Durward Allen’s prophecy 
in his book, “Our Wildlife Legacy,” written 
when he was a biologist with the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service: “Widely spaced 1080- 
injected carcasses are deadly baits to the far- 
ranging brush wolf, and its extirpation in 
large regions is now but a matter of time.” 

Let it be stated now that officials in Gov- 
ernment agencies employing this deadly 
poison claim that those now sounding the 
alarm are “misinformed,” or 
& “few faddists,” as the National Agricultural 
Chemical Association recently dubbed the 
hundreds of thousands of people aroused 
over the widespread use of certain dangerous 
insecticides manufactured by association 
members. 

The Government officials also deny there 
is widespread and indiscriminate slaughter 
by 1080, claiming that “extreme caution” by 
“experts” is exercised in the placement of 
1080-baits, and that it is “selective”—kill- 
ing only coyotes and rodents. These state- 
ments are serious falsehoods, and can be 
proved to be such. 

It is worse than unfortunate that the 
writer must accord the anonymity of the 
confessional to some biologists, and others in 
important places, who acknowledge the 1080 
poison are dead wrong and de- 
structive. They are happy that someone is 

to arouse the public, but dare not 
do it themselves. 

Neither Lester Reed nor anyone else will 
deny that the farmer needs control of ro- 
dents, and, at times, the elimination of in- 
dividual carnivores. But for rodents, there 
are safer poisons with which to achieve re- 
sults; for carnivores, there is the more bio- 
logically sound ~ trapper-instructor-farmer 
system used successfully in Missouri. 

Rodents and rabbits are the main diet of 
bobcats, coyotes, foxes, and badgers. The 
trapping and poisoning of these so-called 
predators for monetary gain, whether boun- 
ties to individuals or appropriations for offi- 
cials, has been a racket for many years. 
With carnivores killed off, rodent popula- 
tions multiply and flourish, ruining untold 
acres of grasslands. This results in larger 
rodent and grasshopper poisoning programs, 
and appropriation of more millions of tax- 
payers’ money to control these real pests. 
This is a tragic rat race, as Colorado cattle- 
men found to their great financial loss. 
Now, to protect the few remaining predators, 
the embattled ranchers guard their lands 
with a vengeance against Federal, State, and 
county trappers and poisoners. 

In California during 1957 alone, the US. 
Fish and Wildlife Service spread 8,892 
pounds of meat, each 100 pounds poisoned 
with 1.6 grams of 1080 (about one-twentieth 
on an ounce). It spread 15,175 pounds of 
grain, each 100 pounds poisoned with 2 
ounces of 1080. The cooperating agency, the 
California Department of Agriculture, spread 
327,257 pounds of grain, similarly poisoned. 
This does not take into account the unavail- 
able figures for 1080 used in this State by 
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military installations and commercial pest 
eradicators. 


Once 1080-bait is out of the poisoners’ 
hands, there are no safeguards humanly pos- 
sible. “Pieces of solid bait may be carried by 
rats or mice into stored food or other places 
where they remain dangerous for an indefi- 
nite period,” warns U.S. health authorities. 
In the field, birds and other animals carry 
baits long distances. 

The manufacturer admits in Tull Bulletin 
No. 1, “Carefully collecting and burning all 
surface kill that can be located, still has not 
prevented accidental poisoning. * * * Resi- 
dues or uneaten baits constitute a hazard to 
beneficial wildlife in the same habitat.” 

The 1080-grain poisoning of deer in Cali- 
fornia in 1955, and the scandalous 1080 and 
zinc phosphide poisoning of thousands of 
geese, pheasants, and countless other ani- 
mals in Washington, Oregon, and northern 
California in 1957 and 1958—as a result of 
widespread rodent “control”—show safe- 
guards to be as absent as the proverbial hens’ 
teeth. 

After the 1957-58 flasco was over, a biolo- 
gist with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
wrote to a medical doctor, who was shocked 
by the tragedy: “Our Service has had no 
legal responsibility in the mixing, placing, 
or use of these poisons or baits provided the 
farmers by the counties. We have furnished 
technical guidance when possible.” 

Another statement is that compound 1080 
is “remarkably selective,” killing only coy- 
otes; that, in fact, it is a “great benefactor” 
of other furbearing animals, since they have 
“almost doubled in numbers, or (and here 
enthusiasm for 1080 runs hog wild) become 
even more plentiful.” Many wildlife men 
brand this “a damned lie.” 

“Why is it,” this author asked ex-poisoner 
Lester Reed, “that government officials and 
others hot in pursuit of poison panaceas, 
will allege—and their reports show—that 
animals other than coyotes and rodents are 
not killed by 1080-poisoned baits?” 

Replied ex-poisoner Reed, “I can tell you 
from my own experience, and I have per- 
sonal knowledge that other trappers and 
poisoners would tell you the same thing if 
they were not afraid of losing their jobs. 
When I first began to trap and poison, I listed 
all the animals I killed—and got called on 
the carpet. My supervisor admonished me, 
‘Report only the number of coyotes and bob- 
cats killed; do not report other animals—it 
might bring public censure.’ ” 

“Furthermore, my supervisor ordered me 
to hide the bodies of these other animals and 
birds, including farmers’ dogs, so that the 
harm I was doing would not come to the at- 
tention of the public.” A Federal trapper, 
quoted by Wallace Taber in “Poisoners at 
Work” (Nature magazine, June-July 1949), 
stated that mink, marten, fox, and badger 
were being exterminated by the 1080 coyote 
bait. The trapper gave figures to prove his 
point, figures he did not turn in to the 
Washington office for fear of losing his job. 

Another assurande—intended to lull but 
actually alarming—of Government officials 
using compound 1080 in both grain and 
meat baits, is this one by the Assistant 
Director, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife: “‘The use of 1080 by the Bureau is 
confined to cooperative pest control projects 
in the more sparsely populated portions. of 
the Western States” (although in the follow- 
ing paragraph he writes: “It is probable that 
some 1080 is used in every State by some 
State agency or commercial concern”). The 
agricultural commissioner for the author’s 
home county wrote in a letter that the 1,698 
pounds of 1080-injected bait he used last 
year was mostly in remote areas. 

Remote areas, sparsely populated por- 
tions. There, of course, is where our re- 
maining wild animals live. When this fact 
was called to the attention of a public offi- 
cial, he replied: “Well, the supervisor of our 
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poison program took a botany course in 
college.” 

A staggering lack of knowledge of the 
relationship between plants, .wildilfe, and 
humans is exhibited by the great majority of 
Government officials—with a few notable 
exceptions—from county politicians to direc- 
tors of agriculture and directors of wildlife 

Nor do these officials with power 
over this Nation’s wildlife resources seem 
susceptible to learning from experience. 

Late in 1957, more than 3,000 dead geese, 
ducks, pheasants, and other birds were 
counted in a 1080 mouse-control project in 
Oregon, according to Senator Richard L. 
Neuberger in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
June 16, 1958. And in the State of Wash- 
ington, a like tragedy. 

Yet 3 months later, the men playing God 
in California who, like their northern 
counterparts, had spent years poisoning, 
trapping, and shooting foxes, coyotes, bob- 
cats, badgers, skunks, hawks, owls, and other 
rodent eaters, now got busy with their 
poison pots to meet their explosive mouse 
population. 

The California Agricultural Department, 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
farmers killed; by actual count, more than 
2,500 geese—among the dead, 40 of the rare 
Ross geese—according to the California Tule- 
lake Reporter, of March 6, 1958, a newspaper 
located in the midst of the murder. “At 
least 3,000 geese, and probably three or four 
times that, reportedly have been killed by 
poison bait in the Klamath Basin,” is the 
estimate by Western Outdoor News, a leading 
hunters’ publication. None alludes to the 
countless other dead animals not valued by 
hunters, but which gre a necessary part of 
balanced wildlife. 


These very officials who should be educat- © 


ing the public as to the value of wildlife 
are, instead, spending our own money to 
perpetuate indiscriminate poison and “pred- 
ator” trapping programs to the tune of 
millions of dollars without heeding the scien- 
tific findings of biologists. and naturalists, 
some of whom are in their own agencies. 

A news item headed “Many an Argument,” 
in the Arizona Farmer, June 10, 1950, quotes 
the complaints of Everett Mercer of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, who “pays his dis- 
respects to those who circulate ‘wild stories’ 
about the danger of 1080 to game, especially 
quail, turkeys, and javelinas,” says the Ari- 
zona Farmer. Too much of the “education” 
end of the job, Mr. Mercer complains, has 
been left to the personnel of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the State Game Depart- 
ment. “He and his men had to put in too 
much time explaining and defending the 
program. The program had to explained to 
literally hundreds of people to get permis- 
sion to put 1080 on their property.” 

This author has many eye-and-ear wit- 
nesses’ accounts of this official type of “ex- 
plaining.” A medical man who went along 
with a Government poisoner on one such trip 
reported that the poisoner did not merely 
explain, he “argued and persuaced” until 
the ranchers gave in and signed the waiver, 
thereby permitting 1080 poisoning on their 
property and absolving the Government 
agency of responsibility “against any and all 
claims arising out of accidental poisoning.” 

Lester Reed states that all indications 
from his extensive contacts with stockmen 
lead him to believe that the idea of coyote 
and other carnivore damage has had to be 
promoted in order to put over poison pro- 
grams. 

Dr. Allen, in his book mentioned earlier, 
wrote: “It is well known that popular re- 
ports in support of Government predator 
control programs are not distinguished for 
being critically impartial.” 

In writing of this tendency to exaggerate 
and misrepresent the activities of carnivores, 


Ian I. McMillan, an influential central Calie_ 
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fornia rancher and author, writes in Cali- 
fornia Farmer, November 1951: 

“In my experience of some 30 years in 
raising cattle where coyotes and eagles were 
at times abundant, I have never suffered any 
such loss nor have I found any conclusive 
proof of such loss from predation as ‘re- 
ported by others. Both these species will 
feed upon carrion and when found feeding 
on the carcasses of calves that have died 
from other causes, the loss is commonly at- 
tributed to whatever animal is found at the 
carcass.” 

The official departments, depending on re- 
peated rodent-poisoning operations for con- 
tinued Government monetary appropriations, 
rejoice openly because 1080 used to poison 
rodents will, by its chain action, also ex- 
terminate coyotes—Nature’s rodent control, 
and therefore the departments’ competitors. 

The Honorable Arnold Rieder, Montana 
state Senator, a man of long experience with 
cattle and a vehement opponent of the 1080 
poisoning programs, has written an excellent 
report, “The Coyote’s Fading Howl.” In 
Montana there have been placed some 2,000 
of the 1080-bait stations annually for 10 
years. The coyote is virtually eliminated, 
yet more poison than ever is bcing spread. 
“A wanton waste of money and natural re- 
sources,” Mr. Rieder writes. 

He places the blame on government pol- 
soners—and “armchair” biologists—with the 
woolgrowers as their political affiliates, 
as against independent biologists, “the nat- 
uralists, sportsmen, cattle-growers, and for 
the most part the general public.” 

Mr. Rieder writes that the 1080 poisoning 
“has been beneficial to the sheep people to 
a degree, but everybody else loses. * * * I 
spent an entire winter where 10,000 sheep 
wintered in eastern Oregon. Without poison 
being used, not one sheep was lost to preda- 
tory animals, and there were plenty of 
coyotes.” 

He writes: “The Fish and Wildlife Service 
tell the cattlemen that the coyote is a great 
killer of calves. This really disturbs me, for 
I have followed cows and calves for many 
years and have talked with many old-time 
cattlemen about it * * * and anyone who 
knows the cattle business from a wor 
cattleman’s standpoint will not hesitate to 
tell you that the loss of calves to coyotes is 
so rare that it is not worth talking about.” 

The Montana legislator points out that 
the stomach analysis of 8,263 coyotes showed 
that 80 percent of the animal items on the 
coyotes’ menu are detrimental to man; thus 
the brush wolf is an ally. The small per- 
centage of domestic stock he attributes—as 
do other authorities—mostly to animals 
dead of natural causes, which are simply 
there for the coyotes and birds to clean up. 

Purther, writes Mr. Rieder, “Whenever the 
balance-of-nature topic is brought up at a 
discussion of coyote control, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service is quick to hand out a 
printed report called “The Predation Ques- 
tion—Facts Versus Fancies,” which tries to 
impress that there is no such thing as bal- 
ance of nature, and cites a few cases where 
there were lots of coyotes and rodents at 
the same time. It does a good job of con- 
fusing the novice, or one who has not lived 
with the facts * * *” 

In attendance at a secret “appraisal” meet- 
ing was Mr. H. Nelson Elliott, District Agent, 
U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service. He is among 
the officials who promote and foster the con- 
tinued destruction of carnivores and insec- 
tivores. In the California Department of Ag- 
riculture’s Annual Report for 1957, he at- 
tempts to justify the slaughter by the 87 
Official trappers and poisoners in California 
of 21,462 “predators” (not including the 
rare golden eagles and the endangered kit 
foxes). In one area, he claims “an esti- 
mated 60 lambs were killed by golden 
eagles * * * and instances of lamb killing 
by eagles also occurred in five other coun- 
ties.” 
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No evidence presented. No substantiation. 
A mere allegation intended to convince you 
by the official position, not the competence, 
of the man with a monetary interest in con- 
vincing you. This is an example of flag- 
rant official disregard for even rare or doomed 
species of wildlife. Naturalists and other 
authorities dispute the claim that golden 
eagles are a menace to livestock. Being 
carrion-eaters—as well as rodent and rabbit 
catchers—the few surviving eagles are being 
killed by 1,080-poisoned animals, they are 
shot from airplanes, shot by the high-powered 
guns of the professional trappers, and have 
long been targets for unscrupulous gunners, 
who kill them just for the “sport” of it. 

Mr. Elliott claims that his joint preda- 
tory control p now receives. Army 
funds, and “valuable help” is given by the 
California Woolgrowers Association, the co- 
operating officials of the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Land Management, National 
Park Service, military installations, and the 
California Farm Bureau Federation, along 
with many others. 

One out-of-Siate trapper, typical of others, 
writes: “I am with a fish and game agency 
using Federal aid in predator control. 
Though this department does not use poison 
and knows the harm it does, I have been 
seriously cautioned against saying anything 
against 1080. Our department must main- 
tain friendly relations with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

In the Arizona Sportsman, May 1958, Pot- 
ter writes: “With the Fish and Wildlife 
Service’s expensive laboratory equipment and 
biologists counting the pinfeathers on doves, 
checking the reproductive organs of deer, 
here eight javelinas [peccaries], our leading 
game animal, turn up their heels and die 
near a 1080-bait station and nothing more 
was done than a hasty check by a decidedly 
biased official of the Service. * * * This 
is only one of many cases where the 
program has backfired and the officials have 
suppressed the facts to shield the poison pro- 
grams from public criticism at any and all 
costs.” 

“The poisoning still continues. How 
much? When you write these various Fed- 
eral and State officials for figures you get 
ambiguous, ever-varying, and indeed con- 
flicting information. The first 6 months 
of 1958 in California, using the smallest non- 
conflicting figure of just one department 
alone, saw at least 96,840 pounds of 1080- 
poisoned bait visited on us—and so on you. 
Similarly, the poisons destroying wildlife in 
your State, in official quietude, are visited 
on us. 

Every American has a stake in the Nation’s 
remaining wildlife—whether it is in Cali- 
fornia, or Michigan, or Maine—and a re- 
sponsibility to see that it is saved for future 
generations without further inroads by the 
serene bunglers. 
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HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial: 
[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Feb. 29, 

' 1960] 
SucKERS FoR A SLOGAN . 

Some people are suckers for a slogan. 

“Federal aid to education” is a rolling 
phrase and there are persuasive spokesmen 


who: speak of it as a way to bring quick 
improvement to the Nation’s school build- 
ings, and quick advances in teachers’ 
salaries. 

We hear few voices asking if there isn’t a 
better way to accomplish these desired re- 
sults. But these few voices are critical and 
pointed. 

One sharp critic is Representative Donatp 
L. Jackson, Republican, of Santa Monica, 
Calif. 

He makes some trenchant points: 

Not only is the $1.8 billion aid to educa- 
tion bill inflationary, but, by including 
money for teachers’ salaries “makes inescap- 
ably clear the fact that passage of the bill 
must bring Federal direction of American 
education. The political implications of 
federally paid teachers is so clear as to re- 
quire no elaboration.” 

From the very beginning of public edu- 
cation in this country, it has been recog- 
nized by educators and politicians alike that 
the real foundation of democracy is locally 
controlled schools. Federal school systems 
are for dictatorships. 

Representative JoHNnN W. Byrnes of Wis- 
consin comments: 

“The plain facts are that in the last 10 
years, this Nation has undergone the great- 
est expansion of public enducation in the 
history of any nation in the world and with- 
out general Federal aid. 

“Since 1950, public school expenditures 
have risen from $5.8 billion to $14.4 billion 
and teachers’ salaries, on the average, have 
gone up from $3,010 a year to $5,160, or 71 
percent. Classrooms have increased 30 per- 
cent since 1954, and the number of 
per classroom is down from 30.6 to 28.1. 

“During the present administration, an 
average of 62,725 classrooms per year have 
psalm eiriPhan rnp gh ta 
Truman’s administration and almost 
times as many as during F.D.R.’s. ‘rhe 
spenders know that time is running out on 
them, insofar as making a case for Federal 
aid to education. 

“Thus, in one fell swoop, the Senate de< 
cided to wipe out at least one-quarter of a 
surplus badly needed to fight inflation and 
restore fiscal stability.” 

Representative Jack30n, who visited 
Hawaii as a fighting marine during World 
War II, and was here briefly last year on 
Marine Reserve duty, makes another point 
that Hawaii’s delegation in Congress would 
do well to consider. 

“We do not intend to vote to seat Uncle 
Samuel as an ex-officio member of the school 
boards of Los Angeles, Santa Monica, and 
Beverly Hills. These communities have built 
fine schools by the hundreds, and are meet- 
ing the problems of exploding population in 
a businesslike way. — 

“Passage of the instant bill would mean 
that California and the taxpayers of that 
State not only would pay for hundreds of 
schools that must be built in the next few 
years, but would also be required to finance, 
in part, the construction of schools elsewhere 
throughout the land.” 

And so would Hawaii. The more prosper- 
ous States, which include Hawaii, would, 
through Federal aid, have to contribute to 
the less prosperous ones—-Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Arkansas. 

Furthermore it costs money to collect taxes 
in Hawaii, take the money to Washington, 
shuffle it around hundreds of bureau- 
crats—all of whom have to be paid—and 
then return it to Hawaii. 

The sooner we get over the notion that 
Federal aid is “free money” the better. The 
sooner we realize that for Hawali, at least, 
some Federal aid can be a losing proposition, 
the more we will come to realize that local 
solutions of our educational problems will 


give us more money to do the job in the. 


long run—at less cost to Hawali’s taxpayers. 
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The Policy of International Giveaway of 
Historic Rights Strikes at Every Amer- 
ican Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I hope my 
colleagues of the House, especially those 
whose congressional districts include 
coastal areas and fisheries, are not fail- 
ing to see the implication of a death 
sentence to certain segments of the U.S. 
fishing industry through Canada’s pro- 
posal on the law of the sea. — 

Where a nation historically has fished 
outside the traditional 3-mile limit, both 
@ moral and legal right has been estab- 
lished which must be recognized under 
international convention. 

However, Canada sees in the Geneva 
Conference on the Law of the Sea, start- 
ing Thursday, March 17, 1960, an oppor- 
tunity to gain for herself an exclusive 
fishing zone on the Pacific coast where 
our American fishermen have pioneered 
and long established an international 
right. to take fish within the 12-mile 
limit. 

Will the Representatives in Congress 
of the American people see in this threat 
to my State of Washington and Pacific 
coast fishermen a potentially immoral 
and dangerous policy of international 
giveaway that strikes at every U.S. citi- 
zen’s rights regardless of geographical 
residence. I hope so, and that my warn- 
ing protest will not go unheeded and 
unsupported. 

The following Seattle Times editorial 
points up that traditional fishing rights 
must be guaranteed: 

FisHING RicHTs Must Bre Savep 

The agenda for the Second United Nations 
Law of the Sea Conference, convening March 
17 in Geneva, will be limited specifically to 
two subjects: Territorial sea limits and ex- 
clusive fishing zones. Upon the outcome of 
this convention, much of the future of the 
fishing industry in the State of Washington 
may depend. is 

Two main proposals before the conference 
probably will dominate its deliberations. 
The Canadian Government will propose that 
the territorial limits of any coastal nation 
extend 6 miles offshore. In addition to this 
6-mile territorial sea, Canada also will pro- 
pose an additional 6-mile exclusive fishing 
zone. In effect, the Canadian plan creates a 
12-mile exclusive fishing zone. 

The American plan differs from the Ca- 
nadian proposal only in that the United 
States takes cognizance of historic fishing 
rights. Under the American plan, fishermen 
who had traditionally depended upon fish- 
eries falling under these new territorial limits 
would be allowed to continue their opera- 
tions. Basically, while agreeing with the 
need for a wider territorial sea buffer zone 
and broader protection of fishing rights, the 
United States seeks to preserve the status 
quo. 

The Canadian plan is aimed, frankly, at 
banning American fishermen from offshore 
areas in which they have fished for many 
years and which hitherto have been regarded 
as international waters. 
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Canadian External Affairs Minister Howard 
Green, in a speech to the Dominion House of 
Commons, made his country’s point crystal 
clear. He emphasized that the Canadian plan 
would “wipe out” historic fishing rights now 
enjoyed by the United States. 

U.S. convention delegates must make it 
equally clear to the conference that this 
country’s economic dependence upon the 
fishing industry is too great to write off in a 
grand gesture of international good will. 
Traditional fishing rights should be guaran- 
teed by any plan to which this country is a 


party. 





Illinois Medical Society Makes Effort To 
Solve a Very Difficult Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Illinois State Medical Society is to 
be commended for making an effort to 
provide for the health needs of older 
citizens who are not in a financial posi- 
tion to pay the full price for expensive 
surgical operations and certain other 
medical care. 

The society has announced a volun- 
tary insurance program for persons over 
65 to be administered by Blue Shield and 
to cost subscribers $1.65 per person. 
This is not a complete solution of the 
problem but it is a step in the right di- 
rection. The society expects that most 
doctors will accept the scheduled allow- 
ances as full payment for surgical and 
medical care in hospitals for persons 
with limited assets and small incomes. 
The society also anticipates that Blue 
Cross soon will match this program with 
one providing low-cost hospital insur- 
ance for the same group. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include here a letter from Dr. Joseph T. 
O’Neill, president of the Illinois State 
Medical Society, and a fact sheet on the 
program: 

InuinotIs State Mepicat Sociery, 
Chicago, Iil., March 11, 1960. 
Re Porand bill. 
Hon. Peter F. MAcx, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Mack: As you are 
aware, we have been very much concerned 
with the difficulties of our older citizens to 
provide for their health needs at a time of 
life when their income is decreasing and 
their medical needs are increasing. The 
medical profession has been studying this 
problem and working on solutions offering a 
cheap and realistic answer. 

We are happy to inform you that on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1960, the Illinois State Medical So- 
ciety announced a low-cost voluntary insur- 
ance program for persons over 65, to be 
administered by Blue Shield. This program 
will cost about $1.65 a month per person. 
Its benefits include allowances for surgical 
and inhospital medical care, and certain 
diagnostic procedures. Preexisting condi- 
tions are covered after 180 days of member- 
ship and no physical examination is required. 

The officers of the society anticipate that 
the majority of doctors will accept the sched- 
uled allowances as payment in full for those 
with limited assets and with incomes of less 
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than $2,000 per person or $3,000 per couple, 

This is just one program of the Illinois 
State Medical Society which is evolving un- 
der our free enterprise system to meet the 
needs of our people as they arise. No con- 
trols are imposed on anyone and no tax 
moneys are required. 

An accompanying low-cost hospitalization 
program for those over 65 is expected to be 
made available by Blue Cross within the 
very near future. We hope that you will 
bear these developments in mind when 
evaluating legislative proposals which pur- 
port to deal with this particular problem. 

Very truly yours, 
JosePH T. O'NEILL, MD., 
President, 
Inuinotis State MepicaL Sociery’s MEDICAL 
CaRE INSURANCE PLAN FOR PEOPLE OVER 65 


THE BACKGROUND 


Following recommendations of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and a directive from 
the house of delegates of the Illinois Medi- 
cal Society this new program has been de- 
veloped by the society. 

‘ THE PURPOSE 

This program is designed to make it pos- 
sible for the person over 65 who has to go 
to the hospital for na operation or inhospital 
medical care to have a practical plan to help 
him pay the physician’s bill. 

Growing life expectancy has resulted in 
over 900,000 people in Illinois now being in 
the over-65 age group. In George Washing- 
ton’s time, the life span was a mere 35 years. 
In Lincoln’s day, it was 38 years, and today 
it is 70.2 years and still rising rapidly. 


THE NEED 


Many of these people over 65 are living on 
social security or on small pensions. A large 
number of them have no medical plan and 
find it difficult to finance surgical and in- 
hospital medical care. To help them finance 
such care, the voluntary way, this program 
has been developed. 


THE SCOPE 


This program will provide benefits for the. 
over-65 subscriber who has to go to the 
hospital for an operation. A schedule of 
maximum allowances has been developed 
which provides allowances according to the 
type of operation. And the subscriber may 
receive benefits up to a maximum of $200 in 
a 90-day period for surgery performed in a 
hospital. 

The plan also will provide 30 days of in- 
hospital medical care benefits for those who 
do not require an operation but do need 
medical care in a hospital. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Preexisting conditions are covered after 
180 days of membership. People can get 
benefits over and over again for the same 
condition. For example, a subscriber may 
receive benefits for a number of cancer op- 
erations or he may receive 30 days of in-hos- 
pital medical care benefits over and over. 
again for a heart ailment, any time he has 
been out of the hospital for 90 days. 


BENEFITS THIS PROGRAM WILL OFFER 


Surgical benefits vary from $5 for lancing 
@ small abscess to $200 for a gastrectomy 
(removal of stomach.) 

Allowances are provided for surgical serv~ 
ices for correction of fractures or complete 
dislocations. 

A maximum of $200 in surgical allowances 
may be provided in a 90-day period. 

General medical care in a hospital 

In-hospital medical care will be covered to 
the extent that when a patient is hospital- 
ized for three or more consecutive days of 
bed care, the plan will pay the physician $5 
for each of the first five daily visits and $3 
for each of the next 25 daily visits * * * for 
@ maximum of 30 daily visits. 
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If subscriber is discharged from the hos- 
pital and 90 days separate date of discharge 
and readmission, he may receive allowances 
for another 30 daily visits of his physician. 

Other professional services 
Schedule of Allowances 

Diagnostic X-ray service: A maximum of 
$50 per illness or accident. 

Radiation therapy: A maximum per calen- 
dar year of $150 for treatments of malignant 
conditions with X-ray, radium, radon and 
radioactive isotopes and $50 for superficial 
malignancy. 

Clinical and surgical pathology: A maxi- 
mum of $50 per accident or illness. 

Anesthesia: A maximum of from $10 to 
$35 per procedure to the anesthesiologist. 

Shock therapy: A $10 allowance per elec- 
tric shock treatment, $3 per insulin shock 
treatment, with a maximum of $50 per 
calendar year for a series of each type of 
treatment. 





Robert A. Bicks, Chief of Antitrust 


Division 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to call attention to 
the editorial from the New York Times 
of Saturday, March 12, 1960, in which 
the question is raised as to why Robert 
A. Bicks, who has been Acting Assistant 
Attorney General in Charge of the Anti- 
trust Division of the Justice Department, 
has not had his nomination sent over to 
the Senate. 


I think everything that is said in the 
editorial about Mr. Bicks, worth is 
eminently true. One of the foundation 
stones of the private enterprise system 
is adequate and equitable enforcement 
of antitrust legislation. It is very diffi- 
cult for those of us who believe in the 
marketplace as an efficient and effective 
method of making economic decisions 
rather than. a political bureaucracy or 
ologopoly to maintain this position if the 
marketplace is not kept truly free. 
Antitrust legislation adequately enforced 
is one of the essential features in keep- 
ing it free. 

The editorial follows: 

ANTITRUST LAWYER 

One of the great strengths in the perform- 
ance of William P. Rogers as Attorney Gen- 
eral has been his record of antitrust enforce- 
ment. The Justice Department has been 
more active in this field than it has been for 
many years, bringing more cases and more 
significant cases. It has been firm in moving 
against anticompetitive practices. At the 
same time it has shown welcome imagina- 
tion in trying to make out the vague con- 
tours of the antitrust statutes and especially 
in developing coherent theories for control- 
ling the merger trend. 

Those familiar with the antitrust field are 
in agreement that the person chiefly respon- 
sible for this excellent record is Robert A. 
Bicks. For some years the No. 2 man in the 
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antitrust division, Mr. Bicks became its act- 
ing head last April. He has won the respect 
of Congress, of the antitrust bar and, perhaps 
most significantly, of the lawyers who have 
dealt with him as an opponent in the big 
cases, 

Why, then, has Mr. Bicks not been nomi- 
mated as chief of the antitrust division? 
The explanation most often heard is that 
certain business interests oppose him as too 
zealous an advocate of the antitrust laws. 
But that answer cannot appropriately come 
from either Mr. Rogers or President Eisen- 
hower. The administration hes properly 
taken credit for adopting the strong anti- 
trust policy urged by Mr. Bicks. Since it 
obviously believes in that policy, it should 
have the courage to say so by nominating 
Mr. Bicks, and promptly. 





Slovak Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall take but a brief moment to remind 
the Members of this body that this is 
the 21st anniversary of Slovak Inde- 
pendence Day. To most people in Amer- 
ica, this day has no significance. Fur- 
thermore, high-ranking officials in our 
Government especially in the pre-World 
War II period, and during the diplomat- 
ic negotiations with the Soviets in the 
latter days of the war failed to under- 
stand the aspirations of the Slovak peo- 
ple for independence. 

At the present time, the brave Slovak 
people share a common misery with oth- 
er groups behind the Iron Curtain; that 
common misery is the dread oppression 
of communism. It is my hope and pray- 
er that the spirit and love of freedom on 
the part of the Slovak people and all 
other captive peoples, will continue to 
grow and someday manifest itself in the 
reality of national independence. Sure- 
ly justice will someday free the coura- 
geous Slovak people from Communist 
persecution and provide for the goals 
that they so fervently desire. 

‘ May I further call to your minds the 

fact that the Slovaks are a Christian na- 
tion—a great majority being Roman 
Catholic—and, therefore, this religious 
heritage provides them with the inner 
strength necessary to resist Communist 
philosophy. 

As I have indicated on many previous 
occasions, history will someday reveal 
the tragedy that followed the unfortu- 
nate wartime Yalta Agreement, when the 
occupant of the White use at that 
time delivered, in addition to the Slo- 
vaks, millions of people into the hands 
of Communist tyranny. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, may I 
commend the Slovak League of America 
for its effective work in maintaining 
among the 2 million Americans of Slo- 
vak origin the faith and confidence in 
eventual liberation of the Slovak people. 
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Law Our Only Hope for Lasting Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER 





iF . 
. THORNBERRY 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. THORNBERRY.. Mr. Speaker, 
Law Day U.S.A. will be observed through- 
out America, on Sunday, May 1, 1960. It 
has been so proclaimed by the President 
of the United States, and is being given 
official designation in our State by the 
Governor of Texas and scores of Texas 
mayors. 

Directed at the national level by the 
American Bar Association, the Law Day 
observance in Texas is being coordinated 


_ by the State bar and 180 local bar asso- 


ciations. 

The distinguished president of the 
State Bar of Texas, the Honorable A. J. 
Folley, of Amarillo, is the author of an 
article on Law Day U.S.A. for the March 
periodical of the Texas Law Enforce- 
ment Foundation, an organization dedi- 
cated to teaching public respect for law 
and its enforcement. 

It is fitting that Judge Folley is author 
of this article, for he has served with 
distinction at virtually every level in 
our system of the administration of jus- 
tice: practicing lawyer, prosecutor, trial 
judge, associate justice of an inter- 
mediate appellate court, and as an asso- 
ciate justice of the supreme court, 
Texas’ highest tribunal in civil matters. 

In view of the significance of law to 
our country’s greatness and its unchal- 
lenged position of leadership among na- 
tions of the free world, I include Judge 
Folley’s article in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD: 

Law Day U.S.A, 

I appreciate the opportunity to write this 
article on “Law Day U.S.A.,” fully realizing 
the important role that the Texas Law En- 
forcement Foundation maintains in teach- 
ing respect for the law and its enforcement, 
and in encouraging its support from the 
people of Texas. 

In the course of 2 or 3 years, Law Day 
U.S.A. has become somewhat of an institu- 
tion in the United States, and in Texas, 
particularly. By Presidential proclamation, 


- and by proclamation of the Governors of 


our several ‘States and of the mayors of our 
cities, May 1 of each year is proclaimed Law 
Day. These proclamations urge our people 
everywhere to join in a nationwide observ- 
ance of Law Day, either the week before or 
the week after May 1, with patriotic pro- 
grams in churches, schools, courts, service 
clubs, fraternal organizations, and - private 
organizations of all kinds. 

The purpose, of course, is to cause the 
people to foster an abiding respect for the 
law, enabling the Nation to grow in moral 
strength as it grows in population, resources, 
and world leadership; and to provide an 
occasion for the American people to rededi- 
cate themselves to freedom for the individ- 
ual under just laws administered by inde- 
pendent courts, and in so doing to empha- 
size before the world the contrast between 
the rule of law in the United States and 
the rule of force and fear under commu- 
nism. 

The purposes of Law Day are educational . 
and patriotic. Though the lawyers of the 
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assume the principal burden of 

the event, Law Day is not a 

“lawyer’s day,” as the name might imply. 

It is a day for the place of law in 

life and the contribution which 

it has made and must continue to make in 

the Nation’s growth and development, as 

well as its great potential as an instru- 
ment of world peace. 

The full purposes and aims of Law Day 

U.S.A. are too numerous to discuss here in 

detail. Suffice it to say that the lawyers of 


pon 

the minds of the people everywhere the im- 

portance of law as an intangible force that 
makes freedom and progress possible. 

It is the law that brings order into the 

enables them to survive, 


Law gives the individual 

that he can obtain in no other way. 

Tt protects his home, his family, his property 

and his ideals for the advancement of com-’ 

mon interests. It permits the growth of 

great cities and the development of vast 

enterprises. In other words, it is the cement 
that holds our free society together. 

Law Day U-S.A. is dedicated to an under- 
standing of this powerful force and to more 
extensive use of it for the benefit of man- 
kind. Men attain the high state of social, 
political and economic development we call 
civilization by thinking and working together 
for the good of all. The full flower of human 
endeavor is possible only when the individual 
is free to think for himself, to follow his own 
bent, and to enjoy the fruits of his own 
efforts. He can do this only if he lives in a 
society of freemen in which his rights are 
protected and his basic obligations are fixed 
by law. It is therefore literally true that law 
is the alternative to chaos on the one hand 
and terror on the other. 

The law is the servant and not the master 
of freemen. It is our only hope of lasting 
peace. It is not good to lie down at night in 
solemn sleep realizing that no gestapo is 
about to break in and that the silent pro- 
tection of the strong arm of the law is ever 
present as a shepherd watching over his 
flock? Americans are truly fortunate to live 
in such a good, free world. I urge all groups 
everywhere to join in this nationwide observ- 
ance of Law Day U.S.A. and hold high the 
banner of the law and spread its good tidings 
around the world so that peace and security 
shall not perish from the earth. 


Postal Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I like 
the editorial appearing in the Washing- 
ton Daily News of this date on postal 
rates. It puts the truth right on the 
line. I am glad to say that our House 
subcommittee in charge of appropria- 
tions for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments concurs in this expression. 

The editorial follows: 

Postal Rates 

In principle, Congress favors pay-as-you- 
go for the Post Office. A law passed in 1958 
specifies that postage rates be adjusted 
periddically to pay the cost of service. But, 


in practice, Congress is extremely reluctant 
to fix stamp prices high enough to do this. 

Last week, President Eisenhower reminded 
Congress both of its own law and of the 
postal deficit, now running $2 million a day. 
He asked for increases in rates to raise $550 
million in fiscal 1961. 

As the President point out, big postal 
deficits date from the inflationary period fol- 
lowing World War II. They have amounted 
to $6.8 billion in the last 13 years and are 
costing the taxpayers an extra $200 million 
@ year in interest charges alone. 

Insistence on a break-even operation for 
the Post Office is an important phase of the 
general effort to balance the budget and pay 
something on the national debt. This new 
revenue is a part of the estimated budget 
surplus for next year. 

Congress is squeamish about raising any- 
body’s rates in an election year and the 
prospects for this one admittedly are not 
good. We hope this attitude will change. 
The vast majority, in our opinion, will not 
begrudge the extra stamp pennies necessary 
to insure a sound, businesslike operation for 
this great public. utility. 


A Prayer for the Creed of Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wel- 
come the opportunity to place in the 
ReEcorD an eloquent and moving prayer 
in which hundreds joined 2 weeks ago, 
on the occasion of a dinner given by the 
Young Democratic Clubs of the District 
of Columbia honoring Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

Father Harry J. Magoulias of Dum- 
barton Oaks, Washington, D.C., deliv- 
ered the memorable benediction, which 
follows: 

O Lord, our God, as we depart this 
evening from this table and communion of 
love, we pause to recollect Thy sustaining 
words, “Man liveth not by bread alone.” Do 
Thou, then, we beseech Thee, ever sustain 
us im Thy love for Thou art the bread of 
life and the living water of faith. — 

O Lord, who in Thy mercy and loving 
kindness dost regard the prayers of all who 
call upon Thee with their whole heart, in- 
cline Thine ear and hear our prayer, now 
humbly offered unto Thee. 

Bless, we beseech Thee, Thy gracidus serv- 
ant whom we have honored this evening; 
grant unto her many more years of fruitful 
labor in Thy vineyard. 

Be mindful, O Father, of this God-loving 
Nation. Confirm and strengthen it, keep 
and preserve it in peace, the peace which 
cometh from above, the peace of Thy life- 
giving spirit. 

Be mindful Savior, of our Nation’s 
leaders, of our - na Forces, of our country’s 
citizens, and of this Capital City in which 
we dwell. 

In the face of a suffering world let this 
be the creed of our country, this wondrous 
land of promise whence flow milk and 
honey—the creed of humanity enunciated 
by Thine own living word: “For I was an 
hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in: naked and ye 
clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me: 
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I was in prison; and ye came unto me: 
Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my bretheren, ye have 
done it unto me.” May Thy symbol of 
faith, O Lord, our God, forever be the soul 
and heart and life force of these United 
States. In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


The Real Castro—VII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the last of a series 
of articles on the Cuban dictator, Fidel 
Castro, published in the New York Daily 
News. The last-installment appeared 
in the issue of March 12, 1960: 


MeERE MINUTES SEPARATE HIM AND THOSE 
He FEarRsS 


(Last article of a series) 


Behind Fidel Castro’s almost hysterical at- 
tempts to sell himself and his regin.e to the 
Cuban people—attempts that have taken the 
form of circus trials, rob-the-rich-and-help- 
the-poor land grabs and TV and radio at- 
tacks on the United States—lies a growing 
fear of his enemies. : 

He’s not as cocKsure as he was a year or 
so ago. He knows that his foes are busily 
organizing in areas within a short bomber 
hop of Cuba. 

He’s worried and he has reason to be. 

One of those reasons is a hard-bitten, lean, 
gimlet-eyed man whose son was killed by 
Castro’s soldiers—Gen. Jose E. Pedraza. As 
of this moment, he represents the greatest 
single threat to Castro and his regime. 

Pedraza is a man of mystery who lives 
quietly in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Re- 
public. He shuns all reporters and publicity. 
He’s passionately anti-Communist, anti- 
Batista and anti-Castro. 

The general has highly skilled followers in 
the Dominican Republic and many more in 
Cuba—some of these last within Castro’s 
armed forces. Born 56 years ago in Espe- 
ranza, in the Province of Santa Clara, he 
joined the Cuban Army in 1919 as a private 
and rose to the rank of general. 


GETS S O S FROM A WORRIED BATISTA 


From 1933 to 1939 he was the head of the 
Havana police. In 1939 he became chief of 
the Cuban armed forces, serving until 1941, 
when enemies informed Batista that Pedraza 
was disloyal. As a result, he was placed on 
the inactive list and exiled to the United 
States. 

About 18 months later, cleared of the 
charges, he returned to Cuba and became a 
cattle rancher, fading into obscurity until - 
Christmas Day, 1958, when a desperate Ba- 
tista recalled him just before Castro began 
his march on Havana. The assignment 
lasted exactly 1 week and he was forced to 
flee Cuba. 

Pedraza is dedicated to the destruction of 
the Castro government. .Whether this de- 


‘termination is based upon his hatred for 


Communists or because his only son, Rodolfo 
Pedraza Patino, 29, was ambushed and mur- 
dered by Castro soldiers near Manacas, in 
Santa Clara, cannot be verified. Confidants 
of the general claim his mission is not 
inspired by vengeance, 
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HIS REPUTATION: TOUGH, BUT JUST 


He is a religious man—meticulous, effi- 
cient, grimly silent, and conservative. The 
few meh who make up his intimate circle of 
friends describe him as physically powerful, 
with the large, rough hands of a farmer. 
His black hair is graying at the temples and 
he seldom smiles. He is an ardent friend of 
the United States. 

As a police chief, he had a reputation as 
a tough, but just, disciplinarian. He main- 
tained perfect peace and order in a hard-to- 
manage city without creating enemies and 
had the habit of roaming the streets after 
dark without the protection of the body- 
guard which usually accompanies such offi- 
cials in turbulent Latin American countries, 
He is absolutely fearless. 

During the Batista regime, Pedraza was 
given the task of putting an end to Com- 
munist demonstrations in Cuba. He did the 
job in his usual efficient manner. 

There is no other man capable cf taking 
on the task of wresting Cuba away from 
Castro. ; 

Rolando Masferrer is another man whom 
Castro fears—and hates. But Masferrer, a 
former senator, attorney, newspaper pub- 
lisher, and the head of a gang of terrorists 
that did a lot of Batista’s dirty work, has the 
support only of Batista followers. 

In Miami, Masferrer heads a group that is 
well-heeled and knows all the tricks needed 
to start—and possibly complete—a revolu- 
tion. But there is a hitch. The Cubans are 


unwilling to accept him because of his past.- 


Yet, so greatly does Castro personally fear 
this powerfully built, ruggedly handsome 
man that recently he sent men to kidnap 
him from his Miami home. The plot was 
thwarted by an FBI agent, who posed as a 
venal deputy sheriff and “accepted” $25,000 
to lure Masferrer to a waiting ship. 


GAVE CASTRO THE HEAVE-HO 


“You might say that I was Fidel’s tutor,” 
he told the News. “In 1947 I organized an 
expedition against Trujillo and the Domini- 
can Republic. Castro was one of the men I 
helped train. Even then he had a bad tem- 
per, was insolent, arrogant, and intolerant. 
He was so bad for morale I had to remove 
him from command of a platoon. That was 
at Key Confites, on the north coast of Cama- 
guey. We had 1,500 men, PT boats, and 
about 15 planés—with members of the 
famed Flying Tigers flying them. 

“But the thing was called off. 

“He has tried to kill me before this. He 
wants me badly. He has given me a death 
sentence in absentia, He’s scared because he 
knows I know means of fighting him.” 

Masferrer is said to have left Cuba with 
$17 million. He grinned, and said, “All I 
can tell you is that I don’t own a car, that 
my wife does the cooking and household 
chores, and that I don’t have a big bank ac- 
count.” 

SOURCE OF DOUGH? HE’S NOT TALKING 


The money to fight Castro must be coming 
from some place but Masferrer won’t talk 
about it. He has his own counterintelligence 
service and gave the News a list of the more 
active Castro agents in Miami and New York. 

“There are 2,000 exiles ready to fight,” he 
said, “and many thousands waiting for the 
call in Cuba. Our main trouble is that the 
anti-Castro groups are not under one leader- 
ship.” 

Masferrer is confident, however. “I’ve 
made Fidel Castro run before,” he said, “and 
I'll do it again.” 

Also gunning for Castro is the FAYCA— 
FPuerzas Armadas y Civiles Anti-Communista, 
the armed and civilian forces against com- 
munism. 

FAYCA was created in early 1959 and boasts 
a& membership of more than 4,000 in Cuba. 
Former navy officers, former army officers, 
mechanics, pilots, radio operators, and arma- 
ment experts are included in its ranks. 
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The brains of the underground organiza- 
tion are in Miami, Central America, and New 
York. From Central American points, they 
have ben sabotaging Cuba’s sugarcane fields 
almost nightly with incendiary bombs. 

The FAYCA invited the News team to fly 
on one of its missions out of a Central Ameri- 
can base, but the offer was rejected. Castro 
has used less than this for anti-American 
propaganda. 

Destruction of the cane, ironically the prin- 
cipal Castro weapon when he was fighting 
Batista, has been principally in Oriente and 
Camaguey, the two largest sugar-producing 
provinces. Millions of pounds of cane have 
been destroyed. 

On January 20, in Batabano, Havana Prov- 
ince, the headquarters of the 26th of July 
movement were burned to the ground.. Eight 
days later, Havana was without electricity 
for more than 4 hours as the result of anti- 
Castro sabotage of a powerplant. 

None of these incidents has been report- 
ed in the government-controlled press. 

Castro has troubles elsewhere, too. In 
New York, the White Rose movement is gain- 
ing inipetus. It is headed by Fidel’s ex- 
brother-in-law, Rafael Diaz-Balart, and it 
must gall Fidel to realize that his only son 
goes by the name of Fidel Rafael Castro Diaz- 
Balart. 

Diaz-Balart, who was Castro’s best friend 
dufing their student days at Havana Univer- 
sity, said: “Castro, since the beginning of 
his public life, has shown he is a completely 
unscrupulous man. His only values in life 
are the acquisition of power—by any means.” 

SAYS MARX, ENGELS ARE CASTRO’S GODS 


“His bible is the Communist Manifesto of 
Marx and Engels. I separated from him be- 
cause he was a murderer and a Communist. 
He has no respect for either God or human 
life. 

“He is not, nor has he ever been, an ideal- 
ist. He is a pure and simple farsante—a 
liar, a pretender. It is a tragedy that he 
has been able to fool so many people of 
good faith, but now the Cuban people—as 
well as the other people of the free world— 
are getting to know the real Castro.” 

Castro, his beard, his gestures, his fatigue 
cap and his personal magnetism made a big 
hit when he came to New York last year. 
Cubans here, as well as native New Yorkers, 
greeted him like a pare hero—which 
he was at that time. 

Now, they are among the dinenchanted. 

Gen. C. P. Cabell, deputy director of the 
US. Central Intelligence Agency, testifying 
last November before a House subcommittee 
investigating administration of the Internal 
Security Act, said Castro had delegated au- 
thority in key areas to Reds. 

RED PROPAGANDA A HIT WITH FIDEL 

“In turn,” he said, “he appears to be in- 
creasingly susceptible to Communist propa- 
ganda, which is designed to exploit “evi- 
dence” that the United, States is an enemy, 
to discredit charges of Communist influence 
in Cuba and witch hunting—or, as they call 
it, maccartismo—and to glorify the Cuban 
revolution, and particularly the agrarian re- 
form, as a pattern for the liberation of the 
masses in other Latin American countries. 

He added: “At present, therefore, their 
(Communist) primary interest is to influ- 


ence Castro in favor of an aggressive anti- 


imperialist nationalism supported by non- 
Communists, but which will defend the 
rights of Communists to express their views 
openly and engage in legal activity.’ 

This is a cautious estimate of the situ- 
ation. — 

Castro, despite his enormous ego, is be- 
ginning to feel the pangs of uncertainty. 

He also recognizes the danger of the un- 
derground groups—for it was he who co- 
ordinated similar groups to stage the revolt 
that sent Batista into exile and resulted in 
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the entrenchment of the Reds who now run 
Cuba. 


COLLECTOR’S ITEMS: ARMS AND FUNDS 
He is desperately collecting arms and 


who prattles against imperialism. 

A great many dictators and revolutionary 
leaders—most of them more powerful than 
Fidel—have fallen victims to their own con- 
suming ambitions during the past 60 years 
of Latin American history. 

The United States is facing up to the fact 
that Castro is not the Messiah. 

Maybe the Cubans will be next. 





Bond Rafe Ceiling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an editorial 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor on Saturday, February 27, 1960: 

Bonn, RaTe Cretmuine: No DEaL 

For a time it appeared that Treasury de< 
mands for a lifting of the bond rate ceiling 
and congressional committee criticisms of 


debt management policy might end in a 
compromise. But if so, the agreement has 
been deferred. 





The Joint Economic Committee demanded — 


at.least three changes in Treasury methods 
before it would assent to removing the 44 
percent limit on long-term Government bond 
interest. On each point the committee had 
& persuasive argument but Secretary Robert 
B. Anderson also had a specific rebuttal. 

The first was that long-term bonds should 
be sold by the auction method. Theoreti- 
cally this should have an advantage, but Mr. 
Anderson said experiencing in auctioning 1- 
year bills indicates it may increase the cost 
to the Government. 

The second was that long-term bonds, es- 
pecially those issued in times of the high 
interest rates, should be made callable after 
a certain period. This is a common practice 
by corporate borrowers and seems desirable 
notwithstanding the objection that a tem- 
porarily even higher rate may be necessary 
to make them attractive to investors. 

Third, the committee urged that long-term 
borrowing be concentrated in periods of low 
interest rates rather than high. This would 
seem obvious except that, as Mr. Anderson 
pointed out, the periods of low interest rates 
are those of recession when capital ought to 
be encouraged to go into home and factory 
construction instead of being sopped up by 
the Government. 

All in all, the hearing on these points sug- 
gests that the Treasury should have as much 
latitude as possible and at the same time 
should maintain flexibility. Meanwhile, the 
case for removing the artificial interest celi- 
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ing, so that the Government wee pee». aning - 
rate for money and spread its borrowings be 
yond a 5-year term, remains a valid one. 


LR em 


Slovak Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave obtained, I insert in the ReEcorp 
an address I delivered in Cleveland on 
March 13 under the auspices of the 
Slovak League of America, at ceremonies 
commemorating the 21st anniversary of 


the proclamation of Slovak independ-. 


ence—Slovak Independence Day: 
SLovakK INDEPENDENCE Day 


I am honored by your invitation to speak 
on this eve of the anniversary day of Slovak 
Independence. I deem it a privilege to as- 
sociate myself with the ages-long inspiration 
and struggle of the Slovak people for their 
national independence. Long years of study 
of the Slovak nation and the aspirations of 
her people have convinced me that the cause 
of human freedom has a stanch and proven 
ally in the Slovak nation. 

The cause of the Slovak nation has been 
much maligned in recent years, particularly 
since World War II. A concerted effort has 
been made to brand the leaders of the Slovak 
independence movement as Nazis or Nazi 
collaborators. This attack stems from sev- 
eral quarters and is by no means restricted 
to the propaganda organs of the Russian 
imperialists. Those who seek to degrade the 
cause of the Slovak nation play upon the 
general public’s ignorance concerning the 
historic aspirations of that ancient and hon- 
ored nation. The opponents of the national 
independence movement, whatever hue and 
color they may be, have made the Slovak 
nation the symbol of their determined effort 
to preserve organized tyranny, colonialism, 
and imperialism. 

Because of recent attacks made against the 
just aspirations of the Slovak people, I would 
like to set the public record straight on 
several important points. 

The first is that the Slovaks are a nation 
who trace their history back for more than 
1,000 years. This history is replete with 
examples of the struggles of the Slovak 
people to throw off a wide variety of alien 
occupations and dominations. During and 
following World War I this popular move- 
ment toward self-government and complete 
national independence was led by Monsignor 
Hlinka, who founded the first truly demo- 
cratic party in that ccuntry. Monsignor 
Hlinka had been imprisoned for his views 
on Slovak independence. He was released 
from prison and immediately went to Paris 
to plead the cause of the Slovak independ- 
ence before the leaders of the great powers 
then’ meeting to work out a peace séttle- 
ment. Following this appeal for the Slovak 
nation, Monsignor Hlinka returned to his 
homeland where shortly thereafter he was 
again jailed for insisting on the right of the 
Slovak people to absolute and complete na- 
tional independence. These are some of the 
reasons why Monsignor Hlinka stands today 
as one of the bright symbols of his country- 
men in their continuing struggle for na- 
tional independence. 

Tt is a fact of history that the Slovak 
nation became a part of the Czechoslovak 
federation against the will of most of her 
national leaders, It is also a fact of history 
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that the Slovak people were treated as sec- 
ond class citizens by the Benes regime which 
ruled the Czechoslovak federation following 
the death of Thomas Masaryk. It is little 
wonder then that the Slovak people felt 
no sense of loyalty for the Benes regime and 
others associated with him in discriminating 
against the natural rights of the Slovak 
people. It is understandable that the Benes 
regime was thus unable to stand up against 
the dictator Hitler and as a consequence, 
both the Czech and Slovak people were 
viewed as easy game for the tyrant on the 
march. With the fall of Czechoslovakia, it 
was to be expected that the Slovak people, 
true to their traditions, would make a re- 
newed effort for their national independence. 
History records that the Slovak people de- 
clared their national independence and be- 
ing caught between the totalitarianism pin- 
cers of nazism and Russian communism, 
fought a valiant battle to presenve their 
identity as a nation. Hitler attempted to 
make Slovakia a vassal state, completely 
subservient to the will of nazism, and in 
this effort he failed completely. Thus the 
Slovak people and their leaders were faced 
with the task of preventing both the Nazis 
and Russian Communists from gaining a 
foothold in -their country. 

During the days of World War ITI the Slovak 
leaders had the single purpose of preserving 
the national integrity. of their country. This 
was a tremendous challenge because agents 
of the twin tyrannies of nazism and Russian 
communism were attempting to destroy the 
newly independent state. In these circum- 
stances the Communists charged the Slovak 
independence leaders with being Nazi col- 
laborators, and at the same time, Nazi agents 
were seeking to take over the country under 
the guise of protecting it against Commu- 
nist infiltration. These are the facts in the 
case. These are the facts I have found after 
many years of careful and intensive study of 
the role of Slovakia during World War II. 

The price Benes paid to the Russians for 
the reconstruction of the Czecho-Slovak fed- 
eration was complete subservience to the 
masters in the Kremlin. The treaty which 
Edward Benes signed with the Russians at a 
Kremlin meeting during the closing days of 
World War II led to the Communist enslave- 
ment of both the Czech and Slovak nations. 
This was a terrible price to pay but Edward 
Benes, whatever his motives may have been, 
‘was prepared to pay this price. 

It is important to know that in contrast 
to the charges being made against the Slovak 
nation by Communist agents in the free 
world, the leaders of the Russian Kremlin 
are attempting to win the loyalty of the 
Slovak people by recognizing the popular 
aspirations for complete national independ- 
ence. It is amg known fact that the Rus- 
sians have attempted to secure support and 
approval from the leaders of the Catholic 
Church in Slovakia in exchange for granting 
their country complete national independ- 
ence. It is to the everlasting credit of the 
leaders in Slovakia that they have refused to 
engage in any deals or bargains with the 
Russians even when it involves a promise of 
national independence. The Slovak people 
and their leaders know that the only way 
they will be victorious in their fight for na- 
tional independence is to remain firmly 
attached to the spirit of individual liberty 
and freedom. They also know that any deals 
with the Russian imperialists would be sell- 
ing their rich heritage for a mess of pottage. 

Iam convinced beyond any doubt that the 
most powerful force at work in the world to- 
day is the national independence movement. 
We have seen the inspiring victories of this 
movement in farflung parts of the world, 
from south and southeast Asia to the Middle 
East and Africa. No less than 20 nations 
have won their national independence since 
the end of World War II. The day is not far 
distance when every colonial and dependent 
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territory in the free world will have its na- 
tional independence and complete self-gov- 
ernment. This powerful human force is the 
moving spirit among the masses behind the 
Russian Iron Curtain. The captive nations 
behind that Iron Curtain are struggling to 
throw off the chains of the new Russian im- 
perialism, the new Russian colonialism. In 
this struggle the Slovak nation takes second 
place to none, because the people of Slovakia 
are in the vanguard of this national inde- 
pendence movement. I am equally con- 
vinced that the Russians are finding it im- 
possible to hold their empire together and 
that they desperately seek the cooperation of 


the United States in maintaining their slave 


empire. This is the real meaning of status 
quo. This explains the frantic efforts of the 
Russians to force the United States, France, 
and Great Britain into a second summit con- 
ference. Therefore the second summit con- 
ference to be held in Paris May 16 presents a 
great opportunity for President Eisenhow- 
er—an opportunity which he must seize if 
our country is to maintain its leadership as 
champion of a peace with justice for all na- 
tions and people. President Eisenhower can 
strike a powerful blow for the cause of peace 
with justice by going to Paris with a dy- 
namic political action program. Here is what 
I mean by a dynamic political action pro- 


gram. 

The 86th Congress enacted the Captive 
Nations Week Resolution which is now 
known as Public Law 86-90. Public Law 
86-90 is a public declaration of American 
foreign policy and -intention toward all the 
nations and people held in Communist 
bondage. This declaration of intention 
states simply and clearly that the United 
States recognizes the right of all these sub- 
merged nations to their national independ- 
ence. It is imperative that President Eisen- 
hower make certain that the Russians un- 
derstand that we mean business by the terms 
of this resolution. He can do this best by 
challenging the Russians to permit free and 
unfettered elections in all the captive na- 


tions, such elections to be under United. 


Nations supervision. 

Such action on the part of President 
Eisenhower will put into sharp focus the 
basic and fundamental cause of world ten- 
sions. The President can, with confidence, 
assure Khrushchev and the other Russian 
leaders that if they accept his proposal there 
will be no further need for talks on disarma- 
ment, talks on banning nuclear bombs, talks 
about the control of outer space, and such 
other matters as are basic to the question 
of peace or war. It is a certainty. that free 
and unfettered elections held in all the cap- 
tive countries will resolve each and every 
one of these problems because such elec- 
tions will result in the complete dismem- 
berment of the modern day Russian Empire, 
which alone stands as a threat to the peace. 

While the Captive Nations Week Resolu- 
tion does not distinguish the Slovak Nation 
as a separate and distinct nation, a develop- 
ment which was beyond the control of those 
of us who brought about its passage, such 
action by the President would have equal 
force and effect for the Slovak Nation. I say 
this because free and unfettered elections 
under United Nations supervision would pre- 
sent all the people concerned with a series 
of options. These options would, in all 
justice, require the following: 

(1) The right to remain under the domi- 
nation of Russian imperial communism. 

(2) The right to accept or reject previous 
or existing federative arrangements. 

(3) The right to establish independent 
governments, irrespective of previous geo- 
graphical and political settlements, 

(4) The right to determine the form of 
government which the people concerned de- 
termine most likely to guarantee them life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
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Those who know the true story of the 
Slovak nation in history would have no fear 
whatsoever of accepting such a formula be- 
cause it would give to the people of Slovakia 
the rights which have been denied them for 
all too long. Such a formula would settle, 
once and for all times, all outstanding ques~- 
tions involving the Slovak nation. 

If President Eisenhower fails to confront 
the Russian dictators with the full meaning 
and serious purpose of Public Law 86-90 it 
will be fair and proper for the American 
p-ople to say that the second summit con- 
ference was nothing more than a part of the 
“mirage of peace” and a further step along 
the road to appeasement. It is now widely 
held in the United States that the Khru- 
shchev tour of our country, accompanied as 
it was by complete access by him to all our 
mass media of communications, particularly 
television, was an important part of this 
“mirage of peace” concocted by the Madison 
Avenue soap salesmen. This was intended 
to be a 1960 political special in which the 
“mirage of peace” would be used to justify 
the Republican campaign slogans of peace, 
prosperity, and progress. Fortunately for 
the cause of peace with justice, the “mirage 
of peace” has now been exposed as a fraud 
and a massive deception of the American 
people. 

For those who innocently believe that by 
allowing Khrushchev to see firsthand the 
great industrial power of the United States, 
he would be dissuaded from his evil ways 
and would, practically overnight, give up 
the communist objective of world conquest, 
the evidence is overriding to the contrary. 
Khrushchev has interpreted his visit to the 
United States as a sure sign of the triumph 
of communism in the world, as an indication 
of weakness on the part of the United States, 
as reason to believe that the policy of ap- 
peasement guides our foreign policy. Our 
allies in NATO and SEATO have begun to 
wonder whether the United States has 
wearied in its task of leading the cause of 
human freedom. The uncommitted peoples 
of the world are showing dangerous signs of 
looking towards Moscow and its claims to 
represent the wave of the future. The peo- 
ple of the captive nations behind the iron 
curtain are surely wondering whether the 
United States is being led down the road to 
associating the destiny of our Nation with 
the Russian despots in a common effort to 
hold the slave empire of communism to- 
gether. This, my friends, is the pandora 
box in the field of world affairs which Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s invitation to Khrushchev 
has opened up. 

But there is a brighter side to life than 
that which results from the Khrushchev 
visit to the United States. There are ever 
growing signs that the people of the United 
States are becoming restless and dissatisfied 
with the many failures of leadership by the 
Eisenhower administration. The American 
people will not long suffer at being second 
best, too little—too late, and a national 
posture of passivity in circumstances of op- 
portunity calling for dynamic action, 


Foreign policy will be a major issue in the 
fall campaign because the failure of the 
Eisenhower administration to develop a real- 
istic policy to advance the cause of freedom 
and national independence for all nations 
has made it an issue. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has turned its back on the 
fight for national independence now raging 
behind the Russian Iron Curtain. The over- 
riding problem facing the American people 
today is to put a new President in the White 
House who publicly rejects the road to ap- 
peasement and who sets a steady course of 
meaningful political actions along the road 
to peace with justice for all nations and all 
people. The history of our country teaches 
us that in periods of crisis great and enlight- 
ened leaders rise up to lead us out of con- 
fusion, uncertainty, and fear. Our people 
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the perilous situation into which 
our country has falien and their demands for 
such leadership cannot be denied. I am 
confident that we are at the doorstep of a 
new and dynamic era in which the United 
States will return to a position of world 
political leadership. 

In conclusion, I give you my assurance 
that I shall continue my efforts to make the 
great moral and political principles of our 
country the cornerstone of all our actions 
and programs in the field of world affairs. 
With our country returned to the firm lead- 
ership of men who will permit no compro- 
mise of these sacred principles, you and I 
can be confident that Slovakia will soon be 
free and independent. 





Problem of Mass Transportation in 
Metropolitan Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following letter, digest, and 
memorandum in regards to the problem 
of mass transportation in metropolitan 
areas: 





Boston & Matne RAILROAD, 
Boston, Mass., March 8, 1960. 
The Honorable THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LANE: The problem of mass 
transportation in the metropolitan areas has 
become a Federal Government problem for 
these reasons: 

1, Over 65 percent of our total population 
lives and works in metropolitan areas. 

2. The Federal highway program: of 1956 
has caused the building of great arterial 
highways in the metropolitan areas which, 
unfortunately, are no longer functional in 
the peak commuting hours. 

8. The municipally owned transit systems 
of the United States and the great majority 
of the commuting railroad lines are not in 
a financial position to develop by tiiemselves 
@ sound mass transportation system. 

The solution of the problem requires the 
cooperation of the Federal, State, and local 
governments, in order that short-range and 
long-range planning be introduced to de- 
velop a sound plan of mass transportation 
in these metropolitan areas. 

Because the Federal Government controls 
the highway program, no plan can be evolved 
without its cooperation. 

Legislation is needed to establish within 
the Department of Commerce a plan to 
extend financial assistance to State or local 
governments or public authorities. The 
Department would be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of financing for these metro- 
politan areas a system of mass transportation 
during the peak commuting hours at ‘the 
lowest possible cost, whether it be by high- 
way, municipal transit, or commuting rail- 


Mr. Patrick H. McLaughlin of the American 
Municipal Association is coordinating the 
sponsorship of legislation to accomplish this 
purpose and will call upon you to discuss 
this matter shortly. Attached to this letter 
is a short digest of the proposed bill; also 
&@ copy of my idea of the position of the com- 
muting railroad. 

We hope that you will give serious con- 
sideration to our suggested solution and 


assist in an Overall plan which 
will benefit the great majority of our people. 
Your of the legislation would 
be greatly appreciated. 
’ Pararce B. McGuvwis, 
President. 
Dicest 


Mass Transit Financing Corp. in the 


transit and commuter 

These loans shall be used to acquire equip- 
ment, land, stations, right-of-way, tracks 
and track materials, electrification facilities, 
or other real or personal property neces- 
sary for the operation of transit or commuter 
service. 


The loans are made to duly constituted 
public bodies and not to private operators. 
The States, municipalities, or public au- 
thorities will in turn contract with the pri- 
vate operators for certain mass transporta- 
tion services to serve the people in their 
area, and on the basis of such contracts lease 
the equipment to the private operators. 

The loans are to be used, not only for rail 
commuter service, but for all forms of mass 
transportation, including bus, subway, rapid 
rail and other forms of mass transportation, 

WHY ARE FEDERAL LOANS REQUIRED? 


In the case of rail commuter service, no 
railroad can presently borrow money for 
equipment because the railroads are losing 
millions of dollars on commuter service, and 
no banker would lend them money to finance 
a deficit operation. 

No private enterprise can be expected to 
continually sustain losses and stay in busi- 
ness. The only alternatives for the railroads 
are to raise their rates to the point -where 
they will drive customers in private auto- 
mobiles, to cut down service with the same 
result, or to abandon service entirely. 

Similarly if other forms of mass transpor- 
tation aren’t improved and extended to rap- 
idly growing suburban areas, the people 
from these areas wiil be forced to move in 
and out of the metropolitan area solely by 
private automobile. When you reach the 
outer stretches of these areas it is not profita~- 
ble for private operators to operate presently, 
nor can they borrow money from private 
sources for such unprofitable service. 

The alternative is to move all of the peo- 
ple in and out of metropolitan areas by pri- 
vate automobiles. The costs of the 
same number of people by highways and 


providing parking space, police and traffic 
controls, etc., is so fantastically high as to be 
almost d human ension. In 


just the five cities of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Boston, and Cleveland, the 
cost of providing highway facilities to move 
the same number of people who move by 
mass transportation presently would be over- 
$30 billion. 


WHY CAN’T THE PROBLEM BE HANDLED LOCALLY 


What creates the problem of mass trans- 
portation is the fact that people are moving 
over a vast metropolitan area, which ex- 
tends across city, county and State lines. 
There is no jurisdiction with authority to 
tackle the problem in its entirety, even if it 
had the tax resources to do it. The core 
city does not have the authority to tax its 
residents to provide facilities outside of its 
boundaries to serve people who live outside 
of its jurisdiction. Cities must help in the 
solution to this problem, and will to the 
limits of their resources, as will States, but 
a combined local-State-Federal approach is 
required to solve the problem, 











‘WHAT IS THE FEDERAL STAKE IN THE PROBLEM 
At the present time, 65 percent of the Na- 
metropoli- 


Not only our national defense but our na- 
tional economy depends on the industrial, 
research, university, medical, and 

other facilities located in these areas. If 
people cannot move in and out of these cen- 


repercussions on our national econ- 
staggering 


a highway program, to which in some cate- 
gories it contributes 90 percent of the rev- 
enues. If mass transportation services col- 
the Federal funds required to move 

by highways will soar beyond the 
the Nation to finance it. The 


which will be entirely wasted if mass trans- 
portation does not keep pace with urban 
renewal. 

Even the farmer living in the most remote 
section of the country is affected directly, 
because if railroads lose millions of dollars 
in metropolitan commuter operations they 
can only recover such losses by increasing 
freight revenues, which affects the price 
paid on every commodity and manufactured 
article used in our national economy. 


Tue POSITION OF THE COMMUTING RAILROADS 
(Memorandum by Patrick B. McGinnis) 


Subsidies to our competitors have existed 
for a long time and continue to expand. 
Railroads operating on strict private enter- 
prise principles may not be able to exist in- 
definitely in competition with other modes 
being assisted generously by Government, 

The suburban services which a number of 
vailroads perform at substantial losses are 
basically required to be performed not for 
the benefit of the railroads but as an essen- 
tial public necessity in the interests of a 
balanced and economical system of transpor- 
tation in the large metropolitan areas. Par- 
ticipation by Government at any or all levels 
in providing this essential public service is 
no more a subsidy or a form of public hand- 
out than is the maintenance of police pro- 
tection, fire protection, and other community 
services. No one can logically suggest that 
it is unsound for Government to undertake 
any activity which is primarily a public 
function and thus not basically a task of 
private citizens. For example, there is no 
business market for long-range missiles and 
other forms of armament and it is only nat- 
ural and proper that Government finances 
this entire effort. And, what is more sig- 
nificant for our purpose, it is impossible to 
suggest that the private companies receiving 
Government contracts for producing these 
commodities are being subsidized or aided 
by Government. 

We feel strongly that there has been a 
failure to place the commuter problem in its 
proper setting, and a tendency to assume 
that any Government participation in any 
“phase of railroading is a subsidy and will be 
the entering wedge for ultimate public own- 
ership. We are dealing with a situation 
which has no relationship at all to farm 
supports and housing subsidies. No law 
compels farmers to operate farms or people 
to buy houses, The law does, in effect, re- 
quire railroads to perform suburban services; 
and this only serves to emphasize that those 
operations are essential in the broad public 
interest and lend themselves to treatment as 
a type of essential Government function. 

It is simply not true that government par- 
ticipation in any activity leads inevitably 
to government ownership or complete control 
of that activity. Our competitors in the 
transportation business are perhaps the very 
best example of the fallacy of this idea. 
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They have been assisted by public expendl- 
tures in numerous ways over a period of 
many years and we find today that they are 


‘actually under far less government ga 


or regulation than are the railroads, who 
have always posed as champions of private 
enterprise. Actually, when it comes to prob- 
lems such as suburban services, we are firmly 
convinced that the very best assurance we 
can have of avoiding an ultimate financial 
crisis and government ownership will be to 
have government assume some responsibility 
for providing these essential public services 
which cannot be performed profitably by pri- 
vate enterprise alone. 

What we have said so far explains our 
views on the validity and even the necessity 
of Government participation in providing 
suburban rail services in metropolitan areas. 
With regard to the part the Federal Govern- 
ment should play, we must remember that it 
is already deeply involved in providing 
transportation facilities in all areas of the 
country, including the heavily populated 
metropolitan areas. This is a vast and costly 

from the standpoint of highway fa- 
cilities alone. Thorough studies by impar- 
tial authorities into the overall problems 
of transportation in metropolitan areas have 
demonstrajed that the improvement and ex- 
tension of rail suburban services, and other 
mass transportation facilities, will be less 
costly to Government than an attempt to 
duplicate those facilities with urban high- 
ways. For this reason Federal expenditures 
in connection with participation in the com- 
muter problem will actually save the Federal 
Government money. 

To our minds, the suburban service prob- 
lem is one which should be dealt with hon- 
estly and forthrightly. 





Hungarian Freedom Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Hun- 
garians are one of the sturdiest workers 
and courageous warriors in Europe. 
They have worked hard in making their 
naturally picturesque land one of the 
most beautiful countries in Europe, and 
they have fought valiantly for their 
freedom and independence. But they 
have not always enjoyed their freedom 
in the past, and particularly during the 
first half of the 19th century when they 
were held down by the oppressive regime 
of the Austrian empire. Under its iron- 
fisted and arch-conservative leader Met- 
ternich, that.government did everything 
in its power to hold down all subject 
nationalities and stifle their national 
aspirations. But this was not an easy 
thing to do in the case of the Hunga- 
rians. They were restive, clamored for 
reforms, demanded freedom and inde- 
pendence, They had their chance in the 
revolution of 1848. 

In that year Hungarians were pre- 
pared to stage a revolution of their own 
for the attainment of their goal. But as 
the forces of freedom and liberty were 
gathering momentum, and those of 
despotism were weakening, revolution 
proved to be unnecessary in Hungary. 


March 14 


As the startling news from Paris and 
Vienna reached Hungary, a band of 
youthful idealists in Budapest held a 
bloodless demonstration on March 15. 
They presented their grievances and de- 
manded freedom and participation in 
the government. Fortunately for the 
government and for all concerned, these 
demands were met: Freedom was 
granted, and a new day dawned for the 
Hungarians on that March 15, 112 years 
ago. Today on the observance of the 
anniversary of that day, unhappy Hun- 
garians still yearn for their freedom 
from Communist tyranny. 





President’s Economic Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in his column printed in the New 
York Times of March 7, 1960, Mr. Edward 
H. Collins presents a thoughtful analy~ 
sis of the annual report of the Joint 
Economic Committee dealing with the 
President’s Economic Report. I have 
requested permission to have Mr. Col- 
lins’ column included in my remarks and 
it follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 7, 1960] 
ConcressionaL StTupy—AN ANALYSIS OF 
Untr’s Economic Report Finns Ir Basep 

Upon A FALSE PREMISE 

(By Edward H. Collins) 

For the second time in a little more than 
@ month the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress has published a report in which the 
Democratic majority and the Republican mi- 
nority are so far apart that they have filed 
separate reports. The newest of these — 
ments, which was released last Monday, is 


the regular annual report dealing with the 


President’s Economic Report. 

In the preceding report, that on “Employ- 
ment, Growth, and Price Levels,” published 
on January 26, the distinguishing character- 
istic was that the cleavage between the 
majority and minority rested on grounds 
more serious than mere disagreement on 
policy. 

The most important single issue raised by 
the minority on that occasion concerned the 
quality of the majority report, and hence its 
usefulness. To the minority it was “parti- 
san, cavalier about simple rules of logic and 
evidence, and disrespectful of legitimate dif- 
ferences of values, opinions, and judgments.” 


POSTULATE CRITICIZED 


There can hardly be any doubt that the 
majority courted just such criticism, which 
is perhaps the most serious criticism that 
can be brought against the authors of what 
is purportedly an objective study of an issue 
of major importance. 

That was the postulate that there had 
been a letdown in the rate of economic 
growth since 1952, when the previous ad- 
ministration went out of office. It was this 
basic assumption that was supposed to have 
justified the year-long $200,000 inquiry of 
which the January 26 report was the cap- 
stone, despite the fact that the assumption 
rested on a statistical foundation that can 
only be described as completely spurious, 
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It is possible to show, of course, by taking 
the right number and combination of years 
(such as 1947-52) that over that period the 
rate of economic growth was not far below 
4 percent. But how meaningful is such a 
figure when subjected to even the most su- 
perficial examination? It does not tell one, 
for example, that Mr. Truman’s administra~ 
tion consisted of 4 years of peace and 
3 years of war, or rearmament on a war- 
time scale; that if one takes all 7 postwar 
years the annual rate of growth drops from 
3.9 percent to, roughly, 1.5 percent; or that 
when one separates the 4 peacetime years 
from the 3 nonpeacetime years one is con~- 
fronted with the startling discovery that not 
only do the former reveal no net growth, but 
an average annual decline in the rate of 
growth of 2.2 percent. 

This is the historical foundation on which 
the meretricious ‘4-percent average’ was 
contrived, a figure that has been sedulously 
employed to convey the notion that there 
must have been a magic in the economic pol- 
icies of the Truman administration that we 
have not been able to recapture over the last 
7 years. . 

Plainly, if the majority members of the 
Joint Economic Committee regarded it as 
their appointed task to validate this pre- 
posterous thesis it would have been un- 
realistic to have expected from them a set 
of findings that aspired to either objectivity 
or consistency. 


REPORT IS SCORNED 


Nor is it surprising to find that the most 
recent report, which emerged last week, 
should have produced even more strident 
criticism of the kind associated with its im- 
mediate predecessor. Indeed, the “Additional 
Views” inserted in the report by one of the 
most highly respected members of the mi- 
nority—Senator Prescott S. BusH, Republi- 
can, of Connecticut—deals exclusively with 
the quality of the majority findings. The 
Senator declares: 

“At one time reports of this committee 
were entitled to serious consideration by the 
legislative committees of Congress, by the 
Executive and by professional economists. 
That time has passed. Their specific recom- 
mendations in this report will most likely 
be ignored by the legislative committees 
which their own party controls in this Con- 
gress—and has controlled since 1954. In- 
stead of a useful guide to public policies they 
have written a campaign document for the 
1960 elections. 

“Were it not for the fact that valuable ad- 
ditions to economic knowledge are often 
made in papers prepared by contributing 
economists I would recommend that the com- 
mittee be abolished. It fails to discharge 
its responsibilities under the Employment 
Act of 1946.” 

The majority’s findings with respect to the 
President’s Economic Report are, as a matter 
of fact, little more than a warmed over ver- 
sion of those contained in the report on 
“Employment, Growth and Price Levels,” 
and, if anything, even more slipshod. 

ADMINISTRATION ASSAILED 

Reverting to the latter’s thesis of the ad- 
ministration’s “failure” in the area of eco- 
nomic growth, it hazards, for example, the 
suggestion that the administration has failed 
to act “quickly and promptly” in dealing with 
cyclical downturns in the economy. Perhaps 
this is carping criticism, but somehow that 
explanation sounds strangely unrealistic 
when one recalls that the contraction of 
1957-58 is reflected in only two quarterly 
figures on the gross national product—those 
of the fourth quarter of 1957 and the first 
quarter of 1958. 

By contrast, for example, the 1948-49 reces- 
sion started from the fourth, and peak month 
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of 1948, and its performance as late as the 
fourth quarter of 1949 was one that might 
be better described as one of “flattening out” 
than turning up. - 

It would be difficult to convey the full 
flavor of the majority’s findings in the lim- 
ited space available here, but one finds it 
difficult in reading it to get far away from 
the conviction that it is essentially an effort 
to justify the preconceived views of the au- 
thors, or the things the authors would like 
to think were true. 

Nowhere is this more clearly apparent 
than in its observation at one point that 
“the administration’s fight on inflation re- 
sumed in November of 1958 after a year of 
stable prices. The result is [was?] an un- 
employment rate higher than it need have 
been or should have been.” 

Now, let us pass over, in the interest of 
timesaving, the fact that the record would 
seem to show that the change of direction 
in money policy had been initiated at least 
as early as August. And let us ignore, also, 
the fact that unemployment, as measured by 
adjusted percentage of those out of work, 
reached its high point in August, declining 
steadily from the 7.6 percent shown in that 
month to a double bottom of 4.9 percent in 
May and June 1959 (the 2 months, it so hap- 
pens, that immediately preceded the month 
of the steel walkout). 

The important point here is that having 
become accustomed to repeating it on every 
possible occasion, these more or less full- 
time critics of the Federal Reserve have 
obviously convinced themselves that that 
body is actually dedicated to but one task, 
namely, the task of halting inflation, actual, 
potential, and even imaginary. Fortunately 
for all of us, the Federal Reserve has not 
itself been similarly convinced, 

One would suppose that it would have 
been obvious to even the most hardened 
enemy of flexible monetary policy that Re- 
serve policy in mid-1958 was not concerned 
with price inflation, but with the staggering 
outfiow of the Nation’s gold, then proceeding 
at a rate of close to $250 million a month. 
And we can thank the Reserve for the fact 
that though some find the present level of 
gold stocks disturbing, they could have 
easily been $2,500 million lower had the 
money policies of early 1958 been retained. 





Resolution Memorializing the Congress To 
Enact Legislation Amending the Social 
Security Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include resolutions adopted by 
the General Court of Massachusetts: 
“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 

OF THE UNITED States To Enact L&GISLA- 

TION AMENDING THE SocrAL Securrry Law 

“Whereas it is advisable to raise the maxi- 
mum which an individual can earn while 
obtaining full social security benefits from 
the present $1,200 a year to $2,500 a year, 
and to permit wives to earn more than the 


present maximum of $1,200 a year: There- 
fore be it 
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“Resolved, That the General Court of. 
Massachusetts respectfully urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to give early and 
favotable consideration to the enactment of 
legislation to amend the social security laws 
to raise the maximums which may be earned 
under the social security laws;.and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from this Common- 
wealth.” 

House of representatives, adopted, Febru- 
ary 29, 1960. 


Senate, adopted, in concurrence, March 2, 
1960. 
Irvine N. HaYpeEn, 
Clerk. 
Attest: 
Josrpn D. Warp, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





Tax Relief for the Disabled 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker’, there 
is a growing sentiment in our country to 
provide tax relief for disabled persons. 
I was glad to see in today’s New York 
Times an editorial endorsing a bill intro- 
duced by my good friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KerocH]. 

The Keogh bill would permit disabled 
taxpayers to deduct the cost of trans- 
portation to and from work, I might 
add that I have introduced similar bills 
in the last two sessions of Congress. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Tax RELIEF FOR THE DrsaBLED 

For the past two sessions Congress has 
had before it a proposal for tax relief for the 
disabled. Introduced by Representative 





transportation 
from work and would provide an additional 
exemption for a taxpayer (or wife) who is 
physically or mentally incapable of caring 
for himself. 

There are compelling arguments in favor of 
these proposals. Persons with disabilities 
nearly always have extraordinary expenses 
in the production of income. Their inability 
to deduct such expenses means that they 
get very little or no net return for their 
work, Many end up with less actual cash 
than if they accepted public assistance. This 
is not good medicine for them, nor good 
economics for thé Nation. 

Persons who are disabled to the point that 
they cannot care for themselves also incur 
expenses far beyond those that can be de- 
ducted under the medical-care provisions 
of our income tax laws. Mr. Krocm’s pro- 
posals would give them the same additional 
exemption which is now available to those 
who are blind or over 65. 

This proposal, if enacted, would mean only 
@ small loss of income to the Federal Govern- 
ment—a loss far outweighed by the moral 
and practical issues involved. 
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Congressman Gilbert’s Annual Report 
=XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
close of the 2d session of the 86th Con- 
gress, I shall prepare and include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, My annual re- 
port to my constituents. The report will 
cover legislative work done by the Con- 
gress, and my efforts in behalf of the 
people I represent. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). , 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws Or THE UNITED STATES 

TiTtLe 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.——The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

Tangement-and style of the CoNnGREs- 

SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

REcorD semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Titte 44, SEcTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConGressionaL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
réspectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rrecorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return. of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Memz 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp, 

7. Thirty-day limit-—-The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That — 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks; 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerptS from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of d - 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with~- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rulé 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 


suitable reference thereto at the proper place. _ 


in the proceedings. 
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i edical Care for the Aged—Government 
Cure Is Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Nabor-boss-led battle to foist socialized 
medical care on the American people 
hes its height in political pressure, 
he editorial pages of America’s great 
newspapers are patriotically pointing 
ut the pitfalls inherent in such a step. 
"To anyone who is knowledgeable 
about the. typical labor boss tactics the 
ndeavors on behalf of the Forand-Ken- 
nedy socialized medicine propcesal can 
likened to the labor-boss-inspired ob- 
ections to the Landrum-Griffin bill of 
st year. Last year the labor boss was 
against ridding the labor movement from 
fcorruption; this year the labor boss 
wants to corrupt the quality of medical 
and hospital care through socialization. 
Examples of editorial comments on 
his unwise and ill-considered endeavor 
yere recently contained in the Chicago 
Sun-Times, the New Orleans Times- 
e, and the Chicago Daily News. 
As a part of my remarks I will include 
these editorials at this point in the 
ORD. 
om the Chicago Sun-Times, Feb. 25, 1960! 
RicHt CaUSE—WRONG CURE 


' To insure that all persons over 65 who 
pd medical care shall have it—and par- 
arly to insure these senior citizens 
ost financial ruin by “catastrophic” ill- 
Ps—is an obligation that this country 
nust face. 
' But to assume—as do the sponsors of the 
brand bill—that the way to bring this about 
iB by bringing old age health insurance into 
the social security program is unsound to 
ine point of recklessness. 
The Forand bill—rejected last year but 
Dw before Congress once more—would in- 
ease the social security tax (already sched- 
ed to reach 9 percent) and with the pro- 
leeds make available to some 16 million eli- 
ibles a maximum of 120 days’ free combined 
Dspitalization and nursing home care per 
Surgical care would also be provided. 
pst of the eligibles are over 65. 
first objection is that this measure 
d convert social security into something 
‘was never intended to be. Up to now it 
las provided benefits in money, alone. The 
and bill would turn it into a compulsory 
ith insurance program, and in effect, re- 
ice the money benefits in proportion to the 
Hividual’s and employer’s investment. In 
rms of individual desires and needs social 
ity and health insurance are entirely 
Je ed matters; they should not be lumped 
ether. 
‘But the Forand bill would also put politics 
evocably into the health insurance busi- 
ss On a massive scale. No-private insur- 
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ance company could compete against the 
Government. And all that is good about the 
private, personal relationship between physi- 
cian and patient would, we believe, ultimate- 
ly be lost as the Government forced the 
medical profession (and the patients) into 
an impersonal, socialized system. Individual 
choice of physician would be increasingly 
difficult. Patient and doctor alike would be 
forced into a rigid schedule of fees. Ad- 
ministrative waste and bungling would in- 
evitably increase. Malingering would almost 
as inevitably increase, crowding the hospitals 
with freeloaders, running up costs of serv- 
ices and new facilities. 

In the course of time the present antici- 
pated ceiling of 9 percent on social security 
taxes could be pushed upward to 15 or 20 
percent. This is the kind of confiscation 
that leads to socialism, across the board. 
In this case, moreover, it would immediately 
place the whole burden of financing medical 
care for the over-65 people upon the younger 
people still actively contributing to social 
security. Meanwhile, it would do nothing 
whatever for those millions of older persons 
who are not now covered by social security. 

We do not take the medical profession 
completely off the hook in point of respon- 
sibility for conditions as they are. We be- 
lieve doctors have generally been unduly 
slow in working out schedules of fees which 
older people of limited means could pay 
without undue burden. There are unques- 
tionably many older persons whose life sav- 
ings have been totally and swiftly consumed 
by the high costs of prolonged treatment and 
hospitalization. And private insurance com- 
panies, although making progress, have not 
yet been able to make moderate-cost catas- 
trophe covering available to all the millions 
who need it. 

The Health Insurance Association of 
America estimates that about 43 percent of 
our over-65 people are now covered by health 
insurance. They estimate that the propor- 
tion of coverage for those who want and need 
it will reach 75 percent by 1965, and 90° per- 
cent by 1970, 


Short of the socialized medicine route, 


‘what can be done to speed the spread of this 


vital coverage? 


We suggest that the medical profession 
move promptly to survey its own fee struc- 
tures for the over-65 group, and as rapidly 
as possible bring them into line with what 
the patients can afford. 

We suggest that the insurance companies 
make special efforts to provide essential 
coverage to this group for the lowest costs 
consistent with sound operations. 

Finally, we urge the Federal Government 
to take a bold look at the possibility of sub- 
sidies to make up the difference, in cases of 
authentic need, between the actual cost of 
providing the insurance and the amount the 
patient can afford to pay. One such method 
would be to make additional Federal assist- 
ance funds available to the States, which in 
turn could funnel the money through the 
regular facilities of private insurance com- 
panies to older people of demonstrated need. 

We don’t like subsidies, but we also believe 
the health and dignity of the Nation’s older 
people is a high-priority obligation that the 
Nation must accept. A program such as out- 
lined above would, at least, be preferable to 
turning the whole program over to the Gov- 
ernment and imposing socialized medicine 


upon a whole broad segment of our — 
tion. 


[From the New Orieans Times-Picayune, 
Feb. 27, 1960] 


SocraL Securrry AND More Taxes 


Taxes are a primary function of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, and that is the 


mean TAXES—in capital letters. 

A measure like the Forand bill, for in- 
stance, would probably hit taxpayers—by 
way of pay envelope deductions—-for about 
$2 billion the first year, followed by a big 
increase year after year. This ts the one so 
drawn as to get the socialization of medi- 
cine under way. It would grant to all social 
security old-age and dependents 
(also those eligible for the pension) 120 
days a year in hospitals and nursing homes 
and pay the physicians. The service would 
have to be obtained from hospitals and doc- 
tors listed by the Welfare and Health De- 
partment. The Government would pay the 
money, not to the pensioners, but to the 
hospitals, nursing homes, and doctors. 

This venture into socialism would cost 
Teal money, of course. Its sponsors say that 
it would increase the social security pay 
envelope deductions only one-fourth to one- 
half of 1 percent—at first, anyway. But the 
fact is that the payroll cut is already up to 6 
percent and in another 9 years will be at 
least 9 percent without any further liberali- 
zations and without the Forand bill. The 
way things are the deduction soon 
could be 12 or 15 percent (half from 
and half from employer). Add that to the 
Federal income tax deduction of 20 percent or 
more plus still more deductions -to come, 
and it can be seen that the take-home could 
be pretty badly shrunken. Some States are 
working on the envelope deduction for State 
income taxes (which are tending to rise)* 
and there is a bill in now to au- 
thorize the Government to deduct city 
transaction or income taxes from the salaries 
of Government employees for the account 
of the city governments. 

As an election year gesture, Congressmen 
feel bound to do something in line of social 
security—at the public expense, naturally. 
Maybe they are not quite ready to take the 
leap into Forand socialism but there are 
aa of other envelope-deduction plans 

they can choose from. Senator JouN 
KENNEDY has one in to allow 65 or 
over, 90 days of hospitalization and 120 days 
of nursing. That would be very costly also. 

The administration, acting the 
Welfare and Health Department, is 
to come up with a counterproposition to 
grant any person 65 or over a hospital policy 
(not surgery or medical) that would pay the 
hospitalization after the beneficiary paid the 
first $200 or $250. 

In connection with these bills, the pub- 
lic, it seems to us, needs to consider two 
things: How much payroll deduction it can 
stand for these social security liberalizations 
and how far it wants the Government to go 
with its medical socialization. 

Within a few years, we surmise, practically 
everybody will be covered with private pre- 
paid medical and hospital policies, if the 
present trend is not interrupted with Fed- 
eral socialization. The real problem here 
is to provide policies that will reasonably 
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meet the soaring cost of medicine and nurs- 


over 65 are either too costly or are inade- 
quate. 


[From the Chicago Daily News, Mar. 1, 1960] 


VotuntTary Mepica, Care Berrer THAN US. 
Hanvout—HE p ror THOSE Past 65 


A few generations ago, health care of the 
aged posed no particular financial problem. 
The family gave grandpa such nursing as 
they could, with the counsel of the family 
doctor. If there was no family, the elderly 
fended for themselves as long as they could, 
often with the aid of neighbors, and quietly 
died, believing it to be so ordained. 

Today there is a vast machinery of med- 
ical science and hospital care to lessen pain, 
to heal and to prolong life. Since it exists, 
the prevalent view is that a reasonable 
amount of it, at least, should be available 
to everybody regardless of personal means. 

The reason medical care costs so much 
today is because it is so extensive and be- 
cause we use so much of it. The problem 
then arises of how to finance care for the 
aged who can’t afford it. 

The Illinois State Medical Society is spon- 
soring a low-cost insurance plan to meet 
surgical and in-hospital medical expenses 
for persons 65 and older. Planned through 
Blue Shield, it will cost about $1.65 a month. 
The society is exploring a Blue Cross plan 
that will apply to hospital costs. 

The alternative approach to this and 
other private insurance is the proposal that 
the social security system be expanded to 
include medical care to retired persons. The 
Forand bill now in Congress is designed to 
accomplish this. 

The proponents of this are usually those 
who urge Federal subsidies for schools, for 
public power systems, for depressed areas, 
and in other fields. Consciously or otherwise, 
they favor a socialized state in which the 
distribution of benefits is unrelated to indi- 
vidual contribution—and, more importantly, 
where there is an intense concentration of 
political power. 

A scant generation ago, the Forand bill 
would not have received serious considera- 

-tion. The thought of taxing someone else 
for one’s personal benefit was foreign to our 
tradition. We would have rebelled at the 
suggestion of a giant bureauracy selecting a 
physician or a hospital for us, and clipping 
our paychecks to pay for it. 

It goes almost without saying that the 
Forand bill would open the door for a full 
program of Government-run medical care, 
with age limits removed and membership 
compulsory. This would spel the doom of 
the many voluntary plans such as that of 
the Illinois medical society. 

Nobody can guess the future cost to the 
taxpayers, but $2 billion a year is estimated 
for a starter. Sooner or later the dubious 
“trust funds” from special taxes for these 
Federal programs would be found useless. 
Then we would become frankly the wards of 
the Government, with general taxes distrib- 
uted as our warders saw fit. 

One man’s guess is as good as another's as 
to the extent to which malingering,- over- 
utilization of hospitals, and the nature of 
the system itself would impair the quality 
of medical service. 

Such issues as this one have probably be- 
come so imbedded in emotions, depending 
upon how much one thinks he is going to 
get “for nothing,” that discussion will not 
prove fruitful. For ourselves, we consider 
that the voluntary plan would not only best 
preserve individual independence but give 

the country better medical care. 
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West Virginia Undergoing Period of Eco- 
nomic Transition Which, When Ful- 
filled, Will Provide a Broader and More 
Secure Foundation for Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette’s issue of March 12, 1960, an 
article the editor of that newspaper in- 
vited me to prepare on future prospects 
in West Virginia and to discuss some of 
our State’s needs in the field of Federal 
legislation and administrative actions. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

West VIRGINIA UNDERGOING PERIOD oF Eco- 
NoMIc TRANSITION WHICH, WHEN FUL- 
FILLED, WILL PrOvIDE a BROADER AND MORE 
SECURE FOUNDATION FOR PROSPERITY 

(By JENNINGS RanpotpH, U.S. Senator from 

West Virginia) 

We have been seeking to diagnose the 
major economic ailments which beset the 
State of West Virginia, to evaluate the hu- 
man and material resources we can bring to 
bear in providing a cure, and to indicate 
briefly some of the lines of future develop- 
ment. 

There is no element of belief on my part 
that our economic problems are those of a 
dying State. The pangs we presently ex- 
perience are growing pains, not those asso- 
ciated with senility and decay. 

There is abundant evidence that West 
Virginia is undergoing a period of economic 
transition—though a painful one in some 
sections—which, when fulfilled, will provide 
a broader and more secure foundation for 
the future prosperity of our State. 

Our present problems, as well as our fu- 
ture promise, are but different aspects of the 
transition which emrerge from ‘the technolog- 
ical revolution at work in West Virginia and 
throughout the country. And, in the long 
run, there cannot be valid objection to the 
use of machines where men once served in 
mining and manufacturing—provided that 
we find economic use and devise adequate 
living standards for the humans thus dis- 
placed. This is one of the fundamental 
elements of the challenge to which we must 
address ourselves, and it is to this goal that 
the creative efforts of both private enterprise 
and government must be devoted. 


TWO FUNDAMENTAL OBJECTIVES 


The objectives toward which we should 
work seem to fit into a fundamental two- 
fold pattern: first, to relieve the immediate 
effects of the poverty and distress brought 
to many of our citizens by continued and 
long-standing. unemployment; second, to lay 
the foundations for long-term development 
of a balanced economy and the wise conser- 
vation and utilization of our national re- 
sources. 

As a Senator from West Virginia, a major 
portion of my endeavor during the past 16 
months has been devoted to efforts to. help 
seek the fulfillment of these two goals. 














Criticism has been directed at me for some of 
the actions taken on behalf of West Virginia, — 
some claims having been made that I haye — 
painted too bleak a picture of the circum. 
stances prevailing in our State. As 
heretofore, I recognize that public officials” 
are subject to condemnation as well as com- 
mendation. It is my hope always to be able 
to accept both with equal good humor and — 
awareness of the circumstances from whence 
they arise. But I must emphasize that we. 
do not solve problems in this life by looking 
the other way or by lulling ourselves into q 
false sense of security in the belief that they 
do not exist. 

Earlier in this discussion the opinion was — 
expressed that the best efforts of both private 
enterprise and Government must be devoted 
to the building of a better State. It has 
been pointed out, too, that all elements for 
success are present. If the constructive 
potentials of private enterprise, government 
action, and individual initiative are fully de- 
veloped and made to complement each 
other—rather than clash—teal progress for 
West Virginia will be assured. ane 


INDIVIDUAL CITIZEN PROVIDES IMPETUS = 


But in this field, as in others, the initial jf 
impetus must come from the enterprise and =| 
imagination of the individual citizen. Such 
a@ person is Hayes Scott, of Mill Creek,inmy § 
home county, who has built a thriving busi-  § 
ness through his own vision and drive and § 
the natural resources immediately at hand. 4 
He started by buying dead chestnut trees, é 
which he hauled home in short sections in 9 
the back of his old model Ford. He then § 
trimmed and fashioned chestnut rails and § 
posts for the rustic fence industry. As the § 
market widened for his product, Hayes Scott 
employed his neighbors, so that he now has § 
an average wintertime work force of 40 men § 
and a summertime peak of approximately 80 
men. He has, in addition, expanded his op- 
erations to include hardwoods for the furni- | 
ture industry. i 

This is but one of many instances of the  § 
individual initiative of West Virginians. To 
preserve and foster its development, and to 
prevent the demeralization of our people — 
and the destruction of their health, we dare § 
not permit chronic unemployment and line @ 
gering distress to continue. In attempting ~ 
to serve the most immediate needs of elimi- 
nating such distress, the State’s delegation 
in Congress has been in the forefront of the 
constant efforts to increase the quantity and 
variety of feod supplied under the surplus 
commodity distribution program. We have 
sought, and will continue to press for the 
augmentation of the ‘inadequate diet af- — 
forded by the few items of food available — ~ 
under this program. Though our efforts thus i =. 
far have been frustrated by the failure of © i 
the national administration to use the — 
means at its disposal, we shall continue to _ 
strive to communicate a sense of urgency to 
members of the executive branch. 


4 PROGRAM FOR ACHIEVEMENT 


Over and over again the testimony record- 
ed during official hearings by Senate com- a 
mittees in West Virginia, and substantiated @ 
by constituent correspondence, bluntly and = 
forthrightly states: “West Virginians don’t 
want handouts—they want work.” The de 
sire and the will to work is another of our 
assets which we must preserve through area 
redevelopment aid in conjunction with in- — 
dustrial development and diversification; by 
research to find new products and markets — 
for our coal industry and agriculture; by § 
furthering useful public works; by stepping § 
up water antipollution programs in spite of § 
executive decrees to the contrary; through 9 
expediting needed military construction and § 
utilizing Government-owned former defense 
production plants, such as those at Mor 
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gantown, South Charleston, and Hunting- 


. ton, for private peacetime production; by 


qualifying for and utilizing Federal aid for 
airport improvement and modernization; and 
by conserving our natural beauty and nat- 
ural resources and expanding the State and 
National forests and parks, including the 
Monongahela National Forest, the Harpers 
Ferry National Monument, and a proposed 
Washington’s Western Lands Monunfent 
area. 

All of these would increase tourism, en- 
rich thfe economy, provide’ needed employ- 
ment for thousands of West Virginians, 
preserve much of our heritage, and help re- 
store dignity, health and self-respect to 
many of our citizens presently m distressed 
circumstances. 

As one of the Senators from West Vir- 
ginia, I am dedicated to every activity and 


- desirable result so stated. In most efforts I 


have been joined by my colleague, Senator 
Rosert C. Byrp, and our State’s delegation 
in the House in the advocacy of appropriate 
action or indicated legislation—some of it 
pending in the Congress, some enacted by 
the Congress and in effect, and some of it 
passed by the Congress and disapproved by 
the President, 


NATIONAL FUELS POLICY IMPORTANT 


To further help in stabilizing and, hope- 
fully, to improve the vitality of our basic 
coal industry, I strongly advocate legislation 
to bring into existence a sound and neces- 
sary national fuels policy, and I am the 
chief sponsor of a measure in the Senate to 
bring this into being. The West Virginia 
delegation in Congress has achieved an active 
role in successfully advocating mandatory 
controls on residual fuel oil imports—and we 


P must be vigilant and aggressive in working 


for the maintenance of this procedure for 
protecting coal’'s domestic fuel markets 
against unfair competition from abroad. 
There must be equal effort expended on be- 
half of other of our important industries, 
especially glass and pottery. 

Better opportunities for small enterprises 
to survive and thrive must continue to be 
explored. In this respect, there have. been 
some helpful developments in recent weeks 
for small businesses and small industries in 
both the northern and southern parts of 
West Virginia through loans made by the 
Small Business Administration under liber- 
alized legislation which I supported. We 
must also work to procure more technical 
assistance from the SBA facilities. 

There is an increasing awareness of the 
worth of the programs administered by the 
Federal Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


- There must be additional participation by 


West Virginia in the programs administered 
by this agency, especially to increase home 
building starts, urban development. and 
renewal, and to provide more college dor- 
mitory facilities. 


BETTER ROADS AND ENRICHED EDUCATION 


Certainly collateral with any substantial 
improvement of the economic and social 
aspects of our State should come better 
roads and expanded and modernized educa- 
tion facilities with an enriched curriculum. 
{t is an unfortunate truth that the high cost 
of living for the individual, and the in- 
creasing cost of operations in commerce and 
industry, also are experienced by the public 
roads and educational systems. Although 
there seems to be general countrywide ac- 
ceptance of and reliance on Federal aid for 
highways, it is paradoxical that the same 
is not true with respect to advocated Fed- 
eral aid for public education. 

Yet, as we have reiterated in this series 
of articles, the people are West Virginia’s 
most important assets, and nothing will 
contribute more to the development of our 
human resources than the improvement of 
our public educational system. 
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The of the individual was 
again brought to my attention with con- 
siderable impact during a recent conversa- 
tion with a young woman from West Vir- 
ginia. While preparing this article, I re- 
ceived a visit from.Janet Lea Cavender, a 
charming senior at Morris Harvey College. 

Miss Cavender was in Washington as one 
of six 4H Club members representing a 
total nationwide membership of two and 4 
quarter million youth. She is the first per- 
son from West Virginia to have achieved this 
annual distinction in the 4H movement. 
During our conversation the Charleston girl 
referred to her interest in international re- 
lations and her desire to help alleviate ten- 
sion between the people of the world. “But,” 
she remarked, “Senator RANDOLPH, I am just 
as interested in helping to solve the prob- 
lems of West Virginia.” 

With the devoted interest and assistance 
of young people like Miss Cavender, who 
see their own community in relation to the 
world, we possess the certain proof that.our 


“West Virginia of the future will usher in a 


challenging era of notable achievements. 





Suffering in the Wake of the Movement 
of Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years there has been a great campaign 
organized and put into effect by the 
various State and subdivisions of govern- 
ment, 

This campaign has been designed to 
attract industry into a given State or 
community. 

Too few of us have taken time to study 
this campaign and the net results of its 
operation. 

In many communities the movement of 
an important production facility has 
meant personal and business hardship 
beyond the ability of the community and 
its people to sustain.. 





Every now and then industries are. 


moved for one reason or another. 

The plight of those severed from their 
jobs had been given very slight notice or 
attention by either the newspapers or 
the general public. 

In this regard it seems that the adage 
of “It depends upon whose ox is being 
gored,” best describes the attitude of 
those who think they are benefiting from 
the movement and displacement of in- 
dustry. 

. The seriousness of this situation is 
best described in the letter which follows 
these remarks. 

The case described shows vividly what 
happens when a production facility is 
uprooted and the workers are severed 
from their jobs after years of service 
and faithful work. 

No matter what the reason, the results 
are the same. 

The failure of Congress to recognize 
this type of unemployment, coupled with 
spending of millions of Federal dollars to 
create the very conditions pertinent to 


Manuf: 
has been building 

abroad which have cut into the Ameri- 
can market and has without a doubt 
caused a great deal of permanent . 
employment. _ 

If we continue on this disastrous route 
and if Congress passes H.R. 5 (Boses, 
Louisiana), entitled “To Aid Foreign In- 
vestment” by American individual and 


ing of, and curtailing of industrial enter- 
Pp 

In order to give all of you a firsthand 
view of the situation insofar as one com~ 
munity and its workers are concerned I 
submit a letter from the President of 
the United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
cone of America, Albert J. Fitz- 
gerald: 


New York, N.Y., March 11, 1960, 
Congressman Jonn H. DENT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


ployment of the runaway plan 
job policies of the two largest 


ting you now to call to 
attention a particularly shocking example of 
corporation irresponsibility and callousness 
toward employees of many years’ service. ; 

The Westinghouse Electric Co, is abandon- 
ing one of its oldest plants, the Nuttall 
Gear Works. It is terminating the employ- 
ment of some 400 employees. The average 
length of service of the approximately 270 
production employees represented by this 
union is more than 25 years and runs as 
high as 42 years. 

These are people of the highest skills. The 
Nuttall Gear Works has been famous for 
2 generations, and the Westinghouse Co. 
has drawn profit and prestige from the work 
of these employees for many decades. The 
company still requires the products that the 
Nuttall workers make, but intends to man- 
ufacture them elsewhere because to do so 
will increase the profits of the corporation. 

The Westinghouse Co. employs approxi- 
mately 40,000 people in the area surround- 
ing the Nuttall piant. Nevertheless, it re- 
fuses to continue the Westinghouse employ- 
ment of the Nuttall people in its other 
operations in the area. ‘This deprives work~- 
ers of many years’ service of valuable pen- 
sion and other rights of seniority, as well 
as throwing them into the street without 
means of making @ living. Naturally in 


: 








Westinghouse takes the position that for 
advantage, it may, with- 
out responsibility or liability, inflict crush- 
ing financial loss upon its own employees. 
While going through the motions, the com- 
pany has thus far refused to col- 
lectively in good faith on the future employ- 
ment status of the Nuttall employees. It 
has, on the other hand, persistently at- 
tempted to circumvent its collective bar- 
gaining obligations-by a barrage of threats 
individual workers. It tells them 


criminatory severance and insurance pro- 
posal made by the company when the plant 
closing was announced, that the company 
will dump them without paying anything at 
all. 
This union, the UE, is asking that the 
company provide employment for these 270 
workers among the 40,000 other workers it 
employs in the area. Failing that, we ask 
that pension, insurance, and severance 
arrangements be made that come somewhere 
within rifleshot of the needs of the workers 
and the responsibilities of the corpcration. 

We ask your support in achieving these 
very modest objectives. It must be remem- 
bered that no Nuttall worker stands to gain 
a single thing by what we ask—that he will 
only escape some, not all, of the crushing 
burden the company proposes to lay upon 
him. Further, the company can still give 
fair recompense to its workers and increase 
its profits by the move. 

Westinghouse is a rich company. Last 
year it increased its net profits by 15 per- 
cent, on an increase of less than 1 percent in 
sales. It did so with an average employment 
2,000 less than in depression 1958, and 16,000 
fewer employees than in 1957. 

Westinghouse is a callous and irrespon- 
sible company in its relationship to its em- 
ployees, as evidenced in the Nuttall and 
other similar situations. 

I ask you on behalf of the Nuttall workers 
to communicate with President Mark Cresap 
of Westinghouse expressing your human con- 
cern at the plight of these workers, your in- 
terest as a consumer, and your concern as 
@ Member of Congress charged with watching 
over the rights and equitable interests of the 
people. : 

The situation at Nuttall is symptomatic 
of a much larger problem that requires con- 
gressional attention. 

Against the concentrated economic power 
of the big corporations, the ordinary Ameri- 
can city is powerless. There is now no law 
that interferes with the ability of a corpo- 
ration if it chooses for the sake of greater 
profit, or other private advantage, to pass 
economic sentence of death upon a com- 
munity and its citizens, and to carry it out 
totally free from any legal responsibility or 
ability for the consequences of its act. 
A corporation is at present legally free to 
condemn any number of thousands of its 
employees, no matter what their length of 
service, to all the privations of long-term 
or perpetual unemployment, and the com- 
munity in which they live to economic stag- 
nation and bankruptcy. 

In the view of this union, the exercise of 
such economic power without clearly defined 
legal responsibility is intolerable and urgent- 
ly requires the serious attention of Congress. 

Yours sincerely, ; 
Ausert J. Frrzcrrarp, 
Generali President. 


= 
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Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp an out- 
standing editorial which appeared in the 
February 8, 1960, issue of the Sumter 
Daily Item. It is entitled “We Must 
Fight Desperately To Salvage Our Gov- 
ernment,” and contains some very 
strong points against the various pro- 
posals for general Federal aid to educa- 
tion. The Item is ably edited and pub- 
lished by Mr. Hubert D. Osteen, and has 
on its staff a-very talented and highly 
respected editorial writer, Mr. Harold 
Booker. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

We Must Ficut DsrsprrATeLy To SALVAGE 
Our GOVERNMENT 


(By Harold Booker) 


The US. Senate voted last Thursday to 
give the States $917 million a year for 2 
years in Federal money for school construc- 
tion and teacher salaries. 

A dispatch from Washington says that a 
Presidential veto seems likely if the bill ever 
gets to the White House carrying its present 
total of $1,834 million. 

This total is small compared to that pro- 
posed by Senator CriarK, a Democratic 
spender from Pennsylvania, whose plan to 
provide $1,100 million a year indefinitely in 
Federal grants to aid construction and 
teacher salaries was defeated Wednesday 
night. The vote on this plan, shocking as 
it may seem, resulted in a tie and Vice 
President Nixon wisely cast the deciding 
vote against it. 

Anyone who followed closely the debate 
on this measure in the Senate could see 
that the supporters of the measure are be- 
lievers in a big government, a government 
that will be the master of the people instead 
of its servant. 

The story is told that as Benjamin Frank- 
lin came out of the final session of the 
Constitutional Convention, @® woman ap- 
proached him with the eager question, “Well, 
Doctor, what have we got—a Republic or 
monarchy?” Franklin replied, “A Republic 
if you can keep it.” 

It has been within the last 30 years that 
any serious threat to our form of govern- 
ment developed. Until the hectic days of 
the New Deal the people of this old Re- 
public withstood their misfortunes and 
setbacks as our forefathers intended they 
should. But in the days of the New Deal we 
began to weaken and to become more and 
more dependent upon the Government. 

Those early Americans who wrote our Con- 
stitution and founded the United States were 
deeply aware of the dangers growing out of 
big Government. They knew that govern- 
ment in itself had a capacity to accomplish 
@ mushroom growth and a basic tendency 
to usurp the freedom of the governed. The 
Founding Fathers therefore recognized as 
their foremost task that of defending future 
American generations against a government 
that would become dominant over the in- 
dividual. 
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It was the view of our Founding Fathers 
that the government must be held to the role 
of servant—not master—of the people. Its 
creators foresaw the dangers that would 
beset it. They knew that a force greater 
than the weakness of human nature would 
be necessary to preserve it. Being unwilling 
to trust men they ordained a government of 
laws. They feared—and rightly so—what 
Geofge Washington called “that love of power 
and proneness to abuse it, which predomi- 
nates in the human heart.” 

The fear was expressed in even stronger 
terms by Thomas Jefferson when he said: 
“It would be a dangerous delusion were a 
confidence in the men of our choice to silence 
our fears for the safety of our rights. * * * 
In questions of power, then, let no more be 
heard of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief by the chains of a Con- 
stitution.” 

Obviously these early architects of our 
Government knew what they were about. It 
is unmistakably clear that the revered liberty 
would be destroyed by the weakness and 
whims of men—and could be maintained 
only by the strength and constancy of the 
law. 

Particularly within the last 30 years the 
greatest task of governing our country has 
been the struggle to keep government down . 
to size—to administer according to law 
rather than according to man—to hold stead- 
fastly to that fine line of distinction between 
the rights of the individual as against the 
protection of all. In recent years, sad to 
relate, people have generally been losing and 
big government has been winning. 

We are even losing our freedom to refuse 
the monetary assistance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As an example we cite the case of 
@ county in eastern Ohio which carried on 
a 4-year fight against accepting Federal aid 
for their totally and permanently disabled 
citizens. The county commissioners said - 
they were able and willing to do the job 
themselves. But the Ohio State Supreme 
Ccurt handed down a decision that the 
county commissioners had to accept Federal 
aid whether they wanted it or not—because 
their refusal would endanger the handouts 
for the 87 other counties in Ohio. 

It is inevitable that with every acceptance 
of Federal aid we yield a bit more of our 
local independence. We shrink the measure 
of self-reliance given us in the original 
distribution of human virtues. Actually, we 
lose a portion of our total character. In- 
creasing control of the individual by govern- 
ment that grows bigger and bigger is truly 
immoral because it results in a steady dete- 
rioration of the individual's character. 





Cooperative Extension Work in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics in the State 
of Indiana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED WAMPLER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
salute to cooperative extension work in 
agriculture and home economics in the 
State of Indiana, performed under the 
auspices of the Purdue University Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, in coopera- 
tion with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, I should like to call to the at- 
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tention of my colleagues the noteworthy 
increase in the service’s activities during 
1959. 

Mr. L. E. Hoffman, director of the pro- 
gram, has informed me that a steadily 
increasing number of urban families are 
benefiting from the services of Purdue’s 
agricultural extension staff. This past 
year, 129,511 urban Indiana families 
were provided with assistance. 

Of pride to all Hoosiers, I am sure, is 
the fact that Indiana had 86,766 boys and 
girls enrolled in 4—H Club work last year, 
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which represents an average of 954 mem- 
bers per county. As Mr. Hoffman points 
out, I think it is quite interesting to know 
that 51 percent of these boys and girls 
came from nonfarm homes. 

Mr. Speaker, the extension service’s 
activity in the Sixth Indiana Congres- 
sional District, which I have the honor to 
represent, has been, and I am quite cer- 
tain will continue to be, highly laudable. 
A summary of extension services for 
1959 in Indiana’s Sixth District reveals 
@ remarkable degree of program. bene- 
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fits a Families assisted by the 
program in making changes in agricul- 
ture or homemaking total 22,254, of 
which 10,265 were farm families, 5,187 
rural nonfarm families, and 6,802 urban 
families. 

The following summary tabulation in- 
dicates by activity breakdown and county 
the signal agricultural and homemaking 
contributions rendered by Purdue’s Agri- 
cultural Extension Service to the people 
of the Sixth Indiana Congressional Dis- 
trict: 


Summary of extension activities, 1959, 6th Congressional District 








Personal consultations ............---.-...---..--.-..---- 
News articles prepered._..-..-.-----.-00--so-esinnsencee- 


Radio broadcasts prepared.-..........-..-...--..----.---].c-p2se- SS SRE ico SLRS dba oi baker 


TV broadcasts 


Meetings — iP ION sinc nseininneenes omeiivteadhndhininpiinn inde 
eagle POIs hihi hit wbndiesecidecsbseedee 
Number nat leaders assisting in the program..._.--..- 
Number of home demonstration clubs -- ale 
Number of members, home demonstration clubs.._.....- 
Number of 4-H Olubs...............-..-----.--.0------- 
Number of 4-H members..........-.----.-----<«« 

4-H members from farms_..........-..-..-..-.-.. 

4-H members, rural nonfarm. 
OEE SORROES CE aoe cpeitic-nednattyionn«didcligialatenl « 
Families assisted by the extension program in making 

o— in agriculture or homemaking: 
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Barry Scobee: Historian of Trans-Pecos, 
Tex., and Leader of Fort Davis Na- 
tional Historic Site Movement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS .- 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
able and energetic Congressman J. T. 
RutHerrorp of the far west Texas dis- 
trict is the leader of the congressional 
effort to have old Fort Davis in Jeff 
Davis County, Tex., declared what it in 
fact is, a national historic site. 

To aid in this, I have introduced_a 
Fort Davis bill in the Senate as S. 3078. 

But the man who has worked for 35 
years on this task of preserving this im- 
portant historic site for the American 
people is Judge Barry Scobee of Fort 


Davis, a Missouri-born Texas historian . 


and newspaperman. His life is worth 
noting here. 

It has been briefly sketched in a Sun- 
day feature article by Ray Camp in the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram for Sunday, 
February 28, 1960, under the title: “West 
Texans Awaiting Action on Fort Davis.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the February 28, 1960, article from the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram entitled 
“West Texans Awaiting Action on Fort 
Davis.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


West Texans AWAITING ACTION ON ForT 
Davis 
(By Ray Camp) 

Fort Davis, February. 27.—Citizens of this 
beautiful little top-o’-Texas town are de- 
lighted over recent dispatches from Wash- 
ington that Congressman J. T, RUTHERFORD, 
first, and now Senator RaLPH YARBOROUGH 
have introduced bilis to designate old Fort 
Davis as a national historic site. 

All west Texans, in fact, will share satis- 
faction with the mountain folks if the pro- 
posed congressional action is adopted. 

To Barry Scobee, of Fort Davis, the meas- 
ures offer fulfillment of the hope long cher- 
ished. For 35 years he has urged that the 
old fort, one of the most important and pic- 


turesque frontier outposts, be restored and 


preserved for enjoyment and inspiration of 
the Nation. 

Well it might, for it is located in sur- 
roundings of surpassing natural beauty, and 
midway betwen two great national attrac- 
tions, the Big Bend National Park, a few 
miles to the south, and the Carlsbad Cav- 
erns, a short distance north, the three linked 
by splendid highways. 

LOCKE OBSERVATORY 


Also near Fort Davis, and all served by the 
74-mile Scenic Loop that traverses the 
mountains, are the internationally famous 
McDonald Observatory atop Mount Locke, 
the Harvard-U.S. Air Force Radio Astronomy 
center, and the delightful pueblo-type Texas 
State Park Indian Lodge. 

Scobee has been an able and consistent 
chronicler of the folks and facts, the lure 
and lore of this fascinating region. Many of 
his articles and scores of fiction stories based 
on the area have appeared in national peri- 
odicals. Two of. his booklets, “The Story of 
Fort Davis,” and “The Steer Branded Mur- 
der,” and a book, “Old Fort Davis,” have 
had wide circulation. 

Leading newspapers of the Nation, includ- 
ing the Star-Telegram, for years have carried 
his news and feature stories, 


Scobee was born in Pollock, Mo., learned 

the printing trade at Unionville, and ag 
printer and cub reporter eafned his way 
through State Teachers’ College, 
Mo. He then hit the road to see the world as 
printer and /or reporter in the Midwest, end- 
ing up by enlisting in 1907 in the U.S. Sth 
Infantry. Last year of his hitch was in the 
Philippines. He returned to Missouri imme- 
diately to marry Miss Katherine Ford at 
Nenane ONG, 9 


They headed southwesterly, working for 
various newspapers, and reached San An-« 
tonio in 1914, where he was a reporter 3 
years, with the Express first, then the Light. 
By then he had developed a steady market 
for his fiction, and when a historian offered 
him a chance to do some research in the 
Davis Mountains area, Scobee accepted, and 
he and his wife arrived in Fort Davis March 
31, 1917. 

A few months later he entered officer train- 
ing camp, but almost immediately the war 
ended. He went to Fort Davis again to edit 
the Fort Davis Post, but left soon for Belling- 
ham, Wash., where he was courts reporter 
and feature ‘writer on the Morning Horaia 3 
years: 

Fiction sales continued to increase, ewach 
of it west Texas in flavor, so he hied himself 
back to Fort Davis in October 1925, for keeps. 
The Scobees took naturally to the life. of 
ranch folks, and for years he traveled the re- 
gion, with ear to ground for fact and fiction 
material. He became a welcome hand at 
roundups, and expert with branding irons. 
Once at the J. W. Merill ‘7 U Bar Ranch he 
branded 120 calves in 120 minutes, as ropers 
— the bawling animals to the branding 

e 

TOP O’ MILE HIGH 

Scobee helped in 1939 to organize the Mile 
High Club and three times was president of 
the group, which functions somewhat as 
chamber of commerce for the area, He like- 
wise helped form in 1953 the Fort Davis His- 
torical Society, a group devoted to research. 





of Nick Mersfelder, noted 


house, on the lawn of which he has devel- 
oped a beautiful arboretum, including about 


Letters to the mayor of Fort Davis, to the 
fire chief, to the chamber of commerce, find 
their way to his pleasant little office. There 
began that led to establish- 


correspondence 
ment of the McDonald Observatory, the Har- 
vard-US. Air Force radio astroncmy instal- 
lation, and other advances for the region. 
The Scobees have done a lot of happy liv- 
ing in this mile high town, rich in friend- 
ships, legends, and lore. 





The Massacre of Budapest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the up- 
rising of the Hungarian people against 
the Russian regime on March 15, 1848, 
has been a monument to the Magyar 
Nation which has, throughout history, 
remained faithful to the Western ideals 
of freedom. 

In the Hungarian uprising of 1956, this 
historical tradition has again revealed 
itself to the world and proved that the 
imposition of the Communist ideology 
on the people of Hungary has failed and 
that their spirit could not be broken. 
Thus, the Hungarian people have in a 
manner triumphed over their Soviet 
hangmen. 

However, and this is a matter of con- 
science to all of the Western world, 
these undaunted people are today en- 
slaved by the sheer might of the Soviet 
army. 

No amount of words can ever justify 
the massacre of Budapest, nor can dip- 
lomatic casuistory ever justify any fur- 
ther concessions to or coexistence with 
the Bolsheviks while present conditions 
in Hungary exist. 

The Soviet rulers may talk about co- 
existence and they may haggle for peace 
in the world on their terms, of course. 
They may raise the issue of Berlin and 
peddle disarmament proposals. But, it 
is folly to ignore the fact that they have 
under their thumb millions of captive 
human beings, while operating today 
with the same unvarying purpose of ulti- 
mate world conquest that existed in 
their minds in 1917. 

We must remain aware of this and 
we must avoid any consideration or 
agreement on issues which would black- 
out the actual -situation existing in 
Hungary and the other enslaved nations 
of the Soviet colonial empire. 

The issue of Soviet conquests must be 
brought to the fore and kept alive at the 
forthcoming summit meeting. We must 
stand firm if we agree to bargain with 
the butchers of Budapest, and we must 
force them to consider the plight of the 
captive nations before we consider their 
cover-up issues, 
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Nixon Has Made the Vice Presidency an 
Important Office 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as cit- 
izens of a Republic created to provide 
government “of, by, and for the people” 
we recognize that local, State, and na- 
tional elections—even though these may 
interfere with the day-to-day regularity 
of carrying on the business of the peo- 
ple—are significant—in fact, funda- 
mental—to our free way of life. 

Since our Declaration of Independence 
in 1776, the Nation, as we all appreciate, 
has experienced tremendous growth and 
progress. As a result, there has arisen 
a need for new, more effective ways to 
carry on the business of the people. 

In recent years the spotlight has 
focused especially on the office of the 
Presidency and the tremendous magni- 
tude of its responsibility. 

As Senators, we are well acquainted 

with the broad scope, complex challenge 
of representing millions of citizens in our 
respective States. The Office of the 
Presidency, of course, involves the re- 
sponsibility of attending to the business 
of all the people which we here represent 
collectively—as well as involving other 
myriad broad-scope national and inter- 
national problems and challenges. 
- In the light of the ever-growing bur- 
den on the President, there has been 
increased concern as to just what should 
be done to keep the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of the Presidency within 
realistic boundaries. 

Under the Constitution, we elect a 
President and a Vice President. 
Throughout history, men of great ability 
and integrity—both Republican and 
Democrat—have occupied both offices. 

Unfortunately, however, there has 
been a reluctance, historically, to utilize 
the Office of the Vice President as an ef- 
fective, functional office, bearing a pro- 
portionate share of the executive re- 
sponsibility. 

Currently, there has been a creative, 
commendable effort during the present 
administration to change the trend. 
Wisely, the President has made provi- 
sions for gerater participation by the 
Vice President in the affairs of the Na- 
tion. 

The policy of President Eisenhower— 
carried out, for the most part, to a larger 
degree than previously in history—pro- 
vides, I believe, a key to resolving the 
problem of lessening the tremendous 
burdens on the President of the highest 
office in the land. 

As the second ‘highest office in the 
country, the Vice Presidency can and 
should serve a functional role, bearing a 
proportionate share of the load; and in 
any regrettable instances of temporary, 
or permanent incapacity of a President, 
it should be so integrated in the wheels 
of operation that there would be mini- 
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mum interrruption in the work of the | 
executive branch. 

Naturally, the evolvement of more re- 
sponsibility upon the Vice President pre- 
sumes, of course, an incumbent capable— 
and willing and able—to shoulder a 
larger share of the Executive burden. 

In such a role, Vice President Nrxon 
has done a remarkable job. 

In view of what I strongly feel is a 
need for assumption of even greater re- 
sponsibilities by the Vice Presidents of 
the future, however, I believe the Ameri- 
can people will want to take an especially 
close look at the qualifications and capa- 
bilities of the candidates for this high 
office in the 1960 elections. 

For upon this office, of necessity, I be- 
lieve will—and should—evolve more and 
more responsibility of the executive 
branch of the Government—leaving the 
President greater opportunity to deal 
more exclusively with the really top level 
problems, decisions, and challenges. 

Overall, the Eisenhower-Nixon team- 
work, I believe, has established a real 
foundation upon which to build further 
for the future. 

Recently, the Green Bay Gazette pub- 
lished a constructive editorial relating 
to this Presidential-Vice-Presidential co- 
operation. Reflecting upon the situation 
that is of real concern to all American 
citizens, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Nixon Has Made THE Vice Presmency AN 
IMPORTANT OFFICE 

During Vice President Nixon’s visit to 
Milwaukee recently he told newspaper re- 
porters that the old methods used to select 
vice presidential candidates are now obsolete. 

The old method of course was to select a 
candidate whom the party leaders believed. 
could carry along with him the strong 
support of the section of the country in 
which he lived. 

There was no *hought or very little 
thought of his other qualifications for the 
office for indeed little was required of him 
except to preside over the Senate. All of 
this changed because of the relationship be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon. In the past the candidate for 
President has been consulted on the selec- 
tion of a Vice President, but the main reason 
for the selection was often the belief that the 
candidate might add some strength to the 
ticket. Vice President Nixon, it is generally 
conceded, will be the Republican candidate 
for President. As such he will undoubtedly 
have a great deal to say about the choice of 
Vice President. He laid down his version of 
the new rules for such a choice which very 
briefly are that the candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent should have views similar to those of 
the President, be able to handle the expand- 
ing duties of Vice President, and be able to 
serve as President. 

Always in the past when a vice presidential 
candidate was chosen it was well known that 
he might step into the office of President 
upon the death of his superior but little 
thought was given to that possibility for no 
party nominates a man for President with 
any thought that he will die in office. 

Because President Eisenhower suffered 
severe illnesses during his term of office 
public attention was centered upon the 
office of Vice President not only because of 
the possibility that the Vice President might 
succeed to the Presidency but also because 
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there was the possibility that he might 
succeed to the office of Acting President in 
the event of the incapacity of the President 
due to illness. 

It must be pretty obvious that in such a 
situation if the Vice President did not have 
views similar to those of the President the 
situation would be awkward to say the least. 
In fact it might be said that the Vice Presi- 
dent should be a man in whom the President 
has absolute confidence. That is necessary 
if there is to be any thought of turning 
over the office to him during a period of a 
President’s inability to perform the duties 
of his office. Thus it would appear that if 
anything approaching the relationship be- 
tween Vice President Nixon and President 
Eisenhower be continued, it would seem that 
the presidential candidate must have the 
final say in who is to be his running mate. 

People have watched with great interest 
the obvious interest President Eisenhower 
took in training Mr. Nixon for the Presi- 
dency. It is doubtful if any person in 
America ever had such training directly for 
this position. We think the policy of the 
President and the enthusiastic work of the 
Vice President have had the approval of the 
American people. It appears that they have 
succeeded in converting the office of Vice 
President into something great and useful. 
It. is to be hoped that both parties will find 
a@ way to continue this policy. 








The 1960 Program of Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S.A., Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Committee on Vetérans’ Affairs had 
the pleasure this morning of hearing the 
statement of Mr. Charles A. McCarthy, 
national commander of the Veterans of 
World War I, U.S.A., Inc., which was 
very interesting. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the statement as follows: 

STATEMENT BY CHARLES A, McCarTHy, Na- 
TIONAL COMMANDER, VETERANS OF WORLD 
War I or THE US.A., INcC., BEFORE THE 
House VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
Marcu 15, 1960, ANNOUNCING THE PROGRAM 
OF THE ORGANIZATION FOR 1960 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I am Charles A. McCarthy, national 





commander of the Veterans of World War I 


of the US.A., Inc., and I wish to express 
the appreciation of the national officers and 
the entire membership of our organization 
for the courtesy and opportunity afforded by 
this august body that allows my appearance 
here today. 
_ In reminding you that on July 18, 1958, 

H.R. 11077 became Public Law 85-530, I am 
only building up to the statement that, hav- 
ing been granted a congressional charter, we 
accepted also the duty and obligation to 
carry out the objectives and purposes of the 
corporation as specified in this charter. That 
does not, however, bar additional activities 
and endeavors in behalf of and for the vet- 
erans of the United States of America in 
general, and the veterans of World War I in 
particular. 

Let us review, for the sake of handy ref- 
erence, the objectives and purposes: 
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(1) To provide for the veterans of World 
War I an organization for their mutual bene- 
fit, pleasure, and amusement, which will 
afford them the opportunities and means for 
personal contact with each other in order to 
keep alive friendships and memories of World 
War I and to venerate the memory of their 
honored dead; 

(2) To cooperate to the fullest extent and 
in a harmonious manner with all veterans’ 
organizations to the end that the best in- 
terests of all veterans of all wars in which the 
United States of America has participated, 
and the widows and orphans of deceased. 
veterans of such wars, may best served; 

(3) To stimulate communities and. po- 
litical subdivisions into taking more interest 
in veterans of World War I, the widows and 
orphans of such deceased veterans, and the 
problems of such veterans and their widows 
and orphans; 

(4) To collate, preserve, and encourage the 
study of historical episodes, chronicles, me- 
mentos, and events pertaining to World 
War I; : 

(5) To fight vigorously to uphold the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
as well as the individual States of the Union 
and to foster the spirit and practice of true 
Americanism; 

(6) To fight unceasingly for our national 
security in order to protect Americans from 
enemies within our borders, as well as those 
from without, to the end that our American 
way of life be preserved; 

(7) To fight to the utmost all those alien 
forces, particularly forces such as commu- 
nism, whose objectives are to deny our very 
existence as a free people; and 

(8) To do any and all acts and things 
necessary and proper to carry out the objects 
and purposes of the corporation. 

It is quite true that the word “pension” 
does not appear in any place or at any time 
in section 3 quoted above in its entirety. 
However, it is pertinent and necessary to ask 
your attention to (3) of section 3 as quoted 
above, “To stimulate communities and po- 
litical subdivisions into taking more interest 
in veterans of World War I, the widows and 
orphans of such deceased veterans, and the 
problems of such veterans and their widows 
and orphans.” 

Let us briefly review one of the greatest 
and most serious problems that is posed to 
the aging veteran of that first great world 
conflict that occurred to us in 1917-18. The 
man-child born into this world in the closing 
decade of the 19th century, the boy who 
came to the defense of his country in the 
First World War, is of that generation that 
bridges the gap from the first century of our 
national existence to the great second cen- 
tury of automation and higher education. 
He is, for the greater part, one of that gen- 
eration of boys who had to go to work as 
soon as he was able to reach up to the 
handle of a plow, or fit into the position of 
roustabout in a shoe factory. He is of the 
generation who was told that “a big boy like 
you should have a job,” and he left that job 
only when he went to war. 

Did he have that job when he returned? 
Did he have 52 weeks in which to find a job 
and draw a cushion. of $20 each and every 
week until the time he might land a job? 
He did not. What were the opportunities 
offered for furthering his education, sud- 
denly become so necessary in a world upside- 
down to prewar concepts and requirements? 
None. What were the inducements and in- 
centives for starting a small business, secur- 
ing a small farm or purchasing a modest 
home? None—none at all. But he did sur- 
vive those heartache days and months, until 
he found some sort of a job in a land of 
silent factories and smokeless smokestacks, 
found the girl of his choice, raised that 
curlyhead in the highchair up to manhood 
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only to see him swept into a later war. The 
now f ‘veteran of the First World 


to return, if he did return, 
the son would not have the worry, the 
illusionment of walking the 
highways and byways, looking for work, 
while he bitterly asked himself that age-old 
question, “What Price Glory?” 

Once the torn telephone books and ticker- 
tape turned the old home port into a blizzard 
but in the months and years that followed 
things quickly changed. Attacks and vitu- 
perations have dogged the veteran of 1917~18. 
A long and searching study of the Na- 
tion’s press covering the decades of time 
since “Johnny Came Marching Home,” ex- 
poses the astounding fact that almost with- 
out exception the veteran of the First World 
War was the whipping-boy for the editor, 
the columnist, the commentator, and the 
cartoonist who required a suitable aiming- 
point in order to hit that target which is the 
subconscious mind of the American citizen, 
taxpayer, and voter. 

Only threatening war clouds on the dis- 
tant horizon eased the attitude of these 
leaders. In retrospect one is reminded of 
poor “Tommy Atkins” of Kipling: 

“It’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, 
An’ ‘Get behind, you brute,’ 
But it’s Tommy come a-runnin’,’ 
When the guns begin to shoot.” 


A lot of things have happened since little 
Bill Huska of the Bonus Marchers was shot 
down in cold blood not too many yards from 
where I stand. They tried to make out that 
Bill was no veteran, that he was a radical, 


were brought home were not given to him 
for killing potato’bugs. Several of those kids 
who were driven into the night at that time 
later out their lives in the Second 
World War, thus wringing afresh a veteran- 
father’s heart. 

It has been said that the Veterans of 
World War I of the U.S.A., Inc. are just a 
bunch of disgruntied old men. The question 
is asked, “Why anvdther veterans’ organiza- 
tion?” 

While it is true that there are others— 
and who should know it better than the 
now old men who founded them and built 
them—their membérship is now predomi- 
nantly of men of another generation. The 
natural differences between ages separated 
by the gulf of a quarter of a century, is 
accentuated by the type and nature of their 
service, further deepened by the new view- 
point in national objectives, and colored by 
the strange but subtle influence of a world ~ 
transformed by the advent of instant com- 
munication and faster-than-sound transpor- 
tation. 

Intelligent and serlous-minded citizens 
realize that the Second World War, triggered 
by the Pearl Harbor attack, and engulfing 
our beloved country in years of conflict, also 
drew a curtain on the bloody adventure of 
1917-1918 to the extent that the First World 
War is relatively forgotten. 

That is most clearly demonstrated by the 
examination of an alleged history, a high 
school textbook, revealing the 
fact that the entire story of the First World 
War is told in exactly 1 paragraph of 2644 
lines. 


Once, in addressing a class of students and 
for the sake of proving something to myself, 
I asked if anyone knew and would tell me 
when the First World War started. - “Pearl 
Harbor,” a big boy answered, “but I don't 
know the date.” “No, no,” I cautioned him, 
“the First World War.” “That was when 
they blew up a ship in Cuba,” another one 








contributed, “and it was just before 
, long last, the veterans of 1917-18 

that unless something was 
quickly, nothing would re- 
future generations of Americans 
Was a war “To Make the 


Democracy and to End All 


organization is for an 
I travel this great land 
coast, I see and hear 
it convinces me of how badly 
general pension is needed by so many of 
veterans nearing the seventies in age, 
in the twilight of their lives. 

But a pension is not all we are striving for. 
Because we realize the crying need for an 
increase in payments to the widows of World 
War I veterans. We know only too well the 
need to increase the compensation to service- 
connected disablity patients in order that 
they can meet the tremendous rise in the 
cost of living. We have witnessed so many 
dire cases that we strive for the hospitaiiza- 
tion of World War I veterans without the 
“pauper’s oath.” We feel that there should 
be no pauper’s oath necessary in order for 
World War I veterans to secure treatment 
for non-service-connected disabilities. We 
feel that the problems posed by the veterans’ 
needs for remedial legislation, now and for 
many years to come, should encourage us to 
press for a Veterans’ Committee in the US. 
Senate, as embodied in S. 19. 

Nor is that all. We are striving to build 
an organization which will be a monument 
to the veterans of that first great national 
adventure that sent American boys into Eu- 
ropean battlefields. Their footsteps fol- 
lowed the legions of Cato, Alexander, Caesar. 
They trod the terrain of Jean d’Are and 
Wellington. They mingled their fresh 
American blood in the sands that have 
soaked up the blood of youths for untold 
centuries. 

The Congress of the United States officially 

this when it specifically stated 
that we were, “to collate, preserve, and en- 
courage the study of historical episodes, 
chronicles, mementos and events pertaining 
to World War I.” 

And we are reminded subtly but force- 
fully, that we are Americans, with just as 
great a responsibility, just as great a call for 
service now, as nearly a half century ago, 
in this challenge to the American heritage 
posed by the enemies from within as well 
as those from without. So, we are directed 
by that congressional charter “to fight un- 
ceasingly for our national security in order 
to protect * * *.” Again we are pledged 
“to fight vigorously to uphold the Consti- 
tution and the laws of the United States, 
as well as the individual States of the 
Union.” 

We are directed by that congressional 
charter “to stimulate communities and po- 
litical subdivisions into taking more inter- 
est in veterans of World War I. * * *” 

I repeat, it is true that our organization 
is for an outright pension. But we are not 
unmindful of the need for study, examina- 
tion, and decision, as veterans, on questions 
of the day, problems of the times. The 
national commander of the Veterans of 
World War I of the U.S.A., Inc. has developed 
a national commission within the organiza- 
tion which is making a quiet but compre- 
hensive study of many things affecting the 
welfare of the Nation—that Nation for which 
our members once offered their lives. 


Yes, we are trying for a pension now be- 
cause, while it seems only yesterday since 
Pearl Harbor, by the time that period is re- 
peated there will be left a very few tired old 
men in their eighties who can say they 
fought a war which was “to make the world 
safe for democracy and to end all wars.” 
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Proposed Increase in Interest Rate Upon 
REA Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
an article entitled “The Rural Electric 
Stake in This Issue.” It appeared in 
the March 11 issue of the Rural Electric 
Minuteman. It deals with the proposal 
to increase the present interest rate 
upon REA loans. 

For over a year now, we have been be- 
sieged with the threat of high interest, 
tight money, and increased taxes upon 
REA cooperatives. I cannot agree with 
these proposals. They appear to be 
based upon the premise that the battle 
for REA has been won and it is time to 
liquidate. It is true that most farmers 
now have electric lights. It is a fact 
that REA cooperatives and power dis- 
tricts are established and accepted en- 
terprises. But it is not true that the 
fight for rural electrification is over. 

We need to complete the task of elec- 
trifying our farms. And it is in those 
uneconomical areas where private com- 
panies will not go that the need is great- 
est. We must expand the use of loans 
to install telephones in rural commu- 
nities. We must increase the generat- 
ing and transmitting facilities. 

The article clearly shows how danger- 
ous an interest rate increase would be 
to the REA program and to the Nation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered ot be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE RuRAL ELEcTRIic STAKE IN THis ISSUE 

Rural electric members probably have a 
bigger stake in the battle to retain the 444 
percent ceiling than any other segment of 
the economy. 

In the first place, high interest hurts them 
as consumers, just as it does everyone else. 
They pay more for housés, clothes, cars, farm 
machinery and just about everything else 
they buy. 

They have an even more direct interest 
by virtue of being owners and consumers of 
rural electric systems. 

The advocates of the high-interest policy 
are waging an all-out campaign to more 
than double the rate on REA loans. They 
have succeeded in convincing many people 
that REA borrowers are parasites because 
they pay only 2 percent. 

Why this concerted attack on the REA 
rate? Senator Orrin JouNnstron of South 
Carolina put it this way at the recent NRECA 
annual meeting in St. Louis: 

“Because the co-op loan program was 
written into law and cannot be changed by 
administrative action, it has become a sym- 
bol of resistance against high interest rates 
in the money world. The REA loan pro- 
gram is a thorn in the side of those who 
have promoted tight money and high in- 
terest rates. It is a source of antagonism 
to Agriculture Department officials who have 
hiked hardship interest rates on farmers; it 
is a point of departure from the smooth 
operating high interest rates imposed on 
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housing loans by the Administration. It 
represents contrariness by a certain group 
of people to the money lenders who have 
succeeded in raising their rate of income 
from every other group of Americans. The 
co-op program in truth has become the last 
remaining symbol of reasonable rates of in- 
terest on loans of any sort in this Nation.” 

Advocates of high interest for REA loans 
are not concerned with the effect it would 
have on the rural electrification program. 
Yet it is a fact that area coverage depends 
upon low-interest, long-term loans. 

There was little criticism of the 2-percent 
rate during the years that it was higher 
than the cost of money to the Government. 
The 2-percent rate looks bad to outsiders 
only when compared to the inflated level of 
other interest rates. 

If the 414-percent limit on long-term bond 
interest is lifted, it will undoubtedly set off 
another round of increases in all interest 
rate. This will bring even more pressure on 
the REA rate. 

But rural electric members have an even 
more direct stake in the fight over the long- 
term bond ceiling. 

Three pills have already been introduced 
in Congress to carry out the administration’s 
new REA interest increase formula. This 
formula would tie the REA rate directly to 
the rate the Government pays on long-term 
bonds. If the 44%4-percent ceiling is lifted. or 
bypassed, and the long-term rate goes “up 
to 5 percent or higher, that is the rate rural 
electrics would have to pay under the ad- 
ministration proposal. And to this would 
be added one-fifth of 1 percent for adminis- 
trative costs. 

It’s dangerous to assume that such a bill 
has no chance of passing Congress. It could, 
if not this year, then next, or the year after 
that. 

REA’s friends in Congress cannot hold the 
2-percent rate indefinitely in the face of 
ever-rising interest costs for everyone else. 
The pressure to pass the administration bill 
is tremendous right now, even in this election 

ear. 
, The only ultimate solution to the problem 
is to take action now that will help check 
and reverse the upward spiral of all interest 
rates, 

The alternative is to jeopardize the entire 
rural electrification program. Many systems 
could not survive an increase in the rate on 
ordinary loans. Their service areas are too 
sparsely settled or marginal in income. 

But this is only part of the danger. A 
sharp increase in the REA rate would virtu- 
ally wipe out the generation and transmis- 
sion program. Foley Treadway, consulting 
engineer for many rural electrics, pointed 
out this danger in a panel discussion at the 
NRECA meeting. He said the rate proposed 
by the administration would add 1.67 mills 
per kilowatt-hour to the cost of power gen- 
erated under a typical REA G&T loan. This 
would destroy the feasibility of most of the 
loan applications. 

“In such an event,” Treadway said, “the 
G&T potential will have been dealt a death 
blow.” 

With G&T loans no longer feasible, he add- 
ed, the power companies would be expected 
to raise wholesale rates. In 1958, he said, a 
1 mill per kilowatt-hour increase in whole- 
sale power purchased from power companies 
would have meant a $12 million increase for 
rural electric systems. 

This would have reduced the total net 
margins of REA borrowers in 1958 by about 
17 percent. 

Nor can systems purchasing power from 
Government projects expect to escape the 
effects of the high-interest policies. Inter- 
est is charged on the cost of the power facili- 
ties at such projects, usually 24% percent. 
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A higher rate would sharply increase the 
cost of power from new projects, even if it 


were not raised for the old ones. A 1 percent 
increase at Montana’s Hungry Horse Dam, 
for example, would increase the cost of the 
power by 24 percent. 





The Ford Farm Efficiency Awards 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


; OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most commendable 
public service projects being carried on 
by American business firms is the Ford 
farm efficiency awards program. ‘These 
awards are given to farmers selected 
from throughout the United States for 
their record of efficiency in their farm 
operations. The competition and the 
examples set will be of vast benefit to 
all the American farmers. 

The winner of this first award for 
cotton production was Mr. Hugh Nichols, 
Jr., of Tchula, Miss,, in my congressional 
district. At the award dinner, Mr. Henry 
Ford II, suggested that these representa- 
tives of the U.S. farm community could 
help to advance our country’s efforts to 
achieve world peace and cooperation by 
personally visiting key agricultural coun- 
tries outside the United States on a 
“farmer-to-farmer” basis Mr. Nichols 
is going with a group to the Far East on 
a 4-week trip, which will be a further 
public service contribution of the Ford 
Motor Co. 

Under unanimous consent I am in- 
cluding the address made by Mr. Henry 
Ford II at the Ford farm efficiency award 
banquet on February 15: 

I should like to add my own word of wel- 
come to all of you who honor us by being 
our guests this evening. We are delighted 
that you are sharing this occasion with us. 
In particular, I want both to welcome and 
to congratulate the winners of the Ford 
farm efficiency awards and their wives. 

In our daily concentration on new and 
improved products and better engineering 
and manufacturing methods, we in industry 
are all to likely to forget that the technical 
gains scored by industry are matched or 
surpassed by tremendous advances in agri- 
culture. The efficiency and productivity of 
American farmers have won the respectful 
attention of all the world. 

In these days, much is being said about 
the worldwide population explosion and the 
economic battle between communism and 
the West. The productivity of the Ameri- 
can farmer will bear importantly on the out- 
come of both-these problems. Because of 
him, the United States was able to ship 
abroad in 1959 the output of 41 million 
acres of cropland. It is difficult to measure 
or even to guess the social and political im- 
pact of this achievement on other countries, 
but I think we may safely say that it has 
been great indeed. 

Ford Motor Co. has been very close to the 
farm community for more than 50 years. 
We have been concerned with farm prob- 
lems and have worked with farmers to pro- 
vide the kind of equipment they need to 
get their job done efficiently and at lower 
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cost. Consequently, we share a great pride 
in their accomplishments. 

You who have earned tonight’s farm 
efficiency awards are among the best and 
most experienced of America’s farmers. For 
that reason, I believe that you, as individ- 
uals, can do a great deal to help advance 
our country’s efforts to achieve world peace 
and cooperation. And so, before I present 
your awards, I should like to issue you an 
invitation. On behalf of Ford Motor Co., I 
invite each of you to take an expense-paid 
trip, as our guests, either to Latin America 
or to major agricultural areas in the Far 
East, especially India. As representatives of 
American agriculture and of the American 
way of life, you will be able to discuss farm- 
ing on a person-to-person basis with people 
who have problems and goals similar to your 
own. The US. Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice and the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration know of this offer and have 
agreed enthusiastically to put their official 
stamp of approval on these visits. We know 
that absence from your farms will involve 
some sacrifice on your part. But I am so 
convinced that you have something of value 
to offer the people of other nations that I 
sincerely hope you will see your way clear to 
undertake this important mission. 

I should now like to award plaques to the 
gentlemen here tonight who have demon- 
strated their knowledge, skill and efficiency 
in the various areas of agriculture. 





Hospitalization Insurance for People on 
Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received a great many moving letters 
from people in my State and in other 
States urging the Congress to take action 
on a medical pension plan which at least 
will carry out the principles of the 
Forand bill in the House and the Morse 
bill in the Senate. I have received a 
particularly touching letter from an 
Oregon constituent, Mr. Bertram Jen- 
kins, who asks me in another letter to 
send copies of his letter to me to other 
Members of Congress. 

I have replied to_Mr. Jenkins that I 
think it would be preferable for me to put 
his letter in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
so that the Members of Congress will 
have access to it. 

Mr. Jenkins says in his letter, 

Let us live and let live. It is hoped insur- 
ance companies will not be able to block 
hospitalization insurance for people on so- 
cial security, 

Then Mr. Jenkins proceeds to cite his 
own case. He is 73 years old and his 
wife is 71. He makes what is to me a 
very moving and I think unanswerable 
plea for hospitalization and medical in- 
surance. ; 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
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PorTLAND, Onec., January 14, 1960. 
Senator Warne L. Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 
Our Dear SENATOR: “Let us live and let 
” 
a is hoped insurance companies will not 
be able to block hospitalization insurance 
ior people on social security. Let me cite 
Portland, 


oa pe eet American Can Co., 
Oreg., closed plant complete. Left me with 
Se eee ee In fact I lost both 
rg. tn — 

73 past, my wife 71. 


ts pounnvele inhuman for anyone to op- 
cabs guasnae athens Nah er eeiaeeane aaa 
ple, just when we could use it most. 
Yours very truly, 
BERTRAM JENKINS, 





Statement of A. E. Cross 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pleasure that I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks a copy of the testimony of A. E. 
Cross, of Arkansas, national hospital 
chairman of the Veterans of World War 
I of the U.S.A., Inc., before the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs today, regarding 
the hospitalization and medical program 
of the- Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S.A., Inc. 

The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, I appreciate this 
honor of having the privilege to appear be- 
fore this great committee in regard to all 
veterans of the United States of America. 

I want to explain what the Veterans of 
World War I are attempting to do. We are 
undertaking a survey of all hospitals, in- 
cluding VA, State, city, county, all denomi~ 
national hospitals, as well as rest homes to 
determine how many veterans of all wars are . 
in such hospitals throughout this great Na- 
tion of ours, and to show how many veterans 
are on the waiting lists. We are doing this 
to try to show our Government the neces- 
sity of having a larger number of hospitals 
and the need for more beds. From the re- 
ports that we have been able to attain, the 
shortage of beds is . By making 
this survey, it will give us the actual number 
of veterans that are in our hospitals. We 
will secure a completed questionnaire signed 
by the Administrator, or the person in charge 
of each hospital, giving the names and ad- 
dresses of the hospital in question. In this 
way, we will have a true picture. We are 
indeed anxious to see that an adequate num- 
ber of beds are available to disabled veterans, 

At the present time, the veterans’ hos- 
pital system operates under a ceiling of 
125,000 beds. This, of course, is inadequate 
to meet present needs. Today, the average 
age of World War I veterans is 65 years, and 
the average age of World War II veterans is 
40 years. As the veterans’ population ages 
and their medical needs grow, there will be 
an increasing demand for hospital beds in 
Veterans’ Administration units. A particu- 
lar problem in accommodating the aged vet- 
eran is the need for facilities to 
provide immediate and future or long-time 

Before continuing on with the facts of 
this survey, I should like to relate some ex- 











single room with private bath nor does it 
have a signal system whereby a patient in 
need of attention can summon help. 

At the time of my inspection trip, I ob- 
served three women patients confined in this 
hospital with no facilities for their special 
care. I also observed that it was necessary 
for these three patients to share one of the 
men’s toilets which was located at the end of 
@ long corridor, and had been blocked off for 
their use. I further noticed that after these 
sick women had strolled the length of this 
long hall, it was necessary for another pa- 
tient (man or woman) to guard the outside 
of the toilet while it was in use. This was 
the limit of special facilities for these ladies. 
Photographs of conditions are submitted for 
your examination. 

We are reliably informed there are several 
other veterans’ hospitais which are deteri- 
orating rapidly due to lack of proper re- 
pairs and maintenance. 

. This, of course, is only an example for you 
to compare with the abundant and modern 
facilities of other hospitals today with pri- 
vate rooms, private baths and showers, tele- 
phones, elaborate X-ray rooms, the best in 
modern equipment and instrument, whereas 
this hospital is ill equipped with old instru- 
ments and is inadequate in every way. 

There was one other thing which drew my 
particular attention, and that was what I saw 
in connection with the care of the veterans’ 
service records. The record room, storage 
room, or whatever you want't call it (any- 
way, it was where the records were kept) was 
in a horrible condition. There were no file 
cabinets at all, and the files were placed on 
board shelving reaching across a long room. 
It would have been utterly impossible to 
check an individual record. This, in my 
opinion, is one reason why so many veterans 
are unable to get the care to which they are 
so rightfully entitled. It is urgently impor- 
tant that the records of veterans bekept in 
@ well preserved and orderly condition for 
future reference. As of today, there are 
many, many veterans throughout this Na- 
tion who should be in our hospitals but, due 
to the fact that their records have been mis- 
placed, they are unable to get their service- 
connected disability which they definitely 
deserve. With the large increase of veterans 
which we have who are seeking hospital 
care, files certainly should be cared for with 
precaution. It would be impossible for me 
to give you a detailed description of the 
deterioration of the aforementioned hospital, 
but I do want to emphasize to this commit- 
tee the fact that this 300-bed facility was 
erected for the care of the Spanish-American 
War and World War I veterans. 

It is true that in some sections of the 
United States we do have some of the finest 
VA hospitals in existence. At the same time, 
however, I should like to emphasize the dire 
need for more hospitals in other sections of 
the country where conditions exist such as 
I have just described. 

There is one other desperate need for more 
hospitals throughout our Nation, and that is 
for the care of the ever-increasing number of 
psychiatric patients. It is a well-known fact 
that many of our city jails are overflowing 
with psychiatric patients who have been 
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there through no fault of their own, 
but for safekeeping of themselves and the 
protection of the public. Many of these in- 
dividuals are veterans who suffered strenuous 
hardships protecting our country, and who 
could become self-supporting and respected 
citizens if given the proper care. The wait- 
ing list for these patients is entirely too long. 

The majority of veterans cannot afford the 
high cost of new drugs and the psychiatric 
care required for treatment of these afflic- 
tions, and at the same time it has been con- 
firmed by many doctors that a large percent- 
age of patients if treated in time, could be 
cured. This fact supports the need for addi- 
tional trained personnel, equipment and the 
use of new drugs and methods of rehabili- 
tation. 

To help provide for additional relief for 
disabled veterans, the Veterans of World 
War I, Inc., think that the passage of legis- 
lation similar to that which has been out- 
lined in H.R. 10594, recently introduced, 
would be of great help to our program. 

Now, getting back to the survey which I 
mentioned in the beginning, there are no 
Statistics available by any veterans’ organ- 
izations that actually show the number of 
veterans who are in the hospital as of today, 
other than those by the Veterans Admin- 
istration. At the present time, I shall give 
you a partial report as to what we have ac- 
complished with our survey to date. We 
have received partial reports from 10 States, 
including the District of Columbia, and 140 
VA hospitals. 

The figures for the VA hospitals are as 
follows: 


Spanish American War veterans..... 
World War I veterans............-. 35, 390 


World War II veterans_............. 44, 885 
eee GoeGiek. ... - ... dicansuneen 9,477 
Female veterans (WAVE’s, WAC’s, 


2, 434 
20, 274 

The figures of the partial reports for the 
10 States to date for State, city, county, and 
denominational hospitals, as well as rest 
homes are as follows: 


Spanish American War veterans...... 212 
World War I veterans................ 2, 472 
World War I veterans............... 4, 893 
Roreen . conflict... ..wecnxaswacanee~ 909 
Female veterans (WAVE’s, WAC'’s, 

SCID D an sles ncn cinch eptnteion er qulepthinsiniiiabtdtehinn 88 
Veterans of other wars, and peace- 

BNE Ss dn cincuhiecdbudmamiaagnanine 1, 480 
Number on waiting list.......-...... 808 


When we, the Veterans of World War I of 
the U.S.A., Inc., complete our survey we will 
be able to furnish to this committee the 
exact number of veterans in all VA, State, 
city, county, and denominational hospitals, 
as well as rest homes in the United States. 

In closing, I want to thank each and every 
member of this committee—and the last 
words I want to leave with you are these: 
“Hospitalization delayed is hospitalization 
denied.” 

I thank you. 





Encouragement of Foreign Private 
Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the im- 
portance of applying international law 
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and morality to foreign investment is 
highlighted by recent events in Cuba and 
other countries where American industry 
has invested millions of dollars plus its 
know-how and technological experience. 
If the world’s. economically advanced 
countries are to increase the level of 
assistance to the emerging nations of 
Asia, Africa, and South America, through 
and with the aid of their own private 
citizens capable of doing so, some form 
of international action will have to be 
taken to make fair and just the con- 
sistency of national sovereignty and the 
attractiveness of private investment in 
the less developed areas. The subject of 
encouragement of international capital 
investment is discussed and analyzed in 
a recent article by Pierre Rosenstock, 
vice president of the Banque Commercial 
de Paris, appearing in American Banker, 
issue of February 19, 1960. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL PROTECTION CHARTER 
Urcep spy FrencH BANKER—ABS Proposal 
FOR RESPECT FOR COMMITMENTS ENDORSED 

(By Pierre Rosenstock, vice president, Banque 

Commercial de Paris, France) 

An analysis of the relations between prim- 
itive and advanced peoples shows the exist- 
ence of an initial period during which the 
newcomers from abroad limit their contacts 
with the natives to ‘the exchange of manu- 
factured articles for raw materials. ‘The 
célonial period, which follows this initial 
stage, sees the settlement of the more ad- 
vanced newcomers in the younger countries 
and the organization of the means of pro- 
duction to the advantage of the settlers. 

The settlers, by introducing schools, hos- 
pitals, and churches, believed that they had 
given these primitive peoples the means of 
growth and development, in the course of 
time. This is no longer true. 

We now witness in many places the out- 
right confiscation of the natives’ goods, car- 
ried out in the name of national] liberty. 
The obsession with the idea of liberty, which 
is kept alive among these primitive peoples, 
makes it difficult to organize exchanges 
which would be beneficial to both natives 
and settlers, and produces for the time being 
a marked economic recession. 

COLONIAL ECONOMIC EVOLUTION 


The first brutal contacts of the settlers, 
who gained the upper hand by force, with 
the primitive peoples gives way to the phase 
during which the local chieftain supports 
the colonists and governs jointly with them. 
Now the leading elements among these peo- 
ples intend to free themselves from their 
chieftain. 

This stage of development is not yet com- 
pleted; the subjects seek to free themselves 
from their ruler—whether it be a prince, a 
dictator, or a dominant party—in order that 
the mass of the population may benefit from 
the fruits of their joint labors. 

It is only if they are conscious of this 
evolution that these large numbers of po- 
tential consumers can come to represent a 
field of expansion for the economy of the 
civilized world. 

It is only if the standard of living of these 
underdeveloped populations is raised that 
civilized industries will find the consumers 
for the goods which they produce, while ab- 
sorbing the raw materials which these less 
advanced countries should be able to supply. 

If each man in India were to buy one shirt 
a year, the textile industry of the entire world 
would not be sufficient to satisfy the demand. 
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This illustration throws more light on the 
problem than any long explanations. 


DEVELOPMENT BENEFITS 


The potential markets which would be 
created in the world by spending the develop- 
ment of the underprivileged would be so im- 
portant that each one of us would benefit 
indirectly as a result. 

It is possible for the rest of the world to 
set aside from its output a sufficient quan- 
tity of goods to enable the less advanced 
peoples to survive. The public conscience 
has already brought this about; however, this 
effort of subsidizing should be only a transi- 
tional stage. 

A delicate and costly work of preparation 
is necessary, both physically and morally, 
before a community can become productive 
and represent a potential market. It is not 
until he has come to accept a civilized stand- 
ard of values that the member of a less ad- 
vanced society can assimilate the idea of 
sustained effort with a view to acquiring a 
little more than the bare necessities of life. 


INVESTMENT PLUS KNOW-HOW 


However, it is not possible to give people 
who possess no equipment whatsoever the 
means to work and produce without raising 
the problem of investment in these under- 
developed countries. 

We can no longer go to these young coun- 
tries derhanding concessions: we must go 
taking with us technical aid and equipment, 
repayable from the proceeds of the future 
production to be ized. We must accept 
the risk of the possible failure of our ven- 
ture, but we must eliminate all risk of dis- 
honesty. 

We must invent a means of guaranteeing 
that these pioneers of industry will be re- 
paid for what they have created or carried 
out, and that neither the local rulers nor the 
dishonesty of the participants will have the 
power to wreck the project, 

Industrial settlements abroad must be 
legally protected from what amounts to 
theft by expropriation until their cost has 
been met by those who benefit from them. 


MUST HONOR PROMISES 


The obligation to. keep one’s promises 
should be among the first ideas to be in- 
stilled in the underdeveloped countries. It 
is no longer possible to send, as in times 
past, a gunboat to ensure a hearing for our 
opinions and obedience to our orders, the 
political competition is too keen between 
the two ideologies which direct the world. 

It would be preferable for an international 
charter to exclude defaulting countries from 
the world market. The necessity to find 
outlets would rapidly oblige the rulers of 
these countries to honor their engagements. 

Dr. Hermann Abs, president of the Deutsche 
Bank, is at the origin of this idea of an in- 
ternational charter the terms of which all the 
civilized countries of the world would under- 
take to respect and protect all legitimately 
acquired property abroad; any breach of 
this charter would be submitted to inter- 
national arbitration. The same ideas are to 
be found in the report of the Committee on 
Foreign Economic Policy set up by President 
Eisenhower whose findings were published in 
1954 under the title “Randall Report.” 


UNITED FRONT NEEDED 


It is imperative that the countries capable 
of introducing technical progress to the un- 
derdeveloped regions should form a united 
front. 

While it is to be feared that international 
competition would create difficulties in the 
way of the application of a treaty of this 
kind, it is quite certain that any political 
system—hbe it collectivist or capitalist—it will 
not be possible for any length of time to ask 
the more advanced peoples to work free of 
charge for any group which was manifestly 
dishonest. 

The United States has sufficient wealth to 
enable her to be generous for a certain length 
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of time. Russia has the means at her disposal 
to enable her to be generous toward those 
whom she wishes to convert to her doctrines, 
Generosity, however, can only provide a tem- 
porary, and limited solution. 

In America and Germany study circles such 
as the Cologne Society are actively 
in drafting suitable texts in respect of in- 
vestments abroad. In France there would 
appear as yet to be no interest in this major 
problem; yet France, more than any other 
country is fitted to exploitsto the full the 
natural resources of regions whose activities 
should complete our own. 





. Adequate Force 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a most interesting edi- 
torial on our foreign policy, which ap- 
peared in the Lawrence (Mass.) Sunday 
Sun, on March 13, 1960. 

The editorial follows: 

ADEQUATE FORCE 


“No foreign policy can have validity,” Sir 
Winston Churchill has written, “if there is 
no adequate force behind it.” That is quoted 
by the distinguished military correspondent 
and historian, George Fielding Eliot, in the 
lead article of the February issue of United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings. Mr. Eliot 
stresses the word “adequate”—and it is his 
obvious belief that we may fail to achieve 
this because of a static strategy in which the 
emphasis is on defense. 

As he puts it: “The spectacle of the United 
States busily engaged in entombing its free- 
dom of action in a complex of concrete mis- 
sile bases planted in its own bosom can 
hardly be encouraging to peoples in whose 
memories the tragic history of the past 25 
years still lingers.” He then cites a series 
of examples—such as that of France in the 
last war—where events proved that the avail- 
able military force, and the military thinking 
that directed it, were sorely inadequate in 
the light of foreign policy, and disaster re- 
sulted. France, for instance, placed vir- 
tually her whole faith in a vast defensive 
work, the Maginot line, and, says Mr. Eliot: 
“Obsessed with this preconception, France 
forfeited all freedom of action to meet any 
other form of enemy attack against herself 
or her allies.” 

As for ourselves, Mr. Eliot is gravely dis- 
turbed because, in his view, we are “moving 
step by annual step toward immobilizing our 
strategy in a form which will be able to react 
effectively only to a single contingency—to 
deter or avenge a Soviet nuclear assault on 
the United States.” This, he is convinced, 
defeats the needs that the free-world col- 
lective-security system imposes on us. Mis- 
siles are taking an ever larger part of the 
resources available to our military system. 
And he believes also that the changes and 
the huge problems that the nuclear age as 
brought about may be blinding us to lessons 
from the past. 

Mr, Eliot’s primary point is that a sound 
strategy must be based upon deterrence— 
and that “deterrence of the Communist 
enemy from resorting to violence must be 
applied over the whole scale of violence.” 
The Communists, obviously, would prefer to 
win the world without going to war, and 
over the years they have demonstrated be- 
yond any doubt their desire and their ability 


principle. 
little good to deter Cadltes: assault 
to have the free world taken over 
process of piecemeal aggression.” And 
type of force needed to deal with local and 
limited aggressions is a very different thing 
from the type of force demanded by all-out 
nuclear war. 

Mobility is the key to the kind of force 
Mr. Eliot is convinced we must have. In his 
words, we need “to provide ourselves with a 
nuclear deterrent force which is relatively 
immune to destruction by the enemy’s weap- 
ons, in which case the Soviets cannot un- 
der any conditions initiate nuclear action 
themselves without assuring their own de- 
struction.” So, he then reasons, “* * * 
the ‘only choice for a global coalition re- 
quiring a nuclear deterrent force is to es- 
tablish it in mobile bases at sea.” Such 
sea-based power, he is convinced, would 
prove the solution to dealing with local 
Communist ions, because of its vir- 
tues of great flexibility and its relative in- 
ae to surprise. 

Mr. Eliot’s article is long and detailed, and 
a brief summary does it less than justice. 
He is arguing against putting all, or too 
many, of our military eggs in one basket— 
and most particularly into an immobile, es- 
sentially defensive basket useful only in 
the event of unlimited United States-Soviet 
war. Not everycne, of course, will agree with 
him, But he has made an im 


military policy that is the keystone of our 
foreign policy. 


eatenentnenneneennieenimeenieeeee 


George Stadelman’s Report on Bali and 
Indonesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there is 
@ very outstanding leader among Oregon 
businessmen, Mr. George Stadelman, 
who is president of Stadelman Fruit, 
Inc., of Oregon. Mr. Stadelman is a for- 
mer student of mine. Although we have 
very definite differences of opinion in 
regard to matters of political philosophy, 
Mr. President, he is a very able Republi- 
can in my State. He has had his sec- 
retary send to me a release which he 
wrote in connection with a trip he is now 
taking in Asia, and this release has been 
made available to the Oregon press. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter I receiver from Mr. Stadelman’s sec- 
retary and a copy of the release on the 
situation as he has seen it and inter- 
preted it in Asia be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp, 

There being no objection, the letter 
and release were ordered to printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The Dalles, Oreg., March 7, 1960, 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senator from Oregon, 
U.S. Senate; 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: At the request of Mr. 
George Stadelman, I am enclosing a copy 
of the account which is being published in 
our local and county newspapers 
of his difficulties encountered in Bali and 











Mr. and Mrs, 


has been less than pleasant. 


’ Lores SAWYER, 
Secretary to Mr. Stadelman. 


We have been looking forward to our visit 
to beautiful Bali and a good part of our 
trip was necessarily planned around this visit 
because there is air service only once a week 
to Den Pasar, the capitol. We arrived in 
Djakarta where we were to spend the night 
before going to Bali and the roof fell in. 
We were advised that Mr. Khrushchev had 
decided to go to Bali and that all tourists 
were being removed and no others were -al- 
lowed to go in. 

After this blow, we were to find out how 
much of a police state Indonesia really is. 
At customs one must declare all currency, 
travelers’ checks, cameras, etc. The cur- 
rency must be exchanged for rupials (the 
Indonesian currency), and it may not be 
changed -back when one d . The rate 
of exchange is 45 rupials to 1 U.S. dollar, 
but one gets only 36 to $1 as there is a 20 
percent transaction tax. The black market 
tate is from 450 to 500 rupials to $1, or 14 
times as much. One is then faced with the 
decision of obeying the law and paying out- 
rageous prices for everything, or going on 
the black market. A number of Americans 
have been caught and fined up to $1,000, or 
up to the amount of money they declared 
they had when they entered the country. 
There are rumors of Americans being framed 
with counterfeit money, then fined the 
amount of their funds by the police but 
this did not happen to us. Since prices 
necessarily are based on the black market 
rates, @ very poor lunch for four persons 
costs us $40, and the food wasn’t fit to eat. 
The Des Indies Hotel, once one of the best 
in East Asia, is going to ruin. There is no 
running water in the rooms, the plumbing 
doesn’t work, the food is terrible and the 
dining room is so dirty one just couldn't eat. 
The tablecloth is left on for days at a time, 
the dishes only half washed, and flies cover 
everything. The dining room seats about 
400 persons and when it was operated by 
the Dutch, it was full. There were not more 
than 20 persons in it while we were there. 
Although it did not happen to us, it is 
common for the hotel to assign extra guests 
to your room if space is short. They simply 
put in another bed and you have a stranger 
for a roommate. ; 

Indonesia is a police and army state now. 
When the army wants space on the airline, 
they simply move tourists or civilians off. 
Recently the Committee for Improvement of 
Tourist Travel decided to meet in Bali, so 
they kicked all of the tourists out of their 
rooms .naking them leave Bali, although they 
had confirmed and prepaid space in the 
hotel. Sometimes one is taken from the 
plane at Surabaya and turned loose without 
a hotel room or other place to stay. At the 
airport women and men are frequently 
stripped and searched. A special room for 
the process is provided and everyone must 
go there and go through it before 
the plane. The custom guards are demand- 
ing, unreasonable, arrogant, and generally as 
hasty as they can be. 

The police and army are involved in graft 
up to their elbows; 14 percent of the rice 
imported last year disappeared off the docks. 
Foreign companies are employed by the navy 
to certify that they purchased certain ma- 
terials so that the army does not steal them. 
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The streets of Djakarta were decorated with 
thousands of Russian flags and great pictures 
of Khrushchev and Sukarno, Several arches 
were built and the most friendly atmosphere 
prevails. 

Perhaps it is necessary for America to have 
access to the raw materials of Indonesia—tin, 
rubber, pepper, ore, etc—as it is a country 
rich in natural resources. We probably can’t 
turn the country to Russia without a struggle 
but we do not believe we are getting our 
money’s worth. (We gave them some $50 
million last year.) We believe the entire 
country’s economy is going to break down 
soon and that there is a good possibility of 
a rebellion. Some 2 million Chinese mer- 
chants have been refused the right to con- 
tinue in business and are being moved out 
of the country. Last August the government 
took 90 percent of all funds in banks and 
gave the depositor 45-year bonds for these 
funds. The bonds can’t be used as security, 
and, of course, there is no market for them. 
They are not worth the paper they are 
written on. The government simply took 90 
percent of everyone’s money. 

Regardless of what our official position of 
assistance should be with Indonesia, our offi- 
cial position as far as tourists are concerned 
should be changed. Our Ambassador, Mr. 
Jones, apparently is going along with the 
myth that Indonesia wants tourists. This is 
not the fact and our Embassy knows it. The 
Indonesian Government should be advised to 
treat our tourists reasonably or no visas will 
be issued. Tourist visas for Americans are 
not being issued at our Singapore consulate 
because of the situation, and the issuing of 
visas in America should be stopped until such 
time as the conditions or attitude of the 
Indonesian Government changes. We called 
on Mr. Smith of the transportation division 
of the American Embassy requesting assist- 
ance in getting air space back to Singapore, 
and he said there was nothing he could do. 
He seemed to be willing to shrug and accept 
the situation as it is—he wouldn't even try 
to help. We know the Embassy has been 
plagued with tourists in trouble, but why 
should they continue to allow them to come 
in if they know they will get in trouble? 

Our happiest moment in Indonesia was 
when we went up the ramp to board our 
plane to get away. Don’t go to Indonesia, 





Hon. Edward H. Rees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
few men who have announced their re- 
tirement from the House of Represent- 
atives have revealed more regret on the 
part of their colleagues than when Ep 
Rees, of Kansas, said he would not be a 
candidate this fall. His colleagues, his 
constituents, and the people of Kansas 
sadly regret his decision. 

As a fellow Member from Kansas, it 
would be an idle gesture and a waste 
of words to try and paint the Ed Rees 
picture as has been done by the foremost 
editor of Kansas, Rollo Clymer, of El 
Dorado, who, by the way, comes nearer 
than anyone to using the power-laden 
pen of that alltime great Kansan in the 
editorial field, William Allen White. 


I commend this editorial to my fellow 
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Members and trust that in future years 
new Members may read and review the 
contents of this tribute: 

END oF AN EPIc 


(Rolla Clymer, editor of the El Dorado 
Times, who was present at the fourth dis- 
trict Republican convention in Emporia last 
Saturday, writes that Congressman Ep Rexs’ 
announcement that he would not run again 
set off a tremendous scene, “the like of which 
I have never witnessed in any political gath- 
ering.” Herewith are his observations and a 
tribute to Mr. REEs:) 


In the simple and straightforward fashion 
which has always characterized his every act, 
Representative E. H. Rees stood before the 
Fourth District Republican convention at 
Emporia Saturday, and said: 

“I am here not only to express my appre- 
ciation and gratitude to the Republican 
Party and to the citizens of the Fourth Con-' 
gressional District, but to tell you that I am 
not a candidate for reelection in 1960.” 

This was a memorable and emotion- 
packed event in Kansas political history. 
For almost a quarter of a century—24 years 
at the end of his current term-—Ep Rees has 
carried the trust and confidence of his con- 
stituents in a degree with few parallels in 
the State’s annals. 

Some say sentiment has no place in poli- 
tics; nearer the truth likely is the belief that 
sentiment rules as strongly in this field as 
in all other human relationships. At least, 
this was true at the moment when Ep Rrees— 
silvery-haired and bent from the public 
burdens he has borne—voluntarily surren- 
dered the office with which he has so long 
been entrusted and which he has served so 
well. 

He was given a rousing ovation when he 
first went to the rostrum; he was given an- 
other when he stepped down, after his brief 
address with its unwelcome announcement, 
Then two of his friends went to the micro- 
phone to pay him tribute. Their words were 
impromptu, halting, and unpolished—but 
minted directly from their hearts’ deep feel< 
ing. When they had finished, a remarkable. 
occurrence took place. The entire assembly 
arose—without cheers—and stood for a long 
moment in spontaneous silence, in token 
of deep affection for this man who has served 
his people’s needs with unbroken and un- 
wavering faithfulness. 

Poignant regret hung like a blanket over 
the scence. Tears rolled unashamedly down 
many cheeks. A spirit of reverence and al- 
legiance to the truest ties of friendship 
ruled the entire gathering. Asa testimonial 
to a living man who was present, this in- 
stance comprises one of rare precedent. 


ALWAYS HONEST AND CONSCIENTIOUS 


What has brought about his singular 
standing that Ep Rees enjoys among the 
hundreds of his fellow Kansans who know 
him best? He has no side. He has never 
practiced the arts of the statesman, nor 
employed the genteel tricks of the seasoned 
politician. He is not a brilliant orator. In 
all his long congressional tenure, he has 
never set himself at the head of a legislative 
crusade, In the main, he has worked 
quietly and diligently, without fanfare of 
any sort. What, then, has so endeared him 
to his district? 

The answer lies in the rock-solid fact that 
he has always been his honest, conscien- 
tious self, that he has never indulged in 
double talk, that he has dealt fairly and 
squarely with all men over the years, and 
that he has been guided by unwavering up- 
rightness and unshakable integrity. 

He has carried his credentials in his 
square-hewed, Welsh features and has never 
departed from the basic simplicity of his 
character. He has rendered countless favors 
to the people of his district and has ex- 
tended effective help in many important 
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instances. While steadfastly true to his 
party creed, he has never been domineering 
nor hidebound in his views—but gentle and 
persuasive in his approach. And so, he has 
made fast friends without number, and has 
always been able to turn back the sternest 
challenges to his occupancy of high office 
that the opposition has flung at him. 
When the Fourth District came into its 
present form of 15 counties, it was so ar- 
ranged with a practical political purpose. 
This was that the normal Republican ma- 
jorities in the up-district counties would be 


sufficient to offset what was once a domi- 


nating district Democrat majority in Sedg- 
wick County. Ep Rees became the first Con- 
gressman of the remodeled district—and the 
force of his personality was such he went 
one better than the framers of the district 
had intended. He gained so much head- 
way in the esteem of Sedgwick County that 
he frequently carried it by smashing mar- 
gins. This originally unexpected develop- 
ment, coupled with his unbreakable hold 
upon the up-district counties, has combined 
to give him uninterrupted possession of 
his office. He retires with the satisfaction 
of never having been defeated. 
REES Is “IKE’S CONGRESSMAN” 


As a Congressman, Mr. ReEs has been in- 
dustrious and always available. He has kept 
in close touch with his constituency, not 
just as an errand boy but as counselor and 
friend. He has enjoyed high standing among 
the House membership for his responsible 
and obliging ways. As chairman of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, he per- 
formed a vast amount of useful service. He 
also has been a menmiber of other important 
committees. -Since Dwight D. Eisenhower 
calls Abilene his home, the President refers 
fondly to Ep Regs as “my Con 

Now Ep Rees is out of the congressional 
picture. He took himself out, making his 
own decision after long wrestling alone with 
his problem. He will serve out the balance 
of his term this year. In another 2 years 
the present form of the fourth district will 
have disappeared—under the knife of the 
State’s enforced congressional redistricting— 
and another fourth (of impossibly specula- 
tive form) will have taken its place. So the 
old fourth will be gone and Ep Rees along 
with it. It is not a pleasant outlook to con- 
template for those who have always held 
pride and affection for the fourth as it now 
stands. 

Mr. Rees’ abdication has left the field wide 
open for both Democrat and Republican con- 
testing. After the election tumult and 
shouting has died, the fourth will have a 
new Congressman—and doubtless a good 
one, whatever his political affiliation. 

‘Whoever he is, he will not be Ep Ress. 
None will be like Ep Ress. The mold that 
shaped him on a Lyon County farm, in the 
edge of the hills, 70-odd years ago has long 
been broken. 

The fast-moving world-of today will cre- 
ate its own paladins and prodigies. But to 
many thoughtful and sincere men and wom- 
en in the Kansas Fourth District, En Rees 
will always stand as the prototype of the 

. finest figures in American public life in his 
day and generation. 





Free Parliamentary Speech 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix to the Recorp two ex- 
cellent editorials on the subject of full 
and free debate in the U.S. Senate. One 
is entitled “Free Parliamentary Speech” 
and was printed in the February 20, 
1960, issue of the Times and Democrat 
of Orangeburg, S.C., which is ably edited 
by Mr. Edward H. Sims and capably 
published by Mr. James L. Sims. 

The other one is entitled “Senate’s 
Refusal To Gag the South Encourages 
Hope for Free Country” and appeared 
in the March 12, 1960, issue of the News 
and Courier of Charleston, S.C. This 
outstanding newspaper has as its able 
editor, Mr. Thomas R. Waring who is 
well known for his stanch defense of the 
principles of constitutional government. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senate’s Rerusat To Gac THe Sovurn EN- 
courAGes Hope FoR Free COUNTRY 


Refusal of the U.S. Senate to vote for 
cloture on the issue of civil rights carries a 
message of victory beyond the borders of the 
South. While specifically the vote of 53 to 42 
sustains the right of southern Senators to 
present fully a case that has been willfully 
misrepresented before the American people 
and the world at large, the Senate’s action 
also shows that constitutional safeguards 
are not yet repudiated in this Republic. 
Such a demonstration is welcome among 
sober citizens of all regions. 

Though a battle has been won, the South 
is not yet secure from oppressive legislation 
in a campaign year. The fashion still is 
strong to flaunt the issue of race. We deem 
it important to continue defense of States 
rights not only for the sake of the South, 
but for survival of the Republic. 

Many more rights are involved than the 
privilege of Negroes to vote in Southern 
States. Scores of thousands of Negroes al- 
ready are registered voters. As more of them 
qualify, they will continue to exercise the 
franchise more broadly—and, we hope, more 
intelligently. 

The principle now at stake in Congress is 
not the registration of Negroes, which in 
some instances may have been slowed or 
vented as part of a long history of political 
immaturity. The principle is the authority 
of the States, as guaranteed in the Constitu- 
tion—the original pact on which the Union 
was founded—to determine election pro- 
cedures and qualifications. This authority, 
like the police power to keep order, is a key 
to self-government and liberty in the Ameri- 
can sense of the word. 

Election rules should and are being han- 
dled within the existing legal framework. 
If in some localities qualified Negroes find 
difficulty in registering, it must be remem- 
bered that no system is perfect. But south- 
erners deny that political virtue and honesty 
are found exclusively north of the Mason and 
Dixon Line. They resent implication that 
they must be policed by Federal wardens. 
They feel fully able to maintain the institu- 
tions of a people experienced in Anglo-Saxon 
freedom long before the Republic was cre- 
ated. They resist designation as second- 
class States requiring overseers out of Wash- 
ington, 

With distortion typical of the paper Cur- 
tain Press, Time magazine’s account of the 
filibuster charges the South with the aim 
of denying the southern Negro his constitu- 
tional right to vote. We cannot speak for 
every southern precinct, as Times dares to 
do, but from personal observation of South 
Carolina polls on election day we flatly deny 
the charge. 

Time magazine picked up comments from 
two southern newspapers to bolster its own 
viewpoint. Naturally it chose to quote 
voices of the carpetbagger press: The Knox- 
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ville News-Sentinel (Scripps-Howard chain) 
and the Charlotte Observer (Knight chain). 
Said the Observer: yr Sg tater ta ng 
against time, of men against inevitability, of 
voices against the ebbing strength that por- 
tends eventual silence.” 

So long as freedom of speech exists—and 
the Senate’s refusal to apply the muzzle gives 
us hope—there will be no silence about in- 
justice to the South. 


Free PARLIAMENTARY SPEECH 


An interesting situation arose in Albany, 
NY., recently, Albany, of course, is the capi- 
tal of New York State. 

In @ move designed to curb the use of 
the senate floor for irrelevant discussions, 
the Republican majority in the New York 
senate pushed through two rules changes 
limiting debate. 

A number of Democratic senators took the 


they now are subject to debate shut off by a 
vote of two-thirds of those Senators voting. 

No one would suggest that the Democratic 
senators in New York State and the Demo- 





A Million Dollars Saved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent I include 
the following editorial from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal: 

A MILLION DoLiars SAVED 

Quarter boats are a type of craft used by 
Army Engineers to house pérsonnel 
on bank protection projects during the work- 
ing season on the lower Mississippi River. 

The Memphis engineer district is in need 
of replacements in the quarter boat category 
and $1,500,000 had been made available for 





that purpose. Col. Marvin L. Jacobs, district: 


engineer, heard that the Navy had some 
craft in mothballs in Florida which might 
meet the district’s needs. He sent his execu- 
tive officer on a reconnoitering mission, the 


- report was favorable and a full cooperative 


Navy agreed to lend the Army two of the 
craft. These had been built to house Navy 
Seabee battalions during the war, have had 
efficient maintenance care since, and are in 
excellent condition. They will be towed to 
Memphis and reconverted to meet river con- 
struction needs. . 

Conversion costs are not expected to ex- 
ceed $500,000 and will probably be less. If 
this expectation is realized, the M dis- 
trict will have saved a million dollars. As 
we see it, this is the result of a most com- 








Dial de hn ae aah 











Navy hand-me-downs but a gentleman de- 
cidedly after the taxpayer’s heart. 





Art for the Aged To Be Incorporated in 
San Antonio’s Model Golden Age 
Center 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Golden Age Center, a model public 
housing project for elderly people, that 
is being built in San Antonio, Tex., will 
offer a great deal more than four walls 
and a roof, 

This Golden Age Center, 942 stories 
high, is a model for the Nation. De- 
signers and other people from all over 
the Nation have come to San Antonio to 
inspect this example of high rise hous- 
ing for the aged. 

Under the guidance of Mrs. Marie Mc- 
Guire, executive director of the San An- 
tonio Housing Authority, this home for 
the aged will be developed as a sort of 
USO for elderly people. It will have a 
library, indoor and outdoor recreation 
areas, and outstanding art exhibits. 

Mrs. McGuire, working with some of 
Texas’ best known artists and a group 
of civic clubs headed by the community 
welfare council, has been able to plan 
attractive, superb quality artwork into 
the basic design of the building. Two 
major examples of this are a ceramic 
sculptural group at the water fountain 
and a series of three mosaic murals 
flanking the main entrance to the build- 
ing. All of these artists contributed 
their creations, All of us owe them our 
thanks for their generosity. 

Mr. President, recently La Prensa, a 
newspaper in both English and Spanish 
published in San Antonio and circulated 
in the Gulf of Mexico area, printed an 
excellent article on this subject written 
by Mrs. McGuire. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp thé article from La Prensa 
of January 27, 1960, by Marie McGuire, 
headed “The Golden Age Center.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Tue GoLpen AGE CENTER 

(Eptror’s Note.—Marie McGuire, executive 
director of the San Antonio Housing Author- 
ity, is considered to be an authority on pub- 
lic housing and it has been through her 
vision, hard work and close cooperation with 
the architects that art has come to be ac- 
cepted as part of our every day lives—as is 
evidenced by this housing center for the 
elderly. This is the first high rise Federal 
sponsored housing for the elderly. Will art 
be incorporated within city- and county- 
owned buildings that are projected for con- 
struction in the future?) 
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(By Marie C, McGuire) 


It is safe to say that no public building is 
ever undertaken where controversy does not 
arise between the idea that a bare-bones 
structure is sufficient and the architect’s de- 
sire to achieve some beauty of design within 
reasonable economy. When the San Antonio 
Housing Authority and its architects began 
studying housing for the low income elderly 
some 4 years ago, they determined that the 
first high-rise apartment building in the 
low rent program of San Antonio should 
make a contribution to the city’s beauty as 
well as achieve the necessary functionalism 
and economy. The s e was long and 
often bitter, but the result is a building that 
does not reflect the utter monotony of most 
public housing apartment buildings. The 
housing board, staff, and architects held 
tenaciously to the belief that ugliness was 
not necessary, given a little understanding 
by national and regional officials. 

A competent city planner recently stated 
that we must get back to the fact that “the 
work of art should be a focus round which 
the harmony of the whole building revolves.” 

While fine art was not an inherent part of 
the housing authority’s building, neverthe- 
less the design lends itself to the use of 
beautiful art objects it will have through 
the participation by many of San Antonio’s 
outstanding artists. 


COMMUNITY INTEREST 


The artists thus become a part of broad 
community interest that has marked this 
undertaking from its beginning. Under the 
leadership of the Community Welfare Coun- 
cil, funds are being received to furnish and 
equip the 5,600-square-foot center on the 
first floor of the building that will be a 
veritable USO for all the elderly of the city. 
Programs covering recreation, counseling, li- 
brary, indoor and outdoor play and health 
are now being planned. The art work en- 
hancing these activity areas will add to the 
joy and spirit of the surroundings and be- 
come a part of the everyday environment for 
living, which art should be. Garden clubs, 
civic groups and interested individuals are 
participating in large numbers. 

The apartment building is 9 stories with 
185 apartments located at Labor and Bar- 
rera Streets just seven-tenths of a mile from 
the city’s center. It already has attracted 
some 700 applicants 4 months before build- 
ing completion, demonstrating the stark need 
as well as desirability of the planning. The 
structure is T-shaped to provide exposure 
for all apartments to the prevailing breeze. 
The lead architects are Thomas B. Thompson 
of Noonan and Thompson and Krocker, and 
Harvey Marmon of Marmon and Mok. 


BOLD THEME 


Flanking the main entrance of the build- 
ing on Barrera Street is Cecil Casebier’s mo- 
saic abstraction 45 feet by 6 feet. Seen across 
an expanse of lawn and trees, the bold theme 
éxecuted in yellow, gold, gray, black, and 
white enriches and gives a glow to the en- 
tire building. 

Entering the lobby, the floor and walls 
will be gay with multicolored patterns as the 
light filters through three panels of fused 
glass executed by Dorothy Steinmomer using 
@ variety of imported glass. 

Continuing along the east wing of the 
building, we find a mural in quiet shades of 
blue on one entire wall of the library. 
Choosing themes from the Old and New Tes- 
tament, this large bural by Ruth Dunr will 
be an intrinsic and natural part of the 
library decor. 

Across from the library one enters the 
private patio with its 8-foot chocolate brown 
walls. Looking straight ahead, June Kroll’s 
sand sculpture employing her unusual 
technique and approach to this media will be 
seen, Using Genesis as her theme, this sculp- 
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ture of depth, set into the wall, demonstrates 
her personal style and use of the media, 

The viewer will next see the corner 
rectangular pool. Seven San Antonio cera- 
mists of note combined their talents to de- 
velop a whimsical fishing scene which will 
afford hours of delight for the elderly at 
rest or play in the shaded patio. A small 
boy 4 feet in height executed by Mary Vance 
Green shows content with his catch of a 
large enamel fish of golds and greens—the 
work of Nessye Scharlack. Surrounding the 
lad are several large ceramic birds, a frog, and 
plants in brown stoneware placed at dif- 
ferent levels to catch the fountain water as 
it falls. Martha Mood, Bess Semmes, Mar- 
garet Wray, Mildred Cocke dnd Lola Smith 
are contributing these pieces as well as the 
small and brilliant enamel fish on the floor 
of the pool. 

On the east patio wall, we come upon Amy 
Freeman Lee’s “Enhanted Voyage.” The two 
panels 6 feet by 40 inches each translate 
Mrs. Lee’s paintings into ceramics. The day. 
voyage and its imagery is developed in bril- 
Mant sunlight colors, using imported glass, 
while the night voyage is bathed in the softer 
shimmering colors of the moon’s light. 

LIMESTONE SCULPTURE 

As we leave the patio through iron gates 
to the outside, we find a 5-foot sculpture in 
Texas limestone sufrounded by trees and 
benches and set off by the brown wall back- 
ground, This piece is the work of Robert 
Lancaster, director of the Arts Department of 
Southwestern University and is being 
executed in his studio at Geo . 

The large recreation room in the west wing 
of the first floor will be enlivened by a games 
mural now underway by Margaret Pace in 
her home studio, 

The enthusiasm of the San Antonio artists 
and the city’s cosmopolitan spirit attracted 
also the interest of the renowned Mexican 
sculptor, Augusto Escobedo. He is fashioning 
a@ garden piece to take its place with the work 
of San Antonio artists, thus contributing to 
the good-neighbor policy in the cultural 
field. He expressed as his only regret his in- 
ability to contribute a large fountain for 
the front lawn which he felt befitted the 
magnificence of the structure and what the 
social concept will mean to all American 
countries. 








MANY WORKERS 


Helping to make his wealth of artwork 
possible have been a host of other workers. 
Harold Rams, owner of the Orco Glass Co., 
gave space and labor for the execution of the 
three largest pieces. Volunteers ranging 
from teenagers to retired military personnel 
and “the boys in the backroom” at Orco put 
in long hours with the artists helping to 
place the thousands of small pieces in their 
designs. Some of the fountain sculpture 
was executed in the studio of Harding Black, 
nationally known ceramist and one of the 
outstanding experimenters in glazes in this 
country. Superintendent of the construc- 
tion for Farnsworth & Chambers, Gerald 
Lyda, prepared the structure to accept the 
art pieces, and Elton Wyatt, architects’ in- 
spector, found time to join in the behind- 
the-scenes work and help make possible the 
vast undertaking of the artists. . Architect 
Thompson, with Harvey Marmon to watch 
over his shoulder, acted as coordinator, pass- 
ing on all designs, colors, and locations of 
the various art pieces. 

Architects, planners, Federal, State, and 
municipal officials from across the country 
have come to see this development. Others 
are coming, some waiting for the building 
completion this summer. Over 600 copies of 
the Housing Authority’s research study, 
“Housing the Elderly” have been requested 
from across the world. Five national maga- 
zines interested in the field of gerontology 
and modern municipal developments have 
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carried articles and pictures and made men- 
tion of the community cooperative plan that 
, has achieved so much in social welfare and 
art. Is this a renaissance born in St. An- 
thony’s pueblo? A renaissance in mafiana 
town? Could be. 





A Modest Proposal for Narrowing Any 
Possible Missile Gap Even More Rap- 
idly—Put Polaris Missiles on Surface 
Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past few weeks, as the debate with regard 
to any possible missile gap in the years 
immediately ahead has continued, more 
and more Members have recognized the 
tremendous potentialities of the Polaris 
ballistic missile firing submarine as a 
source of nuclear deterrent power for 
this country which is far more invulner- 
able than the present manned bombers 
of our Strategic Air Command, and 
which is today almost within our grasp 
as an operational weapon. 

President Eisenhower himself has rec- 
ognized the importance of Polaris, a 
weapon capable of ranging the seas at 
will and carrying a deterrent nuclear 
power which can be brought to bear on 
the Soviet Union at ranges much shorter 
than those required of an interconti- 
nental ballistic missile. So important 
are the advantages of this remarkable 
new system, that many of us feel it 
should be developed even more rapidly 
than the President has requested, so that 
any possible gap between Soviet missile 
capabilities and our own can be narrowed 
just as quickly as we are humanly able 
to do. In that connection, I have myself 
introduced legislation to appropriate 
funds for the construction of some six 
additional Polaris ballistic missile firing 
submarines in the 1961 Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. Even though 
these ships will be costly, totaling some 
$975 million for the six of them, the se- 
curity of an invulnerable deterrent which 
they can afford is well worth the cost 
‘to us, 

Nevertheless, even with these 6 addi- 
+ tional ships we will have only 21 Polaris 
submarines, which is less than half the 
fleet which our Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral Burke, has said would be 
required to provide us adequate protec- 
tion and deterrent power in this novel 
. and invulnerable way. While Polaris 
will be available to us more quickly than 
other types of missile systems, it is still 
a@ weapon that will require time in order 
to be built in sufficient quantities, 
largely, of course, because of the neces- 
sity of constructing the highly compli- 
cated nuclear submarines which are 
such a Vital part of the system. 
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But, Mr. Speaker, in the discussion of 
the Polaris missile it should not be over- 
looked that the missile itself is already 
operational and has actually demon- 
strated its capacity in exhausting tests 
by the Navy. Only the more delicate 
marriage of the missile itself with the 
nuclear submarine remains to be carried 
out, although I have no doubt that this 
too will turn out as satisfactorily as 
Admiral Raborn and his associates pre- 
dict. 

Now, the other day there came to my 
attention an article which I believe to be 
of great value to those of us who are in- 


_ terested in the national defense and 


which I feel merits the immediate at- 
tention of this body. In our concern 
with the Polaris nuclear submarine we 
may have overlooked the fact that in 
Polaris the United States already has 
available the first solid-propellant ef- 
fective intermediate-range ballistic mis- 
sile.. Surely it would be a mistake if 
we were to fail to utilize this part of the 
Polaris system as fully and as rapidly as 
possible, even while we wait for addi- 
tional nuclear submarines to be built. 
Surely in the quest for the almost com- 
plete invulnerability which the nuclear 
submarine can give to the overall Polaris 
system, we would be making a serious 
mistake to neglect the substantial de- 
fensive possibilities of the more moder-~ 
ate degrees of invulnerability that could 
also be attained by placing these solid 
propellant missiles, in the form in which 
they are already available today, on 
existing surface ships of the Navy. 

I am advised that equipping surface 
ships for this type of activity would not 
either be greatly expensive nor would it 
take great time; and even though a sur- 
face ship would not, of course, have the 
degrees of invulnerability that would be 
eharacteristic of a nuclear submarine, by 
placing these missiles on a larger num- 
ber of surface craft, doing it more 
rapidly and moving these craft over the 
surfaces of the ocean we would achieve 
a decree of dispersal and hence a very 
real measure of invulnerability which it 
would be almost impossible for the Soviet 
Union to match. Without abandoning 
in any way the drive for increased pro- 
duction of Polaris submarines, Mr. 
Speaker, I believe we have a correspond- 
ing responsibility to the security of this 
Nation to make the missile itself avail- 
able during this interim period for use 
on existing ships of the Navy, and per- 
haps even calling some ships back out 
of moth»alls for this purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, because I believe this 
proposal has such far-reaching con- 
sequences I commend it to my colleagues, 
and urge their attention to the article 
which appeared in Navy—the Magazine 
of Sea Power for March 1960 written 
by the brilliant military editor of the 
Washington Star, Mr. L. Edgar Prina, 
and which also appeared on March 14, 
1960, in the Appendix of the Recorp in 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hosmer]. 
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West Virginia Is Getting Shortchanged— 
XVII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, 16 
times before I have addressed the House 
to advise my colleagues that West Vir- 
ginia is getting shortchanged by the 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

Particularly I have singled out the De- 
fense Department, which controls the 
spending of more than $40 billion a year, 
more than half of our national budget. 

The Defense Department, on a per 
capita basis, has ranked West Virginia a 
dead last among the States in military 
and civilian payrolls and in the number 
of installations within the State. 

This is doubly regrettable in view of 
the fact that our State has the highest 
rate of unemployment in the Nation to- 
day, and that improvement of the condi- 
tion of the State’s economy will require 
efforts on many levels. 

One big boost for the economy would 
be the fair allocation of military con- 
tracts and payrolls within the State. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I want to present 
recent and comprehensive figures to 
Beare, Sahat She: MEU ONe a Re 

one, 

These figures pin down not only the 
total military and civilian payrolls, but 
also the total spent on supplies, services, 
and construction within each State. 

I hardly need tell you where West Vir- 
ginia ranks on a per capita listing of 
the 50 States and the District of Colum- 
bia. It is last, 51st. 

In fact, although West Virginia is 30th 
among the States in population, it ranks 
a low, low 50th on the list of total funds 
spent. Only Vermont, with barely a 
sixth of the Mountain State’s population, 
rates below the Mountain State on this 
list. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never maintained 
that West Virginia is geographically or 
strategically situated in a manner that 
would justify an expenditure as great as 
California’s or New. York’s. 

But surely West Virginia deserves a 
per capita share more than one-fiftieth 
that of California’s, or more than one- 
fifteenth that of New York's. 

Surely it merits more than one-fifty- 
eighth that of Alaska’s announced per 
capita share—which does not even in- 
clude supplies, services, and construction 
spending. 

And it seems hard to explain why 
Connecticut should get 37 times as much 
business as West Virginia on a per capita 
basis, and why Arizona should have 24 
times as much spending on supplies, 
services, and construction. 
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Mr, Speaker, every single State in the West Virginia does—while our State re- 


the. 
more than three times the extent that country. 
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Mr. Speaker, the following statistical 


annual budget to mains the most sorely depressed in the table documents the unfair way in which 
West Virginia is getting shortchanged: —~ 


States’ apportionment of U.S. defense budget for year ending June 30, 1959 
{Ranked on per capita basis] 
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Research To Brighten Economic Outlook 
for Great Lakes Fish Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in pro- 
moting economic progress for the coun- 
try generally and for industry specifical- 
ly, we recognize that research plays a 
tremendously significant role. 

In many cases it provides the foun- 
dation essential for building progress 
for the future. 

Today I would like to call attention 
to a specific problem that is confront- 
ing the fish industry in the Great Lakes 
region in terms of the need for an ex- 
panded research program. 

Over the years the commercial fishing 
industry has depended upon the supply 
of choice fish in the waters of the Great 
Lakes for economic health. 

Recently, unfortunately, the deadly 
lamprey have killed off large numbers 
of the lake trout, whitefish, and other 
prized species, As a result, the fishing 
industry in Wisconsin and the Midwest 
is facing serious difficulties. 

Currently an antilamprey campaign 
underway is making progress toward eli- 
mination of the lamprey eels. However, 
it will be years before the lake is likely 
ao be replenished with stocks of choice 





. Meanwhile there is an abundance of 
other kinds of fish—formerly food for 


Source of basic data: U.S. Department of Defense and U.8. Census Bureau. 





the prize species—in the lakes, includ- 

ing Lake Michigan, which can be utilized 

for such commercial uses as pet and ani- 
mal foods, and other purposes. 

There are, however, serious difficul- 
ties in adapting processing techniques of 
the fishing industry for a changeover 
to this kind of commercial operation. 

Currently the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries is carrying on research in this 
field to provide for better, wider utili- 
zation of these resources. 

Recognizing the plight of the fish in- 
dustry, I believe that Congress—before 
which the Fish and Wildlife Service ap- 
propriations are pending—should ap- 
prove adequate funds for a good, sound 
research program. In addition, I have 
urged the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries to direct as much of the fish re- 
search as possible to meeting the specific 
problems in the Great Lakes regions. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to have a brief résumé of the kinds of 
research needed to resolve the problems 
and thus brighten the economic outlook 
for the fish industry in the Great Lakes 
region printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Prve-Pornr RESEARCH PROGRAM FOR COMMER- 
cian FisHING INDUSTRY IN GREAT LAKES 
REGION 
1. Exploratory fishing and gear research, 

including modern fish-finding equipment 
with trawls and other fishing gear to. ap- 
praise the commercial potential of the fish 
stocks on Lake Michigan and Green Bay to 
determine the most economical means of 
capture. 

2. Technological studies on the adoption 
of modern mechanized equipment to permit 


efficient handling and processing of fish 
catching in sufficient volume. 

3. Information on the chemical compo- 
sition of raw fish supplies and the effect of 
processing factors on nutrient values of in- 
dustrial food fish. 

4. Market research to provide Maison be- 
tween industry groups and the various State, 
Federal and other agencies at work in mar- 
ket development; and to assist producers, 
processors and industrial shipments in the 
location and distribution of fish supplies. 

5. Biological studies of the entire lake 
waters to measure changes and to forecast 
fishery trends and conditions. These studies 
should be accompanied by statistical matter 
to aid in the management and regulation of 
future fishery harvests. 
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Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the great emphasis placed on 
subsidies in connection with agriculture 
by the various news media as contrasted 
with little or no public attention being 
called to the fact that practically every 
other segment of the economy is sup- 
ported by our Government in one way 
or another, the average American ap- 
pears to have a distorted view on the 
subject of subsidies generally. I dare 
say almost everybody thinks that farm- 
ers are receiving handouts from Uncle 
Sam, which of course is not the case, but 
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I doubt if very many people are aware of 
the fact that the Federal Government 
pours out $10.2 million every day to sub- 
sidize transportation facilities alone; 
that postal deficits over a 10-year period 
in behalf of business have exceeded the 
cost. of farm price support programs 
through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion over a 25-year period. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remari:s in the Recorp, I include a 
study made by the House Committee on 
Agriculture which summarizes the use 
of subsidies to advance the aims and 
purposes of government since the First 
Congress to 1958, entitled “Government 
Subsidy, Historical Review.” Irrespec- 
tive of what the public thinks about the 
matter of Government assistance, I call 
the attention of my colleagues particu- 
larly to the conclusion of this study 
which indicates that few if any, areas 
of the economy are untouched by sub- 
sidies; that subsidies. are as old as our 
Government and long have been used 
as an acceptable and serviceable adjunct 
to the free-enterprise economy; and that 
condemnation or praise of subsidies as 
such is academic and unrealistic, with- 
out taking their public purposes into 
account; that in agriculture, therefore, 
as with industry, business, and labor, 
the true evaluation of subsidies must 
depend on the public interest being 
served. 

The study follows: 

GOVERNMENT Svussipy, HISTORICAL REVIEW 


The subsidy is the oldest economic prin- 
ciple written into the laws of the United 
States. 

It has been used from time to time since 
the inception of this Government to influ- 
ence the direction of economic development 
and to moderate the impact of the normal 
workings of supply and demand. The prin- 
ciple has been employed to promote science, 
. the arts, research, and for other Govern- 

ment aims and purposes. 

When the First Congress convened in 1789 
its first act was to devise a system for ad- 
ministering oaths. The next business by 
the Members—legislating for the new Nation 
then populated almost completely by farm 
people—was the enactment of a tariff law, 
to protect and promote the infant and fron- 
tier industrial development of America. 
Significantly, moreover, this legislation set 
up a special subsidy mechanism to encour- 
age the development of an American mer- 
chant fleet. It stipulated that goods im- 
ported into the United States on American 
vessels should have a 10 percent reduction 
in customs duties, and a tonnage tax also 
was imposed in favor of American shipping. 


GROWTH OF SUBSIDIES 


From this early beginning, subsides 
through the years have taken many and 
various forms. : 

The Government granted 6,340,339 acres of 
public lands to private interests, between 
1827 and 1866, to encourage canal building 
and river improvement, in addition to 
rights-of-way grants. The Government 
made other contributions by direct appro- 
priations, stock subscriptions, and loans to 
private canal companies. 

Approximately 183 million acres of Federal 
and State lands were granted to railroads 
between 1850 and 1871. 

Many millions of dollars have been as- 
signed by the Federal Government to ocean 
and airmail subsidies, to foster the develop- 
ment of transportation, as was the case in 
the special considerations for railroads and 
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waterways. This first mail subsidy was paid 
more than 100 years ago, in 1845, according 
to available records. 

Additional millions of dollars have been 
used to subsidize the building of ships on 
American ways. As a recent illustration, ap- 
proximately $40 million in subsidy was paid 
on the private luxury liner, United States, 
that plies between this country and Europe. 
The total cost of the ship was given as 
$76,800,000. 

While originally the subsidy mechanism 
was employed to expand transportation, to 
encourage foreign trade, and to foster do- 
mestic industrial development, more re- 
cently subsidy and subsidylike programs 
have multiplied to such an extent that their 
impact is felt by virtually all elements in 
the Nation’s economic structure. * 


TO CONDEMN OR TO PRAISE 


The Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, in a special survey, Sub- 
sidy and Subsidylike Programs of the US. 
Government, concludes: 

“Diverse as these subsidy programs are, 
it it unrealistic either to condemn or to 
praise Federal subsidies as such, Each par- 
ticular program which is determined to con- 
tain an element of subsidy must be judged 
independently, taking into account the eco- 
nomic, social, and political conditions pre- 
vailing at the time.” 

Any broad condemnation of subsidies as 
such confronts these hard facts: 

America’s infant industry, without the 
aid of subsidy laws in the early years after 
the formation of this independent Nation, 
would have been slow to develop and the 
emergence of the United States as a world 
power could have been retarded for many 
years. 

Without subsidy there would have been 
no early development of an American 
merchant fleet. The first accomplishments 
of inland transportation in this country— 
by canals and river improvements—would 
have been delayed. 

Had there been no subsidy, in the form 
of extensive assistance to railroads in 
spanning the continent, the settlement and 
development of the West would have been 
retarded for years. 

The age of air travel in America, unless 
aided by subsidy, would have been late in 
arriving, and the contribution of airpower 
to our military preparedness would have 
been slowed down. 

Without subsidy, no commercial seagoing 
ships——perhaps even now—would be built on 
American shores. 

Subsidy has had a substantial and bene- 
ficial role in the Nation’s overall industrial 
development. 

It has been important in aiding the econ- 
omy and the people—especially in times of 
depression. 

It has been essential in stimulating vital 
production in wartime. 

It has financed scientific development, 

It has been used in efforts to balance the 
economic positions of vast segments of our 
total society. 


TO DEFINE A SUBSIDY 


Any study of the subsidy principle and its 
history and place in the Nation’s economy 
and social structure is complicated by defi- 
nition. There is no unanimous or uniform 
agreement on what constitutes a subsidy. 

Some contend the tariff system is a sub- 
sidy structure, since it involves Government 
action that enables protected industries to 
charge more for their goods in the American 
markets. Moreover, some consider that ac- 
celerated tax amortization for defense 
plants subsidizes the owners of these plants, 
that “depletion allowances” provide subsidy- 
like benefits to the petroleum and some 
other industries, that Federal noninterest- 
bearing deposits of billions of dollars in 
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to strict and public accounting. 

In the case of industry and labor, the 
fits from Government policies are paid 
largely by consumers. In the case of agri- 
culture, the benefits come principally from 
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farm price-support policy. ‘This has brought 
about a demand for facts and figures relating 
to subsidies received by agriculture, by in- 
dustry and business, and by labor, down 
through the years. - 
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The CCO farm losses from 


the beginning of program to January I, 
1958, amounted to $5,173,746,788. 


The House Committee on Appropriations 


expenditures in recent years for business aids 
and special services. This showed: 


Millions 
Mail subsidies (10-year period 1946- 
iin niiai imi Hh deawcd , 968 
Business reconversion payments (in- 
cluding tax amortization) _.....-. 43, 262 
Subsidies to maritime tions 
(1838 through fiscal 1957) .......- 3, 500 
Subsidies to airlines (1938 through 
ROE BOGE cdkihntidiciiniuanhitinne 614 


The foregoing shows in excess of $50 billion 
of subsidy or subsidy-like benefits to indus- 
try, the greater part of which has occurred 
since World WarII. The tabulation is mean- 
ingful only as an illustration since, as here- 
tofore noted, there is no way to arrive at 
the dimensions of the benefits to industry 
and labor over the years as a result of Gov- 
ernment actions such as the tariff and mini- 
mum wage and collective bargaining laws. 

A significant part of our industrial estab- 
lishment operates today on Government de- 
fense and other noncompetitive contracts, 
without normal risks, and with profits as- 
sured. Some 50 of the Nation’s largest cor- 
porations have received $80 billion in Govern- 
ment contracts during the past 5 or 6 years. 
Such contracts cannot be iabeled as sub- 
sidies to industry, but they do reflect certain 
Federal financial support. It is notable, 
moreover, that the Government generally ob- 
tains the industrial materials of defense un- 
der contracts drawn to assure profits to the 
producers, whereas the food for the Armed 
Forces is procured generally without refer- 
ence to profits or losses of farmers. 

SUBSIDIES TO MAGAZINES 


As heretofore set forth, the postal deficits 
over a 10-year period in behalf of business 
have exceeded the cost of farm price-support 
programs through the CCC during the last 25 
years. The Post Office Department has made 
estimates of the annual revenues and costs 
involved in the handling of several larger 
magazines. These estimates were published 
by the House Appropriations Committee. 
Revenues were found to account for only 35 
percent of the cost of handling these publi- 
cations. 

Here are the Post Office estimates of reve- 
mues and costs, for a year, along with a third 
column showing the difference, or amount of 
subsidy, involved, as published in the Ap- 
propriations Committee hearings: 


TABLE I 











Publication 





ee 





Reader’s Digest-...... 4, 809, 000 
Look Magarine-....... 3, 482, 000 
Collier’s ( - 

Sn int ~ssecemens 3, 177,000 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 1, 919, 000 
Woman’s Home 
atetuine seataions— 1 sar, 000 

’3 <= 7 i, 
National Geographic... 1, 335, 000 
Good Housekeeping... 1, 294, 000 
American Home_.....- 1, 130, 000 
Better Homes 

Oe ES 1, 146, 000 
American Monthly—.-- 1, 033,000 

796, 000 
8, 775,000 


In general, the revenue estimates are based 
on data from administrative records cover- 
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ing the mailings of all issues of these publi- 
cations for the month of March 1956, ex- 
tended to annual revenues on the basis of 
the number of issues per year. However, 
other mailing periods were used for some of 
the publications, in computing mailing 
reyenues and costs to the Government. 
Representatives of some of the publications 
have contested the Post Office estimates 
using average costs figures, as in the above 
table. 
FARM PRICE SUPPORTS 

The farm program, which evokes this re- 
view of subsidies in the total economy, came 
into being when agriculture was on the edge 
of bankruptcy during the grim depression 
of the thirties. This p was based upon 
based the parity principle. It embodies the 
computation of prices at which farm com- 
modities should sell to maintain agricul- 
ture in a reasonable income relationship 
with other segments of the economy. The 
“parity price” of a farm commodity, thus, is 
based upon the prices of things farmers 
must buy—tractors, fuel, fertilizer, seed, in- 
secticide, etc——and the parity price goes up 
or down with the prices of these things, 
fluctuating as do some wage rates in indus- 
try that are tied to the cost of living. 

To maintain farm prices at reasonable 
levels, the Government decided to make 
loans on storable crops at a stipulated per- 
centage of parity—never as much as 100 per- 
cent. The crops are put up as collateral by 
the individual farmers and, if the farmers 
do not repay the loans by a specified date, 
the Government assumes ownership of the 
collateral. The Government then stores the 
commodity and moves it into use at times 
and in a manner that will not depress normal 
farm prices. This is a major aspect of what 
is known as the farm program. 

The following table summarizes the costs 
of the CCC price-support tions—first, 
for the 20-year period 1933 to 1952, inclusive, 
and, second, for the 25-year period 1933 to 
1957, inclusive: 


TaBLE IIl.—Summary of CCC program results 
from Oct. 17, 1933, through Dec. 31, 1957 
(realized gains and losses) 





Oct. 17, 1933, | Oct. 17, 1933, 
through through 


Program and commodity 
Dec. 31, 1952 | Dec. 31, 1957 


PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 
(ccc NONRECOURSE 
LOAN, PURCHASE, AND 
PAYMENT PROGRAM) 


Basic commodities: 





GE ti ccnbecceedent 1 $53, 166, 802 | 1 $673, 020, 646 
CRIOEL . 2 eo pencebsbelhcccncntemeul 1 30, 813, 137 
Cotton: 

Extra long staple-.-}......-....... 1 6, 146, 942 
Upland-..-....-.- 268, 629,425 | 1 439, 737, 896 
Export differential_| 1 41,361, 218 1 41, 361, 218 
Puerto Rican ---.. 1 130, 198 i 130, 198 
Cotton-rubber barter..| 11, 055,451 11, 055, 451 
inti ection wenctnin 1 91, 687,605 | 1151, 129, 448 
i chiciapekengenees 1 1, 422, 757 1 79, 768, 110 
DG civetrondin docks 4, 585, 150 1 4, 326, 570 
oo _, 1 83,490,156 | 1510, 721,419 
We Bi ccccincencn |uncesdantadniy 1 65, 967, 730 
DO. .citientinsidowa’ 13, 011, 290 |! 1, 992, 067, 863 
Destguaped nonbasic com- 

Re eign pine: 1 873, 405 1 868, 646 

Mik cad butterfat: 
PRES 1 48, 286,347 | 1430, 421,755 
BE Ci ernctceieshse-cirennidn ta 1121, 205, 843 
reer 1 25, 021,168 | 1302, 514,035 
DID cwcnaialy 1 58, 215, 868 | 1518, 832, 477 
i nedenienalichocietiilinnien 1 187, 301, 019 
WG is voc ceccndcctinwsbincindin 1 3, 584, 209 
Potatoes, Irish. .......| 1 478, 080,248 | 1478, 577, 870 
seuhcnnginaia 178, 1, 063, 125 
Ww weencceences-| 192, 163,834 | 1113, 829,214 
- | ER 1 702, 719, 774 |! 2, 158, 198, 193 
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Tasie II—Summary of CCC program results 
* from Oct. 17, 1933, through Dec, 31, 1957 
(realized gains and losses)—Continued 








Oct. 17, ess, Oct. 17, 1mm 
throug throu 


Program and commodity ugh 
Dec. 31, ee Dee. 31, 1957 








—— nonbasic commodi- 
1 $101, 663, 747 
1 72, 679, 309 






Castor beans......_--- 1 171, 193 1171, 193 
eee American- $273, 700 
gyptian..........- 827 
Cottonseed and = * 
115, 360,619 | 1116, 786, 256 











1 374, 908, 741 |11, 013, 329, 084 








Sashiinge commodities....}......-..-.... 4 10, 151, 648 
Total price support_-|! 1,064,617,225 |15, 173, 746, 788 
1 Denotes loss. 


The Commodity Credit Corporation costs, 
as shown in the foregoing table II, bear the 
brunt of antisubsidy and antifarm program 
criticisms. Generally, these criticisms ig- 
nore or obscure the subsidy aspects in the 
rest of the economy. 

The Department of Agriculture prepares @ 
table each year under the heading, “Real- 
ized Cost of Programs Primarily for Stabili- 
zation of Farm Prices.” This includes the 
CCC price supports and other costs, many of 
which have been challenged as not being 
justifiable charges against the farm pro- 
gram. 

The Director of Budget and Finance of 
the Department has prepared a cumulative 
table which is presented by the Department 
as representing costs of programs “primarily 
for stabilization of farm prices and income,” 
for the fiscal years 1932 through 1957. This 
table follows: 


TasLe IlI.—Realized cost of programs pri- 
marily for stabilization of farm prices and 
income, fiscal years 1932-57 

[Millions] 

Commodity Credit Corporation: 

Nonrecourse loan purchase, and 
payment programs-........... $4, 603.0 





Supply, commodity export, and 5 
other activities............... 15.4 
Interest, administrative, and 
other general costs..........-. 991.9 
Ps Raat ecnninancititiliniegnantpinnaies 5, 610.3 
National Wool Act program....... 63.5 
International Wheat Agreement-_-_. 899. 2 
Donations of commodities. to 
ORE TRGIOUE Wg ccennenimetincieues 384.3 
Commodities sold for foreign cur- 
rencies under title I, Public Law 
inet eine Sate ae dieninctas 931.6 
Development of foreign agricul- 
tural markets, title I, Public 
TOE AD cca tnasisinhesivmienih tachment 2.6 
Removal of surplus agricultural 
SOCUNEIN oacs escreriasbigintpindeennintpanie 2, 154.3 
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TaBLE III—Realized cost of programs pri- 
marily for stabilization of farm prices and 
income, fiscal years 1932—57—Continued 


[Millions] 
DaGR? MAG isd on tibindinwttinwajenie 1 $373.6 
Federal crop insurance........... 203.7 
Soil bank—acreage reserve pro- 
BEE chin ndenttiin damien eco tciareeneiiae 518.3 
Acreage allotment payments under 
the Sere conservation 
leepsioneee dieans ienedieepiniagnantviadiiben 2, 354. 8 
oa allotments and marketing 
ROB ee cette erinntiiemecdegmmanenn 177.6 
Parity payments..__............... 1,016.6 
Retirement of cotton pool partici- 
pation trust. certificates......... 1.4 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933 and related acts.......-... §71.1 
Removal of surplus cattle and dairy 
TEIN 007s cnlenalh ncienentn tins ceehaineth 76.6 
Agricultural Marketing Act revolv- 
ing fund, and payments to sta- 
bilization corporations for losses 
IOUIO is  ckdédcncaccasulentne 378.6 
Other functions... ..22.2...2... 38.2 
DN idk ce diine debilinnin 15, 009.1 


*Represents income or minus expendi- 
tures. 


The first printing of Government Sub- 
sidy—Historical Review, in June 1954, car- 
ried a similar compilation by the Director 
of Budget and Finance of the Department 
of Agriculture, showing that the realized 
cost of programs, “primarily for stabilization 
of farm prices and income,” for the period 
1932 through 1952, amounted to $7,510,400,- 
000. Thus, these costs as set down by the 
Department have doubled in the last 5 
years. 

It should be emphasized that certain “of 
the programs embraced in the compilation 
of table III, involving large expenditures, re- 
sult in important benefits to other segments 
of the economy and to many people who are 
not agricultural producers. This is particu~ 
larly true with respect to programs for dis- 
posal of surplus agricultural commodities 
acquired under CCC price support and other 
stabilization measures. These include Gov- 
ernment donations of foods to school lunches 
to the Veterans’ Administration and to 
the armed services, and to millions of needy 
people at home and abroad. At this writing 
these foods go to approximately 14 million 
schoolchildren in the United States, 4.5 mil- 
lion needy persons in this country, 1.5 mil- 
lion people in charitable institutions, and to 
as estimated 80 million needy persons in 85 
countries around the world. 

The question, therefore, is: Should this 
program, where the benefits are shared so 
extensively by the consumers of the food 
acquired by the Government, be charged ex- 
clusively against farmers and the farm pro- 
gram? 

CREATING PROFITS AND JOBS 

This question would not arise, of course, 
except in response to the steady bombard- 
ment of the public mind with implications 
that farmers exist primarily on Government 
checks and that subsidy is the evil and vir- 
tually exclusive hallmark of agriculture. 

Manipulation of the language can foster 
the impression that almost every Govern- 
ment dollar expended in relation to agri- 
culture is a subsidy to farmers, while the 
billions of dollars in Federal outlays for 
nonfarm p reating profits for in- 
dustry and jobs for workers—are somehow 
more respectable and proper. Rarely are 
they labeled as “subsidies” to those who are 
benefited. 

During the postwar period from July 1, 
1945, through June 30, 1957, the United States 
extended aid totaling $59,998 million to for- 
eign governments and international organi- 
gations. This aid involved a great movement 
of the products of American industry to other 
nations, meaning profits for industry and 
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jobs for workers in our own country. But 
this is not Geemed to be in any way a sub- 
sidy to our industry or our labor. 

The Government, of course, has expended 
many more billions of dollars in purchases 
and arrangements for defense purposes. A 
substantial portion of our industry operates 
without risk and with assured profits, in pro- 
ducing for the Government. A sizable por- 
tion of our labor force is employed in produc- 
ing for the Government. This is not, and 
should not be accounted as a subsidy. 

However, it must be noted that when the 
Government ships food to. other nations, or 
when it supplies food for the unemployed 
and their families in our own country, or 
donates food for school lunches, to the 
Veterans’ Administration, and to the Armed 
Forces, the Government books list the 
charges against the farm program, and in the 
minds of many people this seems to be a 
subsidy to farmers. 

It should be pointed out also that in the 
production buildup for World War II and for 
the Korean conflict our industrial expansion 
was underwritten by the Government. Prof- 
its in industry producing with Government 
contracts were guaranteed. When no longer 
needed, industrial war plants were recognized 
as surplusage, and charged off to war or de~- 
fense. After World War II the billions in 
surplus war materials, including trucks, 
automobiles, and the many other items 
usable in peacetime, were kept off the normal 
competitive markets, to protect industry. All 
this was not, and should not be charged as 
a Government subsidy operation. 

But in the case of agriculture, farmers 
responded to war needs with a 40 percent 
increase in their productive capacity. They 
paid from their own pockets for this vast 
expansion of their productive resources. At 
the end of World War II and again after the 
Korean conflict there excess capacity was not 
written off by the Government and charged 
to war. Their surplusages, from 4 war-gen- 
erated capacity, still are listed on Govern- 
ment books as charges against the farm pro- 
gram, and some opinion seems pleased to 
regard these charges as subsidies to farmers. 


“SUBSIDY” BECOMES A CATCHWORD 


From the foregoing there would seem to be 
a cultivated propensity to tie a “subsidy” tag 
to any Government program that seeks to 
bring the income and living standards of 
farm families into a parity position with the 
other great segments of our economy. 

“Subsidy” has become the catchword of a 
drive to break down the program of effective 
price supports for major crops. The drive, 
with support in and out of Government, is 
succeeding. A flexible system of deteriorat- 
ing supports is supplanting the stabilizing 
supports which hitherto had applied to the 
group of major commodities. This has been 
followed by a general decline in the income 
structure of farmers and, ironically, a vast 
increase in agricultural subsidies. 

Comparing 1957 with 1952, total farm pro- 
duction was up 6 percent, farm prices down 
16 percent, farm parity ratio down 18 per- 
centage points, total farm income down 20 
percent, realized net farm income at the 
lowest point since 1942, purchasing power of 
that farm income down 24 percent (lowest 
since 1940), and the farm population had 
declined from 24,283,000 in 1952 to 20,396,000 
in 1957, Farm debt has reached a record 
high, above $20 billion. 

The official reports of the Department of 
Agriculture show that the price-support pro- 
gram, through the CCC, operated for 20 
years prior to 1953 at an actual profit of 
over $13 million on the programs for the 
basic crops. The loss on all crop operations 
at the end of the 20 years was only $1,064 
million (as shown in table II), whereas 
losses in the last 5 years have amounted to 
more than $4 billion. With price supports at 
90 percent of parity for 11 consecutive years 
prior to 1953 the average prices for all farm 
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commodities in the mar were at 
100 percent of parity or better, and farm 
program costs were negligible; whereas, dur- 
ing the following years of constantly de- 
teriorating prices, program costs, or subsidies, 
have increased fourfold. 

CONCLUSION 

From the foregoing it is manifest that 
few, if any, areas of the economy are un- 
touched by subsidies; that subsidies are as 
old as our Government and long have been 
used as an acceptable and serviceable adjunct 
to the free-enterprise economy; and that 
condemnation or praise of subsidies as such 
is academic and unrealistic, without taking 
their public purposes into account. 

In agriculture, therefore, as with industry, 
business, and labor, the true evaluation of 
subsidies must depend on the public interest 
being served. 


a  —— 


Russian Electric Power Programs 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or , 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


Or UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, Mr. Alex 
Radin, general manager of the American 
Public Power Association, was one of 
the consultants who accompanied a spe- 
cial subcommittee of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee and the 
Senate Public Works Committee on a 
visit to Russia last year to observe the 
hydroelectric power development of that 
countzy.as.compared with thet of the 
United States. 

Upon their return to this country, 
Mr. Radin-wrote a series of three arti- 
cles for the North American Newspaper 
Alliance, in which he summarized his 
observations while in the Soviet. Union. 
In my opinion, the articles are well 
written and are very penetrating. I 
think they very well summarize the ob- 
servations made by the subcommittee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
series of three. articles may be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 





Finns Evmence WHE on TouR THAT 
Soviet UNton Has ATTAINED DEVELOPMENT 
LEADERSHIP 
(By Alex Radin) 
WasHiwcTon, November 28.—Americans. 
have become painfully aware of Russian 
in the exploration of space. A 


‘delegation representing two committees of 


the U.S. Senate, recently returned from a 
month-long, 12,000 mile trip in the Soviet 
Union, has impressive evidence that the 
Soviet Union has also overtaken the United 
States in the building of hydroelectric pow- 
er dams. 

We cannot afford to take lightly the Rus- 
sian program in hydroelectric power devel- 
opment, and the possible impact of this 

on world affairs. 

In fact, the program, though less 
dramatic, ultimately may prove to be of even 
greater significance than the missile and 
space exploration or electric 
power forms the basis of the industrial 
might of a modern nation. 








Russians have now attained world leader- 
ship in hydroelectric power development: 
1, The Russians already have in operation 
the world’s largest dam—Kuibishev, with a 
capacity of 2,300,000 kilowatts. Prior to 
completion of Kuibishev, the world’s larg- 
est was America’s Grand Coulee, with a 
ee of 1,900,000 kilowatts. 
The Russians are completion on 


3. A dam being built on the Angara River 
in Siberia and scheduled for initial opera- 
tion in 1961 will have an installed capacity 


of 4,500,000 kilowatts—more than twice the ; 


size of Grand Coulee. 

4. Still another dam, Krasnoyarsk, under 
construction in Siberia, will have a capacity 
of not less than § million kilowatts—which 
is alinost twice the power capacity of all 31 
dams in the Tennessee Valley. 

5. The Russians have developed new tech- 
niques which they contend will revolution- 
ize the art of building dams. 

The author accompanied an il-man Sen- 
ate delegation which recently conducted a 
31-day inspection of vital Soviet hydroelec- 
tric power projects. Mr. Radin is general 
manager of the American Public Power Asso- 
ciation, representing more than 1,000 munici- 
pal and other local, publicly owned electric 
utilities throughout the United States. A 
former newspaperman, he has testified on 
electric power development before several 
congressional committees and was asked to 
accompany the Senate group. 

LONGER DISTANCE 


6. Power is being transmitted considerably 
longer distances in the Soviet Union than in 
the United States, and the ultimate goal of 
the Russians is to have an interconnected 
transmission system stretching all the way 
from Vladivostok in the east to Leningrad in 
the west—a distance of some 4,000 miles. 
Already the Russians are transmitting power 
for more than 600 miles; our longest trans- 
mission lines are about 300 miles. 

7. The Russians are transmitting power at 
higher voltages than in the United States. 
The highest votage now in use in the United 
States is 345,000 volts; the Russians are 
transmitting power at 400,000 volts, and 
within the next few months will step this 
up to 500,000 volts. Moreover, they are 
making plans to transmit Power at up to 
800,000 volts, by direct current. 

8. Larger generating units are being used 
in Russian hydroelectric plants than in the 
United States. The largest generating units 
now in use in hydroplants in the United 
States are those at Grand Coulee, with a 
rated capacity of 108,000 kilowatts each. The 
Russians already have installed 115,000 kilo- 
watt units at Stalingrad; they will install 
225,000 kilowatt units at Bratsk, and 500,000 
kilowatt units at Krasnoyarsk. 


UNITED STATES HOLDS LEAD 


9. Although the Senate group’s mission was 
to study only hydroelectric power, the dele- 
gation also learned that the Russians now 
have a 2,400,000-kilowatt steamplant under 
construction in Sibera. The largest now in 
operation in the United States is the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority’s Kingston plant, 
with an installed capacity of 1,440,000 kilo- 
watts. However, the size of the units in the 
Russian steamplant is: smaller than the 
largest on order today in the United States. 
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total power capacity of the Soviet Union is 
still considerably below that of the United 
States. As of the beginning of this year, 
Russia’s total power capacity was about 53 
million kilowatts, whereas that of the United 
States was about 142 million kilowatts. 

‘ The significance of the Russian power pro- 
gram, however, lies in several factors: 

1. If the rate of growth of the United 
States and the Soviet Union continues at the 
present pace, the Soviet Union could equal 
if not overtake the United States in power 
capacity in the 1980's. 

2. Even if the Russians have less electric 
power capacity than the United States, the 
Russians contend that they can outstrip the 
United States in production because they are 
devoting a larger share of their power to 
industrial uses. For example, the Russians 
now use 79 percent of their electric power for 
industry; we use about 49 percent of our 
power for this purpose. 

8. The Russian hydroelectric power proj- 
ects are being used as the basis for a vast 
complex of new industrial development, par- 
ticularly in Siberia. One evidence of the 
Russian intentions in this regard is the fact 
that all of the construction camps for hydro- 
electric projects are built as permanent 
cities. As work on the dam slackens, in- 
dustries are built in the immediate areas, 
and the new cities are used to house indus- 
trial workers. 

4. Contrary to some statements, the Rus- 
sians are not slowing down their construc- 
tion of hydroelectric power projects. 

In our first meeting with Officials of the 
ministry of power station construction we 
questioned the ministry officials as to 
whether or not there was a cutback in the 
building of hydroelectric projects. The an- 
swer was a flat “No.” 

Officials contend that the pace of the dam 

building program was being maintained, but 
that the steamplant construction program 
was being accelerated, and added on top of 
the hydro program, mainly because of the 
Russians’ desire for speed of industrializa- 
tion. 

Reps’ Power THREAT—ReEpDs Arm Curna, INp1A, 
EGYPT IN PLANNING FOR HYDRODAMS 


(By Alex Radin) 


WaAsHINGTON, November 29.—Having estab- 
lished world leadership in the building of 
hydroelectric dams, the Russians are now 
taking advantage of this position by provid- 
ing both technical assistance and equipment 
to Communist and non-Communist countries 
of the world. 

As a byproduct of their recent 31-day tour 
of Russian hydroelectric power developments, 
an 1l1-man delegation from the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee and the Public 
Works Committee of the U.S. Senate learned 
a@ great deal about the work which the Rus- 
sians are doing with other countries in the 
development of hydroelectric power. 

In no country is this work of more startling 
proportions than in Communist China. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIVE DAMS UNDERWAY 


We have learned that Red China now has - 


255 dams underway and that the goal of the 
Chinese is to have a capacity of 70 million 
kilowatts of hydroelectric power in produc- 
tion by 1970. (As of this year, the United 
States had a capacity of more than 29 mil- 
lion kilowatts of hydropower and a total 
capacity of more than 142 million kilowatts. 
The Federal Power Commission estimates we 
will have 45 million kilowatts of hydropower 
and a total utility capacity of 283 million 
kilowatts in 1970.) 

A Russian engineer told us that the extent 
of the dam building and other public works 
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projects in Communist China is of such mag- 
nitude that the Chinese now have 4 shortage 
of labor, despite the fact that they have a 
population of more than 620 million, and 
women are used extensively in their labor 
force. The shortage results from the fact 


that the Chinese have undertaken a large- 


scale construction program with very little 
mechanization. 

The power projects being undertaken by 
the Communist Chinese are of very consider- 
able size. For example, we were told that 
the largest of these projects now underway 
would have an installed capacity of 3 mil- 
lion kilowatts—or half again as great as 
Grand Coulee Dam, the United States 
largest. The $-million-kilowatt project is 
being built on a tributary of the Yangtze. 

Although the Red Chinese attach great 
importance to power production, their 

objective in building these dams is 
flood control, according to the Russian engi- 
neers. 

‘To assist the Chinese in this program, the 
Russians have assigned 50 engineers to Red 
China. At the same time, there are also a 
group of Chinese engineers undergoing train- 
ing in the Soviet Union. 

GIANT DAM PLANNED 


The Russians reported that the Chinese 
engineers are most capable. 

In addition to the projects underway, engi- 
neering work is going forward in Leningrad 
on a project that staggers the imagination— 
a dam at Itchang Gorge on the Yangtze River 
in China. The project would have an initial 
capacity of 25 million kilowatts. (about 8 
times the amount of power capacity in the 
entire Tennesse Valley Authority's hydro- 
electric projects) and the ultimate capacity 
of this project would be about 40 million 
kilowatts. 

The first work on the Itchang Gorge proj- 
ect was done by an American engineer, John 
Savage, who was the designer of Grand 
Coulee, Hoover and many other dams. In 
1943, at the request of Chiang Kai-shek, 
Savage was loaned to the Chinese Govern- 
ment by the Bureau of Reclamation, to make 
some preliminary studies of the Itchang 
Gorge project, which was needed primarily 
for the purpose of flood control. 

Although the magnitude and velocity of 
the Red Chinese program was news to our 
delegation, we were not surprised, of course, 
that there was close cooperation between the 
Russians and the Red Chinese on power 
matters. We were, however, astonished at 
the extent to which the Russians are using 
their leadership in power development in 
order to strengthen their ties with many 
other countries. 

For example, at the Electrosila Works, in 
Leningrad, where huge generators are manu- 
factured, we learned that this plant is now 
supplying equipment for 23 countries—both 
people’s democracies and capitalist countries, 
according to the director. The capitalist 
countries, he said, include India, Burma, Fin- 
land, and Egypt. 

SOUTH AMERICA DISCUSSED 

The various design institutes for hydro- 


electric projects also are working with many . 


other countries. At one such institute we 
saw experimental work which was going for- 
ward on the Aswan Dam, in Egypt. 

At the Leningrad division of the all-union 
hydro-energy project we asked the director 
whether they were doing any work for South 
American countries. 

“No,” he replied, “that is your business.” 

Despite this disclaimer of interest in South 
America, it was clear that there was no lack 
of interest in much of the remainder of the 
world and that the Soviets’ leadership in 
hydroelectric power is being used today a8 
an effective instrument of international 
influence, 
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Rev’s Power THREaAT—SovieT DAM BUILDING 
METHOD SHOows Desire To Beat UNITED 
STATES 

(By Alex Radin) 
WasuHIncTon, November 30.—‘“We are hap- 
piest when we have a month with 31 days.” 
This comment. by a Soviet hydroelectric 
engineer typifies the driving force behind the 

Soviet Union’s extensive program of build~- 

ing hydroelectric dams. Time and again 

Soviet engineers emphasized their princi- 

pal problem is one of time—time to catch 

up with and surpass the United States in 
production. In fact, it appeared that time 
was a more important factor than money 
in the buildup of the Soviet economy. 
In a gravel pit where workers were ex- 
ecavating rock for use in building a dam, 
in numerous conferences with Soviet engi- 
neers, in conversations with a director of 

@ collective farm our group visited, we were 

repeatedly told that the primary objective 

of the Russian people is to beat the United 

States in the production race, and to do 

so at the earliest possible time. 


PREFORMED BLOCKS USED 


This race against time undoubtedly was 
the principal motivating force behind the 
Russians’ development of significant new 
techniques for cutting both time and money 
in the building of dams. 

Although we saw the use of these tech- 
niques in some of the dams under construc- 
tion, it was not until our final meeting 
with officials of the Ministry of Power Sta- 
tion Construction that I. T. Novikov, the 
minister, proudly showed us a model of a 
dam that he said would “revolutionize” the 
art of building dams. 

The principal construction feature of this 
1 million kilowatt dam, which is to be built 
soon on the Volga River, involves exten- 
sive use of preformed concrete blocks. 

Such blocks have been used in Russia for 
some time in building dams, but the Rus- 
sians have now refined this technique to 
such a degree that it apparently will result 
in great savings in time and money. 

In the model which we were shown, the 
Russians had standardized six different types 
of concrete blocks which will be used to 
build 65 percent of the structure. In fact, 
the only monolithic concrete to be used in 
this dam will be a pad or footings for the 
blocks. 

By the use of these blocks, it will not only 
be possible to simplify the pouring of con- 
crete, but, more importantly, the tremendous 
carpentry work in the building of wooden 
forms for concrete will be eliminated. 


WORK. IS TELESCOPED 


The use of these blocks also will permit a 
telescoping of some of the work; the blocks 
can be manufactured at any time, without 
waiting for other work that normally would 
have to be done before pouring concrete. 

As a result of this technique, the Russians 
expect to cut the time of building this single 
dam from the 5-year period which would 
normally be required, to 3 years. Savings 
in costs are expected to amount to 30 per- 
cent. 

After showing us this new model, Minister 
Novikov turned to Senator Frank E. Moss, 
Democrat, of Utah, chairman of our delega- 
tion, and said, “Now do you see how anxious 
We are to catch up with you?” 

After spending 31 days in the Soviet Union 
and traveling 12,000 miles through many 
parts of that vast country, our 11-man dele- 
gation could not but be impressed with the 
tremendous drive of the Russian people for. 
-industrialization. 
| Everywhere one is confronted with many 
| charts showing the goals of the current 7- 
| year program, and exhorting the people to 
fulfill the program in 6 years, And always 
the charts show the lines going emeNn at a 
Bteep incline, 
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Although our delegation readily conceded 
that the Russians had made tremendous ad- 
vances in the development of hydroelectric 
power, and had achieved world leadership in 
this field, we did not feel the Russians had 
made any momentous scientific break- 
through. Rather, the Russian program 
seemed to represent primarily a determina- 
tion to sacrifice other objectives, such as 
consumer goods, in order to build the all- 
essential electric energy base for productive 
capacity. 

MOVING FORWARD SWIFTLY 

As Senator Moss put it, “The Soviet Gov- 
ernment simply channels vast amounts of 
the Nation’s resources to its power and steel 
and other developments rather than into con- 
sumer goods such as our people enjoy. What- 
ever one may think or say about this prac- 
tice one must concede that Russia is moving 
forward very swiftly and her industrial might 
is everywhere apparent.” 

Senator Epmunp Muskie, Democrat of 
Maine, another member of the delegation, 
noted that the Russians’ power program 
“should give us pause to reevaluate our own 
power development. This doesn’t mean—and 
I would not even hint—that we ought to 
adopt their methods, speaking of political 
and economic methods, But I think it is 
as important for us as it is for the Soviet 
Union to give appropriate attention to this 
natural resource.” 

In the eyes of the third Senator of the 
delegation, Ernest GRUENING, Democrat of 
Alaska, one of the best places to accelerate 
the momentum of our hydroelectric power 
program is in America’s 49th State. Here, 
upon the conclusion of our tour of the Soviet 
Union, we flew over the Rampart Canyon in 
Alaska, where a hydroelectric project of about 
five million kilowatts has been proposed. 

We could not escape the conclusion that 
what the Russians are now doing in Siberia 
might well be accomplished in the United 
States in our Far North frontier. Or in our 
other power-hungry areas, for that matter. 





The Facts About the High Interest Policy 
as Disclosed by the Honorable Byron 
Johnson, of Colorado 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. JoHNsoN] 
has prepared one of the best and most 
concise statements on interest rates that 
I have ever seen. 

More than that, this statement brings 
out some new facts and some new ideas 
which I have not previously seen. It 
gives several facts which illustrate how 
the present high interest policy of our 
Government is reaching into the pocket- 
books of the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people. This high interest policy 
is shooting holes in everybody’s pocket- 
book—everybody’s pocketbook, that is, 
except a small minority of wealthy fam- 
ilies who receive their income from clip- 
ping bond coupons and, of course, the 
bankers and other financial institutions, 
which are all profiting very handsomely. 

The Members who read our colleague’s 
statement will, I think, dismiss any ques- 
tion of removing the interest rate ceil- 


have the same effect as removing th 
ceiling. Instead, Thelen ined tier 
Members who consider this statement 


House. It is as follows: 
Facts Asout INTEREST RaTEs 
IN GENERAL 


Interest is a cost item; it is the price of 
money. 

Higher interest rates increase costs with- 
out increasing output. Therefore, high in- 
terest is inflati - 

The administration opposes increasing the 
prices of everything except money. 

THE MATHEMATICS OF PUBLIC DEBT 

The increased cost to the taxpayer of a 
one-quarter of 1 percent rise in interest on 
$1 billion of Government bonds is $2.5 mil- 
lion a year; over 20 years it is $50 million. 

During the next year about $100 billion of 
Treasury borrowing must be undertaken. 
Each rise of one-quarter of 1 percent will add 
$250 million to the cost of carrying the debt 
each year; each 1 t increase adds $1 
billion to the cost of the debt in the first 
year, and more in later years. Ultimately, 
each 1 percent. adds $2.9 billion a year to 
the taxpayer’s burdens. 

None of this increased cost gives the tax- 
payer a dime’s worth of additional services, 
Instead it pushes up the cost of all the other 
money borrowed. 

The cost of interest on the public debt 
was $4.8 billion in 1946; $5.8 billion in 1952. 
Note the rapid upward revisions in estimates 
now as 4 result of interest increases: It was 
first estimated at $8.1 billion for 1960; in 
June 1959, the President raised it to $8.6 
billion for fiscal 1960. The present estimate 
is $9.4 billion for fiscal 1960, and $9.6 billion 
for fiscal 1961. This is more than the entire 
cost of the Federal Government in any New 
= year before World War II. The total 

eral budget in 1939 for all purposes was 
$7.9 billion. 
THE EFFECT ON OTHER DEBT 


Government debt is roughly one-third of 
all Federal, State, local, business, and con- 
sumer debt. Gross debt, public and private, 
is roughly $900 billion. 

The economy is paying at least $1¢ billion 
more this year for the use of money than it 
would have paid under the rates prevailing 
in 1952. This is a part of the inflation cre- 
ated by the administration. 

The Federal interest rate is basic to all 
others. Hence private interest rates and 
State and local interest rates will go up as 
the Federal interest rate goes up. 


EFFECT ON INDIVIDUALS 
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terest is $9,330. The increase of $3,490 would 
have been to pay for two more bed- 
rooms and a bath. To put it another way, 
if you wanted to refinance this 4 percent— 
25 year—$10,000 mortgage on today’s 6-per- 


cent market, and kéep the monthly pay-. 


ments the same, you would need a 50-year 
mortgage, making the home twice as costly. 

The higher interest rate has added the cost 
of a new set of tires to your car, which you 
pay for but do not get; on a new 20-room 
school, it has added the cost of 6 classrooms 
which you pay for but do not get. Higher 
interest makes costs to farmers and small 
business even higher, and leads to more 
liquidations and bankruptcies. Higher in- 
terest makes home appliances more costly. 
It raises the cost of living and cuts the 
standard of living. 


HISTORY 


The maximum rate of interest of 414 per- 
cent was fixed by Congress in 1917 in the 
Liberty Loan Act. The Treasury has oper- 
ated within that ceiling through World War 
I, a depression, a boom, the great depression, 
World War I, postwar readjustment, and 
the Korean incident, down to date. Within 
that ceiling the Federal debt soared in a few 
brief war years from $45 billion to $270 
billion, But the 4%-percent interest rate 
ceiling held because the Federal Reserve co- 
operated with the Treasury. 

The Treasury can sell its bonds without an 
increase in long-term interest rates and with- 
out inflation if the Federal Reserve will use 
the power it already has to preserve the value 
of Government securities by using its open 
market policies consistently to these ends. 

The Federal Reserve notes in your wallet, 
which carry no interest, always trade at par. 
It is a sad commentary that Government 
bonds, bearing interest, are permitted by the 
Federal Reserve to sag indefinitely in value. 
The Federal Reserve is supposed to provide 
an orderly market for Government bonds. It 
should do so now. A firm statement by the 
Federal Reserve that it intends to do so, in 
& manner sufficient to meet the monetary 
needs of an expanding economy without in- 
flation, would quickly firm up the market. 
Increased purchases by the Federal Reserve 
need not create inflationary pressure. If 
bank reserves rose too sharply, a simple in- 
crease in reserve ratio requirements would 
prevent any inflation. What is more, a more 
attractive inducement to the public to buy 
savings bonds—without piercing the 4%4- 
percent interest rate ceiling—will also help 
the Treasury sell long-term bonds. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Along with its hard-money policies, the 
‘widespread fear of inflation last year sent 
investors into stocks and out of bonds, which 
raised the yields on U.S. Treasury bonds. 
Forces are now in motion to lower the price 
of stocks and raise the price of bonds. As 
a result, the yields of Government bonds are 
falling. At the first of the year, 1960, almost 
every issue was selling at prices to yield more 
than 44% percent, three of them to yield more 
than 5 percent. At the close of business on 
Friday most Government bonds were selling 
at yields below 4% percent. All the bonds 
with 10 or more years to run were below 444 
percent. (See ConcrEssIonAL REcoRD, Mar. 
9, pp. 4679-4680). In the face of these 
market developments, there is‘no urgency 
in acting at this time. If these trends per- 
sist, there may be no need for action. 


CONCLUSION 


Any sanction of the proposal to breach the 
41%4-percent interest rate ceiling at this time 
would be a betrayal of our own party’s posi- 
tion, as set forth in the 1956 party platform: 

“Debt management: The Republican debt- 
management policy of higher interest rates 
serves only to benefit a few to the detriment 
of the general taxpayer, the small borrower, 
and the small and middle-class investor in 
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Government bonds. We pledge ourselves to 
@ vigilant review of our debt-management 
policy in order to reduce interest rates in the 
service of our common welfare.” 

It is economically sound, historically fit- 
ting, and a proper discharge of our duties 
to oppose further increases in interest rates. 





India’s Food Deficits and America’s 
Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mr. 
J. R. Wiggins, the distinguished execu- 
tive editor of the Washington Post, has 
recently completed an extensive tour of 
India and has written a brilliant and 
exciting series of articles for the Post. 

There is one that appeared on Tues- 
day, March 1, that I particularly. want 
to call to the attention of my Senate 
colleagues. The lead paragraph gives 
the theme of the article: 

India’s food deficits and America’s sur- 
pluses ought to go together like the “love 
and marriage” and a “horse and carriage” of 
the song hit. 


I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MILLIONS HUNGER FOR SURPLUSES OF UNITED 
STATES 


(By J. R. Wiggins) 

India’s food deficits and America’s sur- 
pluses ought to go together like the “love 
and marriage” and a “horse and carriage” 
of the song hit. 

They are as complementary as the parts 
of a mortise and tenon joint. 

They do go together, to a degree. Under 
Public Law 480, the United States, since 
1956, has agreed to furnish India surpluses 
worth $959.73 million. These have been 
paid for in counterpart funds, the rupee 
accounts of which are expendable in India 
and thus do not add to India’s foreign ex- 
change problems. They have gone largely 
to projects under India’s 5-year plans. 

These programs have included more than 
10 million tons of wheat and 350,000 tons 
of rice. 





BILLION A YEAR FOR STORAGE 


They have come out of the bulging ware- 
houses of America’s surplus agricultural 
commodities, on which the country is 
spending $1 billion a year for storage (more 
than $1 million a day for wheat alone). 

To a sixth-grade student of arithmetic it 
looks as though we could save $1 billion a 
year by giving India the whole stock—kit 
and kaboodle. 

Why haven’t we? 

One of the reasons for my trip was to 
find out why India didn’t ask for more and 
why we didn’t send her more, if not all, of 
our surpluses. 

There are encouraging reasons to believe 
the program will be stepped up. Among 
them is the projected visit of S. E. Patil, 
Minister of Food and Agriculture, who is 
bringing to the United States his plan to 
put from 14 million to 5 million tons of 
wheat in reserve storage. Patil began to 
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mull over his plan long ago... He got more 
steamed up over it as the result of figures 
supposed to have been given President Eisen- 
hower: 

“Every year the earth produces 1.7 billion 
tons of food. Divided equally among the 
planet’s 2.8 billion people this would furnish 
a diet of 2,350 calories to each one. But the 
United States has surpluses worth $9.2 bil- 
lion—1.4 billion bushels of wheat.” 


STORAGE BINS ABUILDING 


The Indian Government has begun to add 
to storage capacity and to buy land for more 
bins. A dispersed storage is envisioned so 
that supplies may be quickly available in 
case of crop failures, The plan has the in- 
terested backing of the Prime Minister. 
Patil is thinking of initial storage of 55 
million bushels. 

This is a needed and a useful and prudent 
thing to do in a country with limited stor- 
age facilities and the menace of local short- 
ages. It costs the United States 17 cents a 
bushel to store grain; some Indian experts 
think they can store it for 7 cents. (FAO 
figures do not show this discrepancy.) I¢ 
would meet a greater need at a lesser cost 
in India. It would help to stabilize prices 
in India, too. 

The best place to store grain (and the 
cheapest) is in the bellies of hungry peo- 
ple. There is (according to social scien- 
tists) no large-scale starvation in India; but 
the odds are they are well-fed scientists. 
There are plenty of people who can and 
should eat more. Even 130 million bushels 
in Patil’s outside plan wouldn’t notably 
diminish the wheat stocks we are piling up 
at 400 to 500 million bushels a year. 


OBSTACLES ARE LISTED 


What holds up a larger movement? What 
are the obstacles in India? 

There is some fear that accumulations of 
counterpart funds in rupees might have an 
inflationary effect, or at least put into for- 
eign hands too much control over Indian 
monetary stability. 

Some Indian officials fear Indian farm out- 
put might slow down if relieved of the pres- 
sure of stark necessity. 

There is some fear that heavy inship- 
ments would unsettle the markets of Indian 
farmers and thus slow up their production. 

There is uncertainty about the ability to 
handle the off-loading and dock storage and 
transport of a greatly accelerated move- 
ment. 
in bags at a rate as slow as only 1,000 tons a@ 
day compared with 5,000 tons off-loading 
rate for bulk grain at modern terminals. 

Flat storage construction might cost from 
35 to 70 cents a bushel and not all experts 
agree it is as good as upright concrete stor- 
age which costs from 75 cents to $2 in the 
United States. (This would be another 
drain on foreign exchange.) 

In the Indian Government there is an 
astonishing unanimity of belief that food 
grains should not be brought in under title 
III in the form of grants for charitable dis- 
tribution except in cases of flood, famine, 
and disaster. I heard warnings about de- 
moralizing the needy with free contributions 
that I hadn’t heard sincé debates on the 
relief bills of the 1930’s in the United States. 

Worry was expressed that our surpluses 
will not last forever and India might develop 
a dangerous dependence and then be sud- 
denly left without American grains. 

Many of these objections to larger intake 
of wheat do credit to Indian prudence, pride, 
and independence. They are, in part, how- 
‘ever, considerations that a short diet for 
Cabinet Ministers probably would remove. 

OBJECTIONS IN UNITED STATES 

In the United States there are also objec- 
tions based on: 

Shipping costs (often compounded by re- 
turning ships empty). 

















Wheat shipments are all off-loaded . 
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Skepticism about the adequacy of storage 
in India (and pest control). 

Fear of offending other grain exporters. 
(The Joint Wheat Utilization Committee, 
representing Canada, Australia, France, Ar- 
gentina, and the United States, may help 
solve this issue.) 

These attitudes, on both sides, are not 
altogether of imaginary origin. Still, there 
are those commercial warehouses bulging 
with 1,028 million bushels of wheat, those 
Commodity Credit bins with another 39 mil- 
lion bushels, those old Liberty ships with 
their 37 million bushels. (Fall of 1959 fig- 
ures.) And there also are those hungry 
people. 

It seems as though most of the legitimate 
fears of India could be met by more formally 
tying the food: imports and their counter- 
part funds to a program for improving In- 
dian agriculture at the same time. Some of 
them have been spent for this under exist- 
ing programs. But what if the rupee ac- 
counts were committed officially to building 
drainage ditches, irrigation canals, bunds, 
terraces, farm-to-market roads, godowns (or 
storage pits), buying seed, building fertilizer 
plants and educating farmers? Then the 
American surpluses would fill the current 
and impending gap between production and 
need; and would hasten the day when there 
would be no gap to fill. 

Apart from the mutual economic advan- 
tages of such an accelerated program there 
is that other consideration cited by Eugene 
R. Black, president of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development: 

“* * * never before in history was it pos- 
sible to say, as we can say now, that the 
kind of poverty that destroys individual dig- 
nity and stifles individual creative effort is 
not necessary.” ' 

Some of the simple agricultural construc- 
tion projects that would increase India’s 
farm output would also attack its problem 
of underemployment and unemployment— 
most of it in rural villages. P. C. Mahala- 
nobis, director of Indian statistics, has used 
figures that show 20 million Indians are 
employed less than 1 hour a day, 27 million 
less than 2 hours, 45 million less than 4 
hours. He recently said he had heard it 
stated in another way—that there are 30 
million people who work 5 days a month, 40 
million who work less than 10 days a month, 
53 million who work less than 15 days a 
month. This, of course, is no fault of the 
thrifty and would-be industrious Indian 
workers. To help diminish this staggering 
economic waste might greatly advance In- 
dia’s progress toward a self-generating eco- 
nomic growth. 





World Refugee Year, Lake County, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Calumet Region of Indiana has grown 
in industrial expansion and population 
phenomenally in the last 20 years. 





' Thousands of World War refugees have 


come to this area to make their home 
during this period of time. The Lake 
County (Ind.) Citizens Committee on 
World Refugee Year has contributed of 
its time and services to aid these new 
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citizens to establish themselves both edu- 
cationally and economically to the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

I wish to incorporate with my remarks, 
an article from the Gary (Ind.) Post- 
Tribune regarding the activities of this 
highly necessary and deserving commit- 
tee in the work which it has been doing 
in its preparation for cooperating in the 
World Refugee Year program. 

I also wish to include a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the above organ- 
ization at its recent meeting: 

PLAN UNIFIED SUPPORT OF REFUGEE YEAR 


Plans for coordinated Lake County sup- 
port of World Refugee Year were discussed 
last night at a dinner meeting of 40 area reli- 
gious, civic and educational leaders at the 
YMCA, 

The Lake County Citizens World Refugee 
Year Committee named Donald Housekeeper 
as its permanent president and Miss Eliza- 
beth Wilson as secretary, and appointed a 
committee to work on a countywide project 
for the week of April 18. 

The committee includes Nick Stepanovich, 
East Chicago attorney; Paul Carter, Gary 
YMCA; Miss Gertrude Mack, Catholic Social 
Service Bureau; Miss Lynne Blanning, Amer- 
ican Association of University Women; John 
Ziemba of the Polish National Alliance; Joe 
Milosevich of the First Presbyterian Church 
and D. R. McDeivtt. 

While World Refugee Year, conceived in 
England and authorized by a resolution of 
the United Nations General Assembly to 
run.from July 1959 to June 30, 1960, is more 
than half gone, activity thus far has been 
largely on a national level and generally is 
only now reaching the local levels through- 
out the country. 

Speakers last night included the Reverend 
Humphrey Walz of the Crown Point First 
Presbyterian Church, who said there were 
41 million refugees from war, communism 
and disaster around the world; Stepanovich, 
area representative on the U.S. Committee 
for Refugees, who told of the international 
structure for the care of refugees, and 
Winston Cone of the Purdue Calumet Cen- 
ter, who gave impressions of visits to the 
Near East and Africa. 

Carter, YMCA secretary, reviewed the com- 
munity guide published by the national 
committee, and Miss Irene Gullette of the 
Gary Public Library told of films available 
on the refugee problems. 

Last night’s meeting adopted a resolution 
presented by Ziemba urging congressional 
support of a refugee program, including ad- 
mission of 20,000 to this country as immi- 
grants, the used of $10 million from mutual 
security funds in heiping solve the refugee 
problem, and use of surplus commodities 
for refugees coming to this country. 

THE LAKE COUNTY CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON 
WorLD REFUGEE YEAR 


Whereas the -President of the United 
States has proclaimed the period from July 
1, 1959 to June 30, 1960, as World Refugee 
Year to focus the concern and the in- 
genuity—and the generosity—of the people 
of the United States on the continuing 
problem of refugees; and 

Whereas the Lake County Citizens Com- 
mittee on the World Refugee Year was 
formed in order to coordinate the activities 
of the citizens of Lake County who were 
desirous of contributing their joint efforts 
to the support of the United States Commit- 
tee for Refugees and international bodies 
aiding refugees; and 

Whereas the Lake County Citizens Com- 
mittee on Refugees has taken steps to keep 
the people of Lake County currently in- 


formed about the refugee situation through- 
out the world and has urged active par- 
ticipation in the World Refugee Year; and 

Whereas the sympathetic consideration of 
the U.S, Congréss is so that U.S. 
participation in the World Refugee Year is 
commensurate with the traditions and his- 
tory of our country in rendering assistance 
to refugees and persons in dire need: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Lake County Citizens 
Committee on World Refugee Year go on 
record in appealing to all citizens and or- 
ganizations, civic, cultural, and religious, of 
Lake County to extend every effort for active 
participation in the World Refugee Year 
program, and rendering such assistance, in- 
cluding financial, as may be necessary to 
insure the accomplishment of the desired 
objectives; be it further 

Resolved, That an appeal be made to our: 
legislative and governmental officials urging 
the adoption of the remedial legislation as 
sponsored by the U.S Committee for Ref- 
ugees, specifically, 

1. A Federal appropriation of $10 million 
over and above present outlays for refugee 
programs. 

2. A generous allocation of additional sur- 
plus commodities. 

3. New legislation permitting the annual 
immigration of 20,000 refugees beyond those 
authorized in existing quotas; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
furnished to members of the Congress of the 
United States, to Federal, State, and local 
Officials and to interested organizations in 
Lake County. 

LAKE CouUNTY CITIZENS COMMITTEE 
on Wor.p Rervucer Year, 
D. L, HOUSEKEEPER, Chairman. 





New Holiday for Superior, Wis. 
EXTENSION = REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in April, 
the 1960 navigation season of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway system 
will open. 

In Wisconsin and throughout the 
Great Lakes, lakeshore and inland 
communities are looking forward to a 
renewal of travel, trade and commerce 
that is of ever-growing significance to 
their economic life. 

During 1959, the first year of opera- 
tion of the completed and modernized 
seaway, the volume of traffic increased 
substantially over the previous years. 

For 1960, the flow is expected to be 
even larger. 

So great has been the beneficial im- 
pact, that many communities consider 
the arrival of a new season as cause for 
real celebration. 

The Evening Telegram, of Superior, 
Wis., for example, recently published a 
constructive, forward-looking editorial 
on oo opening of the 1960 navigation 

Because of the tremendous im- 
pe ca of deep-sea poe by way 
of. the seaway, to Superior, the editorial 
constructively suggests the opening day 
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of navigation as a “New Holiday for 


the tremendous sig- 
nificance which the seaway is for Su- 
perior, as well as Wisconsin and Great 
Lakes communities—I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Ho.may ror SuPERIoR? ; 
ne eens SOd£f Se yee’. 
y, will soon be here. The opening 


of po yoni 

There have been times, in the early years 
of Superior, when anxious folks, uninformed 
as to the date when the people of the set- 


fully stroll out toward “Bay” Street and see 
whether the ice had broken up in the harbor 
and whether possibly there were signs of 
steamboat smoke on the eastern horizon out 
over the lake. 

If there were such signs a day of rejoicing 
was at hand. At least in one of those early 
years it meant that the threat of actual hun- 
ger was soon to disappear as the ship would 
surely carry flour and other food items that 
would replenish the supplies in the ware- 
house on Quebec pier, the source on which 
all the local stores at that time depended. 
‘The proprietor of the warehouse was R. G. 
Coburn, who early saw the necessity for ra- 
tioning certain items, especially flour. He 
won the gratitude of the people depending 
on his stock by refusing to raise prices. 

The conditions in modern day Su or are 
a far cry from those of the city’s youth. 
Even in winter months railroads and trucks 
often haul to the elevators here enough grain 
to make a sizable year’s business for some 
terminals that are considered grain centers. 
The one little Superior warehouse of 1860 
is today replaced by vast terminals and by 
elevator capacity which in the summer sea- 
son will receive and ship enough grain to 
supply flour to the whole Nation of 170 mil- 
lion people for a good share of a winter sea- 
son. 

Conditions have also changed otherwise in 
Superior. Even now ships that have been 
serving ocean ports are making plans for 
coming to Superior as soon as the locks and 
channels of the St. Lawrence Waterway are 
opened. That will be next month. In 
Montreal the tentative date has been fixed as 
April 15. Some predict it can be earlier, 

Regardless what the date may be it will 
be a matter of but a few weeks. It will mark 
the opening of the first full year of ocean 
shipping for Superior. For generations the 
people of Superior have talked and dreamed 
about such an océasion. Now it will happen 
every year and each year should be fraught 
with increasing interest as Superior’s con- 
nection with the whole world of commerce 
increases, as more and more cities and coun- 
tries of other continents become our 
neighbors in trade. 

Superior thus acquires a new red letter day 
in its calendar. It is both fixed and flexible, 
being thus of the greater interest because it 
combines certainty and uncertainty. 

Preparations for the day start the trek of 
hundreds of men back to work. For 2 to 3 
months their employment has been intermit- 
tent. For some of them it has been an 
inverted vacation, winter instead of summer. 
Insurance may have filled the financial gap 
for them, but they prefer the work and meet 
it with renewed zest and interest. Ore docks, 
coal docks, railroads have all participated in 
the slowdown. As they resume their normal 
activity the spirit with which they do so 
pervades the whole city. 

Opening of Navigation Day should hence- 
forth be anticipated and celebrated. In con- 
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trast to the unpredictiveness of the openings 
of a century ago, the date can now be closely 
predicted and even assisted in getting here 
on time. Likewise, its approach will differ 
in that instead of need for a period of ration- 
ing the many stores and warehouses here 
invite the use of their supplies and their 
competition prevents the need of the imposi- 
tion of rationing. The stores themselves may 
well give their customer the cue and put 
them in the mood to celebrate Superior’s 
Navigation Day. 





Hungarian Freedom Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
we of the free world join today in the 
solemn observation of the 112th anni- 
versary of Hungarian Freedom Day. 
Unfortunately, it is a day of sad con- 
templation, rather than one of great 
rejoicing. 

It is a solemn day and one of sad con- 
templation bécause of the rules of So- 
viet Russia. In defiance of all that is 
legally and morally right, the masters 
of the Kremlin have placed the Hun- 
garian nation under the yoke of Soviet 
Russia and taken from its freedom-lov- 
ing people all the rights that are in- 
herently theirs. 

In observing this anniversary of Hun- 
garian Freedom Day, it is well to relate 
some of the history of Hungary so none 
will ever forget the ruthlessness and 
cruelty of the Soviet and its ultimate 
aim—the placing of the entire world be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and making all 
people of the world its captives. 

It was on March 15, 1848, under the 
leadership of the famed and great Louis 
Kossuth, that the patriots of Hungary 
boldly bid for freedom after being tied 
to Austria for centuries. It brought 
freedom and national autonomy. 

Then in 1945, Hungary found its free- 
dom crushed through occupation by the 
crawling octopus called Soviet Russia. 
Yet, the cruel yoke of the Communists 
could not crush the desires of the Hun- 
garian people for a free and independ- 
ent nation. It burned steadily in their 
hearts and in their minds. There were 
many evidences of it. Then, in the 
tragic fall of 1956 the Hungarian people 
again rebelled against alien rule. 

Once again the Hungarians demanded 
freedom and independence and they 
fought courageously for it. Sadly, the 
freedom day victory of 1848 was not re- 
peated. Soviet tanks and artillery 
proved too much for these inspired and 
dedicated people. 

The shocking end of the Hungarian 
bid for freedom in 1956 cannot and must 
not be forgotten. Although physically 
and ruthlessly crushed by Russia’s dis- 
regard for the fundamental aspirations 
and rights of mankind, the patriots of 
Hungary gave enduring proof that their 
desire for freedom remains unquench- 
able. 


March 15 


Since the uprising of 1956, the United 
Nations General Assembly has adopted 


12 resolutions on Hungary, demanding 


the withdrawal of Soviet troops and free 
elections under international control, 
while condemning the brutality of the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet has defied 
each and every one of these resoJutions. 

The Soviet continues to defy the 
United Nations and its resolutions. In 
view of this and what continues to trans- 
pire within Hungary, I sincerely hope 
the opportunity will present itself at 
the soon-to-be held East-West summit 
conference for a full-scale discussion of 
the Hungarian situation. It is my strong 
belief that no effort should be spared 
in our striving for the restoration of in- 
dependence to Hungary. 

Today, as we commemorate an earlier 
era of Hungarian freedom, we honor all 
Hungarians for their gallant and tena- 
cious longing for liberty and we pray that 
the day soon will come when the light 
of freedom and independence again will 
be burning brightly in their beloved 
homeland. 





Spenders or Savers? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President; I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Clinton (S.C.) Chronicle 
of March 10, 1960, entitled “Spenders 
or Savers?” This excellent editorial 
poses a very important question for our 


presidential candidates and the voters 


of this country. 

The Chronicle, one of South Carolina’s 
best weekly newspapers, is published by 
Mrs. W. W. Harris. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPENDERS OR SAVERS? 

Writing in U.S. News & World Report, 
David Lawrence poitits to “the most impor- 
tant question before the Congress.”, It, is 
whether the expected Federal budget surplus 
for the coming fiscal year (estimated by the 


President at $4.2 billion) shall be spent, or — 


applied to the reduction of our national debt. 
As he puts it, “Shall we become ‘spenders’ or 
‘savers’?” 

There is small doubt what will happen if 
the spenders rather than the savers have 
their way. The surplus will be dissipated, 
there is every possibility that a deficit will 
take its place, the already weakened dollar 
will become weaker in world money markets 
and there will be new rounds of inflation. In 
this connection, the President made a re- 
mark of the utmost significance: “Personal- 
ly, I do not feel that any amount can be 
properly called a surplus as long as the Na- 
tion is in debt. I prefer to think of such an 
item as reduction on our children’s inherit- 
ted mortgage. And, once we have estab- 
lished such payments as normal practice, we 
can profitably make improvements in our tax 
structure and thereby truly reduce the heavy 
burdens of taxation.” 
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Finally, Mr. Lawrence posed another big 
question in these words: “What presidential 
candidate will espouse the doctrine of pay- 
ing off the public debt by annual contribu- 
tions from lus?” The country de- 
serves—in this election year—an unequivo- 
cal answer. 





Would Raising the Legal Wage Mini- 
mum Benefit Our Lower Paid 
Workers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Will- 
ford I. King, in a recent issue of Spot- 
light, discussed the pending proposal to 
raise the Federal minimum wage from $1 
to $1.25. He questions whether raising 
the minimum would actually benefit our 
lower paid workers. Dr. King is an emi- 
nent economist, nationally known statis- 
tician, a former adviser to the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. In view of the timeliness of this 
article and the provocative thoughts 
embodied in it, under unanimous con- 
sent, I ask that the article be reprinted 
at this point in the Recorp: 


At present, the average wage of U.S. fac- 
tory workers is more than $2 per hour. But, 
at the same time, cases are not lacking in 
which employees in various lines of work 
are paid only 50 cents per hour—or even less. 
It is an indisputable fact, that, in the United 
States, large numbers of. persons receive rates 
of pay too low to enable them to live in the 
style that seems to most of us to be appro- 
priate for Americans. Some of these workers 
actually are unable to earn enough to main- 
tain the health of themselves and their 
dependents. Is not this clearly a case calling 
for governmental intervention to protect 
helpless workers from exploitation by grasp- 
ing, ruthless employers? Labor leaders so 
contend, and hence demand that the legal 
wage minimum be raised to $1.25 per hour. 

All that advocates of minimum-wage leg- 
islation ask is that Congress require em-~- 
ployers to pay decent living wages. Can 
anyone take issue with such an obviously 
reasonable demand? Clearly, poor people 
need additional income. Congress is admit- 
tedly the most powerful legislative body on 
earth, Is there any logical reason for its 
not acting at once to remedy this untoward 
situation? 

Any defensible answer to this question 
must take into consideration the fact that, 
in any given plant, the various employees 
are likely to differ greatly as regards their 
respective endeavors or abilities to add to 
the values of the products turned out. So, 
in a typical hour, the value added by one 
worker may be only 50 cents, while another 
May increase returns by $5. Any employer 
who pays an employee in the first category 
$1.25 per hour is courting bankruptcy. But 
it may- be profitable to employ such a worker 
at a wage of 40 cents per hour. 

Worldwide experience throughout the cen- 
turies shows that production is maximized, 
hot by having wage rates and other prices 
fixed by government, but, instead, by having 
them arrived at competitively. In either 
case, the results are determined by the laws 
of supply and demand, two of which set 
forth the general principles that raising the 
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price of a good tends to lessen the quantity 
of it which can be sold and increases the 
quantity of it which will be produced; while 
lowering the price has the opposite results. 

And, despite popular opinion to the con- 
trary, governments find it little easier to re- 
peal these laws than to abrogate the law of 
gravity. So, when, in recent decades, our 
government has supported the prices of 
farm products at levels higher than those 
which would be determined by competition, 
it has been compelled to buy huge quan- 
tities of these products to keep their prices 
up to the artificially set figures. And the 
laws of supply and demand apply just as 
rigorously to the price of labor as to the 
price of anything else. Raising wage rates 
always reduces the volume of labor which 
can be sold. 

Is it not distinctly antisocial to prevent 
the less efficient members of the working 
class from earning an honest living; or from 
at least earning as much of their living as 
they are able to pay for? Those who can 
pay their way ought not to be pauperized. 
For those who are too inefficient to make 
both ends meet, it is legitimate to make up 
the deficit out of relief funds, but there is 
no good excuse for not requiring every adult 
to go as far as he can in the direction of 
providing for himself. 

A vital fact which is overlooked by most 
advocates of minimum wage legislation is 
that the total volume of products which can 
be sold is rigidly limited by the combined 
net new spending power of ail potential cus- 
tomers. A nation’s net new spending power 
equals the algebraic sum of its national in- 
come and any change in its volume of cir- 
culating medium. Careful investigation 
shows that, except in periods of currency 
inflation or deflation, the total amount of 
new spending power in any nation in any 
given month depends primarily upon the 
amount of the nation’s income in the period 
just preceding. This means that, by and 
large, people govern their spending by their 
incomes. This is, of course, a matter of com- 
mon observation. It follows that, if higher 
minimum wage laws compel employers to 
raise the prices of their products enough to 
cover added wage costs, they will find that 
their physical volume of sales will decline, 
When this happens, they will, of course, re- 
quire fewer workers. Those laid off will be 
the least efficient. They, and not the em- 
ployers, will be the principal sufferers from 
the advance in the legal minimum wage 
rates. 

But, at this point, the labor leader will as- 
sert that we have ignored the fundamental 
fact that raising wage rates increases the 
spending-power total. Were it not for the 
fact that this fallacy is so widely accepted, 
one would not need to take the trouble to 
refute a contention so manifestly unsound. 
Obviously, if an employer pays out an extra 
thousand dollars in wages, he increases the 
purchasing power of the employees to the 
extent of $1,000. But, just as obviously, he 
decreases his own purchasing power by $1,000. 
The net influence on the total is zero. 

If, by raising the price of labor, total pur- 
chasing power could be increased and pros- 
perity induced, clearly the same principle 
would apply to raising the prices of other 
goods. Grocers could increase their purchas- 
ing power by raising the prices of foods, 
clothiers, by raising the prices of clothing, 
and so on without limit. Moreover, if this 
principle were sound, it would be the height 
of folly to discuss raising minimum wage 
rates to $1.25 per hour. If Congress really 
has power to repeal the law of supply and 
demand and legislate prosperity, it is not 
doing its duty unless it raises the minimum 
wage rate to at least $5 per hour. Why be 
niggardly? 

Clearly, no firm can afford to keep on its 
payroll any employee who fails to earn his 
pay. So, when Government advances wage 
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rates, the employer who does not believe it 
feasible to raise his selling prices, he has no 
option except to dismiss those marginal ern- 
ployees whose services to him are worth less 
than the new legal minimum wage. 

It is true that the demand for certain 
types of labor is inelastic. When this is the 
case, an increase in wage rates may appear to 
produce little unemployment. Let us sup- 
pose, for example, that the wages of bakers 
are raised from $1 to $3 per hour, and that 
as a result, the price of bread rises from 15 
cents to 25 cents per loaf. In a country as 
pros| us as the United States, the proba- 
bility is that bread consumption will not de- 
cline noticeably; hence few bakers will be 
discharged. Apparently, the minimum wage 
legislation has produced almost no unem- 
ployment. 

This conclusion is, however, entirely un- 
justified. Customers are a dime 
more for each loaf of bread purchased. 
Their incomes have not been increased. 
Therefore, for every loaf of bread bought, 
they necessarily spend a dime less for some- 
thing else—probably for some luxury. This 
decreased demane for luxury goods makes it 
unnecessary to hire so many workers in 
those flelds of production. Workers there 
lose their jobs. The law of supply and de- 
mand has not been circumvented. It has 
worked just as inexorably as ever. Legis- 
lating upward the wage rates of the bakers 
has caused unemployment, reduced the 
Nation’s production total, and made the 
Nation poorer. 

As the law of supply and demand indi- 
cates, pushing up prices cuts down the phys- 
ical volume of goods sold, and, with sales 
reduced, employers can get along with 
fewer workers; so layoffs result. Therefore, 
the number of unemployed is increased, and 
more people are thrown upon the relief 
rolls, thus adding to the burdens of the 
taxpayers. 

Unfortunately, the laws of nature make 
it impossible to increase the real national 
income by any means other than the ardu- 
ous process of producing goods. Such fix 
nancial legerdemain as minimum-wage 
legislation results only in unemployment, 
diminished total production, and hence 
lower total real income. 

What any minimum-wage law really does 
is to determine what portion of the poten- 
tial working force of the Nation is to be 
condemned to idleness, and converted into 
a burden to be borne by those at work. 
This is the prime result of all minimum. 
wage enactments. Therefore, the real ques- 
tion before Congress for decision is what 
percentage of our citizens it believes it de- 
sirable to pauperize. 





Construction Differential Shipbuilding 
Contracts for West Coast Shipyards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Com- 
mission of Public Docks of the City of 
Portland, Oreg., has brought to my at- 
tention a copy of Resolution 1467 
adopted by the commission on March 1. 

This resolution urges retention of the 
6 percent construction differential for 
west coast shipyards as a fair and equi- 
table measure designed to maintain a 
reasonable amount of shipbuilding work 
in west coast ports. 
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A strong and active shipbuilding in- 
dustry on the west coast is important, 
not only to the West, but to the entire 


Mr. President, I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse the continuation of the 6 percent 
construction differential. I urge serious 
consideration of the resolution by all of 
my colleagues, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 1467 oF THE COMMISSION OF PUB- 

Lic Docks oF THE CrTy OF PORTLAND 

OrzEG. 


Whereas the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
eo for an award of construction-differ- 
contracts to west coast 
aapenan in the event a west coast steam- 
ship company is involved and the bid- is 
within 6 percent of any bid submitted by 
eastern or southern yards; and 
Whereas it has been established that west 
coast shipyards are faced with higher costs 
than yards on the Atlantic and gulf coasts, 
principally because the suppliers of mate- 
rials for ship construction and outfitting are 
generally located in the Eastern United 
States; and 
Whereas the continuance of a major ship- 
building program on the west coast will be 
if the present 6 percent differ- 
ential is either reduced or eliminated; Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Commission of Public 
Docks of the City of Portland, Oreg., urges 
the retention of the 6-percent differential as 
@ fair and equitable measure designed to 
maintain a reasonable amount of shipbuild- 
ing work in west coast ports; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That the Commission of Public 
Docks of Portland, Oreg., endorses the activ- 
ities of the Western Shipbuilding Associa- 
tion which are aimed at preserving the dif- 
ferential and investigating other means of 
insuring that western shipyards continue to 
contribute to the economic welfare of the 
ports and vessel operators they serve. 
Tuomas P, GuERIN, 
Secretary. 





Hearing-Aid Industry Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Forand bill becomes understood by the 
people, more and more opposition ap- 
pears. The following resolution ex- 
presses the stand of the hearing-aid 
industry: 

The hearing-aid industry yesterday went 
on record against the Forand bill, concern- 
ing broadening medical services to recipients 
of social security benefits, even though it 
might increase sales of its products. 

The national trade group, the Hearing-Aid 
Industry Conference, adopted a resolution 
opposing the bill on the basis that “com- 
pulsory insurance on the Federal level would 
destroy voluntary insurance plans and re- 
sult in medical care inferior to that evolved 
by the normal incentives of a free society.” 

“We are convinced this bill would lower 
the standards of medical care,” Leland A. 
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Watson, president, commented. “Voluntary 
insurance plans, like most things in a de- 
mocracy, are not perfect. But looking to the 
Federal Government is not the answer. Fed- 
eral ‘cures’ are often worse than the ‘illness.’ 
Our study of this bill, based on our experi- 
ence as an industry. offering paramedical 
goods, convinces us it is in this category. 
From both the social and economic points 
of view, it would be detrimental. Medical 
care would become inferior and the taxpayer 
would be saddled with another burden.” 

The logical evolvement of such a com- 
pulsory system would be provision of such 
prosthetic devices as hearing aids, eye- 
glasses, dentures, and so on, particularly be- 
cause they are most needed by persons in the 
age groups covered by social security. On 
the face of it, Mr. Watson said, the indus- 
try should favor this, since it will act as a 
“built-in sales guarantee.” However, the 
industry feels this would be a’shortsighted 
point of view that might eventually lead to 
some Federal control of its own operations, 
as well as bringing a deterioration of medical 
care, 

Mr. Watson urged the public, trade associa- 
tions, civic and social groups, to go on record 
in opposition to the bill by writing Congress- 
man ForaNp and their own Representatives. 





A Diplomatic Service Second to None 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during my period of service in the Sen- 
ate I have supported many measures 
designed to strengthen our Foreign 
Service. In these days of competitive 
coexistence with world communism we 
cannot afford to be second best in 
our official representation abroad. Mr. 
President, I elaborated this point in a 
recent article, “A Diplomatic Service 
Second to None,” which appeared in the 
January number of Stentorian, a publi- 
cation of the Public Administration So- 
ciety, City College, New York, N.Y., and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Dretomatic SERvIcE SECOND To NONE 

(By Husert H. HUMPHREY) 


It is an old American custom to snipe at 
our diplomats. For generations the virile, 
aggressive man of business, the laborer, the 
frontiersman were representative of our 
forming national tradition. The diplomat, 
however, was looked upon as an un-American 
type, distrusted as too cultivated, too re- 
strained. He seemed to be too much at home 
in the semiaristocratic atmosphere of Euro- 
pean courts to be a real, he-man American. 
And it has only been during the past 30 
years, since the Rogers Act of 1924 estab- 
lished a career foreign service, that American 
diplomacy has become fully recognized as a 
profession. 

American diplomats have a remarkably 
sensitive and complicated task to perform. 
They represent abroad a vast, energetic, and 
diverse nation. Many Americans speak out 


with different voices, often contrary to the 
Official policy the diplomat must represent. 
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Yet the diplomat must seek to represent, 
and interpret, the central, the basic Ameri- 
can will and intent. 

the past 20 years few American 
professions have undergone such rapid 
change as diplomacy. Before World War II, 
the United States was believed to be splen- 
didly secure; Europe’s quarrels seemed quaint 
and distant affairs. Then the diplomat 


merely observed, reported, and kept his su- © 


periors in Washington informed. Inciden- 
tally, American diplomats even then had a 
very high reputation for knowing what was 
afoot abroad. 
Since World War II, however, the Ameri- 
can diplomat is in the frone line of world 
*conflict. We and the rest of the free world 
rely heavily on his sharp eye, his feel for 


intricate political or military developments_ 


abroad. He is the top administrator over- 
seeing and meshing the complex activities 
of American military, economic assistance, 
and information missions. Each of these is 
made up of specialists, often persuaded that 
they alone know all the answers to American. 
policies and American needs. It is the diplo- 
mat who must fit each specialist into his 
proper place in the total fabric of American 
national policy. He represents us in other 
countries; he also represents us at NATO 
and at the United Nations, not just during 
the headline days when the big names come 
but also during the dog days of patient dis- 
cussion and the exploration of each party’s 
point of view. He looks out for the needs of 
Americans doing business abroad. 

He recognizes that each nation has its own 
set of interests that spring from its political 
life, its traditions and its peoples’ sense of 
what is important. The interests of states 
often conflict. Specific American interests 
often contradict the ardent desires of other 
countries; their needs often work against 
our own. Our own interests must be pro- 
tected in such a way as to retain the good- 
will of the foreign country with which he 
deals. If we trample on our friends today, 
who shall stand with us tomorrow? The 
diplomat’s task is also to seek out areas of 
agreement and mutual adjustment, to overs 
pass disagreement or details by emphasizing 
agreement on larger, more fundamental 
issues. 

In dealing with the Soviet Union and 
China, he takes the measure of the Krem- 
lin’s vaulting ambitions; he knows how to 
intrepret Mr. Khrushchev’s optimism about 
the future. He understands the necessity 
of strength in all its many forms, of show- 
ing determination and power in the face of 
Soviet demands, He also comprehends the 
costs of ill-considered stand-patism. Often, 


by refusing to budge in a fast-moving play, . 
the man who loses the initiative also loses 


the game. The slow-moving Sunday driver 
is as much a hazard on the highway as a@ 
speeder the police have not yet apprehended. 

These are special skills of judgment and 
personality. They are not given to any man 
at one moment. Only by training and ex- 
perience can they be acquired. 

American diplomats are often accused 
of becoming too close to whatever govern- 
ment happens now to be in power. The 
error is obvious, it is said, since every gov- 
ernment now in power is bound to be cut 
of power 10 years from now. The critics 
argue that we must be friendly with all po- 
litical groups in a country so that we shall 
be “in” with a future government. But 
this. is not always easy outside of Europe 
and North America. In many countries, the 
notion of a loyal opposition is unthinkable; 
opponents of the government are looked 
upon as traitors. For diplomats to consort 
with them is to render our representatives 
incapable of performing their eee 
duty—to represent American interests in 
dealing with the sovereign government. Yet 
we must be sensitive to the currents of 
public opinion, to the ideas of organized 
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labor, or racial or religious groups in other 
countries. The diplomat must be friendly 
with these political forces that may mold 
the politics of tomorrow while he deals 
directly with the governments of today. 

For the sake of serving their country 
abroad, the diplomats give up normal family 
life; they stay in no one post more than 
4 years as a rule; they forego the warmth 
of neighborhood, of a permanent circle of 
friends and loved ones. Mothers abroad 
sometimes watch their children become 
stricken with strange diseases. The social 
obligations of foreign service wives are very 
heavy, and family life for young children 
is often disrupted. As children grow, their 
parents must send them home for advanced 
education. Our diplomats wander the world 
like nomads, having seen all places, but pro- 
foundly at home in none. Those of us who 
remain at home might ponder what our 
lives would be like if we had to uproot our- 
selves once in every 3 or 4 years for the 
balance of our working lives, moving from 
one country to another. These men and 
women should be amply rewarded for their 
services. 

We continue to show our disregard of the 
diplomat’s skill by our unwillingness to pro- 
vide highly qualified career men with nec- 
essary entertainment and representation 
allowances, although every salesman and 
business executive with one-tenth the re- 
sponsibility of these men have generous en- 
tertainment allowances indirectly falling 
upon the taxpayer through deductible busi- 
mess expenses. As a result, we block the 
advance of our most qualified men from the 
responsibilities of some of our most impor- 
tant embassies, -These go, instead, to politi- 
cal appointees as rewards for political support 
and for having been endowed with a private 
income. The best man for the job is often 
passed over. 

Of course, no profession is perfect. There 
have been instances where professional 
American representatives abroad have lacked 
the necessary sensitivity, curiosity, and open- 
ness to cultures that are often very different 
from our own. Too few of our diplomats 
in the past have known necessary foreign 
languages. In exotic lands where mothers 
do worry about their children’s health, 
where local food and household supplies are 
short, or where the very safety of our rep- 
resentatives may be at stake, Americans 
may live too much apart from the local 
community. Local governments may even 
encourage the clustering together of Amer- 
ican families because it is easier to protect 
American and other diplomats from local up- 
heavals. Contacts with the local people may 
then be impeded. Political appointees, ig- 
norant of the country they go to, ignorant, 
even, of the name of the country’s Prime 
Minister, take a long time to understand the 
rigorous and difficult art of diplomatic rep- 
resentation. These are all weaknesses we 
must overcome. 

It has been very encouraging to me to see 
the growing evidences of the American peo- 
ple’s interest in the quality and performance 
of our Foreign Service officers abroad. Num- 
bers of highly qualified young applicants are 
again competing for Foreign Service apopint- 
ments by taking very stiff examinations. 
The Congress has authorized and the State 
Department has undertaken expanded lan- 
guage training programs. Officers in mid- 
career now have opportunities to be tem- 
porarily relieved of their duties for a period 
of study and contemplation. New men ex- 
perienced in Washington have been drawn 
into the Foreign Service. 

These are all good steps in the direction 
of providing us with a diplomatic service 
adequate to the task of confronting the total 
Soviet challenge, We should settle for noth- 
ing but the best. 
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More on Trade Policy and the 
Automobile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, surely it is 
becoming apparent to those in various 
Federal departments who sit in judg- 
ment of American industry in matters 
involving foreign trade that . further 
efforts to perpetuate the myth of recip- 
rocal trade can only result in additional 
serious damage to our economy. 

Over the past 2 years an impressive 
body of evidence has accumulated to 
prove beyond doubt that our Nation’s 
ability to compete effectively in world 
markets is deteriorating. We are at one 
and the same time the victims of our 
own inflated economy and the rugged 
resistance to American products abroad. 

Consider, for example, the great U.S. 
automobile ‘industry, pioneer of mass 
production. Few industries can match 
our auto manufacturers in their degree 
of mechanization. Auto making is a 
highly efficient industry, geared to pro- 
duce a modern durable product for the 
largest consumer market in the world. 

Yet this streamlined industry, this 
model of American inventive genius and 
mass-output efficiency, has seen its mar- 
ket deeply penetrated by overseas com- 
petitors. Over 10 percent of its domestic 
market has been overrun by imports, and 
in 1959 exports of American cars tum- 
bled to their lowest point since World 
War II. 

One of the reasons for the loss of for- 
eign markets is the determination of 
many countries to maintain stiff barriers 
against American products. Other fac- 
tors, of course, play a part. High wages 
and costs in American industry has ele- 
vated the price of our autos to a non- 
competitive point. 

Furthermore, it may surprise some of 
my colleagues to learn that it costs our 
producers more than twice as much to 
ship a car to Europe as it costs their 
competitiors to ship a car from Europe 
to the United States. This is not simply 
a matter of size. It applies even if the 
identical car is involved. 

This grossly unfair situation is ex- 
plored in a timely article appearing in 
the March 10 issue of Iron Age magazine. 
I commend this article to the attention 
of all Members of the Congress who are 
seriously concerned about the crisis in 
our country’s international trade. 

Can Untrep Strares Hurpite Evropr’s WAL? 

Popularity of foreign cars isn’t the only 
reason for an out of kilter import-export 
picture in the United States. 

A major reason why imports sell like hot- 
cakes in the United States, while most 
U.S. built models are shunned over- 
seas is “discriminatory practices” in duty, 
taxes and shipping rates, says W. H. Thore- 
son, director of automotive export for Amer- 
ican Motors. 





Mr. Thoreson says duty and taxes in Eu- 
ropean countries are set at 
hibitive levels, and shipping 


United States. Consequently, only wealthy 


Europeans, as @ rule, are buying American 
- cars , 


These barriers have been rough to over- 


foreign markets in 1959. 
port shipments soared to a record 668,070. 
“At best, the United States will hold its 
own in 1960,” Mr. Thoreson predicts, “even 
though many of the cars built abroad are 
too small for average family use, and are 
underpowered.” He doesn’t see domestic 


pacts are now available to whet European 
interest. 
ONE-WAY STREET 

“Duty rates and taxes on U.S. cars in 
Europe are impossible,” he points out. 
“They range from 35 to 69 percent in coun- 
tries with their own car-making planis, 
based on landed cost price, including ocean 
freight and marine insurance, on engine 
cubic inch displacement, and or weight.” 

By contrast, the United States charges a 
flat 8.5 percent import duty on all cars, ex- 
cluding ocean freight, plus 10 percent Fed- 
eral excise. All imports get the same treat- 
ment, regardless of size, horsepower, weight, 
price or country of origin. 

“The U.S. rate used to be higher. But at 
intervals in recent years it’s been lowered 
by 0.5 percent to help. bring about tariff 
reciprocity. But hasn’t been 
realized from an automotive point of view,” 
claims Mr. Thoreson. “ It’s time we stopped 
making automotive tariff reductions a one- 


‘way street.” 


The AM official says the situation isn’t im- 
proving. “Certain car- countries 
in Europe, which now have a great stake in 
the U.S. market, claim they have eased re- 
strictions against our cars,” he says. 

“But the steps have been mostly meaning- 
less. We feel other automobile manufactur- 
ing nations, which enjoy relatively free access 
to the U.S. auto market, should give our 
automobiles reasonably similar treatment,” 
Mr. Thoreson contends. 

Formation of the European Economic 
Community (Common Market) isn’t likely to 
ease the situation, as Mr, Thoreson sees it. 
West Germany, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, and Belgium formed the 
group a year ago. They decided on an 
eventual average of a 31 percent import duty 
rate on cars imported from nonmember na- 
tions, plus taxes set separately by each 
member nation. : 

At the same time, duties are being re- 
duced on EEC member products. By 1970 
there will be no duties levied against any 
products of these countries. Similar objec- 
tives were set later in 1959 by the Outer 
Seven Free Trade Area. This group includes 
Great Britain, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, 
Austria, Denmark, and Portugal. 

YANKEE STAY HOME 

Mr. Thoreson says shipping charges set by 
international ocean shipping conferences also 
work to the disadvantage of U.S. auto 
makers. “For example,” he says, “a Rambler 
shipped from New York to Germany has a 
freight bill of $328. But if the same car is 
shipped back to New York the charge is only 
$158. 

“This illogical and unfair method of de- 
termining ocean rates serves further to dis- 








disadvantage because it was the other way 
around for many years. “The disparity in 
our favor in early postwar years wasn’t caused 


by discriminatory taxes on our part. It was 
‘because Europe simply didn’t have the 


capacity to produce cars in great quantity.” 

Mr. Speaker, the discriminatory trade 
practices by foreign countries against 
US. exports must be brought to an im- 
mediate end. 





Canning: How It All Began 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
year is the 150th anniversary of the in- 
vention of canning. The science of food 
preservation by canning has taken such 
great strides in recent years that this 
anniversary is of special significance. In 
my own State of Wisconsin the canning 
industry began in 1887, when Albert 
Landreth lished the first cannery in 
Manitowoc. ‘oday, about one out of 
every eight people employed in industry 
in Wisconsin is engaged in the processing 
of food. A few statistics reveal Wis- 
consin’s place in the canning industry. 
Forty t of the canned peas pro- 
duced in the United States are produced 
in Wisconsin. Wisconsin also ranks first 
nationally in the canning of carrots, 
beets, and sweet corn; second in sauer- 
Kraut, cranberries, and pickles; and 
third in green and wax beans and green 
lima beans. Wisconsin also cans major 
quantities of cherries and apples, in 
various forms. There are about 120 can- 
ning plants in the State, which employ 
as many as 40,000 people in the harvest- 
ing season. They produced about one- 
fifth of all the canned vegetables in the 
United States last year, which works out 
to five cans for every person in the 
country. 

Beer and milk are two other leading 
canned products in which Wisconsin 
leads the Nation. All this canning ac- 
tivity has led to another huge industry 
in Wisconsin; namely, the tin can in- 
dustry. Well over 2 billion cans are 
manufactured each year in. Wisconsin. 

In each case cans provide a vital link 
between the producer and the consumer. 
As Norman Sorenson, 1959 president of 
the National Canners Association, re- 
cently wrote: 

The art of canning, as discovered by 
Nicolas Appert in 1810, freed mankind from 
the bondage of the seasons. It has enabled 
the farmer to plant his crops free of the 
fear that his work of many months might be 
lost in a few days at the market place, and 
has enabled almost everyone, everywhere, to 
enjoy the products of the field without re- 
gard for the calendar. 
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As we view the multicolored array of 
canned foods now available to every 
consumer it is difficult to realize that 
just a century and a half ago the need 
for a reliable method of preserving food 
was so desperate that the French Gov- 
ernment offered a generous prizé for a 
method of conserving food so that it 
could be conveyed on long sea voyages. 
To bring the exciting tale of the develop- 
ment of canning from the discovery of 
the basic technique to its present posi- 
tion as one of the Nation’s leading in- 
dustries, I ask unanimous consent that 
an article entitled “Canning: How It All 
Began,” by Nelson H. Budd, information 
director and assistant executive secre- 
tary of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

CANNING: How Ir ALL Becan—A Vivip His- 
TORICAL DIGEST 


(By Nelson H. Budd) 


In 1960 two important holidays will 
occur: 

January 30 marks the 150th anniversary 
of the birth of canning—the official accept- 
ance by the French Government in 1810 of 
Nicolas Appert’s method of preserving food 
by cooking it in a hermetically sealed con- 
tainer. 

And on August 25, 1810, 6 months after 
Appert’s method was published to the 
world—the first patent for the manufacture 
of a metal container was granted by George 
II of England. 

These important happenings led to the 
establishment of two great industries— 
canning and can manufacture. In 1960 
these industries have a right to be proud and 
to broadcast the information that they have 
been “serving mankind for 150 years.” 

Accordingly, joint ceremonies are planned 
for the convention of the National Canners 
Association at Miami Beach during the pe- 
riod January 17-20. In programing these 
events, NCA is joining hands with the Can 
Manufacturers Institute in launching a year- 
round observance during 1960 of the birth- 
day of the food preservation method known 
as canning and the of the metal 
container, which has played so great a role 
in carrying canned foods into the kitchens 
and pantries of a vast world population. 

Most hardheaded businessmen have no pa- 
tience with the past. They regard observ- 
ance of anniversaries and birthdays as trivial, 
sentimental, even wasteful activities. This 
Was apparent in 1952 when NCA staged offi- 
cial celebrations with the French Embassy 
of the 200th birthday of Appert. Neverthe- 
less, because of the publicity that cere- 
mony received, millions of consumers were 
made acquainted with the accomplishments 
of canning, with the scientific and economic 
progress it has made, and its great contri- 
butions to public health and welfare. As 
President Sorensen has pointed out, “The 
very act of paying honor indicates to the by- 
stander that honor is due.” He has urged 
that canners take the lessons of the past, 
apply them to the present, and in that 
manner be looking to the future. The NCA 
policy on the sesquicentennial year activities 
is to use past events only to illustrate and 
measure to the consumer the progress of the 
industry to its eminence of today. 

THE HISTORY OF CANNING 

In 1795 Prance not only was fighting most 
of Europe but was in the throes of revolu- 
tion at home. She was victorious over enemy 
nations, but her governing body—the Di- 
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rectory—was gravely concerned over one 
enemy found to be unconquerable. 

soldiers and sailors were dying from scurvy 
and malnutrition. Except when they could 


forage, their diet was largely salt meat and 
bread Aa 


The problem was critical. The Directory 
voted to offer a 12,000-franc prize to the citi- 
zen who could devise a method of preserving 
food for transport on military and naval 
campaigns. 

An obscure confectioner and chef named 
Nicolas Appert worked for 14 years on the 
problem, His simple theory was that if food 
is sufficiently heated while sealed in a con- 
tainer that excludes air, the food will keep, 
and this is the fundamental modern princi- 


ple of canning as practiced today. Appert - 


filled bottles with various foods, sealed them 
with wired and wax cork stoppers, and 
cooked them in boiling water. Samples of 
his preserved vegetables and fruits were put 
on sailing vessels and sent around the world, 
They retained their wholesomeness and, on 
January 30, 1810, Appert was awarded the 
prize by Count Montalivet, Minister of the 
Interior. The Emperor, Napoleon, succeéd- 
ing the Directory as head of the govern- 
ment, maintained support of the project, 
because he, more than any other French 
leader, realized its importance to successful 
military campaigns. 

Appert’s procedures, used in canning some 
70 different products, were set forth in his 
treatise, “The Book of All Households; or 
the Art of Preserving Animal and Vegetable 
Substances for Many Years,” published in 
June 1810, and immediately widely dis- 
tributed and translated into many European 
languages. 

From Appert’s time to the present, the his- 
tory of canning is a story of inventive genius 
devoted to the development of better con- 
tainers, improved equipment, timesaving 
machinery, and research. All of this had 
led to the discovery and understanding of 
the scientific principles on which 
is based and the practical application of sci- 
ence to the industry’s operations. Although 
the humble Appert was not a scientist, 
he had the scientific instinct. He knew that 
his process preserved food, but not why. It 
remained for the great French scientist, 
Louis Pasteur, to reveal to the world that food 
spoiled through the process of fermentation 
because of the action of ever-present bac- 
teria. Pasteur magnanimously acknowledged 
his debt to Appert, stating, in 1878, when he 
published his experiments on wine conserva+ 
tion, “I made only a new application of the 
method of Appert.” Due to the foundations 
laid by Pasteur for the science of bacteri- 
ology, the canning and preserving of foods 
made real progress, although it was near the 
end of the 19th century before the pioneer 
studies of H. L. Russell in Wisconsin and 
Samuel C. Prescott and W. Lyman Under- 


wood of Massachuzetts, demonstrated the 


importance of destroying bacteria in order 
to make food keep. 

Two months following publication of the 
‘Appert treatise in Paris, Peter Durand, @ 
merchant in England, applied to King 
George III for a patent covering a “method 
of preserving animal food, vegetable food, 
or other perishable articles a long time from 
perishing or becoming useless.” His ap- 
plication, filed on Augsut 25, 1810, con- 
tained a description including the statement 
“I place and enclose the said food or article 
in bottles or other vessels of glass, pottery, 
tin or other other metals of fit materials.” 
This being the only particular in which the 


Durand description differs from Appert’s it 


has been referred to in much of the canning 
industry literature as a first patent for the 
manufacture of the tin can, although no 
record has been found that Durand either 
manufactured canned foods or a metal con- 
tainer. Durand sold his patent to John Hall, 


French . 
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founder of the Dartford Iron Works, and his- 


partner, Bryan Donkin. They used tin can- 
isters made of iron coated with tin, which a 

tinsmith could turn out at the rate of 
10 cans a day. 

Donkin and Hall, in 1813 sent tins of food 
to authorities of the British Army and Navy 
for trial. Supplies, sent to stations at St. 
Helena and in the West Indies, added desir- 
able variety to the diets of these garnjgons. 
By 1818 considerable amounts of canned 
meats, vegetable combinations, and soups 
were being supplied to the Admiralty. The 
term “bully beef” is said to come from sail- 
ors’ efforts to pronounce “soup and bouilli,” 
@ popular canned food of those days. 

“Tinned foods” steadily gained acceptance, 
not only among soldiers and sailors, but also 
among civilians. 


CANNING LAUNCHED IN AMERICA 


William Underwood arrived in America 
from England in 1817 determined to estab- 
lish food canning in this country. His ef- 
forts met only with rebuffs, and from New 
Orleans, where he had landed, he decided 
to strike north. Without funds, he is said 
to Ihave walked the entire distance to Bos- 
ton, endeavoring en route to interest peo- 
ple in his project, but without success, 
Finally, in Boston, after 2 years in. America, 
he was able to establish a small canning 
plant where he packed fruits, pickles, and 
condiments in bottles, most of which were 
sold in South America and the Far East. 
Authorities are not in full agreement as to 
which operation was first, but there is rec- 
ord of the packing of salmon, lobsters, and 
_ oysters in New York by Thomas Kensett and 
Ezra Daggett in 1819. Kensett was granted 
the first American patent on the tin con- 
tainer in 1825. An Underwood Co. book- 
keeper began to abbreviate “canister” 6 
“can,” and a new and important noun was 
born. The word “canning” came to be the 
designation for the operation of sterilizing 
food by heat and sealing it in airtight con- 
tainers, regardless of whether the container 
was tin or glass, or whether the food was 
being prepared commercially or in the home, 


CRUDE STEAM COOKER 


In 1839 Isaac Winslow began a series of 
attempts to cook corn in a crude steam 
cooker at his home in Maine. Between 
1840 and 1850 salmon and lobster were canned 
in Maine and New Brunswick, oysters in 
Baltimore, and tomatoes by Crosby in Penn- 
Sylvania. 

During the next decade commercial can- 
neries were started in New York, Maryland, 
and Delaware. Gail Borden in 1856 be- 
. came one of mankind’s greatest benefactors 
through his development of a process for 
condensing milk and sealing it hermetically. 

A technical advance was achieved by 
canners in 1861, when they began to add 
calcium chloride to the water in which the 
closed cans were cooked. This method 
measurably increased produc*ion volume. 

The real expansion of the canning indus- 
try in the United States actually began in 
that decade. Processing plants for fruits 
and vegetables sprang up in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and California. Winslow finally was 
successful in his efforts to can corn, and in 
1862 was granted his patent. Pacific Coast 
salmon was first canned on the Sacramento 
River in 1864 and on the Columbia River 
in 1866. 

The War Between the States gave many 
people their first taste of canned foods, al- 
though the more adventurous had become 
familiar with their use on numerous west- 
ward migrations as the country was being 
settled. 

One of the great developments which 
helped the growth of the industry was the 
invention of the retort, or pressure cooker, 
by A. K. Shriver of Baltimore in 1874. This 
enabled canners to control temperatures ac- 
Curately while cooking the sealed cans. In 
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fact, the half-century immediately follow- 
ing the war was characterized by numerous 
mechanical developments and inventions, 
each of which helped put canning on 4 
progressive automatic mass production basis, 
For salmon canning ah automatic device 
was perfected to clean and trim-the fish; 
for corn, special machines to husk the ears, 
free them of cornsilk, and cut kernels off 
the cob; for tomatoes, machinery to wash, 
scald, and fill; for peas, device that removes 
the entire pea vine from the ground and 
shells the peas without picking pods. There 
were refinements in the speed and accuracy 
of machines to fill the various foods into 
cans and ingenious conveyors to move the 
raw food, cans, and other supplies from 
stage to stage of the processing line. Can- 
ning thus became a pioneer in automation. 


PLANTS START IN MANY AREAS 


Naturally, the industry continued to ex- 
pand. Canning plants were started in new 
areas, and new products were added to the 
canned food lists. Vegetable canneries ap- 
peared in Iowa between 1870 and 1880. Meats 
were canned in Chicago in 1872; shrimp in 
New Orleans in 1875 and canned sardine 
production began in Maine the next year. In 
1878, a salmon cannery was built in Alaska; 
peas were first canned in Wisconsin in 1881. 
The first pineapple cannery was built in 
Hawaii in 1892, although pineapple was 
among the foods Appert had packed ‘success- 
fully. Soups had been among the products 
canned by the English pioneers, Donkin and 
Hall. Condensed soups were added to the 
canned product list in the United States in 
1897. The number of establishments in- 
creased from less than 100 in 1870 to 1,800 
in 1900 to some 2,700 today. 

Another important technological develop- 
ment that did much to expand canned foods 
production was the invention of what was 
called the sanitary can, about 1900, which 
in less than two decades practically replaced 
all former types of metal food cans in com- 
mercial use. This was the open-top cylindri- 
cal can, into which canners could fill larger 
pieces of food, with no damage to the food 
particles such as had been experienced with 
the “hole and cap” can which it outmoded. 
The new sanitary can was so made that the 
lid could be crimped on by machine. The 
solder once used to seal cap holes no longer 
came in contact with the food. 

And then in 1903 came the mechaniza- 
tion of glass blowing, making possible the 
mass production of glass food containers, the 
most revolutionary advance in the realm of 
glass container since the birth of the Mason 
jar in 1858. 

The 20th century witnessed a continua- 
tion of canning industry expansion and fur- 
ther development of automatic machinery. 
Mechanisms were devised to pit cherries; to 
peel, halve, quarter, slice, and core apples 
and other fruits; and to snip the inedible 
ends off beans. The industry trended toward 
a scientific basis. The National Canners As- 
sociation was formed in 1907 and 6 years 
later established important research labora- 
tories to study canning technology. From 
this research came important scientific find- 
ings that resulted in safe times and tempera- 
tures for processing and many other develop- 
ments that improved the industry’s prod- 
ucts. Canning leaders were in the forefront 
of efforts that resulted in establishment of 
the original Food and Drugs Act of 1906. 
Research was applied to the growing and 
control of the raw producis of the farm and 
orchard. Many strains of fruits and vege- 
tables particularly suitable for canning were 
introduced. 

During World War I, an enormous amount 
of canned, foods was consumed by our 
armies. Soon after we entered the conflict 
the War Department bought up 75 -percent 
of all available canned salmon, 40 percent 
of the tomatoes, and other foods in quan- 





were being shipped out of Florida. In 1924 
tomato juice was first marketed in Indiana. 
Other fruit and vegetable juices found im- 
mediate favor and grew to become volume 
packs. Canned baby foods also were intro- 
duced in the early 1920’s. The rapid devel- 
opment of these three items—canned citrus, 
baby foods, and juices—was a notable refiec- 
tion of the growing public acceptance of 
canned foods. 

World War II accentuated their essen- 
tiality, the Government granting priorities 
for scarce metais needed to maintain canned 
foods production at peak. Two-thirds of the 
food supply used by the fighting forces of 
America and its allies came to them in cans 
and jars. The seizure by the Japanese of 
the i t tin sources in Malaya brought 
about a critical conservation of tin and led 
to new packaging practices. Glass contain- 
ers, always in use for certain preserved foods, 
helped relieve the demand on tin. 

In the postwar period it was found that 
the public would consume the full produc- 
tion capacity of the industry, and record 
annual packs have been made. 

Since the days of the crude experiments 
by Appert about 150 years ago, has 
been brought to such a high point effi- 
ciency, through the genius of American in- 
ventors, scientists, and businessmen, that 
civilized could not exist without it. 
Canning is a priceless boon to the house- 
wife; furnishes profitable outlets for the 
products of the farm, the orchard, and the 
sea; reduces food costs for the average family; 
and places choice, nutritious, and wholesome 
foods within the reach of all, producing for 
America in particular the highest of living 
standards. 

And so now, today, to measure the growth 
and tremendous expansion of this industry 
from Appert’s crude beginnings, here are 
some facts about the size and economic im- 
portance attained by the industry he 
fathered: 


The cann industry about 
2,700 canneries in 49 States, which annuall 
produce some 1,200 different canned f 
items: fruits, vegetables, juices, fish and sea 
foods, meat, poultry, soups, baby foods, milk, 
and many formulated foods. 

Production of the canning industry 
amounts to more than 22 billion pounds an- 
nually representing about 9 percent of the 
Nation’s food supply, packed in about 700 
million actual cases (about 22 billion con- 
tainers) of canned and glassed foods, hav- 
ing a retail value of about $4.7 billion. 

Farmers and growers market a large por- 
tion of their annual harvest through canners 
and often are guaranteed a cash income 
which helps absorb risks involved in market- 
ing other crops on the fresh market. Can- 
ners contract in advance of planting for 
many vegetables. They pay farmers and 
other producers about $1.5 billion annually 
for the raw products, 

Workers in the canning industry receive 
wages and salaries totaling more than $500 
million a year. At peak season employment 
in the industry totals as many as 350,000 
persons. 

The canning industry was one of the first 
to utilize the principle of automation. The 
industry today is one of the most highly 
mechanized of all American industries. 

The canning industry is the Nation's third 
largest user of steel. The quantity of steel 
used by the canning industry for cans, ma- 








chinery and other equipment is exceeded 

only by the totals for the automobile in- 

dustry and the construction industry. 
Canned foods are available at any place, 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address given re- 
cently by Gen. -James H. Doolittle on 
the occasion of his receiving from Na- 
tional Business Publications its Silver 
Quill Award. This is about the finest 
brief statement I have seen of the essen- 
tial priorities America must adopt in 
dead earnest if we are to win this hard 





world struggle or even to survive. The 
address follows: 
Mr. Chairman, Admiral Burke, distin- 


guished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
am proud and grateful to be the 1959 re- 
cipient of the Silver Quill Award. I especi- 
ally appreciate the generous words that have 
been addressed to me in presenting it. 

Your business publications have contrib- 
uted much to the advancement of our na- 
tional knowledge. You who plan and pub- 
lish them are educators of a high order. 
The professional man does not complete his 
education in the university. To excel he 
must continue to study for the rest of his 
active life. Your publications provide regu- 
lar refresher courses to keep busy execu- 
tives, farmers, lawyers and doctors abreast 
the rapidly changing times. For the scien- 
tists and engineers your technical periodi- 
cals are “must” reading. They do indeed 
help, to use your phrase, to “power the pro- 
gress of our technology.” 

I have followed the discussion tonight with 
keen interest. It has given timely recogni- 
tion to the new development in the struggle 
between Communism and freedom. The 
panel has emphasized that the American 
economy must be strong and our leadership 
enlightened and firm. 

In my mind, there are six fundamental 
factors which must be considered if we are 
to deal with the Soviets: 

First. There is no sound indication that 
they have abandoned or indeed altered their 
basic Objective of world communization and 
world domination. 

Second. Our military might has to date 
deterred them from quickly achieving their 
objective by force of arms. 

Third, They will continue to endeavor to 
advance the cause of communism by propa- 
ganda, infiltration, subversion, and if per- 
mitted, by limited warfare. 

Fourth. Over the long haul, economic war- 
fare may well offer the best means of achiey- 
ing their objective. 

Pifth. The present Soviet peace offensive 
must be considered in the light of their 
desire to reduce military expenditures, 
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er degrades man. Our morality gives us our” 


strengthen their economy and improve their 
present low standard of living. 

Sixth. “Peaceful coexistence,” to the So- 
viets, means the eventual imposition of com- 
munism by means other than all-out-war. 

Against this background, I want to talk 
with you about national priorities—imypor- 
tant not only in the present struggle but to 
our future. 

May I begin by drawing your attention toa 
striking fact: the Soviet economy is, in effect, 
@ space economy now while ours is largely 
a consumer economy. They are concentrat- 
ing on the space race as much of their sci- 
entific, technological and economic resources 
as they think necessary to win it. 

I’m sure they don’t expect to win converts 
to communism on the Moon or Mars. They 
are using their space “firsts” in an effort to 
win converts here on Earth—in the Middle 
East, Asia, Africa, Europe, and the Americas. 

When we probe space, we insist—and right- 
ly—on getting a high yield in scientific in- 
formation for our investment And we 
weigh such investment against alternatives 
that might produce bigger dividends in na- 
tional security and national welfare. By 
contrast, the Soviets measure the value of 
their space ventures, regardless of any other 
results, primarily in terms of waging and 
winning the cold war. 

During my visit to the Soviet Union last 
summer, I found that their priorities differ 
greatly from ours. Education, science, heavy 
industry, power, and transportation—these 
are key words which identify their top pri- 
orities, with military strength as the over- 
riding objective. Consumer goods have a 
very restricted claim on their allocation of 
resources. 

I do not cite this comparison to suggest 
that we scrap our consumer economy. For 
the standard of life it has given us has been 
historically our sputnik, drawing world at- 
tention and, if not admiration, at least envy. 
The question now is whether we can hold 
to that standard and at the same time meet 
the priorities of the space age. I believe we 
can. But we must understand that in a 
butter and eggs, high-fat economy, it is 
necessary to work hard—produce much to 
match a Spartan, all-out-for-space economy. 

It is quite obvious that the Soviets can 
outdo us in selected fields by investing more 
of their resources in a particular activity 
than we are willing todo. There is, however, 
no doubt in my mind that we can still outdo 
them in any field of endeavor if we choose 
to concentrate enough of our human and 
material resources on @ specific goal. 

I believe we have to make some hard 
choices in the next decade concerning what 
we, as free people, want to do with our 
talents, our technology, and our time. That 
means selecting and giving attention to cer- 
tain priorities. 

Walter Lippman recently wrote, “The 
critical weakness of our society is that our 
people do not have great purposes which they 
are united to achieve, the public mood is 
defensive, to hold on and to conserve, not to 
push forward and create.” The danger im- 
plied prompts me to plead the case for setting 
our sights on five points which are essential, 
in my judgment, to clarifying and then 
achieving our national purposes. 

Of first priority is an appreciation of moral 
values and a commitment to live in accord- 
ance with them. This is the sound founda- 
tion on which our ideology must rest. 

There are many differences between our 
system and communism, but the basic moral 
difference can best be expressed by the dif- 
ference between the Golden Rule—“Do unto 
others as you would that they do unto you’’— 
and the law of expediency, “The end justifies 
the means.” 

The one leads to improvement of the hu- 
man species, to making man more nearly 
approach the image of his Maker. The oth- 
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greatest long-range advantage over commu- 
nism. We must explain this to our own peo- 
ple and to the peoples of the world, to many 
of whom Russian communism and American 
capitalism appear to be only competing ma- 
terialisms. - 

A second priority is the improvement of 
our educational system. Any individual or 
natign will profit and progress. in direct pro- 

on to what they know and to what they 
do with what what they know. Knowledge 
and effort spell success. 

I have nothing against cosmetics and 
horse racing, but we can no longer afford, if 
we ever could, to spend more on such luxu- 
ries than on our schools. The low esteem 
in which education has been held for years 
is evident from the dollar value we have at- 


tached.to its support. The consequence is © 


a serious shortage of classrooms, of teachers, 
and of highly trained people, particularly 
in science and technology, in research and 
development. 

The average teacher’s salary of $5,000 falls 
some 60 percent below the average income 
prevailing in 17 other comparable profes- 
sions. It is a wonder that we face only a 
teacher shortage, not a teacher famine, 
This is explained, in large part, by the mo- 
tivation and dedication of our teachers. 

Yet the gap between what we have and 
what we must achieve in education cannot 
be closed by dollars alone. 

Parents have a responsibility to help close 
that gap by sending their children to school 
disciplined, eager to learn and unafraid of 
the difficult. 

The basic differences between Soviet edu- 
cation and our own is that they better un- 
derstand the importance of education and 
the Soviet child is more disciplined and 
studies harder. 

No group has a bigger stake in better edu- 
cation—from elementary through graduate 
schools—than business management. I feel 
I am putting this proposition to the right 
audience. 

Let’s take the lead in supporting a revival 
of learning. Let’s insist that the scholar get 
at least the accolades accorded the athlete. 
Let’s call a halt. to the march toward medi- 
ocrity. Let’s make our school courses diffi- 
cult enough so the average student has to 
study hard—so even the gifted does not find 
it so easy that laziness is encouraged. 

Let’s help all who are willing to learn and 
let’s provide extra faculty guidance and 
stimulation for the gifted as well as for the 
retarded. We must find, encourage, develop 
and utilize genius. 

Our success in every major endeavor, 
whether in social and political life, or in 
technological advance, depends largely upon 
what we do now to elevate American edu- 
cation. s 

A third priority is the need to step up 
the pace of science and technology to serve 
better both human needs and national se- 
curity. Science must increase our stockpile 
of basic knowledge and technology must ap- 
ply that knowledge for human welfare. 

We could lose all by allowing an adversary 
to gain a technical advantage in space weap- 
ons. We almost did when we allowed Stalin 
a@ nearly uncontested 8 years head start on 
rocket and missile development. It took 
us 6 years of allout effort to catch up—tech- 
nologically. In this connection I would like 
to say that our Jast 15 Atlas ICBM firings 
have been successful and the accuracy, CEP, 
circular error probable, has exceeded our 
optimistic expectations. 


But to win the world for freedom takes 


much more than weaponry. It calls for the 
application of science and technology to 
human needs—making the deserts bloom 
with desalinized seas water, converting solar 
energy to power, unlocking the secrets of 
the living cell to achieve a longer, healthier 
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life span, and eventually through the life 
sciences and social science, developing better 
understanding and cooperation between 
peoples. 

A fourth priority is a sound and expanding 
economy. In this connection I would like 
to refer you to two excellent addresses on this 
subject, before this august group, by two 
distinguished former recipients of the Silver 
Quill Award; Senator Harry F. Brrp and 
Mr. Benjamin F. Fairless. 

Almost everything we do, from helping to 
keep the free world united to deterring ag- 
gression, depends upon a thriving, ever- 
expanding U.S. economy. In my opinion, 
this is so all-important that we simply can- 
not be content with a mere 3 percent annual 
increase in our gross national product. We 
must raise that to a 5-percent rate of eco- 
nomic expansion just to maintain our pres- 
ent lead over so determined a competitor as 


_ the Soviet Union. 


The Soviet economic objective is outlined 
on a billboard I saw in Crimea. It said: 
“By 1965 the Communist bloc will account 
for more than half of the world’s produc- 
tion”—will produce more than all the rest 
of the world put together. To stimulate their 
people to greater effort they promise them 
that: “Within 10 years the Soviet citizen 
will be the most contented in the world”— 
that is to say will have a higher standard 
of living than the American. To counter 
this we must produce more. We must em- 
ploy improved methods. We must work 
harder. 

A final, overriding fifth priority is national 
security itself. Weakness, on our part, 
would encourage aggression—would lead to 
war. Only adequate military strength can 
deter war. Furthermore, it is vital in the 
present global contest for all of us to keep 
in mind that a weaker economy can over 
whelm and defeat a stronger one by giving 
the military demands a higher priority than 
civilian needs. I would point out that while 
the Soviet steel production is only half of 
ours their rate of increase in steel produc- 
tion is twice ours and almost all of it goes 
into heavy industry and the military. Very 
little goes into consumer goods—where most 
of ours goes, 

The problems of national security take on 
new dimensions in the space age. For one 
thing, deterrent power that really deters has 
to exist in a state of split-second readiness. 
It has to be safeguarded against a surprise 
first strike with nuclear weapons. Civilian 
indoctrination and protection, 
against fall-out, is vital to the ability to 
sustain and recover from a nuclear attack. 

The importance of the race for space comes 
into sharper focus when we consider the 
need for perfecting satellites for reconnais- 
sance, communications and early warning 
systems. We are already at work on second 
and are thinking about third and even 
fourth generation space vehicles for a wide 
variety of military missions. Adaptations of 
these space vehicles can also serve the na- 
tional security by providing reliable methods 
for inspection of arms control agreements. 
Such vehicles can be used to patrol peace as 
well as to deter war. 

Perhaps we can better understand the role 
of national security if we think of it as the 


' roof over the whole structure of American 


life. 

These, then, are the high national priori- 
ties as I see them: 

1. Commitment to moral values. 

2. Support for education. 

8. Concentration on science and tech- 
nology. 

4. A sound and growing economy. 

5. Dedication to national security. 

These priorities are interrelated and in- 
terdependent. Our principles, our knowl- 
edge and our effort are foundations for what 
we do in using science and technology to 
expand our economy and provide for the 
national security. 


especially 
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We must establish and support these 
priorities if we are to maintain our way 
of life, preserve our freedom, and meet our 
obligations to the free world. 

Mr. Chairman, may I conclude by again 
expressing my heartfelt appreciation for the 
honor bestowed upon me tonight and also 
for the privilege of sharing my thoughts with 
this distinguished company. 





Heal the Sick and Feed the Hungry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
needs of the peoples of the Middle East 
for food, clothing, and medicines and 
for schools and hospitals are urgent. I 
have long felt and often said that we 
Americans have a special responsibility 
in conscience to share from our abun- 
dance of food, fiber, and technical skill 
with the peoples of the underdeveloped 
nations still living in desperate poverty. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article I wrote which ap- 
peared in the March 1960 issue of Adult 
Student, periodical of the general board 
of education of the Methodist Church, 
and which is entitled “The Christian 
Imperative: Heal the Sick and Feed the 
Hungry,” be printed in the Appendix to 
the REcorpD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe CHRISTIAN IMPERATIVE: HEAL THE SICK 
AND Freep THE HuNGRY 


(By Husert H. HUMPHREY) 


For years the undeveloped Middle East 
has needed medicine, not machineguns, 
It has needed schools, not soldiers. It has 
needed food, not foxholes. Medicine, 
schools, and food are the three ingredients 
necessary to battle the “Four Horsemen.” 

For a long time, some of us have been 
contending that: 

First. Most of the critical arefis of the 
world’ do not need American arms, guns, 
and tanks as much as they need American 
helping hands. 

Second. If America will put more of her 
international effort into constructive chan- 
nels—such as medicine, schooling, and 
food—we shall have far more of an impact on 
the minds of the underdeveloped countries 
of the world than we shall if we proceed by 
way of the military typeof aid which we 
tend to extend. 

Third. Conditions among the average peo- 
ple in the underdeveloped countries are so 
bad that they will tend to accept almost 
any form of quick, dramatic salvation. The 
tragic truth, which we must realize, is that 
while the living standard of the people 
in the industrial nations is rising, that of 
the people in underdeveloped countries is 
actually deteriorating. 

Interestingly enough, while President 
Nasser, of the United Arab Republic, con- 
tinues with his so-called diplomatic vic- 
tories,. the truth is that the standard of 
living of his people is abysmally low; in 
fact, there has been little or no improve- 
ment. {I have heard that there has actually 
been @ drop in the per capita income of 
the people of Egypt. What a shame. These 
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people desperately need a more constructive 
use of their meager resources. 

Something can be done about this mat- 
ter; but it cannot be done by the sending 
of tanks, guns, and soldiers. Instead, it can 
be done by meeting the needs of these peo- 
ple, by sending to them teachers, medicine, 
food, social planning. It will not be 
achieved by sending military missions or by 
trying to bolster up old, feudalistic govern- 
ing groups which will be rubbed out of 
existence as surely as the dawn follows the 
night. Today a revolution is underway. 
No amount of patching up or firming up old, 
feudalistic, monarchial, or aristocratic sys- 
tems will succeed; and we shall be well ad- 
vised if we kept that fact in mind. 

This situation means that we must have 
a@ program which at least will lend itself to 
constructive results, 

The Middle East is not only a hotbed of 
intrigue, conspiracy, and East-West con- 
flict but also a hotbed of human disease 
and suffering. With such conditions, it is 
impossible to have peace; the world’s peace 
is bound to be threatened. The people of 
these countries are emotional and explosive 
in te t; and with such problems 
ever present and, indeed, becoming aggra- 
vated, there is an inevitable trend toward 
trouble. 

Let the American people ask themselves 
about the ragged rioters—the pro-Nasser 
demonstraters—in the streets of Tripoli, 
Lebanon, or Beirut, or in the streets of 
Baghdad, Iraq, or Amman, Jordan. “Exactly 
who are these rioters—these riflemen and 
hand grenade throwers? What is their con- 
dition in life? What, if any, possessions do 
they have in the world?” 

Let the American people also ask, “How 
well, physically, are these people and their 
families?” 

If we ask ourselves the latter question, we 
shall find that in these Middle East coun- 
tries we are dealing with populations which 
contain a fantastically large number of sick 
and diseased persons. It is not 
that in bodies so often racked with pain and 
disease, judgments may be distorted, and 

may be heeded and followed. 

The available health statistics on these and 
other underdeveloped countries are woefully 
deficient. But they do reveal a tragic 
picture. 

For example, the very eyes with which the 
people of Egypt or the people of Iraq or 
other lands view man’s problems are, in 
literally hundreds of thousands of cases, 
racked with the disease of trachoma, which 
can lead to blindness. In some places—for 
instance in some villages in Egypt—the 
trachoma rate is over 90 percent. 

So we would do well to remind the peoples 
of Egypt and their leaders that we are pre- 
pared to wage war against the disease of 
trachoma, and that our facilities for waging 
war against disease are even more efficient 
than are our capacity and our facilities to 
maintain military defense and to wage war, 
if need be, in behalf of our own freedom. 

Approximately 1 out of every 5 persons 
in Iraq is suffering from trachoma or some 
other form of eye disease. In those two 
countries, the rate of malnutrition is ap- 
palling. Well over 50 percent of the entire 
population is underfed, the victims of hunger 
and malnutrition. 

Egypt and Iraq are plagued by the snail- 
borne disease known as schistosomiasis, 
which goes on from generation to generation, 
racking and debilitating whole segments of 


. the population. 


In Syria, malaria is still a long way from 
conquest, with more than three-quarters of a 
million persons living in malarious areas. 

In some areas of Jordan, 9 out of every 10 
people are infected with intestinal worms 
and diseases. 

I have seen those people; and I want to 
say that never in my life did I experience 
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aoa a What do they have to 
live for? Our answer, all too often, has been 
more guns for ruling groups, rather than 
more food, medicine, teachers, and books for 
the people. 

It is mot as if we had no way of doing 
these things. We can work through the 
United Nations, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, and the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. We can work through these 
great international organizations and give 
leadership and counsel against man’s ancient 
enemies of ignorance, poverty, and disease. 
‘We can work through our great philanthropic 
foundations, our colleges, our churches, and 
our many private groups. 

There is no doubt that we must maintain 
our armed strength in the current world- 
wide struggle. We would do well to main- 
tain our shield of strength so that there 
could be no doubt as to our ability to defend 
ourselves and our allies; but we do not need 
to continuously shout about it—a little less 
talk and a little more doing. But this is, and 
can only be, a negative aspect of our foreign 
policy. The United States must demonstrate 
that Americans genuinely and unselfishly are 
interested in helping to alleviate deprivation 
and suffering of hundreds of millions in the 
underdeveloped nations. 

There is only one way to win the cold war 
in those areas, and that is with a warm heart 
and a clear mind. I might add, a clear and 
clean mind—a mind that states our objec- 
tives and then represents a will to fulfill 
those objectives. 

When are we going to start to act like 
this? When are we going to demonstrate to 
the world that our main interest is people, 
and not power; that our main interest is 
human welfare, and not just natural re- 
sources like oil? ‘We refuse to really use the 

we have. No wonder we are in trou- 


strength 

ble. No wonder Khrushchev enjoys batting 
us from one end of the world to the other 
with his propaganda, because we play the 


Communists’ game of power politics, when 
indeed we should be acting like ourselves, and 
being the compassionate, generous, kindly, 
considerate Americans that we are, and let- 
ting the banner of righteousness and doing 
the right thing be our flag and our shield. 

Therefore, from the highest offices and 
councils of this Republic, from every politi- 
cal and civil and lay leader, let there come 
the desire, and the expressed desire, to 
mobilize the great human resources of the 
free world in an attack against ignorance, 
Poverty, and disease. Indeed, the cost will 
be little compared to the fantastic costs of 
arms in which we have indulged ourselves 
year after year. 


Sometimes I wonder where we are going. 
We voted for a $40 billion defense budget 
in the Senate in less than 5 hours of debate. 
Yet we argued for days about $1 billion of 
food under Public Law 480. Why, we have 
argued for hours about the extent to which 
we are willing to utilize our surplus foods 
to relieve human suffering. What is wrong 
with us? ; 

This. only spells disaster and doom. We 
are playing into the Communists’ hands. 
We are acting like they act. We are using 
the tools they use. We cannot win that way. 
The only way to act is to be one’s self, and 
not to be made over. There is no need to 
be vindictive; no need to be vituperative; 
there is a need only to be right; to be firm; 
to be ourselves. In that way we cannot 
help but mobilize tremendous popular sup- 
port. As the great Abraham Lincoln said so 
beautifully and profoundly: “With malice 


toward none; with charity for all; but with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right.” 

The mistakes of the past cannot be un- 
done, but there may still be time to develop 
a new relationship with the peoples of the 
Middle East and other parts of the world, 
It should be a relationship expressed in 
terms of food, of education, of jobs, and of 
medical care. 

Diseased bodies and empty stomachs pro- 
duce warped minds, and indeed bitter hearts. 
We cannot find peace in a world which is 
afflicted with diseased bodies, empty stom- 
achs, warped minds, and bitter hearts. These 
conditions are not conducive to reasoned po- 
litical decisions. The sooner we begin to 
attack the fantastic problems of hunger and 
illness the sooner we are going to see sound 
political development. 

It is not only, in my mind, un-Christian 
and immoral, but it is positively dangerous 
to remain smugly content that we are the 
best fed, best housed, and healthiest people 
in the world. Until we recognize the brute 
facts of suffering among other peoples, and 
put our tremendous resources of food and 
medicine to work for others, we are simply 
going to find ourselves ever more isolated in 
a rising sea of hostility. 

But we always think in terms of military 
aid. We can spend millions of dollars to 
move tanks to Lebanon. But I ask the ques- 
tion, How much medicine have we moved to 
the sick? I ask the question, How many 
teachers have we sent to the illiterate? I 
ask the question, How much of. our abun- 
dance of food have we given to the hungry? 

Not enough—indeed, not enough. But 
these are the tools which we must use. 
These are the wonder drugs, so to speak— 
the food, the teachers, the technicians, and 
the schools—the real “wonder drugs” to cure 
some of man’s diseases: diseases of body, of 
mind, of spirit, and of will. These are the 
wonder drugs we can use to combat the 
virus of Communist totalitarianism. 


College for Five—It’s Murder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Saturday Evening Post of January 30, 
1960, there is an article written by Os- 
car Kiessling entitled “College for Five— 
It’s Murder.” This is a well written, 
personal analysis of the problem facing 
a family trying to finance the college 
education of several of its children. It 
is a problem which, I am sure, faces a 
great many families throughout the 
length and breadth of this land and one 
which, to my mind, cries aloud for some 
form of remedial action. . 

It is my firm conviction, Mr. Speaker, 
that the difficulties of this day and age 
call for effort on behalf of education on 
a greater scale than at any time in the 
past. As I have said before, the cost 
of attending college is increasing rapid- 
ly, and all signs point to continuation of 
this increase. A U.S. Office of Education 
study of tuition and fees in 196 repre- 
sentative institutions of higher educa- 
tion, accounting for 55 percent of the 
Nation’s total undergraduates, indicates 
that these charges increased 32.6 per- 
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cent between 1954 and 1958 in public in- 
stitutions and 39 percent in private in- 
stitutions. In the same period the cost 
of living index, which has a direct bear- 
ing on room, board, and other costs 
borne by college students and their fami- 
lies, increased by some 8 percent. The 
average cost of sending a student to 


college has now risen to $1,500 annually 


in our public institutions of higher edu- 
cation and $2,000 in private institutions. 
Since increases in college enrollments 
are coming more and more from families 
of modest means, this increase in costs 
constitutes a serious burden for many 
of our citizens. 

It was because of these facts that a 
year ago, I again reintroduced my bill, 
H.R. 7105, providing for tax relief for 
educational expense. This proposed leg- 
islation would permit a taxpayer to de- 
duct from his gross income, expenditures 
for tuition and other educational ex- 


penses. There is a limit set that such. 


deduction shall not exceed $1,500 for any 
one individual in any one taxable year. 
The taxpayer could make the deduction 
for his own expenses or for those of his 
spouse or any of his dependents. In ad- 
dition to tuition expenses, other deduct- 
ible charges could be for books, fees, uni- 
forms, board, lodging and other expenses 


necessarily incurred in or incident to 


the effective pursuit of an education. 

I doubt if anyone will disagree with me 
when I say that in the face of the present 
high cost of living, many families are 
hard pressed to finance their children’s 
higher education. I know that in my 
State of Rhode Island, there are many 
such families who are forced to make 
more than reasonable sacrifices in order 
to provide a college education for their 
children. They are certainly to be com- 
mended for their efforts in this regard 
but in my opinion something more than 


commendation should be offered—some . 


affirmative help should be given them in 
their laudable endeavor. I believe that 
my bill will do just that. It will give 
such needed assistance by permitting 
them to claim as an income tax deduc- 
tion moneys expended for education. I 
believe that it will also benefit the en- 
tire field of education for it will serve as 
an incentive for families to send their 
children to college who presently find it 
impossible to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include the article written by 
Oscar Kiessling entitled ‘College for 
Five—It’s Murder”: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post, Jan, 30 
1960] 
COLLEGE FOR Five—IT’s MURDER 
(By Oscar Kiessling) 

“Isn’t she wonderful,” Alice whispered to 
me fondly as our eldest child, Julie, marched 
across the high school auditorium stage with 
her classmates to get her diploma. Despite 
the oppressiveness of the humid June night, 
our other four children, strung out like stair- 
steps beyond Alice, beamed with family 
pride, “Yes,” I whispered just as fondly, 
but with a trace of pessimism, “and when she 
= her college diploma, she’ll be miracu- 
ous.” 

My pessimism stemmed from no scholastic 
shortcomings on Julie’s part. Our parental 
hearts swelled a few moments later when her 
name was read among those on the scholasti¢ 
honor roll. But my recent experience with 
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the scholarship mirage had convinced me 

that for parents of moderate means, putting 

five children through college was going to be 

a formidable, nip-and-tuck proposition, even 
‘ for an economist with a doctor’s degree like 

myself, accustomed to juggling millions of 
, dollars—other people’s money, of course. 

Until a few weeks before, I had naively 
supposed that a virtually painless solution to 
my college problem lay in the scholarships 
available for bright and needy students. I 
had been reading about them for years. Cer- 
tainly Julie was bright; a practically 
straight-A average showed that. Pete, 2 years 
younger, was going great guns in science, 
especially chemistry; and Brenda, 2 years 
younger than Pete, had just won a junior- 
high spelldown and was in the top echelon 
of her class. Deborah, then nearly 10, and 
Douglas, 3 years her junior, were still in 
elementary school, but in the fast track— 
the advanced learner groups—of their classes, 
As for proving need, I certainly held all the 
cards. Where, I would ask, is there a family 
of moderate circumstances with five children 
that isn’t automatically in need? 

Well, that was 6 years ago, and I know bet- 
ter—or worse—now. In fact, what amazes 
me most is how a parent as realistic as I 
thought I was could goof so on the scholar- 
ship business. It was soon painfully appar- 
ent that colleges were not knocking on our 
door with attractive propositions, and so I 
began making a few discreet inquiries my- 
self. I found that some scholarships, ranging 
up to $1,500 a year or more for 4 years at 
colleges of the students’ own choice, were 
available to high school graduates. But 
there were not many of them, and they were 
sparingly distributed among relatively few 
high schools throughout the country to a 


few top students in the genius or near- 
genius category. Our youngsters were all in 


the upper 20 percent of their classes, which 
is not bad in the egghead counties around 
Washington. Because of the concentration 
of universities and governmental offices here, 
there are probably more Ph. D. families per 
square mile than in any other area in the 
United States. But none of our kids is in 
whatever category leads to those super schol- 
arships, and we moved on to the next line 
of attack, applying for grants on the basis of 
need. For anyone who has never had this 
experience, let me say that applying for a 
scholarship on the basis of need is a course 
in education by itself. 

This process started with a parental head- 
ache hereinafter called the form, a 3- or 
4-page questionnaire, detailed, intricate and 
tricky sometimes calling for information a 
parent wouldn’t ordinarily keep and can’t 
easily calculate. Its purpose was obviously 
to give college officials a comprehensive in- 
ventory of a family’s real and personal pos- 
sessions, assets, actual and potential earn- 
ings, resources, and debt. I am not chal- 
lenging the propriety or necessity for the 
information requested, but whatever adept- 
ness I had acquired in 30 years of filling out 
forms as a Government economist was taxed 
to the limit. The Form requires specifics 
down to the model year of the family auto- 
mobile and amount and number of install- 
ments due. Julie was applying at four 
schools, which meant four versions of the 
form, each different enough from the others 


_ to make it a separate project. 


Since then many of the private schools 
have got together and arranged for an origi- 
hal form to be filed with the college scholar- 
ship service at Princeton, N.J., an activity of 
the college entrance examination board. The 
board furnishes copies at $2 each to colleges 
which the applicant may specify. This ar- 
Tangement aims not only at efficiency but 
also at discouraging parents from filing vary- 
ing financial statements with different 
Schools in order to determine by trial and 
error just what degree of poverty to plead 
to trap a scholarship. Even State universi- 
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ties are coming to this central-agency ar- 
rangement, although some schools still re- 
quire supplementary information. 

Perhaps I am not such a good form-filler- 
outer as I thought I was. It may have been 
that I didn’t show enough relative need; my 
$11,800 salary at the U.S. Tariff Commission 
with seven exemptions left me $9,783.98 take- 
home pay. Conceivably some college admin- 
istrators might have harbored a subcon- 
scious hostility to Federal bureaucrats like 
myself. At any rate, only one school gave 
any encouragement. A college in the Mid- 
west wrote for more information; but since 
the amount of money it suggested might be 
available would cover only the cost of trans- 
portation to and from school, we passed that 
up. All our other efforts fell flat. We never 
learned definitely what the criteria were, and 
they probably vary from one college to an- 
other and between students in different geo- 
graphical areas. 

The more I looked into the scholarship 
question—with four children to go I couldn’t 
stop with Julie’s case—the more I was con- 
vinced that the opportunities were highly 
overrated. That isn’t sour grapes. We had 
no right to expect better-than-average treat- 
ment, and are not complaining now. But 
despite rosy reviews, scholarship grants were 
and still are relatively small, even insignifi- 
cant, compared to zooming college costs. 
Comprehensive statistics are not easy to come 
by, but those at the U.S. Office of Education 
indicate that of the 3,600,000 students at- 
tending colleges and universities in 1958-59, 
about 300,000 received -grants approximating 
$100 million, perhaps a little more. The 
most liberal were those offered by business 
firms and corporations—the National Merit 
Scholarships for example—but there were 
only about 28,000 of them in 1957-58 for a 
total of $18 million—an average of $643 a 
year. Most scholarships were given out by or 
through the schools themselves. In 1955— 
56, the latest year for which detailed figures 
are available, some 1,500 colleges and uni- 
versities awarded 237,000 grants totaling 
nearly $66 million. That made the average 
scholarship worth only $278, and the median 
was even lower—$229. In public institutions 
one-half—and in private schools one- 
fourth—of the grants were for less than 
$125. That’s not very much when it costs 
a student $1,500 a year at a public school and 
$2,500 at a private institution. That means 
the bulk of the students below the very top 
rungs of the scholastic totem pole are not 
getting much financial help. 

With scholarships out of the picture, Alice 
and I turned to what was then gaining in- 
creasing public attention and is currently 
being touted as a cure-all—long-term edu- 
cational loans. For decades parents have 
been: borrowing on their life insurance, 
homes and other assets to finance their 
children’s college educations. In the past 
several years banks have gone in for financ- 
ing education ag an investment, which it 
certainly is, with steady parental employ- 
ment as collateral. Following passage of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
the Treasury Department dished out $30 
million for loans the first year and is allow- 
ing an increase for fiscal 1960 for students 
to borrow against their future employment, 
They can borrow as much as $5,000 and re- 
pay it over a 10-year period starting a year 
after graduation. But loans didn’t seem a 
proper or desirable way to meet college ex- 
penses, especially for us. Alice and I are 
in our 50’s and expect the expense of a 
large family to continue for another 10 
years. We could hardly take on a debt of 
$20,000 or $30,000 that would help tem- 
porarily, but would have to be paid back 
after our earning power was greatly reduced 
or terminated. 

The children could borrow the money in- 
dividually, of course, and there seems to be 
@ trend in that direction. But the prospect 
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of a diploma with a c.o.d. tag for $5,000 
somehow repelled me. “A fine graduation 
present,” I said to Alice, “that has to be 
paid for when the kids will be getting mar- 
ried and need all their dough for furniture, 
obstetrical fees and baby food.” Alice 
nodded and added, possibly with three 
daughters in mind, “What a dowry a $5,000 
I OU would be for a prospective husband.” 
So we ruled out student loans except as a 
last resort. 

At the risk of seeming to be somewhat on 
the soft side, I’ll go further and say we didn’t 
want to borrow or have the children borrow 
for their college education. We didn’t even 


The labor market is overcrowded in most 


edge or training he came for, let alone de- 
velop the personal associations that should 


be an integral part of a college education. 
Even without their working part time, col- 


But when scholarships, loans, and part- 
time jobs were ruled out, all that seemed 


since the beginning of our college program, 
except that my salary of $11,800 in 1954, 
Julie’s first year in college, has increased to 
$14,400. Alice is a psychiatrist and con- 
tributes by her practice; but under our 
setup she is a mother first and a doctor 
afterward, and we all share the household 
responsibilities. 

Our home—a large frame house—is paid 
for, but old enough to need maintenance 
constantly. The expense of rearing a large. 
family on a moderate income precluded the 
accumulation of what might be called an 
investment portfolio. But we have a few 
securities and moderate reserves in savings 
and the cash or loan value of insurance poli- 
cies to provide a last line of defense in case 
of emergency. Our situation may be more 
or less fortunate than that of other large 
families with the same educational problem. 
But it was from this conglomeration that 
the wherewithal must come to finance the 
children’s college educations—with the ac- 
cent on the plural. 

Making out a college budget for a large 
family comes under the heading of serious 
business, and even if you’re wellheeled 
financially it is surprisingly big business. 
Our present costs are about $2,500 a year 
per child, which covers only the essentials 
without frills or fat spending allowances. 
Thus the cost of a 4-year college course 
comes to $10,000, “That,” I observed impres- 
sively at the dinner table one evening, “puts 
it in the price range of high-powered 1 
limousines, to give you a rough idea.” The 
cost at publicly controlled colleges within 
our own State would be lower, possibly as 
much as 25 percent, but at several big-name 
colleges would be higher. Although Alice 
was graduated from Cornell, and I from 
Wisconsin, we did not try to influence the 
children. Their choice was governed by the 
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desire to go where their 
or by other personal con- 
parents would consider 

arithmetic put the family’s 

education bill tentatively at $50,000. 

that $50,000 figure sounded formid- 

able enough, it was soon obvious that it 
would have to be adjusted upward because 
two additional factors. The cost of both 
living at private and publicly 

supported colleges was even then mounting 
rapidly. We estimated that the annual ex- 
pense would rise to at least $3,000 before the 
last of the Kiesslings finished. We added a 


that to net that much under Federal and 
Virginia tax laws we'd have to gross $105,000. 


The figure was downright frightening. 


solation was that it could be divided by the 
number of calendar years the children would 
be in college—in our case, 16. The $70,000 
total net thus averaged out to about $4,500 


varied y' 

with the fall term in 1954, Julie was at Ober- 
lin College in Ohio at a mere $2,500 a year. 
During the next 2 years while she was still 
at Oberlin, Pete attended St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity at Canton, N.Y., raising the tab to 
a@ stiffer $5,000. For one peak year, 1958-59, 
when Brenda was a freshman at Oberlin, 
Pete was a junior at St. Lawrence and Julie 
was taking graduate work at George Wash- 
ington University in Washington, a maxi- 
mum of $7,500 was spent for one rigorous 
annum I'll long remember. But our worst 
year is over, and from now on things should 
be getting better until Douglas finishes in 
1969. We have less than 10 years to go. 
Being a Federal employee, I don’t have to 
retire until I'm 70. It’s going to be a photo- 
finish. 

Our first attack on this $4,500 annual nut 
began with economies in housing and auto- 
mobiles; it’s remarkable how much you can 
save by living with outmoded versions of 
both. Our old house is built on locust posts, 
has a primitive heating: system and doesn’t 
remotely resemble the ramblers and split 
levels you see advertised on the real-estate 
pages. We need and should have better 
housing, but it was one of the things we 
realized we could do without, and so we put 
it aside. The car of tomorrow doesn’t darken 
our driveway either. We have two cars be- 
cause Alice needs one in her practice, but they 
were bought secondhand and have kept us 
rolling without breaking the bank. Main- 
tenance on the house is kept to a minimum 
and is largely do-it-yourself; even the girls 
are handy with a monkey wrench or hack- 
saw. Clothing budgets get a careful going 
over, and the family understands that cost- 
ly recreation, extensive vacations and travel 
are simply out. 

Shrinking expenses, of course, has prac- 
tical limits. Bills for’utilities, taxes, insur- 
ance and medical and dental services don’t 
bend much, if at all. Fortunately the habit 
of eating is one on which we haven’t had 
to economize overly. We live on an 8- 
acre tract on the edge of Washington's sub- 
urbia, where it’s still lawful to keep a cow, 
chickens and even goats. It’s cheaper these 
days to buy poultry and eggs than for a 
small operator to raise them, and I gave up 
chickens a couple of years ago. But we 
have fruit trees and nut trees and a vege- 


table garden that, with judicious shopping 
at the supermarket for meat and staples, 
keeps the Kiessling table pretty well sup- 
plied. Altogether, saving effected by econ- 
omizing add up to about one-third of our 
$4,500 college budget. 

Since that isn’t enough, we have to in- 
crease earnings somehow, and there are sev- 
eral ways of doing that. Properly steered 
into summer jobs, student labor can turn 
up a second third of the necessary shekels, 
we've found. Steering consists of shopping 
early for jobs, preferably jobs that last 
through the summer, The two youngest, 
Deborah and Douglas, belong to 4-H Clubs 
and have already started their college bank 
accounts with money they’ve made selling 
surplus garden truck and ‘raising goats. 
Alice and I bat in the cleanup spot in the 
extra-earnings lineup, taking on occasional 
special assignments in our respective callings 
to make up that last one-third and balance 
our collegiate books. 

What our college project is making us do 
isn’t hurting us, at least not much. Sure, 
there are things we'd like to have that we 
don’t have, and once in a while neighbor- 
hood explanations seem called for. After 
getting an earful from a playmate about his 
father’s air-conditioned sedan, young Doug- 
las snapped scornfully, “Oh, we’ve got big 
cars, too, three of 'em; but they're all away 
at college.” My remark about college educa- 
tions costing like limousines must have sunk 


in. 

But we’re all well nourished and reason- 
ably well dressed. And the kids have dis- 
covered many interesting and worthwhile 
activities that are priceless, yet practically 
costless too. For example, they’ve built a 
sizable swimming pool with filter for about 
$120. When a road-construction crew was 


working nearby a couple of years ago, they’ 


wangled some sort of barter deal—it left 
us short of vegetables for a month—for a 
bulldozer to scoop out the general contour. 
They shaped it up themselves, laid strips 
of tarpaper crisscross over the bottom and 
sides and tarred the cracks so it would hold 
water. With the filter, that’s all there is 
to it. I believe they have recovered their 
original investment over the years by giving 
bargain-rate swimming lessons to small fry 
in the neighborhood. Julie, Pete, and 
Brenda are all Red Cross lifesaving instruc- 
ters and would prefer spending the summer 
in the water if it were practicable. And so 
while we would prefer reading or strumming 
the guitar, painting, or just playing with 
the dogs to working during our spare time, 
and though we might get more benefit in 
the long run, we realize that not all is sweet- 
ness yet on this planet and that you take 
the bad with the good. 

If the financial tribulations of the Kiess- 
lings were my only theme, the story might 
end about here. But what worries me, and 
should worry many more people than it does, 
is the fact that despite aur basementiess 
house and 4-year-old cars, Alice and I are 
in that favored financial stratum, the 10 
percent of the Nation’s families with an in- 
come of more than $10,000 a year. If you 
are among those who have been dealing with 
some of the problems I’ve been describing, 
consider how much harder a time the 41 
percent of the families with incomes be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000 are having send- 
ing their children to college. And what are 
the 49 percent of the families with incomes 
of less than $5,000 able to do about it? Too 
many of them are doing what you might ex- 
pect—not sending them, 

Surveys by several private and Government 
agencies indicate that at least 100,000 and 
perhaps as many as 200,000 high-school 
graduates in the top quarter of their classes 
don’t go to college because they lack the 
necessary funds. That number represents 
only part of the real loss, because in most 
high schools, students who finish in the top 
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half of the class—sometimes an even larger 
segment—are considered good college ma~ 
terial. And this has been going on for years,: 

That’s a terrific waste at a time when the 
country needs more and better brain power 
than ever before. It’s also undemocratic to 
make higher education a class privilege. A . 
recent scholarship analysis mentioned an 
eastern factory city where less than 20 per- 
cent of the high-school graduates went to 
college, while in a residential suburb 10 miles 
away the proportion was 80 percent. And if 
wasteful and undemocratic don't move you, 
let me add it’s lousy economics. Everybody 
knows that the more education you have, the 
better Job you can get at higher pay, which 
means higher income taxes to Federal and 
State Governments. The Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, an agency of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, puts out 

-money and advice to handicapped people to 
restore or upgrade their earning power. 
Comprehensive statistics. show this Federal- 
State program returns not dollar-for-dollar, 
but $10 in income taxes over the years for 
every $1 spent. We invested about $15 billion 
in GI education after World War Il—on 
many who didn’t even have a high-school 
diploma—and the estimate now is that we 
are collecting $1 billion a year in higher 
income taxes as a result. 

I think we're being nickel wise and dollar 
foolish in our niggardly approach to devel- 
oping our youthful brain power. Greatly 
augmenting our scholarship program will 
help some, but doubling or quadrupling it is 
not apt to make the difference between col- 
lege or no college for those 200,000 or 400,000 
high school graduates in the top half of their 
classes who just don’t have enough money. 
Loans may have a place in emergency or 
hardship cases, but they’re not the real so- 
lution. In the long run parents bear the 
brunt of the financial burden of college edu- 
cation. It seems to me the best way to get 
more youngsters to go to college, to stay 
there longer or to have more time to absorb 
the knowledge they came for would be to. 
give the parents some help in the form of 
income tax deductions. Any income taxes. 
lost temporarily while the student is in col- 
lege will be recovered manyfold after he gets 
out. 

Even Congress has begun to see the merit 
in this approach, and more than twenty bills 
have been introduced to mitigate the plight 
of the student or his parents by helping in 
various ways, A typical bill introduced by ” 
Rep. Jonn Eowarp Focarty of Rhode Island 
would allow a deduction of up to $1500 for 
expenses actually incurred for each depend- 
ent in college. This deduction would be in 
addition to the $600 deduction for the same 
student as a dependent. Another bill would 
allow a second $600 deduction—a total of 
$1,200—while a dependent attends college. 
But these bills and others like them have 
one common deficiency—they involve a re- 
vision of the present tax laws and are there- 
fore referred to the House Ways and Means 
Committee. There they stand in line await- 
ing the next tax cut, if any, or general re- 
vision of the Nation's tax structure, if ever. 
No hearings were held on these bills at the 
first session of the present Congress, and 
none appears to be in prospect in the 1960 
election year—at least unless parents become 
much more articulate than they have been. 

It won’t help any for Uncle Sam to shake 
his finger and say the Kiesslings knew the 
facts of life and, having brought five prospec- 
tive students to the college gates, they should 
not now ask special favors to get them 
through. First, if that’s going to be Uncle's 
attitude, he’d better tell everybody right 
away because the Bureau of the Census re- 
ports that things are getting worse—families 
are getting bigger instead of smaller. In the 
last 8 years the number of families with no 
children or with only one child has been 
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decreasing relatively, while families with two 
children have increased 20 percent, families 
with three children 50 percent, and families 
with four or more children have increased 
60 percent. There will be more, not fewer, 
families with my college problem in the 
years ahead. 

Second, looking on college students as a 
liability, for which parents shall be held 
strictly accountable except where gaunt need 
can be proved, seems to me to be looking 
through the wrong end of the telescope. The 
country should be as glad to have these 
youngsters as the parents are and should 
make it easy, not difficult, to contribute to 
their best abilities. I’m not for imitating the 
Russians just because they hit the moon first, 
although a little imitating here and there 
might not hurt. But according to the recent 
report of the first official U.S. education mis- 
sion to the U.S.8.R., we’re competing against 
@ system that doesn’t charge anything for 
tuition at any college or university and actu- 
ally pays’ 80 percent of the students who 
attend—the higher the grades the higher 
the pay—instead of having them wait on 
tables or wash dishes. Incidentally, the re- 
maining 20 percent who have to pay their 
own living expenses are the scions of rich 
parents, such as—ho, ho—teachers, writers, 
and the like who are in the highest income 
brackets. What a topsy-turvy world we 
live in, 

Whether the Kiessling family gets the ben- 
efit of higher income-tax deductions is a 
personal matter of no great moment. Our 
five children will probably muddle through 
to bachelor’s or master’s degrees sooner or 
later regardless. But a lot of families won't 
be able to manage as well unless something 
is done to ease the financial load. This is a 
big country. If our economy is to continue 
to grow as it should, we will need a one-third 
increase in our managerial, proprietorial, and 
technical positions in the years immediately 


‘ahead. We need more than a few Einsteins, 


Oppenheimers, and Tellers, as well as some 
near-geniuses. We need the broadest kind 
of program to upgrade the general educa- 
tional level of the whole country. One way 
to start is to take college education out of 
the luxury-limousine class. 





Loyalty Oath—National Defense Educa- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a number of 


' editorials which have appeared in stu- 


dent newspapers regarding the affidavit 
provision in the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. These editorials disclose 
considerable student opposition to the 
affidavit provision. The editorials repre- 
sent the views of the following institu- 
tions: Cornell University, Upsala Ga- 
zette, Smith College Sophian, Pembroke 
Record, Oberlin Review, and Queens Col- 
lege, the Phoenix, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Pembroke College Record, 
Jan. 13, 1960] 


LOYALTY IN EpuUcATION 


The National Defense Education Act of 
, 1958 represents the Federal Government's 
‘ first general program of aid to higher educa- 
tion. Sone of the provisions 6f this act is the 
granting of Federal funds to colleges and 
universities to be used for low-interest stu- 
dent loans. For every $9 of Federal funds 
granted, the institutions must add $1 of 
their own. In the administration of these 
grants, schools are required to give primary 
consideration to students pursuing study.in 
science, math, engineering, or foreign lan- 
guages, or who are preparing to enter ele- 
mentary or secondary school teaching. 
Those who enter the teaching profession are 
required only to return one-half of the 
money borrowed. 

Under section 1001(f) of the act, to re- 
ceive a loan a student must sign: (1) A dis- 
claimer affidavit that he does not support 
any organization which believes in or 
teaches, the overthrow of the U.S. Govern- 
ment by force, violence, or by any illegal or 
unconstitutional methods. (2) A loyalty 
oath in which he affirms that he will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the United 
States and will support and defend the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United States 


against all its enemies, foreign and domes- . 


tic. Fraudulent statements made by a stu- 
dent are subject to a maximum fine of 
$10,000, maximum imprisonment of 5 years, 
or both. 

I affirm belief in the desirability and ne- 
cessity of Federal aid to higher education. 
However, I believe that the loyalty oath and 
the disclaimer affidavit provisions of the 
NDEA are objectionable, and I urge their re- 
peal for the following reasons: 

1. Both represent an affront to freedom of 
belief and conscience: 

(a) The affidavit proscribes certain beliefs 
and actions. 

(b) The loyalty" oath commits one to cer- 
tain future actions. 

2, Both discriminate against college stu- 
dents. Farmers and manufacturers who re- 
ceive Federal aid in the form of tariffs or 
subsidies are not required to sign an affi- 
davit or oath. 

3. Both represent a serious threat to ac- 
ademic freedom: 

(a) Refusal to sign on principle incurs 
suspicion of disloyalty. 

(b) As precedents, they may serve as a 
basis for more restrictive legislation in the 
use of Federal funds for education. 

(c) They reverse American jurisprudence 
implying guilt before trial, calling into ques- 
tion and undermining the basic loyalty of 
American students. 

(ad) They must be administered by the 
school for the Government in return for the 
school’s own money, 

4. Neither protect the United States 
against supervision. Section 1001(f) in no 
way provides for the exposure or taxation 
of subversives. 

5. Both are terminologically unclear, (e.g., 
the words “defend”, in the loyalty oath; and 
“believe in”, “su "and “illegal meth- 
ods” in the affidavit) leaving a wide area for 
interpretation and possible resultant expan- 
sion of their meanings. 

As students, this issue affects us directly. 
We have a res ty as individuals to 
study the NDEA and section 1001(f), take our 
stand and make it known to our Senators 
and Representatives. Only with the help of 
student protest will the loyalty oath and dis- 
claimer affidavit provisions be removed. 
Your SGA district representatives have con- 
sidered the question and have written their 
Congressmen urging the repeal of these pro- 
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visions. I sincerely ask each of you to do the 
same. 
Nancy WOLENS, 
NSA Coordinator. 


[From the Upsala College Gazette, Jan. 8, 
1960] 


NDEA ConrRovERsY 

Less than a year after the Soviet’s first 
sputnik, Congress passed the National De- 
fense Education Act. The money allocated 
by this bill was supposed to “strengthen the 
national defense, advance the cause of peace, 
and insure the intellectual eminence of the 
United States, prema: in science and tech- 
nology, designated to 
stimulate the Sdenmenn and to increase 
the number of students in science, engineer- 
ing, mathematics, modern foreign languages, 
and other disciplines.” 

According to the conditions of the act, 
the funds supplied by the Federal Govern- 
ment are granted to accredited institutions 
of higher learning for low-interest student 
loans. Recipients of the loan who intend to 
teach are forgiven up to half of their bor- 
rowings, and thus, receive a partial scholar- 
ship. A net sum of $295 million for the 
loan program was authorized by Congress 
over a period of 4 years ending June 30, 1962. 
For each $9 of Federal loam money an 
institution receives, it must add $1 of its 
own. 

The NDEA is the Government's first gen- 
eral program of aid to higher education and 
sets a precedent for future action. Re- 
cently, however, there have been many pro- 
tests from academic circles concerning the 
affidavit and oath requirements. A student 
is not eligible for the loan unless he (1) has 
executed and filed with the Commissioner 
an affidavit that he does not believe in, and 
is not a member of and does not support 
any organization that believes in or teaches, 
the overthrow of the U.S. Government by 
force or violence or by any illegal or un- 
constitutional methods, and (2) has taken 
and subscribéd to an oath or affirmation in 
the following form: “I do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will bear true faith and al- 
legiance to the United States of America and 
will support and defend the Constitution and 
laws of the United States against all its ene- 
mies, foreign and domestic.” 

This provision of the act has caused sev- 
eral prominent and highly rated schools to 
refuse the loan. Recently three others, 
Oberlin, Harvard, and Yale reconsidered 
their participation and returned the funds 
that had been granted them to make a total 
of 15 institutions which are dissatisfied with 
the program. 

There are reasons for educators and 
students to object to the “loyalty provision” 
but it is the affidavit not the oath that most 


to the 
section, for each school may have a different 
concept of what is necessary to prove a ‘be- 
lief’ in an organization which ‘believes’ in 
the overthrow of the US. Sona 
‘unconstitutional methods’.” 

Others resent the bill because it singles 
out only students who are going to school 
and as JoHN Sa Cooprr, Republican 
of Kentucky, stated: “You must prove your™ 
eee: to the United. States of America.” 
essence of our sys- 


that the free system nae education will win 





out over conformity—the conformity of 
comm Me 

Why should the Government single out 
students and educators for a loyalty provi- 
sion when other Federal loan programs, 
housing and bank loans, do not require a 
statement? This, of course, does not mean 
an affidavit should be required for the others, 
rather the educational disclaimer should be 
dropped. After all, if a Communist or sub- 
versive character wants a loan, signing 
an affidavit or taking an oath is not going 
to bother him in the least. 

The question of the loyalty provision has 
been debated in Congress and a bill was 
introduced to remove the highly controversial 
section. However, the bill was shelved and 
recommitted to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. The vote for recommittal 
was 19-42. Although it is difficult to ac- 
count for the shelving, there are several key 
factors. 

One is the fact that only seven (at that 
time) of the 1,227 colleges taking part had 
withdrawn in protest of the loyalty provi- 
sion. Other opponents of the bill depicted 
college preskients as “well meaning, but im- 
practical eggheads, far removed from the 
harsh realities of life.” 

At present there are many institutions who 
are against the disclaimer, however, they 
are not financially able to withdraw. 
Upsala is a participant in the NDEA but it 
would be foolish to suggest its withdrawal, 
since the money received is badly needed. 
It is possible, however, to register a protest 
and still stay within the program so as not 
to lose any of its student loan money. 
[From Smith College, the Sophian, Dec. 8, 

1959] 


To END THE AFFIDAVIT 


The faculty of Smith along with Mr. Men- 
denhall decided unanimously to take a defi- 
nite position against the disclaimer affidavit 
of the National Defense Education Act. In 
taking this position the faculty has drawn 
the line between -the loyalty oath and the 
disclaimer affidavit. This is contrary to the 
view taken by the House of Representatives 
last spring. The House of Representatives 
felt that both the oath and the affidavit 
should be withdrawn from the act. 

There is a case to be made for the right 
of the Federal Government to require an 
oath of loyalty from persons who are to re- 
ceive Federal aid. It does not seem logical 
that the Government needs to grant aid to 
persons who are admittedly disloyal. We 
might point out, however, that farmers and 
businessmen who are subsidized do not have 
to sign any oath, neither do those claiming 
social security benefits. 

The stand against the affidayit is wholly 
warranted and justified * * * “a fundamen- 
tal concept of democratic government is the 
assumption that a citizen, insofar as crime 
is concerned, is innocent until proven guilty; 
that, insofar, as his general behavior as a 
citizen is concerned, the assumption must 
also be that he is loyal until it has been 
proved that he is other than loyal. The as- 
sumption of the affidavit provision of the Na- 
tional. Defense Education Act is just the 
reverse of this.” (The Nation, December 5, 
1959, “ ‘Oathism’ on the Campus.”) A proof 
of innocence in terms of a signed statement 
is not only illogical, but also ineffective, as 
many critics of the affidavit have pointed 
out. 

The affidavit discriminates against stu- 
dents, as has been repeatedly pointed out by 
all of the protesters. The editorial in the 
New York Herald Tribune of November 26, 
states the affidavit represents “the singling 
out of needy students as a group who must 
be specially challenged on their loyalty to 
free institutions.” 

_A further implication of the affidavit is 
that “by requiring students to swear that 
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they do not believe in any organization that 
believes in overthrowing the Government 
by unconstitutional means, the required 
oath goes far beyond any disavowal of active 
participation in a conspiracy.” “It enters 
directly,” the Tribune editorial continues, 
“into the realm of conscience, requiring the 
student to declare not only his actions but 
what may be his innermost thoughts. Cer- 
tainly no necessity exists today to justify 
such an invasion of the privacy of the mind.” 

Among the other objections that haye 
been raised is that the Government is inject- 
ing political screening into the educational 
process. This could effectively put a damper 
on the right to freedom of academic enquiry. 

Whereas in the oath, the Government has 
a@ case, we firmly believe that the existence 
of the affidavit is eridangering the existence 
of certain basic freedoms of the individual 
and of academic life. 

We feel that the stand taken by the fac- 
ulty is the most practical stand that a col- 
lege can take which needs Federal aid, as 
Smith does, and yet finds the affidavit odi- 
ous. Federal aid has meant an 80 percent 
increase in all the loans given out to Smith 
students; therefore, it would be financially 
detrimental to return the funds. In view 
of this it might be reasonable to follow the 
protest to its logical conclusion, refusal of 
future funds, if the law is not changed. 

S. A. 


{From the Oberlin Review -Nov. 20, 1959] 
SIGNIFICANT SACRIFICE 


The board of trustees’ action last Saturday 
of making official and final the college’s 
withdrawal from the NDEA loan program, 
so long as signing of a loyalty affidavit is 
required of participating students, con- 
cludes for Oberlin the first phase of higher 
education's fight against disclaimer affidavit 
requirements. Last November and Decem- 
ber the American Association of University 
Professors and the Swarthmore College Stu- 
dent Council took the first strong stand 
against the loyalty provisions of the Educa- 
tion Act and communicated their opinions 
to faculty and student groups across the 
country. Now, 11 months later, legislative 
efforts to remove both the oath and affi- 
davit provisions have not succeeded, but 
about 15 other colleges have joined Swarth- 
more in withdrawing from the NDEA pro- 
gram and many others have expressed alarm 
at the offensive section 1001(f). 

By renouncing the present program, Ober- 
lin and the other colleges are expressing 
their opposition to the loyalty requirements 
in the most significant and effective man- 
ner. Congressmen will be less likely to 
trifle with complaints about the act’s in- 
cursions upon academic freedom of inquiry 
and thought, when they see the cliched 
idealists taking a stand which may mean 
material sacrifice. 

The next phase for the college in the 
fight against the section 1001(f) must in- 
clude encouragement of other colleges to 
take a clear position on the offensive pro- 
visions, and continued expositions to Con- 
gressmen on the necessity.of removing the 
affidavit requirement. We have stuck by 
our idealism—students, faculty, trustees, 
and all. Now we should hope to see our 
ideals take the form of “remodified legis- 
lation.” 

TT. 


{From the Phoenix, Nov. 4, 1959] 
FIGHT FIeRceELy, HARVARD 


At last an institution of higher learning 
has taken an enlightened stand on the 
loyalty oath provision of the 1958 National 
Defense Education Act. 

Harvard University has announced that 
it will hold the funds received under this 
act in escrow until.a referendum has been 
taken among the students to determine 
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whether or not they wish to accept funds, 
regardless of the stipulation that all re- 
cipients of loans must sign an oath swearing 
fidelity to the Wnited States and disclaiming 
membership in any “subversive” organiza- 
tions. 

Harvard has taken into account the posi- 
tion of those students who claim that al- 
though individuals may demonstrate disdain 
for the loyalty oath provision by not apply- 
ing for loans, outright acceptance of these 
funds implies, at worst, approval of this 
clause and. at best, indifference, when the 
price is right, to individual dignity and 
freedom of inquiry. 

We have discussed the reasons against the 
security provision of this act in past issues 
of the Phoenix. Briefly, the most cogent 
arguments are that it discriminates against 
students by singling them out for suspicion; 
that it serves no real purpose, since any sub- 
versive would not hesitate to sign it; that 
it violates the first and fifth amendments; 
that it limits freedom of opinion and in- 
quiry; in short, that it is an insult to the 
integrity of the American student. 

We are pleased to note that there is one 
university in the Nation which shows re- 
spect for its students, their maturity, and 
their ability to make decisions for them- 
selves. Harvard’s treatment of this issue is 
especially judicious when contrasted with 
Queen’s College’s actions on student prob- 
lems. Here the administration has shown 
almost total disregard for student opinion, 
as exemplified by its banning of John Gates’ 
speech 2 years ago, by its termination of 
Crown and Rampart last semester, by its 
discontinuance of February graduations, and 
by the recent acceptance of Federal funds 
without consulting and considering student 
opinion. 

Last year, when Senator JoHN KENNEe=DY, 
of Massachusetts, unsuccessfully attempted 
to have this provision removed from the bill, 
he stated that through political maneuver- 
ing, the loyalty oath provision was added in 
such a manner that there was no time for 
students to dissent. Those at Harvard now 
have the opportunity to demonstrate their 
disapproval of the loyalty requirement, a 
piece of legislation that accentuates the lack 
of respect in this country for the student 
and the scholar. 


se 


[From the Cornell Daily Sun, November 1959] 
LoyYaLTyY OaTH—-TWwo QUESTIONS 


In the midst of the debate over the loyalty 
oath provision of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, two distinct facets of the prob- 
lem which demand separation and detach- 
ment from each other have been so closely 
interrelated as to confuse and obscure much 
of the essence of the decision which a uni- 
versity must face in determining its own 
policy toward Federal aid. 

The first and most essential aspect of the 
question involves whether or not the loyalty 
oath provision is at all desirable or neces- 
sary, and whether or not it fulfills any 
worthwhile function. The second involves 
the university much more directly, and 
that is whether or not, given the fact of the 
legislation, the university is justified in issu- 
ing a blanket refusal to accept Federal aid in 
protest over the loyalty oath, thus depriv- 
ing the student of the opportunity not only 
to enjoy financial aid but also to make any 
significant decision concerning the oath 
himself. 

The act requires a student applying for a 
loan to swear that he does not believe in, 
belong to, or support any organization that 
believes in or teaches the overthrow of the 
US. Government by force or violence or by 
any illegal or unconstitutional methods. 

Some advocates of the provision argue 
that the Federal Government has the right, 
if not the obligation, to prevent the use of 
its funds by any individual who believes in 
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the illegal overthrow of the Government. 
On the surface this argument seems reason- 
able enough. 

With regard specifically to the National 
Defense Education Act, however, this argu- 
ment becomes invalid and ineffective. The 
purpose of the act, apparently, is to main- 
tain the national security and the American 
way of life. Yet the loyalty oath may well 
be said to violate in spirit, if not fact, one 
of the essentials of our way of life: the pro- 
tection afforded to an individual by the first 
amendment to the Constitution. 

The further consequence of this violation 
is that the act cannot fulfill its objective. 
Anyone capable of working toward the over- 
throw of the Government is clearly capable 
of perjuring himself in signing a loyalty 
oath enabling him to receive Federal aid. 
On the other hand, the act denies Federal 
aid to the many idealists who will not sign 
the oath solely because it violates, in their 
minds, their constitutional rights. These 
individuals are further subject to the op- 
probrium of a society which often refuses 
to differentiate between the loyal objector 
and the disloyal one. 

The loyalty affidavit, then, is unneces- 
sary and self-defeating. But this fact does 
not make the decision a university must 
make a great deal easier. For most uni- 
versities must face another fact: that they 
do not have sufficient funds to provide finan- 
cial aid to all the students who need and 
deserve it. 

Cornell provides an excellent example of 
the university which in fact cannot afford to 
dismiss lightly the approximately $150,000 it 
receives annually under the provisions of the 
National Defense Education Act. We do not 
have the financial capacity of a Harvard or 
Yale. We cannot met the justifiable de- 
mands of all the students who request finan- 
cial aid each year. 

Faced with this dilemma, there seems to 
be but one alternative which can effectively 
balance the financial needs of the students 
against the need of a university to maintain 
its integrity. The university must oppose 
the loyalty affidavit in the strongest terme, 
working toward the eventual elimination of 
this unfortunate legislation. But unless the 
university can provide all its students with 
sufficient financial aid, it must continue to 
accept Federal aid, leaving the moral deci- 
sion to the students themselves. This is 
the decision which Cornell has made. It is 
essentially a wise one, one of which there 
is no reason to be ashamed, 


{From the Cornell Daily Sun, November 
1969] 


DiscLAIMER OATH—POSITION REAFFIRMED 


President Malott has reaffirmed his posi- 
tion with regard to the disclaimer oath pro- 
vision of the National Defense Education 
Act. In a statement to the Alumni News, 
Mr. Malott has once again gone on record as 
being vigorously opposed to the disclaimer 
oath. And he has reaffirmed his intention 
to maintain Cornell's participation in the 
program of Federal aid to education. 

Mr. Malott’s attitude toward the oath pro- 
vision has not changed since his initial state- 
ment concerning that legislation, His objec- 
tion is based on the “fact that beliefs are 
not subject to legislative control” and that 
the disclaimer oath is “superfluous.” There 
is no question but that his objections to the 
oath are valid ones. A number of major uni- 
versities throughout the country have 
adopted this position, some refusing to take 
part in the program at all. 

As for Cornell’s continued participation in 
the program, we must again agree with Mr. 
Malott. At present, Cornell students are 
receiving some $150,000 annually from the 
Federal Government as part of the program 
established under the legislation of 1958. 
This year, because the Federal funds arrived 
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too late last year to be put to any use, Cor- 
nellians will be sharing in some $300,000. 

The university cannot afford to refuse this 
money, for the reasons cited by President 
Malott. First, students should be given 
opportunity to share in these funds, if 
as individuals, are willing to sign the 
claimer oath, The university does not have 
available sufficient funds to cover all stu- 
dent applications for aid. If it did, the en- 
tire situation would be different. But given 
the existing deficiency, the student must be 
given the choice. 

One item in the president’s statement 
must not be overlooked. He hag unmistak- 
ably made clear that for any student who 
cannot, as a matter of principle carry out 
the provisions of the act, the university will 
make every effort to obtain funds from 
sources other than the Federal Government. 

To date, some 150 students have applied 
for‘ aid under the provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act. Not one has voiced 
any protest over the loyalty oath provision. 
This fact may not be terribly significant. 
Nevertheless, it is of the utmost importance 
that no student be deprived of financial aid 
on the basis of his principles. And the 
university must make this perfectly clear 
to any student applying for such aid. 

One of the major objections to Cornell’s 
continued participation in the loan program 
is that in order to effect the repeal of the 
legislation a united front of major universi- 
ties refusing to accept any funds under these 
provisions must be presented to the ae 
ture for its consideration. Undoubtedly, this 
action would prove most effective in any 
attempt to demand the repeal of the dis- 
claimer oath. 

But if the university's financial status de- 
mands our continued participation, there 
still remain other methods of expressing our 
disapproval, both student and administra- 
tive. The university’s position has been 
made clear by the President's statement and 
by his letter to Arthur Plemming, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

But the student voice has as yet not been 
heard from, at least, not the official voice 
of the undergraduate student body as ex- 
pressed by the executive board. Ultimately, 
the issue of the disclaimer oath affects the 
student body. It must be the choice of each 
individual student either to accept the pro- 
visions of the act or object to them. But 
vigorous criticism of the entire program can- 
not be confined to those students applying 
for aid, if anything is to be done about the 
legislation. We feel it is the obligation of 
the executive board to consider the issue and 
to add the voice of the Cornell student body 
to the many others which have already been 
enlisted in the struggle to repeal the dis- 
claimer oath, 


rahe 





Government Interest Rate Ceiling and 
Adequate Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders of 
the United States in its Washington 
Letter has expressed support of H.R. 
10590, as recently reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. It will be 
recalled that this legislation represents 
a step in the direction of giving to the 
Secretary of the Treasury greater flex- 
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bility in the management of the public 

debt by alleviating the stringency of 

the existing 4% percent interest rate 
Government bonds. 


While most individuals who are stu- 
dents of monetary and fiscal affairs 


will at least help the - 
ment in the foreesable future in its debt 
management responsibilities. The 


Home Builders Washington Letter of 
March 11, 1960, as follows: 
WASHINGTON LETTER OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCT~ 


“We must support H.R. 10590. * * * It will 
to refinance 


permit the Treasury to the Gov- 
ernment debt without unduly invading 


to the benefit of home buyers, 
the general public. * * * Defeat could well 
“mean tighter mortgage money and higher 
interest rates. * * * Your help needed at 
once.” 
Your national officers, executive commit- 
regional preside 


bipartisan effort in the bill (H.R. 10590) rec- 
ommended February 29 by the House Ways 
and Means Committee to aid the Govern- 
ment in its financing without repealing the 
statutory 4%4-percent ceiling on Govern- 
ment bonds having a maturity in excess of 
5 years. We urge your strong support for 
passage by Congress of H.R. 10590 at the 
earliest possible date. 

This bill has been urged by leaders in 
both parties as tue most effective means of 
aiding the Treasury in its debt management 
under the existing statutory ceiling. Pre- 
viously, President Eisenhower had called for 


homebuilding 
fected adversely and severely. The purpose 
of this letter is to tell you briefly what H.R. 
10590 would do and why it is so very import- 
ant to us. 
PROVISIONS OF H.R. 10590 

First, the bill provides a series of limited 

adjustments to the 44%4-percent ceiling which 








Secretary 
managing the public debt. It should enable 
him to economize in interest charges to the 


fo : 
(1) Permit the Treasury to refund out- 
standing bonds in advance of their maturity 
by exchanging them for new bonds with 
longer terms. This is called “advance re- 
funding” and is especially important in re- 
financing currently outstanding long-term 
Government bonds which will mature in the 
next few years. Under H.R. 10590, any dis- 
count at.which the new bonds might be is- 
sued will not be counted in applying the 
4¥%, percent limit. 

(2) Upon z finding by the President of 

the United States that the national interest 
requires financing above the 4% percent 
limit, the bill also would permit the Treas- 
ury in any fiscal year to issue new bonds 
up to a total of 2 percent of the public 
debt. This, in effect, is an “escape valve’’ 
for the whole Government financing struc- 
ture. To the extent the authority is not 
used during fiscal 1961, it would be carried 
forward for use during the next 2 fiscal 
years. % 
(3) Also upon a finding by the President 
that the national interest requires the ac- 
tion, the bill would authorize the Treasury 
to provide special issues of U.S. securities to 
Government trust funds and also savings 
bonds at rates in excess of the 414 percent 
limit. This provision is expected to be non- 
controversial. 


THE BILL HAS BIPARTISAN SUPPORT 


Influential Democratic leaders in the 
House of Representatives urge passage of 
this bill as an effective way of meeting the 
urgent request of President Eisenhower and 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The bill was 
reported favorably in a bipartisan 18 to 7 
vote from the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. It should be on the House floor for 
debate and voting within the next 2 weeks. 
This is the crucial time therefore to advise 
your Congressmen. 

Although the Treasury and the President 
have asked for complete removal of the 
bond interest rate ceiling, the Secretary of 
the Treasury has testified that the financ- 
ing permitted by this bill “is adequate” to 
provide for the Treasury’s needs in the fore- 
seeable future. 

The Ways and Means Committee report 
emphasized that “retaining the interest 
rate ceiling without modification would not 
reduce the level of interest rates either for 
the Government or for private borrowers. 
However, not to modify the interest rate 
ceiling would raise the cost of financing the 
public debt and, at the same time, would 
make the management of the debt more 
difficult.” 

Despite these well considered conclusions, 
it is clear that the proposed legislation faces 
rough sledding in the House and perhaps 
later in the Senate. It will be attacked on 
@ partisan basis and by many who strongly 
protest, as do we, the tight money and high 
interest rate policies of the Federal Reserve 
and other monetary authorities. We are 
convinced such an attack will be ill-founded; 
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yet the vote is bound to be close and the 
bill will need our complete support if it is to 
pass the Congress. 

WHY THE BILL IS IMPORTANT TO NAHB 


Certainly in our own interests as home- 
builders, we should realize fully the signifi- 
cance of this legislation to our industry. 

very simply, the tight money 
policy and the resulting high level of inter- 
est rates have put the Treasury in a posi- 
tion where it must do virtually all of its 
financing in the short-term market. The 
rates it has been paying (and unless H.R. 
10590 is passed, the rates it will probably 
have to pay in the future) are so high that 
the Treasury’s unavoidable financing activi- 
ties are draining money out of the very 
institutions on which we must rely for 
mortgage credit. 

When short-term Treasury bonds~are is- 
sued at an interest rate of 5 percent it is 
not: difficult to understand why thousands 
of depositors in savings banks, savings and 
loans and banks line up to withdraw their 
deposits in order to buy short-term Gov- 
ernment bonds which will net them more 
than the interest they have been getting on 
their deposits. If this trend continues it 
is bound to create serious problems for all 
builders, and particularly for a great num- 
ber of our membership who rely on con- 
ventional loans for their mortgage commit- 
ments. Passage of H.R. 10590 will prevent 
this. 

The bill’s provisions will permit the Treas- 
ury to negotiate with these same financial 
institutions and exchange new long-term 
issues for bonds which will be maturing 
shortly. Further, the President’s budget for 
the next fiscal year contemplates a surplus. 
This means the Treasury will not be in the 
market for new funds. In fact, for the first 
time in a long while the Treasury may be 
able to pay off some of the public debt. It 
is in the interest of the homebuilding in- 
dustry that the Treasury be able to 
the public debt in a way which will not 
disrupt the long-term investment market in 
which we have so great a stake. Only pas- 
sage of H.R. 10590 can make this possible. 

The Treasury will be forced to go into the 
market this year to refinance some $80 bil- 
lion worth of securities. If it can only go 
into the short-term market, we are bound 
to suffer severely. For this reason alone, all 
of us who have studied this admittedly 
complicated matter are convinced that we 
have no choice except to sypport the bi- 
partisan effort in Congress to pass the Ways 
and Means Committee bill, H.R. 10590. 

I should like to emphasize as strongly as 
I can that this conclusion in no way changes 
the basic policy position of this association 
in opposition to tight money and high in- 
terest rates. We deplore the disproportion- 
ate reliance of monetary authorities upon 
tight money and higher interest rates as 
primary means of combatting inflation. It 
has been carried to the point where even the 
U.S. Treasury cannot manage the public 
debt on a sound and businesslike basis be- 
cause of a statutory interest rate ceiling. 

We shall do everything we can to convince 
the monetary and fiscal authorities in Gov- 
ernment that the policies they have been 
pursuing for a number of years are respon- 
sible not only for our financing problems 
but for those of the Treasury as well. At 
the very least we hope to bring about a 
change in basic attitude on this matter. In 
the meantime, the current crisis facing the 
Treasury must be relieved soon by passage 
of H.R. 10590. Otherwise, the Treasury's 
problems will make even more difficult the 
efforts of homebuilders to obtain the funds 
they need, at prices buyers and builders can 
afford, to finance the volume of homebuild- 
ing needed in this country. 


CONGRESS MUST ENOW YOUR VIEWS 


Every one of your elected Representatives 
and Senators finds himself in a difficult po- 
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sition on this legislation. Your views will be 
of vital importance to him in arriving at his 
decision to support or oppose this bill, H.R. 
10590. Therefore, I urge you to communi- 
cate at once with your Representatives and 
Senators upon your receipt of this letter. 

Your Congressmen should know that you 
and your industry support the passage of 
H.R. 10590 at the earliest possible date. Our 
reasons are simple. They are: 

The Treasury’s hands must be untied if 
we are to prevent an excessive drain of small 
depositors’ funds out of the pool of mort- 
gage money which supports our industry and 
into Treasury short-term obligations. Pas- 
sage of H.R. 10590 will accomplish this. 

Mortgage lenders must be able to plan 
their future commitments to builders with 
greater certainty of having funds available 
and without fear of being raided by Treas- 
ury financing. Passage of H.R. 10590 will 
contribute substantially to this. 

Stability in the mortgage market requires 
stability in the general long-term investment 
market, which will be aided substantially if 
the Treasury is permitted to refund out- 
standing debt with new and longer term 
securities. Passage of H.R. 10590 will au- 
thorize this. 

Congressional and administration leaders 
are convinced the public interest now de- 
mands that the Treasury be given greater 
flexibility in management of the public debt 
without removal of the statutory ceiling and 
congressional control over maximum Govern- 
ment bond rates. We concur in this view. 

The bill, H.R. 10590, is a sincere, well-con- 
sidered bipartisan effort to accomplish this 
objective in the national interest. It should 
be supported with the full vigor of the home- 
building industry. I urge that you advise 
your Congressmen at once of your views. 

Sincerely, 
MarTIn L. BARTLING, Jr., 
President. 





Sacramento Host to Foreign Olympic 
Athletes on People-to-People Basis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
have all heard a lot about the winter 
Olympics and about the fact that the 
United States is, at least, closing the ice 
hockey gap with the Soviet Union, but 
what has been relatively unpublicized is 
a post-Olympics event of real signifi- 
cance. 

I refer specifically now to a commen- 
tary by the respected and well informed 
Edward P. Morgan over the American 
Broadcasting Co. on March 4 in which 
he describes how the people around 
Sacramento, Calif., started a blossoming 
people-to-people movement of their own. 

Hundreds of Californians offered to 
host the Olympic athletes in their homes, 
and more than 300 of the 850 competitors 
were able to accept, despite the short 
notice. The participants included Rus- 
sians, Poles, East Germans, and Hun- 
garians. I, for one, think that those 
from the Communist countries are going 
to be a bit more hesitant to believe yiru- 
lent anti-American propaganda, after 
having experienced gracious hospitality 
in the average American home. 
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I quote Mr. Morgan’s concluding 
paragraph: 

Herr Doktor Alois Lugger, the mayor of 
Innsbruck, Austria, which will be the site of 
the 1964 winter Olympic games, was one of 
the guests and he was treated just like plain 
folks. He was thrilled with the whole op- 
eration and is on his way home with his 
head swimming happily with plans for simi- 
lar hospitality with a Tyrolean twist. It 
would be good if he could stop off at Ge- 
neva and give the disarmament boys a fill- 
in on how disarming ordinary people can be 
when they get a chance. 


I ask unanimous consent that Edward 
P. Morgan’s commentary be printed in 
. the Appendix of the REcorp. 
There being no objection, the com- 
mentary was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Epwarp P. MORGAN AND THE News, MArcH 4, 
1960 


Ordinarily, the first place you’d expect to 
breathe the bracing air of good fellowship 
would be at the Olympic games. Billed as 
the inspirational flame of international 
sportsmanship, these festivities can rival an 
atomic howitzer as the source of carnage. 
There were plenty of squabbles at Squaw 
Valley before the winter Olympics ended last 
week and these were all duly headlined. But 
in their dutiful pursuit of petulant prima 
donnas, contention, and bad blood, the in- 
trepid, earmuffed journalists on the scene 
missed the most astonishing story of the 
whole shebang—at least I saw nothing of it 
in this world capital—and it’s a story which 
could, in its own homespun way, shake the 
entire technique of international under- 
standing right down to its frustrated foun- 
dations. 

The scenario starts with an earnest little 
group of Californians and a simple—even 
hackneyed—idea. They wanted to sample 
some of this people-to-people contact stuff 
that governments have talked pompously 
about. They decided to invite visiting for- 
eign athletes and officials into their homes 
to stay a night or two after their respec- 
tive events were over, trade borscht and ham- 
burger recipes and get acquainted, like. The 
response to the idea, spawned in Sacra- 
mento, the State capital, was staggering. 
One hundred and fifty citizens, speaking 19 
languages, volunteered as interpreters. The 
State fair grounds were leased for $1 as 
a welcoming center, The Greyhound peo- 
ple donated 34 buses to haul the guests 
down from Squaw Valley, 110 miles away, 
and for San Francisco sightseeing. Mrs. 
William Campbell, ex-president of the Sac- 
ramento League of Women Voters, mobilized 
a staff of 80 to find host families. Local 
broadcasts gave time for announcements. 
Six hundred homes were offered the first 
day. 

To keep the operation tidy but devoid of 
diplomatic redtape and formality and strict- 
ly on a local level, the group incorporated; 
the Sacramento Bar Association took care 
of all the. legal niceties for free. Officers of 
the corporation included a jet plant space 
researcher; a German war bride, wife of a 
Sacramento high school teacher; the execu- 
tive director of the city YMCA and the presi- 
dent of a frozen foods outfit. On the board 
were a lumberman, a banker, the head of 
the California State Employes Association, 
and the top legislative counselor to the State 
legislature. 
~ Today they seem to have a dazzling suc- 
cess on their hands. Their total corporate 
expenditures, $600. Of 850 foreign athletes 
and officials at Squaw Valley, more than. 300 
visited Sacramento homes, 2 to a household. 
Many of the rest were genuinely bereaved 


| -their rigid schedules prevented their visit- 


ing too. The routine: sightseeing, much 
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talk, drives around town, visits to friends 
and neighbors. Participants: Russians, 
Poles, East Germans, Hungarians, West Eu- 
ropeans, Koreans, Japanese. Untoward in- 
cidents: none. 

The American families had been advised 
not to talk politics with Communist coun- 
trymen. One night at dinner after a visit 
to a high school one East German boy re- 
marked to his host out of the blue, “You 
know, nobody wants another war.” On a 
drive near the Governor’s mansion, an Eng- 
lish-speaking Russian athlete spied a sign 
reading, “This way to shelter.” Told what 
it meant, he said, “You do not need these 
because of us.” 

Each host family was encouraged to give 
each guest a little parting gift, cost limit, $3, 
usually invested in lipsticks, nylons, et cet- 
era. Two Korean boys were embarrassed 
because they had no gift in return. When 
their Sacramento family-drove them to their 
homebound plane, they pressed upon their 
hosts the Korean Olympic emplems stitched 
to their blazers. 

Herr Doktor Alois Lugger, the mayor of 
Innsbruck, Austria, which will be the site of 
the 1964 Winter Olympic Games, was one 
of the guests and he was treated just like 
plain folks. He was thrilled with the whole 
operation and is on his way home with 
his head swimming happily with plans for 
similar hospitality. with a Tyrolean twist. 
It would be nice if he could stop off at 
Geneva and give the disarmament boys a fill- 
in on how disarming ordinary people can be 
when they get a chance. 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good 
night from Washington. 





The Late Walter S. Steele 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


e HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
as the years roll on there disappear from 
the Washington scene many men of high 
stature. Some of these top quality men 
are defeated for high office, some volun- 
tarily retire, some are called to their 
final home by the unseen hand of Him 
who controls all things. 

Recently there passed from our na- 
tional scene one of the most dedicated 
and most sincere patriots whom it has 
been my pleasure and good fortune to 
know since coming to Washington some 
14 years ago. 

Walter S. Steele, editor and general 
manager of the National Republic, a 
magazine of basic and fundamental 
Americanism, died on March 2, 1960. 
America and freedom-loving Americans 
will always be indebted for his advocacy 
and his burning desire to protect the 
basic doctrines of the Constitution and 
Bill of Rights. Walter Steele was un- 
relenting in his attack on any cause or 
principle that tended in any way to un- 
dermine the institutions of this Republic. 
It was always to be noted in his en- 
deavors to teach Americans their basic 
rights that the word “democracy” was 
little used. He well knew that our US. 
Constitution does not use the word 
“democracy.” 'This document states our 
Government is a Republic and guaran- 
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tees to each State a Republican form of 
Government. Walter Steele well under- 
stood the difference. 

Back in 1918, some 42 years ago, a 
group of farsighted and patriotic Amer- 
icans saw the necessity of assembling 
and poner. out some dangers that were 
begirining to appear—dangers to the . 
well-being of America. This group did 
not go out parading up and down the 
street waving the flag to the tune of 
brass bands. They started out with the 
quiet purpose of collecting documentary 
and other reliable facts for presentation 
to the American public on the dangers 
of subversion and collectivism within the 
structure of our own Government, 

Walter Steele many years ago became 
convinced that the American Govern- 


“ment would not be destroyed from with- 


out, that the real danger was subversion 
from within our,own borders. The sole 
purpose of his group and the National 
Republic was to try to get every patriotic 
citizen to share some of the responsi- 
bility for our national security. He well 
knew and this publication has through 
the years tried to point out that mere 
denunciation will not achieve the desired 
ends—that only through constant en- 
deavor, constant research, constant at- 
tention to the ways of “the enemy with- 
in” could America be properly made to 
understand its danger. 

Walter Steele was no mere propagan- 
dist. He knew the ways and means of 
the Collectivist, Socialist, Communist, 
and front organization. He knew their 
pattern and method of operation. His 
basic belief was if patriotic Americans 
could keep Amercan workers, American 
youth well taught in the principles 
which made this Nation great, the Com- 
munists and Collectivists would havé a 
hard time destroying America from 
within. Walter Steele knew that the 
story of why America occupies its pres- 
ent position must be repeated and re- 
peated constantly. 

He also knew what apparently is un- 
known to many, that communism and 
collectivism is in general a disease of the 
mind and not a disease of the stomach 
as many international do-gooders, one- 
worlders, and demagogues are always 
proclaiming. 

Over the years Walter Steele and his 
great organization, through their office, 
maintained a most thorough library on 
subversive activities in the United States. 
This National Republic has done more 
to unmask and expose Red front organi- 
zations and Communists at work than 
any other private organization in 
America. 

It is also a well-known fact that Gov- 
ernment security agents check the files 
of the National Republic as a first 
source of information. Over 100 front 
organizations were first exposed by the 
National Republic which were later 
placed on the Department of Justice’s 
subversive organizations list. 

It is not commonly known that this 
organization—National Republic—has a 
card index file of 400,000 names of 
Communists and their front carrying 
agents. This work and the on index 
of subversive members and organiza- 
tions is a product of planning and work 
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by patriotic Americans with very little 
pay and no acclaim from the American 
public at large. This National Repub- 
has carried on as the 


tive and deadly in their attacks on our 
ancient time-proven American prin- 
ciples. 

The American people know very little 
of the service this National Republic 
has rendered under the guidance of 
Walter Steele. He never lost courage 
although many dark clouds appeared. 
He never com: his principles for 
expediency. e lighted his lamp only 
by the desire to serve his God and coun- 
try. Certainly, the life of Walter Steele 


exemplifies the motto for “God and, 


country” to the highest degree. 

A great many Americans know full 
well the debt that is owed to this man. 
There is genuine sorrow in the ranks 
of patriots at his passing. The only 
smiles, no doubt, are those of the Com- 
munists and their sympathizers, because 
they full well know that their best in- 
formed enemy of their ways and designs 
has passed away. 

It will be difficult to find another 
American eagle to sit in his place as one 
of the guardians of our American herit- 
age. Walter Steele full well realized, in 
the words of Capt. Tom Gibson of Friars 
Point, Miss., who has so aptly said, “The 
American eagle can’t fly much longer on 
two left wings.” 





The Forthcoming Disarmament | 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a con- 
siderable number of the members of the 
faculty of Johns Hopkins University and 
Goucher College have released a state- 
ment on the forthcoming disarmament 
conference. It deals with their views 
in regard to the importunce of a cessa- 
tion of nuclear testin;. I ask unani- 
mous consent that their statement, to- 
gether with a list of signers, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment and list were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

The Honorable Curistian A. HeRTER, 
The Department of State, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The forthcoming disarmament conference 
at Geneva impels us, members of the facul- 
ties of the John Hopkins University and 
Goucher College, to make the following state- 
ment which represents our personal views: 

“Never have the peoples of the world spent 
50 much on armament in time of peace and 
mever have they been so insecure. During 
the past year the arms competition between 
the United States and the Soviet Union has 
become more intense than ever. The 
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continuing of nuclear weapons to an 
enlarging circle of nations increases the dan- 
ger of war and makes disarmament ever more 
difficult. The survival of civilization requires 
the control of armaments of unlimited power 
and their eventual elimination as instru- 
ments of national policy. 

“The Soviets in disarmament negotiations 
have shown suspicion of American proposals 
for inspection and control, and our own rep- 
resentatives have been reluctant to consider 
any scheme that would not eliminate every 
risk of deceptien. But every alternative open 
to the United States involves risk. Insist- 
ence upon a perfect system only insures that 
there will be no inspection and no control; 
the result must be an unrestricted arms race 
which sooner or later will almost certainly 
bring about unrestricted nuclear war. The 
present impasse must be broken. 

“Serious as are the conflicting interests 
between the United States and the US.S.R., 
both countries, we believe, have been too 
preoccupied with their differences and not 
enough concerned with their common goals. 
Americans need not shed all their scepticism 
about Soviet words and actions; successful 
international agreements are based more on 
mutual advantage than on trust. Although 


the prevailing attitude of distrust has made, 


agreement difficult, the American and So- 
viet positions on a test ban are now very 
close as a result of mutual concessions. Any 
resolution of the remaining differences is 
preferable to the dangers which would fol- 
low a breakdown of negotiations.’ 

“The United States and the Soviet Union 
have a strong common interest in prevent- 
ing the spread of nuclear weapons, which 
appears inevitable without an agreement to 
stop testing. Recent administration sugges- 
tions that such weapons be furnished to 
American allies would, if carried out, jeop- 
ardize further’ negotiations to end the arms 
race. 

“We believe that the test ban is an essen- 
tial first step toward comprehensive arms 
control. In view of the gravity of the present 
situation we are convinced that the ited 
States should if necessary accept consider- 
able risks to achieve the goal of general dis- 
armament in order to avoid the far greater 
risks attendant upon continuing the arms 
race.” 

IDENTIFICATION OF SIGNERS 


The Johns Hopkins University faculty 
members: D. C. Allen, professor of English; 
Donald H. Andrews, professor of chemistry; 
Charles A. Barker, professor of history; Ernst 
Cloos, professor of geology; Leighton E. Cluff, 
associate professor of medicine; Elliott Cole- 
man, associate professor of English writing; 
Fred F. Converse; instructor of psychiatry; 
Richard T. Cox, professor of physics; J. D. H. 
Donnay, professor of crystallography and 
mineralogy; Nathan Edelman, professor of 
romance languages; Leon Eisenberg, associate 
professor of psychiatry and pediatrics; A. 
Murray Fisher, associate professor of medi- 
cine; Jerome D. Frank, professor of psychia- 
try; John Freccero, assistant professor of 
romance languages; Palmer H. Futcher, asso- 
ciate professor of medicine and assistant dean 
of the school of medicine; Olcott Gates, as- 
sistant professor of geology; Hans Gatzke, 
professor of history; H, Bentley Glass, profes- 
sor of biology; J. L. Gossman, assistant pro- 
fessor of romance languages; Richard H. 
Green, assistant professor of English; Carola 
B. Guttmacher, instructor of psychiatry and 
pediatrics; Albert L. Hammond, associate 
professor of philosophy; Thomas R. Hart, Jr., 
assistance professor of romance languages; 
C. A. Hopson, assistant professor of geology: 
Stanley D. Imber- ate professor of medi- 
cal psychiatry; us R. Krevans, assistant 

of medicine; Simon Kuznets, pro- 
fessor of political economy; W. G. Lambert, 
associate professor of oriental seminary; 
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Frederic C. Lane, professor of history; Louis 
Lasagna, associate professor of medicine; Vic- 
tor G. Laties, instructor of medicine; Owen 
Lattimore, lecturer in history: Allan H. Levy, 
instructor of microbiology; Victor Lowe, as- 
sociate professor of philosophy; Fritz 
Machlup, professor of political economy; A. 
J. Mandy, instructor of psychiatry; William 
H. MeClain, associate professor of German; 
Clara P, McMahon, assistant professor of ed- 
ucation; Engene Meyer, associate professor 
of Medicine; G. H, Mudge, professor of 
pharmacology and experimental  thera- 
peutics; Earl H. Nash, Jr., instructor of 
psychiatry; Helen Nash, instructor of medical 
psychiatry; Abraham G. Osler, associate pro- 
fessor of medicine; Lee C. Park, assistant 
professor of psychiatry; E. T. Penrose, lec . 
turer in political economy; F. J, Pettijohn, 

professor of geology; Kingsley Price, associate 
professor in philosophy and education; Her- 
bert J. Rapp, assistant professor of micro- 
biology; Jerzy E. Rose, associate professor 
of physiology; Lawrence J. Ross, assistant 
professor of English; Francis E, Rourke, as- 
sociate professor of political science; Regina 
Slaughter, instructor of psychiatry; F. Wil- 
son Smith, assistant professor of history; Lex 
B. Smith, instructor of psychiatry; David 
Spring, associate professor of history; Joseph 
H. Stephens, instructor of psychiatry; An- 
thony R. Stone, instructor of psychiatry; 
Woifgang ormann, assistant professor of 
romance languages; Robert W. Tucker, as- 
sociate professor of political science; Robert 
R. Wagner, associate professor of microbi- 
ology and assistant dean of the school of 
medicine; Esther Walcott, inspector of psy- 
chiatry; John Walton, associate professor of 
education; Bruce Wardropper, professor of 
romance languages: Earl R. Wassermann, pro- 
fessor of English; Bernard Weiss, instructor 
of medicine; William D. Wheat, instructor of 
psychiatry; Frances Williams, instructor of 
psychiatry; M. S. Wilson, instructor of medi- 

cine; C, Vann Woodward, professor of history; — 


“Kenneth R. Zierler, associate professor of 


medicine; and Frank Albrecht, secretary. 
Goucher College faculty members: 
Sherodd Albritton, assistant professor of 
music; John V. Chamberlain, assistant pro- 
fessor of religion; Virginia Canfield, asso- 
ciate professor of English; Lester G. Crocker, 
professor of modern language;. Sara deFord, 
professor of English; Rhoda M. Dorsey, as- 
sistant professor of history; George A. Foote, 
asistant professor of history; Elliott W. Gal- 
kin, assistant professor of music) William 
L. Hedges, assistant professor of English; 
Lincoln F. Johnson, Jr., associate professor 
of fine arts; K. Lems, assistant professor of 
biological sciences; John I. Lodge, associate 
professor of physics; Jane Morrell, assistant 
professor of education; Walter M. Morris, 
associate professor of religion; William R. 
Mueller, associate professor of English; Rolf 
Muuss, associate professor of education; Wil- 
liam L. Neumahn, professor of history; En- 
rique Noble, associate professor modern 
languages; Clifford R. Noll, Jr., assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry; Sonia F. Osler, associate 
professor of pychology; Brooke Peirce, as- 
sistant professor of English; Olive West- 
brooke Quinn, associate professor of sociol- 
ogy; Norma K. Raffel, assistant professor of 
biological sciences; Donald Risley, instruc- 
tor of fine arts; Frederick G. Reuss, profes- 
sor of economics and sociology; Marion Rob- 
inson, associate professor of English; Alice J. 
Reynolds, assistant dean; Annelies A. Rose, 
professor of psychology; Peter J. Rose, in- 
structor of economics and sociology; James 


. P. Scanlan, assistant professor of philosophy; 


T. Guthrie Speers, chaplain and adjunct 
professor of religion; Martha Taber, assist- 
ant professor of economics; Richard Waide- 
lich, assistant professor of English; Kenneth 
O. Walker, professor of history; and John C, 
Williams, assistant professor of classics. 
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The People of the First Congressional 
District of Nebraska Are Asked To 
Give Their Opinions on Basic Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day mailing out to a number of my con- 
stituents my regular legislative report 
and annual questionnaire. 

I have made it a practice since coming 
to Congress to seek the advice and coun- 
sel of my constituents on many of the 
basic problems and issues of the day. 
To me, this sounding out of public opin- 
ion is the very essence of representative 
government. 

I am including in the Recorp both my 
report and the questions I have asked: 


WASHINGTON, March 15, 1960.-—When new 
Government programs are mentioned, they’re 
always talked about in terms of billions of 
dollars. The figures are always so big that 
they’re hard to understand and compre- 
hend. 

What, exactly, is a billion dollars? 

As 1 of the 44 million American families 
struggling with a household budget, it’s $22 
you cant’ spend for food or for shoes for the 
youngsters. 

What I.would like to do in this report is 
relate Government spending and—more im- 
portant—fiscal honesty and responsibility to 
you, your dinner table, and your family 
clothing budget. 

This approach seems to me necessary be- 
cause there has been too much of the 
“something for nothing” philosophy in 
Washington over the past quarter-century 
when the spenders in Congress, after Con- 
gress have launched into new and bigger 
programs of giving the Nation something. 
When the Federal Government is writing 
the checks it seems so far away, so easy. 
Let the Government do it. 

But pause just a moment. 

What will that school construction -pro- 
gram the Senate passed a few weeks ago and 
which is now pending before the House 
mean to you? 

If you are part of an American family, 
then it means a dress and a pair of shoes 
for mother, nearly 2 weeks of groceries for 
the whole family, half a month’s payment 
on a new Buick or Mercury, or just about 
half a month’s payment if you’re buying a 
new home. 

Or how about urban renewal which is 
being pushed so hard? 

A new suit for Dad—3 weeks of pretty 
good eating for the family—a year’s school 
clothes for the grade-schoo] youngster. 

So, when someone tells you that the 
school-construction program only costs $1.8 
billion, or urban renewal just costs $3 bil- 
lion, associate them with yourself, your 
family. 

There is no such thing as “something for 
nothing” even when Uncle Sam is footing 
the bill. You are paying for it with ham- 
burger instead of roast beef, with a second- 
hand\car instead of a new one, by living in 
an apartment instead of buying a new home. 

Take another look at this business of fiscal 
responsibility. 

What does that $290 billion national debt 
mean to you? 

It means that.your family owes $6,380. 

How about the total obligation written 
onto the lawbooks by the recent Congresses 
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of the present majority party totaling $680 
billion? 
Your family owes $14,960. 
Can you afford to keep on paying for the 
luxury of getting “something for nothing?” 
MONEY SAVED 


The business of saving tax dollars belongs 
to the House Committee on Appropriations. 
Our job is to weigh each request for budget 
money, to measure the needs against the 
ability to pay for them. 

Each bill, and there are 15 major money 
measures, is first carefully and thoroughly 
examined by a subcommittee. This takes 
weeks of testimony. Then it is analyzed 
dollar-by-dollar and the final bill written. 
The full Appropriations Committee then 
reexamines the bill in detail, and votes it 
to the floor of the House where once again 
it is carefully gone over, 

This is the normal process—the way it 
should be done. But the spenders have 
found ways around our committee. 

Back door raiding: Tricky methods have 
been worked out to give some agencies direct 
access to the ‘Treasury without going 
through Congress, These back door deals 
or earmarked funds deny to the Congress, 
and therefore the people, constitutional con- 
trols over the purse strings. 

A new method was worked out last year 
when the Tennessee Valley Authority was 
given permission to issue its own bonds in 
competition with the U.S. Treasury with- 
out regard to the national debt ceiling. 

Regardless of the merits of TVA itself, this 
new proposal permits_a bureaucracy to per- 
petuate itself without any controls by the 
people. 

So far we on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee have trimmed Federal spending by $800 
million, and we have considered only six 
bills. It is my firm belief that when we are 
through we can save up to $2 billion—and I 
shall most certainly work toward this goal— 
without impairing our strength or those es- 
sentials which tend to help our free eco- 
nomic growth rather than hinder it. 


OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


A great political smokescreen has been 
launched concerning our national defense 
posture primarily by a group of men running 
for the Presidential nomination who are will- 
ing to substitute doubt and fear for facts. 

For 15 months I have listened to a long 
series of witnesses and, on assignmerit by the 
committee chairman, I have personally 
looked into our military programs. Our job 
has been to get the full facts on defense. 
The man responsible for bringing out these 
facts is one.of the most honored men in 
Congress—GrorGE MAHON, of Texas, a respon- 
sible, hard-working Democrat who has 
studied the problems of national defense 
since World War IT days. . 

What does Mr. MaHon have to say about 
the confusion of charges made by certain 
Senators, charges that we ar@lagging behind 
the Soviet Union, that we are becoming a 
second-rate power, and that the missile gap 
means disaster? 

Mr. MAHON spoke out recently on a TV 
program. Here’s what he had to say: 

“We have a greater overall striking ability 
than, the Soviet Union. * * * This Nation 
is stronger than any nation in the world 
today.” 

Ours is a balanced defense system leaning 
heavily at present on our bomber fleets ca- 
pable of delivering a nuclear punch anywhere 
Slowly these fleets will be augmented by 
Atlas and Titan ICBM’s, and supplemented 
by Polaris submarine-launched missiles ca- 
pable of striking at the heart of the Soviet 
Empire. 


With the span of a few years a much * 


cheaper, equally potent missile, Minuteman, 
will come into operation. Minuteman is 
mobile and less expensive than the Titan and 
Atlas weapons, 
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Along with this growing arsenal of deter- 
rent weapons we are concentrating on an 
antimissile missile, the Nike-Zeus for pro- 
tection against a potential missile attack 
upon America. 

The question is not whether we match 
Russia missile for missile, or whether we have 
one or 100,000 ICBM’s. The question is: Do 
we have enough striking power to deter the 
Russians from attacking us or the free world? 

Mr. MaHon’s answer to that is: “We have 
greater overall striking ability than the 
Soviet Union.” 

Mr. Manon has also expressed his opinion 
against so-called crash programs to build 
vast arsenals of soon-to-be outmoded 
ICBM’s. He says it may take slightly more 
money for some parts of the Defense budget 
than the President requested but that this 
money can be “reGouped by making reduc- 
tions in low-priority items.” 

This is an altogether different estimate 
than the one we hear from Senator 
SYMINGTON and others of his group who are 
attempting to build near-hysteria for politi- 
cal advantage. This statement from Grorcs 
Manon is by a responsible man of SyMInG- 
TON’s Own political party who knows as much 


about defense perhaps as any civilian in > 


Government today. 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


To measure the attitude of the people of 
the First. Congressional District is the very 


essence of representative government. Each ” 


year since being elected your Congressman 
I have asked you to assist me by expressing 
your personal opinion on various public 
questions. I must assume full responsibil- 
ity for my votes. However, in doing this I 
must carefully weigh the views of those 
whom I am elected to represent. Your in- 
dividual opinions therefore, will be extremely 
helpful. 

You need not sign this form. 

Your further comments are welcome and 
will be helpful. 

If you have such comments to make, please 
feel free to do so. 

1. The President has predicted a $4.1 bil- 
lion surplus this year. 

Do you favor using this money for: 

A. Reduction of the national debt 

B. Reduction of taxes 

C. A combination of both 

D. Using this money for further expan- 
sion of Government 

2. Do you feel the President is best quali- 
fied to know what money is necessary to pro- 
vide a strong, fiexible defense posture? Yes 
; no 5 

3. Do you ‘favor matching Russia missile- 
for-missile in an all-out arms race? Yes 
; no . 

4. If your answer to No. 3 is “Yes,” would 
you favor financing such an arms race by: 

A. Increased taxes 

B. Increased public debt - . 

Please fill out the above and return to 
Congressman PH, WEAveR, Box 1550, New 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


Thank you for your cooperation and guid- 
ance, 



































Loyalty Oaths 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


of the American Legion posts in my dis- 
trict recently passed a resolution which 
supports the principle of loyalty oaths 
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for students receiving Federal loans or 
grants. This is a resolution which I also 

i Legionnaire. 

’ Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include the resolution as 
passed by the Earl Winehart Post No. 
96 of Snohomish, Wash. 

Whereas every member of this American 
Legion post has a great measure of faith and 
pride in this country; and 

Whereas these members were willing to 
make the supreme sacrifice in the service 
of that country and for its ideals; and 

Whereas no person who claims the bene- 
fits of this wonderful land which has béen 
preserved throughout its entire history by 
the sacrifices of many, will tolerate interfer- 
ence of their liberty; and 

Whereas these same men feel that no per- 
son who enjoys this life of peace, liberty and 
plenty should have any objection whatso- 
ever to signing any oath of loyalty at any 
time for any cause: Now, therefore, be it © 

Resolved by the 276 members of Earl Wine- 
hart Post No. 96, American Legion, That this 
post go on record in favor of any person, 
including students who get Federal aid, 
taking the loyalty oath or forfeiting his or 
her right to such aid; be it further 

Resolved, That this post is on record as 
admonishing Congress to continue its stand 
of insisting of such loyalty oaths which this 
post feels would be gladly given by any per- 
son who loves his land; and be it further 

Resolved, That this post favors laws by 
Co’ which will not allow loans, pay- 
ments or aid of any kind to any person who 
refuses to give an oath of loyalty to the 
US. Government. 

Eart WINEHART, 
AMERICAN LEGION Post No. 96. 


REA Co-ops and the Interest Rate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, The 
able manager of the Minnesota Electric 
Cooperative, Mrs. Genevieve A. Kelley, 
has taken issue with the U.S. Budget Di- 
rector’s insistence that the Federal Gov- 
ernment discontinue making rural elec- 
trification loans at 2 percent interest. 

Mrs. Kelley also has pointed out that 
Budget Director Stans is in error in his 
claim that electrification of this Nation’s 
farms has been completed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article by St. Paul Pioneer 
Press staff writer. Alfred Stedman, re- 
porting Mrs. Kelley’s penetrating anal- 
ysis of the needs and opportunities of 
rural electrification, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the St, Paul Pioneer Press, March 8, 
1960} 
Strate Co-op SpoKESMAN DEFENDS 2 PERCENT 
LOAN RaTE 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 
Assertions by Budget Director Maurice H. 


cent interest were challenged in St. Paul 
Monday by Genevieve A. Kelley, manager of 
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the Minnesota Electric cooperative. Stans 
had expressed himself in an interview when 


. in Minneapolis last week to address the an- 


nual farm forum there. 

Mrs. Kelley contended the Budget Director 
is mistaken in his view that electrification 
of the Nation’s farms is now virtually com- 
plete. She also disputed his contention 
that the 2-percent loans are subsidizing the 
rural co-ops to cut into business of private 
power companies. And she said that special 
legal requirements for service on the co-ops 
would make it unfair to require them to go 
to the money market for their loans as the 
Budget Chief had advocated. 

“The farmer is using 10 times more elec- 
tricity now than when the REA program 
came into being,” Mrs. Kelley argued in a 
letter. “There is much work to be done in 
keeping up with this ever-increasing de- 
mand. New substations have to be built 
(and) facilities have to be expanded.” 

As to competition with the utilities, she 
contended that rural electric co-ops produce 
only a minor part of the power they dis- 
tribute and therefore must buy most of it 
from the private power companies. For in- 
stance, in 1951, the co-ops thus purchased 
$43 million worth, she said. “We have not 
taken away a market from them,” she said. 
“We have given them a market.” 

Rural co-op members buy a billion dollars 
worth of appliances and equipment a year 
and have bought $14 billion worth thus far, 
greatly assisting business, she argued. 

Tied to the 2-percent loans is a require- 
ment that rural electric co-ops provide serv- 
ices to all regardless of economic feasibility, 
she said. They “average two consumers per 
mile of line while the national average for 
the private utility is 26,” she contended. 
These she described as among the circum- 
stances justifying continuance of the 2-per- 
cent rate. Mrs. Kelley argued that through 
tax writeoffs, accelerated amortization, and 
other aid, other business including private 
power has received much more Government 
help than the rural electric co-ops. 


Dennis Baker, of Winchester, Mass., 
Science Talent Search Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, among the 40 top winners in 
the 19th annual! science taient search, 
the major sciegce scholarship competi- 
tion of the Nation’s secondary schools 
was, I am very proud to say, a high- 
school senior from my congressional dis- 
trict, Dennis Graham Baker, 17, of Win- 
chester High School, Winchester, Mass. 
These 40 boys and girls were selected 
from 29,402 high school seniors to be in- 
vited to Washington to attend the Sci- 
ence Talent Institute March 3 through 7, 
and to be judged for the Westinghouse 
science talent search scholarships and 
awards in the final phase of the science 
talent search conducted by Science Clubs 
of America. I had the pleasure of be- 
ing Dennis’ guest at the Science Clubs 
of America dinner on Friday, March 4, 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel. 

There were 9 girls and 31 boys in this 
group of winners, who excel in such 
qualities as creative curiosity, independ- 
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ent reasoning, scholarship, and strong 
drive to explore untried areas of knowl- 
edge. They were picked by the judges 
from among the 29,402 contestants, aft- 
er having completed their entries by 
taking a science aptitude examination, 
obtaining recommendations, and writ- 
ing a report on “My Scientific Project.” 

Dennis Baker’s project was a 4-year 
program in meteorology, representing 4 
years of weather reporting at his 
weather station at home. In his proj- 
ect report, he discussed data he collected 
on five different weather elements: cli- 
matological observations; semidiurnal 
pressure change; local thunderstorms; 
precipitation totals; and photography 
of cloud types. When he finishes at 
Winchester High School, Dennis says 
he will go on to Harvard College and 
study physics. Meteorology is his first 
choice for a life occupation, and physics 
is a possible second. He has taken sec- 
ond and third prizes at his high school’s 
science fairs.. He plays French horn in 
the orchestra. He is continuing his 
weather observations “to improve the 
accuracy of the climatological results’ 
and will keep his camera handy to pho- 
tograph any unusual cloud types that 
pass over this station. 

Dennis is the son of Dr. and Mrs. 
James G. Baker. Dr. Baker, an optical 
physicist and associate research astron- 
omer, is the inventor and designer of 
the Baker-Schmidt telescope at Harvard 
University. 

Dennis Baker’s mother is also an 
eminent scientist. 


Chicago Truck Drivers, Chauffeurs and 
Helpers Union of Chicago and Vicin- 
ity—Independent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oo 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
the Chicago Truck Drivers, Chauffeurs 
and Helpers Union of Chicago and Vi- 
cinity was founded in 1908 and it is one 
of the outstanding independent labor or- 
ganizations of the in the city of Chicago 
and vicinity. In conforming with the 
provisions of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of .1947 and the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959 they have made public their 
yearly financial statement, which is cer- 
tified by a leading firm of certified pub- 
lic accountants. Their statement has 
been published in the four daily news- 
papers of Chicago as well as the Wall 
Street Journal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include their financial statement which 
appeared in the Chicago newspapers on 
Friday, March 11, 1960, and which I will 
present in three consecutive issues of 
the proceedings—the first one today cov- 
ering the health and welfare fund, and 
those of the pension fund and union 
funds to follow in that order. 
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The article referred to follows: 


CurIcaGo TRUCK DRIVERS, CHAUFFEURS, AND 
HELPERS UNION OF CHICAGO AND VICINITY— 
INDEPENDENT 


To Our Members, Employees, and the Public: 

Pursuant to our past practices and in 
conformity with the provisions of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947, and the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclo- 
sure Act of 1959, we present herewith finan- 
cial statements for the year ended December 
31, 1959. These statements have been certi- 
fied after audit by Peter M. Shannon & Co., 
certified public accountants. Copies of the 
full text of these audit reports, including 
subsidiary schedules, are available upon 
request by letter or telephone. 

' Ep FENNER. 





STATEMENTS OF FINANCIAL CONDITION FOR 
Year Enpep Decemperr 31, 1959—HEALTH 
AND WELFARE FunpD 
The health and welfare fund is operated 

under rules and regulations adopted by its 

trustees. The purpose of the fund is to 
provide medical and surgical benefits and 
compensation and death benefits to union 
members and their dependents. 
Balance sheet, Dec. 31, 1959 
Current assets: 
Mid-City National Bank— 


eccount......... $174, 246. 09 
Mid-City National Bank— 
savings account.........-. 270, 805. 79 
PORE CO iisioe cctcidadensce 200. 00 
OE is cesta onctanesiile 445, 251. 88 
Fixed assets: 
Office furniture and fixtures. 5, 573. 38 
SE Wks i coin 450, 825. 26 
Liabilities: 
Death benefit certificates is- 
De inthiinien sak Neisd amin 16, 000. 00 
Less death benefits advanced. 5, 000. 00 
Sar nititicbins iatraianen Bitectmcnede 11, 000. 00 
Net worth: 
I le sink ei sislp cep.os sip ened 439, 825. 26 
Creat Gntek is co 450, 825. 26 


Statement of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments for the year ended Dec. 31, 1959 


Cash receipts: 
Contributions received 
from employers__....... $1, 671, 035. 75 
Contributions received 








Interest income........... 6, 366. 54 
EO in spscsinieiibscnsitian ies init 1, 721, 396. 61 
Cash disbursements: 
Benefits: — . 
Death benefits....._.... 155, 564. 00 
Compensation benefits.. 396, 136. 76 
Hospitalization_......... 507, 593. 24 
Professional services: 
Nonaffiliated medical 
GOR is ntiinoad... 227, 065. 61 
Advances on death 
DemeGtes.... .< neds 1, 460. 00 
First aid and ambu- 
WN intictickin linseed 7, 227. 62 
X-ray and laboratory... 15, 222. 24 
Clinical services: 
North Avenue Medical 
I ait i i allied alice 136, 690. 99 
Kildare Clinic.......... s 81, 840. 50 
Specialists............... 44, 977. 25 
OM iia ied i i 1, 573, 778. 21 


————————$—<————— I 
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. Statement of cash receipts and disburse- 


ments for the year ended Dec. 31, 1959-—~ 
Continued 


Cash disbursements—Con. 
Administrative: 
Salaries—office person- 
Es oe es deucabinahig ibaa $72, 129. 69 


Trust fund contributions 








for employees._....... 2, 955. 06 
Payroll taxes_.........-. 4, 025. '78 
Office supplies......._.. 3, 920. 08 
Utilities (rent, electric- 

ity, telephone and 

telegraph) ............ 6, 091. 06 
Postage, printing and 

stationery. ~............ 7, 376. 24 
PnstwWOnces 2. Looe 1, 203. 25 
NO a. 5 Gen oc ciate teenie eons 2, 405. 10 
BIG, ni ci cc omiccion 10, 000. 00 
Publication of financial 

statements__-......... 5, 490. 34 
Medical consultant... _.. 7,500. 00 
Trustee fee — public 

ROM is A. ciccnin , 500. 00 

rand total......... 1, 704, 374. 81 
Cash receipts in excess of 
disbursements ........ 17, 021. 80 


Respectfully submitted. 
GerorceE W. Drxon, 
Arthuf Dizon Transfer Co., 
Employer Trustee. 
Ep Fenner, Union Trustee, 
JOHN C. FITZGERALD, 
Loyola University Law School, 
Public Trustee. 
WiLLtiAM B. CRAWFORD, 
Alternate Union Member 
and General Counsel. 





Political Preservation of Peasantry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by the re- 
spected Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Farm Bureau Federation, Mr. Carleton I. 
Pickett: 

POLITICAL PRESERVATION OF PEASANTRY 

(By Carleton I. Pickett) 

Somebody wrote a stroy about the “Mag- 
nificent Decline of.Agriculture” the other 
day. It strikes us that all the tears wept 
over our vanishing farm are tears of nostalgia 
and that the political furor over solving the 
farm problem is good campaign material but 
hardly sound economics. 

The decline of numbers in farming is ac- 
‘companied with the growth of agriculture as 
a whole, the increase of productivity, and a 
better profit and loss statement for those who 
can meet the challenge of change. 

This kind of philosophy can get rocks 
thrown at you if expressed at most farm 
gatherings. The farmer is the only individ- 
ual on earth who is not proud of making 
money. In fact, no matter how much he 
makes he will conceal it and gripe about the 
money he didn’t make. 

Thousands of farmers are working for a 
bare subsistence while others do well; ceihes 
the best of conditions some farmers lose 
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money and some cling to eee eS 
they should have entered better paid jobs. 


No political formula will ever be found to 
remedy a situation when society seems to 
want to keep farms in existence just to 
scene of the country side. 
The Swiss, the Germans, the French, and 
the British have each tried by law to make 
peasantry profitable. Their agricultural law 
predates the American and is far more so- 
phisticated and regimented than Americans 
would stand for. Canada is a few jumps 
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for political promises of a more socialized 
Agriculture in the United States will always 
be the most curious political paradox of the 
last half of the 20th century. 

Yet there it stands—a political record in 
agriculture that not only makes the poor on 
farms poorer but puts off the day when 
agriculture must readjust itself to produc- 
ing what is needed for markets in places 
where it can be profitably produced. 

Farm organizations can do much and are 
doing much to keep some of the thousands 
in business where only economic conditions, 
unjust taxation, improper zoning, burden- 
some administrative regulation, and so on, 
cut just enough from net income to make 
profit too low. This Farm Bureau works at 
every day of the year. 

It is equally possible that Farm Bureau 
can provide farmers with bargaining asso- 
ciations. This we have started. In addi- 
tion, the farmer can be to receive 
business services which up to now have been 
played at by some public agencies. 

There is a future for agriculture that is 
not all dark clouds by any means. The sur- 
est way for agricuiture to not succeed is to 
succumb to the blandishments of poiitical 
help in a political year. 

Price supports must be done away with 
over the next few years. in Gov- 
ernment storage must never come on the 
American market in competition with the 
American producer. The practice of paying 
farmers for doing things that make the land 
more productive must be reexamined. Some 
land, like some farmers, ought to be other- 
wise employed. 

These are controversial views. They are 
views that deserve a little thought by all 
those truly concerned with the farmer. I 
want to see the farmer enjoy as good a home 
as any business executive. I want to see 
him take his family on the vacation to which 
they are entitled. I want to see him build 
an estate sufficient to care for his own emer- 
gencies and old age. I want to see it a part 
of the modern age, an occupation with 
dignity to which some sons may look for- 
ward to returning from college. 

This can be. But neither subsidy nor 
political cure-all will bring it about. Only 
the farmer can—unhampered by governmen- 
tal intervention—use his talents best for a 
prosperous future. May the Lord save us 
from political preservation of peasantry. 





Parliamentarian Role Calls for Calmness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
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orp, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Evening Star, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Thursday, March 10, 1960: 

PARLIAMENTARIAN Rote CALLS FoR CALMNESS 

Full name: Lewis Deschler. 

Claim to fame: Parliamentarian of the 
House. 

‘Home: 101 Lucas Lane, Bethesda, Md. 

Birthday: March 3, 1905. Born, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 

Education: Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, 1922-25; George Washington Univer- 
sity, 1925, National University, Washington, 
master of patent law and doctor of juris- 
prudence degrees, 1932; doctor of laws, hon- 
orary degree, 1947. 

Jobs: Timekeeper for Speaker of the 
House, December 1925 to January 1927; 
Assistant Parliamentarian of the House, 
January 1927 to January 1928, Parliamen- 
tarian of the House, January 1928 to present, 

Family: Married Miss Virginia A. Cole; 
January 18, 1931. Children: Lewis Deschler 
II, and Jean Mari (Mrs. William B. Eddy): 

Hobbies: Pishing and reading history and 


y. 

A man who towers 6 feet 3-inches tall 
and weighs 250 pounds will be one of the 
biggest figures in the House civil rights de- 
bate which gets underway today. 

Unobtrusive nonpartisan, and mild man- 
nered, he is not even a House Member. Yet 
he literally is the man closest to the Speak- 
er’s ear, and what he says usually goes, in 
situations that are taut and intricate. 

Lewis Deschler, the House Parliamentarian, 
has devoted more than 34 of his 55 years to 
service to the House. On his birthday, 
March 3, he was praised by Democratic and 
Republican leaders for his ability, fairness, 
helpfulness, and patience. Many other Mem- 
bers took the floor to not only commend 
him, but to congratulate Congress on having 
him to smooth its parliamentary path so 
decisively and quietly. 

Representative Horrman of Michigan, Re- 
publican, who often adds to Mr. Deschler’s 
task of untangling parliamentary tieups, 
pulled out all the stops and perhaps broke 
@ congressional record for infinitive splitting 
when he declared: 

“Very, very few in the world have the 
ability to—while clearly pointing out your 
error—send you away satisfied and some- 
times delighted with the new knowledge as 
does our Parliamentarian.” 


EXPECTS A WORKOUT 


The civil rights debate and the prospect 
of a parliamentary field day by opponents 
of the bill during the next 6 or 7 days hold 
no terrors for Mr. Deschler. He, neverthe- 
less, concedes it will be one of his more 
troublesome workouts. 

“It won’t be mainly a problem of parlia- 
mentary decisions,” he explains. “It will be 
the tension. This is an emotional issue, and 
the situation will be very tense. I suppose 
the Parliamentarian will need calmness and 
good humor.” 

From all accounts, “Lew” Deschler has 
those qualities in plentiful supply for mak- 
ing trigger-quick decisions, calling the shots 
as he sees them and remaining completely 
impartial and as inconspicuous as possible. 

SIDE READING GOT. JOB 

Mr. Deschler practically read himself into 
his present position. _While a junior at Mi- 
ami University in his native Ohio he decided 
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interested in a position as Assistant Parlia- 
mentarian. 

“I was on the verge of not taking it. But 
I thought I might as well, because if I didn’t 
make good, they would soon find out and 
fire me. So the job of Pe nn eat pag 
tarian was created by act of 
took it in 1927. In January, 1928, I owas 
Parliamentarian, and here I am.” 

He has been Parliamentarian longer than 
any other in House history. He has served 
with Speakers Longworth, Garner, Rainey, 
Byrnes, Bankhead, Martin, and Rayburn. 
Only five Members still in the House were 
there when Mr. Deschler began as timekeeper. 

Sitting near the Speaker and staying on 
the alert to provide information and advice 
on @ multitude of parliamentary problems is 
only part of his work. When the House is 
not meeting he has plenty to do as editor 
of the House manual on rules. He keeps up 
@ multi-volume library of House precedents, 
standard reference works on parliamentary 
law and procedure and compilations of de- 
cisions of former Speakers. He is at the 
call of House committee and individual 
Members for answers and suggestions. He 
often receives requests to help outside or- 
ganizations in all parts of the country. 

“When I started in this job,” he says, “I 
used to keep a notebook at my bedside to 
write down parliamentary questions that oc- 
curred to me. The next morning I would 
try to find the answers.” 

While becoming proficient as Parliamen- 
tarian, Mr. Deschler studied law at National 
University here. He was admitted to the 
District bar in 1934. He belongs to various 
parliamentary groups, writes for professional 
publications, and has been active in national 
and international gatherings of parliamen- 
tary experts. 

Unlike many veteran officials at the 
Capitol, he is not especially fond of rem- 
iniscing, particularly about the more ticklish 
and critical occasions of past years. He 
maintains “it probably is best to forget them 
and do the job immediately at hand.” 





Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1966 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 8601 
has my support, not only because it is 
aimed at a vast area of demonstrated 
need, but because it will help eliminate 
a grave injustice which is obvious to all 
who have read the facts concerning this 
highly controversial issue. 

Thousands of good Americans are be- 
ing disenfranchised regularly for no, 
other reason than that they are mem- 
bers of the Negro race. Official reports 
indicate that this is an established fact. 

It is axiomatic that legislation can- 
not effectively thrust on the people, or a 
segment of the people a mandate un- 
acceptable to them. But today time and 
winds move swiftly and there seems no 
other alternative than that of passing 
legislation to accomplish the desired end 
that freemen can act as freemen and 
exercise their lawful prerogative. No 
man should be denied the right to vote. 

The bill has other features regarding 
fugitive felons; bombing of schools and 
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churches, and so forth, but in essence it 
is aimed at protecting the right to vote. 

With the world watching the outcome 
of the controversy, it is high time we 
faced up to the crux of the problem by 
passing H.R. 8601. 





Fee Charged for Visiting the Washington 
Monument Should Be Removed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I received a letter from*one of my 
constituents expressing his amazement 
that there should be a charge for visit- 
ing the Washington Monument. In view 
of the inspiration which students and 
other citizens from over the country 
receive from visiting Washington Monu- 
ment, this constituent does not under- 
stand why there should be a charge to 
visit this inspiring national shrine. 

I think there is much to be said in 
that the monument is not in the cate- 
gory of national parks and other places 
where charges are made, especially since 
it was built in part by public funds and 
the remaining by Gevernment funds, 
and is operated by the Government for 
the public. 

My constituent prefers that his name 
not be used. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: This is a request that 
you take such steps as are necessary to bring 
about the freeing of the Washington Mon- 
ument. 

I have been embarrassed many times in 
the past by the reaction of friends and rel- 
atives visiting Washington for the first time, 
when they learned they had to pay a dime 
to ride the elevator to the top of the 
monument. 

After viewing the majestic Capitol, ad- 
miring the beautiful tree-lined Mall, and 
the quiet dignity of the many Federal 
buildings comprising the Federai Triangle, 
the clean crisp lines of the White House, the 
awe-inspiring size of the Pentagon, the rest- 
ful atmosphere of the Arlington Cemetery, 
respectfully viewing with bated breath the 
quiet precision of the ceremony changing 
the guard at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, visiting the Lincoln Memorial and 
having a lump form in their throat as they 
gaze upon the calm, sad features of the 
statue of President Lincoln, visiting the 
many breathtaking views of the parks and 
gardens, they always turn to the landmark 
by which they keep their bearings, that 
magnificent architectural accomplishment, 
the obelisk pointing to the heavens, erected 
in memory of the Father of our Country, our 
first President and greatest citizen. 

Of course, they anxiously await the ex- 
perience of riding to the top and viewing 
the matchless panorama of the Nation’s 
Capital. This is the time I have learned 
to dread. When they get in line and even- 
tually reach the man who so efficiently 
makes the change and collects the dimes 
they invariably register surprise and disil- 
lusionment. I have had them turn aston- 
ished and say “Do they really charge for 
this—I thought it belonged to the Govern- 
ment.” 
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My feeble attempts to explain away their 
shock and amazement by telling them that 
former Secretary of the Interior Ickes placed 
the charge upon riding the elevator to help 
pay the cost of maintaining and operating 
the monument meets with indifferent suc- 
cess. The usual reaction is “But all the 
others are free, why of all things,-do they 
charge to go up in Washington’s Monu- 
ment?” 

The reaction of many after visiting Wash- 
ington’s Monument is that, after all, the 
things they have seen are false fronts, tinsel 
and glitter, and Washington is somewhat 
like Coney Island except that the elevator 
ride in the monument is less expensive than 
some of the rides at the island. 

I’m sure many people have had the same 
experience and feel the same as I. The 
charge for Washington’s Monument seems 
to be a rude and deliberate attempt to give 
a@ commercialized atmosphere to our beauti- 
ful Capital, in which all our citizens should 
feel proud. I’m confident the annual re- 
ceipts from the dimes collected from visitors 
to ride up the monument is small after the 
cost of collecting and accounting for the 
money is deducted. It is especially small 
when compared to the effect it has on the 
feelings .of our visitors. If the money is so 
badly needed, why not free Washington’s 
Monument and place a charge on the Smith- 
sonian Institution, or the Zoo, or the Capi- 
tol Building, or even Arlington National 
Cemetery? 

I hope you can, somehow, bring about the 
freedom of the Washington Monument, and 
the return of it to the citizens of the United 
States of America. 





If the Shoe Fits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
doubtedly every Member of this body has 
been serious concerned over what has 
been happening to America’s share of 
world trade as a result of our unexpected 
success in aiding underdeveloped nations 
to modernize their productive facilities 





and the economic offensive mounted by _ 


the Communist bloc. 

The congressional district I am privi- 
leged to represent is a true cross section 
of America. It is both industrial and 
agricultural. Its products are many and 
varied, but one of the most important 
thereof has been footwear. “Shoe im- 
ports from nations having must lower 
living standards than ours have been 
steadily rising and have now reached a 
point where relief may be vital. 

I am deeply worried. However, I still 
cling to the belief that a solution for 
this and allied problems cannot be found 
behind high tariff walls or quota bar- 
riers that will, in the long run, solve 
nothing. I have felt it would be better 
for American industry to sharpen their 
pencils once again and to apply what we 
have always heretofore believed to be 
our acknowledged ingenuity in finding 
better ways of production, modernizing 
plant facilities, diversifying products and 
so on. In such an attempt, the Federal 
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Government certainly has a part to play 
by giving American industry the incen- 
tive to do these things ,and enacting leg- 
islative reforms that will permit easier 
capital formation and encourage re- 
search and technological advances. Our 
antiquated and patchwork corporate tax 
structure is hardly conducive to these 
things at the present time. 

It may also be that what we are now 
experiencing is only a_ transitionary 
period, naturally difficult to undergo, in 
which other nations, friendly to us, are 
coming into their full economic flower 
and that, as their people finally begin 
to enjey a standard of living approach- 
ing that of our own, vast opportunities 
for new American markets abroad may 
open up. In other words, although the 
pattern of world trade is changing and 
will change continuously, total trade and 
new American opportunities should also 
increase. 

Thus, growing world industrialization 
may be a threat to us only if American 
industry, business, labor, and govern- 
ment react to it defensively and with 
hostility. On the other hand, if we can 
somehow regard it as the challenge that 
it is, and go forth confidently to meet it, 
it could offer an opportunity beyond 
measure to promote and safeguard free- 
dom by building better lives for freemen 
everywhere. 

So it was that I was pleased to read 
the following account by the syndicated 
columnist, Sylvia Porter, as published in 
the Binghamton Press of Binghamton, 
N.Y., on March 8, 1960, which has special 
reference to one segment of the Ameri- 
can shoe industry: 

Your Money’s WortnH—SnHort Frm Deciwes 
MaDe IN UNTTED STATES BEST 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

New Yorx.—Last year, when imports of 
foreign shoes to our country registered a 
towering 1,000 percent increase over 1948, 
one of America’s manufacturers of footwear 
entered negotiations with the powerful Tang 
family of Hong Kong for a partnership deal 
on a shoe plant in that exotic city. 

The aim of the U.S. corporation was ob- 
vious. It figured that if it could use the 
enormous supply of low-cost labor available 
in Hong Kong, it could produce low-priced 
women’s flats there which would compete 
with the flood of budget-priced imports from 
such countries as Japan and, possibly, India 
and Italy. 

The anxiety of the U.S. company was 
equally obvious: It feared that it couldn’t 
make competitively priced, comparable shoes 
in its Mississippi plants with employees 
getting hourly wages more than 10 times 
the Hong Kong level, and thus, it decided it 
was wiser to join than to fight the compe- 
tition. 

Plans for the shoe plant have now been 
abandoned. 

Genesco—the U.S. company which dis- 
tributes over 30 million pairs of shoes an- 
nually under such famed brand names as 


Delman, I. Miller, Mademoiselle, Johnston & 


Murphy, Jarman & Flagg Brothers—and the 
Tang family have concluded that despite the 
huge spread in wage costs, Genesco’s stream- 
lined plants in Mississippi can turn out at- 
tractive, durable shoes so cheaply that Japan 
and Hong Kong can’t compete. 

This is a wondrously inspiring story with 
a@ vital message at this moment when scare 
talk continues to spread that America’s 
higher wage levels will price us out of the 
world’s markets and invite any low-wage na- 
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tion to beat our industrialists on our own 


imports. 
Imports of footwear (other than yes 


22,300,000 pairs last year, up 18 percent over 
1958, one eS Sean ee aoa 
years back. Imports from 

taled almost 8,900,000 pairs on top of 12 mil- 
lion pairs the year before, And this has been 
in the face of tariffs ranging from 5 
percent. 

As chilling as any statistics are the com- 
parisons in costs: 

The average price per imported ane 
shoes is 47 cents from Japan, 62 cents from 
Hong Kong, less than $2 from all countries. 
The average U.S. fattory price per pair $3.78. 

But now comes Genesco’s cold decision 
that its new, efficient pees. 
techniques, and factory setup at Pulton, 


Surely any defeatist about.our Nation’s 
ability to compete with cheap-labor imports 
should ponder this message well. 





The Illusion of Soviet Economie Growth - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 
Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all familiar with the gloomy warnings 
that the Soviet Union's economy is ex- 





of March 12, 1960, which reviews this 
detail: 


our 3.5 percent average. 

Some have called for extraordinary meas- 
ures to close the gap, to protect the US. 
productive superiority, to give the lie to 
EKhrushchev’s boast that the Soviet’s real 
national product will match or top ours in a 
decade or so—a boast which many Americans 
seem to fear may prove only too true. 

Almost alone is a British economist who, 
in effect, calls the whole thesis tripe. 

“Like so many other things which every- 
body knows, this supposed growth trend of 
the Soviet economy is an illusion,” writes 


Institute. Fortune magazine has printed the 
main conclusions of Clark’s forthcoming 
book, “The Real Productivity of Soviet Rus- 
sia,” in its current issue. 

The illusion arose, Clark says, through ex- 
pectations that a spurt in Russian produc- 
tivity, reflected in data for the period 1948— 
53, will continue indefinitely. He chides 
fellow economists for overlooking a common- 
place: After a war or other disaster which 
has drastically reduced its productivity, a 
nation will go through a period of rapid 
growth followed by gradual deceleration of 
this rate “as productivity approaches that 
position on its normal trend line which it 
might have been expected to reach had the 
War not occurred.” 

“The information for the years after 1953 
shows in actuality the rate of (Russian) 
growth slowing down,” he points out. 

Clark likens neurosis over Russian growth 
to the prognosis of a physician who, finding 
that a child recovering from a serious ill- 
ness shows a rapid gain in weight for 2 suc- 
cessive weeks, plots the figures on a logarith- 
mic diagram and tells the parents that in 
a year the child will weigh more than the 
father. 

As for Clark’s own figures, he finds the 
annual rate of Soviet growth per man-hour 
to be only 1.2 percent over the period 1913— 
56. Reckoned from 1928, the average is 1.7; 
from 1939, only 1.6 percent. 

Against this, the average rate of growth 
per man-hour in the United States has been 
2.3 percent a year from the 1890's, Clark says. 

Since population increase is also a factor 

in growth of the total mational product, 
Clark takes some pains to show that the So- 
viet Union falls far behind the United States 
in this category as well. 
_ Russia’s rate of population growth has 
been 1.5 percent and possibly is now decreas- 
ing while the U‘S. rate stands at 1.8 percent 
and is increasing, Clark claims. 

The British economist comes to a political 
and moral conclusion: “Governed by fanati- 
cal materialists, the Russian people have 
been called upon to sacrifice their personal 
liberties, their national traditions; and their 
religion for the sake of material progress; 
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and all that they have received in return is 
a rate of material progress far below that of 
most other countries. * * * It should be 
made clear how very mediocre the economic 
results of communism have, in fact, been. 





Landrum-Griffin Act Works for Rank and 
File 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
slowly, but surely and effectively, the 
Landrum-Griffin Reform Act passed last 
year is proving to be wholesome and 
beneficial as an influence on the union 
movement. Attesting to that statement 
is the article by Walter Pincus which 
appeared in the Washington Sunday 
Star of March 13, 1960. The article, re- 
printed below, is typical of many news 
stories appearing since the effective date 
of the new law: 

Laspor AcT WorKs—SLow BUT Fmmu 
(By Walter Pincus) 

The Federal Government is quietly but 
forcefully moving to put into operation the 
Labor Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959. 

The Labor Department has turned over 





to the Justice Department for investigation 


and possible prosecution the case of Harry 
Bridges’ International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union which has refused to 
give information to the department with re- 
gard to alleged Communist affiliation of 
union officers. Section 504 of the act pro- 
hibits Communist Party members from hold- 
ing office in a labor organization and makes 
it a crime for unions to willfully employ 
party members if they have knowledge of 
such affiliation. 

The. Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
been requested by the Justice Department 
to check the backgrounds of 492 members of 
one union, believed to be Bridges’ ILWU, for 
possible Communist affiliation. 

The Bureau, at the request of Justice's 
Internal Security Division, has begun a 
wide-scale review of all labor unions in the 
country with the aim of turning up Com- 
munist membership of union officials. 

The Justice Department's Criminal Divi- 
sion has requested FBI investigation of more 
than 92 individuals for possible violation 
of a section 504 provision which prohibits 
former felons from holding union office 
within 5 years after conviction or following 
the end of their imprisonment. 

FUNDS’ MISUSE ALLEGED 

The Labor Department has forwarded to 
Justice. for further investigation about a 
dozen-cases involving alleged misuse of union 
assets, violence in union activities, and 
fraud in local union elections. 

The Compliance Division of Labor’s new 
Bureau of Labor Management Reports has 
begun its own investigation of a number of 
labor relations consultants who failed ‘to file 
reports of their activities as required under 
the act. Only 12 have done so. 

The division has received some 200 com- 
plaints monthly, most of which come from 
rank-and-file union members who request 
investigation of some alleged violation of the 
act by local officials. A large number of 
these cannot be prosecuted, because the al- 
leged incidents took place prior to enact- 
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ment of the bill into law September 14, last 
year. The Department already has closed 
194 cases after determining it did not have 
jurisdiction. 

However, as of January 31 this year, more 
than 400 complaints had progressed to cases 
under active investigation by Labor Depart- 
ment agents in the field. 

In the-area of union reporting, more than 
50,000 charters, constitutions, and bylaws 
have flooded the Labor Department for re- 
view and filing. More than half of these, 
Department officials report, had to be re- 
turned for correction, a majority showing 
minor discrepancies such as unsigned docu- 
ments and improper completion of forms, 
In a number of cases, however, unions were 
informed that in order to conform with pro- 
visions of the law, some basic changes were 
required. A number of locals had to include 
provisions for secret ballots during elections, 
and in some cases the requirement for elec- 
tions themselves had to be written into the 
rules. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

Union financial statements, which do not 
have to be filed until the close of the fiscal 
year, have been coming in more slowly. The 
Department has created a review process 
with the aid of the General Accounting Of- 
fice. Statements to undergo the closest 
scrutiny will be those containing informa- 
tion on union loans to officers and outside 
business enterprises along with salaries and 
other miscellaneous disbursements. 

Under the act, employers are also required 
to file statements if they lend money to un- 
ion Officials or spend money to influence 
union activities. Up to January 27, only 
6 employers had filed such reports although 
some 10,000 are expected eventually to 
comply. 

Employers are understood to be balking 
at the extent and type of information the 
Labor Department is requesting them to file. 

Union officials who maintain personal 
financial dealings with employers, such as 
stock in companies or association in other 
enterprises, are also required to.file under 
the act. Through the end of January only 
12 such reports were received although esti- 
mates on the number who may file have run 
as high as 100,000. 

The main thrust of the act, according to 
Justice Department officials is found in these 
reporting sections and legal action stem- 
ming from any false reports won't be initi- 
ated for many months as the reports are 
closely reviewed and compared after their 
receipt. 

To date, however, the act has had signifi- 
cant effects on the Nation's unions. 


LOCALS’ SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Faced with the requirement of filing ex- 
tensive information on locals in trusteeship, 
parent unions dissolved 94 of them, giving 
self-government to the locals involved. Some 
503 trusteeships, however, still remain. 

James Hoffa, Teamster president, an- 
nounced publicly following the President’s 
signing of the act that he had sent telegrams 
to his locals removing from office the ex-con- 
victs who fell under section 504 of the law. 
A private Department of Labor report indi- 
cated that more than 100 Teamster officials 
were suspended by the Hoffa telegram al- 
though the Teamsters themselves will admit 
to only 5. 

A 14,000-member Illinois local has been 
forced by its rank-and-file members to pub- 
lish all that transpires in what were formerly 
closed leadership meetings. Attendance at 
the union meetings themselves has so in- 
creased that a larger meeting hall had to be 
selected. 

Says a Labor Department official charged 
with putting the act into operation, “Our im- 
pact on unions will be tremendous—but in 
the long run it will be the best thing that 
could have happened to them.” 
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This Day of Ours Is Beautiful 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, this House 
took cognizance of the fact that this 
date, March 14, was celebrated by the 
Slovaks as their Independence Day. 

We all know that Slovaks in the free 
world, and especially those of these 
United States take great pride in the 
history of their country and are deeply 
eoncerned with the enslavement by Com- 
munists. 

The Rev. J. Dragos-Alzbetincan, a 
Canadian-Slovak priest, in commemora- 
tion of this important date has penned 
a beautiful tribute, headed “This Day 
of Ours Is Beautiful.” 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the remarks of the Reverend J. Dra- 
gos-Alzbetincan be made a part of the 
Recorp of the Congress: 

Tuts Day or Ours Is BEAUTIFUL 
(By Rev. J. Dragos-Alzbetincan) 


One day in the year is outstandingly beau- 
tiful. It is March 14, 1939. It is a day beau- 
tiful as the heavens. A day to be remem- 
bered; a king among other days in the year. 
A day which a just God hath made. A day 
on which heaven stooped to nestle in our 
country, on which God granted freedom to 
the Slovaks. The day on which the Lord 
came to visit us. A day which remains a 
beacon light to Slovakia. 

This day of ours is beautiful as the heay- 
ens. It is the day on which our Parliament 
unanimously declared, that it is a new inde- 
pendent Slovak State; and we proudly sang 
“Hej Slovaci.” The day on which our nation 
rose from a dark grave. The day which is 
like a glorious Easter and on which truth 
rose again. The day on which the eyes of our 
brothers were alight with joy, The day on 
which, after a thousand years, our Slovak 
land began again to breathe freely to live, 
and our Slovak President, our Slovak repre- 
sentatives in a Slovak Parliament began to 
function unhampered. 

This day of ours is beautiful as the heavens. 
Never before did we have a day like this. 
A day really Slovak, holy, and blessed. A 
day on which a horrible curse fell from the 
nation. A day of deliverance from agony and 
shame. A day, on which the dark, heavy, 
horrible storm clouds, hovering over the 
Tatry, have been dispersed. A day when 
from the lips of old and young rushed forth 
the cry: We are free, Lord. The day on which 
tyranny over the country ceased and the 
yearnings of generations were fulfilled. A 
day, unique in our history. A day which 
lifted our people from slavery to glory. 

This days of ours is beautiful as the heav- 
ens. It saw the triumph at last of the right 
to a free life; the triumph of the goal toward 
which generations of our ancestors strove 
unceasingly. And what they endured anew 
suffered—no tongue can express. It marked 
the waving of white, blue, and red flags over 
a new Slovakia. And bells rang out joyously 
throughout our cities, our villages, and our 
towns. It led the whole country and all its 
people to church to thank God at the altar. 
Forever the Slovaks will hallow and cherish 
this day of freedom. Freedom like that of 
the enchanting spring when ali things seem 
to come back to life after the cold, cruel 
winter, 
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This day of ours is beautiful as the 
heavens. A day on which from our meadows, 
cottages, and palaces, from fields, lands, and 
plains, from chapels and churches, grateful 
voices rose heavenward. A day that shed 
a fragrance like a rosebush in a meadow. 
A day which saw great rejoicing in town, 
city, and hamlet; when joy and brightness 
gave a solo; a day which saw no fading twi- 
light. A day on which a whole country 
sang to God; when the Tatry lifted their 
heads proudly; when plants, flowers, opened 
to sun; when the birds, too, rejoiced in song. 
It is a day on which Slovak elements pul- 
sated for the first time in the nation and 
foreign elements were banished. The day 
on which brotherhood, harmony, and mutual 
love were triumphant, when we encountered 
forgiveness everywhere. 

This “day of ours is beautiful as heavens. 
Whatever in life is good, beautiful and hu- 
mane—supressed until now—was revived. A 
day on which magnanimity, honor, and love 
of peace—a Slovak trait—again prevailed. 
When the name of our beloved Slovakia— 
after a lengthy era—was put on the map; a 
day on which the Slovak became his own 
master, and no foreigner would again over- 
step his rights. The day on which our na- 
tion determined to, march forward; the day 
on which it brilliantly passed a test of ma- 
turity and demonstrated to the world its 
ability to govern itself in justice. 

This day’ of ours is beautiful as the 
heavens. The day on which Slovak became 
the official language and took its rightful 
place in the schools. The day on which the 
defense of free Slovak country was placed 
in the hands of our own Slovak soldiers for 
the first time. The day on which the Slovak 
people were given preference in schools, in 
offices, business and other undertakings. 
The day which brought to Tatry lands sup- 
port from trade and tax funds. A day, that 
was given to me, to see and experience. It 
is etched forever in my soul; its echoes I 
hear even here in exile. A day bright and 
real; it was not a dream. 

This our day is beautiful as the heavens. 
A day most commemorated among the 
Slovaks. My pen has described but little of 
the beauty of this day—Independence Day— 
and what joy stirred our hearts that day. 

For the time being March 14 rests quietly. 
But we shall rouse it again—for day must 
follow the night. 





The 41st Anniversary of the American 
Legion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on March 
15, 1919 some 463 officers and enlisted 
men, representing the combat divisions 
and major units of the Services of Sup- 
ply of the American Expeditionary 
Force, met in Paris. One of the mov- 
ing spirits was Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
son of the great President; another was 
Bennett Champ Clark, son of the then 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, a future Senator and judge. The 
one was & Republican; the other, a 
Democrat. At this meeting the Amer- 
ican Legion was born. From this initial 
gathering sprang the meeting at St 


A2313 
Louis on the following May 10, when the 
Legion came formally into being. To 


I affixed the following preamble: 

For God and we associate our- 
selves together for the following 

To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to main- 
tain law and order; to foster and perpetuate 
a 100-percent Americanism; to preserve the 
memories and incidents of our association 
in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of 
individual obligation to the community, 
State and Nation; to combat the autocracy 
of both the classes and the masses; to 
make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard 
and transmit to posterity the principles of 
justice, freedom and democracy; to con- 
secrate and sanctify our comradeship by 
our devotion to mutual helpfulness. 


From these original 463 men, the 
Legion has grown to number 2,702,992 in 
1959 and 2,026,637 members, as of the 
4th of February of this year. 

I am proud indeed to be a member 
of the Adam Plewacki American Legion 
Post No. 799, Buffalo, N.Y. It is with 


no small satisfaction that ours is not 


only the largest post in the State of New 
York, with 3,862 members, as recorded 
last year, but actually the seventh larg- 
est in the Nation. On January 19, our 
post had 3,900 members with still 10 
months to go. 

Since the Legion was founded, 41 years 
ago, its members have passed through a 
record World War. We pray that there 
may never be another; but whatever 
befalls, as we enter upon the fourth 


decade of our existence, we rededicate 


ourselves “For God and Country,” bound 
eee 2 8 ee en ee 
‘en. ; 





Farm Facts for the Taxpayer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
call to the attention of all Members of 
the House of Representatives the fol- 
lowing unvarnished facts concerning the 
farm program that had been legislated 
by the Congress. Mr. McFarland’s ar- 
ticle appeared in the Washington Daily 
News on February 23, 1960, and I in- 
clude it herewith: 


Monstrovs Trousie Is SEEN FOR CURRENT - 


Farm ProGRAM 
(By Kermit McFarland) 


Our so-called farm program has the Gor- 

ernment in a squeeze which can mean 

but monstrous trouble, no matter 
what’s done about it. 

The program got its real push in World 
Wee iy 0 eee 
duce for war needs. It worked. 

Sus ai vaitmcbelis aoceue a ier ail 
for war, it was good for peace. They kept 
it going when the war was over—to prop 
up the farmers’ prices. 

As a result, the Government accumulated 


mountains of surpluses, market prices 


oe 
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overseas. What's sold 


value of more than $4.1 billion. But 

ties cost the Government 
nearly $5.8 billion. The difference was an 
outright loss to the taxpayers. 

Since 1954, we have given away nearly $1.8 
billion in these commodities. Most of this 
went overseas, and most of it went.to peo- 
ples in dire need, to victims of floods, fam- 
ines, droughts, typhoons, crop disasters and 
just plain needy—all over the world. 

This phase of the program is strictly hu- 


whole foreign aid undertaking. 

Yet, with all this tremendous disposal pro- 
gram, the Government still owns more thar 
$9.5 billion in surplus crops, an alltime 
high. The storage costs alone are running 
$1.7 million a day. 

A MAJOR OBSTACLE 


And the vast disposal program, ironically, 
has become a major obstacle to achieving 
the very thing it was designed to do—elimi- 
nate the surpluses, Sixty million persons in 
92 countries have come to depend on this 
free food. If the surpluses are wiped out, 
the free food stops. The immense good will 
created by the food is erased. 

Moreover, 14 million schoolchildren in this 
country get free lunches out of this pro- 
gram, and another 5.4 million needy get al- 
lotments of the surplus foods. What hap- 
pens to them if the surpluses are eliminated? 

The Government is caught in a monu- 
mental trap of its own making. If the farm 
subsidy program continues as is, the cost 
to the taxpayers and farmers will be even 
more staggering than now—if, in fact, the 
program doesn’t collapse of its own com- 
plexity. If the program is stopped, the hu- 
manitarian and. charitable programs here 
and around the world collapse—with suffer- 
ing to the people who now count on them 
and serious damage to the Nation’s standing 
as a benefactor. 





Pellmell Socialized Medicine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, certain labor 
bosses and other architects of the wel- 
fare state are directing a massive effort 
to sell America on a program constitut- 
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ing a major step in the direction of so- 
cialized medicine administered 


by a 
Government bureaucracy. 

The paternalistic welfare state advo- 
cated by these gentlemen would pay the 
medical and hospital care cost of a se- 
lected group of Americans at the expense 
of all Americans in payroll taxes and in- 
flation; it would tend to fill our already 
over-crowded hospitals with individuals 
not requiring professional hospital care; 
and it would threaten the breakdown of 
our entire social security system. These 
are not the dire predictions of an alarm- 
ist but are instead reasonable observa- 
tions based on experience with socialized 
medicine as operated in other countries. 

In their desperate bid to sell their 
program to the American public and to 
distract attention from the lack of the 
true merit in the proposal, the well-or- 
ganized and well-financed proponents of 
this step toward socialized medicine 
have printed cards urging support of 
their proposal which bear a verse taken 
from the 7ist Psalm which reads: 

Cast me not off in time of old age; for- 
sake me not when my strength faileth. 


This verse from the Psalms is tragi- 
cally taken out of context and put to 
distorted use. Read in context, this 
verse from the 7ist Psalm is indeed a 
prayer to God and manifests faith in 
His bounty. This is evident from the 
first verse in the 71st Psalm which reads: 

In Thee, O Lord, do I put my trust; let me 
never be put to confusion. 


The Forand bill proponents presum- 
ably would have us transfer our faith to 
the materialism of paternalistic govern- 
ment. 

The advocates of a governmental 
medical care program have never suc- 
ceeded in establishing the need for a 
Federal program to undertake sole re- 
sponsibility for the cost of providing for 
the health of our citizens. Their in- 
difference to this basic question sug- 
gests shortsighted political motivation 
that carries with it inherent dangers to 
our free enterprise system. The aver- 
age American family of any age pays 
more annually for housing, food, and 
transportation than it pays for medical 
care. If those who want socialized 
medicine really wanted to do something 
for the American people, perhaps they 
should advocate programs providing for 
free housing, free food, and free trans- 
portation. I submit that before America 
is ready to embark on an ill-considered 
program that would lead inevitably to 
socialized medicine, we must first dem- 
onstrate the existence of a national need 
and a national desire for such a step. 
The present advocates of this step are 
unable to demonstrate either such need 
or such desire. 

In the March 19 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post the lead editorial is cap- 
tioned “A Race in Welfare Programs Is 
Just What We Don’t Need.” This edi- 
torial comments on the legislation pend- 
ing before the Congress to provide Gov- 
ernment sponsored health and medical 
services under the social] security pro- 
gram. The editorial states that this pro- 
posal “could triger @ can-you-top-this 
competition in welfare promises.” The 





March 15 
editorial characterizes legislation on this 


subject as constituting “the longest ~ 


breakthrough yet toward socialized 
medicine in the United States.” 

The editorial properly points out de- 
ficiencies in our existing social security 


‘ program that should be corrected before 


we embark on an entirely new aspect 
of socialized endeavor. 

So that the contents of this Saturday 
Evening Post editorial can be available 


to my colleagues, I will include it as a 


part of my remarks in the REcorpD: 


A RACE mn WELFARE ProcraMs Is Just WHAT 
We Don’r NEED 


Renewed controversy over socialized medi- 
cine and allied subjects is promised by con- 
sideration in Congress of the Forand bill 
and its running mate in the Senate, the 
Kennedy bill, both of which provide broad 
health and medical services for those cov- 
ered by the social security program. This 
could trigger a can-you-top-this competi- 
tion in welfare promises. Politicians seldom 
accept the truth of a remark by D. W. Bro- 
gan in the New Leader: “People are less 
grateful for benefits than irritated by minor 
annoyances accompanying the benefits.” 

Indeed, the necessary increase in social 
security taxes on workers and employers— 
estimated at around $2,100 million—would 
outweigh in many minds the attractiveness 
of the additional hospital, medical, nursing 
and clinical services.provided in both these 
bills. Both bills are under heavy attack as 
constituting the longest “breakthrough” yet 
toward socialized medicine in the United 
States. 

The above comments do not mean that 
the social security systems is perfect. For 
one thing, there is no reason why 50 should 
remain the minimum age at which workers 
are eligible for disability benefits. The age 
limit was put into the bill in 1956 as a con- 
cession to Members of Congress who feared 
that the disability provisions would bank- 
rupt the plan. Although chronic illnesses 
occur more frequently in older people, men 
and women under 50 also become disabled, 
and it is difficult to see why their troubles 
should be ignored on the theory that they 
are too young to have troubles. 

Another reform is one we have urged be- 
fore—namely, the removal of the limitation 
on the earnings of social security annuitants 
between ages 65 and 70. This limitation is 
widely regarded as unfair and discrimina- 
tory. It produces a sense of frustration in 
men who are often upset by retirement from 
routine employment, besides denying them 
the opportunity to offset to some extent the 
effect of inflation on their social security 
checks. It is doubtful that this change 
would add greatly to the cost of social secu- 
rity as an appreciable part of the earnings of 
annuitants would be recouped in income tax. 

Another possible shoring up of the disabil- 
ity provisions lies in the field of administra- 
tion. Representative CLEVELAND Barmezy, of 
West Virginia, reports complaints of incon- 
sistent rulings by social security officials on 
applications for disability allowances. He 
cited one case of a man who had been de- 
scribed as totally disabied by a life insur- 
ance company, but was turned down for dis- 
ability allowances as not disabled within the 
meaning of the social security law. Congress 
might well setup uniform standards to gov- 
ern these procedures. 

In any event, there is no virtue in jump- 
ing headfirst into State medical care without 
attempting to smooth out the bulges in the 
existing system. Neither thé Forand bill nor 
the Kennedy bill seems to take account of 
the existence of hundreds of public, private 
and mixed hospital and health plaris all over 
the country. Stimulated by threats of Gov- 
ernment health programs, the private insur- 
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ance business has come up with all sorts of 
new security devices. The insurance infor- 
mation office of Pennsylvania is authority 
for the statement that 123,038,000 Americans 
are already protected for medical and hos- 
pital care—including 40 percent of all per- 
sons over 65. 

This awakening might well have occurred 
earlier. It is true that an insurance com- 
pany is required by law to maintain reserves 
against emergencies, while the Government, 
if faced with an insolvent insurance plan, 
need only increase the tax. Nevertheless, a 
little intrusion of political. prescience into 
the actuarial calculation might avert the 
trend toward welfare socialism in this coun- 
try. 

As President Eisenhower has said, “The 
Federal Government alone cannot and should 
not undertake to meet all these needs. Where 
assistance is needed, much of the initiative is 
rightly being taken by the States and com- 
munities, by families, employers, labor or- 
ganizations, voluntary groups and religious 
bodies throughout the Nation.” 

If anything could weaken the determina- 
tion of such groups to take care of their 
own—not to mention the desire of individ- 
uals to provide for their own rainy days—it 
would be the news that everything was being 
taken care of by the welfare state. 





Ireland’s Future Related in St. Patrick’s 
Story by William James Conlon of 
Lynn, Mass. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an excellent article on 
Treland and St. Patrick by my constitu- 
ent, William James Conlon of Lynn, 
Mass., 2 man well versed on this sub- 
ject, a lifelong student and well-known 
writer on this matter which is of course 
close to the hearts of all Irishmen: 
IRELAND’S FuTrurRE RELATED IN Sr. PATRIcCK’s 

StToryY By CONLON 


(By William James Conlon) 


In the course of my. 40-odd years, I have 
attended a great many St. Patrick’s Day cele- 
brations—listened to a great many speeches 
in praise of St. Patrick in particular and the 
Irish, God love ’em, in general. I have even 
made a few myself. Looking back on them 
now—my own included—I think they may 
have been bad speeches, although they went 
over big. They were pretty much the same. 
They recounted the glorious history of St. 
Patrick, followed up with the accounts of 
the Irish heroes of history and their heroic 
deeds and then the speaker sat down with 
his audience emotionally charged and cheer- 
ing. 

I think now that those speeches may have 
been bad. Not because they were not ora- 
torical masterpieces, mor because they were 


not true—but because they dweltsteo much 
on the glories of the past and i thing 
constructive about the future ine i¢h we 


and our children and their children must 
live. 

Now I do not intend to ignore St. Pat- 
rick—he wasn’t the kind of man you can ig- 
nore. Neither do I intend to forget the 
countless other Irish heroes, saintly or war- 
like or both. What I want to do is to place 
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those ancestors of ours in the context of 
our times and to say what I think they 
would say about the future of Ireland and 
the world and Ireland's place in the present 
crisis and the future struggle. 

The age in which Saint Patrick lived was 
one in which the ancient institutions were 
breaking down and confusion reigned 
in men’s minds. The Roman Empire was 
distintegrating and with it the political 
structure of the civilized world. Fear and 
uncertainty were everywhere in that chaotic 
time. Into this part.of that world—into Ire- 
land Saint Patrick brought two great and re- 
lated ideas—faith and freedom. He was first 
and foremost an apostle of the Catholic faith. 
There were apparently Christians in Ireland, 
but he made the country dominantly Chris- 
tian and so thoroughly that Ireland became 
for the next several hundred years a center 
of learning and a center of missionary ac- 
tivity. It remained so in fact until the 
energies of the people were consumed in 
fighting off the attempts of their neighbor- 
ing island to conquer them and they had no 
more left for teaching their arts and ethics 
to others, Up until that time Irish mission- 
aries had gone to Scotland, to northern and 
central Europe and Ireland was a kind of 
headquarters of culture and religion for 
Western Europe. As well as being an apostle 
of faith and quite as logically, Saint Patrick 
was an apostle of freedom. He had been a 
slave. 

He endeavored to make people free. He 
challenged the royal authority of the pagan 
chieftains, protested and opposed raids by 
British bands, who carried Irish captains off 
into slavery and raised money from the ran- 
soming of these captains. Ladies and gentle- 
men, the story of Saint Patrick has peculiar 
relevance today because we live in a chaotic 
age when the old structures, political and 
otherwise, on which humanity rested, are 
breaking down under the force of wars and 
history. Fear and uncertainty reign in many 
places and in many minds. Moreover, there 
is a great and powerful concerted attack on 
just the things for which Saint Patrick 
stood. The specter of Soviet Communism 
which is stalking over the world today, is 
the denial of religious faith and at the same 
time the denial of human freedom. (Com- 
munism is godless.) It is also a system of 
slavery, based on contempt for and oppres~ 
sion of the common man. 

But there are weapons which will defeat 
Stalinism and Khrushchevism. They are 
same weapons as those wielded by Saint 
Patrick in his fight against false gods and 
inhuman men. On the one hand he held 
to his faith in God. On the other to his 
faith in human freedom and the human will 
to be free. These are indestructible and 
when we cling to them we are indestructible, 
too. That is the lesson of Saint Patrick for 
this year, 1959. We know how these weapons 
served the Irish people—helped along, it is 


true, by other weapons which Irish courage. 


saw fit to use—in the long struggle against 
domination, a struggle not yet completely 
won from the three O’Neills to the days of 
the immortal Wolfe Tone, from O’Connell 
and Parnell to the’ immortal Terence 
McSwiney. 

The Irish have kept théir faith and free- 
dom of spirit and their fists alive to fight 
against religious persecution and. foreign 
control The present government in Dublin 
is only a hinderance to complete freedom 
of all Ireland as advocated by the immortal 
Wolfe Tone and the united Irishmen of his 
time. Though the illegal wall built by the 
English stooges and partitioners is a scourge 
inflicted upon the Irish by the puppet 
stooges known as the Stormount clique and 
dictated to by England temporarily casts a 
gloom over Ireland. But the Almighty God 
never put a dividing line around the six 
northern counties. 


Therefore it must definitely be wiped out. 
The coming generation of Irish youth will 
take care of and see to it that the six north 
ern counties will be part and parcel of an 
all Ireland. As the immortal Mohart Em- 


that religious freedom was eee born in 
this country. Twelve signers of the 
tion of Independence were Irish. 
Eleven Irish of the Revolutionary 
Army, including a Sullivan and a Conway. 
The American Navy’s Barry and McDonoug 
and thousands of others who either of Irish 
birth or descent, who fought to set this 
country free from British tyranny 
domination. Andrew Jackson, great 
fender of democracy was of Irish descent 
The list goes on through General Phil Sheri- 
dan to Alfred Emanuel Smith, ex-Governor 
of the great State of New York, and the 
many Irish heroes of World Wars I and I 
including Genera: McAuliffe who said 
“Nuts” to the Germans at Bastogne. Cohen 
Kelley, who gave us renewed courage after 
Pearl Harbor and the five Sullivan brothers 
who gave up their lives when the cruiser 
Juneau was sunk by the Japanese in the 
Pacific. Now the achievements of these 
men were remarkable but they did not 


achieve what they did simply by sitting in 
admiration of St. Patrick. They fol- 


S 
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fused something of their own spirit. 
took the god saint’s principles and they 
fitted them to their own hour and their own 
need. 

There is a lesson in that for we Irish, both 
here in America, in Ireland, and throughout 
the world. Ireland and God knows our 
hearts are with her is now in what may 
be hoped are the last stages of the fight to 
end the pernicious partition and to become 
what Cardinal O’Connell referred to as 
“Ireland, one and indivisible, though the 
heavens fall. The opposition to partition— 
the fight for a united Ireland—are in the 
very best of Irish tradition. It has been a 
bitter war marked by British deceit and 
brutality and by typical Irish courage and 
patriotism. — 

It should not be forgotten nor should it 
be shelved. The world today has great need 
for the courage and faith in God and His 
principles that Saint Patrick gave to the 
Irish. The whole world is now lined up in 
a cold war in which the issues are clear. 
The choice is between Western democracy 
and man’s right to his belief in his God, 
on the one hand, and godless communism 
on the other. A world conflagration may 
break out at any moment. 

In such a situation, I have fio doubt at 
to what St. Patrick would do or say. He 
would be in the vanguard of forces for free- 
dom and christianity leading the drive to 
rid the world of the serpent of communism. 
St. Patrick did not do his fighting from 
the sidelines, he led the way. It may be a 


Nations with the United States in the lead. 
are throwing the weight of the Western 
world into the battle in Korea, in an effort 
to throw out a f 


about it.. England is left to work her will 
in the six stolen countries against the over- 
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the Irish people in all 
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of the pres- 
power. DeValera 
in the Dail in Dublin 
holding young Irishmen in the Cur- 
camps in County Kildare 
This is the exact same thing 
is in Hungary and 
England is doing the selfsame thing in the 
Ireland. 
remember, ladies and gentlemen, De- 
side by side with those young 
holding in the internment camps 
camps in Kildare. It means 
, that DeValera and England 
working in conjunction with each other 
Ireland a mutilated nation as she 
today and to think of what the 
martyrs died for. 
m. Michael Collins was shot 
ve County Cork for signing 
State which split Ireland 
because England wanted it 
mutilated portion of Ireland 
has a delegate sitting in 
for the past 6 or 7 years, 
his mouth about what 
in the six stolen counties. 
just a dummy in the United 
not telling us what the Gov- 
in the 26 counties. Frank 
of External Affairs in the 
Dublin government, came to the United 
Nations in New York and officially voted for 
the admission of Red Communist China into 
the United Nations, and all this was taking 
place. 

When His Eminence John Cardinal Dalton 
and Eamon De Valera were in Vatican City, 
Rome, Italy, having an audience with the 
late Pope Pius XII, and when Eamon 
De Valera returned to Dublin, he stood up 
in the Dail and defended Frank Aiken’s un- 
American and un-Irish tactics in the United 
Nations. So both De Valera and Aiken are 
looked down on in this country. Ireland 
and the Irish all over the world are disgusted 
and disgraced with this un-American and 
un-Irish job in the U.N. 

Both Aiken and De Valera have lost all 
their millions of friends in these United 
States. In the city of New York, where 
De Valera was born, he has lost all of his 
hordes of friends over this matter. It’s high 
time we had a new election in Eire and let 
De Valera retire to private life, and the 
members of the Dail government should 
retire also. The present government is do- 
ing nothing, only England's police work in 
Treland. Their activities are a disgrace to 
the memory of the Easter Week martyrs of 
1916 who were executed by the British Gov- 
ernment because they represented a free and 
independent Ireland. We have been thrilled 
by the details of the battle around Dublin 
Castle and the heroism of the martyrs of 
Easter Week. We have grieved over those 
who died in the uprising, or were executed 
afterward. 

We know that though the uprising failed 
of its immediate purpose, it lit fires in the 
hearts of Irishmen everywhere which have 
not yet been extinguished. For 2 years 
thereafter the civil conflict continued, with 
the Sinn Feins leading the way and lead- 
ing the Irish people in their resistance to 
British rule. Eventually, in December of 
1918, a general eiection was ordered for the 
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whole of Ireland, supposedly to settle once 
and for all the question of independence 
for Ireland. 

The costly attempt to maintain control by 
force and the weight of world opinion as 
varied in the proclamation of the right to 
self-determination by the victorious de- 
mocracies in World War I, had forced Eng- 
land to this step. Despite the fact that the 
election was carried out while a British Army 
occupied the whole island, the result was 
overwhelmingly in favor of national inde- 
pendence. Out of 105 electoral divisions 79 
voted for independence and only 26 against. 
The popular vote was over 80 percent in 
favor of complete independence. In response 
to this expression of the national will the 
elected representatives of the people of Ire- 
land assembled in Dublin on January 21, 
1919, and declared Ireland an independent 
nation and established a government and the 
Dail Eireams the national legislature. 

The English going back on their promises 
refused to recognize this action and thus a 
virtual state of war broke out between the 
Irish Republic and Great Britain. The 
British sent in their black and tan’s im- 
posed martial law and tried to force Ire- 
land to give up her national independence. 
Ireland, of course, continued the battle. 
Finally as a last resort the British Parlia- 
ment on December 23, 1920, without an 
Irishman voting, passed a Government of 
Treland Act—the act of partition—whereby 
the six stolen counties were cut off (from 
the homeland) by England, of course, without 
@ political mandate of the people of Ire- 
land. 

The Irish people rightfully refused to ac- 
cept this settlement. The Sinn Feinn again 
led the war against the black and tans that 
constituted the British occupation forces and 
the attempt to force the acceptance of the 
British was wholly (unsuccessful) in the 
greater part of Ireland. Despite the fact 
that a Northern Ireland Parliament was set 
up in Belfast, even this was the will of the 
English Government only and was opposed by 
the majority in the six stolen counties cut 
off by England. It was during this period 
that the heroic hunger strikes took place and 
Terence MacSwiney in giving up his life, 
brought world sympathy to the Irish cause. 

In the partition election of May 1931, in- 
tended to put the Government of Ireland 
into effect, out of a total of 166 seats in 
both the north and the south parliaments, 
140 were won by the Republicans. Thus Ire- 
land as a whole, repudiated the act. The 
British again set up martial law and bitter 
fighting again took place. Finally, on Decem- 
ber 6, 1921, after 6 months of negotiations be- 
tween the leaders of Sinn Feinn and the Brit- 
ish, a treaty was signed establishing the Irish 
Free State and partition became an absolute 
fact. Even with this, the English deceit was 
not ended. Since the treaty called for rais- 
ing the boundary between Northern Ireland 
and the Free State to free some of the Irish 
Republicans who form a majority in four of 
the six stolen counties, and this was never 
done, 

England's latest act, intended to cement 
her position in Northern Ireland, was to pass 
the so-called Ireland bill in May of 1949. 
In this bill they presumed to declare that 
Northern Ireland would never cease to be a 
part of the United Kingdom, wtihout the 
consent of the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland. 

Incidentally this is a fine time for England 
to begin to worry about obtaining the con- 
sent of her northern subject government, 
when quetsions of how they are to be ruled 
came up. This Ireland bill has served to 
keep Ireland out of participation in the 
North Atlantic Defense Treaty. Since one of 
the purposes of that treaty is to preserve 
the territorial integrity of participating na- 
tions and Ireland fears that her adherence to 
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the pact would be interpreted as recognizing 
Engiand’s claim, that Northern Ireland is an 
integral part of the United Kingdom. 

- That is where the matter stands today. 
Despite protest after protest, the English 
have refused to concede that by any stand- 
ard Ireland should be one and united. Irish- 
men in either north or south consider 
themselves as Irish and not English or Brit- 
ish, or anything but Irish. The population 
is homogeneous. The island is one geo- 
graphic unit. Her history and traditions 
are distinctly national and even her 
churches, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
are organized on a national, all-Ireland 
basis. Her learned bodies and her sport? 
organizations are nationwide. Ireland is 
divided only in the minds of the Government 
of England and in measures England has 
forced on that gallant little nation. What 
can we here do to end this intolerable situ- 
ation? 

It is true that our State Department has 
said that we should be concerned. But I say 
that is no more internal than South Korea 
and we are certainly involved there. It is no 
more right that the island of Ireland should 
be divided than that the Korean Peninsula 
should be. 

Fortunately we Americans of Irish descent 
or birth do have a program for putting the 
great moral weight of the United States be- 
hind the fight to end partition in Ireland 
and to end English rule there for evermore. 
In April of last year the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House of Representatives 
held hearings on a number of resolutions 
which had been introduced in the House and 
which would have put the United States 
solidly on record as favoring the unification 
of Ireland. Some of these resolutions pro- 
vided means for our active participation in 
action leading to unification. Those reso- 
lutions had been introduced by members of 
Congress of Irish descent and received strong 
support in the hearings on the subject. Un- 
fortunately the Foreign Affairs Committee 
did not see fit to report any of them to the 
floor of the House. You may be sure, how- 
ever, that this program will not be allowed 
to die and we hope that the US. 
Congress will eventually take action, placing 
this country in the fight to end partition 
and leading this fight as it should. Ireland 
has made great contributions in culture and 
leadership to the United States. She has 
given the same strong support to democratic 
ideals. It is high time that the United 
States do something to help Ireland gain her 
complete freedom. 

We of Irish blood in Congress did some- 
thing else last year to open the eyes of the 
English to how strong the feeling in this 
country is in opposition to the partition of' 
Ireland by England. 

On March 29 of last year, or I should say 
2 years ago, when the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1959 was under consideration by the 
House, an amendment was introduced by 
Congressman JOHN FocartTy, and was ac- 
cepted. This amendment was designed to 
withhold assistance to the United Kingdom 
until partition in Ireland was ended. Al- 
though the amendment was later stricken 
from the bill, it did awaken England to some 
consciousness of American and world feel- 
ing on the matter, As a matter of fact, 
there was much scurrying about the Capitol 
and the State Department by worried Brit- 
ish diplomats during the period of debate on 
the bill, 

These sections have forced England to 
take a new look at her policy in Ireland, 
you may be sure, and all the other 
Congressmen who have engaged in this fight 
until England does more than simply take a 
new look. We want her to take positive 
action and get out of Ireland and we will 
not be satisfied until she does so. If Irish 
people everywhere get behind this program 
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of pressure on England from the United 
States, we may be able to write a new page 
in Irish history for our grandchildren to 
read. The story of how the English were 
finally driven out of Ireland, knowing this 
history of persistent courage and remark- 
able leadership on the part of the Irish peo- 
ple, who can doubt that their full participa- 
tion in the titanic world struggle now shap- 
ing up would provide inspiration for the 
rest of the democratic world—inspiration, 
which might spell the difference between 
victory and defeat? 

I realize, however, quoting an official Irish 
Government memorandum, that although 
“Treland is earnestly desirous of playing her 
full part in protecting Christian obligation 
and the democratic way of life * * * [She] 
is faced with grave difficulties from the stra- 
tegic and political points of view.” This is 


true, both because the continued partition. 


of Ireland is naturally and bitterly resented 
by the Irish people and because without a 
single integrated authority either the de- 
fense or the effective utilization of the 
island’s capacities are impossible. 

Therefore, call upon the Irish people at 
home to stop hobnobbing with the enemy 
(England) and come out for a general elec- 
tion. Clean out the present government of 
De Valera, Aiken & Co., Ltd.’ Liberate the 
Irish Freedom Fighters in the internment 
eamps and let nature take its course. You 
cannot stop the onward march of any nation 
- that wants to be free. Sinn Fein and the 
IRA won a complete victory in the 26 coun- 
ties. Now, for God’s sake, stop quibbling 
with England in the six stolen counties. The 
only language that England understands is 
the language of the IRA. But before this 
is done the Irish people will have to elect a 
government in Dublin with a determination 
to be absolutely free and let them recall 
their delegate in the United Nations who 
represents a mutilated Ireland and not a 
nation (as such). Then when this is done 
the millions of Irish in the United States 
and all over the world will be with them to 
aman. And by this constructive change in 
policy you will make the soul of our im- 
mortal St. Patrick happy in heaven forever 
afterward. 





Prize-Winning Essay 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Marche 15, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following prize-winning 
essay by Miss Barbara Maier, senior stu- 
dent at White Haven (Pa.) High School, 
which appeared in the Hazleton Plain 
Speaker on Wednesday, March 9, 1960: 
White Haven SENIOR WINs Essay CONTEST 

First-prize-winning essay written’ by Bar- 
bara Maier, senior in White Haven High 
School, for the national contest conducted 
by the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped is pub- 
lished below. 

The local phase of this contest was pro- 
moted by the Tri-County Committee on the 
Employment of the Handicapped. Therese 
Zogby, chairman, Rev. Harry A. Bump is 
chairman of the subcommittee on contests. 

Barbara's essay was judged best by a com- 
mittee of staff members at Hazleton campus 
of the Pennsylvania State University. The 
judging was accomplished anonymously. 
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Each high oye judges its own composi- 
sending the 


competition, The White Haven High 
entry was finally selected as best of the 316 
written in this area, 

Second prize was taken by Arlene Butala 
of McAdoo High School and third prize went 
to Caryl Ann Gallagher, St. Gabriel’s High 
School. 

The topic, on which all essays were writ- 
ten, is “Jobs for the Handicapped—Passports 
to Dignity.” 

Here is the winning essay: 


“Just think of the number of great men 
who would have been lost to the world if 
they had to pass a rigid physical examination 
to hold the jobs that they had. Certainly 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt would have failed 
to pass such a test after being crippled by 
polio. Beethoven would never have had a 
chance to write his greatest symphonies. 
His deafness would have disqualified him. 

“The world would have been a poorer 
Place without such great men as Edison who 
was deaf, the Greek poet Homer who was 
blind, the hunchback Steinmetz, an. engi- 
neering wizard, club-footed Lord Byron, and 
tubercular John Keats. So too, in our every- 
day life the business world will be a poorer 
place if it rejects the men and women 
whose ability in one area more than com- 
pensates for a disability in another area, 


“SENSE OF PURPOSE 


“Physically handicapped employees have a 
sense of purpose and usefulness in their 
work. The dignity of self-support is new to 
them, They have great enthusiasms for 
their work, show great initiative and they 
have unusual loyalty to the job. In many 
cases statistics have shown that the per- 
formance of the physically handicapped is 
strikingly better than that of the non-handi- 
capped worker. 

“While industry can be proud of its rec- 
ord in fostering rehabilitation of these peo- 
ple and in providing jobs for the handi- 
capped, full credit must be given thé handi- 
capped themselves who in their day-by-day 
performance on the job more than justified 
their employers’ confidence in them. Given 
the opportunity the handicapped made 
good. 

“We are now entering into an era in which 
the handicapped will be welcomed not only 
as citizens deserving an even break with 
able-bodied workers, but as badly needed 
participants in the production of vital goods 
and services. They will be helping them- 
selves to gain confidence and a place in the 
sun, but also they will be helping to sustain 
the Nation’s economic strength and our con- 
tinued climb toward better lives for all of us. 


“USEFUL CITIZENS 


“The President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped works 
to make useful citizens out of people who at 
one time in our civilization were considered 
to be @ drag upon society. In changing 
them into useful citizens, giving them the 
feeling of oneness with the rest of us, they 
are satisfying the human longing to be part 
of something, to contribute to something 
that is worthwhile so they can get satisfac- 
tion out of saying ‘I helped to build.’ 

“Employers should not pamper or make 
special berths for the handicapped. They 
don’t want it. They want to take the right- 
ful place side by side with other employees 
according to their abilities. We should open 
the door of opportunity to them and invite 
them in. 


“Opening the doors to the physically 
handicapped does something to them beyond 
the powers of medical science, It makes the 
difference between a life of despair and a life 
of useful fulfillment. 
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“The Federal Security Agency provides a 
program of work training 


are rehabilitating 
it is in the community where he will find his 
job, live his life. The h 
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with friends, neighbors, and family with his. 
own place to make through his own efforts 
and abilities. 

“The rehabilitation of the ph 
handicapped is a humanitarian work that 
builds a stronger America. We have the 
obligation of giving the physically handi- 


ful citizens so they may obtain the full bene- 

fits of society in which all men are free and 

in which each has a full opportunity to 

develop himself to the limit which his abil- 

ities and talents will permit and achieve for 

himself the kind of life to which he aspires. 
“NEED A CHANCE 


“Abilities, Inc., is a factory run by and for 
the disabled to prove that they can help 
themselves if people will only give’ them a 
chance. It was started in 1952 with one 


paralyzed worker in a grimy, unfurnished: 


garage. Within 5 years it had grown to a 
million dollar business with 300 


employees. 
Everyone there is unemployable by almost. 


any other standards. 

“Its low accident rate has led other em- 
ployers to reexamine their own hiring 
policies. All over the world, organizations 


patterned after Abilities, Inc., were formed.. 


Corporations like this enable men and women 
to rebuild a human life from ruins and 
restore their dignity. 

“The inalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 
of this Nation set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence, are not qualified or condi- 
tioned by race, color, creed, economic condi- 
tion of birth, or by physical handicap, And 
to fail to provide the physically handicapped 
with every possible opportunity to achieve 
dignity, independence, and profitable employ- 
ment, is to deny in part the high principles 
upon which our Nation was founded. 


“We think so much of the dignity of every’ 


individual that we take the least among us, 
the most helpless cripples, and give them 
medical restoration, rehabilitation, voca- 
tional training, and finally put them in a job 
so that they may regain their self-respect 
and have their dignity be respected by all. 
Hiring the handicapped is truly the passport 
to the dignity of these individuals.” 





Small Independent Business and Profes- 
sional Men Vote Overwhelmingly for 
25-Percent Cut in Business and Agri- 
cultural Subsidies to Big Businessmen 
and Big Farmers in Poll Conducted 
Among Its 150,000 Members by the 
National Federation of nepenin 
Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. MeDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 
Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, of 


150,000 small independent. business and . 
professional men polled recently by the ° 


National . Federation of Independent 


, which the founders * 
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, 89 percent voted “for the re- 

by not less than 25 percent of 

all business and agricultural subsidies.” 

The nationwide poll was made on my 
House Resolution 361. 

George J. Burger, first vice president, 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, today notified me of the re- 
sults of the poll. Only 8 percent voted 
against the measure I have sponsored, 
with 3 percent not voting. 

My resolution requests President 
Eisenhower to prepare and transmit to 
the Congress advice, suggestions, plans, 
and proposals, including legislative 
recommendations “which are better, 
sounder, and more specific than hereto- 
fore” provided, which would not only 
prevent further increases in Federal ex- 
penditures but actually reduce them. 

Business and agricultural subsidies to 
big businessmen and to big farmers, in- 
cluding but not limited to direct grants, 
disguised -grants in the form of nonre- 
payable loans, postal subsidies, shipping 
and airline subsidies, although per- 
haps—and it is a very qualified per- 
haps—desirable as a means of assisting 
special groups to retain their relative 
positions in the economy, should now 
be reexamined in the light of the over- 
all need for rigid control and a sizable 
reduction of Federal expenditures. 

I have sponsored a number of bills in 
the Congress to assist small businessmen, 
farmers, and veterans but there is more 
interest in this particular bill to reduce 
subsidies to big businessmen and big 
farmers than in almost any other bill 
that I am familiar with. 


The National Federation of Independ-, 


ent Business has approximately 500 
members in the State of Delaware alone. 
It polls each month its national mem- 
bership of 150,000 small independent 
business and professional men on 5 leg- 
islative and economic issues affecting 
small business with the purpose of deter- 
mining their views on these matters. 
The National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business conducts its polls with com- 
plete fairness, without bias, and without 


attempting to lead its members to any 


predetermined conclusions. 

The 16-year-old National Federation 
of Independent Business is highly 
thought of by leading Republican and 
Democratic Members of the Congress. 

By invitation in 1948, 1952, and 1956, 
George J. Burger, first vice president of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, has appeared before the plat- 
form committees of both the Democratic 
and Republican conventions on behalf 
of small business. 

I have found that many informed peo- 
ple competent to judge these issues con- 
sider the polls taken by the National 
Federation of Independent Business to 
be at least as accurate and honest as 
those better known polls which report 
regularly to the mass media on matters 
of general interest to the public. 

The argument for my House Resolu- 
tion 361 was stated this way in ballot 254 
of the Mandate, published by the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness; 
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Bator 254 

Make these fellows stand on their own two 
feet—that’s the aim of this bill. Their 
profits are running at, or near, all-time highs. 
There’s no need for them to continue dip- 
ping their arms into the public till. By en- 
acting this bill, Congress could save upward 
of $5 billion yearly, and cut this out of 
spending. This would go a long way toward 
keeping Government finances in balance, and 
would relieve all our people of the constant 
pressure for higher and higher taxes. It 
could result in some cuts, 


I include as part of my remarks the 
text of my House Resolution 361 for the 
information of my colleagues: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
that in view of the increase in the Federal 
debt by $19 billion in the past six years, and 
the increase in the cost of interest on the 
Federal debt from $5,800- million to $8 bil- 


- lion during the same period, there is a press- 


ing need for substantial reductions in Federal 
expenditures in order to reduce the staggering 
burden of our ever-increasing Federal debt 
with its’ constantly rising interest and re- 
financing charges and resulting dangerous 
inflation. The House finds that business and 
agricultural subsidies to big businessmen and 
to big farmers, including but not limited to 
direct grants, disguised grants in the form of 
nonrepayable loans, postal subsidies, ship- 
ping and airline subsidies of various kinds, 
accelerated tax amortization programs, and 
indirect grants through long-term, low- 
interest-rate loans and other methods and 
programs, although desirable as a means of 
assisting these special groups to retain their 
relative positions in the economy, should be 
reexamined in the light of the overall need 
for rigid control and a sizable reduction of 
Federal expenditures. 

Sec. 2.In view of the foregoing, the Presi- 
dent is requested to prepare and transmit to 
the Congress, by January 1960, advice, sug- 
gestions, plans, and proposals, including leg- 
islative recommendations which are better, 
sounder, and more specific than heretofore, 
to provide (1) for the reduction by not less 
than 25 per centum of all business and agri- 
cultural subsidies, together with such other 
specific proposals, including specific legisla- 
tive recommendations, as he may deem ad- 
visable in order not only to prevent further 
increases in Federal expenditures but to ac- 
tually reduce them, and (2) for the reduction 
of Federal income taxes in aggregate amounts 
equal to the total of the reductions in sub- 
sidies effected for the taxable years involved 
pursuant to such legislative recommenda- 
tions. 


Outstanding Physicians Endorse the 


Forand Bill, H.R. 4700 
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o 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, two of 
the Nation’s outstanding physicians are 
among the many doctors who have heart- 
ily endorsed the Forand bill—H.R. 
4700—extending the social security sys- 
tem to provide health benefits to retired 
workers, 

With their permission I am inserting 
in the Recorp the text of letters from 
Dr. Basil C. MacLean, who recently re- 
tired as president of the National Blue 
Cross Association, and Dr, E. M. Blue- 
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stone, hospital administration professor 
at Columbia and New York Universities, 
backing his bill. 

I am extremely impressed by the fact 
that Dr. MacLean, a man who has 
crowned a brilliant career with several 
years at the helm of America’s largest 
voluntary nonprofit health insurance 
plan, the Blue Cross, should write me 
of his conviction that the health costs 
of the aged cannot be met by existing 
health plans, and that the social security 
system should be used. 

Both Dr. MacLean and Dr. Bluestone 
have spent their lives in active efforts to 
meet the problems of financing and pro- 
viding high quality medical and hospital 
care. Dr. MacLean is a past president 
of the American Hospital Association, 
was commissioner of hospitals in New 
York City from 1954 to 1957, and was 
hospital superintendent and director of 
three outstanding hospitals for 27 years 
prior to that. 

It is also significant that in the face 
of the usual closed-mind opposition of 
the American Medical Association, two 
distinguished doctors, closely acquainted 
with the problem, take an opposite view. 

I quote from Dr. MacLean’s letter: 

A lifetime’s experience has led me at last 
to conclude that the costs of care of the 
aged cannot be met, unaided, by the 
mechanism of insurance or prepayment as 
they exist today. The aged simply cannot 
afford to buy from any of these the scope 
of care that is required, nor do the stern 
competitive realities permit any carrier, 
whether nonprofit or commercial, to provide 
benefits which are adequate at a price which 
is feasible for any but a small proportion of 
the aged. 


And from Dr. Bluestone’s letter: 

For whatever you may think my opinion 
worth, may I respectfully suggest that the 
sheer humanity of those who are in ap- 
proval far outweighs the arguments of those 
who, motivated largely by professional self- 
protection (which I consider misguided and 
ill-advised) are in disapproval. Passage of 
this bill into law would be a boon for the 
great majority of our elderly population who 
have the right to look to our legislators for 
relief at a time in their lives when they may 
need it most. It has all the wholesome 
earmarks of voluntary prepaid medical care 
insurance with the added advantage of 
Government partnership to see to it that no 
citizen is neglected in the late time of his 
trouble. 


The two letters indicate that corporate 
medicine, as represented by the AMA, 
does not speak for doctors who really 
know the problem. 

I think it is a tragedy that the gen- 
eral public should get the impression 
that doctors as a whole are opposed to 
health protection for the aged. 

This is simply not true. Unfortu- 
nately, a great many doctors, overworked 
as they are, simply parrot the AMA po- 
sition without examining the facts. 


The Forand bill is awaiting action by- 


the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Hearings were concluded last year. 

The text of the letters from Drs. Mac- 
lean and Bluestone, together with brief 
biographies follows: 

BASIL C. MAC LEAN, M.D., M.P.H,, NEW YORK CITY 

Medical superintendent, Montreal General 
Hospital, 1927-30; hospital superintendent, 
Touro Infirmary, New Orleans, 1930-35; di- 
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rector, Strong Memorial Hospital and pro- 
fessor of hospital administration, University 
of Rochester, 1935-54; commissioner of hos- 
pitals, New York City, 1954-57; president, 
National Blue Cross Association, 1957, until 
his recent retirement; charter fellow and 
onetime president, American College of Hos- 
pital Administrators; director, Companion 
Life Insurance Co.; award of merit, 1953, 
American Hospital Association; president, 
American Hospital Association, ,1941; and 
chairman, Commission on Hospital Service, 
AHA, 1936-41, 

Fesrvary 29, 1960. 
Hon. AIME Foranp, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN ForAND: As an indi- 
vidual I want to add my voice in support of 
your bill which would provide health benefits 
to aged persons under the social security 
mechanism. The good seose of this measure 
and the urgent need thst created it recom- 
mend its passage without delay. 

I will not detail the special problems of 
the aged with regard to meeting the costs of 
health care at a time of life when income is 
reduced and need expanded. The facts have 
been quite adequately drawn in the material 
before you now, in the hearings on the.bill, in 
the report of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, and in the proceedings of 
Senator McNamara’s Subcommittee on Prob- 
lems of the Aged. Financing health benefits 
for the aged by means of the payroll tax 
provides a way of dealing with the question 
with dignity and effectiveness. 

I have been in close contact with the 
problem for many years and in many 
capacities. As a physician, I have had an 
intimate look at the special and personal 
health needs of the aged. As a hospital ad- 
ministrator, I have seen that need reflected 
as a burden of obligatory and uncompensated 
service that acted as a constant drag upon 
the hospital’s economic support and growth. 
As New York City commissioner of hospitals, 
I have seen these problems further trans- 
lated into financial and social deficit for the 
entire community. As a president of the 
National Blue Cross Association, I partici- 
pated firsthand in the attempt to meet some 
of these problems through existing volun- 
tary prepayment organizations. 

A lifetime’s experience has led me at last 
to conclude that the costs of care of the 
aged cannot be met, unaided, by the 
mechanism of insurance or prepayment as 
they exist today. The aged simply cannot 
afford +0 buy from any of these the scope of 
care that is required, nor do the stern com- 
petitive realities permit. any carrier, whether 
nonprofit or commercial, to provide benefits 
which are adequate at a price which is 
feasible for any but a small proportion -of 
the aged. 

As an individual I favor legislation so 
drafted that it would permit the Govern- 
ment to utilize voluntary nonprofit plans 
such as Blue Cross. In my personal opinion 
Blue Cross would thus be helped in its efforts 
as a community plan to serve all economic 


‘groups; but Blue Cross cannot, of course, in- 


clude a large high-cost group like the aged 
without raising its rates to everybody. When 
Social Security funds pay for the aged, every- 
body else would benefit also. I do not be- 
lieve that commercial insurance companies 
should be recognized as intermediaries. It 
does not make sense to try to insure on a 
business basis persons whose incomes are 
not far from the subsistence level. Legisla- 
tion along the lines of the Forand bill offers 
a& means of settling an area of difficulty and 
relieving the voluntary prepayment mecha- 
nism to concentrate on better programs with- 
in its areas of demonstrated competence. 
Surely, if OASDI health benefits are “con- 
tracted out” voluntary prepayment will be 
thereby strengthened and its programs will 
rest upon sounder economic footing. 
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For hospitals, the measure will provide, 
for the first time, adequate payment for 
services rendered to aged patients, relief 
from an unnecessary burden of long stand- 
ing, and the kind of dependable financial 
support that produces growth and vitality for 
the community’s health facilities. 

You may make this letter public if you 
wish. I have sent a samilar letter to the 
Honorable WiLBuR MILLS, as chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, 

Sinerely yours, 
Bast C. MacLean, M.D., M.P.H. 


E. M. BLUESTONE, M.D., NEW YORK CITY 
Assistant professor of hospital adminis- 
tration, Columbia University School of Public 
Health; professor of public administration, 
New York University; director (1928-51), now 
consultant, Montefiore Hospital, New York. 


Marcu 2, 1960. 
The Honorable Aime J. Foranp, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
New House Offie Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: As a longtime student and 
teachér of medical care, and particularly 
geriatric care, I am taking the liberty of 
writing to you about the bill bearing your 
good name which the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee now has under consideration. I have 
taken great interest in this bill from the 
beginning, having awaited its advent with 
eager anticipation; discussed it in class and 
in various conferences; and have listened 
attentively to those who have expressed op- 
position to it. For whatever you may think 
my opinion worth, may I respectfully suggest 
that the sheer humanity of those who are in 
approval far outweighs the arguments of 
those who, motivated largely by professional 
self-protection (which I consider misguided 
and ill-advised) are in disapproval. Passage 
of this bill into law would be a boon for the 
great majority of our elderly population who 
have the right to look to our legislators for 
relief at'a time in their lives when they may 
need it most. It has all the wholesome ear- 
marks of voluntary prepaid medical care in- 
surance with the added advantage of Gov- 
ernment partnership to see to it that no 
citizen .is meglected in the late time of his 
trouble. 

I earnestly hope that the Congress will 
follow your lead and pass this humanitarian 
bill, thus writing a new and comforting 
chapter in the history of modern geriatrics. 

Respectfully yours, 
E. M. BLUESTONE, M.D. 

N.B.—I shall be glad to see you use this 
letter at your discretion as a personal opinion 
on my part. 





Resolution of the Omaha Woman’s Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to enter in the Recorp a reso- 
lution adopted on March 7, 1960, by a 
unanimous vote of the Omaha Woman's 
Club. 

A copy of this resolution has been sent. 
to other clubs in the State of Nebraska, 
and I am sure that a full discussion of 
the problems covered in this resolution 
will cause other civic-minded and com- 
munity-minded groups to join the Oma- 
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ha Woman's Club in their recommenda- 

tions. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION PRESENTED BY THE LEGISLATIVE 
CHAIRMAN, Mrs. Forrest J. AUSTIN, TO THE 
OMAHA WOMAN’S CLUB AND ADOPTED BY 
UNANIMOUS Vors oF ALL MEMBERS PRESENT 


Whereas the recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions have weakened our law concerning 
Communist subversive activities in our de- 
fense plants, Government position and other 
activities where "Communists may influence 
or undermine the defense efforts and Gov- 
ernment control of the United States of 
America: Be it 

Resolved, That the Omaha Woman's Club 
and a member of the GFWC, does hereby 
urge the President of the United States and 
the Congress to enact legislation to. correct 
the Supreme Court decisions; be it further 

Resolved, That control of the issuance of 
passports be the responsibility of the State 
Department and that the practice of denying 
passports to known Communists and Com- 
munist organizers be reinstated and that 
other laws be passed for the protection of the 
national security against communism in the 
United States of America. 





The Zoo and You \ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or i 

HON. HERMAN TOLL 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 y 
Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
educational features of the great city of 
Philadelphia is the Philadelphia Zoo- 
logical Garden, which is over 100 years 
Laboratory 





old. Its Penrose Research 
has won. recognition for its pioneering 
studies of the proper feeding and control 
of diseases in captive animals, and it is 
now aided by U.S. Government agencies 
in its research on diseases common to 
animals and mankind. I submit for the 
Recorp the condensation of remarks by 
the president of the Zoological Society of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Radcliffe Cheston, Jr., 
and the director of the Philadelphia Zoo- 
logical Garden, Mr, Freeman M., Shelly, 
at the February 5, 1960, meeting of the 
citizens council .on city planning. This 
should be of interest to many Members 
of Congress: 

Tae Zoo anp You 


Mr. Radcliffe Cheston, Jr., president of the 
Zoglogical Society of Philadelphia, reviewed 
the history, needs and future plans of the 
zoo. The society was granted its charter by 
the Commonwealth of Pennsyivania on 
March 21, 1859. Although it was not opened 
to the public until 1874, due to the interven< 
tion of the Civil War, the Philadelphia Zoo 
was America’s first 200. 2 

The zoo was an immediate success, and 
within a few years several major exhibition 
buildings had been constructed with the 
use of private funds. By 1930, however, 
it was evident that virtually the entire plant 
was outmoded, unsanitary by modern stand- 
ards, and some buildings, since replaced, had 
become unsafe. 

To alleviate this problem to some extent, 
all available society funds were used to con- 
struct a service building, a new elephant 
house, and to y remodel the bird- 
house. At this point the goo exhausted its 
private capital. With mounting taxes and: 
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enough to completely finance the zoo, since 
any substantial increase in.admission price 
would substantially reduce attendance. It 
has found an additional source of revenue, 
however, in the operation of all souvenir and 
refreshment stands in the zoo. Mr. Cheston 
mentioned parenthetically that through a 
provision in its charter, the zoo is not allowed 
to increase its earnings by training animals 
for show purposes. 

Both the zoo and the society have earned 
an international reputation. The zoo’s cen- 
tennial last year was greeted with congratu- 
latory messages from the world over. e 
zoo is an important educational asset to 
Philadelphia, and its Penrose Research Lab- 
oratory, established in 1901, has won recog- 
nition for its pioneering studies of the prop- 
er feeding and control of disease in captive 
animals. It is now aided by U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies in its research on diseases 
common to animals and mankind. 

Mr. Cheston stressed that only with the 
help of continued capital funds from the 
city can the zoo maintain its first tank. 
Proposed improvement plans for the z0o’s 
future include the following: 

(a) Construction of a new rare mammal 
house on the site of the old lion house which 
is now vacant. 

(b) Modernization of the reptile and small 
Mammal houses. 

(c} A new giraffe and antelope house. 

(d) A new penguin house on the site of 
the present obsolete antelope house. 

(e) An African plains exhibit. 

(f) New bear grottos and wolf dens. 

(g) A mew kangaroo house 

(h) Completion of modernization of the 
present primate house and new refreshment 
stands. 

(i) New administration building and an 
auditorium to be used by school classes and 
other groups. 

Punds are now scheduled in the 1960-65 
capital program for the first two of these 
projects. 

Mr. Cheston expressed the zoo’s gratitude 
for the interest and encouragement shown 
in its program by Mayor Dilworth, the city 
council, the city planning commission, and 
‘tthe citizens’ council on city planning. 

Mr. Freeman M. Shelly, director of the 
Philadelphia Zoological Garden, spoke of 
the visitors to the zoo and of its animals. 
He described the long process which must 
be followed when a new animal is acquired 
from its native habitat. Although the zoo 
never sends expeditions into the field to ob- 
tain the animals, each of the three curators 
has at some time escorted some rarity to 
Philadelphia from a foreign land or from 
another zoo. 

Some animals, especially native ones, are 
donated to the zoo but the zoological so- 
ciety itself supplies most of the exhibits. 
Friends and members of the zoo have given 
or willed money expressly for the purchase 
of animals. All animals are bought with 
private funds; public funds are never ex- 
pended for this purpose. 

Mr. Shelly noted that the large species 
are expensive. Indian rhinos cost $10,000 
each, reticulated giraffes $7,500 a pair, goril- 
las $5,000 each, and ostriches $1,200 a pair. 

Although the Philadelphia Zoo does not 
have the greatest number of exhibits of any 
zoo, it does have a thorough and represent- 
ative cross-section of the animal kingdom. 

The Philadelphia Zoo holds many records 
for longevity of animals in captivity. 





-young, tame animals. 
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Through the research of the Penrose Labora- 
tory, tuberculosis has been eliminated from 
the collection of apes and monkeys, and 
outstanding advances have been made in 
discovering proper animal diets. The work 
of the laboratory has attracted interna- 
tional attention. Students have come from 
all over the world to work and learn in 
the Philadelphia Zoo. 

Mr. Shelly believed that probably the 
most important measure of a zOO’s success 
is its acceptance by the public. Although 
the Philadelphia Zoo charges admission, 
three quarters of a million people have vis- 
ited it in each of several recent years. It 
attracts more visitors than any other cul- 
tural institution in Philadelphia. In fact, 
from the standpoint of attendance, it is 
exceeded only by the Phillies Baseball Club. 

An important fact is that most visitors 
come to the zoo in couples or family groups. 
The children’s zoo is particularly popular, 
for the children come into close contact with 
The zoo is making 
an important contribution to education for 
all age groups in the Philadelphia area. 
Some 137,000 children came to the zoo dur- 
ing 1959 in school classes and other organ- 
ized groups. The zoo is used also by art 
and college students, and certain curricula 
in natural history courses are related direct- 
ly to zoo exhibits. 

The zoo has become one of the largest 
and most important “bureaus of informa- 
tion” in the city; and is continually deluged 
with questions about animals. It also has 
several educational radio and television pro- 
grams. 

The Philadelphia Zoo’s slogan -is “Amer- 
ica’s First Zoo.” It has the first zoological 
society, the first zoo laboratory, the first 
children's zoo. It was the first to test and 
quarantine primates and exhibit them be- 
hind glass, and the first to study diets on 
a wide scale and feed animals scientifically. 

Mr. Shelly concluded his remarks by 
pointing out that although the Philadelphia 
Zoological Garden has established an envi- 
able record, it needs assistance in replacing 
or modernizing its older buildings in order 
to continue to enjoy its first rank in America. 





The U.S. Comptroller General Says, Re- 
garding Patents Derived From Federal 
Research and Development Programs, 
“The Government Should Retain the 
Property Rights Thereto” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. MCDOWELL, Mr. Speaker, I have 
joined with the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THompson] in offering legis- 
lation which would establish an overall 
US. patent policy. Other countries, 
among them Great Britain and the So- 
viet Union, have overall patent policies 
which clearly have advanced, not im- 
peded, research and development. 

At the present time there is no overall 
Federal Government policy on patents. 
Since many contracts with the Federal 
Government cut across several Federal 
departments and agencies, the contrac- 
tor may be forced to deal with half a 
dozen patent policies on a single project. 
There is a growing recognition of the 
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fact that U.S. Government patent poli- 
cies are “a mess.” With the Federal 
Government now footing the cost of more 
than half the research in the United 
States, agitation for a general overhaul 
of the system is increasing both in the 
Congress and elsewhere. 

Government funds devoted to research 
have grown rapidly in recent years, and 
the National Science Foundation esti- 
mates the total obilgations for scientific 
research and development of all Federal 
departments and agencies for 1960 at the 
stupendous sum of $8,148 million. How 
well this vast amount of money is spent 
must become a matter of the utmost im- 
portance to the Federal Government, as 
it is already a subject of growing concern 
to U.S: taxpayers. 

Many people today are asking why the 
United States does not at least recoup 
its research costs by taking a cut of the 
commercial royalties. ‘The British Gov- 
ernment has been doing this for over 50° 
years. The Vickers Viscount, developed 
under government contract, has returned 
enough to the British treasury to pay off 
the original research cost and yield a 
profit. Jet engines have proved to be a 
profitable investment for the British 
Government. 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States, Joseph Campbell, in his official 
report of March 10, 1960, on the bill I 
have cosponsored with the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. THompson] de- 
clared: 

An examination made by us of the opera- 
tions of a major defense contractor disclosed 
that 218 invention disclosures arose from 
work financed under Government contracts. 
Of these, 62 patent applications had been 
filed, 33 applications were approved for filing, 
57 disclosures were under evaluation, 3 were 
awaiting evaluation, and the remaining 62 
disclosures were in an inactive status. Two 
disclosures were combined in a simple patent 
application. Most of these disclosures for 
which patent applications were filed or ap- 
proved for filing were classified by the con- 
tractor as having commercial value. The 
circumstances that the work was sponsored 
and financed by the Government and per- 
formed for the express purpose of accom- 
plishing research, and development in the 
particular field seem. to afford persuasive rea- 
sons for urging that, in addition to the right 
to the free use of any inventions, improve- 
ments, or discoveries resulting therefrom, 
the Government should retain the property 
rights thereto, including any patents that. 
might be granted therefor. 


Under the Thompson-McDowell bill— 
H.R. 5448 and H.R. 7705, 86th Congress— 
the Government would share in patent 
royalties on inventions resulting from 
Federal research contracts, and small 
business would be given tangible assist- 
ance in the form of Government con- 
tracts instead of the linservice which 
this administration gives to the 4 million 
small businessmen of our Nation. The 
present strong monopolis’ic trend which 
today dominates the $2 billion Federal 
research and development program 
would be halted if the Thompson-Mc- 
Dowell bill was enacted into law. 

The magazine Product Engineering, 
published by McGraw-Hill says: 

Excessive channeling of research contracts 
into big business is causing considerable 
worry. Big business (over 500 employees) 
gets at least 95 percent of the Government 
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research, and 100 firms get 85 percent among 
them, The top 14 companies getting con- 
tracts between 1954-1956 were all big electric 
and aircraft companies. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has warned that channeling all this 
patent potential into big business is just 
building up the monopoly trend, 

The House Small Business Committee re- 
cently spoke of the ominous shadow cast on 
the future with the monopoly of technology 
by big business. 


The House Small Business Committee 
insists that since the Nation’s 4 million 
small businessmen help to pay the stag- 
gering costs of the Federal Government's 
research and development programs 
through taxes they should at least have 
access to the patents developed at the 
taxpayers’ expense. 

There is a growing awareness in the 
Congress of the importance of a Gov- 
ernment-wide patent policy. Senator 
RUSSELL B. Lone, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Monopoly of the Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business, 
held some very important hearings on 
the patent policies of departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government on 
December 8, 9, and 10. Important re- 
sults are expected to ensue. 

More recently, Senator JosEepnH C. 
O’MAHONEY introduced S. 3156, a bill 
“to provide for the protection of the in- 
terests of the United States in basic 
research with respect to patent rights 
arising from research conducted under 
projects financeg by the United States.” 

In introducing his bill, S. 3156, Senator 
O’ManHoney Said, in part: 

The Judiciary Subcommittee on Patents, 
Trademarks, and Copyrights was authorized 
in the 85th Congress by Senate Resolution 
236 to conduct a series of studies on the 
practices of the various Government agen- 
cies. So much divergence among the vari- 
ous Government agencies was discovered 
that there is every indication that the sub- 
committee should give immediate attention 
to establishing a uniform policy among the 
various agencies. 


Senator O’MAHONEyY went on to point 
out that— 

The Government’s basic research should 
be promoted and protected because it is 
growing clearer every day that the compa- 
rable positions of Soviet Russia and this 
country will depend upon the success and 
proper conduct of this program and the 
successful establishment of a uniform and 
sound Government policy. 


As usual, when the present adminis- 
tration ought to be moving decisively in 
a matter of this gravity it has estab- 
lished yet another committee to study 
the matter. In accordance with the ad- 
ministration’s usual practice of post- 
poning difficult decisions, it has estab- 
lished an interagency committee com- 
posed of representatives of the major 
agencies having an interest in patent 
policy. The Honorable Robert C. Wat- 
son, Commissioner of Patents, is serving 
as chairman. 

After initial examination of the sub- 
ject, the new interagency committee felt 
that more factual information should be 
secured. The interagency committee 
passed the “hot potato” along by enter- 
ing into a contract with the Patent, 
Trademark, and Copyright Foundation 
of the George Washington University 
providing for the development of “fac- 
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tual information reflecting both Gov- 
ernment and private industry experience 
under practices heretofore followed,” ac- 
cording to a report on the Thompson- 
McDowell bill by the General Services 
Administration. 

This matter has been under study for 
more than 13 years by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In 1947 Justice Tom C. Clark, 
former Attorney General, after intensive 
study, recommended that the Govern- 
ment should take title to all inventions 
produced in the performance of research 
contracts with the Federal Government 
except in special cases approved by the 
Government Patents Administrator, an 
office which he also recommended should 
be established, and the heads of the 
agencies involved in making the contract. 

On November 9, 1956, former Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell submitted a 
report to Congress as required by the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 in which 
he found that present patent policy “may 
be one of the major factors tending to 
concentrate economic power.” 

Yet, despite the repeated recom- 
mendations by the Attorney Generals of 
both Democratic and Republic adminis- 
trations, here we go again on another 
study, a study which can be only for the 
purposes of postponement and obfusca- 
tion since the factual information 
already available is voluminous and 
detailed. 

If there had to be another study, why 
wasn’t the Attorney General, who has 
some competence in the matter, placed 
in charge of it? 

I include as part of my remarks a sec- 
tion of the-report by the Comptroller 
General of the United States on the bill 
which I have cosponsored with my dear 
friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from New Jersey {[Mr. THompson]. 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 10, 1960. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is 
made to your letter of September 2, 1959, 
requesting a report on H.R. 5448, 86th Con- 
gress, Ist session, “A bill to amend chapter 
27 of title 35 of the United States Code with 
respect to the rights of the United States in 
certain patents.” 

“* * . + + 

It seems quite, evident from the seports 
on the studies made thus far that there are 
many divergent views on the subject. The 
basic problem is whether the Government 
should take title to patents developed by 
private concerns under research and develop- 
ment contracts; or whether, in the light of 
present-day circumstances, the Government’s 
interests may be sufficiently protected by 
retaining a royalty-free license covering all 
governmental uses.. The former is basic 
policy under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
and the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958. The latter has been the prevailing 
practice in the administration of research and 
development contracts entered into by the 
military agencies. 

Despite the divergent views on thesubject, 
we believe there can be little disagreement 
as to the need for uniformity where con- 
tracts are being performed in the same or 


, Similar research and development areas. For 
-example, the Department of Defense and the 


National Aeronautics and Space Agency 
sometimes contract with the same contractor 
on similar types of research and develop- 
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ment work, but with entirely different con- 
tract provisions on patent rights. Under the 
Defense contract, the contractor obtains the 
patent and the Government receives a 
royalty-free nonexclusive license to practice 
or have practiced any inventions conceived 
in the course of the work. Under the NASA 
contract, all inventions become the prop- 
erty of the Government unless the Admin- 
istrator determines that the public interest 
is better served by a waiver of the rights. 

As illustrative of the position of the Gov- 
ernment, an examination made by us of the 
operations of a major defense contractor dis- 
closed that 218 invention disclosures arose 
from work financed under Government con- 
tracts. Of these, 62 patent applications had 
been filed, 33 applications were approved for 
filing, 57 disclosures were under evaluation, 
3 were awaiting evaluation, and the remain- 
ing 62 disclosures were in an inactive status. 
Two disclosures were combined in a simple 
patent application. Most of these disclos- 
ures for which patent applications were filed 
or approved for filing were classified by the 
contractor as having commercial value. The 
circumstances that the work was sponsored 
and financed by the Government and per- 
formed for the express purpose of accom- 
plishing research and development in the 
particular field seem to afford persuasive rea~ 
sons for urging that, in addition to the right 
to the free use of any inventions, improve- 
ments, or discoveries resulting therefrom, 
the Government should retain the property 
rights thereto, including any patents that 
might be granted therefor. Cf. United 
States v. Houghton (D.C. Md., 1927, 20 F. 2d 
434), affirmed by the Fourth Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 1928 (23°F. 2d 385), holding that 
where an employee of the Public Health 
Service made a discovery or invention while 
employed to conduct experiments for the 

of making it, his invention was the 
property of his employer, the United States; 
and Ordnance Engineering Corp v. US. 
((1929) 68 C. Cls. 301, cert. denied, 302 U.S. 
708), where the court was of the view that 
a Government contractor may occupy the 
same position as a Government employee 
with respect to rights in an invention made 
at the Government’s direction and expense. 
We recognize, however, that persuasive rea- 
sons, particularly incentive on the part of 
the contractor, can be advanced for allow- 
ing the contractor patent righis to inven- 
tions, improvements, or discoveries made 
during the performance of a research and 
development contract with the Government. 

In considering the provisions proposed by 
the bill a number of significant differences 
may be noted between its provisions and 
those of comparatively recent enactments 
dealing with specific Government agencies; 
for example, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958, 42 U.S.C. 2457; Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, 42 U.S.C. 2181-2190; 
and the National Science Foundation Act 
of 1950, 42 U.S.C. 1871. These differences 
seem to indicate that the provisions pro- 
posed by the bill need clarification so as to 
minimize the possibility of conflicting inter- 
pretations, some of which may be illustrated, 
as follows: 

1. The laws governing patent rights under 
certain AEC and NASA contracts provide 
basically that inventions shall become the 
property of the United States, except that 
the ,rights of the United States may be 
waived under proper conditions, H.R. 5448 
states only that the United States shall have 
a royalty-free, nonexclusive license to prac- 
tice or have practiced such inventions, im- 
provement, or discovery. 

2. The language in H.R. 5448 which de- 
scribes the circumstances under which the 
United States shall have an interest in an 
invention differs from corresponding lan- 
guage in existing law. 

3. A provision of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958 stated: “Each such 


waiver made with respect to any invention. 
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the world or by or on behalf of 
the United States or any foreign government 
pursuant to any treaty or agreement with 
States.” The 


the United of HR. 


tion to a foreign government pursuant to 
treaty. 

The following general considerations are 
submitted with respect to the specific pro- 
visions of the bill: 

1. The relationships between the provi- 
sions of the bill and those of existing 
statutes relating to specific agencies should 
be set out. 

2. H.R. 5448 contains a provision that 
“Each research or devel t contract 
hereafter awarded by the United States shall 

that in the case of any patent cov- 


provide 
ered by the preceding sentence, the United - 


States shall receive a percentage, determined 


by negotiation as provided in the contract, 
of the income from the commercial utiliza- 
tion of the invention, improvement, or dis- 


covery patented.” Some situations might 
be encountered where it would be imprac- 
to determine or make a reasonable 
estimate of the income, gross or net, derived 
from commercial utilization. An example 
be where the invention conceived un- 
der a research and development contract is 
by the contractor as an integral part 
the production of his commercial prod- 
It might also be impractical to deter- 
on a reasonable basis what part of the 
income could be attributed to the concep- 
tion of a given device as opposed to its engi- 


neering development. 

3. The income provisions of the bill would 
be made applicable only to contracts “here- 
after awarded.” Contracts for services and 


: 


to cover these situations. 

4. The bill does not include provisions for 
application to subcontracts, and clarifica- 
tion: of this aspect seems desirable. 

5. The new subsection 35 U.S.C. 
268(a) apparently would apply only to re- 
search and development contracts or the per- 
formance of any prior experimental, develop- 
mental, or research work done upon the 
understanding that a contract (whether or 
not a research and development contract) 
would be awarded. It would not seem to 
include a contract not considered to be 
primarily a research and development con- 
tract but which would have as one of its 
purposes experimental, research or develop- 
ment work, except in a case of performance 
of prior experimental, developmental, or re- 
search work done upon an understanding 
that a contract would be awarded. An ap- 
propriate amendment to clearly establish the 
intent is suggested. 

6. Consideration might be given to the in- 
clusion of a provision in the bill similar to 
42 US.C. 2182 to provide full disclosure of 
any invention, improvement, or discovery 
conceived or actually reduced to practice in 
the performance of any research and devel- 
ee contract, etc. 

. Provisions with respect to the effect of 
a ‘omission of the contract terms speci- 
fied would seem desirable as an enforce- 
ment aid and to fix the validity of contracts 
not in conformance with the requirements. 

8. The requirements relating to 
the inclusion of specific provisions in Gov- 
ernment contracts might be tely 
included under title 41 U.S.C. dealing ex- 
pressly with “public contracts.” 
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It is apparent there is a need for the es- 
tablishment by Congress of basic policies 
for the determination of patent rights de- 
rived from Government research and de- 
velopment programs. Whether the policies 
should provide for retention by the Gov- 
ernment of patent rights, or for the grant- 
ing of those rights to contractors with 
royalty-free licenses for Government use in 
the manner provided by H.R. 5448 is a mat- 
ter which is for determination by the Con- 
gress. However, we are of the opinion that 
thorough consideration of all the various as- 
pects and divergent views concerning this 
matter is warranted before legislation is 
enacted establishing a general policy of re- 
taining royalty-free licenses with waiver of 
such property rights as it might have or 
acquire in patents arising out of the pros- 
ecution of its many extensive research and 
development projects, as proposed by the 
bill. 

It is suggested that, in lieu of establishing 
one uniform policy governing patent rights 
under research and development contracts, 
consideration might be given to legislation 
which would give recognition to the func- 
tions and problems peculiar to the activities 
of individual agencies, as well as the differ- 
ences in the types of research and develop- 
ment being contracted for by the Govern- 
ment. Such legislation might appropriately 
set forth broad general policies, including 
basic principles, guidelines, and criteria, per- 
mitting a measure of flexibility in adminis- 
tration where circumstances so dictate, and 
might embrace some features of the present 
administrative practices and methods. We 
believe such legislation could give full re- 
gard to all considerations designed to serve 
and protect the national interest, the Gov- 
ernment, and contractors. Legislation along 
these lines would facilitate improved meth- 
ods and practices for administering and 
carrying out our extensive research and de- 
velopment programs and bring about a de- 
gree of standardization in the handling of 
patent rights, with substantial benefits to 
all concerned. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 





Sugar 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I submitted to the House a bill, 
H.R. 11138, which I hope will provide 
some direction of a new approach in our 
relationship with Cuba. 

H.R. 11138 was the product of my 
concern with the folly of automatically 
renewing the present Sugar Act in view 
of Mr. Castro’s charges that this act was 
enslaving the Cuban people. Similar 
was my concern that if we eliminated 
Cuba from the Sugar Act we may be 
creating additional hardship for the 
Cuban people, which is not the desire 
of anyone in the United States. 

H.R. 11138 would extend the present 
act for an additional 4 years when it 
expires on December 31, 1960. ‘The re- 
newal would, however, be amended with 
a flexibility permitting the President to 
adjust or eliminate the Cuban sugar 
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quota at any time during the life of the 
bill if he deemed it necessary to protect 
the national] interest. 

I feel we must adopt a realistic atti- 
tude in view of the new challenges pre- 
sented to us by the irresponsible conduct 
and aaainn of Mr. Castro. Sugar quota 
and sugar price levels are vital factors in 
dealing with the Castro regime. I there- 
fore feel that control with flexibility 
should be given to the President, who 
has the responsibility for dealing with 
foreign nations. I sincerely hope that 
the President never has cause to use this 
authorization. The bill authorizes the 
President to increase the quota of other 
sugar producers covered in the act pro 
rata in the event the Cuban quota must 
be decreased. Further, H.R. 11138 has a 
retroactive provision which would create 
this flexibility in that part of the present 
act which is unexpired. 

Sugar accounts for 76 percent of total 
Cuban exports. Cuban sugar production 
accounts for roughly 20 percent of the 
total world production, and a little over 
50 percent of this is sold to the United 
States. 

Cuba, because of its natural advan- 
tages as a sugar producer, has a large 
excess capacity and must therefore 
regulate its own production. In, addi- 
tion to providing an assured market for 
over half of its annual production, the 
U.S. quota for Cuban sugar also allows 
Cuba to benefit from the higher US. 
price on the commodity. In 1958 this 
differential amounted to 1.91 per pound 
which gave a total premium to Cuba of 
$132 million. In addition, Cuba enjoys a 
tariff preference of 12.5 cents per hun- 
dred pounds which in the same year pro- 
vided a total additional return of $9 
million. 

I believe that we have demonstrated 
great patience toward the outrageous ac- 
cusations made by Mr. Castro against the 
United States. The United States has 
acted with dignity and maturity in this 
very difficult situation. I believe, how- 
ever that we must show our friends and 
those not so friendly that we can act 
with dignity, maturity, patience, and at 
the same time with firmness. 

I do not believe that merely because 
we are a great and powerful Nation that 
we cannot possess a feeling of patriotic 
pride and self-respect. I do not feel 
that merely because we are strong 
and powerful we must constantly as- 
sume a bovine posture when some irre- 
sponsible leader of a smaller nation 
challenges our national integrity. 

Bécause we are a great freedom-lov- 
ing Nation we have greater responsibili- 
ties and obligations in the exercise of 
patience and understanding toward the 
less fortunate. This, however, should 
not be allowed to become the basic 
premise of every hostile planner seek- 
ing to undermine the prestige or power 
of the United States, for they inter- 
pret this as a hole in our armour rather 
than a virtue in our national character. 
We should not allow our enmity to be- 
come a greater advantage than our 
friendship. 

We have secured liberty and main- 
tained our freedom because American 
leadership was guided by a sense of 
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justice and an adherence to conscience. 
This should be our guiding principle to 
the new challenges of our times. The 
opinion of our enemies whether voiced 
directly or indirectly should never out- 
weigh our own good sense of doing 
what we think is right. 

Dependent on our sense of right is 
the real hope for freedom everywhere. 





The Four Chaplains of the “Dorchester” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV 2S 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago the Passaic County American 
Legion presented a “Back to God” pro- 
gram honoring the four chaplains. Iam 
inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the stirring speech delivered at that time 
by the Reverend William J. Hayes, 
O.F.M., pastor of Assumption. Church, 
Wood Ridge. 

Other speakers at the affair were Dave 
Sadewitz, Passaic County Legion com- 
mander; Mrs. Cecilia Johnson, Legion 
Auxiliary president; Walter Porter, Jr., 
State department vice president, and 
myself. 

The Reverend Anthony J. O’Driscoll, 
O.F.M., county chaplain, offered the 
prayer of dedication; the Reverand 
George H. Talbot, D.D., First Presby- 
terian Church, Passaic, offered the invo- 
cation and Rabbi Eugene Markovitz, 
Clifton Jewish Community Center 
spiritual leader, the benediction. 


Following is the speech of Reverend 
Hayes on February 28, 1960, in the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Hotel, Paterson: 

This is the story of four brave chaplains 
and their men. Only God knows how their 
actions have affected and will affect the 
generations to come. 


It was an Arctic night in 1943. The troop- 
ship Dorchester, filled to the hull with 900 
American soldiers, was chugging through icy, 
broken slush toward Greenland. After a 
month at sea, the soldiers were not only 
weary at heart of the constant cold, -but 
homesick and filled with forboding about 
submarines that were following. On board 
were four chaplains: two Protestant minis- 
ters, Rev. George Fox and Clark Poling; a 
Jewish rabbi, Rev. Alexander Goode; and a 
Catholic priest, Father John Washington. 

The chaplains did not know that this was 
to be the last night for the Dorchester. 
Neither did the soldiers. But according to 
their practice all this long month at ea, 
before the men retired, the chaplains tried 
to say something to each of them. It was 
nothing seemingly very important. Maybe 
a cheery good night. Or if a man were in 
am to talk about his children at home 
and show pictures, Rabbi Goode would sit 
down and listen to him, because he had four 
children of hisown. The two ministers were 
warm and understanding about the throes of 
homesickness; too, for they had each left 
wives and children behind to make this long 
trip with the men on the Dorchester. Or if 
a man wanted to go to confession, he could 
go to Father John Washington even in the 
desolate and remote reaches of the Atlantic. 
The chaplains made the rounds as usual that 
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night, not knowing that out of every little 
gathering of three men to whom they gave 
counsel, two of those three would die. The 
chaplains said what their calling trained 
them to say—and well they did for out of 
every three on board two were going to meet 
their God sometime that night, side by side 
with the chaplains. 

In one way or another, all of the men had 
been spoken to that night before the torpedo 
from a Nazi U-boat struck. Perhaps they 
did not hear words on religion itself. I do 
not know. But when the men saw the chap- 
lains, even though the name of God was not 
spoken, they could not help but think of 
God. For these were men of God, who had 
given their lives to His service. Whenever 
they appeared on deck or in the oily-smelling 
cabins, a little of the peace they carried 
within them, some of their certitude entered 
into the hearts of the men. 

Looking back on these men on the doomed 
ship, our first impulse is to pity them. Our 
hearts wrench at the thought of their last 
night on earth, thinking of them trying to 
sleep with the winds lashing the side of the 
old troopship. But if we try to see this last 
night in a broader perspective, if we try to 
remember that all of us have to get ready to 
face déath, that no one is excused from that 
hard task from the greatest general down to 
the humblest cabin boy, we will see that 
these men on the Dorchester were not so 
utterly unfortunate after all. How many of 
you during the last month God gives you to 
live will see each day of that month four 
chaplains, walking in your midst, listening 
to your troubles, consoling you—not once a 
week, or once a month, or on some state occa- 
sion of a wedding or a funeral, but every 
day as a matter of common occurrence? Do 
you realize that each day that those men saw 
the chaplains, no matter what the topic of 
conversation was, they could not heip but 
think of God? And think of God in His 
tranquility, His strength, His love for com- 
mon man? Three of the chaplains had left 
wives and children and hearthside to bring 
this thought of God to embittered, question- 
ing men. In his turn, Chaplain Washington 
had given up all expectancy of family life 
when he took his solemn vows so that he 
could be there, albeit unknowingly, with 600 
men who at the end of that month were 
going to meet their Maker. 


When soldiers saw these men of God, they 
were more willing to say “So be it” to the 
sacrifices they had to make in their own 
lives. And this was very important in the 
homesickness, deprivation, and questioning 
they had to suffer in their slow progress 
through dangerous waters of the north. 
Those who did not know how to pray when 
they went to sleep that night, who had 
never prayed perhaps in their whole lives, 
could not lie there long without a thought 
of ‘one of the chaplains flickering through 
their minds—and, with that thought, a mo- 
mentary thought of God who had called 
forth these men to represent Him—and per- 
haps it was that momentary thought of God 
before the. torpedo struck that was all they 
needed to earn them passage into heaven 
that night. For this cause, the chaplains 
had left behind the comforts of home. And, 
because the men saw that the chaplains 
were men among men, they respected 
them—and respected the God they served. 
Yes, the Dorchester was old and small and 
smelling of oil—but because of four men 
who were aboard her that last month it was 
as though she contained four cathedrals, 
temples; and these were visited every day— 
because men did not have to come to the 
cathedrals—the cathedrals came to them 
in the person of Father Washington, Chap- 
lains Fox and Poling, and Rabbi Goode. 

When the torpedo struck after midnight 
that night, many died before boarding the 
lifeboats. The chaplains helped the men 


board the boats that were not washed away 
and gave their lifejackets to those. who 
none. Of the 900 men 


lit up the forms of those four men, standing 
together on the deck. Why? Is it their to- 
getherness that haunts us, that makes us 
want to be kinder to our fellow man no mat- 
ter who he is, knowing we all have a common 
Father in heaven? ; 

Or is it that we are struck with the 
that here are four men who can say to God, 
“We have done the task You have given us 
to do. We have finished the work You have 
set before us. We, too, are now ready to 
meet You face to face—our work for our 
brother done.” 

The 600 men who died that night could 
have died at home, at the factory, on 
highway—if God so willed. 
the Dorchester, the 
last month on earth 


; 
i 


four chaplains? It is 
He takes each one of 
tained the greatest possible grace in 
lives. It is very possible to believe that th 
men on the Dorchester attained greater 
through their daily contacts with 

lains than they would if they had t 
month on land. 

But no man need be less rich, less 
than those fortunate 600 men on the 
chester with the many churches there are 
in every town and city of our land. We 
don’t have to walk a slanting deck with a 
presentiment of a submarine following us 
to visit our churches. Even on a sunny day, 
when everything is going fine, God likes to 
have someone drop into the quiet of a church 
and thank Him for the blessings he has re- 
ceived. 

The choppy, uncertain waters around the 
Dorchester are no different than the uncer- 
tainties of hydrogen bomb warfare that 
strike a chill at the heart of man in the 
cities. Like the men in the Dorchester, the 
only way we can meet the challenges and 
tensions of the present day is to spend a 
part of every day thinking of God. We don’t 
know who the four men are who wore the 
lifejackets of the four chaplains of the Dor- 
chester—but in a sense, the chaplains flung 
those lifejackets to us—to you and to me— 
to wear to safety in the choppy waters of 
today’s tensions. We must wear them well, 
knowing from whom we have received them. 
And wearing them, we must not neglect to 
put our arm around our fellowseman, no mat- 
ter who he be, in understanding brother- 
hood, with compassion and forbearance. And 
why? Because God, our common Father, 
measures our stature in the next world by 
the measure of love we have given to our 
fellow man in need, whether that need be 
great or small. America was founded upon 
the principle of brotherhood and upon a 
strong, personal love for Almighty God, who 
has given us not only our first hour on earth 
but also, with all its trials and tremendous 
potentialities for sanctity, our last hour on 
earth. Not everyone’s last hour will come as 
suddenly upon him as it did upon the sol- 
diers and four chaplains upon the Dorches- 
ter. Searching as we have the hearts and 
the vocations of the four chaplains, we have © 
a comforting conviction that no matter how 
sudden that hour was for the soldiers aboard, 
they were spiritually prepared. Perhaps this 
is the lesson of the four chaplains; the in- 
delible words written upon the lifejackets 
they have tossed across the seas to modern, 
fear-ridden men: “God awaits you. Be 
prepared.” 
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Statement by G. Russell Clark, New York 
State Superintendent of Banks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OFr NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement by G. Russell 
Clark, New York State superintendent 
of banks, before the joint legislative com- 
mittee to revise the banking law, senate 
chamber, Albany, N.Y., on February 25, 
1960: 

SraremMent sy G. Russet. CLarK, New YORK 
STaTe SUPERINTENDENT OF BANKS . 

My name is G. Russell Clark; I am super- 
intendent of banks of the State of ee ee” 
I appreciate having the opportunity ap- 
pear before the members of the joint legis- 
lative committee to revise the banking law 
to state my views on the various proposals, 
presently being considered by your commit- 
tee, regarding the banking structure of this 
State. 

The bills being considered by your commit- 
tee deal with problems that have been pend- 
ing for at least 5 years. There have been 
many attempts made to deal with these 
problems and many solutions suggested. No 
solution, however, has as yet been achieved. 
Last summer, in the hope that it might be 
possible to obtain some basis of agreement 
between the various segments of the banking 
industry of this State, the members of your 
committee and I conducted a series of in- 
formal meetings throughout the State to 
solicit the views of representatives of all seg- 
ments of the banking industry of this State. 
Not one iota of progress, however, was made 
in regard to obtaining some basis of common 
agreement between the various components 
of the industry. It is my sincere belief that 
the failure to achieve agreement may be at- 
tributed primarily to the selfish economic 
desires and ambitions of many of the par- 
ticipants at the meetings. 

At these meetings your chairman, Senator 
John Cooke and, upon other occasions, the 
majority leader of the senate, Walter Ma- 
honey, and other members of both the sen- 
ate and the assembly, stated unequivocally 
that if some agreement could not be ob- 
tained among the various segments of the 
banking industry, it would then become in- 
cumbent upon the members of the legisla- 
ture to pass a bill which would effect the 
long-range solution to our problems, a bill 
which would be fair, a bill which would not 
give each segment of the industry every- 
thing it wanted, but above all, a bill which 
would be in the public interest and to the 
long;range economic benefit of the State of 
New York and of its people. 

I am certain that you have heard in the 
past, and will hear today, many arguments, 
but when these are analyzed, they have one 
common genesis, namely, the fear that any 
change in the present banking structure of 
this State will result in reduced profits or put 
an end to ambitions or facts of dominance in 
a particular community. I believe that your 
committee will not be misled by such argu- 
ments but rather will consider whether any 
proposed change will benefit the public and 
the long-range economic interests of our 
State. If we assume that the economy of the 
State of New York is going to become mori- 
bund, then there is no need to consider any 
change in our structure. If we as- 
sume that the public will not benefit from 
increased competition or a wider choice of 
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banking facilities, there should be no change 
in the banking structure. If we assume that 
any alteration in the law in regard to holding 
companies and branch banking will in- 
evitably result in diminution of services 
presently enjoyed by the public, then I re- 
peat there should be no change in our bank- 
ing structure. And lastly, if by our actions 
we are content to allow this great State of 
New York, the leading banking State in the 
country, containing the greatest financial 
center of the world, to become a follower, 
instead of its traditional role of banking 
leader, then it seems to me that we have 
failed to face up to our responsibilities to 
the people of the State. 

I do not intend to take this committee’s 
time by discussing all the bills now before 
you. Instead, I wish to indicated my un- 
equivocal support of one of these bills, Senate 
Introductory No. 3503, which, I believe, will 
lead to increased competition and afford the 
public wider choice of banking facilities 
without denying to the public any of the 
services of which they now receive the ben- 
efit—a result which is in the interest of the 
people of this State and will aid the long- 
range expansion of the economy of this State. 

First, Senate Introductory No. 3503 per- 
mits the formation of holding companies in 
this State, but provides that no holding 
company may cross traditional district lines 
without the approval of the banking board. 
In considering such an application, the bank- 
ing board is required to follow the definitive 
criteria specified in the bill. This proposal 
is consistent with the views expressed by the 
New York State Bankers Association through 
its executive committee. 

Second, this bill would put an end to the 
statutory monopoly now granted to the one 
large holding company in this State. In 
meetings last summer, I was most impressed 
by the favorable comments of many of the 
independent bankers who are in competition 
with subsidiaries of the one statewide hold- 
ing company in New York. Based upon their 
experience, I think it is safe to assume that 
the competition afforded to the independent 
banks by holding companies, unequivocally 
demonstrates that the independent banker 
should have nothing to fear from the forma- 
tion and expansion of other holding com- 
panies. Indeed, the proposed bill contains 
sufficient safeguards in the criteria which 
“must be considered by the banking board 
which will serve to prevent the commercial 
banks from being swallowed up by a few 
large holding companies. In addition, any 
holding company formation and expansion 
will be subject to the further approval of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System and will at all times be subject 
to the standards of the Clayton Act and the 
Sherman Act, as enforced by the Department 
of Justice. Consequently, dominance over 
commercial banking in this State by a few 
of the larger institutions in New York City 
cannot be achieved. 

Moreover, from the supervisory standpoint, 
holding companies are often desirable. There 
are many instances in which a small inde- 
pendent bank may be inefficiently operated 
or may not .be in a position to offer com- 
prehensive service or in which, although ef- 
ficiently operated, there may be an inability 
to raise sufficient capital, or a problem of 
management succession, which has unfor- 
tunately, and to the great detriment of inde- 
pendent banking, been the motivating fac- 
tor in altogether too many mergers in re- 
cent years. Acquisition of the stock of such 
banks by a holding company has- often 
achieved an eminently desirable consequence 
for the people in the community in which 
such bank is located. In addition, in cer- 
tain areas of the State such as Nassau Coun- 
ty and the Buffalo area, formation of bank 
holding companies should help to reduce the 
problem of an undue concentration of com- 
mercial banking assets by affording the pub- 
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lic the benefits of more stringent competi- 
tion. Another consideration of many who 
adyocate statewide holding companies is the 
opportunity for the large stockholders and 
executive officers to have their bank acquired 
by a holding company which acquisition will 
result, perhaps, in increased salaries, broader 
pension benefits, and increased marketability 
of the stock acquired as the result of such 
acquisition. I, however, assessed no im- 
portance to this in reaching my conclu- 
sions. 

I firmly believe, however, that the prin- 
cipal argument in favor of permitting the 
formation and expansion of statewide hold- 
ing companies, subject to the safeguards 
and criteria contained in the bill I am sup- 
porting, is that it can both be geared to, 
and become a motivating force in, the ex- 
pansion of the economy of our State. The 
services which can be offered by banking 
subsidiaries of holding companies, both 
qualitatively and quantitatively, cannot help 
but be in the public interest. If compre- 
hensive services are being offered by an 
independent bank, it should have nothing to 
fear from competition from a subsidiary of 
a bank holding company. If adequate serv- 
ices are not now being offered, this compe- 
tition will at least insure that such serv- 
ices will become available. In addition, not 
one unit bank will be forced to sell but will 
be able to continue in business under the 
umbrella of the statutory monopoly now 
granted to it by law. 

As I stated, I do not intend to discuss the 
other bills before this committee, but I 
would like to briefly mention that another 
suggestion is to let the freeze expire and to 
do nothing further. The danger in this is 
that all control over holding company ex- 
pansion in New York State would then be in 
the hands of the Fedefal Reserve Board in 
Washington: While I am certain that they 
would perform their responsibilities con- 
scientiously, we should attempt to retain 
some power over decisions regarding holding 
company expansion in this State within the 
hands of New York State officials who are 
in the best position to know local condi- 
tions and evaluate banking and economic 
circumstances within the State, even 
though Federal Reserve approval would still 
be required. In addition, an increased cen- 
tralization of powers over activities of com- 
mercial banks and holding companies in 
Washington, together with an absence of 
power in New York, will inevitably lead to an 
end to the dual banking system. As to 
another alternative—continuing the freeze— 
I have grave doubts about the constitution- 
ality of any protracted freeze, be it indefi- 
nitely. or on a year-to-year basis for any great 
length of time in the future where the effect 
is to grant a statutory monopoly to the one 
statewide holding company. 

There have also been other. bills submitted, 
two of which would make no changes in 
branch powers of either commercial or sav- 
ings institutions. It would not be desirable 
to permit holding company expansion while 
blocking any change in branch banking laws. 
For reasons I will discuss, it seems to me that 
the public interest requires a broadening of 
branch powers of savings institutions and 
of New York City commercial banks. These 
changes should, in my opinion, be made 
together with changes in the holding com- 
pany law. 

Turning now to the branching provisions 
of this bill, it would permit New York City 
commercial banks to branch either by 
merger or by de novo branches into counties 
with over 700,000 population adjoining New 
York City, meaning Nassau and Westches- 
ter, while banks in these two counties could 
branch into New York. 

What would these changes in the bank- 
ing law mean for the businessman and the 
general public? First, wider branch powers 
for New York City commercial banks will 
serve to enhance competition in the highly 
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New York, I would call your attention to 
the results of @ recent study financed by 
the Nassau-Suffolk Financial Council which 
indicated that rates on both short-term 
business loans and business installment 
loans were lower at New York City commer- 
cial banks than on Long Island. I attribute 
this to the high.degree of competition which 
exists within New York City, a degree of 
competition which can and should be ex- 
tended to these newer areas, thereby re- 
ducing borrowing costs for the small busi- 
nessman and borrower. In fact, the study 
that I have just cited indicates that rates 
are also lower at New York City banks for 
home improvement, personal installment, 
and automobile loans. Thus, the consumer 
who wishes to obtain a loan for improve- 
ment of his home or for various types of 
consumer needs would thereby be able to 
obtain such loans at lower cost from 
branches of New York City banks located in 
the suburbs, Second, wider bramch powers 
would broaden the degree of choice which 
the public may exercise as regards the insti- 
tutions in which it wishes to place its funds. 

You may possibly hear other witnesses 
today who will deny that loan rates. are 
any lower at New York City banks. Such 
a denial, if made, would indeed be strange 
since the facts I have cited come from a 
study financed not by the New York City 
commercial or savings banks, but by Long 
Island institutions themselves. Other 
studies have also shown that loan rates are 
lower in New York City. Perhaps it will 
be argued, however, that even though rates 
are higher on Long Island, this is more 
than offset by the fact that local banks are 
willing and able to make types of loans, 
particularly to smail business, that New 
York City banks would not make. If this 
is the case, F would suggest that -the local 
banks need not be concerned about the 
entry of the New York City institutions. 
If the New York City banks fail to provide 
the needed or required services, it stands 
to reason that they will not have much 
success in obtaining the banking loyalty 
of fhe residents of those areas. Again, I 
say, let competition determine where the 
patronage of the public will be directed. 
Such competition can only lead to better 
and more efficient services and to more com- 
petitive rates, which will redound to the 
public’s advantage. 

In addition, the efficiently operated inde- 
pendent bank should have nothing to fear 
since home office protection is not only 
maintained but strengthened. As a prac- 
tical matter, the New York City banks are 
not going to be able to open branches all 
over Long Island or Westchester, nor will 
they be able to enter any city or village 
where a Long Island or Westchester bank 
has a principal office. What do these banks 
have to fear? If they are doing the job as 
efficiently as possible, why should they be 
afraid of competition? No one is forcing 
them to become part of a holding company 
or to merge. Perhaps a few banks are not 
doing the job they should. If so, those 
banks which are unable to compete or, as 
may more probably be the case, will not 
desire to compete, can either merge with 
other local banks, with New York City 
banks or become part of a holding company. 

Nor do I place great credence in the fears 
of stockholders of such banks that their 
stock will be less valuable if New York City 
banks are permitted to branch into West- 
chester or Nassau. On the contrary, it seems 
to me that there will be extensive bidding 
for the shares of those banks which do not 
wish to remain independent or cannot com- 
pete, and I expect that one of my principal 
supervisory problems will be to insure that 
the premiums paid for the stock are not un- 
reasonably high. Indeed, it was for this 
reason that the department has not been 
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populated suburban communities around 


completely in favor of permitting mergers 
between New York City banks and those in 
Westchester nor Nassau. However, the de- 
partment has conferred with the comptroller 
of the currency and agrees, under existing 
law, that in the event of a merger in which 
@ national bank is the receiving bank, it 
may continue to operate any branch in any 
area in which a branch could be lawfully 
operated by a State bank with its principal 
office in the same place as the receiving na- 
tional bank, regardless of whether State 
banks similarly located could merge. As a 
result, we are of the opinion that State banks 
and trust companies, so located, must be 
permitted to merge in order not to place 
them at a competitive disadvantage relative 
to national banks. 

Another factor deserves emphasis. Before 
a branch can be obtained by a State-char- 
tered institution, it must indicate to the 
complete satisfaction of the department and 
the banking board that such a branch will 
further the public convenience and advan- 
tage in the area proposed, that it has a 
reasonable assurance of successful operation 
within a relatively short time, and that the 
impact on nearby institutions will:not be 
adverse, The burden of such proof is upon 
the applying bank. The department carefully 
evaluates the evidence presented, analyzes 
the area concerned, and considers all pos- 
sible aspects befere coming to a decision. A 
favorable decision is further subject to re- 
view by the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Similar investigations 
are made by the comptroller of the cur- 
rency in the case of national banks. Let 
me assure you, as well as all bankers, that 
the stringent standards and criteria which 
we have developed over the years will con- 
tinue to be applied, and that changes in the 
banking law to permit wider branch powers 
will not be allowed to result in a disorderly 
creation of new branch offices, Each such 
application will be carefully analyzed in light 
of the above-mentioned criteria before any 
new branches are authorized. 

In regard to branch powers for savings 
banks, the bill proposed permits New. York 
City savings banks to branch anywhere in 
New York’ City, thereby.enabling them to 
expand into parts of the city which can and 
should be serviced by branches of savings 
banks. This bill would also permit New 
York City savings banks to have no more 
than one branch each in Nassau County. 
There is now only one savings bank in Nas- 
sau, and I can see no valid reason why the 
people of that county should not have access 
to and be served by other such institutions. 
New York City savings banks would, however, 
be barred from Westchester, where there are 
now 11 savings banks. Based upon the pres- 
ent population of that county, I believe that 
it is being adequately served by the local 
savings banks now in existence there. Up- 
state, the only new branch power granted to 
savings banks is for those located in Roch- 
ester, Syracuse, and Buffalo, all major urban 
communities. Even then, this additional 
branch power is limited to one branch within 
5 miles of the city limits. State savings and 
loan associations are also given additional 
branch privileges, for the most part restricted 
to the city or village in which their principal 
office is located. What, then, do the upstate 
commercial bankers have to fear? It has 
been argued that to permit the expansion of 
savings institutions or New York City com- 
mercial banks into suburban areas would 
harm existing institutions. This emotion- 
laden claim is simply not supported by evi- 
dence or by dispassionate analysis. Let me 
point out, as regards the competitive impact 
of savings banks, that in all 59 communities 
in New York State in which there are sav- 
ings banks, commercial banks today exist 
and prosper side by side with them. But, 
some may say, in these cases they have 
grown together over many years, while the 


presently 
would 


posed is into suburban areas 
idly growing. In such communities, I do not 
believe that anyone would be hurt by branch 

tion. 


institutions would share in. the growth of 
these areas. Second, as indicated, 
branch applications would have to meet the 
approval of the stiperintendent and the 
banking board, and I have yet to hear of any 
banker in this State complaining that the 
banking department was too lax in Its branch 
approvals. I am convinced that no superin- 
tendent of banks and no member of the 

board would approve of any such 
branch request where there was any danger 
of harm to the continued well-being of exist- 
ing banks. 


mercial banks, again let me stress that 
branches would continue to be barred from 
communities where the head office of a com- 
mercial bank is located. In addition, we 
have made studies of the question as to 
whether a small independent bank can com- 
pete effectively against branches of larger 
institutions, having recently completed a 
study of postwar mergers involving situa- 
tions in which a chain bank absorbed one of 


the small banks in a local community, leav-. 


ing one or more other small independent 
banks. We sought to determine whether the 
remaining independent bank in that com- 
munity was placed at such a competitive 
disadvantage as to adversely affect fits pres- 
ent or future prospects. We found con- 
clusively that in the great majority of cases, 


that the small independent bank is usually 
able to compete effectively against the branch 
of a large institution. Furthermore, several 
years ago the Comptroller of the 

made a similar analysis on a nationwide 
basis and arrived at similar conclusions 
which were publicly reported. In view 
of these findings, I suggest that some of the 
fears frequently expressed that small banks 
cannot compete effectively against large 
chain banks are simply not supported by the 
available evidence. 

I think it bears mentioning in this connec- 
tion that my two predecessors as superin- 
tendents of banks of New York State—men 
representing both political parties—favored 
wider branch powers in highly populated sub- 
urban areas as being in the public interest. 
I would ask those who fear the effects of such 
legislation to consider whether three superin- 
tendents of banks, including myself, would 
favor such legislation if its effect could 
really be expected to harm our existing in- 
stitutions, either small or large. 

Another major argument is that before 
any changes in the branch banking laws for 
mutual savings institutions should be per- 
mitted, they must first be subjected to Fed- 
eral income tax treatment similar to that 
of commercial banks. Until this occurs, it 
is maintained, they should not be permitted 
any broader branch powers. This argument 
implies two things which I do not believe 
are supported by careful analysis. First, it 
means that changes which may be desirable 
from the standpoint of the people of this 
State should not be permitted until the 
U.S. Congress makes changes in tax laws. 
It does not seem to me that State policy can 


properly be forced to wait upon actions by 
the Congress, actions which may or may not~ 
Furthermore, 


occur in the near future. sup- 
pose that does alter the tax laws 
with regard to mutual institutions, but not 
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to the extent that many commercial bankers 
favor. What then? Is the Legislature of 
_ New York State to have its hands tied until 
the tax laws are made to coincide with the 
wishes of certain elements in the banking 
industry? It would seem to me that the 
question answers itself. 
branch powers is in the public interest, this 
is so regardless of the status of the Federal 
income tax laws. 

Further, for many commercial banks whose 
improvements in earnings in recent years 
warrant and permit the paying of rates more 
competitive with those now paid by mutual 
savings institutions, they are held back by 
the existing ceiling of the Federal Reserve 
Board. _ Here is another instance where I do 
not believe it is justifiable to ask the State 
legislature not to make any changes in State 
branch laws which are and de- 
sirable, while we await the actions of a Fed- 
eral 


agency. 
Second, this tax argument tends to sell . 


short the vigor of our commercial banking 
system by implying that they would be un- 
able to meet effectively the competition for 
savings without tax law changes. It disre- 
gards the advantages which commercial 
banks have over all other type of institu- 
tions in being able to offer one-stop banking 
service, a literal department store of banking 
in which every conceivable type of service 
may be offered. I might say that the com- 
mercial banks have become increasingly as- 
tute in their advertising of this to the public, 
and, as they continue to do so, they should 
become increasingly successful in attracting 
savings deposits, even though they may not 
be able to match the rates paid by other 
types of savings institutions. 

Pinaily, let me stress that we are operating 
today under both a dual commercial bank- 
ing system as well as a dual savings system. 
Even if the commercial bankers who are 
afraid of the competition which may be of- 
fered by mutual thrift institutions were able 
to prevent additional branching for savings 
banks and State savings and loan associa- 
tions, they could not prevent the formation 
and expansion of Federal savings and loan 
associations. I personally believe that the 
public will place their thrift, deposits in 
whatever institution pays the ‘highest rate 
and affords the traditional safety through 
insurance. When people in other parts of 
the State are receiving higher interest rates, 
those who are not will also want to receive 
those rates. All that the opponents of addi- 
tional branch powers for State savings insti- 
tutions are achieving is the rapid placement 
of the savings of the people of this State in 
the hands of Federal institutions. To illus- 
trate, since 1951, there have been 14 
savings and loan associations in New York 
State which have converted from State char- 
ter to Federal charter. Ten years ago, about 
46 percent of the assets of all savings and 
loan associations in New York State were 
under State supervision. Today, that per- 
centage has declined to 36 percent. .Why 
has this happened? Largely because the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board refuses to 
follow State policy in regard to branch priv- 
ileges for Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions, because they consider the State law 
to be unrealistic. The home loan bank 
board, despite repeated requests of your 
banking department for the exercise of mod- 
eration in granting branches to Federal as- 
sociations in areas where New York State 
laws prohibit State-chartered associations to 


establish branches, has continued to author- 


ize such branches. This ridiculous situation 
is further compounded when spokesmen for 
Federal associations protest against the right 
of the State to prescribe the rules of the 
game under which State associations must 


operate, preferring that the State laws not 
be changed, 


noted that serious proposals have been made 


If a policy of wider 
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to authorize Federal charters for savings 
banks, a step which could remove these in- 
stitutions from State on. 

It can be argued that savings banks and 
savings and loan associations should be given 
even wider branch powers. However, we 
must be realists. Savings banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations cannot be granted 
the full branching powers which not they, 
but the people of this State who are de- 
prived of their choice of institutions in 
which to place their thrift deposits, deserve. 


Not everyone can get all he wants, And- 


let me add that because he gets less this 
year, does not mean that he can expect 
to get a little more next year and the year 
after and the year after. We are here today, 
hopefully, to discuss the merits of a bill 
which will endure for years to come. I have 
heard the argument that to grant a little 
this year will be to grant a little more the 
following year. Such an argument is an in- 
sult to the members of this committee, who 
have, in good faith, stated that it was their 
intention to propose a bill that would en- 
dure, not a temporary expedient for the 
year 1960. I believe that if this bill is 
enacted, there should be no change in the 
banking structure of this State for quite a 
few years. There should be a respite from 
the controversy and bitterness which has 
permeated the air in the last few years. 
This should provide amplegtime for those 
opponents of additional branch banking 
powers for savings institutions of this State 
to reassess their function in the economy of 
our State, and, I hope, to come to the con- 
clusion that the best interests of .the pub- 
lic should at all times be served and then 
to decide on new ways to serve the public. 
At the same time, the savings institutions 
of this State would do well also to reassess 
their function and not try to become com- 
mercial banks, but work rather to fulfill 
the needs of the people of this State. I 
might add the State has a duty to see that 
such needs are fulfilled without the impo- 
sition of provincial or arbitrary barriers. 
If we look at this from a long-range point 
of view, it is essential that the power and 
authority of the New York State Legislature 
in the banking field not be eroded. Iam cer- 
tain that the legislature does not wish, nor 
do I wish, to preside over the liquidation of 
State authority in the banking field, yet this 
may well be the longrun result unless we 
attempt to keep our banking law up to date 
and consistent with changing economic cir- 
cumstances. I believe that the bill I have 
been discussing would adequately meet these 
objectives. There are more than adequate 
legal and administrative safeguards sur- 
rounding such expansion to eliminate any 
fears that destructive or unwholesome com- 
petition might result, to the detriment of 
any existing institutions. And most im- 
portantly, it is my sincere belief that the 
furtherance of the public interest would be 
enhanced by a broadening of branch powers 
and by State control over holding company 
expansion by increasing both quantitatively 
and qualitatively the services being offered 
and by reducing costs to the public. 
Thank you. 
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Tuesday, March 15; 1960 
Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 


Speaker, the Honorable Francis WaAt- 
TERS and his great Committee on Un- 
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American Activities should receive the 
gratitude of every real Christian. In 
exposing the antichrist forces of com- 
munism and how they operate this com- 
mittee is rendering outstanding service 
to the cause of Christianity. 

The following article by David Law- 
rence is timely and worthy of our earnest 
attention: 

TESTIMONY ON MANUAL RELEASED—AF Pas- 

SAGES ON COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, RIGHT To 

KNow BACKED AT HEARING 


(By David Lawrence) 


Are the American people getting a fair 
report on what the Air Force Reserve train- 
ing manual said about the “people's right 
to know” and about communistic activity 
in the churches? Many Members of Con- 
gress think not. ; 

The best way perhaps to give the viewpoint 
of those Members of Congress is to present 
some of the testimony, originally heard in 
executive session, when the Air Force Sec- 
retary, Dudley C. Sharp, testified. This now 
has been released for publication. 

First of all, it’s necessary to read in full 
text the paragraphs in the Air Force manual 
dealing with the “right to know” contro- 
versy. Here they are: 

“When a newspaper prints some so-called 
secret data, it merely means the Govern- 
ment no longer considers that particular 
data secret—it does not mean we have no 
secrets left. Or it could mean that clever 
newsmen took pieces of unclassified infor- 
mation which they were authorized to have, 
put them together and came up with the 
right answer. However, because such ac- 
counts may have given the correct informa- 
tion does not mean that the information is 
no longer classified. Newspapers are not 
official—and until the Government declassi- 
fies security information, it remains classi- 
fied. 

“Another rather foolish remark often 
heard is that Americans have a right to know 
what's going on. Most people realize the 
foolhardiness of such a suggestion. If a foot- 
ball team should start telling the other side 
the plays it planned to use, their opponents 
would sweep them off the field. It’s the 
same in war—hot or cold; if we tell our se- 
crets, we are likely to be beaten, and beaten 
badly.” 

Immediately after this quotation in the 
printed testimony there occurs this exchange 
between Richard Arends, staff director of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
and the Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. 
Sharp: 

“Mr. Arenps. Mr. Secretary, the whole im- 
port of that language is that the military 
is entitled to protect secrets, is it not? 

“Secretary Suarp. Yes, I would think so; 
sir. 

“Mr. Arenps. It is not intended, as you 
read the two paragraphs in entire context, 
to convey the impression that the American 
people as such are not entitled to know in 
general what is going on; isn’t that correct? 

“Secretary Suarp. That certainly is correct; 
yes, sir.” 

At another point in the same executive 
session, Mr. Arends took up the section deal- 
ing with Communist infiltration in the 
churches and read again from the manual 
which declared that the Communist Party 
in this country had instructed many of its 
members to infiltrate the churches. The 
manual had made this comment: 

“Again, to stop Communists we must be 
careful not to attack the majority of faith- 
ful ministers and churchgoers. We must 
merely search out those who back Moscow 
right down the line.” 

Mr. Arends said to the committee: 

“In view of the Secretary’s repudiation 
of the information conveyed respecting the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, the chairman (Representative 
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Francis E. Water, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania) issued a statement to the effect that 
the leadership of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America had hundreds, or at least over one 
hundred, affiliations with Communist fronts 
and causes. Since then we have made care- 
ful, but yet incomplete checks, and it is a 
complete understatement. 

“Thus far of the leadership of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, we 
have found over 100 persons in leadership 
capacity with either Communist-front rec- 
ords oer records of service to Communist 
causes. The aggregate of affiliations of the 

ership, instead of being in the hundreds 
as the chairman first indicated, is now, ac- 
cording to our latest count, into the thou- 
sands, and we have yet to complete our 
check, which would certainly suggest, on the 
basis of the authoritative sources of this com- 
mittee, that the statement that there is in- 
filtration of fellow travelers in churches and 
educational institutions is a complete under- 
statement.” 

Representative DonaLp L. JACKSON, Repub- 
lican of California, a member of the same 
committee, charged that some newspapers 
last Friday twisted the words of Cardinal 
Spellman, of New York into a defense of those 
who had criticized the Air Force manual. 
The cardinal, in his statement referring to 
protestant chaplains with whom he was as- 
sociated in wartime, said he would “deplore 
it if any unfair deductions from general ac- 
cusations were interperted to reflect in any 
way on their loyalty to our country or on the 
loyalty of the general body of ministers whom 
they represent.” 

Representative’ JaAcKSON called Cardinal 
Spellman’s attention to the misinterpretation 
of his statement as a defense of ‘those who 
had criticized the Air Force manual. He re- 
ceived from Cardinal Spellman a telegram in 
reply which said: 

“I cannot understand how some of the 
press distorted my statement. I respect the 
fact that Congressman Water, you and other 
members of your committee have rendered 
outstanding service in exposing Communist 
activities.” 

It is indeed on the whole an unfortunate 
controversy, and maybe the clergymen who 
aired it publicly in the first place would have 
been better advised if they had written pri- 
vately to the Defense Department and called 
attention to ambiguous paragraphs or to 
those which might better have been omitted. 


* 
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HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to the consideration of all Members the 
excellent article on why space is im- 
portant militarily. 

I can suggest, herein are excellent an- 
swers to those who say we have no busi- 
ness. in space. 

The ‘article follows: 

[From Space Digest, March 1960] 
PEACE ON EARTH CONTROLLED From SPACE 
(By James H. Straubel) 

“The far side of the earth—not the far 
side of the moon—represents the immedi- 
ate and appalling threat to peace and free- 
dom * * * the threat of surprise attack. 
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“Only ih space—with our new line of 
sight—can we employ an electronic alarm 
system.” 

In these waking hours of the space age 
we are fascinated with the new worlds that 
emerge out of the morning mist. 

We plunge into the outer regions—into 
the unknown—while at our feet is a world 
that revolves around an axis of age-old 
problems. 

It is a world where people reach high 
levels of technical achievement, while re- 
maining crude in their relations with one 
another; of people who seek peace with free- 
dom, but cannot prosper without enforc- 
ing rules for law and order. 

In our conquest of space, our first goal 
must be peace with freedom—through con- 
trol—on planet earth. 

The great reaches of the universe offer— 
not only new worlds to conquer—but a new 
line of sight to scan the earth as never be- 
fore. 

Space flight has opened the door to a revo- 
lutionary era in electronics and communi- 
cations, That is the first great discovery 
of the space age. 

As a result, space becomes more than a 
propaganda medium for exploring nation- 
al prestige—more than a wilderness to ex- 
plore for exploration’s sake—more than a 
new arena for military operations. 

The so-called space race with Russia— 
more of an Olympics than a race—is a sci- 
entific crusade for military, political, cul- 
tural, and economic objectives. 

To date in the electronic revolution, the 
marriage of human intelligence and mechan- 
ical brains has produced an offspring made 
for terror and destruction. This first-born— 
the big ballistic missile—is as yet the only 
consistent user of space. 

What of the countless manmade objects 
that will use space in the months and years 
to come? 


Here we find the great challenge: To use 
space in the pursuit of goals that will bene- 
fit—rather than destroy—all of mankind. 

These are goals to be pursued with both 
hard realism and shining vision. 

Man's natural desire to explore the heavens 
must not compromise his fundamental re- 
sponsibility to tnsure the survival of his 
species on earth. 

Shooting for the moon—like disarma- 
ment—must be a means to an end—~not an 
end in itself. It cannot be pursued at the 
expense of shooting for information on the 
other side of our own planet. 

The far side of the earth—not the far side 
of the‘moon—represents the immediate and 
appalling threat to peace and freedom. 

It is the threat of surprise attack. 

Our earthbound and airbound methods 
for detecting surprise attack must be con- 
tinued and improved—but at best these are 
only expedients. We continue to live under 
the gun. 

Only in space—with our new line of sight-— 
can we employ an electronic alarm system to 
effectively warn against surprise attack. 

The job can be done with our present 
knowledge of electronics—and with our pres- 
ent rockets and boosters. We need not wait. 
The job can be done. 

In recent weeks the space warning mis- 
sion has been given new support by Govern- 
ment leaders—support that is late but wel- 
come. 

Still to come is a broad space program 
leading to “controlled peace.” 

This program would center in advanced 
space systems for warning, reconnaissance, 
and communications, backed by a strategic 
attack system kept modernized at all times. 

A space-borne warning patrol would 
greatly strengthen our ability to deter ag- 
gression. However, it could play an even 
greater role. 





It could lead to the establishment of a 
global warning network for all nations, = 
international direction and 


The next step could well be the pooling 
of the world’s strategic attack forces into an 
international enforcement agency, geared to 
the global warning network, directed by the 
United Nations, — 

With all the world alerted against aggres- 
sive action, the need for huge national at- 
tack forces would deteriorate, and voluntary 
reduction of armaments would be encour- 


aged. 

In reducing the threat of surprise attack, 
the program could eventually justify the 
curtailment of arms to minimum levels. 

This is the great utilitarian mission to be 
found in space. 

We must—while we explore the moon— 
give this. broader mission our highest pri- 
ority—and full public support. 

In the new world of the Space Age, “con- 
trolled peace” must be our legacy to future 
generations. 





Non-Service-Connected Pension Legisla- 
tion Program of Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S.A., Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the national junior vice commander of 
the Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S.A., Inc., Mr. George M. Leary, in his 
capacity as chairman of the national 
legislative committee, has outlined leg- 
islative objectives of that organization 
and his report follows: 

STATEMENT or Grorce M. Leary, NATIONAL 
Jontion Vice COMMANDER AND CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE LEGISLATIVE CoMMIT- 
Tex, VETERANS OF WorLD War I OF THE 
U.S.A., Inc,, Berors THE House VeTrrans’ 
APrarns COMMITTEES, MARCH 15, 1960, Rr- 
GARDING THE NoN-SERVICE-CONNECTED PEN- 
SION LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE ORGANI- 
ZATION For 1960 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, may I preface 
my remarks by giving you a little of my 
personal background, I am a veteran of 
World War I, having enlisted April 25, 1916, 
serving on the Mexican Border and in Mex- 
ico; then later in France in the American 
Expeditionary Forces with the 26th Infan- 
try Division, 103d Infantry. I was gassed 
and wounded in action. 

I am a charter member of the American 
Legion, in which organization I have held 
many elective and appointive offices, in- 
cluding me on the important Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee. 

I am also a charter member of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, and the Yankee Division Association. 

I am presently the National Junior Vice 
Commander of the Veterans of World War I. 

As a service-connected disabled veteran, 
I believe that.my experience in veterans’ or- 
ganizations, and in the service, me 
to speak for the veteran of World War I. 

The justification for a separate and lib- 
eralized pension for the veteran of World 
War I goes back to the days of the early 
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ld be no provision 

himself from sinking into 

indigence and wretchedness in his old age.” 
May I refresh your memory with a few 
statistics. The total enlisted or inducted 
men in World War I was 4,791,000, of which 
number, and in accordance with the best 


statistics available, 3 percent served less than - 


90 days, leaving approximately 4,648,000 who 
served more than 90 days during World 
War I. Of this number, 116,000 were killed 
in action. From statistics compiled by the 
Veterans’ Administration, there are an esti- 
mated 2,749,000 living today. Breaking this 
figure down in age groups, their report shows 
8,887 between the ages of 50 and 59; 987,617 
between the ages of 60 and 64; 1,268,811 be- 
tween the ages of 65 and 69; 438,380 be- 
tween the ages of 70 and 74; 35,146 between 
and 79; 8,901 between the 
84; 1,200 between the ages 
64 between the ages of 
eir report further shows that 

one man living in 1996. 
estimated by reliable statistics 
men are now dying at the ap- 
rate of 120,000 per year. We may 
for all practical purposes that the 
above figures are estimates only, and that 


From that figure, we must take the approx- 
imate 300,000 figure of service-connected 
cases who would not come under the pro- 
visions of this bill, leaving a figure of 
2,125,000. From this figure, we must con- 
sider that there are now approximately 
800,000 receiving a non-service-connected 
disability pension in the amount of $66.15, 
or $78.75, depending on the age and degree 
of disability. Therefore, based on our re- 
search and the best statistics available, we 
find only the approximate figure of 1,250,000 
veterans of World War I who would benefit 
were our bill H.R. 9336 to be enacted into 
law, from which it can be seen that the 
payment of a pension to a veteran of World 
War I, in accordance with the provisions of 
our bill, is not the major problem as would 
appear from casual study, nor does the 
cost of payment reach the astronomical 
figures that some reports indicate. 

We must also, at the present date, take the 
statistics which are available which show 
that the following number of non-service- 
connected veterans, and as quoted in the re- 
cent Veterans’ Administration Annual Re- 
port, are on the rolls in the amount of $66.15 
per month, and the additional number here- 
in quoted are on the rolls at the present date 
in the amount of $78.75, which we must eval- 
uate as not to be included in the total cost 
estimates at $100 per month for this group 
of pensioners. 

From a study of all available documents 
which we have been able to find with refer- 
ence to the old World War I veterans of today, 
it is our firm belief that if this legislation 
as now befo#e your committee, were to be- 
come law, it would affect not more than 
1,250,000 veterans who would meet the re- 
quirements contained in this bill, in accord- 
ance with title 38, United States Code. 


We must at this time lend our thinking 
to the period in which the men of World 
War I rendered their service in defense of 
the Nation. Unlike our comrades of World 
War II and Korea, medical and service rec- 
ords were not considered important. They 
were not complete and accurate, leaving 
Many thousands of veterans of World War 
I unable to establish service-conected dis- 
abilities upon application for disability al- 
lowances, notwithstanding the fact that 
many rating boards throughout the country 
were established to determine these cases, 
and study shows many unjust and doubtful 
decisions were adopted which became quite 
detrimental to this group of worthy veterans. 
The fact that this condition exists and is 
recognized is confirmed by the fact that the 
chairman of this great committee has seen 
fit to introduce legislation to create a sepa- 
rate court with jurisdiction over all such 
disputed claims. 

We must remember that the veteran of 
World War I, when he returned from service, 
barely had time to establish himself when 
the great depression hit this country, which 
further left such an impact on their lives 
that they have never entirely recovered;and 
_after a few short years, World War II began. 
Then the veteran of World War I took the 
leadership in the enactment of legislation 
known as the GI bill of rights, which made 
it possible for his sons, daughters, and 
grandchildren to reestablish themselves, on 
their return from service, to their rightful 
Places in their communities without the 
great sacrifices experienced by the veteran 
of World War I, and in so doing, self was 
forgotten and only in recent years has the 
veteran of World War I come to the realiza- 
tion that he put his efforts in the interests 
of his later comrade to find, because of lack 
of experience and knowledge as to the work- 
ings and the needs of the veteran of World 
War I, the veteran of World War I had be- 
come the “forgotten man.” We are the mar- 
tyred generation of veterans. 

¥n this connection I wish to refer briefly 
to the effect of social security legislation and 
payments provided under this law. The vet- 
erans Of World War I had little time, due to 
the depression, to build up a sizable account 
under the social security law. As a matter 
of fact, the first deductions made under this 
law were as of January 1, 1937, and a large 
group of veterans of World War I who were 
engaged in the pursuit of agriculture were 
not covered until 1955; likewise the self- 
employed. 

Think, if you please, what the legislation 
you now have pending before you would do 
to the economy of America in relieving local, 
State, city, town, and governmental agencies 
of the responsibility for providing relief to 
the men and their families for whom we are 
now asking your most sincere consideration, 
and who are in that age group in which the 
President, in his creation of the Commission 
on the Aged, said to the Congress that the 
time has come when we must begin to con- 
sider the aging citizen of America. 

You must further realize that if these 
men were in receipt of a pension free of 
conditions, the impact it would have on their 
everyday life, because it would make them 
feel that they were able to stand out in their 
own communities as economically free Amer- 
icans. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman and distinguished 
members of this committee, I know and I 
feel, as a taxpaying citizen, that you, in your 
deliberations in your executive sessions, will 
trend your thinking back to fit the era in 
which these men fought the first great- World 
War to make the world safe for democracy, 
and did just that, and served in the hope 
that they had fought the war to end ali 
wars. We ask that you, the members of this 
committee, and your colleagues of the 2d 
session of the 86th Congress, will write in 
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the history of America that you, too, showed 
by your actions that you believe, as did our 
Founding Fathers, that we must never for- 
get those who bore the battle, and that our 
pension bill will be favorably reported to the 
House for consideration of the Members of 
the Congress. 

On behalf of the national membership of 
our organization, the Veterans of World War 
I of the United States of America, I thank 
you for the privilege of appearing before you. 


, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers dnd quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Co’ to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNacressronwaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the .same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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- Address by Hon. Robert S. Kerr, of Okla- 
_ homa, Before New York State Water- 
ways Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


' Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
) February 19, of this year, the distin- 
' guished senior Senator from Oklahoma 
. [Mr. Kerr] made an address before the 
. New York State Waterways Association 
in New York City. In that speech, 
| which I think is worthy of the attention 
' of every Member of the Senate—and I 
' think we ought to keep in mind that the 
» Senator from Oklahoma is chairman of 
_ the Select Committee on National Water 
' Resources—the distinguished Senator 
_ had the following to say: 

' The Nation as a whole will require 2% 

_ times as much municipal water in 1980 as 
we used 5 years ago. The six major water- 
F - using industries will use 3% times more 
' water in 1980 than they were using in 1954. 
The electric power generating facilities will 
» require 444 times as much water for cooling 
_ purposes. 

Water is more than a natural resource. 
It is a necessity of life. It is the priceless 
| ingredient fer continuing increase in popu- 
' lation and growth in industrial and agricul- 
» tural production. The necessities and uses 
| of water in modern society are so tremen- 
| dous that they stagger the imagination. 


_ Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the speech delivered 
| by the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
-homa, chairman of the Select Commit- 
' tee on National Water Resources, be in- 
_ corporated’' in the Appendix of the 
_ Recorp. 
_ There being no objection, the address 
_Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
_ADDREsS oF SENATOR Rosert S, Kerr BEFORE 
THE NEw YorK STATE WATERWAYS: ASSOCIA- 
TION, NEw YorK Crry, N.Y., Frmay, Fes- 
RUARY 19, 1960 


-I was happy when your fine president, Mr. 
eva A. Wright, invited me to address you. 
if am especially honored te have a part in 
_your program as you observe your 50th an- 
/Miversary. 

_ New York City and State have always 
“Possessed a strange fascinativa for me. I 
»am thrilled each time I visit this city, the 
i freatest upon the earth, 

. Mew York City is not only the largest 
bnter of population in the world; it is more 
: han that. It is a symbol of progress, of the 
"Most powerful of all nations, The heartbeat 
‘and pulse of American industry, trade and 
commerce, growth and development, are 
‘here in this wonderful metropolis, Ali 
merica shares your pride in this ¢ity and 
all America has a part in your success. 
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We, out in the middle prairles—all of the 
people between the two great mountain 
ranges, and those beyond the rugged western 
Rockies—have an interest in your further 
progress and development. 

We see the mystic beauty of your skyline, 
unequaled in the realm of architecture; the 
sweep of your harbors; fleets of commerce 
sailing from every corner of the seven seas; 
the hum of your industries, unparalleled in 
the annals of time. All of these we have 
seen and heard. We have felt that this is a 
picture, not only of your progress but also 
of the Nation’s development, of the strength 
of all the people, North, East, South and 
West. For truly, New York City is an ex- 
pression of the production that takes place 
throughout the Nation and around the world. 

And your city is but a part of the great 
Empire State. One of the countless assets 
of your State and one of its greatest is a 
man of rugged character and manner, and 
of tremendous ability and vision—Robert 
Moses. 

I wish we had one such human dynamo 
and leader in each of the 50 States. It has 
been my privilege to watch and feel his drive, 
not only in connection with the St. Law- 
rence power project, but also the Niagara 
power project as well. I led the fight to 
give the State of New York the right to build 
the Niagara hydroelectric power project— 
one of the greatest in the world. You are 
now building it. You are bonding your own 
assets to finance it. 

I led the fight to enable you to consume 
most of the power to be generated by it for 
domestic and industrial use within your 
own State. 

That power is a necessity for the continued 
operation, the growth and expansion of do- 
mestic consumption and your thriving in- 
dustrial economy. That great project and 
Robert: Moses, who did so much to get it 
underway are, however, but symbolic of the 
building of the Empire State. 

It was in the early dawn of our Nation's 
history when the pressure for a transporta- 
tion route to the West induced New York 
to build the Erie Canal. Its promotion and 
building are now history, but it has long 
been a monument to the vision, daring and 
courage of the people of your State, 

To me, however, its greatest significance 
is in what it has meant to the Nation and 
what it symbolizes as we think of the future. 

.The Federal Government long since took a 
leaf from your book and launched its own 
program of improvement of rivers and har- 
bors, building of inland waterways, dams for 
flood control, hydroelectric power, and 
irrigation. 

Attracted by these improvements, people 
by the uncounted millions have migrated te 
the improved areas to: play their part in the 
enjoyment of the benefits and building the 
economy in the areas where the Federal Gov- 
ernment has thus far spent great sums of 
Federal tax money. Efforts of people every- 
where have increased to an intensity never 
before known to expand the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s program of development of our 
natural resources, primarily soil and water. 

We in Oklahoma are working with the zeal 
of crusaders for such projects. We know 
that their development will determine what 
opportunity we can have in building an in- 
dustrial economy in which our State and its 
people can grow, increase and prosper. 


Now, the people of New York pay more in- 
come taxes to the Federal Government than 
those of any other State. We know that you 
are keenly aware of this fact. Yes, even 
painfully aware of it. I hope that your feel- 
ing in this regard is helped to some degree 
by the knowledge and assurance I now give 
you that we, in Oklahoma, are really grate- 
ful to you for the tremendous sums of Fed- 
eral taxes you pay. In fact, and I say this in 
all reverence, we hope and even pray that you 
may live long and prosper more and more 
and accordingly pay more and more Federal 
taxes in order to make it possible for us 
to expedite the building of projects in 
Oklahoma. 

We, too, pay vast sums in Federal taxes, 
and when we have developed our soil and 
water potentialities, we will pay much more. 
We know that this will be of benefit to our 
country, and also to your State which bas 
the largest volume of trade and commerce of 
any State in the Union. 

And, then I want to make this clear to you 
that while we are more interested personally 
in the development of the soil and water re- 
sources of Oklahoma, we will work just as 
diligently for the development of your soil 
and water resources as is appropriately 
possible. 

Your navigable waterways have been of 
inestimable value in the development of your 
industrial economy. If it conforms with ~ 
your wishes, their improvement, enlarge- 
ment, extension and operation should be 
paid for by the Federal Government as are 
those throughout the Nation. 

Yours are a part of the 23,000 miles of 
improved inland waterways which have been 
developed since the building of the Erie 
Canal. It was the forerunner of barge trans- 
portation in America. The mighty St. Law- 
rence Seaway with its international identity 
and its enormous potential for growth and 
progress, not only along its shores, but for 
the Nation, is a product of the same impetus 
that produced the Erie Canal. 

Iam not one who regards the expenditure 
of Federal funds for such projects as “pork 
barrel.” I know of no national and do- 
mestic responsibility of government more 
worthy and more important than that of 
conservation of the water resources and the 
development of the waterways in our 
country. The need for more and wider and 
deeper harbors and waterways is illustrated 
by the experience of the first big trans- 
Atlantic steamer. The-Great Eastern, which 
came to our shores a.century ago. She re- 
quired a channel 30 feet deep. Thus Port- 
land, Maine, was the only harbor on the 
Atlatnic sea coast she cculd use. New York 
Harbor was then only 23 feet deep. The 
Great Eastern failed commercially because 
she was too big for her day. She did make 
history though,“and earned undy:ng fame for 
making possible the laying of the Atlantic 
cable where smaller craft had failed. And, 
also, she pointed the way to the develop- 
ment of harbors and waterways which could 
handle ships not only of her tonnage and 
draft, but also those of the superspecifica- 
tions of today. 
~ Transportation today is one of the largest 
business operations in America. The public 
spends about $65 billion a year for transpor- 
tation facilities, equipment, and service. 
This is about one-sixth of our national in- 
come. Yet the transportation business is 
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one of the fastest growing in our economy. 
Its traffic grew from 544 billion ton-miles in 
1939 to 1% trillion ton-miles in 1957. Only 


amounts to more than-two and one-half 
times what it was 20 years ago. Each type 
of transportation has its place in the pat- 
tern. Each complements the other, and all 


waterways. In 10 years we have seen a $15 
billion ion of industrial plants in the 
Ohio Valley. At the same time, we have seen 
tremendous developments along the Missis- 


business to the entire Nation, including all 
ether forms of transportation. It is espe- 
eially noteworthy that some of our most 
prosperous railroads today are those which 
parallel the tremendous industrial develop- 
ments along our water routes. 

When I see New York City and State of 
today in relation to the Nation of today, I 
wonder what tomorrow will bring. Let's lift 
the curtain of the golden sixties and the fab- 
ulous decades beyond and inspect their en- 
trancing possibilities. We are aware that it 
has taken 352 years to achieve a population 
of 180 million Americans. Yet Census Bu- 
reau experts assure us that the number will 
double in 40 years. Our mighty agricul- 
tural and industrial economy is now pro- 
ducing at the rate of $500 billion gross prod- 
ucts per year. Authoritative engineers as- 
sure us that this production will double in 
20 years. By 1980, they say the value of our 
gross national production will be $1 trillion 
per year based on the value of the 1959 dol- 
lar. It seems very probable that in that year 
our population will exceed 240 million. 

Where will the agricultural production oc- 
cur? Where will the enlarged and new in- 
q@ustrial workshops be located? And, now 
for the $64 billion question, Will New York 
State achieve for herself the same relative 
position in the America of the eighties that 
she now claims as her own? The answer can 
be found in the quality and quantity of your 
water resources. Look to your inland water- 
ways; look to your deep channels and en- 
larged harbors; look to your industrial, agri- 
cultural, and municipal water supplies. 

The Nation as a whole will require 2% 
times as much municipal water in 1980 as 
we used 5 years ago. The six major water- 
using industries will use 3144 times more 
water in 1980 than they were using in 1954. 
The electric power generating facilities will 
require 4% times as much water for cooling 
purposes. 

Water is more than a natural resource. It 
is a necessity of life. It is the priceless in- 
gredient for continuing increase in popula- 
tion and growth in industrial and agricul- 
tural production. The necessities and uses 
of water in modern society are so tremen- 
dous that they stagger the imagination. The 
Department of Commerce tells us that the 
cities and towns in America must invest $80 
billion in the next 20 years to keep abreast 
of the requirements for domestic and indus- 
trial water. Four years ago the Army Chief 
of Engineers reported that many areas even 
at that time were “constantly going through 
the ceiling of available average water sup- 
ply.” Even on the basis of our present 
national population, a U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey hydrologist finds that most water which 
is immediately available, and inexpensive at 
each individual point, is already in use. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I do not 
regard these problems as burdens, but as op- 
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portunities. They are burdens for men of 
little mind and limited vision and inade- 
quate initiative or resourcefulness. They are 
the source of nearly as much worry to the 
pessimist as the pessimists are to a growing, 
thriving, prosperous America. 

I am reminded of an incident that took 
place in Oongress soon after the turn of the 
century. Members then complained of the 
burden of bureaucracy to the Government. 
People at home were demanding the elim- 
ination of any nonessential in Government. 
As a result a bill was introduced to eliminate 
the Patent Office. Its sponsors made the 
argument that since no more inventions 
could possibly be made, why keep a bunch of 
Government employees sitting around a Pat- 
ent Office with nothing to do? 

I once heard the story of an old grand- 
father who possessed most of the family 
wealth. He was urged by one of his daugh- 
ters to provide the money to send her son, 
his grandson, through the necessary college 
and postgraduate work to become a doctor. 
The old man indicated his purpose to re- 
fuse—complained of the extravagance, low 
rated the young man’s choice—and finally 
with a frown on his face demanded to know 
of his grandson what field of medicine he 
intended to pursue. “Obstetrics,” the young 
man replied. “Yeah,” the old man growled, 
“that’s about what I thought—you spend 
10 years and $20,000 getting ready to do it— 
by that time they will have a cure for it, and 
you'll starve to death to practice it.” 

Even the President of the United States 
twice vetoed the water resources appropria- 
tion bill last year, complaining that it con- 
tained provision for some 60 new starts which 
his Budget Bureau had not approved. He 
reminded Congress that he had declared 
a policy of “no new starts.” Imagine if you 
can what America would have been at any 
point in her glorious history had she been 
shackled by an effective policy of “no new 
starts.” There would have been no Govern- 
ment of the United States of America had 
King George’s policy of “no new starts” pre- 
vailed. And then, upon the founding of a 
government with 13 States—that would have 
been it. 

America has reached the greatest heights 
of wealth, power, industrial production, 
growth and prosperity of any nation in all 
history because its people believed in and 
practiced “new starts.” I’m glad my father 
believed in new starts—else the log cabin in 
which I was born would never have been 
built. And then, tragedy of tragedies, had 
he practiced no new starts, I would not now 
be enjoying this blessed privilege of speaking 
to you here today. 

The America of 1980 with its 240 plus mil- 
lion people and its gross annual national 
production in excess of $1 trillion will be the 
product of “new starts” of today and 
tomorrow. 

I told you a moment ago of the estimate 
that our cities and towns must invest $80 
billion in the next 20 years to keep abreast 
of requirements for domestic and industrial 
water. Add the presently projected Fed- 
eral program to these figures and we learn 
that the total cost of all water develop- 
ment projects during the next 20 years will 
require in excess of $180 billion. 

This program is an absolute necessity for 
the population, economy, and way of life in 
our country two short decades from now. 
It is an absolute necessity if we are to 
maintain and develop the military strength 
and power required for our surviyal in this 
modern world. It is an absolute necessity 
to meet the challenge of the Soviet rulers 
whose spokesman, Mr. Khrushchev, now 
says that he will not need to engage in 
Military conflict to win the cold war or 
humble and subdue the free world. He has 
declared that Soviet Russia will achieve its 
aims of world domination through economic 
development and power. We stand today 
appalled at the sight of a godless nation 
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and a pagan philosophy daring the free 
world to meet it in competition for eco- 
nomic growth and progress. ~ 

Undaunted and unafraid, America will 
answer this ehallenge. I know that the 
Empire State of New York and her proud 
people demand that we accept this chal- 
lenge. They will cooperate in meeting it, 
To meet this challenge, we will plan ahead, 
and then work our plans, to adequately 
conserve our water resources and develop 
them as the prime necessity in reaching our 
goal. This we must do to achieve the ag- 
riculture production required. This we 
must do to build the industrial workshops 
our people will require. This we will do 
to improve and provide the recreational fa- 
cilities for the teeming millions of Amer- 
icans of today and tomorrow, who in their 
increasing periods of leisure will need them. 
Man who is made in the image of God feels 
an irresistible urge and necessity to spend 


increasing amounts of time in nature's . 


environment as God made it. He yearns for 
the murmer of flowing water from pure 
mountain streams. He yearns to see the 
glint of the sunshine from the surface of 
reservoirs, large and small. Man is renewed 
when he walks within the arches of the 
cathedrals among the trees of God’s forests, 

A stronger, mobler America will be built 
as its people are permitted to enjoy the rec- 
reational facilities of a natural environment 


as nearly as we can keep it like the Creator © 


fashioned it. 

The people of the world respect you of the 
Empire State. The people of the Nation 
envy you with your natural resources, and 
unlimited quantities of water. They glory 
in the opportunity which is yours to play 
such a great role in the building of the 
America of tomorrow. 

To contemplate the phenomenon which is 


the Empire State not only strains our pow-- 


ers of perception, it staggers the imagination. 
Nothing like it has ever existed before. But 
mark these words: Your fabulous economy 
has been possible under God, but is man 
made. And God is no respector of persons. 
What man has done here, men are now doing 
elsewhere. Listen. Are you listening? If 
you are, you ean hear the thunderous roar of 
the proud and mighty production machines 
in which the men and women of other 
States are even now threatening to catch 
and surpass you. 

I know they cannot do so, except by your 
permission. Does their youth and vigor 
make you relatively old and feeble? Not at 
all. Do you posess a boldness and a dar- 
ing which you once had but now have lost? 
Never. Yours is the tradition and glory of 
leadership. It is written in your factories 
‘and mills. It is attested on your farms and 
meadows. It is certified in your giant finan- 
cial institutions which have achieved not 
only nationwide but worldwide leadership. 

All of these are fortified by the abun- 
dance of your soil and water resources; by 
your vast forest and mineral wealth; by the 
wisdom of your leaders; by the daring of 
your men and women; by the courage and 
fidelity in the souls of yours sons and 
daughters. 





Injustice Cannot Endure 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the civil 
rights debate has occupied this Chamber 
for only the past week. It has occupied 
the other body for a good deal longer, 
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and it has occupied the minds of men 
and the pages of newspapers for even 
a greater length of time. 

In the 19th District of Pennsylvania 
there has been a unanimity of opinion 
on the matter. Every newspaper in the 
district has spoken its mind on the sub- 
ject and spoken its, words to say that 
there shall be no such thing as second- 
class citizenship, or any other than one 
class of citizenship, whether for color or 
any other reason. 

I submit the following examples of 
editorial opinion to those who would 
deny voting rights or any rights to 
any citizen as but 2 of 20 editorials that 
must have appeared within the past 10 
weeks on the subject. The first, “Injus- 
tice Cannot Endure,” is from the York 
(Pa.) Dispatch. The second, “Politics 
and People,” is from the West Shore 
Times of Lemoyne, Pa. The editorials 
follow: 

[From the York Dispatch, Mar. 14, 1960] 

InsJusrice CaNNoT ENDURE 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident— 

that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
' ‘These words, blazing forth from the Dec- 
laration of Independence, rallied colonial 
Americans against the injustices of the 
mother country, Britain. It is well to recall 
them now, for the Nation, and particularly 
the Southland, is deeply troubled again. 
Negroes are rebelling against practices which 
have made them second-class citizens in 
many places. Im short, they are rallying 
against injustices. 

Sitdown strikes at lunch counters, stu- 
dent demonstrations, martyrs’ cries of “Let 
us. fill the jails,” a near lynching in Texas, 
are grim signs of the unrest that abounds. 
Even in the august U.S. Senate itself, a fili- 
buster drones on over the simple issue of 
Negro voting rights. 

What do Negroes really want? Why are 
they rising up and voicing their demands as 
never before? . 

Nowhere have we seen their desires better 
stated than was done a number of years ago 
by a Negro nun, Mother Philomena, of the 
Oblate Sisters of Providence. 

“As regards equality,” she wrote, “the col- 
ored want to be treated as human beings. 
Segregation must go. By segregation, we 
mean discrimination against Negroes solely 
on the ground of their color. They want to 
feel free to act as any white person can act 
legitimately in the framework of society. 
The colored want to feel free to enter movies, 
restaurants, stadiums, public parks, facili- 
ties, and public conveyances. If they qual- 
ify in skill, in Intelligence, in deportment, 
and in wealth, they want to be able to go 
wherever and do whatever such privileges en- 
title equally gifted Caucasians. They want 
no other questions asked of them than are 
asked of people with blond or red hair, 
st #” 

Racial barriers in the United States have 
been crumbling with increasing rapidity in 
recent years. To be sure, much remains to 
be done before the day comes when every 
American will recognize a Negro for what he 
is, and not what color he is. 

In the process, selfish bigotry on the part 
of whites is to be deplored, just as are taunt- 
ing parades or demonstrations by Negro 
groups. There is always the danger that 
such demonstrations, however peacefully 
they start, can be turned into unruly mob 
scenes and resulting bitter memories, by 
Tadical elements. 

It remains for conscientious Negroes and 
whites alike to melt the mental and physical 
barriers that separate some Americans. 
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Hard work, tact, and patience will suc- 
ceed, while violence fails. 


i 


[From the Lemoyne (Pa.) West Shore Times] 
Poutrics AND PEOPLE 
(By John Phillips) 


The great power of the southern Demo- 
crats is responsible for a big problem within 
the Democratic Party. 

Because of their seniorities, in both Houses 
of Congress, by reason of their one-party 
rule, the proliberal Democrats of the North 
and West are at irreconcilable odds with 
their members south of the “y’all” line. 

The civil rights fight now raging in the 
U.S. Senate is embarrassing the proponents 
of integration who happen to bear the 
Democratic label. It is possible that the 
first crack has appeared in the so far im- 
penetrable defense of southern legislators. 
Democratic Leader Lynpon B. JoHNSON is 
completely in favor of passing this bill, or a 
watered-down version. 


BIG BLOC 


However, there is little reason to believe 
that he has ¢ompletely divorced himself 
from the “big bloc.”” Aside from the purely 
political motivation on JoHNson’s part with 
regard to the present civil rights bill, the 
battle, while self-limiting and controlled, 
has serious portents. 

The wisest move to make, it is believed, 
and quite probably the one that will even~ 
tually be taken, is for the national Demo- 
cratic organization to disassociate the main 
body of liberal-type, multi-raced Democrats, 
from their all-white, stodgily conservative 
southern counterparts. 

Such a move is long overdue. From the 
moment the Supreme Court handed down its 
decision on total and complete integration 
of public schools, time has been running out 
on the last stronghold of white supremacy. 
Fhe finale is sounding for a disgusting era 
of American politics of everlasting reelection 
by virtue of a disenfranchised Negro popula- 
tion. 

SOUTHERN PARADOX 


This is not a unique observation on the 
part of this writer. Obviously the time was 
to come when the political value of a bur- 
geoning Negro vote would form the focal 
point of a campaign to split the paradox that 
is “Dixie.” 

The ethic complexity which is the South 
has never happened before in the history of 
modern man. Slave civilization in other 
periods have inevitably been freed and ac- 
cepted by the host society. The color of 
the Negro’s skin served as an easily per- 
ceived stigma and provided for the founda- 
tion for a one-party control which has 
existed for more than three-quarters of a 
century. 

It has, inadvertently, allowed a political 
state to develop which has the shameful 
collusion of racial discrimination for its 
cornerstone. Eventually, perhaps within the 
next decade, the shoddy facad® that pres- 
ently exists will crumble and a new, healthy 
two-party system will evolve “down yonder.” 
We are spectators on the opening scenes of 
@ social and political drama long awaited. 





Our Vice Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
seems evident that, barring some major 
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and unpredictable upset, Vice President 
Nrxon will be the Republican candidate 
for President. In this respect Mr. Nrxon 
will take his place in the select company 
of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson as 


one of the three Vice Presidents to suc-- 


ceed to a presidential candidacy through 
normal political processes without the 
intervening death of an incumbent Chief 
Executive. 

In an address delivered on March 4, 
1960, before the Rotary Club of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., one of the finest service 
clubs in our State, my good friend, Dr. 
Frederick Taylor Wilson, offered much 
interesting information concerning these 
and other Vice Presidents of the United 
States. 

Dr. Wilson, who was making his 11th 
appearance before the Rotary Club of 
Charleston, is a noted authority on this 
subject, as on the subject of the Chief 
Executives of our Nation, and I com- 
ment his highly informative address to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that from his 
address be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Our Vice Presipents 


For the third time in American history 
@ Vice President, Mr. Nixon, California, is 
slated by the party in power, to succeed his 
chief, 

John Adams for 8 years Vice President 
under Washington and Van Buren for 4 
years under Jackson, were the other two. 

Jefferson, Vice President under John 
Adams, succeeded him as President though 
he belonged to a rival party.. Adams, like 
Jefferson a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, defeated Jefferson by only 3 
electoral votes. These two Presidents, Adams 
and Jefferson, have had over 2,000 descend- 
ants. 

Mr. Nixon, California, is the fifth Vice 
President to serve for two successive terms. 
The other four were John Adams, Massa- 
chusetts, Vice President under Washington 
(1789-97); Tompkins, New York, Vice Presi- 
dent under Monroe (1817-25); Marshall, In- 
diana, Vice President under Wilson .(1913- 
21); and Garner, Texas, Vice President under 
F. D. Roosevelt (1933-41). George Clinton, 
New York was twice elected Vice President, 
but did not live to complete his second 
term. 

Most people will agree that the A.ccrican 
people have not been as careful in choosing 
their Vice Presidents as they have been in 
choosing their, Presidents. This is a bit 
alarming when we remember that 7 of all 
our 36 Vice Presidents thus far elected have 
through the death of their chiefs been ele- 
vated to the presidency. 

The seven so elevated were Tyler, Virginia, 
Pillmore, New York, Johnson, Tennessee, 
Arthur, New York, T. Roosevelt, New York, 
Coolidge, Massachusetts, and Truman, Mis- 
sourl. It is fair to say that Theodore Roose- 
velt alone of all this group had ever been 
seriously considered as a future President be- 
fore his sudden elevation to that high post. 

By a strange turn of fate, exactly the same 
number of Vice Presidents as Presidents, 
have died in office. The seven were: Clinton, 
New York, Gerry, Massachusetts, King, Ala- 
bama, Wilson, Massachusetts, Heridricks, In- 
diana, Hobart, New Jersey, and Sherman, 
New York, é 

Clinton and Gerry both served under 
Madison, King of Alabama never served one 
day as Vice President, dying in Alabama be- 
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fore reaching Washington after being sworn 
in by special act of Congress in Cuba. 

New York State has furnished 10 of our 36 
Vice Presidents, three of these, Fillmore, 
Arthur, and Roosevelt, later became Presi- 
dents, by accident. Indiana and Massachu- 
setts have each furnished four Vice Presi- 
dents. Two of those from Massachusetts 
(Gerry and Wilson) died in office. Eleven 
States have furnished one Vice President 
each. John C. Calhoun of South Carolina 
who was Vice President under both John 
Quincy Adams and Jackson resigned his 
Office, and became a Senator, the only Presi- 
dent or Vice President who ever resigned. 

Kentucky has had three of its sons in the 
Vice President’s chair. Colonel Johnson, 
Breckinridge, and Barkley. The first was 
chosen by the Senate. The second was our 
youngest Vice President (36). The third, 
our oldest one (71), at the time of election. 
Two States, Virginia and Mlinois, have each 
furnished two Vice Presidents: Jefferson and 
Tyler, (Virginia), and Stevenson and Dawes, 
(Illinois). Levi P. Morton of New York, Vice 
President under B. Harrison, (1889-93), the 
oldest of all Presidents or Vice Presidents at 
death, died on his 96th birthday. 

Two Vice Presidents, Stevenson of Illinois 
(1893-97) and Fairbanks of Indiana (1905- 
09) later were defeated for Vice President; 
the first went down with Bryan in 1900 and 
the second with Hughes in 1916. 

Five Vice Presidents served later as Sen- 
ators. They were Calhoun, South Carolina, 
Breckinridge, Kentucky, Hamlin, Maine, 
Johnson, Tennessee, and Barkley, Kentucky. 
Our three living ex-Vice Presidents, Garner, 
Wallace, and Truman all served under F. D. 
Roosevelt. 

Many of the names of Vice Presidents are 
now all but forgetten. Who was Wm. A. 
Wheeler? It is certain that in the future 
the men chosen as candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent will be more carefully selected than at 
some periods in our history. 





St. Patrick’s Story: Splendor and 
Paradox 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Baltimore Sun 
of March 16, 1960: 

Sr. Parrick’s Srory: SPLENDOR AND PaRA- 
DOX—AND IrIsH History Is Fu. or BorH— 
Att Are Sons or ErIn on Irs Hoimay 

(By John D. Hackett) 

“Ireland is a country where the probable 
never happens and the impossible always 
occurs.”——John Pentland Mahaffy, provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Thousands of Irish will cross over the 
border of predominantly Catholic Eire into 
“Protestant” North Ireland tomorrow to at- 
tend a pontifical Mass in the Cathedral of 
Armagh, seat of the Roman Catholic primate 
of all Ireland. 


The Mass commemorates the death of St. 
Patrick, apostle to Ireland, who died on 
March 17, 465. He is buried in nearby County 
Down, another of the six counties in North 
Ireland. 

At the same time, services will be held in 
the Anglican ‘Jathedral of St. Patrick in the 
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capital of the Irish Free State, Dublin, 
which has no Catholic cathedral. 

In Baltimore, the Irish, Irish-American 
and “adopted Irish” celebrate St. Patrick’s 
Day with religious devotions, parade, ban- 
quets and dances. 

HIBERNIAN PARADE 


They marched Sunday in the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians parade behind the 
skirl of bagpipes and saluted the clergy and 
public officials on the reviewing stand out- 
side the Pratt Library on Cathedral street. 

The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick jammed 
their annual luncheon last Saturday and an 
overflow crowd is expected tomorrow at the 
Hibernian Society of Baltimore banquet in 
the Emerson Hotel. 

Throughout the world the Irish celebrate 
March 17 for a man who was not Irish, a man 
who came to the Emerald Isle as a lowly 
slave, escaped, and returned to. become one 
of the greatest apostles in Christendom. 

CAST OUT PAGANISM, SNAKES 


He converted the whole of Ireland to a new 
faith. He cast out the pagan beliefs of the 
Druids as he did the poisonous snakes from 
Irish ground. 

He dared to light the Paschal fire on Easter 
Eve, 433, on the summit of the Hillof Slane 
above the valley of Tara in contempt of the 
Druid Ard-Righ Leoghaire, supreme monarch 
of all Ireland. 

He appeared before the convened Druid 
chieftains dressed in the rich fabrics of a 
Christian bishop carrying a gold crozier. 
But, beneath this splendor he wore the 
coarse hair shirt of the ascetic who slept 
on a hard rock bed. 

St. Patrick struck the earth with his 
crozier and started an earthquake. The 
frightened Leoghaire gave him permission to 
travel and preach. And seeing the marvels 
performed by St. Patrick, he asked to be 
baptized, 

SMASHED PAGAN IDOLS 


St. Patrick, at Magh-Slecht in Connaught, 
marched into the pagan rites to the chief 
idol Crom-Cruach and smashed the gold 
and silver covered stone pillar with his 
crozier. Crom-Cruach and the 12 minor 
idols crumbled to dust. 

It was then that, in 1 day, 12,000 Irish 
“became docile to the faith.” 

St. Patrick, an extreme ascetic, lived a 
penitential life and often retreated to the 
island of Lough Dergh, the St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory, where he fasted for extended 
periods. 

It is to Lough Dergh that more than 
50,000 pilgrims come each year on June 26 to 
observe a strict discipline which includes 
going barefoot on the rocky island and stay- 
ing foodless for 3 days. 

“WRESTLED WITH GOD” 


Perhaps the greatest achievement of St. 
Patrick is his victory when he “wrestled 
with God” atop a stately mountain cone 
some 400 féet above the districts of Westport 
and Aghagower in Connaught in western 
Ireland. It is now called St. Patricks 
Mountain. 

It was here, the story says, that St. Patrick 
fasted for 40 days and 40 nights while he 
prayed that God bestow special blessings and 
mercy on his Irish people. He was attacked 
by the demons of hell and chased them with 
his holy bell. 

MORE CONCESSIONS 

An angel told St. Patrick that his fidelity, 
penance and prayer had won him the right 
to bring as many Irish into Heaven as would 
cover the land and the sea as far as he could 
see from the cone. He refused the boon and 
continued his prayer and fasting. 

More concessions were made but the stub- 
born St. Patrick refused. At last, the angel 
envoy said all his wishes had been granted 
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and he came down from the mountain to 
give the Irish the “Promises of St. Patrick.” 

The angel, tradition says, told St. Patrick: 

1. That many souls would be freed from 
purgatory through his intercession. 

2. That whoever, in a spirit of penance, 
would recite his hymn before death would 
attain the heavenly reward. : 

8. That barbarian hordes would never ob- 
tain sway in his church. 

4. That 7 years before the judgment day, 
the sea would spread over Ireland and save 
its people from the temptation and terrors 
of the anti-Christ, and, 

5. That, greatest of all, Patrick himself 
would be deputized to judge the whole Irish 
race on the last day. 


MORE THAN PROMISES 


St. Patrick gave more to the Irish, and to 
Western civilization, than his promises. An 
uneducated slave, he returned as a learned 
priest who built schools and churches side 
by side throughout Ireland. 

Learning flourished in Ireland while Europe 
slipped into the Dark Ages. Irish clergy were 
to carry classical learning back to the conti- 
nent. 

His Ireland has produced poets and pre- 
lates, authors and aftists, barristers and 
balladeers, mayors and mystics, prizefighters, 
and politicians, soldiers and saints. 

The paradox of Patrick runs through the 
Irish race and Irish history. 

The Emerald Isle has produced world re- 
nowned scholars in a land where education 
for years had been suppressed. A country of 
4,500,000 people, it has populated the world 
and given England such names as Swift, 
Moore, Goldsmith, Shaw, Sheridan, Congreve, 
Berkeley, Yeats, and Calvert. 


NO IRISH UNIFORM 


Scots regiments are encouraged to wear 
kilts and play the pipes, but no Irish regi- 
ment was ever permitted a distinctive uni- 
form despite the great military records of the 
Dublin, Munster, or Enniskillen Fusiliers. 

In some 700 years under British rule the 
Irish got used to seeing that evidence of 
their nationality was never encouraged. 

This could well explain why the Irish are 
assertive, pugnacious and individualistic. 
At the same time, they are the saddest and 
gladdest of people, carefree, yet a people with 
a hard core of determination. 

The Gaelic tongue, now heard more than 
often in Eire, is the only Celtic language 
with its own alphabet. There is no “V.” 

Which raises a question. How does an 
Irishman write DeValera in Gaelic? 


LEADER OF MODERN IRISH 


The great leader of the modern Irish, par- 
adox again, is Eamon DeValera, born in New 
York City of a Spanish father. Ireland's 
greatest advocate for home rule was Disraeli, 
an English Jew. The presidents of Catholic 
Eire have been predominately Protestant. 

The Far Down Irishman, or Orangeman, 
lives far up in the north of Ireland. 

In only one section of Ulster do Orange- 
men on July 12 mark themselves off from 
all other Irish to celebrate the victory of 
William of Orange over James II at the Bat- 
tle of the Boyne. 


ANTIPAPIST SPEECHES 


They take this victory as license to indulge 
in antipapist speeches and demonstrations. 

Yet, historical fact shows the defeat of 
James II meant the defeat of Louis XIV of 
France and Pope Alexander VIII and the 
Holy Roman Emperor, Leopold of Austria, 
were elated at the victory of Orange at the 
Boyne. 

In Ireland, the island of St. Patrick, these 
paradoxes continue. 

Is it any wonder then, that in all the 
countries of the world and in Baltimore, the 
impossible occurs on March 17, 

It’s a fact: 

Everybody is Irish on St. Patrick’s Day. 
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Congressional Travel Is a Sound U.S. 
Investment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there has been considerable dis- 
cussion of the question of congressional 
travel. I should like to contribute to 
that discussion a very thoughtful edi- 
torial which was printed in the Waco 
(Tex.) Times-Herald on March 4. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL TRAVEL Is A Sounp U.S. 
INVESTMENT 

There is no doubt that on. occasion Mem- 
bers of the Congress have abused their privi- 
leges of travel abroad, but any rational ap- 
praisal of the realities will show that it is 
important for Congressmen to go to other 
countries. The penalties of ignorance and 
narrow views and parochialism are too se- 
vere to be suffered without a struggle to rem- 
edy such blind spots. Congressmen must 
pass on matters that affect their constitu- 
ents’ interests many times when the constit- 
uents don’t even realize their interests are 
involved. Our worldwide commitments in 
military and economic activities cannot be 
policed by our representatives with any de- 
gree of Judgment unless they know some- 
thing firsthand of the countries, peoples, and 
problems involved. ; 

We will cite the case of Waco’s Bos Poacer, 
who has traveled the world during his long 
congressional tenure. Poace knows as much 
about farm conditions and problems in Asia, 
South America, and Europe as he does about 
the conditions in his own central Texas. He 
also knows considerable aliout other matters 
abroad, as witness his series of articles in 
the Waco News-Tribune last fall reporting on 
his journey around the world in September- 
October. PoacE is a much better Congress- 
man for central Texas by reason of his obser- 
vations and education through international 
travel. An alert, conservative, serious- 
minded person of Poace’s type can learn and 
can grow through travel experiences. 

This country can afford to encourage the 
members of its Government to get about the 
world. There ought to be more of this ac- 
tivity than there is now. And the trend is 
in that direction. 

During 1959 at least 190 Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from the 50 States of the Union 
fanned out to points all over the globe on 
missions of all kinds. Some traveled with 
large delegations to widely publicized con- 
ferences in London, Warsaw, or Paris. Oth- 
ers traveled singly or in pairs to such out-of- 
the-way spots as Saigon, Vientiane, or Djar- 
karta. 

Most of the trips were financed at least in 
part by the U.S. Government. Some were 
paid for by foreign governments or by non- 
governmental international organizations, 
such as the American Council on Germany. 
A handful were covered by the congressional 
tourists’ personal funds. 

The record shows that 51 Senators, suffi- 
cient for a quorum, and 139 Representatives, 
traveled out of the United States during 
1959. Past surveys show that 159 Con- 
gressmen took foreign trips during 1958 and 
222 lawmakers traveled abroad in 1957, 
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None of these trips were made at the same 
time, so the work of Congress was able to 
keep going. 

The leading attractions for Junketing Con- 
gressmen were found in Western Europe, 
The area was visited by 102 lawmakers dur- 
ing the 12-month period. Exactly half as 
many Members traveled to the Far East dur- 
ing the year. ‘ 

The biggest gathering of U.S. lawmakers 
outside” Washington was for the September 
meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary Union in 
Warsaw. The annual meeting of this body, 
which claims the membership of legislators 
from every country in the world, drew 17 
U.S. Congressmen—4 Senators and 13 Rep- 
resentatives—most of whom made the trip 
to and from by special military aircraft. 

Thirty-one Members of Congress traveled 
behind the Iron Curtain in 1959 compared 
to only six in the previous year. 





Controller Levitt Saves Millions on 


State Bond Sales 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker’ under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include an article which appeared 
in the New York Times of March 3, 1960, 
and which describes the fiscal astuteness 
of the highest Democratic elected official 
in the State of New York, Controller 
Arthur Levitt. The Democratic Party 
and the people of the State of New York 
are proud of the service this dedicated 
public official is rendering in a difficult 
area of State and local bond financing. 

The article follows: 

Top SECOND-GUESSER—LEVITT RISKS RECORD 
AS MONEY MANAGER IN DELAYING ISSUE 


When Arthur Levitt became controller of 
New York State in 1955, his associates real- 
ized that the New York Bar was losing a zeal- 

. 
ous lawyer. But few people would have pre- 
dicted that Albany was making room for a 
mastermind of the bond market. 

The  controller’s repeated successful 
hunches about when to sell and when not to 
sell bonds have served the State well thus 
far in terms of borrowing cost. The business 
is fraught with risk, because the more the 
controller comes out ahead, the more the law 
of averages is against him. 

That he is still willing to take a chance 
on outguessing the market was shown yester- 
day in his decision to call off.a scheduled 
sale of $50 million of bonds that would com- 
plete the State’s full-faith-and-credit back- 
ing for the thruway. 

It was only a few weeks ago that an im- 
pressive rally in the market had led the 
controller to plan to raise $50 million of 
long-term money while conditions were fa- 
vorable. He changed his mind just as 
abruptly when the marketing climate 
turned heavy last week. 

When Controller Levitt took office, $550 
million of the cost of the $1 billion thruway 
had been financed permanently through the 
sale of bonds. 

In his efforts to finance the $450 million 
balance of the cost on terms most advan- 
tageous to the State, Controller Levitt has 
seen fit to reject bids three times on issues 
of bonds totaling $225 million, and to post- 
pone the sale of two issues aggregating $100 
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million in advance of the bidding dead- 
line. 

Four of these five decisions were vindi- 
cated by subsequent turns in the market. 
Whether the controller’s newest market 
hunch will likewise pay off in a lower bor- 
rowing cost to the State remains to be 
seen. 

Controller Levitt first challenged the mar- 
ket in July 1955, in rejecting bids sub- 
mitted for $125 million of State-guaranteed 
thruway bonds. The indicated cost at that 
time was 2.789 percent. Subsequently the 
controller broke the big borrowing up into 
three parts and succeeded, within 6 months, 
in selling $150 million of full-faith-and- 
credit bonds at costs ranging from 2.418 to 
2.737 percent. 

Six months later, the State’s top money 
man decided to postpone a scheduled sale of 
$50 million of State-guaranteed. bonds. He 
tried to raise this money in November of the 
following year, but he rejected the best bid— 
3.449 percent interest cost—as excessive. 
Three months later he readvertised the 
bonds and sold them at a cost of 3.123 per- 
cent. 

The controller’s latest successful outguess- 
ing of the market was in 1959. He refused 
to go along with the sale of $50 million of 
thruway bonds secured by service revenues 
at a cost of 4.3029 percent. Three months 
later he sold the issue at a cost of 4.1995 
percent. 

The controller explained yesterday that 
the risk involved in yesterday’s postpone- 
ment of the sale of $50 million of State- 
guaranteed bonds was not great. The money 
was to be used to pay off a short-term issue 
of notes due on April 15. This short-term 
loan is costing the State 2.15 percent, 





Civil Rights, North and South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on March 
15, 1960, the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily 
News carried an editorial entitled “Civil 
Rights, North and South,” which paid 
a well deserved compliment to the able 
and distinguished Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Lauscne] for his amendment to 
the first section of the Dirksen amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ; 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows:- 

Crvi Ricuts, NorTH AND SourH 

Senator Lauscue, of Ohio, handled one 
phase of the civil rights debate better than 
any Dixie Congressman could. 

He told the Senate that one section of 
the Dirksen bill had an “indefensible weak- 
ness.” That section would have made it a 
Federal crime to interfere with court-ordered 
school desegregation. The Senator from 
Ohio noted that this provision would penalize 
civil disobedience “in only one section of the 
country.” Why, he asked, shouldn’t this pro- 
tection of Federal. court orders be extended 
to all similar situations? 

The Senator’s question was a good one, 
The answer he provided—to penalize inter~ 
ference with any Federal court order, whether 
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it involved segregation or labor dispute or 
any kind of civil commotion the 
whole atmosphere of the civil rights debate. 


in favor of applying full Federal interference 
to the school desegregation controversy in 
the South; they heartily opposed extending 
that same interference to labor disputes 
which, while they might infringe on some- 
body’s civil rights, could not be interpreted 
as a protection devoutly to be desired by 
liberals. 

Thus some of the sham of the civil rights 
debate was cleared away. In an election year 
northern and western liberals were not 
anxious to incur the wrath of their labor 
union supporters. When the battle of civil 
rights came back to their own doorsteps, one 
of the leaders, Senator WaYNE MorsE, arose 
with a motion to table the whole section. His 
motion carried, creating for a moment a 
strange alliance—the abolitionists who 
wanted no curbs on labor and the Dixiecrats 
who wanted no Federal interference with de- 
segregation. ss 

Thus the Senate debate on civil rights 
rolled on toward an inevitable climax: 
Enactment of some kind of bill to guard 
against racial disenfranmchisement. Such a 
bill will likely and should be accepted both 
in the House and Senate. 





President Leads Hoosiers in Tribute to 
Representative Halleck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, 
March 10, hundreds of fellow Indianians 
and Government notables of both politi- 
cal parties joined to pay tribute to our 
colleague CHARLIE Ha.Lteck for. his dis- 
tinguished service of more than 25 years 
in the Congress and of the great honor 
which he has brought to his native State. 
“Hoosier of the Year” was the designa- 
tion bestowed on the Congressman from 
Rensselaer and Republican leader. 

A list of all the notables and distin- 
guished guests who gathered for this gala 
dinner would be a very long one indeed, 
headed by the President of the United 
States and the Speaker of the Hotse of 
Representatives. Most of the Indiana 
congressional delegation were there and 
more than half a hundred other House 
colleagues. The great number of Hoo- 
siers who journeyed to Washington for 
this occasion were led by Governor and 
Mrs. Handley. 

The Indiana State Society of Washing- 
ton issued a scroll honoring the second 
district Congressman. After he respond- 
ed with words of gratitude the remainder 
of the evening was given over to enter- 
tainment with a truly Indiana flavor. A 
vocal quartet from Indiana” University 
sang a variety of numbers including, of 
course, “Back Home in Indiana.” World- 
famed Hoagy Carmichael performed 
some of his top hits, concluding with the 
song he said now belongs to everyone, 
“Stardust.” : 

Herb Shriner, who has tickled the Na- 


tion’s funnybone with Hoosier humor for 
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the past many years, ended the evening 
by leaving everyone laughing in the best 
show-business tradition. To people in 
other parts of the country Herb’s local 
mannerisms and stories seem completely 
fictitious but to those familiar with the 

Indiana scene his stories are very much 

of the same type that you will hear on 

street corners in hundreds of Indiana 
communities. 

All in all it was truly “A Night to Re- 
member” which was the theme chosen 
by the Indiana State Society for this 
event. I am sure CHaRLIe will cherish 
memories of the evening, and especially 
the remarks of President Eisenhower 
which I now submit in full: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE INDIANA 
Strate SocreTy DINNER tn HONOR oF CON- 
GRESSMAN CHARLES HALLECK AT THE SHERA- 
TON ParK Hore., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Hariteck, Mr. Sam, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, I am just sort 
of a wanderer that just dropped in on this 
party. 

First of all, I am not from Indiana. Actu- 
ally, I was born in the district of my friend 
here, Mr. Sam. And all of these years he has 
allowed me to call myself his vicarious con- 
stituent to this moment. 

I understand that about two-thirds of 
Indiana is here—the other third is probably 
snowbound. 

As I understand it, they call today “Charlie 
Halleck Day,” because he is Indiana’s Man 
of the Year. I would [ke to say that for me, 
during a session at least, every day is “Charlie 
Halleck Day.” 

He once pleased me mightily. He said: 
“Mr. President, this is going to cost me a lot 
of votes, but I'll do it."". That kind of loyalty 
to a leader of the party and to an admin- 
istration is priceless. I know it. Everybody 
in the executive department knows it. 

Indeed, I think that some of my very 
distinguished members of the opposition, of 
whom the chief one is here, knows it, too. 
For that reason he not only has a great 
affection for CHARLIE but he respects him 
mightily. 

A political party should stand for some- 
thing. If the issues of our country are to be 
debated intelligently and properly, it is only 
proper that Americans just as good as we 
are should have political views that do net 
coincide with our own. That’s why we have 
two major parties. 

Among them both CHaARLIe and I claim 
many, many friends—personal friends—no 
matter how much we may battle them in 
those factors and those subjects where are 
properly partisan or political. 

I think it is only proper that I should say 
on CHARLIe’s behalf—and my own—when it 
comes to matters that extend beyond the 
water's edge, we have had the cooperation 
and we have sought the cooperation of the 
opposition, which I think has been most 
effective for our country. 

So as I come here—not to praise CHarRLIE, 
because he doesn’t need it—but merely to 
recognize what he has done, and to bé one 
of you in sharing a great privilege of saying, 
“Thank you, Mr. HaLtLeck.” I think it’s a 
very good thing for us to realize that the 
politics in Washington should be—and I 
think most frequently is—a means by which 
we promote the welfare of America, not 
merely to satisfy the ambitions of any par- 
ticular individual or any particular party, 
much as all of us are partisans. 

I leave you with this thought: Cartier is 
doing a job not just for Republicans but 
above all and first of all for the United States 
of America. I am quite sure that my first 
Congressman would join with me in tribute 
to this very topflight, fighting, tough little 
Hoosier. 

God bless you, CHaRLIE—and goodby. 





March 16 
Urgent Need for Foreign Aid Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, a 
great public service has been rendered 
by the special study mission of the House 
Committee on Foreign Relations which 
made an around-the-world investigation 
of foreign aid last fall. Headed by 
Georgia’s able and respected Congress- 
man, J. L. PrtcHer, the mission has just 
released its report which deals harshly 
with the waste and inefficiency which 
characterizes the foreign aid program as 
presently administered and which calls 
for a complete revision of the entire pro- 
gram. The mission warned that unless 
foreign aid is restored to its proper per- 
spective as an instrument for helping 
little people help themselves it is doomed 
to ultimate failure. 

The findings of the Pilcher mission 
were lauded and endorsed by the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Journal in its editorial of March 
14, 1960, entitled “A Bureaucratic Mon- 
ster?” I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the text of that editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A BUREAUCRATIC MONSTER? 


Now when the Congress considers foreign 
aid measures, it will have a massive reference 
book, the first-hand findings of six repre- 
sentatives who probed deeply into this Na- 
tion’s economic assistance abroad. Georgia's 
Representative J. L. PrtcHer headed the bi- 
partisan group. 

To the surprise of few, the report of the 
committee is largely critical of the adminis- 
tration of foreign aid. It called for a re- 
appraisal and revision of the entire program. 
It is doubtful that such will be forthcoming 
from the Congress in a presidential election 
year. 

To do so, honestly and searchingly, would 
mean dislodging some sensitive vested inter- 
ests that could rock the political boat of 
either party. 

The committee found a strikingly danger- 
ous gap between “grandiose projects at the 
top and the millions of human beings still 
starving, still untaught who have neither 
the stamina to undertake nor the capacity to 
understand self-government.” 

It urged that primary attention be focused 
on food production and teaching at least 
elementary knowledge. 

The Pilcher committee catalogued in- 
stances of maladministration of American 
economic assistance. It pointed to the big 
boondoggles—costly power projects, bridges 
and super-roads in lightly motorized coun- 
tries and the relative neglect of health, nu- 
trition, and education work. 

Anybody who expresses opposition to any 
aspect of foreign aid invites a lecture on 
humanitarianism and the worldwide Commu- 
nist threat. But we are only asking that it 
be handled with more purpose and com- 
monsense. 

For all the unquestionable. good it ac- 
complishes, for all its contribution to world 
peace, foreign aid is in danger of becoming 
a bureaucratic monster with a characteristi- 
cally voracious appetite for taxpayers’ money. 









































1960 
A Freedom Academy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
should like to insert in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a letter to the New York 
Times written by my good friend, Arthur 
G. McDowell, executive secretary and 
treasurer of the Council Against Com- 
munist Aggression. 

Mr. McDowell is referring to my bill to 
set up a Freedom Academy to train men 
and women in the free world in counter- 
action to the Communist conspiracy: - 

The letter follows: 


The Eprror, 
The New York Times, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Smtr: Permit me to take a slight 
caveat to the complaisance of your edi- 
torial of February 28 on Moscow's new uni- 
versity. 

In your comment you beam with pleasure 
to announce that at last you have found 
something in the ideological field in which 
we are ahead of the Russians, namely, for- 
eign students already drawn here for tech- 
nical, professional and general education 
in our colleges and universities. Because 
this invaluable influx of foreign students 
is so impressive in size, you fail to dip be- 
low the surface to inquire what the results 
of this attendance is upon these students 

«who have grown to such a great stream, al- 
most in a fit of absentmindedness on the 
part of America. I would suspect that 
whatever absentmindedness may have con- 
tributed to the building of the British 
Empire, it has contributed very little to the 
political success of these United States as 
world leader in the struggle for men’s minds 
with the Soviet. 


How many of these students, left to their 
own devices with no appreciation of their 
importance and impact on their return to 
their homelands have gone back to turn 
the tools we have given them and sharpened 
them to attack the free order of society? 
I submit that in no country of the world did 
the United States expend as much idealistic 
endeavor, religious, educational, medical, 
etc., as in the Republic of China. There 
was probably no country, outside of the 
English speaking world, where as many 
Americans made the effort to learn the lan- 
guage and do all those things, minus of 
course any political purpose, which we did 
in China before 1949. Nevertheless, it was 
the Russian Soviet politically trained Chi- 
nese personnel wro staffed the Communist 
movement which today rules mainland 
China in the name of anti-Americanism and 
communism. 

We can look at this vast undifferentiated, 
undirected army of 50,000 foreign students 
and take all the complaisant pride which 
your editorial talks about being ahead of the 
Russians “on this particular front.” But 
for nearly 40 years and up to and including 
this moment the Rusisans have been train- 
ing foreign personnel for every continent 
in political training schools, of which the 
United States and all its free world allies 
have not one comparable or matching insti- 
tution. Last year Congressmen Jupp and 
HERLONG introduced in the House and Pau. 
Dovusetas of illinois and Karu Munopr of South 
Dakota introduced in the Senate a bill for 
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a freedom academy, which would for the 
first time start training private citizens in 
all levels of activity to for the first time 
begin to match the hundreds and thousands 
of students that have been pouring out of 
the Soviet training schools for the last gen- 
eration and a half with such fantastic suc- 
cess in political conquest, from China to 
Cuba. 

It would seem to me that the Times would 
serve its thoughtful audience better, not by 
complaisance over the 50,000 foreign stu- 
dents. who may have not only little or no 
effect in the balance of the political decision 
of their countries, but may indeed for vari- 
ous reasons cast their balance on the wrong 
side because they were neglected and mis- 
understood. When Senators as wide rang- 
ing in the political spectrum as Senators 
MunNpDT and DovGtas join in a piece of legis- 
lation, when witnesses appear ranging all 
the way from a conservative public leader 
such as General Sarnoff to the AFL-CIO to 
support that legislation before the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Internal Secur- 
ity, it would seem to me to be great news. 
But checking last June’s newspapers when it 
happened, it seems that the Times did not 
consider it fit to print, while the fact that 
Moscow opens a new foreign conventional 
university gets both front page space and 
editorial notice, although, as I note above, 
that editorial notice only lulls those already 
less than vigilant readers into a deeper sleep 
of complaisance, while the Russian tortoise 
makes for the finish line, not in overall 
quantity of televisions but in such selec- 
tive things as missiles, space exploration and 
the training of political cadres of students 
and not just the exposure of multiple 
thousands to Moscow’s skyline and show 
places. 

Yours truly, 
ArTHuR G. MacDowELL, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 





Success in Latin America Means 
Followup 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in 4 
world of fast changing events, we recog- 
nize that, as a Nation, we face chal- 
lenges in maintaining up-to-date policies 
to deal with-the widely differing prob- 
lems in areas of the world. 

As we know, President Eisenhower 
just recently completed a successful mis- 
sion to Latin America. 

The big question now is: Just what 
kind of followup program should be 
undertaken to further cement relations 
with our Latin Ameican neighbors. 

Despite the overwhelming favorable 
impact of the President’s trip, its long- 
range success can be assured only if 
practical steps are taken to improve 
trade, social, and cultural interchanges, 
greater political cooperation, and gen- 
erally expanding efforts to find bene- 
ficial solutions to problems confronting 


us. 

Recently, the La Crosse (Wis.) Trib- 
une published a constructive editorial 
entitled “Success in Latin America 
Means Followup.” 
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Reflecting the need for an effective 
action program to deal effectively with 
some of the real problems in the West- 
ern Hemisphere—if United States-Latin 
American relations are really to be im- 
proved and the security of the Amer- 
icas strengthened—I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Success In LATIN AMERICA MEANS FOLLOWUP 


President Eisenhower has had a consider- 
able success in his effort to show Latin Amer- 
icans that the United States is just as in- 
terested in therm as in other underdeveloped 
peoples, but the final evaluation of his visit 
will depend heavily on how quickly some- 
thing is done. 

It is a developing situation, in which some 
of the development—such as organization of 
the Inter-American Development Fund—be- 
gan before the President planned his trip. 

Discussion of the operation of this fund 
went on at lower levels while the President 
conferred with chiefs of government. The 
President therefore continues to speak in 
generalities: 

These generalities already have led to pre- 
dictions in the United States that there will 
be no real followthrough. They undoubt- 
edly will produce an undercurrent of dis- 
appointment in Latin- America until there 
is a factual display of action. 3 

One feature of the situation calculated to 
contribute to uncertainty in Latin America 
during the period of gestation is the con- 
crete planning of aid for the rest of the 
world which began Wednesday in Washing- 
ton. 

At that conference nine of the wealthier 
nations hope to work out a coordinated pro- 
gram for the have-nots, primarily in Asia, 
the Middle East, and Africa. This is in 
answer to the demand from the United States 
last year that aid be increased at the same 
time the load is better shared. 

Such a conference is bound to keep alive 
Latin America’s feeling of being left out 
until something happens in that sphere. 

One of the most important products of the 
President’s trip has been the kindling in 
the United States of a greater awareness of 
the problems of the southern continent. 

The Cuban situation is a strong lesson 
in what can happen through lack of interest 
and inert policies. 

These they set before the apostles, and 
they prayed and laid their hands upon 
them.—aActs 6: 6. 





Southerners’ Decisions Saved United 
States From Hitler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include therewith an excellent article 
by O. L. Warr who is a resident of a 
farming community.in my State of South 
Carolina, called Quietude. 

I believe Mr. Warr’s article, entitled 
“Southerners’ Decisions Saved United 
States From Hitler,” is most timely for 











(By O. L. Warr) 

“It is excellent to have a giant’s strength; 
but it is tyrannous to use it as a giant.” 

The hindsight of history reveals in the life 
of each nation and of each civilization of the 
past the certain decisions which proved de- 
cisive, first in their upbuilding and later in 
their downfall, to their existence for varying 
periods and to their ultimate decline and 
passage from the scene. - 

I think that it is reasonable to say that 
the United States would be, with the rest 
of the world, under the heel of Hitler today 
except for a series of congressional decisions 
taken in 1940 and 1941. Even as it was, the 
outcome was a fairly near thing, entirely too 
close for comfort. Not to be forgotten by 
any man who lived through them were those 
days of 1942 when the Germans were in 
sight of the Volga and in reach of the Suez, 
when the Japs were scourging the Pacific and 
dropping bombs as far from their home as 
Australia. ‘ 

Upon what legislative prewar decisions did 
the immediate fate of this Nation hang? 
They were four: The repeal of the ill-con- 
ceived Neutrality Act, the passage of the 
Draft Act, its, renewal upon its expiration 
at the end of its first year, and the adoption 
of the misnamed Lend-Lease program. 

Without these measures the peoples who 
were later to become our desperately needed 
allies would have had neither courage nor 
means to cofitinue in the conflict. Without 
these allies and without trained men of our 
own we could not have withstood the blows 
of our enemies. We prepared, even if incom- 
pletely, for war. In the unfolding of the 
course of events those preparations proved 
vital and decisive in our military victory 
and in our national survival to this time. 

It was the Senators and the Representatives 
from the South who had the realistic fore- 
sight and the political courage to enact those 
essential measures. A heavy majority of all 
the Members of Congress from the North and 
West opposed the passage of every,\one of 
them. Only the fact that the southerners 
were almost unanimous in their active sup- 
port saved this legislation from defeat. Who 
can forget that on a day when Hitler’s forces 
were already running rampant over all of 
Europe, the life of the Draft Act was extended 
in our House of Representatives by a ma- 
jority of only one vote, even with almost all 
the southerners voting in its favor. 

It is fair to ask why it was, in a day when 
sense and foresight were matters of life and 
death, that Southern Congressmen exhibited 
such superior possession of those attributes. 
It was because the electorates to which they 
were responsive had not since 1876 suffered 
the fatal dilution of intelligence that has 
rendered the remainder of this Nation po- 
litically incapable of making such basic de- 
cisions as are necessary to national self- 
preservation. 

Southerners have always nodded politely 
toward the theory of democracy, but they 
have had too much hard commonsense and 
too much awareness of the harsh realities of 
existence to suffer the affliction of such a 
fatal practice. That afd that alone is why 
they were able, 20 years ago, to save the rest 
of this Nation from its self-inflicted short- 
sightedness. 

Should the plans and the programs of our 
undiscerning domestic enemies prevail, the 
South will not in the future be in position 
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to provide its traditional leaven of political 
intelligence as a redeeming counterbalance 
to the collective electoral folly that elsewhere 
in the United States prevails. 

Already its steadying and stabilizing and 
strengthening influence has been notably 
weakened by the imposition, against its will 
and judgment, of a dilution of its electoral 
intelligence—and the real and destructive 
impact of that imposition is as yet barely in 
its infancy. 





Destroying Dignity and Respect 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived from Mr. Kirk Railsback, a con- 
stituent who lives at Shreveport, La., a 
most timely and very interesting edi- 
torial appearing in the Shreveport Times 
in its issue of Sunday, March 13, 1960, 
entitled “Destroying Dignity and Re- 
spect.” 

I ask unanimor:s consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

DESTROYING DIGNITY AND RESPECT 


True Negro leadership, in its quest for 
various things it lists as rights or liberty or 
opportunity or equality, always has held 
that its major objective for the Negro as 
an individual and as a race is dignity and 
respect; recognition that the dignity of man 
is not determined by the color of skin and 
that all people may earn the respect of all 
others regardless of color. 

These are things which in their purpose 
transcend such matters as seats in schools or 
on buses, use of public recreation facilities, 
service in restaurants or limitation as to resi- 
dence. True Negro leadership has been joined 
often and in many places by true white 
leadership in this quest. Where each showed 
itself as worthy of the respect of the other, 
there has been success. 

All of this is being undermined, perhaps 
destroyed, by sitdown demonstrations by 
Negroes in various Southern States. 

Dignity cannot be demonstrated by forc- 
ing one’s self into places where one is not 
desired—and where no law has opened the 
door. 

Respect cannot be gained by physical ac- 
tion which erases the opportunity for respect. 

Neither respect nor dignity can be had 
for the asking or the grasping, or through 
legislation or deliberate disturbance of oth- 
ers. They must be earned by the conduct 
of the individual. With a race, they must 
be earned by the conduct of the race as a 
whole; particularly by its dominant leader- 
ship. That is as true in any one race as in 
any other. 

Taking over seats in eating places in which 
they are not wanted—and from which they 
are prohibited by the owners, who have both 
statutory law and moral right on their side— 
does not demonstrate worthiness as a citi- 
gen or ability to be a worthy citizen. 

It does just the opposite. 

It offers no argument for any sort of 
liberty or freedom or right, actual or 
imaginary. 

In these sitdown cases, right is entirely 
on the side of the of the eating 
places. Any person has a right, if he wishes, 
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to set up a store, an eating place, or any 
other place of commerce or barter, and limit 
his customers to one-armed Baptists or red- 
headed Episcopalians, or in any other way. 

He has a right, if he wishes, to refuse to 
serve anyone not falling in such categories 
and to bar them from admission to his place 
of operation. 

No court ever has ruled otherwise that we 
know of. The Fourth Federal Circuit Court 
specifically-has ruled in the case of an inter- 
state chain restaurant serving interstate 
travelers in Virginia that it did not have to 
serve Negroes if it did not wish to do so— 
that it could limit its customers in any way 
it wished. In effect the court held that the 
restaurant could bar any person it wished to 
bar, with or without reason. 

What makes the sitdown demonstrations 
especially harmful to the Negro race itself is 
that the demonstrators seem to be almost 
entirely college students—Negroes who pre- 
sumably are receiving education comparable 
to that available to those of other colors, and 
chiefly at the expense of members of the race 
they seek to annoy; white taxpayers where 
the institution is State operated and white 
donors where it is endowed. 

These Negroes should know that they are 
blocking their own progress toward that 
objective of dignity and respect which is 
always the inherent desire of all worthwhile 
people, regardless of color. 

Whether the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People instigated 


the sitdown demonstrations is not especially | 


material. It has picked them up as one of 
its causes, urged additional demonstrations, 
supported all that were held, given its en- 
couragement in every way. Thus, the NAACP 
has in this case—as it has in many in- 
stances—guided the demonstrating Negroes 
in a direction far more harmful to the Negro 
race than to anyone else. 

Secretary Roy Wilkins of the NAACP says 
that the demonstrations are a case of Negroes 
“fighting for their rights.” There has been 
fighting, and it has come dangerously close 
to ignition of mass violence in some in- 
stances. But there is no issue of Negro 
rights. Rights, in such instances, rest mor- 
ally, legally, and logically with the pro- 
prietors of the eating places. 


The Negro race cannot gain anything by 


these demonstrations, 

It already has lost a lot. 

It will lose a lot more if they continue. 

Each new demonstration is a step back- 
ward. 

Such demonstrating has nothing to do 
with Negro voting rights as spelled out in the 
Federal Constitution, or with the Supreme 
Court rulings on desegregation of schools 
and other public facilities. 

That is the lesson that Negroes them- 
selves should learn from the sitdown demon- 
strations. 





Federation of Homemakers 
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HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, many 
of the women in my district, as well as 
all over the country, have become in- 
creasingly concerned with the problem 
of color additive control, particularly in 
that product almost universally used by 
women and girls from their earliest teens 
to the grave—lipstick. 
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This concern was shown by a nation- 
wide organization of women, the Federa- 
tion of Homemakers, in a recent state- 
ment before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, and the hearing 
examiner of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, and since this testimony 
concerns so many of our citizens, I here- 
by submit it for inclusion in the Recorp: 


STATEMENT OF FEDERATION OF HOMEMAKERS— 
Pusiic HEARING ON OBJECTIONS TO FINAL 
Orver DELISTING CERTAIN D. & C. CoaL-Tar 
Co.ors ProM THE List SussecT To CERTIFI- 
CATION 


Mr. Examiner and gentlemen, I am Ruth 
Desmond, secretary of the Federation of 
Homemakers, a group which consists of 
housewives residing in this area and in many 
of our States. We also have junior members 
attending local colleges. Our federation is 
most appreciative of being afforded this op- 
portunity to express the views of its members 
regarding colors used in lipsticks. 

First, we wish to commend the Food and 
Drug Administration personnel as a whole 
for their efforts to protect the well-being of 
consumers, and especially to commend the 
scientists of this Agency, who are highly re- 
garded in their professional fields. The pres- 
ent testimony has disclosed that these FDA 
scientists have made numerous contributions 
to scientific literature. We wish to state 
that our members have confidemce in the 
ability, responsibility and integrity of these 
_ FDA scientists to make competent decisions 
in their respective fields. 

Last spring before our federation was 
formed, an interested group (now charter 
members of our organization) inspected 
_ certain of the laboratory facilities of FDA, 
We were impressed with the dedicated atti- 
tude of the scientific staff, but disturbed 
that these scientists were carrying out their 
experiments in cramped, congested quarters 





not even their own, We hope that this’ 


present session of Congress will remedy this 
deplorable situation by an appropriation for 
the construction of the building recom- 
mended for this Agency by the Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee in 1955, 

Here, I would like to note that the late Sir 
Edward Mellanby in his Sanderson-Well lec- 
ture on “The Chemical Manipulation of 
Food,” delivered at the Middlesex Hospital, 
May 4, 1951, which appears in the British 
Medical Journal of Saturday, October 13, 
1951, praises the experimental work carried 
out by the U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and the official inquiries held by this 
Agency on specific matters of interest. Sir 
Mellanby expressed regret that.at that time 
there was no such competent agency in his 
country carrying on this important work. 

We also wish to compliment the cosmetic 
industry for its continuous efforts over a 
long period of time to furnish completely 
wholesome cosmetic preparations to the pub- 
lic. Their good record proves the effective- 
ness of this diligence. 

It is appropriate to remind you here that 
in 1939 American housewives, through their 
various organizations and clubs, went on 
record at hearings conducted by the Federal 
Security Agency that they wished only colors 
| certified as absolutely safe used in their foods 
and cosmetics. If today’s housewives were 
consulted about this problem of colors added 
to foods and cosmetics, our federation feels 
confident they, too, would go on record as 
Wishing safety of the product to be para- 
mount. 

Now that American women are accustomed 
to the brightness which lipsticks give to their 
faces and the lift to their spirits, they would 
be loath to forgo their addiction to them— 
but our members do plead that only harm- 
less dyes be used in their lipsticks. Mem- 
bers of our sex start using lipsticks these 
days at the age of 12 or thereabouts and 
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continue their use till they depart this 


-existence. Because of such universal and 


continuous use of lipsticks by all ages of our 
female population, cumulative effect of the 
dyes must be seriously considered. (Our 
members are positive they ingest a certain 
amount of their lipsticks and feel that the 
method. of applying lipsticks determines the 
quantity ingested. Those users who blot 
their lipsticks do not ingest as much as those 
who prefer a moist effect and apply their 
colors liberally and do not blot.) It must 
also be noted that lipsticks are used by 
young girls whose cells are still dividing rap- 
idly. Such dyes may have a different effect 
on these young persons than on mature in- 
dividuals. Lipsticks are also applied by. ex- 
pectant mothers, whose bodies undergo many 
drastic changes during the stress and strain 
of pregnancy. Then consideration of the 
possible effects upon the elderly, who may be 
taking medication for chronic illness is sug- 
gested. May we point out that the seriously 
ill use lipstick to conceal the ravages of 
disease. In fact hospital staffs encourage 
women patients to primp, feeling morale will 
be improved by improvement of appearance. 
Yet concern should be expressed, we feel, 
to the fact that while morale of the Ill is 
being bolstered by application of cosmetics, 
damage might possibly be sustained from 
synergistic reactions of medicines with im- 
purities, however minute, of cosmetic dyes. 

It is our understanding that in carrying 
out tests to determine the harmlessness of 
these lipstick colors, now being considered, 
all the animals selected were healthy, both 
controls and test animals alike. These ani- 
mals obtained a balanced diet, the only dif- 
ference being the addition of color to the 
diet of the test animals. It is our under- 
standing also that rats are not as sensitive 
to dyes as humans and dogs. With humans 
we do not always have such an advantage 
of both good health and correct diets. Nu- 
merous surveys conducted by responsible 
nutritional and medical groups have revealed 
that our American young girls (both at high 
school and college levels) have poor food 
habits. These authorities deplore this reve- 
lation as they feel this is a time when our 
young girls should be receiving adequate, 
balanced diets to prepare them to be healthy 
mothers later. These same adolescents use 
lipstick generously and frequently. 

Modern conditions of living force the 
human system to cope with air pollution 
and water pollution as well as the products 
of atomic fallout. We ingest traces of pesti- 
cide residues, food additives and dyes. 
Therefore, it seems especially needful that 
discretion and caution should be observed 
in the choice of dyes to be used in our lip- 
sticks. We feel that total impact of all of 
these elements and substances on the human 
system must be taken into consideration in 
permitting certain colors to be used in the 
manufacture of lipsticks. Dr. W. Coda 
Martin, testifying before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Health and Science of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, dur- 
ing the recent food additives hearings, stated 
on page 279. of the printed report as follows: 

“The first line of defense must be to pro- 
tect the health of the consumer; otherwise, 
the long-range ‘calculated risk’ is that this 
country will become a nation of invalids, 
weak in body and mind.” 

Dr. Morton L. Levin, assistant commis- 
sioner, Division of Medical Services, State 
Department of Health, Albany, N.Y., stated 
after remarking that cancer is regarded as a 
comon disease, at. page 355 of the printed 
hearings: 

“In the presence of a common disease, of 
which most cases are of unknown causation, 
I think you can understand the sensitivity 
of physicians and public health authorities 
to the possibility that substances which we 
do not suspect today may be causitive of 
cancer.” 
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Sir Edward Mellanby, discussing the ef- 
fect of chemicals on the human system, 
warns in his lecture mentioned previously: 

“Even when such chemical substances 
have passed through a battery of tests from 
the point of view of toxicology, unexpected 
harmful results have often ultimately been 
demonstrated. 

“Medical science often cannot give ade- 
quate answers to questions of toxicological 
action, not only as regards new compounds 
but even in the case of substances long in 


the case both of drugs and of chemicals used 
in food preparation.” 

It seems to our members that simply be- 
cause it may take years to recognize the 
damage done to the body cells and function 
by certain pesticides, additives and dyes, 
discretion and caution should not be aban- 
doned and their use permitted in our foods 
and cosmetics. We feel that the old adage 
“an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure” applied to this particular problem. 

I thank you gentlemen for granting me 
this opportunity to convey the opinion of 
our members. 





Southern Side on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


in the Appendix ef the Recorp an article 

entitled “The Southern Side on Civil 

Rights: Talmadge Remarks on TV In- 

terview Called Masterful Presentation,” 

written by David Lawrence and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 

of March 15, 1960. 

Mr. Lawrence is one of the ablest 
writers in this country. He has written 
an excellent article, which I hope Sen- 
ators will take the time toread. _, 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TaLMaDGE] was an able, 
progressive Governor of his State. He 
has made an outstanding record in the 
Senate. He is a member of that school 
which believes that the Constitution says 
what it means and means what it says. 
Senator TaLmapcE is a strong exponent 
of constitutional. government. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue SOUTHERN SIDE ON CiviL RicuHTrs—Tat.- 
MADGE REMARKS ON TV INTERVIEW CALLED 
MASTERFUL PRESENTATION 

(By David Lawrence) 

Much has been heard lately from the so- 
called liberal side about the need for bal- 
anced programing on television, but some- 
thing happened the other day which indi- 
cates that maybe the broadcasters are doing 
better than the press in the balancing tech- 
nique. 

Just a week ago Sunday, for example, many 
persons heard a dramatic and informative 
debate on Meet the Press over the National 


Broadcasting Co.’s TV network and watched * 


Senator Hermaw Tatmapce of Georgia, 
Democrat, do a masterful job in present- 
ing his viewpoint on the civil rights issue. 
But how much of it was printed in most 
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metropolitan papers of the North? Vir- 
twafly nothing. 

The Georgia Senator made some good 
points which still are news to many readers. 
What he said represents the other side of 
the controversy, and most Americans like 
to hear or read both sides. Asked what 
could be done to insure the right to vote, 
Senator Taumapce held up a sheaf of papers 
and said in part: 

“Here are 17 pages of Federal laws that 
guarantee every citizen in America the right 
to vote. * * * 

“New, in my own State we have approxi- 
mately 175,000 to 185,000 Negroes who are 
registered and who do vote. They have 
elected officials within my State. Frequent- 
ly, they are the balance of power in mayors’ 
races and local races of all kinds. The Ne- 
groes in Georgia do vote in very substantial 
numbers. In some counties in Georgia we 
have a greater percentage of Negroes reg- 
istered than we have of the white popula- 
tion. In three counties in Georgia we have 
more Negroes registered and voting than 
there are white people * * *. 

“All citizens who are qualified have been 
encouraged to vote. We can’t help it if 
some citizens don’t exercise that right. My 
colleague, Senator RussEet., inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp this past week a state- 
ment by the leader of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
in Cleveland, Ohio, which stated that only 
25 percent of the Negroes in Cleveland were 
registered, and of that 25 or 26 percent only 
about 25 or 26 percent of them voted. Now, 
we have a much higher percentage than that 
who are registered in Georgia and a far 
higher percentage vote in Georgia.” 

The Georgia Senator was then reminded 
that, according to the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission, there were 22 Georgia counties 
where less than 5 percent of the Negro popu- 
lation believed to be eligible was registered. 
He replied that there were adequate reme- 
dies and added: 

“First, any citizen who thinks that he is 
being illegally deprived of the vote can go 
into the Federal court, he can get an injunc- 
tion, he can recover damages against the 


“Second, there is a criminal law. He (the 
registrar) can be indicted, he can be con- 
victed and sentenced to the Federal peni- 
tentiary and fined. And, thirdly, there is the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 that authorizes this 
group to have the Attorney General of the 
United States of America file a suit in the 
name of the United States of America as their 
tax-paid private lawyer to enforce their 
rights. Now, if those remedies aren't suffi- 
cient, there are no laws on the face of the 
earth that will be.” 

Then why did the Attorney General write 
a letter this week urging the House of Rep- 
resentatives to restore the section of the 
civil rights bill that was voted down by the 
Senate a few days ago? The answer is that 
politics is back of it all. 

The moment Senator LauscHe of Ohio, a 
courageous Democrat, proposed that the 
principle of equal justice under law be 
applied so as to provide criminal penalties, 
not just for violations of court orders on 
school desegregation, but also for viclations 
of court orders relating to picketing and 
violence in labor disputes, a northern group 
of Senators promptly voted against it. They 
were plainly afraid of the reprisals from the 
labor union vote. 

The Attorney General, moreover, in his 
latest communication to Congress, writes 
that while the right to vote is of funda- 
mental im to the Negro, “this 
thought should not lull anyone into for- 
‘getting that, meanwhile, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility in other civil 
rights matters, including the duty to enforce 
court orders in school desegregation cases.” 
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The Attorney General then makes an un- 
happy reference to what happened at Little 
Rock in 1957, and declares that the section 
deleted by the Senate and now up for passage 
in the House is designed to prevent a recur- 
rence of the situation which, he says, re- 
quired the use of Federal troops. He adds: 

“At the present time, when State officials 
fail to maintain law and order, the Federal 
Government, as a practical matter, has no 
certain or very effective way to deal with mob 
violence except by the use of Federal troops.” 

Is this really so? The State of Arkansas 
did order its militia to maintain order and 
prevent mob violence, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment obtained a court injunction which 
ordered the Governor to withdraw the 
militia. Then mob violence did ensue. 

What the Attorney General is saying about 
the need to enforce court orders on school 
desegregation would be received with more 
enthusiasm if the Department of Justice had 
not remained strangely inactive in recent 
months when labor union pickets were re- 
fusing in many strikes in Northern States 
to allow nonunion workers and management 
personnel to enter plants where they wanted 
to work. So long as there are these examples 
of hypocrisy in Government, there will be 
little tendency to regard the present ruckus 
about enforcing court orders in civil rights 
cases as little else than a brazen attempt to 
win an election by wooing Negro votes in the 
North. 





Legion 41 Years Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, my 
very good friend and-World War I com- 
rade, Mr. Charles A. Lenge, of the Pros- 
pect Park (N.J.) Memorial Post 240, has 
written the following article appearing 
in the Paterson Evening News of March 
14, 1960, relative to the American Le- 
gion’s birthday anniversary: 

LecIon 41 Years OLp 
(By Charles A. Lenge) 


March 15, 16, and 17 mark the 4ist anni- 
versary of the founding of the world’s great- 
est veteran organization, the American Le- 
gion, its birth conceived with the troops 
stationed in France and Germany in 1919. 

More than 600 members of the A.E.F. rep- 
resenting every rank of the Armed Forces 
of the United States serving in World War 
I, met in Paris and founded the American 
Legion, an organization with unselfish and 
patriotic purposes in mind. These purposes 
were to weld that great body of men, soon 
to be released from service in arms, into one 
vast organization whose aim would be to 
exhibit charity to comrades and their de- 
pendents, loyalty to the Nation, support law 
and order, without which neither peace nor 
progress would be possible. Former rank and 
social prestige were ignored in the formation 
of the new organization. 

The second caucus convened in St. Louis, 
Mo., May 8, 9, and 10, 1919 and set up plans 
for the first national convention to be held 
in Minneapolis, Minn., November 10-12, 1919, 
with Franklin D/’Olier, of Pennsylvania, 
elected its first commander. He was later 
president of the Prudential Insurance Co. 

Jerseyites who attended the Paris caucus 
were: John W. Maseker, first sergeant, 29th 
Division, Paterson; Harold P. Barker, second 
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lieutenant, 26th Division, South 2 
Bert Betterson, captain, 29th Division, New- 
ark; Carle D. Cella, of Ridgewood; Milton 
Conover, second lieutenant, 29th Division, 
Harrisonville; John 8S. Cooke, major, 29th 
Division, Paterson; George F. Fleming, ser- 
geant, 29th Division, Trenton; Charles §. 
Gaskill, lieutenant colonel, SOS, Moores- 
town; Charles C. Goodrich, lieutenant 
colonel, Ordnance, Orange; E. O. Howell Jr., 
major, 80th Division, Cape May Court House; 
Gordon MacDonald, lieutenant colonel, 81st 
Division, Morristown; Amos J. Peaslee, major, 
Paris Command, Clarksboro; E. B. Rommel, 
sergeant, 29th Division, Trenton; Dr. Ab- 
solum Wescoat, major, Atlantic City; James 
I. Wyckoff, major, 79th Division, Leonia; 
Russell E. Young, sergeant major, 29th Di- 
vision, Newark; the Rev. Fred M. Adams, 
Trinity Cathedral, Trenton; Charles E. 
Sommers, sergeant, 29th Division, Trenton, 
and Fred A. Snyder, colonel, 28th Division, 
West Orange. 

The preamble to the con&Stitution of the 
American Legion is as follows: “For God 
and Country we associate ourselves together 
for the foliowing purposes: to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent 
Americanism; to preserve the memories and 


incidents of our association in the great. 


war; to inculcate a sense of individual obli- 
gation to the community, State and Nation; 
to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of 
might; to promote peace and good will on 
earth; to safeguard and transmit to posterity 
the principles of justice, freedom, and de- 
mocracy; to consecrate and ‘sanctify our 
comradship by our devotion to mutual help- 
fulness.” 

Membership in the American Legion is 
open to those who served their country in 
time of war, honorably discharged, men and 
women of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, and Air . Eligibility 
dates are: World War I; April 6, 1917, and 
Nov. 11, 1918, World War II; Dec. 7, 1941 to 
Sept. 2, 1945 and the Korean War; June 25, 
1950 to July 27, 1953, the date of cessation 
as determined by the U.S. Government. 
Three million ex-servicemen of America’s 
three wars are members of the thousands of 
American Legion posts throughout the 
world carrying on the program of service to 
the community, State and the Nation, to the 
sick and disabled and the widows and 
orphans of their departed comrades. 





Mike and Pat Goode, of New Haven, 
Conn., Enrich St. Patrick’s Day Cele- 


bration 
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HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, which we celebrate tomor- 
row, has in a sense become a Nna- 
tional holiday in America. Americans of 
all nationality and racial backgrounds 
share in the enthusiastic annual cele- 
bration in honor of the patron saint of 
Ireland. The day is marked with reli- 
gious observances, parades, and speeches 
coupled with great merriment. as Irish- 
men, in fact and in spirit, join together 
in celebration. 
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The State of Connecticut has thou- 
sands of Irish-Americans who have con- 
tributed much to the development and 
growth of our small but great State. In 
honoring all those of Irish extraction, I 
should like to call attention to two men 
who exemplify the characteristic Irish 
temperament, drive, and humor which 
are so famous. Purely by coincidénce, 
these men are named “Mike and Pat.” 
They are Michael J. and Patrick J. 
Goode, of New Haven, Conn. 

Mike and Pat Goode are two of the 
most famous “Irishmen” in our State. 
They came from Ireland, as youngsters, 
with their parents, after the Irish re- 
bellion in the late 1880’s. Mike has 
passed.his 82d birthday, and his brother 
Pat is approaching his 80th birthday. 
Both men have had outstanding careers 
in their respective fields of endeavor— 
Mike as a newspaperman and commen- 
tator, and Pat in diversified activities 
which included secretary to a Congress- 
man, postmaster, work in real estate, 
and work in the broadcasting industry. 

Mike and Pat have become somewhat 
of a legend in their home town of New 
Haven. Mike, who has remained a 
bachelor, is perhaps best known for his 
People’s) Lobby radio and television 
broadcasts of political activities on the 
local, State, and national scenes. 

Pat has a sense of well-reserved pride 
in speaking about his family. His son, 
Col. James P. Goode, is Air Force Deputy 
for Manpower, Personnel, and Organiza- 
tion. A daughter, Mrs. Mary Rogan, be- 
came one of the first women attorneys in 
the State; and another daughter, Mrs. 
Eleanor Sanders, is the wife of Connecti- 
cut’s Commissioner of Education. 

A feature article on the Goode 
brothers, published in the New Haven 
Register on March 13, concluded with the 
following statement: 

The flight of the Goode family from Ire- 
land has been New Haven’s gain—one of 
the key reasons that St. Patrick’s Day has 
become “everybody’s holiday” as Pat and 
Mike proclaim for all to hear. 


Mr. President, I concur wholeheartedly 
in that statement, and make one addi- 
tional comment: The flight of millions 
of Irishmen to the United States has 
been our country’s gain and has brought 
about an enrichment of our society 
through the spirit, talents, and good 
humor of the Irish. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have re- 
ferred be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THERE WeRE THESE Two IRISHMEN, PAT AND 
Mrxke—AND THEY WENT ON To BECOME 
Famous New HAvENERS—GoopE BROTHERS 
RECALL ERIN ON Eve or Sr. Patrick’s Day 
“Mike,” said Pat, “you're an amazing man. 

I don’t know how you do it.” 

“Pat,” said Mike, “you’re going pretty well 
yourself, for a young fellow.” 

The “amazing” Mike and the “young” Pat 
are two of New Haven’s most prominent 
Irish-born residents who will be celebrating 
St. Patrick’s Day this week—“everybody’s 
holiday,” Mike claims. Mike is Michael J. 
Goode, a spry, active exnewspaperman and 
commentator, who will chalk up 83 years 
hext September, and Pat is Patrick J. Goode, 
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former postmaster, waiting his 80th birth- 
day shortly after St. Patrick’s Day. 

Both men, sons of a public works depart- 
ment foreman who flied Erin as an aftermath 
of the Irish rebellion in the late 1800's, 
started work here at long hours and low 
pay and have achieved enviable positions of 
eminence in the community. 

They have ‘seen the development of the 


electric light, the automobile, the telephone,> 


the coming and departure of the electric 
trolley cars and pioneered the broadcasting 
mediums of radio and television in the area. 
And they have dabbled in politics, starting 
in the “fighting neighborhood” of the old 
fifth, sixth, and seventh wards up through 
major party conventions, 

Mike took one fling at State office, run- 
ning against Col. (then Major) John QqQ. 
Tilson for the State Legislature, but lost by 
700 votes, 3,500 less than his party’s stand- 
ard bearer 2 years before. 

“That was enough for me,” Mike grins, 
sparkling Irish eyes bespeaking latent wit 
behind a ruddy face topped by a crop of 
white hair. “Pat and some of the boys 
engineered my nomination in 1906, but 
then I lost the election and I decided to be 
an observer.” 

This role was strictly adhered to through 
the years as a newspaperman in Lynn, 
Mass., Stamford, and Stratford before Mike 
began a remarkable string of over 1,200 
“People’s Lobby” radio and television broad- 
casts on political activities on the local, 
State and national scene. 


Pat came up from a factory shipping clerk 
to work as a mail carrier, secretary to a 
Congressman and a postmaster, aid to 
famed theater magnate Sylvester Z. Poli, 
head of the New Haven Post Office and 
founder of broadcasting organizations. 
Both men still maintain an active interest 
in the medium, as well as a number of 
fraternal and fundraising activities that 
would tax the resources of much younger 
individuals, even those of rugged [Irish 
stock. 

A GREAT INSTITUTION 


With Mike, it is plain to see that politics 
rates his full attention. “Politics is a great 
social institution,” he will tell a listener in 
his famed, husky voice. “I still take an 
active interest. It is good mental exercise 
and keeps me busy. I have found politics 
to be the greatest game in the world, and 
the poorest business.” 

A bachelor, he is at home walking through 
the halls of the State Capitol in Hartford, 
or meandering and greeting friends in Wash- 
ington. “Mike,” says Pat, “thinks nothing 
of hopping a train and heading for Wash- 
ington, any time of the year.” 

“You know,” says Mike, “I’ve traveled on 
the New Haven Railroad longer and more 
often than anyone I know. My first trip was 
on the train from Boston to New Haven on 
May 6, 1884, when we arrived from Ireland.” 


FATHER CAME FIRST 


“We” included mother Goode, Mike, Pat 
and two brothers and a sister, William, Tom 
and Delia. The father had preceded the 
family by 2 years, joining friends here from 
Galway, Ireland, to find employment with 
the city where he supervised, among other 
projects, the construction of Howard and 
Kimberly Avenues. 


The father’s success in America was short- 
lived. He died in 1897, followed in death 
a@ year later by Mrs. Goode. The burden of 
raising the family fell on the older children, 
William, who became a fireman and was 
sexton of St. Aedan’s Church after his re- 
tirement; and Delia. Tom served a term 
as tax collector for the city, and was in the 
real estate and insurance business. Only 
Pat and Mike survive the hard-working, 
ambitious family that has contributed so 
much to the rich Irish background of the 
community. 
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Pat, who is an honorary marshal for the 
annual St. Patrick’s parades and thoroughly 
enjoys meeting old friends at the many 
events that mark the observance, is proud of 
two of the many awards he has received 
during an active lifetime. Both presenta- 
tions grace the living room of his home at 
27 Hubinger Street—a framed citation from 
the Hibernians and a shillelagh. 

His multitude of friends, acquired over 
years of service, is-evident as he thumbs 
through voluminous scrapbooks with photos 
of top civic, fraternal and political associates, 
reminders of organizations to which he has 
contributed time, devotion, and loyalty. 


PRIDE IN FAMILY 


Mention of his family brings a glow of well- 
deserved pride to the sparkling face of the 
usually reserved Pat. A son, Col. James P. 
Goode, is Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
US. Air Force. His daughters include Mrs. 
Mary Rogan, one of the first woman aitor- 
neys in the State, now a resident of Burbank, 
Calif.; and Mrs. Eleanor Sanders, wife of Con- 
necticut’s commissioner of education, Wil- 
liam Sanders. 

These children have made Pat 11 times a 
proud grandfather. - 

Pat’s career has spanned six decades. 
During the period he served as private secre- 
tary to Congressman Thomas L. Reilly, of 
Meriden; secretary to Philip Troup, then 
postmaster, from 1910 to 1915; and was in 
charge of the Poli Theater real estate depart- 
ment from 1920 until 1934 when_he organ- 
ized the first of his two radio stations. He 
served as postmaster from 1936 until retire- 
ment a decade ago at the age of 70. 

The flight of the Goode family from Ire- 
land has been New Haven’s gain—one of the 
key reasons that St. Patrick’s Day has become 
everybody’s holiday, as Pat and Miképroudly 
proclaim for all to hear. 





A Bill for the Relief of the Shrimp 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I should like to offer an editorial from 
the St. Augustine (Fla.) Record of 
Wednesday, March 9. 

This editorial refers to my original 
bill, H.R. 8769, which has been revised 
and renumbered H.R. 10961, which is 
for the relief of the shrimp industry of 
the United States. St. Augustine was 
the cradle of the American shrimp in- 
dustry, and it is still an important fac- 
tor in it. 

The editorial follows: 

BILL ON SHRP IMpPoRTS ENDORSED 

Of importance to the economy of St. 
Johns County is a congressional bill (H.R. 
8769) whieh would place restrictions on 
shrimp imports in this country. 

Not only does this bill affect this county 
but the entire industry of the 
United States and its allied businesses. 

The shrimp industry is the No. 1 seafood 
industry of the Nation and it represents 
@ very substantial investment in St. Johns 
County such as boats, shore installations, 
boat building yards and other allied busi- 
ness. It was from the port of St. Augustine 
that the shrimp industry in Florida spawned, 
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The unprecedented influx of foreign 
has 


the United States. 

The consumer demand for shrimp in the 
United States cannot be met entirely with 
domestic production. Some imports are re- 
quired to meet the demand and to maintain 
an orderly market which will not permit the 
price of raw shrimp to go too high. Up 
through the year 1957 this delicate balance 
was fairly well maintained. The principal 
imports came from well-established fisheries 
in Mexico, Panama, and Ecuador, where 
modern shrimp trawlers are used, and where 
costs of production (production plus 
freight) compare favorably with the United 
States. Shrimp are found in many parts of 
the world, equatorial to arctic. Countries 
which had been indifferent producers now 
eyed the U.S. shrimp market and tooled up 
for heavy production which would increase 
the flow of US. dollars to them. 

With all facts available and a valuable 
U.S. fishery facing ruin, all segments of the 
domestic shrimp industry met to study the 
situation and to attempt te evolve a solu- 
tion. They did not want to go to Govern- 
ment for dole or subsidy. Preliminary ns = 
indi- 


coming. But the industry bill, H.R. 8769 
looks for preventive medicine now rather 
than surgery later. This bill has the over- 
whelming approvai and support of all seg- 
ments the domestic industry and is a fair 
ap to the problem, nationally and 
internationally. It provides for an increasing 
supply of imports, based upon historic 
quotas. It would help to stabilize the for- 
eign producer as well as the domestic pro- 
ducer, because it would provide an orderly 
and stable market in the United States, the 
chief consumer of shrimp. 

We wish to join with the shrimp industry 
in urging Congress to pass the pending bill 
end for its enactment into law in order to 
save the shrimp industry from economic 
disaster. 





The Forand Bill To Add Health Benefits 
to the Social Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, like 
many of my colleagues I have received 
a great deal of mail pro and con the 
Forand bill to add health benefits to the 
social security program. Since the Ways 
and Means Committee is currently hold- 
ing executive sessions to discuss social 
security amendments, and the Senate 
Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged 
and Aging—on which I serve—will soon 
resume hearings on health problems of 
the aging, increased public attention is 
bound to be focused on the Forand bill 
and similar proposals. 

Some of the mail that has come into 
my office on this subject has shed more 
heat than light; but I am delighted to 
say that much of it has been so thought- 
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ful and reasonable that the exchange of 
views has educated both my constituents 
and me. I have been especially heart- 
ened by the correspondence I have had 
with Mr. Jay Lavenson, Jr., president of 
the Denson Insurance Agency, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, Pa. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include our exchange of corre- 
spondence in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 18, 1959. 
Re the Forand bill (H.R. 4700). 
Hon. Senator Joseprn S. CLark, 
U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CLARK: Regarding the’ cap- 
tioned bill which I understand is now pend- 
ing I would like to ask your consideration in 
voting against it. 

It is my personal feeling that this legisla- 
tion would result in unnecessary tax bur- 
den upon the citizens of the country and 
produce only quasi-desirable results. 

Your corporation in soliciting and work- 
ing on behalf of those who are opposed to 
this measure would be very much appre- 
ciated. 

Cordially, 
JAY LAVENSON, Jr. 
January 8, 1960. 
Mr. Jay LAVENSON, Jr., 
President, Denson Insurance Agency, Inc., 
First Federal Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. LAvenson: I have your recent 
letter opposing the Forand bill. 

While I am not committed to the specific 
provisions of that bill, I believe action is 
urgently needed in this field. During recent 
hearings of the Subcommittee on the Aging, 
of which I am a member, elderly people in 
every part of the country testified that their 
most frightening financial problem is that 
of meeting hospital and medical bills. They 
are most subject to catastrophic illness at 
a time when they earn the least (in 1958, 
60 percent of those over 65 had less than 
$1,000 a year income) and when about two- 
thirds are not covered by private hospitali- 
zation plans, either because of cost or age 
limitations. 

So far, nobody has come forward with any 
solution along other lines that shows prom- 
ise of being effective, and I am not satisfied 
that this major human problem should con- 
tinue to drift along without solution. 

Rather than hurting private hospitals and 
hospitalization plans, the inclusion of some 
of these benefits under social security would 
be of great assistance to them in dealing 
with increasingly complex financial prob- 
lems. (May I refer you to an article en- 
titled, “Can Blue Cross Survive Its Own 
Success?” in the October 29, 1959, issue of 
Reporter magazine, for an illuminating dis- 
cussion of these problems. And may I also 
refer you to the forthcoming report of our 
subcommittee.) 

Since there is a good chance that the 
Forand bill will be considered in this ses- 
sion of Congress, I appreciate having your 
views. I hope you will also give serious con- 
sideration to the points I make above. 

Sincerely, 
Joseru S. CiarK. 

DENSOy INSURANCE AGENCY, INC., 

First Federal Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 9,1960. 
Hon. Josern S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean SENATOR CLARK: I was particularly 
Pleased to receive yours of January 8 in 
reply to my letter asking you to oppose the 
Porand bill. I was particularly pleased at 
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the fairness of your answer, your obvious 
complete awareness of the situation, and 
your open mind. 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter I have 
written to Mr. Harold G. Evans, president of 
the American Casualty Co. of Reading, Pa. 
In addition, identical letters went to: Mr. 
James Powell, vice president, Provident Life 
& Accident Insurance Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Mr. James S. Kemper, chairman of 
the board, Kemper Insurance Group, Kemper 
Building, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. David Kilgour, 
president, Great-West Life Assurance Co., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada; Mr. V. J. Skutt, 
president, Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr.; 
Mr. Frank V. McCullough, vice president, 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill.; Mr. 
Neville Pilling, U.S. manager, Zurich Insur- 
ance Co., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Il. 

Again many thanks for your prompt and 
courteous response. 

Cordially, 
DENSON INSURANCE AGENCY, INC., 
JaY LAVENSON, JI., 






President. 
DENSON INSURANCE AGENCY, INC., 
First Federal Building, 
Philadelphia 9, 1960. 
Mr. Haron G. Evans, 
President, American Casualty Co., 
Reading, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Evans: I am writing to the chief 
officer of every company with which our office 
holds an agency contract engaged in the 
writing of accident and sickness insurance 
and to a few additional companies we know 
as being extremely active in the accident and 
sickness field although we may not represent 
them at this moment. 

We, as most other agencies, have received a 
flood of literature and letters from a number 
of insurance companies asking us to contact 
our Senators and Representatives to take a 
stand against the Forand bill. The brochures 
and letters we have received all quite directly 
criticize the Forand bill as being inadequate, 
encroachment in the sanctuary of private in- 
dustry, and as a threat to the future of our 
social security system. In addition, we have 
been led to believe that the evil of the Forand 
bill is far-reaching in its effect on future 
taxation costs, deterioration of individual 
initiative and independence, and the possi- 
bility of excessive use of our present hospital 
facilities. 

As a good and loyal agent, I took up the 
cudgel of the insurance companies and wrote 
a letter to my Senator, JosepH 8S. CLarK, ask- 
ing him to oppose the Forand bill. Mr. 
CLARK promptly replied in a manner that 
makes me proud to have him be my repre- 
sentative in our Federal Government. A 
copy of his reply is enclosed and I would like 
to call your attention to a few pertinent re- 
marks. 

First of all he reminds us that the problem 
of medical expenses for older persons is not 
only a financial but a human problem; sec- 
ond, and in my opinion a most valid observa- 
tion, is the fact that apparently no one has 
as yet come forward with any solution better 
than the Forand bill. 

Certainly we all are keenly aware that 
this problem is not a new one, and we have 
known for years that something would have 
to be done about it ultimately. Only 4a 
handful of insurance companies active in the 
field of hospitalization and medical expense 
insurance have done anything in the way of 
designing or affording any type of coverage 
for the older individual, particularly if the 
individual is not in good health when he 
initially applies for insurance. 

We can’t avoid the problem any longer; 
it’s here—it’s going to stay and undoubtedly 
become enlarged. If we of the insurance 
fraternity are going to be constructive and 
do the job we are certainly equipped to do, 
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the time is now to design a standarized pro- 
gram of adequate coverage for the aged to 
be underwritten by the private companies, 
handled by the private companies, and su- 
pervised by the industry rather than the 
Government. 

The only way we will effectively keep the 
Government out of the insurance business is 
to'do such a damn good and effective job 
that it won't have any reason to come into 
our field. By spending our time designing 
literature of criticism for a job we have not 
been able to do ourselves, we are merely 
spinning our wheels, and we’re being passed 
by the governmental machinery with its 
chains on. 

Cordially, 
DENSON INSURANCE AGENCY, INC., 
Jay LaveNson, Jr., President. 





Speech by Representative James E. Van 
Zandt, Member of Congress, 20th Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, on the Floor of 
the House of Representatives, March 
16, 1960, in Support of the Van Zandt 
Bill, H.R. 6483, To Construct 100 Nu- 
clear-Powered Attack Submarines at the 
Rate of 20 Vessels per Fiscal Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in 
1958, during the 85th Congress, and 
again in this Congress I introduced legis- 
lation which would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to construct 100 nu- 
clear-powered attack submarines. 

My bill, which is H.R. 6483, would di- 
rect the Secretary of the Navy to con- 
struct the 100 nuclear-powered attack 
submarines at the rate of 20 per fiscal 
year, starting with the present fiscal year 
which expires June 30, 1960. 

H.R. 6483 would authorize to be ap- 
propriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 


‘such sums not to exceed $4 billion as 


may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of such an act. 

In urging that immediate attention 
be direced to the necessity of con- 
structing 100 nuclear-powered attack 
submarines over a 5-year period, I wish 
to make it clear that I am not criticiz- 
ing the present posture of our national 
defense. 

In my opinion we have an adequate 
national defense. Moreover, I am con- 
vinced that the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans are in accord with President Eisen- 
hower’s reassuring statement that we 
have a strong defense system. 

The one disturbing factor, however, 
is that everyone seems to be concerned 


. Solely with the need of concentrating on 


building more Polaris missile-firing sub- 
marines. Thus, in doing so we tend to 
neglect to recognize the imperative need 
of also increasing the fleet of nuclear- 
powered attack submarines which have 
@ greater all-around capability as an 
arm of our national defense. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is common knowledge 
that all of our alliances and our ability 
to maintain the integrity of the free 
world are dependent upon keeping open 
the sealanes. And, in that respect, I am 
convinced that the most serious threat 
to the ability of the Navy to control the 


seas is the large Soviet submarine fleet 


already in being and the nuclear fleet 
now under construction by the Soviets. 

Then too, Mr. Speaker, we must real- 
ize that a few of these Sovjet subma- 
rines now equipped to fire missiles can 
place our coastal cities in danger of 
being destroyed in the event of war. 
Speaking frankly, many believe there is 
little doubt that the Soviets are capa- 
ble of effecting their own marriage of 
the IRBM to the nuclear-powered sub- 
marine, as we are doing with the Polaris 
type submarine. 

At the same time, the Soviets are ad- 
vanced in the missile field and are 
known to be building nuclear-powered 
submarines. In this connection, over a 
period of years they have long pointed 
out the vulnerability of the United 
States to such attacks. In short, missile 
launching submarines are the Soviet 
equivalent to our overseas air and mis- 
sile bases, 

Mr. Speaker, no longer is the ocean our 
protector. In fact, the ocean now be- 
comes the hiding place, the breeding 
ground, and the potential battlefield of 
the most serious threat to our safety. 
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Frankly, the Navy must expedite all 
efforts to cope with this threat, sacrific- 
ing if necessary other functions of lesser 


importance. 

In analyzing our position today, it is 
well to recall that at the outbreak of 
World War II, Germany had 57 sub- 
marines of which 22 were ocean going. 
Before the war was over, 14 million tons 
of allied shipping went to the bottom of 
the sea. It took us four long years to 
gain control over the German sumbarine 
menace, 

In this age of atomic power and mis- 
silery, the submarine is even a more pow- 
erful and more versatile weapon. The 
knowledge that the Russian submarine 
fleet is nearly nine times as large as was 
the German submarine force at the out- 
break of World War II should stir us 
to action now, rather than waiting for 
destruction. For survival we not only 
must be able to control the air above and 
the surface of the sea but also the waters 
beneath. 

Fortunately, we have in our arsenal the 
nuclear-powered attack submarine—a 
superior weapon which, if produced in 
sufficient numbers, could defeat the large 
Soviet submarine fleet. 

With that thought in mind, it is 
pertinent to review the following tables 
showing the estimated maximum num- 
bers of combat submarines we now have 
on hand and will have from now until 
1966. 


EstimATED Maximum NumBeErs or Compat SUBMARINES 


Tasie I.—Altack type less than 20 years old 
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1 5 7 9 12 15 18 21 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 
4 4 4 4 4 3 2 2 


6 10 12 M4 17 19 21 24 





Nuclear total of table I and table IT...........-.....-.-.- 


BASIS FOR TABLE 


First. Submarines have a maximum 
useful life of 20 years. This is due to 
two factors: (a) Hull deterioration be- 
comes to pronounced that the ships be- 
come unsafe to operate except at very 
shallow depths. Repairs to the hull be- 
come prohibitively expensive. (b) Space 
and arrangement restrictions make it 
impossible to install the later types of 
equipment needed to keep the submarine 
militarily effective. Modern submarines 
require more and more electronic devices. 


These cannot be installed in World War 
II hulls without unacceptable infringe- 
ments on habitability. 

Second. Nuclear attack submarines 
will continue to be authorized at the 
present rate of about three per year. 

Third. Nuclear Polaris type submarines 
will continue to be authorized at the 
present rate of about three per year. ~ 

Mr. Speaker, the majority of scientists 
and tacticians agree that the best way 
to hunt down and destroy a submarine 
is with another submarine. When deal- 
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the Skate, and the Sargo, a whole new 
area of the world has been 
No longer can we comfort our- 


tinent by the Arctic ice cap. Nuclear 
submarines of any on will be free to 
militarily exploit the tic Basin. 

Only a strong force of nuclear attack 
submarines will provide us with the abil- 
ity to check missile-firing submarine 
threats from that area. 

Mr. Speaker, it is reassuring to know 
that the United States is for the present 
ahead of Russia in the development of 
nuclear submarines by a significant if 


Rear Adm. Hyman Rickover testified a 
considerable time ago, if the Soviets 
build their nuclear-powered submarines 
at even a fraction of the rate they have 
been building conventional submarines 
we could very soon lose our present lead 
in submarine nuclear propulsion. 

No one will deny that it would be dev- 
astating and nothing short of criminal 
for us to let this happen. 

The dramatic successes of our nuclear- 
powered submarines have captured the 
imagination and the admiration of all 
Americans and millions of people 
throughout the world. To these people 
these splendid ships are a modern sym- 
bol of America’s capacity for progress 
and leadership in the field of science 
and exploration. If we permit the Rus- 
sians to surpass us we not only invite 
destruction but we destroy this world- 
wide image. In a few words, it is an 
accepted fact that we now possess an 
actual weapon superiority and a psycho- 
logical supremacy of incalculable value 
in the nuclear submarine. Frankly, we 
must retain it. 

We should be mindful, too, of the fact 
that our current submarine fleet is com- 
posed mainly of ships built during World 
War II which was clearly demonstrated 
by the tables called to your attention a 
moment ago. These ships are rapidly 
becoming obsolete and overage. There- 
fore, as the tables show, if we are to have 
anything more than a token attack sub- 
marine fleet, we must immediately in- 
crease our submarine construction pro- 


gram. 
Let me submit one further point for 
your consideration. 
The Navy has been quick to point out 


The Navy 


conjunction with other tools which sup- 

plement it. 

- Idonot deny this, but Iam very much 
concerned that if we the con- 
struction of attack submarines at the 

present rate we very soon will not even 


have enough submarines to run target 
for these other tools of antisubmarine 
warfare. 

Of all the elements of the U.S. Navy 
the nuclear-powered attack submarine 
will probably be the last to become ob- 
solete. Even the Polaris submarine, 
now being developed so vigorously, will 
undoubtedly give way to improved de- 
terrent systems utilizing the nuclear 
underwater concept. 

As my bill, H.R. 6483 provides, I again 
urge that we immediately build large 
numbers of attack submarines that have 
the capacity to sink Russian submarines. 
My bill proposes that the Congress au- 
thorize, for construction in the next 5 
years, 100 nuclear-powered attack sub- 
marines. 

To get started on this effort now, I 
propose that we immediately authorize 
in the fiscal year 1961 supplemental 
budget $500 million for the construction 
this year of 10 additional attack sub- 
marines. If we start now I am con- 
fident that these ships could be com- 
pleted in 1964 and 1965. If we build 
them on an accelerated basis, with top 
priority, and I propose that we do so, I 
am confident they can all be completed 
before the end of 1964. 

Mr. Speaker, from my own investiga- 
tions I have determined that these 10 
ships could be built without construct- 
ing new facilities. In other words, no 
retooling would be required. 

Failure to immediately start con- 
structing these attack submarines is a 
national admission that we do not in- 
tend to protect the lead we now have in 
the nuclear submarine field. 

To make my position crystal clear, I 
heartily support all efforts in the anti- 
submarine warfare program. 

In addition, I recognize the urgency of 
ship construction, including new carriers, 
Polaris submarine, amphibious ships or 
vessels, and all the other elements in- 
volved in establishing and maintaining 
sea power. 

I also recognize that ICBM missiles 
encased in hardened sites or moving 
around the countryside on flat cars, also 
play an important role in our defense 
structure. 

But when all is said and done, consid- 
ering the present state of the art, we have 
high hope of being able to at least briefly 
anticipate ICBM’s by tracking devices 
as they travel through thousands of miles 
of space. 

We have reason to hope that we will 
have enough advance notice to detect 
and intercept such missiles. 

But no one has yet found a way to 
overcome the natural cover of billions 
of tons of sea water particularly under 
conditions of variable temperature. 

Commonsense, therefore, would seem 
to indicate that this natural protection 
for our submarines is also our greatest 
danger. 

Thus, that weapon which can seek out 
and destroy a submarine underwater is 
the weapon we should accelerate. 

That weapon, Mr. Speaker, is the nu- 
clear attack submarine. 

It is the weapon that will destroy the 
ballistic missile submarine that would 
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otherwise be able to fire its lethal load 
practically undetected. 

Mr. Speaker, in concluding these re- 
marks, I urge that we give immediate 
consideration to the construction of 100 
nuclear-powered attack submarines as 
provided for in my bill, H.R. 6483, pend- 
ing since April 16, 1959, before the House 
Armed Services Committee. 


Tight-Money Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Frederic Inter-County Leader is one of 
Wisconsin’s outstanding weekly news- 


papers. 

In these days of very hard times for 
weekly newspapers throughout America, 
days in which the weekly newspaper 
population is constantly diminishing, 
this fine Frederic paper stands out as a 
vigorous, widely read and mighty suc- 
cessful spokesman for the people of 
northwestern Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, recently the Inter- 
County Leader published an editorial in 
which they discuss the tight-money 
policy with remarkable thoughtfulness 
and perception. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this excellent editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the ReEcorpD as 
follows: 

TicHtT-Money Po.Licy 

In a speech before the US. Senate, Febru- 
ary 4, which is now part of the Concrgs- 
SIONAL Recorp, Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE 
of Wisconsin revealed that the new tight- 
money policy is costing the schools an addi- 
tional $675 million each year. The speech 
followed the passage by the Senate of a 
$913 million school assistance bill. 

Mr. Proxmie said, “I would agree that 
this is a bright, not a dark, hour in the 
history of the Senate. I can think of noth- 
ing more important, nothing which is more 
desperately needed, than assistance for 
American education in this year of chal- 
lenge.” 

But, at the same time, Senator ProxmiIne 
brought to the attention of the public that 
the direct action of the Federal Govern- 
ment agency, the_Fedéral Reserve Board, 
has cost the schools a full two-thirds of the 
value of the bill passed. Between 1952 and 
1960, interest rates have increased for school 
bonds from 2.19 percent to 4.19 percent. 

According to standard figures for the 
Nation, an average elementary school costs 
about $500,000. The interest rate on such 
&@ project in 1952, carried for 30 years would 
reach $164,000. .On this same basis the in- 
terest cost in 1960 has risen to $314,000, an 
increase of $150,000. In other words, the 
interest rate related to the construction 
cost of a school has gone up 30 percent.+ 
The total cost including interest and con- 
struction has gone up more than 22 percent. 

Senator Proxmire said, “Many will say 
that the increase in the interest rates is 
not the responsibility of any individual, of 
any group, or of any government agency: 
it is simply something which has happened 
in our economy. 
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“This is not the case. The interest rate 
is a direct. function of the relationship be- 
tween the money supply and the gross na- 
tional product. As the money supply is in- 
creased by the Federal Reserve Board, 
gross national product remaining constant, 
the interest rate falls. As the Federal Re- 
serve Board fails to increase the money 
supply in relation to the gross national 
product, or reduces the money supply, the 
interest rate goes up.” 

Between 1952 and 1953, the money supply 
was held almost constant by the Federal 
Reserve System. It increased only $1.5 bil- 
lion. During the same year the gross na- 
tional product increased by approximately 
$18 billion. The result was that the money 
supply, as a percentage of the gross national 
product, dropped; so the inevitable hap- 
pened, interest rates for schools rose from 
2.19 percent to 2.72 percent. The same has 
been true for the years that followed. 

Last year the Federal Reserve Board re- 
duced the money supply sharply. They 
took $4 billion out of circulation, and the 
gross mnational product increased very 
sharply—nearly $40 billion. The result was 
that the ratio between the money supply 
and gross national product dropped to the 
lowest in 30 years—29 percent. With the 
drop, interest rates increased to their high- 
est level in 30 years. Interest rates on 
school bonds rose to a punishing 3.90 per- 
cent. This trend is continuing, and already 
in 1960 the squeeze becomes tighter and the 
cost of money for schools has increased to 
4.19 percent. 

According to the Senator, the Federal Re- 
serve Board is diréctly responsible for the 
level of the cost of sthool bonds. He 
pointed out that not a single dollar of that 
$675 million of the additional costs, the 22 
percent increase in costs, goes to any work- 
ing man, none of it goes for higher con- 
struction wages, or in profits to any of the 
school building contractors, who are gen- 
erally small business people. Every penny 
of it goes to the money lenders, and comes 
from the property taxes of hard-pressed 
local citizens. 





Free Asia Opposes U.S. Recognition of 
Red China, Farley Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following reported 
by James A, Farley: 

Free Asta Opposes U.S. Recocnrrion or Rep 
CHINA, FARLEY REPORTS 


Los ANGELES, CALiFr., March 2.—Free Asia 
is overwhelmingly in agreement on one 
thing, inflexible opposition to U.S. recogni- 
tion of Red China, James A. Farley, world- 
famous Democratic leader and board chair- 
man of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., reported 
here. today on his return from a 6-week 
business trip to the South Pacific and Far 
East. 


“Leaders throughout Free Asia pointed out 
to me on my recent trip.” Farley asserted, 
“that in the face of Communist China’s ac- 
tion in Tibet, its invasion of Indian terri- 
tory, ts subversive efforts against its neigh- 
bors, and its refusal to renounce the use of 
force, it would be a great error to reward 
Communist China by zing it or sup- 
porting its entry into the United Nations, 
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“They mantained that until Communist 
China by its actions gives proof that it 
wishes to live in peace with its neighbors 
and is willing to cease its effort to under- 
mine their hard-won independence, nothing 
should be done to enhance the position or 
prestige of a Communist China regime, since 
this would simply increase Communist 
China’s ability to increase its subversive 
action.” 





Free Berlin and the Summit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in a 
recent statement made in Milwaukee, 
Wis., on March 6, 1960, I briefly summa- 
rized my assessment of the situation 10 
weeks before the Geneva summit confer- 
ence, with particular reference to the 
critical problem of Berlin. I ask unani- 
mous consent at this time to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, the text 
of my remarks on the Berlin crisis. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


Big and dramatic events are on their way. 
It is only 10 weeks until the opening of the 
summit conference at Geneva. It is 16 
months since Khrushchev launched his ulti- 
matum against the freedom-loving city of 
free Berlin, and he is losing no opportunity 
to show his impatience—his toughness. 

He very badly wants to push the West— 
and freedom-—out of Berlin. 

Even during his recent junket to Indo- 
nesia, he took time to threaten Berlin again. 
He demanded that the Western Powers sign 
peace treaties with both Germanies—West 
Germany and East Germany. 

If they did not, he threatened to sign his 
‘own treaty with East Germany, and to snuff 
out the legal rights of the occupying powers 
in Berlin. 

“West Berlin,” he said, “is on the territory 
of East Germany.” 

The 1958 ultimatum has already yielded 
big dividends to Khrushchev—two foreign 
ministers’ conferences, his visit to America, 
and an invitation to a series of summit 
meetings. But the appetite grows with eat- 
ing, and he wants more and more and more, 

At his press conference last month, our 
Secretary of State Herter acknowledged that 
the tough Soviet talk on Berlin has him 
worried. He attributed this tough Commu- 
nist talk to the lead the Soviet Union now 
holds over the United States in intercon- 
tinental missiles—the so-called missile gap. 

This raises a very grave question—what 
have we done with the 16 months sinee Khru- 
shchev launched his warning? 

One thing we certainly cannot complain 
of—the attitude of the free people of West 
Berlin. Under the leadership of their gal- 
lant mayor, Willy Brandt—a man whom I am 
proud to number among my close friends— 
they have remained steadfast in the face of a 
long series gf threats. 

I was in Europe in 1958. when the Khru- 
shchev ultimatum was delivered, and I went 
direct to Berlin to assure its mayor and peo- 
ple that the American people backed them 
to the hilt. 

I remember, as if it were yesterday how 
warmly Mayor Brandt welcomed me and with 
what pride he showed me his haif of the 
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city—from its putin’ shops and factories 
to its modern housing for workers. 

In long and frank talks as we drove about 
the city, he shared with me the grave prob- 
lems in maintaining this little island of free- 
dom in a totalitarian sea. 

At the heart of the city, by famous 
Brandenburg Gate, we stood together on the 
very frontier betwéen freedom and slavery. 

I was deeply moved as he told me of the 
hardships of the first Berlin blockade, and 
expressed the gratitude of his people for the 
allied airlift which kept the city alive. The 
people of Berlin have put up a beautiful 
memorial directly in front of Tempelhof Air- 
port to the 38 flyers who iost their lives in the 
course of the airlift, and I was privileged to 
lay a wreath before it. 

I spoke to many Berliners, and asked them 
how their nerves were standing up under the 
strain. They told me: “Don’t worry about 
our nerves, and we won’t worry about yours.” 

I don’t worry about our nerves—but I do 
worry about the yawning gaps in our readi- 
ness to meet a crisis which may burst upon 
us in 10 weeks time—or even sooner, 

I am concerned, as many well-informed 
observers are, about the space gap and the 
missile gap. 

Soviet sputniks and luniks are blazing out 
into space with a magnitude of thrust which, 
even now—2 years after the first sputnik— 
we are unable to match, 

I am alarmed by the prospect that, within 
the next 2 or 3 years, the Russians may have 
a 3-to-1 advantage over us in missiles— 
but I am even more alarmed that the admin- 
istration reacts to this appalling prospect 
as if it were nothing more than the Russian 
victory in the winter Olympics. 

It is the “complacency gap” which troubles 
me even more than the missile gap. 

We have been warned—again and again 
and again. But all the administration does 
is to administer us another tranquilizing 
pill. 

There is another huge gap that bothers 
me—what I call the “testimony gap,” the 
gap between what we are told and what we 
uncomfortably suspect to be the painful 
truth. 


Recently we were told, in an official man~ 
ual that shall remain nameless—and, in fact, 
unsanctified—that the idea of Americans 
having a right to know what’s going on is, 
and I quote: “Another foolish remark often 
heard.” 

The manual has been shot down, but the 
malady lingers on, Only a few days ago the 
President blasted two of our most respon- 
sible newspapers—the New York Times and 
the Washington Post—for printing perfectly 
accurate reports of the testimony of former 
Defense Secretary Robert A. Lovett—a Re- 
publican, by the way. 

I for one shall keep repeating this so-called 
foolish remark until someone up there hears 
and heeds—and lets the American people 
know what’s going on. 

Who are we fooling, anyway? Maybe our 
own people—but not, by Secretary Herter's 
admission, the Soviets. 

Then there is a third threatening gap— 
the “moral gap,” the gap between what we 
preach and what we practice. 

Almost 6 years have passed since the Su- 
preme Court’s decision outlawing segre- 
gated schools. Yet the administration and 
Congress still shirk their share of respon- 
sibility for enforcing that decision. 

We haven’t even heard from the White 
House what we have every right to expect— 
a clear and unequivocal affirmation of the 
moral rightness of that historic decision. 

We talk of our prosperous society—and 
yet we leave over 20 million of our people 
languishing in poverty: the aged, the sick, 
and those marooned in the depressed areas 
which pockmark our country. 

Khrushehey doesn’t need a “seeing eye” 
satellite to spy out our weaknesses. 
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ours is a dying system— 
are itching for the spade so 
us—to quote his own 


quizmaster who can slip 

e, the answers to the grave 

over us. There -isn’t 

will ensure our prestige 

the we earn it by deeds as 

as ; 
have 

There is no day-to-day fumbling in their 


policy, as there too often is in ours. They 
terms 


a@ careful study of Soviet 


think in of years and of decades. 
They weigh future trends as well as present 
‘acts. 

They will have one kind of policy if they 
think America is rising in the world—a 
policy of respect and carefulness. They will 
have another, and much more unpleasant 
one, if they see we are sinking. 

They will be watching what we do, listen- 


about whether we will continue sleepwalk- 
ing into the limbo of second-class powers— 
or whether we will, at long last, wake up 
and rally our great energies and capabilities 
for the crisis that lies ahead. 

It is good that we—Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike—have said in one united 
voice that we will stand firm on Berlin. 
But we must do more than say the right 
words—much more. We must move to close 
the gaps that cloud with doubt the firm- 
ness of our purpose. 

I have just heard that Mayor Brandt of 
free Berlin has cancelled plans to visit 
America and put the case of his beleaguered 
city before us—because of the renewed grav- 
ity of the situation there. 

He wants to be on the job 24 hours a day, 
to meet and to cope with whatever may 
come. Oh, how I wish that our own Gov- 
ernment had been on the job 24 hours a day 
for all these recent 7 years. 

For myséif, I shall continue to blow the 
bugle, sound the warning, seek to awaken 
the American people to the peril in which 
they stand. Given the full facts and 
alert, on-the-job leadership, we shall—I am 
utterly confident—surmount this coming 


Extended Debate Justifies Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp a very 
timely and well-written editorial from 
the Columbia Record of March 14, 1960, 
entitled “Extended Debate Justifies 
Itself.” The Record has as its editor 
one of the soundest and most able writers 
in this country, Mr. Henry Cauthen. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered te be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXTENDED DEBATE JUSTIFIES ITSELF 

The value of extended debate has just been 
historically proved in the Senate of the 
United States. 

Not all of the prospective advantages for 
the country which have come into vision 
through doors opened by this debate will be 
realized, but already there have accrued some 
benefits. It has been extremely healthy for 
the order and fairness of this Nation. 


, 


~ 


True resolve, tireless enterprise and the 
harnessing of mentalities, under inspiration, 
are elements not to be denied. These are the 
qualities which the southern Senators have 
brought to the filibuster. 

And it has been the experience of men that 
the use of such qualities not only brings 
stated goals or quests closer, but often leads 
into unexpected areas of discovery and 
achievement. Almost any energetic news- 
paper reporter can narrate cases in which he, 
seeking a specific story for his paper, finds his 
enterprise has led him to another. Salesmen 
can tell of many a similar experience. So 
can scientific researchers. 

And so it has been in the extended debate 
over so-called civil rights legislation in the 
Senate. Who, for example, would have im- 
agined that during this debate northern and 
western liberal Senators would suddenly have 
been forced to join southerners to defeat 
one of the sections of the bill in contention? 

In the bill was a provision making it a 
Federal crime to interfere with Federal 
court orders in desegregation cases. This, 
of course, was aimed directly and exclusively 
at the South. Senator Lauscue, of Ohio, a 
conservative Democrat, had proposed the 
broadening of the provision to include court 
injunctions in labor cases and all other 
Federal court orders. 

This brought outraged liberals immedi- 
ately into action, and, under fear of the 
labor unions, they joined southerners in 
voting to kill the whole provision. The vote 
was 65 to 19 to eliminate that section of 
the bill. 

Southerners, of course, opposed the orig- 
inal section all along. And in voting with 
the strange companionship of the liberals 
they were consistent. The southerners were 
acting to protect their area of the country 
and the northerners and westerners to retain 
the trade-union vote. 

Had the southerners in the beginning, in 
a spirit of hopelessness, decided to abstain 
from extended debate over civil rights, there 
would never have been any such development 
as the elimination of the section. In the cir- 
cumstances, the scorned Lausche amend- 
ment made sense; it applied section 1, if 
there was to be such a section, to all court 
orders and removed the discrimination from 
the South, if not removing southern objec- 
tion. 

But the circumstances changed. The 
northerners and westerners did not want 
laborite resistance to court orders affecting 
labor to be a crime. So fearful were these 
liberals of the unions that they went back 
on the Negroes by killing that section of the 
bill designed favorably to affect “desegrega- 
tion. 

In protecting the unions, the northern and 
western Senators were compelled to let 
what purported to be protection of southern 
Negroes go by the boards. 

Here was one of the miracles, and doubt- 
less unexpected, coming out of the enter- 
prise of extended debate and helping justify 
what outside the South is regarded as a most 
iniquitous device—the filibuster. 


To Our Negro Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A.-S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the agitation current in the Southern 
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States between races, I should like to in- 
corporate in the Recorp the following 
editorial from the Orlando Sentinel, 
Tuesday morning, March 8: 

To Our Necro FRIENDS 


Agitators from the Negro and white races 
are stirring up.a new kind of trouble in the 
South: The lunch counter sitdown strike. 

This useless nonsense started in Virgfnia 
and North Carolina a few weeks ago. College 
students of both races, perhaps intent more 
upon attracting attention to themselves - 
rather than sincerely protesting segregated 
eating, succeeded in setting off a wave of 
trouble which could become serious. 

The NAACP, an organization noted in re- 
cent years for creating dissension between 
the races rather than trying to find a 
realistic solution to the differences of 
opinion, was quick to give the sit-down 
strikes its blessing and encouragement. 

So today we find new racial tensions exist- 
ing in parts of the South where the ques- 
tion had not even come up. 

We want to point out to our Negro friends 
in central Florida that the motive behind 
this attempt to destroy harmony between 
the races is purely political. 

Item 1: The Senate is arguing the mat- 
ter of civil rights. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that sit-down demonstrations are 
being promoted to provide ammunition for 
the supporters of punitive “civil rights” 
measures for the South. 

Item 2: A presidential election is coming 
up. Attempts will be made to solidify the 
Negro vote on an emotional basis. Also, at- 
tempts will be made to repudiate any south- 
ern candidate such as Senate Majority 
Leader LYNDON JOHNSON. 

Before central Florida Negroes allow 
themselves to be persuaded to participate in 
lunch counter demonstrations they should 
ask themselves three questions: 

1. Do I really want to eat in a white 
lunchroom? 

2. Am I helping the cause of my race by 
insisting that custom be reversed? 

3. Wouldn’t racial harmony and under- 
standing be achieved more quickly if my 
race worked with, rather than against, other 
races? 


Expert Support for the Establishment of 


a “Know Your Government Office” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. -Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago, I introduced S. 3096 
which would establish a Know Your 
Government Office in the National 
Archives and Records Service of the 
General Services Administration. 

Dr. George B. Galloway, senior spe- 
cialist in American Government and 
Public Administration in the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress, has written me a very infor- 
mative and thoughtful letter comment- 
ing on this proposal. Dr. Galloway, who 
is one of the Nation’s leading experts on 
governmental reform, indicates that he 
is in agreement with this proposal and 
in a most interesting f on describes 
a similar office which existed from 1934 
to 1948. 

I feel that Dr. Galloway’s letter con- 
tains much useful background material 
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with reference to the idea of establish- 
ing a Know Your Government Office. 
For this reason, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this letter and 
the text of S. 3096 be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and bill were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGREsS, 
Washington, D.C., March 2, 1960. 
Senator KENNETH B. KEaTING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have examined with much 
interest your bill (S. 3096) and supporting 
statement for establishing a “Know Your 
Government Office.” 

It seems to me that this is an excellent 
proposal for. at least two reasons: (1) It 
would establish a central clearinghouse for 
informing the public on the organization 
and operation of the Federal Government; 
and (2) it might weil reduce the workload 
on. congressional offices created by constitu- 
ent inquiries for such information. 

The proposal to locate the new office in 
the National Archives and Records Service of 
the General Services Administration seems 
appropriate since that is where the US. 
Government Organization Manual is pre- 
pared. 

An alternative title of the new Office might 
be the “Government Information Service.” 

It is pertinent to recall that such an agency 
as you now suggest actually existed in Wash- 
ington from March 1934, to June 30, 1948. 
In March 1934, a “U.S. Information Service” 
was established as a division of the National 
Emergency Council, to function as a central 
clearinghouse for information on all phases 
of governmental activity. It continued as a 
division of the Office of Government Reports 
when that agency succeeded to the functions 
of the National Emergency Council pursuant 
to the President's Reorganization Plan No. 2, 
effective July 1, 1939. It was transferred and 
consolidated, along with other functions of 
the Office of Government Reports, into the 
Office of War Information by Executive Order 
9182 of June 13, 1942, where it functioned 
as the Division of Public Inquiries within the 
Bureau of Special Services. Executive Or- 
der 9608, of August 31, 1945, transferred the 
Bureau of Special Services to the Bureau of 
the Budget where it functioned as the Gov- 
ernment Information Service. Upon the re- 
establishment of the Office of Government 
Reports by Executive Order 9809, December 
12, 1946, the service again became a unit of 
this office. Subsequent to the enactment of 
the act approved July 30, 1947 (61 Stat. 588), 
the functions of the OGR were restricted and 
liquidation of the OGR was completed on 
June 30, 1948. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gerorce B. GALLOwar, 
Senior Specialist in American Govern- 
ment and Public Administration. 


S. 3096 


A bill to establish in the General Services 
Administration an office to disseminate 
general information concerning the or- 
ganization of the Federal Government. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) 

in order to achieve a better public under- 

standing of the organization of the Federal 

Government, and. the operation of its var- 

fous agencies, the Administrator of General 

Services shall establish in the National 

Archives and Records Service an office, to be 

located in Washington, District of Colum- 

bia, and to be known as the “Know Your 

Government Office” (hereinafter referred to 

as the “Office’”’). 
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(b) The functions of the Office shall 
include— 

(1) the dissemination of general informa- 
tion concerning the functions of the various 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment; 

(2) providing students and other inter- 
ested persons with information concerning 
the organization of the Government; 

(3) the furnishing of information upon 
request concerning the officer or agency to 
be contacted for specific inquiries bearing 
upon the activities of a particular agency 
of the Government; and 

(4) enhancing by an educational program 
public interest in and understanding of the 
structure and operations. of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 2. Such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated. 





Educate the Whole Child 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
great debate about our educational de- 





ficiencies that has been going on 


throughout the country for the past sev- 
eral years, the fact that education con- 
sists of more than academic learning 
is often overlooked. This point is well 
developed in a letter written recently to 
the New York Herald‘ Tribune by Mr. 
William Ashley, principal, Freeport High 
School, Freeport, N.Y. I believe Mr. 
Ashley’s comments will be of interest to 
my colleagues and to all in the country 
who are concerned about and responsi- 
ble for the education of our young peo- 
ple. Mr. Ashley’s letter follows: 
EDUCATE THE WHOLE CHILD 


To the NEw York HERALD TRIBUNE: 

Recently scare headlines appeared in your 
paper “about the evils of athletics in junior 
high schools. 

As one who has spent many years in both 
the academic and athletic ‘phases of our 
public education system, I greatly deplore 
unscientific generalizations that are made 
by people who know only one side of the 
story. These statements of opinion become 
gospel to many readers. 

I, of course, refer to Dr. Conant’s study of 
the junior high school system. Not all 
athletic programs are equally good, any 
more than the math or scienee courses in all 
schools compare favorably. However, by 
and large, this fleld is the last bastion in 
many a school for the perpetuation of the 
ideals and discipline so needed and often 
so lacking in our American culture. 

Would you propose that it is better to 
encourage a furthering of the ever-increas- 
ing habits of smoking, drinking, partying 
and “corner hanging out” by our 12- and 
13-year-olds rather than have them on the 
playing flelds where at least an effort at 
social training is being made? If Dr. Con- 
ant was in this fleld of public education, 
he would soon find that it is quite an effort 
to encourage our young people into the field 
of athletic endeavor. It costs too much in 
sweat and effort, as opposed to gossiping in 
the corner drugstore. 

Again I say, it will be a sad day when you 
convince the American public that the elim- 








ination of an athletic program is desirable. 
This has already been done toa great extent 
by TV and the movies. 

Certainly those who realize that education 
is a total process do. not wish to be added 
to the Geteriorating process already too far. 
underway in our public schools. The great 
city of New York is a fine example of what 
happens to a school system that has can- 
celed the educational value of an athletic 


program. 

There is no conflict between intellectual 
development of our’ youngsters and the so- 
cial training provided for by a good athietic 
program. Education in America is not de- 
ficient only on the scholastic level, as studies 
such as Dr..Conant’s indicate, but far *miore 
so on the moral and social side of the 
problem. 

I am sure that we all give at least lip- 
service to the idea that we cannot sepa~ 
rate the physical from the intellectual, the 
social from the emotional. Therefore, total 
behavior must be the concern of the educa- 
tional process. 

How can this be done by eliminating that 
part of the process which best appeals te 
these various aspects of total development? 

Wrt1tamM ASHLEY, 
Principal, Freeport High Schoot. 
Freeport, N.Y. 





The House by the Side of the Road 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on a hot summer afternoon, 
many years ago, a traveler walked along 
a country road. 
the countryside, and he became hungry 





over the hill into a shady, sylvan spot. 
He walked down the path and came to 
a@ little spring beneath the protecting 
trees, and beside the spring was a cup 
and a bowl of ripe, luscious fruit. Look- 
ing about him, he noted that 7 ground 
had been cleared and that a li 

had been erected, surrounded - bench- 
es for the comfort of those who might 


the cool, clear, refreshing water of the 
spring, and after he had renewed his 
strength by resting under the trees and 
by eating the fruit, he decided to look 
for his benefactor, the person who had 
made the recent pleasures possible. 
Consequently, he followed the path as it 
delved deeper into the forest until at 
last he came to a humble cottage. 
Knocking upon the door, he was greeted 
cheerfully by a kind man, bent with the 
weight of years. The traveler inquired 
as to the identity of the individual. who 
kept the spring clean and the fruit fresh,. 
and the old gentleman replied that it 
was he, but he refused to give his name. 


He was content to have the traveler 


know of his desire to remain anonymous 
and of his pleasure in making life a bit 
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happier for those who toil along the 
road. 


The kind old man’s name will never 
be known, but his kind acts inspired 
the traveler to write a poem that has 
» been read by the youth of every race 
and repeated from the lips of men 
around the earth. The traveler was 
Sam Walter-Foss; the poem, “The House 
by the Side of the Road.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that this poem be printed 
following my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the peace of their self-content; 

There are souls like stars, that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament: 


‘There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 


Where highways never ran— 
But iet me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by— 
The men who are good and the men who are 


bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 
I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban-— 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 

The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor 

their tears, 
Both parts of an infinite plan— 
Let me live in my house by the side of the 
road ; 


And be a friend to man. 
I know there are brook-gladdened meadows 
ahi 


And mountains of wearisome height; 
That the road passes on through the long 
afternoon 
And stretches away to the night. 

But still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice, 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 
Nor live in my house by the side of the road 

Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the 
road, 
Where the race of men go by— 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, 
they are strong, 
Wise, foolish—so am I; - 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side of the 
road 
And be a friend to man. 


Attorney General’s Plea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


~ OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp I include a 
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timely editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of yesterday, 
as follows: 

ATTORNEY GENERAL’S PLEA 


Attorney General Rogers has appealed 
indirectly to the House to retain in its 
version of a civil rights bill the provision 
making it a Federal crime willfully to use 
force or threats of force to obstruct Federal 
court orders in school desegregation cases. 
The language used by the Attorney General 
is somewhat surprising, especially in the 
light of the debate in the Senate last Friday. 

Essentially this same provision was con- 
tained in section 1 of the administration bill 
submitted to the Senate. This section was 
killed, however, after the Senate, by vote 
of 65 to 19, had accepted the Lausche amend- 
ment which made it a crime to obstruct any 
Federal court order, not merely orders issued 
in school desegregation cases. 

Why did the Senate adopt the Lausche 
amendment by an overwhelming vote, and 
then move on to kill all of section 1 after 
the Lausche amendment had been added to 
it? In many respects, we think, this was 
purely a political performance. But some 
very persuasive arguments were advanced 
against section 1 as originally proposed by 
the administration. 

Chief among these was the contention that 
it would be unjust, as a matter of principle, 
to legislate with respect to one—and only 
one—class of cases. In this view, if it is 
wrong to obstruct court orders in school 
desegregation cases it is equally wrong to 
obstruct court orders in other types of cases. 
And if such obstruction is to be made a 
crime, the law should apply evenly to all 
obstructions, not to just one kind of ob- 
struction. The political hitch is that or- 
ganized labor would bitterly oppose the ap- 
plication of the Lausche doctrine to court 
orders in labor disputes. As a matter of 
principle, however, it seems to us that the 
argument in support of the Lausche proposal 
cannot be successfully answered. 

The Senate vote (49 to 35) to strike all of 
section 1 came after the labor lobbyists had 
been heard from. But this action was not 
entirely a result of labor pressure. Senator 
Morse, for example, argued strongly, and we 
thought persuasively, to the effect that the 
new criminal provision in section 1 is not 
needed. He thought that existing law plus 
the power of a Federal judge to punish for 
contempt is sufficient. 

The Attorney General does not think that 
these remedies are adequate. He believes 
that the criminal provision is needed. If he 
is right in this, however, it is surprising to 
us that, in effect, he would be urging the 
House to ignore the sentiment of the Senate 
as expressed in the 65-to-19 vote on the 
Lausche amendment. The Attorney General, 
of course, did not say this in so many words. 
But his appeal was strictly and repeatedly 
limited to school desegregation cases, and he 
even tried, not very successfully, to draw a 
distinction between court orders in school 
cases and court orders in other cases. Yet, 
according to Senator Morse, the Attorney 
General testified earlier before a Senate com- 
mittee that “if Congress feels there are other 
situations where there is a similar need for 
this (section 1) statute, we obviously would 
have no objection.” 

As of this date, however, Mr. Rogers ap- 
parently wants a criminal sanction applicable 
only to school desegregation cases. We think 
that this, as a matter of principle, is wrong, 
and we do not see how the 65 Senators who 
voted for the Lausche amendment can be 
expected to accept, in the House bill, the 
very same discriminatory provision which the 
Lausche proposal was designed to remedy. 


March 16 
Reuben B. Robertson, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on March 
15, 1960, the Asheville (N.C.) Citizen car- 
ried an editorial relating to former Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense Reuben B. 
Robertson, Jr., who was a native of 
North Carolina. : 

I ask unanimous censent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REvBEN B. ROBERTSON, JR. 


The death of Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., 
president of the Champion Paper & Fiber Co. 
and former Deputy Secretary of Defense, in 
a highway accident in Cincinnati, brought 
pain and sorrow to the Champion family and 
to his great many friends in western North 
Carolina and elsewhere in the Nation. 

He was an industrial and public figure of 
national stature. His passing is a loss that 
the Nation can ill afford. _ 

A vigorous and able man of friendly, out- 
going personality, he was much interested 
in people and their welfare and he had a 
deep appreciation of the importance of 
proper human relations in industry. 

Mr. Robertson, the son of Reuben B. Rob- 
ertson, Sr., of Asheville, Champion board 
chairman, and of the late Mrs. Robertson, 
was born in Asheville in 1968. 

After graduating from Asheville school, 
he won a degree in chemical engineering at 
Yale in 1930 after which he studied forestry 
in Europe before joining the Champion com- 
pany at Canton. : 

He held numerous positions of responsibil- 
ity in the company before his election to the 
presidency in 1950. He made his home in 
Cincinnati while directing the vast opera- 
tions of Champion at Hamilton, Ohio, Can- 
ton, and Pasadena, Tex. 

After making his home in Cincinnati, Mr. 
Robertson maintained his close family, social 
and business ties with western North Caro- 
lina. He was the third generation of the 
family with Champion, founded in 1893 in 
Hamilton by his grandfather, Peter G. Thom- 
son, 

As Champion president, Mr. Robertson 
earned a reputation as one of the Nation’s 
top industrial executives. In 1957 he was 
named “Man of the Year’ in the paper indus- 
try for outstanding service to his country. 
Previously, in 1958, the National Association 
of Manufacturers named him “Man. of the 
Year” for his work as head of a group of 
businessmen sent abroad by President Eisen- 
hower to evaluate the US. security program. 

Other governmental services of Mr. Rob- 
ertson included the vice chairmanship of a 
committee that studied the Defense Depart- - 
ment’s business setup for the Hoover Com- 
mission on Governmental Organization. In 
1950-51 he was on the Wage Stabilization 
Board and in 1942 he served on the War Pro- 
duction Board before entering the Army in 
World War II as a captain. He rose to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Robertson came into greater national 
prominence as Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
1955-57. He exhibited patriotic devotion and 
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worked earnestly and ably in behalf of Amer- 
ica’s security. 

After returning to private life, he main- 
tained close contact with defense matters 
and stanchly upheld the defense policies of 
the administration. Only last month one 
of his last speeches, if not the last, was on 
the subject of defense. It was prepared for 
the meeting of the chamber of commerce in 
Waynesville. 

Though ‘a busy corporation head and 4 
director of several other corporations, Mr. 
Robertson found time for active participa- 
tion in such causes as education, conserva- 
tion, the Red Cross, the YMCA, and the com- 
munity chest, both while at Canton dnd in 
Cincinnati. He was also a vestryman. 

Mr. Robertson will be remembered for his 
many fine accomplishments in business and 
civic life and for his devoted service to the 
Nation and its security. 





Baring Letter Exchange on Bureau of 
Public Roads False Technical Data 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp ‘information on an 
exchange of letters between Mr. Robert 
E. Merriam, Deputy Assistant to the 
President, and me, On January 27, 1960, 
I addressed a letter to Mr. Merriam 
which was substantially identical to a 
letter I addressed to the Secretary of 
Commerce on the same date, now ap- 
pearing in the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
February 4, 1960, pages A963 and A964. 
In that letter to Mr. Mueller I showed 
conclusively that the Bureau of Public 
Roads did falsify pertinent technical in- 
formation in presenting its side of the 
picture to the John A. Blatnik Special 
Committee investigating. the selection of 
the routing of the Interstate Freeway 
System from the California State line 
through Reno and Sparks to Vista, Nev. 
I now wish to insert in the Recorp the 
unusual answer Mr. Merriam sent on 
February 16, 1960, and the letter I ad- 
dressed to Mr. Merriam on March 4, 
1960, in which I showed that the respon- 
sibility for disciplining the Bureau of 
Public Roads on account of its issuance 
of false technical data to the John A. 
Blatnik Special Committee rests with the 
President of the United States in the 
exercise of his executive power in ac- 
cordance with article Il, section 1 of the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
letters follow: 

THe Wuire Hovse, 
Washington, February 16, 1960. 
The Honorable Water 8S. BARING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bartnc: I wish to thank you for 
your letters of January 26 and January 27 
with their further information regarding the 
National Defense Highway program for the 
Reno area. 

There is very little I can add to my letter 
of September 22, 1959, to you. 

Your two recent letters are mostly con- 


cerned with statements made in the Blatnik 
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subcommittee report with which I was ac- 
quainted when I wrote my letter of Septem- 
ber 22. It appears advisable at this time for 
you to discuss questions of interpretation of 
information contained in this report di- 
rectly with the subcommittee. In this direct 
manner the problem of the third party is 
not produced. 

While it would appear that the questions 
you have recently raised regarding the data 
furnished the subcommittee by the Bureau 
of Public Roads should be taken up with the 
subcommittee, I am requesting the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to furnish me with an 
analysis and interpretation of the comments 
in your letters with respect to the benefit 
cost data. 

I am sure we are all interested in insuring 
that the information furnished public bod- 
ies shall be as accurate and complete as 
possible, and your interest on this occasion 
is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoBERT E. MERRIAM, 
Deputy Assistant to the President. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1960. 
Mr. RoBErRT E. MERRIAM, 
Deputy Assistant to the President, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Merriam: This will acknowledge 
your letter of February 16. In my letter to 
you dated January 27 I told you, that the 
Bureau of Public Roads’ testimony before 
the John A. Blatnik subcommittee that the 
benefit-cost ratio of the Reno-Sparks Third 
Street Route would be 4.6 is false, 

As all the affected constituted authorities 
as they reached their decisions were using 
essentially the same false data, their deci- 
sions, although possibly in agreement, are 
unsupported by technical fact and are, there- 
fore, valueless. The Blatnik subcommittee, 
page 17 of its House Report No. 292, did 
“attach no sinister motives to the action of 
the Bureau in the above regard.” 

Now that the Blatnik subcommittee mem- 
bers know through unrefuted charges that 
the Bureau of Public Roads has presented 
false technical information to it at the Reno 
hearings, it may wish to reexamine ifs at- 
tachment of ‘‘no sinister motives to the ac- 
tion of the Bureau in the above regard.” 

The Blatnik subcommittee may wish to re- 
examine its comclusions and recommenda- 
tions, report, page 17: 

(a) The record contains falsely high bene- 
fit-cost ratio figures for a downtown high- 
way through Reno. 

When the record has been purged and 
factual technical data supplied, the record 
may well support charges that Federal par- 
ticipation in financing the construction of a 
downtown interstate highway through Reno 
would be a wasteful expenditure of Federal 
moneys. : 

(b) Line J—Verdi: Coercion and pressure. 
Report, page 17, shows there was not tech- 
nical compliance by State officials with Fed- 
eral statutory requirements on public hear- 
ings. It shows that the Bureau of Public 
Roads colluded with the State officials in 
violating the statutory requirements. 

The record shows that the citizens of 
Reno, who live near and have full knowledge 
of the line J—Verdi infamy, received ample 
communication from the State to support 
their commonsense appraisal of the outrages 
being perpetrated upon them by the State, 
Federal, and county authorities. The citi- 
zens may well demand a house cleaning, 
rather than a justification and whitewash. 

(c) Possible guidelines and paperwork in 
the “consideration of economic effects” by 
the Bureau of Public Roads would be an 
insult to the citizens as long as the Bureau 
of Public Roads can serve false information 
to the Congress of the United States and 
to the public with impunity. 

(ad) A falsifying Bureau of Public Roads 
does not need its “investigative func- 
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trengthen The Bureau of 
Public Roads needs to be investigated. 
Nothing in your letter of September 22, 
1959, bears on the infamy of the interstate 
highway program scandal in Reno. 


tion * * * 5 ed.” 


We are not discussing “questions of in- 
terpretation of information contained in this 
(Blatnik) report.” We are discussing false 
testimony presented to Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States as they were prop- 
erly exercising their legislative powers in 
accordance with article I, section 1, of the 
Constitution of the United States by the 
Bureau of Public Roads which is a Bureau 
of an executive department acting under the 
Executive power of the President of the 
United States and answerable to him in ac- 
cordance with article II, section 1, of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

There is no third party; the President of 
the United States is the first party where a 
bureau responsible to him presents false 
testimony. 

We are more than “interested in insuring 
that the information furnished public bodies 
pe ah old ane ab ci 
sible.” 

The continuing viability of the United 
States of America depends on the furnishing 
of accurate technical and economic fact to 
public bodies by constituted authorities and 
their consultants, 

Sincerely, 
Waurer S. BArInc, 
Congressman fcr Nevada. 





America’s Crisis in Open Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in facing 
the future, we need to provide realistic 


programs for preserving our out-of-door 
heritage for an ever-expanding Nation. 





‘Population-wise, for example, the present 


total of 180 million is expected to in- 


“crease to 240 million by 1975—60 million 


more than today. 

In addition to more people, the average 
citizen today is living longer. In 1885, 
the life span was 40 years; today, it is 
about 70. Changes in the pattern of 
living—including increased leisure time 
for our citizens—also put ever-greater 
demands upon our open lands, 

All of these factors emphasize the need 
for preservation of our basic resources— 
soil, forests, and water—if these inval- 
uable assets are to be retained in suffi- 
cient volume for future generations. 

As we know, the present technological, 
industrial, urban-expansion revolution 
now being experienced by the country 
has the effect: of eradicating, acre by 
acre, more and more of the open land | 
of this great country. 

As @ Nation blessed with tremendously 
rich land and natural resources, we need 
to design ever-improved constructive 
programs for nonwaste utilization, as 
well as replenishment—so far as pos- 
sible—of these resources. If we fail, we 
will be doing a disservice to ourselves 
and to future generations who deserve— 
along with a progressing technological, 
scientific inheritance—a preservation of 
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an outdoor heritage—significant to man’s 
existence. 


REcorp, 
no objection, the article 
be printed in the Recort, 


America’s CRIsIs IN Open LAND 
(Condensed from a booklet published by 
the Arherican Institute of Park Executives, 
as the result of a park workshop conducted 
at Michigan State University.) 
Man needs open spaces. We do not know 
why the sight of the open sky, the soothing 


quiet of woodland, the breath of a fresh sea ~ 


breeze or the first view of a majestic natural 
landscape fills emotional needs which no 
amount of manmade comforts and conven- 
iences can satisfy. 

We do know that, in order to maintain 
physical and mental health, we must con- 
tinually renew our contact with nature. 

The spilling over of population from the 
crowded centers of our cities into the 
suburbs, the vaulting over those suburbs 
into the open country beyond, refiects man's 
eternal reaching out for open space. 

CROWDING AND OUTER SPACE 


Our insistence on an urban existence is 
not a matter of free choice. To an ever 
greater degree our economy is centered in 
our cities. The feeling of being crowded— 
of people and things pressing in on us from 
all sides—has crept up on us gradually. It 
causes some of us to behave irrationally, 
even self-destructively. 

The rapid increase in degenerative disease, 
in mental disease, crime, and juvenile de- 
lingquency are among its overt symptoms. 
It leads to rivalries, tensions, and hatreds 
between individuals, races, nationalities, 
communities, and even nations. To love 
and appreciate our fellow man as our con- 
science tells us we should, we need elbow 
room and breathing space. 


This increasing crowdedness is the psy- 


chological cause of the space age. But most 
of us will still have to work out our life 
problems right here on earth. That 
crowded feeling—that growing sensation of 
suffocation—could easily become more and 
more painful until we reach the point where 
we can no longer deal with its social con- 
sequences. That would mean a breakdown 
of our social structure. 

We must do what we can to prevent that. 
Open land is fast disappearing in the very 
places where it is most needed. We are 
facing a genuine crisis that does not affect 
all areas equally. It is most acute in the 
areas where population is growing fastest. 

A hundred years ago opportunities for 
outdoor activity were abundant, for 85 per- 
cent of our population then lived in the 
country. Now nearly 70 percent of us live 
in urban areas and only about.30 percent 
in the country. 

Meantime the urban dweller spends more 
and more of his working, studying, eating, 
visiting and even travel hours in shells of 
wood, masonry, metal, and plastic. Conse- 
quently, the greater is his need to relieve his 
accumulated emotional and nervous ten- 
sions. 

MORE IDLE DAYS IN LIFE 

And while this need grows, the remain- 
ing open Jand available for the tonic of 
outdoor activity moves constantly farther 
away and harder to reach. He seeks sub- 
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stitute satisfactions in outdoor adventure 
stories and western movies, his teenaged 
children drive aimlessly about hoping to 
bump into some excitement and his younger 
ones try to escape monotony through TV 
shows or comic books. 

Sooner or later we are bored by these 
substitute satisfactions because the amount 
of leisure time at our disposal ts rapidly in- 
creasing. Since the beginning of the cen- 
tury the standard workweek has been cut 
by one-third. Vacations are also longer and 
there are more paid holidays and leaves. 

Meanwhile, the lengthened span of hu- 
man life adds more idle days to the average 
lifetime. In 1885 the average lifespan was 
40 years. Today it is well above 70. The 
average American male above 65 years of 
age enjoys (or suffers) an average of 10 
waking hours of leisure per day. His wife 
has 14 such hours (although she might dis- 
pute it). 

Seventy-five years ago the average man 
spent 5.6 percent of his total lifetime in 
school, 26 percent working and had only 
7.8 percent left for leisure. Today a man 
spends about 4 percent of his lifetime at 
school, only about 15 percent at work and 
has about 21 percent left for leisure. 

Add to these changes the many things 
which are shortening the time required by 
housework and our personal needs, and the 
need for leisure time outlets becomes ever 
more intense. Here is one of the knottiest 
social problems of our age. How shall we 
dispose of these mounting surpluses of idle 
time? 

If it cannot be used constructively, it 
must inevitably be used destructively. 

In any metropolitan community a well 
planned system of parks and protected open 
areas offers more different solutions to these 
problems than any other single factor. Parks 
open up an unlimited range of healthful and 
emotionally satisfying experiences to people 
of all ages. 


“BEST REMEDY WE KNOW” 


Protected natural areas provide that re- 
newed contact with nature which is the best 
remedy we know for the mounting tensions 
of urban life. 

The factor that makes the leisure time 
problem so acute is the “explosion” of popu- 
lation in our metropolitan areas. This ex- 


* plosion in the form of new suburb after sub- 


urb spreading far out into the open country 
increases the need by destroying the very 
open spaces we must have to satisfy it. 

As Europe’s cities grew slowly most of them 
reserved enough open space to maintain the 
unhurried, pleasant, balanced community 
living they had known as mere villages. 
Europeans never accepted the industrial 
revolution without reservation. They doubt- 


ed it held the answer to every human need. - 


Thus they were able to preserve essential life 
values which we, in our hurry to increase 
our material prosperity, tended to shrug 
off as unnecessary luxuries. 

Paris is remembered with intense pleasure 
and affection by almost every visitor: Per- 
haps the chief reason why the French capital 
is so beautiful and so pleasant to live in is 
that there are, in the city and the area im- 
mediately surrounding it, no less than 385,- 
000 acres of publicly and privately owned 
park lands open to all the people. 

No American city has felt it needed or 
could afford a proportion of open space to 
population compared with what many Eu- 
ropean cities have achieved, Our spreading 
metropolitan areas ate up open land at a rate 
far higher than their populations grew. The 
farther out people moved, the more private 
living space they wanted around them. A 
hundred years ago the typical building lot 
was only 20 feet wide. Today it is 80-100 
feet. A century ago, a population increase 
of 1,000 people required 10 acres. Today it 
calls for 100-200 acres. 
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The central portions of most of our older 
cities can absorb more population only 
through slow, costly processes of urban re- 
development. Most of the growth must take 
place on the fringes of the metropolitan 
area, in what yesterday was open country. 

By 1975 about 60 million more people will 
have been added to our metropolitan popu- 
lation. Of these only 10 million will be ab- 
sorbed by our central cities. Fifty million 
will help to swell suburbia. And of these 
26 million will be living in what today is still 
open country. 

By the year 2,000 what is now open land 
will in itself be supporting between 58 and 
75 milion souls. 


AUTOMOBILES MULTIPLY FASTER THAN PEOPLE 


Automobiles multiply even faster than peo- 
ple. Besides providing the rocket power be- 
hind metropolitan sprawl, our automobiles 
themselves are space eating destroyers of 
open land. Our present crop of motor vehi- 
cles (about 70 million) would cover 600,000 
acres if parked bumper to bumper. In 
actuality, they are tying up at least double 
that amount of Space. 

When completed, our new Federal Inter- 
state System of Highways alone will occupy. 
1,500,000 acres. (This would be an area al- 
most 10 times that of Milwaukee County.) 
More millions of acres are tied up in in- 
adequate networks of streets, roads, and 
through ways. 

Our growing system of air transport, too, 
is draining away more of our open land. 
The growth of cities requires not only much 
larger airports, but more of them. 

Some of our cities and. metropolitan re- 
gions have park programs which are to some 
degree expanding proportionally with in- 
creasing population. Few if any of our park 
programs have dared to hope to acquire and 
maintain more than about one acre of park 
land to every 100 population That ratio 
was determined as a standard for wholesome 
community living half a century ago. 

Today the standard of one acre of park 
space to 100 people is outmoded. But judged 
even by outdated standards, it is doubtful 
whether 10 percent of our metropolitan 
areas have acquired enough open land. Al- 
most none has a program massive or aggres- 
sive enough to meet the requirements of the 
next 10 or 20 years. 

Not only are they failing to acquire new 
lands fast enough. Many cannot even hold 
what they already have. Cleveland is try- 
ing to make up its collective mind whether 
to give away a ptece of its 50-year-old mall 
to the owner of a chain of hotels. West- 
chester County (New York) may sell a big 
piece of a park to a manufacturer. Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., recently traded its only 
park for a new industry, while Andalusia, 
Ala. was turning its only open land irito a 
parking lot. In Portland, Oreg. a new high- 
way will cut across 21 parks; Wilmington, 
Del. will lose 40 acres of park to a new ex- 
pressway. 

By comparison with other public services, 
well planned park programs cost little. 
Many a fine park will repay its initial cost by 
raising the values of adjacent properties, in- 
creasing the community’s tax revenues, 
Central Park in New York City is a classic 
example. 


TOMORROW TOO LATE TO SAVE LAND 


Because the crisis permits no time to be 
lost, the park battle must be waged on sev- 
eral fronts. Regional coordination in wide- 
spread metropolitan areas where there are 
many political subdivisions is essential. 

In congested parts of cities it is very costly 
to create open spaces. But larger parks and 
reserved natural-areas can be quite acces- 
sible even miles from the city center. 

Action to meet the open land crises in our 
metropolitan communities must move fast. 
Tomorrow will be too late. 
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Well-Known Postal Union Officer Going 
Strong After 60 Years in Organizational 
Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March.16, 1960 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to include in the Appendix of the Rec- 
oRD a statement made by Harry Spiegel, 
executive vice president of Branch 1, 
United National Association of Post Of- 
fice Craftsmen, in which he pays tribute 
to a distinguished public servant, An- 
drew T. Walker, president, on the occa- 
sion of 60 years of dedicated service to 
the rank and file in the Post Office De- 
partment. 

The statement follows: 

WELL-KNOWN PosTAL UNION OrFricer GOING 

Strrone AFTreR 60 YEARS IN ORGANIZATIONAL 


Work 
(By Harry Spiegel) 

Every individual of acconiplishment has 
@ trademark. A cigar in his mouth, carry- 
ing a particular kind of paper case, perhaps 
@ cane, or a genial smile. The ready smile 
is the one associated with one of New York 
post. office’s most distinguished individual, 
Andrew T. Walker, president of Branch 1, 
United National Association of Post Office 
Craftsmen—a fluent and able employee rep- 
resentative basing his knowledge of civil 
service matters on 60 years of personal ex- 
perience, Andrew T. Walker whose wit and 
wisdom have sharpened with age is ap- 
proaching his 80th birthday. At the four- 
score mark Andy Walker looks remarkably 
spry for an elderly gentleman, there is the 
same impish twinkle in his eye when he was 
called that fresh blond-haired kid from the 
West Side. In fact his one trouble is a limp 
as a result of a- fractured hip some years 
back which happened during a dance “bump- 
se-daisy” at a convention. 

Andy continues his vigorous activity each 
day as president of Branch 1, UNAPOC, at 225 
West 34th Street, in the center of midtown 
New York, rounding out a daily pattern of 
meetings with postal officials or representing 
members as disciplinary or appeal hearings. 
Keeping in touch with over 250 station dele- 
gates by phone in his suite of offices on the 
13th floor. 

The name of Andy Walker is not new in 
Washington or in many congressional offices 
and his concern for the aggrieved has earned 
him the admiration and respect of not alone 
the 39,000 New York postal men and women 
but throughout the State of New York and 
the Nation as well. 

Branch 1, of the United National Associa- 
tion of Post Office Craftsmen amended its 
bylaws some years back to permit Andy to 
continue on as president when he reached 
the mandatory retirement age of 70 and, in 
a few weeks, I will be happy to present his 
Mame once again in nomination for the 
office of president. An office he has filled 
with distinction for many, many years. 

When I joined branch 1 almost 30 years 
ago my delegate at that time Belle van Zandt 
volunteered a bit of advice which has never 
failed me, She said, “If you ever have a 
problem in connection with the job or what 
to do, talk with Andy Walker.” That is as 
true today as it was over half century ago. 

Time and again I have had occasion to real- 
ize how much Andy Walker meant to the 
United National Association of Post Office 
Craftsmen because he had the answers and 
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the heartfelt willingness to help one and 
all, regardless if they belong to our associa- 
tion. 

This is the Andy who has served our branch 
ever since he became an officer of our 
organization. Quietly, efficiently and unsel- 
fishly he has been the friend of all and 
enemy of none. I have never heard a dis- 
paraging comment about him. 

In 60 years of service he has earned the 
confidence, friendship and gratitude of postal 
officials both here in New York City and in 
Washington and also the friendship of mem- 
bers of the House and Senate. He has 
labored long and hard in behalf of branch 
1 and even now in the twilight years is 
working at a job that represents to him a 
purpose in living. 

Dedication is a rare quality indeed and 
commands respect whenever or wherever it 
shows itself. Andy Waiker has truly dedi- 
cated himself and still. dedicating himself 
for the betterment of his fellow man and has 
in that effort passed up many a service pro- 
motion to better his personal self and gain. 
1960 will mark the 80th birthday of Andrew 
T. Walker and his 60th birthday of 
tion activity and from coast to coast will 
come the sort of messages to a grand old guy 
to make his heart and spirit just as young as 
his first day when he took his postal oath 
of duty. 





Grain Storage Investigation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Special Investigating Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has been conducting hearings 
in recent weeks on the grain storage 
program of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Under the leadership of the junior 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. Symmncron] 
the subcommittee has scrutinized the 
strikingly high profits earned by many 
warehouses which store Government 
grain. On March 1, 1960, the Des 
Moines Register carried an editorial 
which is a careful, thorough, and accu- 
rate description of the grain storage 
situation as revealed by the subcommit- 
tee. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GRaINn STORAGE CosTs 

The Department of Agriculture is nego- 
tiating new storage fees for its mountainous 
grain surpluses stored in commercial ware- 
houses. The current fee for corn is 16.5 
cents per bushel per year. 

A study by the Department published 
some time ago indicated that the average 
direct annual operating cost of warehouse- 
men for grain storage was 9.5 cents per 
bushel per year. This does not include in- 
come taxes, quality and quantity ceteriora- 
tion, and margin for return on investment. 
But, making liberal allowance for these costs, 
it is clear that many commercial warehouses, 
including farmers’ cooperatives, have been 
earning large profits from storing Govern- 
ment grain. 

Now the Department has revised its esti- 
mates of the average cost to adjust to a lower 


the grain is stored by 
and they also get the 16.5 cents. Since the 
programs are intended to support farm in- 
come, some subsidy in this grain storage fee 
to farmers could be defended. Also, the 
profits of the farmers’ co-ops presumably are 
returned to farmers. 

But after all the qualifications are made, 
it still is apparent that the Government has 
been spending far too much money for 
storing the grain surpluses. 


use all the Government-owned space avail- 
able, for which costs are lower, before con- 
tracting more commercial space. 

In tion of new storage fees, lower 
rates should be established. [If necessary, 
the Government could buy some new bins 
in order to have a lever to get lower commer- 
cial fees. 

Plainly, the Government is going to be in 
the business of storing grain for some years 
to come. 

The grain crops for 1960 probably will be 
as large, and perhaps larger, than in 1959. 
There is no production control program in 


' sight that will reduce the additions to stor- 


age—let alone permit any reduction in 
stocks. 


expenditures very much. 
duced only in two ways—(1) cut the price 
supports much farther and let farm income 
slide, or (2) establish an effective production 
control program, with quotas in bushels. 

The latter alternative would be difficult 
to manage. But it is the only way to reduce 
Government farm subsidies and give farm- 
ers higher income in the marketplace. 
More and more farm groups are coming to 
the conclusion that some restriction on out- 
put or marketing should be made a condition 
of eligibility for Government subsidy. 

The present program which encourages 
unlimited production at a guaranteed price 
is extremely costly. The profits in grain 
storage operations have created large vested 
interests in continuing the program just as 
it is. But it is in the interest of farmers to 
get the costs of Government farra programs 
down—without reducing farm income. 





California, Midwest and Eastern Editors 
Regret United States “No” to Dutch 
Airline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the following editorials from 
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newspapers in California, in the Middle 
West, and on the eastern seaboard, all 
regretting the refusal this month by the 
US. State Department of the request 
of Netherlands Government to allow 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines to land planes 
at Los Angeles International Airport and 
thus provide rapid jet service between 
our west coast and Amsterdam, via Can- 
ada. 
On the dates shown, these papers pub- 
lished their views under the following 
headings: 

Pasadena Independent Star-News, Feb- 
ruary 14, “Denial of Air Rights to Dutch Ill- 
Advised.” 

Los Angeles Herald-Express, February 22, 
“Socking Our Good Friends.” 

Los Angeles Enterprise, February 5, “Dis- 
criminatory Decision—State Department De- 
nies Los Angeles Landing Rights to Royal 
Dutch Airlines.” 

Detroit News, February 13, “Wounding the 
Dutch.” 

Los Angeles Mirror-News, February 22, 
“KLM Should Fly Into Los Angeles.” 

Long Beach Independent, February 17, “A 
Provincial Decision.” 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, February 14, “A 
Harsh Decision.” 

Baltimore Sun, February 18, “Offending a 
Friend.” 

Detroit Free Press, February 20, “In One 
Easy Lesson, How To Lose a Good Friend.” 

USLA Daily Bruin, February 11, “Air 
Trouble.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the State Depart- 
ment’s own background statement con- 
cerning the negotiations last month be- 
tween the two governments on the 
Netherlands request was published in the 
Senate proceedings reported in the REc- 
orp February 25. On page 2963 the State 
Department's summary includes this 
sentence: 

International airline traffic rights are sub- 
ject to bargaining on the basis of an equitable 
overall exchange of economic benefits for the 
airlines of each country. 


It has been my impression, Mr. Speak- 
er, that international agreements prop- 
erly are based on a much broader 
consideration than a single segment of 
the economy of either country, such as 
the airlines. 

The State of California, Mr. Speaker, 
and particularly the Los Angeles area, 
are the fastest growing sections of our 
country. The recent tremendous in- 
crease in the population of the Los An- 
geles area and the estimates of its 
continuing phenomenal growth, as well 
as the importance of the industry and 
agriculture of the area, justify the belief 
that it has the potential of becoming one 
of the world’s most important air traffic 
centers. On the basis of this belief, the 
Los Angeles community is investing $46 
million in a new international airport. 
Yet, today, only three lines operate be- 
tween Los Angeles and Europe: Pan 
American, TVA, and SAS. Even with 
the addition of two proposed services, 
those of Air France and BOAC, only five 
air carriers will provide transatlantic 
services out of Los Angeles, the largest 
urban center in Western America, as 
compared with 16 out of New York. 

If Los Angeles is to develop into the 
important international air traffic cen- 
ter, which it could become in the ab- 
sence of artificial restrictions, then addi- 
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tional carriers must be allowed to pro- 
vide direct service from Los Angeles to 
other foreign centers of air traffic. These 
additional services could provide not only 
a volume of transportation which is 
needed, but also the stimulus to improve 
quality of service which added competi- 
tion would afford. They could also 
foster and promote the development of 
additional industrial and trading rela- 
tionships with other foreign areas. 

Specifically the grant of the KLM 
route would support and bolster the al- 
ready existing strong and profitable 
trade relations between California and 
the Netherlands which is an important 
purchaser of agricultural and manufac- 
tured products, particularly aircraft and 
fruits and vegetables from the Southern 
California area. It could also strengthen 
KLM, which is one of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s best customers. KLM’s fleet is 
almost entirely American built. It has 
spent over the years approximately $200 
million for planes and equipment, mostly 
of Douglas manufacture, and at the 
present time it has commitments in an 
amount of over $100 million for addi- 
tional Douglas and Lockheed planes. I 
am told that these amounts are two and 
a half times the revenue from traffic to 
and from the United States which KLM 
has enjoyed. 

For all these reasons, the Southern 
California community has manifested its 
strong desire for additional carriers and 
specifically its desire to have KLM ac- 
corded the new route. The city coun- 
cil of Los Angeles, the Board of Super- 
visors of Los Angeles County, the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, the Cali- 
fornia Contract Cities Organization, the 
International Association of Machinists, 
the Southern California local of the In- 
ternational Union of United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, and the Sunkist 
Growers are among those organizations 
which have accorded their official sup- 
port of the Dutch request. 

I am, of course, aware of the fact that 
it is an objective of American policy, in 
negotiating route agreements with for- 
eign countries, to seek an equal exchange 
of economic benefits. However, I dis- 
agree with any contention that in weigh- 
ing the exchange of economic benefits 
our Government should restrict its con- 
sideration to the narrow question of eco- 
nomic effects on the carriers involved. 
Rather, the Government should consider 
the economic benefits to the broad public 
interest which are to be derived from 
any proposed agreement. On this basis, 
the economic benefits to the Los Angeles 
community and the State of California 
which I have mentioned above must be 
given the most serious attention. Addi- 
tionally, Mr. Speaker, as a member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of this 
House, I was disturbed to read the Bal- 
timore Sun headline “Russia Fans United 
States-Dutch Airline Row—Quotes Neth- 
erlands Press Protests on Route Refusal.” 

Mr. Speaker, I further ask unani- 
mous consent to have published in the 
Recorp that news report on how Mos- 
cow’s propaganda apparatus is moving 
to make anti-American capital by dis- 
seminating throughout Europe excerpts 
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from Dutch newspaper editorials berat- 
ing the U.S. Government for its February 
3 rejection of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment’s plea that KLM, the Royal Dutch 
Airlines, be given a chance to compete 
with British, French, German, and 
Swedish as well as American airlines for 
transatlantic air traffic originating on 
the West Coast. 

There being no objection, the news 
article and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 

{From the Sun, Baltimore, Feb. 13, 1960] 


Russta Fans U.S.-DutrcH AIRLINE Row— 
QUOTES NETHERLANDS PRESS PROTESTS ON 
RovuTE REFUSAL 


(By Paul W. Ward) 


WASHINGTON, February 12.—Moscow’'s pro- 
paganda apparatus is moving to make anti- 
American capital out of the current rift be- 
tween. the United States and the Nether- 
lands, one of its NATO allies. 

Both the Kremlin’s radio and Tass, its 
official news agency, were found today to be 
disseminating throughout Europe excerpts 
from Dutch newspaper editorials berating 
the U.S. Government for its February 3 re- 
jection of the Netherlands Government's 
plea that KLM, the Royal Dutch Airplanes, 
be given ‘a chance to compete” with Brit- 
ish, French, German, and Swedish as well as 
American airlines for trans-Atlantic air traf- 
fic originating on the west coast. 

QUOTES NONCOMMUNIST PRESS 

The Soviet exploitation of that develop- 
ment speaks of it as “bitterly resented” in 
the Netherlands as “an act of discrimina- 
tion prompted by disregard for the interests 
of a small country.” 

It then elaborates the point with quota- 
tions from such notably non-Communist 
Dutch dailies as De Maasbode (Catholic), 
Het Parool (Independent Labor), and All- 
Gemeen Handelsbladt (Liberal Conserva- 
tive). 

They speak of the United States as “a na- 
tion which pays lipservice to the principle of 
free trade but shows itself to be ultra-pro- 
tectionst as soon as interests of U.S. com- 
panies are involved.” 


RESERVATION IS SEEN 


They assert that “if Washington again 
starts to advertise the advantages of pulling 
down trade barriers, people in Holland will 
at least know that Washington will be doing 
this with a reservation: ‘Listen to what I say 
but don’t look at what I do.’” 

The quotations seletced by Tass and the 
Kremlin’s broadcasters appear to reflect 
fairly the current mood of the Netherlands, 
a country little larger in area than Maryland 
but with a population of 11,200,000. 

Only yesterday leaders of the Netherlands 
Veterans Legion notified Philip Young, U.S. 
Ambassador at The Hague, that, to demon- 
strate their resentment of his Government's 
action in the KLM case, they were rejecting 
his invitation to an American Embassy party 
on March 7. 

NEGATION OF FREEDOM 


Two days earlier the Dutch equivalent of 
the House of Representatives—the Second 
Chamber of the States-General—adopted 
unanimously a resolution expressing “deep 
disappointment at the attitude taken by the 
Government of the United States, which is 
a negation of freedom of aviation and of the 
principles of sound competition and which, 
furthermore, discriminates against the Neth- 
erlands’ national interest.” 

Adding that Washington’s February 3 de- 
cision was “incompatible with existing re- 
lations between the United States and the 
Netherlands as allies,” the resolution con- 
cluded with a request that the Dutch Gov- 
ernment “take new steps to obtain recon-= 
sideration of the American decision.” 
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REDS JOIN IN SUPPORT 


Introduced in the names of the Catholic 
Party, which has 49 seats, the Labor Party 
(47), the Anti-Revolutionary Party (14), 
the Freedom and Democracy Party (19), and 
the Christian Historical Union (12), the 
resolution also enlisted the supporting votes 
of the Chamber’s three Communist, two 
Pacific Socialist and three Reformed Party 
members, 

Adoption of the resolution followed a 
speech by Joseph M. A. H. Luns, the Nether- 
lands Foreign Minister, who said the Cham- 
ber never before had taken such action in 
respect to an allied power. 

Referring to the United States as “our 
greatest ally,” Luns said its Government’s 
February 3 action was “aimed plainly and 
undisguisedly at the mest complete protec- 
tion of the short-range interests of the 
American aviation companies.” 


CONCENTRATION OF SERVICE 


These companies apparently are not in- 
terested in developing air traffic between Los 
Angeles and Amsterdam, he added, but in 
the interest of higher profits, are concen- 
trating their own transatlantic services on 
a few big European centers. . 

“Are we to conclude that a powerful coun- 
try such as the United States, always pro- 
claiming its belief in free enterprise, wants 
to hamper the natural growth of traffic,’”’ he 
asked before asserting that American com- 
panies now have a 60- to 70-percent share of 
the world potential air traffic and suggesting 
that its anti-KLM action may generate forces 
that will reduce that share in future. e¢ 


CONTRACT CANCELLATION URGED 


From editors and other shapers of Dutch 
public opinion the ggyernment Luns repre- 
sents is getting advice to stop paying its 
contributions to NATO; to withdraw from 
arrangements to equip its Air Force with 
American Starfighters, and adopt a French 
jet, the Mirage, instead; and to cancel the 
orders for $108 million worth of passenger 
planes that KLM has placed with American 
manufacturers. 

According to Lun, however, the Dutch Gov- 
ernment has no intention of acting on any 
of that advice. Instead, according to Hil- 
versum, the Dutch Government’s radio, he 
has “requested the-U.S. Ambassador to once 
again make known to the U.S. Government 
his Government’s disappointment” and ‘“‘ex- 
pressed the hope that this attitude will be 
speedily changed.” 

E. G. Stijkel, State Secretary for Transport 
and Waterways, who was the Netherlands’ 
chief representative in the negotiations that 
began here January 7, refused at their break- 
down on February 3 to regard them as con- 
clusive and reserved a right to press for their 
renewal at a later date. 





[From the Pasadena (Calif.) Independent 
Star-News, Feb. 14, 1960] 


DENIAL oF AIR RIGHTS TO DutcH ILL ADVISED 


The denial by the State Department of 
West coast (that is, Los Angeles) landing 
rights to KLM Royal Dutch Airlines smacks 
of the kind of narrow protectionism the 
United States has been assiduously discour- 
aging by both precept and example in other 
areas of international commerce. 

The principal opponents of the grant, as 
was to be expected, were the domestic air- 
lines, who can hardly be criticized for pro- 
tecting their own interests as best they can 
in a competitive field. 

But otherwise, there was all but unani- 
mous approval of the Dutch petition. The 


rosters of supporters included local govern- 
mental bodies, industry, and labor. 

US. policy in these matters is based on a 
congressional enactment to the effect that 
this country should not freely give away 
landing rights, but should exact a quid pro 
quo. 
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The Dutch position is that not only have 
they given all they have to give, but U.S. 
interests have not even taken advantage of 
what has been given. Thus, under an earlier 


agreement, the Dutch granted landing 
rights to U.S. carriers to and beyond every 
point in the Netherlands themselves, the 
Netherlands Antilles, and Surinam. In ex~- 
change, the Dutch received the right to fly 
to New York, Miami, and Houston, but not 
beyond. ; 

No American carrier flies to the Nether- 
lands, for the reason that Paris and London 
are close enough to serve their purposes. 
The Dutch hold that economic benefits be- 
yond those strictly connected with air trans- 
port should be taken into account. They 
cite the fact that KLM buys nearly all its 
planes from American manufacturers and 
does a large volume of other trade with the 
United States. 

The decision against KLM appears to be 
unfair in the light of decisions that have 
favored the applications of other foreign 
carriers for landing rights. It is understood 
that France was heading for the same kind 
of denial the Dutch received, until the 
French made it clear that landing rights for 
American planes in Paris could easily be 
withdrawn. 

Political considerations are believed to 
have entered into the favorable decision for 
the West German Lufthansa airline. The 
Dutch, unfortunately, have no such lever as 
the French do, for American lines are not 
now using the landing rights they have'in 
Holland. Nor is Holland as important to our 
international position as West Germany. 

The situation of SAS, the Scandinavian 
airline, is somewhat analogous, in outline, to 
that of KLM. The Scandinavian countries 
are small, and lack any particular leverage. 
But they emerged from World War II with 
a going airline concern, and got in on the 
ground floor. 

Observers of these matters are closely 
watching a pending application by Italia, the 
Italian’airline, for west coast landing rights. 
It is expected to be granted. Why? Italy 
has the power of life or death over Ameri- 
can landing rights in Rome, 

{From the Los Angeles Evening Herald Ex- 
press, Feb. 22, 1960] 


SockInGc Our Goop Frienps 


The people and the Government of Hol- 
land are deeply shocked by the refusal of 
the American Government to grant west 
coast landing rights to the Royal Dutch Air- 
lines, better known publicly as KLM. 

The proposed west coast landings on the 
flight from Amsterdam were to be at Los 
Angeles International Airport, and the rank 
turndown by Washington bureaucracy also 
has amazed and shocked the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce and other civic and 
business interests of this city. 

The word “why” becomes a big “why” 
when one seeks the reason for this drastic 
and eminently unfair discrimination against 
one of America’s stanchest longtime 
friends. 

The State Department’s policy is to see 
an equitable exchange of economic benefits 
primarily in terms of air traffic between the 
United States and Holland. 

The Dutch Government and the Royal 
Dutch Airlines have argued that as far 
as trade advantages are concerned, the ratio 
in’ trade between the United States and 
Holland is 3-1 in favor of the United States. 

Aircraft and aircraft parts purchases by 
KLM from southern California manufactur- 
ers amounted to $273 million from 1946 to 
1959; in fact, all their aircraft purchases are 
made in this country. 

Currently being purchased are $108 million 
worth of Douglas DC-8’s and Lockheed Elec- 
tras for KLM, and ‘the Dutch air force is 
being equipped with Lockheed-designed 
F-104 Starfighters. 
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Holland has purchased $13 million in 
southern California citrus fruit and $13.2 
million in cotton in the last 3 years. 

The Dutch are naturally concerned that 
while their permit to fiy from Holland to 
Los Angeles is denied, similar privileges have 
been granted to their European competitors, 
Air France, British Overseas, Lufthansa, the 
German carrier, and SAS, the Scandinavian 
carrier. 

Not only Los Angeles, but other cities 
throughout the United States, including 
Chicago, Washington, Detroit, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, and Denver, have expressed in- 
dignant editorial displeasure over this deci- 
sion from the Nation's Capital. 

The Detroit News, in an editorial, says that 
“seldom has the Washington bureaucracy 
gone so far out of its way to antagonize a 
warm friend.” The Cleveland Plaindealer 
calls it a “strange way to treat a good friend 
and a loyal ally.” 


[From the Los Angeles Enterprise, Feb. 5, 
1560} 

STaTE DEPARTMENT DeNiEs Los ANGELES LAND- 
ING RIGHTs To RoyaL DUTCH AiRLINES—D1is- 
CRIMINATORY DECISION .- 

Another tragic payoff to big business 
cronies has resulted in a U.S. Government 
decision to deny KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
the right to serve Los Angeles. 

The only excuse the State Department 

give in a feeble effort to justify its 

a ion against the Netherlands was 

that the Dutch are better businessmen than 

their counterparts in America. 

One of those shrewd Dutchmen, President 
I. A. Aler of KLM, summed up the stupidity 
and unfairness of the American decision in 
these words: L 

“The decision of the Government of the 
United States to again refuse permission 
for the operation of a fast Dutch air service 
between California and Europe is a reality 
which is difficult to accept. 

“Once more it is evident that American 
air policy is inspired by protectionism, which 
is entirely alien to the general endeavor of 
the United States of America to promote 
freedom of economic relations and to do 
justice to the principle of free competition. 

“When Holland’s request for landing rights 
on the west coast of the United States was 
refused in 1957 the reasonableness of that 
decision was already incomprehensible, but 
now that refusal also assumes the nature of 
discrimination against the Netherlands be- 
cause, as is well known; many other air- 
lines have been granted rights on the west 
coast. The refusal of rights to the Nether- 
lands can only be interpreted as a penalty 
for the fact that, from a geographical point 
of view, this is a small country. 

“The Kingdom of the Netherlands follows 
an absolutely liberal air policy. All Ameri- 
can airlines can cover Dutch territory with 
their services, but in this respect the Nether- 
lands offers less possibilities than the United 
States. 4 

In view of the fact that in general the 
rendering of services, and in this case the 
rendering of services in the field of air trans- 
port, is a typical Dutch activity, the attitude 
of the U.S. Government forms a particularly 
serious threat to our traditional economic 
activities. Furthermore, it constitutes a 
severe handicap to the free development of 
air transport and is thus detrimental to the 
interests of the traveling public. 

“The regrettable outcome of the discus- 
sions in Washington by no means implies 
that KLM meekly submits in regard to the 
rights on the west coast of America. The 
arguments so clearly and strongly presented 
by the Dutch delegation in Washington led 
by the Minister of State, FE. C. Stijkel, as 
well as the complete reasonableness of these 
arguments, cannot fail to convince the U.S. 
Gavernment in the near future. 
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“KLM feels sure that, just as has happened 
in the past, the Netherlands Government will 
support this aspiration of KLM with all the 

ts which are necessary in conducting 
such negotiations. 

“It must therefore be expected that the 
Government of the United States will realize 
how greatly the political and economic rela- 
tions between the two countries are harmed 
and public opinion in the Netherlands 
aroused by the rejection of the request, the 
granting of which is of vital importance for 
KLM, while its refusal does not yield any 
apaprent benefit to the United States of 
America. 


{From the Detroit News, Feb. 13, 1960] 
WouUNDING THE DuTcH 


There is this to be said abovt the storm 
in the Netherlands where public anger is 
boiling against the United States. Seldom 
has the Washington bureaucracy gone so far 
out of its way to antagonize a warm friend 
as in the ruling which again denies land- 
ing rights on our Pacific coast to KLM, the 
Royal Dutch Airlines. ; 

Holland needs that kind of accommoda- 
tion because her state of living depends on 
being able to sell services, and there was 
every reason in fairplay and commonsense, 
why we should have listened favorably to 
her petition. 

Let us look at a few of them. British 
Overseas Airways, Scandinavian Airlines, and 
Air France already operate from our Pacific 
coast in direct flight to Europe, and the 
Dutch merely wanted an equal chance at 
this traffic. 

Their case for getting it is extraordinary. 
The Dutch import annually from the 
United States approximately double the 
value of the goods they sell us annually. In 
balance of trade, no European state favors 
us more. All of KLM’s planes are bought 
here, the company is 30 percent American 
owned; many of the pilots are Americans. 

But these and other large considerations 
were tossed aside and the decision was made 
largely on a technical point. Now the 
Netherlands press is fuming and urging that 
The Hague take such reprisals against the 
United States as getting out of NATO, can- 
celing all orders now standing for the pur- 
chase of jet airliners from U.S. industry and 
substituting French military aircraft for 
American Starfighters about to be pur- 
chased. 

Can we blame them? Does any part of 
our action have that golden rule ring by 
which we hold friends and influence peoples 
to believe that Americans deal square? 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Feb. 29, 
1960] 


In DutcH Wir THE DutTcH 


There is a good deal of indignation in the 
Netherlands over our State Department’s re- 
cent refusal to allow KLM, the Royal Dutch 
Airlines, to fly between California and 
Europe. 

The people are angry because we have 

authorized British, French, German, and 
Swedish lines to fly this route, because we 
have-been preaching free trade, especially 
where it will benefit us, and because the 
“Netherlands has been one of our most loyal 
friends and customérs. KLM is the oldest 
of the international airlines and is one of 
the few which is not Government subsidized. 
In addition, it buys nearly all of its equip- 
ment from the United States. 

What seems particularly indefensible, in 
retrospect, is the State Department’s ex- 
planation that we could not grant the per- 
mit because the Netherlands is unable to 
grant us an equivalent favor. It is a small 
country, and our airlines already have per- 
mission to fly to Amsterdam. 

If the Netherlands were still in control of 
the East Indies, the situation might be dif- 
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ferent, and she would be able to grant favors 
to American lines in the Orient. But the 
Netherlands let the islands go in 1949 after 
several years of warfare and at the insist- 
ence of the United States. Her presence as 
a colonial power was thought to be dam- 
aging to American influence in southeast 
Asia. There were even threats from State 
Department officials and others to withhold 
Marshall plan aid from the Netherlands if 
she refused. 

The Dutch were right to give in at that 
time, and would have had to sooner or later 
anyway. But in view of our position at the 
time, it seems odd that we, as the self- 
appointed champion of. small countries, 
should base our rejection on the fact that 
the Netherlands is no longer large enough 
to do us an equivalent favor. 


{From the Los Angeles Evening Mirror News, 
Feb. 22, 1960] 


KLM SHovtp Fry Into Los ANGELES 


The State Department has denied the ap- 
plication of KLM, the Royal Dutch Airlines, 
for landing rights in Los Angeles to complete 
a Los Angeles-Amsterdam route. 

The reasoning advanced by the State De- 
partment in denying the application seems 
highly questionable. Holland has been com- 
pletely cooperative in granting reciprocal 
rights to US. air carriers, and the present 
ruling is an undeserved slap at a loyal NATO 
ally. 

Holland eeded landing rights to U.S. car- 
riers in the Netherlands, Surinam, the Neth- 
erlands Antilles and points beyond in 1957. 
In return, limited landing rights were granted 
Dutch carriers in Houston, Miami and New 
York. 

In denying the KLM petition for Los 
Angeles landings, the State Department badly 
notes that “The Netherlands, as a small 
country, has given all its air rights, and can 
make no further concessions to U.S. carriers.” 

In short, we’ve got everything we could 
from the Dutch, so they can go roll a hoop. 

The convenience of Los Angeles air travel- 
ers, and fairness to the Dutch who have been 
cooperative in granting us landing rights, 
would seem to dictate a review of a decision 
that appears entirely out of line. 

[From the Long Beach Indepéndent, Feb. 
17, 1960] 


A PROVINCIAL DECISION 


Although the United States spends bil- 
lions every year in foreign aid in a cosmo- 
politan effort to make friends throughout 
the world, the State Department has as- 
sumed a rather unfriendly and provincial 
attitude toward the Royal Dutch Airlines. 

The Dutch Government negotiated with 
the State Department on an application by 
the Dutch airlines for landing rights at Los 
Angeles International Airport. Since Los 
Angeles has only 4 foreign air lines con- 
nected with it (New York has 23), and since 
more international air travel originates in 
California than in any State except New 
York, the Dutch request to market transpor- 
tation here appeared worthy. 

But the State Department has rejected it 
with the statement that The Netherlands has 
nothing to give in return. It’s unsurprising 
that the Dutch Parliament now expresses 
deep disappointment, charges discrimination 
against Dutch interests, and states that the 
decision is not in keeping with the relations 
of good allies. 

We'd like to point out, as we did ence be- 
fore, that the Dutch Royal Airlines has quite 
@ bit to offer in return. Of the airline’s 90 
planes, 81 were made in southern California, 
and the airline is buying $72 million worth 
of DC-8 jetliners made in America by Amer- 
icans. The State Department’s provincial 
decision hurts at home as well as in Holland. 


By the way, did you see that dandy little 
item the other day about plans for the mar- 
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keting of compact Russian-made autos in 

the United States? 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Feb. 14, 
1960] 


A Harsu DEcISION 


Refusal by the American Government to 
grant west-coast landing rights to the Royal 
Dutch Air Lines, better known as KLM, is 
a matter of deep disappointment because the 
decision seems to be a strange way to treat 
a good friend and loyal ally. 

Here is rank discrimination, as the United 
States says “No” to the Dutch, but “Yes” to 
British, West German, Scandinavian, and 
French lines. American reasoning that there 
must be an “equitable exchange of economic 
benefit” is a bit difficult to’ follow in view of 
policy, or lack of policy, in other fields. 

Why pick on the Netherlands, which is one 
of our best customers and closest collab- 
oraters. Some better explanations should be 
given before the U.S. alibi sounds convincing. 


[From the Detroit Free Press, Feb. 20, 1960] 


How To Lose a Goop FrRrenpD In ONE Easy 
LESSON 


Indignation would run high in this coun- 
try if Americans were to pick up their news- 
Papers and read that the Netherlands 
Government had banned U.S. shipping from 
its principal ports on the grounds that 
British, Scandinavian, and Russian vessels 
could handle Dutch foreign trade. 

Yet that is precisely the sort of treatment 
which we have accorded the Dutch by deny- 
ing KLM-Royal Dutch Airlines landing 
rights at Los Angeles. 

For 3 years KLM has been petitioning the 
United States for the same landing rights at 
Los Angeles which are enjoyed by its com- 
petitors—Scandinavian Air Service, British 
Overseas Airways Corp., and Air France. 
Each time the petition has been turned 
down by the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
last time within the past few weeks. 

The result is the same kind of indignation 
and resentment on the part of the Dutch— 
our friends and allies—which we in this 
country would feel if the situation was re- 
versed. 

The Dutch House of Representatives 
adopted a resolution stating that the atti- 
tude of the United States “does not fit into 
the relations between allies.” 

Never before, it is said, has that Parlia- 
ment issued such a pointed criticism of the 
actions of a friendly country. 

The Dutch resolution charged the United 
States with disregarding the freedom of the 
air; disregarding the principles of healthy 
competition, and discriminating against 
Dutch national interests. 

The Netherlands Government may not 
stop with only sharp words. Recommenda- 
tions are being made that the Dutch cancel 
contracts with American manufacturers for 
millions of dollars worth of jetplanes. 

Up to this time, all KLM planes have been 
American made. There also have been pro- 
posals within the Netherlands Government 
to withdraw arrangements to equip its air 
force with American Starfighters, and buy 
French equipment instead. 

The CAB and State Department policy to- 
ward the Netherlands in this matter is ex- 
tremely shortsighted. As has been pointed 
out before, the Dutch are among our best 
oversea customers. Moreover, they receive 
virtually no U.S. foreign aid. 

At the same time they rely upon us for @ 
fair competitive shake in their efforts to 
maintain an economy that is self-sufficient. 
If the United States does anything to inter- 
fere with the self-sufficiency of its allies—as 
has been done in the KLM case—we might 
as well accept the probability of having to 
substitute direct financial aid. 

Maybe that explains the reason President 
Eisenhower felt it necessary to ask Congress 
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the other day for a recordbreaking foreign 
aid appropriation of $4,175 billion. 


[From the Sun, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 18, 
1960] 


OFFENDING A FRIEND 


The Netherlands Ambassador has informed 
the United States of widespread disappoint- 
ment in‘his country over our refusal to grant 
west coast landing rights to KLM, Royal 
Dutch Airlines, to permit it to make direct 
flights between Los Angeles and Amster- 
dam. A resolution to the same effect as the 
Ambassador’s complaint has been passed by 
the Dutch Parliament in what is described 
as unprecedented action. 

Landing rights now are enjoyed by Scan- 
dinavian Airlines, Lufthansa, Air France, 
Japanese Airlines, Qantas, and BOAC. 
Officials of the State Department have ex- 
plained that today granting or refusing fly- 
ing rights is a matter of “horse trade.” That 
is to say they are granted for something in 
return. The Netherlands being a small 
country has no facilities that are partic- 
ularly needed by an American airline. 

The Dutch request, which has been a 
matter of negotiation since early.in January, 
has been opposed by KLM’s American com- 
petitors. On the other hand it has had 
the support of farm, labor, industrial and 
political groups on the west coast. 

In answer to the Dutch charge of dis- 
crimination it is pointed out that KLM 
enjoys landing rights on the east coast that 
tie in with a number of valuable air routes. 
No doubt other extenuating circumstances 
stand in the way of granting the request. 
But the Dutch are particularly sensitive to 
flying rights since it is on providing trans- 
portation services to the world that they 
have survived. KLM is one of the nation’s 
greatest resources, bringing in a reputed 
income of $120 million a year. 

However, cogent the reasons for refusing 
the Dutch request the fact remains that our 
policy, while pleasing our own airlines, has 
offended a country that is one of our 
stanchest friends. 

As for “horse trading,” their continued 
friendship.is worth more than any privilege 
they might offer to one of our airlines. The 
Netherlands Government’s official warning of 
its displeasure forbids its being dismissed 
as merely something stirred up by KLM. 


ec the UCLA Daily Bruin, Feb. 11, 1960] 
Arr TROUBLE 


Administrative agencies of the Federal 
Government today have more power to in- 
fluence American foreign relations than ever 
before. Abuse of this power or short- 
sighted decisions can wreak havoc upon our 
alliances. 

Such an undiscerning decision was made 
last week by the Bureau of Transport, when 
this agency refused to grant Los Angeles 
landing rights to KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. 

Reason for the refusal, which climaxed 
weeks of heated debate, was given as “Amer- 
ican policy not to grant commercial rights 
to foreign businesses unless similar rights 
are granted abroad to Americans.” 

This meant that if American Airlines can’t 
land in Rotterdam, KLM can’t land in Los 
Angeles. 

This Smoot-Hawleyism has already caused 
an international incident. Dutch Foreign 
Minister Joseph Luns told his people in a 
nationwide TV broadcast that.Holland was 
being “punished” by the United States for 
having what he called a “small and, insig- 
nificant” Communist Party. 

Americans, asserted Luns, feel they can 
treat Holland with less consideration than 
other countries, “which have to enjoy cer- 
tain benefits from the United States to pre- 
vent a political attitude which might be un- 
pleasant to the United Sates.” The Dutch 
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Parliament passed a measure Tuesday pro- 
testing U.S. action. 

Arbitrary protectionism will get us no- 
where. Only mature decisions and willing- 
ness to go more than halfway to win the 
world’s good will can insure eventual Amer- 
ican triumph in this public relations war we 
are waging. 

The KLM rejection has damaged Los An- 
geles, which has lost a potential means of 
distributing her products to the world. It 
has damaged Holland. It has damaged the 
United States. ; 

The Bureau of Transport can reconsider. 
We urge it to do so at once. 





The Plight of Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
president of Minnesota Farmers Union, 
Mr. Edwin Christianson, recently sub- 
mitted a statement to the House Agricul- 
ture Committee on needed farm legisla- 
tion. Mr. Christianson’s concise and 
lucid statement merits the attention of 
all of us. ‘I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue REAL Test oF FarM LEGISLATION 


(Statement relating to needed farm legisla- 
tion submitted to House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, Monday, February 29, 1960, by Ed- 
win Christianson, president, Minnesota 
Farmers Union) 


We wish to commend the members of the 
Agriculture Committee for their concern 
regarding the economic situation in agricul- 
ture. 

The $2 billion decline in net income in 
1959 and the prospect that conditions will 
become progressively worse under a full ap- 
plication of the Eisenhower-Benson farm 
policy, make it imperative that Congress pro- 
ceed with a legislative program which will 
face up to the major problems existing in 
agriculture. 

We feel that it is particularly important 
that the agricultural leaders in the House 
committee and in the House, as a whole, 
have based their program upon the broad 
foundation of what is needed, rather than 
upon the narrow and superficial founda- 
tion of what is politically feasible or smart. 

There are three conditions in agriculture 
of such serious importance that action can- 
not be safely delayed. They are: 

1, The farm income crisis. 

2. The continuous build-up of farm sur- 
plus. 

3. The excessive expenditures for measures 
which are of only limited help to farm- 
ers. 

We submit that it would simplify the 
discussion of farm legislation considerably if 
every proposal were put to the test of 
whether or not it will make any significant 
contribution to solving each of the three 
points listed above. 

By putting the administration proposals 
to the test suggested above, the commit- 
tee*’can in good conscience at once reject 
them since they can only result in heavier 
farm production, greater Govcrsiaent sur- 











rent farm Many of the mem- 
bers of this committee are identified with 
achieve 


able proposals to improve or replace the cur- 
legislation. 


farm proposals and there are numerous 
single commodity bills which would be ef- 


of this statement, to say that any particular 
general farm bill or single-commodity bill 
is necessarily the only or the best answer. 

We believe that decision on the choice of 
a certain bill or bills must depend upon 
the best judgment of leaders in the Con- 
=m such as yourselves. 

In making such a choice, of course, there 
occurs some indecision upon whether the 
strategy ought to take the form of com- 
modity bills or package bills. 

Comprehensive farm iegislation is desir- 
able. In fact, it is important because it is 
difficult to design commodity legislation ex- 
cept on a short-range basis without taking 
into account the relationships to other farm 
commodities. 

It appears to us that both short- and 
long-range actions will be necessary. Much 
of the effect of the general farm bills, par- 
ticularly of the enabling-act type, would not 
be felt for many months because of the time 
lag in development and: placing into opera- 
tion such marketing orders or stabilization 
plans. Many of these plans envisiened in 
the enabling-act farm bill would not become 
operative at the earliest until some time next 


Meanwhile, however, we have a triple- 
crisis in agriculture which will continue and 
become progressively more severe month by 
month. These crises constitute a national 


Therefore, in our opinion, it appears to 
be necessary both to proceed with a compre- 
hensive farm bill, such as H.R. 10355, the 
pian sponsored by the able vice chairman of 
this committee and other farm statesmen 
in this committee and in this House, and at 
the same time, move forward with short- 
range bills dealing. with the most critical 
of the commodity problems which can still 
in some measure be remedied during this 
growing or production season, 

We believe it would be important to act 
on such commedities where an important 
influence could still be exerted on 1960 mar- 
ket price levels. 

This short-range action should include 
measures relating to dairy products, hogs, 

, peanuts, tobacco, and such commodi- 
ties of which producers are advocating pro<- 
gram improvements for 1960. 

We would suggest the following actions 

as being important to producers in our 


area which would be of significant help yet 


this year: 

(a) To direct the Secretary by congres- 
sional resolution for the balance of the cur- 
rent dairy marketing year to peg the parity 
value of manufacturing milk at 90 percent 
of the parity for all milk wholesale. This 
would result in a support level for the bal- 
ance of this year of about $3.36 per hundred- 
weight for manufacturing milk. This would 
help tide the dairymen over until they could 
initiate their own type of a stabilization 
program under authorization of such legis- 
lation as the Poage bill. 

(b) To direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
to offer incentive payments of $1 to $3 per 
hundredweight on all hogs marketed at 200 
pounds or less through the end of the year. 
This would give producers time to 
their own stabilization program while at the 
same time avoiding the unfavorable effects 
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1. Retention of parity as the goal and the 
basis for support measures. 

2. Opportunity for the family farm to con- 
tinue as the basic pattern in American agri- 
culture. 

3. Opportunity for producers themselves 
to have a voice in developing stabilization 


programs. 
4. Provision for a variety of support meth- 
= and tools. 

5. Opportunity for farmers to limit mar- 
ketings in commodities where production is 
in excess of all possible needs and all reason- 
able reserves. 

6. Retention of present programs until 
such time as producers initiate their own 


programs. 

7. Limitation of supports for each pro- 
ducer to a reasonable level. 

8. Limitation of costs te the taxpayer. 

9. Expansion of consumption of food by 
needy and low-income consumers here and 
abroad. 

10. Provision for this authority to con- 
tinue through December 31, 1965. 

We respectfully urge that the committee 
proceed as expeditiously as possible in the 
approval of a farm income improvement bill. 


Konrad Adenauer—Leader in the Revival 
of West Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, it is fitting on the occasion 
of the visit of the distinguished Chan- 
cellor of West Germany, Konrad Ade- 
nauer, to review the record of West 
Germany’s economic revival, its return 
from a position of collapse to the im- 
portant and vital position it now holds 
in the economic strength of the free 
world. 

Less than 15 years ago Germany was 
in desolation. The collapse of the mone- 
tary system had reduced exchange in 
the country to a barter system. The 


effects of defeat and destruction had 
sapped the physical and moral pcos ae] 
of the country and the economy had 
reverted to an unhappy subsistence 
level. Today we see in West Germany 
a strong and growing industrial plant 
ee 
ers, Managers and citizens the immense 
benefits of productive free enterprise. 
In the decade from 1948 to 1958 West- 
ern Germany’s annual rate of growth 
in its gross national product was 8 per- 
cent, in its real per capita gross na- 
tional product 6.9 percent. During this 
same time, there was a seven percent 
increase in consumer prices, an increase 
at the rate of a mere eight-tenths of 1 
percent per year. From these figures 
can be drawn a picture of substantial 
economic growth coupled with great 
success in preventing rising price levels 


- from taking the benefits of this growth 


from the people. This is an expression 
of the vitality of the free enterprise 
system in providing economic growth 
and welfare, 

A large measure of the credit for this 
growth must be given to the leader of 
West Germany, its Chancellor, Konrad 
Adenauer. His strength of character 
and strength of purpose have given the 
country a leadership under which it 
has risen from the desolate days of 
1945 to its present position of economic 
prosperity. 


Statement by Mr. Andrew T. Walker, Pres- 
ident of Branch 1, United National As- 
sociation of Post Office Craftsmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, An- 
drew T. Walker, president of branch 1 
of the United National -Association of 
Post Office Craftsmen, has sent me a 
strong statement about the need for leg- 
islative action to provide assistance to 
retired Federal employees. As a cospon- 
sor of S. 2575, to provide a health bene- 
fits program for certain retired Govern- 
ment workers, I am glad to have this in- 
formed endorsement, and hope it will 
help speed action on this important pro- 
posal. 

At Mr. Walker's request, I am pleased 
to ask unanimous consent to have his 
statement printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Tax RELIEF ror Our ELper AGERS 
(By Andrew T. Walker, president, 
branch 1, UNAPOC 

With each passing month additional an- 
nuitants are being added to the retirement 
rolis. Retirees coming from every govern- 
mental agency, and with their comes 
the added responsibility for the Congress 
and State legislature to see that the re- 
tiree’s pension is adequate by lessening the 
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tax burden on these elder agers. With to- 
day’s increasing longevity this piles 
problem upon problem in all arees of the 
United States. 

During the past few years a voice for 
these thousands of retired public servants 
has sounded a rallying call,to band together 
and further the equitable requests de- 
manded of by the times. That voice is the 
National Association of Retired Civil Em- 
ployees with a membership of over 100,000, 
The New York chapter, headed by John 
Gillen, former Post Office Department offi- 
cial in charge of foreign mails, is rapidly 
gaining prominence by its active legislative 
work. Assisting Mr. Gillen are many 
UNAPOC’s and notably among them is Max- 
well Licker, secretary, George Yorke, Belle 
Van Zandt, Belle Cangro, Marjorie McLynch, 
and ever sO many more. John Sheehan, 
former acting New York postmaster, is the 
legislative representative. 

At the regular January monthly meeting 
branch 1 adopted a resolution endorsing the 
Conklin-Marano bill, which would exempt 
Federal civil service retirees from the New 
York State income tax. The NARCE has 
been foremost in the fight to get this bill 
through the New York State Legislature. 
Branch 1, UNAPOC, is happy to lend its 
assistance. 

I have recently sent a letter relative to 
this resolution to the Governor of the 
State of New York and to leading legisla- 
tors of the State assembly and senate. 

Not alone is the UNAPOC striving for tax 
exemption for retirees on a State level but 
on the Federal level as well. sup- 
port is developing for our annuitents in the 
Congress for ample health coverage, tax ex- 
emption and for additional annuity increase . 
whenever Federal and postal employees re- 
ceive upward revisions of salaries. 

Keeping shoulder to shoulder with tax- 
exemption legislation is the desperate need 
for health insurance. Soaring costs of med- 
ical care is of vital concern to governmental 
retirees and of the country’s elder popula- 
tion as “oll, This subject should command 
the atieution of the Congress from this very 
minute on despite the hue and cry of budget 
control. Several million elderly retired per- 
sons live in constant fear of illness that may 
deplete their precious life savings or force 
them to. apply for public assistance. How 
far will a pension go at a time of illness? 
About 70 percent of the entire population 
is covered by health insurance but less than 
half of the persons over 65 have such pro- 
tection. Congress should note that older 
persons are ineligible for most regular hos- 
pital and surgical insurance. 


On July 1, 1960, a long-awaited health 
insurance act will come into being for those 
on the active Federal and postal rolls. Con- 
gress after considerable debate and legisla- 
tive procedures finally adopted the measure. 
The bill had started out with language 
which included both the active worker and 
the retired governmental employee, and well- 
intended employee leaders and legislators 
were content to fight for the enactment of 
such a measure but administrative spokes- 
men, both on the legislative floor and in 
executive offices fought the inclusion of re- 
tired people. When the amendments were 
offered excluding the retirees assurances 
were given that separate legislation would 
be offered later to provide such health in- 
surance protection for annuitants. Senator 
JOHNSTON and Senator Ngeusercer promised 
to lead the fight for such a bill. They have 
Kept this promise and in addition 24 Sen- 
ators have cosponsored the measure. 

This truly is reasonableness and the Gov- 
ernment as the recipient of long and faith- 
ful service from these former employees 
should meet reasonableness with reasonable- 
ness. It remains for the Congress to meet 
the challenge. 
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Recognition of the Order of the Knights 
of Pythias 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
Biblican times the question has been 
asked, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” We 
are told to love one another and to prac- 
tice friendship, charity, and benevolence. 

While we have our churches, syna- 
gogues, and other places of worship, it is 
an acknowledge fact that it is through 
the medium of the various fraternal or- 
ganizations that the great lessons of 
brotherly love are more firmly inculcated 
and friendships among men promoted. 

In order to help heal the wounds allay 
the ill-feelings engendered by the Civil 
War, the Order of the Knights of Pythias 
was founded in 1864. This great frater- 
nal order, which bases its lessons and 
builds its ritual largely on the familiar 
story of the friendship of Damon and 
Pythias, has grown to such an extent 
that it now embraces more than 3,000 
subordinate lodges in the United States 
and Canada with occasional lodges hav- 
ing been formed elsewhere. 


No doubt, it will interest my colleagues 
in the Congress that..when President 
Abraham Lincoln was advised of the 
teachings of the Order of the Knights 
of Pythias he said in part: 

The of your organization are 
most wonderful. If we could but bring its 
spirit to all our citizens, what a wonderful 
thing it would be. * * * I would suggest 
that these great principles be perpetuated 
and that you go to the Congress of the 
United States and ask for a charter. 


The suggestion made by President Lin- 
coln was adopted, and the Order of the 
Knights of Pythias was the first fra- 
ternal order chartered by an act of the 
Congress. 

In recognition of its truly wonderful 
charitable and benevolent accomplish- 
ments, His Excellency J. Millard Tawes, 
Governor of Maryland, has proclaimed 
the week of March 13-19, 1960, as Pyth- 
ian Week. The Governor’s proclamation 
is as follows: 

Whereas the Order of the Knights of Pyth- 
jas is a great brotherhood with high princi- 
ples based on the virtues of friendship, char- 
_ ity, and benevolence; and 

Whereas it had is conception and takes its 
inspiration from the ancient friendship of 
Damon and Pythias; and 

Whereas when the Pythagorean philoso- 
pher Damon was sentenced to death, he asked 
for a leave of absence to settle his affairs, 
and his friend, Pythias, pledged to give his 
own life if Damon did not return; and 

Whereas such friendship and loyalty are 
the ingredients of true brotherhood—the 
great need of the world today, 

Now, therefore, I, J. Millard Tawes, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Maryland, in recognition 
of the Pythians’ fine accomplishments and 
in tribute to the order’s magnificent princi- 
ples, do hereby proclaim March 13-19, 1960, 
_ as Pythian Week throughout the great State 
of Maryland. 
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inspiration to know that organizations 
such as this are ever striving to bring 
about true friendship and charity among 
men. 





Commission on National Goals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
A oF 


‘HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently a distinguished Minnesotan, Mrs. 
Charles Hymes, of Minneapolis, who is 
president of the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women, made a wise and thought- 
ful comment on a number of urgent pub- 
lic problems. I was also struck by her 
forthright call for the appointment of 
women to the President’s Commission on 
National Goals. 

I surely support this suggestion, and I 
urge the President to take action imme- 
diately to include on this important Com- 
mission a number of representative 
women leaders. Mrs. Hymes’ comments 
on the need to protect public health, to 
provide hospital and medical assistance 
for the aged, increase in social security 
benefits, for a revision of the immigration 
laws, and her emphasis on the need to 
move forward in the field of antijuvenile 
delinquency, are all squarely in line with 
my own thinking. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent.to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Rrecorp, excerpts of a news release 
dated February 17, 1960, covering Mrs. 
Hymes’ remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Nationa Council. or JEwWisH WOMEN URGEs 
APPOINTMENT OF WOMEN TO EISENHOWER’S 
CoMMIssiOon ON NaTIonNaL GoaLs—Mnkrs. 
CHARLES HYMES, PresIpent, Scores Omis- 
SION OF WOMEN FRoM PRESIDENT’s GROUP 


FOR REVISION OF RAcIst IMMIGRATION LAWS 
New York, February 17, 1960.—A call for 


the appointment of women to President. 


Eisenhower's Commission on National Goals, 
coupled with « defense of Arthur 5S. 
Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, against criticism by industry of 
his efforts in the field of food and drugs, were 
made today by the head of the National 
Council of Jewish Women, 66-year-old com- 
munity service and education organization, 
with a nationwide membership of 110,000.- 

Addressing a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the council at its national head- 
quarters, 1 West 47th Street, New York City, 
Mrs. Charles Hymes, of Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the organization, pointed out that 
“not a single woman’s name was included in 
the published lists of President Eisenhower's 
appointments to the Commission” which is 
headed by Dr. Henry M.- Wriston. 
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The Commission was appointed early this 


month for the purpose of developing broad_ 
national objectives and programs for the 


realize their full potentialities, Mrs. Hymes 
declared that the omission was made “in 
spite of the eminent roles of women and of 
their organizations in the fields of social 
welfare.” 

“Women, who are entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of rearing children, should like- 
wise be entrusted with the responsibility of 
helping to formulate the social goals for our 
generations. I urge that the en- 
large the Commission on National Goals by 
appointing several well-qualified women to 
it,”". Mrs. Hymes said. 

Attended by members from all parts of the 
country, the meeting of the Council’s Execu- 
tive Committee dealt with major aspects of 
the organization’s in the fields of 
civil rights, housing, Juvenile delinquency, 
aid to aged, mental health, and education. 

Special attention was given to plans for 
financing a $500,000 construction. program 
for the housing of the model high school of 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. Mrs. 


tial health menace that may exist in the 
The speaker said thet “as women, we are 


child without a f 
one State before establishing it in another 
and that assistance is denied, delayed, or 
provided only on emergency basis. 

Calling for the abolition of such residence 
restrictions, 


such restrictions prevail. “The fact is that 
lic assistamce funds are now distributed to 


requirements for those in 
Mrs. Hymes said. 
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expansion 
benefits to include payment of hos- 
pital expenses for persons over 65. She 
asserted that most of the needy aged suffer 
an acute need for hospital and medical at- 
tention but generally cannot afford it. 

The speaker further termed the financial 
situation of the over-65 population as 
shocking. 

“Eighty percent of them live on incomes of 
less than $2,000 a year; 60 percent on less 
than $1,000 a year.” She continued. 

“Perhaps the condition is clearest in the 

Half of the total 


less than $900 a year. Half of the elderly 
couples living alone have incomes less than 
$2,000 a year.” 

She also pointed out that since the aver- 
age social security benefit to a retired worker 
is less than $900 a year, “it is time for so- 
cial security benefits to be substantially in- 
creased. The Government needs to compare 
these benefits with its charts of today’s 
prices.” 

Turning to the existing immigration laws 
of the United States, Mrs. Hymes charged 
that under these laws the Government “still 
doles out national immigration quotas on a 
racist basis.” 

“The major contribution which the United 
States can make to World Refugee Year is 
a revision of the McCarran-Walter immi- 
gration law, not only to permit the admis- 
sion of refugees uprooted by crises, but 
also to eliminate racial and national dis- 
crimination. The liberalization of the racist 
McCarran-Walter law would be the most 
powerful and significant gesture the United 
States could make in the wake of world 
racist outbursts,” she said. 

In reviewing the recent eruption of anti- 

’ Semitic vandalism, the women’s leader urged 

that while these acts have subsided they 
“should not be relegated to the limbo of 
forgotton events.” 

“There are very important lessons,” she 
said, “to be learned from the fact that the 
overwhelming majority of the culprits 
caught defacing houses of worship and 
daubing swastikas on buildings were teen- 
agers or youths in their early twenties.” 
She urged that the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, which will convene 
in Washington, D.C., on March 23, include 
this problem in its discussions of the causes 
and prevention of juvenile misbehavior. 


Death of a Great Artist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 29, 1960, Rex Brasher, the 
Audubon of Connecticut, died at his 
home in Gaylordsville, New Milford, 
Conn. Mr. Brasher was born in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., on July 31, 1869, the son of 
Philip Marston Brasher, a prominent 
amateur ornithologist and taxidermist, 
who gave his valuable collection of 
mounted birds to Yale University. 

Rex Brasher turned to art when still 
a young man, more than half a century 


ago, and set out to paint all the birds 
of North America. His wanderings 
across the country in search of every 
species of birds took him 15 years and 
resulted in a collection of 874 pictures 
depicting more than 1,200 birds against 
their natural backgrounds. It is a col- 
lection combining scientific observation 
and distinctive artistry. I am happy to 
say that the State of Connecticut now 
owns this priceless collection and houses 
them in the mansion at the Harkness 
Memorial in Waterford, Conn., where 
they may be seen by the public. 


The Brasher paintings are regarded 
as second to none in the world today— 
equal, if not superior, to those of Fuertes 
and Agassiz, and more realistic than 
those of the famous John James Audu- 
bon. They represent the meticulous 
labor of more than half a century for 
he started painting when he was about 
20 and did not consider his work com- 
pleted until he was 70. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
two editorials titled “Rex Brasher,” one 
from the Waterbury American of March 
7, 1960, and the other from the New 
Haven Register of March 2, 1960: 

[From the Waterbury (Conn.) American, 
Mar. 7, 1960] 
Rex BRASHER 


The name of Rex Brasher is nowhere near 
as familiar to American lovers of art as that 
of a great many other artists. 

But Rex Brasher, who died last. week at his 
secluded home in the Chickadee Valley sec- 
tion of Gaylordsville, was an artist with a 
special bent and a special talent. Just how 
he developed this particular interest in birds 
is not certain, but he did—and he has left 
behind a marvelous collection of paintings 
for the enjoyment of the public. 

Nearly 20 years ago, the State of Connec- 
ticut purchased the bulk of Mr. Brasher’s 
works for $75,000. For several years they 
lay carefully crated in the basement of the 
State Capitol in Hartford, for lack of a place 
to display them. 

When the State acquired the Harkness 
estate in Waterford, and turned it into one 
of the lesser known but more beautiful State 
parks, it was decided to use the Harkness 
mansion as a gallery for the Brasher 
paintings. 

Today visitors to the Waterford park can 
spend hours browsing through the lovely 
gardens and hours more inspecting Mr. 
Brasher’s works, Mr. Brasher is believed to 
have painted some 1,200 species and sub- 
species of American birds, of which the State 
owns about 1,000. Even the huge Harkness 
mansion is not large enough to display them 
all at once, so that the pictures are rotated 
about every 60 days with about 200 on dis- 
play at one time. 

Mr. Brasher painted birds in the swamps 
of the Everglades, on the rock coasts of New 
England, on beaches, on the broad deserts 
and plains of the West, on mountain peaks— 
in fact everywhere there were birds to be 
found. , 

He continued to paint until about 2 years 
ago, when his eyesight failed. 

Often referred to as a 20th century Audu- 
bon, Mr. Brasher is believed by some art 
critics and naturalists to have been even 
more exacting in detail than was Audubon 
himself. 

At any rate Mr. Brasher has left a great 
art treasure to the world and Connecticut 
is fortunate to own the bulk of that treasure 
and to have a place where it can be displayed 
for public enjoyment. 
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[From the New Haven (Conn.) Register, 
Mar. 2, 1960] 
Rex BRASHER 

Rex Brasher is a name that Connecticut 
will long remember, and perhaps someday 
come to value more than the man and his 
work were openly valued during life. For 
the 91-year-old artist who died this week 
in Kent shared with Audubon and Agassiz 
and a very few others the dedicated pursuit 
of North America’s birds and their de- 
voted recording in sketch and painting. In 
Brasher’s case, his legacy is a massive col- 
lection of many thousands of field paintings 
of more than 1,200 species and subspecies of 
this continent’s birds. 

The Brasher paintings are now owned by 
the State of Connecticut and they are housed 
in the mansion at the Harkness Memorial 
in Waterford. They are, in themselves, a 
treasure. As the lifetime work of Rex 
Brasher they represent also a testimonial 
to individual perseverance> and to a self- 
sufficiency which may no longer be possible 
in most of the quiet places to which Rex 
Brasher hiked and canoed and otherwise 
made his solitary, watchful way in search 
of birds whose lives went undisturbed as he 
captured them forever in his sketchbook. 

When he was in his twenties, Rex Brasher 
set out to paint all the birds of North Amer- 
ica. He was in his seventies when the job 
was finished. There were sketches that he 
would have improved upon, birds that he 
longed to see for a few fleeting moments 
more. But what a life he led—and what a 
memorial he leaves. 


The Dawn of a New Decade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
are all deeply concerned over the direc- 
tions and trends inherent in our world’s 
recent history, knowing full well that 
no less than the survival of our civiliza- 
tion is now in question. In the January 
1960 issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists there is published a superb 
editorial by Dr. Eugene Rabinowitch, the 
editor, which is highly worthy of serious 
attention from every Member of this 
body and every thoughtful American. 

Dr. Rabinowitch has written provoca- 
tive thoughts which are at the same time 
hopefully optimistic and soundly real- 
istic. I am grateful to Mr. Carl Pemble, 
of River Falls, Wis., for his suggestion 
that this editorial be given the wider 
circulation and attention that it-so defi- 
nitely merits. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be published in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Tue DAWN or A NEw DECADE 


THREE REVOLUTIONS OF OUR TIME 


January 1, 1960, marked the end of a 
decade. Looking back on the 10 years which 
aré now history, one is seized by a breath- 
taking thought: perhaps we have lived 
through a great turning point in the affairs 
of mankind. 

In the January 1955 issue of the Bulletin, 
the years 1945-55 were called “Ten Years 
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That Shook the World.” Another 5 years 
have passed, and vague outlines of a new 
world have begun to emerge from the an- 
guish and confusion spread over the old 
world by the blasts that leveled Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

In 1921 the Russian poet Alexander Blok 
said, as he lay dying, that he could hear 
“the stormwinds of history” blowing over 
his head. The stormwinds of history have 
been blowing ever since 1914; by now, they 
have risen to a hurricane. 

Several major developments have reached 
their climax in our time: the revolution of 
underprivileged classes against societies 
which failed to soften their social injustices; 
the revolution of underprivileged nations 
against empires which did not transform 
themselves fast enough into common- 
wealths of free nations; and—lending ter- 
rible urgency to these two upheavals—the 
great scientific and technological revolu- 
tion, which has endowed mankind with an 
unheard-of capacity to destroy itself—or to 
reach out for new heights of material wel- 
fare everywhere. 

On the day when the existence of the 
atom bomb was made known to the world, 
Robert Hutchins, then chancellor of the 
University of Chicago, declared, “The atom 
bomb calls for world government,” and ap- 
pointed a committee to write a world con- 
stitution. 

The constitution, elaborated at Hutchins’ 
behest by Professor Borgese and his asso- 
ciates, is now all but forgotten; other elab- 
orate plans for world reorganization (such 
as that described by Grenville Clark and 
Louis Sohn, to name but one among many) 
have left equally little imprint on world 
events. Even the much less ambitious 
“foot in the door” plan for international 
ownership and management of atomic en- 
ergy, accepted in 1948 by all U.N. members, 
except the Soviet Union, now seems like a 
dream which only unworldly scientists 





- could ever have taken seriously. 


It seems that mankind is as far as ever 
from stable peace. The danger of war lurks 
around many corners. The dominant politi- 
cal passion of many peoples still is hatred 
for other peoples, desire for the fall of their 
political or economic systems, for the reduc- 
tion of their territories, or for their outright 
destruction—desires which cannot be real- 
ized except by war. 


Does this mean that practical men have 
been proved right—men who smugly as- 
serted in 1945 (as some still assert now, 
although less smugly) that bomb or no 
bomb, human history will remain the his- 
tory of contests for power; and that wars 
have always been, and will always remain, 
the inevitable climaxes of these contests? 


Much contemporary evidence supports this 
skeptical view. The world scene is still 
ominously dark. Several countries of East- 
ern Europe remain under alien military rule, 
exercised through native ideological minori- 
ties, but no less abhorrent for that to the 
majorities of these peoples. The minority 
that lost the civil war in China is still sup- 
ported by outside powers in its hope of re- 
gaining the control of the country, where 
another minority that won the civil war has 
successfully established its domination. 
Armistice, and not peace, still rules in di- 
vided Korea and Vietnam; and not even an 
Official cease-fire exists in the sea around 
Taiwan. And yet, whenever one of these 
smoldering power conflicts has flamed up 
in the last decade, the eruption has been 
quenched and the original situation—how- 
ever patently absurd—has been reestab- 
lished. The world map has been frozen by 
the universal fear of a great war. The Suez 
expedition was called off after the fighting 
was well underway—in fact, when it was al- 
most over—although vital interests of two 
great powers had to be sacrificed. The troops 
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that landed in Lebanon reembarked; the 
threatened assault on Quemoy never went 
beyond an artillery barrage; the showdown 
around Berlin is being delayed indefinitely, 
despite the obvious local military superior- 
ity of one side. 

This repeated frustration illuminated the 
decadence, in our time, of a diplomatic tech- 
nique which had been successfully used in 
the past when threats of war carried con- 
viction. Now, war threats and counter- 
threats have become bluffs and counter- 
bluffs. Even if this change is for the bet- 
ter, it is not without new dangers. A pow- 
er, threatened with a loss of face, may re- 
sort to force if its bluff is called—even if 
it did not seriously intend to-do so in the 
first place. However, in the past decade, 
major powers have shown considerable cau- 
tion in keeping the paths of retreat open— 
for themselves and for their adversaries. 
We can hope that they will be even more 
cautious in the age of intercontinental, mis- 
siles and missile-launching submarines— 
since these weapons make the possibility of 
a last-minute halt precarious and thus call 
for abstention from all practice of “brink- 
manship.” 

These are signs of the changing world— 
evidences of the impotence, in our time, 
of the diplomacy of the mailed fist, of gun- 
boat demonstrations and Marine landings, 
of the brandishing of ICBM’s or atomic 
bomb-carrying airplanes. They are gratify- 
ing, but not too reassuring. After all, one 
can say, abortive conflicts also occurred be- 
fore the First and the Second World War. 

Little more reassurance can be derived 
from the decade of coat-tail diplomacy— 
from the dreary bargaining in London, War- 
saw, and Geneva, or from the easy triumphs 
(and occasional flascoes) of the perregrina- 
tions of VIP’s—be it Premier Khrushchev 
and Mr. Bulganin (Remember these two 
garlanded with roses in India?), Vice presi- 
dent Nixon, Premier Macmillan, or—most 
recently and most triumphantly—President 
Eisenhower. Nor are the evanescent exhil- 
arations of the “spirits” of Geneva or Camp 
David to be taken seriously as signs of a 
new age. Equally dramatic was the en- 
counter of Napoleon and Alexander I on a 
float on the Niemen, which was followed, a 
few years later, by Napoleon’s invasion of 
Russia—not to stir up the painful memories 
of the summit meetings in Munich, Berch- 
tesgaden, Yalta, and Potsdam. Relaxa- 
tion of international tensions, softening 
of the long-rigid policies of Moscow and 
Washington—all this is for the good and 
should be eagerly fostered; but all these 
things have happened before, in past power 
conflicts—and never meant peace for more 
than a few years. 

Where can we see, then, real signs of a 
new turn in human affairs? In the treaty 
for the demilitarization of the Antarctic and 
its.permanent reservation for cooperative in- 
ternational research; in the resounding suc- 
cess of the International Geophysical Year, 
which pressed into service not only the full 
scientific resources of all nations, but also 
their warships and rockets; in plans for 
other cooperative scientific efforts, particu- 
larly first steps toward worldwide pooling 
of space exploration; in the International 
Atomic Energy Agency; in the vigor lately 
displayed by specialized agencies of the 
United Nations devoted to worldwide 
relief and reconstruction—-WHO and WFA, 
UNESCO and UNICEF, and the new U.N. 
Special Fund; in the work of various agen- 
cies of the United States and of the British 
Commonwealth in the rehabilitation of-un- 
derdeveloped areas in Asia and Africa; in 
conversations between world scientists on 
the problems of war and peace, such as the 
several “Pugwash” meetings; in the obvious 
urge of peoples, in all parts of the world, to 
work together irrespective of ideological 
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antagonisms and power conflicts between 
their governments. A new world of inter- 
national cooperation is to take shape 
under the frozen crust of the old world of 
self-centered nations deadlocked in power 
conflicts. 

Nite Cn ae ae aware 
of the stake mankind has in its preserva- 
tion; if the governments of the world will 
permit it to grow; then the trend of his- 
tory may truly take a new direction in our 
time. Future generations may then come to 
see, in the years which now appear as an 
era of darkness, confusion, desperation, and 
deadly danger, the time when a break was 
first made. with the age-long divisive tra- 
ditioh of mankind; when world community 
began to become a reality. 

LOST BELIEFS IN WAR AND RULE OF FORCE 


Three broad changes in man’s awareness 
of human relations are — us in this 
hopeful direction: a change in man’s rela- 
tion to war; a change in man’s attitude to- 
ward the rule of force; and a growing feeling 
of personal and national responsibility for 
the security and prosperity of mankind as a 
whole, and not only of one’s own country. 

A generation ago, the belief in the nat- 
uralness of war, in the glory of victorious 
battles, in the rationality of the use of mili- 
tary power as tool of national policy, was 
universal. In a Russian student calendar 
which I used to buy every year before the 
First World War, there was a table showing 
the numbers of battles each country had 
fought in its history wtih the comment, 
“France, the most. civilized of all countries, 
has also engaged in the greatest number of 
battles.” This attitude toward war is now 
dead. What was once the faith of a few 


exalted religious leaders and the reasoned . 


conclusion of a few humanist philosophers— 
that war is evil, and that the establishment 
of permanent peace must be the considered 
aim of mankind—has now become a com- 
mon, everyday belief of men and women all 
over the world. 

The same has occurred in man’s 
attitude toward the rule of force. The use 
of force in the maintenance of national 
strength was taken for granted as legitimate 
since the dawn of history. All empires have 
been founded on conquest; even now, while 
the historical empires of the European na- 
tions in Asia and Africa are crumbling, an 
attempt is being made in Eastern Europe to 
stabilize a new empire, intended to be held 
together by a bond of common ideology, but 
founded, like all empires before it, on mili- 
tary conquest. There is, however, a signifi- 
cant difference. In the past, no ideological 
justification was needed; the right of the 
stronger nations to rule over the weaker 
ones—England over Ireland or India, Russia 
over Poland, Austria over Italy, Japan over 
Manchuria, to take only the most recent ex- 
amples—was not questioned and empires 
built on such conquest confidently hoped to 
last forever. Nobody believes now in the 
legitimacy or viability of the rule of power- 
ful nations over weaker ones. If the Soviet 
rulers do not succeed soon in converting the 
East Germans, the Poles, the Hf 
into loyal Communists, their domination of 
these countries will not last long-——and the 


French Commonwealth. We cannot fortell, 
in every given case, how the rule of force 
will be broken, if it does not gain popuiar 
support; but we are now certain that no in- 
stitution can survive for long if it is not ac- 
cepted by men as natural and legitimate. 


in the short span 
and 1948. 
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AWAKENING OF WORLD COMMUNITY 
Each war in history has had its special 
cause, its aggressors and its victims, its 
heroes and its villains. Yet, there has been 
one common cause of all wars— 


their power for the benefit of the com- 
munity, while no ethical or legal restraints 
were imposed on their relations to other 
similar groups. The purpose of each com- 
munity was to assure for its members the 
greatest possible share of the limited wealth 
available on earth. In this, its interests 
were naturally opposed to the interests of 
other communities. One nation could not 
be rich except by others neing F poor, power- 
ful except by others being weak 

Mankind still largely exists in this tradi- 
tiorial framework. It still consists of self- 
centered fractions, pursuing their fractional 
interest as the summum bonum; but behind 
the continuing reality of a world divided 


into contending factions, into mutually hat- . 


ing and distrusting national, religious, and 
ideological units, there has begun to grow 
another reality—that of a humanity consci- 
ous of mutual involvement and responsibil- 
ity of everybody for everybody, one for all, 
all for one. 

Much too slowly—and yet, how rapidly, if 
considered in the context of history—the 
realization is spreading in America that as- 
sistance to less fortunate nations is the 
moral obligation of an economically strong 
country. Americans are beginning to un- 
derstand that no nation bas either a moral 
right, or the objective possibility, of surviv- 
ing indefinitely as an island of prosperity 
in a sea of want. What was once the opinion 
of small groups of peculiar people, such as 
the Quakers, or of idealistic individuals, 
such as Albert Schweitzer, whom nobody 
took seriously, is becoming in our time, a 
common belief. 

Vice President Nixon suggests that the 
United States should accept the jurisdic- 
tion of a world court in its future interna- 
tional treaties. Mr. Khrviishchev, as well as 
President Eisenhower and General DeGaulle, 
cautiously mentions the possibility of all 
advanced nations pooling their resources to 
assist the underdeveloped parts of the world. 
These words are not deeds, but they are 
portents. In the most cynical interpretation, 
the words of politicians suggest what they 
believe the public wants to hear—and only 
a few years ago such utterances would have 
meant the death by ridicule of an unwary 
American politician. Remember how Henry 
Wallace was accused of wanting to provide 
milk for Hottentot children? Was it not on 
that occasion that Mrs. Luce coined the ig- 
nominious term “globaloney’’; and is it not 
10 years later, a Republican president, 
elected to put an end to such nonsense, 
who prociaims in New Delhi a “world war 

inst hunger?” 
eon recent months, the U.S. Government 
has begun to exercise pressure on its Euro- 
pean allies to make them accept their share 
of the responsibility to aid underdeveloped 
nations; and if many in Europe think that 
this is none of their business, they hesitate 
to say so, because this is not a proper thing 
to say in our time. 

ETHICAL AND SELFISH CONCERNS 

Of course, the abhorrence of war and the 
broadening feeling of responsibility for the 
well-being of all men are not due simply to 
the moral growth of the human race. As al- 
ways in history, virtue is the child of neces- 
sity. In the past, devotion to one’s people 
and country, renunciation of unlimited pur- 
suit of selfish interests for the benefit of a 
racial or national community, could only be- 
come a general code of conduct when it was 
realized that by subjecting himself to this 
code, an individual would improve his own 
chances for survival and the safety of his 
progeny. 

In our time, the survival and prosperity of 


any individual or group is becoming more 
and more obviously tied up with the well- 
being and security of mankind as a whole. 
The selfish interests of these groups now call 
for the recognition of new ethical principles, 
encompassing the whole of mankind. It is 
not a disparagement of the value of moral 
ideas in history to say that these ideas, al- 
ways latent, and expressed, from the earliest 
ages, by exceptional individuals, become 
powerful influences in social life when their 
immanent virtue and justice find expression 
in their practical importance for the well- 
being of men. 


CONSTRUCTION VS. DESTRUCTIVE COMPETITION 


In the last year or two, while the arms 
race continued unabated, the contest be- 
tween the West and the East has shifted to 
@ new arena: to competition for the alle- 
giance of the uncommitted parts of the 
world, gained by increasing production and 
by using this increase for world political 
aims. This is significant . Even if 
the immediate motive of political leadership 
is engaging in this new competition is the 
old quest tor power, the idealistic ingredient 
in this effort (without which no national 
effort can succeed) is new. Competition in 
the development of military power is, by the 
nature of things, directed against somebody. 
The only aim of military power is to be able 
to destroy the military power of others. 
Competition in bring about improvements 
in the well-being of other nations has a 
common positive aim, and can easily become 
a step to cooperation. Three steel mills are 
being built in India, one by America, one by 
Germany, and one by the Soviet Union; in 
an even more drastic case, in one town in 
Central Asia, an electric power station has 
been built by one great power and a street- 
car system by another one. The logic of the 
situation calls for these efforts to become 
cooperative; and the most hopeful sign of 
our time is that this logic is beginning to 
prevail against the traditionalist blindness 
of those in the East who refuse to see in 
Western assistance programs anything but a 
drive for the enslavement of new nations by 
capitalist exploitation, and of those in the 
West who see in Soviet assistance nothing 
but a particularly reprehensible technique 
of Communist subversion, 


THE VIENNA DECLARATION 


When, 16 months ago, at Vienna, a dec- 
laration was adopted by scientists of all 
countries calling not only for an end to 
wars, but also for the cooperation of all na- 
tions, irrespective of their political and eco- 
nomic structure, in technological assistance 
to the less well-developed nations, this may 
have seemed a quixotic idea which only men 
with no understanding of reality could 
cherish. Since then, this concept has 


started popping up in public discussions, ~ 


including the pronouncements of responsi- 
ble national leaders. It is not boundless 
optimism to hope that a few years from 
now, the concepts of worldwide cooperation 
in the technical advancement of the under- 
developed parts of the world will be widely 
accepted. 

The development of science and technol- 
ogy is rapidly changing the realities of hu- 
man existence; one does not need to be a 
Marxist to say that this change in exist- 


ence must entail changes in consciousness. 
. 


The progress of scientific technology has 
given to fractions of mankind the capacity 
to destroy each other utterly, and thus made 
the historical concepts of international 
struggle for power obsolete; but human con- 
sciousness needs time to adjust itself to this 
new state of affairs, in which no security 
exists for any one nation except in the se- 
curity of all of them. The same progress 
in scientific technology is converting a world 
of limited wealth, in which each nation 
(and each class within a nation) could be 
prosperous only at the expense of other na- 
tions or other social classes, into a world in 
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which prosperity is available for all, if 
science and technology are pressed into the 
service of creating wealth; but the past ex- 
perience of strict limitation of wealth, and 
the struggle for this wealth between nations 
and classes, is but slowly forgotten. When 
Premier Khrushchev was in America, he ad- 
mitted that “The slaves of capitalism live 
well;” in other words, that the capitalist 
system (which he believes to be inferior in 
effectiveness to a planned Communist econ- 
omy) can produce enough wealth to keep 
everybody fairly prosperous. This is the 
kind of enlightenment that may permit a 
softening of the power conflict between the 
Soviet Union and the West, now exacer- 
bated by exaggerated belief on both sides in 
the decisive importance for prosperity of 
this or that system of production and dis- 
tribution of wealth. 


SETTING THE MINUTE HAND BACK 


These are the signs that a turning away 
from the path of traditional power policy 
is becoming psychologically possible. We 
do not dou! that, as of now, the main- 
stream of poli sical events is still dominated 
by traditional thinking and by the inertia 
of established institutions. The outlines 
of a new world community are but vaguely 
discernible behind the traditional structure 
of divided humanity. Nevertheless, in rec- 
ognition of these new hopeful elements in 
the world picture, we are moving the “clock 
of doom” on the Bulletin’s cover a few min- 
utes back from midnight. In doing so, we 
are not succumbing to a facile optimism, 
engendered by a change in the climate of 
our diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union, or to the exhilaration engendered 
by the personal contacts of the leaders of 
the great powers and their visits to different 
countries of the world. We want to express 
in this move our belief that a new cohesive 
force has entered the interplay of forces 
shaping the fate of mankind, and is making 
the future of man a little less foreboding. 

When, in the past, the Bulletin clock was 
moved forward closer to midnight, it was 
on the occasion of events—the first Soviet 
atom bomb, the first hydrogen bomb— 
symbolic of mankind’s drift toward the 
abyss of a nuclear war. The recent advent 
of intercontinental missiles is another stage 
of the same drift; the forthcoming test of 
a French nuclear bomb in Sahara, symbolic 
as it is of the beginning of the worldwide 
spread of nuclear weapons, will be another. 
No similar landmark can be pointed out in- 
dicating progress on the road to world com- 
munity, but there has been, in recent years, 
an accumulation-of facts and words which 
suggest that this hopeful trend is gathering 
force. The feeling seems justified that a 
turn of the road may have been reached, 
that mankind may have begun moving, 
however hesitantly, away from the dead 
end of its history; and so, with a hesitant 
hand, we are setting back the Bulletin’s 
clock.—E.R. 


Air Force Manual Is Fine 


EXTENSION or rena 


HON. DONALD L, JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HQUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following: 

[From the Indianapolis Star, Mar. 4, 1960] 
Am Force MANvAL Is FINE 

An educational training manual of the 
U.S. Air Force Reserve recently was strongly 
denounced by many powerful liberal groups 
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in Washington. It was said that the manual 
was unfair and insulting to the Christian 
churches and to the National Council of 
Churches in particular. 

The manual, so we are told, had recklessly 
accused the National Council of Churches of 
harboring pro-Communists in its midst. 
Public indignation against this Air Force 
manual was so great that the appropriate 
authorities in the Defense Department in 
Washington felt compelled to withdraw it 
from circulation, and offered full apologies 
to its critics. 

We have studied the full text of the man- 
ual very thoroughly and we cannot under- 
stand why it was withdrawn. Nor can we 
understand the reasons of those Washington 
VIP’s who saw fit to apologize for it. May- 
be their utter ignorance concerning Commu- 
nist problems is their excuse. We find the 
manual a very timely, a very reasonable, and 
& very admirable document. We see nothing 
wrong in the fact that it was used as text- 
book material for Reserve training courses by 
the U.S. Air Force. Quite on the contrary— 
we think the Educational Department of 
the U.S. Air Force should be congratulated 
for having done such an excellent job in ex- 
posing the underground Communist activ- 
ities in the U.S. churches. 

In the first place, the manual warns all 
Air Force personnel of the dangers of Com- 
munist spying activities, giving actual ex- 
amples of the successful—for the Commu- 
nists—work done by very skillful Commu- 
nist agents. The manual then discussed the 
Communist technique of confusing gullible 
people with well-sounding words and phrases 
about peace, democracy, social justice, inter- 
national trade and the like, which mean 
different things to the Communists. Democ- 
racy, for example, in Communist phrase- 
ology, means the dictatorship of the Commu- 
nsit one-party regime. Peace means an in- 
ternational settfement on Communist terms. 
Social justice means the Communist system 
of injustice, discrimination and _ terror. 
What’s wrong in pointing out these very ob- 
vious—but oftentime forgotten—truths con- 
cerning the deceitful ways with which Com- 
munist propagandists work? . 

The manual then gives concrete and docu- 
mentary evidence proving that many min- 
isters of the church, including a lot of promi- 
nent members of the National Council of 
Churches, have sponsored and supported— 
and continue to sponsor and support—both 
open Communist political groups and drives, 
and so-called Communist front organiza- 
tions. The manual quotes prominent US. 
Christian ministers arguing that Jesus Christ 
was, in fact, a Communist, and that the So- 
viet Union today follows Christ’s teaching 
of brotherhood, equality and justice. Con- 
sidering the Communist slave labor camps, 
in which tens of millions of innocent human 
beings have perished, considering the Com- 
munist police terror system—the most cruel 
system known to man, it is indeed breath- 
taking to see preachers of the Gospel of 
Christ praise the Red murderers as humani- 
tarian social workers and saint-like mission- 
aries. Yet such preachers exist in Amer- 
ica today. What’s wrong if an Air Force 
manual names them and quotes their fan- 
tastic, not to say blasphemous hymns of 
praise to the most sinister killers and tor- 
turers in history? 

The manual ends with a simple, but well- 
defined and beautifully phrased definition 
of the American way of life, and in contrast, 
of the Communist political purpose—to sub- 
jugate all human activities, all economics, 
all morality, all religion to the iron will and 
discipline of the Communist state. 

Our only regret is thatthe controversial 
Air Force manual has not been distributed 
outside the personnel of the Air Force Re- 
serve. We think it should be read by all 
Americans, from all walks of life, of all pro- 
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fessions, all religions and ‘all political affilia- 
tions. The manual can displease or anger 
only people who know nothing about com- 
munism, or who consciously or unconscious- 
ly serve the Communist cause. 


¢ 





Youth Conservation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
public support for my proposal for a 
Youth Conservation Corps, authorized 
in S. 812 and sent to the House of Rep- 
resentatives last year continues to mount. 
In my travels throughout the country, 
and particularly in the great States of 
the Middle West and Northwest, there 
is the most intense interest and an- 
ticipation of the possibilities for good of 
such a corps of young men. I am deeply 
hopeful that we shall yet have hearings 
and action on the bill in the House be- 
fore the end of the current session. 

In an article which I prepared for the 
January issue.of Sports Afield, I de- 
scribed the Youth Conservation Corps 
in some detail, and outlined the legisla- 
tive situation with respect to S. 812. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
this article, entitled “Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps” be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

YoutTH CONSERVATION CORPS 
(By Senator Huserr H. HUMPHREY) 


On August 13, 1959, the forces of conser- 
vation in America squeaked through a sur- 
prise victory in the Senate, with the passage 
(47 to 45) of S. 812, a bill creating a youth 
conservation corps to consist eventually of 
150,000 young men, trained to attack the 
major problems of resource conservation 
which have plagued our Nation since the on- 
set of World War II. : 

It was a victory in which conservationists 
shared the glory with educators, judges, and 
youth authorities—sickened by the constant 
substitution of brave words for any mean- 
ingful action to deal with the growing prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. 

It was a victory, but the Youth Conserva- 
tions Corps is not yet a reality. 

Between now and next January, the in- 
fantry of conservation and those enlisted in 
the struggle against delinquency must move 
up into the line of battle. If the YCC bill 
cannot be passed by the House in 1960, any 
significant action on the conservation needs 
in our national forests and parks, our wild- 
life refuges and our other Federal-owned 
lands will inevitably be postponed until well 
into 1961. 

Opposition to the proposal has been al- 
most entirely underground, except for a 
blunt statement of opposition from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. During the extensive 
hearings on the bill, no organization came 
to testify against it. Indeed, not one of the 
opponents of the bill in the Senate even at- 
tended a single hearing on the bill. The 
word was simply passed: “Kill the bill.” And 
the forces that have always fought against 
any meaningful regulation of the public 
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lands in the public interest, who have al- 
ways tried to block any significant invest- 
ment in conservation, quietly went to work. 
They have failed in their first attempt, but 
they will not give up with one defeat. 

The outdoorsmen of America have better 
cause than most of their fellow-Americans 
to remember the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
They know that before the old CCC was 
thrown into the breach in 1933, only the 
most token efforts had been made to. carry 
out the dreams of Gifford Pinchot and Teddy 
Roosevelt and their friends who succeeded 
in setting aside great tracts of the public 
lands for the benefit of future generations. 
The hunter and the fisherman, the family 
camper, the wilderness rider, the just plain 
nature-lover, each of these Americans every 
year can afford to say a word of thanks for 
those 3 million raw young men who were 
sent into the woods during the 1930’s with 
no plans, no training, no preparation—just 
willing brain and muscle during a time when 
society seemed unable to offer men jobs in 
industry. The cleared camping area, the 
second-growth grove of trees, the stabilized 
streambank, the wilderness trail, the up- 
stream reservoir, the handsome retaining 
wall, the still-sturdy but now rundown recre- 
ational facilities in the national forests and 
parks constitute a gift from one generation 
of boys to the next—and from one enlight- 
ened group of leaders to the sportsmen and 
outdoor-lovers of the next 500 years, 

In 9 years the CCC boys-—averaging more 
than 300,000 of them a year scattered 
throughout the country—built into our pub- 
lic land holdings almost incalculable values, 
in terms of timber and water and soil and 
recreational opportunities. 

There were many harsh words said about 
some of the bold experiments of the New 
Deal, but there was virtually unanimous 
agreement that. the CCC was a resounding 
success. 

What happened to the CCC? It was one 
of the first casualties of World War II. The 
boys who had been volunteering for the 
corps by the tens of thousands suddenly 
were swept up by an even more urgent call 
to arms. The manpower—or boypower—of 
the CCC just went to war. 

And, strangely enough, when the last shot 
was fired, and the last GI returned to the 
United States, the country was just not in 
the mood to buckle down. We wanted to 
produce and consume all those goods we had 
been doing without for 5 years. We wanted 
to have fun, to get postponed families 
started, to buy that new car, the new house 
we had been dreaming about, the new gun, 
the new boat. 

We hit a tremendous production stride. 
And to «he surprise and consternation of all 
the population experts, we also began to. 
produce what now looks like a virtual popu- 
lation explosion. 

Conservationists soon to have bad 
dreams about the available soil and water 
and timber resources for this mushrooming 
population, and the pressure on the outdoor 
recreational areas of the country began to 
get out of hand. In the national forests 
alone, there were 68.5 million visitors last 
year. By 1969 there will be 130 million. 

Even the conservative Secretary of Agri- 
culture of an administration publicly com- 
mitted to a balanced budget at all costs was 
finally persuaded to sign his name to a report 
that outlined a vast new investment program 
for the national forests that would, he said, 
produce $245 million annually in new reve- 
nues from the sale of timber in the national 
forests by the year 2000. (P.S.—He did not 
ask Congress for the money.) 

Conservationists outside the Government, 
unhampered by the wraps of the Budget Bu- 
reau and with long professional experience 
under previous Federal administrations, esti- 
mated the “conservation gap” in 1958 at $3 
billion in needed investment over the next 
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10 years to put our forests into adequate 
productive shape. (There are 560,000 acres 
needing reforestation, 11 million acres that 
require thinning, pruning and other reme- 
investment of $4.5 billion 
is the loss of our topsoil and 
to protect our vital watersheds. (At least 
of national forest lands 
ee ee ean , and 535 flood preven- 
tion structures should be built. About $1 
billion is heeded to stabilize the soils and 
increase the forage yields on our western 
range lands. (Four million acres of national 
forest range lands needed revegetation.) 
There should be an investment of $2 billion 
over the next decade to upgrade and expand 
the areas of outdoor recreational facilities, 
and’ another $1 billion to-improve wildlife 
refuges. Planned, detailed projects, adding 
up to these 10-year investment figures, the 
conservationists pointed out, are waiting in 
the files of the major Federal agencies con- 
cerned with the management of our public 
lands. 

And while conservationists were worrying 
: apout the population pressure on our nat- 
ural resources, a second and even uglier 
problem was developing in American cities. 

From the files of police authorities and 
juvenile court judges an ugly and disturbing 
story has been brought to light—of boys 
dropping out of school and finding no jobs, 
of gang-formition and violence, of arvests 
and convictions on a scale so unprecedented 
that the FBI Director has felt himself com- 
pelled. to call it to public attention. The 
Navy reports that one out of four of its re- 
cruits has a record of arrest for a nontraffic 
violation of the law. Police forces have been 
augmented, juvenile court dockets saturated 
and reformatories jammed. 

With slum clearance moving at a snail's 
pace, school construction lagging and auto- 
mation making it increasingly difficult for 
boys just out of schoo! to find satisfactory 
jobs, youths from underprivileged families 
are turning to dark and desperate roads in 
increasing numbers. 

During the heurings on S. 812, we heard 
witness after witness from the great metro- 
polftan areas tell of the tremendous burden 
being placed on the police and the courts, 
and of the rising curve of costs to deal with 
delinquency. There was general agreement 
that a figure of $25,000 was a good estimate 
of the cost to the taxpayer for every juvenile 
delinquent who went the police-courts- 
reformatory road. The sickening waste of 
human lives was being accompanied by a 
staggering rise in costs. Worst of all, what 
was being spent apparently was not doing 
anything to solve the problem. 

I particularly recall the comment of the 
warden of the Oklahoma State Refofmatory, 
who wrote me: “The solution to our crime 
situation is not more jails, reformatories, 
and penetentiaries, but some educational 
program which will prevent boys from com- 
ing to our penal institutions.” And Warden 
Joe Harp concluded, “It is so very hard to 
rehabilitate a boy behind prison walls.” 


The problem of juvenile delinquency is 
acute now, at a time when employment is at 
record heights, and before the great popula- 
tion bulge resulting from the marriages dur- 
ing and after World War II has hit its peak. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics tells us that 
the rate of unemployment of young people 
between 16 and 19 is almost three times the 
national average for all workers. Further- 
more, as Katherine Oettinger of the U‘S. 
Children’s Bureau points out, “It is all too 
easy to step from low pay or unemployment 
into delinquent behavior. * * *” And Ewan 
Clague of the Bureau of Labor Statistics pre- 
dicts very firmly that by 1965 the number of 
persons in the work force under the age of 
20 will increase by 40 percent. Where we 
now have about 9 million boys and girls be- 
tween ages 18 and 21, by 1965 there will be 
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more than 12 million, and by 1975 more 
than 16 million. 

Unless we succeed in bringing down the 
rate of delinquency, the figures on delin- 
quency are going to leap also. 

It all adds up to trouble—big trouble— 
a shocking waste of young lives and a scan- 
dalous waste of the taxpayers’ money in 
fruitless efforts to seal off nonrehabilitable 
boys from society. 

When I first proposed the Youth Conser- 
vation Corps I tried to make it crystal clear 
that we were not proposing a panacea for 
the cancer of juvenile delinquency, but we 
were trying to save-some boys who would 
otherwise go wrong. And we could point to 
the experience of hundreds of thousands of 
CCC boys who had been encouraged to lead a 
constructive life, who had been given both 
physical and mental health by their few 
months in hard, well-led work on the land. 

Putting boys on the land, putting them to 
work on projects that needed to be done, on 
patriotic undertakings to build for the future 


“of America, this I am ever more convinced 


would do more for America in terms of our 
Nation’s mental heaith and physical fitness 
than even the important resource-conserva- 
tion work. 

We are creating no new agency, no make- 
work boondoggles, but a simple and direct 
way to channel the creative energies of 
American boys into the planned projects of 
otr Federal conservation agencies—under 
the direct supervision and leadership of our 
splendid forest and park rangers, wildlife 
management specialists, and soil conserva- 
tionists. 

Although the Youth Conservation Corps 
will not be a “new CCC,” it can proudly 
and rightfully draw upon the invaluable ex- 
perience gained from that notable experi- 
ment in government. It has the vast suc- 
cesses and the minor mistakes of the CCC 
to guide the new corps. One has only to look 
at the record to know that what the YCC 
can do for America is not a matter of theory, 
but of proved practice. 

Here is an opportunity to take action in a 
sea Of words, to move purposefully and 
swiftly to deal with the two apparently un- 
related problems of resource wastage and the 
wastage of youth, in one great forward step. 
Boys on the land in a Youth Conservation 
Corps—this can become a reality if every 
American who understands the wholesome 
and healing nature of the great outdoors will 
make it a personal project to express to his 
Congressman, and to his President, his sup- 
port of S. 812. 





Need Permament Judgeship 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, a rather 
poignant editorial appeared in one of 
Tennessee’s great newspapers, Nashville 
Tennessean, a duy or two ago. It calls 
attention to the distressing need for an 
additional permanent Federal judge for 
the middle district of Tennessee. A 
subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary has recommended an addi- 
tional judge for the district on a tem- 
porary basis. This is, of course, an un- 
realistic approach to a problem existing 
at Nashville for about 3 years. We had 
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two district judges for several years. 
One of them was a temporary judgeship. 
Avery capable judge died and since that 
time we have struggled along with one 
judge. This splendid editorial points up 
the unrealistic approach to this pressing 
problem. The editorial follows: 

Neep PERMANENT JUDGESHIP 


At long last, it appears an omnibus bill 
providing new Federal district judges 
throughout the Nation will clear Congress. 
But the kinks with respect to a proposed 
judgeship serving middle Tennessee have not 
been sufficiently removed. 

As things now stand, a House subcommit- 
tee is recommending a temporary judge to 
relieve the caseload piled up on District 
Judge William E. Miller’s docket. The Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee has reported a bill 
which would provide a roving judge for west 
and middle Tennessee. a 

Despite these recommendations, Repre- 
sentative J. CaRLTON LOSER says he is con- 
fident that the final action of Congress will 
give middle Tennessee a second and perma- 
nent district jurist: Congressman Loser, a 
member of the House Judiciary Committee, 
feels the full committee will override the 
suggestion of its subgroup and recommend 
permanent tenure for the middle district, 
We hope his confidence is well founded. 

Certainly, the history of the judgeship 
situation in middle Tennessee should be 
given some weight by Congress. That his- 
tory is this: Judge Miller was appointed 
with permanent tenure at a time when Con- 
gress correctly assumed that such was justi- 
fied by the heavy backlog then existing in 
the middle district judge’s court, which 
operates from Columbia and Cookeville, as 
well as Nashville. 

But terms of the bill creating this second 
court contained a quirkish provision which 
had the effect of abolishing the second 
permanent judgeship upon the retirement or 
death of either middie district jurist. The 
provision, which was never justified, was to 
have been eliminated by Congress in the 
next upcoming session, but before it could 
be done, Judge Elmer Davies, Sr. died. 

Two permanent judges in middle Tennes- 
see are needed if only two circumstances are 
considered : 

1, The tremendous number of land con- 
demnation cases centering in Nashville be- 
cause the U.S. Corps of Engineers’ district 
Office is situated here, and, 

2. The heavier-than-normal income tax 
caseload created by the presence in Nash- 
ville of the Collector of Internal Revenue’s 
district office, which serves the entire State. 

Add to this the number of lawsuits which 
arise in the middle district because Nash- 
ville is a State capital city and the problem 
is thrice underscored, as to need. 





Port of New York Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, today 
is being celebrated in New York City as 
Port of New York Day. It is a well- 
merited tribute to the port which has 
welcomed so many fine newcomers to 
our shores and which serves as a hub 
of America’s booming international trade 
activities. 
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Today’s New York Times contains an 
excellent editorial on this subject, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar, 16, 1960} 
Port oF New York Day 


Today has been proclaimed Port of New 
York Day in New York City by Mayor Wav- 
ner. Most New Yorkers, unfortunately, are 
only dimly aware of their city’s position as 
a center of international trade, but it is as 
a port that New York has climbed to em- 
inence. 

The port, which the city shares with its 
neighboring New Jersey communities, is able 
to berth 396 vessels at one time along 833 
miles of waterfront. In 1958 it processed 
almost 38 million long tons of ocean-borne 
foreign trade cargo to a value of $8,500 mil- 
lion, At the same time its airports moved 
- over 1314 million people. 

And these figures are only the beginning 
of the story, for without the magnet of the 
city’s magnificent port facilities New York 
would be just another coastal town. Be- 
cause of the port’s easy accessibility people 
came here from all over the world, bring- 
ing their cultures with them, and in the 
millions funneled through the city to swell 
the nation to the strength it now possesses. 

Many of these immigrants remained here, 
where their feet first touched American soil, 
so that now almost one-fourth of the city’s 
over 8 million population is foreign-born. 
What other city can boast of publishing 
57 foreign-language newspapers? With all 
its richly endowed museums the city itself 
is the largest and best museum of the world’s 
cultures. 

New York’s color and contant change, its 
ever-upward movement, its mosaic of the 
world, are the city’s living tribute to its 
port facilities. 





Mobility Held Defense Key 


EXTENSION oe REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an 
article “Mobility Held Defense Key” ap- 
pearing in the San Diego Evening Tri- 
bune of February 20, 1960. The author 
of this article is the distinguished mili- 
tary writer, Maj. George Fielding Eliot, 
whose column appears in numerous 
newspapers in this country and is also 
widely read in Europe. 

This article is particularly timely in 
that it explains the great danger of 
placing overemphasis upon U.S.-based 
long-range missiles, and points up, in 
turn, the inherent advantages that stem 
from a diversified and mobile arsenal 
of deterrents. I recommend this article 
to Members of this House because it sets 
forth the essential strategic thought 
which in large measure underlines the 
present defense policy of the United 
States which seeks—and has achieved— 
deterrent superiority over the Soviet 
‘Union through emphasis upon diversity 
and mobility of our strategic weapons 
system. 

As Major Eliot so clearly points out— 
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and this is something which is too often 
overlooked by those critics in this coun- 
try who equate deterrents with only mis- 
siles—the United States has “in the 
weaponry and know-how of global, mo- 
bile warfare, the time lead—not Mr. 
K., and we are vastly favored by geog- 
raphy.” 

This article underlines the sound logic 
of our current policy which has chosen 
a deterrent system based upon mobility, 
versatility, and diversity, instead of fol- 
lowing the disastrous path of placing our 
total dependence upon only the highly 
publicized intercontinental _ ballistic 
missile. 

The article follows: 

Mosturry Hetp Derense Key 


Eprror’s Note.—The following analysis of 
the U.S. military position is written by Maj. 
George Fielding Eliot, USA, ret. A veteran of 
two wars, Eliot has gained fame for his 
books and articles on national defense. His 
books include “If War Comes,” “The Ram- 
parts We Watch,” and “If Russia Strikes.” 

(By George Fielding Eliot) 

The overwhelming issue of the coming 
campaign, says Vice President Nixon, is the 
national security. 

Doubtless many citizens are ready to 
agree. But what then? A daily diet of 
discordant headlines, adorned with the 
names of statesmen and military leaders, has 
bred more confusion than assurance. The 
years just ahead seem dark with peril. 

The weapons on which the Nation is asked 
to rely for safety are for the most part un- 
proven in battle. Yet the nubbin of the 
debate now in progress isn’t beyond the 
grasp of plain Yankee horsesense, 

For the layman, a handy rule of thumb in 
judging the. split-second weaponry of the 
dawning missile age might go like this: 

If you can’t keep it on the move, you can’t 
protect it. And if you can’t protect it, you 
can’t depend on it to protect you 

Apply this rule to every weapon and mili- 
tary argument you hear of during the com- 
ing year and you won't be far off base. 

National security is indeed the overwhelm- 
ing issue of our times. And the over- 
whelming military requirement of American 
national security is to safeguard our free- 
dom of action—freedom to carry forward the 
American mission of preserving human lib- 
erty against the Communist challenge. 

We require powerful nuclear striking forces 
to deter the Soviets from depriving us of 
freedom of action forever by a surprise nu- 
clear assault. 

We also require non-nuclear forces— 
ground, sea, and air—to be able to inter- 
vene with enough of the right kind of power 
to deal with Communist aggressions of 
threats against specific parts of the free 
world. But freedom of action to do that— 
as we did recently in Lebanon and the For- 
mosa Straits, as we may have to do at Berlin 
one day—depends on the power of our nu- 
clear deterrent to protect us from Soviet 
nuclear counterblows, 

Thus our deterrent forces must continue to 
be so armed and disposed that they cannot 
be knocked out by any surprise attack which 
the Soviet Union has the means to deliver. 
Otherwise we shall find our future freedom 
of action increasingly shackled by Soviet 
rocket threats. 

Nothing that our military leaders are say- 
ing disagrees in principle with this central 
need to protect our freedom of action, nor 
with the proposition that our freedom of 
action can only be secure if our nuclear 
striking power is secure from surprise 
destruction. 

When Adm. Arleigh Burke, for example, 
asks for more sea-based Polaris missiles and 
another aircraft carrier, he is asking for de- 
terrent missile and air forces which cannot 
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be destroyed by Soviet ICBM's, these being 
useless against moving targets. He is look- 
ing forward to the wider use of the ocean 
spaces for the deployment of mobile nuclear 
deterrent forces of the future, which may 
include such systems as nuclear-powered 
seaplanes. 

When Gen. Thomas S. Power insists that 
@ substantial portion of his Strategic Air 
Command’s planes be kept constantly in the 
air, he too is seeking some measure of se- 
curity against surprise missile attack through 
applying the same principle of mobility on 
which Admiral Burke relies. And he looks 
to a future in which airborne weapons sys- 
tems of far greater flexibility and endurance 
than his B-52’s with. their Hound Dog mis- 
siles may be available to us, 

Meanwhile, it becomes more and more diffi- 
cult for the advocates of massive fixed-base 
missiles, installed here in America, to recon- 
cile the inherently static character of such 
weapons with the overw American 
military requirement for global freedom of 
action, and with the fact that the main 
Soviet armament. is specifically designed to 
attack fixed targets but has little value 
against moving targets. 

Here is the real- issue which is beginning 
to take shape amid all the present confusion 
of military debate, 

It is a fundamental issue which any citizen 
can understand. 

It is an issue between those who realize 
that security from surprise attack by mis- 
sile weapons, against which there is no pres- 
ent defense and zero warning, can be sought 
only in mobility, and those who assert that 
we can hope to pile up enough concrete here 
in our. homeland 


the political and psychological paralysis of 
our national freedom of-action which could 
result from basing deterrent weapons in our 
bosom. 


SIMPLE YARDSTICK AVOIDANCE SOUGHT 


Also they don’t want Nikita Khrushchev 
to be able to measure the risk of war by the 
simple yardstick of so many megatons to 
smash so many fixed targets with a pre- 
calculated percentage of hits. Mobile deter- 
rent forces he will have to go look for. 

If found, they can be attacked only by 
such means as submarines or aircraft, 
against which there will be both warning 
and defense. Hence his calculated risk 
must include a much bigger question mark. 

Finally, in the weaponry and know-how of 
global mobile warfare we have the time lead, 
not Mr. K., and. we are vastly favored by 
geography. 

An American strategy which chooses mo- 
bile weapons in order to preserve our free- 
dom of action and restrict that of our oppo- 
nents will deny the Soviets any reliable 
calculation of a surprise knockout and any 
credible basis for nuclear blackmail. 

In the current arms debate, the inescap- 
able logic of such a strategy is beginning to 
appeal to many minds. Yankee horsesense 
may yet make nonsense of Mr. K.’s rocket- 
supported hopes. 





One Hundred and Twelfth Anniversary of 
the Hungarian Revolution 


SPEECH 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, f 


join my colleagues in marking this som-~- 
ber anniversary. For more than a cen- 





tury, the people of Hungary have fought 
dreamed of independence 
dom as we have known and loved it in 


institution and activity subject to con- 


to the people of Hungary. 
us hope ‘that the forthcoming meet- 
of -the heads of states will be one 
at which important blows may be struck 
for the freedom of the Hungarian 
people. : 





Commentary on Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I have lis- 
tened to all of the debate on H.R. 8601, 
the civil rights bill, for the past 5 days. 
I have listened to the explanation of the 
provisions of the bill by the proponents 
and the opponents. I have heard re- 
citals in detail of the differences between 
the referee and the registrar plan of 
supervision of elections. I have heard 
repeated references to the voting rights 
of American citizens under the Lindsay 
amendment, the McCulloch amendment, 
the Meader amendment, and the Kas- 
tenmeier amendment, and on sober re- 
flection, considering the provisiens of 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights, it 
does not seem possible that we, the 
Members of this great deliberative body, 
must at this late date in the history of 
our Republic consider these things. 

Starting with the famous phrase in 
the Declaration of Independence “that 
all men are created equal,’”’ and consid- 
ering the supreme law of the land em- 
bodied in the Constitution, which guar- 
antees to all people the blessings of lib- 
erty, due process and equal protection of 
the laws, it just does not seem possible 
that we must legislate on civil rights, 
year after year after year. 

Further, the Constitution has con- 
ferred upon all native born and natural- 
ized citizens, not only citizenship in the 
State where the individual resides, but 
citizenship of the United States as well, 
and this is an unqualified right, regard- 
less of race, creed, or color. Therefore, 





I submit under these. basic truths form- 
ing the foundation of our way of life in 





and free- — 
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tunate that so much litigation has been 
necessary to both define and enforce 
these rights within the past several years. 
Even so, the U.S. Supreme Court, the 
court of last resort of our judicial sys- 
tem, has had to say and reiterate that 
racial discrimination in publicly sup- 
ported schools must be eliminated. It 
has directed that school desegregation 
shall be accomplished with ‘“‘all deliber- 
ate speed” locally through Federal dis- 
trict courts. 

I find the consideration of the need 
for this type of accomplishment difficult 
to comprehend, coming from the State 
of New Jersey, where we have enjoyed 
integration in our school system for 
years. In fact, I recall in my grammar 
and high school days in Atlantic City, 
the white and colored children not only 
studied and worked together, but formed 
friendships which have lasted through- 
out my lifetime—friendships for which I 
have the sincerest and deepest regard. 
I see no reason why the same mingling 
of the races cannot be affected in every 
State of the Union, the same as it has 
been in New Jersey for many years. It 
grieves me to think that it is necessary, 
as it is, to formulate and to act on legis- 
lation on these things, which are so fun- 
damental in this life. 

I naturally am in favor of this bill, the 
civil rights bill, and will support any 
amendment which gives it strength and 
simplicity to effect its purpose. I can 
only hope and pray that we are making 
true progress, and that we will eventually 
obtain through understanding and good 
will the ideal of equality before the law, 
regardless of race, creed, or color. 





The Facts About Our National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, so 
much has been written pro and con 
on the status of our national defense 
that the American people have a right 
to be justifiably confused. A series of 
discerning and objective articles written 
by the Cleveland Plain Dealer’s most 
capable military reporter, Phil G. Gould- 
ing, thoroughly. discuss our defense 
posture and clarifies many of the points 
in dispute. 

As a member of the Defense Depart- 
ment Appropriations Subcommittee, I 
have heard daily many of the facts that 
Mr. Goulding recites and can vouch for 
their authenticity. 

I trust that the American people will 
benefit from the reading of these ar- 
ticles, along with a subsequent editorial: 
{From the Oleveland Plain Dealer, Mar. 6, 

1960] 
Here’s Wuy Ine Be.ieves Unirep Srates Is 
Srronc EnovcH 


(By Phil G. Goulding) 
WasHIncton.—What if the world knew 
that America could respond to any sudden 
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attack with certain delivery of a single super- 
bomb powerful enough to eliminate the at- 
tacking nation? 

The problem of deterring all-out war 
would be solved. 

It would not matter whether a potential 
enemy had 100 times the manned bombers, 
1,000 times the intercontinental ballistic 
missiles or a 3-to-1 edge in flotillas of space 
ships. 

Economic, psychological, and brushfire 
warfare would demand other forms of 
strength. But no sane opponent would risk 
inevitable destruction by pushing the but- 
ton which would force the United States to 
deliver that bomb. 

That is a simple statement of the admin- 
istration’s position on the missile-gap con- 
troversy. 

President Eisenhower and the Secretary 
of Defense are confident that America now 
has and will continue to have the equiva- 
lent of the one-shot superbomb—more than 
enough nuclear explosives to do the’same 
job and ample means of applying them, | 

If they are right, there would obviously 
be no military advantage in spending $1 bil- 
lion or $11.69 merely-to buy one U.S. ICBM 
for each Soviet ICBM. 

If they are wrong, we should obviously lay 
out as many billions as necessary to expe- 
dite production of intercontinental missiles, 
2,000-mile-an-hour B-70 bombers, crossbows, 
poisoned darts, and all other required ar- 
ticles of all-out combat. 

What are the destructive capabilities of 
the United States today and how will they 
change over the next few years? 

All informed. parties in the missile-gap 
debate stipulate two basic facts. 

The first is that neither nation now pos- 
sesses significant numbers of long-range bal- 
listic missiles. America has 3 which are 
battle ready; Russia is credited with about 
10 


All-out war today would be fought with 
manned bombers. Soviet bomber strength 
is considerable, but even the most severe 
critics of Eisenhower. defense policies con- 
cede that the United States stands supreme 
in March 1960. 

The second stipulation is that the mid- 
1960’s will be the period of missile plenty. 
By that time, the 6,000-mile solid-fueled Min- 
uteman ICBM will be in the arsenal. Pre- 
cise force levels have not been established. 
There have been suggestions in Capitol Hill 
testimony that the Minuteman will be de- 
ployed in thousands. 

In itself, the missile gap cannot possibly 
make this Nation “forever a second-class 
power,” as some have contended. It is a tem- 
porary issue, dealing neither with today nor 
with the period beyond 1964. It is concerned 
only with the intervening years when Russia 
is due to have a substantial supply of ICBM’s 
and a substantial numerical superiority— 
1961 to 1964. 


STRENGTH BASED ON VARIED WEAPONS 


Between the 1960 day of unquestioned 
thermonuclear supremacy via manned bomb- 
ers and the 1964-65 day of unquestioned 
thermonuclear equality via the Minuteman, 
US. ability to prevent or fight all-out war 
will rest upon these weapons systems: 

Planes of the Strategic Air Command— 
the 600-mile-per-hour B-47 medium jet 
bomber, the slightly faster B-52 heavy bomb- 
er and the supersonic B-58 medium bomber. 

Intercontinental ballistic missiles of SAC— 
the huge liquid-fueled Atlas now available 
in small numbers, the companion liquid- 
fueled Titan due to become operational next 
year and the mobile Minuteman, scheduled 
to begin to appear in quantity in 1963. 

Fifteen-hundred-mile Thor and Jupiter 
intermediate-range ballistic missiles in Eng- 
land, Italy and Turkey. 

Aircraft based on the 14 attack carriers 
of the Navy—and capable of handling hydro- 
gen weapons. 
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Fighter-bombers assigned to the Tactical 
Air Command in this country and to our 
theater commanders overseas. These can 
also deliver nuclear bombs. 

Atomic-powered Polaris submarines. Each 
will be armed with 16 1,200-mile (later 
1,500-mile) ballistic missiles that can be 
launched from hidden positions far below 
the surface. 

An assortment of other nuclear-tipped 
nonballistic missiles: The Air Force inter- 
continental air-breathing Snark; the tacti- 
cal Matador pilotiess plane; its successor, the 
1,100-mile Mace, and the old Navy Regulus. 


BACKBONE OF SAC IS 480 B-52 BOMBERS 


Backbone of SAC today is the B-52, which 
is not the outmoded flying machine that Mr. 
Khrushchev would have the world believe. 

It operates from 24 dispersed bases. They 
are in Puerto Rico and 14 States, from 
Maine on one coast to Washington on the 
other. 

Some 704 B-52’s have been financed. 
Crashes have taken several, training units 
have others, research and development teams 
operate a few. The active force, ready to go 
today, numbers 480. New models are cur- 
rently being delivered. é 

A large percentage are on ground- 
alert—prepared to be en route to the target 
within 15 minutes. The number on this 
status has increased fourfold over the last 


ear. 

Modifications have tremendously improved 
the B-52 since the first production plane. 
The G-series, now being accepted by opera- 
tional units, boosted the range from 6,000 to 
9,000 miles, chiefly through using the space 
within the wing for additional fuel. 

Funds for 40 B-52 H-models are requested 
in the new budget. Turbofan engines on 
these will yield unother 15 percent increase 
in efficiency. The advantages: More range, 
better acceleration on takeoff, superior per- 
formance at low altitudes. 


AIRBORNE MISSILES TO SHOOT 500 MILES 


The big bomber also will have a new brain 
and a new set of hands to help punch its 
way to the target. 

Each B-52 will carry two Hound Dog mis- 
siles which it can launch against surface 
targets while it is still more than 500 miles 
away. They travel at supersonic speeds and 
are armed with large atomic warheads. SAC 
accepted the first battle-ready Hound Dog 
in December. The first B-52 test launch of 
both its missiles, held this week, was highly 
successful. 

Two B-52 squadrons will be equipped with 
Hound Dogs by midyear; all 14 wings by the 
end of 1962. 

The missile is extremely difficult to pick 
up on radar. Enemy air defenses will not 
easily intercept it. 

Another helper for the B-52, the Quail 
decoy missile, will also become available this 
year. It will be launched from the bomber 
to confuse antiaircraft radar. 


FOURTEEN HUNDRED B-47’S BACK UP B-—52'S AT 
HOME, ABROAD 


Partner of the B-52 in SAC is the shorter- 
range medium B-47 bomber. 

America has 1,400 of them. No longer in 
production and approaching obsolescence, 
their number, bomb-carrying capacity and 
deployment still make them a potent force. 

B--47’s perch on 20 bases in the United 
States. These are sprinkled in 14 States, 
from New York to California, from New 
Hampshire to Florida. Range of the aircraft 
is 3,000 miles, but this is extended by aerial 
refueling. 

Overseas, units of B-47’s stand on run- 
ways of Operation Reflex. Chews are nearby, 
always together, always ready. The second 
hand of your watch will not complete many 
cycles before these aircraft can be airborne. 

There is a “Reflex” unit at Guam. Others 
are on three bases in Spain, five in England, 
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three in Morocco. One SAC base in Alaska 
harbors B-47’s and another maintains tank- 
ers. Goose Bay in Labrador and Harmon Air 
Force Base in Newfoundland are y 
for tankers, but B-47’s are frequently there 
for a week or two en route to other sites. 

Additional B-47’s operate from two bases 
in Greenland. The aircraft and all of the 
equipment which makes it into a weapons 
system can function at temperatures far be- 
low zero and far above 100 degrees. Flying 
near the speed of sound, the plane can move 
from Arctic to desert between breakfast and 
dinner. 

B—58 ON BOMB RUN TO FLY 1,300 M.P.H. 


The third manned bomber of SAC is the 
B-58, which makes its bomb run av more 
than 1,300 miles per hour. The first duty- 
ready plane was accepted by SAC a couple of 
months ago; the first unit will soon be opera- 
tional. Three wings are contemplated in the 
present program, or a total of 116 aircraft. 

Two wings of B-47’s will be dropped for 
each new wing of B-52’s and B-58’s. 

Ballistic missiles traveling 16,000 miles per 
hour have obvious gdvantages over the air- 
plane. But the airplane also has many ad- 
vantages, beyond the human factor of recall 
after a false alert and flexibility of target 
selection. 


HOUND DOG’S BITE SWALLQWS UP CITIES 


It is almost impossible for the human 
mind to accept the destructive power 
packed into one bomber. 

The atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima 
was the equivalent of 20,000 tons of TNT, 
or 20 kilotons. It killed or injured 150,000 
persons; it destroyed or damaged 75 percent 
of the city’s buildings. 

This was a firecracker. 

Atomic weapons now go into hundreds of 
kilotons. 

When one thinks of the Hound Dog as a 
means of merely paving the way for the 
B-52, he must think in new terms. “Paving 
the way” conjures up mental pictures of a 


battleship’s 16-inch guns softening an 
enemy beach prior to an amphibious 
landing. 


Such World War II images are deceptive. 
When a “little” Hound Dog paves the way, 
it blasts the city. 

Yet these are also firecrackers, compared 
to the large thermonuclear, or hydrogen, 
bombs. 

The Mike H-bomb shot of November 7, 
1952, caused a small island to disappear and 
left an underwater crater 1 mile across and 
175 feet deep. Its fireball was 314 miles 
wide—against one-sixth of a mile for the 
Hiroshima atom bomb. 

This was “only” a 5-megaton device; 5 
million tons of TNT equivalent; 250 times 
the Hiroshima explosion. 

A 10-megaton bomb would cause total 
destruction of all buildings within a 7-mile 
radius. It would kill 75 percent of the peo- 
ple. In a large city, this would be many 
times the 330,000 who died in Germany 
from all World War II raids. 

Yet the Rockefeller committee reported 
that a 20-megaton bomb, twice as powerful, 
was by no means the largest available. 


CARRIER PLANES CARRY H-BOMB, TOO 


This unthinkable power can also be ap- 
plied by naval bombers based on aircraft 
carriers, 

Two attack carriers (as distinguished from 
smaller antisubmarine carriers) are always 
on duty with the 6th Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. Three are assigned to the 7th Fleet 
in the western Pacific. 

More than 200 attack aircraft are availa- 
ble to those two fleets. They can dlso de- 
liver hydrogen bombs. While there are ar- 
guments as to whether the 6th Fleet could 
survive in the Mediterranean, admirals are 
certain the planes could get off for an ini- 
tial strike, 
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The Mediterranean is 196,000 scqjuare miles 
of water. The moving carrier is virtually 
invulnerable to ballistic missile attack; the 
decks can be cleared of aircraft in minutes. 
naval plant is the 600- to 700-mile- 
per-hour A-3D with an unrefueled range of 
2,000-plus miles. 

The lighter A-4D Skyhawk and the A-3J 
Vigilante, which files twice the speed of 
sound, can travel some 1,200 miles without 
refueling. 

Both of the first two planes are in the fleet 
in large numbers, together with the lumber- 
ing old propeller-driven bombers. Money for 
the last 42 Vigilantes is sought in the new 
budget: The supersonic Vigilante is under- 
going its second evaluation tests, but is not 
yet battle ready. 

Eight new twin-engine A-2F turboprop at- 
tack planes, still under development, are also 
requested in the new budget. 

There are 14 attack carriers now in service. 
The number of attack aircraft remains fair- 
ly constant—there will be 1,300 at the end 
of 1961. Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, has told Congress that 
these planes, under certain circumstances, 
could deliver more -bruising blows more 
quickly than the SAC bombers. 

Most of their targets, however, would be 
of a different type. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Mar. 7, 


PLANES Not OBSOLETE TO SAC CuIer 
(By Phil G, Goulding) 

WasHINGTON.—Is it valid to predict that 
multimegaton weapons delivered by manned 
aircraft will continue to be a major military 
asset over the next 4 years? 

Many critics of existing defense policies 
concentrate on intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles and imply that bombers are rapidly be- 
coming obsolete pieces of equipment which a 
sentimental Air-Porce retains as the Army 
did its cavalry. 

Among them is not the four-starred head 
of the Strategic Air Command, Gen. Thomas 
S. Power, who has operational control of 
both strategic bombers and ICBM’s, 


WANTS 6 MORE WINGS 


Power is confident that the B-52 heavy 
bomber, assisted by the Hound Dog and Quail 
missiles it will carry, will remain an effec- 
tive weapon for years. So is his boss—Gen, 
Thomas D. White, Air Force Chief of Staff. 

Both the B-52 and the medium B47 
bomber, they say, will maintain a “high 
probability of penetration success” through 
the midsixties, at least. — 

Power, in fact, wants six more wings of 
new B-52’s than the Department of Defense 
will let him have. 

The bomb load of a single B-52 is many, 
many times the size of the biggest warhead 
in the most powerful intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile. This is one of the reasons why 
the chief of staff of the Army and the chief 
of naval operations both opposed a decision 
afew months ago to increase planned 
squadrons of Atlas and Titan ICBM’s to 27. 

They argued that the United States had 
achieved an “overkill” in thermonuclear 
power which would last through the “missile 
gap” period. 

The amount of destruction potential of 
various weapons systems is often disregarded 
in defense debates. 

Of the three American ICBM’s being de- 
veloped, the liquid-fueled Atlas and Titan 
missiles will be able to toss much greater 
weights across the ocean than the solid- 
fueled Minuteman. This means bigger war- 
heads—-and more bang. 

Congress has been told that Atlas has four 
times the payload capability of Minuteman; 
Titan eight times. 

While the payload sizes are highly classi- 
fied, all three are believed to be in the low 
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Important differences will be built into 


Development is on schedujle and moving 
as rapidly as possible. No additional dollars 
are needed. This is the Nation’s most im- 
portant weapons system for the future. 

But it is for the future. In the interim 
wiil come the Atlas and Titan. 

The pacing factor in more Atlas and Titan 
missiles is not production of the weapons 
themselves. Convair, makers of the Atlas, 
could double its present rate without build- 
ing new facilities. The missile, however, is 
worthless without trained personnel and 
without launchers. 


TWENTY-EIGHT MONTHS NEEDED TO BUILD 
KBM BASE 


Site survey for an ICBM lauching base 
takes 3 months, specific design 5, contract 
bidding and awards 6 weeks, brick-and- 
mortar construction 13 months. Another 10 
months are required for installing ground 
equipment and final checkout. Then the 
crew needs 3 to become familiar with 
the particular base. 

Favorable weather can cut this schedule 
a@ little. Advantage can be taken of some 
overlap. But the cycle cannot be shaved 
down below about 28 months, even with the 
7-day, 24-hour operation. That is the opin- 
ion of Air Research and Development officers 
assigned to the task and of their chief, Lt. 
Gen. Bernard A. Schriever. 

America plans 13 squadrons of Atlases. 
There will be 14 of Titans, a more advanced 
weapon but still in the flight-test stage. 
Except for the first two Atlas squadrons, 
each will have nine missiles on launchers 
and one spare weapon. 

This will mean 111 Atias and 126 Titan 
launchers—a total of 237 American liquid- 
fueled “first generation” ICBM’s ready to be 
fired. It will take more than 3 years to get 
them all. 

The forecast, calculated for the end of 
each year: 

Nineteen hundred and sixty—Nine. All 
Atlas. Three (now ready) at Vandenberg 
Air Force Base, Calif.; six at Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Another three will’ be at Vandenberg by 
December, but for training rather than war 
plans. ’ 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-one—54. Ad- 
ditional Atlases at Cheyenne, Omaha, 
Spokane, and Topeka. The first two Titan 
squadrons, both at Denver. 

Nineteen hundred and  sixty-two—1638. 
Conclusion of Atlas, with a third squadron 
at Cheyenne and others at Salina, Kans., 
Lincoln, Nebr., Plattsburgh, N.Y., Abilene, 
Tex., Roswell, N. Mex., and Altus, Okla. 
New Titan bases at Rapid City, S. Dak., 
Mosts Lake, Wash., Marysville, Calif., and 
Mountain Home, Idaho. 

Locations for eight remaining Titan 
squadrons have not been announced. Most 
of their 72 missile-loaded launchers will be 
ready by the end of 1963. 

The first Minuteman will have appeared 
in late 1962, the first squadron the follow- 


ing spring. 


structures prior to launch, then 27 in semi- 
hardened below-ground coffins. The final 
54 will be in deep silos, built to withstand 
tremendous pressures. Missiles will be 
raised by elevators for firing. 

Titans will also change. The last eight 
squadrons will be launched from within 
their silo. Their fuel, while still liquid, will 
be storable within the -weapons. Firihg 
time and exposure will be lessened. 

Several hundred feet will separate 
launchers in the early ICBM squadrons and 
18 or more miles in the later versions, 

Since the whole point of the “missile 
gap” controversy is the ability of the United 
States to survive a surprise attack with 


. enough power to strike a devastating 


counterblow, all of these facts must be 
cranked into the discussion. 

Estimating reliability; accuracy, and war- 
head of Soviet ICBM’s, the head of SAC 
figures that it would take three Russian 
missiles to knock out each “soft” U.S. site. 
Several times as many would be required to 
destroy a semi-hardened launcher—and 
three more times as many for the silo 
variety. 

MISSILES OVERSEAS BOOST U.S. MIGHT 


Thor and Jupiter 1,500-mile intermediate 
range ballistic missiles yield additional 
power. 

Three Thor squadrons, with 15 missiles 
each, are now. operational in England. A 
fourth will soon be ready. Work is pro- 
gressing on two Jupiter squadrons in Italy 
and a third in Turkey. These launchers will 
build up gradually over the next 2 years. 

The IRBM’s will add another 105 H-bomb 
warheads to the arsenal. 

No other IRBM’s are planned by the 
United States. England is developing the 
Blue Streak, a cross between our 1,500- and 
6,000-mile weapons. There is also an un-~- 
resolved decision on a solid-fuel IRBM for 
NATO—possibly an offshoot of the Navy's 
Polaris fleet ballistic missile. 

In advance of these, however, the Polaris 
itself will be ready for action. 

Four nuclear-powered submarines built 
to carry and fire the Polaris have been 
launched. Two will be in the fleet by the 
end of this year, each hidden somewhere 
at sea and able to blast off 16 ballistic 
weapons. 

A new submarine, equipped with missiles, 
will be ready for war every 4 months there- 
after. Including 3 in the new budget and 
head-start items for 3 more, there are 15 in 
the current program. 

Without acceleration, there will be 32 
Polaris missiles at the end of this year, 80 
at the end of 1961, 128 in 1962, and 176 in 
1963. 

Final decisions on the ultimate size of the 
program have not been made. The Navy is 
shooting for 40 to 45 submarines—640 to 720 
missiles. 

SUB-A-MONTH PACE PREDICTED BY 1963 


Once the weapon proves itself out in a few 
months, the Department of Defense may 
OK Navy plans for three more submarines 
and early-start items on another six. Ad- 
mirals are confident that they can turn out 
the atomic-powered ships on a one-a-month 
basis by 1963. 

They also propose installing the Polaris 
missiles on merchant ships of 5,000 to 7,000 
tons and on cruisers. Space has been re- 
served on 18 heavy cruisers and 6 light 
cruisers—each handling 16 weapons. 

America reaps more nuclear strength from 
the less glamorous “airbreathing” missiles 
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which fly at airplane speeds and altitudes, 
in contrast to 16,000-mile-per-hour ICBMs. 

The Air Force has one wing of Matador 
surface-to-surface pilotiess planes in West 
Germany, & unit in Formosa, and another in 
Korea. European Matadors have been bol- 
stered by a successor, the Mace, which is 
faster and has better range and guidance. 

Two hundred Maces have been produced. 
An advanced model, the “B,” is now being 
tested at Cape Canaveral. Both versions fly 
just under the speed of sound. The range 
is 650 miles for one, 1,100 for the other. 

By the end of 1961, two squadrons of the 
newer Mace will be battle ready in Europe 
and another two at Okinawa. 

At Presque Isle, Maine, is an operational 
wing of jet-powered Snark intercontinental 
missiles. The Snark program was ended be- 
cause of incoming ballistic weapons. While 
slower by far than the ICBM’s, the Snark 
has magnificent accuracy and carries a tre- 
mendous warhead. 


FIGHTER-BOMBER A NUCLEAR THREAT 


Tactical fighter bombers are not designed 
as “strategic” weapons systems, lack the un- 
refueled range of the bigger aircraft and 
pack a lighter punch. 

Again, however, “lighter” is a misleading 
word. Nuclear capability of the fighter 
bomber spreads across the ws ea og, ate o> 
spectrum. 

Under the Tactical Air Ocenmnania in the 
United States are seven wings of faster- 
than-sound fighter bombers. Each wing has 
three 25-plane squadrons. 

Two wings of F—100’s, first American super- 
sonic combat aircraft, are based in New 
Mexico. One wing is in Louisiana, one in 
South Carolina, and one in California. In 
California, too, is a wing of F-104’s. North 
Carolina has a wing of F-105’s. 

Both of the latter planes fly twice the 
speed ofsound. The F-105 was designed and 
developed to deliver nuclear weapons, heavy 
loads of conventional bombs and rockets at 
high speeds over extremely long ranges. It 
is the only fighter-bomber with an internal 
bomb bay. 

The composite air strike force draws upon 
these 375 aircraft and their spares, suport- 
ing wings of reconnaissance planes and tank- 
ers were reacting to such overseas crises as 
Lebanon and Formosa. 

Because of the increased performance of 
the latest tactical fighters and their air re- 
fueling capability, this force can be deployed 
within hours. TAC, as a command, keeps at 
least one squadron of fighter-bombers at 
Aviano, Italy, on a rotation basis. Other 
overseas fighters are under theater com- 
‘manders. 

In Europe, three wings of F-100’s pre- 
viously located in France have been trans- 
ferred to bas®s in England and West Ger- 
many. There are three more F-100's wings 
in West Germany, one in Holland, and one 
in England. All of these can deliver nuclear 
weapons; Many are on the edge of the Iron 
Curtain. 

At other bases in the United Kingdom are 
one wing of ‘supersonic F-101A Voodoo 
fighter-bombers and one of B-66B Destroyer 
light bombers. eR too, have nuclear 
capabilities. 

European -based othe of troop carriers, 
fighter interceptors and reconnaissance 
planes are not included in this rundown. 
Nor are any aircraft of US. allies. 

The estimated buildup of Soviet intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles has been deliber- 
ately avoided in this story. So have a dozen 
other controversial issues of current US. 
defense policy, from the development rate 
of the B-70 bomber and the Army’s desired 
acceleration of the Nike-Zeus antimissile 
missile to the Nation’s ability to fight limited 
wars. 
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The objective of the story has been simply 
to pull together all of the nuclear potential 
of this country—and to suggest that 6,200- 
mile ballistic missiles will be only a portion 
of that potential for some years to come, 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Mar. 9, 
1960] 


THE STATE OF Our DEFENSES 


In two articles which appeared in the 
Plain Dealer Sunday and Monday Phil 


Goulding of our Washington bureau pre- . 


sented what we believe to be the most com- 
prehensive survey of the U.S. military might, 
as it now exists and as it has been planned 
for the immediate future, to be published 
to date. 

The survey was appropriate at this time 
in view of the extensive hearings conducted 
by congressional committees which have 
given critics of the administration an op- 
portunity to express their fears that the 


United States will be vulnerable to a Soviet 


attack or ultimatum unless we do more than 
we are doing now, or have planned to do in 
the next 4 years, to catch up with the 
Russians. 

In a presidential election year it is in- 
evitable some of these criticisms, no matter 
how sincere the critics are, will have a politi- 
cal tinge. As a result, it is difficult for a 
layman to understand the real situation. 
Goulding’s articles, we believe, will clear up 
some of the misunderstandings and doubts. 

To begin with, there is the situation today. 
The sources Goulding consulted believe that 
any all-out war today would be fought prin- 
cipally with manned bombers, a field in 
which the United States is supreme. 

Next comes the period of the so-called 
missile gap, from 1961 to 1964, during which 
it is admitted that the Soviet Union will 
have more intercontinental ballistic missiles 
than we will have. After 1964 we will have 
“caught up” with the Russians and will have 
achieved missile equality. 

The issue, then, is whether permitting the 
missile gap to exist will endanger the se- 
curity of the United States. According to 
Goulding’s information it will not. 

During this period the ability of the 
United States to prevent or to fight a war 
will rest on a number of deterrents. These 
include the Strategic Air Command, with 
B-47, B-52 and B-58 bombers, some able to 
throw a 500-mile punch with the Hound Dog 
missiles; intercontinental missiles, such as 
Atlas, Titan and the Minuteman; intermedi- 
ate range missiles such as Thor and Jupiter; 
earrier-based Navy attack aircraft; fighter 
bombers of the Tactical Air Command; 
atomic-powered, Polaris-equipped subma- 
rines; and other missiles, such as Snark, 
Matador, Mace, and Regulus. 

Moreover, our attack could be mounted 
from bases that girdle the globe, from Green- 
land to Guam, from Spain to Alaska, and 
from the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean or 
from the 7th Fleet in the Pacific. 

According to Goulding, the chief of staff 
of the Army and the chief of naval opera- 
tions believed we achieved an “over-kill,” 
that is, more power than we need to accom- 
plish any conceivable objective, and that this 
over-kill will last through the missile-gap 
period. 

In other words, our striking power and 
our nuclear potential are adequate for the 
present and will remain so for the foresee- 
able future. 

We trust that Goulding’s articles will con- 
tribute some light on an issue which is 
bound to become distorted the more it is 
injected into the presidential campaign. 
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Red China, a Formidable Reality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the Hydro Electric Power 
Commission of the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, is Mr. James S. Duncan, C.M.G., 
LL.D. In April 1959 Mr. Duncan visited 
Red China as a guest of the Government 
at the invitation of the China Council 
for the Promotion of International 
Trade. 

Saturday, December 5, 1959, Mr. Dun- 
can told members of the City Club of 
Cleveland, Ohio, about his visit to main- 
land China. The subject of his remarks 
was “Red China, a Formidable Reality.” 
A copy of his remarks was made avail- 
able to me last month by Mr. Thomas 
Kerr of the Kerr Grain Corp. of Port- 
land, Oreg. 

I want to cite a few of observer Dun- 
can’s astute remarks. The whole of his 
speech will then follow under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

He says: 

There are no grays in China, all is either 
black or it is white. If you belong to the 
Western World, then you are an imperialist; 
if you are a landowner, then you are an ex- 
ploiter of the people; if you live in Korea or 
Formosa, you are a running dog; if you are 
an American, you are an imperialist and 4 
paper tiger to boot; if you differ from the 
party line, in the most minor detail, you are 
a reactionary and a deviationist. 

There must be many among the older 
people who have known a better life, many | 





who are spending their days in suffering, in™ 


hopelessness, and in despair, but these are 
not vocal. They are the anonymous ones, 
they are not identifiable. They are caught 
up in a mass movement from which there 
is no escape. 

Besides, the Government is not interested 
in the middle aged or the old—these are 
expendable. All their thoughts, all their 
hopes and their planning are centered around 
the young, whose pliable minds they are 
carefully indoctrinating into the ways of 
communism, and into whose eager hands 
they intend in due course to pass on the 
torch. From what I have seen of these 
bright-eyed, enthusiastic, hard-working and 
dedicated young men and women, they will 
not disappoint the hopes and aspirations of 
their teachers. 

They are supremely ignorant of the outer 
world. They have learned but one side of 
every question: as the French saying goes, 
“Having listened to but one bell, they have 
heard but one sound.” 


Mr. Duncan describes the grim living 
conditions within the communes. He 
details the failure to meet predicted agri- 
cultural production but notes that even 
in failure China experiencss a 25-per- 
cent improvement in total agricultural 
production in 1 year is still a remarkable 
performance. He points out that living 
conditions are unbelievably low every- 
where but adds: 
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Be all this as 1¢ may—and much as we 
deprecate the methods used—China of 1959 
is a formidable reality. The authority of her 
Government is not being effectively chal- 
lenged by any rival group, Its control over 
the masses is such that, providing China's 
Government can insure a modest yearly im- 
provement in the li 


I have seen, I believe she probably can—the 
Communist government will remain in power 
for many years to come. 


Later in his speech, Mr. Dufican says: 


. The opinions I am expressing are merely 
those of a businessman and a private citizen 


subject at all it is because I feel strongly 
that the events which are taking place in 
China today could so intimately affect the 
livés of each one of us that no opportunity 


prepared to accept renewal of diplomatic 
relations with any country which recognizes 
the National Government of Formosa, which 
she considers as part of her national terri- 
tory. The recognition of China, therefore, 
implies the abandonment of Formosa, and 
insofar as the United States and certain other 
Western countries are concerned (including 
our own) the disavowal of treaties freely 
entered into. 

There are many who feel strongly that the 
nonrecognition of China by the United States 
and Canada in 1949 was unrealistic and re- 
grettable. I share that point of view. It 
would be an oversimplification, however, to 
conclude that if nonrecognition was a mis- 
take, early recognition, without a change of 
heart and policy by China, is the necessary 
answer. 


Near the close of his remarks, Dr, 
Duncan notes: 


Many Asiatic nations, who claim to be al- 
lergic to American imperialism, are in real- 
ity looking towara the United States to hold 
in check the expansionist tendencies of Red 
China. Their real concern is not American, 
but Chinese, imperialism. 


He says: 

The United States of America should con- 
tinue, therefore, her policy of containment. 
Weakness and compromise have never ad-. 
vanced the cause of peace, and it is emi- 
nently desirable that both Soviet Russia and 
China should know the limits beyond which 
the Western World will not go. 


Drawing on his observations, Mr. 
Duncan adds: 


But the continuation of the status quo 
ante does not make sense either. The for- 
midable reality of Red China cannot be in- 
definitely ignored. Operating, therefore, 
from her position of strength (and her 
strength in the Pacific is still unques- 
tioned), the United States should embark 
in all sincerity upon a policy of rapproche- 
ment with China, carrying with it no imme- 
diate recognition but acknowl t and 
respect for China’s position as a great world 
power. 

To implement this policy of detente, 
China should be given to understand by the 
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tion of International Trade invited me offi- 
cially to visit their country as a guest of the 
t. 


that the broadest possible 

visitors, as is the case with Rus- 
would be welcome. Representatives of 
Chinese press should be invited to travel 

throughout the United States on a 
reciprocal basis.- All forms of cultural ex- 
changes should be promoted, including es- 
a ee ee, 

The American embargo on exports should 
be reduced to an absolute minimum. These 
trade restrictions, which are treated with 
ridicule in China, have not seriously hin- 
dered her They have, how- 
ever, driven her closer to Russia. 

The mutual of trade delegations, 
the display of goods at trade fairs and in- 
ternational exhibitions should be encour- 


There are those who say that these con- 
ciliatory moves might be rebuffed, but I 
am inclined to doubt it. Those guiding 


ingly lesser dependence upon Russia. 


Commenting on China's military 
strength, Mr. Duncan finds: 

Rapid and spectacular as her progress has 
been, China is in no position at the present 
time to challenge the United States. Many 
@ year will go by before China will qualify 
industrially or militarily as a really great 
power. She has too many roads to build, 
men and women to train, houses to erect, 
people to educate, mouths to feed, factories 
and power projects to construct. 

But the handwriting is on the wall, plain 
for everyone to read. Any nation which can 
do what China had done in 10 years, even 
if the facts as given to us are greatly exag- 
gerated, has the potential of a great in- 
dustrial power; and, with approximately one 
fourth of the world’s population to draw 
from, of a great military power also. 


I think these observations by Dr. Dun- 
can are realistic and reported as accu- 
rately as possible. I would call to the 
attention of every person interested in 
the survival of our Government as we 
know it—and want to keep it—Mr. Dun- 
can’s one sentence summation near the 
end of his speech. 

He said: _ 

One cannot oppose awesome dedication 
and self-denial by comfortable complacency 
and hope to come out on top. 


The full text of his address follows: 
Rep. CHINA, A FORMIDABLE REALITY 


Mr. President, honored guests, and 
gentlemen, during a trip to Soviet Russia 
4 years ago I noticed important numbers of 
bright-eyed, keen-looking young Chinese 
workers in every manufacturing plant which 
I visited. The invariable answer to my 
questions was that these young workers were 
in training for the future industrialization 
of China. 

It was then that I decided to visit Red 
China at the earliest opportunity. I was 
im: by the thought that if China, 
with its 650 million people would become 
educated and industrialized as rapidly as 
the Russians had, the Western World would 
be faced with a challenge the like of which 
they have never been called upon to meas- 
ure up to before; and that the sooner my 
fellow Canadians learned what was shaping 
up behind the Bamboo Curtain the better 
and the healthier it would be for all of us. 

Three and one-half years elapsed before 
a suitable ty arose. Last April, 
however, the China Council for the Promo- 


fited by the experience, the mistakes and 
the massive aid of Soviet Russia, the Chi- 
nese progress since their revolution has 
been much more rapid than that of their 
guide and mentor. 

It is upon the tempo of their progress, the 
success of their revolution, and the out- 
pacing of Soviet Russia that their in- 
transigence, their unshakable faith in the 
future and their distressing are 
based. During the past two decades China 
has indeed sprung from a semifeudal, semi- 
colonial state, foreign-dominated, weak, 
and torn by internal strife, into a position 
of world power and one of growing leader- 
ship in Asia. 

It is perhaps even still more remarkable 
that “the great leap forward” (to use Chi- 


“nese phraseology) which carried this prob- 


lem child of Asia to a position of strength 
and unity, has been accomplished since the 
Communist government took over power 
just 10 years ago. The Communist leaders 
point with pride to the things which have 
heen accomplished in this short period of 
time—and indeed there is a lot to be proud 
about. 

They do not mention, however, that the 
chaotic conditions of the Chinese economy 
in 1949 were due in no small measure to 
20-odd years of civil war, heralded in by the 
Communist Party in 1927 (when they se- 
ceded from the Nationalist government at 
Wuhan); and, with the strong moral sup- 
port of Soviet Russia, announced a program 
which called for all-out class struggle and 
a crusade against what (in their Communist 
jargon) they describe as all reactionary 
forces and foreign imperialists. 

Be all this as it may, the Communist 
government is now strongly entrenched. It 
is probably the most dynamic, the most 
dedicated, and the most powerful which has 


» ever controlled the destiny of China. 


Whereas their leaders have risen to power 
frequently through cruel deception and sub- 
terfuge. and the heartless elimination of 
those who’ opposed their ambitions, it must 
be said of them in all fairness, that once 
they reached the summit they set an ex- 
ample of austerity, of endless toil, of dedi- 
cation, and (according to their standards) 
of personal integrity, which has not only 
left its stamp upon the people, but has made 
more bearable the ruthless disciplinary meas- 
ures imposed upon those who fail to live up 
to their exacting standards. 

Opium smoking, alcoholism, prostitution, 
gambling have been practically stamped out. 
Bribery—and even tipping—have been elimi- 
nated. 

To what degree this new puritanism is at- 
tributable to indoctrination or to the fear 
of retribution is a matter of speculation. 

th have no doubt played their part, but 
I strongly suspect that fear was the pre- 
dominating factor. 

Wherever one’s travels take one in China, 
unbelievable activity and material progress 
are in evidence everywhere. Factories, the 
building trades, basic industries operate 
around the clock on a three, 86-hour shift 
basis every day of the year, excepting the 
days of “national rejoicing,” which are six 
in number. 

In the city of Peiping alone, more building 
has taken place in the last 7 years than 
since the beginning of the Ch’ing dynasty in 
1644. Everywhere new factories are being 
constructed. Public buildings, apartment 
houses, schools, universities are rising from 
their foundations with amazing rapidity. 
Railway lines are being Jaid down; airports 
and sewage systems are being built. More 
food is being grown, more goods are being 
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produced, more children and young people 
are being educated, and the specter of star- 
vation no longer stalks the land. 

It is perhaps, therefore, explainable that 
the great masses—illiterate, docile, inured 
to hardship, and unaccustomed as they have 
always been to freedom as we know it in 
the West—are prepared to put up with the 
endless toil.and sacrifice which is being im- 
posed upon them. Firstly, because they have 
no alternative; and secondly, because of the 


belief and hope, which is being drilled into 


them every hour of the day, by every known 
method of indoctrination, that they are lay- 
ing the foundation for a better and more 
abundant life. They are being taught to suf- 
fer now without complaint so that their chil- 
dren, and their children’s children, will suffer 
less in the future. 

The people as a whole are polite, friendly, 
hospitable. They are remarkably resource- 
ful, unbelievably hard working, and indoc- 
trinated to a degree which precludes individ- 
ual judgment and causes them to reject the 
most obvious truths. They are puritanical 
to the point of boredom. 

By 9:30 they are ready for bed; by 5:30 in 
the morning they are preparing for the 
day’s work. Their most exciting topic of con- 
versation is the great leap forward in pig 
iron production or the additional bushels 
of wheat per acre produced in 1958 over 
1957. 

They wear their faith like a badge of 
honor and proclaim it much more vigorously 
than the Russians. They display an almost 
pathological reluctance to express any per- 
sonal opinions on idealogical questions or 
to deviate in the least little bit from the 
party line. 

There are no grays in China, all is either 
black or it is white. If you belong to the 
Western World, then you are an imperialist; 
if you are a landowner, then you are an 
exploiter of the people; if you live in Korea 
or Formosa, you are a running dog; if you 
are an American, you are an imperialist and 
& paper tiger to boot; if you differ from the 
party line, in the most minor detail, you 
are a reactionary and deviationist. 

There must be many among the older 
people who have known a better life, many 
who are spending their days in suffering, in 
hopelessness, and in despair, but these are 
not vocal. They are the anonymous ones, 
they are not identifiable. They are caught 
up in a mass movement from which there is 
no escape. 

Besides, the Government is not interested 
in the middle-aged or the old—these are 
expendable. All their thoughts, all their 
hopes and their planning are centered 
around the young, whose pliable minds they 
are carefully indoctrinating into the ways 
of communism, and into whose eager hands 
they intend in due course to pass on the 
torch. From what I have seen of these 
bright-eyed, enthusiastic, hard-working, and 
dedicated young men and women, they will 
not disappoint the hopes and aspirations of 
their teachers. 

They are supremely ignorant of the outer 
world. They have learned but. one side of 
every question: as the French saying goes, 
“Having listened to but one bell, they have 
heard but one sound.” 

They are fanatically convinced that com- 
munism is the only road, and they are all 
looking forward with infectious enthusiasm 
to the bright new world in which they expect 
to play their important part. 

I have seen no evidence whatsoever of the 
weakening of the Sino-Soviet ties, so hope- 
fully forecast by Western wishful thinkers. 
That there are cracks in the Sino-Soviet 
walls is fairly evident. That their present 
relationship will deteriorate in the course 
of time is highly probable—but this day has 
not yet dawned. The two partners holding 
sway, as they do, over a territory stretching 
from West Germany to the China Seas, and 
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controlling the destiny of one-third of the 
world’s population, are bound together for 
the time being by ties of mutual interest, of 
common faith, and of similar objectives, and 
I predict that until China grows a lot 
stronger than she is now, the cracks in the 
wall will be plastered over as they arise. 

The spectacular growth of China’s infant 
industry has only been made possible by the 
massive aid of the U.S.S.R.—all of which, by 
the way, is paid for by China through ship- 
ment of foodstuffs and raw materials to 
Russia. The Soviets have not only coop- 
erated in the overall planning of China’s 
irfdustrialization, but they have designed 
their factories, supplied the machine tools 
and equipment, sent teams to supervise their 
installation and get the plants started; in 
addition to which, they have trained tens 
of thousands of young Chinese in corre- 
sponding plants in Russia. 

One of the most astonishing features of 
China’s growing industry, the output of 
which is increasing very rapidly, is that it is 
manned exclusively by young people, whose 
average age does not exceed 25 and in many 
plants does not exceed 22. 

The upsurge of Communist education has 
kept pace with that of the economy as a 
whole, Before the revolution, probably 90 
percent of the population of China was il- 
literate. Today the percentage is still high 
but primary education has now become ob- 
ligatory. 

There are 83 million children in the pri- 
mary schools, 12 million in the secondary 
schools, and 660,000 in institutions of higher 
learning. 

In the early days of the revolution, Chair- 
man Mao Tse-tung was not slow to recog- 
nize that the path to power in China lay not 
through the proletariat, as in Soviet Rus- 
sia, but through the teeming masses of hard- 
pressed peasantry, for whom (in the opinion 
of many) any change could only be for the 
better. Mao Tse-tung became the leader of 
the peasants, who supplied not only the 
economic sinews of the revolution, but the 
voluntary manpower for the Red army. 

Eighty percent of all the agriculture 
land of China was owned by the landlords 
and wealthy farmers. That this should be 
taken from them without compensation, and 
distributed gratis among the land-hungry 
peasants was the bait which rallied them to 
the cause of the Communist revoiution. 

Land reform (because so it was called), 
was, however, but a gigantic hoax, a calcu- 
lated deception of umprecedented propor- 
tions. And although it was implemented in 
1951-52, at was never the intention of the 
Government to create a permanent land- 
owning peasantry. Just as soon as they felt 
themselves sufficiently entrenched, the Gov- 
ernment moved forward with relentless and 
undeviating purpose toward their original 
objective of becoming the sole owners of all 
the land in China and of turning the peas- 
ants into a disciplined, militarized, captive 
and regimented labor force. 

Time does not permit me to describe the 
steps which were, successively taken, but by 
the end of October 1958, the Government's 
purpose was achieved and 26,000 communes 
sprang into existence in a short period of 
3 months. 

From November 1958, no peasant in China 
owned any land at all, and all of them, men 
and women, became overworked and regi- 
mented members of labor brigades detailed 
to tasks alternately upon the land, in small 
factories, on building projects, or for any 
other purpose which the commune manager 
and his committee (all young, and all ac- 
tive members of the Communist Party), 
deemed to be in the interests, not of the 
peasants and their families, but of greater 
productivity. 

Living conditions tn the communes are 
bleak and starkly utilitarian. All the peas- 
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ants eat together unbelievably modest ra- 
tions of ground corn or rice, with an occa- 
sional sprinkling of bits of dried fish, in 
unbelievably .drab communal dining halls. 
They report to work in the fields or the local 
factories at 5:30 in the morning in the 
summertime, and are there until 6:30 at 
night, with rest periods during the day. 

It must be pointed out, however, that from 
the point of view of increasing agricultural 
production, and thus reducing the danger 
of starvation, the commune system, which 
disposes of large working forces, has a lot 
of merit. What is missing in the picture is 
the fullfilment of a pledge, and the well- 
being, the individual freedom and the 
human dignity, of the peasants themselves. 

I reject the thought that this form of mass 
slavery was the only avenue open to the Gov- 
ernment by which national production could 
be increased and starvation held at arms’ 
length. Those of us who believe in the free 
enterprise system and the productivity of 
farms which operate under it, know that this 
is not so. 
however, it was undoubtedly the best way to 
control the lives of 520 million peasants. 

That all is not well in the commune system 
is startlingly illustrated by the fact that 
Chou En-lai, in an official speech before the 
People’s Congress, when we were in China in 
May, stated that total agricultural produc- 
tion in 1958 had risen by 64 percent over 
1957, and that by 1959, as a result of the com- 
munes, it would reach the enormous figure of 
122 billion yuans. On September 1, 4 
months afterward, he announced that these 
estimates had been overoptimistic and that 
the 64 percent increase was reduced to a 25- 
percent increase, and that the 1959 estimate 
was reduced from 122 billion yuans to 67 
billion yuans. The great leap forward 
proved to be a mediuin size leap only; but 
even so, a 25-percent improvement in total 
agricultural production in 1 year is still a 
remarkable performance. 

Although the living conditions are very 
much worse in the communes than in the 
cities, they are unbelievably low everywhere. 
A large proportion of all the freight in China 
is transported by human effort, and one is 
moved to pity at the sight of tired and sad- 
faced women, 8 or 10 of them together, strug- 
gling to push or to pull heavy carts laden 
with steel girders, or bags of cement or mate- 
rial of all kinds, knowing that all that is in 
store for them at the end of a long and 
weary day is to share a miserable room, and 
no doubt a common bed, with 5 or 6 other 
people, and to eat a bowl of rice or ground 
corn, or occasionally noodles, for their eve- 
ning meal. 

Be all this as it may (and much as we 
deprecate the methods used), China of 1959 
is a formidable reality. The authority of 
her Government is not being effectively chal- 
lenged by any rival group. Its control over 
the masses is such that, providing China’s 
Government can insure a modest yearly 
improvement in the living standard of her 
docile and disciplined people (and from what 
I have seen, I believe she probably can), the 
Communist government will remain in power 
for many years to come. 

Under these circumstances it is fairly gen- 
erally agreed that recognition of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China must someday be- 
come an accomplished fact. Six hundred 
and fifty million people (1 billion by 1980), 
whose population is increasing every 1214 
years by a number equal to the 1958 popu- 
lation of the United States of America, can- 
not be indefinitely ignored. 

Before I proceed to outline the conclusions 
I have reached as a result of my visit to 
China I should like to make quite clear that, 
as a guest in your great country, the last 
thing I would wish to do is to appear to ad- 
vise you concerning what your foreign policy 
should, or should not be, in relation to 


From a political point of view, © 


in recent years still believes in the fiction of 

the successful subjugation of the 

by Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang. 
The $64,000 question is what can be done 

about it. How do we emerge from the pres- 

ent impasse? The first thing which must 

be understood is that China is no longer 


tory. The recognition of China, therefore, 
implies the abandonment of Formosa, and 
insofar as the United States and certain 
other Western countries are concerned (in- 
cluding our own) the disavowal of treaties 
freely entered into. 

There are many who feel strongly that the 
nonrecognition of China by the United States 
and Canada in 1949 was unrealistic and re- 
I share that pomt of view. It 
would be an oversimplification, however, to 
conclude that if nonrecognition was a mis- 
take, early recognition, without a change of 
heart and policy by China, is the necessary 
answer. 

Such a reversal by the United States of 
America of a policy which has been pursued 
with uncomp: determination for 10 
years, would be looked upon by China as 
a@ sign of Western weakness and compromise 
and would be acclaimed by the Communist 
world as a victory of unparalleled propor- 
tions. 

In addition, many well-informed people, 
while critical of the United States early non- 
recognition policy, believe that if she now 
reversed herself, China, intoxicated by such 
a signal victory, might well look upon the 
abandonment of Pormosa as & - 
stone to further and more important de- 
mands. These might well include the re- 
linguishing of America’s zone of influence 
in the Pacific and this would involve Japan, 
Okinawa, South Korea, and the Philippines. 

Furthermore, the abandonment by the 
United States of America of Formosa, and 
the repudiation of her treaty obligations, 
would weaken the position of the Asiatic 
nations who are resisting Communist infil- 
tration and shake their faith in the value 
of American support. Many Asiatic nations, 
who claim to be allergic to American im- 
perialism, are in reality looking toward tlhe 
United States to hold in check the expan- 
sionist tendencies of Red China. Their real 
concern is not American, but Chinese, im- 
perialism. 

They do not forget, nor should we either, 
that one of the tenets of Chinese, as well 
as Soviet, communism is world revolution; 
and China so far has certainly not shown 
herself to be free of expansionist tendencies. 

The United States of America should con- 
tinue, therefore, her policy of containment. 
Weakness and compromise have never ad- 
vanced the cause of peace, and it is emi- 
nently desirable that both Soviet Russia and 
China should know the limits beyond which 
the Western World will not go. 

But the continuation of the status quo 
ante does not make sense either. The for- 
midable reality of Red China cannot be in- 
definitely ignored. Operating, therefore, 
from her position of strength (and her 
strength in the Pacific is still unquestioned), 
the United States should embark in all sin- 





cerity upon a policy of rapprochment with 
China, carrying with it no immediate recog- 
nition but acknowledgment and respect for 
China’s position as a great world power. 

To implement this policy of detente, China 
should be given to understand by the United 
States that the broadest possible exchange 
of visitors, as is the case with Russia, would 
be welcome. Representatives of the Chinese 
press should be invited to travel widely 
throughout the United States on a reciprocal 
basis. All forms of cultural exchanges 
should be promoted, including especially an 
exchange of students. 

The American embargo on exports should 
be reduced to an absolute minimum. These 
trade restrictions, which are treated with 
ridicule in China, have not seriously hin- 
dered her development. They have, how- 
ever, driven her closer to Russia. 

The mutual exchange of trade delegations, 
the display of goods at trade fairs and inter- 
national exhibitions should be encouraged. 
None of this implies approval of the Chinese 
form of government, any more than our re- 
ception of the leaders of the Soviet Union 
implies approval of theirs. 

There are those who say that these con- 
ciliatory moves might be rebuffed, but I am 
inclined to doubt it. Those guiding China’s 
affairs are subtle and farsighted men and it 
might ‘well be that, their present hostile 
attitude notwithstanding, China, would wel- 
come 2a rapprochment with the 
United States and a correspondingly lesser 
dependence upon Russia. 

I am well aware of the fact that no meas- 
ure of understanding and no amount of trade 
will fully satisfy China until her interna- 
tional status is accepted. She knows, and 
we know, that she cannot be indefinitely 
ignored, but she must be brought to realize 
that this status cannot be achieved by threat 
or by force. In other words, China cannot 
shoot her way into recognition. 

Precipitate action and repudiation of 
treaties are thus not the answer. The cure 
might prove worse than the disease. China 
must work her passage toward a settlement 
in which all parties concerned, including 
Korea and Formosa and the uncommitted 
countries of Asia, would take part and the 
interests of each be safeguarded. 

None of this will be easy but it will be 
much less difficult if China is offered the 
olive branch. The United States is powerful 
enough and generous enough to be able to 
do so without loss of prestige. Some say 
that the situation is too explosive for gradual 
settlement—that a cure-all must be found 
now. I doubt this, providing always that the 
West remains united and the United States 
of America firm and strong. 

Rapid and spectacular as her progress has 
been, China is in no position at the present 
time to challenge the United States. Many 
@ year will go by before China will qualify 
industrially or militarily as a really great 
power. She has too many roads to build, 
men aNd women to train, house to erect, 
people to educate, mouths to feed, factories 
@nd power projects to construct. 

But the handwriting is on the wall, plain 
for everyone to read. Any nation which can 
do what China had done in 10 years, even 
if the facts as given to us are greatly exag- 
gerated, has the potential of a great indus- 
trial power; and, with approximately one- 
fourth of the world’s population to draw 
from, of a great military power also. 

Like her Communist partner, China will 
restrict her production of consumer goods 
and devote her major resources to the ex- 
pansion of her basic industries. Just as the 
indoctrinated Russians have accepted the 
sacrifices in comfort and well-being which 
this policy involves, the indoctrinated Chi- 
nese will do likewise. 


China today is shipping vast quantities of 
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foodstuffs to Russia, which her own people 
so badly need, in order to pay for new plants 
and services. So will she in the immediate 
years to come ship goods, which her people 
can ill do without, to foreign countries at 
prices which even Japan cannot compete 
with, for the purpose of obtaining essential 
exchange or of destroying the. markets of 
other nations. 

Increases in Soviet Russia’s industrial 
production over the past 10 years have been 
estimated at 12 percent yearly, compared 
with 3% percent in the United States of 
America. She is catching up quickiy. 

China has still a long way to go, but she 
will follow in Russia’s footsteps, and unless 
I-misread the situation, she will get there 
much more rapidly. 

These are unpleasant but formidable real- 
ities which the Western World, and the 
United States as their leader, cannot afford 
to ignore. Such realities will not be over- 
come by indifference, or complacency. Our 
danger today, vis a vis the gathering eco- 

*nomic onslaught of the Communist bloc, 
springs in no small measure from the ironical 
fact that these splendid qualities of self- 
reliance, thrift, self-denial, hard work, and 
discipline, upon which the greatness of both 
our nations was built, are tending to wither 
away in the soft climate of our unparalleled 
success, 

Until each one of us comes to realize that 
the leadership of the West is being challenged 
today, and that we are in grave danger of 
losing it, we will not face up to the measures 
of self-denial which are essential to preserve 
it. The comfortable assurance that because 
we have been unchallenged leaders in tech- 
nical skills and mass production we will 
automatically retain this position in the fu- 
“ture—the much discussed 36-hour week— 
more leisure—production .costs which are 
pricing us out of our foreign markets— 
featherbedding—more gadgets, more super- 
fluities, more luxuries—long strikes which 
ravage our economy—these, gentlemen, are 
certainly not the weapons which will help us 
win the cold war. One cannot oppose awe- 
some dedication and self-denial by comfort- 
able complacency and hope to come out on 
top. 

All of us, not only by any means the work- 
ers only, must be prepared to make greater 
efforts, to practice thrift, self-denial, and 
discipline, and if necessary, to do all these 
things for lesser rewards. One doesn’t have 
to be an expert at crystal gazing to see that 
if we do not voluntarily make the sacrifices, 
and take the kind of action, which this chal- 
lenging situation demands, the gradual en- 
croachment of the Communist bloc, repre- 
senting one-third of the world’s population, 
will force a reduced standard of living upon 
the Western nations, with political conse- 
quences which none of us will wish to con- 
template. 

What we are up against is nothing new. 
It is the time-honored law of the jungle— 
the survival of the fittest, ; 

One can lose a cold war just as surely as 
a hot one, if one is insufficiently equipped 
for it, and unprepared to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices in order to win it. 

The more one sees of the long-suffering, 
toiling masses of China, controlled, indoc- 
trinated, and directed by an authoritarian 
government toward the objectives of build- 
ing a powerful state with small regard for 
the comfort, dignity, or well-being of the 
people, the more one should be thankful 
for, and appreciative of, a form of govern- 
ment and a way of life which have brought 
us all so many blessings. 

But to be thankful is not enough. We 
must be prepared to defend our heritage, 
not only on the military but on the eco- 
nomic front, and unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, it is in this latter area that the battle 
is about to be joined. 
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Methodist Women Endorse Murray-Met- 
calf Bill—Urge Federal Funds for 
Building Classreoms and Improving 
Teachers’ Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
action taken by the House Education 
and Labor Committee on March 15, 1960 
in approving a bill to provide for the 
use of Federal funds for education brings 
closer to reality an important step in 
meeting the serious need in our country 
for more schools. 

I believe that Members of Congress 
will find of great interest a resolution 
adopted by the Woman’s Division of the 
Department of Christian Social Rela- 
tions of the Methodist Church on Jan- 
uary 16, 1960, at a conference at Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa. This resolution endorses 
the principles set forth in H.R. 22, the 
Murray-Metcalf bill, which provides di- 
rect Federal grants to the States to be 
used for either classroom construction 
and/or improving teachers’ salariés. 
This is, of course, the same principle rep- 
resented by the McNamara-Clark-Mon- 
roney bill, which was passed by an over- 
whelming vote by the U.S. Senate last 
month. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ENDORSING PRINCIPLES OF THE 
MURRAY~METCALF BILL, ADOPTED ON JAN- 
vary 16, 1960, BY THE WOMAN’s DIVISION 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 
RELATIONS OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


The education of our children in proper 
conditions and with qualified teachers is one 
of the ‘primary tasks of our country. We 
believe the time has come when Federal aid 
for public schools is necessary to bring the 
number of classrooms to adequacy for our 
children and to secure adequate salaries for 
our teachers. 

The Department of Christian Social Rela- 
tions recommends to the Woman’s Division 
that it call on Methodist women across the 
Nation to work for the speedy enactment 
into law of the principles embodied in the 
1959 School Support Act. This bill, the 
Murray-Metcalf, was not brought out of 
either House or Senate in the first half of 
the 86th Congress. It is expected to appear 
on the congressional calendar early in 1960. 

As the Woman’s Division continues to 
support the principle of State control of 
such funds, it is further recommended that 
Methodist women be urged to work in their 
States for the allocation of both Federal and 
State funds on a basis of nondiscrimination 
because of race and in compliance with the 
Supreme Court decision of 1954. 

As steps toward these ends the following 
suggestions are made: 

1. Contact Congressmen and Senators by 
letter or in person and urge the enactment 
of legislation for this Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

2. In local communities contacts with 
local boards of education should be made. 
PTA’s may be enlisted in planning citizen- 
ship brunches to which members of boards 
of education may be invited for discussion. 
Letters to local newspapers, contacts with 
local radio and TV stations and special in- 
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terpretation and discussion of this issue 
within our own organization may have value, 
Cooperate with other like-minded commu- 
nity agencies working toward these ends. 





All but Incredible 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several months the CAB has been 
conducting hearings which vitally affect 
the flow of air traffic between the new 
State of Hawaii and the Pacific North- 
west. In opposition to a CAB examiner's 
recommendation that Pan. American 
World Airways should no longer be 
allowed to fly between Hawaii and the 
Northwest, the entire Northwest con- 
gressional delegation plus the chief ex- 
ecutives of the State of Oregon and of 
Washington, have expressed grave con- 
cern should a giant step backward be 
taken along the path of progress. 

Since the time 10 years ago when the 
CAB granted temporary certificates to 
two carriers to fly between the North- 
west and Hawaii the growth of traffic 
between the two points has kept steady 
pace with the expansion and develop- 
ment of these areas. This interest in 
Hawaii has been further enhanced by 
the statehood which was granted to the 
islands last year. Now, for some un- 
known reason, it has been recommended 
that an airline be given a monopoly over 
the route and that Pan American cease 
to service the area: 

I join with my colleagues in their 
unanimous opposition to this recom- 
mendation and, under unanimous con- 
sent, I ask that an article from the San 
Francisco Daily Commercial News dated 
March 7, 1960, be included in the Recorp 
in support of this position: 

ALL BUT INCREDIBLE 

We live in the jet age of worldwide air 
transportation—but, apparently, some of our 
regulatory policies and attitudes stem from 
the tri-motor Ford era. 

The Portland Oregonian has devoted an 
editorial to one such instance. It writes: 
“In the category of sure; things, along with 
death, taxes, and the daily appearance of the 
sun, one surely can include the continuing 
growth. of air travel between the Pacific 
Northwest and the new State of Hawaii. 
That the Civil Aeronautics Board should give 
serious consideration t) the cutting off of 
one of the two airlines serving this route is, 
under the circumstances all but incredible.” 

Here's the story. A CAB examiner has rec- 
ommended that Pan American World Air- 
ways should not be allowed to fly the route, 
even though it has demonstrated its faith in 
the route’s potentialities by putting on pure 
jets of the latest and fastest type. If the 
examiner should have his way, another air- 
line, which won’t be employing the pure jets 
for another year, will be given a monopoly. 
The entire CAB board has been holding hear- 
ings on the matter. 

This might be of limited importance if 
only the Pacific Northwest-Hawali route were 
at stake. But in instance after instance rul- 
ings and regulations prevent our interna- 
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tional airlines from providing the best and 
most expeditious service, particularly on the 
Pacific route complex. In other instances, 
foreign lines have been heavily and unduly 
favored at the expense co: our own. Here's a 
form of horse-and- regulation that 
the country can't afford in the jet age. 





The Honorable George Huddleston, Sr.— 
A Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is dif- 
ficult for me to speak of my late good 
friend, the Honorable George Huddles- 
ton, of Alabama, without bringing to the 
surface of my mind and my feelings re- 
collections that have for decades en- 
deared me to him and that will remain 
in my memory for the rest of my life. 
He was of course the Representative in 
this House from Alabama’s 9th district 
for 22 years. Here, if I may permit my- 
self a personal note, was a man from 
Alabama who appealed enormously to a 
man fram Texas. He had my respect and 
my admiration through the years be- 
cause he was what I like to call a fight- 
ing man who so highly prized his honor 
and his personal dignity that he felt 
obliged, if need be, to defend them in 
personal combat. For me, for all that 
it implies, a fact like that about a man’s 
life is more important than such chron- 
ological data as the statistic that he was 
born on a farm near Lebanon, Tenn., 
that he studied law at Cumberland Uni- 
versity, that he served as a private in the 
Spanish-American War, and that he was 
elected to the 64th and to the 10 suc- 
ceeding Congresses. serving in this 
House from 1915 to 1937. As a legisla- 
tor he belongs well up in the category 
of men who made an impact on his time. 
He was progressive enough in his think- 
ing to sponsor legislation for a Federal 





nome loan system. .He fought for the 


principle of the honest label on mate- 
rials produced by child and prison labor. 
In fact it was his promotion of the idea 
for the Federal development of electrical 
energy at Niagara Falls that may be 
said to have fathered the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. It is good to reflect 
that when after a good and a successful 
life he died at 90 years of age in Bir- 
mingham last February 29, he knew that 
the people of his district, of his State, 
and of the country; and his old col- 
leagues here in the House, held him in 
the highest esteem. And with that 
esteem went a warm and profound af- 
fection. Not the least of the contribu- 
tions which the late George Huddleston, 
Sr., made to his country, is his young 
and brilliant son, Grorce HUDDLESTON, 
Jr., who is now serving the same district 
in this House that his father served be- 
fore him and who has been with us I 
am glad to note since 1955. Two Hud- 
dlestons so to speak in a single era ca- 
pable of such distinguished service to 


their time is a special kind of favor con- 


that strength is dramatically presen 

to us in the life and personality of such 
men as my late dear friend, George 
Huddleston. 





Ethiopia Overcrowded by 400 U.S. Fami- 
lies—Many Called Unnecessary 





_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following article by Rob- 
ert C. Ruark which appeared in the 
Pittsburgh Press of March 6, 1960, de- 
scribing various U.S. operations in 
Ethiopia. This article was sent to me 
by a constituent who expressed his shock 
at the activities described in the ar- 
ticle, a feeling which I am sure will be 
shared by all who read it. 

The article follows: 
ETHIOPIA OVERCROWDED By 400 U.S. dae: 

Many CALLED UNNECESSARY 
, (By Robert C. Ruark) 

Appts ABABA, ETHIOPIA, March 5.—There are 
about 400 American families in Ethiopia to- 
day. Many could be classed as unnecessary, 
either to the benefit of Ethiopia, or to our 
own. prestige here. 

We have MAG—the military assistance 
people—and ‘we have the International Co- 
operation Administration (ICA) the foreign 
aid group. We have the Ethiopian Airline 
people, who more than justify their presence, 
and we have the U.S. Information Agency. 

I get the feeling that when a man can’t 
get steady work back home he hooks up with 
either the foreign aid people or with the in- 
formation service, with certain exceptions 
always allowable. 

I quote an efficient man, a business execu- 
tive. 


e 


VERY ENTERTAINING 

“It seems to me most of ICA’s functions 
here is entertaining each other. You take 
people out of their former environment and 
set up false standards of rich living. Maybe 
these people couldn’t make it back home, but 
here they can hobnob with the upper crust 
on a living scale they never dreamed of. 

“It costs the American Government about 
$25,000 to bring a family out here. They 
bring cars, refrigerators, all the household 
gear—the lot. I bring my people out here for 
about $2,500. 

“What I can’t understand is why it takes 
so many people to do so few things. You've 
got a director, a deputy director, an assist- 
ant deputy director, and in the final analysis 
all they’ve got to direct is one stenographer 
and a couple of bearers. 

“We are selling long-term prestige projects 
instead of immediate efficiency. We are try- 
ing to sell them Greenbelt, Md., while they 
are still punching holes the ground with 
sharp sticks. 

“We are establishing bad habits of ineffi- 
ciency instead of pr efficiency. These 
people really don’t know what they need. 
We're supposed to move in and sell them on 
what they need now—not 20 years from now. 


© 
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HOUSING WRECKED 
“But what do they see? They see the 


vehicles. And we have wrecked the housing 
situation.” 

The foreign assistance people are given a 
$200 to $250 monthly housing allowance. 
Unless they spend it, they don’t get it. So 


value on rental property that an employee, 
say, of Ethiopian Airlines, cannot really af- 
ford to rent a decent place unless he arrived 
before the aid program. ; 

“The one thing,” my friend of 10 years 
says, “is that the locals don’t understand 
efficient management. We are not showing 
them efficient management. We are show- 
ing them. bureaucratic overlap, and that’s 
one thing they already know about. 
also are showing them how to spend Ameri- 
can funds on other people’s products.” 

I noticed myself that there were only two 
Chevrolet police cars in Addis Ababa. Every- 
thing else is German Taunus, Opel, or Volks- 
wagen. Yet we have plowed $100 million 
in outright aid, plus heaven knows how much 
in maintenance money, into assistance here. 
I took this one to Vic Harrells, who runs 
the profitable Ethiopian Airlines. 

“Look,” said the blunt Mr. Harrells, who 
has been around for about 12 years. “You 
will notice that the point 4 (foreign aid) 
people use British Landrovers to haul the 
help back and forth. We have flatly priced 
ourselves out of a market, and on our own 
dough. I don’t like to see the Landrovers, 
on our money, when it should be jeeps, but 
what are you going to do? 

FOREIGN STEEL CHEAPER 


“We are going to build a new hangar. I 
can save 30 percent of a quarter-million dol- 
lars by buying German or Italian steel—about 
$75,000. The steel’s just as good. But the 
Germans work for about 50 cents an hour 
and our people get $2.20. We are in business 
to make money for the Ethiopians, and you 
have to head for the best market.” 

“What we need here is a businessman’s 
point 4,” Mr. Harrells said. “If they gave 
us @ little money for technical training of 
the locals we wouldn't need a director at 
$15,000 a year, with an assistant director, 
and an administrative staff as the ICA does 
with its National Airlines training program. 
We have the direction already built in. I 
might say that we lost 18 top accountants, 
trained on the spot, to the Government 
last year.” 





“If” (Not by Kipling) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following poem, 
written by Mr. Argus Durwood Smith, 
postmaster, Godley, Tex., concerning 
U.S. mail service, I think it is excellent 
and would like to commend it to my col- 
leagues: 





We. 
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“Ir” (Not sy KIP.Inc) 
(By Argus D, Smith) 
If it’s worth mailing, it’s 
Worth sending first class. 
When placed in this category 
It arrives first, not last. 


If it should be rushed, then 
Why not fly it by Air? 

As a matter of time or distance 
Our Aiflines will get it there. 


If it’s of value to you 
We suggest Registered Mail 
Insurance can also be secured 
By a nominal stamp sale. 


If it’s of no great value 
Yet of importance to you, 
Certified Service will assure 
Safe prompt delivery too. 


If you should have a complaint 
See your Postmaster today. 
Attention to such matters, prevents 
Unnecessary and undue delay. 


If you have a friend in need 
By illness or sorrow feeling, 
Never underestimate the value 
Of a card of friendly greeting. 


If you’re a lover of color 

Our commemorative stamps seek. 
There’s a pretty new one out 

Just about every week. 


If it’s banking you must do, then 
Break that traffic barrier. 

Endorse and address it, and let 
Uncle Sam be your carrier. 


If you have-a-de Xmas card 
To send-a-de friend today. 
For de goodness sake my friend 
Getta de card on-a-de way. 


If by chance you're worried 
About the mail volume cost, 

Let’s pay as we go, then our 
Postal Deficit will be lost. 


If as your public servants 
Our service we can expand 

With economy and speed combined 
We're trying the Metro-Plan. 


If it’s new methods you want 
Listen then while I say 

Your wish is our command, and 
Missile Mail is.on it’s way. 





Freedom Day—A Monument to the 
Hungarian Nation 





SPEECH 


F 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, thé 
memory of the valiant freedom fighters 
of the Hungarian revolt of recent years 
is still vivid in the minds of all. The 
heroic efforts of the Hungarian people 
in the face of the completely overwhelm. 
ing odds represented by the Russian 
Army will long live as an inspiration to 
freedom loving people everywhere. In- 
deed the love of freedom has long been 
a basic characteristic of the Hungarian 
people. Today, Mr. Speaker, marks the 
112th anniversary of the first realization 
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of true freedom by the Hungarian peo- 
ple. It was on March 15 in 1848 that the 
demands of freedom-seeking Hungarian 
nationalists were acceded to by King . 
Ferdinand II. 

The history of 19th century Europe 
has been characterized as age of liberal. 
ism and nationalism. At the opening 
of the century the fall of Napoleon tolled 
the death knell of the liberal-thinking, 
democracy-seeking ideals that had 
arisen by then. The Congress of Vienna 
that met in 1815 to decide the future of 
post-Napoleonic Europe was dominated 
by the Austrian Prime Minister Metter- 
nich and culminated in a return to the 
harshly restrictive conservatism of the 
absolutist era. This policy, seated in 
Vienna and’ backed by the might of the 
Austrian Army, had the effect of repress- 
ing individual freedom and subjugating 
it to the interests of strong central 
monarchs. The struggle against this 
trend and the assertion once more of the 
basic human liberties implicit in self- 
government took place in every Euro- 
pean country for most of the balance of 
the 19th century. This struggle was 
certainly the case in Hungary. The key 
year in this struggle of the Hungarian 
people was 1848. In this year the free- 
dom seeking nationalists, led by such 
men as Louis Kossuth, were fully pre- 
pared to stage a revolution to gain their 
ends. Happily such a revolution with all 
its usual bloodshed and terror proved 
unnecessary. For the tidings of the suc- 
cessful French revolutionary effort came 
from Paris and the demands of the 
dedicated Hungarian liberty-lovers were 
acceded to in a bloodless manner. 

And so on this March 15, over a cen- 
tury later, I take great pleasure in salut. 
ing the Hungarian people on the 112th 
anniversary of the freedom day of the 
Hungarian nation. And I close, Mr. 
Speaker, with the heartfelt wish and 
fervent prayer that before another 
March 15 passes, we here, and indeed the 
whole world, may witness and rejoice in 
a rebirth of that eternal freedom that 
the .Hungarian people have always 
sought. 





A Tribute to Purim 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. The triumph of right- 
eousness over Outrage, and decency over 
wickedness, has been the goal of man- 
kind, from the beginning, as witness the 
everlasting popularity of the David and 
Goliath story and the destruction of the 
walls of Jericho. Indeed, no news s0 
delights the general public as that de- 
scribing the comeuppance of some vil- 
lain, for in this we all can sense the 
influence of eternal justice. 

Such an event in history is annually 
celebrated by the Jewish people at this 
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season of the year, to honor the deliver- 
ance of their ancestors from destruction 
at the hands of despotism. The occasion 
is called Purim, the Festival of Lots, and, 
in the manner of all holidays, is now 
principally a time for festivity. But its 
history is awe-inspiring and worthy of 
review on this occasion. 

In ancient days it was the manner of 
kings to select their wives on a basis of 
beauty, and so it came about that Aha- 
seurus, ruler of the Medes and Persians, 
took to wife one Esther, a Jewish maiden 
and daughter of Mordacai, an humble 
servant at the royal gate. Fearing the 
effects of prejudice, Mordacai forbade 
his daughter to reveal who her people 
were or her family, and proceeded to 
maintain his humble station, unhonored 
and unsung. Yet, in this capacity, he 
was soon to uncover a plot against the 
king’s life, and relaying the news 
through Esther, prevented its execution. 

Soon after this there arose in the court 
of King Ahasuerus an arrogant noble- 
man named Haman, who issued an order 
that all the king’s servants should bow 
before him. Enraged by the refusal of 
Mordacai the Jew to meet this prepos- 
terous requirement, Haman vindictively 
conceived the destruction of all the Jews 
in the kingdom—a policy to be inaugu- 
rated through the hanging of Mordacai 
upon a gallows 75 feet high, especially 
constructed for the purpose. But here 
Queen Esther intervened, advising the 
king both as to her true identity, and 
Mordacai’s efforts in his behalf, and ac- 
cusing Haman of plotting the extermi- 
nation of her people. Enraged, 
Ahasuerus ordered’ Haman’s arrest and 
hanged him on his own gallows. The 
king then appointed Mordacai as one of 
his advisers and canceled Haman’s pro- 
gram of mass extermination. 

The Jews of Media and Persia were 
thereby gladdened in spirit, and in every 
city throughout the land they celebrated 
in joy of their deliverance. 

On the 14th and 15th days of the 
month of Adar they rested and devoted 
their efforts to feasting and rejoicing. 
And so the holiday has come down 
through the ages as a Jewish custom. 
Since Haman had cast pur, that is to 
say, lots, to destroy them, the Jews desig- 
nated the holiday as Purim, the Festival 
of Lots, and so it is known to this day. 

Few holidays so specifically represent 
opposition to the tyrant; a policy as es- 
sential to the happiness of the world 
today as in the world of ancient times. 
In truth, its celebration stands as testi- 
mony by the Jewish people that their 
influence will ever serve the cause of 
freedom and justice, so long as mankind 
remains upon the earth. 





Marylander President of National 
Audubon Society 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following oxtid from 

the New Yorker, January 16, 1960, about 

the new president of the National Au- 

dubon Society, Mr. Carl W. Buchheister, 

a native of Prince Georges County, Md.: 
New PRESIDENT 

If you want your boy to grow up to be 
president of the National Audubon Society, 
take him on country walks when he is very 
young and point out not only the beauties 
but the interesting things of nature. That 
is the message we received from Mr. Carl W. 
Buchheister, the society’s new president 
with whom we recently lunched at the 
Peachtree Restaurant, on Madison Avenue, 
almost within binocular range of the Audu- 
bon headquarters, which are in the old Har- 
rison Williams house, at 1130 Fifth Avenue. 
“My father, who was in the tobacco-export 
business in Maryland, had the old-fashioned 
idea of taking his children—there were six of 
us—on a walk every Sunday morning,” he 
told us. ‘He had a kind of cultural interest 
in nature, and it. rubbed off on me. We 
lived in Prince Georges County, in beautiful 
rural surroundings, and at 11 or 12 
I began to explore on my own. I was ex- 
cited about birds, snakes, and animals, and 
I was a passionate reader of Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton and other natural-history writers. 
My mother saw to it that I got all the books 
of that sort I wanted. During my teens, 
this interest was in abeyance—as it often is 
at that age. First, I wanted to be a doctor, 
but when I was 14 I developed a heart mur- 
mur, and the family physician said that I 
shouldn’t go in for anything as strenuous as 
medicine. So I decided to become a teacher 
of the classics—I was doing well in Latin and 
Greek---and went to Johns Hopkins.” 

Mr. Buchheister, a tall, impressive man 
who is a year younger than the century, 
finished a martini and shook his head. “The 
biological laboratories at Hopkins beckoned 
me—lI smelled the formaldehyde—but I went 
dutifully on to prepare myself in Latin and 
Greek,” he said. He took his A.B. in 1923, 
and then, after 2 years in the graduate 
school, being newly married and anxious to 
earn a living,,he began to teach Latin— 
first at the Park School, in Baltimore, and 
then, in 1926, at the Lawrence School in 
Hewlett, Long Lsland, where after 9 years 
the Audubon call came to him. “Lawrence is 
a day school in the country, and my interest 
in nature led me to take the kids on bird 
walks,” he said. “They’d get up at 5 in the 
morning, in spite of their parents’ protests, 
and we'd comb the countryside looking for 
birds and birds’ nests before settling down to 
Caesar. A nature club grew from this, and 
it branched out from birds to all forms of 
nature; it became the school’s most active 
and successful extracurricular activity, and 
it attracted the attention of the Audubon 
Society. In 1935, John H. Baker, the society’s 
executive director—he later became its presi- 
dent—invited me to direct a camp for 
teachers that it planned to open the next 
year on Hog Island, Maine. I had been run- 
ning a summer camp for boys in New 
Hampshire, and I gave it up for the Audubon 
one, which I directed until 1958. We now 
have three others—in Connecticut, Wiscon- 
sin, and California—all modeled on it.” 

In 1936, Mr. Buchheister also gave up 
schoolteaching, to become executive secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Audubon Society; 
after he had spent 3 years there, Mr. Baker 
asked him to come to New York as his as- 
sistant director. “The Massachusetts society 
antedates the national society, and we had 
a lovely old Bulfinch house in Hingham, but 
I decided I would rather be a small frog in a 
we puddle than a big frog in a small puddie,” 

he said. “I named Bartram Cadbury to suc- 
ceed me as director of the Maine camp in 
1958, when the society’s trustees, looking 
ahead, selected me to take over the presi- 
dency on Mr. Baker’s retirement, which oc- 
curred a few weeks ago. We have had 5,000 
people at that camp since it started. Any- 


one over 18 may attend, tte 
of the campers have been teachers. 


camps are not seuren tenn 





Trade Agreement Revision Act of 1955 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 





tion to the effect that since the Philip- 
pine Trade Agreement Revision Act of 
1955 specifies a fixed quota for Philip- 
pine sugar imports to the United States, 
nothing can be done by Congress to re- 
vise this figure upward. This is not true. 
The Trade Revision Act, article II, para- 
graph I, specifically provides that the 
establishment of a limitation on the 
amounts of Philippine sugar which may 
be entered or withdrawn from ware- 
houses in the United States for con- 
sumption shall not prejudice any in- 
creases which the Congress of the United 
States may from time to time allocate 
to the Philippines. 

On this subject a leading editorial in 
the Manila Bulletin of March 11, 1960, 
is relevant and persuasive. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, I respectfully 
include this editorial as follows: 

[From the Manila Bulletin, Mar. 11, 1960] 
Our SucarR QUOTA 

The U.S. Congress appears sympathetic to 
an increase of the Philippine sugar quota 
beyond the 980,000 tons annually to which 
we have been limited for many years. This 
is mere peanuts beside the 314 million tons 
Cuba has been furnishing under the same 
sugar legislation, now up for extension. 

The Philippines has friends who have been 
speaking for us. Former Speaker Joszpn W. 
MartTIn went to bat this week with facts 
and figures supporting an urgent plea fora . 
bigger Philippine share, Yesterday Repre- 
sentative Ropert W. LEvERING put a state- 
ment into the Recorp noting that Cuba, 
which enjoys the largest quota in the pre- 





myself to one form of help which 
will cost American taxpayers nothing and 
which indeed may be considered the ful- 
fillment of a moral obligation.” He went 
into the background of the fixed-quota po- 


| 


sition of the Philippines..as regards U.S. 


sugar imports. . 

Many have thought that because the sugar 
quota is fixed in the Philippine trade agree- 
ment as revised by the Laurel-Langley doc- 
ument, nothing can be done about it. 
is not true. There is a provision in the 
agreement taking care of that. It states.that 
the establishment of quota limitations on 
sugar “shall be without prejudice to any in- 
creases which the U.S. Congress might al- 
locate to the Philippines in the future. 





Riding the Rails 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, as all of us have, a copy of the 
new Cabinet report on transportation 
problems. I have looked through it, and 
I intend to give it close study, because 
I have been extremely interested in this 
subject. 

I have not determined, however, from 
my initial study, what emphasis the re- 
port places on the quality of service pro- 
vided by the railroads. This is some- 
thing the passenger notices very much. 
In evidence, I offer a column from the 
Hartford Courant, written by an able 
reporter, Jack Zaiman, regarding the 
service he recently encountered. 

Many have argued that the public 

has been 
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RMING THE RaILs 
(By Jack Zaiman) 


Through a set of unforeseen circumstances 
recently, I traveled to and from Florida by 
railroad, a total distance of perhaps 3,000 
miles, Total travel time was close to 170 
hours, coming and going. It was coach 
travel, Since it seemed to me that prices 
for a puliman berth or a sleeperette, if that’s 
the proper name, were far too much for va- 
cation travel. 

With all this time on my hands, I had an 
excellent opportunity to observe the opera- 
tion of a number of railroads, especially as 
they affected the passenger. I am sorry to 
report that I came away with an extremely 
unfavorable impression of most of the op- 
eration, so distasteful that I’m beginning to 
wonder if these railroads really appreciated 
their passengers. .- 

I am firmly in favor of private enterprise, 
so long as private enterprise does the job. 
But I have traveled railroads in Great Brit- 
ain, in France, and in Italy, where the 
railroads are operated by the government, 
and found service there much better than 
my family and I received on our recent rail- 
road adventures. My sympathies are now 
completely with the people who have to ride 
the railroads daily to and from work. - From 
my short experience with rail travel, T can 
understand now what they are beefing about 
when they scream about railroad service. 

I got the idea, from my exposure to rail 
travel, that the railroads would just as soon 
get rid of their passenger service. Not a 
single thing is put forward for the comfort 
and welfare of the passengers, beyond the 
basic supplying of the railroad coach. In- 
deed, I seemed to find an impression that 
the railroads may be trying to make it tough 
for the passenger. I found not a single per-. 
son who was happy with his rail travel or 
who complimented the railroad. Everyone 
I talked with complained, some bitterly. 

Not a single train I was on either started 
or came in on time. On a supposedly 26-hour 
run from New York to Miami, the train was 
nearly 6 hours late, and there Was no weather 
problem involved. On our return, the train 
was about 2 hours late coming into New 
York. The New Haven, from New York to 
Hartford, was nearly 3 hours late in arriving. 

I found railroad employees, in some cases, 
discourteous and abrupt. Passengers hun- 
gered for food at times. There was no ex- 
planation for delays, which sometimes ex- 
tended unbearably. There were bad delays 
in Pennsylvania Station in New York, coming 
and going. The waiting room of this station 
is as cold as the outdoors; anyone not feel- 
ing well or exhausted from travel just sits 
and shivers. I found discourtesy from in- 
formation personnel in Penn Station. 

I found an incredible situation in getting 
on the New Haven at Penn Station. The 
train apparently was so long that the coaches 
were attached to the part of the train that 
did not rest near the platform. Hundreds 
of exhausted persons, carrying tons of bag- 
gage, were directed aboard a pullman car, 
and then led through about five other pull- 
mans, with their narrow corridors, to where 
the coaches were. 

Luckily, I had sent my heavier luggage 
through the railroad baggage facilities from 
Florida to Hartford. When I went to pick 
up the bags a day after my return home, I 
found one of them open, and tied together 
with string. So far as I know nothing was 
taken, but the zipper was broken and the 
contents of the bag exposed. 

But the thing that shook me most was 
the apparent attitude of the railroad au- 
thorities that the passengr has to shift for 
himself. I have frequently been impressed 
with the excellent public relations attitude 
of the airlines toward the passenger. There 


is an effort at friendliness hére, both before 
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and during the ride. The airlines give you 
a feeling that they are trying to give you 
service, an approach I did not find, except 
in isolated instances, on the railroads. 

Ican stand inconvenience and delay, which 
is a major part of transportation. But I do 
object to what almost seems to be @ hostile 
attitude by a public utility toward its cus- 
tomers. I have no knowledge of the intrica- 
cies of railroad bookkeeping and financing, 
but it seems to me incredible that a long- 
distance train has to change engines every 
time it passes over the tracks of another line, 
even for a 2-hour run. 

It seems to me to be small potatoes to 
charge a passenger 35 cents for a smill pillow 
to rest his head on. It is outrageous public 
relations to go into restrooms on the coaches 
and find no paper towels to wipe your hands, 
messy floor conditions, and piles of rubbish. 
The Mrs., who likes to. smoke, complained 
she couldn’t even find an ashtray in the 
women’s restrooms. 

What a field is here for a public-relations 
job by the railroads. They complain bitterly 
about the loss of passengers. Why, they are 
simply driving them away with the policy 
I observed. I’ve heard people say they would 
rather drive to Florida than take the train, 
and driving is a 3- or 4-day operation. 

What is needed, it seems, is a change of 
attitude. Somebody should be on the train 
to make the passenger feel he is wanted. 
It could be a hostess, as they have on the 
airlines. A free pillow would make @ pas- 
senger happier. A bit of information here 
and there, perhaps some music in the rail- 
road coach, some complimentary hot coffee, 
@ kind word or two, a clean restroom—all 
these little things and others would help to 
bring the railroads into better repute. It 
may cost a trifle more, but the roads would 
get it back in more trafic. 

The railroads desperately meed a selling 
job. 





New Disarmament Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the New York Times, of 
March 16, 1960, entitled “New Disarma- 
ment Conference”: 

{From the New York Times, Mar. 16, 1960] 
New DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


The new disarmament conference at 
Geneva has with expressions of good 
will, including. a pledge of cooperation from 
Premier Khrushchev. But the opening 
speeches show that despite a dozen years 
of talk the basic differences between East 
and West remain. 

In point of fact, the new conference can 
deal with only one aspect. of a problem whose 
roots lie deep in unresolved political con- 
flicts. The age that produced the ultimate 
weapon has also polarized these conflicts 
between two camps, for which reason dis- 
armament must go hand in hand with po- 
litical solutions. 

Because of this double aspect of the 
problem, the basic decisions in both disarm- 
ament and the political field will have to go 
to the summit meeting. But just as the 
foreign ministers’ conference the 
political ground for that meeting, so the 
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disarmament conference, at least in its first 
phase, can prepare the ground in its field. 
And despite all the difficulties involved 
there is at least one ray of hope. For both 
sides, including the Soviets, appear to have 
come to the conclusion that as long as a 
balance of power—or a “balance of terror”— 
exists, war is no longer a feasible means of 
national policy, and that therefore such a 
balance might well be reduced, to less dan-~ 
gerous, less costly levels until other means 
are found to keep the peace. 

But even assuming agreement on this 
basic premise, the rival plans submitted by 
East and West clearly reveal their divergent 
purposes. Both plans envisage an ultimate 
total disarmament. But the Western plan 
approaches this goal through a realistic and 
flexible program of progressive and balanced 
armament reduction, with special emphasis 
on the disarmament of the atom and outer 
space, and with each step put under effec- 
tive control by a new International Disarma- 
ment Organization (IDO), associated with 
the United Nations, that would ultimately 
also control an international police force en- 
forcing international law against any aggres- 
sor, This program is so sweeping and cuts 
so deeply into vital national interests that it 
rightly proposes a careful study of the prob- 
lems involved. 


The Soviets, on the other hand, not only 
reject this approach but also present anew 
Premier Khrushchev's utopian program for 
total disarmament within 4 years, with effec- 
tive controls only at the end of it. The re- 
newed Soviet complaints that the West con- 
tinues to put control ahead of disarmament 
shows that the Soviets still seek to ma- 
neuver the West into 4@ paper agreement— 
self-enforcing in the West but a scrap of 
paper behind the Iron Curtain. 





Chicago Truck Drivers, Chauffeurs and 
Helpers Union of Chicago and Vicin- 
ity—Independent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


; OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to my remarks which appear 
in the Recorp on Tuesday, March 15, I 
ask that the second part of the financial 
statement of the Chicago Truck Drivers, 
Chauffeurs and Helpers Union of Chi- 
cago and Vicinity—covering the pension 
fund—be published herewith. 

The article referred to follows: 


Cuicaco Truck Drivers, CHAUFFEURS AND 
HELPERS UNION OF CHICAGO AND VICINITY— 
INDEPENDENT 


To Our Members, Employees, and the Public: 

Pursuant to our past practices and in 
conformity with the provisions of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947, and the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclo- 
sure Act of 1959, we present herewith finan- 
cial statements for the year ended December 
31, 1959. These statements have been certi- 
fied after audit by Peter M. Shannon & Co., 
certified public accountants. Copies of the 
full text of these audit reports, including 
subsidiary schedules, are available upon 
request by letter or telephone. 

Ep PENNER. 
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PENSION FUND 


The pension fund is operated under rules 
and regulations adopted by its trustees. The 
purpose of the fund is to provide retirement 
benefits for union members. 

Balance sheet, Dec. 31, 1959 




















Current assets: 
Continental Dlinois National 
Bank & Trust Co......... - $42,512.47 
Petty COBB Gi nwcwndccmiiesnae 25. 00 
Total cic. cmeowiiansee 42, 537. 47 
Investments 
GUORS 62 Bi ikck eb ieeccce 918, 363. 49 
Bonds: 
U.S. Government bonds... 192,131.90 
Industrial bonds .....-... 1, 097, 561. 68 
Public utility bonds...... 652, 095. 99 
Foreign bonds-.......... 95, 951.75 
OEE i iene amas mati 2, 037, 741.32 
Temporary investment—US. 
Treasury bills...........-. 99, 183. 05 
Seite ee ~ 3, 055, 287. 86 
Receivables: 
Interest—Bonds-_-._....-.-.. 26, 359. 72 
EVISU a iss cen 2, 193.13 
TOC ati in eowenhn hades 28, 552. 85 
Grand ‘Sotal.2cccap an. a 126, 378. 18 
Liabilities: 
Reserve for possible liability 
to members making vol- 
tary contributions......-. 139, 775. 35 
Net worth: 
Surplus available for future 
pension payments to qual- 
ified members_........... 2, 986, 602.83 
Grant’ total. ...i2...4. 3, 126, 378.18 


Statement of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments for the year ended Dec. 31, 1959 


Cash receipts: 
Contributions: 


Received from employers.. $693, 119. 68 
Received from members 

to maintain eligibility-_ 15, 814. 56 
Received from members 

for voluntary participa- 

TRE pshig sikistamen ebtaasipy anil ail 29, 939.90 

I en cakes 738, 874. 14 
Security transactions: 
Proceeds—Sales of securi- 

TODS cc. cccenanieanadb an 228, 860. 71 
Interest received_........ 71, 089. 21 
Dividends received._..... 30, 076. 12 

CIN vice cas etd piece eas 330, 026. 04 

Grand: total. coon caks 1, 068, 900. 18 

Cash disbursements: 
Benefits: 
Pension payments_.....-. 125, 375. 00 
Security transactions: 
Purchase of securities....0 916,036.12 
Purchase—Accrued inter- 
ORG WOM ea 180. 56 
BOM viisicksccoketsuns - 016, 216.68 
Refunds: 
Issued to members with- 
drawing from voluntary 
participation........... 7, 782. 75 
Administrative: 
Salaries of office person- 

UT picnic cs esis etl tn sccadiesbiins ons 26, 603. 00 

Trust fund eontributions 

. for employees.......... 971. 88 
Payroll taxes_...........- 939. 39 
Office supplies_.......... 2;578. 11 
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Statement of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments for the year ended Dec. 31, 1959— 
Continued 

Cash disbursements—Continued 


Administrative—Continued 
Utilities (rent, electricity, 
telephone. 











» end tele- 
Graph) inas.c. sien $4, 280. 23 
Postage, printing, and sta- 

Se secnceraniioaneadailadiaoeett 3, 719. 15 
Insuranoe....2....- 24.66 1, 181. 65 
Miscellaneous............ 28. 32 
AWARE «sence ae 10, 000. 00 
Publication of financial 

statements ..... ieicbins aces 3, 858. 07 
Actuarial services........ 3, 165. 00 
— ee mem- 

esi dada aA cardial ight 7, 500. 00 
eran agency fees__ ee stents 7, 662.11 
TOs cane 72, 436. 91 
Grand total_........ 1, 121, 811. 34 
Cash disbursements in excess 
of cash receipts............ 52,911. 16 
ere submitted. 
ALTER MULLADY, 
Rogers Cmte Co. Employer Trustee. 
Ep FENNER, 
Union Trustee. 


Harotp C. HavicHursr, 
Northwestern University Law School 
Public Trustee. 
Wir11uMm B. CrAwrorp, 
Alternate Union Member and General 
Counsel, 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE. PRINTING OF 


DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
< credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





about these days. 





A Program for Senior Citizens 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, with 


“all the talk about prosperity, with all 


the self-congratulations going on about 
the state of the economy, I hope that we 
shall none of us forget that for literally 
millions of Americans, prosperity is only 
a phrase in a newspaper headline. For 
farm families in general, for the families 
who live in areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment, and for the elderly who are trying 
to get along in their years of retirement 
on small incomes, there is no real 
prosperity. 

Recently, Mr. President, I set forth my 
thoughts on what we must do in the Fed- 
eral Government to see to it that this 
last group—our senior citizens—can 
spend their years in dignity and comfort. 
I did so in a radio address to my Minne- 
sota constituents during the week of 
March 7 this year, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of this address 


; be printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 


_ There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A ProGRAM FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 


(By Senator Husert H. HumpnHrery, 
Democrat, of Minnesota) 


We often hear the word “crisis” thrown 
It is a word which is 
used all too often to describe problems of 
all types. 

Today I want to talk with you about a 
problem which is truly critical. It is a 
problem which cannot wait for more talk 
and more study. It is the crisis faced by 
our Nation’s senior citizens. 

Let me first give you an idea of the im- 
mensity and growth of this crisis. In the 
year 1900 there were only 3 million Ameri- 
cans over the age of 65. Today there are 
nearly 16 million. In 10 years there will be 
more than 20 million. ‘ 

But these are just figures. They do not 
tell the pathetic story of the needs of our 
senior citizens in terms which all of us can 
understand. 

They do not tell the story of the elderly 
widow whose income is so low her day begins 
and ends with a sense of hunger. 

They do not tell the story of the elderly 
Man who needs, but cannot afford, hospital 
or nursing-home care for illness or disease. 

They do not tell the story of the elderly 
couple who live each day in fear of losing 
the roof over their heads. 

We hear noble talk about “the golden 
years.”” But more and more people are find- 
ing that these are years of despair and 
anxiety. This is a disgrace for a nation 


-Wwith our wealth and luxury. 


I’m not just talking about a few isolated 
Cases. Millions of Americans, through no 
fault of their own, are existing without ade- 
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quate incomes, health care, or housing, and indicate that 


without a recognized role in the community. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare tells us that it costs at least $2,300° 
a year for a couple to live by themselves in 
modest fashion. 

But the average retired couple on social 
security receives only about $1,440 a year. 

And 60 percent of the individuals retired 
on social security have less than $1,000 a 
year in money income. 

Even more desperate is the crisis facing 
the 1,300,000 aging widows who now receive 
an annual social security benefit of $56 a 
month, 

I ask you: Is this what our mothers and 
fathers deserve? Do these fine citizens de- 
serve a shabby rented room and a diet of 
bread and soup in their final years? 

There are selfish and narrow-thinking per- 
sons who say the problem is not theirs. 
They say: “It’s every individual for himself.” 
They say every individual has total responsi- 
bility to plan for retirement. 

I agree that we should all plan on an indi- 
vidual basis to provide for our future needs. 
But the best plans and preparations of all 
men can be crushed by forces beyond their 
control. Disease, economic fluctuations, and 
just plain bad luck can make a mockery of 
even the wisest investments and prepara- 
tions. 

What we need is a new dedication to end 
the crisis facing our senior citizens. What 
we need is a government with heart and 
understanding. And what we need right now 
is action on a to allow our senior 
citizens to live with dignity, security, and a 
sense of usefulness. ~ 

Let me specify six steps which are vital to 
such a p 

1. Increase social security benefits to keep 
pace with living costs. 

2. Increase from $1,200 to $1,800 the 
amount which individuals may earn with- 
out losing social security benefits. 

3. Extend, the social security system to 
cover costs of hospital and nursing-home 
care for senior citizens. 

4. Establish minimum Federal standards 
which States must meet for old-age-assist- 
ance programs. 

5. Provide effective Federal assistance for 
specialized housing programs for the aged. 

6. Allow.a tax-credit incentive to encour- 
age hiring of older workers. 

I have sponsored legislation for these pur- 
poses in the Senate and will continue to fight 
hard for favorable action. This is no sud- 
den effort on my part.- I have never forgot- 
ten—and I will never forget—the crisis facing 
our senior citizens. We must let them know 
they are not alone. 





Who Leads in Space Race? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 





which appeared in the March 14, 1960, 
issue of the Evening Chronicle, a news- 
paper of Allentown, Pa.: 

Because Russia got there fastest with the 
biggest, there has been a tendency to under~ 


projects the United States farther out ‘into 
space than any nation ever has gone before. 

The flight of the Pioneer V toward an orbit 
around the Sun between the paths of Earth 
and Venus has been highly successful and 


have been conducted under fishbowl condi- 
tions, with every dud shot heard around the 
world. 


lites in orbit and most of what we sent way 
out there accumulated and relayed to earth 
scientific data that is vital to preparations 
for our first venture in that direction in 
manned equipment. 

Furthermore, there is strong scientific rea- 
son to question authenticity of published 
pictures p to be photographs of 
the dark side of the moon taken by a Soviet 
satellite and sent back to earth. If, as many 
experts believe, these pictures are fakes, 
there’must be reason to suspect exaggera- 
tion of some other Russian claims in the 
missile and satellite field, 

Our failures notwithstanding, our suc- 
cesses—especially Pioneer V—prove rather 
conclusively that the space race will not be 
conceded to the Soviet Union by default, 





Who Is Responsible for TV’s “Ugly 
A a. oF 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled “Who Is Responsible for TV’s ‘Ugly 
America’?” written by Clare Boothe Luce, 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
following my remarks. 

I am informed by the Government 





Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the re- Printing Office the article would make 


cent accomplishments of our scien 


tely 2% pages, at a cost of 


tists, approximately 
- as evidenced in the flight of Pioneer V, $182.25. Therefore, under the rule, I ask 
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unanimous consent that it be printed, 
the cost notwithstanding. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wo Is RESPONSIBLE ror TV's “UcLY 

AMERICA”? 


(By Clare Boothe Luce) 


Last winter, with the heat of public ex- 
posure upon it, the television industry drop- 
ped the fraudulent quiz shows. The thud 
was heard around the world. Congressional 
inquiry revealed that the collusion and cor- 
ruption involved in the quiz shows had been 
long suspected, even perhaps known, not only 
to the industry itself, but also to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission—the Gov- 
ernment’s own agency for overseeing the 
industry. Public indignation exploded, in 
the press, on the platform,.in the pulpit, 
and in the Halls of Congress. Whereupon, 
public opinion demanded that both Govern- 
ment and the industry render an account— 
@ long-overdue account—of their three 
decades of trusteeship of the Nation's air- 
waves. The public insisted on knowing the 
answer to a number of questions: Who was 
to be held accountable for such malprac- 
tices as kickbacks, payola, shills, plugging 
for advertisers’ products during the pro- 
grams, and phony ad claims in the commer- 
cials? But, above all, the public wanted to 
know who—in Government or in the indus- 
try—could be held accountable for the image 
of the “ugly America” that appeared on the 
screen itself. 

The main inquisitors comprised a highly 
articulate section of the country, among 
whom were many of America’s most respected 
expounders of the public philosophy. The 
press and its greatest political pundits, like 
Walter Lippmann; the top TV critics, like 
Harriet van Horne and John Crosby; im- 
portant religious and educational leaders, 
psychiatrists, doctors, sociological-research 
and civic-minded groups, even a number of 
businessmen of high caliber appointed them- 
selves the quiz masters, in the name of Mr. 
and Mrs. America and their children. What- 
ever their line of approach to the question, 
significantly they all agreed on three things: 

First. That while TV presented many pro- 

grams ranging from harmless to excellent, 
the overall image of America that emerged 
from the majority of TV programs was at 
best shoddy, stupid, and materialistic and 
at worst, brutal, sadistic, and criminal. 
- Second. That this image, if projected for 
another decade, was bound to debase the 
American character and invite the contempt 
or fear of other nations, thus weakening 
America’s democracy. 

Third. That the responsibility for chang- 
ing this ugly America image must be clearly 
fixed somewhere—either in Government or 
in the industry. 

Thus the dropping of the quiz programs 
set the stage for the greatest of all television 
quiz programs. 

But this time, the men of the industry 
themselves were in the isolation box. They 
are still there, where—unlike Charles van 
Doren—they are honestly sweating. Al- 
ready they have given a good many answers 
to the questions concerning malpractices 
within the industry. And between their own 
promises of self-regulation and self-reform, 
and the probable passage of some Federal 
legislation that will help them keep their 
promises, there is some reason to believe that 
corruption in the industry will soon be 
brought under reasonable control. 

But the big qrestion, the 64-million-dol- 
lar question—“Who in the industry, what 
segment of the industry, is responsible for 
and therefore accountable for what appears 
on the screem?”—remains unanswered, ex- 
cept as the industry (this time, like Charles 
van Doren) gives the same old rigged 
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answer: “The public is responsible.. We are 
just giving the public what it wants * * * 
which is democracy, isn’t it?” (Oddly 
enough, this was Charles van Doren’s main 
and only defense for what he had done.) 

Nevertheless, this question of accounta- 
bility is one that every thoughtful and 
patriotic American must insist be pursued 
to the end. For until it is answered, no 
American can have any certainty that the 
TV screens of the Nation will not continue 
to be used, in large part, to debase the moral 
and intellectual fiber of the country. 

‘We must remember that the present orgy 
of mea culpa breast beating and tua culpa 


finger pointing, which both the FCC and 


the industry are indulging in, to the accom- 
paniment of loud and vague promises to try 
to do better programing in the future, are 
no guarantee to the millions of American 
TV family viewers that they will be any 
better even a year from now. As one Madi- 
son Avenue advertising agent put it to a 
client who was experiencing qualms about 
showing an especially brutal ‘‘whodunit” 
series he had just bought: “This is just the 
present climate. It will soon blow over. 
Things will get back to normal in 6 months.” 

If the men in the isolation booth today 
canhot, or will not, answer the question of 
accountability and where it should be fixed, 
what can you and I as American citizens do 
about it? 

The first thing we can do, as the ultimate 
quizzers, the public, is ask the right ques- 
tions and know, ourselves, the right answers. 
In other words, we must try to understand 
the structure of the television industry in 
order to know whether there is, today, any 
answer to the $64 million question. 

The first and most important question to 
ask the men in the isolation booth is: Who 
owns the television air waves? There is 
only one answer to that one: The air waves 
of the Nation belong to the American peo- 
ple. They are the property not of a ma- 


- jority (even a large majority); they are the 


property of all the citizens. They belong 
to you and me and our families—and to 
all American families. Let us never lose 
sight of that basic fact, if for no other rea- 
son than that it is the very one currently 
being lost sight of by most people. 

In 1927, the people, by en act of Con- 
gress, granted the use of the air waves to 
private enterprise. The act set up the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, which has since been 
superseded by the Federal Communications 
Commission. This is a body of seven men, 
appointed by the President. 

What is the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment, through the FCC, for television? The 
FCC (which is the public’s trustee of its 
television property, the air waves) has the 
right to issue licenses to TV stations, allo- 
eate frequency bands, and oversee the indus- 
try. It also has the right—and, indeed, the 
duty—to refuse to renew the license of any 
station which, in its opinion, fails to live 
up to the basic requirement of the Com- 
munications Act, which is to “act in the pub- 
lic interest, convenience, and necessity.” 

Since the FCC first started parceling out 
licenses in 1934, it has never revoked or re- 
fused to renew a single license because a 
station failed to fulfill these requirements. 

Oddly enough, the first important TV fig- 
ure in the isolation booth in the great 
American quiz was the Chairman of the 
FCC, Mr. John Doerfer. He stepped into it 
when he faced a U.S. News & World Report 
quizzer (Oct. 26, 1959, issue). In that 
interview, Mr. Doerfer made it abundantly 
clear that the FCC has no control of any 
kind at all over the content of programing, 
and that any effort on his part to exercise 
such control, even by an act of informal 
persuasion, would—in his view—constitute a 
failure to comply with the provisions of the 
section of the act which is a direct proscrip- 
tion against censorship or interference with 
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free speech. Furthermore, in his view, as _ 


action is not required—is indeed forbidden 
by law—the FCC is not even morally re- 
sponsible for analyzing or studying the con- 
tent of the programs shown on the Nation's 
screens. As the. public’s trustee for tele- 
vision, Mr. Doerfer seemed to feel that an 
abysmal ignorance of program content, even 
of its overall quality, was what the public 
expected of him. As the interview showed, 
he did not disappoint this imagined expecta- 
tion. 

While Mr. Doerfer had little or no idea of 
the general quality of TV programs, we can 
evaluate the quality of the Chairman's 
mind—and his general intellectual fitness to 
oversee the vast television industry—by the 
following exchange between himself and the 
US. News & World Report interviewer: 

“Question. Do you have any record of the 
overall programing which will show what 
percentage [of the programs] was spent on 
crime? 

“Answer. No. 

“Question. Then how can you judge the 
overall program content, if you have no 
records? 

“Answer. First of all, how could you pos- 
sibly categorize programs into whether or 
not they involved crime? * * * Many peo- 
ple don’t like and disapprove of the shootings 
and the’ murders that go on in the Who- 
dunits. * * * But, when Hamlet comes on, 
where there are about six murders and one 
suicide, for some reason or other that be- 
comes high dramatic art. Now, I agree there 
certainly is a difference between the quality 
of the two, but how can I write a definition or 
a standard which I can give to a clerk who 
can apply some sort of sanction against the 
one and not against the other?” : 

The fact that the Government has no legal 
control over programing of the Nation’s 
screens, and therefore no responsibility for it, 
is plainly a great relief to Mr. Doerfer. And 
so long as the FCC is chaired by a man who 
is not able to state (or even find an edu- 


cated ghost writer to help him state) the dif- .- 


ference between the lowest form of sadistic 
trash and the highest form of tragic poetic 
art, it may also be viewed as a relief to the 
public. 

The FCC Chairman was even unable to 
state where today the responsibility for better 
programing does lie. In the same interview, 
he suggested that perhaps it was with the ad- 
vertiser, or sponsor, who generally deter- 
mined what appears on the networks. But 
“the public will gravitate to those stations 
showing programs that it wants, and it’s all 
based on.the sponsor * * * all based on ad- 
vertising revenues.” On the other hand, the 
Chairman thought, perhaps the “broadcaster 
should have full control of all program pro- 
duction. Then he will be more responsive to 
his responsibilities.” 

On the other hand (once more), Mr. Doer- 
fer did not think that those responsibilities 
should be fixed on the broadcaster by legisla- 
tion “until we know precisely where we are 
going; until we know definitely what evils 
there are.” But, according to the wonder- 
fully ambidextrous Chairman, “I don’t think 
there’s much wrong with TV. It’s an infant 
industry, and it’s going through growing 
pains.” 

The conclusion the citizen must reach is 
that today Government has no responsibility 
for what appears over your airwaves on your 
machine, doesn’t believe it can or should be 
fixed inside the industry, and doesn’t believe 
that fixing it is important or necessary, since, 
Mr. Doerfer says, TV is giving people what 
they want. 

Plainly, the question of the Government's 
moral responsibility for maintaining a decent 
overall standard of programing is a long way 
from being thrashed out. Only one thing is 
clear: The present Chairman of the FCC is 
one of the most unlikely characters in Gov- 
ernment to aid the industry or the Conm- 
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gress in any enlightened or intelligent de- 
bate on the subject. 

We must, therefore, in our search to fix 
responsibility for the moral, aesthetic, re- 
ligious, educational, ethical, and artistic con- 
tent of TV, pursue our own examination of 
the industry. 

What are the networks? The big names 
are, as every FV-viewer knows, National 
Broadcasting Co. (210 stations), Columbia 
Broadcasting Co. (210 stations), and Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. (217 stations). For 
the most part, the networks are essentially 
gigantic bundles of telephone wires, which 
the broadcasting companies lease from an- 
other gigantic network, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. The big TV net- 
works produce few programs themselves. 
NBC produces only a handful of shows and 
news summaries a week. CBS produces 
about 30 percent of the programs it carries 
on its wires. ABC produces almost none. 

The networks, or broadcasting companies, 
are largély middlemen who re-lease their 
leased wires, along with their facilities and 
stations, to the advertisers who sponsor the 
vast bulk of the programs carried on our 
air waves. (Where the advertiser, in turn, 
gets his packages, we shall see presently.) 

The point can be made—has, in fact, been 
frequently made by the president_of one of 
the big networks, Mr. Kintner of NBC—that 
the networks have no more moral responsi- 
bility for what is carried every day over their 
leased wires onto the screens than the A.T. & 
T. has for the conversations that go on all 
over America, around the clock, over tis 
wires. 

A review of the public statements and 
speeches made by numerous network officials 
and executives during the past decade shows 
that the majority of them take the same 
view on responsibility for the content of pro- 
grams they do not themselves produce as the 
FCC takes—they have none. Moreover, to 
interfere in the programing field would in- 
volve not only censorship, but with their 
present facilities, financial hardship. Moni- 
toring, analyzing, reviewing, editing, or 
censoring the Nation’s programs would in- 
volve hundreds upon hundreds of scripts 
and films. Such an effort, personnel-wise, 
would be tremendously costly and might in- 
deed alter the very character of their busi- 
ness, which is largely the business (the 
highly profitable billion-dollar business) of 
leasing the wires granted to them gratis by 
the American people. (A network may 
charge an advertiser as much-as $100,000 an 
hour for a prime evening time.) And, in 
truth, in the absence of any law fixing re- 
sponsibility on the networks for program re- 
viewing, this view is reasonable. Such re- 
sponsibility as the networks now show for 
good programing is altogether voluntary. , 

In defense of the big broadcasting com- 
panies (especially of CBS), the fact must be 
noted, and should be noted for the public 
promise and hope that lies in it, that the 
quality of many of the shows the big net- 
works do produce—compared with the many 
, banalities, vulgarities, brutalities, and even 
/ obscenities that characterize the programs 
they do not produce—are generally good. 
Many of them are among TV’s best. Never- 
theless, the networks do not accept, and do 

not wish to accept, any fixed responsibility 
. for the overall quality of TV. Moreover, they 
Roint out, the bulk of the “ugly America” 
programs are handed to them, sight unseen, 
by the sponsors. If responsibility, or blame, 
for the creation of this image is to be fixed, it 
’ should go where it belongs—on the sponsor. 
. What is the sponsor’s role in TV? Let us 

follow this finger of scorn as it seems to point 
to the sponsor—that famous (though rapidly 
becoming infamous) “kingpin of the indus- 
try.” The networks are stating no more than 
the facts when they say that the advertiser 
presents over 75 percent of the programs 
that come into America’s homes, 
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There can be no question but that the ad- 
vertiser has something to say about the qual- 
ity, the character, the moral, artistic, or edu- 
cational worth of the program he seeks to 
sandwich between his ads. And it is indeed 
a notable and happy fact that the greater the 
prestige and esteem in which the advertiser's 
company is held by the general public, the 
better the caliber of the show he sponsors 
is likely to be. Great companies—for ex- 
ample, Ford Motors (Startime) and Standard 
Oil (The Play of the Week)—cannot afford 
to besmirch their own “public image” by 
sponsoring shows that affront racial or reli- 
gious groups, outrage ordinary mothers and 
fathers, or arouse antagonism among organ- 
ized pressure groups, such as the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

There are also some less affluent or less 
prestigious sponsors who conscientiously 
exercise a sense of responsibility toward the 
character of the public entertainment pre- 
sented by their companies. 

But again, the sponsor’s assumption of 
responsibility, where it exists, is purely vol- 
untary. No public law, beyond those relat- 
ing to the dissemination of certain obsceni- 
ties, indecencies, and so on, which prevail 
for newspaper, book, and magazine publish- 
ers, requires him to maintain—no less 
raise—the moral or artistic level of the pro- 
gram he shows. 

Moreover—and this is an important 

point—the sponsor and his company, like 
the networks, receive their programs sight 
unseen. The sponsor buys them from his 
advertising agent. If his agency provides 
him with a “lemon” or a “turkey,” which 
fails to hold his advertising audience, or if 
the program (however popular) creates a 
false image of his company in public circles 
where his company (for ultimate reasons of 
profits) needs to be thought well of, the 
sponsor shows where he thinks the responsi- 
bility lies: He fires his advertising agent. 
- What is the responsibility of the adver- 
tising agency? When television came on the 
scene, radio was already booming, and the 
pattern of the program paid for by the ad- 
vertiser was already fixed. The agency is 
the real power in TV, as it was in radio.. The 
agency, working on a commission basis, sup- 
plies the advertiser with the program, His 
responsibility for the program might be 
demonstrated if he produced it. But he 
does not. The agency, like the broadcaster, 
is largely a middleman. 

He buys his TV “package” for his client 
(the sponsor) from a packager. He is 
guided in his purchase by only one criterion: 
How many people will tune in on the 
program? 

For the more people who watch the pro- 
gram, the more will see his sponsor’s ad, 
the greater (presumably) will be the spon- 
sor’s profits, and, consequently, the more 
secure the agency’s future commissions from 
the client. Like the networks and the spon- 
sor, very often the advertising agency does 
not see—until it appears on the screen—the 
entire program it buys. An agency, for ex- 
ample, may purchase a series of 39 episodes 
on the basis of a pilot film. Can the agency 
be held morally responsible if, after the ac- 
ceptance of the pilot film, the subsequent 
38 episodes run downhill, begin to feature 
increasingly base, vulgar, or brutal material, 
start to flood the livingroom floors of the Na- 
tion with gore, break the decibel record for 
shrieks and groans? Plainly, he says, if 
responsibility for the quality of the program 
lies anywhere, it lies with the program’s 
creator, the packager. 

What is the responsibility of the packager? 
Perhaps 85 percent of the nationally telecast 
evening shows are from packagers (Screen 
Gems, Four Star Films, Revue Productions, 
Desilu among the foremost), Just as the 
sponsor can have something to say about the 
program, so can the agency. But in the end, 
after he has shopped for his pilot film and 
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the overall theme of the series, he has to 
trust to the skill, talent, and taste of the 
producer. The producer, or packager, pro- 
vides the studio, stars, scripts, ideas, talent, 
and films; he makes the programs. 

But the packager, like networks, like 
sponsors, like agencies, heatedly denies re- 
sponsibility. He is not in business to main- 
tain—no less elevate—public taste, and there 
is no law requiring him to do so. Like the 
A. T. & T., like the networks, like the spon- 
sors,’ like the advertising agencies, like the 
talent agencies, he is in business to make as 
much money as possible. 

He cannot Make money unless the pack- . 
age he makes and sells will, in the end, get 
an audience and hold it for the sponsor. 
Personally, the packager might prefer to pro- 
duce fine classical dramas, ballets, docu- 
mentaries, and original scripts of a high 
order. But what happens to his revenue if 
these fine programs can’t find a sponsor or 
don’t click with the masses? 

We have already seen that Mr. Doerfer, 
chairman of the FCC, felt that the govern- 
ment has no responsibility for maintaining 
or elevating the over-all quality of TV shows 
and that, all the way down the line, the 
networks, sponsors, agencies, and packagers 
agree they have no such responsibility, 
either, except on a voluntary basis. There 
is also common agreement them on 
one other question: Such responsibility as 
they have to the public, whose air waves - 
they use (and grow rich on), is simply this_— 
to give the public what it wants. 

Now we come to an all-important ques- 
tion: How do the networks and the sponsor, 
advertising agency, and packager know what 
the public wants? They check it with the 
ratings. 

What are the ratings? The rating serv- 
ices are firms whose job it is to determine 
how many people at any given hour in any 
given area are watching any given show 
coming to them over their own wave lengths. 
Nielsen and Trendex (to name a couple) 
have various ways of sampling the numbers 
of people tuned in on any given program. 

Let us take an example: A rating serv- 
ice finds that, on the 7 to 8 pm. hour, 
“Joe Gutter, Private Eye” or “Dead Guich 
Yarns” is being “watched” by 80 percent 
of the viewers, while “Studio Super” (a 


‘highly exciting and original effort in “live 


drama) and a symphony orchestra, on at 
the same hour, are drawing only 20 percent 
of that night’s TV audience. This “fact” is 
reported to every interested sector of the in- 
dustry. The agent who sold the sympheny 
hour or “Studio Super” to its sponsors 
scrapes, as best he can, the egg off his face— 
and the “eggheads” who watched those pro- 
grams out of his hair. He promises his 
sponsor it wili never happen again. The 
next time, he asks for—and gets from the 
packager—a program featuring their com- 
mon denominator, brutality, blood, and bul- 
lets. The sponsor then has the double sat- 
isfaction of giving the public what it wants 
and getting a far larger audience for his 
commercial, 

And so we end—or almost end—our quiz 
program. No one, unless it is the American 
public, seems to be responsible for TV’s 
image of “ugly America.” 

Can we accept this answer? You and I 
cannot. And in order to see why we cannot, 
we must now return to our original and basic 
fact: The air waves belong to all the people. 

Do they cease to belong to the 20 percent 
who want to see “Studio Super” or the sym- 
phony orchestra simply because 80 percent 
prefer “Joe Gutter, Private Eye”? To agree 
to this proposition is to agree that only a 
majority of the people have any rights over 
the wavelengths. Such an admission is to 
deny the assumption of American democ~- 
racy. It is to say that a minority must 
relinquish its property rights over the wave- 
lengths any time the sponsors (for reasons 








- 
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of profits) choose to usurp them. In other 
words, the present situation in television is 
that the s right to make the largest 
possible profits is given precedence over the 
rights of a minority of our citizens. That 
is to say, certain programs, which the ratings 
themselves show there is an audience for, 
are canceled in favor of programs, and imita- 
tions of programs, that get a majority rating. 

The great question that has not yet been 
debated by the Congress of the United States 
is the question of the minority’s right, based 
on the ratings themselves, to get what they 
want over the wavelengths. 

A system that permits advertisers and the 
networks to throw off the air programs the 
ratings prove several million people enjoy, 
simply because there are more profits to be 
made by showing worse programs to more 
people, is «he suppression of freedom of 
speech for a minority. It is also the worst 
and least defensible form of censorship— 
dollar censorship. 

We now come to the practical question. of 
what you, as a private citizen who wants 
better television, can do to get it. You can 
do the following things: 

First. Write your Senator or Congressman, 
and demand that the Government take cog- 
nizance of the minority’s rights in the air- 
waves and their preferences for getting good 
programs over them—as expressed by the 
ratings themselves. Insist, in your letter, 
that the Congress firmly take one of two 
courses; fix responsibility on the networks 
for balanced programs based on the ratings; 
or, if this cannot be done by the networks, 
insist that the Government itself provide a 
channel for decent, intelligent entertain- 
ment that reflects minority interest. 

If the networks and advertisers cannot 
raise a standard of entertainment to which 
the intelligent and thoughtful can repair, 
then it is Government’s duty to do so. 

Second. Contact your priest, pastor, PTA, 
or any civic group in whose integrity you 
have faith, and ask them to write your 
Senator. 

Third. Telephone your local station when- 
ever a program offends your sense of decency 
or morals, and raise a row with whoever 
answers the phone. Telephone to praise a 
program that pleases you. Your local station 
is very sensitive to such calls. 

Fourth. Organize, with other families in 
your blocks, “tune-out strikes” against offen- 
sive programs, and also notify the local sta- 
tion you have done so, informing it, at the 
same time, that you do not intend to buy 
the products advertised on these offensive 
hours. 

Above all: Remind yourself and your 
neighbors that you—and not the networks 
or the advertisers—are the ones who own the 
wavelengths, and that the profits they are 
making out of your property do not justify 
the image of the ugly America they are pro- 
jecting. It is your right and duty to protest 
it. It is the Government's duty to change 
it, so long as the industry itself, in all its 
sectors, refuses to accept any fixed responsi- 
bility for changing it. 





Forces of World Revolution Seen in 
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HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Thursday, March 17, 1960 


- Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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lowing editorial from the News and 
Courier, Charleston, 8.C., March 15, 1960: 


Forces oF Worip REVOLUTION SEEN IN SIT- 
DOWN PROTESTs IN SOUTH 


Sitdown demonstrations that threaten the 
public peace may be symptoms of a world- 
wide conspiracy against law and order. They 
are more than stunts by idealistic students. 
The sitdowns are planned by agitators with 
ample experience in troublemaking. Con- 
sider the unrest fomented in Nashville, 
Tenn. Sitdowns in that city, led by the 
Reverend James Morris Lawson, Jr., admit- 
tedly were planned for more than a year. 
They were an invitation to race riot. 

The Nashville Banner said that “imported 
techniques of local harassment” were used 
to create disorder. “In that inflammatory 
role, and out Kaspering Kasper as the ramrod 
of strife directed from the outside; is the 
Reverend James Lawson. His capacity for 
mischief shows in the crisis he has brought 
on race relations not only in this city, but at 
other points in the South which he has vis- 
ited in that mission of incitement.” 

The Banner was referring to Lawson’s 
participation in the Montgomery bus boycott. 
But that was only one chapter in this agi- 
tator’s career. He spent 3 years, from 1953 
to 1956, in India. Asked if he was trained in 
Indian methods of passive resistance to force 
social change, he refused to answer directly. 
What is clear is that he and others like him 
are roving agents of social revolution. The 
law means nothing to them, except when it 
promotes their cause. 

Lawson's attitude was revealed in his re- 
mark that “the law has been a gimmick to 
manipulate the Negro.” Even after he was 
arrested, he continued to advise his followers 
to violate the law. 

Good Americans should be disturbed at the 
use of colleges and universities as bases of 
operation for agitators inciting riots. Van- 
derbilt University was right in expelling 
Lawson for his leadership of sitdown activ- 
ities. But radical sympathizers used the 
university’s name in organizing a “Lawson 
Defense Fund.” At Princeton University last 
Sunday, the university chapel was made 
available to the Reverend Martin Luther 
King, Jr., a leading social revolutionist, who 
used the pulpit to attack the South. 

The basing of agitators on the campus and 
the activities of radical university groups, 
many of them masked as religious move- 
ments like Lawson's Fellowship of Christian 
Reconciliation, reminds us of political tech- 
niques in Cuba and other Latin lands. In 
those countries, universities often serve as 
bases for so-called students, who usually are 
mature revolutionists aiming at overthrow of 
a government by subversion. —. 


One of our readers, who has intimate 
knowledge of events in Castro’s Communist- 
ridden Cuba, urges us to consider the rela- 
tionship between the sitdown demonstrations 
and the leftist revolution in that country. 
He says that radical student groups at 
Havana University are greatly interested in 
the sitdown demonstrators. It is well to re- 
member that the leftist revolution in Cuba 
also is a color revolution. Dark-skinned 
Cubans rallied to Castro’s cause, and are en- 
joying property seized from middie and upper 
class whites in Cuba. One wonders if the 
U.S. Government sought to determine wheth- 
er any ties exist between the radicals leading 
the sitdowns and radical student groups 
across the Florida Straits. 

Because revolution is a worldwide activity, 
directed from Moscow, the possibility that 
sitdowns are inspired by subversives cannot 
be overlooked. The success of the Commu- 
nist world revolution has been built on en- 
listing “liberal” dupes who mistakenly be- 
lieve they are advancing human rights. This 
kind of Communist manipulation of forces 
of conscience may be taking place in our 
country today. 
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HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
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Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Mr. Charles E. Ingersoll, 
chairman of the board, Kansas, Okla- 
homa & Gulf Railway Co., Midland 
Valley Railroad Co., Oklahoma City— 
ADA—Atoka Railway Co., before the 
Arkansas Basin Development Associa- 
tion, on March 11, 1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

You have kinsmen on the program this 
afternoon, both of whom are in the transpor- 
tation industry—myself in the railroad busi- 
ness, my esteemed cousin, Capt. A. C. Inger- 
soll is president of the Federal Barge Lines. 
You also, no doubt, are aware of the tradi- 
tional animosity between the railroad indus- 
try and the barge industry. Add to these 
items that an aim of the ABDA is to provide 
barge transportation in our railroads’ terri- 
tories and you would be entitled to feel 
you are to witness a family scrap. 

If such is your anticipation you will be 
disappointed, as there will be no family blood 
spilled. 

Our railroads are in favor of the Arkansas 
program and especially that facet of the 
program that will provide a 9-foot channel 
on the Arkansas and Verdigris Rivers, a 
channel suitable for barge transportation 
from the confluence of the Arkansas and 
Mississippi Rivers to Catoosa, Okla.—for all 
practical purposes, to this great city of Tulsa. 

It will be my endeavor this afternoon to 
explain to you the way in which our man- 
agement arrived at such an heretical posi- 
tion that in effect says that the presence 
of waterborne transportation in the area 
served by the railroads we manage will lead 
to increased prosperity for these railroads. . 

But, first and briefly, the area we serve 
should be delineated. Specifically, the Mid- 
land Valley serves the rich coal fields of 
western Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma, 
after a job into Fort Smith the road runs 
northwesterly across Oklahoma through 
Pabama, Muskogee, Tulsa, Pawhuska and 
Arkansas City to Wichita. The K.O. & G, 
runs on a north-south axis from Baxter 
Springs, Kans., through Miami, Muskogee, 
Henryetta and Durant, all in Oklahoma, to 
Denison, Tex. The O.C.A.A. runs from Tu- 
pelo, a point on the K.O. & G. south of Henry- 
etta, northwesterly through Ada and Shaw- 
nee to Oklahoma City. Our general offices 
are in Muskogee where the Midland Valley 
and K.O. & G. intersect. Parenthetically, we 
are the only railroads serving the great State 
of Oklahoma whose general offices are in 
Oklahoma. 

With your knowledge of the country 
through which these roads run, you can ap- 
preciate that, due to availability of natural 
resources, water and labor, presence of recre- 
ational facilities and proximity to markets, 
the area generally referred to as northeast 
Oklahoma holds the most promise for us. 
Northeastern Oklahoma is, of course, trav- 
ersed by the Arkansas and Verdigris Rivers. 

Having said this area holds the most prom- 
ise for us, the question then becomes “Prom- 
ise of what?” The answer is what all Amer- 
ican businessmen are constantly striving 
for—“more business.” For freight hauling 
railroads, such as ours, this desire for more 
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business can be realized by the industrial- 
ization of the area served. 

Now, on this matter of industrialization— 
you have many excellent efforts continuously 
in being to lure new industry into Oklahoma 
and particularly into northeastern Okla- 
homa. These efforts are excellent and due 
to the many assets northeast Oklahoma has, 
should be very fruitful. But, until a basic 
disadvantage inherent to the area is elim- 
inated, the effort may be likened to a prize 
fighter entering the ring with one arm tied 
behind his back. The odds are quite against 
his chance of KO’ing his two-armed oppo- 
nent. > 

Before discussing this basic disadvantage, 
how it came about and its cure, let me give 
an example of it in operation. 

My files indicate that some 3 years ago 
and as a result of the effort Oklahoma is 
making toward industrialization, it was 
learned that a major heavy industry was 
considering the location of a plant in either 
the Southeast or the Southwest. An indus- 
trial team of men from Oklahoma went to 
work on this report and were able to have 
Muskogee included among the 13 areas the 
company selected for intensive study. As 
a result of the study of significant cost 
factors for this company, Muskogee was 
rated most favorable of the 13 in the cost 
of electricity, gas, labor, water, and land, 
but the transportation cost of raw material 
in and finished products out for this com- 
pany at Muskogee were so high as to elimi- 
nate Muskogee from further consideration. 
The company engineer in charge of this 
study had this to say in a letter: 

“If the proposed barging facilities of the 
Arkansas River were now a reality, our find- 
ing might be different, but the existing 





spread between rail and waterborne freight 


is so great that these other factors in your 
favor are more than neutralized.” 

The great handicap northeastern Okla- 
homa carries in its fight to industrialization 
then is high transportation costs. 

Now, I am not an expert rate man and 
it would seem to me that if our area is to 
be industrialized, common sense dictates 
that rail rates should be reduced. As I say, 
I am no rate expert and I cannot give you 
the argument as to why the rail carriers 
will not voluntarily, by majority vote or inde- 
pendent action, reduce rail rates to stimu- 
late volume business, but the fact is that 
it has not happened in the area under dis- 
cussion. 

In other nearby areas of the country rail 
rates have come down. To find a clue as to 
what compelled these rail rates down, let’s 
look at the situation in the Southwest. 
Again I am no rate expert, but I think you 


, would find rail rates to and from points on 


the gulf coast are relatively low; moving in- 
land and I am thinking mainly of a north- 
south axis, the natural traffic flow due to 
existing plant and market locations, moving 
inland, the rates rise for a while but, as 
Missouri River points are approached, the 
rates start dropping, reaching the lowest 
levels at points right on the river. 

If this rate pattern is graphed, there would 
be a steady rise in the graph from the gulf 
to a plateau midway between the gulf and 
the Missouri River with the chart then 
descending to a low on that river. Inter- 
preting the graph geographically leads to 
the not-surprising conclusion that the 
plateau of high rate level represents the 
situation here in Oklahoma. 

Further and final analysis of our. graph 
raises the question—is there a common fac- 
tor at both ends of the chart where rail 
rates are the lowest and what, if any, rela- 
tion does this common factor have to these 
low levels? 

There is, of course, a common factor and it 
is waterborne transportation. To the south, 
at the gulf ports, both intercoastal and 
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barge carriers provide service and on the 
Missouri River, to the north, water carriage 
is by barge only. 

As to the cause and effect between the 
presence of water transportation and low rail 
rates, there is a real and undisputed rela- 
tionship. The accumulation of each item 
of~ cost in providing transportation results 
in a sum of costs considerably favoring 
barge operation over the railroads. Paren- 
thetically, in these items of cost to the 
barge operators, we feel there are certain in- 
equalities that unduly penalize the rails in 
favor of the barges, but that is another 
subject. 

The’ fact is that the barge operator can 
provide service at less. cost than can the rail. 
This being so, he can make a profit on a 
rate charged to the shipping public lower 
than the average rail rate. The rails, on 
the other hand, do not want to lose business 
to the barges and thus, to protect themsevles, 
must establish rates to and from water 
points lower than their average rates and in 
competition with barge rates—all things 
considered. 

The casual relationship is then established 
and these lower rail rates at water point are 
known, in technical parlance, as ‘““water-com- 
pelled rates.” 

If northeastern Oklahoma is to eliminate 
the bar to industrialization in the form of 
high transportation costs to industry, it ap- 
pears then in theory that water-compelled 
rates must prevail in the area. Navigation 
on the Arkansas would provide the vehicle 
to achieving these types of rates. 

But let us examine the experience in other 
areas of the country in order to see if our 
theoretical industrialization really does oc- 
cur on the waterways. 

In the past decade, the Ohio Valley alone 
has seen expansion of industry at a rate of 
$1.3 billion annually, or a total expended of 
$13 billion. 

Since World War II, there has been a 
steady increase in industrial expansion in the 


‘ Mississippi Basin and there seems to be no 


end in sight. In 1958 there was a total of 
488 waterside industrial plants either built 
or expanded, a figure which was exceeded 
only in 1956 when the total was 565. The 
1958 figure is very impressive when it is re- 
membered that this was a year of recession 
with plant expansion at a depressed rate 
during much of the year: 

During the first quarter of 1959, the Amer- 
ican Waterways Operators were able to report 
construction or expansion had been started 
at 77 industrial sites on navigable waterways 
and the final figures for 1959, when avail- 
able, will certainly be impressive. 

You people in the Arkansas basin area do 
not need statistics on the growth to the south 
of you on the lower Mississippi and the gulf 
coast of Louisiana and Texas. Most of you 
have probably seen it with your own eyes 
and felt its impact on your day-to-day lives. 

And so it goes. It is impossible te cate- 
gorically state that the new plants would not 
have been built and the expansions to exist- 
ing plants would not have taken place if 
there had been no water transportation avail- 
able, but the fact} cannot be ignored that 
availability of water transportation was a 
factor in determining the choice of location 
for the new plant or expansion of the old. 

The next aspect of the problem our man- 
agement had to study was: granted water- 
ways lead to industrialization, but does it 
follow that industrialization in connection 
with waterways create profitable business 
for railroads that are nearby? 

It is, of course, axiomatic that water-com- 
pelled rates will lead to a diminution of the 
revenue to be earned on each car handled by 
railroads in the area of such rates. Then if 
the carloads handled remain constant, the 
local railroads will be in a bad way. But 
you will recall my telling you of the plant 
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Muskogee did not get—the rates on the in 
and out bound material that plant would 
have used are presently quite high, which 
sounds fine. The fact it, however, that we 
would be better off handling business for 
that plant at low rates than we are now 
since high rates in the tariffs do not 
move a pound of freight. In effect then, 
we feel the railroads in the area of water-~ 
compelled rates will lose in per-car earnings 
but this loss will be, in our considered opin- 
ion, more than offset by increased volume 
generated in the area’ by the new industry 
attracted by water-compelled rates. 

Let us look then to see what support we 
can give to the proposition that these new 
industries will produce a vast volume of 


‘business for nearby railroads. 


As a generality, it is safe to say that any 
industry creates business for all forms of 
transporta But it is possible to be more 
specific and itood why the types of in- 
dustry which seek water transportation will 
produce transportation demands on other 
types of carriers. 

The prime requisite for utilizing the effi- 
ciencies of barge shipment is consolidation. 
of a massive volume of freight at one point. 
Barge lines have minimum tenders of 500 to 
1,000 tons. In other words, for a shipper to 
obtain the cheapest rate possible by barge, 
he must ship in very large volume. This re- 
quirement of such large minimums restricts 
barge service to limited range of products— 
mostly industrial raw materials and fuels. 
These raw materials are processed and the 
fuel consumed at the water-served plantsite, 
resulting in a finished or semifinished prod- 
uct not eligible for large shipment or not 
likely to be shipped by barge from the plant 
because of service requirements. Thus, the 
output of the plant will move by plane, truck, 
or rail, Any service offers-ultra-high-speed 
movement with emphasis on value of the 
cargo and limitation on size of package. 
These criteria are not generally found in the 
end product of a plant which consumes huge 
volumes of raw material and fuel. 

The trucking industry offers service for 
small units requiring individual treatment 
and great flexibility in handling. High 
speed, door to door delivery and frequent 
schedules are its sales points. There is no 
doubt that the type of plant under discus- 
sion will avail itself to some extent of this 
type of transportation service. 

But it seems fairly obvious that a plant 
consuming huge amounts of raw materials 
and the energy will produce the type of prod- 
uct which the rails are most aptly suited to 
handle. Railroad transport offers relative 
low cost fairly rapid movement of goods to 
thousands of different points throughout the 
Nation. The efficiencies of trail haul stem 
from the economics of mass transportation— 
low rates on minimum carloads of 12 to 15 
tons or more—minimums in excess of either 
planes or trucks and tailored to suit the out- 
put of the industrial plant located on the 
waterway. : 

Not to be overlooked, is the fact that in- 
dustrialization means increased employment 
for the community and concomitant~ in- 
creased business activity requiring increased 
transportation services. The rails will get 
their share of this increased transportation. 

The discussion of whether industrializa- 
tion in connection with waterways is help- 
ful to nearby railroads has, up to this point, 
been theoretical. Let’s move from theory 
and look at some actual experience. Taking 
the eight major railroads of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys (B. & O., C. & O., N. & W., 


than in 1946 while that of all class I railroads 
in the United States were up only 4 percent, 








general 
dustry. In western Arkansas and eastern 


shipped, by rail, mainity to steel mills in Colo- 
rado, Utah, and California. Because of the 
existing rate structure, the present market 
for this coal to the east of the fields is 


limited. The laid-down price of this coal at- 


the western mills is quite high. The advent 
of navigation on the Arkansas would open 
new markets, particularly on the lower 


and Arkansas coal producers. These new 
markets would not preduce a pound of 
freight for the railroads of the terfitory: But 
to the extent that these new markets enabled 
the mine producer te achieve greater effi- 
ciency and lower costs through volume pro- 
duction, those same raliroads would receive 
the benefit of a continuous market for this 
coal to the West, which is uncertain at this 
time due to the relatively iow volume pres- 
ently produced in the area. 

There are other specifics which could be 
analyzed. Oklahoma is an agricultural 
State to which superphosphate fertilizer is 
shipped, but the volume consumed is in- 
fluenced by its price laid down in Oklahoma. 
Move the raw materials, phosphate rock and 
sulphur, into the area, by cheap barge trans- 
port, combine the products into the finished 
fertilizer and, as a result of lower costs, its 
price will drop and larger amounts will be 
consumed. Such a product will move rela- 
tively short distamces by rail, witness the 
movement of cement by rail in Oklahoma to- 
day, and the rails will benefit from the in- 
creased volume. 

Purther examples of specific industries and 
products could be cited, but to do so would 
be redundant and [ think it is time we rested 
our case. 

Our decision as railroad managérs to sup- 
port the Arkansas program was indeed he- 
retical. Traditional postures must bow to 
the inevitable and, as we studied the situa- 
tion, as I hope I have expressed to you, the 
lesson of the past few decades is simply that 
the presence of water navigation leads to in- 
dustrial development and expansion in the 
given. territory and that this industrial ac- 
tivity is more beneficial than harmful to the 
railroads serving that territory. 

There is no doubt that the railroad indus- 

. try was right in fighting the development of 
modern waterways 30-odd years ago, when 
the idea was new. Public policy has clearly 
overruled the railroads’ position and through 
congressional appropriations a waterways 
system of thousands of miles is an existing 
fact. With that has come industrialization 
along the waterways. We whose investments 
are in landlocked areas camnot put our heads 
in the sand and ignore the problem which 
water transportation creates for us as we bid 
for our share of the Nation's industrial ex- 
pansion. In our geographical situation, we 
must conclude that we can’t eliminate the 
Nation's waterways and if we can’t beat ’em, 
we better join ’em. 

Before I sit down T feel it is incumbent 
upon me to comment on the pamphiet re- 
cently issued by the Association of American 
Railroads, of which our roads are dues-paying 
members. This pamphlet urges Congress to 
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deauthorize the project and “particularly its 
navigation features until such time change 
in economic conditions suggest the need for 
a restudy.” 

Basically, the three professors who pre- 
pared the AAR study take exception. to find- 
ings of the Corps of Engineers as to the 
projected tonnage of barge traffic on the 
Arkansas River, based on the corps’ 1954 re- 
evaluation of its original study of the matter. 
The Corps of Engineers’ projection is 13,221,- 
171 tons annually over the period of amorti- 
zation. The professors claim this is overly 
optimistic by 11,284,247 tons. That discrep- 
ancy is quite a charge to level at the Engi- 
neers who, after all, have had some experi- 
ence in this business of projecting tonnage 
figures. 

But let’s look at the record and see if the 
corps may justly be accused of being overly 
optimistic in its traffic forecasts. The upper 
Mississippi Waterway project was authorized 
in 1936 with a traffic forecast of 9 million 
tons; by 1950 this figure was exceeded by 
more than 2 million tons. The gulf inter- 
coastal project was authorized in 1945 with 
7 million tons of traffic projected; the 1950 
actual performance was 186,971 tons. The 
Illinois Waterways was authorized in 1933 
and within 17 years the projected tonnage 
had more than doubled. 

Further examples could be cited proving 
that Corps of Engineers project tonnage esti- 
mates are conservative, but I think the point 
is clearly made. Equally clear is the fact 
that when these early projections were mad-, 
they were subject to the same type of criti- 
cism now embodied in the ARR attack on 
the Arkansas program. With respect te this 
present attack—one can only say of it the 
fact that time has proved the Corps of Engi- 
neers right and the earlier critics wrong does 
not seem to have exerted any deterrent effect 
on later critics. 

Thank you. 





Budge Raps Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
honor my colleague, Hamer H. BuDGE, by 
inserting in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the November 
8, 1959, edition of the Times-News, pub- 
lished at Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed difficult to 
find words to adequately express the dili- 
gence, effectiveness, and complete po- 
litical honesty of my good friend from 
Idaho. 

It is my opinion that the Times-News 
editorial comes as close as possible to 
doing just that, and I wish to add my 
voice to that of the writer of the edi- 
torial in praise of Mr. Bunce for his dedi- 
cated service to his State and our 
Nation. 

The editorial follows: 

Bunce Raps FoREIGN AID 

It should be gratifying to the people of 
Idaho that we have a Representative in 
Washington like Congressman HaMER Bupcs. 

From a purely partisan standpoint, of 
course, there are those who would not sup- 
port him politically, but he serves as an out- 
standing example, nevertheless, of the type 
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of representation this country needs in the 
Nation's Capital. 

Some of our readers may feel the Times- 
News goes too far in its repeated praise of 
Congressman Bupce. But this newspaper 
regards it as highly important that he be 
given continued recognition and encourage- 
ment for his record in Washington. 

This country would be far better off if we 
had a majority of such men in Congress— 
level-headed thinkers with the courage of 
their convictions, men who put the welfare 
of their State and country above everything 
else. 

Congressman Bupce has demonstrated his 
solidarity many times in pursuing a course 
that would not appear politicaily expedient. 
It’s to his credit that the people of his dis- 
trict have recognized his ability and sincer- 
ity by continuing to have him represent 
them in Washington. 

That was demonstrated during the last 
election when the AFL-CIO political action 
committee poured money into the Idaho 
campaign in an all-out effort to defeat him. 

He will face such a test again and it will 
remain for the people of his district to de- 
cide whether he should continue to be re- 
warded for his courageous thinking. 

Only a few days ago Jimmy Hoffa, chief 
of the powerful Teamsters Union, served 
notice that he will @ political ac- 
tion group aimed at defeating all Congress- 
men who voted for the Landrum-Griffin 
labor bill. ‘ 

Congressman Bupce would be well toward 
the top of any such list of Hoffa’s intended 
victims, because there is no doubt in any- 
one’s mind where Representative Bupcz 
stands when it come to sizing up the racke- 
teers in labor. 

While visiting in Twin Falls this past 
week, Congressman Bunce elaborated on his, 
thinking as regards foreign aid—another 
issue on which he has taken a firm stand. 

Speaking at the annual Twin Falls County 
Farm Bureau banquet, he charged that the 
“anti-American demonstrations in Panama 
prove the US. foreign aid program has been 
a dismal failure in nonmilitary areas.” 

With good logic, he called for immediate 
restriction of the foreign aid program to 


military aid, and then only to those coun- © 


tries who can and will serve as military 
allies. 

In this connection, the Congressman was 
referring particularly to the recent troubles 
in Panama. 

“If it were not for the American dollars 
that have been poured into the Republic of 
Panama during the last haif century,” he 
emphasized, “Panama would be nothing but 
a jungle and the people would be living off 
uncultivated banana trees. 

“But in spite of our continuous support 
of Panama over that long period of time, we 
have less friends than if we had not at- 
tempted to support the people in the grand 
manner to which they have been accus- 
tomed.” 

He called to the Farm Bureau members’ 
particular attention that Americans, through 
foreign aid, have lost their export market 
for most of their produce from farms and 
factories. 

“The only export market on which we are 
thriving,” said Bunce, “is the export of 
American dollars to other countries so they 
can compete with our own products.” 

This thinking on foreign aid is nothing 
new with Congressman Bupcr. He has 
called our attention time and time again to 
examples of ricidulous spending at the 
American taxpayers’ expense—examples of 
extravagance that insult our intelligence. 

What many Idahoans might not under- 
stand about Congressman Buncz is his mild- 
mannerliness. It’s outstandingly to his 
credit that he’s not a publicity seeker, nor is 
heé campaigning for reelection every day he is 
in office. But let no one mistake all that 
for ineffectiveness. 
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In Washington, Congressman Bunce is in- 
fluential and highly respected. That he 
serves On some of the most important con- 
gressional committees is recognition of his 
ability. 

Whether we all realize it or not, he is 
among the stalwarts of a courageous and 
dedicated minority that is holding out firmly 
against those destructive influences which 
would lead this country into socialism. 

That’s why- the Times-News continues to 
sing its praises of Congressman BupGcE. May 
we suggest that all who share this thinking 
join in giving him a full measure of support. 

Let’s never let him wonder for a moment 
whether he is out of tune with public think- 
ing in his own district. 





Aid to India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a most 
intriguing and excellent plan for assist- 
ance by this country to the people of 
India has been fashioned by a distin- 
guished agricultural leader of my State, 
Mr, Jonathan Garst. Mr. Garst, over 
the last several months and years, has 
fashioned a careful plan for the con- 
struction in India of great nitrogen 
plants which could produce fertilizer to 
enrich the soil of India and to raise agri- 
cultural produce and which, in his view, 
would bring nearer the elimination of 
poverty which all too often strikes the 
teeming millions of people who inhabit 
that free country. 

Mr. Garst spent some time in Wash- 
ington several days ago, and, together 
with our able colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], for- 
merly our distinguished American Am- 
bassador to India, I accompanied Mr. 
Garst to a meeting at the State Depart- 
ment in which he outlined his plan to 
Mr. 
Dillon was considerably impressed, and 





_ the plan will receive official study. 


What is involved in the plan is the 
topic of an interesting article by Mr. 
Marquis Childs which was published in 
the Washington Post of yesterday, en- 
titled “Is Fertilizer a Key to India’s Fu- 
ture?” which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in full in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Is FERTILIZER Key TO INpIa’s FuTURE? 

(By Marquis Childs) 

For 344 years America’s surplus grain has 
fed 10 million hungry people in India and 
under an expansion of the surplus food 
program this may go to 20 million. What 
disturbs many policymakers and others who 
are all for this program is that, as India 
struggles vainly to keep ahead of her swiftly 
expanding population, she may come to rely 
permanently on these surpluses. 

That is one reason an idea being generated 
here has stirred so much interest. It is for 
& big-seale program of fertilizer plants for 
India that could expand food production 
beyond the needs of the foreseeable future. 
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That, at any rate, is the claim of the au- 
thor of the plan, Jonathan Garst, an agri- 
cultural specialist from Berkeley, Calif., and 
a member of the remarkable Iowa family 
that has done so much pioneering in the 
revolution in agriculture. It is this revolu- 
tion in machjnery and chemical fertilizers 
that has increased production anywhere from 
30 to 50 percent in a short span of time. 
One brother is Roswell Garst of Coon Rapids, 
Iowa, who last September showed Premier 
Khrushchev what a combination of hybrid 
seed, machines and fertilizer could do. 

In brief, what Garst proposes is that India 
build one 100,000-ton nitrogen-urea plant 
per month for 36 months to produce a total 
of 3.6 million tons of nitrogen a year. Be- 
cause these plants would be standardized 
throughout, Garst believes the whole job 
could be done for about $600 million. In 
India’s upcoming third 5-year plan it is 
proposed to spend $622 million for fertilizer 
plants but this would mean less than a mil- 
lion tons of nitrogen capacity. 

The plan would be financed on an inter- 
national basis, with the United States put- 
ting up about one-fourth of the total. This 
last could come to less than the cost of han- 
dling and shipping the grain surpluses under 
the current program. 

Senator JoHN SHERMAN COOPER of Ken- 
tucky, who has taken a lively and construc- 
tive interest in India and the underdevel- 
oped countries since he was Ambassador to 
New Delhi, immediately saw the potentiali- 
ties in the Garst plan, With Senator THomas 
Kucue. of California, he took Garst down 
for a conference with Under Secretary of 
State Douglas Dillon. Dillon, too, is said 
to have seen the dramatic possibilities of 
ending the threat of hunger that hangs over 
India’s 400 million people. 

But bureaucracies move slowly and pon- 
derously. India must first ask for a mission 
that would later make a formal recom- 
mendation for such a program. Working 
out the international financing would in it- 
self be no small undertaking. 

What makes the plan so appealing is the 
effect it would have in dramatizing the tech- 
nological progress of the West. Its propa- 
ganda value in all of Asia would be almost as 
great as the practical value of making India 
virtually self-sufficient in food. 

The agricultural surpluses that have piled 
up in a huge multi-billion-dollar mountain 
in this country are an advertisement of the 
American revolution in agriculture, albeit an 
embarrassing advertisement. Under Public 
Law 480 the mountain has been somewhat 
chipped away, with surplus foods sent to 
various countries and sold for local curren- 
cies which have also accumulated with. some 
embarrassing consequences. 


India has paid the equivalent of $676.7 
million in rupees for shipments of grain up 
to last September. But the net cost to the 
US. Government has been $946 million be- 
cause of the difference between support 
prices here and the world price. 


Farm State Members of Congress might 
oppose any program to use American aid to 
create self-sufficiency in agriculture, But, 
on the other hand there is a general realiza- 
tion that somehow the fantastic accumula- 
tion must be brought under control, since 
it depresses the agricultural economy and is 
a constant drain on the Treasury. , 

You merely have to ask a question that 
has occurred to more and more officials here 
to see why there should be keen interest in 
plans to reduce the need for sending Ameri- 
can surplus food abroad. What if in the 
next 3 or 4 years & way can be found to 
bring production in this country in balance 
with demand? Would we then abruptly 
stop shipments to countries such as India 
and risk widespread famine? To build up 
anything like a permanent dependence on 
a@ lifeline from the United States is to risk 
just such an eventuality, 
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St. Catherine’s High School Plays in the 
Knights of Columbus Invitational Na- 
tional Basketball Tournament at 


Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T, FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960- 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, St. Cath- 
erine’s High School of Racine, Wis., a 
former girls’ academy became a coedu- 
cational Catholic high school in 1924. 
It serves the city of Racine, Wis., and 
has an enrollment of aproximately 1,350 
boys and girls. Its enrollment continues 
to increase and is limited only by the 
physical capacity of the school to accept 
more students. The school is under the 
management of the Sisters of St. Domi- 
nic, who maintain a convent at Racine. 
The president of the school is Rt. Rev. 
Mnsegr. 8S. B. Witkowiak who has done an 
admirable job in inaugurating a program 
designed to secure the greatest effort 
from every individual student. His plan 
is being studied carefully. 

The school has always had an excel- 
lent record scholastically. Its athletic 
teams have enjoyed recognition for their 
ability and for winning many champion- 
ships on both a city, district, and State 
level. The athletic director for the school 
is Rev. Anthony Zukaitis and the basket- 
ball team has been coached for the 
last several years by John McGuire. 
His talents and fame, as a coach in Wis- 
consin, are legend. He has the ability 
to get the most from a boy and has a 
record of wins that would do-credit to the 
most famous coach of our day. His 
teams have won the last two Wisconsin 
State Catholic basketball championships 
and, for the second time, have been in- 
vited to play in the Knights of Columbus 
Invitational National Basketball Tour- 
nament at Georgetown University. Last 
year, St. Catherine’s won the consola- 
tion championship. 

The students of St. Catherine’s High 
School staged a fundraising drive and 
raised the money necessary to send their 
team to Washington. Over 100 students 
will accompany the team by train and 
there will be, at least, that many adults 
coming to Washington from Racine for 
the basketball tournament this. week- 
end. 

The 1959-60 team averaged 61 points 
per game. Their opponents averaged 34 
points per game. They have long been 
known by the nickname of Angels. 
Their colors are black and white. The 
players on this year’s team are: James 
Hesse, Joseph Gamell, Charles Wood, . 
Tom Schilke, Jim Poulson, Bob Letsch, 
Rocke Calvelli, Todd Pettit, Tom Cra- 
mer, David Keenings, Tom Donavan, 
Donald Hartig, Roger DeMark, Edward 
Evenson, Brian Verhayen. The man- 
agers of the team are: Robert Olley, 
David Dudor, and Jef Miller. 

The players who will participate in the 
national tournament play are: Joseph 
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Gamell, Charles Wood, Tom Schilke, Jim 
Poulson, Bob Letsch, James Hesse, Rocke 
Calvelli, Todd Pettit, David Koenings, 
Tom Cramer and Donald Hartig. 

The tallest man on the team is Tom 
Schilke; he is 6 feet 8 inches tall. 
The high-point man for the year has 
been the so-called eagle-eyed Chuck 
Wood. Three of his teammates were 
picked on the all-city team for Racine, 
Wis., to wit: Tom Schilke, Chuck Wood 
and Jim Poulson. Jim Poulson and 
Chuck Wood were picked for the all- 
Catholic conference team for the State 
of Wisconsin. 

The team will arrive in Washington, 
Dc., at Union Station on Thursday 
March 17, at 8:40 a.m. and will stay at 
the Roger Smith Hotel while in Wash- 
ington. 

It is with great pride that I am able to 
report the arrival of St. Catherine's High 
School basketball team to Washington, 
D.c. St. Catherine’s is the alma mater 
of both my wife and myself and it is in- 
deed a true and real pleasure to see this 
group of splendid young men, whom I 
have watched play on several occasions, 
come to Washington with the enthusias- 
tic backing of their schoolmates and the 
adult population of the entire city of 
Racine. The spirit of teamplay has 
permeated their actions during the en- 
tire year and I predict that they will 
leave Washington Sunday evening as the 
winners of the tournament and with the 
1960 trophy tucked away in their lug- 
gage. 

I believe that St. Catherine’s High 
School should be congratulated for its 
consistent ability to develop such fine 
athletic teams and for its dedication to 
the development of manhood in those 
participating in its athletic programs. 





Panorama Editor Focuses on Texas La- 
bor; University of Texas Paper Details 
Antilabor Climate in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in my State, as in many other States, 
the newspapers generally characterize 
organized workingmen as a massively 
powerful group that utterly controls the 
political destinies of the people. Nothing 
is further from the truth, so far as 
Texas is concerned. Labor has been 
paralyzed by a flood of crippling laws and 
a uniformly hostile press, and is so 
weak politically that it has been made 
&@ political whipping boy. 

An extremely interesting and informa- 
tive editorial on this subject recently was 
written by Mary Beth Coniglio, one of 

Texan—the 





This type of accurate reporting will bring 
new credit to the Daily Texan. 
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Miss Coniglio has done a particularly 
outstanding journalistic job on this sub- 
ject. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
her article from the Sunday, March 6, 
1960, issue of the Daily Texan, entitled 
“Texas Labor: Still Feared.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Texas LAsnor STILL FEARED 


“The workmen desire to get as much as 
possible, the masters to give as little as pos- 
sible. The former are disposed to combine 
in order to raise, the latter in order to 
lower the wages of labor.’—Adam Smith 

It’s no different in Texas. 

Texas workmen have had a hard time 
getting as much possible, or even as much 
as is necessary.. And it’s simply because 
legislators have been opposed to letting a 
big organized labor force develop here. 

They have been successful. It hasn’t de- 
veloped here. There is no big organized 
labor. Only 400,000 workers out of a total 
Texas labor force of 3,530,000 belong to 
unions. 

MINIMUM WAGE KILLED 


Not only has the Texas legislature been un- 
friendly to organized labor, it has been re- 
luctant to give any benefits to the labor 
force as a whole. As recently as May 1959, 
attempts to require a 50 cent minimum wage 
bill for Texas workers were blocked in the 
Texas House of Representatives. Texas has 
no industrial safety law for all Texas places 
of work, and ranks 49th among the 50 States 
in per capita expenditures for the restoration 
of hurt workers to usefulness. 

And according to J. J. Brown, head of the 
vocational rehabilitation section of the Texas 
Education Agency, “We are rehabilitating 
2,000 a year now—we ought to be rehabilitat- 
ing 10,000.” 

With the opposition of the State legisla- 
ture, militant antiunion newspapers of the 
State, and the abiding Texas fear of any- 
thing un-Texan in origin, labor unions have 
been much slower in developing here than 
in other parts of the Nation. 


LABEL IN DISREPUTE 


The union tag or label evokes a bad taste 
in the mouths of many Texas citizens who 
still consider organized labor alien, perhaps 
even seditious, in spite of the fact that 
unions have been part of the American scene 
for more than 90 years. 


In fact, Texas did not even become par- 
ticularly conscious of organized labor until 
the heavy industrialization caused by World 
War II began to take effect. In general this 
consciousness took the form of antagonism 
toward unions—Texas has done just about 
everything but outlaw them. 

As early as 1943, the legislature began pass- 
ing major pieces of legislation regulating the 
activities of labor unions, their officers, 
agents, and organizers. One of the first of 
these, the Manford Act, prohibited an alien 
or one convicted of a felony from serving as 
@ labor union officer or organizer; it pro- 
hibited unions from making financial con- 
tributions to a political party or individual 
candidate for public office; and it required 
unions to file an Annual report with the sec- 
retary of State showing the name and ad- 
dress of any State, National, or international 
organizations with which they are affiliated, 
a statement concerning property owned “by 
the union, and a copy of the union consti- 
tution. Collection of fees, assessments, etc., 
by a labor union as a prerequisite for work 
is unlawful; and an itemized account of all 
receipts and expenditures must be kept by 
unions and made available to any union 
member at any time, as a result of this act. 


The bulk of antiunion legislation came in 
the 1947 session of the legislature when nine 
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labor laws were passed as part of nation- 
wide reaction against unions after a series 
of labor strikes in 1946. 


ANTIPICKET LAWS 


An anti-closed-shop law (the so-called 
right-to-work law) passed during that ses- 
sion. Under this law, employees cannot be 
denied employment because of membership 
or nonmembership in a labor union. The 
closed shop is prohibited, and violations by 
employers or labor unions afe considered 
conspiracies in restraint of trade, thus vio- 
lations of ‘the State’s antitrust laws. Fines 
up to $1,500 a day can be inflicted against 
any person or group violating the act.. 

Legislators also passed an anticheckoff 
law which prohibits contracts permitting 
checkoffs, or deduction, of an employee’s 
wages to pay union dues or assessments ex- 
cept upon the individual employee’s written 
consent. 

Placing more than two pickets within 50 
feet of the entrance of the picketed busi- 
ness or within 50 feet of another picket is 
a violation of antimass picketing law. Pick- 
eting which does not violate the provisions 
of this statute may be considered peaceful, 
although peaceful picketing may still be pro- 
hibited by the Secondary Boycott Act, the 
utility antipicketing law, or the Union Anti- 
trust Act. 

PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 

The public employees loyalty law prohibits 
a labor union from being recognized as the 
collective bargaining agent for public em- 
ployees. Public employees may not engage 
in strikes against the State or any of its 
political subdivisions. Although a union 
cardholder may work for the State, the ac- 
tivities of his union are severely limited un- 
der this law. 

Picketing the plant, premises, or property 
of a water, gas, or electric utility if intended 
to interrupt utility service or its mainte- 
nance is a violation of the utility antipicket- 
ing law. 

Under the equal responsibility law, if a 
union should call a strike before the termi- 
nation of its contract and the company suf- 
fers a loss, the union would then be liable 
for the full amount of the loss if the courts 
found that the union had breached its 
contract. 

RIGHT TO WORK 


These laws have held union activities in 
check for years, but the sharpest thorns 
in organized labor’s lean flesh are the 1955 
Parkhouse-Spilman Acts which restate what 
has come to be regarded as a Texas public 
policy—the right to work regardless of mem- 
bership or nonmembership in a union, 

These acts also declared striking or picket- 
ing in order to cause an employer to bargain 
with a labor union which does not repre- 
sent a majority in the place of business @ 
violation of the right-to-work policy. 

And this legislation has had the desired 
effect on curtailing union activity in certain 
areas of the State. Marcus Loftis, president 
of the State association of electrical work- 
ers, said that the right to work “has had a 
tremendous effect on the contracting busi- 
ness. In Austin from 25 to 30 percent more 
construction is nonunion than right after 
the war, and this holds true roughly for the 
rest of the State except for two or three 
unionized areas.” 

It is difficult to say how many members 
right-to-work has cost Texas unions, but 
Jerry Holleman, president of the Texas 
AFL-CIO, said that “We have not been able 
to do anything in Texas, largely because of 
right of work, with retail trades, office em- 
ployees, hotel and restaurant workers—that 
category. Potentially, in Texas, there are 
half a million in this category in intrastate 
trade.” 

NONUNIONIST BENEFITS 


Under the right-to-work statutes which 
are law in 17 other States now, nonunion 
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employees can profit from any pay raises 
and improvements in working conditions 
the union wins, without paying union dues. 

In trying to cripple union activity, Texas, 
along with many of the less industrialized 
States, has failed to distinguish between 
the closed and the union shop, and has pro- 
hibited agreements that make union mem- 
bership a condition for holding a job. But 
this is the law in Texas, and Don Ellinger, 
AFL-CIO director of political education for 
Texas and five other States, characterized it 
as “the right-to-work—for less.” 

And Holleman says, “I do not believe any 
man becomes a better or more virtuous per- 
son by becoming ‘organized.’ He simply 
becomes more effective.” 

CHEAP FORCE - 


Since World War II Texas has made a con- 
centrated effort to bring industry, and the 
fruit of industry—prosperity—to its bor- 
ders. And the policy to attract industry, 
friends of organized labor say, seems to be 
with a cheap and unorganized labor force. 
But few of the great industrial States of 
the country are antiunion, and Texas hopes 
to become a great industrial State. 

It would appear that if Texas is to be- 
come the industrial giant it desires to be, 
an adequate mass purchasing power among 
its people has to be established. And this 
will be hard to accomplish as long as the 
one effective voice of the total labor force— 
unions—are viewed with fear and alarm. 





Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
continuing tendency among many peo- 
ple to look in the direction of Washing- 
ton for funds whether or not the prob- 
' lem in question should be met entirely 

as the responsibility of the individual 
States. The current agitation for Fed- 
eral aid to education is an example of 
this tendency. I am therefore pleased 
to include with my remarks an excellent 
editorial on Federal aid which appeared 
in the March 12, 1960, issue of the Minot 
(N. Dak.) Daily News. The editorial fol- 
lows: 





ABOUT FEDERAL AID 


When the paid representative of an organ- 
ization pleads a cause to which his group is 
dedicated, the public in general is not ex- 
pecting an objective presentation. 

Instead it is assumed the statement will 
point out the affirmative side, leaving the 
people to conclude that there is another side 
to be told by someone else. 

Paul Dalager, executive secretary of the 
North Dakota Education Association does 
just that kind of a job in a statement 
published this week in the News. 

When comparisons are made in salaries of 
one group of citizens it might be well to 
broaden out and blanket a few more. 

Statistics, whether compiled by Govern- 
ment bureaus or the education association, 
mean nothing in themselves unless they are 
studied and analyzed by unbiased researchers 
who dig into the background for explana- 
tions. 

Mr. Dalager points to the fact North Da- 
kota is eighth from the bottom of States in 

| Salaries paid teachers. That sounds pretty 
_ bad, but it might be fair to state that there 
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are other factors in education besides sala- 
ries. 

Now about comparisons. 

Attorneys in New York, City, Washington, 
and other similar points charge from two to 
five times legal fees collected in North Da- 
kota. 

Plumbers and electricians receive from two 
to three times the scale paid in Minot. We 
could .go on and on. 

~ Here are factors that throw averages out of 
balance and make them useless. 

Looking at the financial condition of the 
State of North Dakota we reach the conclu- 
sion that this State is well able to meet 
every problem involved in education. 

Of course the easy way is to rush to Wash- 
ington and seek to get back a fraction of the 
money that goes through the hands of our 
national spendthrifts. 

The only possible justification is that every 
other State and community is doing just 
that. Those with the largest shovels and 
sharpest political “pull” are the.ones that 
come out on top. 

There is ample evidence of vicious waste in 
every project operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, all unneeded in our school system. 

One thing should be made crystal clear. 
No one tricked Mr. Dalager or anyone else 
into the professions they are making their 
lifework. 





Medical Care and the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


¥F 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 


Minnesota Union Advocate of March 10, 
1960, contained an excellent column on 





the needs and opportunities for providing 


medical care for our aged citizens who 
my such care’a crushing financial bur- 
en. 

The column presents evidence in sup- 
port of Congressman Foranp’s measure 
and my similar proposal as advanced by 
several private groups—the American 


Hospital Association, the Arthritis and- 


Rheumatism Foundation, the Philadel- 
phia Health and Welfare Council, and 
the Jewish Family and Children’s Serv- 
ice of Detroit, as well as the Senate Sub- 
committee on the Aged and Aging under 
the chairmanship of my distinguished 
colleague, the senior Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON WINDOW-—MEDICAL CARE AND THE 
AGED 

If any early relief from the crushing bur- 

den of medical expenses is in the cards for 


our aged citizens this year—a presidential . 
-election year—i960 provides the best hope. 


A number of bills have been introduced in 
both the House and Senate, but expectation 
is that primary attention will be centered 
on a measure introduced in the House by 
Representative Atme J. Foranp, Democrat, 
of Rhode Island. 

The Forand bill is an insurance plan to 
help retired people pay their hospital and 
surgical bills through our social security 
system. It will pay for surgery performed in 
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a hospital by the patient’s own surgeon, 
hospital care in a semiprivate room up to 
60 days, and convalescence in a nursing 
home. 

The measure provides that the program 
financed by an increase in social security 
taxes for both workers and employers. Each 
will pay an additional one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent. No one will pay more than 25 cents 
& week. 

The growing support for some type of 
legislation along the lines of the Forand bill 
has become increasingly evident. It received 
an additional shot in the arm recently in 
the report of the Senate Subcommittee on 
the Aged and Aging under Senator Pat 
McNamara, Democrat, of Michigan, which 
recommended medical care for retirees. 

The subcommittee held extensive hearings 
on the problem and gathered some 300 re- 
plies from experts and organizations. The 
committee concluded that retired older peo- 
ple face three major obstacles to adequate 
medical care: ; 

An inerease in medical needs for the 
aged: The aged, the committee concluded, 
are far more likely to have chronic illnesses 
which require more visits to the doctors or 
home calls by physicians. There is greater 
need for professional nursing care in the 
home. Older people spend at least twice as 
many days per capita in general hospitals 
as do persons of all ages. 

Increased needs compounded by rising 
cost of medical care: Living costs from the 
1947-49 period have risen about 25 percent 
while the cost of medical care has risen 
about 50 percent; hospital costs alone about 


A nationwide study by McGraw-Hill in 
1956 showed that our elderly citizens pay 
approximately 50 percent more in medical 
care than do persons of all ages. 

Inability to finance medical care: The 
majority of the aged—about 60 percent—are 
not covered by hospital insurance. Those 
with the most serious illnesses are the least 
likely to be covered. 

Older persons usually find that they are 
considered poor risks by insurance companies 
and are either denied protection or have to 
pay enormously high premium rates. Also, 
private insurance companies drop many of 
them when they consider the risks too great. 

A survey by the Health Information 
Foundation that 47 percent of the aged had 
only one type of asset (such as a home or 
piece of real estate, life insurance, savings, 
stocks or bonds, or the help of relatives) or 
no such assets at all to pay a medical bill of 
$500 or more. 3 

The subcommittee, in its majority report, 
declared: “Most groups recommend that the 
principle of prepaid health insurance with 
Government assistance—and not socialized 
medicine which means a system of Govern- 
ment-owned facilities and Government-em- 
ployed personne]l—is a sensible, practical an- 
swer to the problem.” 

As might be expected, despite such evi- 
dence of need, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation remains unmoved in its opposition to 
such a prepaid health insurance program. 
But forward-looking medical-and social serv- 
ice organizations are taking more reasonable 
views. Here are a few representatives 
quotes: 

“We are convinced by all evidence we have 
seen that the problem of health care and its 
financing is one of the most serious facing 
the nonindigent aged, and one of the greatest 
threats to their economic security.” Ameri- 
can Hospital Association. 

“Sickness in the aged is being covered to 
some extent by health insurance, but health 
insurance does not solve the problem com- 
pletely. Any real chronic cannot be ade- 
quately taken care of by present-day health 
insurance agencies.”"—Arthritis and Rheuma- 
tism Foundation. 
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“A No. 1 priority should be adequate pro- 
vision for medical care, especially for those 
who are living on social security alone. * * * 

ageneies are, therefore, providing 
only @ answer to the main prob- 
lem.”—Health and Welfare Council, Phila- 
delphia. 
“One of the most serious sources of anxiety 
which we see in our aged clients, as well as 





The Status of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
the uniqueness of the present relation- 
ships of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico with the United States gives rise at 
times to misunderstandings, as illus- 
trated by a letter which I include at the 
end of these remarks, together with a 
letter in reply, both recently published 
in the New York Times. 

In this connection, it may be enlight- 
ening to recall certain aspects of the 
historical development of the Federal 
system of the United States. In the 
growth of the United States from the 
Thirteen Original States to the present 
50, new States were formed in areas 
which were ceded to the United States by 
the original States, and admitted into 
the Union. Although the formation of 
those States and their admission have 
been simultaneous, the formation of a 
State by the people of a territory is a 
political act separate and distinct from 
the act of admission by Congress. In 
fact, the ordinance of 1784 of the Con- 
tinental Congress, drafted and reported 
by a committee presided over by Thomas 
Jefferson, provided for the formation of 
the State to precede its later admission. 


The ordinance of 1784 provided that— 


The settlers of the territory * * * either 
on their own petition or on the order of 
Congress receive authority from them with 
appointment of time and place for the free 
males of full age to meet together for the 
purpose of establishing a temporary govern- 
ment to adopt the constitution and laws of 
any one of these States. 

That such temporary government shall 
only continue in force in any State until it 
shall have acquired 20,000 free inhabitants 
when, given the proof thereof to Congress, 
they shall receive from them authority with 
appointment of time and place to call a 
convention of representatives to establish a 
permanent constitution and government for 

ives; provided that both the tempo- 
rary and permanent governments be estab- 
lished on these principles as their basis: 
(1) That they shall ever remain a part of 
the United States; (2) that in their persons, 
property, and territory they shall be subject 
to the Government of the 
Congress 
Confederation, in 
the original States shall be so subject. 

That whensoever any of 
shall have of free inhabitants as many as 





‘ 
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shall then be in any one of the least numer- 
ous of the Thirteen Original States, such 
State shall be admitted by its delegates into 
the Congress of the United States on an 
equal footing with the said original States. 
* * * Until such admission by their dele- 
gates into Congress, any of the said States, 
after the establishment of their temporary 
government, shall have authority to keep a 
sitting member in Congress with the right of 
debating but not of voting. 

That all the preceding articles shall be 
formed into a charter of compact; shall be 
duly executed by the President of the United 
States in Congress assembled under his hand 
and the seal of the United States; shall be 
promulgated and shall stand as fundamental 
conditions between the Thirteen Original 
States and these newly described, unalter- 
able but by joint consent of the United 
States, in Congress assembled, and of the 
particular State within which such altera- 
tion is proposed to be made. 


The similarity between the provisions 
and the philosophy of the 1784 ordinance 
and Public Law 600 of the 81st Congress, 
under which the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico was created, is striking. 

As provided in the ordinance of 1784 
for States to be formed in the western 
territory, the people of Puerto Rico re- 
ceived, under Public Law 600, 81st Con- 
gress, authority from the Congress to 
adopt a constitution and to form their 
own government. They did so and they 
organized the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. As provided under the ordinance 
of 1784 for the States formed under it, 


,Public Law 600 (sec. 9 of the Puerto 


Rican Federal Relations Act) provides 
that the laws of the United States, with 
some exceptions, have the same force 
and effect in Puerto Rico as in the 
United States. The ordinance provided 
that States to be formed in the western 
territory would have, until admitted, a 
*‘nonvoting Delegate in Congress; the 
Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act pro- 
vides that Puerto Rico be represented 
in the United States by a Resident Com- 
missioner who has been accorded the 
privileges of a nonvoting Member of the 
House of Representatives. The ordi- 
nance provided that the articles thereof 
be formed into a charter of compact; 
Public Law 600 was enacted “in the na- 
ture of a compact,” to become effective 
upon its acceptance by the people of 
Puerto Rico. 

The conclusion is inescapable that, 
under the terms of Public Law 600, 81st 
Congress, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico occupies a position parallel te that 
envisioned for such States as might have 
been formed under the ordinance of 
1784, except for the Absence of an ex- 
plicit or implied promise or commitment 
for admission. Puerto Rico was not an 
incorporated territory. 

It was not until the ordinance of 1784 
was repealed, with the adoption of the 


1787 Ordinance of the Northwest, that - 


the territorial form of government was 
originated. 

That the thinking of the men of 1950 
may have soclosely paralleled the think- 
ing of the men of the glorious founding 
years, is clear proof that time may pass, 
circumstances may change, but the 
fundamental principles upon which this 
Nation was founded are never obsolete 
and never change; they are always cur- 
rent and, indeed, eternal. 
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The letters follow: 
[From the New York Times, Nov. 10; 1959] 


LETTERS TO THE ‘TimMEsS—PUERTO RICO’s 
STatus—IsLAND DECLARED AN AUTONOMOUS 
Territory, Not a COMMONWEALTH 


(The writer of the following letter is 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Ponce.) 

To the Epiror oF THE New York TiMES: 

Your lead editorial of February 28 on the 
status of Puerto Rico is misleading and far 
from the reality. 

Puerto Rico was a possession of the United 
States from the signing of the Treaty of 
Paris to 1952 and during most of that time 
was governed by an act of Congress known 
as the Organic Act. 

About 1948 Congress consented to a modi- 
fication of the Orgahic Act of 1917, permit- 
ting it to be modified by a constitutien drawn 
up and voted upon by the people of Puerto 
Rico. However, a necessary condition for 
the acceptance of the new constitution by 
Congress was the retention of the “Federal 
relationship” established by the old Organic 
Act of 1917. This is clear from the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp for June 30, 1950, wherein 
Congressman JAviTs expressed his opposition 
to the bill for the reason that it did not give 
Puerto Rico the opportunity to vote for inde- 
pendence or statehood, but only the oppor- 
tunity to vote for a new constitution within 
the structure of the old Organic Act. 

It was this new constitution (which modi- 
fied but did not abolish the Organic Act and 
therefore did not abolish or change the ter- 
ritorial status of Puerto Rico) which was 
approved by Congress in 1952. 

GOVERNOR’S STATEMENT 


In 1953 Mason Sears, an Official of the 
U.S. Government, declared before the United 
Nations Commission for Nonautonomous 
Territories that the United States would no 
longer report to this Commission in regard 
to Puerto Rico, which by law 600 of 1952 had 
ceased tO be a nonautonomous territory. 
Presuming that a change from nonauton- 
omous to autonomous was the same as a 
change from a territorial status to one of 
independence, Governor Mufioz-Marin began 
to proclaim publicly that the law 600 of 1952 
had somehow given independence to Puerto 
Rico, which then, in its turn and by the 
same law, freely united itself to the United 
States in a bond of “permanent association.” 

This is not what the law 600 did. tI main- 
tained the organic act as the basic law for 
Puerto Rico and by the organic act Puerto 
Rico is and remains a possession of the 
United States. In fact one of the necessary 
conditions for acceptance of the new con- 
stitution of Puerto Rico by the Congress was 
the retention of the Federal relations estab- 
lished by the Organic Act of 1917. 

The result of the confusion being spread 
by Governor Mufioz-Marin is that the New 
York Times and even the President of the 
United States are speaking as though Puerto 
Rico has been given its independence and is 
now independent but voluntarily associated 
with the United States. It is for the sake 
of continuing this thinking that Governor 
Mufioz Marin is now requesting the Congress 
of the United States (Fernés-Murray bill) to 
change the terminology of law 600 of 1952 
so that the words “Federal relations” will 
no longer appear and that they be substi- 
tuted by the words “articles of permanent 
association.” 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


This may continue the confusion. But it 
will not change the reality, which is that 
only Congress ean give independence to 
Puerto Rico. There is no evidence that that 
has been the intention of Congress, and the 
recent congressional investigation regarding 
the Fernés-Murray bill made that qiute clear. 

When the Times states that “Puerto Rico 
does not belong to the United States” and 
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“Puerto Ricans themselves have chosen the 
commonwealth status and are equally free 
to choose independence or ask for statehood,” 
and when Governor Mufioz-Marin states, “We 
are happy to say that Puerto Rico is a proud, 
free, self-governing commonwealth, joined 
to the United States by her own choice”— 
these are all statements which do not square 
with the legal realities, and which usurp the 
powers of Congress over territories or pos- 
sessions of the United States. 

Puerto Rico up to 1952 had been a non- 
autonomous territory or possession of the 
United States. In 1952 Congress made it an 
autonomous territory. 

If we are ashamed to have colonies, and 
we should be, then let us get rid of them 
in a legal way and in a way in which there 
will be no room for doubt by anyone. The 
people of our colonies should be given a fair 
opportunity to choose between independence 
or statehood. If independence is not wanted 
and statehood is not practical at the time, 
there is still the possibility of legislation by 
Congress that will make our territories that 
do not want independence a definite and 
integral part of the United States with the 
assurance of statehood if the conditions 
warrant it. 

But let this be done by act of Congress 
after consulting with those concerned. 

The present condition in Puerto Rico is 
that Governor Mufiz-Marin is, by his own 
will, imposing upon the people of Puerto Rico 
and on the Congress of the United States, 
an independence which was never granted 
and a voluntary association which is absurd 
unless independence has been granted. 

JaMES McCMANUs. 

Ponce, P.R., February 24,1960. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 14, 1960] 

LETTER TO THE ‘TIMES—PUVERTO RICO’S 
STatus—BotH FEDERAL AND COMMON- 
WEALTH GOVERNMENTS :Saip To Exist 


(The writer of the following letter is Res- 
ident Commissioner, Commonwealth of Puer- 
to Rico.) 


To the Eprror oF THE New York TIMEs: 

The letter published on March 10 and 
signed by the Bishop of Ponce, P.R., in- 
terprets Public Law 600, 8ist Congress (in 
accordance with which the Commonwealth 
, of Puerto Rico was created), as a mere grant 
by the Congress of its consent to a modifica- 
tion of the Organic Act of Puerto Rico. 
With all due respect to Bishop McManus’ 
point of view, I must disagree as to the in- 
terpretation of the facts inyolved. 


Public Law 600, entitled “an act to pro-: 


vide for the organization of a constitutional 
government by the people of Puerto Rico” 
states: 


adopted in the nature of a compact so that 
the people of Puerto Rico may organize a 
government pursuant to a constitution of 
their own adoption.” 

It also states: “This act shall be submitted 
to the qualified voters of Puerto Rico for ac- 
ceptance or rejection through an island- 
wide referendum to be held in accordance 
with the laws of Puerto Rico. Upon the ap- 
proval of this act by a majority of the voters 
participating in such referendum, the legis- 
lature of Puerto Rico is authorized to call a 
constitutional convention to draft a consti- 
tution for the said island of Puerto 
Rico. * * * 

“Upon adoption of the constitution by the 
people of Puerto Rico, the President of the 
United States is authorized to transmit 
such constitution to the Congress of the 
United States if he finds that such constitu- 





“That fully recognizing the principle. 
of government by consent, this act is now 
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tion conforms with the applicable provisions 
of this act and of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“Upon approval by the Congress, the con- 
stitution shall become effective in accord- 
ance with its terms.” 

OTHER PROVISIONS ) 

Certainly this goes far beyond mere con- 
sent to a modification of an organic act. 
Moreover, sections 4 and 5 of Public Law 
600 provided that when the constitution of 
Puerto Rico became effective all but 21 of 
the 58 sections of the Organic Act would be 
repealed. The continued sections were to be 
cited thereafter as the Puerto Rican Federal 
Relations Act. 

The Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, reporting on what is now 
Public Law 447, to approve the Constitution 
of Puerto Rico (enacted July 3, 1952), stated: 
“The provisions of the present Organic Act 
which will remain in force and effect as the 
Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act, how- 
ever, relate to matters affecting not the in- 
ternal affairs of Puerto Rico but the rela- 
tionship of Puerto Rico to the United States 
* * *, Applicable provisions of the U.S. 
Constitution and the Federal Relations Act 
will have the same effect as the Constitution 
of the United States has with ss to State 
constitution or State laws.”’ 

Furthermore, the Constitution of Puerto 
Rico provides: “Article I, section 1: The 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is hereby con- 
stituted. Its political power emanates from 
the people and shall be exercised in accord- 
ance with their will within the terms of the 
compact agreed upon between the people of 
Puerto Rico and the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

“Section 2. The Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico shall be repub- 
lican in form and its legislative, judicial, and 
executive branches as established by this 
constitution shall be equally subordinate 
to the sovereignty of the people of Puerto 
Rico,” 

POWERS OF PEOPLE 


Territorial status has always been inter- 
preted to mean the status of an area which 
is subject to the plenary authority of Con- 
gress. Whatever political authority is exer- 
cised by the people of the area is delegated 
to them by Congress. The political powers 
now exercised by the people of Puerto Rico 
emanate from themselves. Therefore, since 
the proclamation of the Commonwealth, two 
governments operate and coexist in Puerto 
Rico similarily as in the States of the 
Union—namely, the Federal and the Com- 
monwealth Governments, each within its re- 
spective sphere. To hold that the status of 
Puerto Rico continues to be territorial is to 
ignore the true meaning of territorial status 
and give the term a new meaning. 

Neither Governor Mufioz Marin nor any- 
one who has had any significant part in the 
advent of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
has ever claimed that commonwealth is in- 
dependence, for it is not separation but 
rather it is freedom in association. 

It is unfortunate that because common- 
wealth status, as created for Puerto Rico, 
has no precedent in the United States polit- 
ical system, it is not always properly com- 
prehended. For this reason the recognition 
given to the Commonwealth by the President 
in his recent address in San Juan was not 
only enlightening but extremely valuable, 
while editorials such as yours of February 23 
are most helpful and commendable. 

A. Pernos-Isern. 

Wasuuvoton, March 10, 1960. 


Milwaukee Has Earned Worldwide Ac- 
claim as Nation’s Best Governed City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


“Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as our 
country progresses, we find a growing 
trend toward urbanization. 

One hundred years ago, 85 percent of 
our population lived in the country. 
Now, nearly 70 percent of us live in 
urban areas and only 30 percent in rural 
communities. 

With this great farm-to-city migration 
has come a wide variety of serious, com- 
plex problems. 

To find needed solutions, we need con- 
structive, creative efforts to provide ade- 
quate public services, housing, trans- 
portation and other programs, as well as 
to establish coordinated planning upon 
which. to promote business, industrial and and 
residential patterns of progress for the 
future. 

Currently, Torch, published by the 
outstanding Milwaukee Advertising Club, 
is publishing a series of articles on Mil-~ 
waukee, Wis.—one of the finest cities in 
the country and the world. 

The February issue contains a particu- 
larly informative article by Gerald P. 
Caffrey entitled “Your Milwaukee—It 
Has Earned Worldwide Acclaim as Na- 
tion’s Best Governed City.” 

Among the highlights of the article, 
Mr. Caffrey points out the following 
factors: 

Over the years Milwaukee has achieved a 
significant reputation as one of the best 
governed cities in the Nation. 

Anyone who has lived in Milwaukee more 
than a year takes honesty so much for 
granted that he forgets that in other cities 
conditions can sometimes be very different. 

Milwaukee tax bills are not low, but the 
services rendered for those taxes are of 
superior quality that can bear comparison 
to those of any city in the country. 

Milwaukee is one of the only three major 
cities having a triple-A credit rating. This 
means that when Milwaukee needs money 
for capital improvements she gets it at the 
lowest interest rates the market will allow. 


Reflective of the kind of constructive 
programs that are helping to promote 
progress in our great cities, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Your MILWAvUKEE—IT Has EARNED WORLDWIDE 
ACCLAIM AS NATION’sS Brest GOVERNED Crry 
(By Gerald P. Caffrey) 

What makes Milwaukee great? 

Its people, of course. Its great manufac- 
turing firms which employ those people and 
which’ owe their existence to the organizing 
brains and the working skills of those peo- 
ple are another source of Milwaukee’s great- 
ness. Then there are the independent 
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the artists, the writers, the pro- 
people, all of whose combined lives 


Wisconsin add to the vitality of the Mil- 


But, in sharper focus, what makes Mil- 
a city? 

give first credit to 

a democratic society, 

however imperfect it be, it is the people’s 

expressed wishes that deter- 


and 
kind of government the city will 


have. 
That’s a real compliment to you and you 


the best governed cities in the Nation. 
Why? 
The answer lies in a combination of fac- 
tors, but these can best be appraised by 


or administrative, and the service aspect. 

Does Milwaukee provide good services and 
is the city government honest? Is there 
integrity or skullduggery in city hali? 

Anyone who has lived here more than a 
year knows the answer, and anyone who has 
lived here much longer takes honesty so 
much for granted that he forgets that in 
other cities conditions can sometimes be very 
different. 

Not long ago a businessman from the west 
coast was driving down a Milwaukee street 
and became involved in an accident. In the 
process his car -knocked down and damaged 
@ parking meter. Since he was going to be 
in the city only a short time, and since city 

had been damaged, the police took 
him to the city attorney's office to arrange 
for payment. 

The assistant city attorney who handled 
the matter requested the usual deposit for 
this type of damage, $60, and explained to 
the visitor that when the meter was repaired 
the city would deduct the cost of repair and 
return to balance to him. 

Having been through this sort of thing 
before in other places, the man mentally 
kissed the $60 goodby and left. His work 
Kept him in Milwaukee for several days, so 
that before he left town he received a phone 
call 

It was a clerk in the city attorney’s office 
telling him the meter repair had amounted 
to only $7 and he could pick up his $53 at 
the office. 

Plabbergasted, he called on the same as- 
sistant city attorney, congratulated him, and 
told him what an unexpected pleasure it was 
to do business with such an honest city. To 
show his appreciation he urged a $10 bill on 
the attorney—told him to “take your wife 
or secretary out to dinner.” When the city 
Official would have none of it, he asked if he 
couldn’t donate it to charity. “Suit your- 
self,” the attorney replied, “but don’t give it 
to me.” ‘ 

The visitor again thanked him and soon 
left marveling at this latter-day paragon of 
municipal integrity. Everything he’d heard 
about Milwaukee was true. There’s no payola 
here. 

Yet somehow our Western friend didn’t 
quite believe it. In fact, he wasn’t com- 
pletely sold until he got home to California. 
In, his mailbox was a city of Milwaukee 
check made out to the same assistant city 
attorney and endorsed over to the westerner. 
It was the return of a $10 bill he had slipped 
under a book on the attorney’s desk when 
the official wasn't looking. 

THEY ALSO SERVE 

So much for integrity. What about city 
services? -After all, that is what a city gov- 
ernment is for. Were it not for the great 
variety of services required by people living 
in an urban area there'd be little need for 
that legal entity called a city. A 1958 re- 
port on Milwaukee listed 1,350 functions or 


services which are performed for the general 
public. 

Because of the drama inherent in their 
work everybody knows about our police and 
fire departments. The fame of these well- 
run city divisions goes before each like a 
siren. Related to these and also well known 
is Milwaukee’s great reputation in the fleld 
of safety. Birthplace of the National Safety 
Council, Milwaukee has won safety prizes 
with monotonous regularity. It’s the sort 
of monotony that our city thrives on, for 
again she was in either first or second 
place in traffic safety all during the first 10 
months of 1959. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Less spectacular, but important especially 
to the taxpayer, is the city’s performance in 
other fields—public works for example. 
Milwaukee tax bills are not low, but the 
services rendered for those taxes are of a 
superior quality that can bear comparison to 
those of any city in the country. Milwau- 
kee is the only large city that still sends its 
workers into basements to bring out rub- 
bish. It is the hope of some city officials 
that this special service can eventually be 
discontinued except for hardship cases, as 
the cost of such complete rubbish removal 
is not economical. It is a luxury that Mil- 
waukeeans have become used to but one 
that they might well do without in an era 
when fewer and fewer homes are accumu- 
lating heavy baskets of ashes, that require 
the strong arms of city laborers to remove. 
Almost equal in nuisance value from the 
city worker’s point of view is the concrete 
ash yault. Most large cities prohibit them, 
but Milwaukee permits them to remain even 
in this post-ash era because many house- 
holders consider them. convenient. 

In public works construction whether you 
are thinking of public buildings, bridges, or 
streets and sewers, sound engineering is at 
the base. The city maintains a large, well 
organized engineering staff, around some 150 
graduate engineers. Even for new areas the 
city does most of the engineering work, 
whereas in many cities this is done by the 
subdividers. By having the city do the 
engineering, higher and more consistent 
standards of work and materials are main- 
tained. Only for very large projects, such 
as some bridges and larger buildings, does 
the city have the engineering let out on 
bids to consulting firms. This goes too for 
water feeder mains and paving and sewer 
overloads. 

MIDWINTER NIGHTMARE 


While we're on the subject of public works 
services, what about snowplowing in Mil- 
waukee? One hears a lot of complaining 
about it. Is it justified? 

Aside from the general tendency of most 
of us who drive cars to be impatient with 
any delay, and somehow to be experts on all 
phases of traffic management, there is little 
reason for criticising Milwaukee’s street 
clearing program during snow emergencies. 

A few facts should be kept in mind. Mil- 
waukee is a northern city. It’s in the snow 
belt. Snowstorms can do a Pearl Harbor 
sneak attack (like the one just before 
Christmas) when every weather forecaster, 
including the private service to which the 
city subscribes, predicts only rain. Timing 
is all important, for unless streets can be 
plowed when cars are not on them they can’t 
be cleared. 

Milwaukee has 1,200 miles of streets. It 
plows all of them when a snowfall exceeds 
3 inches. Canadian cities do not touch side 
streets unless the fall exceeds 6 inches. 
Small towns clear business streets only, and 
very few cities of any size can afford gen- 
95 removal of snow, as distinct from plow- 
ng. 

A businessman sometimes asks that “all 
that blankety blank white stuff” be re- 
moved from in front of his store. He should 
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realize that it can't be done by the city un- 
less it is also removed from in front of every 
other business -place. As a taxpayer he 
should remember that snowplowing is 
costly enough—from $30 to $50 per mile. 
Snow removal can cost from $1,800 to $2,500 
per mile. Does he want the city’s new IBM 
machines to include that when they make 
up the tax rolls? 

Bad snowstorms are tough, whenever they 
strike, but Milwaukee’s public works officials 
think it’s better to roll with the punches. 
Milwaukee traffic has moved well during 
the last 5 or 6 winters thanks to thé in- 
creasing use of ice control. Many drivers 
think the city streets are clear of snow and 
ice just because it melted, due to warm 
weather. They seem to think that, even 
though the temperature might be in the 
twenties for many days. But the street 
sanitation department knows better. It 
knows that without the tons of salt, sand 
and chemicals it spreads on the streets, we 
would have the ice ridges and ruts that 
were a regular thing on our streets in the 
winters of a decade ago. 

Today’s greatly increased traffic demands 
movement. Milwaukee’s traffic engineering 
department applies its best brains to giving 
Milwaukee’s cars a higher average 
than in many other cities, and it does that 
with maximum safety, as records will prove. 
In bad weather, therefore, this movement is 
kept up as close as possible to the average 
speed, only by a well planned and consistent 
ice-control program. 

TEAMWORK 


In the various battles against Old Man 
Winter, not only the men of the street sani- 
tation department, but workers in forestry, 
street maintenance, and garbage collection 
are mobilized for the fight. Where does this 
army of men get its equipment? 

Besides 170 police and 130 fire department 
vehicles, the city owns 1,900 pieces of mobile 
equipment. These, from small pumps to 
15-ton cranes, are all under the control of 
the bureau of municipal equipment. By 
centralizing ownership and maintenance (as 
Milwaukee has done since 1924) many ad- 
vantages are realized. For example, insur- 
ance and depreciation, both of which are 
continuing factors, can be put to best use 
by keeping trucks working as much of the 
time -as possible. This could not be done 
if trucks belonged to a particular bureau 
since then they would only be used when 
the special tasks of that bureau required it. 

Figures also show that the accident ratio 
per miles traveled is lower on equipment 
driven by bureau drivers than it is on city 
passenger cars and pickup trucks, which 
are driven by other employees. 

After 8,000 miles of use the bureau gives 
each car a thorough checkup and makes 
small repairs before they get to be big ones. 
Various price advantages are realized from 
quantity buying of parts and from fleet dis- 
counts on tires. Equipment is kept moving 
by the use of four radio-controlled repair 
trucks. 

All work is done on a businesslike basis 
between the bureau and the departments 
using the equipment. The bureau main- 
tains three repair shops and seven service 
stations. Heavy maintenance of squad Cars, 
regular repair of all other equipment, and 
biweekly washing of cars and trucks, is done 
by ‘some 140 bureau personnel, for an annual 
billing of $4.5 million in 1958 and $4.75 mil- 
lion in 1959. / 

PROTECTIVE SERIES 


In addition to the excellent work of the 
police and fire departments, assurance of 
safety is given to Milwaukee citizens by other 
city departments. We live in safe houses, 
see plays in safe theaters, and attend other 
public events in safety because of the care- 
ful work of our building inspection depart- 
ment. One occasionally hears complaints 
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'~ the merchants and the inspectors, 
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about Milwaukee’s antedated building 
code. These usually come from some im- 


patient purveyor of new building materials 
who can’t wait to sell them to eager builders 
who are making the most of the current 
housebuilding boom. While this may be 
sincere and admirable from a strictly busi- 
ness point of view, government must, of 
necessity, move more slowly. Her respon- 
sibility for the safety of her citizens must 
be (and is, in Milwaukee) taken very 
seriously. .A person who dies because of the 
failure of a structural element is dead for a 
long time. City officials, from inspectors 
to lawmakers try to keep that fact in mind. 
although it is not always easy to do so under 


** pressure from persons who do not feel the 


same responsibility. 

Another example of the city’s protection, 
developed in spite of efforts to the con- 
trary, is the fluoridation of Milwaukee's 
drinking water. Only those who attended 
the many public hearings on this subject, 
know how hysterically the aldermen and the 
health commissioner were scolded and 
threatened if they would dare to put this 
“rat poison” in the water. It was easy to see 
why the council hesitated, and who knows 
how many growing children were deprived 
of better teeth because of the delay. But 
as soon as the verdict was clear—that 
fluoridation was a benefit, not a danger—the 
council acted. A recent survey of the results 
in the 6 years of fluoridation show a very 
noticeable reduction in tooth decay with 
evidence that eventual results will be as 
much or more than originally promised. The 
survey also showed that the cost of this pro- 
tection is only 5.5 cents per person per year 
compared to costs of 8 to 15 cents in most 
communities, according to the State board of 
health. 


PROTECTING YOUR POCKETBOOK 


An article in Life magazine last Novem- 
ber highlighted a New York City conspiracy 
between dishonest butchers and city in- 
spectors. This “high-weigh robber,” as Life 
called it, was traced right to the door of 


_ the City Sealer of Weights and Measures. 


Some inspectors were shaking down butchers 
for as much as $60 a month. 

Could this happen in Milwaukee? The 
answer is “Yes,” provided there is widespread 
dishonesty on both sides, that is, among 
But 
there isn’t. Also, citizens are quick to 
report any possible cheating to the City 
Sealer, who encourages this reporting. He 
advises citizens in doubt to reweigh pack- 
ages at home, and he tells us that some 
people even pour milk from cartons into 
glass bottles to compare measure. 

Both merchants and the public are pro- 
tected. The former are saved from unfair 
competition and the latter from being 
cheated, even inadvertently. For just one 
example, city inspectors reweigh every year 
more than 20,000 prepacked items in super- 
markets to assure correct weight. This has 
an extra advantage. Contents are fresher, 
because the merchants dare not pack too 
far in advance, lest the packages shrink be- 
fore the inspector arrives. 


SOUND MONEY POLICIES 


One frequently hears of Milwaukee’s fi- 
nancial stability, her fine credit rating and 
her generally good reputation in the mu- 
hicipal bond market. Since 1950, when 
Milwaukee again embarked on a borrowing 
program, city finance officers have had fre- 
quent opportunities to learn in what high 
esteem Milwaukee’s credit is held. Today, 
with $120 million in debt outstanding, Mil- 
waukee is .one of only three major cities 
having a triple-A credit rati But prac- 
tically speaking, what does tmis mean to 
us taxpayers? It means that when Mil- 
Waukee needs money for capital improve- 
ments she gets it at the lowest interest 
Tates the market will allow. A study of 
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what’s happened in the last few years shows 
that Milwaukee has obtained interest rates 
0.53 percent below the average for large 
cities. This represents a saving of $636,000 
@ year at present rates. If we would limit 
our comparison only to 20 cities having a 
double-A credit rating, Milwaukee’s superi- 
ority diminishes to only a 0.39-percent lower 
interest. That means we are saving only 
$468,000 a year, thanks to sound government 
and sound financing. 


WHO DOES THE WORK? 


Just as the city in general is only as good 
as its people, so the local government is only 
as good as its officials and employees. The 
good people see to it that the right officials 
are elected, but what about the thousands 
of city employees who provide all the service 
we have described? 

For 65 years or more, Milwaukee has de- 
pended on the principle of civil service to 
get the best employees it can. The city 
service commission and the fire and police 
commission }.ave both used an approach to 
this problem that over the years has provided 
honest, competent, well-trained workers to 
give Milwaukee its fine reputation in so 
many fields. 

None of this just happens. For example, 
with the current emphasis on construction, 
our city service comraission to great 
efforts to hire good civil engineers. In the 
past year it has recruited some 25 or more by 
doing just as big industry does—visiting col- 
leges to get the best, at a cost to the city of 
about $100 per hired engineer. 

The commission also conducts nationwide 
examinations where necessary, particularly 
for high echelon positions, as it did recently 
for museum director, city forester, assistant 
purchasing agent, and the like. In such 
cases, thousands of preliminary announce- 
ments are mailed out to selective lists, such 
as professional organization member lists, or 
lists of attendants at certain conventions. 
In this way, the cream of prospective em- 
ployees are apprised of vacancies on the staff 
of the best governed big city in America. 
They apply; they are hired, and help to keep 
Milwaukee’s great reputation. 

No, sir. It doesn’t just happen. 





Shorter Presidential Campaigns 
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Or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


_ OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr, MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in still 
further support of my bill for shorter - 


presidential campaigns (H.R. 9584), un- 
der unanimous consent, I append here- 
with a thoughtful editorial on this sub- 
ject which appeared in the Mason City 


(Iowa) Globe-Gazette,.on March 8, 1960: ; 


Lone CaMpPaIcns No LoNcEeR Nrepep 


Just why a presidential campaign should 
stretch out 4 or 5 months after the nomina- 
tions are achieved is something difficult of 
explanation. One year this was reduced by a 
month or so and the innovation seemed to 
be highly popular with the public. 

Reversion to extended campaigns after a 
taste of the abbreviated format apparently 
was dictated by politicians although some 
vigorous voices are being raised against the 
decision in political circles. Representative 
Joun 8S. Monacan, of Connecticut, has urged 
a@ 60-day limit in these words: 

“It is becoming more and more obvious 
that this 4-month period serves no useful 
purpose. It brings the candidates to phys- 
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ical prostration. Tt eauses the unnecessary 
expenditure of large sums of money, and it 
carries the voting public to a condition of 
apathy. 

“T honestly believe that the time has come 
to reduce the campaigning period of our 
national elections. * * * A shorter cam- 
paign in this country would prevent wear 
and tear on the candidates, save millions of 
dollars and preserve the voter’s interest in 
the candidates and the election.” 

Constantly improving transportation and 
communication previde candidates with the 
means to get themselves and their views 
before the public more quickly and on a 
much broader basis than in the past. 





Dr. George I. Sanchez, Good Neighbor 
at Home—A Leader for Understanding 
at Home and Abroad 


EXTENSION = REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Dr. George I. Sanchez, University of 
Texas professor of Latin American edu- 
cation, has resigned as chairman of the’ 
history and philosophy of education de- 
partment, but will comune full-time 
teaching duties. 

Dr. Sanchez’ decision to remain at 
the University of Texas is good news for 
us, for the University of Texas, for the 
country, and fer all Latin Americans 
on both sides of the Rio Grande dei 
Norte. Dr. Sanchez has been a beacon 





‘light of progress in the growth of 


friendship and understanding and mu- 
tual advancement of Americans of both 
Anglo and Latin descent in both his 
native New Mexico and his adopted 
Texas home. 

More than that, he has been an active 
and dynamic force for good government 
and progress in the entire State of Texas. 
Boldly he placed his shoulder to the 
wheel for integrity and honesty in the 
State government when millions who 
wanted the same objectives were too 
timid to help. He is a genuine leader 
in the best sense of our democratic way 
of life. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article from the American-Statesman 
of Sunday, March 13, 1960, entitled 
“Colleagues To Honor Educator.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the SES, 
as follows: 

CoLtLeacues To Honor EpucaTor 

Dr. George I. Sanchez, University of Texas 
professor of Latin American_education, will 
be honored by his colleagues and friends at 
a reception here Sunday afternoon. 

The reception will be held in the home of 
Dr. William E. Drake, 5806 Trailridge Circle. 
Dr. Drake succeeded Dr. Sanchez as chairman 
of the history and philosophy of education 
department. Dr. Sanchez was chairman from 
1951 until he resigned last fall. He continues 
full-time teaching duties. 

A large portrait of Dr. Sanchez will be pre- 
sented at the reception and will be hung in 
the departmental office in Sutton Hall, along- 
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tional Association presifient, 1934-35, and 
Julius Rosenwald Fund research associate, 
1935-37. 

He joined the University of Texas faculty 
in 1940 as professor and consultant in Latin 
American education. 

Dr. Sanchez has directed several studies of 
Spanish-speaking people and has conducted 
research in Latin American countries, nota- 
bly Mexico and Venezuela. In Venezuela in 
1937-38 he was adyiser to the National Min- 
istry of Education and director of the Na- 
tional Institute of : 

He has been Solemn te various U.S. 
Government agencies, including the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Interior Department, and 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

Dr. Sanchez is the author of “The People, 
a Study of the Navajes,” “Forgotten People,” 
and “Mexico—A Revelution by Education.” 
He also has contributed chapters and sections 
to more than 20 other beokKs, including ““‘Com- 
parative Education,” a widely used college 
and university textheok. His articles have 

appeared in ee jJeurnals in the United 
States and abroad. 

He delivered the principal lecture of ah 
education seminar at a Festival of the 
Americas, held last August in Chicago in 
connection with the Pam American games. 
He will teach next summer at the University 
of Alaska. He will soem undertake a national 
— of bilingualism. 

. Sanchez was born in New Mexico and 
is a  ieaioaes of the University of New Mex- 
ico. His master’s degree is from the Univer- 
sity of Texas, and his doctoral degree from 
the University of Oaliférnia. 


“Bill Langer—As I Knew Him,” 
by Usher L. Burdick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. BURDICEK. Mr. Speaker, the 
matter which I include in these remarks 
constitutes not only a eulogy and a bi- 
ography, but a piece of American history. 
William Langer, Usher L. Burdick, Wil-~ 
liam Lemke, Lynn J. Frazier, and A. C. 
Townley were actors on the North Da- 
kota political stage during a very color- 
ful period and their influence was felt 
far beyond the borders of North Dakota. 
All of these men have now departed this 
earthly existence except my father, 
Usher L. Burdick, who is remembered by 
my colleagues as an able and effective 
legislator with a warm and infectious 
sense of humor. 

Senator Langer and my father fol- 
lowed the same liberal course, and both 
found themselves veting more often with 
the Democrats than with the Republi- 
cans. I know of ne one more qualified 
than Usher L. te recount the 
events of the period and to portray the 
life of “Bill” Langer. 


Upon my graduation from law school 
in 1932, I became associated with Sena- 
tor Langer through the Nonpartisan 
League, and this association continued 
for almost a quarter of a century... Dur- 
ing that time we shared the same politi- 

\cal platform many times and spent many 
hours together traveling the roads of 
North Dakota. From my personal asso- 
ciation with “Bill” Langer and from my 
participation in the Nonpartisan League 
I, too, recall many of the events re- 
counted by my father, and I share his 
same regard for the late Senator. Iam, 
therefore, happy to include the following 
comments of my father, Usher L. Bur- 
dick, entitled “Bill Langer—As I Knew 
Him.” 


William Langer was born in Everest Town- 
ship, N. Dak., September 30, 1886, the son of 
Frank J. and Mary Langer. He received his 
high school education at Casselton and his 
university course at Columbia University in 
New York. He graduated from Columbia as 
valedictorian in 1910, and immediately 
started his professional career as a lawyer at 
Mandan, Morton County, N. Dak. 

On his way home from Columbia, he 
stopped to visit William Lemke of Fargo who 
was at that time looking after the interests 
of himself and associates in a ranching ven- 
ture in Mexico. Several friends of William 
Lemke’s had organized a large cattle ranch 
in Mexico and it was here that Langer came 
to visit Lemke. The proposition looked good 
to Langer and, through the arguments put 
up by Lemke, Langer invested in capital 
stock of this land company. Here was the 
beginning of a feud between the two that 
lasted until death. 

It is not generally known why Langer and 
Lemke were such uncompromising enemies 
but, since they have both now crossed the 
Great Divide, and because both were my 
close friends always and under all circum- 
stances, I presume it will not be out of 
place to relate the story. 

A few days after Langer had invested in 
this ranch, he rode around the domain 
examining the cattle herd of some 800 head 
and the clearing of brush on the lands they 
intended for an orchard. He learned that 
the revolution then going on in Mexico was 
headed directly for this ranch and, knowing 
that Lemke was in good standing with the 
Mexican Government, Langer had visions 

. that they would be taken prisoner and their 

property confiscated. He notified Lemke of 
his discovery and pleaded with him to ac- 
company him back to the United States 
instantly. Mrs. Lemke was at the ranch at 
that time, and Langer concluded that all 
three would be saved if they got out of 
there at once and before the revolutionary 
forces arrived. 

Lemke didn’t propose to abdicate so sud- 
denly, and remarked to Langer, “I will stop 
all the bullets that come this way.” Langer 
had put all of his cash into stock and had 
no funds with which to finance himself 
back to the United States. Lemke handed 
back to Langer $1,000 of his money, and 
Langer lost no time in starting out. He 
started walking toward the border, but about 
the time he was completely tired out, two 
Mexicans in an open Ford car, who had de- 
serted the revolution, caught up with him. 
Langer asked them to let him ride with 
them, which they consented to, and the 
three drove on. The facts were that these 
two men in the Ford were fleeing themselves, 
but Langer was not informed of this or 
where they were headed, nor did he care as 
long as they were going in the direction 
of the United States. 

The Mexican Government forces soon 
caught up with this Ford car and all three 
were captured and securely lodged in jail 
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at the nearest town. A court martial con- 
vened immediately and all three were con- 
demned to be shot the next morning at sun- 
rise. bewailed his fate and always 
thought that if Lemke had immediately 
started out with him at the time Langer first 
notified him, all would have escaped. 

Before concluding what happened to 
Langer, we will see how Lemke and his wife 
were progressing. The revolutionary forces 
struck the ranch just as Langer had pre- 
dicted. The house was shot up, but Lemke 
and his wife defended it with all the means 
they had. The cattle and all personal prop 
erty were confiscated. Finally the attack on 
the house ceased and the forces moved on. 
Lemke and his wife made their way back 
to the border without mishap. 

We left Langer in jail and about to be ex- 
ecuted,. Langer got in touch with Washing- 
ton and, after two or three postponements 
of the execution were obtained, Langer was 
freed but his two companions were shot. 
The U.S. Government obtained Langer’s free 
and unmolested passage to the border. 

As time went on, Langer claimed his near 
execution was due to Lemke’s long delay in 
getting away from the Revolution, and 
Lemke claimed Langer had deserted him and 
his wife in their perilous situation. Noth- 
ing I could do, and I was friendly to both 
men, could patch up this deep-seated feud. 
This was the beginning of their life’s resent- 
ment, and all through their political careers 
this ill feeling persisted. Both were loyal 
public servants with great ability. Not only 
that, but they had the same philosophy of 
bending their efforts to help the underdog. 
Both Langer and Lemke went ahead in their 
careers, both becoming outstanding public 
servants, both having the confidence of the 
people, and both were unbeatable in elec- 
tions. 

Langer had a hectic career from the very 
beginning. His first office was that of 
State’s attorney of Morton County, where he 
determined to clean out the bootleggers and 
booze vendors. This was something new for 
the once Wild West. In his successful cam- 
paign against the liquor elements, he built 
up a mass of friends and some enemies, but 
the people generaly applauded an honest 
crime prosecutor. 

His next office was that of Attorney Gen- 
eral, being elected by’ the Nonpartisan 
League faction of the Republican Party. 
While Acting in this capacity, he discovered 
that some of the leaders of the Nonpartisan 
League were carrying on illegal practices in 
banking and other financial deals. Langer 


stuck to his guns to enforce the law. He | 


broke with the A. C. Townley control of the 
league and became a candidate for Governor 
on the ticket opposing the Townley sup- 
porters.” He lost the election but the cam- 
paign he made convinced the pepole that he 
was right. 

There was no job too big for Langer. He 
started right in to reorganize the old Non- 
partisan League, became a candidate for 
Governor and was elected. The opposition 
was so wrought up over his election that 
they started in on a desperate program of 
propaganda against him. Before his term 
ended, the Supreme Court of North Dakota 
rendered a decision that ousted him from 
office. The Federal Government arrested 
him for interfering with the WPA program, 
charging that he had caused to be solicited 
from workers on WPA for contributions to 
support the Nonpartisan League newspaper, 
which Langer had established. Through the 
unjust conduct of the trial by the judge, 
who was Langer’s enemy, Langer was found 
guilty by the jury, and the judge sentenced 
him to Federal prison. 

Having now brought about the verdict of 
guilty, the supreme court in a court action 
decided that under the State constitution 
and laws the Governor was ineligible to 
hold the office. The legal phrase pertaining 
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to the Governor recites that upon convic- 
tion of a crime the occupant becomes in- 
eligible. The supreme court was confused, 
for there is never a conviction until the de- 
fendant has had his final day th court. 
Langer had appealed his Federal case at the 
time he was removed from office and actually 
he had never been found guilty since his 
appeal was pending. He won his case in the 
US. Circuit Court and was, therefore, never 
found guilty. But the supreme court had 
put him out of office. Langer, therefore, be- 
came the Nonpartisan League candidate for 
Governor and was elected again with a 
“hoop.” 

His next try was for the US. Senate, 
Here it might be well to say that Langer 
didn’t want the nomination; he insisted 
that I be nominated. The convention 
thought otherwise and Langer became the 
candidate and was elected. In the mean- 
time he had been arrested for various 
crimes, but that didn’t stick. So when he 
presented himself for a seat in the Senate, 
his enemies were right on hand to oppose 
his seating, although all legal charges 
against Langer had been aired but the peo- 
ple overwhelmingly had elected him Sena- 


_ tor, having before them all the charges and 


é 


complaints offered by the opposition. 
Langer was seated and became a Member 
of the U.S. Senate; his next election was 
much easier and he went back to the Senate 
for a second time. 

In the meantime, the nonpartisan league 
faction of the Republican Party, and the 
ROC faction (leader of the opposition to 
the league), decided to join forces. But no 
sooner had this marriage taken place when 
the convention endorsing candidates de- 
cided to turn on Langer and defeat him. 
It refused to nominate him. This fired up 
the old league members again and they 
discovered that their marriage with «the 
ROC was not what it was thought to be. 

Langer, therefore, entered his name on 
the Republican primary ballot, and carried 
every county of the 53 counties in North 
Dakota. No ‘one before had ever won such 
a victory. This was his last political victory, 


| however. His charming wife died in August 


1959 and, while Langer could respond from 
political reverses, he could not respond from 
the death of his wife, and before the year 
closed, he joined her in death. 

His record still lives, and in it the people 
can find that in him they had an able Sena- 
tor, a loyal friend of the poor, and one who 
stood up to be counted in the Senate, al- 
though he might be the only one to stand. 
He probably will never be replaced in the 
hearts of the people, but they will do their 
best to send someone to the U.S. Senate who 
does not forget the record of their beloved 
Senator Langer. : 

Langer was a prodigious worker. No re- 
quest from people back home, whether they 
were Nonpartisan League or not, was ignored 
by Langer. He attended to more details than 
any man TI ever knew. He rushed to the side 
of people in trouble, and these people would 
stand up and fight anyone who made dispar- 
aging remarks about him. I drove with him 
one time, and we were 100 miles from our 
scheduled destination. It was dark, as we 
had just left a meeting. All at once Langer 
Temembered that some rancher living down 
in the Badlands had wanted to see him, so 


» we.drove 80 miles out of our way to see this 


man. Langer had done a favor for this man, 
and he merely wanted to thank Langer. 


_. While this man was a stanch Republican, he 


jumped the traces and fought for Langer. 
Thousands had been helped by Langer, and 
those he helped paid him back with their 
Support, no matter what party or faction 


| they were affiliated with. 


Langer was arrested or sued, he said, 32 
times, and won every case. He took great 
delight in putting away his enemies, but 
after the complaint had been settled, Langer 
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made no reprisals. He always said to me, “T 
don’t blame this man for bringing this suit 
or signing that complaint; somebody is be- 
hind it, and this man is being used.” 

As the years rolled on, Langer became po- 
litically stronger. His last election to the 
U.S. Senate wasn’t an election; it was a com- 
plete rout. His death was a stunning blow 
to the thousands in North Dakota, and the 
principles for which he fought will live on 
even with generations not yet born. He 
once said, “Burpick, those prosecutions and 
unfoundéd charges I can take in stride, but 
when at school the students say, there is 
Langer’s daughter, he has been sentenced, 
that is hard to take.” 

Mrs. Langer was a delightful woman and 
a real fighter, being a descendant of the 
patriots of "76. She stood like the Rock of 
Gibraltar in all these trying experiences. 
Their daughters, too, were fighters and held 
their chins up in adversity. They can be 
proud of their parents, who were united in 
marriage, in life, and now in death. 





Merle Peters: Outstanding Individual 
Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, Mr. 
Merle Peters of Geuda Springs, Kans., 
recently was awarded a plaque by Henry 
Ford II in recognition of his outstanding 
achievement as an individual farmer. 
He was one of 12 recipients so honored 
at a banquet in Dearborn, Mich., at- 
tended by about 200 farmers. 

On March 20, Mr. Peters will leave on 
a 4-week trip to the Far East as a guest 
of the Ford Motor Co. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article about 
Mr. Peters which appeared in the 1960 
Ford Almanac under the main heading 
“High Dollar Wheat Award.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

.Bic WHEAT YIELDS MEAN HiIcH PROFITS 

Merle Peters is a Kansas wheatgrower who 
fertilizes, conserves moisture, uses the best 
varieties, and treats his seed. His reward 
is a good yield that returns almost $1 per 
bushel profit, figuring. $1.82 supports. 

Cost of growing wheat on this farm near 
Geuda Springs, Kans., is 46 cents per bushel 


for fertilizer, seed, seed treatment, labor, . 


fuel, and depreciation. That’s on a 40- 
bushel yield, and last year Peters averaged 
41 bushels on 260 acres of wheat. 

When you figure a land charge of $15 per 
acre, the cost jumps 37 cents to a total of 
84 cents. 

These figures show why it takes big yields 
to make high profit on wheat. Using a $15 
land charge, Peters’ costs are $33.40 per 
acre. At 40 bushels, the cost is 84 cents per 
bushel; 30 bushels costs $1.11; and 20 bushels 
costs $1.67—close to the break-even point, 

Peters plants the Triumph variety. He 
has a test plot where he grows the 10 va- 
rieties that Kansas State recommends. 
Triumph is the one that does best in the 
Arkansas City area. 

On ground that has been cropped con- 
tinuously, Peters uses from 70 to 100 
of 16-480 applied at seeding time. If there's 
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plenty of moisture in the spring, he top- 
dresses with additional fertilizer. Wheat 
following sweet clover or a legume gets 100 
pounds of 45 percent phosphate. 

Peters never burns straw. He follows the 
combine with disc or one-way. Then as 
soon as volunteer sprouts, he uses a mold- 
board plow. He continues to work the 
ground after each rain with a springtooth. 

Peters thinks crop rotation would be most 
helpful in boosting yields for the average 
wheat grower. He also feels that plowing 
under all straw and Working the-ground af- 
ter each rain to control moisture and kill 
weeds are important too. 

Peters has 1,100 acres, half in grass and 
half cultivated. He has a beef herd and 
feeds out steers and 150 hogs. Last year he 
was voted the outstanding young farmer of 
the area by the Arkansas City Chamber of 
Commerce, 


High dollar wheat award 









Peters’ record... 
Almanac goal.... 








James L. Kilgallen, Famous Newspaper 
Reporter, Honored Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rr&c- 
orD, I include the following news ar- 
ticle from the Wilkes-Barre Sunday In- 
dependent of March 13, 1960: 

FRIENDLY Sons WiLL PAY HONOR TO 
OUTSTANDING NEWSPAPERMAN 


James L. Kilgallen, one of the top reporters 
in the United States and an employee of 
United Press International, will be honored 
at the annual dinner of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick of Greater Pittston on Thursday. 
It has been a custom over the years for the 
local organization to honor a native of the 
area at the annual dinner to be held this year 
in the Mayfair Supper Club, Yatesville. 

Mr. Kilgallen started reporting the news 
at the age of 17 and has been writing for 
over 50 years. A reporter for the Interna- 
tional News Service for 35 years, he ran the 
gamut of news jobs—reporter, copy reader, 
makeup man, managing editor, editor-in- 
chief. He once owned his own daily news- 
Paper. 





RUNYON TRIBUTE 


Damon Runyon once said of Kilgallen: 
“No man alive has greater determination or 
pertinacity in the pursuit of news, no man 
is faster getting it, and no man is even half 
as speedy getting it out.” Kilgallen has cov- 
ered everything and everybody from Al Ca- 
pone to the Pope. During World War II he 
was a@ war correspondent with both the Navy 
in the Pacific and the Army in north Africa, 
Italy, France, and the final drive into Ger- 
many. 

Typical of his experiences, Kilgallen was 
in the death chamber that night in Trenton, 
N.J., when Bruno Richard Hauptmann was 
executed. He saw Ruth Snyder die in the 
Sing Sing death chamber. 
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He was at the ringside in Chicago when 


Ford. : 

He covered the Hindenburg disaster; the 
Michigan sit-down strikes; the extradition 
of the late Samuel Insull, the former multi- 
millionaire Chicago utilities king; and many 
famous trials. He has covered important 
meetings at the United Nations and atom 


a jury. 
en is a graduate 
old Chicago school of newspapering, 
was with the Chicago Tribune, the As- 
Indianapolis Times. He 
two daughters, the elder 
Mrs. Richard Kolimar, better 
as Dorothy Kilgalien, Broadway col- 
levision panelist. 


World Understanding Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as the 
miracles of science and technology bring 
the nations and peoples of the world 
closer together, we recognize that there 
is a great need for more understanding 
and cooperation if there is to be an ulti- 
mate peace. 

Over the years, Congress has endorsed 
and supported a variety of programs for 
mutual cooperation on military, eco- 
nomic, cultural, educational, and other 
levels, to establish a better framework 
within which to resolve world problems 
and to meet the challenges of the future. 

Recognizing the tremendous burden 
that already is placed upon the shoulders 
of Uncle Sam, however, I am. always 
deeply gratified by voluntarily sponsored 
‘efforts of individuals and organizations 
to engage in such breadscepe programs 
that serve our national interest. 

During March 26-26, 1960, the Rotary 
International, a splendid service organi- 
zation, is undertaking a constructive ef- 
fort to promote “World Understanding 
Week,” through its international organ- 
izations, at home and abroad. 

This splendid endeavor represents an 
attempt to “bridge the gap” of under- 
standing hetween ourselves and the peo- 
ple of other nations—to promote greater 
friendship and to inorease understand- 
ing of international preblems. Partic- 
ularly, they stress the human side’ of 
“getting to know our neighbors” in a 
world shrunken by science and tech- 
nology. - 

Reflecting the kind of practical action 
needed to promote greater human un- 
derstanding, I ask unanimous consent to 
have a 15-step practical program, en- 
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dorsed in past efforts by the Rotary, de- 
signed t6 make World Understanding 
Week a success, printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Firreen Ways You Can He.p MAKE THE WEEK 
a SuccEss : 

1. Join some of your fellow members in & 
panel discussion of a major world issue. 

2. Put your personal acquaintanceships on 
a round-the-world basis by writing to clubs 
in different countries. 

3. Exchange books and magazines with 
clubs in other countries, 4 

4. Arrange a window display of publica- 
tions received from other countries. Also, 
discuss the publications at fireside and club 
meetings. 

65. Inform local clergymen, newspaper edi- 
tors, and radio and television stations about 
the week. Tell them how your Rotary Club 
intends to observe it. 

6. Is your community near a college? 
If it is, arrange to entertain a group of stu- 
dents from overseas. 

7. Build a club program—a panel discus- 
sion, quiz, or a talk—around an International 
Service article taken from a recent issue of 
this magazine. 

8. Get plans underway for an interna- 
tional youth exchange for this coming sum- 
mer, or for the next school year. 

9. Promote the week in local schools by 
sponsoring an essay contest on world under- 
standing. 

10. Do you have some new citizens in 
your town? Invite them to a club meeting; 
perhaps they might participate in a panel 
discussion on an international subject. 

11. If your club is near a national border, 
meet with a club on the other side. 

12. Publish a special issue of your club 
bulletin, theming it to world understanding 
and good will. ; 

13. Highlight the week with a community- 
wide gathering to hear a speaker from an- 
other country, possibly a consular official. 

14. Set out to learn all you can about one 
single world problem that stands today as 
a threat to peace. Let your interest be 
known as & means of encouraging others to 
begin a search for global knowledge. 

. 15. Hold the first meeting of an interna- 
tional conference at which local groups will 
represent countries other than their own. 


Are the Postal and Federal Employees 
Entitled to a Pay Raise? William 
Doherty Explains This Fully in His 
Analysis of Postal Employees and Fed- 
eral Employees Pay Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, hear- 
ings were begun by the House Pest Office 
and Civil Service Committee on Legis- 
lation to make a proper adjustment in 
the salaries of postal and other Federal 
employees. ‘The first witness was the 
president of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, Mr. William C. Doherty. 
He was accompanied by his able staff, 
Mr. Jerome Keating, vice president, Mr. 
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Peter J. Cahill, secretary-treasurer, and 
Mr. Reuben B. EKremers, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Mr. Doherty’s remarks were directed 
primarily toward the provisions of H.R. 
9883, a bill which I introduced and in 
which I have been joined by 65 Members 
of the House. 

In view of the widespread interest in 
this legislation, both in the House and 
on the part of postal and Federal em- 
ployees generally, I am pleased to insert 
in the Recorp the entire text of Mr. 
Doherty’s statement, as well as the 
charts which were the basis for the 
statement of Mr. Keating. 

In submitting this material for the 
Recorp, I want to state that this was 
one of the finest presentations, covering 
@ very complicated subject, ever made 
before our committee. 

The statement and charts follow: 
STATEMENT OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LET- 

TER CARRIERS ON H.R. 9883 AND RELATED 

Buus Berore Hovsz COMMITTEE ON Post 

OFFICE AND Civil. SERVICE, TUESDAY, Marcu 

15, 1960 


(By William C. Doherty) 


Mr. Chairman and members of this dis- 
tinguished committee, my name is William 
C. Doherty. I am president of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers, AFL-CIO, 
Our headquarters are located in Washington 
at 100 Indiana Avenue NW. We represent a 
membership of approximately 124,000 letter 
carriers located in each of the 60 States, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 

With me are our vice president, Mr. Jerome 
J. Keating; our secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
Peter J. Cahill; and our assistant secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. R. B. Kremers. 

Our organization greatly appreciates the 
decision of this committee to hold public 
hearings on pending salary legislation. At 
the same time, we acknowledge with ap- 
preciation this opportunity to present testi- 
mony refiecting the position of the letter 
carriers of the United States. 

Before beginning our testimony, I would 
like to pay tribute, in behalf of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, to the 
unwavering fairness and consideration that 
we have always received at the hands of 
this committee. We have many happy 
memories of working with you on our prob- 
lems and we are grateful for the treatment 
we have always received from you, ladies 
and gentlemen, who serve as the board of 
directors of the Postal Establishment. 

We are here today to support and urge 
approval of H.R. 9883, introduced by the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. Morrison]. At the same time we want 
to thank the sponsors of the 60 or more 
similar bills before this committee, including 
those introduced by several members of the 
committee: Mrs. GRANAHAN, Mr. BroyHILL, 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr, Fo.ey, Mr. HarMon, 
Mr. LestmnskI, and Mr. Ourver. We know and 
appreciate, too, Mr. Chairman, that you and 
others on the committee including Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Rees, Mr. Corzert, and Mr. Gross, have 
sponsored bills to make permanent the cur- 
rent 2.5 percent temporary increase. 


PROVISIONS OF BILL 


H.R. 9883 has three separate titles. Title 
I provides for an adjustment in the rates of 
basic compensation for postal personnel. 
Title II provides similar treatment for em- 
ployees paid under the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. Title III provides for 
miscellaneous provisions, including an effec- 
tive date of January 1, 1960. 

The testimony of our organization will be 
confined to titles I and III and only as they 
apply to letter carriers. We most definitely 
are in favor of title If. However, we feel 
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that representatives of employees covered 
by that section, who are also scheduled to 
appear before this committee, are better 
qualified to discuss the aims and purposes 
of title IT. 

Title I, as you know, proposes to amend the 
Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 
1955, as amended. The bill would provide 
the following for letter carriers: 

1. Advance employees in the lower pay 
levels by one level. 

2. Eliminate the first pay step and place all 
employees in the same numerical pay step 
they are in at the present time. 

3. Twelve-percent pay increase. 

4. Increase the number of longevity steps 
from three to four. 

5. Increase the amount of the longevity 
increment from $100 to $200. 

Thus, the number of pay levels in the 
postal field service schedule would be reduced 
from 20 to 19. Numerically, letter carriers 
would remain in level 4, but the pay grades 
would be as follows: 


DOD DS sndinemavaphinn on sepmdacasmen $4, 990 
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The proposed four longevity steps would be 
given after 10, 15, 20, and 25 years’ service. 

A new schedule comparable to the above 
would be provided for rural carriers. 

Title III authorizes the expenditure of the 
necessary funds to carry out the intent of 
the bill. It also provides for an effective 
date to be the first pay period after January 
1, 1960. 

PLACEMENT OF LETTER CARRIERS 

The official job description of the postal 
employees we represent is city delivery let- 
ter carriers. 

As this job title indicates, the majority of 
our members are concentrated in and around 
the Nation’s metropolitan areas. They work 
in 3,727 post offices of the first-class, and 
1,788 offices of the second-class. We serve 
38.7 million families, or approximately 150 
million people every working day of the year. 
The number of families served, Mcidentally, 
is an increase of 3.1 percent over last year. 

In addition, our members serve 3.4 mil- 
lion business establishments of all kinds and 
sizes. This figure, also, has gone up by 2.7 
percent during the past 12 months. 

I think it is quite apparent from these 
figures that city delivery service constitutes 
the heart and core of the postal establish- 
ment. And, as the population trend con- 
tinues to flow from rural to urban and sub- 
urban areas, its importance is growing. 

According to figures supplied by the Post 
Office Department, the average annual sal- 
ary of all letter carriers today is $4,640. This 
means an average monthly wage of $370; 
an average weekly wage of $89.23, and an 
average hourly rate of $2.23. 

All these figures are in gross amounts. 

As I have said, the vast majority of our 
members work in the métropolitan areas of 
the country. This means they live and shop 
in those areas, which have, by and large, 
the highest cost of living rates in the Na- 
tion. 


As an aside, I would like to point out 
that our members do not necessarily live 
and shop in the same metropolitan area in 
which they work: There are a number of 
communities in the United States in which 
the cost of living is higher than a letter 
carrier can afford and he must therefore 
commute each day between his home and 
his office, I can cite as an example of this 
some of the communities in Westchester 
County, N.Y., where the letter carriers are 
* commuting from Manhattan to their jobs 
while their patrons are commuting in the 
opposite direction. 
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I mention the geographical distribution 
of our membership because, to acquire an 
accurate appraisal of their economic situa- 
tion, one must compare their earnings with 
those of other workers in the densely pop- 
ulated and generally highly industrialized 
areas in which letter carriers must work, 
live, and educate their children. 


GROSS EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION WORKERS 


The U.S. Department of Labor publishes, 
as most of you know, a monthiy re on 
the Nation's labor force under the title “Em- 
ployment and Earnings.” 

In the February 1960 issue of this publi- 
cation, there is listed (table C-—7, p. 39) the 
“gross earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing by State and selected areas.” 
The selected areas are the larger cities with- 
in the various States. 

We have made a comparison between the 
average weekly salary of all city delivery 
letter carriers with the salaries of produc- 
tion workers as listed in this official Gov- 
ernment publication. For example, in 89 
out of the 112 communities under compari- 
son, the average gross earnings of a letter 
carrier are lower’ than the average of all 
production workers. 

In the six States for which only an over- 
all average was given, with no breakdown 
by communities, the letter carrier was lower 
in five instances, 

And, of course, the overall averages pre- 
sented by the U.S. Department of Labor are 
weighted down considerably by the heavy 
preponderance of unskilled or migratory jobs 
in many production industries. 

I might add that these figures I have been 
citing are the latest available, They are for 
December 1959. I am reliably informed that 
the figures for the succeeding month of 
January 1960, will show even greater eco- 
nomic discrimination against letter carriers. 

Traditionally, every postal worker has al- 
ways been engaged in the frustrating task 
of chasing that elusive will-of-the-wisp, the 
cost of living index, He has never caught 
up with it. He must pay the same prices 
for the things he buys as do his higher paid 
brethren in private industry. He gets no 
special breaks in the consumer market, nor 
has he ever encountered a merchant who 
would accept a day’s annual leave, or any 
other fringe benefit in exchange for ham- 
burger meat or a pair of children’s shoes. 

So, I would like now to compare the aver- 
age weekly earnings of $89.23 which a let- 
ter carrier receives with the earnings of some 
of his neighbors who pay the same relative 
prices in the same shops that he patronizes. 

In the January 1960 issue of the Labor 
Force, (a publication of the U.S. Department 
of Labor), the following average weekly 
earnings are listed for production workers 
in major industry groups. I would like to 
quote the figures.listed for workers in com- 
parable industries. 


Average weekly 
Industry group: earnings 
Transportation equipment ....... $118. 13 


Petroleum and coal products.... 116.11 
Primary metal industries........ 116. 00 
Ordnance and accessories........ 108. 05 
Printing and publishing. ........ 105. 49 
MACDIT Ri ktincictitindapinnodtudicen 105. 41 
Chemicals and allied products... 101. 84 
Fabricated metal products_...... 100. 84 
Rubber products................ 100. 44 
Instruments and rated products. 94.30 
Paper and allied products...... 94. 30 
Electrical machinery............ 92, 84 
Stone, clay and glass products... 91.30 


I have not included those few industries 
where the standard workweek is iess than 
40 hours and in which the pay is geared 
to the shorter hours pertaining in these 
industries, 

As is easily apparent, the average in each 
of these industries is higher than the $89.23 
average weekly salary of the letter carrier. 


The overall average 

cited is a little more than $104 a 

is an average of $15 8 week, or 

more than the earnings of a letter 
I would like to point 


the average wage of a letter carrier. 
comes to $1,300 a year in excess of a letter 
carrier’s wages. 

Again, the Labor Force lists the average 
weekly earnings of workers in the construc- 
tion industry as $117.81, or $28.60 a week 
more than a letter carrier’s pay. 


vaguely to our “fringe benefits” and infer 
that these are equal to thousands of dol- 
lars additional pay. 

I do not want to give the impression that 
I underestimate the value of our fringe 
benefits. However, since they are 
on more and more prominence at the bar- 
gaining table, I think it is very necessary 
that we do not become mesmerized by ex- 
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when discussing their value to employees, 
since accurate official figures are chronically 
unavailable, we are asked to place our re- 
liance on estimates which all too often 
turn out to be mere guesswork. 

The last published official information on 
fringe benefits for all Federal employees, so 
far as we know, was contained in the 
Cordiner report which was released in late 
1957. We shall take up some of the findings 
of the report later in this statement. 

For the moment we wish to refer to an 
estimate supplied by Postmaster Generai 
Summerfield during the hearings before the 
House Subcommittee on the Post Office De- 
partment’s current appropriations request, 
I quote from the published hearings; 

“Mr. Steep. How do you feel about the 
proposition as to the of. the 
pay scales of the people working in the 
postal service with other wage earners in 
the country? 

“General SumMeEsrietp. Of course, I think 
it compares very favorably, particularly 
when you consider all of the benefits that 
postal employees, if not all Government em- 
ployees, enjoy over that of the accepted priv- 
ileges that prevail in industry y. I 
believe our costs for fringe benefits, for in- 
stance, this year will approach 31 percent of 
the total amount. 

“Mr. GILLerTe, $678 million. 

“General SUMMERFIELD. $678 million is the 


“cost per year of the fringe benefits alone. f 


think you will find that other departments 
of the Government are less than that total—— 
I think in the area of 29 pereent. You will 
find that industry generally is about 27 per- 
cent, as against 31 percent in the Post Office 
Department. 

“And, let’s face it. Whatever you pay out 
in fringe benefits is chargeable to Federal 
salaries and wages, just like salary itself, 
because you have taken that burden from 
personal payrolls and put it on Federal pay- 
rolls, so it becomes a part of it. Off the rec- 
ord, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

“Mr. Steep. That is all I have, Mr. Chair+ 
man.” 

Quite frankly, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, the Postmaster General 
could be exactly right in his figures or he 
could be quite inaccurate. Our figures in- 
dicate the average cost of fringe benefits 
for letter carriers is less than 25 percent. 

But we do submit that the Postmaster 
General did not tell the whole story. He 
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did not indicate whether or not his edu- 
cated guess of 31 percent reflected the cost 
of straight-time salaries, with retirement 
benefits valued at their normal cost to the 
Government or at normal cost plus the in- 
terest on the unfunded liability. The Cor- 
diner report showed that a cost rise from 
21.5 percent to 27.2 percent was attributed 
solely to the inclusion of the cost of this 
unfunded liability. 

The Postmaster General may also be cor- 
rect in his estimate of 31 percent of total 
costs for his agency of Government as 
against an estimated cost of 29 percent for 
other departments. If we were inclined 
to be genuinely critical of his guesswork, 
we might that the difference could 
be found in the presence of more “Chiefs” 
in relation to “Indians” in the postal estab- 
lishment than in most other departments 
of Government. Counting every level of 
supervision in the field service, and ex- 
culding those in the departmental head- 
quarters, there is one supervisor to about 
every eight rank-and-file employees. : 

The most significant omission in Mr. 
Summerfield’s remarks was his failure to 
say how much postal employees pay for 
their fringe benefits. On this report I quote 
the Cordiner report: 

“They (Federal employees) are required 
to contribute slightly more than 7.2 percent 
of their pay for these benefits, whereas em- 
ployees in the 356 companies (studied by 
the Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc.) 
are paying an average of 4.5 percent, and 
in the 1,000 companies (studied by the 
chamber of commerce) 3.5 percent.” 

It is also interesting to note another com- 
ment of the Cordiner report on fringe bene- 
fits. This certainly casts considerable doubt 
as to the validity of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s position: 

“The Federal Government has lost the 
advantage it once enjoyed in the area of 
fringe benefits. In brief, the magnet of 
interesting work and public service is no 
longer strong enough to overcome the pull 
of higher salaries in non-Federal employ- 
ment.” 

As many of you are aware, Mr. Ralph J. 
Cordiner, who headed the study referred 
to, is chairman of the board of General 
Electric Co. A recent news item in the 
Burlington (Vt.) Daily News quotes Mr. 
Cordiner as saying that the average 1959 
compensation per employee of GE, includ- 
ing fringe benefits, rose to a record of $7,226 
a year. The ietter carriers in Burlington, 
Vt. received an average of $4,640 during 
that same year. Add 25 percent for fringe 
benefits and the average letter carrier still 
receives only $5,800, or $1,426 a year less 
than the average GE employee. 

So, we are perhaps conceding some ground 
in our argument if we agree that our fringe 
benefits are equal to those enjoyed in pri- 
vate industry. We do not and shall not 
concede ground to the extent of agreeing 
that our fringe benefits are greater than 
those granted in private industry. If any- 
thing they are below the average pertaining 
outside of Government service. 


WAGE SCALES OF POLICEMEN AND FIREFIGHTERS 


At this point, I should like to present addi- 
tional salary data to underscore the inade- 
quacy of letter carrier wages. 

Like postal workers, policemen and firemen 
are valued public servants. Their wages and 
conditions of employment, like those of 
postal employees, are determined in large 
measure by appropriations of public funds. 

Neither policemen and firemen nor postal 
workers have ever been overpaid. Certainly 
neither group is overpaid today. Yet it was 
mot too many years ago that both groups 
were receiving approximately the same pay in 
most of our larger cities. In fact, in many 
communities, the postal workers were paid 
slightly better than were firemen and 
policemen. 
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That is not the case today. In fact, the 
exact opposites true. And we hasten to say, 
in presenting the following comparative sal- 
ary scales, that it is not our intention or 
purpose to make an odious com) We 
are glad that the organizations representing 
our uniformed colleagues in the police and 
fire departments of our cities have been able 
to raise the wages of these able and con- 
scientious public servants. So, we are not 
jealous of’ their comparative good fortune. 
We are merely eager to enjoy the same kind 
of good fortune that they enjoy. 

We offer as evidence a few of the salary 
scales that have been made available to us 
simply to show that letter carrier wages also 
trail behind a group of workers who have 
been traditionally in the lower wage bracket 
and, unfortunately, have been traditionally 
underpaid. 

By way of preface to these figures, may I 
again remind the Committee that the salary 
spread for a letter carrier is from $4,035 at 
the entrance rate to $4,875 7 years later at 
the top automatic grade. The data for po- 
licemen and firemen do not reflect longevity 
wages. 

Arlington, Va., our neighbors in Congress- 
man Broruiu’s district; the. entrance rate 
is $4,400 and goes up to $5,560. 

In Ridgewood, N.J., the scale is from $4,688 
to $6,000. 

In St. Paul, Minn., $4,968 to $5,928 (in- 
cidentally, a “sanitation laborer” or street 
cleaner in St. Paul receives $2.75 per hour, 
or 52 cents an hour more than the average 
letter carrier, and 26 cents an hour more 
than a letter carrier with 25 years’ service.) 

Across the river in the city of Minneapolis, 
the range for police and firefighters is from 
$5,544 to $6,264. 

For Sacramento, Calif., the scale is from 
$5,520 to $6,600. This represents a 35 per- 
cent increase since 1955. I should also add 
that the position of dogcatcher in Sacra- 
mento pays $5,040 annually—only $100 less 
than the wage of a 25-year veteran in the 
postal service. 

My own home city of Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
doing its part to enable their policemen 
and firemen to meet today’s high cost of 
living. The range of pay is from $5,048 to 
$5,882. 

An example of another Ohio city is Cleve- 
land; the scale is $4,704 to $5,502. 

New York City pays $4,800 to $6,181. 

Boston, $4,880 to $5,500. 

St. Louis, $4,365 to $5,305. 

Seattle, $4,920 to $5,640. 

Denver, $4,716 to $5,616. 

In Riverside, Calif., the scale is $4,920 to 
$6000. (Our information from that city also 
indicates that women assigned to checking 
parking meters, called meter maids, start 
at $410 a month, or $74 more than the en- 
trance wage in the Post Office Department. 
These meter maids do even better in nearby 
Los Angeles, where the monthly rate is $489, 
or $153 more than a letter carrier receives.) 

In Milwaukee, Wis., policemen and fire- 
men start at $4,938 and go up to $5,726. 

For San Francisco, the scale is $6,228 to 
$6,828. 

In Chicago, $4,800 to $5,640. 

In Portland, Oreg., $4,692 to $5,580. 

In Oakland, Calif., $6,396 to $6,828. 

In Detroit, $5,356 to $5,938. 

Any and all of these figures could be dram- 
atized by reducing the annual rates given 
to weekly or even hourly figures. For 
example, take the Detroit scale. When the 
employee reaches the top automatic grade 
of $5,938 after 3 years’ service, he is receiving 
51 cents an hour more than a letter carrier 
can get after 7 years on the job. 

Perhaps all of us ought to seek employ- 
ment in Congressman L&SINsKI’s area. I 
suggest that because I received a news clip- 
ping the other day, taken from the classified 
ad section of a Detroit newspaper. It seems 
as if city hall is looking for janitors. This is 
the advertisement: 
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“Wanted—Janitor for city hall. Examples 
of work: Sweep, mop, serub, and polish‘ floors, 
Clean and maintain lavoratories. Replace 
light bulbs, Starting salary—$4,450; $5,050 
after 2 years.” 

It takes a letter carrier 18 years to reach 
that last figure. 

And, finally, I should like to cite the scale 
of a private in the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment of the District of Columbia, He 
starts at $4,800 per year; at the end of 5 
years his base salary is $5,440. If he is still 
a private after 19 years, his base pay is $6,840, 
or $765 a year more than a letter carrier 
with the same amount of service. 


GOVERNMENT HELPS OTHER WAGE EARNERS 


I would like, now, to draw two compari- 
sons with which we are all familiar because 
of the widespread publicity they were given 
during recent months. 

The first of these involves a situation very 
close to home. 

About a month ago we all witnessed a 
strike in the Washington, D.C. metropolitan 
area. Involved were the meatcutters and 
retail clerks in chainstores. 

Under date of February 18, 1960, the US. 
Department of Labor made a routine report 
on the termination of this strike. Working 
with the representatives of management and 
the unions, Government mediators had 
worked out a settlement calling for a weekly 
wage of $103 for meatcutters and a weekly 
wage of $97 for clerks. 

Thus, as a result of mediation by the 
U.S. Government, meatcutters are now re- 
ceiving $14 a week more than letter carriers 
are receiving, and clerks are receiving $8 a 
week more than are letter carriers. 

We certainly are not suggesting that the 
Government's mediation facilities be in- 
jected into our salary situation. But letter 
carriers cannot be blamed if they wonder 
why our Federal Government can use its 
power, prestige, and offices to improve 
the wages and working conditions of prac- 
tically every type of worker, except the men 
and women who work for Uncle Sam, 

The second recent example is the steel 
strike.. According to the press and other 
news media, Vice President Nixon and Labor 
Secretary Mitchell had a great deal to do 
with the settlement of that controversy. 
We are delighted that the steelworkers won 
their strike. We would like to point out, 
however, that according to Mr. Roger 
Blough, spokesman for the steel industry, 
steelworkers were getting $3.11 an hour be- 
fore the strike. Under the provisions of the 
bills introduced by Mr. Morrison and 63 of 
his colleagues, a letter carrier after 20 years’ 
service would receive only $3.06 per hour, 
And, as I have previously pointed out, the 
average hourly wage of a letter carrier is 
only $2.23, or 88 cents an hour less than the 
average steelworker was getting before he 
struck for higher wages. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this dis- 
tinguished committee, I think there is no 
need of my drawing further comparisons be- 
tween the wages of a letter carrier and those 
of other workers, both in the private and 
public employ. I am confident that the 
parallels I have quoted present a picture of 
economic discrimination which is unchal- 
lengeable. 

FEDERAL WAGES LAG FAR BEHIND 


Perhaps our entire case could rest on one 
single comparison. 

The late and distinguished Sumner H. 
Slichter, professor of economics at Harvard 
University, in May of last year, addressed the 
15th session of the American Assembly. 
This forum is conducted under the auspices 
of Columbia University. Participating in 
last year’s meeting were about 60 Americans 
from business, labor, government (includ- 
ing Labor Secretary Mitchell), agriculture, 


education, communications, and the clerical, - 


legal and military prefessions, 
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In his formal presentation, Dr. Slichter 
noted the changes in compensation of em- 
Pployees in private industry during the 
period 1948-58. 

He told the Assembly: 

“For the entire period the rise in com- 
pensation per man-hour was 63.3 percent.” 

He also cited this fact: 

“In every one of the past 10 years without 
exception average hourly compensation of 
all employees in priyate industry rose more 
than the Consumer Price Index.” 

May I say that in 1948 the top-grade letter 
carrier, that is, the man in the top longevity 
step—a 25-year veteran—received $3,850 per 
year, of $1.85 per hour. Today he receives 
$5,175, or $2.49 an hour. In other words, 
there has been a 34.5 pereent increase in his 
hourly wage, as compared to the 63.3 per- 
cent increase reported by Dr. Slichter’s find- 
ings for workers in private industry. 


ARE COMPARISONS VALID AND MATERIAL 


But, there are those who say that we 
should disregard comparisons. They argue 
that we should net concern ourselves with 
what others are receiving, but should con- 
fine ourselves only to the adequacy or in- 
adequacy of our own wages. 

Of course, I disagree with this argument. 
The wages that other workers receive are 
only a refiection of the overall need of such 
wages; they are a reflection of the skyrocket- 
ing inflation which has left the letter car- 
riers so far behind in their struggle for 
economic equality. 

Naturally we deeply resent the oft-re- 
peated inference that we are a cause of 
monetary inflation, Since, historically and 
traditionally we have been engaged in a 
continuing and sometimes frantic effort to 
catch up with the economic parade, we have 
been the perennial victims of inflation, not 
the causes, 

We have traditionally been the last seg- 
ment of the economy to be given the eco- 
nomic assistance needed to give us parity 
with our brothers in labor, and, when we 
have been given such assistance we have 
found ourselves in the position of receiving 
a bare living wage, and never a saving wage. 

So, disregarding for the time being the 
entire subject of comparative wages, the 
salary of a letter carrier is still completely 
inadequate for present day living. 

Under the economic conditions existing 
today, an average salary of $4,640 a year, or 
$370 per month, or $89.23 a week, or $2.23 
an hour is simply insufficient for a man who 
has to support an average-size family in the 
year of our Lord 1960. 


HELLER COMMITTEE BUDGETS 


In support of this contention I would like 
to include as part of my statement at this 
point reprints of two budgets for wage earn- 
ers. They were prepared recently by the 
completely independent Heller Committee 
for Research in Social Economics for the 
University of California. 

It will be helpful to the committee, I 
think, in its interpretation of these budgets, 
to say a word about the purpose and concept 
of the Heller budgets. 

Their purpose is to measure the cost of 
maintaining the commonly accepted stand- 
ards of living of families in two different 
occupational groups: a salaried junior pro- 
fessional or executive worker, and a wage 
earner, In both instances the family con- 
sists of a man, wife, boy of 13 and girl of 
8 years. 

The concept of the Heller committee is to 
attempt to describe the commonly accepted 
standard of living as the sum of those goods 
and services that public opinion currently 
recognizes as necessary to health and rea- 
sonably comfortable living. The temm “nec- 
essary” as used includes more than merely a 
minimum of physical needs. It represents 


what men commonly expect to enjoy. In 
the words of one noted economist, Dr. J. S. 
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Davis, it represents what “is urgently desired 
and striver for, special gratification attend- 
ing substantial success and substantial fail- 
ure yielding bitter frustration.” 

In brief, this concept recognizes the need 
for looking beyond the rigid confines of the 
cost-of-living index in fixing wages. We 
concede that the BLS Index is one of several 
valid benchmarks in determining wages. 
But we do not concede that it should be the 
sole determining factor; nor do we confer on 
it a badge of omniscience or infallibility. To 
admit all these would be to concede that 
letter carriers are entitled to nothing more 
than a bare living wage. We submit that we 
are entitled to more. Specifically, we think 
we are just as much entitled to a saving 
wage as any other workers in the United 
States. Certainly we should not be expected 
always to be teetering on the brink of finan- 
cial disaster. What gratification can there 
be in a lifetime of being in debt? 

The Heller budget we are submitting is for 
the family of a wage earner, not that for the 
professional worker or executive. 

If you will notice, Mr, Chairman and ladies 
and gentlemen of the committee, the Heller 
committee, after lengthy and exhaustive re- 
search and interviews suggests that, for nor- 
mal living with reasonable security, a wage 
earner who owns his own home feéls that he 
must be paid $6,638 a year. A wage earner 
who rents his home requires $6,271. And, I 
might add, under this budget the wage 
earner who rents his home would be doing 
so at a rate of $65 a month. I suggest that 
the areas where a working man and his 
family can rent a decent house or apartment 
for $65 a month are relatively scarce, and 
particularly so in those areas of highly con- 
centrated population in which letter carriers 
must live, work, and rear their families. 

I think, as you read these two budgets you 
will not find many areas of extravagance. As 
a matter of fact, if there are some items 
which seem high, they are counterbalanced 
by others which seem low. Thus, if the sug- 
gested expenditure for alcoholic beverages 
seems extravagant, the suggested expendi- 
ture for education seems parsimonious. 

The figures presented in these budgets 
speak for themselves. And, once again I 
would like to point out that they are based 
on wages in excess of the amounts provided 
for in Mr. Morrison’s bill. 


LETTER CARRIERS AND FHA 


There is a further, and even more com- 
pelling argument which proves the inade- 
quacy of letter carrier salaries under the 
present postal wage structure. 

One of the fundamental needs of mankind 
is housing. And this is a subject which, 
presumably, will be given considerable con- 
sideration by the 66th Congress before it 
adjourns. 

A letter carrier’s salary today is too low 
to qualify him under the rules of the Fed- 
eral Housing Authority for a loan on even a 
very reasonable and modest home. 

Certainly, in today’s market, a $15,000 
home must be considered at least reasonably 
modest. But, to buy a $15,000 house through 
the FHA a buyer needs a $650 down pay- 
ment and a $14,350 loan. This calls for 
monthly payments of $89.74. To guarantee 
that amount, the FHA requires an annual 
salary of at least $5,384. Not a single letter 
carrier in the United States is making a 
postal salary in that amount. 

As a result, a program designed to put 
home ownership within the financial reach 
of workers with moderate income is mean- 
ingless for letter carriers. By FHA standards 
our income is not moderate; it is immod- 
eratly low. 

Along this same line we have a report 
from our branch in St. Louis. A top-grade 
letter carrier in that city applied for a credit 
card with a nationwide organization. His 
application was returned with the notation: 
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“Our credit standards include a minimum ine 
come requirement. Based on the informa- 
tion available to us, this requirement has 
not been met.” 

Here we have a case of a Federal Govern- 
ment employee ho from time immemorial 
has been classified as an excellent credit risk 
being denied credit. The organization in- 
volved has long been noted for its liberal 
credit policy. But, because of his present in- 
adequate postal income, the letter carrier 
has been denied a credit card. It is like 
being denied acceptance in the human race 
to be refused a credit card these days. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


And finally, we come down to the basic 
question of whether the laborer is worthy 
of his hire. This boils down to a question: 
of productivity. 

We willingly concede that some relation-. 
ship must be demonstrated between in- 





it has not always been the case in Govern- 


* ment. 
It seems apropos, too, to point up the 
nature of the Postal Service. It is just 


uct, “service” is in itself an 
commodity. It has only one real measure- 
ment. Either it is good, or 

We believe the postal service today is doing 
a good job. It could be better and it. will 
continue to improve as long as. Congress 
provides the tools, a little prodding and lead- 
ership and, above all else, wages and condi- 
tions of work that will attract the caliber of. 
dedicated men required to operate and main- 
tain a swift and certain system of communi- 
cations. 

Wherever it can be measured accurately, it 


that the rate of increased productivity is an 
approximate one percent each year over 
the past few years. 

During the hearings on the fiscal 1961 ap- 
propriation for the Post Office Department, 
spokesmen for the agency told the sub- 
committee: 

“In the last 6 fiscal years our volume in 
crease has been 20.2 percent, our manpower 
increase has been only 7.6 percent, and ex- 
cluding a 24 percent increase in city delivery 
service due to expanding areas, the increase 
in manpower was only 2.2. In other words, 
20.2 against 2.2.” 

As automation and increased mechaniza- 
tion takes place in postal operations, addi- 
tional spurts in productivity can be expected. 
Take for example the recent introduction of | 
mailsters in the city delivery service. 
Whether or not we like mailsters, it is an 
undeniable fact that the Department can 
operate the delivery service with 3.1 percent 
increase in man-years to handle a 5.5 per- 
cent increase in possible stops. 

Since it takes human hands and eyes and 
better than average intelligence to operate 
this equipment, some credit for the in- 
creased efficiency must be attributed to the 
operator. 

During the same hearings the Post Office 
Department also told the subcommittee: 

“In 1958, for example, the average num- 
ber of pieces handled per clerk man-year 
was 239,223. That increased in 1969 to 
241,530, Our estimated 1960 productivity 
is 243,231, and our estimate for 1961 is based 
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upon a further increase in productivity to 
245,568 pieces per clerk man-year.” 

The Department correctly described this 
jump ‘trom 239,223 to 245,568 as “quite an 
increase in production.” 

Every category of mail and every type of 
special service rendered by the Post Office 
Department, with exception of parcel post 
and postal savings, is expected to increase 
during the next fiscal year. All in all, the 
Department has told the Congress that the 
estimated increase in volume is 5.21 percent, 
as Co with a 3.2 percent increase in 
man- 

So, Mr. ‘Chairman and members of the 
committee, I feel that there can be no valid 
argument against the productivity of postal 
workers. It is good. It gets progressively 
better with each passing year. Above and 
beyond all else, its rate of increase easily 
outstrips the postal employees’ rate of in- 
crease in pay. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman and member of the commit- 
tee, we submit that in this argument we 
have shown that: 

1, Letter carriers are grossly underpaid in 
“comparison with both workers in private in- 
dustry and workers in comparable positions 
on State and civic payrolls; 

2. Letter carriers are grossly underpaid in 
relation to the generally accepted national 
standard of living; and, 

3. Letter carriers are underpaid according 
to all recognized standards of productivity. 
If, in other words, the Post Office Depart- 
ment contends that letter carriers were 
reasonably compensated as a result of the 
passage of pay legislation in 1958, then it 
must admit that, by virtue of its own figures 
regarding increased productivity, letter car- 
riers are being underpaid today. 

I am aware that the cry will be raised to. 
the effect that the US. Government cannot 
afford to pay its postal employees any more 
than it is paying them right now. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, that this is nonsense. The 
U.S. Government has got to b® able to afford 
to pay its dedicated and devoted civil serv- 
ants a decent living wage. 

We feel that as a nation we can afford 
to send our treasure to the distant corners 
of the earth in the form of foreign military 
and economic assistance. 

We feel that as a nation we can invest bil- 
lions of dollars in our agricultural program. 
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We feel that as a nation we can afford to 
pour billions of dollars into slum clearance, 
urban renewal, dam construction, and high- 
Way programs. 

We can afford, so we are told, the cost of 
sending rockets to the moon and bathy- 
spheres to the lowest depths of the ocean. 

I have no intention of discussing the rela- 
tive wisdom or unwisdom of the multitudi- 
nous programs which are financed with the 
taxpayers’ money. I merely insist that if we, 
as a nation, can afford all these things then 
we certainly can afford to pay a living wage 
to the devoted men who carry the Nation's 
mail. 

Postal administrations consistently claim 
that the postal establishment should be run 
as a business or, if you will, as a public 
utility. It so happens that the National 
Association of Letter Carriers disagrees with 
this view. We believe that the Postal Service 
should be exactly what the name implies, a 
service to the people of this country. But— 
if, for the sake of argument, we do momen- 
tarily accept this concept of the postal es- 
tablishment—what kind of business is it 
that seeks to justify the cost of its operation 
by maintaining its employees at wages of 
pay far below the generally accepted levels 
of reasonable subsistence? If the postal es- 
tablishment really were a business, rather 
than a service monopoly, it could never sur- 
vive if it attempted to perpetuate a state of 
economic peonage among its workers. In 
the United States of America it is funda- 
mental that, if a business cannot pay its 
employees a decent wage-then it has no 
business being in business. Postal adminis- 
trations always want to operate as a business 
at the top management level, and as a serv- 
ice at the employee level. They consistently 
show a touching solicitude for the postal 
budget and no solicitude whatsoever for the 
budgets of its employees. 

It is an old saying that a shoemaker’s 
children must always go without shoes. 

I suggest that this has always been true 
of postal employees in the past and is true 
today. We are told that the Nation must 
afford thousands of programs involving the 
expenditure of billions of dollars in every 
corner of the earth but, when it comes to 
paying the men and women who operate and 
maintain our mail service a wage consistent 
with their value, their effort, and their just 
deserts, then we are told that this is some- 
thing the United States cannot afford. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am sure you will agree with me 
when I say that we in the United States are 
richly blessed by Almighty God. Our good 
earth produces undreamed-of treasure; our 
natural resources are the comfort and delight 
of our allies and the envy and despair of our 
enemies. We are by all odds the strongest 
and wealthiest nation in the history of civi- 
lized man. We are the hope and the sup- 
port of free men everywhere. Can all this 
be true—and, can it still be true that we 
cannot pay our civil servants enough money 
to permit them to rear their families in dig- 
nity and reasonable security? 

President Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union message last January said, and I 
quote: “1960 promises. to be the most pros- 
perous in our history.” 

Specifically his economists see a year of 
higher production, higher employment, 
slowly rising prices, about a 2-percent in- 
crease of the Consumers Price Index, a con- 
tinued rise in profits and dividends, higher 
wages and salaries. 

All this does add up to prosperity—and 
lots of it. But—for whom? For everyone 
in the United States except the Federal em- 
ployees? We hope not. 

It adds up to prosperity for the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick maker. But it 
will not add up to anything except misery 
for a letter carrier who is receiving an aver- 
age of $4,640 a year, or $370 a month, or 
$89.23 a week, or $2.23 an hour. For him 
there can be no share in the great national 
prosperity unless his wages are increased 
significantly to a point where he cannot only 
share in the national prosperity but add to 
it through an increase in his substandard 
purchasing power. Te deny him that is to 
make of him a secend-class ciitzen. Eco« 
nomically he is a secend-class citizen today, 
We are asking the Congress to elevate him to 
a place of economic equality with his breth- 
ren. 

Once again, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I want to thank you for your 
patience and your consideration in hearing 
us out on this matter. We are grateful for 
your understanding. 

And now, in order to fortify and expand 
our arguments somewhat I would like your 
permission to turn over the presentation of 
the rest of our case to the vice president of 
the National Association of Letter Carriers, 
Mr. Jerome J. Keating. 
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Union dues 

Gifts and contributions.......................- 


Miscellaneous 


p SEP oe ncicanion 


_ « 


Woman 


Girl of 8 


PEP Nee S. EN 
aus) meen «a /] aw 
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erty provisions) and itemizing deductions for both Federal and State taxes. Fe 
owner paid lower taxes than the renter, even though the cost of his budget was higher 
because his itemized deduction included real estate taxes and mortgage interest. 


1 Income taxes are calculated on the total cost of the budget using the method of 
a£omputation resulting in the lowest taxes. For the wage earner homeowner, in 1959 
j@his meant using either joint or separate returns (the latter under community prop- 
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1B. Total budget for home renter (including sales tax) 
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Medical and dental care. _.............-.-..... 
Porpanil (AStUOR iii ckn cpsicccdestuintesionaun 
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er 757. ol Commercial life insurance... ......-....... 
SanennEEEEei Federal old-age and survivors insurance... 
1, 721. 65 , California disability insurance ............. 
Away from home... 35. 36 .6 6 = 
Ge Personal care (barber and beauty service, sup- 
Alcoholic beverages. ...........%..-2-..-ce-c2e-- 56, 94 9 1.0 DEE w cicuilun coc ohnans 4b Rheledenamabiaaiitals 1.8 
ono ahesttesndichoiahcocsinig icine Gnclti tke nastilnaie 780. 00 12.4 13.9 
Household operation (utilities, laundry sup- 3.7 4.2 
Oo a RRA Tei Re Et ee a 238. 53 3.8 4.3 1.9 21 
Housefurnishings (furniture, appliances, ete.) _. 222. 65 3.6 60 TRIE cnlensccniddecedesnah nade 6 -6 
COCBINE OG UPINCODs «5 2, ccnncahatcsndvadeutce 488. 67 7.8 8.7 Education (school dues, supplies, ete. -l fe 
(ee Union dues. ......-.... 10 11 
PRS rn ieiicpidankaniwihodmnntanacioan 130. 48 2.1 2.3 Gifts and contributions 1.5 .6 
WE. icin cc. cu ckuere our eccben ek ae 142. 54 2.3 2.5 PRICE oc cha pic ciscinnateing Ghmcseele 3 3 
WOE OE BA. Cho ccudcecddbondcdusebcbeawen 115. 02 1,8 2.1 
CRT ans ae er nn Fe 100. 63 1.6 1.8 








1 For 1959, the method of calculation providing the lowest taxes for the wage earner renter was to file separate returns using standard deductions for the Federal tax, and 
either joint or separate returns using the optional tax table for the State tax. 


What has happened to postal pay? Too few raises, raises too small, too many vetoes 

























Top ; Battle “held” | 34 
auto- | Jackson, Denver, | Mem- Phila- Phila- Creek, | Kansas 
matic Miss., |Portland,| Bath, Colo., his, | delphia, | delphia, | Mich., City, 5 ag 
step, tele- Oreg., Maine, | firemen, enn., Pa., Pa, Easton Me., jal tele- 
letter phone | building iron- police- Fire- inside outside Manu- | W estern phone + " 
carriers | lineman | laborer | workers men stone earpen- | carpen- | factur- | Electric UAW- | cable- | butchers 
hourly Tire ter ter ing Co. | installers cio men 
rate 
$1. 815 $1. 45 $1.70 $1. 58 $1. 80 $2. 325 $1. 80 3. 40 $1. 43 $1. 8325 |..... ‘eee ee 
@) ® @) La | @ 1.90 H{ 33527 |) 1.485] 20525] soe | 1.8195 
2.015 1.995, 41.75 |{ 192 i} 2.98 | 2445 | 208] @ 1.535] 2.1725] 1.63 | 1,90 
(4) 2. 025 1, 85 1. 84 () 2.775 2. 08 2.90 1,695 2. 2925 1.71 2.225 . 
¢) () 2.00 { yas jf 219 | 2875 2.20 3.10 1.815] 2.4125; 175 | 2.30 { z= 
(4) @) 2.17 2. 08 3) 3. 005 2. 25 3.20 1. 875 2. 5325 1.79 2. 35 2.32 
42.19 2. 25 2.23 2. 23 (4) 3. 07 2. 35 3. 30 2. 005 2. 6525 2.05 2. 4625 2. 46 
(@) 2. 375 2.25 2. 36 2.44 3.19 2.45 3. 385 2. 447 2. 7725 2.11 2.60 2. 67 
2) 2.487} 235 | 24] @ 3. 25 2.55 | 3.58] 2407] 2.8025| 217 | ari 28 
2. 34 2,587] 2.55 2. 56 2.92 | 3.40 2, 65 3.635} 2.68 | 3.0125} 223 ® = oe 
2. 95 
We hb nhagenbciwandan’ (Q) 2. 65 2. 67 2. 65 (4) 3. 48 2. 80 3. 785 2.74 () 2.44 2. 8125 oie 
Dds in neddbdpicnauaeais GF Ro ewdct catia Geicet acl bed dh wetudedahdsdedewedsanaiee 9, O06 $n inde bisdé cake ee il ae ees ‘ieee _ 
Total increase_.__.. - 525 1,20 - 97 1.12 1.12 1, 1475 1.00 1, 485 1.31 1.18 90 1. 0875 
Hourly rate increase over ° 
and above that re- 
ceived by letter carriers.|_......... . 675 . 445 . 595 . 595 . 6225 «475 . 6 785 - 655 375 . 5625 
1 No increase, 8 November, 
2 May. 4 Pay veto. 
What has happened to postal pay? Too few raises, raises too small, too many vetoes—Compare the number of pay increases in the past 


11 years for letier a riers with those in 13 other occupations located in every section of the United States 





Cumu- Amount of 

















Number | lative increase 
of pay increase above that 
increases over “received by 
11 years | letter carrier 
a RN 2 ee eabiemaale 4 8 A oe Philadelphia, Pa., outside carpenter. ............ 1, 996 
Jackson, Miss., telephone lineman. ............-- 8 2, 496 $1, 404 | Battle Creek, Mich., Easton manufacturing... 1, 632 
Portland, Oreg., building laborer.....-...----..-- 10} 2017 925 | Kansas City, Mo., Western Electric installer - 1, 362 
Bath, Maine, iron worker...........--.-.-----.-- 13| 2.329 1, 287 | Springfield, Ill., Local 1027, UAW-CIO... 780 
Denver, Colo., firemen, policemen. .............- 5 2, 329 1, 237 | Des Moines, Bek baec cableman.... 1,170 
Memphis, Tenn., Firestone tire.................- 10 2, 386 1, 294 | Sioux Falls, 8. bp OOUNONE,. . s stactntiiaiiionions 1, 706 
Philadelphia, Pa., inside carpenter..............- ll 2, 080 988 | Baton Rouge, La. ., carpenter, Standard Oa: 3 915 





With every year the letter carrier has fallen behind in his struggle for economic equality. 








What's happened to letter carriers’ salaries? 
Too few pay increases, too many vetoes— 
Comparison over 11 years (1949-1960) let- 


ter carriers’ pay increases compared to in- 
creases in 13 other occupations 


Jackson, Miss., telephone lineman... $2, 496 
Portland, Oreg., building laborer_... 

Bath, Maine, 

Denver, Colo., policemen and fire- 


Springfield, ll.. UAW-CIO-.. 
Des Moines, Iowa, telephone linemen. 


Each year the letter carriers have fallen 
behind in their struggle for economic 
equality. 


What has happened to postal pay? Too few 
raises, too small raises—The St. Paul pay 
story—Comparison of the hourly pay of 
letter carriers with the hourly pay of 
workers in St. Paul, Minn. 


automatic) 
Bricklayer 
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What has happened to postal pay? Too few 
raises, too small raises—The St. Paul pay 
story—Comparison of the hourly pay of 
letter carriers with the hourly pay of 
workers in St. Paul, Minn—Continued 


1959 
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Each year the letter carrier has fallen further behind 
in his struggle for economic equality. 

What has happened to postal pay? Too 
few raises. Raises too small. Too many 
vetoes. 

Average number of pay increases in past 
11 years for 13 other occupations, 10. 

Number of pay increases for letter car- 
riers, 4. 

In past 11 years 13 other occupations have 
received average increases of $1,280 more than 
have letter carriers. 

During past 11 years, average increase in 
pay, 13 other occupations, $2,372; letter car- 
riers’ increase, $1,092. 

Each year the letter carrier has fallen fur- 
ther behind in his struggle for economic 
equality. 


Letler carriers lag in pay increases 


Construction 


Pay of step 7 
letter carrier 


Number of increases : 
Amount of increase above letter carrier 
increase 


The Waste in Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, over 
one-half of our annual budget is spent 
on national defense. This is the greatest 
area of spending and this is where we 
should have the greatest efficiency. I 
fear, though, that there is a tremendous 
amount of waste in the expenditure of 
defense funds. The Fort Wayne Jour- 
nal-Gazette, one of the outstanding 
papers of my State, recently had an 
excellent editorial on this. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp so that my col- 
leagues will have the opportunity of 
reading it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WASTE IN DEFENSE 


The Government of the United States 
spends one-half its annual budget on na- 
tional defense. 

This would indicate that the Government 
believes defense is the most important mat- 
ter with which it has to deal. 

If that is true, then national defense needs 
far more competeht and effective administra- 
tion than it is getting today. 

It should have the most competent ad- 
ministration that any department of the 
Government has ever had. 

It does not have that kind of manage- 
ment today, and the Nation is suffering as 
the consequence. 

The American people are beginning to 
understand this. 


March 17 


They see what a vast, sprawling, jerry- 
built, messed-up thing the defense organi- 
zation is. 

It does not show much evidence of the 
American genius for brilliant planning and 
execution. 

There are geniuses in defense but they 
are hampered by redtape, by divided au- 
thority, by obsolete ideas, and by the pulling 
and hauling of rival authorities. 

The people have begun to see that they 
are not getting their money’s worth out of 
the vast sum spent for defense. 

The Pentagon is too big, too clumsy, too 
divided, too snowed under by its paperwork 
to think and act quickly and effectively. 

There is need of immediate reform and 
reorganization. 

The time and money and the security 
of the Nation are being wasted by this con- 
fusion and delay. 

The present administration in Washington 
has had more than 7 years to correct this 
bad situation. It has not done so. There 
is no reason to believe that it can or will do - 
the job which is needed during the few 
months which remain to it. 

The defense issue has become a burning 
issue. 

The people of this country are unhappy 
about the whole situation. 

More money is not the answer. 
money would only mean more waste. 

The answer is plain. 

There must be more harmony, more en- 
ergy, more commonsense, more. inspired 
planning, and dynamic action in the defense 
set-up from top to bottom. 

We cannot tolerate having the adequate 
defense of the Nation lost in the confusion: 
and redtape of the Pentagon. 

The American people must build a hot fire 
of public opinion under those who are re- 
sponsible for national defense, 


More 


St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the sons 
of Aaron once again salute the sons of 
Erin and wish to one another and to 
all the world liberty and peace. 

Each year St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, 
is celebrated as a national holiday in 
Ireland. 

We Americans, of whatever national 
descent, join the Irish in doing honor to 
that great apostle, bishop, and patron 
saint of Ireland. Saint Patrick, like his 
Ireland, stands before the world as. the 
symbol of indomitable resistance to 
tyranny and oppression. 

According to his own account, Saint 
Patrick was born in Britain, at a place 
called Bannavem Taberniae. There is 
no general agreement as to the location 
of that place, but scholars now favor 
the Severn valley as the most probable 
region. His father, Calpurnius, seems 
to have been a man of some influence 
in the community, a member of the mu- 
nicipal council and apparently a friend 
of the Romans. 

Somewhere around the year 400 Irish 
invaders came in several score of ships 
and landed in the rich west country. 
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The Twentieth Legion, which for 350 
years had been stationed at Chester, had 
been recalled to defend the home prov- 
inces of Rome against the barbarians. 
The Britons, weakened by prosperity and 
comfort, fell easy prey to the raiders. 
Patrick, along with other captives, was 
carried off to the land that was called 
Antrim, where he became the slave of 
a lord who owned land on the slopes of 
Slemish. 

After 6 years of slavery he made his 
escape to western France and finally 
found refuge in the Monastery of Lérins, 
on an island off the west coast of 
Provence. After some years he returned 
to his own folk in Britain. They plead- 
ed with him to remain with them, but 
he felt a call to go as an apostle of 
Christianity to the Irish. The love of 
Ireland and the nostalgic memory of the 
hills of Antrim were in his heart. 

To prepare for his mission he returned 
to Auxarre in Gaul where, after a period 
of study, he was ordained a priest. In 
432 he. was consecrated a bishop and 
then sailed for Ireland. 

The task of the new bishop was not 
only to minister to the Christian com- 
munities in the southern and western 
parts of Ireland, but also to gain the 
good will of the various local kings and 
to convert them and their subjects. His 
knowledge of the Irish language and his 
insight into the character of the peo- 
ple, gained during his 6 years in the 
country as a slave, served him well. His 
enthusiasm, his tireless energy, his abil- 
ity as an organizer, and his success in 
dealing with kings and princes, all con- 
tributed to his achievements for Christi- 
anity. It is said that he founded 360 
churches, baptized with his own hand 
12,000 converts, and ordained many 
priests. At the conclusion of his work he 
had dealt a death blow to-druidism in 
Ireland 

Surely it is appropriate that the mem- 
ory of such a man should remain for- 
ever green among us. A symbol of peace, 
courage, and freedom, brought to Amer- 
ica by the Irish. St. Patrick now be- 
longs to all of us. 





Comment on Supreme Court 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey., Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Alan F. Westin, associate pro- 
fessor of public law and government at 
Columbia University, recently wrote a 
letter to the editor of the New York 
Times which I feel merits the attention 
of my colleagues in the Senate. It 
quotes the splendid statement made by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
California on the subject of attacks 
which have been made on the Supreme 
Court during the civil rights debate. I 
ask unanimous consent that Professor 
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Westin’s letter be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMENT ON SUPREME CouRT NOTED 


To the Eprror oF THe NEw YOrK TIMES: 

In the quite appropriate concentration of 
the Times on the tactics of the current fili- 
buster in the Senate, prospects for com- 
promise legislation, and the more extreme 
statements of the southern orators against 
desegregation measures of the Federal execu- 
tive and judiciary, a very meaningful and 
eloquent comment has gone unreported. On 
March 1 Senator THomas Kucue., of Cali- 
fornia, arose and declared: 

“Somewhere, somehow, during the course 
of this debate, Mr. President, some of us, I 
think the great majority of us, who object 
to the continual vilification of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court during the long sessions ought, 
one by one, to spread on the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp our vigorous opposition to that 
calumny and our bitter resentment at the 
manner in which the members of the US. 
Supreme Court have been mistreated during 
this debate and on some other ugly occasions. 

“So far as I am concerned, Mr. President, 
I have said on this floor before, and I repeat 
now, that the great majority of the American 
people have the highest respect for the cour- 
age and the independence and the devotion 
to duty of the U.S. Supreme Court. It is 
the unflinching defender of liberty so far 
as human freedom under the American Con- 
stitution is concerned. It will live in history 
long after this debate is forgotten.” 

Those of us who would not deny the South- 
erners the emotional catharsis with which 
to accept their coming defeat but are, never- 
theless, concerned about the campaign of 
slander against the Supreme Court, are deep- 
ly grateful to Senator Kucuen for his 
declaration. It is dangerous to assume that 
great lies are best met by embarrassed 
silences, 

ALAN F. WESTIN, 
Associate Professor of Public Law and 
Government, Columbia University. 
New York, March 3, 1960. 





Civil Liberties and National Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert in the Rrecorp a copy of a joint 
press release issued by my able colleague 
of New Jersey [Mr. THompson] and my- 


_ Self regarding a measure which we re- 


cently introduced. In addition, I place 
in the Recorp a copy of the proposal, 
introduced on March 14, 

The release, issued on the following 
day, explains that the legislation would 
amend the “Administrative Procedure 
Act to guarantee protection of certain 
basic civil liberties for the employees 
and agents of contractors with the 
United States, as well as for Federal 
employees.” 

I might add that as this body en- 
gages in historic debate in the area of 
civil rights we should always keep in 
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mind that a closely allied matter—that 

of civil liberties—should also be a con- 

stant concern of Congress. 

My colleague and I sincerely hope 
and trust that the Members of this body 
will give all due consideration to our 
proposal. We would be pleased, of 
course, to have others join us in spon- 
sorship of the bill. 

The press release and text of the 
measure follow: 

JOINT RELEASE BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES 
ROOSEVELT, DEMOCRAT, OF CALIFORNIA, AND 
REPRESENTATIVE FRANK 'THOMPSON, © JR., 
DEMocRAT, OF NEW JERSEY, MarRcH 15, 1960 
Legislation to amend the Administrative 

Procedure Act to guarantee protection of 

certain basic civil liberties for the employees 

and agents of contractors with the United 

States, as well as for Federal employees, was 

introduced jointly yesterday, March 14, 1960 

by Representative James Rooseve_tT, Demo- 

crat of California, and Representative Frank 

THOMPSON, JRr., Democrat, of New Jersey. 
The new Roosevelt-Thompson civil liber- 

ties bill, only one paragraph long, amends 

section 12 of the Administrative Procedure 

Act by adding at the end thereof a new sub- 

section which reads as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the decision or adjudication by any 
agency as to its officers, employees, and 
agents in the course of the administration 
of any Federal employee loyalty or security 
program or law and as to officers, employees 
and agents of any contractor with the 
United States in the course of the adminis- 
tration of any industrial security review pro- 
gram or law shall be made on the record as 
contemplated by this act and shall be sub- 
ject to all other provisions of this act.” 

President Eisenhower issued, on February 
20, 1960, a new Executive order revising in- 
dustrial security procedures despite in- 
sistent AFL-CIO requests for an opportunity 
to discuss the new program before it was 
instituted. The AFL-CIO News, comment- 
ing on the President’s Executive order, said 
on March 12, 1960 that— 

“The Executive order sets forth as a prin- 
ciple the right of persons accused of being 
security risks to face and cross-examine 
their accusers, but leaves areas of exception. 
These areas appear capable of administrative 
contraction or expansion to the point where 
the principle might become meaningless.” 

AFL-CIO President Georgé Meany called 
revision of the confrontations element, as 
laid down in President’ Eisenhower's new 
Executive order, a “welcome liberalization.” 
“However,” Mr. Meany wrote Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense Stephen 8. Jack- 
son, “the Executive order likewise contains 
broad authorizations for the denial of these 
safeguards in particular cases, so that 
whether the new program will in actual 
operation utilize fairer procedures than the 
old will depend on how the order is ef- 
fectuated through regulation and in actual 
operation.” 

President Meany noted that the AFL-CIO 
in the past has voiced three major objections 
to the way the industrial security program 
operated. These objections were: 

1. The fact that the testimony of absent 
witnesses was allowed to stand without the 
accused being given the ghance to break it 
down by questioning. 

2. The fact that clearance board members 
did not face the accusers or know their iden- 
tities, but usually wore forced to rely on the 
summary report of an investigator without 
even examining the investigator. 

3. The pratcice of permitting employers to 
clear workers for access to confidential (as 
distinguished from secret or top secret) data, 
a power AFL-CIO President Meany said “is 





r 
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obviously susceptible of anti-union or other 
abuse” by persons with scant qualifications 


for such a function. 
President Eisenhower’s new Executive or- 
der industrial ‘ures 


security proced 
has run into a barrage of criticism from other 
quarters. 

The New York Times said editorially (Feb. 
23) regarding President Eisenhower's order— 
“We can’t yet say that an accurately just 
balance has been reached between private 
and public security. However, some prog- 
ress has been made, and if necessary the 
Supreme Court can still pass on the basic 
constitutional issue of a confrontation. 
Sooner or later we must ask ourselves what 
security is—that is, whether it consists in 
the liberties of the citizen or in the smooth 
functioning of the agencies of government.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post, commenting 
on President Eisenhower's new executive 
order, said (Feb. 22) editorially—‘“the sec- 
ond category of exception seems to us much 
more serious—and especially because it em- 
braces the bulk of the sources of informa~ 
tion in security cases. In special circum- 
stances, statements of so-called casual in- 
formants—neighbors, coworkers, servants, 
and other such acquaintences of an accused 
employee—could be used without requiring 
the informant to appear in person and sub- 
mit to cross-examination, if the head of the 
department handling the security case ex- 
cused him on account of death, severe ill- 
ness or some other good and sufficient cause. 
That phrase, good and sufficient cause has 
an orotund, catchall quality that is dis- 
quieting. Casual informers ought not to 
be used at all unless their allegations can be 
tested by cross-examination. Cross-examin- 
ation protects the Government no less than 
an accused individual. For it safeguards 
justice.. It ought to be given full applica- 
tion in the Federal employee security pro- 
gram as well as in the industrial security 


program.” 
Text 


RoOOSEVELT-THOMPSON 
11151 anp H.R. 11155 
A bill to amend the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act to guarantee protection of cer- 
tain basic civil liberties for the employees 
and agents of contractors with the United 
States and other United States citizens. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
12 of the Administrative Procedure Act (5 
US.C. 1011) is amended by inserting “(a)” 
after “Suc. 12.” and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 
“(b) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the decision or adjudication by 
any agency as to its officers, employees and 
agents in the course of the administration 
of any Federal employee loyalty or security 
program or law and as to officers, employees, 
and agents of any contractor with the United 
States in the course of the administration 
of any industrial security review program 
or law shall be made on the record as con- 
templated by this Act and shall be subject 
to all other provisions of this Act.” 


OF Bitts—H.R. 


Resolutions of Oklahoma Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


Mr. 
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the Appendix of the Recorp reselutions 
adopted at the State convention of the 
Oklahoma Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, held on January 10, 11, 
and 12, 1960. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A Sounp Sor CONSERVATION PROGRAM ON OUR 
Farms Witt Keer Us in BusINESS 


Since the resolutions adopted at our State 
conventions determine the policy of 
OASWCD, I think it important that each 
soil conservation district board have a copy 
of the resolutions adopted at our last State 
convention, January 10, 11, and 12, 1960. 
They are here reproduced in the language 
adopted: 

RESOLUTION 1 

Whereas the conservation, use and man- 
agement of soil and water resources for 
present and future generations is a major 
objective of the Oklahoma Association of Soil 
and Water Conservation Districts; and 

Whereas this association recognizes that 
good land treatment, flood prevention, and 
multi-purpose runoff water management 
structures are essential in a progressive 
watershed protection and development pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas the Oklahoma association rec- 
ognizes an urgent need for a greatly intensi- 
fied research program on the soil and water 
conservation problems in our State, and 

Whereas the working committee appointed 
by the Secretary of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, recognized a high-priority need 
for a watershed protection research program 
emphasizing research on land treatment 
practices in the southern Great Plains in the 
Washita River watershed, a national re- 
search laboratory on the engineering design 
of conservation structures, and a national 
research laboratory on moisture conserva- 
tion for the Great Plains, as outlined in 
Senate Document No. 59, 86th Congress, list 
session, entitled “Facility Needs—Soil and 
Water Conservation Research”: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Oklahoma Association 
of Soil and Water Conservation Districts go 
on record- strongly endorsing the soil and 
water conservation research program pro- 
posed in Senate Document No. 59, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the proposals listed above 
having a direct relation to the conservation 
problems in our State; furthermore be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
given to each member of the Oklahoma del- 
egation in the U.S. Congress, and to members 
of the Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro- 
priations in both the House and Senate of 
the Congress, and officers and directors of the 
National Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts. 

RESOLUTION 2 

Whereas in the development of the up- 
stream flood prevention projects in the State 
of Oklahoma, it is necessary in some in- 
stances to inundate county roads or portions 
thereof; and 

Whereas the attorney general of the State 
of Oklahoma has ruled that a board of 
county commissioners does not have author- 
ity to grant to a soil conservation district 
the right to close or inundate a county road 
or highway: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oklahoma Association 
of Soil and Water Conservation Districts 
sponsor appropriate legislation before the 
next Oklahoma legislature which will au- 
thorize boards of county commissioners of 
the State of Oklahoma to grant a soil con- 
servation district the right to close or inun- 
date county roads or county highways. 

RESOLUTION 3 

Whereas the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act (Public Law 566, as 
amended) provides that the contracting for 
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the works of improvement in projects con- 
structed under said act shall be the respon- 
sibility of the local organizations; and 
Whereas most of the local organizations in 
Public Law 566 projects in Oklahoma have 
experienced difficulty in providing the neces- 
sary finances and personnel to properly 
award and administer contracts resulting in 
a hardship on such tions; and 
Whereas H.R. 4866,-86th Congress, was in- 
troduced by the Honorable WiLBuR MILLs, of 
Arkansas, amending Public Law 566, and is 
now before the U.S. Congress for passage au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Agriculture, 
through the Soil Conservation Service to 
award and administer contracts for works of 
improvement in Public Law 566 projects 
when requested to do so by the local organ- 
izations; and 
Whereas the Soil Conservation Service has 
been the contracting authority on all con- 
tracts for the Washita River watershed and 
that said authority has been exercised to the 
satisfaction of the local organizations in- 
volved in said projects: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Oklahoma Association 
of Soil and Water Conservation Districts en- 
dorse and seek the enactment of H.R. 4866, 
86th Congress, amending Public Law 566, 
now pending before the U.S. Co: . FPur- 
ther, that copies of this resolution be sent to 
the Honorable W1LBuR MILLs and to all mem- 
bers of the congressional delegation f rom 
Oklahoma. Also, that this resolution be 
submitted to the 1960 Convention of the 
National Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts for adoption. 


RESOLUTION 4 


Whereas the conservation and beneficial 
use of water resources is of paramount im- 
portance to the continued growth and pros- 
perity of agriculture in Oklahoma; and 

Whereas the existing laws now in effect 
in the State of Oklahoma regulating the use 
of water are conflicting, confusing, and 
inadequate for the proper development of 
our water resources; and 

Whereas the 26th Oklahoma Legislature 
enacted House Joint Resolution No. 502, 
adopting a statement of basic principles of 
a proposed water policy for the State of 
Oklahoma; and 

Whereas there has been no specific legis- 
lation enacted to implement said policies: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Oklahoma Association of 
Soil and Water Conservation Districts, That 
the Oklahoma Legislature be requested to 
study the need for water legislation and 
prepare a water code, implementing House 
Joint Resolution No. 502 of the 26th Okla- 
homa Legislature. 


RESOLUTION 5 


We propose that'a program, implementing 
and supplementing the small watersheds 
program of the Department of Agriculture, 
be instituted through the normal opera- 
tions of soil conservation personnel assist- 
ing the soil conservation district, in that: 
When a location for a stock water dam may 
be enlarged and complemented with a flood 
storage reservoir, drawdown tube, and/or 


‘other appurtenances as recommended by the 


Soil Conservation Service technicians, and 
where flood-control benefits will justify the 
additional cost, that the Federal Govern- 
ment, under an expanded agriculture con- 
servation program, shall stand the full cost 
of the construction over and above the 70 
percent ACP participation and 30 percent 
contributed by the landowner for normal 


, Stock water requirements. 


RESOLUTION 6 


Whereas the youth of the State of Okla- 
home is the most important product and 
resource of our State; and 

Whereas the continued development and 
use of our soil and water resources is de- 
pendent upon the knowledge and interest 
of our youth; and 


{ 
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Whereas there is at present no 
effort to educate and inform our youth in 
general about soil and water conservation: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Oklahoma Association of 
Soil and Water conservation Districts, That 
the association sponsor and catry on an edu- 
cational and informational program among 
all the youth of the State ot Oklahoma. 


RESOLUTION 7 


Whereas the utilization and conservation 
of our soil and water resources through the 
upstream flood prevéntion program has 
proven to be a proper type of cooperative 
effort by the local people, our State gov- 
ernment and the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the roads and highways of Okla- 
homa receive tremendous benefits from the 
installation of upstream flood prevention 
projects; and 

Whereas the area in the rights-of-way of 
our roads and highways are in need of 
proper soil and water conservation prac- 
tices: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Oklahoma Association of 
Soil and Water Conservation Districts, That 
the association seek the enactment, by the 
Oklahoma Legislature, of legislation author- 
izing the department of highways of the 
State and the boards of county commis- 
sioners in the counties of the State to co- 
operate with the soil conservation districts 
and expend funds for the installation of 
erosion control practices and measures on 
the rights-of-way of the county and State 
roads and highways: Furthermore be it 

Resolved, That said legislation authorize 
the Oklahoma State Department of High- 
ways and the boards of county commission- 
ers to cooperate in the development of up- 
stream flood prevention projects by expend- 
ing State or county funds to acquire lands, 
easements or rights-of-way needed for works 
of improvement in said watershed projects, 
where a direct benefit will result to a State 
or county highway as a result of the installa- 
tion of said works of improvement. 


RESOLUTION: 8 


Whereas the 27th Oklahoma Legislature 
appropriated in senate bill No. 10 $100,000 to 
the small watersheds flood control fund 
(revolving fund); and 

Whereas said act contained the provision 
that none of said funds were to be expended 
in a watershed until 90 percent of all the 
necessary easements were acquired; and 

Whereas this provision has resulted in a 
restriction of the development of the water- 
sheds in the State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Oklahoma Association of 
Soil and Water Conservation Districts, That 
the association sponsor legislation to reduce 
the percentage of easements that must be 
acquired to 75 percent of the necessary 
easements in a watershed. 


RESOLUTION 9 


Be it resolved, That this practice be in- 
cluded in ACP conservation practices; wheat- 
land terraces are channel type and are gener- 
ally constructed level, but may be graded if 
conditions indicate they should be. They are 
constructed on the high plains area and on 
large fields where small grain or grain sor- 
ghams are the principal crops. They are 
usually constructed in rainfall areas of less 
than 28 inches. The ends may be closed or 
left on land slopes of 6 percent or less but 
may be constructed.on slopes up to 8 percent. 
The vertical interval will be indicated in 
Specification No. OK-1. 
ways should be provided for closed-end 
terraces so that end enclosures can be opened 
in case drainage of the channel becomes 
necessary. The minimum distance from the 
back toe to the top of the ridge will be 12 
feet. The minimum width of the bottom of 
the channel will be 12 feet. 

Outlet protection will be indicated on 
Specifications Nos OK-1 and OK-2. The 
wheatland terrace may be built from the back 


Emergency spill- . 
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side on permeable soils with a land slope of 
3 percent or less, but the terrace height will 
then be indicated as to table 8 of Speci- 
fications No. OK-1; be it further 

Resolved, That 70 percent of cost be paid 
by the ACP, but not in excess of $3.50 per 
100-linear feet. * 

RESOLUTION 10 


Be it resolved, That recommendation be 
made by OASWCD to the Soil Conservation 
Service that all recurring practices be re- 
ported each year, if and when reapplied by 
district cooperators in accordance with their 
district conservation plan, and/or Soil Con- 
servation Service technicians. 


RESOLUTION 11 


Be it resolved, That recommendation be 
sent to the legislative committee at the State 
soil conservation district meeting for a com- 
plete study of the geographical location of 
the area lines, especially pertaining to area II 
which extends from the Texas to the Kansas 
border. 

RESOLUTION 12 


Be it resolved, That the State association 
work out an awards program for soil con- 
servation districts having the highest per- 
centage of attendance at their regular and 
special meetings during the year. In case of 
a tie, awards to be made to both districts. 


RESOLUTION 13 


Be it resolved, That the OASWCD recom- 
mend that the State ASC committee approve 
the following proposed practices to meet 
special county conservation needs: 

The control of weeds and competitive 
shrubs in permanent tame pastures by the 
use of chemicals and/or mechanical means 
to aid and maintain desirable pasture plants, 
and at the same time permit the use of the 
pasture during the period of treatment. 

Minimum rate of cost-sharing: 50 per- 
cent of the actual cost, not to exceed $4 per 
acre, 

(a) Initial treatment (chemical)—50 per- 
cent of the cost, not to exceed $2 per acre. 

(b) Second treatment (chemical and/or 
mechanical means)—50 percent of the cost 
not. to exceed $2 per acre. 

Technical recommendations: Recom- 
mendations of the experiment stations with 
respect to rates of application, formulation, 
and time of application should be followed. 

Performance: If the average infestation is 
less than 10 percent, the area is not eligible 
for cost-sharing. The percent of infestation 
shall be determined as the area of land occu- 
pied by destructive plants in relation to the 
total area on which the practice is to be 
performed. The methods and operations 
performed in the control of undesirable 
plants shall be such that they will normally 
insure against the future growth and de- 
velopment of these plants on the area. The 
county committee will not approve cost- 
sharing for the initial treatment unless the 
producer agrees in writing to carry out a 
subsequent treatment the next year after 
the initial treatment. Do not report on any 
acreage from which the growth has been 
mowed and used for feed, for threshing, for 
seed, or sold for any purpose. This practice 
will not be approved for areas on which it is 
determined that the area should be treated 
under practice 9, 

RESOLUTION 14 

Be it resolved by the Oklahoma Association 
of Soil and Water Conservation Districts, 
That said association go on recerd as favoring 
increased appropriations for planning and 
construction of upstream flood prevention 
projects in the United States. 

Upon motion of Harrall Allen, all resolu- 
tions heretofore adopted by the OASWCD 
were unanimously reaffirmed. 

Respectfully submitted. 

LAVERN FISHEL, 
President, OASWCD. 
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General Klein Urges Firm Stand on 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Gen. Julius 
Klein, widely known and respected pub- 
lic relations counsel, journalist, and 
Army officer, one of our most patriotic 
citizens, discussed the meaning of 
brotherhood at a B’nai B’rith Brother- 
hood celebration, in Scranton, Pa., on 
March 6. He urged the United States to 
take a strong stand on the Berlin prob- 
lem in the forthcoming summit con- 
ference. 

Under unanimous consent I ask per- 
mission to reprint General EKlein’s lucid 
address in the Record as an extensiomm 
of my remarks: 


Appress DeLivereD BY GEN. JuLIos ELEIN, 
or Curcaco, BROTHERHOOD WEEK, B’NArI 
B’rira Lopes, SCRANTON, Pa. 


The opportunity to revisit Scranton and 
renew old friendships is deeply gratifying. 

I am indebted to Mr. Parker and my good 
friend, Plood, for having 
asked me to join with you in honoring a 
fine young leader of this community who . 
has made an outstanding contribution to 
the service of our country. 

Your city has many pleasant associations 
for me. I had the privilege of coming 
here on a number of occasions’ when I was 
national commander of the Jewish War 
Veterans. Each time, I was greatly im- 
pressed by the outstanding pattern of com- 
munity relations that exists here. ‘This din- 
ner tonight is an example of the continuing 
attention this community gives to the ad- 
vancement of sound human relations in 
the best traditions of American democracy. 

The measure of a community is the type 
of leadership it produces. 

The pursuit of the ideal of genuine 
brotherhood among men has suffered some 
rude setbacks in recent weeks. Men of good 
will on both sides of the Atlantic were 
shocked by the episodes that began in 
Cologne, Germany, on Christmas Eve and 
spread with epidemic speed to our Own and 
other countries. The deep emotional reac- 
tion to these incidents is understandable. 
But I found one significant fact missing 
from the thousands of columns of news 
and editorial comment about this ugly 
phenomenon. The missing fact was that 
an act of blind hatred by two sick young 
men had exploded the complacency of a 
country which had come to accept the idea 
that the miracle of~its economic recovery 
from the ashes of World War II was enough 
to insure the safety and stability of its 
formal structure of political democracy. In 


‘the long run, it may well turn out that 


two lost young men performed an unwitting 
service for the cause of brotherhood by 
shocking the young democracy of Germany, 
and older democracies such as ours, into a 
reexamination of their national consciences. 

I like to think that these unhappy episodes 
produced an ultimate good. Certainly, they 
brought out the best. in thoughtful, respon- 
sible men here and in Europe. 

My old and good friend, the great past 
president of B’nai B'rith, Phil Klutznick, 
was among the first to warn against applying 
emotional standards in judging the causes of 
these outbreaks in Germany. B’nai B'rith, 
as an international organization, has ap- 
proached this problem with a sense of re- 








should be a matter of pride to all Americans 
It was the first to point out that, by no 
stretch of the imagination, could the Ger- 


equal deficiencies in the schools of the older 
Western democracies. And it reminded us 


powers at a time when it was within their 
means to have established the reforms about 
whose lack we now complain. Very much to 
the point, too, was Phil Klutznick’s re- 
minder that democracy in West Germany is 
only 10 years old. Political democracy has 
had a brief and fitful life in Germany. The 


long dark night of Hitlerism. Germany has 
given the world men of genius in philosophy, 
science, poetry, music. The hope now must 
be that its contributions of a Beethoven, 
a Koch, a Goethe, will be matched in future 
generations by German Washingtons, Lin- 
colns, and Jeffersons. 

The encouraging thing is that much the 
same sentiments are to be found among re- 
sponsible leaders in every walk of German 
life. One of the most eloquent expressions I 
have seen on this subject was an address by 
the owner of the largest newspaper chain in 
Germany and, for that matter, on the Con- 
tinent, Mr. Axel Springer. With your per- 
mission I should like to quote from his 
speech to a World Brotherhood Conference 
in Berne, Switzerland, a year ago—before a 
sudden act of violence made it necessary for 
any leading German to comment on either 
his country’s past or its future. These are 
Mr. Springer’s words: 

“Wantonly, my people unleashed a ca- 
tastrophe. In the end this catastrophe al- 
most destroyed the German nation. My 
country has burdened itself with terrible 
guilt. It has become guilty of terrible 
crimes against humanity, against other na- 
tions, above all, against the Jews. I am a 
member of this guilty nation. I am ex- 
erting what influence I have to see to it 
that this guilt is being atoned for. That 
the monstrous wrongs that have been done 
are being compensated for as far as one can 
undo wrongs of this kind. 

“Thirteen ‘years have passed since the end 
of the war. Today I am facing you also as 
a representative of what has been called 
Wirtschaftswunder—the German economic 
miracle. My own house is not much older 
than 10 years. It is part of this miracle. 
What, actually, is this economic miracle? 
I cannot say that it is the achievement 
of the German nation. The German na- 
tion did not exist any more after 1945. 
It had lost contact with its history. It also 
lost its faith. It continued to exist only as 
a conglomeration of individual beings, mil- 
lions of them, Within each and every one 
of these millions amongst the rabble and 
the ruins the desire developed to once more 
have a roof over his head, a warm room for 
himself, food in his stomach and clothes to 
wear. For these aims all the German people 
have worked as hardly ever in history human 
beings have worked. The German economic 
miracle is the sum of these millions of in- 
dividual determinations to rebuild the very 
means of existence. It did not arise from 
the idealism of a nation, it was fostered by 
materialistic aims and, it may be said, by 
the egotism of the individuals. 

“That may be a@ negative view although 
this miracle has become visible in the form 
of new factories and skyscrapers of concrete 
and glass. 

“I frankly express these things because I 
also have positive things to say about my 
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people. All of you have been able to see 
how reluctantly these people consider play- 
ing at soldiers again. You have been able 
to see how passionately these people have 
taken & stand against nuclear arms. The 
many recent trials, such as those of Ulm 
and Bayreuth, may serve you as evidence 
that today we bring to court those who were 
guilty in the past, so that guilt may be 
atoned for and justice done. I am espe- 
cially satisfied that material compensation 
for the Jewish nation has been enacted and 
is being carried through. Western Germany 
has no radical right wing and no radical 
left wing any more; there is no radicalism 
in Germany. We want to live peacefully in 
partnership with other nations. 

“It is not possible for a people to-live for 
any length of time in the materialism of 
the economic miracle alone: That alone can- 
not satisfy its hunger. To work and to make 
money, to eat and to drink, to buy clothes 
and furniture, to build homes and to travel, 
all this will serve its purpose for a limited 
time only; one day it will fail to do so. A 
nation has its history and it cannot live 
without history. 

“The German people have learned their 
lesson, and do not believe in nationalism 
any more. Nationalism is madness in.a world 
in which continents are getting closer to- 
gether every day. We believe in large fed- 
erations. For our part, we believe in an 
all-European federation which we want to 
join as a serving, helping member, and also 
as a member doing its very best to compen- 
sate for past wrongs. We want to join this 
federation lock, stock and barrel, But we 
should be an empty and dangerous nothing, 
open to all dangerous influences, if we be- 
longed to such a federation divided and 
without history, carrying with us nothing 
but our materialistic achievements.” 

The outlook and philosophy of so distin- 
guished a German as Axel Springer does 
much to explain why the people of Ger- 
many—particularly the young student and 
intellectual classes—were quick and vigorous 
in their public condemnation of the anti- 
Semitic incidents. 

Yet I share fully the wise_and considered 
judgment of Phil Klutznick and his dis- 
tinguished successor, Label Katz, when they 
echoed the appeal of responsible Germans 
themselves. That appeal was for under- 
standing, and cooperation from our side of 
the Atlantic to help in the building of a 
democratic future for Germany. There is 
a great deal we can do. We can and should 
expand our cultural, educational and 
scientific exchanges with Germany. There 
may be some limited profits in our exchange 
programs with the Soviets. But, it’s time 
we paid greater attention to those whose 
friendship for us is a lot clearer than any- 
thing we have seen from the Soviets. As a 
former newspaperman, I can understand why 
our press reserves its large displays of type 
and pictures for visitors from Russia. It’s 
news when Khrushchev or any of his under- 
lings has a kind word to say for us these 
days. But it seems to me that our public 
information media can make a useful con- 
tribution to strengthening ties with our 
friends by increasing coverage of those of 
our friends who are fighting the battle of 
democracy in the free world. 

I should like now to report to you briefly 
some of the anxieties I found among our 
friends in Europe during a 2-months visit 
from which I returned this week. I had 
the privilege of talking with a number of 
the leading military and diplomatic per- 
sonalities in NATO. Almost without excep- 
tion, they are concerned over the possibility 
that we Americans are so occupied with So- 
viet missile gains that we may be overlook- 
ing dangerous Russian gains in another di- 
rection. They are concerned that the Rus- 
sians may be palming off the fiction that 
Nikita Khrushchev is prepared to abandon 
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some, if not all, of the Marxist-Leninist 
doctrines for achieving Communist world 
dominion. 


I found on all sides a good deal of 


anxiety over Soviet successes in exploiting 
the peaceful coexistence propaganda theme 
to persuade world opinion that the Com- 
munists are really interested in arriving 
at an equitable formula for reducing world 
armaments and establishing firm and work- 
able atomic controls. 


Many European leaders were specially — 


troubled over the after effects of the Khru- 
shchey visit to the United States. They are 
troubled by the possibility that this visit 
may have lulled American public opinion 
into an unjustified sense of assurance over 
the Soviets’ readiness to relax their tough 
stand on the Berlin problem. 

Let me say that I am the first to hope 
I will be proven completely wrong when 
I predict that no agreement will have been 


reached on effective disarmament and atomic 


control and inspection by the time the East- 
West summit conference convenes in May, 


But the facts about Soviet behavior in 


Geneva until now speak for themselves. 
This behavior has made it plain that any 
concessions in these areas by the Soviets will 
be tied to demands that the Western Powers 
capitulate on the issues of Berlin and Ger- 
man reunification. 

After my talks in Europe, I am more con- 
vinced than ever that the decisive issues of 
the summit talks will be the preservation of 
Berlin’s freedom and the start of realistic 
steps toward a solution of the problem of a 
divided Germany. We must stand fast by 
the Eisenhower-Dulles-Adenauer policy on 
Berlin. We must remember the lessons of 
Munich, Teheran, and Yalta. The freedom 
of. Berlin is an essential underpinning in the 
security of the free world. If we yield an 
inch, we will surrender the last shred of our 
victory in World War II. The Korean war, 
too, will have been fought in vain. Above all, 
we will have surrendered our chance to 
leave a real legacy of freedom to future gen- 
erations of mankind. I am confident that 
President Eisenhower understands better 
than anyone else that the maintenance of @ 
strong and united Western alliance hinges 
on the exercise of firm U.S. leadership in 
standing by the Western commitment to 
preserve Berlin’s freedom. But there can be 
no question that the task before him is 4 
hard one. Khrushchey's repeated threats to 
turn over Russian controls in Berlin to the 
Communist puppets in East Germany hold 
no promise for a useful outcome of the 
Geneva meetings. 

Certainly, we have gone out of our way to 
ease East-West tensions. We have met the 
Soviets more than halfway in the various ex- 
change programs. 
sured for an expansion of trade. I have the 
feeling that we would be wise to follow a 
go-slow policy in this area—particularly at 
a time when, on the one hand, the Soviets 
complain about our refusal to grant them 
long-term credits, while, on the other hand, 
they boast of ample capital resources to per- 
mit them to extend long-term, low-interest 
loans to countries they have singled out for 
economic and political penetration: It 
would seem to me to be suicidal to take @ 
course that would make available American 
dollars to underwrite the unshakable aims 
of Soviet imperialism. 

A far better use of our money, it seems 
to me, would be to expand our people-to- 
people programs with non-Communist coun- 
tries. We ought to pay more attention than 
we have to students and intellectuals of the 
Asian, African, and Latin American nations. 

From their ranks have come many of the 
leaders of the newly emerging sovereignties. 
Tt is these classes that have been 
targets of the Soviets for many years. The 
answer is to demonstrate through our edu- 
cational and cultural exchange programs 
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that we are far more interested in advancing 
the welfare and dignity of the individual 


than in getting into poNtical popularity con- 


tests with the Russians, 

Here is a field that deserves increased at- 
tention to the part that the local community 
can play in broadening the effectiveness of 
people-to-peopie programs with an occasion 
such as the one that brings us together to- 
night can speak the essence of America with 
telling effect to any foreign visitor who has a 
chance to see it for himself. It is the kind 
of continuing process in community rela- 
tions that takes place in hometowns 
throughout America, It can give foreign 
visitors the perspective they need to under- 
stand the essential values of our free society. 

I thank you for the privilege of permitting 
me to join you in paying tribute to a young 
American who have given fine service to our 
Department of State and who represents so 
splendidly the future leadership of our com- 
munities and our country. 

Above all I thank you for this chance to 
participate in another of the programs that 
has given the city of Scranton a unique 


_ status as a community where the ideals of 


brotherhood are translated into the fabric 
of daily living. 





Who Will Be Next, After Castro? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE @F REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial reprinted 
from the Indianapolis Star for March 
15, 1960: 

Wuo Wit Be Next, Arrer Castro? 


The Castro government of Cuba has now 
seized four American-owned properties, three 
sugar mills and a railroad. Its so-called 
intervention of these properties is the prel- 
ude to outright nationalization. Under 
present Cuban law the Government can re- 
pay the American investors with 20-year 
bonds at 41% percent—bonds which no 
doubt will be worthless. 

This is only the latest of indignities 
heaped upon the U.S. Government and 
American citizens by this Communist led, 
Communist controlled government installed 
just 40 miles from our coast. Our Govern- 
ment has been falsely accused of bombing 
Cuban cities and canefields, of exploiting the 


. Cuban people, of blowing up an ammunition 


ship, of every sort of heinous crime Castro 
and his Red henchmen can think up. We 
have been insulted, laughed at and threat- 
ened by this pipsqueak dictator. 

Yet the Eisenhower administration still 
stands helplessly by, looking like a big, fat, 
and sloppy Uncle Sam while these attacks 
and depredations against us and our people 
continue. Our country has been made to 
look like a cowardly fooi who can be abused 
and. kicked at, by any little bully boy that 
happens in the neighborhood. 

It is clear that it will not be long before 
Castro, encouraged by the pusillanimous 
and inept policies of the President and Sec- 
retary of State, will soon demand the ouster 
of the U.S. Naval Base at Guantanamo Bay. 
At the same time Castro is certain to go even 
further along the dangereus road of Soviet- 
Cuban political, diplomatic, and even mili- 
tary cooperation. Soviet diplomats are ex- 
perts on secret international agreements, and 
& Soviet-Cuban friendsihp pact could well 
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have been signed during the recent Havana 
visit of‘Soviet Deputy Premier Mikoyan. 

This would be a direct violation of the 
American Monroe Doctrine which has been 
successful for over 100 years in keeping for- 
eign domination away from this hemisphere. 
It will be a direct threat to the military 
security of this country. For should we 
lose the base at Guantanamo, and should a 
Soviet-Cuban cooperation agreement be a 
reality, the Soviet Union will have a fully 
equipped naval base at its disposal right 
under the shadow of our shores. 

If the Government of the United States 
permits this situation to deteriorate any fur- 
ther the consequences will be the seizure of 
American property from Cuba to Argentina. 
Who will be next? The. leftwing govern- 
ments in Colombia and Venezuela are just 
waiting to see whether Castro can succeed 
before taking their turn at making the eagle 
squeak. If Oastro gets away with his in- 
sults, his seizures of American property, his 
ousting of American. business from Cuba, it 
will be only a matter of time before Vene- 
zuela and Colombia follow by seizing Ameri- 
can oil which constitutes one of the largest 
oil reserves in the world, mostly developed 
by American investors. 

It is long past time for the President to get 
up off of his easy chair and take a stand 
against this bush-faced dictater. His first 
move should be to reinforce the American 
naval base at Guantanamo with U.S. Marines. 
Second, he should tell Castro in plain words 
that the United States will look upon any co- 
operation agreement with the Soviet Union 
as @ direct threat to the security of the 
United States and will take any necessary 
moves to prevent it. He should make it 
clear that this Government will use any 
measures in its power, military if necessary, 
economic or political, to insure the rights 
of American citizens in Cuba or American 
investors in Cuba. Diplomatic relations 
with the Cuban Government should be sev- 
ered until the demands of American secur- 
ity are fulfilled. At the same time subsidy 
payments on sugar to the Castro government 
should be abolished forthwith. 

This is a real and present danger to the 
people of the United States. It should be 
met with firmness and speed. Appeals to the 
Organization of American States for inter- 
vention are as fruitiess as the Hungarian 
appeals to the United Nations for help. .But 
we need no help. We have the power. The 
danger exists. It must be met and met 
now—before it is too late. 





One Hundred and Twelfth Anniversary of 
Hungarian Revolution 





SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. ZABLOCKI.. Mr. Speaker, March 
15 marked the 112th anniversary of the 
Hungarian Revolution of 1848. It is 
fitting that we join with Americans of 
Hungarian descent and with freedom 
loving peoples everywhere in commem- 
orating this date and in assuring those 
suffering behind the Iron Curtain that 
they are not forgotten. 

The brave people of Hungary have kept 
alive the spirit of freedom through the 
years of Communist oppression and en- 


slavement. Their strong national feel- , 


ings and their love of liberty, were dem- 
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onstrated clearly during the October 
1956 revolution. ‘Their spirit will not 
be broken in spite of the reign of terror 
which still prevails in their homeland. 
The people of Hungary must not lose 
their determination to regain their in- 
and their hope in the 


end through every peaceful 

we hope that our efforts to this end will 
bring added courage to Hungarian 
people and to the peoples of other 
Communist-dominated nations. 





At Bat for Gettysburg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. FENTON, Mr. Speaker, 
March 3 last I placed in the Daaieie 
of the ConcressIONAL Recorp an edi- 
torial regarding the preservation of Get- 
tysburg Battlefield as a national shrine, 
and as a member of the Interior Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee of the a 
which handles these appropriations, I 
made some clarifying statements re- 
garding the present situation at Gettys- 
burg. 

There has been some very fine and 
complimentary reaction to my interest 
in perpetuating Gettysburg Battlefield 
in the best traditions of our American 
history, and to prevent commercial en- 
croachment at this histeric spot. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp I include an article from the 
Pottsville (Pa.) “Republican, from the 
“Editorial Musings” of Mr. Walter S. 
Farquhar widely read columnist who is 
an authority on the history of Gettys- 
burg and who has lectured many times 
on the subject. Mr. Farquhar’s article 
follows: 

AT Bat ror GETTYSBURG 

It was gratifying to read in fhe ConcreEs- 
SIONAL Recorp that our old friend, Dr. Ivor 
FENTON, is going to bat fer Gettysburg. 

Congressman Fenton, in urging against 
commercial encroachment, is acting in sym- 
pathy with many of his constituents in 
Schuylkill and Northumberland Counties. 
He might be surprised to know how much 
interest there is in Pottsville, Shenandoah, 
Mahanoy City, and other places. 

This column, having read of desecration of 
the hallowed ground, was agreeably sur- 
prised to find, last November, that the 
trouble wasn’t as bad as had been feared, 
though eternal vigilance may be necessary 
to prevent permanent defacement. 

One of the bones of contention was a 
grade school built on the first day’s battle- 
field, not far from Barlow’s Knoll. It is on 
the battlefield, all right, but is small and 
does not change the aspect of 1863 greatly. 
Nearby is the Poor District building, just as 
it stood before the battle. That should be 
preserved. 3 

We needed a guide to point out the auto- 
mobile dump, after failing to find it. It is on 
Powers’ Hill, considerably behind the Union 
battle line on Cemetery Ridge. There was 
no fighting on the site but it definitely is on 
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the battlefield and is of considerable historic 
value. It was there General Meade was 
forced to establish his headquarters, after 
being driven from two other sites by the 
Confederate cannonade which 

Pickett’s Charge. Meade, first was in the 
cottage of Lydia Leister, only about 200 yards 
back of the Union line. When the cottage 
became untenable he went back a little way 
to a barn, where his staff tried to carry on 
its work. But he soon had to vacate his new 
location, deciding to join Gen. Henry 
Slocum, commander of the 12th Corps, 
where the latter had established head- 
quarters on Powers’ Hill. 

That is why Powers’ Hill is historic. It 
marks one of the few times when a general 

a whole army was forced to 
seek new headquarters, twice, because of the 
fierceness of artillery fire. The auto dump, 
not too large, ought to be moved from there. 

In his speech, in the House of Representa- 
tives, Dr. Fenton brought out the fact that 
Gettysburg had lost an appropriation of 
$450,000 because Adams County politicians 
were arguing about some aspects of the situ- 
ation. The appropriation, then, was allo- 
cated to Bull Run, a place where the original 
appearance has been altered so greatly, it 
hardly can be recognized today, while 
Gettysburg retains its original appearance 
to a wonderful degree—for which reason it 
is the finest battlefield park in the world. 
It is something in whieh Pennsylvanians 
have reason to take pride. 

Dr. Fenton states that the United States 
has spent $3 million on Gettysburg in the 
last 10 years and proposes to allocate $2,- 
415,000 more, for the acquisition of 691 more 
acres, which will be expended as soon as 
Adams County officials set up adequate zon- 
ing regulations. He says, too, the Govern- 
ment is willing to trade some of its property 
for battlefield real estate which is of greater 
historical significance. He notes, too, that 
the Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation Asso- 
ciation is proceeding with a fund-raising 
plan to purchase additional land. The asso- 
ciation appears to be a private one which 
has done a great deal for the historic site. 

Gettysburg is the classic battle of the 
world because it offers more illustrative sit- 
uations for study of military tactics than 
does any other site, for which reason even 
its approaches are of great value. One of the 
main strategic considerations was the excel- 
lent concentration of the Union Army, most 
of its units being below the Mason-Dixon 
Line when the battle was joined.’For that 
reason the terrain is historic as far as Pipe 
Creek, in Maryland. 

Present encroachment is not great, but 
commercialism always is rampant and often 
triumphant. If allowed to go unchecked, it 
may deface what every loyal American views 
as hallowed ground. 


Pay for the Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


; OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it has 
long been my contention that we must 
increase postal rates if we are to improve 
postal services and put the Department 
on a self-supporting basis. If users 
would pay their proper share it would 
benefit taxpayers, reduce our national 
debt; promote modernization, and help 
postal employees. I am inserting in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD a timely editorial 
which appeared in last night’s Washing- 
ton Evening Star: 

Pay FoR THE MAIL 


Congress should forget its election-year 
coyness and authorize the postal rate in- 
creases recommened by President Eisen- 
hower. 

Failure to do so, in the face of an esti- 
mated $554 million postal service deficit in 
fiscal 1961 under existing rates, would be 
completely irresponsible and an affront to 
budgetary good sense. Furthermore, it 
would amount to a violation of policy which 
Congress itself spelled out in 1958 to the 
effect that “rates should be adjusted when- 
ever necessary to recover postal expenses.” 

The longtime failure, and it is primarily 
the fault of Congress, to put the Nation’s 
postal service on something approaching a 
self-supporting basis has been a costly one 
to the taxpayers. As the President pointed 
out in his budget message, and again in his 
special message to the Congress last week, 
the cumulative postal deficit for 13 post- 
war years totaled $6.8 billion—almost half 
the increase in the Federal debt during that 
same period. Interest charges alone on this 
$6.8 billion fragment of the debt amount to 
$200 million yearly. 

Economies and improved efficiency in 
postal operations during the postwar years 
have been more than offset by two factors. 
One has been the vast increase in volume 
of mail. The other has been the steady rise 
in cost of virtually everything the Post Office 
Department uses or buys. Revenue-produc- 
ing rates have not kept pace. Increases 
recommended at this time would apply to 
virtually every category of mail, but would 
raise by only 1 cent the basic charges on 
first class and airmail. The Department 
estimates that this increase on first-class 
letters, for example, would cost the average 
family only about $1.80 yearly. In the long 
run, perpetuation of the deficit habit is apt 
to cost more—either in money or in deterio- 
ration of the service. 


The Philippine Sugar Industry 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following letter 
which I received from Mr. R. L. Paguia, 
Administrator, Sugar Quota Adminis- 
tration, Department of Commerce and 
Industry, Manila, Philippine Islands: 

DPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY, SuGAR QuoTa ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, 

Manila, March 10, 1960. 
Hon. DANnret J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: On behalf of 
the sugarcane planters, millers and export- 
ers of sugar from the Philippines to the 
United States, allow me to express my heart- 
felt appreciation for the inclusion in the 
appendix of the ConGrEssionaL Recorp for 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960, as an extension of 
your remarks, taking the eoudgels for the 
Philippine sugar industry. 

As you already know, the Sugar Quota Ad- 
ministration is the Government agency in 


the Philippines charged with the duty of 
promoting and enhancing not only the in- 
terests and welfare of the Philippine sugar. 
industry but more importantly the larger 
interests of the country as a whole. ‘That is 
why, while our sugar industry will doubtless 
directly benefit from a share in the in- 
creased sugar consumption in the United 
States annually, the larger beneficiaries will 
ultimately’ be the people of my country 
through expanding employment opportuni- 
ties, strengthening of our dollar reserves and 
stabilizing the general economic situation 
of the Philippines. 

Based on the latest information at hand, 
we estimate that we will have available at 
the end of this crop year a surplus of about 
400,000 short tons of sugar after meeting 
our regular export requirements in the 
United States and the world market as well 
as our domestic consumption. You can 
therefore see that the Philippines could sup- 
ply any emergency need of the U.S. market to. 
the extent of 400,000 short tons this year. 

We have read with a great deal of inter- 
est the editorial appearing in the Journal 
of Commerce of New York, for February 17, 
1960, entitled “Castro Shows the Way” as 
quoted in your extension of remarks. Since 
all the right thinking people anywhere will 
not feel glad over the fulminations 
of Dr. Castro against the U.S. Govern- 
ment, we as Christians cannot feel happy 
either when our neighbors go wrong. That 
is why, notwithstanding the current de- 
velopments engendered by Dr. Castro’s re- 
gime in Cuba, we hope the pleasant and 
States and Cuba in the past will eventual- 
ly be restored. The Philippines only would 
want to receive from the United States what 
in justice belongs to it or to which is. may 
be entitled. We do not like to be opportu- 
nistic nor rejoice over other people’s mis- 
fortune, such as is now seemingly the lot of 
the Cuban people. 


We are always cognizant of the unique re- 


lations that have existed between the United 
States and the Philippines for the past 60 
years and are certainly glad to know that 
we can count on your friendship and sup- 
port in time of our need. We hope that you 
will continue to bestow upon the Philippines 
your invaluable help in obtaining for our 
country its just share in the increased sugar 
consumption of the United States or at least 
in placing our country on an equal footing 
with the other foreign sugar suppliers in the 
United States. 
Yours very truly, 
R. L. Pacutra, 
Administrator, 


Purifying Democracy for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
right to vote is the key to all civil 
rights. The right of full and free ex- 
pression through the ballot is long over- 
due on the American scene. The Con- 
gress has been debating the merits of 
the Celler bill, H.R. 8601, to enforce @ 
citizen’s constitutional rights. The Na- 
tion is deeply concerned with the prog- 
ress of this all important bill. We are 
trying to bridge the gap between the 
pronouncements of our Declaration of 
Independence which declared that all 
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men are created equal and the practices 
of our everyday life which display dis- 
crimination and inequality. 

Religious leaders have also spoken out 
on this very important subject. One of 
my constituents, Dr. Zev Zahavy, rabbi 
of the Congregation Zichron Ephraim, 
located at 163 East 67th Street, New 
York City, delivered a sermon on March 
5, 1960, entitled “Purifying Democracy 
This sermon is a clear ex- 
pression of viewpoint and a cogent call 


to action. I am certain that the read-' 


ers will profit from its reading. The 


- sermon follows: 


The fate of a democracy is presumably in 


' the hands of the voters. Through the free 


ballot, a majority may indicate its choice. 
Yet, one cannot help but wonder at the par- 


‘adoxical nature of American democracy. 


There are certain inequities which defy the 
full expression of democracy on the Amer- 
ican scene. These inequities exist above 
and below the surface of the American socio- 
logical fabric. Their religious significance 
and racial overtones call for analysis from 
the pulpit. 

The right of full and free expression 
through the ballot is long overdue on the 
American scene. The time has come for a 
purification of American democracy: Biased 
practices now contaminating the American 
election process should be eliminated once 


and for all. 


This noble Nation boasts of more than nine 
score years of democracy’s heritage. Strange- 
ly enough, though we have passed the half- 
way mark in an enlightened 20th century, the 
outmoded prejudices of the early Founding 


- Fathers still await correction. In an era of 
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_ public office, his 


advanced science and technology, American 
citizens going to the polis are still denied 
the right of direct ballot. The old-fashioned 
electoral system with its many potential in- 
equities prevents Americans in this democ- 
racy of the United States from voting di- 
rectly for the national candidate of their 
choice. Under the present system, it is even 
possible for a presidential candidate to re- 
ceive a plurality of votes and yet suffer de- 
feat at the hands of the electoral college. 

The electoral system in national elections 
should be abolished immediately. It is a 
dangerous contaminating factor and only its 
complete elimination will help to purify 
American democracy. Present-day citizens 
are certainly mature enough to exercise their 
will at the polls through a direct vote. 

The poll-tax system in some States is a 
blight upon the concept of democracy. Every 
citizen deserves the right to exercise a free 
indiscriminate vote. The poll tax, with its 
Clearly racial designs, has contaminated 
American democracy long enough. Its elimi- 
nation is vital if this Nation desires to claim 
the highest refinement of democracy before 


_ the court of world opinion. " 


Are candidates for public office to be se- 
lected on the basis of their qualifications 
alone? The time is at hand when an indi- 
vidual should have the right to seek office 


' regardless of sex, race, or creed. The under- 
current of popular prejudice in connection 


with the election of a President of these 
United States is a blemish on our democracy. 
There is no reason why a woman should be 
barred from this high office, simply because 
it is unprecedented for a member of the 
female sex to occupy the presidency. Neither 
should religious prejudice bar an able candi- 
date from election. If a Roman Catholic 


_ seeks the presidency, he should be judged on 


the basis of his record, qualifications, and 
policies, not on the basis of religion, 

Similarly, if an able American citizen of 
@nother race indicates the ability to hold 
election should not be 
prejudiced because of his color. 


4 
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The unwritten law of politicians de- 
manding that an American presidential can- 
didate be a white, male, Protestant Mason, 
should be repealed in the minds of Ameri- 
cans who seek to strengthen and purify the 
fabric of this democracy. By refining the 
impurities and by removing the. contami- 
nating factors, American democracy may be- 
come the model to inspire all nations in a 
promising free world. 





The State Versus Alice Marie 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, are there 
any practical limits to the absurdities 
which will be undertaken in the name of 
officialdom? Some of us who wonder 
periodically about this question were 
again discouraged by a recent story of an 
adoption case in New Jersey. 

I believe the column by John Ackel- 
mire, which follows as it appeared in the 
Indianapolis News on March 12, reflects 
the feelings of so many Americans who 
have seen theories replace feelings and 
regulations supersede hearts as govern- 
ment activity has become more and more 
entangling. We have been encouraged 
to learn in the meantime that little Alice 


Marie will be able to stay in the home, 
which love has made for her and which 


will surely be a better stimulus for her 
exceptional intelligence than the great- 
est of libraries and. museums pervaded 
by an antiseptic chill. 
The article follows: 
Tue State Versus ALICE Marre—A Test CAsE 
FOR 1984? 


(By John Ackeimire) 


I am not a member of any organized po- 
litical party; I am a Sorehead. In nearly 
four decades of varying degrees of political 
awareness, I often have felt like the lady 
who said of the 1948 presidential election: 
“Thank God, only one of them can win.” 

But if I were a political candidate, or a 
political manager, or a political manipula- 
tor, I should take the case of Alice Marie 
Combs and squeeze every last drop of vote- 
getting advantage out of it. 

Here is a case made to order for the hu- 
man heart. At the same time it presents 
in understandable everyday terms the epic 
struggle of our age—the struggle of the in- 
dividual and the family unit against Mass 
Man, that mythical beneficiary of the ugly, 
faceless superstate. 

Most readers are aware of the case of Alice 
Marie. At 4 she is the central figure in a 
deeply significant legal tussle now in the 
hands of a three-judge superior court panel 
in Trenton, N.J. 

Alice is a foster child technically under 
the jurisdiction of the New Jersey Board of 
Child Welfare. But since infancy she has 
been in all but a biological and legalistic 
sense the very real daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Combs, of Old Bridge, N.J. 

This dr, of the individual versus the 
supersta reached its denouement after 
the Combses sought to adopt Alice. 

The board said no. It said the Combses 
are not fit culturally or financially to develop 
the child’s abilities. 


Although she does not know it in her in- 
nocent joy and the security of a happy home. 
with loving foster parents, Alice has a near- 
genius intelligence-quotient \ 

The board’s social workers, psychologists 
and assorted worrywarts do not claim there 
is anything really wrong with the Combses. 
They are decent, honorable citizens. He 
earns about $120 a week, and they have a 
$17,000 home. - 

But, a board report states, the couple 
appears “to have little cultural interests.” 
Too much television, not enough books. 

A sociologists said Alice’s superior mind 
“unfolding in a process of maturation re- 
quires a wealthy educational environment 
and cultural predilections so that she can 
profit from these experiences.” 

In short, jerk the child from the home 
she knows and loves, place her with some 
rich strangers, and maybe she can learn to 
talk the same sort of mumbo-jumbo as that 
sociologist. She may not be happy but she 
will be glib. 

The board evidently is not too concerned 
about the emotional warp that might result 
from such a move; it simply wants Alice to 
have better blue gowns and more culture. 

So here it is. The State of New Jersey 
versus Alice Marie Combs, age 4. A sort of 
test case for the all-powerful Big Brother- 
hood foreseen, too prophetically, I fear, by 
George Orwell in his famous novel, “1984.” 

The individual means nothing; the family 
unit means nothing; love and warm senti- 
ment mean nothing. 

The state—ah,*the state means every- 
thing. Bow down to the State, you craven 
nobodies, you nothings, you expendable ants 
of shared labor. 

Yes, if I were an antistatist politician, I'd 
try to make something of the Alice Marie 
Combs case. , 

One might start out by checking into the 
cultural and financial credentials of quite 
a few Americans who served their country, 
their world and their God far above and 
beyond the capacity of most persons with 
inherited wealth and silverspoon educations. 
Abe Lincoln and Tom Edison come swiftly to 
mind. The list could be expanded in- 
definitely. ; 

And, then, there was a Man whose parents, 
by all accounts, were miserably poor and 
probably lagged shockingly in the cultural 
attainments that seem so important to the 
New Jersey Board of Child Welfare. 

Before the Roman_superstate washed its 
hands and the mob lynched this Man, He 
spoke often to the multitudes of love and 
of little children—but never, so far as is 
known, of IQ ratings. 


i 





Prayers’for Slovakia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News of Friday, March 11, 1960: 

Prayers For SLOVAKIA 

On March 14, 1939, Slovakia was pro- 

claimed an independent state under the 


tremendous pressures and confusion pre- 
vailing in that troubled era. In anticipa- 
tion of the 2ist anniversary of this declara- 
tion of independence, Americans of Slovak 
extraction in northeastern Pennsylvania and 
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in many sections of the country will offer 
prayers and supplications at special masses 
in their churches on Sunday, asking God 
to deliver the land of their forefathers from 
the Red tyranny and to grant those who are 
earrying on in the old country under the 
most difficult circumstances the grace of 
perserverance until their suffering comes to 
an end. : 

It is understandable that in Luzerne 
County, where the first Slovak Roman 
Catholic church in America was established 
and where such an outstanding churchman 
as the late Reverend Joseph Murgas labored, 
the observance of this milestone should 
take on a religious flavor. 

With the demise of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia in 1939, Slovakia declared 
its independence. For 6 short years, it 
maintained a ious existence and then 
it was overrun by the Soviet Union which 
formally set up a Communist “republic” in 
1948. 


So the Iron Curtain was rung down on 
Slovakia with incredible hardships and pri- 
vations for the 4 million natives, persisting 
to this day. The outside world can only 
guess at what has happened there, but ob- 
viously these persecuted people, harrassed 
on so many sides, have suffered a great deal. 
When it will end is anybody’s guess, but 
many wiil share the hopes of some 50,000 
Americans of Slovak extraction locally that 
the liberation of the land of their fore- 
fathers and the restoration of peace with 
liberty and justice will not be postponed too 
long. 


The Rosemary Johnson Case and the 
’ Governor of West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, on February 
29 I brought to the attention of the 
Members the shocking story of the Rose- 
mary Johnson case and the part played 
in it. by the Governor of West Virginia. 
I am now inserting in the Rrecorp a copy 
of a letter from Mr. V. L. Martin, of 
Mount Hope, W. Va., to the editor of the 
Beckley Post Herald, giving Mr. Martin’s 
views on the Governor’s reaction to my 
remarks: 

Our Reavers SPrAK 
Vv. L. MARTIN, 
Mount Hope, W. Va., March 2, 1960. 


Eprror, BeckLey Post HERALD, 
Beckley, W. Va. 


Dear Eprror: Referring to the news item 
“Underwood Scores Lawmaker Critical of 
Rosemary Case,” in which Gov. Cecil H. 
Underwood suggested that the Honorable 
Wayne L. Hays, Democrat, of Ohio, should 
tend to the business of representing his 
constituents and leave West Virginia affairs 
alone, of course that is Mr. Underwood's own 
private opinion, however, as a citizen of 
West Virginia and knowing that thousands 
of our West Virginians owe their very exist- 
ence to the economic progressiveness of the 
State of Ohio and having full knowledge of 
the desperate situation in West Virginia it 
would appear that the Honorable Warne L. 
Hays would have time to spare from his 
constituents and certainly West Virginia 
stands in need of outside help. 

In his public expression the Governor 
emphasized that because Representative 
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Hays did not see eye-to-eye with the Gov- 
ernor in the Rosemary case, that the Repre- 
sentative is a demagog. It should be 
pointed out to the Governor that by this 
measure multiplied thousands of his West 
Virginia citizens are demagogs and the 
Governor may be looking to these “dema- 
gogs” for his support to the office of US. 
Senator. 
Yours very truly, 
V. L. Martin. 


Baring Calls on Secretary of Commerce 
To Cause Resignation of Those Who 


Are Responsible for Issuance of False _ 


Technical Data by the Bureau of Public 
Roads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp an extract of a cer- 
tain document dated October 16, 1959, 
and certain relevant letters of a subse- 
quent exchange between Frederick H. 
Mueller, Secretary of Commerce, and me. 
These letters previously have not been 
released. These items studied in con- 
text reveal more clearly the gravity of 
the highway program scandal, the fact 
that parties ranking the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads know about the unrefuted 
charge of issuance of false technical data 
by the Bureau of Public Roads in the 


-Reno matter and have not acted to cause 


resignation from office of those officials 
and engineers who are responsible for 
the falsification, the magnitude of the 
task which must be accomplished by the 
John A. Blatnik Special Subcommittee 
on the Federal-Aid Highway Program, 
and the degree to which the interstate 
highway program administration has 
eroded the moral fiber of the American 
people. I now wish to insert in the Rec- 
oRp the relevant extract of a docu- 
ment signed by Walter S. Bartnc, Con- 
gressman for Nevada, dated October 16, 
1959, and sent on October 22, 1959, to 
Frederick H. Mueller, Secretary of Com- 
merce, and acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, and the letter of November 4, 
1959, from Frederick H. Mueller which 
dates the acknowledgement. Continu- 
ing the letter exchange, on January 27, 
1960, I addressed a letter to the Secretary 
of Commerce now appearing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorpD of February 4, 1960, 
pages A963 and A964. In that letter to 
Mr. Mueller I showed conclusively that 
the Bureau of Public Roads did falsify 
pertinent technical information in pre- 
senting its side of the picture to the 
John A. Blatnik special subcommit- 
tee investigating the selection of the 
routing of the interstate freeway sys- 
tem from the California State line 
through Reno and Sparks to Vista, Nev. 
I now wish to insert in the Recorp the 
unresponsive answer Mr. Mueller sent 
me on February 18, 1960, and the letter 


I addressed to Mr. Mueller on March 9, 
1960, in which I set forth that it. appears 
incumbent on the Secretary of Com- 
merce to cause the resignation from of- 
fice of those officials and engineers who 
are responsible for the falsification of 
technical and economic fact. The. ex- 
tract of document and letters follow: 
RELEVANT EXTRACT OF A DocUMENT SIGNED BY 
Watrter S. Bartnc, CONGRESSMAN For Neg- 
vapa, Datep Ocroper 16, 1959, anp Sent ow 
OcToser 22, 1959, TO FREDERICK H. Mvet- 
LER, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, AND Ac- 
KNOWLEDGED BY THE SECRETARY 
NEVADA 


The President, the Members of Congress, 


.my constituents, and the American public 


at large know that for more than 2 years 
I have been opposing efforts by the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the methods employed 
by it to bisect downtown Reno with a Third 
Street interstate route which would cause 
irreparable damage to Reno’s industrial 
growth. 

The people of Reno sense that the plan- 
ning and geometric design standards de- 
manded by the Bureau of Public Roads for 
the Third Street route will permanently in- 
jure Reno, yet these people and the Congress 
of the United States have been confronted 
with the presentation of false data by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Public resentment against the Third 
Street route caused the House Subcommittee 
on the Reno Interstate Highway to hold 
hearings in Reno on February 24, 25, and 
26, 1959, as reported in “House Report No. 
292,” April 23, 1959. 

As shown on page 10 of that report, the 
Bureau of Public Roads submitted a 4.6 ben- 
efit-cost ratio for the Third Street route and 
only a 1.1 benefit-cost ratio for the North 
Rim route. 

The North Rim route is important be- 
cause the people of Reno believe it would 
spare their city and they have asked its 
adoption as opposed to the Third Street 
route. 

Analysis of the data on page 10 of the re- 
port, on the map in the report, and in “Road 
User Benefit Analyses for Highway Improve- 
ments,” American Association of State High- 
way Officials, reprinted April 1957, reveals 
that the 4.6 benefit-cost ratio for the Third 
Street route is false, as it derives from & 
necessarily implied assumption that operat- 
ing costs on the present streets and High- 
way Route 40 exceed 18.8 cents per mile, 
which is false. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, by its pres- 
entation of this false information before 
the House subcommittee in favor of the 
Third Street route which the Bureau had 
approved, has influenced the judgment of 
the Congress of the United States in a man-. 
ner to deprive the people of Reno of the 
effectiveness of their constitutional right 
for a redress of grievances. 

Elsewhere than in Nevada I learn the cit- 
izens have found the Bureau of Public 
Roads at work with State highway depart- 
ments and their consultants to force un- 
warranted highway construction upon the 
public. 

THe SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., November 4, 1959. 
Hon. Water S. BarRInG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BarinG: I have received your 
note of October 22, 1959, and the accom- 
panying papers. We have discussed the ma- 
terials with the Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator and will consider them in our future 
administration of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act. 

With respect to the situation in Reno, 
we have approved the Third Street Route 
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as requested by State officials. It is our be- 
lief that the initiative for any change lies 
with the State government. 

I appreciate very much your courtesy in 
sending me the materials on the admin- 
istration of the highway program. 

Sincerely yours, 
F, H. MUELLER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., February 18, 1960. 
Hon. WALTER S. BARING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bartnc: This is in reply to your 
two communications dated January 27 and 
February 3 concerning the location of the 
interstate route in the Reno-Sparks area in 
Nevada. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has author- 
ized the State of Nevada to acquire the 
right-of-way on the section of this inter- 
state route extending from the California 
State line eastward to Lawton, Nev. One 
parcel was authorized on November 7, 1958, 
and the remainder on October 30, 1959. 

In your letter of January 27 you discuss 
the calculation of the benefit-cost ratio 
used in justifying the Third Street Route. 
This ratio was computed on the basis of 
standard procedures which have been de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Public Roads in 
cooperation with the States, and which are 
published and available to any interested 
person. The factors developed in the Reno 
case are not substantially different from 


_ those in many other urban route studies in 


all parts of the country. 

The benefit-cost ratio is used as an ob- 
jective guide to engineering judgment, but 
was not the sole basis for the decision on 
the Third Street Route. There was in ad- 
dition to considerable volume of engineer- 
ing and traffic studies which took into ac- 
count local conditions. All of this material 
was available to the State highway depart- 


'.ment, and the county and city governing 


- bodies in their decision to recommend this 


route to the Bureau of Public Roads, after 
consultation in detail with the Bureau on 
the same basis as is done on other projects 


' throughout the country. 


All of the pertinent materials and records 
were made available to the Blatnik subcom- 
mittee and evaluated by that group. In all 


our highway work we deal with objective 


data which are developed and presented to 
us by State officials, who in turn deal with 
local governing bodies. In the Reno case 
all the responsible governing bodies have 
been informed and have participated in the 
interstate route location, and the decision 
that was made has not been changed by 
them. 


We whave been requested by the House 
Public Works Committee to express our views 


On your bill, H.R. 9802, which would pro- 


hibit the expenditure of Federal funds on 
the Third Street routing. We shall present 
our views to the committee in the near fu- 
ture. Generally, this Department does not 
favor legislation dealing with specific routes, 
believing that such matters should be han- 
died through the authorities of the States 
acting in cooperation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment as provided in the present law. 

We realize that in matters of individual 
route location there is room for disagree- 
ment. We feel that our policy of using ob- 
jective criteria and continued cooperation 
with the duly constituted State and local 
authorities will provide the best means of 
appraising the issues involved in route 
location. 

Sincerely yours, 
. H. MvELuer, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March ‘9, 1960. 
Re issuance of false technical data by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, 
Mr. FrepericKk H, MUELLER, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Commerce Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of February 18, 1960. 

Thank you for the information that the 
Bureau of Public Roads—a bureau of your 
Department—“has authorized the State of 
Nevada to acquire (the remainder on October 
30, 1959 of) the right-of-way on the section 
of this interstate route extending from the 
California State line eastward to Lawton, 
Nev.” 

The Bureau of Public Roads made this 
authorization after I sent to you on October 
22, 1959, in a document dated October 16, 
1959, a charge that the Bureau of Public 
Roads did falsify pertinent technical infor- 
mation in presenting its side of the picture 
to the John A. Blatnik subcommittee investi- 
gating the selection of the routing of the 
Interstate Freeway System from the Cali- 
fornia State line through Reno and Sparks 
to Vista, Nev. 

This matter is recorded in the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp, February 4, 1960, pages 
A963, A964. 

To date, my charge has been accepted 
without objection. 

I am not discussing whether the 4.6 bene- 
fit-cost ratio assigned by the Bureau of 
Public Roads to the Third Street Route in 
Reno “was computed on the basis of stand- 
ard procedures which have been developed 
by the Bureau of Public Roads in coopera- 
tion with the States, and which are pub- 
lished and available to any interested 
person.” 

Iam not now discussing the issue of route 
location. i 

I am discussing the issuance of false tech- 
nical data by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

If my charge remains unrefuted, it ap- 
pears incumbent upon you to cause the res- 
ignation from office of those officials and 
engineers who are responsible for the falsi- 
fication of technical and economic fact. 

On February 4, 1960, I wrote a letter to 
Congressman JoHN A. BLaTNrx, Chairman, 
Special Subcommittee on the Federal-aid 
highway program, which contained the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

“Misstatement of technical or economic 
fact is almost invariably a necessary first 
step to collusion and fraud. 

“Do you believe payment of Federal ap- 
propriation or aid funds should be withheld 
from any agency at any level of Federal, 
State, county, or local administration as 
long as any revealed falsifier continues to 
hold office in the agency or continues to 
advise the agency as a consultant?” 

The continuing. viability of the United 
States of America depends on the furnishing 
of accurate technical and economic fact to 
public bodies by constituted authorities and 
their consultants. 

Sincerely, 
Water S. Barine, 
Congressman for Nevada. 





A Canadian Looks at Our Growth Mania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 





A2405 
Recorp, I include the following letter to 
the editor from the Wail Street Journal 
of February 29, 1960: 

Cours ON GOVERNMENT 


Eprror, THE WALL SrrEET JOURNAL: 

Your excellent editorial in the February 
11 issue, “How To Play ‘Grow’,” reminded me 
of the cartoon you carried some weeks ago. 
This showed two Senators back-dropped by 
the Capitol with one Senator saying te the 
other, “Honestly now, wouldn’t you sooner 
be President than right?” I think that deep 
down all the members of the “growth-by- 
Government” club would sooner be Presi- 
dent than right. 

Reduced to fundamentals, the idea of 
growth-by-Government is absurd. It is self- 
evident that the Government can only give 
what it has already taken away. That is to 
treat it with magnanimity. In practical real- 
ity the Government can only give a great 
deal less than what it has already taken 
away due to the immense burden of the 
national debt and other costs of Government. 
Thus the Government takes from the econ- 
omy purchasing power equal tod the total tax 
collected and returns to it an amount which 
has been reduced by the interest on the 
national debt and the other costs of Govern- 
ment administration. The thing I can’t see 
is how that can possibly cause any overall 
growth. Industrial and ve pro-* 
ductivity and market demand would seem 
to me to be more fundamental to growth 
and yet such words are néver mentioned by 
our learned friends. 

History itself proves that -by-Gov- 
ernment is nonsense. Roosevelt’s “spend 
ourselves rich” presidential campaign was 
nothing but a vote-getting: gimmick, albeit 
mighty successful as a vote getter. Although 
much humanitarian legislation was passed 
in the hungry thirties during Roosevelt's 
Presidency it was certainly not the Govern- 
ment spending which brought the country 
back to prosperity. Prosperity returned be-~ 
cause of the underlying economic forces and 
the world crisis of World War II. 

The best thing the Government can do 
to spur economic growth is to leave the pur- 
chasing power and the money where it right- 
fully belongs, in the pocket of the American 
citizen. 

R. G. Ros. 

WILLOWDALE, ONTARIO, 





Duncan C. Taylor, Top Executive in 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., Promoted 
to Rank of Colonel in U.S. Marine 
Corps Reserve 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following . editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News of Wednesday, March 9, 
1960: ; 

COLONEL TAYLOR’s PROMOTION 

Promotion of Duncan C. Taylor, an exe- 
cutive of the Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. at 
Mountaintop and a resident of White Haven, 
to the rank of colonel in the Marine Corps 
Reserve is impressive recognition for a man 
who has served his country with distinction 
in peace and war, 
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Colonel Taylor emerged from the Second 
World War with an outstanding record of 
service in the Pacifie where the wrote 
many stirring chapters in its brilliant his- 
tory, spanning almost two eenturies. It is 
easier to understand the achievements of the 
Marine Corps in the conflict against Japan 
when the service of men with the back- 
ground, resolution, courage and qualities of 
leadership Colonel Taylor possesses is con- 
sidered. 

Colonel Taylor, despite the demands upon 
him by Eberhard Faber and the United 
States Trademark Association, of which he 
also is director and member ef the execu- 
tive committee, still devotes considerable 
time to the Marine Corps as administrative 
Officer for a volunteer training unit under 
the jurisdiction of the Fourth Marine Corps 
Reserve with h in Philadelphia. 
It is reassuring to his fellow countrymen to 
know that men of Colonel Taylor’s caliber 
continue to share their talents with a 
branch of the service that is a part of o 
first line of defense. ‘ 


Emergency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD ex- 
cerpts from a statement by Mr. Fred V. 
Heinkel, president of the Missouri Farm- 
ers Association. 

Mr. Heinkel is head of one of the 
largest State farm cooperatives and is 
one of the ablest farm leaders in the 
Nation. 

In stressing the need for sound and 
effective farm legislation at this session 
of Congress he explains: 

Long-range farm legislation is highly de- 
sirable and should have urgent attention 
but unless emergency legislation is enacted 
now, applying to 1960, and becomes effective 
at an early date, many farmers will not be 
around to participate in a long-range pro- 
gram. 

Many farmers are facing bankruptcy. 
Many others have taken or are seeking off- 
the-farm jobs for which they are unsuited, 
untrained, and unskilled. Many farm wives 
have been forced into urban employment to 
the neglect of their homes and families. As 
the economic crisis deepens throughout rural 
America not only farmers but many small 
businessmen and small rural communities, 
who also depend directly upon farm income 
for their support, are losing hope for the 
future. 

Provisions spending bills for the disposal 
of present Government stocks, and long- 
term objectives for the commodities covered 
would in my opinion be very desirable for 
the future welfare of American agriculture. 
However, I do not believe they provide the 
pricing help needed now. 

The proposals in effect provide that by 
agreement the farmer to reduce his pro- 
duction of feed units for 1960, 1961, and 
i962 not to exceed 3344 percent for any one 
year, would receive from Government stock 
feed units equivalent to such reduction. 

The farmer’s incentive for this reduction 
would be about 33%, percént of his produc- 
tion without production cost. However, for 
the 3 years 1960, 1961, and 1962 there would 
be available for marketing or feeding ap- 


proximately the same tonnage of feed grains 
as produced over the past 5 years. There- 
fore, prices received by farmers could be 
expected to decline even further for this 


From reports I am receiving daily from 
farmers, bankers, production credit associa- 
tions and others, I am genuinely concerned 
that very few farmers can stand even 1 or 2 
more years of our present price situation in 
agriculture. 

If such proposals could be amended to 
provide for deficiency payments for the 
transition period of 1960, 1961, and 1962, 
with such payments on all farm products 
and being based on previous years’ average 
market prices in each case, it could be the 
basis for solving our long-range problems in 
agriculture and saving thousands of family 
farmers from bankruptcy in the immediate 
future. * 


Mr. Speaker, my office is receiving 
from day to day an unprecedented num- 
ber of letters from farmers who, due to 
the low price of farm products and the 
high price of everything entering into 
their cost of production, are unable to 
meet their bills and who can not borrow 
from the loca] bank, or the Farm and 
Home Administration or the local pro- 
duction credit association enough money 
to put in their crops and feed their live- 
stock during the coming spring. 

It is to be hoped that, as Mr. Heinkel 
proposes, prompt action can be taken 
at this session of Congress to meet this 
pressing situation. 

Time is running out. 

Why not spend a little less time on 
politics and do something for the farmer 
and the country? 


Air Force Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning the U.S. Air Force 
honored the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics by presenting it with the of- 
ficial Air Force flag. The presentation 
was made by Gen. Thomas D. White, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, in the 
presence of committee members and Air 
Force Under Secretary Joseph V. Charyk. 
I should like at this point to include my 
remarks, made in acceptance of the flag 
on behalf of the committee: 

Mr, Secretary, General White, distinguished 
guests, and members of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, on behalf of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics I 
want to thank you, and each of you, and the 
Air Force generally, for this beautiful offi- 
cial flag of the U.S. Air Force. It is a gift 
to the committee and will stand in its proper 
Place in a proud position here in this com- 
mittee room throughout the long, and I be- 
lieve, glorious, career of this new standing 
committee of the Congress of the United 
States. 

The Air Force is the youngest department 
of the Department of Defense. In a few 
short years, however, it Has built for itself 
an enviable position in the minds of the 
people of the United States and a glorious 
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history because of its fine accomplishments 
and outstanding achievements. 

I can recall when the Air Force was a part 
of the Signal Corps. Later on, it expanded 
the bonds which held the Air Force tight- 
ly within the confines of the Signal Corps 
and it became the Air Corps, with its own 
organization and with its own command. 
The day came when those with imagination 
conceived the idea that the Air Force should 
be a coequal part of the armed services along 
with the Army and the Navy—brothers in 
arms in joint defense of the United States. 
This seemed a simple matter to most of us 
but others in Congress did not agree. A bit- 
ter fight ensued, but out of the smoke of 
battle and out of the travail of our efforts 
came this great patriotie and defense organi- 
zation known as the Air Force. 

This fact alone did not make the Air 
Force a coequal branch in the Defense De- 
partment. On the contrary, the Army and 
the Navy both had academies to teach their 
young officers all the routine and the knowl- 
edge of their own branches. The Air Force 
had none. I am proud to say, Mr. Secre- - 
tary and Members, that I was one of those 
who introduced a bill to establish an Air 
Force Academy. True, Mr. Secretary, I had 
in mind that the Aeademy would be located 
in Louisiana—that is really the best place 
for it—but instead it went to Colorado and 
it is now performing its appointed task of 
turning out graduates for commissions in 
the Air Force. At this time, there are other 
jobs to be done—not major ones, but minor 
fringe-types to round out the Air Force into 
a well-ordered, well-organized, coequal 
branch of the Department of Defense. I 
am not going to go into that matter here. 
It is not the proper place, it is not the proper 
time for a presentation of such a discus- 
sion. In the final analysis, the Air Force 
can continue to function in a manner which 
is the pride of the people of the United 
States. ; 

Since World War I almost on every field 
of battle, members of the Air Force have 
actively participated and by their gallantry 
brought glory to this banner. They have 
been rugged, vigorous, brave, and patriotic 
persons who have been willing to die—and 
many have died—in the defense of this ban- 
ner. 

Of course, therefore, Mr. Secretary and 
General White, we are proud of this flag— 
proud that it will belong to this committee 
and will have a proper place in this commit- 
tee room where all who come to help us in 
the work of legislating within our juris- 
diction may see it and glory in the fact that 
men like you and others have given un- 
stintedly of their time and talent in their 
efforts to help this committee chart a direct 
course in this new field, so that that banner 
may be held aloft with pride and conviction. 

Let me again thank you, Mr. Secretary 
and General White, that your kindness has 
brought you here this morning and for your 
interest in our committee and for your 
patriotism and devotion to our membership. 


The Blessing of Struggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mfr, 
Speaker, every student, parent, and edu- 
cator in the United States should read 
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the following address by Hon. Sam 
Pettengill: 


[From the Vermont Academy Bulletin, 
June 1957] 


THE BLESSING OF STRUGGLE 


(By the Honorable Samuel B. Pettengill, 
V.A., 1904, delivered at the ceremony of 
induction of new members of the cum 
laude society, Sunday evening, May 24, 
1957) 


When I got through Vermont Academy, 
college and law school, I played a good deal 
of chess while waiting for clients who were 
bold enough to let me practice on them. 

Chess, as some of you kriow, is the most 
difficult of all games. The combinations and 
permutations on the chessboard run into 
the octillions and no man ever has, or ever 
will completely master it. 

Chess masters are relative only to other 
players. Nevertheless they are remarkable 
men. One of several I got to know was 
Emmanuel Lasker, of Berlin, Germany, who 
had been world’s champion for 24 years. He 
was not a mental freak. He had a doctor of 
philosophy in mathematics and wrote a pro- 
found book on philosophy. In addition, he 
was a kind and gentle man-—then in his 
sixties. 

We got him to come to my hometown of 
South Bend to put on an exhibition match 
with some 30 local players. At supper that 
night, we asked this grand master why he 
had given so much of his life to chess. 

He said: “The chessboard is a symbol of 
life—of all life. The essence of life is 
struggle. Take struggle out of chess, or out 
of life, and what is left? In chess I have 
found happiness.” 

That was 35 years ago. I have never for- 
gotten his words and have often said to 
young parents, “Don’t take struggle out of 
your children’s lives.” 

The instinct of fathers and mothers is to 
do just that—to make life easier for my boy 
than it was to me. It is interesting to note 
that youth is sounder in this matter than 
age. Youth revels in competitive sport, 
whether to do something better than his 
fellows, or to beat some previous record. 

Even small children, when they invent 
games of their own, always put struggle into 
them. 

Struggle is a blessing to be sought for, 
not an evil to be avoided. 

We have met tonight to honor those who 
have won the honor of a cum laude stu- 
dent. But honors are silly toys, unimportant 
in themselves, important only as evidence of 
something well done. Those of you who did 
not win had the struggle as well as the 
winners—which is the thing that counts. 

So I congratulate both the winners and 
those who tried but did not win.- I know 
who is going to get the big rewards of life. 

In recent years, society has gone nuts on 
the pusillanimous cult of security, guaran- 
teed by Government; in short, a nation of 
parasites. The illusion of the age is that 
people can vote themselves rich. It .is a 
superstitution that social security depends 
on the promises of politicians; not on the 
character, competence, and courage of men. 
It is a fable and a fraud that the output of 
society can be greater than the input of 
individuals. 

It is a universal complaint that nobody 
wants to work any more, or only enough to 
get by. Employers are frantic for depend- 
able employees. Labor unions have the 
laudable desire to improve the position of 
their members, but they overplay this hand 
when they say “Stretch it out. Take it easy. 
Do no more than enough to stay on the 
payroll.” 

When young people apply for their first 
job, they ask, “When will I begin to draw 
a pension? How many coffee breaks in a 
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day? How many holidays? How long and 
frequent are the paid vacations? And if I 
work more than 40 hours in the 144 hours 
in 6 days, do I get time and a half?” 

The young men who ask none of these 
questions are sure to get and hold a job. In 
fact, this sort of young men have a golden 
age ahead of them. They will have less com- 
petition than that kind of men have ever 
had—and greater rewards. 

When I was at Vermont Academy, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was President. He attracted 
national attention when he said: “I wish 
to preach not the doctrine of ignoble ease, 
but the doctrine of the strenuous life.” He 
said of himself, let me wear out, not rust out. 
He told young men to hit the line hard. He 
told women not to shirk their prime function 
to bear children. He said this at a time 
when any woman who had more than two 
children was considered subhuman, if not 
@ little indecent. 

Theodore Roosevelt dreamed nobly of his 
country, and by the fire of his example, lit 
other fires in millions of homes. It was 
said that Washington founded the Nation, 
Lincoln saved it, and T. R. revitalized it. 
He appealed to the strong side of men as 
is now done chiefly by marine sergeants and 
the coaches of athletics like my old friend, 
Knute Rockne. > 

“Rock” had no use for “lounge lizards” 
or “tea hounds” on a coliege campus. Youth 
liked that. They flocked to Notre Dame to 
play under Rockne, and when his players 
were behind at the end of the first half, they 
proceeded to pulf the game out of the fire 
because “we can’t let ‘Rock’ down.” 

A century ago, Italy was under foreign 
rule. It was then that Mazzini, or was it his 
fellow patriot, Garibaldi? appealed to the 
strong side of men with these words: “Young 
men of Italy, I offer you nothing but the 
water of the streams as your drink. I offer 
you nothing but black bread as your food, 
and nothing but the blue canopy of heaven 
and the lights of the eternal stars as your 
covering at night. But if you follow me, 
young men of Italy, you and I will be free.” 

They followed and Italy became a republic. 

But today, the general appeal is to the soft 
side of men—envy, self-pity, covetousness, 
class hatred. Our elections have become 
auctions in which rival politicians of both 
the old parties out-bid each other by opening 
the door of the treasury in exchange for 
votes. 

“Could and get it” is the slogan as people 
become the vandals of their own country and 
“bread and circuses” the formula for political 
advancement. 

In the educational field, men like John 
Dewey have tried to eliminate struggle from 
the classroom. No required subjects! No 
examinations. They develop inferiority com- 
plexes, rather than the challenge to do bet- 
ter. Never punish a child. Children should 
be wholly free. And so forth. With the re- 
sult that employers despair because Johnny 
can’t read and Mabel can’t spell. 

So we have cities with few citizens, but 
many who wish to share the blessings of 
liberty, but shirk its burdens. 

This is not the spirit of 1776, nor of the 
great chess master, nor of Theodore Roose- 
velt. America needs a rebirth of “the strenu- 
ous life” and I know I am talking to young 
men who will take their part in it. 

It was said of those who crossed the Ap- 
palachians down into the valleys of the Ohio, 
the Mississippi, and the Missouri and pushed 
the frontiers of freedom to the Pacific shore 
that the cowards never started and the weak 
never arrived. With no capital save cour- 
age and no resource except resourcefulness 
they built the American empire. 

Here are the hundreds of miles of stone 


walls of Vermont—every stone dug from the . 


ground and moved to where it now lies by ox 
power and human muscle alone. We think 
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of the pyramids of Egypt, and the tens of 
thousands of slaves who dragged the huge 
stones across the desert under the whips of 
their masters. It is my guess that the stone 
walls of Vermont represent more toil than 
the pyramids. But the walls were laid by 
the free choice of freemen. They scorned 


‘delights and lived laborious days. 


It is good to have a school for young men 
in sight of those stone walls. 

Avoid struggle, and 1 becomes sterile, 
vapid, and meaningless. Our mental hospi- 
tals are being filled with thousands of neu- 
rotics, many of whom feel inadequate to 
meet life because they were protected from 
taking the bumps im ehildhood. 

No man was ever greater than the difficul- 


It is only struggle that calls forth hidden 


was never cut imto timber or firewood. It 
lay where it fell. Other strong men in the 
neighborhood came and tried to lift 


count with men. 

The hard surgical cases, where life hangs 
on a heartbeat, do not go to the dilettante 
surgeon. The tough engineering problem, 
like building a bridge across a mighty river, 
dves not go to the engineer who has always 
looked for the easy jobs. And the same for 
lawyers, and top executives in business. 

If at times you feet that you did not have 
the same chance that others have, ask your- 
self what chance did Abraham Lincoln have? 
Remember that “it is not so much the size of 
the dog in the fight that counts, but the 
size of the fight in the dog.” 

You young men faee a time of struggie 
with an enemy ef your country more danger- 
ous than King George III in 1776—the god- 
less Caesars of atheistic communism. Face 
up to it. Lick it. Put it and all its teach- 
ing out of our schools, churches, public af- 
fairs, and_private life. What our fathers be- 
queathed us is still the last best hope of 
earth. Save it for your boys and girls. 

Remember robust Robert Browning: “E 
count life just a stuff to try the soul's 
strength on, educe the man.” 

Remember Tennyson’s “Ulysses” and the 
old Greeks “who ever with a frolic welcoms 
took the thunder and the sunshine’—the 
hard hours with the same zest as the pleas- 
ant ones. 


Remember the poem of the frontier: 


“I dream no dream of a nursemaid state, 
That spoons me out my food. 
No, the stout heart sings in its strife with 
fate, 
For the toil and the sweat are goo.” 
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Adenauer Visit 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17,1960 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, on the oc- 
casion of this visit of Chancellor Ade- 
nauer to President Eisenhower, it would 
seem appropriate to express the great 
satisfaction that we all.feel on the con- 
tinuing close cooperation between the 
people of West Germany and the people 
of the United States. It is a source of 
satisfaction to realize that both coun- 
tries have been able to change from 
former enmity of a few years ago to the 
firm friendship which now exists. Today 
West Germany is the keystone of the 
North Atlantic Alliance on the continent 
of Europe. During the NATO Parlia- 
mentarians’ Conference held in Wash- 
ington last fall, to which I was a delegate 
representing the United States, it was 
a heartwarming and satisfying experi- 
ence to participate with the West Ger- 
man delegates in our deliberations, 
West Germany is a pillar of strength to 
the allies in their uncompromising stand 
against communism. On the freedom 
of West Berlin, Chancellor Adenauer 
sets the tone for the whole free world. 
We honor him for his leadership and his 
heroic stand. 

West Germany has taken a prominent 
lead in the new European economic 
groupings which are resulting in freer 
trade and greater economic prosperity 
to Western Europe. 

To a country which had just suffered 
the greatest devastation in her history, 
the achievement of such a prosperity as 
she has never before known is largely 
due to the inspired leadership of this 
great Chancellor. 

America has many historical ties with 
Germany. The first large unit of Ger- 
man settlers, who arrived in America in 
1683, under the leadership of Franz Pas- 
torius founded Germantown, Pa. To 
this body belongs the honor of having 





published the first formal protest in this 


country against slavery. 

Among the recent great of our Nation 
of German ancenstry, Generals Wede- 
meyer, Stratemeyer, Kreuger, Spaatz, 
and Admiral Nimitz come to mind. 
One of- the founders of our coun- 
try was General Von Steuben who 
offered his services to General Wash- 
ington as a volunteer during the 
War of Independence. He served as 
Inspector-General of the Continental 
Army and trained the the colonial troops 
at Valley Forge. Of all the foreign of- 
ficers who served in the Continental 
Army, he alone remained to become an 
American citizen. In his honor a great 
society exists today which bears his 
name. The members of the Steuben So- 
ciety of America are American Citizens 
origin dedicated to the 


members in their rights, duties, and obli- 
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gations as citizens so that they may ex- 
ercise their right to vote with intelli- 
gence, and symbolizes the bond that 
exists between the people of the United 
States and the people of West Germany. 





Highway Research Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


* OF MARYLAND 
"’N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following. informative 
address by Mr. Fred Burggraf, director, 
Highway Research Board, National 
Academy of Sciences—National Research 
Council. 

HIGHWAY RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 1 


(By Fred Burggraf) 


This is a most oppor®une time to give you 
a review of highway research activities, as 
just last Friday we concluded the largest 
and most successful annual meeting in the 
39-year history of the board. The attend- 
ance at this meeting was approximately 
2,600 with representatives from practically 
every State in the Union, from many of the 
Provinces of Canada and from over a score 
of other foreign countries. There were a 
total of 222 formal technical papers and re- 
ports presented along with 49 informal 
Papers at 55 sessions during the week. I 
could easily devete the time allotted me on 
this program to reviewing briefly the high- 
lights of this annual meeting, but outside 
of referring later in the paper to some of the 
presented items of special interest to this 
group I will now discuss the broad concept 
of the increasing rate that highway research 
is playing in highway transportation affairs. 
Highway transportation has become a part 
of the American way of life. Our economic 
structure is dependent on it and it is inter- 
woven into the fabric of our society. 
Highway transportation has played a great 
role in making possible the high level of 
economic activity and the social and cul- 
tural benefits the Nation now enjoys, but 
with it have come problems of great mag- 
nitude and far-reaching effects. Some have 
been or are being solved; others demand 
solution now, or are still emerging. Their 
solution will come through research, just as 
research in the past has developed the pol- 
icies and practices we now accept as routine. 
In pursuance of a resolution adopted by 
the executive committee of the highway re- 
search board, a special committee on high- 
way research priorities was established dur- 
ing the past year. To aid the committee in 
its assigned task of reviewing research needs, 
estimating costs and establishing priorities, 
it first sought the advice and recommenda- 
tions of all project and special committees 
of the highway research board. These com- 
mittees include highway officials and engi- 
neers and representatives of industry, uni- 
versities, and associations. Each committee 
was requested to supply in uniform manner 
a description of the research problem in its 
area of interest that it felt deserved highest 
priority of attention, and to estimate its cost. 
Over 100 carefully considered proposals were 
received in a most gratifying response. 


1 Presented at the 15th annual convention, 
National Limestone Institute, Inc.,; Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., January 19-21, 1960. 
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These proposals fall within the following 
fields of interest: 


1. Economics, finance, and administra- 
Ge Ms ci a etacendinkulalwsngiaws apes 25 
Di: QRS titted ak on ccndenthiewnn 18 
3. Materials and cunetewetion a ieilaaeme 21 
Se DEARANEDOD 6 iii ans wobiesinasdie 3 
5. Traffic and operations.....-.....--.. 17 
6. Soils, geology, and foundations_-_..-- il 
T.2CRDGR + FORGOTOR . osiiicncastwtivensntiien 3 
8. Wight... ieiIDiMty . 2.6 nthe celica ce 2 
9. Electronics..........- nineties tian asin 1 
Ie IIL. cacscttivns ankan vaigheneinendis quis ap esesdihogib- nies 101 


The committee after careful review of the 


problem statements submitted decided it was 
not feasible to set a numerical rating for in- 
dividual projects. Insteads, the committee 
selected 19 broad areas of research which 
would embrace the most important and ur- 
‘gent of those proposals from the viewpoint 
of administration and management of the 
highway program and thus of nationwide in- 
terest. 

These specific areas of needed research 
are: (These are areas and not specific re- 
search projects; and the order of listing in 
no way indicates relative urgency or im- 
portance). 

1. Controlling development of land in vi- 
cinity of freeway interchanges. 

2. Design, traffic control, and spacing of 
ramps and interchanges. 

3. Intensive investigation of accidents. 

4. Comprehensiye study of passenger 
transportation in metropolitan areas. 

5. Comprehensive study of freight trans- 
portation by motor vehicle in rural and urban 
areas. 

6. Translation of the results of the AASHO 
road test in Illinois to conditions in other 
States. 

7. Snow and ice removal treatment. 

8. Improvement of highway maimtenance. 

9. Improvement of knowledge of agere- 
gates and soils. 

Of importance to this group is the suite 
ing statement under this project: 

“The accelerating demand for roadbuild- 
ing materials and the diminishing supply 
of aggregates of desired quality makes a 
better understanding of the performance of 
aggregates of various characteristics in con- 
crete and bituminous pavements most 
urgent. Tests to determine in advance the 
probable performance in service are needed 
to permit classifying aggregates in terms of 
appropriate use. Means of improving poor 
quality aggregates through various processes 
of benefication must be developed. Possibly 
nuclear energy may transform undesirable 
materials into useful aggregates. In short 
increasing demands for more and better ma- 
terials whose performance can be forecast 
with confidence require renewed study in 
one of the oldest fields of highway research, 
employing to the fullest, new sources and 
techniques now available.” 

10. Improvement of techniques for fore- 
casting traffic and revenues. 

11. Sharpening of figures of tangible road- 
user benefits and development of method for 
appraising benefits now called intangible. 

12. Conceptual study of nonuser and com- 
munity benefits of highway construction in 
relation to user benefits. 

13. Warrants for lighting freeways. 

14. Standards for secondary and local 
roads. 

15. Development of driving simulator. 

16. Electronic control of vehicles. 

17. Analysis of the interactions of road and 
vehicle. 

18. Simulation of traffic flow. 

19. Improvement of motor-vehicle admin- 
istration. 

The total estimated cost of the research 
described in the 19 areas listed above is $34 
million. The committee believes that it 
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1960 


represents a practicable approach to a 4- 
or 5-year program in areas in which new 
knowledge is most urgently needed, a pro- 
gram that will quickly produce the most 
needed answers and permit the completion 
of usable portions of research activity that 
is broader in scope or of longer duration 
than can reasonably be accomplished in this 
period. 
AN ANALYSIS OF FISCAL SUPPORT 


The latest survey of the highway rsearch 
expenditures in the United States was made 
by the Board during the past year and it 
covers the calendar year 1958. The canvas 
included the highway departments of 48 
States and the District of Columbia. > 

The survey was extended to cover 62 of 
the engineering colleges. The U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads supplied figures for highway 
research financed from both the 1% percent 
funds, and from the administrative funds. 
The expenditures for the AASHO Road Test 
are pro-rated on an annual basis. 

A summary of the expenditures shows 4 
grand total of 17.7 million dollars spent for 
highway research in 1958 by the above-men- 
tioned agencies. The amount expended by 
each is as follows: 


[Millions of dollars] 


Expenditure 

Source: 

- State funds alone__......_--.-... 4. 
1% percent funds__.....-....... 4. 
. US. Bureau of Public Roads 
.(administrative funds)... --. 2. 
. State educational institutions.... 1. 
. AASHO road test (prorated) ...... 4 


op, whe 





In the case of 1.5 million expended by 
State educational institutions about .5 mil- 
lion came from industry. 

A comparison of the relative amounts 
spent for research as related to disbursement 
for State administration of highways re- 
veals that only 2 mills of each total road 
dollar was spent for highway research in 
1958 ($17,700,000 + $9,927,000,000). This is 
only about 10 percent of the rate of expendi- 
ture by industry for research. 

APPLICATIONS OF HIGHWAY RESEARCH 
FINDINGS 


The central objective of this staff project 
was to obtain material evidence of benefits 
of research which would bring reassurance 
regarding the justification of additional re- 
search as an integral component of the in- 
creased highway program. The staff engi- 
neers obtained through personal visits to 
48 States and the District of Columbia, ci- 
tations of the utilization of highway re- 
search findings. A total of 348 citations of 
the application of research findings were ob- 


tained. The following summary shows the’ 


number of examples received by broad 
areas: 


Economics, finance, and administration. 29 


UNMRAAS cai wiectgiie pen mamine Lewin ikaeneoec 100 
Materials and construction...........-. 116 
SPRUNG So ck Sag celal cretoeienapen tenons 9 
Traffic and operations._...-........... 56 
Soils,.geology, and foundations_........ 38 

VOU Kc cibintedicivinbbdnncinnn 348 


To the same extent that these acknowl- 
edged improvements are the dividends of the 
past investments in research, so will the re- 
search expenditures of today be the divi- 
dends of better operations and techniques of 
tomorrow. 

In_assessing the benefits derived from re- 
search, a net gain or saving in out-of-pocket 
costs may not always be found, but an in- 
crease in knowledge and understanding of 
basic principles and truths will usually lead 


to the avoidance of error. This can bring * 


benefits in convenience, conservation, satis- 
faction, service, and welfare which are not 
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recorded in statistics. In fact, the applica- 
tion of newly found truth to highway stand- 
ards may actually result in greater out-of- 
pocket cost but may fulfill the demands for 
greater convenience, safety, and service 
which are supportable from a resulting in- 
crease in general economy. For example, the 
cost of reducing accidents may increase but 
the resulting social and economic benefits 
will apply to offset these costs. 

The three reports which I have very briefly 
reviewed—(1) Research Needs in the United 
States, (2) An Analysis of Fiscal Support of 
Highway Research in 1958, and (3) Applica- 
tion of Highway Research Findings—will be 
published in a bulletin by the board later 
in the winter. 

Just a further word on application of 
research: The complete research program in- 
cludes not only programing, operating, and 
reporting but also the application of find- 
ings. The research organization itself often 
completes its role with the report of findings. 
There often follows a considerable timelag 
before the results are put into practice. 

In all cases the problem of application re- 
solves itself into three elements—communi- 
cation of findings to proper authority, eval- 
uation of findings for propriety of utiliza- 
tion, and administrative authorization for 
their use. No standard pattern has evolved 
for translating findings into practice, but the 
proper inclusion of the three elements above 
noted will expedite the utilization of research 
findings. 

THE AASHO ROAD TEST 


At this timie last year when Mr. Ward, the 
assistant director of the board, appeared be- 
fore you, the research being conducted at the 
AASHO road test had been underway for 
only a few weeks. 

During the ensuing 12 months, the research 
has moved steadily toward its goals. A huge 
mass of data has been collected and sum- 
marized. Programs for analysis of this data 
are constantly being produced, reviewed, im- 
proved, and put into use. The staff research 
engineers have many interesting facts before 
them to study and appraise. 

The road test, as you know, consists of 
three separate major experiments: one in- 
volving rigid pavements, one involving flex- 
ible pavements, and one involving certain 
types of bridge spans. It appears that all 
three experiments will produce findings. that 
will be invaluable to the Nation’s legislators, 
highway administrators, and engineers. 

One facet of th® research work during the 
past year should be mentioned here. The 
project staff, aided by an advisory panel, has 
completed the development of a method of 
pavement rating which holds great promise 
as a worthwhile tool for the State highway 
departments. A detailed description of the 
concepts involved was given in a paper pre- 
sented last week at our annual meeting. 

The research phase of the AASHO road 
test has now been under way for approxi- 
mately 14 months. The present schedule 
contemplates the end of the regular test 
traffic phase next July 1. Thus, in terms of 
time, the test is 70 percent completed. 

Following the test traffic phase, an esti- 
mated 3 months will be devoted to special 
tests which will include the operation of 
certain types of military vehicles over the 
test pavements and bridges. An additional 
6 to 7 months will be required for data analy- 
sis and report writing as well as disposing of 
the physical plant and equipment. The 
goal for ending all activity at the test site 
is April 30, 1961, and the final reports on 
the research should be in print within a 
short time thereafter 

More important than the time schedule is 
the rate of application of axle loads to the 
test pavements and bridges. 

Last week the project began the addition 
of 48 test vehicles to the fleet of 78 previ- 


ously operated on the test loops. This in- 
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crease in traffic is in accordance with the 
wishes of the American. Association of State 
Highway Officials, sponsor of the project, and 
was recommended by a special subcommittee 
appointed by AASHO at its Boston meeting 
last October. 

On the project's 4 main test loops, this 
means an increase from 6 to 10 vehicles per 
traffic lane. On the smaller traffic loop, car- 
rying light trucks, one lane increases from 
4 to 6 vehicles and the other from 8 to 12. 
Additional standby units will also be avail- 
able for each traffic lane. The traffic is now 
rolling 7 days a week and over 6 million 
miles of test traffic have been accumulated 
to date. 

This expanded operation, which is being 
supported by the U.S. Army Transportation 
Corps Road Test Support Activity, is aimed 
at increasing the number of axle load ap- 
plications between now and July 1. At 
present, each section of pavement still in 
test has received approximately 400,000 ap- 
plications of a specific axle load. The goal 
by next July 1 is 650,000 applications. 

Of course, this expansion has necessitated 
an increase in the project’s budget. . Other 
budget items also have increased during the 
past year, and the total estimated cost of 
the project now stands at $25 million 

The extensive worldwide interest in this 
outstanding research activity is amply dem- 
onstrated by the following fact: To date 
slightly over 10,000 registered visitors have 
visited the project including engineers from 
57 different foreign countries. 

Since crushed stone was used as a base 
type on many of the bituminous pavements 
and also on some of the special base type 
wedge section studies, I am sure many of you 
will be very much interested in the final 
report of this project. 


RECENT RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


During the past year there has been much 
activity in highwey research as the Board 
alone has published over 6,000 pages of re- 
ports. Many of these deal with aggregates 
and as such’ are of Anterest to this group. 
I would like to mention very briefly just four 
of these reports: (1) “Report on Coopera- 
tive Freezing and Thawing Tests of Con- 
crete.” This is a report on a program of 
cooperative freezing and thawing tests of 
concrete conducted by 13 laboratories using 
the four ASTM Tentative Methods of Tests. 
(2) “Relationship of Concrete Strength to 
Maximum Size of Aggregate.” This investi- 
gation indicates that changes in maximum 
size of coarse aggregate involve two oppos- 
ing influences on strength. For increases 
in size up to about three-fourths of 1 inch 
the effect of reduced water predominates 
and strength increases. Beyond this point 
the advantage of reduced water is more 
than offset by the large pieces of aggregate 
which in themselves cause strength reduc- 
tion. (3) “Skid Prevention Research.” 
Many road surface factors affect skid resis- 
tance including type of aggregate. Al- 
most all aggregates will become polished un- 
der intense traffic, some, however, much 
sooner than others. The relative polishing 
characteristics of bituminous mixtures com- 
posed of 22 different mineral aggregates are 
given. Also the use of vibrating anti-skid 
aggregate into the surface of concrete pave- 
ments during construction is advocated. 
(4) “Lime and Lime-Fly Ash as Soil Stab- 
ilizers.” This should be of general interest 
to this group. 

There were also some papers and 
given at our meeting last week which I be- 
lieve you should know about and I will give 
only their title: 

1. Economic Blending of Aggregate for 
Various Types of Concrete. 

2. Servicr Behavior and Laboratory Evalu- 
ation of Aggregates. 

3. Characteristics of Kingston Carbonate 
Rock Reaction. 
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4. Effect of Mlitic Clay on the Chemical 
Carbonate 


The impact of the expanded and acceler- 
ated program has already made itself felt 
in many ways. In the highway depart- 
ment, for example, many old problems have 
acquired a new and many new 
problems have arisen. The program has 
brought problems and questions for which 
there are no ready answers to every division 
of the highway department. 

There is strong evidence that the acceler- 
ated highway program has greatly increased 
research activity. Based on the number of 
papers and reports ted at the annual 
meetings of the highway research board and 
the attendance at these meetings, there has 
been an increase of approximately 80 per- 
cent in these categories during the past 4 
years. 

CONCLUDING COMMENT 

While these comments have necessarily 
been very general, I have attempted to give 
you a glimpse of some of the broad areas in 
which stepped-up research activities are 
needed as well as some of the current fields 
of special interest to this group. 

. I think a good description of the combined 


efforts in this field of highway research ac- ° 


tivities ts contained in the following in- 
scription on the front of our National Acad- 
emy of Sciences Building here in Washing- 
ton: 

“The search for truth is in one way hard 
and another easy. For it is evident that no 
one can master it fully nor miss it wholly. 
But each adds a little to our knowledge of 
nature, and from all the facts assembled 
there arises a certain grandeur.” 


Increasing the Minimum Wage to $1.25 
Per Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following report to the 
City Council of the City of New York 
by the Special Committee To Investigate 
the Causes of Low Wages in the City 
of New York and the Feasibility of Es- 
tablishing an Adequate Minimum Wage 
together with two resolutions adopted by 
_ the council with respect to this impor- 

tant subject: 


Reports OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
M-—275—REPORT TO THE CITY COUNCIL OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK BY THE SPECIAL COMMIT- 
TEE TO INVESTIGATE THE CAUSES OF LOW 
WAGES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK AND THE 
FEASIBILITY OF ESTABLISHING AN ADEQUATE 
MINIMUM WAGE 


To the City Council of the City of New 
York: 


Report of the Special Committee To In- 
vestigate the Causes of Low Wages in the 
City of New York and the Feasibility of Es- 
tablishing an Adequate Mimimum Wage, 
created pursuant to the council’s resolution 
of December 22, 1959. 

The committee held public hearings on 
February 18, 23, 26, and March 2, 1960. The 
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mayor and other representatives of city gov- 
ernment, trade union officials, representa- 
tives of business and industry, and the pri- 
vately supported social service, civic and 
welfare groups were invited to attend and 
testify. ‘ 

In all, 45 witnesses appeared and testified. 
The committee also sought and secured 
written statements from the heads of city 
agencies affected, studies relating to the sub- 
jects under investigation, and available sta- 
tistics. Other documents relevant to the 
subject were also scrutinized. Appendix A 
of this report is a schedule of the material 


and testimony considered by your commit-- 


tee. 

The committee’s analysis of the studies 
and statistics available from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of 
Labor, the New York State Department of 
Labor, the New York City Department of 
Labor, and those of private agencies estab- 
lished that there are no comprehensive 
studies available which adequately cover all 


- of the problems which the committee has 


under consideration and investigation. It 
was therefore necessary for the committee to 
reach its conclusions after a study of the 
material available, the testimony adduced at 
the hearings, and the various statements, 
statistics, and documents listed in appendix 
A, as well as upon the personal general 
knowledge of the members of the commit- 
tee on conditions in the community. 

Initially, it was evident that many of the 
workers of our city and their families are 
living under substandard conditions. The 
primary cause is low wages. 


THE FEDERAL LAW AND EXCLUSIONS THEREUNDER 


Thousands of wage earners and heads of 
families in New York City are being paid for 
their work at rates of less than $1 per hour. 

This condition exists and is possible under 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
requires payment of a minimum wage of $1 
an hour, because the act excludes from cov- 
erage many employed in a great variety of 
occupations. Excluded from the benefits of 
the law are employees of any retail or serv- 
ice establishment making more than 50 per- 
cent of its annual dollar sales of goods or 
services within the State in which it is lo- 
cated. Employees in the fields of launder- 
ing, cleaning, or repairing clothing, or 
fabrics, with limited qualifications as to the 
amount of intrastate business, are excluded. 
Employees of firms of purely local nature are 
not covered thereunder. Many others are 
excluded. These exclusions leave uncovered 
and unprotected millions of workers who 
are probably in greater need of protection 
than many of those who are provided for in 
the law. 

THE STATE LAW 


The laws of New York State provide that 
minimum wage rates in certain fields of 
employment may be set by the State indus- 
trial commissioner by order on the basis of 
recommendations, after public hearings, by 
tripartite wage boards. The wage order 
promulgated by the State industrial com- 
mission in 1952, and still in effect, covering 
confectionery workers set a minimum of 75 
cents per hour and in the amusement and 
recreation field, rates from 75 cents to $1 
per hour are established for straight time 
workers and those whose rates are not estab- 
lished on piecework or per event basis by 
an order. In some of the other minimum 
wage orders promulgated by the State indus- 
trial commissioner, we find the minimums 
established for laundries at $1 per hour, 
beauty services at $1.05 an hour, cleaning 
and dyeing at $1 per hour, and retail estab- 
ilshments at $1 per hour. In all there are 
nine such orders affecting limited fields now 
in effect. A tenth is inoperative because of 
pending litigation. 

Clearly, the State of New York has not 
filled in the gaps left in the Federal law 
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and, in some instances, where it has under- 
taken to do so it has established rates below 
the $1 per hour minimum. As a result of 
exclusions from the Federal law, and the 
extremely limited character of the State law, 
both resulting in narrow coverage, there re- 
main large pockets of workers not only in 
this city, but in the State and throughout 
the Nation, who are wholly unprotected and 
are being paid at rates of less than $1 per 
hour. The New York State Department of 
Labor estimates that about 700,000 em- 
ployees at present are not covered by State 
or Federal minimum wage provisions. 


FAMILY BUDGETS 


Even the rate of $1 per hour, if applied 
to all, is wholly inadequate in New York 
City to afford to a family the absolute neces- 
sities of life. 

In October 1959, the Community Council 
of Greater New York set a budget for a 
family of four at $93.12 per week. It in- 
cluded provisions for Federal and State taxes. 
A family breadwinner, on that basis, would 
have to earn more than $2 per hour to earn 
the budget requirement. The State labor 
department found in 1956 that a working 
woman in New York City required $51.23 per 
week to support herself adequately. ~~ 

As modest as are the standards of living 
represented in these budgets, we do realize 
that at this time they are not attainable for 
all in our city. s 

We-have been compelled to consider a 
lower standard and, therefore, went to the 
welfare department of the city in an effort 
to ascertain what is a minimum budget for 
health and safety. The city welfare depart- 
ment, under mandate from and in coopera- 
tion with the State department of social wel- 
fare, determines the cost of items of living 
at minimal standards of health and safety in 
New York City. The degree of need varies 
with the size of family, age, sex of the chil- 
dren, and the rent paid. In the interests of 
simplification, we considered only families 
of two, of three, and of four. So limiting the 
family size, the great variable left is that of 
rent. This widely inconstant figure renders 
it difficult to set in practice an accurate fig- 
ure as to what would constitute an appro- 
priate minimum relief budget for health and 
safety of a family of two, of three, and of 
four. Probably the most reliable amounts 
for minimum budgets of such relief families 
is found in a table prepared by the city 
department of welfare and which is used in 
determining eligibility for the free school 
lunch. Under a minimum budget for health 
and safety, a family of two would require 
$52 a week; a family of three, $63 a week; 
and a family of four, $74 a week to live ac- 
cording to minimal welfare standards in the 
city of New York. These standards are 
accepted by the State department of social 
welfare as the basis for authorizing reim- 
bursement. 

Based upon the requirements of these 
minimum budgets, a wage earner in a family 
of two, presently earning $1 per hour for a 
40-hour week, received $12 less than the 
amount required under minimal welfare 
standards; for a family of tHree, $23 less; 
and for a family of four, $34 less, 


COST TO THE CITY 


Tt is estimated that there are at least 
375,000 people in New York City today whose 
incomes are below public assistance allow- 
ance levels. 

At the present time, the wages of 44.3 per- 
cent of the families on home relief in the 
city include wage earners whose incomes are 
being supplemented by the department of 
welfare. These payments represent a sub- 
sidy which is paid out of tax money. 

The cost to operate the city department 
-of hospitals for 1958-59 was $161,996,776.54. 
Collections from all sources amounted to 
$38,424,261.57. Of all cases investigated 
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during 1958, 55 percent were potentially 


nonrevenue producing. Of the remaining 
45 percent, only 6.2 percent were considered 
able to pay in full or in part. The other 
36.8 percent were covered by Blue Cross, hos- 
pital insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
or were cases on which reimbursement by 
the State or Federal Government were in 
prospect. 

The department’s records are not main- 
tained on a basis which shows what part of 
the budget is used for those which we are 
considering, but it is not an unfair assump- 
tion that a substantial amount is used for 
hospital care of very low-paid workers and 
their farnilies. 

The city department of health has a bud- 
get for 1959-60 of $26 million of which 
$13 million are expended for the mainte- 
nance of health stations in slum areas, child 
care, and similar services. Some part of this 
service is for the low-paid workers and their 
families. 

Another item of the city’s current budget 
is payment to charitable institutions in- 
cluding private and voluntary hospitals. 
The total required thereunder is $72,246,909 
of which $48,241,063 is paid out of tax levy 
funds, $22,895,846 by the State, and $1,110,000 
reimbursement received from parents or 
from legally responsible relatives. The 
amount allocated for care, maintenance, and 
treatment of sick and infirm in hospitals and 
sanatoriums is $30,857,907. Some part of this 
budget item must be attributed to the low- 
paid workers and their families. 

There are other city services, all re- 
quiring the expenditure of large sums of 
money, which are in part required for those 
that we are here considering. 

COST OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

The voluntary agencies of the city, char- 
itable, social service, hospital, and others, 
expend great sums, exceeding $200 million 
per year and there is little question but that 
low-paid workers and their families are 
among the beneficiaries of these expendi- 
tures. 

OVERALL COST 


Although it appears impossible to deter- 
mine accurately the actual amount which is 
paid out of tax funds and by the voluntary 
organizations to and for the underpaid earner 
and his family, there is no doubt it runs into 
millions of dollars each year. 


A REQUIRED MINIMUM WAGE 


The businesses and industries which have 
been utilizing the labor of these workers at 
rates of pay that do not enable them to sup- 
port their families on eyen relief standards 
must be required to assume greater respon- 
sibility toward the support of those who 
work for them. 

An essential of any solution of this grave 
condition is the establishment promptly of a 
minimum wage which is truly a minimum 
and which has a broad base. 

The privilege of doing business carries with 
it the responsibility of paying wages sufficient 
to enable the workers to live on a standard 
which is at least-a minimum adequate for 
health and safety. It is morally wrong for a 
business or industry to enjoy the services of 
workers who are able to exist only as a result 
of subsidies granted by public and private 
agencies to them and their families. 

The $1.25-per-hour minimum wage would 
be a step in the direction of bringing the 
workers of our city, State, and the Nation to- 
ward the dignity of supporting themselves 
and their families on such a minimum basis. 
True, a $50-per-week minimum for a 40-hour 
week would still be $2 less income than re- 
quired by a minimum budget for a family of 
two, $13 less than required for a family of 
three, and $24 less than the sum required by 
a family of four; but it would bring most 
$10 or more per week closer to the goal of 
minimum self-sufficiency. In terms of relief 
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to the taxpayers, it was estimated—very con- 
servatively, we believe, by the commissioner 
of the department of welfare that such an in- 
crease in.minimum wages would result in a 
reduction of $1 million a year in relief costs, 
or approximately 5 percent of the annual ex- 
penditures for home relief. There would also 
be reductions in the demands upon the de- 
partment of hospitals, department of health, 
the city through aid to private hospitals, 
other city services, and the private voluntary 
charitable, social service and hospital groups. 

We have not touched upon the price that 
poverty exacts in terms of crime, disease, 
juvenile delinquency, and the loss of sense 
of human dignity. This is one price that we 
are paying which is known to all of us. 
Independent of the relief which such an in- 
creased minimum wage would give to the tax- 
payers and to the private voluntary organ- 
izations, the value of a step forward in this 
area in establishing a minimum wage would 
be incalculable. 


VIEWS OF WITNESSES 


While there was unanimity of opinion e ex- 
pressed by representatives of the public, the 
social agencies and the labor representatives 
who testified in support of an increase to a 
minimum wage of $1.25 per hour with a sub- 
stantially broader coverage—a view which 
most of the employers shared a few repre- 
sentatives of management spoke against an 
increase. They urged delay and recom- 
mended that further detailed studies be 
made before any action be taken. We find 
little merit in the objections made. If the 
immediate goal were $1.50 or more per hour, 
the delay for the studies would be justified— 
but when we are considering a minifMum 
rate of $1.25 per hour—a rate which even the 
most optimistic can only describe as one 
which will barely meet the necessities of life, 
we cannot support such a position. 


No convincing argument has been ad- 


vanced to warrant support for the contin- 
uance and increase (as is inevitable with 
rising living costs) of the great public and 
private subsidies now being paid the workers 
of these low-paying employers. 

None of the employers who testified pay 
employees less than $1.25 per hour; many of 
them pay wages substantially in excess of 
that figure. Some members of employer as- 
sociations, representing the great majority in 
their industries, testified that they are com- 
peting with a few employers within the city 
and State, and some in other States, who are 
paying less than $1.25 per hour. This is a 
problem for them but, nevertheless, they 
prefer, as businessmen with a sense of re- 
sponsibility, to continue paying the higher 
wages rather than to follow the callous course 
of their unfair competitors. They are con- 
vinced that the higher wages paid by them 
bring greater productivity and encourage 
their workers to acquire higher skills. It is 
to these factors that they attribute their 
ability to successfully compete with the few 
in their industries who pay extremely low 
wages. Some also stated that wherever sub- 
standard wages are paid the turnover in em- 
ployment is great and that as wages improve, 
the turnover correspondingly decreases with 
resulting economies, 

Most of these businessmen are convinced 
that a minimum wage of $1.25 per hour, if 
promulgated even in the State alone, will not 
result-in removal of business from the city 
or State, but, rather, believe that those who 
would be affected will adjust themselves to 
the requirements and continue here on a 
$1.25 per hour minimum rate. This they 
attribute to the fact that the substandard 
wage-paying employer needs the labor avail- 
able to him here and knows that a fairer 
wage will result in greater productivity. 
Another and a most important element is 
that the city is the greatest market for his 
products and he must stay in his market. 
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It was also developed that most of the in- 
dustries, which in effect are excluded from 
coverage under the Federal law, are service 
industries dependent upon the market in 
which they exist for their continuance. For 
example, the retail trades, amusement and 
recreation, beauty service, cleaning and dye- 
ing, laundry, restaurants and hotels, all ren- 
der services in the areas in which they exist. 
They are dependent on the people of the city 
and those who visit for their patronage. 
The opinion was expressed that it is virtually 
impossible for these businesses to pick up 
and move out of the city or the State. 

A representative of an employer association 
stated that one large manufacturing concern 
had moved from the city to another State 
and mentioned the possibility of another 
concern doing likewise. Upon inquiry, it 
developed that in both instances the firms 
involved were paying their employees in ex- 
cess of $1.25 per hour, and it was acknowl- 
edged that the establishment of a $1.25 
minimum rate would not have had any effect 
on their decisions. 

In one or possibly two instances, it was 
said that an increase in the minimum wage 
to $1.25 an hour would automatically result 
in increases to those being paid in excess of 
that rate. We are inclined to reject the 
view that this would automatically occur. 
We believe it would have no effect on those 
receiving good wages. As to those in a lim- - 
ited marginal area, above the $1.25 rate, it 
may have some effect but, in our opinion, 
this would be of a minor character. There 
are a great many elements to prevent this, 
such as, existing collective bargaining agree- 
ments which would not be affected by such 
a minimum wage. We do not look upon this 
as a valid argument against the establish- 
ment of a $1.25 minimum rate of wage. 

In one area we found substantial unanim- 
ity—that there should be Federal and State 
legislation establishing a $1.25 minimum on 
a broad basis. Others, although desiring 
joint action by the Congress and State legis- 
lature, would consider it a step forward, 
Congress failing to act, if the State adopted 
the $1.25 minimum on a broad basis. 

There is general recognition that a wage 
of less than $1.25 per hour begets poverty 
and all of the health and social problems 
which follow poverty, that there is an obli- 
gation on the part of business and industry 
to pay a living wage, and that it is wrong for 
the taxpayers and the private charitable 
organizations to be required to subsidize any 
business in this manner, 

NONPROFIT AGENCIES 


The committee has discussed and heard 
the opinions of witnesses on the question of 
whether or not minimum wage laws enacted 
should cover regular nonprofessional em- 
ployees of nonprofit agencies such as hos- 
pitals. We believe they should. The em- 
ployees of such agencies are confronted with 
exactly the same problems as those of em- 
Pployees of industry. They can, no better 
than the employees of industry, meet the 
expenses of living and supporting families 
on substandard wages. To the committee it 
seems of the utmost importance that these 
workers in hospitals who, directly or indi- 
rectly, serve our sick or injured must live at 
least in modest decency if they are to be able 
to properly perform these essential services. 

There is no doubt and we recognize that 
such coverage poses a serious financial prob- 
lem. However, it is one which can and 
should be met in common by the hospitals, 
by those served where possible, by the gen- 
erous su of these institutions as 
well as by the city of New York. It is a 
cause in which we all must join and hear 
the resulting costs. 

OTHER AIDS TO A SOLUTION 


The city of New York is a@ master 
industrial development plan. It has for its 
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Another undertaking of the city has been 
the establishment of the mayor’s committee 
on exploitation of workers. The committee 
is composed of leaders of Industry and labor, 
city agencies and community groups. It has 
for its immediate purpose an educational 
training to improve the job skills, 
the productivity, and the earning power of 
the low-waged workers of the city. Progress 
in this area will lend materiai aid in advanc- 
ing the industrial development plan. 

These programs are important to the wel- 
fare of the city and to the well-being of its 
people. Every effert should be made by the 
administration to press forward on these 


programs and te intensify activities therein.- 


The public should be made better acquainted 
with the programs and their support enlisted 
in aid of them. 

It is interesting to note that the city 
government is taking a position of leader- 
ship in the establishment of a minimum 
wage of $1.25 per hour. The committee re- 
ceived a.communication from the city de- 
partment of labor which includes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The city of New York has already estab- 
lished as a matter of city policy that no em- 
ployee of the city government be employed 
at less than $1.25 an hour. At present, ex- 
cept for some few titles involving part-time 
seasonal, or student positions, all employees 
receive wages not less than $1.25 per hour. 
Even in the exceptional situations, studies 
are underway to insure that there is no 
violation of the minimum wage standard of 
$1.25 per hour.” 

ESTABLISHING MINIMUM WAGES BY WAGE BOARDS 


The committee has given consideration to 
the procedures prescribed in the New York 
State law for the establishment of mini- 
mum wages. The State industrial commis- 
sioner, by order, on the basis of recommen- 
dations of tripartite wage beards, after pub- 
lic hearings, may presentiy provide a mini- 
mum wage rate in a specified industry or 
field. The committee seriously questions the 
usefulness and effectiveness of wage board 
procedures. They are involved, long drawn 
out, costly, and, in the end, only affect but 
a comparatively small segment of those who 
need relief. In our opinion, the only truly 
effective course which should be followed, 
is to forthrightly establish a minimum wage 
upon a broad base with but few clearly de- 
fined and necessary exceptions thereto. 


CONCLUSION 


On the basis of its studies, the committee 
finds that a serious emergency situation 
exists which requires action by both our Fed- 
eral and State Governments. 

Therefore, we recommend that this coun- 
cil call upon the Congress of the United 
States and the Legislature of the State of 
New York to enact laws without delay, which 
will establish at the earliest feasible date, 
a minimum wage of $1.25 per hour for a 40- 
hour workweek, with appropriate premium 
overtime thereafter, the same to apply to em- 
ployees in all businesses and industries and 
to regular nonprofessional employees of vol- 
untary nonprofit organizations such as hos- 
pitals. 

Practices existing in industry of computing 
tips, board and lodging or other considera- 
tions of actual value as part of wages may 
be permitted to continue, but the real value 
of such allowances must be such as assures 
receipt by the employee of at least the mini- 
mum wages prescribed. 


Exceptions in these broad laws should be 
narrowly limited to carefully defined areas 
as similarly should be the discretion of the 
Secretary of Labor and the Industrial Com~ 
missioner to grant exceptions. 

Dated, New York, N.Y., March 7, 1960. 

Respectfully submitted, Earl Brown, chair- 
man; John J. Merli, vice chairman; James F. 
Dulligan, David Ross, Thomas J. Cuite, Ed- 
ward V. Curry, Stanley M. Isaacs, Joseph T. 
Sharkey, ex officio; Edward C. Maguire, coun- 
sel to the special committee. ‘ 

Appendix to the Report of the Special Com- 
mittee of the New York City Council To In- 
vestigate the Causes of Low Wages in the City 
of New York and the Feasibility of Establish- 
ing an Adequate Minimum Wage. 

1. Transcript of hearings before the Spe- 
cial Committee to Investigate the Causes of 
Low Wages in the City of New York: 

(a) Transcript of hearings, Thursday, 
February 18, 1960. 

(b) Transcript of 
February 23, 1960. 

(c) Transcript of 
February 26, 1960. 

(ad) Transcript 
March 2, 1960. 

2. Names and organizations of persons in- 
vited to testify: * 

(a) Representatives of the New York City 
government. 

(b) Representatives of labor organizations. 

(c) Representatives of employers and em- 
ployer organizations. 

(d) Representatives of community and 
welfare organizations. 

3. Communications: 

(a) Harold A. Felix, commissioner of New 
York City Department of Labor, re mini- 
mum wage rates for city workers. 

{b) Leona Baumgartner, commissioner, 
New York City Department of Health, re ex- 
penditures of department of health for medi- 
cally indigent. 

(c) Morris Jacobs, commissioner, New York 
City Department of Hospitals, re expendi- 
tures of department of hospitals, with en- 
closures. , 

(ad) Ralph Gross, general manager} Com- 
merce and Industry, re absence from hearing 
of representatives of various industries. 

4. Books and pamphlets: 

(a) Wages in the Metropolis—Segal, Mar- 
tin. Vol. IV. Study for the Regional Plan. 
Association, Inc. Harvard Univ. ~ Press. 
Cambridge, Mass. 1960, pages 1-211. 

(b) Occupational Wage Survey, New York, 
N.Y., April 1959, Bulletin No. 1240-17. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, pages 1-27. 

(c) Wages and Related Benefits. 20 Labor 
Markets 1958-1959. Bulletin No. 1240-22. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department 
of Labor, pages 1-92. 

(d) Wage Structure Men’s and Boys’ Suits 
and Coats, March 1958. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, pages 
1-55. 

(e) Factory Workers’ Earnings, May 1958. 
Bulletin No. 1252. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U.S. Department of Labor, pages 1-63. 

(f) Comparison of Wages in New York 
City with Other Areas. New York City De- 
partment of Labor, pages 1-22, tables 
I-XXIiI. 

(g) Wages of Janitorial Employees in 
One-Man Residential Buildings, New York 
State, 1958. New York State Department of 
Labor, pages 1-22. 

(h) Wages and Hours Building Service, 
New York State, 1956. New York State De- 
partment of Labor, pages 1-165. 

(1) Wages, Hours and Working Condi- 
tions in Selected Miscellaneous Personal 
Service Industries, 1953. New York State 


Department of Labor, pages 1-79. 


1 Persons who appeared and testified are 
shown together with transcript of each 
hearing. 


hearings, Tuesday, 


hearings, Friday, 


of hearings, Wednesday, 
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(j) Annual Price Survey and Family 
Budget Costs, October 1959. The Com- 
munity Council of Greater New York, pages 
1-47. 

(k) Social Welfare Expenditures and Their 
Financing: New York City. Research De- 
partment, the Community Council of 
Greater New York, pages 1-136. 

(1) Weekly Legislative Digest of Labor and 
Related Bills Introduced in the New York 
State Legislature. “Minimum Wage,” page 
36. February 23, 1960, pages 1-42. 

(m) Collective Bargaining Agreement Be- 
tween Hotel Association of New York City, 
Inc., and New York Hotel Trades Council, 
AFL-CIO, July 8, 1959, pages 1-56. 

(n) Statement of the Cost of Maintaining 
and Operating the Department of Hospitals. 
Year ended December 31, 1958. The City 
of New York. Al-A12, pages 1-23. 

(0) The Negro Wage Earner and Ap- 
prenticeship Training Programs. Labor Deg 
partment. NAACP, pages 1-60. 

(Pp) Wage Rates of Building Service Em- 
ployees Under Contracts with Realty Ad- 
visory Boards on Labor Relations Current 
to December 31, 1959. 

5. Statistical tables: 

(a) Total Employment and Production 
Worker Hours and Earnings by Industries, 
New York City. April 1956. 

(b) Earnings Data for Selected New York 
City Industries. 

(c) Hourly Earnings in Restaurants, In- 
cluding Employee Cafeterias by Occupational 
Group and by Area, January 1956, New York 
City—All Workers. 

(d) Hourly Earnings in Restaurants, In- 
cluding Employee Cafeterias by Occupational 
Group and by Area, January 1956, New York 
City—Women. 

(e) Hourly Earnings in Restaurants Other 
Than Employee Cafeterias by Occupational 
Group and by Area, January 1956—Women. 

(f) Hourly Earnings in Restaurants, In- 
cluding Employee Cafeterias by Receipt of 
Tips and by Area, January 1956—All 
Workers, 

(g) Hourly Earnings in Restaurants, In- 
cluding Employee Cafeterias by Receipt of 
Tips and by Area, January 1956—Women. 

(h) Hourly Earnings in Employee Cafe- 
terias by Occupationar Groups and by Area, 
January 1956—All Workers. 

(i) Hourly Earnings in Employee Cafe- 
terias by Occupational Groups and by Area, 
January 1956—Women. 

(j) Weekly Earnings in Restaurants In- 
cluding Employee Cafeterias by Occupational 
Group and by Area, January 1956—All 
Workers. 

(k) Weekly Earnings in Restaurants In- 
cluding Employee Cafeterias by Occupational 
Group and by Area, January 1956—Women. 

(1) Earnings of Building Service Em- 
ployees in New York City, November 1956. 

(m) Average Straight-Time Hourly Earn- 
ings for Custodial and Material Movement 
Occupations, New York City, April 1959. 

(n) Straight-Time Hourly Earnings for 
Selected Occupations in Auto Repair Shops, 
New York City, May 1958. 

(0) Straight-Time Hourly Earnings for all 
Production Workers and Selected Occupa- 
tions in Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Coats In- 
dustry, New York City, March 1958. 

(p) Straight-Time Hourly Earnings for 
Selected Occupations of the Machinery In- 
dustries, New York City, February 1959. 

(q) Wages and Fringe Benefits, Average 
Hourly Wages in Construction and Services 
in Selected Cities as a Percentage of New 
York City, 1955. 

(r) Summary of Minimum Wage Orders, 
New York State, May 1959. 

(s) Summary Analysis of S. 1046 as Re- 
ported From Subcommittee on Labor. 

In connection herewith the following reso- 
lution was read, 
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RESOLUTION 865 


Resolution requesting the city council to 
adopt the report of the special committee 
to investigate the causes of low wages in 
the city of New York and the feasibility of 
establishing an adequate minimum wage 
(By Messrs. Brown, Merli, Dulligan, Ross, 

Cuite, Curry, Isaacs, and Sharkey.) 
Whereas the special committee to investi- 

gate the causes of low wages in the city of 

New York and the feasibility of establishing 

an adequate minimum wage.has made its re- 

port, findings, and recommendations to the 
council: Now, therefore, and after due con- 
sideration thereof, it is 

Resolved, That members of the council 
adopt the report of the committee, its find- 
ings and recommendations and concur 
therein. 

Adopted. 


RESOLUTION 866 


Resolution urging the New York State Legis- 
lature to enact a minimum wage law of 
$1.25 per hour 
(By the special committee to investigate 

the causes of low wages (Messrs. Brown, 

Merli, Dulligan, Ross, Cuite, Curry, Isaacs, 

and Sharkey) .) 

Whereas the Council of the City of New 
York, through its special committee to in- 
vestigate the causes of low wages in the city 
of New York and the feasibility of establish- 
ing an adequate minimum wage, undertook 
a study which had emongst its purposes the 
ascertainment of the causes of low wages in 
the city of New York, the extent to which 
low wages have increased the cost of services 
provided by the city of New York to those 
workers who receive low wages, and ways and 
means of remedying this serious basic prob- 
lem; and 

Whereas the study included analysis of 
available statistics and other pertinent mate- 
rial, as well as public hearings to which rep- 
resentatives of the city government, trade 
unions, industry and business and privately 
supported social service, civic and welfare 
groups were invited and were heard; and 

Whereas it was found that many thousands 
of families in the city of New York are sub- 
sisting under substandard living conditions 
primarily because the low wages paid to wage 
earners of the families, that this constitutes 
a social and economic danger to the welfare 
of our city, the State and the Nation, that 
this condition with living costs mounting, 
has resulted in great demands for, and ex- 
penditure of many millions of dollars an- 
nually by the city of New York and by private 
voluntary social services, hospitals and 
charitable organizations in an effort to 
alleviate these conditions; and 

Whereas ‘under present conditions, unless 
remedied, such needs and expenditures may 
mount to a point where they cannot be met; 
and 

Whereas this problem is not unique to the 
city of New York but exists to a greater or 
lesser degree in every community throughout 
the State of New York and the United States; 
and 

Whereas these vast expenditures consti- 
tute subsidies by the taxpayers and contri- 
butions by business and industry, which are 
neither morally nor economically justifiable; 
and 

Whereas the immediate means of afford- 
ing some relief to the low paid workers and 
to the local governments and charitable or- 
ganizations, already too heavily burdened, 
is by the establishment of a minimum wage 
which comes closer to meeting actual needs: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the council of the city of 
New York most urgently petitions the Leg- 
islature of the State of New York to enact 
@ law, without delay, which will establish, 
at the earliest possible date, a minimum 
wage of $1.25 per hour for a 40-hour work- 
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week, with appropriate premium overtime 
thereafter, the same to apply to employees 
in all businesses and industries and to regu- 
lar nonprofessional employees of voluntary 
nonprofit organizations such as hospitals. 
Practices existing in industries of comput- 
ing tips, board and lodging or other con- 
siderations of actual value as part of wages 
may be permitted to continue, but the real 
value of such allowances must be such as 
assures receipt by the employees of at least 
the minimum wages prescribed. Exceptions 
in the law should be narrowly limited in 
carefully defined areas as similarly should 
be the discretion of the Industrial Commis- 
sioner to grant exceptions; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of New York enact such a law without 
waiting for action which may be taken by 
the Congress of the United States; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the council is 
hereby directed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to: the Governor of the State of 
New York, the Lieutenant Governor of the 
State of New York, the majority, leader of 
the senate, the minority leader of the sen- 
ate, the speaker of the assembly, the ma- 
jority leader of the assembly, the minority 
leader of the assembly, to each member of 
the senate and assembly whose district is 
in the city of New York and .to the indus- 
trial commissioner of the State. 

Adopted. 





Freedom of Captive Nations Should Be 
on Agenda of Summit Meetings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr.Speaker, on 
Monday, March 14, 1960, the represent- 
atives of the Polish American Congress— 
Charles Rozmarek, president of the or- 
ganization; Rev. Valerian S. Karez, gen- 
eral secretary and Stanley P. Turkiewicz, 
treasurer; presented a memorandum to 
the Department of State requesting that 
the freedom of captive nations be placed 
on the agenda of the forthcoming meet- 
ing. 

This is an important expression of the 
Americans of Polish descent and should 
deserve favorable consideration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the text of the memorandum 
which is as follows: , 

In a speech delivered in Novosibirsk, on 
October 10, 1959, Soviet Premier Nikita 
Krushchev, commenting on the supposed 
end of the cold war and the beginning of a 
peaceful coexistence between the East and 
the West declared: 

“Coexistence is the extension of the strug- 
gle of two social systems * * * we believe, 
this is an economic, political and ideological 
struggle, but not a military struggle.” 

This definition of the meaning of peace- 
ful coexistence is tantamount to a declara- 
tion of political war, which, according to 
Khruschev’s many’ utterances, is to bring 
the world under Communist rule. One of 
the elements of this political warfare is the 
relentless Soviet drive aimed at forcing the 
United States and other Western Powers to 
recognize the present status quo in Eastern 
Europe, i.e., to accept the Soviet rule over 
Poland and other countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. This, in effect, would enable Soviet 
Russia to consolidate her conquests. 


¢ 
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In view of this, the forthcomirig summit 
conference scheduled for May 16, 1960 in 
Paris, should be analyzed from the perspec- 
tive of the Soviet political aims, enunciated 
by Krushchev in his Novosibirsk speech. We 
must bear in mind that for the Soviet Pre- 
mier the summit conference means only a 
field of one battle which he is determined to 
win. One of the strategic moves in this 
conflict will be his insistence that the status 
quo in Eastern Europe be recognized. This 
demand should not only be rejected, but at 
the same time the West should seize the 
initiative ahead of the Soviet move. 

The following considerations are virtually 
compelling American diplomacy to take such 
a step fn the pursuit of a just and durable 
world peace: 

(a) Limiting the summit conference to 
the Berlin issue, with the exclusion of all- 
European questions, could result in a psy- 
chological defeat for the West and corre- 
sponding adverse reactions. In 1939 for in- 
stance, there were some people in Western 
Europe loudly proclaiming that they were 
not going to die for Gdansk. Possibly, 
there are some people today in the United 
States, as well as in other Western Powers, 
who might say that they are not going to 
take any serious risk for the sake of Berlin. 

Bold and imaginative measures should be 
applied to convince these people that Berlin 
is only a part of much larger problems in- 
volved in, and inexorably linked with Ger- 
man reunification and the liberation from 
the Soviet yoke of ceneral and East Europe, 
within the framework of an international 
settlement. 

Not only the division of Germany and the 
present status of Berlin belong to the ab- 
normalities caused by the war. These ab- 
normalities are compounded in the enslave- 
ment by the Soviet imperialism of 10 
formerly independent states in Eastern Eu- 
rope with a total population of nearly a 
hundred million. These problems are closely 
linked together, and the solving of only one 
of them separately will not bring us closer 
to a durable peace. The world will not know 
peace so long as Europe remains half free and 
half enslaved. 

(b) Nations of Eastern Europe hate Com- 
munist dictatorship forced on them by Soviet 
Russia in Poland, Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania, and are demanding resto- 
ration of their independence, freedom, and 
democracy. The spirit of independence and 
the psychological resistance against commu- 
nism are amazingly strong in the lands be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Thus, the West has 
behind the Iron Curtain a hundred million 
allies who are ready to sacrifice even their 
lives for the cause of independence and free-. 
dem. This has been proved by the Poznan 
revolt of June 1956, by the Hungarian up- 
rising of October 1956, and the “October Rev- 
olution” in Poland in 1956. And the recep- 
tion accorded by hundreds of thousands of 
Poles to Vice President RicHarp M. Nrxon 
in Warsaw on August 2, 1959, speaks dra- 
matically and eloquently of the friendship 
the Poles cherish toward the United States 
and all it represents. Due to this attitude, 
the nations behind the Iron Curtain con- 
stitute an Achilles heel in the makeup of 
Soviet Russia, and at the same time repre- 
sent for the West a significant force in the 
political warfare. This force should be kept 
alive. It could, however, be lost without 
bold and imaginative diplomacy from the 
West, particularly in view of the fact that 
Khrushchev is trying to convince the coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain that they have 
been forsaken forever by the West and must 
accept Soviet supremacy. But the mere re- 
jection of the status quo is not sufficient to 
bolster and to perpetuate the spirit of resist- 
ance of nearly a hundred million people in 
Eastern Europe. In order to achieve this goal 
it is necessary to demand that Russia restore 
independence to these peoples. The propiti- 
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ous movement for this type of political offen- 
sive will lend itself to the West at the summit 
conference May 16. The Western initiative 


political warfare. 

' (c) In the event the Western Powers would 
not take such an initiative at the summit 
conference, they could find themselves in a 
disadvantageous position of demanding lib- 
eration of the satellite states only as a coun- 
termove to Russia’s cali for the recognition 
of the status quo. Taking only a defensive 
position in the East European problems and 
using the idea of liberation only as an argu- 
ment against Russian demands would cut 
the political value of such a move in half. 

(d) It is within the realm of probabil- 
ity, that the placement of East European 
problems on the summit conference agenda 
will be rejected by Russia, under the pre- 
text that these problems are internal mat- 
ters of the states behind the Iron Curtain. 
However, the attempt to place the East Euro- 


pean problems on the summit program of- 


deliberation would convince the subjugated 
peoples that the European situation is still 
in the state of flux, subject to international 
decisions, and that the United States and 
its associated nations regard it as an open 
question which must be ee, and not as 
‘an internal problem of et Russia. 

(e) In the present military situation, often 
described as a nuclear stalemate, the spirit 
of resistance among the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain is an invaluable factor in the 
deterrent power against the Soviet Union, 
and as such represents strong elements of 
military values. As long as this spirit of 
resistance is alive, the Soviet Union cannot 
rely on the satéllite armies in its military 
planning, and must consider dangers to its 
line of communications passing through the 
satellite countries. As a result of this situa- 
tion, the satellite countries are forcing now, 
and will do so in the fature—commitments 
of certain Soviet military forces. 

(f) The rights of Poland and of other na- 
tions behind the Iron Curtain to free and 
independent existence is based not only on 
the. commonly accepted principle of self-de- 
termination, but is also based on the At- 
lantic Charter of August 14, 1941, later in- 
corporated in the United Nations Declara- 
tion of January 1, 1942, and the United Na- 
tions Charter of June 10, 1945, article 1. In 
addition it is founded on the following in- 
ternational pronouncements: 

(1) President Eisenhower's speech of April 
16, 1953, proclaiming that: “This free com- 
munity and the full independence of the 
East European nations could mean the end 
of the present unnatural division of Eu- 
rope.” 

(2) Bermuda Declaration of December 8, 
1953, which reads:. “We cannot accept as 
justified or permanent the present division 
of Europe. Our hope is that in due course 
peaceful means will be found to enable the 
countries of Eastern Europe again to play 
their part as free nations in a free Eu- 
rope.” 

(3) The Potomac Declaration of June 29, 
1954 which reads: “We will not be party to 
any agreement or treaty which would con- 
firm or. prolong the subordination of the 
formerly sovereign states of Central and 
Eastern Europe, now heid in bondage by the 
USSR.” 

(g) Among all the nations behind the 
Tron Curtain, the Pelish people have ex- 
hibited the greatest determination in the 
fight for restoration of their freedom and 
the principles of democracy. These people 
likewise have wrung from Russia and its 
Communist Warsaw regime great concessions 
for themselves in personal freedom, which 
they still hold to a certain degree today. 
In only one aspect has Russia been able 
to identify her interests with the vital 
national interest of the Poles. This unity 
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of interests arises from the fact, that Rus- 
sia had recognized the present German- 
Polish boundary, in defense of which all 
Poles are unanimous; and, mindful of the 
German attack on Poland in 1939, are justi- 
fiably apprehensive of the remilitarization of 
the German Federal Republic, which refuses 
to recognize this boundary. In order to dis- 
pel these fears and to create better atmos- 
phere between the German Federal Republic 
and Poland, and at the same time to build 
a political counterweight against Russia, it 
is vitally necessary that the United States, 
proposing discussions and settlements for 
-Eastern Europe, declare unequivocally that 
Poland is considered as a state with its 
western boundary running along. the Oder- 
Neisse Rivers. 

For these reasons, we appeal to you, Mr. 
Secretary, to demand from’ Russia at the 
forthcoming summit conference of May 16, 
1960 that she withdraw the Soviet army 
and agents from Poland and other East 
European countries; and that she agree to 
free and unfettered elections in those coun- 
tries under an international supervision, to 
enable these people to choose the form of 
government under which they desire to 
live. ° 

Respectfully, 

POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS, 
CHARLES ROZMAREK, 

President. 
Rev, VALERIAN S. Kacrz, 

General Secretary. 

STANLEY P. TURKIEWICzZ, 

Treasurer. 





Human Resources Key to Local 
Development 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
an article from the Uniontown (Pa.) 
Evening Standard, written by the edi- 
tor, Arnold Goldberg. This is a very 
heartening article to me. Mr. Goldberg 
tells how the community of Uniontown, 
which is in my congressional district, 
has been pulling itself up from economic 
and industrial depression by its own 
bootstraps. This community has suf- 
fered from chronic unemployment for 
quite a number of years caused primarily 
by the decline of employment in the 
coal industry. Efforts to rehabilitate 
the community were initiated by local 
groups, who held industry-promotion 
campaigns, fundraising campaigns, 
plant-building programs and other self- 
help activities. While the job is far 
from done, much commendation is due 
these groups who have achieved credit- 
able results from their efforts thus far. 
The article follows: 

Human Resources Key To Loca 
DEVELOPMENT 

(Eprror’s NOTE.—The following account of 
the Uniontown district’s efforts toward in- 
dustrial development and economic recov-. 
ery was written by Arnold Goldberg, editor 
of the Evening Standard, for the “Com- 
munity Bootstrap” series by AP member 
newspapers. It was sent via wire, as below, 
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for use today in all AP newspapers in the 


State.) 

(By Arnold Goldberg) 
Uniontown’s future glows brighter today. 
On the skids a decade ago, facing éco- 

nomic strangulation, the one-time soft coal 
capital of southwestern Pennsylvania is 
making a courageous comeback. 

Like many other districts with large nat- 
ural resources, the greater Uniontown area 
had its boom, years ago. Surrounded by the 
world’s finest coking coal, the city and its 
residents became wealthy. 

Billions of tons of coal were mined. from 
the huge Pittsburgh seam. The supply 
seemed inexhaustible. 

Suddenly the coal was depleted. In the 
few mines still operating, automation moved 
in. 
Jobs were lost. Older folks were laid off. 
Young people, out of school, could not find 
employment. Many packed up their fam- 
ilies and moved to Ohio, to California, to 
Michigan. 

The battle to survive economically and 
industrially began, 

The community, headed by a stalwart 
band of citizen leaders, looked up one day_. 
and decided it did not want to become a 
ghost city. It wanted to keep pace with 
the rest of the Nation, to share in the na- 
tional prosperity. 2 

In 1945, 14,500 were employed in the coal 
mining industry in Fayette County. Last 
year 2,500 miners were employed. 

Unemployment reached the alarming figure 
of 12,300 or approximately 25 percent of the 
employable population of the county. 

The county population dropped from 201,- 
000 in 1940 to an estimated 175,000. In 
Uniontown the population declined from 21,- 
000 to an estimated 18,000. 

“It was either to slip backward forever or 
grab hold of ourselves and go forward,” Tom 
Bundy, the executive director of the Chamber 
of Commerce, said. 

A greater Uniontown industrial fund com- 
posed of business and professional people was 
organized in 1952. 

Its members contributed $80,000 to finance 
itself and to buy and develop land. The fund 
also sold $130,000 in bonds to finance 15 per- 
cent of the construction of the W. F. Rock- 


“well Meters Co. plant which covers 80,000 


square feet and employs 300 persons. 

Two years ago the Rockwell plant added 
30,000 square feet to its building. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars more was 
contributed by the fund to construct a knit- 
ting mill that employed 150 persons. 

This was not enough, the fund leaders de- 
cided to take care of the great influx of 
unemployed. 

A $400,000 industrial campaign was begun 
one evening in April 1956. It was appro- 
priately called the ‘5-in-4 drive,” or five fac- 
tories for Uniontown in the next 4 years. 

Enthusiastic volunteers drew up battle- 
lines for the attack on the city’s economic 
ailments, 

Attorney Herman M. Buck, then president 
of the fund and now its counsel, gave the 
keynote address. 

“All of us must put faith in this program,” 
he said. “It is our salvation.” 

A flying squad of Uniontown business 
leaders traveled around the country at their 
own expense interviewing possible industrial 
prospects. 

The money came in. Some Uniontowners 
contributed in the thousands, others gave 
50 cents per month in payroll deductions. 

Within 3 months the $400,000 was pledged, 
to be paid over a 4-year period. A 

The money was not a loan, It was con- 
tributed for the good of the city. 

“The day when coal was king is past,” 
said Don Sweeney, now president of the fund. 
“We need help and we can get it from no- 
body but ourselves.” 

Working in conjunction with the Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Development Authority, 
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the industrial fund has taken a gigantic 
stride toward its five new plants since that 
first meeting 4 years ago. 

Under the PIDA program with which the 
fund works, 50 percent of the cost of con- 
struction of a plant is provided in bank 
loans, 30 percent in low-interest PIDA loans, 
and the fund kicks in with the other 20 
percent. 

First of the new factories was the Steel 
Scaffolding Co., a plant of 60,000 square feet 
that employs 100 men. The industrial fund’s 
share was $106,000. 

Next, when the M. Berkowitz Co., a pa- 
jama manufacturer, needed additional ware- 


house space, the fund constructed a build-‘ 


ing of 30,000 square feet making jobs avail- 
able for 50 more persons. 

The fund purchased the Rheem Manu- 
facturing Co. building for $100,000 and di- 
vided it into small industrial units. New 
industry there employs 100 persons. 

It bought 90 acres for an industrial dis- 
trict along busy Route 119, 4 miles from the 
city. Another 44 acres for an industrial dis- 
trict was purchased along Route 51, the 
highway to Pittsburgh. 

Last March a blitz campaign was started 
to obtain $250,000 for two more plants. 

In one night $103,000 from 43 firms and 
individuals was pledged. 

Today construction is ready to begin on 
buildings for three new industries. 

A Midwest steel fabricating firm that will 
employ 300 persons will construct a plant of 
150,000 square feet, costing $1,250,000. The 
fund will spend $250,000. 

Steam cleaning equipment will be manu- 
factured in another new plant, costing 
$300,000, with 36,000 square feet. It will 
employ 50 persons. The fund’s contribution 
is $60,000. 

Construction has started on a “specula- 
tive” building of 56,000 square feet by an 
Ohio real estate developer. He became so 
interested in the Uniontown program he was 
willing to invest the necessary funds in a 
“shell” building. The industrial fund made 
the land available, fully developed, as its 
share of the project. : 

To keep the program rolling the industrial 
fund leaders plan to seek $100,000 more in 
low-interest bonds. 

The battle is not over. 

The new industries offer only 1,100 jobs, 
not enough to fulfill needs. 

With $700,000 already contributed by the 
city people, more money will have to be 
sought. 

The city has spruced up in other ways. 

A master plan has been adopted by a 
community planning commission for a long- 
range program to make the city one of the 
standouts in the State. 

A $300,000 bond issue was approved by 
the city voters for redevelopment purposes. 
Slums are being cleared. City tax money 
has been added to Federal and State funds 
for development projects that will bring 
parks and parking, commercial sites and 
playgrounds to the community. 

Uniontown is constantly on the move. 

It discovered, not too late, that when its 
natural resources played out its own human 
resourcefulness was the best replacement. 





Begorarh, "Tis St. Patrick’s Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
many various ethnic and national groups 
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there are very many which have as their 
standard bearer a patron saint. In most 
cases this patron saint is a person who 
brought to the people concerned the 
living word of the Lord and a vivid 
awareness of and love for their God and 
His doctrine. In all the history of the 
world, Mr. Speaker, no such patron saint 
is so widely renowned or so widely loved 
and remembered as good St. Patrick, 
patron saint of the Irish people. And 
indeed, also, Mr. Speaker, no group, no 
people in all the world is so dedicated to 
their patron saint as are the Irish peo- 
ple to St. Patrick. In fact a most prom- 


inent characteristic of the Irish people 


has always been their intense and un- 
swerving devotion to their God and their 
faith. This lasting dedication may be 
traced to St. Patrick and his untiring 
efforts in bringing to the people of Ire- 
land the word of the Lord and in so in- 
spiring those people with the faith that 
they have never swerved from their de- 
votion nor ceased their efforts to promote 
the growth of that faith throughout the 
world. On this St. Patrick’s Day, Mr. 
Speaker, may I salute the Irish people 
and nation and may I also take this op- 
portunity to deliver a brief testimonial 
to the great Irish patron saint. 

ST. PATRICK'S DAY - 


More than 14 centuries ago an old 
bearded man, about whom we know s0 
little, departed from this earth; yet each 
year his memory is venerated on the 
17th day of March. This is his day, St. 
Patrick’s Day. He was born in western 
England about A.D. 389. At the age of 
16, he was seized by Irish raiders, and 
the Christian youth was enslaved in a 
pagan Ireland. Here he was, a boy, a 
slave from Britain, guarding swine on 
the snowy sides of Slemish, dreaming 
that he would one day bring Rome and 
Christianity to the ends of the earth. 
Patrick’s dreams were realized. He es- 
caped to the Continent, entered the Holy 
Orders, and about 432 returned ‘to Ire- 
land as a missionary. There he labored 
with notable zeal until his death. He 
earned and fully deserves his title of 
“Apostle of Ireland.” 

The spirit of St. Patrick was an early 
immigrant to the New World. Like many 
other notable Irish, the “Apostle of Ire- 
land” became a part of our culture in 
the first half of the 18th century. He 
was brought to these shores along with 
his people who were seeking freedom 
and a new way of life. The earliest 
American celebration of St. Patrick’s 
Day, of which a written record has been 
found, took place in 1737. On March 17, 
of that year, the Charitable Irish Society 
was organized in Boston, Mass., by a 
number of leading Irish citizens. The 
preamble adopted by the founders reads, 
in part, as follows: 

Whereas several gentlemen, merchants, and 
others, of the Irish nation residing in Bos- 
ton in New England, from an affectionate 
and compassionate concern for their coun- 
trymen in these parts, who may be reduced 
by sickness, shipwreck, old age, and other 
infirmities and unforeseen accidents, have 
thought fit to form themselves into a chari- 
table society, for the relief of such of their 
poor and indigent countrymen, without any 
design of not contributing toward the pro- 
vision of the town poor in general as usual. 


by Sir William Johnson, an Irishman by 
birth. On the evening of March 16, 1757, 
it was recorded that an extra ration of 
grog was distributed to the Irish troops 
in the fort, in which to “drown the sham- 
rock.” In 1763, St. Patrick’s Day was 
celebrated at Fort Pitt. Captain Ecuyer, 
in command at the fort, wrote to Colonel 
Bouquet, and in the course of his com- 
munication said: 

We had St. Patrick fetes In every manner. 


St. Patrick’s Day was enthusiastically 
observed in the ranks of the American 
Army during the Revolution. The Brit- 
ish evacuated Boston on St. Patrick’s 
Day, 1776, and the Americans marched 
victoriously into the city to take posses- 
sion. General Washington, in the camp 
at Cambridge, authorized the password 
of the day to be “Boston” and the coun- 
tersign to be “St. Patrick.” Again, in 
1778, March 17 was recognized by George 
Washington and his men at Valley 
Forge. It was on this occasion that 
Washington is alleged to have said, “I, 
too, am a lover of St. Patrick’s Day.” An 
extra issue of grog was poured out to the 
troops “and thus all made merrie and 
were good friends.” 

From the earliest period of our coun- 
try’s history until the present time, St. 
Patrick’s Day has become an integral 
part of our way of life. Brought to Amer- 
ica’s shore by the Irish, St. Patrick is 
shared by all. From few celebrations 
in the mid-18th eentury, the observation 
of St. Patrick’s Day has become a fixed 
institution in most American cities and 
towns. .Every commuuity gives welcome 
and honor to the Irish patron saint’s 
anniversary. From north, south, east 
and west, bits of green are worn on 
March 17 by all races, religions, and 
creeds. To America, the green, the 
shamrocks, the harps, these are the sym- 
pols of Ireland’s patron saint. A saint 
‘who, from slavery, became a symbol of 
peace, Christianity, and freedom to all 
of Ireland and all of America. 





Ireland’s Patron Saint 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YoRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
is the day of Patrick, the patron saint of 
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Treland. And if from such a grand event 


some seem to draw forth merely gaiety 
and mirth, let us recall that this in no 


ly 

Admittedly the day is one of great re- 
joicing, devoted to the wearing of the 
green, the singing of songs, and general 
celebration. But all too often the real 
meaning of St. Patrick appears to the 
observer lost beneath such artificial 
trappings. And yet, in fact, it is not 
lost but burns eternally in the Irish 
heart. 

For nothing is more clear to the Irish 
than the serious nature of St. Patrick. 
In centuries past when foreign sentries 
stalked the land and the people lay 
crushed beneath the hand of foreign rule, 
what but Patrick’s steadfast influence 
carried them through to victory and 
freedom. Nor is it likely that the Irish 
today will soon forget the fact, which 
plays so vital a part in their everyday 
lives. 

True to the optimistic traditions of 
democracy, the Irish are a happy clan 
and true to the devout nature of Western 
civilization they stand by Christian 
principles. 

No wonder that the rest of the free 
world responds today to the sound of 
their rejoicing. For in these sounds one 
senses the hope—indeed, the faith—of 
God and the future, so typical of the 
Irish nature; so admirable in the eyes 
of all. 

The free world joins today in paying 
respect to St. Patrick, the patron of a 
noble race and sponsor of a mighty 
dream. Long may his influence prevail. 





The Christian Science Monitor Says “The 
Nation’s Capital Is Probably the Busi- 
est Party-Going City in the Land” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor is one of the 
truly outstanding newspapers in the 
world. It has an office in Washington, 
DC., and it is the organ of a great re- 
ligious organization with numerous 
churches and thousands of members in 
the Nation’s Capital. Obviously, it is in 
close and intimate contact with thous- 
ands of people of substance in the Fed- 
eral city. 

These facts give added significance to 
an editorial of March 11, 1960, in the 
Christian Science Monitor which was 
critical of the cultural status of the Na- 
tion’s Capital, or lack of cultural status. 

“Almost every night,” according to the 
Christian Science Monitor, “there are 
hundreds of parties going on all over 
Washington. For the Nation’s Capital 
is probably the busiest party-going city 
in the land.” 

Various proposals in the Congress to 
advance American culture and educa- 
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tion generally, the Christian Science 
Monitor says, “constitute a drive which 
is rapidly gaining momentum.” This 
drive, in the view of this great national 
newspaper, will “give Washington parties 
some competition by the development of 
a cultural center in the Nation’s Capital.” 

Perhaps the time is not far distant 
when the Nation’s Capital can move on 
to more serious things than cocktail par- 
ties. Obviously, a more serious view is 
essential in this cold war period of in- 
creasingly serious competition from the 
Soviet Union. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
editorial of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor to which I have referred, as well as 
letters I have received from Science 
Service and the American Federation of 
Musicians in support of the legislation 
which the editorial discusses: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Mar. 11, 1960] 
THE NEED FoR A CULTURAL CENTER 
(By Josephine Ripley) 

Almost every night there are hundreds 
of parties going on all over Washington. 
For the Nation’s Capital is probably the 
busiest party-going city in the land. 

There’s a reason for this. Parties -may 
be fun, but for the majority of Washing- 
tonians they are something more. From 
small, intimate dinners to huge receptions, 
they are part of the never-ending business 
of politics. 

They provide the means of communica- 
tion—between politicians and the press; 
betweén diplomats and the press; between 
diplomats and politicians, and so on. 

All this tends to make Washington dif- 
ferent from other cities, lacking in the 
usual diversity of interests and activity. 

It has few night clubs. It has only two 
theaters, the National Theater, and the small 
theater-in-the-round, the Arena Stage. 

Despite the Capital’s magnificent Nation- 
al Gallery of Art, its beautiful buildings 
and historic memorials, it is not a cultural 
center. 

This troubles many people. They feel 
that the Nation's Capital should foster and 
feature the performing arts; that money 
should be provided to build a cultural cen- 
ter to attract the country’s finest and most 
promising talent. 

To point up the way in which other cities 
support the arts, Representative Harris B. 
McDowELL, Democrat, of Delaware, asked the 
Library of Congress to make-a survey. The 
Library came up with these facts: that Bal- 
timore provides $448,588 to support the fine 
arts; Philadelphia, $789,760; St. Louis, $320,- 
007; San Franicsco, $817,256; and New York, 
$4,718,824. 

Washington, which Mr. McDoweEt. notes 
is both larger and richer, per capita, than 
San Francisco, gives only $16,000 to the fine 
arts. 

Representative McDowELt is a cosponsor 
with Senator Huserr HumMPpHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, of a bill to provide 1 mill out 
of each dollar of tax revenue of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia to be set 
aside to defray, in part, the expenses of the 
National Symphony Orchestra, the Corco- 
ran Gallery of Art, the Washington Opera So- 
ciety, and other nonprofit art and cultural 
programs of the Nation’s Capital. 

At the present time the arts are supported 
by the Federal Government or by private 
benefactors. “Such a situation would be 


unthinkable in any European capital city, or, 
indeed, ieven in any large provincial city in 
Europe or the U.S.S.R.,” says Mr. McDowEzLL. 

Indeed, there are many vocal and per- 
sistent boosters for the arts, including 
Representative Franx THOMPSON, Jr., Demo- 
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crat, of New Jersey, who along with others 
has repeatedly called for the creation of a 
Féderal Advisory Council on the Arts. 

In addition, several Members of Congress 
have introduced bills to establish what they 
call a national showcase of the arts and 
sciences in the District of Columbia, fea- — 
turing a biennial international olympiad of 
the arts and sciences, 

Its purpose would be to encourage com- 
petition among talented young people from 
all over the world, similar to the competition 
in Moscow from which Van Cliburn rose to 
fame. 

In line with the encouragement of national 
talent, Mr. McDowELL has proposed that col- 
lege and university music and drama groups 
be included in the cultural exchange pro- 


gram. 

This proposal is receiving the serious con- 
sideration of the State Department. At 
present some 20 college and university music 
and drama groups are sent abroad each year 
by the Defense Department to entertain 
American troops. It is Mr. MCDowetu’s idea 
that this program be expanded so that these 
groups may have contact with the young 
people of other countries. 

These various proposals constitute a drive 
which is rapidly gaining momentum to sup- 
port the arts and particularly to give Wash- 
ington parties some competition by the de- 
velopment of a cultural center in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

The Washington Post and Times Herald, 
in commenting editorially on the difference 
between Washington and other cities in pro- 
viding for the arts, put it this way: “There 
are reasons for this contrast. More than in 
other cities, politics predominates locally, 
and this tends to crowd out the arts in a 
city overdedicated to government. Lack of 
home rule helps to stifle civic initiative and 
community enterprise here. More than other 
cities, Washington is populated by transients 
who donate their efforts (and endowments) 
elsewhere. 

“But even when these limitations are ac- 
knowledged, Washington can and should do 
more to provide a better balanced cultural 
program worthy of a capital and more 
representative of the Nation.” 

Scrence SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 15, 1960. 
Hon. Harris B. McDowELL, Jr., ‘ 
U.S. Representative from Delaware, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MCDOWELL: We were 
very please to have been sent a copy of H.R. 
9503 by your legislative assistant, Mr. George 
Frain. 

As you probably know, Science Service is 
responsible for the operation of three dis- 
tinct youth programs which have made a 
great impact on the development of young 
scientists in this country. These activities 
are: 

1. The Science Clubs of America: More 
than 600,00 students are members cf the 
some 25,000 science clubs throughout the 
United States and in several foreign coun- 
tries. 

2. The Science talent search: This is the 
first nationwide effort to identify young sci- 
entists. The current search represented the 
19th such effort. Tens of thousands of boys 
and girls have found great incentive for 
studying science because of the Westing- 
house scholarships offered to the top winners 
of this search, 

3. The National Science Fair—Internation- 
al; This year marks the llth National Sci- 
ence Fair held under the auspices of Science 
Service. Some 200 regional fairs which, in 
turn are fed by some 5,000 to 6,000 school 
and local fairs, will send their two top win- 
ners to Indianapolis where the fair is to be 
held from May 11 to 14. 


In recent years this has begun to take on 
an international aspect with the National 
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Science Fair of Japan sending its winner, and 
there also being included winners from Can- 
ada and the Armed Forces schools in Europe. 
This year Thailand is also scheduled to send 
winners from its national fair. 

Obviously Science Service has a backlog of 
experience which could be very helpful in 
furthering this bill. In conversation with 
Mr. Frain, he suggested that it might be a 
good idea for some of us to have a short con- 
ference with you in which we could work out 
some areas of future cooperation. 

Enclosed is an announcement of the 11th 
National Science Fair, a copy of the list of 
40 top winners of the science talent search 
and list of the 400 students in the honors 
group, and a copy the sponsor handbook 
which is distributed to all 25,000 science 
clubs. Perhaps you will have a chance to 
glance through these before our meeting. I 
shall get in touch with your office on Thurs- 
day to see whether or not we could arrange 
a conference for some time soon. 

We feel you are to be congratulated for 
pushing such legislation as this, and because 
of our contacts throughout the Nation with 
thousands interested in science development, 
we believe that we may be able to be of help. 

We shall look forward to a meeting with 
you. 

With warm regards. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Prepericx A. Inporr, 
Education Director. 
FEBRUARY 27, 1960. 
The Honorable Harris B. McDowELL, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sir: I write to commend you for 
your continuing efforts in support of legisla- 
tion to elevate the cultural standards and 
activities in the District of Columbia. I am 
very close to the serious problems of the 
National Symphony Orchestra, the Wash- 
ington Opera Society, and the District of 
Columbia Recreation Department. 

An appropriation to the National Sym- 
phony would surely alleviate the strain of a 
hard-working fund-raising group that even 
now is out soliciting nickels and dimes so 
that this great orchestra can exist. The 
season is short and the weekly pay is in- 
adequate to the extent that the symphony 
musician, in most cases, is forced to drive 
a cab, work in a department store or other 
type of work for 20 weeks out of the year in 
an effort to approximate a livable annual 
income, 

The Opera Society is wonderful but it Just 
can’t get off the ground. It needs help— 
now. 

The only way the District of Columbia 
Recreation Department has been able to pro- 
vide a semblance of free cultural programs 
has been through the cooperation of this or- 
ganization which has matched its $10,000 
dollar for dollar in an effort to sustain the 
Watergate concerts. Unfortunately, new 
agreements between the recording industry 
and the American Federation of Musicians 
that provides this fund indicate that the 
amount available to us will be sharply re- 
duced and our cooperation with the District 
of Columbia Recreation Department will 
suffer proportionately and eventually this 
worthwhile project will have to rely solely 
on the meager appropriation of the District 
of Columbia which will spell the end to free 
music in the Greater Washington Area. 

If my personal testimony should in the 
near, future prove of any value, please call 
on me at any time. I have already met with 
Mr. Carson Frailey, president of the National 
Symphony Association, Mr. Herman Williams 
of the Corcoran Gallery and Messrs. Chris- 
tiansen and Price of the District of Columbia 
Recreation Department. We are all highly 
enthusiastic about the prospects of doing 
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a better job which can only be done through 
passage of your cultural bill. : 
Reassuring you of our great interest and 
with repeated thanks, I am, 
Most sincerely, 
Sam Jack KavurMan, 
President, Local 161, A.F. of M. 





America’s World Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


QF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, Pablo 
Casals needs no introduction to the 





American people. For more years than | 


many of*us know, we have listened en- 
raptured as he helped us to see more 
deeply and clearly the beauties of the 
great music of the world. But, Senor 
Casals is more than a musician. He isa 
scholar, a humanitarian, and a keen ob- 
server of the world around him. For 
these reasons, I believe that his letter 
to the New York Times this morning 
ought to become a permanent part of the 
Recorp of this body. 

I commend the letter, which follows, 
to the careful attention of my colleagues: 


America’s WoRLD PosITION—DEMOCRATIC 
Party Vicrory DECLARED IN INTEREST OF 
PEACE 
(The writer of the following letter is the 

famous cellist who has lived in exile since 

the fall of the Spanish Republic.) 


To the Eprror oF THE New York TIMES: 

During the last 4 years I have lived in 
Puerto Rico, close to the American people 
and within the sphere of direct influence of 
your system of government. This has made 
it possible for me to study and evaluate, with 
better elements of judgment, some of the 
traits of the U.S. Government which per- 
haps might escape the observation of a Eu- 
ropean living in Europe. 

Such an analysis might be of interest to 
the average citizen of the United States. 
Particularly if it came from a European who 
is both a liberal and a Democrat, who loves 
your people and admires your institutions. 

For I hold the conviction and the faith 
that the United States has the material and 
spiritual capabilities to establish the prin- 
ciples of freedom and justice that will insure 
a lasting peace on this restless and turbu- 
lent world of ours. 


INTEGRITY OF IDEALS 


In all fairness I must say that, in general, 
in my analysis there is a favorable balance 
for your system on the basis of the integrity 
of your ideals and the sincerity with which 
you strive to realize them. 

I am, however, aware of the fact that de- 
spite the good intentions and the good will 
of your leaders, the desirable action does not 
always go hand in hand with the ideals that 
inspire it. 

In my judgment, that has been the case, 
as a general rule, under the traditionally 
orthodox conservatism of-the National Re- 
publican Party. This conservative attitude 
of the Republican leadership has been 
promptly reflected in the foreign policy of 
the United States and in the world reaction 
following the implementation of the policy. 
I strongly feel that this is the source of the 
misunderstandings and the resentments that 
frustrate the desire of the United States to 
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live fraternally and in peace with the other 
peoples of the world community. 

This Republican attitude is in sharp con- 
trast with the wise, reasonable, and moder~ 
ate liberalism which has enabled the Demo- 
crats to win over the friendship and cooper- 
ation of other peoples 


I should like to reaffirm my faith in the 
lofty principles of freedom and justice which 
inspire the American credo of life: Iam con- 
vinced that these principles, placed at the 
service of mankind with liberality and no- 
bility, would bring about in the world the 
welfare and the peace to which all men of 


good will aspire. 
plished through 
clearly democratic policy and behavior, a po- 
sition devoid of insincerity and of the ambi- 
guities which today erode the foreign policy 
of the United States. 
This is why the free peoples of the world, 
and those who aspire for freedom, have 
pinned their hopes on the victory of the 


"Democratic Party of the United States. For 


: that victory will strengthen world confidence 


“in the expectation that there shall be no 
more vacillations and delays in the attain- 
ment of peace supported upon the immov- 
able pillars of liberty and the solidarity of 
man, 

PaBLo CASALS, 
SaNTuRCE, P.R., February 21, 1960. 





Ciitsiaaiite Dream Realized—From Erin 
to Italy to America, Irish Marble Com- 
ing for Important Edifices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW*JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a remarkable story of how a Paterson 
‘businessman is promoting the Irish 
marble industry with the help of Italian 
craftsmen and American consumers... 
The story—particularly fitting on St. 
Patrick’s Day—appeared in the March 
14, 1960, issue of the Paterson Evening 
News: 

CASAVINA’S DREAM REALIZED—FrROM ERIN TO 

IraLy TO AMERICA, IRISH MARBLE COMING 

FOR IMPORTANT EDIFICES 


A one-man, three-way point 4 program 
aimed at creating jobs for Irish and Italian 
marble workers and a cultural heritage for 
America is being developed by a Paterson 
industrialist. 

He is Paul R. Casavina, dedicated backer 
of the Forward Paterson movement, owner 
of the Casavan Carrara Marble Co. of Pater- 
son and Ridgefield Park, and head of the 
Casavan Industries, whose products range 
all the way from thermonuclear metals for 
atomic warheads to mosaic marble. 

The firm’s Paterson plant is iocated in the 
former Barbour Fiax Mills, in the old Dublin 
section of the city. A new, modern office 
building is being constructed at the Ridge- 
field Park location to provide for the ex- 
panding operations in its marble division. 

Casavina is a unique combination. of 
hardheaded businessman and deep-dyed 
idealist. He came out of World War Il a 








since his return to civilian life. 
His marble quarries in Carrara, Italy, have 
provided jobs for some 3,000 workers, who 
have been taught to merge the age-old skills 
handed down to them through the genera- 
tions with modern production techniques. 


avan firm in its extensive American enter- 


Recently he was able to complete nego- 
tiations to take over the operations of Irish 
Marble, Ltd., whose home office is on O’Con- 
nell Street, Limerick, Ireland, with quarries® 
in such poetic places as Connemara, 
Galway, Limerick, and Marlin Park. 

Last Thursday, Casavina visited the Irish 
consulate in New York by invitation of John 
Conway, Minister Plenipotentiary, Consul 
General of Ireland, to talk over his plans for 
developing the Irish marble industry. He 
presented ashtrays made of green Irish 
marble to the members of the consular 
staff. He was warmly welcomed by the 
Government officials who see this linking 
of the two nations doing much to benefit 
the Irish economy and further deepening 
friendships between the people of both 
lands 


As might be expected, green marble comes 
greenest and fairest from the Emerald Isle, 
but according to Casavina, the Irish Repub- 
lic has been unable to make any great prog- 
ress in commercializing this industry. 
What exports do leave the country amount 
to only small shipments of the marble which 
usually end up as bookends or paperweights. 


TO TEACH IRISH CRAFTSMEN 


Under this new arrangement, modern pro- 
duction methods will be introduced to the 
Irish marble industry. Italian craftsmen 
will be brought from Carrara to teach the 
Irish workers the techniques employed by 
their craft that cannot be replaced by 20th 
century technology. In addition to pro- 
viding jobs, this bringing together of ar- 
tisans from two countries, to work and live 
together will serve as an effective program 
for bettering international relations, Casa- 
vina believes. Initially he expects to be able 
to provide some 3,000 to 4,000 jobs for Irish- 
men in his Irish quarries: eventually up to 
10,000. In an agricultural nation like Ire- 
land, where the bulk of the income is de- 
rived from small-family farms, the impact 
of such an operation should serve as a pow- 
erful shot in the arm to the national econ- 
omy, he says. 

The Irish Government is greeting the 
project with enthusiasm. One of the handi- 
caps preventing the full exploitation of the 
Irish marble industry has been the lack of 
modern transportation facilities that would 
permit bringing out marble in bulk quan- 
tities. Now, the Government has agreed to 
construct a hardtop road from the quarries 
to the nearest port, over which Casavina’s 
heavy equipment will be able to bring the big 
marble blocks out for bulk shipment. 


FIRST AMERICAN IRISH MARBLE ALTAR 


The raw marble will be sent from Ireland 
to Italy for processing at Casavina’s Carrara 
works and then to America where it will go 
into church altars, statuary and building 
mosaics installed by American workmen. 
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The first project in which it will be used is 
on the high altar of St. Mary’s Roman Cath~- 
olic Church, Closter. 

The altar is estimated to cost about $13,- 
000 to $14,000, and the church itself $340,000, 
according to the Rev. Kevin Cahill, pastor, 
a native of County Kerry. 

The shipment of Irish marble from which 
St. Mary’s altar will be carved consists of 
200 cubic foot blocks, weighing a total of 
85 tons. These blocks will be carved and 
sawed into 27 pieces. 

George Vuinovich, church architect of 
Englewood Cliffs, says the altar will be in 


contrasting shades of green and black. 


marble. The Irish marble will be used on 
the main altar, two side altars, the altar 
rails, lectern and sanctuary floor. The 
church-is expected to be completed by 
Easter, Father Cahill says. 

Casavina sees this three-way jobs-across- 
the-sea program as making an important 
contribution toward cementing the already 
warm friendships and developing greater 
understanding between the peoples of Italy, 
Treland and America. At the same time he 
believes it will do much to raise the stand- 
ards of living in the two European nations. 


DIGNITY OF WORK 


“By giving people honest work, and the 
chance to earn a fair wage we can accom- 
plish far more for democracy than, with all 
of the handouts we might be able to dis- 
tribute among the depressed areas of the 
world,” he says. 

But he is quick to point out that work 
alone is not the answer. 

“A man must find dignity in his work. 

“He must be able to feel that he is working 
with and not for his employer. He must be 
given fair compensation, a chance to know 
that he is an appreciated member of the 
team, that he is creating something of value 
and that through his work, his life has been 
given meaning and purpose.” 





Statement of Federation of Homemakers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am 
inserting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp a statement of the 
National Federation of Homemakers 
presented by Mrs. Ruth G. Desmond 
before a hearing examiner of the Food 
and Drug Administration in connection 
with the order delisting certain food 
and cosmetic coal tar colors. 

Mrs. Desmond expresses very well the 
reason for concern of American house- 
wives and women over coloring sub- 
stances going into food and cosmetics. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF FEDERATION OF HoMEMAKERS— 
PusLic HEARING ON OBJECTIONS TO FINAL 
Orper DeListinc Certain D. & C. CoaAL- 
Tar Cotors From THE List SUBJECT TO 
CERTIFICATION 
Mr. Examiner and gentlemen, I am Ruth 

Desmond, secretary of the Federation of 

Homemakers, a group which consists of 

housewives residing in this area and in 

many of our States. We also have junior 
members attending local colleges. Our fed- 
eration is most appreciative of being af- 
forded this opportunity to express the views 
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of its members regarding colors used in lip- 
sticks. 

First, we wish to commend the Food and 
Drug Administration personnel as a whole 
for their efforts to protect the well-being of 
consumers, and especially to commend the 
scientists of this agency, who are highly re- 
garded in their professional fields. The 
present testimony has disclosed that these 
FDA scientists have made numerous con- 
tributions to scientific literature. We wish 
to state that our members have confidence 
in the ability, responsibility, and integrity 
of these FDA scientists to make competent 
decisions in their respective fields. 

Last spring before our federation was 
formed, an interested group (now charter 
members of our organization) inspected 
certain of the laboratory facilities of FDA. 
We were impressed with the dedicated at- 
tituide of the scientific staff, but disturbed 
that these scientists were carrying out their 
experiments in cramped, congested quarters 
not even their own. We hope that this 
present session of Congress will remedy this 
deplorable situation by an appropriation for 
the construction of theybuilding recom- 
mended for this agency by the Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee in 1955. : 

Here, I would like to note that the late 
Sir Edward Mellanby in his Sanderson-Well 
Lecture on “The Chemical Manipulation of 
Food,” delivered at the Middlesex Hospital, 
May 4, 1951, which appears in the British 
Medical Journal of Saturday, October 13, 
1951, praises the experimental work carried 
out by the US. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and the official inquiries 
held by this agency on specific matters of 
interest. Sir Mellanby expressed regret that 
at that time there was no such competent 
agency in his country carrying on this im- 
portant work. 

We also wish to compliment the cosmetic 
industry for its continuous efforts over a 
long period of time to furnish completely 
wholesome cosmetic preparations to the 
public. Their good record proves the effec- 
tiveness of this diligence. 

It is appropriate to remind you here that 
in 1939 American housewives, through their 
various organizations and clubs, went on 
record at hearings conducted by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency that they wished only 
colors certified as absolutely safe used in 
their foods and cosmetics. If today’s house- 
wives were consulted about this problem of 
colors added to foods and cosmetics, our 
federation feels confident they, too, would 
go on record as wishing safety of the prod- 
duct to be paramount. 

Now that American women are accus- 
tomed to the brightness which lipsticks give 
to their faces and the lift to their spirits 
they would be loath to forgo their addic- 
tion to them—but our members to plead 
that only harmless dyes be used in their lip- 
sticks. Members of our sex start using lip- 
sticks these days at the age of 12 or there- 
abouts and continue their use till they de- 
part this existence. Because of such uni- 
versal and continuous use of lipsticks by all 
ages of our female population, cumulative 
effect of the dyes must be seriously.consid- 
ered. (Our members are positive they in- 
gest a certain amount of their lipsticks and 
‘feel that the method of applying lipsticks 
determines the quantity ingested. Those 
users who blot their lipsticks do not ingest 
as much as those who prefer a moist effect 
and apply their colors liberally and do not 
blot.) It must also be noted that lipsticks 
are used by young girls whose cels are still 
dividing rapidly. Such dyes may have a 
different effect on these young persons than 
on mature individuals. Lipsticks are also 
applied by expectant mothers, whose bodies 
undergo many drastic changes during the 
stress and strain of pregnancy. Then con- 
sideration of the possible effects upon the 
elderly, who may be taking medication for 
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chronic illness is suggested. May we point 
out that the seriously ill use lipstick to con- 
ceal the ravages of disease. In fact hospital 
staffs encourage women patients to primp, 
feeling morale will be improved by improve- 
ment of appearance. Yet concern should be 
expressed, we feel, to the fact that while 
morale of the ill is being bolstered by ap- 
plication of cosmetics, damage might possi- 
bly be sustained from synergistic reactions 
of medicines with impurities, however 
minute, of cosmetic dyes. 

It is our understanding that in carrying 
out tests to determine the harmlessness of 
these lipstick colors, now being considered, 
all the animals selected were healthy, both 
controls and test animals alike. These ani- 
mals obtained a balanced diet, the only dif- 
ference being the addition of color to the 
diet of the test animals. It is our under- 
standing also that rats are not as sensitive 
to dyes as humans and dogs. With humans 
we do not always have such an advantage of 
both good health and correct diets. Nu- 
merous surveys conducted by responsible 
nutritional and medical groups have re- 
vealed that our American young girls (both 
at high school and college levels) have poor 
food habits. These authorities deplore this 
revelation as they feel this is a time when 
our young girls should be receiving ade- 
quate, balanced diets to prepare them to be 
healthy mothers later. These same adoles- 
cents use lipstick generously and fre- 
quently. 

Modern conditions of living force the 
human system to cope with air pollution and 
water pollution as well as the products of 
atomic fallout. We ingest traces of pesti- 
cide residues, food additives and dyes. 
Therefore, it seems especially needful that 
discretion and caution should be observed 
in the choice of dyes to be used in our lip- 
sticks. We feel that total impact of all of 
these elements and substances on the hu- 
man system must be taken into considera- 
tion in permitting certain colors to be used 
in the manufacture of lipsticks. Dr. W. 
Coda Martin, testifying ‘before the House 
Subcommittee on Health and Science of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, during the recent food additives hear- 
ings, stated on page 279 of the printed report 
as follows: 

The first line of defense must be to pro- 
tect the health of the consumer; otherwise, 
the long-range ‘calculated risk’ is that this 
country will become a Nation of invalids, 
weak in body and mind.” 

Dr. Morton L. Levin, assistant com- 
missioner, Division of Medical Services, State 
Department of Health, Albany, N.Y., stated 
after remarking that cancer is regarded as a 
common disease, at page 355 of the printed 
hearings: 

“In the presence of a common disease, of 
which most cases are of unknown causation, 
I think you can understand the sensitivity 
of physicians and public health authorities 
to the possibility that substances which we 
do not suspect today may be causitive of 
cancer.” 

Sir Edward Mellanby, discussing the effect 
of chemicals on the human system, warns 
in his lecture mentioned previously: 

“Even when such chemical substances 
have passed through a battery of tests from 
the point of view of toxicology, unexpected 
harmful results have often ultimately been 
demonstrated. 

“Medical science often cannot give ade- 
quate answers to questions of toxicological 
action, not only as regards new compounds 
but even in the case of substances long in 
use. Indeed, to the medical man unpleasant 
surprises are constantly being revealed, in 
the case both of drugs and of chemicals used 
in food preparation.” 

It seems to our members that simply be- 
cause it may take years to recognize the 
damage done to the body cells and function 
by certain pesticides, additives and dyes, dis- 
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cretion and caution should not be abandoned 
and their use permitted in our foeds and 
cosmetics. We feel that the old adage “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure” applies to this particular problem. 

I thank you gentlemen for granting me 
this opportunity to convey the opinion of 
our members. 





Italian Labor Leaders Tour Springfield, 
Mass., Plants 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, three rep- 
resentatives of Italy’s democratic labor 
unions, visiting in the United States un- 
der a State Department-sponsored pro- 
gram, are spending 1 week in my home 
city of Springfield, Mass., to get a first- 
hand impression and knowledge of la- 
bor-management relations and indus- 
trial training in this country. 

I welcome these representatives of free 
Italian labor organizations to my city 
and know that they will absorb much 
during their tour through Springfield 
industries, conferences with Springfield 
labor officials and management officials 
and with members of the Springfield 
Trade School faculty. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Appendix a news story 
published in the Springfield Daily News 
on Tuesday, March 15, 1960, concerning 
the visit of these Italian labor leaders: 
TraLran LABOR LEADERS Tour PLANTS—THREBE 

UNION MEN SEE Unrrep Strares UNnprer In- 

VITATION OF STATE DEPARTMENT 


Representatives of Italy’s democratic la- 
bor unions Monday toured a Springfield 
manufacturing plant and Springfield Trade 
School to get ideas on labor-management 
relations and industrial training in the 
United States. 

Guests of the Western Massachusetts CIO 
Council, the three men were given a tour of 
the Springfield plant of Chain Belt Co. 
where they watched the entire manufactur- 
ing process that goes into the local firm’s 
power trains. 

Guglielmo Volpi, Ettore Foschi, and Ga- 
leazzo Montanari are spending a week in 
Springfield as part of a program sponsored 
by the State Department. 

One of the things which impressed them 
most was Springfield Trade School, where 
youths are prepared for positions in the 
production phase of industry. 


NEEDED ABROAD 


“This is something we need in Italy,” said 
Mr. Volpi. “We have schools to train doc- 
tors and lawyers, but none to train work- 
ers.” 

He added that in many cases, workers in 
the trades are trained on an apprenticeship 
basis, studying under an experienced work- 
man, and that technical training is rare. 

Mr. Montanari, unofficial interpreter for 
the group, all of whom spoke English, said 
that about 60 to 65 percent of Italian labor 
is unionized, with the Communists holding 
a large portion of the workers. . There are, 
he said, two democratic and one Communist 
union in Italy. 

A great difference was noted, too, in the 
status of the laborer in the two countries. 
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“Our a unions are divided and weak,” 

d noted that efforts were being 
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to get a better bargaining position. 
Comparing standards of living, Mr. Mon- 

tanari said: 

CAN’T COMPARE 


“You cannot compare them on a wage 
basis, but on what the wage can buy. In 
the United States a worker can buy a pack- 
age of cigarets for one-eighth of an hour's 
pay. In Italy, a package Of cigarets costs 
the worker an hour to an hour and a half’s 
pay.” 

The Italian worker, he said, works a 48- 
hour, 6-day week. ~ 

An interesting look into the recent col- 
lapse of the Segni government in Italy was 
provided by Mr. Montanari, who said that a 
labor battle was one of the causes. “The 
Liberal Party wanted labor laws,” he said, 
“and the others did not.” The ensuing 
quarrel between parties, he said, helped to 
split and weaken the government and cause 
its eventual collapse. 

All three looked toward unification and 
new industries as the key to bettering the 
Italian worker's lot. Unification, they 
agreed, needed no explanation; but was sim- 
ply necessary to improve labor's position for 
negotiation. And they pointed to the elec- 
tric, synthetics, crude oil, and petrochemi- 
cal industries growing up in the south of 
Italy as examples of the country’s expanding 
industrial development and a possible key. 
to improving the labor picture there. 





To Buttress Argument—Political Polls 
Being Used in “Numbers Game” _ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, many of my colleagues have 
asked me how things are shaping up for 
the Wisconsin primary on April 5. Ron 
May, Washington correspondent for the 
Capital Times in Madison, Wis., has 
analyzed the situation in an article in 
the March 14 Capital Times. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include that article in the 
RECORD: 

To Butrress ARGUMENT—POLITICAL POoLis 
BEeInc Usep In “Numsers GAME” 
(By Ron May) 

WaASsHINGTON.—Public opinion polls are 
still being used in a questionable numbers 
game in connection with the Wisconsin 
primary. 

This column previously reported that in 
January Gov. Gaylord Nelson was told by 
a representative of Senator JoHN KENNEDY 
that a private poll showed the latter lead- 





Nelson refused to join the “sure winner.” 
After this became clear, the Senator's 
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58-47. This somewhat bolstered the under- 
dog claim, but—if true—still far from sup- 
ported it. 

Told by this column of the discrepancy 
between the two polls, Alsop conceded that 


But the leaks of poll “results” did not stop. 
This column, which a year earlier had “bit” 
on an inconsistent Harris poll on Pennsyl- 
vania, taken from Kenwnepy's file, got an- 
other one 2 weeks ago, allegedly from the 
same source. 

While this reporter was still checking the 


he was sure the new report was real. 

But the third “poll” is different from either 
of the other two. It shows Kennepy with 57 
percent—not 63 or 53. However, its heading 
would seem to indicate that, like the first 
two, it had a specific political purpose—a 
message to “sell.” The data is titled “The 
Wisconsin Vote Steal.” 

The report says its contents are based on 
“present polls.” Dated February 1, this would 
mean it was drawn up only a few days after 
both the 63-percent and 56-percentage fig- 
ures were circulated and was presumably 
based upon the results of the same early 
January questioning by Harris agents. 

The district-by-district estimates add up 
to Kennepyr winning 4 of the 10 congres- 
sional districts. (for 10 delegates) and the 
statewide count (for 6 delegates), while 
Humepnrer takes 6 districts (for 15 dele- 
gates). The report argues that, under the 
figures given, KENNEDY would get the same 
number of delegates as HumpHrey—15—but 
would have more votes. 

The listed statewide totals are 323,000 for 
KENNEDY and 242,0000 for HuMPHREY. 

But the clear intent of amassing the fig- 
ures to buttress an argument, rather than to 
report the truth, discredits the “results.” 

The ratio of votes between Kennepy and 
Humpnurey in the various districts would ap- 
pear to be credible, from other sources. For 
example, Kennepy hopes to pile up his win- 
ning margin Milwaukee's two districts). In 
the fourth and fifth (represented by Demo- 
crats CLEMENT ZABLOCKI and Henry Reuss) 
the report gives Kennepy 150,000 yotes to 
only 60,000 for HumpnHrer, or a majority of 
90,000. His statewide majority is given as 
81,000. 

The other districts claimed for KEnNEprY 
are the eight (Green Bay), with 15,000 ma- 
jority and the sixth (Fox River Valley), with 
20,000 majority. 





The Plight of Small Store Owners 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Masch 17, 1960 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the se- 
rious plight of the small businessman 
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grows worse every day due to the in- 
creasing tempo of mergers, consolida- 
tions, and unfair trade practices on the 
part of big business. ‘The small retail 
merchants are often compelled to close 
their doors and go out of business. As 
a direct result, stores are vacated and 
remain unoccupied, thereby causing 
further loss to the owners of the prop- 
erties and to city tax officials who are 
deeply concerned about revenues to op- 
erate the many and varied functions 
of municipal governments. In the city 
of Baltimore alone, there are now over 
255 vacant stores. 

Fortunately, however, Baltimore has 
such civic leaders as Herman Katlow, 
president of the Affiliated Neighborhood 
Merchants Association; William Bou- 
cher, III, executive director of the 
Greater Baltimore Committee; George 


- E. Thomas, director of the Independent 


Grocers Association; and Sidney Hol- 
lander, Jr., marketing analyst, who are 
now studying this particular problem. 
The Baltimore Sun of March 16, 1960, 
reported the problems of the small store 
owners. I recommend that it be care- 
fully read by my colleagues in the Con- 
gress as it focuses attention to this press- 
ing matter. It is as follews: 
Sma.u Store Owners Meet—Discuss MUTUAL 
PROBLEMS IN AUTO-SHOPPING CENTER AGE. 


About 60 of Baltimore’s smail store owners 
met at the Enoch Pratt Free Library last 
night to discuss mutual problems in the age 
of the automobile and the shopping center. 

The question before them was: “Is the 
Neighborhood Merchant Obsolete?” 

The consensus seemed to be that the small 
merchant is not obsolete, but he may soon 
become so unless he does something to help 
himself. 

WARNING GIVEN 

Herman Katkow, president of the Afiili- 
ated Neighborhood Merchants Association 
which represents more than 1,000 retail 
stores, warned that the number of vacant 
stores in Baltimore has about doubled in the 
last 2 years. 

There are now 255 vacant stores in the 
city, which presents a problem not only for 
merchants but for city officials worrying 
about tax revenues, Mr. Katkow said. 

He suggested neighborhood organizations 
of retail men who would seek to solve 
mutual problems with mutually sponsored 
sales programs. 

Mr. Katkow also said that “the time has 
come to call a halt to the haphazard spread 
of shopping centers.” 

YOU MUST ORGANIZE 


William Boucher 3d, executive director of 
the Greater Baltimore Committee, took 
somewhat the same tact. 

“You must organize yourselves to solve 
your own problems,” Mr. Boucher said. 

He told the merchants that metropolitan 
Baltimore’s population is now 1,600,000 and 
that it will increase by 1 million in the next 
20 years. 

“If you're going to survive, you must at- 
tract to your doors a higher percentage of 
the million people,” he said. 

George E. Thomas, director of the Inde- 
pendent Grocers Association, told the mer- 
chants they could avoid obsolescence by 
moving to a good location in a new area and 
offering the little extra services to customers 
that big stores do not provide. 

Mr. Thomas suggested that small mer- 
chants be allowed to move their stores into 
new housing developments. 

Sydney Hollander, Jr., marketing analyst, 
said shopping centers now account for about 








16 percent of retail sales In Baltimore, com- 
pared with only 2 percent in 1948. He noted, 
however, that total retail sales have in- 
creased in that period from $1,017,600,000 in 
1948 to about $1,392,500,000 today. 





-Hur,” by Gen. Lew Wallace, Hoosier 
Soldier, Statesman, Diplomat, and 
Author 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRED WAMPLER 


OF INDIANA _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 15, 1960, I had the distinct pleas- 
ure of viewing the premiere Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer performance of “Ben- 
Hur,” based on the epic novel written by 
the Hoosier soldier, statesman, diplomat, 
and author, Gen. Lew Wallace. 

I am quite proud to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that Indiana-born General Wallace was 
a longtime resident of Crawfordsville, 
Ind., which lies within the Sixth Indiana 
Congressional District, which I have the 
honor to represent. 

On April 4, 1960, an election will be 
held in which I and every other Indi- 
anian, I am sure, have a keen interest. 
This election, however, will have nothing 
whatsoever to do with politics. I refer 
to the academy award voting now under 
way within the motion picture industry. 

Twelve of the nominations for “Oscar” 
awards are of direct interest to Indiana 
because they are award nominations 
based on MGM’s “Ben-Hur.” 


The following short history and list 
of little-known facts about “Ben-Hur” 
will, I believe, be of interest to all: 

Ben-Hur, as a novel, became the leading 
best seller of its day. 

For more than 20 years it topped the list 
in popularity and to date is believed to have 
sold more copies than any book ever pub- 
lished, with the exception of the Bible. 

It has been translated into every language 
throughout the world, been as 
abroad as in America, and is still widely 
read today. More than 4 dozen different 
pocket editions have been on the bookstands 
since the author’s copyright expired in the 
mid-thirties. 


Gen. Lew Wallace, soldier, statesman, and 
diplomat, wrote his story in part as an 
answer to Col. Robert Ingersoll, a famous 
agnostic of the 1870’s. The two men had met 
on a train and engaged in a lengthy discus- 
sion on the subject of religion. 


It was Ingersoll’s contention that the 
existence of a God or a hereafter is open to 
considerable speculation. Wallace, who for 
some time had been planning a book set in 
the early days of Christianity, determined to 
make the novel an answer to Ingersoll’s 
challenge. 

He spent 7 years writing it. During some 
of this time he was serving as Governor of 
the Territory of New Mexico. It was pub- 
lished by Harper Brothers in 1880, and 
literary historians record that its in- 
spirational and richly dramatic story caught 
the public’s fancy at once. Within 8 years 
an unprecedented half a million copies had 
been sold and the demand was just be- 
ginning. 
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Soon the name Ben-Hur was everywhere. 
Or so it seemed. There were Ben-Hur com- 
mercial products on every storecounter. 
Sunday schools and churches staged Ben- 
Hur pageants. Ben-Hur chariot races were 
held at county fairs; Ben-Hur marches were 
played by John Philip Sousa and his band. 
Even today there are a number of commer- 
cial items that bear the name Ben-Hur, and 
it has been given to an insurance company 
as well as a popular fraternal lodge, 

In 1900 the name achieved even wider fame 
when the book was adapted into a play and/ 
presented on the stage of New York’s old 
Broadway Theater by the firm of Klaw & 
Erlanger. It immediately became as big a 
hit in the theater as it had been as a novel. 

William 8S. Hart, later to become a famous 
film cowboy star, was the original Messala. 
William Farnum, also destined for fame in 
the movies, took over the role of Ben-Hur 
in 1901 from Edward J, Morgan, who created 
it, and played it for 2 years. Two chariots, 
operating on treadmills, were a sensation of 
the stage presentation. Within 6 years the 
number of chariots had increased to eight. 

The play ran continuously somewhere in 
the United States for the next 17 years. It 
was also performed with great success in 
London, Paris, Copenhagen, Berlin, and other 
cities throughout the world. 

In 1907, when motion pictures were in 
their infancy, it was made as a one-reel film 
by the old Kalem Co., of New York. The 
16 magnificent scenes had been filmed at 
Pain’s Fireworks Show, Manhattan Beach, 
with costumes from the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

The chariot race was performed by the 3d 
Battery of the Brooklyn Fire Department. 
This film had to be withdrawn. when the 
Wallace heirs sued the producers on ground 
no permission had been obtained for the 
filming. The case was fought through to 
the U.S. Supreme Court with a decision 
handed down against the Kalem Co. It 
was a suit that vindicated the legal right 
of authors in a new and extensive field— 
motion pictures. 

Through 45 years every American within 
reach of print and pictures,;,-and most for- 
eigners, must at least have heard of Ben- 
Hur. Most came to know it and remember 
it; thousands upon thousands read the book, 
saw the play, enacted it themselves. 

Then, in the mid-1920’s, MGM produced a 
film version which has become one of the 
great classics of the silent screen. 

A new generation became even more fa- 
miliar with Ben-Hur, Messala, Esther, Quin- 
tus Arrius and the other colorful characters 
in the story. 

Today, as MGM launches its spectacular 
new entertainment, millions upon millions 
more will now thrill to the adventures of 
this most exciting of all fictional heroes, 

General Wallace wrote the “Ben-Hur” 
manuscript in longhand in purple.ink. 

Soon after the book’s publication a deluxe 
two volume edition sold for $30, unheard of 
at that time. 

The first stage presentation cost an un- 
precedented $75,000; boasted a company of 
400. 

At the London opening first nighters in- 
cluded A. Conan Doyle, Marie Tempest, and 
Sir Henry Irvings, England’s King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra watched from a 
special box built in center of the pit. 

Barnum and Bailey staged a chariot race 
in their circus in competition with the one 
in the play. 

William 5S. Hart, the original Messala, 
claimed the Roman did win once (1901) 
at a Boston performance when a treadmill 
failed. 

In San Francisco the play took in $128,000, 
a record in those days, and the railroads 
ran special “Ben-Hur” trains to the city. 
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Aviation Week Editor Questions Effective- 
ness of U.S. Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 - 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from 
Aviation Week magazine. Editor Robert 
Hotz’ views on “The Defense Debate” are 
worthy of our attention and belong in 
the record of the administration’s han- 
dling of the defense problem. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue DErense DEBATE 
(By Robert Hotz) 

The running 4-year debate over the effec- 
tiveness of the U.S. defense program in 
relation to that of the Soviet Union has 
reached an incandescent glow on Capitol Hill 
that indicates it may be a major issue in 
the fall elections as well as a matter of vital 
interest to Anierican citizens concerned with 
the survival of our country and its demo- 
cratic institutions. One of the main diffi- 
culties in assessing the merits of the conflict- 
ing viewpoints in this bitter debate is that 
all contenders are basing their cases on a 
different time period. 

For example, the administration spokes- 
men in the White House, Senate, and Penta- 
gon who are assuring Americans that all is 
well, are talking about our military position 
today. This is, of course, completely irrele- 
vant to the principal issue of the defense de- 
bate which is: Are we making the correct 
decisions today to insure that our military 
superiority will continue for the predictable 
future? As Lt. Gen. Bernard Schriever, Chief 
of the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand, testified before the Senate, the deci- 
sions made in 1960 will irrevocably determine 
our military strength in 1964 just as the 
fateful economy decisions of 1958 and 1959 
have made inevitable the potentially danger- 
ous missile gap of 1961-64. 

There are several strong indications that 
the administration is finding it increasingly 
difficult to defend its military policy in the 
face of evidence of Soviet capability in air- 
craft, missile and space areas which it tried 
so hard to ignore and denigrate for so long. 
First, it has been forced to yield to critics’ 
demands in a number of vital areas, al- 
though most of these actions are coming 
about a year later than they should to 
achieve maximum results. These retreats by 
the administration include: 

Expansion of the Atlas ICBM program de- 
manded by congressional and public critics a 
year ago when the fiscal 1960 budget was 
being debated. The administration increase 
in the Atlas program, however, merely tacks 
on more production at the end of the origi- 
nal schedule and does not accelerate the 
current production rates to provide addi- 
tional capability during the critical years 
of the missile gap. 

Provision of initial, though inadequate, 
funds to begin preparation’ for an airborne 
alert for Strategic Air Command bombers 
during the period when they will be forced 
to operate without any certain warning of a 
Soviet missile attack. 

Increased funding of the Saturn space 
booster p: after a year of fumbling and 
administrative indecision over whether this 
program was vital and over which agency 
should develop the rocket cluster. 
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Increased Polaris missile-launching sub- 
marine program, where pres- 
sure has added two-thirds of the present 
program size to the original budget request. 

Another major crack in the administration 
defense policy has come from increasing evi- 
dence that the channels which de- 
fense information flows to the White House 
often deliver incomplete, distorted and in- 
adequate facts to the Commander in Chief. 
It is evident that the inte data on 
which the President and his chief military 
informants—Defense Secretary, Thomas 
Gates and Gen. Nathan Twining, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—are basing their 
position, differs considerably from the data 
presented to the Senate by Allen Dulies, head 
of the Central Sey cel oor: concern- 
ing the Soviet missile threa’ 

Although the President a in effect, the 
direct Commander in Chief of Strategic Air 
Command and has some pronounced views on 
the operation of SAC, he has, as far as we 
have been able to determine, talked directly 
with the present SAC commander only once 
in the 3 years he has held this vital 
post. It must be somewhat of a shock to the 
American public which still has great faith 
in the President’s military capability to find 
that he has just paid his first visit to the 
Cape Canaveral Missile Test Center during 
his 7 years as President. He apparently 
spent about as much time inspecting this 
key installation as it normally takes for an 
18-hole round of golf. 

The numerous technical inaccuracies that 
appeared in his two postsputnik television 
speeches on defense, the incredible episode 
of Trevor Gardner's 10-minute attempt to 
brief him on the ICBM development program 
several years ago and the Turkish radar 
incident all provide further indications that 
the flow of current defense information to 
the President leaves considerable to be de- 
sired. Another indication 6f the gravity of 
the defense issue is the administration's 
desperate attempts to defend its own posi- 
tion by blackening the character and im- 
pugning the motives of any who dare to 
criticize it. 

Assistant Defense Secretary Murray 
Snyder, who functions as an appendage of 
White House Press Secretary James Hagerty, 
has been quoted by Life magazine and Drew 
Pearson, without any public denial, as order- 
ing defense officials to “kick in the teeth” 
of reporters who question administration 
defense policies and to impugn their 
patriotism. General Twining, in a statement 
that would be unbelievable if it were not 
part of the printed record of Senate hearings, 
accused defense critics of being defeatists 
who “would rather be red than dead.” It 
must be obvious to General Twining that 
defense critics want more effective defense, 
not less, and are urging this country to im- 
prove its position vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union—not lay down and open the door to 
communism. This statement of General 
Twining’s must cast serious doubts on the 
validity of any other testimony he may 
provide on this crucial issue. 

The basic issues involved in this defense 
debate are simple- and clear, despite the - 
obfuscations aimed at screening them. They 
are: 

First, are we utilizing the full technical, 
industrial, military, and economic capacity 
of this country to attain a military posture 
of unquestionable and undebatable su- 
periority that will enable us to continue to 
provide world leadership? To this we re- 
gretfully conclude the answer at present is 
“No, ” 

Second, are we organizing our defense pro- 
gram around the basic requirements for 
continued survival as a free nation in the 
face of the Communist challenge or are we 
organizing it around arbitrary fiscal limits?* 
Again the answer appears to be a sad “No.” 
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These are the the American peo- 
ple should continue to ask their leaders and 
those who aspire to leadership. 





Religion in Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 
OF QHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include an article by Dr. A. Russell 
Stevenson in which he decribes teaching 


In his assignment as program director for 


Church World Service, Dr. Stevenson's 
duties take him into every part of the 
free world where projects supported by 
American churches bring both promise 
and realization of a better life to millions 
of the world’s neediest. 

In this article he tells the story of a 
practical Christian agricultural mission- 

who, working side by side with the 
poverished villagers, is helping them 
to help themselves. 

The article follows: 

David Stockley is a tall, heavy-set redhead 
in his early thirties. He looks like a British 
farmer—set him down anywhere from Dorset 
to Northumberland and he would seem to 
have grown out of the soil. 

But David Stockley’s present farm-is a long 
way from his ancestral England. It is in 
Khulna, 40 miles from the city of Jessore in 
east Pakistan. 

To get to Khulna from Jessore you travel 
4 hours on one of the slowest raiiroads in the 

- World. Then you waik along a crowded, 
dirty street amid the seething confusion of 
men, animals, and vehicles, past a Baptist 
mission church, and you come to the edge of 
Stockley’s project. It is called the Khulna 
Agricultural and Village Uplift Center. And 
it is working a modern-day miracle. 

The farm at the Khulna Agricultural and 
Village Uplift Center, as farms in England or 
America go, is small in size—only 8 acres. 

But as the loaves and fishes, which were 
only seven—being five and two—were multi- 
plied until “the multitude * * * did eat and 
were filled,” the fruits of David Stockley’s 
labors at Khulna too are multiplied many 
thousandfold and because of them hungry 
multitudes of Pakistani are fed. 

A missionary of the British Baptist Board, 
it is sobering to realize that David Stockley 
is the only agricultural missionary in all of 
east Pakistan, a country whose 40 million 
people live mainly in ting villages and whose 
entire and precarious subsistence must be 
wrested from the soil. 

I went to Khulna in November during a 
2-month journey for Church World Service, 
@ journey that took me to 15 countries in 
the Middle East and Asia. Through such 
appeals as the “One Great Hour of Sharing,” 
our churches provide Steckiey with leverage 
money, the funds over and above his mission 
board’s appropriation which allows the lee- 
way to experiment and to invest in a wide 
variety of projects that build for the future 

the present. 

I found him in his _ dress, a pair of 

up 


§ 
| 
: 


wear, and bare feet. 
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Bengali wilagers don't wear shoes to wade 
into their rice paddies, and David Stockley 
lives the life of a Bengali villager. He spends 
days at a time with villagers, eating their 
food, speaking their language, and working 
beside them in their fields. 

The chief difference between them is that 
David has a degree in agricultural science 
from an English university, has mastered 
the proper ways to plant, cultivate, and 
harvest rice, and—what is most important— 
knows how to pass this on to Pakistanis who 
still are doing things in centuries-old ways. 

The Khulna Center’s purpose is to become 
the very best farm in the country, and to 
encourage individual farmers to come and 
see for themselves the difference that is made 
by modern methods of cultivation under nat- 
ural conditions identical to those of their 
own fields. 

Stockley gets his message across by 
farming his own 8 acres, cut down a few 
years ago from 30 by a governmental requi- 
sition of the land for building purposes. The 
result of patient experimentation and of im- 
proved methods of planting seed, preparation 
of the soil, fertilizers, better ploughing, and 
other “new” ideas is a bumper rice crop. 

It is there for everyone to see and copy. 

The villagers’ eyes grow wide with wonder 
when they see for themselves what is hap- 
pening at Khulna. Invariably the question 
is planted in their minds, “If it can be done 
here, why can’t I do it?” 

Stockley is an effective teacher. He is 
blunt and to the point. He hasn't time for 
diplomatic phrases. Sometimes he loses pa- 
tience with villagers who have ignored his 
advice. 

“I showed you what to do but you didn’t 
do it,’’ he will say in effect. “Now don’t com- 
plain to me.” His village friends respect his 
forthrightness. 

Stockley explained why the rice yield in 
East Pakistan is so uncertain and so low. 

The area has possibly the heaviest rainfall 
in the world, as much as 300 inches a year. 
Seed improperly planted washes away. In 
times of drought, there is inadequate irri- 
gation. 

The villagers still use wooden ploughs 
which penetrate only a few inches. Seed 
selection is unknown; there is no pest or 
disease control; harvesting is by archaic 
‘methods. 

The staff at Khulna is proving that prac- 
tically all these things can be overcome with 
@ modest amount of knowledge, careful 
methods, and with inexpensive but improved 
tools. 

In addition to rice and other field crops, 
the Khulna farm has begun to experiment 
with fruit trees—banana, mango, guava, fig, 
cocoanut. i 

A poultry project was started 5 years ago 
with flocks of Rhode Island Reds and white 
leghorns. Eggs, three times the size of the 
eggs available in the villages, and chicks are 
now available for village distribution and 
use. 

Efforts are also being made to improve the 
strain of gattle. The result will be better 
cows for the villages and a milk yield of 
gallons per day instead of a few pints. 

Other things are going on at Khulna. 

Stockley and his staff are persuading a 
growing number of villagers to invest in 
shares for a small cooperative, they are ex- 
perimenting with designs for a rice thresher 
patterned after a.Japanese model but only 
half as expensive. 

Hand drawn charts are prepared for village 
téaching. Joyce Stockley works with village 
women and demonstrates easier and 
healthier ways of homemaking. One unem- 
ployed man is being taught to make wooden 
toys. 

Wherever there is need, wherever—among 
people living on the very margin of life—a 
small assist can be a mighty help, the Stock- 
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leys and their staff try to do something 
about it. Practical, versatile, persevering, 
they have achieved a high percentage of 
successes. 

The center at Khulna is not an end in 
itself. It is a beginning. 

It serves the people in a way and on @ 
level they can understand. 

Nothing is forced. Nothing in free. The 
villager has to make the effort and give of 
himself. Once he is willing to do that there 
is help available to put him, his family, and 
his community on the road to better eco- 
nomic health. This is technical assistance 
at its higMest level of effectiveness. 

Through such devoted people abroad, the 
American churches are reenforcing ecumeni- 
cal ventures in many places, of which not 
the least is*Khulna. 

In all of them Christian understanding 
and Christian effort, only seeking unselfishly 
to help, are generating freedom from want, 
building the dignities and liberties that en- 
sue, and making a witness in deed as well 
as in words, 





H.R. 10385 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDNA F, KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 11, I introduced a bill, H.R. 10385, 
to provide a much-needed salary in- 
crease for postal employees and those 
werd under the Classification Act sched- 
ule. 

In sponsoring this bill, I am pleased 
to associate myself with more than 50 of 
my colleagues from this body who have 
introduced similar pay measures. Par- 
ticularly am I pleased to note that this 
is a bipartisan effort to give a modicum 
of financial relief to these public serv- 
ants; both Democrat and Republican 
Members have joined in sponsoring 
more than 50 pay bills thus far in the 
current session. 

Unfortunately, this effort to grant a 
measure of economic equality to these 
workers has not found favor in the 
White House or with the Postmaster 
General. Both the President and Mr. 
Summerfield have been quoted in strong 
opposition to any pay bill this year. 

In his most recent budget message, 
President Eisenhower said that a wage: 
increase now was “unwarranted.” In- 
stead, he suggested that we “study” 
the problem. The Postmaster General 
has suggested. that postal wages com- 
pare very favorably, particularly when 
one considers the fringe benefits Con- 
gress has approved for employees over 
the years. 

If an increase in~Federal salaries is 
unwarranted then I think our Repub- 
lican friends in high places in the execu- 
tive department owe it to Congress and 
the employees to explain one thing. I 
would like an explanation of why Vice 
President Nixon and Labor Secretary 
Mitchell considered it all right to urge 
the steel industry to grant better 
wages-—and the steelworkers had my 
complete sympathy in their wage de- 
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mands—while at the same time ignor- 
ing the plight of our own civil servants. 

According to Mr, Roger Blough, 
spokesman for the steel industry, steel- 
workers were getting $3.11 per hour be- 
fore the recent strike. Under the terms 
of my bill, a postal worker with 20 
years’ service would still be paid only 
$3.06 per hour. 

In reply to Mr. Summerfield’s sugges- 
tion that fringe benefits take the place 
of hard, cold cash in the marketplace, I 
should like to read an excerpt from a let- 
ter recently received from one of my 
constituents. 

He is a letter carrier, 43 years of age. 
He is married and has a wife and two 
children to support on an annual gross 
postal salary of $5,075. 

This is his story: 

As for Mr. Summerfield, I haven't found 
a grocer, butcher, or baker yet who will take 
a day of my leave, sick or annual, for the 
groceries, meats, etc., that I buy. 


Mr. Speaker, the committee to which 
my pay bill has been referred, the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
under the chairmanship of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Murray] has a well-deserved reputation 
for its interest in legislation affecting 
Government employees. I, along with 
the million and one-half workers covered 
by my bill, have complete confidence in 
the continued interest and concern of 
that committee. It is my earnest hope 
that it will forthwith schedule hearings 
on this vital subject and that we will 
have an opportunity in the near future 
to consider the recommendations of the 
committee here on the floor. 





Auto Smog Can Be Eliminated 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, au- 
tomobile exhaust is a major cause of 
air pollution in Los Angeles and south- 
ern California causing excessive smog 
to the detriment of the health and well- 
being of all our citizens in that area. 

It is time that effective action be 
taken to eliminate this cause of smog 
at its source, the automobile engine. 
The automotive industry in Detroit. has 
the knowhow to produce either an ef- 
fective exhaust for automobiles which 
will eliminate any substance which 
would pollute the atmosphere, or an 
automobile engine designed to complete- 
ly combust fuel within the cylinder. 

If the automotive industry fails to act 
to eliminate the source of air pollution 
from the automobile engine, then the 
State and National Governments will be 
called upon to enact legislative meas- 
ures to require smog-control devices on 
all automobiles, 

Such legislative measures are already 
under consideration in the Congress, and 
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are being brought to the attention of the 
California State Legislature. 

I introduced a bill to require smog- 
control devices on all automobiles last 
year, and my bill, H.R. 1297, is currently 
pending before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

It is inevitable that smog will be con- 
trolled, and that necessary smog-con- 
trol devices be equipped or installed in 
all motor vehicles in the process of their 
manufacture. It is only a question of 
whether the automotive industry shall 
accept the responsibility for this im- 
provement in the automobile engine, or 
whether the smog-control device on all 
automobiles must be required under Fed- 
eral or State law. 

The following article, “Smog Isn't In- 
evitable,” by Kimmis Hendrick, ap- 
peared in the March 15 issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor: 
|From the Christian Selience Monitor, Mar. 

15, 1960] 
Smoc Isn’r INEVITABLE 
(By Kimmis Hendrick) 

Los ANGELES.—Why doesn’t the American 
auto industry win the gratitude of all Amer- 
icans, and Californians in particular, by get- 
ting rid of smog production before the new 
cars leave Detroit? 

This question is more and more pushing 
itself into people's thought here as they con- 
template what it means that California is on 
the verge of building a great State bureauc~ 
racy to stamp out smog. Reasonable assur- 
ances keep coming from respected auto en- 
gineers that nothing of the Kind is necessary. 
Detroit, they say, could do it. But. Detroit 
doesn't. . 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Flemming said in Washington the 
other day that if the industry doesn’t take 
the initiative, Congress will have to. The 
problem of air pollution is becoming rapidly 
nationwide. It seems bound to increase, It 
can be ameliorated, experts know, if auto ex- 
hausts are kept trom exuding smog-trigger- 
ing pollutants into the atmosphere. 

For Los Angeles, the city Henry Ford made, 
this is a consideration of the utmost urgency. 
The smog attacks get more frequent. The 
autos get longer, faster, in some respects more 
handsome, And they make more smog. The 
upshot? Gov, Edmund G, (Pat) Brown is 
putting on a special legislative session call, 
an elaborate proposal for a State program to 
inspect, approve, and require antismog de- 
vices on all autos, to enforce the law, and to 
monitor the air. 

It can be intelligently argued that this is 
& reasonable prerogative of State govern- 
ment. California holds itself responsible for 
numerous health ’tandards, and omitting 
the pollution of the atmosphere seems far 
too important to leave off the list. But it is 
going to cost money. It is going to take new 
bureaus, It is going. to take new bureau- 
crats. 

None of this would be in itself bad, neces- 
sarily, if this were the only answer. But 
Americans have had a long experience lead- 
ing them to imagine that where products 
are concerned, as in this case, industry can 
make a better product, and that a better 
product is more desirable than rules and bu- 
reaus to. control the bad ones, 

Bad? Have you ever stood in the Bald- 
win Hills of a fine bright morning and looked 
across this city toward the old Hollywood- 
land sign? The sky above is good enough 
for the Mediterranean, The Santa Monica 
Mountains are etched so clearly against the 
west you can see the firebreaks and even 
some of the houses. But city hall? It is 
lost in a dirty haze, and all the way along 
Wilshire Boulevard hangs a brown veil made 
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by traffic. Mt. Washington? Where did it 
? 


go . 

And this is a middling day—not a day 
when the nearest view is the market down 
the hill and the handsome Prudential Build- 
ing might just as well never have been bullt, 
Pasadena has vanished quicker than the 
Cheshire cat. Other cities have smog like 
this sometimes, even San Francisco/with its 
breeze, and even where smog isn’t spectacu- 
lar it is an undesirable intruder, often the 
partner of industry but more often now the 
trail of growing dependerce on automobiles, 
And the worst thing, in the Los Angeles view, 
is that the smog isn’t necessary. 

Air pollution has numerous causes but 
here auto fumes rank first. It is now well 
established in public testimony that the aute 
industry could put devices on all new cars 
that would eliminate’ or greatly curtail the 
fuel emissions leading to smog. Governor 
Brown's central program is to make this the 
driver’s responsibility. Secretary Flemming 
wants to see it made the industry's. If it’s 
good for California, he argues, it’s good for 
the Nation, and every American car should 
be sold with smog-control devices, not as 
optional equipment, but built in. 

An automotive parts engineer, veteran in 
the industry and responsible for many im- 
provements, J. A. McIntosh, of Detroit, says 
the industry can do better than that. It 
can design engines that completely combust 
their fuel within the cylinder, Mr. McIntosh 
says. This won't cost any more, he insists, 
and it will give better performance, Better 
with maybe one minor exception—start-off 
power. Today’s engines are made for get- 
away, and they make smog. Mr. McIntosh, 
who knows California well and engines 
bétter, says they can be built for high 
efficient overall performance and clean air. 

What's the catch? Sometimes it looks as 
though private-enterprise people talk a lot 
against big government, but when it comes 
to the draw, they leave the job to Uncle 
Sam—or in California’s case, to Pat. 

But Mr. McIntosh suggests the catch may 
lie with an unthinking public. “It is only 
the demand of a given district that is re- 
quired of the sales department,” he insists, 
“to have this new type of car supplied.” . Is 
the public too bemused by fins and speed? 
Or too kusy writing checks for monthly pay- 
ments? Or thinking that maybe the foreign 
cars will give the answer? In California, the 
public will get a shock in the tax bill uniess 
someone takes a lead. 





Dead Cities in the Desert 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article appearing in the Washington, 
D.cC., Star of March 14, 1960, entitled 
“Dead Cities in the Desert”: ; 
Drap CITrges IN THE DeserT—CHANGES IN ONCE 

Deso.aTe Puaces Stim InTerest or So- 

JOURNERS : 4 





(By Ralph McGill) 

The earth is the Lord's and we are but so- 
journers on it. It says that somewhere ia 
Holy Writ. And it is true. 

A nation, troubled by ever-increasing sum-= 
mer drought and the need for more and more 
water, and disturbed by the disappearance 
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of forests and the ruthless attempts to take 
over national conservation areas and parks, 
might well remember we are but travelers of 
® journey, sojourning here for awhile. 
Others will Gome after us. 

They will witness what we have done dur- 
ing our sojourn. 

In the ancient places on the earth, where 
man first was, and where recorded history 
first began, that which brings a sense of awe 
and excitement to the traveler is the sight 
of cities dead now for thousands of years. 
There is a stirring of the mind, too, in seeing 
their ruins in deserts, knowing that once 
there were fields and vineyards there, wells, 
equeducts, and irrigation streams * * * that 
once caravans came laden with spices and 
foods—that once children ran and played 
where now are ruins and desert. 

One can find therfi—the filled-in wells, 
stretches of painstakingly made aqueducts 
bringing water from distant slopes, deep-dug 
cisterns, and old terraces where once crops 
grew. 

Flying over the reaches of Syria, Lebanon, 
Jordan, Israel, North Africa—one can see the 
remains of irrigation patterns. 

One can drive southward out of Israel’s 
Beersheba and find ruins of cities which once 
flourished as bustling urban centers on the 
great caravan routes. 

The Romans were great colonists, irriga- 
tionists, and builders of roads and cities. 
(Standing on a stretch of road built a few 
hundred years before Christ, one meditates 
that a really honest road perhaps hasn't 
been built since the time of the Romans.) 

Nothing strikes the traveler more forcibly 
than the fact that vast amounts of land, 
now desert, once were fertile, cutlivated. 

In Syria and the Lebanon the Romans cul- 
tivated land inland for 150 miles which to- 
day is desert. So abundant was its produc- 
tion of small grains, or corn, that much of 
it annually was exported to feed crowded, 
always hungry Rome. 

“What happened?” I asked an archae- 
ologist. 

“They cut the trees,” he said, “and they 
began early. You recall Solomon sending 
men to cut the Cedars of Lebanon. He 
sent three sets of 10,000 men each. 

“Ancient Egypt had thousands of wood- 
cutters on the Lebanon mountains and car- 
ried on a huge lumber export business 5,000 
years ago,” he said. 

“Cedars of Lebanon went into Solomon's 
Temple on Jerusalem's high hills. And Ce- 
dars of Lebanon were built into the palaces 
of kings in Persepolis, a thousand miles from 
where they were cut. The Romans con- 
tinued the destruction. Their chief lumber 
port was Baniyas (or Banias). Even in their 
time the trade declined to nothing because 
all the timber within reach of it had been 
cut * * * oh, how the ancients cut trees 
* * * and they never planted a seedling. 

“And then,” he said, “the winds came and 
blew the treeless soil. And the seasonal 
rains washed the soil from the slopes and 
tore great canyons in the valleys and the 
goats and sheep came, with their cutting 
feet * * * and when the land about the 
cities was dead the cities died.” 

“We haven't learned yet,” he said. 

And, of course, we have not. 

In great, rich, surplus America, where vast 
amounts of wheat, corn, rye, and oats are 
stored in Government granaries; which we 
have too much butter, too many potatoes, 
too much cotton—even here we have not 
been shaken out of our complacency. 

Great cities tremble and see that if pollu- 
tion of streams isn’t halted there will not 
be enough water to drink. More and more 
farmland is given over to industry and the 
pressure grows on what is left. 

Suddenly, in the midst of too much, a 
fear begins to gnaw. 
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The 112th Anniversary of Hungarian War 
of Independence of 1848 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE | HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, by leave 
previously obtained, I insert in the Rrec- 
oRD my address delivered to the United 
Hungaries Societies of Cleveland, on 
Sunday, March 13, on the 112th anniver- 
sary of the Hungarian War of Independ- 
ence of 1848: 

Hungary has a proud record of more than 
1,000 years of history. In my judgment, the 
outstanding chapters in this long history 





‘point up the unbroken record of dedication 


by the Hungarian people to human values 
and the dignity of man. These same values 
are the foundation of all our liberties and 
freedom and the high road to national in- 
dependence. 

‘King Stephen, who reigned in the 10th 
century, set these goals for the Hungarian 
people. Down through the ages the Hun- 
garian people have remained stanch defend- 
ers of these ideals and basic spiritual values. 
The long history of Hungary in world affairs 
is replete with heroic chapters of sacrifice 
in support of these ideals. This record of 
deeds by the Hungarian people has earned 
for their nation the merited accolade of 
“defender of the West.” 

It is little wonder then that King Stephen 
is the patron saint of Hungary and a great 
saint known and revered by all the Chris- 
tian world. 

The war of independence of 1848 led by 
Louis Kossuth was based on the historic 
ideals of the Hungarian people. But Louis 
Kossuth also received much stimulation 
from the events which had taken place here, 
beginning with the American Revolutionary 
War. Kossuth knew well the ideals and 
methods of the new American experiment 
in representative government. 

Kossuth was aware that we were pledged 


- to constitutional government and that our 


Constitution was a guarantee for govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people. 

Kossuth also knew that our form of gov- 
ernment under law, which took its authority 
from the consent of the governed, was in 
sharp contrast with government by the 
whims and fancy of the few—whether that 
few be a hereditary aristocracy or an im- 
posed autocracy. 

Kossuth felt the powerful stimulation of 
the meaning of national independence of all 
Americans, and saw in it the answer to the 
strivings of his people for complete self- 
government. 

In our times we have seen the Hungarian 
nation realize the full flower of its national 
independence. We have also seen that na- 
tional independence snuffed out by the new 
colonialism, the new imperialism of the Rus- 
sian despots. Hungary was a victim of World 
War II—a victim of profound ignorance on 
the part of the leaders of the-Western World 
concerning the true nature and intent of 
imperial Russian communism This pro- 
found ignorance led our leaders to believe 
that the Russian Communists were our al- 
lies and that they would support the pledges 
of the Atlantic Charter. What a price we 
paid to dispel that ignorance. Hungary, along 
with Poland, Ozechia, Slovakia, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria, were subjected to the night- 
mare of Russian occupation whith today 
plagues all those once independent nations. 
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It is tragic that the leaders of the Western 
World failed to realize that the Soviet Union 
was nothing more than a prison .of nations, 
that is, non-Russian nations. It is equally 
tragic that they failed to understand that 
these captive non-Russian nations of the So- 
viet Union desire their national independ- 
ence just as much as any subjugated nation 
of the world. Had the leaders of the West- 
ern World understood these basic facts, the 
world of our times would be quite different 
than we find it today. 

All the world knows that Hungary, true to 
her long and rich traditions, rose up in total 
political revolution against Russian occupa- 
tion in October 1956. The people, from small 
children to aged grandmothers, rose up spon- 
taneously against the organized tyranny of 
the Russians. That is why I call the Hun- 
garian freedom revolution a total political 
revolution. In 5.days the Red Army, which 
had been publicized as an unbeatable force, 
was completely defeated and driven from 
Hungarian soil; and I repeat, this was done 
by the Hungarian people without any assist- 
ance from the outside world. Then, for 5 
historic days, the Hungarian people were free 
of alien rule and on the road to reconstruct- 
ing their national independence and restor- 
ing freedom to all the people. 

The events which followed are known 
equally well to all the people of the world. 
In the absence of any support from the free 
world—even words of encouragement from 
the heads of any Western nation—the Rus- 
sian despots reinvaded Hungary to crush the 
provisional government and to smother all 
liberty and freedom. Here again the leaders 
of the Western World, particularly the 
United States, as leaders of the free world 
coalition, maintained @ strange silence. The 
many pleas for assistance from the Hun- 
garian patriots in their hour of greatest need 
went unanswered, 

In these circumstances, I telegraphed 
President Eisenhower requesting that he 
take the lead in supporting the cause of the 
freedom fighters. Allow me to read to you 
from my telegram to the President—which 
I sent to him before the revolution was 3 
days old, and 9 days before the Russians 
reinvaded Hungary: 

“I urge you instruct our Ambassador to 
the United Nations to take necessary steps 
to bring about emergency session of the 
United Nations Security Council in order to 
take positive measures to support the brave 
people of Poland and Hungary in their great 
struggle to throw off Russian occupation of 
their homelands. The cruel acts of aggres- 
sion committed by the Russian armies 
against these brave people stand as a serious 
and imminent threat to the peace of the 
world. We cannot help but aid the cause of 
human freedom and dignity throughout the 
world by taking this step. Our many mil- 
lions of allies behind the Iron Curtain look 
to the United States to take the lead at 
this critical hour in history.” 

I received no answer from President Eisen- 
hower to my appeal for the Hungarian pa- 
triots. The State Department, however, pro- 
vided an answer to my appeal and the appeal 
of millions of other Americans to act in sup- 
port of freedoms cause. Forty-eight hours 
before the Russians reinvaded Hungary the 
State Department sent a cable message to the 
Dictator Tito informing him that “the Gov- 
ernment of the United States did not favor 
governments unfriendly to the Soviet Union 
on the borders of the Soviet Union.” This 
message was sent in the certain knowledge 
that Tito would relay this good news for 
communism to his cronies in the Russian 
Kremlin. This message stands as clear and 
precise notice to the Russian tyrants that our 
Government would not intervene in any ac- 
tion taken by them to crush the freedom rev- 
olution then taking place in Hungary. 
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Within 48 hours after the message was sent 
by our State Department to Tito, the Rus- 
sians reinvaded Hungary—in the certain 
knowledge that they could do so without fear 
of provoking a counteraction by the United 
States. 

I am confident that if this message had 
not been sent to Tito the Russians would not 
have dared to reinvade and today Hungary 
would be free. 

Long after the Russians had reinvaded 
Hungary and when they were in the process 
of carrying out mass terror and reprisals 
against the people, then and only then did 
the United Nations General Assembly take 
up the cause of human freedom in Hungary. 
The wave of public indignation which swept 
the world forced this action. 

You and I know that the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, after a long 
and bitter debate, adopted a resolution which 
condemned the Russians for their aggression 
against Hungary and called for the imme- 
diate and complete removal of all Red army 
elements on Hungarian soil. The only votes 
against the resolution in the General As- 
sembly came from the Russian delegation 
and their trained seals who have been put 
up as alleged representatives of seven of their 
captive nations. The record is clear that the 
Russian imperialists have since not only 
ignored this resolution, but have exposed it 
to contemptuous attack. 

As of this late date, almost 4 years after 
the action taken by the United Nations, 
nothing whatever has been accomplished 
to support the purposes of the resolution. 
Recognizing the danger of this situation, 
the dangers to the cause of peace when one 
member of the United Nations completely 
disregards a resolution to prevent war, I 
have carried cn a campaign, the objective 
of which is to cause the Russians to adhere 
to the United Nations Resolution on Hun- 
gary or be ejected from membership in the 
United Nations. 

The most powerful sanction the United 
Nations has against aggression is the denial 
of membership in that body to an aggres- 
sor nation. Nothing would harm the cause 
of the Russian Communists more than to 
be ejected from membership in the United 
Nations for nonconformance with the res- 
olution on Hungary. This would be not only 
a severe blow to Russian prestige, but it 
would also serve notice to the hundreds 
of millions of captive peoples and the many 
submerged nations under Russian control 
that the nations of the free world were 
determined to make the United Nations an 
effective organ of peace with justice. I shall 
continue my efforts to bring about Russian 
conformity with the United Nations Resolu- 
tion on Hungary and I invite you to join 
with me in this effort. 

One of the major considerations which 
caused me to be one of the original sponsors 
of the Captive Nations Week resolution was 
my concern for the growing ignorance of the 
nature of Russian Communist imperialism 
in the Eisenhower administration. The 
present trend toward appeasement of the 
Russians, which I am sure is well known 
to all of you here, is the certain course to 
war. Two world wars in my lifetime were 
started because of appeasement of the dicta- 
tors. No thinking person can deny that the 
more the dictator is appeased, the greater 
becomes his appetite for more conquest. 
The only way we can prevent war is to stand 
up against the dictator and to be firm in 
our support of the right of all people and 
all nations to self-government and free 
political institutions. 

The people of the world were uplifted by 
the action taken in Congress to memorializ 
the third week of July as Captive Nations 
Week. The stirring words of this resolution 
brought a message of hope not only to the 
hundreds of millions of people who yearn 
for freedom behind the Iron Curtain, but 
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also to the people in the some 20-odd coun- 
tries of the free world which have won their 
national independence since the end of 
World War II, and those now struggling for 
this goal on the African continent. This 
was the clarion call of freedom’s cause, and 
it was received as such by the multitudes of 
the world who had been awaiting positive 
political leadership from the Government of 
the United States. To the common man 
the world over, the Captive Nations Week 
resolution stands as a denouncement of any 
efforts to appease the Russian dictators. 

The people of the United States were 
shocked when, a few days after Congress 
enacted the Captive Nations Week resolution 
and it became the law of the land as Public 
Law 86-90, President Eisenhower announced 
that he had invited the bloody handed 
Russian leader Khrushchev to make a state 
visit to the United States. -‘This shock re- 
sulted from the inability of the common man 
the world over to reconcile our Government 
issuing a universal declaration of national 
independence, and a few days later wit- 
nessing our President embracing the leader 
of the most brutal tyranny known in the long 
history of mankind. I¢ is little wonder that 
people the world over are losing faith in 
our word when the actions of our President 
belie that word. 

I do not know what caused President 
Eisenhower to invite the new Russian Czar 
Khrushchev to the United States, although 
several reasons have been advanced for this 
strange behavior. Some people hold that the 
Khrushchev tour of the United States, ac- 
companied as it was with complete access 
by him to all our mass media of communi- 
cation, particularly television, was part of 
the. “mirage of peace” concocted by the 
Madison Avenue soap salesmen. This was 
intended to be a 1960 political special in 
which the “mirage of peace” would be used 
to justify the Republican campaign slogans 
of peace, prosperity, and progress. Portu- 
nately for the cause of peace with justice, 
the “mirage of peace” has now been exposed 
as a fraud and a massive deception of the 
American people, 

For those who innocently believe that by 
allowing Khrushchev to see first hand the 
great industrial power of the United States, 
he would be dissuaded from his evil ways 
and would, practically overnight, give up 
the Communist objective of world conquest, 
the evidence is overriding to the contrary. 
Khrushchev has interpreted his visit to the 
United States as a sure sign of the triumph 
of communism in the world, as an indication 
of weakness on the part of the United States, 
as reason to believe that the policy of ap- 
peasement guides our foreign policy. Our 
allies in NATO and SEATO have begun to 
wonder whether the United States has 
wearied in its task of leading the cause of 
human freedom. The uncommitted peoples 
of the world are showing dangerous signs 
of looking toward Moscow and its claims to 
represent the wave of the future. The people 
of the captive nations behind the Iron Cur- 
tain are surely wondering whether the 
United States is being led down the road to 
associating the destiny of our Nation with 
the Russian despots in a common effort to 
hold the slave empire of communism to- 
gether. This, my friends, is the Pandora’s box 
in the field of world affairs which President 
Eisenhower's invitation to Khrushchev has 
opened up. 

But there is a brighter side to life than 
that which results from the Khrushchev visit 
to the United States. There are evergrowing 
signs that the people of the United States are 
becoming restless and dissatisfied with the 
failure of leadership by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. The American people will not 
long suffer at being second best, too little, 
too late, and a national posture of passivity 
in circumstances of opportunity calling for 
dynamic action. Here is what I mean by 
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circumstances of opportunity calling for 
dynamic political action: 

1. The second summit meeting: President 
Eisenhower must challenge the Russians on 
the Captive Nations Week resolution. He 
should make certain that the Russians 
understand that we mean business by the 
terms of this resolution. He can seize the 
initiative by challenging the Russians to 
permit free and unfettered elections in all of 
the captive nations listed in Public Law 
86-90, now the Captive Nations Week reso- 
lution, such elections to be under United 
Nations supervision. 

2. President Eisenhower should challenge 
the Russians to either live up to the terms 
of the United Nations Resolution on Hun- 
gary or face action by the United States to | 
strip them of their membership in the 
United Nations. 

3. President Eisenhower should demand 
that the Russians live up to their 1955 
summit conference pledges for a free and 
united Germany. A free and united Ger- 
many, attained by unfettered elections under 
United Nations supervision, would auto- 
matically eliminate the Berlin crisis. 

If the President fails to take action on 
these three points it will be fair and proper 
for the American people to say that the 
second summit conference was nothing more 
than a part of the Republican “mirage of 
peace” and a further step along the road of 
appeasement. 

I share with you the glorious memory of 
the ages long struggle of the Hungarians to 
win and maintain their national independ- 
ence. Like you, I.am convinced that the 
cause of justice among and between nations 
must be made the foundation stone of our 
foreign policy. The Captive Nations Week 
resolution, now Public Law 86-90, pro- 
claims that the aspirations of the people of 
the captive non-Russian nations for their 
national independence and freedom, is a 
powerful deterrent to war and one of the 
best hopes for a just and lasting peace. 

I am completely convinced of the truth of 
this statement and shall continue to sup- 
port this cause with all the strength and 
vigor at my command. 





The Right To Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
right to vote has been described as the 
very heart of our democratic way of life, 
and I know of no one in or out of public 
service who would take issue with this 
proposition. Given that right, men and 
women immediately acquire dignity and 
status. Take it away and you open the 
door to the totalitarian philosophy. 

At this very moment we are engaged 
in a consuming debate on a bill designed 
to put teeth into the guarantee against 
the deprivation of our right te vote, 
contained in our Constitution, and it is 
my impression that we will enact into 
_ in this session some form of this 
bill. . 

Mr. Speaker, responsible leaders of 
Government, however, need to do more 
than just to make certain that qualified 
persons are not denied this constitu- 
tional right. We must perforce, as such 
leaders, do everything within our power 
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to enlighten and inform our citizenry 


that this fundamental right carries with 
it the crucial responsibility that it must 


Too often have I, as a 
of Congress, been approached 
postal workers and civil service em- 
ees who advise me that they have 
been given little or insufficient time to 
get to the election polls on the basis of 
economy and efficiency. 

In a democratic government, I sub- 
mit that this kind of thinking is nar- 
rowminded and _ shortsighted. Econ- 
omy does not just mean saving money; 
it means spending it wisely and in the 
public interest. On election day we can- 
not afford to save this kind of money. 
Our postal workers, our civil service em- 
ployees, yes, Mr. Speaker, all our cit- 
izens, are entitled to dedicate their 
thinking and to cast their votes on elec- 
tion day without the pressure of know- 
ing that they must return quickly to 
work. With this in mind, I am today 
introducing a joint resolution declaring 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
of November in each even-numbered 
year to be a legal public holiday. 

This resolution if enacted will give 
national recognition to the great im- 
portance of the exercise by our citizens 
of their right to vote, and will result in 


sparking even greater interest in Gov- 


ernment participation by all. 

In 37 of our States the importance of 
this day has already been recognized and 
election day is a full holiday. So it 
would appear that about three-quarters 
of the States have already attested to 
the need for this resolution on a na- 
tional basis. 

I do hope that my colleagues will 
support me in this effort. 





More Evidence of the Need for a New 
China Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, our China 
policy must be changed. This demand is 
being voiced by many thoughtful per- 
sons in the United States and elsewhere. 
Mrs. Evelyn Isom recently sent me a 
copy of a letter she had written to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
which indicates the careful considera- 
tion given to this question by the Pen- 
dieton branch of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 

Under a consent previously granted I 
am including the text of Mrs. Isom’s 


letter: 
Ecno, Onec., February 16, 1960. 
Senator J. W. Putsricur, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Senator: At a recent meeting of 
the Pendleton branch of the American Asso- 
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ciation of University Women a “buzz session” 
type of program was put on that covered 
several phases of the Far East. Afterward it 
was yoted that the results of the thinking at 
this meeting be mailed to you in order to 
help you assess the opinions of your constit- 
uents. Please let it be understood that the 
following are the opinions of the majority 
of individuals at the meeting. This is not 
sent as an opinion in the name of the Pen- 
dleton, Oreg., branch itself. 

The meeting was divided into seven ses- 
sions. Each session discussed a different 
question and then presented the conclusion 
before the whole group. 

First session: Do you think Moscow and 
Peiping will split? Can there be peaceful 
coexistence; eg., between Russia-United 
States-Red China? Answer: Self-interest 
clearly dictates that Moscow and Peiping sup- 
port each other in their mutual conflicts with 
the non-Communist world. And if we can- 
not have coexistence with Russia and Red 
China then war will be the answer. Perhaps 
our best contribution toward this would be 
in relaxing the pressures we exert which keep 
the Sino-Soviet alliance sealed and which 
also keep the United States as the No. 1 
bogey. 

Second. Should we recognize Red China? 
How do you feel about admitting Red China 
to the United Nations? The answer the ses- 
sion group gave: Yes, we should recognize 
her, but we should do a bit of bargaining 
with her in exchange for the recognition; i.e., 
have her drop her aggression in Formosa, 
North Korea, ete. The first need is for more 
knowledge of actual conditions in Commu- 
nist China. Also it is very necessary that 
U.S. Government representatives be trained 
in their language and their social, cultural 
and economic life. Our past policy hasn’t 
been a success and recognition would permit 
more exchange of knowledge of conditions 
there and here. This is needed to further 
understanding. We cannot continue to ig- 
nore Red China’s existence. As for admitting 
Red China to the U.N.: it was noted that 
events seem to be pointing to the fact that 
the United States may soon be outvoted and 
Red China will be admitted over our protest, 
so to “save face” perhaps we should make 
an effort regarding this; e.g., to get them to 
come in under the same agreements the other 
nations joined and include a nonaggression 
clause. 

Members of the audience challenged the 
above and it seems to the writer that the 
above questions need more publicity both 
pro and con to the general public; however, 
the majority of this group seemed to side 
with the opinions given above. 

Third, Do you think Eisenhower's Asian 
trip achieved anything? Answer: Yes. His 
trip has been beneficial in Asia for the United 
States. He listened to their problems and in 
return received an insight on the magnitude 
of the Asiatic problems. Also his tour made 
Americans more aware of Asia and what it 
means to us. 

Fourth. Should we give aid to a country 
not in our defense alliance, such as India 
and how can we aid her? Answer: Yes, be- 
cause it finally will act as a definite benefit 
to us—India especially, because India is the 
only hope of democracy in Asia. We need her. 
We can do it through a combined loan from 
the United States, the British Commonwealth 
and Western Europe based on one-sixth of 1 
percent of their combined national income. 

Fifth. Should we continue support of Na- 
tionalist China? Would it be an improve- 
ment if Nationalist China won back the 
mainland? How do you feel about the off- 
shore island problem? Answer: To discon- 
tinue our support as soon as gracefully pos- 
sible to its contention of regaining the 
mainiand, since Nationalist China probably 
would fail to solve the mainland problems 
now, and too, it is not worth another war. 
Nor should we uphold their offshore island 
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policy, since internationally these islands are 
considered a part of mainland China. 

Sixth. Why do you think Communist 
China embarked on aggression when she was 
liked in Asia? Answer: Difficulties and fail- 
ure of solving some of their internal prob- 
lems, such as the peasant problem, has caused 
popular support for the regime to be at its 
lowest ebb since 1949, so as to break this the 
regime turned to the field of foreign policy 
in the form of aggression. This is the com- 
mon pattern of all dictator-type govern- 
ments. 

Seventh. Should we pull out of Asia? An- 
swer: No, definitely no. How Asia goes 
politically and economically means the an- 
swer to our way of life in the United States 
and, more materialistically, its potentials for 
trade with us is limitless. 

I hope that you have found this letter both 
interesting and helpful in regards to the 
opinion of a segment of eastern Oregonians, 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. Eve.yn Isom, 
International Relations Chairman, Pen- 
dleton, Oreg.-Branch, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 





Address by Boyd E. Wolff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr, DENT. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago I was honored to be guest of a group 
of Pennsylvania farmers. 

At this dinner I heard some fine 
speakers who covered the farm situation 
in a way that made it easily under- 
standable to any Member of Congress 
interested in this serious and vexing 
problem. 

One of the speakers from my district, 
Boyd E, Wolff, of New Alexandria, Pa., 
made a pointed and informative talk 
that should be read by every Member of 
Congress. 


It gives me a feeling of personal pride 
to be permitted to present Boyd Wolff's 
talk to the U.S. House of Representatives, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, honorable Congressmen, 
guests, and members of the Pennsylvania 
Farmers’ Association, when asked to talk 
with you this evening on the dairyman’s 
view of the farm problem, I was anxious, if 
I might use that word, to do so for prin- 





cipally two reasons. The first of these being © 


that we are concerned over recent articles 
concerning the farm problem in national 
magazines such as Time, Life, and News- 
week, as well as many daily newspapers. 
These articles tend to picture the farmer 
as having his hand out constantly asking 
for free donations from the Government. 
This is certainly not the case, and con- 
tinued publicity of this sort will in time 
jeopardize many beneficial farm programs 
of the Government such as soil conserva- 
tion, research, and the work of the agri- 
cultural colleges and extension associations. 
Another reason for my wanting to talk with 
you is that, as a Pennsylvania dairyman, I 
have been alarmed with talk about cow oF 
milk production quotas which are being pro- 
posed. 

Since I did not know when Government 
first entered the farm picture, I thought I 
should do a little research. Briefly, here are 
some of the things I found, 
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The first talk of Government aiding 
farmers came after World War I. In 1922, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Henry Wallace, Sr., 
called a conference of farm leaders. It is 
said that most of the plans tried since then 
originated with this conference. In 1929, 
Congress set up the Agricultural Marketing 
Act which created the Federal Farm Board. 
This had two purposes. The first being to 
encourage the development of farm coopera- 
tives owned and controlled by the producers. 
The second purpose was to stabilize farm 
prices. The attempt to’ organize farm co- 
operatives was apparently successful because 
we have many cooperatives today serving the 
farmers of the Nation. This early effort to 
stabilize farm prices, however, apparently 
was not overly successful and the $500 mil- 
lion alloted for this purpose were soon gone. 

In 1933 the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
was passed. The object of this act was to 
reestablish the ratio between prices of things 
farmers sold and the things they bought 
based on a 1910 to 1914 relationship. This 
is what we know as parity. From then until 
1939 the Federal Government tried different 
plans to bring this about. But none were 
too successful. 

Then, during the war, the Government 
switched from price boosts to price guaran- 
tees. But these had no great effect on the 
economy because prices were often above the 
price arantee, due to the great demand. 
In fact, prices were often held down by price 
ceilings. 

Since World War II these high supports 
have been continued and must be at least 
partially at blame for the huge surpluses we 
have today. 

I think you will agree with me that these 
various plans tried in the past to' solve the 
farm problem ,have not been successful, 
although some, like the acreage reserve and 
the conservation reserve, have undoubtedly 
helped. 

These problems are best exemplified, I 
think, by wheat. Wheat is the only thing 
that most of our city cousins think of when 
they hear of the farm problem. Why is 
this so? 

For the year beginning July 1, 1959, we 
had the biggest stockpile of wheat in the 
history of our country—almost two and a 
half billion bushels. This is enough wheat 
to supply our domestic and foreign needs for 
two and three-tenths years. As of Novem- 
ber 30, 1959, the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, or CCC, had almost $344 million in- 
vested in wheat. This was 36 percent of 
CCC's commodity investment as of Novem- 
ber, while wheat represented only 6.2 percent 
of the total farm receipts from 1954 to 1958. 

Why have these huge surpluses built up? 
The major reasons, I think, are these. 

Under present legislation the national 
wheat allotment cannot be reduced under 
55 million acres. ~- 

Any farmer is allowed to grow up to 15 
acres of wheat and this brought many farm- 
ers to grow wheat outside the traditional 
wheat belt. 

Also the per acre yield of wheat is going 
up, particularly in the moist regions such as 
Pennsylvania, and in areas where irrigation 
is practiced. 

The domestic consumption of wheat re- 
mained constant for several years. Actually 
per capita consumption is declining, but 
this has been offset by the population in- 
crease. 

Another reason why the surplus has been, 
built up, is that exports have been holding 
constant. Actually our exports would have 
gone down if they were not subsidized by the 
Government at a high cost to the taxpayer. 

And finally, in recent years the price gap 
between wheat and corn has widened so that 
wheat has been priced out of the domestic 
feed market. 


Te reverse this build up of surpluses and 
to return to the farmers the decisions that 


>. 
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are rightfully theirs, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation adopted a 4-point plan 
at their 41st annual meeting in Chicago 


~ last December. 


These four major objectives are: 

1. To encourage expansion of the wheat 
market. 

2. To reduce production incentives by 
lower price supports. 

3. To minimize economic hardships on 
wheatgrowers while adjustment is. made. 

4. To avoid shifting the burden of adjust- 
ment onto producers of other farm com- 
modities. 

To achieve this 4-point plan we recommend 
the enactment of four specific provisions. 
They are: \ 

Eliminate all acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas for wheat effective with the 
1961 crop. This would permit each grower 
to determine for himself the acreage of wheat 
he could grow on his farm which would 
make the most effective use of his land, 
labor, and capital. This would help the 
traditional wheatgrower to produce wheat 
at his lowest possible cost of production. 

The second point is to establish price sup- 
ports for wheat on the support level for corn 
with adjustments being made for differences 
in weight, nutritive value and buyer prefer- 
ence. This would also begin in 1961 and the 
price for that year would not be less than 
120 percent of corn.. Under the current corn 
program the price is either 90 percent of the 
last 3 year’s market price or 65 percent of 
.parity—which ever is higher. 

This price support policy would do several 
things. # 

First and probably the most important, it 
would expand the use of wheat for livestock 
feed without creating unfair subsidized com- 
petition for producers of corn and other feed 
grains. From 1930 to 1949, excluding the 


war years, 15 percent of the wheat produced . 


was fed to livestock as it averaged only 28 
percent higher in cost than corn. But from 
1955 to 1959 only 4.9 percent of the wheat 
grown was fed to livestock because the cost 
was 58 percent higher than corn. 

Basically we can do only four things with 
wheat. We can eat it—but I have already 
mentioned that per capita consumption of 
wheat is going down. We can export it—but 
this is limited by international demand and 
competition. We can store it—but this has 
proved too costly. Or we can feed it—and 
this appears to be the best way to increase 
utilization of wheat. However this only can 
be done if the price of wheat is not out of 
line with corn and other feed grains. 

The third thing this price-support policy 
would do is remove the incentive for fur- 
ther expansion of wheat on humid and ir- 
rigated areas which are also suited for other 
crops. 

It would greatly reduce the incentive for 
increasing yields through heavy use of fer- 
tilizer. 

It would permit growers in traditional 
wheat-producing areas to return to the prac- 
tices that offer the greatest efficiency and 
thus lower production costs. 

This price-support plan would also pro- 
vide a basis for greatly reducing the high 
costs of wheat exports. Under the present 
conditions our Government is forced to pay 
much more for our wheat than for what it 
sells for on the world market. 

And finally it would reduce the criticism 
of the US. export policies by other countries 
that compete with us on the world wheat 
market. 

The third of the four specific provisions 
proposed by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration would be to provide adequate pro- 
tection for all farmers from the accumulated 
wheat stocks held by OCC. This would be 
done by providing that no wheat leave CCC 
storage for less than 150 percent of current 
wheat prices. Over several years wheat stor- 
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age could be used domestically or exported 
without competing with current wheat pro- 
duction. The wheatgrowers need this 150- 
percent price protection so that wheat pro- 
duced in the future without price supports 
would not have its price depressed by these 
accumulated supplies. 

The last specific provision would cushion 
the effect on producers of wheat and other 
grain feeds caused by the reduction in the 
support level and elimination of acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas. This would 
be done gh a substantial increase of the 
conservation reserve program. 

How does all this affect me as a Pennsyl- 
vania dairyman? Mainly it would reduce the 
cost of the feed I buy by br the 
of wheat down to its true relationship with 
corn and other grains. 

The members of the Pennsylvania Farm- 
ers’ Association strongly recommend imme- 
diate action toward this-solution to end the 
wheat crisis. I feel the only true test of a 
farm program is that it be in the long range 
interest of the public. And I hope you will 
agree that this four-point plan is that. 

Also as I stated earlier, of deep concern to 
myself and the many dairymen in the over 
10,000 membership of the Pennsylvania 
Farmers’ Association, is talk of production 
quotas and direct payments to dairymen. 
Both the American Farm Bureau and the 
Pennsylvania Farmers’ Association have re- 
peatedly voiced their strong opposition to 
production quotas and direct payments to 
producers. Rather we favor less interference 
from the Government in the marketing sys- 
tem so that this system would be freer to 
operate effectively and efficiently. 

If we can judge by what happened to other 


‘commodities when under strict production 


and price controls those things would hap- 
pen to the dairy industry. 

Exemptions from the production quotas 
would be inevitable. This is comparable to 
the 15- exemption of wheat production 
whereby Many farmers who could not eco- 
nomically produce wheat did so. Applying 
this to the dairy industry it would mean 
that many small, inefficient dairy operations 
would spring up. Also areas of our country 
which are better suited to other types of 
agriculture would enter the dairy picture. 
These new dairy farms, by production re- 
strictions, would be small and inefficient. In 

long run this would remove the incentive 
for efficient operation and would eventually 
mean a higher cost of dairy products which 
would be paid by tax money rather than by 
the consumer at the store. 

Another effect of production quotas would 
be that farmers now making their living by 
dairying, like myself, would have their 
quotas reduced. This is clearly demon- 
strated by the burley tobacco industry, 
which shows where production controls ulti- 
mately lead, Since the minimum allotment 
per farm is one-half acre, cuts in allotments 
had to come from the larger producers. In 
1955, 60 percent of the burley tobacco pro- 
ducers had the minimum quota of one-half 
acre. This does not leave an operation large 
enough to be efficient or allow the producer 
to make an adequate living. It is foresee- 
able that the same thing could happen to 
the dairy. industry. 

Also these quotas would make it much 
harder for a young farmer to get started in 
the dairy industry. He would either have 
to inherit or buy a quota which would add 

the already costly task of getting started 
ing. 

I realize that there are always some re- 
quests for the Government to step into agri- 
culture and guarantee a high price. Some 
of these people, I’m sure, don’t realize that 
production quotas must follow guaranteed 
prices. I also wonder what the background 
is of those who make these requests. Are 
all of them full-time farmers? 
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I have a neighbor back home who is con- 


“killing.” 

He works in an industrial plant in Pitts- 
burgh at something over $3 per hour, which 
is all well and good. However, due to the 
small amount of time he can devote to the 
farm it is a small operation. It is also in- 
efficient. At one time last year his 17 milk- 
ing cows were producing 24 gallons of milk 
@ day instead of the 85 to 100 gallons that 
should be expected of that many cows. 
This man constantly complains that his 
farm is not profitable because, as he reasons, 
it is not subsidized by the Government as 
are some forms of our economy. 

Let’s compare this man with my other 
neighbors and many members of the Penn- 
sylvania Farmers’ Association. They are 


constantly striving to adapt their dairy en-. 


terprises to meet changing conditions. They 
are trying to be more efficient through the 


use of labor-saving machinery such as 
gutter cleaners, silo unloaders, pipeline 
milkers, and improved tillage and harvest- 
ing equipment. From observing these people 
I am not worried about the family farm's 
future in America, for these farms are still 
managed and often operated only by the 
farmer and his family. They are not com- 
plaining about the lack of Government help 
nor did the farmers of our 13 Colonies who 
showed the world the price they were willing 
to pay to be free from orders and unfair 
treatment. 

Along with the Pennsylvania Farmers’ As- 
sociation and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation membership, I would much, 
much rather face the future producing milk, 
or any other agriculture product, in an 
economy controlled by the balance of supply 
and demand rather than in an economy 
controlled by the Government. 





Tight-Money Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish at 
this time to enter into the REcorD a res- 
olution passed recently by the board of 
directors of the American Public Power 
Association. This resolution indicates, I 
think, the growing feeling of concern 
across the country with regard to the 
tight-money policy and in opposition to 
the proposal of H.R. 10590 to lift the 
ceiling on interest rates in particular, 
The resolution reads as follows: 
RESOLUTION BY Boarp or DIRECTORS, AMERI- 

CAN PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION 

Whereas the electric power industry re- 
quires an unusually high amount of capital 
investment per dollar of revenue; and 

Whereas much of this investment by local 
publicly owned electric utilities is financed 
by long-term borrowing; and 

Whereas the interest rates which apply to 
this borrowing therefore have a substantial 
effect upon the ability of these local publicly 
owned electric systems to supply an abun- 
dance of low-cost power to their consumers; 
and . 

Whereas the interest rate on public agency 
borrowing has recently approached the high- 
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est level in a quarter of a century: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the American Public Power Association, a 
service organization which represents more 
than 1,000 local publicly owned electric sys- 
tems. throughout the United States, urges 
the Congress to support policies favorable to 
low interest rates, and to oppose legislation 
such as H.R. 10590, which would breach the 
traditional ceiling on long-term Federal bor- 
rowing and would adversely affect the inter- 
est rates on bonds issued by local publicly 
owned electric systems. 





White Rose Organization Fights 
Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp a statement of the 
White Rose Organization which is fight- 
ing for a free and democratic Cuba and 
against the dictatorship of Fidel Castro. 
This is a very worthwhile statement and 
I commend it to the attention of all my 
colleagues and the American people. 

The statement follows: 


Frpet Castro JEOPARDIZES THE SAFETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE ENTIRE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 


Fidel Castro’s recent pact with the Soviet 
Union, after an, 8-year severance of Cuban- 
Soviet diplomatic relations, threatens the 
physical safety of the United States, and all 
Americans of the Western Hemisphere. As 
a result of Fidel’s “sweet” deal, he will be 
paid off in Soviet aircraft for his sugar. 
Since no Cubans can either fly or service 
these Migs, Soviet air and ground crews will 
man these enemy airbases. Migs have al- 
ready been delivered from Czechoslovakia, 
Raul Castro’s old stamping grounds. 

Missile bases now under construction deep 
in the Cuban interior round out an entire 
enemy striking force only 90 miles from our 
southern coast. Ninety miles. That’s the 
distance between New York and Philadelphia. 
A little less than the distance from Wash- 
ington to Richmond or Cleveland to Cin- 
cinnati. Let that filter into your thinking. 
Not much comfort in knowing the enemy is 
encamped minutes away by jet and missiles. 
How much of a warning can you get from 
that quarter? 


Bases from which the enemy can strike 
without warning are now primary facts of 
life for Americans if they continue to toler- 
ate that two-bit Hitler in Havana. 

Fidel, the muddled messiah, has surpassed 
Hitler in sheer disrespect of other nations 
and their rights. Castro has demonstrated 
his disregard of decency and fairplay in 
his dealings with the United States, histor- 
ically Cuba’s friend and ally. Not only has 
he seized American property in Cuba with- 
out payment, and has exposed Americans to 
direct Soviet attack, but he violates the most 
elementary international relationships by 
sending his henchmen to encroach upon 
American liberties in American cities. Cas- 
tro gangsterism is rampant in New York 
and Miami. i 

American rights of free speech and lawful 
assembly were eliminated by Castro & Co. 
on January 28, 1960, in New York when a 
group of Cubans and American citizens, in- 
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cluding women and children, and their police 
escort were attacked by a large, armed and 
howling mob of fidelistas. Central Park 
South was turned into a riotous battlefield 
because the White Rose Organization, anti- 
Castro Cubans, meeting to honor-<Cuba’s lib- 
erator, Marti, were going to say things that 
little Fidel ‘wouldn’t like to have said. New 
York’s shrine to Marti, Cuba’s White Rose 
freedom fighter, was desecrated. The organ- 
ization’s wreath of white roses was flown to 
Havana’s Central Park where it was tri- 
umphantly burned by “victorious” fidelistas. 
Our Bill of Rights bit the dust. This staged 
riot was really an aborted assassination at- 
tempt directed at White Rose leaders. 
Masterminded by Fidel and engineered by 
Havana hoods, it was led by a convicted cop 
killer and pimp. .Reaching a new low in ex- 
ploiting basic diplomatic courtesies, Castro 
fixed up this unsavory character with diplo- 
matic credentials to fly to New York on an 
airborne mission of assassination. New York 
police were helpless to deny entry to this 
known criimnal because of “diplomatic im- 
munity,” and American citizens were en- 
dangered as a result. 

That same evening of January 28 Fidel’s 
followers picked a New York hotel meeting 
of the White Rose Organization. Scores of 
police protected the area where quasi-uni- 
formed Castro gangsters set up skirmish 
lines. On this occasion, the only blood shed 
was that of a. young Brookyln high school 
graduate who gave them no “provocation” 
other than the white flower in his school 
prom dinner jacket. Any white flower makes 
Fidel and friends see red. 

These were not the first breaches of peace 
in New York City by 26th of July movement 
gangsters. Assaults on persons expressing 
opinions critical of Castro are not uncommon 
in New York City’s Spanish-speaking areas by 
roving bands of fidelistas. Fidel’s well- 
known hypersensitivity to criticism has 
rubbed off on his bellicose followers. As- 
saults on other persons, robbery of their 
homes, patrolling of streets by Castro auto 
patrols are weekly events as Castro’s hatchet- 
men continue their rampage. Miami has 
been the scene of street battles, attempted 
assassinations, and attempted kidnapings. 
Forays by fidelistas in the United States are 
played up in the Havana press to encourage 
their bully boys. Where will they stop? Even 
the Gestapo never had it so good in “the 
good ole U.S.A.” 

MEET THE WHITE ROSE ORGANIZATION 


In the tradition of Jose Marti, the “George 
Washington of Cuba,” who formed an organ- 
ization for Cuban freedom himself in New 
York City in the 1890's, the White Rose Or- 
ganization is striving to free Cuba from her 
present mid-twentieth century bondage and 
Soviet domination. The White Rose Organ- 
ization is not affiliated with, nor does it sym- 
pathize with, the former dictator, Batista. 
As an independent organization, it has 
neither contact nor commitment with Tru- 
jillo or the Cubans who are wasting their 
time expecting help from the Dominican 


dictator in liberating Cuba from Castro. Do) 


not be mislead. Our enemies distort 
truth by alleging a tie between the late and 
unlamented Batista regime and the White 
Rose, this is false and misleading. The 
White Rose Organization is independent. 
The White Rose is “clean.” 

In the tradition of Marti, whose humani- 
tarian principles are milestones in Cuban 
history, the White Rose Organization 
preaches a gospel of brotherly love. “Cuba 
sin odio”—Cuba without hate—Cuba with- 
out vengeance—Cuba without blood baths. 
Fidel’s fate when he is overthrown by the 
White Rose will not be that of a Mussolini. 
A nice quiet place in the country will be re- 
served for this “Little Boy Lost” who has yet 
to find himself but who has done much dam- 


age to Cuba and America by his ruthless . 


opportunism. Nor will his followers shed 
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their blood in what should be a bloodless 
change of government. Capital punishment 
will be outlawed in Cuba. 

“When democracy is restored in Cuba, land- 
owners whose lands have been subjected to 
uncompensated confiscation will receive im- 
mediate and equitable adjustment. 

Many attempts at social reform were tried 
during past regimes. What social reforms 
have been initiated will be continued with 
respect to justice for all parties concerned. 
Confiscated properties honestly acquired by 
the original owners and which were under 
production will be restored to them. Con- 
fiscated properties which were lying fallow 
will be purchased from their owners in or- 
der to make operable a program designed 
to raise the standards and the way of life 
for farmers and workers according to the 
principles of Cuba’s democratic constitution 
of 1940. 

Most important to Americans is the White 
Rose’s unalterable stand against commu- 
nism in Cuba. Castro’s apparent indiffer- 
ence to communism is due to his being a 
rebel without a cause, except the cause of 
Castro the Righteous. (His telethons are 
symptomatic.) In effect Castro has com- 
promised Cuba to communism and threat- 
ens the security and solidarity of this hemis- 
phere against Soviet military attack. Com- 
munists in Cuba are not going to serve Cuba 
but their Soviet masters. 

Americans have a tendency to forget that 
the Soviets are fighting a sworn ideological 
warfare against our way of life. They, the 
Soviets, have not stopped fighting since 1917 
and will not stop fighting until the world 
is sovietized. In Cuba, 90 miles south of 
Florida, they have gained a tremendous tac- 
tical advantage in capturing, courtesy of 
Castro, an advance outpost, minutes by jet 
and missile away from the United States. 
The White Rose Organization stands for: 

1. Restoration of a liberal, democratic gov- 
ernment in Cuba and removal of any dictator 
in a bloodless change of government. No 
executions. No torture. 

2. Elimination of Communists from Cuba; 
outlawing of communism in Cuba again, 
abrogation of Iron Curtain country treaties, 
destruction of Soviet bases in Cuba. 

3. Band reform with justice for all. 
erty seizures adjusted. 

4. Renewed. confidence of foreign inves- 
tors in Cuba with new investment opportuni- 
ties in free enterprises. 

5. Renewal of historical bonds of friend- 
ship between the United States of America 
and Cuba. Pe 

The White Rose Organization with the help 
of American friends will eliminate the threat 
to our mutual security. 

Since the White Rose Organization em- 
bodies the best of Cuban and American ideals 
and principles, it already has hundreds of 
thousands of organized adherents in Cuba 
fighting in the underground, waiting for 
support of their plan to remove Fidel Castro 
from power. 

It is the purpose of the White Rose Organ- 
ization to direct these Cubans and by every 
means to help them overthrow the Castro 
Red regime. The White Rose Organization 
will work until Cuba is liberated and a liberal 
democratic government exists in Cuba, 
through free supervised elections. 

The White Rose calls out Cubans and 
friends of Cuba. The White Rose, formed 
by Cubans and Americans, summons all 
Cubans and friends of Cuba to strive for the 
overthrow of Castro and the Communists. 
Everyone, if sincerely pro-Cuban and anti- 
Communists, is welcome to be integrated into 
this fight for democracy and dignity, ad- 
herence to the principles of Christ, Marti, 
and Lincoln, “With malice toward none and 
charity for all,” is the only membership 
requirement. 


Prop- 
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Statement by Hon. Douglas Dillon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a state- 
ment made before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee by the Honorable Douglas 
Dillon, Under Secretary of State, on 
March 3, 1960. The statement deals 
with the impact of the mutual security 
program on the state of our gold hold- 
ings and on the US. balance of pay- 
ments. This is one of the best ‘state- 
ments I have read on the subject. It is 
clear, concise, enlightening, and inform- 
ative. 

The statement follows: 

SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY THE HoONOR- 

ABLE DovGias DILLON BEFORE THE HOUSE 

ForREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, Marcu 3, 1960 


Mr. Chairman, I understand that you 





would also like me to address myself to the: 


impact of the mutual security program on 


both the U.S. balance of payments and the: 


state of our gold holdings. 

The only impact which can be measured 
even approximately is the amount of mutual 
security program expenditures made directly 
in the United States as compared with the 
amount expended in foreign countries. We 
have attempted such as estimate for fiscal 
year 1959. Total expenditures under the 
mutual security program were $3,863 mil- 
lion; of this amount about $2,860 million 
was expended within the United States. The 
remainder, about $1 billion, was spent to 
purchase goods and services in foreign coun- 
tries. This $1 billion, amounting to slightly 
more than a fourth of total mutual security 
program expenditures, may be called the di- 
rect effect of the mutual security program 
on the balance of payments in fiscal year 
1959. 

However, it would be misleading to con- 
clude that this measurable direct effect tells 
the whole story. In fact, the $1 billion spent 
abroad affects the U.S. balance of payments 
only to the extent that these funds are not 
used for purchases in the United States. 
The recipient countries may spend them to 
make purchases in the United States or they 
may spend them in third countries which in 
turn make’ purchases in the United States. 
To the extent that such dollars do return 
to the United States, the balance of pay- 
ments impact is reduced accordingly. Un- 
der the conditions prevailing 10 years ago, 
virtually all such expenditures were even- 
tually spent in the United States. Even in 
recent years when the reserves of some for- 
eign countries have increased substantially, 
many other countries remain so short of 
foreign exchange that any increase in re- 
ceipts is likely to be converted directly into 
increased expenditures for imports. 

A rounded judgment of the overall im- 
pact of the mutual security program on our 
balance of payments must look further. 
Thus, over the past 3 years sales for dollars 
of military equipment under the mutual se- 
curity sales program have averaged $372 mil- 
lion a year. These sales.are closely related 
to grants of military equipment in earlier 
years to countries now able to pay for all or 
part of their replacement and maintenance 
needs. 

Moreover, the level of economic activity 
and the consequent purchases of U.S. goods 
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by countries which received mutual security 
program assistance in prior years would un- 
doubtedly be substantially lower at the pres- 
ent time if such aid had not been extended. 

These indirect effects are not susceptible 
to measurement. It is impossible to esti- 
mate what the balance of payments of the 
United States would have been in 1959 had 
there been ng mutual security program in 
the preceding years. 

Similarly, it is very difficult to predict the 
effect of drastic reductions in the mutual se- 
curity program proposed for fiscal year 1961 
on the US; balance of ts. I am not 
at all sure that any improvement would re- 
sult; if it did its magnitude would certainly 
be small. 

Expenditures under the mutual security 
program are now running about a third 
lower than they were between 1953 and 1955 
when our balance of payments situation was 
much more favorable than’ last year’s re- 
sults, The deterioriation subse- 
quently set in occurred in of the re- 
duction in mutual security program ex- 
penditures, not because of any increase in 
such expenditures. It resulted primarily 
from a decline in our exports at a time when 
our demand for imports was rising. Some 
of the factors in this situation were of a 
temporary nature and have since been cor- 
rected. It is through the encouragement 
of U.S. exports that we can and should look, 
for improvements in our balance of pay- 
ments. This we are doing. We have moved 
energetically and successfully during the 
past year to obtain the removal of remain- 
ing restrictions against our dollar exports. 
The January figures on our commercial ex- 
ports and imports which have just become 
available are most heartening. Our Jan- 
uary commercial export surplus amounted 
to $354 million compared to $94 million in 
January last year. While 1 month does not 
make a year it is worth noting that the 
impro nt in the one month of January 
alone amounted to $260 million. This clear- 
ly indicates that a very substantial improve- 
ment in our overall balance of payments 
picture can be expected in 1960. 

If the mutual security program were to 
be reduced out of concern for our balance 
of payments, we would have no assurance 
that a significant improvement »would re- 
sult. On the other hand, the adverse eco- 
nomic and political effects in those fi 
countries that look to us for help wouid be 
substantial. Our national security would be 
seriously impaired. It is these effects that 
we cannot risk; it is these effects that we 
cannot afford. 





Representative Gilbert Elected To Serve 
on House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
gratified to be elected to serve on the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

I am very happy to have the honor 





all of us. It will give me an opportunity 
to be of special service to our post office 
and classified Federal employees, as well 
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as to work for the best interests of all 
the people of our Nation in all matters 
under the jurisdiction of our Post Office 


Department. 





The Disarmament Carousel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
the constant barrage of phony Soviet 


propaganda that has spread throughout 
the world, the danger develops that 





their diabolical smokescreen might dis-. 


tort peoples’ thinking from the issue 
facing us in the cold war. It is always 
a@ source of gratification to me when an 
outstanding newspaper presents a pene- 
trating analysis of our diplomatic strug- 
gle with the Soviets. 

The Chicago Daily Tribune, well 
known to all, carried the following edi- 
torial in a recent issue, which I am in- 
cluding in the Recorp for the considera- 
tion of my colleagues: 

Tue DISARMAMENT CAROUSEL 


The Soviet Union barely bothered to 
glance at the latest comprehensive scheme 
for disarmament submitted by the United 
States and all its Western allies at Geneva 
before turning it down. 

The details are of no great consequence. 
It can be said that the scheme would prob- 
ably work if all the nations were intent on 
disarmament. As much could be said. for 
most of the other Wesetrn proposals which 
have been tendered to the Reds during the 
last 14 years. . 

So the Communist reaction was awaited 
with no great suspense and when it came 
Was no surprise. Soviet spokesmen always 
have resorted to one formula or another in 
saying the Western plan won’t do. Either 
they flatly say no, or they engage in such 
prolonged haggling that the outlines of the 
plan get lost in a fog of technical objections. 

Of late the Soviet tactic is to stand on 
Premier Khrushchev’s argument last year 
before the United Nations that there is no 
trick to disarming. According to him, every- 
body would simply disarm within 4 years 
and there would need to be no inspection 
or control. You would just trust old Khrush. 

That is not good enough for America and 
its allies. They feel that the thing has 
to be foolproof; so the latest approach pro- 
vided for full policing of all parties. There 
would be ground inspections, aerial inspec- 
tions, radar systems, advance notice of all 
flights of aircraft, etc. The Soviet reply 
to this sort of arrangement invariably has 
been that Russia cannot suffer the indignity 
of being spied upon. 

Furthermore, the Western plan, if carried 
to its goal, would create an international 
policing agency with more force than any 
nation individually . We cannot 
conceive that the Soviet Union would ever 
agree to that, and we are not sure that it 
would even be a good thing if the United 
States were to subordinate itself to any 
independent force which would enjoy mas- 
tery. 

The whole issue of disarmament is out of 
focus. It serves the Soviet purpose of creat- 
ing propaganda, in which the Communists 
are ted as having a monopoly on 
peaceful intentions. Disarmament will re- 
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main a practical impossibility as long as 
the Soviet Union harbors the hope of gob- 
bling up the world, and as long as the subject 
peoples hope that some day the Reds can be 
evicted from their satellite empire. 

The United Nations originally came into 
being as an instrument for preserving the 
status quo among “the great powers” at 
war's end. Some of those powers soon found 
they were no longer great. They became 
dependent on the military. umbrella pro- 
vided by the United States. But the Soviet 
Union quickly demonstrated that the mili- 
tary occupations at the end of the war were 
not temporary. Russia had come to stay. 
More than that, as aggressive feelers in var- 
ious directions and the subversion of Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia proved, Russia was 
intent on reaching out. 

As long as that ambition exists, Russia 
is not going to disarm and the West cannot 
afford to. It still requires coinciding in- 
terests to make for peace. 





“What Goals for Africa’s New Leaders” 
Topic of Raymond J. Smyke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND» 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Ii¥ THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Africa is 
one of the areas of the world that pre- 
sents many challenges today, challenges 
to both Americans and the African lead- 
ership of the emerging and newly in- 
dependent countries in that continent. 


The majority of today’s African politi- 


cal leaders came from the teaching pro- 
fession, as have many Members of Con- 
gress and other political leaders in the 
United States at the municipal, State, 
and national levels of Government. 

Mr. Raymond J. Smyke, of Washing- 
ton, D.C., the special assistant for Africa 
for the World Confederation of Organ- 
izations of the Teaching Profession, an 
international nongovernmental organi- 
zation of professional teachers’ associa- 
tions whose secretariat is also in Wash- 
ington, delivered a most interesting and 
enlightening speech Tuesday night on 
the subject “What Goals for Africa’s 
New Leaders.” 

The address deals specifically with the 
teaching profession in Africa and the role 
that African teachers have played in the 
development and political leadership of 
African countries. Mr. Smyke, who is 
a graduate of Georgetown University 
School of Foreign Service and has a mas- 
ters degree in African studies from Bos- 
ton University, spoke at Baltimore 
Junior College before public school 
faculty members in the “‘Great Decisions 
Program,” sponsored jointly by the For- 
eign Policy Association and the United 
Nations Assoeiation of Maryland. His 
address was carried over WBJC-FM 
radio. Under unanimous consent I in- 
clude Mr. Smyke’s address with my re- 
marks, as follows: 

Mr. Moderator (Mr. Dukert), distinguished 
guests, fellow teachers, I would like to take 
a few minutes before launching into the 
subject of tonight's discussion and introduce 
two African guests who will assist in answer- 
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ing some of the difficult questions I know 
you will pose at the close of the lecture. 

Mr. Thomas Odengo-Okelo is a graduate 
student at Howard University from Kenya, 
East Africa. Tom has been studying in this 
country for several years, and more recently 
has been lecturing at Howard prior to com- 
pleting final arrangements for his return 
home. In addition to lecturing and his 
heavy course work at American University, 
Tom is executive secretary of the All African 
Students Union of the Americas, which has 
its headquarters at Africa House in Wash- 
ington. 

Next to Tom is Chinaka Essiaba, a grad- 
uate student in biology at George Washing- 
ton University; his home is Nigeria. 
Chinaka is ‘studying to be a teacher. Some 
of the difficulties and hardships these men 
faced to secure their education go beyond 
what we ordinarily think of as working your 
way through college. Both are married— 
Tom to an American wife who will return 
to Kenya with him. Chinaka’s wife was 
with him during the first year and a half. 
Now she is the only American trained hair- 
dresser in the large city of Aba, Nigeria. 

One more point—these men do not know 
what I’m going to talk about, there is no 
prearrangement to agree or disagree, but 
they have known me for some years and I 
have known them and I believe we under- 
stand each other’s values and beliefs and 
ideas on Africa. We are also on a common 
ground because we are basically teachers. 

Since I’ve been asked to explain what 
WCOTP is, I'll do so briefly. The World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession is an international non- 
governmental organization of professional 
teachers’ associations. This says a lot, but 
let me explain. WCOTP has in its member- 
ship 161 national and associate teachers’ 
organizations in 61 countries throughout the 
world, Although there are no individual 
members belonging to it, the total number 
of teachers represented is almost 4 million. 
The Secretariat is in Washington with offices 
in London, Paris, and New Delhi. The Paris 
Office deals largely with Unesco and acts as 
a liaison with European teachers’ organiza- 
tions, while the New Delhi office serves Asia. 
An office will soon be established in Africa. 
WCOTP is governed by an annual assembly 
and executive committee. Since its found- 
ing in Copenhagen in 1952, annual delegate 
assemblies have taken place in Oxford, Oslo, 
Istanbul, Manila, Frankfurt, Rome, Wash- 
ington. This year the World Assembly will 
be held in Amsterdam, with three regional 
conferences in Malaya, Uganda, and Costa 
Rica. Simply stated, the purpose of WCOTP 
is to enable members of the teaching pro- 
fession at all stages of education to exert an 
influence corresponding to the importance 
of their social function. It may surprise 
you to know that many of you are members 
of WCOTP through your affiliation with the 
National Education Association in the 
United States, a member of WCOTP. The 
Secretary General of WCOTP and the man 
very instrumental in its founding is William 
G. Carr, whom many of you know. 

How does Africa come into this picture? 
Well, there are 11 WCOTP member organ- 
izations in Africa representing over 200,000 
teachers. The WCOTP program for Africa 
and its links with teachers the world over 
plus the development of truly professional 
organizations of teachers there, is my specific 
responsibility within the framework of 
WCOTP. 

Now all this is going to taint my com- 
ments tonight because I look at everything 
in Africa in the light of educational develop- 
ment there. As a member of the secretariat 
of an international nongovernmental or- 
ganization, my comments will be a political 
without stress on any one country’s achieve- 
ments or lack of achievements in Africa. 
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Perhaps this is where my two colleagues will 
be most helpful. 

Being teachers, you may be interested to 
know that the new leaders, whose role we 
are discussing tonight, are in the clear ma- 
jority former teachers. Let’s run down the 
list quickly. I am here referring to those 
men who are either as nominated 
or elected leaders of a party, government, or 
state as well as to those who are popularly 
the leaders in their own country or area. In 
some areas of the French community and 
the Congo it is difficult te discern who the 
real leaders at this time are. Nevertheless, 
let’s begin with Ethiopia in the northeast 
and work around the map. While Haile 

, Selassie is not a teacher—he is the only chief 

of state, anywhere in. the world, who holds 
the ministerial portfolio of education—in- 
dicating the extent of his interest in educa- 
tion for his country., Neither General 
Abboud of the Sudan, a military man, nor 
Premier Abdullah Issa of Somalia were teach- 
ers. However, the first Sudanese Prime Min- 
ister after independence in 1955 was a distin- 
guished teacher. In Uganda there seems to 
be no definable national African leadership. 
In Kenya while Tom Mboya, whose name is 
most closely associated with African ad- 
vancement was never a teacher, other equally 
important people like Kiokomo Kiamo, who 
received his Ph. D. from the University of 
California and Ronald Ngala, who was a co- 
leader in the recent London Constitutional 
Conference, are both teachers. Dr. Kiano is 
presently lecturing at Royal Technical Col- 
lege in Nairobi. In ‘Tanganyika Julius 
Nyere who is presently in the United States 
on a leadership grant and who without doubt 
will be the first Prime Minister in Tangan- 
yika—was both teacher and headmaster for 
many years. In northern Rhodesia Harry 
Nkumbula, longtime leader of the African 
National Congress, was a teacher; in Nyasa- 
land Orton Chirwa, head of the Malawi 
Congress Party, was a teacher and college 
lecturer. African political activity in south- 
ern Rhodesia is in ascent. In the high com- 
mission territories of Basutoland, Bechuana- 
land, and Swaziland, while advancing eco- 
nomically, remain politically quiet. In the 
Union of South Africa there are no Union- 
wide parties as such. Although an African 
or Bantu National Congress operates, it has 
no influence on the basic decisions taken in 
the management of South African affairs. A 
more recent development in the area of 
southern Africa is the formation of two polit- 
ical parties in the disputed territory called 
South West Africa. The’ territorywide 
group, the Southwest Africa National Union, 
known as SWANTIJ, is led by Willy Kaukuetu, 
who trained to become a teacher at the Uni- 
versity of Capetown. The other party, the 
Ovamboland People’s Organization, though 
larger, is confined to members of ‘the Ovambo 
Tribe. In the Portuguese territories of 
Angola, Mozambique, Guinea, and Cabinda 
there is virtually no political activity or 
emerging indigenous leaders. It is safe to 
say that none of the identifiable leaders in 
the Congo were teachers. Up until 1954 
there was no provision for higher education 
or professional training for the Congolese. It 
was not until 3 years ago that a Congolese 
could leave the country for anything except 
seminary training. ; 

Thus today it is reliably reported there is 
not one Congolese doctor or lawyer in the 
Congo. In the Cameroons, which became 
independent on January 1, this year, Prime 
Minister Ahijo as far as I could determine, 
was not a teacher. In Nigeria the Federal 
Prime Minister Alhaji Abubakar was a 
teacher for many years, as was the Premier 
of the northern region, Al Hadji Sir Ahmadu 
Bello, the Sardauna of Sokoto. Dr. Azikiwe, 
former Premier of the eastern region and 
now President of the Federai Senate, taught 
school in the United States after finishing 
his education here. Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, 
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of Ghana, trained as a teacher, but never 
taught, In about half of the 12 French Com- 
munity countries the leaders were former 
teachers. 

This brief survey is significant for several 
reasons. In addition to the popular leaders 
who were formerly teachers are the countless 
supporting officials in elective and public 
service posts, in such numbers that it is safe 
to say the present and foreseeable future 
African leadership are and will be in the 
majority from the teaching profession. Now 
this statement usually brings smiles to 
American colleagues who think about any of 
the scholarly studies on the general subject 
of “Why the Teacher Leaves the Proféssion.” 

Very briefly, if I may offer my own inter- 
pretation, in many parts of Africa the only 
connection that indigenous people had with 
the written word was through local teachers. 
Add to this the teacher’s ability to speak 
the white man’s language as well as his tribal 
tongue and you have a natural leader in any 
group. For many, many years the only ac- 
cess to further education for many Africans 
was through the teacher training center, not 
a college or institution of higher education, 
but merely a different kind of secondary 
school. The early west African elite so often 
written about, the sons of first families from 
the Gold Coast and other areas who went to 
England around the turn of the century, re- 
turned to the leisurely life they were accus- 
tomed to. Since there was then really no 
arena for politics as it is known today, the 
elites entered the professions—only rarely 
did they go into teaching. So Africa's sons 
who became her leading educationists were 
in every sense homegrown. The contribution 
of Fourah Bay College in Sierra Leone to 
education in west Africa is signfiicant, even 
though graduates were in extremely limited 
numbers. It was an entirely natural in- 
volvement for teachers, dissatisfied with the 
pace of political development after the war 
and urged on by less literate, urbanized 
countrymen, to lead local organizations 
which in many cases led to national promi- 
nence. This is a brief and simplified picture 
of one of the results of several decades of 
ferment. But, in the final analysis, who 
were best prepared, the only prepared people 
to assume the leadership role foisted upon 
them by their own people? In retrospect it 
is providential for Africa that its leaders, 
with supporting cadres, were from the ranks 
of teachers who brought to their new calling 
the basic characteristics so briefly summed 
up in the descriptive term—a good teacher— 
and all that this implies. 

Placing the so-called new leaders in per- 
spective, we must yet discuss their roles. 
The organizers of the “Great Decisions” pro- 
gram chose an apt title for the African dis- 
cussion, leaving just enough rope at the end 
for any lecturer to hang himself if he so 
wishes. 

It would appear that Africa’s new leaders 
have both general and specific goals to deal 
with. For convenience these may be placed 
in several rather general categories. 


GENERAL GOALS 


1. Independence—for those who have not 

yet attained it. 

. Rapid economic development. 

. Rapid educational development. 

. Consolidation of position of leadership. 
. Interregional cooperation. 

SOME SPECIFIC OF SHORT-TERM GOALS 
. Africanization of the public service. 

. Attraction of foreign capital. 
. Development of natural resources. 

There are other goals, with somewhat dif- 
ferent emphasis, but in my estimation it all 
boils down to those just mentioned. Let’s 
go into each one briefly. 

INDEPENDENCE 


This requires, perhaps, least comment of 
all. The fact sheet prepared for this discus- 
sion is excellent and if you all did your 
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homework, you will know that the surge of 
nationalism throughout Africa cu 

in independence is and has been the pri- 
mary objective of all African States since 
the end of the war. The exceptions of course, 
are such independent countries as Liberia, 
the Union of South Africa, and Ethiopia, 
which has been independent for all but 5 of 
its 3,000-year history. This is not the forum 
to discuss the many aspects of nationalism 
and the drive for independence which are 
facts of the. mid-20th century which the 
family of nations must adjust to. My only 
comment here is that we are extremely for- 
tunate to have such a viable and accommo- 
dating United Nations Organization which 
can receive these new nations on equal terms 
and with equal respect of all nations. The 
leaders in dependent territories today are 
leaders because they champion and strive for 
independence harder than the next man. : 
Conversely, it is difficult to conceive of an 
African leader who is cautioning his people 
to go slow and wait until everything is ready. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


After the African leader 
today must carry on in a business-as-usual 
basis with reduced or altogether withdrawn 
grants from the mother country. Thus the 
need, even before ce, to cultivate 
& climate for investment and technological 
aid. He must show that under the new 
regime there will be stability and ancillary 
supports for an economic complex, including 
transport and banking facilities, but perhaps 
most important—a pool of trained workers, 
not technically trained, for many companies 
prefer to do this themselves, but merely the 
qualified clerks, secretaries, accountants, 
machine operators to carry on the day-to- 
day business operation. This is a problem 
which is tied up very closely with general 
goal No. 3, rapid educational development. ~ 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Most if not all the dependent and recently 
independent countries have inherited their 
educational systems from the mother coun- 
try. In the British and former British areas, 
for example, the system of primary, middle, 
and secondary school education was styled 
to train an elite to man the services of gov- 
ernment under expatriate direction. While 
the Colonial Office was able to keep pace 


tem was not so flexible. Any expansion of 
the system with the shortage of trained | 
teachers and strained educational 
budgets implies a lowering or at least com- 
promising of the previously high academic 
standards. African parents are likewise 
leery of any system of education that may 
not lead to the university. There is the 
very real problem of African students, who 
read for the arts at the university, because 
manual labor or a skill developed with the 
hands has never been held in high regard; 
thus students in engineering, agriculture, 
animal husbandry, and forestry, for example, 
are relatively few compared to those in the 
arts. The leaders must strike a balance 
encompassing rapid increase in the number 
of places for school children at all levels, 
with an increasing number of pupils in 
mechanical and manual arts, and in teacher 
training institutes, while not diluting the 
quality of the country’s education—all this 
- limited budgets, with minimum outside 
help. 

I place consolidation of position of leader- 
ship No. 4. because it is generally a year 
or two after independence that threats to 
leadership arise; in the interim developments 
under 3 and 4 above, take place during 
the honeymoon period of a new country. 
Consolidation of leadership is brought about 
in several days. Since we cannot expect new 
countries to operate as full-fledged consti- 
tutional democracies, strong central leader- 
ship must emerge. In a constitutional 








, when a loyal opposition has full 
play, that opposition must be able not only 
t the fall of the 
the day, but it must itself 
in a position to assume responsible leader- 
p after it has brought about the fall of 
a@ government. 
is an opposition in a new country able to 
carry out this mission. The alternative is 
consolidation of leadership in one person, 
and generally one party, or chaos and per- 
haps violence. Consolidation of leadership 
is going on now in Ghana, Guinea, and 
Cameroon. One of the manifestations of 
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In no case, to my knowledge, 


INTERREGIONAL COOPERATION 


There are, of course, many reasons for such 
pacts as the Ghana-Guinea Union, the Mali 
Federation, the proposed link up of the two 
Cameroons, and the greater Somalia move- 
ment. Among the reasons are economic ad- 
vantage, greater prestige at home and abroad, 
and the transfer of aspects of leadership 
consolidation at home to an exterior arena. 

All of the five long-range goals I have men- 
tioned go on somewhat before and after in- 
dependence. They become a part of the 
fabric of everyday life and the work necessary 
for reaching the goals is one of the binding 
factors in keeping the new country together. 
The specific or short-term goals may be 
termed the visible aspects of the country’s 
life—those that you see when you are there. 

Africanization of the public service means 
éxactly that—the striving on the part of 
leaders and their governments to replace 
European or white civil servants with trained 
indigenous people. There are several reasons 
for this: First, it is much cheaper to have 
your own people on a unified salary scale 
than to pay premium salaries for expatriat 
staff; second, it is a mark of responsibility 
and progress when the public or civil service 
is entirely African; third, it makes for fewer 
areas of friction in the running of the ma- 
chinery of government. Africanization is 
closely tied with education and economic de- 
velopment. The newer countries realize that 
for some time to come they will need to have 
European experts to advise on technological 
development—experts from such interna- 
tional bodies as the U.N., WHO, and FAO, 
some even from the former mother country. 
But expatriat staff to run the common serv- 
ices of government is what Africanization is 
designed to replace. It is carried out by 
crash programs such as the emergency sci- 
ence training scheme in Lagos, Nigeria, by 
large numbers of students attending schools 
abroad; and by building up the facilities of 
local institutions of higher learning. 


THE ATTRACTION OF FOREIGN CAPITAL 


In most cases after independence the 
largest grants from the mother country, 
while not completely withdrawn as in the 
case of Guinea, are sharply curtailed. Into 
the breech must come loans and grants for 
day-to-day obligations from public and 
private international lending agencies. 
Most important, however, for the exploita- 
tion of a country’s natural resources, either 
agricultural or mineral, is private or cor- 
porate investment capital. There must be a 
climate for investment and the leader of the 
new country is his own weatherman in this 
case. He is in control of the various fac- 
tors which either attract or deter corporate 
capital, and if his country goes about it on a 
businesslike basis, there is always invest- 
ment capital to be found. Last, but closely 
linked to the attraction of foreign capital, is 
the development of natural resources. As 
long as a quarter of a century ago when few 
Americans were seriously interested in Afri- 
ca, Prof. William Leo Hansberry, the noted 
African archeologist and prehistorian from 
Howard University, was showing graphically 
that Africa was nature’s favored continent, 
from almost every conceivable aspect: 
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mineral wealth, including the largest de- 
posits of the world’s most strategic metals; 
water power; spoils; agriculture potential, 
including cocoa, rubber, and forestry prod- 
ucts; labor supply; rainfall, comparative ab- 
sence of nature’s disturbances, such as cy- 
clones, hurricanes, floods, earthquakes; and 
recently petroleum. These resources and 
combinations of them exist in almost every 
territory of Africa. The leaders realize that 
of themselves they cannot muster the capi- 
tal and means of production to exploit these 
resources; nor are they of any value in the 
ground. Thus the quickest road to financial 
solvency and independence from outside 
grants-in-aid is to develop whatever you 
have in your own backyard. This is a high 
priority on the timetable of practically all 
African leaders, because with economic in- 
dependence comes the prosperity long over- 
due to the people of Africa. 

In concluding I want to emphasize again 
the importance of teachers and the teaching 
profession in every aspect of African life, in 
and out of the classroom. These dedicated 
servants are shaping the future generation 
of leaders just as you are doing. Moreover, 
they must give themselves to the present 
leadership of their country, not only in the 
exalted positions of premier or prime mini- 
ster, but in the subordinate cadres that per- 
form the all-important function of making 
the government run. How many countless 
teachers, some of whom are my dearest 
friends, struggle within themselves and 
decide to leave the profession, the class- 
room, the children—all that they truly love, 
to fill a gap in a hard pressed newly forming 
government civil service—these people are 
Africa's leaders. Thank you. 





Chicago Truck Drivers, Chauffeurs & 
Helpers Union of Chicago and Vicin- 
ity—Independent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to my remarks which appear 
in the Recorp on Tuesday, March 15, 
41960, I ask that the final part of the 
financial statement of the Chicago 
Truck Drivers, Chauffeurs & Helpers 
Union of Chicago and Vicinity—cover- 
ing the union fund—be published here- 
with. 

The article referred to follows: 


CuHIcaco Truck Drivers, CHAUFFEURS & 
HELPERS UNION OF CHICAGO AND VICINITY— 
INDEPENDENT . 


To Our Members, Employees, and the Public: 


Pursuant to our past practices and in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947, and the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclo- 
sure Act of 1959, we present herewith finan- 
cial statements for the year ended December 
31, 1959. These statements have been certi- 
fied after audit by Peter M. Shannon & Co., 
certified public accountants. Copies of the 
full text of these audit reports, including 
subsidiary schedules, are available upon re- 
quest by letter or telephone. 

Ep FENNER. 
UNION FUND 
The principal purpose of the Union Fund 


is to serve the individual and collective em- 
ployment interests and rights of its mem- 
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bers. The secondary purpose is to introduce 
the benefits of collective bargaining and 
also its trade union philosophy to others. 


Balance sheet, Dec. 31, 1959 


Current assets: 
Mid-City National 
checking account....-..---- 
Michigan Avenue National 
Bank, savings’ account___--- 
Continental Illinois National 


$40, 221. 46 
416, 370. 20 


Bank & Trust Co., sav- 
IE: DROOONS, «dc ccwaiinatnsas 367, 978. 27 
PE: Sn wasn meiteedndemanstt 50. 00 
RI «nw minpiin lien ansiies eueneanigion 824, 619. 93 
Investments: 
U.S. Treasury bonds ($2,500 
par value deposited with the 
clerk of municipal court 
OE: RO 5. nner tana saie 2, 448.10 
Fixed assets: Office furniture and 
I  aitnithiin acorn aime erndiideitieen ns 27, 212. 01 
RI 5 stn ican or eninin iomiin-at 854, 280. 04 
Net worth: Surplus........-... 854, 280. 04 


Statement of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments for the year ended Dec, 31, 1959 


Cash receipts: 


Membership dues........-.. $866, 894. 07 
Application fees............. 69, 422.15 
Per capita tax............-.< 1, 638. 00 
Interest income......<c.<s-< 18, 315. 70 

titans rictnen dit iidiacittimint hin 956, 269. 92 





Cash disbursements: 
Administrative: 
Salaries and expense allow- 
ances—officers -and field 


I vin septa unwise o 448, 593. 00 
Salaries of office personnel. 59, 649.11 
Trust fund contributions 

for employees......--... 8, 061. 06 
PAYIG SAROE. ccgagckwione 4, 269.12 
Office supplies............. 11, 835. 88 
Utilities (rent, electricity, 

telephone, telegraph)... 17, 679. 94 
Postage, printing, and sta- 

MONEE onadécndoncswegd 10, 850. 36 
Decorating and remodeling. 10,326.61 
TUUTENGC iin 2 cdz we suniews 3, 616. 69 
Compensation for services 

of union stewards—mem- 

WR its ok eed 41, 472. 64 
Payments to retired person- 

nel and their survivors---~ 8, 320. 00 
Redemption of bond certifi- 

CRU a Suid bccewns 5, 494. 00 
Miscellaneous--..........-. 447. 62 

WOU. 2 cbse ke ee cacede 630,616. 03 

Professional: 
RE wo teins hvepel ts accesses 49, 655.47 
GT. omen dadonanvidewe 10, 000. 00 
ORE AALS Se EEE. 1, 000. 00 
in & knctinln oitageahiatnpltais enna 60, 655. 47 
Labor-management relations: 
New organizational work... 565. 00 
Labor-management confer- 

ences._..... Siinsiitintuuk pinion 10, 357. 50 
GComvetGG oi conn wnonsdas 650. 00 

Trt cis cate ame 11, 572. 50 

Public relations: 
Publication of financial 

statements.u............ 5, 490. 34 
PAVOCUMNG i on cccietacosndd 1, 150. 00 
Public relations and sur- 

UE aac thensiomibithincn 18, 949, 36 
Contributions to various 

incorporated tax-exempt 

educational and philan- 

thropic organizations and 

religious institutions-_.. 4, 300.00 - 


1960 


Statement of cash receipts and disburse- 


ments for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1959—Continued 
Cash disbursements—Con. 
Public relations—Con. 
Contributions to other or- 
ganizations............... $490. 00 
Scholarship awards_......- 4, 255. 00 
Flowers for hospitalized 
members and depend- 
WEG. waitwc ne Maik dicen een sicilenss 7, 345. 02 
Contributions for recrea- 
tional activities of mem- 
NOP BROUIG So ccdimeeiintine 1, 566. 70 
Participation in intramural 
recreational activities. __-_ 2, 642. 50 
Publication of quarterly 
TORGIIRNE cian cicaundniee 764. 50 
Ses Ai einer echt ce ont 46, 953.42 
Grand total_.......... 749, 797. 42 
Cash receipts in excess of dis- 
WIE iii enti Siicinn mewn 206, 472. 50 


Respectfully submitted: 
Ep FENNER. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the prebabie cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p.. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offefed for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


' Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the ReEcorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tirie 44, Secrion 181, CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CoNGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Titte 44, SECTION 1B82b. SAME; ILLUs- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recerp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant te the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 642-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—-When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 


print” and advance speeches will not be fur- ~ 


nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible te do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem. 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorD, 

7. Thirty-day limit-—-The Public Printer 
shall- not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deietions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an. 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech deliv in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senaté shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNncrEssional 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in ythe proceedings. 














What Are We Waiting For? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
fine address made by former Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner Mr. Anthony 
Arpaia, who recently asked that he not 
serve another term on the Commission. 
He has been a very valuable member of 
the Commission since 1952. In his ad- 
dress he sets forth some of his ideas and 
summarizes some of his views after serv- 
ing a long time on the Commission. 


I think his address is an excellent con- 
tribution to the whole field of transpor- 
tation. He makes some pertinent sug- 
gestions as to what is wrong with the 
governmental regulation aspect of our 
transportation industry, with the admin- 
istration of the ICC, and other agencies, 
as well as some suggestions as to the 
Administrative Procedure Act, and other 
matters pertaining to the role of govern- 
mental agencies in the problems of 
transportation that face the country. It 
is a very provoking speech and comes 
from one who, having left the Commis- 
sion, is completely objective in what he 
feels as a result of his experience. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wat ARE We WalrtTInc For? 


(Address of Anthony Arpaia, member, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, before the 
Chicago Chapter of ICC Practitioners, Pal- 
mer House Hotel, Chicago, ll., March 11, 
1960) 


Because of my experience of only 2 months 
as a Commissioner, when I made my first 
. talk before the New York Chapter of the 
Practitioners’ Association on September 17, 
1952, I chose to speak in the capacity of a 
dues-paying member of your association. 
Now I shall summarize some previously ex- 
pressed views as a Commissioner. It will be 
my last occasion to talk in that capacity. 
Beginning next Wednesday, whenever I stay 
up until the wee hours of the morning, it 
will be because I am engaged in a hot game 
of cribbage, hearts, or gin rummy; and, if I 
work on weekends, it will be in my garden. 

As I look back and review the past 8 years, 
it seems to me that substantially the same 
problems that were with us then are still 
with us. I won’t catalog them. You know 
them as well as I do. First I shall ask: 
Hasn't the Government itself contributed to 
the exercise in frustration which character- 
izes some aspects of public transportation? 
If so, what can be done to help develop a 
system of public transportation in this coun- 
try whieh serves the public and national 
interest? 
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I shall state some basic premises: 

1. That transportation from a public as- 
spect is a single problem although made up 
of many parts and it should be treated in 
a unified manner by the Government. 

2. That the economic regulation of trans- 
portation by the Federal Government should 
be correlated so that there will be a single 
direction and policy by the major regulatory 
agencies. It is now divided principally be- 
tween the ICC, the CAB, and the Maritime 
Board. 

3. That all other Government nonregyla- 
tory activities affecting transportation, such 
as location and construction of facilities and 
other Federal assistance programs, should 
conform to a basic, overall,.coordinated plan, 
whether applicable to air transportation, rail- 
roads, highways, rivers, and harbors. 

4. That the responsibility and action in 
the various committees of the Congress 
should be likewise correlated. 

5. That the collection of data and statis- 
tics. should be organized and centralized. 
One of the principal deficiencies to appro- 
priate Government action at any level is 
lack of sufficient information. There is a 
vital need for research and statistics to pro- 
vide the basic facts and figures so that the 
regulatory, planning, administrative, and en- 
forcement job can be performed with a 
sense of direction and without waste. In 
this connection allow me to point out that, 
at present, at least 40 different Government 
agencies are engaged in some kind of trans- 
portation research and compilation of data 
and we still don’t have all the facts and 
statistics which are needed. 

6. That the structure and procedures of 
the independent agencies affecting transpor- 


tation should be reformed so that they can 


perform their proper functions with con- 
sistency, efficiency, and expedition. 

7. That the cost to the taxpayer, to sup- 
port such amorphous, confusing, ineffectual, 
and duplicative Government activities, and 
the direct expense to individual parties who 
must deal with the present conglomeration 
of agencies, should be reduced without delay 
by grouping these activities into three sepa- 
rate agencies with the scope of their activi- 
ties and jurisdiction clearly defined: (1) 
planning, (2) economic regulation, and (3) 
administrative or executive. 

8. That the functions of Government in 
the economic regulatory area properly belong 
to the Congress and should be exercised 
through an independent instrumentality 
which would continue to report directly to 
the Congress without executive interference 
and influence. As Justice Holmes pointed 
out, ratemaking is legislative in kind. 


There may be some who will disagree with 
these general propositions, but I doubt that 
they are familiar or close to the contempo- 
rary problems of transportation. If I had 
time I could again document each one of 
them in more detail. However, within the 
limits of time available to me, I will de- 
velop as far as I can the general thesis that, 
to the extent that Government participation 
may be necessary, transportation should be 
treated as a unified whole. The present 
methods obviously have proved to be waste- 
ful and ineffectual. 

A good place to start is with the Inter- 
state Commerce Act itself, which covers the 
large field of surface transport since, in my 
opinion, the structure of the law as presently 


constituted may be partly responsible for the 
divisive forces which weaken transportation, 
I don’t mean by this that the act has not 
been changed in an attempt to meet new 
developments as they arose. In fact, it has 
been amended about 200 times since its 
origin. Nevertheless, the Interstate Com- 
merce Act as it is now constituted resembles 
a patchwork quilt. The reason is that, in the 
last 40 years, practically every amendment 
has been made under the stress of emer- 
gency. Pieces were added to meet the prob- 
lems of the moment with little regard for 
consistency, uniformity, and~ harmony. 
There was no opportunity for the develop- 
ment of a congruous plan of legislation. 

This was not true in the beginning. To 
use a simile—a structure was engineered in 
the 1880's to fit the conditions which existed 
at that time. After several years of careful 
evaluation of conditions, circumstances, and 
needs of the public, a plan of regulation 
devised. The shell of the structure was 
finally erected in 1887. It was perfected by 
subsequent legislation, without disturbing 
the original design, up until the First 
World War. 

Since 1920, a job of patching has been per- 
formed, when changed conditions required. 
The present law, therefore, is a bizarre ac- 
cumulation of additions to the structure, 
As you know, the law now consists of five 
parts, four of which separately treat a major 
segment of transportation. Some g 
don’t fit the original design at all. A few 
pieces are modern and useful, others have 
become obsolete and unnecesary. I think 
the lack of a single basic uniform law has 
heightened the difficulties facing public 
transportation ever since competitive forms 
of transportation were brought under regu- 
lation. If there was justification for sepa- 
rate treatment then, times have changed. 

Some of the inequalities in the law are not 
of major consequence. Nevertheless, they 
psychologically operate to create a feeling of 
unfairness, part real, and part fancied. 
There are other inconsistencies and inequali- 
ties which are more fundamental and which 
do not foster the public purposes of regu~- 
lation. I won't list them but will give a 
ready example or two insofar as they un- 
equally affect the public: It is difficult to 
justify affording no redress to a shipper for 
past unlawful charges merely because he 
uses @ motor carrier, while giving a rail 
shipper the right of reparation for unreason- — 
able charges on past shipments; or to per- 
mit a motor carrier to be free to route traf- 
fic on interline movements over a more ex- 
pensive route, contrary to shipper’s routing 
instructions, while a rail carrier who does 
not follow routing instructions of a shipper 
does so at his peril. 

We talk about integration or coordination 
of the various kinds of transportation, but 
& prerequisite is the integration of the laws 
affecting them. I think the time is overdue 
for a comprehensive overhaul of the act. 
Transportation in all of its form is a single 
fabric and presents but a major single prob- 
Tem. 

The entire iaw should be reviewed and re- 
written with an eye to formulating a prac- 
tical and workable scheme for the regulation 
of all transportation, including air. There 
may still be sound reasons for some separate 
treatment of each form, but each such devia- 
tion should be fustified. The present parts 


_of the law are unrelated to the other. They 
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were written almost as if the other forms 
of transportation did not exist. Realities 
of the transportation requirements of our 
economy do not permit regulating transpor- 
tation in isolation, and that is what we have 
now. 

There are many worshippers of the status 
quo. They will not concede that in the long 
run they and the country and the economy 
might be better off with some reorientation 
of the Government's role in transportation. 
They insist that established patterns are safe. 
Safe for whom? Those who resist any im- 
provement or change resort to the convenient 
escape: “In spite of defects, things are not 
too bad—freight and people are being moved 
and the economy of the country has not 
6uffered.” The need for improvement be- 
comes obscured by the attitude of self-inter- 
est groups, competitive tensions, and politi- 
cal pressures against a background of public 
e@pathy. ~ 

But Government action in the field of reg- 
ulation, if it is to be continued at all, is 
serious business and has a vital purpose. 

The fact that the use of public transporta- 
tion is not proportionate to the quantity 
of freight moved in this country is a danger 
sign for all forms of regulated transporta- 
tion. To the extent that the law is respon- 
sible, however slightly, it ought to be cor- 
rected if we are to preserve and encourage 
economic stability for public transportation 
as one of the basic segments of our economy. 

Government interest is not intended to 
eomfort the afflicted or afflict the comfort- 
able. It is to provide an efficient and eco- 
nomical transportation system to meet the 
commercial and defense needs in this coun- 
try. Perhaps an ideally perfect law will not 
result but the force of commonsense could 
supplement its inadequacies as time goes on. 
Unless the beginning is made soon, the de- 
terioration of public transportation may be- 
come so aggravated that more drastic meas- 
ures will follow. 

The present attitude of the carrier indus- 
try toward competition is truly unique. It 
is fostered by the law itself. The big cen- 
tral problem is hidden by the emotional and 
spontaneous outcries of self-interest which 
the law itself engenders. Competition nor- 
mally means that one tries to develop a 
service or a product which is better than 
that of its competitor at the lowest possibile 
price. The normal aim is to obtain con- 
sumer satisfaction and to produce a profit. 
In transportation, competitors, following the 
alinement they are given in the law, have 
placed less emphasis on improving service 
and more emphasis on impeding, obstruct- 
ing and defeating any such purpose or am- 
bition on the part of a competitor. It is 
unnecessary to point out that such obstruc- 
tionism has proved to be of no productive 
value to either the participants, the general 
public, or the economy. 

There should be competition because 
it is necessary for progress and is in the 
public interest. But the competition must 
be such as to preserve competitors, not ef- 
face them. The millennium will -come 
when one combination of services of various 
forms will compete with another such com- 
bination. I was hoping to see this happen 
before I left the Commission, but I have 
been disappointed. 

At present the problem has always struck 
me as a curious and explosive mixture of 
unscientific economics and human rela- 
tions. Any step which can eliminate fric- 
tions and dissension should be undertaken. 
Setting up an appropriate governmental 
structure to handle the several aspects of 
the problem, as I shall point out later, and 
creating more perspective by means of a 
basic law affecting all of them equally to 
the extent possible will help. 

Regardless of whether or how soon the law 
is restated and reformed, the machinery of 
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regulation should be improved as soon as 
possible. 

As far back as 1941, the Commission, in 
its annual report said: 

“So great is the volume of business to be 
transacted by a Federal administrative 
agency like the Commission that extensive 
delegation of authority is an obvious neces- 
sity. * * * More and more it is becoming 
difficult for members of the Commission to 
avoid becoming buried in an avalanche of 
detail and to find time for the thorough 
study and constructive thought which 
ought to be given to the major issues which 
come before it.” 

I only ask: How many times greater is the 
mass of detail borne by Commissioners 
today? 

The Commission’s organization should be 
geared to handle the economic problems of 
transportation expeditiously and well. To 
do so Commissioners must be relieved of 
trivia, in addition to duties which are incon- 
sistent with the performance of the Commis- 
sion’s real mission as stated in the national 
transportation policy. It should stop treat- 
ing every matter, however insignificant, with 
the same time-consuming formalism which 
it should accord only to matters of policy 
and major importance. There are several 
procedural changes which can be made to 
decrease delay. These are now and have 
been under study. The practitioners, 
through their advisory council, can give them 
a push. 

Furthermore, many more specific functions 
could be delegated to boards of employees, 
or even to single employees if section 17 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act were amended 
to so provide. Besides staff processing, Com- 
missioners and their examiners now give time 
and attention to many matters which can 
have no perceptible impact on the economics 
of transportation. 

Let me give only a couple of extreme ex- 
amples. Almost 20 years after the Commis- 
sion had warned that its growing volume of 
business made extensive delegation of au- 
thority a necessity, even such things as the 
simple withdrawal of a complaint or appli- 
cation still requires the preparation of the 
draft of an order of dismissal by a bureau, 
@ recommendation in an accompanying 
memorandum, and approval by a Commis- 
sioner. A voluntary request by a carrier for 
revocation of his authority makes the rounds 
the same way and must be acted upon by 
Division I. With the burning probiems be- 
fore the Commission, this paper shuffling 
and waste of time and manpower is inex- 
cusable. 

In the same year in which the Commis- 
sion’s annual report called attention to the 
need for more delegation of authority, for- 
mer Commissioner Aitchison, speaking before 
the ICC Practitioners’ annual meeting in 
New York, said: “The members of the Com- 
mission daily are confronted with an enor- 
mous volume of administrative detail which 
insistently demands from them’a wholly 
disproportionate part of their time, atten- 
tion, interest and energy.” 

Experience has shown that when author- 
ity and responsibility for performance of 
administrative duties are divided among sev- 
eral coequal executives, inefficiency, waste, 
delays, poor coordination and poor program- 
ing result. This can be cured by separating 
from the ICC such functions as policing, en- 
forcement, safety, education, collection of 
statistics and accounting. 

I don’t know what Commissioner Aitchi- 
son included when he referred to adminis- 
trative duties, but let me emphasize that 
when I talk about administrative matters, I 
am not talking about housekeeping. Every 
organization needs a housekeeper to take 
care of budget, personnel, space: to furnish 
the pencils or paper clips, so to speak. I 
am talking about substantial and important 
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administrative functions. These are some- 
times called executive functions. They are 
not suitably performed by a board-type or- 
ganization. The contribution men of the 
stature of commissioners can make, individ- 
ually and collectively, is by the exercise of 
independence of thought and expertness 
of judgment in the decision of matters in- 
volving substantial economic problems af- 
fecting the welfare of the public and the 
carriers. 

The separation of administrative from 
quasi-judicial functions also will have an 
important bearing on the effectiveness of 
economic regulation. Let me give you an 
example: The Commission has developed 
the strict judicial approach. Some think 
that it has been overdone. Nevertheless, it 
usually waits for parties to come in and 
decides each matter on a record, good or bad, 
without regard to its effects on the public or 
on transportation. When it does institute 
an investigation on the theory that the situ- 
ation involved is important and critical, it 
simply sets the matter down for a hearing 
and depends on shippers, carriers, and other 
interested parties to furnish the facts. 
Often the investigation flops not because 
the basis for the investigation has evanesced 
but merely because an unsatisfactory record 
is made. Yet, the act places an affirmative 
duty upon the Commission to protect the 
public interest and keep transportation 
sound. 

The fault is not entirely that of the Com- 
mission. Under the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, it cannot and should not play 
the role of party and arbiter at the same 
time. To authorize its own employees to 
take a position in the case would come close 
to doing so. It has no public counsel. 
Therefore, the best it could do is to place 
in the record official statistics and informa- 
tion under the doctrine of official notice. 
This might require further hearing and more 
delay since the record has already been made 
before the matter reaches the Commissioners. 

If the administrative functions were 
separated, the Administrator could come in 
as a party and the making of an adequate 
record would be assured. It is for this rea- 
son that the assignment to the Administrator 
should include what is now the entire opera- 
tions of the Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of Accounts, including 
its Section of Cost Finding, so that he will be 
equipped to make a record. 

In conclusion, let me say a word about a 
planning agency. Planning, especially when 
it is fostered by Government, is sometimes 
considered a dirty word. Its connotation is 
that we are dealing with a socialized state. 
On the other hand, without intelligent 
planning, disorganization, overlapping and 
confusion follow. Public transportation has 
now reached a turning point. A growing 
America needs a completely modern trans- 
portation network by rail, motor, water, and 
air. 

Highways and airports are being con- 
structed without relation to each other or to 
existing facilities whether water or rail. 
Operating authority is being granted in a 
vacuum. There is no overall plan—just a 
churning out of grants piece by piece with 
insufficient knowledge of the existing pat- 
tern or of their relationship to the whole 
transport picture. Railways, highways, 
waterways, airways, pipelines and other 
means of transportation underway or still 
to be devised are now being constructed and 
located as separate entities. They all should 
fit into an overall scheme in which each 
form of transportation efficiently and eco- 
nomically supplements, complements and 
supports the other. 

The planning now is distributed among 
several agencies of the Government. It 
should be centralized in order to provide a 
sound and orderly growth of all public trans- 
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portation in the public interest. The pro- 
grams for airport location, river and harbor 
improvements, highway location and con- 
struction, and rail assistance should be co- 
ordinated and related to the present use and 
prospective demand. Before they are under- 
taken, there should be a unified and compre- 
hensive appraisal of how each will fit into 
the total public welfare and thereby pro- 
duce a substantial contribution to the na- 
tional good. Proper coordination and adap- 
tation of the various services will come 
about more readily with such correlation. 

It will require real strength of purpose 
and real moral courage by all concerned with 
the project, but, in my judgment, only if 
steps such as I have outlined in a general 
fashion are taken can expensive duplica- 
tion of services and wasteful competition be 
subordinated to the ultimate benefit of all 
users of transportation and to the national 
defense. When this has been accomplished, 
we will no longer have the transportation 
problem which now faces the Nation. Then 
we can look forward more confidently to 
the adequacy of public transportation for 
a flourishing and expanding economy. ‘ 





The True Philosophy of Public Housing 
and Urban Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD . 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, no 
man in public life has done more to carry 
out housing and urban renewal concepts 
in terms of local community growth than 
Governor Lawrence, of Pennsylvania. A 
pioneer in this field when he was mayor 
of Pittsburgh, Governor Lawrence took 
the occasion of a recent meeting in Pitts- 
burgh to take a broad look at the true 
philosophy of housing as reflected in the 
growing alliance between public action 
and private enterprise. Here, under 
leave heretofore granted to extend my 
remarks, I include the remarks of Gov- 
ernor Lawrence and commend their 
reading to my colleagues: 

REMARKS OF Gov. Davip L. LAWRENCE, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE NATIONAL ACTION, 
Inc., AND ACTION-HovusinG, INc., Prrrs- 
BURGH HILTON, JANUARY 27, 1960 


Most of us here today know housing and 
redevelopment in terms of the great physi- 
cal changes that have come to our city in 
the past 15 years. These are the results 
that have ultimately brought these projects 
the great public support they deserve—and 
that they must have if they are to succeed, 
and if we are to advance in the future as 
we have in the past. 

Equally important as the physical results 
of the housing and redevelopment programs 
in Pittsburgh is the great innovation in 
public philosophy which these results rep- 
resent. They were achieved through an 
alliance of public action and private 
enterprise. 

The theme of your meeting is “Innova- 
tions To Achieve Good Housing in Good 
Neighborhoods.” Sometimes, it seems, the 
brief history of American housing programs 
has been one long series of innovations. 

In many respects, we are just now leaving 
the experimental stage. We have just be- 
gun to accumulate enough legal and polit- 
ical tools to do a thorough and respectable 
job of rebuilding our cities. 

The solutions proposed and the tools de- 
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vised, so far, have been varied and ingen- 
ious. We have come up with zoning and 
planning commissions, redevelopment and 
housing agencies, and various enforcement 
units. Still, the most striking innovation— 
one which should have occurred to us & 
long, long time ago—is represented by our 
guests here today, from Action, Inc. 

A national citizens’ committee drawn 
from all economic and political interests in 
the country, they have set themselves the 
task of solving our great American prob- 
lem—the problem of our cities. Action, 
Inc.—like Pittsburgh’s Action-Housing— 
obliterates the imaginary boundary between 
public action and private enterprise—be- 
tween what government must and should 
do, and what is required from the body of 
the community itself. 

Projects of great magnitude, like the re- 
vitalization of our cities, will never succeed 
unless they get active support at the citi- 
zens’ level. 

Government, in this country at least, 
cannot—nor does it want to—tackle such 
problems alone. 

I like to think—and I hope my bias is 
excusable—that this new alliance of private 
and public action was born in Pittsburgh 
in 1943, when leadership from all walks of 
life formed the Allegheny Conference on 
Community Development. Before the united, 
cooperative spirit engendered by this or- 
ganization, Pittsburgh was fast fading. 

Today, all around us, we see examples of 
innovations in housing and redevelopment 
that have prompted a national pattern for 
the improvement of blighted neighborhoods. 
The renewal of the area in which this hotel 
is located prepared the way for Federal title 
I legislation in 1954—a major boon for other 
American cities fighting the same battle. 

This entire concept brought new life to 
Pittsburgh. For 25 years, there were no 
major new private investments. Sinoe rede- 
velopment first began in Pittsburgh, $197,- 
500,000 in private funds have been invested 
in eight projects of the redevelopment au- 
thority alone. And both the Gateway and 
Lower Hill projects inspired an additional 
$75 million in private investment beyond 
their boundaries. 

And perhaps more remarkable yet, because 
of the heavy reliance upon private invest- 
ment, the rebuilding of Pittsburgh has so 
far cost each citizen of Pittsburgh about 
$1.40 per year. 

And as a result of this investment, the city 
now taxes $175 million in new property 
values. . 

The redevelopment of Pittsburgh and other 
Pennsylvania cities has been an inspiration. 

But without the substantial help of the 
Federal Government, with its enormous re- 
sources, the cities are fighting a rearguard 
action. 

Local financial capabilities are already 
strained to the utmost. 

The Nation’s new growth patterns, tax 
practices, governmental organization—all are 
sapping the vitality of our cities. Yet the 
cities generate the overwhelming bulk of 
the national economy, and they are home for 
the great majority of Americans, and indi- 
cations are that even more people will be 
urban dwellers in the coming decades. 

It is people, after all—not factories, build- 
ings, and real estate—that we are talking 
about. Since the earliest days of civiliza- 
tion, the city has been the welispring of cul- 
ture and manufacture. But only because of 
the men who lived in them. 

In all of our discussion here today, we are 
concerned with the continuing development 
of a philosophy of citizen understanding in 
the accomplishments of the past and par- 
ticipation in the great work that lies ahead. 

There is a task for each of us, if the job 
is to proceed. And as our talks go on this 
afternoon, I would urge each of you to par- 
ticipate with the object of finding where you 
may best lend your talents to the reshaping 
of your city. 
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Our Dwindling Sea Routes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, over 
the years the New York Journal of Com- 
merce has been a stanch supporter of 
the U.S. merchant marine. As a lead- 
ing business publication, it has fully 
appreciated both the value of foreign 
trade to our Nation’s economy and the 
necessity for maintaining a merchant 
marine under the American flag ade- 
quate to service our foreign trade. 

An editorial in the March 3 issue of 
the Journal, entitled “Our Dwindling 
Sea Routes,” calls for serious thought on 
the part of both Government and labor, 
“before it is too late,” to halt the con- 
tinuing erosion of our merchant fleet. 
The editorial merits the attention and 
consideration of every Member of the 
Congress. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our DwINDLING SEA ROUTES 

The decision by the only two subsidized 
American flag shipping lines musing the St. 
Lawrence Seaway to reconsider their long 
range plans for building a sea route from 
the Great Lakes is another example of how 
the American merchant marine is 
forced to entrench at a time when it should 
be planning to expand. 

The situation is common not only to the . 
seaway but extends into the coastal and in- 
tercoastal trades where rising operational 
costs have virtually pushed U.S. shipping 
out of business. , 

It is no secret in the trade that several © 
American - flag lines which last year were 
pushing the Maritime Administration for 
subsidies for inland routes have cooled on 
the recently opened multimillion dollar sea- 





way. 

The situation which has arisen is in no 
way the fault of the seaway or the men who 
operate it. Instead, its the old bogey * * * 
very little cargo and too high handling costs 
for what is offered. 

Both American flag lines lost heavily last 
year on their seaway services and there is a 
reluctance on the part of their directors to 
cover the books with more red ink at a time 
when some of their other routes could hardly 
be called healthy. The same applies to the 
coastal and intercoastal lines. 

The rate cutting on Great Lakes ship- 
ments as well as coastal and intercoastal 
trades by the eastern railroads has had an 
adverse effect on the operations of Ameri- 
can flag lines on these routes by making it 
more attractive to use the rail lines than 
the ships. 

Many prospective midwest shippers have 
been reluctant to change old established 
shipping practices calling for shipping via 
the ocean ports. And the railroads’ willing- 
ness to help by keeping rates to the seaboard 
low enough to wipe out some of the seaway 
savings has done nothing to shake their dis- 
interested attitude toward using the seaway. 

But these are only incidental factors in 
the cutbacks in U.S. shipping trades. The 
big factor has been the rising costs of U.S.- 
flag operations both ashore and afloat. 

The time has come * * * and we hope it 
is not too late * * * for the Government 
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and the labor unions to take a fresh look 
at what is happening to this country’s mer- 
chant marine and how its previously con- 
sidered-vital trade routes are rapidly passing 
into the hands of its competitors. 

It was hoped that the introduction of 
containerized cargo-handling methods would 
supply at least part of the answer toward 
assisting the merchant marine battle for 
survival. But up to now it has given the 
industry only a partial lift. 

The companies themselves admit they 
don’t Know all the answers for survival of 
the U.S. merchant marine. However, they 
are in common agreement that an assist 
from the Government in the way of greater 
aid and some realistic thinking by labor 
could solve many of the ills. 

Before it is too late and the trade routes 
have either disappeared or have been gobbled 
up by the competing countries, some real 
soul-searching appears to be in order. - 





An Open Letter to a Congressman on 
the Need for a Fair Increase in Postal 
Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday, March 13, in my home city of 
Schenectady the local branch of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers, 
under the able leadership of Robert Le 
Gere, held a pay rally to enlist support 
for an increase in postal pay in line 
with the provisions of H.R. 9883, the so- 
called Morrison bill. The rally was at- 
tended by the mayor of Schenectady, 
the assemblyman from Schenectady 
County, the supervisor of the town of 
Rotterdam, and a large number of out- 
standing citizens, labor leaders, and rank 
and file letter carriers. It was, I am 
sure, most successful in presenting 
the case for the increased pay and in 
enlisting support for it from the people 
of our community. 

The rally developed, for example, that 
postal employees’ pay after 7 years is 
computed at the rate of only $2.34 an 
hour or some $4,700 per year. This rate 
is lower than the rate for many other 
Federal employees, even though the let- 
ter carrier is the most direct day-to-day 
ambassador of the Federal Government 
to its millions of citizens. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include an “Open Letter to a Congress- 
man” which was presented to me at this 
rally: 

Open LETTER To A CONGRESSMAN 
Congressman Sam STRATTON. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I know that you 
are in our corner, for which I am grateful 
and thankful. 

There are a few things I think that you 
should know about a postal employee’s job, 
and maybe find us an answer. 

In the early thirties, when I came into the 
postal service, the job had many advantages 
that other employees of industry did not 
have. 

A postal job gave: 

1. Security. 
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2. You became a top-grade employee in 
5 years. 

8. The pay was $1,700 to $2,100, a top grade, 
which was higher than most trades in indus- 
try in our area. 

4. Now a postal employee starts at $1.94 an 
hour and after 7 years gets $2.34, compared 
to a union laborer starting at $2.61. A truck- 
driver starts at $2.57 and has benefits. 

A postal employee did not have to have a 
second job, neither did his wife have to work. 

Now he must get a second job and some- 
times his wife must get a part-time job or 
a full-time job. 

A three-bedroom home then cost #3,500 to 
$4,500. Now it is $13,000 to $17,000. The 
taxes then were $40 to $60 a year. Now they 
are $290 to $500 a year. 

Since then the Wagner Act was passed and 
labor has the right to organize. Since labor 
has organized they have gotten all these 
benefits and have received pay increases, 
with Government backing, far surpassing the 
postal employee. 

How come the Government backs organized 
labor, but does not back its own employees? 

Postal employees have to first go and beg 
the public, then the Congress of the United 
States, and if all agree it goes to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. If he does not 
like the program, he vetoes it, and another 
year is gone by. 

There are many postal employees who 
would like to know why they have been left 
by the roadside. 

CONFUSED PosTaL EMPLOYEE. 





The Fear for Thee, My Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Great Wall of China re- 
quired many years to build. We are told 
that it was breached, not by battering 
from without but by bribing the men 
who sat at the gates. Abraham Lincoln 
said that if this country were ever de- 
stroyed it would be destroyed not from 
without but from within. I think Edwin 
Markham gave us a glimpse of the same 
prophetic warning when he wrote “The 
Fear for Thee, My Country.” I com- 
mend its reading to the attention of my 
colleagues, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Markham’s poem may be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the lines 
were ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: 


In storied Venice, where the night repeats 

The heaven of stars down all her rippling 
streets, 

Stood the great Bell Tower, fronting seas 
and skies— 

Fronting the ages, drawing all men’s eyes; 

Rooted like Teneriffe, aloft and proud, 

Taunting the lightning, tearing the flying 
cloud. 


It marked the hours for Venice: all men said 

Time cannot reach to bow that lofty head; 

Time, that shall touch all else with ruin, 
must 

Forbear to make this shaft confess its dust. 

Yet all the while, in secret, without sound, 

The fat worms gnawed the timbers under- 
ground. 
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The twisting worm, whose epoch is an hour, 
Caverned his way into the mighty tower; 


_ ‘Till suddenly it shook, it swayed, it broke, 


And fell in darkening thunder at one stroke. 
The strong shaft, with an angel on the crown, 
Fell ruining: a thousand years went down. 


And so I fear, my country, not the hand 

That shall hurl night and whirlwind on the 
land; 

I fear not Titan traitors who shall rise 

To stride like Brocken shadows on our skies: 

These we can face in open fight, withstand 

With reddening rampart and the sworded 
hand, 


I fear the vermin that shall undermine 
Senate and citadel and school and shrine— 
The Worm of Greed, the fatted Worm of Ease, 
And all the crawling progeny of these— 

The vermin that shall honeycomb the towers 
And walls of state in unsuspecting hours. 





Community Living 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, a speech 
was given before the Florida Telephone 
Association’s 52d annual convention in 
Jacksonville, Fla., on November 30, 1959, 
by Mr. Claud J. Yates. 

Mr. Yates is a native of Trenton, 
Tenn., which is in our congressional dis- 
trict. A copy of this speech was printed 
in the Herald-Register, one of the out- 
standing weekly newspapers in Tennes- 
see, on Thursday, March 10. I think 
this speech is very appropriate. 

Mr. Yates is the vice president and 
general manager of the Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. in Florida. 
He is very able and capable and has 
done an outstanding job for his com- 
pany throughout the years. His speech 
follows: 

Communtiry LIvING 
(By C. J. Yates) 

(Eorror’s Note.—The following speech by 
Mr. Yates, which was delivered before the 
Florida Telephone Association’s 52d an- 
nual convention in Jacksonville on Novem- 
ber 30, 1959, was so highly regarded by com- 
pany officials that they included it in their 
management bulletin for February. Mr. 
Yates is a native of Trenton, son of Mr. H. C. 
Yates of this city.) 

I am pleased that you have asked me to 
talk with you today. I am especially pleased 
that you left me the choice of a subject 
because this gives me an opportunity to 
discuss with you some of the things which I 
feel are of importance to the telephone in- 
dustry in this great State of ours. 

The subject which I have chosen, as you 
will note from your programs, is, “Com- 
munity Living.” At the start of my brief 
remarks today, perhaps we should have an 
understanding of what is community living. 
How are we living—you and I—in the com- 
munities in which we operate? What repre- 
sentation do we have in our respective com- 
munities? Are our companies—our em- 
ployees—a vital part of every community in 
which we operate? 

Many of the communities in which we 
operate are much bigger than they were 
several years ago. The important question 
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for you and me to ask ourselves is—even 
though these communities are much larger, 
are they better communities? What con- 
tribution has the telephone industry made 
to build a bigger and better community? 

You and I have shared in the rewards of 
Florida’s growth in the communities in which 
we operate, and we must continue to share 
in responsibilities that go along with that 
growth. We—as businessmen and women 
and as a society, will continue to have the 
problem associated with growth. The solu- 
tion will require a greater knowledge of a 
wider range of subjects and more energy, 
patience and vision than ever before. The 
proper solution will surely lead to further 
growth and all of us want that growth to be 
healthy and stable with a high degree of 
permanency. 

We, in Florida, have experienced a larger 
proportionate increase in demand for service 
in the past several years than any other part 
of the country. We are also familiar with the 
problems as a result of this heavy. demand 
for service. These problems in a growing 
economy have been lessened to a degree by 
the business climate in the communities and 
at the State level. 

In conducting our operations in a growing 
State, I feel that we, too often overlook some 
of the vital and important fundamentals 
which have made our State what it is today. 
Florida, being one of the fastest growing 
States in our Nation, did not, in my opinion, 
just happen, but is a direct result of plans 
made by men with vision, resources and con- 
fidence in the future. Stating it another 
way, I feel that we are enjoying a business 
climate which is a direct result of community 
living on the part of a number of people, both 
at the local and State level. 

You know that the problems that confront 
us as a result of high demand for telephone 
service will remain with us in the future. 
While they might be different, from what 
they have been in the past, we must continue 
to find ways and means of solving these prob- 
lems regardless of what they might be. 

If we are to retain our business climate in 
the years ahead—we must—as practical busi- 
ness people, give serious consideration to 
what we, as individuals, can do. What the 
entire organization of our respective com- 
panies can do—and what our company as an 
organization, can do to make our commu- 
nities a better place in which to live and do 
business. 

In the final analysis, we, as all other busi- 
ness people, must depend upon the initiative 
of man, motivated and encouraged to our 
form of society by freedom of economic en- 
terprise. Today—we know how to made 
more things for more people and we have 
more ways to be of service to each other 
than ever before. There seems to be no 
limit to the possibilities, in the future, for 
us—provided—we have the foresight and 
courage to keep our system of free enter- 
prise in balance and on a realistic basis. 


TAKING MORE INTEREST 


I have noted with considerable interest, 
as I am sure you have, that since our last 
national election in 1958, many business 
organizations, some national in scope, have 
been aroused to the necessity of more in- 
terest in public affairs. Some of these or- 
ganizations have labeled their programs in 
various ways—some, “business and politics,” 
others, “political action.” 'To me, these pro- 
grams are closely associated with a better 
job of community living on the part of 
business firms as well as the managers of 
the businesses. 

We hear statements made that business 
should throw off the past restriction and 
“get into politics.” I feel that business 
could make no bigger mistake than to get 
into partisan politics. You are all familiar 
with the extent to which unions have gotten 
into politics in the past several years. Let 
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me quote from George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO, a recent statement—“We soon 
found out that if we got any more victories 
like we had in 1958, that victory might ruin 
us.” 

In the long run, I feel that if business 
would attempt to get candidates nominated 
and elected, this approach would fail, even 
though they might, in some instances, re- 
sult in some immediate success. The reason 
I feel it would be a failure is, at any time 
the American people decide that their repre- 
sentatives have been maneuvered into office 
by a particular group, be it organized busi- 
ness or organized labor, they will and 
should—vote them out of office. 


WHAT TO DO? 


You might well ask these questions—what 
should we in business be doing about these 
things? How can we bring about a better 
relation between ourselves and our rep- 
resentatives in government? What is our 
proper responsibility in public affairs? How 
can we increase public understanding of the 
problems of business and industry and estab- 
lish confidence in our ability to serve the 
public interest? 

We, who are engaged in the public utility 
business, must realize that we are a highly 
regulated business, regulated by the legisla- 
ture at Tallahassee, as well as the Congress 
in Washington, “that we exist through public 
trust.” On the other hand, we must realize 
that we play an important and vital role 
in the communities in which we operate, 
through the service we render, as an em- 
ployer, as a taxpayer—and as a community 
contributor. 

WHAT CAN WE DO? 


1, I would put at the head of the list the 
rendering of the best possible telephone 
service to the people in the communities in 
which we operate. We must realize that good 
telephone service yesterday is not neces- 
sarily good enough today and will not be 
acceptable by the public tomorrow. We must 
be known in our respective communities as 
an org?nization which takes an active lead- 
ing role in all worthwhile community pro- 
grams and contributes substantially to the 
success of such programs. 

2. We must tell our story and tell it con- 
vincingly. We must see that the public 
really knows us and that the public repre- 
sentatives in government are directly, fully, 
and honestly informed about what we are 
trying to do. 

In those instances in which we are given 
treatment that we honestly believe to be 
wrong, we must say so and why, and never 
stop working until we get the situation cor- 
rected. On the other hand, when we secure 
encouragement, then we must work to the 
limit to justify this encouragement. 

3. We must get over the habit of going to 
people in public office when we need some- 
thing and ignoring them when we have 
nothing to ask for. Let’s recognize that we 
are in the public utility business and that 
we have an obligation to all public officials 
both at the local and State level and we 
should invite them on all suitable occasions 
to review with us the progress that we are 
making and explain to them our plans for 
the future to the extent we can foresee them. 
We should make a sincere effort to increase 
our understanding of their problems and be 
hopeful that they will gain new insight into 
ours. If we in business are the kind of 
people we ought to be, then it should be 
good for people in government to know us 
as we are. In addition, this relationship 
should foster more interest in government 
on the part of more people in our business. 

4. I do not want to convey the impression 
that I feel that people connected with the 
telephone company should run for public 
office, as I think it might be difficult, for 
example, to be the mayor of a city and at 
the same time manager for a local telephone 
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exchange. On the other hand, there will be 
situations where there is no possible con- 
flict of interest where we can serve our re- 
spective communities. 

5. Public officials should constantly be in- 
formed that the telephone industry more 
than meets its share of taxation in the State 
of Florida. As you know, the telephone in- 
dustry in the State of Florida is the State’s 
largest taxpayer, having paid some $12 mii- 
lion in taxation to the counties, cities, and 
State during 1958. 

We take pride in paying our share of taxes, 
but the payment of this tax is one thing and 
the securing of proper credit from the public 
and public officials is another. This is an 
item that we can continuously bring to the 
attention of the public in our community 
living programs. 

6. This subject of increased importance of 
Government requires our study and under- 
standing. It can involve not only our busi- 
ness, but those who depend on it for our 
services and those who are supported by us 
The well-being of businesses in general and 
the welfare of all citizens are too closely tied 
together for business, and those who exercise 
control over business to ever work at cross- 
purposes. 

Sound business operations are imperative 
to a sound economy. Because of this, busi- 
nessmen must not only keep themselves in- 
formed about our intricate economy, and 
problems of Government, but must see that 
those in Government are well informed about 
the problems of business. This is impor- 
tant to everyone and it is particularly im- 
portant in the telephone industry. 

A good business manager of today—as 
never before—must keep himself informed 
of the problems of society, and of how he and. 
his business fit into these problems. He 
must prepare himself to participate in their 
solution by keeping himself informed of the 
technological advancement, trade regula- 
tions, legal decisions, legislative proposals 
and a host of other matters which he does 
not control but in which he may find him- 
self involved. 

BASIC OBJECTIVE 


Let me review briefly what I see as our 
basic objective in community living. 

First, we should take part in the worth- 
while community programs and encourage 
other people in our organizations to do like- 
wise. I do not mean that we should join 
every type of organization that exists in our 
communities, but I feel that we should se- 
lect those, which in our opinion, have ob- 
jectives that are worthwhile for our respec- 
tive communities. As an example, I would 
like to cite you an instance that recently 
occurred when a young man desired to be 
transferred in our organization to Florida, 
and the individual who was trying to sell 
him to me stated ‘that this young man hac 
associated himself with 13 different organi- 
zations in the community in which he lived. 
I was somewhat interested up to that point. 
I do not think that any individual can do 
justice to the objectives of 13 different or- 
ganizations. What I would like to see is 
more young men associating themselves with 
one, two or three tions and then 
making some real contribution to their ob- 
jectives. 

KNOW OFFICEHOLDERS 

Second, we should get acquainted with the 
people in public office in our respective 
communities. They might not be the ones 
which we feel are the best qualified for the 
office which they hold, but they are our 
representatives—they are our city comis- 
sioner, our mayor, our county officials and 
our representatives at the State and na- 
tional level. They are yours and mine and 
so long as they hold that office they are 
entitled to our interest and support. But 
above all, they are entitled to be kept in- 
formed with reference to our business, 
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They are entitled to know the progress we 
are making, the problems which we are 
confronted with as well as our views on the 
important items that are involved in the 
running of our cities, counties and State 
government. 

Third, this problem of community living 
cannot be performed by commercial man- 
agers alone. It should rest squarely on the 
shoulders of all management people, regard- 
less of department. 

Fourth, we have a résponsibility of keep- 
ing not only our management people in- 
formed relative to our business, but we must 
keep all of our employees fully informed 
with reference to our particular business op- 
eration. This job is a team job and every- 
one on the payroll should be on the team. 


PREPARE PLAN 


I should like to leave one challenge with 
you—that all of us should prepare a com- 
prehensive plan or community living pro- 
gram—that we should give our plan care- 
ful thought and continual guidance and 
direction from the top level. 

We shouldn’t expect immediate success. 
This is a job that must be done every day 
throughout each year by everyone on the 
team. 

It must be done because it is the right 
thing to do and serves the most worthwhile 
purpose for the community and for the em- 
ployees and for the company—not for self- 
ish gain or reward. 

Community living is different than getting 
into poiltics. The businessman should be 
actively and sincerely interested in public 
affairs and should provide the leadership and 
the climate that is conducive to better 
government. 

In closing, let me say that we should 
mever forget that a healthy economic cli- 
mate depends upon the political climate that 
the voters and only the voters establish. 


Intensive Study of Food Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, one of the very necessary fac- 
tors in this country’s production of both 
the quantity and quality of food is the 
growing importance of good, effective, 
and safe to use chemicals, pesticides, 
additives, and other productive mechan- 
isms. 

Senator will recall that last year at my 
suggestion the Senate included an item 
in the agriculture appropriations bill 
providing $500,000 for research into al- 
ternate methods of pesticide and disease 
control which would not retain in the 
finished product any harmful residue. 

Unfortunately, this item was not re- 
tained in the conference and was not in 
the final agricultural appropriations bill, 

In view of subsequent developments, I 
some time ago indicated my concern on 
this subject to both the Department of 
Agriculture and the leaders of the live- 
stock industry, and I would, at this time, 
like to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a letter to Mr. G. R. Milburn, 
president of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association. 
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I would also like to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a clipping 
from today’s New York Times on this 
subject entitled “Intensive Study of Food 
Urged” and testimony offered yesterday 
before a committee of the other body by 
Aled P. Davies, vice president of the 
American Meat Institute, and J. C. 
Wetzler, a cattle feeder from Phoenix, 
Ariz., representing the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association. 

These documents clearly show that the 
responsibility which rests on the Federal 
Government to proceed to face up to this 
problem which is a problem of agricul- 
ture and consumers is of major national 
importance. - 

There being no objection, the letter, 
article, and statements were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DECEMBER 9, 1959. 
Mr. G. R. MILBURN, 
President American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, Grass Range, Mont. 

Dear Mr. MILBURN: Earlier this year when 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, of 
which I am a member, was considering 
various appropriations I had a visit with Dr. 
M. R. Clarkson, Deputy Administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Service in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, concerning certain 
problems involved in the use of pesticides 
and insecticides. As a result of our con- 
versation Dr. Clarkson appeared before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee support- 
ing proposals sponsored by me and others 
for greatly increased research funds to find 
substitutes for the present pesticides which 
would be completely free of any side effects 
as are now sometimes obtained with pesti- 
cides and the like which are not properly 
used. We were able to obtain $500,000 in 
additional research funds to further this 
program. Even this was lost, however, in 
conference with the House. 

The cranberry situation, I think, has em- 
phasized the need for far greater research 
to develop nonchemical methods such as 
biological control agents or other pesticides 
which would leave absolutely no residue 
whatever regardless of how they are used. 
It seems to me that we will need a crash 
research program involving from $5 to $7 
million to accomplish the necessary re- 
search. This must be done before we 
who are interested in the meat business find 
ourselves in the same trouble that the cran- 
berry people did just a short time ago. 

Should the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare make similar 
charges against the contamination of meat 
as he did cranberries, as the result of certain 
pesticide uses, meat prices with the present 
heavy supplies would undoubtedly drop 
drastically. Such price declines could cost 
producers hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Whether or not the accusations were well- 
founded would make little difference. The 
slightest suspicion on the part of consumers 
would be enough to materially affect con- 
sumer purchases. 

I know of no industry that has done more 
to make sure that they have a pure, whole- 
some product than the meat producers, par- 
ticularly the cattle industry. Millions of 
pounds of meat are destroyed each year 
through our inspection service in order to 
meet the high standards that have been set. 
This has received little publicity. I am 
sure you will agree with me that it would 
be highly desirable to develop the kind of 
chemical or biological control agent the use 
of which could never be questioned. 

Already proposals have been made to 
greatly increase funds for the Food .and 
Drug Administration to carry on substan- 
tially this type of research work. My own 
feeling, and I am sure you will concur, is 
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that this is work that should continue to 
be done by the Department of Agriculture. 
Our agriculture research people have done 
superb work with the very limited funds 
they have had in the past. I would greatly 
appreciate having your views as to the plan 
of action set forth in this letter. 

With warmest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILTON R. YOUNG. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 18, 1960] 


INTENSIVE Stupy oF Foop Is UrGED-—-PACKERS 
CALL FoR Risz IN Funp To DEVELOP NEW 
MEANS TO PREVENT CONTAMINATION 


WASHINGTON, March 27.-—The American 
Meat Institute called on Congress today to 
create a program of intensive research to 
develop new chemicals and biological meas- 
ures to eliminate the dangers of food con- 
tamination. 

In a surprise action, the packers’ group 
urged Congress to increase by 8 to 10 times 
the $1,500,000 requested by the administra- 
tion in the new budget for such research. 

The national trade organization of the 
meat packing industry laid its proposal be- 
fore the House Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Appropriations tn executive session. 

The administration has been studying the 
problem. Its request for a $1,500,000 pro- 
gram in the budget for the fiscal year start- 
ing July 1 compares with $500,000 proposed 
last year. The $500,000 request was denied 
by the House subcommittee. 

The meat industry’s concern stems from 
the widespread use of chemicals and syn- 
thetic hormones in cattle production and 
meat processing. 

Alex P. Davies, vice president of the meat 
institute, told the House subcommittee that 
one-third of whatever amount of Federal 
funds was appropriated for the chemical re- 
search program should be set aside in the 
first year for a modern laboratory and equip- 
ment. 

In this laboratory, he said, teams of the 
best scientists can be brought to work on 
the problem of getting new tools to avoid 
the “hazards of residues.” 

“The problem calls for effort on the part 
of Government producers of agriculture 
products and processors of agricultural prod- 
ucts, in the national welfare,” he asserted. 

The Department of Agriculture is “doing 
far too little on chemicals in agriculture 
because of lack of funds,” he said. Its scien- 
tists, he went on, have “many leads for new 
developments, but they have not been able 
to follow through” on possibilities of com- 
batting pests and diseases without leaving 
harmful residues. 

“This is not to say the chemical industry 
has not done a good job,” he added. “How- 
ever, in areas where residues in food and 
feed are critical consideration, the Depart- 
ment must take the lead in new develop- 
ments which will maintain consumer con- 
fidence in the products of agriculture.” 

Mr. Davies presented the institute’s pro- 
posal after testifying in support of a slight 
increase in funds for the Department’s meat 
inspection service, which approves all meat 
and poultry in packing plants to assure its 
purity. 

STATEMENT BY J. C. WeTzLER BrerorE HOUSE 

APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRI- 

CULTURE 


My name is J. C. Wetzler, a cattle feeder 
from Phoenix, Ariz. I am speaking as a 
member of the Legislative Committee of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Association. 
This association has a membership which 
includes 138 State, local, and regional cat- 
tlemen’s and cattle feeder associations and 
thousands of individual cattlemen and cat- 
tle feeder members from throughout the 
United States. 
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We greatly appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before this committee in overall 
support of the 1961 budget request for the 
Agricultural Research Service. Singling out 
two items from the overall request, it is our 
desire to emphasize the importance of the 
request as related to Federal meat inspection 
in the amount of $21,324,900 and the increase 
asked for to carry on intensive research to 
develop chemicals and biological measures 
for use in agriculture for the purpose of 
eliminating or avoiding pesticide residues 
amounting to $1,502,800. 

The American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation has long stood for an adequate ap- 
propriation of funds in order to carry on 
the very efficient and effective function of 
Federal meat inspection. It is felt that the 
high degree of confidence on the part of the 
general public in their daily beef supply, 
largely, can be attributed to the activities 
carried on over the years by the Meat In- 
spection Division. This, coupled with the 
desire on the part of cattle producers and 
feeders to make available to the public a 
wholesome beef product, has instilled a con- 
fidence that must be maintained. 

The recent publicity on the subject of 
agricultural chemicals emphasizes the im- 
portance of the function and services pro- 
vided by the Meat Inspection Division and 
the need for appropriating adequate funds 
for its continuance. 

Mention of agricultural chemicals leads 
into the next portion of this statement. It 
has become quite evident that we probably 
will be confronted in the future with more 
problems from the standpoint of chemical 
residues in our food supply. This affects 
us as producers and feeders of the beef sup- 
ply of the Nation, because it is the sincere 
desire of the beef industry to continue to 
produce the most wholesome beef supply for 
the consuming public. It is mandatory to 
develop through experimentation and re- 
search, chemicals and biological measures 
for use in agriculture which will eliminate 
any chance for harmful residues in the food 
products eaten by the consuming public. 
The research funds requested this year are, 
in our opinion, a bare requirement of those 
which will be needed in the future for this 
purpose. 

Agricultural producers are reliant on cer- 
tain chemicals to produce the food supply 
of the Nation. As more refined methods for 
detacting these chemical residues are de- 
veloped, the problem becomes more acute, so 
it further necessitates new approaches for 
the control of certain diseases and pests as 
well as find new methods for the more eco- 
nomical production and feeding of beef cat- 
tle. As a consequence, private research 
money of those firms presently developing 
and manufacturing certain agricultural pes- 
ticides and feed additives may be withdrawn. 
This would put more pressure against the 
Government, in this case the Agricultural 
Research Service, to absorb this function 
previously carried by private money. 

For these reasons, we urge this committee 
to approve the funds requested for 1961. 
TESTIMONY BY ALED P. Davies BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL APPRO- 

PRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


My name is Aled P. Davies. I am vice 
president of the American Meat Institute, 
national trade association of the meat pack- 
ing industry. I greatly appreciate the op- 
portunity of appearing before this commit- 
tee in support of the 1961 budget request 
for Federal meat inspection. This request 
is in the amount of $21,562,700. While it 
represents a slight increase over the amount 
appropriated for the current fiscal year— 
$21,324,900—it is our understanding that be- 
cause of in-grade promotions and Governe 
ment health program expense the amount 
actually available for meat inspection will 
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_be less than during the current year. It has 
been estimated that even with the amount 
of the budget request the Meat Inspection 
Division will find it necessary to reduce its 
inspection force by 30. 

The American Meat Institute believes that 
as a very minimum the amount of the budget 
request should be provided for Federal meat 
inspection. Actually it isn’t quite enough, 
and while we feel that additional funds 
ought to be provided, we recognize the neces- 
sity for cutting the Federal budget in all de- 
partments of the Government to the abso- 
lute minimum. 

Witnesses from the Department of Agri- 
culture already have given you figures to 
show the way in which Federal meat inspec- 
tion is growing. Its increasing significance 
is not only an outgrowth of population in- 
crease and changing patterns of meat dis- 
tribution, but it is also a tribute to the 
Government agency—the Meat Inspection 
Division—which is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of this program, Over the 
period of 53 years during which compul- 
sory Federal meat inspection has been in 
effect, the MID, as it is popularly known, has 
developed and maintained a reputation for 
absolute integrity, a reputation which is 
equalled by few other Government agencies 
and surpassed by none, There have been 
times when the meat packing industry and 
individual companies in it have not agreed 
with the MID, but no one questions its in- 
tegrity and its dedication to the public 
interest. 

There is no other food which gets the 
kind of scrutiny which is routine for meat 
and meat food products under Federal meat 
inspection. For many years, it was the only 
continuous food inspection conducted by the 
Federal Government. Now poultry is under 
the same type of inspection. One of the 
responsibilities of the MID under the Meat 
Inspection Act is to examine the products of 
the meat industry for the presence of harm- 
ful chemicals. Actually the MID over the 
past half century has been exercising the 
same type of control over additives used in 
meat which is being employed for the first 
time by the Food and Drug Administration 
with respect to other foods. However, it is 
being enforced in a more effective sort of way 
since the MID inspects every animal and 
every carcass which goes through a fed- 
erally inspected plant, and does not have to 
rely simply on spot checks. Every ingredient 
going into a meat product must first pass the 
scrutiny of MID, whether or not it might be 
technically classified as a “food additive,” 
and every label which is employed on such 
products must have the prior approval of the 
Division. Without such prior approval, the 
product cannot bear the mark of Federal 
inspection. I must confess that this require- 
ment of prior approval at times has caused 
the industry some problems, for believe me, 
the MID takes its responsibility to the pub- 
lic very seriously, and at times we have 
thought its restrictions were too severe. 

I mention this simply to emphasize the 
high degree of protection which Federal 
meat inspection provides to consumers and 
to underline the obvious fact that the cost 
of inspection is a small price to pay for a 
public service of this character. Interest in 
chemicals employed in foods is running 
high these days, and while we feel the Food 
and Drug Administration does an admirable 
job considering the broad field it has to cover 
and the limited tools with which it works, 
we are convinced that Federal meat inspec- 
tion fills a need which cannot be supplied 
in any other way. It is not general knowl- 
edge, but it Is a fact that the MID through 
its continuous inspection system condemns 
1 million pounds of meat and meat food 
products every working day, thereby pre- 
venting unfit products from ever reaching 
the market. 

If the emphasis placed on the MID’s im- 
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portant function in the fleld of chemical ad- 
ditives tends to give the impression that this 
is its only or even its principal responsibility, 
that point should be cleared up. Quoting 
from the Division’s most recent annuai re- 
port, following is an enumeration of its ac- 
tivities during the past year: 

“(1) Examination of food animals, includ- 
ing cattle, calves, sheep, swine, goats, and 
horses prior to slaughter to eliminate those 
animals found to be affected with diseases or 
other unwholesome conditions; (2) a thor- 
ough postmortem examination of each car- 
cass at time of slaughter to detect and 
eliminate diseased and otherwise unfit 
meat; (3) destruction for food purposes of 
all diseased, unsound or otherwise unwhole- 
some meat and meat food products; (4) 
supervision of the preparation of meat and 
meat food products to assure their cleanli- 
ness and wholesomeness during their prepa- 
ration into articles of food; (5) guarding ~ 
against the use of harmful preservatives and 
other deleterious ingredients; (6) super- 
vision of the application of marks to meat 
and meat food products to show that they 
are ‘U.S. Inspected and Passed’; (7) super- 
vision of the application of informative 
labeling and prevention of the use of false 
and deceptive labeling on meat and meat 
food products; (8) certification of meat and 
meat food products for export; (9) inspec- 
tion of meat and meat food products offered 
for importation into this country; (10) ex- 
amination of meat and meat food products 
for compliance with specification require- 
ments of governmental purchasing agents; 
(11) such investigations as are necessary to 
insure the accuracy and effectiveness of the 
inspection procedures; (12) supervision of 
the manufacture and labeling of process or 
renovated butter; (13) guarding against 
residues in meat resulting from ingestion, 
treatment with or exposure to such sub- 
stances as pesticides, growth-promoting sub- 
stances, drugs or biologicals; and (14) de- 
veloping and determining acceptable meth- 
ods for humane slaughter of meat animals.” 

Another function of the MID, although a 
byproduct of its major activities, is the 
statistical reporting which it does. The fig- 
ures which are generated in this division 
measuring the volume of slaughtering and 
processing of federally inspected plants are 
the most accurate we have on the livestock 
and meat industry. I mention this as a 
15th point because of the dependence which 
we all have on these MID figures; therefore, 
we need to recognize this function of the 
division in any consideration of its ap 
priations. , 

It is remarkable actually that a service of 
this scope and thoroughness can be con- 
ducted with the modest appropriation which 
is provided. Just one incident of the cran- 
berry-type occurring in the meat industry 
could cost the public more than the whole 
year’s meat inspection appropriation, and 
the public can consider itself fortunate that 
this inspection program is in the hands of 
such a dedicated group of professionals as 
Dr. A. R. Miller and his associates. 

Mr. Chairman, I have long been convinced 
that the money spent by the Government on 
Federal meat inspection was money wisely 
invested. Sometimes I have felt frustrated 
because I was not suré that others appreci- 
ated the significance of this service. If the 
public furore over chemicals has done noth- 
ing else, it has given new emphasis to the 
essential work being done by the Meat In- 
spection Division and to the importance of 
providing adequate funds for its support. 
The American Meat Institute most earnestly 
urges that you approve the amount of the 
budget request to cover Federal meat inspec- 
tion for the 1961 fiscal year. 

Now I would like to discuss a less publi- 
cized but extremely important activity of 
the Department of Agriculture, i.e., its Crop 
and Livestock Reporting Service. 
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As you are well aware, U.S. agriculture is 
going through a virtual revolution both in 
the technology of production and in its eco- 
nomic organization. The hog industry is 
no exception in this respect. Fewer farmers 
are raising hogs and there is an increase in 
the number of hogs raised per farm. Along 
with this trend in greater production per 
farm has been a shift to the practice of mul- 
tiple farrowings and a change in the seasonal 
production of pork. For example, in the 
early 1930's, 14 percent of the spring farrow- 
ings were in the months of December, Janu- 
ary, and February. For the 1959 crop, it 
was 38 percent. In addition, the Southeast- 
ern States have expanded greatly in hog and 
other livestock production. Hogs reach 
marketable age earlier today than in the 
past. 

These changes multiply greatly the prob- 
lems of estimating crop and livestock pro- 
duction. Specific procedures for continually 
evaluating these revolutionary changes 
would seem to be a necessary part of the 
Department of Agriculture estimates pro- 
gram. 

If my memory is correct, I believe, Mr. 
Chairman, that several years ago you re- 
quested the USDA’s recommendation for an 
immediate and long-range program for the 
development and improvement of the agri- 
cultural estimating work of the Depart- 
ment. This report was made to your com- 
mittee in 1957. However, to my knowledge, 
there has been limited progress in the mod- 
ernizing of the procedures or techniques de- 
veloped for improving the accuracy of the 
pig crop estimates as we have moved through 
this revolutionary period in hog raising. 

Basically, the pig crop reports are and have 
been good, but the present reporting program 
is not adequately filling present-day require- 
ments. 

For example, hog prices have advanced 
markedly since the first of the year, and 
currently there is a very lively discussion 
going on in the swine industry as to whether 
or not producers have changed their breeding 
intentions for 1960. A partial answer to this 
important question will be provided by the 
quarterly survey released today. 

However, a full fledged estimate of the 1960 
spring crop will not be released until June 
21. By that time some pigs from this crop 
already will be on their way to market. The 
absence of specific knowledge as to what is 
happening to hog production in the mean- 
time will make it difficult for any part of the 
swine industry to adjust to these changes. 
Our livestock economy does a better job for 
both producers and consumers when it can 
avoid radical changes that occur when actual 
production trends are not known. 


We understand that the Department has a 
plan which seems very feasible. This would 
expand the quarterly pig crop from the pres- 
ent 10 States to 16 States: including 12 North 
Central States, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. These 16 States 
accounted for 85 percent of the U\S. pig crop 
in 1959. These figures would show the num- 
ber of hogs on farms, the number of sows 
farrowed and pigs saved during the preceding 
quarter, the number of sows farrowed by 
months, the farrowing intentions for the 
following 6-month period by quarters, and 
revisions as needed in inventory and farrow- 
ing estimates for previous quarters. These 
details are the same as now published in the 
10 States quarterly report except that the 
present reports do not include estimates of 
pigs saved, they do not include estimates of 
sows farrowed by months, and they do not 
include revisions for prior quarters. 

The Institute isn’t trying to unnecessarily 
enlarge the agricultural budget but it feels 
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that of the large quantity requested for re- 
search, some of this sum-could be wisely ear- 
marked for improvement of the livestock 
estimating procedures and reports. 

An improvement in the pig crop data would 
be beneficial to all segments of the industry, 
including producers, transportation agencies, 
processors, retailers, and consumers. 

The Department of Agriculture is doing far 
too little research on chemicals for agricul- 
ture. Chemicals are an essential part of the 
production of good food. They always have 
been. The complexity of consumer demands 
for variety and quality in the food supply 
make the use of safe chemicals even more 
important today. 

Everyone is concerned, and rightly so, that 
only safe chemicals be used. We in the 
meatpacking industry have adhered closely 
to this philosophy for more than half a cen- 
tury under the careful control of the De- 
partment’s Meat Inspection Service. 

The producer, especially the producer of 
livestock and dairy products, needs im- 
proved methods for dealing with the multi- 
tude of diseases and pests that threaten every 
day to destroy and contaminate his products. 
The Department should take the lead in 
developing new chemicals and biological 
methods for dealing with these diseases and 
pests without leaving any questionable 
residues. 

The Department’s scientists have many 
leads for developments of this kind, but 
have not been able to follow through on 
them. Such things as the use of powerful 
lures that will attract insects for long dis- 
tances to commit suicide in specially de- 
signed traps and the use of special chem- 
icals which affect the reproductive capacity 
of the insects in such a way as to bring 
about insect rate suicide should be vigor- 
ously developed. These things can be done 
without any harmful effect to man or other 
warmblooded animals if we just put a real 
effort into it. 

This is not to say the chemical industry 
have not done a good job. They have and 
they can be expected to continue to do so. 
However, in areas where residues in food or 
feed are a critical consideration, the Depart- 
ment must take the lead in new develop- 
ments which will maintain consumer con- 
fidence in the products of agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, the American Meat Insti- 
tute is especially glad to see that the De- 
partment has requested one and a half mil- 


lion dollars for intensive research to develop — 


new chemicals and biological measures for 
use in agriculture to avoid hazards from 
residues. Our only quarrel with this re- 
quest is that it is in our opinion not nearly 
enough when we consider that private in- 
dustry requires a million to a million and a 
half dollars to develop just one chemical 
for the market. We think this amount 
should be increased to at least 8 or 10 times, 
with one-third of whatever the amount 
in the first year set aside for a modern 
laboratory and equipment where teams of 
the best scientists can be brought to work 
on this problem. 

It is the considered judgment of the 
American Meat Institute, which has been 
actively concerned with this problem for 
several years, that expenditures of Federal 
funds in this area are essential, wise and 
in the public interest. It is an area in 
which the meatpacking industry and the 
American Meat Institute have and are 
spending considerable amount of research 
funds. This problem calls for effort on the 
part of Government, producers of agricul- 
tural products and the processors of food, 
in the national welfare. 

Thank you. 
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The Businessman’s True Interest in Urban 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18,1960 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a few 
moments ago I spoke of the true philos- 
ophy of housing as reflected in the grow- 
ing alliance between public action and 
private enterprise. An outstanding ex- 
ample of this alliance and its benefits was 
offered at a recent meeting in Pittsburgh 
when Mr. Richard K. Mellon, financial 
leader and philanthropist, discussed the 
interrelationship of interests and respon- 
sibilities of businessmen and their em- 
ployees in urban America. Here, under 
leave heretofore granted to extend my re- 
marks, I include Mr. Mellon’s com- 
ments: 

REMARKS BY RICHARD K. MELLON, PRESIDENT, 

T. MELLON & SONS, MEMBER, BOARD OF D1- 

RECTORS, ACTION-HOowvusING, INc. 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Lawrence, county 
commissioners, Mayor Barr, members of city 
council, fellow members of ACTION-Hous- 
ing, Inc., and of national ACTION, and 
guests, as a board member of Pittsburgh's 
ACTION-Housing, Inc., and national AC- 
TION of New York, I warmly greet all of you. 
To those from out of town, welcome to a 
city dedicated to rebuilding itself. To those 
from Pittsburgh, thank you for coming. 

It is most encouraging to look out over 
this very large audience and see so much in- 
terest and enthusiasm for tackling our over- 
whelming housing problem. To see public 
officials and citizen leaders from almost ev- 
ery area of our community life is evidence of 
@ growing momentum. 

It is especially gratifying to find so many 
businessmen here indicating that they have 
come to realize that their interests, the in- 
terests of their employees, and their respon- 
sibility to urban America, are all tied to- 
gether. 

Just 3 years ago, I attended a small lunch- 
eon here in the city and listened as Jim 
Lash, national ACTION’s able executive vice 
president, related the shocking facts about 
Pittsburgh’s deplorable housing and the fail- 
ure of Pittsburgh to provide good neighbor- 
hoods for its people. 

ACTION-Housing, Inc., has accomplished 
much in a very short time. More than any- 
thing else, it has begun to assemble the parts 
of the solution. But we have only scratched 
the surface; much remains to be done in 
some of our neighborhoods. 

Three years ago, the solution was a jig- 
saw puzzle, spread all over the place. The 
pieces were people and various agencies. 
But no unity, no direction was evident. AC- 
TION-Housing has started to put the pieces 
together. It has developed a comprehensive 
program. 

Now Pittsburgh has what my friends in 
the housing and planning fields tell me no 
other American city has: the overall plan, 
the total approach, a completeness that can 
accomplish what the pieces could not. 

I have been proud to serve on ACTION- 
Housing’s beard since its inception. And I 
am proud to serve on that board today. 

ACTION-Housing is doing an outstanding 
job. It is moving forward with a program 
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that will bring housing and neighborhoods 
up to the high standards of our renaissance. 

I believe an urban center, such as Pitts- 
burgh, does not achieve true greatness until 
its people are well-housed—tregardless of how 
many new office towers, expressways, and 
industrial plants are built. I hope our busi- 
ness and industrial leaders will be as pro- 
ductive in the housing phase of the renais- 
sance as they were in the commercial and 
industrial phases. 

ACTION-Housing has justified the faith of 
all who have supported it. Now it has a 
great new project in its Pittsburgh devel- 
opment fund. The Mellon Foundations have 
felt it worth supporting. We are confident 
that large Pittsburgh corporations will evi- 
dence the same faith. 

Businessmen all over the Nation are show- 
ing increased interest in urban problems. 
Evidence of this are the many cities repre- 
sented at this conference, as well as the at- 
tention devoted by business publications to 
urban renewal. 

Recently, one of the Natien’s outstanding 
weekly business letters, read by hundreds of 
thousands of businessmen and industrial- 
ists, published one entire letter on housing 
and urban renewal. It expressed the busi- 
nessman’s stake admirably and pointed out 
that housing and urban renewal are good 
business, and there is something in it for 
almost everybody. It is very much like a 
new industry and has a pronounced effect 
on the national economy for decades ahead. 
The letter also pointed out that while the 
Government pays a good share of the cost, 
private capital is essential for the comple- 
tion of most projects. 

It is my belief that Pittsburgh is now or- 
ganized to do a real job in the housing field, 
although we admit that we have much to 
learn. However, it is my fervent hope that 
when those of you from out of town return 
here in a few years, we will be able to show 
you some real progress in the field of hous- 
ing which is as dramatic as our gateway 
center development. 





Hypocrisy in Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an out- 
standing editorial from the March 17, 
1960, issue of the Ridge Citizen of John- 
ston, S.C., which is entitled “Hypocrisy 
in Civil Rights.” 

The Ridge Citizen is very ably edited 
and published by Mr. J. Luther Aull, one 
of South Carolina’s most talented and 
respected newsmen. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HYpPocrisy In Civ. RIGHTS 


The hypocrisy of the proponents of the 
iniquitous force bill proposals at present 
being extensively debated in the Senate was 
never more clear than it was during last 
week when an amendment of Senator 
LAUSCHE Of Ohio was added on to the por- 
tion of the bill that would make resist- 
ance to the Supreme Court’s desegregation 
decision a crime. Senator LauscHE’s amend- 
ment would have extended the provisions to 
labor cases also. 
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This of course brought forth yelps from 
the liberal proponents of the force bills as 
being discrimination against labor. That is 
of course unthinkable to this particular ele- 
ment. Discrimination against the Southern 
States, however, is quite the order of the 
day. 

What, though, is the difference in the 
resistance to Court orders or decisions 
whether they have to do with labor cases 
or segregation cases? Why, it depends on 
whose ox is gored, of course, 

The entire section was killed, as it should 
have been. Personally, it seems to us per- 
fectly proper to resist any decision or Court 
order by any legal means available. Any 
other course is tyranny. 





Number of Farm Auctions Soar in Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting article appeared in the 
Topeka Capital-Journal on Sunday, 
March 13, providing further proof that 
more people are leaving their farms for 
economic reasons. I would like to call 
the attention of my distinguished col- 
leagues to this article, which shows that 
farmers are leaving the land because 
they no longer find farming profitable. 
The article is as follows: 

NUMBER OF FaRM AUCTIONS SOAR IN KANSAS 
(By Charles Pratt) 

The cry of the auctioneer is being heard 
increasingly at farm sales over Kansas this 
year. In some sections of the State the num- 
ber of auction sales of personal farm property 
has tripled over those of preceding years. 

The reason is an economic one. Farmers— 
especially small ones—are leaving the land 
because they no longer find farming profit- 
able. Some of the oldsters are retiring from 
the farm but many are taking jobs in cities 
and towns. 

In northern and western Kansas counties, 
especially, the number of farm auction sales 
has increased, says C. E. Sandeffer, Topeka, 
secretary-treasurer of the Kansas Auction- 
eers’ Association. In the immediate area 
about Topeka the number remains stable but 
in Marshall County there are three times as 
many as in recent years. 

Two large farm sales are advertised within 
the next 10 days in Dickinson County. And 
in the upper Ar-Kansas Valley extending 
from western Kansas into Colorado, farm 
sales of personal property are reported on 
the increase. 

Some of the sales are big ones, grossing 
in excess of $30,000. Most of those in the 
immediate Topeka area, however, are averag- 
ing from $5,000 to $10,000, Sandeffer says. 
Twenty years ago a gross of $3,000 on the 
average was considered good. 

The size of sales varies, of course, with the 
amount of livestock and machinery offered. 
Big farming equipment runs the total high, 
even though farm machinery is going at less 
in farm sales this year than in former 
years. 

Dairy cow prices the holding up better 
at farm sales than most livestock, he said. At 
Marysville, Byron Guise, editor of the Mar- 
shall County Advocate, says good dairy cows 
are selling from $250 to $300 each. 

Farm sales down through the years always 
have been well attended and current auction 
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sales are no exception, Sandeffer has found. 
Attendance is good and buying generally 
brisk. 

Farm sales move more rapidly now than 
in the past and Sandeffer says it’s because 
the auctioneer has become a professional. 

“He operates at a faster tempo.” he Says. 
“At most farm sales, he tries to have every- 
thing sold by 4 p.m. so those in attendance 
will have plenty of time to get home, In 
years past, it was no uncommon thing for 
a sale to continue after dark.” 

More young men are entering the auc- 
tioneering field as a profession, Sandeffer 
says. There are now 20 professional 
actioneering schools in the United States. 
The Kansas Auctioneers’ Association has 
about 100 members, 

Today’s auctioneer is becoming more of a 
specialist, too. Sandeffer cites Joe Rains of 
Maple Hill as specializing in the selling of 
cattle. Kenneth Crews of Topeka is the 
third generation of his family functioning 
at farm sales. 

At Hutchinson, Gene Walker is a pure bred 
cattle auctioneer and Wes Harris of Holton 
combines auctioneering at farm sales with 
his work at his sales pavillion. Jim Wilson 
of Osage City is a general auctioneer. 

In the Marysville area E. M. Fisher and 
Raleigh Breeding serve at many farm auc- 
tions. 

Sandeffer sees the increasing number of 
farm auction sales as evidence that auction- 
ing is the best and quickest way to liqui- 
date an operation. Nothing has been found 
better than competitive bidding, he says. 
The farm auction sale always has been 
popular and will continue to be, 





Voice of Democracy Speech by Philip J. 
Smith of Cordova, Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, re- 
cently, in the Voice of Democracy con- 
test, in which 51 young men and women 
from the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia participated, the representa- 
tive of Alaska, Mr. Philip J. Smith, of 
Cordova, was one of the 4 semifinalists 
chosen from the 51 from whom the over- 
all winner was selected. 


I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress on the subject “I Speak for Democ- 
racy,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

I Sprak ror DEMOCRACY 
(By Philip J. Smith, Cordova, Alaska, one 
of four finalists 1960) 

I speak for democracy—from the bottom 
of my heart, I speak for the form and the 
essence of democracy as it is typified and 
practiced in the United States of America. 
I speak for the lazy summer afternoons spent 
fishing for catfish in a broad muddy river. 
That is part of America. I speak for the 
squalor and filth of another “catfish”—the 
Catfish Row that is also part of our America 
and of our democracy. I speak for the ele- 
gance and splendor of Fifth Avenue and the 
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tree-shaded serenity of a country town or an 
equally tranquil fishing village nestled at the 
foot of towering mountains in the winter- 
time—waiting for Christmas. I speak for 
the happiness of the country doctor who is 
called out early in the morning to take care 
of one of his townspeople and the equal hap- 
piness. of the scientist who has perfected a 
new life-saving antibiotic. I speak for the 
farmer and the fisherman who have their sea- 
sonal duties to perform—and the storeowner 
whose duties are never completed. I speak 
for a muddy, boggy road leading to a farm- 
er’s fields—and for the broad super highways 
leading to a different kind of happiness—and 
sometimes oblivion. I speak for the con- 
gressman who guides his country’s destiny, 
and for the councilman who shapes the fu- 
ture of his town. For the harried business 
executive—and the humpbacked newsboy 
who hands him a daily newspaper he doesn’t 
have time to read. I speak for the young 
toughs on the corners of dirty city streets 
and for the healthy youths who scamper in 
the snow and ice of a clean, fresh, star- 
studded winter eve. 

But perhaps you ask why I speak for the 
unhappiness, the filth, the degradation in 
America? I speak for it because it, too, is 
part of America, part of our democracy. A 
portion of the life we ourselves lead—part of 
the reason we exist. If we had nothing low 
and base to overcome in our lives, there 
would be no reason to alleviate these condi- 
tions. Our lives would be pointless, and the 
ultimate achievement—the achievement of 
excellence—would go wunrewarded. There 
would be no ideals to uphold, no goals to 
strive for, and no personal glow of a job well 
done. 

Democracy is humanity in action. The 
expression of the will of the majority—the 
amazing willingness with which the minority 
complies with this will. Democracy is all the 
imperfections, the perversions, and the 
degradation to which fallen man is subject. 
But to a much larger extent—it is the nobil- 
ity and dignity of the true democracy which 
towers over our fallen man. 

We have established the fact that man is 
subject to various shortcomings. If he can 
do nothing about them, he is lost. His life 
has lost its purpose. In America’s democ- 
racy, he can do something about his short- 
comings. There are no political restrictions 
on selfdevelopment—iri fact aid is given 
those who require and desire it. The indi- 
vidual and his ideals are respected as under 
no other form of government. Our country 
doctor—harried businessman—our farmer 
and fisherman—all are democracy in its 
truest sense. You too, and I, a mere student, 
are democracy. 

Therefore, I speak for the college student, 
studying beneath a massive oak on campus 
or lost in the hysteria of Saturday afternoon’s 
football game. And for the blind saxopho- 
nist playing for pennies on a crowded street— 
and the concert pianist, performing for a 
crowded hall. For the clear-eyed country 
lad who grew to be the leader of the greatest 
nation on earth, and for the wealthy son of 
a wealthy father who was a bum at the age 
of 21. I speak for a sleek ballistic missile 
hurtling skyward, protecting our Nation—and 
for the two-bit popgun delighting the fu- 
ture scientist. And for the high school 
teacher delving into the intricacies of nuclear 
physics with his class—and the young mother 
teaching her child the equally intricate me- 
chanics of his first words. I speak for democ- 
racy—its accomplishments, its present, and 
its future. I speak with the humility born 
of inherent pride, for I am of and for Amer- 
ica’s democracy—as America’s democracy is 
of and for me. 
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New York State Assembly Shows the 
Way—Let’s Put All Our Major Na- 
tional Nonreligious Holidays on Mon- 
days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
year I introduced legislation, H.R. 8073, 
to fix four of our major, nonreligious na- 
tional holidays—Washington’s Birthday, 
Memorial Day, Independence Day, and 
Veterans Day—on Mondays rather than 
on fixed calendar dates. This, of course, 
is precisely what we now do in the case 
of another major, nonreligious na- 
tional hoilday—Labor Day, established 
uniformly on the first Monday in 
September. My proposal has the sup- 
port of both employee and man- 
agement groups since it would pro- 
vide not only that observance of these 
holidays would involve a long weekend 
suitable for family travel and recreation, 
but would also greatly reduce absen- 
teeism which inevitably results when 
holidays fall within the middle of the 
week. 

Mr. Speaker, I was greatly heartened 
last week to learn that on Monday, 
March 14, the assembly of the legislature 
of my great State of New York passed 
and sent to the State senate a bill de- 
signed to accomplish the purposes out- 
lined in my bill with respect to Memorial 
Day, making it fall, in New York State, 
on the last Monday of May rather than 
on May 30. , 

1 hope, Mr. Speaker. that the State 
senate and the Governer of New York 
will join with the asseme:» in support- 
ing this sound and beneficial State leg- 
islation. If it does become law in New 
York then it will surely follow—if the 
observances of our great national holi- 
days are to be in harmony throughout 
the several States, as, of course, they 
should be—that corresponding action, 
along the lines of the Stratton bill, H.R. 
8073, must be taken by this Congress. 
For this reason the recent action at the 
State capitol at Albany, N.Y., represents 
the first major breakthrough for this 
legislation of mine and I am hopeful 
that Members of the House will now soon 
give their attention and support to this 
important matter. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of a news release on this 
subject which I have issued today: 

Congressman SAMUEL 8S. Stratton, Demo- 
crat, of New York, yesterday hailed the ac- 
tion of the New York State Assembly, which 
last Monday adopted a bill to establish Me- 
morial Day as the last Monday in May rather 
than on May 30, as “the first major break- 
through for my bill, H.R. 8073, which would 
provide for the observance of all nonreligious 
national holidays on Mondays.” 

The New York State legislation passed the 
assembly by a vote of 114 and was sent to 
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the Senate where it reportedly “has a good 
chance of passage.” The legislation is spon- 
sored jointly by Assemblyman Richard J, 
Bartlett, Republican, of Glens Falls, and Sen- 
ator Gilbert T. Seelye, Republican, of Burnt 
Hills. Actually, May 30 falls on the last 
Monday in May this year. 

Congressman SrraTtron, in similar com- 
munications to Assemblyman Bartlett and 
Senator Seelye, praised them for their action 
and told them, “adoption of this provision 
by New York State will undoubtedly lead 
quickly to recognizing the wisdom of desig- 
nating such other holidays as Washington's 
birthday, Independence Day and Veterans 
Day also on Mondays.” The Congressman 
urged the State legislators to “persuade 
their colleagues to memorialize Congress to 
support H.R. 8073 and thus bring the rest of 
the country into line with New York State.” 
He expressed agreement with the views at- 
tributed to Assemblyman Bartlett that the 
bill would not only provide a long weekend 
for travel and recreation, but would also re- 
duce absenteeism in industries. 


The National Foundation Establishes New 
Institute Near La Jolla, Calif., To Com- 
bat All Diseases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased to report that the National 
Foundation has announced the found- 
ing, at La Jolla, Calif., near San Diego, 
of an institute to combat all the diseases 
and problems of man. This institute 
will be headed by Dr. Jonas E. Salk, and 
will be supported by March of Dimes 
funds. Financing for the actual con- 
struction of the study center will come 
from other sources. The institute should 
do much to further man’s efforts to con- 
quer the diseases of the mind and the 
body. I ask unanimous consent that the 
press release issued by the National 
Foundation, an accompanying state- 
ment by Dr. Salk, and a fact sheet on 
the institute be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

San Dreco, Cauir., March 15.—-The Na- 
tional Foundation today announced the 
founding, with Dr. Jonas E. Salk as director, 
of an institute of leading scientists from the 
United States and abroad to attack the com- 
plete range of ills and problems of man 
with every weapon of natural science. 

The National Foundation, which is sup- 
ported by the march of dimes, will initially 
commit $2 million for the institute and will 
be a chief financial supporter in years to 
come, according to Basil O’Connor, the Na- 
tional Foundation president. 

Financing for actual construction of the 
study center at nearby La Jolla, Calif., will 
come from other sources, however, Mr. 
O'Connor added. 

“This is the world’s first institute of such 
broad scope to be founded by a voluntary 
health agency,” Mr. O’Connor said. ‘In this 
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and other countries either government or 
large philanthropies are the sole support for 
this type of activity.” 

The National Foundation support of the 
institute would not, however, preclude other 
expected financial support, Mr. O’Connor 
added. 

The institute was envisioned by Dr. Salk 
as: 

“A nonprofit facility devoted to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, relevant to the 
health and well-being of man, by research— 
including research in fundamental biology— 
in the cause, prevention, and cure of dis- 
ease and in the conditions conducive to the 
fulfillment of man’s potential.” 

The multimillion dollar institute, which 
is as yet unnamed, will be built on a 70-acre 
ocean shore site offered cost free by action 
today of the San Diego City Council, subject 
to voter approval in June 7, 1960, primary 
election. 

Construction would begin immediately 
after such approval with the institute ex- 
pected to open about September 1, 1961, Mr. 
O’Connor said. 

The land adjoins a 1,000-acre area pre- 
viously made available by the city for the 
proposed University of California community 
approximately 12 miles northwest of San 
Diego, according to the announcement. 

Even though the National Foundation. is 
a@ principal financial supporter, the institute 
will be completely independent and self-gov- 
erning with its own board of trustees, Dr. 
Salk explained. Names of the trustees could 
not be revealed until a later date, he added. 

Dr. Salk, Mr. O’Connor, and other national 
leaders have been formulating plans for a 
study center of this nature for nearly 3 years, 
it was said. ° 

Dr. Salk, who is commonwealth professor 
of experimental medicine at the University 
of Pittsburgh, has been associated with that 
institution since 1947. 

His intentions have been made known to 
University of Pittsburgh officials and by mu- 
tual agreement he will remain a faculty 
member until he assumes active directorship 
of the new institute, Dr. Salk explained. 

The institute will have a permanent staff 
of scientists, he said. In addition, there 
will be facilities for visiting researchers 
from here and abroad to spend varying 
lengths of time at the institute. There will 
also be provision for young scientists, early 
in their careers, to come to the study center 
as fellows. 

The National Foundation will contribute 
$1 million a year up to a total of $10 mil- 
lion for an endowment fund, Mr. O’Connor 
stated. An additional $1 million a year will 
go to the institute to support annual activi- 
ties and research, he added. 

Dr. Salk emphasized that the work of the 
institute would be concerned with basic re- 
search and the practical implications of 
such investigations. 

From these will flow studies that will 
have a bearing on such problems as cancer, 


virus diseases, immunologic’ disorders, 
genetic problems, and mental health, he 
predicted. 


The nature of the research also promised 
significant developments in the fight of the 
National Foundation against birth defects, 
arthritis, and polio, Mr. O’Connor declared. 


STATEMENT BY Dr. Jonas SaLK 


For some time there has been under con- 
sideration the establishment of an institute 
broadly oriented and concerned with the 
problems of man as these can be approached 
by the methods of the natural sciences; an 
institute devoted to the advancement of 
knowledge, relevant to the health and well- 
being of men, through research in funda- 
mental biology, in the means for prevention 
or cure of disease, and in the conditions that 
may be conducive to the fulfillment of man’s 
potential. 
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The time seemed opportune to consider the 
possibility of establishing such a facility for 
persons from different disciplines and back- 
grounds who are interested in the organiza- 
tion and processes of life. The recent great 
advances in knowledge in some of the funda- 
mental aspects of biology has created the 
basis for considering the possibility. An- 
other reason derived from the increasing 
success of man’s continuing search for con- 
trol of the forces of nature which has 
brought further to the fore, questions of the 
meaning, the purpose, and the value of 
human life. Man is more than an organism 
that can be disordered or diseased; the 
spirit of man, as exemplified by his aspira- 
tions and achievements, is as much a part of 
him as his other attributes and problems. 

The interested response to these thoughts 
by many diverse interests provided encour- 
agement to pursue the feasibility of such 
an undertaking. It is self-evident that its 
character and success would be determined 
by the men who associate themselves with it. 

It seems that it would be best to initiate 
the development of such an institute with 
a group engaged in studies upon some of 
the fundamentals of biology. This would 
provide the basis for deeper understanding 
of such biological processes as growth, de- 
velopment, and adaptation of living organ- 
isms. Not only would this then lead to new 
and fundamental areas for further explora- 
tion, but it is conceivable that from this 
would flow ideas for developing further 
means for contributing to the control of 
some of the many unsolved problems of 
disease. 

In addition to permanent members with 
overlapping interests, it seemed desirable 
that there be as part of the institute a group 
of visiting members with more diversely 
spread interests, from this and other coun- 
tries, who would spend a certain amount of 
time each year at the institute, and there 
would be related interests to others who 
would come for 1 or more years. An addi- 
tional important part would be formed by 
young people who would spend a period of 
time at the start of their careers as fellows 
of the institute, It is hoped that in these 
various ways, freshness of spirit and vitality 
would be maintained and new ideas gen- 
erated and exchanged. 

Mr. Basil O’Connor, president of the Na- 
tional Foundation, together with whom 
these ideas were developed, ‘expressed the 
desire and the willingness of the National 
Foundation to help found and support such 
an undertaking. The National Foundation 
has agreed to provide a minimum Of $1 mil- 
lion annually, for an indefinite period, and 
to contribute additionally toward an en- 
dowment fund, at least $1 million per year 
until the National Foundation’s contribution 
to this fund reaches $10 million. While the 
support, to the extent indicated, will come 
from the National Foundation, the institute 
will not be precluded from receiving support 
from other sources, either for its annual ac- 
tivities, or for its capital or endowment 
funds. 

It was clear at the outset that the in- 
stitute, although self-governing, would thrive 
best in the vicinity of a major university in 
which strong intellectual associations would 
develop. This requirement is particularly 
well fulfilled in the San Diego area of Cali- 
fornia because of the possibility that the 
University of California might establish a 
major campus in the La Jolla area where 
there now exists the University Graduate 
School of Science and Engineering and the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography. This 
weighed heavily in the favorable considera- 
tion of this area. 

Encouragement from the various other in- 
stitutions in the area, gave further incentive 
for exploring the possibility that a desirable 
site could be found in the vicinity of this 
projected University of California campus. 
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When this interest became known to the 
Officials of San Diego, discussion of - sites 
ensued. This soon led to agreement in prin- 
ciple upon a site on the Torrey Pines Mesa. 
In making this site available, the officials of 
the city of San Diego conveyed their interest 
in establishment of the proposed institution 
by submitting the matter for consideration 
by the city council and the electorate. 

In the event of a favorable response on the 
part of the city council and the electorate, 
detailed plans will be announced. This will 
include the names of trustees, the initial 
and visiting members, along with contem- 
plated land use and architectural plans. 

The availability of a sufficiently extensive 
land area for development that will inevi- 
tably arise will make it possible to consider, 
without the usual restrictions, undertakings 
that might not otherwise be possible. If 
the limits within which the institute func- 
tions can be set only by the limits of the 
imagination and ingenuity of those who 
compose it, then the purpose for which it is 
being created will have been realized. 


Fact SHEET 
PROJECT 


To create a unique institute of eminent 
scientists from the United States and abroad 
concentrating on basic research to attack the 
ills and problems of man by every means 
the natural sciences can provide. 

DIRECTOR 

Dr. Jonas E. Salk, developer of the first 
effective vaccine against paralytic polio, cur- 
rently commonwealth professor of experi- 
mental medicine at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

PERSONNEL 

The institute will offer complete study and 
research facilities to scientists from many 
specialized fields who will be associated with 
the project in the following categories: 

1. Permanent members of the institute. 

2. Visiting members from this and other 
countries who would spend varying amounts 
of time at the institute. 

3. Young scientists spending a period of 
time at the start of their careers as fellows 
of the institute. 

LOCATION 

The institute will be located near La Jolla, 
Calif., on Torrey Pines Mesa approximately 
12 miles northwest of San Diego on a 70- 
acre tract offered cost-free by the city of 
San Diego. The institute will be adjacent 
to, but not part of, the new University of 
California community now in the planning 
stage. In the same general area are located 
the University Graduate School of Science 
and Engineering, the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography, as well as other important 
scientific installations. Conveyance of the 
land for the institute must be approved by 
the people of San Diego in a referendum to 
be held June 7. 

BUILDINGS AND PHYSICAL DETAILS 


The location and architecture of the 
buildings will be planned to conform with 
and enhance the terrain and atmosphere of 
the oceanside site. One major building will 
house the administrative and nonscientific 
facilities of the institute. Other buildings 
will be designed to meet the unique demands 
of the specific scientific projects to be car- 
ried out within them. Louis I. Kahn, Phil- 
adelphia, is consulting architect for the 
project. Mr. Kahn, a former professor of 
architecture at Yale University who now 
holds a similar post at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has designed the Yale Uni- 
versity Art Gallery; the Medical Research 
Laboratories—biology building, zoology 
building, and service laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania—and was architect 
for the Mill Creek area redevelopment plan 
of Philadelphia. 
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CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULE 


If iand conveyance is approved by the 
yoters June 7, work is expected to begin im- 
mediately with the anticipated opening date 
of the institute set for September 1, 1961. 


FOUNDING AND SUPPORT 


The national foundation, which is sup- 
ported by the March of Dimes, has agreed to 
provide a minimum of $1 million annually, 
for an indefinite period, and to contribute 
additionally toward an endowment fund at 
least $1 million per year until the national 
foundation’s contribution to this fund 
reaches $10 million. Additional financial aid, 
primarily for construction of buildings, from 
sources to be announced later will be forth- 
coming. These other sources also will con- 
tribute to activities as well as the annual 
capital and endowment funds. 

~PURPOSE 

Dr. Salk envisions the institute as: “A non- 
profit facility devoted to the advancement of 
knowledge, relevant to the health and well- 
being of man, by research—including re- 
search in fundamental biology—in the 
cause, prevention, and cure of disease and 
in the conditions conducive to the fulfill- 
ment of man’s potential.” Those working 
at the institute will not be restricted to any 
one field or disease. But from their broad 
studies will flow information bearing on 
such specific problems as birth defects, 
arthritis, polio and virus diseases—the cur- 
rent targets of the national foundation—as 
well as others like cancer, immunological 
disorders, genetic problems, and mental ill- 
ness. 


Imagination Needed To Meet Housing 
Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, AC- 
TION, an organization which seeks to 
use private capital and private initiative 
in the fight against urban decay, is one 
of the groups working most effectively 
for a better urban America. At a recent 
meeting in Pittsburgh, Mr. Andrew 
Heiskell, chairman of the executive 
committee of ACTION, Inc., called for 
more initiative in meeting housing needs. 
Here, under leave heretofore granted to 
extend my remarks, I include Mr. 
Heiskell’s comments: 

Goop Hovsinc IN Goop NEIGHBORHOODS— 

OPPORTUNITY AND CHALLENGE FOR INNOVA- 

TION—THE NATIONAL DIMENSION 


(Opening remarks by Andrew Heiskell, 
chairman, executive committee, ACTION, 
Inc., before ACTION’s point-of-decision 
conference on innovations to achieve good 
housing in good neighborhoods) 


Last year, the Nation set an all-time rec- 
ord in spending money to build new private 
housing. Some $22 billion, according to the 
Census Bureau, went into the construction 
of new homes and apartments. These added 
up to 1,370,000 new housing units—not 
quite a record but the second biggest total 
in American history, second only to the all- 
time peak in 1950. 

Even so, almost nobody seems to be satis- 
fied with housing’s performance. For too 
many people are still living in slums. In- 
stead of the third of a Nation that Franklin 
Roosevelt complained of a generation ago 
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as ill housed, it is about a quarter of the 
Nation that is ill housed today. Most of 
this improvement seems to be recent. And 
it is still going on. 

Yet dissatisfaction with our progress 
against blight is growing. Currently, we 
have the spectacle of local and Federal offi- 
cials pointing accusatory fingers at each 
other. Local officials compiain of Federal 
redtape which they say is slowing down 
their efforts at urban renewal And Federal 
officials cry that local officials plan too long 
and build too little, and pay too little at- 
tention to keeping the good housing they 
already have in good shape. Some big rede- 
velopers now say they fear “urban renewal 
is in danger of being killed by its friends.” 

Whoever is to blame, the record speaks for 
itself. In 10 years only $225 million has been 
spent of the $1.3 billion authorized for 
federally aided urban renewal. Only 26 
projects are completed. 

So much for the sick record of urban re- 
newal so far. Of course, housing and its 
problems are not merely urban renewal and 
its problems. Any good new housing built 
in and around metropolitan areas where de- 
cayed housing should be demolished helps. 
But housing, like agriculture, is becoming 
more and more a creature of government. 
And we are working with a set of housing 
aids that began as an improvisation and have 
been patched and remodeled so many times 
since that not even the experts can remem- 
ber what all the rules are. How many of you 
know what section 314 is and does? How 
many of you know the differences between 
FHA sections 220 and 221? All three of these 
are designed to help solve various facets of 
problems arising from efforts to get rid of 
slums, and none of them are being used any- 
where near their potential. Take section 221 
as an example. It is the program that was 
just made the subject of a booklet called 
“221: The Program Nobody Knows—What Is 
It?” In 1954 the Eisenhower administration 
conceived section 221 as one of the sharp 
new tools needed to hitch private lenders 
and builders to urban renewal. Section 221 
offers something close to giveaway financing 
to displaced families who will buy an inex- 
pensive house, new or used. 

Well, 514 years later, the program is still 
trying to get to first base. More than 1,000 
cities have workable programs—prerequisite 
to participating in urban renewal, includ- 
ing 221. But only 120 have any housing 
built and financed with 221 loans. 

Let’s take a look at the other Federal 
housing aids. FHA—the Federal Housing 
Administration—was born of a depression 
and designed for an economy that no longer 
exists. When FHA was born, the problem 
was a depression freezeup of the first 
mortgage market all over the Nation. 
Bankers were afraid to lend. The private 
mortgage guarantee companies had gone 
broke. Some people couldn’t even get a 30- 
percent loan renewed. The farmers of the 
FHA mutual mortgage insurance plan were 
trying to find an outlet for money. German 
refugee money was flowing into the United 
States. The Nation’s economy was stagnant. 
Factories were not even using their 
amortization allowances to build new plants. 
There were no foreign loans. The big job 
was to find an outlet for savings. 

Today, the situation is absolutely reversed 
on every count. We have a net flow of 
capital abroad, an expanding population, in- 
dustry anxious to expand and plowing back 
depreciation plus additional borrowings. So 
the experts say if people don’t save, we can’t 
build. But fear of inflation is driving more 
and more people into the stock market in- 
stead of savings deposits. On top of that, the 
Government has been forced to become a 
competitor for savings. As lenders know only 
too well, last fall it clobbered many savings 
banks with its celebrated issue of “magic 

“the 5-percent bonds that led many 
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small savers to take their money out of the 
bank and put it into Government bonds. 
This was money much of which would other- 
wise have been used to finance homes. 

So we have this setup: FHA, built on a 
1934 situation and its basic tools are still 
the basic’ Federal aids to housing. And 
they are basically unchanged. They are al- 
most the only ones that do not cost the 
taxpayer any money and thus command 
enormous popular support. But they re- 
flect, as ACTION’s researchers have pointed 
out, an absolute loyalty to the idea that 
heuses will continue to be assembled at the 
site by skilled craftsmen directed by local 
contractors who buy from local distributors 
and put a myriad of little pieces together 
according to drawings and detailed specifi- 
cations. 

For 25 years, thus, the effect of Federal 
aids to housing credit has been to palliate 
housing problems such as high costs instead 
of getting at the real troubles like code 
waste, restrictive work rules and local tech- 
nical standards that prevent industrial pro- 
duction. Federal programs have muffed big 
chances to raise housing standards and im- 
prove the industry’s efficiency. Instead they 
lull us into inaction about the real prob- 
lems. How much too much does housing 
cost? Well, between 1915 and 1957, accord- 
ing to the BLS index of residential con- 
struction costs, the price of building new 
housing rose 394 percent. By comparison, 
the BLS wholesale price index rose only 160 
percent during the same timespan. The 
BLS consumer price index went up only 
177 percent. 

Of course, FHA has achieved some re- 
markable progress, just the same. Its mort- 
gage insurance has turned out to be the big 
first step to create for the first time a truly 
national market for mortgages. But FHA 
has made only a modest contribution to the 
cost problem—by letting merchant builders 
operate on a large scale. Government has 
failed to. get rid of the obsolete practices 
ossified in building codes. And it has done 
nothing at all to attack the problem of the 
high cost of land which is beginning to 
hamper them seriously, many builders say, 
at putting up the kind of one-family houses 
people expect and still keep them priced for 
the average pocketbook. What Government 
has done is to soften the impact of high 
costs by reducing downpayments and out- 
lays for debt service by stretching out 
amortization. So, thriving on easy terms, 
the housing industry has had little incen- 
tive up to now to strive for technological 
advance and develop better marketing 
techniques. 

On top of this, we are now entering an 
era when apparently we are going to have a 
chronically credit-short economy. To state 
it another way, there is serious doubt that 
there will be enough long-term funds avail- 
able to do everything we have in mind. 

This means that no matter how success- 
ful FHA (and VA) programs were at im- 
proving U.S. housing standards immediately 
after World War II they cannot be now. 

There is no possibility of getting enough 
money out of Washington—in the midst of 
a cold war—to cope with slum problems our 
rising expectations say can and must be 
coped with. Neither, if we want to preserve 
our heritage of freedom, can we afford to 
abandon the traditional framework of powers 
divided between National and State Govern- 
ments, 

But the point here is not to debate the 
pros and cons of Federal housing and re- 
newal laws. The point is what businessmen 
and other local citizens can do to make 
things move faster in their own backyards. 

One thing businessmen might well do is 
consider some of the problems their very 
success as businessmen tends to create. 
Prosperity means jobs. Jobs mean people. 
And new people nowadays—in most big 
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cities—mean rural laborers and semi-skilled 
craftsmen who, because they are at the bot- 
tom of the economic ladder, tend to coagu- 
late in the worst housing and often make it 
worse. In short, prosperity is spurring the 
growth of city slums instead of preventing 
their spread. Increasing migration from the 
South is causing many slums to spill out 
into once respectable neighborhoods as the 
middle-class packs up and moves into sub- 
urbia. Few knowledgeable people argue that 
slum-formation is a matter of race. It is 
a matter of the impoverished rural back- 
ground of the immigrants. And it is, of 
course, absurd to expect such families with a 
long background of deprivation to develop 
middle-class standards of behavior overnight, 
Race is only a convenient tag that serves to 
obscure the real problem. Perhaps the real 
problem can be stated this way: Are busi- 
nessmen shirking their responsibility by 
turning their backs on the housing condi- 
tions of their low-paid labor? 

Progressive companies—more and more of 
them—do not ignore the housing problems 
of skilled, scarce, and talented help. IBM, 
for example, when it shifts engineers from 
plan to plant, not only pays moving ex- 
penses but pays the 5-percent realty com- 
mission on the sale of the old house and 
closing costs on the new house. And if the 
employee cannot find a buyer for his old 
house right away, the company helps him 
make temporary double-financing arrange- 
ments on two homes. 

Why do companies do all this? One rea- 
son is that it is getting harder and harder 
to recruit scarce and talented help when 
they may have to live in housing so bad its 
bad environment has infected not just a few 
blocks, but whole areas of a city. The con- 
verse is easy to see. One reason such a mag- 
nificent complex of electronics industry has 
sprung up on the San Mateo Peninsula just 
south of San Francisco is that it is a delight- 
ful place to live. The ingredients? Some 
of them are: Clean cities, lots of trees, parks, 
graft-free local governments, good schools. 

So businessmen have a personal stake in 
housing and urban renewal. Not only does 
the good environment that good housing 
creates make it easier to hire better em- 
ployees, but as the biggest taxpayers in the 
locality, they have a financial interest in 
geting rid of the drain on municipal reve- 
nues that slums create. 

I believe housing problems are largely 
going to be licked where they arise: in big 
cities. Or they won’t be licked at all. The 
Federal Government can help, but it cannot 
do the whole job. 


Yet, it is also clear that if the expectation 
of better housing is not met by private action 
in concert with local government, there will 
be attempts to meet it by Federal action. 
There is too much vote potential for politi- 
cians to ignore the problem. 

The big danger in housing is that busi- 
nessmen—ignoring civic responsibility and 
baffled by housing’s complexity—will con- 
tinue to turn their backs on the problem. 
Only when businessmen understand that 
this is their problem, as well as city hall’s, 
and then go to work with city hall, will the 
city have a chance of becoming a desirable 
place to live in. From now on the business- 
man’s future is tied to the health of his 
community. The greatest shortage in the 
sixties will be manpower which will flow 
to the communities that have the most to 
offer, 


Finally, the most hopeful step forward 
will take place when businessmen in the 
housing industry bring to housing the ini- 
tiative, managerial skills and production 
techniques that characterize the American 
economy. This is what you in Pittsburgh 
can do for our country. We at ACTION, and 
all of our guests, appreciate today’s oppor- 
tunity to learn of the pioneering experience 
of ACTION-Housing, Inc. 
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What Kind of President Do You Want? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 18,1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, few 
commentators on our National Govern- 
ment go so directly to the heart of our 
national problems as the head of the 
Washington bureau of the New York 
Times, Mr. James Reston. 

In this morning’s New York Times, Mr. 
Reston discusses the big question that 
confronts American citizens in the next 
6 months: “What Kind of President Do 
You Want?” 

Mr. President, I found this an exceed- 
ingly provocative and enlightening dis- 
cussion of how the conscientious Ameri- 
can citizen might organize his thoughts 
in deciding how to vote in 1960. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
this excellent commentary be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat KIND or PRESENT Do You WANT? 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, March 17.—President Eisen- 
hower’s remarks yesterday about the lunch- 
counter controversy in the South tell a lot 
about his concept of the Presidency. 

More important, they provide a specific 
incident by which the Nation can help de- 
cide the major political question of the 
day—namely, what qualities are needed in 
President Eisenhower’s successor. 

The President put a sharp limitation on 
what he regarded as his right to intervene 
to help the Negroes achieve equal status at 
the lunch counters in the South. 

He dealt with the legalities of the prob- 
lem but not the moralities. He supported 
the Negro’s right of peaceful demonstration 
for equal rights. He deplored any use of 
violence on either side. He implied that 
the Negro had a constitutional right to eat 
alongside whites in public places operating 
under public charter,” but not in privately 
owned establishments. 

In sum, he gave his “understanding” of 
what was legal but not what he thought 
was right, and this raises some interesting 
questions for the future: 


THE BASIC QUESTIONS 


Is the President’s obligation fulfilled when 
he meets the legal duty to “take care that 
the laws” are “faithfully executed,” or is there 
also a moral obligation to speak out for the 
equality of all the people? 

Which of the two historic conceptions of 
the Presidency do we need: a Presidency 
“active and reformist” or a Presidency protec- 
tive of the established order? 

What are the requirements of the sixties: 
for an assertive “reformist” President like 
Jackson, Wilson, and the two Roosevelts, or 
for the weaker Presidents of 1809-29 and 
1865-85, or for something in between? 

President Eisenhower has usually acted 
to protect the established order, as an hon- 
est conservative usually does, but he has not 
always refrained from taking the lead 
against powerful opposition. He led the de- 
bate against inflation, and swung his sickle 
in that “dread field” of foreign aid. But he 





has shied away from the moralities of the 
civil rights debate. 

He landed the troops in Little Rock to 
meet what he regarded as his legal obliga- 
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tion, to enforce the Supreme Court’s public 
school integration decision, but he has not 
said yet that he thinks the Court’s decision 
was right. Why? 

He said yesterday that he did not want 
to make any judgment about the lunch- 
counter demonstrations “because I’m not in 
a@ position to.” Why isn’t he? 

“I know about these (lunch-counter dem- 
onstrations) as they come briefly to my at- 
tention,” he added. Why briefiy? 

The reasons for these attitudes are not 


hard to find. President Eisenhower believes 


with great sincerity that the “active, re- 
formist” concept of the Presidency has gone 
too far. As he told the reporters yesterday 
morning: “I am one of those who believe 
there is too much interference (by the Fed- 
eral Government) in our private affairs. * * * 
I would like to diminish rather than increase 
it.” 
THE CONSEQUENCES 

For this reason, he would leave the ques- 
tion of eating in private establishments in 
the South to the local authorities; he would 
leave the allocation of the Nation's resources 
primarily to private choice, rather than in- 
crease the flow of funds into education, hos- 
pitals and defense. 

He would leave the development of Latin 
America primarily to private venture capi- 
tal (which takes one look at Castro and 
flees) and avoid any direction of television, 
no matter what commercial television does 
to debase the national taste. 

He believes in the noble theory which 
Jefferson proclaimed (and didn’t always fol- 
low)—but will it work in the sixties? Will 
the local communities really make peace at 
the lunchcounters, or vote the funds to pro- 
vide the education necessary in this kind 
of world? Will private capital voluntarily 
develop the underdeveloped countries in 
freedom, or give us educational telévision? 

There are a lot of people here who honestly 
think the answer to these questions is “No.” 
They understand the conservative limitation 
of Presidential power in a period of consoli- 
dation. But they think the President, 100 
years after Appomattox, ought to be willing 
to say at least a word for the Negro trying 
to eat a hamburger next to a white man in 
Atlanta, and they insist that the next Presi- 
dent, whoever he is, will need to use all his 
powers to meet the problems of the sixties, 





Dependable Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the last 
few weeks of atrocious weather have 
served one useful purpose; namely, that 
of pointing up the vulnerability of air 
and highway travel when roads and run- 
ways are under a mantle of snow. 

As a consistent patron of the trains— 
I never fly—I have become used to being 
crowded out of my seat by the myriad of 
“snow birds” who descend upon the rail- 
roads when the skyways and byways are 
out of service. And the railroads, while 
hard put to come up quickly with the 
additional cars that are needed, have 
never failed them, whether it be com- 
muter service or a transcontinental run. 

What worries me—and should concern 
everyone who depends on the railroads— 
is what we will do when the subsidized 
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mediums of transportation have put the 
one dependable, year round, mode of 
travel out of business. Something cer- 
tainly will have to be done and quickly 
if we are not to suffer the irreparable 
loss of a nationwide system “or moving 
goods and people to those other types of 
travel that simply cannot cope with the 
vagaries of the weather, to say nothing 
of the unpredictable demands that would 
come with wartime. 

This following is taken from a current 
paid advertisement and lends emphasis 
tomy arguments in behalf of strengthen- 
ing our railway system by emphasizing 
the part these carriers play in getting the 
mails through while their competitors 
are digging out: 

Here Comes Your Atrmarm (AND Your 

Hicuway Mart) Too 

Every year, the railroads are being squeezed 
out of more and more of the mail-carrying 
business. Mail once hauled by rail is being 
diverted, instead, to highway trucks and to 
the airlines. 

But what happens when the weather gets 
ornery—when trucks bog down on snow- 
covered highways and planes are grounded? 

You guessed it. Back to the railroads it 
comes in a veritable flood. Then the rail- 
roads get the mail—and get it through, too. 
All of it. Until the sun shines again. 

The proven ability of the railroads to carry 
the mail under any conditions and in all 
kinds of weather didn’t Just happen. Rail- 
road transportation is dependable transpor- 
tation. And in their mail-handling equip- 
ment and facilities, railroads have an in- 
vestment of about a billion dollars. 

During the recent series of bad storms 
throughout the South, railroads were called 
upon many times and in many places to help 
carry on the postal tradition that the mails 
must go through—and it did. 

But if diversions to other carriers continue, 
the day may come when railroads will not be 
able to move all mail at the drop of a snow- 
flake. And if this ever happens, all America 
will be the loser. 





American Legion Celebrates 41st 
Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today, I 
rise to pay tribute to the American 
Legion and its members in recognition 
of its 41st birthday. 

Established in 1919, the Legion has 
grown tremendously. Comprised of vet- 
erans of three wars, the Legion today has 
17,000 community posts. Too, it has out- 
posts in every land outside the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. In addition, it has 
now 14,000 auxiliary units. 

During its 41-year lifetime, the Legion 
has had a significant impact on Ameri- 
can life. 

As a “voice of the veteran,” the Ameri- 
can Legion—along with other fine or- 
ganizations in the field—has a notable 
record of supporting legislation, drives, 
and causes, not only in the interest of 
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the veterans, themselves, but also of the 
national interest. 

Recently, the La Crosse (Wis.) Trib- 
une published an enlightening article on 
its growth, progress, and work entitled 
“American Legion To Mark 41st Birth- 
day.” I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN LEGION To Mark 41st BIRTHDAY 


The American Legion, world’s largest vet- 
eran organization, celebrates the 41st anni- 
versary of its birth Tuesday to Thursday. 

Members of La Crosse’s Roy L. Vingers 
Post 52 also are marking their 4ist birthday. 

The Legion was born at a caucus in Paris 
March 15 to 17, 1919, hela by members of the 
first American Expeditionary Force. The 
meeting was in the Cirque de Paris, a build- 
ing long ago torn down. A bronze plaque 
now marks the site. 

The 1,000 delegates to the Paris caucus 
reached agreement on forming an organiza- 
tion of American veterans of World War I. 
They set up a committee of 100 to push plans 
for enrollment overseas and at home. 

They left the completion of the new or- 
ganization to a second caucus that was held 
in St. Louts May 8 to 10, 1919. That St. 
Louis caucus adopted a constitution and 
bylaws and selected Minneapolis for the first 
national convention of the American Legion 
November 10 to 12, 1919. 

Historian Richard Seelye Jones wrote of 
the founding Paris caucus: 

“The American Expeditionary Force dis- 
solved. It left its deadin France. It left its 
record for history. It bequeathed the per- 
petuation of its memories, comradeships, and 
service ideals to the American Legion.” 

Today, its ranks are mostly filled by a 
younger generation of American veterans. 
The Legion is today a three-war organization. 
It has 17,000 community posts. It has out- 
posts in every land outside the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. It has an auxiliary with 
14,009 community units. 

The American Legion has had an impact 
on the American scene during the first 41 
years of its life. This impact was registered 
through its major basic programs. 

Through its fathering of the GI bill of 
rights for World War II veterans and its sub- 
sequent Korean GI bill, the American Legion 
has contributed to the raising of the educa- 
tional level of the entire Nation. The same 
legislation also gave a tremendous boost to 
homeownership in the United States. 

GI bill educated or trained veterans have 
a 15-percent greater earning power than non- 
veterans of the same age brackets, a complete 
reversal of the situation 13 years ago. 

The American Legion has aided in bringing 
about modern concepts of child welfare and 
for streamlining laws, court procedures, and 
public services having to do with the care 
and protection of all American children. 
Adoption and probation laws have been 
brought up to date, uniform State laws on 
desertion have been enacted and juvenile 
court procedures have been revamped. 
These changes came about partly through 
American Legion sponsorship. 

Since 1925 the Legion has spent more than 
$148 million in emergency financial aid to 
children in need. Most of this money has 
gone for food, clothing, shelter, and medical 
treatments. 

The Legion is financing, through grants 
from its National Child Welfare Foundation, 
research studies and surveys aimed at im- 
proved training and services for mentally 
retarded children, at helping partly blind 
youngsters, and at training police officers for 
careers in working with juveniles who have 
become delinquent. 


March. 18 
National Teacher of the Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, all West Vir- 
ginians can be proud of the selection of 
the beautiful and talented Mrs. Hazel 
Davenport of Beckley as national teach- 
er of the year. 

It is particularly gratifying to me that 
this honor should be bestowed upon a 
West Virginia teacher at a time when 
our State has been the recipient of so 
much unfair publicity. The selection of 


_Mrs. Davenport as the teacher of the 


year will serve to remind the rest of the 
Nation that West Virginia has many 
outstanding assets, one of the most im- 
portant of which is our young people who 
are now being trained as future leaders. 

I am delighted that the National Edu- 
cation Association is honoring a class- 
room teacher each year. 

Mrs. Davenport, and the previous 
winners, are typical of the thousands of 
men and women throughout the Nation 
who have dedicated their lives to teach- 


ing. 

The teacher-is one of the most im- 
portant persons in our democratic so- 
ciety. Unfortunately, all of us have a 


. tendency to take them for granted. It 


usually takes a crisis of some sort to 
force the public to earnestly concern 
itself with public education and with the 
men and women who operate our schools 
and teach our children. 

It takes a tremendous amount of 
money to operate our schools. Many lo- 
cal areas are making real financial sac- 
rifices to provide their children with the 
best possible education. Other areas 
find they simply do not have sufficient 
financial resources to build and maintain 
the type of school system which they 
need. 

Because education is so important to a 
democratic society, I have long support- 
ed efforts in Congress to make financial 
assistance available to local school sys- 
tems. At the same time I have in- 
sisted that any Federal assistance leave 
the sole responsibility of operating 
schools to local communities. 

Federal control of the educational sys- 
tem would be abhorrent to our concepts 
of government. I firmly believe that our 
system of government is flexible enough 
to permit the Federal Government to 
help the States and localities with their 
educational problems without assuming 
control of education. 

One other thing appears clear to me. 
No amount of Federal funds can insure 
a good educational program in every 
community. 'The primary responsibil- 
ity rests with the local people. They 
have to determine what the schools 
should teach and how itis taught. They 
have to attract and hold good teachers. 

Added revenue in the form of Federal 
assistance will enable many school dis- 
tricts to improve their school facilities, 
but unless the local people demonstrate 
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a deep and continuing interest in local 
school problems, they will never have the 
type of system to which the community 
is entitled. 

In the final analysis, the Nation’s 
school problems extend down to the lo- 
cal level where they must be solved. 

Local people, working with dedicated 
teachers such as Mrs. Davenport, will, I 
am sure, provide the Nation with a 
school system that is capable of meeting 
any challenge. 





Billboard Control Helps Hawaiian 


Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
_my State of Hawaii has found that reg- 
ulating billboards is good business. 

Outside Honolulu, there are no road- 
side billboards in Hawaii. Tourists like 
the idea. Our scenic splendor is not 
marred by signs. The people of Hawaii 
are proud of their foresight in prevent- 
ing the blighting of a lovely landscape 
by billboards. Businessmen find no 
reason to complain about the absence 
of such roadside advertising. Many be- 
lieve highway posters would probably 
hurt more business than they would 
attract. 

My departed friend, Senator Richard 
Neuberger, who championed the cause 
of billboard control, often noted that 
States where the tourist trade is im- 
portant have a vital stake in regulation 
of signboards along their highways. In 
his own State of Oregon the tourist 
trade ranks third among all industries, 
bringing in an income of over $175 mil- 
lion each year. He would point to De- 
partment of Commerce figures showing 
that if a community can attract a couple 
of dozen tourists a day throughout the 
year, it would be economically compa- 
rable to acquiring a new manufactur- 
ing industry with an annual payroll of 
$100,000. 

Recently, there appeared in the Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar an article by Milton 
Britten headed “Hawaiians Have En- 
joyed Billboard Ban 33 Years and Prof- 
ited By It,” and quoting the comments 
of my colleague [Mr. Fone] and myself 
on billboard control. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HAWAIIANS HAVE ENJOYED BILLBOARD BAN 33 
YEARS, AND PROFITED BY IT 
(By Milton Britten) 


WASHINGTON.—It has been nearly 2 years 
since the Federal billboard control law was 
passed. 
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Yet not a single State has come forward to 
accept the bonus offered for agreeing to abide 
by national standards for regulating sign- 
boards along the 41,000-mile interstate high- 
way network. 

This is a matter of bipartisan bafflement 
to Senators from our newest State, Hawaii, 
where strict controls have been on the books 
for 33 years and have proved both pleasant 
and profitable. 

Says Democrat OREN LoNnG, former Gover- 
nor of Hawaii: “If you drove from Honolulu 
all around the island of Oahu and back 
again, you wouldn’t see a single billboard. 
This is widely discussed by tourists and a 
matter of pride among our people. 

“Our territorial legislature back in 1927 
passed a law restricting billboards to a closely 
defined area within the business district of 
Honolulu. Outside of this small area there 
just aren’t any billboards to mar the beauties 
of our landscape. 

“This not only pleases our own people, who 
enjoy their scenery, but is good for our tour- 
ist business. There have been a few feeble 
efforts to relax controls. But so far as I 
know our great business organization, the 
chamber of commerce, has never even slightly 
intimated they favored such efforts. 

“The likelihood is that just as many prod- 
ucts of any given make are sold in Hawali 
as there would be if we had our roads clut- 
tered with billboards.” 


GOOD BUSINESS 


Republican Hiram Fong, attorney and big 
businessman, agrees: “It’s good business for 
Hawaii to control signboards. Their absence 
lends a lot of enchantment to our scenery, 
which tourists enjoy. 

“Last year about a quarter million tourists 
came to Hawaii and spent $90 million. By 
1965 it is estimated we'll attract a million 
tourists, and by 1975 21%4 million. By 1970, 
we estimate that our income from tourism 
will exceed the aggregate of our income 
from our sugar and pineapple industries, 

“It would be a very good thing if bill- 
boards could be eliminated from highways 
all over our Nation. They distract motorists. 
How much better off America would be if 
every billboard could be taken down and a 
tree planted in its stead.” 

Both described as jarring to Hawaiians the 
eontrast between billboard-cluttered main- 
land highways and their own unmarred 
scenic roadways. 

Senator Lone says he thinks “the time will 
come when more careful consideration will 
be given” to applying on a national scale 
the strict controls Hawaii has enjoyed. He 
says he doubts this should be tried, how- 
ever, until the present law has had a trial. 

Latest Bureau of Public Roads survey in- 
dicates only three States—Connecticut, Wis- 
consin, and North Dakota—have already 
passed laws that would enable them to par- 
ticipate in the Federal program. Adequacy 
of a recent Maryland law is in dispute. 


DEADLINE JUNE 30, 1961 


A number of other States have tried or 
are trying to write enabling legislation. 
Deadline for signing up for the Federal 
bonus offer is June 30, 1961. 

One reason for delay thus far has been 
the activity of the billboard lobby, which 
pressured Congress into watering down the 
Federal law and has since been working 
against it within the State legislatures. 

The law provides that the Federal Govern- 
ment will contribute one-half of 1 per- 
cent more than its 90 percent share of 
interstate highway costs to States that agree 
to abide by minimum national standards of 
billboard control. 
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Communications Workers cf America 
Support Forand Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter from J. A. Beirne, presi- 
dent of the Communications Workers of 
America: 

CoMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1960. 

Hon. Tuomas. J. LANE, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C, , 

My Dear Mr. Lane: The purpose of this 
letter is to support the Forand bill (H.R. 
4700) and other proposed legislation de- 
signed to furnish hospital, surgical, and 
medical benefits to those_eligible for other 
social security benefits. The Communica- 
tions Workers of America speaks for over 
360,000 active members and about 22,000 re- 
tired persons. We believe that legislation of 
this kind is one of the most important. 
matters before the Congress today. 

The cost of supplying these benefits would 
require only a small increase in the social 
security tax structure. We are sure our 
members and all other American workers 
would be more than willing to pay a higher 
rate and to raise the annual earnings ceiling 
subject to social security tax in order to pro- 
vide these most essential benefits for those 
now retired and for their own security and 
peace of mind at the time of retirement. 

Private commercial health insurance is 
either too expensive or when provided with- 
in the limits of the ability to pay, the bene- 
fits are too inadequate to meet the needs. 

Public assistance to the poverty stricken is 
necessary and worthy. It should be im- 
proved and extended. But public assistance 
is public relief. For it to be available in 
many States you must sell your possessions, 
exhaust your savings, and in fact, take a 
pauper’s oath. 

Some have said that children and grand- 
children should step in and pay the hos- 
pital and doctor bills when the old folks are 
faced with costs beyond their ability to pay. 
No doubt millions of emergencies are solved 
this way. But a medical catastrophe to the 
parents is in most cases beyond the means 
of willing children. At best, such help is a 
sorry reward for pensioners who have earned 
their independence, 

In America, it should not be necessary, 
after years of work, raising and educating a 
family and helping to build America and in 
fact, the world, to be faced with any of these 
alternatives, 

We believe that the solution to this prob- 
lem can be found in expansion and improve- 
ment of our social security system through 
the provisions of the proposed Forand bill. 

After all the data are evaluated, one para- 
mount consideration remairs—this bill di- 
rectly concerns a group of human beings 
who constitute a most valuable segment of 
our population; confronted upon retirement 
by drastically reduced income on one hand 
and higher costs of medical care on the 
other—after a lifetime of useful labor. These 
facts are the basic reason why the Com- 
munications Workers of America vigorously 
endorses this much needed and long over- 
due legislation. ; 





Our first concern as a trade union is the 
welfare of people. This concern is not con- 
fined to representing our members while 
employed by the companies with whom we 
bargain, but encompasses also those who re- 
tire. We feel an qual concern for all of our 
elder citizens. No amount of statistics or 
argument, impressive as they are, so elo- 
quently express the urgent need for this 


‘legislation as do the statements of pension- 


ers themselyes—contained in the many let- 
ters received urging our continued support 
of this bill. 

Comments such as “Social security deduc- 
tion of $2.50 and Blue Cross and Shield 
$8.95 left me with a Bell pension check of 
$57.99 prior to April 1. My social security 
pension check for this month was in the 
amount of $70.47, an increase of $12.48. One 
reason why I am able to carry hospitaliza- 
tion so far—I have been able to work part 
time jobs.” Or: “I have read for and 
against the bill (Forand bill). It would be 
a blessing for retired people, also take a 
heavy burden from the welfare departments 
as for expenses in help to lift the morale 
of those in need. At present there are two 
I know who are being cared for by the wel- 
fare department...Both have hospital and 
Blue Cross benefits which are not adequate 
for 65 plus. What a blessing the Forand 
bill would be if it were now a law for I am 
sure there are many more in the same con- 
dition.” 

These letters and many others, some poor- 
ly written, all attest to the tremendous need 
which exists for an expansion of our social 
security program—so as to provide health 
insurance benefits for those who, because’ of 
retirement, have limited incomes and are 
unable to secure adequate health insurance 
coverage from private sources. 

The Communications Workers of America 
urges you to do everything within your 
power to secure the speedy consideration 
and enactment of this legislation. The 
tangible results of this legislation will be 
in providing adequate medical care and 
treatment for our older citizens. The intan- 
gible results are peace of mind; freedom from 
the nagging fear of disastrous economic 
consequences of illness. These intangibles 
will be even more rewarding to those bene- 
fited as well as a source of real satisfaction 
to you who are fortunate enough to be in 
@ position to enact this kind of legislation. 





Sincerely, 
J. A. Beirne, President, 
Congress Disposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


_OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
excellent editorial from the Woodruff 
(S.C.) News of March 16, 1960, entitled 
“Congress Disposes.” The editorial is 
very brief, but it makes a very im- 
portant point about Government spend- 
ing and socialism. 

The Woodruff News, which always car- 
ries a good editorial page, is ably edited 
by Mr. Charles E. Smith. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
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CONGRESS DISPOSES 


The President has proposed a budget for 
the coming fiscal year which, he estimates, 
will result in a surplus of more than $4 
billion. It will be unfortuante indeed, how- 
ever, if we assume that this will occur almost 
automatically. 

To paraphrase the old saying, the Presi- 
dent proposes but Congress disposes. And 
the Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce points out, “is already threatened with 
extinction.” Reason: The strong inclination 
in Congress to boost expenditures substan- 
tially ‘with new large spending measures 
covering Federal aid to education, housing, 
aid to depressed areas, readjustment benefits 
for peacetime veterans, and a depression-type 
youth work program. 

In sum, if the let-the-Government-do- 
everything groups have their way, we’ll have 
another deficit instead of a surplus. Then 
we'll have more inflation, more debt—and, 
in all probability, ultimately higher taxes. 
That grim prospect can be prevented only 
if the voting public lets Congress know 
that it wants economy wherever economy is 
possible—and that we can’t afford any more 
welfare statism. 





Equalization of Freight Rates at North 
Atlantic Ports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18,1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker. under 
unanimous consent I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
following memorandum from Mr. Louis 
J. Lefkowitz, attorney general of the 
State of New York, concerning the 
equalization of freight rates at North 
Atlantic ports. 

Mr. Lefkowitz points out with clarity 
the impact which unequal freight rates 
have on New York City, the Port of 
New York Authority, New York rail- 
roads, and other interested parties, 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion examiner’s recommendations, if 
sustained, would prejudice the welfare 
of New York citizens, and would have 
a depressing effect on the business, in- 
dustry and commerce of that city. 

The memorandum follows: 
MEMORANDUM—EQUALIZATION OF FREIGHT 

RATES AT NORTH ATLANTIC PORTS 
FACTUAL BACKGROUND 

In 1877 the railroads serving the North 
Atlantic ports (Baltimore to Portland, Maine) 
executed a voluntary agreement setting the 
rail rates to those ports. The ocean rates 
from Europe, principally England, to ports 
in the United States differed according to the 
port, the New York and Boston ocean freight 
rates being lower because they were closer 
than the ‘southern ports. The agreement 
setting the rail rates was intended to adjust 
the combination of rail and ocean rates, so 
that the combination rate would be identical 
between inland cities and any one of the 
North Atlantic ports, to prevent rate wars, 
and to assure all railroads, and for that mat- 
ter, all ports, an equal share of the import- 
export traffic. This rate schedule was adopted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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About 1920, the ocean rates were adjusted 
so that they were identical as between all 
of the Atlantic ports. Therefore, the port 
of New York, having a higher rail rate that 
the southern ports, came under a handicap. 


PENDING MATTERS 


The New York railroads and other northern 
railroads serving New York and Boston filed 
new tariff schedules with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to equalize the northern 
line rates with those of the southern rail- 
road lines serving Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and Hampton Roads. The southern rail- 
roads objected to such new schedules. 
Hearings were held by an examiner of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission who, after 
the hearings, disapproved of the new tariff 
schedules as proposed by the New York rail- 
roads. Exceptions were taken to the deci- 
sion of the hearing examiner by the New 
Yord railroads, the Port of New York Au- 
thority, the State of New York, the city of 
New York, and other interested parties. 

The matter is now pending before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. No date 
has been set yet for an argument. 

The State of New York deems it neces- 
sary to emphasize that the adoption of the 
examinier’s recommendations by the Com- 
mission would prejudice the welfare of its 
citizens and would impair its business, in- 
dustry, and commerce. The financial stabil- 
ity of the railroads operating within this 
State is a matter directly affecting the State’s 
economy. Their future existence actually 
would be jeopardized by the Commission’s 
adoption of the recommendations which 
would continue outmoded and discriminatory 
rate differentials, differentials that seriously 
impair the ability of the northern tier rail- 
roads to compete fairly with the southern 
tier railroads in the field of import-export 
freight traffic—a result that cannot be sup- 
ported by reason or authority. The vital 
concern of this State is manifest by its par- 
ticipation in these proceedings and is ex- 
pressed in the concurrent resolution adopted 
by its legislature on March 26, 1958, entitled 
“Concurrent resolution expressing the sense 
and desire of the legislature that the rail- 
road differential rate system on export-im- 
port rail freight, now handicapping the 
trade and commerce of the port of New York 
and jeopardizing the economic well-being of 
the port of New York and the railroads serv- 
ing it, be eliminated.” The singular im- 
portance of this matter to the State of New 
York is evidenced by the fact that it is the 
only State of all those in the affected area 
which has participated in these proceedings. 





The Late Senator Richard L. Neuberger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, trib- 
utes to our late beloved colleague, Rich- 
ard L. Neuberger, multiply on every hand. 
Alaskans are particularly appreciative 
of the services he rendered. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the Fairbanks News-Miner, 
entitled ““We’ve Lost a Friend,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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We've Lost A FRIEND 


Alaska lost a stanch and capable friend 
early this morning with the death of US. 
Senator Richard L. Neuberger of Oregon. 


Just completing his first 6-year term as 
U.S. Senator, the young 47-year-old Demo- 
cratic Senator from Oregon had earned the 
admiration and respect of his constituents 
of both major political parties since his elec- 
tion in 1954. Senator Neuberger’s integrity 
and sincere devotion to public service was 
recognized by his colleagues in our Nation’s 
highest legislative chambers, who liked and 
respected Dick Neuberger the man, and Sen- 
ator Neuberger, a statesman in the finest 
tradition of our country. 


Intrigued by Alaska when he was aide-de- 
camp to Gen. James A. O’Connor, construc- 
tion chief of the Alaska Highway during 
World War II, Senator Neuberger was a true 
friend to both the territory and State of 
Alaska during his career as U.S. Senator. He 
fought hard and effectively in our behalf to 
give Alaskans full privileges of American cit- 
izenship. It was fitting that Senator Neu- 
berger was presiding in the Senate chambers 
at 8 p.m. on June 30, 1958, when the Senate 
granted statehood to Alaska. We remember 
his look of satisfaction when he smilingly 
admonished the packed galleries to maintain 
order as spontaneous applause erupted with 
Senator Neuberger’s announcement of the 
final vote. 

Oregon has lost a fine U.S. Senator, our 
country has lost a great statesman, and 
Alaska has lost a true friend today. 





Help for Cities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, in 
my judgment, it is important that the 
urban renewal program not be consid- 
ered a temporary project, and I believe 
that it should be a continuing one until 
our great cities have been assisted to re- 
cover from urban blight and decay. 


The editorial appearing in the New- 
ark, N.J., Evening News of Wednesday, 
March 16, is pertinent to this point and 
I hope that my colleagues will take the 
time to read it: 

Hewp ror Crrres 


Congress and the President have always 
seemed to regard urban renewal as though 
it were not a permanent policy, but a sort of 
WPA project left over from the depression. 
Getting sufficient funds involves an annual 
struggle and uncertainty has discouraged 
many cities from undertaking the long-range 
planning they should be doing. 

The National Housing Conference would 
change this attitude. It advocates the cre- 
ation of a Housing and Urban Renewal De- 
partment of Cabinet rank and the adoption 
of a 10-year program that would provide 
$6 billion in Federal aid. Then every city 
would have a better idea about what it could 
do. 

As to where the money is coming from, 
Representative JoHN V. Linpsay, New York 
Republican, offers what might be a clue. 
He says that agricultural representation in 
the Cabinet has produced imbalance be- 
tween what the Federal Government does 
for farm dwellers and what it does for city 
dwellers. 
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“We spend more money to provide and 
maintain storage accommodations for wheat 
that we can’t use than our housing accom- 
modations for our city families,” says Mr. 
Laovpsay. 

It is a sound theory that city and State 
action in meeting local needs is the best 
and cheapest, but since the theory is not 
being applied to agriculture, urban areas 
can advance a strong claim for comparable 
consideration. 

A reasonable farm program, aimed at help- 
ing family farms and curtailing the millions 
now paid out to big farm corporations, might 
produce more than enough savings to fi- 
nance the housing conference’s 10-year pro- 
gram, 





Facts on the Race for Space 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, so 
many people have said so much about 
various aspects of our space programs 
that the facts tend to be obscured. Paul 
Martin, chief of the Washington bureau 
of the Gannett News Service, in a re- 
cent interview with Dr. T. Keith Glen- 
nan, Director of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, made 
clear exactly where we stand in this im- 
portant area of national progress. 

This article is an excellent answer to 
those who are trying to make us believe 
we are so far behind that we may never 
get ahead of the Soviets in outer space. 
The actual situation, as I understand it, 
is that they are ahead only in the power 
of their space vehicles. Even in this 
one area, it becomes increasingly ap- 
parent that the Russians will not main- 
tain their superiority for long if we con- 
tinue to build up our capability. 

So that a wide readership will be able 
to have a fuller understanding of the 
manner in which we are moving steadily 
ahead in the race for space, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Mr. Martin’s 
fine article, which appeared in the 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle on 
March 6, 1960, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES ISN’T BEHIND IN SPACE CONTEST 
(By Paul Martin) 

WASHINGTON, March 5.—The Director of 
the new Federal space agency declared to- 
day, “We are really not behind the Russians 
in exploration of outer space.” 

He is Dr. T. Keith Glennan, former presi- 
dent of Case Institute of Technology at 
Cleveland. He previously served 2 years on 
the Atomic Energy Commission in 1950-52. 

Glennan is a stocky, dynamic, straight- 
talking man who inspires confidence. He is 
a 54-year-old scientist and engineer. 

Although the Soviets have made some 
spectacular space shots with bigger payloads, 
Glennan claims the U.S. has learned more 
about the environment of outer space. 

“By making more shots with smaller pay- 
loads, we have been able to turn up a tre- 
mendous amount of information about the 
phenomena we are studying,” he said. 
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“We are judged by the scientific commu- 
nity of the world to have discovered more 
information. At least, we have released 
more than the Russians.” 


REAL PAYOFF 


The real payoff from the space business in 
the future, he contends, is going to come 
from methodical pursuit of knowledge™ 
through scientific exploration, not spectac- 
ular shots for propaganda purposes. 

“Hitting the moon will be nothing,” he 
said. “We are laying on the line the brains 
and money and effort to make something 
out of this. We are not trying space shots 
to be spectacular, with no other real effort 
behind it.” 

The greatest danger today, Glennan be- 
lieves, is in the Soviets’ propaganda effort to 
capitalize on their space program, not the 
realities of the U.S. position versus Russia 
in rockets and missiles. 

Khrushchev is telling neutral and uncom- 
mitted nations that because the Russians 
hit the moon, it proves the Soviets are the 
world’s greatest military power, and that 
communism is a superior system, 


THE REAL HARM 


“That's the real harm,’ Glennan said. 
“The Soviets have used their achievements 
in space to impress uninformed persons.” 

He is afraid some Americans may be falling 
for this line, while politicians, who spread 
the notion, are helping the Communists at 
their own game, 

“We're making ourselves believe that we 
really are a second class power,” Glennan 
said. “We don’t seem to have faith in the ca- 
pabilities of this Nation, which are tremen- 
dous and far superior to any other country 
in the world. 

“I am proud of what our Nation has done 
in a relatively short period of time. That 
does not wash away the necessity for achiev- 
ing the kind of rocket power necessary to lift 
payloads or make deep space probes.” 

Glennan pointed out that scientific space 
exploration and development of military 
missiles for national defense are two entirely 
different programs. 

BOTH USE ROCKETS 


They are related only because they both 
use rockets as propulsion units, and may - 
use the same launching pads or similar guid- 
ance and control systems. 

He emphasized that the Soviets are ahead 
of the United States in only one aspect of 
rocketry—the amount of thrust needed to 
propel large vehicles into outer space. He 
called it a weight-lifting problem, 

“Our less powerful rockets when used as 
military missiles are just as effective in 
achieving their purpose as are the larger, 
more powerful rockets of the Soviet Union,” 
he said. “In fact, it is probable that their 
rockets are more powerful than they now 
need for military weapons.” 

Does this mean that the Soviets have bet- 
ter scientists and engineers, or that their 
industry is superior? 

“Not at all,” Glennan replied. “The Rus- 
sians have no superiority across the board. 
It probably indicates that they have con- 
centrated a larger share of their resources 
on this particular job for a longer period of 
time.” 

TO STAY IN THE LEAD 


Furthermore, Glennan believes that the 
Soviets will continue to lead in the rocket 
propulsion for the next 5 years, if they keep 
up their efforts. This view is shared by Dr. 
Herbert F. York, of Rochester, Director of 
Research for the Defense Department. 

The reason is that the Soviets were laying 
the groundwork for space propulsion between 


1945 and 1953, while the United States was 
relying on manned bombers as a delivery 
system for nuclear weapons. 

Americans must be prepared to understand 
and accept it if the Russians make more 
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ee an cane So eee 
litical campaign, such as sending rockets to 


moon, bypassed it, and sent a rocket half- 
way around the moon to get a partial picture 


hit the moon.” 


presently available for space shots or 
missiles. 

“Within the next 12 to 18 months, we 
should begin launching rocket vehicle sys- 
tems that will allow us to match and out- 
match what the Soviet Union has done to 
date,” he said. 

This will result from better utilization of 
thrust from existing base boosters through 
properly designed upper stages. 

At the same time, the space agency will 
be seeking to develop new base boosters in 
the million-pound thrust class, or approxi- 
mately triple what the Soviets now have. 





Labor Reform Legislation of 1959 and Its 
Implications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. LAFORE, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. LAFORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a speech 
delivered by my distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania, the Honorable Car- 
ROLL D. Kearns, before the Delaware 
Valley Industrial Editors Association, 
March 16, 1960, at which time Repre- 





award was Gen. Alfred Gruenther and 
the 1959 recipient—Mayor Richardson 


The speech follows: - 

Lapor REForM LEGISLATION OF 1959 AND ITS 
IMPLICATIONS 

Last year I had the opportunity to address 
the national convention of the American 
Association of Industrial Editors in Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. Your invitation this evening 
prompted me to review the remarks pre- 
pared at that time. It does not seem pos- 
sible that so much has happened in the 
sebstamnguenent field in the 11 months 

My . 
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form legislation. Similar hearings had been 
completed in the Senate but that body had 
not yet acted on any bill. It was generally 
accepted that only the weakest kind of a 
labor reform bill would pass—something 
which was completely acceptable to the 
union leaders. 

The principle of a bill of rights for union 
members had been included in several 
measures introduced in the Congress but 
the likelihood of its being enacted into law 
seemed remote. The curtain had barely risen 
on the drama of the battle for the bill of 
rights and the swell of public opinion which 
gave rise to House approval of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. The conference between the 
House and the Senate, the climactic scene, 
where the compromise which is the Labor 
Reform Act was hammered out, seemed too 
far in the future to be of any interest. 

When I look back on the Syracuse meeting 
and think of the questions which you raised, 
I must admit to some sense of gratification 
for the events during the following months. 
At Syracuse we talked about the necessity 
for better performance by unions, by mange- 
ment, and by the government in carrying out 
their duties and responsibilities in the labor- 
management area. We talked about the im- 
portance of protecting individual workmen 
in their fundamental rights and I suggested 
that the law must cover the following points 
if a definite goal was to be accomplished: 

1, True democracy within unions must be 
assured. 

2. Honesty in union affairs must be guar- 
anteed. 

3. “Sweetheart” arrangements between 
dishonest employees and union officials must 
be eliminated. 

4. Criminal elements must be eradicated 
from the union movement. 

5. Innocent workmen and small employ- 
ers must be protected against coercive pick- 
eting and secondary boycotts. 

Iam proud to say that the new Labor Re- 
form Act is a tremendous stride forward in 
accomplishing every one of these goals. Its 
bill of rights and election provisions go a 
long way toward assuring democracy within 
unions and returning control of labor organ- 
izations to their members. Its reporting, 
disclosure, bonding, and fiduciary relation- 
ship provisions, together with the restric- 
tions on trusteeships, should be of substan- 
tial help in meeting the problem of dis- 
honesty within unions. Sound provisions 
for the elimination of “sweetheart” con- 
tracts and for the ousting of criminal ele- 
ments from the union movement are in- 
cluded. And finally, important limitations 
on organizational and recognition picketing, 
on secondary boycotts, and on hot cargo 
contracts, provide immeasurable protection 
to employees, and small employers. 

The Labor Reform Act is not perfect. It 
is impossible to write perfect legislation in 
& field as controversial as labor-management 
relations. Particularly when a legislative 
body is “loaded” in favor of unions, as is our 
present Congress, and a substantial part of 
its membership was doing its best to kill 
all needed reform legislation. But, regard- 
less of its faults, we can be proud of the act 
which was finally passed and be grateful 
that the working men and women of our 
country will benefit from its added protec- 
tion. 

Because a major battle was won last fall, 
Wwe cannot rest on our laurels. Already a 
serious attempt is being made to weaken 
these protections by authorizing secondary 
boycotts in the construction industry. I 
have said on many occasions that I believe 
the peculiar problems in that industry ne- 
cessitate some special legislation. In fact, 
one such provision was included in the 
Labor Reform Act. But the bill which is 
presently before the committee, H.R. 9070, 
confuses rather than resolves the problem. 

After listening to testimony on H.R. 9070, 
it is clear to me that there is sharp dis- 
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agreement as to its meaning. The Labor Re- 
form Act is a technical, complicated law. 

Passage of another amendment at this 
time, before the NLRB and the courts have 
had a chance to idterpret what has already 
been done, will accomplish nothing. Not 
even its strongest supporters are sure what 
it means, and Co’ would be derelict in 
its duty if it should foist such an ambigu- 
ous statute on the public. 

A more fundamental battle than any at- 
tempt to pass weakening amendments is 
shaping up outside the halls of Congress, 
however. It presents, in my opinion, one of 
the most serious threats to our fundamental 
rights as free citizens that I have witnessed 
in many years. I refer to the brazen at- 
tempt of Jimmy Hoffa to dictate to the 
American people whom we are going to send 
to Congress. 

Shortly after the labor reform law was 
enacted, Hoffa announced a list of 56 Mem- 
bers of Congress whom he has decreed must 
be purged. My name, with that of Con- 
gressman WILLIAM Ayres of Ohio, was placed 
at the top of the list. Hoffa has said openly 
that the full weight of the Teamsters Union, 
with its millions of dollars in financial 
backing, will be used to make certain we 
do not return to Congress. 

You may well ask, “Is not Jimmy Hoffa 
entitled to take sides in political contests 
and support the men of his choice?” If 
that were the issue, the answer must, of 
course, be “Yes”. He, too, is an American 
with freedom of choice as to his elected 
Officials and if the members of the Team-~- 
sters Union want him as their president that 
is their affair. Under the new law I firmly 
believe they can geta rid of him if they want 
to 


But the issue is not Hoffa’s freedom of 
choice. He has carefully picked 56 Con- 
gressmen who come from evenly divided dis- 
tricts where the voting is always close. His 
Plan is to use the teamster ion to 
concentrate on defeating the incumbents, 
whether they are Republican or Democrats. 
A ready made organization with virtually 
unlimited funds is a tremendous factor in 
any political campaign. 

Hoffa will take personal credit for defeat- 
ing any of the 56 who fail to be reelected. 
Their opponents will obviously be hand- 
picked by Hoffa but the key point if his plan 
is successful will be his claim to have the 


power to defeat any Congressman of whom - 


he disapproves. 

Think for a moment what this means. 
Because of Hoffa, the Teamsters Union has 
been expelled from the AFL-CIO. If any- 
thing, expulsion has strengthened rather 
than weakened the Teamsters. Hoffa is 
slowly making behind-the-scenes deals or 
working arrangements with other unions. 
The one thing which stands in the way of 
Hoffa’s ambition to take over the labor move- 
ment in this country is the 1959 Labor Re- 
form Act. If Hoffa can take personal credit 
for defeating any Congressmen who oppose 
him, this act will have a short and oer 
aging life. 

I am positive the American people do neh 
want any special interest group to take over 
their Congress, particularly if the group is 
controlled by a man like Hoffa. But we can- 
not afford to sit back and hope it will not 
happen. Hoffa has the organization and he 
has the funds to carry out his threats. Men 
and women like yourselves, regardless of 
whether you have been active in politics, 
must share the burden of defeating Hoffa. 
We cannot afford to sit back and hope some- 
one else will do the job for us. 

To offset the Teamsters organization, a 
Committee To Reelect Hoffa-Threatened 
Congressmen” has been formed. I asked Mr. 
Kenneth C. McGuiness, the national chair- 
man of the committee, to accompany me 
this evening and tell you something about 
its activities, 


- 
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I cannot emphasize too strongly the threat 
with which we are faced. I implore you to 
give it your serious consideration and to do 
your best to see that the voters rather than 
any union official select our Representatives. 





Namesake Towns Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
Namesake Towns Association is a volun- 
teer organization devoted to the encour- 
agement of cultural exchange visits and 
affiliation projects between towns and 
communities in different parts of the 
world usually, though not always, of 
identical names. This group is accred- 
ited to the United Nations as a nongov- 
ernmental organization, and its interna- 
tional president, Mrs. George Spencer of 
New York City, is a member of President 
Eisenhower’s civic committee. 

I am a strong advocate of vastly in- 
creased programs of international cul- 
tural exchange as a means of promoting 
understanding and world peace. Tour- 
ism and travel; exchanges in the fields of 
music, art, and drama; radio and tele- 
vision programs; sports and motion pic- 
tures; reciprocal visits of trade missions 
and other delegations—all these are vital 
and call for development. To meet the 
massive Soviet competition in the eco- 
nomic and cultural fields we must mount 
an effort commensurate with our objects 
and resources. We need to exploit every 
responsible project that helps to inte- 
grate the free world. 

Recently Namesake Towns initiated an 
affiliation program between New York 
and Japan, and by a coincidence several 
weeks later a member of our Armed 
Forces stationed in Japan wrote to me 
indicating the reaction in Tokyo and 
offering his cooperation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the de- 
scription of Namesake Towns Association 
and an excerpt from the letter from 
Capt. David Heritch, of the US. Air 
Force, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the descrip- 
tion and excerpt were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
NAMESAKE TOWNS ASSOCIATION, New YorK 

Crry, N.Y. 

It is perhaps now, more important than 
ever before for the peoples of the world to 
get to know and understand one another even 
better. The NTA performs a very valuable 
service in helping promote international 
goodwill and understanding. As the work 
has expanded to many different countries, 
some towns who have no namesakes are co- 
operating as well. 

Has your town done anything in connec- 
tion with your sister city? If you haven't, 
now is a good time to start a project. If 
your town is already active, why not expand 
your program? In either case we will be 
delighted to help. 

How the NTA operates: In the town the 
iniative is usually taken by the mayor. 
When a project is decided upon, it is ad- 
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visable to contact the NTA so that all efforts 
in the towns can be coordinated, and the 
initial contacts made. Official omen of 


mayor is honorary chairman of the "jocal 
committee on which are representatives from 
all groups, clubs, newspapers, radio, and TV, 
schools, etc,, so that a real cross-section of 
the community is represented. Each town 
selects the type of project best suited to its 
own needs keeping the NTA informed of 
their activities. The NTA will cooperate 
fully and will suggest speakers, films, etc., 
and makes oversea contacts. 

Projects: We have found the following 
ideas helpful in town-to-town projects. 
Art exchange exhibitions are arranged of 
paintings and photographs from the sister 
city. These can also be exhibited in their 
own town prior to departure, contests are 
arranged to chose material. Childrens art 
work is always of great interest. 

Chambers of commerce: Their interest and 
cooperation is invaluable in arranging for 
participation of businessmen and industrial- 
ists. Special shop displays can be planned; 
fairs and exhibitions arranged. A Name- 
sake Town Week can be planned. 

Churches: With the cooperation of the 
clergy simultaneous services can be given 
once a year, with perhaps a guest preacher 
from overseas. The date chosen can be @ 
mutually satisfactory day. United Nations 
Day is one which we have found to be very 
popular. Children’s Christmas services are 
a great success and a collection of toys can 
be made to be sent to children’s wards in 
hospitals. 

Garden clubs and horticultural societies: 
They find that exchange of seeds and infor- 
mation are of great value in promoting in- 
terest in local flower shows and conservation 
projects. 

Historical societies: They are invaluable in 
helping to promote interest in historical 
events, setting up celebrations, and giving 
out information, arranging historic tours, 
and so forth. 

Hospitals: Hospitals exchange of scrap- 
books and letters between long-term patients 
have been found to be of real value. Doctors 
and nurses also enjoy and profit by the 
exchange of medical information. 


Magazines and books: They are always very ° 


much appreciated. A regular exchange with 
the sister city can be of great mutual 
interest. 

Press: Reciprocal exchange of news is of 
great interest to both communities. Local 
papers can exchange feature stories at reg- 
ular intervals; competitions can be arranged. 

Schools: Our program is of great value to 
schools. Correspondence and exchange of 
scrap books have been found very popu- 
lar. Real and lasting friendships are 
formed through pen pals. The preparation 
of a scrap book can be a class project. Much 
is learned in preparing the material as well 
as in reading the book received. 

Service clubs: So many have international 
interests so that their cooperation is of 
enormous value, and a program on their 
sister city can be a great contribution. 
Worthwhile projects can be helped in both 
communities. 

Tape recordings: These are fascinating 
and should be done as often as possible. 

Youth organization: Their contribution 
can be most helpful and they can also have 
fun exchanging records, etc. 

Special events: Namesake Town Day, we 
suggest that 1 day a year be set aside for 
@ special exchange of greetings with your 
namesake town, during this day there could 
be special ceremonies at the town hall, spe- 
cial radio and TV programs, shop displays, 
etc. United Nations Day has been found a 
very good day to focus attention on the town 
to town project as well as to bring to the 
notice of all, the vital contribution to the 
cause of world peace made by the U.N. 
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Meetings: International and regional 
meetings are planned so that all will be 
given the opportunity to participate in valu- 
able exchange of views and discuss future 
plans. 

Namesake Town News: This newsletter 
can only be as interesting as the informa- 
tion it contains. For this information we 
rely on you, so please send us details of 
your communities activities, not only in con- 
nection with your sister city, but also items 
of topical or historical interest which other 
towns would like to know about. 

What you can do: Find out what your 
community is doing. If there is no town 
affiliation program, try and get one started, 
and contact us. If your town is already 
active, find out if there are ways in which 
you could be of help; maybe the activities 
could be expanded; get. more schools and 
service clubs interested, i.e,, Rotary Clubs 
and women’s organizations; see if there are 
possibilities for exchange students, teachers, 
clergy. In all these projects we could help 
you. Keep in touch with us at all times. 

Travel Service: From so many lands come 
invitations to the citizens of their sister 
cities to visit them. these visits 
come greater understanding and friendship 
between the namesake towns. 

This is a project we have always encour- 
aged and we are delighted to cooperate in 
any way to help facilitate travel arrange- 
ments between namesake towns in all parts 
of the world and to make these visits as in- 
teresting as possible for official high ranking 
dignitaries as well as for the private tourist. 
Coordination of arrangements is essential for 
maximum benefit to all. A special travel 
department has been set up, and we are in a 
position to make all travel arrangements 
for you at no extra cost. Group travel has 
many financial and other benefits, and a 
charter flight can be arranged at a very low 
cost. All those taking part in the latter 
must be members of the NTA to qualify 
with the regulations. If you are interested 
in receiving further would you 
kindly fill in and return the following 
questionnaire. 


To: Namgsake Towns ASSOCIATION 
91 Central Park West, 


‘New York City 23, N.Y. 


I (we) are interested in visiting our sister 
City im ... 2... I will form a group in my 
SOW L..us. - Wewish to leave on ...--.- by 
air /ship /returning on ...... visiting the 
fo ing countries We are inter- 
ested in ...... » As members of the NTA we 
would like to take advantage of the charter 
flight. From our town there should be -.. 
Should you be interested, prior to 
your trip, we can make available to you a 
film presentation of the country you wish 
to visit. This might be the opportunity for 
calling a meeting in your community. 

(In the United Kingdom, please send 
travel inquiries to Miss Erna Low, 47 Old 
Brompton Road, London SW 7, England.) 


Marce 8, 1960. 
Hon. Senator Jacos Javits, 
Washington, D.C. — 
Dear SENATOR Javits: Much talk is going 
on here in Japan about New York City be- 
coming the sister city of Tokyo, Japan. 


I have a paid up d 
Thie ts aap Gee Wain oes gal te 
world, I first arrived in 1945 
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With your permission sir; if I can be of 
some small assistance to the of the 
sister city program please do not hesitate 
and call on If you or our Honorable 
Mayor Wagner feel that I am out of order, I 
do understand. 

Thank you for your time and interest. 


Respectfully, 
Davmw Hearrrcs, 
Captain, U.S. Air Force. 





Family Farm Income Act 


SPEECH 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr, BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to have an opportunity to add my com- 
ments to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Illinois {Mr. Micue.] on the so- 
called Family Farm Income Act of 1960 
because I believe this bill is in direct 
contradiction to the thinking of a ma- 
jority of the farm operators in my part 
of South Dakota and, I believe, of the 
Nation generally. 

I am just in the throes of completing 
the tabulations on a questionnaire which 
I sent out to all boxholders in my dis- 
trict a month ago. I have not had an 
opportunity to check this proposition 
percentagewise, but I believe, from hav- 
ing gone over each returned question- 
naire and having read the comments 
which were made, that 75 percent of the 
farmers and the farmer-ranchers have 
told me that the farm program should 
be junked. They have told me over and 
over again that the present support pro- 
gram has simply made the large farmers 
larger and the small farmers smaller. 

You can imagine my interest, Mr. 
Chairman, in studying the so-called farm 
bill introduced in the House by some 20 
of my colleagues, most of whom are in- 
clined to lean just a little toward the 
idea of regulating and controlling the 
lives of the American people. This bill 
would completely regulate, completely 
control, and completely place into a 
straitjacket all of agriculture. As it has 
been described on the floor of this House, 
the family farm income bills offer the 
farmers of this country only payments, 
permits, and peasantry. 

The present farn’ program has more 
or less control over some 21 crops; this 
proposed farm bill would add regula- 
tions, permits, and controls to some 250 
farm products, including cattle, hogs, 
sheep, chickens, turkeys, eggs, and every- 
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compensation and then, in addition, he 
can give up another 30 percent for which 
he will receive payment in kind. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us remember 
this: We can take 10 or 30 percent from 
the large operator and we have not hurt 
him much, but take 10 or 30 percent from 
the small operator without any compen- 
sation and he is forced out of business. 
This is not a small farmer bill—it is a 
big farmer bill. It freezes a man’s op- 
erations and then reduces that operation 
by from 10 to 40 percent. 

Young farmers write to me constantly 
and demand the repeal of the present 
law which freezes the acreage of wheat. 
They tell me that the big operator over- 
plants, pays his penalty, and soon ob- 
tains additional acreage allotment, while 
the small operator cannot afford this 
route. He is forced to operate the small 
acreage he is allowed and must turn to 
production of some other product in 
order to increase his income, to meet ris- 
ing costs resulting from New Deal spend- 
ing inflation. A young man cannot start 
now—what would it be like if every- 
thing his area produces is frozen into a 
production straitjacket? 

This bill is intended to simply further 
regiment the farmer. As I have said so 
many times before, there is no farm prob- 
lem. The problem is one of foreign 
policy—the problem is one of foreign im- 
ports. What we are doing is importing 
the food that goes onto our tables and 
the fiber which goes onto our backs, and 
the production of the acreage supplanted 
by these imports must go somewhere, so 
we call upon the Federal Government to 
purchase this production. This produc- 
tion is not surplus to American needs, it 
is simply supplemental. Supplemental, 
that is, to these agricultural imports. 

Last year we imported more than two 
million head of beef. Across the Nation 
generally it requires the annual produc- 
tion of an average of 20 acres to produce 
a beef. It also requires an average of 
2 years to put that beef on the market. 
The beef imports last year alone sup- 
planted the production of more than 80 
million acres. ‘These 80 million acres had 
to be used for some other purpose, and 
the production is branded by this Con- 
gress and the Nation as surplus. 

This production is not surplus, Mr. 
Speaker, it is supplanted. 

This so-called Family Farm. Income 
Act of 1960 makes no pretense of getting 
at the root of the evil. The evil is im- 
ports. Agricultural imports is the cancer 
that is eating away the life of the great 
agricultural industry in America, This 
so-called farm bill is not a farm bill— 
it is simply another import subsidy bill. 
It is just another patch, if you please, 
placed upon the open sore where the 
import cancer is draining. 

If Congress is interested in doing some- 
thing for agriculture, it will operate and 
remove the cancer. Covering the sores 
where the cancer is draining is only a 
subterfuge. It is only admitting that 
Congress does not have sufficient intesti- 
nal fortitude to go to the root of the evil, 
which evil is agricultural imports. 

Instead of trying to stop the evil, this 
Congress passed a law reducing tariffs, 
and beef, lamb, mutton, pork, feed 
grains, sugar, wool, and processed woolen 
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goods, and everything else that domestic 
agriculture should be producing comes 
rolling across our borders in ever-in- 
creasing amounts, and the American 
farmer is asked to reduce his acreage and 
his production to make room for it. 

Mr. Speaker, we have no farm prob- 
lem—we are blighted with only an im- 
port problem. All that these so-called 
farm bills do is to further put the farmer 
out of business, force him to cut down 
his production in order to make room for 
more imports, and to further shackle him 
with regulations, controls, payments, 
permits, and peasantry. 

My suggestion for a Family Farm In- 
come Act of 1960, Mr. Speaker, is to pass 
the Bailey-Mason bill, which would re- 
turn the regulation and control of tariffs 
and quotas to the Tariff Commission, an 
arm of the Congress, which would limit 
these agricultural imports. Then we 
should freeze all of the so-called sur- 
pluses, taking them off the market com- 
pletely and then remove all regulations, 
controls, and shackles from agriculture 
and put it completely on a free-enter- 
prise, supply-and-demand basis. 

If this were done today, Mr. Speaker, 
the Tariff Commission would find that it 
would be necessary to allow substantial 
imports to come into this country, as we 
do not have sufficient acres in this coun- 
try to produce the food and fiber needed 
by the people of this Nation. 

Remove the cancer. Let the patient 
get well. Give the youth of America an 
opportunity to live on the farm, expand 
and grow according to his own ability. 
Prove to the world that America is still 
the land of the free and the home of un- 
shackled free enterprise. 

The choice, Mr. Speaker, is between 
that and payments, permits, and peas- 
antry. 





Commemorative Stamp for Poland’s 
Paderewski 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
years, the Post Office, through issuance 
of special stamps, has depicted, in minia- 
ture, the Nation’s famous men and wom- 
en; great events in history; and out- 
standing organizations, industries, and 
national wonders. 

In a special “champions of liberty” 
series, too, we have honored leaders and 
fighters for freedom of foreign lands. 

As we know, November 6, 1960, marks 
the 100th anniversary of Ignace Pade- 
rewski’s birth—Poland’s famous musical 
artist, statesman, soldier, and freedom 
fighter. 

Among the great men of foreign 
lands—who have stanchly fought for 
freedom—Paderewski ranks high in the 
esteem of his countrymen, and freedom- 
loving people throughout the world. 

In recognition of his outstanding con- 
tribution as an artist, soldier and states- 
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man, I believe that the issuance of a 
special commemorative stamp in the 
“champion of liberty” series honoring 
his life and work is indeed merited. 

Overall, I believe it would accomplish 
two objectives: 

First, pay just tribute to the life and 
deeds of a great man who made an out- 
standing contribution to his beloved 
homeland, Poland, and to the world in 
the fields of music, politics, and as a re- 
lentless fighter for freedom in peace and 
war; and 

Second, by so honoring Paderewski, to 
pay homage to the many “sons of Po- 
land” who keep alive the fires of liberty 
in their own Communist-subjugated 
land, as well as contribute constructively 
as strong creative citizens of many lands 
to progress and peace in the world. 

Believing that the inclusion of Pade- 
rewski in the “champion of liberty” series 
is merited, I have contacted the Post- 
master General to urge that this be done 
as soon as possible. 

Recently, I was pleased to receive from 
Mr. Charles Burke, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Polish American Con- 
gress, a fine letter in support of the idea 
of issuing a commemorative stamp hon- 
oring Paderewski. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection ,the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PottsH AMERICAN CONGRESS, INC., 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1960. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 

My Dear Senator Writer: The U.S. Post 
Office Department is now issuing special 
stamps in the “champion of liberty” series 
honoring heroes and great men of other 
lands who have worked and fought for the 
freedom of man. 

It seems to us that such a stamp honoring 
Ignace J. Paderewski on the 100th anni- 
versary of his birth (Nov. 6, 1860) should be 
issued by our Post Office Department. 

Ignace J. Paderewski was in a true sense 
a champion of liberty. He was not only a 
great artist and humanitarian but also a 
stateman who throughout his life worked, 
fought, and pleaded for the freedom of man. 

During the First World War he interrupted 
his artistic career and worked for the inde- 
pendence of Poland. He was instrumental 
in organizing an independent Polish army in 
France recruited in 1917-18 in the United 
States, Canada, South America, and Western 
Europe. This army fought at the side of 
the allies on the Western front. 

He was chairman of the Polish delegation 
to the peace conference in Versailles and on 
behalf of Poland signed the peace treaty by 
which Poland regained her independence. 

He assisted in organizing the Polish Re- 
public in 1918 and 1919, and was the first 
Polish delegate to the Council of Ambas- 
‘ sadors at the League of Nations in 1920. 

When the Second World War broke out and 
Poland was overrun by Soviet Russia and 
Germany, Paderewski, for the second time 
in his life, interrupted his career and set 
himself the task of laboring for the libera- 
tion of his native Poland, 

He was instrumental in forming the Polish 
Government in Exile in 1939 and was Chair- 
man of the National Council of the Republic 
of Poland functioning in France and later 
in England, 

In 1940 on his 80th birthday, aged and 
weary but spiritually valiant, Paderewski 
arrived in the United States to work for the 
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independence of his distressed homeland. 
He died in New York on June 29, 1941, and 
by special authorization of President Frank- 
lin D, Roosevelt is buried in Arlington Na- 
tion Cemetery. 

It seems to us that a stamp honoring this 
great man, this true champion of liberty, 
Ignace J. Paderewski, should be issued by 
our Post Office Department in the series 
of stamps honoring “champions of liberty” of 
other lands. 

This matter is now under consideration by 
the Postmaster General who advises us that 
the name of Ignace J. Paderewski is still 
being considered. Your intervention with 
the Postmaster General would be greatly 
helpful and deeply appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES BURKE, 
Washington Representative, Polish 
American Congress. 





Final Plans for the 1960 Census 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 3960 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Cen- 
sus and Government Statistics of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, I would like to inform my col- 
leagues that the Director of the Bureau 
of the Census has made a final report re- 
garding the taking of the 1960 census. 
Dr. Robert W. Burgess, Director of the 
Bureau. of. the Census, testified at the 
hearing before our subcommittee this 
morning. He was accompanied by his 
able staff, Dr. A. Ross Eckler, Deputy Di- 
rector; Dr. Henry Sheldon, Chief, Demo- 
graphic Statistics Branch; Mr. Morris H. 
Hansen, Assistant Director, Statistical 
Standards; and Mr. Walter Kehres, As- 
sistant Director for Administration, 

Dr. Burgess’ remarks were directed 
primarily to a number of questions which 
I submitted to the Bureau of the Census 
in advance of the hearing. 

In view of the widespread interest in 
the taking of the 1960 census, both in 
the House and on the part of the public 
generally, I'am pleased to insert in the 
Recorp the entire text of Dr. Burgess’ 
statement. 

In submitting this material for the 
Recorp, I want to state that I was most 
favorably impressed by the way the Bu- 
reau of the Census has prepared for this 
great undertaking. The statement fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT OF RoserT W. BurGess, Dimecror, 
BurREAU OF THE CENSUS, BEFORE THE SuB- 
COMMITTEE ON CENSUS AND GOVERNMENT 
SraTistics or THE House Post Orrice aND 
Civiz, SERVICE GOMMITTEE, ON MARCH 18, 
1960 
I am pleased to appear before this sub- 

committee for a further review of the Census 

Bureau’s plans for the taking of the 1960 

census. Thanks to the establishment of this 

subcommittee, we have had the benefit of the 
active interest of more Members of the Con- 
gress than is usual during the period of 
planning a major census. It was distinctly 
beneficial to the morale of our organization 
that a number of the members of this sub- 
committee visited our cperation some months 
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ago in order to review our plans and examine 
some of the equipment being put into final 
shape for the 1960 census operations. 

I will now turn, Mr, Chairman, to con- 
sideration of the specific questions included 
in your letter of March 1, 1960. Naturally, 
my colleagues and I are prepared to discuss 
any of the questions in greater detail if the 
comparatively brief answers furnished are 
not sufficient for your needs. 

1. What significant changes in the 1960 
census plans have occurred since you re- 
ported to us on April 8, 1959? 

The significant changes in our plans since 
our previous hearing are relatively few, since 
“dress rehearsal” had already been conducted 
at that time. Five points may have enough 
special interest, however, to warrant their 
being mentioned: 

(a) The question on mother tongue, which 
was discussed (point 6) at our previous hear- 
ing, has definitely been included on thé final 
questionnaire, where it will apply to all the 
foreign born. After a careful canvass of the 
items that might be excluded to make way 
for this, we decided that the eliminatior. of 
citizenship would involve the smallest loss, 
since the annual registration of aliens pro- 
vides a substantial amount of information 
on noncitizens and since our current popu- 
lation survey makes it possible for us to 
measure their characteristics at relatively 
small cost. However, citizenship information 
is secured in New York State at its expense 
to meet requirements oe that State for 
legislative a 

(b) On the housing ia three 
items carried as sample inquires in the North 
Carolina test census (water supply, bath and 
flush toilet) have been changed to 100 per- 
cent inquiries. 

(c) The decision has been reached to at- 
tempt to get information on all Americans 
living outside the United States and its out+ 
lying areas. In previous censuses enumera- 
tion of presons overseas had been confined 
to members of the Armed Forces and em- — 
ployees of Government agencies, but in 1960 
we are attempting to cover other Americans 
working abroad, as well as those outside the 
country for other reasons. 

(ad) We have firmed up the extent of use 
of the single stage (or traditional) method 
of enumeration. This procedure will be fol- 
lowed in areas characterized by relatively low 
density of population and less prevalence of 
all weather roads. Included in such areas 
are most of the mountain and western plains 
States, the north woods areas of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Maine and exten- 
sive rural areas in Southern States. About 
18 percent of the population will be enu- 
merated by this method. 

(e) In addition, two personnel changes of 
some significance have been made in the field 
organization. These include the establish- 
ment of a technical officer for most of our 
district offices and of a field reviewer for 
most crew leader districts. The technical 
officers, practically all of whom had four 
years or more of college training, will have 
the task of training the crew leaders and 
supervising the quality control operations of 
the field and office reviewers. The field re- 
viewers will assist the crew leaders in the 
inspection of the early returns prepared by 
each enumerator and the operation of the 
quality control procedures, on the basis of 
which unsatisfactory enumerators will either 
be retrained or replaced. 

2. Do you foresee any particular difficul- 
ties in carrying out your plans? 

The major difficulties anticipated in con- 
nection with the decennial census involve 
the supply of workers in certain geographic 
locations or with certain key skills. Speci- 
fically, it is anticipated that it may be diffi- 
cult to get enough enumerators in a number 
of the large cities. With the possible excep- 
tion noted under question 3 below we expect 
to be able to carry out our present plans. 
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Special steps are ss taken, however, _ 

ticularly in eS ork, Chicago, and 

Angeles, to meet the possibility that an oa 

pcs a number of applicants may be re- 
ferred through normal channels. 

A second problem relates to the supply of 
programers for our electronic equipment 
which was inspected by a number of the 
members of this committee a few months ago. 
Advertisements in Washington papers have 
Catied abticntion to the opportunities offered 
in California and elsewhere for persons 
trained in programing for our specific type 
of electronic equipment. Even though the 


under which we must operate. As a result, 


at a late date for work for which we thought 
we had already made adequate provision. | 

8. What is the anticipated cost of the 
census? How does it compare with the cost 
of the 1950 census? 

The anticipated cost of the 18th decennial 
census, including agriculture, population and 
“housing, is still $118 million, as discussed 
in answer to question 3 in the April 8, 1959, 
hearing record. The appropriation for the 
1950 census was $90,618,000. To repeat the 
1950 census in 1960, taking into account the 
growth in population and the increases in 
all costs since 1950, would cost approximately 
$131 million. 

While plans have been made on the basis 
of $118 million, it is only fair to note that 
the heavy expenses of field collection are 
affected by such factors as weather, our 
ability to recruit field personnel in time, and 
the ability to retain personnel at the rates 
we have set. The field costs, which occur in 
April, May, and June of this year, are such 
a large part of the total costs of the census 
that we shall not know exactly where we 
stand overall until that work has been com- 
pleted. A small percentage error here can 
increase the overall cost of the census by 
several million dollars. Should the expe- 
rience with the field collection of the sched- 
ules be less favorable than expected it may 
be necessary to request supplemental funds 
or delay the completion of the census. How- 
ever, if conditions are favorable, our esti- 
mated total should permit us to complete 
the job. The field collection for the census 
of agriculture was done within the budget 
that had been established for that work. 

4. What is the prospective timing of the 
major phases of the census? How will the 
timing be improved over past censuses? 

In areas where the two-stage approach 
of enumeration is used (as described in pre- 
vious hearings before the subcommittee) we 
believe that the initial canvass of the pop- 
ulation will be virtually complete in about 
2 weeks, The remaining canvass, involving 
the collection of the sample information 
from one household in four, will take an- 
other 4 weeks. In the other areas of the 
country where all the items are collected in 
the course of a single visit, it is estimated 
that the bulk of the work will be completed 
in 4 to 6 werks. It is to be noted, however, 
that in bota the single-stage and two-stage 
areas there will be a number of small places 
where unusual delays occur, and the clean- 
up work may not be completed until more 
than 2 months after the starting date of 
the census. 

The prospective timing of the tabulations 
and publications is about as indicated in the 


results will be forthcoming 12 to 18 months 
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earlier than the dates of corresponding parts 
of the 1950 Census. The great — is, 
of course, due to a combination of factors, 
including the greater use of sampling and of 
electronic equipment. 

5. ‘What steps are you taking to improve 
the quality of the census results? 

Steps to improve the quality of the census 
results include: 

(a) More effective quality control proce- 
dures in the data collection operations in the 
field will be carried out through a formal 
statistical quality control procedure in- 
volving a careful review of enumerators’ 
work on a sample basis. 

(b) As we stated in our earlier hearings, 
we are separating the census into two stages 
(for about four-fifths of the population) so 
that fuller attention can be given to obtain- 
ing adequate coverage of the population in 
the first stage of the census, and fuller at- 
tention can be given to obtaining accept- 
able responses to the various questions asked 
of sample households in the second stage 
of the census. 

(c) More effective training of crew leaders 
and enumerators, and supervising their 
work, made possible by the personnel changes 
described in 1(e) above. The improvement 
here results in part from concentration on 
one stage of the canvass at a time. 

(ad) As previously reported, provision is 
made, for the first time, to leave question- 
naires to be filled out by the respondents. 
This allows respondents more time for joint 
consideration of answers among family 
members, and for checking with records. 

(e) Separation of the canvass for the 
census of agriculture from the canvass for 
the censuses of population and housing. 
This makes it. possible to collect the agri- 
culture census information in the fall near 
the end of the crop year and before tenant 
farmers have moved. It should improve the 
censuses of population and housing by sim- 
plifying the highly complex operations that 
the enumerator was supposed to understand 
and carry out when all censuses were taken 
simultaneously. 


6. What is being done to keep the burden © 


on respondents to a minimum? How long 
will it take, on the average, for a household 
to fill out the advance forms and to be inter- 
viewed? 

The considerable extension in the use of 
sampling is the major: feature of the Bu- 
reau’s program to reduce the burden on the 
average respondent. In the case‘of the great 
bulk of the questions for individuals and 
for housing units, the reporting require- 
ments have been eliminated for three fam- 
ilies out of four. 

It is estimated that a household would 
need on the average not more than 10 min- 
utes to fill out the advance census report, 
and not more than 4 or § minutes to do its 
share in discussing the report with the enu- 
merator. In addition, the one household in 
four that will be asked to fill out a sample 
household schedule and mail it to the local 
census Office normally would not require 
more than 20 to 30 minutes for this. Be- 
cause of the use of sampling, this additional 
time will not be required of three-fourths of 
the households. 

7. What are the numbers and kinds of 
personnel to be employed in taking and 
processing the census? 

The number of people who will be em- 
ployed in taking the census will be about 
160,000 enumerators, about 10,000 crew 
leaders, 405 district supervisors, and several 
thousand technical assistants, field review- 
ers, and temporary editing and control 
clerks. In processing the census, that is to 
say, carrying through subsequent operations, 
some 3,000 employees will be required, most 
of them for periods varying from 3 to 18 
months. 


8. How is the Post Office Department co- 
operating in the census procedures? 
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The Post Office Department is cooperating 
very effectively with the Census Bureau in 
distributing the Advance Forms to all house- 
holds, in assigning geographic locations to 
reallocated forms of persons enumerated 
away from home, in handling the mail re- 
turn of the sample household question- 
naires, and in forwarding promptly all mail- 
ing matter from and to census offices. 

9. Has the public been effectively in- 
formed of the character and importance of 
the forthcoming census? 

The public information program for the 
1960 census of population and housing will 
be in its 1,000th day when this census opens 
on Friday, April 1. The purpose of this 
information campaign has been to pass the 
word on to as many of the 180 million per- 
sons in the United States as might be 
reached by press, radio, television, and word 
of mouth. Without the helpful participa- 
tion of every household in the United States, 
the big census job could not be done. 

The 1960 census is one of the big news 
stories of the year. This is evidenced by 
the fact that each day’s mail brings to the 
Census Bureau’s Public Information Office 
hundreds of clippings from newspapers all 
over the country. These clippings, as well 
as the large number of local radio and TV 
presentations, have been based very largely 
upon local releases from our regional and 
district offices. This week’s issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post contains an article 
about “The Big Count.” The February 
Reader's Digest presented a fine digest of an 
excellent article which the National Geo- 
graphic magazine published last November. 
“The Things They Tell the Census Taker” 
was presented in the March issue of Family 
Circle magazine. Scores of other magazines 
have carried similar stories. 

One of the most helpful aids to the cen- 
sus public information program is the work 
done by the advertising council. With the 
Cleveland advertising firm of Meldrum and 
Fewsmith serving as volunteer agency, kits 
were prepared for distribution to newspa- 
pers, radio stations, and television stations. 
The returns from the Advertising Council's 
program literally have been overwhelming. 

The National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters and the distaff or- 
ganization of American Women in Radio and 
Television have given excellent support to 
the informational program. 

As a public service project, the Reming- 
ton-Rand Corp. produced a 15-minute film 
called “Census 60.” We obtained 400 copies 
of this film for distribution to televiison sta- 
tions through our census district offices. 
From all over the country the census dis- 
trict offices report that the film is being used 
extensively. 

The National Educational Television and 
Radio Center produced nine 30-minute shows 
dealing with various phases of the census 
and the use of census statistics which are 
being presented in weekly series over all edu- 
cational television stations of the country. 
The Georgetown University Forum produced 
a 30-minute radio tape for presentation over 
the 150 stations affilia with this program 
and copies have gone to all our 400 regional 
and district supervisors fcr offering to other 
radio stations. 

Because we know that most of those who 
will supply the answers when the census 
takers call will be housewives, we have di- 
rected special efforts to get the word to them. 
We have sent special kits of information for 
study and discussion programs to 125,000 
women’s clubs throughout the country. 
With these kits went letters from the heads 
of their respective national organizations 
pointing up the importance of cooperation 
in the census. Incidentally, we expect that 
the great majority of the census takers will 
be women and many of these will come from 
the ranks of those who have already studied 
the subject of the 1960 census. 
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Through the cooperation of the Scholastic 
Magazines Corp. in New York and the Ameri- 
can Education Publications of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Middletown, Conn., the word about 
the 1960 census has been passed into the 
schools all over the country. 

Many Members of Congress have helped 
by discussing the census in their newslet- 
ters and in radio and television reports to 
their constituents. 

10. What are the most important new 
questions to be included in the 1960 census? 

The most important new questions in- 
cluded in the 1960 census are those calling 
for place of work and miethod of trans- 
portation to work and for additional hous- 
ing equipment items, including home food 
freezers, washing machines and dryers, air- 
conditioning units, fuel for water heating, 
number of bathrooms and number of pas- 
senger automobiles, and concerning source 
of water and facilities for sewerage disposal 
outside cities of 50,000. In addition, some 
of the questions previously used have addi- 
tional subdivisions in 1960. Thus, the re- 
port on school attendance will distinguish 
those attending private and public schools 
and the report on housing condition will 
show three categories (sound, deteriorating, 
and dilapidated) rather than two. 

11, What the the likely changes in con- 
gressional apportionment resulting from the 
1960 census? 

The census leaflet of March 26, 1959, pre- 
sented changes in congressional apportion- 
ment which would result from 1960 State 
populations as then estimated. It showed 
that 5 States were expected to gain and 13 
States to lose Representatives. I should like 
to repeat the warning against placing too 
much dependence upon the specific gains or 
losses shown for individual States in these 
preliminary estimates. While this release 
is serviceable as giving a general pattern of 
the kinds of changes to be expected it is not 
a dependable guide to the precise States 
which will be affected nor to their exact 
number of seats after reapportionment, 

12. What are some of the other important 
population and housing developments the 
census will measure? 

The census will provide data on such 
subjects as: 

(a) The population and number of hous- 
ing units in every community, township, 
county and State. 

(b) The characteristics of the population 
and housing of each area, including the 
population of congressional districts. 

(c) The relative growth of cities and 
metropolitan areas in comparison with rural 
and other areas. 

(ad) Changes in the educational level. 

(e) Changes in the number of households 
and in the size of households. 

(f) Changes in the numbers of owned 
and rented homes, and in the condition of 
homes, 

(g) The numbers and proportions of 
households with relatively low and those 
with relatively high incomes. 

(h) The occupations in which people in 
different parts of the country are engaged. 

(i) The number and proportion of hous- 
ing units that are below accepted standards. 

(j) The distribution of various ethnic 
and racial groups in our population. 

(k) The distribution of some of the con- 
veniences of modern life, such as television, 
air conditioning, home food freezers, etc. 

(1) The numbers of persons who travel in- 
to or out of specified counties to go to work 
and the means of transportation they use. 

(m) The characteristics of part-time and 
full-time workers. 

(n) The occupations being followed by 
persons in the older age groups. 

(o) The continued migration from rural 
to urban areas. 


18. In the past, the census of agriculture 
was taken together with population and 
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housing. This time, you have split it off 
and conducted it during the fall of 1959. 
Does it appear that this separation will make 
your operations more efficient? 

The separation of the census of agricul- 
ture from the census of population and 
housing has several advantages, some of 
which were noted in the answer to question 
5; 

(a) The reports on the production of each 
farm are secured from the operators who 
were on those farms during the preceding 
year, since they were collected before many 
of them had moved. 

(b) The enumeration for Population and 
Housing in rural areas is speeded up since 
enumerators are not required to fill in a 
census of agriculture form at the same time. 

(c) By reducing the burden on the 
enumerator and the respondent, a more ef- 
fective job will be dome in each of the 
censuses, 





Prize-Winning Essay by Donald Owens, 
Winner Over 3,500 Entries in Los An- 
geles Examiner’s Bill of Rights Essay 
Contest, Resident of the Great 23d 
District, California 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am please to present to you 
and all the other Members of this dis- 
tinguished body the first prize winning 
essay in the recent Los Angeles Exam- 
iner’s Bill of Rights contest. There were 
over 3,500 entries in this very appro- 
priate and significant and timely contest 
sponsored by this great metropolitan 
newspaper. I am very proud that one 
of my young congressional constituents: 
to wit, Donald Owens of 12827 Clovis 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif., took the first 
prize. Miss Elizabeth Bryan, whom I 
have had the pleasure of personally 
knowing, is his very able English teacher, 
and Mr. Sam Zackheim, whom I also 
personally know, is the principal of the 
very splendid high school attended by 
Donald Owens: to wit, Centennial Senior 
High School, Compton, Calif. 

Donald won a $200 savings bond and 
recently there was a very appropriate 
dinner honoring the winners held at the 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., at 
which time the parents and teachers of 
the winners were in attendance, and 


former Los Angeles school superintend-— 


ent, Dr. Vierling Kersey, was master of 
ceremonies. 

I am also naturally very proud to re- 
late that the winner of the second prize 
and recipient of a $100 savings bond was 
Miss Margaret Campbell, 7527 East 4th 
Place, Downey, Calif. She being one of 
the student leaders in the Downey North 
Junior High School, said school also be- 
ing in the great 23d Congressional Dis- 
trict of my native State of California. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that you and all 
the others who read this significant es- 
say join with me in congratulations to 
the winner, and to the other winners for 
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the reason that they are important 
young American citizens. 
Prizze-WINNING Fssay 

The Bill of Rights is the first violin of that 
great orchestra whose music is the symphony 
of American life. aa ae yg nm 
mony, for its makers—Washington, Frank- 
lin, Adams, Jefferson, and 
this instrument out of the desires and needs 
of their countrymen. This harmony of right 
and privileges established by the Bill of 
Rights inspires us in our daily lives. 

The making of this perfect instrument was 
not accomplished in a day. Its creators had 
to make sure they had constructed a strong 
instrument that would last through the ages 
to come. They had to pick the strongest 


_ woods, tough like the fibers of bravery and 


industry found in the hearts and souls of 
our American ancestors. This newly con- 
structed instrument had to undergo strenu- 
ous test. On December 15, in the year 1791; 
it had passed tle final test. Many States 
had found it good and had ratified it. 

Like the master’s violin, the four strings 
established these basic tones: The right to 
freedom of religion, speech, press, and 
assembly. If‘one of these strings breaks the 
violin can no longer produce perfect har- 
mony. An appreciation of. the first ten 
amendments should sing in the hearts of 
every American, in order to keep the song 
of America growing greater and more 
harmonious. 

At times in our country’s history the 
melody had almost been broken, through 
wars and depression. Now we are threat- 


threat, we, the players, must Jearn how im- 
portant each one of us is to the entire 
orchestra. Each one of us—you, I, and every 
American—must keep his own instrument 
in tune. 





Tribute to Late Senator Neuberger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
received this week a letter from Mr. 
Morris Biller, president of the Postal 
Union of Manhattan-Bronx Clerks, one 
of the largest and most progressive un- 
ions of postal employees in the country. 
The postal union ts most anxious to join 
in the many tributes which have been 
paid to Senator Neuberger by his friends 
all over the Nation. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Biller’s letter be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POSTAL UNION OF seasupeneniine 
Bronx CLerks, 
New York, March 14, 1960. 
Senator Jacos K. Javrrs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Siz: On behalf of the 9,000 mem- 
bers of this local I wish to pay tribute to 
the late Senator Richard L. Neuberger of 
Oregon, for his friendship toward postal em- 
aoe and his tireless efforts in their be- 

He will be especially remembered as the 
author of the Health Benefits Act which is 
a@ milestone in Federal Employee legislation 
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in giving health benefits coverage to all Fed- 
eral employees. 

He will be greatly missed by all of us. 


Sincerely, 
Morris Bitter, 
President. 


AMVETS’ 1960 Legislative Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Harold T. Berc, national com- 
mander, AMVETS, presented the 1960 
legislative program of that organization 
to our committee on March 10. It is 
a highly in and un- 


teresting program 
usually well developed. Under unani- 
mous consent I commend it to my col- 
leagues: 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD T. Berc, NaTronaL Com- 
MANDER, AMVETS, Brrore THE COMMITTEE 
ON VeTerANs’ Arrairs, U.S. House or REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, ON AMVETS’ 1960 LEGISLATIVE 
ProcramM, Marc 10, 1960 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I am deeply appreciative of this op- 

portunity to present for your consideration 
and information the highlights of AMVETS’ 

1960 legislative program. The constructive 

efforts of this committee under the guidance 

of its distinguished chairman, the Honorable 

OLIN E. Tracve, to perfect a sound structure 

of benefits for the Nation’s veterans have 

earned the approbation of all Americans. 

We of AMVETS are especially grateful for 
your successful action in providing a realis- 
tic non-service connected pension law for 
veterans of all wars. Thousands of World 
War II and Korean widows and children can 
now qualify for pension as the result of 
your efforts during the first session of this 
86th Congress. To express AMVETS’ sincere 
thanks, I have been commissioned to bring 
the following resolution, unanimously 
adopted by the most recent AMVETS Na- 
tional Convention, to your attention. 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
passed and the President approved Public 
Law 86-211, a bill to modify the pension 
programs for veterans of World Wars I and 
II and the Korean conflict and their widows 
and children, and 

Whereas AMVETS has long advocated the 
Philosophy contained in this law—that of 
more realistically relating the amount of 
monthly pension payments to the degree of 
financial need that exists, and 

Whereas this measure eliminates a long- 
standing inequity by making World War II 
and Korean conflict widows and children 
eligible for pension on the same .basis as 
the survivors of World War I veterans: Now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and its distinguished chair- 
man, the Honorable Orr E. Txacue, be 
highly commended for introducing and caus- 
ing to be enacted into law the sound and 
equitable pension program contained in 
Public Law 86-211. 

I should like to add my personal thanks 
for this outstanding contribution to the ben- 
efit structure. 

AMVETS, as you know, is an organization 
made up exclusively of World War II and 


attempted to pursue a sensible and reason- 
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able course in our legislative objectives. We 
have practiced and will continue to advoate 
the philosophy that the benefit program for 
veterans must necessarily merit the respect 
and approval of the American people. 
AMVETS have never been reluctant to oppose 
those benefits that were not in the best in- 
terests of the Nation. By the same token, 
we have defended and will continue to de- 
fend the hard core of legitimate veterans 
benefits. 

Basically, the program should include (1) 
adequate compensation payments for men 
disabled in service and the survivors of those 
who died as the result of service-connected 
disabilities, (2) hospitalization and medical 
treatment for service-connected disabilities, 
(3) adequate opportunity for readjustment 
to civil life following military service, (4) 
hospitalization for the treatment of non- 
service-connected disabilities when financial 
need is apparent and a bed is available, (5) 
non-service-connected pensfons with need, 
unemployability and disability as the-funda- 
mental tests to be met and (6) ase 
sistance, including existing priorities and 
preferences, in obtaining suitable, gainful 
employment, Within this general framework, 
there are certain specifics that require fur- 
ther attention. 

COMPENSATION 


We of AMVETS believe that much remains 
to be accomplished in the area of service- 
connected compensation. Our primary con- 
cern is for the special needs of the seriously 
disabled. The Congress has on occasion rec- 
ognized these needs by passing oa ee 
legislation. H.R. 268 and H.R. , passed 
by the House of Representatives a await- 
ing action by the Senate Finance Committee, 
are prime examples. H.R. 268 authorizes a 
statutory award of $47 monthly for bilateral 
deafness. H.R. 283 would grant to a veteran 
who has lost an eye as well as an arm or leg 
a@ $47 statutory allowance for each such loss. 
The present law limits payment to one 
monthly statutory award of $47 for this com- 
bination of disabilities. 

Further recognition of the seriously dis- 
abled veterans’ special needs have been given 
by this committee in reporting H.R. 7211 in 
the first session of this Congress. This 
measure establishes a new statutory rate of 
compensation of $265 monthly for those who 
are totally disabled and are “permanently 
housebound” as the result of the service-con- 
nected disabilities. The proposal recognizes 
that there are differing degrees of incapacity 
even among the totally disabled. 

Now, these bills that I have mentioned cer- 
tainly represent steps in the right direction 
and we hope this committee will continue 
its efforts to obtain favorable action on them. 
In relation to the overall problem, however, 
they merely scratch the surface. 

There is a great need for more information 
of the effect of specific disabling conditions 
upon life expectancy. Can the veteran rated 
at 60 percent for diabetes expect to live as 
long as the veteran rated at 60 percent for 
a stomach ulcer? If not, should he be com- 
pensated for the loss of life expectancy? Do 
extra expenses occasioned by the needs of 
certain disabilities, such as special diets, 
merit extra compensation? Is the industrial 
handicap of some disabling conditions such 
as epilepsy, greater than that of other dis- 
abilities that are similarly compensated? 
These are but a few of the questions that 
can be answered by a survey of the special 
needs of the seriously disabled. 

A resolution adopted by the most recent 
AMVETS national convention in August 1959, 
urges the Congress to undertake a study and 
investigation of this nature with a view to 
improving the system of compensation for 
disabled veterans. It is our understanding 
that both this committee and the Veterans’ 
Administration are now conducting such a 
study. I have directed my staff to cooperate 
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with this committee and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in finding the solution to this. 
weighty problem. 

DEPENDENCY ALLOWANCE 


In 1948, the 80th Congress passed legisla- 
tion granting an allowance for dependents to 
those veterans whose service-connected dis- 
abilities were rated 60 percent or more. In 
1949, the 60-percent requirement was low- 
ered to 50 percent where it has remained 
since. It is the view of AMVBTS that this 
arbitrary line for entitlement to dependency 
allowance creates inequities not contem- 
plated by the Congress. It is difficult to say 
that an individual rated at 40 percent is 
better able to pursue full-time employ- 
ment and support his family than the person 
rated at 50 percent. Many disabilities rated 
at less than 50 percent produce a decided im- 
pairment in earning power. In the interests 
of equity, we urge that the 50-percent re- 
quirement be eliminated in determining 
entitlement to dependency allowance. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


A matter of great interest to AMVETS is 
the creation of an independent court or 
board outside the jurisdiction of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration for the review of deci- 
sions of the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs with respect to service-connected dis- 
ability and death-compensation claims. Un- 
der the present system of adjudication, the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals, acting for the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, renders a 
decision that is final in all respects and not 
subject to review by the judiciary. 

This situation gives cause for just criti- 
cism by veterans whose claims have been 
denied. It is the opinion of AMVETS that an 
agency completely independent of the agen- 
cy that makes the original decision should 
be established. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITALS 


AMVETS views on the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital system have already been 
presented to your subcommittee on hospi- 
tals. I should like to comment briefly, how- 
ever, on several matters of import to 
AMVETS. Medical care for our aging popu- 
lation is a matter of increasing concern to 
the Federal Government. Other commit- 
tees of the Congress are now considering this 
problem as it relates to the entire popula- 
tion. Our primary concern, of course, is the 
veteran. 

At the present time, the VA hospital sys- 
tem operates under a ceiling of 125,000 beds. 
This appears to be adequate to meet present 
needs. The average age of World War I vet- 
erans, however, is 65 years. The World War 
II veteran's average age is 40. As the vet- 
eran population ages, and their medical. 
needs grow, there will be increasing demands 
for ‘hospital beds in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facilities. 

A particular problem in accommodating 
the aged veteran is the great need for facili- 
ties to provide intermediate or long-term care 
for chronic disabilities. Persons in this cat- 
egory usually do not require the same degree 
of active medical care given the more acute 
cases, and yet they do not meet the require- 
ments for domiciliary care. In short, the 
need for special facilities to accommodate 
the chronic, long-term patient will increase. 

Unless legislation is enacted to create spe- 
cial facilities for this rapidly growing class 
of patient, hospital facilities presently de- 
signed for active medical care will be greatly 
overtaxed. AMVETS, recognizing the prob- 
lem eventually facing us, adopted a resolu- 
tion at the most recent national convention 
urging the Congress and the Vc‘erans’ Ad- 
ministration to immediately convert any un- 
used facilities to the care and treatment of 
the long-term chronic patient, and further, 
to develop long-range plans to permit the 
Veterans’ Administration to more adequately 
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discharge ite responsibility to this class of 
veteran. 


Hospital construction 


Undoubtedly, the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital and medical program represents the 
greatest single medical project undertaken 
by any government in the world. It has 
often been referred to as a “second to none” 
medical program. To continue enjoying 
that fine reputation, however, it is necessary 
that adequate funds be provided each year. 
This is particularly true in the case of the 
continuing program of replacement, repair, 
and modernization. Hospitals that are out- 
moded or badly in need of repair or renova- 
tion cannot. be operated economically or 
without unnecessary cost. We are pleased to 
note that the 1961 Veterans’ Administration 
budget request contains funds to permit the 
launching of a 12-year hospital construction 
and revitalization program. ~. Much of the 
credit for the increase in the tempo of this 
program rightfully belongs to this commit- 
tee. We urge that you continue your vigil- 
ance and make every effort to see that suf- 
ficient funds are appropriated to complete 
this commendable program in even less time 
than the proposed 12-year span. 

Outpatient treatment 


Considerable discussion in recent years has 
centered upon the subject of hospitalization 
for the treatment of non-service-connected 
disabilities. Those who oppose non-service- 
connected hospitalization point to abuses in 
the program by those seeking admission to 
a VA hospital when they can well afford to 
pay for the treatment. AMVETS subscribe 
wholeheartedly to the theory that veterans 
should be treated in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals for non-service-connected 
disabilities provided they cannot assume the 
cost of hospitalization and a bed is available. 
Notwithstanding our support of non-~-service- 
connected hospitalization, however, I wish to 
make it clear that AMVETS will not condone 
abuses in this program. If a Veteran can 
afford to pay for his non-service-connected 
hospitalization, he should not occupy a bed 
at the Federal Government's expense. We 
believe that abuses of this nature have been 
held to a minimum in recent years. 


Insurance 


We of AMVETS were pleased to learn that 
the insurance subcommittee of this com- 
mittee will soon hold hearings on bills relat- 
ing to Government life insurance now pend- 
ing before this committee. A longstanding 
resolution of AMVETS that was reaffirmed at 
the last national convention recommends 
that veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict be given the right to pur- 
chase National Service Life Insurance for 2 
years. The act of April 25, 1951, which ter- 
minated the right to purchase National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance was effective immediately 
upon its enactment. Thus, many veterans 
who had planned to purchase this insurance 
at a future date had no opportunity to do 
60. Reopening the door to the possibility of 
purchasing this insurance will help the many 
veterans who are now clamoring for low-cost 
insurance coverage, 


LOAN GUARANTEE 


Although the’ Veterans’ Administration 
guaranteed loan program has been in ef- 
fect since 1944, veterans of World War II, 
in recent years, have had little opportunity 
to avail themselves of this benefit. The 
lack of mortgage capital for the World War 
II loan guarantee program during many of 
these years has interfered with the home- 
buying plans of veterans. During this period 
we have supported all reasonable proposals 
designed to increase the availability of mort- 
gage financing. 

The program for World War II veterans is 
scheduled to expire July 25, 1960. In the 
hope that more World War II veterans will 
have a better opportunity to purchase homes 
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in the foreseeable future, AMVETS recom 
mend a 2-year extension of the loan guar- 
antee program for World War II veterans, 
We are aware that this committee has al- 
ready favorably reported H.R, 7903 which will 
extend the World War II program to July 25, 
1962. We respectfully urge that you lend 
your support to obtaining approval by the 
House of Representatives of this measure. 

Additionally, AMVETS have adopted a res- 
olution asking that the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs be given the same authority 
with respect to VA loans as that given the 
FHA Commissioner on the establishing of in- 
terest rates for FHA loans. This would per- 
mit the Veterans’ Administration to estab- 
lish an interest rate on GI loans that is com- 
petitive in today’s market. We are hopeful 
that this action will attract mortgage capi- 
tal into the VA loan program at a fair rate 
of interest. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS 


I have noted that your committee is near- 
ing the end of several weeks of considera- 
tion of measures to provide benefits to vet- 
erans who served after January 31, 1955. 
Representatives of AMVETS testified last 
week in support of H.R. 2259. This measure 
will provide a program of education and 
training with benefits based upon the 
formula of 1 day of education for each day 
of military service as well as a program of 
vocational rehabilitation for persons with 
service-connected disabilities. 

We have no vested interest in this legisla- 
tion as our membership is not eligible for 
benefits contained in this bill. We have 
always taken great pride in the fact that we 
have been both reasonable and sensible in 
our legislative objectives. Our primary in- 
terest in a program of this nature is its 
value to the Nation. More than 25 percent 
of the World War II veterans who studied 
in colleges and universities under the GI 
bill became scientists and engineers. There 
is every reason to believe that the same 
ratio will prevail under the new program. 
The resultant addition to our trained man- 
power potential plus the increased income 
taxes that will be realized from the higher 
salaries of recipients of this benefit, will far 
outweigh the costs of the measure. As you 
deliberate this question in executive session, 
we hope that you will keep these considera- 
tions in mind and report a bill providing 
both educational benefits and vocational re- 
habilitation for the post-Korean veteran. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


On behalf of AMVETS I want to express 
our appreciation for the manner in which 
this committee has interested itself in as- 
suring the appropriation of adequate funds 
to operate the veterans program adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration, We 
have always maintained that the best re- 
habilitation or readjustment to civil life fol- 
lowing military service is incomplete unless 
it includes productive, gainful employment. 
To facilitate this readjustment, it is essen- 
tial that agencies responsible for the em- 
ployment security of veterans be provided 
adequate funds to carry out this important 
function. While it is not within the juris- 
diction of this committee, the appropriations 
bills for agencies administering these pro- 
grams will soon be on the floor of the House 
of Representatives. We respectfully suggest 
that you individually support the appropria- 
tion of sufficient funds to permit the several 
agencies 80 to continue rendering 
their valuable services to veterans. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, these are the highlights of 
our recommendations in the fleld of veterans 
affairs. With your permission, sir, I wish 
to submit a digest of the resolutions adopted 
in August 1959, by the 15th annual national 
convention of AMVETS. In closing, I want 
to convey to you my sincere thanks for the 


ing at our mutual objectives. 
Thank you. - 





A Decade of Destiny—The 1960’s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am privileged to 


recently at the morning w service 
at the First Baptist Church, Jackson, 
Miss., by Dr. W. Douglas ‘ 


lenge for the 1960's: 
A Decapge or Destiny—TueE 1960's 


(By W. Douglas Hudgins) 

(A sermon preached at the morning wor- 
ship service at the First Baptist Church, 
Jackson, Miss., Jan. 24, 1960.) 

Time’s newest decade is just beginning to 
dawn. Humanity at this moment is begin- 


eastern sky as a new and dazzling decade is 
at hand, The 1960's are here. 
sixties, someone has said. 
dent gift of time to His creatures the 
dar has turned all too silen 


g 
s 
» 
B 
2 
? 


year cycle in human existence, The 1960's, 
a decade of destiny. 
* * * * * 


What is achieved, or not achieved, by the 


are lost because of it, there must 

urgent note in our preaching 

constant effort in our witnessing day by day. 

For 30 years our Lord’s churches have had 

time to think, to consider, to 

plan; now it is time to act. 
* 
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What are some of the weaknesses In our pres- 


splendor of Spain; the su- 

Czars; the despotism of the 

countries; where are they now? 
crumbled, defeated, forgotten. Not 

so much because of the military might that 
defeated them in battle, but because they 
rotted away at the heart. When this Nation 
of ours became a reality in 1789 less than 
3 million God-fearing, hard-working, free- 


king for the exercise of individual choice. 
And, mind you, without great force of arms, 
advertisement, or a program of financial aid 
to the “have-nots” of the earth. Faith in 
God, sacrificial hard work, and a passion- 
ate desire for individual freedom changed 
the face of the whole world. What have we 
accumulated in these succeeding years that 
have caused us to lose our place of leader- 
ship in the world and made us to be suspect 
of most of the peoples of the earth? Have 
we time simply to mention some of our 
problems? 
It would seem indisputable that we might 
ee our plethora of confusion under 
tion, politics, eco- 
senies education, morality, science, and re- 


The problem of population is the problem 
of people. Just people! Have you ever real- 


. Each 12 months, 
enough additional people in these United 
States to make up the population of a State 
the size of Oklahoma. By 1970, we are told, 
we will have a minimum of 210 million citi- 

of this country. Most of these are 


miles in length give evidence 

into one continuous metrop- 

unusually large number of babies 

war years of 1944-46 will, in this 

, reach marriageable age and will make 

iar cn new homes. The age span is 
ening. People are growing older. Re- 
tirement age is dropping. How will the new 
adults make a living? How will the older 
citizens live out their days? Immigrants of 
all cultures and celors cast their lot upon 
these shores as possibilities arise. Living 
conditions are undergoing vast change and 


could fail to see the insidious trend in the 
ast 30 years toward a continuous centrali- 
government. Powers gradually 

from the people, the States, 

We have unconsciously al- 


turn expectantly to the 
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Federal Government for help. To provide 
such help—aid for the farmer; aid for the 
unemployed; aid for the dependent; aid for 
the aged; aid for communication, transpor- 
tation, and power; insurance from sickness 
and security for retirement—to say nothing 
of a free education or a subsidy for our 
uae Pears has grown to gigantic 
proportion. Fear of war, or the necessity of 
preserving our armed might that the world 
might be Kept in peace, takes more than 
half our national expenditure, and our poli- 
ticilans seem constantly to be fussing over 
that. Communism infiltrates our national 
fabric and he who warns against it or seeks 
to repel it is besmirched and ridiculed as 
one who deprecates and violates the priv- 
ileges of personal freedom. Long estab- 
lished and deeply cherished convictions as 
to the absolute necessity of the separation 
of the church and the state are weakening 
and there are those who say they cherish 
a free government and at the same time 
profess to believe that there is no danger in 
electing to office individuals who admittedly 
acknowledge allegiance to an institution or 
a power outside of and differing in kind to 
our beloved country. The sad and sorry 
spectacle of legislative maneuvering and 
sidestepping so evident in some quarters in 
recent times gives the thoughtful citizen 
the feeling that political expediency has 
taken precedence over statesmanship and 
recent events in the world of business and 
economics demonstrate the lengths to which 
wisdom and fair-dealing can be sacrificed 
to political force or personal ambition. Mi- 
nority groups—and there are many of 
them—with shrewd planning and political 
pressure, thrust their wills upon the great 
majority and those of us who do not wish 
so to be manipulated are maligned, cari- 
catured, and despised. The will and welfare 
of the mass of Americans seem to be for- 
gotten by the Powercrats on the Potomac 
because the wild and socialistic fanaticism 
of a frantic few holds out the promise of 
being the margin of victory for a little group 
of ambitious politicians. Politically we are 
in danger—and we go about our daily lives 
without concern. 

Our economic situation cannot be ignored. 
Inflation continues to harrass us and there 
seems to. be no cessation in the demands of 
many for continued deficit spending. The 
President anticipates a slight surplus in a 
fiscal year and instead of applying it on our 
staggering debt, liberals of all kinds clamor 
for more Federal subsidies. Business was not 
allowed to hold the line in the recent steel 
strike and the spiral continues on its upward 
way. Some wages have kept pace, but the 
middle class, so-called white collar employee 
and small businessman, keeps keeps being 
squeezed because his income has not in- 
creased proportionately. Gold pours out of 
the country; demand for luxury goods 
climbs; agricultural subsidies add to our 
taxes and the farmer is not better off; busi- 
ness and Government battle each other; 
competition and lower prices from foreign 
competition which our money and machin- 
ery have created take away much of our 
business; labor drums for a shorter work 
week; Government relief and welfare grow 
uncontrolled and the total tax load borne 
by the average citizen has increased to such 
proportion that it is almost unbearable. Our 
entire economic philosophy seems to reflect 
the feeling on the part of the individual that 
the Nation owes him a living whether he is 
willing to work or not. In this atmosphere 
of economy Christianity lives, and now is 
struggling for its breath. 

Educationally, the picture of this decade 
is fulsome and foreboding. Where a high 
school education was sufficient 30 years ago, 
@ college degree is commonplace now. By 
1970 the number of college students will 
increase from the present 3.4 million to 
5.8 million: Religious overtones to edu- 
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cation are rapidly disa and those 
church-related institutions that seek to im- 
part the Christian element in learning face 
almost insurmountable financial problems, 
Educators are tempted to turn to the Fed- 
eral Government for assistance without 
seeming to realize the dangers involved, 
The demand for scientists and technicians 
seems to have outweighed the necessity for 
developing the social and spiritual sides of 
life; and an innocuous spirit of seculariza- . 
tion fills the average classroom or laboratory. 
Even schools of religious education and theo- 
logical seminaries have a difficult task in 
superseding the pervading spirit of ma- 
terialism in the average student’s quest for 
knowledge. The Christian community of 
our decade knows the value of a trained 
mind—but not all of us are conscious of 
the necessity of a fixed soul. Education, 
somehow, must feel again the impact of the 
One Great Teacher who put paramount im- 
portance on the soul. Morally, alarm fills 
many a heart. Teenage gangsterism, adult 
and juvenile delinquency quiz show 
scandals, payola, cheating on examinations, 
manifestations of perjury, shocking crimes, 
and blatant disregard for law reveal moral 
disease somewhere. Our jails are over- 
crowded; mental institutions cannot care 
for the emotionally wrecked; one out of less 
than four marriages ends in divorce; a mil- 
lion illegitimates born every year; 18,000 
suicides in a 12-month period; more bar 
maids in America than college girls; more 
for bubble gum than many denominations 
give to missions; more money spent for dog 
food than for Christian education; plumbers 
making more money than school teachers, 
and some coaches making more than college 
presidents. Alcoholism has reached a stag- — 
gering proportion; narcotic addiction and 
the use of barbiturates damn thousands of 
potentially useful lives; honesty is a word 
many think they have outgrown; standards 
of moral purity have been dragged in the 
mire of sexual promiscuity; much of the 
Nation has forgotten entirely the reverence 
of the Lord's Day; and millions of people 
appear to be jet-propelled on some quest 
for selfish pleasure. Drunkenness, profanity, 
gambling, and moral compromise character- 
ize the routine existence of millions who 
enjoy a community respectability. Chris- 
tians who hold convictions agains such types 
of moral conduct appear to be growing 
fewer in number. Our churches, alas, are 
filled with members whose conduct from one 
worship service on Sunday to another is 
not devoid of compromising worldliness and 
blatant sin. Can America really be called 
Christian if this situation is not changed? 

What about science? Is ita problem? Or. 
is our lack of achievement in that realm our 
problem? I heard a prominent physician 
say publicly the other day, “Medicine has 
made more progress in the last 10 years than 
in the previous 500 years.” I would not 
know—but we all are conscious of the fact 
that scientific discovery and achievement 
in the last quarter of a century have been 
phenomenal. And, if we can believe what 
we are told, we are just on the threshold of 
wonders and wizardry that are unbelievable. 
In what has developed to be our almost wor- 
shipful attitude toward materialistic accom- 
plishment we have all but forgotten the 
declaration of some scientists themselves 
when, at the close of the Second World War, 
they stated plainly that unless we caught up 
spiritually, we faced inevitable doom. But, 
Christians occasionally remember the proph- 
ecy of the genius Steinmetz when he said, a 
short while before his death, “The greatest 
discoveries of the next generation will be 
spiritual.” In all our materialistic triumphs 
and conquests we who call ourselves Chris- 
tian must recognize the primacy of the 
spiritual. 

In all this have we no religion? Do we 
start this decade spiritually orphans? Do 
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we not have great churches, great denomi- 
nations, great programs? Indeed we do, 
thank God. Over a hundred million citizens 
of this Nation alone hold membership in 
some church or religious body.. Our property 
runs into the billions, our activities are in- 
cessant. This condition, however, may be 
part of our problem. Religion has never 
been as popular as it is now. But, on the 
other hand, has it ever been as powerless? 
We are cursed, even in our relation to our 
churches with the spirit of convenience. 
Many join a particular church because it is 
the most. convenient. Attendance upon serv- 
ices of worship is exercised by many only 
when it is convenient. Participation in a 
kingdom enterprise is given if it is con- 
venient. Giving occurs only when it is con- 
venient. Individuals exercise the privilege 
of prayer and devotion when it is convenient. 
Self-denial and sacrificial devotion have all 
but departed from the casual Christian. 
Half the average evangelical church member- 
ship seldom or never attend the services of 
its fellowship. A third of the average con- 
gregation give nothing regularly to the work 
and program ef the church. Far less than 
half ever attend an evening service and less 
than 10 percent of the average church ever 

are present at a prayer meeting. Outside of 
the pastor, seldom more than 1 percent of 
the average evangelical church ever win an- 
other to personal faith in Jesus Christ, and 
no one ever does all he or she could do for 
the church’s Lord. 

Yes, Christians face a confusing situation 
as this new decade begins. The matter of 
making a mere living crowds out the possi- 
bility of developing a great life. Fear of 
time’s end because of the imminence of nu- 
clear catastrophe causes us to seek some way 
to protect our possessions—it is not sending 
“us to our knees in confession and repentance 
saying, “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
do?” Much of America is actually pagan 
and hundreds of millions of the earth who 
have never heard of the deliverance that is 
imparted by our blessed Lord look and long 
for some sense of direction and deliverance. 
America must be Christian if the world in 
this decade is to know emancipation from 
sin’s bondage and the power to live at 
peace—each man with his neighbor. 

Let us return again to Amos. Thunder- 
ing in severity were his denunciations and 
incisive, indeed, were his insights. into the 
fabric of the culture of his day. His mes- 
sage was primarily to God’s people. And, it 
was crystal clear in its conclusion—‘‘Seek me 
and ye shall live, saith the God of hosts.” 

Limited indeed is the physician who can 
proffer a diagnosis but cannot prescribe a 
remedy. Little will it profit if we become 
aware of evils about us and have no solution 
to suggest. A number of things appear ob- 
vious as the Christian heart seeks wisdom in 
these determinative days. 

In affairs civic and political Christian 
voters in this Nation of ours must place and 
keep men in office and positions of leader- 
ship who are men of character and integrity. 
Politics itself is not dirty—or even dusty. 
Soiled men and women—selfish and schem- 
ing manipulators, make politics grimy. 
Mere expediency must be supplanted with 
statesmanship; and vote-swapping puppets, 
more interested in popularity and power than 
in the common good, must be replaced with 
men who can stand on their own convictions 
of moral right no matter what the odds. 
Industry, thrift, and some sense of financial 
wisdom. must be compelled and individual 
demands for economic security from the 
cradle to the grave must be replaced by a 
dedication to the old-fashioned custom of 
hard work and self-denial. 

A new concept of education must appear 
in all phases of our quest for knowledge. 
A positive Christianity must, in some way, 
dissipate the impression that for one to be 
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scholarly and mentally equipped one must 
be materialistic and utterly devoid of any 
simplicity of faith in things divine. Basic 
standards of honesty, truthfulness, integrity, 
and fair dealing must return to our every- 
day activities of life. Our standard of 
morals must be lifted; our social conduct 
must be elevated. Spiritual values in life 
must regain their rightful place and every- 
day living must be regarded as a God-given 
stewardship of responsibility. Pompous 
“piosities” must be discarded and individuals 
must act and live in line with the Christian 
professions we so loudly proclaim. Chris- 
tianity must become vital, not casual; ag- 
gressive, not apologetic; dynamic, not apa- 
thetic. 

If our assertion is correct—if ours is a dec- 
ade of destiny—the responsibility rests upon 
those of us who are Christians—members 
of our Lord’s churches. Only, as we assert a 
stupendous Christian faith and exert an 
unprecedented effort in Christian living will 
we see the tide of paganized materialism 
checked and a new and different concept 
of living emerge. To us, then, as children of 
God through the Lord Jesus Christ, is given 
this “date with destiny.” 

How shall this be accomplished? It seems 
to me that there must be a genuine and un- 
precedented proclamation of the Gospel of 


‘Jesus Christ as the remedy for man’s ills and 


assurance for the future. Passion and power 
must return to the pew as it descends on the 
pulpit. Without excoriation, but without 
favor, sinning man must be made aware of 
the peril and penalty of evil. Sin must be 
set forth for what it is. Man must be made 
aware of his temporal and spiritual peril as 
the reality of evil is exposed and its paralysis 
delineated. Men must be admonished to 
look to God for salvation—not to philos- 
ophy, education, science, or culture. 

A new concept of God must arise in men’s 
hearts. His provident control over the uni- 
verse, His holiness, His justice, His right- 
eousness, His sovereignty, His concern, and 
His redemptive purpose must again fill men’s 
hearts. A redeeming Christ, who, as a suf- 
fering savior, died on a cross, must find ac- 
ceptance in human hearts as God's only 
means of soul security and spiritual hope. 
Life must be transformed by His regenera- 
tive grace and under the guidance of His 
Holy Spirit must we walk together as 
brethren in accomplishment of His will for 
mankind. 

This is a decade of destiny, and in it per- 
haps our last full chance to merit God’s 
bestowal of opportunity to point the Na- 
tion and the world to a way up and out. 
If we fail what can keep us from rotting and 
crumbling into discard and decay? God 
help us to be aware of our responsibilities 
in the 1960's. 





Birthday of the Merit System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted by the House, 
I am including a speech delivered by 
the Honorable Sumner G. Whittier, Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, at a dinner meeting of the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees commemorating the 77th an- 
niversary of civil service. The meeting 
was held at the Willard Hotel on Janu- 
ary 16, 1960. 
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Mr. Whittier is one of the highly re- 
spected and capable administrators 


‘YEES, 
ANNIVERSARY OF Crivi. Service, WasHING- 
ton, D.C., January 16, 1960 


It happened nearly 80 years ago, here In 
the city of W 
The 


crack of a pistol shot raised 
ugly echoes in the city’s railroad station. 
A man fell fatally wounded. Two months 
later he died of his wounds, He was no ordi- 
nary American. He was James Garfield, 
President of the United States. 

The embittered, unbalanced man who shot 
President Garfield was a disappointed job 
hunter. He had helped a great deal—or so 
he thought—to win the election for Garfield. 
He felt he was entitled to a good job in the 
new government. Was he competent? Who 
cared? Everybody knew that “to the victor 
belongs the spoils.” That was reason enough 
for poor crack-brained Charles Guiteau. 

But James Garfield, newly elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, did not believe in 
the cynical system of party spoils. He had 
taken a strong stand against it. 

To the spoils system he said “no”. And 
it cost him his life. 

It is fair to call President James Garfield 
one of the patron saints of the Civil Serv- 


forced the adoption of the Civil Service Act 
of January 16, 1883, 

That was exactly 77 years ago. 
you and I are helping to celebrate one of the — 
happiest birthdays in the entire history of 


it today, just came naturally. 

It did not. It had to be hammered into 
shape, and molded, and remolded and re- 
fined. The ship of state, back before the 
turn of the century, was well encrusted with 


oose from the shackles of 
“this is the way we’ve always done i 
this is the way we're always going to d 
Above all, it took thousands upon thousands 
of dedicated men and women. 

And let us not overlook the fact that it 


= 


scene for more than a quarter of a century. 
I have had more than a little 


member of many commissions to im- 
prove and strengthen the civil service of my 
Bay State. 


I don’t have to tell you that my Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts is heavily industrial- 


and many another union plant. 

Most of the members of my family and my 
wife’s family are union members. My 
brother was not only a member of a local, 
but legislative agent as well. 

When I first came to Washington, and dig- 
nified and jolly Colonel Franke came around 
with an application blank, I was pleased to 








the marching orders from the President of 
the United States, in the statement of policy 
sent to all heads of Government agencies by 
the White House. 

“The economical and efficient operation of 
the Federal Government depends upon the 
quality of its employees, their interest and 
their devotion to their work, their working 
environment and the effectiveness of their 
leadership. 

“Agency personnel policies (must) provide 
for the solicitation and consideration of the 
views of supervisors and employees—includ- 
ing employee organizatiens—in the formu- 
lation and adjustment of personnel policy. 

“Protecting the rights of employees to or- 
ganize, join, or refrain from joining lawful 
organizations of their choice, and coopera- 
tion with employee groups whose interests 
are identifiable with those of the agency.” 

There were many other parts to that now- 
familiar order signed by Rocco Siciliano 
when he was Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, for Personnel Management, and car- 
ried out so admirably now by his successor 
Eugene Lyons. 

But he said something more: 

“Practical machinery exists generally, but 
unless there is a genuine and positive inter- 
est by the highest authority in a Govern- 
ment agency * * * the machinery can be- 
come a vehicle for obstruction. If the head 
of the agency is known for his interest in a 
good labor-management relationship, this 
attitude permeates throughout the organi- 
zation, and the machinery becomes a vital, 
meaningful instrument.” 

When VA received that order, we did not 
file it under W for White House or P for 
personnel policies. VA reproduced it and 
sent it out to all levels of management 
throughout the agency. 

A year later, we had a birthday party of 
our own. On the first anniversary of that 
order, we sent another memo to all VA 
supervisors, reminding them of the White 
House order, and urging once again that they 
live up not only to its letter but to the 
spirit as well. And we are still following up. 
That order will never collect dust in VA 
files. 

Only this month I sent a memo to all 
supervisors, as another reminder. Listen to 
these highlights: 

“Every supervisor should give thought and 
take time— 

“To give wide credit to superior work ac- 
complishments of employees in his unit. 

“To help employees make careers in the 
VA, to develop their skills, their experience, 
their knowledge of the VA's mission and 
their part in it. 

“To listen to their views on matters that 
affect them, and to encourage their partici- 
pation in employee meetings and other or- 
ganizational activity.” 

Thie is not lipservice. This a way of 
life at the VA. Emphasis on human dignity; 
the importance of each individual—these 
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are motivating forces at VA, from the top on 
down. 

We turned the generalities into important 
specifics. For example, the attitude survey 
VA conducted some months ago, and also 
our survey of secretaries’ likes and dislikes 
about their bosses and their jobs. Our as- 
sociates are participants in the VA, not 
merely employees. : 

We wanted their views, not just out of 
curiosity, but so that we could’ spot our 
weak points and correct them, And so we 
have acted on the basis of our findings. 
Our blueprint is the voice of the employee. 
For example, we instituted after-hours col- 
lege courses right in the VA building; we 
began to post job vacancies on our bulletin 
boards; we started a training program for 
our supervisors; we began holding general 
employee meetings to give our people a 
clearer picture of the VA. 

When we decided to change our working 
hours at the VA, it was because we polled 
our employees. “What working hours would 
you prefer?” we asked them. And we have 
abided by the wishes of the majority. ~* 

I have tried to visit as many members of 
the VA family at their desks as I possibly 
could, And so have all of my top staff mem- 
bers—Brad Morse, Bob Lamphere, Al Monk, 
and others. Recently we returned their hos- 
pitality. Every member of the VA family in 
the Washington area—and there are 3,700 
of them—has been to my office. We chatted. 
We exchanged views. We asked questions of 
one another. 

Our people met all department heads and 
deputies, received a full explanation of our 
chart room and other reporting devices used 
to understand VA’s vast and diverse pro- 
grams. 

Somebody called it Operation Handshake, 
and I think the title fitted. 

But we have done more in the area of 
communications. We hold welcome par- 
ties for all new employees, to give them the 
feeling of belonging when they come aboard; 
to let them know that VA is a good and 
friendly place to work; to impart to them 
some idea of our precious mission. Union 
representatives speak at these indoctrination 
receptions. 

When someone retires, we make much of 
it. After all, if a man or woman has worked 
for VA for 30 or 40 years, isn’t that the least 
we can do? Our retirees have formed an 
alumni group to carry on VA’s fine tradition. 

Somehow, this Christmas when I saw the 
Christmas decorations that our people had 
put up outside the building, I thought that 
it expressed truly the warmth of the VA. 

Yes, we have tried to keep cOmmunica- 
tions open from top to bottom. 

If we have to close an office, our people 
should know that it is for a sound reason. 
They should know what is going to happen 
to them and their families. 

The VA has its problems. We are no 
different from any other agency. For ex- 
ample, automation is coming to VA—as it 
is all over the Nation, in government and 
in private industry. 

In the VA we are determined that we 
shall worship no machine. We know that 
the electronic computer is no different from 
the typewriter or the automobile or the 
adding machine—bigger and more complex, 
yes; but only a way, in the long run, to 
make the job easier. 

We know that just as the carriage makers 
had to be displaced to make way for the 
automobile with its wider job horizons, in 
the long run men and women will have 
more jobs, more pay, more leisure. 

But we are keenly aware that any such 
change affects people, people to whom the 
VA has an obligation. 

We began these changes with a letter to 


all VA department and staff heads: “I con-: 


sider it essential that special attention be 
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given to the human factors that will be in- 


* yolved in the conversion to electronic data 


processing equipment.” 

Every level of management was directed 
to show “maximum consideration for and 
use of all VA employees” in converting to 
ADP. 

Training programs were set up to prepare 
people whose jobs might be affected for 
other jobs needed to operate ADP, as well 
as for other jobs in the agency. 

Whenever better positions came about 
through ADP, our present people were to 
be given first consideration. 

Any reassignment actions were to take 
place far enough in advance so that nobody, 
but nobody would be caught short without 
plenty of opportunity to be placed elsewhere. 

A number of other steps were outlined as 
well—all designed to protect the individual; 
to place the needs of the individual first, 
ahead of any machine, 

Every VA employee was kept up to date 
on the progress of ADP. One letter re- 
minded them: “The successful conversion to 
our new equipment will depend on you, the 
employees who will be needed to support 
the operation of that equipment.” 

Remember Carl Sandburg’s poem, “The 
People, Yes?” Ours is “The People First.” 

When there is a problem affecting our 
people, we tell them just as quickly as man- 
agement arrives at a decision. We tell them 
before they read it in the newspapers; or 
before the rumor mill has distorted -the 
story. 

Why shouldn't they know first? They are 
members of the VA family. It is their lives 
that are affected. 

We believe we must be frank and honest 
with our people. If we are not, they would 
not believe us twice. 

We believe that the best way to lick the 
wild rumor, the uncertainty, is to inform 
the people affected, promptly and fully. 

We believe our people should know why 
management makes a decision. 

We do all this, but there is another side 
of the coin. Union heads must be respon- 
sible, must be willing to understand man- 
agement’s problems, must be willing to work 
with us and confer with us to hammer out 
solutions and agreements in a climate of 
mutual respect and understanding. Effec- 
tive communication requires responsible 
management; but it also requires responsible 
union leadership and mutual respect. 

Jim Campbell comes to lunch occasionally. 
And so do the members of the local, Bernard 
Kurcias, John Cronkrite, and the other 
officials. 

In the VA, we are rather proud of Ji 
Campbell, who claims our agency as his 
alma mater. Placement officer in one of 
our regional offices, Chief of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education Division, As- 
sistant Manager—an outstanding performer 
in all jobs, so it is only natural that he 
makes an outstanding AFGE president. 

Gracious Esther Johnson has been every- 
where. I still prize a photograph that she 
and I had taken together. 

VA has 76 active AFGE lodges, with repre- 
sentation at all levels. In Philadelphia, the 
jargest local of all, I was there when Presi- 
dent Campbell presented an award to the 
VA manager for human relations. And I 
read with great interest the report in your 
fine paper, the Standard, of the activities 
of the Philadelphia regional office manager, 
Gordon Elliott. 

I am pleased that the VA is strongly rep- 
resented here tonight, and that it is strongly 
represented at AFGE conventions, as it was 
a year ago in San Diego. Ed Silberman spoke 
there at your invitation, and meetings were 
held with union delegates from VA lodges 
all over the Nation. Discussions were candid 
and open, and recommendations for local im- 
provements were acted upon promptly. 
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So you see, we do work closely together. 
We do give serious consideration to your 
recommendations and suggestions. And we 
shall continue to do so, in a climate of 
mutual regard. 

For we in VA believe firmly in the rights 
of our people to organize without restraint, 
without interference. 

We in VA believe firmly in the rights of 
the union to be informed promptly of any 
changes in personnel policies or regulations 
which might affect employees. 

We in VA believe firmly in the rights of the 
union to consult freely with top represent- 
atives of VA management, and to make con- 
structivé suggestions for improvements. 

We in VA believe firmly in management’s 
responsibility to listen to you carefully, to 
give serious weight to your words. 

I believe firmly in the policy of the “open 
door.” From top to bottom, the doors at the 
VA are open to you, and will remain wide 
open. 

Underlying it all is my belief—and yours, 
too—in the sacred rights of the individual, 
his innate human dignity. In his freedom 
to act and think like an individual. He is 
man, and you cannot trample upon man. 

What are we in government but public 
servants of our fellow man? How can we 
serve his needs as an individual if we, in 
our personnel practice, negate our own in- 
dividuality? How could we in the VA serve 
the veterans of America, their widows and 
orphans, if human diginity were lacking? 

Last summer a veteran died. His name 
was John Burke; his age, 71. 

John Burke was a native of Ireland. He 
had come to America and had become a 
naturalized citizen. When World War I broke 
out, John Burke fought under the Stars and 
Stripes. 

But time keeps marching on. John Burke 
grew old. He had to enter a VA hospital. 
He spent 2 long years in the hospital. And 
last summer he died. Before he died, he 
took the time to make his will. This is 
what John Burke said in his last will and 
testament: 

“Being an ex-serviceman and grateful for 
the medical treatment I have received from 
the veterans hospital, I will and bequeath 
all my property to the United States of 
America.” 

I do not know whether John Burke left 
an estate of $5 or $5,000. But I do know 
this: 

VA employees—civil service workers— 
many, no doubt, union members—-did some- 
thing so fine, so warm, so human, that it 
made that sick and aged veteran want to 
bequeath all he had to the United States of 
America. 

This desire to serve is the end product of 
@ policy of human dignity. We emphasize 
the individual because he is right, because 
it is Christian, because it helps us serve 
America—to serve still better the individual 
American like John Burke. 





Deductibility of Educational Expenses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. 
Speaker, 2 years ago the Internal Reve- 
nue Service issued TD 6291 to clarify the 
deductibility of educational expenses for 
teachers and other professionals. At 
the time, there were assurances that my 
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bill H.R. 4662—and a number of com- 

panion bills then pending before the 

Congress—would not be necessary and 

that teachers would enjoy more equi- 

table treatment on the deductibility of 
educational expenses incurred by them. 

It was my pleasure to work with the 
National Education Association to seek 
to relieve this unfortunate situation and 
all of us were happy to note that a good 
deal of progress resulted from it. 

On March 14 of this year, the Internal 
Revenue Service issued further clarifi- 
cation to TD 6291; these clarifications 
are known as revenue ruling 60-97, 
published in the Internal Revenue bul- 
letin 1960-11, March 14, 1960. 

Members of the staff of the National 
Education Association were consulted in 
the preparation of this new ruling and 
it is my understanding that a list of key 
questions to be used in determining the 
deductibility of educational expenses 
should be helpful to teachers. Simi- 
larly, there are 10 examples specifically 
applicable to teachers. With the 
thought that these examples will be most 
helpful if. they achieve widespread dis- 
semination, I insert, Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the text of 
revenue ruling 60-97: 

{From Sec. 162, Trade or Business Expenses, 
26. CFR 1.62-5, Expenses for education, 
Rev. Rul. 60-97] 

GuImweEs CONCERNING THE FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
TREATMENT OF EXPENSES INCURRED BY TAX~- 
PAYERS FOR EDUCATION 
Advice has been requested concerning the 

Federal income tax treatment of expenses in- 

curred by taxpayers for education. 

The provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 here pertinent are found in sec- 


‘tion 162(a) which states that in computing 


taxable income, there shall be allowed as a 
deduction “all the ordinary and necessary 
expenses paid or incurred during the taxable 
year in carrying on any trade or business.” 
Among the items representing business ex- 
penses are “traveling expenses (including the 
entire amount expended for meals and lodg- 
ing) while away from home in the pursuit 
of a trade or business,” 

Section 262 of the Code provides, however, 
with exceptions not here material, that no 
deduction shall be allowed for personal, liv- 
ing, or family e 

Regulations (sec, 1. 162-5) were promul- 
gated under section 162 of the Code in order 
to differentiate between expenditures for ed- 
ucation which constitute ordinary and nec- 
essary expenses paid or incurred in carrying 
on a business activity and those which are 
personal in nature. The regulations also re- 
moved the uncertainties as to the deducti- 
bility of educational expenses by employees 
as distinguished from self-employed persons. 
They make it clear that both employees and 
self-employed individuals can deduct educa- 
tional expenses which qualify as ordinary 
and necessary business expenses. 

The regulations provide that expenditures 
made by a taxpaper for his education are de- 
ductible if they are for education under- 
taken primarily for the purposes of (1) 
maintaining or improving skills required by 
the taxpayer in his employment or other 
trade or business, or (2) meeting the express 
requirements of a taxpayer’s employer, or the 
requirements of applicable law or regula- 
tions, imposed as a condition to the reten- 
tion by the taxpayer of his salary, status or 
employment. Taxpayers are entitled to de- 
ductions only if they are engaged in a trade 
or business (whether self-employed or en- 
gaged in the performance of services as an 
employee) and have met at least the mini- 


consideration must be given to such yn 
as the requirements of the taxpayer's em- 
ployer (either present or prospective), the 
laws and regulations of the particular juris- 
diction, and the standards of professional, 
trade and business 


A taxpayer will not be con- 
sidered to have ceased to engage in his em- 
ployment or other business during an off- 


variety of situations, In order to satisfy any 
of these tests, if called upon to do so in con- 
nection with the audit of a return or claim 
for refund, it is not enough to assert or deny 
the purpose of the taxpayer in general terms. 
Rather, it is necessary that the taxpayer 
show his purpose through facts. In 
this connection it will be necessary for him 
to establish that the education does main- 
tain or impeats eee ea 
ment or other business. The skills “re- 
quired” by the taxpayer in his employment 
or other trade or business are those which 
are re helpful, or needed. 

If is customary for other established 
eae of the "s trade or busi- 
ness occupying positions similar to that of 
the OT eet ee eee eae 
type pursued by the ee taxpayer 
will be considered to have undertaken such 
education for the Siheioes of maintaining 
or improving skills. The further and over- 
riding rule which must be applied in every 
case is that even if the education main- 
tains or improves skills required by the tax- 
payer in his trade or the cost 
thereof will not be deductible if the educa- 
tion is required of the taxpayer in order 
to meet the minimum ts for 
qualification or establishment in his in- 
tended trade or business or specialty therein. 
The expense of such education is not de- 
ductible because it is personal in nature. 

Once a taxpayer has met minimum re- 
quirements for establishment in his in- 
tended trade or business, the cost of educa- 
tion undertaken primarily for meeting the 


ployer (or the requirements of 
law or regulations) imposed‘as a condition 
to retention of the taxpayer’s salary, status 
or employment is deductible. Generally, 
this is true even though a new position, a 
substantial advancement, or qualification 
in a new field may result. (See, however, 
the subdivision ef this Revenue Ruling en- 
titled, ‘Complete course of study leading to 
qualification or establishment,” 
on p. 14.) However, the deduction of ex- 
penses incurred for this purpose is limited 
to expenses for the minimum gducation re- 








retention of position and it meets express 
requirements for a new position or substan- 
tial advancement in position, the taxpayer 
must show that his purpose in 
acquiring the education is to maintain or 
improve skills required in his present em- 
t or other business. The taxpayer 
will be considered to have made such a show- 
ing if it is customary for other established 
members of the taxpayer's trade or business 
occupying positions similar to that of the 
taxpayer to undertake such education. 

, therefore, it may be said 
that expenses voluntarily undertaken pri- 
marily for the purpose of maintaining or 
improving skills required by a taxpayer in 


qualify for deduction. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR QUALIFICATION 
OR ESTABLISHMENT 


Section 1.162-5(b) of the regulations spe- 
cifically provides that “if education is re- 
quired of the taxpayer in order to meet the 
minimum requirements for qualification or 
establishment in his intended trade or busi- 


taxpayer has met these minimum require- 
ments. 

The following is a description of the ap- 
plication of this minimum requirement rule 
to teachers and school administrators. These 


The State’s minimum requirements for 
qualification or establishment in his in- 
tended position have been met by a teacher 
or school administrator when he has ac- 
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name or term applied to a certificate is not 


con » 

If a teacher who has a continuing certif- 
icate is required by his employer, whether 
local board, district or school (public or pri- 
vate), to meet other educational require- 
ments for employment in his position, he 
must meet these requirements before he will 


therefore, may require teachers as well as 
other taxpayers to meet different mini- 
mum requirements. (See the subdivision of 
this Revenue ruling entitled “Increased Re- 
quirements—Changed Duties,” beginning on 
p. 13.) 

Whether university and college faculty 
members have met the minimum require- 
ments for qualification or establishment in 
their intended positions must be determined 
in the light of the governing regulations of 
the various institutions. A university or col- 
lege faculty member has met the minimum 
requirements for establishment in his po- 
sition when higher educational attainments 
are not of him as a condition of 
continuing with the institution as a faculty 
member. (See discussion below, however, 
relative to increased requirements.) If such 
a faculty member undertakes additional edu- 
cation which he is not required to take in 
order to remain on the faculty, he will be 
entitled to deductions provided the educa- 
tion was undertaken for the purpose of main- 
taining or improving skills required by the 
taxpayer in his position. 

The regulations of universities and col- 
leges often require faculty members to at- 
tain certain levels of education either prior 
to appointment or within a specified period 
of time after appointment. If an individual 
is employed with the understanding that he 
must obtain certain additional education 
within a specified period of time in order to 
remain on the staff, expenses incurred for 
such education represent expenses incurred 
in meeting minimum requirements for es- 
stablishment in the taxpayer's intended po- 
sition and are not deductible. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if an individual is appointed as an 
instructor in a college having a policy that 
within 5 years he must acquire a master’s 
degree and thus qualify as an assistant pro- 
fessor in order to remain on the faculty of 
the institution, the expenses incurred in 
earning the master’s degree represent ex- 
penses incurred in acquiring the minimum 
qualifications for establishment in his in- 
tended position and are not deductible. 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCEMENT 


The regulations provide that expenditures 
made by a taxpayer for his education are not 
deductible if they are for education under- 
taken primarily for the purpose of obtaining 
a@ substantial advancement in position. Ex- 
ample (6) contained in section 1.162-—5(e) of 
the regulations makes it clear that in the 
case of teachers an in-grade increase in sal- 
ary pursuant to a salary schedule does not 
constitute a substantial advancement in 
position. A teacher who incurs expenses for 


‘education which are otherwise deductible 


and, as a result, receives an in-grade increase 
in salary need not show that the education 
was not undertaken primarily for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the in-grade increase. An 
“in grade” increase is an automatic step in 
a salary schedule for a specified level of edu- 
cation. A shift from one step in a salary 
schedule for a specified level of education 
(such as a bachelor’s degree) to the corre- 
sponding, or next higher step, in a salary 
schedule for the next higher level of educa- 
tion (Le. a master’s degree) will be treated 
as an in-grade increase in salary and will 
not constitute a substantial advancement in 
position. 
INCREASED REQUIREMENTS—CHANGED DUTIES 


Once a taxpayer has met the minimum 


requirements for establishment in his in- - 
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tended position, expenses incurred in meet- 
ing increased requirements thereafter estab- 
lished for that position are deductible, 
provided the increased requirements are 
imposed primarily for a bona fide business 
purpose of the employer. See the next sub- 
division of this-Revenue ruling for an ap- 
plication of this rule. 

Also, in the case of an established taxpayer, 
expenses of additional education necessitated 
by a change of duties with the same em- 
ployer (whether at the request of the tax- 
payer or his employer) are deductible pro- 
vided the new duties do not constitute a new 
position and the cost of the education other- 
wise qualifies for deduction under the regu- 
lations. For example, if the new duties do 
not constitute a new position and the tax- 
payer receives a substantial increase in salary 
as a result of taking the additional education, 
the cost of such education will be deductible 
provided the taxpayer can show his primary 
purpose was to retain his position or improve 
required skills. In the case of an established 
teacher, a change of duties with the same 
school district or other employer will not 
constitute a new position if the duties in- 
volve the same general type of work (for ex- 
ample, teaching as distinguished from ad- 
ministrative duties) and if the teacher is not 
required to obtain a different type of certif- 
icate (such as a change from an elementary 
certificate to a secondary certificate). 


COMPLETE COURSE OF STUDY LEADING TO QUAL<- 
IFICATION OR ESTABLISHMENT 


The regulations provide that if education 
is required of the taxpayer in order to meet 
the minimum requirements for qualification 
or establishment in his intended trade or 
business or specialty therein, the expense of 
such education is personal in nature and 
therefore is not deductible. If a taxpayer 
who is established in his position undertakes 
education which is a part of a complete 
course of study that the taxpayer intends to 
pursue, such as that required to obtain a 
bachelor of laws degree, and such complete 
course of study will lead to qualifying the 
taxpayer in a new trade or business or spe- 
cialty therein, it will be considered, for pur- 


purposes of this Revenue ruling, that such . 


education was undertaken to qualify the tax- 
payer in such new trade or business or spe- 
cialty. Accordingly, the cost of such educa- 
tion will ndt be deductible. See example 10 
below. However, a taxpayer may deduct the 
cost of courses in a new field or specialty if 
they meet the tests of deductibility provided 
in the regulations and provided they are not 
intended to be combined with other courses 
so as to lead to qualification in that fleld or 
specialty. 

Except as provided in the next sentence, 
if an employee is established in his position 
and thereafter he is required by his em- 
ployer, for a bona fide business purpose, to 
undertake additional education in order to 
retain his position, the cost of such educa- 
tion will be deductible. However, if the 
education required by the employer repre- 
sents a complete course of study which will 
lead to qualifying the taxpayer in a new 
trade or business or specialty therein, it will 
be considered, for purposes of this Revenue 
ruling, that the requirement was imposed 
primarily for the benefit of the employee and 
not primarily for a bona fide business reason 
of the employer and, accordingly, the cost of 
such education will not be deductible. 

KEY QUESTIONS 


The following is the suggested order in 
which questions should be resolved in deter- 
mining the deductibility of expenses in- 
curred for education: 

Has the taxpayer met the minimum re- 
quirements for qualification or establish- 
ment in his intended position? 

If “no,” no deductions are allowable. 
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Tf “yes,” is education undertaken prima- 
rily to meet employer requirements to retain 
taxpayer’s position? 

If “yes,” the taxpayer is entitled to deduc- 
tions unless (1) the education leads to qual- 
ifying the taxpayer in his intended trade or 
business and taxpayer knew of this employer 
requirement before assuming his position 
with his employer, or (2) the employer’s re- 
quirement is imposed primarily for the bene- 
fit of the taxpayer and not primarily for a 
bona fide business purpose. 

If “no,” is it customary for other estab- 
lished members of taxpayer’s trade or busi- 
ness occupying positions similar to that of 
the taxpayer to undertake education of the 
type pursued by the taxpayer? : 

If “yes,” the taxpayer is considered to have 
undertaken education for the purpose of 
maintaining or improving needed skills and 
is entitled to deductions, 

If “no,” the taxpayer must show by other 
means that his primary purpose was to main- 
tain or improve needed skills. If the educa- 
tion undertaken meets express requirements 
for a new position or substantial advance- 
ment, the taxpayer must show that the edu- 
cation was not undertaken primarily for the 
purpose of meeting those requirements. 


WHERE DEDUCTION IS REPORTED ON RETURN 


The rules applicable to the deduction of 
business expenses in general apply to ex- 
penses for education which qualify as busi- 
ness expenses. 

Under section 62 of the Code, expenses in- 
curred by a self-employed taxpayer for edu- 
cation are deductible on page 1 of Form 1040, 
U.S. Individual Income Tax Return, in com- 
puting his adjust gross income, if they meet 
the tests set forth above. 

In the case of an employee, however, the 
nature of such expenses will determine 
whether they are deductible on page 1 or 
page 2 of Form 1040. An employee's travel- 
ing expenses (including the cost of meals 
and lodging) while away from home over- 
night, and transportation expenses (exclud- 
ing the cost of meals and lodging) not in- 
volving overnight travel, incurred in pur- 
suing educational activities, the expenses of 
which are deductible, may be claimed on 
page 1 of Form 1040 in computing adjusted 
gross income. An employee’s expenses for 
tuition, books, laboratory fees, and similar 
items incurred in pursuing similar education 
activities are likewise deductible in comput- 
ing his adjusted gross income to the extent 
his employer reimburses him for such ex- 
penses and provided he refiects the amount 
of such reimbursement in his gross income. 
See section 1.162~-17 of the Income Tax Regu- 
lations relating to the reporting and sub- 
stantiation of employees’ expenses. His un- 
reimbursed expenditures for such tuition, 
books, laboratory fees, and similar items are 
deductible on page 2 of the return, provided, 
of course, the standard deduction is not 
claimed and the optiomal tax table is not 
used, 


TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES 


The following are the general rules for 
the deductibility of travel and transporta- 
tion expenses: (1) Commuting from a tax- 
Ppayer’s place of abode to any business post 
situated within the area which constitutes 
his principal or regular business location 
constitutes a personal expense; (2) expenses 
of transportation incurred between business 
posts within the same area or incurred in 
daily round trips between the general area 
which constitutes his principal or regular 
business location and a minor or temporary 
post of duty situated beyond that general 
area are deductible; and (3) overnight trav- 
eling expenses (including the cost of meals 
and lodging) necessarily incurred while 
carrying on a business activity at a minor 
or temporary post of duty in a more distant 
location where it is reasonably or economic- 
ally impractical to live at “home” constitute 
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deductible traveling expenses. Rev. Rul. 190, 
C.B, 1953-2, 303; Rev. Rel. 55-109, C.B. 
1955-1, 261. 

In determining the deductibility of travel- 
ing and transportation expenses incurred 
in connection with acquiring education at 
an educational institution, the taxpayer may 
select the institution which best serves his 
needs and he will not be. denied a deduc- 
tion solely because attendance at the insti- 
tution of his choice resulted in greater 
expenditures than he would have made if 
he had attended another institution. This 
is true whether foreign or local universities 
are attended. A factual determination must 
be made as to whether the travel away 
from home was primarily to obtain educa- 
tion the expenses of which are deductible 
or whether the travel was primarily for 
personal reasons. See section 1.162-5(d) of 
the Income Tax Regulations. If the relative 
amount of time devoted to mal activi- 
ties or some other factor suggests a trip is 
made primarily for personal purposes, the 
taxpayer must be able to show that, not- 
withstanding this fact, the travel was pri- 
marily to obtain the education. 

A taxpayer undertaking education during 
an off-duty period or temporary leave of 
absence may deduct his expenses of travel, 
meals and lodging in addition to tuition 


costs, fees, cost of books, etc., if the expenses 


otherwise qualify for deduction and if there 
is a firm understanding or obligation that 
the taxpayer will return to his employment 
at the end of the off-duty period or the 
temporary leave of absence. 

In this connection, anticipated or actual 
presence for more than a year at a particular 
location strongly tends to indicate “indef- 
inite” as distinguished from “temporary” 
presence there. In the event a taxpayer 
undertakes education requiring absence from 
his duties and business post for an in- 
definite period, he will not be considered 
as traveling away from “home” so as to 
be entitled to deduct expenses incurred for 
travel, meals and lodging. However, tuition 
fees, costs of books, and other necessary items 
may be deductible, provided the education 
is of the type giving rise to deductions. 

The following examples demonstrate the 
application of the rules contained in this 
Revenue ruling: 

Example 1: A fifth-grade teacher has had 
4 years of college study which for many 
years has been the minimum State require- 
ment for a continuing certificate for such 
teachers, The State changes its require- 
ments for such certificate. New fifth-grade 
teachers are required to have 6 years of 
college study when hired and fifth-grade 
teachers already employed are given 5 years 
within which to acquire the fifth year of 
college study. Fifth-grade teachers already 
employed who had previously met the re- 
quirements for a continuing certificate are 
entitled to deductions for expenses incurred 
in meeting the increased requirements. 

Example 2: Mr. B is a teacher in the 
seventh grade of a school system organized 
on the &4 plan (8 years elementary and 4 
years high school). He has a continuing 
elementary certificate. The system is reor- 
ganized to the 6-3-3 plan (6 years elemen- 
tary, 3 years junior high, and 3 years senior 
high school). Mrs. B is to continue to teach 
seventh-grade pupils who will now be at- 
tending junior high school in the reorgan- 
ized system, but he must obtain a secondary 
certificate. He must obtain additional 
courses to qualify for such certificate. Mr. 
B's expenses incurred in obtaining this addi- 
tional education are deductible even though 
he obtains a different type of certificate, be- 
cause he is merely meeting increased edu- 
cational requirements imposed by his em- 
ployer for the same position. 

Example 3: Miss D, a first-grade teacher in 
school district X wishes to become a sixth- 
grade teacher in the same school district. 


his certificate, the taxpayer, primarily for 
maintaining or improving needed skills, 


certificate. 4 

Example 5: A high school teacher of mathe- 
matics who has a continuing high school 
certificate is advised by his employer that 
he must transfer to fill a vacancy in the 
science department and that this transfer 


two courses and receives another con 

high school certificate reflecting this fact (or 
his certificate is endorsed to show this fact). 
This case represents a change of duties in 
the same position and does not represent 
qualifying for a new position. Therefore, the 
expenses for the two courses are deductible. 
In the case of such a transfer at the request 
of the teacher, the expenses are, for the same 
reasons also deductible. 

Example 6: School District A in State Y 
requires that seventh-grade teachers have at 
least a bachelor’s degree. Miss S, with a_ 
bachelor’s degree, is employed by this school 
district. She accepts employment as a 
seventh-grade teacher in the same State but 
in School District C which its 
seventh-grade teachers to have at least a 
master’s degree. Miss S is given 2 years 
within which to acquire a master’s degree. 
In undertaking the required education, Miss 
S is meeting minimum requirements for 
qualification in a new position. The expenses 
of such education are, accordingly, ~ mot 
deductible. 

Example 7: A fourth-grade teacher in 
school district W undertakes education 
which maintains.and improves his skills as 
a fourth-grade teacher and also meets the 
express educational requirements to qualify 
him as a principal in that school district. 
The education is not required as a condition 
to the retention of his salary, status or em- 
ployment and is not of a type customarily 
undertaken by other established fourth- 
grade teachers. Since the education meets 
the express requirements for a new position, 
the taxpayer will be entitied to a deduction 
only if he can show that the education was 
undertaken primarily for the purpose of 
maintaining or improving skilis required in 
his position and not primarily to secure the 
new position. mits 

Example 8: A fifth-grade teacher holding 
a continuing certificate in State Y accepts 
employment as a fifth-grade teacher in State 
Z. State Z requires fifth-grade teachers to 
have a fifth year of college study in order to 
be eligible for a continuing certificate where- 
as State ¥ required only 4 years of college 
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uirements for qualification in a new posi- . 


tion and are not deductible. 
Example 9: Mr. G is employed as an in- 
a@ college where instructors and 
% professors are apponted annually 


more than 5 years. An individual may con- 
tinue as a faculty member without progress- 
ing beyond the rank of assistant professor. 
Mr. G undertakes education which will en- 
able him to qualify as an assistant professor. 
The expenses of such education are incurred 
in meeting minimum requirements for es- 
tablishment in his intended position and 
are, accordingly, not deductible. 

Exariple 10: A trust officer in a bank un- 
dertakes to study law. The knowledge of the 
law will be helpful in discharging his duties. 
His employer does not require him to engage 
in such studies. He registers for the entire 
regular curriculum leading to a bachelor of 
laws degree. Since the taxpayer is pursuing 
@ complete course of education in law which 
will lead toward qualifying him in that field, 
in which he has not previously qualified, 
his expenses for such education are consid- 
ered to have been incurred for the purpose 
of qualifying in that new field and are, there- 
fore, not deductible. Also, if the bank im- 

upon the taxpayer, as a condition to 
the continued retention of his position with 
it, the requirement that he pursue a com- 
plete law course, the cost of such education 
is not deductible because the requirement is 
considered to be imposed primarily for the 
employee’s benefit and not primarily for a 
bona fide business purpose of the employer. 

Example 11: A teacher who lives in city R 
teaches school in city T. During the sum- 
mer he undertakes in city R education the 
expenses of which qualify for deduction. 
‘The teacher regularly spends his summers at 
his residence and would be there regardless 
of whether he attends school. His expendi- 
tures for meals or lodging are not deductible 
because they constitute personal living ex- 
penses. His expenses incurred for transpor- 
tation between his residence and the school 
attended are in the nature of commuting 
expenses and also are not deductible. Ex- 
penditures for tuition, books, fees, etc., are 
deductible as education expenses to the ex- 
tent provided in the regulations. 


The Wilderness Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 
ee Mr. Speaker, often 


part of our physical legacy. Even 
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in a time of nuclear advances, missiles, 
urban blight and automation it is by no 
means an anachronism to speak of an- 
cient forests. Our remaining wilder- 
ness is becoming an increasingly impor- 
tant resource for America’s expanding 
population. 

The so-called wilderness bill, S. 1123, 
would help save America’s remaining 
wilderness for future generations by 
placing under statutory protection a 
portion of this wilderness land. 

As one deeply interested in broad con- 
servation measures, I support this bill. 

An editorial appearing recently in the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph and other 
Hearst newspapers caught the spirit of 
the bill very well. Here, under leave 
heretofore granted to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
the editorial which, in a few succinct 
paragraphs, states the need perhaps as 
Thoreau would have stated it were he to 
write again today: 

THE WILDERNESS BILL 

More than 100 years ago, Henry David 
Thoreau wrote from his sylvan sanctuary 
at Walden Pond: “I have my horizon 
bounded by woods * * * I have as it were 
my own sun and moon and stars, and a little 
world all to myself.” 

The unspoiled places were life itself to 
Thoreau, never ceasing to enchant him. 

But America’s wilderness areas began giv- 
ing way to the Nation’s explosive growth. 
Encroachment was inevitable, and it is 
fortunate that some of the untrammeled 
lands were spared, largely due to the vision 
of the men who founded the national park 
system. 

The predatory lumberman has all but dis- 
appeared, replaced by a responsible breed 
dedicated to restorative planting and cut- 
ting. But the pressures are heavy to exploit, 
for various purposes, what few wild areas 
remain in our country. 

They must be preserved soon, or be lost to 
us and the millions who are added to our 
population each year. 

The wilderness bill, S. 1123, is before the 
Senate Committee on Interior Areas, sup- 
ported by conservationists everywhere, as it 
has been in the past. It gives clear statu- 
tory protection from exploitation to 55 mil- 
lion acres (2.2 percent of the Nation’s area), 
much of it already included in federally 
controlled lands, 

This Congress should enact it as a work 
of statesmanship in behalf of future genera- 
tions. There has been enough costly delay. 


Treasury and Commerce Departments 
Reports on H.R, 7123 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 


pendix, I include for the information of 
the interested public a press release 
which was issued by our distinguished 
colleague, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, the Honorable 
Wirtevr D. Miius, in which he released 
the departmental comments on pend- 
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ing legislation relating to the deduction 
of expenditures for legislative purposes 
and in connection with measures sub- 
mitted to the electorate. 

One of the pending bills which is the 
subject of the reports is H.R. 7123 which 
Iintroduced. In view of the general in- 
terest in this subject and for the assist- 
ance of members who have inquired 
about it, I include at this point the press 


release and accompanying reports of 

the Treasury Department and the De- 

partment of Commerce: 

CHAIRMAN WILBUR D. MILLs, DEMOCRAT, oF 
ARKANSAS, COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
RELEASES DEPARTMENTAL COMMENTS ON 
PENDING LEGISLATION RELATING TO THE Dr- 
DUCTION OF EXPENDITURES FOR LEGISLATIVE 
PURPOSES AND IN CONNECTION WirH MEAs- 
URES SUBMITTED TO THE ELECTORATE 


Chairman WiLsur D. Mirus, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, Committee on Ways and Means, 
US. House of Representatives, today released 
the report of the Treasury Department on 
H.R. 5193 (Mr. Foranp), H.R. 5251 (Mr. Kinc 
of California), H.R. 5579 (Mr. KarsTren), and 
H.R. 6376 (Mr. Petty), identical bills which 
would amend section 162 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to trade or 
business expenses) by providing that certain 
expenditures incurred in connection with 
measures submitted to the electorate shall 
be allowed as business deductions, and the 
reports of the Commerce and Treasury De- 
partments on H.R. 7123 (Mr. Bocas), which 
would amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 so as to provide that lawful expendi- 
tures for legislative purposes shall be allowed 
as deductions from gross income. This legis- 
lation relates to deductions for so-called 
lobbying activities expenditures. 

Chairman Muts stated that due to the 
interest in this legislation, he deemed it 
advisable to release for the information of 
the public the comments of the Commerce 
and Treasury Departments on the legisla- 
tion. He pointed out that the committee, 
due to the fact that its presently established 
agenda will run some time into the future, 
had not yet determined whether or when 
consideration will be given to this legislation. 

The reports follow: 


UNDER SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, February 26, 1960. 
Hon. WILBur D. Mr1s, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CuHatrMan: This is in response 
to a request for the views of this Depart- 
ment on H.R. 5193, H.R. 5251, and H.R. 5579, 
identical bills, introduced by Mr. Foranp, 
Mr. KING, and Mr. KarsTEn, respectively, “To 
amend section 162 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide that certain expendi- 
tures incurred in connection with measures 
submitted to the electorate shall be allowed 
as business deductions.” 


1. EXPLANATION OF THE BILLS 


The bills would amend section 162 of the 
1954 Code relating to trade or business ex- 
penses to provide that an expenditure which 
otherwise qualifies as an ordinary and nec- 
essary business expense shall not be disal- 
lowed as a deduction because incurred in 
opposing or advocating measures duly sub- 
mitted to an electorate upon any issue af- 
fecting the business of the yer. Al- 
though phrased negatively, the bills would 
have the positive intent to allow such ex- 
penses as business deductions. The practical 
effect of the bills would be to reverse the re- 
cent holding of the Supreme Court in the 
Cammarano and Strauss cases that expendi- 
tures by businessmen aimed at defeating pro- 
posed initiative or referendum measures are 
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not deductible. The bills contain no specific 
provision with respect to the effective date. 


2. SIMILAR BILLS 


E.R. 6376, introduced by Mr. Pr.uy, is an 
identical bill. Mr. Boces has introduced H.R. 
7123, a bill much broader in scope, which 
would permit the deduction of expenses law- 
fully incurred in supporting, opposing, or 
otherwise influencing legislation in a legis- 
lative body, or in any submission of pro- 
posed legislation to the voters. 


3, PRESENT LAW AND ITS BACKGROUND 


The established rule under present law is 
that ordinary and n business ex- 
penses are deductible unless they “frustrate 
sharply defined national or State policies.” 
This doctrine was set forth in some detail 
by the Supreme Court in 1952 in Lilly v. Com- 
missioner (343 U.S. 90), and has been reaf- 
firmed by the Court several times within the 
past 2 years, 

While there can be no question that the 
legislative process often directly affects both 
business and labor, the law is well settled 
that expenditures to influence legislation 
are not deductible under section 162 of the 
Internal Revenue Code as an ordinary and 
necessary business expense. For more than 
40 years Treasury regulations have barred 
the deduction as a business expense of “sums 
of money expended for lobbying purposes, 
the promotion or defeat of legislation, the 
exploitation of propaganda, including adver- 
tising other than trade advertising * * *”. 
The validity of these regulations has been 
sustained on many occasions by the Tax 
Court and the courts of appeals and by two 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 

In 1941 in Textile Mills Securities Corp. v. 
Commissioner (314 U.S. 326), the so-called 
lobbying expense regulation was directly 
challenged in a case involving publicity ac- 
tivities designed to affect the passage of leg- 
islation. In upholding the regulation, the 
Supreme Court stated in Textile Mills: 

“The words ‘ordinary and necessary’ are 
not so clear and unambiguous in their mean- 
ing and application as to leave no room for 
an interpretative regulation. * * * Nor has 
the administrative agency usurped the leg- 
islative function by carving out this special 
group of expenses and making them nonde- 
ductible. We fail to find any indication that 
such a course contravened any congression- 
al policy. Contracts to spread such insidious 
influences through legislative halls have long 
been condemned. Trist v. Child (21 Wall. 441, 
22 L. Ed. 623); Hazelton v. Scheckells (202 
U.S. 71, 26 S. Ct. 567, 50 L. Ed. 939, 6 Ann. 
Cas. 217). Whether the precise arrangement 
here in question would violate the rule of 
those cases is not material. The point is 
that the general policy indicated by those 
cases need not be disregarded by the rule- 
making authority in its segregation of non- 
deductible expenses. There is no reason 
why, in absence of clear congressional ac- 
tion to the contrary, the rulemaking author- 
ity cannot employ that general policy in 
drawing a line between legitimate business 
expenses and those arising from that family 
of contracts to which the law has given no 
sanction. The exclusion of the latter from 
‘ordinary and necessary’ expenses: certainly 
does no violence to the statutory language. 
The general policy being clear it is not for 
us to say that the line was too strictly 
drawn.” 

Last year the regulatory provisions relat- 
ing to the “promotion or defeat of legis- 
lation’’ were again before the Supreme Court 
in Cammarano et ux. v. United States, and 
F. Strauss & Sons, Inc. v. Commissioner (358 
U.S, 498). There the question was whether 
the regulations rendered nondeductible 
amounts paid by the taxpayers to organiza- 
tions which expended them in extensive 
publicity programs designed to persuade the 
voters to cast their ballots against State ini- 
tiative measures where passage of such meas- 
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ures would have seriously affected or de- 
stroyed the yers’ businesses. In sus- 
taining both the validity of the regulations 
and their applicability to the taxpayers’ ex- 
penditures, the Supreme Court, referring to 
the repeated reenactment by Congress of the 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
which underlie the regulations, stated “we 
think that the regulations have acquired the 
force of law.” The Court went on to say: 
“This is not a case where the Government 
seeks to cloak an interpretative regulation 
with immunity from judicial examination 
as to conformity with the statute on which 
it is based simply because Congress has for 
some period failed affirmatively to act to 
change the interpretation which the regula- 
tion gives to an otherwise unambiguous 
statute. Cf. Jones v. Liberty Glass Co. (332 
U.S. 524). Nor is it a case where no reliable 
inference as to Congress’ intent can be drawn 
from reenactment of a statute because of a 
conflict between administrative and judicial 
interpretation of the statute at the time of 
its reenactment. Cf. Commissioner vy. Glen- 
shaw Glass Co. (348 U.S. 426, 431). Here we 
have unambiguous regulatory language, 
adopted by the Commissioner in the early 
days of Federal income tax legislation, in 
continuous existence since that time, and 
consistently construed and applied by the 
courts on many occasions to deny deduc- 


tion of syms expended in efforts to persuade » 


the electorate, even when a clear business 
motive for the expenditure has been demon- 
strated.” 

In its concluding remarks, the Supreme 
Court in the Cammarano case observed that 
the taxpayers ‘‘are simply being required to 
pay for those activities entirely out of their 
own pockets, as everyone else engaging in 
similar activities is required to do under 
the provisions of the Internal Revenue Code.” 

It should be noted that the Treasury regu- 
lations which have been repeatedly applied 
by the courts forbid without qualification the 
deduction of all expenditures to influence 
legislation. This rule applied whether the 
expenditures may be characterized as “good” 
or “bad” and without regard to whether the 
activities involved relate to direct dealings 
with legislators or to publicity or grassroots 
pressure campaigns designed to create a 
climate of public opinion to influence the 
legislators. In Cammarano, for example, the 
Supreme Court said, “We cannot accept pe- 
titioner’s argument that Textile Mills should 
be read as limiting [the regulatory] provi- 
sions to direct dealings with legislators, in- 
sidious or otherwise.” Thus, under lobbying 
regulations expenditures for the following 
purposes have been disallowed: Legal fees 
incurred in connection with appearances be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee, 
Delaware Steeplechase and Race Association 
(9 TCM 893 (1950)); the cost of assembling 
facts and arguments for presentation to the 
legislature, Mary E. Bellengrath (46 BTA 89); 
expenditures for publicity designed to influ- 
ence the opinions of the general public in 
connection with legislation pending before 
Congress, Textile Mills, supra; expenses in- 
curred for publicity in combating initiative 
measures, Cammarano and Strauss, supra. 


4. REGULATIONS AND CONGRESSIONAL POLICY 


In sustaining the lobbying expense regu- 
lations in Textile Mills, the Supreme Court 
found that the regulations contravened no 
congressional policy, and that they repre- 
sented a valid exercise of rulemaking power 
because of well-established public poliey. In 
reaffirming the validity of the regulations in 
Cammarano and Strauss the Supreme Court 
stated that the regulations themselves “‘con- 
stitute an expression of a sharply defined 
national policy * * *.” 

This policy, according to the Court, is that 
those engaging in political pressure activities 
to influence legislation “gre * * * required 
to pay for those activities entirely out of 
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their own pockets * * *.” Such a policy, the 
Court found, is “further evidenced by the 
treatment given by the tax 
status of 
for exemption as organized exclusively for 
‘religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or 
educational purposes,’ which engage in ac- 
tivities designed to promote or defeat leg- 
islation.” 

The conclusion of the Court as to the 
existence of an established congressional 
policy in the lobbying expense area is aptly 
summed up by the Court in the closing sen- 
tence of Justice Harlan’s opinion in Com- 
marano and Strauss as follows: “* * * it 
[the regulation] appears to us to express a 
determination by Congress that since pur- 
chased publicity can influence the fate of 
legislation which will affect, directly or in- 
directly, all of the community, everyone In 
the community should stand on the same 
footing as regards its purchase so far as the 
Treasury of the United States is concerned.” 

5. NEW REGULATIONS 

New lobbying expense regulations were 
promulgated by the Treasury on December 
28, 1959. 

The old regulations which were in effect 
for some 40 years and which have just been 
superseded, provide as follows: 

“Sums of money expended for lobbying 
purposes, the promotion or defeat of legis- 
lation, the exploitation of in- 
cluding advertising other than trade adver- 
tising, and contributions for campaign ex- 
penses, are not deductible from gross in- 
come.” 

The new regulations, which are somewhat 
more complete and definitive than the old 
regulations, are reproduced in the appendix 
to this report. 

The new regulations, while in 
form, were subjected to severe criticism by 
trade associations, labor unions, Congress- 
men, and others, with some objecting that 
the regulations were far too liberal from the 
standpoint of taxpayers, and others taking 
the position that they were both punitive 
and unfair to taxpayers. Essentially, the 
major objections voiced were: 

(a) Lobbying activities, for which deduc- 
tion is to be denied, should be limited to 
direct dealings with legislators, 1.e., to that 
type of lobbying covered by the Federai Reg- 
ulation of Lobbying Act; 

(b) Expenses incurred in attempting to 
promote or defeat initiative and referendum 
proposals should be deductible; 

(c) Expenses connected with the prepara- 
tion and presentation of testimony befere, 
or communications to, committees of Con- 
gress or other legislative bodies should not 
be treated as lobbying; 

(d) Dues paid to trade associations, labor 
unions, and similar organizations should be 


deductible uniess- the primary- purpose of 
the organization is influencing legislation; 
and 


(e) The rules involving institutional ad- 
vertising should be liberalized to permit the 
deduction of expenditures in this area with- 
out regard to whether the advertising ts 
aimed at influencing legislation. In the al- 
ternative, the rules should be tightened to 
bar the deduction of expenditures for adver- 
tising which presents views on economic, 
financial, social or other subjects of a general 
nature which are of current public concern. 

Each of the above comments, while osten- 
sibly directed to the new regulations, actually 
relates to the long-established rules in the 
lobbying expense area which have “acquired 
the furce of law.” It is believed that ma- 
terial changes in this area, which may well 
‘be appropriate, should be based on congres- 
sional action. 


6. COMMENTS ON THE BILLS 
(a) Taxpayers affected 
The bilis would potentially affect all cor- 
porate and unincorporated business income 
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e-tax returns on their frequency or 
amounts. 
(b) Revenue effects 
The revenue impact of legislation in this 
area depends on its scope. Legislation lim- 


ited to initiatives and referendums may have 
immediately modest impact but could result 
in more far-reaching effect either by en- 

ing resort to such methods in light 


of policy relating to the deductibility of leg- 


which may incorporate lobbying activities. 
In the posture of existing law and generally 
broad accounting practices, the difficulties of 
isolating so-called lobbying activities from 
generally accepted business expenditures are 
formidable, not only from the point.of view 
of generally acceptable principles of morality 
but also from the standpoint of efficient and 
uniform tax administration. 


(c) Policy considerations 


The bills to reverse the Cammarano and 
Strauss decisions (H.R. 5193, H.R. 5251, and 
H.R. 5579), as well as the broader measure 
(H.R. 7123) to permit the deduction of all 
lobbying expenses which are not illegal and 
which otherwise qualify as ordinary and nec- 
essary business expenses, raise this question: 
To what extent, if at all, should expenditures 
to influence legislation be deductible as a 
business expense? 

With the growing impact of Government 
at all levels upon individuals and upon all 
segments of our society, businessmen, and 
organizations representing their interests, 
farm groups, labor organizations, and the 
like, have often found it necessary or desir- 
able to make large expenditures for the pur- 
pose of influencirg legislation. The proper 
treatment of such expenditures is important 
to the equity and fairness of the income tax. 
Their tax treatment in turn is relevant to 
sound governmental policy in a modern 
democracy. 

With the needs of an informed public and 
legislature in mind, it is sometimes urged 
that lobbying of the direct and open variety 
should be emcouraged. Moreover, it is held 
that if the public and legislatures know 
what interests are lending financial support 
to educational or propaganda campaigns, 
this in itself gives better perspective to users 
of such information and helps lobbying to 
serve its legitimate purposes. These consid- 
erations suggest that if legitimate lobbying 
expenditures are given status as tax deduc- 
tions consideration should be given to mak- 
ing clear identification of the source of the 
expenditures a condition for their deducti- 
bility. 

Your committee is aware, I am sure, of 
other problems of definition if an attempt 
is to be made to distinguish the good from 
the bad in the lobbying area. The limitation 
of the proposed deduction to expenses in- 
curred in connection with initiatives and 
referendums would not in itself necessarily 
draw an appropriate line in this difficult area, 
Indeed, it may be contended that since pub- 
licity on initiative and referendum measures 
would, in large part, be directed to the vot- 
ing public, it might tend to take the form 
of a one-sided presentation of the issues and 
make the presentation more deceptive than 
informative. 


Such an approach would leave unresolved 
some of the most difficult and pressing ques- 
tions in the whole area of lobbying expenses. 
It is not clear that there is greater justifi- 
cation for more liberal tax treatment of 
lobbying expenditures in the case of initia- 
tive and referendum procedures than in the 
case of other forms of expenses incurred in 
persuading the public and the legislatures. 
All accomplish basically the same ends and 
should presumably be governed by similar 
rules. 

Particular attention has been given to ex- 
penses incurred in connection with direct 
appearances before legislative bodies. It has 
been argued persuasively that reasonable ex- 
penditures for this purpose not only provide 
invaluable assistance to the Congress and 
other legislatures but do not differ materially 
from those involved in presenting legal and 
economic arguments to courts or adminis- 
trative agencies which are now ordinarily de- 
ductible. The American Bar Association, for 
example, has specifically recommended that 
an exception be made to the present lobbying 
expense rules in the area of appearances be- 
fore legislative bodies, such as.your commit- 
tee. The proposed bills dealing only with 
referendum and initiative measures would 
do nothing about this type of expenditure, 
which has high priority in any reexamination 
of the treatment of lobbying expenses. 

In modifying the present lobbying expense 
rule, a basic question is raised whether the 
allowance of deductions in this area would 
create an unequal situation as between dif- 
ferent types of taxpayers or as between busi- 
ness taxpayers and other members of the 
public. It is frequently said that the present 
blanket nondeductibility of lobbying ex- 
penses is meritorious because it treats all 
citizens and pressure groups alike when they 
attempt to influence legislation. Under the 
existing rule, all such expenses must be paid 
out of after-tax income. 

On the other hand, many assert that the 
theory that there now exists a uniform rule 
denying deductions for all persons and in- 
terested groups breaks down in practice be- 
cause of special tax provisions applicable to 
certain organizations which in many cases 
are able to carry on lobbying activities free 
of possible tax considerations. Fully taxable 
entities point out that they are at a distinct 
disadvantage as compared with such organi- 
zations.’ 

Liberalizing legislation in the lobbying ex- 
pense area should not be adopted without 
careful consideration of the need for proper 
safeguards. Such safeguards are not auto- 
matically provided by merely limiting the 
deduction to initiative or referendum meas- 
ures. Safeguards which the Congress might 
want to consider would include definitions 
of the type of expenditures which would be 
deductible, possible limitation on the amount 
of the deduction based on the taxpayer’s in- 
come or other appropriate standard, and pos- 
sible requirements as to disclosure. 

(d@) Administrative aspects 


Legislative reappraisal of the present law 
and the proposed legislation will necessarily 
take account both of the practical admin- 


4Such organizations either enjoy special 
treatment under the tax law which results 
in little or no tax liability or are exempt 
or partially exempt from taxation under sec. 
501(c) and other sections of the code, 
not including sec. 6501(c)(8). Sec. 501 
(c)(3) deals with charitable, religious, 
and educational organizations and contains 
an express requirement for exempt status 
that no substantial part of the activities is 
carrying on propaganda, or otherwise at- 
tempting to influence legislation. Lobbying 
activities do not ordinarily affect the status 
of other exempt organizations but may affect 
the deductibility of members’ dues. 
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istrative problems which now exist in this 
area as well as those which might develop 
under the proposed modification. Present 
law, particularly as it relates to the dues paid 
to trade associations, institutional advertis- 
ing, and the reots type of lobbying 
expenditure, is difficult for the Internal Rev- 
enue Service to administer. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, for the Internal Revenue 
Service, with its present manpower, to censor 
or monitor lobbying of the advertising or 
grass roots variety. Indeed, it has been the 
general position of the Internal Revenue 
Service that it is not only impracticable but 
undesirable to attempt to substitute the 
judgment of the tax collector for that of 
the businessman in determining the charac- 
ter of the advertising appropriate for the 
business as long as it may reasonably be 
expected to increase the patronage of the 
business. 

It is only realistic to recognize that many 
of the expenditures in these areas which 
have passed the permissible borderline un- 
der the existing regulations have doubtless 
escaped detection in the audit of tax re- 
turns. Unless the Internal Revenue Service 
were to devote disproportionate manpower 
from its basic collection function to polic- 
ing this difficult and controversial area, it 
would seem that uniform enforcement would 
be an unattainable goal. If there were to 
be a modification or relaxation of the ex- 
isting rules, therefore, it would appear to be 
a desirable objective that it should help re- 
duce rather than aggravate the practical 
administrative problems which are inherent 
in this area, and at the same time reduce 
to a minimum whatever inequalities among 
some taxpayers result from unavoidable im- 
perfections in the administration of the law. 

The specific bills, H.R. 5193, H.R. 5251, and 
H.R. 5579, would, if enacted in their present 
form, create definite administrative prob- 
lems. A question immediately arises as to 
when a measure is “duly submitted to an 
electorate.” Are expenses incurred prior to 
submission of the measure to the electorate 
to be considered nondeductible? Does the 
reference to measures “submitted to the 
electorate” limit the proposal to initiative 
or referendum measures submitted directly 
to the people on State or Federal ballots, or 
would it embrace still other procedures or 
campaigns? Until such questions were fully 
resolved, either by a statutory redefinition 
or judicial clarification, it, would seem that 
the proposed legislation would result in a 
new range of administrative problems and 
controversies. 

7, POSITION OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


The proposed legislation and the broader 
question to which it is addressed merit con- 
sideration by your committee. Existing law 
as developed has frozen concepts relating to 
expenditures in the area of legislative proc- 
ess which are quite distinct from generally 
accepted attitudes in regard to expenditures 
related to fields of administrative and ju- 
dicial processes. It appears to many anom- 
alous that no expenditures involving legisla- 
tion, without regard to their character, are 
deductible, while similar activities before ad- 
ministrative and judicial bodies are clearly 
deductible if they otherwise constitute or- 
dinary and necessary business expenses. 

The present rules have created problems 
of enforcement since it is difficult to police 
advertising campaigns and expenditures by 
unions or trade associations in an effort to 
identify degrees of attempts to influence 
legislation and, with respect to taxpayers 
generally, it is difficult to make certain that 
expenditures definitely in the lobbying area 
are not in fact deducted in the guise of legal 
expenses, acivertising, or the like. 

Alternative proposals seeking to deal with 
this problem have been advanced by responsi- 
ble business and professional organizations, 
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The legislation in H.R. 5193, H.R. 
5251, and H.R. 5579 deals with initiatives and 
referendums. H.R. 7123 would permit the 
deduction of “expenses lawfully incurred in 
supporting or opposing or otherwise influ- 
encing legislation in the Congress or in a 
State legislature or in the legislative body 
of a county or other local governmental 
agency or in any submission of proposed leg- 
is:ation to the voters.” 

The American Bar Association recom- 
mended in the general revenue revision 
hearings before the Committee on Ways and 
Means in February of 1958 that reasonable 
expenses incurred by a taxpayer in connec- 
tion with a s before, or submission 
of statements to, the committees of Congress 


or of any legislative body of a State, a terri- - 


tory, or a possession of the United States, or 
any political subdivision of any of the fore- 
going, or of the District of Columbia, shall 
be deductible from gross income if the ex- 
penditures for such purposes otherwise qual- 
ify as deductions under either section 162 
or section 212. 

A reasonable approach which should not 
lend itself to abuse would be the allowance 
of deduction of reasonable expenses direct- 
ly connected with appearances and submis- 
sions at public hearing before committees 
of Congress or of any other comparable legis- 
lative body if such expenses otherwise satis- 
fy the requirements of deductibility in the 
code. Broader legislation may well be indi- 
cated but should be examined in light of the 
policy considerations outlined in this re- 
port and in the light of possible need for 
safeguards or limitations. The Treasury rec- 
ommends early consideration by the Congress 
of the various proposals designed to modify 
the bar to deductibility of expenditures in 
connection with the legislative process. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised the 
Treasury Department that there is no ob- 
jection to the presentation of this report. 


Sincerely yours, 
Prep C. Scrisner, Jr., 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 


APPENDIX 


(Regulations under sec. 162 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, relating to lobbying 
expenditures) 


“(c)(1) Expenditures for lobbying pur- 
poses, for the promotion or defeat of legis- 
lation, for political campaign purposes (in- 
cluding the support of or opposition to any 
candidate for public office), or for carrying 
on propaganda (including advertising) relat- 
ed to any of the foregoing purposes are not 
deductible from gross income, For example, 
the cost of advertising to promote or defeat 
legislation or to influence the public with 
respect to the desirability or undesirability 
of proposed legislation is not deductible as 
a business expense, even though the legisla- 
tion may directly affect the taxpayer’s busi- 
ness. On the other hand, expenditures for 
institutional or goodwill advertising which 
keeps the taxpayer’s name before the public 
are generally deductible as ordinary and nec- 
essary business expenses provided the ex- 
penditures are related to the patronage the 
taxpayer might reasonably expect in the fu- 
ture. For example, a deduction will ordi- 
narily be allowed for the cost of advertising 
which keeps the taxpayer’s name before the 
public in connection with encouraging con- 
tributions to such organizations as the Red 
Cross, the purchase of U.S. savings bonds, or 
participation in similar causes. In like fash- 
ion, expenditures for advertising which pre- 
sent views on economic, financial, social, or 
other subjects of a general nature but which 
do not involve any of the activities specified 
in the first sentence of this subparagraph 
are deductible if they otherwise meet the re- 
quirements of the regulations under section 
162, 
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“(2) Dues and other payments to an or- 
ganization, such as a labor union or a trade 
association, which otherwise meet the re- 
quirements of the regulations under section 
162, are deductible in full unless a substan- 
tial part of the organization’s activities con- 
sists of one or more of those specified in the 
first sentence of subparagraph (1) of this 
paragraph. If a substantial part of the ac- 
tivities of the organization consists of one 
or more or those so specified, deduction will 
be allowed only for such portion of such 
dues and other payments as the taxpayer 
can clearly establish is attributable to ac- 
tivities other than those so specified. The 
determination as to whether such specified 
activities constitute a substantial part of an 
organization’s activities shall be based on 
all the facts and circumstances.. In no event 
shall special assessments or similar payments 
(including an increase in dues) made to any 
organization for any such specified purposes 
be deductible. 

“(3) Expenditures for the promotion or 
the defeat of legislation include, but shall 
not be limited to, expenditures for the pur- 
pose of attempting to— 

“(i) Influence members of a legislative 
body directly or indirectly, by urging or en- 
couraging the public to contact such mem- 
bers for the purpose of proposing, support- 
ing, or opposing legislation, or 

“(ii) Influence the public to approve or 
reject a measure in a referendum, initiative, 
vote on a constitutional amendment, or sim- 
ilar procedure.” 

Tue SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., February 25, 1960. 

Hon. Wiisur D. MILLs, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHarRMAN: This is in reply to 
your request of Fe 1, 1960, with re- 
spect to H.R. 7123, a bill “to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to pro- 
vide that lawful expenditures for legislative 
purposes shall be allowed as deductions from 
gross income.” 

The Department of Commerce recommends 
enactment of this legislation or enactment of 
legislation which would accomplish the same 
general objectives. 

For many years the Treasury Department 
has disallowed deductions from gross income 
of expenditures made for the purpose of in- 
fluencing legislation. This rule was first 
upheld by the Supreme Court in Teztile 
Mills v. Commissioner (314 U.S. 326 (1941)). 
Early last year the Supreme Court again 
considered the question in Cammarano v. 
United States (358 U.S. 489 (1959)), and 
again upheld the Treasury Department posi- 
tion. In Cammarano the Court relied on the 
continuous existence of the rule over a 40- 
year period, its consistent construction and 
application by the courts to attempts to 
persuade the electorate, and repeated re- 
enactment by Congress of the statutory sec- 
tion which the regulation interpreted. 

The provision of the Internal Revenue Code 
involved (sec. 162) states that there shall be 
allowed as a deduction all the ordinary and 
necessary expenses paid or incurred during 
the taxable year in carrying on any trade or 
business. As illustrations of deductible 
items the section lists compensation for per- 
sonal services, traveling expenses and rental 
payments. The Treasury Department has 
amplified deductible and nondeductible items 
in detailed regulations. 

On September 19, 1959, the Treasury De- 
partment published a notice of proposed 
rule-making dealing with so-called lobbying 
expenditures. These pi rules were 


considered during public hearings held in 
November and became effective in the latter 
part of 1959 (24 F.R, 10901, Dec. 29, 1959). 
The newly issued regulation (sec, 1.162—15(c) 
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(1)) provides that expenditures for iobby- 
ee tc Pheu cinenatie rant 
on, for 

or for carrying on propaganda related to any 
of the foregoing are not deductible from 
gross income. The further pro- 
vides that dues or other payments to 

organization, such as a labor union or a 


substantial part of the organization’s ac- 
tivities consist of one or more of those for 
which deductions from gross income are 
not allowed. In passing, ft mi maight be noted 
that the term “a substantial part” creates 
serious problems of in 

Considerable concern has been expressed, 
both at the November hearings and since 
promulgation of the new regulation, by busi- 
nessmen, labor organizations and trade as- 
sociations over its possible impairment of 
necessary, useful and expressions 
of opinion. It appears to be completely un- 
realistic, for example, to disallow under the 
statutory “ordinary and necessary” test ex- 
penditures by. a business enterprise whose 
very existence may be threatened by the 


functions. Frequently these expressions are 
made by the business community at the re- 
quest of 1 

It is our view that lawful expenditures by 
business enterprises to support or oppose 
legislation at all levels of government, when 
involving the interests of their particular 
businesses, should be deductible as ordinary 
and necessary The impact of gov- 


and 
sent their interests often find it necessary to 
convey to legislative bodies and to the public 


their views existing or proposed 
legislation. Freedom of expression is an 
essential element of a free 


It appears that a realistic solution to the 
problem will be found only in appropriate 
legislative changes. We feel that the sound 
policy would be to permit full deduction for 
all lawful expenditures that are related to 
the business of the taxpayer. H.R. 7123 is 
designed to this objective and we 
favor its enactment or the enactment of sim- 
ilar remedial legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
it would interpose no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FP. A. 
Secretary of Commerce, 





Hudsoa County Recognized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of this 


March 15, 1960. 
by the President of the United States of 
the great work that has been accom- 
plished with our youth by William 
Flanagan, the sheriff of Hudson County, 
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of In Hudson County, the 


citizenship. 
initials J.D. do not stand for juvenile de- 
linquency, they stand for junior deputy. 
Sheriff Flanagan has the 


ty’s youth who he has sworn in as a junior 
deputy. I believe it to be of immense in- 
terest to the rest of our country. 

Ladd my congratulations and join with 
President Eisenhower in recommending 
this type of approach to the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. We 


the challenge of communism in the days 
to come. I congratulate Sheriff Flan- 
agan for bringing great honor to our 
State and commend President Eisen- 
hower for wanting the country to hear 
more about the junior deputy program 
through his White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. 

Iam including the aforementioned edi- 
torial as part of my remarks: 

Hupson RECOGNIZED 
Hudson County's preventive fight against 


ticipate in the annual White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. 
To Flanagan, the initials J.D. stand for 
“junior deputy,” not juvenile delinquency. 
The 


showing them the routine a 
criminal goes through and what jail is like 
compared to the youngster’s home. Then 

are inducted as junior deputy sheriffs, 
yea is a continuous one in that 
of the youngsters is put on the mailing 
for the junior deputy, the publication 
which continually reminds them of their 
es and responsibilities as young citizens. 
This program and the equally worthy ones 
sponsored by churches, Scouts, Y’s and boys 
clubs, are preventive: They do not wait for 
juvenile delinquency to ovcur and then try 
to root it out; rather, they offer activities 
end ideas which healthfully fill a youngster’s 
life. It is the absence of such things that 
creats a vacuum filled by juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Hudson County has had notable success 
with these programs. Maybe Sheriff Flana- 
gan’s participation in the White House Con- 
ference will help to spread their use to other 
communities, 


One Million Philadelphians Sign Petitions 
Delivered to Speaker Rayburn Urging 
Tighter Laws Against Pornography 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 
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Under the sponsorship of the Catholic 


War Veterans of Philadelphia County, © 


these petitions were devised to enlist 
widespread support for legislation al- 
ready passed by the House to deal with 
the scourge of pornography. 

YOUNGSTERS PRESENT PETITIONS TO SPEAKER 


Miss Rosemary Hess, 13, of 8042 El- 
beron Avenue, and Daniel O’Leary, 14, 
of Darby, who helped in having the peti- 
tions signed in a door-to-door canvass, 
made impressive talks in presenting the 
petitions to the Speaker. They did beau- 
tifully in stating the reasons to Speaker 
Rayeurn for a youth’s concern over this 
problem. 

Miss Hess stated: 

Mr. Speaker, I am here today to deliver 
these petitions to you and to ask you to do 
all in your power to help abolish the im- 
moral and obscene motion pictures, photo- 
graphs, and magazines which are crowding 
the newsstands of our country today. 

It is discouraging to see the many teen- 
agers who purchase just this type of litera- 
ture which contributes so much to the high 
rate of crime and juvenile delinquency in 
our country today. 

In* behalf of the citizens of the United 
States, and especially in the best interest 
of my fellow teenagers, I ask that you do all 
that you can to promote a bill that would 
curtail the obscene literature and indecent 
motion pictures. I am confident that this 
is the only way to remedy this evil and thus 
make better citizens of today’s youth. 


Danicl O’Leary then stated: 

Mr. Speaker, I am honored and privileged 
as a youth to present to you and this august 
body of adult lawmakers these petitions 
signed by the adults of eastern Pennsyl- 
yania, numbering 1 million signatures col- 
lected by the boys of the seventh and eighth 
grades of the parochial schools of the arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia, 

We call on you, our adult representatives, 
this day to pass into law legislation that will 
prohibit the sale and the distribution of all 
indecent and immoral literature, magazines, 
photographs, and any other form of porno- 
graphic material that will tend to corrupt 
the morals of our generation and the gen- 
erations who will follow us. 

We respectfully remind you of your re- 
sponsibility not only to the present voting 
citizen but to us the future citizens and 
possible defenders of this great Nation of 
ours, 

We point out to you a most important fact: 
In the past our Armed Forces comprised men 
and women who were physically and morally 
fit to defend our land. How can we, or 
those to follow us, be expected to defend this 
land if you, our adults, permit the youth- 
ful minds to be subjected to such a vile 
menace that will eventually destroy us 
physically and morally? 

Gentlemen, there is nothing more impor- 
tant to America than the protection of ite 
youth. Please make this demand for strong 
legislation your chief concern. Thank you, 
and may God enlighten your minds to the 
danger facing our youth. 

ARTICLE BY NICHOLAS GREGORY IW 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


Mr. Speaker, excellent news report on 
the presentation of the petitions was 
written for the Philadelphia Inquirer of 


March 13 


Wednesday, March 16, by Washington 
Correspondent Nicholas P. Gregory 
which I submit at this point for inclu- 
sion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
CaTHOLIC War VETS ENLIST RAYBURN IN 
BatrLe ON Ma FILTH 


(By Nicholas P. Gregory) 

House Speaker Sam Raysurn pledged his 
support Tuesday in Washington to the 
Catholic War Veterans of Philadelphia 
County in their drive to ban salacious mate- 
rial from the mails. 

Raysurn spoke in a ceremony in his 
office off the House floor at which the 
Philadelphia veterans and Representative 
KaTHRYN E. Grananan, Democrat, Pennsyl- 
vania, showed the Texan two small truck- 
loads of 1 million signatures gathered by 
Catholic schoolchildren in Philadelphia pro- 
testing filth that moves through the mails, 

“We want the youth of the country to 
read clean literature,” he said in the tele- 
vised ceremony. “I want to congratulate 
the supporters of this drive and their 
efforts.” 

BILL FAILS IN SENATE 


“We must do everything to help Mrs, 
GRANAHAN stop the flow of filth,” he said, 

Rosemary Hess, 13, of 8042 Elberon Ave- 
nue, and Daniel O’Leary, 14, of Darby, who 
helped get the signatures, both urged the 
Speaker to back legislation for stiffer postal 
laws to bar salacious materials from the 
mails. 

It is now estimated that distributors of 
obscene motion pictures, books, and comics 
are doing $500 million in business yearly. A 
bill offered by Mrs. GRANAHAN to strengthen 
the postal laws was approved by the House 
last year, but failed to get approval in the 
Senate. 

The veterans and other Catholics in the 
archdiocese of Philadelphia participated 
with the seventh and eighth grade students 
in the signature drive. 

ACTION ON BILL DUE 

The veterans were led by Francis Lamlein, 
of 123 Fern Street, Darby, adjutant. Others 
were Jerry Clauss, of 113 Stanwood Street, 
and William Sheridan, of 7108 Greenwood 
Avenue, Upper Darby. 

The Reverand William C. Strahan, pastor 
of the church of the Blessed Sacrament, 
spiritual adviser to the 9,000 Catholic vet- 
erans in the Philadelphia archdiocese, was 
also present. 

A drive to pass the Granahan Dill fs ex- 
pected to get underway after the civil rights 
legislation is adopted. Hearings on the 
measure have been held. Objections raised 
by some Senators regarding the possibility 
of censorship sidetracked the Granahan bill. 


An Old Hand’s Views on Latin American 
Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr, UDALL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I received a letter from a constituent 
who in recent years has served abroad 
both in Europe and Latin America with 
the ICA. I am reliably informed that 
this man made major contributions to 
America’s foreign-aid program during 
his service, and I know that he has un- 
usual insight into the problems faced by 
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the people of the underdeveloped 
countries. 

His perceptive letter contains many 
frank comments regarding our aid pro- 
gram, and singles out some of the seri- 
ous shortcomings in present foreign-aid 
programs. For obvious reasons, I have 
withheld the name of my constituent. 
His letter follows: 

Dean CONGRESSMAN UDALL: You may be 
interested in my opinions regarding the 
Latin American portion of America’s foreign 
aid program, The way things are going dis- 
tresses me, 


To understand this one must have lived- 


down there, and have lived close to not only 
the whites or blancos, but also the mestizos 
and the Indians, He should know something 
of historical Spanish land policy, and some- 
thing of the philosophy of people generally 
in power in these countries. 

In the Spanish New World the conquista- 
dor came and conquered, and the Spanish 
court gave great areas of land to them and 
to friends of the court. The Indians were 
enslaved. In some areas, virtual slavery still 
exists—as in the colono system in Peru. 

The Spanish system developed a landed 
gentry at the top and a slave or peon group 
at the bottom, with little or no middle class. 
In contrast, our own system of homestead 
laws developed a great middle class of farm- 
ers operating their own lands—a middle 
class wherein lies much of the strength of 
America, 

The Latin American peons, often hungry 
and sick and illiterate, want food for them- 
selves and their families, better health, and 
education for their children, They are ready 
to follow the leader who promises a better 
deal. 

Their aspirations have been opposed in 
many cases by dictators quite well supplied 
with American arms furnished in the name 
of hemispheric defense. In those cases 
where these peons rise up and win, after see- 
ing many of their people killed by weapons 
from this country, they have a reason to hate 
us. 

We are reaping the harvest of providing 
arms to these nations. I heard a wise old 
South American hand say one night, after 
the revolution of April 9 in Bolivia, some- 
thing like this: 

“We make a great mistake when we send 
modern arms to these people. They could 
fight revolutions with sticks and stones and 
bows and arrows, and accomplish the same 
results with a lot fewer casualties.” 

I have no doubt but what there are or- 
ganized Communists in every country of 
Latin America. Communists thrive on dis- 
order, and they sell their theory best to 
illiaterate people who are cold and hungry 
and sick and uneducated. They attach 
themselves to such revolutions and if the 
revolution is successful they try to get posi- 
tions where they can influence policy. 

In Bolivia the party that won the revolu- 
tion was the MNR, or Movimiento Nacional 
Revoluccionario. It was made up, to a cer- 
tain extent, of minor splinter parties. One 
of these was the PIR, or Partido Izquierda 
Revolucionario. I think that the Commu- 
nists actually made up a small part of this 
minor splinter party. 

I recently read that there were 600,000 
rural families in Cuba, of which only a few 
thousand over 100,000 had land. Many of 
those landless people are struggling for just 
a little interest in Cuba, and they are follow- 
ing Castro. We should not forget that they 
are where they are because of the original 
Spanish land policy that I have mentioned. 


Castro has moved too fast with land re- 
form, Wise policy would have dictated that 
he appoint a land reform commission, and 
that the commission study the land reform 
decrees of Guatemala, Bolivia, Mexico, and 
other countries. That would have given 
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everyone a breathing spell and certainly 
would have strengthened Castro’s hand. 
Such revolutions as the Bolivian revolu- 


side exiled by the government in power. If 
we had been on the ball we would have had 
people who had worked themselves into posi- 
tions of trust when these revolutionary 
groups were perfecting their organization 
and plans. Such might be called an extra- 
curricular Embassy activity, or perhaps it is 
something for CIA to handle in cooperation 
with the Department of State. It wouldn't 
be hard to do. 

In Cuba we have a situation where our 
Ambassador can’t even get an appointment 
with Castro. If it had been handled right— 
if we had propped up the roof before it fell 
on us, we would have people that could talk 
to Castro, and perhaps give him some of the 
facts of life. ‘ 

I wasn’t there, of course, but I can wager 
that practically 100 percent of the Cubans 
who were invited to American Embassy 
parties before the flight of Batista are now 
exiles, in jail, or expecting to be put in jail 
almost any minute. If we are to build a 
cooperative spirit of mutual friendliness and 
relationship now I would ask—with whom do 
we start? | 

I have mentioned that the colono system, 
where Indians still give 3 free days work a 
week to the landlord, still exists in the high- 
lands of Peru. Those colonos have struck, 
and the strikes have been put down by the 
military. Sometime, and not in the too dis- 
tant future, a leader, perhaps a Castro, will 
unite the peons of the coast, the poor of the 
cities, and the colonos of the highlands, and 
overthrow the Peruvian Government. 

When that comes, will we have established 
friendly contacts among the leadership of 
the revolutionary movement—contacts 
which may help to direct the new movement 
in the direction of these principles of democ- 
racy which we hold so dear? Or will our 
then Ambassador find it impossible to even 
get an appointment with the new leader- 
ship? 

We should be doing a lot of thinking 
about this. 

President Eisenhower has asked for around 
$4 billion in foreign aid. I, of course, am 
no specialist in military aid, and no doubt 
quite a large part of this sum is necessary. 
But I do say that military aid is not neces- 
sary, in my judgment, any place in Latin 
America. 

Certain amounts of economic aid are nec- 
essary as a step to military objectives. I 
don’t know just where such funds can be 
best used, but I do know that such aid to 
Latin American countries should require 
careful accounting and a sense of respon- 
sibility on the part of their governments. 

I would expand technical aid, and staff it 
with dedicated men and women willing to 
go out into the country and help people to 
help themselves. I want to emphasize 
that—help people to help themselves. If a 
technician can’t or won't do that kind of a 
job he or she should be eliminated. I 
would, if you please, have a staff of “ugly 
Americans” in the fleld. And I would re- 
place cocktail diplomacy with grassroots 
diplomacy. 

If you read the “Ugly American” you re- 
member that he got out into the villages 
and met the folks, and he learned their 
language. He looked about for a simple 
problem that concerned most people, and he 
found it. Their staff of life was rice, and 
during the dry season it suffered from 
drought even though next to most plantings 
were waterways. He found that most people 
had bicycles, and he developed a frame to 
hold the bicycle, from which was removed 
the back tire. He then developed a simple 
pump driven by belt with manpower sitting 
on the bicycle, powering a pump which irri- 
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gated the rice and carried it through the 
droughty period. 

The ugly American started with the 
bicycle which almost everyone had. The 
USOM Bolivia started with a paid American 
e firm which as I recall received 
$10,000 for their report. 

The ugly American helped a native me- 
chanic develop @ little factory to make the 
bicycle-driven pumps. When the 
project was curtailed after 
tion, roughly $400,000 worth of pumps, gen- 
erators, and other machinery and equipmen 
was on hand, some of it installed in con- 


Such technical aid must at times 
strengthened with economic aid. It 
little good to demonstrate to a farmer how to 
use DDT to kill thrip on his onions, if he 
cannot go into the market 


duty free by agreement, and sold at a price. 
something below cost. We can hope, as de- 
mand is built, that private capital will cause 
to be built factories which will manufacture 


the product on a basis of local labor and 
other costs. 

Such can reach not hundreds or 
thousands but hundreds of thousands and 
even millions of people. If we do our job 
well, when these people strike aside their 
feudal lords or dictators, the people with 
whom we have worked will remember us as 


friends, and it will take a lot of fast talk 
Communists to make them believe that 
are Yanqui Imperialisimos intent on sacking 
their country of its riches. 

We can even hope that when that change 
comes they will turn our way in the great 
struggle between communism and freedom, 


Sincerely, 
(Name withheld.) 


sg 





The Puerto Rican People Censure Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for Mixing in Local 
Politics—Pablo Casals Says Victory of 
the Democratic Party Is in the Interest 
of Peace 


—-— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Puerto Rican Senate has 
joined the House of Representatives in a 
resolution censuring President Eisen- 
hower for his expression of support for 
the Republican candidate for Governor 
of Puerto Rico, 


The freedom-loving people of Puerto 
democracy 


Rico are deeply interested in 
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and have consistently set an example 
which has given encouragement to all 
of the peoples of the Americas and of 
the world. : 

Pablo Casals, writing in the letters 
column of the New York Times, says 
truly that “the free peoples of the world, 
and those who aspire for freedom, have 
pinned their hopes on the victory of the 
Democratic Party of the United States. 
For that victory will strengthen world 
confidence in the expectation that there 
shall be no more vacillations and delays 
in the attainment of peace supported 
upon the immovable pillars of liberty 
and the solidarity 6f man.” 

I include as part of my remarks an 
article from the Washington (D.C.) 
Post of March 18, 1960: ; 

PurrTro Rico SenatTe Joins SLAP at IKE 

Saw Juan, March 17—The Puerto Rican 
Senate today joined the House of Represent- 
atives in a resolution censuring President 
Eisenhower's expression of support for the 
Republican candidate for Governor of the 
island Commonwealth. 

The senate voted 18 to 9 in favor of the 
resolution after a 16%4-hour debate. The 
house adopted the resolution 47 to 17 yes- 
terday. Both houses are dominated by 
Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin’s Popular Demo- 
cratic Party, which are independent of the 
mainland Democrats. 

Mr. Eisenhower on his way back from his 
South American tour took Luis Ferré, the 
island’s Republican leader, to Washington 

- with him. , 

White House Press Secretary James C. 
Hagerty predicted at the time that Mr. Eisen- 
however would back Ferré against Mufioz- 
Marin in the November election. 

Ferré advocates statehood for Puerto Rico, 
a hot local issue. Mufioz-Marin contends 
the island should remain a Commonwealth. 


A Message to Government Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing was addressed to me by Mary 
Smith, a fine citizen and distinguished 
lawyer, residing at Rexburg, Idaho. 

It relates my successful efforts on be- 
half of the dependents of an American 
serviceman stationed abroad. 

I join with the author of the letter in 
the sincere hope that the message it con- 
tains wil reach a substantial number of 
those people in the Government who are 
in close daily contact with our citizens, 
and whose only reason for being in the 
Government is to serve our citizens, in 
order that the welfare of the individual 
citizen of this great country may always 
be paramount. 

The letter follows: 

Rexpurc, Ipano, March 16, 1960. 
Bupcer 
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had arranged to have her attended by a lady 
and three men who devoted almost their 
entire time in her behalf to see that she 
got off on the plane. At Travis Air Force 
Base she received the same consideration. 
Her mother also called me and was crying 
for joy. 

I know, Hamer, that you appreciate the 
whole situation and you appreciate, too, 
that the redtape of our Government and 
the imefficiency and inhumanity is causing 
the people to lose confidence in their own 
Government. Imagine, this man serving his 
country in Japan and having the trouble 
that we have had to get his family to him. 
Where do you think Americans would be 
if we didn’t have a Congressman like you to 
plead for us? 

I wish you could get it over to some of 
the bureaus in some fashion that they are 
destroying America and the respect the peo- 
ple should have for their country through 
not using some commonsense. This isn’t 
the only case where you have had to inter- 
vene and get some commonsense. These 


‘bureaus think they are the Government and 


you have to approach them on bended 
knees before they will speak to you unless 
you have a Congressman or Senator to 
back you up. If they put some of these 
bureaucrats over in Japan like this boy, 
serving their country, maybe they would be 
a little more human. 

I do appreciate the work that you are 
doing as our. Congressman. The people 
should return you and keep you in Con- 
gress as long as you live. You have demon- 
strated you have not lost the common touch 
and the human feelings of our people. It 
must be a pleasure for you to look back on 
the many acts that you have performed to 
protect the people against destruction by 
their own Government. 

I am sending an extra copy of this letter 
and you might send it to the proper branch 
of the Government. I would also suggest 
that it be published in the Recorp. If it is 
published in the Rrecorp there may be some- 
one in the bureaus who is human enough to 
read it. I am sounding the warning and 
unless it is heeded, this dictatorship of 
bureaus will destroy our country. If you 
do put it in the Recorp, I would appreciate 
it if you would let me have a copy. 

I would be happy to circulate your peti- 
tion again this year. 

Best regards. 

Mary SMITH. 


Edward J. Cassell Recipient of National 
Good Citizenship Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the fact that Mr. Edward J. 
Cassell, of Glen Burnie, Md., has received 
a National Good Citizenship Award from 
the National Association of Food Chains 
for his outstanding record of service to 
his community, which is described in the 
following manner by Food Fair Stores, 
Inc.: 

Edward J. Cassell, 106 South Meadow Drive, 
Glen Burnie, Md., has won a National Good 
Citizenship Award from the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains for his outstanding 
record of service to his community. 
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Mr. Cassell, manager of the Food Fair 
supermarket in the Harundale Mall, Glen 
Burnie, Md., is one of seven national winners, 
and the only winner from the State of Mary- 
land, The winners were selected from among 
6,000 supermarket managers, who took part 
in the nationwide competition. 

A look at some of Mr. Cassell’s activities 
will give an indication as to why he won the 
national award. 

He takes an active and sincere interest in 
the activities. of his church; has instituted 
measures and supported others to alleviate 
traffic and parking problems; has assisted 
local police in providing emergency assist- 
ance (food, etc.) for the needy of the area; 
is active in numerous charity drives, civil 
defense, parent-teachers’ groups, Boy Scouts, 
and little leagues. He is an honorary citizen 
of Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Town, an honor 
awarded him for his work in fund raising. 

While the civic work for which Mr. Cassell 
is being honored includes a wide range of 
organizations and activities, he feels the most 
gratifying are his efforts on behalf of the 
young people of his community. He has been 
@ leader in the Marley Area Little League 
since its inception in 1956, not only obtain- 
ing the sponsorship of his own company for 
a team, but assisting in selling the idea to 
other businesses. His supermarket is used 
as a classroom for many youth groups and 
he is known for his willingness to make store 
display space available to worthy charity 
organizations. 

As the father of four children, Mr. Cassell 
firmly believes that “providing normal 
healthy outlets for youthful energy is one 
of the most effective deterrents to juvenile 
delinquency.” 

Mr. Cassell will receive his award at a 
special banquet in Washington on March 
21. Plans already are underway in Glen 
Burnie for community recognition following 
the award presentation. 


Nationwide Renown for Independent 
Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my rare privilege to have in my district 
an independent daily newspaper, the 
Chicago Daily Calumet, which is unique 
in two ways. First, it is the only daily 
community newspaper in the country, 
and second, it is gaining nationwide re- 
nown for the vigor of its editorial policy. 

I would like to submit for the Rrecorp 
two recent editorials, which follow: 
[From the Chicago Daily Calumet, Mar. 9, 

1960] 


FaT-HEADED EGGHEADS 


We commend the East Side Lions Club 
and many other local individuals and groups 
who have rallied against the attempt by 
eggheaded Congressmen to repeal the Con- 
nally reservation that gives the United 
States the final say-so on jurisdiction of the 
World Court. a 

Led by Senator Humpurey, Minnesota’s 
screwball candidate for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination, this faction of fatheaded 
eggheads would turn over to the Communist 
world the power to handle domestic cases of 
the United States. 

The only apparent reason given for this 
obvious sell-out of America’s sovereignty by 
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our State Department is that “there is no 
difference between domestic and foreign 
affairs.” 

Unless the people of the Midwest who have 
their feet on the ground and their heads on 
their shoulders make themselves heard in 
our Nation’s Capital, there’s a strong chance 
the liberal international set will succeed in 
selling out our Nation, 

We strongly recommend our readers and 
civic groups to join the fight to retain the 
Connally reservation. Letters of protest 
against its repeal should be addressed to 
your Congressmen in Washington. 

Remember, this is not a political issue. 
The fact is that the Communist bloc domi- 
nates the World Court. Yet no Communist 
nation is willing to jeopardize its national 
sovereignty by giving the Court jurisdiction 
over its internal affairs. Only we are stupid 
enough to make this mistake—and make it 
we will unless the people rise up and pre- 
vent it. 

[From the Chicago Daily Calumet, Mar. 12, 
1960] 


IDEOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Many persons in this country fear the de- 
struction that world war III will bring. 
Falling bombs, guided missiles from Russia 
and her satellites, and radiation fallout are 
easy for them to comprehend. And while 
these people clamor for our officials to speed 
up our war program, the enemy is out- 
smarting us and is not using the weapons we 
expect him to use. 

Instead he is using the most deadly tool 
of all to defeat us. He is waging an ideo- 
logical war against us. The Communists 
don’t intend to destroy our civilization and 
our wealth unless they have to. So far, 
they feel they are doing all right without 

sending atom bombs to blast us. 

It is the spirit of God-fearing men they 
would first try to undermine and destroy. 
A natiqn without the will or moral fiber— 
the deep spiritual fortitude to stand firmly 
in defense of what is right—is doomed to 
see its freedoms lost. 

The Communists know that without the 
spirit there is no will. The corrupt man 
is a defenseless man whom the enemy 
knows how to corrupt, how to poison, and 
how to defile. He has done it to 900 million 
already. The Communists know that we 
Americans will resist violence with violence. 
That is why they are so busy fighting an 
ideological war. 

The Communist ideology stems from a 
conviction that wrong is right and that 
hate is stronger than love. It is a code 
that condones treachery, terror, immorality, 
cruelty, and untruth as legitimate means 
to an illegitimate end. 

You can only fight an ideology with an- 
other ideology. The only ideology diametri- 
cally opposed to communism, whose effec- 
tiveness is so strongly feared by the Com- 
munists is moral rearmament, 

MRA (moral rearmament) is rooted in 
the conviction that absolute honesty, mo- 
rality, unselfishness, and love are the eternal 
verities. MRA rejects all compromise with 
evil. MRA believes that God’s pattern for 
the perfect life cannot be distorted or de- 
stroyed if men will be guided by God's will. 
This is the ideology of MRA. 

At Mackinac Island, Mich, a group of 
dedicated men from many countries of the 
‘world are building a program and strategy 
to combat communism with their ideology. 
Let us hope and pray that the millions of 
men and dollars needed will find their way 
to MRA to make the battle successful. 
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Needed Continuation of Air Service Be- 
tween the Pacific Northwest and Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
gressive State of Washington, as befits a 
growing community and one mindful of 
its tourism potentialities, is concerning 
itself with attracting more frequent vis- 
its of Hawaiians to its shores. It has 
long been recognized that the Hawaiian 
Islands are a vacation mecca to the 
would-be traveler and each year thou- 
sands leave the Northwest for the beau- 
tiful sun-drenched Pacific Isles. Hawaii 
does not hold priority on beauty how- 
ever, and many an islander has ex- 
pressed a Gesire to see the rugged 
mountain grandeur, the lush green for- 
ests, along with the sweeping grainfields 
and powerful rivers of the diverse 
Northwest. Those who have seen it have 
been delighted and it is our wish to open 
further the gates of welcome to our 
island neighbors so that many, many 
more may visit us to enjoy our friendship 
and hospitality. 

It seems incongrous then, that at the 
exact time when we are striving hardest 
to strengthen our bond with these island 
neighbors and stimulate travel which 
will familiarize these people with our 
bountiful land, a CAB examiner should 
recommend that one of the two airlines 
operating between Hawaii and the 
Northwest should cease to service the 
area. 

For several months now, Mr. Speaker, 
hearings have been conducted before the 
CAB to determine whether the examin- 
er’s notion, that one airline should be 
allowed to monopolize the route and that 
Pan American should no longer fly, is 
valid. Pan American, which operates 
the only jet aircraft on the route, has 
flown the route for 10 years and is show- 
ing its faith in further growth of air traf- 
fic along this route by continuing to add 
more jet aircraft and increasing sched- 
ules, all of which means cutting in half 
the flight time formerly required by pis- 
ton aircraft. 

As pointed out in a recent editorial in 
the Argus, a Seattle periodical dated 
March 11, 1960, Washington State has 
a long way to go before it can compare 
with the transportation advantages en- 
joyed by our neighbors in California. We 
wish to advance forward, not backward. 
I strongly urge the CAB to closely con- 
sider the hardships that would be in- 
volved in discontinuing this valuable 
service. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this editorial in the Recor: 

[From the Argus, Mar. 11, 1960] 

Washington State sends many tourists to 
Hawaii, but only a trickle of visitors comes 
from the 50th State to.the Pacific North- 
west. Currently about 12,000 persons from 





pref 

erably July and August. Living as they do 

in a most equitable climate, they cannot 
how disagreeable our weather can 

be, particularly to those acclimated to nearty 


apt us flights must still — in Portland, which 

time consuming and irritating to today's 
waveian California also offers frequent 
luxury-liner service to Hawaii, a service 


from a well thought out promotional pro- 
gram. 





Mrs. Martha A. Lyons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to insert in the 
RecorD a moving tribute to Mrs. Martha 
A. Lyons, editor and publisher of the 
Spotlight, that in the Jersey 
Parade of March 11, written by Mr. M. 
Martin Turpanjian, the editor. 

Mrs. Lyons, who has been associated 
with Spotlight, the picture news weekly 
published in Newark, for 26 years, is 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the New Jersey League of Weekly News- 
papers, Inc., of which Mr. Turpanjian is 
the president. The league is composed 
of over 500 weekly newspapers in the 
State. Its selection of Mrs. Lyons as the 
Magazine Editor of the Year is a fitting 
recognition of her outstanding record. 











Mr. Turpanjian’s tribute follows: 


I take great pride in announcing that 
. Arthur A. Lyons, of Asbury Park, editor 


or woman of the Garden State. This is no 
exaggeration but true fact. 

American womanhood had a noble origin. 
It was conceived and nurtured in the very 
cradle of adventure and opportunity. The 
vast continent of North America in its 18th 
century period was alive with the magic at- 
mosphere of prospecting aud all manners of 
prospectors and settlers had the entire ex- 
panse of 48 States to explore, prospect, and 
establish desirable settlements. 

And the women of America met this. tre- 

challenge. They did not falter. 
They did not hesitate with senseless timidity 
and idle fear. They braved the perils of the 
American Indians. They rode the old cov- 
ered wagons and with their husbands, sons, 
and daughters established their settlements 
as well as their colonies and laid the solid 


So when we consider the marvelous 
achievements of Mrs. Lyons, affectionately 
known as “Conrad” Lyons to millions of peo- 
ple, as editor, publisher, and a veritable 
mental giantess of knowledge, we can un- 
derstand and fully appraise her enormous 
intellectual ability in this historic challeng- 

background of the courageous female 
pioneers of our early self-sacrificing strenu- 
ous civilization. 

Mrs. Lyons embodies in her radiant, per- 
sonality all the outstanding characteristics 
of the true American rugged individualism. 
She. is indeed an individualist who has the 
philosophical star of the first magnitude. 
She is no dreamy visionary obsessed with 
utopian delusions of grandeur. She has no 
impractical inflexible ideas molden in the 
cast of orthodoxy. She is fearless and 
courageous, possessing that rare sense of 
mental audaciousness to back up her ideal 
with her articulate convictions. 


The literary style of Mrs. Lyons’ writing is 
unique in its captivating crystalline clarity 
and verbal coherence. She does not tire her 
readers with a long protracted prolix ver- 
bosity of empty theoretical phrases. She is 
direct and her logic is so clear and objective 
that it could be understood at once by the 
most elementary mind. She does not write 
to confuse. She does not write to befuddle 
or bewilder the magazine-reading devotee. 
Her primary objective is to inspire, elevate 
and unconsicously educate the readers 
for in the last analysis the purpose of her 
editorial commentaries is not to display a 
sense of pontifical knowledge but to elevate 


As a matter of fact it would not be in real- 
ity a rhetoric figure of speech to call Mrs. 
Lyons an animated walking encyclopedia or 
one of the world’s modern seven wonders 
and yet with all these intellectual faculties 
powered efficiency, she 
@ serene sense of modesty and a hu- 
of spirit that permeates her person- 
incessantly. It is this friendly affable 
democratic approach that creates in 

@ sense of fragrant magne- 

can be said with a sense of per- 
positive composure that 
glorified and elevated the 
womanhood. Her life 
im tune with the 
ethical righteousness 
living example of the 
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Golden Rule of the eternal moralist she has 
dramatized into drama of everyday living 
the ethical concepts of the ideals of coop- 
eration, good will and understanding. 

This is the monumental achievement of 
Mrs. Lyons. This is her contribution to 
great American way of life. This is her 
precious gift to society: 


OUR MRS, SPOTLIGHT 
(Dedicated to “Conrad” Lyons By M. Martin 
Turpanjian) 


This is Mrs. Lyons’ life, 

Far above all the strife. 

With vision always keen, 

With a heart radiantly clean. 

And her smiles always blend, 

To create a new friend; 

Always giving good hope, 

To those who daily grope; 

In the darkness seeking light, 

Her master mind guides them right; 
And to those bent in sorrow, 

She shows the better tomorrow; 

And with the light of her soul 

She can speak with courage bold. 

Of the supreme divine Truth above 
That can only come from love. 
“Conrad” Lyons’ deeds always impart 
Genuine illumination in human heart 
And so live on and on, great and noble soul 
And let thy Goodwill message unfold 
To the aged and the youth, 

Thy admonitions of Eternal Truth. 





Proposal To Amend Social Security Act 
To Provide Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, among 
the proposals to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act, being considered in executive 
session of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, is that of our colleague from 
Rhode-Island [Mr. Foranp], who would 
add a medical and hospital section. 

That our physicians are also con- 
cerned with the problem of medical care 
for those who cannot afford it is demon- 
strated in an article in the March 7, 
1960, issue of the AMA News, published 
by the American Medical Association. 

Some Montana physicians share this 
concern. With unusual frankness, one 
of them sat down on March 5, 1960, and 
wrote me a letter in opposition to the 
Forand bill. I call your attention to 
paragraph No. 3 of his letter below. 

The article follows: 

[From the AMA News, Mar. 7, 1960] 
M.D.’s GUARANTEE SERVICE TO AGED UNABLE 
To Pay 

No person, regardless of age, needs to 
forgo a physician’s service because of in- 
ability to pay, Dr. Louis M. Orr, president 
of the American Medical Association, said 
today. 

In a strongly worded statement, the Or- 
lando, Fla., urologist asserted that “backers 
of the Forand bill, which proposes Federal 
purchase of certain health care services for 
social security beneficiaries, would lead us 
to believe there are many Americans who 
are denied medical care because they can- 
not afford to pay for it. 

“As a practicing physician who has tra- 
veled throughout the Nation as an officer 
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of the AMA, I am convinced this generally 
is not true.” 
PRIME CONCERN 


Dr. Orr emphasized that “the prime con- 
cern of the medical profession is, and al- 
ways has been, to serve humanity regard. 
less of reward or financial gain.” 

Since time immemorial, he said, physi- 
cians have given their services to the in- 
digent without compensation. 

He added that as early as 1934, the judi- 
cial council of the AMA stated: 

“One of the strongest holds of the profes- 
sion on public approbation and support has 
been the age-old professional ideal of medical 
service to all, whether able to pay or not. 
That ideal is basic in our ethics.” 


FREE TREATMENT 


Every year, Dr. Orr said, physicians have 
given free millions of dollars worth of medi- 
cal treatment to the indigent. 

“Many county medical societies have even 
publicized through paid advertisements in 
newspapers their programs ‘guaranteeing 
the services of a physician to all who need 
him,’” Dr. Orr declared. “I am certain 
that every other county medical society also 
will answer the need for a physician.” 

The AMA president further stated that 
“if there are isolated cases of persons with 
a legitimate need for a doctor’s services who 
are not receiving those services, they have 
not explored the facilities available to them. 

“As physicians, our greatest concern is the 
best possible quality of health care for all 
the people. That is why the medical pro- 
fession is opposed to the Forand bill or any 
other type of Federal compulsory health in« 
surance. 

“We oppose any control of medicine by 
Government because we are convinced that 
any such control would endanger the con- 
tinued high quality of care we can provide.” 


SERVING THE AGED 


Dr. Orr said the interests of the aged could 
best be served by encouraging further de- 
velopment of voluntary health insurance; 
by replacing compulsory retirement and age 
discrimination in employment with more 
realistic and flexible systems; by curbing 
inflation; by encouraging construction of 
nursing homes and other facilities designed 
to care for the long-term patient efficiently 
and economically, and by increasing reim- 
bursement of hospitals by local and State 
governments for care of the needy of any 
age. 


The letter referred to above follows: 


Marcu 5, 1960. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: I am strongly opposed to 
the Forand bill (H.R. 4700) for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1, We must halt further socialism and 
socialization. Unless we do our Nation is a 
“has been great.” 

2. Once more we must teach our younger 
generation to care for their oldsters on a 
family basis. “Grassroots” family unity is 
the main strength of any great nation. 

3. As a physician I must admit that I give 
less than wholehearted care to patients 
who are “clinic” or “charity” cases. Forand 
recipients would be charity cases in my 
opinion. Thus, good care of our aging, 
which is the prime target, would be en- 
tirely a lost cause under socialism such as 
Forand type of provisions. 

4. Once more let us place freedom to be 
generous and charitable to’ patients just 
where it belongs—in the hands of “the phy- 
sician on the case.” Physicians, Just as any- 
one else, hate to be told where they must 
be generous. Hence, the doctor’s “generos- 
ity” becomes a grudging and hateful thing 
when forced upon him, 
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I appeal to you, honorable sir, to do all in 
your power to defeat H.R. 4700 and any 
similar type of bill, 

Respectfully yours, 


_—_———_,, M_D. 





Three Winning Student Essays on. the 
Vital Subject “Jobs for the Handi- 
capped” Contest in the Great 23d Dis- 
trict, Los Angeles County, Calif. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I am pleased to present 
the text of the three winning essays in 
the recent annually held essay contest 
sponsored by the legislative committee of 
the Disabled American Veterans’ Auxil- 
iary in the great 23d District, Los Ange- 
les County, Calif. It has been my pleas- 
ure on several occasions to be present at 
the annual award dinner when winners 
of this significant essay contest were 
presented their awards; this year, how- 
ever, I was unable to have the pleasure of 
attending the annual dinner. 

This significant contest has entries 
therein from various high schools in the 
southeastern district of Los Angeles 
County. The texts of these essays were 
furnished me by a distinguished veteran 
of the Disabled American Veterans Aux- 
iliary, Mrs. Lillian M. Karnes. 

The award dinner was held February 
19, 1960, at Compton, Calif. The judges 
of the contest were as follows: Del Claw- 
son, mayor of Compton; Jack Cleland, 
managing editor of the Compton Herald 
American; Guy Warner, manager, Cali- 
fornia department of employment, 
Compton; Wayne Bowen, chairman, of 
the veterans’ employment committee; 
Mrs, Lillian Karnes, chairman of the lo- 
cal employ the physically handicapped 
committee. The winners were Carol 
Martin, Paramount Senior High School, 
for the first place award of a $50 bond; 
entry of Velda Kurtze of the Dominguez 
High School, second place winner of a 
$25 bond; entry of Emma R. Smith, Cen- 
tennial High School, third place winner 
of a $25 bond. 

Mr. Speaker, in and about this geo- 
graphical area commonly known as the 
great 23d district I am pleased to state 
that through the cooperative efforts of 
the Veterans Employment Committee 
and Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Committee of the southeast district of 
that area various and many important 
manufacturers have specifically cooper- 
ated with the high purposes of these com- 
mittees and have employed physically 
handicapped persons. On several occa- 
sions when I have been personally pres- 
ent at these annual dinners manufac- 
turers have also been personally present 
and have publicly stated at the banquet 
table their great satisfaction and pleas- 
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ure with their employment of these dis- 
tinguished veterans who were termed 
“physically handicapped.” And, it has 
been my pleasure for many years to ac- 
tively cooperate to the desirable end that 
employable, worthy handicapped persons 
should find dignified, available employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that you and 
all the other Members of this distin- 
guished legislative body join with me in 
complimenting the committee which 
sponsors ‘this annual contest. Also that 
you join with me in complimenting the 
winner and also the dozens of those who 
made honest, able endeavor in the con- 
test but did not happen to be an award 
winner. They too should be compli- 
mented. Likewise, I know you join with 
me in complimenting the several and 
busy, prosperous manufacturing groups 
who have had the satisfaction of em- 
ploying the physically handicapped fel- 
low citizens. It is important for us to 
know the thinking of our successors in 
citizenship duties. 

Following, then, are the text of the 
first-, second-, and third-place winners’ 
essays. 

“Jobs for the Handicapped—A Pass- 
port to Dignity” by Carol Martin, 11373 
Pennsylvania, Hollydale, Calif., age 16, 
Paramount High School; teacher, Mr. 
John Myres: 

“I cried because I had no shoes, until I 
met a man who had no feet.” So very often 
this quotation has been repeated verbally, or 
in some form or another, mentally. The hu- 
man race ejects sympathy for persons who 
have encountered physically handicapping 
misfortunes, People discuss and debate dis- 
abling accidents which have occurred. 
Charities and other financial relief organi- 
zations have been formed to aid these people. 
Yet, how many individuals actuaily assist 
these people in regaining their dignity and 
normalcy? What percentage of our popu- 
lation today can befriend and trust and en- 
joy the companionship of someone lacking 
an arm, a hand, or both? How many em- 
ployers are willing to accept recommenda- 
tions from rehabilitation offices? Who are 
the people that can ignore handicaps, and 
socialize with, as well as work with, these 
people? 

A magazine article was once written by a 
woman who described herself as “a cripple 
with a misshapen body.” This woman had 
wanted to enter the teaching field but was 
discouraged by associates. She was told 
that physical appearance greatly influences 
the success or failure of the teaching profes- 
sion, Realizing the extent of her physical 
attractiveness, she commenced work in an 
office, After a short time, she began to feel 
subconscious tendencies in others to suspect 
her of potential breakdown and chronic in- 
efficiency. She became overconscientious 
about overtime and the “small details that 
keep an office running smoothly.” This led 
to decreased production in her work, and, 
eventually, dismissal. The mental attitude 
of this woman’s friends was a stumble block 
in her road to happiness. 

Disabled individuals often feel more so- 
cial rejection than actually exists. They 
inflate the size of their disfigurement. ‘This 
necessitates increased understanding and 
tolerance by family and friends as can be seen 
in the case of a man returning from World 
War I. He had received severe facial dis- 
figurement while serving his country and, 
upon resuming life with his wife, rejected 
any social contacts other than family. He 
claimed that he couldn't stand the 
sion of distance and pity in the eyes of peo- 
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ple to whom he talked. The few friends 
that were permitted to enter the house stated 
that his misfortune was hardly noticeable 
after once being subjected to his warm and 
wonderful personality. Fortunately, he was 
a scholar at heart and he found pleasure in 
working in his library. This decreased his 
need for extensive social life. 

The problem of employment is one that 
all physically handicapped persons en- 
counter. Quite often they no longer feel 
that they are suited to any particular branch 
of work, or they become discouraged after re- 
peated employment rejections. 

In 1918 the veteran’s bill was passed to 
provide for the vocational rehabilitation of 
wounded servicemen, under the direction of 
the Veteran’s Bureau. 

Between 1918 and 1920, 12 States passed 
laws for work disabled civilians. 
In 1920 a Federal law was passed which 
set up an agency under the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education to promote civilian 
rehabilitation throughout the country. It 
also provided funds for the 12 States already 
possessing rehabilitation laws, and tentative 
funds for all other States meeting the neces- 
sary requirements. 

The veterans’ bill ceased in the late twen- 
ties upon the end of work by the Veterans’ 
Bureau. From then until 1943 State offices 
carried on rehabilitation work with Fed- 
eral supervision and financial assistance. 

The civilian’s bill was placed under laws 
of respective States in cooperation with the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

The first rehabilitation laws in the United 
States were passed in 1935. Although these 
measures aided many people financially and 
morally, they were somewhat inadequate. 
Though we realized our definite responsibili- 
ties for physically disabled fairly early, we 
still lagged behind Great Britain, Germany, 
and other industrially progressive countries. 

Today, employment isn’t the threat that 
it was. “The Operation Manual for Place- 
ment of Physically Handicapped” issued by 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission, lists over 
2,000 jobs im accordance with particular 
handicaps. 

Vocational guidance tests are available to 
anyone desiring them. They are helpful in 
that they reveal the true interests of an 
individual. They are evaluated by a com- 
petent outsider who gives the results to a 
guidance counselor. This person, in turn, 
seeks the suggested type of work. 

Some people fail to use their rehabilita- 
tion offices. They search for work, only to 
find employers hesitant to hire handicapped 
workers. 

Discouraged, they begin falling, -as did Mr. 
B. Mr. B returned from war with a nerve 
condition, which eventually paralyzed his 
legs quite badly. Work was not available 
for him. His marriage failed. Finally, he 
found work as a machinist. The paralysis 
in his legs seemed to spur the efficiency and 
craftsmanship of his hands. Life was look- 
ing brighter, and brighter yet after the be- 
ginning of a new and wonderful marriage. 
Then came the depression. He was relieved 
of his job because of his ability to get a pen- 
sion. He and his wife moved to a lower cost 
area. The addition of two members to the 
family made relief a necessity. The war 
brought need of skilled men and Mr. B was 
asked by the personnel department to come 
to work. Not only did he begin working full 
time, but soon they wanted everyone to work 
12 hours a day. Fatigue decreased Mr. B’s 
production and efficiency. He was excused 
after war supplies decreased in demand. 

Unfortunateiy, many employers use ex- 
amples like this to prove handicapped peo- 
ple incompetent. Also they refuse to hire 
disabled persons because of the possibilities 
of injury. 

Statistics show that disabled people are 


quite often better workers than physically 
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fit persons. A survey made by the Western 
Electric Co. showed that 7 percent more 
physically Sat workers were absent from work 
illness than handicapped people. 
The uccident rate of handicapped workers is 
generally less than that of coworkers. 
Statistics prove that disabled persons are 
quite and responsible. Why, then, 
should their activities and opportunities be 
any less than those of unhandicapped in- 
dividuals? God endowed all men with the 
same amount of self-respect and dignity. 
Never were these meant to decline or to be 
Placed on levels according to physical fit- 
ness. If employers would aid these people 
through job opportunities, they would truly 
be giving them a passport to dignity. 


“Jobs for the Handicapped—Passports 
to Dignity,” by Valda Kurtze, 1226 South 
Washington, Compton, Calif., Dominguez 
High School; teacher, Clarice M. Green: 

Twelve hours a day, seven days a week, 
months in and years out, life brings happi- 
mess for most people. And why not? We 
have homes, families, and good-paying jobs. 
This is what we, the American citizens of 
today are bathing in, under God’s sun we 
shower in happiness. 

Our lives are exceptionally easy. We all 
have problems; the problems of keeping our 
homes and families together and the prob- 
lem of keeping a good job. 

To us, a job is more than a provider, more 

than just a trade. A job is our living, our 
life. How could life be without jobs? 
. Did you ever think to yourself that we are 
depriving thousands of people of an Ameri- 
can right, the right to have a good job. 
Those whom you might think are not fit for 
that certain job or for that matter, any cer- 
tain job. Those that I’m speaking of are 
the handicapped. 

Just exactly what is the difference between 
them and you? Is it because you have both 
legs or your eyesight is better? Well this 
is a minor detail. Of course you're saying 
to yourself there is a difference especially in 
jobs. A job requires many talents, but does 
it necessarily require physical perfection 
such as arms, legs, sight, or hearing. A 
mind, a good clear pathway of thinking, any 
ideas are the essential parts of a job. Many 
gifted people are not working. 

Why aren't these people working? Why 
aren’t we giving them opportunities to make 
themselves useful? 

Have you ever lain in bed with a cold? 
Don’t you feel rather helpless or is it laziness? 

I'll assure you right now that the handi- 
capped are far from helpless or lazy. They 
are hard workers, you've got to try, and this 
is what they do. They put into their work 
everything they have; and because of their 
handicap they try even harder. 

These people are good craftsmen, great 
mechanics, and intelligent, yes—even tricky 
executives. For an example, let’s take an 
executive, a great man who suffered the loss 
of his Iegs. He was a great man who in- 
spired all by his superior actions in time of 
war and peace. This man will long live in 
the hearts of Americans from generations to 
generations. It seems to have slipped our 
minds that Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt also 
had a handicap. He pulled through and so 
have many like him. 

So why should we discriminate against 
those who must endure great hardship. We 
should admire them for their strength to 
carry on, yes to carry on with a heavier bur- 
den than most. Let us always lend a help- 
ing hand to these people, let us look up to 
them and remember to never turn away. 

The handicapped must live the same as 
you and I. They also have families to take 
care of. There is no difference between us. 
It is a fact that most people don’t realize 
what they’re doing to these people. They 
are turning these people away; away from 
life and the rights of an American. 
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A job is tmportant to us and is equally 
important to them. They are as qualified 
to serve on a job as others. 

Why not help those who have had mis- 
fortune. Let’s make the rest of their lives 
happy, successful, and thankful. But most 
of all let’s make them feel wanted, that they, 
too are needed in this great country. God, 
in His wisdom, has placed a burden upon 
these people. They have learned forbearance 
which becomes a fountain of strength flow- 
ing over us when we need inspiration. 


“Jobs for the Handicapped—Passports 
to Dignity,” by Emma Ruth Smith, 14020 
South Hillford Avenue, Compton, Calif., 
age, 16, Centennial Senior High School, 
Compton, Calif.; teacher, Elizabeth J. 
Bryan: 

How would I feel if I were handicapped? 
What would I need as a handicapped person? 
My answer: Understanding. We can’t put 
ourselves in the place of the handicapped, 
but we can understand their life and wants. 

In this modern age, we may become a 
cripple at- any time because of the hazards 
im our society. We may become crippled 
doing a job, walking across a street, or being 
engaged in a war. The majority of the crip- 
ples today are the results of World Wars I 
and II. 

History shows us how humanitarians have 
interested themselves in men less fortunate 
than they. Men like Carden proved that 
ideas could be transferred to a deaf or mute 
person by written characters. Juan Bonet 
published a book on the “Education of the 
Deaf,” which was later published in English 
by Bulwer. Organized groups were now tak- 
ing an interest in these brave warriors fight- 
ing to overcome their handicaps. A school 
for the blind was built in Paris in 1784. 
Braille invented a system of reading and 
writing for the blind thus overcoming the 
most dreaded of all handicaps. The USS. 
Government has set up under the Library 
of Congress a series of libraries for the blind 
where not only braille but talking books 
may also be borrowed. .This gives them a 
new hope for leading a normal] life. Senator 
Thomas Gore and poet John Milton are rec- 
ognized throughout the world for their out- 
standing contributions to humanity in dif- 
ferent centuries and different fields. 

Helen Keller was deprived of her sight and 
hearing and soon became dumb within 2 
years after her birth. Her eagerness to learn 
drew the attention of Miss Anne Sullivan 
who was formerly blind but was partially 


~cured. Under Miss Sullivan’s teaching, Helen 


struggled to master her handicapped situ- 
ation. Her victory is shown through her 
work. She became world famous as an au- 
thor, lecturer, and welfare worker. She or- 
ganized the Helen Keller Foundation that 
started people toward helping the needy as 
well as the handicapped. Her courage and 
faith led her from a handicapped position 
into dignity. 

We can’t put ourselves in the position of 
the handicapped persons, but we are doing all 
we can to lessen the strain. We must realize 
that they are eager and willing to learn all 
they can. Their dignity is greater than ours 
because they know the value of life. A small 
girl unable to see her beautiful doll she re- 
ceived for Christmas must imagine and feel 
the doll’s face and small body. A boy play- 
ing with his electric train, deaf to the sound 
of the whistle, will never know that world 
of sound of which he has been deprived. 
Eyes that can bring forth tears of joy and 
sorrow, but ones closed to the sight of their 
family and friends, must dream about their 
appearance, 

Dignity is with the handicapped from the 
moment they acheive independence. Handi- 
capped people have a bridge to cross. When 
they realize they are helpless the other side 
of the bridge begins to offer in abundance 
the life they wish they had. The outcome of 
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their struggle will be success or failure. At 
this point, a doctor can’t help them. They 
must rely upon their strength and belief 
in themselves to cross the bridge whether it — 

appears to be long or short. Many fail be- © 
cause their time of living is shortened too 
soon. Others have succeeded and are happy, _ 
living a normal life. Those who are on the — 
bridge are the people we must help. We 

should give to them the passport to dignity, © 

Their family gives them in abundance love 
and patience with their eagerness to learn 
and accomplish things. When they take 
their first real step or see a flicker of light, 
they can tell of their progress to their family. 
That one step gives them more encourage- 
ment than the pity they might receive from 
being handicapped. 

At school they are continuously happy. 
Why? Simply because they themselves feel 
a part of a class discussion or a classroom 
situation, They are as good as their school- 
mates, asking questions, knowing the an- 
swers, calling their friends on the telephone 
to check their answers, and attending the 
dances and sports—all part of the. thrill of 
being in school and they are glad to be in- 
cluded. The number of handicapped boys 
and girls who attend public schools are lim- 
ited. Many times they must seek private 
schools. 

I am proud to say that we have organiza- 
tions in our country to help these people. 
An outstanding source of help is the Depart- 
ment of Employment for the State of Cali- 
fornia. They help the handicapped organize 
telephone answering services and magazine 
subscription agencies as well as placing the 
unemployed in a variety of jobs. There are 
over 3,000 unemployed handicapped people 
in Los Angeles County; one-half of these 
handicapped people are employed. The 
Goodwill Industries is known for accepting a 
portion of these handicapped people yearly 
into their employment. 

Handicapped people devote themselves to 
their jobs. They are prompt, efficient, alert, 
and correct in whatever they do. Employ- 
ment agencies find jobs and schools of trade 
for them to enter. Some employers request - 
the handicapped above other people. The 
employer is getting the best because the 
handicapped are giving their best. The abil- 
ity to earn a living for themselves is the goal 
for which they have been reaching. 
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National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
I delivered over Wisconsin radio stations 
an address in which I stated that our 
country has adequate anti-Communist 
deterrent power. I also outlined the de- 
fense timetable for the future, and said 
that our country will need a space 
academy; and I announced that publi- 
cation of an updated internal security 
manual. I ask unanimous consent that 
my remarks be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY—UNITED STATES 
Has ADEQUATE ANTI-COMMUNIST DETERRENT 
Power; OvTiINnes DEFENSE TIMETABLE FOR 
Furure; Says UNirep States Witt NeEep 
Space ACADEMY; ANNOUNCES PUBLICATION 
oF UPppaATED INTERNAL SECURITY MANUAL 


Friends, I would like to discuss with you 
briefly a matter which is of deepest concern 
to all of us, namely, the challenge of provid- 
ing adequate security—internal and ex- 
ternal—for our country. 

Today, the major threat to our security— 
communism—is real and formidable. Over- 
all, the Communist strategy encompasses 
military, political, ecOnomic, psychological, 
and nearly all other fields of human en- 
deavor,. 

To combat this multipronged effort by the 
Communists to extend their influence and 
control, we need to be constantly on the 
alert, ready and willing to dedicate the 
necessary Manpower and resources to thwart 
their aims of world conquest. 


WILEY SAYS: “PRESENT DEFENSE IS STRONG 
DETERRENT” 


Question. Senator Wiiey, in reviewing our 
defense posture, let me ask you point blank: 
Do you feel that our defense program is 
presently adequate to meet the challenge of 
communism? 

Answer. Yes. Fortunately, the testimony 
before the joint hearings of the Space and 
Preparedness Committee found our experts 
in almost unanimous agreement that we 
have an adequate defense for the present. 

According to Secretary of Defense Thomas 
Gates, for example, we have nuclear weapons 
that exceed those of the USS.R. by several 
times in destructive power; and long-range 
means of delivering that exceed theirs by 
several times in total carrying capacity. 

In combination, these are considered by 
our experts able to bring destruction to any- 
one who would be so foolish to attack us. 

Question. Are there any other deterrents? 

Answer. Very definitely. 

First, the nations allied with us in efforts” 
of freedom to combat communism—eco- 
nomically, militarily, and morally—represent 
a tremendous force. 
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Second, we must not forget the nearly 
1 billion people behind the Iron and Bam- 
boo Curtains. As human beings, a vast 
majority of them, I believe, would like—as_ 
much as we do—-to have freedom and a voice 
in their government. Actually, only about 
2 percent of the people in China, and 6 
percent in the Soviet Union are hard-core 
members of the Communist Party. 

Third, the so-called neutral or uncom- 
mitted nations in the world represent a tre- 


mendous economic, psychological and moral - 


force that will eventually—I am confident—. 
aline themselves, for the most part, on the 
side of freedom. 


NEEDED: “ON GUARD” INTERNAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM 


Question. Now, Senator WILEry, what about 
the home front? 

Answer. While we need to carry on effec- 
tive programs to combat communism abroad, 
we must not “go to sleep” at home. 

Instead, we need to be constantly “‘on 
guard” to strength our internal security pro- 
grams. As a matter of fact, I believe that 
we need to take a “new look” at our laws to 
see if these can be further strengthened to 
prevent subversion, and if discovered, pun- 
ish perpetrators of anti-U.S. activities. 


PRESENT ARSENAL OF DEFENSE 


Question. Now, to get down to specifics, 
Senator Wizey, let’s take a4 look at our mili- 
tary deterrent. Would you outline what you 
feel is the adequacy of our defense program? 

Answer. Yes. First of all, I want to stress 
that our military strength lies in a widely 
diversified striking power—that is, we have 
not put all our “eggs in one basket.” 

Overall, our military strength includes: 
long-range striking forces, deployed land, 
sea, and air forces, air defense forces, and 
our capability to support and maintain these 
forces as well as to mobilize quickly addi- 
tional military power. 

It also includes our technological and in- 
dustrial capacity; the strength and resolu- 
tion of our Allies; and by no means least, 
our moral and psychological capacity to re- 
sist and defeat any would-be aggressor. All 
of these capabilities collectively—and perhaps 
most important of all the knowledge on the 
part of the leaders of the Communist bloc 
that they do exist—constitute our defense 
strength. 

Question, What are the major weapons 
in our deterrent arsenal, Senator? 

Answer. Our present strategic retaliatory 
capability encompasses the following: 

(1) Approximately 2,000 long-range stra- 
tegic bombers. This force is highly trained, 
completely equipped and ready and main- 
tained in varying stages of alert, down to a 
15-minute ground alert. From its various 
bases in the continental United States and 
oversea areas, it is capable of delivering 
nuclear strikes into any part of the Com- 
munist bloc. Our long-range strategic 
bombers greatly outnumber Soviet bloc air- 
craft of comparable capability. This force 
is complemented by the Bomber Command 
of the British Royal Air Force, which also 
has extensive nuclear strike capability. 

(2) Fourteen attack aircraft carriers. 
This force of floating airbases is also highly 
trained, fully equipped, and ready. From 
seas around the Communist periphery, the 
planes from our carriers can deliver nuclear 
strikes into almost any area of the Com- 
munist blac. The aircraft in these carriers 


alone outnumber the heavy bombers in the 
Soviet Union and. their are many 


weapons 
-times more powerful than the atomic bombs 


used in World War II. 

(3) We also have an operational IOBM 
squadron equipped with Atlas missiles—a 
tested, effective, and accurate weapon. This 
force is trained, equipped, and in position 
ready to launch its missiles. It is capable of 
delivering, from bases in the continental 
United States, nuclear strikes on targets 
within all but a small area of the Communist 
bloc. 

(4) An operational missile squadron is 
equipped with Snark long-range guided mis- 
siles. The Snark is an operational 5,500- 
mile, air missile with a very large payload 
capacity. It is capable of delivering from 
bases in the continental United States nu- 
clear strikes against targets within all but a 
very small area of the Communist bloc. 

(5) Hound Dog, air-to-surface missiles, 
also are capable of carrying nuclear war- 
heads. These missiles greatly expand the 
flexibility and striking power of our long- 
range strategic bombers. 

(6) Regulus I, surface-to-surface, ship- 
based missiles capable of carrying nuclear 
warheads, are operational. At the present 
time, two cruisers and five submarines are 
equipped with this mobile missile firepower. 

(7) Four operational missile squadrons 
are equipped with a mix of Matador and Mace 
missiles. The Matador is a surface-to-sur- 
face missile capable of carrying nuclear war- 
heads. The Mace is a similar type weepon 
with greatly improved capabilities in range, 


phased-in to replace the Matador. 

(8) Three IRBM squadrons equipped with 
Thor missiles are in the hands of allied forces 
in the United Kingdom. These forces are 
fully trained, equipped, and ready to launch 
their missiies. The Thor is a tested and 
effective weapon. From bases in the United 


Kingdom, it is capeble of delivering nuclear . 


strikes on targets within the Communist 
bloc. 


TIMETABLE OF DEFENSE PLANS FOR FUTURE 


Question. Senator Wmey, this is a most 
impressive picture of our defense forces. 
Now, you recall that there have been differ- 
ing views on our future needs for defense. 
For example, what is the timetable of de- 
fense plans for meeting the growing missile- 
nuclear power of the Communist bloc? 

Answer. As you kKnow,.the military threat 
to the security of the United States posed 
by the Communist bloc extends across the 
entire spectrum of warfare—including gen- 
eral war, limited war, and the cold war. Our 
military power must be capable of dealing 
with all aspects of this threat. Thus, our de- 
fense plans and programs are designed to 
provide for continual across-the-board im- 
provements. 

Now, with specific regard to the missile- 
nuclear developments, our timetable of fu- 
ture defense plans encompasses the follow- 
ing: 

Introduction of forces equipped with the 
B-58 supersonic bomber in 1960 with a 
progressive buildup to three wings in the 
succeeding years. 

A progressive expansion of forces equipped 
with Atlas ICBM’s to a total of 13 squadrons 
by 1963. 
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Introduction of forces equipped with the 
‘Titan ICBM in 1961, with — build- 
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Kingdom, Italy and 
near future. The Jupiter, like 
Thor, is a tested, effective missile. From 
advanced locations these missiles are 
of delivering nuclear strikes on tar- 
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How can we best prepare for advances 
in this field, Senator? 

Answer. In the light of this new chal- 
lenge, we will need an ever-increasing num- 
ber of engineers, scientists, and other tech- 
nologists to man and carry forward our pro- 


In addition, the United States will, I be- 
lieve, ultimately meed a space academy— 
similar to our present Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Coast Guard, and Merchant Marine Acad- 
emies. Presently, there is, of course, only 
need for a very limited number of astro- 
nauts. We recall that Donald Slayton, of 
Sparta, Wis., is one of the seven young men 
being trained for space flight. 

However, the of a wide variety of 
space activities—including travel—in the 
future will require a program for training 
individuals to cope with the unique prob- 
lems in this field. Consequently, we will 
need an effective program to provide the 
large number of astronauts needed for the 
future. 

STRONGER INTERNAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Question. Senator Wiley, you mentioned 
earlier, the need for a stronger internal se- 
curity program. Would you elaborate on 
this? 

Answer. Yes. We recognize, of course, that 
internal—as well as external—security con- 
tinues to be a major challenge. 

The oft-quoted adage “the price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance” is as meaningful—if not 
more so—in 1960 as in any other time in our 
history. 

On the domestic front, communism—the 
deadly enemy of freedom—attempts to carry 
on clandestine activities behind many masks, 
including seemingly harmless and some- 
times meritorious organizations, drives, and 
other movements. Not exclusively a mili- 
tary effort of kill off freedom, the anti- 
freedom activities include such fields as in- 
dustry, agriculture, atomic energy, educa- 
tional and cultural activities, and other 
areas to undermine our progress, spread the 
cancerous Communist ideology, and gen- 
erally weaken our free way of life. 

By designing a system of laws, regula- 
tions, and Federal orders, the United States 
attempted to prevent such actions, and, if 
discovered, punish the culprits. 

You may recall that, in 1953, I sponsored 
the publication of an Internal Security Man- 
ual—an extremely valuable compendium of 
Federal statutes, executive orders, and con- 
gressional resolutions relating to the Inter- 
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nal Security of the United States. Over the 
years, it has been utilized by Government 
agencies, business firms, attorneys, teachers, 
writers, and many others concerned with 
the challenge of internal security. 

Recognizing the need for an up-to-date 
book on laws and regulations of internal 
security, I requested the American Law Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress to revise 
this handy, useful manual. The revision is 
now complete. Consequently, I plan to in- 
troduce a resolution in Congress authoriz- 
ing the publication of 5,000 copies of the re- 
vised edition. 

The availability of up-to-date manuals— 
for which there is a constant demand, even 
though the previous printings have long 
been exhausted—will, I believe, serve the 
overall public interest. 

fn conclusion, friends, I want to express 
my apreciation to you folks for the oppor- 
tunity to discuss these internal and external 
security problems with you. 


Thank you for listening. 





Doctors Support Forand Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
face of the concerted opposition of the 
American Medical Association to the 
much-discussed Forand bill, it is note- 
worthy that many members of the med- 
ical profession are in favor of the bill. 
Inasmuch as the doctors of this country 
are so closely connected with the health 
of our elderly citizens, we should take 





_ due note of the opinions of those mem- 


bers of the medical profession who feel 
that the health needs of aged Americans 
cannot be adequately covered by volun- 
tary insurance or prepayment plans. In 
the newspaper, Government Standard, 
dated today, March 18, 1960, there ap- 
pears an article in this connection and 
I should like at this time to insert it in 
the Recorp for the information and per- 
haps inspiration of all those who are in- 
terested in the care of our elderly: 
FORAND BILL BACKED BY MEDICAL EXPERTS 


The drive for enactment of the Forand bill 
moved into high gear, picking up major sup- 
port from within the medical profession as 
the House Ways and Mean’s Committee 
neared a vote on the AFL—-CIO-backed meas- 
ure to provide medical care for the Nation’s 
older citizens. 

As committee action neared, Dr. Basil C. 
MacLean, former president of the National 
Blue Cross Association—largest group of vol- 
untary nonprofit plans in the field—gave un- 
qualified endorsement to the bill despite or- 
ganized opposition mounted by the American 
Medical Association and the commercial in- 
surance industry. 

MacLean bluntly said that “the costs of 
care of the aged cannot be met, unaided, by 
the mechanism of insurance or prepayment.” 
He added that financing health benefits for 
the aged by means of social security payroll 
deductions, as called for in the Forand bill, 
“provides a way of dealing with the question 
with dignity and effectiveness.” 

“The good sense of this measure,” the for- 
mer Blue Cross head said in a letter to the 
bill’s sponsor, Representative Aime J. Foranp, 
Democrat of Rhode Island, “and the urgent 
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need that created it, recommend its passage 
without delay.” 

Joiriing in enthusiastic endorsement of the 
bill was Dr. E. M. Bluestone, professor of hos- 
pital administration at Columbia and New 
York Universities, who declared the sheer 
humanity of the bill far outweighs what he 
termed the misguided and ill-advised oppo- 
sition of the AMA and the insurance indus- 
try. He charged that opponents were “mo- 
tivated largely by professional self-protec- 
tion.” ‘ 

The letters were made public by Foranp in 
a speech on the House floor. He said it was 
significant that “in the face of the usual 
closed-mind opposition of the AMA, two 
distinguished doctors closely acquainted with 
the problem” support the health insurance 
measure. 

The two letters, the Rhode Island Demo- 
crat said, indicate that “corporate medicine, 
as represented by the AMA, does not speak 
for doctors who really know the problem.” 





The Case for 271, Percent Depletion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GALE W. McGEE 
OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I have 
received an interesting article from a 
friend and former student of mine, Mr. 
Phil Flanagan, of Riverton, Wyo., en- 
titled ““The Case for 274% Percent Deple- 
tion,” which I ask unanimous consent 





to have a portion of it printed in the — 


Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CASE FoR 2714 PERCENT DEPLETION 


Critics of the oil industry love to paint it 
as a fat man grown unduly rich through 
special tax privileges. 

The greatest privilege, they say, is the de- 
pletion allowance. They argue: Eliminate 
or reduce it and you put petroleum on a fair 
footing with other industries. 

This year Congress will consider two bills, 
introduced into both Houses, each calling 
for a reduction in percentage depletion on 
oil and gas. 

It is no moderate reduction they seek. It 
is a slash, from 274% percent to 15 percent. 

Again and again in the past 33 years Con- 
gress has carefully reviewed its own laws on 
percentage depletion. It has always found 
them equitable, workable, and, above all, 
pracitcal from the standpoint of national 
welfare. ; 

But the issue is raised again. The present 
274% percent provision is needed today as 
never before. In fact, any tampering with 
his long-established pattern would create a 
serious threat to our national security. 

Why? Because we have become almost 
completely dependent upon petroleum. An 
energetic, healthy oil industry is recognized 
as a critical faetor in this Nation’s military 
strength and in our present standard of 
living. 

A cut in percentage depletion can only 


reduce our ability to find more oil and gas — 


to replace that which we consume every day. 
And an inadequate search for new oil would 
lead to a domestic shortage, crippling our 
ability to fight a global war. It would drain 
the strength we must have to avoid a defen- 
sive war. It goes almost without saying 
that it would depress our standard of living, 
in peace or war. 
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These things the Journal believes. We 
also believe that most of the opposition to 
27% percent depletion stems from a lack of 
understanding of its objectives and its work- 
ings. 

WHY THE ISSUE IS IMPORTANT 

Oil is critically important to us today be- 
cause our entire economy has become based 
on an extremely high use of energy. 

One hundred years we depended al- 
most completely on the muscles of men and 
animals. Today we see the picture reversed. 
We depend almost completely on the energy 
of machines, powered primarily by oil and 
gas. 

This is an .ge of mobile engines fueled and 
lubrieated by oil—in cars and trucks, in lo- 
comotives and aircraft, in sports boats and 
ships at sea. It is the age of convenience— 
of kitchen appliances and home workshops— 
and as we trace back to the original fuels 
that generates their energy, we find oil and 
gas dominating the scene. 

Coal and water power also contribute to 
this energy system which gives every Amer- 
ican the equivalent of 50 servants. But 
there is one basic difference between pe- 
troleum and these other sources. 

Oil is the one form of energy that is ir- 
replaceable by any other for many vital uses. 
There is no available substitute today for 
gasoline, or diesel fuel, or jet fuel. We can- 
not do without these commodities and 
maintain our way of life. From a military 
standpoint our dependence is even greater. 

We do have today an excess of capacity for 
producing petroleum. But this excess exists 
only because we are importing oil. In the 
event of war, we would undoubtedly be cut 
off from all of these imports which originate 
outside our continent. 

In past periods of international tension, 
our potential foes were “have-not” nations 
with respect to oil. But today our major 
differences are with a nation which not only 
has enough oil to energize a war machine 
but which is increasing its reserves each 


year. 

Our military needs have grown by leaps 
and bounds. Jet planes consume roughly 
three times as much fuel as gasoline-pow- 
ered craft. While we are entering an atomic 
age which will see some replacement of pe- 
troleum fuels, we are still far from inde- 
pendence. During World War II, two out of 
every three tons of supplies used in our mil- 
itary effort represented petroleum products. 
This ratio could well reach three out of four 
tons in any conflict in the next several years. 


WHY PERCENTAGE DEPLETION? 


What bearing does such a thing as per- 
centage depletion have on national secu- 
rity? What is it and how has it worked? 

In tax language, depletion is a deduction 
from operating income, provided by law to 
return to the owner the capital consumed 
in operating a mine, a quarry, or an oil or 
gas well. . 

The Constitution empowers Congress to 
tax income from capital, but not capital 
itself. In all cases where a business in- 
volves the use of capital, that capital is 
either worn out or depleted in producing 
income. So, the total returns it produces 
include some income and some Capital. 

Our tax laws take this into consideration 
with several types of tax-exempt deductions 
which can be subtracted from total returns. 
Some of them are depreciation, capital gains, 
cost depletion, and percentage depletion. 

Depreciation allows the tax-free return 
of the cost of a piece of equipment, as that 
equipment is worn out in producing in- 
come. Each year its cost divided by its es- 
timated life is “depreciated” as returned 
capital. By the time the equipment is worn 
out, the owner has been able to set aside 
its original cost tax-free so that the money 
can be reinvested in more equipment to 
produce more income, 
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In some cases, capital itself is sold out- 
right either all at once or little by little. 
When the seller gets more than he paid for 
it in a single sale, the profit is subject 
to a special tax limited to 25 percent. This 
is known as capital gains. 

Oil, gas, coal, and other minerals are 
considered to be capital in their original 
state in the ground. Sometimes these de- 
posits are sold outright. In such cases the 
purchaser who may pay $1.25 per barrel 
for the oil in place is entitled to deduct 
that amount tax-free from each barrel’s in- 
come as it is brought to the surface and 
sold. This form of deduction is termed “cost 
depletion.” During the life of the deposit, 
as his capital is sold little by little, the 
operator is returned the amount of his orig- 
inal capital investment, to permit him to re- 
invest the money in more oil reserves. 

In all these cases a value has been set 
on the capital items involved. The value 
is based on what someone is willing to pay 
for it. That is, value is determined directly 
by cost. 

But when a new reserve or deposit of oil 
or coal or metal is discovered in the first 
place, it has a value which is not necessarily 
related to the cost of finding it. When you 
are searching for oil, you are not assured 
of finding X dollars’ worth of oil by spending 
X dollars looking for it. Sometimes you dis- 
cover oil worth more than you spent, some- 
times less. More often than not, you spend 
your money and find nothing. 


WHAT OF OIL’S FUTURE? 


The statistics of finding new oil, even un- 
der the present workable program, might 
appear to paint a grim picture of tomorrow’s 
supply, 2744 percent depletion notwithstand- 
ing. But we are not running out of oil. 
And under a continuation of the historic in- 
centive set up by Congress, we can look for- 


ward to a sufficient domestic supply for many 


years to come. 

Geologists across the land are firm in the 
belief that as much oil remains to be dis- 
covered between depths of 5,000 and 10,000 
feet as has already been found above 5,000 
feet. By a wide margin, most of our oil to- 
day is produced from depths shallower than 
5,000 feet. Our exploratory wells are being 


drilled deeper each year. Yet, the average 


depth of all such wildcats has still not 
reached 5,000 feet. 

The deepest well in the world was drilled 
last year in Pecos County, Tex. It reached 
25,340 feet and was a major milestone in oil 
history. Its cost has been estimated at more 
than $244 million. 

This deeper drilling outlook emphasizes a 
cost structure peculiar to the oil industry. 
As drilling goes deeper, costs per foot balloon, 
and the rate of increase grows with each 
foot. Bigger equipment, more expensive 
supplies and materials, and extra services are 
needed. - 

Thus a 10,000-fcot -hole costs much more 
than twice as much as a 5,000-foot one. 
And a 20,000-foot hole may cost 10 times 
that of a 10,000-foot well. 

Therefore, to achieve a 10,000-foot average 
drilling depth for exploration, the wildcatter 
must be given more incentive—even under 
present depletion provisions. Prices must 
rise or the increased costs of drilling—aside 
from inflation—will his risking 
capital on a not-too-attractive venture. 

To remove even part of his present incen- 
tive might prove disastrous. It could send 
this country galloping down the road to a 
“have-not” ae. in this vital energy 
source. 

Given this assurance, the oil industry 
stands ready to deliver, as it has in past, 
Oil finders are moving into areas 
which show promise of oil and gas. 

Billions of barrels undoubtedly lie waiting 
in stratigraphic traps which cannot now be 
found by any surface-exploration method. 
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But we may be on the threshold of a break- 


explore the entire Nation with renewed pos- 
sibilities of 

We have not yet explored all of our geo- 
graphical area with the tools we now have. 


at reaching these more remote sources of 
petroleum. : 


gan J. Davis, president of Humbie Oil & 


Refining Co. tee 


“The United States is not poor in pe- 
troleum reserves or resources. 

“Reserves are at an all-time high and we 
have an adequate working inventory for 
current needs. 

“Our present reserve producing capacity 
of 3 million barrels per day can be sustained 
for many years if the industry continues its 
aggressive exploration and development pro- 


gram. 

“We have sound basis for believing that 
discoveries and reserves of petroleum can 
keep , ace with increasing domestic require- 
ments for a long period. 

“In the next 20 years, with little allow- 
ance for increased recovery due to improved 
techniques, we can add at least 70 billion 
barrels of supply to the 30 billion we now 
have. 

“The industry can maintain the reason- 
able cost of domestic oil and gas compared. 
with other energy sources, so long as it con- 
tinues its technological progress and is as- 
sisted by regulatory agencies to be as ef- 
ficient as it knows how to be.” 

He saves his biggest point for his last: 


, or the 
industry itself, on such matters as conserva- 
tion, percentage depletion, and import pol- 
icy. It has taken a long time to build the 
present. vigor of the domestic petroleum in- 
dustry, and such vigor, once impaired, can- 
not quickly be restored.” 





The 19 and the 1,368 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. REECE of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to submit the follow- 
ing editorial from the Chattanooga 
Mows-Stee Pave 0 ae ae 1960, so 
that it will be more widely read 

THE 19 AND THE 1,368 

There has been a lot of oP oe 
about protests against the provision of the 
Federal law that requires students who want 
to finance their personal education with tax- 
payers’ money in the name of national de- 
fense to pledge allegiance to the United 
States and declare they have no connection 
with any group advocating overthrow of the 
Federal Government by force. 
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The protesting colleges particularly don’t 
like the required disclaimer of advocacy of 
violent overthrow of the Government, Its 
effect would be this: If someone obtained 
tax money by swearing falsely, as Commu- 
Goes aalees, Se GOA he Gustged with yer- 
jury. It should be remembered that Alger 
Hiss was punished for his treason only on a 


charge. 
But the important sidelight is this: Loud 
though the protests have been against the 
provisions, only 19 schools, most of 
them in the Ivy League, have rejected the 
Federal program. Meanwhile, 1,368 other 
colleges and universities have accepted it. 
We should not let the noisy 1S force a 
change in law which would be a concession 
to the Communist left. 





Cuban Relations and Cessation of High 
Altitude Flights Over Berlin Corridor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Indianapolis Star of March 13, 1960, car- 
ried a front-page editorial discussing the 
administration’s position with respect to 
Cuba and the cessation of high altitude 
flights over the Berlin corridor. 

In view of the return of our Ambassa- 
dor to Cuba, I believe that this editorial 
is particularly pertinent. Just how much 
truth is there to the charge that Castro’s 
government is Communist dominated? 
Are we appeasing Castro? We know that 
Castro has permitted Cuba to enter into a 
trade agreement with Russia. We know 
he expects to receive arms and muni- 
tions from Russia. This poses a grave 
threat to the peace of this hemisphere, 
and I believe that the President should 
carefully evaluate his position with re- 
spect to the United States’ relations with 
Castro. 

The recent cessation of high altitude 
fiights over the Berlin corridor has also 
raised questions in the minds of many 
as to whether or not we are appeasing 
Russia. The editorial says “Whether 
Officials in Washington call it ‘peaceful 
coexistence,’ or ‘relaxation of tensions,’ 
or ‘working for a better international 
climate,’ this policy is producing the same 
results—concessions to Soviet view- 
points, retreats of U.S. diplomacy under 
Soviet pressure, surrender of important 
American political and ideological posi- 
tions.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial entitled “What 
Goes On Here?” printed in the Appendix 
of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Wat Gors On HERE? 

What’s happened to American foreign 
policy? Have we completely lost our self- 
respect, our political Judgment, our diplo- 
matic skill? Have we thrown overboard our 
vigilant guard against the Communist men- 
ace? Where is the policy of “peaceful co- 





existence” with Moscow really leading us? 
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Are we going back to the World War II 
United States-Russian alliance, which 
brought us on the brink of national dis- 
aster? 


These are important and disturbing ques- 
tions which the American people have the 
right to ask especially in view of two very 
regrettable foreign-policy dec made 
by the Eisenhower administration during the 
last few days. The first is sickening ap- 
peasement to the Communist-dominated 
Castro regime in Cuba, revealed in President 
Eisenhower’s TV and radio speech on Latin 
America. The second is the cowardly retreat, 
announced by Secretary of State Christian 
Herter, on the question of American high- 
altitude flights over the Berlin corridor. 

Castro’s government, as it is known, has 
been maltreating American citizens and con- 
fiscating American property with a system- 
atic brutality hardly seen since the days, 
some 12 years ago, when the Chinese Reds 
descended on the peaceful American com- 
munities on the Chinese mainland. Yet the 
United States proposes to do nothing about 
Castro. The United States even will go on 
paying the Castro regime a handsome sugar 
subsidy, as well as substantial military aid 
and other economic assistance. In his TV 
and radio speech, President Eisenhower, who 
didn’t even dare mention Castro by name, 
only suggested~that the Organization of 
American States might, perhaps in some dis- 
tant future, deal collectively with the Cuban 
situation. This, of course, amounts to giv- 
ing Castro the green light, and letting him 
know, officially, that he can go on indefinitely 
with his anti-American policy. For Castro 
is as afraid of the collective action of the 
Organization of American States as Russia’s 
Nikita Khrushchev was afraid of the collec- 
tive action of the United Nations during the 
1956 Hungarian national revolution. 

Instead of talking about the theoretical 
possibilities of future collective actions, 
President Eisenhower should have invoked 
the Monroe Doctrine under.which the United 
States—and not any noneffective collective 
group of states—gives notice to all non- 
American powers not to intervene in any 
way in the internal affairs of the American 
continent. The Monroe Doctrine was effec- 
tive for more than a hundred years because 
the world knew that the power of the United 
States stood behind it. In the face of Com- 
munist provocations in Cuba, the United 
States is more than justified to take steps, 
under the Monroe Doctrine, to defend its 
national interests. 

Equally shocking is the case of the Berlin 
flights. The United States stopped its high- 
level flights through the Berlin corridor 
about a year ago, on Soviet demand. But 
the United States, Britain, and France, in- 
sisted that they could and would resume the 
flights any time they felt it necessary. This 
happened 2 weeks ago and United States of- 
ficially served notice that it was resuming 
the flights. The Soviets immediately staged 
a hue-and-cry campaign, and accused the 
United States of aggressive intentions, etc. 
The West German Government of Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer sent several urgent pleas 
to Washington warning that the Soviet pro- 
tests should be ignored. But Secretary of 
State Herter announced that, after all, the 
allies had decided against the flights. He 
added that this has been a technical decision, 
not connected with the coming summit con- 
ference. : 

This is, of course, pure nonsense. To say 
the least, Secretary Hrter is guilty not only 
of making a shamefully wrong:-foreign-policy 
decision, he is also guilty of telling untruths 
about it to the American people. The truth 
is that the Berlin flights are not to be re- 
sumed in deference to those Western foreign 
policy advisers—in London and Washing- 
ton—who believe that the Red dictators 
should not be displeased in any way before 
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the summit conference. For the same rea- 
son the United States joined Britain a few 
weeks ago in vetoing a sensible German- 
Spanish military cooperation agreement. 
For the same reason U.S. delegates at the 
East-West disarmament conference, which 
starts in Geneva tomorrow have been in- 
structed to show cool indifference toward the 
positions of the French delegation, which 
takes a sensible anti-Soviet stand. 

In short, U.S. foreign policy is at present 
conducted under the guiding principle of 
appeasement to communism. Whether of- 
ficials in Washington call it peaceful co- 
existence, or relaxation of tensions, or 
working for a better international climate, 
this policy is producing the same results— 
concessions to Soviet viewpoints, retreats of 
U.S. diplomacy under Soviet pressure, sur- 
render of important American political and 
ideological positions. There is also no doubt 
that President Eisenhower is personally re- 
sponsible for this situation. Since the tragic 
death of John Foster Dulles, Mr. Eisenhower 
has been his own Secretary of State and has 
conducted the foreign policy of the United 
States on the basis of his personal-diplom- 
acy approach. Unfortunately, President 
Eisenhower's ardent ambition to prove him- 
self the world’s greatest peacemaker has 
blinded his political vision to such an extent 
that he doesn’t see he might become the 
world’s greatest appeaser of communism. 





Regulation of the Price of Gas at the 
Wellhead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Merch 21, 1960 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following letters. 

Realizing the importance of the gas 
industry to our State and realizing the 
confusion that has existed in regard to 
the regulation of the price of*gas at the 
wellhead by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, I wrote a letter to the President 
urging him to send a message to Con- 
gress concerning the gas situation. I 
herewith include as part of my remarks 
a copy of the letter which I wrote to the 
President and a copy of the letter the 
President sent to me. 

FPesruary 5, 1960. 
The Honorable Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United Siates, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presmpenr: You will recall that 
at the time you vetoed the gas bill that was 
passed by the Congress, I vigorously urged 
you to sign it, and it was a severe disappoint- 
ment to a lot of my constituents when you 
vetoed it. 

I have defended your veto on the ground 
that at the time that you were compelled-to 
either sign or veto the bill, there were a lot 
of rumors floating around Washington as to 
bribes having been offered to other Members 
of the Senate. It developed that these 
rumors were unfounded. However, if you 
had signed the gas bill after the information 
that you had concerning Senator Case and 
then a scandal had developed you would 
have been severely criticized. My people 
have accepted this defense. However, many 
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of them keep saying, “if the President is for 
a gas bill, why hasn’t he said something 
about it since the veto?” 

Therefore, I sincerely hope that you will 


1 see fit to send some kind of a message to the 


Congress advocating the passage of a gas bill 
during this session. I am thoroughly con- 
yvinced that justice demands a bill which 
removes the power from the Federal Power 
Commission to establish the price of gas at 
the wellhead. The only occasion for estab- 
lishing the price of any commodity is that 
there is a monopoly granted to some indus- 
try,.such as public utilities. There is no 
monopoly in the production of gas. There 
are over 8,000 producers competing with each 
other for the market. To say that these 
8,000 have a monopoly at the same time that 
we say that 4 or 5 automobile companies 
that make all the automobiles don’t have a 
monopoly is asinine. 

There is not a commodity that doesn’t de- 
serve price fixing just as much as gas at the 
wellhead. Therefore until ‘the time that we 
have complete price controls in this country, 
we shouldn’t control the price of one com- 
modity except on the basis of a monopoly. 

I certainly hope that you will give this 
serious consideration. 

With best wishes, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
Pace BELCHER, 
Member of Congress. 


THE White Howse, 
Washington, March 17, 1960. 
Hon. Pace BELCHER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Pace: Your recent letter expressed 
the hope that I would send a message to 
Congress during this session advocating once 
again the passage of a gas bill. I feel sure 
that everyone clearly understands my posi- 
tion on this matter. I have strongly fa- 
vored the elimination of public utility-type 
regulation of producers of natural gas. Both 
before and since the veto of the gas bill in 
1956 I have advocated legislation to this 
end. I still favor such legislation. 

In existing circumstances, however, a mere 
reiteration of my viewpoint on this matter 
would probably serve no useful purpose. I 
am ready and willing to support this legis- 
lation in this session with full vigor if those 
in control of Congress give some indication 
that they will join in this effort. 

With warm regard. 

Sincerely, 
DwicnutT D. EISENHOWER. 





Tight Money Versus Homes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
steady drumbeat of signals that the 
economy can ill afford a further rise in 
interest rates continues. In the Wash- 
ington Star of March 19 the real estate 
editor, Robert J, Lewis, writes: 

Whatever merits the administration’s 
tight-money policy may have, there is no 
denial that this policy is: 

1. Having a severely adverse effect on the 
rate of home production. 

2. Imposing an implicit downward pres- 
sure on the value of existing homes. 

3. Making it impossible for many thou- 


sands of families to buy homes that they 
need. 
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On Thursday, March 17, the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania demon- 
strated that the Treasury is perfectly 
well able to market its long-term obli- 
gations because prevailing yields on 
bonds are far enough below the 4%4- 
percent ceiling to make new issues at- 
tractive to investors. 

At the present time approximately 4 
million men and women, or 4.8 percent 
of the labor force, seasonally adjusted, 
continue to be unemployed. The num- 
ber of new starts in house building con- 
tinues’to scrape along at low levels, com- 
pared with previous years. The number 
of new starts in the month of February 
was 288,000 below. the corresponding 
period a year ago. In spite of the great 
growth of our country in the past 10 
years, the fact is that we have not yet 
attained the level of housing starts we 
reached in 1950. 

These facts point to the immense 
underemployment of the Nation’s pro- 
ductive capacity. The  tight-money 
high-interest-rate policy is restraining 
the growth of our economy at a time 
when growth is badly needed, not just 
to meet pressing needs in the fields of 
education, health, housing, and trans- 
portation, to name just a few, but also 
to make effective use of idle machinery 
and unemployed workers. 

In his article Mr. Lewis describes the 
emergency home ownership bill recently 
reported favorably by the House Bank- 
ing Committee. He draws on that com- 
mittee’s report to provide a firm under- 
pinning to the undeniable conclusion 
that “there is ample evidence everywhere 
that the administration’s tig¢ht-money 
policy has completely removed from the 
market a sizable group of prospective 
buyers.” I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Lewis’s article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TicHT Money Versus Homrs—DeEr.aTIONARY 
Impact Hrrs Hovustnc 
(By. Robert J. Lewis) 

Whatever merits the administration’s 
tight-money policy may have, there is no 
denial that this policy is: 

1. Having a severely adverse effect on the 
rate of home production. 

2. Imposing an implicit downward pres- 
sure on the value of existing homes. 

3. Making it impossible for many thou- 


sands of families to buy homes that they 
need. 


FAR BELOW YEAR AGO 

Ever since October, there has been a 
month-to-month decline below year-ago 
levels in the seasonally adjusted rate of 
homes put under construction for private 
ownership. 

The 5-month record of decline from the 
corresponding months of the previous year 
appears to be serious. Each month’s drop in 
the number of homes started is as follows: 

October—123,000. 

November—217,000. 

December—122,000. 

January—154,000. 

February—_288,000. 

If the rate of decline continues—and there 
is little to indicate, at the moment, that a 
reversal of the tight-money policy is con- 
templated—yearly production may soon dip 
to recession levels, observers believe. 
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PRESSURE EFFECTIVE 
In any deflationary period, the value of 
things declines in relation tu the dollar, and 


homes are no exception. While it would be 


easily 
before the latest episode transpired in 
administration’s long-term tight-money pro- 
gram. 
REPORT FAVORABLE 


With this background of evidence of a . 


rapidly declining home-production rate, of 


week of the emergency home bill 
came as a welcome event for h ers. 

The bill would provide an additional $1 bil- 
lion in mortgage-purchase authorization for 
the Federal National Association 
and make other changes designed to support 
housing production. 

Among changes are provisions that would: 

1. Allow FHA to insure home loans made 
by individuals as well as by institutional 
lenders. 

2. Permit PHA to reduce its mortgage in- 
surance premium from one-half of 1 percent 
to one-quarter of 1 percent. ; 

3. Authorize FNMA to “aid in stabiliza- 

market 


effects, prevent repetition of the 's 
action in ex mortgages for outstand- 
ing Government bonds. 

6. Require an a to 


financing 
conventional loan sector, and a serious 
cline in home building.” 


The report continues; 
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“This has frustrated our national policy of 
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home ownership on a sound basis. 
Moreover, the drop in residential construc- 
tion which has taken place over the past year 
has resulted in a loss of more than half a 
million jobs. 

“The experience of the 1957-58 recession 
proved that a downtrend in home building 
activity, if allowed to continue unchecked, 
can undermine the entire 

The report, which was submitted by Chair- 


: 


the face of strong demand 
the direct result of the re- 
strictive monetary policies pursued by the 
monetary and fiscal authorities.” 

“The hearings held on this bill established 
conclusively that this tight-money policy has 
@ particularly severe impact on residential 
construction,” it said. 

Referring to the present status of mort- 
gage loan availability, the committee termed 
it “an artificially created credit shortage.” 
The decline in homes put under construction, 
the said, “could well” fall to a ‘“dan- 
gerously low” level soon. 





Occurrence of Unexpected Concurrence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


‘OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time in my memory, the distin- 
guished editor of the Iola Register, An- 
gelo Scott, finds himself in agreement 
with me. The issue: my resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 601, which calls 
for a constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide a 4-year term on a staggered basis 
for Members of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I am happy indeed, Mr. Speaker, that 
Mr. Scott, who is of the opposite political 
persuasion, also feels that a staggered 
4-year term in the House would be of 
benefit to the country in the long run. I 
doubt, Mr. Speaker, that had this pro- 
posal been in effect during the past half 
century, many of the men who served 
with you in the House would have chosen 
to run for the Senate. Because of the 
important functions of the House, where 
revenue-raising and appropriation meas- 
ures originate, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that more competent and experi- 
enced Representatives choose to remain 
in this body. 

I request, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Scott’s 
editorial be included in the extension of 
my remarks: 

Four-Year TERMs 
Newett Georcz hes introduced in Con- 





to gi 
thing to write home about in his letter to 
constituents. Nevertheless, it’s a good idea. 
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The original purpose in electing House 
Members every 2 years was to bring to the 
Congress from the people a fresh viewpoint. 
And that’s still a valid purpose. 

But it doesn’t need to be that fresh. 

If half the Congressmen were elected each 
2 years, the purpose would ‘still be served. 
And the benefits of 4-year terms would be 
considerable—half as many political cam- 
paigns, twice as lon,; to be a statesman be- 
fore having to become a campaigning poli- 
tician again. 

Actually, with Government and public af- 
fairs as complicated as they are these days, 
2 years is. scarcely long enough to get ac- 
quainted with congressional procedures, let 
alone influence them. 

A freshman Congressman with only 2 years 
to go is a pretty poor thing except for his 
one lone vote. He is scarcely noticed by his 
conferees until he has proved that he can 
get reelected at least once. 

They would have to notice him if he had 
4 years to go from the very beginning. . It 
would add a lot to the overall dignity and 
usefulness of the office. 





Enhancement of Fishing Resources on 
Sacramento River 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, one of 
the unheralded benefits of the Central 
Valley project which the Federal Bureau 
of Reclamation has built and is operating 
in California is an enhancement of the 
fishery resources of the Sacramento 
River. 

The Sacramento has become the major 
spawning stream in the State for salmon 
as the result of cold water releases from 
the depths of Lake Shasta through the 
turbines of the Shasta and Keswick 
hydroelectric plants. 

A recent story in the Redding Record 
Searchlight relates another way in which 
operations at Lake Shasta, in the State 
from which I come, have protected the 
fish by diluting and flushing out the toxic 
pollution from old mine tailings in the 
Spring Creek watershed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Redding Record Searchlight, 

Feb. 4, 1960] 
Keswick RELEASES DovuBLED To Save FisH 
From POLLUTION 

Water from Lake Shasta poured through 
the gates of Keswick Dam this week at a 
temporarily doubled rate of flow. 

Bureau of Reclamation officials released 
the water in an effort to save fish in the 
Sacramento River from the polluted waters 
of Spring Creek. 

Results have been good, because “We have 
not had a dead fish so far,” says Felix Dashen, 
chief of operations at Shasta Dam. 

But the Bureau may decide to stop re- 
leasing water, on the basis that future dilu- 
tion of poisons washed into the river won’t 
be necessary. 

Tomorrow Bureau officials at regional 
headquarters in Sacramento will decide 





March 21. 


whether it will be necessary to continue the 
dilution during the rest of the winter and 
spring. State and Federal fish and game 
representatives may also attend the meeting. 

“The agreement may be changed,” says 
Dashen. “We believe the first rains are what 


wash the poisons into the water. After that, - 


a normal flow is enough to offset pollution. 

“The less we release, the better off we 
are,” he says. “They're getting more water 
down river now, and we should conserve 
water here for summer needs. Whatever is 
released at Kenswick must be compensated 
by a release at Shasta.” 

Heavy rains flowing from the highly pol- 
luted Spring Creek watershed have increased 
the toxicity of the waters. Old mine tailings 
in the Spring Creek watershed cause the pol- 
lution. 

By increasing the flow of water from Kes- 
wick Dam, officials hope to dilute the poisons 
from Spring Creek. Recent rains have given 
the Bureau the first good chance to test the 
plan since an agreement to release water 
was made last year by the State fish and 
game department, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Bureau. 

Dilution began last November when the 
Spring Creek flow increased. The Bureau 
watches the flow, and when it hits dangerous 
toxicity, water from Keswick is released. 

The antidote from Shasta’s waters reached 
a flow Monday at Keswick of 8,100 cubic feet 
per second. Today it was 4,200 cubic feet per 
second, Normal flow is 3,500 cubic feet per 
second. 


“It’s the first year we've tried the plan,” 


Says James Stokes, State fish and game re- 


gional manager, “and we'll see how it affects 
pollution.” 

High waters in Spring Creek not only leach 
poison from the mine tailings, but build a 
delta of poison carried down river to be fur- 
ther washed into the Sacramento. 

Another safeguard against pollution, 
Stokes says, is the reclamation plant at the 
active copper mine at Iron Mountain. 

The mine was directed by the State water 


pollution control board to reclaim its copper ~ 


tailings in a system of pipes aud settling 
ponds. Two things are accomplished by 
this: marketable copper is saved and fish- 
killing toxicants are kept out of the river. 





Communist Infiltration in American 
Churches 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
from the Republican Committee of One 
Hundred, Inc., New York, N.Y., March 
8, 1960: 

Whereas the Air Force manual describing 
Communist infiltration in certain American 
churches has been brought to the public’s 
attention; and : 

Whereas the facts contained in this man- 
ual have been definitely established through 
findingst of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee; and . 

Whereas reference has been made to frivo- 
lous material in the manuals undoubtedly 
publicized to divert attention from the true 
significance of the revealing statements im 
those manuals and to shield those very forces 
which should be exposed; and 














1960 


Whereas it is of vital importance that 
servicemen be equipped to detect, under- 
stand, and counteract the forces of commu- 
nism wherever they may be found; and 

Whereas it is hoped that the majority of 
American churchmen are unalterably op- 
posed to protecting such subvervision: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the Legislative Committee 
of the Republican Committee of One Hun- 
dred on March 8, 1960, express commenda- 
tion to the Honorable Francis E. WALTER, and 
the members of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities for their important find- 
ings thus far in regard to the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and for their forthright stand 
in support of these findings; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That Congressman WaLTEeR be 
urged to continue these necessary investiga- 
tions and to make these further findings 
available to the public. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ELIZABETH S. COWLES, 
Chairman of Legislation. 





Both Races in San Antonio Hail 
Integration of Stores 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a very stim- 
ulating article that appeared in the New 
York Times of March 20, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


BotH RAcEs In SAN ANTONIO HAIL INTEGRA- 
TION oF STrorRES—BaNnQvetT Is HiIGH POINT 
IN WEEK OF PEACEFUL GAINS BY NEGROES 


San Antonio, Tex., March 19.—An inter- 
racial, interfaith banquet last night was the 
high point of an eventful week in San An- 
tonio, during which five downtown stores 
opened their lunch counters to all persons, 
regardless of color. 

The banquet was scheduled 4 months ago 
by the Second Baptist Church and the St. 
Paul Methodist Church, -both for Negroes: 
It is hoped that it will become an annual 
event, bringing to San Antonio national and 
international figures for a cultural event. 

Negro leaders said the timing of the ban- 
quet was fortuitous in that it took place 
Friday night right after the peaceful inte- 
gration of;the downtown lunch counters. 

San Antonians of all races have accepted 
the integration of the lunch counters. This 
is not surprising in view of the fact that 
public schools began integrating here in 1955 
and a year later the city’s recreational facili- 
ties, including golf courses and swimming 
pools, were integrated, all without incident. 

HOW IT HAPPENED 

About 4 weeks ago, as Negroes in the South 
began demonstrations for desegregated lunch 
counters, the Rev. C. Don Baugh, executive 
director of the San Antonio Council of 
Churches, began conferences aimed at open- 
ing the lunch counters to all. 

Mr.-Baugh, who is white, talked with 
pastors of all faiths and businessmen and 
leaders of the San Antonio Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Meanwhile, on March 7 Mary Lillian An- 
drews, 17-year-old freshman at Our Lady of 
the Lake College here and president of the 
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San Antonio Youth Group of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, began sending letters to downtown 
stores. 

She pointed out that youth of all races in 
San Antonio went to school, rode the buses 
and enjoyed municipal recreation facilities 
together, “but they cannot sit down and eat 
together.” 

In her letters she asked the stores to abide 
by the principles of the Bible and the US. 
Constitution and to “abolish this discrim- 
inatory practice in your store.” 


FIVE STORES AGREE 


Although Miss Andrews gave no deadline 
for compliance in her letter, San Antonio 
Negroes held a meeting last Monday night. 
Mr. Baugh called an emergency meeting for 
last Tuesday of those he had been conferring 
with and told them that the Negroes had 
set a Thursday deadline for an answer. 

It was feared that demonstrations might 
be staged at lunch counters here as they had 
at other places in the Sotuh. ’ 

Five of six downtown stores agreed to open 
their lunch counters. The sixth store, 
Joske’s of Texas, said it had not had ample 
time to study the matter and requested 30 
days to make its decision. 

The stores that agreed to desegregate their 
lunch counters were Neisners, F. W. Wool- 
worth, S. H. Kress, H. L. Green, and Mc- 
Crory’s. 

Few Negroes appeared at the lunch 
counters Wednesday. But as they requested 
service there was no incident. Whites ac- 
cepted the new situation calmly. 

Thursday night Negroes held a meeting 
at Mount Pleasant Baptist Church to hear 
their leaders discuss how they should con- 
duct themselves in the desegregation. 

LET’S BE NORMAL 

Their youth leader, Miss Andrews, told 
them: 

“You now have the privilege- Take it 
and use it, but don’t be unusual. Let’s be 
normal.” 

At Thursday night's meeting of the Ne- 
groes, Harry V. Burns, State youth director 
of the NAACP, read a letter prepared by a 
Negro elementary-school principal, Mrs. Bal- 
mer T. Oliver, and sent home to parents 
with the schoolchildren. 

In her letter Mrs. Oliver cautioned Negro 
parents “to go in places calmly, to speak 
softly, avoid pushing, to await your turn, 
accept service graciously, to pay the posted 
price of food courteously, to use good man- 
ners at all times, to be neat in appearance, 
to avoid loud laughter and giggling, and to 
use the words ‘thank you’ and ‘please’ be- 
cause they are valuable.” 

Referring to the meeting of church and 
business leaders that set up lunch-counter 
desegregation, the Reverend S. H. James, 
pastor of the Second Baptist Church, told 
the group Thursday night: 

“This was a meeting in good faith. Every- 
body demonstrated good faith. 

“There was a feeling that after the 30 days 
we would have something like an open city. 
He made it plain this was just an opening 
wedge. We felt we should move into every- 
thing—hotéels, motels, restaurants, privately 
operated amusement parks. 

“We want facilities available when we need 
them. We don’t want overt demonstrations. 

“We are proud of all the people of San 
Antonio, for we have here an oasis of privi- 
lege in a desert of racial unrest in the South.” 

ROBINSON PRAISES CITY 

In a speech at the banquet Friday night, 
Jackie Robinson, the former baseball star, 
said San Antonians were setting examples 
for the whole Nation. 

“It is a story that should be told around 
the world,” he declared. 

Comparing San Antonio's decision to in- 
tegrate lunch counters with his own entry 
into major-league baseball, Mr. Robinson 


4 
said, “People have more fears than actual 
“We are not interested,” he said, “in inter- 
| marriage 


men 
with lunch-counter desegregation in San 


‘ Antonio. 





. H.R. 9303, To Provide Crop Price Support 


Commodity Loans of Not More Than 
$50,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the infor- 
mation on loans made under the 1959 
crop price-support 
Commodity Stab 





support shall be extended to any person 
ina year. The bill is pending before the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. 

The present law permits loans over 


to the Agriculture appropriation bill and 


as a result.it will expire at the end of . 


this year, or December 31, 1960. 


poration. 

As I said on the floor many times last 
year, the $50,000 limitation is higher 
than desirable. In my opinion, it should 
be reduced to $25,000 or less. However, 

view of the formidable opposition to 
tion on the Democratic side of 
aisle, the $50,000 limitation is prob- 
the most realistic limitation that 
be 


seen or anticipated by the Congress, 
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The following is the 1959 crop price only those commodities for which the represent loans made, without regard to 


support commodity loans of $50,000 or loan-making period terminated on Janu- whether the loans have been repaid or 


more, by producer. This report covers ary 31, 1960; and the amounts shown will be repaid before maturity: 


U.S. Derartment or Acricutrure, Commopity Crepit CorProRATION 


1959-crop price-support commodity loans of $50,000 or more, by producer 
BARLEY (BUSHELS) 





Producer Quantit Amount 
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CALIFORNIA—continued 
‘oungker Farms_._.................. Buckeye, Ariz_...... TO RS Se er aie. Huron, Calif.......- 1, 049, 990 $923, 991. 20 
Arlington Cattle Co_.............-.- Arlington 57, 602. 80 || Employees Enterprises, Inc..........}...-.do-........--..-- 494, 371 435, 046. 48 
Price Giffen Ranch. ........-.. Bvodint Firebaugh, Calif....| 299, 025 263, 142. 00 
CALIFORNIA South Lake Farms_.._...........-.... Corcoran, Calif_....- 187, 292 164, 816. 64 
Five Points Ranch, Inc............-- Five Points, Calif...| 124,941 107, 569. 12 
er Oe COG ie i oc ecciowentns Coreoran, Calif_..._- 1,291 647 | 1,136, 666.56 || Jack Harris, Inc.-.................---]_---. i itkdin inthe wc ccs 111, 059 97;731..92 
estlake Farms; Ine._..............- Stratford, Calif...._.}1, 156,250 | 1, 017, 499. 82 
BEANS, DRY EDIBLE (HUNDREDWEIGHT) 
CALIFORNIA COLORADO 
C.J, Segerstrom & Sons_...........- Santa Ana, Calif....} 11,200 $98, 672.00 || Western Bean Growers Association..| Denver, Colo--....-- 14, 400 $69, 792. 00 
GRAIN SORGHUM (HUNDREDWEIGHT) 
NEBRASKA Bs * TEXAS 
Morrison & Quirk. -............ tha Hastings, Nebr-._-- 44, 712 $63,937.77 || Massey & Harper_................--- Robstown, Tex.....] 74, 569 $137, 207. 08 
8 EER pe Ri 30, 880 56 819. 71 
NEW MEXICO Gueterslah Ranch -_...............-- Pe POS. 3 qn ams 38, 370 56, 788. 12 
Clarence Martin. -......-............ Friona, Tex._......- 37, 737 55, 850. 76 
Williams & Sons................-...-. Clovis, N. Mex. ..-- 41, 261 61, 066. 28 || Fred Blundell. -.......-............- Lockhart, Tex__...- 28,719 52, 843. 33 
Bert Williams_.......----.---------- Farwell, Tex ..-...- 35, 383 52, 366. 84 
EO, SOE oon mnngnccogneakbnnne Amarillo, , RSE 38, 374 51, 805. 26 
RICE (HUNDREDWEIGAT) e 
ARKANSAS MISSISSIPPI 
Arkansas Rice Growers Cooperative | Stuttgart, Ark...... 2, 431, 595 | $12, 430, 371. 87 || C. 8. Whittington Planting Co.-_.... Greenwood, Miss...| 18,012 $75, 176. 77 
Association. Se Oe 6 MED vtacicvncwccansctesca Cleveland, Miss.....| 12,923 63, 296. 95 
Producer Rice M Eage..c.... pesttlcahowsgad nacht te nln 392, 631 2, 081, 058. 44 
Commend Rice M | SRE ST Jonesboro, Ark_....- 56, 232 271, 730. 64 MISSOURI 
Red I, sn wn iota come Wabash, Ark_...... 27, 436 134, 536. 52 
W. B. Bynum a OMiLuccxs Dermott, Ark_...._- 22, 319 107, 913.16 || H. W. Mahan. ...................... Parma, Mo......... 11,090 55, 227. 20 
Leon & Chester tledge, Albert Newport, pS ae 18, 945 87, 303. 47 
Bullard. TEXAS 
Arkansas State Penitentiary......... Grady, Ark_........ 17, 415 81, 640. 10 
Smith & Charles Currie__.__. Dewitt, Ark........ 13, 584 70; 683. 84 |} E. J. Stoesser.........2..-..........- Dayton, Tex........ 23, 910 125, 438. 
R. CG. pemeren, Sosege Smith estate. Brinkley, Ark.......| 14,005 to & 2 a eee Edna, Tex. ......... 24, 075 116, 300. 
J. M. Leach & Son__._.......--.-..-. Marion, Ark__...... 12, 570 63, 628. 18 Chovolate Bayou Rice & Canal Co__| Alvin, Tex_......... 18, 233 78, 109. 
Dr. V. Pardo, John & Paul Flowers..| Monroe, Ark........ 11, 637 60, 550. 89 || L. Ranch Duncan i OG 32 cdinwn Ganada, Dc iccwig 16, 719 75, 234. 
ee Saco 8. J. Norsworth, | Weimer, Ark....._.- 10, 989 53, 406. 54 |) A. a age Ga. Peay ri emg Bob | Port Lavaca, Tex...j 11, 289 55, 904. 
. L. Woffard. 
J. L. Cole & Son, Ine. ...... enbiives sd Cotton Paint, Ark..| 11, 707 51, 216. 29 || Golden Rod Corp..._.........-...... El Campo, Tex..... 12, 300 55, 077. 
Nand M. Feen Bile ccisntintoren seed Anahuac, Tex....... 11, 733 53, 242. 
LOUISIANA NE St EERE ONE ITN Winnie, Tex.2..27| 8,975 51, 535. 
Louisiana Rice Growers, Inc_......-. Crowley, La........| 177,059 849, 528. 36 
Haumie Guidry...................... Oberlin, La......... 10, 256 53, 752. 11 
SOYBEANS (BUSHELS) 
ARKANSAS MISSISSIPPI 
J. F. Twist Plantation._............- Twist, Ark_.........| 54,385 $98, 942. 84 || Bledsoe Plantation.__. ............- Greenwood, Miss...| 41, 221 $73, 613. 67 
RG A ee Wilson, Ark. .....-- 48, 966 91, 077. 19 
Rs ci cindretimaioneede Ratio, Ark_........- 30, 772 56, 005. 04 MISSOURI 
E. B. Gee...._.-_....................| Blytheville, Ark....] 144 000 270, 180. 00 
Story Farms, Inc_.............-..+..| Wolf Island, Mo..-- 27, 561 50, 436. 01 
WHEAT (BUSHELS) : : 
rer ee ee ee ee ee a ee a ee ee ee ero 
ARIZONA COLORADO 
PUR. ccccscciseccoss)| BO; BIG. Wc. -cccse 37,047 $52, 607.04 || O. V. as dade ealed raul Walsh, Colo.--..... 68, 000 $112, 200. 00 
NN ON iia nttneatensowns Gila Bend, Ariz...-- « 36, 51, 663.86 || Clifford C. Hart.....-.............-- Holly, Colo...-.-..- 58, 955 92, 073. 50 
ace ..-| Garden City, Kans..| 47,206 85, 050. 68 
Iron Mueller, Inc, of Colorado. Bird City, aigstte 42, 563 77, 039. 03 
Bartland Barth__....... Holly, Colo. 44, 060 75, 343. 16 
79, 398.46 || E, E. Foster & Sons Nunn, Colo... 35, 974 62, 235. 02 
77, 478.11 }j 8 Bros. .... Holyoke, Colo - 37, 863 61, 716. 97 
og 76, 570. 68 SS RNa Holly, Colo... 34, 343 58, 382. 25 
Gorrindo & Brown - 70, 311. 08 R. H. Garvey estate Wichita, Kans 33, 982 56, 749. 10 
E. L. Wallace & Sons 59,909. 55 || Edwin, Ernest & Ray ‘Westoff Boulder, Colo. 30, 111 52, 918. 98 
Giffen, Inc__........... 55, 694.99 || Moffitt & Moffitt............. Derby, Colo. - al 29, 757 61, 777. 75 
54, 135.47 || Wayne E. Tallman-...... a -| Brandon, Colo......| 28,620 51, 656. 30 
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Producer Address 











Quantit Amount Producer Address Quanti Amount 
’ pledg Sledge 
IDAHO OrEGON—Continued 
W. T. Wagner & Sons_.............. Lewiston, Idaho....| 89,399 $145, 820.22 || R. a aeceaicammnsiinneie Colfax, Wash........| 32,890 $63, 063. 69 
Leonard Schritter.................... Aberdeen, Idaho....| 67, 801 121, 160.96 || L. 8. & Glen Thorne.......2....-.--. Pendleton. --<en| 936,940 61, 367. 17 
Meacham Land & Cattle Co_........ Culdesae, Idaho_...- 41, 306 029.04 |; Conco Cab Co. ........-..cnec--sn00e Condon, Greg...---. 35, 182 61, 216. 95 
P. 1a, Wet bins cnicnnichbess wees asco, Oreg........| 30,662 57, 031. 32 
KANSAS . Amanda 8. Duvall_..........-...--.. Heppner, Oreg..... 28, 621 52, 376.43 
BENG WHS angi an ckocncscueedbnecete: Ford, Kans_-~.....-. 46, 141 83, 701.79. || Delbert Emert................-.--.-. Tone, Oreg..........- 28, 704 52, 241, 28 
» Pe aes, SEER Garden City, Kans.| 42, 196 74, 549, 42 || Rosenberg Bros...................-.. Pendleton, Oreg_.._. 30, 883 52, 192. 90 
John Kriss Farms.................... Colby, Kans......-. 40, 125 71, 422.50 |} McCanse, Kaufman & Graham...... North Powder, Oreg.| 30,707 50, 396. 30 
I Ti RIN icin tensiespensenipianalisincets AO 36, 936 62, 302. 67 
Benton Jones. ...... Glasco, Kans_.....-.. 32, 298 59, 276. 02 TEXAS 
— Sherman . -| Garden City, Kans..| 33, 669 58, 625. 76 
OE 2S o PONE A iin nedindimecaittentiin oscow, Kans...... 32, 499 57, 523. 81 Thomas Fi PEO... wcawbilcimmttion: Dumas, Tex........} 122,296 219, 327. 08 
Albert & Ronald WUOMIR. « cicndccoincinn Colby, Kans-_.....-- , 446 57, 104.96 |} Mrs. M. W. McOlay & Sons......... Morse, Tex......... 36, 632 63, 373. 93 
Pred FE. Bei. os, pcncncccnannsase Goodland, Kans_...| 31, 624 55, 974.48 || O. J a Ks thdeabin deka wdbude Rca ane 36, 467 62, 397. 18 
OTTO DARSMOR « oeniecccunewdneooeen Syracuse, Kans_.... , 500 53, 985.00 |} Ray L. Batman-..................... Grain Valley, Mo...| 33,840 57, 866. 11 
Arnold Schields_....................-. Goodland, Kans_...| 29,048 52, 236.99 || Claude Johnson. ..........-.......: OEP 33, 109 56, 285. 30 
BO, UG WEE. cosgbicennecec-ascee ss Hereford, Tex....... 28, 581 52, O17. 42 
MONTANA FEO, BEG oo vnse cs ccntensnsauvk Stinnett, Tex....... 28, 51, 612. 00 
Campbell Farming Corp............- Hardin, Mont......| 77,652 123, 616. 04 WASHINGTON 
Sheffels Farms, Inc. ................. Great Falls, Mont -- 67, 375 109, 776. 98 
nS oa Carter, Mont-...... , 309 81, 876.63 |} Edgar W. Smith & Sons...2......... Lancaster, Wash....| 69,533 121, 682. 80 
OR ee ee eee ee ee Galata, Mont......- , 609 70, 827. 82 || Virgil J. Feezell...........-.......... Mabton, Wash...... 59, 091 107, 911. 37. 
NU PO i es ae, Eugene, Oreg.......} 38,071 61, 917. 62 || Don Damon_--.........-.-.-----.--.. Spokane, Wash. .-... , 220 89, 629. 67 
5 Floweree, Mont__... 36, 183 58, 810.03 |} J. G. Peyton Trust, H. F. Diedrich, | Sprague, Wash__.... 47, 840 84, 531, 51 
J. R. Katzenberger._................ Highwood, Mont. _- 35, 600 57, 579. 79 Doerschiag Bros. 
Formanack & Formanack--........- Lodge Grass, Mont_| 35,112 98, 361, 46'S Cetet Beye... coc dewntnctnvusnessen Pullman, Wash.....| 48, 147 84, 216. 11 
Leroy H. Anderson.................. Conrad, Mont...... 34, 500 55, 840. 52 || Owes & Belsby_...-... Amber, Wash 47, 515 82, 618. 90 
a County yer, Inc. Prosser, 4l, 77, 278. 16 
NEBRASKA R. L. Ferrell & Sons.__.-- Pomeroy, Wash..... 43, 814 73, 169. 80 
Horrigan Investment Co............. Phoenix, cites , 635 72, 185. 70 
Martha W. Jacobson................- Alliance, Nebr......] 41,395 7B, PRE Te CO. WAM isbcdcc cs ecensnoisimaae , Wash_.... 41, 289 71, 600. 52 
Morrison & Quirk... 2... 605. cnncce Hastings, Nebr...... y 55, 800. 00 Hartline, Wash..... 38, 484 65, 423. 14 
Grace Land & Cattle Co_...........- Lewellen, Nebr -...- 31, 018 54, 281. 50 Walla W: Wash.| 36, 161 65, 089. 80 
PRU I ee Martin, 8. Dak..... ; 51, 519. 66 Moscow, Idaho-_-_... 36, 444 63, 534.72 
tt, <sa-e| 34,443 61, 997. 40 
NORTH DAKOTA arbuck, Wash_.... 36, 021 60, 875. 05 
Walla Walla, Wash.| 33,366 60, 80 
The Witteman Oo. .:........<....-.. Mohall, N. Dak-.... 34, 903 60, 033. 16 .| Kiona, Wash__...... 31, 355 36 
Washtuena, Wash _. 084 55, 581. 81 
QMEGOM ce eR PR i Ra I Rasa calc acs siecle ii circle 31, 578 54, 724. 73 
1 Hartline, Wash.....{ 31,376 53, 049. 42 
Maipk GC. Orie. oie cnc ecn ce cecses Tone, Oreg_..--..-..- 80, 292 146, 934. 36 || Jack and Emory Olodius............. aitsburg, Wash...| 31, 358 52, 995. 41 
Be MBs se vecdaderavtedsinnsas suey Milton Freewater, 54, 972 99, 224.27 || G. D. Brown & Sons...-.......2..... Pomeroy, Wash...__ 29, 802 52, 748. 79 
Oreg. Berton ©, Lehn__...-...... er od Wash..| 29,754 51, 834. 02 
King Ranches.........-.- .| Helix, cm = RAS 49, 703 89, 962. 43 || Leonard and Henry Franz... Lind, Wash__....... 30, 831 51, 757. 82 
B. L. Davis Ranch, Inc. Adams, Oreg.......- 47, 157 85, 195.80 || Joe A. Huddle......-....... Washtuena, Wash 28, 772 51, 502. 38 
Kosmos & Georgaras..... ..-| Pendleton, Oreg....- 046.{ . 80,278.31 || John E. Hair. i... cc. e ccc cc none Walla Walla, Wash.| 28, 364 51, 055. 20 
Thompson Ranches..............----. Athena, Oreg_......- 38, 396 65, 254. 25 
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A Patriotic Group 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Sumter Daily Item of 
March 16, 1960, entitled “A Patriotic 
Group.” This editorial pays tribute to a 
great organization which has always 
fostered and promoted the principles of 
Americanism, the National Daughters of 
the American Revolution. I commend 
the DAR on its resolutions which are 
cited in this editorial. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

A Patriotic Group 

There is no more patriotic group in Amer- 
ica than the National Daughters of the 
Am Revolution. This group seeks to 
pré e this as the same sort of America that 
our Founding Patkers fought to establish and 
they oppose all their might nearly all 
of the ideas advanced by liberals and mod. 
ernists which would tend to change the com- 
plexion of our Government, 


To give you some idea of the stand which 
this organization takes on current issues at 
its last continental congress it adopted some 
very strong affirmative resolutions on mat- 
ters of great moment to the American 
people. 

The resolutions adopted included the 
following: 

For the Constitution of the United States, 
which is the expression of the faith of our 
fathers in the God-given rights of the indi- 
vidual citizen as opposed to any form of 
world government, socialism, totalitarianism 
or the welfare state. 

For legislation to counteract the effect of 
decisions by the Supreme Court which have 
expanded the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the consequent limitation of the 
right conferred on both the Congress and 
the States, thus altering the intent of the 
Constitution by means of court decisions 
instead of by amendment. 

For legislation to check inflation, curtail 
spending, balance the budget, reduce taxes, 
curtail foreign aid and enable Congress to 
recover its supervision oyer spending pro- 
grams, since our freedom is dependent upon 
the financial solvency of this Nation. 

For a more comprehensive loyalty pro- 
gram for all areas of government service 
with particular emphasis on those having 
to do with national security, and expressing 
our confidence in the integrity and effec- 
tiveness of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, and the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Committee and their respective leaders. 


For the support, preservation intact, and 


‘effective enforcement of the Immigration 


and Nationality Act. 

For the preservation of the existing safe- 
guard against intervention by the World 
Court in the domestic affairs of this Nation 
and for support of the principles of the 
Bricker amendment. 

For urging our Government to continue 
its strong support of the.defense of Quemoy 
and Matsu, and to regard this defense of 
equal importance with Berlin. : 

For opposition to Federal aid to educa- 
tion, such as grants-in-aid to schools, to 
States for educational TV channels, to libra- 
ries, and Federal scholarships, because State 
and local governments have the ability to 
know and meet their needs without Federal 
assistance. 

For a study and analysis of UNICEF con- 
tributions, its program designed to promote 
the welfare state, and the selling of their 
Christmas cards devoid of the spirit of 
Christmas. 

For legislation authorizing and directing 
the withholding of passports to US. 
citizens whose proposed international 
travel, in the judgment of the ‘Department 
of State, would be detrimental to the best 
interests of the United States. 

These resolutions deserve the study of 
all good Americans. 

We need more militant American organ- 
izations like the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 
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The Dunn Survey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, Rogers C. 
Dunn of McLean, Va., has spent a great 
deal of his time and effort in analyzing, 
summarizing, and explaining the results 
of national elections. In this field Dunn 
is an analyst par excellence. He has 
been “a voice crying in the wildnerness” 
of political and partisan politics for 
many years. It is past time for the 
Members of Congress on both sides of 
the aisle to pay attention to his voice 
and heed his warnings. . 
this reason I include in my re- 

the latest warning of Rogers 
entitled “The Popular Greed and 
Feed Line Versus the American People”: 
Tue Dunn Survery—THE POPULAR GREED AND 

Peep Live VERSUS THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

This Nation is founded on popular ac- 
ceptance of the belief that its citizens have 
the character, the ability, and the desire, for 
self-government. The Constitution and the 
institutions of government were designed to 
serve this belief. 

This belief is the foundation of all that 





ished land. 

Destroy this belief and government neces- 
sarily becomes the supreme power, and the 
Constitution loses its position of bulwark for 
the people to become a tool of government. 

Destroy this belief and no law, old or new, 
and no educational or political program, can 
“save America.” 

These are basic realities which few men 
have even considered. 


DISCREDITED FOR 20 YEARS 


For the past 20 years, virtually all leaders 
and organizations concerned with National 
Government, liberal, conservative, Republi- 
can, Democratic, have incessantly drummed 
into the public mind the view that great 
bodies of men and women no longer have 
the character, ability, or desire for self- 
government. 

Farmers, workers, businessmen, and others 
have been portrayed to the Nation as or- 
ganized groups of greedy and/or ignorant 
men determined to feed from the Govern- 
ment trough of money and special privilege 
regardless of vital harm to the Nation. Vast 
numbers of men have been pictured as de- 
sirous of being provided for by a welfare 
state. The vote of each group has been 
pictured as going to the bidder offering the 
most Government money or special privilege. 

These representations have been accepted 
ahd parroted by a great part of the people. 

This is destruction of the basic belief on 
which this Nation is founded, and on which 
rests the Constitution and its provisions for 
government and individual liberty. 

With this breakdown of public respect for 
itself, even the more stalwart office seekers 
feel compelled to follow the greed and feed 
line, yield their beliefs, and bid higher for 
public support. Then comes the inevitable 
next round. Thus, there is now a snowball- 
ing action away from self-government into 
an all powerful state—call it socialism, wel- 
fare-state communism, or what you will. 


Nothing can stop this movement from 
continuing as long as the people are led to 
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feel that their fellow citizens are incapable 
of, or unwilling to, exercise the qualities 
mecessary for self t This has 
been demonstrated by the failure of all edu- 
cational and political efforts to do more than 
put a drag on the movement. 

These are realities which few men have 
even Considered. 


THE PEOPLE WERE ONCE TAUGHT TO BELIEVE THE 
WORLD WAS FLAT 


It has been the say-so of leaders which 
has created and promoted the belief that 
the votes of a great and growing number 
of men and women have been won by the 
bidder offering the most Government money 
or special privilege—farmers, labor, etc. 

‘The public has failed to note that it has 
never been offered substantial and exacting 
election facts which supported and justified 
these representations, and the resulting re- 
flections against the character, or desires, of 
the people. 

There have been no such facts. It is pos- 
sible that there are communities affording 
isolated exceptions, but we have not seen 
the contention supported by exacting facts. 
There is a great abundance of facts upon 
which the issue could be determined, and 
there has been for years. 

Nevertheless, wittingly and/or unwittingly, 
both “liberal” and conservative leaders have 
misled the people into abandoning and dis- 
crediting the one belief upon which is de- 
pendent the Constitution and its provisions 
for government and individual liberty—the 
belief that the people have the character, 
the ability, and the desire, for self-govern- 
ment. 

If Communists were recognized as doing 
the same thing, conservatives, most liberals, 
and the Nation, would rise in effective wrath. 
As it is, Communists need only follow be- 
hind the crumbling belief on which America 
is founded and offer socialism-communism 
as a replacement—now called infiltration. 


TO BREAK THROUGH THE OCTOPUS GRIP 


The fundamental task is to rebuild public 
acceptance of the belief that their fellow 
citizens have the character, the ability, and 
the desire, for self-government, to the fullest 
extent justified. This includes exposing and 
destroying false representations of the vote 
which discredit the character, or desires, of 
the people. 

Progress toward relighting the belief which 
is the foundation of America would release 
and make operational many actions which 
now appear to be beyond recovery. For 
instance: 

It would discredit the excuse of “votes” 
used to explain why the two national party 
organizations compete in offering more and 
more government money and special privi- 
lege—packaged with more government con- 
trols and power. 

It would release and stimulate open com- 
petition, between the two partys, over differ- 
ent concepts of government—instead of com- 
petition based on fleeting - personalities, 
“Madison Avenue,” and how much more gov- 
ernment money to offer for votes. 

It would force into open debate and deter- 
mination by the people the isms of the small 
but powerful intellectual group versus the 
traditional American concepts held by the 
Joe and Jane Doaks on the farm, in labor, in 
business, and throughout the Nation. 

No American*could ask for more. Few 
Americans would shrink from pressing this 
opportunity once they are aware that most 
of their fellow citizens hold and cherish the 
same basic concepts. 

Do the facts exist which justify this per- 
spective and the great opportunity it affords? 
Yes. This report is largely a product of 
years of study of the actual vote. 

Marcu 1960, : 






March 21 
One-Day Delivery of Mail in Wisconsin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
know, the Post Office Department has 
been inaugurating what is known as 
the metro plan of postal delivery. 

The plan calls for one-day delivery 
from place to place within a State. 

The objective of the metro plan is to 
provide better, more efficient service. 
We recognize, of course, that with the 
inauguration of any such new systems, 
serious problems may often arise. Cur- 
rently, a number of these have appeared 
in relation to the metro plan. 

However, the Post Office reports that it 
is making a real effort to deal with these 
problems as effectively as possible. 





The American public, I believe, is en- - 


titled to fast, efficient mail delivery. 
The Department is to be commended 

for its efforts to provide such service. 
I would hope, however—and will con- 


tinue to so urge—that the problems aris- 


ing out of the changeover in systems of 
mail delivery can be quickly and equit- 
ably resolved. 

Recently, a fine Wisconsin newspaper, 
the Appleton Post-Crescent, published 
an informative article, entitled, “One- 
Day Delivery of Mail in Wisconsin.” Re- 


flecting on the operation of the new 


metro system in Wisconsin. I ask unani- 


mous consent to have the article print-~ 


ed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
OnE-Day DELIVERY OF MAIL IN WISCONSIN 
The Wisconsin metro plan, which the Post 
Office Department is planning to put into 


effect in Wisconsin “will be the greatest im- | P 


provement of service in the State in years,” 
Clarence Knudson, regional operations di- 
rector for the U.S. Postal Service at Minne- 
apolis, told the Wisconsin postmasters at a 
meeting in Madison last Sunday. 

The plan calls for 1-day delivery of first- 
class mail to any point in Wisconsin. That 
is, a letter posted before 5 p.m. will be de- 
livered to any destination within the State 
the following day. 

To accomplish this it is proposed to set 
up sectional offices in 13 cities. They are 
Green Bay, Eau Claire, La Crosse, Madison, 
Marshfield, Milwaukee, New Lisbon, Oshkosh, 
Portage, Rhinelander, Sheboygan, Spooner, 
and Wausau. Only three trains will be 
used. They are a Soo Line ’traip and a 
Milwaukee Road train running between Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis, and a Chicago & North 
Western train between Chicago and Green 
Bay. Most of the mail will be transported 
by chartered trucks on star routes and by 
highway post office mobile units connecting 
the sectional cities. The postal clerks aboard 
these units will work the mail en route just 
as it is worked in the mailcars on trains. 

The plan calls for each sectional center to 
have its mail collected, including all letters 
dropped as late as 5 p.m., delivered to the 
center area and passed on to the appropri- 
ate outgoing trucks in time ot reach their 
destination at about 4:45 a.m. to be de- 
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livered by the carriers that day. Success will 
depend upon careful scheduling of trucks 
and the handling of mail at the terminals to 
make certain that each letter is moved out 
on the right truck ready to be delivered to 
a connecting truckline or a post office. 

However, the technicalities may safely be 
left to the Post Office Department, The plan 
was first used in New York beginning in 1958 
but within about a year the Post Office De- 
partment set up 46 such area plans and 
the goal calls for 90 by August. of 1960. 

Mr. Knudson, the operations director for 
this area, says there probably will be no 
addtional cost since, in Minneapolis, a simi- 
lar plan actually resulted in a reduction in 
expenses. It is cheering news also that the 
metro plan is only a part of a nationwide 
mail speedup program that eventually will 
include air transportation of first-class mail 
between major cities. The Post Office De- 
partment has made.some real progress in the 


handling of mail during the past few years. 
. Under the direction of Postmaster General 


Arthur E. Summerfield, there has been an 
intelligent approach to the technical post 
office problems. Great progress has been 
made in spite of the opposition that has 
come from Congress. 

Unfortunately it appears that too many 
Congressmen’regard the Post Office Depart- 
ment as an important political instrument 
which can be used to help them get votes. 
If some magic means could be found to get 
Congress off the backs of the leaders of the 
Post Office Department tremendous progress 
would be possible to the great advantage 
of the people and probably at lower cost 
than the present service requires. 





Would You Like To Do Something About 
World Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
F. O. Grissom, mayor of Kinmundy, Ill. 
His letter pertains to a project of the 
Kinmundy Woman’s Club. The wom- 
an’s club appeal for world peace is also 
attached to be included in the Recorp: 


Deak CONGRESSMAN SHIPLEY: I am enclos- 
ing a copy of a letter which is a project of 
the Kinmundy Woman’s Club. This letter 
is now being sent to every club in the United 
States, and to other similar organizations. 
I think it a very worthy project and worth 
passing along. 

Kinmundy is a town of a thousand. This 
local club has a membership of 50, and I am 
sure they have undertaken a big project. 

Respectfully, 





F. O. Grissom, Mayor. 
KINMUNDY WOMAN’S CLUB, 
Kinmundy, I. 

Would you like to do something about 
world peace? 

Our woman’s club president, Mrs. Lloyd 
Bailey, brought out in Sunday school class 
discussion that prayer is such a potent force 
we should use it more. She suggested we all 
pray for peace at noon every day and we do. 
We asked her to carry the thought to wom- 
an’s club, which she did. There the motion 
Was made we all pray exactly at noon, this 
prayer—“God grant us peace among all na- 
tions.” 
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This has been taken to other community 
organizations and we feel it is of supreme 
importance. If we could take this to all 
clubs, to all councils, to all organizations, to 
all towns, to all cities, and finally to all coun- 
tries, such a mighty prayer rising simulta- 
neously might usher in the millennium with- 
out Armageddon. 

Won't you help us carry this supremely 
important project to all the world? It could 
be the most important project of the century. 





Homebuilders Support President’s 
Position on Interest Rates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased that the House Ways and 
Means Committee recently reported out 
a bill—H.R. 10590—which permits rais- 
ing the interest rate on long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds. President Eisenhower 
has for many months advocated the 
complete elimination of the existing ar- 
bitrary and unrealistic 44%-percent ceil- 
ing on these bonds. I agree fully with 
the President’s position and have stated 
my views in this matter on a number of 
occasions. . 

Despite the fact that the bill reported 
out by the Ways and Means Committee 
does not remove this ceiling completely 
and does not go quite as far as many of 
us would jike; it does represent real 
progress. Isincerely hope that it will be 
handled as expeditiously as possible in 
the House and that the Congress will 
enact legislation in this field in the very 
near future. 

I want to call attention this morning 
to the very sensible position taken by the 
National Association of Homebuilders on 
this issue. The association has indi- 
cated its full support for the measure re- 
ported out by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Calling it, “a sincere, well-con- 
sidered bipartisan effort,” the home- 
builders urge that this bill be enacted as 
soon as possibl.. 

It is well known that the homebuilding 
industry is affected greatly by changes 
in interest rates. An advance of a few 
points often has a wide impact on the 
housing and mortgage markets. None- 
theless, the American housing industry is 
not buying the line of those who oppose 
removing the interest rate ceiling and 
who claim that such action means 
tighter money for America. 

This simply is not true. The interest 
rate ceiling on long-term Government 
bonds simply means that the Treasury 
must rely far too heavily on short-term 
notes. The result is a disproportionate 
and unhealthy pressure on short-term 
interest rates. 

The editors of the Washington Star, in 
an excellent editorial praising the posi- 
tion on interest rates taken by the Na- 
tional - Association of Homebuilders, 
noted that the interest rate issue has 
been, and I quote, “ambushed by partisan 
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politics.” They commend the home- 
builders for seeing through this muddle 
and supporting the President’s request 
that the interest rate ceiling be removed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
above referred to editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to an- 
nounce the New York State chapter of 
the National Association cf Homebuilders 
agrees with the position of their na- 
tional association. I ask unanimous 
consent that a letter from Mr. Jack 
Friedland, president of the New York 
State Homebuilders Association, also be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Mar. 19, 1960] 

An Inpustry Speaks Up 

The Treasury Department has received a 
potentially powerful assist from the home- 
building industry in its fight to relax the 
4.25 percent statutory interest rate ceiling 
on long-term Government financing. The 
National Association of Home Builders, rep- 


association, closing 

are dominant and representative in the re- 

lated building and mortgage fields, describes 

the legislation as “a sincere, well-considered 

bipartisan effort” and urges 

enactment “at the earliest possible date.” 
In brief, the bill as approved by the com- 


mittee would help in two respects to free the ~ 


Treasury from being confined to costly and 
inflationary short-term (less than 5-year) 
financing of the gigantic public debt. It 
would, for example, permit the yearly mar- 
keting of long-term securities, without any 
arbitrary interest ceiling, up to a total face 
value of 2 pereent of the jdebt. Currently, 
this would make salable to long-term in- 
vestors about $5.8 billion in Treasury bonds. 
It would also allow the Treasury to exchange 
on a face-value basis new bonds of longer 
maturities and higher interest rates, up to 
4.25 percent, for outstanding securities bear- 
ing lower interest rates and currently selling 
below their face value. 

In taking its present position, the associa- 
tion presents a sound and persuasive case 
both for the overall national interest and 
for the special interest of its own industry. 
It accepts, for example, the argument and 
the evidence that even limited adjustments 
in the 42-year-old ceiling would give the 
Treasury more flexibility in managing the 
public debt, would on the whole permit 
greater economy in interest charges to the 
Government, would lessen the competition 
of Government financing with certain areas 
of private credit, and would cut down the 
inflationary effects of public borrowing. For 
the related building and mortgage indus- 
tries, it acknowledges that locking the 


stitutions which normally supply mortgage 
credit. Defeat of the pending legislation, 
the association concludes, “could well mean 
tighter mortgage money and higher money 
rates.” 

The association’s reasoning is logical and 
accurate. It recognizes, too, that this is an 
issue that has been ambushed in partisan 
politics. The health and welfare of the 
homebuilding industry have broad impact 
on the national . It should be 
helpful that its trade association, its prin- 
cipal mouthpiece, is supporting the Treas- 
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ury on a problem that should be resolved 
entirely outside of narrow partisan con- 
siderations. 


New York Srare, 
HoME BvuILDERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Albany, N.Y., March 17, 1960. 
_ Dear Senator Keatinc: This association 
of 3,000 members, representing the home- 
building industry in New York State, ur- 
gently requests your support of H.R. 10590. 
This bill relates to interest rate restrictions 
on U.S. bonds and its failure to pass will 
force the Treasury to do its financing at the 
of the home mortgage market, there- 
by seriously affecting the production of 
housing. 
Thank you for whatever qutance you 
may give to the passage of this bill. 
Respectfully, 
JACK FRIEDLAND, 


President, New York State Home Build- 
ers Association, Inc, 





The Challenge of the Sixties 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently at Wichita, Kans., there was 
delivered an address that has so much 
merit I desire to place it in the Recorp 
for the benefit of my colleagues. 

S. Keith Anderson, secretary of the 
Montana Taxpayers’ Association, made 
this address before the Kansas Livestock 
Association. This address points out 
the necessity of a continuing campaign 
to try and point out to the taxpayers 
that “only people pay taxes.” 

This address merits close reading for 
many basic facts. Congress must as- 
sume its responsibility in the field of 
Federal taxation. As this address well 
points out—only Congress can balance 
the budget. 

I commend this address most highly: 
‘THE CHALLENGE OF THE SIXTIES 
(Address of S. Keith Anderson, executive 
secretary, Montana Taxpayers’ Association, 
before the Kansas Livestock Association, 

Wichita, Kans., March 11, 1960) 

At this point I want to say that your Kan- 
sas Livestock Association is your No. 1 ace 
in the hole. If you are going to stay in busi- 
ness, and if you are going to make a profit, 
you must have a strong organization looking 
out for your interests. This is a double- 
bitted ax, because in order for the dasso- 
ciation to look after you, you must sup- 
port fully, and be active in your associa- 
tion. I know how important this is. I run 
the Montana Taxpayers’ Association, which 
is an organization supported by business in 
Montana. Iam very pleased to tell you that 
we have real, fine support from the ranchers 
and farmers. We believe in the fundamental 
truth that every tax is first an expenditure. 
Real tax control can be achieved only by 
controlling expenditures. Therefore, much 
of our work is done at the local level with 
public officials. We work to keep our prop- 
erty taxes legal and our levies within reason 
as well as carrying on an aggressive program 
at the State level. 

Government spending and taxing should 
concern each of us, because of their fast rate 
of growth in the past century and increas- 
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ingly large share of our dollar that is taken 
from us each year for public services In 
the last 50 years, population in this Nation 
has increased 100 percent, while the gross 
national product or the physical volume 
of the Nation’s output has increased 400 
percent. However, in contrast to this, State 
and local government budgets have in- 
creased 2,000 percent and the Federal budget 
over 13,000 percent, in this last 60-year 
period. As a result, Government finances 
have exerted increasing influence on our 
economy and our individual businesses. 

In 1940, the Federal Government had a 
tax income of $4.9 billion and, in 1961, it is 
estimated that the tax income will re $84 
billion, an increase of 1,614 percent. We 
can well ask ourselves a question concern- 
ing this increase in Government income and 
spending. Taking defense into considera- 
tion, which, of course, is all important, what 
is the Government doing for me today that 
it did not do in 1940 that is worth this 
1,641 percent increase in cost? 

We see on the Federal, State, and local 
levels a persistent attempt to increase Gov- 
ernment spending, irrespective of incoming 
revenue or normal economic state and na- 
tional growth. 

Chairman Cannon, of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, a Democrat from Mis- 
souri, recently summed up the Federal situ- 
ation in the following, unusually strong 
language. Cannon noted “that the Gov- 
ernment has levied more taxes, has spent 
more money, has incurred the greatest na- 
tional debt, has lost more gold, has incurred 
the greatest deficit, and is in the greatest 
financial distress than in any peacetime 
period in the history of the Nation. If there 
were any more records to break in reckless 
extravagance, we would break them.” 

Congressman CANNON continued, “al- 
though we are still levying war taxes in time 
of peace for the first time following any 
American war, and are enjoying the largest 
peacetime income ever received by any na- 
tion in any land, in any period Df the wonld’s 
history, we continue to spend more than we 
take in and are living so far above our in- 
come that today the national debt is bil- 
lions and billions above the top of the debt 
of World War II.” 

The following quotation by one of our 
greatest living statesman further exemplifies 
the distressing situation we are in at the 


‘Federal level. 


“As I see it, the welfare state, about which 
we have been hearing so much in recent 
years, is that state of twilight in which the 
glow of democratic freedoms is fading be- 
yond the horizon, leaving us to be swallowed 
in the blackness of socialism, or worse.” 

“In many Federal programs, we are chas- 
ing the mirage of easy money in the form 
of deficit dollars Some of us have been 
duped into believing that the easy dollars 
handed down by the Federal Government 
are something for nothing, but, actually, 
these programs are adding to the public 
debt, are undermining the will of indivi- 
duals, regimenting the production of agri- 
culture and labor, Gontrolling the practices 
of business, curtailing the solvency of the 
States, and destroying the self-determina- 
tion privileges which are traditional in the 
local governments and domestic custom. 

“Make no mistake; it is socialism which 
lies at the end of this rainbow and in this 
rainbow, the predominating color is the red 
of Federal deficit spending under which a 
whole new generation of Americans have 
grown and developed.” 

This statement, ladies and gentlemen, was 
made by Senator Harry F. Byrp, Democrat, 
from Virginia. I don’t know about Kansas, 
but this statment by the great Senator Byrrp 
can be aptly applied to our own State of 
Montana, which for 9 of the last 10 years, 
has operated in the red. 

The mortgage on our present and future 
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generations is almost beyond belief. Mau- 
rice H. Stans, Director, U.'S. Bureau of the 
Budget, recently elaborated on our national 
obligations. He brought out that our pres- 
ent national debt of $290 billion does not 
include Federal liability for past services, 
Already, accrued liability for military re- 
tirement is about $30 billion. Our unfunded 
present accrual for retirement benefits for 
civilian employees is $27.5 billion. On top of 
that, future pensions and compensation to 
veterans will cost about $300 billion. Now 
the $290 billion of public debt plus $350 bil- 
lion of future obligations for past services, 
plus $98 billion of c.o.d.’s adds to the almost 
incredible total of about $750 billion. That 
my friends, is the Federal Government's 
mortgage on America’s future, beyond the 
regular annual cost of defense, welfare, and 
commerce. This $750 billion figure would 
amount to $15,480 for every family in the 
United States. , 

Budget Director Stans further points out 
the pressures for. new spending programs 
that are increasing in intensity. In the last 
session of Congress alone, there were 20 
major spending bills introduced in the House, 
along with 20 others in the Senate, for new 
programs, which altogether price out to more 
than $326 billion over an average period of 
5 years. If these bills were passed as their 
sponsors want them, they would add $50 bil- 
lion a year to our present spending level of 
around $79 billion. 

The second session of the 86th Congress 
has convened, and without any doubt, the 
overriding issue confronting our lawmakers 
in Washington, will be that of solvent gov- 
ernment and sound money versus d6ficit 
spending and continuing inflation. The 
Federal budget for fiscal 1961 submitted to 
Congress by President Eisenhower amounts 
to $79.8 billion. On the basis of Tax Founda- 
tion’s allocation formula, you folks in Kan- 


sas will have-an estimated burden of Fed- ~ 


eral budget receipts for fiscal 1961 of $831.6 
million. According to the U.S. Census Bu- 
reau, and a report from your Tax Oommis- 
sion, $445.7 million in property and other 
taxes was levied in this State in 1958-59. 
In other words, the Federal Government will 
take away from Kansas nearly twice the 
amount of money that Kansas will collect 
to run its State and local governments. 

It is encouraging to note from the Presi- 
dent’s budget message, that there is an esti- 
mated surplus of $4.2 billion at the end of 
the next fiscal year. The President very 
wisely recommended that this be applied to 
debt reduction. However, this conservative 
approach in handling the surplus, holds little 
appeal for many Senators and Congressmen, 
particularly in this election year. With the 
Federal Treasury pictured as literally brim- 
ming over with $4 billion of unexpended 


funds, the real and present danger is that 


there will be so many helpers in spending 
this surplus, that it will be spent two or 
three times over. 

Those of us who believe in the free-enter- 
prise system should be concerned and 
alarmed with the attitudes of many of our 
public officials, and as a matter of fact our 
neighbors, who seem to believe that govern- 
ment spending and government authority 
is a solution for all of our problems on the 
local, State, Federal, and personal level, 

We have a competitive market economy, 
where the Government is supposed to play 
a minor role. Employees, ranchers and bus- 
inessmen are supposed to make their own 
decisions about how they want to live and 
work. We have always relied upon competi- 
tion and incentives to direct our efforts to- 
ward useful and productive goals. In our 
society, the Government is supposed to do 
two things: first, it sets the rules of the 
game and sees that everyone competes fairly 
and respects others. Second, it furnishes 
services that cannot be provided by the pri- 
vate areas of our economy. National de- 
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fense, roads, postal services and veteran’s 
benefits fall under this broad area of Gov- 
ernment activity. Over the years however, 
the. trend toward Government services has 
sharply increased. Back in the 1920's, Gov- 
ernment services were limited and Govern- 
ment spending was no great problem. In 
1929, taxes from all levels of Government 
came to less than 10 percent of our national 
output. Since 1945, this has risen to over 
25 percent, 

Now what has happened in the last 30 
years, to create this spending and taxing 
problem? Perhaps the key reason is our de- 
sire to make Government responsive to peo- 
ple’s demands without worrying about its 
ultimate responsibility. Let me explain what 
I mean by this. All this started in the 
1930’s when the Federal Government 
abandoned its traditional idea of limited 
government because of the depression, Then, 
@ war came and of course made matters 
worse. As a result, many people soon dis- 
covered that the Federal Government de- 
veloped great power to reward some groups 
at the expense of the general population. 
The trouble is, that responsible government 
must be limited, if it is to be responsible 
government. The theoretical needs for gov- 
ernment funds are unlimited, but our re- 
sources obviously are not unlimited. 

As a result, you“have headlines like those 
that appeared in Business Week, February 
13, 1960. “Old Age Gets Into Politics.” The 
article goes on to say, “with the elderly as- 
serting growing power at polls and raising 
their demands, the issue of what to do for 
them is getting a congressional airing and a 
run in 1960 elections.” Here is a good ex- 
ample of the politicians buying themselves 
votes with your money by promising a rain- 
bow to one segment of our population, re- 
gardiess whether they want it or whether 
they need it. 

Another good example is the Federal aid 
to education controversy. In a news con- 
ference, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Arthur S. Flemming was asked 
by Senator Dirksen the following question, 
“How many school districts in the country 
are in trouble?” Flemming hesitated and 
then answered: “About 200.” Dirksen then 
asked: “And how many districts are there 
altogether in the whole country?” Even 
more reluctantly, Flemming had to reply, 
“About 40,000.” It happens that one-half 
of 1 percent of the school districts in this 
Nation are in trouble according to Secretary 
of Welfare Flemming. So what happens? 
The National Education Association, their 
allied organizations and certain Members of 
Congress want to foist on this Nation of ours 
legislation which would provide Federal aid 
to education in every State in the Union, 
whether they need it or not. This is a good 
gimmick for buying votes. The politicians 
can promise Kansas or Montana millions of 
dollars in Federal funds. It just happens 
however, that these Federal funds must first 
come from your pocket and be sent to Wash- 
ington, and there, a service charge deducted 
before the money is sent back to you. A 
selling point used for Federal aid in Mon- 
tana—and I suppose the same logic is used 
here in Kansas—is that we are going to get 
back more money than is taken from us, If 
this is true, it is certainly nothing to be 
proud of, because this means that we cannot 
face and solve our own problems and must go 
crawling to some other State for assistance. 

I have not had the opportunity to talk to 
many of you concerning your tax problems 
or the fiscal situation in your State. Ac- 
cording to the U.S. Census Bureau statistics, 
your tax burden is roughly comparable to 
that in Montana and I can tell you this as a 
fact, in Montana, we don’t like it. I will 
tell you further that I think the people of 
Montana are going to do something about it. 

According to figures from the U.S. Census 
Bureau and your State Tax Commission, 
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State and local taxes have increased nearly 
110 percent during the last 10 years in Kan- 
sas. While taxes have been increasing at 
this rapid rate, personal income in the State 
has only increased 73 percent. Statistics 
show that in 1948-49, the burden index for 
Kansas or the percentage of personal income 
that was spent for State and local services 
was 8.8 percent, and this last year it had in- 
creased to 10.5 percent. The latest US. 
Census Bureau statistics place Montana 
seventh in the Nation in tax burden and 
these same statistics place Kansas 10th. 
That means that both Kansas and Montana 
are right at the top of the heaps in tax 
burden. It means that we have less money 
in our pockets to do the things we want, 
than people in other States. It means that it 
takes us longer to save for.a car, a trip, or 
mama’s new dress. Taxes are a very per- 
sonal thing, because every dollar that the 
Government takes away from you is a dollar 
that you cannot spend for your family. 

In Montana, we have a very heavy property 
tax. In fact, we run neck and neck with you 
people here in Kansas. While Montana 


‘ranked fourth in property taxes on a per 


capita basis, Kansas ranked fifth. This 
places an excessive burden upon agriculture. 
In Montana, it is not unusual for a ranch to 
pay out from 10 to 20 percent of their gross 
income in property taxes. This situation is 
certainly not conducive for risk capital or 
proper development of our ranching enter- 
prises. 

I have been talking a lot about the cost 
of government and its resulting high taxes 
on the cattleman. You people in Kansas 
went through the same times we-did back in 
Montana during the early thirties. In those 
days, agriculture was a prime financer of Gov- 
ernment services, just as it is today. The 
chief difference was that many outfits 
couldn’t and didn’t pay their property taxes. 
As a result, the State took over a lot of land, 
mortgages were picked up by banks, and many 
ranches were sold for taxes. 

When I am working with local problems, it 
isn’t difficult for me to recall those. days of 
the $30 cow. It seems that many people,. 
especially out of agriculture, have short 
memories. They don’t seem to be concerned 
about the large budgets that are adopted or 
the big bond issues that are floated. They 
don’t recall those years of high tax delin- 
quency, when the school districts and coun- 
ties were operating on registered warrants, 
instead of cash. They laugh at you when 
you tell them that it could happen again. 
Like I say, we have short memories—it may 
happen again. 

In Montana, everything that’s loose or 
nailed down, is taxed by the property tax. 
Mill levies are placed against cattle and 
horses, equipment, buildings and land. 
While considerable progress has been made 
in Montana in keeping the valuations of cat- 
tle more fairly in line with cattle prices, the 
cattlemen are still hit hard, because of our 
high mill levies and the large amount of 
property necessary for a ranch. As I men- 
tioned, it is still not uncommon for a ranch 
to pay from 10 to 20 percent of its gross in 
property taxes. 

We are engaged in a reclassification and 
reappraisal program, as are most States. 
The theory behind it is good. If your prop- 
erty is on the tax rolls, then your neighbors 
should have his property on the tax rolls, too. 
If your property is on the tax rolis at full 
value, then it certainly isn’t right for a truck 
or an industrial plant to be on at half value. 
The thing that concerns us is the number of 
people who plug for reclassification and re- 
assessment, as a method of raising additional 
revenue. What they want is more valuation 
on the books, so that they can raise more 
money by maximum mill levies. They don’t 
care about tax equality. We would have a 
lot less objection to reassessment 
in this country if everyone would play the 
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an see and not use it as a money- 

ng gimmick. Theoretically, when the 
valsenilnn pote Gli: tiae aaa Sienel chee ee 
down. Usually this doesn’t happen, and as 
@ result, there is considerable opposition 
throughout the West to reappraisal. This 
opposition will not be removed until every- 
one plays the game according to the rules. 
We should make every effort to tell the story 
to the man on the street and to our legis- 


lators, because most of them know little . 


about the ranching business. 

Now I believe that there are two sides to 
the coin of responsibility. I believe that we 
have a responsibility as citizens to provide 
adequate money for operation for our 
schools, our custodial institutions and our 
local, State and Federal Government. 

However, I think also, that those in pub- 
lic service have a responsibility to keep their 
programs geared to the general economy of 
our States and Nation, so that the taxpayers, 
year after year, won't be asked to shell out 
an additional percentage of their income. 

Our legislatures have the responsibility of 
keeping our States from running in the red, 
by keeping spending within income. Our 
Congressmen and Senators have the respon- 
sibility of not only reducing Federal expen- 
ditures, but reducing the national debt. 

The various boards and offices and bureaus 
in our counties, cities and State government, 
have the responsibility to the citizens to con- 
duct a minimum operation to get their jobs 
done. After all, they are using tax funds 
and every dollar must come out of the pocket 
of some wage earner. 

Responsibility. in government also. in- 
cludes the preservation by our elected and 
appointed officials of our basic democratic 
concepts. It is noticeable that in our leg- 
latures, there are constant efforts to remove 
voting provisions on whether or not levies 
should be imposed on property. One of the 
soundest principles of Government we have 
is to keep taxation and financial matters as 


that their schemes can be jammed down the 
throats of the citizens with no recourse. 
The moral that can be drawn from the 
plight in which we find ourselves today, and 
really it is our fault, is that the average citi- 
zen is going to have to take a greater inter- 


and solvent to carry on his business in the 
traditional American way. There is ob- 
viously just one thing to do—that is, to jump 
with both feet into the affairs of our school 
districts, our cities and towns, our counties, 
our State and our Federal Go ent. 

We operate under a democratic form of 
government. This government, be it good 
or be it bad, be it liberal or be it conserva- 
tive, reflects the people we elect to office. 

It is my opinion, that if we are to save 
this Nation and our States from insolvency 
and the ravages of inflation, we are going 
to have to resell some basic fundamental 
ideas. These ideas should not only be sold 
to our public officials, but to our children and 
our neighbors. 

One is that government cannot give the 


y 


people anything it has not first taken from 


them. 

We must be more interested in keeping 
our freedom than in seeking security. 
Security means governmental protection and 
governmental protection means a diminish- 


We need to remember that government 
cannot nor should it, guarantee us a price 
or give us anything without controls. 

You cannot legislate the poor into free- 
dom and wealth by legislating the rich out 
of it, and what one man receives and does 
not work for—another man must work for 
and not receive, 
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We must remember 
and 


‘maintenance of individual liberty in 
America. 

We must remember that government can 
never guarantee us a standard of living and 
that big government spending, accompanied 
by inflation and deficit financing, has the 
power to destroy the standard of living we 
now enjoy. 

And finally, that the free-enterprise sys- 
tem-and the profit motive have fostered the 
greatest progress in this Nation the world 
has ever seen, while the record of socialism 
and communism has been one of mediocrity, 
corruption, poverty and terrorism. 

The burden of government, whether we 
like it or not, is on the shoulders of all of 
us. Politics cannot be left to the profes- 
sional politician. That is why it is im- 
perative that you stockmen jump into pub- 
lic life. You have the business know-how 
and the experience to guide us to solvency 
and financial well-being. ; 

My grandfather came from Norway when 
he was just a boy, and he came to Montana 
with a rain. He didn’t ask the Federal 
Government for help, he wanted to carve 
something out of the West for himself—and 
he did. You folks in Kansas have the same 
heritage as Montana, your history is much 
the same. Independent, courageous men 
carved out of Kansas a civilization just as 
they did in Montana and they spilt consider- 
able blood doing it. They did not ask for 
Federal aid. They did not ask for protec- 
tion. When they needed roads, they built 
them. When they needed schools they built 
them; and they took care of their own law 
and order. Obviously, we cannot exist on 
this basis today, but the spirit should still 
be within us to preserve this country for our 
children so that they, too, can have the same 
opportunity that we have had, so that they 
can choose their own way of life, select their 
own careers and live without a yoke of gov- 
ernmental oppression and taxation around 
their necks. 

What you have to gain by taking a vital 
interest in public affairs is solvency, the~ 
right to run your own affairs, and the guar- 
antee that your children and grandchildren 
will live under a democratic form of govern- 
ment. Failure to be alive to the problems 
facing us today will mean continued devalua- 
tion of the dollar, additional governmental 
domination, less mroney in your pocket, and 
finally, a socialistic nation. The challenge 
of the sixties is before us. “My talk can best 
be described as “A Case for Citizen Action 
in Government.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is squarely up to 
you. »« 

Thank you for the honor of being here. 





Loyalty Oath—National Defense 
Education Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
on 8S. 2929, to rescind section 1001(f) 
(1)—the affidavit section—of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. ‘This ar- 
ticle, taken from the February 1960 issue 
of News and Cues, published by the 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States, highlights the major justification 

for the elimination of the affidavit. 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 

as follows: 

Brut InTRopucep To ContTInvE NDEA Loyr- 
ALTY OATH. BUT REPEAL NON-COMMUNIST 
AFFIDAVIT 


In response to general disapproval of sub- 
section 1001(f) of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, Senator Jonn F. KEn- 
NEpDY has introduced a bill, S. 2929, to amend 
this section. At present, students who re- 
ceive Federal loan funds under this act and 
teachers attending institutes must file a non- 
Communist affidavit with the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education and also take an oath 
of allegifince to the United States. 

Sixty American colleges and universities 
and nine educational organizations have 
voiced opposition to the affidavit while ap- 
proving the oath. 

S. 2929 proposes to remove the requirement 
for filing a non-Communist affidavit (subsec- 
tion 1001(f) (1)), but retain the requirement 
for the oath of allegiance (1001(f) (2)). 

Another bill, H.R. 10182 (AsHLEey, Democrat 
of Ohio), has been introduced to strike out 
the entire subsection, both affidavit and 
oath. 

PROVISIONS OF SECTION 1001(F) (1) 


Section 1001(f)(1) states that no person 
shall receive funds under the act unless he 
has filed an affidavit certifying that he “has 
executed and filed with the Commissioner an 
affidavit that he does not believe in, and is 
not a member of and does not support any 
organization that believes in or teaches, the 
overthrow of the U.S. Government by force 
er violence or by any illegal or unconstitu- 
tional methods.” 

Section 1001(f) (2) is simply an oath of al- 
legiance to the United States and requires 
that no person shall receive funds under the 
act unless he “has taken and subscribed to 
an oath or affirmation in the following form: 
‘I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the United 
States of America and will support and de- 
fend the Constitution and laws of the United 
States against all its enemies, foreign and 
domestic.’ ” 

S. 2929 is cosponsored by Senator Josrrn S. 
CuiarK, Democrat of Pennsylvania, and by 
Senator Jacos K. Javits, Republican of New 
York. It is endorsed by. Preisdent Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Arthur S. Flemming who testi- 
fied for last session’s version of the Ken- 
nedy bill. 


AFFIDAVIT OPPOSED WITH CAUSE 


The affidavit of disbelief is opposed be- 
cause: 

It is unnecessary. All beneficiaries still 
would be required to take a standard loyalty 
oath of allegiance to the Government. 

It is ineffective. No convinced Commu- 
nist would hesitate to take either the oath 
or the affidavit. 

It is discriminatory. Other groups who 
geceive Federal loans or grants are not re- 
quired to file such a non-Communist 
affidavit. 

It defeats the purpose of the act. As Sen- 
ator KENNEDY said: 

“While the disloyal person would not hes- 
itate to take it, some intelligent conscien- 
tious young people, of the very kind the act 
is designed to help, have refused to partici- 
pate in the defense education program be- 
cause of this requirement. A number of the 
finest institutions of higher education in the 
country, in all regions, public and private, 
sectarian and nonsectarian, have refused to 
accept any funds because of section 
1001(f) (1), and the list is growing.” 
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It is unnecessarily costly. It is causing a 
vast expanse of files at the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. These files and the personnel to 
maintain them are a futile waste of taxpay- 
ers’ money. 





Angry Young Man of 71 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the New York Times of 
Saturday, March 19, 1960, with reference 
to the distinguished and beloved dean 
of the New York delegation, Hon, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 

ANGRY YOUNG MAN or 71—EMANUEL Chie 
MAN IN THE NEWS 

EMANUEL CELLER’s capacity for righteous 
indignation knows no bounds. He is for- 
ever at war against monopoly, invasion of 
civil liberties, bias in all forms. The vigor 
of his attacks against conditions that to him 
are undemocratic belies his 71 years. Yet it 
helps explain why his constituency in.south- 
ern Brooklyn and Queens keeps sending him 
back to the House of Representatives with 
bigger and bigger majorities. 

Mr. Cre.uer is now serving his 38th year in 


the House. This fall he will be seeking elec- | 
tion to a 20th consecutive term. Usually a ~ 


winner by margins of 4 or 5 to 1, he seems 
sure of attaining his ambition. 

He has discouraged opposition to a point 
where one potential rival at the polls ob- 
served: 

“I guess the only thing I can attack him 
on is spending too much time in Washing- 
ton.” 

Mr. CELLER’s seniority in the House is 
topped only by that of two Southern Demo- 
crats, Speaker Sam Rayspurn, of Texas; and 
Cart Vinson, of Georgia. His long tenure 
carried the Brooklyn Democrat to the chair- 
manship of the House Judiciary Committee 
in 1949. 

LEADS RIGHTS BATTLE 

It is as judiciary chairman that he is lead- 
ing the floor fight in the House for the pass- 
age of a strong civil rights bill. 

Never one to hide his views, Mr. CELLER 
has kept a mimeograph machine in his office 


busy for years grinding out statements keyed 


to major domestic and world news develop- 
ments. He warned of the rise of nazism, 
espoused freedom for India, denounced im- 
migration curbs and battled his good friend, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, on court reform. 

Excellent as was his news coverage, he 
early saw the value of radio and television 
for a man in public affairs. Since last fall, 
he has been a regular panelist on WNEW-TV 
program, “‘Metropolitan Probe.” Only occa- 
sionally does he forget that he is the inter- 
rogator, not the guest. 

His antitrust subcommittee has investi- 
gated industries as disparate as steel and 
newsprint, baseball and television. Among 
laws in this area that bear his name is one, 
passed a decade ago, to prevent mergers 
achieved by acquisition of assets that tend to 
lessen competition. 

But for all the deadly earnestness with 
which he approaches public affairs, the Rep- 
Tesentative is a genial companion with an 
excellent sense of humor that he often turns 
on himself, 
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He tells the story, for example, of the 
Brooklyn woman who asked, after he had 
made a stem-winding, rather florid speech, 
whether the talk would be printed. He re- 
plied with a smile: “Possibly posthumously.” 
And she, quite pleased, said she hoped that 
would be soon. 

With children, Mr. CeLLter unbends even 
more. He turns linen napkins into white 
rabbits that jump, stuffs lighted cigarettes 
in his ear and has a host of other parlor 
tricks. 

Born in Brooklyn on May 6, 1888, the 
Representative got his schooling at Boys 
High School, Columbia College and Colum- 
bia Law School. He was married in 1914 to 
Stella M. Baar. They have two daughters, 
Jane and Judith, and two grandchildren, 
daughters of Judith. 

He is a member of the law firm of Weis- 
man, Celler, Allen, Spett, and Sheinberg, but 
he is lucky to put in a day a week—usually 
Friday—at his New York office. Golf and 
tennis, too, have been put aside, but he con- 
tinues to give much of his leisure time to 
reading and music. Biography, the classics, 
and opera are his favorites. 

A supporter of New Deal and Fair Deal, Mr. 
Celler once again will be a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention. But this 
time Senator Sruart SyMINGTON of Missouri, 
and not Adlai E. Stevenson, will be the man 
he is backing for the presidential nomina- 
tion. 

“I’m being practical,” he says. “Others 
may have more appeal, but this man has a 
record, ability, and can win.” 





Disarmament and Nuclear-Weapon 
Testing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as you 
know, I strongly endorsed Adlai Steven- 


' gon’s call for a nuclear test ban in 1956, 


and I have sponsored test-ban resolu- 
tions since 1957. 

Recently, on the floor of the Senate, I 
made clear that, in my opinion, the 
United States and Russia should be 
brought to judgment before the United 
Nations in regard to the frantic, im- 
moral armament race they are forcing 
upon mankind. I strongly believe that 
the United Nations has not been given 
the opportunity to exercise the jurisdie- 
tion available to.it under the charter; 
and, again, I urge that the forthcoming 
summit conferences be held under the 
canopy of the United Nations, with the 
Secretary General of the United Nations 
presiding. 

Not long ago I received from the Com- 
mittee on World Peace, of the Oregon 
Conference of the Methodist Church, a 
communication giving me their views of 
that conference on the subjects of dis- 
armament and nuclear-weapons testing. 
I should like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues and all the people of 
America the intelligent, Christian posi- 
tion of this fine organization; therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TRINITY METHODIST CHURCH, 
Toledo, Oreg., February 16, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: As secretary of 
the Committee on World Peace of the Oregon 
Conference of the Methodist Church I have 
been instructed by said committee to write 
you concerning the position of the Oregon 
Conference of the Methodist Church on the 
subjects of disarmament and nuclear-weapon 
testing. This committee felt that these views 
are relevant to a number of issues which are 
before our Nation at the present time. 

These views as adopted by the Oregon 
conference in May of 1959 are as follows: 

“4. Disarmament: The United States 
should assume greater initiative ‘toward 
bringing national armaments under U.N. in- 
spection and control in a process directed 
toward their consequent reduction, limita- 
tion, and eventual abolition. 


“5. Nuclear power: We are totally opposed 
to the resumption of nuclear-weapon. test- 
ing under any circumstances. We take this 
stand for the following reasons: 

Nuclear testing can continue only if we 
accept the proposition that some genetic and 
somatic damage from radiation is socially 
tolerable. We believe that Christian love 
means that any damage to any persons is 
socially intolerable. Particularly is this true 
when it appears that much of this damage 
would occur in persons who are not citizens 
of the testing nations, The argument that 
damage may occur to a small percentage 
(0.01 percent to 0.04 percent) of world pop- 
ulation is irrelevant. Such a percentage™ 
means 125,000 to 4 million people, many of 
whom will suffer 100 to 200 years from now. 
To continue testing is to perpetrate a folly 
in thoughtlessness and in irresponsibility. 
(Source of statistical information: The U.N. 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation quoted in Consumers Report, 
March 1959, vol. 24, No. 3.) 

“We are gratified by progress that is being 
made in the development of nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes and urge its further 
development.” 

Sincerely, 
VERNON A. GROVEs, 
Secretary of Committee on World 
Peace, Oregon Conference of the 
Methodist Church, 





Where Defense Is Weak 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my. remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington. Post of Sunday, 
March 13, 1960: 

WHerRE DEFENSE Is WEAK 
The Army Chief of Staff, General Lem- 


adequate troop airlift. The lack of enough 
available planes to transport even one of the 
Army’s present 14 divisions to a trouble spot 
quickly is a major deficiency in the country’s 
limited war preparedness. Gen. 


Maxwell 


A2491 
aneies has corned. the point ably in his 
. “The Uncertain Trumpet”. 


Weiss io dacomatunes ieee telue emer- 
gency would permit so leisurely an approach 
oF ined ta Leeanee, wtiene Oe doneenan ae 
Army personnel and equipment for peaceful 
police duty required many days. 
present circumstances it would take 95 or 
30 days to move a division with equipment 
to a remote part of the world. The diversion 
of part of the present civil air fleet would 
not provide a suitable answer. There would 
be other military demands upon such air- 
craft; and any large diversion would cripple 
essential civil traffic. 

What the Army woud Wi is enough airlift 
to transport one battle group a day with 
equipment, up to a division, to any part of 
the world. This would permit the assembly 
of a division-strength force of 12,000 men 
with logistic support within a week. With 
present types of transport aircraft perhaps 
500 of all varieties would be required on a 
standby basis in the assumption that more 
than one round trip could be made within 
a week. The expense would be substantial, 
but the risk of unpreparedness also is sub- 
stantial. 

Nor are the Army’s airlift and weapons 
needs the only limited war deficiencies. The 
Marine Corps wants additional airlift; and 


25,000 additional men for the present. 


175,000-man force would add a great deal 
of reassurance about the country’s ability to 
respond quickly in limited war situations. 
Naval carrier aircraft, being purchased at a 
rate of about 650 a year, are not sufficient to 
replace the 700 that wear out or are de- 
stroyed in accidents—let alone to maintain 
the 12- or 14-carrier force that the country 
ought to have to serve the ee pur- 
pose of a policeman on patrol in the Far 
East and Mediterranean. 

With all the discussion of the missile pro- 
gram there is a danger that this essential 
aspect of defense needs may-receive inade- 


quate attention. That is why the hearings . 


and report of the Rivers Subcommittee of 
the House Armed Services Committee can 
perform such an t service. De- 
fense needs all down the line have been 
shorted or neglected; but the neglect in the 
limited war area has been, if anything, 
relatively the more serious. 

The strategic forces, of which missiles 
form an increasingly important part, ob- 
viously are the first line of defense. But if 
the deterrent actually deters and establishes 
a sort of balance of retaliatory power, limited 
war becomes the more probable threat. To 
be forced to fight it with massive weapons 
for want of sufficient limited war forces and 
the airlift to transport them would be to 
face the unappealing dilemma of declining 
to respond or of inviting nuclear holocaust. 





Medical Care for Our Older Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a letter from Dr. Allan M. 





care for our older citizens. It covers an 
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aspect of the problem that merits con- 
sideration. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 


REcORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HarvarD MeEpIcaAL SCHOOL, 
MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Boston, Mass., March 17, 1960. 
Senator JoHn F. KENNEDY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear. SeNaToR KENNEDY: I have read with 
interest your bill amending the Social Secu- 
rity Act so as to include certain aspects of 
medical, hospital, and nursing home care 
among the benefits of persons eligible for 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits. 

The provision of insurance against the 
costs of diagnosis, ambulatory or outpatient 
clinical hospital care properly corrects the 
everemphasis of the Forand bilf on surgical 
care. I can appreciate that the insurance 
against the cost of doctors’ professional serv- 
ices was omitted to lessen the American 
Medical Association’s opposition to the bill. 
This opposition, however, is voiced by the 
successful and older doctors who represent 
the dominant forces within our State med- 
ical societies and the AMA. They can glibly 
make the generous proposal that doctors 
reduce their fees to the medical indigent, as 
they contribute little to the care of the 
indigent aged and so will lose little income 
or incur little burden by their proposal. On 
the other hand, the young doctors, who have 
had relatively little voice in this AMA pro- 
posal, are the ones who provide most of the 
medical care for the majority of the present 
15 million aged, who, unable to pay for pri- 
vate doctor care, come to our urban public 
and private charity hospitals. These young 
doctors can least afford to carry such a finan- 
cial burden; particularly as the financial 
burden will almost inevitably increase as bet- 
ter medical care prolongs the average life 
span. Hence, one wonders if it is quite fair 
to the younger doctors of the country to omit 
provision of insurance against professional 
services. t 

The AMA has also not infrequently sug- 
gested providing cash indemnity instead of 
medical services. Ample experience shows 
that this is not an effective way to meet the 
cost of medical care. Too high a percentage 
of the patients involved have become ac- 
customed to our charity tradition of medi- 
cine. They, therefore, if short of money, 
spend the cash benefits to satisfy other 
needs and fail to remunerate the doctor or 
pay the full hospital charges. I trust, there- 
fore, that the Congress will not make this 
compromise in order to satisfy AMA objec- 
tion. 

In any legislation permitting the public 
to insure against the cost .of almost in- 
evitable illness in old age, consideration 
should be given to the quality of care thus 
purchased. In this connection I would like 
to suggest that the word “accredited” be 
considered as a substitute for the word “li- 
censed” in referring to hospitals in this bill. 
There is, as you know, an official accrediting 
organization composed of representatives of 
the American Medical Association, the 
American Hospital Association, the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians, and the American 
College of whose accrediting of 
hospitals is generally recognized by both the 
public and the profession as a desirable 
designation of standard. The use of this 
standard throughout the bill would lessen 
the possibility that the public’s money is ex- 
pended on care of poor quality in hospitals 
that do not meet the standards required by 
the accrediting board. 

Quality of care would also be strengthened 
by specifically charging the advisory council 
with the responsibility of protecting the 
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quality of medical care and wording the 
bill to strengthen the advisory council's role 
in this respect. ‘ 

If, at any time, you feel E, as a person, 
who has devoted 30 years of professional 
endeavor to trying to improve the quality of 
medical care, can possibly be of any help in 
this respect regarding the legislation con- 

medical care of the aged, I hope 
you will not hestitate to call on me. 
Very sincerely, 
ALLAN M. ButT.er, M.D. 





Diversion of Water From the Great Lakes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I am pleased to include two excel- 
lent. editorials from leading newspapers 
in Buffalo, N.Y., concerning the diversion 
of water from the Great Lakes: 

{From the Buffalo Courier Express, Mar. 15, 
1960] 


LAKE DIVERSION Fors BOLSTER CASE 


The longstanding resistance of New York 
State to Chicago’s proposal to increase its 
diversion of water from the Great Lakes for 
sanitary purposes fortunately has more 
weight than ever before because of the 
State’s development of Niagara power. With 
the Illinois city increasing its pressures with 
some success to obtain authorization for the 
diversion, opposition in other States presum- 
ably will need new forceful arguments to de- 
feat the proposition, 

The State power authority’s Niagara power 
development should bolster the case against 
the diversion at Chicago. It should be evi- 
dent that any reduction of the flow at Ni- 
agara will be a detriment to the power proj- 
ect and it ought not to be difficult to dem- 
onstrate that rates based on the present flow 
will be adversely affected if Chicago is allowed 
to cut into the water supply at this end of 
the Great Lakes system. 

It already has been stated over and over 
for the record that diversion would be dis- 
advantageous for navigation and would lower 
water levels at Great Lakes ports. Yet Chi- 
cago continues year after year to press its 
case and has succeeded several times in get- 
ting congressional authorization for further 
diversion. Presidential vetoes’ were neces- 
sary to head it off. 

The State power authority was given the 
opportunity to present its case before a spe- 
cial master appointed by the Supreme Court 
at a hearing in Niagara Falls. The evidence 
adduced should be convincing enough to put 
an end for all time to Chicago’s perennial 
effort to gain further advantage over other 
Great Lakes cities by increasing its take from 
the common water supply. 


[From the Buffalo Evening News, Mar. 16, 
1960] 
Save Niacara BEAUTY 

Canada may seek a change in the 1950 Ni- 
agara treaty to permit a greater diversion of 
water from Niagara Falls for power purposes. 
Under that treaty no less than 100,000 cubic 
feet a second (about half the normal flow of 
the river) must go over the falls in daylight 
hours during the tourist season and no less 
than 60,000 cubic feet per second at other 
times. The proposal under study by Ontario 
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hydro officials would reduce the 100,000 
cubic feet per second minimum to 80,000. 

In the view of some Canadian officials, the 
additional diversion is feasible because of 
the great success of the $12,500,000 remedial 
works built at the falls after the 1950 agree- 
ment. Those works, however, were de- 
signed to protect the scenic beauty of the 
falls from the diversion sanctioned by the 
original treaty, not to compensate in advance 
for any future diversions. Furthermore, the 
remedial works have done nothing for the 
lower river, between the cataracts and the 
point where the diverted water is returned to 
the river channel, near Lewiston. 

It may be taken for granted that the pow- 
er appetitie on both sides of the river will 
continue to grow indefinitely. But the time 
has surely come to call a halt to any further 
diversions of Niagara water. Little enough 
water flows over the crests now. To reduce 
it again would only further impair the 
beauty and majesty of one of the world’s 
great spectacles. 


All agencies drawing water from the 
Great Lakes Basin are thankful for the 
blessings of this great body of water and 
have the courtesy to return the volume 
of water, after use, back into the same 
basin of water from which it was drawn. 

Again I state that how well we care for 
the resources afforded us by the Great 
Lakes will depend the future happiness 
and prosperity of the people in the com- 
munities bordering. these Great Lakes. 
The fresh water bodies of the Great 
Lakes are one of nature’s generous gifts 
to America, and in no way can be con- 
sidered as municipal in scope, to be ex- 
ploited, polluted, or plundered, without 
due regard for the rights of everyone 
concerned. 





The Food Additives Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand an article, published in 
Business Week, which gives a helpful 
and interesting account of the progress 
being made in the application: of the 
1958 food additives law. 

I particularly call attention to the 
part of the article headed “FDA Over- 
load.” The problems faced by the Food 
and Drug Administration in the policing 
and enforcement of this new law should 





be. borne in mind by the Congress in . 


considering appropriations for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. We must not let this statutory 
protection for consumers fail through 
lack of funds for enforcement, 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THat Pesky Foop AppiTives Law 

The U.S. food industry entered a new era 
of regulation this week when a tough new 
food additives law went into effect. 
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Affected is the food industry itself plus 
those who supply it, including drug makers, 
fertilizer, and pesticide makers, the .packag- 
ing industry, chemical producers—just 
about any industry whose products one way 
or another wind up directly in or next to 
food, 

Actually, the changeover under the 
amendment to the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act that was passed in 1958 hasn’t 
caused any wholesale withdrawal of food 
products or even the additives used as 
flavoring, preservatives, or in packaging ma- 
terial. Food industry spokesmen had 
feared that a number of the 2,000 food addi- 
tives now in use might suddenly be banned 
once the March 6 deadline passed. Ac- 
tually, none has been banned so far and 
probably only a handful will be. 

Confusion: The new law still has the food 
industry and its suppliers scrambling to get 
themselves into a position that meets its 
technical réquirements. And this has set 
off a raft of testing programs and a good 
deal of confusion in industry. 

The reason is that under the act, the 
burden of proving that any chemical added, 
directly or indirectly, to a food product is 
harmless when eaten now falls on the food 
company—whether or not the additive has 
been used before. Previously, a company 
could use a new additive or packaging ma- 
terial and it was up to the Food and Drug 
Administration to prove it was harmful un- 
der the conditions used. Now any time 
FDA becomes fearful of the 100 percent 
safety of the use of a given product, it can 
ban the product from the market and it’s 
up to the companies to prove they are 
innocent. 

Actually, within the last several years a 
number of products have been pulled off 
the market by FDA under the old law. For 
instance, an antibrowning agent for frozen 
peaches, caught in the first shipment of 
goods, was found to be highly toxic. A 
preservative widely used in the 1940’s was 
found to be toxic in continued doses and was 
banned. A flour-aging compound used for 
years was found to cause fits in dogs. Under 
the new regulation, these products would 
presumably never have gotten on the market 
because they would have had to be cleared 
in advance, with the company submitting 
the test data to FDA. 

Six hundred exceptions: The industry has 
been saved the expense of testing some 600 
additives commonly recognized as safe by 
scientists—thinks like salt and pepper. 
These are on an approved “white list.” An- 
other 200 have been given extensions of time 
for running tests. Petitions for clearance, 
with supporting test data, have been sub- 
mitted to FDA for several hundred more. 
On these, FDA has told producers they can 
go ahead using them under a year’s extension 
of time until the agency gets around to care- 
ful examination of the petition and either 
sets a tolerance for the chemical or disal- 
lows it. 

FDA officials figure that probably no more 
than a half a dozen chemicals now in use 
will have to be banned. A substance used in 
some soft drinks looks questionable; so does 
an ingredient of certain salad oils. Carbon 
black (for jelly beans, drug coatings, etc.), 
ultramarine blue, and oil of wintergreen 
were taken off proposed lists of exemptions 
because they are not obviously safe, but will 
probably by given a tolerance in due. time. 

Carcinogens: More difficulty creeps in 
where a compound is found to be capable of 
causing cancer. ‘The new law flatly bans a 
chemical that is a carcinogenous agent in 
any amount whatsoever. Actually, FDA has 
always forbidden such agents, but under the 
old law they could be on the market for 
months or years before they were discovered. 
And it is this cancer ban that gives —s 
its greatest concern. 
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Newly refined testing methods are turning 
up traces of carcinogens where they were not 
discovered before. Com fear they 
might pour a million dollars into research 
on a product, only to discover that it con- 
tains an almost imperceptible amount of a 
cancer agent. Makers of agricultural chem- 
icals are particularly concerned, because it is 
often difficult to tell how much of a new 
pesticide used on apples will end up in the 
applesauce. The pesticide industry claims a 
number of research products are already 
being abandoned for just that reason. The 
shadow of the cranberry incident still hangs 
over the industry—a case where a weedkiller 
was misused before tests showed it to be a 
cancer-causing agent. 


I. INDUSTRY’S VIEW 


Food companies themselves aren’t saying 
much openly about, what the law means to 
their products—an obvious protective device 
because of the effect on sales. The industry 
believes it does a terrific job in delivering 
good, safe food tq the public. But now, 
since the cranberry scare, consumers are 
peering at labels. A seafood processor got 
letters from consumers saying they noticed 
some funny chemical additive on the label. 
It has always been there, and happens to be 
safe. But people are watching. 

Privately, though, the industry isn’t happy 
with the law. One big manufacturer said 
the law poses no problems for the big com- 
panies, but that smaller outfits are hit di- 
rectly. They don’t have the equipment or 
the money to hire outside laboratory tests. 
One spice company says: “If we have to 
clear ’em a lot of ’em are going off the 
market. It’s cheaper than clearance.” 

Survey results: According to a confidential 
survey made shortly before the new law 
came into effect by Food Engineering, a 
McGraw-Hill publication, 60 percent of the 
companies represented by 40 leading food 
executives do not have formal clearance on 
all their additives. About two-thirds of 
these companies plan to use substitutes for 
the noncleared additives, but only a third 
think that substitutes will be entirely sat- 
isfactory. What’s more, a third of the com- 
panies may have to stop production of at 
lease one item. ‘They see some reduction in 
sales as a result of changes in additives and 
packages, and more than half think costs 
will increase. A common complaint, too, is 
the cancer clause, which they think un- 
workable and which should be rewritten to 
set some sort of tolerances. 

String of demands: What is happening 
now is a massive chain reaction and this, 
probably as much as anything, has the en- 
tire food industry and its suppliers in a 
tizzy. 

Already, big supermarket chains are be- 
ginning to demand guarantees that food 
products comply with the new regulation. 
Food companies themselves are pushing the 
packaging industry for conforming warran- 
ties; the packagers in turn are asking sup- 
pliers of chemical products and paperboard 
and other materials for guarantees. 

In fact, according to the Packaging In- 
stitute, the new law has thrown a monkey 
wrench for the time being into buyer-seller 
relationships—everybody wants a continuing 
guarantee of compliance from his supplier. 
If he can’t get it, he is reluctant to use the 
product since it is mo defense to say, 
“I don’t make the chemical; I’m not re- 
sponsible.” You are responsible if you use 
the chemical, unless the supplier guarantees 
clearance. 

It. IN THE BAG 


It’s in the packaging field where compli- 
cations are causing the most confusion. 
The industry thinks FDA finally realized 
that packaging under the law is more in- 
volved than was anticipated and numerous 
extensions have been requested and presum-~ 
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ably will be granted. One of the big ton- 
nage items, polyethylene, which had been 


As a result the industry thinks it is in 
pretty good shape. Associations—those for 
adhesives, petroleum products, and the like— 
have mounted jointly financed testing pro- 
grams. 


Oil industry: The oil industry, which may 
seem far removed from a food and drug law, 
was one of the earliest +o recognize the effect 
the law would have on its business. Wax, 
for. instance, is a major product used in 
packaging and an important one to the oil 
industry. This is especially true since the 
widespread use of paper milk containers, but 
also applies to waxed paper for wrapping, say, 
soda crackers. 

John Tuttle, Esso Standard Oil Co. spe- 
cialist, says the industry has been sitting up 
nights with its customers helping them read 
the law. Customers in turn are having to 
learn just how their products are used. 

Question of wax: The oil industry, 
the American Petroleum Institute, early in 
the game sponsored a $150,000 a year testing 
program for wax products at the 
Medical School. As a result, it has been able 
to submit to the FDA a petition covering 
two classes of wax—API type 1 and API type 
2—each of which comes from a different 
source, Specifications have been written for 
them. On type 1, the oil industry wants 
FDA to certify the wax as harmless. On the 
other, it is asking for an extension to con- 
tinue tests. Researchers are almost certain 
the type 2 wax is harmless, but there just 


wasn’t sufficient time to run the tests to: 


their ultimate conclusion. ‘The tests in- 
volved the feeding of wax to rats—and it 
ouk 0 she Gisaah seneaniawanaty saat 
wax to the extent required. Finel: 

wax did the trick. Tuttle adds that they 
have a lab full of healthy rats out in 
Chicago. 

Meantime, though, wax producers are be- 
ing asked by some users of paper containers 
to assure them that the wax is approved. 
Oe ee a ee nee eee eee 
API petition has been filed and acknowl- 
edged. 

Collective tests: Adhesive manufacturers, 
too, have pooled resources to provide the 
needed data for FDA clearance, Working 
with their suppliers on the tests, they haye 
submitted a list of 195 chemicals used in 
food packaging adhesives, 4 of which 
by FDA. The indus- 
try presumably will get an extension for 190 
other chemicals, 19 of which are compounds 
and will have to be broken down into 35 


ance. He had made no attempt to get clear- 
ance. 
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colors the same as other additives. The in- 


* dustry hopes the bill goes through before 


the ban on such colors becomes effective. 





Pensions for Veterans of World War I 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, early 
this year I introduced H.R. 9466 which 
provides payment of pensions to veterans 
of World War I. A number of other 
Members of Congress have introduced 
such proposals and interest in growing 
in providing such pensions. Recently 
the national junior vice commander of 
the Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S.A., Inc., outlined the legislative ob- 
jectives of this organization to the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs which in- 
cluded monthly pensions. The question 
is shall these veterans of World War I 
receive an across-the-board monthly 
pension of $100. 

The truth is that the veterans of 
World War I are indeed a special and 
unique group of veterans but only in the 
sense that as of now the discrimination 
has been against them and not for them. 
They have not been treated on a par, in 
terms. of veterans’ benefits, with the 
veterans of other wars. In other words 
there is a residual debt owing to the 
veterans of World War I based on the 
fact that the Congress and this Govern- 
ment has shown greater—and I may 
say—wiser largesse for the veterans of 
World War IT and the Korean war. 
There was no GI bill of rights for the 
veterans of World War I as there was 
for the veterans of the other two recent 
wars. Those who complain that an 
across-the-board pension for veterans 
of World War I would create an un- 
fortunate precedent that would mean 
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erans did not not receive, so that to be 
fair other veterans should also be en- 
titled to it. 

On the contrary this pension is in- 
tended to make up to the World War I 
veteran for the difference in benefits be- 
tween what he received and what the 
World War II and the Korean veterans 
received. It does not bring the pension 


idea out of joint so that it will have later © 


to be corrected in favor/of veterans sub- 
sequent to World War I. Rather it 
brings into a relationship of justice the 
overall gratitude of the country toward 
the World War I veteran so that the 
benefits he receives will—at long last— 
be brought up as equal as may be to the 
immense and intelligently conceived 
benefits that have been accorded the vet- 
erans of our subsequent two wars. 

The veteran who went soldiering in 
World War I lost a fixed value—so to 
speak—out of his life and his career. 
This he was never permitted to retrieve 
as the other and subsequent veterans 
were permitted to retrieve it through the 
GI bill of rights. They got some bene- 
fits to be sure but nothing in proportion 
to what the country gave the others. 
This proposed pension of $100 a month 
corrects that inequality. Since it cor- 
rects the inequality it does not create a 
precedent. 

The very justice of the World War I 
veterans’ case should make it publicly 
acceptable and I hold the people of the 
United States generally would approve 
it. Moreover the statistics from a fidu- 
ciary standpoint show that such a pen- 
sion is sound arithmetically and far from 
a burden to the Federal budget in rela- 
tion to the results it would produce. 
There are, as of December 1959, 2,724,- 
000 World War I veterans. The cost of 
the program therefore in the first year 
would come to about $1.9 billion. This 
would be gradually but consistently re- 
duced since the average age of World 
War I veterans is now 65.7 years. For 
example some 9,000 World War I vet- 
erans died in the 1 month preceding 
December 1959. For the second year the 
program would come, according to esti- 
mates from the Veterans’ Bureau, to 
something less than $1.780 billion. The 
third year it would be less even than 
$1.7, and soon. The sum is formidable 
to be sure. But it is not by any means 
an insurmountable problem in a Nation 
with .a gross national product now 
rapidly climbing to $500 billion annually. 
The pension is acceptable to the Ameri- 
can people not only because it is finan- 
cially feasible but because it is morally 
right and corrects an injustice that cries 
to high heaven for judgment. 





That Camel Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial which was published in 
the Lyons Progress of Lyons, Ga., on 
March 3. The editorial clearly points 
out the dangers inherent in the enact- 
ment of the so-called Forand bill: 

THAT CAMEL AGAIN 

Some years ago a proposed bill which 
would have fastened compulsory Govern- 
ment health insurance on the people of this 
country was in the headlines. The bill got 
nowhere for the plain reason that a majority — 
of the American people didn’t want it and 
were opposed to socialized medicine, Gov- 
ernment-blessed medicine, and _ political 
medicine. 

That particular bill is dead. But a rela- 
tive is very much alive. It is found in the 
proposal to provide the 16 million people 
who are eligible for social security benefits 
with Government-paid medical, hospital 
and nursing home care. 

On the surface, this has a humanitarian 
appeal. But the inescapable fact is that it 
would establish socialized medicine for a 
large segment of the population—and that, 
if history tells us anything, it would be 
limited only temporarily to that segment. 


“The next inevitable step, once the precedent 


were established, would be to lower the age 
limit and broaden the field of coverage. It 
would be the old story of the camel which 
got its nose in the tent and moved on until 
it occupied the whole tent. 

The cost would be enormous—$2 billion a 
year to begin with, according to the esti- 
mates, and much more as time wore on. 
The expense would send the social security 


tax—already scheduled to reach 9 percent of — 


the Nation’s payroll—-to outer-space limit. 

Worst of all, médical authorities are con- 
vinced the bill would result in poorer, not 
better, health care for the American people. 
Medical care is not susceptible to production- 
line techniques—the kind of techniques that 
Government would certainly impose once it 
took over and started using the public’s 
money to pay the bills. 





Kennedy and Nixon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
cisive vote in New Hampshire on Tues- 
day, March 8, seems to be an important 
step in indicating the identity of the 
presidential nominees of the major polit- 
ical parties. The tremendous vote ac- 
corded each indicates the high esteem 
in which Senator Kennepy and the Vice 
President are held by members of their 
respective political parties. 

The vote-getting ability of these two 
men was recognized in a recent editorial 
by Angelo Scott, editor and publisher of 
the Iola Register, and an astute political 
observed. Angelo Scott speaks frankly 
of the results of the New Hampshire 
presidential primary. 

Mr. Speaker, by previous consent I in- 
clude the editorial as part of my re- 
marks: 

[From the Iola (Kans.) Register] 
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(Don’t we know that in Kansas this year.) 
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Neither does one primary make a nomina- 
tion for president. But you just can’t deny 
the impressive showing made by JoHN KEN- 
NEDY in New Hampshire this week. 

It is true that he had only nominal opposi- 
tion. But the number of votes he got is all 
the more impressive on that account. 

More than twice as many people as had 
ever voted for a Democratic presidential 
candidate before togok the trouble to cast 
their ballots for KENNEpy just as an expres- 
sion of encouragement and good will. And 
that is a record you can’t laugh off. 

It means that the Democrats of New 
Hampshire, at least, are not concerned over 
the fact that Kennepy is a Catholic, too 
young, too liberal or anything else. They 
like him and gave him a whopping endorse- 
ment. They proved what KENNEDY has 
always contended that if the people are 
given a chance, they will vote for him. 

They will have another chance April 5 
when the Wisconsin primaries are held and 
when KENNEDY and HumpHReY will meet 
head on in a test of strength. And if they go 
for KENNEDY as enthusiastically there as they 
did in New Hampshire, that young man is 
going to be mighty hard to stop. 

Incidentally, RicHarp Nixon made almost 
as impressive a showing in New Hampshire 
as KEenNepyY did. 

He had no opposition whatever, yet he 
pulled almost 10,000 votes more than the 
previous record high, established in 1956 
by President Eisenhower. 

You can’t laugh off that kind of endorse- 
ment either. It certainly ought to put an 
end to the last remnants of the “Nixon can’t 
win” talk. He obviously is as popular with 
New Hampshire Republicans as KENNEDY is 
with New Hampshire Democrats. 

In fact, you may well have seen a pre- 
view this week of the two principals who will 
put on the big show next November. 





Postal Facts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
‘ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial which involves a 
timely issue of a postal rate increase 
that appeared in the Boston Daily 
Record on March 21, 1960: 

PosTaL Facts 

President Eisenhower's special message to 
Congress urging another postal rate increase 
presents one of those seemingly plausible 
arguments which is easily demolished by 
facts. Let’s consider the facts. 

In essence, the President says the Post 


- Office is losing a lot of money. Therefore, 


mail rates should be raised to wipe out the 
loss, or at least come close. 

This position, which apparently came to 
the President special delivery from Post- 
master General Summerfield, is based on a 
fallacy. 

It is the error of assuming the Post Office 
is a business. In reality, in historical prece- 
dent, and in everyday fact, it is a public 
ee It cannot possibly be conducted as 

th. 

It is true it costs taxpayers money to run 
the Post Office Department. It also costs 
taxpayers money to run the White House, 
the Commerce Department, the Federal judi- 
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their knowledge of the insidious manner in . 


ciary system, the FBI—almost every Federal 
activity. 

The costs of such public services are taken 
for granted. But the costs of the postal 
service are labeled “deficit” and become issue. 

Why? The answer is that the Post Office 
takes in a great deal of money, about $244 
billion a year. No other Government depart- 
ment produces anywhere near as much reve- 
nue. But because the postal establishment 
costs more to operate than it takes in, and 
because a law requires annual reports com- 
paring receipts with costs, the Post Office is 
singled out and charged with operating at 
a deficit. 

Postal rates actually are a form of taxes. 
The Post Office does not keep the money it 
gets for selling stamps, but turns it into the 
Treasury. Thus, in urging a postal rate 
increase the administration is seeking an 
indirect tax increase. 

Finally, the theory that the Post Office is 
a business doesn’t make sense. Would a 
business charge the same fee to deliver a 
message across the street as it does to han- 
dle a letter from Florida to Alaska? Would 
a business operate branch office in every 
hamlet in the Nation, mdést of them losing 
money because of slight patronage? Would 
@ business take on sideline jobs without 
remuneration, like selling duck stamps or 
registering aliens? ‘* 

The Post Office is an essential public serv- 
ice, worth what it costs to operate. . 

We suggest Mr. Summerfield ought to stop 
proclaiming (and complaining) how much 
his Department has lost and concentrate on 
getting the mails delivered as speedily and 
economically as possible. 

And Congress ought to ignore the request 
for another boost in rates. 





Communist Infiltration in Certain Ameri- 
can Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


~New York Crry Cotony, 
National SOCIETY OF 
New ENGLAND WOMEN, 
New York, N.Y., March 10, 1960. 

Hon, Francis E, WALTER, 
Chairman, House Un-American, Activities 

Committee, House of Representatives 

Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN WALTER: On behalf of 
the New York City Colony of the National 
Society of New England Women, I wish to 
commend you for your forthright stand with 
respect to the criticism that has arisen about 
the inclusion in an Air Force manual ref- 
erence to Communist infiltration in certain 
of the American churches. 

Unimpeachable evidence has been pre- 
sented establishing the truth of such in- 
filtration. This would only leave, therefore, 
as the only legitimate basis for criticism the 
question as to the relevancy and utility of 
the inclusion of this fact in a manual in- 
tended to alert servicemen to the realities 
of the Communist threat and the tactics of 
the Communist apparatus. In turn, then, 
ee ee ee a ee 
the thousands of servicemen will be better 
equipped to detect, understand and counter- 
act the forces of communism as a result of 
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which these forces reach into and subvert 
oven the. Sighily. FUNpeet and, wuss Aamep= 
ican pulpit. 

The knowledge may be of considerable 
value to the servicemen, particularly, but 
not exclusively, those who are in direct con- 
tact with their churches. Withput such 
knowledge it must be apparent that the 
subverted churchmen (whose humanitarian 
motives need not be dissected) may have an 
overwhelming influence on the unsuspecting 
serviceman. 

Therefore there is but one question to be 
decided on this issue and that is whether or 
not the information is truthful and well- 
founded. The voluble attacks and all efforts 
made to distort the real significance of this 
question by reference to frivolous material 
which has copay crept into certain 
manuals should be regarded to 
the real interests and efficiency of our serv- 
ices and are calculated to serve as a shield 
for forces which should be definitely ex- 


posed. 

It would be hoped that the great major- 
ity of the American churchmen recognize 
the cancer which has developed in their own 
profession and are more anxious than other 
citizens to have the defections brought into 
the a: 

Please investigate the situation immedi- 
and 


eee National Defense. 


TTA 


Defying Commonsense 
EXTENSION or REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE | 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 





sage to the Congress, I find one of the 
most thoughtful and thought-provoking 
editorials appeared in the February 10 
edition of the Knoxville, Tenn., News- 
Sentinel. 

Because I believe this editorial aptly 
summarizes the problem facing wheat 
farmers and agriculture in general to- 
day, let alone the Members of Congress, 
I include, it in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

The editorial follows: 

DEFYING COMMONSENSE 

Surplus crops are the farm problem. The 
price-support program built this overabun- 
dance. It continues as a strong financial 
incentive to produce more and more. This, 
says President Eisenhower, is a situation 
which “defies commonsense.” That's stat- 
ing it mildly. 

In his special message to Congress yester~ 
day, the President indicated his general pref- 
erences on reform but expressed a willingness 
to go along with anything within reason 
which may suggest. Solemn re- 
gard for the Nation's welfare should 
oe cooperative spirit among the 

The — surplus J was empha- 


ernment has $3,500 million tied up in 
wheat—30 percent of the total currently in- 
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vested in farm support operations. And, if 
the present system is continued, that will 
only be the down payment. 

Eisenhower would 


production of 
t. At the same 


disaster. 
As further aids to retreat from overproduc- 
tion the President would: 
Gradually expand the conservation reserve 
program up to 60 million acres. This would 


vation swamps the market. 


duce surplus supplies, and cut storage costs. 

The President’s recent trip strengthened 
his belief in the food-for-peace program 
which uses surplus crops to feed hun- 
gry people abroad. He wants greater em- 
phasis on research to find new uses for farm 
products, also more attention to the rural 
development program, finding new sources of 
income in depressed agricultural areas. 

In none of this is there any quick cure 
for deep ills accumulating from generations 
of politically inspired tinkering with the 
fundamental laws of supply and demand. 
Reform will take a long time and objective 
consideration is admittedly difficult in a 
presidential election year. But, somewhere 
short of disaster for American agriculture, 
a@ start must be made. The President’s sug- 
gestions are constructive to that end. 





Ex-Presidents in the Senate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Nunda News of Nunda, N.Y., 
which appeared on February 25; 1960: 

James A. Farley, who has been recognized 
for 30 years as one of America’s shrewdest 
political minds, writing in This Week maga- 
zine says, “We've got to stop wasting our 
country’s best leadership.” He wisely sug- 
gests a simple but highly important step 
be taken at the present session of Congress 
by passing a statutory law making all former 
Presidents lifetime, nonvoting Senators- 
at-Large—a sensible proposal that would 
ee our country in the critical days 

ead. 








‘billion in 7 years. 
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Fiscal Planning Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced into the House a resolution 
establishing a Committee for Fiscal 
Planning. This committee would be 
made up of the ranking Democratic and 
Republican members of the Appropri- 
ations and Ways and Means Committees, 
plus one Member of Congress to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker. 

This five-man committee would be di- 
rected to start a continuing study of the 
finances of the U.S. Government in or- 
der to coordinate our revenues and our 
expenses and to plan for the orderly re- 
duction of the national debt. This com- 
mittee is directed to report its recom- 
mendations regularly to the Congress 
and to the taxpayers. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot claim that this 
is a completely original idea. Frankly, it 
is a variation of an idea introduced by 
my predecessor, the Honorable Louis 
Ludlow, in 1940 and again in 1943. Mr. 
Ludlow served for many years as a dis- 
tinguished member of the Appropri- 
ations Committee and was unquestion- 
ably an outstanding authority on the fi- 
nancial problems of the United States. 

This is the second of a series of resolu- 
tions which I intend to introduce this 
year on government finances. The first 
resolution which I introduced on Febru- 
ary 25 asked simply for a rollicall vote on 
every appropriation bill. That resolu- 
tion was designed to let the taxpayers 
know how each Member votes on every 
money bill. 

This current resolution is intended to 
establish a formal cooperation between 
the Congressional committee that 
spends our money and the committee 
that raises the money. As Mr. Ludlow 
put it “It is an attempt to make the 
tongue and buckle meet.’ 

At current levels the United States will 
spend $1 trillion in the next 10 to 
12 years. During the administration of 
Franklin Roosevelt this Government 
spent $374 billion in 12 years; under 
Harry Truman we spent $395 billion in 
8 years; and during the administration 
of President Eisenhower we spent $490 
This 27-year span 
marked a certain loss of control by the 
Congress over spending. But the re- 
sponsibility for providing this money 
rests squarely on the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Constitution clearly im- 
poses this responsibility on the House 
and refiects the determination of Madi- 
son, Hamilton, Washington, Franklin, 
and their colleagues in the Constitu- 
tional Convention to keep the power to 
spend and the power to tax close to 
the people. This was their reason for 
limiting the term of Representatives to 
2 years. If we get reckless with the peo- 





the end of 2 years. 

I came to the Congress with a back- 
ground in finance. I have been deeply 
impressed with the debate on defense 
problems, on foreign affairs and. civil 
rights. In all these instances the de- 


bate for and against the issue involved . 


has been presented forcefully and in- 
telligently. The opportunity to listen 
to the learned gentleman, who have de- 
bated these issues, has been the equiva- 
lent of a great education. 

T have not been impressed with the 
financial debates. When we get around 
to talking about money, the air seems 
to be filled with advertising slogans 
rather than hard commonsense. ‘“Un- 
feeling reactionary,” “back door spend- 
ing,” “budget busting,” “unsympathetic 
penny pinching,” are wonderful expres- 
sions to use in a political campaign, but 
they are certainly not going to solve the 
financial problems of this Nation. 

It seems to me that a basic reason 
for a lot of the confusion is the lack of 
coordination between the spending and 
taxing committees. When an appro- 
priations bill is debated, I am interested 
in knowing not just “do we need it,” but 
“how does this bill fit into our total 
financial picture?” If I vote for this bill 
because I think it is important, do I have 
to cut back on another bill? 

When we debate a tax law, I want to 
know not only if it is just and reason- 
able, but I also want to know what ef- 
fect will the bill have on our revenues. 
If I vote for a tax cut, will I have to 
cut an appropriation? 


Is our tax structure adequate to cover 


our expenses and provide for an orderly 


reduction of our debt? Why does not 


some one of the financial committees 
come forward with a plan for debt re- 
duction? All these are questions that 
bother me every time we have a money 
bill on the floor, and I never hear these 
questions debated with what I could call 
hard commonsense. 


Sometimes I feel that we are acting 


like a family where the wife spends what. 


she likes without bothering to find out 
how much money her husband is making. 

I know that we can turn to the Bureau 
of the Budget and to the Secretary of 


the Treasury for answers to the questions - 


I outlined. But to go back to my family 
story, that is like the wife asking her 
next door neighbor for spending advice. 
The place for the wife to turn is to her 
husband. The place for us to ask ques- 
tions is from a committee of the Con- 
gress. The Constitution gives the Presi- 
dent the right to tell the Congress what 
he would like to have. The Budget Bu- 
reau and the Secretary of the Treasury 
help him prepare a financial plan called 
the budget. This is fine, but there is 
nothing sacred about the President’s 
budget. That is just his idea on the sub- 
ject. We cannot duck the absolute re- 
sponsibility the Constitution lays on the 
House of Representatives to make the 
final spending and taxing decisions. 

I believe that a Committee on Fiscal 
Planning would enable us to meet this 
clear-cut responsibility. I believe that 
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ple’s money, they could throw us out at 
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it would establish a close cooperation be- 
tween our spending and taxing commit- 
tees. I believe it would give a Member 
of Congress a place to go for intelligent 
advice about the effect of every spending 
or taxing vote. I believe that it would 
give us a chance to take back from the 
President the control over spending 
which this body has practically sur- 
rendered. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 authorized the Appropriations and 
Ways and Means Committees of the 
House, and the Committee on Finance 
and the Committee on Appropriations of 
the Senate, to meet jointly at the be- 
ginning of every session to study and 
report on the President’s budget. This 
part of the law has been a failure and 
has been abandoned. I earnestly sug- 
gest that a new try be made on the lines 
I have suggested. 








Voting Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been so much confusion in the 
confusing statements made during the 
civil rights debate last week that I 
thought the enclosed editorial, which 
appeared in the Newark (N.J.) Evening 
News March 19, 1960, puts the issue in 
proper perspective, and I submit it here- 

with for the consideration of my col- 
leagues: 





VoTING Ricuts First 


After 5 weeks of waiting for the statesmen 
on Capitol Hill to get down to the business 
of writing a law to protect the constitutional 
rights of Negroes in the South, the admin- 
istration has again entered the debate. It 
chose a time when the proposal for Federal 
voting referees was threatened by emascu- 
lation at the hands of the southern bloc in 
the House, and thus serves to spotlight the 
key point in the whole civil rights program. 

The administration’s intervention was 
timely and may well have saved the heart of 
its civil rights package. The southern raid 
was turned back in the House yesterday by 
a three vote margin. 

The voting referees would see that quali- 
fied Negroes are permitted to vote and that 
their votes are counted. It simply enforces 
a franchise granted the Negro by the Federal 
Constitution, and its importance is ironically 
, attested to by what has happened to the 
Negro without that protection at the polls. 

The southern bloc would like to limit such 
protection to Federal elections. The admin- 
istration, through Attorney General Rogers, 
correctly protests that this would in effect 
encourage a segregated election system for 
State offices, and would deny the Negro his 
constitutional rights. 

Without an effective voting rights provi- 
sion it would be folly to call anything that 
comes out of this windy session of Congress 
a civil rights law. The administration 
knows this; the southern bloc knows this; 
and most important, thanks to Mr. Rogers’ 
protest on behalf of the administration, the 
Public knows it, too. 


. 
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Niagara 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. BYRNES of. Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it is unfortunately true that 
many communities are blandly surren- 
dering their rights and responsibilities to 
the power-hungry Federal Government. 


A notable exception is the village of 
Niagara in my district which, although 
it has a population of only 2,300, has 
constructed within the last 3 years a 
$100,000 sewage treatment plant, a $35,- 
000 municipal garage, a $30,000 mercury 
vapor street-lighting system, a $50,000 
water well, and a ski tow worth $12,000. 

It is a proud record and I am sub- 
mitting the following letter from the fi- 
nance chairman of the village board as 
an example of what one community has 
done without looking for handouts: 

Nracara, Wis., February 12, 1960. 
Representative JoHN W. BYRNEs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE REPRESENTATIVE BYRNES: Re- 
ceived your memo of February 9 and am sorry 
to hear that is being lured into 
making additional appropriations that appeal 
to the public. Some of the welfare pro- 
posals presently under consideration do 
have some merit, especially those affecting 
people on pensions and those that affect the 
handicapped or disabled. However, I per- 
sonally do not think much of this proposal 
concerning sewage disposal plants. Maybe 
I am of a biased opinion because the village 
of Niagara built their disposal plant with- 
out any Federal or State aid or bond issues. 
It is my own personal belief that the sooner 
municipalities wake up and stop running to 
the Federal and State government every time 
they have a financial problem, the better off 
we would all be. - 

Several years ago the village of Niagara 
received a court order to construct a sew- 
age disposal plant to digest all of the sani- 
tary sewage being dumped into the Menomi- 
nee River. We on the village board are 
quite proud of the fact that we constructed 
our sewage disposal plant without any fi- 
ancial assistance. It took us 3 years to 
complete the construction of the three lift 
stations, digesters, clarifier, and disposal 
plant at a cost of over $100,000. This was 
paid for by local tax levies over this 3-year 
period, Niagara as you recall has a popula- 
tion of only 2,300. During this same period 
we also financed other major improvements; 
namely, a municipal garage, 50 feet by 110 
feet for $35,000, and a $30,000 mercury vapor 
street-lighting system. 

I have been on the village board for 8 
years, during which time I have been finance 
chairman. All of us on the village board 


are quite proud of our village for its im- 


provements and its financial status. Our 
bonded indebtedness is only $30,000. This 
last year we incorporated a new well into our 
water system that cost us $50,000. Our 
latest municipal project that you might be 
interested in is a ski tow within the village 
limits. This ski tow was constructed pri- 
marily by volunteer labor in the village. 
The actual cost to the village was only $1,200, 
yet the installation is estimated to be worth 
$12,000. 





Secretary of State Christian A. Herter 
Commended for His Protest to Red 
China for Their Sentencing of Bishop 
James Edward Walsh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr, Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp I would like to 
include a letter I have today written to 
the Honorable Christian A. Herter, Sec- 
retary of State, congratulating him on 
the prompt and forthright protest to the 
Communist government of Red China 
against the harsh and unreasonable sen- 
tencing of Bishop James Edward Walsh. 

We are certainly aware of the fact 
that the Communists are not amenable 
to any suggestions we might make. 
However, we must stay with this protest 
and continue our efforts to effect the re- 
lease of Bishop Walsh and others who 
have been the innocent victims of totali- 
tarian thinking. 





I would also like to include an edi- 
torial which appeared in today’s New 
York Times, entitled “Bishop Walsh's 
‘Crime’.” 

The letter to Secretary of State 
Herter, and the editorial follow: 

Marcx 21, 1960. 
Hon, CurisTian A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: I am very pleased 
to learn of: your prompt, vigorous and en- 
tirely justified protest against the patently 
unfair sentences meted by the Red Chinese 
to Bishop James Edward Walsh, and many~ 
of his colleagues. 

This new incident so vividly recalls many 
other instances relating to our fliers, Car- 
dinal Mindzenty, Archbishop Stepniac, and 
numerous other political and religious per- 
secutions perpetrated by the Communist 
countries. 

We have learned from bitter experience 
that the Communists do not understand 
decency, and construe decency to be weak- 
ness. We have also learned from this ex- 
perience that only by a continuing and firm 
stand can we ever accomplish anything with 
these totalitarian governments. 

I accordingly urge that you continue your 
strong protests and bring every pressure pos- 
sible to see to it that Bishop Walsh and 
his colleagues are promptly released. 

I am sure you know that you have all the 
American people behind you in this effort. 

With, my best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lester Ho.TemMan, 
Member of Congress. 
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{From the New York Times, Mar. 21, 1960] 
BisHor WatsH’s “Crmmx” 


Bishop James Edward Walsh, of Cumber- 
land, Md., may spend the rest of his life in a 


Fathers, said of him: “If love is a crime, then 
he is guilty; if opposition to a brutal and 
tyrannical regime is a crime, he is guilty; if 
allegiance to his church is a crime, then he is 
guilty.” In the raw, bitter communism of 
mainland China most of the civilized virtues 
are crimes and the Sermon on the Mount 
is full of treason. 

Secretary Herter's protest will carry little 
weight with a Government which charges 
our own Government with an “imperialistic 
scheme to subvert the Chinese people's 
democratic regime.” But outrages such as 
this may well be remembered when some- 
body inquires why we do not want Red 
China in the United Nations or a Red 
Chinese Ambassador in Washington. 





A Long-Range Look at the Farm 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELMER J. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. HOFFMAN of ([Illinois.. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of Mr. Earl M. Hughes, 
of Woodstock, Ill., to the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on behalf of the 
Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
March 17; 1960. 

Mr. Hughes has farmed all his life and 
has been active in farm organizational 
work at the State and local level for 
many years. His statement follows: 
STATEMENT OF Eart M. HuGHEs, For THE IL- 

LINoIs STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, TO 

THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, US. 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, Marcu 17, 1960 


My name is Earl M. Hughes. I am a live-, 
stock and grain farmer, former Administra- 
tor of the Commodity Stabilization Service 
and former Executive Vice President of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. I am pre- 
senting this statement on behalf of the Il- 
linois State Chamber of Commerce, which 
is a statewide business organization with 
over 17,500 members in 412 communities in 
all parts of Illinois. 

I have been a member of the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce for several years and 
served as chairman of its agriculture-busi- 
ness relations committee the last 2 years. 
Included in the membership of this com- 
mittee are 21 farmers. The businessmen on 
the committee connected with firms 
having a close relationship with farmers and 
farm problems in all parts of Illinois. 

This committee has for 17 years worked 
with farm people throughout the State to 
bring about a better understanding of mu- 
tual problems of agriculture and business. 
In the course of these efforts, the impor- 
tance of a sound agriculture to the economy 
of our State and Nation has become readily 
apparent. 
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As an outgrowth of this close associa- 
tion with the farm leadership in Illinois on 
a State and local level, the recommenda- 
tions discussed in this statement were 
formulated. The program offers no easy way 
out of our present dilemma— it presents an 
opportunity for lasting strength under our 
private enterprise system. 

It is essential that the Government ap- 
proach to the agricultural situation should 
be one that will enable a flexible, dynamic 
farm industry to adjust to the changing 
times and to take full advantage of the 
advances in techniques and technology 
which have and will become available to it. 
The Illinois State Chamber of Commerce 
believes that adoption of the recommenda- 
tions outlined in a later section of this state- 
ment would provide a positive step in that 
direction. 

GENERAL COMMENTS 


First, I should like to make a few general 
comments about the farm situation as we 
see it in the Midwest. 


Illinois representation on your committee 


I hope you will not consider me pre- 
sumptuous if I start by calling attention to 
the fact that we in Illinois have no repre- 
sentation on your committee. We would be 
most pleased if the House leadership would, 
at some early date, arrange for 1 of our 
25 representatives to become a member of 
your committee. We are quite proud of the 
fact that Illinois consistently ranks third or 
fourth in the value of its farm production. 
It would seem that one of the representa- 
tives of our great agricultural State would 
make a valuable contribution to your com- 
mittee’s deliberations. 


Tazes, labor, and the cost-price squeeze 


While we will confine our remarks today 
to what is generally classed as “farm legisla- 
tion,” it seems appropriate that I mention 
in passing two closely related problems 
which are of great concern to farmers to- 
day—monopoly pricing ef labor by unions 
and the increasing tax burden. When we 
analyze the “cost-price squeeze in agricul- 
ture” it becomes obvious that high taxes, 
rising cost of marketing farm commodities 
and increased costs of equipment and other 
farm needs are contributing a heavy addi- 
tional burden on the Nation’s farmers. 


With regard to taxes, it seems logical that 
expenditures must be cut before we can ex- 
pect to have any tax relief. I urge you, 
then, to watch Government spending and 
make sure that every tax dollar we spend 
buys a maximum of goods and service and 
represents a sound expenditure of public 
funds. Further, we hope that you will look 
with disfavor on new, unwarranted spending 
proposals and carefully reexamine with a 
view to reducing certain nonessential spend- 
ing legislation already on the books. 

Rising costs in the things needed by 
farmers and increased costs involved in 
marketing farm commodities have been 
brought about largely by the wage increases 
granted without a corresponding increase in 
productivity. Take a tractor or any other 
piece of equipment required by the farmer 
as an example. The farmer is the one who 
ultimately pays the price for the equipment, 
and reflected in that price is the continuous 
upward spiral of labor costs forced on manu- 
facturers by a virtual monopoly possessed by 
giant unions today. We farmers bear this 
cost in the ever rising price of equipment 
and supplies. 

It is true enough that every businessman 
must necessarily pay higher prices for the 
equipment he needs to conduct his business, 
but that increased cost is taken into con- 
sideration in the price of the product or serv- 
ice that he merchandises. This is where the 
farmer is in a bind by comparison. It is for 
these reasons that the farmer is undoubtedly 
one of the major victims of union monopoly 
power. 
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This, we think, indicates a need for greater 
attention to the monopoly power of labor. 
Sooner or later Congress must face up to the 
problem of labor union “lead-pipe-cinch 

.* Labor unions must be sub- 
jected to the same type of antimonopoly re-. 
straints that now apply to business but do 
not apply to unions. The Labor Manage- 
ment Act of 1959 was a step in the right 
direction and we commend your action on 
this measure. As a farmer, I strongly feel 
the need for further curbing the unbridied 
power of labor to practically “write its own 
ticket.” Some means must be found to check 
this serious threat of union monopoly power 
to our economy. 


TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS AND ITS EFFECT ON 
FARM INCOME 


In any discussion of farm legislation, the 
tremendous changes which have taken place 
in agriculture over the past 30 years must 
be constantly kept in mind. Not only have 
these advances in farm techniques and tech- 
nology resulted in greater production per 
acre, but they have enabled a cash grain 
farmer to farm much more land than for- 
merly. Farms are increasing in size, but 
many farmers today have the labor and 
equipment to run a much larger unit than 
they do. Thus, many are actually part-time 
farmers and earn considerable additional in- 
come in other jobs during the balance of 
the year. Good roads and an expanding 
economy have enabled us to be less depend- 
ent on our farm income than we used to 
be. You are, of course, aware that farmers 
actually made half as much from off-farm 


sources in 1959 as they did from farming. 


Too many who discuss national farm in- 
come figures tend to forget this. I, for one, 
am not ready to concede that we farmers 
are in as dismal financial straits as some 
individuals would have us believe. Farm 
assets continue to set new all-time highs. 
each year. 

In the 12 months ending in March 
1959 there were only 6,600 distress transfers 
of farm real estate. By comparison, in the 
calendar year 1958 there were 14,964 busi- 
ness failures and in the first 11 months 
of 1959 there were 12,973 business failures. 
It is said that other industries are pros- 
perous because they adjust production to 
meet demand. The coal-mining industry 
and automobile manufacturers. are fre- 
quently cited as examples. When we look 
at the coal industry, we find that the num- 
ber of coal-mining jobs was reduced more 
than 50 percent from 1950 to 1958. And over 
90 percent of the corporations that manu- 
factured automobiles in this country have 
either failed or were forced to go into some 
other, business. Farmers, then, are not the 
only ones who must change with the times. 
Effects of 1958 Agricultural Act not yet felt 

I feel compelled to disagree with those who 
are saying that the increased production of 
corn last year discredits the feed grain pro- 
gram provided by the Agricultural Act of 
1958. The increased production is cited to 
prove that lower supports result in greater 
production. 

There is more to this story than this, how- 
ever. In reality, price supports for about 
90 percent of the Nation’s growers were actu- 
ally higher in 1959 than they were in 1958. 
The national average support price in 1959 
was $1.12 per bushel for all growers. In 1958, 
however, farmers who did not comply with 
their corn acreage allotments received an 
average of only $1.06 per bushel in the com- 
mercial areas and $1.02 in the noncommercial 
area. Only about 12 percent of the corn 
produced in the commercial area was eligible 
for the compliance rate of $1.36. Since the 
commercial area accounted for about 82 per- 
cent of the total crop, less than 10 percent of 
the 1958 crop was eligible for support at a 
rate in excess of $1.06. By far the largest 
proportion of growers enjoyed a support 
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price 6 to 10 cents higher in 1959 than in the 
preceding year 

Other reasons why more corn was grown in 
1959 than in 1958 include the following: (1) 
Certain land previously taken out of produc- 
tion by the acreage reserve of the soil bank 
was returned to corn, (2) weather conditions 
were generally exceptionally good, (3) corn 
supports were still too high, (4) support for 
other crops which compete with corn for 
acreage were reduced substantially in 1959, 
thus causing farmers to plant more corn, (5) 
many farmers are afraid that acreage allot- 
ments. will be restored and so keep up 
high corn production because they want a 
good base. All these factors must be ac- 
counted for in explaining why farmers grew 
more corn in 1959 than they did in 1958. 
The reason which is not valid is the one 
which claims lower supports caused it. It's 
interesting to note also the increased disap- 
pearance of corn this year, which indicates 
that more corn can be cons than some 
of us might think. Total disappearance of 
corn during the marketing year ending last 
October 1 was 371 million bushels more than 
the previous record set the year before. No 
one really knows how much we might use if 
supports were lowered further. 


CRITICISMS OF OUR CURRENT FARM PRICE 
SUPPORT PROGRAM 


During my service as administrative head 
of the U.S. farm price stabilization program, 
I witnessed firsthand the problems created 
by holding a price umbrella over farm com- 
modities which added new inventory to Gov- 
ernment warehouses while we worked des- 
perately to get rid of the already existing 
hoards of surplus commodities. 

I am now living on and operating a grain 
and livestock farm in northern Illinois. All 
of my income comes from this operation. 
As an operating farmer, I feel that individ- 
ual opportunity and an efficient agriculture 
are possible over the long run only if gov- 
ernment retreats from its current price sup- 
port and production control program. I have 
two boys who are interested in farming. I 
have told them that before they commit 
themselves to a lifetime of hard work and a 
heavy debt, they should determine to their 
own satisfaction whether they or the Gov- 
ernment will manage their farms. No Gov- 
ernment Official at a desk in Washington 
can better manage the farms of the Nation 
then the men who work these farms and who 
have their life savings tied up in them. 

The Illinois State Chamber of Commerce 
is fearful for the course of & free agriculture 
if the present trend is continued. We fore- 
see the possibility of an ever-growing series 
of controls which would extend to all farm 
commodities and pose a threat to the free- 
dom of the farmer to operate his farm 
according to his owm best judgment. 

If price supports are to be continued and 
controls over agricultural production are to 
be made effective, government will have to 
institute more rigid production restrictions. 
If Congress is really serious about the need 
and desirability of controlling agricultural 
production, it must impose restrictions not 
only on land use but also on the other items 
used in agriculture production, such as fer- 
tilizer, machinery, irrigation, pesticides, and 
insecticides, and must limit the introduction 
of new techniques and high yielding seeds. 
The [llinois State chamber and [Illinois 
farmers stand firmly opposed to such a bold 
encroachment on the rights of individual 
farmers. 

We also have observed with growing ap- 
prehension the trend toward State trading 
and the nationalization of our Nation’s 
marketing machinery, Unless the volume 
of Government acquisition and selling of 
farm commodities is reduced, our efficient 
private marketing system will suffer irrepar- 
able damage. The tremendous accumula- 
tion of commodities in the hands of the 
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Commodity Credit Corporation presents an 
ever present danger to private holders and 
serves as a price depressant. 

As taxpayers and consumers, we are more 
and more concerned with the tremendous 
costs of the program. When spending for 
price stabilization programs skyrocket to 
present levels, something is certainly basic- 
ally wrong with the system. When the 
housewife and the low income city dweller 
ask why spending for farm price stabiliza- 
tion is so high, it becomes extremely diffi- 
cult to explain. If the present program is 
continued, I can only see a growing revul- 
sion to this waste with the result that the 
general public will dictate an abrupt and 
disastrous end to all price stabilization pro- 
grams. The potato fiasco of a few years ago 
may well be duplicated on a far grander 
scale unless a basic change is made. 

Effective solution to the farm problem 
might be expected from these tremendously 
expensive programs. Actually, the truth is 
quite to the contrary. Government hold- 
ings of price depressing surpluses are now 
greater than ever before. The value of this 
hoard of commodities has reached the stag- 
gering total of $9.2 billion and will probably 
exceed $10 billion later this year. 

While it would seem inconceivable that 
the Federal Government would engage in 
programs which actually contribute further 
to this farm dilemma, this is exactly what 
is happening, The Department of the In- 
terior’s land reclamation program “presents 
a striking example of this practice. The De- 
partment’s efforts have resulted in annual 
additions of hundreds of thousands of 
acres to the Nation’s farm land—1 million 
acres in the 6-year period ending in 1960 
alone. This has been taking place at the 
same time that millions of taxpayer's dol- 
lars were being spent to take land out of 
production. 

The agricultural conservation program of- 
fers another example of one farm program 
working at cross p with others. 
Financial assistance is made available under 
this program to farmers for conservation 
measures on individual farms. Eighty per- 
cent of the ACP payments in Illinois are 
made to pay farmers to apply lime and phos- 
phate to their farmland. Few would ques- 
tion that this addition of fertilizer results 
in anything but increased crop yields. 
Nearly 70,000 Illinois farmers benefited from 
this windfall during the fiscal year 1958 at 
a direct cost of nearly $7 million to the tax- 
payer. 

A vast bureaucracy is building up in agri- 
culture which is necessary to administer the 
farm programs which Congress has created. 
In Illinois alone, the number of people re- 
quired to handle the price stabilization and 
related programs on a State and local level 
has grown to large proportions. Several mil- 
lion dollars is spent each year to pay the 
salaries of hundreds of employees needed to 
carry out the program in the State. 

RECOM MENDATIONS 

The public responsibility in agriculture’s 
problems is often misunderstood. The im- 
portance of this biggest of all industries to 
the well-being of the Nation cannot be un- 
derestimated. The fact that the prosperity 
of more than 20 million persons living on 
farms is tied directly to the fortunes of agri- 
culture is ample reason for its problems to 
be of concern to all. 

Public interest and responsibility by no 
means extend to a guarantee of a fixed price 
for farm commodities, a fixed return on capi- 
tal investment in farms or a fixed wage to 
farm workers, however. 

Because of the unusual nature of agricul- 
ture, there is a role which the public— 
through the Government—should assume. 
This role consists of continuing such tra- 
ditional and successful functions as estab- 
lishing grades and standards, disease pre- 


vention and eradication, crop production 


that will enable a flexible, dynamic farm 
industry to adjust to changing times and to 
take full advantage of the advances in tech- 
niques and technology which have and will 
become available to it. The Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce believes that im- 
plementation of the recommendations out- 
lined in the following 
previde a positive step in that direction. 
With the foregoing comments in mind, 
then, we urgently recommend that the fol- 
lowing changes be made in our farm pro- 
gram and earnestly urge your support of 


them. 
Price support adjustment 
The Agricultural Act of 1958 provided 
transitional price-support programs for feed . 
grains, cotton, and rice. On the basis of 1 


law should be observed closely to determine 
the advisability of future changes. The 
price-support programs affecting several 
farm commodities are still virtually un- 
changed from those that have been in op- 
eration over the last several years ae 
which production has outrun 

growth. As a result, serious surpluses aa 
accumulated and are continuing to mount, 

We, therefore, recommend that programs 
affecting all price-supported commodities 
other than those included in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1958 be replaced by new pro- 
grams that will provide for: 

(a) Termination of acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas. 

(b) Price-support levels which will move 
current output into use through normal 
channels of trade without reference to parity 
formulas. 

We further recommend that definite dates 
be set forth for the eventual termination of 
all farm commodity price supports, During 
the transition period to a free market price, 
it is recommended that price’ support be 
made available through the use of purchase 
agreements and recourse, interest bearing 
loans. 

Freeze existing surplus stocks 


To make possible the transition to a free 
market economy, isolate the existing Gov- 
ernment surplus stocks from the market 
while providing for their orderly disposal 
over a period of time by means which will 
not unduly disrupt markets. 

Make effective use of the soil bank 

Tighten up the conservation reserve pro- 
gram of the soil bank and expand it as a 


means of facilitating resource adjustment in 
agriculture. 

Stop stimulation of surplus production 

Coordinate the interrelated functions of 
Federal agencies responsible for management 
of Government-owned land, price-support 
activities, soil conservation work and land 
reclamation and development projects. 

Discontinue Federal financing of power 
and irrigation projects. 
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Sharply curtail spending for the agricul- 
tural conservation program and limit it to 
conservation measures which reduce physi- 


cal destruction of soil, including such meas- 
ures as reforestation of watershed areas. 


Encouraging development of new markets 

Continue public and private efforts to ex- 
pand markets for farm products at home 
and abroad on a sound economic basis. 

Continue emergency for disposal 
of surplus commodities in foreign countries 
until surpluses are reduced, but reexamine 
them with a view to improving their effec- 
tiveness and reducing their cost. 
Reorient research, education, and extension 

programs 

Expand and encourage public and private 
agricultural research and educational pro- 
grams to reduce production and marketing 
costs, to develop new uses and new markets, 
and to assist in other ways in the long-range 
improvement of agriculture. 

and help farmers with limited 

opportunities to move into mre rewarding 
pursuits so as to better their level of living. 


Governmental loan programs 


Set interest rates on Rural Electrification 
Administration loans and all other govern- 
mental loan projects at levels reflecting cur- 
rent capital costs. 


Put REA on a businesslike basis 


Provide for patron ownership of the REA 

cooperatives. 
SUMMARY 

Adoption of the chamber’s recommenda- 
tions would result in immediate and long- 
range savings of billions of dollars in tax 
funds. Further, it would effectively ac- 
complish the following ends: 

Stop Government programs which actually 
contribute to the farm problem. 

Lower the prices paid for food and fiber by 
the consumer. 

Give farmers greater freedom to farm effi- 
ciency. 

Enable farmers to adjust to the changed 
conditions with a minimum of hardship. 

Establish a sound base for agricultural 
growth and prosperity through initiative, 
resourcefulness, and self-reliance. 

Halt the trend toward socialization of the 
Nation's farms and regulation of the Na- 
tion's farmers. 


WHY WE ARE OPPOSED TO H.R. 10358 (FAMILY 
FARM INCOME ACT OF 1960) AND SIMILAR 
BILLS 


Up to this point we have criticized exist- 
ing programs and given you our views on the 
course future legislation in this field should 
take. I should like to make a few brief 
comments about a course of action to which 
we strenuously object. 

We are aware of the intense interest this 
committee has shown in H.R. 10358 and sev- 
eral similar House bills which have been 
introduced at this session of Congress. The 
course of action outlined in these bills, as 


we understand them, is not in the best in- 


terests of the American farmer, taxpayer, 
Wage earner, consumer, or businessman. 
Here are some of the reasons for our views: 

1. The proposed legislation, as we read it, 
is replete with controls and provides for 
further intervention into the operation of 
ourfarms. This, we believe, is inherently dis- 
tasteful to farmers and is diametrically op- 
posed to the traditional concepts of our free 
enterprise system. Establishing quotas for 
every producer, as provided in the proposed 
act, is repugnant to me and most other farm- 
ers I know. 

2. Parity price is labeled as a “fair price” 
in this bill. The State Chamber urges dis- 
continuing use of the outmoded, inflexible 
parity concept of supporting prices. Parity 
is based on relationships which existed al- 


most half a century ago. It does not take 
into account the tremendous technological 
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advances which’ have taken place in agri- 
culture, the prices which buyers are willing 
to pay for farm commodities or the cost of 
supporting prices at high levels. If the par- 
ity price is accepted as standard, this means 
that wheat would be supported at about 
$2.37 a bushel or around $1.15 above the 
world market price. The effects of setting 
such a price on our export market would be 
disastrous. This is only a sample of what 
would happen in one commodity. 

3. Adoption of this legislation will result 
in drastic reduction in the number of jobs 
in certain agricultural industries. If our 
guess is correct, to achieve parity for hogs 
would take a reduction in production of 
between 30 and 40 percent. Have you traced 
the effect on the 30 to 40 percent on the 
Nation’s packinghouse workers who would 
no longer be needed to process this meat? 
What will the effects be on the transportation 
industry, retail meatcutters, and others? 
Will such 30 or 40 percent cut in produétion 
mean that the American consumer is going 
to be eating 30 to 40 percent less pork? 

4. Prices to the consumer are obviously 
going to be higher if this approach is adopted. 
If the farmer receives an artificially high 
price for his commodities, this increase must 
eventually find its way into the price which 
the housewife pays for her food at the gro- 
cery store. This poses an additional burden 
on the consumer and would further restrict 
the market for food. 

5. The program, as outlined in the pro- 
posed bill, would seem to call for a whole 
new army of Government employees to ad- 
minister it. 

As I read the bill, I can visualize the need 
for hundreds of new officeworkers, admin- 
istrators and others from the local to the 
national levels and a whole raft of directives 
to implement the program. 

We are unalterably opposed to this legis- 
lation and urge you to reject it. 

CLOSING REMARKS 

On behalf of the Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce and myself, I express our sincere 
appreciation to you for this opportunity to 
present to you today the views of this or- 
ganization on the very important matter of 
Federal farm legislation. 

Thank you. 





Free Asia Opposes U.S. Recognition of 
Red China, Farley Reports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following interview 
with Hon. James A. Farley held in Los 
Angeles, Calif., on March 2, 1960: 


Free Asia Opposes U.S. RECOGNITION or RED 
CHINA, FPaRLEY REPORTS 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 2.—Free Asia 
is overwhelmingly in agreement on one 
thing, inflexible opposition to U.S. recogni- 
tion of Red China, James A. Farley, world 
famous Democratic leader and board chair- 
man of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., reported 
here today on his return from a 6-week 
business trip to the South Pacific and Far 
East. 

“Leaders throughout free Asia pointed out 
to me on my recent trip,” Farley asserted, 
“that in the face of Communist China’s ac- 
tion in Tibet, its invasion of Indian territory, 
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its subversive efforts against its neighbors, 
and its refusal to renounce the use of force, 
it would be a great error to reward Commu- 
nist China by it or supporting 
its entry into the United Nations. 

“They maintained that until Communist 
China by its actions gives proof that it 
wishes to live in peace with its neighbors 
and is willing to cease its effort to under- 
mine their hard-won independence, noth- 
ing should be done to enhance the position 
or prestige of a Communist China regime, 
since this would simply increase Communist 
China’s ability to increase its subversive 
action.” 

Pointing to the steady growth of the Coca- 
Cola business abroad, Farley reported that 
there are now 671 authorized Coca-Cola 
bottlers in 110 foreign countries. “Around 
the world, more Coca-Cola is consumed than 
all of the other international drinks com- 
bined,” he said. ‘Additional plants are con- 
tinuously beifig authorized to keep pace with 
the increasing demand in foreign markets.” 





Voting Interest 





EXTENSION amr REMARES 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
in Kansas City a very outstanding news- 
paper published by and in the interest of 
the Negro race. The Kansas City Call 
is an advocate of high ideals and good 
government. 

In an editorial which appeared in that 
publication on March 18, 1960, the laxity 
of the American people in exercising 
their right to vote was called to the at- 
tention of its readers. In all segments 
of American life, Mr. Speaker, people do 
not take the interest in their Govern- 
ment that they should. This applies to 
national elections as well as State and 
local. Often those who do not vote com- 
plain the loudest. The editor of the Call 
points out that all races neglect this 
important responsibility. 

I request, Mr. Speaker, that this edi- 
torial be included as part of my remarks: 
We Don’t Ust Wuat WE Have 

While Congress argues over voting rights 
for Negroes in the South, Negroes in the 
North, where there are no restrictions, need 
to set about to use the voting rights that 
they already have. 

Up North, where we can vote, we don’t. 
And down South, where they are denied the 
vote, Negro citizens are clamoring for it. 
Perhaps the Negro people in northern and 
border States would have greater respect for 
their voting rights and would use the ballot 
more regularly and more judiciously if they 
could be transplanted to the South for a 
few months, a few weeks or even a few days. 
Maybe if the Negroes up North could go 


down South and see how really important 


the ballot is, they would use it up here where 
it is free and open to everyone with no 
strings attached. 

For some reason, people in the North, white 
as well as Negroes, just do not go to the polls 
in their full strength. 

Take the last election held in Kansas 
City—the election on the annexation of four 
new territories. Although the issue was of 
vital importance to the future of Kansas 
City and it citizens, only 13 percent of the 
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voters took the time and trouble to register 
their opinions, 

Negroes are not the only ones who stay at 
home on election day, but Negroes, of all 
people, should appreciate the value of the 
vote. Citizens of coler have been deprived 
of their rights in many areas of American 
- life,. They can correct many of the evils 
which beset ‘them by wise use of the ballot. 
Instead, they play the ballot cheap and stay* 
at home on election day. 

We are glad to see local organizations tak- 
ing steps to increase the voter registration 
among Negro citizens. No more worthwhile 
community enterprise could be undertaken 
at this point. 





Honor Degree Will Be Given Paul 
Flowers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am attaching an 
article written by George Sisler, which 
appeared in the Memphis (Tenn.) Com- 
mercial Appeal on February 2,’ and 
which discloses that Paul Flowers, out- 
standing man of letters, will have con- 
ferred upon him by Erskine College at 
Due West, S.C., the honorary degree of 
doctor of literature. 

Mr. Flowers has long been recognized 
as an outstanding newspaperman. His 
daily column, which appears in the in- 
fluential Midsouth Commercial Appeal, 
is read by thousands of people daily. 
He is truly a man of great ability, and 
upon the recommendation of Dr. L. H. 
McDaniel, of Tyronza, Ark., and others, 
the board of trustees selected Mr. Flow- 
ers for this very high honor. Dr. Mc- 
Daniel is known over the. country as the 
country physician at Tyronza, Ark. He 
has made famous an annual meeting of 
doctors and others interested in medicine 
in his so-called “clinic in the cotton 
patch.” 

The article follows: 

Honor Decree WILL Be GIVEN TO COLUMNIST 
(By George Sisler) 

For whatever reason you've followed Paul 
Flowers’ “Greenhouse” column on the daily 
editorial page of the Commercial Appeal, 
you are now assured that what you’ve en- 

_ joyed is literature. 

One of the Nation’s leading colleges will 
prove it in May. 

That’s when Erskine College at Due West, 
8.C., will confer upon the long-time “Green- 
house” columnist and book editor the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of literature. 

Announcement was made yesterday by 
Dr. L. H. McDaniel of Tyronza, Ark., him- 
self an alumnus of Erskine College and 
member of the institution’s board of trus- 
tees. Dr. McDaniel, whose country-physi- 
cian office in Tyronza was long since made 
famous in the “Greenhouse” as the “Clinic 
in the Cotton Patch,” said Erskine officials 
approved his nomination of Mr. Flowers 
for the honorary degree last Friday. 


ENDORSED BY MANY 


The columnist’s nomination was endorsed 
by more than 30 civic, business and profes- 
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sional leaders, Dr. McDaniel said. Among 
those adding their recommendations to Dr. 
McDaniel’s nomination were Gov. Buford 
Ellington of Tennessee, former Gov. J. P. 
Coleman of Mississippi, Senators John C. 
Stennis, Democrat of Mississippi and Albert 
Gore, Democrat of Tennessee, Representa- 
tive Clifford Davis, Democrat of Tennessee, 
Mayor Henry Loeb of Memphis, and presi- 
dents of at least a dozen leading colleges and 
universities. 

“Erskine College officials based their de- 
cision on Paul Flowers’ ‘Greenhouse’ column 
and other writings submitted to them,” Dr. 
McDaniel said. The degree will be conferred 
as part of the college’s commencement ex- 
ercises May 30. Erskine is owned and oper- 
ated by the Assotiate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. . 

BORN IN TRENTON 

Born at Trenton, Tenn., Mr. Flowers began 
his newspaper career as a reporter on the 
Lake Charles, La., American Press in 1924 
and served on newspapers at Alexandria and 
Shreveport, La., and Birmingham before a 
first brief stint on the Commercial Appeal 
in 1929. He moved on to the El Paso (Tex.) 
Times, returned to Birmingham and then 
went to the Ohio State Journal at Colum- 
bus as telegraph editor, while his 
bechelor and master degrees at Ohio State 
University. 

He then taught journalism at West Vir- 
ginia State University before coming home 
to the Commercial Appeal as “Greenhouse” 
columnist, his first piece of literature ap- 
pearing under its now famous heading 
October 8, 1948. 





Spirit of Brotherly Love Continues To 
Make Friends 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, it is my privilege to call to the 
attention of my colleagues the following 
citation issued by Philadelphia’s greatest 
mayor, the Honorable Richardson Dil- 
worth, to my very good friend, Mr. Peter 


' M. Del Borrello, 1431 South Juniper 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa., whose wonder- 
ful work in the promotion of peace and 
brotherly love throughout the world is 
inspiring. 

I am indeed fortunate to have Mr. 
Del Borrello as a friend and as a con- 
stituent: 


CIty OF PHILADELPHIA, 
October 23, 1959. 
Mr. Perer M. DEL BorrRELLOo, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Det BorreE..o: I want to take this 
opportunity to join with your many friends 
and colleagues in extending good wishes on 
your retirement from the Navy. 

I have read and heard accounts of-your 
wonderful work in making friends for Phila- 
delphia and for the Navy through your many 
personal contacts with foreign visitors to 
our city, by inviting them to your home and 
affording them hospitality in the true Phila- 
delphia tradition. 

It is a source of great pride to me, as 
mayor, to have such fine citizens as yourself 
who live in Philadelphia, and who, by their 
deeds, communicate the real spirit of 
brotherly love. 
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I wish you and your family the best of 
luck in the years ahead. I know they will 
be fruitful and rewarding years, ‘ 

neerely, 
—_—aeee eee, 





Richard L. Neuberger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ‘ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 





to insert in the Recorp a tribute to the 
late Senator Richard L. Neuberger 
penned by his friend, and mine, J. W. 
Forrester, Jr., editor of the Pendleton 
East Oregonian. I can think of no more 
stirring tribute to Dick Neuberger: 

[From the East Oregonian, Mar. 10. 1960] 

RicHarD L. NEUBERGER 


It isn’t going to be easy to write this. It 
never is easy to write of a friend who has 


his 
was so much ahead for him to do, tasks that 
no one else in 5 
Before he went to the U.S. Senate he was 
established as a writer whose stories on any 
subject were sought by all the best maga- 
zines and by such great newspapers as the 
New York Times and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. " 
In less than 6 years im the U.S. Senate he 
became a statesman who was admired and 


respected by men on both sid the aisle 
for his intellect, his capacity serve the 
people of ‘his State and his fairness and 
tolerance. 


Because of the respect Members of both 
parties had for him, he was getting more 
and more done for Oregon. He worked as 
effectively with many Republicans as he did 
with Democrats in the Senate. Members of 
the Republican Party in Oregon knew that 
he would unfailingly place the interests of 
all citizens of Oregon ahead of any other 
consideration. They knew that they need 
not hesitate about going to him with their 
problems. 

A few days ago he told me he intended 
to serve (if Oregonians desired that he 
should) one more term in the Senate. He 
wanted to do that because there was a lot 
of unfinished business in the Senate he 
wanted to have a hand in, He had become 
so effective in the Senate in his first term 
that he most certainly would have accom- 
plished much in the second. 


Another term and then he was coming 
home to Oregon to spend the rest of his 
years writing and enjoying life with close 
friends. 


Dick Neuberger had an almost unbeliev- 


pondence that would have kept most 
busy had they nothing else to do, to 
@ great number of speeches, and to 
every week more than most of us get 
a month, 
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His personal correspondence was of amaz- 
ing magnitude. Children of his friends 
He wrote to 


He loved young people. When he went to 
the Senate he was offered patronage rights. 
What was his first choice? To appoint a 
Senate page. He established a research in- 
ternship on his staff for outstanding gradu- 
ates of Oregon colleges in political science 
and . He gave a large portion of 
his earnings from magazines to Oregon col- 
leges as scholarship funds. The book he 
wrote for children about the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition was a bestseller. 

. His devotion to the preservation of natural 
resources was deep rooted. He paid the 
wonders and beauties of nature more than 


more writing about. He enjoyed even more 
@ day at the beach or at a lake or on a moun- 
tain trail. One of the most enjoyable days 
I’ve had was spent with the Neubergers on 
the beach at Ecola Park, a day of such beauty 
that we spoke of it many times thereafter. 

Dick could have done so much for this 
State and its citizens in the years ahead. 
there is nothing to be gained now in 
Let us speak instead 

he has in the history of 

of all he accomplished in 

47 years, as a writer, State legislator, and 

in countless other ways. 

Those who knew him intimately saw early 

a stature that others 

n was elected to 

to some who had 

oubts, “Dick Neuberger will be a fine Sen- 

him time. He has all the 

man needs to be a great 

That he measured up was so well 

recognized throughout Oregon that it was 

conceded by almost all the politicians that 

he would be reelected by the biggest margin 

ever given a candidate for the Senate from 
this State. 

I could write much, much more about Dick 
Neuberger. But much of it would be per- 
sonal and this is not the place for that. I 
close by saying that no man will pass 
way whom I shall think better of— 


rE 
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Antarctica 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, among 
the resolutions adopted by the 65th State 
conference of the Minnesota Daughters 
of the American Revolution is one of 
special interest at this time. It urges 
the President to take such steps as are 
necessary to secure our interest in the 
continent of Anarctica. 

Inasmuch as a treaty measure is pend- 
ing before the other body, it is appro- 
priate that serious consideration be given 
to protection of our legitimate interests 
in this vital area. 

The full text of Resolution 9 follows: 

ANTARCTICA 

Whereas American citizens have discovered 
more of the south polar continent than all 
other nations combined; and 
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Whereas Antarctic’s potential is in mineral 
wealth and strategic bases in the coming age 
of ballistic missiles; and 

Whereas there is no reason to dispose of 
Antarctic territories to other than the eight 
nations that earned them: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota Daughters 
of the American Revolution opposes ratifica- 
tion in the U.S. Senate of the Antarctic 
Treaty signed December 1, 1959, with the 
U.S.8.R. and 10 other nations which would in- 
ternationalize the Antarctic; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States is hereby urged to proclaim the 
sovereignty of the United States over her 
rightful territories in the Antarctic at once 
and, as already proposed in Congress, nego- 
tiate promptly with the seven other claim- 
ants to settle boundaries, thus retaining the 
Antarctic in Western hands. 





Soviet Is Backing Cuba Against United 
States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Mr. Max Frankel which appeared in the 
New York Times on Sunday, March 13, 
1960: 

Sovier Is Backinc Cusa AGAINST UNITED 
STATES—-Press AND RADIO SUPPORTING CAS- 
TRO’s ATTACKS OvER SHIP EXPLOSION 

(By Max Frankel) 

Moscow, March 12.—The Soviet Govern- 
ment lent moral support this week to 
Premier Fidel Castro’s assaults on the U.S. 
Government. . 

Moscow has followed the Cuban leader’s 
line, letting Havana choose the interpreta- 
tions of events and the charges against 
Washington and then making available the 
Soviet press and radio for their dissemina- 
tion. 

The picture of crisis in the Western Hemi- 
sphere has been so sharp that no Soviet 
reader this week would be surprised tomorrow 
if he were to learn of a U.S. military assault 
on Cuba or a break in diplomatic relations. 

The Soviet Union’s support of Cuban at- 
tacks on the United States came less than a 
month after the signing of Soviet-Cuban 
economic and political agreement. It is be- 
lieved to be notice to all countries having 
difficulties with Washington that they can 
look to Moscow for aid and comfort. 


MIKOYAN VISIT RECALLED 


During a visit of First Deputy Premier 
Anatas I. Mikoyan to Havana last month the 
Soviet Union lent Cuba $100 million for 12 
years at 2.5 percent and agreed to buy 5 mil- 
lion tons of sugar in 5 years. 

This week’s campaign in Moscow focused 
on Cuba’s charges that the United States 
had a part in explosions aboard a munition- 
laden French vessel in Havana harbor last 
Saturday. 

The explosion was first described by Tass, 
the official press agency, in a brief dispatch 
that appeared last Sunday in Izvestia, the 
Government paper. Pravda, the nation’s 
leading paper, did not take note of the event 
until Tuesday, when it had become clear 
that the Cuban Government intended to 
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make an issue of the explosion in its cam- 
paign against the United States. 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko sent 


‘a message of sympathy to Foreign Minister 


Raul Roa, of Cuba. Pravda printed long 
quotations from Dr.yCastro’s speech at the 
funeral of victims of the explosions in which 
the Premier implied U.S. involvement. : 


REPORTS DESCRIBE OUTRAGE 


Since then daily Tass dispatches from 
Havana have described the popular outrage 
against the United States. Tass reports 
from New York have described press demands 
that Cuba be “punished.” 

On Wednesday Moscow papers published a 
reply by Forieign Minister Roa to Mr. Gro- 
myko’s condolences. The papers headlined 
the following sentence of the reply: “Thanks 
for such a clear demonstration of solidarity.” 

This morning Pravda published a Tass 
article dated Tuesday to report that Secre- 
tary of State Christian A. Herter had “made 
rude onslaughts” against the Cuban Govern- 
ment. : 

This was an allusion to Havana’s charge 
that Mr. Herter had insulted the Cuban 
representative in’ Washington in protesting 
against Dr. Castro’s funeral oration, Pravda 
has also reported anti-US. editorials in Revo- 
lucion, semiofficial Havana newspaper. 

Tass cites quotations from U.S. newspapers 
to show that military economic and diplo- 
matic action against Cuba is imminent. 

The Soviet press and radio describe the 
Castro government as revolutionary, picture 
all criticism of it as counterrevolutionary, 
call Cuban police forces the people’s militia, 
and otherwise apply terms invested with 
sympathetic meaning in Soviet society. 

Observers here expect the establishment 
soon of diplomatic relations between Mos- 
cow and Havana. Recent dealings have been 
handled in Havana by Soviet officials nor- 
mally asisgned to Mexico City. 


CHINESE REDS BACK CUBA 


The Chinese Communist press and radio 
have been vigorously supporting Premier 
Fidel Castro’s charges of U.S. responsibility 
for the Hayana explosion. 

The Ewangming Daily last week said the 
explosion “is an another barbarous crime 
perpetrated by U.S. imperialism after its re- 
cent bombing of Cuba’s urban and rural 
areas” and “the people of the world stand 
on the side of the Cuban people and are 
against the U.S. interventionists.” 





Hard Worker for Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing two .articles from the New York 
Times of March 21, 1960: i 
Harp WORKER FOR AGED: AIME JOSEPH FoRAND 

WASHINGTON, March 20.—The Forand bill 
is known from coast to coast. But its author, 
Representative Amme JOsEPH ForaND, Demo- 
crat, of Rhode Island, remains almost anony- 
mous in comparison with the political issue 
he has raised. This is whether there should 





be a law to provide for medical care to the — ™ 


aged under the social security system. Mr. 
ForanD, a slightly bald, round, cigar-smoking 
man of medium size and somewhat lackluster 
manner, is an authentic example of a tradi- 
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tional type of American—the self-made suc- 
cess. He never got past the 7th grade in 
school—but on the now-defunct Providence 
News he edited the copy of newspapermen 
who were college graduates. He has been a 
Member of Congress for 22 years. Well 
versed in State and local politics he first 
came to Washington with the idea of learn- 
ing the national scene and becoming a politi- 
cal commentator. 

He found the national scene satisfying, and 
became part of it. An observer says he is 
a “putty character” who ducks a hot fight on 
unpopular issues. 

Many who have conversed with him about 
legislation have paid him the compliment of 
believing him to be a learned lawyer. But 
his law degree is an honorary LL.D. from 
Providence College. 

“My father became totally blind from cata- 
racts over both eyes when I was 12 years 
old,” he says when explaining his lack of 
formal education. 

“He was totally blind for a year. There 
were eight children around our table, and one 
daughter was bringing home $8 a week. I 
had to go to work. 

“From that time on it was home study for 
me—a la Lincoln. 

“I took a bookkeeping course sold by Sears- 
Roebuck. I went to night school and took 
shorthand until I could write 100 words a 
minute. I then was working in a cotton 
mill. I put an ad in the paper asking for 
office work, saying salary was no object to me, 
experience was my goal. I got a job with a 
sheet metal and roofing outfit at $3 a week. 
In 2 months the bookkeeper quit, and I took 
his work on too—my salary was raised to $5 
a week.” 

Mr. ForaNp sometimes amuses himself by 
trying to name all the jobs he held on his 
way up—and finishes off by saying it would 
be easier to name the jobs he didn’t hold. 

He worked for a wholesale baking company 
for 4 years before and 4 years after his service 
in World War I. He was in charge of 25 
delivery routes for baked goods, rising at 
2 a.m. to walk 4 miles to work. He has 
driven a dump truck, worked with pick and 
shovel. He has worked in a grocery store, 
sold lubricating oils. He has serviced radio 
sets. He has served as a private chauffeur to 
two different families. 

But always his evenings were spent in 
study. He says it paid off. 

From 1923 to 1927, Mr. ForaAND was a mem- 
ber of the Rhode Island House of Represent- 
atives. After service as secretary to two 
Members of Congress in Washington, he was 
made chief of the Rhode Island State divi- 
sion of soldiers’ relief and commandant of 
the Rhode Island Soldiers’ Home. 

Mr. ForAND says it was this first-hand ex- 
perience with the medical needs of the aged 
that prompted his introduction of the 
Forand bill in 1957. 

“The needy will never again be just statis- 
tics to anybody who has to deal with their 
personal problems,” he says. But he never 
fails to add: “If anybody has a better solu- 
tion on medical care to the aged than I have, 
let them come up with it.” 

Of the American Medical Association, 
which vigorously opposes the Forand bill, its 
author repeatedly remarks: “I thank the 
A.M.A. It has done far more to publicize 
my bill than I could possibly do.” 

A joiner, Mr. Foranp belongs to Elks, 
Eagles, Lions Club, Knights of Columbus 
(fourth degree), French-American organiza- 
tions—he comes from French stock—Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

He was born at Fall River, Mass., on May 
23, 1895, and moved as a child to Rhode 
Island. He married Gertrude Bedard in 
1931. They have no children. 

He has been a member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee since January, 1943, 
and now ranks second on the Democratic 
side. 
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ForaNp Britt Mat FLoops CONGRESS—JAVITS 
Gets 700 LeTrers In 2 Werxs—WRITERS 
Are 2 TO 1 BEHIND Am TO AGED 

(By Bess Furman) 

-WasHINGTON, March 20.—The name of a 
Member of Congress from the smallest State 
in the Union far and away tops those men- 
tioned in the incoming mail of the senior 
Senator from New York. 

This phenomenon is more or less repeated 
throughout Senate and House Office Build- 
ings as Members of Congress struggle with 
the issue of medical care for the aged—now 
simply dubbed from coast to coast the 
Forand bill. 

Briefly, this is a plan promulgated by 
Representative Aime J. Foranp, of Rhode 
Island, whereby the social security payroll 
tax would be raised for employers and em- 
ployees to pay for medical care for old-age 
and survivor insurance beneficiaries. 

Introduced a few days before the close of 
Congress in 1957, the Forand bill gained mo- 
mentum in 1958 and 1959 and is going strong 
in this election year of 1960. 

In the office of New York’s Senator Jacos 
K. Javits mail mentioning the Forand bill 
by name has doubied in the last 4 weeks. 

This mail has become “uncontested first” 
among the 100 topics on which the Senator's 
staff keeps tally. .In January and February 
Forand letters ran around 400 a month. Be- 
tween March 1 and March 15 the tally 
jumped to more than 700 letters. 


MAIL FAVORS MEASURE 


The March mail has been running 2 to 1 
in favor of the Forand bill. 
comes mostly from labor unions, clubs of 
retired persons, and retired individuals who 
have chronic illnesses or have had operations. 

The “against” mail is preponderantly from 
physicians, but also voices the views of in- 
surance companies, pharmaceutical houses 
and businessmen objecting to a rise in the 
payroll tax. When the aged speak for them- 
selves, they are spunky. 

Excerpts from a few representative letters 
follow: 

FOR FORAND BILL 


“IT am 80 years old, 64 years in industry; 
sickness has taken my home, insurance poli- 
cies, and now a pauper’s oath, so as to get 
medical care. Fine thing for a democracy. 
May I in all fairness ask you and your col- 
leagues how you can vote against this bill 
when, from the President on down to the 
newest Members of Congress, you will get 
free socialized medicine at either the Walter 
Reed or Bethesda hospitals? After all we 
retired old folks paid the taxes that erected 
these hospitals for our political boys to have 
no worries about sickness and its tremendous 
expense.” 

“I haven’t been to a doctor in almost 4 
years and I just can’t afford to go.” 

“The cost of medical care for people over 
60 years of age is exorbitant. I am a mem- 
ber of this age group.” 

“Surely a country so free spending abroad 
can.take care of its elderly population. Cer- 
tainly it makes more sense than the bomb 
shelter plan Rocky (Governor Rockefeller) is 
trying to push.” 

AGAINST FORAND BILL 


“I am not only strenuously against the 
Forand bill because of the many objections 
voiced by the American Medical Association, 
but I find it absolutely impossible to justify 
any legal act which will saddle my children 
and grandchildren with a completely un- 
necessary tax burden.” 

“It would seriously weaken if not destroy 
the entire social security structure.” 

“It is socialized medicine.” 

“It is the opening wedge for a Government- 
controlled program of health insurance.” 

“Our private insurance companies will 
always do a far better job at far less expense 
than the Government could ever hope to do.” 

- 


The “for” mail ° 
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Birmingham Bar Association Opposes 
Voting Referee Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted, I insert 
herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a resolution which was adopted a few 
days ago by the executive committee of 
the Birmingham Bar Association in cp- 
position to the voting referee proposal 
presently being considered in the House 
of Representatives. The Birmingham 
Bar Association is composed of all law- 


pressed in this resol 
the best legal talent a in my dis- 
trict. I urge that every Member of the 
House of Representatives give this reso- 
lution very careful consideration: 
RESOLUTION OF THE BIRMINGHAM Bark 
ASSOCIATION 


Whereas there is now pending nag the 
2d session of the- 86th. Congress of the 
United States certain tion relating to 
so-called civil rights which is but a patent 
attempt to further infringe upon the rights 
reserved and guaranteed to the several 
States, and to the individual citizens thereof 
under the Constitution of the United States; 
and 

Whereas the legislation thus proposed is 
inimical to the best interest of the people of 
the United States of America, and, if adopted, 
would tend to create discord, violence, and 
disunity among the people of this country 
and spread further disrespect for law and 
order and would gravely distort and im- 
measurably impair the respect of the people 
for courts in geneéral, and the Federal judi- 
cial system, in particular; and 

Whereas many of the of the pro- 
posed legislation are as objectionable to the 
people of this country, in this day and age, 
as were the provisions of the Reconstruc- 
tion Acts, which were unfortunately and- 
vindictively adopted over a Presidential veto 
in the not too distant past; and 

Whereas the executive committee of the 
Birmingham Bar Association views with 
alarm, the continued efforts of the Federal 
Government to encroach upon and invade 
the constitutional rights reserved to the 
States and to the people under the pretext 
of guaranteeing “civil rights” to certain seg- 
ments of the population now residing in the 
several States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the executive committee of 
the Birmingham Bar Association, in meeting 
duly assembled, a quorum being present, 
That said committee, on behalf of the Birm- 
ingham Bar Association, does hereby oppose 
the enactment into law of any provisions 
of so-called civil rights legislation now pend- 
ing before the 86th Congress of the United 
States, which create or authorize, or tends to 
create or authorize, the appointment by the 
Federal judiciary, or by any other Depart- 
ment of the Federal Government, of any ref- 
eree to police voting qualifications or voting 
procedures in the several States, or of any 
registrar to undertake to create a Federal 
system of registration of voters in the sev- 
eral States; be it further 

Resolved, That the Members of the Con-« 
gress from the State of Alabama be advised 
by the president of the Birmingham Bar 
Association of this expression of concern 
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with the legislation pending as aforesaid, and 
that each Member of the Congress from the 
State of Alabama be and he hereby is com- 
mended for the vigorous and determined 
heretofore manifested against 

such legislation; be it further 

‘Resolved, That Members of the Congress 
from the State of Alabama be and each of 
them is hereby urged unrelentingly to con- 
tinue to oppose and fight against the pas- 
sage of any legislation which tends to under- 
mine or subvert judicial processes long 
established in this country, or which im- 
pairs, or tends to impair, the integrity and 
respect of our judicial system and its ad- 
ministration of justice; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of this meeting and copies 
thereof forwarded promptly by the presi- 
dent and secretary to each Member of the 
Congress from the State of Alabama and to 
the press and to such other persons and 
organizations as the president of this asso- 
ciation may deem appropriate. 





Marine Corps May Get New Cold War 
Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
mounting discussions of U.S. foreign pol- 
icies, it is gratifying to note an increase 
in the number of thoughtful articles by 
writers of responsibility as well as cour- 
age. The latest is an informative discus- 
sion by Mr. Anthony Harrigan in the 
* March 13, 1960, issue of the News and 
Courier, eston, S.C., one of the 
Nation’s most ably edited n " 
Because of its pertinence, I commend the 
article for reading by all concerned with 
the formulation of U.S. policies: 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) News and 
Courier, Mar. 13, 1960] 
MarINE Corps May Get New CoL_p Wark 
MIssION 


(By Anthony Harrigan) 

How can the United States outthing, out- 
plan and outperform the Communist enemy 
in use of military forces for political ends? 

That is one of the survival issues facing 
our country. It is not the nation that has 
the most missiles that will win the cold war, 
but the nation that finds new ways of using 
its military power in situations short of a 
big war. 

The Soviets have proved resourceful in 
discovering ways to apply their military 
strength. They armed the North Koreans 
who fought against the United States. At 
present, the Soviets are helping Chinese 
Communists to build a submarine fleet. Red 
Army tanks have been used by Nassar’s 
United Arab Republic in attacks on Israel. 
Moscow-trained military advisers are with 
the Syrian Army. Reports are coming from 
Latin America that a legion of Communists 
will be formed to fight for any nation 
threatened by US. “reactionaries.” 

American traditions make it hard for this 
country to adjust to Soviet cold war tech- 
niques. For example, the United States in 
years past has laid stress on separation of 
military action and political action. But 
today, when the Communist enemy fights 
with. a combination of bribery, political 
leafiets and guerilla groups, separation of 
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military and political action is a handicap 
to the United States. 

Lack of political preparation of America’s 
fighting men was evident in Korea, where 
many U.S. prisoners of war were unequipped 
to face Communist brainwashing. Because 
other Koreas and Lebanons are likely to oc- 
cur, the United States must face up to the 
changed ways of war. ‘ 

News ways of war are being put into prac- 
tice in the two great underdeveloped areas 
of the world—Latin America and Africa. 
Both areas are the home of unstable coun- 
tries suffering from political immaturity 
and explosive nationalism. 

Not even the basic political blueprint has 
appeared in Africa. Though new African 
nations are gaining independence each year, 
the political pattern is unsettled. Ghana 
soon may be locked in political struggle with 
Nigeria over which nation will dominate west 
Africa. Armed conflict cannot be ruled out. 

The outcome of this and other struggles 
on the Dark Continent concerns the United 
States. Where the United States has a stake 
in the outcome of a political dispute, the 
need may arise for intervention at some 
point on the spectrum of politico-military 
activity. 

Many of the new nations in Africa have 
strategic importance. Somalia, now an 
Italian mandate area, and British and French 
Somaliland border respectively the Indian 
Ocean and the Gulf of Aden. They overlook 
the southern approaches to Red and Arabiari 
Seas and wash against Iran, Pakistan, and 
India. 

India is a neutral nation, but the other 


-. two are allied to the United States. If So- 


malia, which will soon gain its independence, 
were ruled by a pro-Communist regime, the 
seapower of the United States and its allies 
would be endangered in the Indian Ocean. 
Red naval units based on the east coast of 
Africa could seal off that part of the world 
from the Western democracies. 

Neither can the United States ignore the 
successes Of communism in Latin America. 
One of the principal objectives of Cuba’s rev- 
olutionary government is to drive the United 
States from its great naval base at Guanta- 
namo Bay. Throughout the Caribbean are 
important listening devices that help guard 
the American mainland against Soviet sub- 
marine attack. Leftist rule of the Caribbean 
Federation, for example, would mean real 
risks for the American people. 

Trouble in Latin America is not new. Dur- 
ing the 1920’s and 1930’s the U.S. Navy and 
the US. Marine Corps were called up to 
exercise a stabilizing force in the Caribbean 
and Central America. 

An era of good neighbor relations led to 
withdrawal of Marines. But the stepped-up 
tempo of trouble in this hemisphere sug- 
gests that the United States may have to 
link military force to political activity. 

If intervention is again a possibility, the 
United States must give thought to actual 
techniques The French experience in Al- 
geria makes clear that police actions require 
special training of troops. 

In 1956, Brig. Gen. Paris de Bollardiere, 
a@ French military zone commander in Al- 
geria, developed a new approach to pacifi- 
cation: He said: “We are separated by a 
wall from the Moslem community.” Realiz- 
ing this difficulty he temporarily abolished 
orthodox military organizations. He formed 
small units that combined political work 
with attacks against terrorists. Thus the 
French military forces became closely identi- 
fied with a villager’s safety and security. 

The time may not be distant when the 
U.S. Marine Corps will be called on to utilize 
similar techniques. If ordered into Cuba, 
the Corps would want to identify itself with 
Cuban groups that opposed the Castro 
forces. Political pacification would not be 
easy for the Marine Corps today, which 
stresses amphibious warfare and vertical 


. 





envelopment with helicopter attack forces, 
In retirement now are the officers and non- 
coms who restored order in Haiti and Nicara- 


gua in years past. The whole focus of the 
Marine Corps has changed as a result of its 


experience as an assault force in World War 


II. But a new emphasis on pacification 


duties may be necessary because of the na- 
tional stake in holding down Communist 
movements. 

Because the marines are a flexible, battle- 
ready professional fighting force, they may 
well become the national instrument for 
checking Communist indirect aggression. If 
this is the case, marines may have to be 
given new and different training in lan- 
guages, political administration, and pacifi- 
cation methods. Techniques of political 
persuasion may have to be taught not to 
a@ small handful of high-ranking officers, but 
on the squad level. 

This sort of mission would be a new one 
to the American Armed Forces. But as Com- 
munists make clear, they are en« 
gaged in a war that could last decades. 
The counterattack against Communist ac- 
tivity in Cuba, or even Africa, must be 
made with weapons and tactics that are suit- 
able. 





Ireland the Gift Giver—An Address De- 
livered by the Right Reverend Monsi- 
gnor John K, Cartwright on March 17, 
1960, at the Banquet of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 





Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on the. 


occasion of St. Patrick’s Day last week 
I was privileged to attend the annual 
banquet of the Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick here in Washington. The whole 
program was wonderful and the evening 
was a happy and festive one indeed. 


One of the real highlights of the occa- 


sion was the singularly fine address 
delivered by the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor John K. Cartwright of St. Mat- 
thew’s Cathedral here in our Nation’s 
Capital. Needless to say, I have listened 
to a great many speeches on the many 
St. Patrick’s Days I have celebrated 
over the years. Monsignor Cartwright’s 
address ranks among the very finest I 
have ever heard. Its high quality is 
immediately apparent and stems in 
large part, I feel, from its overall tone 
of universality—a quality not often 
found in speeches commemorating St. 
Patrick’s Feast Day. I take pleasure, 
Mr. Speaker, in placing this address in 
the Recorp so that all may have the 
benefit of its message. The monsignor’s 
speech follows: 
IRELAND THE Girt GIVER 

There is a tradition of good will and of 
almost mystical friendliness which invests 
this feast when men of different races take on 
an imaginative citizenship in the Irish race. 
The same spirit of good will and compliment 
is prevalent in the eulogies of St. Patrick. 
Sometimes the comnvliments abound in fancy 
rather than in the sober reality of historical 
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realization. And it is a pity that a sort of 
mist—legendary however beautiful—seems 
to gather around one who nevertheless lived 
in the real world of the fifth century and 
whose achievement was one of the most 
powerful in human history. St. Patrick’s 
mission made a whole people a part of 
Christendom and therefore a part of Euro- 
pean history, and therefore a part of our 
history. There was about him a splendor of 
instantaneous success that is nearly unique. 
There was also a unanimity on the part of 
the people whom he won. St. Patrick and 
his companions were apostles, missionaries, 
teachers. But they were not martyrs. And 
here again in the marvelous welcome given 
to his message there was something strange 
and marvelous and not to be forgotten. 

With your permission, however, I shall 
dwell tonight not so much on St. Patrick 
and his work but on the centuries that were 
its consequences. 

My subject is “Ireland, the Gift Giver.” As 
such I ask you to dwell with me for a mo- 
ment upon the rich- endowments, the rich 
generosity of its people in the past, and upon 
its rich potentialities for further contribu- 
tions in the present and the future. 

In the very distant past of Roman impe- 
rialism the Celtic peoples pass before the 
lens of history. They succumbed at first to 
the Roman sword and afterward to the or- 
ganizing genius of the Roman lawyer and 
engineer. But they were not, for all that, 
an inferior people. The ancient writers in- 
cluding Caesar, who conquered them, recog- 
nized in them a people who had something 
to give to even Rome. Lucan, the poet, 
saluted the bards, the spiritual leaders of the 
Celtic tribes as those to whom was given 
knowledge “of the gods and the powers of 
heaven.” “From you,” he said, “we learn 
that the frontier of man’s spirit is not the 
senseless grave;—death, if your lore be true, 
is but the passage to enduring life.” 

“The frontier of man’s spirit is not the 
senseless grave.” So thought the Roman of 
the Celt, who awakened within his civilized 
and conventional mind the wild surmises of 
the spirit, the haunting conviction of im- 
mortality which is native to the immortal 
soul of man. Such was not the only, but 
the chief contribution of the Celt. The Ro- 
man gave him roads and commerce and 
stability. He awakened in the Roman the 
suggestion which precedes the faith that 
“the frontier of man’s spirit is not the sense- 
less grave.” The Roman worked and fought 
and built, yielding structures that might 
serve the purpose of this world’s day. The 
Celt, even before he was a Christian, pointed 
beyond the horizons of this world’s sunlight 
to the vaster issues of the everlasting day 
when man’s true destiny will be accom- 
plished. 

The time was to come when Rome’s im- 
perial secret perished from his mind and 
heart. The legions vanished, the roadways 
fell into decay, commerce shrank, schools 
disappeared, art was corrupted, the Roman 
peace gave place to chaos and the laws 
yielded to anarchy. Civilization gave place 
to barbarism. The fair cities with their 
temples and porticoes were replaced with the 
hovel structures of those who came from 
the forests. The power of reason and the 
human mind to advance upon the wilder- 
ness seemed to be lost. And on the ancient 
frontiers the children of civilized Rome and 
civilized Celt alike trembled within the 
diminishing circle of the light. 

Then came salvation. Within the frontiers 
the bishop and the Benedictine arrested the 
ravaging hand and directed the new tribes on 
their path to. the new civilization of the 
Middle Ages. And on the frontiers a re- 
newed civilization, not the Roman Empire 
but Christendom, achieved anew its powers 
of expansion and of carrying the mission of 
light to the peoples who sat in darkness, 

If we are civilized today we owe it to the 
past. Not to one past but to many pasts: the 
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past of Greece and Rome and equally with 
these to the glorious and sometimes unap- 
preciated past of the Middle Ages. The men 
of the centuries from the fifth to the tenth 
strove pitifully and piously to save the frag- 
ments of their past. And in the nobility of 
that struggle was achieved a new present 
as the basis for an even nobler future. Upon 
the work of those five centuries* you and I 
depend for letters, for art, for music, for 
government. Science itself which is the 
creation of our own time and which some- 
times makes our own times seems very self- 
sufficient—science itself is born to us but 
the stream of its blood comes down from 
those noble and pathetic ages when men and 
women yielded their courage to protect the 
diminished yet precious inheritance which 


their age had given to them, and in the. 


midst of exiguous resources and sterile ruins 
gave birth again to mankind's creative pow- 
ers. 
Those five centuries were great not so 
much for their achievement but for what 
they made possible to the high Middle Ages 
and to us. And in those great five centuries 
one of the greatest nanres is borne by those 
who did the greatest deeds, the scholars and 
the monks of Ireland. Sedulius Scotus at 
Liege whose verses carried into Christian 
expression the ancient Celtic longing for 
immortality, Virgilius at Salzburg who, long 
before the instruments of modern science 
were invented, reflected the scientific long- 
ing to break the limits of time and space; 
John Scotus Erigena who opened again for 
northern peoples the problems that were first 
stated in Ionian and Apulian cities by Thales 
and Pythagoras. These names are perhaps 
not in much currency among us today. But 
if others forget, let Irishmen remember that 
the gifts of scientific curiosity and literary 
expression and philosophic thought which 
are the very blossom of civilization were 
given to the ancestors of Englishmen and 
Frenchmen and Germans and Americans over 
1,000 years ago by Irishmen. It was not al- 
ways Irishmen who gave them, and they were 
given not only by Irishmen then. But the 
Irish gave them and gave them chiefly at 
the time when the rest of us needed them 
most, at a critical age of danger and spir- 
itual starvation. And had it not been for 
those generous gifts of ancient Ireland, the 
rest of us might be Franks today instead of 
Frenchmen, Teutons instead of Germans, 
Anglo-Saxons (or even Jutes) instead of 
Englishmen. And America might still be a 
continent of Cherokees and Iroqouis. 

And note how these great scholars became 
the pilgrims and colonists of Christendom on 
its frontiers. Today there are cities in the 
heart of Europe which then were village out- 
posts of culture. In those places there 
lingers in many a name and many a monu- 
ment the remembrance of the Irish pioneers. 
Their monasteries helped to keep religion 
and learning in Rouen before it became the 
Athens of the Normans; in Cambrai where it 
fronted on the desert northern flatiands; in 
Cologne when the Rhine was a crossingplace 
for savages and before anyone had seen even 
in imagination a Gothic spire; in Luxeuil 
when Columbanus wrestled with the cruel 
and lustful strength of the Burgundians; in 
Rheims when it was just becoming the bap- 
tismal front of Christian France; in Ratisbon 
before the first of the Danube’s valleys had 
become a hearth of ordered industry and 
peace; in St. Gall when the austere mountain 
solitudes behind it were not yet won for 
either faith or patriotism; in Bobbio when 
the Alpine passes had been lost to the wild- 
erness and Italy’s frontier shrank to the 
Apennines. To all these places the Irish 
came. On all that march of Christendom 
they brought gifts to men, and bright in the 
coronets of those crested cities are the 
emeralds of Irish faith and Irish learning. 

These ancient achievements are our mem- 
ories. Yet the Irish people do not rest only 


upon ancient glories half lost in the Celtic 
twilight or dim in the distant 
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one of the great contributions to the history 
of today. 

Many peoples of Western Europe have in 
the last four centuries carried the streams 


and workmanship, the Frenchman his art 
and his clear thought, the his 


achieve, the Spaniard his dignity and inde- 
pendence which made Spain in our time the 
first country clearly to repudiate the inter- 
national folly and crime of communism. 
These special characteristics of each land 
accompany the general qualities of patience 
and co which were needed to turn this 
savage continent into the home of settled 
peace which is America. 

Surely the Irish were not lacking in those 
general qualities of patience and courage. 
But patience and courage have been the qual- 
ity in some degree of every nation that has 
survived the years. What of the special and 
individual gifts that Ireland contributed to 
the treasury of our Nation’s annals. 

It seems to me that they are two, these 
gifts of Ireland to America. And I feel that 
they are gifts which America has not yet 
used to their fullést extent. They are gifts 
which at first sight are not closely associated. 
Yet perhaps their fountains lie ciose together 
in the recesses of the human soul. These 
two gifts’are humor and spirituality. 

Americans like to think that they are 
humorous, and so they are. But our char- 
acteristic humor finds its expression in clever 
slang and in the wisecrack. And these, 
though good things in themselves, do not 
have the force which they should have to 
dissipate the snobcults which are among our 
more-grievous afflictions. These mental in- 
adequacies to deal with the absurd have done 
much mischief and could do more. But the 
Irish sense of humor—the realization of ab- 
surdities in the heart of things—makes the 
Irish (and would make us) immune to snob- 
bery and pussyfooting and pomposity. 

The second contribution which the Irish 
have made to America is spirituality. Cen- 
turies ago the Roman recognized in the Celt 
that quality in which he himself was lacking. 
“The frontier of man’s spirit is not the sense- 
less grave.” And today America needs if not 
to gain at least to preserve this realization 
of the primacy of the spiritual. Perhaps 
under God the Irish were sent here to enrich 
our beloved.country with a greater vision of 
the fact that “the frontier of man’s spirit is 
not the senseless grave.” 

For assuredly the Irish are leaders among 
the races of men in keeping the sense of 
the spiritual. In other lands the hard clear 
light of common day makes real the things 
of earth and banishes the thought of the 
supernatural. In Ireland the clouds and rain 
break from time to time and let heaven's 
sunlight down as through a window to bless 
the valleys and to glorify the misty moun- 
tain tops. Light is a visitor from heaven 
that comes and goes. Perhaps that is why 
the Irish are so hospitable and so polite to 
suggestions from above and why the thought 
of heaven is always present in their minds. 

Chesterton tells a beautiful story that 
came to him from Donegal. An Irish farmer 
was walking on a mountain road. Suddenly 
he met a beautiful woman holding in her 
arms a child. To his question she replied: 


“I am the mother of God. And this is Him- 
self. And He’s the boy you'll all be wanting 
at the last.” 

Is not that an exquisite story? And is 
it not very real? Real of our forbears, and, 
please God, somewhat real to us. The di- 
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the endowment of their people. The Irish, 
without brodcades and canvas and without 
great churches intensely realize the divine 
and simply conceive it in their daily speech, 
The word made fiesh has these long centu- 
ries been a familiar and beloved visitor on 
the hearth and in the hearts of every Irish 


i 


We do not wrong the dear country that 
is our own in saying that it meeds more of 
this. May we hope that it is the destiny 
of the Irish in America to give her this one 
more great gift. Our land is richest in the 
world in material resources; richest in the 


glorious terrestrial destiny without rejecting 
the insight into the heart of the world which 
is Irish humor and without forgetting the 
Irish insight into spiritual realities, the 
Trish faith that “the frontier of man’s spirit 
is not the senseless grave.” 





Our Monetary System: A Most Unusual 
Newspaper Informs Its Readers on the 
Subject of the Nation’s Money System 
and the Federal Reserve’s Monetary 
Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr.. Speaker, during 
January and February of this year, the 
Texas Observer ran a series of articles 
under the general title “Parman on 
Money.” This title refers, of course, to 
our distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able Wricut PaTman, of Texas, who, as 
most of us know, is an expert on mone- 
tary matters to be reckoned with. 

These-articles are most enlightening. 
Despite the obvious importance of this 
subject, I regret to say it is one which is 
too much neglected, particularly by the 
public press. More than that, the Gov- 
ernment officials in charge of monetary 
matters and the banker-philosophers 
who speak on the subject have a way of 
surrounding this subject with much 
mysticism, gobbledygook, and, at times, 
downright misleading statements. As a 
result, the public is more confused than 
enlightened concerning one of our most 
important social institutions, namely, 
our money system. 
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I believe that the Members will find 
the Texas Observer’s articles both in- 
formative and stimulating reading. And 
because of the scarcity of enlightening 
information en this subject, have 
thought that I could do a good service 
by calling attention to such information 
from time .to time. 

A word about the Texas Observer. It 
is a weekly newspaper, published at 
Austin, Tex. It is one of the rare giants 
of American journalism. It reports on 
those important issues which most of the 
newspapers of the country find either too 
hot to handle or too difficult to handle. 
As a consequence, it has a high reputa- 
tion and a devoted following of sub- 
scribers over the country—from the far- 
thest corner of Texas to Maine. 


The first of the articles I have men- 
tioned appeared in the January 15 issue 
of the Texas Observer, and it is as 
follows: 

[From the Texas Observer, Jan. 15, 1960] 


PATMAN ON MONEY—PATMAN CHARGES “ROB- 
BERY IN BROAD DAYLIGHT” 


(The observer’s intent in the series here 
beginning on Congressman Wricut PaTMaN 
end the banks is not to advocate nor eval- 
uate PaTMAN’s ideas but to give them a full 
hearing. We invite disputation on the sub- 
ject and trust our readers will agree that if 
Mr. Patman is right, the Congress has 
neglected a national scandal, while if he is 
wrong, he is very wrong.—EbrITor) 

WasHINGcTON.—"Oh, it’s-cruel. It’s high- 
way robbery in broad daylight. Imagine the 
Government paying that much for its own 
credit.” 

In such language does the venerable 
Wricht PatMan, Congressman from Tex- 
arkana since 1928, condemn rising interest 
rates on money. 

In 1945-46 PatTmMawn said, the interest rate 
on short-term obligations of the Govern- 
ment was three-eighths of 1 percent, but the 
rate has increased more than 10 times. 
Long-term Government interest rates are 
over 4 percent, and the bankers are “shoot- 
ing for 4.5 percent bonds.” 

PaTMAN favors a limit of 2.5 percent in- 
terest on long-term Government bonds. 


“This is a case of the majority needing 
protection from the minority—the bankers 
having all the privileges,” Parman told the 
Observer in an interview in his Washington 
office. “The people who run the big papers 
are hooked up with them. 

“We have no supervision over the banks. 
We can’t get an independent audit—we 
haven't had one in 46 years. They have 
enough power to stop any investigation. 

“The people are paying interest of at least 
$314 billion a year they wouldn't have to pay. 
The total interest payments on the national 
debt are $9 billion a year—the largest item 
in the budget except national defense, 50 
percent higher than all payments to all vet- 
erans of all wars for all purposes. 


RUN THIS COUNTRY 


“The Federal Reserve ought to be im- 
peached,” the Congressman said angrily. 
“They absolutely ought to be impeached. 
It’s a disgrace to let a few fellows repre- 
senting Wall Street absolutely run this 
country and have more power than Congress 
does.” 

Patman said the open market committee 
of the Federal Reserve System, a committee 
which buys and sells Government securities 
in the open market but in secrecy, is com- 
posed of five members selected by banks and 
seven who are “supposed to be public mem- 
bers—but of course they’re private bankers.” 

“The Federal Reserve banks regulate no 
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private banks now-—they’re just stuffed 
shirts, spending tremendous amounts of 
money. The open market committee makes 
the fundamental decisions,” he said. 

The people do not understand that the 
banks manufacture money, PATMAN declared, 

“They're the manufacturers, creating 
money. The Federal Reserve banks create 
dollars out of the Government’s credit when 
they issue Federal Reserve notes. They have 
25 percent in gold behind it, but the gold 
belongs to the Government. The gold is 
really a fiction; on the international market, 
some like to deal with gold.” 

The private banks, in relationship to their 
reserves, can then “manufacture as much 
money as they want to make—from their 
own greedy standpoint,” Parman said. “They 
can put all their money in Government 
securities and go fishing.” 

A SCANDALOUS STORY 


He has been swinging, too, against what 
he regards as banks’ evasion of financial 
responsibility for the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

“The banks were supposed to pay one- 
twelfth of 1 percent of their deposits’ to 
FDIC, he said, “but during the 80th Repub- 
lican Congress the law was changed so that 
the FDIC Board can get $3 billion from the 
US. Treasury any time they want it, direct. 
This is a Government obligation for which 
they (the banks) pay nothing—a bonus to 
the banks. And then they began cutting 
the one-twelfth of 1 percent contribution, 
until they can subtract 60 percent of that 
one-twelfth. 

“It’s a scandalous story, scandalous,” Pat- 
MAN exclaimed. “The U.S. Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation has 81 cents to pro- 
tect every $100 on deposit.” In the event of 
@ run on the banks, he said, “the Govern- 
ment would just print the money.” 

The national debt ought to be paid off toa 
certain amount, “but we’ve got to have a 
national debt,” PatmMan believes. To pay it 
off quickly and abruptly would cause “the 
worst depression in history.” As long as the 
private sources of capital will not provide 
enough funds to keep the economy going, the 
Government must do so, and this means the 
national debt, he reasons. 

Patman believes bankers should be re- 
moved from the Federal Reserve Board. “It’s 
scandalous. It’s shocking. It’s so shock- 
ing—the people won’t believe it,” he said, 
handing the reporter some CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORDS. ¢@ 

“You won't find debates. Because they 
won’t challenge me. They keep it out be- 
cause they know damn well what I can do 
to them,” he said. 

“Pressures from the bankers and the fre- 
quent charges that reforms bankers oppose 
would be inflationary intimidate many per- 
sons on the subject of money,” he said. 

“It hasn’t intimidated you, I notice,” the 
reporter observed. 

“No sir. It will not,” he said. 


THE NO. 1 MONEY MAN 


PaTMAN is not just another Congressman. 

He is second-ranking member of the Texas 
delegation in tenure. Only Speaker RaAYBURN 
has served longer. 

He is chairman of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee. Every other Congress he is 
chairman of the Joint (House-Senate) Eco- 
nomic Committee. On the powerful House 
Banking and Currency Committee he is the 
third-ranking member. 

Born near a railroad siding named Pat- 
man’s switch (for his family, who settled 
there, near Texarkana, after the Civil War), 
PATMAN was graduated from Hughes Springs 
High School and earned his law degree from- 
Cumberland University, Tennessee. (‘I only 
got involved in banking and finance because 
Thad to,” he says.) 


He served in the Texas Legislature from 


1921 to 1924, was district attorney for the. 
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fifth judicial district of Texas, and was 
elected to Congress in 1928. 

Bankers all over the country know about 
him, and some fear him. The Associated 
Press said in a story from Washington, De- 
cember 28, 1958, that his ideas about money 
and credit “in some outraged quarters” earn 
tags like “sawdust floor economist,’ “cheap 
money,” and “funny money.” 

But, said AP: “Money, like the weather, is 
something everyone talks about, but few 
really understand it. Parman is one who 
does. In spite of the controversy over his 
economic philosophy, the solemn Texan prob- 
ably rates as the No. 1 money man in 
Congress because of his knowledge of this 
complex subject.” 

When a man of this standing declares, as_ 
“"PaTMAN did, for instance, in a letter to the 
Observer on December 19, 1959, that “the 
Federal Reserve Board now is guilty of willful 
misconduct and gross malfeasance in office. 
They are doing what is equal to highway 
robbery in broad daylight by imposing ex- 
tortionary interest rates upon the people 
and permitting a few to make their millions 
overnight through the free use of the Gov- 
ernment credit”—then one would expect the 
Nation to take notice. 

But it has not. 


. e 
TAKE THE FLOOR \ 


His views have made no real impression on 
the Congress. The Democratic Party does 
not take them up—in fact, does not, as a 
general matter, discuss banking, except for 
occasional rhetorical abuse. And PATMaNn 
charges that the press blankets out a discus- 
sion of his field and his ideas. 

Last Congress, arguing against what he 
said would have been a bigger giveaway than 
all the Teapot Domes, Dixon-Yates deals, 
public land grabs, timber steals, and defense 
contract riggings put together, PATMAN said: 

“The reason is, the people generally are 
not informed about it and enter no protest. 
The Members of Congress have terrific pres- 
sure from the banking lobby that will profit 
so handsomely from this giveaway. Our ex- 
posés are scandalous and shocking but they 
are only printed in the daily CoNGREssIONAL 
Recorp, which is read by few people.” 

Last March, PATMAN made a speech to the 
U.S. House charging that the Federal Reserve 
system and the Republicans in 1958 “gave”— 
literally “gave”’—the banks $10 billion in 
1958. His reasoning was complex and re- 
quired some sophistication about banking. 
He had just finished charging that in fact, 
the $67 billion of interest-bearing U.S. Gov- 
ernment securities the commercial banks 
hold have all been acquired by money ‘“cre- 
ated on the books of these banks.” 

Then he asked the House: 

“Is there a Member within the sound of 
my voice who will dispute what I have said 
about that? Of course, there is not. There 
is not a person in the Government who will 
dispute it, because it is an inescapable fact. 
It cannot be disputed. So, here we are, 436 
Members of the House, sitting right here 


on the sidelines seeing this happen in broad . 


daylight and feeling helpless to do anything 
about it. That is the reason I complain.” 

But a Member did rise to the microphone. 
The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp reports the col- 
loquy: 

“Mr. Gross. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

“Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

“Mr. Gross. How did the gentleman vote 
on raising the debt limit?” 

He had voted no, Parman replied. 

He tried again in April. Market trading 
in onions is regulated by the Government, 
but market trading in Government securi- 
ties is totally unregulated, he declared. 


The interest rate had just gone to 4.26 per- 
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cent on longtime securities “for the first 
time since the early twenties.” Pleading for 
attention, PaATMAN continued: 

“The Federal Reserve Board last year fur- 
nished the panks enough free reserves, abso- 
oo free, without a penny cost, for them 

to go into the market and purchase $10,400 
million in U.S. Government securities, 
That was manufactured money. That was 
money created on the books of the banks. 
Every dollar of that money must be paid. 
By whom? Every bill says ‘U.S. Government 
will pay on demand, so mahy dollars.’ That 
is how. That is you. That is the people. 
In other words, it is a mortgage ‘upon all the 
property and upon all the incomes of all the 
people of the United States to pay that 
money which was created by the flick of a 
pen on the books of the banks in 1958 in 
order to buy these bonds totaling $10,400 
million. 

“If any Member of ‘Congress can justify 
that,” challenged Parman, “I wish that 
Member would speak out and I wish that 
Member would take the floor of this House 
and say it can be justified. I know now that 
no Member will do that because no Member 
will try to defend that policy. It cannot be 
defended. But we have remained silent. 
We have not done anything about it. Now 
it has overtaken us in a devastating, ruinous 
way. We must immediately pay some atten- 
tion and see if we cannot do something about 
it.” 





The Worthy Pilcher Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
leading daily newspaper of the Second 
Congressional District of Georgia, the 
Albany Herald, carried an editorial in 
its March 19, 1960 issue, entitled, “The 
Worthy Pilcher Report.” That editorial 
points out the magnificent service per- 
formed by the Foreign Economic Policy 
Subcommittee during a 40,000 mile tour 
of Far Eastern and Middle Eastern na- 
tions. The work of that subcommittee 
reflected great credit upon every member 
of that fine subcommittee, and I am par- 
ticularly proud of the leadership and 
wisdom displayed by my colleague and 
neighbor, the gentleman from Georgia, 
Congressman J. L. PILcHER, and I think 
the editorial points up dramatically the 
services rendered, and that the editorial 
should be made a part of the REcorp. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

EpiTor’s OUTLOOK—THE WORTHY PILCHER 

REPORT 

Second District Congressman JoHN LEON- 
ARD PILCHER’s Foreign Economic Policy Sub- 
committee of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, on the completion of a 40,000-mile 
tour of 17 Far Eastern and Middle Eastern 
nations to study the impact of US. 
foreign aid in these areas, has issued an 
eminently sensible report citing the strik- 
ingly dangerous gap which exists between 
grandiose projects at the top and millions 
of human beings still starving, still un- 
taught, who have neither the stamina to 
undertake nor the capacity to understand 
self-government. Significantly, the Pilcher 
subcommittee does not condemn foreign 
aid per se, nor has the chairman ever done 








so. But it does have a great many 


directly to the heart of the trouble. Newly 
independent, underdeveloped countries usu- 
ally seek to build rent een Fens a 
like huge dams, steel mills, and 

ways, often with little regard to overriding 
economi 


skyrocketed from $18 million to $85 miillion 


and may exceed $100 million before its com- 
pletion. Yet the Congressmen found this 
particular work “completely. unrealistic” in 
terms of that nation’s needs. In Korea, the 
mission found 300 projects were programed 
and more were scheduled to begin before the 
existing projects had been completed suc- 
cessfully. “Such an approach’ is costly 

operation and incgnclusive in results,” the 
lawmakers held. A Korean fertilizer plant, 
started with aid dollars in 1955 and ear- 
marked to cost $19.5 million, already has 
received more than $40 million, is still 


Congressmen 

clusion consonant with the dictates of com- 
monsense: “The study mission found a 
tendency on the part of several U.S. person- 
nel serving in foreign nations to magnify the 
interests of the particular country to which 
they are assigned. As a result of this prac- 
tice, some projects have been undertaken 
without adequate .consideration either of 
suitability or excessive cost to the United 
States.” 

This situation has resulted in nations like 
India, which faces a food crisis due to over- 
population and a grave lack of agricultural 
production methods and procedures, build- 
ing vast industrial monuments while the 
national investment in agriculture lags and 


tragic results, not only for the recipient 
nations but for the donor as well. Hungry 
people are easy prey for the glittering 
promises of communism. In this sense, 
American foreign aid, as 
tuted, is not meeting the most elementary 
test of the U.S. national interest. 

Our central error lies in our attempt to do 
too much in too many places with available 
funds, as Congressman PitcHer and his col- 
leagues make plain. this 
it is necessary to proceed to the logical con- 
clusion that American assistance be limited 
henceforth to a few fundamentals—food, 
education, and adequate military defenses. 
The total burden which this Nation bears is 
no light one. But to make the load even 
heavier through carelessness, slipshod ad- 
ministration and ineffectual planning is the 
height of foolhardiness. The Pilcher 
thus serves the best interest of the Amer- 
ican people in calling to public attention 
not only the obvious errors, but the need 
for a reformation in mutual assistance. 
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Violation of International Convention of 
1888 by Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. _ Speaker, 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court Justice 
Michael A. Musmanno, at the Carnegie 
Endowment Center on March 3, 1960, 
made a talk that I believe is worthy of 
his high office and the attention of his 
fellow Americans. He rightly waxes 

Andignant at the actions of the head of 
~ the Egyptian nation in violating the 
International Convention of 1888 which 
governs the operation of the Suez 
Canal, in committing acts of piracy, in 





violating the decree of the United Na-— 


tions of September 1, 1951, and further, 

in violating the principles of the United 

Nations to which Egypt was bound, 

“There shall be free and open transit 

through the canal without discrimina- 

tion overt or covert.” “The operation 
of the canal shall be insulated from the 
politics of any country.” 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this speech in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY PENNSYLVANIA SUPREME COURT 
Justice MicHart A. MUSMANNO, AT CAR- 
NEGIE ENDOWMENT CENTER, MARCH 3, 1960 
Mr. Chairman and friends, in the early 

part of December 1959, the Green ship 
Astrypalea stood into the beautiful harbor 
of Haifa, Israel, to take aboard as prosaic 
and as umprovocative a cargo as ever rode 
the ocean waves—cement, 400 tons of it. 
It had been purchased by a firm in Eritrea 
on the Red Sea. A ship may get to Eritrea 
from Haifa by traveling southwardly 
through the Suez Canal, a voyage of some 
1,000 miles, or it may reach Eritrea by cir- 
cumnavigating Africa, that is, by sailing 
westwardly to Casablanca, southwardly to 
Cape of Good Hope and then northwardly 
through the Indian Ocean, a distance of 
some 10,000 miles. Obviously the captain 
of the Astrypalea took the shorter route, 
charting his course due south and, on De- 
cember 18, arrived at Port Said for passage 
through the canal connecting the Mediter- 
ranean with the Red Sea. 

Here, however, he found the locks closed 
to his ship. Egyptian guards, acting under 
orders from Gamal Abdel Nasser, president 
of the United Arab Republic, informed the 
captain that he could pass through the 
canal only if he first surrendered the ce- 
ment he was transporting from Haifa. The 
Greek captain refused to give up his cargo 
and equally declined to return to Haifa, the 


waters of the Mediter- 
ranean at the head of the canal, as much as 
if it had been congealed in the cement 
which it carried. 

I ‘was traveling in the Mediterranean at 
the time and was considerably interested in 
the legal phases of extraordinary event. 


demanding the cargo of the Astry- 
had been conversing for some 
‘ore I mentioned the episode at 
Port Said, 2d up until this moment the 


Prime Minister had been very cheerful. 
When I put the question, however, his calm 
and amiable features tautened, his eyes 
flashed, his hands clenched and one word 
explosively rose to his lips—‘‘Robbery.” 

And that’s what Nasser’s action was— 
robbery. Nor was this the first time that 
the Egyptian Government had unfurled the 
black standard of freebooters. 

In April 1959, the Danish freighter Inge 
Toft, chartered by the United Mediterranean 
Agenices, of New York, also set out from 
Haifa, also carrying cement, in addition to 
other products, for passage through the Suez 
Canal on her way to the Orient. She was 
halted at Port Said and directed to dis- 
charge her Israel-loaded cement and other 
cargo. The captain refused and Nasser or- 
dered the ship detained. The Government 
of Israel, the owners of the ship and the 
owners of the cargo all protested, but Nasser 
refused to allow the ship to . Asa 
consequence, the Inge Toft, like the ship in 
Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
stuck in the motionless sea as if embalmed 
in pitch. 

Eventually the owners had to capituate to 
Nasser’s imperious demands. The detention 
was costing them a thousand dollars a day. 
The cargo was surrendered to Nasser who, 
adding insult to injury, compelled the owners 
to pay unloading costs so that it could not 
be said that they had been coerced into giv- 
ing up their property. This is like making 
the victim of a robbery pay for the revolver 
with which he is compelled to surrender his 
wallet so that it may be said that, after all, 
he was not coerced since it was at the per- 
suasion of his own weapon that he handed 
over his money. 

And, so far as the Astrypalea is concerned, 
she still remains to this day rusting in the 
murky waters of Port Said. Israel has pro- 
duced documents proving that title to her 
cargo of cement is in the purchasers: at 
Eritrea who anxiously await their goods, but 
Nasser still refuses to remove his usurping 
hand from the bulwarks of the unoffending 
vessel, 

The mere narrative of these two outrages 
is enough to prompt the brow-wrinkling in- 
quiry: Upon what basis does Nasser claim 
the right to take property belonging to some- 
one else? And how does such brutal appro- 
priation differ from piracy? 

Nasser claims that a state of war still ex- 
ists between Egypt and Israel and that, 
therefore, he may, on ‘his own authority, 
close the Suez Canal to Israel. The answers 
to Nasser’s contentions are so many and so 
overwhelming, individually and in combina- 
tion, that, in replying, one runs the risk of 
allowing indignation to overcome articula- 
tion. 

In the first place, the Astrypalea and the 
Inge Toft are not Israel ships. In the sec- 
ond place there was nothing in the cargoes of 
these two ships which could possibly do 
damage to Egypt as they passed through the 
canal. In the third place, the cargoes were 
no longer the property of Israel citizens since 
the consignees had paid for them in Haifa 
and were merely taking them home. The 
argument advanced by Nasser, in this respect, 
if accepted, would justify the creditor of a 
shoe store owner in assaulting and pulling 
off the shoes of a customer who had pur- 
chased and paid for the shoes in that shoe 
store. 

And then, so far as the state-of-war argu- 
ment is concerned, it is to be noted that the 
aggressive war which Egypt launched against 
Israel terminated almost 12 years ago, and, 
incidentally, it terminated in Egypt’s defeat, 
so that she may not presume she has a 
victor’s right to a loser’s property. 

Of course, Nasser maintains that the 


Egypt-Israel war has not terminated because 
a treaty of peace has not been concluded 
between the two countries; there was only 
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an armistice. But it is not Israel that ig 
at fault here. It is Nasser who refuses to 
dip the pen into the ink. He prefers to stir 
into the inkwell the vials of hatred, racial 
poison, and impassioned hostility. 

But, even if we were to assume that tech- 
nically the two countries are at war, and 
even if we were to assume that the 
Astrypalea and the Inge Toft cement be- 
longed to Israel, Nasser could not, under in- 
ternational law, confiscate the cargo ag 
contraband. The very object of an armi- 
stice is to suspend all belligerency. Violently 
seizing noncombatant goods is as much an 
act of war as firing a gun. 

But these arguments are all wholly un- 


necessary and superfluous because: Nasser “g 


has no right whatsoever to stop any ship, 
matter what its registry and no matter w: 

it is carrying, from passage through the 
Suez Canal, The International Convention 
of 1888, which governs the operation of the 
canal, specifically provides: 

“The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be 
free and open in time of war as in time of 
peace to every vessel of commerce or of war 
without distinction of flag. 

“Consequently, the high 
parties agree not in.any way to interfere with 
the free use of the canal in time of war ag 
in time of peace. 

“The canal shall never be subjected to the 
exercise of the right of blockade.” 

In spite of this specific, ironclad, inter- 


pretation-proof prohibition against inter- _ 


ference with passage through the Suez Canal, 
Nasser has, with a heavy hand, seized the 
helms of numerous ships at either terminus 


of the canal and refused to remove his hand - 


until bounty, by way of surrender of cargoes, 
has been paid into the coffers of his anti- 


Semitic hatred. In this nefarious process, 


cargoes of meat and hides have been held 


until they spoiled, indispensable goods 
needed in a rapid building and expanding 


economy have been delayed to the point of 
ruining innumerable projects. Oil tankers 
have been held up unless the owners agreed 
not to sell oil to Israel. 


$8 to $10 million a year more for fuel 
than she would ordinarily pay if she could 
buy canal-transported oil. 

‘Israel naturally protested to the United 
Nations against these acts of outlawry, and, 
on September 1, 1951, after Nasser had been 
given the fullest opportunity to explain his 
actions, the Security Council ordered Egypt 
“to terminate the restrictions on the passage 
of international commercial ships and goods 
through the Suez Canal wherever bound and 
to cease all interference with such shipping 
beyond that essential to the safety of ship- 
ping in the canal itself and to the observ- 
ance of the intenational conventions in 
force.” 

But Nasser spurned this decree as he ig- 
nored the convention of 1888. On Septem- 
ber 28, 1954, he brazenly halted the Israel 
freighter Bat Galim; appropriated her cargo 
of 93 tons of meat, 42 tons of plywood, and 
8 tons of hides, imprisoned her crew, con- 
fiscated the ship and impressed her into 
the Egyptian Navy. ’ 

The brilliant Israel Ambassador Abba 
Eban, in protesting to the Security Council 
against this Egyptian crime, declared: 

“It is difficult to think of a larger aggre- 
gate of offenses against international law 
and maritime tradition than those which 
Egypt compressed into the single episode 
of the Bat Galim. There is obstruction 
of free navigation; piratical seizure of a ship 
in an international waterway; physical vio- 
lence against the persons of mariners exer- 
cising innocent passage; fabrication of 
charges against sailors intransit; unlawful 
imprisonment; the bearing of false witness 
from the highest tribunals of international 
security dishonorable nonfulfilment of & 
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contracting _ 


This means that — 
Israel has been compelled to expend from 
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pledge given by a member nation at the table 
of the Security Council.” 

When the case of the Bat Galim was dis- 
cussed in the Security Council, the Repre- 
sentatives of the United States declared: 

“We cannot fail to state our view that 
Egyptian restrictions on ships passing 
through the Suez Canal, whether bound to 
or from Israel, or whether flying the Israeli 
or some other flag, are inconsistent with the 
spirit and intent of the Egyptian-Israeli 
General Armistice Agreement, contrary to 
the Security Council resolution of Septem- 
ber 1, 1951 (S. 2322), and a retrogression 
from the stated objectives to which both 
sides committed themselves in signing the 
armistice agreement. We cannot fail to 
state, therefore, that we look to Egypt to 
give effect to these decisions and agree- 
ments.” 

On October 12, 1956, Egypt was reminded 
again of her international obligations. The 
Secretary General of the United Nations read 
to the Security Council the list of princi- 
ples to which Egypt was bound. Nos. 1 and 
3 read: 

“There shall be free and open transit 
through the canal without discrimination, 
overt or covert. 

“The operation of the canal shall be insu- 
lated from the politics of any country.” 

In February 1957 President Eisenhower 
said to the American people and to the 
world that if Egypt tried to block , Israel 
shipping in the Suez Canal “this should be 
dealt firmly by the society of nations.” And 
what has happened since then? Egypt has 
not only tried to block Israel shipping. She 
has blocked it. She has more than blocked 
it, she has usurped it—all in flagrant de- 
fiance of international law, in opposition to 
United Nations edicts, and in disregard of 
maritime principles and elementary rules of 
justice. 

And what has the society of nations done 
about these unspeakable —usurpations? 
There have been remonstrances, protests, 
and mild criticisms, but no action. The 
United Nations sent its Secretary-General, 
Dag Hammarskjold, whom I greatly admire, 
to plead with Nasser, but since when, has 
law had to plead with outlaw, since when 
has honor had to plead with infamy, since 
when has authority had to plead with 
mutiny, and loyalty with perfidy? 

Nasser, of Course, resisted every appeal. 
He was deaf to reason, impervious to logic, 
scornful of legal obligation, insensate to de- 
mands of fundamental humanity. 

There is utterly no excuse for Nasser’s 
bellicosity. No nation has any design on his 
territory. On the contrary, many nations 
are assisting Egypt with heavy financial 
loans and private investment will tremen- 
dously help her economy. But those who are 
giving assistance to Nasser in this manner, 
and the United Nations whieh has been ex- 
tremely lenient in its treatment of Nasser, 
should ask themselves if in view of Nasser’s 
attitude toward international law, they are 
not building for themselves a Frankenstein 
on the Nile? 

I believe in the United Nations with'‘every 
atom of sincerity; it is the one bastion of 
hope for salvation of the world, but I feel 
that its failure to deal firmly with Nasser 
may lead to holocaust. 


Of course, it is futile to compare Nasser. 


with Hitler because the evil of Hitler, as the 
world now counts time, occurred so long ago 
that only the victims of his fiendishness 
can sense the horror which his name imme- 
diately conjures. But it is not inappropriate 
to say that the Western World is appeasing 
Nasser with the same lack of foresight man- 
ifested when.the later-to-be allies were at- 
tempting to soothe the ferocity of the Nazi 
monster. 

Nasser’s despotism over the Suez Canal 
cannot possibly be defended. It has been 
condemned by the society of nations gen- 
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erally and by the United Nations officially, 
but no pragmatic force has been exerted 
toward making him obey the law. The sit- 
uation is worse than that. He has been led 
to believe that he may continue his usurpa- 
tions without hindrance. He applied to the 
World Bank for a loan of $56% million with 
which do widen the canal. This would have 
been the time to demand guarantees that he 
respect international law and no longer in- 
terfere with Israel shipping. But no such 
guarantee was asked of him and of course 
he offered none. The loan was approved 
and Nasser may now widen the canal to 
allow for a greater scope to the stream of his 
fierce hatreds. 

He has already given ample evidence of 
the expansion of his anti-Semitic malevo- 
lence. He has called upon all the Arab na- 
tions. to devise plans and ideas on how to 
destroy Israel. One of his mad plans is to 
divert the waters of the Hasbani River in 
Lebanon, which lies north of Israel, so as to 
reduce Israel’s water supply. In order to 
accomplish this piece of satanic sabotage, 
the Lebanese would have to tunnel through 
mountains at a cost of from $10 to $15 mil- 
lion. Another plan is to reverse the course 
of the Banias which now flows down from 
Mount Hermon, and divert it through moun- 
tainous country to the Yarmuk. 

Anyone who has traveled through the Arab 
regions can see the great need for water for 
the prime requisites of life: the satisfying 
of thirst, the preparation of food, the an- 
swering to the demands of sanitation and 
agriculture. Nasser is building a dam on 
the Nile to supply water in his own Egypt, 
but to the north he would build a reservoir 
of hatred so as to channel the poison of hate- 
ful spite into all the Arab countries. In- 
stead of helping the Arabs to get more water, 
he would endanger the sources which they 
do have. Instead of helping them to get 
more bread, he feeds them with the cry that 
Israel’‘must be destroyed. 

But why must Israel be destroyed? What 
has Israel done which calls for her extinc- 
tion? Never was a country brought into 
existence under more lawful auspices than 
Israel. The United Nations, in General As- 
sembly convened, after long deliberation and 
study, decreed the autonomous formation 
of this state, this little state which in size 
is not as large as our State of Vermont. 
The land space of the nations in the Arab 
League, on the other hand, would cover an 
area equal to one-third of the whole United 
States. 

On March 14, 1948, this tiny piece of the 
earth's surface, the state of Israel, with a 
population of only 650,000, became an inde- 
pendent country. On March 15, 1948, the 
very next day, the armies of six Arab na- 
tions thundered across their respective bor- 
ders with guns, bayonets, scimitars, and 
knives to kill off the 650,000. Why? 

Were the Arab invaders seeking to take 
up where the Nazis had left off? The Nazis 
had already persecuted, tortured, butchered, 
and slain-6 million human beings, the moth- 
ers, fathers, brothers, sisters, and other kin- 
folk of the 650,000 in Israel. Were the Arabs 
hoping to finish off the race entirely? And, 
if so, why? 

What amazes me more than anything else 
in the history of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury is the fact that the United Nations did 
not come to the assistance of its own crea- 
ture. Why didn't the countries which had 
fought for the freedem of the world extend 
a helping hand to the Israelis who also 
needed freedom, needed it as much as any 
other people in the world? It may be that 
the world was tired of fighting, tired of help- 
ing, so it decided to let Israel fend for itself. 
But the Israelis had been fighting not only 
during World War II, but through the cen- 
turies for the right not only to be free but 
to survive. And so, although there were 
only 650,000 of them banded together in this 


little defile of destiny, they the 
invaders. They fought with the pluck and 


hang their heads in shame for this un- 
provoked assault on a little sister in the 
family of nations, and the world should 
take off its hat to the courage, daring, re- 
sourcefulness, and to sacrifice on 
the part of the defenders of Israel—for the 
sacred cause of liberty and independence. 

Since the end of the war Israel has worked 
and continues to work. She wants peace. 
As her citizens plow the fields, operate ma- 
chines, build roads, erect homes, churches, 
and schools, she stands ready at any moment 
to pick up the fountain pen at her side with 
which to sign a treaty of amity and concord 
with all her Arab neighbors. But Nasser 
gives evidence of not wan peace. 

So long as he can keep Arabs in a 
fever of agitation over a country other than 
the one in which they live, he hopes to keep 
them from thinking about his dictatorship. 
The only way a dictator can retain absolute 
power is to direct the attention of his sub- 
jects: from their own miseries by telling 
them they must fight againts a threatening 
country. And so, in Hitlerian fashion, Nas- 
ser exhorts the Arabs to destroy the Jews 
who are their mortal enemies. But the Jews 
are not enemies and they entertain no ill 
feelings toward the Arabs. I personally 
witnessed in Israel the freedom which the 
Arabs enjoy in that country. They have all 
the rights and privileges of the Jews. They 
hold property, they vote, they speak without 
hindrance. They elect representatives to 
the Israel parliament. The Arab children 


- go to Arab schools. They may worship as 


they wish and no one attempts to proselyte 
them. 

Nasser blindfolds the people in his coun- 
try and the other Arab countries to these 
facts and calls for war against Israel. Using 
Hitlerian methods of and em- 
ploying unashamedly the most primitive 
hate-rousing methods, he screams that Israel 
is determined to conquer the Arabs and that 
it wants to reign from the Nile to the Eu- 
phrates. If his phillipics where not capable 
of stirring up tragic results, they could be 
regarded as ludicrous. Israel has a land 
area of 8,050 square miles. The land pra 
the countries in the Arab League, 
leaders have all hatred cor mane 
hostility to Israel, covers 1,444,000 
miles. The population of Israel is 2 million, 
that of the Arab countries 51 million. Is- 
rael’s land is basically sterile, stony and one- 
half of it is desert. Much of the Arab lands 
are rich with oil deposits and contain vast 
potential fertile domains. If Nasser would 
release the Arabs from the physical and 
emotional burdens of war preparation and 
if he would lift from them the racial preju- 
dices with which he has yoked them, these 
domains could be cultivated and eventually 
developed until they would smile a good liv- 
ing for all the inhabitants. 

Eric Johnston, chairman of the Commit- 
tee for International Economic Outgrowth, 
who- has made an intensive study of the 
Mideast problems, declared in a special arti- 
cle in the New York Times, that with the 
harnessing of the five main rivers in the 
Arab countries, the Tigris, Euphrates, Litani, 
Jordan, and the Nile, there would be re- 
claimed for agriculture 8 million ee - 
land. And why has this not been 
no mast babatanial namead allesep meoieaen 


help. The West has offered times to 
finance river development in the 
Arab world. The United States offered to 
finance a $200 million project in the Jordan 
Valley; it has made funds available to Jor- 
dan for a project on the Yarmuk. 











gobbling s 
To speak of tiny little Israel, which is such 
little speck on maps of Eurasia that there 
not enough room for printing its name 
entirely within the space allotted for its 
geographical to speak of this lamb 
devouring the elephantine land mass of the 
Arab nations is nothing short of sheer non- 
sense. 


Of course, while Israel is a lamb in size, it 
a lion’s heart, and it will not allow itself 
be attacked and not fight back. This 
lamb will not allow itself to be taken to the 
sacrificial block to satisfy Nasser’s ambitions. 
And therein the danger that the United 
Nations must confront. Nasser is amassing, 
along the Israel frontiers, troops with tanks, 
cannon, bombers, and all other 
impedimenta of war. And while he is doing 
this, he is seeking to whip up war hysteria 


i 


These fiery exhortations are intended to 
incite the Arabs into attacking along Israel's 
frontiers. And if they attack, what will 
happen? The attack will surely be replied 
to under the law of self defense, reserved in 
the United Nations charter. But that will 


bring on reprisal, and the barbarous spec- 
tacle of bloody combat will be upon us once 
And as the blood flows and homes 
fall, and the ground scorches, the world will 
hold its breath to: see what Russia will do. 
Unfortunately, Russia’s performances in the 
past can give us no assurance that she would 
do other than seek to use the conflict to her 


Philadelphia Inquirer said only last Sunday: 

“The increased massing of the United Arab 
Republic troops at Israel’s borders, plus other 
military demonstrations pushed by President 
Nasser, confront the world with a new ex- 
Pplosive Middle East. 

“Serious tension. there could at any time 
spark off an Arab-Israeli armed clash, with 
dangerous and widespread consequences.” 

The editorial carries the heading “Dyna- 
mite Keg in Middle East.” 

The New York Times said recently that 
border clashes constitute a “warning that a 
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_hair-trigger situation continues to exist in 


Palestine—a situation that could blow up 
the peace of the Middle East.” 

Only 2 weeks ago the able and highly 
respected General of the United 
Nations, Dag Hammarskjold, said that the 
situation in the Middle East was “deteriorat- 
ing.” He declared that the only way to 
break the “chain reaction of reprisal and 
counterreprisal was to strengthen the hand 
of the United Nations and for the United 
Nations to stick to its guns.” 

I agree with that recommendation abso- 
lutely. I believe that the Security Council 
should step in at once—step in before it is 
too late. I believe that Nasser at this very 
moment is no less dangerous to world peace 
than was Hitler, 22 years ago. Nasser does 
not have the diabolical ability that Hitler 
possessed, nor does he have anything like the 
military machine which Hitler commanded. 
But he has given evidence of being just as 
unreasonable and as unwilling to listen to 
reason, and, with the powder keg admittedly 
existing in the Middle East he could, through 
unbridled egotism or dictatorial inebriation, 
strike the match which could accomplish the 
holocaust the United Nations was formed 
to prevent. 

The United Nations came into being while 
the flames of World War II were still licking 
at the ruins of the abode of civilization in 
which 22 million human beings had been 
reduced to ashes. Fully aware that another 
such war would finish off the human race 
completely, the peoples of the world au- 
thorized their representatives to build an 
ark of covenant for world peace. They 
spoke through the Charter of the United 
Nations. Article I of the charter enumer- 


. ates as the first purpose of the United Na- 


tions: 

“To maintain international peace and se- 
curity, and to that end: to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for 
the suppression of acts of aggression or 
other breaches of the peace.” 

Who can doubt that Nasser’s actions 
threaten the peace of the world? 

Article II, sections 3 and 4, provide: 

“3. All members shall settle their inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means in such 
@ manner that international peace and se- 
curity, and justice, are not endangered. 

“4, All members shall refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any state, or in 
any other manner inconsistent with the 
purposes of the United Nations.” 

Who can doubt that Nasser and the Arab 
nations with which he is conspiring have 
violated and continue to violate these pro- 
visions of the Charter of the United Nations? 

Under all these circumstances, I believe 
that the Security Council should convene 
and order Nasser at once to do the following: 

1. Lift his illegal blockade of the Suez 
Canal, and allow ships the free navigation 
which interntaional law authorizes and 
guarantees; a 

2. Cease his agitations for war and the 
shedding of blood. 

3. Enter into immediate negotiations for 
a treaty of peace with Israel under the 
auspices of the United Nations. 

If Nasser fails immediately to obey these 
mandates, the United Nations should expel 
the United Arab Republic from the United 
Nations, as provided for in article 6, as 
follows: 

“A member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the principles con- 
tained in the present charter may be ex- 
pelled from the organization by the Gen- 
eral Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council.” 
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Progress in Space Promotes Peace and 


Economic Growth ‘ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVID S. KING 


Or UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege last Thursday night to 


attend the reception and banquet given - 
by the Baltimore Association of Com= fF 


merce commemorating the second anni- - 
versary of the Vanguard I earth satellite, 
and to hear my distinguished colleague 
on the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, the Honorable Emrio Q, 


Davparto. As the principal speaker on 


this historic occasion, Mr. DapDARTIO made 
an excellent anlysis of the great chal- 
lenge and the equally great opportunity . 


-which lie before us in space. He clearly, 


pointed out why this Nation must recap- 


ture the leadership in space technology - | 


to maintain the security of the free 
world. I urge my colleagues to give 
careful study to his speech which 
follows: . 
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Q. DaDDARIO DELIVERED aT SECOND ANNIVER~ 
SARY CELEBRATION OF VANGUARD I, AT BALTI- 
MORE, Mp., Marcu 17, 1960 ; 
From Portland, Maine, to Norfolk, Va., 
crowding against the eastern Atlantic sea- 
board, live approximately 40 million Amer- 
icans. This is the greatest concentration of 
population in the United States. Within 
this area is.a great amount of our national 
talent and ability. 

This one gigantic community is alert to 
the future, and it has shown its awareness 
by meeting the problems of growth that have 
confronted the Nation. A tremendous road 
network, interwoven with bridges and tun- 
nels, binds it together. 
thousands, from the lowest to the highest 
levels of education, have been provided. In’ 
our midst are located some of the outstand- — 
ing intellectual communities of the world. 

I live and work in this community as many 
of you do, and know the great concern that 
exists about the state of our national effort 
in space. Our people respect achievement. 
They were proud when Vanguard I was fired 
into orbit 2 years ago today. They were 
proud of the technical accomplishments, in 
which the Martin Co. played such a large 
part. They had a natural expectation that 
the United States would be first in space. 
They saw the Vanguard accomplishment as 
a great step forward in the reestablishment 
of our world position. They expect that 
more will be done and demand that it shall. 

Within the week, we have seen a 94.8- 
pound sphere hurled millions of miles into 
space. Pioneer V is on its way to a 527-mil- 
lion-mile trip around the sun. It carries 
five principal scientific experiments to teach 
us more about the universe. This, too, is a 
heartening accomplishment and deserves to 
be applauded. , 

To some, the exploration and uses of space 
are an illusion. It is not unusual to hit 
pockets of doubt in the course of our prog- 
ress. You hear expressions of scorn about 
visionaries, and severe concern about the 
pocketbook. I am reminded of the words 
Columbus wrote in a letter after his. first 
voyage: 
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“For although men have talked or writ- 
ten of these lands, all was conjecture with- 


out getting a look at it, but amounted only. 


to this, that those who heard, for the most 
part listened and judged it more a fable 
than that there was anything in it, how- 
ever small.” 

Consider that Columbus was beset by some 
of the same difficulties that our scientists 
and engineers face today. He was required 
to submit his proposal to the so-called Tala- 
vera commission of learned men for review 
and to justify his requirements. They held 
hearings in the year 1486, and issued their 
report in the year 1940, 444 years later. They 
judged that the promises of Columbus “were 
impossible and vain and worthy of rejec- 
tion.” They reported to their royal majes- 
ties that it was “not a proper object for their 


' royal authority to favor an affair that rests 


on such weak foundations and which ap- 
peared uncertain and impossible to any edu- 
cated person, however little learning he might 
have.” 

Yet, curiously enough, it was the educated, 
then as now, who knew how well the founda- 
tions had been laid for such a trip. For cen- 
turies, men had been making discoveries that 
pieced together the maps from which Colum- 
bus’s great design sprang. 

The Renaissance was a great age of ex- 
ploration, not unlike today. We have broken 
the bounds of many scientific fields, and we 
have discovered others that our scientists 
long to invade. Historians think that the 
welfare of a country and its will to explore 
may be closely related. The energy, the in- 
quiring mind, the courage for endurance that 
find expression in exploration may well turn 
out in themselves to be the most important 
measures of & country’s greatness. I hope the 
zeal and courage that have brought us in 
this half century to the top of Everest, to 
- the North and South Poles, to the greatest 
depths of the oceans, and even into the 
heart of the atom, will not lessen. 

Why do men seek these things? It is 
sometimes difficult to explain why it was 
necessary to get to Timbuktu or Lhasa, or 
even Everest or the Matterhorn. The com- 
mon motives for exploration are given as 
conquest, military advantage, plunder or 
trade advantage, commercial gain or scien- 
tific advantage. Yet, I rather like a some- 
what more irreverent analysis by the sage of 
Baltimore, the late H. L. Mencken. He said: 

“The value the world sets upon motives is 
often unjust and inaccurate. Consider, for 
example, two of them: mere insatiable 
curiosity and the desire to do good. The lat- 
ter is put high above the former, and yet 
it is the former that moves one of the most 
useful men the human race has yet pro- 
duced—the scientific investigator. What ac- 
tually urges him on is not some brummagem 
idea of service, but a boundless, almost path- 
Ological thirst to penetrate the unknown, 
to uncover the secret, to find out what has 
not been found out before. His prototype is 
not the liberator releasing slaves, the good 
Samaritan lifting up the fallen, but a dog 
sniffing tremendously at an infinite series of 
ratholes.” 

And today, of course, on the heels of the 
scientific investigator comes the congres- 
sional investigator. 

Why should Congress, or the Government, 
display so much interest in scientific ad- 
vance, the quest for knowledge? Why should 
men of industry or the university, or the 
laboratory spend so much time coming to 
tell of their plans to people on Capito! Hill? 

I am privileged to be a Member of the 
House of Representatives, assigned to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautivs, 
chaired by the Honorable Overton Brooks, 
of Louisiana. A parallel space committee 
exists in the Senate. When these commit- 
tees were established at the beginning of this 
86th Congress, they were the first new 
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parallel standing committees created in half 
a century. 

These committees were cerated because 
Washington has recognized that science and 
innovation is the greatest single factor af- 
fecting our future economic growth and 
national security. Radical technological 
change has forced repeated attempts to ad- 
just our policymaking processes so we can 
best use, or come to grips with, the challenge 
of research and development. An analysis of 
the 1961 budget shows that some $8,391 
million is identified as Federal support of 
research and development. How we spend 
that money is very important to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. In a sense, we are diverting 
money from his pocket to what we believe is 
necessary for the common good and the na- 
tional security. He expects that this money 
will not be spent lightly, and he is entitled 
to a close review of these efforts. 

While we are reviewing these programs, it 
is also the responsibility of Congress to estab- 
lish governmental policies in science and 
astronautics. We are confronted with issues 
of a highly technical nature in an era of 
exploding technology. The world is in the 
grip of a scientific revolution, which offers 
both promise and danger. It is of vital im- 
portance that we, the lawmakers, make every 
effort to understand the implications of the 
language the scientists speak, so that we may 
incorporate this knowledge into planning for 
national security and industrial well- 
being. 

We must make every effort to know what is 
happening in scientific areas. We must 
analyze these issues and the needs they pose. 
We must bring together men from govern- 
ment and industry—in short—the best brains 
we can summon to our assistance in this 
task, listen to proposals for solution, investi- 
gate conditions, séek to choose wisely among 
courses of action set before us and act to pro- 
pose laws that can help secure a more orderly 
progress. : 

Congress has set the policy that US. activi 
ties in outer space should be devoted to 
peaceful purposes for the benefit of all man- 
kind. Project Vanguard satellites were 
launched on such peaceful missions, to gather 
data for analysis by scientists throughout 
the world. One small package of instru- 
ments in Vanguard I has provided a tre- 
mendous amount of information. 

Since that launching, there have been a 
number of others, up to and including the 
successful Pioneer V. There have been other 
attempts which have failed. There have 
been efforts canceled because no back-ups 
were available, the funds not having been 
provided. And criticisms have continued of 
low priorities, piecemeal funding, and too 
many administrative channels—faults which 
plagued the first Vanguard, as well as its 
successors. 

These continued criticisms caused disquiet 
across the country last fall and led to many 
reappraisals. When Congress reconvened in 
January, our committee undertook a broad 
look at the posture of our space effort, the 
nature of the so-called space gap, and the 
details of the criticisms. 

We have heard considerable testimony from 
many witnesses—diplomats, defense experts, 
space experts, scientists, administrators, ard 
businesmen. Some disputed others. Many 
acknowledged past errors in the space pro- 
gram. Others tied our space effort to na- 
tional policy and the defense of the Nation, 
while still others cried out that defense has 
no part to play in space. 

From these posture hearings, still to be 
concluded, I have personally drawn some 
tentative conclusions: 

First, space exploration is one of the major * 
keys to our survival. This has far-reaching 
significance in the cold war today and the 
possibility of global conflict in the future. 
Rightly or wrongly, world opinion has asso- 
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ciated Russian achievement in space with 
general Communist A 


space 
intrinsic importance when they are examined 


the keys to survival. (2) There is a need 
for both the military and civilian approach 
to space. There is urgency associated 


program. 

eLt us again refer to the NASA's 10-year 
program for space. To many, the 
is realistic and acceptable. 
gram lacks foresight and urgency. I would 
take exception to the timing of many proj- 
ects, but will limit my remarks to only three 
major areas: The F-1 engine; Project Rover, 
the nuclear-powered rocket; and NASA’s lack 
of a plan for manned lunar landing during 
this 10-year period. 

The F-1 engine, being developed by North 
American’s Rocketdyne Division for NASA, 
will produce 14% million pounds of thrust. 
Four of these engines will be clustered to 
make the Nova launch vehicle of 6 million 
pounds of thrust, enough thrust to launch 
a manned interplanetary mission. 

The NASA claims that this engine has been 
delayed 12 to 18 months, due to lack of 
funds in the 1960 budget. As a result, the 


first flight test is not scheduled until 1968, 








AEC and NASA. The AEC is responsible for 
and an e. NASA 


portance of this project, I long to sympathize 
with the AEC witness who commented: “I 
would like to see this one have the stars and 
stripes on it, for a change.” 

' The last point I wish to make 

NASA’s lack of a plan for a manned lunar 
landing during the next 10 years. There are 
rumors already flying that the US.S.R. will 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of the Bolshe- 
vik revolution on the moon. Will we be there 
to greet them? Or is that the day we shall 

f 


Mr. Khrushchev has already boasted that 
the mark of the Soviet Union has been 
stamped on the moon. It is well within the 
technical and industrial capacity of the 
Russians to land a man on the moon one 
day in the near future. 

The future cf the free world may well de- 
pend on whether or not a US. mission is 
already on the moon when that event occurs. 

Consider the possibility of a Russian lunar 
base and the threat that could literally be 
hung over the heads of the free world. Gen. 
Homer Boushey, of the USAF, was the first 
to speak out in favor of a lunar base, its 
capabilities and potential. His remarks 
were scoffed at in some circles. I, for one, 
fear the results of being second on the moon. 
A manned lunar landing and return, in the 
1970's, as NASA outlines its schedule, is 
much to late. 

The first need, then, is the recognition 
that we must be first. I believe that we 
cannot fail, if we resolutely determine that 
we will not. Once that is accepted, some 
other lines of approach fall into place. 

We must, for instance, make better use of 
the resources of industry and management 
available to us in this country. We know 


making 
made in World War II, when we knew it had 
to be done. 
We must do everything we can to stream- 
line, and to make more effective the organ- 
ization and management of our national 


listed all our talent 


our 
tell you 
candidly that I do not think we have en- 
managerial this 

space field. We certainly do not the 


lenge of modern 
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single-mindedness of a Manhattan district 
in this space effort. 

Even in such a field as communication of 
information regarding the state of the art, 
more must be done. Researchers are com- 
plaining about the proliferation of scientific 
papers and meetings. Industry is said to 
be committing some $21 million a year to 
these exchanges, which consume 258,000 
man-days of technical time, and it has been 
difficult to weed out overlapping and dupli- 
cation. 

Is the way we disseminate technical in- 
formation good enough to meet the chal- 
technology? A recent 
Guggenheim Foundation study urged we go 
beyond our traditional ways to seek better 
methods that could produce important re- 
sults. 

We have made real gains in awakening to 
scientific research and findings elsewhere in 
the world. Government has intensified the 
translation of scientific documents. We are 
translating more papers on scientific work 
than ever before. The material is made 
available to industry through the Office of 
Technical Services of the Department of 
Commerce, and there has been a growing in- 
terest. I am told that OTS is selling more 
monographs every month, and that more 
libraries, industrial and public, have started 
following the material. The twice-monthly 
publication, Technical Translations, which 
started a year ago with 150 to 175 listings of 
new translations, now lists about 600 an 
issue. Government is thus pointing out 
some 12,000 to 13,000 translations a year 
which may be of use. Industry is also 
showing interest in a projected publication 
that would digest news releases and articles 
in Russian journals, so that a quicker break 
is possible in learning what the Russians are 
doing. 

Today, the problems of space research, de- 
velopment, exploration and exploitation are 
still in their infancy. Vanguard I was a 
stepping-stone to.a great future. What is 
still needed is a firm and clear decision by 
the United States and the free world to press 
ahead. The Communists are making capital 
of space exploration and the propaganda 
that goes with it. They found in their 
space achievements a chance to prove to 


* themselves and to the world what they could 


do in a highly advanced technology. The 
United States must counter this propaganda 
by unleashing its technological know-how 
and industrial power to regain world leader- 
ship in the space race. Then our deeds will 
speak for themselves. 





Statement of Robert T. Stevens, President 
of J.P. Stevens & Co. Before U.S. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the statement of Robert 
T. Stevens, president of the J. P. Stevens 
& Co. before the U.S. Tariff Commission 
relative to its investigation of cotton 
imports: 

STATEMENT oF MR. RosEerT T. 
PRESIDENT or J. P. Stevens & Co., INc., New 
Yor, N.Y.. Marcu 4, 1960 
Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vice Chairman, mem- 

bers of the Commission, my name is Robert 










T. Stevens. I am president of J. P. Stevens 
& Co., Inc., a publicly owned company manu- 
facturing a wide variety of textile fabrics. 
We have been in business since 1813—a very 
long time in American industrial history. I 
come before you as an individual American 
citizen engaged in the textile business. I do 
not represent any group or organization. I 
do, however, speak in behalf of the 34,000 
workers in our company and for the company 
itself. We are very vitally concerned with 
these deliberations. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
before this Commission at this hearing which 
is called for the purpose of determining 
whether articles containing cotton are being, 
or are practically certain to be, imported into 
the United States under such conditions and 
in such quantities as to interfere materially 
with the Department of Agriculture’s export 
program for cotton and cotton products. 

I also wish to express my appreciation of 
the wide knowledge of and interest in the 
problems of the cotton textile industry on 
the part of the U.S. Tariff Commission, as 
evidenced on many occasions over a long 
period of years. 

My testimony will be in full support of 
the petition filed by the National Cotton 
Council under section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended. It is most 
constructive that the enlightened leader- 
ship of the National Cotton Council has seen 
fit to attack the very ominous situation 
with which the American cottongrowers 
best customer, the American spinner, is now 
faced. The growers’ interest and ours are 
the same. 

’ Already sorely pressed by the dramatic in- 
crease in imports of manufactured cdtton 
products, as set forth by previous witnesses, 
the full adverse effects are yet to come. The 
extent to which the American cotton textile - 
industry will be permitted to survive, is 
clearly in the minds of the executive and/or 
the legislative branches of our Government, 
The importance of this hearing, therefore, 
before this duly constituted independent 
agency cannot possibly-be overstated. It is 
essential that all the pertinent facts be set 
forth. 

Let me, at the outset, make one point un- 
mistakably clear. I do not seek to keep 
foreign manufactured products out of the 
United States. Having served our Govern- 
ment, under both Democratic and Repub- 
lican administrations, from time to time over 
the past 25 years, I have some real under- 
standing of the problems the country faces, 
including its foreign trade policy, I recog- 
nize the extent to which foreign trade policy 
becomes an integral part of overall foreign 
policy. Textiles have, however, been called 
upon to carry far too much of the load of 
our foreign policy and the time has come for 
drastic action, unless our Government de- 
sires to consider the textile industry as ex- 
pendable, 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., has a close con- 
nection with the cotton growing industry of 
America. Of our 52 manufacturing plants, 
spread from Maine to Georgia, south, and 
west to Tennessee, 23 are devoted to the 
manufacture and finishing of cotton tex- 
tiles. Most of these plants are located in 
close proximity to the traditional cotton 
growing areas of our Nation. We purchase 
large quantities of American cotton. Amer- 
ican textile mill raw cotton consumption is 
about 9 million bales per year and J. P. Stev- 
ens & Co., Inc., consumes about 4 percent of 
this total. I believe, without an expanding 
cotton textile manufacturing industry, that 
American cotton growing will eventually be 
drastically curtailed. Likewise, without 
American cotton, produced in abundance on 
American farms, the domestic textile indus- 
try of the United States would no longer be 
able to play its appropriate part in the 
American economy. 
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I have in my hand, and would like now to 
submit as an exhibit, an advertisement 
which our company placed in a number of 
newspapers, including the Washington Post 
and New York Times, on February 24. It 
will be recalled that Congressman HeMPHILL 
of South Carolina referred to and quoted ex- 
tensively from our public service message in 
that advertisement, The chart in the center 
graphically portrays what has been going on 
in the unchecked upward zoom of cotton 
textile imports. The advertisement puts be- 
fore the American people the facts of life 
on this subject, under the heading, “The In- 
fluence of Uncontrolled Textile Imports on 
Our Economy.” 

During 1959 cotton cloth imports, exclu- 
sive of garments, reached an all-time record 
high of more than 240 million square yards, 
or a gain of 70 percent over 1958. That is 
for cloth only. However, according to fig- 
ures released by the Northern Textile Associ- 
ation, based on Department of Commerce in- 
formation, in addition, there were cotton 
goods imported during 1959 in the form of 
shirts, blouses, yarns, knit goods, and other 
cotton manufactures in the amount of 406 
million square yards. Thus, total imports 
for 1959 were 646 million square yards. If 
projected on an annual basis, the figures for 
December 1959, the latest available, would 
indicate total cotton and cotton product im- 
ports during 1960 of something on the order 
of 1 billion square yards. The present im- 
ports tend to destroy price levels in the 
United States on all textiles because foreign 
cotton goods are always sold cheaper than 
American goods. 

One does not have to be an expert in this 
matter to realize that the American cotton 
textile industry, as we know it today, cannot 
withstand the shock of these present and 
and potential floods of goods from low-wage 
countries overseas. With respect to imports 
of total garments from Japan and Hong 
Kong alone for 1959, they represent what 
would equal the production of about 97 
sewing plants in the United States in various 
communities with an average of 250 em- 
ployees per plant. A small business indi- 
vidually—a very large business overall. 

A noble concept, passed in 1934 as an 
emergency employment measure to promote 
international trade, the Trade Agreements 
Act, has been broadened in its administra- 
tion, under Secretaries of State of both polit- 
ical parties, to a point of greatly assisting all 
of the free world trading nations. For some 
of these countries, the results have been ex- 
tremely successful. Our markets have been 
opened up to them as never before. About 
75 percent of American protection has gone. 
Unless action is taken, based upon the facts 
today and not upon those of 5 years ago, 
we shall continue to give away a constantly 
increasing portion of the domestic market. 
The brilliant ecenomic recovery of the free 
world trading nations has created an en- 
tirely new set of circumstances. 

The potential dangers in this situation 
have frequently been pointed out to the 
executive and legislative branches by many 
of us who have weekly payrolls to meet in 
the United States and could see what was 
happening. While it is true that the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information holds 
open public hearings, subsequent bargain- 
ing negotiations with other countries by the 
executive branch of our Government have 
been carried on in virtual secrecy. Unlike 
other parties to these same negotiations, no 
qualified textile industry representatives 
have ever been permitted to sit in on the 
actual tariff cutting. 

Once the damage had been done, hordes of 
importers in the United States came forward 
to take advantage of the situation. Ap- 
parently they do not understand the impli- 
cations as they ride the crest. With 4,150,000 
Americans now unemployed, according to the 
latest Department of Labor figures, in a time 
of so-called prosperity, they are not con- 
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cerned over the closing of still more Ameri- 
can plants and the addition of still more 
Americans to the rolls of the unemployed. 
Unless havoc is deliberately to be wrought 
on the American cotton textile industry, it 
is essential that a system of quotas for 
fabrics, for garments, and for other impor- 


tant items, including textile fibers, be es- - 


tablished by categories and by countries. 
And there isn’t too much time. 

It is a mighty good feeling to know that 
an American businessman can come before 
this independent commission of our Govern- 
ment and receive objective consideration as 
he frankly sets forth the problems he faces 


‘from overseas. 


Gentlemen, I recognize fully the narrow 
scope of this investigation. I am aware that 
this scope is not of your making. However, 
it would be incredible to me that any limi- 
tation of scope will preclude the presentation 
before this Commission of all the pertinent 
facts bearing upon the problem of the. cotton 
textile industry, as the main customer of the 
American cottongrower. The stringent lim- 
its placed upon this inquiry were not con- 
templated by the sponsors of section 22 of 
the act. 

During the debate in the U.S. Senate re- 
garding the original section 22 amendment 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the 
record clearly indicates the intent of Senator 


La Follette, author of the section 22 amend- - 


ment. On page 11503 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp dated July 20, 1935, he is quoted as 
follows: 

Mr. La Follette: “So far as I am concerned, 
I cannot see any logic in taking the posi- 
tion that, on the one hand, we are going to 
tax the American consumer for the purpose 
of raising the domestic price of agricultural 
commodities, and then in the same program, 
with an alarming increase of imports threat- 
ening to undermine and destroy us, we are 
not willing to grant discretionary power to 
the President of the United States and the 
Tariff Commission to take the same action 
to protect the program which we are willing 
to afford to American industry under the 
Industrial Recovery Act. I say there is no 
logic in it; I say there is no justice in it; and 
I say, besides that, it is folly, unless we pro- 
Pose to repeal the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act and abandon the program.” That quote 
from the remarks made by Senator La 
Follette, author of the section 22 amend- 
ment, embodies his philosophy and inten 
It is clear and precise. 

Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, in sup- 
port of the La Follette amendment, referred 
to the textile millworker and the difficulties 
which he would encounter. Here is what he 
said. “Yes; [the textile worker] will be 
less able to carry on, because his domestic 
market will be reduced; but, if this amend- 
ment shall be adopted, he will be at least 
protected against cheap foreign labor com- 
peting with his own output.” Here also the 
legislative intent is clear and precise as to 
what section 22 was supposed to accomplish 
but the desired result has not yet been 
achieved, even after 25 years. Subsequent 
amendments to section 22 have served fur- 
ther to clarify and strengthen the intent 
of Congress but, unless the section is in- 
voked, it remains an ineffective instrument. 
Has not the time arrived to act? 

It is curious that American cotton textile 
manufacturers should appear at this hearing 
in an effort to shield their workers from what 
Senator Walsh called “cheap foreign labor” 
way back in 1935, especially since our Gov- 
ernment has created in large measure the 
situation which faces us today. For example, 
during World War II Japan’s spindles were 
reduced, by melting or by bombing, from 


. about 10 million to a little over 1 million. 


In the reconstruction period which followed 
the war, with so much aid available from us 
in various forms, a balance in Japan’s indus- 
tries should have been planned. Those in 
authority were aware that approximately 60 
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percent of her prewar exports had been cot- 
ton goods and yet they pushed relentlessly to 
reestablish a cotton goods production base 
for that equivalent. 

Japan is a trading nation, like Great Brit- 
ain, with few natural resources, and should 
have reindustrialized with wide diversifica- 
tion, like England or France. American man- 
ufacturers have been increasingly plagued by 
this unnecessary over-emphasis on totton 
goods production. The situation has been 
heightened by the Japanese use of much 
cotton other than American in their fabrics 
shipped to us here in America. 


A look at the Japanese imports of raw cot- 
ton is revealing. During the first 11 months 
of 1959, out of a total of 2,235,000 bales im- 
ported into Japan, 476,000 or 21 percent 
came from the United States. By compari- 
son, in 1958, total imports for the year were 
2,124,000 bales, of which 837,000 bafes were 
American cotton or 39 percent. Not only is 
the best customer of the American grower, 
the American spinner, being hurt badly by 
Japanese textiles but, the 1959 figures just 
cited would indicate that the American 
grower has little to count upon by way of 
Japanese preference for American cotton. 
The Stevens Co., a single American spinner, 
is purchasing three-quarters as much Ameri- 
can cotton as all the American cotton im- 
ported by Japan in the first 11 months of 
1959. And we paid 6 to 8 cents per pound 


more than the Japanese. Which is the more © 


valuable customer for the American cotton 
grower? 


The special Senate subcommittee, consist- 
ing of Senator Pastore of Rhode Island, 
chairman; Senator Corron of New Hamp- 
shire and Senator. THurmMonp of South Caro- 
lina, which in 1958 investigated the problems 
of the American textile industry, said in its 
report to the U.S. Senate in February 1959, 
“Textile mill products have a high 
priority. The Department of Defense has 
ranked the textile industry 


satisfy our basic civilian and military needs 
in the event of an all-out emergency.” In 
my considered opinion, there are parts of the 
textile industry, as of today, that could not 
supply the basic needs of war. The rec- 
ommendation of the Pastore Committee for 
the establishment of quotas has not yet been 
implemented, even though made more than 
& year ago. Action is what is desperately 
needed. 


In addition to providing necessary strength 
in emergencies, the day in, day out contri- 
butions of the textile industry to the na- 
tional economy in peacetime should also be 

- I shall now outline briefly a 
tabulation. of Federal, State, local, and cther 
taxes paid by J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., with 
its 52 manufacturing plants including the 


approximate amount of money withheld - 


from the pay envelopes of our workers for 
Federal and State taxes in the year 1959. 





Federal income tax......._. $6, 907, 681. 80 
State and local taxes: : 
SB OUG cist ntyeuinc eine - 1,314, 355.18 
PROMCRIGE. Jair wtavnidiewiia 202, 323, 84 
Sales and usé_._......... 178, 194. 85 
Real estate and personal 
POOPRT  ceceshceanndcn 2, 138, 666. 29 
OP itiraidinen ees ais tcitedas sidcabiecleas 198, 566. 57 
Subtotal.....uc.. sc --- 10, 939, 788. 53 





Federal income tax withheld_ 14, 702, 604. 86 
State income tax withheld... 1, 500, 000. 00 





Subtotal_............ 16, 202, 604. 85 


Ses hie 








we now have deficits on the order of $3,500 
million to $4 billion per year. 
That “646 


done about foreign trade concerns the very 
economic foundation of the United States. 

I have already testified to the fact that 
our company consumes every year, large 
quantities of American cotton and that we 
pay more—now about 8 cents more—per 
pound than any foreign manufacturer. We 
do not object so much to paying a premium 
price if it really results in assisting the 
American cotton grower to maintain his 
markets. We do object, however, to paying 
the premium price and then having exces- 
sive foreign yardage and garments coming 
im to our stores in unrestricted amounts, 
thus resulting in unfair advantage to the 
foreign manufacturer. 

For the last 10 years we, as a nation, have 
been very busy shipping our textile work- 
ers’ jobs abroad. Since 1950, there has been 
a steady decline in jobs from about 1,290,000 
to approximately 950,000, a drop of 340,000 
workers. Not all of this was due to imports 
but that was surely one of the most im- 
portant factors in our loss of textile jobs. 

As the chief executive officer of a com- 
pany employing 34,000 workers, it is my 
principal responsibility to, see that these 
fine people have full-time jobs, thus provid- 
ing not only for their economic well-being 
but also contributing to the well-being of 
their families and the communities in which 
they live. I am sure you will agree that 
such an operation requires a lot of planning 
and forward scheduling. It seems a fair 
question to ask—how can any textile manu- 
facturer plan ahead effectively with the con- 
stantly eroding influence of these sky- 
rocketing imports? 

We expect periodic ups and downs in our 
business and we have learned to roll with 
the punches, as business conditions demand. 
But we cannot, with a high labor cost cpn- 
tent in our products, compete with wages as 
low as one-tenth of ours, and with brand 
new textile plants oversea constructed with 
the aid of the American taxpayer. And it 
is no easy thing to plan modernization, ex- 
pansion, and research in the face of these 
steadily ascending imports. Is ‘it wise to 
invest more of our share owners money in 
the things we should be doing? This is a 
very serious question. 

It is no secret that many American com- 
panies in various lines are rushing overseas 
to manufacture components and end items, 
taking advantage of low foreign wages, in 
order to bring these products back into the 
American market at costs far below American 
costs. Is that really what our Government 
intended as a byproduct of its foreign trade 
policy? I do not think so. And yet, if our 
Government does not, through definite ac- 
tion, and soon, make clear to the American 
business community that this is not the 


desire of Government, then the movement 


overseas will continue at an accelerated rate. 
Every day of delay in making our national 
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policy clear in this regard means the loss of 
still more American jobs. And make no 
mistake about it. There are plenty of plants 
that are now operated in certain areas over- 
seas by Americans primarily to supply the 
American market with products which ex- 
ploit cheap foreign labor. Do we support 
such runaway plants as American policy? 
I certainly do not. We have not used 4 yard 
of foreign cloth, even though many of our 
competitors feel they must do so. 

As these hearings progress, regarding one 
specific phase of foreign trade, there seems 
to be mounting evidence of unrest elsewhere 
in Washington on some aspects of overall 
foreign trade policy. I refer to the Bailey 
concurrent resolution in the House, which 
seeks to forestall further tariff cuts by our 
GATT negotiators. Then, there is the re- 
vised Keating bill in the Senate, which 
would make very drastic changes in foreign 
trade determinations. We are not yet half- 
way through the period of the Trade Agree- 
ment Act of 1958 but the rising groundswell 
of American discontent with some phases 
of our foreign trade policy becomes increas- 
ingly evident. Only a week ago last Wednes- 
day, the day the Stevens Co. advertisement 
appeared, 12 Senators went on record about 
the danger of these textile imports in a 
2-hour discussion of this serious matter on 
the floor of the US. Senate. 

This devastating effect of imports on some 
American industries was surely not intended 
by Congress or the executive branch. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's letter of February 17, 1955, 
to Congressman JOSEPH MarTIN, made the 
position of the executive branch clear. And 
I surely do not believe the President's posi- 
tion has changed. While the extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act was being con- 
sidered by Congress, he said—in part: 

“I wish also to comment on the adminis- 
tration of this legislation if it is enacted into 
law. Obviously, it would ill serve our Na- 
tion’s interest to undermine American in- 
dustry or to take steps which would lower 
the high wages received by our working men 
and women. Repeatedly I have emphasized 
that our own country’s economic strength is 
@ pillar of freedom everywhere in the world. 
This program, therefore, must be, and will 
be, administered to the benefit of the Nation's 
economic strength and not to its detriment. 
No American industry will be placed in jeop- 
ardy by the administration of this measure. 
Were we to do so, we would undermine the 
ideal for which we have made so many 
sacrifices and are doing so much throughout 
the world to preserve.” 

On the same date, February 17, 1955, the 
President also wrote to Congressman Bass of 
New Hampshire. He said: 

“I appreciate that legislation of this 


- Character has always aroused concern among 


industries that are fearful it may be ad- 
ministered so as to affect them adversely. 
Such fears are in fact groundless, for it 
would ill serve our Nation’s interests to 
undermine American. industry or to lower 
our high living standards. Our own eco- 
nomic strength is a pillar of freedom 
throughout the world, and it would be ir- 
responsible to take any action that would 
weaken it. For this reason no American 
industry is going to be placed in jeopardy 
by the administration of this measure. Nor 
will any American industry be placed in 
jeopardy in the trade negotiations which 
are to begin next week at Geneva under the 
existing trade agreements law.” 

If ever any industry has been placed in 
jeopardy, it is the textile industry of the 
United States right now. The President 
said in his letters to Congressmen Martin 
and Bass that this would not happen. Ad- 
ministration of the legislation has thus not 
yet in fact worked out as the President 
clearly intended that it should. 

If this Commission recommends to the 
President the imposition of an equalization 
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fee on imported cotton manufactures, and, 
if the President implements such a recom- 
mendation, the job will only be started. It 
would ‘surely be helpful. Such action will 
not of itself, however, stop the erosion of. 
the industry. In heavy cotton yard goods, a’ 
real measure of assistance will result. In 
fine cotton goods entering the United States 
in the form of blouses and other made-up 
garments, the implementation of a favorable 
recommendation by this Commission will 
afford much less assistance. 

In conclusion, I want to reiterate the 
basic relationship which exists between the 
American cotton grower and the American 
spinner. The economic facts of life dictate 
the need for this relationship because the 
American spinner has been, is, and should 
continue to be the best customer of the 
American cotton grower. 


Until our Government effectively removes 
by executive or legislative action the sword 
of Damocles which hangs over the industry's 
head, there can be no real security for tex- 
tile workers and no real foundation on 
which the industry, both grower and spin- 
ner, can build to its rightful place in the 
American economy. Dynamic, growing 
American industries, including the essen- 
tial textile industry, all in support of a 
strong military defense posture, are the 
surest guarantees of free world survival in 
the nuclear age. 

I thank you. 





Umest In Panama 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, Chair- 
man HERBERT BONNER of the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
2 weeks ago went to Panama at the re- 
quest of U.S. officials. His purpose was 
to help allay the unrest that exists in the 
Republic over U.S. operation of the 
canal. 

Mr. Bonner was accompanied by Rep- 
resentative THor ToLLerson, the ranking 
Republican member of the committee, 
which handles legislation dealing with 
the canal. They made the trip by com- 
mercial airlines. While they were there, 
they talked to President Ernesto de la 
Guardia, Jr., and Ambassador Julian F. 
Harrington, two newspaper editors and 
many businessmen, about the existing 
problem and what might best be done. 

Under unanimous consent I place in 


the Recorp a series of three newspaper 


articles by Bruce Jolly, Washington bu- 
reau chief of the Greensboro (N.C.) 
Daily News, who was in Panama on an- 
other story at the time, which describes 
the situation as he found it, its impor- 
tance to the United States and how Mr. 
Bonner and others feel it might be met: 
[From the Greensboro Daily News, Mar. 14, 
1960] is 
CANAL PROBLEMS—EGyYpr FuNDsS HINTED IN 
PANAMA UNREST 
(By Bruce Jolly) 
Rro Hato, Panama, March 13.—The Pan- 
ama Canal is the lifeline of the Western 


Hemisphere, and quite possibly of the free 
world, 
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It is also becoming one of the major head- 
aches for the United States at both the in- 
ternational and the Latin American level. 

The canal is only 50 miles long, but around 
it centers political intrigue that extends as 
far as the Soviet Union. In both South and 
Central America, where tensions already ex- 
ist, the United States will be judged by what 
it does here. 

At issue is UB. control of the canal, 
through which 50 million tons of cargo float 
each year from all parts of the world. 

So far as nationalistic elements in the Re- 
public of Panama are concerned, U.S. con- 
trol is a festering sore nurtured by a rash 
of political promises. 

But the issue is international. Funds for 
the upcoming election, in which control is an 
issue, are said to be coming from as far as 
Egypt, where it is felt it would be to that 
nation’s psychological advantage if the 
Panama Canal were nationalized. However, 
Communist elements are not playing a major 
role in the picture, yet. 

This is the situation as an election in 
Panama approaches in May. It means prob- 
lems for the U.S. Department of State, has 
caused concern in Congress, and was one of 
the reasons for a demonstration of strength 
by the 82d Airborne’s 325th Battle Group 
centered at Fort Bragg, which dropped para- 
troopers in war games here last week. 

Currently the problem hinges on two 
things. Panamanians want the Republic of 
Panama flag flown on the Canal Zone with 
the U.S. flag. They also want a larger slice 
of the proceeds from the operation of the 
canal. 

Now Panama gets approximately $2 million 
annually from the U.S. Government in con- 
nection with canal operations. Extremists 
want that increased to half the gross take 
of $80 million a year. 

More moderate Panamanians realize the 
absurdity of such demands. Nonetheless, 
they feel the Republic of Panama is getting 
the short end of the stick. For the most 
part, they feel the Republic’s return should 
be around $4 million. 

They say that the Panama Canal Company 
returns $2,700,000 annually to the U.S. Treas- 
ury, and ask why the Panama Government 
shouldn’t get a larger return too. 

In no sense in the picture is Republic of 
Panama military strength involved. There 
is none. Panama is a small country with a 
population of about 1 million, ruled by the 
old-line families. What industry there is 
runs on a@ monopolistic basis, with these 
families having most of the control. 

The situation has generated a fear.in many 
quarters that some day, under the stimuli 
of the issues that exist, there will be a ground 
swell behind an elected opportunist who 
would attempt to become the nation’s strong 
man. 

Such a pattern is not unfamiliar in Latin 
America. If it should develop, it would 
create one of the biggest problems the United 
States could face in its own backyard. That 
such a development is deemed possible here 
is indicated by the fact that much of the 
money old-line families have is placed in 
banks elsewhere, and not put back into de- 
veloping the country. 

Part of the Panama problem stems from 
the low living standards that exist because 
of lack of industrial and agricultural devel- 
opment. One of the best means of bringing 
those standards up, it is felt generally, would 
be through investment of capital from the 
United States and other states and other 
parts of the world. 

But private capital investors are cautious. 
Growing tensions in Cuba, uneasiness in 
other South and Central American coun- 
tries, and the Latin temperament, all play a 
part in the picture. 

No development of the strong man Is an- 
ticipated in Panama, but the concern over 
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the possibility is present as the United States 
juggles with the problem. Every move that 
is made in relations with the little Republic 
is weighed carefully. 

The current problems that must be met 
are ramifications of a nationalistic urge. 
They are whether the Panama flag will be 
flown. in the Canal Zone and whether the 
economic return from the canal operation 
shall be increased. 

But there may be more to come. 


[From the Greensboro Daily News, 
Mar. 14, 1960] 


CANAL PROBLEMS—UNIVERSITY Is CENTER 
OF UNREST 
(By Bruce Jolly) 

PaNnaMA City, PANAMA.—U'SS. difficulties in 
Panama have been intensified in recent years 
largely because of Panama’s economic prob- 
lems. The center of unrest is the University 
of Panama. 

In Latin American countries universities 
by tradition are untouchable areas. A per- 
son is a student even though he takes only 
a 1-hour course and is in his early fifties. 
In Panama the university has become a 
haven for extremist thinkers. 

The leader of Panama’s extremist group is 
Aquilino Boyd, member of a well-known 
Panama family and a deputy in the National 
Assembly. He was Foreign Minister at the 
start of President Ernesto de la Guardia’s 
administration. : 

His extremist cohort is a professor at the 
university named Ernesto P. Castillero, who 
has been described as emotional, short, 
humpbacked, highly intelligent, and fanatic. 
While Boyd was Foreign Minister, Castillero 
was Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


STARTS PROTESTS 


Boyd embarked on an aggressive campaign 
of diplomatic protest toward the United 
States, and in June 1958 the President reor- 
ganized his Cabinet. Both Boyd and Castil- 
lero were out, and Boyd broke with the 
President. 

It was Boyd who was credited with start- 
ing the demonstration on March 3 in the 
Canal Zone that many feared would get out 
of hand. 

But his own party has repudiated him, and 
Boyd today is considered meaningless as a 
candidate in the elections to be held in May. 

However, of necessity, all the candidates 
have taken over Boyd’s principal ideas. Es- 
sentially, they are for the flying of the 
Panama flag along with the US. flag in the 
Canal Zone and more financial return for 
Panama from canal operation. 

Their demands, however,.are by no means 
as extreme as Boyd’s, who overreached him- 
self when he called for the United States 
to hand over one-half of the gross income 
from operation of the canal. That would 
have been $40 million annually. — 

The main candidates today in the election 
@re Ricardo Arias, who was president of 
Panama briefly following the assassination of 
President Remon, and Rodolpho Chiari, a 
ranch owner. Both are prominent Panama- 
nians, 

Neither of the candidates likely to win is 
an extremist, basically. But each, either by 
inclination. or under public pressure has 
been asserting that the United States must 
make greater concessions in control of the 
Panama Canal. : 

There is a growing middle class in Pan- 
ama, but for the most part its citizens are 
poor. They are excitable and intensely na- 
tionalistic. The canal issue is more of a 
rallying point for their resentment against 
the free spending, sometimes arrogant Amer- 
icans than anything else. 

But the overall problem has created tre- 
mendous difficulties for the United States 
in its relations with the Republic of Pan- 
ama and its peoples. 
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There are many, however, who see the 
situation more clearly than others. A taxi 
driver had this to say one night: 

“They want more than they can handle 
and it will hurt the country if they get it.” 


People of Panama are a heterogeneous 
mixture. At the top are the pure Spanish, 
who took over the nation from the Indians. 
They killed them off to the point that they 
had to import Negro slaves. 

Later came the West Indian Negroes, who 
were imported to work on the canal, first 
by the French and then by the United States. 
Chinese were also imported, and many have 
become prosperous. There is a large Hindu 
colony, and those Indians are said to have 
“just sort of come.” 

There has also been some English and 
United States immigration, along with 
Greeks, Italians and some French. A num- 
ber of Jews came here and stayed during the 
1600’s when Ferdinand and Isabella threw the 
Jews out of Spain. 

These are, for the most part, the peoples 
who make up the population of Panama. 
Despite their derivation, they today are 
Panamanians. They want to prosper and 
they want their nation to prosper. 


[From the Greensboro Daily News, Mar. 16, 
1960] 
CANAL Issug SOLUTIONS DiscussED 


PANAMA Crry, PANAMA, March 15.—There 
are short-range solutions to the United 
States-Republic of Panama problems over 
operation of the Panama Canal, but the real 
answers are long range. 

This is the opinion of US. Ambassador 
Julian F. Harrington, a career diplomat who 
has been in Panama since 1955. 

He accompanied Representative HERBERT 
Bonner, Democrat of North Carolina, chair- 
man of the House committee that handles 
Panama Canal Zone legislation, when BONNER 
conferred with Panama President Ernesto de 
la Guardia last week about issues involved in 
canal operation. 

There are two outside potential sources 
of trouble. The Communists, who are small 
in number but able troublemakers, and the 
United Arab Republic unit which has a staff 
in Panama that has been increasing in size. 


CONCERNS UNITED STATES 


The UAR move concerns U.S. officials, but 
Bonwer declared before he left Panama to 
return to the United States last week that 
the United States and Panama could get 
along all right “with proper diplomatic re- 
lations.” 

He said he felt that the operation of the 
canal is a “mutual project,” and “I think 
something can be worked out to satisfy these 
people under the tensions that exist.” 

Bonner declared that more consideration 
should be given to flying two flags (United 
States and Panama) in the Canal Zone area, 
provided it is done “under proper conditions 
and in the proper place.’”’ 

But the North Carolina legislator side- 
stepped the question of a possible increase 
in the amount of Panama Canal profits the 
Panama Republic gets. So did the Ambassa- 
dor, 

PROPOSAL REJECTED 

In the background lies the question of 
whether the Canal Zone operation should be 
handled by an international unit. Such a 
suggestion has been made by former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman and by Adlai Steven- 
son. 

It wasn’t received too well in Panama and 
Bonner rejected any such proposal with an 
emphatic “No.” 


“We must retain control of the canal for 
the best interests of everybody,” he declared. 
Representative THor To.ierson, Republi- 
can, of Washington, ranking GOP member 








to want more and more, but in any step in 
that direction, we must have a firm basic 
agreement as to how far we will go,” Bon- 
No one expects the elections that are com- 
ing up to have any great effect on the situ- 
ation. Extremism will be in the wings and 
not in the foreground, but even a moderate 
leadership in the Republic of Panama will 
face pressure to get something done. 

Besides, as one source put it, “the people 
have learned the power of mass demon- 
stration.” 

Communists are and will be in the picture, 
but they are being watched closely by the 
pol 


ice. 

The situation in Panama today is what has 
been described as an “uneasy truce.” If the 
United States operated as the Soviet Union 
does, the issue could be resolved in short 
order at the expense of the Panamanian 

ple. 

But it doesn’t and it won't. So the answer 
will come from only one avenue, which was 
by Bonwer in this way: 

“We've got to have a greater understand- 
ing between the two nations over this is- 
sue, and the peoples of the two nations. To 
my way of thinking, that’s the answer.” 
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HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, in 
times of peace, even during a cold war, 
many of us are inclined to overlook the 
fine job our armed services are doing to 
protect our Nation. ; 

One of the units defending us has its 
hearquarters at Redmond, Wash., in 
my district, and I believe this unit 
typifies the hard work and devotion to 
duty of our soldiers, marines, sailors, and 
airmen. This unit is the 4th Missile 
Battalion, 60th Artillery. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I want to insert a news story 
which appeared on page 1 of the March 
3 issue of the Sammamish Valley News, 
published in Redmond, Wash. 

LocaL Nixe Unrr NAMED THE Best IN UNITED 
STATES 

Redmond’s military units were named the 
most outstanding in the entire U.S. Air De- 
fense Command at a special ceremony held 


on the parade ground of D Battery’s control 
area Monday morning. 
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Presentation of the trophy for the best 
Nike-Hercules firing record in the United 
States during 1959 was made by Maj. Gen. 
P. H. Draper, Jr., Chief of Staff of the Army 
Air Defense Command. The general, who is 
stationed at Colorado Springs, Colo., was on 
@ 3-day orientation tour of the 31st Artillery 


. Brigade units, throughout Washington. 


Acceptance of the trophy for the men was 
made by Lt. Col. Richard F. Cox, commander 
of the 4th Missile Battalion. Colonel Cox 
also accepted a similar trophy for outstand- 
ing performance presented by the 31st Bri- 
gade Headquarters at McChord Air Force 
Base. 


Accompanying General Draper on his visit 
to Redmond were Brig. Gen. Daniel O’Connor, 
commanding general of the 31st Brigade; Lt. 
Col. P. A. Anson, secretary to the general 
staff, U.S. Air Defense Command; and Maj. 
Charles A. Duncan, training officer of the 
26th group. 


Mr. Speaker, the Department of the 
Army has informed me the trophy was 
awarded for the highest annual service 
practice score during calendar year 1959 
for a battalion of three batteries or less. 
The 4th Missile Battalion scored 8,249 
points out of a possible 9,000 pounds. 

Since the battalion was first organized 
in December 1917 at Fort Monroe, as 
part of the 60th Artillery Regiment, it 
has served with distinction. During 
World War I, the battalion earned cam- 
paign streamers for its action at St. 
Mihiel and the Meuse-Argonne. 

Its demobilization in February 1919 at 
Fort Washington, Md., was only for 2 
brief period. The unit was reconsti- 
tuted and reorganized 3 years later as 
the 60th Artillery Battalion, Antiair- 
craft, at Fort Crocktel, Tex. It was ex- 
panded to regimental size later and sailed 
to the Philippine Islands, where it 
fought the Japanese forces until May 6, 
1942. 

Before it was forced to surrender, the 
unit earned three Distinguished Unit 
Streamers. These decorations were em- 
broidered Manila and Subic Bays 1941- 
42, Manila and Subic Bays 1942, and 
Defense of the Philippines. It also won 
the Philippine Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion, embroidered “7 December 1941 to 
10 May 1942.” Among its campaign 
streamers, of course, is the one which 
reads Philippine Islands. 

Its officers and enlisted men have 
earned for the battalion the 1957 
USARADCOM annual service practice 
championship in addition to its recent 
award. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate these men 
and believe they represent the type of 
personnel in all forces. They are men 
who in preparing for war help maintain 
the peace. 





Ohio State Western Conference: NCAA 
Champions 
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HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, to its 
laurels as Big Ten champion, Coach 
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Fred Taylor and his great Ohio State 
University basketball team added the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association 
title Saturday night, March 19, 1960, de- 
feating California by the widest margin 
ever registered in a championship in the 
NCAA tournament history. 

Coach Fred Taylor is to be congratu- 
lated for his outstanding leadership and 
guidance of the fine young men who 
made up this championship team. Much 
credit also must be given to Jack Graf 
and Frank Truitt for their excellent 
work in scouting and assisting in coach- 
ing. 


The championship is the result of 
strictly team effort and although there 
are a number of oustanding individual 
stars on this ball team, their sportsman- 
ship and team play were particularly im- 
pressive. 

The State of Ohio and the Nation are 
justly proud not only of the starting five, 
Jerry Lucas, Larry Siegfried, John Hav- 
licek, Joe Roberts, and Mel Nowell, but 
also the bench strength of five players 
possessing nearly equal abilities, Dick 
Furry, Richie Hoyt, Howie Nourse, Bob 
Knight, Gary Gearhart, John Cedargren, 
and Dave Barker are entitled to an equal 
share of the credit. 





Inquiry Into the Sunset Years 
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HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON | 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, last week I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 11159, which I believe would 
broaden significantly work opportunities 
for people over 65. e 

Often it is difficult for the aged, after 
retirement from work, to channel their 
energies into leisure-time activities. 
Although there are some’ signs that 
Americans are beginning to accept other 
values besides those of productive work, 
the most desirable utilization of leisure 
time is still not understood by many. 
Today as yesterday, holding a job is still 
the badge of self-respect for an over- 
whelming majority of people. For 
many, work is more than a source of 
income; it also provides personal dig- 
nity, a sense of worth, and a feeling of 
social participation. “ 

In the March 20 New York Times 
magazine, Gertrude Samuels, reporting 
on old-age retirees in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., wrote a rather gloomy description 
and concluded in part: 

Boredom and loss of community status as 
well as the need for work are usually at the 
root of the trouble. 


She pointed out that a large problem 
was that the local labor market was 
glutted with old people who offer to work 
for “practically nothing” in order to 
hold on to their social security benefits. 

This article underlines the importance 
of the bills I have introduced that will 
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discourage exploitation of the elderly, 
and increase their incomes. 
' Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include Gertrude Samuels’ “In- 
quiry Into the Sunset Years” in th 
Appendix of the Recorp: 
Inquiry INTO THE SUNSET YEARS * 
(By Gertrude Samuels) 

. St. Perersspurc, Fra.—Every week, more 
and more people in the afternoon of their 
lives pack up and go south in search of the 
rainbow—sunshine and security. Some have 
quit work because of compulsory retirement 
plans; some are widowed or alone in the 
world, and seek to start a new life; some are 
weary of the rigors of northern winters; some 
need the sun to fight illness. 

Florida, with its advertised sunshine, sea, 
and ease of living, promises the rainbow. 

Some 4,000 prospective permanent resi- 
dents, young and old, pour into Florida each 
week, giving this State the second fastest 
rate of growth in the Nation (after Nevada). 
By 1970, the newcomers are expected to push 


the population from today’s 4,900,000 to 8 


million to make the State the eighth largest. 
Since 1950, it has had an 80 percent increase 
in elderly residents; and in 1957, the latest 
year studied by Washington, the migration 
to Florida of social security beneficiaries aged 
65 and over—the so-called retirees—was 
greater than that to all other States com- 
bined. 

Who are the retirees? Where are they 
living? What do they do with their new 
leisure? Where do they get their income? 
Are they happy? 

The answers must be approached through 
understanding what growing old means to 
most people economically: 74 percent of our 
aging population either have no income or 
receive less than $1,000 a year; 11 percent 
have an annual income of between $1,000 
and $2,000; only 15 percent of retirees re- 
ceive more than $2,000 a year. 

For the most typical picture, the Florida 
State Development Commission at Tallahas- 
see refers the visitor to St. Petersburg. The 
town of 180,000 on the west coast is known 
as the retirement capital of the United 
States. Although its city fathers stress that 
50,000 schoolchildren attest to the number 
of young couples in the community, the city 
has long been geared to attracting senior 
citizens, some 64,000 of whom draw social 


'. security checks. 


Central Avenue, which bisects the “Sun- 
shine City” and is its Broadway, looks like a 
vast, friendly summer porch. Hundreds of 
green park-like mench are placed back to 
back for the comfort of passerby and shop- 
pers. From the crowded benches, where 
oldsters in dark glasses and light clothes 

_ soak up the benign sunshine comes, snatches 
of conversation: 

“Where you from?” 

“Cleveland, where else? ‘That’s where all 
the healthy. ones are from.” 

“Joe, I’ve found where you can get two 
cups juice for 15 cents, real good stomach 
medicine like, don’t give you heartburn, 
nothing.” 

Three white-haired, suntanned ladies, 
neatly got up in summer coats, gay scarves 
and comfortable shoes, totter into the crowd 
arm in arm, saying to no one in particular, 
as though on a cruise ship, “We're just 
going to take another turn around the 
block.” They pass signs for “Blood pressure 
on the heartometer, 50 cents,” hearing aids, 
and one moralizing: “The best way to break 
a habit is to drop it.” On one side of the 
block are 4 finance and loan companies and 
4 real estate companies. The streets are 
built up at sidewalk crossings to make it 
unnecessary to step down. 

Many newcomers live a short drive out of 
this crowded central area in the mushroom- 
ing housing developments on the outskirts. 


But many on the green benches live in the 
small hotels and rooming houses nearby. 
For the most part, these are not equipped to 
cater to the older persons’ needs, but offer 
only standard, small bedrooms with bu- 
reaus and rocking chairs. To save money, 
many retirees eat in the 10-cent stores, and 
at 4 o'clock every day, a little drama is en- 
acted on one downtown street where 3 cafe- 
terias provide cheap meals: the elderly start 
to come, some alone, some assuming indif- 
ference, to study and compare the 3 window 
menus before queuing up for dinner. 

Many living on marginal incomes have dis- 
covered Webb's City, an extraordinary cut- 
rate department store which sells everything 
from -65-cent haircuts to hamburgers, furni- 
ture, fur stoles, and drugs. The oldsters buy 
cheap meals there and stock up on low- 
priced canned foods. 

The sun and their calories are what they 
watch closely. You find them fishing off the 
bridges when the weather is not too frosty 
(a poll shows that fishing is the biggest at- 
traction), -listening to free concerts from 
folding or wheel chairs, playing shuffleboard 
by the hundreds every day on the Mirror 
Lake courts, sitting in lonely contemplation 
of pelicans and life on the pier. 

Many tell you that they are detached en- 
ough, about families, friends, and material 
possessions to enjoy making their old dream 
of retirement in the sun come true. But 
many are clearly finding that the arithmetic 
of aging has little to do with the sun. 

On the first of every month they eagerly 
await the postman who brings them one or 
two O.A.B.’s (old-age benefit checks). These 
average $67. In some cases there is a com- 
pany pension check. Then they crowd to the 
banks downtown to cash them personally. 

But sudden medical expenses can drain 
away. savings. Under the law, they cannot 
qualify for public assistance for the first 5 
years of residence. Thus, at a critical time 
of life, when dignity and self-reliance are 
precious possessions, they may have to turn 
to friends or families for help. 

In some boarding houses there are people 
alone in the world without means, sharing a 
room with two or three others. Often they 
need nursing care, but there are few hospitals 
to accommodate them, or else hospital beds 
are priced out of reach. A visit to the county 
veterans hospital disclosed that it had a 
waiting list of 700 persons. - 

And for many there are also social and 
psychological problems. Many feel cut off 
from .families and lifelong friends, from 
grandchildren and from just seeing young 
people, There are new industries on the 
fringes of town that have attracted younger 
families. But the preponderance of the old, 
the halt and the lame wherever one goes is 
depressing to many who feel separated from 
the natural flow of life. As one spry old lady 
who looked about 100 put it: “Too many old 
people.” 


A measure of what transplanting brings 


can be glimpsed from a sampling of suc- 
cesses and failures. 

Dr. Francis Smith and his wife Emily, in 
sport shirts, shorts and sandals greet the 
visitor with, “We haven’t had as much fun 
all our lives as we’ve had here in the last 
2% years.” 

They live at Catalina Gardens, a green 
community of pastel-colored, middle-income 
homes, flowering lawns and one-car garages. 
Dr. Smith, 62, mild, genial, gray haired and 
bespectacled, was a scientist with the Bu- 
reau of Standards in Washington, doing 
gas-chemistry research. After 32 years he 
was making $8,200 a year. Mrs. Smith, viva- 
cious and gray haired, was a professor of 
textiles at the University of Maryland, but 
stopped teaching 6 years ago. They had 


good friends in Washington and hated to 
leave them. 

“But we simply decided,” said Dr. Smith, 
“that if we were going to have any fun out 
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and lot here “to relieve us of any worries 
about paying out installments from an-< 
nuities.” 

They furnished the airy two-bedroom 
house for ease, and Dr. Smith put in the 
lawn. They have learned to live on his an- 


lishmen 
tific information available where it has not 
been before.” . 

“I think I know now the difference be- 
tween the happy and the lost,” Dr. Smith 
adds. “You must have a general background 
about a lot of things, and an innate 
curiosity about everything. Then you're 
never lost.” : 

Another couple with less to live on than 
the Smiths, but just as content in their 
way, are Alexander Andersons, both 74, 
from Zelienople, Pa. (population 5,000). 

In the area of the Mirror 
Lake district, they have rented at “Aunt 
Genie’s Cozy Inn Apts,” a furnished, two- 
room-and-porch flat for $75 a month. The 
furniture is worn but comfortable, cretonne 
drapes separating the bedroom from the liv- 
ing room and large kitchen. 

Mr. Anderson, a retired carpenter, large 
and ruddy faced, still retaining his Scottish 
accent, is almost totally deaf and suffers 
from dizzy spells. Mrs. Anderson, plump, 
precise and motherly, has arthritis “which I 
just refuse to give in to.” They lost their 
only son, in Korea and she carries 
his picture and the War Department letter 
of condolence in her bag. : 

In Zelienople, they live in a rented room, 
and come to St. Petersburg by bus for 6 
to 8 months each year “for the climate.” 
They must manage on $212 a month—$132 
from social security plus. $30 in veteran’s 
compensation. Their pleasures are simple: 
she likes to read—newspapers, church papers, 
her Bible; he likes the shuffleboard 


i 


debts. 

They like this life in their old age, and 
their new friends. “Some people are wedded. 
carpets,” Mrs. Ander- 
son says with a smile, “but our values are 
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grass. 
thing is that we’re 
and old people's 
We need to be active. Here we 
t around and do nothing. It’s bor- 


suffers from arthritis, and 
going to be warm here all 
t the frost sets in, and these 
built to withstand the cold 
‘re masonry homes and not in- 
the cold like ours up 
can’t get work—he’s a 
needs a construction job.” 
bitter and worried. “Any- 
ere should rent for 6 months 
“not buy, like we 
the change. And 
. In a way, can 
homesick. We’re going home.” 

Not far from this area was a Long Island 
couple who had put their life savings into 
their new home, in hope of getting a job to 
suppiement their income. They now are 
desperately trying to make ends meet. The 
husband a 65-year-old builder and construc- 
tion worker, had suffered from heart attacks 
and high-blood pressure, and paid $11,500 
cash for the 2-bedroom home so as to save 
the interest on a mortgage. They had loved 
their nice home in Glen Cove, but had been 
persuaded that life in St. Petersburg would 
be cheaper and healthier. 

Now the husband finds that the local 
labor market is glutted with old people who 
offer to work for practically nothing in order 
to hold on to their social security benefits. 
Moreover, it costs a separate license fee to 
work in each city district. He has occasi- 
onally been driven to repair roofs (which 
endangers his health) so as not to dip into 
savings that can only see them through 
for a year. 

To help out, his wife has been working 
part time at a snack bar, bringing in $30 a 
week. Food costs are high—they, too, shop 
at Webb’s City—and they are doing without 
a@ phone or any luxuries. 

“We don’t owe anyone anything right 
now,” she said with mixed pride and bitter- 
ness, “but we’re making it by the skin of 
our teeth.” 
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“If I could just get a repair job here and 
there,” he said. “A lot of people making the 
change don’t realize that you leave all your 
lifelong friends behind. It’s hard to start 

What lessons are there in the St. Peters- 
burg story? 

Some retired couples, living simply without 
luxuries, feel happier here than in their for- 
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mer lives. But some—no one knows how 
many—are certainly unhappy in their dis- 
covery that it takes more than sunshine and 
shuffieboard to solve critical problems. For 
the old have the same basic needs as the 
young—to feel needed, to feel loved, and to 
give love, to know a degree of economic 
security, reasonable health, meaningful work. 
Here, far from families and friends, many 
are discovering that their needs are unmet in 
this setting with its inadequate services. 

Dr. Howard Carter, county health officer in 
the division of gerontology and research, 
which is conducting a 5-year survey of old- 
sters to determine their health status and 
needs, puts it this way: 

“Where we are falling down is that older 
people with limited means have difficulty 
finding the proper housing, proper food, 
proper care here. They have virtually noth- 
ing except the boarding home where some- 
one might try to care for them out of kind- 
ness.” 

Even State and local officials, who once 
made a play for retirees, now try by letter 
and interview to discourage from coming, 
prospective newcomers who have less than 
$250 a month fixed income, or who need jobs 
either to forestall boredom or to supplement 
income. They warn that job opportunities 
are so scarce in St. Petersburg and many 
other Florida communities that only 1 per- 
cent of those 65 and over are able to get 
work; and that under the law new arrivals 
cannot get public assistance for 5 years. 

In contrast to the “sharp operators” who 
paint optimistic pictures of cheap lots on 
the beach and the life of Riley in new hous- 
ing developments; the State retirement de- 
partment is urging prospective residents to 
drive up and down the State first, and to 
ponder the wisdom of severing home ties and 
making a change. But as one official wryly 
said: “You can point to the hazards involved, 
but you can’t stand at the border with tom- 
my guns and order people back.” 

As for retirees in general, wherever they 
may be, the St, Petersburg experience under- 
lines four basic facts: 

1. Most of them do not have enough 
money to live on. Social-security benefits 
are inadequate, whether oldsters are living in 
the sun or the cold. The latest figures pub- 
lished by the Social Security Administration, 
for March 1959, show that aged beneficiaries 
(women 62 and older and men 65 and older) 
numbered 10,500,000; the average old-age 
(retired worker) benefit paid to them was 
$71.84. (Only about 1 million—less than 
one-tenth—of these retired workers are 
helped by private pension plans.) The fig- 
ures do not cover people in the most severe 
straits—those who are on public assistance 
or who receive no social-security benefits. 

2. Retirees must struggle to stay well in 
later years. At some point, a 65-year-old 
couple who today are well and self-reliant 
will need partial or total care. Because they 
live in straitened circumstances, they cut 
corners on food, undernourish themselves 
and fall ill. They are denied care, because 
they cannot meet medical costs which in 
recent years have skyrocketed, and because 
few communities, provide them with proper 
nursing facilities. , 

3. They need places to live. A generation 
ago it was not uncommon to find two or 
three generations living together in our 
largely agricultural and small business 
society. Today there is no room for grand- 
parents in the new urban society; and in 
any case, doubling up gives rise to family 
conflicts. But too much emphasis is being 
placed on the commercial, single-family 
dwellings, instead of on low-cost living facil- 
ities that are suitable to those of advancing 
age (with uniform heat, maximum sunlight, 
grab bars to reduce hazards, nursing care 
within reach). 

4. They need m jobs. Just as 
bewildering for the man who is independ- 
ehtly wealthy as for the retiree on marginal 
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income is the sudden discovery that after 
a lifetime of work society has no use for 
him. “The older generation, at present 
around 16 million, is expected to number 
21 million by 1970. Since man is li 
longer, thanks to science, he is going to have 
to be able to work longer—otherwise he will 
be a burden to himself, the younger genera- 
tion or the mental wards. 

For many months panels of the U.S. Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
have been studying problems like these, and 
touring the country for firsthand stories of 
senior citizens. Proposals now before Con- 
gress are for an increase in old-age benefits; 
expansion of the program to provide medical 
care for beneficiaries; improvements in nurs- 
ing facilities; the enactment of State and 
national laws that would bar discrimination 
against senior citizens still capable of 
handling good jobs. 

While Congress probes the matter, the 
retirees here can perhaps get some cheer 
from an old hoofer at the pier auditorium. 

Captain McGinley, of Virginia, small and 
frail and 78, loves to get on stage several 
nights a week to tap out his old soft-shoe 
routines for the enthusiastic crowds of 
retired laborers and telephone operators and 
engineers and patrolmen and doctors. He 
replies to their applause with an undeviating 
curtain line: 

“Good night, folks, God bless you, and 
may the good Lord take a liking to you.” 





“Tad” Walters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the Sunday, March 20, 
Dallas Morning News, written by one of 
the finest newspaper reporters I know, 
Mr. Walter Hornaday. The article con- 
cerns one of our colleagues, the Hon- 
orable Francis WALTER, of Pennsylvania: 

WALTER’s CooL CALMNESS HELPS CONTROL 

DEBATES 


(By Walter C. Hornaday) 


WaASHINGTON.—A white-haired Congress- 
man fromm Pennsylvania presided all last 
week over the House of Representatives 
while the inflammatory civil rights bill was 
debated. 

FRANCIS WALTER, Democrat, of Easton, Pa., 
was unruffied as liberals pressed for strong 
legislation and southerners fought back with 
might and main. 

His own calmness and reputation for fair- 
ness helped immensely to Keep the discus- 
sion from becoming too heated and getting 
out of control. 

“Tap” WaLTEeR has been called on many 
times by Speaker Sam Raysurn to sit in the 
chair when highly controversal issues were 
before the House. 

(To explain why Raysurn isn’t presiding, 
the House, after general debate on a bill, 
resolves itself into the Committee of the 
Whole to act on amendments and the 
Speaker names a Member to wield the gavel.) 

“He’s one of the most useful men in the 
House,” RAYBURN said. “I’ve put him in the 
chair when these hot bills come along be- 
cause every Member has faith in him.” 





Watter’s Pennsylvania district is highly — 


industralized and a conglomeration of many 
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Irish, Welsh, Poles, Germans, Italians, Slav, 
and what not. 

Ordinarily a Congressman from such an 
area would be a leftwinger. But not “Tap” 
. WALTER. , 

His thinking is more Texan than extreme 
liberal. He fares poorly in Americans for 
Democratic Action vote scoring. 

He was floor leader for the tidelands bill 
that restored the offshore submerged lands 
of Texas and other coastal States and set 
aside a Supreme Court decision. 

Water believed the Supreme Court was 
wrong in saying the States didn’t own their 
tidelands and has since been critical of other 
decisions. 

The Pennsylvania Congressman has been 
responsible more than any other single mem- 
ber for preventing the long-existing limita- 
tions on immigration from being weakened. 

When President Eisenhower last week 
urged Congress to change the immigration 
formula to double the number of entrants 
to around 500,000 a year, WatTrer charged it 
was purely a political move. He said the 
welfare of the Nation must not be sacri- 
ficed to the dictates of election-year poli- 
tics. 

WALTER was equally vociferous in criticiz- 
ing Adlai Stevenson for advocating liberal- 
ization of the immigration laws. He got 
aboard the Stevenson campaign train to ex- 
plain to the presidential candidate why he 
Was wrong, but was not able to reach the 
presidential candidate, either because Ste- 
venson didn’t want to see him or his aids 
barred the way. 

As chairman of the House Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Immigration, WatTer is in 
strong position to stop legislation breaking 
down existing laws on entrance of aliens. 

While J. Frank Wilson, of Dallas, was a 
Congressman, he worked closely with WaLTER 
on immigration matters. One year he ac- 
companied WaLTER to a meeting of the inter~ 
governmental commission for European 
migration. ‘ 

Wa.rer and Raysurn have a deep ad- 
miration for each other. 

In 1952, when it appeared possible that 
the Democratic National Convention might 
be deadlocked, Wattrer and other friends 
of the Speaker set up an organization to 
be ready to move in if the opportunity came. 
WaLTER was assured of 95 percent of the 
Pennsylvania delegation for Raysurn, but 
the chance to push the Texan’s name never 
arrived. 

“It’s a shame that the Speaker has not 
been our President,” Water said. 

The Pennsylvanian has his hands full at 
all times. He is chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and next in 
line for Democratic chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee. He heads the House 
patronage committee, whose task it is to 
distribute jobs on Capitol Hill to deserving 
Democrats. Watrer first came to Congress 
in 1933. Only eight Democrats have more 
seniority. 

The 65-year-old Congressman is a veteran 
of World. Wars I and II. He has received 
numerous awards for his public services, 
including decorations from foreign govern- 
ments. 

He is a graduate of George Washington and 
Georgetown Universities of Washington, vice 
president of a Philadelphia bank, and direc- 
tor of a hometown bank. 

For all his idealism, Water is a practical 
politician, as shown by the fact that he has 
had no opposition in the Democratic pri- 
mary since he was elected to Congress for 
a third term. , 

When he goes to his district and visits in- 
dustrial plants, the workers greet him as 
“Tap.” ' WaLTER explains his ability to get 
to his constituents’ 


faith in his desire and ability to look after 
their welfare, even if they may disagree with 
' him on many matters. 
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“My people are not hyphenated Ameri- 
cans,” he said. “They are Americans.” 

WALTER was once invited to join the mi- 
norities section of the Democratic National 
Committee, a group that tries to round the 
votes of so-called minority blocs. He re- 
fused to accept. Gov. G. Mennen’ Williams, 
of Michigan, took the place. 

His staff wishes he wasn’t so busy. His 
secretary, Ruth Miskell, complained she has 
a hard time getting him to slow down long 
enough to talk to him about congressional 
office problems. 

WatrTer works at high tension and worries 
a lot about the way the Nation is turning, 
but keeps his faith in the ability of the 
people, through Congress, to work out the 
best solutions. . 

“I believe Speaker Raypurn and I have 
much the same political ideas,” WaLTER said. 





Civil Defense Continues To Lag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, very 
few articles have illustrated more vividly 
the strange picture of neglect that pre- 
vails in America’s civil defense prepara- 
tions than the penerating report of 
Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, U.S. 
Army, retired, in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, March 18, 1960. 

The article by General Phillips is a 
stern reminder of the continued failure 
of this Government to face up to its 
major responsibility in the field of civil 
defense. 

The life or death of millions of Ameri- 
cans may be determined by what we do 
in this area in the next few years. 

I hope that every member of this body 
will read the Phillips article, which 
follows: 

Untirep STATES SPENDING MoRE IN 2 YEARS 
To Protect a Few Dozen ICBM’s THAN To 
Sarecuarp Irs PEOPLE—DIspariry BETWEEN 
Errorts Is NIGHTMARE TO ADVOCATES OF 
Crvi. Derensz Wxo See Lives as Most 
Precious ASSET or NATION 

(By Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, 
U.S. Army, retired) 

WASHINGTON, March 18.—The United 
States will spend more money to harden 
(protect) a few dozen intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles from hostile attack in the next 





2 years than it will to protect 170 million’ 


Americans from the same attack. 

The money spent for active defense against 
attack—air defense, warning systems, etc.— 
each year is more than would be spent for 
civil defense in 50 years at the present rate. 

To those who study. the problem, the dis- 
parity between the effort to protect the 
weapons and to protect the people is a night- 
mare. They regard the people as the Na- 
tion’s most precious asset. Productive ca- 
pacity and capable military forces are only 
services provided for the welfare of the peo- 
ple. Of what value is a protected missile if 
the populace is destroyed? 

Study after study has shown that casual- 
ties can be reduced 50 to 75 percent if an 
adequate system of shelters is built—simple 
home shelters against radioactive fallout and 
deep ones against blast in cities. 

The complacency in a matter so vital seems 
to stem from the whole theory of deterrence. 


evacuation of cities, in the absence of other 
protection—and none was provided in the 
United States—was deemed a proper defense 
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required by Federal law and some in- 
centive or subsidy is provided. : 

Sweden has the most advanced program of 
deep shelters for the city pop . Rock 
or concrete shelters designed to give protec- 
tion against high altitude detonation of 


The Swiss shelter program is aimed at pro- 


viding shelter for 2 million people in cities 


by 1963. 





The subordinate MVD organization of civil 
defense is militarized. The staffs extend to 


larger citics and potential targets outside the 
cities. The 


Leningrad 

have been deliberately built deep, up to 130 

feet, to provide shelters. The Moscow sub- 

way can shelter about 1 million persons. 

New buildings must .have of the 

civil defense organization for the shelter 

built into the basements. Ex- 

ve instruction on the construction of 
fallout shelters have been given. 

An official Soviet statement asserts that 
85.5 percent of the population has completed 
a@ 10-hour course on civil defense. A second 
course of 22 hours was started in 1956. The 
training is compulsory and includes S, 
tion against chemical and bacteriological 
warfare. A third program was started in 1958 
to be completed in 1960. Two additional 
courses, one of which was for school children, 
have been announced since. 

The United States is the only major nation 
living with the threat of nuclear war deli- 
cately balanced on the deterrent theory that 
fails to take protection of its people seriously. 





To the Sons and Grandsons of Confeder- 
ate Veterans: Why You Should Join the 
Sons of Confederate Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including a statement 
made by the ed writer, Lee 
Meriwether, of St. Louis, addressed to 
the sons and grandsons of Confederate 
veterans. 

This statement was forwarded to me 
by a very distinguished lawyer in Mem- 
phis, Mr. John W. Apperson, who re- 
minded me that Mr. Meriwether was 
once a citizen of Memphis, Tenn. In 
December 1862 his mother was banished 
from Memphis by General Sherman. 

Mr. Meriwether has written many 
books, including the life of Senator Jim 
Reed, of Missouri. He is now writing 
what he calls his last book to be en- 
titled “My First 98 Years.” He was 97 
years old last Christmas Day. 

The article follows: 

To THe Sons aND GRANDSONS OF CONFEDERATE 
VETERANS: WuY You SHOvLD JOIN THE 
Sons OF CONFEDERATE VETERANS 

(By Lee Meriwether) 
, Since I became a member of Sterling 

Price Camp No, 145, of the Sons of Confed- 

erate Veterans, 50 years ago, I have often 

been asked “What is the good of such an 
organization?” 

I reply to that question: “Do you want 
the word to think your father was a traitor 
who should have been hanged?” 

When you reply, “Of course not,” I say: 
“Then you should join the Sons, for their 


sole purpose is to keep history’s records 
straight.” 

Never was there more need for our organi- 
zation than now, for hardly a day passes 
but some northern newspaper or magazine 
says the South fought to perpetuate human 
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slavery and that Confederate soldiers were 
traitors who should have been hanged. Re- 
cently Time said Alabama hates Negroes so 
much that it sentenced a poor Negro boy, 
Jimmy Wilson, to death for stealing only 
$1.90. I got from Judge Walter B. Jones, 
who tried Jimmy Wilson, these facts: 
Jimmy, the “boy” is a husky man of 40; it 
is true the purse he stole contained only 
$1.90, but it is also true that Jimmy seized 
@ woman by the throat, almost strangled 
her, tried to rape her, and desisted only 
when her screams t people to her 
aid. It also developed that Jimmy had been 
convicted of several felonies. 

I asked Time to publish these facts and 
not let its readers think Alabama hates Ne- 
groes so much that it hangs-.a “poor Negro 
boy” for stealing $1.90. Time replied it had 
no more space for the Jimmy Wilson case. 
I mentioned this case at a meeting of the 
Sons of Confederate Veterans, and they 
broadcast the facts Time refused to publish. 
Thus, thousands of people learned the truth 
about Jimmy Wilson because the Sons helped 
keep history’s records straight. 

On January 11, 1960, Time devoted a whole 
column to praising the play “Andersonville,” 
presently being presented in movie theaters 
throughout the country. The column con- 
tains not one word to let the readers know 
the play it praises libels Major Wirz, com- 
mander of Andersonville prison, and also 
libels the entire people of the South. The 
play pictures Wirz as starving and torturing 
20,000 prisoners while the southern people 
looked on approvingly, and did" nothing to 
stop the atrocities. 

The truth is, Wirz was a humane man who 
did all in his power for the welfare of his 
20,000 prisoners. He gave them the same 
rations given Confederate soldiers, and when 
the South became too impoverished to sup- 
ply even those meager rations, Wirz offered 
to release all his prisoners to a Union com- 
mander if he would accept and feed ‘them. 

The offer was rejected because the North’s 
policy was to starve the South into sur- 
render. The Union commander knew if he 
accepted and fed the Andersonville prisoners 
it would mean Wirz would not have to feed 
them, then the rations he was giving prison- 
ers could be given to 20,000 Confederate 
soldiers. 

The U.S. War Department’s 1867 report 
says ‘the percentage of deaths of “rebel” 
prisoners in northern prisons was greater 
than the deaths of Union prisoners at Ander- 
sonville; the report explains this by saying 
the “rebels” when captured were 50 
emaciated they could not respond to ade- 
quate rations. 

While the South struggled for independ- 
ence it was necessary to lie about Major 
Wirz and the South in order to make north- 
ern men willing to invade the South and 
kill southern men and burn southern homes. 
But it is not necessary, it is not decent, to 
repeat such libels today, nearly 100 years 
after the South was conquered. I asked 
Time to tell the truth about the South, but 
it refused to do it; so the Sons again kept 
history’s records straight by broadcasting 
the facts about Andersonville. 

During the War Between the States, 2,200 
Confederate prisoners were confined in a 
camp at Elmira, N.Y. The camp was un- 
sanitary; unaccustomed to northern winters, 
the prisoners in ragged, threadbare uniforms, 
suffered front cold and lack of medicines. 

The North could have remedied those con- 
ditions, for it received supplies from all parts 
of the world. But it did not remedy them 
and the 2,200 prisoners died and were buried 
in Elmira. 

The South's ports were blockaded by 
northern fleets; it had only its own scanty 
supplies. Drugs that might have saved the 
lives of Union prisoners at Andersonville 
were made contraband by their own Gov- 
ernment. 
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In the light of these historical undisputed 
facts the movie play “Andersonville” is an 
infamous libel. 

As long as the northern press and such 
plays as “Andersonville” picture our fathers 
as cruel traitors, just so long will it be the 
sacred duty of the sons and grandsons of 
Confederates to join our organization and 
help keep history's records straight. 





Educational Dilemma 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting edi- 
torial on the subject of American educa- 
tion, which appeared in the Lawrence 
Sunday Sun, Lawrence, Mass.,.on March 
20, 1960: 

[From the Lawrence (Mass.) Sunday Sun, 
Mar. 20, 1960] 
EDUCATIONAL DILEMMA 


If we accept the views of some critics at 
face value, American schools are in bad 
shape. Standards are woefully low. Other 
countries, such as Britain, are so far ahead 
of us as to be practically out of sight. 

This kind of criticism, and the very serious 
questions that arise from it, caused US. 
News & World Report to look into the British 
educational system and to compare it with 
ours. The results of the study, under a 
London dateline, appear in the magazine's 
March 7 issue. And the picture, from the 
American point of view, is a good deal 
brighter—despite some cloudy patches— 
than the more extreme detractors of US, 
education would have us believe. 

The article starts out with the big ques- 
tion: Do British children get a better educa- 
tion than their American counterparts? 
And that, it finds, can’t be answered with a 
simple, unqualified yes or no. The answer, 
instead, is divided: “It is true for a 
minority—the brightest children in Britain. 
Tt is not true, on the whole, for the majority 
of youngsters.” 

It is important to understand that. there 
are fundamental differences between the 
British school system and ours. As the 
magazine puts.it, “in Britain the bright pupil 
gets practically all the breaks.” If it is de-. 
cided, when he is 11, that he is among the 
top 25 percent of pupils in his district, he 
is eligible for a special school and is destined 
to get much more education than the mill 
run of children. 

These latter, the article goes on, must be 
content with the second best. Attending - 
college is virtually out of the question. They 
usually enter the ranks of labor at 16. 

Britain’s famous “public schools’”—which 
are in reality private schools, with tuitions 
running to $1,500 a year—are widely and 
deservedly praised, as are her great universi- 
ties. But only about 7 percent of British 
children go to those schools. Moreover, 
Britain is near the bottom of the list of 
nations—25th—-in the proportion of popula- | 
tion attending universities. The United 
States is first in this regard, and Russia is 
second. 

US. News observes: “Many educators say 
the big difference between British and Amer- 
ican schooling is this: Americans believe 
that all children should have the opportu- 
nity of equal education. The British believe 
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in educating an intellectual elite by limit- 
ing the opportunity of higher education to a 
tiny minority.” 

Britain does seem to be ahead of us in 
certain areas. Educators are high in their 
praise of what is known as streaming. This 
is a system by which children are assigned 
to classes on the basis of intelligence, so the 
bright child’ will not be held back by the 
dull. 
more advanced in maintaining discipline 
than is generally true on our side of the 
ocean, 

But American education has its virtues, 
too. As a matter of fact, Britain is borrow- 
ing ideas from US. education and is par- 
ticularly interested in providing greater edu- 
cational opportunity for more children. 
Here’s the conclusion U.S. News reaches 
after its close study: “The conclusion reached 
after a close look at the educational system 
in this country is this: The theory that 
British schools are better than American 
schools doesn’t hold water as a general 
proposition. The brightest pupils go to 
schools that, on the whole, are appreciably 
better than most American schools. But the 
vast majority attend schools that are in- 
ferior to those in America. And, for most, 
schooldays end at a very early age, by U.S. 
standards.” 





Joseph I. Echikson, M.D., Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of a number of bills pending before the 
Congress that seek to solve for the elder- 
ly the problems of costly and prolonged 
illness, I havé asked consent to include 
in the Appendix the remarks made on 
February 9, 1960, by Dr. Royal A. Schaaf, 
president of the Medical-Surgical Plan 
of New Jersey, at a testimonial honor- 
ing Dr. Joseph I. Echikson at South 
Mountain Lodge, B’nai B'rith, South 
Orange, N.J. The viewpoint that he has 
éxpressed contains statements that are 
worthy of serious consideration by every 
Member of the House. 

The talk by Dr. Schaaf follows: 
Remarks By Roya A. Scuaar, M.D., Prest- 

DENT, MEDICAL-SURGICAL PLAN or NEW JER- 

SEY, AT TESTIMONIAL HONORING JOsEePH I, 

Ecurmkson, M.D., SOuTH MOUNTAIN LODGE, 

B’nar B’rirH, SovuTrH ORANGE, NJ., FEs- 

RUARY 9, 1960 

Mr. Chairman, Dr. and Mrs. Echikson, dis- 
tinguished guests, members of B’nai B'rith, 
and friends of Dr. Echikson, I deem it at once 
@ pleasure and a privilege to have been in- 
vited to speak to you tonight as you pay trib- 
ute to my close friend and professional col- 
league, Dr. Joseph I. Echikson, on this 
auspicious occasion. It is most gratifying to 
have heard the words of praise and apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Echikson’s life and work and the 
recognition of his great service to his pa- 
tients and to the people of our State. He 
well deserves all of the nice things that have 
been said about him and I concur fully in the 
thoughts that have been expressed. I have 
been happily associated with your distin- 
guished guest for many years, in a variety 
of activities related to health care, especially 
in the field of cancer control to which Dr. 
Echikson has contributed so much, 

There is much that I could say in praise 
of Dr. Echikson but to spare him embarrass- 





And British schools seem to be much — 
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ment and to avoid “gilding the lily” I shall 
only quote the phrases that are engraved on 
the Edward J. Ill Medal awarded to him by 
the Academy of Medicine of New Jersey last 
May: “Unselfish physician. Devoted teacher. 
Generous public benefactor.” These seven 
words epitomize the sentiments of his pro- 
fessional colleagues in regafd to their be- 
loved friend Joe. 


THE ECONOMICS OF HEALTH CARE 


I have chosen for my title “The Economics 
of Health Care,” a subject among those cur- 
rently uppermost in the minds of our people, 
because of its personal, economic, social, and 
political aspects. By most of us, good health 
is thought to be an inalienable right of man, 
along with life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. By many of us, also, ill health 


is thought to be—as indeed it is—a personal 


misfortune to the sufferer and his family, one 
for which he, himself, is in no way responsi- 
ble, and hence, that he, indiivdually, should 
not be required to bear the cost of his treat- 
ment. All too many of us, our number in- 
creasing rapidly, are prone to shirk our duty 
to our parents, and, too often, to our defec- 
tive children—prone to send an aged parent, 
a little forgetful, a little childish, in need of 
tender, loving care, to a public mental hos- 
pital; an afflicted child, to a haven at Vine- 
land. This tendency, although quite under- 
standable in the light of present day hectic 
living conditions, is most regrettable. 

Health is defined as a state of complete 
physical, mental and emotional well-being. 
By this criterion, it may be said that few of 
us enjoy: perfect health, even though we are 
able to live a full and active life. A great 
many of us can be truly said to be healthy 
in one of these areas, a lesser number, in two, 
but rare is the individual who may be said 
to be healthy in all three—a man such as 
Winston Churchill at the time he assumed 
the reins of the British Government following 
Dunkirk. Think of his physical vigor; .his 
keen intellect, his imperturbability in the 
face of frightful danger. 

A complete program of health care requires 
much more than the services of physicians 
and hospitals. Many other professinal peo- 
ple, organizations and agencies must con- 
tribute their talents and resources to the 
total effort. Among these are dentists, 
nurses, pharmacists, laboratory technicians, 
research workers, drug and instrument man- 
ufacturers, public health officials, sanitary 
engineers, the voluntary private nonprofit 
health agencies, such as the American Cancer 
Society, in which Dr. Echikson has been so 
active, the Antituberculosis League, the Na- 
tional Foudation for Infantile Paralysis, and 
others. The aggregate cost of all of these 
services is of course, very great—staggering 
in fact—yet it is less by a large margin than 
the combined amounts spent in the United 
States each year for liquor, tobacco, cos- 
metics, and beauticians not to mention 
amusements alone. There is no doubt about 
the ability of.our people to pay for a com- 
plete health care program, the best in the 
world, under a voluntary, free enterprise sys- 
tem of payment if they have the will and 
choose to do so. Certainly there will always 
be many unfortunate people who are unable 
to pay for their health care, just as there are 
many who cannot defray the cost of food, 
clothing and shelter. There are presently 
available, throughout New Jersey, ways and 
means for providing health care for all needy 
persons and there is no good reason why they 
should not obtain it if a reasonably intelli- 
gent effort is made by them or in their behalf. 

The present day standard of health care in 
the United States is simply astounding as 
demonstrated not only by the lower morbid- 
ity and mortality rates but also by the aver- 
age life span of our people, increased by more 
than 20 years since 1900. More p has 


been-“made in the field of health care in the 
past 50 years than in the 50 centuries that 
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them. The late 18th century dé- 


vages 

level for at least a 
century introduced general anesthesia, by 
chloroform and ether. Pasteur’s work in the 
field of bacteriology, with his demonstration 


the identificaiton of 
and its transmission by the mosquito, and 
the isolation of bacteria as the cause of sev- 
eral diseases, notably the tubercle and the 
typhoid bacilli. It was in the 20th century, 
however, that the application of this basic 
knowledge bore fruit. Since 1900 we have 
effected the control of most of the diseases 
caused by bacteria, and parasites. 
We have learned about allergy and the use 
of vitamins in nutrition, how to save and 
prolong the lives of sufferers from diabetes 
and pernicious anemia; how safely to trans- 
fuse blood; how to administer anesthetics; 
how to use the sulfonomides and the nu- 
merous antibiotics, so valuable in the treat- 


caused by viruses. 
Great as these advances in health care 
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us, like myself, who, in the minds of 
having attained the arbitrarily selected 
of 65, instantly become indigent 

health—or do we? 
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power and money to force the retire- 
ment of able-bodied and competent 
so arbitrarily, and the 
created economic problems and hardship for 
many persons and families who are thus 
forced to subsist on the meager benefits of 
the social security Certainly, 
the present conditions of full employment 
and the demand for additional workers, the 


ciation, the Medical Society of New Jersey 
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and hospital care for 
, tuberculous, and contagious patients 
y met by special publicly supported 
and county hospitals for such patients. 
Therefore, our problem is related to the pay- 
ment for medical and hospital care rendered 
to sick individuals. 

For purposes of discussion we may divide 
the population into four groups from the 
economic standpoint. These are: 

1. The wealthy who can easily pay for as 
much and as elaborate health care as they 
need or want. ; 

2. The great middle class of gainfully em- 
ployed people who may quite readily bear the 
of adequate medical and hospital 
care by purchasing paid sickness insur- 
ance, either in the Blue Cross and Blue Shield 


Hi 


the tan, the Travelers, the John 
Hancock, the Equitable, and others. 

3. The medically indigent, by which we 
mean those persons who are able to pay for 
their food, clothing, and shelter, but who 
cannot meet the expense of personal or 
family illness. 5 , 

4. The indigent, by which we mean those 
persons on the relief rolls of our municipali- 
ties, who are wholly dependent upon public 
or private charity for the provision of the 
four essentials of life—food, clothing, shelter, 
and medical care. 

The voluntary prepaid sickness insurance 
movement has been the most spectacularly 
successful insurance venture in the entire 
history of that industry in its many ramifi- 
cations. For example in New Jersey, about 
80 percent of the population have some hos- 
pital and medical insurance in one form or 
another. Although sickness insurance covers 
a large part of the cost of medical and hospi- 
tal care, there are a number of areas in 
which it is inapplicable or unavailable. - 


Except to a limited extent, it can be ob- 
tained by the elderly only at prohibitive 
premium rates, because of the greatly in- 
creased incidence of illness requiring medi- 
cal and hospital care among’such people. It 
is unavailable to the indigent and the unem- 
ployed, partly because of the high incidence 
of illness among such people, but also be- 
cause they lack the money with which to 
pay premiums. Neither is it available to 
persons who are suffering from chronic or 
long-term illnesses. One cannot insure 
against a catastrophe that has already hap- 
pened any more than one can insure a house 
against fire, when a conflagration has already 
started. Nor should we attempt to insure the 
cost of ordinary house and office calls. To 
do so inevitably leads to a multiplicity of 
small claims, the adjudication of which costs 
just as much as large ones and, in addition, 
the premium rate becomes excessive. 

There is, however, an increasing demand 
on the part of labor, in labor-management 
negotiations, for management to assume the 
cost of house and office calls as well as that 
of hospital and medical insurance for em- 
ployees, because the payment of the premi- 
ums for such insurance does not represent 
taxable income on the part of the employee, 
and it is deductible as a business expense on 
the part of the employer. Of course, the 
people eventually pay for this coverage by 


the increased cost of the products they buy.’ 


“Vincere non notest” is a Latin phrase which 
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roughly translated, means “you can't win.” 
We, the people, always pay and pay and pay. 

At this point you well may ask “If the 
elderly, the indigent, the unemployed, the 
ehronically ill may not be insured against 
the cost of medical and hospital service, 
how, then, may they be provided with the 
needed medical and hospital care?” -In 
reply, I would say that every man, woman, 
and child in the State of New Jersey is 
entitled to adequate medical and hospital 
care. If they, themselves, are unable to pay 
for these services, they must be paid for out 
of general tax funds, State, county, and/or 
municipal, the administration to be at the 
local level, where the need for the aid and 
the amount thereof may be accurately 
determined. 

Next, you may ask “How may the required 
money be obtained?” To which I would 
reply “Let the Federal Government relin- 
quish to the States the field of the amuse- 
ment tax. Adequate amounts of money 
could be raised almost painlessly from this 
source. If people objected to paying an 
amusement tax, they could avoid doing so 
by seeking entertainment at home via tele- 
vision and radio. There would be no hard- 
ship entailed to anyone. Certainly the Fed- 
eral Government should not be involved in 
this kind of relief. It could be provided much 
less expensively were the taxes to be levied 
by the States and expended by the State 
and county governments. Of every $3 
sent to Washington only $2, at most, are 
returned to the States. Besides, a needy 
person in Newark would be only a piece of 
paper in Washington. Charity is a personal 
thing—the gift, without the giver is bare. 

We, as citizens, should be-willing to have 


our municipal, county, and State govern-— 


ments pay to the hospitals the proper per 
diem cost for the care of indigent patients. 
Were this done, much of the financial diffi- 
culty of our hospitals would be averted. I 
know of one important hospital in which 
the per diem cost is $31, but where the coun- 
ty government pays only $9 a day for the 
care of indigent patients leaving the balance 
to be added to the bills of self-paying 
patients. Such a situation is unjust and 
intolerable. ; 

We hear much these days about the ex- 
orbitant premium rates for Blue Cross cov- 
erage, not only in New Jersey but through- 
out the entire United States. There are 
— principal reasons for this state of af- 

1. The 8-hour day, the 40-hour week, the 
month’s vacation, and the 2 weeks of sick 
leave with pay each year for most hospital 
employees, not to mention the minimum 
hourly wage of $1 for all. Even thus, the 
hospital worker is receiving only his or her 
fair compensation, long overdue. 

2. The greater demands for additional 
coverage of hospital benefits—X-ray, oxy- 
gen, drugs, and expensive special services of 
all kinds. 


8. The growing inflation in our country 


‘which adds to the cost of all goods and 


services. 


Still, prepaid sickness insurance is the 
greatest bargain available to the American 
people, but we should not kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs by excessive demands 
for medical and hospital service under our 
sickness insurance contracts. 

You have heard much recently about the 
widely debated and controversial Forand bill, 
which proposes to pay the hospital and med- 
ical bills of all persons over 65 covered by 
the Social Security System. This would be 
unnecessary, frightfully expensive, and un- 
Just to the younger people whose social se- 
curity taxes would be considerably increased 
in order to raise the needed money. More- 
over, if adopted, the Forand would 
be a Trojan horse approach to the establish- 
ment of a system of socialized medicine in 
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the United States. All Congress would need 
to do would be to lower the age limit for eli- 
gibility by 5 years each year, and in 10 years 
we would have completely socialized health 


care. 

At this point I might say parenthetically 
that organized medicine is unalterably op- 
posed to socialized medicine, not for eco- 
nomic reasons, but because it would lead 
inevitably to deterioration in the standards 
of medical and hospital care now prevailing 
in the United States. 

In conclusion may I say that we, the peo- 
ple, must have a complete health care pro- 
gram of excellent qualfty; that such a pro- 
gram will be costly; that we can pay for it — 
under a voluntary, free enterprise system; 
if we have the will to do so, and whatever 
the cost may be, its attainment will be well 
worth the expense and effort required. We 
are living in a marvelous age, and we can 
confidently look forward to national good 
health and happiness, if only the leaders be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains can re- 
strain themselves from unleashing nuclear 
warfare. 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE._OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Thursday, March 10, 1960: 

U.S. Hosprrdét rn PoLanp 


With Joseph Lester of Kingston general 
chairman, Representative Danie. J. FLoop 
toastmaster and a large delegation of local 
residents due to attend, the dinner the 
Pulaski Foundation is sponsoring in Wash- 
ington on March 28 in honor of Representa- 
tive CLEMENT ZaBLocKr of Milwaukee and 
W. O. Biernacki-Poray of Montclair, N.J., 
for promoting better understanding be- 
tween the peoples of the United States and 
Poland will have special interest to this 
community. The guests of honor have 
been designated as Polonia’s “Men-of-the- 
Year” for their roles in the erection of a 
children’s hospital and pediatric center at 
Krakow in tribute to the memory of Gen- 
eral Casimir Pulaski, Polish hero, who gave 
his life for American independence in the 
Revolution. 

Presence of 100 Members of Congress and 
a descendant of General Pulaski, who is 
coming to America from Poland especially 
for this occasion, will make the gathering a 
memorable one. Mr. Poray was the archi- 
tect who prepared the plans for the project 
and Representative ZABLOcKI made it pos- 
sible to realize this dream through legisla- 
tion, releasing U.S. funds to Poland to 
finance the work, with special contributions 
from private citizens and groups. 

The timing of the project is excellent as 
Poland observes the 1,000th anniversary of 
the launching of the nation and also pre- 
pares for the 600th anniversary of the famed 
Jagiellonian University of Krakow in 1964. 
In this undertaking, the close ties existing 
between the people of the United States 
and of Poland, will be demonstrated in no . 
uncertain terms, 

The idea of the hospital originated with 
Mr. Poray who was born in Poland and 
came to the United States with his parents 
in 1917. A highly successful designer, it 





was natural for Mr. Poray to conceive a 
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memorial that would be both lasting and 
useful. He made a special trip to Poland 
to survey the possibilities of such a project. 
The need for a hospital for children was so 
apparent no selling was required. 

Back in America, he enlisted the coopera- 
tion of a number of friends of Poland and 
admirers of General Pulaski. The adminis- 
tration in Washington gave the project the 
green light and the next step was to release 
a portion of the $200 million credit the 
United States has in Poland through the 
sale of goods. It was here that Representa- 
tive ZaBLockr fitted into the picture because 
action by Congress was necessary to change 
the law, prohibiting aid to countries, domi- 
nated by the Communists. An exception 
Was made because of General Pulaski and 
the nature of the project, intended to benefit 
the Polish people directly, not the regime in 
power. 

The United States has spent billions 
around the globe to promote good will for 
our country and to advance the cause of 
freedom. The relatively modest investment 
in this project should yield eminently satis- 
_ factory dividends, for it will be a daily re- 
minder not only of the Pulaski links that 
bind the two peoples, but of other things 
they have in common-—love of God, respect 
for humanity and dedication to justice as 
well as liberty. 








Your Education for Leadership 
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HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. . Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therewith an address by the dis- 
tinguished Chief of Staff of the Army to 
the members of the cadet corps at one of 
the most outstanding military colleges, 
the Citadel, on the occasion of Corps Day, 
marking the 117th anniversary of that 
historic institution. 

General Lemnitzer, a friend of Gen. 
Mark Clark, the president of the Citadel, 
is a former comrade in arms of General 
Clark. General Lemnitzer, the soldier’s 
soldier, gave words of wisdom and advice 
to future officers of the military. Noone 
is better qualified to give advice. No in- 
stitution has made a greater contribu- 
tion to our military—in every war since 
its founding in which this Nation has 
become involved. 

The address follows: 

Your EpvucaTIon ror LEADERSHIP 
(Address by Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Army, at Corps Day, The 

Citadel, Charleston, S.C., March 19, 1960) 

The opportunity to be present at the 
Citadel’s Corps Day gives me a great deal 
of pleasure. In the first place, I have a 
mumber of close associations with the 
Citadel and with Charleston. These I value 
very highly. In the second place, I welcome 
the chance to speak to this particular group 
of young men. This is so because you and 
your contemporaries represent a potential of 
tremendous value to this country’s future. 

Throughout the years, I have had the op- 
portunity to observe many of the gradutes 
of this great school. In World War II, dur- 
ing the North African campaign and the 
Sicilian landings, I commanded the 34th 
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Antiaircraft Artillery Brigade. Practically 
my whole staff in that organization was made 
up of Citadel mem Consequently, I have 
first-hand knowledge of the splendid quali- 
ties the Citadel instills. Indeed, the out- 
standing work of Citadel graduates has 
come to my attention in peace as well as 
war; and not only in North Africa, but also 
in Europe, Korea, Japan, and the United 
States. 

These achievements are a tribute to the 
education which cadets receive here, and to 
the great traditions with which they are 
imbued. These achievements are a tribute, 
too, to the outstanding staff and faculty who 
direct this school. That great soldier, edu- 
cator, and gentleman, Gen. Charles P. Sum- 
merall, made a tremendous imprint over 
many years. The men who direct the 
Citadel today have carried on his same high 
standards. 

Among the officials of the Military College 
of South Carolina, it has been my great 
privilege to know several of them for a good 
many years. 

In fact, your administrative dean—-Gen- 
eral Honnen—and I were classmates at West 
Point. I remember very clearly the days 
when he was captain and star shortstop of 
the Academy baseball team, on which I was 
the catcher. : : 

My association with your president, Gen- 
eral Clark, and my admiration for him are 
also of long standing. During the days when 
the United States was mobilizing its strength 
for World War II, General Clark was Chief 
of Staff at the Headquarters of the Army 
Ground Forces. At that same time, I served 
at that headquarters as Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Plans. Later, I had the chance to 
work closely with General Clark in England, 
during the preparations for the north Afri- 
can landings. He was General Eisenhower's 
Deputy for Operation Torch, as the invasion 
was known, and I was the Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Plans and Operations, I was with 
him as his deputy on the submarine mission, 
in advance of the landings, when secret 
meetings were held with French representa- 
tives. I can assure you, from personal 
knowledge, that General Clark’s persuasive- 
ness and skill as a negotiator made a tre- 
mendous contribution to the success of the 
invasion when it took place shortly after- 
ward. 

It was also my privilege to serve with Gen- 
eral Clark, as his Deputy Chief of Staff, while 
the 5th Army was being formed, prior to the 
invasion of Sicily. Throughout the long, 
bitter fighting in Italy, I gained still further 
reason to admire his skill and leadership. I 
was Deputy Chief of Staff to Field Marshal 
Lord Alexander, who was the Supreme Al- 
lied Commander in the Mediterranean. In 
that capacity, I was in an especially good 
position to observe General Clark’s outstand- 
ing achievements in the face of innumerable 
obstacles and difficulties, and his great con- 
tribution to Allied victory. 

In addition to my associations with the 
graduates and offiicals of the Citadel, I have 
a special feeling for this beautiful old city of 
Charleston. Nearly 20 years ago, I was sta- 
tioned for a time at Fort Moultrie. Then, 2 
years ago—on Armed Forces Day of 1958—I 
had the opportunity to visit here again, and 
to renew my acquaintance with Charleston 
and its citizens. 

For all these reasons, therefore, coming to 
the Citadel today gives me a great deal of 
personal satisfaction. 

However, while it is pleasant to look back, 
it is more important to look ahead. For you 
young men, it is especially important to do 
50. It is because I want to speak in terms 
of your opportunities and responsibilities in 
the future that I have entitled my remar 
“Your Education for Leadership.” ~ 

We are living in an of extremely 


age 
rapid change. Indeed, there has not been 
any time since the Renaissance when the 


rate of progress has been so great, 
a@ period of only a few years, advances in 


have made it possible to achieve 


holds out the clear promise that the progress 
which has been achieved in these fields is 
only the beginning of what we can antici- 
pate. 


clearly in his state of the union message. 
said: 
“With both sections of this divided world 


To meet these dangers, we must of course 
maintain the strength to counter the threat 
which menaces us and other free nations. 
Such strength depends in part on military 
capabilities. In addition, it also depends on 
economié factors, and on the psychol 4 
and moral factors which can be summed up 
in —_ terms as determination or strength 
of . 

Our efforts to maintain our strength in all 
these forms are essential. However, there is 
also another line of effort which, to my mind, 
is also essential. What I am referring to is 
the achievement of progress in the fields of 
understanding and human relations which 
will match our progress in technology. 

Technology is based on natural or scien- 
tific laws. These are statements or formulas 
of the nature, order or sequence of given 
phenomena, As far as existing human 
knowledge goes, these characteristics will 
always be the same under the same condi- 
tions. ; 

In contrast, the type of progress which I 
have in mind is, in many respects, far more 
difficult to attain. For one thing, it. depends 
on a large number of interrelated variables. 
It concerns the human mind and emotions. 
It involves individual and social forces. 
These, clearly, are matters which we cannot 
treat with the certainty, exactitude, and pre- 
cision which are possibe in technology. 
Hence, the progress of which I speak not 
only requires knowledge, but it also requires 
keen judgment and penetrating insight. 

In sum, this is a very complex task. Peo- 
ple who have tried to visualize the future, 


from Jules Verne to the authors of science 


fiction today, have had no serious problem 
when it came to conceiving fantastic tech- 
nical devices. Buck Rogers and his counter- 

live in a world of scientific marvels. 
Nonetheless, it is noteworthy that the prob- 
lems involving human relationships with 
which they cope are no different from those 
which have troubled mankind for centuries. 


If this were true, man would still be a savage 
in a jungle. Only a hundred years ago—at 
the very time when the Citadel was being 
established—there were many places in the 
world where a foreigner, simply because he 
was a foreigner, was greeted by automatic 
suspicion. and distrust. The presumption 
was that he had arrived to gain something at 
the expense of the local population. Why © 
else would he be making his visit? 

Improved travel and communications, with 
increasingly close ties between peoples, have 
changed this situation considerably. There 
is a tremendously greater opportunity for 
people of different nations to meet and un- 








field of study. Not only does knowledge of 
the language of a nation permit much more 
effective communication, but it provides an 
insight into the character and culture of 
that nation, which can be obtained in no 


starting point for any such effort is in edu- 
cation—not merely in subject matter, but in 
the basic approach to the educational proc- 
ess. 


Education, in my opinion, has three essen- 
tial elements. 

One of these—but only one—is, of course, 
the development of knowledge. Education 
instills knowledge of facts, of techniques and 
skills, and of the principles underlying those 

and skills. Such knowledge, how- 
ever, is in the nature of a tool. Ht is essen- 
tial, but it is a means rather than an end. 

The second element of education is devel- 


this regard, I want to quote from William 
Johnson Cory, the 19th-century English poet 
and educator. He wrote that: 

“You go to a great school not so much for 
knowledge as for arts and habits; for the 
habit of attention, for the art of expression, 
for the art of assuming at a moment’s notice 
@ new intellectual position, for the art of 
entering quickly into another person’s 
thoughts, for the habit: of submitting to 
censure and refutation, for the art of indi- 
cating assent or dissent in graduated terms, 
for the habit of regarding minute points of 
accuracy, for the art of working out what is 
possible in a given time, for taste, for dis- 
crimination, for mental courage and mental 
soberness.”’ 

The two elements I have listed—knowledge 
and judgment—pertain primarily to the in- 
teliect. To them I want to adda third. That 
element which has fundamental influence on 
the effectiveness with which knowledge and 
judgment are used, is the development of 
character. This Nation looks to its college 
graduates—as men who have completed the 
process of formal education—for the leaders 
to guide the way through the dangers and 
difficulties ahead. For that reason, I con- 
sider character development one of the most 
overriding requirements of education. That 
is because character is absolutely essential to 
wise and effective leadership. 

This fundamental principle was the basis 
of the brilliant work of Col. Sylvanus Thayer, 
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who was the superintendent of West Point 
from 1817 to 1833. It is fitting that he is 
known as “the father of the Military Acad- 
emy.” More than that, however, he ranks 
among the most influential figures in the 
evolution of American education. His proc- 
ess of developing educated leaders can be 
described as a triangle: a solid base of per- 
sonal integrity, with thorough academic in- 
struction and sound discipline—which must 
begin with self-discipline—providing the 
other two sides. No one has yet been able 
to improve upon this design. 

Because they operate within the pattern 
established by Sylvanus Thayer, combining 
so effectively all three of the elements of 
education which I listed, schools such as 
the Citadel are making a vital contribution. 
It is a contribution which benefits the young 
men who have the privilege of receiving this 
education. Through them and their future 
influence, moreover, it benefits the Nation 
as a whole. 

I am greatly impressed with the develop- 
ments here at the Citadel under the lead- 
ership of General Clark. The high aca- 
demic standards which are maintained here 
foster the intellectual qualities which I 
mentioned. Beyond that, however, the 
Citadel offers something more. This is the 
development of qualities of responsible lead- 
ership. The development of the leadership 
ability of you young men, based firmly upon 
the Citadel’s Honor Code, is invaluable from 
the viewpoint of the military services. How- 
ever, it is also invaluable from the view- 
point of this country’s future. 

First, there is the military advantage of 
your education. To a very large extent, 
after your graduation you will begin a pe- 
riod of active duty with the Armed Forces. 
Some of you will become career officers. 
Those who do not will enter one of the Re- 
serve components, which constitute a major 
element of our military strength in today’s 
threatened world. In any of these cases, 
your education enables you to make an im- 
portant contribution to our military effec- 
tiveness. 

This is so for a number of reasons. Be- 
cause the Citadel is a military school, you 
have been taught about discipline, but you 
have learned that effective discipline is in- 
telligent and understanding, not blind and 
slavish, You have been taught to be confi- 
dent and self-reliant, because an effective 
military man must be able to plan and 
think for himself. You have been encour- 
aged to be forceful and energetic, because an 
effective military man must be able to put 
his plans into prompt and vigorous exe- 
cution. You have learned the importance 
of forethought and attention to detail, be- 
cause an effective military man must be 
able to carry out complex operation, often 
in short periods of time, without the op- 
portunity to correct earlier mistakes. You 
have been taught to be flexible, because an 
effective military man must be able to meet 
and overcome the unexpected. Finally, you 
have learned the importance of understand- 
ing people and of getting along with them. 
This is of overriding importance, because an 
effective military man—especially an effec- 
tive military leader—is concerned with ac- 
tivities whose success depends upon the 
combined efforts of many people working 
together toward a common objective. 

These characteristics are of obvious value 
in the military field. However, they are 
equally of value in any field of endeavor. 
They are qualities which are vital in order 
to continue the progress which has already 
brought us so far. They are vital, also, in 
order to work out solutions to the prob- 
lems and to overcome the dangers which 
lie ahead... 
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Although you are receiving a splendid edu- 
cation, you must not allow your process of 
learning and growth to stop when you get 
your diploma. Robert M. Hutchins, the for- 
mer chancellor of the University of Chicago, 
once stated that “The college graduate is 
presented with a sheepskin to cover his 
intellectual nakedness.” I would not go so 
far asthat. However, I do want to point out 
that although some of you will be seniors at 
graduation time in June, in whatever field of 
activity you enter you will be freshmen again 
the following September. This by no means 
discounts what you have already accom- 
plished. It merely emphasizes the truth 
that the only basis for continued accom- 
plishment is continuing effort. 

In my remarks to you, I have stated that 
the future holds great opportunities, and 
that it is threatened by great dangers. I 
have said that because of your special advan- 
tages of education, a great share of the 
responsibility for exploiting these opportu- 
nities and eliminating or surmounting these 
dangers will shortly rest upon you. I am 
well aware that you have heard much the 
same statement before, and I am sure that 
you will hear it again. Even so, this point 
is worth emphasizing because it is a funda- 
mental truth that should guide your 
thoughts, efforts, and decisions. 


To meet your great responsibilities, the 
Citadel has given you tremendous assets. 
It has given you knowledge; it has provided 
you with outstanding models of achieve- 
ment; it has imbued you with a great tradi- 
tion. Most important of all, it has fostered 
in you the qualities of character which are 
the indispensable foundation of all lasting 
accomplishment. You could not be better 
armed for the tasks that lie ahead. I am 
sure that in carrying them out, your actions 
will add still greater luster to this great 
school’s splendid reputation, and contribute 
So and substantially to the Nation’s 

nefit. 
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The Chinese Outlaws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York Mirror 
of March 16, 1960: 

THE CHINESE OUTLAWS 

James A. Farley, eminent American and 
one of the greatest leaders in Democratic 
Party history, has returned from a 6-week 
business trip (he’s board chairman of Coca- 
Cola Export) in the Far East and South 
Pacific. 

His sound advice, based on talks with 
leaders throughout free Asia, is that it would 
be a colossal mistake to give any kind of 
recognition, United States or United Nations, 
to Red China. 

The bloody crimes against Tibet, the in- 
vasion of Indian territory, harassment by 
China of other neighbors, Peiping’s refusal 
to renounce the use of force—these have 
all caused a sense of revulsion in Asia. Any 
weakening toward the Communist butchers 
would be disastrous, 
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A Tribute to Gov. G. Mennen Williams of ©! Governor Williams during the past 12 


Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
i 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would 
like to include in the Recorp a letter 
that I received today from a citizen of 
Wisconsin. The writer is one Robert 
Moses and his purpose in writing was to 
apprise me of a resolution adopted by 
the State administrative committee of 
the Democratic Party in Wisconsin. The 
resolution expresses in glowing terms 
the high respect and admiration for Gov. 
G. Mennen Williams of my own State 
of Michigan that is felt by these Wis- 
consin Democrats. As you know, Mr. 
Speaker, Governor Williams is one of my 
constituents. Speaking as his represent- 
ative here in the Congress I feel that 





this letter bears out very well something © 


I have felt and known for a long time; 
namely, that the splendid efforts that 
Governor Williams has put forth on be- 
half of our own fair State of Michigan 
have endeared him to people in many 
other parts of the Nation. I am pleased 
to introduce this letter as concrete evi- 
dence of that fact: 

MarcH 18, 1960. 
Representative Louis RABAUT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN RaBAUT: As the Con- 
gressman of Governor Williams’ home dis- 
trict, you may be interested in the following 
resolution which I presented for unanimous 
adoption at the March 5 meeting of the State 
administrative committee of the Democratic 
Party of Wisconsin, held in Milwaukee: 

“Whereas, Gov. G. Mennen Williams of 
Michigan announced this week that he would 
not seek reelection to an office which has 
brought -great distinction: to himself, his 
State, his country, and his party; 

“Whereas Governor Williams, a warm 
humanitarian and dedicated champion of a 
better world, has decided ‘as a private citizen 
or as a public official to advance the cause 
of peace in the national field’; 

“Whereas Governor Williams, an outstand- 
ing liberal, has built a 12-year record of un- 
matched accomplishment of Michigan his- 
tory—a record which has earned for him the 
kind of admiration and respect that make 
many people feel he deserves an even higher 
executive office; 

“Whereas Governor Williams, a_ giant 
among national Democrats in the pattern of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, has provided brilliant 
political leadership to a rejuvenated Demo- 
cratic Party—the type of political leader- 
ship that not only has helped to mold Michi- 
gan into a Democratic stronghold but also 
has had remarkable influence on the resur- 
gence of Democratic Party strength in Wis- 
consin and other Midwest States: Therefore 
be it ° 

“Resolved, That the State administrative 
committee of the Democratic Party of Wis- 
consin, meeting in Milwaukee, March 6, ex- 
press deep regret that Governor Williams 
has decided to step out of public office in 
Michigan; be it further 

“Resolved, That the State administrative 
committee commend the fine achievements 





years; be it 
“Resolved, That the State administrative 
committee extend to Governor Williams the 
best of luck in his future undertakings; be 
it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Governor Williams so that he may 
be reminded that Wisconsin Democrats have 
a soft spot in their hearts for him and that 
they hope he comes back to Wisconsin again 
and again in the years head.” 
Yours sincerely, , 
Bos MOSES. 





A Farmer Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I was impressed by a discus- 
sion of farm problems with my friend 
D. J. Wedding, of Cairo, Mo. He is a 
100 percent farmer and it is his con- 
tention that one of the major farm 
problems is “agribusiness.” Upon my 
return to Washington I received a let- 
ter from Mr. Wedding wherein he 
clearly presents his reasons forthe farm 
problems as follows: 


According to one report 90 percent of all 
food products goes through a food chain at 
one time before reaching the consumer. 
The food chains are now buying farms, 
raising crops, and feeding these crops to 
their own livestock which were raised on 
their farms. Allthis is in direct competi- 
tion with the individual farmer. We think 
this is fast leading to a monopoly. We just 
cannot compete without Government help. 

The domestic parity plan, developed by the 
Grange, will solve most of our problems 
with cereal grains. First let’s not let our 
surplus holding scare us into senseless pro- 
grams. In designing our agricultural pro- 
grams we must remember two facts: We 
must continue a program of abundance; all 
control measures should be to see that this 
oversupply moves along a narrow line. An- 
other fact is we cannot allow one commodity 
to decrease the price of another. A good 
example of this is feed wheat. If wheat 
prices are allowed to drop to the feed price 
level, then wheat will replace corn in many 
feeds, thus increasing the carryover of that 
crop. For these cereal grains then I believe 
we must take the domestic parity approach 
with the addition of many more acres in the 
conservation reserve. 

Now turning to feed grains, no one likes 
production controls but everyone I talk to 
thinks this is the fastest and best way out 
of our oversupply. Most are willing to leave 
10 to 15 percent of cropland idle, without 
compensation, if the Government will guar- 
antee a fair and livable price for the rest of 
the crop. This price to be 100 percent of a 
new fair-price formula based on cost of. pro- 





duction, labor management, and risk. Until ~ 


this new formula is reached, 90 percent of 
present parity may be used. 

For a short-term program the Missouri 
Grange recommends that allotments of 
bushels or hundredweights be established for 
feed grains, corn, and grain sorghum, with 
all farmers complying. These allotments to 
contain the estimated amount of each com- 
modity that will be used in this country for 
the. year of allotment. This will stabilize 


income that is livable in this country. 





Prairie Creek, Ind., Flood Project 
Nears Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED WAMPLER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, having 
had a continuing concern for f.0d con- 
trol and water and natural resources de- 
velopment, it is with great interest and 
pride that I note the commendable prog- 
ress being made toward the establish- 
ment of the Prairie Creek, Vigo County, 

program. 





eral authorization to establish flood-con- 
trol measures in the area. 

As reported, under the program the 
area can receive Federal funds for the 


and widening of the creek bank, and 
the creation of numerous small water 


The following article, appearing in the 
Terre Haute, Ind., Tribune, March 17, 
1960, further explains this laudable 
project which will benefit so many in 
the Prairie Creek area: 

To qualify, a large majority of land- 
owners in the area were required to pledge 
themselves to conservancy measures on their 
farms in order to discourage later erosion 
and watershed faults that might ere 
the land inundation problems. 

WILL SEEK APPROVAL 

The signed application now goes to the 
State office of the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service for designation to the Water Shed 
Planning Party Headquarters after it has 
first received the approval of the Indiana 
State Flood Control and Water Resources 


Some 9,000 acres in southeastern Vigo 








A New Chapter for the Norwich Diocese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 





J.C.D., was consecrated and enthroned 
as the second Roman Catholic bishop of 
the young diocese of Norwich, Conn., at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral in that city. 

A native of New Haven, Conn., Bishop 
Hines brings to his new post a wealth of 
experience, a rich academic background, 
and the humility of a true man of God. 

Last Thursday the citizens of eastern 
Connecticut of all faiths joined in ex- 
tending their sincere congratulations 
and best wishes to this eminent church- 
man as he began his stewardship as 
spiritual leader of eastren Connecticut's 
155,000 Roman Catholics. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I should like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an editorial in 
the Hartford, Conn., Catholic Transcript 
of March 17, 1960, on the subject of 
Bishop Hines’ consecration. The edi- 
torial, entitled “A New Chapter for the 
Norwich Diocese,” follows: 

A New CHAPTER FOR THE NoRWICH DIOCESE 

Today a new chapter in the as yet brief 
annals of the diocese of Norwich opens. 
The second bishop of the see is consecrated 
and enthroned. The latter ceremony has 
local precedent, in the enthronement of 
Bishop Flanagan 6 years ago. But Bishop 
Hines is the first to receive the fullness of 
the priesthood in the Norwich cathedral. 
Eastern Connecticut, of course, did not have 
to wait until the fifties and sixties of the 
present century to make the acquaintance 
of bishops for the first time. From 1843 to 
1953 it was within the jurisdiction of the 
bishops of Hartford and saw nine of these 


travel its broad expanse furthering the work 
of the Lord. 


Indeed, from 1843 to 1872 what is now the 
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ited the land of the Thames: John Carroll, 
the first of the American hierarchy, when 
all American Catholics looked to Baltimore 
for fathering; and Jean de Cheverus, later a 
cardinal, when the hub of New England 
Catholicism, if not of the universe, was 
Boston. 

Eastern Connecticut, to repeat, has not 
waited until now to learn about bishops. 
And as the first bishop of its very own, it 
had a churchman of unusual competence 
and cordiality, a man and priest who com- 
manded reverence and love. Bishop Flana- 
gan pioneered wisely. He organized care- 
fully, put many good works in operation, 
and set down foundations on which his suc- 
cessors could build for many a lifetime. 

The first bishop-now has his first succes- 
sor, and again Norwich can count itself 
blessed. Bishop Hines brings to his new of- 
fice a wealth of talent, breadth and depth of 
experience, the respect and confidence of all 
who have observed him in the busy years he 
has spent in various capacities in the dio- 
cese and archdiocese of Hartford. He has 
been assistant in a parish, principal of a 
school, Army chaplain, chancery official, and 
@ most trusted and prized adviser to his 
former ordinary. His academic background 
is rich; studies, pursued with distinction 
and crowned with honors, in this country, 
Paris, Rome. He has dealt with every sort 
of business that confronts the ruler of a 
diocese, and has always handled it saga- 
ciously, efficiently, and constructively. He 
has all the initiative and the prudence, 
nicely balanced, required of one in the posi- 
tion to which the Holy Father lms called 
him. 

But he is only human. He needs the best 
that the priests, religious, and laity of Nor- 
which can give him if his purposes are to 
be realized and his program successfully 
earried through. He needs the prayers of 
every one of us, in or out of his diocese, who 
wish him well and look for great things from 


his administration. A 





More Hawaii Flights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA P 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I am pleased to bring to your atten- 
tion and to the attention of my other 
distinguished colleagues a timely edi- 
torial appearing in the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer of March 12, 1960, concerning 
“More Hawaii Flights”: 

More Hawall F.LIcHTs 

Growth of Los Angeles as an air traffic 
center stands as one good argument in sup- 
port of the application of Western Air Lines 
to provide jet service to Hawaii, now under 
study by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

With travel to and from the islands rap- 
idly increasing, commonsense also would 
seem to be a factor. Existing transpacific 
air service, excellent as it is, frequently finds 
schedules sold out and travelers, not only 
vacationers but those on urgent business, 
forced to wait. 

Entrance of Western Air Lines into the 
Pacific coast-Hawail picture would mean 
more adequate provision for a travel demand 
that gives every promise of even greater 
increase in the future. 

Furthermore, Western's plan for direct San 
Diego-Hawali service and linkage with other 
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western cities served by the line recognizes 
the practical value of fast, convenient travel. 

For Los Angeles itself, every new airline 
coming in, every addition of service means 
better airport facilities, better passenger con- 
venience and many other advantages. 
Western Airlines’ proposed service would be a 
step forward in our own progress, 





Autumn Island and Other Poems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, previously 
I have called to the attention of the Con- 
gress some of the very fine poems of Mrs. 
Mattie M. Kelly, of Destin, where the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico meet those 
of Choctawhatchee Bay in Florida. I re- 
ceived many commendations about the 
caliber of Mrs. Kelly’s work and I have 
the privilege of again submitting a num- 
ber of her poetic creations: 


AUTUMN ISLAND 


This time of year the island 
Is the pawn of summer’s firebrand dawn. 


Autumn gold anoints the heads 

Of branch and brush, 

And tufts of brown and tattered grass 
Spur jewels in the burnished sun, 


Against the moted, slanting rays, 

Some stumbling crisscross in their ripened 
age, 

Heavy-bellied sea oats, 

Shaped with love and lust, 

Nod wheatbrown heads to the wind’s even- 





song, 

Pregnant with fertile seeds of warmth and 
sky 

And fecund earth sea-washed to snow- 
whiteness. 


Frescoed against the island sky, 

A match and mate of blue herons 

Prance and coo, fly and prance, 

To the stilling summer dance; 

Behind them longing shadows fade into a 
yesterday. 


Distance is wider in-between, 

The silences and voice and echo— 

Sounds of sea upon the ear are mellowed 
raptury 

Of autumn-filled and autumn-gloried things. 


Sea Birps’ Birrw 


Let us hie to the sea again 

While the water is pale blue silver, 
The sun is up, and the clock has struck 
The seven sabre. 


Let us hie to where the birds build nests, 
Where they nest, my darling, together, 
Let us cradle alone on the white sea sand 
That cradles the migrant strollers. 


And watch the baby wings like angel wings 

Flitting above the snow-downy bed, 

White fledglings sprawled like new-flung 
shells : 

From some deep ocean floor. 


Sunning, running— 

White conchs washed in winter sun; 
Learning, yearning 

For the bright, far world beyond. 


Soon some strong wave or sou’west wind 

Will wash away the bar where you are, 

And the transient sand will be a new-formed 
nesting strand 

For your love-things to come again, 
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Lovz 


When God made love, He made the beautiful, 
A tiny tendril for a finite hour, 
When God made love, He made the miracle 
That brightly twines the tapestry’s full 
flower. 


Though some have scorned the fingers angels 


kissed, 
And boldly bent the blessed form of birth, 
When God made love, He made the beautiful, 
The joy, the wonder-power that fills the 
earth, 





High Costs, Low Prices Drive More Farm 
People to the City 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
it occurred to me that Members of Con- 
gress, as well as others, will be interested 
in an article that appeared in the March 
20 issue of the New York Times entitled 
“High Costs, Low Prices Drive More 
Parm People to the City.” This state- 
ment, by J. H. Carmical, analyzes the 
farm situation in a somewhat different 
light than others who discuss the agri- 
cultural situation. The article in par- 
ticular gives facts and figures that are 
most interesting and I include it here- 
with: ' 
Hicu Costs, Low Prices Drive More Farm 

PEOPLE TO THE CITY 


Despite the billions of dollars being poured 
into agriculture by the Federal Government, 
the economic situation of the Nation’s farm- 
ers continues to worsen. With production 
costs rising and prices for farm products 
declining, the producers of the country’s 
food and fiber are finding it increasingly 
difficult to operate profitably. 

Some of the big and efficient farm produc- 
ers still are able to make a fair profit and 
thus are sharing in the Nation’s general 
prosperity. There are many not so favor- 
ably situated, who are less efficient and just 
able to squeak by. But there is a large 
group, mostly smaller farmers, who cannot 
mechanize advantageously, and they are 
being forced out of agriculture. 


TREK OF LONG DURATION 


_ The trek from the farm has been under- 

way for years, reflecting largely the tech- 
nological changes taking place in farming 
that have brought about a steady rise in 
production. The number of farms has 
dropped steadily and the farm population 
has fallen to about 20,000,000, from 30,000,000 
20 years ago, despite the great gain in 
that period in the Nation’s total popula- 
tion. 

There is virtually no slackening in the 
decline in the number of farms, Only re- 
cently, the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated that the number or the Nation’s 
farms fell 2 percent last year. In addition, 
it noted that those persons who remained 
on the farm were obtaining a larger amount 
of nonfarm income. 

Whether this movement away from the 
farm is good or bad for the Nation is a 
question only the future can answer. So 
far, industry has been able to absorb rather 
easily the millions who have quit the farms. 
Factors that have eased the movement have 
been the building of homes and other facil- 
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ities in cities for the newcomers and’ the 
billions of dollars being spent for mecha- 
nization and improvement of the farms by 
those who remained. 

In the last 20 years, the shift in the Na- 
tion’s population to urban areas from the 
farms has become such a part of the gen- 
eral economy that a slackening in the trend 
would tend to slow business activity. 

The creation of bigger and bigger farms 
and the increase in production for each 
man-day have caused a serious surplus pro- 
duction problem. At the same time, these 
are factors tending to hold prices of food 
down and thus helping to stem the infla- 
tionary tide. With the number of farm 
units declining, there are fewer to share in 
the proceeds from the sale of farm products 
and thus the earnings of some farmers may 
have increased in times of falling prices. 

The farm dollar, however, still must be 
shared by too many people to permit. a 
reasonably high standard of living for most 
farmers. According to the Department of 
Agriculture, the income of the farm popula- 
tion from farming last year averaged $643, 
or $105 les8 than in 1958, when it was $748. 
With the $317 cleared from nonfarm sources, 
the per capita earnings of the farm popula- 
tion were raised to $960 last year, in contrast 
to earnings of $2,202 for the nonfarming 
population. 


NET INCOME FALLS 


The average realized net income for each 
farm unit last year is estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture at $2,364, com- 
pared with $2,767 in 1958. These 
cover the rental value of farm dwellings, the 
home consumption of farm products and 
Government payments to farms. 

Because of increased expenses and lower 
prices for their products, farmers last year 
retained as net income only 29.6 percent of 
the gross realized farm income. This was 
the lowest figure in history. 

The farmer last year received only 38 cents 
out of each dollar the consumer paid for 
food produced by the domestic grower. This 
also was the smallest amount on record and 
it compared with 49 cents in 1951 and 52 
cents in 1946. The decline stemmed largely 
from increased transportation and processing 
costs that the farmer had to absorb. 


FOOD BASKETS COMPARED 


Further proof that the farmer is not shar- 
ing as he should in the present prosperity is 
offered by the trend in the retail cost of food 
and the value at the farm. 

Last year, a typical urban wage earner’s 
family paid for food originating on domestic 
farms a total of $1,040, for which the farmer 
received $399. In 1946, this same food bas- 
ket would have cost only $752 at retail and 
the farmer would have received $392. In 
1951, the food basket would have cost at 
retail $1,024 and the farmer would have 
obtained $497. 

In 1959, the farmer was receiving only 
about 2 percent more for the food he grew 
than in 1946 while the consumer was paying 
almost 50 percent more at the retail level. 
As an indication of the stability of food 
prices at retail in the last 8 years, the food 
basket in that period has risen only $16, or 
about 1% percent, but the farm value has 
declined $98, or about 20 percent. 

Of course there were more food baskets 
sold in 1959 than in 1951, since a farm popu- 
lation of around 20 million persons was feed- 
ing upward of 160 million. In 1961, it took 
24 million people on the farms to furnish 
the food baskets for about 133 million per- 
sons, 

While the decrease in the farm population 
and the increase in the nonfarm population 
will aid agriculture by increasing the con- 
sumption of farm products, the adjustment 
has not yet been such as to absorb the falling 
price of farm products. 


i 


improvements, the problem appears 
to become more acute. 

At present, Washington is trying to 
an answer, but it will be most difficult 
cause of the complicated nature of the 
lem. Also, it is involved deeply in 
and the feeling is that a sound le 
difficult to draft in an election 
Congress and the administration 
on the question of what should be 
have a sound and prosperous agricul 
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Some Aspects of the Forand Bill: Food 
for Thought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO} 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 





vote consideration we have heard many 
claims made for it and many charges 
leveled against it. I am som 
afraid, Mr. Speaker, that these 
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the Recorp an article from the March 19 
issue of the AFL-CIO News concerning 
the Forand bill. I make this inclusion 
in the earnest hope that the information 
imparted in the article may serve to clear 
the air and eliminate the confusion that 
I fear now exists about the Forand bill 
and what it proposes to do. 

The article is as follows: 

AFL-CIO CaLts Foranp Bru Bar To 

/ EXCESSIVE CHARGES 

Passage of the Forand bill would protect 
the public against excessive charges on 
medical care for the Nation’s older citizens, 
the AFL-CIO has declared. 

At the same time, the federation asserted 
in a fact sheet published by the depart- 
ment of social security, the measure would 
relieve welfare agencies, hospitals, and non- 
profit medical care programs of the high 
cost load of the aged,’ which has led to 
large and growing deficits. 

Here are the highlights of the fact sheet, 
entitled “Nine Good Reasons for the Forand 


partment of social security: 
“1. More than 13 million men and women 
now eligible for. old-age benefits under so- 
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cial security would get lifetime protection 
under the bill which would pay the cost of 60 


more adequate — from the limited 
funds available welfare agencies. 

“2. Young workers would gain since their 
aged parents would be protected at once, and 
they and their families would have similar 
protection on retirement. Maximum cost to 
each worker would be $12 a year, with a 
similar payroll tax for the employer. 

“3. Few persons over 65 have or can afford 
good health insurance protection through 
any other means. According to the latest 
Government figures, only two out of five have 
any protection, most of it inadequate since 
it can be canceled or has lifetime ceilings. 
In addition, such policies cost between $6.50 
and $8.50 per person per month and pay 
part, sometimes not even half, of hospital 
costs for up to only 31 days. 

“4, Claims that voluntary insurance will 

Ww rapidly, as are made by the commercial 

jurance industry and the American Med- 
ical Association, are unsubstantiated. Not 
only have no figures been released to sup- 
port these assertions, but predictions for 
the future disregard serious financial ob- 
stacles to the aged purchasing this insurance. 

“5. The Forand bill would strengthen wel- 
fare agencies, hospitals, and such voluntary 
plans as Blue Cross and relieve them of the 
high-cost load of the aged. Many hospitals 
have large and growing deficits. Because it 
includes retired people without charging 
them more than the community rate. Blue 
Cross keeps raising rates, as a result is in- 
creasingly threatened by competition from 
commercial insurance. 

“Public welfare agencies now spend $300 
million a year for health care for the aged. 
In many communities a large part of all old 
cage assistance costs are for medical care, 
which is an evergrowing burden. 

“Financing health care costs through the 
social security system would help community 
agencies to improve and extend services In 
particular, high-quality, skilled nursing 
homes would be assured of adequate reve- 
nues, . 

“6. The cost would be moderate—only 
about $1 billion the first year, according to 
= Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 

are. 

“7, The new benefits can be financed on a 
sound basis through social security payroll 
taxes without endangering present cash 
benefits. Health insurance provided through 
this system would be the best insurance buy 
available. 

“8. The Forand bill follows the established 
patterns for paying the costs of health care, 
despite charges from the AMA that the bill 
advocates political medicine or socialized 
medicine. These opponents used similar un- 
founded slogans against medical care for de- 
pendents of servicemen, workmen’s compen- 
sation, Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans, dis- 
ability benefits, Federal grants to local health 
agencies, and. many other worthy programs. 

“The bill would protect the public from 
excessive charges by the small minority of 
doctors, hospitals, and nursing homes who 
let business motives dominate their medical 
activities. 

“9. Persons most familiar with social 
security operations and the health needs of 
the aged support the Forand bill’s principles. 
Among them are two former Social Security 
Administrators—Charles I. Schottland and 
Arthur Altmeyer; the retired president of the 
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National Flue Cross Association, Dr. Basil C. 
MacLean; the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation; American Nurses’ Association, and 


‘the National Association of Social Workers.” 





Cardinal Cushing Calls Bishop Walsh 
Modern Martyr—Red Chinese May 
Have Sounded Own Death Knell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Richard 





_Cardinal Cushing, Roman Catholic arch- 


bishop of Boston, said Friday night that 
the Chinese Red regime may have 
sounded its own death knell when it 
sentenced American Maryknoll Mission- 
ary Bishop James Edward Walsh to 20 
years imprisonment. 

The vicar general of the Maryknoll 
Missionary Order, Very Rev. John F. 
Donovan, said of the Shanghai people’s 
court action: 

If love is a crime, then he is guilty. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave granted, I 
insert in fhe Recorp the statement by 
Cardinal Cushing, which appeared in 
the Boston Globe of March 19, an edi- 
torial from the Springfield Daily News 
of that same date entitled “No Room for 
Love,” an editorial from today’s New 
York Times entitled “Bishop Walsh’s 
Crime,” and a New York Times News 
Service dispatch printed in the Boston 
Herald, also on the 19th: 

[From the Boston Globe, Mar. 19, 1960] 


Cats BisHop WaLsH MopEerN MarTyr— 
CARDINAL CUSHING Says CHINESE REDS 
May Have Sounpep Own DraTH KNELL 


Richard Cardinal Cushing said last night 
that by imprisoning Bishop James Edward 
Walsh, an American missionary, the Commu- 
nist regime in China may have sounded its 
own death knell. 

The cardinal, who has known the bishop 
for nearly 40 years, called him one of the 
finest missioners ever to go to China and one 
who was loved by the Chinese people. 

The Communists by their action have at- 
tacked China itself, the cardinal declared. 

Here is the cardinal’s statement: 

“The news that Bishop Walsh has been 
sentenced to prison may solve the mystery 
as to his whereabouts these past few years 
but it scarcely reveals what manner of man 
he is. 

“I have known this extraordinary Mary- 
knoll missioner for almost 40 years, most of 
which time he has spent working in China. 
He lived and breathed the mission. He had 
come to know the Chinese people very well, 
to love them very deeply and to serve them 
faithfully. . 

“In giving himself with unselfish dedica- 
tion he had become a victim of those rulers 
who would replace freedom with slavery, love 
with exploitation. We can see in Bishop 
Walsh the modern martyr whose courage is 
born. of a Christ-like spirit of charity. 

“I would call him the finest missioner to 
go forth from America in my lifetime. 

“By sentencing Bishop Walsh the Com- 
munist regime may have sounded its own 
death knell in China. In its newest 
treachery ‘the friend’ of the Chinese people 
is unmasked; he is exposed; not as a giver, 
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but as a thief; not as the benefactor; but as 
an enemy without peer. In attacking a man 
of charity who has given his life for the 
Chinese people the Communists have at- 
tacked China itself. 

“Love is his only crime and because of this 
sublime guilt he may well have the courage 
to say of his tors. ‘Forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.’” 

[From the Springfield Daily News, Mar. 19, 
1960} 
No Room For LOVE 


The United States shares, with Secretary 
of State Christian A. Herter, what he has de- 
scribed as his personal feeling of “revulsion” 
over the sentencing by a Shanghai “people’s” 
court of Roman Oatholic Bishop James Ed- 
ward Walsh to 20 years’ imprisonment. 

Bishop Walsh, now 68, the last high non- 
Chinese Roman Catholic official on the Chi- 
nese mainland, was accused of leading a 
campaign to undermine the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. 

Bishop Walsh, a member of the Maryknoll 
order, first went to China in 1918 as a mis- 
sionary and remained there several years be- 
fore leaving on another assignment. In 1948 
he returned as head of the Central Catholic 
Bureau of China. 3 

In 1955, with his movements made increas- 
ingly difficult by the Communist govern- 
ment, he and others were offered an oppor- 
tunity for repatriation. Bishop Walsh re- 
jected the opportunity, and told friends he 
would attempt to continue his work among 
the Chinese people despite the perils of the 
political situation. 

The sentencing of Bishop Walsh, dis- 
closed yesterday, was followed promptly by 
the statement from Very Reverend John F. 
Donovan, vicar general of the missionary or- 
der, that the bishop was indeed guilty—but 
only of the crime of love. 

“Tf love is a crime,” said the vicar general, 
“then he is guilty.” 

The vicar general noted that Bishop Walsh 
has endured flood, famine, pestilence, ban- 
dits, and war to manifest his love for the 
Chinese people, and “remind them that they 
were not alone in their time of suffering and 
persecution.” 

Red China has shown once again that 
there is no room for this kind of love in a 
state which reduces the individual to the 
role of vassal, 

Mr. Herter chose accurately when he ex- 
pressed the feeling of his own nation in the 
word “revulsion.” 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 21, 1960] 
BisHop WALSH’s “CRIME” 

Bishop James Edward Walsh of Cumber- 
land, Md., may spend the rest of his life in 
@ Chinese prison for offending the Red 
China Government. At 69, he has been a 
servant of the Chinese people and of his 
church for almost half a century. All of us, 
of whatever religion, can share in an ad- 
miration for Bishop Walsh and indignation 
for the cruel 20-year sentence inflicted upon 
him. 

An associate, the Very Reverend John F. 
Donovan, viear general of the Maryknoll 
Fathers, said of him: “If love is a crime, 
then he is guilty; if oposition to a brutal 
and tyrannical regime is a crime, he is 
guilty; if allegiance to his church is a crime, 
then he is guilty.” In the raw, bitter com- 
munism of mainland China most of the 
civilized virtues are crimes and the Sermon 
on the Mount is full of treason. 

Secretary Herter’s protest will carry little 
weight with a government which charges our 
own Government with an “imperialistic 
scheme to subvert the Chinese people’s 
democratic regime.” But outrages such as 


this may well be remembered when some- 
body inquires why we do not want Red 
China in the United Nations or a Red Chi- 
nese Ambassador in Washington. 
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[From the Boston Herald, Mar. 19, 1960] 
BisHop A PIONEER IN MARYKNOLL 


New York.—Bishop Walsh was one of 
the first six students to join the American 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of Mary- 
knoll in , N.Y., when it was founded 
in 1911. He was ordained to the priesthood 
4 years later and began his long missionary 
career in China in 1918 when he was among 
the first American priests to enter the Far 
Eastern mission fields. 

He was born in Cumberland, Md., and 
was graduated from Mount Saint “Mary's 
College at Emmitsburg, Md. 


NAMED PREFECT 


In 1924 he was named prefect apostolic of 
Kongmoon, the first American-born prefect 
in China, and 3 years later he was cone 
secrated bishop of Sancian Island, off China’s 
southern coast, where St. Francis Xavier, 
the 16th century Spanish Jesuit missionary 
died in 1552. 

During the next 10 years he assumed 
charge of missionary work in Koan area of 
south China covering 20,000 miles. The 
general chapter of the Maryknoll Fathers 
held in Hong Kong in 1936 elected Bishop 
Walsh the order’s superior general. 

Shortly after completing his 10-year term 
as superior general in Ossining, Bishop 
Walsh returned to China where he became 
executive secretary of the Catholic Bureau, 
a religious organization coordinating mis- 
sionary, cultural, welfare and educational ac- 
tivities in China. The organization was sup- 
pressed in 1951 by the Chinese Communists 
who accused Bishop Walsh of turning it into 
an anti-Communist stronghold against the 
people. 

Bishop Walsh is a brother of William C. 
Walsh, former attorney general of Maryland, 
and of the Reverend John F. Walsh, also a 
Maryknoll priest. Three sisters are in reli- 
gious orders. 





Union County Farm Bureau Letter Re- 
garding National Defense Education 
Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, not long 
ago, I inserted into the Recorp an edi- 
torial from one of the newspapers in 
my district which was critical of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation’s po- 
sition regarding the disclaimer affidavit 
in the National Defense Education Act. 
The Farm Bureau unit for that news- 
paper’s county has asked that their reply 
to this editorial also be entered into the 
Recorp. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I therefore want to insert the 
following letter from Mr. Grant Hen- 
derson, president of the Union County 
Oregon Farm Bureau: 

Is.anp Crry, Orec., March 18, 1960. 
Re S. 2929. 
Hon, At ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Uttman: In regard to the reading 
of an editorial from the La Grande Observer 
into the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD on March 1 
of this year, we would like to clear up a few 
apparently mistaken ideas you may have, 
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The Farm Bureau policy in regard to the 
National Defense Education Act can be 
found on page 46 of the American Farm 
Bureau handbook for 1960. 

As you well know, Farm Bureau policies 
are not written by the people in offices or at 
the top of the organization. Rather, they 
are introduced by local Farm Bureau mem- 
bers within their own county, from there 
they progress to the State office where they 
are studied and sent to each county and 
center for action by all the members within 
the State. Once each year the voting dele- 
gates from each county meet with all the 
other delegates from the remaining counties 
and they cast their votes on each and every 
policy or resolution as directed by their 
county farm bureau. 

The result of this caucus then gives the 
State president his instructions as to how to 
vote when he convenes with the other State 
presidents. As in all democratic processes 
the majority rules and these then become our 
American Farm Bureau policies for the cur- 
rent year. 

This is the way the policy concerning the 
disclaimer affidavit was arrived at by the 
1,600,000 members of the American Farm 
Bureau. 

Certainly these farm families should carry 
more weight with our lawmakers than just 
one person writing an editorial in a small- 
town paper. 

We, the members of the Union County 
Farm Bureau, request that this letter be 
written into the CONGRESSIONAL Rscorp also. 
We feel it states clearly cur thinking and 
should be heard by the Members of Congress 
and should be read by you. 

We recognize the fact that many persons 
would not flinch when asked to sign the 
loyalty oath or disclaimer affidavit but when 
they must face the possibility of perjury it 
would throw a different light on the subject. 
This is our one weapon against more social- 
ism and communism and, if we are correct 
in our thinking, there are too many Socialist 
and Communists in our Government, educa- 
tion plants, etc., now. 

Please give this matter your most careful 
consideration and carry out the wishes of 
your many Farm Bureau friends. 

Sincerely, 
GRANT I. HENDERSON, 
President, Union County Farm Bureau. 





A Free Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD, I include two inter- 
esting and factual articles appearing in 
successive Sunday editions of the Salem 
(Mass.) Sunday Express of February 28 
and March 6, 1960, written by my good 
friend, the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Ladislaus A. Sikora, of Salem, a great 
thinker and a foremost fighter in the 
cause of a free Poland. 

These impressive articles deserve 
widespread coverage because they come 





and extraordinary vision, as well as lofty 
patriotism. 


small nations of the world. 

This is one of the’greatest moral ques- 
tions facing the free world, and we can- 
not afford to settle it on the basis of 
appeasement. Instead, Americans must 
show they are prepared to render con- 
structive assistance in helping all small 
nations in reaching the goals of restored 
independence and freedom. 

I hope that Monsignor Sikora’s sage 
views and sound, wise recommendations 
regarding this great human question will 
be widely read and taken to heart by the 
American people. 

The material follows: 

[From the Salem (Mass.) Sunday Express, 

Feb. 28, 1960] 

Frees Potanp Is Key Towarp Pree Evrore—tI 
(By Rt. Rey. Ladislaus A. Sikora, P.A.) 
The reason we have difficulties with the 

Soviets today, is because their armies are 

in Berlin, and on the banks of Elbe and Vis- 


of Soviet armies occupying Poland, East Ger- 
many. Now we are trying to get them out 
of these territories. 


this truth when he said that Poland is the 
keystone of Europe. Unfortunately he 
learned this too late. Are we realizing this 
tact? ee ee en 
Poland is important 


overpower 
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and the United States of America 

over $100 million. 
die aioe tae eee eee 
ee days of war ex- 
Was spent in Eo tane weeweneth. 
en the defensive crecuttes ty of Poland, 
there certainly would be no World War II. 
And if at the same time the Western Powers 
and especially "the United States did not give 
enormous credit to Germany, we absolutely 


would not have the Second Worid War. 
(America alone has pumped into defeated 
Germany over $200 billion.) The Western 
Powers refrained from investing their capital 
either in Poland or any other country located 
in that sector of Europe between the Baltic 
and the Black Sea. 

After all;these countries and these nations 
are by nature peaceful countries. The cred- 
its allotted to them, doubtless they would 
have used toward the reestablishment of 
peace in Europe and not for the military 
and war preparations. 

They would have used these credits to re- 


build and to strengthen their economic con- ~ 


ditions, to bring about prosperity to their 
peoples. 

And they would have been a strong asset 
in supporting the rest of Europe by way 
mutual and reciprocal exchange of food 
and raw products. But the Western in- 
vestors were afraid of the risk? 

They wanted rather to reinforce the Mili- 
tarism of Germany. Why weask? The final 
results were that our American soldiers were 
killed on the battlefields all over the world 
during the Second World War. 

They were felled by shells made by Ameri- 
can labor and paid for by our own and 
with our American moneys. These are the 
facts. Sad as they are, nevertheless, these 
are true facts which should not be forgot- 
ten. 

Whoever wants to assure a lasting peace, 
freedom and real security in Europe, must 
sO arrange the future European peace agree- 
ment as to make it impossible not only on 
paper, but in reality and factually to pre- 
vent any future aggressor from rising again 
to threaten or to disturb that peace. This 

to both Germany as well as to 
Russia. At the same time these peace agree- 
ments should strengthen Poland and other 
nations of central Europe, that they be 
able to fulfill their historic destiny of de- 
fending the Western civilization. Strength- 
en these so that they may not be again 
temptation to or the prey of any future as- 
sailants. There are over a hundred million 
inhabitants in central Europe. Its natural 
political, economic and strategic hub is 
Poland. Poland has never threatened their 
freedom. When Poland is strong, the 
neighboring nations have confidence and will 
cooperate with Poland for their common 
good, as they have done for centuries before. 





[From the Salem (Mass.) Sunday Express, 
Mar. 6, 1960] 
A PrREE POLAND SEEN KEY TO FREE 
Evrope—II 


(By Rt, Rev. Ladislaus A. Sikora, P.A.) 


It is a real tragedy for Europe and for 
Germany as well, that the fate presupposes 
that the Germans be good Europeans. But 
the Germans have understood their position 
in Europe as having the right to dominate 
Europe, to be the masters of Europe. And 


if today Chancellor Adenauer’s Germans tell 


us and the world that they wish to be good 
Europeans, they- should be such, not only 
in regard to the Western Europe and in re- 
gard to the Western nations, but they should 
be so especially in their attitude toward 
the nations in central and Eastern Europe. 
Otherwise we must question and doubt their 
“European cooperation.” This pertains 
especially to the Oder and Neisse boun- 
daries. They must set aside any and all 
Plans and endeavours of “revision.” This 
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particular territory restored to Poland, be- 
longs historically to Poland. Statistics 
show that there are over 8 million Poles 
living in this sector, and less than 100,000 
Germans. This territory is not essential to 
Germany's existence. For without these 
territories Germany today is a foremost eco- 
nomic power on the European continent. 

Certainly it doeS not suffice to hear the 
Official statement of the Chancellor telling 
us that Germans do not intend to demand 
a change or revision of the boundary lines 
of Oder and Neisse, but that they only 
wish to make agreements with Poland in a 
peaceful way. Unfortunately, such and 
similar assurances were made by the Ger- 
mans after World War I. 

We recall 1918, 1919, and 1939. Stresseman 
wanted to be known as a good democrat. 
But his assurances did not prevent Germany 
from invading Poland in 1939 and to start 
World War II. Today’s assurances could be 
broken tomorrow. 

That is why we say that it is in the in- 
terest not only of Poland, but to the rest 
of Europe, in the interest of peace and se- 
curity of Europe, it is essential that the 
Western Powers and especially the United 
States recognize immediately the present 
boundaries of Oder and Neisse as permanent 
and unalterable. 

Like the so-called Danzig Corridor so today 
_ Oder-Neisse boundary line decides the 

ate. 

On this boundry line depends the war or 
peace in Europe, with all its consequences 
for the free world. 

We realize that it would be impossible to- 
day to defeat Russia by military or material 
forces. 

Irreligious communistic idea which 
threatens the whole civilized world today, 
must be counteracted by another strong 
idea, christian idea, idea of freedom and that 
the right is the might. Give back to Poland 
&@ real freedom and independence. 

Liberate and free Poland from iniquitous, 
cunning, insidious Soviet occupation, im- 
posed on the Polish nation by the Allies, 
who should now insist that the Soviets take 


their armies out of every captive country. 


This is fundamental condition, basic and 
so necessary to the very idea of the free 
world. 

Strong Poland, free and independent with 
her eastern boundary as agreed upon by the 
Treaty of Riga, and the Oder-Neisse fron- 
tier in the west will have amicable coopera- 
tion of other freed nations in central Europe. 

This will become a natural and a strong 
bastion of freedom, peace, security and the 
progress of the Western democracies. 

Only then, Americans will not be obliged 
to cross the Atlantic to save Europe. 

And the American people will not have to 
contribute so heavily of their national in- 
come for the defense of America against the 
Soviet menace or against any other assail- 
ant. 

We repeat, Poland is the test of the big 
powers’ sincerity. Strong Poland is needed 
to hold in abeyance both the Soviet and 
German imperialisms. 

Today everything points to the American 
Nation’s prestige, greatness, integrity, and 
leadership in the free world. 

Destiny places upon us, Americans, a 
serious obligation to pursue a great, clear, 
but firm and decided policy in protecting 
and regaining the freedoms of the captive 
nations, which were seized and are occupied 
by the Soviets. 

It is necessary that we here in America 
add to our enormous material strength and 
potentialities also our spiritual and moral 
forces. 

Europe looks toward freedom. World 
wants to be free. It is not sufficient that the 
western half of the world be free. 

The entire Europe should be free. And 
this includes the central and eastern Europe. 
Every nation wahts to be free. 


‘of her occupant. 
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The organization of free Europe should be 
given over to the free nations. 

Certainly it should not be left to Germany 
or Russia. United States of Europe could 
and should unite all the nations in Europe. 
Free with free, and all equal. 

To this idea Poland has always been a 
strong exponent. ; 

Poland betrayed, martyred and exhausted 
was thrown into the orbit of her enemies, the 
Soviets, now is awaiting her liberation by 
those who are responsible for her present 
plight., 

As long as that nation holds her own in 
present horrible conditions, with odds 
stacked against her, there still is some hope 
of saving the world from the barbarism and 
the tyranny. 

Other. captive nations look toward Poland 
for a sign of hope whether the allies of yes- 
terday will keep their word and promise. 

We must realize that endurance has its 
limits, no matter how strong, noble or cour- 
ageous it may be. We must hasten to help 
Poland. 

Captive nations watch for developments 
in Poland. 

And they ask are the Western Powers 
ready to give help to Poland, known as the 
foremost ally. 

If they do not help Poland, these captive 
nations lose faith in the Western Powers. 

We have failed the Hungarian patriots. 
We must not fail Poland. 

This would bring only a despair among all 
occupied countries. Help given to Poland, 
will raise the spirit and give hope to mil- 
lions. 

We should hasten to aid Poland get rid 
We must help Poland. 
Poland was and still is, in spite of the be- 
trayal a true ally. 

She is ideologically a friend of the United 
States of America. 

That is history. Poland called the Mother 
of the Allies, the inspiration of the heroic 
world in these her tragic days looks forward 
with confidence toward the United States 
and waits hopefully, that during the com- 
ing summit conference our American repe 
resentatives will represent our great Nation 
with dignity and firmness to give hope and 
confidence to the enslaved and captive world 
that America is the champion of freedom for 
all nations. 





South Is Seeking Home Rule, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Florida Times Union of March 
20, 1960, contains a stimulating editorial 
entitled “South Is Seeking Home Rule, 
Too.” It occurs to many southerners 
that some people these days are more 
interested in giving home rule and local 
self-government to people in the District 
of Columbia than they are in allowing 
such throughout the South. Moreover, 
there are some who are more interested. 
in local self-rule in areas across far dis- 
tant seas than they are in such self- 
government in the Southland. The edi- 
torial is as follows: 

[From the Florida Times-Union, Mar. 20, 

1960} 





Soutn Is Seexinc Home Rutz, Too 


Maybe if liberals weren’t so determined 
to impair home rule in the South, they’d 
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have better luck with their pet bill to pro- 
vide self-government to the residents of the 
District of Columbia, 

As should be generally known by now, 
Washingtonians not only are disenfran- 
chised—wonder if the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion ever investigated conditions in its place 
of birth?—but they have no say at all in the 
conduct of local affairs. They can’t even 
combine to try their hand at bloc voting. 

So there’s a bill in Congress, as there 
has been for years, to let the inhabitants 
of democracy’s capital enjoy the rights, privi- 
leges, headaches, and frustrations that go 
along with self-rule. The well laid plan, 
though, has run up against a southern 
stumbling block—refusal by the southern- 
dominated House District Committee to dis- 
charge the bill from its clutches to the 
House floor for debate and action. 

This question of sovereignty for district 
residents offers the southerners a chance to 
point out that it is control over local affairs 
that they are fighting for in the civil rights 
dispute. The various proposals for Federal 
legislation on voting and desegregation mat- 
ters would chip away in the South at the 
very thing that some are attempting to re- 
store in Washington. If it’s good one place, 
it ought to be desirable in another. 

What would appointment of referees or 
registrars to police voting practices do but 
take control of elections out of local hands? 
Does the Federal Government have such a 
monopoly on virtue that it would do a 
more honorable job? Exposure of wrong- 
doing in high places within the Federal 
hierarchy doesn’t support any such thesis. 

The same argument can be advanced con- 
cerning education. There are strong efforts 
to let the Federal Government move into 
our classrooms. Its resources are more un- 
limited, and consequently the job it would 
do would be superior, or so the reasoning 
goes. 

All of this questionable “progress” has to 
be weighted against the loss it would cause. 
Removal of local control would discourage 
local interest in home affairs, hastening the 
day of absentee government, the day when 
the “Feds” take over every walk of govern- 
mental life and tell citizens when and how 
to do everything. 

Only when that day comes, the people 
subject to such outside influence will no 
more be citizens, with the power to deter- 
mine their own fate, than the résidents of 
Washington. 





Second Battle of Gettysburg 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
just a year ago that I rose on the floor 
of the House and began what I termed 
“the second battle of Gettysburg.” The 
situation at Gettysburg itself—the im- 
pending threat of commercial invasion 
into the heartland of the Nation’s most 
historic shrine—has changed little if at 
all in the intervening year. What has 
changed has been the awareness of the 
Nation, and I hope the Congress, to the 
fate that lies in store for a precious 
national monument unless something is 
done about it. 

It is somehow fitting that almost as if 
to commemorate the anniversary of the 
campaign to save Gettysburg a group of 
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school children has chosen to send me 
their own contribution to help. I would 
commend both their action and their 
letter to my colleagues. The letter 
from D. Bruce Connor, _ supervising 
principal of the Newport Union schools, 
Newport, Pa., follows: 

Several days ago in our eighth-grade his- 
tory class the students were discussing with 
their teacher, Mrs. Mary Wertz, the “Save 
Gettysburg campaign.” Our boys and girls 
seemed highly disturbed over the invasion 
of commercial activities on the land sur- 
rounding the historic Gettysburg battlefield. 
Feeling that their nickels and dimes might 
help preserve this site as a national shrine, 
the class set out to enlist the help of all 
students and teachers in the Newport Union 
school system, 

As a result of interest in preventing fur- 
ther nonhistoric encroachment to the Get- 
tysburg battlefield area, I am pleased to 
enclose a check in the amount of $60.10 on 
behalf of the Newport students. 

Because of your interest in the Gettys- 
burg project, we are sending this check to 
you and asking, that you forward it to the 
proper officials. 


That check I have turned over to the 
Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation As- 
sociation, the group which has been or- 
ganized to raise funds with the purpose 
of doing whatever they can to assist the 
National Park Service in saving the bat- 
tlefield for histery rather than souvenir 
stands. To tell you about the Gettys- 
burg Battlefield Preservation Associa- 
tion, let me include their fact sheet in 
the RrEcorp: 

GETTYSBURG BATTLEFIELD PRESERVATION ASSO- 

CIATION, GETTYSBURG, Pa., Fact SHEET 


WHAT GBPA IS ‘WORKING FOR 


To prevent non-Government-owned lands 
within Gettysourg’s famed battlefield proper 
from disappearing in a welter of housing 
developments and commercial structures. 
In recent years, business and residential 
expansion has encroached heavily on impor- 
tant battleground areas, and the pace of 
expansion appears to be increasing. The 
only guarantee of preservation of hallowed 
areas is ownership. A total of 680 acres is 
needed now—as building expands eastward, 
lands must be acquired to. preserve the 
cavalry battlefield, 3 miles east of Gettys- 
burg. The current problem that is urgent 
is the protection of the main battlefield. 


GBPA SERVES THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE NATION 


The Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation 
Association is a nonprofit, nonsalaried asso- 
ciation incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania. In the words of the 
association’s governing body, in a resolution 
adopted November 21, 1959: 

“The Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation 
Association shall be an organization wherein 
all who are in accord with its objectives may 
join in supporting and preserving this most 
historic battleground and assuring the safe- 
guard of the Nation’s hallowed shrine.” 


HISTORY OF GBPA 


The Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation 
Association was initiated in August 1959 by 
a committee of Civil War students, attending 
the second annual Civil War Study Group at 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. GBPA 
was strengthened further when on Sentem- 
ber 26, 1959, a board of directors and tem- 
porary officers were selected. On November 
16, 1959, the association received its charter 
of incorporation from the Adams County 
court, Pa., and on November 21, 1959, direc- 
tors and officers were confirmed, and bylaws 
were formulated. 

Members of the Second Annual Civil War 
Study Group recognized the need for the 
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association when it became apparent that 
privately owned land, long considered im< 
portant parts of the battlefield, was 
chased by a development company to be sold 
for building lots, at the same time Adams 
County commissions decided to sell farm- 
INR. PROCS DF She AeeTy ce: he POR TNE 
homesite. 

Realization that part of what was always 
considered the battlefield could be lost for- 
ever to and commercial development 
led Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation As- 
sociation to take immediate action to secure 
this ground for the National Shrine. 


GBPA HONORARY ADVISORY BOARD 


Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant III, US.A., retired, 
Washington, D.C.; Robert E. Lee IV, San 
Francisco, Calif.; the Honorable J. Lindsay 
Almond, Jr., Governor of Virginia; the Hon- 
orable J. Caleb Boggs, Governor of Delaware; 
the Honorable Price Daniel, Governor of 
Texas; the Honorable Foster Furcolo, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts; the Honorable Lu- 
ther H. Hodges, Governor of North Carolina; 
the Honorable David L. Lawrence, Governor 
of Pennsylvania; the Honorable Robert B,. 
Meyner, Governor of New Jersey; the Honor- 
able J. Millard Tawes, Governor of Maryland; 
the Honorable S. Ernest Vandiver, Governor 
of Georgia; the Honorable J. Glenn Beall, 
US. Senator, Maryland; the Honorable John 
Marshall Butler, U.S. Senator, Maryland; the 
Honorable Harry F. Byrd, U.S. Senator, Vir- 
ginia; the Honorable John A, Carroll, U.S, 
Senator, Colorado; the Honorable Joseph 8, 
Clark, U.S. Senator, Pennsylvania; the Hon- 
orable Kenneth B. Keating, U.S. Senator, 
New York; the Honorable Hugh Scott, U.8, 
Senator, Pennsylvania; the Honorable Wil- 
lard S. Curtin, U.S. Representative, Penn- 
sylvania; the Honorable Edith Green, U.S. 
Representative, Oregon; the Honorable James 
M. Quigley, US. Representative, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Honorable Fred Schwengel, U.S. 
Representative, Iowa; the Honorable James, 
E. Van Zandt, U.S. Representative, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr. V. C. Jones, Curtis Publishing 
Co., Washington, D.C.; Maj. Gen. Milton A, 
Reckord, State of Maryland, Military Depart- 
ment, 5th Regiment Armory, Baltimore, Md. 

GBPA BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Maj. William M. Haller, U.S.A., Hollidays- 
burg, Pa., president; John J. Cobaugh, Har- 
risburg, Pa., vice president; Dr. Robert L. 
Bloom, Gettysburg College, 
urer; William D. Andes, 
Agency, Lancaster, Pa.; 
York, Pa.; Joseph N. Dempsey, attorney at 
law, Asbury Park, N.J.; Robert D. Hoffsom- 
mer, Harrisburg, Pa.; G. Henry Roth, news- 
paperman—Gettysburg Times, Gettysburg, 
Pa.; Dr. Frederick Tilberg, Historian—Gettys- 
burg National Park, Gettysburg, Pa.; Scott 
A. Trexler, Allentown, Pa.; Fritz S. Updike, 
editor—Rome Sentinel, Rome, N.Y.; and Dr. 
Theodore M. Whitfield; Western Maryland 
College, Md 

LOCAL DEVELOPMENTS PRIOR TO GBPA 


The emergency created by the housing de- 
velopment on the first day’s field and the 
potential private use of the adjoining Adams 
County Poor Farm led local organizations 
and individuals at Gettysburg to attempt 
to request onal of the 
lands over which the ist and llth Corps 
fought on the first day, including the Bar- 
low’s Knoll. Areas also in jeopardy include 
land along the Emmitsburg Road, near the 
Peach Orchard, Devil’s Den and the Round 
Tops. 

The local groups were joined by interested 
persons and organizations throughout the 
Nation, Much publicity was given by major 
national publications. B 

WHAT THE CONGRESS DID AND DIDN’T DO 

In March 1959, the House of 
tives rejected the Department of the In- 
terior’s request for three-quarters of a mil~ 





The limitations imposed by Congress pre- 
clude the immediate use of Federal funds 
for the purchase of land—which must be 
acquired now, if at all, for preservation. 

LOCAL DILEMMAS 


Cumberland township faces difficulties in 
enacting adequate zoning laws, ones that 
should have been created a generation or 
more ago. Not only will the zoning laws be 
difficult to enact, but they will require time, 


tations are imposed on property rights and 
ordinance is most difficult. Moreover, zoning 


For the erection of a new and modernly 
equipped county home, Adams County com- 
missioners have depended upon the income 
obtainable from the sale of the old Poor 
Farm. The county, to make an immediate 
profit by selling the Poor Farm, would de- 
.stroy a huge segment of the battlefield. 
This area cannot be purchased with Fed- 
eral funds. 

HISTORY OF GETTYSBURG BATTLEFIELD AS A 

NATIONAL SHRINE 


On August 14, 1863, Attorney David Mc- 
Conaughy, of Gettysburg, wrote to other resi- 
dents: “Immediately after the battle of 
Gettysburg, the thought occurred to me that 
there could be no more fitting and expressive 
memorial of the heroic valor and signal tri- 
umphs of our Army on the Ist, 2d and 3d days 
of July 1863, than the battlefield itself with 
its natural and artificial defenses, preserved 
and perpetuated in the exact form and con- 
dition they presented during the battle.” 

On April 30, 1864, Gov. A. G. Curtin of 
Pennsylvania approved an act to incorporate 
the “Gettysburg Battlefield Memorial Asso- 
ciation.” The first organization dedicated to 
raise funds and purchase the lands required 
to preserve the battlefield. 

The association was organized to sell 
shares, at $10 each, without limitation as to 
the number of shares any citizen could sub- 
ecribe, as the more generous the fund the 
more liberal the bounds of this sacred patri- 
mony which it is proposed to perpetuate. 

Committees throughout the State of Penn- 
sylvania were named and they joined the 
local men in the project of raising funds. 

By 1895 the Pennsylvania-incorporated 
Memorial Association had secured about 
800 acres of land and had erected numerous 
markers and monuments. 

On February 11, 1895, the Federal Gov- 
ernment by act of Congress established “A 
National Military Park at Gettysburg.” The 
pogo di of War was authorized to receive 

all of the land, rights of way and property 
f the Get Memorial Association. 

a 1933 the national park was transferred 
Sara eeeeeees 00 the Depart 

ment of the Interior. 


‘ 
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CURRENT SITUATION 


At the present time there are 2,773 acres 
Sone land held by the Federal Government. 
Some acreage was purchased as directed by 
congressional acts, and others were bought 
by organizations and donated. 

Over the years much of the remaining 
privately owned holdings, such as the land 
currently in jeopardy, has remained much 
as it has always been, and so for most 
visitors it appeared the same as the adjoin- 

Government-owned land. With this 
situation remaining unchanged, no outcry 
came, but the recent rapid growth of homes 


-and businesses everywhere revealed the 


present danger. : 
GBPA AIMS OR GOALS 


The Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation 
Association is aware of zoning and other 
efforts being made to prevent the desecra- 
tion of the battlefield, but holds to the be- 
lief that the only permanent solution is the 
immediate purchase of the land with or 
through privately donated funds. 


The Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation 


Association will solicit funds on a nation- 
wide basis. All private donations collected 
‘will be used to secure the additional land 
for the National Park Service. 

The perfect result of this Gettysburg cam- 
paign of solicitation would be a contribu- 
tion, however small, from every man, woman, 
and child in the United States. 


EMERGENCY COMMITTEE OF GBPA CONTRIBUTIONS 
RECEIVED BY GBPA 

Emergency committee: - Chairman, Mr. 
Cliff quette, Gettysburg, Pa. (television 
star, arlie Weaver). The current p 
of the emergency committee is the television 
appeal through Charlie Weaver for contribu- 
tions toward securing one square inch of 
needed battlefield land. 

The Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation 
Association receives mail at the Gettysburg 
os Office, Post Office Box 1863, Gettysburg, 

a. 

For convenience in writing checks or 
money orders, the short title “Battlefield— 
Gettysburg,” presently publicized by the 
television star, Charlie Weaver, can be used. 

Mail donations, contributions, and/or gifts 
to the Gettysburg address for purposes of 
tax exemption to benefit doners, GBPA has 
applied to the U.S. Government for a certifi- 
cate of exemption. 


The Gettysburg Battlefield’ Preservation 
Association will acknowldege all contribu- 
tions. 

WILuiaM M. HAtier, 
Major, U.S. Army, President, Gettys- 
burg Battlefield Preservation Asso- 
ciation. 





Doctors and Hospitals Oppose 
Forand Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past few weeks I have received many 
letters from good friends and influential 
people of the congressional district I rep- 
resent in opposition to the Forand bill— 
H.R. 4700—and any similar legislation to 
amend the Social Security Act to provide 
hospital, nursing home, and surgical 
benefits. From my tabulation of the let- 
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ters received on this proposal it is my 
opinion that an overwhelming majority 
of all doctors and hospitals are opposed 
to the Forand bill. Not only doctors but 
a substantial number of other responsible 


citizens have expressed their opposition 


to the bill. 

Today I received a resolution from the 
Missouri Association of Osteopathic 
Physicians and Surgeons, as follows: 

Whereas House Resolution 4700 (Forand 
bill), 86th Congress, and the Kennedy-Hart 
bill, -U.S. Senate, propose hospital, nursing 
home, and surgical benefits for old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries under the 
Social Security Act; and 

Whereas other such legislation may yet be 
introduced; and 

Whereas all such legislation would unques- 
tionably lead to extension of such provisions 
to a wide segment of the American people, 
with apparent socialization of medicine in 
the United States; and 

Whereas all such proposed programs under 
governmental direction would lead to a dras- 
tically lower standard of health care at a 
much higher cost to the American people; 
and 

Whereas such programs would seriously 
curtail voluntary private effort which con- 
tinues to provide for the American people 
the highest standards of health care found 
anywhere in the world: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Missouri Association of 
Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons regis- 
ters opposition to House Resolution 4700, 
86th Congress, and the Kennedy-Hart bill, 
and any similar legislation that may be 
introduced. * 





Tripletalk on Vested Assets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, with 
reference to my bill, H.R. 1345, and that 
of my colleague, Representative O’BRIEN, 
H.R. 404, and the companion Senate 
measure, S. 1103, by Senator KEaTING, 
which would permit the sale of vested 
enemy assets.to private American in- 
vestors, I include an editorial from the 
Washington Post of Tuesday, March 1, 
1960: 





TRIPLETALK 


That remarkable collection of philan- 
thropists (with other people’s money), the 
Committee for Return of Confiscated German 
and Japanese Property, has now achieved the 
improbability of surpassing even itself in 
the concoction of cant. In addition to all 
their other heart-throbbing designed to 
seduce the American taxpayer into paying 
the German Government’s debts to German 
citizens, the committee’s propagandists now 
urge this handout as a “gesture of confidence 
in the wholesome, democratic forces which 
are currently under strain in Germany.” 
Parsing this doubletalk for the unsophis- 
ticated reader, the committee’s press release 
explain, somewhat ambiguously, that it 


refers “to the recent swastika paintings in 
Cologne and elsewhere”’: 

The severity of some U.S. reactions to the 
recent wall paintjngs in Germany may have 
created there the feeling that, as a nation, 
we have reaccepted the wartime stereotype 
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‘ 
of Germany as a nation of National Social- 
ists. The best way to deal with this threaten- 
ing doubt of our stability is to deliver on 
the promises the United States made before 
the incidents started. 

What this seems to be saying is that the 
recent indications of lingering nazism in 
Germany have raised doubts there as to 
American stability; and the only way to 
regain German confidence in the United 
States is through the payment of a large, 
lush cash ransom. It also seems to be 
saying that the notion that there was ever 
any national socialism in Germany, even 
during the war, is just a thickheaded Amer- 
ican invention. What it doesn’t seem to 
be saying is that there is any need at all 
to restore American confidence in German 
stability. 

Let’s set the record straight once more 
about those “promises the United States 
made before the incidents started.” The only 
promise made by the United States was a 
promise made (Along with other victims of 
Hitler’s aggression) to forgo reparations 
after the war in return for a German promise 
to pay the claims of German citizens aris- 
ing out of the seizure of their investments 
here. This was‘a simple bookkeeping quid 
pro quo. A formal treaty was signed em- 
bodying it. The United States kept its prom- 
ise—thereby helping Germany to become the 
most prosperous country in postwar Eu- 
rope. 

It is true that in the summer “of 1957, 
when Chancellor Adenauer was running for 
reelection, the White House in Washington 
announced that it would ask Congress to 
give Germany an equitable monetary re- 
turn for some $400 to $500 million in prop- 
erty seized during the war. Next spring, 
President Eisenhower did ask Congress for 
this largesse; Congress, very sensibly, ig- 
nored the request. The Committee for Re- 
turn is now trying to get Congress to redeem 
the German Government’s promise to pay 
the claims of Germans. And they may lose 
confidence in us if Congress does not. The 
mind boggles. The stomach turns. There 
is fever; there is pain, e 





Election Notice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert into the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD an interesting election notice from 
Jamaica. It was called to my attention 
by a distinguished Philadelphia lawyer, 
Martin R. Freedman, Esq. 

While we are debating the voting 
rights issue, I think it is important for 
us to note that in islands neighboring 
us, there is a plan guaranteeing univer- 
sal suffrage and assuring the only kind 
of literacy which the voter should need 
in casting his ballot: knowing which 
candidate for public office is his choice. 

In the Jamaican election notice pro- 
spective candidates either pick certain 
campaign symbols or are assigned them. 
These symbols are used both in the cam- 
paign by the candidates and the election 
board which places these symbols op- 
posite candidates’ names on ballots. 
The purpose of having the symbol is, of 
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course, to help those voters who cannot 
read but who have sufficient interest, 
knowledge, and understanding to rec- 
ognize the candidate of their choice on 
their respective ballot. 

In the United States the problem of 
illiteracy does not exist to the extent 
that it would be necessary to adopt the 
Jamaican method. On the other hand, 
the meaning of literacy seems to vary 
so much from State to State that it has 
been used in many places as a weapon to 
stop qualified people from voting. I am 
hopeful that the present civil rights bill 
will change this situation. 

The election notice follows: 

ELECTION Notice—SyMsBoits To Be Usep Op- 

PosITeE CANDIDATES’ NAMES ON BALLOT 

PAPERS 


Prospective candidates for the: pending 
K.S.A.C. and parochial elections are hereby 
informed in accordance with regulations 
published in the Gazette on the 13th of 
February 1956 that they should apply to me 
in writing before nomination day for the 
allocation of symbols to be printed opposite 
to their names on the ballot papers to be 
used on polling day. 

The regulations provide that prospective 
candidates should set out in their applica- 
tion three symbols in the order of their 
preference. I shall, in due course, allocate 
to each candidate 1 of the 12 symbols set out 
below, subject to the provision in the regu- 
lations designed to give effect*to the wishes 
of political parties or groups. 

Under the regulations the allocation of 
symbols is made at my discretion and it is 
pointed out that it may not be possible to 
meet the wishes of all nominated candidates. 
I shall, of course, all concerned of the 
symbols allotted to all candidates. 

Any person nominated as a candidate who 
does not make an application for a symbol 
will have allotted to him 1 of the 12 symbols 
which has not been allocated to any other 
candidate in the same electoral division at 
this election. 

The symbols to be used at elections are 
shown below. 

1. Hand, 


CHARA WN 
: wo 
oO 
S 


12, Heart. 
O. M. Rovgs, 
Chief Eelectoral Officer. 
Electoral office, Kingston, January 265, 
1960, 





Disarmament Blackmail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, with all the 
present talk about disarmament, it be- 
hooves us to be wary of proposals put 
forth by the rulers in the Kremlin. Our 
experiences of the past in dealings with 
the Soviet have not been favorable, to 
say the least. - Their utter disregard for 
the sanctity of agreements has been am- 
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ply demonstrated on many’an occasion. 
Let us be sure that when we move in any 
direction so important to the future we 
are aware of all consequences. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
tnebada kh piithorlal teen the Uk. News 
& World Report of March 28, 1960, which 
I commend to the attention of my col- 


leagu 
The @ editorial follows: 
DISARMAMENT BLACKMAIL 
(By David Lawrence) 
The Soviet plan calls for disarmament 


to the good faith of the Communists there- 

after to destroy their nuclear weapons. 
The Soviets insist that they shail retain 

a free hand to do as they please after the 


West has given up its conventional forces 


and abandoned all foreign bases for troops, 
missiles, and 

The Western planecalls for three stages 
without arbitrary time limits but demands 
initially a formula for compliance by the 
governments concerned. 

Basically, the West wants a condition of 
mutual trust. It asks for immediate action 
aimed at “preventing 


to give up its weapons. 

The Soviets, on the other hand, 
ask that the West disarm at once, with all 
foreign bases and conventional forces elimi- 
nated in about 3 years. The first official 
statement made by the Soviet delegate at 
the Geneva Disarmament ee aun says: 

will also be 

easures as the 
ae terri- 
tories, the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
these territories back within their national 
frontiers, and their disbandment as well as 
the cessation of the production of all types 
of conventional armaments.” 

Then, after the American missile pads and 
air bases for our bombers in Europe and Asia 
have been demolished and all American 
forces have gone home, the Soviets say that 
“all types of nuclear and rocket 


propose such a procedure, 
but that they should believe the Western 
governments are naive enough to accept it. 
No Trojan-horse scheme could be conceived 


moreover, teaches us that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has violated virtually every important 
international sqreenedae ti libs: cence Sas ae 
last 25 years. 

The British Minister of State, David 
Ormsby-Gore, touched on this same problem 
when he told the assembled delegates at the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference that the 
plan adopted must not at any stage give 
significantmilitary advantage to one country 
or group of countries over others. He called 
for effective controls and remarked that 
there is no use “blinking at the fact that 
suspicion exists between nations and they 
will not be convinced that their neighbors 
have in fact reduced their forces until they 


apse 
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have proof of it.” He also warns that “it 
must be the object of a control system to 


side to have a military during any 
stage of the process opens the way to black- 
mail. 


meaning attempts to stop the arms race 
temporarily for economic reasons and to pre- 
serve a “balance of power,” or they are crafty 
and insidious schemes to accomplish a mili- 
tary supremacy for one side or the other by 
playing on the credulity of an adversary. 


heading toward war. But the plain facts are 
that the tensions in the world are produced 
right along by the Soviet Government and 
its agents in foreign lands who are engaged 
in intensive campaigns of subversion. 

The Communists are responsible for the 
tension in Korea and the Far East, the ten- 


word of the present Soviet Government? 





Comments by the Late Senator Robert A. 
Taft in Support of School Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, Abra- 
ham Lincoln said, when the Nation was 
faced with new conditions and new prob- 
lems, that “we must disenthrall our- 
selves.” The people, he declared, had to 
understand the changed state of the Na- 
tion to make new decisions. This was 
at a time when our country was pre- 
dominantly rural. Today, our popula- 
tion is increasing so fast that it will pass 
the 200 million mark in only a few 
years. Plainly, we are facing new condi- 
tions and new problems. New challenges 
demand new stratagems and new tactics. 
Never before has our Nation faced the 
threat of a first-class industrial power 
with such a concentration of advanced 
technical force as that of Soviet Russia. 

In order to meet the challenge of Rus- 
sia’s swift thrust toward leadership, we 
are going to have to call on every re- 
source. Most of all we are going to have 
to call on our mental resources. Win- 
ston Churchill said: 


The empires of the future are the empires 
of the mind, 
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We cannot afford to lose the talents 
of even one person with a superior in- 
telligence merely because he may come 
from a poor home and has no money to 
go to the high school or college. 

The fact is apparent that our lack of 
foresight is catchig up with us. J. 
Edgar Hoover has said that crime is in- 
creasing four times as fast as the popu- 
lation. The huge waste involved in 
crime is far more costly than would be 
the cost of perfecting our educational 
plant, raising our teachers’ salaries, and 
assuring everyone as good an education 
as he desires and deserves. The U.S. 
Office of Education points out that there 
is a classroom shortage of at least 135,- 
000 and a teacher shortage that is to be- 
come more pronounced. Education, 
primarily, should be the responsibility of 
local authorities, but if they do not meet 
the challenge, I am afraid Uncle Sam 
will be forced to step into the breech 
in the interest of national security. I 
think that given the facts our people will 
find the right way. 

Mr. Speaker, because the House will 
soon debate the question of what fur- 
ther role, if any, the Federal Govern- 
ment should play in the vital field of 
education, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include for the 
benefit of my colleagues the comments 
made on the floor of the U.S, Senate in 
support of legislation for schools by the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, on 
March 23, 1948: 

Senator Ropert A. Tarr, Sr., oF Onto 


Why Mr. Taft changed his mind: “Four 
years ago I opposed the bill on this subject, 
but in the course of that debate it became so 
apparent, upon further study, that that was 
not the fault, necessarily, of the States where 
they lived, but rather of the financial abili- 
ties of the States that I could see no way to 
meet the condition which now exists regard- 
ing illiteracy in the United States and lack 
of education in the United States without 
some Federal assistance, particularly for 
those States which today are considerably 
below the average of wealth in the United 
States.” 

To keep America free: “I do not think I 
can exaggerate the necessity of education. 
Primary education lies at the basis of all 
forms of republican government. A gov- 
ernment depending on the making-of de- 
cisions by the people and depending on their 
intelligence can exist only if the people have 
some ability to understand the problems of 
government which are presented to them. 
Unless there is a satisfactory educational 
basis, there cannot possibly be hope for suc- 
cess in any democartic form of government 
where the people are expected to rule. and to 
decide the questions which are placed before 
them.” 

The Federal Government must help: “In 
matters affecting the necessities of life—and 
I should like to confine it so far as possible 
to the necessities of life, namely, to relief, 
to education, to health, and to housing—I 
do not believe the Federal Government can 
say it has no interest, and say to the people, 
‘Go your way and do the best you can.’ I 
do not believe we should do that. Because of 
the way wealth is distributed in the United 
States, I think we have a responsibility to see 
if we can eliminate hardship, poverty, and 
inéquality of opportunity, to the best of our 
ability. I do not believe we are able to do 
it without a Federal aid system.” 

Strengthen all States: “I do not believe 
that even the wealthier States are able today 
to do all the things the people want them 
to do. They are not able to do it simply 
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because the power of the States to levy 
taxes is very limited and unsatisfactory. We 
may approach the problem in some other 
way; but I do not know of any State aid pro- 
gram which has undertaken to exclude any. 
State from some participation in the pro- 
gram. I believe that the general principle 
holds true, that if we are to do it at all, we 
must include all the States, including the 
wealthier ones. My theory is that if we do 
not undertake a Federal aid program, we 
shall have a national _—. forced upon 
us. I think it would far better to 
strengthen the States—the strong States as 
well as the weak States.” 

No other way: “It ‘s popular to provide for 
public works. Public works are nice things; 
we can see them. But when it comes down 
to the basic necessities of life and the basic 
elements of human welfare and human prog- 
ress, there is nothing more important than 
education. It does not have the glamour 
that other things have, but it seems to me 
we must go forward in the fleld of education 
for our people and I know of no way of going 
forward in that field to any substantial 
degree without providing some Federal finan- 
cial assistance.” 

Safe from Federal control: “In my opinion, 
those of us who are interested in seeing that 
the power of the Federal Government does 
not increase are on sound ground in sup- 
porting the granting of Federal aid to enable 
the States to do what is necessary to resist 
Federal action, and then to insist that there 
be no interference with the power of the 
States to require their governments to ad- 
minister their own affairs.” 

A long history of US. education support: 
“I should like to point out that Federal aid 
to education is not new in principle, that 
the Federal Government has always shown 
an intense interest in education throughout 
the United States. The Land Grant College 
Act provided an endowment to support at 
least one agricultural and mechanical college 
in every State. Furthermore, we have made 
appropriations for agricultural experiment 
stations. We have extended Federal aid for 
programs of cooperation with the States in 
extension work in agriculture and economics, 
and also in agricultural and industrial 
courses in secondary schools. Of course, 
going back to the beginning, it will be 
remembered that practically all public lands, 
I think, were distributed on condition that 
one section, sometimes two sections, in every 
township should be set aside to be sold and 
used for the purpose of local education. So, 
the general interest of the Federal Govern- 
ment in education cannot be questioned from 
a historical standpoint.” 

It can be done: “But I believe very strongly 
indeed that in this field and in health and 
other fields dealing directly with human wel- 
fare we must work out a sound system of 
improvement. I think that the best form 
we have today is the form of Federal aid to 
the States, leaving complete control of the 
administration of the funds and the admin- 
istration of the programs, for which they 
must have the primary responsibility, in the 
hands of the local communities.” 

Fundamental American psinciple: “I think 
we have a tremendous obligation to provide 
equality of opportunity to the children of 
the United States. When the Declaration of 
Independence said that all men are created 
equal it perhaps made an extreme state- 
ment, but I have always f:!t| that what was 
meant was that all men ir the United States 
are entitled to equality of opportunity. No 
child can have equality of opportunity, in 
my opinion, unless to start with he has a 
basic minimum education. There are many 
children who may have the mental capacity 
or the mental brilliance to rise above that 
handicap; there are many who will educate 
themselves; but I think they comprise a 
very small proportion of the total. The or- 
dinary child who receives no education is, in 
effect, condemned to a life of poverty, a life 
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on the basis of a low standard of living, a 
life of little interest, and a life which is of 


little value to the people of the United 


States. 

“I feel very strongly that we in this coun- 
try have an opportunity which no other 
country has ever had, because of our tre- 
mendous productive ability, to see to it that 
equality of opportunity is afforded to all 
children born in the United States, or at 
least to aim in that direction and to achieve 
that end as closely as possible by adminis- 
trative methods.” 

People on the move: “Today people move 
all over the United States, so there is a na- 
tional interest in the basic education which 
they have received.” 

Demands of the people: “The people have 
become more and more interested in the ac- 
tion of States and localities in various fields. 
The demands for State action have con- 
stantly increased until today I believe that 
even the wealthier Sates are not able to 
meet the demands the people themselves 
make upon them in the particular fields 
which are their primary obligation.” 





Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Fourth of July is our national holiday, 
so independence day under various 
names is the signal holiday for many 
nations of the world. 

For the Greeks, independence day has 
special and perhaps unique significance. 
Celebrating the beginning of the revolt 
against Ottoman rule which began on 
March 21, 1821, Greek Independence Day 
marks the renewal of the traditions of 
freedom, independence and cultural ex- 
cellence which have been the hallmarks 
of Greece since ancient times. 

Indeed, if there were such a thing as 
a@ copyright on these ideas the Greeks 
would hold it. For it is to ancient Greece 
that we must look for the source of our 
ideas of individual freedom, of the rela- 
tion between the free citizen and the 
state and of many other of the highest 
achievements of Western civilization. 
The Greeks conceived these ideas, de- 
veloped them and put them into prac- 
tice, and finally, through their writings, 
transmitted them across the dark ages 
of history so that they might be reborn 
in modern forms. 

These ideas and traditions have never 
really been lost in Greece, although that 
country through the centuries suffered 
heavily from alien rule and, oppression. 
Throughout the long Muslim rule, last- 
ing more than 300 years from the 15th 
to the 19th centuries, these ideas and 
traditions kept Greek society alive and 
ready to reassert its rightful place in 
the world. The Greeks fought bitterly 
for their independence for over 6 years 
from 1821 to 1827 and in this fight and 
victory set an example for the nations 
of the modern world. 
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As Greeks celebrate the 139th anni- 





Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following newsletter of March 19, 
1960: 

WASHINGTON ReEPort—MarcH 19, 1960 

(By Congressman Bruce ALGER) 

The civil rights debate struggles on with 
progress not readily recognizable (see news- 
letters March 5 and 12). Contrary to ex- 
pectation, debate time has not been curtailed. 
Patience and tolerance also exceed expecta- 
tion. Since only the House bill (compared 
to the Senate’s) went through normal com- 
mittee hearings and deliberation, the House 
action becomes even more important in de- 

the final bill. Yet, even In the 
House, much of the legislation is being writ- 
ten and rewritten by floor amendment and 
debate, rather than acceptance of the com- 
mittee’s bills and amendments. While full 
membership participation is democratic, 
msny Members suspect that such hasty 
drafting and offering of amendments may 
result in poor legislation. 

House action included: (1) Two amend- 
ments were ruled out of order. (a) Federal 
aid for desegregation of schools, and (b) the 
creation of a Commission on Equal Job Op- 
portunity; (2) furor over the “conclusive 
presumption of the denial of voting rights” 
when an area is ruled by Federal court as 
having such a pattern of practice; (3) con- 
flict over Presidential appointed Federal en- 
rolling officers (to police local elections) 
versus Federal court appointed referees to as- 
sure everyone a vote regardless of race or 
color. The referee plan won out; (4) Ac- 
ceptance of amendment to permit the issu- 
ance of court provisional voting order if 
qualified applicant has filed a complaint 20 
days prior to election; (5) a southern Mem- 
ber, spokesman for others, threatened to bolt 
party leadership and the Speaker when the 
House is organized in the next Congress. 
This brings up the question, is there a basic 
Democrat clash? While party diflerences are 
most evident in civil.rights, southerners are 
not nearly so dedicated to States rights and 
conservatism in other legislation. Souther- 
ners, at. Co: outset are responsible for 
selection of their liberal leaders, whom they 
now battle and criticize. 

For my part, I am most aware that the 
civil rights controversy is a political exercise 
for both parties. So much is this evident 
and true that I cannot share the viewpoint 
of many in either political party. This is a 
sectional dispute. The grave issues of con- 
stitutional freedoms will not be solved, only 
endangered or tra x 
safe to the extent that bad law may not take 
effect because it lacks popular acceptance 
(the prohibition law, another example). My 
earlier questions asked in debate remain un- 
answered. Not explained is why another law 
is needed now—allegedly to protect voting 
rights. The 15th constitutional amendment, 
the act of 1870, and the 1957 act provide pro- 





True, we are - 


tection. Why in 2 years has the tough 1957 
act, protecting voting rights, been invoked 
only four times? z 


ing 
tivated trouble. Another blessing as 
Member saw it was that lengthy civil rights 
debate 


in integrated areas are soaring. 
The civil rights bill—whatever it may be 
by that time—should pass next week. Other 
controversial problems 
awaiting attention, include: 


immigra- 
tion quotas; (5) imcreased Federal aid to 
growth . 
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he might ponder this for a moment: 
if we could swap positions with 
sians? If you could trade places, 
lems, with them tomorrow, both 
would still have operational 

lethal destructive capability, but you 
also face a nuclear bomber f 
four times the size of yours, 
merable nearby bases in every direction 


ij 
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you, and against which you have virtually 
no proven defenses. There would be air- 


craft carriers and strong naval f 
ing 100 miles off your coast, capable 
launching nuclear bombers and missil 
Nuclear submarines would lie 
within missile range of every one of 
major cities. And there you would sit, 
no comparable weaponry. 

If we traded places with Russia we'd 
ourselves producing only two-fifths as 
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14 out of every ‘15 miles of highway, de- 
stroy. 19 out of every 20 autos and trucks,. 
scrap 2 out of every 3 miles of railroad track 
and 60 percent of our freight cars, and sink 
8 out of every 9 merchant ships. And we 
think we've got problems. If we 
places with Russia, our only gain would be 
a rocket on the moon. 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include resolutions adopted by the Gen- 

eral Court of Massachusetts in support 

of the Forand bill: 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE Untrep Srates To Enacr THE For- 
AND Bru. To Provip— HEALTH INSURANCE 
Coverace aS Part oF SociaL SEcurITy 
BENEFITS 


Whereas the Forand bill now pending be- 
for the Congress of the United States pro- 
vides health insurance coverage as part of 
social security benefits thereby providing 9 
eut of 10 people 65 years of age .and over 
with health and hospitalization benefits as 
part of their social security benefits, said 
benefits to be paid for by the beneficiaries 
during their working years; and 

Whereas said bill has the endorsement of 
many medical and hospital authorities and is 
considered essential to meet the growing 
meed for more adequate medical care for 
elderly people: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 


sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress 


of the United States to give early and favor- 
able consideration to the enactment of the 
Forand bill providing health insurance cov- 
erage as part of social security benefits; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from this Common- 
wealth. ; 
House of representatives, adopted, Febru- 
ary 29, 1960. 
LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 
In senate, adopted in concurrence, March 
2, 1960. 
Irvine N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 
A true copy. Attest: 
JOSEPH D. Warp, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in makfhg their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 

proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the*Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copz or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 
TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGrRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
_ bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
"REcorRD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 
TrTLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House ings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 

proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
pose. with appropriate headings centered 

thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalis shall be printed in 
6-point.type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rrecorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 


“morning. 


5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 


, 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in . 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit-—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNnGRESsSIONAL 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Récorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost -—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shali make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Getting Ahead With Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 


‘Speaker, under unanimous consent I in- 
‘clude a copy of the speech made by Dr. 

harles R. Sayre, president, Staple Cot- 
ton Cooperative Association, Greenwood, 
'Miss., before the annual meeting of the 
‘Cotton Buyers’ Division, South Carolina 


"Textile Manufacturers Association, 
geharleston, S.C., on March 11: 
GETTING AHEAD WITH COTTON 
TARGETS IN COMMON 


First, may I thank you, ladies and gentle- 
men, for the opportunity to participate in 
‘this meeting of the cotton buyers’ division, 
‘South Carolina Textile Manufacturers As- 
“sociation. 

The common target for all in the industry 

getting ahead profitably with cotton. 

As businessmen in cotton, you and I must 
‘consider these basic questions: 

First. Will I make a profit this year— 

60—61? 

Second. Will this year’s actions bring more 
profitable business next year? 
Third. Are my actions and those of others 
h my segment of the industry helping to- 
‘ d a brighter future, expanding markets, 
‘and bigger profits beyond? 
' Fourth. Is greater economic 
. nea ? 
' I shall use numerous preliminary esti- 
mates and guesses in this discussion. They 
represent the best arithmetic and opinions 
hat I have come by. Please adjust them to 
your information. Use them warily, with 
etion, and, at your risk. 


POSSIBILITIES—-1960 CROP 


» As most of you know, the national allot- 
Ment for 1960 is 16,310,000 acres, identical 
With 1959. This total climbed to 17,333,000 
s when the B option acreages were in- 
Huded last year. According to data de- 
oped recently by Mr. Lamar Fleming, Jr., 
hore than 13 percent of the allotted acre- 
wes were not harvested. This underplant- 
ag reflects the soil bank and other reasons 
nonuse of allotments mainly in the 
butheast and in the hilly areas of the Mid- 
th, Texas, and Oklahoma. 


PUBLIC LAW 86-172 


| One new feature enters the 1960 under- 
antings picture. Public Law 86-172 was 
sed during the last session of Congress. 
law makes it possible for a farmer who 
ides not to plant to release more freely 

Pp unused acreage to his county agricul- 
stabilization committee and still keep 

§ acreage history for the future. He must 
nt 75 percent of his allotment once in 
ach 3 years and release the unused portion 
he loses the allotment permanently. This 
‘ovides considerably greater incentive than 
etofore for unused allotment transfers. 
ransfers can be made across county lines 
y the State ASC committee without affect- 
ig the statistical history of the county of 
figin. Much of the unused acreages in 1959 


ft 


freedom 
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were in the Southeast. In Mississippi, the 
net underplantings in 1959 amounted to 168,- 
600 acres. A statewide campaign is under- 
way to get these allotments transferred and 
planted. Similar campaigns will be con- 
ducted in several other States. 

A reduction in the allotments not har- 
vested, by as much as 20 percent, would 
mean approximately 480,000 more acres in 
production, compared with 1959. Assuming 
a@ yield of 375 pounds of lint per acre with 
the bulk of the transfer in lower yield sub- 
regions, the net addition to production 
would amount to about 360,000 bales. Most 
of this cotton will be eligible for price sup- 
ports, mainly under the (A) option purchase 
program. 

PRICE SUPPORTS LOWER—1960 CROP 


Again, as most of you know, the 1960 crop 
will be the second and last year of the (A) 
and (B) grower options under existing law. 
Price support levels will be 5 percentage 
points of parity lower for each option, com- 
pared with 1959. Using the August through 
January quality differenees and the usual 
locational differentials, the SLM 1%4¢ inch 
support and release values at Mississippi 
Delta points, would compare with the Sep- 
tember figures for the crop as follows: 


1959 crop 1960 crop 


Strict Low Middling 1-1/16: Cents Cents 


32. 30 31. 32 
26. 60 25. 53 


(B) Loan 
CCC resale, (A) cotton... 29. 26 28. 08 


It is needless to mention to this group that 
a greater reduction will prevail for white cot- 
tons and still smaller difference between the 
1959 and 1960 support levels for the lower 
grades. For example, projections of CCC re- 
sale values for LM 1-1/16 using the same 
methodology, gives 24.55 cents per pound. 
The September 1959 resale for LM 1-1/16 was 
24.64 cents in the Delta. % 


RESALE POLICY AND CARRYING CHARGES CHANGED 


On the first day of this month, USDA an- 
nounced that the minimum resale price for 
1959 and prior crops of upland cotton in its 
inventory will be the higher of (1) the market 
price, as determined by Commodity Credit 
Corporation, or (2) 115 percent of the Choice 
(B) loan during the 1960-61 marketing year. 
The options (A) cotton from the 1960 crop 
will; as for 1959, be sold at 110 percent of the 
Choice (B) loan. 

Preliminary approximations for September 
1960 reflecting the above policy, compared 
with CCC minimum resale value for Septem- 
ber 1959, gives the following: 


Preliminary projections, September 1960, 
CCC minimum resale prices compared with 
September 1959—Mississippi Delta 


[Cents] 


1960 resale 


i 


1959 
and 
prior 
crops 


32. 71 
29. 36 
25. 66 


1959 
resale, 


all 
stocks | Option 
(A) 


31. 28 
24. 64 24. 55 | 


Middling 146 
Strict Low Middling 14s 
Low Middling 1M¢........... 


1 Using August through January differences for 1960 
crop. ; 


Carrying charges for price support and 
resale purposes for the next marketing year 
will hinge upon 20 points per month com- 
pared with the current 15 points. None will 
be added in August and September, and in 
October the addition will be 10 points only. 


FIVE OTHER SOURCES OF UNCERTAINTY—-1960-—61 


We face five other sources of uncertainty 
as each of us try to extend our profits for 
1960-61. These include the extent of grow~ 
ers’ choice of the (B) option, level of export 
subsidy and CCC reclass regulations, level of 
textile demand, level of textile imports, and, 
of course, the weather. - 

We all admit our frailties in dealing with 
the weather. But, it is already nd with 
the planting season at hand. on 
February 24 and 25 knocked out about shout 360: 
000 acres of cotton which had been planted 
in the Rio Grande Valley. Ground tem- 
peratures were around 50 degrees as late as 
March 5, with plantings getting underway in 
stride just this week. 

In much of the Southeast and Midsouth 
land preparation is considerably behind 
schedule. 


OPTION (B) PROSPECTS 


Along with price support difference six 
primary factors affect growers’ efforts to 
maximize income as they choose between 
the (A) and (B) options including: 

1. Availability of top-quality land and 
water. 

. Adequate 
., Stable sources of labor. 

. Management on the job. 

. Suitable financing and financial risks. 

. Market prospects. 

I shall review in detail only two of those 
considerations—financial risks and market 
prospects. 

Cash outlay for preharvest production 
costs have skyrocketed during the past 15 
years. I happen to be the President of the 
Staple Cotton Discount Corporation, which 
finances approximately 175,000 acres of 
Delta cotton each year. On the average for 
1944 through 1949 the preharvest eee 
per acre were $42.06. In comparison, those 
advances for 1955 through 1959 averaged 
$99.60 per acre—a 237 percent increase. In 
other words, the Delta cotton grower must 
lay a $100 bill on each acre of land before 
he picks a lock and has a chance to get a 
dollar in return. 

Financial risks, coupled with the noncon- 
trollable elements of production, have 
spawned an attitude of caution among the 
medium and small-sized cotton farmers in 
many parts of the Belt. This is counter- 
acted to some degree by contracts being 
made in advance, particularly in parts of 
Texas and California and, to a lesser extent, 
in the Midsouth. 


, A $50,000 limitation upon the amount of 
price supports advanced to any one person 
or firm was imposed by Congress last July. 
This catches many growers at about the 300- — 
bale production mark. Beyond $50,000 the 
available price supports for either (A) or 
(B) options will be provided as recourse 
loans repayable 1 year after a date as yet to 
be established" by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. This adds greatly to producer risks. 
At first glance, it seems that because of 
the limitation many additional growers would 
choose (B). This is offset, in part, by a 
provision in the law which enables a grow- 
er to bypass the $50,000 limitation through 
a reduction in production (as measured by 
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acres) to 20 percent less than his plantings 
in 1959. 

Last year about 31 percent of the Missis- 
sippi Delta acreage was under (B). This year 
I'm guessing the Delta percentage at 36 to 39 
percent with little change in the rest of Mis- 
sissippi. However, obtaining 3-year average 
yields, rather than last year’s high yield 
would mean a total (B) production about 
the same in the State. 

, Rapid sale of the 1959 production, except 
the middling and better cottons, and the 
policy change for resale of old crop stocks by 
CCC to 115 percent of the (B) loan level 
have provided encouragement to (B) grow- 
ers as to market prospects, 

A rather wide range of guesses have been ; 
circulating in the industry as to the prob- 
able (B) acreages and production for the 
coming crop. I shall add my guess by sub- 
regions. Adjustments in acreages by States 
and parts of States have been based upon 
viewpoints of a mumber of people. Yields 
have been adjusted roughly to the 3-year 
period 1957-59. 

Mr. C. C. Smith, vice president of the 
National Bank of Commerce has been par- 
ticularly helpflul in this guessing effort. 
The record should be clear, however, thatg 
errors committed and omissions made must 
be placed at my doorstep. 

The subregion picture could turn out to be 
something like this.. The production on 
farms under the (A) option with cottons not 
eligible for purchase because of the $50,000 
support limitation are included with (B) 
option cotton. 


1959 (B) acreages and estimated production 
compared with “highly preliminary” esti- 
mates 1960 (B) acreages and production by 
subregions * 






Southeast... 
Midsouth_. 
Southwest_j 1, 
Far West -. 


Total___. 


1 (A) Cotton on farms affected by support limit in: 
cluded with (B) ‘Saleage. 


Taking a plus or minus of 5 percent from 
the 5,960,000 bales total, a reasonable guess 
ranges between 5,650,000 and 6,250,000 bales 
of (B) 

A little increase through better yield 
would be logical im the Southeast. Com- 
pared with 1959, the yield reductions in the 
Midsouth may offset some of the acreage 
increase. The options and the data for 
Texas almost defy analysis, but a big gain 
appears to be obvious. The same holds true 
fo~ Arizona and.the rest of the Far West. 

For guesses of ‘7 million plus bales of (B) ° 
production a favorable planting season 
throughout the belt and peak yields every- 
where are implicitly assumed. The actuarial 
possibilities of a compietely favorable com- 
bination are rather remote. 

If (B) production is 6 million bales, or 
perhaps @ little less, the spot market situa- 
tion should be a healthy one. More than 
3 million additional bales would be needed 
to round out a 9 million bale domestic con- 
sumption. The 115 percent release price for 
old stocks should bring this out of current 
crop. There should be no hesitation on 
carryover since 1961 price supports are apt 
to be about the same or a little above the 
1960 crop support levels. . 

These are interesting added wrinkles in re- 
lation to low grades. The CCC inventory 
will include only a limited supply. In coun- 
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tries outside the United States most of the 
cotton is hand-picked. These factors should 
result in extra activity for the Strict Low 
Middling and lower qualities. 


DEMAND FOR UNITED STATES TEXTILES 


Growers benefited greatly from the pickup 
in textile demand in this country during the 
past several months. Since textile produc- 
tion has not reached a high peak so quickly 
after the upturn, it is to be hoped that the 
top curve of the cycle will be prolonged. 
The evidence that new orders have slowed a 
bit in some lines is a source of concern. 
Also, any shadow of inventory increases is 
of key consequence. 

On net balance, domestic consumption 
must be well in excess of 9 million bales 
yearly, if growers here are to achieve and 
maintain even a reasonable level of produc- 
tion efficiency. 


IN BRIEF, PROFIT PROSPECTS FOR 1960-61 


All of the above has been pointed toward 
an appraisal of profit prospects for 1960-61 
for major segments of the cotton industry. 

The picture in brief is about like this: 

1. Some 350,000 bales primarily (A) option, 
could be produced from acres released and 
transferred under Public Law 86-172. 

2. Price support down 5 percentage points 
both (A) and (B) options—resale SLM 1}(¢, 
Delta points about 28.08 cents. 

3. CCC resale of 1959 and earlier crops 115 
percent of (B) loan—SLM 114g Delta points 
about 29.36 cents. 

4. Carrying charges for price supports and 
resale, 20 points per month. 

5. (B) and “(B) type” production might 
range between 5,650,000 and 6,250,000 bales. 

6. Export program delayed—subsidy 
should be roughly 1 to 1% cents below the 
current 8-cent level. 

7. Hope for continued high level domestic 
textile demand. 

8. Textile imports approaching 400,000 


bales annual rate—quotas needed, likely 


hard to get. 

On net balance, I read that rating card 
as favorable for the home team. But, long 
profits will require top-level batting aver- 
ages. Slow starters could easily be left out. 
Good volume, reasonable prices. 


AHEAD FOR 1961-62 


The. second consideration, posed earlier, 
is: Are the things being done now, by Gov- 
ernment and ‘by industry, likely to obstruct 
profit possibilities a year hence—1961-62. 

Under current laws the Government pro- 
gram will be: 

(1) A single price support at a minimum 
of 70 percent of parity based upon the aver- 
age quality of the crop. 

(2) Minimum national acreage allotment, 
16,310,000 acres with no upward adjustments 
on individual farms. 

(3) Continuation of release and transfer 
of allotment acreages between farms and 
counties within same State without loss of 
history. . 

(4) CCC required to sell abroad at price 
that will maintain the “fair historical share” 
of world markets for cotton from the United 
States. 

(5) CCC stocks to be offered at 115 per- 
cent of the loan level. 

(6) No restrictions, except voluntary 
quotas with Japan, on textile imports—un- 
less new action taken. 

(7) Import quotas on raw cotton. 

(8) No limitation on amount of price sup- 
ports extended to individual farm or firm— 
likely to be reenacted. 

I shall renew only two of the above fea- 
tures in which the Government is directly 
involved. 

The base for price supports will shift, for 
1961-62, from M seven-eighth-inch cotton to 
the average of the crop (something near 
SLM 1%% inches). This should reduce the 
level of support 1.0 to 1.35 cents per pound. 
But, parity itself is likely to continue to rise, 






but more slowly if the formulas are not 
adjusted again. The net change should not 
be a very big one—perhaps a sideways move- 
ment or up slightly. 

By 1961-62 unrestricted, textile imports 
could do umnreckonable damage to offtake 
from domestic sources. Remedial actions 
are a must. 

Here it is well. to recognize that US. ex- 
ports make up only 13 percent of the total 
entering world-market channels. When- 
ever we pull back, other cotton-exporting 
countries expand and quickly fill the gap. 

There are three most important areas of 
activities in which the industry could ma- 
terially affect the the 1961-62 prospects. 
One is, continued use of discretion in the 
amount of increase in mill operations. 

Another is, greatly intensified attention to 
factors. affecting cotton’s “processing-per- 
formance qualities” on the farm, at the gin 
and in market channels. 

The third area, for early analysis, is the 
quantity and makeup of the supply, if the 
national acreage allotment remains at the 
minimum level. If you use 6 million bales 
in round numbers, as the estimate of 1960 
crop (B) production, then production on 
(B) option farms might be reduced by say 
1,700,000 bales for the 1961 crop. If domes- 
tic consumption and exports continue at 
current levels, it is readily conceivable that 
a@ larger national acreage allotment would 
be highly desirable for 1961. If action is 
attempted legislatively, the practical timing 
would probably be near the end of the pres- 
ent session of Congress. 

IS MARKET EXPANSION AHEAD? 

In 1958 the cotton industry, USDA, and 
much of the leadership in the Congress 
turned boldly toward market expansion as 
a fundamental adjustment that would bring 


reasonable levels of profit and stability. . 


‘The basic tools to be used include price ad- 
justments, quality development, and preser+ 
vation, research, and promotion. 

Big steps have been taken in —_— adjust- 
ments amounting to roughly 4 cents per. 
pound in 2 years. 

Additional narrowing of quality differ- 
ences will encourage harvesting and gin- 
ning practices which will preserve more of 


the desired qualities. The incentives have 
often been lacking or not. big enough. In. 


fact, rigidities in the price support structure 


have often thwarted educational efforts in. 
the quality field. Something of a “muddling 


through” attitude has prevailed in some 
areas when spot values and support levels 
have remained close together for one or 
more entire marketing years. 

Steps taken during the past 2 years have 


helped greatly. Many of you have reviewed, © 


in a fine way, the several sides of cotton’s 
quality problems with producers throughout 
the belt, and when they have visited in 
your mills. Such efforts, I’m sure, will be 
continuing ones. 

With custom ginning and other transi: 
tional steps appearing, a series of price and 
risk-spread mechanisms may evolve. These_ 
may bring profit motivation and processing-— 
performance into the same alinement for 
the grower, ginner, and manufacturer. 

On several quality problems, progress 
seems to be moving at a snail’s A few 
examples are in bagging improvement; rapid 
measurement, tools, and techniques; im- 
proved chemical modifications of cotton; 
and “break throughs” in genetics and breed- 
ing to bring practical results from inter- 
species hybrids in cotton. 


Through intensified research and promo- 


tion the cotton industry and its leading — 


firms must guide more of its own destiny 
in the future. 


Tremendous technical advances in cotton 


production, marketing, and manufacturing 
will be required to make U.S. cotton, and 
cotton goods competitive in price and im 
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quality in the future. This can only be done — 
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if the textile industry is in a healthy and 
economically virile position with promising 
prospects foreseeable for at least a decade 
or longer. The industry has charted a 
course—a sound one, But, tangible safe- 
guards from cheap competitors from the 
outside is an essential if the industry is to 
have enough financial depth to invest, in a 
big way, in future progress. 

It is fair to say, too, that cotton farmers 
-. cannot wait indefinitely for market expan- 
\sions. The reduction of 4 cents per pound 
> must be offset by larger volumes, if farm 
} __ incomes are to be kept at reasonable levels. 


CAN LESS GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE BE 
EXPECTED? 


The cumulative effects of economic dis- 
parities throughout the world and the great 
amount of excess capacity at each level of 

‘ the cotton industry has ensnared us in one 
' Government program after another. It is 
- likely that even more entanglements are 
nt Yet, to develop the economic vigor ade- 
| quate to stand alone, against all odds, 
"a _should be the’continuing target of a united 
__ industry. 
It may be a long way off, but it is worth 
_ working for. 
e Thank you. 











Power for a Billion Years 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
_ IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


'. Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
_ President, we in New Jersey are proud 
' of the vast research efforts which have 
_, been centered in our home State, par- 
- ticularly in recent years. The skills and 
_ knowledge assembled in New Jersey are 
_ formidable; the projects which have 
: taken place there are often incredible 
_@ and stirring to the imagination. 
4 E _ In the Newark Sunday News maga- 
-. zine section of March 13, John Cunning- 
_ ham tells about one such effort. In it 
- he shows how today’s investment in re- 
search could become a small down pay- 
ment on an achievement which could be 
one of the milestones in the history of 
‘Man’s progress. 
_ Though scientists must necessarily be 
precise and cautious about the potential 
effects of their work, we laymen cannot 
'~help being impressed at the ultimate 
| goals which spur their day-by-day work. 
» I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
' ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
| REcorp. 
| | There being no objection, the article 
: Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
4s follows: 
POWER FOR A BILLION YEARS 
(By John T. Cunningham) 
Twenty minutes in a Colorado ski chair- 
lift in the winter of 1951 might well have 
plications for the next billion years—and 
‘if those 20 minutes do stretch into a billion 
teen, give or take a few centuries, then Dr. 
, an Spitzer, Jr., and his aides at Prince- 
‘ton University will have conquered a per- 
. Matterhorn for the benefit of all man- 
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x Spitzer was the man on the chairlift 
‘And he is also the mild, even shy, director of 


Sear =.= * 
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Princeton University’s project Matterhorn, 
a research project which seeks to convert the 
awesome potential of nuclear fusion into a 
fuel source unto the year 1 billion, A.D. 

Nuclear fusion takes place naturally in 
outer space on the sun or in the stars. This 
known phenomenon of the heavens is com- 
mon knowledge to Dr. Spitzer, whose achieve- 
ments in astronomy have earned him a re- 
spected niche in scientific circles even with- 
out his current work at Princeton. 

Naturally, then, the device which may one 
day solve mankind’s power problems is 
termed a “stellarator” or “star generator.” 
Dr. Spitzer thus neatly ties up enthusiasms: 
“project Matterhorn,” for his interest in 
mountain climbing and skiing; “stellarator” 
for his hope to transform a secret of the 
stars into an earth source of power. 

The third basic model in a series of stel- 
larators is now nearing completion on a 70- 
acre tract at Princeton University’s James 
Forrestal Research Center, south of Route 1 
and about 3 miles from the main university 
campus. This is called the model C. 

Will this third model, being finished at a 
cost of $36 million (Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion funds), be the anticipated source of 
power? 

Everyone connected with the project quite 
frankly answers negatively. 

The AEC’s area manager at the project, 
Enzi De Renzis, declares: “This is not a 
protoype of a nuclear fusion power source. 
This is not even a tool; we don’t know what 
it will do. Two years ago there was an air 
here of ‘it’s just around the corner,’ but 
now we know we’re in for a long haul.” 

In agreement, Dr. Spitzer says: “This is 
another step in our research. We hoped to 
know whether our theories would work be- 
fore now. I can’t say how likely we are to be 
successful ultimately, but I would say our 
chances are 50-50—exactly what I believed 
in 1951.” 

Even now, with the model C stellarator 
not yet installed, project heads discuss re- 
finements: They speak of C-2 and C-3 stel- 
larators and beyond these, even other stel- 
larators. 

How does a governmental agency dare 
spend $36 million on a device and the build- 
ings to house it, knowing in advance that this 
is not an answer? Well, for one thing, this 
is $36 million expended against a billion 
years of the future. It is, more important, 
$36 million invested against the day when 
all known sources of energy—coal, wood, 
petroleum, and uranium—are used up. 

Should that seem something trivial to the 
average American as he steps on his starter 
on a Sunday afternoon and prepares to burn 
gasoline at the rate of 12 to 14 miles per 
galion, let him take heed. 

This is how serious the matter is: If the 
world’s use of power continues to rise at to- 
day’s rate, consumption 100 years from now 
will equal about 1,000 times the present de- 
mand, At that rate, all known oil reserves 
would last t month in the year 2060, the coal 
would last about 6 months, and readily 
available fission fuels, such as uranium, 
would disappear in a few decades. 

Soon, possibly before the year 2100, the 
world would come to a great and silent halt. 
No Sunday traffic jams would be experienced; 
there would be no gasoline. No TV critics 
would be needed; there would be no elec- 
tricity, much less TV. Cold‘and darkness 
could engulf the world a mere 150 years 
hence. An alternative might be solar en- 
ergy, but the cost would be staggering. 

Princeton’s stellarator has as a goal set- 
ting back the fuel exhaustion danger beyond 
the point where any of us need to fret. 
Should the Matterhorn theories work, un- 
limited power would be available to meet 
1,000 times the present energy consumption 
for 1 billion years. 


Anyone who wishes to find the detailed 


and give off the sought-after energy. 

A very small fraction of the released 
ergy would be directly in the f of 
trical power, but nearly all would be heat. 
That, quite prosaically, would be fed into 
steam boilers to make generators run for a 
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refrigerators and TV sets exactly as in the . 


year 1960. 

Theoretically, then, by heating the heavy 
hydrogen sufficiently and by devising a con- 
tainer capable of enclosing a hot gas equal 
to heat on the face of the sun, the world 
would be back to full power. 


began on @ skiing trip to Aspen, Colo. 

“I knew the problems of containment of a 
gas at 100 million degrees,” Dr. Spitzer rec- 
ollects. “I wondered how the Argentine 
scientist had succeeded.” 

The wonderment whirled in his brain 
until he began the 20-minute ski lift alone. 
When he stepped off the lift, he felt he had 
an answer: A “magnetic bottle,” mot a bottle 
in the conventional sense, but rather a con- 
tinuous flow of magnetic force which would 
keep the tremendously hot deuterons in 
place as effectively as a glass bottle con- 
tains beer. 

Returning to Princeton, Dr. Spitzer wrote 
a modest paper setting forth his theory and 
on that basis received an AEC grant of 
$50,000, a sum as modest as his paper. 

Acceptance of an AEC grant for anything 
which seemed so close to “practical” research 
called for some soul-searching by the Prince- 
ton University Research Board. This, quite 
bluntly, seemed well removed from the 
“pure” or “basic” exploration which uni- 
versities see as their role in research. 

Dr. Henry De Wolf Smyth, present chair- 
man of the research board, remembers the 
quite debate. His viewpoint is of utmost 
importance since his work in atomic. energy 
ranges from fundamental work on the 
atomic bomb to membership of the Atomic 
Energy Commission from 1951 to 1954. 

Princeton tradition is much a part of Dr. 
Smyth, since his father taught at the uni- 
versity before him. He muses in retrospect: 

“This project is unique in the university 
setup. Ordinarily we wouldn't be involved, 
but we approved the project because our 
Dr. Spitzer had suggested it and because the 
goal was so vital, so spectacular, that we felt 
the work would be a national service.” 

From such a moderate beginning, with the 
implicit belief that the work would soon 


move off to an industry for OS aaa 


Project Matterhorn has grown. Today, in 
its multimillion-dollar — 

project employs about 350 persons ‘(with 
more to be hired). 

Curiously, Dr. Smyth points out, as more 
and more money and scientific knowledge is 
expended, the goal becomes increasingly re- 
mote. 

“None of the early shortcuts to power 
worked,” he explains, “so that has forced us 

Tesearch. This is a novel 


Dr. Spitzer felt the goal could be reached 
quite readily in 1951, The name “Project 






























































spectacular 
peak, one worth climbing but one which, is 
hot too difficult to olimb.” 

Dr. Spitzer and his wife, Doreen, have 
scaled the mountain peak itself—going to the 
top of Matterhorn in 1955 (“thanks to a 
good guide”). He still likes the name for 
his project, but comments wryly: “We 
haven't fallen off any ledges yet, but our 
Matterhorn at Princeton has difficulties more 
subtle and dangers less fatal than Switzer- 
land’s. peak,” 

By dangers less fatal ‘might be meant 

from radioactivity found in atomic fis- 
sion (splitting) as a source of energy (as 
differentiated from fusion of a stellarator). 
The stellarator has virtually ‘no radioactive 


however, they are very much present, subtle 
or no. 

Dr. Melvin B. Gottlieb, associate director 
of the project and an articulate spokesman, 
sums up the situation by declaring, 
haven"t found the answers, but we’ve come 
up with some most pertinent questions.” 

The answers have not yet been found to 
the problems of containing the gas or heat- 
ing the matter to temperatures beyond a 
few million degrees. The charged particles 
stray from the magnetic bottle long before 
fusion takes i 

“We had to assume the plasma (the deu- 
terons. and electrons in the magnetic field) 
would act in a simple way,” Dr. Gottlieb ex- 
Plains. “Now we know that the assumption 
of simple is not valid; more compli- 
cated are going on, too.” 

Nine years and millions of dollars cer- 
tainly have not been expended in vain. 
Theory has advanced tremendously, espe- 
cially at Project Matterhorn, now r 
as haying the Nation’s top collection of 
plasma physics theoricists. Each advance in 
theory means a step nearer the threshold of 
the exciting potential of unlimited energy 
sources. ' 

Project Matterhorn attracts top minds. 
For one thing, this field of plasma physics 
has become increasingly popular; each ad- 
vance brings more applicants for positions. 
They must bring with them a knowledge of 

v the science, plus an appreciation for theory. 

always has been vital here,” Dr. 

Gottlieb emphasizes. “That's in the image 

of Lyman Spitzer, who is strong in theory, in 

method and in control. He is the heart of 
Project Matterhorn.” 

Scientists also seek identification with 
projects such as Matterhorn because of the 
chance to work in mankind’s behalf. “Sci- 
entists are sensitive people,” says Dr. Gott- 
lieb. “They’ve inwardly been hurt by charges 
that they’re bent on destroying civilization.” 

Accordingly, with theorists on hand to pro- 
pose new challenges for the model C stella- 
rator, with enthusiastic physicists, mathe- 
maticians and engineers to translate that 
theory into action, and with the great new 
stellarator about to be installed, Project 
Matterhorn nears new heights. 

the three tremendous 95-ton fiy- 
wheels are being put in place to run the gen- 
erators which will send direct current elec- 
trical power into the stellarator at fixed pul- 
sations of a fraction of a second’s duration. 
The emplacements for the stellarator are 
ready, the controls and devices are 
nearing completion. Sometime within the 
next year the model C will be tried. 

Everyone is optimistic, but wary. Per- 
haps this is signified by the fact that the 
model C will ocoupy only about one-third of 
the floorspace in the huge room allotted to 
the stellarator. That makes a visitor aware 
that something else is anticipated. 

Up the figurative slope of Princeton’s Mat- 
terhorn climb the scientists, guided by Dr. 
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Lyman Spitzer, Jr. He is aware that in at 
least one way he Is better off than the Argen- 
tine scientist whose faulty announcement of 
the discovery of nuclear fusion began that 
fruitful thought session in the, Colorado 
chair lift. 

What happened to the Argentine? 

“They put him in jail,” responds Dr. Spit- 
ger, with the slowly widening grin that 
makes him a more likely-to-succeed Matter- 
horn guide than a man with knowledge and 
theory alone. People follow such a man. 





Chemicals in Food 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ‘CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, because 
the subject of chemicals in food is of 
nationwide interest I am inserting, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, a letter from the superintendent 
of one of the largest food processing 
plants in the entire United States and 
which is located in my, congressional 
district. 





This letter shows that the National 


Canners Association, reputable canners 
of food, and the California Packing 
Corp. in particular, are taking steps to 
insure that food offered to the public is 
completely pure. 

The letter follows: 

Cauirornia Packine Corp., 
San Jose, Calif., March 8, 1960, 
Subject: Chemicals in food. 
The Honorable Cuartes S. GuBSER, 
Congress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHarire: Public attention has re- 
cently focused on the question of harmful 
chemical residues in food products resulting 
from the misapplication of pesticides to the 
raw products. Consumers are understand- 
ably confused because the amounts of cer- 
tain chemicals that would be harmful to 
humans have never been scientifically estab- 
lished. Growers and processors of fruits and 
vegetables have a problem in making cer- 
tain that only permissible pesticides are 
used at the proper times and in the proper 
concentrations. I am writing this letter to 
acquaint you with our company’s chemical 
pesticide policy and the control program re- 
cently adopted by the canning industry. 

Our company’s raw product procurement 
and processing operations in Santa Clara, 
Santa Cruz, and San Benito Counties as well 
as in all other areas in which we procure 
and process fruits and vegetables are gov- 
erned by formal] policy, which specifies that: 

“No crop is to be accepted and processed 


‘which has been treated with or grown on 


land treated with a pesticide chemical which 
has not been accepted for registration by 
USDA for use in connection with all grow- 
ing of the commodity involved * * * (and) 


the usage limitations which have been ac- - 


cepted by the USDA must be adhered to for 
the specific fruit or vegetable commodity to 
which they apply.” 

It is understood that to effect such a 
program requires not only extreme vigilance 
on our part, but complete understanding 
and cooperation on the part of growers. 

The canning industry through its national 
organization (National Canners Association) 
and State and regional canning associations 
has initiated a program to inform all of the 
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canners throughout the United States of 
their responsibility in this matter, with sug- 
gested procedures for implementing control 
measures. This program also embodies co- 
operation with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Extension Service, land grant col- 
leges, various State agricultural agencies, 
national and local farm organizations, the 
farm press, and various other means of edu- 
cating those engaged in growing and 
processing. 

A considerable tonnage of fruits and 
vegetables for canning are grown in your 
district, and therefore this subject is of im- 
portance to the growers of these crops. I 
am sure you likewise recognize the long- 
range economic effect on our community 
should consumer confidence in canned food 
become 
small percent of the Nation’s canners or 
growers can mean financial ruin for all, re- 
gardless of acreage location or who dis- 
tributes the product. 

For these reasons I am calling this matter 
to your attention so that you may be ap- 
prised of the action which we and other 
members of the processing industry are un- 
dertaking in this respect, and I am attach- 
ing a copy of the industry program. 

Canned fruits and vegetables are today 
among the most economical buys the con- 
sumer finds on the supermarket shelves, and 
we intend to keep them that way through 
the use of every advance in agricultural and 
processing science which is. consistent with 
the complete health safety of our products, 

Should you have any questions or com- 
ments relative to our effort, I would be very 
pleased to hear from you. 

Yours very truly, 
W. F. Weston, 
Superintendent. 





Imports of Lambs and Sheep 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 





Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in view 


of the import statistics in the last 2 or 
3 years as compared with previous years, 
it is not difficult to realize that the sheep 
industry is justifiably alarmed and dis- 
tressed at the serious threat to continued 
existence in the United States. My 
State of Nebraska is among those that 
are so concerned. 

The sheep and wool industry is a vital 
one to the well-being of this country. 
Sound national policy would dictate that 
such measures as are available be taken 
to assure survival of the growing of sheep 
and the production of wool*within the 
United States, and the avoidance of a 
situation of being totally dependent on 
imports for our supplies. 


Steps in the direction of either tariff’ 
rates revision or of quotas on imports 


can be taken only through action before 
the Tariff Commission and a recom- 


mendation by it which will later be acted 


upon by the President. 


Hearings before that Commission on — Bs 


this subject are currently in progress. 
Among the witnesses who have been 
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called to testify on the current and — 


specific statistics, especially as they 


apply to Nebraska and Wyoming, are 
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Charles Jones, of Huntley, Wyo., presi- 

dent of the North Platte Valley Lamb 

Feeders Association; J. F. (Pat) King, 

of Morrill, Nebr.; and Lowell Wilkes, of 

Scottsbluff, Nebr.; who are members of 

that association. 

It is from witnesses as these that the 
real, brutal impact of imports on the 
domestic industry will be clearly and 
forcefully presented and portrayed. 

As a preliminary to their more specific 
and authoritative presentation, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska personally appeared 
before the Tariff Commission earlier to- 
day to present a statement on this gen- 
eral subject. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp the statement to which 
I refer. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR RoMAN L.. HRUSKA 
Berore THE U.S. TarirF COMMISSION ON 
Lams AND Mutron Imports INTO THE 
UNTreD STATES 
I appreciate this opportunity to appear be- 

fore the U.S. Tariff Commission on the sub- 

ject of lamb and mutton imports into the 

United States. 

The prompt scheduling of this hearing on 
your own motion following the application of 
the National Wool Growers Association and 
the National Lamb Feeders Association was 
gratifying to all who are concerned with and 
affected by the growing competition from 
lamb and mutton imports facing this indus- 


try. 

Much attention has been justly devoted to 
this recent development by the press and 
trade journals. It is abundantly clear that 
the industry is genuinely alarmed and dis- 
tressed by the growing competition from 
abroad. Its concern with the present and 
prospective situation must not be ignored if 
our domestic production is to survive the 
new developments, 

Under such circumstances, this hearing 
and the reported findings by the Tariff Com- 
mission will accomplish many good purposes. 
In the first place, a record will be available 
against which we can substantiate or dispel 
the apprehensions of the lambgrowers. 

The alarm, by the way, over the present 
import situation must not be underesti- 
mated. With the information presented at 
hand, it is reasonable to say that the picure 
has changed over night. Shipments of mut- 
ton into this country increased from 17.2 
million pounds in 1958 to 47.3 million 
pounds in 1959. Imports of lamb climbed to 
9.5 million pounds last year as contrasted 
with 6.8 million pounds in 1958. 

The total imports of lamb and mutton 
were more than twice as high in 1959 as in 
1958,.and 15 times as high as the 8-year 
average from 1950 to 1957. 

We are told that Australia and New Zea- 
land have immense sheep populations, These 
countries are seeking new markets, espe- 
cially since the termination of an agreement 
to supply the United Kingdom market with 
certain quantities of lamb and mutton. 
Indicative of this, in addition to increases in 
imports of dressed lamb and mutton, last 
fall two shipments of live lambs, and so far 
this year a third, each numbering about 
25,000 head, were imported from Australia. 

The long-range and total meaning of these 
figures I will leave to those present and in- 
tending to testify. They are better versed in 
the economics and familiar with the statistics 
which pertain to this situation. They are 
prepared to furnish the desired analysis and 
evaluation which might assist you in this 
investigation. I will make only one, pos- 
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sibly self-apparent, observation. As mat- 
ters now stand, such foreign production 
spells competition under increasingly adverse 
conditions for American producers. 

Furthermore, we do not need to speculate 
as to how soon such conditions will en- 
danger the industry generally. The growers 
have already experienced a sharp drop in ewe 
prices. Also, last fall when imports of 
dressed lamb were heavy, growers received 15 
percent less for their lambs than the year 
before, which was 7 percent lower than the 
— for the last 5 years. 

The inescapable fact is that our Australian 
and New. Zealand competitors can deliver 
lamb in this country considerably lower than 
our production costs. Furthermore, the 
marginal difference cannot easily be over- 
come. It is estimated that, to compete with 
the foreign price, our producers would have 
to be able to raise lamb for about one-half 
of what it costs today. Faced with steadily 
rising production costs, rather than declin- 
ing, this means that the industry is virtually 
unable to match the foreign price. 

Against this background of large and con- 
tinually increasing imports, the need for the 
industry to turn to the Tariff Commission 
for protection of the domestic production is 
clear and urgent, 

With me this morning are Mr. Pat King, of 
Morrill, Nebr., and Mr. Lowell Wilkes, Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr., both representing the North 
Platte Valley Lamb Feeders Association. 
They join the:many others present in urging 
this investigation under section 7 (the so- 
called escape clause) of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. They have prepared a 
thoughtful statement with the knowledge 
that, only upon a finding that dressed lamb 
and mutton and live lambs are being im- 
ported into this country in such quantities 
as to cause or threaten to cause serious in- 
jury to the domestic industry, can the desired 
relief be recommended by the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

I subscribe fully to the idea that an ap- 
plication be made to the Tariff Commission 
under this provision of the act. The action 
of the Commission, furthermore, in recogniz- 
ing the urgency of their case by setting this 
hearing was indeed welcomed by all of us. 
Through your investigation will the indus- 
try obtain a full report regarding the current 
situation and the expected trends of the 


~ market. 


\ 


Any action taken by the Tariff Commission ; 


must be geared to the established facts of 
immediate or threatened injury. In this re- 
spect, the reported findings will furnish 
the information and lay the foundation for 
reeommendations balancing the needs of the 
industry and the public at large. 

I commend to your attention the state- 


ments that will be made by the representa-- 


tives of the industry present here this 
morning. 

May I urge that careful consideration be 
given to establishment of action affording a 
proper and fair measure of protection to the 
domestic production of this vital industry. 





St. Lawrence Seaway: Engineering 
Marvel; Economic Fizzle 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 
Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, an edito- 


rial appearing in the Sunday edition of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, entitled “Still 
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Waiting for Spring on the Seaway,” ef~ 


medium that is out cf service for 4 
months out of every year in these words: 
The St. Lawrence Seaway rates as a 


the tonnage on the Delaware in 1959. 


Finally the Inquirer concluded with 
these comments: ss 

The Si. Lawrence Seaway may be an ef- 
fective avenue of maritime commerce within 


And no waiting for the ice 
April, either. 


Z 
B 
g 
g 
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time exacting so much from our 
payers to pay for what has turned 
to be an economic disillusionment. 


; 





Coastwise and Intercoastal Shipping Prob- 
lems Ignored in Commerce Department 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, as a firm 
believer in the need for an adequate 





U.S. merchant marine, to serve both the 


or national emergency, I have awaited 
with much interest the report on Fed- 
eral transport policy which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce undertook at the 
request of President Eisenhower. 


F 














That report has now been made, and 


which likewise is conducting a study of 
ation’s transportation policies, fa- 
cilities, and needs, has a particular in- 
terest in this report, and I will have 
something to say about it at a later date. 

Today I would like to direct attention 


date of March 17, anent the Commerce 
Department report. Particularly I 
would like to quote one short sentence 
from the report, which goes as follows: 

It is almost incredible, in fact, that a sur- 
vey covering so broad a transport field, and 
going into some of its aspects in such de- 
tail, should ignore the problems of coast- 
wise and intercoastal shipping, now fight- 
ing with its back against the wall on issues 
that cut across the most vital nerves of 
Federal transport policy. 


So deplorable is the condition of the 
coastwise and intercoastal shipping in- 
dustry, that since we began our com- 
mittee hearings in this field late in Feb- 
ruary, the one remaining common carrier 
vessel serving Pacific coast ports has 
been forced to suspend operations. 
Thus, for the first time in this present 
century, except possibly for a year or 
so during wartime, the Pacific coast is 
without a single vessel offering itself as 
a common carrier to transport the lum- 
ber, canned goods, and many other items 
which traditionally have been carried 
by vessels in the coastal and intercoastal 
trades. 

When the Commerce Department, 
which was established to foster and de- 
velop transport facilities to serve the 
country’s needs, ignores a situation such 
as this, which is clamoring for redress, 
it lays upon the Congress, and, in a spe- 
cial way, upon our Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, a re- 
sponsibility for action which cannot and 
will not be ignored. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Journal of Commerce be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Yet To Come 

It is not fair to dub the Mueller report on 
Federal transport policy “just another Weeks 
report,” as some carriers are doing, with 
reference, of course, to the survey released 
by then Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks in 1955, only to vanish shortly there- 
after into obscurity. 

Perhaps it was due to the very fact that 
the present Secretary feared this appellation 
and determined to avoid it that the Com- 
- merce Department's new approach (Federal 
transportation policy and program) became 
a far broader, more penetrating and more 
thoughtful doécument than its predecessor. 

That something is wrong with our trans- 
portation system, with the Federal law that 
governs it and with the administrative ap- 
paratus regulating it is getting more ap- 
parent every year. The financial deteriora- 
tion of the railroads, the vast complexity of 
the rate structure, the constant battles be- 
tween carriers, the great wastage of time, 
money and talent on trivial regulatory cases, 
the glacial slowness of ICC procedure and 


the inequities of tax and regulatory poli-~ 
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cies—all testify to the need of not one, but 
many broad changes. It is, indeed, high 
time that the seriousness of the problem 
should be stated in terms as somber and 
in a perspective as broad as set out in the 
Mueller report. 

But to say this is not to say that this 
report lived up to its promise, not even in 
its statement of the problem, which is clear- 
ly its strongest section. 

It is almost incredible, in fact, that a sur- 
vey covering so broad a transport field, and 
going into some of its aspects in such detail, 
should ignore the problems of coastwise and 
intercoastal shipping, now fighting with its 
back against the wall on issues that cut 
across the most vital nerves of Federal trans- 
port policy. It is more understandable, but 
still regrettable, that its authors could not 
come to grips with two problems of great 
moment to the trucking and railroad indus- 
try, the multiplicity of State weight limita- 
tions in the first instance, and of State and 
local taxation in the second. 

So while the picture presented is graphic, 
it is incomplete. And because it is incom- 
plete, the recommendations which have now 
emerged are lopsided, and as strangely vague 
in some instances as they are surprisingly 
specific in others. 

Nearly all carriers can find something of 
what they want in this report. 

If the rails are chided for showing too lit- 
tle. imagination, for cutting rates in the 
wrong places and not cutting them in the 
right places, they have the satisfaction of 
knowing the report’s authors want ICC to be 
more lenient on them in setting floors on 
rates, and want it stopped from suspending 
their proposed rate changes just because 
some other carriers protest. These are im- 
portant points. 

If the Mueller report would saddle trucks 
and water lines with user charges and de- 
prive them of some of their current protec- 
tions against rail competitive rate cutting 
via ICC, it supports their claims for a great- 
er integration of transport through joint 
rates and indicates that, if the rails are 
given these added advantages, they may get 
them only at the price of losing some of their 
exemptions from antitrust prosecution. 

It is quite possible that all the different 
policies the report advocates could be pur- 
sued simultaneously (including a greater 
coordination of Federal transport controls) 
with benefit to the transport industry and 
shippers alike. But can they? We may 
never know. P 

The trouble is in the maldistribution of 
weight among the points put forward. The 
report states precisely where out-of-pocket 
costs should be set in computing the rail- 
road rate minima. But when it gets around 
to user charges on inland bargelines and 
airlines, it speaks only in terms of principles. 
And it is even more vague in suggesting a 
change in the protection weaker carriers 
might be granted under the antitrust laws. 
Having just touched upon the subject, it 
promptly dropped it. 

We would not say that the Mueller report 
is a prorailroad document loaded against 
other types of carriers. But because it is as 
specific in recommending certain changes in 
Federal regulatory policy that the railroads 
want right now as it is vague in holding out 
compensating benefits to other carriers, we 
cannot altogether blame other sections of 
the transport industry for feeling aggrievéd. 

This does not cancel altogether the sound- 
ness of some of the major recommendations 
contained in the Mueller report, but it does 
pretty well dash the expectations of those 
who hoped this would turn out to be the 
definitive or ultimate survey of U.S. trans- 
port policy. That, unfortunately, is yet to 
come, 


March 22 
Here Comes Your Airmail—By Train 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
there has recently appeared in Wash- 
ington newspapers an interesting mes- 
sage from the Southern Railway System. 
Under a picture of a diesel engine pulling 
a train through a snow storm, there is 
this caption: “Here Comes Your Air 
Mail—And Your Highway Mail, Too.” 

The picture and caption tell quite 
graphically the story of how the Post 
Office Department—and private busi- 
ness, too—depends on the railroads 
when all other means of transportation 
fail. 

The message continues: 

Every year, the railroads are being squeezed 
out of more and more of the mail-carrying 
business. Mail once hauled by rail is be- 
ing diverted, instead, to highway trucks and 
to the airlines. 

But what happens when the weather gets 
ornery—when trucks bog down on snow 
covered highways and planes are grounded? 

You guessed it. Back to the railroads it 





comes in a veritable flood. Then the rail- 


roads get the mail—and get it through, too. 
All of it. Until the sun shines again. 

The proven ability of the railroads to carry 
the mail under any conditions and in all 
kinds of weather didn’t “just happen.” 
Railroad transportation is dependable trans- 
portation. And in their mail-handling 
equipment and facilities, railroads have an 
investment of about a billion dollars. 

During the recent series of bad storms 
throughout the South, railroads were called 
upon many times and in many places to help 
carry on the postal tradition that the mail 
must go through. And it did. 

But if diversions to other carriers continue, 
the day may come when railroads will not be 
able to move all mail at the drop of a snow- 
flake. And if this ever happens, all Ameri- 
ca will be the loser. 


It is signed by Mr. Harry A. DeButts, 
president of the Southern Railway 
System. 

Mr. Speaker, this message has a sig- 
nificance for Congress. We all recog- 
nize the importance of the railroad in- 
dustry, as everyone does. But we must 
do more than merely recognize this im- 
portance. We must take action to see 
that this most vital mode of transporta- 
tion is healthy and ready for emer- 
gencies, not only those caused by incle- 
ment weather, but the emergencies, re- 
lated to national defense. 

I do not believe it is any exaggeration 
to say that this country could not have 
won reeent wars without the railroads. 
Certainly we could not carry out our na- 
tional defense effort today without the 
tremendous moving job done by the 
Nation’s railroads. 

There are many bills before Congress 
which would aid the railroads in one 
way or another. I would call attention 
to H.R. 9488, which would prohibit the 
diversion from the railroads to the air- 
lines of first-class mail on which airmail 
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postage has not been paid. There are 
several companion bills to H.R. 9488, 
which I introduced early in this ses- 
sion, among them H.R. 9741 by the 
gentlewoman from Pennsylvania [Mrs. 
GRANAHAN]. 

A companion measure has also been 
introduced in the Senate, S. 3214, by 
Senator ANDERSON, of New Mexico. 

I am hopeful that there will be early 
hearings on the House bills before the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

It does not make much sense for the 
Government to engage in any practices 
which would furt the railroads when the 
Nation depends on the industry so much. 
Unless we act most carefully in pro- 
moting competing means of transporta- 
tion, we will surely find we are hurting 
the industry which carries the bulk of 
the freight which is moved in this Na- 
tion. Unless we are careful, we will find 
the railroads will not have the ability and 
capability of handling the load—of mail, 
of defense freight, and of private busi- 
ness—which we expect them to carry 
when other forms of transportation tem- 
porarily fail or when special needs arise. 





Biographical Sketch of Ernest Henderson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
biographical sketch of Mr. Ernest Hen- 
derson, president of the Sheraton Corp. 
of America and a distinguished citizen 
of Boston. I bring this to the attention 
of the Senate because of the publication 
yesterday by the David McKay Co. of 
“The World of ‘Mr. Sheraton’,” the auto- 
biography of Ernest Henderson. This 
autobiography affords an insight to the 
workings of the American economic sys- 
tem as well as to the genius of one of 
Massachusetts’ leading citizens. 


There being no objection, the sketch 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ERNEST HENDERSON, PRESIDENT, 
Corp, OF AMERICA 


The head of a system of 54 hotels, with 
over 26,000 rooms, maintained by a staff of 
21,000 people, yet a man who finds time to 
be proficient in many dissimilar fields, is 
Ernest Henderson, president of the Sheraton 
Corp. of America, , 

In addition to directing operations of the 
one-third-billion-dollar hotel empire from 
the Boston home office, Mr, Henderson 
travels an average of 50,000 miles a year be- 
tween the 34 cities that have Sheraton hotels 
and numerous other centers around the 
globe to scout out new locations—yet this 
modern Yankee trader stili finds time to: 
collect antiques, with which he sometimes 
furnishes hotel luxury suites; play several 
musical instruments and compose popular 
tunes -and become an accomplished color 
photographer, He is an avid radio ham, 
operating a 1,000-watt broadcasting set from 
his home, from which he can establish con- 


SHERATON 
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tacts with radio hams in 40 countries around 
the globe. 

Mr. Henderson’s heterogeneous interests 
perhaps developed from what was an un- 
usual and for a boy 
born in Chestnut Hill, in the suburbs of 
Boston on March 7, 1897. He was the son 
of Bertha von Bunsen and Ernest Flagg 
Henderson, a historian whose work in- 
volved research in many libraries through- 
out the world, with the result that young 
Errtst attended schools in France, Germany, 
and Switzerland. He also attended Noble 
and Greenough and Browne and Nichols in 
this country, before entering college. He 
then entered Harv University, with the 
class of 1918, proficjént in several foreign 
languages. 

During his freshman year, young Hender- 
son first met Robert Lowell Moore, a class- 
mate who was to beconie his business part- 
ner, closest friend, and cofounder of the 
great Sheraton Hotel system. 

It was 1914, the early days of World War I, 
and there was an acute truck shortage, as\a 
result of which, and in order to supplement 
their families’ allowances, the two fresh- 
men entered into their first corporate busi- 
ness venture. 

At that time the Ford Motor Co, made no 
trucks, but some enterprising businessmen 
had discovered a serviceable truck could be 
made from a Ford chassis by removing the 
body of the Model T, taking off the rear 
wheels and welding on a more powerful rear 
axle. 

This transformation involved discarding 


the new bodies of the Model T passenger | 


cars and the two Harvardians found a use 
for them. They bought the surplus bodies 
from the truck makers for $25 each, combed 
the used-car yards for 1912 and 1913 Model 
T’s, and, with hammer, welding torch, and 
wrench, welded the 1914 tops to 1912 chassis, 
resulting in a net profit of about $175 a car. 

Within a few months their dormitory yard 
looked like a used-car lot, and business in- 
creased so much that the Model T magnates 
rented a barn and were employing class- 
mates as mechanics on their assembly line. 

The partners converted dozens of these au- 
tomobiles before the Ford Motor Co. went 
into the truck-making business and the sup- 
ply of automobile bodies dried up. But by 
that time, the two had lost interest in sup- 
plementing their college allowances, for 
when the United States had entered the war, 
they both left school to join the services. 

Young Henderson became a pilot in the 
Navy Air Service, and was shipped to Europe 
where he logged most of his time ferrying 
Capreoni planes from the Italian factories 
to the front in France, His service was 
not without hazard in the early days of 
flight and lackadaisical maintenance which 
the lieutenant soon discovered when he made 
a forced landing because a worker had left 
a hammer in the engine. 

At the war’s end, Ernest, his brother 
George, an infantry captain, and Moore, a 
first lieutenant in the U.'S Army Air Service, 
traveled all over Germany, picking up sou- 
venirs. However, they were enterprising and 
picked up items that were scarce in this 
country and yet inexpensive in Germany 
because of inflation—articles like German 
Army binoculars, cameras, lenses, police dogs, 
and ship models. 

From this start, after their return to the 
United States, was borm Henderson Bros., 
importers, and the three friends alternately 
took summer trips to Europe to purchase 
their varied goods. 

One item on which the partners took a 
flier that almost turned out to be a failure 
was a German ersatz suit, which retailed at 
only 50 cents. The suit turned out to be 
made of paper and unfortunately tended to 
disintegrate in the rain leaving customers 
occasionally in distress during moist 
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weather, The alert importers eventually 
found a market for them, however, and no 
complaints. They sold their stock to a Chi- 
cago un concern who used the 

suits in their business. F 

Immediately atfer the war,-young Hender- 
son obtained a job with General Electric in 
Schenectady, N.Y., but after a year returned 
to Boston and rejoined his former room- 
mate, Moore, for graduate study at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. _ 

Radio was in its infancy in 1920 when 
Henderson and Moore were studying in the 
M.I.T. laboratories. Good sets with loud- 
speakers cost a lot of money, but the part- 
ners discovered that with the profit from . 
importing activities they could assemble 
radios and sell them for $89.50, well below 
any competition. 

They put together the first sets them- 
selves, but after they got into production 
formed the World Radio Corp., and as the 
popularity of radio increased and the boom 
years came, they had 30 retail stores spot! 
around New England and were grossing 
million a year. 

In the depression thirties, the partners 
bought control of an investment company, 
Beacon Participations, for $16,111. They 
used this company to purchase real estate 
at deflated prices and within 5 years were 
in control” of $30 million worth. It was 
through Beacon that they made their en- 
trance into the hotel business with the pur- 
chase of the Hotel Continental in Cambridge, 
Mass., which they bought in 1934 at an auc- 


tion as an experiment. 
By 1939, the chain had four hostelries in- 


' cluding the Sheraton in Boston, from which, 


with typical shrewdness, it derived its name. 
The hotel had a new neon roof sign. This 
helped influence the of the mame 
and urn symbol of the 18th century cabinet- 
maker, Thomas Sheraton, whom antiquarian 
Henderson had always admired. 


companies was simplified into one pa in- 
vesting company entirely financed by one 
class of stock. The company continued to 
pick up hotels and office buildings from | 
banks, insurance companies and bondhold- 

ers’ committees that were having a hard time 
then. In 1943, it shifted from the invest- 
ment company status to become Soe 
Corp., a real estate owner and 

From then on, the Sheraton chain cupabaed 
rapidly, and in 1946, through an exchange of . 
stock, the corporation took over the ailing 

US. Realty & Investment Co. acquiring 

valuable real estate and a listing on the 

New York Stock Exehange. 

Starting in Boston and Cambridge, Shera- 
ton moved outward, taking in Worcester, 
Rochester, New York, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, St. Louis, and eventually San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, as well as eastern 
Canada with the purchase of seven hotels in 
the Cardy and Ford chains tn 1949 and 1950. 
During the acquisition of these properties, 
Henderson and Moore instituted scientific 
methods of cost-cutting and management, 
Experts in interior decoration, engineering, 
personnel, entertainment, public relations 
and advertising were put to work providing 
the hotels with the best possible services and 
all benefited from the economy of control 
purchasing within the framework of local 
autonomy. ? 

In 1956, in a $30 million deal, Sheraton 
bought the Eppley chain of 22 hotels. 

Until 1957, Sheraton had followed a policy 
of buying existing hotels and converting 
them to the high standards set, but in that 
year the first Sheraton-built hotel opened 
in Philadelphia—the $16 million, 1,000-room 
Sheraton. 

Another phase of Sheraton expansion be- 
gan. The $15 million luxury skyscraper 
Sheraton-Dallas opened this spring. The 
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" 200-room Sheraton Inn in Binghampton, 
N.Y., opened this spring and a 300-room hotel 
in Portland, bata at the end of 


Minn.; Oakland, Calif.; and Houston, Tex. 

Despite all his corporation activities and 
the numerous hobbies he pursues, Mr. Hen- 
derson still reserves time for civic duties. 
During 1956-57, he served as president of the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, ahd 
was also a director of the United Fund drive. 
Mr. Henderson is now chairman of the board, 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce; he 
will soon retire as president of the World 
‘Trade Center in New England, in whose be- 
half he has been active in promoting inter- 
national business for the prosperity and de- 
velopment of the six-State area. 

In his spare time during the past year, 
Mr. Henderson has completed the manu- 
script of a book to be entitled “The World 
of Mr. Sheraton,” to be released by David 
McKay Publishers, next February. 

Mr. Henderson married the former Mary 
C. Stephens in 1923, and they have five chil- 
dren: Ernest III; Victoria Lee (Mrs. Thomas 
Mott Osborne II); Augusta Gurney deBunsen 
(Mrs. J. Carleton Petrone, Jr.); Barclay 
Stephens; and Mary -Caldwell Stephens. 
There are currently seven grandchildren. 





Johnny Kemp: 1960 National Easter 
‘Seal Child 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged and proud to pay tribute today 
to a young fellow North Dakotan who is 
an inspiration to all America and espe- 
cially to all children and adults who live 
with crippling handicaps. He is, 
furthermore, outstanding proof of the 
fact that America cares what happens 
to its crippled. 

This young man—10-year-old John 
Daniel Kemp of Bismarck, N. Dak., is the 
son of John B. Kemp, civil engineer in 
charge of the Federal roadbuilding proj- 
ect in western North Dakota. He is also 
the 1960 national easter seal child, 
chosen in recognition of his almost in- 
credible conquest of a major handicap. 

Johnny was born with only stumps 
of arms and legs. Today, because of the 
combined forces of many individuals, 
public and private health agencies 
brought to bear on his rehabilitation, 
and because of his own indomitable 
spirit, Johnny Kemp plays baseball, 
football, and marbles. He swims, draws, 
and writes. He attends regular school 
and gets better than average grades. 
He is an active member of a Cub Scout 
troop. He is a daily communicant at his 
church ang he has a Sunday newspaper 
route. He: is fully accepted as one of the 
boys in bis neighborhood. All of this he 
accomplishes on two artificial legs and 
wita two hook hands. It is his ambi- 
tion io be a doctor. 

Johnny is in Washington to further 
the annual Easter seal campaign of the 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults and its affiliated units in all 





. 
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of our States. He is working so the di- 
versified professional services of this or- 
ganization may be extended to more 
crippled boys and girls in addition to 
the quarter of a million now being helped 
in Easter seal treatment centers 
throughout our Nation. He wants to 
see all crippled children have the same 
chance at rehabilitation he has had. 

In view of the fact that nearly 5 per- 
cent of our population presently can 
profit from care such as that provided 
by the Easter seal societies and because 
some 60,000 babies are born in this 
country each year with major crippling 
problems, and because Johnny Kemp 
appears here today as the representa- 
tive of these millions of Americans, I 
therefore, commend and congratulate 
John Daniel Kemp for his remarkable 
achievement in personal rehabilitation. 
I wish him a long and useful and re- 
warding life and success to the Easter 
seal appeal for which he is working so 
unselfishly. 


Students Take Stock Plunge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, teachers in our public schools 
are continually finding new and novel 
ways to give students meaningful lessons 
on topics of great interest and useful- 
ness. I have the feeling that many of 
these experiments and programs go 
largely unnoticed outside the classroom; 
they are accepted as a matter of course 
by the teachers and the students. 

The Newark (N.J.) Evening News of 
March 10, however, did give considerable 
attention to one program in three civics 
classes in my hometown, Westfield, N.J. 
A teacher, James N. Sabbagh, has de- 
cided that the best way to help students 
understand the stock market is to help 
them participate in its activities, at least 
in a limited way. 

As chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Securities, I was particularly 
interested in his methods and in the 
students’ response, which was decidedly 
enthusiastic. 

Mr. Sabbagh has again demonstrated 
that a good teacher will usually find a 
way to make the most intricate subject 
understandable and even enjoyable. 

At a time when American financial 
news is of worldwide importance, it is 
surely important for Americans to 
understand that news to the greatest 
possible extent. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Srupents TaKEe Stock PLUNGE 
(By Richard Y. Haver) 

WEsTFIELD.—The budding blue chip barons 
of Westfield are off to a slow start on the 
stock market, but optimism still prevails. 

The youthful investors on the New York 
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Stock Exchange are members of three civics 
classes at Roosevelt Junior High School. 
They have pooled their resources, totaling 
$53, and taken the plunge on one share of 
common stock of Pennsylvania Railroad and 
one of Detroit Steel. 

But the nature of the market being what 
it is, the students soon learned the pot of 
gold was not close at hand. In fact their 
holdings have taken a dip in value, with 
“Det Stl Cp” down from 24% (which the 
students paid) to 19% late this week, and 
“Pa RR” off from 15% to 14%, a new low 
for she year. ; 

MOANS AND GROANS 


“These kids aren’t discouraged yet,” James 
N. Sabbagh, their teacher, observed. “They 
still come charging into the classroom each 
day and head for the bulletin board to check 
the closing prices. Lately all I’ve been hear- 
ing are moans, but back they come the next 
day expecting to see the chart line on the 
rise.” 

The idea of purchasing stock was con- 
ceived by Sabbagh a year ago, but initial 
classwork was restricted to having pupils 
choose and follow a stock through the graph 
method. The experiment was so successful 
Sabbagh decided to have a more detailed 
program with this year’s classes. 

The first step by the classes was the selec- 
tion of a board of directors, consisting of two 
members and one alternate from each of the 
three civics classes. The board chose a 
chairman, secretary, and treasurer and de- 
cided that participation in the stock plan 
would be voluntary with a minimum of $1 
and maximum of $2 from a student. 

The board, which makes all decisions, 
purchased the two stocks, with the remain- 
ing money held for miscellaneous expenses. 
The faculty adviser only makes recommen- 
dations and votes only to break ties. At the 
end of the school year the stock will be sold 
and the money returned in proportion to 
the investment. 


WALL STREET VISIT 


To gain firsthand experience about the 
operations of the stock exchange the three 
classes toured the Wali Street building in 
January, about 6 weeks after they had pur- 
chased the stocks. 

Sabbagh noted that “the students now 
have a Setter understanding of our basic 
economic, political, and social ideals. They 
are actually participating in free enterprise, 
but I should mention that their investments 
are by no means speculative, with the only 
objective capital gain. Such a practice would 
obviously destroy the purpose of our pro- 
gram.” 

But capital gain is not entirely forgotten. 
One student commented, “Right now it looks 
like I’m going to lose money on the deal, 
but it has been a great experience and fun 
just making like a financier.” 

His classmates are equally enthusiastic 
and agree the experience is a profitable one— 
academically, if not financially. 





It Is the Red Chinese Who Block 
Exchange of Newsmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Mr. Ros- 





coe Drummond from the New York Her- — 


ald Tribune of March 19, 1960. It is 
strange that the erroneous notion is still 
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so widely held that it is our Government 
that is blocking responsible American 
newsmen from going into Communist 
China to observe and report conditions 
there, when in fact it is the Red regime 
itself which blocks such entrance, Their 
ection seems to be the orthodox Com- 
munist practice laid down by Lenin, “In 
Giplomacy words must never have any 
relation to deeds, otherwise how could 
it be diplomacy?” 
The article follows: 


THe Rep CHINESE—TuHEY Bar EXCHANGE OF 
NEWSMEN 


(By Roseoe Drummond) 


After 2%, years of fruitless negotiation 
between the United States and Red China to 
bring about an exchange of working news- 
men, the evidence is conclusive that the 
Chinese Communists want to continue to 
talk about it—and seem determined to pre- 
vent it. : 

Each side says that it favors reciprocal 
reporting privileges. 

Each side blames the other for the fact 
that nothing happens. 

From a study of all the official statements 
made since the talks began in August, 
1957, it seems clear to me that the Chinese 
Communists do not want to exchange re- 
porters with the United States but do not 
want to admit that they don’t. 

Here are the reasons why this conclusion 
now is inescapable: 

1. From the beginning of the negotiations 
the United States has offered to Red China 
exactly the same rights and facilities for 
accreditation as the United States offered 
to every other country. Chinese Communist 
correspondents would be admitted to the 
United States on the same basis as British, 
French, Indian, or Soviet correspondents— 
and vice versa. This equal treatment Red 
China refuses to accept. 

2. Red China demands something different. 
It demands an advance agreement that a 
precisely specified number of correspond- 
ents be guaranteed. Such an advance agree- 
ment would mean that by limiting its ap- 
plications, Red China could require us to ad- 
mit any individual it chose to nominate or 
else force us into violation of the agreement, 
No other country in the world deals with 
correspondents on this basis. 

3. The State Department has validated 
passports to Red China for the representa- 
tives of 30 American news-gathering organi- 
zations. Red China has granted but one 
visa, this to John Strohm, an agricultural 
expert who wrote for the Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association. Though claiming we pre- 
vent their correspondents from entering the 
United States,.Red China has never made 
even one application for a U.S. visa so that 
we could permit them to do so. 

4. Even if Peiping wouldn’t undertake a 
larger exchange of correspondents with us, 
the New York Herald Tribune recently sug- 
gested a one-for-one exchange. The Red 
Chinese didn’t say “No.” They just didn't say 
anything. 

It was to this end that the president and 
editor of the Herald Tribune sent on De- 
cember 22 last a letter to Chou En-lai, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of the Chinese Peoples 
Republic, making the following proposal: 

“Dear Mr. MINISTER: The New York Herald 
Tribune has long believed that reciprocal 
reporting privileges in the Chinese Peoples 
Republic and in the United States would be 
beneficial to both our countries and would 
promote better understanding between our 
people. To this end one of our most expe- 
rienced staff correspondents, who has served 
this newspaper for years, Mr. A. T. Steele, has 
applied for a Chinese visa. I am taking the 
liberty of asking if you would give this your 
personal consideration in the hope that you 
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also believe it would be desirable to have 
American journalists in China and Chinese 
journalists in America. * * * 

“What I am suggesting, in good spirit and 
in good faith, is that one good way to begin 
is to take a modest and practical first step. 

“T would like to see any Chinese newspaper 
and the New York Herald Tribune join in 
making such a beginning, which could well 
grow into larger reciprocal reporting privi- 
leges. For this purpose I hope you will au- 
thorize a visa for Mr. Steele and I feel sure 
I am correct in saying that an application for 


a U.S. visa for a Chinese correspondent will 


be welcomed in Washington. 
“Ropert M. Wuire II.” 
Two days after this letter was cabled to 
the Embassy of the Chinese Peoples Republic 


in London, the Herald Tribune received a . 


cable from Yeh Shou-tseng, Third Secretary 
of the Embassy, stating that the letter 
had been received and transmitted to Peiping. 

Result: Total silence; no visa for Mr, 
Steele; no visa request from any Chinese cor- 
respondent. 





Fort Scott National Park 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, few 
Midwest cities can boast the historical 
significance of Fort Scott, Kans., evi- 
dences of which have been remarkably 
preserved, 

Camp Scott was commissioned in 1842 
as headquarters for troops and a few 
years later was officially named Fort 
Scott for the popular hero; Gen. Win- 
field Scott. 

In the period from 1862 to 1865 Fort 
Scott was a vital point in the proslavery 
and free-State guerrilla warfare. With 
slave territory to the east and free-State 
Kansas territory on the west, Fort Scott 
was the center of the prewar conflict 
that gave the State the name of “Bleed- 
ing Kansas.” . 

Today the military barracks of 1842 
and one of the Civil War blockhouses, 
Fort Blair, are still standing on Fort 
Scott’s historical site, the Carroll Plaza. 
The blockhouse, built in 1863, has re- 
cently been restored to its original form 
and surrounded by an embankment with 
a Civil War cannon at the entrance. It 
stands behind Headquarters House on a 
bluff that overlooks the north approach 
of the more than 100-year-old military 
road. Other buildings still standing at 
the site are officers’ quarters buildings, 
hospital building, and bakery. 


Local organizations and many promi-. 


nent citizens in our State are endeavor- 
ing to have this area designated as a na- 
tional park. 

At a current session of the Kansas 
Legislature, meeting in January of this 
year, Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 
6 was unanimously adopted, urging and 
requesting Congress to speedily act on 
pending bills which. would establish a 
national historic site at Fort Scott, Kans. 

Last December I requested the De- 
partment of Interior to send representa- 
tives from the National Park Service to 


An editorial written by Fred Brinker- 
hoff, editor of the Pittsburg Headlight & 
Sun, in regard to Fort Seott, appeared 
in the March 12 issue of that paper. Mr. 
Brinkerhoff is recognized as our State’s 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
A Spor In History 


Fort Scott has received new encouragement 
in its efforts to have the old Military Estab- 
lishment site taken into the national ps 
system. Service officials have just 
visit to Fort Scott and been given informa- 
tion upon which there can be based a review 


taken into the national park system. But at 
Fort Scott night the visiting officials 
were told of the ce the old post 


meaning the Mississippi 
on the east side of the Mississippi. 
cal appraisals were sound and so historians 
have long bypassed the war on the western 
border, the battles and campaigns and other 
operations west of the Mississippi. 
should be crystal clear that the Civil War 


tremendously important to the Union cause. 
this fact. 
They organized operations and early battles, 
Wilson’s Creek near Springfield and Pea 
Ridge in northern Arkansas were of great 
significance in the developing war. 


Throughout the entire war the rehabilitated 
Fort Scott—a post created 20 years before 
for the protection of the white settlers 


(Kansas, Missouri, and Indian ‘territory. 
Fort Scott was threatened by the Confederate 
forces throughout the war but it never was 
taken and stood there as a base of supplies 
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and the mobilizing point for Federal troops. 
And still Interior Department officials cannot 


Fort Scott as a major place, could be written. 
The old buildings at Fort Scott, the plaza, 
grounds around that were in the 
establishment should in simple justice to 
millions of Americans who in future years 
will be touring their country to take a look 
at history firsthand, be put into the national 
park system. 





Johnson’s Position Stronger Than Ever 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
of March 13, 1960, from the Abilene Re- 
porter-News, Abilene, Tex.: 

JOHNSON’S PosITION STRONGER THAN EVER 


It was no surprise when the Senate of 
the United States refused to impose a gag- 
rule on 18 southern Senators who were fili- 
bustering against a new civil rights bill. 

It requires a two-third vote of all Senators 
present and voting to impose cloture on 
debate. The actual vote by which cloture 
was rejected was 53 against, only 42 for, or 
about 22 votes shy of the required two- 
thirds. 

Senators on both sides of the party aisles 
crossed over to put the quietus of cloture. 
Whereas it is conceivable that two-thirds of 
all Senators might vote for some form of 
civil rights legislation, the point at issue 
Was a@ gray horse of another color; namely, 
preservation of unlimited debate in a body 
that has shown a traditional hostility to 
gag rule. 

Eventually, perhaps, some sort of civil 
rights méasure will be put through; but it 
won't be what the extremists sought, and it 
could be something the South can live with 
without stultifying its views on the subject. 

More than likely, the bill that passes, if 
any, will more closely resemble the moderate 
measure introduced by Senate Majority 
Leader LYNDON JOHNSON in January, a meas- 
ure denounced by press and politicians of 
the South in ringing tones, than the admin- 
istration measure introduced later. 

This writer pointed out at the time that 
Senator JOHNSON might feel that acceptance 
of a moderate bill, like his own, was prefera- 
ble to having a much more severe group of 
laws shoved down the South’s throat by a 
coalition of Republican and northern liberal 
Democrats. 

The result of the vote on cloture, along 
with one or two other Senate actions at the 
time, strengthening this view, and the 
raucous outcry against JOHNSON in the Deep 
South may simmer down without any per- 
manent impairment of his presidential am- 
bitions, if any. 

Senator Jomnson’s mastery of Senate lead- 
ership suffered no backset in the hullaballoo 
over cloture. The man is still in command 
of the situation, the most powerful bingle 
figure in the Nation's Capital. 

Those who had begun to count him out as 
& presidential potential might find it ex- 
pedient to revise their estimate. 
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East-West Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HIRAM L, FONG 


Or HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, recently 
the Globe-Gazette of Mason City, Iowa, 
published a very apt editorial entitled 
“Hawaii Is Indeed Crossroads of World.” 

The March 1, 1960, editorial points to 
Hawaii as the meeting place and link 
between East and West, between Orient 
and Occident. _., 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, calling attention to the proposed 
International Center at the University 
of Hawaii, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hawat Is INDEED CrossROADS OF WORLD 

Manifest destiny has a peculiarly impor- 
tant role for our 50th State, Hawaii. That’s 
to be a meeting place and link between East 
and West, between Orient and Occident. 

With the granting of statehood to the 
islands, the opportunity and the challenge 
have been expanded. And, it should be 
added straightway, the Hawaiians are ready. 

An International Center, integrated with 
existing facilities of the University of Hawaii 
and the State of Hawaii, has been set in 
motion. Its program is complete and far- 
reaching. 

Students from abroad, especially south- 
eastern Asia, as well as American youth, will 
study and consider together the trends of 
history and the pressing international issues. 

An international training facility, utilizing 
the university's best minds, will train Asian 
students in agriculture, community services, 
education, health, industry, and social wel- 
fare. % 

Scholarships and fellowships to the center 
will be provided for selected Asian and Amer- 
ican students. Distinguished teachers from 
both Asia and the Western World will be 
available. 

Translations of significant materials to and 
from English and Asian languages is planned. 
Tutors and counselors with a mastery of both 
eastern and western languages will live in 
the special dormitories. 

The University of Hawaii in a half cen- 
tury has grown from a single college to 7, 
from 500 students to 7,000, from a faculty 
of 13 to 500. 

Under the guidance of Dr. Gregg M. Sin- 
clair, who served as president for many years, 
the university placed special emphasis on its 
departments of Asian studies. 

Now, in retirement but still vigorous; Gregg 
Sinclair is giving much time and attention 
to this international center of which we 
speak. It’s constantly in his thoughts and 
dreams. 

This year the Hawaiian Legislature revealed 
its concern by appropriating half a million 
dollars to construct the first unit of a build- 
ing to house foreign students. 

Two hundred students from other lands, 
most of them Asians, already attend the 
university under visas. The international 
center would be a projection and amplifica- 
tion of existent activities. 

The oriental collection of the Sinclair 
Library, established in the thirties, contains 
75,000 volumes and some 3850 periodicals, 


with newspapers published in Chinese, Japa- 


nese, and Korean. 
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Admitting Hawaii to statehood, after hav- 
ing granted independence to the Philippines, 
was a 10 strike for American prestige in the 
uncommitted parts of the world. 

President Eisenhower in several public 
utterances has directed attention to the 
strategic situation of the Hawaiian Islands, 

“To the islands,” he once observed, “Asia 
and Europe and the Western Hemisphere 
have contributed their peoples and their cul- 
tures to display a unique example of a com- 
munity that is a successful laboratory of 
human brotherhood.” 

The active interest and support of main- 
land Americans in making this manifest 
destiny materialize will be welcomed, we are 
assured. 





Southern Senators at the Pass of 
Thermopylae 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, in yester- 
day’s Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, - 
there appeared an article entitled, 
“Southern Senators at the Pass of Ther- 
mopylae,” by Judge Walter B. Jones. 

This is a ttibute to the 18 southern 
Senators who are presently battling for 
constitutional government and States 
rights. This article should be read by 
all liberty-loving people: 

SouTHERN SENATORS AT THE Pass OF 
THERMOPYLAE 
(By Judge Walter B. Jones) 


Two of the most heroic fights in all re- _~ 


corded history are the battle at the Pass of 
Thermopylae and the defense of the Alamo 
during the war for Texan independence. 

You recall that during ‘one of the wars 
between the Persians and the Greeks, 480 
B.C., the defense of the little pass leading 
from northern to central Greece by King 
Leonidas and 300 Spartans made history 
which will never be forgotten. The Spar- 
tans Opposed the Persian Army of about 
40,000 soldiers, holding the mountain pass 
for a whole day after the treacherous 
Ephialtes showed the Persians an unguarded 
pass over the mountains so they could at- 
tack the Spartans in the rear. When it was 
suggested to the Spartan leaders that they 
should retreat because the Persians had so 
many archers, the flight of their arrows 
would darken the sky, the Spartan remarked: 
“So much the better, we shall fight in the 
shade.” 

The 300 Spartans stood their ground, 
Leonidas was killed and not a Spartan was 
left alive. Years after a monument was 
erected at Thermopylae to the gallant Spar- 
tans. This was the epitaph: 


Go tell the Spartans, thou that passeth by, 
That here, obedient to their laws, we lie. 


Then history tells how Travis, Bowie, and 
Crockett and 180 Americans defended the 
Alamo in 1836. They were besieged by 7,000 
Mexicans under Santa Anna for 2 weeks, 
The Americans were all killed and massa- 
cred, but around them lay dead 1,500 Mexi- 
can soldiers. “Remember the Alamo” became 
the war cry of the Texans. 

And so today there stands in the U.S. Sen- 
ate at Washington a group of 18 southern 
Senators battling with Spartan-like courage 
for constitutional government, waging heroic 
struggle against an overwhelming majority 
from the rest of the country. 
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Who are these 18 southern Senators? 
What States. made them Senators of the 
United States? 

Lister Hitt and JoHN J, SPARKMAN repre- 
sent Alabama; JoHN L. MCCLELLAN and J. W. 
Fu.pricnt, Arkansas; Spessarp L. HoLLAND 
and Grorce A. SMATHERS, Florida; RiIcHaRD 
B. Russern and Herman E. TALMADGE, 
Georgia; ALLEN J. ELLENDER and RUSSELL B. 
Lonc, Louisiana; James O. EasTLAND and 
Joun C, STENNIS, Mississippi; Sam J. ‘Ervin, 
Jr. and B, Evererr Jorpan, North Carolina; 
O.tmw D. JoHNsTON and StRom THURMOND, 
South Carolina; and Harry F. Brrp and A. 
WILLIs Robertson, Virginia. 

These Senators of the United States from 
nine Southern States represent the very 
flower of American statesmanship. Their 
total length of service in the Senate is 261 
years. RUSSELL and Byrp have been in the 
Senate for 27 years, Lister Hi. 22 years, 
EasSTLAND and MCCLELLAN 17 years, JOHNSTON 
of South Carolina 16 years, HOLLAND, ROSERT- 
SON, and SPARKMAN 14 years, and other 
southern Senators for many, many years. 

Seven of the U.S. Senators. have served as 
Governors of their States: HoLLAND, RUSSELL, 
TALMADGE, ELLENDER, JOHNSTON, THURMOND, 
and Byrrp. Many of them served in the 
House of Representatives for term after 
term. Many of them were great trial judges 
and one of them a member of the supreme 
court of his State. 

These Southern Senators of the United 
States hold the chairmanships of nine power- 
ful Senate standing committees: ELLENDER of 
Louisiana, Agriculture and Forestry; Russe.. 
of Georgia, Armed Services; Roserrson of 
Virginia, Banking and Currency; Byrrp of 
Virginia, Finance; Fuisricut of Arkansas, 
Foreign Relations; McCie.titan of Arkansas, 
Government Operations; EastLanp of Mis- 
sissippi, Judiciary; Hiri of Alabama, Labor 
and Public Welfare; JonHnston of South 
Carolina, Post Office and Civil Service. 

These great statesmen from nine Southern 
States, with loftiness of purpose, are standing 
in the Senate hour after hour, day after day, 
waging, under the leadership of Senator 
RUSSELL, a courageous battle against the 
civil rights bill, a bill which would take 
away from the States of the Union their 
time-honored right to determine the qualifi- 
cations of voters in the State. The bill 
would place the rights of the States in this 
respect under referees appointed by Federal 
judges and would nullify the State constitu- 
tions. The bill would enact punitive legis- 
lation against the South. Its aim is to 
punish the South because it stands for 
obedience to the Constitution. 

The States have never delegated to the 
Federal Government at Washington the 
power to control elections in the States. 
There is not one line in the Federal Con- 
stitution giving either Congress or Federal 
judges the power to control and direct elec- 
tions and voting in the States. The Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights distinctly says that the 
“powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people.” 

It is a tragic thing that a partisan majority 
in Congress, on the grounds of political 
necessity, are attempting to change our form 
of Government. This majority seeks to take 
away from the States power that has always 
belonged to them, and give to Federal courts 
and judges a power the Federal Constitution 
denies to them. The letter of the Consti- 
tution has not changed in all the years since 
its adoption. It speaks today as it did when 
it came from the hands of its framers, and it 
speaks plainly against the civil rights meas- 
ure now before the Senate. 

Northern papers and magazines, the New 
York Times, the Herald-Tribune, Life, Time, 
Look, and other publications, denounce the 
18 statesmen from the South, when they 
ought to be praising them for their courage 
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and determination in battling for the pres- 
ervation of the Constitution. These Sena- 
tors are pictured as standing in the way of 
the right to vote, and this they are not doing. 
They are standing for the Constitution. 
They are battling for the preservation of 
States’ rights for local self-government, and 
they stand in the Senate unafraid and 
undaunted. 

As I think of these 18 American statesmen, 
representing 9 Southern States in the 
Senate of the United States, and recall their 
courageous stand—call it “filibuster” if you 
want to, and propably Leonidas at Ther- 
mopylae and Crockett and Bowie at the 
Alamo “filibustered,”’ too—I recall William 
Wetmore Story’s stirring words: 


Speak, History! Who are Life’s victors? 
Unroll thy long annals and say, 

Are they whom the world called the vic- 
tors—who won the success of a day? 

The martyrs, or Nero?, The Spartans, who 
fell at Thermopylae’s tryst, - 

Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges, or 
Socrates? Pilate, or Christ? 





Cuba and Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Cuba and Communism,” which 
was published today in the Wall Street 
Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CUBA AND COMMUNISM—BUSINESS, PROFES- 
SIONAL Men NEAR Despair As LEFTISTS’ 
Power GRrows—TEN OF GOVERNMENT'S TOP 
50 aRE REDS OR SYMPATHIZERS; PATROLS 
Teach Younc—Key Joss FOR FortIGN 
LEFTISTS 


(By Cal Brumley and Ed Conyf 


Havana.—“Now, our country is nobody’s 
private property. It is collective property— 
that is to say, the people’s. 

“One worker is not going to go on exploit- 
ing the other workers. All rewards will be 
equal. If we establish 10 factories, one earn- 
ing much, the others less, we will not reward 
one more than the others. No, sir.’’ 

These words are Fidel Castro’s. He uttered 
them one night recently over TV as he told 
the Cuban people what his revolutionary gov- 
ernment had in mind for them. At the very 
least it must be described as a form of 
socialism. And many, both here and in the 
United States, see it as a communism. 

A young Cuban businessman, still in his 
twenties, says in bitter, exasperated tones: 
“It doesn't matter that Fidel himself isn’t 
a Communist. Just look at what his govern- 
ment is doing. Study the decrees they're 
issuing.” 

A. US. official in Washington offers this 
appraisal: “We see nothing to stop the left- 
ward drift of Castro. The Communists seem 
to know the right buttons to push to get the 
reaction from him they want. The Reds 
couldn’t ask for a better front man than 
Fidel.” 

A LEFTWARD MARCH 

A visitor to Havana is struck by the de- 
gree of unanimity among business and pro- 
fessional here—both Cuban and for- 
eign—that Prime Minister Castro’s govern- 
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ment marches leftward at an accelerated 
pace and that there’s no hope of stopping it. 

A few months ago these same people 
weren't nearly so pessimistic. There was a 
feeling then that the intluence of moderate 
advisers would limit Mr. Castro’s leftward 
drift. But many of these moderates since 
then have quit the government or have been 
fired. Now the increasingly violent anti- 
U.S. line of the government and the spate of 
government decrees aff business ad- 
versely are seen as the results of calculated 
Communist policy. Business and profes- 
sional men here now commonly accept the 
view that the Communists have penetrated 
deeply into the government, the army, the 
labor unions and the educational system. 

This view may be biased, of course. Many 
business and professional men, in these 
groups, especially those in the American 
colony here, have viewed Mr. Castro with 
suspicion right from the start. And some, 
attracted by the seeming stability offered 
by the Batista regime, were considered pro- 
Batista almost until Castro’s predecéssor 
fied on January 1, 1959. 

While it may» be subjective, the concern 
over the Castro government is genuine, and, 
it’s shared by foreign diplomats and other 
impartial observers here. Businessmen are 
close to despair. “Castro. will take every 
last acre of land we have, eventually, and 
drive us right out of the country,” gloomily 
predicts an American sugar executive here. 
Already, this official has seen men from tne 
Institute for Agrarian Reform (I.N.R.A.) 
take 3,000 head of his company’s cattle and 
burn the I.N.R.A. brand into them. “We 
have no receipt or no idea of what—if any- 
thing—the government will pay us for 
them,” he says. ~~ . 

The vice president of another Americen- 
owned sugar company says flatly: “They are 
deliberately out to destroy private enter- 
prise in Cuba.” ‘ 


HIGHER LABOR COSTS, TAXES 


A man in another line of business—he 
asks that it not be identified—says without 
the slightest bit of hope that he can last 
perhaps 3 more months. “Then,” he 
says, “I will have to close down because of 
the higher labor costs, higher taxes and de- 
clining business. But it is forbidden to 
close down. So the government will inter- 
vene (seize and operate the business with- 
out formally expropriating it). In normal 
times I’d have an equity of $400,000. But 
now I won't get a cent. I will have to leave 
Cuba and try to start over again somewhere 
else.” ° 

A Cuban businessman in a service industry 
reports he sees long-time business clients 
“being ruined every day.” He is certain it is 
no accident. “Cuba today follows the 
Some people say Fidel 


munists.” 

Although it is a matter of debate whether 
Mr. Castro is anyone’s prisoner, Communists 
certainly do have a chance to get his e 
One man here whose job it is to anal 
political scene estimates that 10 of the top 
Government posts.are now held by Comm’ 
nists or extreme leftists. “All of them are 
key positions,” he adds. And an associate 
his observes: “It’s really academic whether — 
these men carry Communist Party cards in 
their pockets or not.” 

LEADING LEFTISTS 


Among the 10 top leftists are such individ- 
uals as Raul Castro, Fidel’s brother and chief 
of the army; Ernesto “ 


ge 


RETS 


state with a mission to run a large slice of 
the economy; Armando Hart, who holds the 
Education post in the Cabinet; Foreign Min 
ister Raul Roa, described as a “semi-Red 
with a long-held hatred of the United 
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States”; and Osmani Cienfuegos, Minister of 
Public Works. 

These key men are others of like 
ilk into the Government to fill posts just un- 
der the top rank, as well as posts down the 
line. “Communists are sprinkled all the way 
through the Government now,” sums up one 
informed American. Che Guevara, for in- 
stance, in the short time since he succeeded 
moderate Felipe Pazos as head of the Na- 
tional Bank, has brought in a new general 
manager, @ new secretary of the bank, a new 
chief of the loan department, and a new head 
of the monetary stabilization fund. “They 
all sympathize with Che politically, and you 
know what that means,” says one U.S. offi- 
cial. 

A Cuban businessman says: “In my limited 
contacts with the bank, I’ve run into at least 
five Communists—a majority of them from 
other countries. One Chilean told me the 
party had ordered him up here to help out 
the revolution.” 

While no one has been able to make an 
exact count of the Communists and pro- 
Communists who have been coming into 
Cuba from other lands to help out, the 
number is considerable. One man in the 
Government ventures there are “at least 300” 
of these foreign technicans from Chile, 
Guatemala, Peru, Argentina, and Mexico. 
It is too early for the Russian technicians 
to be appearing under the new Cuban-Rus- 
sian trade and aid pact, but there is no 
doubt they'll be coming soon. 


A RUSSIAN BEACHHEAD 


In Washington a US. official says bluntly: 
“he Cuban-Soviet pact gives Russia a prop- 
aganda and subversion beachhead in Latin 
America such as they’ve never had before. 
The Soviet technicians will begin to pour in 
soon.” 

Already, the Cuban Government is aiding 
Reds from other lands. Latin Communists, 
unable to get passports from their home gov- 
ernments to visit European or Asian coun- 
tries, come to Havana. Here, they get these 
highly prized documents from the Castro 
regime just as if they were Cuban citizens. 

Although these passport irregularities have 
been a well-kept secret, a source in Havana 
in a position to know the situation says: 
“They began issuing these passports 6 to 8 
months ago, and since then, there’s been an 
uninterrupted flow of Latin Communists to 
such cities as Vienna, Geneva, Cairo, Peiping, 
and Moscow.” 

Communist influence in the Government 
spreads out to infect many other areas of 
Cuban life. Consider the handiwork of 
Education Minister Hart, who has completely 
reorganized the school system. Private 
school owners fear his Decree 2099, which 
spells out the reorganization, threatens the 
end of private schools in Cuba. 

Paragraph 178 of the decree, for instance, 
gives the Government the right to intervene 
in any school whenever Government educa- 
tion officials “consider this measure con- 
venient because of problems which would 
affect educational interests.” This broad, 
ill-defined power “means one student can go 
up to the education ministry and complain 
that we have disorder in the classroom—and 
that is all it will take for the Government to 
seize the school,” says one educator. “Or 
one parent or one teacher could do it,” he 
adds. 

HIGHER TEACHER PAY 


Private schools already are being buffeted 
by a decree of the Minister of Labor which 
has raised teachers’ salaries from 22 to 100 
percent. A stiff tax increase has raised costs, 
too. “And at the same time, our income is 
going down,” says the director of one pri- 
vate school getting out his books and show- 
ing a visitor that his February billings were 
off 36 percent from February, 1959. “We 
depend on the economy of the country,” he 
says. “Some people can no longer afford to 
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send their children to us; others «re leaving 
the country.” This educator is convinced 
his school will be either bankrupt or inter- 
vened before the next school year rolls 
around, and he claims this is just what the 
Government wants. 

Next year, ail Cuban schoolchildren are 
supposed to learn their geography from a new 
book by I.N.R.A. Chief Nunez Jimenez. This 
“revolutionary geography” will expose the 
young students to political and economic 
ideas heavily flavored with Marxism and gen- 
erously seasoned with nationalism. 

One passage holds that whoever owns the 
lands, mines, woods and other national 
wealth will dominate transportation, com- 
merce and industry, too. “Political control 
is only a consequence of economic control,” 
Mr. Nunez Jimenez adds. From this Marxist 
idea, he goes on to say that foreign com- 
panies dominate the sugar industry, “the 
basic wealth” of Cuba. He also points to 
foreign control over mining concessions. 

He says this concentration of “wealth in 
North American hands weakens” Cuba. He 
claims it dilutes the culture, habits, folk- 
lore “and even our language.” He dcplores 
the tendency in Cuba to call “bodegas” gro- 
cery stores, and “esoulas” schools. “The 
greatest task for Cuba today is to struggle 
against all this, so the land will be ours, the 
mines nationalized, the industries run by 
us,” Mr. Nunez Jimenez exhorts his youthful 
readers. 

STRESS ON U.S. EXPLOITATION 

It certainly is no secret that the army in- 
doctrinates its recruits. One American here 
explains that almost every course of army 
instruction includes “discussions on the 
revolutions.” He says the instructors em- 
phasize American “exploitation” of Cuba. No 
less a figure than Che Gtevara, as head of 
army training, directs the indoctrination pro- 
gram. 

In addition to the regular army, thousands 
of other Cubans are getting the rudiments 
of military training in workers’ militia, 
farmers’ militia and in student militia. And 
the training includes “civic indoctrination” 
as well as close-order drill. 

“In this indoctrination, they don't openly 
talk of communism,” says a Havana business- 
man, “Instead, they say there are two sides 
in the world—the capitalists and the social- 
ists. We have four of our own workers here 
in the office taking the course and already 
they tell us they're on the side of the Social- 
ists. All four are good Catholics, too, but 
they’ve been brainwashed,” says this busi- 
nessman sadly. 

One rule on militia membership: Excluded 
are Cuban employees holding responsible 
positions in foreign companies. 

Cultivation of the young mind is being 
pursued through a militia-type program, as 
well as through school books. One Cuban 
here tells this story: “My 15-year-old son 
joined a juvenile patrol at the urging of his 
friends who told him he’d learn scouting and 
marching. They picked up the boys in 
Jeeps and station wagons and took them to 
the Cabana military fortress for training.” 


POLITICAL AWAKENING 


This parent didn’t become concerned until 
suddenly he began hearing his son talking 
about “oppression of the masses” and about 
“imperialist capitalists exploiting the Cuban 
people.” He found his son’s sudden “polit- 
ical awakening” stemmed from indoctrina- 
tion classes with the juvenile patrol. 

For the training of even younger minds, 
there are the “infant patrols”—children not 
yet in their teens. 

In the CTC, the Cuban labor federation, 
there are no card-carrying Communists 
among the top 13 members of the governing 
group. David Salvador, head of the CTC, 
was expelled from the Communist Party in 
1951. But there is no indication that he has 
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drifted very far to the right since then. At 
least three other Communist sympathizers 
are among the federation’s top 13, including 
Jesus Soto of the textile workers and two 
officials of the bank workers’ union. Arrayed 
against these four are two anti-Communists 
and seven nonentities, according to one 
American labor specialist here. 

This man puts his finger on what he re- 
gards as two examples of Red penetration of 
labor: Hoy, the Communist newspaper, is 
sold—or given away if it can’t be sold—in 
almost every workplace where there are un- 
ion members. The workers’ militia “is right 
out of the Communist handbook,” he says. 

Another labor specialist here contends: 
“The CTC isn’t a labor movement any more, 
but rather a well-organized labor wing of 
the Castro government.” This man notes 
the CTC has recently extended a 6-month 
no-strike agreement. He also cites a new 
labor law under which the Minister of Labor, 
a Government official, is to have the say 
in new hiring. The law provides that the 
Minister make a census of the unemployed. 
Thereafter, when an employer wants to hire 
someone, the Labor Minister will submit a 
list of those eligible. 


GETTING OUT THE MILITIA 


One assigned task for the labor movement: 
To trot out the workers’ militia for Castro- 
called public demonstrations. 

Communist influence in Cuba today seems 
to exceed greatly its relatively small nu- 
merical strength. Party membership has 
expanded about 50 percent since the revo- 
lution, but it still numbers only about 18,000 
in this nation of nearly 7 million people. 

Actually, the Cuban people have little 
appetite for communism when it is openly 
identified. This may help explain the vio- 
lent reaction of the Castro regime to any 
charge of Communist influence in the Gov- 
ernment. Anyone who criticizes the Gov- 
ernment as Communist-leaning faces the 
charge of being a counterrevolutionary. 

Some anti-Communist groups are begin- 
ning to appear. A-.Catholic youth group 
has been distributing anti-Communist pam- 
phiets, for instance. One of its most suc- 
cessful ones: A leaflet linking Cuban Com- 
munists to the Batista regime, which did 
allow the party and its top members a cer- 
tain amount of freedom. With typical 
Cuban humor, the leaflet listed a telephone 
number to call for further details of the 
Communist-Batista ties. The number was 
that of the Communist Party. “They got 
hundreds of calls, we're told,” says one mem- 
ber of the youth group with relish. 

A newly organized group with anti-Red 
overtones is the Christian Democratic Move- 
ment, or the MDC as it’s called. Said to 
be an embryonic political party, the MDC 
recently announced its aspirations. It 
called for free elections in Cuba as soon as 
possible, a fairly direct slap at the Castro 
government which shows not the slightest 
inclination to hold elections. 

The MDC also identified both commu- 
nism and neofascism as the great enemies 
facing Cuba. And it hinted strongly that 
the advocates of Marxism are out to subvert 
the revolution to their own ends. 


MDC leadership, primarily young Cuban” — 


lawyers and members of other professions, is 
considered sound, and some observers in 
Havana give the group a chance to develop 
eventually into a significant force in Cuban 
political affairs. The MDC emphasizes it is 
not tied to the Catholic Church and draws 


its membership from non-Catholics as.well as. 


Catholics. 

In fact, one of the MDC’s present weak- 
nesses is considered a lack of Catholic Church 
support. So far the church has been sitting 


it out despite increasing anxiety among its 
priests and hierarchy over the Communist 
influence in the revolutionary government, 
One vigorous Havana priest who believes the 
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church should be taking a more active anti- 
Castro role, contends: “Up to now, the 
hierarchy here has been intimidated.” 


PROPERTY RIGHTS, DIGNITY OF INDIVIDUAL 


Another churchman agrees in essence but 
speaks hopefully of a pastoral letter which 
he says has been prepared and which he 
hopes the Cuban hierarchy will issue soon to 
be read in all Cuban parishes, a technique 
the church used recently in the Dominican 
Republic against Dictator Trujillo. The let- 
ter would defend the private property and 
the dignity of the individual, without direct- 
ly attacking Dr. Castro. 

There are also reports of small, isolated 
groups within the revolutionary movement 
who are beginning to think in terms of 
diverting the revolution from its leftist 
course, 

There is also some unrest among students 
at Havana University. A number of students 
recently have criticized the Government, and 
some students have led a demonstration 


against Russia’s Mikoyan when he visited Ha-- 


vana to open the Soviet exhibit and sign the 
U.S.S.R.-Cuba trade-aid pact. There are re- 
ports that Dr. Castro plans to install Foreign 
Minister Roa as the new head of the univer- 
sity to exercise firmer control over the 
students. 

One Cuban cites a recent incident as con- 
tributing to student unrest: “Che Guevara 
made a speech at the university the other day 
saying that the needs of the state will de- 
termine how many doctors we train in the 
future—not the wishes of individual stu- 
dents.” 

But like all other resistance groups, the 
students are given not the slightest chance, 
right now%anyway, of providing serious oppo- 
sition to Dr. Castro, who still enjoys the 


adulation of the vast majority of his coun- 


trymen, 





Federal Pay Increases 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day presented the following statement 
to the Post Office Committee in regard 
to pay increases for postal workers. 
STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN LEONARD G. 

Wo.r, Democrat, oF Iowa, In Support or 

A Pay RalsE ror PostaL WORKERS AND OTH- 

ER FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, BEFORE THE HOUSE 

Post OFrFrice AND Crvi, Service COMMITTEE, 

Marcu 22, 1960 


Mr. Chairman, I am wholeheartedly in 
favor of the enactment of legislation in this 
session of the Congress to provide a pay 
raise for our postal and other Federal em- 
ployees. The wages of these employees 
should, without question, be brought up to 
the level of private industry for work re- 
quiring the same education, experience, 
training, skill, and intelligence. 


The facts speak for themselves. In # re- 


_ cent issues of Labor Week, it was pointed 


out that the average weekly “real” income of 
Federal workers (including Post Office em- 
ployees) was down 3.8 percent from last year. 
These figures are based on basic data of the 
U.S, Departments of Labor, Commerce, and 
Agriculture. 


The most graphic single example of the 
need for a pay raise for our postal workers is 
in the fact that under the present pay scaie, 
no mailman can qualify for a Federal Hous- 
ing Authority loan on even a $15,000 home. 
To guarantee a $15,000 home, the PHA re- 
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quires an annual salary of at least $5,384, 
No letter carrier in the entire United States 
is making such a salary. The average letter 
carrier’s annual wage is $4,640. 








Employee 


It is not difficult to visualize the difficulty 
@ parent faces in trying to feed and clothe 
and house as many as five children, most 
of them in school, and a wife, on a salary 
of $72 or $73 a week. The grocery bill alone 
for a family of this size cannot be less than 
$40 a week—at a bare minimum. That leaves 
$33 a week to pay for transportation, housing, 
clothing, utilities, and doctor bills. 

Under the present pay scale, the postal 
employee receives less pay than the unskilled 
worker. Three Presidential vetoes have put 
this pay rate several years behind that of 
his fellow workers in private industry. If 
we expect to retain in the Federal service 
capable, efficient, and well-trained workers, 
we must pay them a livable wage. 

I urge, Mr. Chairman, that this committee 
report out at the earliest opportunity legis- 
lation to bring the salaries of and 
other Federal workers into line with present- 
day realities. 





Courageous Negro Leadership 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Courageous Negro Leadership,” 
written by”Hon. James M. Ward, editor 
of the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News. Mr. 
Ward is a very able editor. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CourRAGEOUS NEGRO LEAJERSHIP 


A band of professional egotists, hate mon- 
gers, and racial agitators have invaded 
Jackson and this central Mississippi area 
within the past few hours in an attempt 
to organize lunch counter sitdown demon- 
strations by young Negro college students. 

The Jackson Daily News is aware of these 
attempts to create friction in a city which 
has enjoyed a wealth of good relations be- 
tween the races, 

We are also aware of the fact that, because 
of the outstanding and dedicated leadership 
of various institutions for Negroes in this 
area, the agitators were turned down. At 
least one outstanding Negro citizen ousted 
the delegation from his office. 

Such acts of courageous citizenship in the 
face of pressure should be recognized. We 


To point up the problem which our postal 
employees are facing, I would like to set out 
the salaries being received by 14 postal em- 
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salute these fine Negro leaders. We coi 
gratulate them. We believe we speak 
sentiments of the whole State when we 
plaud the intelligent Negro leadership 
their sensible attitude. 

To say the least, their courage has avoid- 
ed friction, discord, and strife—possibly a 
great amount of bloodshed, 


Outside agitators entering the boundaries 


Bye 


raise money—to pass the collection plate— 
and espouse ideas from across the sea. 





Storage Charges on Uncle Sam’s Surplus. 
Grain Soon May Be Trimmed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under leave .- 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following revealing and in- 
teresting article from this very reputable 
publication: 


{From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 1, 1960] 


Srorace CHARGES ON UNCLE SaM’s SURPLUS 
Gratin SOON Max Bre TRIMMED 
Private warehousemen got. an average of 
16.5 cents a bushel annually in Government 
storage pay. The Federal storage and han- 
dling bill for grain and oil seeds now runs 
over $500 million a year. Government-indus- 
try negotiators are working on a new master 
contract to replace the one expiring June 
30. Bets are that the average bushel pay- 
ment will be cut by 2. cents. Federal 
men, armed with largely secret study data, 
say the commercial operator’s average direct 
cost is only 8.4 cents a bushel. Presidential 
hopeful Senator Symrincron contends the 





operators’ costs. 
years old. Many grain storers in recent years 
have turned from expensive elevators to 
cheaper low-lying bins. Government studies 
suggest some “high cost” operators may be 
charging Uncle Sam for nonstorage of their 
grain businesses. 

Commercial grain storage capacity now to- 
tals 4.2 billion bushels, more than dou~- 
ble the space that was available a decade 
ago. 
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Sound Economics Can Make Good Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. . Mr. President, the 1960’s 
promise new plateaus of economic 
achievement for the American people. 

The bright outlook includes oppor- 
tunity for more jobs, greater personal 
and national income, attainment of new 
goals in business and industrial pro- 
grams, and better living for our people. 

At the same time, the future will place 
ever-greater demands on our economic 
system. ‘. 

Among other challenges, those will be 
the need for: Advancements to meet the 
needs of a fast-increasing populations, 
now numbering about 180 million 
people; and a progressing country; sup- 
porting a strong, and costly, national 
defense program; and successfully meet- 
ing the ever-growing economic competi- 
tion from the Communist bloc. 

We recognize, of course, that there are 
differing theories—even among experts— 
on how best to further improve our eco- 
nomic system. . 

Unfortulately, also, realistic efforts to 
resolve problems are sometimes frus- 
trated, regrettably, by attempts to make 
political footballs out of economic diffi- 
culties. Despite this tendency by would- 
be opportunists, however, I continue to 
believe sound economics make the best 
politics. 

In the long run, adherence to funda- 
mentally-sound economic principles can 
be the only reasonable basis for long- 
term solutions of our problems in this 
field. 

Now, what are the practical steps 
necessary to combat inflation and pro- 
mote progress? These include: First, 
realistic Federal spending policies; sec- 
ond, a balanced budget, and, if possible, 
a surplus to begin reduction of the na- 
tional debt; third, carefully restricting 
Federal programs to proper limitation of 
Federal responsibility so as to prevent 
undue competition on the money market 
or create unnecessary competition with 
private enterprise; fourth, revision of 
the tax structure to plug loopholes, 
eliminate inequities, provide incentives 
for economic growth and expansion, and 
reduce the inflationary effect which 
taxes—apparent and hidden—have on 
prices; fifth, further educationg our peo- 
ple to the realism that demands for 
more and more services by the Federal 
Government can only postpone the time 
for a lessening of the tax burden; and 
finally, sixth, assuring a competitive 
climate in which businesses, industries 
and other enterprises—both small and 
large—have an opportunity to prosper 
and make their contribution to our 
economic life. 

Overall, the Government, as well as 
consumers, labor, industry and all 
others, have a proportionate responsi- 
bility not only for sharing in the efforts 
to combat inflation, but also to premote 
economic health for the country. 
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How? 

Through sound buying, borrowing, 
spending, and saving practices by con- 
sumers 


Labor: By making only realistic de- 
mands for pay and better working con- 
ditions based among other factors upon 
productivity. 

Industry: By establishing realistic 
pricing-and-profit practices on com- 
modities. 

Recently, I was privileged to publish 
an article in the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal entitled “Sound Eco- 
nomics Can Make Good Politics.” 

Reflecting further upon additional 
factors involved in promoting economic 
strength, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sounp Economics CAN MAKE Goop POLITICS 


(By ALEXANDER Wizey, U.S. Senator. from 
Wisconsin) 


Not since the Greenback Party heyday in 
the 1880’s has there been as much congres- 
sional debate of economic-fiscal policies as 
there has been in recent months. Listening 
to the new economic prophets of cheap 
money at any price, of Government pumping 
additional money into the economy and the 
inevitablity of itnflation—all in the name 
of full employment and growth, naturally— 
one may almost feel guilty to sound the old- 
fashioned notes of dollar: stability and 
budgetary restraint. 

Speaking recently to an American audi- 
ence, the former president of the Central 
Bank of the Federal Republic of Germany 
had this to say: 

“To a foreigner it seems almost absurd 
that there should be certain quarters in the 
United States where inflation is tolerated or 
even recommended. Surely any price to be 
paid for inflation must be excessive, consid- 
ering not only the adverse economic and 
social effects, but the irretrievable losses in 
national prestige it may entail. Reports of 
inflation in the United States would not only 
mean the depreciation and ultimate devalua- 
tion of the dollar, but also an acute decline 
in the moral authority, power, and interna- 
tional stature of the United States.” 

And on the lessons of inflation, German 
economists are certainly entitled to speak 
authoritatively. The devastating German 
runaway inflation of post-World War I years 
still serves as the classic anti-inflation warn- 
ing in economics textbgoks, and it is this 
lesson that has produced the present German 
economic vigilance and restraint. That close 
links bind a nation’s prestige to its financial 
posture is evidenced from the manner in 
which the emergence of the German mark as 
a sound and stable monetary unit has en- 
hanced the stature of the new Western 
Germany in the family of nations. 

Yet the full danger of inflation apparently 
has not yet been sufficiently realized by our 
“creeping inflation” advocates who continue 
to preach a theory aa old as ancient Rome 
and the Greenback days, and already dis- 
credited that long ago. But this is one time 
when the man in the street is better advised 
than some of the economic experts repre- 
senting him. For the hundreds of letters I 
receive each month from average Mr. and 
Mrs. America put the finger on a domestic 
enemy they fear most—inflation. 

Is IT NOT SAFE TO BE THRIFTY ANYMORE? 

A recent survey of the country’s economic 
situation concluded: “The gloomiest finding 
is a weakening of the resistance to inflation.” 
True, most people yearn for economic sta- 
bility, and four out of five persons inter- 
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viewed thought that prices, wages, and prof- — 


its should be held from going higher for the 
wmext 2 years. But at the same time these 
people had little hope that this will happen 
and 7 of every 10 thought that prices would 
continue to rise. 


To the well-known economic perils of in- 


flation may thus be added the psychological 
impact of this acceptance of the inevita- 
bility of inflation: an erosion of individual 
and public confidence in the soundness of 
our currency and economy, with resultant 
injury to the long-acquired habits of thrift 
and economic prowess. 

A middle-income businessman recently in- 
terviewed on the question of inflation re- 
sponded thus: 

It just isn’t safe to save anymore. I de- 
cided inflation couldn’t be stopped. So I 


cashed in all my insurance and. bought . 


stocks. 

The lack of faith in the cures of inflation, 
slowly turning into mass uncertainty, tends 
to accentuate the already existing problem 
and may turn the slow march toward infla. 
tion into a stampede. The present heights 
of the stock market are certain evidence of 
the population’s desire to have its savings 
sheltered from inflation, through a rush into 
equity investments. What would happen toe 
our economic balance if the present uncer- 


tainty turns into a material-value psychosis, 


with more bondholders, insurance holders, 
and the like, all at once deciding to liquidate 
their assets? 

The serious effects of the inflationary. 
trend in recent years are easily ascertainable, 
The 1989 dollar todays buys 48 cents worth 
of goods. The standard indicators of the 
decline of the purchasing power of the dollar, 
the Wholesale Price Index and the Consumer 
Price Index, have risen more than 50 per- 
cent between 1946 and 1958. A survey of 
rising prices indicates that under Roosevelt, 
the cost of living rose 3.3 percent annually 
and under Truman, the cost of living 
sprinted 6.8 percent each year. (Of course, 
under Roosevelt we had war, and under 
Truman the postwar problems.) Since 1952, 
the rise in the cost of living has been held 
to an average gain of 1.4 percent. In the 
last 3 years the increases in the Consumer 
Price Index have still been only moderate; 
1.5 percent in 1956, 3.4 percent in 1957, 2.7 
percent in 1958, 0.9 percent in 1959. 

This slower increase which is referred to 
as creeping inflation, may not seem to be 
very large to the uncritical observer. But 
an annual rise of 2 percent will wipe out 
half of the purchasing power of the dollar 
in 35 years, and a 3-percent rate will result 
in a similar reduction in less than 25 years. 

The proponents of inflation say there is 
no need to worry about inflation, as long as 
it is of the “creeping type.” Since many 
labor contracts already have _ escalator 
clauses, it is suggested that such clauses 
might be extended to pensioners, insurance 
beneficiaries, bondholders, and the like— 
thus permitting everybody to adjust their 
income with inflation. But it takes a little 
critical thinking to realize that not every- 
body can equally ride the escalator at the 
same time. And as one commentator has 
put it: “It is the height of folly to imagine 
that we can inflate without some groups 
paying the price.” 

A further weakness of the creeping infla- 
tion proposition is its assumption that we 
can police inflationary trends at will, But 
let us ask this of the proponents of creep- 
ing inflation: “How do you confine inflation 
and keep it down to a so-called ‘delightful’ 
and ‘reasonable’ 2 percent per year?” It is 
not too difficult to see that inflation cannot 
be kept automatically within prescribed lim- 
its. For if the public becomes aware of an 
Official policy to permit a limited deprecia- 
tion of the dollar, it will try to protect itself, 
and by so doing it will inevitably accelerate 
the pace of the price rise. As one commen- 
tator put it: 
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If the public knows there will be a creeping 
inflation of 2 percent per annum, then the 
2 percent will be reached not at the end of 
the year, but at the beginning, and the 
pressure for inflation will mount. 

It must be concluded, therefore, that un- 
less remedial action is undertaken to curb 
inflation—a large and increasing section of 
the population will be exposed to its harmful 
and often devastating effects. Inflation, ob- 
viously, affects most adversely that part of 


> the population that must depend on a non- 


varying income, or an income that does not 
vary as fast as the price increases—Govern- 
ment workers, other public servants, school 
teachers, unskilled workers, bondholders, and 
the 20 million of senior citizens and others 
living on annuities, pensions, social security, 
and public aid. The list includes also the 
farmer who was traditionally thought to 
favor inflation because it acted to increase 
land values, but who currently finds himself 
unable to pass on his rising costs to the con- 
sumer. And due torecent population trends, 
produced by the growth in the population’: 
life expectancy and the increase in the num- 
ber of people in public service, an increasingly 
larger percentage of the people is placed on 
the inflation victim list. 
THE FUTURE OF THE DOLLAR IS THE FUTURE OF 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 

The adverse effects of inflation are felt not 
merely on the purse of the individual Amer- 
ican. Its direct impact on economic growth, 


' periodic recessions and the balance of trade 


must not be underestimated. 

Inflation hinders long-term economic 
growth by discouraging the savings which 
produce the capital necessary for the coun- 
try’s economic expansion. American econ- 
omy must continue to expand in order to 
meet the increasing and more varied needs 
of the American people, and in order to 
hold back the growing Soviet economic of- 
fensive. The major key to future economic 
growth in America is increased productivity, 
and the greatest contribution to such an in- 
crease is the investment in new machines 
and equipment—but the magnitude of such 
an investment depends upon the level of 
savings. 


This is a time when we can ill afford to 
lag behind. At present the Soviet industrial 
output ts still estimated to be only 45 per- 
cent of ours. But realizing that the rate of 
growth in Soviet production is about 9 per- 
cent annually, while our annual growth is 
less than 3 percent, tt becomes apparent that 
with the situation remaining substantially 
the same the Russian economic handicap 
may disappear and they could catch up with 
us in as little as 12 to 14 years. 

The table that follows shows how long it 
will take the Russians to catch up with us, 
if we do not watch out. 


{In years] 
U.S.S.R. rates 


of industrial 
growth 


U.S. rates of industrial growth 


—— 


7 percent......... 
8 percent. ........ 
9 percent......... 
10 percent........ 








For those that still think about Russia 
as the backward industrial country of 1918 
or 1928, this will come as a shock. But it 
is with this realization that we must look at 
the need of future economic developments 
in America—and such developments will not 
be possible in an economy crippled by in- 
flation. 

Inflation, furthermore, by interfering with 
the free operation of the economic forces 
tends to make our recessions much worse 
and weakens our post-recession recuperative 
facilities. The accumulation of excessive 
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and burdensome inventories during inflation 
periods—because of the prospect of higher 
prices as inflation continues—saturates the 
markets to the point that they are unable 
to absorb new products, thus slowing down 
post-recession recoveries. Inflation, sim- 
ilarly, will lead industry to temporary over- 
expansions, due to the fear of increasing 
costs, but such expansions must eventually 
be followed by cutbacks, thus accentuating 
the problems of cyclical unemployment. 

Inflation, finally, has adverse effects on 
our foreign trade and may cause the United 
States to be priced out of world markets. 
The high prices of American products, to 
which inflation contributes, weaken our com- 
petitive position abroad—-where 5 percent 
of what American factories produce is being 
sold, providing 5 million jobs for American 
breadwinners. 

Unreasonably high production costs make 
us also much more vulnerable to foreign 
competition in our own domestic markets. 
While our 1958 export of manufactured goods 
still remained 2.4 times as large as our im- 
ports, the trend in the last 2 years has defi- 
nitely been toward a more balanced foreign 
trade. It is now estimated that the 1959 
exports of $15,900 million will exceed imports 
only by some $900 million, which appears 
like a disastrous drop in comparison with 
some of the recent exceptionally high ex- 
cesses of exports over imports, running more 
than $6,500 million as late as 1957. But 
while remembering that the earlier unusual 
excesses were caused by World War II and 
postwar needs, and that no country has 
held such a lopsided trade balance for very 
long, we must not, at the same time, permit 
our economy to be inflated to a position of 
competitive disadvantage. Several pockets 
of unemployment, in my State and in others, 
can.already be attributed to our disability in 
specific industries, to meet the prices of our 
oversea competitors. 

That the stability of the dollar is essential 
to the stability and growth of the American 
economy is all too obvious. What needs to 
be determined, however, is what measures 
would most effectively act to curb inflation, 
And one big question will then still remain: 
Will we have the wisdom, the courage and 
the determination to pursue the necessary 
remedies? 


INFLATION AND THE PROPHETS OF 
INEVITABILITY 


Traditional economics explains inflation in 
terms of the supply and demand theory, say- 
ing that whenever an increasing amount of 
rnoney is bidding for a limited quantity of 
goods, prices are driven up. Usually it is 
assumed that it is the Government money 
printing presses that produce this increas- 
ing supply of money, either directly or in- 
directly—throughk fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies and the operations of the Federal Re- 
serve System. But what must be remem- 
bered is that more money in the marketplace 
does not always mean that new money is 
being created. More money bidding for goods 
could also mean that money hitherto in the 
hands of the population, but unusued, is 
suddenly appearing from its hiding places to 
compete in the market. Thus while Govern- 
ment fiscal policies and. Government spend- 
ing have a tremendous impact on economic 
trends, fiscal and. monetary manipulation 
alone will not halt inflation in a relatively 
free economic system. Certainly the Gov- 
ernment cannot be expected to do the job 
of inflation policing alone. Since the reasons 
for inflation are manifold, only a compre- 
hensive program which will take all factors 
into account will provide an effective remedy. 

I am certain that there is no need to 
elaborate here on the factors customarily ad- 
vanced as responsible for inflation. But it 
would be desirable to keep in mind the broad 
composite of the elements contributing to 
inflationary pressure: 
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(1) Governmental expenditures based on 
debt financing which by the 
amount of money in circulation create in- 
flationary pressures; .(2) governmental over~ 
spending in areas where full employment 
already exists, thus creating excessive and 
price-raising demands for facilities and 
labor; (3) floors under commodities which 
raise prices higher than the level set by the 
free play of the forces of supply and de- 
mand; (4) excise and other taxes which 
penalize or hinder business growth; (5) ex- 
cessive import quotas and tariffs, which per-~ 
mit the keeping of artifically high prices for 
some products; (6) inefficiency in manage- 
ment and inefficiency in production. (List- 
ing the factors which are traditionally 
stated to be inflationary in terms of price 
levels is not necessarily an argument against 
the practices named. For it must be real- 
ized that in our complex and comprehensive 
society some of these practices are quite 
essential for the protection of our social and 
economic way of life.) : 

It is on top of these classical concepts 
of inflation that the mew schools of econo- 
mists have mounted their newer interpreta- 
tion of modern inflation. And although the 
classic theories have not been totally dis- 
carded, the vogue these days is to give top 
listing to the two new theories of “cost- 
push” inflation and “administered price” in- 
flation. The first, which is contrasted with 
the classical “demand-pull” inflation, is de- 
scribed as an upward moving wage-price 
spiral—a vicious circle in which higher 
wages cause higher prices, which in turn 
necessitate higher wages, ad infinitum. The 
second theory, again, inflation not 
as a product of free market play but as a 
result of the restrictive price-fixing schemes 
big business. 

In these new theories the prophets of the 
inevitability of inflation find the founda-" 
tion for their dogma. Creeping inflation, 
say they, is the price that we must pay for 
the maximum growth of our economy. 
Growth, according to this school, has always 
been accompanied by inflation, and now too 
we have two alternatives: either economic 
growth inescapably accompanied by creeping 
inflation, or else, price stability led 
by economic stagnancy and unemployment. 
And the choice, so they say, is ours to make. 

These prophets of inevitability have been 
divided into two schools—those putting the 
blame on labor and those attributing it to 
industry. According to the first, the rise 
of strong trade unions makes it almost in- 
evitable that economic expansion will be ac- 
companied by rising labor costs. Thus when 
the rate of expansion is sufficiently high to 
produce virtually full employment, unions 
are in a strong position and are able to raise 
wages far faster than the increases in output 
per man-hour. , the fact is cited 
that during the 11 years of 1947 to 1958, 
hourly earnings in all private industry rose 
about twice as fast as real product per man- 
hour—for while the rise in hourly earnings 
was 66.7 percent, the rise in real product 
per man-hour was 33.6 percent. It is to 
these extra wages, unmatched by additional 
products, that inflationary pressures are at- 
tributed. To prevent any further inflation- 
ary moves, claim the critics, it is industry’s 
duty to stand fast on present wage contracts 
and not permit any new unjustified wage 
increases. 

Labor, on the other hand, is proposing to 
find the main reason for inflation in in- 
dustry.’ Postwar wage increases are there- 
fore shown to be merely chasing prices up, 
and labor is pictured as attempting only to 
restore the real value of labor earnings. 
Even as middle of the road a reporter as 
Business Week, in commenting. on the’ role 
wages played in postwar inflation, found 
that “unit labor costs seem to have followed 
prices uphill through most of the postwar 
years.” If labor is not responsible for infla- . 
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tion, the real culprit must therefore be else- 
It is here that the theory of admin- 

comes into being, a theory 
which charges business with eliminating the 
flexibility of the free market, and creating 
a new type of inflation by monopolistically 
and artificially maintained high industrial 
prices. 

To determine the existence and extent of 
administered prices the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee of the Senate, 
of whith I am a member, has been con- 
ducting extensive hearings for the last 2 
years. These hearings dealt with the prob- 
lem of administered prices in the automo- 
bile, bread, roofing, and steel industries. 
One of the measures proposed as a cure to 
this problem is Senate bill 215, introduced 
by Senator O’MaHoney, which seeks to keep 
the prices of key products down ‘by expos- 
ing the big corporations, in a selected num- 
ber of industries which seem to set the price 
pattern, to public opinion pressure through 
@ requirement that no price increases be 
undertaken without prior public notice and 
a hearing to justify such increase. But 
although self-restraint on the part of in- 
dustry in setting prices is to be much de- 
sired, I question the wisdom of this bill’s 
interference with price and market flexi- 
bility. Still, if industry and labor do not 
develop a more responsible economic atti- 
tude, legislation of this type will become 
necessary. 

But whether subscribing to one of these 
new theories or the other, several of the new 
economists allege that the new facts of 
American economic life will make ineffective 
the standard measures designed to fight in- 
flation. An economy that is geared to 
growth and is favorable to high employment, 
say they, is also favorable to increased prices. 
Thus, so long as demand is near full employ- 
ment levels, we must expect that in indus- 
tries characterized by strong firms and strong 
unions, prices and wages will react on each 
other in a steady upward spiral. 

The desirability, and indeed the necessity 
of American economic growth, we will most 
certainly accept. But that inflation is here 
to stay, and that more of it is still coming, 
is not, in my opinion, a necessary conclu- 
sion. Economic facts and developments are 
in a constant state of flux, and I believe that 
@ reappraisal of many accepted economic 
assumptions may raise serious doubts as to 
the soundness of the predictions of the in- 
flation prophets. Furthermore, inflation can 
be fought and must be fought, but like all 
other social maladies, the remedy is not sim- 
ple or speedy. 


A PROGRAM FOR AN ANTI-INFLATION OFFENSIVE 


A recent study of the relationship between 
economic growth and inflationary trends has 
produced some interesting new comments on 
the relative independence of the two. “De- 
spite popular opinion to the contrary,” says 
Edwin L. Dale in the New York Times maga- 
zine: “Inflation has not been the normal 
condition of the American economy. It has 
been neither usual nor unusual. Prices were 
lower in 1890 than they were at the end of 
the Civil War, and the period was one of 
fairly rapid economic growth and expansion. 
Prices were stable during most of the 1920's. 
A great deal of the price rise in the past 150 
years has been associated with wars and 
their immediate aftermath.” 

Accepting the thesis of the war’s re- 
sponsibility for inflation, some economists 
forecast only very limited future rises in 
living costs, now that the postwar adjust- 
ment has finally set into effect. It is their 
view that the use of the classic weapons 
against inflation, in recent times, was still 
being blunted by the spending and lending 
powers generated by World War II. Since 
the banks emerged from the war with $90 
billion worth of Government securities and 
only $26 billion of loans to their borrowers, 
any Government attempts to tighten the 
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money market were ineffective since the 
banks could simply sell some of the se- 
curity reserves to get the funds to make 
more loans. 

But now, some 14 years later, the country 
is finally growing out of the enormously 
inflated money supply with which the 
economy emerged from the war. In the 
more or less normal peacetime prosperity of 
the 1920’s, the total money supply in the 
country was a little over one quarter of the 
gross national product.’ At the end of World 
War II the money supply soared to about 
one-half of the national product, thus mak- 
ing more money available to chase after the 
produced goods—but recently we have got- 
ten back to a more normal ratio of less than 
one-third. This, according to some econ- 
omists, should act to substantially relieve 
inflationary pressures in times to come. But 
stability will occur only if our economic 
policies take advantage of these natural de- 
velopments, not if we go contrary to them. 

In addition to this natural development in 
our economy, which may considerably lessen 
the factors driving for inflation, more effec- 
tive protection against inflationary pressures 
must be provided by a planned and coordi- 
nated program, requiring both governmental 
and private cooperation. 

There have been some crash programs— 
designed to knock out inflation—which have 
contained one or more of the following sug- 
gestions: (1) stop Government spending and 
deficit budgets; (2) abolish farm and other 
subsidies; (3) cut taxes; (4) tear down im- 
port barriers; and (5) break up large corpora- 
tions and powerful unions. But in looking 
for means to stop inflation, we must make 
certain that we are not also knocking out 
our economic system and our way of life. 
For example: It is the national policy of this 
country to protect its citizens against un- 
employment. Unemployment carries a high 
price tag: in terms of broken homes, loss of 
self-respect, and loss of national product. 
We cannot, therefore, undertake to curb in- 
flation at the price of increasing unemploy- 
ment. Likewise, we cannot stop inflation at 
the cost of substituting centralized planning 
and a totalitarian economy for our long 
existing and generally successful economic 
freedom. It must be further remembered 
that there is no magic in a stable price level. 
Naturally, stable prices going hand in hand 
with an expanding economy is the most de- 
sired situation. But stability of prices dur- 
ing the 1920’s did not prevent a most catas- 
trophic depression—and price stability may 
often conceal inequalities in the economic 
structure which may eventually upset the 
effective working of the whole economy. Our 
aim therefore must be price stability coupled 
with economic growth; price stability under 
which employment is full and the individual 
is free; price stability under which the econ- 
omy is not unduly restrained. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO STOP 
INFLATION 


Government spending: The oft-repeated 
proposal for cutting Government expendi- 
tures does not offer a simple solution, since 
national security, increasing demands for 
Government services and the dangers of un- 
employment necessitate certain levels of 
spending. But Government enterprise 
should be more and more directed to those 
areas where additional Federal expenditures 
will act to relieve depressed conditions and to 
reactivate idle labor and facilities—rather 
than increase pressures in areas where labor 
and facilities are already fully utilized. 

Balanced budget: A balanced budget does 
not offer a magic formula, since a balance 
could coexist with unemployment and a 
slow rate of economic growth. But deficit 
financing is inflationary in nature, and al- 
though a balanced budget is not always 
attainable, we should have it as often as we 
possibly can. Balancing the budget will 
also go a long way psychologically in con- 
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vincing the people that the Government is 
determined on fighting inflation. 

Fiscal-monetary policies: The Govern- 
ment can help stabilize prices by tightening 
credit policies, and this has been one of the 
most effective means for combating inflation 
in England, in recent years. But naturally, 
we do not want a tight money policy which 
subordinates economic growth to stable 
prices, and which creates substantial unem- 
ployment. It is most essential that we have 
flexible monetary policies—designed to meet 
changing needs and to aid market adjust- 
ments. But the flexibility of such policies 
greatly depends on the Government’s own 
financial position: For Government deficit 
budgeting may produce pressure on the 
Federal Reserve System to follow an easy 
money policy, to assist in financing and 
refinancing Government deficits. 

Farm subsidies: It has been said that 
supporting prices of basic farm commod- 
ities at parity is a potent source of infla- 
tionary pressure, while at the same time 
offering only temporary relief to farmers— 
since the basic farm problems remain unan- 
swered. Because technological progress has 
tended to make the large commercial farm 
relatively efficient, 44 percent of our farms 
now produce 91 percent of the value of mar- 
keted farm produce. Quite often it is the 
affluent farmer that is being subsidized, 
while little help is going to the needy one. 
The rise in output per man-hour has in 
recent years been more rapid in agriculture 
than in the rest of our economy, but the 
farmer cannot be deserted because he has 
learned to be more efficient. Still, with 
Government payments continuing to com- 
prise 40 percent of net farm income, and 
the Federal-held surplus and pledged loans 
totaling more than $9 billion by the end 
of 1959, we must search for more perma- 
nent, constructive, and lasting solutions for 
the farming sector of our economy. Devel- 
opments to bring industry into the farm 
areas should be encouraged and relocation 
and retraining grants should be made avail- 
able to assist the submarginal farmer de- 
siring to enter more promising employ- 
ment. 

Cutting taxes: Cutting taxes, unless we 
also produce an equivalent reduction in Fed- 
eral expenditures, will act to eneourage in- 
flation rather than to slow it down. But 
a reform of the tax system, with the main 
emphasis upon measures that will produce 
the means for financing research and mod- 
ernization of our industrial machinery, is 
an important part of any effort to increase 
the efficiency of the economy and to keep 
costs and prices down. 

Cutting personal and corporate income 
taxes and the modernization of deprecia- 
tion laws are necessary developments, but 
as long as the people require more and more 


Government services, and as long as inter- . 


national security requires tremendous ex- 
penditures, only minor relief can be expected 
in the total_tax picture. 

Foreign trade: Foreign competition, it is 
said, can generally be expected to act as 
stimulus for the reappraisement of costs 
and prices, while high tariffs and import 
quotas help keep up domestic prices and 
shelter inefficiency and monopoly. It is 
quite probable that the United States can 
at times make its economy stronger by ex- 
posing its producers to fair competition from 
abroad. But modifications in a free trade 
policy are necessary in order to protect stra- 
tegically essential industries, or to protect 
our economy against subsidized and unfair 
competition. Since cheap labor abroad 
coupled with effective new machinery and 
plants, to which we have contributed 
through our foreign assistance, may have ad 
verse effects on our own economy—it may be 
necessary to study the further need for 
quotas. Still, if inflation in this country is 
harnessed there is no reason why we should 
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not be able to compete favorably with other 
countries—both in our own and in foreign 
markets. 

Curbing bigness: The efficiency, mobility 
and the power of our economy are directly 
related to its size. There is no crime -in 
bigness, for a big country requires big busi- 
ness. Breaking up large corporations and 
powerful unions will not by themselves stop 
inflation. Breaking up unions in several 
parts, so there would be several unions in 
the same industry, would not have the in- 
tended results—for confusion, rivalry and 
union warfare would certainly not act to 
diminish the upward pressure on wages. 
Likewise, giving the-job of big industry to a 
large number of uncoordinated and re- 
sources—poor entrepreneurs will not aid ef- 
ficiency or lower prices. 


But constant vigilance is necessary to make 





* certain that competition becomes more vig- 


orous and pervasive in American economy. 
The ciaims of “administered prices” in Amer- 
ican industry, as well as the complaints of 
wage increases causing ‘“‘cost-push” inflation, 
indicate that constant Government attention 
must be directed to the maintenance of, a 
competitive order both in industry and in 
labor. With labor income comprising. some 
62 percent of the national income, it is evi- 
dent that wages have a substantial impact 
on consumer prices, and thinking citizens 
will agree that antimonopoly controls must 
apply to all kinds of private economic activ- 
ities—whether carried on by industry, com- 
merce, labor, professional associations, co- 
Operatives or any other combines. Such 
controls, however, must not be exercised in 
a haphazard, fragmentary and disjointed 
manner. Creating a just and proper balance 
in our economy requires the production of a 
comprehensive program, well-coordinated 
and positive in approach, in which the legis- 
lative, administrative and judicial branches 
of the Government must cooperate. 


PUBLIC INITIATIVE IN COMBATING INFLATION 


Our economic system—to which we have 
been fondly referring, in recent times, as 
“People’s Capitalism”—is dependent for its 
true success not on centralized direction and 
scrutiny of the Soviet type but on widespread 
creativeness, ingenuity, and cooperation. 
“People’s Capitalism” implies that the means 
of production are not merely in the hands 
of the few giants of industry, but are dis- 
persed among large numbers of property 
holders, professional people, farmers, public 
servants, and laborers. ‘People’s Capitalism” 
does away with the discredited Marxist 
theories of capital-labor struggle, predicted 
to work the internal destruction of capital- 
ism, and strives, instead, toward a closer 
“working partnership” between all the ele- 
ments participating in the national produc- 
tion: capital, management, and labor. 

It is with the belief in “people’s capital- 
ism” that I am calling for a rapprochement 
-of management and labor—to plan together 
for the common and public good, and to 
work together against the destructive pow- 
ers of inflation. 

Management by enlisting the active coop- 
eration of all employees, from top executives 
to the lowest of orderlies, can succeed in 
Teducing the ratio of payroll expenses to 
sales revenues. “At the present time,” we 
must agree with one expert commentator, 
“only a few enterprises really succeed in 
gaining the active cooperation of their work- 
ers. Today the most important capabilities 
of the American workers, their imagination, 
their ingenuity, their ability to invent and 
to discover shortcuts are rarely put to use 


| because methods of management in most 
| Plants are not designed to bring out these 


qualities. Indeed, most managers have lit- 

tle conception how much ability is going to 

waste through not being used.” 
Encouragement of productivity through a 
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system of bonuses, providing workers with 
additional pay whenever the ratio of payroll 
costs to sales is reduced, has proved effective 
in the industries that have tried it. Stock 
options to labor as well as management in- 
crease the sense of partnership. Still, the 
use of these procedures is not widespread 
enough and their more general adoption will 
depend on an increasing degree of mutual 
confidence and a change in some of the ad- 
versary philosophies of management and 
labor. I believe that these and other new 
management methods, designed to enlist all 
units of production in improved teamwork, 
hold great promise for checking rising costs. 

Labor, likewise, must exercise statesman- 
ship and restraint in its constant drive for 
higher pay and better working conditions. 
It must be remembered that. higher labor 
pay may be almost totally cancelled out by 
the higher prices of the commodities that 
labor must buy. Some inflationary force 
has been previously provided by wnion- 
management bargaining in key industries, 
for although only less than one-fourth of 
our workers are unionized—the effect of in- 
creased wages was often felt throughout the 
labor market. But the situation is now 
changing, and the developments in the steel 
strike indicate that the settlement is likely 
to produce no substantial increase in the 
price of steel. If the changed attitude in 
steel and auto negotiations will be heeded 
by other labor contracts, the increases in 
the cost of labor and the resultant impact 
on prices will be much more moderate in 
the early 1960’s than it has been since the 
end of the war. 

Generally, public encouragement should 
be given to the nongovernmental sector of 
our economy in any of its endeavors to in- 
crease national productivity, to guide pro- 
duction into items with greater durability, 
less obsolescence and lower prices. For as 
the chief manager of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland put it recently: 

“Higher productivity will be able to keep 
prices down and money sound, provided that 
management will finally feel the moral re- 
sponsibility to pass technical progress on to 
the consumer in the form of lower prices.” 

I have, therefore, noted with full agree- 
ment the recent statement of Dr. Raymond 
J. Saulnier, Chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, that in order 
to achieve general price stability, price re- 
ductions must be accomplished in the in- 
dustries “where productivity gains are es- 
pecially rapid.”’ In fact, Dr. Saulnier urged 
both labor and management in those fields 
to forego part of the gains of productivity 
in the public interest; labor by accepting 
lesser wage increases than the productivity 
gains, and management by cutting prices in- 
stead of taking the productivity advances in 
higher profits. Thus, both labor and busi- 
ness should be to exercise better 
judgment and more responsibility in setting 
prices and “wages consistent with general 
stability. And competition should be pre- 
served in both products and in labor so as 
to limit the power of business and labor to 
set unreasonably high prices and wages. 
England and Germany are apparently find- 
ing solutions, cannot we—we reasonable 
Americans—exemplify our reasonableness by 
using good judgment? 


GOOD ECONOMICS WILL MAKE SENSE 


It has been said the term “inflation,” like 
the term “rheumatism” at the turn of the 
century, covers a multitude of ailments. 
With the multiplicity of factors which con- 
tribute to inflation, it is obvious that no one 
all-purpose pill will cure it. We have listed 
the'reforms that are needed in several fields, 
and it would be unrealistic if we forgot that 
there always are formidable obstacles to 
changes in public policy. Such comprehen- 
sive Government and private sector policy 


line. The 
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to curb inflation may appear to present some 
difficult problems, because at first glance 
it may seem to pit the general interest in a 
stable dollar against many organized and 
vocal special interests. But I believe that 
the program outlined by me demonstrates 
that anti-inflation action can be taken with- 
out serious or lasting damage to any of the 
constituent parts of American economy. 
Still, all these interests and groups must be 
educated to understand that their own wel- 
fare turns, in the long run, upon a strong 
and effective national economy, adaptable to 
change and capable of competing in the 
international market. 

I believe that the essential first step in 
the campaign for a stable dollar is the res- 
toration of the public confidence in the 
stability of our currency. A legislative state- 
ment proclaiming the goal of stabilizing the 
purchasing power of the dollar is one ap- 
propriate way of demonstrating Govern- 
ment’s determination to act. 

The second necessary step is the develop- 
ment of an economic plan which will com- 
bine our desire for stability with our need 
for growth. A strong statement urging cre- 
ative thinking on the economic future ap- 
peared recently in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch: ' 

“There is not much doubt that the econ- 
omy can be expanded rapidly if the Federal 
budget is rapidly inflated. But to conclude 
* * * that we need only spend a lot more 
Federal money fast is to ignore the cruc‘al 
parts of the pro’ é 
isfactory rate of growth without 
and without relying on 
fort? * * * Perhaps the answer lies in some 
kind of economic plan based on a controlled 
increase in creative public expenditures, ac- 
companied by taxes to pay for them. De- 
vising such a plan is the task of economic 
statesmanship, and putting it into effect the 
task of political leadership. Cannot our so- 
ciety generate the political and economic re- 
sources necessary to meet such a plain chal- 
lenge? This much is certain: Unless we do 
meet this supreme challenge of our times, 
we shall see more and more peoples drifting 
toward communism, fewer and fewer com- 
mitted to the islands of freedom.” 

To help produce such a plan and to create 
better and high-level coordination of the 
several departments and units of govern- 
ment in pursuing both stability and growth, 
I have introduced legislation for the estab- 
lishment of a National Economic Council for 


that this war may well be won or lost in the 
markets of the world and on the production 
Economic Council is pat- 
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Our National Flower—The Rose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, many of 
my constituents have written me con- 
cerning our national flower, and under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include an unusually informative 
letter from a lovely lady who lives at 
Calvert, Ala., whom I have known all of 
her life, Mrs. Evelyn Nader. Mrs. Nader 
has also written to otir President last 
November in behalf of the rose as our 
national flower. Mrs. Nader has certain- 
ly made a strong case for the rose, and I 
feel confident that her letter will be of 
interest to all of our people throughout 
the 50 States of our Union. 

The letter follows: 

CatvertT, ALA., March 16, 1960. 
Hon. Frank W. Borxkin, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Franx: The time is getting near 
when Congress will vote on a flower to rep- 
resent our Nation. Several people have 
nominated various flowers, including the 
corn tassel. But don’t you agree that a 
flower that is going to represent our Nation 
and our people should not be just anything 
that can ke picked up anywhere? - This, to 
me, would be like walking down a street, 
up to a person, and say, “Congratulations, 
buddy; you are now our new President.” I 
think that picking our Nation’s flower should 
be like picking our President. Choose one 
that has background,and morals that we 
can look at and very proudly. say, “That is 
our national flower.” Such a flower will not 
only represent our Nation, but also what the 
United States stands for—freedom, democ- 
racy, and liberty. And not any of these 
things have been handed to us on a silver 
platter... They have been fought for and paid 
heavily for. 

Now I would like to nominate the flower 
that I think stands for these things—the 
rose. I know that a Senator is also back- 
ing the rose; I don’t remember his name or 
whether he is a Democrat or Republican, 
which doesn’t matter—he is an American. 

Mr. Franx, I know that you love flowers 
and have had experience in raising roses; 
so you know that you can’t just stick a rose 
in the ground, forget it, and expect to get 
beautiful flowers. A rose has to be planted 
carefully to make sure the roots get a good 
start. After all, the roots are the mainstay 
of anything, including our country. A rose 
also has to be pruned and the decayed leaves 
pulled away. Doesn't this also coincide with 
our justice? A decayed person or criminal 
is pruned away from scciety so he won't 
infect other people. A rose must be sprayed 
to protect against the many insects and bugs 
that would invade and try to devourit. This 
is also significant of our Nation. If we don’t 
protect our country against the people who 
would invade us, our Nation would be de- 
voured. We must continually be on our 
guard and defense. Our flower must also 
be able to withstand many hardships and 
bloom out again—here again the rose. It 
withstands cold, heat, flood, and drought, 
and comes out again to be as beautiful as 
ever. Therefore, it can be raised in every 
State in our Nation, including our new 
sister, Alaska—again symbolizing the United 
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States, because we have withstood many 
crises and always come out as strong as-ever. 

There are many varieties of roses, also 
colors, which .again symbolizes our democ- 
racy, where people of every race and creed 
live in one country. 

The variety of roses is so large that we 
could have one named for each State, or 
have one named for each President. Several 
Presidents already have been so honored, 
including the present Mr. Eisenhower. 

Several beautiful flowers have been nomi- 
nated for the role of national flower, but I 
beg you to compare their qualities and beauty 
with the rose, then ask yourself, “Can any 
one of the others even come close to the 
rose as a representative of our Nation?” 

After all, with an American Beauty rose 
in every yard, can you deny that this would 
indeed be America the Beautiful? 

Very sincerely, ‘ 
Mrs. EVELYN NADER. 





The Most Dilatory Body in Washington— 
The Federal Power Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 ; 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, on March 
16 the Denver Post carried an excellent 
editorial on the question of’ the “Most 
Dilatory Body in Washington—the Fed- 
eral Power Commission.” 

A few days ago I introduced legislation 
to force the FPC “to get busy and carry 
out its statutory duty to regulate natural 
gas rates.” 

We thank the Denver Post for its sup- 
port when it said, ““We have no doubt the 
FPC would become a beehive of activity, 
grinding out decisions in rapid order if 
the Wolf bill were to become law.” 

The editorial follows: 

Iowa Learns Asout Gas RATES 


Representative Leonarp G. Wo.tFr, Demo- 
crat, of Iowa, wants to pass a law requiring 
the Federal Power Commission to get busy 
and carry out its statutory, duty to regulate 
natural gas rates. 

It seems that in parts of Iowa the North- 
ern Natural Gas Co., a pipeline wholesaler 
of gas, has made three successive rate in- 
creases, which are subject to later review 
and possible refund. 

But the FPC, which is about the most 
dilatory body in Washington, has not yet 
gotten around to passing on the‘reasonable- 
ness of any of the three. 

While consumers are shelling out money 
month after month to pay for the three in~- 
creases, they are wondering if they will live 
long enough to receive and enjoy any re- 
funds to which they may be entitled when 
the issues finally have been decided. 

Colorado gas consumers can sympathize 
with the Iowa consumers, but cannot offer 
them any words of cheer or hope. 

In Colorado four gas rate increases were 
piled up on top of one another from January 
1, 1954, to February 5, 1958. 

The FPC never did show any interest in 
trying and disposing of the cases with rea- 
sonable dispatch. . 

When collections under these increases got 
up near the $100 million mark, it became 
obvious that both the pipeline company and 
its customers would be hurt if the dispute 
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over the four increases were not settled 
quickly. 

The failure of the FPC to pass upon the 
increases had kept the pipeline company 
from going ahead with plans to enlarge its 
gas supply to the growing Colorado market. 

It also was threatening to jeopardize the 
income tax refunds which the pipeline com- 
pany needed to recapture if it were to pay 
large refunds for overcharges. 

Because the FPC fell down on its job, the 
pipeline and the customers finally arrived at 
settlements between themselves by horse 
trading methods which gave the customers 
refunds totaling approximately $50 million 


and served to scale down the four increases | 


by @ nominal amount. 

Settlement by negotiation was far from 
satisfactory, however. 

It required both sides to bargain away 
certain disputed rate principles, the “rights” 
and “wrongs” of which could only be de- 
cided if the FPC had gone through with nor- 
mal hearing and decision procedures. 

The people of Iowa are learning what the 
people of Colorado have known for a long 
time—that gas rate regulation as adminis- 
tered by the present FPC is a joke. 

Representative WoLF has proposed a bill 
which would require the FPC to dispose of 
any rate increases case filed by any pipeline 
company before it could permit the same 
company to file a second rate increase and 
collect still higher rates thereunder, subject 
to possible later refund. 


We have no doubt the FPC would become 


a beehive of activity, grinding out decisions 
in rapid order, if the Wolf bill were to be- 
come law. 

Any change that might stir the FPC from 


greatly to.be desired. We wish Representa- 
tive Wo.Fr luck in his venture. 





‘The Airlift Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


' Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the New York Times of Tuesday, 
March 22, 1960: 

Tue AIRLirr PrRospLEM—TI: CARIBBEAN. EXER- 
CISE ExPecrep To Leap TO Broap STuDIES oF 
MILITARY TRANSPORT 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 
Clarification, or resolution, of the peren- 
nial defense controvery about military airlift 
requirements may result from exercise Big 





Slam/Puerto Pine, now starting its second 


week. 

The 2-week maneuver, ending March 28, 
involves virtually all the Military Transport 
Service’s 483 four-engined passenger and 
cargo aircraft, and more than 20,000 troops of 
the Army’s Strategic Army Corps. The Puerto 


Pine phase of the exercise involves the trans- _ 4 : 


portation from 14 airfields all over the United 
States to Puerto Rico and return of the Army 


troops and of 11,000 tons of supplies. It is 9 


the largest military airlift exercise ever held. 
The Big Slam phase has intensified for the 
2-week maneuver the normal flying activities 
of MATS to an average of about 8 flight hours 
daily for each plane—a rate estimated: as 
minimum wartime tempo. The strain placed — 
on pilots and air crews, in this doubling of 
their flying time, and on maintenance and 
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communications personnel in working 12 or 


‘more hours a day, is described as a test of 


the war readiness of the Transport Service, 
FIRST TRAINING OF KIND 


It is that, but exercise Big Slam /Puerto 
Pine is also a good deal more. It is valuable 
training, the first of its exact kind. It isa 
public relations tour de force directed to- 
ward Congress, now considering military ap- 
propriations during an election year. 

It is also a field laboratory that may pro- 
duce tentative answers to some of the ma- 
jor problems, difficulties and controversies 
that have complicated the issue of military 
air transportation. 

That the Pentagon and Congress are ob- 
viously hoping for some answers from exer- 
cise Big Slam /Puerto Pine is shown by the 
schedule of elaborate critiques to follow the 
end of the operation on March 28. 

MATS will hold its own critique at Scott 
Air Force Base in Illinois early in April. The 
Army will follow with a similar dissection 
of the Puerto Pine phase of the maneuver 
at Fort Bragg, N.C., headquarters of the 
Strategic Army Corps. Joint critiques will 
follow in the Pentagon. 

About mid-April a Special Armed Service 
Subcommittee of the House of Representa- 
tives, which‘ has been studying the Nation’s 
military airlift capabilities, will be. given a 
full report on the exercise. 

The problems to be discussed at these 
critiques include: 

Military airlift requirements; the extent 
to which these requirements can be met by 
commercial carriers; the modernization of 
MATS and the kind of military aircraft re- 
quired; the effect of developing technology 
on what were formerly two different and 
sharply distinct functions—tactical and stra- 
tegic airlift; and the organizational and 
command relationships of the Air Force’s 
Tactical Air Command and of MATS and of 
either of them to.the Strategic Army Corps 
and the Army in general. 

Detailed and intensive consideration of all 
these problems and the close working rela- 
tionship that has been established between 
Gén. Thomas D. White, Air Force Chief of 
Staff, and Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, new 
Army Chief of Staff, may well lead in time 
to a greater and more realistic emphasis on 
airlift requirements for limited, as distinct 
from general, war. 





High Interest Rates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include the reso- 
lution of the March 11 meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Pub- 
lic Power Association to be placed in the 
Appendix of the CoNnGREssionaL REcorpD: 
RESOLUTION BY BOARD OF DIRECTORS, AMERI- 

CAN PUBLIC. POWER ASSOCIATION 


Whereas the electric power industry re- 
quires an unusually high amount of capital 
investment per dollar of revenue; and 

Whereas much of this investment by lo- 
cal publicly owned electric utilities is fi- 
nanced by long-term borrowing; and 

Whereas the interest rates which apply 
to this borrowing therefore have a substan- 
tial effect upon the ability of these local 
Publicly owned electric systems to supply 
an abundance of low-cost power to their 
consumers; and 
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Whereas the interest rate on public 
agency borrowing has recently approached 
the highest level in a quarter of a century: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the American Public Power Association, a 
service organization which represents more 
than 1,000 local publicly owned electric sys- 
tems throughout the United States, urges 
the Congress to support policies favorable 
to low interest rates, and to oppose legis- 
lation. such as H.R. 10590, which would 
breach the traditional ceiling on long-term 
Federal borrowing and would adversely 
affect the interest rates on bonds issued 
by local publicly owned electric systems. 

Adopted at regular meeting of board of 
directors, American Public Power Associa- 
tion, at Washington, D.C., March 11, 1960. 





Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a portion 
of the remarks of Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris, Chaplain of the Senate, made on 
March 15, 1960, before several teachers 
and educators in Abilene, Tex. 

The portion of Dr. Harris’ speech re- 
lates to the majority leader of the Senate 
of the United States, the Honorable 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON: 


When, with Vice President Nrxon, or who- 
ever is to preside, I enter the Senate Cham- 
ber at the beginning of each session, and the 
one in the chair announces “‘The Senate will 
be in order, and the Chaplain will lead in 
prayer,” I am never far from a distinguished 
Texan. A tall form, bowing reverently, but a 
few feet from the rostrum is the majority 
leader. I refer of course to my good friend, 
and your great Senator, LYNDON JOHNSON. 
He is always there at the opening unless an 
important conference takes him to the 
White House. 

In my judgment, he is as able a leader 
of a deliberative body as our country has 
produced. 

In his alert brain there seems to be a 
built-in diagram of the Senate. With un- 
canny accuracy he is aware of the probable 
attitudes and reactions of the Senate Mem- 
bers to pending bills. But, all that knowl- 
edge is the result of painstaking care and 
toil. 

During these hectic, wearying days of the 
round-the-clock civil rights debate, I have 
watched his demeanor with admiration. In 
the midst of it all he has remained con- 
siderate, courteous, and fair. As I have seen 
him exert his leadership, I found myself 
thinking of a line from Kipling’s “If”’—*If 
you can keep your head when all around you 
are losing theirs and blaming it on you.” 
Well, Kipling concludes if you can you'll 
be “a man”—and, we might add, if you can 
in the U.S. Senate, and Senator Lynpon 
JOHNSON has, you’ll be not just a sagacious 


politician, but a statesman tall enough to, 


look over mere partisan fences to what he 
deems best for the Nation’s welfare as a 
whole, y 

When, in the midst of the debate, I told 
him I was coming to Abilene—in his State— 
his face lighted up and he said, “that’s one 
of my favorite places—give them my love.” 
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Cheering the Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, 
lain, U.S. Senate, which appeared in the 
Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., March 
20; 1960: 

SPmres OF THE SPIRIT—-CHEERING THE FLAG 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the US. Senate) 


What has happened to the exultant surge 
of pride in the hearts of Americans when 
anywhere the Stars and Stripes are unfurled? 

In this year of our Lord, as we enter a 
fateful decade in the life of our Nation, and 
of all nations, there is little necessity to 
exhort people inside our Nation, and outside, 
to shout our faults and failings from the 
housetops. There are already too many ex- 
perts in that field. 

Of course, vilifying America bas been the 
stock in trade of atheistic communism both 
in Russia and on mainland China these 
many years. For them, nothing good can 
come out of this free land. Their bitter 
billingsgate is a sort of pathological reactioa 
to the Marxist goal of ultimate world 
domination. The jeers of the Sino-Russian 
tyranny are expressed in half-truths and 
outright misrepresentations as with gleeful 
delight they hold a magnifying glass over 
our admitted imperfections. All that is a 
part of their big lie propaganda. We do 
not expect them to cheer for the red, white, 
and blue. 

But our deep concern in this message is 
the contemporary tendency for misled citi- 
zens of this valiant land—the envy of ail 
the earth—to follow the example of covetous 
outsiders who push their hate campaigns 
against anything they dub American. 

One thing to remember is that dictator- 
ship washes its soiled linen in private. 
Nothing is made public which does not pass 
official censorship. The whitewashed re- 
ports given to the enslaved, and to the out- 
side world, are “doctored” to conform ‘to the 
purposes of tyrants whose will is the na- 
tion’s policy. In a genuine democracy all 
is different. It is what is wrong which is 
likely to be exhibited. In democracy the 
people are not regimented or coerced to acé 
cept everything handed down from an all- 
wise hierarchy. The people with conscience 
and wills unfettered work out their own 
salvation in the gymnasium of their own 
decisions and actions. 

In competition with the iron regime of of 
conformity, government-of the people, and 
by the people, has a temporary disadvantage. 
Its dirty linen is hung out on the public 
common for all to behold. There are in- 
vestigations and revelations which enrage 
and shock the preponderantly decent mem- 
bers of the commonwealth. Those who are 
aghast at the iniquity oa are likely to 
lose a sense of 
scandalized eyes, to ask in Peete “Is this 
America?”’ 

The subversive forces worki; feverishly 
day and night to discount our democracy 
often succeed to an alarming degree in 
getting shocked Americans to conclude that 
thts great experiment in freedom has broken 
down. There are many who, failing to put 
crimes against the state in their true pro- 
portion to righteousness in this good land, 
come to think of the flag as having lost the 
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stars of its idealism, and the white stripes 
of its virtues, leaving nothing but a waving 
red blush of shame as a national emblem. 
But, thank God, this is not so. With all 
that tends to drag the American dream from 


Independence Hall to Iwo Jima, when it was 
more appropriate for Americans with a Te 
Deum in their hearts to sing, “Three cheers 

for the red, white, and blue.” 
Where, oh where, but in America is plenty 
so shared, need so alleviated, thy so 
ing, gulfs so bridged? It is the land 


paper, true to the Union Jack, the Man- 
chester Guardian, declared editorially some 
time ago: “The United States has done more 
than any other country to guarantee peace 
in the world. America remains the fore- 
most country in the world whose ideal in 
the words of its own Constitution is ‘to 
promote the general welfare and secure the 
blessings of liberty.’ The United States has 
more than any other country in the 
ld to help others, and to secure their 
help, prosperity and welfare.” And so, from 
3,000 miles away, under English skies we 
hear the refrain, “Three ch2ers for the Red, 
White and Blue.” 
uraged and disgusted Americans, de- 
ceived by a distorted sense of proportion, 
need to read the story of Elijah. After great 
triumph in whipping the priests 


In a fit of depression he believed 
ation had turned to denial 
He thought that he alone 
preserved national honor. Sitting un- 
he wished he had never 
e was mistaken. God told 
y quiet homes where 
are the leaven of any land, 
their garments. The prophet 
know that his arithmetic was 
and, instead of being alone, he 
6,999. God’s word came to the 
“I have left me 7,000 in Israel 
whose knees have not bowed unto Baal.” 
And so Elijah ran up the flag again with 
pride, as we must do in our own land. 

To be sure, corruption gets the headlines; 
but to one traitor to the flag there are 7,000 
whose patriotism is as pure as that of the 
Founding Fathers. 

In this epochal day, with many “false 
lights on the shore” and with those on 
board who do not have America in their 
hearts, still with swelling pride we can join 
in the cheers which ring in Longfellow’s 
lines— 


Sail on, O Union! strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all its hopes of future years. 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


So cheer for the Red, White and Blue 
whose mandates make tyranny tremble. 
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Clara McMillan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, it 
is my pleasure to call to the attention of 
the House an event which occurred in 
South Carolina of more than passing 
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importance. On March 15 Mrs. Clara 

McMillan, my immediate predecessor 
and and the wife of our late Congress- 
man, Thomas S. McMillan, -whom you, 
Mr. Speaker, knew, and many other of 
our colleagues, was elected Mother of 
the Year in South Carolina. This honor 
could have happened to no finer person. 
Clara McMillan represents the most 
enobling virtues of southern womanhood 
and motherhood. Despite the conflict- 
ing currents and distractions of modern- 
day living, her life will serve as a sta- 
bilizing inspiration to contemporary 
motherhood to withstand the insidious 
forces that mark modern-day living. 

Mr. Speaker, I enclose an article from 
the Charleston, S.C., newspaper, the 
News and Courier, in which this impor- 
tant event is noted: 

{From the Charleston (8.C.) News and Cou- 

rier, Mar. 15, 1960] 
Mrs. McMILLAN oF ULMERS Is MOTHER OF 
YEAR 

CoLumsIA.—Mrs. Clara Gooding McMillan 
of Ulmers in Allendale County, the only 
South Carolina woman to serve in Congress, 
Monday was named South Carolina Mother 
of the Year. 

The 65-year-old widow of former Con- 
gressman Thomas 8S. McMillan and the 
mother of five sons will succeed Mrs. Hugo 
S. Sims of Orangeburg as State mother. 

When her husband died in 1939, Mrs. Mc- 
Millan succeeded him as U.S. Representative 
from the State’s First Congressional District. 
She served 14 months of her husband’s term. 

At the time of her husband’s death, Mrs. 
McMillan was left with five sons, ranging in 
age from 9 to 17. 

After retiring from the House, she worked 
for the National Youth Administration, the 
Office of Government Reports, the Office of 
War Information, and the State Department, 
where she was a congressional liaison officer. 

Mrs. McMillan was born near Brunson in 
Hampton County, was graduated from the 
old. Confederate Home College in Charles- 
ton, and later taught school at Crockettville 
before marrying. 

Her husband was at one time speaker of 
the State House of Representatives and was 
elected to Congress for eight terms. 

_ Four of her sons—Thomas 8., James C., 
William G., and Robert H.—all hold techni- 
cal jobs at the Savannah River nuclear plant. 
The other son, Edward W., is serving in the 
Navy. 

Mrs. McMillan has 15 grandchildren. 

She will represent South Carolina in the 
American Mother of the Year competition. 





Our Monetary System: High Interest 
Rates Are the Same as a Sales Tax on 
the Great Majority of the American 
People, Except That the Revenue From 
This “Tax” Goes To Fatten the Profits 
of the Financial Institutions and the In- 
comes of a Few Wealthy Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 
OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 
Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, on March 


21 I called attention to a most unusual 
and informative series of articles pub- 





March 22 


lished by the Texas Observer, of Austin, — 









Tex., dealing with our monetary system — 





and many of the Federal Reserve’s pres< 
ent policies and practices. 


These are extremely important arti- 


cles, it seems-to me, because they deal 
with a.subject which intimately affects 


‘the economie well-being of all of us, 


as well as perhaps our national posture 
in the contest with Russia and the other 
countries that are pursuing the Commu. 
nist brand of economic organization; 
Consequently, when I mentioned these 
articles previously, I put the first of the 
series into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
an extension to my remarks. Today I 
invite the Members’ attention to the sec- 


ond in this series of articles, which is — q 


titled “High Interest Is a U.S. Sales 
Tax.” 

The high interest policy is, indeed, 
equivalent to a tax on the American peo- 
ple. It is a tax from which about 98 
percent of the people lose and about 2 
percent of the people enjoy an unwar- 
ranted bonus. The second of this 
series of articles is unlike the others in 
that it was not written by the staff of 
the Texas Observer, but is a statement 
contributed by our colleague from Texas 
[Mr. Patman]. 

Those people who are under an illu- 


sion that the Republican Party has es<_ 


tablished a record of fighting inflation 
and that the Democratic Party is the 
party of inflation have a surprise in 


a 
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store. The gentleman from Texas has a F 


prepared a tabulation of all of the roll- 
call votes on the issue of inflation during 


the World War II and~postwar years, § 


The factual record as to how the mem- 
bers of the two parties have voted on the 
question of checking inflation has shown 
that the Republican Members of the 


House over the years have voted con- 


sistently and overwhelmingly for infla- 
tion and against measures to check 
inflation. 

I will not give away the plot but will 
reserve for the reader an opportunity 
to learn the exact scores in the article 
below. This article appeared in the 
Texas Observer of January 15: 

HicH INTeREsT Is a US. Sates Tax 
(By Wricut Parman) 

TEXARKANA—If Congress passed a stiff 
sales tax—one which would take a big bite 
out of every dollar consumers spend for 
groceries and everything else—many people 
would be up in arms about it. It is no 
wonder, then, that many people resent the - 
administration’s high-interest policy. 

For 98 percent of the people the high- 
interest policy amounts to the same thing 


as a sales tax, except there are two notable “9 












































differences. First, the tax is somewhat hid- — = 


den and the uninformed consumer does not ~ 


recognize it as one of the things causing 
his dollar to shrink. Second, this hidden 
tax is not going to pay the cost of Govern- 
ment nor reduce the Federal debt, but does 
fatten the incomes of a few families of great 
wealth, plus, of course, the incomes of the 
big bankers and Wall Street money dealers. 


Consider what high interest has done just ~ 


to the cost of owning a home. The present 


rate on FHA guaranteed mortgages, com- § 


pared to 1952, means that the typical home 
buyer today—one with a $13,500 mortgage— 


is paying out an extra $4,500 in interest — 


charges. The chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Housing recently computed 


the cost this way: This average family pur- ~ 


chasing a home today could have an added 
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bedroom and an added bathroom, and per- 
haps a garage also, for what it is paying in 
extra rates on most othér things. The in- 
crease in FHA rates is relatively modest—a 
mere 35 percent since 1952. The total cost 
of high interest to the average family would 
come to a staggering amount if anyone could 
compute it. It takes a huge bite out of the 


‘ budget of the family that buys an auto, a 


washing machine, or anything else on time. 

More than that, it shows up in increased 
prices, because business firms—retailers, dis- 
tributors, manufacturers, and so on—must 
all have credit. Increased interest rates 
have increased business costs. Today the 
average American family is paying $200 a 
year in interest charges just to carry the 
Federal debt, and this is being rapidly in- 
creased as old bonds issued at lower rates 
are being retired and replaced with new, 
high-interest bonds. 

There is nothing new about the Republi- 
can high-interest policy, nor about the cry 
that high interest fights inflation. This is 
an issue between the two political parties 
as old as the Republic itself. Oldtimers 
will well remember that when the great de- 
pression was at its worst—when factories 
were closed down, 10 to 12 million were un- 
employed, the men were standing in bread- 
lines all over America—the Republican 
policymakers were crusading against infla- 
tion just as much as today, if not more so. 
Actually, this crusade was continued even 
during World War II. 

To illustrate, recently I found in my files 


- @ letter written to me in early 1942 by 


the late, great Senator Robert L. Owen of 
Oklahoma, in which he said -this: “ ‘Infla- 
tionary’ has become an epithet of denuncia- 
tion for any expansion of credit. It is used 
as a financial ghost to frighten the unintel- 
ligent.” (Senator Owen, I might add, was 
longtime chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency; he helped 
draft the law setting up the Federal Reserve 
System and was one of the alltime great 
experts on our money and banking system.) 

Despite all the talk about inflation when 
interest rates are at issue, Republican policy 
has been anything but good when real in- 
flationary issues have been at stake. A few 
years ago I had tabulated all of the rollcall 
votes in the House between the beginning 
of World War II and the end of 1954 on 
measures where inflation was directly and 
plainly involved. There were 36 such roll- 
call votes in this period, having to do with 
such questions as whether we should have 
price controls during World War II, whether 
we should have more taxes to pay more of 
the cost of the war, and so on. There were 
7,000 votes by Democratic House Members 
and 6,600 votes by Republican Members. 
These Republican votes were 76 percent for 
inflation and only 24 percent against infla- 
tion. The Democratic votes were 32 percent 
for inflation, and 68 percent were against 
inflation. 

Incidentally, the letter from Senator Owen 
which I just mentioned was concerned with 
an issue which is with us again today. The 
issue was, and is, this: “When the Federal 
Reserve decides to increase the Nation's 
money supply, which method should it use?’ 
The Federal Reserve has two methods. It 


_ May itself acquire more Government securi- 


ties, in which case the interest payments on 
the securities are returned to the Treasury 
and the taxpayer is saved this cost. The 
other method is for the Federal Reserve to 
change its regulations so as to permit the 
Private banks to create the money with 
which to acquire more Government securi- 
ties. In this case there is no cost to the 
banks, but the interest payments go into 
bank profits. 

Naturally, many bankers oppose the first 
method. It not only denies them an op- 
portunity to pick up more Government se- 
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curities free of charge, it also tends to re- 
duce interest rates generally. When inter- 
est rates on Government bonds go down, all 
interest rates go down. The present Federal 
Reserve Board is siding with the private 
bankers; but during World War II and up 


until the present administration, the Board . 


sided mostly with the public. 

Perhaps I should point out that the Na- 
tion’s money supply is not fixed, but is in- 
creased when and as the Federal Reserve 
decides it should be increased. Generally, 
the money supply should be increased along 
with increased production of goods and serv- 
ices, otherwise a money pinch will tend to 
prevent an increase in production from tak- 
ing place. 

During World War II the Democratic ad- 
ministrations managed the Federal debt 
without raising the interest rate on long- 
term Government bonds above 24 percent. 
This was also true in the postwar years— 
up until mid-1951—even though there were 
shortages of materials and no price con- 
trols. Naturally, many bankers did not like 
the low-interest policy and set up cries of 
inflation, but not quite for the same reason 
they are crying inflation today. The pres- 
ent administration has.raised interest rates 
on long-term Government bonds to 4% per- 
cent, and.at this point it is stopped by a 
law passed during Woodrow Wilson’s ad- 
ministration, in 1918, which sets a ceiling 
at this level. 

During the past session of Congress the 
Wall Street bankers and administration 
brought all kinds of pressures to get this 
ceiling repealed, but Congress refused. The 
great crusade against inflation now being 
intensified, with the help of new recruits 
from the advertising council and many na- 
tional organizations, is aimed at stirring up 
grassroots support for repealing this 40-year- 
old law. If this succeeds, all interest rates 
will continue upward and the average family 
will be even harder hit. : 

Plainly, the tight-money and high-interest 
policies have done none of the good things 
claimed for them. These policies brought 
on the great recession of 1957-58, yet even 
then, when industry was operating at low 
gear, the big unions obtained wage increases 
and the big corporations raised prices to 
cover the increased wage costs, and then 
some. High interest comes out of the eco- 
nomic hides of the unorganized and less 
powerful, namely, the consumer and small- 
business man arid the farmer, To illustrate, 
farm income has gone down from $15 bil- 
lion in /1952 to about $12 billion in 1959. 
But personal income from interest has gone 
up from $12 billion in 1952 to about $22 bil- 
lion in 1959. Not more than 2 percent of the 
families profit, on balance, from high inter- 
est. For example, U.S. savings bonds are the 
most widely held by the interest-bearing ob- 
ligation. By law only individuals can own 
them, and they are aimed at small investors 
by being issued in small denominations and 
made available on payroll savings plans. 
Yet a recent Federal Reserve survey shows 
that only 5 percent of the American families 
own 87 percent of the $42 billion savings 
bonds outstanding, and 72 percent of the 
families own none. 


Key Pornts Are LISTED 


TEXARKANA.—In a statement of points 
which “should not be overlooked” in the 
Obseryer’s report on the monetary situation, 
Representative Wricut PaTMAN said: 

“Over 40 years the Government interest 
rate on long-term bonds has been fixed at 
not exceeding 4% percent. During this time 
we have gone through depressions and infla- 
tions and the rate was maintained at ap- 
proximately 214, seldom over 3 percent, with 
no demand to increase the overall of 4% 
percent, until President Eisenhower de- 
manded it recently. 
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“During 12 years, from. 1939 to 1951 
Federal Reserve maintained the long-term 
rate at 244 percent, and bonds did not go 
below par. During a part of this time th 
Federal Government was spending a q 
of a billion dollars a day in World War II. 
During a part-of this time we had the great- 
est inflation threat caused by the holdup of 
purchasing power at a time when goods were 
not available and people holding this pur- 
chasing power all wanted to spend it, at one 
time after the war was over. Notwithstand- 
ing this most trying time in history for our 
fiscal policies, the Government long-term 
rate was maintained at 2% percent, and 
these bonds did not go below par. 

“If such rates can be maintained as in- 
dicated, they can be maintained any time if 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Open 
Market Committee will cooperate. The 
truth is, the Open Market Committee is 

of five members who are selected 
by the banks, with the other seven Federal 
Reserve bank presidents. Seven members 
of this Board are selected for 14-year terms 
by the President and the other five are se- 
lected by the commercial banks who profit 
from their operations. This is a weakness 
right here. The people who profit from high 
interest rates are fixing them. 

“On the national debt we are paying $1 
billion more in interest in 1959 than in 1958. 
We are paying $4 billion more in 1959 over 
rgughly the same debt in 1952. Our Presi- 
dent is forcing an extortionate interest rate 
policy by allowing Federal Reserve to be in- 
dependent. It is robbery in broad daylight. 

“One of these days the people will get the 
truth about how our money system is ma- 
nipulated by a few, and a change will be 
made It is difficult to get .the facts over 
when only one side is earried in the press or 
included in news information by other 
means of communication.” 
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Wilkes-Barre Indebted to American Le- 
gion Post 132 % 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which 
appeared in the Wilkes-Barre Times- 


- Leader of March 14, 1960: 


Crry INDEBTED TO LEGION 


Post 182 of the American Legion is to be 
commended for providing the city with a 
$14,500 ambulance with an assist from the 
public. 

In years gone by, the Legion had financed 
the purchase directly, but last fall it an- 
nounced help would be needed on the proj- 
ect with the post making a substantial con- 
tribution and the undertaking. 

Because of the multiplicity of drives, the 
ambulance fund ran into delay in the final 
stage, but happily when the situation was 
called to the attention of the community, 
the balance was forthcoming. In fact, it was 
not even necessary to make a special solici- 
tation which had been proposed. 

Wilkes-Barre ts deeply indebted to the Le- 
gion for this enterprise. The ambulance, in 
use daily, in its own sphere is as essential 
as the fire department to the well-being of 
the municipality. The the past two decades, 
Legion ambulances have responded to 22,000 
calls. That is an impressive record that 
speaks eloquently for itself. 
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Food Power, U.S.A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
years, agriculture has served as a foun- 
dation for our economy. 

In the face of complex problems—re- 
sulting in costly programs of assist- 
ance—the Nation at times, unfortu- 
nately, loses sight of the tremendous 
significance of the farm economy—the 
production plant turning out food, a 
most valuable resource. 

Because of an ample supply of high- 
quality, nutritional food produced by the 
American farmer, the average citizen 
today is a stronger, healthier, more 
energetic, creative individual. 

Recently, the Central Soya Co., Inc., of 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., published a fine bro- 
chure entitled “Food Power, U.S.A.” 

Reflecting the fundamental signifi- 
cance of the farm economy to our econs 
omy, the health of our people, and prog- 
ress of our Nation, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have excerpts from the publica- 
tion printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Foop Power, U.S.A. 
FIVE MORE MOUTHS EVERY MINUTE 


Today, the U.S. farmer, who has never 
failed to make his land yield to meet de- 
mands of the time, is breadwinner for 173 
million Americans * * * and his US. family 
is increasing at the rate of five mouths a 
minute. 

In the early 1800's, farming was a way of 
life, and the average US. farmer was pro- 
ducing enough focd and fiber for himself 
and four other people. By 1920, the average 
farmer was supplying food for himself and 
eight other people, and the number of 
farmers was declining. 

In the early thirties, an agricultural revo- 
lution began that has been gaining mo- 
mentum every year. Electricity and tractors, 
trucks and farm equipment, and many other 
agricultural advancements were boosting the 
farmer’s productive ability. Currently, our 
farmers feed themselves and 20 others. Soon 
it will have to be himself and 25 others. 

Farming is no longer a way of life—instead, 
it is a highly skilled profession demanding 
many special talents. 

Acreage for croplands in the United States 
has remained almost stable for the past 35 
years. Yet population, which has always 
increased, is recording explosive growth, and 
showing a strong preference for eggs, meat, 
and milk every year. 

Production is increasing 


Fewer US. farmers, on larger farms, work- 
ing fewer hours, are constantly increasing 
egg. meat, and milk production. Their 
progress in efficiency has increased farm out- 
put in the past 17 years as much as the total 
increase in the 120 years from 1820 to 1940. 

As a nation, the United States has 7 per- 
cent of the world’s population, and only 13 
percent of our people are farmers. Yet U.S. 
farm producers, representing less than 1 
percent of the world’s population, are re- 
sponsible for 51 percent of the egg produc- 
tion, 41 percent of the red meat, and 46 
percent of the fluid milk in the world. 
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This tremendous production of Foodpower, 
U.S.A. was thought unattainable just a few 
years ago, and yet, there is no time to look 
at the record or rest on laurels. With no 
allowances for changes in per capita con- 
sumption, the production of eggs, meat, and 
milk must be increased at least another 25 
percent by 1975, just to meet the expected 
increase in U.S. population. 

Food’s a good buy 

Despite the rising index for costs of living, 
most protein foods, especially eggs and many 
meats, can be purchased for less money now 
than it took 10 years ago. The same meth- 
ods of volume-and efficiency in production 
that have made this possible should con- 
tinue to make protein foods a good buy in 
the future. 

FROM FARM TO MARKET TO DINNER TABLE 


Miracles, in growth and production, in 
processing, in distribution and marketing, 
put sunnyside eggs, a sizzling steak or a cold 
glass of milk on American dinner tables. 

With almost jewel-like precision, our deli- 
cately balanced animal food production ma- 
chine meshes many indispensable “gears.” 
Each gear is vital, each is powered by free- 
dom of production and purchase. Each gear 
is governed largely by freedom of competi- 
tive enterprise. F 

Competition is keen 


U.S. housewives with their freedom of pur- 
chase and desire for low-cost food have a 
powerful influence on the prices and volumes 
in every phase of food production, except 
the growing of grains on American farms. 

The poultry, livestock or dairy producer 
must meet market prices influenced by 
housewife demand with a minimum of “out- 
side” interference. The feed manufacturers 
supplying these food producers must meet 
competitive prices. ‘The meat packing- 
houses, egg stations, poultry dressing, and 
dairy plants must operate within a narrow 
margin that is controlled by an intensely 
competitive food marketing system. The 
corner groceries and supermarkets are com- 
peting with each other for the millions of 
food dollars housewives hold. 

It is this cherished privilege to compete 
and to purchase that lets a Philadelphia 
housewife buy a weekend roast that was born 
on the plains of Texas, fattened in feedlots 
of the Midwest, marketed through stockyards 
in Chicago, packaged, displayed, and sold at 
her local supermarket. 

Controls are costly 


Necessity mothers invention—demand for 
quick action usually results in politically 
expedient measures. Such was the case for 
beginning a program of production controls 
in agriculture. But in so doing, the power 
supplied by freedom of production is re- 
duced. Freedom of competition in produc- 
tion and marketing is drastically impaired 
or eliminated. 

Artificially supported prices have encour- 
aged production of impractical volumes. 
Acreage limitations have been largely offset 
by increased yields per acre, transplanted 
acreage, new crops or production areas. 

Unwieldy and enormous carryovers of some 
basic crops are now plaguing agriculture. 
These carryovers are confusing agricultural 
planners and costing taxpayers billions of 
dollars each year. 

One agricultural newcomer in the United 
States—soybeans—has for the most part 
been left alone. With vision, soybean pro- 
ducers have resisted suggestions for acreage 
controls urging instead a program that would 
encourage production for use. 

In this atmosphere of freedom, soybeans 
have become a major farm cash crop, the 
chief source of protein in today’s vital ani- 
mal feeds, an important source of fats and 
oils that have strengthened our national 
economy and let us share our blessings 
with other nations of the world. 
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Through tremendous increases in produc- 
tion with no cost to taxpayers, soybeans 
are making important contributions to food- 
power, U.S.A. 

EGGS “OVER EASY” PLEASE 

Laying hens are efficient factories that use 
poultry feed as their raw material to turn 
out an economical and health-giving food— 


gs. 

Like any other factory, production effi- 
ciency—how many eggs from how much 
feed—is an important factor in production 


rate, volume and cost. In 25 short years, U.S. . 


egg production has jumped from less than 3 
to nearly 54% billion dozen eggs per year. 
Most of this astronomical, increase in pro- 
duction has been due to the development of 
better egg “factories” and more efficient egg- 
producing feeds. Because of these develop- 
ments, U,S. citizens are buying eggs today 
for less money than it took 10 years ago. 
LIGHT MEAT OR DARK? 


Meat-type broiler chickens and their 
heavier cousins—turkeys—provide -30 or 
more pounds of appetizing and healthful 
meat for each U.S. citizen per year. 

Here again, production efficiency is the 
key. The more meat that can be produced 
from a bag of broiler or turkey feed, the 
more drumsticks, thighs and breasts there 
are. at lower cost for our dinner tables. 

Twenty-five years ago, U.S. turkey pro- 
duction was less than 250 million pounds 
per year—today it exceeds 114 billion pounds, 
providing Thanksgiving fare for the year 
around. 

The broiler industry did not exist on a 
commercial scale 25 years ago. Yet this pop- 
ular poultry meat has almost replaced the 
farm “fryer’’ of yesteryear making fried 
chicken a year-round meat instead of a sea- 
sonal treat. Today, broilers, the most effici- 
ent of our meat-producing animals, supply 
more than 4% bililon pounds of taste- 
tempting meat per year. 

THE MOST NEARLY PERFECT FOOD 


Nature’s most nearly perfect food and the 
first food fed to almost every baby born is 
milk. 

There were almost 25 million cows on US. 
farms 25 years ago and they produced nearly 
104 billion pounds of milk per year. USS. 


milk production now exceeds 125 billion _ 


pounds per year and the number of cows on 
farms has dropped to 23 million. 

Today’s milk cow is bred for higher pro- 
ductive capacity, and she has modern dairy 
feeds to help her reach her inherited poten- 
tial. These same feeds prolong her milking 
life, letting fewer cows produce more milk 
for longer periods of time for increased food 
production. 

Dairy animals, too, make valuable con- 
tributions to low-cost meat supplies, 

ANOTHER SLICE OF HAM 

Pork production, making ham, pork chops, 
and bacon, is the largest single use to which 
our bin-bulging U.S. corn crops-are put. 

Just as with other food-producing animals, 
the ratio of feed per pound of meat in hog 
production has been substantially improved 
by the development of modern feeds. Scien- 


tific breeding and feeding practices are pro-. 


ducing leaner, more palatable pork cuts for 
foodpower, United States of America. 

Twenty-five years ago, U.S. pork produc- 
tion was nearly 9 billion pounds per year. 
At that time, hogs were marketed at 6 to 8 
months of age. Almost 800 pounds of feed 
were needed to finish a weanling pig for 
market. 

Today, pork production is a high-volume, 
high-efficiency operation, supplying more 
than 11 billion pounds of pork per year. 
Hogs go to market at 414 to 5 months of age. 
Heavier, meat-type weanling pigs are now 
being finished for market on less than 500 
pounds of feed. 
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MAKE MINE MEDIUM RARE 


Steaks and roasts from beef aré America’s 
favorite meat, and beef cattle are the back- 
bone of U.S. meat supplies. 

In a short 25 years, beef production has 
risen from 6 to 14 billion pounds per year. 
In the same period, beef consumption has 
jumped’ from 46 to more than 85 pounds per 
person. 

Beef production has also had the benefit 
of modern feeds. Today’s cattle eat less per 
pound of gain, gain weight faster, produce 
beef that tastes better than that of yester- 

ear. 

. Thanks to modern feeds, many farm crops 
are used more efficiently and there’s more 
beef to eat. 


SERVANTS UNSEEN AND UNSUNG 


No man stands alone—behind our egy, 
meat, and milk producers, and their record 
of progress, is an agricultural “army” whose 
services are unsung. 

Educators, research workers, agricultural 
experiment station, and extension personnel 
all are scouting the horizons, and pointing 
the way, for agricultural improvement. 
These men know the need and are devoted 
to finding the methods for progress. Years 
of effort may lay behind their developments. 
But the reward is great, more Foodpower, 
U.S.A. 

Agricultural universities and land-grant 
colleges of America are constantly equipping 
our agricultural manpower with “why” and 
“how-to” knowledge that helps them see the 
paths of progress that can and should be 
followed for tomorrow. 

Research projects—sponsored by industry, 
education or government—are being carried 
on daily thorughout our land. Out of these 
may come a hybrid seed that will yield more 
per acre, a hybrid breed that produces more 
food in less time, a blood-typing practice 
that reveals how much a dairy bull calf will 
improve milk production of his future 
daughters without waiting 5 years for an 
answer. 

The value of these projects for future pro- 
duction cannot be measured in terms of 
today, they must wait for the results of 
tomorrow. 

From test strips of land at U.S.D.A. and 
State agricultural experiment stations come 
new methods of tillage, new principles of 
crop fertilization, new practices for plant 
cultivation and harvest. All these result 
in greater production, and are vital factors 
for future Foodpower, U.S.A. 

Agricultural extension people carry the 
message to the farmer. Through them, and 
their desire to see better methods put to 
good use, the practices, products, and princi- 
ples for progress are “fed” to our food 
producers. 

Just as with humans, farm plants and ani- 
mals are subject to sickness, too. Count- 
less doctors, our veterinarians, botanists 
and entomologists, devote lifetimes to fight- 
ing insects, parasites, and disease. 

Their efforts may result in a plant. or 
animal more resistant to disease, a new 
method for disease diagnosis or prevention, 
@ product for insect, parasite, or disease 
control. Saving what our farmers already 
have is vitally important to increased pro- 
duction of the protein foods we prefer. 

The feed industry: From feed manufac- 
turers, pharmaceutical companies, protein 
processors and other commodity suppliers 
have come many important contributions. 
Nutritionally balanced feeds, vitamins and 
hormones, antibiotics and medications, all 
have been developed through progress in in- 
dustry research to increase food production 
and makes farm operations more efficient. 

Trained representatives make daily rounds, 
stressing the advantages of properly feeding 
livestock and poultry, recommending sound 
management and production methods. 
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Small Slam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial frém the 
Washington Post, Tuesday, March 22, 
1960: 
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The lessons of the Army Air Force prac- 
tice airlift to Puerto Rico underscore the 
urgency of a House Armed Services Sub- 
committee’s- plea for modernization of the 
Military Air Transport Service. By working 
its crews double time, calling on civil car- 
riers to supplement its operations elsewhere 
and choosing a nearby island for the exer- 
cise, MATS has been able to move 21,000 sol- 
diers in a few days’ time. But only a third 
of the equipment that such a force would 
need in a real emergency was included in the 
lift. 

If the exercise had been carried out over 
the Atlantic or the Pacific—as would be the 
case in a real limited war situation—the pic- 
ture would have been completely different. 
Most of MATS’ aircraft are old and slow, of 
World War II vintage. In a full-scale emer- 
gency, if island-hopping became impossible 
because of enemy submarine or missile at- 
tacks, MATS would have no more than 29 
reasonably modern aircraft capable of stra- 
tegic, long-haul transportation. 

Yet in the face of these known deficien- 
cies, which the so-called Operation Big 
Slam-Puerto Pines served to illustrate, the 
President has approved a mere $50 million 
in the 1961 budget to begin development of 
a new military jet cargo plane. At best 
such a plane might take 5 years to produce. 
Nothing is provided for acquisition in the 
meantime of converted commercial jet 
planes which, in modest numbers because 
of their great carrying capacity and high 
speed, could transform MATS into the mod- 
ern supporting arm that all the services 
urgently require. 

Before the House subcommittee, headed 
by Representative L. MENDEL RIVERS, com- 
pletes its timely month-long study of na- 
tional airlift needs and capabilities, it will 
no doubt become apparent that moderniza- 
tion of MATS is intricately bound up with 
an unresolved dispute between the Air 
Force and the civil airlines over MATS fu- 
ture. The civil view was largely reflected in 
the President’s recent policy statement on 
MATS which in effect urged that the mili- 
tary get out of the international airline 
business except for operations essential to its 
so-called hard-core mission. 

As interpreted by the private carriers, this 
would ultimately mean that nearly~-all of 
the 1 billion ton-miles of transoceanic cargo 
now hauled annually by MATS would be 
shifted to the private carriers, which pres- 
ently .carry a little more than half that 
amount. The Air Force séems far from 
ready to accept this interpretation, with 
MATS arguing that it must maintain at 
least a 5-hour-per-day. aircraft utilization 
rate to be ready for the 12-hour-per-day lift 
which it is charged with providing in a war. 
The civil concept of the hard-core-only 
policy would trim this to 1 or 1% hours a 
day. 

If the real readiness of the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet could be improved upon and if 
MATS could revise its training and other 
readiness concepts as drastically as the pri- 
vate carriers think it could, perhaps some 


and cargo lift. 
ought also to cooperate in the development 
of more advanced cargo planes, designed to 





An Open Letter to the Taxpayers of 
Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
a 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr.. GRANT. Mr, Speaker, I have 
been requested by the Christian Layman 
of Alabama to insert “An Open Letter to 
the Taxpayers of Alabama” in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

This letter was distributed by this 
organization: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE TAXPAYERS OF 
ALABAMA 


Incidents, happening here in the cradle 
of the Confederacy, for the past few days 
have been most disturbing, not only to the 
citizens of Alabama, but throughout the 
Nation. 

The Amsterdam News, a New York Negro 
newspaper, carried the following headiine 
last. Saturday, “Negroes in Dixie Sing: Sit 
Down and Fight a While”—and all the time 
we have been told that no one was fighting— 
just passive resistance. One out-of-State 
agitator told a mass meeting at Alabama 
State College (for Negroes) that we've got 
them so disturbed they don’t know what to 
do. 
A TV newscast pictured a recent meeting 
being held at the college. A Negro girl 
came to the mike and made the statement 
that when they expelled the nine * * * they 
expelled the entire student body. Are such 
statements as these Christianity or Gan- 
dhism? This might be worthy of considera- 
tion, and use the money to help relieve the 
10 percent cutback in other State supported 
schools. 

We white people of this State, who carry 
better than 70 percent of the tax load that 
supports this Negro college, are thoroughly 
disgusted with outside meddling and being 
told that we do not know what to do. 
We are thoroughly disgusted with sugges- 
tions made by the president of this college, 
such as * * * Let’s take time to think things 
through * * * appoint a biracial mediation 


committee, etc. Wc remember # this 
was the pattern in 1955, regarding boy- 
cott. Look what happened. Many of our 


white taxpayers were amazed when they 








expires 1963. 
Mr. W. C. Davis, Fayette, Seventh District, 
rm expires 1965. 
Mr. Cecil Word, Scottsboro, Eighth Dis- 
trict, term expires 1965. 

Mr. Chester Austin, Birmingham, Ninth 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 5, 1960. 





Dr. Joseph I. Echikson Honored 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 9, 1960, the South Mountain 
Lodge of B’nai B'rith presented the 
Americanism Award to Dr. Joseph I. 
Echikson of South Orange, N.J. This is 
the latest of numerous honors that have 
been conferred upon Dr. Echikson, for 
his brilliant leadership in his profession 
and in his community. All Americans 
have reason to be grateful to Dr. Echik- 
son for his dedicated service, particu- 
larly for his outstanding contribution to 
the crusade to track down the great 
scourge of cancer. 

The award was made to Dr. Echikson 
at impressive ceremonies at which the 
invocation was given by Rabbi Theodore 
Friedman, spiritual leader, congregation, 
Beth El; the welcome was delivered by 
Dr. Irving Schein, chairman, American- 
ism Award Gommittee. Guest speaker 
was Dr. Royal A. Schaaf, president, 
Medical Surgical Plan of New Jersey. 
Presentation of the award was made by 
Mr. Philip Lax, president, South Moun- 
tain Lodge, whose felicitous tribute fol- 
lows with Dr. Echikson’s gracious re- 
sponse: 

The Americanism Award of B’nai B’rith is 
given each year by South Mountain Lodge to 
@ man who has performed outstanding serv- 
ice to his community. 
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Many men reach the pinnacle of success 
in their chosen profession, but few are prone 
to give of their time and energy, and go far 
and above their normal call of duty. 

It is truly a great man who attains these 
qualifications, a man with deep feeling, who 
thinks more of his fellow humans, and their 
comfort, rather than his personal welfare 
and relaxations. Dr. J Echikson truly 
represents the ideals and qualities that lie 
behind this most coveted award, for al- 
though a noted heart specialist, his far- 
sightedness and deep concern for his fellow 
man led him to a desire to establish a means 
of attacking the equally dread disease of 


cancer. 

Through his efforts, capabilities and lead- 
ership he was a guiding factor in the growth 
and development of the New Jersey Cancer 
Society, of which he is a founding member. 
As such, he was directly responsible for 
bringing the problem of cancer and cancer 
research to the public. To have been a 
motivating factor in establishing the New 
Jersey Cancer Society is accomplishment 
enough, but to have been closely associ- 
ated with its organization, development, and 
administration, surely must have been a 
tiresome, and in many ways, a thankless task. 

Because of his achievements in both medi- 
cine and service to his fellow man, Dr. 
Echikson was awarded the Doctor Edgar J. 
Ill Award by the Academy of Medicine in 
New Jersey for his accom mts in the 
field of medicine, public welfare and civic 
activities. In 1952 he received the Bronze 
Medal from the National Board of Trustees 
of the American Cancer Society. His biog- 
raphy is one for which he can truly be proud. 

Tonight, we, the members of South Moun- 
tain Lodge, are doubly honored, for this 
makes the first time that one of our own 
members has been chosen to receive the 
B'nai B’rith Americanism Award. 

Dr. Echikson, as president of South Moun- 
tain Lodge it is my pleasure to present the 
B'nai B'rith Americanism Award to you. 
It reads “Presented to Joseph I. Echikson, 
M.D., in recognition of outstanding leader- 
ship, unselfish service and devotion to his 
fellow man. 

“SouTH Mountarn Lopce, 
B’nal B’RITH. 
Fesrvuary 9, 1960.” 


Dr. ECHIKSON’S RESPONSE 


Mr. President, Dr. Schaaf, Dr. Schein, and 
the members of his committee, members of 
the lodge, my friends and family, I am under- 
standably flattered by your gracious com- 
ments and I am at the same time most 
humble. 

I am most impressed by the designation of 
your award, namely, the “Americanism” 
award. This is a most impressive title. It 
strikes at the very core of my philosophy of 
life. There are many who do not realize 
that in a democracy such as ours, there is 
an opportunity and privilege and indeed the 
duty and obligation to serve for the benefit 
of our fellow man. Such a philosophy does 
not exist in a totalitarian system of govern- 
ment. I am concerned, as I am sure are 
you, with the State of our welfare and with 
equal vigor I oppose the philosophy of the 
welfare state. 

To be of service to one another without 
thought of material gain is one of the prin- 
ciples upon which our great country was 
founded. This is truly the spirit of America 
and, therefore, this award is aptly named. 
It has been given to others as recognition of 
the services which they had been privileged 
to give others, and while I do not feel worthy 
of your commendation, still I am deeply im- 
pressed by the significance of this award. 

No man attains the qualifications which 
this award implies except through the help- 
ing hands of many other equally deserving 
people. If, as you believe, I deserve any 
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praise I must honestly state that I accept 
this award in behalf of those many wonderful 
citizens who have assisted me and have been 
most unostentatious in their efforts. At this 
moment I stand in the precarious position of 
being placed on a pedestal and I accept this 
honor with humility, knowing full well that 
the only place one can go from a pedestal is 
to fall off. I hope that I shall have the char- 


‘acter and good judgment to maintain this 


enviable position so as to continue to merit 
your good will. 

It has been a source of great joy to me to 
have served in various activities and I hope 
that my efforts have been of benefit to 
others. 

In closing I wish to thank Drs. Schein and 
Alan Brotman and the members of the com- 
mittee who have recommended me for this 
great honor and to the members of the 
lodge who endorsed this recommendation of 
the committee. I thank Dr. Schaaf who has 
honored me by consenting to speak here 
tonight. This is indeed a great compliment 
to me. I thank my dear wife who has 
through the years encouraged me and pro- 
vided me with the time to participate in 
these various activities. She has made great 
personal sacrifices in my behalf and I wish 
to publicly acknowledge them. I thank my 
children for honoring me by taking advan- 
tage of the educational opportunity provided 
to them. I also thank my parents, who un- 
fortunately have passed away, but who like 
all good parents provided me with the oppor- 
tunity for education. They practiced self- 
denial to the highest degree. Unfortunately 
they are not here tonight, but I am sure that 
they would believe every word of praise which 
had been spoken here tonight. I thank my 
many friends who honor me by being present 
here on this occasion. My cup runneth over 
with joy. Thank you from the bottom of my 
heart. 





Sterling Forest Gardens: America’s New- 
est and Largest Floral Showplace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
Thursday of last week I was pleased to 
welcome to Washington a most gracious 
and charming young woman from my 
State, Miss Anne Purves. She was vis- 
iting our Nation’s Capital as ambassa- 
dress of Sterling Forest Gardens, Amer- 
ica’s newest and largest floral show- 
place at Tuxedo, N.Y. 

Miss Purves was a most attractive 
representative of the Empire State and 
one in whom all New Yorkers can take 
great pride. In the larger sense her visit 
was of interest to all Americans because 
she brought with her information and 
an invitation to view the wonders of 
this new addition to the New York State 
scene. 

Sterling Forest Gardens are dedicated 
to the concept of a more beautiful Amer- 
ica. Organized as a nonprofit corpora- 
tion by a farsighted group of New York’ 
leaders, headed by Robert W. Dowling, 
these gardens represent an effort to em- 
phasize the spiritual values of beauty 
in the lives of Americans. 

Situated on a 125-acre tract near Tux- 
edo, N.Y., in what was formerly unre- 
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claimed swamplands, Sterling Forest 
Gardens will become an almost unrival- 
ed permanent floral showplace, a rende- 
vous for flower lovers, naturalists, and 
horticulturalists from all over the world. 
The gardens will be open to thhe public 
on May 1, 1960. The opening will be a 
fine tribute to the role that forward- 
looking private citizens can play in what 
may become one of the most pressing 
problems of the future: the conversa- 
tion of our Nation’s great natural beauty 
for all of our citizens. 

The gardens were designed as a garden 
of gardens, and were created by a dis- 
tinguished -staff of ’ horticulturalists, 
landscape designers, engineers, and oth- 
er garden experts. Work began on the 
project some 2 years ago, when 75 men 
undertook the task of clearing the wild, 
swampy area. Since then, this coopera- 
tive, nonprofit venture has created a sys- 
tem of drainage, formal design gardens, 
landscaped lakes, forests and lawns, and 
@ unique exhibit showing man’s rela- 
tionship to time. .Throughout, great care 
has been taken to preserve native trees, 
bushes, flowers, and other natural con- 
trasts to the formal settings. 

The first planting of tulips, which 
formally inaugurated the planting of the 
gardens themselves, was made Septem- 
ber 17, 1959, by Her Royal Highness, 
Princess Beatrix of the Netherlands. 

This and other aspects of the develop- 
ment of the gardens, created by City 
Investing Co. and Sterling Forest 
Gardens Corp., of which Robert W. 
Dowling is president, was carried out 
’ with the cooperation of the International 
Flower Show Committee of the Nether- 
lands. Since that time, more than 1.5 
million tulips, hyacinths, daffodils, and 
other early-blooming Dutch bulbs have 
been planted. 

The first blooms will be followed by 
petunias and azaleas in May; iris, peo- 
nies, roses, begonias, hermercallis, and 
delphinium in June; lilies, snapdragons, 
marigolds, tritoma, and dahlias in the 
summer months; and asters, chrysan- 
themums, and helenium in the autumn. 
In fact, this scientifically planned gar- 
den, marked by the largest collection of 
spring flowers in any garden in the 
United States, will be a continuously 
changing panorama of bloom planned 
to change every 2 weeks from the open- 
~~ on through the summer and into the 

all. 

A number of striking features are 
planned for these unusual gardens. 
They include the following: 

A motor train, similar to those used 
at the Brussels Fair, will be used to 
transport visitors between the parking 
areas and the gardens’ entrance. The 
train will run through a scenic wooded 
drive and past the Dutch Dam, on its 
way to the entrance. 

A series of six lectures on the floral 
displays at different locations in the 
gardens will be broadcast over an elec- 
tronic lectern system. Portable elec- 
tronic receivers will be made available 
to visitors who wish to hear the lectures. 

Jean Delacour, one of the world’s 
leading aviculturist, will provide a 
colony of rare and exotic birds to be 
housed in uniquely designed aviaries 
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placed throughout the gardens. Birds 
that will be represented include 
flamingos, demoiselles, swans, crown 
cranes, peacocks, and varieties of small 
birds. 

Two features which will be made 
available to large groups, garden clubs, 
and other societies are a special club 
meeting pavilion inside the gardens and 
an extensive picnic recreation area 
located near the parking areas. 

A number of works of art are being 
designed for the gardens, since they are 
planned as a cultural as well as floral 
attraction. They will include a sculp- 
tured Raintree fountain, portraying the 
legendary tree of good luck and happi- 
ness. In another area, various fountain 
displays will illustrate man’s growing 
enlightenment in his relation to the 
universe, tracing his concepts of the 
world from prehistoric time through the 
present and into the age of interplane- 
tary travel. 

The personal enthusiasm of Mr. 
Dowling and his associates in City In- 
vesting Co. plus the wholehearted coop- 
eration of world horticultural leaders, 
has been responsible for creating Sterling 
Forest Gardens. 

Samuel R. Walker, president of 
Sterling Forest Corp. and City Investing 
vice president, personally visited famous 
gardens in Europe when the project was 
first considered. _He has participated 
actively in every phase of their creation. 

Gustave Springer, American repre- 
sentative of the Associated Bulb Grow- 
ers of Holland, brought leaders of the 
bulb industry to the United States to 
help in the selection of the site and to 
cooperate on many phases of the gar- 
dens. 

W. Fred Johnson, vice president of 
Sterling Forest Gardens Corp., has had 
the responsibility of directing actual 
work on the project and carrying out the 
designs.and plans of the many con- 
sultants. 

Myr. President, I am confident that 
Sterling Forest Gardens will become 
more than a mecca for flower lovers. 
It will become more than an important 
center for research in horticulture. 

I am extremely hopeful these gar- 
dens will help renew and justify our 
faith in man’s capacity to create beauty 
and to keep and sustain it-as part of 
the spiritual wealth of this Nation. It 
will serve as a living testimonial to the 
ability of private citizens to contribute 
substantially to the saving of America’s 
precious natural resources. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con-> 


sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article entitled “The 
Story Behind a Major New Garden,” 
written by W. Fred Johnson, and pub- 
lished in the January-February 1960 
issue of the Garden Journal, the pub- 
lication of the New York Botanical 
Garden. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Story BEHIND A MasJor NEw GARDEN 

(By W. Fred Johnson) 

Sterling Forest Gardens, now being created 
on a 125-acre tract near Tuxedo, N.Y., will 
open to the public May 1, 1960, with a dis- 
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play of one and a half million hyacinths, 
daffodils, tulips, and other Dutch bulbs. 
Planning a single huge floral display such as 
this is a tremendous job in itself, but it is 
only a small part of the work being carried 
out, for the must be kept in con- 
tinual bloom straight through the summer 
and into fall. . 

Our staff has traveled thousands of miles 
in this country, and Robert W. Dowling, 
president of City Investing Co., and other 
members of that organization, which is co- 
sponsoring the gardens, have visited such 
famous foreign gardens as Tivoli in Rome, 
the Gardens of Versailles, Kew Gardens, 
Keukenhof in Holland, and even the famous 
gardens of Japan. All this was done to study 
methods of presenting constantly new floral 
displays and to observe at first hand the 
ways in which the interest and delight. of 
visitors can be heightened in a garden. 

FREQUENT NEW DISPLAYS 


At Sterling Forest Gardens, we plan to 
introduce new floral themes every 2 weeks 
from May the summer and far into 
the fall. Dutch bulbs—incidentally, the 
largest such collection in any garden in the 
United States—will give way to the finest 
and newest in iris and roses. Then annuals 
and perennials will come into bloom, to be 
followed in the autumn months by tre- 
mendous displays of chrysanthemums. 

Sterling Forest Gardens are located in the 
foothills of the Ramapo Mountains, in a 
setting of woodland, meadow and rugged 
foothills. A number of small lakes have 
been created on the grounds, and unusual 
fountains, including a representation of the 
raintree, mystical tree of luck and 
happiness, are planned to delight further the 
eyes of visitors, 


The area being a wild one, there is already 
considerable birdlife in the gardens, and we 
believe that it will increase markedly as time 
goes on. But many of our native birds are 
rather inconspicuous; so to bring additional 
color and brilliance to the gardens, exotic 
species will be introduced. We should like 
also to have a few of the deer native to 
Sterling Forest in the gardens, but we have 
learned that they unfortunately have a very 
healthy appetite for the leaves of our hun- 
dreds of thousands of tulips. They will be 
fenced out, but can be seen roaming the 
other parts of the forest. « 

No doubt everyone is going to exclaim 
over the scope of the gardens and their 
wealth of plant material, but probably only 
one in a thousand visitors will realize that 
the story of their development has been, and 
continues to be, one of constant struggle 
against time and nature. We have been 
working for nearly 2 years to transform the 
area into this major floral showplace, and 
we have had as many as 150 men and dozens 
of large and small pieces of equipment busy. 
at the job through the spring, summer, and 
fall of both 1958 and 1959. 

NATURE—FRIEND AND FOE 


Many times the elements of nature that 
have worked against us were the very ones 
we wanted to harness and have work for us 
The principal ones, of course, were weather 
and water—water in the form of rains, floods, 
torrential downpours, masses of water fall- 
ing and flowing across a very narrow area 
confined between hills. 

The main part of the gardens is locatec 
in what was a swamp 2 years ago, with sev- 
eral feet of water standing in it. It was sur- 
rounded by wooded hills, which created a 
basin which floods poured. De- 
posits of peat and clay in the swamp had 
been covered by water for centuries, per- 
haps thousands of years, and our first task 
was to cut huge drainage ditches 15 feet 
deep through the area to permit this water 
to drain out, 
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A SOLUTION FOUND 


After much study and experimentation, 
we learned that it would be impossible to 
drain the underground water regardless of 
how many ditches we might dig, for it was 
trapped by various layers of clay and peat 
in a very complex arrangement. The only 
solution was to strip off the entire area and 
remake it completely with the clay as a 
base, then a deep layer of pervious sand and 
the plants. 


water table at a desired 
level and to control it. 
We had to prepare for flash floods of 3- to 


which would be the gardens could destroy 
them. 
“DUTCH” DAM 


Our solution was the creation of the 


the same time serve the esthetic purpose of 
further beautifying the grounds. These 
catch basins are linked by underground con- 
duits, permitting the flood of water to flow 
from one to another. Finally, the entire sys- 
tem is regulated by an automatic dam 
(called “Dutch” dam because the design is a 
copy of one we saw in Holland). It will 
open when the flood level in the lakes reaches 
a certain level, so that heavy floods can be 
passed through the system and out of the 
gardens without causing damage to them. 
We had to think not only of how to get rid 
of the water but also how to get it back 
during the dry seasons, when plants need 
water badly and when the lakes might be- 
come dry. An irrigation system of pipes was 
instalied. To make sure that the lakes do 
not go dry, we had to go to another swamp 
on a higher plateau above the gardens, and 
this was converted into a 10-million-gallon 
reservoir and emergency water supply. 


AN INVASION 


Another major problem in the develop- 
ment of Sterling Forest Gardens was the 
dense growth of brush in the swamp area. 
In fact, it was so dense that 2 years ago 
Dutch landscape architects responsible for 
the overall garden design got completely lost 
in it for about 30 minutes when they were 
making an inspection tour. Finally we heard 
their yelling and directed them back to the 
highway. 

Seventy-five men, 35 chain saws and sev- 
eral bulldozers worked for 3 months during 
the summer of 1958 clearing out the area. 
During the height of this operation the noise 
in the confines of this basin was intense— 
in fact, it sounded like an invasion. 

Even while this clearing was going on, six 
crews were working continuously surveying 
the area, and two draftsmen were translat- 
ing their information onto detailed topo- 
graphical maps. These are unusually large 
in scale and unusually detailed—we know 
the location of every single tree and. every 
single boulder in Sterling Forest Gardens, 
and also the depth of the soil everywhere 
within its bounds. 


RAINY DAY BLUES 


Great pains were taken to preserve every 
possible tree in the area, and also the shrub- 
bery, such as the native laurel. With huge 
bulldozers. .and draglines working all 
through the area, this was no simple task. 
Special equipment had to be selected and 
extreme supervision exercised for working 
the ground among the trees to prevent scar- 
ring them and damaging their root systems. 

Spring of 1959 came, and even though: we 
had studied weather reports for many years 
past, we began watching the skies as 
anxiously as a wheat farmer in the Middle 
West at’ spring planting time. We knew 
that when rains came our equipment would 
bog down and work would have to be 
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stopped. Initially a heavy rain would stop 
work for 10 days to 2 weeks. After the area 
was shaped and improved, this loss of time 
was reduced to 2 or 3 days. In our schedule 
of work we had allowed 50 percent lost time 
due to rains from June 1958 to May 1, 1960, 
the opening date. We have needed every 
day of good weather. 


SUPREME TEST 


Our flood control system came to a su- 
preme test at the last rain on Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday, October 22, 23, and 24, 
1959, when 8 record rainfall of 34% inches de- 
scended within 8 hours. Our hearts were in 
our mouths; as we watched to see if our 
system would work or if the gardens would 
be destroyed. The system worked. The 
gardens were not destroyed. Rather, within 
hours after the rainfall we were able to 
walk almost any place; within 24 hours we 
could walk inthe flowerbeds and within 
48 hours planting was resumed. 

The Dutch have been cooperating through- 
out this mammoth project by the Inter- 
national Flower Show Committee of the 
Netherlands. When planting time came this 
fall, for the 14% million tulips, hyacinths, 
daffodils, and other bulbs, they offered to 
see us through that immense operation by 
sending nine young experts to supervise 
our untrained men. We owe the Dutch 
lads a vote of gratitude for all their in- 
terest and for their drive in getting the work 
done. 

We hope that this brief report gives horti- 
culturists, gardening enthusiasts, and the 
general public some idea of the tremendous 
amount of planning and work that has gone 
into the creation of this new, major florai 
showplace. Creating the lovely spectacles 
which they will see beginning May 1, 1960, 
has been a major undertaking, with its full 
share of anxious and worrisome moments, 
hours, and days. At the same time it has 
been an inspiring and exhilarating experi- 
ence which more than 200 men and women 
have shared. We hope, in turn, that the 


gardens will prove an inspiring and ex-, 


hilarating experience to the millions of peo- 
ple expected to visit them over the years. 





Food Additives and Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I commend to my colleagues an excel- 
lent statement dealing with the ques- 
tion of food additives and cancer: 
STATEMENT OF FEDERATION OF HOMEMAKERS, 

ARLINGTON, VA., PRESENTED JANUARY 29, 

1960, spy Mrs. ANN Booras, PRESIDENT, Br- 

FORE THE HousE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 

AND FoREIGN COMMERCE, U.S. House oF 

REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am Ann Booras, president of the 
Federation of Homemakers. Our federation 
is most appreciative of being afforded this op- 
portunity to express the views of its member- 
ship with respect to proposed legislation deal- 
ing with the use of colors in foods and cos- 
metics. Our Federation of Homemakers, al- 
though but recently formed, consists of 
housewives residing in this area and in many 
of our States. We also have junior members 
attending local colleges. Our members are 
concerned not solely with the health and 
well-being of our own families, but with the 
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good health of all consumers. One of the ob- 
jectives of our federation is to acquaint our 
members with past and future food legisla- 
tion and the tasks and needs of the Food and 
Drug Administration in enforcing these spe- 
cific laws. 

We wish to thank the members of this 
committee for presenting to Congress recently 
an excellent food additives bill which in- 
cludes the Delaney cancer clause. In our 
opinion, consumers should be most grateful 
for the protection now being afforded them 
through the enforcement of the Delaney 
cancer clause to the food additives amend- 
ment. 

Some of our members have read the 1957-58 
printed report of the hearings relative to 
proposed chemical additives bills held before 
the Subcommittee on Health and Science of 
this committee, and are impressed with the 
testimony of reputable doctors and scien- 
tists contained therein. From time to time 
we shall quote from this remarkable report 
portions of the testimony given by these 
eminent and highly respected authorities. 

It is fortunate for consumers that this 
committee has a wealth of information ob- 
tained from numerous hearings on chemi- 
cal additives. We feel confident that this 
comittee will deliberate unhurriedly and will 
present a color additives bill to the Congress 
which will decrease the risks consumers may 
now unknowingly be taking by ingesting cer- 
tain suspect dyes in their foods. We urge 
that any color additives bill presented to the 
Congress contain the Delaney cancer clause. 

We note that the American Cancer Society 
in a letter dated July 22, 1957, written by 
James S. Adams, chairman, Legislative Com- 
mittee, to Chairman John Bell Williams, rel- 
ative to proposed chemical additives bills 
recommends: “That no substance shall be 
approved found to induce cancer in man, or 
after tests provided in No. 1 above, found to 
induce cancer in animals.” In this same 
letter Mr. Adams states “the problem is one 
in which the individual citizen is powerless 
to protect his own health but must depend 
upon -the Food and Drug Administration.” 
Mr. Adams also believes and we continue to 
quote: “in considering the health problem 
created by the increasing use of chemical 
additives in food the adage ‘an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure’ is par- 
ticularly applicable.” Mr. Adams then urged 
“that your committee recommend legislation 
to the Congress to strengthen the Food and 
Drug Administration.” This advice, in our 
opinion, can be applied also to the proposed 
color additives legislation. 

Quite a few of our local members were 
present for Secretary Flemming’s appearance 
at the morning session of the color hearings 
and were tremendously impressed with his 
statement to the committee. We are all 
agreed that consumers will benefit from his 
forceful presentation of the objectives of the 
administration’s color additives bill, The 
members present at the morning session ap- 
plauded the Secretary’s summary on page 24 
of his statement, particularly No. 3 which we 
quote here as it expresses the opinion of 
those members attending the hearing: 

“3. We have concluded that such an anti- 
cancer clause constitutes sound public pol- 
icy in view of the fact that no one knows 
how much or how little of a substance will 
induce cancer when added to the diet of 
man if it has been demonstrated that it will © 
induce cancer when added to the diet of a 
test animal. In other words, if a person in- 
cludes in his diet substances that induce 
cancer when included in the diet of test 
animals, he is taking an unnecessary risk. 
The Government has a responsibility to see 
to it that we are not exposed to unnecessary 
risks of this character. In discharging such 
@ responsibility the Government can -con- 
ceivably contribute to a reduction in the 
mounting number of cancer cases.” 
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We wish to remind this committee that 
in 1939 American housewives, through their 
various organizations and clubs, went on 
record at hearings conducted by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency that they wished only 
colors certified as absolutely safe used in 
their foods and for decorating such foods. 
These same housewives in 1939 went on rec- 
ord that they preferred to have the colors 
of their lipsticks and other cosmetics lim- 
ited to a relatively few harmless shades than 
have a variety of hues provided by suspect 
or proven dangerous dyes. 

If today’s housewives were consulted about 
this problem of colors—our federation feels 
confident they, too, would go on record as 
wishing safety of the product to be para- 
mount. Now that we are accustomed to the 
brightness which lipsticks give to our faces 
and the lift to our spirits, we would be loathe 
to forego our addiction to them—but we do 
plead that only the most benign dyes be se- 
lected. Members of our sex start using lip- 
sticks these days at age 12 or thereabouts 
and continue their use till we depart this 
existence. Because of such universal and 
continual use of lipsticks by all ages of our 
female population, cumulative effects of the 
dyes must be seriously considered. It must 
also be recognized that lipsticks are being 
used by young persons whose cells are still 
dividing rapidly. Such dyes may have a 
different effect on these young~persons than 
mature persons. Lipsticks are also applied 
by expectant mothers, whose bodies undergo 
so many drastic changes during the stress 
and strain of pregnancy. Then considera- 
tion of the possible effects upon the elderly 
who may be taking medication for chronic 
illnesses is suggested. Today it seems more 
necessary than in the past that in the best 
interests of the users lipsticks should be lim- 
ited to a few harmless colors and Variations 
of shades until lengthy tests on laboratory 
animals assure the wiseness of permitting 
a wealth of shades and colors. 


In the case of food colorings, the very 
young ingest them as well as the aged and 
chronically ill of both sexes. The adolescent 
and the pregnant and those with allergies— 
all ingest food colorings—sometimes un- 
knowingly (as in the case of butter). In 
these circumstances surely total impact on 
the human system should be considered as 
well as cumulative effect and synergistic 
action. It is our understanding that com- 
petent authorities believe that children, be- 
cause of their immaturity and their state of 
growing, may be affected by chemical addi- 
tives and dyes in a different nature than 
mature persons or mature experimental ani- 
mals. Therefore it was very distressing to 
learn that the yellow and orange AB and 
OB dyes, now removed from the approved 
FDA lists, were used in many of the favorite 
foods and snacks of children. We trust 
these two oil dyes were never used in lip- 
sticks. Now when the human system has to 
cope with air pollution and water pollution 
as well as the products from atomic fallout, 
it seems especially needful that discretion 
and caution should be observed in the choice 
of dyes to be used in our foods. We would 
like to point out here that Dr. Jolliffe, emi- 
nent nutritionist and medical authority, has 
stated in the New York State Medical Jour- 
nal, September 15, 1955: “although in Amer- 
ica today, life expectancy at birth is near the 
best of any civilized country in the world, but 
at the age of 40, life expectancy is near the 
bottom.” + 

In support of Secretary Flemming’s policy 
that “no one knows how much or how little 
of a substance will induce cancer when added 
to the diet of man if it has been demon- 
strated that it will induce cancer when added 
to the diet of a test animal” we quote from 
the testimony of Dr. Francis E. Ray, re- 
search professor and director, Cancer Re- 
search Laboratory, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla., before your committee, at 
the hearings on food additives legislation. 
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Dr. Ray stated: “There may be a safe 
dose of some cancer-producing chemicals, 
but we do know there is no safe dose of cer- 
tain other cancer-producing chemicals. We 
do not know everything about cancer-pro- 
ducing chemicals. There, my feeling is we 
should be on the safe side. Because we know 
there is no safe minimum dose for certain 
cancer-producing chemicals, I think we ought 
to adopt that rule, at least tentatively, that 
there is no safe minimum dose.” 

In considering this important color legis- 
lation, we would like to remind the commit- 
tee that for 25 years Agene was used to ma- 
ture flour in this country. Then its use for 
this purpose was discontinued when research 
on dogs indicated it might be quite harm- 
ful to humans. Coumarin was used as a 
flavoring agent for 75 years before its use, 
too, was discontinued because it was felt it 
might have damaging effect on humans. 
Subsequent research may prove that many 
dyes now considered relatively innoucuous 
are capable of causing harm to consumers. 
Dr. Ray also pointed out on page 200 of the 
Food Additives Report: “I wish to make one 
other point, too, and that is: Our experi- 
ments show that the younger the animal is 
when he is treated with cancer the more 
certain is the production of cancer. And so 
we may be initiating cancer in the children 
of today by the addition of chemicals; and 
they are very susceptible to that. We will 
not know, perhaps, for a generation or two 
what the effects will be.” At this point we 
would like to remind the committee that the 
American Cancer Society in a press release 
last spring announced that cancer seemed 
to be getting more prevalent in younger 
women these days and was definitely more 
prevalent in children. 

Dr. Morton L. Levin, in the Chemical Addi- 
tives Report, states that cancer is a ‘“com- 
mon disease.’”’ We quote from his remarks, 
which appear on page 355 of the aforemen- 
tioned report: “In the presence of a com- 
mon disease, of which most cases are of un- 
known causation, I think you can under- 
stand the sensitivity of physicians and public 
health authorities to the possibility that 
substances which we do not suspect today 
may be causative of cancer. 

“In other words, we cannot rule out the 
possibility that seemingly innoucuous sub- 
stances, on the basis of general experience, 
may turn out to be significant for cancer 
when studied thoroughly.” 

It would appear from the. foregoing quota- 
tions that our bodies are old fashioned and 
do not adapt themselves easily to drastic 
innovations. It seems.to us that simply be- 
cause it may take years to recognize the 
damage done to body cells by certain pesti- 
cides, additives, and dyes, discretion and cau- 
tion should not be discarded and their use 
permitted in ‘our foods. It would be a 
tragedy for a child, initially damaged by a 
chemical additive at 4 or 5 years of age, to 
be struck down fatally by cancer at 15 or 
16; yet such tragedies may even now be 
occurring. . 

Again we wish to thank the members of 
this committee for granting us this oppor- 
tunity to convey the opinion of our members. 





Millennium of Christianization of Poland 
Noted at Conferences 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following article writ- 

ten by Mr. John C. Sciranka, an editor 

from Passaic, N.J., which appeared in 

the Bethlehem (Pa.) Bulletin on Friday, 

March 11, 1960: 

MILLENNIUM OF CHRISTIANIZATION OF POLAND 
NOTED AT CONFERENCES 


(By John C. Sciranka) 


The writer, is grateful to well known Dr. 
Oskar Halecki, professor at Fordham Uni- 
versity, for an opportunity to participate in 
two academic conferences held in com- 
memoration of the approaching millennium 
of the Christianization of Poland. 

The first conference was held at the Ford- 
ham University on November 14, 1959, by 
the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
America, of which Professor Halecki is presi- 


dent. The subject of the conference was 
“Millennium of the Christianization of 
Poland.” 


Very Rev. Lawrence J. McGinley, SJ., 
rector of Fordham University, opened the 
conference, Prof. Berhart B, Lander, also of 
Fordham, spoke on “Holy Roman Empire of 
the 10th Century and East-Central Europe.” 

Rev. Dr. Francis Dvornik was on the pro- 
gram and he was to talk about St. Adalbert 
(Vojtech), famous bishop of Prague, who 
baptized St. Stephen, known as the first 
King of Hungary. Dr. Dvornik who is held 
in high esteem as a noted scholar was un- 
able to be present on account of a heavy 
cold. , 

Rev. Astrik L. Gabriel, professor at Notre 
Dame University, spoke about Polish and 
Hungarian alliances. Professor Chudoba 
spoke about St. Adalbert (Vojtech), who 
was born in 956 A.D., in Prague. His father 
Slavnik was the Lord of Libice and his 
mother was Strezislava. He was baptized 
Vojtech, which means solace of the armies. 
Archbishop Adalbert, in Devin confirmed 
him Adalbert, which name is used by many 
German historians. In 986 when only 30 
years he was consecrated bishop by Bishop 
Detmar. Bishop Vojtech labored in Bo- 
hemia, Slovakia and Poland. He suffered a 
martyr’s death by the pagan Prussians on 
April 23, 997, when his feast is observed. 
The largest Slovak Catholic society is named 
in his honor. 

On March 5, 1960, a second academic con- 
ference of the Polish Institute of Arts and 
Sciences in America was held at Fayer- 
weather Hall, ‘Columbia University, New 
York City. Dr. Henry L. Roberts, director 
of the program on East-Central Europe at 
Columbia, was chairman. He was intro- 
duced by Professor Halecki. 

Prof. Ludwik Krzyzanowski, editor of the 
Polish Review (published by the Polish In- 
stitute), spoke on Poland’s contribution to 
Western civilization. He was followed by 
Prof. George Y. Shevelof of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who spoke on “Poland’s Cultural 
Impact on the Eastern Slavs.” Prof. John 
A. Lukacs, of Chestnut Hill and LaSalle Col- 
leges, both in Philadelphia, had as his topic 
“Poland’s Place.in the European System.” 


He is a well-known author of several books 


on this subject. “Poland’s Place in the 
Baltic Region,” was a theme of Prof. Arnold 
Spekke of the University of Riga. Dr. 
George Washkovich of Hunter College, New 
York City, spoke on “Poland’s Place in the 
Slavic World.” 

The second conference had two sessions 
just like the previous one at Fordham, one 
in the forenoon and afternoon. Discussions 
followed the morning and afternoon lec~- 
tures. Both conferences were held on the 
highest academic level. 

The year of 1966 is accepted as the mark- 
ing of Christianization of Poland. The mil- 
lennium will be observed in 1966. 

Dr. Washkovich, who studied at the fa- 
mous Charles University in Prague, capital 
of Czechoslovakia, is an American of Slo- 
vak descent. His parents came to America 
from Michalovee in Zemplin County, which 
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was also the home of Col. Geza Mihalotzy, 
well-known organizer of the Lincoln Rifle- 
he 


. Mihalotzy was a captain of Chicago sharp- 
shooters in 1861. He fell in the battle at 
Fort Chattanooga, which is often also called 
Fort Mihalotzy. 

Dr. Washkovich spoke about the famous 
Slovaks—Jan Kollar, Pavel Safarik, Anton 
Bernolak, as well as Czech, Polish, and other 
Slavonic leaders of over a century ago, who 
had the foresight to vision the strength of 
the-Slavonic people, now under the domina- 
tion of Soviet Russia. 

The writer was happy to join the dis- 
cussion especially when given an opportunity 
to pay tribute to famous leaders like the late 
Polish military leader, Marshal Joseph 
Pilsudski, whose 25th anniversary of death 
is observed this year and who according to 
the late Col. Stephen Bonsal, author of 
“The Unfinished Business,” a Pulitzer Prize 
winner, and “Suitors and Supplicants,” 
helped the well-known Slovak leader Msgr. 
Andrej Hlinka to reach Paris onthe Polish 
passport in 1919 to file at the Peace Con- 
ference the just claims of the Slovak na- 
tion for their autonomy as formulated in the 
Pittsburgh Pact, signed on May 30, 1918, in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., by the late President Thomas 
G. Masaryk, whose 110th birthday was ob- 
served on March 7, 

The discussion was very lively. Prof. 
Henry L. Roberts as chairman kept the dis- 
cussion most interesting and Professor 
Halecki in his remarks at the opening and 
the conclusion of this second academic con- 
ference made everyone feel eager to partici- 
pate in other conferences for more interest- 
ing lectures on Poland and its neighboring 
Slavonic countries, who are Christian in 
character and are proud of their cultural 
heritage, which these conferences give an 
opportunity to acquaint the vast American 
public and enrich our melting pot for a 
stronger America. 





Protecting the Smal! Businessman in the 
Meatpacking and Retail Meat Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
RoosEVELT], with whom I have joined in 
sponsoring legislation on behalf of small 
business. 

On February 25, I introduced H.R. 
10682, a bill to amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921, to strengthen 
independent competition in the meat in- 
dustry. - The chief sponsor of this legis- 
lation was the gentleman from California 
{Mr. RoosevettT] who has taken the lead 
in fighting for small business. 

The purpose of this bill was to prevent 
the choking off of small business by ver- 
tical monopolies in the purchasing, 
processing, and retailing of livestock and 
livestock products. Investigations by the 
House Committee on Small Business and 
other studies have revealed an unhealthy 
trend toward monopolization in the food 
industry. This legislation was _ spe- 








cifically designed to deal with one phase 
of that problem. 

Section 1 of the bill would make it 
illegal for large food chains doing a vol- 
ume of business greater than $10 million 
a year to engage in meatpacking. The 
same section of the bill would make it 
unlawful for the packers doing a business 
of more than $10 million yearly to enter 
the retail food business, On this section 
of the bill there can be no objection from 
those who believe that competition is 
essential to our free enterprise system. 
We need to take whatever steps are 
necessary to prevent a few huge cor- 
porations from securing a monopoly grip 
on our food industry. 

The second section of the bill was in- 
tended to prevent large buyers from 
exploiting livestock producers through 
certain types of privately negotiated pur- 
chases. This section would have required 
that livestock producers selling more 
than $100,000 yearly in livestock or pur- 
chasers buying more than $1 million an- 
nually must carry on their transactions 
of livestock for slaughter through public 
competitive bids. 

Several livestock producers in my State 
have pointed out to me that this second 
section of the bill might interfere with 
essential market operations for both 
producers and purchasers of livestock. I 
have discussed this matter with the gen- 
tleman from California {Mr. RoosevettT] 
and as he has stated in his remarks to- 
day, he and I are both anxious to remove 
any part of the. legislation that might 
jeopardize legitimate marketing. I am, 
therefore, joining today with Mr. Roose- 
VELT in offering an amended bill which 
strikes section 2 from the original leg- 
islation. The amended bill on which we 
will seek action contains only one provi- 
sion, namely, the portion making it il- 
legal for large food chains to enter the 
meatpacking business or for large méat- 
packers to engage in the retail food 
business. : 

The section to which some of the 
cattlemen have taken exception is com- 
pletely removed from the legislation. 





The War We Are In 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
last week we were all saddened by the 
tragic accidental death of Reuben Rob- 
ertson, one of America’s leading public 
servants in Government and industry. 
Mr. Robertson was Deputy Secretary of 
Defense from 1955 to 1957, and has 
served the Government in various other 
important roles, most of which related 
to the Nation’s defense setup and mu- 
tual security. At the time of his death, 
he was president of the Champion Paper 
& Fibre Co., of Hamilton, Ohio. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Champion Paper Co. has 
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frequently demonstrated its enlightened 
interest in the Nation’s broader policy 
issues. Another high-ranking Cham- 
pion official who has served in Govern- 
ment with distinction is Karl R. Bendet- 
sen, a vice president of Champion. He 
has also filled various Pentagon posts, 
including Under Secretary of the Army, 
and served on Panel II of the Rockefeller 
Report on the Military Aspect of In- 
ternational Security. 

Recently a brochure produced by the 
Champion Paper Co. entitled “The War 
We Are In—View I,” came to my atten- 
tion, Mr. President. This report offers a 
remarkably clear and vivid articulation 
of the protracted war the United States 
is in for the establishment of peace and 
the survival of freedom. It analyzes the 
methods, strength and tenacious dedi- 
cation of the Communists, thus demon- 
strating the deepest implications of the 
crucial challenge that the United States 
and the free world face. 

I ask unanimous consent that the in- 
troductory section of this study, entitled 
“The War We are In,” along with two 
revealing quotes of Chairman Khrush- 
chev and a concluding quote, by way of 
an answer and a “call to arms for Amer- 
icans,” by Adm. Arthur W. Radford, 
which are found in the Champion pam- 
phlet, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. I also ask consent for a section 
of the same study entitled “The Anat- 
omy of Peril” be printed in the Appendix 
of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE War WE Are IN 

The war we are in has been characterized 
as a protracted conflict. The man who has 
best described it is one of the most remark- 
able political and military strategists of all 
time—Mao Tse-Tung, designer of the Red 
Chinese colossus and the most formidable of 
living Marxist-Leninist theoreticians. It is 
his thesis that war and peace are not now 
separable conditions. 

This protracted conflict is simple in con- 
cept, immensely difficult in execution—in- 
volving every sector of human activity, po- 
litical, economic, psychological, cultural, 
technological, and military. There is about 
it one reasonably sure thing—it may most 
swiftly be lost by the side unaware that it 
is fighting it. 

Most simply stated,’ here are the basic 
guidelines of protracted conflict: (1) Knock 
off your enemies one by one, as they. be- 
come exposed. This applies to jungle war- 
fare and it applies to international political 
warfare. Kill the straggler in a group of 
men. Penetrate the straggler in a group 
of nations. (2) Keep the enemy off balance. 
Again, it applies to jungle warfare or to the 
international thrusts and feints that have 
become a familiar Soviet tactic. (3) Sap 
the enemy’s will to resist. This includes 
propaganda and cultural warfare and ex- 
tends everywhere from convincing the enemy 
that you are technically superior—through 
talk as much as talent—to disarming him 
with the beauty of your ballet troupes. (4) 
Avoid a frontal assault, a knockout punch, 
until such time that it can succeed without 
powerful retaliation. (5) Divide the battle- 
field into a peace zone and a war zone. The 
peace zone of today is simply the full area 
of the Soviet Empire. All international ten- 
sions, according to the ground rules of Sino- 
Soviet tactics,.lie within the war zone. Thus, 
the question of colonianism may be debated 
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in regard to Algeria, never in regard to 
Hungary or Tibet. 

This concept, relatively new to the West, 
is ancient in the Orient. Centuries before 
Mao, in 500 B.C., the Chinese militarist Sun 
Tzu wrote that “To fight and conquer in all 
your battles is not supreme excellence; 
supreme excellence coysists in breaking the 
enemy’s resistance without fighting.” Mao 
himself quotes several of Sun’s formiula- 
tions in his Strategic Problems of China’s 
Revolutionary War. One is: “Avoid the en- 
emy when he is full of dash, and strike 
him when he withdraws exhausted.” 

But perhaps the most pointed of all that 
Mao quotes is this: “Make a noise in the 
east, but strike in the west.” 


“The Soviet Union is in a capitalistic erf- 
circlement and must be ready to deal a 
crushing blow to any attempt of the aggres- 
sors to hinder our peaceful construction.”— 
Khrushchev, speech of February 23, 1954. 

“I would like to draw your attention to 
the fact that at present the concept of ‘cap- 
italistic encirclement’ of our country itself 
seriously needs a more accurate definition. 
With. the formation of the world system of 
socialism the situation in the world has al- 
tered radically and it has not altered, as you 
know, to the advantage of capitalism. At 
present it is not known who encircles whom. 
The Socialist countries cannot be considered 
as some kind of an island in a rough capital- 
ist sea.”—-Khrushchev, interview with Serge 
Groussard of the French newspaper Le Figaro, 
March 19, 1958. 





“To my mind, American citizens must be 
much more conscious of the real dangers of 
our times and be willing to treat the time as 
not peacetime. 

“How can American democracy meet the 
crisis of our times? To my mind, Theodore 
Roosevelt’s guidance of many years ago is 
still good. ‘Americanism means the virtues 
of courage, honor, justice, truth, sincerity, 
and hardihood—the virtues that madg¢ Amer- 
ica. 

“*The things that will destroy America are 
prosperity-at-any-price, peace-at-any-price, 
safety-first instead of duty-first, the love 
of soft-living and the get-rich-quick theory 
of life.’ 

“If Americans can get together—unite be- 
hind their leaders in the crisis of today— 
which is a real crisis, believe me—their se- 
curity is assured. If they cannot so unite— 
if they insist on business as usual—politics 
as usual—-then I fear for the future of this 
Republic, no matter how much military 
strength we have in being.”—American Secu- 
rity in the Nuclear Age, an address by Adm. 
Arthur W. Radford before the Cincinnati 
Council on World Affairs, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
January 30, 1959. 


_— 


THE ANATOMY OF PERIL 


Perhaps the most penetrating public 
study ever made of the war that Communism 
1s waging against the free world, was one 
released in May, 1959, by the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute of the University of 
Pennsylvania. In book form it is entitled 
“Protracted Conflict,” published by Harper 
& Bros., New York; its authors are: Robert 
Strausz-Hupé, William R. Kintner, James 
E. Dougherty, and Alvin J. Cottrell. The 
excerpts reprinted here concern what could 
be the most fateful decade of this century. 
The next 10 years of the protracted con- 
flict may prove to be the most momentous 
in human history. The Communists will try 
to exploit this period to disarm and divide 
the West; to complete their military build- 
up; and to win the technological race. The 
Communists recognize that they must 
_ Strive for a decisive margin of superiority in 
the realm of military-technological weap- 
ons—a margin which would enable them to 
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attack with impunity or to pose to the West 
the choice between surrender and total de- 
feat. In the event of such a decisive 
breakthrough in the weapons race, the 
protracted conflict could be terminated by 
a strategic knockout blow. In the absence 
of a decisive breakthrough, however, any 
marginal superiority in the weapons race can 
serve to enhance the effectiveness of other 
conflict means—political, psychological, or- 
ganizational, or economic. 

The Russians, their frequent aberrations 
of doctrine notwithstanding, remain con- 
vineced Marxists. According to Marxist di- 
alectical doctrine, technology (i.e., the means 
of production) is the key to the revolution- 
ary process in history. But in the post- 
Lenin view, technology does more than 
merely transform the class structure of 
society; it transforms, also, the interna- 
tional power situation by gradually replacing 
one socioeconomic system with another, 
This, indeed, is the new meaning of the 
dialectic in the global setting of the pro- 
tracted conflict. Marx taught that the in- 
dustrial proletariat would assume one day 
complete control of those technological in- 
struments which are the Unterbau of social 
power. Lenin substituted the conflict of 
state systems (Socialist versus capitalist) for 
the conflict of social classes (proletarian 
versus capitalist). The West’s historical 
position of global supremacy has rested upon 
its virtual monopoly of technological power. 
To achieve hegemony for themselves, the 
Communists realize that they must not only 
break the West’s technological monopoly but 
also outdistance the West in those tech- 
nological capabilities which will form the 
future Unterbau of international power. 

In addition to superior weapons, techno- 
logical reserves are also needed te compen- 
sate for the possibility of successful hostile 
surprise. Communist strategists are well 
aware that the Western Alliamce will not 
launch preventive war. Since the Western 
nations extend to the Communists the ep- 


‘tion of striking the first blow, the former 


must be ready to absorb the heavy cost 
which their defensive posture entails. This 
is primarily a matter of maintaining ade- 
quate levels of reserve forces. If the offen- 
sive and defensive capabilities of the two 
sides, at a given time, should balance out 
quantitatively and qualitatively, and should 
a surprise attack be technologically feasible, 
the Communists can count upon a sizable 
strategic margin in their favor, simply by 
virtue of their assured ability to make the 
first move. This factor points up the diffi- 
culty of calculating a safe margin of West- 
ern deterrence. The Communists are able 
to measure margins of deterrence differ- 
ently from Western strategists because they 
may hope to destroy a substantial portion 
of the West’s offensive capability before it 
can be put into operation. For this reason, 
the concept of global dispersion of strategic 
capabilities takes on added significance for 
the Western nations. 

Technology is not merely a matter of hard- 
ware. Politics, psychology, and other so- 
cial sciences are interwoven with develop- 
ments in the technological order. The term 
“psychotechnology” indicates a broad and as 
yet unexplored area, the significance of 
which may be illustrated by citing the pos- 
sibility of posing nuclear threats either phys- 
ically or psychologically. No doubt, the 
technological race between the Atlantic al- 
lies and the Soviets forms a backdrop for 
many apparently unrelated international 
disturbances. The dramatic technological 
advances announced by Moscow in recent 
years have spurred the Afro-Asian systemic 
revolution. Soviet backing has emboldened 
anti-Western nationalist leaders—in the 
Middle East, for example—to challenge the 
West under the shield of Soviet nuclear 
blackmail. By thus supporting the forces of 
anti-Western nationalism with veiled nuclear 


threats, the Soviets hope to effect a gradual 
rollback of the West’s overseas 

bases upon whieh the West’s nuclear delivery 
capabilities largely rest. 

The military teehnology of a nation or of 
a bloc of nations depends upon a number of 
broad factors. Many of these determining 
factors lie beyond the ability of the Com- 
munists to control or influence outside of 
their own sphere. But the Communists can 
be expected to do whatever they can to 
hamper weapons-system development in the 
Western countries. By stressing, in their 
propaganda, the potential devastation of 
nuclear conflict, they play upon the guilt 
feelings of Western scientists and thus at- 
tempt to make them reluctant to participate 
in military programs. By proposing suspen- 
sion of nuclear weapons tests, they seek 
either to reduce the Western lead or to in- 
crease their own. The Communists also try, 
through nuclear blackmail and pacifist prop- 
aganda, to turn the peoples of the world 
against Western bases on their soil. 

In the face ef this calculated Communist 
campaign to win technological dominance 
therg are some potentially dangerous gaps in 
our Military Establishment. Among these 
our inadequate capability for fighting cer- 
tain kinds of limited war, with or without 
atomic weapons, may well be one, although 


mail and to meet, im the last resort, a Com- 
munist all-out nuclear attack: The West's 


most . Objectively, 
Western has been far more effective 
than the charges of its critics 


will have it. No doubt, our military posture 


provement, especially when it is triggered by 
pained surprise at the latest ploy of Com- 
munist psychological warfare or considera- 
tions of domestic political advantage, might 
prove to be “counterproductive” in develop- 
ing our real range of power. 

There is a considerable gap between the 
launching of a sputnik ahd the zeroing in, 


with Soviet intercontinental missiles, of all — 


the West’s farfiting strategic installations. 
It is the responsibility of the free worla 
scientists to scrutinize the significance of 
sensational Soviet technological achieve- 
ments, especially those which are an- 
nounced by Communist political news 
agencies, and not take Communist claims 
at face value. It is the responsibility of 
Western journalists to place those achieve- 
ments in their proper perspective. As the 


world moves into an era of accelerating: 


technological development, there is a 
greater need than ever for the exercise of 
a critical faculty by Western elites. If the 
latter drop their intellectual defenses, the 
Communists are certain to take advantage 
of the breach. We can, if we choose, ex- 
pand and utilize our superior technology to 
foreclose any possibility of the Soviets seek- 
ing to resolve the confiict by force. This 
choice will be costly, but in all prudence it 
must be made. ; 
Much has been said and written about the 
battle for the minds, hearts and stomachs 
of the “uncommitted” world. To many, this 
struggle is tantamount to the battle for 


‘ 








would doubt that the 
disease which are the 
continuing lot of millions of people living 
in the free world are a source of danger in. 
protracted conflict. 

The key problem is not only to develop 
the appropriate economic techniques but 
also to change the cultural and social ideas 
of the so-called backward peoples in order 
to them from their sunken civiliza- 

the 20th 


technical culture has become universalized, 

the dependent lands are 

eagerly for the material benefits 

symbolic of Western culture even while they 

reject the socio-political ideals upon which 
this culture was built. 

Most Western plans for coping with the 


at least in part to the simple psychological 
fact that man instinctively resents change 
and the agencies that would bring about this 
change in the ways of his life. 

The Communists have demonstrated that 
they understand only too well the forces at 
work in the systemic revolution. While the 
United States is attempting to solve the 
problem of the underdeveloped areas by 
working from the top down—i.e., through 
the existing government—the Communists 
are working from the bottom up, that is, 
by gearing their policies to the emotions of 
the people. U.S. policy is predicated upon 
the maintenance of existing order; the Com- 
munists’ upon the creation of chaos. The 
foreign-aid programs of the West are guided 
largely by objective economic criteria; the 
Communists are interested only in the con- 
flict and propaganda potential of a given 
foreign-aid gambit—be it a steel mill in 
India or pavement on the streets of Kabul. 

For two-thirds of the world, the process of 
economic growth is just in its inception. 
It is essential in the early phases of this 
process that the most powerful economic 
power on earth exercise prudence in laying 
the philosophical and strategic guidelines 
of its aid program. 

Most of the emphasis of the programs 
tendered thus far has been on the économic 
aspects of the problem. But even our eco- 
nomic hopes can be realized only in an 
environment free from the threat of Com- 
munist penetration. Foreign economic-aid 
programs cannot be carried out in a vacuum, 
divorced from political considerations. True 
enough, in view of all the complaints uttered 
in many recipient countries about aid with 
political strings attached, we might be 
tempted to think that such a separation can 
and must be made. In fact, this is neither 
feasible nor desirable. It is possible, albeit 
sometimes difficult, to separate private 
foreign investment from foreign-policy con- 
siderations. It is patently impossible, how- 
ever, to draw any firm line between a gov- 
ernment-aid program and _ international 
politics. N@ matter how much the West is 
willing and able to invest in the develop- 
ment of the “uncommitted” countries, there 
will alwaps be a gap between the Western 
contribution and rising native expectations. 
The Communists need only move into this 
gap, be it even with the most modest re- 
sources, in order to divert to themselves 
whatever credit the recipient peoples might 
have been willing to accord a foreign giver. 
We cannot afford the luxury of succumbing 
t® the demands of so-called neutralist na- 
tions to their hyperbolic economic 
demands lest they drift into the Communist 
orbit. We must never lose sight of the fact 
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that much of the fashionable “neutralism” 
which abounds in the “gray areas” depends, 
for its raison d’étre, upon the continued bi- 
polarity of the world. These countries can- 
not embrace categorically one or the other 
side of the global conflict without forfeiting 
their unique bargaining position. If many 
of the new nationalist leaders have not real- 
ized it before, they are beginning to learn by 
hard experience that communism is even 
less capable than we of meeting their eco- 
nomic needs. To ungracious demands from 
these quarters that we supply the aid they 
seek or see them go Communist, we may well 
heed George F. Kennan’s advice and bluntly 
tell them: “Go.” 

The current phase of the protracted con- 
flict will not be settled by the battle for the 
uncommitted areas however vital the out- 
come of this battle may subsequently be- 
come. Instead, the crucial decisions will be 
made in the hearts of the opposing camps— 
in the Western alliance and within the Com- 
munist bloc which stretches from the Elbe to 
China’s Yellow Sea. In the underdeveloped 
world, the West’s strategy for the decade 
ahead cannot be more than a holding action. 
There, the task must be to gain time, to avoid 
fixed commitments, to improvise and to ab- 
stain from action for action’s sake. The 
contention, often heard in our midst, that 
the underdeveloped world represents in- 
creasingly the decisive battlefield of the 
cold war bespeaks the success of Com- 
munist strategy in distracting our attack 
from the most vulnerable sector of the pro- 
tracted conflict—the Communist system it- 
self. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the privilege of hearing Gen. E. R. 
“Pete” Quesada address the Electronics 
Industries Association here in Washing- 
ton. 

I was so impressed with the solid ob- 
servations and specific program outlined 
by the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency that I am bringing his 
entire address to your attention. 

It is refreshing to have such positive 
leadership given to an agency as ex- 
hibited by General Quesada. It is not 
surprising, however, because his record 
causes us to expect no less leadership. 

The address follows: 

ELECTRONICS AND THE Future AIR TRAFFIC 
CONTROL , 
(Address by E. R. Quesada, Administrator, 

Pederal Aviation Agency, before the Elec- 

tronics Industries Association Govern- 

ment-Industry Dinner, Statler Hilton 

Hotel, Washington, D.C., March 17, 1960) 

I am indeed happy to be with you tonight 
and to discuss some of the more challenging 
problems facing us in the aviation com- 
munity. This evening I hope to give you 
an up-to-date report on our plans and pro- 
grams to provide safer and more efficient 
aviation facilities for the Nation. 

Aviation and electronics have come of age 
during the lifetime of many of us here 
tonight. What’s more, the two industries 
have grown up together. The years follow- 
ing Ofville Wright’s historic 12-second 
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flight at Kitty Hawk have been years of 
phenomenal progress for both aviation and 
electronics. Electronics has had its im- 
pact on the growth of the aviation indus- 
try. Likewise the electronics industry has 
benefitted from the inexhaustible market 
generated by the air. age. Manual and 
mechanical systems and devices in aircraft 
have been replaced by smaller, lighter less 
expensive and more efficient electronics 
packages. The remarkable progress in elec- 
tronics in the last decade is a tribute to 
engineers and scientists of the world who 
have dedicated their efforts to research and 
development. And, I might add, a tribute 
to the electronics manufacturers for their 
efficiency in producing the products of re- 
search and development for distribution to 
the users. In this regard, your organiza- 
tions have promoted, not only our Nation's 
productivity but have furthered the well- 
being of its individual citizens as well. 

As we look now to the future, aviation will 
rely on the efforts of men such as you to 
an increasing extent to provide the necessary 
airborne devices, navigational aids, and 
communications equipment that are the 


, life’s blood of a safe and efficient air traffic 


system. Your steady growth over the past 
several years reflects the increasing de- 
pendence that we are placing upon your in- 
dustries in helping us reach our objectives. 
And I would say, without hesitation, that 
the electronics industries, big as they are, 
are only beginning to tap their productive 
potentialities. Your greatest years still lie 
ahead. 

Now what are the objectives of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency? There are many, but 
there is one that takes number one priority: — 
Air safety. , 

We must attain air safety to the most 
absolute degree possible, for every type of 
aircraft that uses the navigable airspace, 
whether large or small, jet- or piston-engine, 
whether fiying under visual or instrument 
flight conditions, from takeoff to touchdown. 

I believe we have made excellent progress 
in the field of safety, through more and 
better navigational and communications 
equipment, through research and develop- 
ment activities, improved flight standards 
and air traffic control regulations and pro- 
cedures, higher medical standards, and pilot 


‘qualification, and many other related fac- 


tors.. This progress has been due to the 
efforts of not one agency or one group, but 
rather to the cooperation and hard work 
of the entire aviation community. 

The aviation picture today is rapidly be- 
coming more complex. The airspace, which 
was more than adequate when I started my 
flying career 35-odd years ago, is literally 
shrinking as the result of increasing air 
traffic and the introduction of bigger, faster, 
and higher flying .transport planes and 
thousands upon thousands of business and 
private aircraft. Today we have over 100,000 
active aircraft in the United States. Of 
this number 70,000 are civil. We estimate 
that by 1965 we will have 83,000 civil air- 
craft in our national inventory. In terms 
of hours flown, we expect general aviation 
aircraft to jump from its current rate of 
12 million hours per year to 16 million by 
1965. This will be an increase of 33 percent 
in the next 5 years. These statistics are 
staggering in themselves, but when we con- 
sider the fact that next year we will have 
225 jet transports operating in our system, 
the immensity of the task we face strikes 
home with stark reality. Now then, what 
are some of the specific problems associated 
with modernizing our national system of 
aviation facilities? First, to accommodate 
increased numbers and complexity of air- 
craft in smaller blocks of airspace, and still 
maintain safe separation between aircraft, 
we must provide a measure of flexibility in 
our air route structure to permit the more 
efficient utilization of our precious com- 
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modity—airspace. This requires improved 
navigation devices both on the ground and 
in the air, Our ultimate goal is to provide 
a navigation reference throughout the air- 
space from the ground to the highest alti- 
tude at which aircraft will fly. This means 
that we must provide facilities which will 
permit aircraft to be flown off airways—off 
the established air routes—a system in 
which aircraft are not necessarily required 
to fly from navigation aid to navigation aid. 

There are available today, in various stages 
of development, many navigation systems 
that will permit off-airways, point-to-point 
flight. At our National Aviation Facilities 
Experimental Center, in Atlantic City, we 
are currently experimenting with Doppler 
navigators, pictorial displays, self-contained 
dead-reckoning computers, and other tech- 
niques to determine how this equipment 
can be used in a system based on ground- 
referenced devices. The accuracy of posi- 
tion information required for air traffic con- 
trol demands at this time that self-con- 
tained airborne navigation systems be up- 
dated periodically by reference to a ground 
navigation facility. The VORTAC network 
being implemented throughout the country 
will provide accurate azimuth and distance 
information to facilitate this updating. 

I would emphasize here that radar, our 
primary surveillance tool, plays a most im- 
portant role in increasing the number of 
aircraft that can be safety flown in a given 
block of airspace. In addition to our own 
radars, the FAA has controllers at 38 Air 
Defense Command sites to provide radar 
advisory service under a joint use arrange- 
ment. 

So far, my discussion has. been pretty 
much directed to separation problems in 
the lateral plane. Of no less importance, 
and of at least equal complexity, are the 
problems associated with maintaining ver- 
tical separation between aircraft. 

The ground-determined height of aircraft 
has long been a missing dimension in air 
traffic control. We are currently developing 
an air height surveillance radar. A receiver 
only, passive system, it uses an S-band air 
surveillance radar as the target illumi- 
nator. The antenna system is a 160-foot high 
structure, consisting of three antenna ar- 
Trays, arranged to form an equilateral tri- 
angle, 60 feet on each side. The height- 
finding radar is designed to furnish com- 
parative heights of aircraft within 50 miles 
of the airport complex. 

We also need altitude information on air- 
craft that are in the enroute area, beyond 
the reach of our height-finding radar. 
There are several possible means of ob- 
taining this information. One method we 
are investigating. involves the use of the 
radar beacon system. A radar beacon, of 
course, is by nature a data link. The radar 
beacon system can provide the four essen- 
tial bits of information required for posi- 
tive air traffic control: range, bearing, alti- 
tude, and identiy. The beacon system 
which the FAA is implementing presently 
provides three of the four, and we are now 
in the early stages of developing the ca- 
pability of obtaining aircraft derived altitude 
information via the radar beacon link. Al- 
though our operational beacon capability 
today is limited, we are rapidly implement- 
ing beacons in our high density areas. By 
July of 1962, we should have operational 
coverage of the navigable airspace over the 
entire country, with over 50 beacons. oper- 
ational. 

Another difficult problem facing us today 
is the ever-increasing demand for radio 
spectrum utilization. As more and more 
aircraft are introduced into the system, the 


» overcrowded air traffic control and air navi- 


gation frequency bands will reach saturation 
in high density areas. We do not foresee any 
significant increase in aviation’s share of the 
spectrum. We must live with what we have 
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and to do this, the FAA will do everything 
possible to insure that the bands of the 
spectrum allocated to aviation are assigned 
and used effectively. We are modernizing 
voice procedures and seeking ways to im- 
prove voice intelligibility. We are working 
to achieve improved techniques and better 
frequency stabilization. / 

We are well aware of the fact that the 
communications bottleneck must be over- 
come. We have developed and are currently 
testing a high-speed, automatic ground-air- 
ground communication system known as 
AGACS. AGACS is an experimental tool 
with which we will determine the design 
characteristics for a two-way data link 
adaptable to the requirements of all users 
of airspace. Within a 2-minute rollcall 
cycle, AGACS handles up to 500 two-way 
messages. These messages are contained 
within a single frequency channel, as is pres- 
ently used for voice communications. Rou- 
tine flight instructions and advisory infor- 
mation from pilot or controller are trans- 
mitted to the aircraft or control station. 
Here they are converted into direct reading 
displays. V0ice radio will still be used for 
nonroutine and emergency communications. 

Implementation of radar beaconry, data 
link, VORTAC, and the host of other im- 
provements to the overall air traffic control 
environment will provide the air traffic con- 
troller with the information he needs to 
move air traffic safely and expeditiously. To 
be of maximum value to the controller, this 
information must be correlated and applied 
swiftly and efficiently. The FAA is develop- 
ing a data processing central designed to 
relieve the controller of many of his routine 
clerical chores and allow him to spend more 
of his time in his decisionmaking capacity. 
The data processing central will automa- 
tically print and update flight progress in- 
formation. It will probe for, detect, and 
display, potential conflicts between aircraft 
in the system, It will assist the controller 
in scheduling aircraft for landings. The 
data processing central will be available for 
use in the New York area in 1963. 

Another extremely important area in 
which we are making progress is the de- 
velopment of a blind, or all-weather, landing 
capability. 

Last year alone, the airlines forfeited $23 
million in revenue because they were not 
always able to deliver their passengers and 
cargo to destination airports. The military 
needs the all-weather landing capability to 
insure a full retaliatory combat potential. 
We are currently evaluating systems devel- 
oped by the Navy and Air Force for their 
applicability to civil operations. 

The introduction of this all-weather land- 
ing capability must, ofcourse, be an evolu- 
tionary process. Our program is divided 
basically into three phrases: In the first 
phase, our attention is directed to the im- 
provement of the present instrument land- 
ing system (ILS) and the ground control 
approach (GCA). The second phase of the 
program involves the testing of an all- 
weather landing system for interim applica- 
tion where the need is urgent, And, finally, 
we will develop new techniques for a landing 
system suitable for the future air traffic 
environment. 

Our National Aviation Facilities Experi- 
mental Center is today a full-fledged experi- 
mental facility complete with instrumented 
laboratories, high-capacity computer and 
simulation facilities, and is staffed by a ded- 
icated group, and technically recognized ex- 
perts in all flelds of the informed aviation 
world, We are in the final phases of. the 
development of improved standard airport 
lighting. We are evaluating five different 
visual glide slope systems. We are actively 
investigating aircraft arresting devices. We 
are making excellent progress in our pro~ 
gram to automate weather measurements 
and provide for their automatic transmittal 


will have increased importance to. safe 
operation. These problems will require 
close ‘monitoring. Sophisticated electronic 
recording devices may be necessary to ac- 
complish this monitoring. 

Control of a supersonic airplane by a so- 
called autopilot, requires more precise and 
rapid sensing of airplane deviations from the 
flight path. Greater speed and accuracy will 
be demanded in the performance of the 
necessary corrective actions by the autopilot 
than are required in the autopilots of cur- 
rent turbine-powered airplanes. 

Since the performance of a supersonic air- 
plane is so critical and its instrumentation 
and control systems are so complex, the 
pilot will need information on flight param- 
eters faster than can humanly be deter- 
mined or computed. Therefore, the pilot 
will need assistance from sensing systems 
fed into a computer. The computer in turn 
will provide rapid to the pilot. 

It is conceivable ultimately the pilot 
will only monitor control of the airplane. 
The intelligence from the computer will be 
harnessed to provide actual control of the 
plane. All the parameters for a given flight 
might be fed into a computer before the 
takeoff and the entire fight to the end of 
the landing roll would be controlled auto- 
matically. The airborne portions of the 
VOR and Stiguiles teen would furnish some 
of the intelli used in such a flight con- - 
trol system. 

Coupled with flight control, would be 
automatic control of the various systems in 
the aircraft, such as engine fuel manage- 
ment, pressurization, anti-icing and deicing 
systems. This would appear to be the ulti- 
mate and will not all come at once. There 
will need to be intermediate stages in which 
only @ portion of such control is utilized. 

Since the takeoff of a high-speed aircraft 
is perhaps the most critical portion of a 
flight, information to show whether to con- 
tinue the takeoff or to abort is very im- 
portant. This involves sensing of engine 
power, aircraft speed, outside air tempera- 
ture, and so forth. The computer will com- 
pare this data with ideal parameters and 
give the pilot information. needed, This 
might logically be one of the first steps in 
the intermediate stage. 

It is easy to see that systems such as I 
have just described would have to have ex- 
treme reliability and fail-safe performance, 
PAA will determine minimum performance 
and reliability standards. The equipment 
will have to meet the standards 
and be maintained so as to continue to 
meet them, 

As you can see, electronic needs for future 
aircraft will be great, 





agency 
with the problerns which will confront us in 
the future without your continued help and 
guidance. I urge that you continue to as- 
sist us in whatever manner that is at your 
command. We will require advice and as- 


tees of those organizations. 
nical support by working either directly with 
us when we ask for collaboration or as mem- 
bers of SAE or RTCA will be of great as- 
sistance. Knowing of your past record, I 
look forward to your future support with 
confidence. 





Nationalism in Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Mr. Marquis Childs, “Is 
Nationalism Rising in Europe?” con- 
cludes that the national feeling and de- 
velopment in certain nations of Europe, 
and particularly West Germany, is 
reaching new proportions. 

While Mr. Childs does not draw con- 
clusions, his observations are pointed and 
suggest varied possibilities, all of which 
warrant careful attention. Under per- 
mission to extend remarks in the Recorp, 
I submit his article which follows: 

Is NATIONALISM RISING IN EUROPE? 


(By Marquis Childs) 

Germany today is Konrad Adenauer. Be- 
hind all the complex forces contributing to 
the German resurgence the Chancellor, as he 
has proved once again in his latest visit to 
. this country, is the symbol and the front of 
what is again rapidly becoming the most 
powerful nation in Europe. 

It is a paradox of Adenauer’s dominance 
of the German scene that it both heartens 
and alarms those who hoped for a new and 
democratic Germany. He is so completely 
what he is—deeply religious, steeped in the 
cultural and political traditions of an older 
Germany, a stout old oak breathing defiance 
et Germany’s enemies. 

But at the same time it becomes more and 
more evident that he is a revered leader 
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without challenge or rival, and the prece- 
dents for that kind of leadership in Ger- 
many are far from happy. Increasingly, for 
all his allegiance to the Western Alliance, 
Adenauer is becoming the symbol of a na- 
tional Germany. The analogy with Bis- 
marck, with Kaiser Wilhelm II and, briefly, 
with von Hindenburg inevitably occurs. 
And, as the world has hardly forgotten, it 
was another and democratic leader who came 
at the end of this succession. 

The attitude of the German people today 
offers evidence of both the guilé and pride 
that are a heritage of the past in the re- 
surgent new nation. If you talk about the 
signs of anti-Semitism in Germany. what 
about anti-Semitism in almost every other 
part of the world? You reproach us with 

military bases in Spain but have not 
other Western.Powers put bases in country 
after country? Does not the United States 
have airfields in Spain? 

In the view of this observer it comes down 
to the following: a revived national Ger- 
many finds itself competing more and more 
effectively with other nation-states that are 
themselves increasingly nationalistic. A re- 
vived Germany will not longer be restrained 
by reminders of the guilt of the war or the 
mass crimes of the Nazis. 

Nationalism, in short, and not just Ger- 
man nationalism, is more and more a force 
in Western Europe. How can you expect us, 
the Germans are in effect demanding, to be 
virtuous and renounce our deserved place 
in the sun when everyone else is scrambling 
to get ahead by any means they can? 

No one can doubt Adenauer’s loyalty to a 
supranational ideal. From the beginning 
he has been convinced that the only solution 
for Germany was within the NATO alliance 
and the market. He talks with 
fervor of the dedication of German youth 
to the European ideal. Yet, as the German 
chancellor at 84 retires into a more and more 


, lonely eminence where his word becomes law, 


it is clear that while these institutions have 
to some degree restrained the nationalistic 
— they have certainly not ended 
t. 

Within the common market of the six 
European powers both Germany and France 
are subtly striving for supremacy. NATO 
has remained a defensive military alliance 
despite all the talk about giving it a political 
and economic reason for being. With 
France so deeply committed in Algeria, the 
12 German divisions that are coming into 
being will have a predominant position. 

The British after 1945 held aloof from 
Europe, apparently hoping to play the old 
game of divide and rule. In the face of the 
common market they have organized the 
seven European powers that were outside 
and a threatened rivalry between the two 
groups can play havoc with tariffs and trade. 

The underlying truth is that the frame of 
cooperation was neither big enough nor com- 
pelling enough. So the old nationalistic 
pieces are reappearing on the chess board. 

As France demonstrated by setting off an 
atomic explosion at a heavy cost in terms 
of money and manpower, the competition is 
certain to extend to nuclear weapons unless 
some controls are quickly agreed to and put 
into effect. Nor will Germany be excluded 
from this competition. Whether it has 
come too early or too late, the era of the 
German scapegoat is rapidly drawing to an 
end. 

After the bomb was dropped on Hiroshima 
the late Albert Einstein said: “Everything 
has changed except the thinking in men’s 
minds.” Nothing could illustrate this more 
dramatically and more poignantly than the 
revived current of the old nationalism. In 
that current the hew Germany is swimming 
hard and fast and it would be little short 
of a miracle if she were not. 






March 22 
~—Civil Defense Workers, H.R. 856 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesauy, March 9, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, I introduced my bill H.R. 
856 to amend the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act to extent coverage to 
persons engaged in civil defense. 

On February 24, 1960, it was my priv- 
ilege to appear before the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee in support of 
the measure. 

My testimony was as follows: 
STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 

STrate or New Yorke 


Mr. Muurer, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wier. This is H.R. 856? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. Identify yourself, and the num- 
ber of the bill. 

Mr, Mutter. I am ABRAHAM J, MULTER, & 
Representative of the 13th District of New 
York. 

I appreciate the opportunity this commit- 
tee gives me to appear here in support of 
my bill, H.R. 856. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, in 
order to save some time, I offer my pre- 
pared statement for the record, if you will 
take it that way, and I will give you a brief 
summary. 

Mr, Wier. No objection? So ordered. We 
all have a copy of your report now. 

(The information follows:) 


“STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J, 
MULTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


“Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, may I first express my thanks to 
you and to the other members of this sub- 
committee for giving me this opportunity to 
appear here today in support of my bill, H.R. 
856 


“This legislation is designed to extend the 
coverage of the Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act to include certain persons en- 
gaged in civil defense. Specifically, in the 
language of the bill, it would cover ‘part- 
time and full-time, paid and unpaid volun- 
teers, auxiliaries, and civil defense workers 
subject to the order and control of State 
government or any political subdivision 
thereof engaged in, training for, or traveling 
to or from, activities relating to “civil de- 
fense” * * *.’ 

“I have introduced this bill because I sin- 
cerely believe that there are good reasons why 
the Federal Government should assum® some 
responsibility for the welfare of these people 
if they are killed or injured while on duty. 

“As you probably know, the protection 
provided to many of the people working 
either full time or part time in civil defense 
is in many cases woefully inadequate. This 
has been the case ever since the Federal 
Civil Defense Act was approved in 1950, and 
I think it is high time that we take the 
necessary steps to rectify this situation. 

“In past years legislation has been intro- 
duced to authorize the Federal Government 
to make contributions to assist the States 
in awarding death or injury compensation 
in these cases. However, no action beyond 


hearings has ever been taken by Congress 
on any of this legislation. Over the years, 
apparently, the idea has prevailed that any 
compensation to be paid to people injured 
in the performance of civil defense duties 
should be paid solely by the respective States. 
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“This plan may be satisfactory in theory, 
but in actual practice it has been demon- 
strated to have serious shortcomings. 

“Although it is true that many States 
have passed legislation to protect civil de- 
fense workers, it is also true that most of 
them have not done so. Even among the 
States which have acted, the coverage is not 
uniform. This in itself is unfortunate. 

“Of greater importance, perhaps, than the 
inequity” of uneven coverage among the 
States that have done something is the fact 
these workers in far too many States have no 
protection at all. These States have had 10 
years to enact at least minimal legislation, 
but they have not done so. 

“This situation is grossly unjust. Pro- 
tection must be given to these people, and 
I think the Federal Government has a clear 
and compelling responsibility to provide it. 

“I know that I do not have to make a case 
for what might happen to all of the Ameri- 
can people if we should become involved in 
another shooting war. The consequences of 
such horrors are beyond our capacity to 
imagine. We must, if we are to be realistic, 
recognize the possibility of such a conflict. 

“In the event of an enemy attack, the civil 
defense workers would be the most vulner- 
able group in our civilian population. They 
would be confronted with what, to say the 
very least, would be hazardous, demanding, 
and highly important duties. 

“It is unthinkable that so many of them 
should be expected to serve under these 
circumstances without the benefits of ade- 
quate death or injury compensation, Yet, 
this is exactly the situation that has existed 
for 20 years, exists today, and will continue 
to exist unless and until Congress takes the 
necessary action to remedy it. 

“By the very nature of civil defense work, 
if the program is to have any value at all, 
a@ great many people are required to partici- 
pate in it. You cannot accept just anybody 
for these jobs. The work requires people 
with intelligence, a deep sense of responsi- 
bility, and a profound concern for the wel- 
fare and safety of the United States. 

“The recruitment of persons of this caliber 
has always been a serious problem. And no 
wonder. We make heavy demands upon their 
time and upon their physical and mental 
energy, but, at the same time, offer them lit- 
tle or nothing in return. 

“The inadequacy or complete absence of 
any death or injury compensation is a most 
serious barrier to recruitment of civil de- 
fense volunteers. As long ago as 1953 the 
head of the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration wrote: ‘The Federal Civil Defense 
Administration continues to be seriously 
concerned over the representations by many 
State and local civil defense directors that 
the absence of compensation ‘coverage for 
volunteer workers seriously hampers the de- 
velopment of a strong U.S. Civil Defense 
Corps.’ 

“There is every reason to think today that 
the assurance of compensation insurance 
would be of great assistance in this recruit- 
ment. The strongest argument for it is that 
it could correct a palpably unjust condition 
that can be measured in dollars and cents. 
But there are other arguments as well. As a 
moral factor, the knowledge that they were 
backed up by a program of Federal compen- 
sation insurance would demonstrate to the 
civil defense workers the genuine concern of 
the National Government in civil defense 
and in the welfare of all persons associated 
directly with it. 

“The recruitment and training of person- 
nel and other aspects of civil defense is the 
prime responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It has been delegated in part to the 
States and local governments. 

“All of these levels of government have 
failed to deal adequately with this question 
of injury and death compensation for civil 
defense workers. I do think, furthermore, 
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that under the circumstances, the Federal 
Government has a duty and an obligation to 
do something about this. It was for this 
reason that I introduced H.R. 856. 

“Let me, in conclusion, point out that this 
bill offers nothing in the way of compensa- 
tion for unpaid volunteers or in the way of 
additional compensation for paid workers 
in the performance of their regular duties. 

“The cost of this measure, if enacted into 
law, is important, of course, but it should 
by no means be controlling. It is far more 
important that the few payments that 
might. be made under its terms would be 
money well and justly made. The very least 
we can do for anyone who meets some ac- 
cident or injury in connection with his civil 
defense work is to guarantee to him that he 
will receive some compensation as a result 
of his misfortune. 

“It is my sincere hope that the com- 
mittee will see fit to report favorably a bill. 
In my opinion it deserves prompt considera- 
tion by Congress. 

“Again I thank the members of this sub-, 
committee for the courtesy they have shown 
me in giving me this chance to appear in 
support of H.R. 856.” 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Chairman, and distin- 
guished members of the committee, most of 
the bills that you have before you, and Mrs. 
St. Grorce’s bill is one exception, are ret- 
roactive in effect in that they try to cover 
situations of persons already injured or 
families of those who have been killed or 
died as a result of injuries under various 
and differing circumstances. 

I think the St. George bill, like my bill, 
is prospective in effect in that it attempts 
to remedy a defect in the law as to all and 
sundry who may come within the terms of 
the law if it should be amended. 

I have been offering this bill since 1951, 
and I am very happy that the committee 
has seen fit to set it for hearing as it reviews 
the entire act to determine how it can be 
brought up to date and made more effective. 

Mr. Wier. I may say to you we have two 
or three other bills on the so-called civil 
defense noneligibility. 

Mr. Mutter. I am glad that other mem- 
bers have also seen the need for this. 

Mr. Wrer. Congressman Fino has one in 
here. 

Mr. Murer. Yes. I think Mr. Fino’s bill 
applies to persons who have heretofore been 
injured or the next of kin of persons who 
died as a result of injuries sustained in 
civil defense activities. 

I do not think his is prospective in effect 
where mine would cover everyone and any- 
one who may be injured or dies as a result 
of injuries while working in civil defense. 

The primary issue that the committee 
must determine is whether or not civil 
defense is a Federal obligation. My view 
is that it is. The defense of the country 
is the Nation’s obligation. 

While that portion of it which is referred 
to as civil defense has been delegated in 
part to the States and the municipalities, it 
is an unconstitutional delegation of power. 
I say that the U.S. Government cannot 
delegate its responsibility. While it can 
ask the municipalities and the States to 
assist in the program, it. cannot pass on to 
them its responsibility to defend the coun- 
try in time of peace and in time of war. 

While we talk of war in the old sense of 
the shooting war, the cold war is just as 
much a war as the hot war or the shooting 
war. While we prepare for the time that 
we hope will never come of a shooting war, 
it is that portion of that responsibility of 
the Federal Government that we address 
ourselves to with a bill such as mine. 

The training of persons in the Armed 
Forces is training for defense and national 
security. The training of volunteers and 
others in the civil defense of the country is 
the same kind of preparation. We will not 


need them unless there is a shooting 
or unless the country is attacked. 
not need our Armed Forces 
extent they are a deterring 
aggressor or potential aggressor. 
need them when the time comes to defend 
our country and its people and its 

This bill has been prompted, in 


ing those duties, and they found that there 
was no way of their family being protected 
in the event of the death of the volunteer, 
and there was no way of even getting his 
medical expenses paid, if the volunteer was 
hurt, we lost hundreds of volunteers. The 
services almost disintegrated every time 
there was an injury or death, the reports of 
which were carried in the newspapers. We 
have the same thing today. 

The New York State Civil Defense Com- 
mission as early as 1951 said the question © 
of insurance protection for civil defense 
volunteers had arisen in every one of our 
104 local offices of civil defense. The lack 
of proper coverage has definitely impeded 
our efforts to build up a strong civil de- 
fense volunteer force. The same thing oc- 
curs even today. You cannot get these 
people interested to do the job when you 
are not going to give them some protection. 

It is true that we pay our members of 
the Armed Forces. But historically it is the 
duty, not the privilege; it is the duty of 
every American citizen, every able-bodied 
American citizen to serve his country in its 
defense. 

The U.S. Government as the sovereign has 
the right to call up these men and these © 
boys and require their services without com- 
pensating them, We do it because it is the 
right thing to do, not because it is the legal 
thing. So with these civil defense volun- 
teers. There is no obligation to pay them 
but it is our duty to at least compensate 
them for their injuries and give their fami- 
lies some compensation in the event of a 
death while performing this very necessary 
volunteer service. _ 

Mr. FRELINGYHUYSEN. Mr. Murer, I do 
not mean to interrupt you but you referred 
to civil defense volunteers. I understand 
it, your bill would specifically include a full- 
time paid civil defense worker and pre- 
sumably paid by the State government, or 
perhaps a municipality. 

Mr. Murer. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. What would be the 
justification for including in this protection 
that type of individual? 

Mr. Muurer, I include part-time and full- 
time, and paid and unpaid volunteers. 

The justification is this: We should have 
one system uniform throughout the entire 
country to cover all of these people. 

There is one defect in this bill which you 
call attention to. There should not be dou- 
ble compensation or double payment to 
these people. If a paid employee, part-time 
or full-time employee, gets any compensa- 
tion as a volunteer or otherwise gets any 
compensation on the local level, I do not 
intend that it be supplemented. But he 
should get it. He should get it to the same 
extent throughout the country. If he is 
getting $25 a week payment under a iocal 
statute, and this will provide for as much 
as $500 a month or $100 a week, he should 
get the difference. But these people who 
are serving the country should be on the 
same basis and compensated on the same 
basis. If.some locality thinks they cannot 
Pay as much as the Federal Government 
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does, give them the difference. If they are 
er a ae nen eee. tne Fed 
eral Government. 


To that extent my bill needs amending. I 


their families in the event they are compen- 
sated, on the same basis from one end of the 
country to the other. 

That, I think, presents the problem to you 
gentlemen for your consideration. 

Iam sure all of these bills that are before 
you are entitled to your sympathetic con- 
sideration and you will give them the de- 
serving attention they need. You have a 
tremendous task before you to try to fill up 
the loopholes that exist in the law and cor- 
rect inequities in the law. 

I am sure you will bring out an overall 
bill that will encompass all of these situa- 
tions. 

I have no pride of authorship. I do not 
urge you must bring out my bill, or my bill 
is the only way to do this. I think you ean 
bring out one comprehensive bill and in- 
clude the provisions of mine to the extent 
they appeal to your sympathetic considera- 
tion and do the real job that has needed 
doing since 1940. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Mutter, if I could think of 
anything that could be said about this bill 
or the need for it or lack of need, I will say 
that the State administrator in my State 
is @ very, very good friend of mine, and he 
comes down here quite frequently to the 
Civil Defense National Committee meeting, 
that is, the representatives of every State 
come here for an assembly. Yet the only 
place that I learned of or have been ap- 
proached for this is New York. 

My administrator in Minnesota has never 
approached me and I would presume that 
there must be some accidents out there be- 
cause the civil defense in the major cities, 
like Minneapolis, St. Paul, work at the foot- 
ball games where they are called out for 
traffic duty. When there is a big fire they 
respond for so-called policing. They have 
so-called police uniforms. That is limited. 
They are continually doing these things. 
They are not just waiting for somebody to 
shoot and start a war. They are doing 
State work. On the Fourth of July they 
are spread around the State as something 
to warn people that they are watching them. 

But my friend has never approached me 
on this question of compensation for these 
men that serve in his department. 

Mr. Murer. I think, because your State 
has been muvh more forward looking than 
mine, your State has assumed the monetary 
obligation involved and enacted a statute 
that covers these men, so that they get com- 
pensation in the event of injury and the 
families are protected in the event of death. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Mutter, the chair- 
man pointed out that to some extent the 
functions of civil defense work are cer- 
tainly not national in flavor. Supervising 
traffic at a football game would not neces- 
sarily create a Federal responsibility if the 
individual were injured I would think this 
could be used as a disastrous argument 
against your point of view. 

Do you happen to know how many people 
would be included as possible beneficiaries 
under your bill? 

Mr. Mutter. It is impossible to foretell, 
how many might be injured. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. How many people 
are engaged in civil defense activities, 
broadly? 

Mr. Mutter. I do not have that number. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Many millions, I 
would assume. 

Mr. Muuter. The Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration certainly could supply that inferma- 
tion to you. 


You will find that as of today it is com- 
paratively few because you cannot get the 
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volunteers on the local level to take up this 


job. I do not prohibit them from decen- 
tralizing. But you are never going to get a 
good national civil defense organization on 
the local level. It is a national problem and 
you cannot stir these people except in time 
of war. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If you define it as a 
national problem and if you say in the dis- 
charge of their Federal responsibilities and 
spell them out, you might have, I think, 
sounder ground for arguing that they 
should be compensated by the Federal 
Government. 

If a man were injured directing traffic at 
a football game and you said the Federal 
Government is responsible for his total 
disability payments, you would get into 
trouble. 

Mr. Murer. You are certainly right. 

Mr. FPRELINGHUYSEN. So I would think if 
We were going to extend coverage to poten- 
tially hundreds of thousands of people that 
might be injured, millions perhaps—— 

Mr. Mutter. Under my bill—you see, I 
know how these men work and what they 
are doing—those—who have volunteered. 


- Therefore, my bill says “while engaged in”— 


this is on page 1, line 10—*“engaged in train- 
ing for or traveling to or from activities 
relating to civil defense as such term is de- 
fined in section 3(b) of the Federal Defense 
Act of 1950.” 

That excludes the policing for traffic and 
the policing at football games. It refers, 
specifically, and covers them only while en- 
gaged in true civil defense as defined by our 
national statute. 

Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN. Unfortunately, I did 
not have that statute with me. Presumably 
they are called out for traffic because they 
are members of the civil defense organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Mutter. On the local level. They 
have been enlarged to take in strictly local 
problems. 

Mr. Wier. That is the only training they 
get. 

Mr. Mutter. It is not the training called 
for by the Federal Civil Defense Act. 

Mr. Wier. When we have a big parade— 
the Shriners, and the Legion, let us say—all 
of. them are called out for policing the 
parade. We do not have enough policgmen 
for that kind of a job. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Would not a policing 
function such as that be included within 
an appropriate definition of training for 
civil defense work? 

Mr. Mutter. I think it is stretching it 
awfully far. 

Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN. We do not have the 
definition. It is difficult to say. 

Mr. MULTER. I never intended to cover that 
kind of function. It is necessary to keep 
these volunteers to give them something to 
do to keep their interest. -In many com- 
munities they get additional policing duties. 
It gives him a feeling he is doing something 
for his community, while at the same time 
they keep up the cefense organization. They 
must be in a state of readiness in the event 
the holocaust might come that we all fear 
but hope will never come. 

Truly, it is not a part of civil defense duty 
to be policing a parade or football game or 
playing the part of a traffic officer. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. In the case of a dis- 
aster, a sweeping disaster that might well 
be useful background to have had to be able 
to direct traffic out of the disaster areas. 

Mr. Mutter. You now get into that basic 
problem about which there has been such 
tremendous difference of opinion. When you 
train a soldier—take, rather, a man in the 
Navy—what good is that training of show- 
ing him how to march and right face, left 
face, and about face? Yet it is part of basic 
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training. There is the argument: Should we 
not stop wasting time training an artillery- 
man to march? Should we not stop wasting 
time training a pilot of an airplane to 
march? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. What would a civil 
defense worker in peacetime be engaged in 
officially unless it were something like the 
duties which the chairman indicated they 
do as a practical matter? 

Mr. Murer. The only actual training for 
work he has to do is that which includes 
first aid,- fire protection, police protection— 
yes, and traffic control would undoubtedly 
come within that. I suppose you could 
stretch it far enough to say that this train- 
ing at the parade and at the football game 
is training him in traffic control. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think you might 
get into an administrative nightmare to try 
to say that it was not direct training or 
reasonably a direct connection between the 
actual disaster and 

Mr. MuLTER. You put your finger on some- 
thing that probably requires definition in 
the statute. 

Mr. Wier. Let me point out also in connec- 
tion with the Federal relationship that last 
year all of the administrators of civil de- 
fense were down here making a sincere effort 
to get some heavy equipment; and when my 
friend came up to see me, I said, “‘What are 
you going to do with heavy equipment?” 

He said, “Roy, we have a job. When we 
have a forest fire either on State or Federal 
property, most all of the western States pull 
these people out and use that heavy equip- 
ment for firebreaks.” 

So they were having an awful time getting 
some of the military surplus—that is, big 
tractors and equipment like that. I was 
wondering what they were training for. 
That is what they wanted it for. It was for 
protection of the forests up in the northern 
part of the State. 

Mr. Mutter. Let me indicate this to you: 
As early as 1951, when the bill was first in- 
troduced, the Secretary of Labor said: 

“It is the opinion of this Department that 
the Federal Government should assume re- 
sponsibility for the payment of benefits only 
with respect to civil defense workers killed 
or injured as a result of ememy action as 
distinguished from injuries or death in- 
curred in training or duty in advance of 
enemy attack.” 

I am sure you gentlemen would not agree 
with that kind of differentiation between in- 
juries received while training to protect the 
country in event of attack. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Under the present rules of 
war there would not be anybody left to ad- 
minister this act if it were during a holo- 
caust. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Let us change it to 
instead of rules of war, philosophy of war. 

Mr. Wier. When did you get that letter? 

Mr. Muurter. This letter is a copy of the 
letter from the Department of Labor of Au- 
gust 1, 1951, sent to Chairman Barpen of the 
Committee on Education and Labor with ref- 
erence to my bill, H.R. 3468, which was the 
identical counterpart of the bili now before 
you. 

Mr. Wier. You heard the statement I made 
a minute ago. 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Wier. That we are getting reports on 
all these bills from the Department. 

Mr. Muurer. Yes, I did. The reason I read 
that, that was the only objection he raised 
at that time, that we should assume the 
responsibility and pay them if hurt during 
attack or hurt during war, that we should 
not pay them while being trained to prepare 
to do the right thing. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Mutter, I think 
you agree that the difficulty of determining 
what constitutes training constitutes a prob- 
lem as far as we are concerned; because of 
the necessity of being liberal in that defi- 
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nition, it makes it difficult not to get a tre- 
mendous number of beneficiaries even 
though it may be a very fringe kind of train- 
ing for an actual disaster. 

Mr. Muuter. As I said in my main state- 
ment, while the cost of this program is im- 
portant, it should not be controlling. When 
we get into talking about numbers who may 

»be covered, I think it is important to con- 
sider how many will have to be covered, 
but whether there are few or many, the prin- 
ciple is the same. If we should give them 
this compensation, I do not think it should 
matter whether there is 1 or 1 million that 
will have to be compensated. This is our 
obligation. If this is the Federal Govern- 
ment’s obligation, we should meet it. 

Mr. GOopELL. That is true, but you still 
have the problem of getting the Federal 
Government into covering them in all sorts 
of situations where they are doing nothing 
at all that is connected with the national 
purpose so-called. 

Mr. Murer. Yes, I agree. 

Mr, GoopE.Lu. This is particularly true be- 
cause your section 2 would eliminate the 
present provision. 

Mr, ZELENKO. Would the gentleman yield 
for one moment, please? 

Mr. GoopEL., I yield. 

Mr. ZELENKO. I have to leave to attend an- 
other meeting. I want to interrupt to com- 
mend my distinguished colleague from New 
York for bringing this problem to our atten- 
tion and continuing to bring it to our atten- 
tion. 

I am most sympathetic with it. Some- 
thing should be done. I think we. almost 
all agree that the difficulty is how. I know 
if you continue to press this problem we 
will come to a solution. 

These people are entitled to some kind of 
help, as I pointed out in the case of Mrs. 
Sr. Georce’s bill. I am with you on the 
general theory. I hope we can work some- 
thing out. 

Mr. Mutter. That is all I ask of you. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. I commend you again for 
continuing to properly press this. You have 
been one of the leaders in pressing this and 
pointing out to the attention of the country 
this subject. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. ZELENKO, If you will excuse me. 

Mr. GoopeLL. Your section 2 provides that 
the civil defense employees will be con- 
sidered employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment for purposes of compensation. 

This would raise all of these problems we 
are talking about if we change that classifi- 
cation and make them Federal employees for 
purposes of Federal compensation. Then 
what forest fires they are fighting or when 
there is a snowstorm or whatever it may be 
presumably the Federal Government would 
be responsible every time they are called out. 

Mr. Mutter. That is so. But the main pur- 
pose, of course, of section 2 is to bring them 
into that so they can use that same machin- 
ery. You do not have to set up new machin- 
ery. There is no new department called for 
by my bill. They will file their claims just 
as though they had been employees. They 
will go through the same process that any 
other Federal employee’s claim would have 
to go through. It is an expeditious way of 
handling it. It is a fair way. It never 
gives them complete compensation but it 
does put them on the same basis. 

But as you both pointed out, the bill is by 
no means perfect. It probably needs clarifi- 
cation so as not to bring into it those that 
should not be covered. 

Mr. GoopeLtt. I have one more question 
here. 

Was there any particular reason that you 

*put in this provision for maximum benefits 

provided under the act? It is my under- 
standing that would provide for something 
like $525 a month for these people. 


Mr. Mutter. I think that would probably 
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come to about $525 a month and the reason 
I did that was that my experience in New 
York City and New York State is that most 
of these volunteers are businessmen and the 
higher paid type of employee. You do not 
get the man who is earning $50 or $75 or 
$100 a week ordinarily into this program. 
You get the man who has gotten to the point 
in life where he has the time and the feeling 
that he owes a duty to his community. 
There is an obligation to his community 
and to the country to do something in times 
of need and stress and disaster. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. There may be such 
competition for positions under this pro- 
vision that you will lose those higher paid 
types for the lower paid who would like’ to 
receive such compensation if they should 
be injured, I should think. 

Mr. MutrTEr. I would have no objection to 
this provision reading that you take his base 
pay on the outside as the measure of his 
damages, not to exceed the maximum, s0 
that if you got the man who is in the 
$200-a-week category he is going to be 
limited to the maximum. I have no objec- 
tion to it being handled that way. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Then you will get the 
$200,000 a year man crowding for the con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Wier. Let me assure, you, Mr. MuULTER, 
since there are 20 amendments, it would be 
much easier if we already had a good bill. 
Some of the things I learn here in these 
hearings about the present Compensation 
Act, which it is a very good act for those 
that are covered, but there are a lot of 
problems. 

Now, Mr. McCauley told us as an example 
that when somebody asked him about who 
is covered an example would be this: 

If the Government or some agency of Gov- 
ernment assigns two or three professional 
people in University of Minnesota, for exam- 
ple, to do some research work, by Govern- 
ment assignment and under the jurisdiction 
of the Government, even though they draw 
their pay out there, their university pay, as 
long as they have that assignment they are 
covered by compensation. 

There are so many inequities in this bill. 
I am talking about maximums and mini- 
mums. 

Some of the military is covered. Some of 
the military is not covered. Some chose not 
to be covered and preferred the Veterans’ 
Administration compensation. 

So this is not a simple bill, 

Mr. Mutter. No. I think the task of your 
committee and the task of every congres- 
sional committee would be made a tremen- 
dously lot easier if we had some overall re- 
quirement in the law that every agency hav- 
ing jurisdiction under a particular bill or 
act would have to review at least every 10 
years and submit to the Congress or the con- 
gressional committee involved in recodifica- 
tion bringing it up to date and indicating to 
the Congress what difficulties they have run 
across, what problems they have had in the 
administration of the act, and bring in a 
proposed overall bill so as to modernize the 
law. 

If they did that once every 10 years, your 
problem would be alot easier. I know ours 
would be in my standing committee. But 
they do not do it. 

Mr. -Wier. It is 11 years now since this bill 
was amendéd, so we have these problems 
that have come to light in those 11 years. 

We want to extend our appreciation, Mr. 
Mutter, to you for pointing out some of the 
problems. It is a very controversial bill. 

You gave us a job here and Mrs. St. Grorce 
gave us a job in trying to define what the 
civil employee is. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chairman, if I 
might add, that as might be expected, Mr. 
MULTER has been both an interesting and 
provocative witness. 

I congratulate him on the handling of this 
subject. 
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or 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to draw to the attention of 
Members of Congress an excellent state- 
ment published in March 1960 by the 
advisory council of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee on our 
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adelphia, Pa.; secretary is Mr. Edward’ 
J. Logue, and counsel is Mr. Charles 
Patrick Clark. 


Members of the advisory committee on 


Mayor Joseph E. Dillon, Dr. Thomas 
Hopkinson Eliot, Brig. Gen. Arthur 
Evans, B. T. Fitzpatrick, Gordon Free- 
man, Charles F. Palmer, Dr. Ira Reid, 
Victor Reuther, James H. Scheuer, 
Mayor Edward F. Voorde, Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner, Mayor Ben West, Dr. Wil- 
liam L. C. Wheaton, Dr. Robert Wood, 
Catherine Bauer Wurster. 

My distinguished colleague, Mrs. 
GREEN Of Oregon, will insert the second 
part of the statement in the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorD following mine. Part 1 of 
the statement follows: 

THE STATE oF Our CrTies AND SUBURBS IN A 
CHANGING AMERICA 
INTRODUCTION 

The advisory committee on urban and 
suburban problems of the Democratic Ad- 
visory Council is composed of mayors, busi- 
nessmen, labor officials, scholars, public ad- 
ministrators, and other civic leaders who 
have a deep concern and extensive firsthand 
knowledge of the problems confronting urban 
and suburban America today. The commit- 
tee was formed to investigate these prob- 


lems and to prepare a responsible program 
for their solution. 


The committee has divided its task into 
two parts, as follows: 

1. Policy paper No. 1—A report on urban 
and suburban problems of national concern. 

2. Policy paper No. 2—Policies and pro- 
grams for the solution of these problems. 
(In preparation.) 

1. A CHANGING AMERICA 

Every day the United States becomes more 
urban, less rural. Only a half-century ago, 
a majority of American families still lived 
on farms or in rural areas. Today, four- 
fifths of all American families live in cities or 
in the suburbs which surround them. By 
1975, only 15 years away, our explosively 

population will sweep 55 million ad- 

ditional people into métropolitan areas—50 . 
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millions into existing “or newly created 
suburbs 


As our population has grown, suburbia has 

become the chosen way of life for 50 million 
Americans and a fond dream for the urban 
millions who will escape there as soon as 
they can. Suburbia is a new mode of life in 
a changing America. 
At the same time, America’s older cities 
are all threatened by spreading slums and 
blight. The central cities of metropolitan 
areas confront not only rapid deterioration 
of residential neighborhoods but pressing 
problems of industrial and commercial ob- 
solescence as well. 

The Housing Act of 1949 set forth as our 
national goal the achievement of a “decent 
home and a suitable living environment for 
every American family.” Ten years later we 
are a long way from achieving that goal. 

This report concentrates on the physical 
and environmental aspects of urban and 
suburban life because they determine to such 
a@ large extent whether we Americans can use 
our material prosperity to enrich our lives or 
whether careless use of our wealth and pro- 
ductivity will blight our lives as well as our 
landsca) 


pe. 

Progress toward a better and fuller urban 
life is largely the responsibility of local in- 
stitutions, private and public. The working 
presum: of the Democratic Party since 
the days of Jefferson has been that govern- 
mental power should be lodged in the small- 
est jurisdiction possible—and that even here 
the powers of government should be used to 
encourage and supplement private effort. 

However, many problems in our life as a 
Nation cannot be solved solely by local, pri- 
vate or even State actions. When necessary, 
the Democratic Party over the years has 
proved its willingness to and to carry 
out vigorous programs at the Federal level in 
cooperation with local, State, and private 
efforts. 

2. THE STATE OF OUR CITIES 


Urban areas are as old as civilization. 
Cities are, and always have been, centers of 
trade, commerce, industry, transportation, 
and culture. People live in or near cities 
for the economic and cultural opportunities 
which @®an and suburban life are supposed 
to provide. But the hope and the reality in 
much of America today are tragically far 
apart. 

After 10 years of Federal aid for slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal, spreading slums 
and blight still threaten to destroy American 
cities as desirable places to live and work 
and raise a family. Despite substantial prog- 
ress in many communities, urban slums con- 
tinue to spread as fast as, or faster, than 
efforts yet made to cléar them out or clean 
them up. 


Slums and blight—the shame of our cities 


The financial cost of urban slums is enor- 
mous. Slums go hand in hand with soaring 
rates of crime, delinquency, and disease. 
Neglect of urban neighborhoods costs our 
cities and our Nation untold millions in de- 
clining tax revenues, restricted economic op- 
portunities, and the wasteful loss of once 
decent housing in urban neighborhoods. 
The taxpayer must pay an ever-increasing 
amount of local, State, and Federal taxes 
because of slums and deficit areas. 

We pay a frightening social cost for slums 
as well. For millions of children the asphalt 
jungle of the slums is a grim mockery of the 
American way of life. For our country the 
waste of potentially useful and constructive 
lives is a loss we cannot long afford. 

Slums are no minor sore on the body 
politic. They are rather a major malignancy, 
a@ spreading cancer. 

There are today more Americans living 
in slums than on farms. The count now 
stands: 


Farm dwellers.................. 21, 000, 000 
Slum dwellers....... Rane epetaion mie 22, 000, 000 
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At the present rate of action, public and 
private, it will take at least a century to 
eliminate the slum dwelling units which 
exist today. And the slums are growing, 
spreading every year. 

It is time for Americans to get better 
acquainted with their slums. 

Perhaps what is needed most is some good 
old-fashioned walking tours. There is no 
substitute for what the senses can observe— 
the sight and sound and, above all, the 
smell of the slums. 

If we look into the heart of a slum (usually 
only a 5- or 10-minute walk from the city’s 
center), at the crowded streets, the debris- 
littered backyards, and, inside, up the stink- 
ing stairways into the overcrowded rooms, 
we can see for ourselves how far short we 
are falling in providing a decent home and 
suitable living environment for every Ameri- 
can family. 

Slums are neither inevitable nor hopeless. 
To say that the richest nation on earth can- 
not abolish its own urban blight is preposter- 
ous. Yet, in most instances, it is unhappily 
true that local, State, and Federal action to 
date in slum clearance, urban renewal, pub- 
lic housing, and code enforcement have only 
scratched the surface. 

Decaying neighborhoods 

Existing slums are bad enough but an 
equal and critical issue is the speed with 
which once decent neighborhoods are becom- 
ing decaying neighborhoods. 

» The rock-bottom slums tell only part of 
the story. All across America, more urban 
neighborhoods are slipping into blight than 
are being preserved in those few cities which 
are seriously trying to reverse the trend. 
Many older neighborhoods which could be 
preserved and enhanced by prompt and ef- 
fective action are deteriorating beyond re- 
pair, victims of civic and national neglect. 
Our largest supply of decent, moderately 
priced housing is thereby depleted and new 
slums are created. 

Neighborhood decay has many causes: 

The automobile and the increasing mobil- 
ity of American life have rendered many 
older neighborhoods obsolete. 

The American standard of living is chang- 
ing. The migration to the suburbs and the 
flight from older neighborhoods are a drive 
for more open space—elbow room—and bet- 
ter or at least more modern ‘community 
facilities. The individual family acting alone 
cannot preserve the old neighborhood and its 
only recourse is to move to the suburbs, if it 
can afford to do so. 

However, the root cause is the utter in- 
ability of the American city with the finan- 
cial resources presently available to it to 
maintain standards of municipal services re- 
quired to prevent decay. At the same time, 
our cities are unable to make the capital 
expenditures in new schools and other mod- 
ern community facilities which will renew 
urban residential neighborhoods and keep 
them competitive with the suburbs. 

The housing crisis 

American cities are beset by a critical 
shortage of decent housing for the low- and 
middle-income families who form the over- 
whelming majority of their inhabitants. 
Federal housing policies and programs for 
these families are ineffective. We need ef- 
fective housing programs for these families, 
and we must take positive steps to insure 
that there will be equal opportunities for all 
in choosing a place to live. 


Housing for low-income families 


Millions of American men, women, and 
children desperately need to get out of the 
clutches of slums. They live in housing 
which cannot be reclaimed by urban renewal 
or rehabilitation. Private enterprise is un- 
able to build housing at prices these low- 
income families can afford and still make 
@ profit. 
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We cannot continue to turn our backs on 
these families and tolerate the enormous 
social and financial costs of slums. We must 
establish the publicly assisted housing pro- 
gram at a level which will meet the housing 
needs for these millions of American fam- 
ilies of low income. 

Publicly assisted housing is the only means 
through which low-income families can be 
rehoused decently. The present Federal pub- 
lic housing program does not eyen pretend 
to meet the demands for decent housing for 
low-income families. It is merely a token 
effort, no more. Substantially larger 
amounts are needed to take care of the 
minimum number of families whose relo- 
cation is required by slum clearance, public 
highways, and other programs. 

Two decades of experience have much to 
teach us about right and wrong ways of 
providing publicly assisted low-income hous- 
ing. Improvements can and must be made 
but the defects of the present program should 
not be allowed to obscure the desperate fact 
that the need for publicly assisted housing 
for low-income families is greater now than 
at any time since the start of the public 
housing program. It is past time to face up 
to this need and to devise acceptable means 
of meeting it. 


Housing for middle-income families 


There are more than 15 million families 
with annual incomes between $3,500 and 
$6,500. It is these families that the Federal 
Housing Administration was set up to help. 
Yet increasingly FHA has moved away from 
these families, and the effective market for 
new private sales or rental housing has 
steadily become limited to upper-income 
families. 

Moderate-priced homebuilding has also 
been sharply retarded by the restrictive credit 
policies of the Federal Government, which 
have raised financing costs sharply. Conse- 
quently, at a time when the need for ex- 
panded homebuilding for middle-income 
families is increasing rapidly due to popu- 
lation increase and dislocation from highway 
and urban renewal projects, we are building 
almost no moderate-priced housing, either. in 
central cities or suburbs. Middle-income 
families in both cities and suburbs are sub- 
ject to explottation, hardship, disillusion, and 
despair in their quest for suitable housing. 


Housing for minority families 


Negroes and other non-white Americans 
suffer from much worse housing conditions 
than the rest of their fellow citizens. In 
many cities in all sections of the country the 
only housing available for non-whites has 
been secondhand housing formerly occupied 
by whites. The expansion of the non-white 
population in these cities has been confined 
to older neighborhoods. Overpricing, over- 
crowding and profiteering on the limited 
number of dwellings available to non-whites 
in rapidly aging neighborhoods have conse- 
quently accelerated decay. Thus the pressure 
is on minority housing to become sium 
housing. . 

The Negro and other non-whites have been 
increasingly caught in a crushing vise largely 
fashioned and encouraged by Federal hous- 
ing policies. Discrimination in newly created 
suburban housing developments in all sec- 
tions of the country has received the tacit 
support of FHA. Suburban housing is closed 
to the Negro in the face of the unwillingness 
of too many other Americans to share their 
neighborhoods. 

On the other hand, the worst slums which 
are largely occupied by minority groups have 
been among the first to be cleared by slum 
clearance and highway programs. As a result, 
minority groups, particularly Negroes, have 
suffered far more than others from family 
displacement, the housing shortages which 
result and the lack of adequate relocation 
and low rent housing programs. The vise be- 
comes tighter—non-white families are ex- 
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cluded from the suburbs and routed from 
the slums, 

The extra burden suffered by minority 
families makes especially urgent the expan- 
sion of low rent and middle-income housing. 
Above all, there must be recognition of the 
right of every American family to have free- 
dom of opportunity to choose a place to live 
and to have equal access to the means of 
financing that choice. 


Commercial and industrial blight 


The blight that afflicts urban areas is not 
limited to residential neighborhoods. All 
cities are afflicted with large areas of com- 
mercial and industrial blight, These older 
industrial and commercial districts have 
traditionally provided a firm economic base, 
assuring steady jobs and strong economic 
support for local government. An urban 
renewal program which deals only with resi- 
dential areas and ignores the rebuilding of 
the urban industrial and commercial centers 
cannot succeed. 


Downtown United States of America 


The central business districts of American 
cities are in grave trouble. They are losing 
their capacity to compete effectively with 
new suburban shopping centers. The build- 
ings are obsolete, streets are jammed, park- 
ing space is lacking. Driving downtown has 
become too much of a chore for the house- 
wife, and transit service has deteriorated 
badly. These conditions have led to the 
flight of business from central districts, with 
a loss of income, jobs, and retail services to 
customers. Consequently, the municipal tax 
base is shrinking at a time when service 
costs are steadily rising. 

Downtown should be an attractive market- 
Place for goods and services and for ideas as 
well. Downtown traditionally has been the 
economic heart of the metropolitan region, 
for the suburbs as well as the city. 

Imaginative solutions have been developed 
which would enable central cities to renew 
their downtown areas. The ideas are there, 
but so far there has been little action be- 
cause the financial resources are not avail- 
able for more than token action. 


Urban industry . 


Urban industry is the principal source of 
America's great power and wealth. But vast 
changes in our economy and technology have 
impaired this economic base of the city, cre- 
ating industrial slums, depressed areas with 
resistent pockets of unemployment, and 
shifts in the location of industry and jobs. 
Cities must seek ways to. adjust to these 
changes to provide jobs for workers, spending 


* power for consumers and efficient locations 


for the manufacturer and tradesman. 

Cities need to adjust to technological 
changes in plant location, transportation and 
labor skill requirements. Industrial slums, 
filled with overcrowded and often unsafe 
loft-type factory buildings must be replaced 
with newly fashioned industrial parks. More 
spacious industrial areas, with parking space, 
room for expansion, modern highways and 
other facilities are needed if the city is to 
continue to provide employment for its citi- 
zens. Centgally located plants will remain 
attractive to industry only if modern indus- 
trial areas, skilled workmen and excellent 
public services are available in new central 
industrial districts. 

At the same time, cities are also the seed- 
beds for new industries and services. Only 
the city can provide the multiplicity of skills, 
business services, and proximity to custom- 
ers required by the newly established small 
enterprise. This vital economic function 
must be carried on in cities at an increasing 
rate. 

Some cities have been bypassed in our 
recent economic growth. These stagnating 
or depressed areas suffer from chronic unem- 
ployment, depressed business, and unused 
skills. These areas need help in rebuilding 
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their economies to serve the Nation, and to 
provide for their people a share in a growing 
national economy. 


New life for our cities 


Our report contains some sharp and un- 
pleasant findings about the state of our cities 
today. But cities have survived recurring 
crises through the ages as important centers 
of population, culture, wealth, and com- 
merce. We are confident they will meet this 
present-day challenge as well. There are 
signs everywhere of growing awareness of the 
problems of slums and blight. 

Citizens throughout America are awaken- 
ing to the disturbing trends in our cities and 
to the opportunities which lie ahead if our 
Nation mobilizes its resources to build a 
better urban life for future generations. 
Some cities have taken giant steps forward. 
Hundreds of other cities and towns are plan- 
ning for the future and struggling to rebuild 
themselves within the confines of inadequate 
Federal programs. 

A beginning has been made. We need to 
know more about the nature and dimension 
of urban problems. We need the imagina- 
tive research and a relentless quest for 
forward-looking solutions, But far, far more 
important we Americans must decide that 
we will put to work all of the resources, pub- 
lic and private, Federal, State, and local, that 
are required to banish slums from our 
country. 





The State of Our Cities and Suburbs in 
a Changing America—A Statement of 
the Advisory Council of the Democratic 
National Committee—Part 2 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp the following portion of a 
statement issued by the advisory council 
of the Democratic National Committee 
entitled, “The State of Our Cities and 
Suburbs in a Changing America.” 

The second half of this statement fol- 
lows: 

3. THE SUBURBS—A NEW AMERICA 

Suburbia is a distinctively new American 
way of life. A new family style of living, 
informal, friendly, and comfortable, has be- 
come an American goal. There is no doubt 
that Americans like it. In recent years, the 
move to the suburbs has become a mass mi- 
gration, 

A number of complex social and economic 
factors accounts for this unprecedented sub- 
urban migration: 

The press of population growth, the lack 
of decent housing accommodations in the 
central cities and the unparalleled prosperity 
and mobility of postwar American life. 

The new family way of life, the rising birth 
rate and the desire for space and elbow room. 

The distaste of many Americans for de- 
clining and slum-ridden cities, In the sub- 
urbs, Americans recapture the old American 
dream of smalltown living. 


Suburban sprawl 


When do suburbs stop being suburbs? 
Fifty million Americans live in the suburbs 
right now. Eighty percent of our future 
population growth will take place in sub- 
urban areas. Each year more open space 
around our cities disappears as a million 
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a 
more American families join the suburban 
migration. Villages become suburbs and the 
suburbs themselves grow into an — 
sprawl. 

There inevitably are problems in any mass 
migration. We must report that the great 
expectations of suburbia are beginning to 
tarnish in the face of the gigantic suburban 
population avalanche and subur- 
ban sprawl. The suburbs confront these 
serious problems: 

An. ever-growing school population and 
rapidly rising tax rates. 

Ever more congested commuter traffic pat- 
terns. 

Demands for waste ». adequate 
water supply, and other public services. 

A lack of public open space and recreation 
areas and the need for protection of natural 
scenic and physical resources. 

To the residents of suburbs these problems 
are as pressing as the spread of blight and 
decay which confront our older city centers. 


Soon: No more open space 

Each year more and more open land ts 
chewed up by the bulldozer (now 3,000 acres 
per day) as more and more American fam- 
ilies join their neighbors in the countryside. 
The open country around our cities disap- 
pears. The historic townhall and quiet vil- 
lage green which have stood for generations 
as symbols of America’s lovely small towns 
are being overwhelmed as a result of pell- 
mell suburban 

Small towns and local governments have 
been unable to stem the onrushing tide of 
suburban growth. Flying over the mush 
rooming suburbs which are growing up 
around our major cities, one sees that there 
will soon be no more open space in su- 
burbia. It will take many years and much 
money just to unsnarl the congestion that is 
already here. 

It is important to understand that the 
problems of suburban areas do not arise 
from any shortage of land. There is plenty 
of land for future suburban growth if we 
use it properly. What is lacking is not space 
itself but public policies and controls which 
will assure a balance in the new uses of the 
land. If our governments and our citizens 
do not concern themselves with the impact 
of suburbia on the land, then suburbia will, 
in fact, become a gigantic sprawl and @ 
blight upon the lan . This is no 
prophecy of the future. It has already hap- 
pened outside our biggest cities. 

There is an urgent need to preserve natural 
open space as well—the woodlands, 
farmlands, and streams which give rural 
America its charms and which can give 
pleasure to both city dweller and suburban- 
ite. Solutions which will preserve open 
space and retain local autonomy are impera- 
tive. The suburban way of life has too 
much to offer and on the whole has been too 
successful to be allowed to destroy itself. 


Financing suburbia 


At the town hall local officials have un- 
happily watched surburbia tax rates spiral 
upward. Suburban towns need suddenly to 
supply all the services that cities have de- 
veloped over many years. The press of an 
ever-increasing number of families on 
schools, roads, water supply, waste disposal, 
and police and fire protection is forcing su- 
burban finances to their limit. 

There are four principal causes of su- 
burban financial difficulties: 

The taxes on homes alone will not support 
the public services these homes require. The 
majority of suburbs would be deficit opera- 
tions already without State aid. 

Nine large metropolitan areas today have 
250 or more governmental units apiece; the 
average area has at least 50 separate juris- 
dictions. There is a massive mismatch be- 
tween the supply of revenues and the needs 
of public service within this governmental 
maze. 
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There is little chance to spread costs across 


the entire range of properties which benefit - 


from urban services. Here and there a su- 
burban town endeavors to seal itself off from 
its neighbors and attract the “right kind of 
people” or the “right kind of industry.” But 
few can succeed. The process of industrial 
diffusion gives some suburban towns tax 
windfalls but neighboring towns are denied 
access to the resulting revenues. American 
suburbs have on the whole been unable to 
act jointly with one another to make and 
carry out effective public policies to finance 
local services. 

Fundamentally, all urban areas, central 
city and suburban, face an acute shortage 
of revenues. Local governments do not have 
access to the full range of taxable resources 
and must rely primarily on the property tax 
to meet increasing municipal costs. And 
tax revenue problems are partly man made in 
our local communities. There has been a 
failure of will, a failure to organize and 
administer local taxes with maximum effec- 
tiveness. . 


4. COMMON PROBLEMS OF CITIES AND SUBURBS 


The city and suburb are inseparably linked. | 


Without surrounding suburbs, the modern 
city would perish; without the central city 
the suburbs would wither away. Their mar- 
kets, labor forces, manufacturers, and com- 
munity services are mutually interdepen- 
dent. In our studies we have concentrated 
on four areas of public seryice which reveal 
this interdependence most forcibly: trans- 
portation, education, recreation facilities, 
and air and water pollution. 
Transportation and highways 


Transportation binds the city and suburbs 
together. The automobile and commuter 
rail service made suburban expansion pos- 
sible. Automobile ownership has doubled 
since the war and will increase an additional 
60 percent by 1970. With nearly all America 
on wheels, cities and suburbs face trans- 
portation and traffic congestion problems 
which would have seemed like nightmares 
only 20 years ago. 

The family car both serves and plagues 
the city dweller who must face streets jam- 
med with peak-hour traffic, parking space 
forbidden or usurped, and traffic a constant 
hazard to life. Moreover, urban mass-transit 
services are declining in efficiency and econ- 
omy. To the suburban commuter, the trans- 
portation mess spells traffic tieups, more lost 
time, deteriorating transit services, and lack 
of parking facilities at his destination. And 
suburban neighborhoods live under the 
threat of the poorly planned expressway that 
may cut through their heart, blighting homes 
and landscape. 

We have scarcely begun to plan and con- 
struct the whole new transportation system 
which is so necessary to keep American cities 
and suburbs free from hopeless congestion. 
And transportation solutions cannot be 
achieved unless attractive and efficient rapid 
mass-transit facilities and improved rail 
service are developed to relieve the load on 
our highways in peak hours. 

Education for our children 

All American families, urban and subur- 
ban, want the best possible education for 
their children. Yet inadequate schools are 
the most pressing of urban and suburban 
problems. 

The facts are plain: 

Central city schools are typically old, lack- 
ing in play space and athletic facilities and 
unable to provide a school program as bal- 
anced and complete as that offered in the 
suburbs. 

Suburban schools are newer, but over- 
crowded classes and double shifts are com- 
mon and programs for the exceptional and 
the handicapped are lacking. Local tax rates 
are soaring as residential property is forced 
to bear major school costs. 
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Are there enough parks and playgrounds to 
go around? 

Increasing family incomes, greater na- 
tional wealth, and more leisure time, all spell 
greater opportunities for recreation. Yet 
both urban and suburban communities lack 
space and facilities for local, weekend, or 
vacation recreation. 

Cities and suburbs lack recreation play- 
grounds, playfields, and parks for day-to- 
day recreation. Weekend and vacation 
spaces away from population centers are 
equally necessary in our society. But our 
remaining natural recreation areas—forests, 
lakes, rivers, and ocean frontage are disap- 
pearing rapidly. Our national parks are al- 
ready jammed in season, and are overused. 
The vast Midwest today lacks lake, river, 
and forest areas needed to accommodate the 
present population, much less the greater 
population of the future. Cities, metro- 
politan areas, even States cannot meet these 
future needs in an era when 20 million 
people can drive across State boundaries on 
a brief weekend. 


Air and water pollution 


One city’s refuse can pollute a hundred 
miles of river or water frontage. Industrial 
refuse has fouled thousands of once beau- 
tiful streams on which others depend for 
fresh water supplies. As our urban popula- 
tion grows, these problems of water and 
stream pollution have become more press- 
ing. The spread of urban areas into con- 
tinuous belts hundreds of miles long in the 
East, Midwest, Far West, and South have 
intensified the problems. In addition, met- 
ropolitan areas face growing problems of 
access to fresh water for domestic and in- 
dustrial use. 

Smog-industrial smoke, automobile ex- 
haust fumes, and the soot of millions of 
home furnaces combine to foul the air with 
disease-breeding hydrocarbons and suffocat- 
ing oxides. To date we have done little to 
curb these hazards. 


6. THE NEED FOR NATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


It would be an intolerable irony of his- 
tory if the United States were to withstand 
the rigors of the cold war and the pitfalls 
of economic instability only to fall prey to 
civic disorganization in our slum-ridden 
cities and mushrooming suburbs. 

Destroying slums and providing balanced 
and: orderly suburban growth in a prosper- 
ous economy are primary domestic issues of 
our times. There is an urgent need for 
effective and vigorous national leadership. 

This is the eighth and last year of the 
Eisenhower administration. We must report 
that the President and his administration 
are either uninformed or unconcerned with 
the mounting urban and suburban problems 
around them. 

From the lack of sympathy and concern in 
the White House, it seems to us quite clear 
that the President and his budgeteers have 
neither seen nor heard nor felt the plight of 
the 22 million American slum dwellers. And 
with 50 million Americans already in the 
suburbs and 50, million more on the way, it 
is folly indeed to say that suburban problems 
are none of the Federal Government’s con- 
cern. 

Our conclusions with respect to the scope 
and effectiveness of Federal policies and pro- 
grams are these: 

Urban and suburban policies and programs 
are not at all geared to the total national 
solutions which are so urgently needed. 
Rather, in terms of action today, only a 
token effort is being made. 

Federal aid programs are uncoordinated 
and are on a restricted, piecemeal basis. 

The White House has directed that the 
plain intent of the Congress be frustrated 
through the creation of an ingenious ad- 
ministrative obstacle course for even the 
limited funds which are available. Through 
government by veto, the President has re- 
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peatedly destroyed all congressional efforts 
to fashion a comprehensive legislative pro- 
gram for urban renewal, depressed areas, and 
many other problem areas. 

In far too many American cities today 
there are more slums than there were 10 
years ago when the 1949 Housing Act was 
passed. 

We can only conclude that the President 
and the Republican Party have turned their 
backs on cities and suburbs all across 
America, 

AMERICA LOOKS AHEAD 


The Democratic Party has demonstrated by 
its record in Congress a serious concern with 
urban and suburban problems and a willing- 
ness to provide responsible solutions and 
creative leadership. It is the task of the 
Democratic Party to prepare and implement 
action programs which will reverse these 
disturbing trends and make the American 
ideal and goal of a full and rich life a reality 
forall our citizens. 

Our cities and our rapidly growing suburbs 
are the basic framework for our life and 
civilization in the challenging years which 
lie ahead. The deepest roots of day-to-day 
American democracy lie in our allegiance to 
our local communities, whether city or 
suburbs. : 

It is time that we as a Nation and as 
people take all the steps necessary to achieve 
the goal of a “decent home and a suitable 
living environment for every American 
family.” 

We propose that the Democratic Party re- 
dedicate itself to this goal and to its early 
achievement. 


APPENDIX 
Selected bibliography 


This bibliography contains brief annota- 
tions on the leading books, articles and 
special reports which deal with urban and 
suburban problems. 

Additional information and materials may 
be obtained from the following organiza- 
tions: American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods, 2 West 46th Street, New 
York, N.Y.; American Municipal Association, 
1612 K Street, NW., Washington, D.C.; Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Redevel- 
opment Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Special works 

1. “The Urvoan Revolution, a Program for 
Survival.” 

Draft policy paper prepared for the Demo- 
cratic Advisory Council’s Committee on Eco- 
nomic Policy. 

A convincing statement of the urban prob- 
lems facing the Nation and a call for ideas 
and courage to develop new concepts of effec- 
tive action. 

2. The Rockefeller Report on “The Chal- 
lenge to America: Its Economic and Social 
Aspects,” 1957. 

Widely hailed as a hallmark of “intelligent 
capitalism at its finest” this report presents 
a remarkably thorough statement of the 
economic and social problems facing Amer- 
ica. It falls short in prescribing remedies 
adequate to meet the problems as presented. 
It goes far beyond any proposals that the 
present administration has made. 

3. “Report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Government Housing Policies 
and Programs,” 1953. 

This report was accepted in large part by 
the President and helped form the basis of 
the Housing Act of 1954 which broadened 
the scope of urban renewal. When com- 
pared with the veto message on the Housing 
Act of 1959, it now appears ironically out of 
date. : 

4. “Where Shall We Live?” Report of the 
Commission on Race and Housing, 1956. __- 

A lively and very thorough discussion of 
segregated patterns of living and their im- 
pact on the future. Prepared by a distin- 
guished Commission. 
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5. American Municipal Association, ‘1960 
National Policy Recommendations.” 

The AMA represents more than 13,000 
municipalities across the country. The 
AMA policy recommendations have been 
hammered out over the years and represent 
the best thinking of the city officials who 
know the urban and suburban problems 
from firsthand experience. 


Articles 


1. William L. C. Wheaton, “What Next 
for the Cities?” Housing Yearbook, National 
Housing Conference, 1959. 

The lead article in the 1959 Housing 
Yearbook examines the consequences of the 
forthcoming population expansion, the de- 
cline of cities and the need for a long-range 
program of significant proportions to make 
both cities and suburbs attractive and 
livable. 

2. Edward J. Logue, “Urban Ruin—Or 
Urban Renewal?” New York Times magazine, 
November 9, 1958. 

A concise policy statement of the need 
for a continuing and comprehensive national 
urban renewal program. 

3. William L. C. Wheaton, “A New Cabinet 
Post?” National Civic Review, December 
1959. 

A discussion of the proposal to create a 
Federal Department of Urban Affairs. 


Committee for Economic Development 


The Committee for Economic Deyelopment 
is a nonpartisan organization composed of 
leading businessmen, educators and civic 
leaders which has made significant contribu- 
tions through economic research on a na- 
tional scale. 

Through CED’s Area Development Advi- 
sory Committee, several very useful, detailed 
monographs on urban and regional problems 
have been commissioned and published. 
Other papers are now in process. 

CED has not itself taken a policy position 
on these matters. The research is a sig- 
nificant contribution. 

The published papers are: 

1. Dr. Raymond K. Vernon, “The Chang- 
ing Economic Function of the Central City.” 

A detailed analysis of what makes a big- 
city economy tick and why we should ex- 
pect more dispersion, not less, in many 
traditional areas of central city dominance. 

2. Dr. Robert C. Wood, “Metropolis Against 
Itself.” 

An analysis of the problems of govern- 
ment organization and overlapping jurisdic- 
tions in metropolitan areas. 


Other useful works 


There are a number of worthwhile books, 
articles, pamphlets, and other materials de- 
voted to aspects of suburban and urban 
problems. Several of these are listed below: 

1. Berman v. Parker, 348 U.S. 26, 75 Sup. 
Ct. 98, 99 L. Ed. 27 (1954). 

The leading constitutional decision on re- 
development, Justice Douglas’ opinion for a 
unanimous court is a broad and clear state- 
ment of public purpose. 

2. “The Culture of Cities,” Lewis Mum- 
ford. 

The dean of critics of the American scene 
examines the make-up of urban life. 

3. “The Human Side of Urban Renewal,” 
Millspaugh & Breckenfield. 

‘A lively and stimulating study of the 
effectiveness of rehabilitation as it has been 
practiced in several American cities. Mr. 
Millspaugh is presently Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Urban Renewal with the Federal 
Government. 

4. “Metropolis in Ferment,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, 1957. 

A series of challenging articles on the 
varying dimensions of urban problems and 
predictions for the future. These articles 


have unusual scope and intensity. 
5. “Veto Message of the Housing Act of 
1959.” 
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The President vetoed the 1959 aene 
Act on July 7, 1959. The m 
printed in the New York Times of that date 
and may also be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, The message makes an interesting 
contrast with the report of the 1953 Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Housing 
Policy and the President’s own budget mes- 
sage of 1954. 

Books 


1. Editors of Fortune, “The Exploding 
Metropolis”: New York, Doubleday Anchor 
Books, 1958 paperback ed. 

An exceptionally well-written book by 
“people who like cities.” The most compre- 
hensive and up-to-date work available on 
the broad range of urban and suburban prob- 
lems. Includes discussion of the nature of 
cities, mass transportation, municipal ad- 
ministration, the spread of slums, urban 
sprawl, and urban design. 

2. Robert C. Wood, “Suburbia”: 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1958. 

A complete and challenging study of the 
suburbs, their politics and problems. Dis- 
cussion of the economic and social forces at 
play in suburbia and how they may shape its 
future. The author explodes several sub- 
urban myths and illustrates the strength of 
suburban trends as well. 

3. Wilfred Owen, “Cities in the Motor Age”: 
New York, the Viking Press, 1959. 

A well-written and comprehensive book 
based on a 1957 conference on the impact of 
the Federal highway program. Discussion of 
the transportation problem, both auto and 
mass transit, in the context of the changes 
in cities and the requirements for effective 
policy. Not a traffic engineering treatise but 
a book for layment to enjoy and ponder. 

4. John K. Galbraith, “The Affluent So- 
ciety”: Boston, Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1958. 

A book full of fresh ideas that will startle 
and educate Democrats concerned with eco- 
nomic and social problems in these times. 
Very well-written with humor and dispatch. 
Presents a superb case for the importance of 
revised allocation of national resources in an 
abundant economy. 

5. Charles F. Palmer, 
Slum Fighter’: 
Love, Inc., 1955. 

An account of the first slum-clearance, 
low-cost housing project in the United 
States and the author's efforts to start the 
housing program on its way during the 
1930's. 


Boston, 


“Adventures of a 
Atlanta, Ga., Tupper and 





Family Farm Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March W, 1960 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, seven Governors appeared in 
person before the House Agriculture 
Committee to testify in support of the 
Family Farm Income Act of 1960, spon- 
sored by myself and a number of our 
colleagues in the Congress. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. CooLey], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace], a chief 
sponsor of the family farm legislation, 
both observed that they could not re- 
call any previous time when so many 
Governors appeared in a body to testify 
in support of agricultural legislation. 

The intelligent concern of the mid- 
western Governors with the problems of 
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agriculture is a most encouraging factor 
in the present effort to establish an im- 
proved farm program. 

Under unanimous conserit I ask that 
a recent news broadcast prepared by the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion at St. Paul, referring to the testi- 
mony of the Midwest Governors, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp: 

Every once in a while a group of people 
in leadership positions will organize spon- 
taneously and initiate an action that de- 
serves the acclamation of all the people in 
the countryside. When this happens, as it 
happened Tuesday in Washington, it is 
usually motivated by a very serious situation 
that affects the welfare of all the people. ~ 

The group of men we are referring to is 
made up of 10 Midwestern Governors who 
went to Washington to seek the aid of Con- 
gress and top Government Officials in easing 
the disastrous cost-price squeeze on farmers. 
These leaders are deeply concerned about 
the plight of agriculture. It no 
good for the economy of their States and 
they would like to see it corrected before 
really bad trouble develops. 

As far as farm families are concerned, if the 
Governor of your State was present in this 
group you can be proud that you have an 
aggressive leader who is not only working 
for you as farmers, but for all the other 
people in your State. 

So right now let’s name these State lead~" 
ers: The group included seven Governors in 
person: Hershel C. Loveless of Towa, Orville 
Freeman of Minnesota, Steve McNichols of 


. Colorado, Ralph Herseth of South Dakota, 


G. -Mennen Williams of Michigan, James 
Blair of Missouri, and Gaylord Nelson of 
Wisconsin. Three others sent personal 
spokesmen. They were Governors Joe Hickey 
of Wyoming, Ralph Brooks of Nebraska, and 
George Docking of Kansas. 

All 10 put their unanimous support behind 
the Burdick-McGovern farm bill now in the 
House. It is similar to the Family Farm In- 
come Act of 1960 in the Senate, where its 
author is Senator Humpnurey of Minnesota. 
We've talked about this bill before and you'll 
be hearing a lot more about it in the future 
because it is shaping up as the most promis- 
ing piece of farm legislation introduced thus 
far. r 

When the group of governors appeared 
before the House Agriculture Committee. 
Chairman Cooley observed that it was the 
“most distinguished group to appear before 
this committee.” 

As spokesman for the governors, Hershel 
Loveless of Iowa laid the case for agriculture 
before the committee. He said that farmers 
have been badly hurt by rising costs and 
falling income. “There is in Iowa,” he said, 
“a growing support for the idea that produc- 
tion should be controlled.” Governor Free- 
man of Minnesota seconded that, and added 
that farmers have demonstrated in refer-. 
endums a complete willingness to 
with control measures because they know 
they cannot survive much longer without 
fair prices and incomes. Freeman pointed 
out that farm income in Minnesota has been 
dropping by an average of $30 per year per 
farmer while nonfarm income is increasing 
by $70 @ year. 

The governors said that a decent farm»bill 
that will do something for farmers and con<- 
trol production and be fair to city people 
at the same time, may never get by the Presi- 
dent, but it is still up to Congress to pass 
such a bill and give the Chief Executive a 
last opportunity to make good on his farm 
promises. 

Farmers will certainly welcome this action 
by their governors. It is a positive step in 
the right direction, of the kind that has long 
been urged by the farmers of GTA the co-op 
way. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March &, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following speech re- 
cently given by Dr. Leon Roe, of Canis- 
teo, N.Y., to several meetings in the 37th 

onal District of New York. It 
with H.R. 4700 and similar pro- 
and, I believe, throws light on 
interesting aspects of these pro- 


Some CONSIDERATIONS OF THE SOCcIAL-ECO- 
NOMIC-POLITICAL ASPECTS OF HEALTH CARE. 


(By Leon M. Roe, M.D.) 


When one begins consideration of the 
social-economic-political aspects of present- 
day health care, he must, by necessity, give 
some thought to the trends that are occur- 
ring in the lives of Americans. 

It is my philosophy that, with the framing 
of the Constitution of America, our fore- 
fathers intended that each American citizen 
and those of future generations should have 
both freedom of opportunity and the indi- 
vidual responsibility to provide for their 
own welfare. However, a large segment of 
our population no longer holds to this view. 
Since the middle thirties, a philosophy. of 
security for all and the promulgation of a 
welfare nation has come to the fore, both in 
the minds of many of our citizens and the 
thinking of many of our Federal and State 
governmental officials. For those who may 
not believe this statement, please take heed 
of the following facts: In midyear of 1953, 
the welfare portion of our Federal Govern- 
ment was $6.9 billion. To midyear of 1961, 
the welfare portion of our Federal budget 
will be $20.3 billion or an increase of 
$13.4 billion in 7 years. This includes the 
following categories, all of which our Fed- 
eral Government has a hand in helping sup- 
ply the money: old-age insurance pensions, 
civil service pensions, disability pensions, 
people on relief, jobless benefits, State em- 
ployment services, railroad workers’ pensions; 
grants and loans to colleges, school districts 
and students; school lunches, some 2.3 bil- 
lion meals per year; hospitals, health and 
other welfare costs. This does not include 
veterans’ pensions and benefits to veteran de- 
pendents such as the $60-million medicare 

which was reestablished by Con- 
gress for the year of 1960. 

For a specific example of the way in which 
new programs tend to spiral in cost, take 
@ look at the disability pensions. These 
started going out to disabled workers 50 
years of age or older just 2 years ago or 
in 1958. The initial cost was $170 million 
@ year; the cost of the coming year is fore- 
cast at $610 million or a near 5-fold increase 
in 2 years. Plans now receiving serious con- 
sideration would give this program a big lift 
by easing the rules and removing the age 
requirement for disability and thus further 
increase the rapidly growing cost of this 
single program. 

There are few who would argue against 
the good sound economic-social progress of 
unemployment insurance and the disability 
program based upon bona fide claims, or of 
reasonable and n Federal aid to 
education, hospitals and health. However, 
when plans are brought forth at any level 
of government to supply health insurance 
by compulsory taxation, either to a ‘select 
group or to every American citizen, the 


deals 
posals, 
some 
posals: 
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issue of the responsibility of the government 
versus individual responsibility and freedom 
of private enterprise has been reached. 

Despite outstanding progress and effort 
being made by private industry to provide 
voluntary health insurance, including the 
aged, for all who desire it, there are oppos- 
ing forces to this scheme of doing things. 
One such force is powerful influences in our 
Federal Government which apparently feel 
that it is their responsibility to see that 
every recipient of social security has health 
protection whether he needs it or not. An- 
other force is the State government and, of 
course, a third force is a segment of Ameri- 
can people who want to be provided by the 
Government in one form or another with 
health protection. As a result of this trend, 
bills have been introduced into the Federal 
Government and others are now being con- 
sidered in our New York State Legislative 
Health Committee to provide compulsory 
health insurance through payroll deduction 
on both the part of the: employer and the 
part of the employee. \ 

One such bill which is now before the 
House Ways and Means Committee in Wash- 
ington is H.R. 4700 or the Forand bill. This 
bill was introduced by Representative AMIEz 
ForanD, and is strongly supported by the 
AFL and -CIO union organizations. In es- 
sence, this bill provides for additional de- 
ductions in social security to provide 120 
days hospitalization and surgical care, and 
120 days nursing home care in any one year 
for every recipient and his or her bene- 
ficiaries of social security. It authorizes the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to contract with hospitals, surgeons, either 
as groups or individuals, and nursing homes 
for such care. As of today, there are approxi- 
mately 16%, million people in the United 
States who would become, were this bill 
passed, eligible for these benefits. Mind 
you, these benefits are not based upon the 
need for help or assistance. It would make 
no difference how many shares of stock, how 
much money in the bank, how much prop- 
erty an individual might have, he and his 
dependents would be entitled to his 120 
days hospitalization, surgical care and 120 
days in a nursing home if he needed it out 
of each year. 

Now from my personal welfare as a physi- 
cian, I would probably benefit from such a 
bill since 35 percent of all those people in 
Steuben County now receiving old-age assist- 
ance also receives some form of social se- 
curity. For example, were I to do an ap- 
pendectomy on one of these people, instead 
of receiving $50, which is our present welfare 
fee for this service, I probably would be re- 
imbursed with a fee of $125 to $150 or 
possibly more. And of course, each year 
many more people become eligible for social 
security. Within our own county it is 
anticipated that within the next 10 years 
70 percent of all recipients of old-age assist- 
ance will be receiving some form of social 
security. So you see, from a personal view- 
point, I really would have nothing but 
gain. 

However, I am opposed to this bill in 
principle and for the following reasons: It 
places the Federal Government in a position 
of supplying health insurance on a large 
scale program and thereby becoming a large 
competitor of private enterprise. Since ap- 
proximately 20 percent of all hospital ad- 
missions are over 65 years of age and nearly 
all admissions to nursing homes are in the 
aged group, such a bill could place the Fed- 
eral Government in a dictatorial position of 
setting the standards of hospital and nurs- 
ing home care. Further, in a liberal sense 
of the word, this bill is discriminatory. 


First, it provides only for a select group of” 


people but at the same time every employer 
and employee would pay for it by taxation. 
Second, it discriminates against hospitals 
since among other things in the provisions 
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of the bill, these folks, except in an emerg- 
ency, could not be given care except in ac~ 
credited hospitals. And since hespital ac- 
creditation is relatively new, there are many 
good hospitals in the Nation which are not 
yet accredited. Third, it discriminates 
against the medical prefession since only the 
surgeons would benefit. It is a well known 
fact that the ills of these people are more 
often medical such as strokes, heart disease, 
diabetes and pneumonia rather than surgical 
conditions. 

The cost of this bill which is now estimated 
at $2 billion in its first year of operation, 
will very rapidly become a staggering figure 
in the very near future, as witness the multi- 
plying cost of most any national health in- 
surance program or of our own disability 
program, As you know, Sweden inaugurated 
a complete system of socialized medicine in 
1956 and within 4 years the rapidly rising of 
unanticipated costs of this form of medicine 
made it mandatory that beginning January 
1, 1960, the Swedish Government had to add 
a 4 percent tax on everything sold in Sweden 
to help them underwrite their medical pro- 
gram. You also Know that under the pres- 
ent system of laws, social security will in- 
crease each year until in 1966, it will reach 
a total of 9 percent or a 4% percent for em- 
Ployer and 4% percent for employee. Fur- 
ther deduction from paychecks for further 
increases in Social Security or any other form 
of compulsory health insurance make for 
less take-home pay, thereby the unions fight 
for another round of wage increases and in- 
flation goes on and on. Therefore, to my 
mind, this bill is definitely of an inflationary 
character. But more important than the eco- 
nomics involved, this bill would tend to les- 
sen the individual’s responsibility through- 
out his lifetime to provide for his own 
welfare through voluntary means. 

In addition to the Forand bill and the 
Federal Government, hearings were held in 
Albany on February 18 and 19 of this year 
on six bills which were introduced by the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Health In- 
surance Plans. This new series of bills would 
provide health insurance coverage for New 
York State workers covered by the Disability 
Benefits Law whether employed, unem- 
ployed, or the recipients of public assist- 
ance. In the words of Senator Metcalf, 
chairman of this committee, “We are aiming 
at using the resources of private industry in 
cooperation with Government to achieve the 
goal of adequate health protection for as 
large a proportion of our people as possible 
without abdicating this responsibility to 
some mechanism of the Federal Government. 
We are not attempting to accomplish womb- 
to-tomb coverage,” he said, “we are simply 
trying to establish a comprehensive health 
insurance program in New York State’s tra- 
dition of responsibility for neglected human 
needs. Moreover, there is the very obvious 
object of reducing the staggering burden .of 
the cost of public welfare.” 

Now it is to be admitted that it is very 
difficult to argue against such a statement in 
this day and age when so many are thinking 
of security. However, we must remember 
that this is a compulsory form of health in- 
surance. It would require all employers 
governed by the disability benefits law (in 
essence, all those with three or more em- 
ployees) to provide basic health insurance 
coverage at least as comprehensive as pres- 
ently called for by a disability insurance law. 
These provisions themselves would be in- 
creased by the bills referred to, to a minimum 
of 120 days of hospitalization, plus a medical 
and surgical schedule with maximum bene- 
fits of not less than $250. This particular 
bill further specifies that the cost of health 
insurance must be shared on a 50-50 basis 
between employer and employee when only 
the employee is covered, and on the basis of 
35 percent for the employer and 65 percent 
for the employee when both the employee 
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and his dependents are covered. It would 
permit any existing coverage provided by 
disability benefits law or workmen’s com- 
pensation to be counted nst an em- 
ployer’s responsibility under this bill. 

A second bill in this series would provide 
that the cost of health insurance coverage 
of an employee, should he become unem- 
ployed, must be included in the premium of 
the group policy while the employee is still 
on the job, or all employers of three or 
more are to be taxed one-fourth of 1 percent 
for payments into a health insurance unem- 
ployment fund to be administered and regu- 
lated by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. Contributions would be made for 1 
year before the law goes into effect in order 
to build up the fund. There is a provision 
also that if the fund should fall to less than 
$20 million, the board is authorized to in- 
crease the rate of contributions of employers 
in order to bring it up to that figure. 

A third in this series of six bills provides 
that after an unemployed worker has ex- 
hausted his benefits and goes on public as- 
sistance, his health insurance premiums are 
to be continued, the payment to be made 
on a 50-50 basis by the municipality in which 
he resides and the State of New York. 

A fourth bill makes the same provision but 
the State department of health is given 
jurisdiction over its administration with 
the public health council promulgating rules 
governing the minimum quality of hospital, 
medical, and surgical care to be provided. 

Now in addition to these bills, there is a 
bill sponsored by the unions of New York 
which is called a health center bill. This bill 
would incorporate the Syracuse Health Serv- 
ices, Inc., with power to establish and main- 
tain health centers and furnish medical fa- 
cilities to members of unions in Onondaga, 
Cayuga, Madison, and Cortland Counties, 
subject to approval of the State board of so- 
cial welfare. It further states that this cor- 
poration shall furnish such facilities to 
members of any union within the counties 
of Onondaga, Cayuga, Madison, and Cort- 
land and their families, and to employees 
covered by collective bargaining agreements 
between such unions and employers, or asso- 
ciation of employers and the families of such 
employers and to any other people interested 
or, in other words, to the public. This bill, 
Known as the Hughes-Brown bill, would 
place labor unions in a position to dominate 
medical care within a community. The 
growth of their facilities would be at the 
expense of facilities maintained by manage- 
ment, private hospitals, etc., which are more 
representative of the public in general. Four 
certified Syracuse labor leaders are named in 
the bill as those who would form the corpora- 
tion and would be the health center’s first 
board of directors. From newspaper re- 
leases, it is in the long-range planning that 
this health center would eventually revolve 
around a union controlled 200-300 bed 
hospital. 

* Now is there a need for this type of legis- 
lation either on a State or Federal level? It 
does seem absurd that in this day and age 
of high prosperity with an automobile or 
two and a television or so in nearly every 
home, and with personal income at an all- 
time high of $373 billion per year, that com- 
pulsory State or Federal Government spon- 
sored health insurance is necessary. It may 
be that we have reached the stage where one 
has facetiously defined an underprivileged 
child as one whose parents have two auto- 
mobiles but no motorboat. However, in 
view of this pending legislation, studies have 
been done by many groups to determine if 
there is a need for such a bill. Although it 
is granted_that statistics may be found to 
support almost anyone’s viewpoint, one re- 
cent reasonable study by the Health Infor- 
mation Foundation showed that the group 
over 65 years of age is as heterogeneous as 
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any other group in our Nation. Many are 
rich—many are poor—but the majority are 
in between. When asked the question, “How 
would you meet a medical hospital bill of 
$500 or more?” 82 percent answered that 
they would meet it in whole or in part 
from savings, current income, life insurance, 
mortgages, health insurance, or from chil- 
dren and relatives. Only 18 percent indi- 
cated they would have to rely on public as- 
sistance or charitable aid. It is obvious from 
this study, at least, that whatever problem 
exists, is among the needy or the near needy 
aged who would be rapidly reduced to a state 
of destitution by a major illness. 

In recognition of this fact, the board of 
trustees of the American Medical Association 
and the American Hospital Association re- 


cently adopted a resolution dedicating their’ 


full resources to accelerate the development 
of adequately financed health care programs 
for needy persons, especially the aged needy. 
Both organizations stated that the indigent 
or near indigent is primarily a commu- 
nity responsibility. The resofution further 
pointed out that the Forand bill fails to meet 
the need of the indigent aged since the vast 
majority of such aged are not eligible to re- 
ceive social security benefits. United Medi- 
cal Service of New York City, which is Blue 
Shield and Blue Cross, has just recently de- 
veloped a voluntary health coverage pro- 
gram for individuals of any age who desire 
it. Last year, the Buffalo Blue Shield Group 
put into effect their golden age health in- 
surance program in which individuals past 
65 years of age could receive this type of in- 
surance. So far, the plan is working out well 
and appears to be financially sound. Other 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield nonprofit groups are 
rapidly studying and preparing to bring 
forth senior citizenship health and hospital 
insurance coverage. Many of these plans also 
offer health insurance for catastrophic ill- 
nesses with benefits ranging from $5,000 to 
$15,000. Many private insurance companies 
are offering at reasonable prices to senior 
residents health insurance plans which 
adequately cover surgical, medical or hospital 
expense. Already in this Nation, 43 percent 
of those over 65 years of age are covered by 
some type of insurance and it is anticipated 
by the Health Insurance Council of America 
that by the end of 1960, 60 percent of those 
over 65 who wish to purchase such insurance 
will be covered, and probably by 1970, 90 or 
more percent of such people will be covered. 

Thus, through present social security cash 
benefits, private pension plans, increasing 
savings and liquid assets, through the com- 
bination of these, the economic resources 
and purchasing power of the group over 65 
years of age is rapidly and steadily im- 
proving. Thus voluntary and governmental 
enterprise that preserves individual responsi- 
bility~ and initiative have teamed up in 
recent years and are. moving rapidly to re- 
solve whatever problems still remain. It 
seems to me that if State and Federal gov- 
ernments wanted to be more helpful, they 
could allow as legitimate tax deductions the 
premiums paid on health and hospital in- 
surance. Further studies under the present 
program of old age survivors and trust funds 
and welfare agencies could be made to de- 
termine the possibility of insuring these 
people as a group on a local level, either 
through Blue Cross-Blue Shield, or through 
commercial insurance carriers as a means 
of protecting local governments against the 
rising costs of the welfare budget. 

Political developments along all lines of 
health care should be closely watched by 
every American. If this type of legislation 
as discussed, is enacted into law, it will di- 
rectly affect our economic and, to some ex- 
tent, our future way of living. Union 
leaders, of course, who would like to have a 
hand in the health care of our Nation are 
strongly supporting these various types of 
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legislation. As you know, with all due re- 
spect to the many fine men and women who 
are union members, the leaders of these 
unions have become strong, powerful and 
in a sense arrogant. With some union lead- 
ers, it is becoming extremely difficult to 
negotiate with them on any reasonable basis. 

It is my personal opinion that one can 
justifiably say that no Federal agency, or 
State agency, or union agency has ever been 
able to do a job as well, as efficiently and 
as economically as private enterprise. By 
the same token, those of us who are in- 
terested in maintaining some semblance of 
individual responsibility, private enterprise, 
and initiative, must see to it that no one 
within our county and, if possible, within 
our State or Nation, goes without adequate 
medical or hospital care because of lack of 
funds. In doing so, we must be aware of 
teh ever-rising costs not only of health care 
but of national inflation in general. 

Quoting from Paul Talbot, who heads 
United Business Service and writes a weekly 
statement in this bulletin, “If we are to 
adequately appraise current events in the 
historical perspective, where better can we 
turn for helpful guideposts than to that 
great work of Edward Gibbon, The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. From this 
huge mass of fact and opinion we find that 
Gibbon lists five primary causes for the de- 
terioration of Roman society. They are: (1) - 
The rapid increase of divorce and the under- 
mining of the sanctity of the home. (2) 
The spiraling rise of taxes and extravagant 
spending. (3) The mounting craze for 
pleasure. (4) The building of gigantic . 
armaments and the failure to that 
the real enemy lay within the ga of the 
empire in the moral decay of the people. (5) 
The decay of religion and the fading faith 
into a mere form, leaving the; people with- 
out any guide. Granted, that many things 
have changed since the days of the Roman 
Em) over two centuries since Gibbon 
wrote—but the indictments he lists came 
much too close for comfort. From an objec- 
tive, historical viewpoint, we may be tread- 
ing a dangerous pathway.” 

In the final analysis, methods of supply- 
ing health protection, whether voluntary or 
compulsory, will be made by the decision of 
the American people through their elected 
representatives in Government. , 

Except in areas of real need, how much . 
of the individual’s responsibility do we wish 
to relinquish either to the State or Fed- 
eral Government? 





The People Are Fed Up With Our 
Present Farm Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
discuss once again my bill, H.R. 10350, 
proposed legislation to repeal all agricul- 
tural price-support subsidies and to pro- 
vide for the disposition of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation inventory without 
disrupting normal marketings. _ 

First, I should say frankly that the 
Department of Agriculture opposes en- 
actment of my bill. According to the 
Department, the elimination of all price 
support, as contemplated in H.R. 10350, 
is not in the best interests either of 
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farmers or the economy as a whole. The 
concern 


price-support activ- 
ity, it viewed price support at realistic 
levels as valuable in helping facilitate 
orderly marketing and in stabilizing the 
to the provision in my bill for use 
of surplus sales for loans to 
relocate small and inefficient farm- 
hurt by ending Federal farm sub- 
, the Department preferred a pro- 
aimed at assisting such affected 
families stay in farming and as promoted 
now to widen off-farm job opportunities. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of Agri- 
culture says that this year the United 
States will have another record or near- 
record production of crops. The Gov- 
ernment survey shows that farmers will 
Plant about as many acres of cropland 
this year as last. The prospect of this 
surplus-harassed industry is more over- 
production, as was the case in 1959 and 
back in 1958. So, especially in grain, the 
surpluses accumulate year after year and 
go mostly into Government hands. 

I asked for the best guess of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as to the price 
trend or level of wheat under conditions 

removal of the present Gov- 
ernment-held surplus from the domestic 
and foreign market as provided under 
my bill. All I could get in the way of 
an answer was that removal of the wheat 
surplus would have a stabilizing influ- 
ence on market prices, but such .a step 
was not believed to be in the interest of 
farmers or the economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I have seen estimates of 
prices and trends furnished the House 
Committee on Agriculture based on pro- 
posed farm programs. I would have 
thought such projectures could have 
been arrived at under conditions believed 
probable if my bill were enacted. But 
I will say this, that there are those who 
favor a return to the law of supply and 
demand -and the conditions which would 
result from my bill, and these same sup- 
porters are farmers. I think they know 
the situation. Many farmers have writ- 
ten saying they support my plan. 

Almost 20 percent of the entire Fed- 
eral budget, or more than $7 billion, is 
appropriated to help the farmers. That 
is too much. It is too much especially 
because the program is a failure. It is 
too much because it favors the big and 
rich as against the small and poor. It 
is too much because our farm program 
is socialistic and not in harmony with 
free enterprise. I am told a vast army 
of Federal career employees who hold 
their jobs through this federalized farm 
program opposed ending controls and 
subsidies; As one of my constituents 
wrote me a few days ago, we should back 
out of this farm giveaway before we are 
trapped and can never get out. I won- 
der if already it is not too late. 

Speaking of constituents, I sent out a 
questionnaire with this question: “Do you 
favor reduction in agriculture price sup- 
ports?” ‘This went to a cross section of 
voters, and a tabulation of replies by an 
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independent organization showed that 
4,055 answered “‘Yes” in favor of reduc- 
tion. Only 469 replied “No,” that they 
were against a reduction. 

Since I introduced H.R. 10350 I have 
received letters of support from all over 
the country. Here is a typical unso- 
licited letter which reached my office on 
Saturday. It is from Bridge City, Tex., 
and is a sample of the widespread 
opinion held by the American people in 
strong opposition to our acreage and 
price support farm program: 

Marcu 15, 1960. 
The Honorable THomas M. PELLY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: “Deo gratias” for you and your 
resolution H.R. 10350. It is my fervent hope 
that you will not waver in your fight to con- 
vince your colleagues of the saneness and 
merits of this all-important matter. 

This is America—I believe. Then why 
must Congress be so discriminatory in its 
legislations? Are the Members that hungry 
for self-gain? Then if this be the case they 
will certainly change when the rest of the 
180 million Americans who are not farmers 
wake up. 

The present program’s purpose expired 
when the Nation came out of the depression 
period 20 years ago. Yet it keeps coming 
back like a song. One of the most aggra- 
vating melodies I have ever heard. 

The only consequence of the immediate 
enactment of your proposals would be just 
s0 many millions having to get off Uncle 
Sam’s “gravytrain” and go to work. The big- 
gest consequence would be a marked decrease 
in the Federal budget—a budget that would 
end up with a tremendous surplus to pay off 
the national debt which seems to be the 
farthest thing from most Senators’ and Rep- 
resentatives’ minds. This is, of course, 
probable if the many Socialist-minded people 
in Congress doesn’t give the money away 
to Tito, Poland, Cuba, or TVA, REA, or— 
you name it. 

The Government needs a lot of money to 
keep its 17,000 businesses going, especially 
since Uncle Sam doesn’t care if they make a 
profit or not. The taxpayers will make up 
their deficits and keep them in business. 

I am following your efforts on this matter 
very closely in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. 
Please continue your American program. Let 
us always be able to say that this is Amer- 
ica, “The land of the free and the home of 
the brave—and not the home of the 
hypocrite.” 

Respectfully yours, 
Eart J. ANGELLE. 





The Fight To Save Our Wilderness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial which 
appeared in the San Francisco Examiner 
on Tuesday, March 15, entitled “The 
Fight To Save Our Wilderness” is of 
particular interest to all who are con- 
cerned with the preservation of the nat- 
ural beauty spots in our Nation. 

We have enjoyed these gifts of nature 
and we should safeguard and preserve 
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them so that those who come after us in 
this great country may also enjoy them. 
The article follows: 
[From the San Francisco Examiner, Mar, 
15, 1960] 
Tue Ficut To Save Our WILDERNESS 


Few areas of true wilderness remain in our 
country, and each day they grow more pre- 
cious because more scarce. They do not 
belong to living Americans in fee simple, 
to do with as we like. They came to us in 
trust, as part of our inheritance, with the 
obligation that we pass them on undisturbed 
to future generations. 

Today the pressures to break that trust 
are heavy. In part they come from ex- 
ploiters, though these are not numerous. 
The greatest pressure is one for which none 
of us and all of us are responsible. It is the 
massive, all-pervasive, all-encompassing 
force of explosive population growth. Un- 
less the trust is made all but unbreakable, 
it will not stand against that pressure. And 
time is short. 

Pending in the U.S. Senate is a measure, 
S. 1123, to create that kind of trust. Com- 
monly called the wilderness bill, the measure 
would create a National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System. Into that System would be 
deposited virtually all of the federally owned 
areas now designated as wild, wilderness, or 
primitive areas, the unspoiled back country 
of national parks ard monuments, and some 
wildlife refuges and other minor areas. 

No private lands would be added to Federal 
ownership by this bill, nor would any Fed- 
eral lands be designated as wilderness that 
are not already so designated. Why then, 
you may ask, is the bill necessary? 

Because these lands have a wilderness 
status only by administrative decree, and 
could lose that status by another adminis- 
trative decree. Bitter experience has shown 
that such losses do occur. The wilderness 
needs the protecting arm of a strong, un- 
ambiguous law, and would get it under the 
wilderness bill. That is why we strongly urge 
public support for its passage. 

The bill is particularly vital to Califor- 
nians. They have the most wilderness -to 
protect; at the same time the threat is acute 
here because of our abnormally rapid popu- 
lation growth and great tourist popularity. 

Twenty-seven areas in California, consti- 
tuting 9,000 square miles, would be pre- 
served as wilderness. More than half of that 
is contained in just three areas, Death Val- 
ley National Monument, Joshua Tree Na- 
tional Monument, and the Yosemite National 
Park back country. Most ofthe remainder is 
in northern California’s national forests. 

These are all places where man is a visitor, 
not an inhabitant, and so they should al- 
ways be. For man the urban dweller re- 
mains a child of nature, with a deep-seated 
need for wilderness where he can go and 
refresh his spirit, but not stay. He will 
destroy the last remaining wilderness only 
at his peril. 








Israel Reaches New Peaks of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we 
American friends of the people of Israel 
are proud of their accomplishments to 
date and wish them well for the future. 

As Israel progresses through these 
times of risk, I wish to bring further to 
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the attention of the American people 
how the people of Israel are accepting 
this challenge and are working bravely 
toward peace and progress: 


AMERICAN ISRAEL 
PuBLic AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., March 21, 1960. 
Hon. James G, Fu.ton, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Jim: I am enclosing the text of the 
statement made by Rabbi Philip S. Bern- 
stein, chairman of our committee, before the 
‘House Committee on Foreign Affairs last 
week. 

As Rabbi Bernstein pointed out, we believe 
that Israel has used American aid wisely and 
well and has become a showcase testifying 
to other nations that a state which pre- 
serves free institutions does more than any 
other form of government for the well-being 
of its people. As you will remember you 
had a significant part to play in this in 
1951, when US. aid to Israel began. 

We hope that American aid to Israel will 
be continued to enable her to expand her 
production, so that she may anticipate the 
termination of German reparations in 1963. 
Furthermore, as you know, Israel has never 
received the gift of arms or defense support, 
although she must carry a crushing burden 
to equip and train her forces in order to de- 
ter aggression from neighbors who are receiv- 
ing large-scale shipments of arms from the 
Soviet bloc. 

May I also call your attention to the con- 
cluding portion of Rabbi Bernstein’s state- 
ment, suggesting that the Mutual Security 
Act provides an opportunity to reaffirm 
America’s traditional support for freedom of 
the seas and our opposition to boycotts, 
blockades, and aggression. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank you for all that you have done in the 
past. It is pleasant to refiect that Israel 
has made such dynamic progress, thanks to 
you and others who have championed this 
cause. 

Cordially, 
I. L. Kenan. 
a oe 
STATEMENT OF RABBI Puruir S. BERNSTEIN, OF 

ROCHESTER, N.Y., CHAIRMAN OF THE AMERI- 

CAN IsRAEL PusBLic AFraIns COMMITTEE, BE- 

FORE THE HovusE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 

Arrairs, Marcu 14, 1960 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I want to thank you for the privilege 
of appearing before this committee today on 
behalf of the American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee. 

Our committee’s purpose is to strengthen 
American-Israel friendship, in the service of 
peace in the Near East. American friend- 
ship for Israel is, we think, indispensable to 
the attainment of a peace settlement in this 
troubled region. We hope that ultimately 
the Arabs will abandon their sterile and 
costly war against Israel. That day will come 
when the Arabs finally realize that they can- 
not alienate America as Israel’s friend. This 
is one of several reasons why we urge con- 
tinued American economic assistance to 
Israel. 

One of the important criteria of our aid 
program is whether a nation can make effec- 
tive use of our assistance. Our past aid to 
Israel—governmental and nongovernmental 
combined—has been generous and substan- 
tial. It has not been dissipated. On the 
contrary, it has been used wisely and well. 

Twelve years age, when Israel was estab- 
lished, it was predicted by some daring spirits 
that Israel might absorb a million refugees 
in a decade. She did—a spectacular and un- 
precedented achievement. A tiny country— 
8,000 square miles—much of it eroded waste- 
land and with a population of 800,000, made 
a home for a million people in a decade. 
It is one of those rare countries where 
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people are wanted, where people have value, 
where human personality is respected and 
dignified. We Americans may take pride that 
we helped Israel as she worked to receive 
and rehabilitate the refugees who found 
sanctuary on her shores. We helped her to 
put people, land, and water—three precious 
resources—to work, in harmony. 

I do not wish to offer detailed statistics, 
but there is ample evidence of Israel’s growth 
and development. The average annual in- 
crease iii Israel’s gross national product has 
amounted to about 10 percent over the past 
10 years. 

1. The national product, which was about 
375 million Israel pounds in 1950, was close 
to 2,700 million Israel pounds in 1958. In 
real terms, this means that, allowing for in- 
crease of prices, the national product has in- 
creased more than threefold in that period. 

2. The value of agricultural production, 
for example, has risen from 175 million Israel 
pounds in 1950 to about 560 million Israel 
pounds in 1958. Similarly, industrial pro- 


_ duction has gone up from 470 million Israel 
pounds in 1948 to 1,500 million Israel pounds 


in 1958. 

3. There has been a significant improve- 
ment in Israel’s exports balance payment 
position. In 1949, exports from Israel 
amounted to $51 million, compared to $455 
million of imports. In other words, Israel 
was paying only 11.7 percent of its imports 
with its own exports. In 1959, total imports 
were about $600 million, compared to total 
exports of some $300 million in goods and 
services, Thus, Israel was paying its way to 
the extent of about 50 percent. And it hopes 
to reduce the balance of payments deficit to 
some $200 milion by increased production 
and increased exports in the next 4 yedrs. 

4. Israel is now making vigorous efforts to 
attract private investment. Recently, “an 


Investment Authority was established. It . 


hopes to attract $300 million from private 
investors in the United States in the next 
4 or 5 years. The new law for the encour- 
agement of capital investment passed in 1959 
is one of the most liberal laws in the world 
for the encouragement of private invest- 
ments. It allows for the full repatriation 
of profits, for accelerated depreciation, and 
for generous tax concessions. 

Thus, one may hope that in a few years 
Israel will be in sight of economic balance. 

This advance would be much faster if 
Israel were not the victim of a declared war 
by her neighbors, who disrupt her trade by 
boycotts and blockades, and who have forced 
her to spend a disproportionate part of her 
earnings on the purchase of arms and train- 
ing in their use. 

We have been hearing a good deal about 
the concept of “showcase” aid. Certainly, 


the foreign-aid record demonstrates that . 


Israel is eligible for that classification. For 
here is a country which shows that our aid, 
prudently and: effectively used, can propel 
her toward economic - equilibrium. The 
people in that country are making the best 
possible use of the money we have invested 
there. 

Moreover, Israel must accelerate her pro- 
ductivity to anticipate the serious problems 
ahead, which arise because reparations pay- 
ments from Germany will end in 1963. 

But we must assess Israel’s significance as 
a showcase from another aspect. We believe 
in freedom and individual personality. We 
count Israel as an exhibit—as a testament 
to other nations of the world—that a democ- 
racy, which preserves free institutions and 
self-government,, does more than any other 
form of government for the well-being and 
happiness of its people. 

This is not intended as a sermon. It is a 
highly practical thesis. It is being proved. 
We will need more than weapons—more than 
missiles and space ships—to secure the sur- 
vival of our civilization. We will need peo- 
ple who share our commitment, who cherish 


our faith in the worth of the human per- 
sonality. 


I would like to refer to another problem 
which faces Israel. We should bear in mind 


some years ago, it was to concern on 
American arms shipments to the Arab States, 
and particularly to Iraq. I could not un- 
derstand why our Government sent guns toe 


~ nations which were openly in a state of war 


with Israel, and at the same time denied 
Israel the arms and security treaty she 
sought back in’ 1955, when President Nasser 
opened the Near East to penetration by the 
Communist war-machine—Soviet arms and 
technicians. Although Nasser continues to 
receive modern weapons from the Soviet bloc, 


at bargain prices, Israel is still compelled to 


shop around the world and to pay top prices . 


for arms, 


Our committee has favored economic aid. 


for all underdeveloped peoples. In the past, 
we have urged you to vote economic 
ance for the Arab peoples, as well ft 
Israel. We continue to do this, 
have urged constructive programs 
resettlement of the Arab refugees, who 
displaced by the folly of the Arab leaders 
who went to war against the United Nations 
partition resolution in 1948. 

We have hoped that economic develop- 
ment, which raises living standards, will help 


fail 


grow out of the poverty of the Middle East, 
the waste of its resources, and the maldis- 
tribution and misuse of its wealth. 

The tension between Israel and the Arab 
States is but one facet of this 
lem. The Arabs are torn by their rivalries. 
Hostility to Israel is a weapon to be bran- 
dished in the competition for domination in 
the Arab world. But, if the Arabs could 
concentrate on economic development, if 


and durability of Israel's 

negotiate differences’ with her directly—at 
the same table. And, as Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold pointed out last year, 
the resettlement of the Arab refugees will be 
achieved with the economic development of 
the Arab countries. 

We do not accept the Arab thesis that we 
must choose between the Israelis and the 
Arabs and that friendship for one precludes 
friendship for the other. We want our 
country to be the friend of Israel and the 
friend of the Arab peoples, and we want 
them to befriend each other. We are con~ 
vinced that Israel and the Arab States have 
much to gain by cooperation and peace, and 
we work to bring that about. 

We believe in economic assistance to the 
Arabs as well as to the Israelis, and we 
stress economic assistance rather than arms. 
But we must enter some reservations. We 
question the wisdom of aiding any. country 
if that aid is used to further that country’s 
war against another. Our aid is negated 
if our assistance to one people is used to 
damage the economy of another country 
which also receives assistance from us, This 
question arose last fall when the Western 
World loaned the United Arab Republic $56 
million to widen and deepen the» Suez 
Canal, at the very moment when the U.A.R. 
was using the canal as an instrument of 
aggression and when it was detaining two 
ships illegally, demanding the surrender of 
their cargoes. 








Canal. 

Is it right to grant aid without requiring 
the recipients of our aid to conform to the 
laws and standards of the international 
community? No nation has an automatic 
No nation should 


favored freedom of navigation in interna- 
tional waterways. American citizens have 
always acted within their indisputable 
rights in taking their ships and in traveling 
wherever their legitimate business called 
them on the high seas. And they exercised 
those rights in the well-justified confidence 
that their Government would sustain them. 
Yet our money goes to help a government 
which uses an international highway—the 
Suez Canal—as a private lake. The US. 
Navy has been advising shippers who 
trade with Israel that they bid for the 
business of carrying oil cargoes for the Navy 
at their own peril. And our surplus foods 
can be carried to Arab countries only in 
ships which avoid traffic with Israel. 

The Mutual Security Act is the major 
legislative expression of American foreign 
policy. It is the one opportunity which 
Congress has to declare its views on matters 
involving our relations with other nations. 
Perhaps this legislation offers an opportu- 
nity to reaffirm our traditional support for 
the freedom of the seas and our abhorrence 
of boycotts and blockades, aggression, and 
war, and our determination never to com- 
promise with aggression wherever it may 
arise and in whatever form it takes. 

Our country reaches an eminence of 
greatness and strength and is most honored 
and respected by others as it adheres to 
morality in the conduct of our foreign 
policy. Our decisions must be ordered by 
our convictions, never by our fears. This is 
the road to peace, not only in the Middle 
East, but everywhere in the world. 





Adenauer in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, my con- 
tinuing concern with the stalemate in 
Berlin leads me to submit the following 
article for the Recorp under permission 
to extend remarks. 

In this article, Columnist Walter Lipp- 
mann reiterates his personal views on 
why serious negotiations on Berlin should 
be held in the near future. Equally 
worthy of note, I think, are his esti- 
mates of the significance of the recent 
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meeting between President Eisenhower 
and Dr. Adenauer. 

The article, which follows, is from the 
March 22 edition of the Washington 
Post: 

ADENAUER IN WASHINGTON 
(By Walter Lippmann) ~ 

After his talks with the President, Dr. Ade- 
nauer said in a speech before the National 
Press Club that one sentence in the official 


“joint statement “contains the basis for the 


West’s attitude towards Khrushchev’s de- 
mands with regard to Berlin and it is there- 
fore of decisive importance in the present 
situation.” Dr. Adenauer asked us to read 
this sentence most carefully. 

What does the sentence, which is of such 
decisive importance, say? It says that the 
President and the Chancellor “agreed that 
the preservation of the freedom of the peo- 
ple of West Berlin, and their right of self- 
determination, must underlie any future 
agreement affecting the city.” 

Any future agreement. If that sentence is 
as important as Dr. Adenauer says it is, the 
President and he are agreed that there may 
be a new settlement in Berlin, which pro- 
tects its freedom and its right of self-deter- 
mination. It means, moreover, that they can 
imagine an agreement on Berlin made before 
the reunification of Germany. It means, 
moreover, that they are not committed to 
insisting that the freedom and the right of 
self-determination of West Berlin can be 
protected only by. the maintenance of the 
status quo. 

If the spirit and the letter of the Eisen- 
hower-Adenauer statement express the au- 
thentic considered view of the Chancellor, 
then he has been misrepresented in this 
country by his most ardent supporters. They 
have been telling us that there should be 
no negotiations about West Berlin, that any 
future agreement would be appeasement and 
a surrender to the Soviet Union. They have 
been insisting that the fate of the free 
world depends upon revoking the promise 


made at Camp David to negotiate about. 


Berlin. 

They have, it appears now from the official 
record, been more royalist than the king, 
more Adenauer than Adenauer himself. 

What happened, quite evidently, is that the 
Chancellor failed to persuade the President 
to revoke his pledge to negotiate and having 
failed, he accepted the President’s formula. 
This formula contains the gist of the matter 
which is that, provided it protects the free- 
dom of West Berlin, we are prepared to 
explore and consider and, if possible, to 
negotiate a new settlement. This is all that 
the British Government and all that the 
American critics of Adenauer’s rigidity, have 
ever wanted to do. 

The President has refused to tie his hands 
and he has preserved intact his right to 
explore the problem of the future of Berlin. 
Will this mean that in admitting that there 
is.a problem of Berlin and that he is pre- 
pared to discuss it with Khrushchev, he is 
weakening the Western position? It will 
look that way to some. 

But on the whole, he will not, I believe, 
weaken the Western position and rather he 
will reinsure it for the future. 

To be sure there will be some Germans 
in West Berlin and there will be people 
elsewhere who, having been taught to believe 
that any discussion of Berlin is appeasement, 
will be worried and frightened when Berlin 
is discussed. That will be too bad and they 
should be reassured. But the real question 
at the bottom of the argument is whether 
the Western position in Berlin will grow 
stronger if we postpone a negotiation or 
whether it will deteriorate. 

Because I am convinced that time is not 
on our side in West Berlin, I believe we 
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should attempt now to negotiate a new set- 
tlement which protects the freedom of West 
Berlin. Mr. K. may refuse to agree to such 
a settlément. It would not surprise me at 
all. But our diplomatic position in Europe 
and in the rest of the world will be stronger 
if we have attempted to make it and if we 
have identified ourselves with a genuine at- 
tempt to reach an accommodation in Berlin. 

There are two main reasons why I think 
the Western position in Berlin will not grow 
stronger. The first is that Eastern Germany 
is playing an increasingly important role in 
the upsurge of the Communist economy. It 
is significant, as Flora Lewis reported in the 
New York Times on Sunday, that the migra- 
tion from West Germany to East Germany 
is now half as large as the migration the 
other way. That reflects the rising economic 
levels in Eastern Germany. The stronger the 
East German economy becomes, the more 
difficult and the more distance will be its 
integration with Western Germany. 

The second reason for wishing to see a 
serious negotiation about Berlin in the near 
future is that it would be very desirable 
that a political settlement should bear the 
imprint of Adenauer and De Gaulle. What 
does the West gain, what do Germany and 
France gain, by putting off serious negotia- 
tions until after Adenauer and De Gaulle 
have departed? 

Does anyone know what Germany will be 
like after Adenauer? Does anyone know what 
France will be like after De Gaulle? _ It does 
not seem to be wise and prudent to put off 
into the indefinite future the crucial problem 
of Germany. 





Four Star Television Series of Films on 
the Foreign Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
heartening to be able to report that there 
is some constructive work underway in 
two areas which are the frequent targets 
of destructive criticism. 

I have learned that Four Star Televi- 
sion, one of the largest and most repu- 
table producers of television films, is 
working with the Department of State 
toward the production of a series on the 
work of the men and women of the For- 
eign Service. 

The public image of the State Depart- 
ment has been distorted by a number of 
recent publications, notably a book called 
“The Ugly American.” We would be 
foolish to maintain that in an organiza- 
tion so large, there are not persons un- 
suited to represent this country abroad; 
but it is my view that such people are 
the exceptions, rather than the rule. 
And I believe that most of our Ambassa- 
dors, consuls, and other diplomatic and 
technical attachés, do an onerous and 
important job, daily turning in a credit- 
able performance, and occasionally a 
heroic one. 

The television industry, too, has come 
in for a great deal of adverse publicity. 
Here again, I am unprepared to believe 
the the venal and fraudulent efforts of 
the few should be generalized to charac- 
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terize the many. There are producers to 
whom public service means more than a 
slogan, and whose taste earns them a 
place on my screen. 

Therefore, a combination of the De- 
partment of State and a sincere pro- 
ducer can result in a series which raises 
the standards of the television medium, 
and portrays to the public a more accu- 
rate picture of the Foreign Service. I 
am confident that this producer will 
bring forth a series replete with appro- 
priate dignity and information, and still 
one which is entertaining. 

I should particularly like to commend 
Dick Powell, the head of Four Star for 
his vision in seeing the value in such a 
series; our good friend Sylvan M. Mar- 
shall, an outstanding Washington attor- 
ney, for his role in bringing the Depart- 
ment together with Mr. Powell; to John 
Scali, the foreign correspondent for the 
Associated Press, who will head up the 
creative writers; and to Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Andrew Berding, and his 
top aide, Edwin M. J. Kretzmann, for 
their cooperation. 





Charles L. Lathero 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week Members of the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation in Congress on both sides of the 
aisle were grieved to learn of the death 
of State Senate Librarian Charles L. 
Lathero, former resident of Altoona, Pa. 
Funeral services were held Saturday, 
March 19, at Camp Hill, Pa., where he 
had made his home with his devoted 
wife Cora, for the past several years. 

Charlie Lathero was a close friend of 
mine for many years. He was the pos- 
sessor of a pleasing personality that won 
him many warm friends in his years of 
service with the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. It was said of him that he 
knew the mechanics of State government 
to such a degree that he was regarded as 
a “walking encyclopedia’’ when it came 
to answering questions concerning agen- 
cies of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. If Charlie did not have the an- 
swer you could rest assured that he 
would develop the information. This 
personal service he rendered to persons 
of all political faiths in a sincere and 
gracious manner. It was an outstand- 
ing characteristic of the type of service 
Charlie took delight in giving to those 
who sought his assistance. 

The death of Charlie Lathero is a 
source of deep personal sorrow, and Mrs. 
Van Zandt and our son Jamie join me in 
expressing our profound sympathy to his 
wife, Cora, and other members of the 
family in the great loss they have sus- 
tained. 

The following editorial by Mr. J. Ed- 
ward Benney, city editor of the Altoona 
(Pa.) Mirror, appeared in the March 21 
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issue. It is an excellent tribute to the 
many fine qualities of Charlie Lathero 
who will be sorely missed by a large 
circle of friends and acquaintances who 
revere his memory and who are grateful 
for the opportunity of having known 
such an outstanding American and able 
public servant. 

[From the _—— Mirror, Mar. 21, 


Cuartes L. LaTHERO 


Charles L. “Lathero, Altoona native,+ who 
held the important post of State Senate li- 
brarian at Harrisburg and who died last week 
after a prolonged illness, was a self-made 
man of the sort becoming increasingly rare. 

His own native talents and energies, 
coupled with his qualities of mind and char- 
acter, won him a State and National reputa- 
tion in the realm of politics. His total service 
with the Commonwealth of Pennylvania 
covered a span of 27 years during which he 
weathered the changes in the political tides 
because of his ability to perform the job at 
hand. 

Mr. Lathero became Senate librarian in 
1948 and his success in fulfilling this post 
won for him the unanimous endorsement on 
every occasion by all of the members of 
the State senate, regardless of their party 
affiliation. This was a genuine tribute to 
Charley Lathero’s popularity and devotion to 
his responsibilities. 

There is no partisanship in the mourning 
at his passing. He will long be remembered 
as @ leader of skill and enormous personal 
charm. Blair Countians in particular have 
lost a good and true servant in the — 
mental affairs at Harrisburg. 





What About National Defense, Neutrality, 
or Neglect of Duty? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter from the general execu- 
tive board of the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, Camden, N.J., to- 
gether with an advertisement which ap- 
peared in the newspapers of Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, New Jersey, and Wash- 
ington: 

INDUSTRIAL UNION oF MARINE & SHIP- 

BuILpING WorKERS or America, AFL—CIO, 
Camden, N.J., March 17, 1960. 

Hon. THomas J. LANE, 

Member of the House of Representatives, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN LaNe: For 7 weeks 
now, Bethlehem Steel Co.’s eight Atlantic 
coast shipyards have been shut down by a 
strike of our union’s members. 

Our union’s officers declined for 7% 
months to sanction a strike, despite the al- 
most unbearable provocations to which 
Bethlehem subjected our members. We took 
this position not only because of the hard- 
ship a strike would impose on our members, 
but in large measure, also because of the 
disastrous effect a strike in Bethlehem’s ship- 
yards would have on our country's defense 
program. These yards are building and con- 
verting for the Navy critically needed nucle- 
ar-powered and missile-carrying vessels. 
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During the 74% months before we finally 
sanctioned a strike, we pleaded with the — 
chairmen of congressional committees con- 
cerned with national defense, we pleaded 
with the Departments of Defense and of the 
Navy, we pleaded with everyone in Govern- 
ment who would give ear, to prevent the se- 
rious injury to our national defense that 
Bethlehem’s irrational and stubborn course 
of conduct would make inevitable. Our 
pleas fell on deaf ears. 

The enclosed advertisement, which ap- 
peared in the newspapers of Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, New Jersey, and Washing- 
ton did cause the Navy Department at long 
last to bestir itself, in the sixth week of the 
strike, to prevail on Bethlehem to promise 
to resume negotiations with our union and 
to negotiate in good faith. 

But on March 14, when negotiations were 
to be resumed Bethlehelm found new ex- 
cuses for refusing to negotiate and to at- 
tempt to settle the strike. ‘Whether the 
Departments of the Navy and of Defense are 
reluctant, or feel it to be inexpedient to exer- 
cise the powers at their command to pre« 
vent Bethlehem from continuing to inflict 
serious damage upon our country’s security 
and its defense we do not know. 
We do know, however, that it is quite clear 
that Bethlehem has thus far been given 
no reason to feel that it must do what the 
country’s best interests demand. 

We believe that inquiry by you in the 
proper quarters, and your ement of 
appropriate action, will be materially help- 
ful in to an end this d 
attack upon our national defense by Bethie- 
hem Steel Co. 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN J. Grocan, 
President, 
Anvrew A. PETT1s, 
Vice President, 
Ross D. Boop, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


Se 


Wuat Asout NaTIONAL Derense, NEUTRALITY, 
oR NEGLECT oF Duty? 


Four months ago, of Defense 
Thomas 8S. Gates told the Nation that one 
of the chief factors that made the steel strike 
a national emergency was that the shortage 
of steel and steel parts threatened to curtail 
the Navy’s shipbuilding program. 

The U.S. Supreme Court was so impressed 
by Secretary Gates’ statement that it stopped 
the steel strike. 

President Eisenhower and Vice President 
NIxon were so concerned about the imminent 
danger that they intervened to settle the 
steel dispute even after the strikers had re- 
turned to work. 

Today we have steel, but eight of the 
country’s major shipyards have been closed 
for 4 weeks. 

Work on atomic-powered vessels and mis- 
sile-carrying ships in these yards is at a 
standstill. 

A nation threatened by saber-rattling en- 
emies, with its very survival at stake, is en- 
titled to know why. 

There are two reasons: 

1. For 7% months, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
the owner of the closed shipyards, has re- 
fused to bargain in good faith with the 
employees’ union for a new contract. During 
these months Bethlehem has lowered wage 
payments to these loyal American workmen; 
it has deprived them of seniority rights and 
has taken from them working conditions 
they had enjoyed for 20 years. For 7% 
months the men refused to be provoked into 
a strike. Finally, they could not take it any 
longer—in defense of their self-respect, of 
their patriotism, of their human dignity, 
they struck. 

The superior court of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, in a written review of the ship- 
builders strike, said: “We find * * * that 
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2, Mr. Gates’ Department of Defense and 
the Department of the Navy knew that if 
Bethlehem persisted in its unrealistic atti- 
tude towards labor, a strike would be in- 
evitable, They also knew that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, which they represented, was Beth- 
lehem’s best customer. Since the end of 
World War II, the United States Navy has 
given Bethlehem more than a half billion 
dollars in contracts without any competitive 
bidding. Surely, Mr. Gates and the Navy 
knew that businessmen are usually eager 
to please a good customer. Yet neither the 
Department of Defense, nor the Navy, took 
a single step to prevent Bethlehem from 
pursuing policies which created the crisis 
into which our naval defense has been 
plunged. 

The Navy Department calls the situation 
@ labor dispute and adopts a policy of neu- 
trality. 

We, as representatives of Bethlehem’s 
shipyard workers, submit that there can 
be no neutrality when a Government con- 
tractor’s greed and irresponsibility stop work 
on vital defense contracts. 

We submit that there can be no neutrality 
when 18,000 men and their families are 
forced to suffer privations through no fault 
of their own. 

We further submit that if the steel strike 
posed such a threat to our naval defense 
that President Eisenhower and Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon forced a settlement, they and 
Secretary Gates should certainly intervene in 
the shipyard situation. 

We are certain that if our Nation’s lead- 
ers demand that Bethlehem make an hon- 
est and realistic effort to settle the ship- 
building strike, it will only be a matter of 
hours until Bethlehem does so. 

JOHN J. GROGAN, 
President, International Union of Marine 
& Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TrTLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
‘Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TitLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
gram, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 712-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 


its printing was authorized: Provided, That a 


at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 


8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 


made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 


- when said report or print has been previously 


printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) afiy other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern. 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 


script and prepare headings for all matter to . 


be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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A World in Debt to Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to have participated at 
the Israel 12th anniversary dinner, spon- 
sored by the Charleston Committee 
for State of Israel Bonds, Sunday, March 
20, 1960, in our capital city of West 
Virginia. 

My fellow citizens afforded me the 
pleasurable opportunity to extend greet- 
ings on a program in which I preceded 
that veteran minstrel who mixes wit 
with wisdom, George Jessel, the “Toast- 
master General of the United States,” 
who delivered a meaningful address. 

After Cantor Paul Reiss opened the 
program with the singing of ‘““Hatikvah”’ 
and “The Star Spangled Banner,” Rabbi 
Samuel Volkman of Charleston’s Vir- 
ginia Street Temple offered the chal- 
lenging invocation. 

Fred Marks, general chairman of the 
Committee for State of Israel Bonds, 
delivered a warm welcome and was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Benjamin Newman, 
chairman of the committee’s women’s 
division, who spoke helpfully. The 
Governor of West Virginia's greetings 
for the State government were presented 





' by his assistant, Charles Straughan. 


Mayor John Shanklin responded with 
greetings on behalf of the city of 
Charleston. 

Dr. I. E. Buff, West Virginia State 
chairman for the 1960 Israel bond 
campaign. and Mrs. Buff, who serves 
with Dr. Willard Pushkin as honorary 
chairmen of the campaign, were most 
thoughful and generous as my host and 
hostess at this impressive event. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the invocation of- 
fered by Rabbi Volkman, extracts from 
Sol Padlibsky’s news story of the dinner 
meeting in the Charleston Daily Mail, 
Monday, March 21, 1960, and extracts 
from my remarks on the subject, “A 
World in-Debt to Israel.” 

q There being no objection, the invoca- 

- tion, news story, and Senator Ran- 
DOLPH’s remarks were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
INVOCATION OFFERED BY RABBI SAMUEL VOLK- 

MAN, VIRGINIA STREET TEMPLE, CHARLES~- 

TON, W. Va., Isragn 127TH ANNIVERSARY 

DINNER, CHARLESTON, SUNDAY, Marcu 20, 

1960 
Bs Dear God, we thank Thee for the privilege 
. of living in this period when we witness the 
| might of Thy hand, sovereign amid the flux 
of world events. 
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And for signs and wonders manifest in 
the restoration of a remnant of our people 
to the land of our forefathers. 

For the healing of the wornout hills 
which exult in their new-found raiment of 
verdure. 

And for the revival of an age-old people 
now learning to sing a new song of hope 
and faith in the future. Grant, dear God, 
that we may share in the pride and the 
glory of their accomplishments; that the 
heirs of tomorrow may include us in their 
prayers of thanksgiving. 

Bless this occasion. Bless all words 
spoken here that they may enhance, en- 
noble, and strengthen the purpose for which 
we have come. 

We thank Thee for the bread ae are about 
to eat &nd say altogether: 

Boruch Attah, Adonoi Elohenu Melech 
Ha-Olom Ha-Metzie Lechem Min Ha-Aretz. 


[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail, 
Mar, 21, 1960] 


(By Sol Padlibsky) 


George Jessel, “the toastmaster general of 
the United States,” spurred the sale of 
$85,500 worth of State of Israel bonds last 
night at a sellout banquet at the Daniel 
Boone Hotel. 

A sizable amount of the bonds was pur- 
chased by non-Jews at the affair sponsored 
by the Charleston Committee of the Israel 
Bond Campaign, of which Fred Marks, the 
master of ceremonies at the banquet, is 
chairman. 

Jessel regaled the diners with his accounts 
of first meetings with reception committee 
people in his tour across the United States 
in- his Israel bond campaign. He sprinkled 
Yiddish words, which lose something in 
translation, in his remarks. 

He told the_dinefs that he didn’t have a 
religious background, and that when he was 
8 years old he was alone with his mother 
on the East Side of New York after the death 
of his father. 


RELIGION IMPORTANT 


“I have been in the show business for more 
than a half century,” said Jessel. “A few 
years ago I realized that it was important 
to me that I manifest the meaning of living 
a religious Jewish life. 

“The work I am doing in the interest of 
the State of Israel formerly was undertaken 
by my good friend, Eddie Cantor. That was 
about 10 years ago. Cantor suffered a heart 
ailment, and I pledged to myself that I would 
carry on Eddie's great work for Israel. 

“I have spoken in 110 cities across the 
Nation in 121 days, and each day has meant 
increasing gratification of a program that 
must continue to keep the sacrifices of the 
Israel pioneers always in our memories.” 

(Jessel has been honored by Israel’s Prime, 
Minister, David Ben-Gurion, in Jerusalem for 
“unselfish and devoted aid to the State of 
Israel.” Last year, at a dinner in Hollywood, 
celebrities participated in a “salute to George 
Jessel” in behalf of Israel bonds. The din- 
ner, which paid tribute to Jessel's 50th anni- 
versary in show business, resulted in the sale 
of more than $1,500,000 of Israel bonds.) 

U.S. Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, a guest, 
characterized the rise of Israel as “one of 
the greatest achievements in the history of 
mankind.” 


Remarks BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 


A WORLD IN DEBT TO ISRAEL 


We are here to ceiebrate the 12th anni- 
versary of the final fulfillment of the words 
of the propliets and the reward of 2,000 years 


of growth and development since the recog- 
nition of Israel, the path ahead is still 
marked with danger signs and strewn with 
obstacles. 

War clouds gather in the Middle East. 
Reinforcements are again posted on th 


the support of Israel. Our obligations are 
both moral and political. 


First, we are politically involved in the 


of which the State of Israel 
was further sealed by President Truman’s 
immediate recognition of Israel on May 14, 
1948, only a few ‘hours after the final with- 
drawal of the British forces. 

But American political support of Israel 
is not solely a matter of our keeping trust 
with past resolutions-to serve Israeli inter- 
ests. We have strong and compelling reasons 
of our own self-interest in our desire to see 
Israel prosper and flourish in peace» As a 
cultural enclave of the West, it offers our best 
hope for the development of democracy in a 
section of this earth torn for centuries by 
oriental despotism, intrigue, and tribal rival- 

ries. 

And despite the current and continuing 
tension between Israel and the neighboring 
Arab states, Support of Israel represents the 
best hope for political stability and orderly 
progress in the Middle East, hence, our 
strongest defense against measures of des- 
peration taken by some Arab leaders with 
their attendant infiltration of Soviet influ- 
ence. Even though the Communist planners 
have made some costly blunders in the Mid- 
die East, the Red capacity for making mis- 
chief is unlimited, and the Russian interest 
in the stability of that area is far less im- 
mediate than that of the Western Powers. 

Stated in its bluntest terms, as long as the 
Middle East is a battleground of the cold 
war, Russian interests are served by insta- 
bility and by pitting Israel and the Arab 
nations against one another, while we must 
seek to maintain political stability and de- 
velop friendship with the Arab nations with- 
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out sacrificing the legitimate claims of the 
Israelis. 


But more binding than any of these is the 
moral debt we owe to Jewish culture and 
tradition for having first awakened the 
moral consciousness of Western man. In 
the history of Western civilization perhaps 
the first truly civilized answer to the ques- 
tion of what each of us owes to his fejlow 
man solely for the sake of man's humanity 
to man is given by the writer of Leviticus: 
“The stranger that dwelleth with you shall 

unto you as one born among you, and 

u shalt love him as thyself; for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt” (Leviticus 
19: 34), 

The intellectual and spiritual contribu- 
tions of Judaism were the source of the 
early nourishment of that which is most 
precious in Western civilization—the idea 
of the dignity and integrity of the indi- 
vidual, expressed in» the despairing cry of 
Hob that “I will not sacrifice my integrity,” 
even in the face of an omnipotent God— 
the idea of social justice, served in varied 
Ways and by such diverse personalities as 
Moses, Spinoza and Karl Marx—and the 
belief in the brotherhood of all men as the 
children of one Creator—these values lie at 
the heart of Western civilization and were 
the source of much of Christianity and 
Mohammedanism. 

Also, as members of Western civilization 
and as brothers of the human race we are 
morally obligated to the cause of a Jewish 
national homeland as insurance against the 
persecution and oppression which has 
marked the life of the Jew in Diaspora. 
Spinoza, gentle and noble among our great 
philosophers, wrote that “A free man thinks 
of nothing less than of death; and his ‘wis- 
dom is a meditation not of death, but of 
life.” 

Thus he set forth the text of Israel. For 
certainly no people has offered its martyrs 
as bravely and in such numbers as the Jew. 
The Christian martyrs of the Roman Empire 
are numbered in the thousands. The Jews 
cannot name or number -their martyred 
millions in the world of Christendom, 
culminating—to the eternal’ shame cf all 
men—in the ghastly and inhuman crema- 
toria of Hitler’s making. 

There has been a further difference be- 
tween the lot of the Christian martyr and 
that of the Jew. The Christian died secure 
in his faith in the reward of an immediate 
afterlife. The Jews received no halo and 
no promise of reward; and though the idea 
of an afterlife acquired some popularity 
after the dispersion, it has never been the 
article of faith, the flaming conviction for 
the Jew that it is for the Christian. [If 
Jewish martyrdom had meaning it was re- 
lated to the continuity of Judaism and the 
hope of the ultimate rebirth of a Jewish 
national homeland. In the moving words 
of the ancient lament, “If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning—let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth, if I prefer not Jerusalem above 
my chief joy.” For this compelling reason, 
the free nations of the West—which call 
themselves Christian—must help justify the 
nameless martyred millions of Jews. 


But there is a further debt of Western 
World to the Jew. Here I speak of the 
astounding intellectual and cultural con- 
tribution Jews have given to our civiliza- 
tion. Not only did the Jewish people give 
the Western World their own’ Book in the 
Old Testament, but it was the Alexandrian 
Jews who translated the Book of Law, the 
Pentateuch, into Greek. 

It was these Jews and succeeding gen- 
erations who kept alive the knowledge. of 
classical Greek during the early Middle Ages 
when the light of learning had been vir- 
tually extinguished in Europe. And it was 
in large part Jewish philosophers 
in the service of Moslem courts that classical 
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learning was reborn in Europe, thus laying 
the foundation for the Renaissance. 

This Jewish devotion to intellectual 
achievement—so strong as to have been 
thought by many Jews and non-Jews as 
a hereditary trait—has placed the civilized 
world in lasting debt. Negligible as a po- 


- litical power in the world at large, and 


representing less than 1 percent of the 
world population before World War II, the 
Jewish people have supplied a leadership 
far out of proportion to their numbers in 
every field of human arts and sciences. And 
though this has been a contribution of in- 
dividuals rather than of a group, it has 
been in large part the result of mobilizing 
the individual’s resources in response to the 
oppression of the group. This capacity per- 
haps more than any other has been respon- 
sible for keeping the Jew alive as a‘ cultural 
and national identity through 2,000 years 
of the dispersion. 

In this sense, the oppression of the Jew- 
ish people may well have been a stimulus to 
the creativity of individual Jews. But what- 
ever the source, the modern world would be 
far poorer but for the artistic and s¢ientific 
contributions of Jews. Indeed, it is not 
overstating the case to remark that of the 
four men who have framed the problems 
of our century, three were Jews. I refer to 
Charles Darwin—the only gentile of the 
four—Karl Marx, Sigmund Freud, and Al- 
bert Einstein. 

Whatever one may think of the conclu- 
sions they reached, the works of these four 
men opened new ways of thinking for man- 
kind and gave a distinctive stamp to the 
modern world. 

One may only speculate on the direction 
that Jewish creativity will take in the home- 
iand of the State of Israel, though one may 
safely guess that the amazing Jewish re- 
sourcefulness and energy will remain. The 
brief history of the State of Israel is already 
filled with the pages of gallantry and coura- 
geous self-sacrifice. 


ining 
Federal Aid Is Expensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Arkansas Democrat, March 20, 
1960: 





FEDERAL Arp Is EXPENSIVE 


Everybody ought to know by now that 
there are no pockets in Uncle Sam's Santa 
Claus suit, Every dollar he spends is dredged 
out of tiie citizens’ pockets. 

We like to think that Federal aid is easy 
money. But it’s our own money that we 
had to earn, and forking it over to Uncle 
Sam's collectors, then getting it back again, 
is a mighty expensive process. 

It takes a host of officials, drawing sala- 
ries in acres of offices, and traveling hither 
and thither, to handle all the bookkeeping, 
accounting, and redtape involved in reap- 
ing the tax money and paying it out. 

It’s a whale of a big business. Virginia’s 
Senator Harry F. Byrrp lists 60 grant-in-aid 
programs to the States and local govern- 
ment units in 1959. By way of contrast, 
there were less than a half-dozen such pro- 
grams in 1933. 

The 60 operating in 1959 ranged through 
help to education, highway building, health 
activities, assistance and welfare grants, 
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housing and home financing, and a “scattera- 
tion” under other heads, Not included are 
the larger farm aid programs or the ‘re- 
tirement plans financed by “deducts” from 
wages, salaries, and employers, or the big 
housing subsidies. 

And the 60 pr paid out, in 1959, 
about $6.4 billion. Another $3.1 billion went 
to individuals, under some 30 programs. It 
sounds pleasant and generous. 

But to get that money from Washing- 
ton, the Nation had to pay a much larger 
sum in taxes. For, Senator Byrp finds, it 
costs Uncle Sam about 20 percent in salaries 
and other expenses to operate these pro- 
grams. 

Many of them are necessary, some vitally 
so. Most serve good purposes. But many 
could be operated more economically by 
people in their own States and commu- 
nities. 

Yet it’s unlikely that. the number will 
be reduced, It’s more apt to increase. There 
should be a firm stand against any more. 
The traffic cost on the taxes paid and get- 
ting them back is too high. And it builds 
a national power which shrinks State and 
individual rights as it grows. 





The Case for the Wilderness Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, on 
February 23 I inserted in the Recorp a 
statement on the wilderness bill written 
by a former colleague of mine at the 
University of Wyoming, Prof. Burton W. 
Marston. Mr. Marston, a lifelong 
sportsman and outdoorsman, stated 
very well the case for some kind of con- 
structive wilderness legislation. Mr. 
Marston is currently president of the 
Travelle Chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League of which I am also a member. 

It has come to my attention since 
that a second installment of his dis- 
cussion of the wilderness bill appeared 
subsequently in the Laramie Boomerang. 
I now have a copy of this later supple- 
ment and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. So that those interested in 
keeping these two excellent tracts by Mr. 
Marston together, they should know 
that the first installment appeared in 
the Recorp on February 23, page A1450. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Laramie (Wyo.) Boomerang, 





Feb. 7, 1960] 
LETTERS TO THE Eplror—THE CASE FOR THE 
WILDERNESS AREAS 


Since the introduction of the original wil- 
derness bill in the Senate, this proposed 
legislation has been the subject of all kinds 
of speculation and strange conjecture. This 
continues among the opponents even though 
amendments have been written into the bill 
to meet many of the objections made. Many 
of the opponents’ statements seem to bear 
little relationship to the actual language 
and purpose of of the pending legislation. 
Supporters of this legislation are being ac- 
cused of being motivated by selfish interests. 
All sorts of dire comsequences are forecast 
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by these opponents should this legislation be 
enacted. 

Our good friends, the stockmen, seem de- 
termined to make out that all grazing privi- 
leges now enjoyed by them in the present 
wilderness area of the national forests will 
be withdrawn, or that, with grazing per- 
mitted, numerous additional regulations will 
be set up to hamper them in the grazing use. 
A study of the bill should show anyone 
clearly that this action would be impossible. 
Besides, public opinion, often a powerful 
factor affecting public administration, will 
undoubtedly continue to act as a balance 
wheel to departmental supervision, as it 
always has in the past. 

Among other objections to this type of 
legislation are the following: It would de- 
‘stroy the principle of multiple use (a term 
which has undergone much distortion in its 
meaning and application) now enjoyed by 
the public in such wilderness areas; only a 
privileged few would have access to and use 
of these areas; the bill is unnecessary, since 
the Forest Service, Park Service, and Fish and 
Wildlife Service are already doing a good job 
in administering these areas; it locks up un- 
told resources that are needed for economic 
reasons; it would add vast acreages to lands 
now set aside for preservation; it would cre- 
ate a new danger to families and individuals 
who might become lost or stranded in these 
areas; and, no action should be taken on this 
legislation until after the National Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission 
has given the report of its study, due late 
in 1961. 

To all these objections the proponents of 
this legislation feel there are logical and ob- 
vious answers which definitely negate the 
objections. Many of the answers are con- 
tained in the bill itself and have already 
been given wide publicity. Actually the wil- 
derness proposal is net very new; its enact- 
ment would change little, at least for some 
time tocome. These areas are already closed 
to commercial exploitation—as in the na- 
tional forests, the national parks, and wild- 
life refuges—but largely by Executive order 
or regulation rather than by law. One is 
prompted to note that we have had such 
areas in Wyoming, large ones, for many years, 
and nothing dire has yet happened to the 
State or to any of its residents as a result. 

In spite of the persistent opposition, it is 
evident that the. idea of preserving the 
wilderness areas seems to meet with gen- 
eral approval. Even many of the opponents 
have publicly stated they are for wilder- 
nesses. However, when it comes to proper 
organization of Government control of the 
Federal lands and the particular use or 
restriction of use that is involved, wide 
disagreement seems to prevail. No one group 
wants to sacrifice a present use or have it 
restricted in any way in order that a true 
wilderness area may be made possible. This 
is true in spite of the fact that many of the 
present uses of wilderness areas complement 
each other and can be followed at the same 
time. 

That there is widespread support of this 
legislation was brought out ‘in the various 
congressiona| hearings that have been held, 
in the num):er of bills that have been intro- 
duced in both Houses of Congress, in the 
support of the present measure in the Senate 
by several large national organizations. To 
mame a few—the Wilderness Society of 
America, the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, the National Wildlife’ Federation, the 
Wildlife Management Institute, and many 
others. 

In urging that these wilderness areas be 
handed down to coming generations .pro- 
tected by law and not by mere administra- 
tive order (as at present), proponents of 
this legislation feel there is much more 
involved than mere legislative detail. The 
natural heritage of lofty mountains, rugged 
landscape, and untouched nature is a soul- 
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healing inspiration to any and all who view 
them or become associated with them in 
any manner. They represent a treasure be- 
yond price to the mental and physical well- 
being of increasing millions of Americans 
in years to come, especially to those who are 
willing to put forth a little health-giving 
exercise and effort to enjoy the beauty and 
solitude these areas can provide. In addi- 
tion to wilderness enjoyment these areas do, 
of course, provide vast water storage, forage, 
wildlife, and scientific values such as soil, 
wildlife and watershed research. 

Proponents of the legislation believe that 
the areas we now have left should be pro- 
tected and maintained; that we guarantee 
their future as wilderness. Otherwise, the 
population pressures being what they are, 
we may expect to see a Coney-Island type of 
use abounding in many of these areas in the 
not too distant future. This could involve 
four-lane highways encircling our’ highest 
peaks and penetrating the present areas of 
solitude, with all sorts of commercial ex- 
ploitation established. It could happen. 

Under the regulations we now have, as far 
as wilderness and primitive wild areas are 
concerned, it is a generally recognized fact 
that the Department of Agriculture and the 
Forest Service have done a magnificent job 
of maintenance. In this connection it is 
interesting to recall that for many years the 
Forest Service was the whipping boy of the 
grazing interests, who contended against the 
so-called high grazing fees imposed by the 
Service, while the farm organizations of the 
Middle West deplored the so-called cheap 
grazing lands available to the western stock- 
men on the reserves. 

The thing with which we are concerned is 
this: we have no guarantee, under the pres- 
ent form of administration, that in future 
years some of these policies of the Forest 
Service could not well be changed, and for 
the worse. We have seen a great many 
changes come about through political pres- 
sures and various other developments that 
have changed the status of our public lands 
and other lands of the country. 

Action now to protect and preserve a rea- 
sonable portion of these valuable wilder- 
ness areas may well prove a most beneficial 
endowment for the future of this region. A 
letter from supporters of the wilderness 

«preservation idea to your Congressmen may 
help to bring favorable action on this legisla- 
tion soon, 

Burton W. Marston. 





Export-Import Bank Makes 100th Loan 
Under Cooley Amendment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week, the Export-Import 
Bank announced that it had made its 
100th loan to private business firms 
abroad under the provisions of section 
104(e) of Public Law 480, the so-called 
Cooley amendment. 

This provision was added to the law 
in 1957. It provides that up to 25 per- 
cent of the foreign currencies received 
from the sale of surplus commodities 
under title I of Public Law 480 shall be 
made available through the Export-Im- 
port Bank for loans to private industry 
in the countries from which the curren- 
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cies originate. Loans are available to 
US. firms, their branches, subsidiaries, 
or .affiliates for the purpose of business 
development or trade expansion, or to 
host country firms having no U.S. affilia- 
tion for purposes which will expand the 
market abroad for U.S. agricultural com- 
modities. This has turned out to be one 
of the most popular and constructive 
uses of the currencies received in our 
surplus disposal program. 

I am including for the information of 
the House, Mr. Speaker, a letter I have 
just received from Mr. Samuel C. Waugh, 
president of the Export-Import. Bank, 
commenting on the current status of this 
program, and attachments showing in 


detail the loans which have been made’ 


since last November 20 and the status 
of funds under this program. 

As an example of the beneficial use to 
which this money is being put, I would 
call the attention of Members to the list 
of loans which have been made during 
the past few months and to the fact that 
four of them have ae for the expan- 
sion or construction, of 
manufacturing plants in parts of the 
world where modern eollinas are in 
scarce supply and great demand. I hope, 
Mr. Speaker, that we can continue to 
use the foreign currencies accruing to 
us under this program in this beneficial 
manner. 

Export-IMpPorT oF WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1960, 
The Honorable Harotp D. Cooter, : 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConcressMan CooLry: The oe 
statement, which will be released on March 
21 announcing the 100th credit authorized 
under the section 104(e) loan program, will, 
we believe, be of interest to you. Additional 
authorized credits, which will be announced 
later in the month, will bring the total to 
105 for the equivalent of about $62.3 mililior:. 

Several major credits in Indian rupees have 
been announced in recent weeks. In fact 
the Bank has now committed more funds in 
Indian rupees than in any other currency. 
We believe that the program in India is now 
well underway. Our representative in that 
country is very much encouraged about the 
interest that is being shown in the avail- 
ability of these funds. : 

We have been less successful in finding 


good borrowers for the currencies of certain — 


other countries including the United Arab 
Republic, Pakistan, Ceylon, Taiwan, and 
Korea. One of our directors, Mr. George 
Blowers, will visit the U.A.R. in a few weeks, 
and two staff members who have specialized 
in work on 104(e) loans will leave in a 
few days on a trip that will take them to 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Taiwan, and Korea. We 
anticipate that these visits will be of ma- 
terial assistance in developing potential 
applications. 

We now have about 200 active applica- 
tions for the equivalent of $149 million. 
Sixty-nine of these applications are for 
Argentine pesos and French francs, which 
are not available at this time. There has 
been no change since we last wrote you con- 
cerning the status of the Argentine sales 
agreement. It is our undertsanding that 
very little has been deposited under this 
agreement and that the period ‘in which 
shipments were to occur has elapsed. Sim- 
ilarly, we have no immediate expectation of 
receiving French francs because of the 
failure of the French to buy the cotton which 
constituted the principal element in the 
sales i 
the situation clear enough to permit us to 


However, in neither cases is’ 
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en these applications from our active 
If the Argentine and French applications 
are not counted, there about 130 ap- 
plications for the equivalent of $77 million, 
and we have available to us at this time un- 
committed funds equivalent to $108 million. 
Most of these applications are for Israeli 
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pounds, Peruvian soles, Colombian pesos, and 
Indian rupees. Of these currencies, only 
the pounds and rupees are available at this 
time, although sales agreements with Peru 
and Colombia have been announced which 
are expected to generate currencies of those 
countries for 104(e) loans. 

There is attached a list of the credits 


March 23 


authorized since we last wrote you on No- 
vember 24, 1959, as well as a table which 
shows the provision made for 104(e) loans 
under the commodity sales agreements an- 
nounced since that date. 
Very sincerely, 
SAMUEL C. WAUGH, 
President. 


Tape I.—Sec. 104(e) credits authorized Nov. 20, 1959, to Mar. 17, 1960 , 





‘ 








Amount in 
— U8. affiliate thousands 
of dollar 
equivalent 
Oeylon........-......--| Pfiser-Dumex, Ltd_..................- Chas. Pfizer & Co., New York......-- 422 
China (Taiwan)........| Lien Chen Automotive Co., Ltd_..... Federal Eastern Corp., Delaware_...- 126 
Niki hwcwadsecsce om on, vo & Rubber Co. of India Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ohio... 4,744 
rivate. 
thetics & Chemicals, Ltd.......... Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Ohio- --. 8, 274 
ustan Aluminum Corp., Ltd..... Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 2, 110 
California. 
Mysore Cements, Ltd_..............:- Kaiser Industries Corp., California_..- 1, 160 
Merck, or & Dohme of India Pai Merck & Co., New York.....---..... 1, 055 
vate, 
Fe cpewinnnsonns cule: Sy MN cptinebeecs narpin Seigensimwibionse aa Rassco Financial Corp., New York. - - ill 
Silos & Warehouses Co., Ltd_.......-- None eens the market for U.S. 125 
grains 
a eat Philco Corp., Pennsylvania. --......-. 656 
SO eee None (expand the market for U.S 278 
grain), 
— Milling & Trading Co., |....- en hi debe Botened 56 
DIR. dx nenpansewinetans Abbett Laboratories de Italia, S .R.L..| Abbott Laboratories, Tilinois_........- 886 
PE ccmecanettntapwcinin Chon Nam Spinning Co., as . None (uses U.S. cotton)_.............- 308 
Rs is citinncctaope Abbott Laboratories (Pakistar’), Ltd_. aes Laboratories, Minois_......... 423 
Ee ernmsnepenaesioss Williams Bros. Co. ._........-.------- 8. firm, Tulsa, UR: acinsicnns tes 1 333 
Minneapolis-Moline Turk Traktor ve sdeseueenilé Moline Co., Minnesota. - 7 
Zirraat Makineleri, A.S. 
WERBGRT « .cccccencece-- - _ IRE  A a a ne 238 
General Electric, S.A_-..............-.- General Electric Co., New York. -.--~-- 534 
Sudamitex de Uruguay, S.A........... United Merchants & Manufacturers, 2445 
Inc., New York. 
Tn 8 nk ine ib one ccnepeactisteesds tpipescceedesesenadnustwubeneiquas seus 23, 062 


Purpose 





Working capital and construction of a warehouse and 
showroom for a pharmaceutical plant. 

Facilities for the repair and sales of automobiles. 

Facilities for the manufacture ef rubber tires, tubes, and 
related materials. 

Facilities for the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 

Construction of an aluminum reduction plant. 


Construction of a cement plant. 
Construction of a pharmaceutical plant. 


Facilities for the manufacture of concrete building 
materials. 
Construction of grain storage facilities. 


Facilities for the manufacture of household refrigerators. 
Construction of grain storage facilities. 


Do. 


Construction of a pharmaceutical plant. 

Installation of equipment and working capital for a 
cotton textile mill. 

Construction of a pharmaceutical plant. 

Working — 

Working capital for manufacture of agricultural and 
roadbuilding equipment. 

Facilities for the manufacture of electrical household 
ap’ ere 

‘0 


Working capital for the manufacture of textile products. 





4 Increase in credit previously authorized, 
proceeds. 


Taste Il.—Public Law 480 commodity sales~in New York, will receive 3 million Uru- 





ts and supplements, Nov. 20, 1959, 
to Mar. 17, 1960 














{In millions of dollars] 
Provision for 
sec. 104(e) loans 
eemeat 
Date 
Country signed of nies Per 
agree- | Dollar | cent ot 
ment uiv- | sales 
alent pro- 
ceeds 
initio b eanle: 1959 
Salat ene chenl Nov. 23; $18.5 $0.9 5 
Gan (sup- 
plement)........- Dec. 1 20.8 5.2 25 
ON i tiehiticwnnel Dec. 22 35.0 5.3 15 





1 Emergency purchase of wheat. 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington 
today announced its 100th foreign currency 
credit to private concerns abroad. A textile 
firm, Sudamtex de Uruguay, S.A., of Monte- 
- video, a ers of United Merchants and 
Manufacturers, Inc., whose main offices are 





guayan pesos (the equivalent of $300,000). 
All Eximbank foreign currency loans are 
made under section 104(e), the Cooley 
amendment to Public Law 480 which is the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954. 

Eximbank President Samuel C. Waugh said 
that Sudamtex is a leading private facility 
in Uruguay, and that it operates an inte- 
grated textile mill in the city of Colonia. 
Funds loaned by the Bank will provide work- 
ing capital to assist in financing expansions 
in the manufacture and distribution of cot- 
ton textile products in Uruguay. It was also 
stated that the 3-million-peso loan would 
be increased to 5 million as additional 
Public Law 480 money is available. The 
credit is repayable over a 4-year period be- 
ginning in 1961. 

In reviewing what he termed a successful 
program for foreign currency lending, Mr. 
Waugh pointed out that subject loan to 
Uruguay brings the value of loans author- 
ized to the equivalent of $57.2 million in 16 
countries. 

The first credits under this program were 
authorized in June 1958. Of the 100 loans, 
91 have been to U.S. firms, their branches, 
subsidiaries or affiliates for the purpose of 
business development or trade expansion, 
while 9 loans have been made to “host-coun- 
try” firms having no US. affiliation for pur- 
poses which will expand the market abroad 
for U.S. wheat, barley, feed grains, hops, and 
cotton. 

The loans have helped finance the foreign 
currency costs of a wide variety of industrial 
and commercial activities, including the 
manufacture of chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products, cement and cement prod- 


2? $267,000 immediately and the remainder contingent upon the collection of sales 


ucts, paper, rubber and rubber products, 
animal feed, malt, textiles and clothing, elec- 
trical appliances and equipment, automo- 
tive parts, agricultural and industrial ma- 
chinery and various products of refractory 
clay, steel, aluminum, wood and plastic. 
Nonmanufacturing activities have included 
petroleum storage and distribution, grain 
storage, retail merchandising, automotive 
parts repair, and a hotel. 

Most of the loans have been of compara- 
tively modest size, ranging from the equiva- 
lent of $100,000 to $500,000. Only 14 loans 
have been for the equivalent of $1 million 
or more. The two largest have been to the 
Indian affiliates of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. and the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
both of Akron, Ohio. The credit to the 
Firestone affiliate is for the equivalent in 
Indian rupees of $8.3 million for a synthetic 
rubber plant.’ The credit to the Goodyear 
affiliate is for $4.7 million for a factory to 
produce rubber fires, tubes 4nd related 
products. 

An important use of the foreign currency 
loans is to help finance the local costs of 
projects, the foreign exchange costs of which 
the Bank finances with its dollar loans. 
Such complementary loans of $840,000 and 
12 million soles were made for a caustic 
soda plant in Peru. Combined loans of 
$13,600,000 and 10 million rupees will help 
finance an aluminum reduction plant in 
India. 

Substantial funds continue to be available 
in most of the currencies for which the Bank 
is now accepting applications. The follow- 
ing table shows the estimated amounts po- 
tentially and presently available after de- 
ducting credits authorized to date. 
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Applications may be submitted either di- 
rectly to the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, 811 Vermont Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., or to the U.S. Embassy in 
the country concerned. A detailed statement 
of the information required of applicants 
may he obtained from the Eximbank upon 
request. 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, March 17 marked the anniversary 
of the surfacing of the nuclear subma- 
rine Skate through the Arctice ice. It 
seems to me appropriate to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a. tribute to the 
late Hubert, Wilkins, whose contribution 
to this achievement was enormous. 

One of my constituents, Mr. A. J. 
Marino, of Weehawken, N.J., has made 
a study of the life and work of Sir 
Hubert, and I am indebted to him for the 
following summary. 

Although Hubert Wilkins was an Aus- 
tralian, he worked and lived for many 
years in the United States. He died on 
December 1, 1958, at the age of 70, still 
working to advance our military strength 
by his work with the Army laboratories 
at Natick, Mass. 

When he took a small plane from 
Alaska to Spitzbergen, Norway, in 1928, 
he was the first man to fly across the 
Arctic. Among the many decorations 
he received at this time was a knight- 
hood conferred upon him by the King of 
England. 

In 1931 he outfitted an obsolete sub- 
marine loaned to him by the U.S, Navy 
and made the voyage to the Arctic Sea, 
sailing under polar ice. His adven- 
tures were described in his book, “Under 
the North Pole,” published in that year. 

Of the many tributes paid Sir Hubert, 
certainly the most dramatic took place 
on March 17, 1959. On that date the 
submarine Skate broke through the ice 
and surfaced at the North Pole. Services 
were conducted for Sir Hubert, and his 
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-ashes were thrown to the winds as a final 
honor to a great explorer and scientist. 

Sir Hubert’s achievements are de- 
scribed in some detail in an “In Memo- 
riam” prepared by the Office of the U.S. 
Quartermaster General. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this tribute be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On behalf of the U.S. Army Quartermaster 
Corps, I wish to pay homage to Sir Hubert 
Wilkins, renowned arctic explorer and 
authority on polar regions and deserts. 
From 1942 until the time of his passing in 
1958, he rendered outstanding services as 
environment specialist and consultant to 
the Quartermasters General. 

Sir Hubert dedicated his time, talents, and 
remarkable fortitude to fulfilling one of the 
most important missions of the Quarter- 
master Corps, that of protecting the soldier 
against environmental hazards. 

Typical of his breadth of interest, physi- 
cal stamina, and devotion to duty, Sir 
Hubert voluntarily participated in the 
rigors of military maneuvers in the Arctic, 
Tropics, and major deserts of the world. In 
this manner, he experienced firsthand the 
effects of environmental stresses upon the 
soldier and his equipment. 

Sir Hubert Wilkins made invaluable rec- 
ommendations and personally devised tech- 
niques which greatly enhanced the Army’s 
research and development program, includ- 
ing: functional garments, oversnow equip- 
ment, and personnel shelters to protect 
against the hazards of the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic; specialized footwear and handwear 
to prevent injuries caused by extreme cold; 
sleeping bags to allow soldiers to rest and 
regain functional efficiency; nutritional 
combat rations capable of preparation under 
extreme conditions; a face mask to protect 
against the bitter arctic winds; protective 
clothing for fighting crash fires; color shades 
and camouflage techniques to conceal sol- 
diers in arctic, desert, and tropical environ- 
ments; 6 attitude training to eliminate 
the soldier’s fear of the unknown by in- 
stilling confidence in overbecoming environ- 
mental hazards through the establishment 
of good living habits and the proper utiliza- 
tion of clothing and equipment. 

The contributions of Sir Hubert Wilkins 
to the welfare and effectiveness of the U.S. 


serviceman in peace and war are beyond ° 


measure. His advice and guidance, based 
upon his vast experience, are reflected in 
countless improvements in rations, clothing, 
and other quartermaster supplies and 
equipment provided our Armed Forces. The 
successful operations of our military forces 
in any geographical area of the world, today 
and for the years to come, will constitute a 
living monument to his memory. 
A. T. McNamara, 
Major General, U.S. Army, 
The Quartermaster General. 





Proposed Jane Addams Commemorative 


Stamp 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the 100th anniversary of the 
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birth of a famous American woman, a 


history 
since we Americans were first privileged 
to have this devoted woman among us. 

Many remember Jane Addams as a 
social worker probably well in advance 
of her time. Others perhaps have lost 
sight of the fact that she also was an 
ardent advocate of peace. 

Native of Cedarville, Ill, she was a 
graduate of Rockford and with Ellen 
Gates Starr she opened the social settle- 
ment of Hull House in Chicago in 1889, 
continuing as its resident head until 
1935. 

She became the acknowledged leader 
of settlement work in the entire United 
States and in 1919 she was chosen presi- 
dent of the International Congress of 
Women, presiding at conventions at The 
Hague from 1915 to 1922 and in other 
conventions at Zurich, Vienna, and 


Washington. 

With Nicholas Murray Butler in 1931 
Miss Addams shared the Nobel Peace 
Prize. She was author of “Democracy 
and Social Ethics,” “Twenty Years at 
Hull House,” “A New Conscience and an 
Ancient Evil,” and “The Second Twenty 
Years at Hull House.” 

Her memory lives in the hearts and 
minds of many Americans today and 
through the issuance of hundreds of mil- 
lions of postage stamps will be brought 
to graphic attention of the present 
generation. 





A Reasonable Measure on Coieelan 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, many 
of our leading newspapers have long led 
the struggle for modernization and revi- 
sion of our election laws. Their contri- 
bution in informing the people as to the 
issue before the Senate last January was 
quite helpful in the passage of a good 
clean elections bill. The Louisville Cour- 
ier Journal, one of our Nation’s outstand- 
ing newspapers, has for many years been 
in the forefront. They are continuing 
their efforts on behalf of the clean elec- 
tions bill, and I ask unanimous consent 
that two editorials which have appeared 
in the Courier Journal respecting the 
clean elections bill, since its passage in 
the Senate, be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Louisville Courier-Journal, Feb. 1, 





A REASONABLE MEASURE ON CAMPAIGN 
SPENDING 


Congratulations to Senator Henntncs of 
Missouri and those of his colleagues who 
have refused to abandon hope that Congress 
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ean establish some sort of effective control 


The Senate bill ep enpcallipiiresditny in 
that it would apply to primaries as well as 
elections, and would also embrace 
committees set up to support individuai 
candidacies. 


As Mr. Hennincs pointed out, primaries 
are, in , effect, the only real elec- 
tions held in about a third of the States. 
the winner of a senatorial primary, 
for example, is assured of a seat in the Sen- 


United States. It is ridiculous to say 

people have no business regula- 
the conditions of the primary wherein 
he is chosen. The States rights argument 
has been carried to great extremes, but it 
reaches sheer fantasy when it puts a no- 
on expenditures made in 


trespassing 

present to the expenditures of special local 
and State committees acting in a candi- 
date’s interest. Such groups may do the 
largest part of a candidate’s campaign 

, but this is technically without 
his knowledge and consent. Therefore, nei- 
ther he nor anybody else, has to account for 
the money. 

The Senate bill, though it has now sur- 
vived the hostility of such powerful figures 
as Majority Leader JoHNson and Minority 
Leader Dmxsen, still faces a battle in the 
House. Speaker Sam Raysurn, for one—an 
extremely formidable one—objects to the 
provision holding candidates in primaries to 
account and actually is among those wi:o 
call this an invasion of States’ rights. Nei- 
ther he nor Mr. JOHNSON seems to have much 
regard for his party’s rights—or, at any rate, 
his party’s national interests. 


{From the Courier-Journal, Mar. 12, 1960] 


ELECTION REFORM WINS IN SENATE, SNAGS 
IN House 


The Federal Elections Act of 1959 (S. 
2436), won its way through the Senate by 
the tidy majority of 59 to 22. Both of our 
Kentucky Senators voted for it. It seems 
too bad that its reforms would only go into 
effect next January 1, thus skipping this 
year’s elections, but its sponsors knew they 
had a better chance of it that way. 
And the important thing is to get it on the 
books for the future. 

Briefly, the measure lifts the ceiling on 
what each national committee can spend 
on a presidential cam: from the present 
unrealistic $3 million to $1244 million. But 
it introduces some notable new restrictions. 
For the first time, each individual is lim- 
ited to $10,000 a year for political purposes. 
Also for the first time, local and State com- 
mittees must report everything they spend 
for Federal candidates, if the sum is above 


. $2,500. And primaries are brought under 


the same provisions as general elections. 
The Senate bill was a victory for Senator 
Hennineos, who has worked for years on elec- 
tion-spending reform. Similar measures 
have been introduced in the House by Con- 
eer UpaLt, of Arizona, and Congress- 
Green of Oregon. Observers see 
pr trouble ahead in the House. Why? 
The answer seems to lie mainly in the re- 
strictions the legislation places on primar- 
ies, These are the really vital elections in 
one-party States, notably in the Deep South. 
Of the 22 Democratic votes cast against the 
Hennings bill in the Senate, 15 were cast 
by Democrats from that region. And the 
seven negative Republican votes included 
such partisan stalwarts as Senators BRincEs, 
HICKENLOOPER, and DIRKSEN. 
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The legislation must now run the gant- 
let of the House Administration Committee, 
Its chairman is a Texan, OMaR BURLESON. 
Eight of its 15 Democratic members are from 
the South. Among the 9 Republicans are 
several who seem more likely to follow the 
lead of Senator Dirksen than that of the 21 
Republican Senators who voted for the 
Hennings bill. It will take strong national 
pressure on the administration committee 
to pry this valuable legislation loose. 





Regarding H.R. 1923, a Bill To Amend 
Title X of the Social Security Act To 
Enable the States To Provide More 
Adequate Financial Assistance to Needy 
Individuals Who Are Blind and To En- 
courage and Stimulate Needy Blind In- 
dividuals To Become Self-Supporting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on January 9, 1959, I introduced a 
bill to amend title X of the Social Se- 
curity Act to enable the States to pro- 
vide more adequate financial assistance 
to needy individuals who are blind and 
to encourage and stimulate needy blind 
individuals to become self-supporting. 

Almost a quarter of a century of ex- 
perience with the Federal-State pro- 
gram of aid to the needy blind has given 
us a greater understanding of the needs, 
problems, and capabilities of the men 
and women whose welfare is the con- 
cern of this program. The blind assist- 
ance provisions of the Social Security 
Act were adopted at a.time of depres- 
sion. The primary objective then was 
relief from the distress of poverty. We 
now know that assistance can be granted 
to needy blind people on terms that in- 
escapably perpetuate poverty and de- 
pendency. The importance of more 
adequate relief from poverty among the 
blind than we now grant cannot be 
overemphasized. But relief alone is not 
enough; rather, it must be given on 
terms which assist, encourage, and impel 
the recipient to achieve independence 
and self-support by offering to him hope 
and opportunity. 

A new approach in providing aid to 
the blind under title I of the Social Se- 
curity Act has become imperative. This 
public assistance program will soon be- 
come one entirely for blind men and 
women in the productive years of life. 
Owing to the greatly expanded coverage 
and increased benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem, those who lose their sight from dis- 
eases associated with the aging process 
will almost exclusively be old-age insur- 
ance beneficiaries. Blind workers who 
have succeeded in securing employment 
or self-employmnt in covered occupa- 
tions will likewise be entitled to old-age 
benefits upon retirement. 
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The fact emerges that the category of 
blind people to be helped by public as- 
sistance will in consequence be composed 
predominantly of those who still have 
ahead of them years of possible produc- 
tive effort and contribution to their com- 
munities and their families. It is of the 
utmost importance to these individuals 
as well as to the country that their pro- 
ductive powers be preserved from atro- 
phy. This can only be done by granting 
assistance to them under conditions 
which save and promote their sense of 
personal worth, individual dignity and 
self-respect as valued members of a dem- 
ocratic society. Aid to the blind can be 
made into a program which extends to 
recipients the American tradition of op- 
portunity. Reshaping the law to accom- 
plish this end in addition to affording 
greater security from want is the prin- 
cipal purpose of this bill. 

The amendments adopted by the Con- 
gress in 1956 contained important addi- 
tions to the purpose clauses of the provi- 
sions relating to aid to the blind in the 
Social Security Act. The Congress rec- 
ognized that much can be done by agen- 
cies administering blind assistance pro- 
grams to encourage and help blind 
recipients to attain self-support and 
self-care. The changes in the law which 
were then adopted clearly authorized 
these State agencies to include as regular 
parts of programs, services by case work- 
ers and specially trained personnel de- 
signed to assist recipients to regain self- 
support and self-care. The amendments 
of 1956 also authorize—but less clearly— 
State agencies to assist recipients in the 
development of individual plans to attain 
self-support by utilizing whatever income 
and other resources they may possess in 
efforts to become established in occupa- 
tions for which they may be fitted or in 
small business understakings as well as 
whatever other ways may be feasible. 

It appears unfortunate that, although 
a goodly number of State agencies are 
laying plans to add personnel to their 
staffs for the purpose of providing self- 
support services, the possibilities of en- 
couraging and helping blind aid recipi- 
ents to utilize their resources in fulfilling 
their need to be restored to gainful activ- 
ity have been neglected. The fault per- 
haps lies with the inadequacy of the 
amendments of 1956. ‘The Congress 
should make it unmistakably clear that 
the law contemplates and requires the 
widest possible use by recipients of in- 
dividual resources in plans to achieve 
self-support and self-care. The need of 
every person to be a productive and con- 
tributing member of his community 
should be recognized as fundamental and 
as of equal importance and vitality as 
the need for food and shelter. The bill I 
have introduced would accomplish this 
objective by proposing several new provi- 
sions intended to give a wholly new con- 
ception and perspective to public assist- 
ance for the blind. 

First, the bill proposes that all blind 
recipients be given incentive by granting 
them increased exemptions of earned 
income up to $1,000 per year, and that 
incentive to gain complete economic in- 
dependence be retained by gradually re- 
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ducing aid payments to them through 
the device of taking into consideration 
only 50 percent of each earned dollar 
above $1,000 per year. The existing law 
was amended in 1950 to provide that $50 
per month of earned income be disre- 
garded in determining the amount of 
monthly assistance. Thousands of blind 
recipients took advantage of the exemp- 
tion to improve their slender economic 
status and some were stimulated to 
achieve self-support. 

But the ceiling on incentive is still re- 
tained and the amount of exempted 
earnings has proved to be too low to gain 
a firm foothold on the economic ladder. 
For most it has been impossible to make 
in a single bound the immense leap from 
economic dependence to complete self- 
support which the present exemption 
necessitates. For fear of losing what 
little security blind assistance affords, 
others have been discouraged from mak- 
ing the effort. The method proposed in 
the bill for a larger exemption and for 
reducing aid payments gradually as in- 
dependent earnings increase will at one 
and the same time enlarge the economic 
opportunities of the blind, stimulate 
them to greater efforts to become self- 
supporting, and enable them to achieve 
total economic independence. 

Second, the bill provides that every aid 
to the blind recipient shall be entitled to 
possess at least the assessed valuation of 
$3,000 of real and personal property; and 
additional possessions of real and per- 
sonal property may be approved for indi- 
viduals whose individual plans for at- 
taining self-support may require their 
use. The requirement in the present law 
that all property and income of a blind 
individual must be utilized exclusively 
for his maintenance as a prior condition 
for receiving assistance has succeeded 
only in either impoverishing the individ- 
ual who becomes a recipient or compel- 
ling him to live in impoverished circum- 
stances without assistance. 

To permit individuals to retain and en- 
joy modest amounts of property while 
being eligible for assistance is to preserve 
a basis for rehabilitation. To enable re- 
cipients to utilize their own property and 
other resources to gain self-support and 
independence from aid is to put con- 
structive purpose into the law. 

Implementing the self-support pur- 
pose further, the bill prohibits any public 
assistance agency from requiring blind 
recipients to subject their property to 
liens or transfer to these agencies title 
to their property as a condition of receiv- 
ing aid. Encumbering the property of 
blind aid receipients deprives these indi- 
viduals of an ability to use their own pos- 
sessions for self-restoration and rehabili- 
tation. We cannot successfully help the 
blind to return to productive and usef1 
lives if we permit their futures to be 
mortgaged or their property to be taken 
from them because they received assist- 
ance in time of need. 

Third, the bill also requires that the 
ability of relatives to contribute to the 
support of recipients be entirely disre- 
garded in determining eligibility for pub-. 
lic assistance. The enforcement of the 
legal responsibility of relatives to support 
dependent blind persons has never been 
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financially significant in reducing public 
assistance expenditures. It has, how- 
ever, demoralized recipients by con- 
stantly emphasizing in their minds their 
dependent status and sense of helpless- 
ness. The enforcement of relatives’ lia- 
bility is unjust to aging parents of blind 
individuals still in the productive years of 
life and unfair to their youthful children 
endeavoring to become established in the 
world and generally results in spreading 
poverty rather than relieving it. The en- 
forcement of relative responsibility is 
frequently disruptive of family relations, 
creates bitterness and resentment where 
hope and affection should be fostered and 
saves little or nothing in the cost of as- 
sistance to the blind. Accordingly it has 
no place in a welfare program which 
ought to maintain the sense of impor- 
tance and belonging on the part of a 
recipient within the atmosphere of good 
family relations as a sound basis for his 
adjustment to blindness and restoration 
to normal life. 

Fourth, the bill further provides for 
equal minimum payments to all eligible 
blind individuals except that the mini- 
mum would be specified by each State 
and could, therefore, vary with local 
conditions. 

But the present system of individually 
budgeting recipients on the basis of in- 
dividual need individually determined by 
a wide exercise of discretion on the part 
of individual social workers would be in 
a large measure replaced. Individual 
budgeting inescapably leads to the grad- 
ual assumption by social workers of con- 
trol over the affairs and lives of recip- 
ients. If every bit of income must be 
searched out and every resource tracked 
down before the amount of each month’s 
payment can be determined on the basis 
of the budgetary deficiency which then 
exists; the inevitable result is that the 
blind recipient, already oppressed by a 
sense of helplessness, soon loses all direc- 
tion of his supposedly free consumption 
choices. The fibers of self-reliance are 
quickly sapped and loss of self-manage- 
ment is the unavoidable consequence. 
Under these conditions, the personal 
qualities of morale and enterprise which 
are indispensable to rehabilitative effort 
are undermined and destroyed. 

The payment of fixed minimum 
amounts of aid to which all eligible per- 
sons are equally entitled as of right will 
reduce administrative overhead and pre- 
serve and promote the moral and psy- 
chological well-being of recipients. It 
will restore to them a power to manage 
their own affairs. It will nourish initia- 
tive and stimulate self-improvement. 
In contrast to the rigid means test and 
individual budgeting, equal minimum 
payments determined by law will pro- 
vide a floor of security and foster eco- 
nomic independence and social reinte- 
gration. 

Finally, to assure that aid-to-the- 
blind payments will more adequately 
meet the actual financial needs of re- 
cipients while they are in distress, the 
bill raises the ceiling on the matching of 
State funds by the Federal Government 
from the present maximum of $65 per 
month average payment made to each 
recipient to $75 maximum, When the 
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Social Security Act was first passed in 
1935 the maximum payment to any 
blind recipient in which the Federal 
Government would participate was 
fixed at $30 per month, of which the 
Federal Government would pay one- 
half. The maximum amount in which 
the Federal Government will share has 
been increased by only $35, and even this 
increase includes average expenditures 
for medical care not authorized prior to 
1950. Yet the cost of living has more 
than doubled since 1935 and the stand~ 
ard of living to which the American peo-~- 
ple have become accustomed has sharply 
risen. The consequence of the Federal 
Government’s failure to keep pace with 
rising prices has been that even greater 
poverty and distress has been imposed 
upon the blind who must depend on 
public assistance. They have been 
compelled to eat and dress and live in 
@ manner markedly different from the 
rest of the community. Many of the 
States have demonstrated their willing- 
ness to meet in part the challenge of 
the desperate situation thus brought 
about and have raised payments sub- 
stantially above the Federal matching 
ceiling, but, others have fallen far be- 
hind. The latest figure available show 
that average payments throughout the 
United States are but $69.05 per month, 
and this includes average expenditures 
for medical care. 

‘The time has been long overdue for 
the Federal Government to attempt more 
reasonably to meet its responsibilities 
for raising the level of aid to the blind 
in every State. The bill therefore pro- 
poses that $30 out of the first $35 of 
average monthly payments to the blind 
shall be paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. In addition, the variable grant 
formula adopted by Congress in its 1958 
Social Security Amendments is con- 
tinued. Thus the Federal Government 
not only will pay $30 of the first $35 of 
the average payment to all recipients; 
but, also 50 to 65 percent of the differ- 
ence between $35 and $75. Accordingly, 
even the States which have the least 
ability to raise assistance payments 
without additional Federal participation 
because they have the smallest taxable 
resources, will be enabled to meet the 
actual needs of the blind recipients more 
adequately. 

Adoption of these amendments will 
mean that the rehabilitative approach 
will constitute the very core of the Fed- 
eral law providing for aid to the blind 
rather than the ‘present outmoded 
Elizabethan Poor Laws concept of count- 
ing each penny of a resource unto the 
third generation. We now know from 
the examples of increasing numbers of 
blind men and women who successfully 
work at a wide variety of occupations 
ranging from electricians and farmers 
to businessmen and college professors 
that every blind person who is sound of 
body and mind is capable in his produc- 
tive years of completely normal living 
and economic usefulness. By revising 
the Federal law, we not only translate 
into effective statutory provisions the 
1956 enactment of the purposes of self- 
care and self-support; we can also ma- 
terially encourage and enable the one- 
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third of this Nation’s 350,000 blind per- 
sons who are dependent upon public as- 
sistance to take their rightful places in 
the economy as taxpayers rather than 
as tax consumers. It is high time that 
the Nation’s laws providing for aid to 
the blind catch up with the facts estab- 
Vshed through a quarter of a century of 
Tn under the Social Security 
ct. 





The World Refugee Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
sometimes hear that our young boys and 
girls today are not concerned about the 
daily struggles for human freedom being 
fought here at home and by men and 
women around the world. I believe that 
the speeches given by Burtman Johnson 
of St. Peter, Missn. representing Nicollet 
County, and Linda Zimmer, St. Joseph, 
Minn., for Stearns County, in the annual 
Minnesota 4-H radio speaking contest 
are vivid examples of youth’s concern 
for their brothers in need. The topic 
for which Burtman received the cham- 
pion’s prize and Linda, second place, was 
“Why I Am Concerned With the World 
Refugeee Problem.” 

More than 800 Minnesota boys and 
girls participated in this contest which 
was sponsored for the 18th year by the 
Jewish Community Relations Council of 
our State in cooperation with the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The 17 district 
finalists participated in 2 days of activi- 
ties in our Twin Cities, visiting the State 
Capitol, the university, and Central High 
School in St. Paul, which arranged a 
Rural-City School Day, and Mount Zion 
Temple in St. Paul. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two fine addresses show- 
ing the concern of two of our Minnesota 
young people for the world’s refugees be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wur I Am Concernep WirH THE Wor_p 
Rervucee ProsLem 
(By Champion Burtman Johnson, Nicollet 
County, St. Peter, Minn.) 

“We look forward to a world founded upon 
four essential human freedoms: Freedom of 
speech and expression, freedom of every 
person to worship God in his own way, free- 
dom from want, freedom from fear.” These 
famous words were spoken by President 
Franklin D, Roosevelt on January 6, 1941. 
Has everyone in the world obtained these 
four freedoms in the 19 years since these 
words were uttered? Sadly, we must answer 
“No.” We see that one of the greatest stumb- 
ling blocks in the way has been the world 

problem 





concerned about the world refugee 
for three reasons. First, I am con- 
because of what will happen to the 
if nothing is done. Second, I am 
concerned because of what will happen to 
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the world if nothing is done. Third, I am 
concerned because of what will happen to 
me if nothing is done. 

Why am I concerned because of what will 
happen to the refugees? Let us look first at 
the refugee problem caused by the Second 
World War and the activities of the National 
Socialist Party in Germany and the Com- 
munist Party in Russia. As unrest grew and 
war approached, thousands of mechanics, 
factory workers, engineers, teachers, preach- 
ers, and farmers of eastern European coun- 
tries such as Poland, Austria, Latvia, and 
Bulgaria, fled or were taken from their 
homes. Most lived in concentration camps; 
many became slave laborers. Thousands of 
Jews were uprooted and subjected to brutal, 
cruel, and inhuman treatment. 

After the war, thousands returned to their 
homeland, Large numbers would not or 
could not go home. Many were in excellent 
health and able to emigrate to other lands. 
Through the displaced persons act, the 
United States admitted many refugees who 
could not have come otherwise because of 
a@ slight health defect. At the beginning of 
this year there remained only 28,000 “hard 
core” refugees in Europe. Now during World 
Refugee Year it is expected that all of the 
remaining 120 camps in Europe will be closed 
and the people integrated into new coun- 
tries. 

World Refugee Year is an intensive effort 
of 65 of the United Nations to give increased 
assistance to the millions of homeless scat- 
tered around the world. While much will be 
accomplished during World Refugee Year, 
especially in Europe, it will be far from a 
complete solution to the world refugee prob- 
lem. Rather, it should give us an increased 
awareness of the great problems that still 
remain in Africa, the Middle East and Asia. 

One. hundred and eighty thousand Al- 
gerians who fled their country during the 
long war for independence now roam 
through Tunisia and Morocco. 

One million Arabs were displaced by the 
establishment of Israel in 1948. They are 
now &@ political football not only for the two 
nations immediately involved, but also for 
the United States and the other great powers. 
However, the fact remains that they are 
living under deplorable conditions. The 
United States and Britain contribute $30 
million annually, which is 90 percent of the 
relief money spent on these Arabs. 

Thirty million dollars may sound like a 
huge sum, but it amounts to only $30 worth 
of aid for each refugee each year. 

Hong Kong has as many people as the 
State of Minnesota, crowded into an area 
less than one two-hundredths the size of our 
State. One-third of these, about a million, 
are refugees from Communist China. Many 
live and die on the street. For thousands 
more “home” is a mere shack made of scraps 
of tin, bamboo, or wood. The most tragic 
of the numerous problems in this crowded 
area is the youth—one-third die before the 
age of 16, usually of tuberculosis. Many 
teenagers are hardened criminals, saying 
that it is the only way to survive. 

Similar, if not worse, conditions prevail 
in other parts of the world, especially in the 
Asian countries of India, Vietnam, Korea, 
and Macao. 

Why am I concerned because of what will 
happen to the world? We can -clearly see 
that if nothing is done to alleviate the prob- 
lem, it continues to grow. We took action on 
the European refugee problem and we shall 
soon have almost completely eliminated it, 
but in Asia where we have done very little, 
the problem continues to grow by leaps and 
bounds. This problem could very well be 
just the sore spot over which a devastating 
war could erupt. We also know that if we 
do not help these refugees to become re- 
habilitated, their talents will be permanently 
lost to the world. The world cannot evade, 
or ignore the refugee problem. 
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Why am J] concerned because of what will 
happen to me if nothing is done? I read in 
Genesis the question of Cain, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” The Bible clearly teaches 
that we are indeed our brothers’ keepers. We 
know that there is a God who will hold us 
responsible for our dealings with our 
brothers on earth. 

How then can we show our concern for 
these refugees? We can support the relief 
work program of our church or synagogue. 
We can encourage the Government to make 
a careful evaluation of our refugee work and 
our immigration laws, which would result in 
@ more positive approach to the refugee 
problem. 

Through a deep awareness and a genuine 
concern, great things were accomplished in 
Europe to eliminate the refugee problem, 
but, regretfully, the same cannot be said of 
Africa and Asia. The people of other coun- 
tries may differ from us in the color of their 
skin or in their form of worship, but dare we 
say that we have no responsibility for their 
welfare? The four freedoms have almost 
been attained in most of the countries of 
the Western World, but is that enough? We 
must rot think that these ideals are im- 
possible and impractical for the rest of 
humanity. Most important, we cannot for- 
get for one moment that we are our 
brothers’ keepers. 


Wuy I Am Conorrnep WITH THE WORLD 
REFUGEE PROBLEM 


(By Second Place Winner Linda Zimmer, 
Stearns County, St. Joseph, Minn.) 


Over 15 million people are living without 
a home, without a country, without hope. 
These are the refugees of Europe and Asia. 
Is there really no room for them on this 
earth, or is it that there is no room for them 
in our hearts? 

The World: Refugee Year began July 1, 
1959, and will end June 30, 1960. The need 


for this effort was seen by four Englishmen. 


who had toured European refugee camps in 
1958. They were horrified by what they saw. 
In some cases, one member of a family was 
too sick or too old to migrate. The others 
refused to leave this member behind, so all 
remained in the camp. In other instances, 
the refugees were unskilled workers whom 
no country wanted. 

In October 1956 the world had shown that 
it could open its heart to refugees. At this 
time a revolt was being staged in Hungary. 
After a few days of desperate and tragic 
fighting for freedom, the Hungarian stu- 
dents and workers were crushed by Soviet 
tanks. 

At the height of the fighting, thousands 
fled their homeland to escape Communist 
persecution. Many fled to Austria, and with- 
in 2 months the total of Hungarian refugees 
reached 200,000. 

Within 8 months nearly all had been re- 
settled with the help of Western nations. 
Here was a dramatic example of how free na- 
tions working together can help the home- 
less. 

Yet you'll find millions of refugees in the 
Middle East, in southeast Asia, in India, and 
in scores of other places. They all have one 
thing in common, the desire to stop being 
a refugee. 

Refugee camps are spread across the 
world. They consist of barracks or mud 
huts, food is rationed in small portions, 
Disease is continuous because of the unsani- 
tary conditions. It is hard for us to imag- 
ine the life of a refugee when we live in com- 
fort. United Nations funds, plus help from 
churches and private welfare agencies, keep 
thousands of refugees from starving. But 
you, you the contributor, you are the refu- 
gees’ only hope. Agencies need your sup- 
port to continue their work, 

Money is not all that is needed. Clothing, 
food packages, and prayers can make you 
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a helper of the homeless. Two cents buys 
@ day’s milk ration for an Algerian refugee 
child. Two dollars provides supplementary 
feeding for 1 month for an undernourished 
Algerian child. Twenty dollars outfits any 
- refugee for the winter. 

Meanwhile the refugees sit and wait. 
Many older men and women look forward to 
death. What else is there? 

Kaya, a 15-year-old Arab girl is typical of 
many. Her wardrobe consists of one ragged 
cotton dress and one burlap dress which she 
uses when she hunts for bits of useful gar- 
bage along the streets. She doesn't go to 
school because there are no schools for refu- 
gees. The desire to learn is there but the 
fulfillment of that desire cannot be a reality. 
Kaya know this, yet she does not under- 
stand the reason for her lack of food, cloth- 
ing, and a home. We who have all that 
Kaya may never have cannot give her a suffi- 
cient answer. Yet we can assure Kaya and 
others like her that there is hope. For 
without hope there is nothing. Our contri- 
butions and our awareness of these needy 
people can bring a smile to the cracked lips 
of a girl who seldom smil 

In Hong Kong there are I million Chinese 
refugees who have poured into the colony 
since the Communists took power in 1949. 
Today, one of every three persons in Hong 
Kong is a refugee. For thousands of men, 
women, and children, home is a shack made 
of scraps of wood, tin, or bamboo. Three 
people rent a bed and take turns sleeping 
in it for 8 hours each. 

Why should TI, a teenager, be concerned 
about this problem? My main reason for 
concern is the fact that 25 percent of these 
people are under 16 years of age. 

Today’s younger generation will make up 
the world of tomorrow. But how can to- 
morrow’s generation be developed, and its 

_ leaders discovered if many of them are situ- 
ated in refugee camps? 

I feel it is my duty to inform others of 
the need for helping refugees. This I can 
accomplish through my daily. conversation 
and by participating in events such as this. 
Freedom of speech and press are not just 
words in our Constitution, They are at my 
disposal if only I make use of them in the 
correct way. Once the American people are 
made aware of this problem facing our Na- 
tion, half our battle is won. 

Let us who know freedom show our 
thanksgiving for the biessings bestowed upon 
us by helping the refugees. After all, they 
are human, too. 





Oppose Glacier Peak Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, in 
Washington State we have about 9.7 
million acres in six national forests. 
Three of these are in my district and 
legislation introduced in the 86th Con- 
gress would affect not only these na- 
tional forests, but also the economy of 
the district. 

The following Associated Press story, 
which I include in the Recorp, appeared 
in the Bellingham Herald and other 
newspapers in my district on March 14, 
1960. The story is an indication of the 
growing opposition to any attempt to 
create a national’ park in the Glacier 
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Peak area situated tin three of Washing- 
ton State’s national forests. 


Srate Sportsmen Oppose G.LActer Peak 
Park PROJECT 


Vancouver, WasH.—The Washington State 
Sportsmen’s Council voted active opposition 
Sunday to proposals for a national park in 
the Glacier Peake area of the north central 
Cascades. 

Two resolutions calling on the council to 
work against the park plan passed almost 
without a dissenting vote. . 

Foes of the 1,600,000-acre park contend it 
would increase the amount of land on which 
nearly all forms of hunting are banned to 
nearly half of the State’s total acreage. 


WANT MORE INFORMATION 


Action was deferred on a related resolu- 
tion asking council endorsement of a bill 
before Congress. to create a wilderness area 
in the same north Cascades region. Dele- 
gates to the quarterly council meeting said 
more information was needed on the bill. 





The Student Oath Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a series of 
editorials which I have received regard- 
ing the affidavit section of the National 
Defense Education Act. | 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orp, as follows: 

{From the Springfield (Mass.) Sunday Re- 
publican, Dec. 27, 1959] 


THe Stupent OaTH Issur 


It seems hitherto to have been difficult in 
some quarters to grasp the essential facts of 
the so-called student oath issue. But with 
President Eisenhower favoring the repeal of 
the controversial clause and with Harvard 
and Yale conspicuously leading the way— 
although a number of smaller institutions 
had previously rejected Federal student aid 
because of that clause—the prospect seems 
good for the passage, at the coming session 
of Congress, of the bill for repeal which Sen- 
ator KENNEDY vigorously promoted at the last 
session. 

The crux of the matter is not the oath of 
allegiance. It is the peculiar affidavit of be- 
lief, which no one except students receiving 
Federal aid is now required to sign, and 
which has been stricken out of other Federal 
legislation. ‘The bill introduced at the last 
session by Senator Kennepy and Senator 
Crakk, of Pennsylvania, would have repealed, 
in its original form, both the affidavit of 
belief and the oath of allegiance. It was so 
approved by the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare which reported it favor- 
ably 12 to 3. After debate, the bill was 
amended so as to retain the oath of alle- 
giance but to insist on the elimination of 
the affidavit of belief. In this form, which 
exactly fits President Eisenhower's statement 
at his press conference on December 2, the 
bill will come before Congress when it 
reconvenes next month. 

The President declared himself categori- 
eally in favor of the affidavit's repeal. But he 
saw no objection to the oath of allegiance. 
As reported by President A. Whitney Gris- 
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wold, of Yale, in one of the best and most 
careful 


provisions 
been to educators an objectional aspect of an 
otherwise admirable Federal student loan 


program, ‘ 
Much of the confusion about the loyalty 


requirements of the act. One is that a stu- 
dent who gets a Federai loan must subscribe 
to an oath or affirmation that he will sup- 
port and defend the Constitution. The 
other is that he must execute an affidavit 
that he does not believe in, and is not a 
member of and does not support any organ- 
ization that believes in or teaches, the over- 
throw of the U.S. Government by force or 
violence or by any illegal or unconstitutional 
means. 

As the debate in Congress last year showed, 
the educational world’s principal tion 
is not to the oath loyalty but to 
the affidavit disclaiming disloyal thoughts 
and associations. And of the affidavit, 
as distinct from the oath, should not be too 
difficult to achieve. Most Senators in their 
votes seemed to recognize the validity of the 
objections raised by a number of distin- 
guished colleges and universities to this 
feature. 

The two most salient of these objections, 
it seems to us, are that the affidavit is dis- 
criminatory in that it questions the beliefs 
of college students while those of other re- 
cipients of Federal loans go unquestioned, 
and that the affidavit’s vague provisions 
crack the door to possible invasion of aca- 
demic freedom. 

Both the oath and affidavit were part of a 
section tacked on to the education act hast- 









without much consideration. Dis- 
the latter and letting the former 
while in the nature of a compromise 
those who think that verbal protesta- 
are an effective guarantee of loyalty, 
d at least permit the benefits of the 

loan program to be received by stu- 
dents in which decline on principle 
to perticipate in the lean program so long 
as the affidavit provision stands. 


{From the New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 
29, 1960] 


Me. Nixon Hirs THE AFFIDAVIT 


Vice President Nixon, in response to a 
query from the heads of three midwestern 
universities, has declared himself in favor 
of repealing the controversial disclaimer 
affidavit required of applicants for federally 
aided student loans. This is the negative 
affidavit, in which each student applicant 
must specifically swear his innocence of any 
subversive thoughts or associations. 

As a nation we should have more faith in 
our college students than to single them out 
for any such disclaimer, as if the exposure 
to learning made them especially suspect. 
And we should have more faith in the 
strength of free institutions than to act as 
if an ordinary citizen’s loyalty has to be, or 
can be, coerced. 

The President has already urged repeal of 
the offensive requirement; Senator KENNEDY 
has introduced a bill that would effect re- 
peal. The Vice President’s support, hope- 
fully, will help end this affront both to our 
colleges and to their students. 


[From the Boston Herald, Mar. 8, 1960] 
THe Bapce OF ANXIETY 


A government. that is forever requiring 
oaths of loyalty and allegiance from its citi- 
zens bears the face of an anxious and worried 
government. It is fearful of revolution and 
takes to looking into people’s eyes to see the 
first symptoms of rebellion. 

The loyaty oath and Communist dis- 
claimer now exacted from college students 
seeking Government loans under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act are a badge of 
an American anxiety. They plainly suggest 
an uncertainty about the future of the 
country, a neurotic fear that sedition is dan- 
gerously prevalent. 

And not only dangerously prevalent, but so 
sinisterly concealed that it cannot be de- 
tected by ordinary vigilance, but must be 
found by asking every citizen: “Will you 
Swear you are not a traitor?” 

The oath-affidavit device is so badly suited 
to uncovering revolutionists that a govern- 
ment would hardly invoke it short of des- 
peration. 

It is a device so blackened in history by 
the oppressive tests of religious or political 
conformity that those who know the past 
well are the ones who most vigorously oppose 
the oath in the colleges. 

Alexander Hamilton was one who lived 
close to that past, and though he was no 
liberal, he denounced every loyalty oath. 

Such an oath, he said, “substitutes for 
the established and legal mode of investi- 
gating crimes and inflicting forfeitures, one 
that is unknown to the Constitution and 
repugnant to the genius of our laws.” Such 
oaths invert the order of things, obliging 
the citizen to establish his innocence and 
holding out a bribe to perjury. 

The ordinary resources of criminal prose- 
cution ought to be enough to weed out any 
seditious student who might seek a Govern- 
ment loan. It ought not to be necessary 
to resort to the indirection of prosecution 
for perjury rather than for the substantive 
crime. 


Ma 


Senator Munpt has proposed an amend- 
ment to the Defense Education Act making 
it a crime to accept a loan while engaging 
in any activity already prohibited under the 
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1940 Smith Act, which in turn makes it a 
crime to teach or advocate, or conspire to 
teach or advocate, violent overthrow of the 
Government, or to belong to a group having 
such an aim. This seems to pile crime on 
crime, but it at least makes an act and not 
the denial of an act the cause for prose- 
cution. 

A strong nation, a nation well founded 
in the principles of human justice and dig- 
nity—as we believe this Nation to be—ought 
not to need constantly to demand protesta- 
tions of loyalty from its citizens. It ought 
not to act the jealous lover, forever de- 
manding a statement of affection. 

This national display of anxiety is un- 
worthy of us. 





A Leader Dies: Jose Antonio de Aguirre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. . PORTER. Mr. Speaker, with 
great regret I learned this morning that 
Jose Antonio de Aguirre, President of 
the Basque Republic in Exile, had died 
yesterday in Paris of a heart ailment. 

Determined, genial, democratic, Jose 
Aguirre was a proper and able leader of 
a great nation. He was my friend. I 
shall always cherish his memory. Two 
years ago at his invitation I visited 
Etchola, near St. Jean de Luz, France, 
on the Spanish border. There I met 
him and the other Basque leaders. Last 
year he visited in Washington and came 
up to my office. 

Dr. Aguirre knew Latin America very 
well. He had friends everywhere. He 
and Dr. Jesus de Galindez had been good 
friends. ‘We shared a lack of admira- 
tion for Dictator Franco and other ty- 
rants, including of course Trujillo. 

The Basques are a remarkable peo- 
ple, Jose Aguirre was a remarkable 
man. His spirit will live as long as 
there are men and women who cherish 
freedom and decency. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the obituary from the New York Times, 
March 23, 1960: 

Jost ANTONIO DE AGUIRRE Dies; BASQUE LEAD- 
ER OPPOSED FRANCO—HEAD OF GOVERNMENT- 
IN-ExILE WAS ASSOCIATE OF GALINDEZ— 
TAUGHT AT COLUMBIA : 

Paris, March 22.—José Antonio de Aguirre, 
who was head of the Basque Republican 
Government during the Spanish Civil War, 
died here today of a heart ailment. He was 
56 years old. 

Dr. Aguirre was appointed head of the 
Basque Government when the Spanish Re- 
publican Government in Madrid granted au- 
tonomy to the Basque Province. Though a 
devout Catholic, he was one of the most 
active and forceful opponents of General- 
issimo Francisco Franco's regime. 

During World War II he spent 2 years in 
New York as a professor of history at Co- 
lumbia University. 

WORKED WITH GALINDEZ 

As president of the Basque Government- 
in-Exile, Dr. Aguirre had worked closely 
with Dr. Jestis Galindez, who disappeared 
mysteriously on March 12, 1956. Dr. Gal- 
indez had been a registered agent of the 
Basque here and an instructor at Columbia 
University. 
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During the investigation of Dr. Galindez’ 
disappearance, Dr. Aguirre. reported that 
$1,016,000 collected by the missing man for 
Basque Government use had all been ac- 
counted for and that the Galindez accounts 
had been “meticulously kept.” 

Dr. Aguirre was elected president of the 
Basque provinces on October 7, 1936. During 
the Spanish Civil War, he was quoted often 
as describing the Nationalists under Generai- 
issimo Franco as opponents of everything 
prized by the Basques—their language, cus- 
toms and political aspirations. 

Basque support of the Loyalists (Repub- 
licans), however, was attributed more to 
racial aspiration for autonomy than to 
sympathy with Loyalist politics. The 
Basques were said at the time to have chosen 
the alliance with Madrid as the lesser of two 
evils. It was said further that the religious 
issue apparently played a comparatively 
small part in the Basque stand. 

After the Nationalist victory, Dr. Aguirre 
escaped to France. When the Germans drove 
through that country he fled to Belgium, 
and for a time took refuge in the Chilean 
Legation in Brussels. In France he was with 
a group of, Basque refugees who were under 
fire near Dunkerque. 

From Belgium, Dr. Aguirre went to Ger- 
many and escaped from the Nazis by going 
through their country in disguise. Later he 
went to Switzerland and to Sweden, where 
he boarded 4 cargo ship under an assumed 
name and sailed to Brazil. 

Dr. Aguirre did not reveal his true identity 
until he had crossed the border to Uruguay. 
He was in Montevideo in 1941 when the late 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Co- 
lumbia University, announced his appoint- 
ment as a lecturer on Spanish history and 
law. 

In a book he wrote, “Escape Via Berlin,” 


published in 1944, Dr. de Aguirre told how - 


he posed as a Panamanian, with a newly 
cultivated personality and mustache, in the 
German capital and was helped by Pan Amer- 
ican diplomats to reach Sweden. Help came 
also from the Swedish Social Democrats, who 
cut red tape with. aid from the British. 





Missouri Sets Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. | 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
Senate has been occupied for several 
weeks with the civil rights debate, par- 
ticularly with the right of all citizens to 
vote. The Rolla (Mo.) Daily Herald calls 
attention to another side of voting. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Rolla (Mo.) Daily Herald, Mar. 
14, 1960] 
Missovurt Sers EXAMPLE 


Before long many well motivated organi-— 


zations will begin prodding the American 


citizenry, to get out and vote in record num- 


bers this year. 

They’ll be trying to stir the lazy, the indif- 
ferent, and the preoccupied. And they 
should try. The privilege of voting in & 
free society is too rare a possession to be 
shrugged off. 

But even the most earnest and the. most 


successful exhorters will not be able to do — 
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much about the millions who will be dis- 
franchised this year because they have moved 
recently and have not yet met_residence re- 
quirements for voting in their new location. 
In far too many States, the requirement is 
a solid year of residence. Only a few, Ohio 
(40 days), California (54), Missouri ( 
- have cut this to levels that are sensible for a 
vast, mobile population like America’s. 
_ In any given year, from 80 to 35 million 
Americans change residence, a substantial 
proportion from one State to another. It 
defies reason why they should be put out of 
action for a year as voters. 
All of the States might well follow the 
example of Ohio, California; and Missouri. 





A Realistic Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALMPORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, faced as we 
are with a burdensome, scandalous sur- 
plus accumulation of wheat, everyone 
seems to be spending more time trying 
to place the blame than in solving the 
problem. 

I am happy to see that both President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson have taken the broader view. 
They have repeated that this is a prob- 
lem national in scope. It is not a Re- 
publican problem ner a Democratic prob- 
lem and its solution will not be provided 
by either party working in partisanship. 
It will only be reselyed by both parties 
working together in the national interest. 

Unfortunately, some of my colleagues 
across the aisle do not approach the 
wheat surplus with the same attitude. 
They hammer away, day after day, try- 
ing to take the shoe of responsibility off 
their party’s foot and put it on the GOP. 

I am happy to note that some of our 
leading newspaper editorial columns are 
not mixed up in their history and do not 
mind calling a spade, a spade. . I submit 
to your attention an editorial from the 
February 16 edition of the San Diego 
Union entitled, “A Realistic Farm Pro- 
gram”: 

No Macic Formu.a—A REALISTIC Farm 

PROGRAM 

President Eisenhower has made it clear in 
& message to Congress there is no magic 
formula for giving American farmers all the 
prosperity they want and deserve. He 
pledged, however, his determination to work 
out the best possible farm program without 
claiming it is any ee. 

The Chief Executive promised Congress he 
_ Would approve whatever it enacts within a 

framework which recognizes realistic price 
support levels and aveids direct Federal 
subsidy programs. 

Mr. Eisenhower's message reminds us that 
in this election year there is certain to be 
considerable agitation over farm legislation 
end policy. So it is not too early to lay on 
the line some of the facts concerning this 
traditionally controversial issue. 

Remember, when you hear Members of 
Congress criticize them, that the current 
price support and production laws don’t 
represent Republican farm policy. 

Basically, these laws date back to 1933. 
They were intended to meet the crisis of a 
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worldwide depression. Their purpose was to 
help farmers by raising prices they received 
for food and fiber. The basic idea was to 
create an artificial searcity. 

Then at the start of World War II, this 
policy of a scarcity was reversed to meet 
food demands created by global conflict. 
Price supports were raised to a high level 
during the war emergency and their con- 
tinuation for 2 years beyond the war was 
assured. 

But—and here's where the trouble 
started—in 1948, 1950, and 1952, three suc- 
cessive Congresses failed to remove the war- 
time level of price supports, despite the orig- 
inal intention of a 2-year postwar limit. 
Hence production, began te exceed demand. 
This is the root of our present farm troubles. 

During 22 of the 26 years encompassed by 
this legislative history, Congress was con- 
trolled by the party now in the majority, the 
Democrats. The Republicans held party 
responsibility only during 1947-48 and again 
im 1953-54. 

Thus virtually all present farm legislation 
governing price supports and production 
controls was written by the Democrats. 

They apparently are satisfied with the 
present farm program, for they have the 
votes in Congress to change it and have not 
done so. Yet the Democrats complain about 
what they call the Eisenhower farm 
and blame their favorite whipping boy, Agri- 
culture Secretary Benson. 

Remember these facts as farm legislation 
becomes an increasingly greater issue in the 
months ahead. 


- 





Your Money 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or ’ 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
real impact of the administration’s 
tight-money policy is in the family budg- 
et of the average wage earner. 

The editors of the Machinist, official 
weekly newspaper of the International 
Association of Machinists, have, in an 
editorial in their March 10, 1960, issue, 
illustrated most clearly what high inter- 
est rates and tight money mean to their 
members. The plain fact, as the editors 
say, is that it has cost a family with a 
25-year loan on a $12,000 home $1,800 
more in interest over the life of the mort- 
gage because of increased interest rates 
secured by this administration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial, entitled “Your 
Money,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Your Moner 

A lot of union members have been adding 
up the interest payments they made last year. 
That April 15 deadline for filing income tax 
returns is not too far off. 

For most of us the largest item of interest 
we pay is for the mortgage on the house. 
Adding it up, the homebuyer is amazed that 
so much of each payment goes for interest, 
so little for principal. 

The union member may not realize it, but 
at this point he has run smack into the high 
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interest, “tight money” policy of the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

This is the policy that Leon Keyserling, 
former chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, calls a “bonanza for 
bankers.” Keyserling explained just why in 
simple ABC terms at the IAM’s international 
staff conference last week at Chicago. Here 
are some examples he cited: 

Go back to your mortgage. Suppose it’s 
& 25-year loan on the typical $12,000 home 
that so many families are buying. Because 
of the increase in interest rates since 1953— 
the tight money policy—those families are 
going to pay $1,800 more interest over the 
life of the mortgage than they would have 
paid if the 1952 rates had remained in 
effect. 

Take another example. Let’s add up all 
the interest obligations American havé ac- 
cumulated over the past 7 years. This 
includes interest on the Federal debt, State 
and local communities’ debt, and individual 
debts for homes, farms, cars, and other so- 
called durable 

This bili for interest is $10 billion higher 
over the 7 years than America would have 
owed if the interest rates of 1952 had re- 
mained in effect, 

As Leon Keyserling points out, the admin- 
istration hails its tight-money policy as a 
preventive for inflation. But inflation can’t 
possibly develop with more than 4 million 
Americans out of work and the Nation's in- 
dustrial system operating at considerably be- 
low capacity. Tight money is making it more 
difficult for smaller firms to create jobs and 
expand production. 

Keyserling says that about the only in- 
flation going on is the ballooning of the 
profits of the banks from the excessive in- 
terest payments. 

It seems to us that it would be a good idea 
this election year to find out just which of 
the candidates proposes to continue this 
tight money, bankers’ bonanza policy. We're 
going to be paying on that mortgage for a 
long, long time to come. 
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Toward a Peak of Excellence 
EXTENSION OFr REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr.. ROGERS . of Colorado, Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
outstanding address by Chancellor Ches- 
ter M. Alter delivered at the Founders 
Day banquet, University of Denver, 
March 7, 1960. We, in Colorado, are 
delighted to have such an excellent 
chancellor. He has made much progress 
in bringing the University of Denver 
forward in the field of education. This 
address was delivered on the 96th anni- 
versary of this outstanding university. I 
know it will be of great interest to all 
who are concerned with private institu- 
tions of higher education. The address 
is as follows: 

TOWARD A PEAK OF a 
(Address by Chancellor Chester M. Alter, 
aged Day, University of Denver, March 
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staff members, students, alumni, and friends 
have made their contributions. They, too, 
should be recognized and remembered. 

But as I read the history of this institu- 
tion, I am impressed. by one certain fact, 
that those who have made the major contri- 
butions to its growth were, of all things, not 
persons prone to look backward; they were 
men and women who kept their eyes on the 
future, on what lay ahead. And so tonight 
I know of no better way to honor those who 
are responsible for our being together here 
in this university than. to foliow in their 
footsteps, to look ahead, to think with you 
about the great challenges yet to be met. 
That mission I hope I have defined as the 
title of my address tonight, “Toward a Peak 
of Excellence.” 

For those of us who live near mountain 
country and who drive on easy roads to lofty 
heights, it is difficult to believe that only re- 
cently in the history of mankind have 
mountains been other than foreboding pin- 
nacles shrouded in mystery and darkness. 
To ancient peoples the mountains were con- 
sidered to be not a part of this earth but 
rather a sort of half-world between the 
earth and sky, the home of gods and demons, 
no place for mortal man. James Ullman, in 
his fascinating book, “the Age of Mountain- 


‘eering,” tells us that less than 200 years ago, 


any traveler compelled by circumstances to 
ctoss the lowest of the Alpine passes set out 
in mortal terror, his soul already commended 
to his God, not so much because of high- 
waymen that might well beset him on those 
deserted heights as for the probability of his 
encounter with a demon, a dragon, or the 
ghost of Pontius Pilate. 

Slowly, however, Ullman tells us, as the 
18th century came to a close, “As in every 
sphere of human thought and activity the 
bonds of ancient tradition were broken, as 
frontiers were pushed back with dazzling ra- 
pidity, man looked about him with fresh and 
eager eyes. Then the towering Alps, which 
had for countless centuries moved him only 
to awe and terror, now suddenly became a 
challenge, beckoning him to try his new- 
found knowledge, his skill, and his courage.” 

Today there are few peaks that have not 
given up their secrets. It is a rare and hap- 
py breed of men who climb our mountains. 
Why do they climb? Why do men turn their 
backs on the easy security of their daily lives 
to face the wind, the ice, the snow, the 
crumbling rock, the avalanche, the danger, 
and the death? 

“The answer to this riddle,” Ullman tells 
us, “is simply this. The men of the moun- 
tains climb because that is the way they are 
made. Scanning the heights, they see more 
than rock and ice and snow and the immense 
blue emptiness of the sky. They see, too, a 
great challenge to their own qualities as men; 
a chance to conquer their own weakness, ig- 
norance, and fear. They have found the di- 
vine harmony and simplicity of the natural 
world, and themselves, as men, alive in it, 
@ part of it. The mountaineering spirit lies 
not in what men do, but in what they are— 
in the raising of their eyes and the lifting of 
their hearts.” 

I have dealt this long on man, and the 
mountains which once he feared but which 
now he climbs in high adventure, because 
I think there is a parallel if we are to take 
seriously the mission of the university as 
being that which titles this address: ‘“Toward 
a Peak of Excellence.” The parallel is in- 
triguing. 

For countless centuries man’s attitude to- 
ward knowledge resembled to a remarkable 
degree his fear of the mountains. Live in 
the safety of what you now know; pass on 
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without question the precepts you have 
learned; ascend the foothills only if you 
must, but let no man come up into the 
mountains where the gods dwell. The age 
of enlightenment, of inquiry, came slowly 
and those Galileos who edged their way up- 
ward into the shrouded mysteries to see what 
they could find, found principally great pen- 
alty for their irreverent adventure. And 
then, with almost bewildering suddenness, 
these fetters were struck off and man with 
high adventure began the dazzling explora- 
tion of his world, of himself, and of his 
society; his limitations only those that lay 
within himself. 

The parallel continues. Today the moun- 
tain peaks that fall beneath the pitons and 
the crampons of the mountain men do not 
fall easily.. Those who do climb are only 
those who must. They are those who. ache 
with challenge and who, when defeated, 
whisper through cracked and wind-burned 
lips, “I'll get you yet.” 

And it is equally true that the peak to- 
werd which we aspire in higher education is 
not one that can be easily accomplished by 
wishful thinking. The task will be difficult, 
and dangerous. No easy highways to this 
crest. We have in the 95 years of our his- 
tory already reached the high country and 
even this far the way has been hard, has been 
achieved only by devotion and dedication on 
the part of all who have worked in this great 
enterprise. It would be easy and safe and 
pleasant to stop here, and such a decision 
could, perhaps, be justified. We are good 
enough. Security is is within our grasp. 
Here we could with modest effort long sur- 
vive, indeed usefully survive; and to the 
valley dwellers this is perhaps enough.. Why, 
then, press on to the peaks, the peaks of 
excellence? The impulse I believe is the 
same that drives the mountain men. We will 
press on bevause we must. The good is not 
enough. To men who would adventure in 
the mountain ranges of the mind, there can 
be no turning back. Whatever the horizons, 
they are too small; whatever the accomplish- 
ment, it is not enough; whatever heights have 
been scaled, others lie beyond. We will strive 
for this peak of excellence—because we must. 

There is yet another parallel. 

Great mountain climbing is never an aft- 
ernoon excursion. It is the result of years 
of preparation, of meticulous care, of well- 
laid plans. We read with interest how, in 
the great and successful assault on Mount 
Everest, level by level assault camps were 
set up, secured, provisioned, and then above 
them other camps, and then still others. 
Personnel, equipment, provisions. The lo- 
gistics of such an assault are fascinating. 
And, always, there is plan. The configuration 
of the peak has long been studied. The 
glacial routes assessed. The treacherous 
cornices appraised. The scaling of these 
peaks is then no accident. The assault in 
every sense is the final execution of a mas- 
ter plan. 

So too must wé, as we move toward this 
great peak of excellence, chart our way. 
The crest toward which we climb must be 
identified, our resources numbered, our plans 
prepared, our methods appraised, the path 
we intend to take carefully charted. This 
we are doing and will continue to do, and 
tonight I would like to share with you at 
least the outlines of our goals, our progress 
and our master plan, here at this, your Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

What, first of all, is the nature of the 
peak of excellence that challenges us? 

* Two major problems confront us today 
in higher education. The first and by all 
odds the most urgent is the critical and 
perHous struggle that through our lifetimes 
will continue between the free world and the 
forces of totalitarianism. Grim as it is at 
present, I hear no thoughtful and authori- 
tative voice that promises us some surcease; 
instead we are told that the forces of the 
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enemy will grow stronger; that in our demo- 
cratic societies we have not even begun to 
face up to the realities of the coming strug- 
gle. Against this enemy then the forces of 
freedom must marshal every strength. The 
strongest of these can be our intellectual 
powers, and our finest armor the moral and 
spiritual resources of responsible free men, 
We must if we are to survive develop a na- 
tion of responsible citizens, capable of evolv- 
ing through democratic processes great and 
dynamic leadership. In this necessity, higher 
education shoulders an enormous responsi- 
bility. Never has the need for quality in 
education been so imperative as now and 
through the decades that lie ahead. 

‘Concomitant with this challenge, how- 
ever, there is another problem. In a sense, 
this is the problem of numbers, Because 
of a variety of forces which are already in 
motion, colleges and universities in concert 
face the gigantic fact that 10 years from 
now their student populations will have 
more than doubled; some extend the num- 
bers far beyond that proportion. The often 
mentioned population explosion is par- 
tially responsible for this fact. In addition, 
however, a growing economic base has made 
it possible for a greater percentage of young 
men and women to attend college than ever 
before. This fact we all applaud, as do we 
applaud the added fact that the growing 
realization of the importance of higher edu- 
cation has made available from public and 
private funds huge sums for scholarships. 

But still another force is operative, and 
this one, though seemingly inevitable, gives 
us cause for concern. This is a growing 
so-called democratization of the intellectual 
base and of the function of higher educa- 
tion. More and more the justification of 
higher education has been expressed in terms 
of added income, better jobs, a higher level 
of postgraduation employment; and more 
and more there has crept into the curricu- 
lums of higher education those courses and 
departments and schools that are designed to 
prepare a hopeful student for his initial 
entrance into a career. We have been prone 
to tell ourselves that these students, because 
of their employment interests, have thus 
been exposed to at least some of the “lib- 
erating influences” of a college education 
that otherwise they would have entirely 
missed. But we have learned to our sorrow 
that such courses and departments breed 
still others, until today in higher education 
we face a vast proliferation of such subject 
matter, most of it professional but all too 
much of it at the lower level of vocational 
training. 

Whatever the wisdom or the propriety or 
the value of these various trends may be, 
the results are unarguable—the college pop- 
ulation over the next decade promises to all 
but engulf our educational institutions. 

As difficult as this problem may seém, par- 
ticularly against the backdrop of the new 
urgency of our major task, I see in our-uni- 
quely American dual system of higher edu- 
cation the machinery to meet this growing 
challenge, if both the tax-supported public 
institutions on the one hand and the pri- 
vate, independent institutions on the other, 
vigorously supported and adequately fi- 
nanced, set about the performance of their 
unique tasks. These I would define in broad 
generalization as follows: 


To the tax-supported institution must fall 
the major burden of the onslaught of num- 
bers and the concurrent expanding range 
of narrow needs that require an ever-increas- 
ing assortment and variety of courses. I am 
sure that most administrators of these in- 
stitutions will exert every effort to modify 


this trend and to contain it within reason- — 


able limits. I also know, however, that con- 
stituencies will be served wherever the tax 
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dollar goes and although the serving of these. a 
relatively narrow needs of growing numbers | 
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of persons is not the only, perhaps not even 
a major obligation of publicly supported in- 
stitutions, it is surely they that should be 
principally charged with this task. 

To the independent university, then, falls 
another obligation. This I would define as 
the attainment and the aurturing of great 
peaks of excellence in those relatively few 
intellectual, cultural and professional areas 
deemed most vital to the undergirding of a 
free society. This they should do by pro- 
viding for relatively limited numbers of 
intellectually exceptional students extraor- 
dinary opportunity to develop themselves 
to their greatest potential in those areas in 
which the undergirding necessity is the de- 
velopment of the life of the mind. 

This I believe to be the special mission 
of the University of Denver and toward 
the accomplishment of this mission I be- 
lieve our major energy should be expended. 

There is a special dimension to the pro- 
priety, indeed the urgency, of making this 
our mission. If, as I have said, this task 
of excellence is one of the special missions 
of the independent university, then it must 
by reasons of geography be the unique re- 
sponsibility of the University of Denver. 
The independént university flourishes in 
New England and along the Atlantic sea- 
board; there are many in the South and 
in the Middle West, several along the Pa- 
cific coast. But in this great 12-State area 
of the high plains and the Rocky Mountains 
there is but one, and that the University 
of Denver. In a very real sense then the 
full accomplishment of this character, the 
achievement of this peak of excellence, is 
our special obligation to higher education 
in this fast developing heartland of the 
United States. 

This, then, is the nature of the peak we 
would ascend. This in vast generalization 
is our goal. How then are we preparing, 
must we prepare, for the accomplishment 
of this herculean task? 

I have said that we will operate on the 
basis of selectivity of exceptional students. 
This principle is even now being applied. 
In my annual report you will find a descrip- 
tion of our present methods of selection, all 
based upon such criteria as college board 
examinations, academic records and if need 
be, personal interviews. Let it be noted that 
last autumn our rejection of applications 
was 44 percent higher than those of the year 
before, although our total enrollment in- 
creased by only 6 percent. The process of 
selectivity is taking place. 

What are our plans for the future? On 
the basis of present standards of admission, 
and against the general trends in college 
populations, I would predict that an enroll- 
ment of from 15,000 to 20,000 students 
would be entirely possible. How large do 
we propose to be? I envisage for the Uni- 
versity of Denver not 20,000 students, but 
rather a limitation in size to some 8,000 
students, 80 percent of whom would be full 
time, regularly enrolled. I would further 
envisage that about 1,800 of our total popu- 
lation would be enrolled in our graduate 
programs, 600 of these in our college of 
law. I would propose that about 3,800 stu- 
dents will be the maximum size of our col- 
lege of arts and sciences, including certain 
professional fields such as education; that 
in business administration there will be in 
the neighborhood of 1,900, in engineering 
around 600. I firmly believe that to ac- 
complish and maintain the excellence we 
desire and for economic reasons, we must 
hold our total student body this far in num- 
bers below the levels of probable applica- 
tions for admission. 


We must be equally selective as we build 
our faculty to meet this rise in student num- 
bers and intellectual ability. This indeed 


1 . Is both our most important and our most 


difficult task. We must maintain a healthy 
student-faculty ratio but the usual teath- 
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ing load of the average faculty member must 
be no more than 10 hours, rather than the 
present 15. Through increased and thought- 
ful use of teaching fellows, however, and 
through new and effective technologies of 
communication, I am convinced we can ma- 
terially enlarge that extraordinary degree 
of intimacy between faculty and students 
that must be found at senior and graduate 
levels and which is already one of the great 
hallmarks of instruction at the University 
of Denver. 

I see as an optimum distribution of fac- 
ulty rank, approximately 37 percent full 
professors, 25 percent associate professors; 
the rest at the rank of assistant professor 
or the rapidly disappearing rank of in- 
structor. Our full professors must be only 
those who by their efforts have distin- 
guished themselves as scholar-teachers, and 
who day by day continue to build into the 
character of the university that intellectual. 
maturity, that gentle wisdom which is the 
inevitable heritage of their long devotion 
to the life of the mind. The achievement 
of this rank should be difficult—but it should 
be rewarding. Our associate professors 


‘should be, as generally they are the coun- 


try over, vigorous and energetic scholars, 
testing their scholarship through publica- 
tion, initiating those programs in the uni- 
versity which eventually grow to great stat- 
ure. No one should be brought into this 
rank who does not give great promise of such 
scholarly activity as to eventually merit the 
rank of full professor. These men and 
women, our professors and our associate pro- 
fessors, are our richest resource. It is this 
area of strength that at all costs must be 
maintained, encouraged, and protected. 

As this faculty is built to meet the chal- 
lenge that we face, two obligations are para- 
mount. First, and by all odds the most 
important, we must develop programs of 
such high excellence that they invite the 
participation of established and potential 
scholars. And second, we must acquire the 
resources needed to offer some measure of 
just compensation. Without this latter, pro- 
grams cannot be maintained, but without 
the former, without the presence of intel- 
lectual excitement, without the atmosphere 
of learning, scholars such as we desire can- 
not be secured nor kept, no matter what the 
financial reward. The scholars among our 
present faculty are evidence that certain 
programs at the University of Denver, pres- 
ent and potential, are powerfully compelling 
attractions, even though economically we 
have as yet no bargaining power at all. But 
if we are to attain the peak of excellence, 
this poverty of compensation must come to 
anend. I am firmly committed to the policy 
that in our future, all reward must be de- 
termined by the evident contributions of 


each faculty member to the intellectual 


community that we now have and that we 
are determined to build. I am equally com- 
mitted, however, to the firm intent that by 
the centennial year of 1963-64, for those 
who measure up to the obligations of their 
rank, present salaries on the average should 
be doubled. 

Exceptional students and an exceptional 
faculty, if these are not part and parcel of 
our plan, let us here and now turn away 
from any assault on that towering peak of 
high excellence. 

What of our programs? What charts are 
there for the gaining of this hoped-for sum- 
mit? These, I have said, are to be based 
upon a selection of those areas of study— 
intellectual, cultural, and professional—most 
vital to the undergirding of a free society. 

Tonight I have no time to name the pro- 
grams, one by one. But I would like to sug- 
gest a few yardsticks that may be used to 
determine the propriety of an academic 
program at the University of Denver. 

First, every program that is to be main- 
tained or inaugurated at the University of 


perseverance. I think it is appar- 
ent, then, that at the core of all such pro- 
grams are the traditional disciplines of the 
liberal arts and sciences, which deal with 
the nature of man, his social arrangements, 
and the physical world in which he exists. 


ented programs within the college of arts 
and sciences. : 

I am sure that these trends will continue, 
that there will be a further ion of 


the peculiar problems of any small segment 
of our business or professional world be per- 
mitted to obscure the student’s rae 
to gain a better understanding of himself, 
his physical environment, and the structures 
of society which man has created. 

In a society in which the business and pro- 
fessional man seems to play an ever-increas- 
ingly important role, in which he is so often 
called upon to make important judgments 
in areas outside of his professional knowl- 
edge, we cannot afford to develop professional 
men and women who ere scientifically illit- 
erate, naive in the social sciences or inept 
in those areas of understanding, the human- 
ities, that affect our value judgments and 
our tastes. 

There are, in a sense, two other interre- 
lated dimensions of our programs that must 
be kept in mind. These I would describe as 
their richness and their degree of concen- 
tration or depth. As the intellectual ca- 
pacity of the average student increases, and 
as within our student body exceptionally 
capable young men and women are identi- 
fied, I believe it to be our obligation to in- 
crease the extent of the areas of knowledge 
with which they should come in contact, or 


the depth of those experiences, or both. 


Once again this process has already begun. 
Beginning next fall, for example, we will 
launch our centennial scholars program. 
This is designed for exceptional entering 
freshmen in all undergraduate colleges. 

Through advanced placement, accelerated 
learning, special a ade ui 


gram for unusual students will have become, 
with modification, the normal for 
our average student; and that for those al- 








areas of doctoral study, being cer- 
tain, however, that the resources of each 
area are entirely adequate for such advanced 
We must have available the 
scholarly staff, the library, the laboratories 
and the other facilities that can enable and 
encourage a young man or woman to set out 
on what should be an exciting though often 
lonely adventure that leads to the legitimate 


Yes, permeating our programs there must 
be that richness and that depth of scholar- 


the bolstering of other master’s programs 
(which we hope will soon lead to doctoral 
studies); we have taken initial steps toward 


outlined, the strategy mapped. We are de- 
termined that our continuing assault on the 
highest peak of excellence will not be 
blunted or turned back. 

Even as in mountain climbing, so, too, in 
our adventure, the problem of logistics is a 
difficult one. The procuring, the upkeep, the 
intelligent use, and the functional design of 
necessary equipments may well make or 
break such an enterprise. Though ideas in 
universities do not come from bricks and 
mortor and research does not spring spon- 
taneously from test tubes, serious limita- 
tions in such physical properties do tragically 
limit the scholarly and creative capacities 
of our scholars and artists, both student and 
faculty. There is heartening evidence, how- 
ever, that here, too, the university is “on its 
way.” These past years have been exciting 
ones, for they have seen a committed dollar 
volume of building which exceeds that of 
the entire previous history of the university. 
Highly important to the new character of 
our students, who now in great majority 
come from outside our State, is housing. 
Two new residence halls costing $1.7 million 
and housing 432 men and women were dedi- 
cated last year. Right now, on the drawing 
board are plans for several more such halls 
and, if present plans meet no unexpected 
reversal, ground for the first of these will be 
broken in 1961. 


In the area of academic life, you know of 
the $1,250,000 grant by the Boettcher Foun- 
dation, the largest such grant in the State’s 
history, for the construction of the first three 
units of he Boettcher Center for Science, 
Engineering, and Research, which will permit 
a new, exciting, and unusual integrated pro- 
gram in these three areas. Construction on 
this great project will begin next fall. John 
Greene Hall, a new engineering-research fa- 
cility, is already in use. 

The University Law Center, which will not 
only house our law school but which: also 
will be the center of legal activity in this 
great region, is moving rapidly through con- 
struction and will be ready for use next year. 

And on the drawing boards are plans for 
other buildings which I am confident will 
soon be in construction. We are moving, 
and with heartening speed. 
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Behind all such development, however, as 
well as behind our plans for scholarly peaks 
of excellence, looms that inevitable and 
highly American symbol, the dollar sign. In 
the area of dollar support, as in other areas, 
the last decade at the university has seen 

of such remarkable dimensions as to 
demand national attention. 

I am firmly of the opinion, however, as I 
review these past 10 years, that the near 
miraculous growth in the dollar support of 
this institution can be attributed not alone 
to the devotion, the energy, the dedication, 
and the faith of such wonderful groups as 
our trustees, our alumni, our business com- 
munity, the Methodist Church, and our many 
other friends. It is also the result of a de- 
termined effort on the part of the university 
to assume its proper role as that of an inde- 
pendent university, devoted to programs of 
importance and high quality, girding itself 
for this mission that I am describing tonight, 
the vigorous assault toward peaks of excel- 
lence. I am equally convinced that as we 
fix our eyes on this single purpose and move 
unwaveringly toward this goal that the 
emerging character of the University of Den- 
ver will command those dollars necessary to 
its task. 

The picture, it seems to me, is clear. 
Where 10 years ago, unrestricted corporation- 
foundation giving was $25,000, last year it 
was over 10 times this amount. Where a 
decade ago annual unrestricted alumni con- 
tributions amounted to $8,000, last year they 
were $44,000, and this year the goal is $100,- 
000. Where 10 years ago support from the 
Methodist Church was only $1,000, this year 
it is 33 times as much. When to this is 
added all other gifts and grants, the sum 
total for this past year given in support of 
the University of Denver amounted to nearly 
$3 million, 128 percent over that of the year 
before. Yes, the logistics of the University 
of Denver’s determined assault on a peak of 
excellence is demonstrably possible. For as 
we doggedly ascend these difficult heights 
toward that fixed and unalterable goal, the 
pride, the affection, yes, and the common- 
sense of the enlarging community which 
thus we serve to highest purpose will pour 
our in generous abundance the resources 
that excellence requires. Of this fact I am 
supremely confident. 

Toward a peak of excellence. 

The times require this of us. The uni- 
verse about us is convulsive with change. 
We stand on the brink of space. We stand 
as well on the brink of catastrophe. In that 
portion of the world which is yet free, and 
its boundaries seem sometimes to be shrink- 
ing, no greater task confronts us than the 
continuing generation of responsible men 
and women, devoted to the preservation and 
the enlargement of a free society. 

The responsible individual and a free so- 
ciety in an expanding universe. The dimen- 
sions of this challenge are infinite. This is 
the challenge of higher education, and to 
that challenge every university, in its own 
Way, must respond with the best that lies 
within it. 

Tonight I have tried to outline my impres- 
sions of the measure and the method of our 
task—to press on toward a peak of excellence. 
Of this task it may well be said, as James 
Ullman does of those who scale our earthly 
mountains: “Over and above all -else, the 
story of mountaineering is a story of faith 
and affirmation—that the high road is the 
good road; that there are still among us those 
who are willing to struggle and suffer greatly 
for wholly ideal ends; that security is not 
the be-all and the end-all of living; that 
there are conquests to be won in the world 
other than over our fellow men. For it is 
the ultimate wisdom of the mountains that 
man is never so much @ man as when he is 
striving for what lies just beyond his grasp, 
and that there is no battle worth the winning 
save that against his own ignorance and 
fear.” 
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West’s Dramatic Disarmament Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press, last week 
carried a very good editorial respecting 
the West’s disarmament plan. While 
newspapers across the land have com- 
mented on this plan, I believe this edi- 
torial should be brought to the attention 
of all Members of Congress and all oth- 
ers who have the opportunity to read 
the Recorp. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being. no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ° 
[From the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press, 

Mar. 15, 1960] 


West’s DRAMATIC DISARMAMENT PLAN 


Geneva, historic name for peace from that 
first international conference following the 
Crimean and American civil wars, marks 
Time’s rolls again. 

From Geneva the dispatches in your morn- 
ing Gazette today report that five Western 
Powers unveil a dramatic disarmament plan. 
It would create an international group so 
powerful it eventually could veto a nation’s 
military budget. 

The proposal is gigantic in its potential- 
ities. It is one more step of a hungered 
world clutching at man’s eternal hope to end 
war. It is the aim, and we hope with more 
success, of the Hague tribunal called in the 
last part of the 19th century by Czar 
Nicholas II, the Disarmament Conference of 
the Harding-Hughes era, the Kellogg Pact 
of Coolidge’s day. 

Man has ever hoped for peace, abortive ef- 
forts as most have been, notably the Con- 
gress of Vienna following the Napoleonic 
wars and the Versailles Conference and ill- 
fated League of Nations after World War I. 

All the world professes to want peace. We 
of the America know we are sincere. Would 
to heaven the ruling nation of the Old World, 
Soviet Russia, could believe us. Truly the 
millenium lies in the success of what was an- 
nounced at Geneva yesterday. 

Were that program the brainchild of the 





Kremlin what world propaganda the Eastern _ 


World would set forth. 

What will the Eastern World say of this? 
That remains to be seen. 

Here, possibly, just possibly, may be the 
time and the occasion for the meeting of the 
minds—to end the means of mass destruc- 
tion. 

History may have been made at Geneva 
yesterday. The ghosts of millions of people 
killed before their time by the Four Horse- 
men cry out to us please, please, not to let 
this golden opportunity pass us by. 





An Expert Speaks on Imports and Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
certain labor groups, more and more in- 
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dustries, and agricultural producers have 
voiced growing concern, if not alarm, 
over the great upthrust of imports. In 
product after product new high import 
records have been established. 

Total 1959 imports reached a new high 
record for all time; $15.2 billion in im- 
ports exceeded by more than $2 billion 
the previous record made in 1957. Mean- 
time, our 1959 exports at $16.3 billion 
were $3 billion below the level of 1957. 

Among the products that have been 
imported in fast-rising volume in the 
past 2 years are meat, lamb, and cattle. 
The uptrend demonstrates how vulner- 
able this country is today in point of im- 
port competition. The same thing is 
happening in automobiles, textiles, 
barbed wire, nails, tunafish, plywood, 
sewing machines, cameras, tile; woolen 
goods, transistor radios, umbrella frames, 
machine tools, athletic goods, and many 
other items. 

These great inrushing volumes of 
goods from abroad, Mr. Speaker, create 
a condition that requires serious atten- 
tion. It is true that many parts of the 
world can now, and do in fact, produce 
at much lower prices than we can man- 
age. We have helped production rise to 
new levels of efficiency in other coun- 
tries. We have given our factories over 
to visiting productivity teams from 
abroad in great numbers and, at the 
same time, have sent overseas some $30 
billion in the most up-to-date machinery 
and equipment, a large part of it paid 
for by our taxpayers. 

Low foreign wages, coupled with much 
higher productivity that has resulted 
from the _ extensive mechanization 
abroad, have increased the competitive 
advantage of many foreign producers 
and manufacturers. 

Mr. Speaker, recently Mr. O. R. 
Strackbein spoke before the annual 
meeting of the Corn Belt Livestock Feed- 
ers Association in Kansas City. Mr. 
Strackbein, a student of international 
trade, is chairman of the Nationwide 
Committee on Import-Export Policy, 
which comprises over 50 industries, agri- 
cultural, and labor groups and organiza- 
tions that have a common problem in 
import competition. 

While all of us may not completely 
agree with Mr. Strackbein’s solution, 
there is no question but that he places 
emphasis on a most serious problem af- 
fecting the American economy of today. 
I found his speech highly informative 
and I believe it would be of great inter- 
est to my colleagues. Under leave to 
extend my remarks previously granted, 
T include Mr. Strackhbein’s address: 

THE Import STAMPEDE 
(By O. R. Strackbein) 

The great upsurge in imports in recent 
times has confronted many American indus- 
tries with the increasingly pressing question 
of survival. That this is not merely a sen- 
sational observation but a reasonable ap- 
praisal of competitive realities will become 
clear if we look at the international eco- 
nomic developments of the past 2 years 
_ against the background of domestic eco- 

nomic policies of the past quarter century. 
Massive changes have come about during 
@ that period. These changes are now com- 

_ ing into focus as a challenge to the interna- 
tional economic posture of this country. 
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I am well aware that this sounds prepos- 
terous to those whose heartbeats are lulled 
by the surging uptrends of our economic 
indexes of all varieties. National income is 
expanding. Employment is high and grow- 
ing. Consumers are spending freely and 
money is flowing from buyers to sellers to 
producers in broadening streams. Great 
industries are planning billions of dollars in 
plant renewal, plant expansion and new pro- 
duction facilities. Exports give evidence of 
revival. We will sell abroad more cotton, 
more aircraft, more steel and fats and oil. 

So say the official soothsayers and pro- 
moters of the grand optimism. Imports will 
level off. Our foreign account will run a 
lesser deficit and American vigor and un- 
bounded know-how will conquer all, and 
thus prevail over sundry perils and assaults. 

This is good psychology in the Wrong 
frame. 

To be sure, it is good psychology in the 
face of adversity to be optimistic rather than 
gloomy, and not to dwell on difficulties and 
obstacles except as means of assessing them 
the better to overcome them. The best psy- 
chology, however, is to face facts; not to 
ignore them, Empty optimism is the best 
prelude to a headache. Mature people 
should assemble the facts, look at them, 
study them, try to determine their meaning 
and be guided by their significance. 

After World War II nearly all economists 
were convinced that a very difficult period 
of unemployment and readjustment would 
occur. They were wrong; but they were not 
wrong because they harkened back to pre- 
vious experience. They were wrong because 
they had not taken into account differences 
between post-World War I and World War 
II conditions. I do not say that these dif- 
ferences were so visible at the time. Ex 
post facto reflection is nearly always superior 
to estimates of currently moving forces that 
do not say in a loud voice what they mean 
or what is their intention. A later look- 
back often makes us feel stupid for not 
having recognized on the wing what now 
seems as clear as the hand before our face. 

However, having made the passage from 
disarmament to peacetime operation after 
the war without an upset, let alone a crash; 
and having in the next decade or more en- 
countered and weathered three recessions, 
each of which could have led into a tailspin 
but for some saving grace, many economists 
are now about to make the awkward error 
of the feverish twenties, and say that we are 
ina new era, We are so powerful and robust 
that we can overcome all onslaughts from 
without as we have withstood those from 
within. 

. Did we not roll over the recession of 1949 

without scars or broken bones? Again in 
1954, did we not shake off all interference 
and blockages and roar once more on our 
way. Then very recently in 1958-59, did we 
not repeat our previous performances; and 
are we not again on the highroad to more 
wonderful goals than ever before? Are we 
not now a $500 billion economy? Was this 
not foreseen and forecast? Is it not mani- 
fest destiny then that we will keep on end- 
lessly, our course pointed ever upward and 
onward? 

Yes, we will live on expansion and ex- 
pansion and on—in all directions, 
across national borders into foreign lands. 
Optimism and expansion will conquer all. 
So say the present-day professional opti- 
mists. 

It is a heady elixir. ; 

Of course, no one wants a breakdown; 
but we can import one if we refuse to recog- 
nize and deal with realities. 

Among these realities are: 


1. An untenable international competi- 
tive position. 

2. A heavy and stubborn deficit in our 
total foreign account, 
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3. An expansion of imports and a shrink- 
age in exports. 

4. High domestic production costs com- 
pared with other countries. 

5. A sharp uptrend in foreign productivity 
per man hour. 

6. A wage lag in relation to rising pro- 
ductivity abroad. 

7. Loss of U.S. technological leadership 
among the nations. 

8. Increasing trend toward mass produc- 
tion abroad. 

9. Emigration of American capital to lower- 
wage countries. 

10. Discouragement of expansion plans 
among domestic industries, especially sup- 
pliers, dedicated to the American market. 

11. Increasing importation of parts and 
semimanufactures by domestic manufac- 
turers as a means of competing with im- 


. ports of finished manufactures. 


12. Automation as a means of improving 
competitive position, resulting in unem- 
ployment and failure to absorb millions of 
additions to the labor force. 

What does all this mean? 

The answer can be given by looking 
around us. Let me offer a few examples. 

Steel, automobiles, typewriters, sewing 
machines and petroleum are products that 
we were long accustomed to export while we 
imported little of them. These were the out- 


setters than we are selling abroad. A com- 
plete turnabout has occurred. 

How could this happen? 

If imports were able to attack and take 
the very ramparts of our most highly pro- 
ductive industries, what can they 


Some measure of this new condition may 
be gained from the fact that imports in the 
first 10 months of 1959 from Japan increased 


8 the whole of 1958 and tripled the 
1957 figure of $7.5 million. 

According to President E. L. Wheatley, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Operative Potters, 
7,500 potters lost their jobs because of per- 
manent company shutdowns in the last 10 
years. Relentless import competition was 
the cause. 

These experiences do not augur well for 
expansion of American industry. 


In 1947 our coal industry delivered 


631 
In 1949 


Then a few years ago we began to export 
in considerable volume, some 50 million 


Other products are facing similar difficul- 
ties, many of them from imports. 
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The Leather Glove Manufacturers Associa- 
tion reports that of the two leather glove 
producing areas in New York State, New York 
City has discontinued production while 
Fulton County producers have been whittled 
from 184 firms to 56. 

Cattle hide more than tripled in 
the first half of 1959 while exports dropped 
sharply. Live cattle and beef imports in 
1959 amounted altogether to an equivalent 
of more than 2 million head. Imports of 
lamb have also climbed sharply. 

Woolen worsted imports, imports of silken 
fabrics, of cotton textiles and cotton gar- 
ments, are causing great concern in the tex- 
tile industry. Stainless steel flatware, bi- 
cycles, hardwood plywood, tuna and other 
fish, watches, lead and zinc, fluorspar, 
shrimp, and glassware are all products that 
are sorely beset by import competition. The 
only factors that have kept these industries 
on the survival list has been the phenomenal 
population growth, high consumer purchas- 
ing power, sustained by the high defense ex- 
penditures and other liberal Federal outlays. 

What of the future? 

If this country encounters another reces- 
sion, will the combination of factors be the 
same as in the postwar period up to now? 
Will our economy again be able to stop short 
of a depression? In what respect have im- 

t+ factors shifted in recent years? 

Previously there was the elasticity to be 
found in promoting exports through foreign 
economic and military aid, Public Law 480 
exports, that is, sale of farm products for 
foreign currency or outright gifts; subsidiza- 
tion of agricultural exports such as wheat 
and cotton, Export-Import Bank loans, 
World Bank credit, and encouragement of 
foreign investments through guarantees 
against expropriation, etc. 

In the past few years much of this 
elasticity has been used up. We have been 
running a heavy deficit in our total foreign 
account: $7%4 billion in the past 2-year 
period. Our gold has been flowing out; and 
it would flow out more rapidly had not our 
Government interest rates been raised. Un- 
fortunately this upward trend in interest on 
the public debt increases the burden on the 
Treasury itself. The same holds true of our 
encouragement of agricultural exports. We 
can increase these exports only by increasing 
our subsidies or offering more extensive sales 
for foreign currencies. ‘This means further 
burdens on the Treasury. 

Our interest payment on our public debt 
is now about $9%% billion per year. It will 
go on up quite sharply as bonds come due 
and have to be refinanced. Meantime our 
costs of production are already high in rela- 
tion to the rest of the world, weighted down 
with high defense expenditures, foreign aid, 
the interest on a public debt of $295 billion, 
social security costs, farm surplus holdings 
by the Government, rising wages, and much 
else that prices our goods from 30 to 40 
percent above the world market. 

If we move into another recession we will 
not have as we did in 1949 and 1954 a foreign 
world to supply, a world still hungry for our 
exports. Rather we will face a world that 
is competing with us not only in our own 
country but in world markets. Instead of 
burgeoning, our exports will be shrinking. 
Our investments in foreign plants will be 
relieving us of exports and some of our 
foreign production will be flowing back to 
us and creating competition with our home 
industry. 

Unless we begin to place restrictions on 
imports to prevent the progressive loss of 
our home market, as other countries have 
done very extensively in postwar years, we 
will be driven to an even smaller share of 
both our home and our export markets. 
Competitively we are at the mercy of foreign 
production that has the advantage of low 
wages, increasing productivity, and lesser 
public burdens of taxes. Our economy has 
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lost its great productivity lead; but has kept 
its wage lead. Therefore if we are to stand 
we must make judicious use of tariffs and 
quotas, even as other countries also resorted 
to import restrictions as they needed them. 
The best insurance of survival for many of 
our industries lies in offsetting the great 
wage-productivity gap that separates them 
from other countries. 

Without import restrictions, tailored to 
particular competitive conditions, more of 
our industries will be driven to progressively 
smaller segments of our market. We are not 
bound to grant to imports the right of emi- 
nent domain in our market. Under existing 
trade policy a virtually free hand is given 
to imports to capture from any American 
industry from a quarter to a half or even 
more of its market, while legislative enact- 
ments have deprived these industries of most 
of their competitive defenses. If we insist 
on such domestic economic policies we owe 
it to industrial and: agricultural producers 
and to their workers a commercial climate in 
which they can compete. Tariffs or tariff 
quotas are the best instrumentalities to ac- 
complish this and we should use them to 
assure our competitive survival. 





World Refugee Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
march of humanity toward its high des- 
in this world has for centuries been 
impeded by the roadblocks of bias, big- 
otry, and distrust. It is heartening, 
therefore, to note the great and far- 
reaching counteraction to such road- 
blocks that is represented by the spirit 
of World Refugee Year. This year of 
1960 has been so designated, under the 
auspices of the three great religious 
faiths of the United States, and the pres- 
ent week of March 20-27 will mark the 
active launching of the vast work of 
charity that will give life and meaning to 
World Refugee Year. 

In witness of the importance of the 
mission thus undertaken, Gov. Nelson 
A. Rockefeller of New York has issued 
a pertinent official statement. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the timeliness and sig- 
nificance of this statement, I esk unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER 

The three great religious bodies—Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Jewish—which afford 
spiritual comfort to the people of America, 
are united in an effort to succor the needy 
people of other countries. This project of 
mercy has particular emphasis now because 
1960 has been set aside as World Refugee 
Year. 

This unison of our religious organiza- 
tions is a magnificent expression of brother- 
hood in action. It truly exemplifies the 
brotherhood of man under the fatherhood 
of God. Their oversea relief programs bring 
help and comfort to victims of war, disaster 
and political upheaval, They provide food, 
clothing, shelter, medicine in emergency 
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crises and also continuing assistance to mil- 
lions of underprivileged and undernour- 
ished men, women, and children. 


The leaders of all faiths have agreed in ; 


selecting March 20-27, 1960, as the period 
of their intensive effort. The Protestant ap- 
peal is called “One Great Hour of Sharing,” 
in Catholic churches it is designated “The 
Bishop’s Relief Fund,” in Jewish temples 
and synagogues, it is the “United Jewish 
Appeal Special Fund.” The campaign will 
culminate on March 27, but the United 
Jewish Appeal will continue throughout the 
season 


The people of the Empire State have 
always responded to this great religious en- 
treaty with warm hearts and open hands. 
I urge them-especially in this World Refugee 
Year to keep faith with this noble tradition. 





Problem for All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Star, Tuesday, March 22, 1960; 

PROBLEM FOR ALL 


For two persuasive reasons the economic 
and social problems of the Nation’s senior 
citizens currently are receiving the most 
searching attention since the principle of 
public responsibility, even though limited, 
Was recognized in passage of the Social 
Security Act in 1935. 

In brief, the reasons are: (1) That the 
steady lengthening in average life span has 
increased greatly the older-age population— 
the number of people who have passed their 
peak earning power and who are living on 
relatively small, fixed incomes in an era when 
virtually all living costs, and particularly 
those involving protection of health, have 
been rising; (2) that there already has been 
evidence on State and local levels of these 





older citizens uniting in bloc voting, a tend- 


ency which gives increasing political signi- 
ficance to their needs and wishes. 

At the moment, Congress is examining 
the problem on two fronts and, quite under- 
standably, with a thought to the potential 
impact on this year’s national elections. It 
is reasonably certain, too, that the cam- 
paign platforms of both political parties will 
contain a plank calculated to have special 
attraction to the more than 20 percent of 
the eligible voters who will be 60 or older 
by November. On Capitol Hill, the broadest 
study has been made by a Senate labor sub- 
committee with the committee majority 
making 12 far-reaching recommendations 
for greater Federal services to the aging. 
More immediate possibility of action, how- 
ever, exists on the House side where the 
Ways and Means Committee has several legis- 
lative proposals for broadening social secu- 
rity coverage. Most controversial of these is 
one sponsored by a high-ranking committee 
member, Representative Foranp, Rhode Is- 
land Democrat, to provide Government-paid 
health care to social security pensioners. Mr, 
Foranp has announced that he will ask the 
House membership to sign a discharge peti- 
tion if the Ways and Means Committee does 
not report his bill to the floor in the near 
future. 


The fact that there are political implicae 9 


tions almost automatically built in to public 
consideration of this overall problem should 
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not becloud the problem itself. The Senate 
subcommittee majority, for example, was not 
talking of something unreal when it refered 
to problems facing “the young couple with 
aged parents to support; the middle-aged 
who find employment opportunities closing 
to them; those about to step over the 
threshold into the strange and uneasy world 
of retirement; and the aged themselves who, 
haveing reached the alleged golden years find 
them a badly tarnished imitation.” This is 
not a problem for paternalistic Federal ac- 
tion only. As the majority said, it is a chal- 
lenge calling for a partnership approach 
“utilizing all levels of government, private 
organizations and individuals.” Focusing 
national interest on the problem today 
should help resolve it tomorrow. 





Higher Interest Costs Extra Billions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
fear that our sometimes abstract eco- 
nomic policy discussions and the admin- 
istration’s stubborn defense of “tight 
money” fail to take into account just 
what Republican increases in the inter- 
est rate mean to individual Americans. 

We all know that we need houses, 
highways, and schools in every part of 
our Nation and that we are going to 
need more every year. The AFL—CIO’s 
monthly Economic Trends and Outlook 
for February points out that because of 
“tight money,” a 10-room school will 
cost an additional $7,500 in interest this 
year and $150,000 more by the time the 
bond issue matures. It will cost a State 
government $93,000 in extra interest 
this year and a total of $1,860,000 before 
a $5 million highway project begun this 
year is paid for. Individual home buy- 
ers will pay at least $3 billion in addi- 
tional interest on 20-year mortgages 
signed in 1960. Small businessmen will 
pay an extra $850 million on 1960 short- 
term loans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this excellent report published 
by the AFL-CIO Economic Policy Com- 
mittee be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HicHER INTEREST Costs Extra BILLIONS—~ 
TiGHT Money Costs Too Mucu 

The only price rise that does not seem to 
bother the administration very much is the 
higher cost of borrowing money. For 7 yéars 
Federal Reserve and administration spokes- 
men have repeatedly issued public “inflation 
warnings” and called for tighter money. De- 
spite their announced concern about infla- 
tion, however, they have not been warning 


_. the American people about the unnecessary 


billions of dollars tight money costs. But 
higher interest rates cost more now and will 
cost more in the future than much of the 
spending the administration calls infla- 
tionary. 

Unlike some other prices, the cost of bor- 
rowing money usually lingers on—sometimes 
for a quarter of a century. The person who 
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borrows money for 10 or 20 years does not 
have to worry so much about tomorrow’s 
rates. He will be paying at today’s rates for 
years to come. Recent high interest levels 
will therefore continue to hurt taxpayers, 
homebuyers, farmers, small businessmen, 
and consumers for a long time—regardless 
of the direction rates may take in the future. 

How much will they hurt? The cost- 
conscious administration has not bothered 
to find out. Sufficient data has not been 
collected. The President’s Economic Report 
this year merely discusses percentage trends 
in interest rates, but provides no detailed 
information about the total cost of higher 
interest charges. 


MORE THAN $4 BILLION 


These percentage figures mean the Ameri- 
can people are now spending billions more 
for interest payments than they would be 
spending if interest rates had stayed at lower 
levels. Nobody can begin to tell accurately 
how much more until the Government col- 
lects and supplies adequate data. But some 
rough projections can give a good idea of 
the billion-dollar implications in some of 
these changes. 

More than $4 billion in extra interest pay- 
ments will be spent in the near future— 
nearly $3 billion in the 1961 Federal budget 
and over $1 billion in 1960’s extra interest 
charges for some other parts of the economy.’ 


Estimated difference between interest pay- 
ments at 1960 rates and at 1952 rates on 
some 1960 loans 





F xtra cost | Extra cost 








Type of loan of interest | of interest 

in 1960 jover lives of 

loans 

Million Billion 
State and local bonds- -....... $143 $2.9 
Home mortgages............-. 354 5.4 
PHAR eiGhx dsckdoudadl 91 1.6 
Ws), chebindcicocekuiniaal 35 of 
Conventional............. 228 3.1 
Consumer loans_...........-.. SOO Picasa tekes 
Automobile paper........- 180 8 
CUE QUES inncnbiwentskbamwedienen «5 
Goods paper.............- 135 3 
Business loans.........-.....-- 425, ie . . 9 
WO ik ii catbikioneka 11, 237 10.0 

! Or $1.2 billion. 


Close to $3 billion of the total $4 billion 
will go into extra Federal interest pay- 
ments—out of tax dollars—in the President's 
proposed budget for fiscal 1961. (The. word 
“extra” is used to denote the additional in- 
terest costs above the budget of 7 years 
before.) 

Seven years earlier, the cost of maintain- 
ing the Federal debt—interest payments on 
the fiscal 1954 budget was less than $6%4 
billion. For fiscal 1961 it is scheduled to 
reach more than $914 billion. That is almost 
a 50-percent increase in interest charges on 
the Federal debt, although the debt itself 
is estimated to be only 3 percent higher 
than 7 years before. 


$3 BILLION MORE 
The $3 billion in additional interest 
charges is more than the administration has 
budgeted for any of the following programs: 





1These estimates represent only part of 
the cost of higher interest charges. They 
serve as examples of the magnitude of the 
total. They compare only what some cur- 
rent rates are costing with what the rates 
7 years before would have cost. They do not 
include the extra charges for higher interest 
during the past 7 years. They do not include 
the extra cost of higher interest rates on 
loans to be issued in future years. 
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Billions 
Atomic Brergy—<-suin orci eons 92.7 
International Affairs and Finance..... 2.2 
Commerce and Housing-.............. 2.7 
Natural Resources....... sicibiiisibcidsainiainannies 1.9 
Public Assistance... ..necncnmcicceseo Sz 
Veterans’ Compensation........ desichees cba 2.1 
General Government............ bicuieen 2 ee 


Why doesn’t this extra $3 billion in in- 
terest payments cause the administration to 
crusade against inflationary interest rates? 
Why doesn’t the fact that this increase costs 
more than the housing bills vetoed as in- 
filationary last year cause the administration 
more serious concern? The administration 
chooses to ignore the importance of their 
impact. . 

- The President’s solution to the problem of 

higher interest costs, is to lift the legal ceil- 
ing of 4% percent on long-term U.S. bonds, 
to complain about inflationary pressures 
which these interest rates reflect, and to sug- 
gest that higher interest rates on bonds 
might somehow bring some other rates down. 
No mention is made of the tight-money 
policy’s upward pressures on rates in other 
sectors of the money market, 


COMPETITION 


The budget message sounds as. if interest 
rates have moved upward magically in re- 
sponse to inflationary pressures, without 
any conscious influence by the administra- 
tion and/or Federal Reserve Board tight- 
money policy. Seven years of intermittent 
money tightening prove the fallacy of this 
implication. The Government has influ- 
enced the rise in interest rates in the short- 
term market and refused to take actions 
that would alleviate interest rate pressures. 

Now that long-term bond rates at 44 per- 
cent will not attract investors, the admin- 
istration merely finds that they cannot cem- 
pete for investment funds and wants to lift 
the legal ceiling. 

If the Government were a business, as 
the administration seems to think, how many 
businesses successfully compete with them- 
selves? By forcing the Government to com- 
pete for investors as if it were a private 
corporation while at the same time helping 
to force interest rates upward through tight- 
money policies, the administration has 
helped increase the cost of Federal interest 
payments $3 billion. Yet it would consider 
an extra $3 billion for labor and public wel- 
fare inflationary. 

The argument that the public receives 
these interest payments will not change the 
result. After all, any government spending 
reaches the public in one form or another. 
Surely Federal spending for schools, houses, 
health and welfare reach more of the public 
in more ways to the greater advantage of 
more people than interest rate money which 
mostly pours into financial institutions of 
the Nation. 


1960'S EXTRA $1.2 BILLION 


The extra cost of today’s interest rates ex- 
tends far beyond the Federal budget. Over 
@ billion dollars will go into this year’s extra 
interest payments for just a part of this 
year’s total volume of loans. Over the life 
of these loans, the extra interest charges 
would come to more than $10 Dillion. At 
1952 interest rates this year’s interest costs 
on the estimated 1960 volume of loans for 
State and local governments, various kinds 
of mortgages and some consumer and busi- 
ness borrowing would be more than a billion 
dollars less. 

The table on page 1 shows how these esti- 
mates are distributed. 

THE EXTRA $143 MILLION—STATE AND LOCAL 

BONDS 

Tight money has already delayed many 
State and local government projects, but 
some public service needs can be put off no 
longer. The bond issues in 1960 will cost an 
extra $143 million in interest payments this 








year. This amount includes only the extra 
payments in 1960—the excess of 1960's inter- 
est rate over 1952’s interest rate—applied to 
an estimated volume of 1960 bond issues. 

That means that $143 million in extra in- 
terest payments will be added to the cost 
of vitally needed schools, hospitals, roads 
and other public necessities. This extra cost 
will continue for an average of 20 years until 
the bonds mature. 

Almost $3 billion extra, therefore, will be 
spent by these governments for interest on 
bonds of 1960 issue by the time those bonds 
mature. 

How is this estimate reached? In 1952, 
the average municipal bond yield was 2.19 
percent. By 1957, tight money had driven 
the average up to 3.60 percent. As 1960 
began, a conservative estimate of the year’s 
rate was about 4.05 percent. 

Based on these yield rates, $143 million 
more will be spent this year on this year’s 
bond issues than would have been spent if 
1952 rates were stiil prevalent today. Since 
the average length of such bonds is 20 

the cost over the life of the bonds will 
be $2.9 billion higher than at 1952 rates. It 
will be $691 million more than if 1957 
rates—those prevalent just 2 years ago— 
had been maintained. 

The impact on the cost of various projects, 
these State and local bond issues finance, 
illustrates even more concretely the added 
cost of today’s high interest rates. 

A 10-room schoolhouse, for example, 
financed this year would cost at least an 
additional $7,500 in this year’s additional 
interest charges and about $150,000 more 
by the time the bond for the schoolhouse 
matures. 

The interest cost of this hypothetical 
schoolhouse is based on the Office of Educa- 
tion’s estimate of a single classroom’s con- 
struction cost of $40,000. 

Compare the total cost—payment of in- 
terest and principal—of 10 such classrooms 
over the 20-year life of a school bond. At 
1960’s interest rates, the total cost would be 
$724,000. At 1957’s rates, it would be $€89,- 
000. At 1952’s interest levels, the cost would 
be $575,200. 

An extra $148,800 over the total life of the 
bond, therefore, is added just because in- 
terest charges are so much higher than they 
were 7 years ago. ($724,000—$%575,200— 
$148,800.) 

The same is true of other projects. A 
million-dollar hospital projects will cost an 
extra $18,600 in interest payments this year, 
if comparisons are made between 1960 and 
1952 interest rates. In 20 years, this little 
extra item will come to $372,000. 

A $5 million highway project this year will 
cost a State or local government an extra 
$93,000 in this year’s interest payments. By 
the time the highway is paid for, the extra 
interest charges over those at lower rates will 
come to $1,860,000. 

Obviously these estimates are not inclu- 
sive of all the extra interest charges paid 
this year, as State and local governments 
continue to pay for bonds issued in the 
tight-money years before this. These rough 
approximations give an indication only of an 
extremely high added cost from extra in- 
terest charges at today’s rates. 

Some estimate that the total extra in- 
terest costs for State and local governments 
are now running at a rate of $350 million 
yearly, basing their estimates on relation- 
ship between State and local debts and the 
Federal debt and other comparisons. Until 
the Federal Government starts to supply 
adequate information, no one will know 
what the amount is. But even the minimal 
figure of $143 million—just for this year’s 
added costs—illustrates how heavy the bur- 
den of interest payments is. 

It is interesting that the administration, 
so concerned with every upward wrinkle in 
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the consumer’s price index, and so inter- 
ested in shifting almost every public service 
cost to the States, has made no extensive 
study of the high cost of high interest at 
this level. 


THE EXTRA $354 MILLION—-MORTGAGES 


Nor has the Government come up with 
any extensive study of the total interest 
costs to home buyers, based on rising inter- 
est payments. 1960 FHA, VA, and conven- 
tional mortgages may cost an extra $354 mil- 
lion in interest costs this year. 

FHA mortgages may cost homeowners an 
extra $91 million in ‘this year’s interest pay- 
ments—$91 million more than 1952’s inter- 
est rates would have required. By the time 
those mortgages are paid off, the extra in- 
terest charge will amount to $1.6 billion. 

VA mortgages will cost another $35 mil- 
lion extra this year because rates are higher 
than 7 years ago. By the time these mort- 
gages are fully paid, the extra cost will 
easily be three-quarters million dollars. 

These figures do not even take into con- 
sideration the money paid in discounting 
FHA mortgages—currently costing several 
million every month.‘ They do not count 
the cost of last year’s excessive mortgage 
rates, or the possibility of too high rates 
next year. They merely assume that last 
year’s volume of mortgage loans will be 
maintained, and estimate the cost of interest 
over the life of 1960's probable mortgage 
volume. 

Conventional mortgages will cost an extra 
$228 million in interest charges this year. 
Over -their lives (averaging 20 years) this 
year’s conventional mortgages will cost an 
extra $3 billion. 

For individual home buyers, these slight 
percentage hikes in mortgage rates will 
amount to thousands of dollars on individ- 
ual loans. . 

Consider, for example, the person who gets 
a typical $12,000 FHA mortgage this year, at 
the current 5.75 percent rate*(plus one-half 


‘ percent insurance charge). 


His mortgage will cost more than $3,000 
more over its total life than if 1952 FHA rates 
still prevailed. It is up $1,620 over 1957 just 
in added interest charges during the life of 
the mortgages. ” 

Here are the figures showing the extra 
cost of higher interest for a $12,000 FHA 
mortgage: 


Extra 


Year Rate Total cost of 

| (percent) cost higher 

interest 
RD REE A 434) $20; 656 {--.......: 
MNT. 63 wet G Seid - 5 | 22,140 $1, 620 
Nitin So tes dem wdd 534| 23, 760 3, 204 


i 


The added expense for a VA mortgage is 
much the same although the rates and av- 
erage length of time for payment are differ- 
ent. A typical $13,000 VA loan for'a typical 


*In early February, Representative ALBERT 
Ratns, chairman of the House Banking Sub- 
committee on Housing, announced that 
mortgage premiums on Government-insured 
mortgages were costing home buyers approx- 
imately $45 million each month. By dis- 
counting, or subtracting a percentage of the 
face value of the loan in advance, the lender 
gets a rate of return comparable to high-in- 
terest rates in the open market. Average 
rates actually paid on PHA and GI loans 
therefore amounted to 7 percent instead of 
the statutory 5% percent on FHA and 5% 
percent on GI. In theory, the homebuilder 
or seller pays these discounts, but actually 
the costs are passed on to home buyers 
in added costs of housing. Typical dis- 
counts amount to 5 percent on FHA and 10 
percent on GI loans. 
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27-year span cost 4 percent in 1952—or a to- 
tal of $21,307. By 1957, the rate was up to 
44% percent, making the total cost of the 
loan $22,490. This year, the current 5% 
percent VA rate has upped the cost to $24,- 
336—more than $3,000 over the cost of such 
@ mortgage in 1952. 

Interest rates on a typical conventional 
mortgage have changed less in the past 7 
years than other mortgage rates—only 1 per- 
centage point higher. The average amount 
of such a mortgage is also higher—$14,000. 
Because of the higher interest rates, how- 
ever, this year’s average conventional mort- 
gage will cost $1,876 more in its 20-year life 
than the same $14,000 mortgage cost 7 years 
ago. 

MONTHLY PAYMENTS 

Even monthly payments are higher than 
the slight percentage changes would indicate. 
The interest on FHA’s typical $12,000 mort- 
gage costs $15 more a month this year than 
it would if 1952 rates still applied. Interest 
on VA's typical $13,000 loan costs $16 more a 
month, and a conventional mortgage’s inter- 
est is up $12.50 since 1952. 

Added altogether the higher cost of higher 
interest for homebuyers will amount to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars just in 
extra interest payments this year for this 
year’s estimated volume of mortgages. Sev- 
eral billions will be spent for extra interest 
before these mortgages are fully paid. 

It’s odd that a cost-conscious administra- 
tion does not publicize this cost. 


THE EXTRA $315 MILLION—CONSUMER LOANS 


Additional billions have been and will be 
paid for higher interest charges on consumer 
purchases. Nobody knows how much. In 
this mysterious area, even the levels of inter- 
est rates are not known. All the American 
consumer knows is that costs have gone up. 

Estimates (based on two items for which 
some figures are published—automobile 
paper and other consumer goods paper—and 
assuming a 7-year rise of only 1 percent in 
interest rates) show that part of this year’s 
cost will amount to $315 milion in extra in- 
terest charges. Extending these estimates 
over the life of the loans, an average of 30 
months, the extra interest cost is up $0.8 bil- 
lion over the cost at 1952 rates. 

Beyond that, the possibilities of additional 
charges run into billions, but there is no 
way to get an estimate. Even the individual 
buyer has no way of knowing the interest 
cost. For example, the retail seller now 
tells the buyer only how much his monthly 
payments will total. The interest charge per 
month, the yearly rate of interest need not 
be mentioned. 

In the same way, a small loan company 
need tell a borrower only that the monthly 
interest rate is 3 percent, not that the yearly 
rate might be 36 percent. 

Only recently, Senator Paut Dovucias has 
introduced a bill, S. 2755, to require labeling 
of such purchases. Labels would list the 
yearly interest charged on loans, as well as a 
breakdown of the amount of interest and the 
amount of principal. For example, a $250 
charge for a TV set would include $230 for 
the TV set and $20 for financing—clearly 
marked, plus an indication of the annual 
rate of 20-percent interest. 

The administration has made no an- 
nounced effort to get such information— 
either in specific or general form. Two and 
one-half years ago, the Secretary of the 
Treasury merely told a Senate committee 
such information was not available and de- 
scribed the difficulties of obtaining it. 

THE EXTRA $425 MILLION—BUSINESS LOANS 

Short-term money rates have increased 
sharply in the past 7 years until the extra 
cost in 1960 is an estimated $425 million. 
These short-term loans average 2 years in 
duration, and rates on them have risen from 
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3.5 percent in 1952 to 4.6 percent in 1957 to 
5.3 percent in 1960. 

Over their life, 1960 short-term loans will 
cost at least an extra $850 million, almost a 
billion more than they would cost at 1952’s 
3.5-percent rates. 


MORE THAN $4 BILLION 


These estimates for some of 1960’s extra 
interest costs, therefore, total over a billion 
on this year’s loans: $143 million for State 
and local bonds, $354 million for mortgages, 
$315 million for consumer loans, and $425 
million for buSiness loans. That $1.2 billion 
total is merely a slight indication of the 
extra cost of high interest rates. . 

Another $3 billion, estimated for the fiscal 
1961 budget, puts the near future’s extra 
interest up to more than $4 billion. Past 
years’ extra interest and the extra charges on 
future loans would add additional billions of 
dollars to this cost. 





Nearly 1 Million Unemployed Americans 
in 138 Pockets of Chronic Unemploy- 
ment Look to the Democrat-Controlled 
House of Representatives To Approve 
an Area Redevelopment Bill Before Ad- 
journment 





SPEECH 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
second and concluding session of. the 
86th Congress convened January 6 and 
until this time very little has been said 
and no action has been taken regarding 
S. 722, a bill providing for area rede- 
velopment aid to the Nation’s 138 labor 
surplus areas commonly described as 
being “pockets of chronic unemploy- 
ment.” 

The Douglas-Payne bill, S. 722, which 
passed the Senate last spring by a vote 
of 49 to 46 and which was reported out 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee on May 13, 1959 is now bot- 
tled up in the House Rules Committee 
where it appears to be headed for a leg- 
islative death after lingering there since 
May 19, 1959. 

While the Rules Committee refuses to 
act on area redevelopment legislation, 
nearly 4 million American citizens or 4.8 
percent of the Nation’s labor force are 
hopelessly unemployed. While it is true 
that the nearly 4 million unemployed 
are distributed throughout the Nation 
yet in the 138 labor surplus areas or 
pockets of chronic unemployment nearly 
900,000 are without employment and liv- 
ing on public assistance and surplus 
commodities. 

Among the 138 labor surplus areas, 31 
of them are classified as major labor sur- 
plus areas, with 558,850 persons unem- 
ployed. Please keep in mind that these 
people residing in the 138 labor surplus 
| areas have been unemployed for years; 
' their unemployment compensation bene- 
' fits are exhausted; their age is against 
them; and the only thing they have to 
their name is the roof over their heads. 
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Speaking frankly, they should not be 
expected to migrate elsewhere for em- 
ployment, as their problem should be 
solved at the local level. It is the peo- 
ple in these areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment that area redevelopment legislation 
will benefit. 

Time and time again the need for area 
redevelopment legislation has been ex- 
plained to Congress as well as the great 
effort that labor surplus communities 
are making to rehabilitate their econ- 
omy. 

Committees of both Houses of Congress 
have held hearings in Washington and at 
strategic points throughout the Nation. 
As a result there are scores of area re- 
development bills pending in’ both 
branches of Congress, together with 18 
volumes of printed hearings containing 
nearly 26,000 pages of testimony and 
costing the taxpayers of the country over 
$150,000. 

Mr. Speaker, it would not surprise me 
if Congress, since 1955 when the legisla- 
tion was first introduced, has spent over 
a half million dollars on hearings, travel, 
printing, and so forth. The only, thing 
we have to show for this expenditure of 
funds is the bill, S. 722, now bottled up 
in the House Rules Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, since the Senate has al- 
ready spoken by approving the area re- 
development bill, S. 722, it is squarely 
up to this House to take action on the 
legislation. As already mentioned, S. 
722 is tied up in the House Rules Com- 
mittee where the membership is com- 
posed of eight Democrats and four Re- 
publicans. In view of the fact that the 
House of Representatives is controlled 
by the Democrats -by nearly a 2-to-l 
majority, the responsibility for getting 
action on area redevelopment legislation 
rests solely on the shoulders of the Dem- 
ocrat Party. 

Those of us who want immediate ac- 
tion on area redevelopment legislation 
are not unmindful of the fact that the 
Senate bill S. 722 is not getting much 
support from the Eisenhower admin- 
istration because of the difference in 
— between it and the administration 

ill: 

Therefore, since it has been frequently 
urged during the past 6 years that there 
is a definite need to compromise conflict- 
ing views regarding area redevelopment 
legislation, those of us in favor of such 
action repeat again it is the only means 
of ever obtaining favorable consideration 
of the legislation at this session of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Speaker, our best hope is to have 
the House approve a bill and then try 
to reach a compromise through a Sen- 
ate-Hoube conference committee, as it 
is only through acceptance of a compro- 
mise that hope lies for enactment of an 
area redevelopment bill. 

Time is running out on the 86th Con- 
gress, with adjournment predicted early 
in July or less than 4 months away. 

Since’'we have legislated for practically 
every segment of the American economy 
and for varied groups, including foreign 
nations friendly to this country, in my 
mind we owe prompt and proper con- 
sideration of the plight of the 900,000 
hopelessly unemployed who reside in 138 
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labor-surplus areas which have been 
suffering from chronic unemployment 
for several years. 

Therefore, it is my sincere hope that 
the House of Representatives will accept 
its responsibility for the fate of area re- 
development legislation by prevailing 
upon the Democrat-controlled House 
Rules Committee to take immediate ac- 
tion on S. 722, which passed the Senate 
a year ago. 

Such action would pave the way for 
an early vote on a vital legislative meas- 
ure concerning the health and welfare 
of nearly 1 million unemployed Ameri- 
cans. 





Resolutions Adopted by the Student Coun- 
cil of Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa, 
With Respect to the Loyalty Oath and 
the Disclaimer Affidavit in the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the students faking part in the “Week 
in Washington” program which I ini- 
tiated and sponsor in cooperation with 
the Iowa clearinghouse for students 
and instructors of Iowa colleges, is Miss 
Lois Christopherson, a junior at Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Miss Christopherson called my atten- 
tion to a resolution adopted voluntarily 
by the student council at Grinnell. Be- 
cause I know of its voluntary nature, en- 
tirely free of any influence or pressure 





' from the school administration, I asked 
her to draft a note which would explain _ 


the background leading up to this action 


-and to make a copy of the resolution 


available to me, 


I particularly feel that it should be 
brought to the attention not only of the 
committees in Congress now considering 
legislation to repeal these sections of the 
National Defense and Education Act, but 
of all Members as well. I am sure that 
my colleagues will agree that this is a 
significant contribution to the issue at 
hand. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I want to have Miss Christo- 
pherson’s note printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, along with a copy of the 
resolution. 

Dear Mr. SCHWENGEL: As a small but ex- 
cellent liberal arts college, Grinnell has re- 
cently instituted under the sponsorship of 
its student council a thorough review of the 
loyalty oath and disclaimer affidavit which 
are attached to the 1958 National Defense 
Education Act. The debate began with the 
election of a student council president who 
had spent the previous semester as a po- 
litical science student’ at American Univer- 
sity, and Was facilitated by dis- 
cussions in each hall, as well as by an all- 
college coffee hour in which a student- 
faculty panel discussed the merits or lack of 
such of the two attached oaths. The im- 
mediate result was a highly stimulating 
interest in public affairs in general; the ulti- 
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final student vote. 


CHRISTOPHERSON, 
Grinnell College Student Council. 


Whereas the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 established several programs of 
Federal aid to education; and 

Whereas section 1001(f) of the act pro- 
vided for a loyalty oath and a disclaimer 
affidavit to be signed by all applicants for 
loans; and . 

Whereas there are grave doubts as to the 
constitutionality of a provision which may 
infringe upon the first amendment protec- 
tion of belief and association; and 

Whereas it is a denial of due process of 
law to compel an individual to gage his con- 
duct by such vague criteria, when criminal 
liability may turn on his action; and 

Whereas the simbling out of the academic 
community for affirmation of loyalty and 
belief is invidious and implies distrust with 
no factual foundation; and 

Whereas the oath and affidavit reveal a 
lack of confidence in our form of govern- 
ment and in our social institutions; and 

Whereas Grinnell College, along with 18 
other distinguished colleges and universi- 
ties, has refused funds under this act: There- 
fore be it ; 

Resolved, That the Grinnell College. Stu- 
dent Council, representing student senti- 
ment, favor the repeal of section 1001(f) of 
the National Defense Education Act. 

Resolved, That the Grinnell College Stu- 
dent Council endorse the stand taken by the 
faculty, administration, and trustees of 
Grinnell College. 

Resolved, That the Grinnell College Stu- 
dent Council establish a committee to foster 
student activity for repeal of section 1001(f), 
the loyalty oath and disclaimer affidavit pro- 
visions of the act. 

Resolved, That the Grinnell College Stu- 
dent Council communicate this resolution 
to Senators and Congressmen, newspapers, 
and the student councils of other colleges 
and universities. 





Postal Pay Increase 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, cn Satur- 
day, March 12, 1960, Branch 210 of the 
National Letter Carriers Association 
conducted a rally for the postal em- 
ployees of the Rochester, N.Y., post office. 
At that rally, a resolution concerning 
H.R. 9883, and other postal pay increase 
legislation was adopted. I should like 
' to insert this resolution in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp at this point: 
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Resolved, That we are in dire need of pas- 





Sam W. Russel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, society 
is always the loser when an able citizen 
retires from his chosen field of work, 
and so, with the scheduled retirement of 
Sam W. Russell from the Federal-State 
Market News Service, it can check up 
another loss. 

This dim prospect, however, becomes 
brightened by the realization that this 
competent citizen and my good friend 
retires from his active endeavors with 
that deep sense of satisfaction which 
flows from a job well done. 

In recognition of our friendship and as 
a tribute to his dedicated service, I sub- 
mit to the Recorp the following article 
on Sam W. Russell as it appeared in the 
March 16 issue of the Bangor Daily 
News: 

VETERAN CROP ReporTeR Enps LONG 

Service TERM 


Presque Isie, March 15.—Sam W. Russell 
has been a reporter for the Federal-State 
Market News Service since teeth were pulled 
for a dollar and the Saturday Evening Post 
sold for a nickel. 

On March 25 he will retire, following 38 
years and 3 months of Government service. 
The 3 months were with the U.S. Army dur- 
ing World War I, and for the last 22 years 
Russell has been Federal-State Market News 
Service representative in Presque Isle, the 
largest Market News Service field station for 
a single commodity in the Nation. 

Russell has been responsible for sending 
daily potato bulletins 5 days a week to about 
3,600 sources. 

“I live in the house by the side of the road 
and try to be a friend of man,” paraphrased 
Russell Tuesday in an interview. “My long- 
est stretch in terminal market reporting on 
fresh fruits and vegetables was on the Wash- 
ington Street wholesale district in downtown 
New York, from 1923 through 1928. I went 
to field reporting, returned to the Washing- 
ton market in 1929, and in 1939 was assigned 
to the Presque Isle office.” 

These are important dates in Russell’s 
career. Actually there have been a number 
of other assignments. And he spent the 1935- 
36 season in Presque Isle, before being as- 
signed here in 1939. 

The bulletin which Russell issues from 
the Presque Isle office of Market News Serv- 
ice has been described as offering a clear pic- 
ture of market conditions for the given day— 
which the consumer wants. The service is 
free and comes from Russell’s office in the 
Postal Building. 

The bulletin includes information on 
daily rail- shipments from Maine, carlot 
holdings at terminal markets, prices at cer- 
tain terminal markets, destination of all 
Maine carlot shipments, weather and other 
facts. 

Russell had reported on grapes, snapbeans, 
onions, watermelons, strawberries, cabbages, 
tomatoes, and other products. He has 
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worked in Rochester, N.Y., Leesburg, Fia., 
Valdosta, and Macon, Ga., Elizabeth City, 
N.C., Laredo, Tex., Olney, Va., and Newark, 
N.J. 

His bulletins here are issued from-Septem- 
ber through June, to 38 States and to Can- 
ada. Russell compiles his daily report from 
telephone conversations, personal visits, wire, 
mail, and teletype figures from Maine and 
from terminal markets in other areas. 

Russell is from Altoona, Pa., and is a grad- 
uate of Pennsylvania State College. 

He was the first member of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to conduct a regular 
market news service program on radio. 

Russell lives on a 3-acre farm on the Cari- 
bou road and raises chickens and sells eggs. 
His philosophy is: “Do the very best you can 
and be glad you are yourself.” a 





Good and Rich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I recommend as an antidote for 
the particular poison being spread by 
those who see nothing but the seamier 
side of the American economic system 
the following article by John Allan May, 
humorist and London correspondent for 
the Christian Science Monitor: 

Goop anp RicH—Comr WHat Mar 
(By John Allan May) 


Lonpon.—Somehow I cannot quite bring 
myself to believe all I read about today’s 
America. 

“Our industrial system has gone soft and 
is progressively less able to compete,” writes 
a@ great and thoughtful American editor of 
my acquaintance. 

And Thomas Griffith, I see, who has just 
published a book that is rather critical of 
American culture, puts it in these words: 
“Our goal has become a life of amiable sloth.” 

Neither of these remarks quite fits in with 
the other complaints made simultaneously 
by both these and other critics. The chief 
other complaint is that it is making money— 
that is the central, and most revolting, fea- 
ture of American society. But there you 
are; you cannot have it both ways unless 
you happen to be a critic. 

“For what makes money cannot be really 
wrong and what doesn’t make money can’t 
be really important. * * * The real test is 
ability to ‘meet a payroll,’” reports Prof. 
D. W. Brogan, ironically, reviewing Mr. Grif- 
fith’s book in the Guardian. 

“This,” the professor, a good friend of 
America, adds, “is described as the free- 
enterpfise system, and this is the doctrine 
‘the United States offers as the one thing 
needful to the insurgent masses of Asia and 
Africa.” 

And then I see that Thomas Wiseman, 4 
theatrical columnist, commenting wearily on 
an interview he had with William Saroyan, 
says that Mr. Saroyan’s insistence on the 
essential goodness of man “hardly sounds so 
noble” in a period when there are “two cars 
in every garage.” 

Now, although it does not seem to me that 
@ man has necessarily to be ignoble to buy 
his wife a car, or that people would be really 
better people if only they made less money, 
I should like to make it quite clear before 
getting on with the play that I admire these 
critics personally, and that I, too, favor the 
ends they think they favor. 
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I, too, think professors important. I, too, 
want to see wider freedoms for all men. 
I, too, want to spread justice. I, too, want 
to help eradicate the poverty of the poor. 
I, too, want to prove the brotherhood of 
man and improve the quality of society. Yet 
when the critics fulminate in quite-the way 
they do about America the curtain always 
goes up in my mental theater and I find 
this scene playing: 


A Cabinet office. Two men are sorting . 


mounds, of papers and of strange-looking 
gadgets. 

President Grogan: “What went wrong? 
Why have we produced so many things? 
Don’t you know things do not make the 
quality of our life? It’s ideas. ‘Why all these 
millions of things?” 

Secretary Friffith: “I’m afraid it was a 
little miscalculation, sir. Changing that 
slogan, ‘No more amiable sloth; now for 
stern, energetic action.’ People began to 
produce and produce and produce, you 
know. Sweet people, but while we used 
to have too much of everything before, now 
we've got much too much. They are so 
productive. And it is all stuff we don’t even 
want.” 

President Grogan: “That’s impossible.” 

Secretary Friffith: “I agree, sir. I agree. 
Of course it is. But you’ll remember that 
when we produced what people wanted or 
could be persuaded they wanted, an awful 
lot of people made money. And we just 
couldn’t have that.” 

President Grogan: “The only really profit- 
able thing for society is to insure that what 
is made is profitless.”’ . 

Secretary Friffith: “Exactly. I will have 
that inscribed on the dictatorship bill, sir. 
It is very clear. Now that brings me to 
the report of Secretary for Aid Wisestman. 
I am afraid it will be a bit of a shock, sir. 
The underdeveloped countries have all joined 
the Communist bloc.” 

President Grogan: “It’s impossible.” 

Secretary Friffith: “Quite so, sir. You will 
recall our campaign to impress upon them 
that making money was not in the least 
important and that production does not, 
as businessmen used to claim, provide a 
service for one’s fellowmen and that rapid 
material progress must be eradicated as it 
is founded on greed and that philosophy 
above all is the thing. It was successful 
and they became even poorer than they were 
before.” 

President Grogan: “Impossible.” 

Secretary Friffith: “Absolutely. A second- 
ary consequence, of course, was that note 
from the President of Fakiristan drawing 
your attention to a surplus of philosophers, 
teachers, and lawyers in his country, whom 
we offered posts at our colleges where they 
now are, some of them upside down. Well, 
now, after all that they say that what they 
really want is work for their people and 
buyers for their produce and profits for 
their expansion, 

“None of this our new doctrine offers them. 
The Soviets, of course, have always been 
outright materialists. So now they have 
easily persuaded them that these things 
are so worthwhile that even freedom is a 
small price to pay for them.” 

President Grogan: “Planning is better 
than freedom. I agree there. Free enter- 
prise is for the birds. What is that noise?” 

Secretary Friffith: “Oh, I forgot. There 
are 75 million Americans out of work now 
that we have eliminated wants. They are 
outside and want to know what to do.” 

President Grogan: “Tell them to attend 
my lecture this afternoon. And later, this 
evening maybe, to become cultured.” 

The curtain falls on him. 

Moral: The essential goodness of a man 
has nothing whatever to do with the size of 
his garage or the fullness thereof. But the 
wealth of his neighbor has. Particularly 
if the latter builds garages or fills them. 
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It is important to the world that America 
be good and rich. And it is not, after all, 
impossible to be both, Or even to be free 
as well. 





Impact of Increasing Imports of Fabri- 
cated Products on American Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, in a 
message to the Congress a few days ago, 
the President expressed his concern over 
the growing foreign competition to the 
American exporter and directed the sev- 
eral agencies of the executive branch to 
take certain steps which may help to 
strengthen the competitive position of 
our export industry. He has asked for 
the support of the Congress toward this 
end, and such support, I am certain, will 
be forthcoming, since the economic 
strength of the United States is a mat- 
ter which transcends the boundaries be- 
tween political parties and between sec- 
tional interests. 

Without in any way minimizing my 
support of the President’s recommenda- 
tions with respect to exports, I would 
call your attention to the other side of 
the coin of foreign trade. The Presi- 
dent’s message does not deal with this 
other side of the coin, but I am certain 
that we cannot effectively and justifi- 
ably treat the one side—exports—and 
ignore the other. side—imports. The 
one bears on the other as the back of the 
hand bears on the palm. 

The disastrous impact of increasing 
imports of fabricated products on our 
American industries, particularly the so- 
called small business element of our 
industry, and which is felt with special 
emphasis by the skilled and unskilled 
laborer who is the veritable backbone of 
our industry, was clearly stated by Mr. 
James A. Roemer, chairman of the board 
of the Sharon Steel Corp., in that cor- 
poration’s bargaining conference with 
the United Steelworkers of America, 
AFL-CIO, on May 15, last. To these 
pertinent remarks, I would earnestly 
solicit your attention: 

A very good customer of Sharon Steel 
bought 13,867 tons in 1955; 18,567 tons in 
1956; 15,958 tons in 1957 and only 6,349 tons 
in 1958. 

In this instance, the 10-inch mill lost 
about 5 weeks’ work to foreign competition. 
Here was $34 million of business and wages 
that went to Europe, as the contribution of 
Sharon Steel and its employees. 

This foreign material was delivered to the 
customer’s plant at $22 to $30 a, ton less 
than our delivered price. And this customer 
is not on the eastern seaboard. One of our 
eastern seaboard customers bought foreign 
10-inch mill tonnage at $44 a ton under our 
delivered price. This gives you some idea of 
how foreign competition in 1958 affected you 
and the Sharon Steel Corp. 


A highly respected constituent, Mr. 
Ray F. Eisenbies, president of the Sawhill 
Tubular Products, Inc., of Sharon, Pa., 
recently analyzed for me the effect of 
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increasing foreign competition on his 


company, as well as on other American 
companies engaged in the manufacture 


of steel pipe. Imported steel pipe 
amounted to over 200,000 tons in 1958, 
and to an all-time high of 553,000 tons 
in 1959. Mr. Eisenbies tells me that 
many of his company’s markets, partic- 
ularly those adjacent to ocean harbors, 
have already been seriously affected and, 
with the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, others will soon feel the impact. 
The cost of this Nation’s economy both 
in profits and in jobs, is steadily mount- 
ing and urgently requires the best 
thought that can be brought to bear on 
the solution to the problem in both the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
Government. i 

As a contribution to that solution, I 
would say that the remedy probably lies 
not in the erection of high tariff walls 
against foreign products, but in the 
establishment of quotas for such prod- 
ucts whose unrestricted importation in- 
flicts heavy penalties against American 
industry and labor and seriously weakens 
our country’s defensive strength. The 
philosophy of quota limitations has been 
well accepted as a legitimate and effec- 
tive means for the protection of Ameri- 
can agriculture, as well as American 
industry and American labor. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many other 
firms in my congressional district—as 
well as throughout the Nation—that are 
bleeding because of this unexpected in- 
flux of imported goods upon our markets. 
I hope, therefore, to supplement this 
report with additional data from firms 
in my district and throughout the 
country. 

In the meantime, I respectfully urge 
the Members and the cognizant commit- 
tees of the Congress to give this matter 
their prompt and most sympathetic con- 
sideration. 





The Nth Country Problem and Arms 
Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


Or MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, the wide 
diffusion of nuclear weapons is one of 
the great threats of the sixties. During 
the course of our discussions on control 
and inspection, the spread of science and 
technology in the nuclear field is not 
standing still. As knowledge and greater 
technical competence increase in differ- 
ent countries, there is the accompanying 
danger that there will be many new 
atomic powers anxious to have their own 
supply of weapons. 

In assessing the threat, in order not 
to overestimate it nor underestimate it, 
we need all the sound, factual informa- 
tion we can acquire. A recent study by 
the National Planning Association, “The 
Nth Country Problem and Arms Con- 
trol,” makes an important contribution 
to the kind of information we need. 











Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
‘I submit for the Recorp a section of this 
report: 
STATEMENT By THE NPA SpeciaL PROJECT 

CoMMITTEE ON SeEcurrry THROUGH ARMS 

ConTROL ON THE NrH CoUNTRY PROBLEM 

AND ARMS CONTROL 

Acute fears have beset us since the intro- 
duction of nuclear weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. But we have occasionally found some 
comfort in the thought that peace might be 
assured by a “balance of terror”: that, 
while nuclear weapons are confined to just a 
few great nations with an enormous stake 
in the planst’s land and people, an all-out 
nuclear war is unlikely. This balance is an 
uneasy one, involving many complicated 
factors and it impels a continuing race for 
new offensive and defensive armaments.' 

EQUILIBRIUM AND NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
DISTRIBUTION 

But the production of both atomic and 
hydrogen weapons by Great Britain, the 
‘more recent development by France of 
atomic weaponry (which will soon be dem- 
onstrated by a test explosion), and the 
rumors of nuclear weapons research in Com- 
munist China raise disquieting doubts 
about the validity of the “balance of terror” 
formula. Atomic weapons may eventually 
become so widely diffused that there will be 


no equilibrium or symmetry in their dis- 


tribution. Among their owners may some- 
day be rulers—and perhaps even ex-rulers— 
who have no major stake in world stability. 
Indeed, it has even been suggested that 
eventually atomic weapons, like other 
powerful armaments, might find their way 
into the international open market, or that 
they might fall inte the hands of outlaws 
and revolutionaries. ; 

This is a problem which has caused con- 
siderable concern for some time. It was re- 
ferred to in our earlier report, “1970 With- 
out Arms Control” (pp. 39-42), and in re- 
cent months it has been the subject of 
considerable discussion in the United States 
and abroad. 

As factual background to assist in plan- 
ning arms-control measures to deal with this 
problem, we are publishing the accbmpany- 
ing technical paper in which three qualified 
scientists have attempted to estimate the 
difficulties which face a new power aspiring 
to enter the nuclear-weapons race and to set 
forth in detail the factors involved and the 
resources and capabilities required. We be- 
lMeve it will be of great use to bring this 
material to public attention so that students 
and observers in the fields of international 
affairs, military science, economics, govern- 
ment, and the natural sciences may use it in 
making their own analysis of the problem. 

The paper shows that many nations are 
capable of creating an atomic weap. with- 
out outside assistance. But it offers 110 en- 
couragement to those who think that such 
a program can be undertaken without facing 
difficult obstacles and high costs. And the 
cost of the warhead represents only a small 
part of the cost of maintaining the deterrent. 

It is as easy to overestimate the rapidity 
of the spread of nuclear weapons as it is to 
underestimate it. The difficulties and delays 
faced in the French atomic-weapons program 
demonstrate concretely that a nuclear-weap- 
ons capability is not easily arrived at. After 
the first working models have been produced, 
many hurdles remain. Even the testing of 
weapons presents problems. France has re- 
ceived strong protests from nations neigh- 
boring her test site and from the United 
Nations General Assembly, which called on 
France, by a vote of 61 to 16, to cancel her 
proposed tests in the Sahara. 

Deep fear of the imminent spread of in- 
dependent nuclear capability has on some 
occasions been accompanied by an emotional 
zeal to wash the problem away by dramatic 
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gestures. Perhaps as a reaction to the seem- 
ing complacency of statesmen, individuals in 
Britain and elsewhere have urged such des- 
perate measures as unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament. Those who view the problems of 
mankind in a context larger than their own 
immediate time and place are entitled to 
great respect. Their contribution to public 
discussion of security problems is a valuable 
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much harder to inspire confidence in their 
effectiveness. 

Since it is hardly reasonable to expect a 
nation developing nuclear weapons to refrain 
from testing them, worldwide radioactive 
contamination is likely to exceed predictions 
based on projected tests by the present 
nuclear powers only. 

The Nth country problem derives urgency 


counterbalance to an all toe prevalent tend- » from the fact that we are approaching the 


ency unthinkingly to accept outworn con- 
cepts. However, the lessons of recent history 
warn that, within the realities of the mo- 
ment, it is possible that such counsels may 
lead, not toward peace, but toward war. It is 
arguable *** that World War I, would not 
have been started if the attitude of the allied 
powers, particularly America, had been clear 
from the outset; that Hitler would never have 
embarked on his infamous adventures if he 
had been aware of America’s deep commit- 
ment to European security; and that the 
North Koreans would not have invaded South 
Korea if they had correctly understood the 
concern of the United States with the in- 
tegrity of the Republic of Korea. Further, 
it is the nature of world politics today that 
those urging unilateral disarmament can 
speak freely on one side of the world but not 
on the other. Their right to speak openly is 
essential to the maintenance of free govern- 
ment. However, in foreign countries which 
are not accustomed to free and vocal public 
discussion, reports of these activities might 
create an impression of division and irreso- 
lution, which might well tempt an act of 
aggression.® 

« But while the immediacy of the dangers of 
nuclear diffusion is often overestimated, it is 
obvious that four nuclear powers present 
different problems than do two nuclear pow- 
ers. If France could independently produce 
an atomic bomb at a time when her military 
and economic power were being subjected to 
heavy strain, still more countries might also 
produce one at some time in the future. It 
is by no means clear how fast events are 
moving, but it is certain that they inevitably 
move only in one direction—toward the 
greater spread of nuclear weapons capability. 


DANGERS OF DIFFUSION 


This committee feels that the prospect of 
widely scattered nuclear weapons presents 
a very serious threat to world stability. This 
scattering was called the “third country 
problem” in the days before Britain had 
nuclear power; it was called the “fourth 
country problem” before France had the 
bomb within her reach; and it is now safer 
to call it the “Nth country problem.” It 
is a challenge which is not receiving the very 
serious attention it deserves at home or 
abroad. It is also a possible opportunity— 
an opportunity to find at least one common 
concern which might move the nuclear pow- 
ers of both the East and of the West to 
achieve some limited agreements for joint 
actfon. 

Proliferation of nuclear weapons will in- 
ject incalculable factors into the equation . 
of international politics. Some countries, 
under economic or other pressures, may even- 
tually sell atomic weapons. Governments 
under fanatics or dictators may act rashly. 
The possibility of accidentai or of unauthor- 
ized use of atomic weapons will increase. 
Irresponsible “mischief-making” by one 
small nation could catalyze a nuclear con- 
flict between larger powers, or might cause 
pre-existing nonnuclear hostilities to esca- 
late into nuclear hostilities. 

The risk of accidental war by the mischiev- 
ous action of a third party or by the possible 
mismanagement of tests, war exercises, stra- 
tegic miscalculation, and the like is further 
enhanced by the rapid introduction of “quick 
reaction” systems. These tend to be inflex- 
ible, so that full-scale war may grow out of 
inadvertencies or deliberate mischief. It 
will become even more difficult to achieve 
and enforce arms control agreements, and 


“ point where it will no longer be possible for 


the present nuclear powers to control the 
spread of nuclear weapons. Once a nation 
has successfully complete an atomic weapons 
program, it will have nuclear stockpiles which 
can be stored without appreciable deteriora- 
tion, which can survive changes of govern- 
ment, and which can be sold, exchanged, or 
given away. 

The period, then, in which the major 
power blocs have a common opportunity to 
limit membership in the “atomic club” is, in 
the long view of history, a very brief one. 
We are now living in that period, and 10 
years of it have gone by. 

The question of whether to invest or not 
to invest in nuclear armaments will be de- 
bated in many capitals during the years 
ahead. No aspirant can afford to ignore the 
grave difficulties and heavy expenses which 
confront a would-be atomic power, nor 
ignore the fact that a profuse capacity for 
destruction is not necessarily a. source of 
security. It is certainly clear that atomic 
weapons projects are not, in the present state 
of the art, easy for a middle-sized nation to 
undertake. But standards of rational pri- 
orities of economic effort are not always 
observed, and from the days of the pyramids 
of Egypt, human needs have been sacrificed 
to concepts of glory. We cannot predict 
with assurance what nations will have, and 
what nations will not have, independent 
atomic capabilities in the years ahead. 


FRANCE AND BRITAIN 


This statement is not a discussion of ar- 
rangements to share weapons or delivery sys- 
tems with allied nations as a matter of 
mutual defense. Such arrangements are 
made within the context of existing arms 
competition and tensions, and this commit- 
tee does not recommend unilateral disarma- 
ment measures. Nor do we criticize British 
and French decisions to achieve independent 
nuclear weapons capability. We note, how- 
ever, that many competent military experts, 
including outstanding experts in Britain 
and France, have criticized the British and 
French nuclear weapons development from 
the standpoint of the effective allocation of 
defense effort. 

It has been said that the disproportionate 
emphasis on a strategic nuclear weapon has 
resulted in a neglect of more important lim- 
ited war capabilities and that possession of 
a small stockpile of nuclear weapons of a 
fairly primitive sort, without advanced 
means of delivery, is of doubtful value. Al- 
though France has an advanced aircraft 
industry, it has no heavy bomber which 
could effectively penetrate the borders of 
the Soviet Union, and neither France nor 
Britain have the long-range missile capa- 
bilities required for modern nuclear weapons 
systems. Security vis-a-vis the great powers 
cannot be achieved merely by developing a 
nuclear warhead without the support of the 
most modern aircraft and missiles. And the 
use of nuclear warheads against targets 
whose defenses are more primitive raises the 
specter of the catalytic wars, which starts 
between small nations but eventually draws 
in great-power protectors. 

However, the much criticized French deci- 
sion to arm atomically was not lightly made. 
The French were persuaded primarily by the 
argument that no alliance or commitment 
would be strong enough to compel any na- 
tion to risk nuclear destruction to aid an- 
other. They would explain their position 
approximately as follows: (1) Nuclear power 
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does not deter aggression unless the poten- 
tial aggressor believes that the nuclear 
retaliation, causing greater destruction than 
he is willing to bear, will actually be used to 
answer an attack; (2) it is not credible that 
a country will enter a nuclear war, exposing 
its own cities to obliteration, solely in de- 
fense of another nation; (3) therefore, the 
only nucler power that deters an attack on 
France is one that rests entirely in Frensh 
hands. Some French writers go on to make 
three further points: (4) The only nuclear 
deterrent that will protect other European 
countries is one that lies completely in the 
hands of each such country; (5) therefore, 
each European country should have an in- 
dependent atomic capability; and (6) since 
the interests of France are closely enmeshed 
in those of the rest of Europe, France will 
be safer if every major European country has 
its own atomic weapans capability. 

However, the strong impression persists 
that the true French motivation, conscious 
or unconscious, is the belief that possession 
of nuclear weapons will heighten national 
prestige and promote French eligibility for 
American nuclear assistance. 


PEACEFUL USES AND MILITARY DEVELOPMENT 


The accompanying technical report shows 
that the distribution of reactors to utilize 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes has con- 
siderable bearing on the distribution of mili- 
tary nuclear capacity, because of the possi- 
bility of using these reactors to produce 
weapons-grade fissionable material for weap- 
ons. Intergovernmental contracts for as- 
sistance in building power reactors are going 
forward rapidly. They are constructive and 
commendable. At the moment, they do not 
involve the danger of military production, 
but such programs may well, over the years, 
expedite a spread of nuclear weapons. The 
possibility can be minimized by control ar- 
rangements over the type of reactor and its 
operational processes, and over all the ma- 
terials that enter and leave it. 

Controls are made technically possible be- 
cause the very practices which contribute to 
the manufacture of the best weapons-grade 
material are those which tend to make the 
production of heat and power least efficient. 
Perversion of the purposes of the reactor can 
be prevented by requiring that the design of 
the reactor and the procedures for handling 
fuel conform to the necessities of efficient 
energy production, and by forbidding those 
which result in the purest material for weap- 
ons. If fuel rods remain in the reactor be- 
yond a certain period, the plutonium 239 
that is collecting in the fuel elements be- 
comes poisoned by plutonium 240, which 
makes the resulting material more difficult to 
use for weapons purposes. Thus economic 
operations favor longer fuel cycles, and the 
use of shorter cycles would indicate a mili- 
tary purpose. 

The Board of Governors of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) has 
drafted a set of control regulations subject 
to approval in 1960 by the Agency’s General 
Conference, on which all members are rep- 
resented. Euratom (European Atomic 
Energy Community) is also trying to develop 
such a safeguards system, and the United 
States, United Kingdom, and Canada place 
safeguards on their exports under bilateral 
contracts. 

The maintenance of strict control arrange- 
ments in bilateral contracts may become 
more difficult, however, as the bargaining 
power of recipient nations increases. Fuel 
consumers, led by India, demonstrated a 
strong resistance to controls in the discus- 
sions which preceded the adoption of the 
statute of the IAEA. In their view, the im- 
Position of controls was an insulting symbol 
of the desire of the great powers to per- 
petuate a monopolistic position. These pres- 
sures may become difficult to resist in future 
Dilateral contracts. 
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The IAEA presents a genuine opportunity 
to mitigate the danger of the diversion of 
nuclear power reactors to military purposes. 
It can administer controls strictly, without 
injury to national pride. Its ruies provide 
for the application of a very effective set of 
controls. At the present time, the IAEA, a 
large and expensive piece of administrative 
machinery, is standing idle. The nuclear 
powers are bypassing it by the use of bi- 
lateral contracts. Yet, the IAEA could insu- 
late the major powers from imprudent 
demands on the part of recipient countries. 
An agreement, expressed or implied, among 
the major powers to use the IAEA in place 
of bilateral agreements would be a major 
step toward eliminating the possibility of 
the diversion of power systems to weapons 
development. 

This would at least provide some method 
of controlling the use of the reactors sup- 
plied under economic assistance programs. 
It would not provide a complete check on 
nuclear weapons development in the recip- 
ient countries, however, because this would 
also require control of fuel fabrication, 
chemical processing, and isotope separation 
facilities. When extensive controls are pro- 
posed, the issue will undoubtedly be raised 
as to whether recipient countries would be 
willing to accept such interference with 
what they regard as their own economic- 
political development unless the major 
powers themselves were subjected to similar 
inspection. Such controls might very well 
be instituted, however, if the major powers 
would agree to a cutoff of future nuclear 
weapons materials. And the execution of 
such tasks might conceivably be assigned to 
the IAEA. 


NUCLEAR MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Military assistance programs involving 
atomic weapons are also going forward. 
These programs in themselves involve a 
spread of nuclear weapons capability, but 
this is a derivative capability rather than an 
independent capability. This paper is con- 
cerned with the spread of independent nu- 
clear capability. 


It should be noted, however, that a de- 
rivative nuclear weapons capability is in 
iself a step toward eventual independent 
capability. Nuclear powers will attempt to 
retain the control over their nuclear war- 
heads which are placed in other countries 
for emergencies, but it is to be expected that 
these efforts will be resisted. General de 
Gaulle, for example, resists any control by 
the United State of its atomic weapons 
stored in France. In treaties with other 
NATO countries the United States has found 
it necessary to vest in the recipient coun- 
tries a right to continue to receive both 
ancillary equipment and restricted informa- 
tion on the use of nuclear systems, and this 
right can be determined only by consent by 
both parties until the expiration of the 
NATO treaty. 


In situations of military assistance, it is 
possible that, over the years, accommodation 
to the recipient country may eventually 
erode controls. Here, particularly, one must 
weigh the effectiveness, in a critical juncture, 
of the treaty pledge as against the fact of 
effective territorial sovereignty and the pos- 
session of military force at the site of the 
weapons stores. While NATO military as- 
sistance programs involving nuclear weapons 
may tend to spread independent nuclear 
capability, the alternative would be either 
(a) the possibility of independent develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons by each of the 
NATO countries, or (b) the imposition of a 
unilateral arms handicap on the NATO na- 
tions. 


In the nature of things, arrangements of 
this sort among the NATO countries are 
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widely publicized and vigorously debated, 
while the placement of nuclear weapons in 
the Warsaw Pact territory remains a mili- 
tary secret. 

There may be many excellent reasons for 
opposing such a deployment of weapons on 
the NATO side, but to oppose them merely 
on the basis of a broad policy against nu- 
clear diffusion would seem to place a dis- 
advantage upon the side which operates 
openly.’ 

Furthermore, at the present time, no arms 
control agreements have been entered into, 
and under these circumstances it would 
not be fair to ask one side to accept uni- 
lateral handicaps, The fact that this mo- 
mentum exists, and will exist on both sides 
is, however, a powerful argument in favor of 
the proposition that agreements should be 
reached as early as possible. 

SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEM 


This committee is agreed that it would be 
desirable to prevent the wider diffusion of 
nuclear weapons capability. However, it 
finds that the problem is an extremely com- 
plicated one, since the basic requirements— 
scientific knowledge, industrial and material 
resources, as well as technological skills— 
are already being distributed around the 
world at arapid rate. It has considered many 
possible solutions. 

Treaty limitation: ® Some have suggested 
an international treaty which would limit 
nuclear weapons te the present “have” na- 
tions without embracing other aspects of 
arms control and international security. 
This idea was rejected because it was felt 
that it could easily be evaded and that it 
would be meaningless in the event of war. 
Its enforcement would require a high degree 
of inspection in the nonnuclear countries, 
Those who are innocent of any nuclear power 
would naturally resent being inspected more 
than those who possess atomic weapons, 

Voluntary limitation: A m ad- 
vanced by Ireland’s Minister for External 
Affairs, adopted by the United Nations Politi- 
cal Committee on November 16, 1959, calls 
for voluntary measures: Nuclear powers 
should undertake to refrain from supplying 
nuclear weapons to States which do not pos- 
sess them, and nonnuclear nations should 
undertake to refrain from manufacturing 
or acquiring such weapons. This, like all 
pronouncements which are merely declara- 
tory, would operate effectively against open 
societies but would not operate against closed 
societies. 

International control of nuclear testing: 
In our statement “international control of 
nuclear testing” (July 1958), we pointed out 
that one of the primary values of an agree- 
ment to discontinue-nuclear tests would be 
its tendency to curb independent nuclear de- 
velopment by new powers. We stated: 

“A prohibition on nuclear tests by itself 
cannot prove a completely effective control 
on the spread of nuclear bombs among 
many nations.* * * A relatively crude 


bomb could be developed by a determined 
nation without , although it is not 
very likely that any nation would even com- 
mit a weapon to use without some testing 
and/or practice firing by its own nationals. 
Also, certain countries, such as Britain, 
France, and Sweden, might test at least 
until agreement is negotiated, although we 
doubt that they would block agreement. 
“Thus, other control measures, particu- 
larly a control on the production of nuclear 
materials, will be necessary adequately to 
prevent the spread of nuclear weapons. 
Nonetheless, a test prohibition can be one 
helpful measure, and it is clearly the sim- 
plest and most feasible step that can be 
taken now.” 
Although not a guarantee of complete cer- 
waenty we believe that a test discontinu- 
ance agreement would effectively limit the 
membership of the so-called “atomic club.” 
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Limitation in exchange for protection: It 
has also been suggested that the have-not 
nations could be dissuaded from indepen- 
dent development of atomic weapons if the 
have nations would give them a firm assur- 
ance to protect them by the use of their 
own nuclear weapons. However, a have-not 
nation may find it difficult to believe that its 
ally would risk nuclear destruction in its 
behalf. 

Limitation of independent capability by 
freer distribution of weapons: Another sug- 
gestion has been that the have nations freely 
offer nuclear assistance to their allies, under 
conditions which restrict the availability 
and use of these weapons. This suggestion 
is of some value if the problem is to prevent 
the immediate commencement of research 
and development ; however, it ob- 
viously is not a bar to the ultimate diffusion 
of independent weapons capability. It 
spreads derivative nuclear capability in order 
to prevent the spread of independent nuclear 
capability." The reasoning behind the pro- 
posal is: They are going to get it anyway, 
so why not share it in a way that retains 
some military and legal control in the center 
of the power bloc? 

Limitation enforced by haves: Finally, it 
has been urged that the have nations agree 
to impose their will by force on the have-not 
nations, and to introduce a rigid inspection 
system which would also be imposed by force. 

It was also suggested that the three 
nuclear powers, in giving economic assist- 
ance in nuclear power production, should 
supply reactors on a lease system only, and 
should reserve to themselves’ the processing 
of reactor fuel elements. This would satisfy 
a demand for electrical power without giving 
control of fissionable material. A simple in- 
spection process would prevent fuel re- 
processing. The penalty for violation would 
be a joint withdrawal of economic aid by the 
nuclear powers.” 

This proposal did not recommend itself to 
the committee because it was felt that so 


' high-handed a procedure would hardly be an 


acceptable method of enforcing the peace. 
It was also felt that since the have powers 
have had so much difficulty in reaching 
agreement on far less controversial matters, 
it was very unlikely that they would work 
together in so unconventional a project and 
at the expense of their allies. 

Furthermore, with respect to this and other 
limitation proposals, this committee feels 
that unless a have-not country is presented 
with an alternative which will guarantee its 
security, it cannot be expected to renounce 
its aspirations to achieve weapons which the 
have nations already possess. The basic 
problem is to achieve some method of offer- 
ing security to a nation which is asked to 
forego its nuclear potentiality. 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion the committee finds: 
1. That if present national policies con- 
tinue, independent nuclear military power 
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will be spread widely among many countries 
within the next 30 years. 

2. That the diffusion of independent nu- 
clear weapons among many countries will, 
over the years, aeons international stability 
and increase the danger of war. 

3. That the spread of nuclear know-how 
and equipment through international assist- 
ance in peaceful economic uses of nuclear 
power, although useful and praiseworthy, 
might tend eventually to contribute to the 
diffusion of military nuclear power. 

4. That nuclear military assistance pro- 
grams providing for the gift and loan of 
warheads do not directly create independent 
nuclear power, but are factors which will 
tend over the years to contribute to the 
growth of such independent nuclear power. 

The committee concludes: 

1. That the dangers of the wide diffusion 
of nuclear weapons within the next 30 years 
are real. Such diffusion may very well 
vitiate the stability which could conceivably 
otherwise arise in an era of balanced nu- 
clear forces. These dangers must be con- 
sidered by both the United States and the 
Soviet Union in all their negotiations on 
arms control. Neither side wishes to take 
substantial risks, but both sides must con- 
sider the heavy risks involved in continued 
inaction. . 

2. That the nuclear powers could curtail 
the dangers of perversion of economic aid 
programs for peaceful uses of nuclear power 
if they would make greater use of inter- 
national agencies which impose stringent 
controls. Both the East and the West could 
operate through the IAEA without loss of 
national advantage. This would require no 
further treaties. If one side embarked upon 
such a policy and the other did not follow, 
there would be no loss greater than a slight 
loss of operating efficiency and of influence 
on the commercial aspects of reactor oper- 
ation. 

3. .That direct control of the spread of 
independent military nuclear power is pos- 
sible only in terms of larger disarmament 
arrangements. The promulgation and en- 
forcement of an effective international ac- 
cord to cease nuclear tests will tend to 
prevent the development of nuclear weap- 
ons by new countries. More comprehensive 
agreements—particularly those looking to- 
ward controls on production—will provide 
a more potent inspection system, which 
could enable control authority to detect 
evasions with certainty and accuracy.” 
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1A continuing race for armaments, even 
among a few powers, does not assure lasting 
peace by a balance of terror. Progress to- 
ward arms control is essential, and obtain- 
able only by vigorous effort with sufficient 
priority com to immediate military 
consideration (William C, Davidon and David 
R. Inglis). 

?I think this is misleading and inaccurate. 
Nations do not go to war because of their 
ignorance of what some other nation might 
do. If they take the initiative in going to 
war, they do so because their total estimate 
of the situation tells them that this is the 
favorable time (Harvey A. DeWeerd). 

*It seems to me that a great mistake of 
many Americans is to assume that Khru- 
shchev is like Hitler, Just as it was a mistake 
of many fellow travelers and liberals in an 
earlier day to make too sharp a distinction 
between different brands of totalitarianism. 
Hitler, like Stalin, was a wild and often 
wholly irrational tyrant with megalomaniacal 
aims, while Khrushchev and his band are 
politicians in charge of a going concern, men 
of little fanaticism (despite service to the 
ideology of Marxism and Leninism), and at 
least as concerned as we are with keeping 
a viable system alive. In this they differ 
very greatly from the Chinese who are still 
in a terrifyingly fanatical stage. Thus, the 
notion indicated in the text that pacifism on 
our side is a danger because it may tempt 
the Russians to an act of aggression is open 
to question in spite of the example of North 
Korea (the North Koreans may well have 
moved without official blessing from Moscow 
in one of the many misunderstandings that 
can happen even in a totalitarian regime). 
Nor is it quite true, but self-righteous, to 
say that these voices of conscience are free 
to speak and demonstrate on one side of the 
world but not on the other. It is my im- 
pression that Polish intellectuals have been 
quite courageous in self-expression if not 
in public demonstration. 


It is difficult intellectually not to let our 
thinking about the future be governed by 
efforts to correct mistakes in the past. The 
statement brings to mind the belief that 
Oxford pacifists of the 1930’s encouraged 
Hitler in his hope that England would stay 
neutral in the face of his aggressions. The 
implication is that, to deter aggression now, 
our minuscule group of pacifists must line 
up with the most xenophobic elements in the 
country to avoid any sign of our being di- 
vided and irresolution. Again, the assump- 
tion that the Soviet Union now wishes to 
incorporate Western Europe, or at least West 
Germany, and is only deterred by force, may 
well be contrary to fact. In my opinion, the 
last thing the Soviet Union wants within its 
borders is nfillions of anti-Communist social- 
ists and social democrats—or even idealistic 
and rationalistic western Communists. The 
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division and irresolution in this country that 
is most salient is not that concerning for- 
eign policy, but rather that concerning the 
aims of our national life—aims often so thin 
and uncompelling as to lead some to look 
to our enemies abroad for an agenda of liv- 
ing and dying and a factitious source of 
unity and dedication (David Riesman). 

*The situation today can no longer be 
measured in terms of the thirties. The secu- 
rity of the United States and indeed of the 
world depends not on arms supremacy but on 
arms control. Even if we have an over- 
whelming advantage (which we do not) with 
respect to the nature and number of weap- 
ons, if the situation should get out of hand 
(perhaps through an accident) then the re- 
sult would be destructive of the national wel- 
fare. All thinking with respect to the prob- 
lem of security today should begin, I believe, 
with the recognition that victory can no 
longer be achieved through military means. 
Victory, however, is critically important. It 
must therefore be pursued through those 
means which make nonmilitary victory 
possible. 

Against this changed background, it be- 
comes important, it seems to us, to break 
away from old patterns of thought, however 
valid they may have been up through the 
end of the Second World War. This is 
especially true in the matter of unilateral- 
ism. To take the flat position that all uni- 
lateralism is bad could mean, in practice, a 
serious loss for the United States. Our 
failure, for example, to take the initiative 
with respect to a cessation of nuclear weap- 
ons testing cost us heavily in a large part of 
the world. We should never have allowed 
the Soviet Union to be the first to do the 
obvious (Norman Cousins and David Ries- 
man). 

‘The argument that increased military 
destructive capabilities reduce the danger of 
war is not convincing. In Korea, interna- 
tional supervision of steps to achieve politi- 
cal stability including free elections, coupled 
with adequate programs to improve the liv- 
ing conditions and the rights of the people 
in the area, would have been alternate ac- 
tions to military backing of Syngman Rhee, 
and might have had a better chance of pre- 
rat ong war. It must also be stated that, to 

a large extent, the historical role of military 
forces has already been abandoned, and that 
tangible defense and profitable conquest 
have been replaced by deterrence. This 
change, together with the widespread reli- 
ance upon and deployment of nuclear weap- 
ons, represents in itself a desperate and 
unprecedented measure. Advocacy of prin- 
cipled action when such upheavals are tak- 
ing place, reflecting concerns beyond our im- 
mediate time and place, gives less indica- 
tions of division and irresolution than that 
shown by countries which discourage or sup- 
press such expression (William C. Davidon). 

*The proposed use of the IAEA may have 
other merits, but I do not believe that it 
would significantly delay the diffusion of 
nuclear military power. Either the “haves” 
do, or they do not, want to assist particular 
countries in becoming nuclear powers. If 
they want to do so, the IAEA, or its use pro- 
posed above, will hardly stand in their way 
(Klaus Knorr). 

* Counterbalancing the military disadvan- 
tages of considerable openness are the essen- 
tial differences in the relationship between 
the U.S.S.R. with the Warsaw Pact countries, 
as compared to that of the United States with 
the NATO countries, which would make the 
Soviet Union reluctant to supply nuclear 
weapons to the Warsaw Pact countries unless 
forced to do 80 as a countermeasure to open 
nuclear dissemination. For other reasons 
as well, the disadvantage is a limited one, and 
can be more than offset by the advantages 
of a broad policy against nuclear diffusion 
(William C, Davidon and David R. Inglis). 
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® While we are working toward IAEA and 
arms control agreements between us and 
the Red bloc, we ought to limit the diffusion 
of nuclear weapons among NATO and other 
anti-Communist nations for a very simple 
reason: Nothing will do more to solidify the 
Warsaw Pact, inhibit possible liberal devel- 
opment within the U.S.S.R., and repel the 
neutral nations from us, than to allow Ger- 
many and Japan—and eventually Turkey and 
Pakistan—to get nuclear weapons (Dave 
Frisch) . 

* Recognizing the grave difficulties of 
“Treaty Limitation,” “Voluntary Limitation,” 
“Limitation in Exchange for Protection,” and 
“Limitation Enforced by Haves,” we may 
nevertheless need to try some or all of these 
ideas if international testing and production 
limitation agreements are not soon forth- 
coming (Dave Frisch). 

% That is, required by the proposals so far 
made by the West. Requirements may be 
modified both by the improvement of de- 
tection techniques, which could be pursued 
with more vigor, and by reevaluation of the 
danger of low kiloton evasions compared 
with dangers of the Nth country and other 
problems associated with continued testing 
(William C. Davidon and David R. Inglis). 

1 Derivative nuclear capability, defined in 
comittee finding 4 on pdge 15 to include 
nuclear warheads, shares many of the dan- 
gers of independent possession by increas- 
ing the probability for accidental war, and 
for the catalyzing of wars between major 
powers as a result of acts by smaller ones. 
Furthermore, it involves weapons based on 
many years of design and testing, rather 
than the relatively primitive weapons 
achievable initially by independent efforts. 
Dependence of a nation’s armies on nuclear 
weapons obtained through derivative capa- 
bility, coupled with modern weapons know- 
how, can provide a decisive incentive for 
the development of advanced independent 
capability. Any stockpiling of nuclear weap- 
ons by additional countries, even if orig- 
inally subject to restrictions on their use, 
seriously complicates eventual control (Wil- 
liam C. Davidon and David R. Inglis). 

2It is my opinion that this approach 
holds some reasonable promise (A. M. 
Stone). 

“Although I share the committee's view 
that measures to curb the spread of nuclear 
arms are desirable, I cannot appraise the 
danger in terms of the committee’s assump- 
tion that “present national policies” will con- 
tinue during the 30-year span it allows for 
the diffusion of nuclear weapons, I believe 
it probable that, long before many middle- 
sized and small nations have squandered re- 
sources in developing nuclear armaments, the 
tensions that make such conduct conceivable 
today will have subsided (David F. Cavers). 

4 Chairman Richard S. Leghorn is not 
participating in the work of the committee 
while engaged in a Government assignment 
in the field of arms control, and therefore did 
— part in the preparation of this re- 
port. 

1 See footnotes to committee statement. 





The Forand Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 
Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an excellent editorial pertain- 
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ing to the Forand bill which appeared 
in the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, 
N.Y., on March 22, 1960: 

THe ForaNnp BILL 


For countless older people, living on small 
fixed incomes or pensions, the rising cost of 
hospital-medical care presents an increasing- 
ly cruel and worrisome dilemma. Just at the 
time in their lives when they need such care 
most, and when the-cost of providing it for 
them is multiplied, they can least afford it. 

What to do about this dilemma is the 
subject of a blazing controversy in Congress 
over a bill known as the Forand bill. Spon- 
sored by Representative Amme J. ForaAnp, 
Democrat of Rhode Island, the bill is under- 
going hearings before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Very simply, it would 
provide “free” (that is, taxpaid) health in- 
surance for everyone eligible for social se- 
curity old-age pensions. To finance it, an 


’ additional payroll tax would be borne by 


every employer and employee. 

The Forand bill has been vociferously sup- 
ported by the AFL-CIO and all the usual 
labor-liberal political action groups. And it 
is roundly denounced as an entering wedge 
for socialized medicine by the American Med- 
ical Association. The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has opposed the bill while conced- 
ing that the problem it aims at does exist. 
Health-Education-Welfare Secretary Flem- 
ming is scheduled to spell out the adminis- 
tration view and offer the committee an al- 
ternative approach tomorrow, Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon is said to have pushed hard with- 
in the administration for support of a modi- 
fied version of the Forand bill. 

We hope the administration will come up 
with something solid and imaginative. For 
while the Forand bill does, in our opinion, 
need some modifying, we think it would be 
a bad mistake for its critics—doctors, pri- 
vate insurers or anyone else—to underesti- 
mate the seriousness of the problem it deals 
with, or the anxiety which millions of older 
people now experience for lack.of access to 
adequate health protection at moderate cost. 

The basic idea of using social security 
machinery in one way or another to extend 
health insurance coverage to old-age pen- 
sioners not only makes sense, but it has an 
aura of political inevitability. The whole 
history of social security in this last quarter 
century, after all, has been one of continuous 
mushrooming growth, often with too little 
heed paid to the cost factor. This latter 
objection has been raised by critics of the 
Forand bill, who claim that giving full 
health coverage to everyone eligible for an 
old-age pension would cost far more than 
the bill admits. 

Quite apart from the acturial soundness 
or unsoundness of the Forand bill, however, 
our main objection to it as it stands is that 
it would create a new and unnecessary 
Federal insurance bureaucracy. Instead of 
just underwriting the abnormally high cost 
of covering the over-65 age group in the 
existing plans—Blue Cross, Blue Shield and 
the like—the Forand bill would create a 
needlessly competing system. In that re- 
spect, it is wide open to the charge of being 
an entering wedge for socialized medicine. 

Far better, it seems to us, would be a 
Féderal approach which aimed simply at 
charging the social security system the dif- 
ference between the cost of providing hos- 
pital-medical care for those under 65 and 
the 214-times greater cost of covering those 
over 65. This great difference in the use of 
medical care facilities oa the older group is, 
after all, the crux of the problem, 
are various ways in which that cost differen- 
tial could be absorbed by society. One, for 
example, would be to require that all group 
plans offer coverage at a uniform 
gardless of age—and then bill the social 
security fund for whatever difference their 
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tables showed ‘between the cost 

of caring for those over 65 and under 65. 
While the Forand bill needs substantial 
modifying, however, it has the virtue at least 
heart of what is ad- 
and pressing social 
In fact, it may well turn out to 
the most insistent social security prob- 
of the sixties. And it is the kind of 
problem which—for obvious political as well 
as sound social reasons—simply is not going 
to take no-action for an answer. 
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"The South Is Not Helpless in the Presi- 
dential Election of 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
January 1960 issue of the Alabama 
Lawyer appears an excellent article by 
my good friend, Hon. Gessner T. Mc- 
Corvey, of Mobile, Ala., entitled “The 
South Is Not Helpless in the Presidential 
Election of 1960.” ; 

Gessner McCorvey is one of the most 
distinguished members of the Alabama 
bar and was formerly chairman of the 
Alabama State Democratic Executive 
Committee. He is highly respected not 
only in our State, but throughout our 
Nation and is known as an authority on 
constitutional law. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it would behoove 
all of our Members of both parties and 
of all sections of our great Nation to 
read this timely article. The South has 
nurtured the Democratic Party through 
its leanest years and has been the back- 
bone of the party ever since the party’s 
beginning. The South's leadership is 
fighting a last ditch battle for the rights 
of the States which our people believe 
were intended for the States to maintain 
and exercise, by our Founding Fathers. 
It gives me great pleasure to include Mr. 
McCorvey’s informative article in the 
RecorD, at this point: 

Tue-Sourn Is Not HELPLESS IN THE PrESI- 
DENTIAL ELECTION OF 1960 
(By Gessner T. McCorvey) 

Much has been said and written in recent 
months by those posing as Democrats to the 
effect that the South is helpless in its fight 
to maintain the constitutional doctrine of 
local self-government—more properly re- 
ferred to as “States rights.” Those making 
such announcements, who take the posi- 
‘tion, to use a slang expression from a popu- 
lar song of some years ago, that “The South 
Is All Dressed Up and Nowhere To Go,” ate 
ignorant of our political history and also 
ignorant of our Federal Constitution. 

The South by making the fight that Ala- 
bama and three other Southern States— 
South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana— 
made in 1948 can fully protect its right 
through proper use of the electoral college. 

Some of the powers that be in high Demo- 
cratic circles even take the position that 
they can win without the South. In my 
opinion these gentlemen with such views 
are just sadly mistaken. 

Recent developments have made it im- 
perative that the Southern States fight for 
their survival if we are going to preserve the 
traditions of our homeland. 
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THE SOUTH IS NOT HELPLESS 


It is only necessary for it to use a weapon 
given to it by our Constitution, namely, 
the electoral college, and we can win our 
battle if all Southern States will join to- 
gether in demanding that any so-called Na- 
tional Democratic Party seeking the electoral 
vote of the South, must first be made to 
understand that the South will only support 
for President and Vice President candidates 
who will demand a continuance of our 
segregation practices, and candidates run- 
ning on a platform which announces in un- 
equivocal terms that if recognizes as the 
law of the land the 10th amendment to our 
Constitution which provides as follows: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

The Democratic Party as we and our an- 
cestors have known it, is a party which has 
as its cornerstone the doctrine of States’ 


rights, as guaranteed by the above quoted. 


section of our Constitution. Our ancestors 
went to war to preserve these rights. 

In 1948 Alabama, South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana, made a valiant fight 
by the use of the electoral votes of these 
States. Had Texas, Florida, Virginia, and 
Tennessee joined us in 1948 (and in 1952 
these States deserted the anti-southern 
party calling itself the national democratic 
party) we would have undoubtedly put two 
great southern Democrats at the head of our 
Government in Washington—Strrom THurR- 
monp, of South Carolina, and Fielding 
Wright, of Mississippi. 

In view of the recent unconstitutional 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
school segregation case, it is now necessary 
for the South to fight, if our civilization is 
to survive as we have known it. 

We of the South have the purest Anglo 
Saxon blood in the Western Hemisphere and 
we must keep it that way. How any south- 
ern white man or woman could think of 
supporting for President of our béloved 
country a man who advocates this unthink- 
able antisouthern racial program, is simply 
more than I can understand. 

I yield to no man in my respect for the 
desire to help our colored friends. However, 
in the South, we must have segregation. 
All intelligent Negroes realize this. 

Aside from the outrageous effort which 
the National Democratic Party is making to 
wreck our civilization along the racial line, 
I would certainly like the best in the world 
to see that the national party using the 
label Democratic so conducts its affairs that 
men like Norman Thomas, the Socialist 
Party’s six-times candidate for President, 
cannot say he would never again be nomi- 
nated for President by the Socialist Party, 
as this is unnecessary since the so-called 
National Democratic Party, as now consti- 
tuted, has adopted the entire platform of 
the Socialist Party. 

Everyone agrees that we should fight out 
our differences “within our party.” How- 
ever, we mean within our own party, and 
not within the party of our enemies. Here 
in Alabama our party is the Democratic 
Party of Alabama, and we fight out things 
within our party in the primaries conducted 
by the Democratic Party of Alabama. 

When we talk of the Southern States com- 
bining their electoral votes and demanding 
fair treatment from the Federal Govern- 
ment, we frequently hear criticism by those 
who are unwilling to fight to the effect that 
what we are advocating is that this country 
have some 15 or 20 different political parties 
such as some of our foreign neighbors are 
cursed with. We plan nothing of the sort. 
We only wish to see that there is one Amer- 
ican party which is willing to fight for con- 
stitutional rights and stand firmly and un- 
equivocally for a government which recog- 
nizes the fact that our Constitution ex- 
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pressly provides that the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 

Neither the so-called National Democratic 
Party nor the National Republican Party is 
willing to make a fight to preserve States’ 
rights. We have at hand right now conclu- 
sive evidence of the fact that we of the 
South can expect no help from either of the 
major political parties in our effort to main- 
tain segregation throughout our area. While 
General Eisenhower has, in many respects, 
made a great President, yet he certainly 
“step out 6f bounds” when he sent his 
Attorney General, Mr. Brownell, before the 
Supreme Court of the United States to argue 
in favor of the abolition of all segregation 
throughout our public schools. We cannot 
hope for any relief from any party whose 
leaders try to wreck our civilization and 
absolutely throw to the four winds the card- 
inal principle of States’ rights which was 
granted to the States at the time our Gov- 
ernment was formed, merely because they 
wish to capture the Negro vote. Unless 
the above quoted clause protecting the 
rights of the States had been inserted in the 
Bill of Rights, we would have had no Fed- 
eral Government, as many States would have 
refused to be a part of any government 
where their rights were not protected. Con- 
sequently, unless the Democratic.Party is 
going to return to its former principles and, 
in the platform of its national convention, 
firmly stand for the doctrine of States’ 
rights, then our only hope is for the people 
of the South, through the electoral college, 
to make their voice heard. 

Much has been said and written about the 
hopelessness of the fight of southern Demo- 
crats. With this I cannot agree, 

We southerners consider the doctrine of 
States rights the foundation stone of the 
Democratic Party as we have known it. We 
are opposed to a powerful centralized 
bureaucratic government in Washington 
which undertakes to deprive the States of 
their independence of action in those matters 
which have not been delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution. 

In answers to the charge that southern 
Democrats who are unwilling to follow the 
rabid antisegregation leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party have nowhere to go except to 
join the Republican Party, let me point out 
the fallacy of any such claim by briefly re- 
viewing the situation in the presidential 
election year of 1948. At that time I was 
chairman of the State Democratic Executive 
Committee of Alabama, and was one of Ala- 
bama’s 11 presidential electors, being chair- 
man of the Alabama electors. 

As everyone knows, in 1948 Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina 
cast their 38 electoral votes, joined in by 1 
elector from Tennessee, for Gov. Strom 
THurMoOND of South Carolina for President 
and for Gov. Fielding Wright of Mississippi 
for Vice President. 

It has been stated by some of the pinkish 
press that our fight was senseless and stupid. 
I would like to present a few figures to show 
how, ignorant is any man who makes that 
contention. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
which has often been described as the great- 
est document ever penned by man, gives re- 
lief to us from the situation which might 
arise when neither of the candidates nomi- 
nated by the two major parties is acceptable 
to the American people. 

There were 531 electoral yotes. A candi- 
date for President had to receive 266 electoral 
votes in the electoral college or else the elec- 
tion of a President was thrown into the 
House of Representatives. In 1948 Truman 
received 303 electoral votes, or 37 more than 
the required majority. I had assumed that 
California would, of course, go for Dewey, 
with Governor Warren, of California, on the 
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Republican ticket for Vice President. Then, 
too, I thought that the influence of Senator 
Taft and other Republicans in Ohio would 
be such that Ohio would go Republican and 
that Illinois would also go Republican. 
California and Ohio each had 25 electoral 
votes, and Illinois had 28 electoral votes. 
Consequently, if any two of these three 
States had gone Republican, it would have 
meant that Truman would not have received 
a majority in the electoral college. Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, and Ohio all went Demo- 
cratic in 1948. 

Or, if any one of these three States had 
gone Republican and the States rights Dem- 
ocrats had been able to carry Texas with 23 
electoral votes, we would again have had a 
situation where Truman would not have re- 
ceived a majority in the electoral college. In 
fact, if both California and Ohio had gone 
Democratic, but Illinois had gone Republi- 
can, then Truman would still have been pre- 
vented from getting a majority in the elec- 
toral college if any one of the four Southern 
States of Virginia with 11 electoral votes, 
Georgia with 12 electoral votes, North Caro- 
lina with 14 electoral votes or the other 10 
electoral votes from Tennessee had gone for 
THURMOND. We would have had the same 
result if Texas, with her 28 electoral votes, 
and any two other Southern States had gone 
for THURMOND, 

If any of the situations above mentioned 
had come about, the election of a President 
would have been thrown into the House of 
Representatives, with each State having one 
vote. If a majority of the State delegations 
in the House had been Democratic, there 
would have been no chance for a Republican 
to have been elected President. The House 
of Representatives would have been limited 
in its vote for President to the three high 
men in the electoral college, viz: Truman, 
Dewey, and THURMOND. Under the Consti- 
tution the House of Representatives could 
not have gone outside and elected anyone 
other than one of the three high men in the 
electoral college. If a majority of the State 
Delegations in the House had been Demo- 
cratic (and they certainly will be in 1960), 
the selection of a President would then have 
been strictly between Truman and THuR- 
MOND. The Republicans would not have 
thrown their votes away by voting for Dewey. 
If the southern Congressmen had stgod by 
THURMOND, as I am sure they would have 
done had they seen a chance to elect the first 
southern President since the Civil War, I 
doubt if there was a Republican Congress- 
man who would have voted for Truman in 
preference to THURMOND. In the first place, 
no one had even been more badly abused 
than those Republican Congressmen had 
been by Truman. In the next place, a sound 
and conservative statesman of the type of 
Strom THURMOND would appeal much more 
strongly to the average Republican Congress- 
man than would Truman with his socialistic 
leanings. 

Consequently, the States rights movement 
came very hear succeeding in 1948, and it 
was far from being a forlorn hope. As one 
of the noted columnists put it, THuRMOND’s 
me “didn’t miss by more than an eye- 
ash.” 

I could not better express the feelings and 
sentiments of the vast majority of the con- 
servative States Rights Democrats of the 
South than to quote the very forceful and 
vigorous language of Texas’ great Governor, 
Allan Shivers. The following is the state- 
ment of Governor Shivers: 

“In the dignity of our history and the 
majesty of our manhood we say to the na- 
tional party: ‘We must see the black and 
white of the platform and the color of the 
eyes of the nominees . We offer no blind, 
debasing, humiliating pledge in advance, to 
accept without murmur whatever may be 
handed in grudging charity after we have 
stupidly surrendered in advance and cravenly 
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thrown ourselves at your mercy.’ No, the 
Democratic Party of Texas, I hope, is to be 
dealt with in 1952 before, during, and, if 
necessary, after the national convention in 
July. I scorn the suggestion that ‘loyalty’ 
demands an abject contemptible uncondi- 
tional surrender in advance to the whims or 
dictates.of any absentee overlords of the 
national party. 

“The self-governing and self-respecting 
Democratic Party of Texas, which nurtured 
the still, small light of the party of Jefferson 
and Jackson for 50 years during which it was 
extinguished in darkness in the North and 
East, does not slink or cower, hat in hand, 
to anybody’s back door to make a blind 
trade of our heritage for a small handout.” 

Those are magnificent, forceful, fighting, 
and ringing words. Would that more south- 
erners had shown a like manful, defiant, and 
fighting spirit when the customs and tradi- 
tions of our beloved people have been so vi- 
ciously attacked by those who are so aptly 
described by Governor Shivers as “absentee 
overlords of the national party.” 

Our fight should, of course, be made within 
the framework of our own party—the Demo- 
cratic Party of our respective States. No 
third party should be considered. All" we 
have to do is to see to it that our people 
are placed in a position whe? their wishes 
can be freely expressed in the primaries of 
their own party: For the present—and prob- 
ably for some decades to come—our State 
will in all probability vote the Democratic 
ticket in the November-general election. It 
is our job to see to it that this Democratic 
ticket for which we vote is a ticket which 
represents the voice and sentiments of the 
real people of the South, and not a ticket 
forced upon us by the national convention 
of any party, masquerading as Democrats, 
when such party has not the slightest con- 
ception of what we mean by States rights, 
the cornerstone of the Democratic Party, as 
we have known it throughout the years. We 
do not wish to leave the Democratic Party, 
but, on the other hand, we are not willing 
for a group having ideas entirely foreign to 
our views to take over the party known as 
the Democratic Party and try to make us— 
through our party loyalty—swallow ideas and 
principles which we are unwilling to adopt. 
All we have to do is to keep our State Demo- 
cratic primaries open to all Democrats and 
in these primaries nominate as our candi- 
dates for presidential electors for the ensu- 
ing general election only candidates who are 
willing to fight for the principles for which 
the Democratic Party as we have known it 
down the years has stood. We can only do 
this when our voters are free and can express 
their views at the polls. The voters cannot 
have a free expression of their wishes if they 
are to be bound by party rules that force 
them to vote for candidates who may have 
different views from their own. The State 
Democratic executive committees of the 
Southern States would be pulling off a Rus- 
sian stunt if, while urging everyone to vote, 
they would only permit them to vote for can- 
didates for presidential elector who will 
promise to support whoever is nominated by 
@ national convention in which the smaller 
States have very little voice. For example, 
in 1948 we nominated as our presidential 
electors 11 stanch State rights Democrats, 
I was among that number and was made 
chairman of the Alabama presidential elec- 
tors. When we participated in our party’s 
primary, we took a pledge to support the 
nominees of that primary in the ensuing 
general election, and this is exactly what we 
did. We supported ourselves in the general 
election and were overwhelmingly elected. 
Then, in compliance with the promise we 
had made to the people of our State that we 
would never cast an electoral vote for Harry 
Truman or anyone else advocating his anti- 
segregation programs, we cast Alabama's 
electoral vote for Thurmond and Wright. 
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Perhaps it would be well for me briefly to 
review, especially for the benefit of the 
younger generation, why it is that for decades 
past we have had what is known as “The 
Solid South.” We never hear of the “Solid 
North,” the “Solid West,” or the Solid East,” 
and here is the reason. Shortly after the 
tragic era of the sixties, the Republican 
Party was in power and that party was 
headed by such South haters as Thaddeus 
Stevens who, spurred on by his Negro mis- 
tress, wished to treat us as a group of con- 
quered provinces and furthermore desired to 
Africanize the South. The Republican 
Party stood for a strong and powerful cen- 
tralized Government in Washington rather 
than for home rule, local self-government, 
or what is more correctly termed State’s 
Rights. While I do not think the group 
then in control in Washington represented 
the sober sentiment of the great majority of 
the people of the North and East, yet they 
were in power, and had divided our South- 
land into a number of military districts with 
a military general over each district, backed 
up by» Federal bayonets, Then came the 
historical congressional election of 1874, 
when there occurred an upheaval which 
neither the politicians nor newspapers had 
forseen. The Democrats were swept into 
control of the Congress by a great victory 
which was referred to as a “tidal wave.” I 
think that was the origin of the term “tidal 


- wave” which has been frequently used in 


our political life for the past 75 years. With 
the Democrats in complete control of Con- 
gress, the Thaddeus Stevens group of South- 
haters who wished to grind our Southland 
under their iron heels was unable to obtain 
appropriations of the n funds with 
which to continue the subjugation of the 
South. The Grand Old Democratic Party,— 
a name I will always revere, honor, love and 
cherish,—having charge of the purse strings 
of the Nation, refused to furnish further 
funds to continue the oppression of our 
people. The result was that Federal troops 
had to be withdrawn from the South, as 
they would not serve without pay. This was 
the end of “Carpetbagism” in the South— 
at least, during that Tragic Era—and our 
Nation settled down to become the greatest 
on the face of the globe. 

The doctrine of States’ rights as guaran- 
teed by the 10th amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, was at that time 
recognized throughout the Nation as the 
foundation stone of the Democratic Party as 
our fathers and grandfathers knew it. The 
Democratic Party, following the teachings of 
the immortal Jefferson, demanded that each 
State be permitted to handle its own affairs 
instead of each State having to take orders 
from Washington. 

We can well understand, when we reflect 
on this situation, why it is that southern 
men and women of all classes and of every 
shade of thought—ministers, bank presi- 
dents, engineers, doctors, lawyers, architects, 
industrialists, office and factory workers, 
white collar employees of every type, farmers, 
laborers, and all other southerners—unitedly 
stood by the Democratic Part; eae ee then 
known. It was the party 
interference from Washington wie the ee oe 
ternal affairs of the States and it was only by 
handling our own affairs, without interfer- 
ence from Washington, that our southern 
civilization could possibly survive. 

From that day down to a few brief years 


destruction. We furnished our electoral 


all 
the candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the Democratic Party d 
any electoral votes, except those of the Solid 


| 
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South. But for us the Democratic Party as 


Party, 
Party, the Know Nothing , and countless 
other parties whose names ed across the 
political horizon for a few brief months or 
years. 

But now, what do we find? We find the 
party that we of the South admittedly saved 
from destruction on a number of occasions, 
brutally, turning against us and biting the 
hand that fed it. No more unscrupulous 
plan could be concocted by the mind of man 
for wrecking a civilization than the plan 
which the anti-South faction of the Na- 
tional Democratic Party devised for no other 
purpose than to lure the Negro vote of Har- 
lem and the slums of other northern and 
eastern cities. To this plan they give the 
high-sounding name of “Civil Rights Pro- 
gram.” It should more properly be termed 
a “Civil Strife Program.” By this shame- 
ful and conscienceless betrayal of the South, 
and by this endeavoring to force upon us 
impossible conditions, they hope to keep the 
Negro vote of the North and East. Just think 
to what depths of degradation they have 
sunk when they are willing to stab in the 
back those who have on numerous occasions 
saved their party from eomplete destruc- 
tion. It is hard te conceive that such un- 
principled political opportunists could live 
in this great country of ours. 

We can well understand why it is that 
under existing conditions there is no longer 
the burning desire which formerly existed 
in the hearts of all southerners to see the 
banner of the so-called National Democratic 
Party victorious. To many of us that party 
is regarded as a group of socialists mas- 
querading as Democrats under the name of 
“National Democratic Party.” 

The South has ample “presidential tim- 
ber” and if the Southern States would pool 
their political power, so to speak, by a wise 
use of their electoral votes, I have no doubt 
that a great southerner can be put in the 
White House. To mention several of the 
great leaders of the South who would adorn 
the office of President of the United States, 
and whom we could all be proud of, let me 
refer to such outstanding southern states- 
men as Harry F. Byrrp, of Virginia; James 
B. Byrnes and Strom THurmonp, of South 
Carolina, both of whom are worthy succes- 
sors to such great and patriotic South Caro- 
linians as Wade Hampton and the immortal 
John C. Calhoun; Senator James O. East- 
LAND, of Mississippi; Governor Allan Shivers, 
of Texas; and Senator RicHarp B. RUSSELL 
and Senator Herman TaLmance, of Georgia. 
These great southern statesmen are a few 
of those who have been most active in the 
fight to preserve the South and its traditions. 

I feel confident that if the South will 
stand together by use of its electoral votes 
it can control the situation in 1960. With- 
out some part of the southern electoral vote 
I don’t think that the nominee of either the 
National Republican Party or of the Na- 
tional Democratic Party can get a majority 
of the electoral votes, and when the election 
of a President is thrown into the House of 
Representatives, it is my firm belief that 
the candidate for President supported by 
the States’ rights electers from the Southern 
States will be elected, because the House 
of Representatives will be Democratic. No 
Republican Congressman, when he saw a 
Republican had no chance in a Democratic 
House, would think of such a thing as vot- 
ing for the nominee of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in preference to voting 
for a great Southern States’ rights Democrat 

-of the type of the statesmen above men- 
tioned. 

In Alabama and other Southern States 


* there is a very sincere respect and affection 
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existing in the relationship between the 
races. We southerners are proud of the fact 
that we have none of the horrible race riots 
which have so frequently occurred in the 
North. There is not an intelligent man or 
woman in the South, white or colored, who 
does not realize that this is due solely to 
the fact that we practice, and wéll insist 
upon, the absolute segregation of the races. 
In Chicago, Detroit, East St. Louis, and other 
northern cities there have been more Ne- 
groes killed in one race riot than in all the 
lynchings in all of the Southern States in 
all of the 90 years since the Civil War. Not- 
withstanding our ideal racial relations in 
the South, the abolishment of all segregation 
laws and practices is one of the main planks 
in the so-called civil rights program. 

There is no State in the Union in which 
the relations between the white people and 
their colored friends are more harmonious 
and friendly than in the State of Alabama. 
In fact, Alabama and other Southern States 
are the only places on the face of the globe 
where two entirely separate and distinct 
races live together, side by side, in peace and 
harmony. All intelligent southerners, both 
black and white, well know that this is due 
solely to our segregation laws and practices 
now in force and which wili continue in 
force. 4 

The attempt to force upon the South an 
FEPC law is, of course, nothing more nor less 
than an effort to break down all segregation 
practices. 

One of the finest tributes ever paid to the 
southern people was that of the late Senator 
Borah, one of the really great Republican 
Senators of a few years ago. In discussing 
our handling of the race situation, Senator 
Borah made this statement: 

“I shall contend that the southern -people 
have met the race problem and deait with 
it with greater patience, greater tolerance, 
greater intelligence, and greater succeés than 
any people in recorded history dealing with 
a problem of similar nature.” 

What a pity that men like Harry Truman 
of Missouri, Hubert Humphrey, of Minnesota, 
and Adlai Stevenson, of Illinois, could not 
have the understanding, the intelligence, the 
wisdom, the fairness, and the knowledge of 
history that men like Senator Borah pos- 
sessed. 


I appreciate the tact that in 1948 when 
many southerners refused “to take it lying 
down” but stood up and fought like men, 
some of those who made the fight were 
penalized by bureaucratic Washington by 
having their patronage taken away from 
them. As a result of this we now find some 
of these very officeholders crawling back to 
Washington, begging forgiveness and prom- 
ising to be good little boys and never to 
transgress again. I guess it is the old case 
of “the burnt child dreads the fire.” How- 
ever, the vast majority of Southerners who 
are not interested in holding any political 
job but who are only interested in trying 
to save our wonderful country before it is 
too late, are not overawed by the threat of 
bureaucratic Washington to deny them any 
patronage. They will vote as freeborn 
American citizens for what they know is 
best for their country, unless the small 
groups constituting the State Democratic 
executive committees of the respective 
Southern States adopt resolutions which will 
compel Democrats to stay out of their State 
Democratic primaries unless they will first 
take an oath to support the nominees of the 
so-called Democratic National Convention 
even though such nominees openly and de- 
fiantly announce their.intention to wreck 
our southern way of life and play havoe with 
the friendly relationship existing between 
the races throughout the South by abolish- 
ing all segregation. 

The large group of southerners to which I 
belong is frequently referred to by the Tru- 
manites, the Humphreyites and the Steven- 
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sonites as “Dixiecrats.” To me “Dixie” is a 
grand old name and always will be. I could 
not possibly have any objection to the word 
“Dixiecrat” except that it carries with it the 
idea that the indignant revolt of our people 
as a result of the usurpation of the powers 
of the States by the Federal Government, as 
a result of the wasteful expenditures of 
public funds, as a result of the creation of 
countless Federal jobs for the faithful and 
as a result of the almost unbearable tax bur- 
den which has been piled upon the shoulders 
of all classes of our people, is confined to the 
South, when, as a matter of fact, this indig- 
nation is nationwide. The word “Dixiecrat” 
is applied to us in sneering and contemptuous 
tones by the “Patronage Counter Boys’— 
even by some southerners who are eating out 
of the public trough—who try to make light 
of the fight we are making to preserve our 
civilization. ' 

Let me add that I am confident that there 
are thousands, yes, tens of thousands, of 
genuine and worthwhile Americans in States 
throughout the North, East and West, who 
believe as we do that the Constitution is the 
law of the land and that the States should 
run their own affairs without interference 
from Washington. A strong States’ Rights 
candidate for President of the type I have 
above mentioned would be welcomed by such 
citizens in all sections of our country, and 
we would undoubtedly receive help from 
areas of America outside of the South, in our 
fight to restore constitutional government 
to our people. 

Some of the politicians who wish to whip 
the South in line try to scare and frighten 
our Representatives in the Congress—both 
in the Senate and in the House—by threat- 
ening them with demotions on committees, 
the loss of committee chairmanships, etc. 
To anyone familiar with the situation this 
is ridiculous and really silly. The national 
Democrats, even if the Democrats were in 
control of the Senate and the House, could 
not possibly organize either branch without 
the votes of the southern Democrats. 
Furthermore, in 1948, none of the 39 Con- 
gressmen or 8 Senators who supported Thur- 
mond and Wright were in any manner de- 
moted on committees or deprived of commit- 
tee assignments. Then, too, threats like this 
really + nowhere as the average southerner 
does ndt scare very easily. 

It is my sincere hope that the people of 
the South will rise up in 1960 as Alabama, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
did in 1948, and make their voices heard in 
the electoral college in the selection of our 
next President and Vice President. 





Indignities to Humanity by Red China 
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HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Passaic (N.J.) Herald-News on Satur- 
day, March 19, 1960, carried a page 1 
story with the caption “Meyner Pro- 
poses U.N. Admit China.” Speaking in 
Los Angeles, Calif.. Governor Meyner 
was quoted as saying: 

For if the United Nations can be trans- 
formed into an agengy with effective powers, 
then the real question will be, not should 
Communist China be admitted to member- 
ship, but rather what can the world do to 
make sure that Communist China doesn’t 
stay out. 


+ 
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I find myself in disagreement with this 
point of view. The country we are talk- 
ing about is the same one that had the 
audacity to inflict an outrageous 20-year 
sentence upon Bishop James Edward 
Walsh. This was but the most recent of 
a series of indignities to ee by 
Red China. 

May we remember these ‘aiits and the 
unheeded protests of Secretary Herter 
when we consider whether or not such 
a government should be a part of the 
United Nations, 





Nothing Is Wrong That a Little Money 
Can’t Cure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been a supporter of an expanded 
program of range rehabilitation on our 
public lands. The deterioration of this 
public asset has not only resulted in 
hardships for current users of the range, 
but means that we, as a nation, are not 
getting the maximum benefit of this im- 
portant resource. A realistic program of 
rehabilitating these rangelands is de- 
manded by our traditional multiple use 
approach to land management. *I com- 
mend to other Members’ attention the 
following editorial from the Oregon Cat- 
tleman of March 1960: 

NoTHING Is Wronc THaT a LITTLE MONEY 
Can’t CURE 


(By Cecil L. Edwards) 


A 5- to 20-fold increase per acre in forage 
production could be easily attained if a 
greater share of the funds received from na- 
tional public land resources were diverted to 
restoration of Oregon’s public rangelands. 
In short there is nothing wrong with the 
Bureau of Land Management practices that 
& little money couldn't cure. Range restora- 
tion experiments have conclusively proven 
that there are several million acres of Oregon 
land that will respond in almost dramatic 
fashion to seeding practices using improved 
native grasses such as Whitmar's beardless 
wheat grass (domestic version of famed 
Oregon blue bunch grass}, crested wheat 
grass and others that have shown adaptabil- 
ity to Oregon range conditions and use. Re- 
seeding, brush clearing (elimination of sage- 
brush, rabbit brush and Juniper), develop- 
ment of water holes, building of fences and 
cattle guards for management control and 
a carefully planned grass seeding program 
would do the job. Careful analysis shows 
that the costs of such a program carried out 
on @ long range basis would actually be a 
paying investment not only in direct returns 
to the Government from greater rental fees 
and increased tax receipts, but also measured 
in indirect returns that come under the 
broad complex of applied conservation. 

Bureau of Land Management receives 
about seven times more money from the sale 
of natural resources on the public lands than 
is committed back to the land. True a large 
part of these receipts are from such non- 
renewable resources as minerals, gas and oil, 
therefore it would seem all the more in the 
public interest and wisdom to literally 





« plough back some of these funds in that 
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great and ever valuable renewable resource— 
grass. Nature will then take over and with 
good management, provide a new crop every 
year. Oregon is apportioned only about 


$225,000 for all range projects that involve’ 


some 15 million or more acres. This is a 
pittance when considered in relation to the 
chore. Costs of range improvement work 
varies from $3 to about $8 per acre. This is 
@ real bargain when it is considered that in 
a typical average instance, 4 acres can be 
made to take care of as much game or as 
many head of livestock as 20 acres or more 
are now required to do. An increase in the 
capacity of ranges is the only practical an- 
swer to the ever increasing BLM cutbacks 
and to the big squeeze being imposed on the 
cattle industry through accelerating recre- 
ational demands. It is suggested that all 
readers of this editorial whether rancher or 
conservationist write their -Congressman, 
outline the facts and press for a greater di- 
version of public land receipts to the im- 
provement of public lands, The rotogravure 
section in this issue carries a picture story 
of the Bureau of Land Management in Ore- 
gon, its problems and practices. Write your 
Congressman today. 





Address by Dr. Harlan Hatcher at Annual 
Congressional Dinner of University of 
Michigan Club 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I take pleasure in calling to the 
attention of my colleagues the following 
speech by Dr. Harlan Hatcher, president 
of the University of Michigan. Dr. 
Hatcher’s timely address was made at the 
annual congressional dinner of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Club of Washington 
on February 24, 1960: 

When the University of Michigan men are 
gathered together anywhere in the world, 
they will represent a good share of the lead- 
ership in their respective communities and 
in the business or professions which they 
serve. 

Our reunions in Washington are annual 
demonstrations of their numbers and their 
distinction, especially in the field of pub- 
lie service. Once again I salute you, and 
express the pride of the university in your 
work and your accomplishments. 

I greet you with a truism: this is a fast- 
moving era. It is hard to keep it in focus 
or in perspective. You must take some 
specific benchmark in time, like the pros- 
trate Europe of 1947 and the Recovery Act 
or Marshall plan. bill of April 1948, and 
measure it against the present prosperity 
of West Germany and the debate on 12th- 
year extension of the plan with a budget of 
over $4 billion. 

Or you weigh the fact that we no longer 
monopolize the A-bomb, but share it with 
Great Britain and now France, and are in 
danger of being surpassed by the U.S.S.R. 
And we consider the new debate touched off 
by the missile and space age. 

In industry we have only to measure the 
magnificent General Motors and Ford re- 
search centers in their campus settings 
against these same establishments when I 
became president of the university 9 years 
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ago. Pre-World War II plants are largely 
out of date and have been réplaced with 
new ones making that were only 


the nature of our changing world environ- 
ment. You may add your own. They will 
touch every detail of your personal, com- 
munity, and national life. 

The University of Michigan helps create 
these changes. It must also respond to 
the changes which it has helped to effect. 
There are perhaps a dozen or so pacesetters 
among the universities in the world today. 
Without trying to rank them in order of 
distinction and service, the University of 
Michigan must accept the honor and the 
responsibility of being one of them. Our 
university would have to undergo constant 
change merely to retain its relative posi- 
tion. It must move Boy forward to 
provide the research and training on the 
rising levels which the safety and welfare 
of the Nation so urgently demand. 

We are having some trouble getting really 
conscious of the nature of these demands 
and adjusting to the rising level. We have 
all been so busy trying to keep up with 
the needs of our growing children on their 
way through nursery, kindergarten, the 
grades, and now the high schools, that we 
haven’t actually attacked the problems con- 
fronting the colleges and the universities. 

We haven’t much time, and we can’t 
put it off much longer. E 

We still seem to think that it is just a 


. matter of some more teachers and class- 


rooms and a TV to accommodate 
more undergraduate students in our col- 
leges. It is that, of course, but in this 
decade and for this generation a bacca- 
laureate degree is only a .: It is 
now roughly the equivalent of a high school 
diploma in our fathers’ day. 

Of the 24,000 students now enrolled at 
the University of , almost 40 per- 
cent already have attained their first de- 
gree. On this one thread you may unravel 
the story of the swift pace of change in 
our time. And from it you may deduce 
the problems which we must proceed con- 
fidently to solve. 

Our present outmoded and inadequate 
physical facilities bear about the same re- 
lation to the present needs in engineering, 
medicine, music, and dentistry, as the Mack 
Avenue or Highland Park plants would bear 
to present needs of the Ford Motor Co. or 
Kettering’s old laboratory to GM’s program 
of modern research. 

The University of Michigan is a constitu- 
tional corporation with a budget for ali 
operations for the year ending June 30, 
1959, of $92,614,994. Of this amount, $26,- 
000,224 was spent for research, and $40,607,- 
583 in the general fund primarily for sala- 
ries and wages. This general fund item is 
the heart and center of our budget. 

Of this $40,600,000, 914 million came from 
student fees, and $30 million as a direct ap- 
propriation by the State legislature. 

Another vital part of our operation is capi- 
tal outlay, We were making good progress 
on overcoming obsolescence and adding 
urgently needed space for our 16 colleges 
and schools. 
to an abrupt halt, and no money has been 
provided by the State for new construction 
since that time. The situation has gone 
from serious to critical in this fast-moving 
age. Our planned program languishes while 
our needs mount. 

These few facts will help pose the most 
pressing problem the university has con- 
fronted in many years. When and how 
will we be able to regain our traditional 
place in faculty salaries to guarantee the 
retention of, and addition to, our distin- 
guished faculty? When and how can we 
get started again on building the facilities 
needed by all units, but especially by en- 


But in 1957 the program came 
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_Mountain near Ann Arbor. 


and the sciences, by medicine, 

dentistry, education, architecture, and mu- 
sic? 

I understand that about 90 percent of our 


“military striking force is vested in Strategic 


Air Command. I would say that at least 90 
percent of our country’s creative force cen- 
ters in the colleges and universities. And 
in many critical shortage areas, it resides in 
@ limited number of our ranking univer- 
sities. They must be nourished and sup- 
ported. The whole precious future of the 
Nation depends upon it. How shall we do 
it? 

Under the special stresses of our time, 
and the resulting American psychology, it 
has become natural and habitual to turn 
to Washington and ask for Federal aid for 
a great variety of services—including some 
aspects of education. 

The American tradition has been, and still 
is in theory, that full responsibility for edu- 
cation rests in the community, the district, 
or the State. By and large these local agen- 
cies have done a fair job, and in some 
cases a most outstanding one. 

But the problem is big and getting bigger; 
the needs are now pressing, and becoming 
critical and national in scope. We have 
been edging into, or drifting into, or back- 
ing into stronger and stronger Federal in- 
volvement. Let’s take a quick look at the 
developing situation. 

The National Government is already 
spending heavily for research. The research 
demands of the country, especially in all 
aspects of defense, have become as stupen- 
dous as they are urgent. The scientific per- 
sonnel in our universities have been called 
upon for help. The Federal Government 
enters into contract with the university for 
this research service, and the universities 
have responded, often for patriotic reasons 
at some expense and sacrifice of mission to 
themselves. This is now a major assign- 
ment in institutions like Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, California Institute of 
‘Technology, the University of Michigan, the 
University of Chicago, and the University of 
California at Berkeley. Ever-increasing sums 
of Federal money go to the support of this 
effort. The program has become so inter- 
twined with the institutions that serious 
consequences would result if this support 
were suddenly cut off. It amounts to about 
$20 million a year at the University of Mich- 
igan. 

The Government has taken on some major 
responsibilities in the field of health and 
medical care for the Nation. Research, 
medical training, and patient care are ex- 
pensive, The Federal Government has given 
substantial aid to medical colleges and 
schools of public health to provide buildings 
and laboratories and to support certain pro- 
grams of training and research. Grants 
from this source have enabled us to keep 
moving in the last 2 years at the University 
of Michigan where we have added to the 
labaratories of the school of public health, 
and have built, jointly with the State and 
foundation funds, a Mental Health Research 
Institute, and, jointly with private gifts, a 
laboratory for the college of pharmacy. 

The Federal Government helped us build 
our great new radiotelescope at Peach 
It recognized 
responsibility for helping educate the veter- 
ans who had served in World War II and in 
Korea. The $16 billions invested in this 
effort are among the most productive ever 
spent by the Nation. It has also acted as 
guarantor for loans for building student 
housing on a self-liquidating basis. 

The Federal Government recently extend- 
ed still further its responsibility through the 
National Science Foundation and the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. It gave some 


recognition to the teaching staff under the 
Fulbright bill. 
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It has also given aid to communities where 
its activities required a large number of 
people to take up residence and, therefore, 
imposed an undue burden upon the estab- 
lished schools, and where its installations 
removed property from the tax rolls. For 
many decades it has Made substantial appro- 
priations to the agricultural colleges for re- 
search and extension services of many types. 
And, in the days when the Federal Govern- 
ment had something of its own to give away, 
it granted Government lands to the States 
to establish schools, and, later on, what are 
still termed the land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities. Our great Willow Run Research 
Laboratories were a gift to the university by 
the Federal Government as surplus property. 

This, together with school-lunch pro- 
grams, teaching materials, and kindred 
items, is not an exhaustive list, but a fair 
sample of the nature, extent, and magnitude 
of Federal aid to education as it has so far 
developed. 

The one critical final step which has not 
been taken is a direct appropriation by the 
Congress to pay professional salaries and to 
build classrooms and teaching laboratories 
and libraries on the campuses. 

Yet, as I have already pointed out, these 
two items, the operating budget and the 
classrooms of all types, are right now among 
our most urgent needs, and our State leg- 
islatures are finding it difficult to finance 
them. 

Should the Federal Government take the 
final plunge and give aid for these pur- 
poses? 


One of these days the Congress will have 
to give an answer to this one. It may not 
be one dramatic act, but a series of smaller 
ones that will drift us into a policy. 

This is a question that needs the most 
careful study and appraisal. We need to 
know what we are doing and why. I will 
make a few observations on it. Education 
for the growing child population is a na- 
tional necessity. Research and training on 
the advanced graduate and professional level 
and in certain critical shortage areas has 
now become equally vital to the United 
States as a Nation. The traditional inter- 
est of the individual States meshes with the 
new and advanced collective needs of the 
Union. It is already a serious question 
whether the single efforts and decisions of 
each separate State can do what the Nation 
as a whole must have done. Our few dis- 
tinguished private institutions which are 
equipped to serve this need can carry only 
a part of the load. The responsibilities 
of publicly supported universities are grave 
and inescapable. 

By and large the States have done well by 
their universities. But the individual States 
consider themselves handicapped by the 
present tax structure and the philosophy 
behind it. In any quest for taxes the Fed- 
eral Government comes first. The Con- 
gress of the United States can and does 
levy and collect taxes in Michigan beyond 
the imagination or practical power of the 
legislature of the State. The legislature says 
taxes are already too high, and that other 
sources of revenue have been preempted by 
the Federal Government. They may rec- 
ognize the needs of higher education for staff 
and facilities but they say they cannot find 
the money after the Federal Government has 
taken its levy. 

Increasingly the mood of the local units 
is to cut back or stand still, or to seek aid 
from the Federal Government. Yet the 
hard fact remains that the Congress has 
no money it does not collect from the same 
people whom the legislatures says it can- 
not tax further. It is a head-on collision 
nearing a stalemate. Some accommodation 
to the dilemma must be found soon. 

It seems unlikely that State legislatures 
will move far enough and fast enough to do 
what is nationally required. 
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It is certain that the Nation as a whole 
must have bold, vigorous, and immediate 
action to protect its stake in education, par- 
ticularly on the highest levels where the 
expense is greatest. 

The Congress, therefore, has a limited 
number of choices. To be exact, it has 
three. 

1. It could. make a direct appropriation 
in some form to help support faculty salaries, 
to provide laboratories, libraries, and class- 
rooms, and to aid the general operation’s 
budget. Serious problems of philosophy, 
tradition, law, and administration attend 
this one. This is the step not yet taken 
and it has many pitfalls that should be care- 
fully marked and labeled. 

2. It could voluntarily and with stated 
intent relinquish certain sources of revenue, 
or allocdte earmarked funds, to the States 
on which they could levy for the support of 
education. 

8. It could enter into partnership with 
the legislatures in determining what joint 
responsibilities they share on the national 
and State level, and it could then exercise 
its more potent taxing power to see that the 
national as well as the State interest in 
education is served. The University Grants 
Committee of Great Britain is one possible 
form which this solution might take. 

A possible fourth choice, that of a hands- 
off policy, has long since been exercised as 
we have already indicated. 

It is possible that any of these alternatives 
could be operated within the American tradi- 
tion of local responsibility and control in 
education. It is no longer a question of 
Federal aid, but of how much, in what form, 
for what purpose. _ 

We cannot permanently drift along in our 
new world setting without a more rational 
and assured plan of support for our universi- 
ties, and we should have a firm and accept- 
able rationale for Federal participation. 

At this point one looks again at our great 
and wonderful Republic, and the values for 
which it stands. Our pride in our achieve- 
ments for our people is matched only by the 
envy or the determination of other nations 
to catch up with and overtake us. These 
countries know that education is the key 
that unlocked the door to greatness for us. 
They are emulating usin this. The dividends 
which they are beginning to reap are grati- 
fying to them. 

We may not slumber or sleep or grow com- 
placent. We must press on for the right 
things. And then we must be willing, after 
sorting them out and marking their value, to 
pay for them. 

Why are we all working so hard? What 
do we want to buy with our higher wages 
and bigger dividends? 

Of course we want to buy houses, cars, food, 
clothes, and other private spending items. 
We also want to buy education, general 
health, roads, and reasonable happiness and 
security for our children, ourselves, and the 
older members of our families, and for our 
country. 

These services can be had for most of our 
people only through the group investment 
principle of individual payments to a re- 
sponsible operating agency. Unfortunately 
we have no better label for this investment 
or purchase plan than the annoying and un- 
lovely word, taxes. This sorry word was dis- 
figured long ago by the arbitrary taxgatherer 
of ancient and selfish tyrants. It, therefore, 
has wrapped round it an aura of extortion, of 
robbery, of seizing the substance of the needy 
family to gratify the lust of the idle. 

We need a new name for our service-pur- 
chase plan, Perhaps if we called it our quar- 
terly payment to the Great American Invest- 
ment Trust Fund we might understand the 
process better and participate more willingly. 

We could advertise it with Securities and 
Exchange Commission approval as the one 
gilt-edge, blue-chip, growth-stock corpora- 
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tion that is guaranteed to hedge us against 
inflation and yield the highest dividends and 
richest returns on our investment. 

Then we might talk more realistically 
about the things we must buy for America, 
and decide more rationally which we shall 
pay for by private purchase plans, and which 
and how much we shall buy for the citizens 
as club members. 

The US.S.R. resolved this by virtually 
abolishing the freedom of choice of the in- 
dividual. Its leaders are quite boastful of 
their plan of complete state authority and 
imposed control. They claim that this is the 
way of progress and the future, and that they 
will overtake and surpass this “supreme 
achievement of capitalism” which is America. 

I honestly don’t think they will. And I 
think our way of diverse support and in- 
dividual freedom can meet the challenge. 
But I shall feel a lot happier about it when 
we shed a little more of our easy complacency, 
and face up to the inescapable and demand- 
ing fact that we must get on with the excit- 
ing and rewarding task of making and keep- 
ing our great universities the best in the 
world. The extra margin that produces 
greatness makes all the differences in the 
returns. 





Ireland’s Day of Joy and Thanksgiving 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I sin- 
cerely regret that the editorial taken 
from the New York paper, the Irish 
Echo, did not reach me in time to insert 
on Saint Patrick’s Day, March 17. How- 
ever, in reading this editorial, I was 
struck with something new and I take 
the position that it is never too late to 
pay tribute to Saint Patrick and, there- 
fore, insert herewith the editorial of the 
Irish Echo written for Saint Patrick’s 
Day, 1960, and commend it to all 
readers: 


St. Patrick’s Day is with us again. The 
world has long recognized it as a day out- 
standing in the annals of Ireland’s contribu- 
tions to civilization through the medium of 
Chritsian culture for hundreds and hundreds 
of years. The universality of its recognition 
is unique as a testimony of the world’s ap- 
preciation of a saint whose influence on 
Ireland’s mode of life changed its whole 
concept of the eternal destiny of mankind, 
lifting it to a supreme and sublime acknowl- 
edgment of the Heavenly Creater of all 
humanity. 

As a day of joy and thanksgiving for the 
ineffable and efficacious blessings which 
St. Patrick brought to Ireland, the 17th of 
March is, with the Irish race both in the 
land of its nativity and away from its shores, 
a day to be observed and celebrated with due 


‘ cognizance of racial traditions for festive 


occasions, among which worship of God, that 
was so dear to the heart of Ireland’s national 
apostle, has priority. That is surely a fitting 
form of both devotion to God and reverence 
to the one who made His name a household 
word in Ireland. 

And the Irish-born Gael and those who 
came among the Gael and adopted the native 
customs of the race are justified in making 
St. Patrick’s Day an event which is redo- 
lent of olden and historic times of patriotism 
and allegiance to faith and fatherland. In 
many a far distant land from Ireland its 
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exiles epitomize those traditional aspects of 
the country in which St. Patrick was to 
find so much pleasure and consolation among 


its people. 
THE WEARING OF THE GREEN 


The green banner for Ireland's honor 
And the shamrock so evergreen, 
They are ours here after the manner 
Of the land where they first were seen. 


Parades in honor of St. Patrick's Day in 
the United States, and there will be quite 
a number of th®m with some of the largest 
within the environs of this city, will, as 
customarily, be featured by a general wear- 
ing of the green in regalia, banners, flags, 
rosettes, and uniforms, with an overall dis- 
play of the shamrock among the paraders. 
This is what really makes the outdoor cele- 
brations connected with Ireland's great an- 
nual festival so attractive and colorful and, 
most of all, so reminiscent of Ireland. 


With the tunes for Ireland's glory, 
Flourishing from bagpipe and fife, 
Telling us again the story 

Of Ireland’s patriot life. 


There should be no need to remind any 
person of Irish birth or descent that a green 
token of some sort should be displayed by 
that person as a mark of esteem for the 
commemoration of Ireland’s patron saint, 





Our Monetary System: How the Tight- 
Money and High-Interest Policy Affects 
Small Business and Big Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, on two 
previous occasions I called attention to 
a series of articles published by the 
Texas Observer on the subject of our 
monetary system and on the subject of 
the Federal Reserve’s economic policies 
which are being effectuated through its 
manipulations: of the monetary system. 

Today I want to call attention to the 
third in the series of articles by the 
Texas Observer staff. 

This article explains some of the rea- 
sons for the growth of big business, for 
the tendency for control of more and 
more of the country’s economic resources 
to become concentrated into the hands 
of the giant corporations, and the inter- 
locking relationships between the big in- 
dustrial and utility corporations and the 
big financial corporations. 


As I have indicated on previous oc- 
casions, these articles by the Texas Ob- 
server review the record and the activi- 
ties of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PATMAN]-on the subject of the manage- 
ment of our monetary system,.and the 
articles thus frequently quote our dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Without reference to this personal as- 


pect of the articles, however, they are 


informative and challenging. It would 
seem to me that the grave problems 
dealt with here are properly the busi- 
ness of all Members of Congress, and I 
believe that all Members will find. these 
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articles both interesting and profitable 


reading. 
The third of the series of articles is as 
follows: 
[From the Texas Observer, Jan. 22, 1960] 
Wuy Borrow WHat You Have? 


WASHINGTON, AUSTIN.—WRIGHT PATMAN, 
the Co from Texarkana since 1928, 
is a raging populist, an old-style liberal who 
distrusts Eastern robber barons and casts 
his baleful, corrosive oratory against the New 
York sharpies in what Henry Clay Alexander, 
chairman of Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., of 
Manhattan, calls “the always fascinating and 
and elusive subject of money.” 

ParmMan has never confined his crusades 
to banking. In 1956, for example, he intro- 
duced a bill to graduate the corporate in- 
come tax. Corporations receiving net in- 
come of $50 mililon or less would have re- 
ceived substantial tax reductions (a $10 mil- 
lion net income company would pay 10 per- 
cent less taxes). Corporations with net in- 
comes of $50 million or more would have 
paid higher taxes. The government’s total 
income would have been the same. 

“If it is fair and just to have graduated 
tax rates on individual incomes, then it is 
equally fair and just to have graduated rates 
on corporate incomes,” Patman argued. 
“The tax structures is channeling substan- 
tially all of the income available for invest- 


ment in business growth into a few super- 


giant industrial corporations, and making 
them investment bankers. These corpora- 

tions are rapidly taking possession of all of 
the productive wealth, yet the result is a 
slowing down of industrial growth and a dis- 
appearance of competition, upon which our 
historic public policy depends for regulation. 

terprise system. 


In 1952, he recited, one-tenth of 1 percent 
of U.S. corporations had 48 percent of all the 
net income of the corporations. Nine-tenths 
of 1 percent of the corporations received 71 
percent of all the net corporate income. “We 
need to check the wave of corporate mergers 
and consolidations,” he told the House. 

What happened to his bill?—for it has 
not been heard of since. Parman told the 
Observer in Washington—as though of a trip 
to tH@é moon when he was younger and 
rash—“I ‘t get anywhere on that. I 
couldn’t even get a hearing on it. Perfectly 
justified—but I couldn’t get a hearing.” 


HIS ROLE IN HISTORY 


PaTMANn’s fights for small business are a 
part of the history of the United States. In 
1936 he coauthored the Robinson-Patman 
Act, a basic part of the national law against 
monopoly which is sometimes called the 
small businessman’s Magna Carta. In Au- 
gust 1941, he introduced a resolution calling 
for an investigation into why small business 
was not receiving more defense contracts. 
He was listened to. The House Small Busi- 
ness Committee was created, PATMAN was 
made chairman, and throughout the war 
he watchdogged the interests of small busi- 
ness in the defense effort—automobile and 
tire dealers, of scrap metal by big 
firms, the black market in meat, defense of 
price controls, the lumber industry, the in- 
dependent oilmen. 

In 1942 he introduced the bill which be- 
came the Murray-Patman Act creating a 
Small War Plants Corporation with a revolv- 
ing fund of $150 million. 

Still hard at work on these themes, Par- 
MAN’S small business committee, in a 1959 
report, struck at interlocking directorates 
and managements among the major financial 
and industrial corporations of the country. 
Conclusions: 

“These top financial companies are inter- 
locked with the larger firms of American 
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and finance to a remarkable degree. 
In fact, the degree to which the top financial 


‘companies were found to be interlocked in 


and among themselves is quite remarkable. 

“Of the 135 base companies in the study 
(the largest companies in each field), 107 
shared at least 1 officer or director in com- 
mon with another of the 135 base companies. 
Among the 35 commercial banks, 32 were in- 
terlocked with 1 or more of the other 135 
top companies. Of the 20 mutual savings 
banks, 19 were interlocked with 1 or more 
of the other top financial companies. Of 
the 20 life insurance companies, 18 were in- 
terlocked with 1 or more of the other 135 
companies. Of the 20 fire and casualty com- 
panies, there were also 18. Among the 20 
investment companies, 11 were interlocked 
with at least 1 other company. And, of the 
20 investment banks, 19 had interlocks with 
1 or more of the other 135 companies. 

“Turning, then, to the longer list (1,667) 
of manufacturing, commercial, utility, and 
other nonbase companies, it was found that 
905 shared directors or officers with 1 or 
more of the 135 top financial companies.” 

Last October, speaking to the automobile 
wholesalers of Texas in Dallas, PATMAN advo- 
cated legislation against “predatory pricing” 
in the car industry and warned against grow- 
ing concentration of economic power—a key 
theme of the New Deal dusted off for 1959. 
He demanded to know why the Republicans 
had licensed only 35 new companies under 
the new small business investment company 
program, for which a bill he sponsored ob- 
tained $75 million in new money. He and 
Senator Lynpon Jounson had coauthored the 
basic law on the subject, the Small Business 
Investment Act, in 1958. 

Thus Parman has been fighting what he 
regards as dangeroys concentrations of busi- 
ness power since his earliest days in Congress. 
It surprised no one to hear, last month, that 
he is defending Texas laws prohibiting bank 
monopolies against a pending decision of the 
Federal Reserve Board to permit a bank hold- 
ing company to acquire more voting stock in 
the First National Bank, of Paducah, Tex. 

“I am on the side of small banks, the me- 
dium size banks, and all other banks not 
pursuing a greedy policy,” he says. “I am 
against the greedy big bankers who are trying 
to continue to monopolize the free use of the 
Government’s credit and have a Nation of 
only a few banks with branches.” ~~ 


IN A NUTSHELL, DISNEY 


PaTMAN lay low in the Congress on money 
and banking for many years, quietly drawing 
forth facts on the subject in pubiic hearings. 
Then, in 1943, he appeared as a witness be- 
fore the House Committee on Ways and 
Means during a hearing on “Debt Limit of the 
United States.” If PaTman’s views ever pre- 
vail on the question of money and banking, 
or simply if he is right, his testimony on 
February 13, 1943, was historic. 

At this time the national debt was $135 
billion; by the end of the fiscal year 1944, 
it was to have -zoomed to $210 billion. 
Enormous war expenditures had to be fi- 
nanced. “The occasion of my appearance 
before this committee,” Parmawn said, “is to 
make a suggestion about how billions of 
dollars a year can be saved by Government 
on this huge national debt.” 

“My plan is no different from present 
plans and methods except that no interest 
will be paid by the Government for a large 
part of its credit used to finance the war.” 

He was not, Patman said, opposed to in- 
terest being paid for other people’s hired 
money; he was not opposed to States, coun- 
ties, and political subdivisions paying for 
money they hired. “I am opposed to the 
U.S. Government, which possesses the sov- 
ereign and exclusive privilege of creating 
mioney, paying private bankers for the use 
of its own money,” he declared—and the 
issue was joined, then and there. 
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“These private bankers do not hire their 
own money to the Government,” he declared. 
“They hire only the Government’s money to 
the Government, and collect an interest 
charge annually.” 

This was admitted, Parman said, by the 
highest monetary officials in the Government 
and the major bankers. He had been inter- 
rogating them for years. 

After selling all the war bonds and col- 
lecting all the taxes possible, PATMAN said, 
the Government still needed more money to 
finance the war. “That money must be ob- 
tained through creation; it has got to be 
created. And my point is that the money, 
if it has got to be created on the Govern- 
ment’s credit, that the people should not 
have to pay interest on that money that is 
so created. That is it in a nutshell, Mr. 
Disney.” 

PaTMAN then defended his bill to authorize 
the Federal Reserve banks to issue non- 
interest bearing bonds to finance the part of 
the war that would otherwise be financed 
by the Federal Reserve and the commercial 
banks on 
bonds. 

PATMAN was simply saying that the Gov- 
ernment was giving the banks its credit and 
then paying the banks interest for the use 
of its credit. Congress, under the Constitu- 
tion, has the right to coin money and regu- 
late the value thereof. Some new ,money 
must be created: let the Government create 
it; and inflation will be retarded by the 
amount of interest the Government does not 
have to pay. 

“Why should we burden the taxpayers on 
a@ $300 billion debt, when we know they will 
never be able to pay more than just the in- 
terest on it?” he asked, “That means a per- 
petual debt of $300 billion. That means that 
any inflation that we have in that $300 
billion will remain indefinitely, whereas if 
you adopt a plan of saving the interest on a 
substantial part of that money, you can 
reduce it each year by as much at least as 
you would pay in interest, and then you re- 
duce the inflationary condition each year 
instead of having it remain the same each 
year.” 

MR. DISNEY’S RETORT 

The committee chairman, R. L. Doughton 
of North Carolina, asked Parman how the 
banks could be induced to lend the money 
without getting paid interest. Patmawn told 
him, in effect, he just did not understand. 
The Government-controlled Federal Reserve 
banks would furnish the money. “Suppose 
the Federal Reserve banks balk?” “They 
can’t balk. They are an agency of the Con- 
gress,” PATMAN told him. 

PaTMAN recited testimony in which Mar- 
riner Eccles, head of the Federal Reserve, 
agreed that what the Government does any- 
way is create money to buy Government 
securities. “That is what your money sys- 
tem is,” Eccles had said. 

“Why should the Government borrow its 
own credit?” PaTMan pleaded. “If we spend 
$300 billion on this war, it will cost about 
$8 or $9 billion a year to pay the interest. 
* * * In all probability, this is all the tax- 
payers of this country will be able to pay, 
and will, therefore, be unable to make any 
payment on the principal of the debt each 
year. That being true, all the money that 
will be raised in taxes to pay on the national 
debt will go to the people who are using the 
credit of the Nation absolutely free, and 
who have had farmed out to them the use 
of the idle gold free, and the people will 
therefore be caused to pay a debt that is 
useless, wasteful, extravagant, and unneces- 
sary. 

“The people do not have the money and 
we have got to create it,” Parman said. “I 
don’t want the taxpayers of this Nation to 
pay interest for the next 200 or 300 years, 
That is the point I am trying to make.” 


interest-bearing Government > 
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Doughton was not disposed to effect any 
sudden reforms. “This is a rather sweeping 
change,” he said, “and the committee could 
hardly be to come to a satisfactory 
decision until it heard all the facts from the 
people who wish to be heard.” 

The charge of “greenback” minting and 
“funny money” was suggested by Repre- 
sentative Harold Knutson of Minnesota. He 
recalled that he had been in Germany after 
World War I and had to pay 1,250,000 marks 
for ham, an egg, and coffee he could not 
drink. “I am not saying you haven’t got a 
plan, because I don’t know enough about it,” 
he said. 

PaTMAN said the reason Germany had 
such inflation was their small gold reserve. 
“It does look to me as though we should be 
able to find a way of working out this thing 
without placing too great a strain upon our 
economy,” said Mr. Knutson. “I can’t say 
you haven’t got a good plan, Mr. ParMan, be- 
cause I don’t know.” 

“We don’t have to go to Germany to find 
out about money or currency,” PaTMaNn re- 
joined. “Go to the Confederate States of 
America, after the War Between the States, 
and you will find currency just as worthless. 
* * * That is all that is behind money, the 
integrity of the nation, the ability of the 
people to pay taxes.” 

Mr. Disney—Mr. Wesley E. Disney, Con- 
gressman from Oklahoma—was heard from, 
too, the transcript of the hearing, smelling 
of stockrooms and yellowing with age, re- 
veals. 

“I have heard it suggested that would put 
the Government in the banking business. 
I have heard that statement in connection 
with Mr. Patman’s bill,” he said. 

Ex-Senator Robert L. Owen, chairman of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee at the time of the passage of the Federal 
Reserve Act in 1913, replied: “The Govern- 
ment should leave the banking business to 
the banks, most emphatically, and the banks 
should leave the governing business and the 
exercise of sovereignty to the Government,” 
he said. 

PaTMAN’s bill never passed. Today the 
national debt is only a few billions short of 
$300 billion. The annual interest charges, 
paid out of taxes, have attained $9 billion 
a year, the second largest item in the Federal 
budget. There is no immediate prospect that 
the necessities of taxing and spending will 
permit the reduction of the principal of the 
debt anytime soon. 

If PATMAN was right, something is wrong. 





The New Textile Products Fiber 
Identification Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cently enacted Textile Products Fiber 
Identification Act is a significant ad- 
vance in the long-established congres- 
sional policy of protecting the consum- 
ers of our country against deception in 
the marketing of clothing and textile 
fiber products. 

I believe that the scope and purpose of 
this act should be set out in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp in aid of widespread un- 
derstanding of the beneficial effects of 
this important law. For this reason, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I set out an article on the act 
written by Alvin David Edelson, a knowl- 
edgeable lawyer who has had long expe- 
rience in the field covered by the act. 
The article by Mr. Edelson follows: 


THe New TEXxTILe Fiser Propvucts IDENTIFICA- 
CATION ACT 


(By Alvin David Edelson, associate member 
of the law firm of Noble & Moyle, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and formerly trial attorney 
with the Bureau of Litigation of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission ) 


On March 3, 1960, the Textile Products Fi- 
ber Identification Act, enacted by the 85th 
Congress on September 2, 1958, became law. 
Because of the vast commercial field covered 
by the act and, of course, the fact that in 
finality such acts are drafted by lawyers, the 
Textile Products Labeling Act will raise a 
large number of complications, both legal 
and commercial, and present to the lawyer 
and businessman who must deal with it, the 
usual difficulties. This article will not at- 
tempt to treat the question of the advisa- 
bility or the desirability of the new textile 
act. The act, like its predecessors, the Fur 
Products Labeling Act of 1950, and the Wool 
Products Labeling Act of 1939, will, judging 
by the experience of the mamoth growth of 
a@ permanent body of administrative law, be 
here to stay. The businessman must live 
with it, the legal profession, both govern- 
mental and private, will mold it. But for 
the somewhat harassed businessman, beset 
with hundreds of governmental regulations, 
this article will attempt to give a rough and 
broad outline of problems to be encountered. 


COMMERCE AND JURISDICTION 


Of primary interest to the businessman, of 
course, is whether or not the act pertains to 
him. Generally speaking, since the act de- 
fines a textile fiber product as: “(1) Any 
fiber, whether in the finished or unfinished 
state, used or intended for use in household 
textile articles; (2) any yarn or fabric, 
whether in the finished or unfinished state, 
used or intended for use in household tex- 
tile fabrics; and (3) any household textile 
article made in whole or in part of yarn or 
fabric”; excluding products subject to the 
Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939, nearly 
any businessman in the textile field, includ- 
ing retailers, will be covered. Since even 
the layman is well aware that national gov- 
ernmental, including Federal Trade Com- 
mission, jurisdiction must depend upon in- 
terstate commerce, it may be well to get into 
this aspect now as laid out in the act, and 
show its relation even to the usually im- 
mune small local intrastate retailer. 

The Textile Act, like its predecessors, the 
Fur Products Labeling Act and the Wool 
Products Labeling Act of 1939, has, in addi- 
tion to the standard commerce clause, spe- 
cific commerce clauses as defined in section 
8(a-d) of the act. Section 3(a) of the act 
covers “the introduction, delivery for intro- 
duction, manufacture for introduction, sale, 
advertising or offering for sale in commerce, 
transportation or causing to be transported 
in commerce, or the importation into the 
United States of any textile fiber product 
which is misbranded or falsely or deceptively 
advertised.” As can be seen, such a clause 
would not only cover the intrastate manu- 
facturer but could cover an intrastate man- 
ufacturer who delivers to a buyer who sub- 
sequently sells interstate. Further, adver- 
tising in commerce by itself would create 
jurisdiction. Since almost all newspapers 
have interstate circulation, the placing of an 
advertisement not in conformance with the 
act would by definition in section 3(a) in- 
voke Federal Trade Commission jurisdiction. 
Thus, as those who are familiar with the 
Fur and Wool Acts are undoubtedly aware, 
the Textile Act is similar in its attempted 
approach to jurisdiction. In legal parlance, 
section 3(a) might be termed a “stream of 
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commerce” type jurisdiction; and although 
such jurisdiction as relating specifically to 
the Commission’s labeling acts has not 
been been strongly tested, the principle as 
was developed in the General Motors and 
Ford Motor Company cases has been strongly 
established. Thus, for lawyers who relish 
that big constitutional question, which at a 
single blow wipes out an entire administra- 
tive function; and for the businessman who 
looks forward to it simply from the point of 
view that it is one less headache to deal 
with, section 3(a) presents poor prospects, 
save perhaps from a few hypersensitives 
within the administrative circle itself. Thus, 
as all-inclusive as is the net which hangs 
from section 3(a), its inclusiveness would 
appear to be of most proper legality, and 
indeed by modern-day standards should not 
startle the lawyer or businessman. But, as 
pointed out, section 3(a) is but the begin- 
ning of a large legal pincer movement and 
is followed by an even more extensive, sec- 
tion 3(b). 

Section 3(b) covers “the sale, offering for 
sale, advertising, delivery, transportation «+ 
causing to be transported of any textile fiber 
product which has been advertised or offered 
for sale in commerce.” As the reader can 
readily discern, the process of jurisdiction is 
based on the fact that articles have been 
tainted in commerce by advertisement or 
offer. This proposition has not been tested 
in the courts, but it appears of small likeli- 
hood that it will be, as it strikes at a some- 
what unusual situation. However, from the 
businessman’s point of view it means that 
he will be held to the act if he handles goods 
which have been previously offered in com- 
merce or advertised in commerce. Thus, 
local intrastate businessmen run the risk of 
violating the act by not knowing the history 
of the goods they are dealing with. For in- 
stance, a businessman buying goods adver- 
tised previously by the seller in the Chicago 
Tribune, which seller did not label such goods 
in accordance with the Textile Act, would 
be in violation as the goods have been 
tainted by commerce as defined in section 
3(b). Since the Chicago Tribune has a sub- 
stantial out-of-State circulation, the goods 
have a history of being advertised in com- 
merce. The lesson here would appear to be: 
Know the history of your merchandise. 

Section 3(c) of the Textile Act closely re- 
sembles section 3(b) of the Pur Products 
Labeling Act; but if anything spells its 
traceback jurisdiction in bolder and clearer 
terms, section 3(c), covering “The sale, of- 
fering for sale, advertising, delivery, trans- 
portation, or causing to be transported after 
shipment in commerce, of any textile fiber 
product whether in its original state or 
contained in other textile fiber products”; 
is mammoth in its jurisdictional scope. As 
can be seen, it, like section 3(b), is a trace- 
back type jurisdiction hinging its jurisdic- 
tional base on the history of the goods. The 
businessman will have eastly guessed at this 
point that section 3(c) will virtually cover 
almost every retailer of soft goods in the 
United States. Or more simply seen from 
the reverse side, a retailer, in order not to 
be in commerce under this clause, would 
have to receive all of his textile products 
from manufactures located in the same State 
as himself. Naturally, even if such a retailer 
exists, he would have to avoid the pitfalls 
as already outlined in sections 3 (a) and 
(b). Thus, as the act is written, even the 
usually immune small local retailer will un- 
doubtedly fall subject to its provisions, 

The constitutionaiity of this type clause 
has not seriously been tested. Under the Fur 
Products Labeling Act, a case was decided in 
the Ninth Circuit Court in California, Pelta 
Furs v. Federal Trade Commission. But the 
case, while purportedly covering the point in 
part, appears to really have missed the mark. 
Its comments on traceback jurisdiction 
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really amounted to dicta, as an actual sale 
in commerce was in evidence in that case 

Thus, in the final analysis, if all parts 
of the Textile Products Labeling Act stand, 
the businessman, unless confined to local 
trade and advertising and local source of 
supply, will fall subject to its jurisdiction. 


LABELING PROVISIONS 


Having determined one is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Textile Products Labeling 
Act, what happens then? The labeling pro- 
visions of the Textile Act are very similar 
to the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939. 
Section 4(a) makes it a violation of the 
act to falsely or deceptively stamp, tag, 
labei, invoice, advertise, or otherwise identify 
a textile fiber as to its constituent fibers. 
This provision is relatively simple. One can- 
not call rayon nylon. Thus, section 4(a) is 
strictly prohibitory in nature, For instance, 
just as in the Wool Products Labeling Act, 
failure to place any label on a product at 
all would not be covered by section 4(a). 
This situation would be covered by section 
4(b) of the act which sets out the manda- 
tory requirements for labeling, invoicing, 
and advertising. 

Section 4(b) requires the textile products 
to be labeled or tagged, and to disclose the 
following information: “The name of each 
fiber which constitutes 5 percent or more of 
the product with each name being given 
equal prominence, and the names sppearing 
in the order of their “ 
weight.” What this means, quite simply, is 
that if you have a raincoat composed of 30- 
percent nylon, 20-percent rayon, and 50-per- 
cent acetate; the order of names on this 
label must be acetate, nylon, and rayon. 
This principle of disclosure by order of pre- 
dominence, in fact, has been insisted on 
by the Commission under section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Act, and was. ac- 
tually litigated in the Cannon Mills case 
(Docket No. 7115). In fact, it was litigated 
on behalf of the Commission by this writer. 
Previous to that, the principle was strongly 
entrenched in the Commission's trade prac- 
tice rules for the rayon industry. If a fiber 
or fibers compose less than 5 percent of the 
product, it cannot be designated by trade- 
mark or generic name, but only as “other 
fiber or other fibers,” thus, 70-percent nylon, 
26-percent rayon, 4 percent other fibers. 
Nondeceptive trade names may be used in 
conjunction with a generic name. As in the 
Wool Products Labeling Act, one can desig- 
nate ornamentation as: “All nylon exclusive 
of ornamentation”; “All rayon, 4-percent silk 
ornamentation.” Further, as in the Wool 
Products Labeling Act, ornamentation is lim- 
ited to 5 percent of the total fiber weight of 
the product. 

If one is tempted to think that the require- 
ments of section 4(b)(1) are mere technical 
trivialities, the history of proceedings 
the Wool Products Labeling Act and the 
Products Labeling Act should discourage such 
approach. Lawyers defending clients before 
the Federal Trade Commission and thence 
to the courts have found the so-called 
de minimus arguments to be given short 
shrift. 

Section 4(b)(2) of the act is again very 
similar to the Wool Products Labeling Act. 
It requires setting out the percentage of 
fiber by weight. Thus, one cannot set out 
nylon, rayon, cotton; but must set out 50- 
percent nylon, 30-percent rayon, and 20-per- 
cent cotton. A percentile must thus always 
precede the fiber name. The prohibition 
against setting out generic names in front 
of a fiber or fibers which compose less than 
5 percent is reiterated in this section. Per- 
haps it would be as well to advise the reader 
that this appears to be a sore point with 
the Commission. It undoubtedly has re- 
sulted from the irresistible temptation of 
the advertiser to put his best foot forward, 
even though it might only be a toe or, more 
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closely, a toenail. Needless to say, the act 
covers the situation, and a label attempting 
to proclaim the wonderous virtues of a below 
6-percent material will be in trouble. 


LABELING TOLERANCE 


Provision is made in the act for deviations 
under allowable tolerances. Under rule 43 
(a), a tolerance of 3 percent has been estab- 
lished, add or subtract. If you have an 
.actual 38-percent nylon, 35 or 41 percent 
will pass the mark. Past this point, the 
burden shifts to the manufacturer to prove 
unavoidable variations in ‘manufacture de- 
spite due care. The crucial point to remem- 
ber is, of course, that the burden has shifted, 
and the manufacturer is put to proving his 
case. Where representations are made that 
@ fiber is composed of but one material, such 
as “all nylon,” tolerances of any sort will 
not apply, save 25 to ornamentation. A 
3-percent or even a 1-percent deviation under 
such circumstances is a violation. As can be 
easily seen, a manufacturer, not certain of 
the history of his goods and with bad or 
elumsy records, will have a difficult time 

with the law, despite the best in- 
tentions. Indeed, such was often the case 
under the Wool Products Labeling Act. 


IDENTIFICATION OF PERSONS RESPONSIBLE 
ON LABELS 


Section 4 of the act requires the name of 
the manufacturer of the product, or one or 
more persons subject to section 3, with re- 
spect to the product. Such a requirement 
is usually not difficult to comply with, save 
that the big retailer usually runs into trou- 
ble during his substitution of tags. The 
nemesis here is the carelessness of employees 
making substitutions. This provides a con- 
stant headache for the large retailer. The 
Commission’s point of view appears to be that 
goods when exposed to the customer must 
provide that customer with all required in- 
formation. Goods exposed to the customer 
for long periods, waiting for tags to fill empty 
places, would appear to be waving the flag 
at the bull. 

FOREIGN DISCLOSURE 


Section 4(b) (4) requires foreign disclosure. 
That is, the name of the country where the 
product was manufactured and processed. 
Foreign disclosure not only permeates the 
Wool Products Labeling Act and the Fur 
Products Labeling Act, but has a long his- 
tory with the Commission under section 5 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. It 
perhaps can be considered a sore point, as 
it goes back to high-pitched emotional feel- 
ings of a less-sophisticated America. But 
with the Federal Trade Commission the prin- 
ciple seems to be firmly established in law; 
regardless of the fact that people no longer 
consider imports from Japan as “junk” nor 
imports from Germany as “tops.” Needless 
to say, one must view the foreign disclosure 
requirement with great care. 


ADVERTISING 


Like the Fur Act, but unlike the Wool 
Act, the New Textile Products Labeling Act 
has specific provisions covering advertising. 
Indeed, the Wool Products Labeling Act does 
not cover advertising at all; misleading ad- 
vertising of wool products has been, and 
continues to be, under section 5 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Section 4(c), which controls the adver- 
tising of Textile Products, is a bit peculiar 
in its effect, as it is what, one may term, 
quasi-mandatory. Section 4(c), for example, 
requires that all information required under 
sections 4(b)(1) and 4(b)(2) be contained 
in the body, heading, or other part of the 
advertisement, except that percentages need 
not be shown, if any disclosure or implica- 
tion of disclosure of fiber content is made. 

-The requirement would appear to come into 
play if a disclosure or implication of dis- 
closure of fiber content is made. Of course, 
if no disclosure or implication of disclosure 
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fs made, the advertisement goes unaffected 
by this act. The difficulty is immediately 
seen in the term, “implication of disclosure.” 
This is defined in rule 40 as “terms in written 
advertisements which are descriptive of a 
method of manufacture, construction, or 
Weave, and which, by custom and usage, are 
also indicative of a textile fiber or fibers; or 
the use of terms in such advertisements 
which constitute or connote the name or 
presence of a fiber or fibers.” This would 
appear to indicate that terms such as satin, 
tweed, piaid, and the like, are sufficient to 
invoke the section. Secondly, the adver- 
tising terms developing from day to day 
would do likewise; Satiny, Nylonette, Rayex, 
and those other ingenius devices of the ad- 
vertising copy man. This act will not out- 
law the terms which imply, or the disclosure, 
but once such terms are used, the informa- 
tion as required in sections 4(b)(1) and 
4(b) (2) must become part of the advertise- 
ment. Rule 40 is broad, and administrative 
experience might well have foretold that it 
would be. The Commission, rather than at- 
tempt to set out every name at the onset, 
has chosen to wait, and pick and choose 
amongst those that are developed. Instead 
of outsmarting the ingenius of the industry, 
the Commission appears to have wisely 
chosen to out-wait them. 

More liberal, in a small respect, is the fact 
that Section 4(d) does allow the placing of 
additional information above that required 
on stamp, tag, label, or other identification in 
advertisements. This is not allowed under 
the rules of the Fur Products Labeling Act 
and the Wool Products Labeling Act. 


SPECIAL LABELING SITUATIONS 


Also, section 4(4)(e) of the act provides 
that each textile fiber product contained in 
a package need not be labeling if the sale 
is intended in package form for the con- 
Sumer, and the package carries a stamp, 
tag, or label equally applicable to each prod- 
uct in the package. While this would ap- 
pear to be sufficient for a manufacturer or 
other person who intends final sale in pack- 
age form, one who breaks the package for 
individual sales has the responsibility of full 
labeling requirements as provided in rule 
28. In the case of, let us say, sheets in a 
package, disclosure on the box is sufficient 
to cover sale if the package is sold. Break- 
ing up the package and selling the sheets 
individually means labeling. As can be 
seen, the problem here will probably be one 
for the retailer who will, in most instances, 
demand labeling of individual items regard- 
less of whether packaged or not. 

The act by virtue of section 4(f) makes 
allowances for severance from olts, pieces, 
and rolls. Tags on the bolts, pieces, or rolls 
will serve to cover sales of pieces cut from 
these. There is provision, however, that a 
representation of such a portion as contain- 
ing a different fiber percentage than indi- 
cated requires labeling. In actuality, this 
portion of the act should not provide too 
much difficulty, providing the representation 
to the retailer is not out of line. 


USE OF FUR NAMES 


Of great interest to the trade, and 
especially the retailer, should be the fact 
that the Textile Products Labeling Act covers 
the use in advertising of any fur name or fur 
note fur. Section 4(g) of the act prevents 
the use in advertizing of any fur name or fur 
symbol which is not a fur or fur product 
within the meaning of the Fur Products 
Labeling Act. This, naturally, creates a bit 
of a headache. Fur names permissible un- 
der the Fur Products Labeling Act are listed 
in the Fur Products Name Guide. Thus, the 
familiar pitfall of using improper animal 
mames, under the Fur Products Labeling 
Act, will be present under the Textile Act. 
Once again, the principle problem will no 
doubt occur at the lower echelon of em- 
ployees; and the familiar examples of viola- 
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tions such as Persian, instead of Persian 
lamb, Mouton, instead of Mouton-processed 
lamb, and the like, will haunt the depart- 
ment manager. A textile product containing 
the hair, fiber, or blend of an animal may 
be described as such, but only as rabbit hair, 
or the like. The attempt to use that much 
better sounding, but incorrect French work 
Lapan hair, will be “verboten.” 

If instruction under section 4(g) of the 
act appear somewhat stringent, the rule 
eovering this section is more so. Rule 9(b) 
prevents the use of the name, or part of the 
name.of a fur-bearing animal, whether a 
single word, a combination word, or any 
coined word, which is phonetically similar to 
a fur-bearing animal name, or which is only 
a slight variation in the spelling of a fur- 
bearing animal name. The Commission sets 
out examples: “E:mine,” “Mink,” “Persian,” 
“Broadtail,” “Sabelon,” “Minx,” etc. It is 
well to remember these are only examples. 
The stringency of the statute in regard to 
fur names appears to have grown directly 
out of the Commission’s experience under 
the Wool Products Labeling Act and the Fur 
Products Labeling Act. Undoubtedly this 
section will receive heavy play at the investi- 
gative level, as it will enable the Commission 
to enforce a principle that it has thus far 
been unsuccessful in enforcing under sec- 
tion 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, as witnessed by the Elliot Knitwear case: 
“(Cashmora), where the advertiser adver- 
tises ‘Cashmora contains no Cashmere’.” 

Needless to say, the ingenius devices of 
the advertisers will be seriously hampered by 
the act; but in large part, it probably the 
advertising in the industry that is most 
likely responsible for the interest created in 
legislation in this field, 


HANDLING AND DESTRUCTION OF LABELS 


Section 5 of the act provides for protection 
against mutilation or destruction of labels, 
and makes such, a violation of the act. This 
appears to be a supersafeguard against an 
event rarely occurring and would not appear 
to be a real problem to the legitimate busi- 
nessman. However, with the extensive juris- 
diction which is the Commission’s under the 
Textile Act, the new large number of pre- 
viously introduced businesses might spot- 
light a few of the more colorful merchants, 
As the story goes of an aroused housewife in 
Los Angeles who purchased a pen and pencil 
set, a ladies pocketbook, anda mink coat for 
$35, and duly registered her compalint that 
the mink coat was not in fact mink. “That’s 
right,” said the merchant, “but what's she 
complaining about, I only made $10 on the 
deal.” So can be expected a host of similar 
tales. 


SUBSTITUTION OF LABELS 


Section 5(b) (1) and (2) allows for per- 
sons carrying duly registered identification 
numbers to substitute labels meeting 4(b) (2) 
requirements for labels already on the 
product. The Textile Act, like the Wool Act, 
and the Fur Act, allows for the use of sub- 
stitute labels. This, of course, is of benefit to 
the large retailer who prefers his personal 
label on the goods. But as can be imagined, 
introduces a number of headaches. Careless- 
ness of retailers in making correct substitu- 
tion has caused a great deal of difficulty 
under both the Fur and Wool Acts. The 
fact that de minimus is no argument under 
this act, coupled with such carelessness, could 
well spell trouble. It would appear that con- 
tinuing supervision in this area is clearly 
indicated. The “I didn’t know” defense has 
never availed too well, and would appear to be 
growing steadily less persuasive. 


BREAKING PACKAGED GOODS 


Section 5(c) provides that breaking a unit 
label package will require labeling the in- 
dividual units so sold. This is a retailers 
problem; and it would appear that, if the re- 
tailer has any idea that packaged units, al- 
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though intended for sale in such forms, will 
in all probability be breken by him, he 
would best have all units labeled individu- 
ally before accepting them. 


RECORDKEEPING 
As can be expected, the Textile Act will 


provide some of its worst headaches in the 
area of recordkeeping. It can well be 


expected that this area will be viewed close- . 


ly by the Commission, as it undoubtedly will 
be the Commission’s greatest means of en- 
forcement. Recordkeeping is covered by sec- 
tion 6 of the act. Section 6(a) requires 
every manufacturer, subject to the act, to 
maintain proper records showing the fiber 
content, as required in the act, of all prod- 
ucts made by him. Such records must be 
kept at least 3 years. 

Section 6(b) provides that persons who 
substitute labels pursuant to section 5(b), 
such as retailers already discussed, shall keep 
records showing all the infermation on the 
discarded tags and the name or names of 
the person or persons from whom such tex- 
tile product was received. These must like- 
wise be kept for 3 years. 

Section 6(c) makes the failure to keep 
records, as “outlined above, a violation of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act; an unfair 
method of competition and an unfair or 
‘ deceptive act and practice. However, the 
area of recordkeeping can run into deeper 
waters. It would appear that willful falsi- 
fication of records under the act would clearly 
violate section 10 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, which is a criminal offense 
calling for a fine of from $1,000 to $5,000 
and imprisonment for, from 1 to 3 years. 
Complete failure of recordkeeping results 
in administrative action; willful false record- 
keeping, into a criminal offense. Section 6 
of the Textile Att is implemented by rule 
89, which more clearly spells out the de- 
tails. 

Rule 39(a) requires maintaining records 
by the manufacturer, irrespective of whether 
a guarantee has been given or received. 
While a guarantee protects the person it is 
given to as to representations made on its 
contents, it does not relieve the person from 
recording in the regular manner. The rule 
undoubtedly was made to enable the Com- 
mission to get behind each and every trans- 
action and trace it to its source. As in the 
Wool Act, undoubtedly the Commission will 
prove many of its cases by records rather 
than in the laboratory, 

Rule 39(a) (1) and (2) speli out just how 
records are to be kept. Rule 39(a)(1) calls 
for the percentage of each fiber placed in 
each style, lot, or description as applicable 
to the textile fiber product of such manu- 
facturer in the form of a fiber, yarn, fabric, 
or other form. Thus, the fiber is picked 

p in the cradle and followed to the grave, 
as 39(b)(1) calls for some means of identi- 
fying the records with the textile product 
to which they relate. Im addition, virtually 
all data pertaining to raw stocks including 
correspondence must be kept by the manu- 
facturer. 

Experience under the Wool Act and Fur 
Act would indicate that records are of para- 
mount importance; and, of course, section 10 
of the Federal Trade Oommission Act, already 
referred to, demands they be treated with 
more than casual attention. 


NEW FIBERS 


If the new Textile Act is broad in its 
coverage by inclusion of a new vast multi- 
tude of numbers, it is peculiarly unequaled 
in its power under section 7(c). The Com- 
missions’ power under this section, supple- 
mented by rules 6 and 7, almost amounts to 
licensing power. In this respect, the Com- 
mission departs from the largely prohibitory 
Wool and Fur Acts. Under section 7(c): 
“The Commission is authorized and directed 
to make such rules and regulations, includ- 
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ing the establishment of generic names of 
manufactured fibers, under and in pur- 
suance of the terms of the Act as may be 
necessary and proper for administration and 
enforcement.” While it is true that the 
Commission was authorized under the Fur 
Products Labeling Act to establish a Fur 
Name Guide, it was hardly expected that 
any new animals would be discovered, at 
least on earth. The textile industry, of 
course, presents an entirely different pic- 
ture. New textiles have, in recent years, de- 
veloped to an enormous extent; nylon, 
rayon, acetate, etc. If the Commission has 
interpreted the act correctly, witness rule 
6(a), it now sits in judgment on newly 
manufactured textile creations and, in fact, 
determines if they are new. Rule 7 is in 
fact a name guide covering manmade fibers, 
defining them in terms of chemical formula 
and weight. 

Rule 8 provides a real base for estab- 
lishing a generic name for a new fiber. This 
provides for an application in writing, which 
gives, broadly speaking: 

1. Reasons why the product should not 
fall under one of the names as set out in 
rule 7. 

2. The chemical composition of the fiber. 

3. Suggested names for consideration as 
generic. 

4. Other pertinent data. 

5. The proposed market date of the prod- 
uct. 

Under the rule, the Commission acts in 
60 days or devises or assigns a symbol, pend- 
ing further consideration. The rest of the 
rule reads as follows: “After taking the 
necessary procedure in consideration of the 
application, the Commission in due course 
shall establish a generic name or advise the 
applicant of its refusal to grant the appli- 
cation, and designate the proper existing 
generic name for the fiber.” 

The rule is peculiar in two respects. First, 
the Commission in naming a new fiber, 
not only purports to judge if the fiber is new; 
but even if the Commission does find it new, 
the Commission appears to have reserved the 
right to name the fiber itself. Suggested name 
of the manufacturer appears to be just that 
suggested. Secondly, and coupled closely 
with this fact, is that no criterion has been 
set up under this rule to establish why the 
Commission can refuse a manufacturer's 
generic name if the manufacturer has in 
fact produced a new fiber. It would certainly 
appear that the Commission has brought it- 
self squarely into the realm of property rights 
with rule 8. Further, it would appear that 
the rule as read might well be void because 
it either extends past the intent of Congress, 
or if not allows deprivation of property with- 
out due process of law. This is patently 
obvious because the rule as read allows the 
Commission to~establish its own generic 
name without question. Since no criterion 
are cited, a theoretical situation can be used 
where the Commission could act arbitrarily 
and capriciously and still be within the let- 
ter of its rule. There is, in fact, presently 
a manufacturer bringing suit against the 
Commission to challenge the Commission’s 
denial of a new generic name. Courtlands 
(Alabama) v. Federal Trade Commission, et 
al. This suit, however, does not reach this 
point because the Commission has denied 
that the fiber involved is new. But the bat- 
tle might well.shape up. It is one thing to 
list names of fur-bearing animals. No one 
owns these names or created them. But, 
isn’t it another to insist on the right to 
establish names which reflect the work and 
creativeness of new man-made fibers. Thus, 
aside from the question of deception, it ap- 
pears to this writer that Congress and the 
Commission both might have exceeded the 
bounds of the Constitution. That is, it 
might well be that Congress did not have the 
power to give and the Commission the right 
to establish generic names in the first place. 
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It appears to this writer, at least, that such is 
the case. Certainly where no relation can 
be shown to deception, one really wonders 
precisely what section 7(c) is hinging on 
Undoubtedly, this portion of the statute of 
the rule involved here will be tested sooner 
than any other provision, and those who are 
interested will find out. 


INJUNCTIVE POWERS 


As under the Wool Act, the Textile Act 
gives the Commission injunctive powers 
wherever the Commission has reason to be- 
lieve that any person is about to perform 
an act which would violate the Textile Act. 
For some reason the Textile Act does not, as 
the Wool Act does, give the Commission 
condemnation power. : 

Injunctive proceedings under the act are 
covered by section 8. Under this section in- 
junction may be sought and held in effect 
until final administrative determination by 
the Commission, or final disposition by the 
court on review. The injunction obtained by 
the Commission under this section goes 
against the act and not the goods. For ex- 
ample, goods may continue to be shipped, 
but failure to label properly, or to invoice 
properly, or other violations named in the 
injunction, means disobedience to court or- 
der and, of course, is punishable as contempt. 
Injunctive power is one of the Commis- 
sion’s most powerful weapons. Under the 
act, the Commission can bring such suits in 
its own name, and does not have to liaison 
through the Justice t. Thus, the 
Commission can act with relatively fast 
speed. Of course, the possibility of swift 
punishment, vis-a-vis, contempt of court, 
before the case is ever touched by admin- 
istrative process, gives the Commission an 
advantage it does not enjoy under section 5 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. There 
is little question in this writer’s mind that 
the Commission is far more potent under its 
Fur, Wool, and Textile Acts, than it is under 
section 5. Yet section 5 was initially created 
as the heart and core of the Federal Trade 
Commission. If anything, the injunctive 
power of the Commission will certainly go a 
dong way toward the Commission making 
itself felt in industry in an unprecedented 
manner, and perhaps might spell a revision 
in the future to grant such powers across to 


the boards to all acts administered by it. 


FOREIGN IMPORTS 


The difficulty of American goods comply- 
ing with the act, and imported goods not 
doing so, has been contemplated under the 
act by section 9. This section requires that 
imported goods meet the requirements of 
section 4 of the act, and further prohibits 
companies from falsifying or perjuring in- 
voices. Such falsification or perjury will 
allow the Commission to ban such companies 
from importing, save by filing bond with the 
Secretary of the Treasury in an amount 
double the value of the products. Despite 
this section, imported goods improperly 
labeled may be expected to give trouble, 
where proof of mislabeling must depend 
upon records rather than laboratory tech- 
niques. This would be so, quite naturally, 
because of the inaccessability of such rec- 
ords. This problem is still a headache under 
the Wool Act because of the fact that no 
laboratory technique has been sufficiently 
developed which can determine the differ- 
ence between wool and so-called reprocessed 
wool. However, where chemical determina- 
tions can be made, the problem dissipates; 
and, of course, chemical techniques on 
manufactured fibers should not be difficult 
to determine. If this proves not to be so, 
however, the American manufacturer will 
find himself once again the victim of his 
country’s own good business practices. 

GUARANTEES 


As in the Wool and Fur Acts, the Textilc 
Act provides for the protection of the busi- 
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This provides that a shall not be in 
violation of the act if he receives a guarantee 
in good faith, signed by and con the 


the realm of reasonableness of business ex- 

. It is doubtful that a man in the 

silk trade 20 years can assert a guarantee as 
a defense to linen being labeled as silk, 

Three types of guarantees are provided for 

under the act. A specific guarantee covering 


other relating paper. A continuing guar- 


guarantor. Under the rules, a separate guar- 
antee may be given in reasonable form,,and 
rule 36 provides suggestions as to how the 
guarantees shall be made. The continuing 
guarantees, however, from seller to buyer, 
are mandatory and not suggestive. These 
must be used as set out in rule 37. As can 
be expected, continual guarantees with the 
Commission also require mandatory forms 
and are set out in rule 38. 

It can well be expected that guarantees 
will be a sore point with the Commission. 
They go to the integrity of the entire act; 
and furnishing false tees is a viola- 
tion of the act under section 10(b). A per- 
son guaranteeing on the basis of a guarantee 
will not be guilty under this section. But 
again, good faith is the crux of a successful 
guarantee defense. 


CRIMINAL PENALTIES 


Like the Wool Act and the Fur Act, the 
Textile Act contains criminal provisions. 
These are not to be taken lightly. This is 
covered by section 11(a) of the act. Willful 
violation of sections 3, 5, 6, 9,-or 10(b) is a 
misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or imprisonment of not 
more than 1 year or both. The key here, is 
“willful.” This concept does not include 
carelessness, occasional slips, and the usual 
trivial type mistakes, but calls for a definite 
and knowledgeable intent. This definite and 
knowledgeable intent, however, may be in- 
ferred from the circumstances. Unlike the 
injunctive power granted to the Commission 
under the act, the criminal provisions of the 
act call for the Commission’s certifying all 
pertinent facts to the Attorney General; and 
if the latter concurs, he shall cause appro- 
priate proceedings to be brought. From ex- 
perience under the Wool Act and Fur Act, 
such proceedings are much slower than in- 
jJunctive proceedings; but if increases in per- 
sonnel is granted to the Commission, it may 
well be that increased activity may take place 
in this area. The weight of this section will 
most likely fall more toward the manufac- 
turer than the retailer, as it appears an 
economic fact of life, in our times, that very 
often the retailer does not really know the 
quality and composition of his merchandise, 
and has become strictly a brand man. This 
would appear especially so in some of the 
larger retail chains. The lesson, if any, ap- 
pears to be the exercise of due care and ordi- 
nary business judgment. 
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EXEMPTIONS 


Exemptions of various types of articles of 
manufacture, and incidental articles, are set 
out in section 12 of the act. The important 
point to remember here is that this exemp- 
tion is lost if any representation as to fiber 
content of each article is made in any adver- 
tisement, label, or other means of identifica- 
tion. By representing, the act is invoked. 
Provision is made under this section as well 
for the Commission to exclude other textile 
products on the basis of lack of necessity of 
the protection of the ultimate consumer, and 
insignificant textile fiber content. 


SUMMATION 


In summing up, as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission goes, the Textile Act is one of vast 
and sweeping powers, for the reason that a 
mammoth number of businesses will be sud- 
denly required to perform mandatory func- 
tions to be policed by the Commission; and 
for further reason, that the act contains 
injunctive powers and criminal penalties. 
Strangely enough, the Commission can with 
this simple Labeling Act hit harder, faster, 
and more effectively than it ever could under 
section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act or the Clayton Act. The act does not 
provide the built-in defenses of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act or the long established 
decises and rational of section 5 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. If defenses are 
developed, they will have to be new, and 
created from everyday circumstances. For- 


tunately, methods of procedure, including’ 


administrative hearings, rights of apepal, and 
the like are part of this act, as this act is 
part of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
But it would be useless to pretend that the 
businessman has not been beset with yet 
another onerous burden of governmental 
regulation. 

The act is concerned with technicalities, 
and this voids the screen represented by the 
businessman's favorite phrase, “a mere tech- 
nicality.” Its primary essence in being 
appears to be to keep the ultimate consumer 
informed to pinpoint accuracy. Whether or 
not the ultimate consumer really wants to 
be so informed, or what his real preferences 
are, is now a moot question. Whether the 
act. is really a good thing, is also for the time 
being, moot, as is whether its purpose will 
be served. For the businessman, it is here. 





, How Much Water? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the RecorpD an editorial from the 
Central Oregonian of March 17, 1960, 
published in Prineville, Oreg. It deals 
with a topic which has traditionally been 
of vital interest to westerners, and which 
is becoming similarly important to peo- 
ple all over the Nation. 

The article follows: 

How Much WATER? 

By 1980 the United States could be a 
water-shy nation if proper forethought, plan- 
ning, and action are not taken to stop waste, 
pollution, and other misuses of this valu- 
able resource. 

This warning was sounded recently by 
Roscoe Flemming, special correspondent for 
the Christian Science Monitor. 


‘Flemming says. 
fresh water have doubled each quarter cen- ~ 
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“The 250 million or more Americans of 
1980 will need usable water in huge new 
drafts, for new uses and thirsty industries,” 
“The Nation’s needs for 


tury. And the pace grows faster.” 

One of Flemming’s first concerns is for 
those communities who are seeing the door 
of opportunity slowly close because of the 
lack of this one resource. Those communi- 
ties with a large, sure supply of fresh water 
lose no opportunity to brag of it as first 
among their attractions for new industry. 

In Crook County, where the city of Prine- 
ville has applied for additional water from 
the Crooked River project for (among other 
things) industrial purposes, it is fast being 
learned that water is the resource necessary 
to develop all others, so the country must 
provide usable water in advance of all other 
resource development, 

Yet, with the importance of water such as 
it is, people largely refuse to become con- 
cerned—as long as water comes out of the 
taps. Flemming points out that as a people 
Americans have been spoiled. They get 
worked up about water only when the well 
runs dry or conversely, in time of flood. ~ 

The average ‘irrigation farmer, according 
to Flemming, pays about one penny for a 
thousand gallons, or more than four tons, 
delivered all the way from the mountains 
to nourish his crops. If he has to pay more 
he grumbles that he cannot make a living 
at the high cost of water. This is quite often 
true, he agrees. 

The big fact about the U.S. water supply 
is- that nature still provides much more 
than the Nation could consume, but that 
with present means, only a fraction of it 
can be utilized. Most water is still wild, 
captured in the hills like an animal, leashed, 
and led to where it is put to work: 

What are some of the things to worry 
about regarding our water supply? In a 
normal year rainfall in the United States 
supplies about 5 billion acre-feet of water. 
The Nation, however, actually loses about 10 
percent of this. Of this 5 billion acre-feet, 
about 70 percent becomes runoff from which 
man dips for his needs. But so far he is 
dipping about one-third—the rest is so dis- 
tant from where he needs it, or is otherwise 
so unavailable that it costs more than it is 
worth. 

Flemming points to the Nation’s 2 million 
manmade reservoirs as another source of 
water. Pertaining to dams, U.S. Geological 
Survey experts say that it gets more ex- 
pensive in each basin in proportion to the 
amount of water usefully stored, until at 
last it will become uneconomic in all basins. 
Even now, the United States pays in terms 
of water lost to evaporation from such arti- 


ficial reservoirs alone at least 33 million . 


acre-feet yearly. 

Turning to ground water, there is many 
billion acre-feet of it. But for much of it 
the cost of pumping is prohibitive, and much 
of it is so mineralized it can’t be used with- 
out treatment. 

It is doubtful, Flemming writes, that com- 
plete distribution of surface water will solve 
the problem. At the same time, he states, 
the largest potential supply of fresh water 
lies in stopping waste of the available sup- 
ply in such menial tasks as carrying off 
sewage. He mentions seepage in the west- 
ern irrigation districts, too. A general yard- 
stick, he says, is that only about half the 
water in the reservoir actually reaches the 
crops. Even then, it is likely to be care- 
lessly used, | 

Flemming mentions other possibilities for 
increasing the water supply: 

Controlling evaporation, 

Cutting forests selectively, as on the west- 
ern mountains, permitting to reach the 
ground snow that otherwise remains up on 
the evergreen branches by billions of tons 
and softly and silently vanishes away? 


- 
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_ Making snow reservoirs by covering huge 

mountain drifts with such substance as 
sawdust in order to cut down melting and 
evaporation. 

Seeding the clouds to increase rainfall. 

Finally, freshening salty water from the 
314 million cubic miles of ocean. 

All this will take much more cooperation 
among various agencies than is now being 
experienced. Marion Clawson, of Resources 
for the Future, notes whta he calls an obses- 
sion of westerners to expand irrigated farm- 
ing with water that may actually be much 
more needed for expanding cities or indus- 
tries. 

Will this result eventually in a National 
Government water policy that will limit the 
amount of water going to farmers? 





Was Mr. Vanderbilt Right? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle which appeared in the January 1960 
edition of the Quarterly Review, a pub- 
lication for public relation consultants. 
The article was written by my good 
friend Mr. William Safire, vice president 
of Tex McCrary, Inc., one of the leading 
public relations firms in this country. 

Mr. Safire is a former newspaper cor- 
respondent and foreign correspondent 
for WNBC. I thought that the article 
would interest former newspaper and 
public relations men who are serving in 
the House today, and I therefore in- 
clude it, as follows: 

Was MR. VANDERBILT RIGHT? 
(By William Safire) 


William Vanderbilt, railroad tycoon was 
trying to get some sleep one night aboard 
his private car, when he was aroused by a 
newspaper reporter pounding on his door. 
He declined to see the reporter, who in- 
dignantly replied: “But I represent the pub- 
lic.” 

Thereupon the commodore’s son roared 
back with the words that have been the bane 
of the existence of New York Central Rail- 
road press agents to this very day: 

“The public be damned.” 

With the benefit of historical hindsight, 
we might well conclude that this statement 
caused severe damage to what we now refer 
to as his industry’s corporate image. 

Indeed, a public-be-damned attitude be- 
came the bete-noir of textbooks and learned 
articles on the technique of public relations 
and almost every practitioner in the field 
today has heard himself saying to.a client: 
“You can’t adopt a public-be-damned atti- 
tude.” The PBDA—as the reactionary atti- 
tude may be referred to among communica- 
tions counselors—might well be replaced 
totally by what the Federal Communications 
Commission has named the PICON: Public 
interest, convenience, and necessity. 

At a recent board meeting of a large 
corporation, the chief executive officer, with 
an eye toward increasing earning, made a 
suggestion about. moving a certain plant’s 
location, undoubtedly an unpopular move 
to at least one community and a segment 
of the company’s personnel. The suggestion 
was met with negative head-shakings all 
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around the table. “Bad for public rela- 
tions” was the consensus. 

The executive excused himself for a mo- 
ment, stepped into an adjacent executive 
washroom, looked straight in the mirror, and 
silently mouthed the words, “The public be 
damned.” Thus relieved, he returned to the 
board meeting and gracefully acquiesced. 

In today’s business community, public 
relations has assumed an aura not unlike 
motherhood or apple pie. Very few redblood- 
ed Americans will admit they don’t like 
apple pie—those who do are considered icono- 
clasts, suspiciously eccentric—and nobody at 
all will come out against good public rela- 
tions. And as it became sacrosanct, it be- 
came a shield for abuses. 

The less significant abuses—some corpo- 
rate yachts and airplanes, fringe benefits to 
top personnel all written off as “public rela- 
tions expe "40 not concern us here. 
What is far. more important is to examine 
the effect of public opinion on the opera- 
tion of a business, to see how “public rela- 
tions considerations” affect basic corporate 
decisions. Never admitting it openly, many 
an executive wonders when a public should 
be damned, when it should be pandered to— 
and wonders if there is ever a happy medium. 

Let’s set up a few ground rules that most 
businessmen will accept: 

1, A business is in business to make a 
profit, not merely to make friends. 

2. A business that has to cheat and lie 
to make a profit should go out of business, 
voluntarily or otherwise. 

3. In the long run, a favorable public opin- 
ion toward your company or product helps 
create profits. Lincoln said: “Any policy to 
be permanent must have public opinion at 
the bottom.” 

4. The long view cannot always be taken 
in a competitive situation—a still longer 
view is staying in business. Lincoln was de- 
nounced as a dictator when he made the un- 
popular move of suspending the basic right 
of habeus corpus; sometimes, though not 
always, the ends justify the means. 

Apply the above ground rules to specific 
situations, and see what happens. 

CASE 1; LAYOFFS 


A publicly owned company, existing solely 
on defense contracts, lays off its men fre- 
quently whenever there are cutbacks. A 
committee from the town and from the union 
urges the company to begin a program of 
diversification, a good hedge against. the cut- 
backs. The public relations counsel advises 
strongly for this, as the only way to win good 
community and employee relations. The 
company’s treasurer points out that the 
money market is very bad for a diversifica- 
tion investment at this time, and that since 
the cutback-speedup cycle is profitable 
though unpopular, he advises that any 
thoughts of diversification be postponed. 
Which public do you damn, your local com- 
munity or your stockholders? 


CASE 2: TESTIMONY 


The president and owner of a company 
is called before a congressional investigating 
committee. His reputation is important to 
him; as far as. he knows, he has been honest 
most of the time, but there are a few situa- 
tions that he would rather not go into, part 
of his distant past. Dilemma: Should he 
be a cooperative witness and try to answer 
everything? 

Says the public relations counsel, who 
probably has not been told everything: 
“Client, you have nothing to hide. Plead- 
ing the fifth amendment would bracket you 
with racketeers and thugs and Commu- 
nists—it is essential, for your good name and 
for the public relations of your company, to 
answer all the questions to the best of your 
ability. If they get to a delicate subject, let 
your memory go hazy, ‘but look like you're 
trying to cooperate.” 
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Says the lawyer, who does know every- 
thing, because a client’s relationship with 
a lawyer has been established by the courts 
as completely confidential, and a public re- 
lations man’s has not; “If the questioning is 
more than superficial you start taking the 
fifth. We'll accuse the committee of irrele- 
vancy, take a contempt citation, and beat 
it in the courts.” 

Many 4 businessman, faced with this di- 
lemma, will say: “I’ll listen to my lawyer. 
A lot of good public relations will do me in 
jail.” - 

CASE 3: DISCLOSURE TG PRESS 

You are planning a significant merger 
between two publicly held companies, on a 
3 shares for 1 basis. A hears a 
rumor and asks you for an interview. If the 
rumor sees print, the price of the stock of 
the smaller company will rise sharply, prob- 
ably ruining the deal. 

The reporter is sure to ask you to confirm 
or deny negotiations, neither 


ek 
E 


good time to go to a convenient 
hospital for a 3-day checkup. 
CASE 4; LOBBYING 

Your company is induced to locate near 


The matter is put to the city’s voters in 
a referendum. Your public relations coun- 
sel prepares to launch a campaign to defeat 
the tax rise, lays out a plan using every trick 


-employees that higher taxes might mean 


lower wages, establishment of independent 
ctizens’ committtes to support your point 
of view, the complete public relations pack- 
age. He takes a quick poll before he begins, 


assesses the voters at 60 to 40 against you, . 


but feels an aggressive campaign can eke 
out a victory at election time. 

You calculate the risk. If you win, you'll 
probably have to fight it out again next 
year; if you lose, you lose for good—they’ll 
never lower your taxes once they’re raised. 
Then you calculate the cost; the public re« 
lations campaign will run about $20,000. 

You talk it over with a lobbyist at the 
State capitol. He says, for a $20,000 re- 
tainer, he will get the State legislature to 
pass a bill eeffctively blocking the city from 


* ever annexing your property and raising 


your taxes. “Sure it’s lousy public rela- 
tions,” he admits, “but the hue and cry in 
the city will die down after a while. And 
your conscience is clear—you’re only making 
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sure you get what the city promised you in 
the first place.” 

You write a check for $20,000 and give it 
to whom? ee 

None of the foregoing illustrations was 
es in each instance cited, an 

actual corporate executive was called on to 
make a decision, carefully weighing the 
“public relations considerations.” 

The reason why no corporate names are 
mentioned here is that in each case, the deci- 
sion was, in essence, “the public be damned.” 
Damned it was, but with a minimum of fan- 
fare; once the decision was made, the pub- 
lic relations man was called upon to sugar- 
coat the pill as best he could. 

ATTITUDES OF PUBLIC RELATIONS MEN INVOLVED 


Interestingly, the four public relations 
men reacted differently. One quit in a huff, 
after telling off top management eloquently 
in a board meeting that he would never be- 
come a “mouthpiece for a company with no 
conscience.” Another felt the same way, 
but he liked the money he was getting so he 
swallowed his integrity. The third, an or- 
ganization man and generally insensitive 
soul, figured that whatever the boss decided 
must be right and he plunged in to repair 
the 

The fourth public relations man, an inde- 
pendent Madison Avenue operative who is 
cordially hated by many and thoroughly re- 
spected by most, explained his reaction in 
this way: 

“The function of a lawyer is to warn of 
pitfalls and discover loopholes; a treasurer, 
or @ certified public accountant, contributes 
to a decision by showing quickly and accu- 
rately what the effects will be on the books; 
@ registered lobbyist, at his-best, can closely 
assess the chances of passage of pertinent 
legislation and predict what is necessary and 
to get it across. 

“My job in this case was to calculate the 
effect of the alternative actions on public 
opinion, and to recommend the course that 
would be best for the long-range public re- 
lations of the company. The president 
listened carefully, agreed with my thinking, 
and did precisely the opposite. He decided 
the other considerations were more im- 
portant, which was his prerogative. 

“No, I don’t feel I should resign the ac- 
count. I’m a professional counsel; I coun- 
seled professiondlly and was right about my 
area. If I were the company president, with 
the responsibility of looking~ at all the 
other facets in a decision, perhaps I would 
have done the same.” 

Too detached a point of view? Perhaps. 
But lawyers and accountants should not be 
asked for public relations advice, nor public 
relations men for legal or financial opinions, 
unless they have passed the bar or are quali- 
fied financial men. 

The sooner management men recognize the 
area of limitation as well as the area of com- 
petence of their various counsel, the better 
able they will be to lay out clearly the factors 
in a corporate decision. 

And the sooner public relations specialists 
realize that their special area is not always 


. the overriding factor, the closer they will 


come to professional status and the easier 
they will find it to live with occasionally 
necessary “public-be-damned” attitudes. 

The arrogance of the robber barons of the 
1280's seems to have been replaced by the 
arrogance of those self-appointed corporate 
consciences today. A conscience in business 
is an extremely important thing, but there 
are those times when the native rue of reso- 
lution is sicklied over with the pale cast of 
overemphasized public relations. The pub- 
lic, as well as the customer, is not always 
right. 

In the next few years, as more public rela- 
“tions men drop the messianic pose and adopt 
@ more professional attitude, we may see this 
significant consideration in a corporate deci- 
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sion—the public relations aspect—find its 
proper place in the management of honestly 
profitable business. 

Yes, Mr. Vanderbilt, even in the future 
there will be a right time and place for your 
“public-be-damned” attitude. But it’s never 
@ good idea to holler it at a reporter. 





Hoffa’s Private War on Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Sun-Times, on March 16, car- 
ride a most interesting and enlightening 
editorial, which I am including in the 
Recorp for the consideration of the 
Members of the House and Senate: 

Horra’s PrivATE WAR ON CONGRESS 

James R. Hoffa is out to “get” 82 Members 
of Congress running for reelection this year. 
He has marked them for political oblivion in 
a confidential memorandum he has sent his 
trusted lieutenants in the Teamsters Union. 
Also on his blacklist is Senator KENNEDY, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, a candidate for 
President, because KENNEDY supported a 
labor reform bill in Congress last year. 


The Hoffa memorandum details an elec- ° 


tion battle strategy designed not only to de- 
feat the 82 he has listed because they sup- 
ported labor law reform last year but also 
to give support to 59 Representatives Hoffa 
believes will “buy” Hoffa’s program for weak- 
ening the new restrictions. 

Some of those Hoffa wants to retire from 
Congress have long been regarded as friendly 
to labor, but Hoffa wants to replace them 
with persons friendly to Hoffa. He is even 
willing to accept segregation extremists to 
unseat those on his blacklist. 

The purge list came into the hands of the 
New York Herald Tribune last weekend. 
Hoffa denied its existence, naturally, be- 
cause he does not wish to have his Napole- 
onic political dreams of power known to the 
general public. As Senator KENNEDY said 
when he read quotations from the secret 
list: 

“Hoffa’s proposed purge list should be an 
alarm bell to all Americans. Hoffa’s only 
standard is nct whether candidates have 
supported legislation in the interests of or- 

labor or the general public but only 
if they will ‘buy the line.’ I am delighted 
to be high on Hoffa’s purge list and am cer- 
tain the vast majority of members of both 
political parties will regard Hoffa's opposi- 
tion as an endorsement.” 

We would not automatically support any 
candidate opposed by Hoffa—some may de- 
serve defeat for reasons other than those 
that motivate Hoffa. But certainly any can- 
didate who buys Hoffa’s line and is willing 
to trade his independence for the dubious 
support that Hoffa can deliver deserves pub- 
lic scorn. 

Hoffa is an associate of hoodlums and 
goons and he should be removed from his 
position of power in the labor movement 
for the sake of labor’s own good name if 
not for reasons of public morality. Instead, 
he has the tacit support of many persons in 
the labor movement and he is encouraged 
to use his union to corrupt a congressional 
election. 

Hoffa is not only at war with the public, 
he is at war with the top leadership of 
the AFL-CIO. In a meeting here last week- 
end he denounced George Meany, AFL-CIO 
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president, for not fighting labor reform vig- 
orously. Hoffa is bidding for power in the 
labor movement Outside of his own union. 
His proposal that all union contracts ex- 
pire on the same day as the Teamsters’ 
union contracts, which he made here and 


in New York Monday night, would make - 


Hoffa the most powerful man in the labor 
movement. He could stop all industrial 
production if his mad dream of power came 
true. 

Public reaction against Hoffa’s private war 
on Congress is sure to be swift and impres- 
sive. We doubt whether he even has the 
support of all of his union members. Even 
John L. Lewis could not deliver the vote 
of his union members in 1940 when he 
turned against F.D.R. 

Responsible labor leaders should see the 
direction in which Hoffa is heading. It was 
the Teamsters’ (and a few other unions) use 
of force and intimidation that helped: bring 
on labor reform last year. His present ac- 
tivities must surely intensify the demand for 
more labor reform and more curbs, reflecting 
outraged public opinion. 





Salute to Columbian Bar Association 
Upon Admission To Practice Before the 
U.S. Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
March 22, 1960, was the commencement 
of a new tradition in the history of the 
legal profession in New York. Thirty- 
eight members of the Columbian Law- 
yers Association were admitted to prac- 
tice before the U.S. Supreme Court. One 
of them was a woman. I had the high 
honor and privilege of sponsoring this 
group before our highest court in the 
land. 

Last year the Columbian Lawyers As- 
sociation initiated the practice of ar- 
ranging for the admission of their legal 
membership to practice before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Then 53 members were so admitted. 

The Columbian Lawyers Association is 
a@ young, flourishing bar association oper- 
ating in the first judicial department of 
the State of New York. Its membership 
consists of more than 600 members and 
is composed of lawyers of Italian origin 
who practice principally in the city of 
New York and the county of Westchester. 
Many of them are leaders in their respec- 
tive communities. They are dedicated 
to guarding our American traditions and 
to building a sound body of law for our 
future. 

Among its foremost aims is the main- 
tenance of a high standing of conduct 
for the legal profession, including the 
prosecuting officers of both the Federal 
and State Governments and the selection 
of capable and learned judges to serve 
in our courts. They are of the firm be- 
lief that in order to fulfill the great 





promises pronounced in our Declaration 


of Independence and to realize the Amer- 
ican goal of equal justice before the 
law, lawyers must be skilled advocates, 
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sensitive to justice, and with high stand- 
ards of conduct, both for the bar and the 
justices of the courts. 

The journey to Washington was me- 
ticulously prepared by Joseph Con- 

*tiguglia, a member of the association, 
and a referee in the workmen’s com- 
pensation board in the State of New 
done to transport 38 active lawyers to 
Washington from the city of New York 
and other members who were interested 
in accompanying the applicants. The 
success of the program was a credit to 
the planning and preparation which Mr. 
Contiguglia provided. 

Prior to being sworn in by Chief Jus- 

. tice Earl Warren, this bar group had the 
distinct pleasure of meeting with the 
Clerk of the U.S. Supreme Court, James 
R. Browning, for a half-hour. Mr. 
Browning detailed the intimate workings 
of the members of the Supreme Court 
in the exercising of their discretion to 
review a matter or to decide a case. 
The explanations afforded the group by 
Mr. Browning provided a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the tre- 
mendous tasks which burden the Justices 
and the procedures in the accommoda- 
tion of conflicting viewpoints. 

Prior to the formal swearing in, Chief 
Justice Earl Warren met with the group 
informally and discussed the aims of the 
bar association and the Chief Justice 
stressed the importance of a familiarity 
with the workings of the Supreme Court 
and the need of lawyers being admitted 
to practice before the supreme judicial 
body. 

After the admission to the Supreme 
Court, the Columbian lawyers had lunch- 
eon at the Congressional Hotel. Sev- 
eral Members of Congress attended the 
luncheon. Representatives Vicror L. AN- 
ruso, of Brooklyn; Dominick V. DANIELs, 
of New Jersey; and Jacos H. Giiserr, of 
the Bronx, addressed the group, pointing 
out the significance of their membership 
in the U.S. Supreme Court and the pride 
that they felt in this demonstration by 
New York’s legal talent. 

On the evening prior to their swearing 
in, a reception was tendered to the group 
and many of their Washington friends 
by Mr. and Mrs. Gaspar Morell, a former 
New Yorker, now a successful Washing- 
ton builder. Mr. Morell’s beautiful home 
on Kalorama Road, on Embassy Row, 
provided the scene for happy reunions 
and pleasant exchanges. Several Con- 
gressmen attended the reception, includ- 
ing Congressmen Rosert N. Grarmo and 
Emit1io Q. Dapparro, of Connecticut. 
Judge Alexander Holtzoff, of the US. 
District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, attended the reception and, as 
a former New Yorker, recalled his expe- 
riences in that great city and welcomed 
the lawyers to our Capital. Congress- 
man JOHN J. ROONEY, member of the 
House Appropriations Committee and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Departments of State and Justice and 
the Judiciary and Related Agencies of 
the Appropriations Committee, also wel- 
comed the association and presented the 
viewpoint of those who controlled the 
purse strings in the protection of our 
court system, 
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Congressman Bast. lL. WHIENER, a 
member of the Judiciary Committee from 
North Carolina, also welcomed this legal 
entourage, and although we were in the 
process of considering the controversial 
civil rights bill wherein Members from 


the North and South disagreed, he dem-. 


onstrated that our disagreements could 
exist without the Members being dis- 
agreeable. One of the guests was Col. 
Giovanni Nicollo, assistant air attaché 
of the Italian Embassy and professor of 
aereodynamics. He addressed the gath- 
ering and expressed his pleasure of this 
practice of lawyers visiting the Capital 
City for such a lofty purpose of being 
admitted to the Supreme Court. Mr. 
and Mrs. Mario Noto, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service, also graced the reception 
with their presence. Also in attendance 
was Inspector Anthony Richitt, of the 
Metropolitan Police Department. We 
cannot express fully our appreciation for 
the hospitality of Mr. Gasper Morell and 
his lovely wife, Anita Morell, whose 
charm has been recently displayed in 
the Washington press. 

The roll of the newly admitted mem- 
bers to the Supreme Court is as follows: 
John F. Aiello, Charles Bakos, Nicholas 
A. Basso, Sabino J. Beradino, William J. 
Bianchi, Carmine J. Capozzola, Ralph 
A. Cavallo, Leonard A. Conticello, John 
H. Curcio, Michael A. Del Greco, Michael 
A. Di Salvo, Thomas Esposito, Max Fei- 
gin, Theodore R. Freschi, Joseph P. Giai- 
mo, Arthur F. Lamanda, Vincent J. Man- 
dese, John J: Mangini, John Jay Man- 
gini, Jr., Joseph A. Marchetti, Pascal 
Marsico, Anthony R. Martorano, Pas- 
quale A. Mele, Edward Howard Mollison, 
Murray E. Morrison, Alfred F. Muscio, 
Pasquale Palumbo, Carmine J. Perrotta, 
Miss Annette M. Pollaci, Joseph F. Ro- 
mano, Joseph V. Rubino, John C. Sacco, 
Anthony Serpone, Michael Sibilio, Al- 
fred Frank Sica, Anthony B. Tripodi, 
Merritt T. Viscardi, and Salvatore Vis- 
cardi. 

The president of the organization is 
Michael LaPenna, who was the spokes- 
man for the group with Chief Justice 
Warren at their preinduction confer- 
ence. 

Now that these lawyers have returned 
home to New York leaving Washington 
richer because of their visit, I say to them 
“Congratulations and Hail Columbian 
Lawyers Association.” 





“Believing” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in these 
trying days when the struggle for the 
minds of men reaches new heights and 
greater fury, let us also remember that 
we have a most encouraging weapon 
which can help bring ultimate victory 
to the peoples of the free world in their 





person with faith is a better and mo 
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efforts to live in freedom, democracy, 
and human dignity. 

I refer to faith in God and the belief 
in the existence of the Supreme Being. 
Communism is a godless ideology, with- 
out a soul, without a heart, without any 
resemblance to a decent way of living. 
Its leaders are heartless and ruthless. 
Its whole way of life is devoid of any 
understanding or appreciation of the 
individual human being, his moral con- 
cepts, and his belief in the Supreme 
Ruler of the World. 

It matters not what .one’s creed may 
be, whether Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jew, whether Mohammedan, Buddhist, 
or other faith. What matters is the 
fact that one faith in his heart and 
prays in his own way to his God. A 

re 


moral human being. -A f who be- 
lieves cannot lose faith in the future of 
mankind or in the hope for a better 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, these thoughts came to 
my mind as I was reading the words of a 
new song, called “Believing,” which has 
just been recorded and released to the 
public. The words and music were 
composed by Ethel Phillips, Kenneth 
Roberts, and Anne Lavere. It is re- 
corded on Genie Records with the noted 
singer, Jeannie Thomas, as vocalist. I 
want to congratulate all these people for 
a magnificent job. 

The words of this brief song are as 
follows: 

Believing is like a prayer, 

Believing is everywhere; 

Believing can be the start, 

And happiness will soon be in your heart. 


A little faith in all you do, 

And miracles will soon come true; 

The magic a wish can weave, 

Is yours and yours alone—if you just believe, 





Remember Korea? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- or 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, instead of 
our being able to move forward in these 
last few years to an enduring peace, our 
growing military and diplomatic weak- 
ness has brought us virtually to the 
brink of nuclear war. 

Almost unbelievably, with the current 
administration, advertising catchlines 
have supplanted realities in the conduct 
of our Government. Where, in 1952 and 
1956, this Nation was led to expect a bold 
new policy of seizing the initiative and 
leading the world to newer and better 
things, we have been given “salesman- 
ship at the summit” and lectures about 
who knows more about defense matters 
than almost anybody else. 

The weakness of our so-called foreign 
policies would make a jaybird jeer. And 
in the face of the greatest peril we and 
the democratic nations of the world have 
ever known, the President has developed 
the fixation that balancing the Federal 
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budget is the most important issue this 
Nation faces. 
- Nothing could be further from the 


interesting 
(Calif.) Bee of Monday March 7, 1960, 
entitled “Eisenhower Never Has Ended 
the War in Korea.” 
Ersennowerr Never Has ENDED THE Wark IN 
Korea 

Remember Korea? 

it is where President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower went immediately after his election in 


‘ae i. ae ee It is a place 


il 


is credited with pacifying. 

“He ended the Korean war, didn’t he?” 
many ask. 

The fact is he tried to sweep it under 
the rug. Look magazine states boldly: “Al- 
most 6 years after the Korean war armistice, 
there is no peace.” 

In many respects Korea is the cruelest 
hoax ever played on the American people. 
The armistice is somewhat of a fraud be- 
cause it released Red Chinése troops to at- 
tack elsewhere, as has been seen in Pei- 
ping’s assaults on Quemoy, their role in 
wresting Indochina from France and their 
attacks on Tibet. 

Few realize the facts set forth in Look. 


World War II weapons. Look found the 8th 


right down to rock bottom in logistic sup- 
port. Certain trucks have been rebuilt as 
many as six times. 

By contrast Russia is in the second round 
of weapons modernization since World War 
II and it. is a cinch bet that what North 
Korea needs Russia will supply. 

Gen. Carter B. Magruder, Commander of 
United Nations forces and the American 8th 
Army in South Korea, summed the situa- 
tion up for Look when he said: 

“If there was fighting that used up equip- 
ment rapidly we could not support sustained 
operations.” 

The Nation’s policy assumes the threat of 
massive nuclear retaliation will deter the 
Communists from starting a new war in 
Korea. But it did not deter them in Indo- 
china, India, and Laos. U.S. soldiers have 
been taken to the brink in South Korea with 
outmoded climbing equipment and the situ- 
ation is a decoy for an allout war. 

The next time anyone says Eisenhower 
ended the war in Korea the bluff should be 
called and raised. 





Program for Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 
IN THE oe ay SE 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
survey taken by the Gallup poll revealed 
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a strong trend among our people to insist 
that the President of the United States 
should be.a “worker for peace.” That 
is, the major criterion for the political 
leader of our Nation should be that he 
is dedicated to and capable of develop- 
ing a positive U.S. program to build a 
just and enduring peace. 

Such a program has been largely 
spelled out over the past several years 
by the senior Senator from Minnesota, 
Husert H. Humpnurey. In a series of 
addresses and legislative proposals Sena- 
tor HumpuHrey has issued a dramatic 
challenge to his fellow Americans to take 
the leadership in a worldwide cooperative 
effort to build peace through concrete, 
specific works of peace. 

Much of this program the senior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota has presented to the 
Senate in legislative form. In some in- 
stances there has been action to imple- 
ment his proposals. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix, I include a 
brief summary of the chief points of 
Senator HumpHrREyY’s program for peace, 
a program which could form the basis 
for a more creative and effective foreign 
policy for our country in the coming 
years. 

SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY'S PROGRAM FOR 
PEACE 

Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY’s pro- 
gram for peace is the result of years of 
study and experience in the field of for- 
eign affairs. He is chairman of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Disarmament, a 


amember of the Senate Committee on For- 


eign Relations, and a former delegate 
to the United Nations. He has trav- 
eled widely and met with the top leaders 
of the world, including Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev. 

His thesis is that the United States 
must act boldly with measures to remove 
the basic conditions and causes of vio- 
lence and war from the world—poverty, 
hunger, disease, and illiteracy—and to 
create a world security system to replace 
the arms race. 

The Humphrey program is a positive 
program. It is written in solid and bold 
legislative. proposals. These are _ its 
provisions: 

A MANHATTAN PROJECT FOR PEACE 


Early in 1960, Senator Humpurey in- 
troduced legislation to establish a Na- 
tional Peace Agency, with the responsi- 
bility and authority to coordinate Amer- 
ica’s efforts for peace. 

The National Peace Agency would 
marshal the full scientific genius of 
America to tackle the immense technical 
problems of arms control—a “Manhat- 
tan Project for Peace.” The Agency 
would be charged with responsibility to 
find new ways of achieving disarma- 
ment agreements and developing work- 
able and safe inspection and control 
systems. 

The Humphrey proposal sets safe- 
guarded disarmament as the basic, im- 
mediate goal of the United States. The 
National Peace Agency would provide the 
governmental machinery through which 
that goal could be achieved. 

Senator HumpuHrey said on March 7: 

The American people are more than willing 
to pay the billions requested by the Presi- 
dent for arms; indeed we are willing to 
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invest far more than that, and for the pres- 
ent we shall be forced to do so. There is ag 
yet no escape from the arms race. 


How much more eagerly our people would 
support an investment in the creation of an 


alternative to the arms race. 

Our people are eager to get on with the 
creative, humanitarian projects that we have 
so long dreamed of, eager to plow into the 
works of peace the dollars we are now pour- 
ing into the works of war. 


FOOD FOR PEACE 


The Humphrey program for peace 
clearly outlines the “creative, humani- 
tarian projects’ which are necessary to 
remove the conditions of war. 

The foundation of his “Works for 
Peace” is a bold new program contained 
in legislation introduced in 1959—the 
International Food for Peace Act. 

This legislation would authorize far 
broader and more positive and construc- 
tive use of America’s food and fiber 
abundance as a weapon against hunger 
and starvation. 

A food for peace program would also 
promote the economic development of 
backward nations, help to. stabilize 
American agriculture and serve the 
foreign policy of this country by build- 
ing essential conditions of peace. 

Senator Humpurey’s legislation pro- 
vides for increased sales and grants of 
America’s agricultural surpluses and 
allows for contracts of sufficient dura- 
tion to enable other nations to plan their 
development more efficiently. 

Today the United States spends more 


than $1 billion a year just to store food . 


and fiber surplus and many of our lead- 
ers consider that surplus a problem of 
disposal 


The food for peace program would, 
instead, convert local currencies ob- 
tained from loans and sales of food and 


fiber into positive works of peace. And 


it would give the American people reason 
to thank God for the great abundanee 
of their soil, and to find deep satisfac- 
tion in the knowledge that it is being 
used for worthy purposes. 

HEALTH FOR PEACE 


The Humphrey program emphasizes 
that disease is the enemy of all men, and 


that rampant disease can weaken the — 


will of nations and add to the conditions 
of war. 

Senator Humpurey has offered legisla- 
tion to provide additional funds for the 
World Health Organization to use in the 
battles against cancer and heart disease 
and to strengthen the office of Surgeon 
General of the United States for inter- 
national health efforts. 

His program calls for establishment of 
a National Institute for International 
Health, through which medical scientists 
of the world could cooperate in the war 
against diseases. 

He has also proposed Soviet-American 
institutes of health in which Russian and 
American medical scientists could work 
side by side to fight disease. These in- 


stitutes—plus reciprocal professorships j 
and fellowships in universities of both § 
nations—would provide international § 


zones of peace, zones of enlightenment, 
zones of healing. 
A WHITE FLEET 
One of the most dramatic of Senator 
Humpurey’s works for peace is his pro- 
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posal for a White Fleet—mercy ships 
which would bring help and relief to the 
people of disaster areas. 

His proposal calls for the United States 
to demothball Navy ships, reoutfit hos- 
pital ships with the help of private 
foundations, and let them serve as task 
forces for peace. 

These White Fleets could be sent to the 
scenes of earthquake, flood, hurricane, 
famine, or disease epidemics. One would 
be kept in the Mediterranean and the 
other in southeast Asia—each ready to 
bring help .within 3 or 4 days to any 
disaster area within 1,000 to 1,200 miles. 

Each group could throw into a port 


~ 800.40 1,000 hospital beds, operating fa- 


cilities and laboratories, power for a 
whole city, and emergency rations for 
300,000 people for a full week. 

Two White Fleets could be operated at 
a cost of between $10 million and $15 
million—a small investment for a great 
work of peace. 

EDUCATION FOR PEACE 


The Humphrey program for peace 
would also attack illiteracy and ignor- 
ance—two basic ingredients of violence 
and war. 

His proposal is based on the premise 
that underdeveloped countries cannot 
hope to become strong forces for free- 
dom and peace unless their citizens can 
develop sound judgment and diverse 
skills. 

It was spelled out in legislation to 
establish in the executive branch of our 
Government an International Educa- 
tional Development Foundation. 

This agency would have the authority 
to assure a vigorous program through 
which the United States would assist 
other nations in improving their educa- 
tional systems. 

Public and private groups would be en- 
listed in an effort to provide more and 


_ better schools, teachers, and facilities to 


areas held back by illiteracy. 

Such a program would be financed by 
local currencies acquired from sale of 
America’s agricultural surpluses. 

The pool of such currency now 
amounts to about $2 billion, and is ex- 
pected to reach $10 billion by 1963. Only 
a tiny fraction of available currencies is 
used for educational purposes. The 
Humphrey food for peace program would 
increase the amounts used in the battle 
against illiteracy and ignorance. 

DEDICATION AND ACTION 


The Humphrey program for peace 
recognizes the dedication of all Ameri- 


- eans to the goal of a world in which all 
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goal. 
_ the great driving force of America in the 


* men are free and secure. It recognizes 


the latent power and skill of America 
which can be harnessed to achieve that 
Creative leadership can harness 


works of peace, as it has many times 
mustered it to defend our Nation in great 


wars. 


The Humphrey program for peace 
calls for hard work and constructive ac- 
‘tion to take giant strides toward Ameri- 
ca’s goal and to utilize fully America’s 
energies. 

With dedicated leadership, that pro- 
gram can succeed and America’s goal of 
an enduring peace can be achieved. 


» 
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Some Words of Truth About Farm 
Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is both refreshing and reassuring to find 
in today’s metropolitan press a strong 
word in defense of America’s embattled 
farmers, who are the favorite whipping 
boys of many editorial writers and col- 
umnists 





While anyone close to the farm econ- 
omy is aware of the grave problems con- 
fronting the hard-working Americans 
who operate our farms and dairies, the 
farmer continues to be the object of 
attack and misunderstanding. 

No fiction is more widely circulated 
than the claim that our farmers enjoy 
great subsidies at the cost of the city 
dweller, who derive no benefit from the 
Nation’s farm program. 

It is true that we appropriate billions 
of dollars for that farm program, and it 
is equally true that. many dollars in that 
program are expended in undertakings 
of doubtful benefit to a sound farm 
economy. 

It is equally true, however, that many 
dollars identified as “appropriations for 
agriculture” go into nonfarm pockets. 

It is also emphatically true that the 
city family derives enormous benefits 
from many governmental programs that 
are known as farm programs. 

A real service in public understanding 
was performed this week by the Tulsa 
Daily World, in an article by that news- 
paper farm editor, Herb Karner. 

Mr. Karner’s article, the first of sev- 
eral he proposes to write on the subject, 
is entitled “Many Enjoy Subsidies at 
Farmers’ Expenses”: 

[From the Tulsa (Okla.) Daily World, Mar. 
21, 1960] 
MANY ENJOY SUBSIDIES AT FARMERS’ EXPENSE 
(By Herb Karner) 


A recent letter to “Voice of a Free People”. 


appeared in the Tulsa Daily World written 
by a Tulsan in which he criticized the farm 
program and concluded his letter saying: 


“May I ask why the farmer should be sub-. 


sidized while those engaged in other small 
businesses are not? If I go into the grocery 
business and go broke, Uncle Sam merely 
says: ‘That's too bad.’ If a working man 
loses his job he gets a few weeks of unem- 
ployment pay and then is on his own. He 
gets no subsidy year after year and I believe 
he is just as much an American as the 
farmer.” 

“The farm program is nothing but class 
legislation.” 

Hey. Just one cotton pickin’ minute. 
There is entirely too much talk going on 
about how much farmers are costing tax- 
payers that is completely misleading. 


The above letter is a classical example of 


the great American indoor sport of forming 


opinions and passing judgment without 


bothering about facts. 

Sincere as the above writer is, it’s obvious 
he is completely unaware of the situation. 
And we're first to admit he is justified in 
his statement politicians are using the “farm 


program” to drive a wedge betmeen city folk 
and farmers to further their own political 
ambitions, and while there may be some 
elements of truth in what they say, most 
of it is unfair. 
So, it’s high time to sit down and separate 
fact from fiction, becausé we believe city 
folk have a greater stake in a prosperous 


tion of ineffective farm 
now in operation that have hurt the farmer 
more‘than they have helped him. 

But, we want to point out farmers are not 


the sole beneficiaries of that $7 billion farm 


budget—not by a long shot. 
What makes up the agricultural budget 
anyway? How much goes to farmers? 
The farm budget is something of a catch- 
all. Many of the items, about half the total 
amount, have absolutely nothing. to do with 
supporting farmers, but are primarily a pub- 
lic service. 
- And right here our friendly farm critic 


ting. 

If taxpayers want to be realistic about cut- 
ting down the farm budget, let’s start by 
cutting out all give-away food that goes into 
welfare, school, service, institutional, and 
foreign aid channels. 

Sure. It’s all charged tofarmers. Welfare 
commodities amounted to over $300 million 
alone last year, with our own State getting | 
a $15 million slice of the melon. 

So, if the man out of work that only gets 
a few measly unemployment checks, which 
we've yet to see a farmer collect after a crop 
failure, he probably lugged home plenty of 
free groceries, paid for out of farm program 
funds. A subsidy? What else? 

Just one step farther. The popular hot 
school lunch program cost a Sa ae $150 
million, and the special school milk program 
added another $75 million. 

In Tulsa County alone the school milk pro- 
gram is costing in the neighborhood. of 
$25,000 a month. 

Who benefits?. Well, since farm popula- 
tion is around 10 percent it becomes rather 
painfully obvious if our farm critic has any 
children in school, he’s benefiting directly 
from the farm program f he has 
any relative or friends getting welfare hand- 
outs—anyone in the armed services or State 
or Federal institutions, taxpayers are footing 
the bill with farmers getting the rather 
odious credit for it. 

Sure. Let’s not subsidize the farmer, but 
let’s also keep the record straight. Let all 
who are benefiting in this “great barbecue” 
pay their own way for a change, or at least 
admit they are receiving a bigger handout 
than the farmer. 

Mr. Tulsan, who claims “the farm program 
is nothing but class legislation,” did you 
enjoy your bacon and eggs this morning? 
And the pot roast you had last night? 

This may come as a surprise to you, but 
the USDA meat program cost the 
agricultural budget $21 million last year. 
A program solely to assure you @ safe and 
wholesome supply of food. 

So, if you don’t want this subsidy, you 


lovin’ wife bought inferior produce. 

oe meeees Friend, your food bill is lower 
today in relation to earning power than it 
ever has been. That pot roast you ate last 
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supervision and counsel. 

Wonderful service, isn’t it? Who pays for 
it? Why, taxpayers, of course. Where does 
the money come from? By now you must 
have guessed—from county, State, and Fed- 
eral farm budget. Who gets kicked in the 
shins because the farm budget is so high? 
That independent soul who has twice as 
much invested per farmworker than industry 
thas per worker—the farmer. 

Sure, ask the average “man on the street” 
what he thinks of subsidies and chances are 
10 to 1 he'll say he’s against them. 

Ask him who gets most Government sub- 
sidy and his answer ‘will be the farmer. 

Ask him if he or his business receives a 
subsidy and he’ll tell you in no uncertain 
terms, “No.” Our friendly farm critic said 
so in his letter. 

Well, next week we're going to talk about 
more subsidies. It'll be a jolt to learn in 
the past 50 years for every $1,000 this coun- 
try has spent for subsidies the American 
farmer has received only $5—yes, that’s right, 
@ measly 5 bucks. 

That’s why farmers are getting awfully 
tired of indignant letterwriters, misinformed 
politicians, metropolitan newspapers, and 
sophisticated slick magazines screaming 
about the cost of the farm program. 





‘The New York Times Hails Two of 
Delaware’s Great Museums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Park Service reports that 
Americans are taking a deep interest in 
our own history, and that the proof of 
this interest is the millions of people 
who visit our historic sites and build- 
ings each year. The National Park 
Service is charged with responsibility 
for many of these sites and buildings 
under the broad authority of the His- 
toric Sites Act of 1935. 

The National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation, established by the Congress 
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some years ago, also is doing its utmost 
to preserve those important buildings 
connected with our past as a nation. 

Americans spend about $2 billion each 
year to travel abroad to visit the ancient 
buildings and sites of other lands, and 
the significant growth of interest in our 
own American history means that an 
increasing share of the travel dollar will 
be spent with our own merchants, hotel 
and restaurant owners, and other busi- 
nessmen. 

The New York Times recently called 
attention to two great museums in Dela- 
ware, the Henry Francis du Pont Win- 
terthur Museum, and the Hagley Mu- 
seum, which are musts on the list of 
those who are interested in our own 
American history. 

I include here an excerpt from the 
— York Times article of February 28, 
1 ; 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 28, 1960] 
Detvinc Into America’s Past IN DELAWARE 
(By Max H. Siegel) 

WINTERTHUR, DEL.—Of all the areas on the 
eastern seaboard where scenic beauty is 
combined with historic — and associa- 
tions, few can match in richness and variety 
the country along Brandywine Creek, which 
crosses the Delaware-Pennsylvania border 
just a few miles northwest of Wilmington. 

This is a region of rolling hills, with views 
to enchant the nature lover, sites to intrigue 
the historian and collections to charm both 
the antiques lover and the casual tourist. 

The outstanding attraction in the area is 
the Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Mu- 
seum. It is an eight-story stucco building 
that rises among the hills of Mr. du Pont’s 
estate. Behind its weathered walls is housed 
the most extensive and probably the most 
expensive collection of Americana ever as- 
sembled. 

There are about 100 rooms in the museum. 
And these, together with small halls, foyers, 
and alcoves, are furnished impeccably in the 
styles that prevailed in this country between 
1640 and 1840. Everywhere, the visitor will 
see a blending of history and craftsmanship. 

A NEW ROOM 

Such great attention is paid to detail that 
recently the outside wall of the museum was 
pushed back 12 inches to allow the installa- 


‘tion of a parlor from a stone house built in 


Wernersville, Pa., around 1775. It is impos- 
sible to detail all the other treasures of the 
museum, but among them are a part of 
George Washington’s dinnerware set, French 
porcelain ordered for the White House by 
President James Monroe and a chair from 
the home of Gov. John Penn, the last 
colonial proprietor of Pennsylvania. Also on 
view are a Gilbert Stuart portrait of Wash- 
ington, for which the general posed, and sev- 
oe rare tankards and a pitcher by Paul 
vere. 


Another aspect of early American life is 
portrayed in an old mill a few miles from 
Winterthur. The building, completely re- 
stored and modernized, is the Hagley Mu- 
seum. Here is portrayed this country’s early 
economic growth through a graphic pres- 
entation of the industries that flourished 
along the banks of a single stream—the 
Brandywine. 

Exhibits open to the public carry the story 
of Brandywine from the days of Indian cul- 
ture through the Du Pont family’s first 
powdermaking operations. 

While the Hagley Museum concentrates on 
telling a story of the past, it uses every mod- 
ern device known to museums to do so. It 
has motion pictures with sound, a talking 
map, dioramas, working models, and just 
simple exhibits. One of the most interesting 
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is a 20-foot relief model portraying the 
Brandywine Valley during the time of its 
greatest significance as an industrial center. 

Should the visitor be sated with the story 
of the past, he can travel a few miles west 
to the famous Longwood Gardens in Kennett 
Square, Pa. The gardens have been under 
developmient since 1906, when an old prop- 
erty dating to colonial times was acquired by 
Pierre Samuel du Pont for his personal use 
as acountry estate. ~ 

The gardens are open to the public every 
day of the year. But in the winter, the 
visitor will have to be content with about 3% 
acres of hothouses, 

ITALIAN WATER GARDEN 


In warmer weather, acres of outside 
gardens are open to visitors. They include 
an Italian water garden containing beauti- 
ful fountains and pools, an open-air theater 
with underground dressing rooms, an un- 
usual water curtain and stage fountains, 
and an arboretum. The outdoor gardens 
may be visited from sunrise to sunset. 

To get the most out of a visit to the 
Brandywine Valley, the tourist should make 
arrangements in advance, The Winterthur 
Museum, which is not open Sundays and 
Mondays, requires advance reservations. Re- 
quests listing one or more possible open 
dates should be mailed to the Winterthur 
Museum, Winterthur, Del., at least 2 weeks 
in advance of the time desired. 





Hawaii: Land of Opportunity * 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article ap- 
pearing in the Monday, March 21, 1960, 
issue of the Honolulu Advertiser, setting 
forth another reason why Hawaii can be 
justly called the Land of Opportunity: 
{From the Honolulu Advertiser, Mar. 21, 

1960] 

If you doubt that Hawaii is a “Land of 
Opportunity’—take a look at the Man 
Kwong Loo family. 

Today, Loo is a successful businessman 
who has started 12 children well on the way 
to bright careers. 

Forty-five years ago, Loo was a poor im- 
migrant from Canton, and in 1922, he was 
@ 25-cent-an-hour worker at the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co. 

The Loos, who operate a grocery at 1203 
Palama Street, were examples of energy, in- 
dustry, and imagination to their 12 children, 

But Mrs, Loo credits Navy apprenticeships, 
scholarships, and the GI bill with big assists 
in giving their children higher education. 

“With such a large family,” she says, “we 
couldn’t finance college educations for all 
the children.” 

Frank, the eldest, got his start by graduat- 
ing from Navy apprentice school at Pearl 
Harbor. He went on to the University of 
Hawali, the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, 
the University of Ohio, and Yale law 
school—on scholarships. Today he’s a State 
legislator. 

Bill, an electrical engineer at Pearl Har- 
bor shipyard, graduated from the University 
of Michigan under the GI bill. 

Herbert is treasurer of the Apprentice 
School Alumni Association and vice presi- 
dent of the Pipefitters and Plumbers, Local 
811. 
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George, another former Pearl Harbor ship- 
yard worker and University of Michigan grad- 
uate, is a research attorney with the US. 
Patent Office in Washington. 

Henry and Elsie graduated from the uni- 
versity here. He is an Air Force lieutenant 
in Japan. She teaches English at Roosevelt 
High School.’ 

Victoria is a registered nurse. Janet 
turned down a college ee to attend 
St. Francis Nursing School. 

Shirley and Abraham: are students at the 
university. Lily work at the American Se- 
curity Bank. Ralph, the youngest, is a 
sophomore at McKinley High. 

Immigrant Loo has lots to be proud of. 





Fair Employment Practices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, we have 
for days now been concerned with dis- 
cussing and acting on one of the basic 
rights of free American citizens—that 
of voting. 

This is as it should be because the 
right to the ballot is fundamental to our 
democracy. 

I, for one, regretted however that Mr. 
CELLER’s amendment for creating a Com- 
mission on Equal Job Opportunity Un- 
der Government Contracts was declared 
not germane because of an overly re- 
strictive rule under which the bill is be- 
ing considered. ‘The purpose of the 
amendment was “(b) To implement the 
policy of the U.S. Government to elimi- 
nate discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin in the 
employment of persons in the perform- 
ance of contracts or subcontracts to pro- 
oe the Government with goods or serv- 
ces.” 

The right to equal job opportunities 
is of paramount importance in a thriv- 
ing democracy. All that was requested 
in this amendment is that competent, 
qualified workers be given a fair ehance 
to hold jobs on federally paid-for proj- 
ects without regard to their color, race, 
religion, or national origin. 

To those of my colleagues who believe 
that we here are attempting to punish 
the South with civil rights legislation, 
may I point out that the equal job op- 
portunities amendment is as necessary 
’ in the North as it is in the South. 

The North—especially the great met- 
ropolitan centers—has_ -traditionally 
been the land of opportunity for Negroes 
of the South who increasingly are being 
displaced by the agricultural and eco- 
nomic upheavals below the Mason-Dixon 
line. The unskilled of these people who 
are strangers to urban life have often 
met prejudice even in our States. As 
painful as is this process of integrating 
people into what to them is an alien way 
of life, I am confident that the cul- 
tural, social, and economic problems are 
being worked out. 

We in the many States of the North, 
for example, have tackled the problem 
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of discrimination on the job with fair 
employment practice laws. We attempt 
with these laws not to erase prejudice 
from hearts, but to make it possible to be 
just—to give a man, or a woman, a fair 
break at getting and holding a job he 
or she can well do. 

I am proud of the record of my State, 
Minnesota, in this field. We have had 
an effective statewide fair employment 
practices statute since 1955. In fact, I 
was one of the authors of the Minnesota 
law and helped secure its enactment 
when I served in the legislature. 

I am proud, too, that each of our three 
major cities, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Duluth, has local ordinances to imple- 
ment fair employment practices. 


Being just and decent to minorities. 


has paid off for us in Minnesota with 
peace, mutual respect, and prosperity. 
In fact, I recommend these qualities 
highly to those of my southern col- 
leagues who have drunk so deeply from 
the cup of disregard. 

We have temporarily been prevented 
from offering this amendment, commis- 
sioning equal job opportunity under 
Government contracts, and other 
amendments just as worthwhile. 

But we will be back—again, and again, 
and again—for the cause of justice in 
civil rights shall ultimately be tri- 
umphant. 





Chemicals in Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
proper and growing concern in our coun- 
try about protecting our people against 
chemical contamination of foodstuffs. It 
would indeed be ironical if our expanding 
scientific ability to protect ourselves 
from pests, fungus, weeds, and insects 
should be turned into a menace to our 
people. 

Achieving controlled and safe use of 
chemicals is a serious problem, not only 
to consumers, who must be assured of 
protection, but to the farmers and proc- 
essors who raise and handle the crops. 
Both farm groups and processors and 
canning organizations not only recognize 
the vital necessity of proper use of chem- 
icals but, I am glad to say, they are 
adopting rigorous voluntary programs to 
guarantee the safety of foods produced in 
this country and to assure consumers the 
products for which they are responsible 
fully meet all health requirements of the 
pure food laws. 

I believe the program of the canning 
industry is particularly worthy of com- 
mendation. This program has been 
adopted as a matter of company policy 
throughout the United Sfates, and I 
would like to call the attention of the 
Members to the expression of company 
policy and control recently communi- 
cated to me by Mr. R. U. Mackay, district 
manager of the California Packing Corp., 
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in my home city of Fresno, Calif. Need- 
less to point out, the successful opera- 
tion of this program in Fresno County is 


of great importance to the Nation, be- . 


cause that. county is our country’s leading 
agricultural producer. 

I think it is worthy of note that adop- 
tion of these forward-looking policies will 
protect consumers of American produced 
foods, but they will not afford equal pro- 
tection on imported food. This empha- 
sizes the urgent need to insure that food 
imports conform to health and quality 
standards of domestic production. 

Mr. Mackay’s letter follows: 

Deak CONGRESSMAN Sisk: The public has 
become more and more aware recently of the 
possibility of harmful chemical residues in 
food products which may result from mis- 
application of pesticides or fungicides to 
raw products. I find that many persons are 
understandably confused because of varied 
information published as to what residues 
may or may. not be harmful to humans. 
Growers and processors of raw products used 
in the fruit and vegetable canning industry 
have a great problem in making sure what 
pesticides or fungicides can be used and in 
what dosages and at what times they may 


bé used. Iam writing this letter to tell you 


of our company’s chemical 


pesticide policy 
and the control program which has recently 


been adopted by us and the canning industry. 
Our company has a definite policy to be 
followed in our raw product procurement and 


specifies that “no crop is to be accepted and 
processed which has been treated with or 
grown on land treated with a pesticide chem- 
ical which has not been accepted for regis- 
tration by USDA for use in connection with 


. all growing of the commodity involved [and] 


the usage limitations which have been ac- 
cepted by the USDA must be adhered to for 
the specific fruit or vegetable commodity to 
which they apply.” 

We know that in order to carry out our 
policy to the proper degree we will need 
extreme vigilance on our part and also we 
will need vigilance and cooperation on the 


ciation, which includes practically all can- 
ners in the Nation, has accepted the respon- 
sibility of this matter and has outlined a 
basic procedure to be followed to see that a 
pure and clean product is distributed to con- 
sumers. This program also needs and ac- 
cepts cooperation of Government agencies, 
farm organizations, and the press, in order 
to educate the various persons responsible for 
the growing and processing of our food 
products. 

The Fresno area is the center of our na- 
tional raisin production and also produces 
@ large quantity of other fruits which are 
used for canning, therefore, I am sure this 
subject. is of great importance to you and to 
the growers of these crops. 

As indicated by the cranberry episode, 
negligence by very minute portions of the 
producing or processing segment of our food 
industry could mean financial ruin to a great 
many of us regardless of the area in which 
the negligence occurred. I would like you 
to be apprised of the action which we and 
others of the processing industry are taking 
in this respect and I am attaching to this 
letter a copy of the industry’s program, 

We are fully aware of the fact that canned 
fruits and vegetables have tremendous: dis- 
tribution throughout our Nation and they 
maintain their position as some of the most 
economical foods on store shelves. We are 
proud that we have helped to establish this 
position and intend to maintain our position. 
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A Report From Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, President Harold C. Case of 
Boston University recently returned 
from a 2-month tour of the continent of 
Africa in the interests of higher edu- 








studies program. On March 14, 1960, 
President Case delivered an address en- 
titled “A Report From Africa,” at a spe- 
cial Boston University founders day con- 
vocation in Hayden Hall on the Univer- 
sity’s Charles River campus. 

With world attention being focused on 
Africa, I am sure this report will be of 
special interest to my colleagues, and in 
the extension of my remarks, I include 
Dr. Case’s excellent address as follows: 

A Report From AFRICA 


(By President Harold C. Case of Boston 
University) 


Sierra Leone, on the bulge of west Africa, 
has spectacular natural beauty. With its 
high escarpment, beautiful beaches, tropical 
forests, and lush undergrowth, it is a lovely 
country. Freetown, its capital, is large, 
crowded, bustling. In Freetown and else- 
where, Africans walk, while Europeans ride, 
and the interweaving of vehicular and foot 
traffic is constant, , and confusing. 


One evening in Freetown we were guests 
of honor at a garden party. The women’s 
clubs of Sierra Leone were launching a co- 
ordinated program for the improvement of 
the women’s organizations. The garden was 
large; its formal planting resembled a Florida 
estate. Gay colored lanterns, an African 
band, rich and varied costumes, provided a 
festive setting. , 

Dr. and Mrs. John Karefa Smart, whom 
we had known since 1947, when he was a 
student in Edinburgh and we were Ameri- 
can leaders in a world conference in Oslo, 
were our host and hostess. Dr. Smart, a 
Sierra Leonian, is a graduate of McGill Uni- 
versity, School of Medicine, Harvard School 
of Public Health,.Edinburgh School of Divin- 
ity. He is a member of the Prime Min- 
ister’s Cabinet, as the Minister of Mines, 
Forests, and Labor. 

We talked of world affairs, African nation- 
alism, the obsession with independence on 
the part of leaders of Sierra Leone, and the 
scheduled constitutional conference to be 
held in London in April 1960. He reminded 
us that the new air-conditioned hotel under 
construction in Freetown is scheduled for 
completion in time for the independence 
célebration hopefully set for December 1960. 
The discussion was informative, sophisti- 
cated, and inspiring. Suddenly Dr. Smart 
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said, “Please excuse me. This is a dance of 
my tribe.” 

He left the group seated around a table, 
joined the dancers, and, dressed in his tribal 
robe, he danced with the abandon of a true 
member of his African tribe. The rhythm 
of the drums ceased, the music stopped, the 
dance ended, and Dr. Smart returned to 
our table, seated himself, and began the 
conversation about political freedom in the 
modern world, precisely where he had left 
it off. 

He had illustrated one of the problems of 
Africa and had demonstrated an important 
prospect for success among emerging na- 
tions. 

The problem is the tension between the 
forces of conservatism, illustrated in the 
tribe, the Poro or secret society, the village 
in the bush with its hereditary chief and 
council, the folk wisdom and the barter 
economy, on the one hand; and the claims 
of nationalism, portrayed in the university 
graduate, the tools of modern industry, the 
resources of forest, mine, and river, the cur- 
rency economy, the western clothes, and 
the atomic age, on the other hand. 

_ This tension is expressed in a popular 
west African song in which a girl speaks 
of her fondest hopes. She sings: 


“What shall I do to get a man of that type? 
One who is a ‘been to,’ 
Car-full and fridge-full. 
What shall I do to obtain a man like that?” 
—“The Way in Africa,” Carpenter. 


The English is mangled, but the meaning 
is clear; a “been to” is one who has been to 
college, has traveled and who knows the 
world. “Car-ful” means that he has ac- 
quired a car; “fridge-full,” that he has a 
refrigerator. What more could any girl ask? 

There is an element of tragedy in this 
new tension. The stable, quiescent way of 
African life is ending. Village crafts are dy- 
ing out; manufactured goods are cheaper 
fand better. machines are h 
in every African city, but needlework is 
suffering. Bicycles shorten and improve the 
pleasure of travel, and trucks are more com- 
fortable and less strenuous than heads for 
transporting freight. Currency offers much 
wider range of choice for commodities than 
barter. The comfort of a night’s sleep on a 
good mattress defeats all arguments for tra- 
ditional rest on reeds and straw on the 
ground. In this movement, the tribal chief 
is becoming a civil servant who collects taxes 
from each hut in his village. He is no 
longer an hereditary monarch who leads his 
tribe on lion hunts. 


To be sure, there are important gains. 
Disease is decreasing, and some World Health 
Organization teams, with African assistance, 
have succeeded in virtually eliminating cer- 
tain prevalent diseases. Infant mortality is 
being reduced, although 40 to 50 percent of 
the babies die in their first year, and 60 to 70 
percent within the first 5 years. Diet is being 
improved. More proteins are available, and 
people are living longer and better. Life is 


slowly becoming more comfortable, less pain-- 


filled. 


Still juju continues. Bones, bits of hair, 
monkey heads, snake skins, chemicals for 
potions can be purchased in any native 
market. Secret societies still claim the mem- 
bership of all tribal members. Animism and 
Moslemism and Christianity struggle for the 
minds and loyalties of the people. Educa- 
tion is respected and sought more universally 
than any other modern influence. The 
quality, kind, and philosophy of education 
will shape Africa’s future. Whoever shapes 
the mind, will fashion the nation. 

But the sober fact is, that the old customs 
are weakening. The city with its vast slums 
and its tragic unemployment is recruiting 
young Africans. Western clothes are re- 
Placing tribal robes. Cinema houses are 
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crowded by Africans who see American-made 
motion pictures with violence, sex, and sor- 
didness as their principal themes. The ma- 
chine is winning over the handcraft, and the 
hospital is replacing the witch doctor, The 
old days will never return. 

In this breathless moment of social change, 
@ vacuum of serious import and large pro- 
portions is being created. The old ways are 
becoming bankrupt because they have not 
provided the things young Africa wants. 
They have not produced income for cars, 
modern houses, satisfactory education, the 
respect of other nations, or political inde- 
pendence. So they are being repudiated. 

Psychologically, the African wants a “place 
in the sun.” He wants to decide his own 
fate. He wants membership in international 
organizations. He is likely to believe that 
all these things—appliances, education, com- 
munication—go along with freedom, and are 
free. A good deal of disillusionment lies 
ahead for Africans. 

But the danger was illustrated for us in a 
conversation with a musician-composer who 
wrote the Ghana national anthem. He sang 
it for us, with the original words, then with 
the official words. In the official version all 
reference to God as leader in the struggle 
toward national character has been taken 
out, and man’s inner drive to fulfillment 
has taken its place. “This,” said the pro- 
fessor, “illustrates one of the problems of 
Ghana.” 

The hope is. that John Karefa Smart, doc- 
tor, minister, statesman, who talks about 
the philosophy of independence one moment 
and dances with his tribe the next, and Prof. 
Philip Gbeho, of Achimota School in Accra, 
who writes an anthem of faith and who un- 
derstands why secular language has replaced 
his words, illustrates the human bridges that. 
span the chasm between old ways and new 
ones, and provide spiritual qualities for na- 
tional health. 

The day we arrived in Freetown, the har- 
mattan began. The harmattan is a wind; it 
begins to blow across sub-Sahara Africa in 
December and continues for 4 months. It 
makes life beautiful. The day before our 
arrival, the temperature in Freetown was 95°, 
and the humidity was 99 percent. As we 
arrived, the winds had lowered the tempera- 
ture to 75° and the humidity to 65 percent. 
These winds form in Siberia, sweep across 
the frigid steppes, gather up red dust called 
laterite in the Sahara Desert, and are the 
air conditioners of central Africa, from Dakar 
on the West Coast, to Zanzibar on the east. 
The laterite dust is microscopic and sifts 
into everything—houses, closets, suitcases, 
cameras, food—everything. 

Suppose that dust were made radioactive. 
It is swept up, mopped up, washed off, in- 
haled, swallowed. It pervades. This is the 
underlying reason for the violent reaction of 
people who live south of the Sahara to atom 
bomb tests in the desert. The fallout in that 
dust may bring a change in weather, ruin 
crops, stop the rainy season, blight the lives 
of millions of Africans, or so they believe. 

Viewed from our safe vantage point in the 
United States of America, the protest may 
seem like nonsense. But when one is on the 
spot, contending with the dust, and taking 
on new energy because of the invigorating 
harmattan winds, the hostility to those tests 
seems very real. 

And anyway, this issue involves the impor- 
tance of getting inside any situation, if you 
are to understand it, much less report 
about it. 

If you were planning to visit 11 African 
countries in 10 weeks and were seeking to get 
accurate information, proper documentation, 
to comprehend the deep-seated conflicts 
current on that vast continent, and to reach 
well-grounded conclusions, how would you 
go about your task? 

We spent a year in preparation, with ad- 
vice from members of the Boston University 
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African research and studies staff, confer- 
ences with African Ambassadors, educators, 
Government agents, students, and with 
British officials who were visiting or study- 
ing in the United States. We read broadly 
and hopefully with some depth. 

We approached Africa by way of England. 
In London, we spent days conferring with 
officials in the British Colonial Office, the 
Inter-University Council, the bureau of com- 
monwealth studies of the University of Lon- 
don, and the Fulbright commission for the 
United Kingdom. In Paris, we conferred 
with an American authority on the Belgian 
Congo, former U.S. consul in Leopoid ville. 

Briefed on British’ and Belgian Africa; we 
received the benefit of the knowledge, points 
of view, concerns, and constructive sugges- 
tions of citizens of the United States ax- 
signed to these African countries. They 
included ambassadors, consuls general, con- 
suls, information officers, public affairs offi- 
cers, ICA technical experts, educational con- 
sultants, businessmen, and, of great im- 
portance, their wives. 

We left Africa with profound respect for 
the Foreign Service staff members of the 
United States. They are well trained, wise, 
and dedicated. They deserve a better hearing 
than they are receiving at home. 

British, French, and Belgian officials, gov- 
ernors general, permanent secretaries of 
education, staff members, principals of uni- 
versity colleges, members of faculties of 
teacher-training institutes, technical schools, 
vocational schools, industrialists, directors 
of airports, seaports, mines, construction 
projects—all gave us time and knowledge to 
aid us in understanding Africa. 

But we gained most from our association 


with Africans. We conferred with them in, 


their offices, homes, schools, colleges, in- 
dustries, markets. They represented bril- 
liant, but illiterate, business executives; 
graduates with advanced degrees from Boston 
and other outstanding American and British 
universities; executives of banks, industries, 
agricultural and engineering experimental 
stations; taxi drivers, people on the street, 
civil servants, prime ministers, cabinet mem- 
bers. 

I want to offer some observations based on 
our experiences. 

No one knows all about all of Africa. Ex- 
perts usually begin by limiting the areas or 
range of their authoritative information. 
For Africa is not a nation, nor is it likely 
to become one at any foreseeable time. It is 
@ conglomerate of emerging peoples. They 
have intertribal and intersectional hostilities. 
They speak more than 500 languages or dia- 
lects. In many sections they still lack a 
viable economy, and a majority of Africans 
live in primitive conditions at a subsistence 
level. Illiteracy averages 90 percent in the 
sub-Sahara countries. 

So Africa is a series of concepts—and con- 
cepts change from day to day. 

I prefer to call it “paradoxical Africa,” not 
“darkest Africa.” Regularly scheduled planes 


of latest design, with excellent multiracial . 


crews, connect all principal cities. There 
are bush trails below, but up there the air- 
Ways are well charted and traveled. How- 
ever, the airport at Dakar is next-door 
neighbor to thatched-roofed rondovels or 
huts, where half-naked women do back- 
breaking work. At Kano, in northern Ni- 
geria, on the edge of the desert, and the 
caravan route, the emir long sitice ordered a 
trumpeter to mount a camel and blow a 
. warning blast, so that women would not be 
endangered by being seen by strangers. The 
emir’s directive is still in force, and today, 
when the public address system at the Kano 
Airport announces an approaching plane, the 
camel-riding trumpeter rides to the main 
gate and blows furiously, warning women 
that strangers are about to arrive. 

Air France flies from Dualla to Lambarene, 
to Brazzaville, in Equatorial Africa. Our 
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plane was a modern version of the DC-3. 
The food was good. The plane was filled 
with passengers and cargo. Imagine our 
surprise to note that directly behind our 
seat was a box of cargo, and that it contained 
a live cobra, en route to the Pasteur Re- 
search and Health Institute, in Brazzaville. 

The Albert Schweitzer Hospital on the 
Ogowe River has places for 350 patients and 
their families. The operating rooms and 
out-patient clinic are modern. But families 
live with and care for their sick members 
in buildings erected for that purpose, and 
each morning women arrive from up or 
down the river, with perrogues (boats 
carved from logs), with bunches of bananas, 
yams, fish, or pieces of meat, to cook in iron 
pots for their families. 

In Nungua, Ghana, there is a modern agri- 
cultural experimental station, and its excel- 
lent results in improvement of plant and 
animal strains and better methods of culti- 
vation, will make a vast difference in Ghan- 
ian life; but as Mr. J. J. Hill, its manager, 
led us around an experimental field of pine- 
apples to a banana grove, and we walked 
ahead in a carefree manner, he stopped us, 
searched for a good-sized tree branch, and 
led us into the banana grove, saying, “We 
have three deadly snakes here—the spitting 
cobra, black mamba, and puff adder. One 
never walks here without a stick to kill a 
snake.” . 

Nigeria has a new government-operated 
television station at Ibadan, a city of 750,000. 
It had been on the air about 1 month when 
we were there. I was the first American to 
appear on that station, to discuss education. 
Every aspect of that broadcast was at the 
level of standards of communication in the 
United States., After the broadcast was 
ended, I congratulated the crew and staff. 
The director, a Britisher, is the only non- 
African on the staff. He replied, saying that 
my approval meant more than I might know, 
since not a single member of the station's 
staff had ever seen a television set nor 
watched a television program when he began 
to train them 4 months before the date of 
my visit. * 

So, will you set aside your impressions of 
a continent made up wholly of pythons and 
bushmen, of impenetrable rain forests and 
unexplored valleys, of witchcraft and prim- 
itive existence; and will you consider a con- 
tinent with the most primitive living and 
the most articulate scholarship on earth, the 
most backward witch doctors and the most 
advanced medical service, black magic and 
modern psychiatry, pythons and Pasteur in- 
stitues, ancient bushmen’s paintings and 
enchanting modern art—all existing side by 
side, 

Nineteen hundred and sixty may prove to 
be the turning point in the whole historical 
encounter between Africa and the West. 
The torch of true political independence and 
economic freedom is being carried from hill 
to hill, across west Africa through Senegal, 
Gambia, Sierra, Leone, Guinea, Ghana, Li- 
beria, and Nigeria, into the steaming forests 
of the Congo, the vast expanses of equatorial 
Africa, and on to South Africa, Rhodesia, 
Kenya, and Ethiopia. 

Two hundred and thirty million people, 
with widely differing cultures, vast geo- 
graphical separation, many separate lan- 
guages, religions, and customs, and spread 
out in 12 million square miles of territory, 
are emerging. Drawn toward industrialism 
as @ moth to a lamp, they are striving in 
various ways for a new life. 

No thoughtful person can ignore Africa— 
because of, first, its size, one-fifth of the 
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Second, its natural resources, the iron, 
copper, uranium, cobalt, nickel, rubber, 
diamonds, gold, oil, waterpower (Volta River, 
Kariba Dam), on which every nation and 
individual now depends. The largest un- 
developed natural resources on this planet 
are in Africa. 

Third, its rapidity of change. Five years 
ago, three-fourths of the population of 
Africa received decisions handed down by 
London, Paris, Brussels, Lisbon, Amsterdam. 
Then, a half-decade ago, only Ethiopia, 
Liberia, Libya, Sudan, and the Union of 
South Africa were free of European rule. 
Now, the following are on the way to, or 
have already achieved independence from 
colonial domination: Sierra Leone (consti- 
tutional conferences to begin in London next 
month); Ghana, starting its fourth yéar of 
independence; Nigeria, now constructing the 
government buildings and negotiating with 
British and American leaders to counsel 
them on their way into full independence; 
the Belgian Congo, moving so swiftly that 
the Brussels Government has speeded up the 
date of independence four times in 24 
months and has unfinished government 
buildings in Leopoldvilie, begun in the con- 
fidence that Belgium would weather the 
storm for many years; Guinea, left by 
France without. typewriters, trucks, adding 
machines, appliances of all kinds, and now 
being supplied by the Czechs and Russians— 
having renounced the French franc and an- 
nounced a new currency within a week; 
Rhodesia, a federation primarily in name, 
unwilling to continue, victimized by white 
settlers; Kenya, 
conference with more political and economic 
power in the hands of Africans than anyone 
had considered possible at this time. 

Certainly, Africans are moving at a dan- 
gerous pace, around uncharted political 
curves, on undeveloped economic bush trails. 
They lack enough educated leadership. 

_They are risking much. But they are de- 

termined. The magic word is “independ- 
ence.” They say, “We are finished with a 
horse-and-rider civilization. We refuse to 
be ridden any longer.” 

The permanent political alinements of 
emerging African nations will be the de- 
cisive balance in world politics. 

Fourth, its human resources. The real 
potentiality of Africa does not lie in its 
mineral deposits or its forests, nor in its 
wa 


terpower. 
We are witnessing an all-out effort on 


u 
ods at hand to capitalize on this social revo- 
lution, is to be both naive 


offered annually. ns. 
The applicant must be fluent in the use of 


English. This automatically bars most. 
young men and women from equatorial Af- 
rica, since they their own African 

French, but only a few speak 
or understand English. The applicant must 
prove that he has not to any Com- 
munist tion. This is difficult for 


him to prove, even if it is a fact, 








Russia offers 400 scholarships to equatorial 
Africa. There are no language ts. 
Nor is any student barred because of his 
organizational - He is met on 
arrival in Russia, by an African, speaking his 
own native language. We required a student 
to remain in the United States until his work 


groomed, 
he credits all of these things to his friends, 
the Russians. 

I do not intend to generalize. I do desire 
to infer Russian interest in the future of 
equatorial Africa. 

In Ethiopia, the Emperor’s visit to Russia 
produced an offer of a loan of $100 million 
(U.S. dollars) but.with the proviso that a 
technical school should be built by the Rus- 


in the capital city may have no long-term 
political significance, but they do indicate 
the strategy being employed by the Soviets. 

What may we do to promote the well- 
being of African people, to support the move- 
ments for political independence, and to 
strengthen the economy, morale, and morais 
of these emerging countries? 

First, the United States of America should 
rely on principles, not on expediency, for 
its policies. We should announce our com- 
plete opposition to colonialism, on the 
ground that it is immoral, and that if it had 
usefulness, that time has passed. 

Africans want our reassertion of demo- 
cratic ideals, belief in independence, and 
supportof freedom. 

Second, we should acknowledge that the 
pace of events in Africa cannot be controlled 
by European powers. We should then pro- 
ceed to give counsel for implementing the 
legitimate aims of Africans, not standing 
aside as if we were neutral, unless a conflict 
with Soviet interests is involved. 

Third, we should think with some pride 
of our association with Africa through 
Christian missions. More than 90 percent of 
all primary or elementary education in Africa 
today is mission education. Virtually every 
adult leader in sub-Sahara Africa is a prod- 
uct of a mission school. Biblical precepts in 
which these leaders have been rooted will 
have value in future administrative policies 
they will develop. 

Fourth, we should claim our Negro citizern- 
ship as the world’s most compelling link 
with African nations. One in ten Americans 
has an African ancestor. The American 
conscience established Liberia as a home for 
emancipated slaves and named its capital 
for the President of the United States, James 
Monroe. The dramatic value of our policy 
of noncolonialism should be exploited. 

Pifth, we should give our primary concern 
to two phases of the new African education 
and economic improvement. 

Concerning education, it is too late to 
try to educate rank-and-file African adults, 
more than 95 percent of whom are illiterate. 

. Instead, we should assist in the establish- 
ment and use of new instruments of com- 
munication, the picture, radio, television. 
A single radio and loud speaker will serve a 
typical African village. Programs in Afri- 
can language will be understood by every- 
one. The meaning of independence, the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, ways to sariita- 
tion, personal health, better foods, improved 
agriculture, animal husbandry, and many 
other important subjects can be taught to 
illiterate people, at low cost, by modern 
electronics. 

Elementary education is the Key to the 
future for every African country. Presently 
more than 70 percent of the elementary 
teachers are inadequately trained; many 
have only 2 years of formal education. The 
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extension of the well-equipped teacher, 
the multiplication of teacher training, 
the recruitment of qualified Americans to 


and the prevailing philosophy of elementary « 
education will ultimately determine the 
quality of leadership and the political affilia- 
tions of Africa. 

African textbooks have been largely Brit- 
ish or French inspired. They must be re- 
written to provide materials for African cul- 
ture and conditions, for the education of 
Africans. To this task we could give valu- 
able assistance. 

The task of elementary education belongs 
to the Government; mission schools should 
continue to serve and to expand their facili- 
ties and staffs, with Government standard- 
ization and financing. 

Secondary education should be the joint 
responsibility of Government and missions. 
Larger numbers of young Americans should 
be récruited for high school teaching and 
for secondary teacher education in Africa. 
When colleges and universities, and private 
and public high schools guarantee profes- 
sional position, with advancement, to. mem- 
bers of their staffs who elect to teach in Afri- 
ca, for 3, 4, or 5 years, the recruitment will be 
made much easier. 

Higher education in Africa enjoys very 
high standards, but is still much too small 
in enrollment to provide the number of well 
equipped leaders needed. 

This is not entirely because colleges are 
late arrivals on the scene. Fourah Bay Col- 
lege in Sierra Leone is more than 100 years 
old... Still, it was granted a charter as a 
University College only last month. That 
college admits 150 Nigerians, partly because 
there are not enough qualified Sierra Leon- 
ians to fill all of its places. 

Lovanium University in Leopoldville has 
buildings worthy of any university in the 
world, and a distinguished faculty, and the 
only atomic reactor in Africa. But the reac- 
tor is not used’ by African students, while 
places are vacant in the institution, because 
in all of the Belgiam Congo, there are so 
few graduates of secondary institutions. 

I have suggested to Monsignor Gillon, rec- 
tor of Lovanium, that until the time comes, 
perhaps 10 or 15 years from now, when that 
university has a full enrollment, an intake 
from institutions of higher learning in the: 
United States of America, for a junior year 
in Lovanium, be arranged. 

The university college in Salisbury will be 
4 years old next September. It enrolls 335 
students, only 31 of whom are Africans. Its 
facilities are excellent. Its standards are very 
high. Its influence is notable. On its open- 
ing, African students were housed separately 
from European students. There is a law in 
the Federation of Rhodesia prohibiting Afri- 
cans and Europeans from residing under the 
same roof. During the first year the Euro- 
pean girls became fond of the one African 
girl then enrol'sd. She lived alone In a 
dormitory. They requested permission to in- 
vite her to move into their residence hall. 
The request was granted. She moved. The 
city of Salisbury reacted against the move 
with violence. The second year, 8 African 
men students were housed in a hall for 32 
students. European men were denied ad- 
mission becauses their dormitories were 
crowded. European and African men were 

used in the same building, with the result 

at the law has been amended, making this 
arrangement legal, but only on the university 
grounds. 

On the other hand, a dozen nations in 
Africa lack accommodations for students. 
Nigeria alone has an estimated 10,000 quali- 
fied students who cannot continue their edu- 
cation because the university college, with 
400 students, at Ibadan is filled. 

Russia has to the world that it 
will build a free university for 4,000 students 
from Africa, Asia, and Latin America. This 
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is a propaganda victory for the Soviets, unless 
we are able to make a better proposal. A 
small group of distinguished colleges and 
universities recently announced a plan to 

t 25 African students for college educa- 
tion, with all costs incurred in the United 
States underwritten. This is a good example 
of the idea I now propose. 

There are more than 1,900 colleges and 
universities in these United States. Unlike 
the Russian proposal of a future fulfill- 
ment—these well-established, accredited in- 
stitutions could achieve an immediate edu- 
cational victory by agreeing to accept an 
average of two African students for full-time 
study, each with tuition, board, and room 
provided by the college, for a period up to 4 
years. 

Announced now, the plan could become 
effective in the fall of 1961, with details for 
applying, evaluation of educational creden- 
tials, establishment of a committee of Amer- 
icans, joined by Foreign Service officers, to 
interview candidates in Africa, with the stip- 
ulation that African governments will pro- 
vide transportation and incidental expenses. 
The effect on African countries in a decade 
would be phenomenal. 

Since technical experts are critically need- 
ed, I suggest the development of a pool of 
experts, available for high-level use overseas, 
answering to the United Nations for appoint- 
ments, but financed by the United States. 

Believing in the idealism of American 
young people, I propose that we seek to enlist 
1,000 college graduates for educational serv- 
ice in other countries, for a period of not less 
than 3 years, with a bonus for their service, 
in salary and status, instead of a vocational 
penalty, as they now find it to be. 

Because capital is essential for underde- 
veloped countries, investment in projects 
promising recovery, and hence treated as 
loans, has worth. Roads in Africa are essen- 
tial for economic improvement. A hard- 
surface road there stimulates economic de- 
velopment to justify its cost. 

Harnessed water power can change the face 
of west and central Africa. Business agree- 
ments, with steady governmental support, 
through international monetary organiza- 
tions, but assuring the countries of Africa 
that they can anticipate such projects and 
organize for full utilization of the expected 
resources, will contribute much to steadi- 
ness in African countries. / 

This may be one of the most important 
years of this century: In it, the future trend 
of mankind on this planet may be deter- 
mined. The decision is now being made, and 
the issue is whether the democratic socie- 
ties have the will and the self-discipline, the 
creativity, and energy necessary to do the 
things required to win for the world a full 
triumph of the way of independence and 
freedom. 

If we can discipline ourselves to do hard 
work in behalf of mankind’s future, to act 
from principle, not out of the demands of 
expediency; if’ we can make headlines be- 
cause of our absorption with people, not 
payola; with issues, not filibusters; then we 
can make an unprecedented contribution to 
the underdeveloped countries, and in the 
process, find our own quality of freedom. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
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orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times, Wednesday, March 
23, 1960: 


Tue AIRLIFT Pavietane—2iCiaepiniie GAMES 
Pose THE Masor TASK orf SETTING MILITARY 
TRANSPORT’S NEEDS 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The largest peacetime military airlift op- 
eration in history—Exercise Big Slam/Puerto 
Pine—now in its second week, has posed, and 
may attempt to answer, a number of major 
air transportation problems. 

The first and major problem, which has 
led to much confusion about the amount of 
military airlift needed by the Nation, is the 
statement of requirements. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff outlined. the general military needs 
of the Nation to support these strategic con- 
cepts and war plans. 

The Joint Chiefs have stated the military 
airlift requirements for general atomic war. 
MATS says it can meet these requirements 
with its present force of 483 4-engined pas- 
senger and cargo planes. 

However, the Transport Service believes 
that replacement aircraft and a moderniza- 
tion program are needed particularly for 


some of the aging cargo aircraft such as the. 


Douglas C-124 Globemaster, which is the 
workhorse of the service’s fleet. 


e REQUIREMENTS UNSPECIFIED 


But the airlift requirements for limited 
war—a small atomic war, or a war waged 
with conventional weapons only—had never 
been outlined, at least to the Army’s satis- 
faction. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff apparently be- 
lieve an airlift adequate for general war is 
adequate for limited war. But the Army 
holds that a large part of MATS might be 
earmarked in a time of emergency for sup- 
port of the Strategic Air Command and 
other missions, and that not enough would 
be available to transport troops overseas 
quickly. 

The Army’s statement of requirements 
has tended to stress mass as well as speed. 
The Army would like to be able to move at 
least one airborne division, preferably two— 
(11,890 men to a division) —anywhere in the 
world in a week or less. 

Ideally, the Army would like these troops 
combat-loaded and ready to land on enemy 
territory instead of using staging bases on 
friendly soil from which to prepare for an 
airborne assault. ‘The Army says the 101st 
Airborne Division can move out of Fort 


Campbell, Ky., in 4 days buf that the limi- - 


tations of the airfield stretch this out to 7 
days. 
ALTERNATIVES OFFERED 


However present plans of MATS, the Army 
declares, contemplate a time period of 28 
days. 

The transport service says that, using all 
its available planes for troop lift only and 

* assuming that the troops would be landed at 
a friendly airbase to reload in troop carrier 
assault aircraft to attack an enemy objec- 
tive, 1544 days would be required to move 
one airborne division 5,000 miles. 

If all the available transport and cargo 
aircraft in both the Tactical Air Command, 
which operates troop carrier assault aircraft, 
and MATS were used, this time could be cut 
by a day. If 232 more aircraft of the Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet—commercial planes ear- 
marked for military use in time of efmer- 
gency—were used, this time might be cut to 
9.2 days. 

Theré are thus many different estimates of 
the time required to Move an airborne unit 
a given number of miles in a certain time. 
All these estimates differ depending upon 
the assumptions. 

About all the Army and transport service 
agree upon is that more modern airlift is 
needed; they differ as to kind and amount. 
Both also seem to agree, with the support of 


many civilian authorities in the Pentagon, 
that the Nation’s present outline of airlift 
requirements for general atomic war is un- 
realistic. They also agree that it places 
emphasis on the’most unlikely kind of war 
and that more stress should be given to 
airlift needs for limited war. 

Exercise Big Slam /Puerto Pine has stressed, 
as all troop 
done, that any attempt to combine mass 
and mobility adds up to astronomical air- 
craft requirements. 

All the fuel used in Puerto Rico for the 
transport service’s planes was transported 
there by sea. No ammunition is being air- 
lifted. 

SUPPLIES BY AIR LIMITED 


Only about one-third of the supply re- 
quirements are being transported by air. 
Medium and heavy tanks cannot be air 
trans , and even the light tanks can be 
airlifted only at the rate of one in each 
aircraft. 

The airborne division has 52 light liaison 
aircraft and helicopters in its organization, 
These must be disassembled for air transport, 
and the Army now contemplates using a 
naval aircraft carrier to transport them. 

In Lebanon, 2@ sea “tail” of about 25 ships 
was required to back up and support one 
airborne battle group of about 2,000 men. 

Thus there are many observers who believe 
that the Army has set its airlift require- 
ments too high and that the concept of 
total air transportability—the so-called air 
transportable army—is beyond achievement 
now or in the foreseeable future. 

Instead of attempting to move masses of 
troops and equipment by air, the objective 
should be the extremely rapid transportation 
of fairly small numbers of troops—lightly 
armed and with limited staying power—to 
any part of the world. 

These fire brigade forces could then be 
reinforced and supplied, not only by airlift 
but also by prepositioned stocks of arms 
and equipment in various parts of the world 
and by support from the sea. 

Airlift is essential for speed but sealift 
is equally essential for mass and staying 
power. ~ 
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Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following. care- 
fully reasoned article by the distin- 
guished secretary of the Massachusetts 
Farm Bureau Federation, Mr. Carleton 
I. Pickett, whose knowledge of farm 
problems and integrity of viewpoint can- 
not be questioned: 

TAXES AND FaRM PrRIcES HINGE ON WHEAT 

(By Carleton I, Pickett) 

Wheat is the key to the whole political 
farm problem. It is more important to 
Massachusetts farmers—even fruit and vege- 
table growers or cranberry producers and to 
Massachusetts taxpayers than any other 
matter before the Congress. The outcome 
of wheat legislation probably will shape all 
other farm legislation and the amount of 
money we pay for farm programs. 

Here is a support program that has caused 
& wild explosion of surplus, an ugly growth 
on the agriculture economy and on the prob- 
lems of taxation. 


transportation exercises have . being 


labor. 

The situation is so serious that bills are 
going into the congressional hopper at great 
rate to adopt variations of the Brannan plan 
to pay farmers for the difference between 
the market price and a Government-legis- 
lated price. These aim at controlling the 
number of cows per farm or the number of 
acres, Other bills want to deputize farmer 
committees to control output and price. 
Still others seek to maintain the old many 
yardstick of support. None are going to 

help but the advocates are many, well or- 

, and vocal, 

Have you written to your Congressman yet 
about wheat and taxes? It may be too late 
in another 10 days. 

The farm bureau proposes: 

1, Elimination of all wheat acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas. 

2. A price support based on the corn price 
support adjusted for differences in weight 


,and nutritive value. 


3. No sale of wheat stocks in storage on 
the domestic market to compete with pro- 
ducers. 

4. Cushion the shock cf the new and much 
lower support price by temporary use of the 
conservation reserve part of the soil bank. 

Quick action by the Congress can protect 
this year’s crop and not saddle the farmers 
who do not grow wheat and the taxpayers 
with unsound and costly 

To all of New England the outcome a the 
wheat crises is of deep concern. We cannot 
go on establishing by law subsidized crops 
far in excess of what we can ever use. Nor 
can we pay the bill for more of the same or 
for any of the visionary schemes with po- 
litical appeal. 

Someday we have got to get agriculture 
back on its own feet. We do not want to 
destroy it by ill-conceived cures or by ex- 
treme rapidity but everyone ought to de- 
mand of his Congressman that we start right 
now. 

In wheat areas the mail from farmers, 
bankers, storekeepers, labor unions, and just 
people is pouring into Washington. 

Parm bureau has to the Con- 
gress principles that will work. It has ap- 
pealed to its friends to make themselves 
heard, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Wisconsin’s new 1960 highway 
map, which is a guide to the State’s 9,000 
lakes, 1,500 trout streams, and 5 million 
acres of publicly owned forests, has an 
added attraction so far as my Office is 
concerned. The cover picture shows my 
secretary, June Kysilko, sitting by a 
waterfall on the Chippewa River in my 
home district in Wisconsin. 

The color photo was taken by June’s 
father, my friend John Kysilko, who runs 
a farm near Cadott, Wis., and’is well 
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for 5 consecutive years, but this is his 
first cover 
Under leave to extend my remarks, 1 


Joun Purs June (AnD CaDOTT) ON STaTE 
Map 


“Three colorful new features highlight the 
State highway commission’s 1960 edition of 
the Wisconsin highway map now ready for 
distribution.” 

So reads the opening paragraph of the offi- 
cial news release concerning the brandnew 
State map, but folks in Cadott and surround- 
ing area will be quick to note a fourth color- 
ful feature, and one in which the village is 


unique. 

Right on the cover of the map is a picture 
of Cadott’s own June Kysilko, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Kysilko. John, who has 
had one or more pictures included as repre- 
sentative of Wisconsin on the State’s official 


map for 5 consecutive years, is able this year. 


to boast of being a cover photographer. He 
took the picture of his daughter sitting be- 
side a gentle falls of the Chippewa River bed 
near Jim Falls. 

John has had as many as four of his photo- 
graphs selected for use on the map in past 
years, but those “three colorful new fea- 
tures” the State boasts of resulted in a sharp 
reduction in the number of pictures used 
this year—but John is justifiably proud 
that his one picture is the cover photo. 

One of the inside photographs, however, is 
a special one for John, too. It was taken by 
Mrs. Robert Andre, another daughter of the 
Kysilkos’ and shows their granddaughter, 
Ann Andre, of Milwaukee, feeding ducks in 
Milwaukee Park. 

What about those three new features of 
the map? 

The more than 100 miles of interstate 
highways opened for traffic in 1958 and 1959 
are shown for the first time on the map and 
the locations of the portions still to be com- 
pleted are also indicated. 

The mileage log on the map's back has been 
made much easier to read through the use 
of pink, blue, yellow, and green color on the 
cities names and on the mileage figures. 

And Wisconsin's eight State symbols—the 
flag, flower, tree, wildlife animal, song, fish, 
bird, and animal—are pictured in natural 
colors. Twelve color photos portray the 
State’s natural beauty and recreational ad- 
vantages. 

Enlarged area maps of Milwaukee and 13 
of the State’s other largest cities are in- 
cluded on the map along with the informa- 
tion on the location of historical markers, 
State parks, and forests. A new, easy-to-read 
legend makes route finding simpler than 
ever before. 


' Governor Nelson’s message on the map in- 

cludes a cordial invitation to tourists to 
visit Wisconsin with a request to motorists 
to observe careful driving practices. 

About 800,000 copies of the map will be 
distributed this year through service sta- 
tions, hotels, motels, restaurants, and other 
public places and a copy of the map is in- 
cluded with each reply to the thousands of 
requests for information on Wisconsin re- 
ceived by the conservation department. 

Beautiful and useful as the map is other- 
wise, it is expected to have a large circula- 
tion in this area as residents make use of 
the opportunity to point out to travelers and 
visitors that John Kysilko hag really put 
Cadott on the map. 
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Small Business Administration—Its 
Responsibilities and Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
“HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





‘ Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
. I include the following article’ 
which appeared in the March 1960 issue 
of the Michigan Business Review. The 
author, Mr. Philip McCallum, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., is Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration, and in 
his informative article describes the 
varied activities of his agency in assist- 
ing small business. 
The article follows: 
SmaLL BusINess ADMINISTRATION—ITs RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES AND PROGRAMS 


(By Philip McCallum) 


President Eisenhower on July 18, 1958, 
signed into law the Small Business Act of 
1958, creating for the first time in history a 
permanent agency of the U.S. Government 
to foster the welfare of small business enter- 
prises. 

The importance of small business to the 
Nation’s economy, of course, had long been 
recognized. During World War II the Smaller 
War Plants Corp. was creatéd to help harness 
the full effort of the Nation’s small business 
firms to the war effort, and when the Korean 
conflict began the Small Defense Plants 
Administration was created for a similar 
purpose. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corp.’s financial assistance activities includ- 
ed loans to small business concerns and to 
the victims of floods or other natural catas- 
trophies. 

The Small Business Administration suc- 
ceeded the Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion in mid-1953 with broadened powers to 
assist all small business concerns. 


MADE A PERMANENT AGENCY IN 1958 


By 1958 the need for the services of the 
Small Business Administration to foster and 
assist the Nation’s small firms had been so 
firmly established that the agency was made 
a permanent part of the Government virtu- 
ally without opposition. 

Not only was the Small Business Adminis- 
tration made a permanent agency in 1958 but 
its powers to help the small business seg- 
ment of the economy were increased by en- 
actment of the Small Business Investment 
Act. This legislation authorized the crea- 
tion of private companies which will furnish 
equity funds and long-term financing to 
small business concerns. The functioning of 
local development companies and small busi- 
ness investment companies and the Federal 
assistance available to them will be de- 
scribed hereafter. 

The philosophy that led to the establish- 
ment of the Small Business Administration 
is perhaps best stated in the Small Business 
Act of 1958, which says: 

“The essence of the American economic 
system of private enterprise is free competi- 
tion. Only through full and free competi- 
tion can free markets, free entry into busi- 
ness, and opportunities for the expression 
and growth of personal initiative and indi- 
vidual judgment be assured. The preserva- 
tion and expansion of such competition is 
basic not only to the economic well-being but 
to the security .of this Nation. Such secu- 
rity and well-being cannot be realized unless 
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the actual and potential capacity of small 
business is encouraged and developed. It is 
the declared policy of the Congress that the 
Government should aid, counsel, assist, and 
protect, insofar as is possible, the interests of 
small-business concerns in order to preserve 
free competitive enterprise, to insure that a 
fair proportion of the total purchases and 
contracts for and services for the 
Government (including but not limited to 
contracts for maintenance, repair, and con- 
struction) be placed with small-business 
enterprises, to insure that a fair proportion 
of the total sales of Government property 
be made to such enterprises, and to main- 
tain and strengthen the overall economy of 
the Nation.” 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF SBA 


To achieve this basic purpose the Small 
Business Administration has established var- 
ious programs of assistance to small firms. 

The Small Business Administration has 
five major areas of responsibility: 

' 1, Helping small business gain access to 
adequate capital and credit through finan- 
cial counseling, bank-Small Business Admin- 
istration participation loans, direct Govern- 
ment loans, and assistance to privately 
owned small business investment companies; 

2. Helping small business obtain a fair 
slfare of Government purchases and sales; 

8. Helping small business obtain compe-# 
tent management, technical and production 
counsel; 

4. Making disaster loans to persons whose 
homes or businesses have been damaged or 
destroyed by storms, floods, and other nat- 
ural disasters, and to small buinesss con- 
cerns which have suffered substantial eco- 
nomic injury because of excessive rainfall or 
drought conditions in their areas; and 

5. Serving as an advocate of small business 
with other Government departments and 
agencies in many flelds.and programs in 
which small business has an interest. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


A summary of each of the responsibilities 
assigned to this Administration follows: 

The Small Business Administration since 
its inception has operated a financial assist- 
ance program designed to provide term loans 
to small manufacturers, service industries, 
retailers and other businesses eligible by 
size, dollar volume, or other pertinent 
standards. 

These loans, made on either a direct basis 
or in participation with banks, have totaled 
more than 18,000 in number for $850 million 
since the inception of the program in 1953. 

The loans have been in amounts from 
$1,000 to $350,000 with an average of $40,000 
(although nearly 60 percent have been for 
$25,000 or less). Maturity dates have been 
averaging about 5 years, although longer 
maturity dates are provided when considered 
necessary. 

Small manufacturers, retailers, service 
establishments and other small businesses 
are eligible for SBA loans for business con- 
struction, conversion, or expansion; the pur- 
chase of equipment, facilities, machinery, 
supplies or materials; or for working capital. 

There are two broad types of Small Busi- 
ness Administration business loans: ‘“‘partici- 
pation” and “direct.” In a participation 
loan, the agency joins with a bank or other 
private lending institution in a loan to a 
small business concern. In a direct loan, 
there is. no participation by a private 
lender—the loan is made entirely and di- 
rectly by the SBA to the borrower. ~ 

By law, the agency may not make a direct 
loan if a bank or other private lending in- 
stitution will join with it in a loan to the 
borrower. 

Business loans generally are repayable in 
regular monthly installments, including in- 
terest on the unpaid balance, and can have 
maturity dates up to 10 years, 
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SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


In addition to the direct financial assist- 
ance rendered to small business concerns by 
SBA under the Small Business Act, further 
assistance was authorized through the crea- 
tion of small business investment companies 
and development loan companies under the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958. 
This assistance, which is actually rendered 
by privately organized companies, is not a 
duplication of the direct’ assistance rendered 
by the Small Business Administration but is 
designed to make long-term funds and 
equity financing available to the small busi- 
ness segment of our economy. Considerable 


testimony was presented by the Federal Re- . 


serve Board and other authorities to show 
that the costs in underwriting for public 
sale security issues in small amounts is dis- 
proportionately high to small business con- 
cerns. The Congress and on August 
21, 1958, the President signed the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958, thus pro- 
viding the means by which privately or- 
ganized and operated small business in- 
vestment companies would serve as a source 
of equity and long-term financing for small 
business concerns. 

Small business investment companies con- 
templated by this act were authorized to 
provide the equity and long-term funds for 
small business concerns, which large under- 
writing firms normally provide forthe larger 
corporations. Whereas the securities of 
large corporations are bought by underwrit- 
ing firms and resold to public investors, the 
securities of small business concerns could 
not be expected to be as marketable as those 
of the larger companies. As the cost of in- 
vestigating and investing in small concerns 
is relatively high, it was necessary to pro- 
vide certain inducements to private capital 
to invest in the long-term debt or equity 
securities of small business concerns. 


FINANCIAL ADVANTAGES 


The act, therefore, necessarily gave to the 
small business investment company substan- 
tial inducements, including tax advantages, 
provided certain amounts of Federal funds to 
assist in the formation and growth of small 
business investment companies, and per- 
mitted the purchase of securities convertible 
into the stock of the small business concern 
financed. 

Many companies, after a study of these 
inducements, have been formed. To be ex- 
act, 68 small business investment companies 
have been licensed by the administration as 
of January 22, 1960, and in addition, appli- 
cations for the forming of 81 additional com- 
panies have been submitted. 

The financial assistance that SBA may give 
to @ small business investment company is 
the authority to lend any one company up 
to $150,000 to assist the company to obtain 
the minimum required capital of $300,000; 
furthermore, SBA is authorized to loan any 
one small business investment company an 
amount equal to one-half of the company’s 
capital. 

TAX BENEFITS 

The tax benefits available to small business 
investment companies are briefly these: 

A small business investment company ac- 
tively engaged in the business contemplated 
by the act will not be subject to taxes on 
accumulated earnings. 

A small business investment company (ex- 
cept under certain circumstances) is also ex- 
empt from personal holding company taxes. 

Under the Technical Amendment Act, 
losses realized on the stock of a small busi- 
ness investment company may be treated as 
an ordinary loss rather than a capital loss. 
This loss deduction applies to all purchasers 
of etock from a small business investment 
company and is not limited to the original 
stockholders. 

The Technical Amendment Act also per- 
mits 100-percent deduction rather than an 


-program, 
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85-percent deduction allowed to the corpo- 
rations for dividends received by the small 
business investment company. 

A further inducement for the formation 
and successful operation of small business 
investment companies is contained in legis- 
lation passed by the Senate (8. 2611) which 
will, if enacted by the House, provide greater 
flexibility in the types of securities the small 
business investment companies may take 
from the concerns they finance. This should 
enable small business investment companies 
which are experienced in underwriting and 
selling securities, to create and sell, profit- 
ably, to public investors and investing insti- 
tutions many of the securities they gen- 
erate. Greater flexibility in the types of 
permissible securities should also augment 
the borrowing power of the small business 
investment companies from banks and other 
institutions, 

ASSISTANCE TO DEVELOPMENT COMPANIES 

The other type of company eligible for 
financial assistance under the Small Business 
Investment Act is the development com- 
pany— both the State and local development 
company. The act authorizes SBA to loan to 
a State development company an amount 


equal to the loans obtained by the State, 


development company from its members and 
others, the only proviso being that the State 
development company must use the funds 
obtained from SBA to finance small business 
concerns. 

The act also authorizes SBA to loan to a 
State or local development company a total 
of $250,000 to assist in the development of 
any one project. At least 20 percent of the 
cost of the project such as the completion, 
expansion or conversion of a manufacturing 
building must be provided by the develop- 
ment company, in which case SBA will pro- 
vide the remaining 80 percent. The prop- 
erty being developed must be leased to an 
identifiable small business which will be 
required to make periodic payments to the 
development company sufficient to repay the 
funds advanced by SBA, 

During the first year of operation 34 loans 
had been made to State and local develop- 
ment companies in an amount of $4,181,774. 

THE PROCUREMENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Under the procurement assistance pro- 
gram, which is a major activity, the agency 
helps small business concerns obtain a fair 
share of Government contracts. Although 
work toward this objective is done in many 
ways, perhaps the most effective means is 
through cooperation with the major Govern~- 
ment purchasing departments and agencies 
to have bidding on suitable contracts or parts 
of such contracts reserved for small business 
concerns. 

This program, known as our joint set-aside 
has resulted in the awarding to 
small firms of approximately 75,000 Govern- 
ment contracts totaling about $3 billion. 
This applies only to contracts set aside for 
small business and does not include many 
billions of dollars which small firms have 
received in Government contracts either as 
prime contractors or as subcontractors. 


ASSISTANCE WITH MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


Another responsibility which has been as- 
signed to the Small Business Administration 
is to assist small business concerns with 
their management problems. This activity 
is referred to as the management and re- 
search assistance program. 


This program is educational in nature and 
is conducted principally through adminis- 
trative ma: t courses, management 
research, and publications for small business 
owners and SBA . co-sponsors 
management courses which are offered by 
universities and colleges. SBA has co-spon- 
sored nearly 700 of these management 
courses in cooperation with 255 educational 
institutions, Since the start of the program 
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in 1954, 21,500 business men and women 
have attended these courses. The stu- 
dents—small business owners and man- 
agers—pay the cost through tuition. 

SBA issues many publications relating to 
various management subjects. Recent titles 
——— “Pricing Arithmetic for Small Busi- 

ness Managers,” “How Better Business Bu- 
reaus Help Small Business,” “Traps To Avoid 
in Small Business Management,” and “How 
To Reduce Your Operating Costs.” Nearly 
7 million copies of these publications have 
been distributed upon request. 


In addition, during the 2d session of 
the 85th Congress, the agency was given the 
responsibility of pena 3 @ new research 
program through which State agencies and 
educational institutions will be given grants 
of not more than $40,000 per year within 
each State to finance small business manage- 
ment studies and counseling. 

During fiscal year 1959, 52 grants rangiug 
from $7,465 to $40,000 and totaling approxi- 
mately $1,900,000 were awarded to educa- 


in each of the States and District of Co- 
—— and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
co. 

The University of Michigan has received 
@ grant of $40,000 to make an analysis of 
the management factors contributing to the 
success or failure of small manufacturing 


versities, and they may well be of special 
ness Review. It is the consensus 
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been restricted to what might be 
agency’s direct forms of assistance to 
business concerns. 
ADVOCATE OF SMALL BUSINESS IN GOVERNMENT 
The fifth responsibility which has been 
placed with this agency and which affects 
each and every small businessman in the 
SBA’s function as the advocate of small 
business in Government. 
Many sections in the Small Businéss Act 


E 


and freasonable treatment from 
agencies.” 

Another section of the act says in part; 
“To the extent deemed necessary by the 
Administrator to protect and preserve small- 
business interests, the Administration shall 
consult and cooperate with other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern~- 
ment in the formulation by the Adminis- 
tration of policies affecting small-business 
concerns.” ; 

Much has been done since the Small Busi- 
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dent to participate on an ad hoc basis as 
seems desirable. 

This committee has made recommenda- 
tions for both administrative and legislative 
action. Many of these recommendations 
have become law. 

The Small Business Administration dur- 
ing the past year has continued to be an 
advocate for small business with many Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. It has 
been possible by consultation at early stages 
in the formulation of regulations and poli- 
cies to make certain that artificial impedi- 
ments are not placed in the way of the growth 
and expansion of small business. 

INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 


To ifustrate the broad range of activities 
fn which this administration has partici- 
pated, here are a few examples of interagency 
cooperative effort: 

In its new responsibilities for increasing 
small business participation in sales of Gov- 
ernment property, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is working closely with, those 
Government agencies having disposal activi- 
ties. A- cooperative agreement was devel- 
oped with the Department of Agriculture to 
assure small business an increased share of 
Federal timber, and the agency has com- 
pleted a similar agreement on forest land 
controlled by the Department of the Interior, 
The agency also plans to develop cooperative 
agreements with all other departments hav- 
ing responsibility for the sale of real and 


property. 

Representatives of this agency have con- 
ferred with representatives of the Federal 
Aviation Agency about financial assistance 
to small airlines and loans to private busi- 
mess concerns for hangar facilities. 

SBA has also collaborated with the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration of 
the Department of Commerce in helping 
small business concerns obtain access to 
scarce materials. 

With regard to small business participa- 
tion in the President’s highway program, the 
agency has worked with officials of the 
Bureau of Public Roads in the Department 
of Commerce. 

The Small Business Administration in 
collaboration with other agencies has re- 
viewed the labor standards provisions of 
Government construction contracts in an 
effort to simplify the procedures and thus 
facilitate the participation of small business 
in Government procurement. ‘ 

SBA is collaborating with the General 
Services Administration, the Department of 
Defense, and other agencies in a study of 
Government procedures, policies, and regu- 
lations which may adversely affect small 
business. Agency employees are participat- 
ing with the General Services Administration 
in’the preparation of a single set of Govern- 
ment procurement regulations. 

Recommendations have been made to the 
Department of State about hardships im- 
posed on small business in cases such as the 
export of ferrous scrap and other materials 
in short supply, and restrictions imposed on 
goods shipped from the United States. 

These are but a few of the instances in 
which this agency has been working with 
other departments to strengthen small busi- 
ness. 

A CONTINUING PROGRAM 


In summary, therefore, it can be said that 
the Small Business Administration has made 
progress in its responsibility to give financial 
procurement, management, and technical as- 
sistance to small business. These programs 
have solved and are continuing to solve many 
of the individual problems of small business 
concerns. 

_ The Federal Government, the Congress, 
private business, and the country at large all 
recognize the vital contributions that small 
business makes and must continue to make 


to the national economy and to the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system. 

It is the purpose of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to improve and strengthen the 
agency’s established programs, and, if appro- 
priate, to devise new ones which will en- 
courage and develop the potential capacity 
of small business to contribute to our com- 
petitive economy. SBA also must and will 
bend every effort to the creation of an eco- 
nomic climate in which small en 
can be started and can grow and flourish. 





A Helping Hand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN. 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a recent editorial 
from the Wallowa County Chieftain, of 
Enterprise, Oreg. It deals with the gen- 
eral question of economic aid: 

{From the Wallowa County Chieftain, Mar. 
17, 1960] 


A HELPING Hanp 


One of the greatest misconceptions about 
communism is that it makes its greatest 
gains through force, subterfuge, and pure 
propaganda. Actually, the appeal of com- 
munism lies in its promise of a better life 
to people who live in desperatestraits. For 
those living without hope on a bare sub- 
sistence level almost any program which 
offers a chance for something better seems 
worth trying. People at this level cannot 
possibly lose by a change. The worst that 
can happen to them is to continue on the 
same animal standards. 

Even a change, without any gain, offers 
some escape from the deadly monotony in- 
volved in putting out a maximum effort 
merely to stay alive. 

Hundreds of millions of people in the 
world live at this bare subsistence level. 
Many of them are illiterate and very few of 
them, if any, are even remotely interested in 
the theories of capitalism, socialism and 
communism. They are interested only in 
concrete offers for more food, better clothes 
and homes, and a chance to move up toward 
the standard of living of the more fortunate 
classes. 

Foreign aid, if it is designed for anything 
more thar to buy anti-Communist guns and 
manpower, must reach the poorest people in 
a way which will bring work constructing 
land reclamation, irrigation and improve- 
ment projects, which will build industries, 
clear out slums and erect decent homes, 
which will build and staff schools and which 
will be aimed at helping people at the low- 
est level become constructive workers with 
@ plan for a much better life and a helping 
hand to make that plan possible. 

If we were using all of our surplus money, 
manpower and resources in a p such 
as this we could make friends all over the 
world and we would be able to see substan- 
tial gains, which are difficult if not impossi- 
ble to find in foreign aid which provides 
only the munitions of war. 

But we will find that it is impossible to 
make capitalists in days, months or years 
out of people whom we assist upward from 
the bare subsistence level. It would not be 
economically possible to supply every sub- 
sistence tiller of the soil, with a privately 
owned farm, an individually owned home 
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and an adequate list of equipment and live- 
stock. And even if it were financially pos- 
sible, the uneducated and untrained worker 
would not have the skill and the knowledge 
to operate successfully on his own on the 
farm or in business. 

When masses of people are to be helped 
in their rise from a subsistence level the ef- 
fort must necessarily be a cooperative one. 
A minimum amount of everything—hous- 
ing, land, tools and technical assistance— 
must serve a maximum group. This may be 
simply cooperation, or it may be socialism 
or even communism, but it is the only way. 
If adherence to an ‘ideal and a principle 
holds us off from extending a helping hand 
on this basis the day when there will be a 


-better world for millions of helpless people 


will indeed be a long way off. 





The Challenge of Youthful Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


- OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past few years there has been a stag- 
nant complacency. in national leader- 
ship. At the very time when this Na- 
tion and the free world face serious 
threats which endanger freedom and 
democracy, we have looked in vain for 
the President of the United States to 
speak out and grasp the reins of leader- 


mc 

During the dreary fifties, students on 
the campuses of our Nation—terrified at 
first by McCarthyism, and then lulled by 
the disease of national complacency— 





' turned their attention to more frivilous 


« 





pursuits and began training for their 
grey flannel futures. Those of us who 
went to college in the 1930’s and were 
participants in the intellectual ferment 
of the Roosevelt era began to despair 
about the future of our Nation. 

Fortunately, however, we are seeing 
signs of a new intellectual awakening 
on the campuses. Students are waking 
up, are grappling with the major issues 
we face, and are talking and thinking 
about the great problems which some of 
our national leaders have refused to 
acknowledge. 

As a sample of the inspiring activity 
of one campus group, the following 
article from the March 26, 1960, issue 
of the Nation magazine shows that many 
students today are moving “ahead of 
their adult advisers, both in desire and 
imagination.” ‘To me this activity is im- 
mensely heartening and may portend a 
fresh and realistic national leadership in 
the years ahead. 

The article follows: 

CHALLENGE ON THE CAMPUS 
(By Dan Wakefield) 


New Haven, Conn.—At the tables down 
at George and Harry’s restaurant-bar in New 
Haven, a handful of Yale undergraduates 
who suspected that neither the Whiffenpoof 
Song nor the howl of the beats provided the 
ultimate answer to the young generation in 
America, conceived and initiated an idea 
called “challenge.” Now, a year later, the 
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challenge idea has not only become a pri- 
mary topic of talk and activity at Yale, but 
has stirred more interest in dozens of col- 
lege campuses throughout the country than 
anything since Gus Dorais and Knute Rock- 
ne invented the forward pass. Its aim is to 
“confront individuals with the crucial is- 
sues of today’s world” and challenge Amer- 
ican college students to stand up and take a 
part in dealing with them. 

Last week, Challenge held its second col- 
loquium at Yale on the topic of “American 
Democracy: Myth or Reality?” featuring 
such varied interpreters of the American 
dream as A. Philip Randolph, Barry Gold- 
water, Harold Taylor, and Thurgood Mar- 
shall. The first colloquium, held last De- 
cember, presented “The Challenge of the 
Nuclear Age,” with interpretations by Hu- 
bert Humphrey, Carlos Romulo, Gen. James 
Gavin, and geneticist Dr. James Crow. The 
featured pagticipants not only act as lec- 
turers, but attend coffee seminars with the 
students to answer questions and present 
their views in a manner more informal than 
is possible from a platform. 

The colloquiums are the feature each se- 
mester of a program that begins with eve- 
ning gabfests, down at George and Harry’s, 
meetings and discussions among students of 
each of Yale’s 10 colleges, discussions with 
campus professors on the semester’s chal- 
lenge theme, and leadup speakers to pro- 
vide background information. The full- 
house audiences of last week’s colloquium 
were made up not only of Yale students, but 
of more than 600 visiting undergraduates, 
from 40 or so colleges around the country, 
who have started, or hope to start, challenge 
programs on their own campuses. 

This spring’s program began with some 
words by William C. Devane, dean of Yale 
CoHege, who explained that when several 
students came to him last year with the idea 
of challenge, he told them he didn’t think 
it would work, and he was glad to see now 
that he had been wrong. So much for the 
inspirational stimulus of the older genera- 
tion.. The three students who conceived the 
challenge idea—Sam Bowles, Ralph Bryant, 
and Richard Celeste—eventually got backing 
from Dean Devane and leading Yale faculty 
members, as well as important Yale alumni 
and New Haven civic leaders; but originally 
they were greeted by friendly skepticism on 
the part of their elders. 

The students seem to have been far ahead 
of their adult advisers, both in desire and 
imagination. The Reverend William 8S. Coffin, 
Yale chaplain and one of the first faculty 
people to whom the students went for help, 
recalled recently that when they contacted 
him, “These fellows had thought of every- 
thing. They wanted to get the. best people 
for the first colloquium, and they weren’t 
kidding when they said the best. When 
they started out they wanted Camus, 
Schweitzer, and Bertrand Russell. They 
were asking me last spring about how to go 
about getting Camus—they’d already written 
letters and had friends of his write letters— 
and I suggested that they get in touch with 
Germaine Brée, in New York, who wrote the 
book on Camus’ work. One of the fellows 
said, ‘Oh, yes; I’m having lunch with her 
tomorrow.’” 

The three challenge originators finally 
called a meeting with some of the faculty 
members to “pool ideas.” Ralph Bryant, 
one of the student trio, explained that “We 
bought a jug of sherry and got 8 or 10 faculty 
members in and told them what we wanted 
to do. The faculty was pessimistic—because 
of a lack of funds.” 

The students refused to share the pessi- 
mism. One of them, Richard Celeste, had 
won a $1,000 Yale undergraduate prize, and 
he contributed $700 of it to get the challenge 
movement underway. That summer all 
three worked to raise funds, and through 


” 
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contributions from the New Haven Founda- 
tion and the Danforth Foundation, plus in- 
terested Yale alumni, they had $7,000 by 
November. They also had a list of sponsors, 
including Connecticut Gov. Abraham Ribi- 
coff, Representative Chester Bowles (his son, 
Sam, was one of the movement's origina- 
tors), New Haven Mayor Richard Lee, faculty 
members such as Henri Peyre and Harold 
Lasswell, and alumni including Arthur Wat- 
son, president of IBM, and Henry J. Heinz I, 
president of H. J. Heinz Co. 

The challenge originators were also far 
ahead of their elders in conceiving the opera- 
tional aspect of the movement. The most 
obvious thing, of course, would have been to 
name a president, secretary, and treasurer— 
the usual American procedure for getting 
things done whenever three people get to- 
gether. But the ‘students felt that it then 
might turn into just another campus politi- 
cal group, with factions and internal politics 
detracting from the real purpose. The three 
originators weren’t looking for campus pres- 
tige—their records at Yale had already won 
them offers of Rhodes scholarships—and they 
decided to work on an informal basis, with- 
out official titles or offices, in tly sessions 
at George and Harry’s which anyone inter- 
ested was welcome to attend. The maturity 
of the students involved can best be meas- 
ured by the fact that this has worked. 

Stephen Kass, a Yale junior who was one 
of the organizers of the challenge spring 
colloquium, explained to a visitor that “We 
didn’t want an ‘empire.’ Everyone’s welcome 
to our meetings, and the guys who come 
most often and take the most interest take 
the jobs that have to be done. But nobody 
has a title, and the work is passed around. 
The guys who organized the winter col- 
loguium were mostly seniors, and they’ve 
stepped aside now and mostly juniors have 
done the work on this one. There are 
freshmen, sophomores, and grad students, 
too. A graduate art student designed our 
literature and stationery. The fellow who's 
introducing A. Philip Randolph today is a 
freshman.” 

The common ground on which these stu- 
dents of different ages, educational interests, 
and political ideas have met is best summed 
up in the words of Challenge’s own state- 
ment of origins and goals: 

“As university students we are concerned 
with understanding the world in which we 
live. Yet we find that our environment is 
narrowing and fragmenting our awareness 
of the contemporary challenges. Our con- 
cern and sensitivity have become intellec- 
tualized and sophisticated to the point 
where we are unable to respond creatively 
to those crucial issues which are so com- 
plex that they often seem remote.” 

This sense of remoteness that so often 
hangs, like Fitzgerald’s romantic mist, 
around the spires and towers of college cam- 
puses was vigorously dispelled during Yale’s 
spring challenge weekend, Although the 
featured speakers recited from the podium 
the same basic texts that they offer to all 
public gatherings from the Baptist fish fry 
to the Phi Beta Kappa luncheon, they were 
brought down off their oratorical heights 
in the coffee seminars—one of the most im- 
portant aspects of the weekend colloquiums. 
In a quick stop-in tour at some of these 
student-speaker sessions, a visitor heard a 
Yale undergraduate question Philip Ran- 
dolph on how a white college student could 
help bring about the integration of the seg- 
regated musicians’ union locals in New 
Haven; Harold Taylor, the Leonard Bernstein 
of progressive education and former presi- 
dent of Sarah Lawrence College, was asked 
if he didn’t think most American college 
students had to be forced into learning any- 
thing; Barry GoLtpwaTer, who, in his formal 
speech, had recommended the breakup of 
unions into autonomous local units, was 


askét if he would recommend the same pro- 
gram for General Motors. : 

On the Sunday of the challenge weekend, 
more than 50 visiting students got -together 


problems and prospects of organizing a 
challenge program on their own campuses. 
They were there from Antioch, Columbia, 
Smith, the University of Texas, Sarah Law- 
rence, Oberlin, Russell Sage and -other 
schools of all types and sizes now involved 
in one stage or other with starting a chal- 
lenge program. Some wondered how such 
@& program could be made successful on a 
small campus not as well known as Yale. 
Ralph Bryant commented: 

“The most expensive thing is the collo- 
quium, with outside speakers, but that isn’t 
necessary, and we don’t feel it’s the most 
important thing we’ve done. Most colleges 
aren't able to throw a big colloquium, but 
they can get seminars and discussions going 
with professors on their own campus. We 
decided that our success shouldn’t be meas- 
ured in how many big names we got for col- 


loquiums, or how many e attended, 
but how many individuals at Yale radically 
changed their lives—like to go to 


work in Agrica, or actually doing 
about what’s going.on in the world.” 

Yale students have already begun to make 
that kind of response to the challenge they 
have been presented with. Twelve under- 
graduates are going to Africa this summer 
to build schools; a half-dozen have applied 
to teach in Nigeria next year; eight Yale 
students were the first northern collegians 
to initiate a sympathy picketing for the 
Negro sit-in strikes at southern lunch coun- 
ters. On the weekend of the challenge col- 
loquium, Yale student Al Lowenstein spoke 
at a rally which raised several hundred dol- ~ 
lars for the Negro students expelled from 
Alabama State College. 

There is, according to the student leaders, 
@ marked increase in political activity on 
all sides. “Before,” one of them said, “it was 
just a small clique that took part in polit- 
ical activities. All the political groups have 
come to life this year, both on the right 
and the left. We got Bill Buckley for a 
challenge speech.before the student conser- 
vative society did, and they had te get on 
the ball. The same kind of thing has hap- 
ened with the liberal groups.”’ 

The aim of challenge has not been to 
build up any ae dgge F ghen group, but 
to destroy what. it “privatism”—the 
withdrawal into one’s personal affairs to the 
neglect of the world around them. In a ré- 
sumé for other colleges called “ 
a-Challenge-Type Program,” the Yale stu- 
dents explained that one of the basic 7 
lems is deciding “whether the 
advocate dbenly a particular political ee 
of view or will remain aloof from expressing 
a preference for one side or other of the 
political spectrum.” Although “all of us 
have strong political ideas,” the Yale stu- 
dents decided to keep the movement nonpar- 
tisan, in order to appeal to a wider group 
of students and sponsors. “By seeming to 
rise above purely political issues, the pro- 
gram will influence many people who con- 
sider politics somewhat unworthy of their 
attention. * * * It will be somewhat frus- 
trating not being able to advocate your own 
political feelings, since you will have to try 
to present both sides. Also, the group will 
not be able to take political action ms a 
group, but only as individuals.” 

This is the course that the Yale students 
decided on, and it has already proved its 
success. Editorials in many college newspa- 
pers have praised it as the answer to the 
way up from apathy, and institutions which 
have not yet begun similar programs have 
sounded notes of guilt and hope. Perhaps 
the most eloquent came from the Sophian, 
the Smith College newspaper, which an- 
nounced plans for a challenge program at 
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hands. Bravely we can look to the future, 
stars in our eyes, thinking that someday we, 
too, shall do great things. 

“We're the very picture of American youth. 
We gaze at the wide horizons of the world 
before us, with a questioning mind, filled 
with faith, hope, and charity. We forget 
that challenge, like charity, begins at home.” 
. The best critique of tals “silent genera- 
tion” has come not from Kenneth Rexroth 
or the editors of Time, but from one of its 
own uate observers; the best chal- 
lenge to its role in the future has come not 
from parents or professors, but from its own 


campus leaders. 





Peiping’s Fatal Error 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include a very sincere and truthful 
statement that appeared in the editorial 
column of the Daily Evening Item of 
Lynn, Mass.: 

PEIPIne’s FaTaAL Error 

The whole Christian world has been 
aroused by Red China's action in sentencing 
68-year-old Bishop James E. Walsh to 20 
years’ imprisonment on a trumpedgup charge 
of espionage. 

Here is a man who has devoted a good 
part of his adult life in the service of his 
church and the Chinese people. A Mary- 
Knoll missionary for nearly 40 years, he had 
come to know the Ohinese people very well 
and, in the words of Archbishop Cushing 
has “loved them very deeply and served them 
faithfully.” 

Bishop Walsh had absolutely no interest 
in politics. He never had any connection 
with the American Government. His inter- 
est has been solely in the religious life of the 
Chinese people. He has received sorry re- 
payment for his love and devotion. 

The utter ridiculousness of the charges 
against Bishop Walsh is convincingly re- 
vealed by the fact that Peiping radio, in the 
same broadcasts announcing his sentencing, 
also accused Francis Cardinal Spellman of 
New York of having joined with Bishop 
Walsh in carrying out subversive activities. 
- Cardinal Cushing, who was intimately 





connected with the Catholic mission before 
becoming an auxiliary bishop of the Boston 
says the Chinese Communist 


archdiocese, 
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regime, in this latest travesty on justice, 
may well have sounded its own death knell. 
The reason is that a wave of anger has swept 
the globe at what amounts to a death sen- 
tence for a man who has given his life to the 
Chinese people and whom Cardinal Cushing 
hails as “the finest American in my lifetime.” 

The United States plans to protest this 
tragedy. If protests are of no avail, let us 
have stronger action. Otherwise, we may 
well become the laughing stock of the world. 

At least, let us hear no more fatuous drivel 
about admitting these bandits to the United 
Nations. 





Resolution by Crook County, Oreg., 
Stockgrower’s Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish at 
this time to insert into the Recorp the 
following resolution of the Crook County, 
Oreg., Stockgrower’s Association regard- 
ing the important matter of range re- 
habilitation on our public domain: 
RESOLUTION BY THE CrooK CouNTY STOCK-~ 

GROWER’S ASSOCIATION 

Whereas the potential development of Ore- 
gon’s public range, watersheds, and game 
habitat has been sadly neglected because 
sufficient funds have not been allocated to 
the Department of Interior’s Bureau of Land 
Management for public range project needs; 
and 

Whereas the results of range experimental 





‘development work on typical and suitable 


range areas have conclusively demonstrated 
that the carrying capacity for game and live- 
stock can be economically increased up to 
fivefold or more. For example on an aver- 
age dry range ordinarily requiring 20 acres 
per animal unit for the allowable grazing 
period, five animal units can be supported 
on the same 20 acres after eradication of 
sage, rabbit brush, and juniper, and accom- 
plishing a reseeding program with adapted 
perennials such as Whitmar’s beardless wheat 
grass (domestic version of native Oregon 
blue bunch grass) Crested wheat grass, Rus- 
sian rye and others, costs vary from $4 to $6 
per acre; and 

Whereas the cash receipts from the sale 
of natural resource products provided by 
public lands has exceded by approximately 
seven to one the amount of money being re- 
invested in public lands, including the ex- 
penses of Bureau of Land Management ad- 
ministration. It is realized a substantial 
amount of the funds received are from non- 
renewable resources such as gas, coal, min- 
erals and oll. This fact however emphasizes 
the urgency of reinvesting these receipts 
in development of the renewable resources 
such as range grasses, edible plants and 
forests; and 

Whereas funds allocated for development 
of public ranges, watersheds, and game 
habitats should be considered as a profitable 
investment in lieu of an expense because of 
increases in grazing fee receipts that will 
accrue due to increased animal unit carry- 
ing capacity of the range, increased recrea- 
tional values and as the logical offset to 
compensation for the direct loss of revenues 
and the indirect losses in other related 
taxes being brought about by the increas- 
ing number of withdrawals and cutbacks 
encountered: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That a long-range master plan 
of development for said ranges, watersheds, 
and game habitats be initiated and accel- 
erated, to be financed by a greater appor- 
tionment of the receipts from public re- 
source products sales; and 

Resolved, That said long-range master 
plan should contemplate at present values 
a minimum investment of $4 per acre. Only 
suitable areas to be considered. The Gov- 
ernment funds be expended on a matched 
basis with, private moneys, provided a rea- 
sonable security of tenancy is assured for 
those persons holding permits and ci- 
pating in the expenditure of private moneys; 
and 


Resolved, That the sense of this resolution 
be communicated to the Oregon congres- 
sional delegation, other livestock associa- 
tions, conservation and outdoor groups, and 
poe Secretary of the Department of In- 

or. 





Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on September 27, 1959, I gave a 
speech before the American Academy of 
General Practice—physicians—at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Three weeks later I gave 
the same speech before the convention of 
— insurance agents in St. Louis, 





- had prepared this speech for delivery 
to these seemingly diverse groups inten- 
tionally. Both groups are concerned 
with the problem of medical care for 
our people. The doctors are primarily 
concerned with the problem of the ade- 
quacy and the quality of medical care. 
The insurance people are primarily con- 
cerned with the problems of cost of med- 
ical care to our people. 

We, thé people’s representatives in 
the Federal Government, are concerned 
with how well we are meeting all the 
problems of medical care in our society 
and what part, if any, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should or might play in mov- 
ing ahead toward a solution of these 
problems. 

This speech serves as background for a 
further and more detailed discussion of 
the problem of medical care for the aged 
which I shall undertake tomorrow under 
a special order to speak, which I have 
been granted. 

The above-mentioned address follows: 
Appress sy Hon. THomas B. Curtis BEFrorE 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF GENERAL PRACTICE 

STaTe Orricers CONFERENCE, KANSAS CITY, 

Mo., SEPTEMBER 27, 1959 

The American people seem to be genuinely 
concerned about inflation. The genuineness 
of their concern is borne out by the fact that 
they now relate inflation to Federal govern- 
mental expenditures and Federal taxes. 

There was a time when a political phi- 
losophy of tax and tax and spend and spend 
did mean elect and elect, That was in the 
days when the wealth in the United States 
was distributed in sufficient disproportion 
that those on the short end of the stick 
looked upon the Federal Government as 
an efficient device for redistributing the 
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wealth. And those on the short end of the 
stick were in sufficient number when, united 
by a common purpose, they became the 
majority at the elections. 

However, today with the wealth more 
evenly distributed and certainly the Fed- 
eral taxload being placed primarily on the 
overwhelming majority of the people instead 
of on the rich, it has become apparent that 
the Federal Government is no longer the 
efficient device for redistributing the wealth 
that it once was. At least the Federal Gov- 
ernment in bringing about redistribution is 
no longer redistributing from richer to 
poorer, but in accordance with no recogniz- 
able formula, unless it is of one from those 
who have learned to use political power to 
those who have not learned to use political 
power. However, redistribution in accord- 
ance with such a formula is hardly one that 
will gain the support of the majcrity.of the 
people at the polls. Quite the contrary—as 
it becomes more widely known that this is 
the effect of Federal Government redistribu- 
tion of wealth, the majority of the people 
will oppose the political philosophy of Fed- 
eral expenditures and Federal taxation, un- 
related as it has been to what the expendi- 
ture is for and unrelated to the efficiency 
with which Federal expenditures achieve the 
purpose sought. 

What I have said here, if true, and I be- 
lieve it is true, should be a source of great 
comfort to the medical profession in its fight 
against what it has properly defined, in my 
Judgment, as socialized medicine. If what 
I have said is true, then we can begin to dis- 
cuss the question of Federal expenditures 
on the basis upon which they should be dis- 
cussed and not upon the emotional and ir- 
rational basis of the past which springs from 
the cultivated belief that almost any Federal 
expenditures meant a redistribution of the 
wealth from those who have to those who 
have not. 

I have not said that the medical profes- 
sion has won its fight against the various 
projects to have the Federal Government 
spend federally collected taxes in the med- 
ical field; I have merely stated that now 
the medical profession can have a rational 
public debate on the merits and demerits 
of Federal expenditures in these areas. They 
will no longer be fighting against a hidden 
but powerful emotion in the breasts of the 
majority of the American people which 
looked upon Federal expenditure as being 
of some personal benfit inasmuch as they 
were not the ones who paid for it. 

It will be noted that the old New Dealers, 
today’s reactionaries who want to go back 
to the old days of spend and spend and tax 
and tax, still use indigency as the vehicle 
to get most of their programs enacted into 
law. Although some of the younger, in 
years, members of this reactionary crowd, 
realizing that indigency in the United States 
has not the meaning that it had in the 
1930's, have latched onto another vehicle 
upon which to carry their nrogram of spend 
and spend and tax and tax. The new vehicle 
they seek to employ is the fear of Russia. 

It is important to realize that these mid- 
die 20th century reactionaries are not so 
lacking in intelligence or so full of wistful 
thinking as to construct their vehicle out 
of an impossible pumpkin. There still is 
such a thing as indigency and it is a real 
social problem, There is such a thing as 
the Russian threat. The important ques- 
tion is whether they will be able to use the 
problem or the threat in such a way that 
rationality again gives way to emotion so 
that Federal expenditures becomes synony- 
mous with solving the problem or the threat, 

Does anyone question that this is occur- 
ring? I am certain if they sat and listened 
through the congressional hearings and the 
floor debate on these issues over the past 10 
years they would see this subtle switch on 
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the part of many of the same people from 
indigency to Russia. 

It is true that there is another emotion 
tied into Federal health programs—that is 
the emotion of all human beings to regard 
death and disease as a social and, even more 
important, a personal enemy. What must 
be done with this emotion is the same that 
must be done with these other human emo- 
tions. Channel it into the right direction 
and not let the neo-Federalists, the mid- 
20th century reactionaries I have previously 
referred to, make Federal expenditures sy- 
nonymous with fighting the enemy. I am 
afraid they have already made considerable 
advancement toward achieving the synony- 
mity. The enormous increases in the ap- 
propirations to the National Institutes of 
Health, in my judgment, rests primarily from 
their achieving this end. 

But, in meeting this problem, it is im- 
portant to realize that counteracting the 
emotion is only the first stage of action. 
Counteracting the emotion only puts us in 
@ position of rationally debating the ques- 
tion of how does our society best meet the 
social enemy, disease and death? If not 
through Federal expenditures, how? 

Indigency, Russia, and disease. The 
quacks say the patent medicine Federal tax 
money, if taken in sufficient quantity and 
often enough, will cure all three and a num- 
ber of minor ailments as well. An analysis 
of this patent medicine reveals that it is 
heavily laden with opium and the well-being 
that seems to follow after immediate dosage 
stems from a deadening of the senses, not 
@ deadening of that which alarmed and 
activated these warning senses. Opium is 
@ valuable drug when used properly and 
under careful direction and, coming out of 
the metaphor, it is important that we don’t 
condemn Federal spending per se simply 
because some of us see the damage it has 
caused and may cause. It is important only 
that we rationally consider when Federal 
spending can and should be used and when 
it should not be used. 

I want to discuss another public emotion 
which the doctors must face in dealing with 
the problems involved in the relationship of 
their profession to the Government. Now 
that the people are alerted to the dangers of 
inflation, they have become concerned with 
the cost items of the goods and services they 
purchase which go to make up the cost-of- 
living increases which they assume are 
identical with inflation. 

Indeed, the general public is not alone in 
considering cost-of-living increases as in- 
flation per se. Many professional economists 
seem to view the two phenomena as inter- 
changeable. I shall discuss the difference 
between the two with particular reference 
to medical costs. I am _ certain the 
medical profession is aware of the fact that 
the doctors, hospitals, pharmaceutical in- 
dustry and other industries related to health 
have become, to some extent, the béte noire 
of those who are now shouting about the 
cost-of-living increases, 


Indeed, the neo-federalists perversely 
use this increased cost item as a further 
argument to concentrate more power in the 
Federal Government. Nothing that will 
serve to increase the power of the Federal 
Government seems to escape their hungry 
eyes. They are in the forefront crying that 
the Federal Government has to regulate in 
some way or other these costs to keep them 
down. At the slightest indication of an 
economic disturbance they urge price con- 
trols. So effective have they been in their 
propaganda that in a recent Gallup poll the 
majority of people who, when asked which 
political party they thought was most con- 
cerned about keeping prices down, stated the 
Democratic Party over the Republican 
Party. The neo-federalists, being almost 


completely within the Democratic Party, can 


claim credit for this image through their 
in advocating price controls. 

Costs of hospitals, doctors, drugs, nursing 
service all have increased more rapidly since 
World War II than probably any other set of 
costs in the cost of living indexes, But costs 
are only one side of the coin. The other 
side of the coin is the quality of the product 
or the service one buys. In the cost of living 
index a day at a hospital is the same, whether 
the day was spent in 1920 or 1959. But does 
one get the same results for a day in the 
hospital in 1959 that one got in 1920? 
Hardly so. Improved equipment, medical 
knowledge, drugs, etc., mean that the aver- 
age stay in a hospital is quite a bit less, 
and the number of those who come from the 
stay on their own feet instead of in a box 
is considerably higher. Furthermore, the 
vast majority of our people utilize hospi- 
tals today when formerly it was almost a 
luxury reserved for people with adequate 
means and people located near the urban 
areas. 

Inflation in its economic sense means de- 
basing the currency. In theory, the same 
thing costs more because the dollar has 
changed its purchasing power. Increased 
cost of an item might be inflation, but it 
also might be the result of the quality of 
the item having been improved. If the 
item has been improved it is axiomatic that 
there has been some cost for that improve- 
ment. This cost will be reflected in the 
price of the item, or absorhed in the saving 
resulting from increased productivity in the 
manufacture and distribution of the item, 
or absorbed in the saving resulting from a 
greater quantity production of the item 
(which is similar to increased productivity). 

Undoubtedly there has been some saving 
in the human health industries resulting 
from increased productivity and from the 
efficiency gains of larger productions because 
more people buy health services these days. 
On the other hand, this is a field in which 
there has been a tremendous technological 
improvement. The rate of improvement has 
been so great that it can appropriately be 
called a revolution. Rapid economic growth 
of this sort (technological improvement) 
carries with it an increased amount of ob- 
solescence. Not just obsolete equipment and 
tools, but also obsolete human skills. Fur- 
thermore, rapid growth such as this is based 
upon increased research, development, and 
education. All of this costs considerably. 
It costs a great deal more at the time it is 
going on than the savings resulting from 
increased productivity. This is the period in 
which we presently are. 

The question the public should be asking 
themselves about medical costs is not the 
question of what the increased cost is but, is 
what they are getting worth thé cost, In the 
fleld of health I doubt if anyone, upon 
analysis, regrets the $10 a bottle we pay 
for one of the new mycins. Certainly, he 
could still buy a patent medicine for a dollar 
a bottle which makes even greater claims to 
health than the wonder drugs. But he 
spends the dollar, or either the $10, out of 
choice. 

So having discussed the factors which the 
advocates of socialized medicine have been 
using as arguments for their program, in- 
digency, Russia, disease and cost, and having 
pointed out that these are emotional and 
unreal arguments, the question still remains 
how does our society move ahead in com- 
bating the real problems of indigency, Rus- 
sia, disease and costs? 

First of all, we must recognize that the 
path to attaining these goals are not in all 
instances the same path Indeed, the path 
to decreased costs is definitely going in a 
different direction from that of combating 
disease and staying ahead of Russia. Com- 
baing disease and staying ahead of Russia 
requires more, not less, technologicl advance- 
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longer due to the advancements in technol- 
the health field, but there has been 

‘ttle planning for financing the extra 10 
years our citizens now have. Indeed, when 
people over 65 today were starting out 
eir productive lives they based their sav- 
ings (consciously or unconsciously) upon the 
average life expectancy. Increased cost of 
living both from increased standard of living 
as well as unadulterated inflation has badly 
what planning they could do en- 

tirely apart from the extra 10 years they un- 
expectedly have been called upon to finance. 

The Federal Government by its own de- 
fault in properly handling the fiscal affairs 
of the Nation has aggravated the problem 
almost as much as the technological ad- 
vancement has. The Federal Government’s 
basic contribution to economic affairs is to 
maintain the dollar as an accurate measuring 
stick of human labor, ideas, and savings. I 
think before we call upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do anything more in the field of 
solving the problem of cost we need to call 
upon it to do its basic job to preserve the 
doliar as an accurate measuring stick. If the 
Federal Government does not do this, it is 
almost impossible to solve the problem of 
cost. 

The advocates of the Federal Government 
entering the field of solving the problem of 
increased cost claim that this must be done 
to spread the costs among all of our citizens. 
I asked the AFL-CIO representative at the 
recent hearings on the Forand bill what dif- 
ference there was between Federal Govern- 
ment insurance and private insurance. Al- 
though he had been spending a great deal 
of time testifying on the subject of the 
Forand bill, he suddenly discovered that he 
was taking time from other witnesses. He 
stated that he didn’t think he had time to 
answer this question. 

Well, this is a basic question. What is the 
difference between spreading the risk 
through Federal insurance and spreading the 
risk through private insurance companies? 
Well, first of all, the private insurance com- 
panies must deal with people who can afford 
to pay for the insurance and, therefore, can- 
not be solving the problem of indigency. 
Should the problem of indigency become in- 
volved in the problems of spreading risk 
among the bulk of our citizens who are not 
indigent? ° 

i think not. In fact, by failing to sepa- 
rate the problem of indigency from the 
problems of insurance we damage our prog- 
ress in both the problems of in- 
digency and the problems of cost. 

There is a second difference between Fed- 
eral insurance and private insurance. 
Whichever sector of the society is used, Gov- 
ernment or private, an insurance p 
requires capital formation. There is only 
otie way for the Government to acquire capi- 
tai, that is through taxation. But anytime 
Government provides the capital formation, 
it withdraws both the capital and the in- 


ee 
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surance operation itself from the tax base. 
It leaves the problem of future taxation 
more difficult. Furthermore, and possibly 
even more important, in insurance capital 
formation, the capital must be invested. 
Government cannot, or let’s say, has not up 
to date, invested in anything other than its 
own securities. Private enterprise, on the 
other hand, properly invests in the economic 
growth of the society. The Government in- 
vestment is sterile as well as withdrawn from 
the tax base. . 

Furthermore, there is a great danger in 
Government capital formation. A realiza- 
tion of the sterility of Government invest- 
ment in its own securities has stimulated 
the neofederalists, always looking as I have 
stated, for any argument to place more 
power in the hands of the Central Govern- 
ment, to suggest that they invest in Federal, 
public works bonds. Up to date, I have al- 
ways left this subject with the statement I 
leave it up to your imagination the compli- 
cations and economic damage that would 
result from the Government going into the 
investment field. I still leave it up to your 
imagination, but I am afraid the time is not 
far off when somebody is going to have to 
spell out in detail just what_this damage is. 
The neofederalists are pushing their theme. 

I am satisfied that the private insurance 
eompanies have been doing a tremendous 
job meeting the problem of spreading 

in the field of health. However, the 
job has not been sufficiently good to keep up 
with the needs resulting from the great 
technological revolution in the field of 
health. On the other hand, I believe we are 
reaching a plateau and future advancements 
will not be as great as those in the past. 
This will give us some chance for a breather. 
In all of the advancements in extending the 
length of life expectancy there has been no 
extension of the total life span of man. It 
still remains around 115 years. All of the 
advancement has been in the area of hav- 
ing more men and women approximate the 
goal of 115 years. Death rather than disease 
is the social enemy. But now that death 
is being unmasked, the philosophers are 
again raising questions as’ to whether death 
is the social enemy we have ali assumed it is. 
We have made these assumptions in direct 
conflict with the religion” we profess which 
does not regard death as a social enemy. 
Sudden death througn accident or disease, 
yes, but acident and disease are the enemies, 
not death. 

Finally, I come to the question of in- 
digency. I was greatly impressed with the 
testimony of the AMA representatives at the 
Forand hearing when they pointed out that 
inadequate health services were peculiar on 
a geographical basis, not on a basis of hu- 
man chronology. In other words, where 
there were inadequate hospitals and doctors’ 
care, all persons regardless of age felt the 
brunt of this inadequacy, not just the aged. 
Where the medical facilities were good in a 
community, all the community benefited 
from these good facilities, regardless of age. 

This, to my mind, quite clearly points out 
that treating indigency on the basis of age 
is a wrong way to attack the problem. For 
this reason, the Forand bill which does seek 
to treat inability to pay for health facilities 
on the basis of age is basically in error. It 
will hurt rather than help in treating the 
problem of indigency. Furthermore, as I 
have previously suggested, because the 
Forand bill mixes indigency up with spread- 
ing the costs of those who are not indigent, 
it hurts the solution of indigency and it also 
hurts the solution of the cost problems 
which the 98 percent not indigent have. 

Indigency should not be proliferated ac- 
cording to age or according to health, hous- 
ing, education, food, or anything else that 
is a human necessity or human want. If a 
person is indigent, that person is in need of 
whatever housing, health, food, and love and 
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affection, too, possibly. Indigency must be 
dealt with on an individual basis and it 
must not be confused. with other social prob- 
lems, else it will damage the solution of 
these other social problems and not be 
helped itself. What are the causes of in- 
digency? It can be community indigency or 
it can be individual indigency. The two are 
separate problems and likewise should not 
be confused if we wish to solve them. Com- 
munity indigency is largely a problem of 
economics and should be kept in the field of 
economics for solution. The Federal Gov- 
ernment can be of real assistance in solving 
the problem of community indigency, but 
primarily by working on the economic 
climate not through direct intervention. 
Direct intervention can create more prob- 
Iems than it solves. 

Individual indigency is a separate thing 
and we must ponder over it more than we 
have. Jesus said the poor shall be always 
with us. I believe I understand what he 
meant and it wasn’t community poverty he 
was referring to. I believe he was referring 
to the poor of mind or those poor in talents. 
We do have and always will have many peo- 
ple with IQ’s below 90. People who are 
capable of mingling in society appearing to 
be as normal as anyone else in the society 
and yet, due to their poverty in human 
talents, a prey to anyone who would take 
advantage of them. I believe the poor must 
be cared for on an individual rather than 
upon a political basis. Administering to the 
poor has always been a great weapon for 
politicians in controlling elections. Admin- 
istering to the poor should be a matter of 
charity, not politics, and I use the word 
charity in its finest sense. 


I believe the poor, or the problem of in- 
dividual indigency should be left essentially 
to our community chest agencies, to our 
churches. Government can help the in- 
digent through the medium of these private 
agencies. 

Fortunately, the problem of community 
indigency is being solved in the United 
States. There is much still to be done, but 
I believe our society is getting on top of 
this problem. The problems of human in- 
digency are by no means beyond the abilities 
of the 98 percent of our people who are not 
individually indigent to care for. To do 
this, we must keep our thinking straight 
and keep the problems of the poor from be- 
ing confused with other problems. 

Much needs to be done in the field of 
health, but much is being done. The goose 
which produces the golden eggs must be 
nourished and cherished. Impatience and 
greed which the neo-Federalists exhibit and 
only in death and no more golden eggs. 





Balancing the Budget and Reducing the 
National Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
means of calling to the attention of my 
colleagues that I have introduced House 
Joint Resolution 656 which proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the balancing 
of the budget. 

Similar legislation, I should explain, 
has just been introduced in the Senate 
by the Senator from New Hampshire 
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[Mr. BrivcEes], the Senator from Ne- 
braska {Mr. Curtis], and the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. 

This proposal if adopted and made a 
part of the Constitution would end Fed- 
eral deficit financing or, to put it an- 
other way, it would establish a policy of 
a balanced annual budget with a net 
annual reduction in the national debt of 
not less than $500 million a year. The 
amendment would require that Congress 
not adjourn until provision has been 
made to balance the Government’s an- 
nual revenue with its annual expendi- 
ture plus a minimum payment on the 
national debt. In the event of war or 
other grave emergency under the provi- 
sions of this proposed amendment to the 
Constitution, by vote of Congress opera- 
tion of the balanced budget and reduc- 
tion of debt could be suspended. 

In previous remarks to the House, I 
have pointed out that paying off the na- 
tional debt takes less taxpayers’ dollars 
per year than continuing and paying 
interest over a period of 100 years. 

All sorts of suggestions have been 
made to stiffen the backbone of Congress 
and force Members to either vote for 
more taxes or to vote for reduced appro- 
priations. The only workable answer 
that I can envisage is embodied in House 
Joint Resolution 656 because it would 
write the policy into the Constitution 
and make fiscal responsibility manda- 
tory. 

Here is a plan in which every young 
American has a vital interest. I dedi- 
cate it to the grandchildren of’ America. 
In addition, let me add, it would assure 
victory in our forthcoming economic 
struggle with communism. 

I hope other Members in both House 
and Senate will join in support of this 
important proposal. 





Fair Labor Standards Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, while the 
subcommittee of which I am a member is 
studying the extension of the minimum 
wage and maximum hour law it might 
be good to have in the Recorp pertinent 
facts and data pertaining to the subject. 

With the problem assured of some ac- 
tion this session, I believe the following 
information to be invaluable to the 
Members of Congress: 

Fact SHEET ON THE Far Lasor STANDARDS 
Act BY THE AFL-CIO DEPARTMENT OF 
RESEARCH 
The Fair Labor Standards Act (wage-hour 

law) should be revised to (1) extend its 

coverage to millions of workers now not pro- 
tected, and (2) increase the minimum wage 
to $1.25 an hour. This sheet lists briefly 
several of the basic background facts. The 
following pages present additional details. 
EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 

To how many workers? Some 20 million 

workers are not now covered, but about 11 
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million of them are in small business or 
purely intrastate operations essentially out- 
side the scope of Federal law. The remain- 
ing nearly 9 million should be covered, 

Why? They are largely in industries with 
low wages or excessive hours. They need the 
protection of fair labor standards. Over 3 
million of them are today being paid less 
than $1.25 an hour. ee 

Who are they? They are mainly workers 
in large firms or in certain specially exempted 
operations. The largest group are some 444 
million workers in large retail firms. Details 
on the different groups are on the following 
pages. 

What bill would meet the need? The 
Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill (S. 1046 and 
H.R. 4488) has been endorsed by the AFL- 
CIO. It would extend coverage of the wage~- 
hours law to cover 744 million workers. 

INCREASE IN MINIMUM WAGE TO $1.25 
Current minimum outdated 

The existing minimum of $1 an hour, en- 
acted 4 years ago, should be updated to keep 
in step with rises in wage advances received 
by most of the country’s workers, the cost of 
living and increases in the Nation's produc- 
tivity. ; 
Current minimum inadequate 

The $1 minimum is not enough to permit 
a decent American standard of living. Moral 
and social considerations require a more 
adequate minimum. 

Increase would benefit the economy 

An increased minimum wage would pro- 
vide increased buying power for low-income 
families and thereby Penerate needed in- 
creases in business activity and employment. 


Extension of coverage—overall picture 


Number of 
workers 
Now covered by FLSA.....-...-.. 24, 000, 000 
Not covered because in intra- 
state or small business... -_ 11, 300, 000 
Agricultural workers on large 
farms...cca2 isd hci ies estealllntnias 21, 100, 000 
To be covered by Kennedy- 
Morse-Roosevelt bill........ 7, 600, 000 
Total not covered.......- 2 20, 000, 000 


1 Special separate legislation is to be con- 
sidered on extending coverage to farm- 
workers. 


2 This does not include certain other groups 
also uncovered: (1) proprietors, self-em- 
ployed and unpaid family labor, (2) Govern- 
ment employees, and (3) executive, profes- 
sional, and administrative employees. 


WHO WILL BE COVERED BY KENNEDY-MORSE- 
ROOSEVELT BILL 


The more than 7% million workers who 
would be brought under the FLSA by the 
Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill are largely (a) 
employees of large firms in industries (nota- 
bly retail and services) which have escaped 
inclusion under the act so far, and (b) em- 
ployees in parts of industries which have held 
on to special exemptions (such as logging 
and canning) or which have succeeded avoid- 
ing coverage because of the acts restricted 
definition of coverage (as in the case of 
wholesale trade). 

About 60 percent of the workers to be 
covered are in retail trade. Some 25 percent 
are.in hotels, laundries and other services, 
wholesale trade, and construction. The re- 
mainder are in such varied industries as 
logging, local transit, taxicab, telephone, and 
water transportation. 

The Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill would 
cover them by (1) changing certain unduly 
narrow definitions of coverage; (2) speci- 
fically including large enterprises in certain 
industries; and (3) eliminating various ex- 
emptions, 


The large retcil and servize enterprises to 
which the bill would extend coverage are 
those which do $500,000 or more annual busi- 
ness (or if they do over $50,000 business with 
industrial customers). So-called “mom-and- 
pop” shops are also explicitly excluded; 
smaller retail and service firms would remain 
uncovered. 

“WHY COVERAGE SHOULD BE EXTENDED 


Denial of legal protection has meant that 
many uncovered workers are paid pitifully 
low wages or are required to work excessive 
hours without overtime pay. Their wage 
and hours standards have lagged far behind 
those of the economy as a whole. 

Of the over 74% million workers to whom 
the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill would ex- 
tend coverage, about 3 million still are paid 
less than $1.25 an hour. 

Theoretically, uncovered workers are (a) 
in small local operations and (b) are sup- 
posed to be protected by State minimum 
wage laws. 

Actually, (a) many of them are not in tiny 
enterprises but in large retail, service, and 
other corporations which can well meet the 
national minimum and hours stand- 
ards and (b) the States have with few ex- 
ceptions been unable or unwilling to provide 
adequate minimum wage protection for 
workers not covered by the Federal law. 
SUMMARY OF GROUPS OF WORKERS COVERED BY 

KENNEDY-MORSE-ROOSEVELT BILL 


The following is a brief listing of specific 
groups of workers not now covered by the 
FLSA who would be brought under its pro- 
tection by the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill, 


Retail trade: 
Not now covered by FLSA-.-..... 6, 920, 000 
Covered by Kennedy-Morse- 
Roosevelt bill........... --.-- 4,500, 000 


Special exemption for retailers and the 
present definitions of interstate commerce 
now exclude some 97 percent of retail workers 
from coverage. 

The Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill would 
cover workers in large rétail companies. It 
defines large retail enterprises as those with 
annual sales of $500,000 or more (or which 
have $50,000 annual sales to industrial cus- 
tomers). 


Hotels: 
Not now covered by FLSA-.-.-~--..- 461, 000 
Covered by Kennedy-Morse- 


Roosevelt bill............. -=--~ 240, 000 


Hotels now have the same exemptions as 
retailers, regardless of their size, The Ken< 
nedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill would extend 
coverage to about half of all hotel workers 
by applying the FLSA to large hotel opera- 
tions, those which do’an annual business of 
$500,000 or more (which would mean an 
average of $1,400 every day). “ 


Wholesale trade: 
Not now covered by FLSA..-.....- 
Covered by Kennedy-Morse-Roose- 
velt bill.......... jediies eediallaedl -«--~ 270, 000 


Over two-thirds of the Nation’s wholesale 
workers are already covered by the act, but 
the present restricted definition of interstate 
commerce excludes the others. The change 
proposed by the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt 
bill would bring protection to about a third 
of those now excluded. 


Laundries and dry cleaning: 
Not now covered by FLSA.-.-...... 
Covered by Kennedy-Morse-Roose- 
WORE WEDD icncionicess clnasicil ----- 210, 000 


Laundries now have the same exemption 
as retailers. The Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt 
bill would extend coverage to workers in the 
large commercial and industrial laundries 
and cleaners, those which do $250,000 or more 
annual business or those with industrial 
business at least equal to 15 percent of their 
volume, The small home laundry and the 
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neighborhood dry cleaner would continue 
exempt, 


Construction: 
Not now covered by FLSA.....-. 1,616, 000 
Covered by Kennedy-Morse- 

bill. weese 1,205, 000 
The present acts coverage of construction 
workers is limited mainly to work on facili- 
ties used in interstate commerce. The Ken- 





Not now covered by FLSA.-....... 86, 000 
Covered by Kennedy-Morse- sas 
tai endieuarteadigpleectinienastontiencd ates 86, 


to Kers. 

The Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill would 
correct this evasion by eliminating the ex- 
emption and thereby covering all logging 
employees. 


Telephone exchanges: 
Not now covered by FPLSA_...... we, (*) 


ment has estimated 
that 47,000 telephone operators are exempt. 
The communications workers estimate that 
22,000 are exempt. A major proportion 
would be covered by the Kennedy-~Morse- 
Roosevelt bill. 

The original FLSA did ‘not exempt any 
telephone operators. In 1939, the law was 
amended to exempt operators working in 
exchanges with less than 500 stations and in 
1949 the exemption was extended with 750 
stations. Large independent companies have 
taken advantage of the exemption. 

The Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill would 
modify this exemption to apply only where 
telephone service is provided through a 
switchboard located in the operator’s home. 


Seafood processing: 
Not now covered by FLSA-_._..._-- 22, 000 
Covered by Kennedy-Morse-Roose- 
ED Wr caibictemiaianib lite occas 22, 000 


The present act covers fish canning work- 
ers but exempts other fish procéssing 
workers. The Kennedy-More-Roosevelt bill 
would eliminate this differing treatment by 
covering all seafood processing workers. 

Other uncovered groups: 

Among the other uncovered groups to 
which the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill 
would extend coverage are workers in mis- 
celianeous service industries (365,000 work- 
ers), financial firms (120,000), newspapers 
(17,000), water transportation (100,000), 
transit (65,000), taxicabs (50,000), miscella- 
neous manufacturing (100,000), and miscel- 
Jlaneous transportation and warehousing 
(110,000). 

INCREASE IN MINIMUM WAGE TO $1.25 
Current minimum outdated 


The present $1 an hour minimum lags 
behind the times in many respects. An in- 
crease to at least $1.25 is needed to up-date it. 

(1) General wage movements: The mini- 
mum should be raised to keep pace with ad- 
vances in the wage structure generally. In 
1949, when the minimum was put at 75 cents, 
the average hourly pay for industrial workers 
was $1.40, so that there was a gdp of 65 cents 
between the minimum at the average. 

In the 9 years since then, the minimum 
been raised only 25 cents to $1, while 
average has gone up 79 cents, to $2.19. 
is now $1.19. 
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Even an increase in the minimum to $1.25 
would only reduce the gap to $4 cents ($1.25 
minimum as against $2.19 average), a gap 
still substantially larger than in 1949. 

(2) Cost of living and productivity: The 
$1 minimum has also fallen out of date be- 
cause of increases in the cost of living and 
advances in national productivity. 

If Congress does nothing more than merely 
adjust the minimum to take account of cost- 
of-living rises and national productivity 
movements, it would have to raise the mini- 
mum to about $1.25. 

From mid-1955, when Congress enacted the 
$1 minimum, until January 1959, the cost of 
living has increased 8.2 percent. On pro- 
ductivity, the U.S. Labor Department has 
calculated the annual rate of productivity 
improvement in postwar years as 3.4 percent 
to 3.9 percent. Applying the annual rate 
compounded for the 4 years 1955-59, the 
allowance for national productivity advances 
would be 14.3 percent to 16.6 percent. 

Applying the cost of living change ($1 
times 8.2 percent equals $1.082) and the pro- 
ductivity trend ($1.082 times 14.3 percent 
equals $1.237 and times 16.6 percent equals 
$1.262) the $1 minimum should be adjusted 
to about $1.25. 

It should be noted that in major higher- 
wage industries, this rise in the cost of living 
has meant compensating wage adjustments 
of over 18 cents, and increases to share in 
productivity advances over the same period 
have been over 26 cents, to make a total of 
44 cents an hour, as compared to the 25 
cents increase involved in raising the mini- 
mum to $1.25. 

Current minimum inadequate 


The objective of the minimum wage law 
is to enable a “standard of living necessary 
for the health, efficiency, and general wel- 
being of workers.” The present $1 mini- 
mum is far short of this standard. 

For a full year’s work of 2,000 hours, the 
$1 minimum means $2,000, which is less 
than the minimum income estimated by 
various States as necessary for a minimum 
living standard for a single self-supporting 
woman with no dependents. The State of 
Washington's cal tions, for example, in- 
dicate that at least $2,900 a year is now 
necessary for a single woman’s minimum 
budget. This is $1.45 an hour for a full 
year. 

The income needed to support a family 
decently is of course larger. The Labor 
Department's “City Worker's Family 
Budget,” which measures how much is 
needed for a “modest but adequate” stand- 
ard of living for a family of four, indicates 
that $2.25 an hour is necessary for such 
a standard. { 

Moral and social considerations require 
that the $1 minimum be raised. Decent 
family life is all but impossible on such 
a minimum or if several members of a fam- 
ily are forced to work in order to eke out 
a@ mere subsistence for the family. 

Moreover, low wages are a drain on s0- 
ciety. Low income and its miseries breed 
disease, slums, and degraded living, crime, 
and other social ills, the costs of which 
are borne by the public. An increased min- 
imum wage is a significant element in 
combatting such social problems. 


INCREASE WOULD BENEFIT THE ECONOMY 


A higher minimum wage would also bene- 
fit the Nation economically. It would pro- 
vide increased buying power for low-income 
families. It would mean enlarged ‘markets 
for consumer goods, increased business ac- 
tivity for small retailers and for the econ- 
omy as a whole. 

This type of boost for economic activity 
would aid the recovery from the 1957-58 
economic recession and help provide job 
opportunities to reduce the present high 
level of unemployment. 
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A Proposal To Establish Clinics for 
Narcotic Addicts 
' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill which provides 
for Federal assistance to the States for 
the establishment and operation of out- 
patient clinics for narcotic addicts. 
These clinics would follow the British 
practice with regard to the gradual re- 
duction method of the treatment and the 
furnishing of narcotics to persons whose 
addiction seemsincurable. _ 

Much has been said and written about 
the narcotic problem in this country, but 
we are no nearer a solution of it today 
then we have ever been. The illicit 
traffic in narcotics seems to increase from 
year to year, despite the fact that the 
Federal Narcotics Bureau and its agents 
are conducting a relentless fight against 
drug smugglers, peddlers, and pushers. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to cite some 
interesting statistics which give us a pic- 
ture—though not a pretty picture—of 
this problem. These are official figures 
taken from testimony presented to the 
Subcommittee on Treasury-Post Office 
Departments Appropriations of the 
House Appropriations Committee at its 
hearings on January 26, 1960, by Dr. 
H. J. Anslinger, the Commissioner of 
Narcotics, and his immediate assistants. 

The total number of active narcotic 
addicts in the country as of December 31, 
1959, was reported to be 45,391, divided 
as follows: r 





Percent 
DO. cncanesticaduncnconantd 26,146 57.6 
NN idk sted cchiettc sn niiv ano siden deesentak -- 11,703 25.8 
PUNTO BMA cwcciiowdccccccs 3,889 8.6 
PN dirtier tnen cs Gliiecenibibettomisdvaie 2,823 6.2 
ce Se ee ee eee 830 1.8 


They are divided into age groups as 
follows: 


Percent 
Unter 31 FOR cc deditdew se 1,743 3.8 
23:90 OR: FOB cen dwncddces 24,343 53.6 
ef 8 | ee eee 14,058 31.0 
Over: 46 FONEB . cn cnecucdetdion 5,247 11.6 


On page 145 of the hearings cited 
above is a list of the number of addicts 
in all the States, from which I quote the 
following: 


Percent 
Be WORE inieractiwatiuumicdine 20,7382 45.7 
CORE in ch cttidcne cee tenis 6,471 14.2 
Th ic clin ienlieiiintiw dts e-- 6,191 13.6 
STUD ainsis tp casi amarante arglins 2,366 5.2 
ee GR bain chiapas ode 9,631 21.2 


Other States with a fairly large num- 
ber of addicts are: Texas, 1,566; District 
of Columbia, 1,116; Missouri, 1,030; New 
Jersey, 892; Ohio, 619; Pennsylvania, 
557; Louisiana, 434. 

I might add that the exact number of 
addicts in the country is not known. It 
has usually been estimated at about 
60,000, based on the number of persons 
who have been in contact with law- 
enforcement agencies. Dr. Charles Wi- 
nick, secretary of the National Advisory 
Council on Narcotics, has cited one au- 
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thority who estimates “that there are 
three addicts who have not been in con- 
tact with the law for every one who has.” 
The noted sociologist, Prof. Alfred R. 
Lindesmith, points out the interesting 
though regrettable fact that “even if one 
accepts the minimum estimate of addic- 
tion given—namely, the 60,000 figure— 
there appear to be more drug users in the 
United States than in all the rest of the 
Western World combined.” 

This is a very sad commentary on our 
society and civilization. Why should 
the United States, which has the highest 
standard of living in the world, have such 
a large number of drug addicts? Of 
course, I am especially perturbed over 
the fact that nearly half of the addicts 
in the country are in New York State. 
Where are we falling down on the job? 
Is it our approach to the whole prob- 
lem that is wrong? Is it the treatment 
or lack of treatment that constitutes a 
major factor? Should we place the em- 
phasis on jails, as we are presently doing, 
or on institutions? If institutions, what 
kind should it be—hospitals, clinics? 

Mr. Speaker, I am no sociologist and 
do not consider myself an expert in the 
field of narcotics. My interest in this 
field stems from the time when I served 
on the bench as a city magistrate in New 
York where a number of narcotics cases 
came to my attention. Much of my in- 
formation comes from reading some of 
the literature in this field, discussions 
with former colleagues on the bench, 
attorneys, and others. I was particularly 
ly impressed with a book on this subject 
“Who Live in Shadow,” written by my 
very dear friend, Judge John M. Murtagh, 
chief city magistrate of New York, in 
collaboration with Sara Harris. On page 
166 of the book we read: 

Despite their own transgresgions, and ex- 
pressedly decent sentiments toward addicts, 
the enforcement agencies vigorously demand 
ever harsher penalties and ever stiffer laws 
against addiction. What can they hope to 
accomplish with their stiffer laws? After all, 
the punitive, prohibitory approach to the 
drug problem has been the official policy of 
the United States for 40 years. No other 
country in the world has been so sadistic in 
dealing with addicts. Still there are more 
addicts in the United States today than in 
all the other western countries combined, 
and more juvenile users in New York City 
than in all of Europe. 


Judge Murtagh believes that our pres- 
ent policy is ill conceived and that we 
should consider a change in attitude. I 
am strongly inclined to agree with him. 
In 1951, Congress passed the so-called 
Boggs law which increased penalties 
against narcotics violators, but the pen- 
alties seem to be hurting more the addicts 
than the dope racketeers. Our aim 
should be to break up the drug rings, 
the big operators and the illicit dealers, 
while those who are themselves victims 
of the drug should be aided in every pos- 


~ sible way to regain human dignity and 


become rehabilitated. 

Right now we have only two Federal 
hospitals in the whole country for treat- 
ing narcotic addicts, one at Lexington, 
Ky., and the other at Fort Worth, Tex., 
with combined facilities for less than 
2,500 addicts. The only other narcotics 
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hospital in the country is Riverside Hos- 
pital in New York City, which can ac- 
commodate about 180 addicts and is used 
exclusively for those under 21 years of 
age. Oddly enough, New York State, 
with 45.7 percent of all active narcotic 
addicts in the country, does not have a 
single rehabilitation center for the treat- 
ment of adult victims. It is well worth 
noting that the great majority of these 
people are never rehabilitated because 
the State courts cannot commit New 
York residents to Federal institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, it is high time that we 
begin to recognize the drug addict what 
he really is, namely, a sick person who is 
badly in need of help and medical treat- 
ment, and not as a criminal who is to be 
thrown into jail and left there to rot. 
In other words, let us rightly consider it 
as a medical problem and separate it 
from the criminal phase of the overall 
problem. Let us provide the medical 
care and the rehabilitation for those who 
are themselves victims, and we shall be 
in a better position to check the whole 
problem, including the criminal phase 
of it. 

Many experts in this field have in re- 
cent years called for the establishment 
of clinics to help in the care and rehabil- 
itation of drug addicts by dispensing 


. drugs, either free or at low cost, to those 


who cannot do without them. Commis- 
sioner Anslinger, however, is opposed to 
this experiment on the ground it would 
not work, citing an experience back in 
1919. The fact is that that experience 
was of brief duration, but, even at that, 
some of the clinics were showing good 
results, yet the Treasury Department 
closed them all in 1924. 

Since then 36 years have gone by and 
the Treasury Department has not 
changed its position in the matter. In 
the meantime, the number of addicts in 
the country has grown, the problem is 
greater than ever, and we are still pur- 
suing the policy of jail treatment instead 
of a policy of medical treatment. I be- 
lieve it is time for Dr. Anslinger and the 
Bureau of Narcotics to reconsider its 
stand on clinics, in the light of events 
since then, in the light of the seriousness 
of the problem, in the light of experiences 
abroad. 

Let us look at the situation in Great 
Britain. There are no specialized insti- 
tutions there for addicts. Treatment 
may be obtained in some public hospitals 
and several private nursing homes. An 
addict may obtain his supplies for the 
price. of 1 shilling—about 14 cents—per 
prescription from a registered medical 
practitioner. One would think there 
would be wholesale abuse under this kind 
of a system, but how widespread is nar- 
cotic addiction in Britain? In its an- 
nual report to the United Nations Nar- 
cotic Commission, Britain reported in 
1956 a total of 359 known addicts. The 
year before the total was 335. Wash- 
ington, D.C.,.has more than three times 
as many drug addicts as all of Britain, 
while New York has 58 times as many. 
The United States has about three times 
the population of Britain, but more than 
125 times the number of narcotic addicts. 
a give serious thought to these 

acts. 


Judge Murtagh in his book raises these 
questions: 

Is there really anything in the moral law 
that suggests that we cannot ease the misery 
and suffering of an addict by the,temporary, 
or if medically indicated, the continued ad- 
ministration of limited quantities of drugs? 
Indeed is it not rather a violation of the 
moral law to deny the addict the solace and 
comfort of the medical practitioner and 
thereby drive him into the hands of the 
underworld? 


I think the answer to these questions 
is obvious. I am firmly convinced that 
if we establish clinics to treat the addicts 


in the larger cities. 
Another achievement would be that 


lar racket which is thriving on human 
misery. This could be done by taking 

profits out of the illicit drug trade 
making it impossible for the racketeers 


drug addicts, somewhat along the Byitieh 


practice for narcotic treatment th 
not their system which is exclusively in 
the hands of the medical profession.’ My 
bill provides for the establishment of 
“narcotic addition clinics” for the treat- 
ment of addicts on an outpatient basis. 
Under this system, drugs would be made 
available under medical supervision to 
two types of addicts: First, to those who 
are capable of leading a fairly normal 
and useful life as long as they are forced 
to take a certain drug but not otherwise; 
second, to those who are undergoing 
treatment for addiction by the gradual 
reduction method. 

The bill calls for an appropriation of 
$5 million for the coming year to be used 
as grants-in-aid to States for the con- 
struction and operation of such clinics. 
These grants are to be made to the States 
on the basis of their addict population, 
financial need, and State effort. ‘The 
States receiving such grants will be re- 
quired to provide an equal amount of 
funds for the same purpose. other 
words, this is to be a joint Federal-State 
endeavor. ‘The bill also provides that 
the Surgeon General shall have the au- 
thority to make grants to the individual 
States on the basis of regulations pre- 
scribed by him in consultation with State 
health authorities. 


Of special concern to me is the safe- 
guarding of the youth of our country. 
Young people will not become victims of 
the racketeers and be. subjected to their 
solicitation if those already tainted can 
be treated at the clinics, turned into use- 
ful citizens and prevented from becoming 
habitues of the drug habit. My bill 
aims to prevent drug addiction of youths 
by removing the profit motive in narcotic 
trafficking by racketeers. 


: 


Speaker, it is my view that adop- 
will help to curtail the 
in thousands of fam- 
member becomes the 
dope peddlers. If we can suc- 
eliminating the profit motive 
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Irvine C. Porter Presented Rifle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, an elabo- 
rately engraved and gold-inlaid rifle 
bearing the serial number 1,000,000 was 
presented by President Joseph V. Falcon, 
of the Savage Arms Corp., at Chicopee 
Falls., Mass., to President Irvine C. Por- 
ter, of the National Rifle Association of 
America, during a luncheon yesterday at 
the Sheraton Park Hotel here in Wash- 





This rifle, which will become part of 
the permanent firearms collection at the 
National Rifle Association headquarters 
in Washington, commemorates produc- 
tion of the millionth Savage model 99 
lever-action big-game rifle, invented in 
1893 by Arthur W. Savage. 

Among those witnessing the presenta- 
tion was a 62-year-old gentleman, Lucien 
Dugre, of Chicopee Falls, who had helped 
to produce this one millionth rifle for 
Savage Arms Corp. Mr. Dugre is the 
oldest Savage Arms employee in point of 
service, having been with the corpora- 
tion for 47 years. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I ask that the 
speeches of Mr. Falcon and Mr. Porter 
be printed in the Appendix. 

REMARKS BY Mk. JOSEPH V. FALCON, PRESIDENT 
SavacE Arms Cokp. 

President Porter and distinguished guests, 
we at Savage welcome you today and ap- 
preciate deeply your joining us to celebrate 
this milestone in the history of the Savage 
Arms Corp., the manufacture of our millionth 
Savage 99. 

We are especially grateful, Mr. Porter, to 
you and the National Rifle Association for 
cooperating with us in commemorating this 
event. 

This cooperation is altogether fitting when 
we consider the aims-.and goals of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association as stated each month 
on the masthead of their official journal, 
the American Rifleman. This reads, in part: 

“The NRA’s purposes are to educate and 
train citizens of good repute in the safe and 
efficient handling of firearms; to foster a 
knowledge of small arms and the ability to 
use them among members of law-enforce- 
ment agencies and the armed services, and 
all other citizens who would be subject to 
service in the event of war; to promote social 
welfare and public safety, law and order, and 
the national defense. Membership in NRA is 
available to any reputable citizen of the 
United States.” 
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These are exemplary goals. They are goals 
to which we at Savage and the users of our 
products—many of whom are NRA mem- 
bers—can heartily subscribe. In fact, the 
Savage 99—a sporting rifie for civilian sports- 
men—could have been developed .and have 
enjoyed such outstanding success only in a 
society of free men, whose right to bear arms 
is unimpaired. 

This rifle is part of the American tradition 
of recreational shooting—a tradition based 
on the premise that the lawful ownership of 
firearms must not be denied American citi- 
zens of good repute, so long as they con- 
tinue to use such arms for lawful purposes, 

Charlie DuBuisson has touched upon some 
of the highlights of the history of the 99. 
Vice President Jack Knode has spoken of a 
few aspects of its manufacture. 

I believe the deep significance underlying 
the production of the millionth Savage 99 
is especially apparent to all of us here today, 
as well as to Americans, generally. The 
millionth 99 perhaps is indicative of im- 
portant basic values in the life of Americans. 

The 99 was designed by an American and 
has always been made in America. Produc- 
tion of 1 million 99’s has been made pos- 
sible because of our American way of life 
in which management and labor work side 
by side.for mutual benefit. If I may put it 
another way, the Savage 99 is the result of 
the happy combination of American inven- 
tiveness and craftsmanship which flourishes 
under our free enterprise system. 

Production of the one-millionth 99 rifle is 
an event of considerable importance to us at 
Savage. Beyond this, we feel that it is a 
landmark in the American sporting arms in- 
dustry. The lever action rifle, of which the 
99 is one outstanding example, is a type 
indigenous to this country. It was designed 
and built by Americans for the needs and 
preferences of American sportsmen. That 
the 99 is known and respected the world over 
reflects credit on the entire American sport- 
ing arms industry. 

With this in mind, we at Savage are proud 
and happy that the one-millionth 99 will be 
in the care of such an outstanding and rep- 
resentative organization as the National 
Rifle Association of America. 

President Porter, on behalf of the Savage 
Arms Corp., I present to you the one-mil- 
lionth production model of the Savage 99. 
It is most appropriate that this symbolic 
model be presented to the National Rifle 
Association of America to become a part of its 
historic collection at national headquarters 
here in our Nation’s Capital. 





REMARKS BY IRVINE C. PORTER, PRESIDENT NA- 
TIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, UPON RECEIVING 
THE MILLIONTH SAVAGE MODEL 99 RIFLE 


Mr. Chairman, president of Savage, dis- 
tinguished guests, and friends of NRA, this 
is, indeed, a historic occasion, and those of 
us from the National Rifle Association, who 
are privileged to be here today, are deeply 
grateful to Savage Arms Corp. for making 
this event possible. S 

I agree with you that the production of the 
millionth model 99 Savage rifle represents a 
landmark in American sporting arms indus- 
try, and that it does truly indicate that 
which is possible under the system of free 
enterprise which now exists in our country. 

The production of the millionth model 99 
by Sayage points the way for America in the 
years ahead. What has been done in the past 
by vigorous and enterprising men in a free 
country charts with more than reasonable 
certainty what can and likely will be done 
in the future under such a system. 

The constitutional right of law-abiding 
citizens to keep and bear arms is a sub- 
stantial and integral part of that system. 
This fact is important to Savage. It is like- 
wise important to the National Rifle Associa- 
tion and it is basically important to this 
country. 
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Any inroads which are made on this right, 
however slight, circumscribe and undermine 
the ability of the people to protect and 
maintain the system of free enterprise under 
which it has been possible for Savage to de- 
velop, manufacture, and sell a million rifles 
of this particular model. 

If this right had not existed in this coun- 
try, it is reasonably certain that we would 
not have had the privilege of participating in 
this memorable event today. Likewise, it is 
certain that if this right is nullified or de- 
stroyed in the future, it will be difficult, if 
not impossible, for America to long there- 
after remain free. 

I am happy and delighted, therefore, on 
behalf of the National Rifle Association, its 
officers and members, to accept from you and 
Savage Arms Corp., the millionth model 99 
lever-action rifle prodticed by your company. 
This rifle will become a part of the collection 
of historic firearms maintained by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association at its national head- 
quarters in the Capital City of a great race 
of people known as the free and the brave. 





We've Got To Have Junior Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long regarded the junior college idea as 
one important approach to our Nation’s 
growing educational needs, particularly 
at the post-high school level. In this 
Congress and in the preceding Congress 
I introduced legislation to provide assist- 
ance to the States in expanding their sys- 
tems of community junior colleges. My 
bill, H.R. 967, is currently before the 
Special Education Subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Committee. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial on the subject of junior colleges 
which appeared recently in the East 
Oregonian, published in Pendleton, Oreg., 
March 8, 1960: 

We've Got To Have JUNIOR COLLEGES 


“He went to Oregon State College. He 
flunked out there. Then he went to Eastern 
Oregon College. He learned to study there 
and got good grades. Now he is back at Ore- 
gon State and he isn’t having a bit of 
trouble.” The young man’s mother told that 
story recently. We hear it frequently, the 
only alterations being “she” instead of “he,” 
and “Southern Oregon College” instead of 
“E.0.C.” 

What are educators learning from this 
story? There are varying interpretations. 
There is one common conclusion. It is that 
Oregon should be getting into a junior col- 
lege program. California has a great number 
of junior colleges. Washington has 10. Ore- 
gon has only one institution that serves as 
a junior college, Central Oregon College at 
Bend. It is, under Oregon law, identified 
as a community college rather than a junior 
college. 

Why has Oregon been so slow to get 
into.a junior college program? Oregon’s 


community college law places, we think, a 
burden upon local school districts that they 
have not been willing to assume. A school 
district or combination of school districts 
must furnish the buildings for a community 
college and must pay one-third of the oper- 
ating costs. The Bend Schoo! District has had 
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a most difficult time keeping its community 
college in operation. 

Schoo! districts throughout the State have 
had to build many additional elementary 
school classrooms and more recently addi- 
tional high school classrooms. They have 
had to employ more teachers for those class- 
rooms. The burden upon property taxpay- 
ers in many districts has been immense, 
They have shown either no interest in com- 
munity colleges or a violent reaction to the 
program. 

If a junior college program is going to 
develop in Oregon it must have the encour- 
agement of executives of all the State’s 4- 
year institutions of higher education. There 
are two aspects’ of this. In a recent issue 
of the Oregonian, Malcolm Bauer, associate 
editor of that newspaper, wrote of one: 

“Unless college plant and faculty establish- 
ments of both private and public colleges can 
be expanded much more swiftly than any- 
one thinks possible, an increasing propor- 
tion of those who want to go to college 
and who could benefit from college study, will 
and the normal paths closed to them.” 

No one would seriously question the col- 
leges’ policy of basing admission standards 
on ability. But it should be a matter of 
public concern that hundreds of boys and 
girls qualified for education beyond high 
school may find opportunity closed to them 
in coming years. And they won’t be ready 
for the labor market at 18; employment age 
is rising. 

This prospect should be of particular con- 
cern in Oregon, because this State has lagged 
in providing productive alternatives to the 
conventional 4-year college career. 

The other important aspect of the junior 
college program which cannot escape execu- 
tives of 4-year institutions is the opportu- 
nity it affords to care for the student who 
is not ready to undertake a well defined pro- 
gram in a 4-year college, not ready because 
he does not know whether he can do college 
work, not ready because he is not sufficiently 
adjusted to leave home, or not ready because 
he has not decided upon a major course of 
study. The 4-year institutions in Oregon 
are admitting hundreds of students every 
year who have one or more than one of those 
deficiencies. It is costly for the college to 
register those students, provide teachers, 
classrooms, laboratories and dormitories for 
them, struggle with their problems, and flunk 
them out. 

They can be put through the process at 
much less expense at home in junior colleges. 
Most important, the chances that they will 
go beyond a term or a year of education be- 
yong high school are far greater in a junior 
And the 
chances are good that many will be so well 
prepared in junior colleges that they will do 
good work when they move on to 4-year 
colleges. 

The Oregon Legislature and Oregon's 4-year 
colleges must take a new and-harder look 
at this. Every means ‘possible to encourage 
local school districts to establish Junior col- 
leges must be found. 





Restoration of Freedom to the Captive 
Nations of Central and Eastern Europe 





SPEECH 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 


wish to join with numerous Members 
of Congress by introducing the concur- 
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rent resolution relating to restoration 
of freedom to captive nations. My ac- 
tion, like those of my colleagues, is in- 
tended to show the peoples of the world 
our constant desire for freedom for all 
mankind by holding out the firm and 
unshakable hope in the eventual tri- 
umph of freedom over tyranny. 
Certainly, it is fitting and proper for 
Congress to remind the President, as he 
approaches the forthcoming summit 
conference, of our constant interest in 
the restoration of freedom of the na- 
tions now held against their wills be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. I especially re- 
mind the President of the tragic 
consequences—not only for the United 
States but for millions of free people— 


of the diplomatic failures of our Presi-~ 


dents at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 
Certainly, the policy of firmness that 
President Eisenhower will display at the 
coming summit meeting with Soviet 
Dictator Khrushchev is necesSary so 
that worthwhile progress might be 
achieved. Appeasement is always a fail- 
ure. President Theodore Roosevelt, in 
his policy of “speak softly but carry a 
big stick,” set sound fundamental pre- 
cepts for our conduct of foreign affairs 
that, when followed, always have been 
successful. 

The people of the world must not be 
misled by any Soviet propaganda state- 
ments before, during, or after the com- 
ing conference. The Communists’ plans 
for worldwide conquest are so apparent 
to all of us that we must not mistake 
their pious gestures of peace to mean a 
change in their fundamental philos- 
ophy. 





Teachers’ Salary Amendment Needed to 
House Committee-Approved Education- 
Aid Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED WAMPLER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 15, 1960, the House Committee on 
Education and Labor ordered reported a 
commendable, if slightly inadequate, 
education-aid measure providing for a 
3-year, $975-million program of grants 
to the States for school construction. 
Regrettably, the bill makes no provision 
for funds with which to assist the States 
in bringing teachers’ salaries more in 
line with wages paid in comparable 
professions. ‘ 

The $1.8 billion school aid bill ap- 
proved by the Senate on February 4, 1960, 
calls for, I think, a much more meaning- 
ful and realistic program. Providing aid 
for school construction and teachers’ sal- 
aries at the rate of $917 million a year 
for 2 years, the Senate-passed measure 
would contribute materially to attracting 
and holding the caliber of qualified 
teacher required to meet our ever- 
increasing national educational needs 
and demands. 
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It has been said, and I would like to 
echo, with emphasis, that too often per- 
sons appointed to teaching positions are 
unprepared, and if they do learn to teach 
well they very often learn at the expense 
of our children. 

There not only is a painful shortage 
of school classrooms, of which I am sure 
all are aware, but there also is an acute 
shortage of qualified teachers. Why? 
To a large degree, because of low teach- 
ers’ salaries. Low salaries frequently 
mean low morale, and the subsequent 
loss of good teachers. 

It is a well-known fact, I believe, that 
in our economy, as well as any other 
economy, salaries are a major factor in 
determining choice of career. Unless the 
American public consents to elevate the 
salaries of its teachers to a professional 
level, the field of education will continue 
to lose talented, qualified, and interested 
personnel to other fields of endeavor. 

As school enrollments relentlessly 
grow, we must meet the formidable, but 
not insuperable, challenge, of providing 
the necessary classroom space, facilities, 
and qualified teachers, 

Teaching currently offers too little 
economic return and professional oppor- 
tunity to recruit the number and quality 
of college graduates needed; and, the 
problem will become greater as enroll- 
ments expand and more teachers are re- 
quired. 

As a former educator, I know that 
teachers, as has been reported, are the 
most school going group in the country. 
Although their salaries for many years 
have been lower or only slightly higher 
than the earnings of all workers, the 
training of the majority of teachers is at 
a professional level. 

Three out of four classroom teachers 
are expected by their school systems to 
take additional college courses periodi- 
cally, with little or no added compensa- 
tion. However, in other fields advanced 
education merits greater reward. Out- 
side the field of education a premium is 
given for college study, particularly be- 
yond a bachelor’s degree. In school sys- 
tems differentials for advanced training 
are small. 

Based on reliable studies, many college 


; graduates in other professions, 10 years 


after graduation, earn more than double 
the salaries of beginners. On the other 
hand, classroom teachers after 10 years 
earn less than 50 percent above begin- 
ners. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to consider very seriously the 
absolute advisability of amending the 
education-aid measure recently ap- 
proved by the House Education and La- 
bor Committee to include a teachers’ pay 
provision. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the study 
and consideration of my colleague a fac- 
tually interesting study prepared in 1959 
by F. J. Seidner of the Public Affairs In- 
stitute relating to the Nation’s current 
classroom and teacher shortage: 

CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 

In January of this year the U.S. Office 
of Education released the findings of its 
annual survey of public schools. The re- 
sults of the survey indicate that despite an 
increased effort on the of the States, 
the school situation is still deteriorating. 
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The survey showed that 5.4 percent of the 
33,936,000 pupils in the Nation’s public 
achools, or 1,843,000 students, were in “ex- 
cess of normal school capacity.” + 

Of the 1,843,000 students in excess of nor- 
mal capacity 67.8 percent were in elementary 
schools and 32.2 percent were in secondary 
schools. A great reduction in excess pupils 
in Alabama from 1957 to 1958 had a major 
effect on the national total. The country 
as a whole, excluding Alabama, showed an 
increase of 7.5 percent in excess pupils over 
the previous year. The reduction of 225,000 
excess pupils reported by Alabama, however, 
caused the national total to show a decrease 
of 5.1 percent. The Office of Education's 
survey also demonstrated that although 
71,600 classrooms were completed last year 
the classroom shortage was reduced by a 
mere 1 percent. 

Anticipated total classroom construction 
for this year is only 68,400, 4.4 percent less 
than last, even though classrooms are being 
abandoned for obsolescence at an accelerated 
rate. In the 1957-58 school year 17,300 in- 
struction rooms were abandoned, 10.3 per- 
cent more than the year before. The sur- 
vey was completed before the catastrophic 
parochial school fire in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 1, 1958. That disaster spurred a drive 
to eliminate potentially hazardous build- 
ings, and large numbers of classrooms have 
since been condemned as unsafe. The Office 
of Education’s compilation reports a need 
for 140,500 additional classrooms, 65,300 for 
enrollment increases and 72,200 to replace 
unsatisfactory facilities. 

It is clear even from these com- 
piled by +the, administration that school 

are not being built at a fast 
enough rate to keep up with rising school 
enroliment, not to mention reducing the 
backlog or improving school standards. An- 
nual increases in enrollment are currently 
estimated at 1.3 million. 

The 68,400 classrooms scheduled to be 
completed this year will almost certainly fall 
short of the requirement for enrollment in- 
creases (estimated at 44,500 rooms in the 
survey) and to replace obsolete classrooms. 

The usefulness of the data given by the 
Office of Education is limited by its reliance 
upon varying State standards and applica- 
tion of definitions. Because States report 
conditions according to their own interpre- 
tations of “normal” conditions, it is likely 
that the figures presented understate the 
extent of actua) need. : 

The figure of 140,500 given for classroom 
shortage is considerably below estimates 
made by other sources, some of which put 
the number of additional classrooms needed 
at over 300,000. In a study financed by a 
$3 million congressional grant, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare it- 
self placed the figure at 312,000 in 1952. 
The mysterious decline in the intervening 
years is not attributable to school construc- 
tion. 





1 The Office of Education sets no standards 
of normal capacity itself. Its statistical 
data are based on reports from the States 
and are dependent solely on State and 
locally determined standards of class size, 
capacity, etc. Local standards generally 
prevail as few States attempt to set overall 
standari:. The questionnaire sent to the 
States by the Office of Education says, “the 
number of pupils in excess of normal capac- 
ity includes pupils exceeding the number 
that can be accommodated without multiple 
sessions, in the instruction rooms of acces- 
sible publicly owned school plants in use, 
according to State and local standards of 
mormal capacity. For the purposes of this 

the excess enrollment in one school 
is not to be reduced by any unused capacity 
in another.” 
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Overcrowded schools are not a problem 
restricted to any section of the country, to 
low income areas, or to urban centers alone. 
It is true, however, that due to popylation 
shifts urban and surburban areas and some 
parts of the country have been particularly 
affected. Especially badly hit are States like 
California to which there has been a vast 
migration of population. A large percentage 
of school buildings in use in our larger cities 
are obsolescent firetraps built before 1900. 
They often have no libraries, cafeterias, or 
other basic facilities. 

It is well known that the effectiveness of 
classroom instruction is drastically reduced 
when crowded conditions prevail. Educators 
generally agree that elementary school 
classes should be no larger than 30 pupls 
per class and that secondary schools should 
have classes of no larger than 25. Yet a 
National Education Association survey of 
the 1957-58 school year showed that 6,800,- 
000 elementary school pupils in urban 
school districts, or 55 percent of the total, 
were in classes of more than 30 pupils each. 
Over half a million students were in classes 
of over 40 each. And about 300,000 children 
were on half day sessions. These numbers 
are continuing to grow. 

- It is important to point out, even at the 
risk of belaboring the obvious, that over- 
crowded classrooms affect every child in- 
volved. Statistics tend to be misleading by 
stressing “excess” pupils. But in a class of 
40, while only 10 children are labeled “ex- 
cess,” the remaining 30 are equally affected. 
TEACHER SHORTAGE 


The shortage of qualified teachers is at 
least as pressing as the shortage of classroom 
space. The Nation has been unwilling to 
offer sufficient financial remuneration or 
status to draw enough qualified persons into 
the teaching profession. In the fall of 1958 
there were 1,301,000 full- and part-time 
public school classroom teachers, 812,000 in 
the elementary schools and 489,000 in the 
high schools. The Office of Education esti- 
mated the total teacher shortage to be 
132,000, or about 10 percent of the total. The 
quantity deficiency of teachers has been over 
100,000 every year since World War II. 

All States require certification of persons 
teaching in the public schools. Because of 
the shortage of qualified teachers, emergency 
or “substandard” certificates are issued to 
teachers who fail to meet regular standards. 
The standards themselves vary from State 
to State. In the fall of 1958, according to the 
Office of Education, there were 92,000 persons 
teaching on an emergency basis with sub- 
standard certificates, a slight increase over 
the previous year. Of these, 68,156 were in 
elementary schools and 24,181 in secondary 
schools. 

On the basis of 30 pupils per classroom in 
elementary schools and 25 in secondary 
schools, the Office of Education estimates 
that 2,649,000 pupils—7.8 percent of total en- 
rollment—were taught by teachers with 
emergency credentials. Twenty-nine percent 
of elementary school teachers do not have 
bachelors’ degrees. Even some of these, how- 
ever, meet State certification requirements. 
Two years of college is sufficient for an ele- 
mentary school teaching certificate in a 
fourth of the States. 

The large number of efnergency teachers 
does not, by itself, present the whole pic- 
ture of the teacher shortage. The number of 
additional teachers needed to fill vacant po- 
sitions and to reduce class size and workload 
must also be considered. 

The total number of persons preparing 
each year at the bachelor degree level for a 
teaching career is insufficient to meet the 
quantitative need for teachers, let alone to 
upgrade standards. In 1957-58, 95,000 pub- 
lic school teachers left the profession. At 
the same time, the colleges graduated 116,000 
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qualified new teachers, but only 84,000 of 
these actually entered teaching. 

-For a number of reasons, of which low 
pay is certainly not the least, only about 70 
percent of those preparing to teach become 
teachers. Of those prepared to teach high 
school physics or chemistry no more than 
60 percent become teachers. These grad- 
uates are obviously lured to more lucrative 
fields of employment. There is generally a 
greater shortage of elementary school teach- 
ers than secondary school teachers. Here 
again, pay is a factor, high school salaries 
generally being the higher of the two. 

The average salary of all classroom teach- 
ers in the United States is less than $4,800. 
Only 20 percent of all teachers earn as 
much as $5,000 and 17.5 percent of all teach- 
ers are paid annual salaries of less than 
$3,500. The average annual salary for ele- 
mentary school teachers for 1958-59 was 
$4,575, the average for high school teachers 
was $5,110. 

Salaries vary considerably by States and 
sections of the country. The average annual 
salaries of instructional staff (teachers, 
principals, supervisors, etc.) in 1958-59 was 
$5,992 in the far Western States including 
Alaska, but only $3,882 in the Southeastern 
States, a difference of $2,110. The New Eng- 
land States averaged $4,981, the Middle At- 
lantic $5,709, the Middle West $4,978, the 
Southwest $4,642, and the Northwest $4,186. 
Alaska’s average salaries were the highest 
at $6,400, followed by New York State at 
$6,200 and California at $6,050. Mississippi 
was the lowest at $3,070, Arkansas the second 
lowest at $3,270. 

There is a direct relationship between 
teachers’ salary levels and amounts of train- 
ing. School districts with higher salaries 
have better qualified teachers. As a teach- 
er can transfer locations with relatively small 
difficulty, higher salaries or other incentives 
draw teachers to the better school systems. 
The teacher shortage is most acute among 
rural school districts where salaries are gen- 
erally lower and working conditions not as 
favorable. 

The average income of teachers is far be- 
low that of most other professional persons. 
Only the income of clergymen, librarians, 
and dietitians is less. It is lower than the 
average income of all employees in manufac- 
turing as well as the average income of all 
the civilian employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is only slightly higher than the 
average income of all persons working for 
wages or salaries. 

Beginning salaries offered teachers are also 
far below those paid to college graduates in 
other fields. Graduates in teaching could 
expect an average starting salary of $3,650 
in 1958. Average salaries paid 
college graduates—both men and women— 
in all fields was $4,758, over $1,000 more. 
For graduates with a scientific background 
starting salaries averaged well over $5,000. 
With differences of this magnitude the pre- 
vailing shortage of teachers becomes easier 
to understand, 

Studies made by the National Education 
Association conclude that teachers’ salaries 
should be at least 60 percent above the 
present average level to meet any reasonable 
estimate of a professional level of compensa- 
tion. And Dr. Arthur Flemming, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, said re- 
cently that a 100-percent increase in teach- 
ers’ salaries within the next 5 or 10 years 
was a reasonable national goal. 

Until salaries are raised to an adequate 
level it will continue to be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to draw competent young persons into 
teaching, or to retain qualified teachers. 
Standards for teachers have been held down 
by salary levels, and will not go up until 
salaries are raised. 

About 118,000 teachers left the schools in 
1957-58. Although 20 percent of them re- 
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mained in teaching, others left for a variety 
of reasons, a substantial number entering 
other employment. Many trained teachers 
now working in other professions could be 
brought back into teaching by raising sal- 
aries. The same is true of many nonwork- 
ing housewives who are qualified teachers 
and who would return to work if provided 
with adequate incentives. 





Greater Boston, Mass., Labor Council 
AFL-CIO Supports H.R. 9070 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter from Stephen E. Mc- 
Closkey, executive secretary of the 
Greater Boston, Mass., Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO: 


GREATER BosTon, Mass., 
Lasor Counctn, AFL-CIO, 
Boston, Mass., March 21, 1960. 
Hon. Tuomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am writing in be- 
half of the 30,000 building and construc- 
tion tradesmen who, in addition to being 
members of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department of the AFL-CIO, are also 
members of our organization in the Greater 
Boston area. 


We are concerned with one of the prin- 
cipal defects of the Taft-Hartley Act; which 
places inequitable restrictions on the eco- 
nomic activity of building and construction 
trades unions, at the site of the building and 
construction job. 


Building trades workers are presently 
denied the basic freedom of peaceful picket- 
ing accorded to other union members, as the 
result of the U.S. Supreme Court interpre- 
tation of section 8(b) (4) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act in the Denver Building & Construction 
Trades Council 341, U.S. 675. 

We are in accord with-the views expressed 
by President Eisenhower, when he first rec- 
ommended the reversal of the Denver Build- 
ing Trades rule in his message of January 11, 
1954, wherein he stated: 

“I recommend that the act be clarified by 
making it explicit that concerted action 
against * * * an employer on a construc- 
tion project who, together with other em- 
ployers, is engaged in work on the site of 
the projects, will not be treated as a second- 
ary boycott.” 

We believe that the broad language of sec- 
tion 8(b) (4) is not consistent with the eco- 
nomic facts of the building & construction 
industry and in connection therewith, we 
call to your attention the language in Senate 
Report No. 1211, 88d Congress, 2d session, 
the following part of which we approve: 

“Where two or more employers are en- 
gaged in operations on the site of a single 
construction project, each performing some 
phase of the work necessary for the comple- 
tion of the project, be it a building, a bridge, 
a tunnel, or some other structure, it cannot 
be justifiably maintained that they stand 
in a strictly neutral relationship to each 
other. Rather, despite their existence as 
legally independent entities, they must be 
regarded realistically as partners in a single 
joint or common enterprise in which the 
individual interests of each are necessarily 
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dependent on the success of the undertaking 
as a whole. In such a situation the com- 
mittee believes that a labor dispute originat- 
ing between one of these employers and his 
employees in fact constitutes a dispute with 
all of the employers just as if all were co- 
partners in the legal sense in a single busi- 
ness enterprise.” 

Therefore, we urge you to support H.R. 
9070, which was introduced by the Honor- 
able FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., Congressman 
from New Jersey. 

Please give this legislation every consid- 
eration. e 
Very truly yours, 

STEPHEN E. McCLOSKEY, 
Executive Secretary. 





Our World in Miniature 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas.. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Methodist 
Story of August 1959. It was sent to me 
by Mr. Harvey Beckendorf of Franklin, 
Tex., a member of the Methodist Church 
before whom I had the pleasure of 
speaking not too long ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the following 
article has a moral, and I commend it to 
my colleagues: 

A Picrure or MANKIND’s RELATIVE SHARES OF 
MATERIAL PROSPERITY 
(By Henry Smith Leiper) 

If, in imagination, we compress the pres- 
ent population of the world, now over 244 
billion, into a group of a thousand persons 
living in a single town, the following is the 
picture of contrasts we would then vividly 
see. 
Sixty persons would represent the U.S. 
population; all others would be represented 
by 940. The 60 Americans would have half 
the total income of the entire town; the 940 
would share the other half. 

Thirty-six of the Americans in the town 
would be Christian Church members, and 24 
would not. In the town as a whole, about 
300 would be Christians and 700 would not. 
At least 80 persons in the whole town would 
be believing Communists and 370 would be 
under Communist domination. Possibly 70 
in the whole town would be Protestant 
Christians. 

Three hundred and three persons in the 
whole town would be white; 697 would be 
nonwhite. The 60 Americans would have 
an average life expectancy of 70 years, all 
the other 940 would average under 40. 

The Americans would have 15% times as 
much per person as all the rest on an aver- 
age. They would produce 16 percent of the 
town’s total food supply, eat up 14% per- 
cent of that total supply and keep most of 
the remaining 1144 percent for their future 
use in expensive storage equipment. When 
it is remembered that most of the 940 non- 
Americans in the town would always be 
hungry and never know quite when they 
would get enough to eat, the situation creat- 
ed by this disparity in food supply and the 
existence of vast reserves becomes fairly 
apparent, particularly in view of the fact 
that the Americans already eat 72 percent 
above the optimum food requirements. 
They could actually save money by giving 


away excess food because of the cost of stor- 

ing it; but they think that would be a dan- 

gerous giveaway program of solfheaded do~- 
ers 


The 60 Americans would have of the 
town’s total supply: 12 times as much elec- 
tric power as all the rest; 22 times as much 
coal; 21 times as much petroleum; 50 times 
as much steel, and 50 times as much in 
general equipment. 

The lowest income groups among the 60 
Americans would be better off than the aver- 
age in much of the rest of the town.” 

Literally most of the non-American peo- 
ple in the town would be poor, hungry, sick 
and ignorant. Almost half would not be 
able to read or write. 

More than half would never have heard 
of Christ or what he stood for. But very 
soon more than half would be hearing about 
Karl Marx. 

In view of these facts it is interesting to 
think that the average Christian American 
family would be spending $850 a year for 
defense in force, and less than $3.50 a year 
to share with the rest of the people in the 
town the knowledge of why there is any 
Christmas. 


OUR ANSWER TO THE WORLD’S NEED FOR CHRIST 


The position of Christian America is 
vividly shown in “Our World in Miniature.” 
The chart below measures the value the 
American people are placing on their 
churches. 

A Methodist expresses his concern for the « 
evangelization of the world, the Christian 
nurture of its people, and service in Christ’s 
name all through world service. This is 
basic. He may enlarge on this foundation 
through advance specials and offerings or 
gifts for many specific causes. 


Where we put our money 
Personal consumption expenditures in the 
United States of America in 1957: 


Billion 
UG ic sinininsintithicnneiteinn taapunertianaitiial $22.0 
Clothing and accessories, except 
TOOCWORE 2... cncensent sieninenieagaieonin - 20.8 
CE rnin cake encninnmeiagiel - 20.0 
Education.......... ai chin mses wield a ae 
Medical care and death expenses... 16.3 
Recreation............ in ied Moe, 10.2 
Automobiles (purchases, new and oo 
D coin coe coniss anciicanininit en ciensgilebaaidiandiatl nee . 
BOC EODTA. cect cmatnitio newindian hintaan: ake 
Alcoholic beverages............... o 208 
ARV OR GNI oc cn escicossivts in opimetncnersaclbanial - 10.3 
"ORNGR a aes Yeacueodede we ie 
Religion and welfare...... dénwcenas ~~ OB 





Hungarian Freedom Day 


SPEECH 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hungarian people have not always en- 
joyed freedom, but they have always had 
the burning desire to be free and have 
always been ready to fight for their free- 
dom. In 1848 they were prepared to re- 
volt against their Austrian oppressors, 
but fortunately that was not necessary 
because they gained their goal without a 
revolution. 

The revolution of 1848 in Europe was 
a severe blow to all autocracies there, and 
the despotic regime in Vienna was no ex- 
ception. Early in the year’ the Govern- 








their freedom and enjoy liberty in their 
homeland. : 





War-Seized Assets an Old Headache 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF- REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


* Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
last year, I introduced H.R. 5636, de- 
signed to afford relief to certain Amer- 
ican nationals whose property was dam- 
aged in central Europe as a result of 
World War I, and for return of a limited 
amount of assets to Germany, providing 
the West German Government honored 
certain long-existing debt obligations to 
American nationals. Last ‘Sunday, 
March 20, 1960, the New York Times re- 
ported the most recent developments in 
connection with war assets which would 
be used to satisfy American claimants 
and the limited return of German assets 
in an article entitled “War-Seized Assets 
an Old Headache.” In connection with 
the return aspect of German-held assets, 
it was well noted that West Germany 
had been somewhat less than scrupulous 
in fulfilling. longstanding obligations to 
the international community, especially 
in connection with the Reichsbank’s 
guarantee to non-German investors in 
the Golddiskontbank, whose dividends 
are still in default and remain unpaid 
gpolely because of delay in the liquidation 
of the Hitler banks, all of which has been 
to the great prejudice of many Amer- 
ican investors. By your leave, I include 
the New York Times article as part of 
my remarks: 
{From the New York Times, Mar. 20, 1960] 
War-Seizep Assers AN OLD HEADACHE 
(By Paul Heffernan) ° 
Nineteen years have passed since the 
United States and Germany, as World War 
II beligerents, seized the assets of each 
others citizens as “enemy property.” 
Despite a series of treaties and other in- 
ternational agreements and six legislative 
bills submitted to Corigress between 1943 
and 1959 but not voted on, the foreign- 
domiciled private property rights injured by 
such seizures and by other acts of war—in- 
jJured rights of both Americans and Ger- 
mans—are still unsatisfied. Evidently of- 
ficial thinking in both nations about the 
issue is further apart than ever. 

Just as after World War I Germany failed 
to keep her word about compensating Amer- 
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ican nationals for property rights, so, too, 
after World War II, has the Bonn Republic 
failed to live up to post-war promises to 
compensate her own nationals for the losses 
they suffered through the U.S. seizure of 
their property in 1941. Germany agreed to 
do this at conferences in Paris in 1945 and 
1954 and in Bonn in 1952. 

Instead, the West German Republic now 
wants the United States to return the war- 
seized property to the owners abroad. This 
procedure was followed after World War I 
for about 80 percent of the German property 
then seized in this country. 


DILEMMA AGGRAVATED 


Germany’s Official change of mind about 
what should be dong about the enemy as- 
sets seized 19 years ago is aggravating a 
lasting Washington dilemma about the mat- 
ter 


Should the United States return the war- 
seized German assets and .negotiate with 
Germany by treaty for a lump-sum indem- 
nity for the satisfaction of claims of U.S. 
citizens? 

Or should the proceeds from the sale of 
the German assets—the stock of such enter- 
prises as Schering, Rohm & Haas and Hugo 
Stinnes, for example—be distributed among 
U.S. nationals with claims against Germany? 
Is not this proposal—admittedly a 1945 ex- 
pedient to get blood out of what everybody 
thought would be a postwar stone—against 
historic U.S. policy and the established prin- 
ciples of international law? 

There is now before Congress another bill 
whose evident first purpose is to get action 
on the matter before the claimants die of 
old age. The bill is H.R. 2485. 

The bill has passed the House and is await- 
ing consideration by the Senate. 


PAYING BOTH SIDES 


It would authorize disbursement of moneys 
from the sale of the German assets primarily 
to pay the claims of Americans. But it is 
estimated that there would be enough left 
over in the fund to pay German claims of 
up to $10,000, an indemnity that would 
satisfy 90 percent of the interests with 
claims against the United States. Germany 
still demurs. 

A recent report of hearings before a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce presents a 
succinct summary of the essential facts, go- 
ing back to World War I days. The com- 
mittee report, submitted by its chairman, 
Representative Peter F. Mack, Jr., Democrat, 
of Illinois, recommends adoption of the 
bill. 


However, a minority report, signed by the 
three Republican members of the subcom- 
mittee—JoHN B. BenwerttT, of Michigan, and 
Pau. F. SCHENCK and SaMvUEL L. Devine, of 
Ohio—argues strongly against the means ad- 
vocated by the bill to serve the undisputed 
end. ‘ 

The minority report contends that the 
burden of paying for the losses and injuries 
sustained by U.S. nationals should fall on 
German and Japanese taxpayers, and not, 
as the bill proposes, on “those German and 
Japanese nationals who happened to own 
property in the United States.’ 

While disclaiming any wish to debate the 
question, the minority committeemen im- 
plied that the signatories to the Paris and 
Bonn agreements of 1945, 1952, and 1954 were 
in violation of international law and that 
any conversion of the seized assets would be 
@ wrongful act of confiscation under inter- 
national law, under the US. Constitution, 
and under statutory domestic law. 

If the House-approved bill is a slight to 
the lasting international sanctity of private 
property rights, it is mostly because of the 
resolve of Congress that there shall be no 
repetition of the World War I war assets 
fiasco, in which the war victors indemnified 
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the losers and got nothing in return. The 
Congress may be more willing to face up to 
the ticklish issue of international law once 
the claims of U.S. nationals are satisfied. 

West Germany has indeed performed a 
great service in the interests of international 
equity as well as in rehabilitating its own 
name by restoring millions of dollars of de- 
faulted external debt to an interest-bearing 
basis. As a result of this constructiye move, 
there will soon be a payoff of the first bonds 
of the 1924 Dawes loan. Under a sinking 
fund agreement stemming from the 1952 
London conference on Germany’s external 
debts, $1,383,000 of the old dollar loan will 
be paid off on Apri 15 at the principal 
amount upon presentation to Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co. 

In certain other respects, however, the 
West German authorities have been less than 
scrupulous in fulfilling longstanding obli- 
gations to the international community. 
Some instances follow: 

Although more than 14 years have passed 
since the end of the war, the Bonn govern- 
ment has still to fulfill the guarantee that 
the Reichsbank gave to non-German in- 
vestors when their holdings of Reichsbank 
stock, were by official dictation, converted 
into preferred stock shares of a subsidi- 
ary institution, the Golddiskontbank. The 
Reichsbank-guaranteed dividends on the 
Golddiskontbank stock are still in default 
and action is still being delayed on liquidat- 
ing the official banks of the Hitler regime 
that no longer have a function but only 
assets. 

Although the deadline for holders of 
Young and Dawes loan bonds for accepting 
the West German Government’s debt settle- 
ment offer expired more than a year ago, 
the Bonn republic has taken no steps to 
implement its treaty commitment to desig- 
nate a time when nonaccepting holders of 
the defaulted bonds would be able to sue 
in the German courts for the fulfillment of 
the original debt contracts. 

The West Germany of today is not a debt- 
ridden nation rationing foreign exchange to 
pay external debts; rather it is the biggest 
single lender to the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. Why 
should not bondholders who have not ac- 
cepted settlement offers hold out for ful- 
fillment of the original contract and be able 
to enforce that right in the German courts? 

The time it is taking to settle such issues 
is casting a disquieting reflection on the 
appeal of the West German officials in be- 
half of the sanctity of property rights. Just 
because foreign nationals are unable to prod 
@ government to action is no reason why 
that government should abuse the privilege 
of its sovereignty by giving its sanction to 
unconscionable delays. 





S. Res. 94 Opposed by Members of the 
Long Island Knights of Columbus, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I believe the following resolution 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
members of the Long Island general 
assembly, fourth degree—patriotic— 
Knights of Columbus, Kings County, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., at their meeting on 
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February 24, 1960, is important enough 
to call to the attention of my colleagues: 


Resolved, That the members of the Long 
Island general assembly, fourth degree (pa- 
triotic), Knights of Columbus, Brooklyn, 
N.¥., emphatically oppose Senate Resolution 
94 and all other attempts to extend an un- 
warrantable jurisdiction over us through the 
United Nations World Court. We, as citizens 
of the United States of America, who swear to 
support the Constitution of the United 
States, consider all such proposals to be in 
violation of our Federal Constitution since 
the judicial power of the United States shall 
be vested in one Supreme Court (art. 3, secs. 
1 and 2). We will not combine “with others 
to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to 
our Constitution and altering fundamentally 
the forms of our governments” (Declaration 
of Independence). We are confident that 
our elected representatives in the Congress, 
“The Senators and Representatives shall be 
bound by (their) oath or affirmation to sup- 
port this Constitution” also (art. 6, clause 3). 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN A. BREGLIA, 
Faithful Navigator. 





Gleam Wears Off on Hound’s Tooth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to include in the Recorp a timely edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Eight years of hound’s tooth crusading 
have produced a record that.is something 
less than enviable. With a cloth-coat 
crusade in the offing this year it might 
be well to preserve the following edi- 
torial as a reminder of what such 
crusades can produce: 

GLEAM WEaRS OFF ON HouNnD’s TooTtH 


The quick replacement of John C. Doerfer 
by Frederick W. Ford as FCC Chairman indi- 
cates that the administration was not un- 
happy to see Mr. Doerfer go. A Federal Com- 
munications Commissioner who accepted 
favors from interests subject to FCC regula- 
tion was hardly a good advertisement for the 
Republican Party in a campaign year. 

Still the Doerfer case remains an unavoid- 
able reminder that this administration came 
to power promising to clean up, the “mess” 
in Washington and improve official ethics. 
It is not the first such reminder, as the 
record shows: 

C. Wesley Roberts resigned under fire as 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee in 1953. It was disclosed that not 
long after Mr. Roberts had been Kansas 
GOP chairman, he had accepted a fee in the 
sale to the State of a cet which the 
State already owned. 

Hugh W. Cross resigned as Chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1955. Mr. Cross, a Republican appointee of 
the Truman administration, had talked to 
heads of railroads subject to ICC regulation 
about giving a Chicago transfer contract to 
an old Republican friend. 

Adolphe H. Wenzell in 1954 served as con- 
sultant to the Bureau of the Budget on the 
Dixon-Yates power deal. As an officer of the 
financial agent for the Dixon-Yates power 
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combine, Mr. Wenzell was exposed as trying 
to advise both sides. 

Harold E. Talbott quit as Secretary of 
the Air Force in 1955. A congressional in- 
quiry showed that he had retained his part- 
nership in an engineering firm and had used 
Air Force letters to try to promote his com- 
pany’s business. 

Peter A. Strobel departed in 1955 as Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings for the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. Mr. Strobel 
had held on to a 90 percent interest in a 
firm which had a claim on the Army Engi- 
neers, and he negotiated privately with the 
Army for his firm. 

Edmund F. Mansure resigned as Adminis- 
trator of the GSA in 1956. Explaining why 
political favoritism had affected insurance 
brokerage awards subject to GSA jurisdic- 
tion, he said “practical politics” dictated 
that such awards should not go to firms 
which “did not help this administration get 
into office.” 

Murray Chotiner was dropped by the Re- 
publican National Committee in 1956 as di- 
rector of its campaign school. The former 
campaign manager for Vice President Nrxon 
had interceded at the White House and with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in behalf of his 
private clients. 

Robert Tripp Ross resigned as Assistant 
Defense Secretary in 1957. Congress learned 
the Army had given an $834,000 clothing con- 
tract to a firm headed by his wife and 
brother-in-law. 

Sherman Adams quit in 1958 as President 
Eisenhower’s chief administrative assistant. 
Mr. Adams, it was found, had accepted ex~ 
pensive gifts and hospitality from Bernard 
Goldfine, whose companies had cases before 
the Federal Trade Commission and Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

Richard A. Mack left the FCC in 1958. He 
later was indicted with Thurman A. White- 
side, of Miami, on a charge of conspiring to 
influence the FCC award of a Miami tele- 
vision license in which Whiteside was in- 
terested. Their first trial ended in a hung 
jury. 

John C. Doerfer, to bring the record up to 
date, resigned from the FCC last week af- 
ter it was shown he had twice accepted 
favors and hospitality from the owner of 12 
stations subject to FCC regulation. 

Other administrations, of course, have suf- 
fered from conflicts of interest. But these 
11 cases occurred in an administration which 
was specifically pledged to better the record 
of the past and was committed to the cleanli- 
ness of the hound’s tooth. 

That tooth is showing cavities. 





U.S. Battle Monuments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
may I call to the attention of Congress 
and the American people a few facts 
which are in deep contrast? We have 
placed in Europe inspiring memorials 
and memorialized cemeteries at an ex- 
penditure of about $40 million to record 
the sacrifices and deeds of those who 
served in Europe in World Wars I and II. 
These memorials are beautiful, inspiring 
and of deep meaning to the thousands 
who view them and will view them for 





generations to come. These American 
memorials are revered and cherished by 
the countries in which they are located. 

In the Far East there were 4 million 
Americans engaged in World War II. 
The front was 8,000 miles from our shores 
and extended almost halfway around the 
world. To record that service. and to 
perpetuate the memory of the sacrifices 
and history of that American effort we 
have one memorialized cemetery only, in 
the Far East. 

In many countries of Europe the Con- 
gress of the United States has honored 
our dead and preserved for posterity the 
visual history of World War I and II, as 
follows: 

MEMORIALS (NOT CEMETERIES) 

Audenarde, Kemmel, Belgium. 

Bellicourt, Cantigny, Aisne Marne, Belleau, 
Blanc Mont, Meuse Argonne, St. Mihiel, 
Services of Supply, France. 

Naval memorial, Gibraltar. 

Naval memorial, Pranuce. 

MEMORIALIZED CEMETERIES—-MEMORIALS (WITH 
NEARBY CEMETERY) 

Brookwood, England. 

Flanders Field, Belgium. 

Somme, Aisne Marne, Oise-Aisne, Meuse 
Argonne, St. Mihiel, Suresnes, France. 

Cambridge, England. 

Normandy, Brittany, France. 

Netherlands, Netherlands. 

Henri Chapelle, Ardennes, Belgium. 

Luxembourg, Luxembourg. * 

Lorraine, Epinal, Rhone, France. 

Florence, Sicily Rome, Italy. 

North Africa, Tunisia. 


All of them are inspirational, mean- 
ingful, and a credit to the United 
States. 

I am not including other memorials 
in the United States. 

The contrast is that the only Ameri- 
can recognition of what occurred in the 
Far East is the one memorialized ceme- 
tery near Manila for the American dead. 

Congress created the Corregidor Me<- 
morial Commission. It was deemed de- 
sirable to place upon the hallowed 
ground of Corregidor one impressive sig- 
nificant and inspiring memorial to pre- 
serve the history of those who sacrificed 
and died in the far Pacific and of our 
entire service in the Far East. The 
Philippine Congress by resolution re- 
quested that it be placed on Corregidor. 
The Government set aside Corregidor as 
a shrine and to use it for the purposes 
of the memorial. A shrine commission 
was created and directed to confer with 
the American Corregidor Commission. 
The Philippine commission came to 
America for that purpose and among 
other things approved of the chosen de- 
sign. One thing remains—to pass the 
$742 million authorization bill. The 
House of Representatives passed such 
an authorization bill late in the 85th 
Congress but Congress adjourned before 
action was taken in the Senate. 

The request for the authorization is 
expected to be before Congress in the 
near future. 

In my opinion, since about 15 years 
have elapsed since the retaking of the 
Philippines, we should not further de- 
lay the erection of this American me- 
morial on Corregidor. 
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Resolutions of the Coffey County, Kans., 


Farmers Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted by the 
House, I am including herewith resolu- 
tions I received from Mrs. Frank George, 
acting legislative director of the Coffey 
County, Kans., Farmers Union. These 
resolutions express the views of a sub- 
stantial group of farmers in Coffey 
County Kans.: 

RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL FARM PROGRAM 

Whereas annual net farm income has 
fallen from $15.3 billion in 1952 to $10.3 bil- 
lion in 1959; and 

Whereas the 1959 prices received by 
farmers for their output were 16 percent be- 
low the 1952 level, and prices paid by farm- 
ers rose nearly 11 percent during the same 
period; and 

Whereas since the administration has low- 
ered support prices, surpluses have increased, 
which indicate that the present administra- 
tion policies are a huge failure; and 

Whereas USDA economists predict net 
farm income will fall to $7 billion in next 
few years—less than half that cf 1952 level, 
if price supports are withdrawn—as the pres- 
ent administration and a few others, advo- 
cates, which, we believe, would wreck our 
total economy as in 1930's: Be it 

Resolved, That we, the Coffey County 
Farmers Union in session this 11th day of 
March 1960, at Burlington, Kans., favor a 
Federal farm price support bill, that pro- 
vides: = 

1. Farmer-elected committees from county 
to national levels, with requirements that 
actual farmers have control. 

2. A national food-use program, which 
would bring domestic consumption and for- 
eign surplus utilization programs, into gear 
with the price support program. 

3. Support level at not less than 90 percent 
of current parity for any commodity, whose 
producers have not disapproved a market 
supply adjustment program as worked out 
. by the Secretary of Agriculture, and sub- 
mitted to a two-thirds referendum. 

4. A wide variety of methods to carry out 
these programs, including Government loans, 
marketing orders, allotments, incentive pay- 
ments, and a strong soil conservation pro- 
gram. 


RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Whereas according to the National Educa- 
tion Association, and other study groups’ 
reports, U.S. expenditures for school year 
1958-59 for public schools, totaled $14.5 bil- 
lion, and at this same time, our expenditures 
for alcoholic beverages and tobacco was $15.5. 
billion; and 

Whereas according to these same study 
groups, 56 percent of the cost of public edu- 
cation is paid by local government, 40 per- 
cent by State government, and only 4 per- 
cent by Federal Government; and 

Whereas a big increase in taxes will be 
necessary if we are to develop an adequate 
and effective educational program; and 

Whereas most all local school, and some 
State taxes, are raised by a tax levy on real 
and personal property; and 

Whereas farmers cannot add the cost of 
taxes onto the price of their products, and 
pass them on to consumers—as industrial 
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and. commercial enterprises do—and, since 
an increase in local school taxes, would be 
a@ great burden on farmers: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That, we, the Coffey County 
Farmers Union in session this 1lth day of 
March 1960, at Burlington, Kan., favor a 
substantial increase in Federal aid to public 
elementary and secondary schools for school 
construction, and Federal aid for school in- 
struction, to at least $25 per child of school 
age, in these same schools, as provided in 
bill H.R. 22, by Representative METCALF. 





Ike Answers Own Query on “Mess in 
Washington” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the strange shyness that has in recent 
months prevented Republican leaders 
from reminding the public of what they 
termed in 1952 the “mess in Washing- 
ton,” under leave to extend my remarks, 
I ask to include the following editorial 
from the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960, in the Rrec- 
orp. The editorial is entitled “Ike 
Answers Own Query on ‘Mess in Wash- 
ington’ ”’: 

If ever an issue came home to roost it is 
that of the Republicans who bellowed their 
way to office with the cry about the mess in 
Washington. 

After a directed look at the mink coats, 
deep freezers, and frozen hams given to some 
persons in President Harry S. Truman’s ad- 
ministration, Dwight D. Eisenhower in 1952 
asked: “What is the system that allows the 
appointment of such men?” 

With the resignation under fire of John 
C. Doerfer as head of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Eisenhower has become 
quite a veteran as an appointer of men who 
mess things up in Washington. 

The President also appointed Richard A. 
Mack to the FCC. Mack has been indicted on 
a charge of conspiracy to defraud the U‘S. 
Government relative to awarding a television 
channel in Miami. After a jury failed to 
agree early this year it was reported Mack 
was undergoing psychiatric treatment with 
his second trial in abeyance. 

Vicuna coats, rugs, and free hotel lodg- 
ings have reached right into the White House 
and forced the resignation of the first Presi- 
dential aid, Sherman Adams, 

Then there was the infamous Dixon-Yates 
deal which was aborted when the people dis- 
covered Adolphe H. Wenzel was cozily placed 
in the Budget Bureau while an executive of 
the First Boston Corp., a financial agent for 
the deal. 

The President himself asked Congress to 
study the turning over to private interests of 
the Elk Hills oil field naval reserve. It was 
just such a proposal in the Warren G. Hard- 
ing administration which led people to say 
“a new broom sweeps dirty.” 

And there have been nearly a dozen other 
such incidents, such for instance as the 
resignation of Air Force Secretary Harold E. 
Talbott after it was learned he was soliciting 
private business from his powerful office. 

What history will say about the President's 
acceptance of gifts of valuable farm ma- 
chinery and stock for his Gettysburg farm 
can be surmised. 
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Oh, for those fond hopes evoked when the 
President assured an audience in Brookings, 
S. Dak., no mess makers would get into his 
administration. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to . 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may aythorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for rubscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at'1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of . 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorpD, 
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- Time To Clean Up the Boxing Mess 
EXTENSION _ REMARKS 


_ HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
4 THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 
| Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in re- 


cent months there has been increasing 
tation dll across the country for ac- 


tion to clean up the méss in professional 


oxing. An article appearing in the 
April edition of Reader’s Digest by 
James Stewart-Gordon entitled “Abol- 
h Professional Boxing” contains a good 


deal of food for thought for all con-. 


cerned with the future of the sport. 
_. This article is a revealing and instruc- 
‘tive treatment of the problems confront- 
ng professional boxing, although in all 
que candor I must say that I do not 
a@gree with its main thesis. It does, 
however, underscore the need for a 
prompt and thorough investigation by 
"Congress. Such an inquiry should be 
delayed no longer. 
' Mr. President, any objective observer 
the sports scene must admit that 
Much in professional boxing in America 
today is rotten. The sport is sick, but 
We need not give up hope of curing the 
atient. 
There is no question that there must 
be a thorough housecleaning from top to 
bottom. The crooks must be eradicated, 
the mob eliminated,.and exploitation of 
contestants done away with as much'as 
 epaaammnaic possible.. I would hope that 
y congressional inquiry would also ex- 
lore the rather serious medical prob- 
pms discussed in this Reader’s Digest 
article. 
| What is needed eventually is some 
tind of nationwide control of the sport, 
referably under the guidance of an 
ron-fisted czar. I would hope this can 
ep done by an organization outside the 
Federal Government. Baseball has 
ried this approach and it has worked 
h great success. 

In the long run, an international or- 
fanization must be established to police 
oxing, because even a cursory glance at 
ine list of present world champions re- 

s the distinct global coverage of pro- 
ssional boxing. Mr. President, these 

e not impossible goals, and I believe 
ney are worth striving for and are 
attainable. 

_ Because it contains interesting infor- 

ation on the problems confronting 

oxing today, and because I hope it will 
prod action for the cleanup which is 
essential if the sport is to continue as 
he pastime of millions of fans, I ask 
Manimous consent that the article in 
the Reader’s Digest to which I have 


Appendix 


referred be printed in the Appendix, of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Reader’s Digest, April 1960] 
ABOLISH PROFESSIONAL BOXING 
(By James Stewart-Gordon) 

On March 5, 1959, Johnny Saxton, 28 years 
old, a former world welterweight champion, 
stood before a New York City judge, charged 
with housebreaking. The proceeds of the 
burglary: $5.20. Saxton, who had reportedly 
earned more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars during 8 years in the ring, was destitute, 
he said, and owed the Government some 
$16,000 in back taxes. 

The judge looked down at Saxton. 
“Johnny,” he said, “where did your money 
go?” 

Saxton answered in a slurred, barely audi- 
ble voice, “I didn’t get much of it.” 

“Why did you give up fighting, Johnny?” 
the judge went on. 

Saxton dropped his gaze to the floor, 
“They didn’t need me no more.” 

Today, after a suicide attempt, Saxton is 


& patient in Ancora State Hospital in New . 


Jersey. With extensive psychiatric help, he 
is beginning to clear the cobwebs from his 
brain. “When I came here,” he told me, “I 
wanted to get out of life. I knew I couldn’t 
fight no more. I was supposed to have got 
big money from fighting on TV, but I never 
saw it. No one ever gave me more than a 
couple of hundred dollars at a time. Now 
I’m here in the hospital. That’s what boxing 
did for me.” 

That’s also what boxing did for Johnny 
Bratton, another former welterweight cham- 
pion, who at 30 years of age had become an 
old man in an Illinois mental hospital. 

The frightening truth is this: Professional 
boxing is the down-at-the-heels prostitute of 
,organized sport. The cases of Johnny Saxton 
and Johnny Bratton are no rarities. They 
serve merely to illustrate the racket’s out- 
standing characteristics: Brutality, and the 


.Venality and crookedness of boxing’s man- - 


agers and promoters. 

When you watch a fight on TV, the odds 
are overwhelming that you see two muscular 
young men who are nothing but puppets of 
the mobsters who control the business. 
Often the fighters are subnormal mentally, 
either because they were born that way or 
re they have practiced their trade too 
ong. 
is to lose—and when and how. And at the 
end of their ring careers they are usually both 
battered and broke, robbed by the men who 
have used them. 

Considered coldly and on the basis of the 
evidence, professional boxing has absolutely 
no excuse for continuing to exist. It is time 
we were civilized enough to abolish this 
shabby game, on both medical and moral 
grounds. 

The medical proof is hard to deny. Some- 
times a single hard blow to the head causes 
death by massive cerebral hemorrhage. This 
was the case in four recent deaths: Walter 
Ingram in Guadalajara, Mexico; 19-year-old 
Golden Glover Antonio Lopez in New CO; 
German lightweight Karl Bick; and South 
African Jimmy Elliott. Since World War II, 
some 165 boxers have died of injuries suffer- 
ed in the ring. 


They know who is to win and who’ 


As Thomas Gorman wrote in a publica- 
tion of the American Medical Association: 
“Boxing is the only sport where the head 
is the chief target, where the aim is to pun- 
ish an opponent by knocking him out. But 
@ boxer doesn’t have to be knocked out or 
have his skull broken to be seriously injured. 
He may suffer pinpoint hemorrhages or other 
harm to his brain not apparent even to the 
trained physician.” 

Tests made by the U.S. Naval Hospital in 
Bethesda, Md., and by Dr. Ward C. Halstead, 
of the University of Chicago, show how 
dangerous these injuries can be. Dr. Hal- 
stead says: “Most of the bruising from a head 
blow occurs in the frontal lobes, the parts 
of the brain which control coordination, re- 
straint and self-control. These lobes rest 
against a sharp, bony ridge; when the brain 
bounces inside the skull, this ridge bites 
into the front lobes and destroys their tissue. - 
The brain, unlike some other parts of the 
body, cannot replace its own tissue. Damage 
is permanent.” 

This results in what is known medically 
as the “punch-drunk syndrome”—a shuffling 
gait, tortured speech and the inability to 
think clearly. Other common boxing in- 
juries include damage to the eyes, kidneys 
and the heart. 

If anyone questions the vicious effects of 
the so-called game of boxing, the experience 
of ex-heavyweight champion Gene Tunney 
ought to supply the answer. “One day when 
I was ,” Tunney says, “I got a blow 
on my head. I felt as though a hole had 
been bored in my skull and @ stream of hot 
water poured on my brain. A hot film came 
ein front of my eyes. For the next 3 days I 
couldn’t remember the names of even my 
closest.friends; I was unable to orient my- 
self. When I returned to normal, the possi- 
bility of becoming punch-drunk haunted. 
me for weeks, The first seed of retirement 
was sown then.” 

On moral the truth is that pro- 
feSsional boxing is not a sport at all. It isa 
sordid business designed to yield maximum 
profit to the men who control the fighters, 
the arenas, and the TV outlets. The fact 
that men can be permanently injured or 
killed in its practice is of little concern 
to. the behind-the-scenes manipulators. 
Through their monopoly, known as the 
“Octopus,” they decide for virtually every 
boxer fighting today—regardless of his 
skill—when he Will win or lose, whén and 
whom he will fight next. 

This situation has come about largely be- 
cause of TV. Before TV, professional boxing 
was generally confined to small fight clubs 
scattered across the country, a setup which 
made the sport too diffuse for control by one 
man or group of men. But TV made it pos- 
sible to dominate the entire business. 

For one thing, the TV network people 
were obsessed with the idea that in order to 
sell their broadcasting time to sponsors they 
had to make sure of a minimum of two fights . 
a week throughout the year and enough 
championship contests to-.attract viewers. 
They could obtain these only through the 

.” And they made only one smail 
request that the boxers be evenly enough 
matched so that the fights would usually go 
the limit—to provide ample time to get the 
commercials on the air. 

Apparently the network le were not 
satisfied with the results. The National _ 
Broadcasting Co. recently decided to- dis- 
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continue its Friday night fights as of Sep- 
tember 1960. According to an editorial in 
Sports Illustrated, “The sponsor was happy 
because the fights were selling razor blades. 
The advertising agency was happy because 
the sponsor was. But the network was un- 
happy”—presumably, as columnist Red 
Smith surmises, “because it is not possible 
to offer ‘exciting’ matches with brandnew 
performers every Friday.” - 

There will, of course, still be boxing on 
television, and the people who present it will 
undoubtedly still have to deal with the 
“Octopus’”—with such men as Frankie Car- 
bo, a convicted killer; James D. Norris, ex- 
president of the discredited International 
Boxing Club; Truman Gibson, Joe Louis’ 
onetime tax lawyer; Mickey Cohen, Gabe 
Genovese, “Blinky” Palermo and, in Europe, 
Jack Solomons. Below them are the fronts, 
men like Hymie “The Mink” Wallman, Willie 
“The Undertaker” Ketchum, and Al “The 
Vest” Weill. Today some of these men, like- 
Gibson, Genovese, Palermo, and Carbo, are 
under indictment in New York or California, 
or have pleaded guilty to illegal manipula- 
tion. 

On October 30, 1959, Paul John Carbo, 
known as Frankie Carbo, Mr. Gray, “The Su- 
perintendent” and under various other 
aliases, pleaded guilty in a New York court 
to being (among other things) an under- 
cover. matchmaker in the bout between Isaac 
Logart and Virgil Akins, who tackled one 
another for a chance at the welterweight 
title in March 1958. The Logart-Akins pro- 
duction, a televised feature, was to have 
been preceded by the same careful prepa- 
rations that had been made for many fights 
Carbo had staged before. This time, how- 
ever, there was a difference: several strategic 
wire-taps, sanctioned by court order, were 
made by investigators for New York dis- 
trict attorney Frank S. Hogan, who has 
been fighting the boxing racket since 1947. 
Hogan’s men were able to show how Carbo 


issued orders to Hymie Wallman and to: 


Bernie Glickman’ Akins’ manager of record. 
They could prove that Jim Norris, some- 
time partner, sometime associate of Carbo, 
servilely took Carbo’s orders. When they 
had enough evidence to bring indictments, 
they sprang the trap. 

Carbo threw himself on the mercy of the 
court: He got 2 years in jail and a $2,000 
fine. His attorney, Abraham Brodsky, made 
a revealing remark: “The so-called sport of 
boxing should be abolished in this State. 
If boxing is a racket today, it always was 
and always will be.” 

He was right. Jailing Frankie Carbo will 
not kill the Octopus: Its tentacles are too 
long and too deeply embedded to be shaken 
loose by one conviction, even as important 
a conviction as Carbo’s. 

Jim Norris came into boxing with a $50 
million fortune inherited from his father, a 
midwestern and Canadian wheat manipu- 
lator. By purchase or inheritance he gained 
control of Madison Square Garden, the De- 
troit Olympia and Chicago Stadium. When 
he needed fight bills to fill his arenas, he 
found that Carbo could fix him up. 

In time they gained control of the cham- 
pions in all the important divisions and 
were able to pick opponents and make deals. 
To insure their continued control, they 
forced outside managers to agree that, in 
the event of a championship’s changing 
hands, the new champion would fight under 
the aegis of the International Boxing Club. 

John Bonomi, assistant district attorney of 
New York and assistant counsel to the Ke- 
fauver Committee, which recently announced 
plans to expose some of boxing’s dirty laun- 
dary, says: “In 6 years of investigation I 
have found few fighters who are not wholly 
or partially controlled by the mob.” Mid- 
dleweight titleholder (in New York and Mas- 
et eae nee spoken in ese 

restrained faslijon: “Boxing is rotten clear 
a by gangsters and thieves.” 
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The Octopus not only has built up a re- 
liable stock company of fighters who obey 
scripts and who are seen regularly om TV as 
a reward, but has tried to reach referees and 
judges as well. As this is written, Bert Grant, 
a judge licensed by the New York State 
Athletic Commission, is under indictment 
for accepting bribes from Hymie Wallman. 
Grant, the indictment charges, was paid $100 
to vote for one of Wallman’s fighters. While 
so far only Grant has.been named, other in- 
dictments are pending. 

When the Octopus does not have control of 
a fighter, it uses direct methods to remedy 
the defect. In the case of welterweight 
champion Don Jordan this has led to the 
indictment in California of Truman Gibson, 
“Blinky” Palermo and strong-arm men Louis 
Dragna and Joe Sica. 

Last year in Los Angeles, Jordan defeated 
Virgil Akins for the welterweight title. 
Shortly thereafter, according to promoter 
Jackie Leonard, he and Don Nesseth, Jordan’s 
manager and a nonmember of the Octopus, 
received a visit from “Blinky” Palermo. “We 
want our cut of Jordan,” Palermo demanded. 
Nesseth and Leonard would not go along. 
One night about 2 weeks after testifying to 
this effect before the California Athletic 
Commission, Leonard was badly beaten as 
he was putting his car in his garage. 

The athletic commission called Palermo, 
Gibson, Sica, and Dragna for a hearing, and 
turned the matter over to the US. attorney’s 
office in Los Angeles for grand-jury action. 
An indictment was returned, and all four, 
along with Carbo, are now facing trial on 
charges of conspiracy and other crimes. 

There is no place in the United States to- 
day for a sport that is as brutal and crooked 
as the boxing racket. Harold Barnes, re- 
tired official of the New York State Athletic 
Commission, a boxing judge for 38 years, 
says, “I consider boxing legalized murder, I 
would outlaw it.” ~ 

Isn't it high time the United States banned 
this public butchery? 





Where the Shoe Pinches 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24,1960 . 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of March 22 may help some of 
us to revise our thinking on raising in- 

«terest rates on long-term Government 
bends. 

The theory that to do this would help 
the rich and hurt the poor will definitely 
not go down today with anyone trying 
to borrow money to build a home. 

The National Association of Home 
Builders have finally waked up and 
rubbed the sand from their eyes and 
reversed their position. They now re- 
alize what many of us have long known, 
that many would-be homeowners sim- 
ply cannot get financing at acceptable 
interest rates in today’s market. 

The article follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, 
Mar. 22, 1960] 
WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES 

The National Association of Home Build- 
ers, we see by a letter to its members, has 
found out that it makes a lot of difference 
where the shoe pinches. 





For many months now Secretary Anderson 
has been trying to persuade Congress to 
change the law which forbids the Treasury 
to pay more than 4% percent interest on 
long-term Government bonds, The chief op- 
position has come from those who say that, 
while this might make things easier for the 
Treasury Secretary, it would be a severe blow 
to ordinary folk who have to borrow money 
on long terms, such as on mortgages. Aren't 
mortgage rates already high enough without 
the Treasury “pushing” them higher? 

So the Democrats in Congress, who profess 
a deep concern about homebuyers and the 
building industry, have told Mr. Anderson 
“No.” If he’s pinched for funds, let him 
stick to the short-term market. 

But now the homebuilders have had some 
second thoughts. The association has just. 
called on all members to write their Con- 
gressmen at once giving “strong support” to 
a change in the interest-rate limitation “at 
the earliest possible date.” If the change 
isn’t made quickly, say the homebuilders, it 
“could well mean tighter mortgage money 
and higher interest rates.” 

Behind this about-face is an interesting 
lesson in the economics of interest. It’s one 
that might even be instructive to the self- 
styled “liberal’” Democrats in other ways too. 

The basic situation here can be described 
fairly simply. Because of the tremendous 
demand for the Nation’s lendable funds, 
from both private and governmental bor- 
rowers, the price of money has been pushed 
up. Uncle Sam may offer to pay 4% per- 
cent interest, but no lenders come forward 
for the reason that they can already lend 
their money elsewhere at a higher rate. - 

So with long-term money already “tight,” 
the first reaction of many people was that 
to permit the Government, with its huge 
borrowing needs, to raise its interest bid 
would simply make the long-term money 
supply even tighter. The Government, so 
the argument ran, would then be competing 


_even more directly with would-be mortgage 


borrowers, interest rates Id rise further, 
people wouldn’t be able to buy homes, the 
building industry would fall into the dol- 


drums and that would injure the whole | 


economy. 


Of course this train of thought, however — 


persuasive to the unsophisticated, overlooked 
one little detail. The U.S. Treasury had to 
get the money from somewhere, billions of it. 
And if it couldn’t spread its borrowing over 


the long-term market, it had to borrow all 4 


the billions on the short-term market where 

there was no interest limit fixed by law. 

_ What happened then was unforeseeable 

only by the kind of “liberal” Congressman 

who thinks statutory law will repeal the 

actual laws that govern economic affairs. 
When the Treasury was forced to borrow 


its billions on short-term notes alone, short- — 


term interest rates went skyrocketing. Last 


fall the Treasury had to pay 5 percent for — 


notes maturing in less than 5 yéars. So, not 
unnaturally, people who had money in sav- 
ings banks and building associations at 


much less interest drew out their money ' 


and bought the Treasury notes. 

Hence the homebuilders discovered that 
“the Treasury’s unavoidable financing activi- 
ties are draining money out of the very in- 
stitutions on which we must rely for mort- 
gage credit.” And they concluded that if the 


Treasury isn’t permitted to meet the going 9 


interest rates in the long-term market, where 
it can spread its debt around, 
going to suffer severely.” 

So there you are. Those who refused to 
let the Treasury deal sensibly with the reali- 
ties of the marketplace have brought about 


the very thing they professed they would — 


avoid. 

The political lesson should be plain when 
the Congressmen hear from the homebuild- 
ers. And the economic lesson might even 
remind some of them that when a shoe is 
badly made it’s apt to pinch all over. 
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1960 
Tribute to the Late Senator Neuberger 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE. 


OF “OREGON 


_ IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


ernment workers. 


'* Senator Neuberger had 
__ mounced that he would seek a second term. 


Thursday, March 24; 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the Governnient Standard 
of March 18, 1960, an article entitled 
“Neuberger’s Death Loss to Employees.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article, on the late Senator Neuberger, 
be printed. in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There “being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 


as follows: 


NEUBERGER’s DeatH Loss TO EMPLOYEES— 
SERvED on CS UNIT 

Government employees lost a true friend 
and staunch legislative supporter last week 
with the death of Senator Richard Neuberger. 

Senator Neuberger died in Portland, Oreg., 
of a cerebral hemorrhage. He was 47. 

As a member of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee, the Oregon Democrat was in the fore- 
front of activity on Federal employee legis- 


. lation. Last year he headed the subcommit- 


tee that handled Federal employee health in- 
surance legislation and the bill that ulti- 
mately became law was cosponsored by him 
and Senator OLIN JOHNSTON, chairman of the 
full Civil Service Committee. . 

Senator Neuberger’s deep interest in. 
health legislation was considered one of the 
key factors in enactment of the employee in- 
surance program after similar legislation had 
been stymied for a number of years. At the 
time of his death Senator Neuberge? was 
pressing for enactment of health benefits 
legislation to cover already retired Federal 


- employees. 


The Oregon lawmaker also played a key 
role in the 1958 pay campaign that resulted 
in a 10-percent increase for Government 
workers. He was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that handled the pay proposals. 

Earlier this year Senator Neuberger wrote 
Civil Service Committee Chairman Roger 
Jones urging the administration to support 
pay increases for Federal classified and 
postal workers. He said that in the light of 
its role in negotiating a pay hike for the 
steelworkers, the administration should back 
an increase for its own employees. 

Senator Neuberger often pointed out to 
his constituents the fine job done by Gov- 
In his final newsletter 
to Oregon voters was an item titled “High 
Quality of Our United States Employees.” 
recently an- 


His freshman term in the Senate was due. to 


expire at the close of this year. 


The Oregon Democrat underwent a cancer 
Operation in 1958. The surgery was suc- 
cessful, but a number of unrelated illnesses 


; -followed. The Senator said he would seek 
4% 2a second term after he was pronounced fit 


to run following a series of medical exam- 
inations. 
Senator Neuberger was the first Demo- 


_ cratic Senator elected in Oregon in 40 years. 


He had served on the Civil Service Commit- 
tee since coming to the Senate in 1954. 
He entered politics in 1941 when he won 


q élection to a 2-year term in the Oregon 
4 House of Representatives. In 1949 he was 
| lected to the State senate, serving there 


until 1954 when he won a seat in the US. 


7 Senate. 


No successor has been hamed yet to fill 


4 b the vacancy on the Civil Service Committee 
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created by Senator Neuberger’s death. Ore- 
gon Gov. Mark Hatfield will appoint someone 
to serve out the remainder of the Senator's 
unexpired term. Under the State law, he 
must name a Democrat. 





The 139th Anniversary of Greek 
. Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
celebration of all independence days 
have profound significance but the 
celebration on March 25, 1960, of the 
139th anniversary of Greek Independ- 
ence Day, is of especial significance for 
many reasons. In the first place, the 
ancient Greeks, who are renowned for the~ 
very high premium they placed on free- 
dom and independence, were in a sense 
the first citizens of the West and of the 
free world. They ‘showed the world 
that they preferred to fight for the pres- 
ervation of their independence rather 
than willingly submit to conquering op- 
pressors. In the second place, when 
eventually they were forced to submit to 
alien tyrants, they proudly maintained 
their spiritual independence for many 
centuries. And finally, in 1821 when 
they saw a chance of regaining their 
freedom and national independence, 
they staged a revolt which in the course 
of many years of bloody warfare, led to 
the birth of modern Greece. 

From the day the stouthearted Arch- 
bishop Germanos of Patras raised the 
standard of the cross over his monastic 
establishment in_1821 we have followed 
the course of events in Greece with keen 
interest and heartfelt sympathy. There 
never was, and let us hope that there 
may never be, any doubt as to where 
our wholehearted sympathy and na- 
tional interest lie when freedom-loving 
Greeks have'been pitted against foreign 
oppressors and totalitarian tyrants. We 
have always held them in exceptionally 
high esteem. Even before their war of 
independence we were fully conscious 
of our debt to Greece, the true cradle 
and nursery of many human values 
associated with-our civilization. In a 
sense we have always. regarded the 
Greeks as our cultural and intellectual 
forebears. When we attained our in- 
dependence, helpless Greeks were suffer- 
ing under alien oppressors in their 
homeland. And when the news of théir 
revolt against the Turks reached ux, it 





_ Was natural for us to hope and pray fo. 


Greek success. President Monroe avid 
many prominent legislators in Congress 
at the time voiced the overwhelming 
feeling of the Nation in their declara- 
tions. In his annual message on De- 
cember 3, 1822, the President stated: 
The mention of Greece fills the mind with, 
the most exalted sentiments and arouses in 
our bosoms the best feelings of which our 
nature is susceptible. Superior skill and re- 
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finement in the arts, heroic gallantry in ac- 
tion, disinterested patriotism, enthusiastic 
zeal and devotion in favor of public and 
personal liberty are associated with our rec- 
ollections of ancient Greece. That such a 
country should have been overwhelmed and 
so long hidden, as it were, from the world 
under a gloomy despotism has been a cause 
of unceasing and deep regret for ages past. 
It was natural, therefore, that the reappear- 

ance of these people in their char- 

acter, contending in favor of their libérties, 
should produce that great excitement and 
sympathy in their favor which have been 
so signally displayed throughout the United 
States. A strong hope is entertained that 
these people will recover their independence 
and resume their equal station among me 
nations of the earth. 


Famous orators and\statesmen also 
voiced their concern in the matter. 


Daniel Webster characterized the Greek . 


War of Independence as part of a 
greater struggle “between absolute and 
regulated governments.” He declared in 
no uncertain terms that America could 
not hold aloof from world affairs, and 


he insisted that it was time for us to © 


take a firm and definite stand on the 
question of the Greek War.. 


As one of the free States among the na- 
ons— 


‘He said— 


as a great and rising Republic, it would be 
impossible for us, if we were so disposed, to 
prevent our principles, our sentiments, and 
our example. from producing some effect 
upon the opinions and hopes of society 
throughout the civilized world * * * Our 


side of this question is settled for us, even 
* * * Our place- 


without our own volition. 
is on the side of free institutions. 


The core of this ringing peroration. 


is in the last sentence: Our place is, and 
has always been, on the side of free 
institutions, erected and vigilantly 
guarded by freemen. 

Henry Clay was equally clear in ex- 
pressing the true sentiment of our peo- 
ple in Greek affairs. At that time there 
was the feeling in some quarters that 
the display of excess sympathy for the 
Greeks would offend the Turks. Clay 
thought that such unworthy reasoning 
was unbecoming to freemen and in- 
dependent, sovereign states. His indig- 
nant retort to those who advocated re- 
straint and chution read: 

Are we sO mean, so base, so despicable, 
that we may not attempt to éxpress our 
horror, utter our indignation, at the 
brutal and atrocious war that ever 
earth or shocked high heaven? 

If the great body of Christendom can look 
on calmly and coolly, while all this is perpe- 
trated on a Christian people, in its own im- 
mediate vicinity, in its very pres@nce, let us 

at least evince, that one of its remote extrem- 
ities is susceptible of sensibility to Christian 
wrongs, and capable of sympathy for Chris- 
tian sufferings; that in this remote quarter 
of the world there are hearts not yetclosed 
against compassion for human woes, that can 
pour out their indignant feelings at the 
oppression of a people endeared to us by 
every ancient recollection, and every modern 


These few excerpts from two great rep- 
resentative Americans clearly illustrate 


the true sentiment of our people toward _ 


the Greeks in their desperate struggle 
against tyranny. At the time many 
philhellenic groups were formed in this 
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country for the purpose of aiding the 
brave Greeks; many extended material 
aid to the Greeks. And in the end when 
Greek independence was an accom- 
plished fact, vie all were overjoyed. 

Nor have we wavered since then. Dur- 
ing and after the last two world wars we 
have done our very best to save Greece 
from the ravages of war, from the 
clutches of totalitarianism, and have 
worked hard in helping to maintain their 
hard-won and well-deserved independ- 
ence. Thereby we have gained a worthy 
ally in our present struggle against Com- 
munist tyranny. 2 

Greeks have not only been a freedom- 
loving people, but they have also been 
adventurers, and as a seafaring people 
they have been, and still are, great 
merchants and tradesmen. In search of 
freedom as well as for free opportunities, 
they have geen globetrotters. As such 
they have flocked to this side of the At- 
lantic, and today there are more than 
600,000 sturdy, hardworking, patriotic, 
loyal and law abiding Greek-Americans 
in this great Republic. It is true that the 
beginning of Greek immigration dates 
back to some 400 years, but actually, the 
arrival of the bulk of Greek immigrants 
are of relatively recent date. Mass immi- 
gration had its start during the last dec- 
ade of the last century, and attained its 
peak during the 1920’s. Since then the 
number of Greek immigrants have de- 
clined, mostly because of legal restric- 
tions, but they are still coming, some- 
times under special legislative acts, at 
about 1,000 or more annually. 

In this county Greeks have settled in 
many metropolitan areas and commercial 
centers, and they have been a boon to 
the commercial life in many commu- 
nities. It is true that in their early days 
Greek immigrants were employed as farm 
laborers, construction workers, and in 
factories. But later many came to our 
cities and began mew careers. There 
some began business on pushcarts, as 
fruit and ice cream vendors. Later they 
owned ice cream parlors, confectionary 
stores and restaurants. Thus gradually 
they moved from curb to stand, from 
stand to store, from little store to big 
store, and then to chains of stores. From 
very modest beginnings they have pro- 
gressively moved up and have prospered 
greatly. In a few special lines of busi- 
ness they have been exceptionally suc- 
cessful—especially so in the ownership 
and management of movie theaters and 
in the motion. picture industry. The 
Skouras Brothers are, of course, out- 
standing examples. And the Stephen 
Brothers, “of Philadelphia, claiming to 
have one of the largest tobacco industry 
establishments in the country, is the best 
known case in our own State. 

There is another line of activity in 
which Greeks are famous, and which 
owes its beginning to a famous Philadel- 
phian, investor John Cheyney. Early in 
the 1900’s he became interested in deep- 
sea diving and gathered about him a 
group of Greeks as divers and expert 
sponge fishers. They then moved to 
Tarpon Springs, Fla., and there within a 
“few years the town became famous as the 
sponge market. Today the Sponge Ex- 
change there is owned and operated, al- 
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most exclusively, by enterprising and 
hard-working Greek-Americans. Lowell, 
Mass., is another community in which 
Greek-Americans form not only one of 
the largest elements, but also the most 
active and enterprising civic leaders. 

In the 20th Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania which I have tke honor to 
represent, we have many fine families of 
Greek descent, the members of which 
have distinguished themselves by their 
high type of citizenship and their adher- 
ence to moral and spiritual values. The 
cities of Altoona and Du Bois, as well as 
the boroughs of Clearfield, Philipsburg, 
State College; Bellefonte, and Tyrone 
have many prominent Greek-American 


families whose contributions to the cul- © 


tural, spiritual, business, and civic life 
of these communities are well recognized 
and greatly admired and appreciated. 
Although the vast majority of the 
Greek immigrants came to the United 
States with little else but their desire to 
work and improve their economic and 


_social status, they have proved to be a 


valuable asset in their respective com- 
munities. Hard working and thrifty, 
they set as their primary goal to give 
a higher education to their sons and 
daughters. They are thirsty for edu- 
cation and learning. And they have 
shown their talents in many fields. 
They have brought their contributions 
to the American arts and sciences in 
a number of ways. In the realm of 
music the name of Dimitri Mitropou- 
los stands high among those of im- 
mortal fame as conductors. Nicholas 
Moscona, a great singer, was a distin- 
guished member of the New York Metro- 
politan Opero for many years. No less 
famous is Miss Maria Callas, another 
talented and gifted singer. Greek- 
Americans have also distinguished them- 
selves as painters, perhaps the best 
known among them being George Con- 
stant, whose works are represented in 
the Art Institute of Chicago. There have 
been prominent Greek-American actors 
in the motion pictures and theaters. 
Thus through their industry and in- 
genuity, through their great gifts and 
talents, Greek-Americans have con- 
tributed greatly to our civilization. But 
over and above their material and cul- 
tural contribution, Greek-Americans are 
among our most loyal, law-abiding, and 
patriotic citizens. They have proved de- 
voted servants of our democratic insti- 
tutions and courageous fighters for the 
defense of the American way of life. 
And we remember these fine deeds on 
this 139th anniversary of Greek Inde- 
pendence Day. 





The Budget Can Be Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND.~ Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 








in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the March 22, 1960, issue of 
the Aiken Standard and Review, entitled 
“The Budget Can Be Cut.” This news- 
paper in my hometown has stanchly 
supported economy in Government 
spending and has also produced many 
strong editorials against the trend in this 


country toward socialism and a welfare ~ 


state. I commend this particular edito- 
rial, which was written by the very able 
editor, Albert Howell, to the attention of 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Bupcer Can Be Cur 


The average citizen wants a reduction in 
Government spending and lower taxes. But 
he’s at a loss when it comes to recommend- 
ing specific reforms. The budgets are 
enormously complex, and run to reams of 
finely printed pages. 

There are, however, organizations whose 
business it is to analyze budgets and find 
where cuts are both possible and desirable. 
The Council of State Chambers of Commerce 
has done that with the Administration’s 
1961 budget. It proposes specific reductions 
totaling $3.3 billion—all of a nondefense 
nature. Its report observes that the “pro- 
posals represent only a relatively modest but 
effective start toward control of Federal 
spending at a manageable level—that is, a 
spending level which will make practicable 
the tax reforms that are necessary to as- 
sure sound economic growth and at the 
same time permit reduction of the public 
debt.” 

The proposals cover a wide area—reduced 
spending on public works; reduced grants- 
in-aid of various kinds; curtailed loan pro- 
grams; a cut in Federal civilian personnel 
forces, and so on down the list. Not every- 
one will agree with them all, and other 
studies stress additional areas of possible 
cutbacks. But the point is that we can 
have more economical government without 
undermining our defense in any way. And 
the main way to achieve it is by eliminating 
activities which can and should be under- 
taken by local government, by private enter- 
prise, or by individuals. 





Forty-second Anniversary of Byelorus- 
sian Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, tomorrow one of the most dedi- 


cated, one of the oldest, and one of the . 


most inspiring anti-Bolshevik, anti- 
Communist national groups in the world 
will celebrate the 42d anniversary of the 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic’s 
Declaration of Independence. I am most 
happy to join with all white Ruthenians 


in commemoration of.this monumental 


event in their struggle for freedom and 
independence. 


For hundreds of years despite the facts 


that the Byelorussians have maintained 
their own traditions and cultures in @ 
geographically distinct. position on the 
great marshlands of the Dnieper, the 
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Dvina, and the Niemen they have been 
constantly harassed by powerful neigh- 
- bors and overrun, occupied, and domi- 
nated by various Muscovite governments, 
Always, however, the spirit of the people 
has risen above the controls and brutal 
campaigns designed to stamp out their 
national existence and eradicate the 
Byelorussians as a free and independent 
state. 

At the time of the destruction of the 
old czarist empire after World War I 
the Byelorussians seized the opportunity 
presented to create a new Byelorussian 
government and, on March 25, 1918, the 
National Council, Rada, announced the 
birth of the independent Byelorussian 
Democratic Republic. That is the event 
we celebrate today. 

Almost immediately the new govern- 
ment was attacked by its powerful neigh- 
bors, the old familiar partitions of ter- 
ritory and abrogation of national rights 
came into being and, once more, the 
Byelorussians were a dominated and 
suppressed people. .- 

But the old struggle still goes on. The 
Byelorussians are still firm in their be- 
lief in those principles of justice and 
morality. which proclaim that govern- 
ments can only derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. They 
know that freedom and national inde- 
pendence will one day be won against 
all the powers of terror and persecution. 

Let us honor them on this anniversary 
of that glowing document which so 
glowingly expresses their magnificent 
hopes for national entity. 





Outstanding Young Farmer in Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a time 
in which the Nation is confronted by 
serious, complex problems in agricul- 
' ture, I am always highly encouraged to 

_ find young folks who are willing to be- 
come farmers and are making a success 
of the job. 
| Today, I refer especially to Mr. Edward 

— dairyman of Dodge County, 

Recently, our Badger State Junior 
_ Chamber of Commerce selected Mr. Mc- 
' Farland as the “outstanding young farm- 


_ €@rfor Wisconsin.” 


Currently, he is a successful partner, 
along with two brothers, operating a 315- 
acre, 85-cow herd dairy farm. He has 
the responsibility of managing the live- 
_ Stock and fieldwork. 

. In addition to dairying and an out- 
Standing job of farming, he is active in 
community affairs; a 4-H leader; an of- 
-ficer of the Holstein and Guernsey 
Breeders Association; serves on local 
School committees; and is a member of 
the University of Wisconsin Farm Short 
Course Association. 
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As an outstanding farmer, Mr. McFar- 
land will represent Wisconsin in the na- 
tional contest in this field. 

I wish him every success. 

Recently, the Wisconsin Agriculturist 
published an informative article on the 
high qualifications of this young man 
as an outstanding farmer. ; 

Reflecting the kind of creative, hard- 
working, enterprising effort needed today 
in agriculture, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection,.the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE’s OUTSTANDING YOUNG FaRMER— 
WISCONSIN JAYCEES PICK 

Think it would be a big job to pick out 
the outstanding young farmer in your local 
community? It’s even a bigger job on a 
statewide basis. 

But the junior chamber of commerce in 
Wisconsin has come up with their State 
winner. The man with the title “Outstand- 
ing Young Farmer for Wisconsin” is Edward 
McFarland, dairyman from Dodge County. 

Young McFarland is in partnership with 
two brothers. They operate 315 acres, of 
which 295 acres are cropland. The partner- 
ship includes a farm dairy and delivery route 
which are the brothers’ part of the partner- 
ship. Ed McFarland has the responsibility 
of managing the livestock and fieldwork. 

The 85-cow herd of high-producing 
Guernseys and Holsteins is the product of 
efforts since he first got his hands in the 
farm business after completing grade school. 

Today’s milking herd of registered cattle 
was only a small herd of grade Guernseys 15 
years ago. At that time Ed McFarland had 
started foundation stock with registered 
heifers in 4-H projects. 

BUILT HERD TO 85 


He built the herd from 20 cows to its 
present size without having to purchase any 
adult cows. He did this by raising his own 
carefully selected heifer calves and buying 
young calves from successful breeders. 

Today the herd averages 11,000 pounds of 
milk per cow annually. Part of the barn 
holds a Holstein herd and the other part the 
Guernseys. McFarland has the Holsteins 
bred artificially but keeps a herd sire for the 
Gue k 
The constantly expanding herd has kept 
the McFarlands busy remodeling their barns. 
The barn has been lengthened twice, and 
last year a pole-type shed was added for 
young stock. Silage is fed from four silos. 

Ed -McFarland’s feeding program is based 
on high quality, homegrown roughage. Early 
hay averaged 18 percent protein this year. 
He feeds only hay and ground corn until 
January. Cows get no other protein supple- 
ment until late winter when urea is mixed 
with the ground feed. 

Alfalfa, brome, and ladino clover are the 
hay and pasture mixtures. McFarland prac- 
tices rotational grazing, moving the herd to 
new pasture every 4 or 5 days. 

Most new farming practices get their first 
try in Dodge County on the McFarland Farm, 
His was the first place to try seeding alfalfa 
between wide corn rows. 

FIRST TO USE CHOPPER 


All oats are harvested for silage which 
creates a bedding problem. McFarland was 
one of the first farmers to own a stalk chop- 
per and to bale stalks in the field for bedding. 

A hay conditioner has been regular equip- 
ment for several seasons, Much of the hay 
is stored in a hay keeper. Hay yields average 
4 tons per acre. 

Ed McFarland’s share of the farm partner- 
ship gives him a net worth in land, equip- 
ment, and livestock of over $50,000. 


Farm Short Course Association. 
Besides the honor of the selection as “out- 


spreader to the State winner. 

McFarland will be Wisconsin's representa- 
tive in the national contest for the Nation's 
outstanding young farmer. 





America, the Special Interest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day, evening I had the privilege of at- 
tending the annual banquet of the order 
of Ahepa at the Statler Hotel here in 
Washington and was much impressed by 
the speech made to the gathering by Mr. 
George E. Loucas, of Weston, W. Va., of 
my congressional district, who is su- 
preme president of this fine organization. 

Under unanimous consent I include 





Your host the Order of Ahepa represents 
the first movement of its kind in the his- 
tory of the United States where a group of 


inculcating 
upon themselves the ideals of this Republic. 
And they have proved by their achievements 
that it is more important that America be 
born in the man than that the man be born 
in America. 


councils of American affairs. With unity of 
P 
have contributed, and shall continue to con- 
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and as American citizens we depart March 
22, 1960, for Greece. We, as “diplomats from 
Main Street” are taking 25,000 American 
books as a gift of Ahepa to Greece for dis- 
tribution to various libraries. It’s better to 
give books than guns. 

I am mindful tonight that I am speaking 
to the elected representatives of the Américan 
people. This is a privilege and an opportu- 
nity, and I shall take advantage of both. 
You are Republicans and Democrats. You 
the conservatives and liberals. But more 
important than either, is that you be cou- 
rageous. It may sound a bit presumptuous 
for a humble naturalized American of Greek 
descent to lecture to the Congress of the 
United States, but that is precisely what I 
propose to do. Our country, with the chal- 
lenge it faces, can no longer afford the luxury 
of special interests. It is time that industry, 
labor, and farmer subordinate their special 
claims to the primary welfare of the United 
States. We must close ranks and speak with 
one voice if we hope successfully to meet the 
challenges to democratic survival. 

We are confronting a crisis that demands 
leadership and patriotism. The Congress of 
the United States can provide the example 
by subjecting every measure to the acid test: 
does it serve all of America, or just a part of 
it. Let us stop thinking of ourselves as sup- 
porters of business, of labor, the farmer, the 
veteran. Let us become supporters only to 
the great principles on which this Nation 
was founded. For what is good for America 
is good for every American, irrespective of 
the groove or category in which he seeks to 
classify himself, 

Under our Constitution there is no classi- 
fication of rights, such as the rights of labor, 
or the rights of business, minority rights or 
majority rights, or rights for this or that 
segment of the population. We all have the 
same rights as Americans and we shall all 
enjoy them together only so long as we 
guarantee them to each other without preju- 
dice or discrimination. 

When Jefferson wrote in the Declaration of 
Independence that there are certain “in- 
alienable human rights’ he did not restrict 
those rights to white or Christian human be- 
ings, nor to the rich or poor, but wrote of 
them as belonging to every human being, 
each and every man being “endowed with 
them by his Creator.” Similarly, when the 
American Constitution was written, it opened 
with the phrase “We the people of the United 
States,” not “We the working people” nor 
“We the well-to-do people” but “We the 
people,” all the people. 

These inclusive phrases were not the care- 
less words of men striving for rhetorical ef- 
fects but the expressions of the deepest con- 
victions of men who had grappled with the 
whole concept of liberty until it became the 
profoundest motive and passion of their lives, 
Those who hold these convictions and prac- 
tice them without patronizing or catering to 
any group of citizens will be marked in his- 
tory as the statesmen of our time. They are 


Union shall guide the destinies of mankind. 
Ladies and gentlemen of the Congress, this 
is my message. This is the message of the 
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Order of Ahepa to the people and to the Con- 
gress of the United States. This is our con- 
tribution to the fight for political courage 
and political integrity waged in the interest 
of a stronger and a greater America—an 
America that will continue to give its people 
liberty, dignity, and comfort, and to the less 
fortunate peoples of the world a solid hope 
that they too under our leadership and guid- 
ance will come to realize these precious bless- 
ings of Almighty God. 





The Pressures for the Forand Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an able 
article by Arthur Krock, from the New 
York Times of March 24, entitled “The 
Pressures for the Forand Bill.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE PRESSURES FOR THE FoRAND BILL 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, March 23.—There is a split 
among the Democrats, and in the Republi- 
can administration and Party, over whether 
Congress shall legislate an exclusive medi- 
cal care subsidy for citizens over 65, to be 
paid for by a special tax levy on citizens in 
lower age brackets. Because the advocates 
of such proposals would further expand the 
scope of Federal spending in the direction 
of a welfare state, this should help to con- 
centrate public attention on the great basic 
issue of this period: Where should the limit 
be set to the advancing centralization of 
Government in the United States? 

That poses a fundamental dispute over 
political philosophy, of a nature and magni- 
tude which in an ordinary legislative year 
would stimulate a clear-cut separation be- 
tween the true believers in such expansions 
of the Federal function and the sincere dis- 
believers. But this is not an ordinary legis- 
lative year. In 1960 the next President and 
another Congress will be chosen. And poli- 
ticlans are convinced that a large majority 
of the votes of the rapidly increasing group 
fo citizens over 65 will be cast for candidates 
who have helped them to solve the personal 
financial problem especially imposed by their 
growing need of medical care and its inflated 
costs. 





ELECTION YEAR POLITICS 

This professional political estimate has 
engendered sudden new pressures. Some are 
from Republicans on the President. He is 
opposed to a compulsory Federal subsidy, 
financed by an increase in the Social Securty 
tax imposed on those still paying it for the 
benefit of those who have reached the age 
where they become noncontributing bene- 
ficiaries of social security. These Republi- 
cans fear that, if their party record on 
November election day consists only of the 


“exploration” the President has ordered into 


the potential of private financing of this 
medical care, the resentment of the group 
concerned could assure the defeat of their 
national ticket and many, many Republican 
candidates for Congress. 

Consequently a number of Republicans 
who also reject the principle of this Federal 
subsidy may be expected to vote for it in 
some form. A widely accepted statistic is 
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that the American population over 65 years 
of age was 15.3 million at the beginning of 
1959 and is increasing at the rate of 1 million 
every 3 years. 

DEMOCRATIC VARIANTS 


The Democrats are having less trouble in 
their ranks over legislating the principle. 
All of their Presidential aspirants have en- 
dorsed it, and Senator KenNnEepy of Massa- 
chusetts (with Senator Hart of Michigan as 
a cosponsor) has a bill to effect it. The only 
differences between this and the extreme 
measure sponsored by Representative Foranp 
of Rhode Island are of detail—such as the 
omission in the Kennedy bill of surgical fees 
Foranp would pay for. But KeNnNepy claims 
his plan would cost less than FoRAN»D’s be- 
cause of special inducements for home care, 
to relieve the additional burden on hospitals. 

The Democratic chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, Harry F. Brrp of Vir- 
ginia, is presumed to look dimly on the 
entire concept, and to this committee any 
bill passed by the House would be referred, 
But the 1960 election pressures which will be 
applied to members of this committee, could 
prevail over its usually potent chairman. 
Among these pressures is organized labor’s 
hearty support of the Forand bill. 

AND THE OPPOSITION 

“The opposition argues in part: (1) A flat 
tax on workers, regardless of their ability to 
pay, to provide health benefits to all mem- 
bers of an age group, regardless of their eco- 
nomic need for it, is discriminatory. (2) It 
will produce like demands from other age 
groups, with socialized medicine the inevi- 
table consequence. (3) It will underfinance 
the project, at peril to the fiscal soundness of 
the social security system. (4) It will de- 
feat current progress toward private financ- 
ing, for which only time is needed to pro- 
duce ways and means. (5) Hypochondriacs, 
and so forth, will crowd out of hospitals many 
needful of this care, 

Examine those two sets of arguments, take 
also into account the failure of both parties 
to clarify for the people the limits each 
would set to the exercise of the Federal func- 
tion, and it is easy to understand why most 
Democrats are driving for old-age health leg- 
islation in 1960 and why some Republicans 
fear to be left behind. 





Forty-second Anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
join with other Members in recognition 
of the Byelorussian Independence Day. 

The Byelorussian people are among 
the largest of the many ethnic groups 
included in the Soviet Union. Unfortu- 
nately they had been subjected to Czar- 
ist Russia’s oppressive regime since early 
modern times and had thus lost their in- 
dependence, but not their love for inde- 
pendence and freedom. For centuries 
they struggled against their oppressors, 
always against heavy odds, and they had 
no chance to free themselves until 1918. 

Soon after the overthrow of the czarist 
regime by the Russian Revolution, these 
10 million Byelorussians felt free, took 
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their fate into their own hands, and pro- 
claimed their independence in March of 
1918. Thenceforth for a little more than 
2 years they waged a continuous war 
against their foes on many fronts, par- 
ticularly against Communist Russians. 
In 1921, before Byelorussians could con- 
solidate their strength, the country was 
attacked by Soviet forces, it was overrun, 
and then made part of the Soviet Union. 
Since then, for almost 40 years, some 10 
million Byelorussians dream of the days 
whey, for a brief period, their homeland 
was free and they enjoyed independence. 
Today they observe the 42d anniversary 
of their proclamation of independence, 
and hope that soon they will celebrate it 


in a free and independent Byelorussia. 





Harry Schwartz Writes on Succession to 
Power in Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
1960 American presidential campaign is 
now well underway. Although the elec- 
tion itself is still some 6 months off, 
the press is already filled with news of 
the various actual and potential candi- 
dates and of the most recent develop- 
ments in the several presidential pri- 
maries being held throughout the coun- 
try. All of these feverish activities are 
essential parts of the American political 
process involved in the formation of an 
overall national consensus on the major 
issues of the day. 

Mr. President, as is well known, the 
matter of succession to leadership in the 
Soviet Union is far different from that 
encompassed in an American election 
campaign. The various rivals compete 
in an atmosphere of secrecy and intrigue 
far removed from the man on the street. 

One of America’s most able experts 
on Soviet affairs, Mr. Harry Schwartz, 


' has written a very interesting and in- 


formative article on the men most like- 
ly to be in the running to succeed Pre- 
mier Khrushchev. Mr. Schwartz notes 
that the Premier’s recent bout with in- 
fluenza raises all of the many questions 
as to who is the most logical successor 
to the man who now fully controls all 
of the Soviet orbit. 

Mr. President, I found this article to 
be extremely enlightening. I commend 
Mr. Schwartz for his careful treatment 
of a most difficult subject, and I ask 
unanimous consent that his article which 
appeared in the New York Times of 
March 20, 1960, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Arrer KurusuHcnev: Sixx WuHo May BE In 
Line To Succeep—PremMizcr Now RULES 
STATE AND PARTY 

(By Harry Schwartz) 

Among other results, last weekend’s an- 

nouncement of Premier Khrushchev’'s influ- 
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enza reminded the world that he was sub- 
ject to the same ailments and faced the 
same inevitable end as ail other mortals. 
An immediate consequence of this reminder 
was strong interest in all major world capi- 
tals in the question: What and who comes 
after Khrushchev? 

There has been comparatively little specu- 
lation on this matter before now for at 
least two reasons. One is that Premier 
Khrushchev’s present eminence is of rather 
recent origin—it is still less than 2 years 
since he became Premier of the Soviet Union 
as well as First Secretary of the Communist 
Party. The second reason has been the 
seemingly boundless energy and excellent 
health the Premier has displayed in public 
at home and abroad, vitality not customar- 
ily associated with one who will be 66 next 
month. It was that image that the influ- 
enza announcement called into question. 

Any discussion of the Khrushchev succes- 
sion problem must begin with a definition 
of Mr. Khrushchev’s role in Soviet society. 

To appreciate fully that role it must be 
realized that the country as a whole and 
the Soviet Communist Party are both ruled 
by giant bureaucratic machines. Within 
the framework of the general line that has 
been set down, millions of people have inter- 
mediate managerial posts. They run fac- 
tories, direct local fire departments, organ- 
ize propaganda work in particular cities, 
conduct negotiations with foreign nations, 
and the like. The directives that guide 
these people are the composite work of 
many experts who draw up each year’s eco- 
nomic. plan, the annual national budget, 
and other key blueprints. 


FOUR FUNCTIONS 


Standing at the peak of both the Govern- 
ment and the party bureaucratic pyramids, 
Premier Khrushchey fulfills four main func- 
tions: 

First, and most visibly, he is the chief 
salesman of the Soviet system both to his 
own people and the world. The importance 
of this role is evident from the great amount 
of his time the Premier spends traveling 
about the Soviet Union. and abroad making 
speeches which automatically become a 
species of Soviet holy writ. He has fully 
grasped the potentialities of modern com- 
munications for projecting his personality 
into hundreds of millions of minds and toils 
ceaselessly at this propaganda task which he 
obviously regards as one of his key assign- 
ments. 

Second, he is the chief arbiter and highest 
court of appeals when disputes arise in 
either bureaucracy he heads. This was 
brought out last September when the Soviet 
Minister of Higher Education, Vyacheslav P. 
Yelyutin, was asked what happened when he 
got into a dispute with the Minister of 


‘Finance over educational appropriations. 


“If the Minister of Finance and I can’t 
agree,” Mr. Yelyutin said, “We go before 
Khrushchev and he decides the fight. But it 
is dangerous to fight. Therefore we try to 
settle our problems amicably and usually 
do,” 

POLICY CHANGES 


Third, it is he who must originate or be 
persuaded to accept any proposed major 
policy change and it is he who then appears 
publicly as the first advocate of any such 
change. Whether it be the new Soviet 
estimate of President Eisenhower as a 
man of peace which Mr. Khrushchev an- 
,nounced last September or the new Soviet 
‘educational system which combines class- 
room training with factory work, every 
major innovation must be his and be shown 
publicly to be his. 

Finally, of course, Mr. Khrushchev is his 
own Minister of Foreign Affairs, the chief 
voice in Soviet foreign policy and the chief 
negotiator of the Soviet Government in the 
personal style of diplomacy which his travels 


and meetings with world leaders this past 
half decade have made his trademark. 

Against this background, it is instructive 
to compare Premier Khrushchev with his 
predecessor, Joseph Stalin. 

Like Stalin, Mr. Khrushchev is now the 
public head of both the Soviet State and of 
the ruling Communist Party. Like Stalin, 
Mr. Khrushchev is the object of public adu- 
lation which attributes all major Soviet suc- 
cesses to his leadership and inspiration. Like 
Stalin, Mr. Khrushchev is the author of the 
speeches and statements to which Soviet 
writers look for appropriate quotations that 
are regarded as being authoritative dogma 
on all current questions. 


Yet there are also some important dif- 


ferences between the Khrushchev and the . 


Stalinist periods, which suggest that some 
caution is advisable before reaching the con- 
clusion that the present ruler of the Soviet 
Union has simply mechanically repeated the 
pattern that existed when Stalin died. 

The most important difference is that 
there is not in the Soviet Union now the ter- 
rible, stark atmosphere of terror imposed 
by the secret police that existed in Stalin’s 
last years. Premier Khrushchev goes to great 
pains to mingle with the people in a manner 
reminiscent of an American politician seek- 
ing votes, something Stalin never did. 


SPOTLIGHT ON HOPEFULS 


Perhaps the matter is best summed up by 
the conclusion hat Premier Khrushchev is 
the rational head of a bureaucratic dictator- 
ship, while Stalin was the paranoid chief of 
@ secret police system of total terror. 


It is typical of the differences between . 


the two men’s style of rule that the key 
Premier Khrushchev 


figures surrounding lana 
the obvious central characters in any dis- 
cussion of the succession to him-——have been 
far less in the shade in Soviet society than 
were Khrushchev & Co. while Stalin lived 
A few months ago eight names would have 
had to be included in any discussion of the 
Khrushchev succession problem. Since ae 
December’s Central Committee 
however, two of the eight, Nikolai I. Saree 
former party boss in the vast Kazakhstan 
area, and Aleksei I. Kirichenko, former party 
personnel chief, have been demoted to the 
posts of provincial party bosses. They have 
presumably, therefore, had their future po- 
litical prospects seriously dimmed, if not ex- 
tinguished. Let us look at the half dozen 
who remain, the roles they occupy now, and 
their possibilities for maneuver. 


ECONOMICS EXPERT 


Oldest of the six is First Deputy Premier 
Anastas I, Mikoyan, 64, the top Soviet for- 
eign economics expert. He has the prestige 
of having been a hero of the early days of 
the Soviet regime and of having been astute 
enough to survive a quarter of a century's 
vicissitudes in Kremlin factional battles. 
But his age and the fact that he is an 
Armenian s t that his future is more 
likely to be that of an elder statesman than 
of a successor. 

The youngest of the group Is First Deputy 
Premier Frol R. Kozlov, 51, Premier Khru- 
shchev told Averell Harriman last year that 
Mr. Kozlov was his choice to succeed him as 
Premier, but that job alone is not the center 
of Soviet power. He is still a relative new- 
comer to the Kremlin heights and so far as 
can be judged has not yet managed to build 
@ personal power machine. 

Next to the Premier, the most senior party 
secretary is Mikhail A. Suslov, 57, who has 
the reputation of being the leader of such 
Stalinist forces as have survived within the 
Soviet hierarchy. Primarily a theoretician 
and a propagandist, he seems to be the darl- 
ing of Peiping’s Communists and has man- 
aged to survive while still manifesting some 
clear signs of an independent attitude vis- 
a-vis Mr. Khrushchev. 
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AGRICULTURE DEPUTY 
Finally there is Nikolai G. Ignatov, 58, 


of the Soviet population engaged in farming. 


1950’s, in the period following Stalin’s death, 
the likely future pattern would seem clear. 

The immediate stress would be on collec- 
tive leadership and on an outward show of 
solidarity among the heirs who were left. 
One of them, probably Mr. Kozlov but pos- 
sibly Mr. Mikoyan, would be appointed Pre- 
mier, while the key figures would have posts 
in the party's Presidium and Secretariat. 
Then the hidden rivalry and competition for 
power would presumably begin in earnest, 
culminating in a series of crises, in each 
of which some of those now great and pow- 
erful would be disgraced, until finally one 
person emerged again to exercise his version 
of one-man rule. 

It is conceivable, for example, that Mr. 
Susloy would make a bid for power by ap- 
pealing to the party bureaucracy to reverse 
some of the present leader’s key policy re- 
visions: the new emphasis on housing and 
consumer goods, the milder attitude toward 
the United States, and the like. 


OPPOSING FACTION 


If so, he would presumably be opposed by 
another faction, probably led by Mr. 
Mikoyan and some younger ambitious men, 
who might argue that Premier Khrushchev 
had not gone far enough. Such a revision- 
ist group might try to appeal over the heads 
of the party bosses to the Soviet population, 
counting on the people’s desire for a sharply 
improved living standard and for real peace 
to bring victory over the neo-Stalinists. 

Should any such struggle arise, of course, 
the Chinese Communists might be tempted 
to intervene on one side or the other. And 
if they did, complications would arise for 
which there is no precedent in Soviet his- 
tory and whose results no one can now 
predict, 





Health and Old Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 


opposition of President Eisenhower and 
the administration to propose some 
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system of health insurance for the aged 
is most unfortunate and shocking to a 
great majority of our people. 

In my remarks, I include an editorial 
“Health and Old Age” appearing in the 
Washington Post of March 24, 1960: 

HEALTH AND OLD AGE 


There is a distressing lack of sensibility 
and imagination in the administration’s fail- 
ure to propose some system of health insur- 
ance for the aged. The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, supported by Vice 
President Nixon, is said to have tried zeal- 
ously to win presidential approval for an 
alternative to the comprehensive bill in- 
troduced by Representative Arms J. Foranp 
which would finance medical and hospital 
eare for retired persons through increased 
social security taxes. But the President is 
reported to be adamantly opposed to the 
Forand bill, or any other insurance plan, on 
the ground that it would amount to social- 
ized medicine. This bogus label applied by 
the propagandists of the American Medical 
Association to any form of prepayment for 
medical care is plain nonsense. It is espe- 
cially dismaying to find President Eisen- 
hower narcotized by it. 

Old age is the time of life when, generally, 
income is lowest and potential and actual ill- 
ness is at its highest. Why should it be 
called socialistic for Americans to provide for 
the health hazards of their retirement years 
by paying insurance premiums through taxa- 
tion during their wage-earning years? This 
is not socialism; it is simple commonsense. 
It is a practical scheme for enabling citizens 
to face old age with confidence and self-re- 
spect—to know that they need not depend 
upon the charity of doctors and hospitals 
for whatever medical care they may require. 
This is no more socialistic than any other 
form of social security. 

Apart from the obvious interest of the 
aged themselves in providing for the future, 
there is a no less obvious national interest in 
seeing them provided for. Senator Mc- 
Namara’s Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging offers some interesting sta- 
tistics. In 15 years, it reports, the over-65 
age group will increase from the current 16 
million to 22 million; currently, moreover, 
1 out of every 3 persons between the 
ages of 60 and 64 has a parent or close rela- 
tive in his 80’s or older—the medical care 
of whom represents a serious drain on in- 
come. ; 

Insured medical care for the aged will mean 
more hospitals, more remuneration for phy- 
sicilans, better health for the Nation as a 
whole. Failure to see this is a failure of 
responsibility. What a tragedy that the 
AMA’s myopia and callousness should have 
infected even the President. 





Small-Farm Cost Plight Illustrated 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is al-: 
ways important that the Congress know 
what is going on on the homefront. 
Individuals connected with the Govern- 
ment have sincerely tried to better the 
lot of agriculture. We should keep in 
mind that a problem cannot be solved 
by pretending that it does not exist. 

Net farm income in down to a point 
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where it is unfair to the Nation’s farm- 
ers. I think there is a responsibility on 
all in dealing with this situation and is 
@ responsibility on the administration 
and on the Congress, on the Republicans 
and the Democrats, and on the com- 
peting farm organizations. Politics and 
pet theories should be set aside and these 
groups should get together in a spirit 
of give and take in an effort to write 
helpful farm legislation.. 

In recent days, Mr. Don Muhm, farm 
editor of the Omaha (Nebr.) World 
Herald, in his widely read column set 
forth some facts and figures which merit 
our attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
column may be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

Their being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SMautL-FaRM Cost PuLicHT ILLUSTRATED 

A veteran Farmers Home Administration 
supervisor provides figures which pretty 
much show the plight of the cost-price 
squeeze on the small farmer. 

Irwin J. Doane, supervisor for the FHA in 
Butler, Seward, and Polk Counties, sum- 
marized 1959 averages from customer’s well 
kept records. 

He found: 

The average farm was 257 acres in size, 
had a 1959 income of $6,882, cost $4,486 in 
operating expenses and left $2,396 net for 
the farmer. 

The farmer averaged 51.9 bushels per acre 
of corn (figure includes irrigated corn), 6.8 
baby pigs per litter and had a yield per cow 
of 172.9 pounds of butterfat. 

EIGHTY FARMS 

“The summary was based on 80 farms in 
the three-county area.” Mr. Doane, who 
has offices in David City, told the World- 
Herald. 

“It sure points out the necessity of good 
production. And it is pretty evident what 
is happening to the small farmer.” 

Mr. Doane, who has been with the FHA 
17 years, feels the margin between farm in- 


come and farm operating costs is “about as 


rough as I’ve ever seen it.” 

“Out of that $2,396 net income must come 
family living expense, debt payment and 
capital purchases,” Mr. Doane added. “That 
shows you why so many go to town to work 
as much as they can.” 

ALLTIME HIGH 


Farmers, ranchers, and their cooperatives 
borrowed $4 billion in 1959, according to the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

That is an alltime high. 

And, according to R. B. Tootell, governor 
of the farm credit system, the 1959 figure is 
an increase of $599 million. 

Also, it marked the sixth straight year that 
@ record was set. 





Water—Key to Your Survival 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 

Mr. BONNER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
I include an address made by Maj. J. 
Murphy, U.S. Marine Corps, retired, be- 
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fore the Manteo Ruritan Club, Manteo, 
N.C., on March 21,1960. * 


WaTer—Kry To Your Survivar—Wi:p.ire 
WEEK, Marcu 20-26, 1960 


} ‘¢ralk delivered by Maj. J. L. Murphy, U.S. 
3 #«Marine Corps Reserve (retired), 


before 
Manteo Rotary Club, Manteo, N.C.) 


Chairman Taylor, distinguished guests, 


7 members of Manteo Rotary Club, the last 
' time it was my privilege to visit with you, 


} shortly after having been retired by the 
> US. Marine Corps, I recall having said, 


- among other things, that our advanced tech- 


} nology and ingeniousness, our vast industrial 


x 


' and political moral standards over those of 


bs 


complex, the improvement of our personal 


the 1920's, skilled leadership, the indom- 
itable courage of our fighting men and our 
fich inheritance of natural resources 


} accounted in large part for our winning 
® World War 1. 


Tonight, I shall confine myself to remarks 


} fegarding our rapidly vanishing renewable 
| Mmatural resources with emphasis on “Water— 
> Key to Your Survival,” the theme of Wildlife 

' Week 1960, sponsored by the National Wild- 


life Federation. - 
A brief statement of just what the National 


} Wildlife Federation is, might be in order. 


} ‘States of this country. 


The federation has a membership of well 
over 2 million individuals affiliated through 
conservation organizations in each of the 50 


dedicated to the necessary and beneficial use 
' of our remaining natural resources and the 


} protection and replacement of our sources 


| of supply. -No dues are collected by the 


4 | federation, the sole source of support for its 


§ tors of 17 members, 


_ widespread activities comes from the sale of 
| these wildlife stamps and a few related items. 
' The policies of the National Wildlife Fed- 


eration are established by a board of direc- 


The 4 general officers 


@ \and 13 regional directors. I am a member 


| f this board representing the region com- 
| posed of the States of North Carolina, Vir- 
6 South Carolina, and West Virginia. 


’ | Under a paid executive director, the staff 
q Of the several divisions, education, conserva- 
@ tion, business, and field implement these 


¥} policies. 


Because the federation is inherently an 


, | educational organization, its opinion and 
| support is frequently sought by Members of 


| the Congress, by governors and State legis-~ 


@ iators, and by the several Federal, State and 


2 


local agencies concerned with our tragic neg- 
lect and waste in resource administration. 


} Currently, attention is concentrated on the 
y scarcity of potable water due to pollution, 


@ deforestation, expanding population, waste 
7 4nd related adverse influences. 


_ We in North Carolina are fortunate in that 
| Our Senators, Sam Ervin and Everett Jor- 

DAN and so many of our Representatives in 
| the Congress are members of important 
_Sommittees before which bills affecting 


_® Ratural resources are studied. Our own 


First District Congressman, Herpert C. Bon- 


, Ner is chairman of the House Committee 


on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. It is to 


} this committee that much of the legislation 


q# concerned with our natural resources is re- 


Mr. BoNNerR, over the years, has 

| Gemonstrated his deep concern and studied 
Conviction that our remaining renewable 
| Natural resources must be saved from the 


} despoiling hands of greedy men and from 


| the waste that can be attributed to man 
| Only on the basis of ignorance or stupidity. 
| Yes, we are fortunate to have Mr. Bonner in 
this important post where he has earned 
| the confidence and respect of conservation- 
| Ists throughout the United States. You 
folks at home should know this. 
_..The North Carolina Resources Commis- 
Bion, in frequent conference with our State 
| federation, has one of the outstanding con- 
| Servation programs and one of the- most 
experienced, alert, and active staffs of any in 


be 


These persons are. 
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the Nation. It was my privilege to have a 
small part in the creation of this commis- 
sion and in the passage of legislation estab- 
lishing the Stream Sanitation Commission 
and our newly organized Water Resources 
Commission. Currently I am concerned 
with a program of broad resource conserva- 
tion education at the na level. 

With well over half of the area of Dare 
County made up of water, it would appear 
that there is little for you to worry about. 
However, we must remember that local 
economy is firmly based on our State and 
national economy and that any setback in 
these areas will seriously affect us here at 
home. The river systems that find their 
outlet in our broad sounds must be kept 


free from pollution if we are to be free from: 


contaminated supplies. The scarcity of us- 
able waters is national in scope. Just about 
the same amount of water from the heavens 
continues to fall on this country as before. 
Scarcity arises because we do not protect 
and wisely care for what we have and be- 
cause of increased demands due to higher 
standards of living and rising population. 
In just about the time it took me to say 
that last sentence, a child was born in this 
country, a net gain of one over deaths every 
11 seconds. One more mouth to feed, a 
body to clothe, one more to house and to 
educate, one more to consume water. We 
must also be prepared to meet increased 
requirements for agriculture and for indus- 
trial expansion. It is estimated that by 
1975, in just 15 years, our consumption of 
‘water will more than double present rates. 
To meet these needs. requires the close co- 
operation of Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies as well as individuals and private or- 
ganizations with each perf their 
proper function. You and I have an obli- 
gation in this respect. 

A headline in the paper this morning reads 
"Franklin Seeks Water Solution.” Franklin, 
Va., is but a scant hundred miles from here 
as the crow flies. It is not a large commu- 
nity yet, to support its economy, requires 26 
million gallons of water per day. The popu- 
lation needs 1 million and local industry 
uses 25 million gallons each day. The water 
table there has fallen from 26 feet to 114 
feet and is still falling. We know of com- 
munities in this State where water is drasti- 
cally curtailed during certain seasons and it 
just could happen here as we continue to 
grow and our water table lowers. 

The necessity for clean waters that I have 
been speaking about have had to do with 
consumptive use. In this locality recrea- 
tional use of water has a direct bearing on 
our economy. Fishing, hunting, and boat- 
ing are important activities to us. It is 
therefore to our interest to concern ourselves 
with the pollution problems of upstate com- 
munities in order to insure the safety of the 


waters surrounding us for those who fish and - 


hunt and bathe. To that end, we should 
encourage such as adequate sew~- 
erage treatment plants, increase in farm 
woodlots to provide a natural sponge for 
rainfall, assist farm agents in expanding im- 
proved agricultural practice to prevent con- 
tinued erosion, don’t cut down a single tree 
without replacing it. Encourage the plant- 
ing of cover for wildlife as this will increase 
absorption and prevent runoff, give voice to 
your opposition to further drainage of pot- 
holes and submarginal lands that destroy 
waterfowl breeding areas. Assurance of an 
adequate, clean water supply requires con- 
stant vigil and cooperation. Earlier this 
month, I spent 10 days in Dallas, Tex., at- 
tending the annual meeting of the National 
Wildlife Federation and the North American 
Wildlife Conference. There I heard speakers 
from all sections of the country—South, 
North, East, and West—express deep concern 
for our growing water problems. and the ne- 
cessity for studied teamwork to solve them. 
In the final analysis, however, each of us 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently I have read a newspaper sketch 
about a young man who is a friend of 
mine who has achieved an inspiring per- 
sonal success. 

His life started off in a bleak direction, 
however, for as a chronic truant in his 
childhood, he was sent to the Wisconsin 
State Reformatory at the age of 10. 
Here he discovered a skill which he used 
to gain self-respect and follow to a fine 
education and a promising future. He 
was a good fighter. For this young man, 
Robert Hinds, boxing enabled him to 
win success as a Golden Gloves, colle- 
giate champion, and as a professional 
boxer. 

Bob Hinds’ major at the University 
of Wisconsin might seem far afield from 
his boxing talents; he studied art and 
sculpture, and had one of his drawings 
exhibited in the New York Museum of 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Former Boxer, Bos Hinps, Bra Success 

(By Samuel C. Reynolds) 

Maptson.—Bob Hinds today is a sensa- 
tional success. 

Last August, Bob, a former heavyweight 
on the University of Wisconsin varsity box- 
ing team, began selling life insurance, and 
by January 16 had written more than $1 mil- 
lion worth. 

In insurance circles this is not just suc- 
cess, but unbelievable success. 

ONCE CHRONIC TRUANT 

Yet at one time this cheerful, personable 
young man was a lost soul. He was a chronic 
truant and landed in Waukesha Boys’ Re- 
formatory at 10 and stayed for 15 months. 

The reformatory provided Bob with one 
great skill, without which he believes he 
would not be a success today—how to fight 
with his fists, and the knowledge that he 
was good at it. 

This gave him the peg to grab to wrench 
himself back to a position of self-respect. 
He was good at fighting. For a boy who 
didn’t feel himself good for much of any- 


After leaving Waukesha, Bob went to live 
with a photographer on the Kenosha Eve- 
ning News named Marshall Simonson. 

HELPS GROWING BOY 

“Marshall did a lot for me,” Bob recalled. 
“He pushed me toward getting a better edu- 
cation. He concerned himself with my dress 
and behavior. He chewed me out when I 
ee ee eee 
was 

saeeyune has something good about them 
which they can take hold of and exploit,” 
Bob said. ‘ 

“For me it was boxing.” 

And Bob was good at it. In 1947, at the 
age of 14, he won the State 147-pound 
Golden Gloves championship, and repeated 
in 1949 in the 160-pound class. 

GAVE RECOGNITION 


These successes gave him the recognition 
he needed, and never again did Bob Jump the 
track headed toward success. 

Another friend and helper was Alan “The 
Horse” Ameche, Kenosha’s, Wisconsin’s, and 
now the Baltimore Colts’ great football 
player. Hihds lived with Ameche during his 
freshman year in college. 

Bob played fullback on the same Kenosha 
High School team as Ameche. 

“Al is a very steady, not a rowdy kind of 
guy, and was a good influence on me,” Bob 
said, 


DUBIOUS HONOR 

Among the Kenosha boys coming to the 
University of Wisconsin in 1951, Hinds and 
Ameche had the poorest high school scho- 
lastic records. 

Ameche was a scholastic All-American for 
2 years in college and Bob finished with a 
“B” average. 

His major, too, seems rather surprising for 
@ man who established a record as one of the 
most bruising college pugillists in the 3 

‘ years—1953 through 1955—he was varsity 
heavyweight. 

He majored in art, with spectal interest in 
sculpturing and graphic arts. A figure draw- 
ing he did was exhibited in the New York 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

’ 1956 GRADUATE 


Bob married the former Joy Harrington in 
Mazomanie in August, 1955. They have a 
boy, Jef, 344, and a girl, Jil, 2. 

He graduated from college in 1956 and be- 
gan as an art teacher at Madison East. He 
coached the school’s hockey team in 1958 and 
1959 and won the city championship, This 
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‘was not bad for a coach who had never skated 
in his life. : 

He continued boxing after becoming a 
teacher, much to the discomfiture of Madi- 
son school officials. 

Bob fought his last professional battle in 
Kenosha in July 1958. 

RESIGNS.AS TEACHER 


He resigned as a teacher last July and be- 
gan selling General Life insurance, under 
the direction of Ralph Shillinglaw, agency 
manager. 

“I know of no instance in the history of 
the life insurance business where one man 
sold a million dollars worth in 6 months,” 
Shillinglaw commented. 

Bob believes his early troubles and his 
interest in art are both a help to him in his 
new career. 

They certainly seem to be. Bob estimates 
that in the past 6 months, he has made more 
money than in 4 years of teaching. 

But the best part of success for Bob is not 


.the money. 


“The nicest thing is when I think of where 
I was, and what I could have been, compared 
with where I am now,” he said. 





Bradley Wins National Invitation Basket- 
ball Tournament 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on March 
26, 1957, just 3 years ago next Saturday, 
I was given permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, calling atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that Brad- 
ley University of Peoria, Ill., had been 
crowned NIT champions. As an alum- 
nus of Bradley, which is located in my 
congressional district, I was naturally 
very proud of this achievement, but to- 
day, I have, as a result of Bradley’s 
recent NIT championship, even more 
reason to point up the signal accom- 
plishments of Bradley’s basketball 
Braves. 

“Even greater achievements can be 
expected from Coach Chuck Orsborn 
and his Bradley Braves in years to 
come.” These words concluded by pre- 
vious remarks to which I have referred 
above, and no statement could have been 
made which would have expressed more 
accurately Orsborn’s future. 

In Chuck Orsborn’s 4 years as head 
coach, Bradley has been in four national 
invitation tournaments. They missed 
the finals only once since 1957 and they 
missed a third championship only by the 
margin of an overtime loss in last year’s 
championship game. 

Bradley has been traditionally tough 
in tournaments. The Braves have a 9- 
won 3-loss record in the NCAA with two 
second place finishes included, and in 
the NIT, they own a 13-8 mark and 2 
titles. 

This past season’s record of 27 wins 
against only 2 defeats marks the best in 
Bradley University history. It was, 
therefore, not surprising to see Bradley’s 
coach, Chuck Orsborn named as the 





Missouri Valley Conference's Coach of 
the Year. * 

Another item of import in Brddley’s 
success was the predominance of soph- 
mores and juniors, so once again we can 
look to the “years to come.” 
propelled Bradley to their second NIT 
crown and participated in the Herculean 


March 24 ~ 


Those who ~ 





effort by the entire team in overcoming | 


a 12-point deficit in the closing minutes 
of the championship game to win it 
going away are as follows: Dan Smith, 


Ed Wodka, All-American Chet Walker, | 


Al Saunders, Mike Owens, Chuck Sash, 
Mack Herndon, Chuck Granby, Lee Ed- 
wards, Don Kissock, Mickel Tiemann, 
and Bill Roecker. 





Texas Legislator Bill Kilgarlin Sees the 
Issue: Who Pays the Taxes—Main Dif- 
ference Between Democrats -— Repub- 
licans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
all of us have heard and read many defi- 
nitions of the difference between Demo- 
crats and Republicans. Indeed many 
of us in the Senate have over the years 
debated this question with fervor and at - 
considerable length. 

One of the most pentrating, concise, 





and clear statements on the difference § 


between our basic political party beliefs 


has been written by a brilliant young - 


State representative in Texas, the Hon- 
orable Bill Kilgarlin, of Harris County. 
Representative Kilgarlin is a former 
professor at the University of Houston, 
Mr. Kilgarlin says that for all prac- 
tical purposes the “sole question is who 
pays the taxes.” 
@ preparedness program we forge, no 
matter how decent and responsible a 


public welfare program we institute, no 9 


matter how much as freemen we do to 
help the huddled, hungry, hopeless ‘peo- 
ple of our own land and of other parts 
of the world, Mr. Kilgarlin’s test is still 
a vital one. Who pays the taxes? 


Will it be, in a fair share, that 1 percent . 


of Americans who own one-third of the 
Nation’s wealth, or will it be, to a grossly 
unfair share, those one-third of the 
American people who own only 1 percent 
of the Nation’s wealth? Representative 
Kilgarlin posed the question. 

As one of Texas’ most able and dedi- 
cated young statesman, as State presi- 
dent of Texas Young Democratic Clubs, 
Representative Kilgarlin has written a 
column for the Texas Observer which is 
worthy of the thought and consideration 
of all of us in the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to 
printed in the Appendix of the 
the column from the March 18, 1960, 
issue of the Texas Observer entitled: 
“The Real Issue: Who Pays the Taxes.” 
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There being no objection, the column 

was ordered to be prinied in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe Rea Issue: WHO PaYs THE TAXES 
(By Bill Kilgarlin) 

Hovston.-—There is perhaps no comment 

more exasperating to me than “I really can’t 

tell the difference between Democrats and 

| Republicans,” unless it might be, “I vote for 

' the man and not the party.” Both probably 

have their origin in Texas, at least, within 

that same family tree of communication 

media which as long as I can remember have 

urged the election of a Republican President 

im leap year Novembers while plugging for 

conservative Democrats in Texas every other 

| '*} ‘summer. It is just this encouragement of 

' party irresponsibility which has led to ille- 

gitimacy in the family tree of Texas politics. 

All but the most casual observers recog- 

nize the existence of some differences in po- 


: litical parties and political ideologies, but the 

7 newspapers have been woefully remiss (and 
" 4 perhaps by choice) in failing to pinpoint the 
' most basic distinction existing in American 


‘politics, the difference between liberalism © 


and conservatism. 

In its August 3, 1958 issue, the Houston 
‘Chronicle editorialized on the subject, using 
such phrases as “more and more power in 
the hands of the Federal Government” and 

. “high level of taxing and spending for such 
purposes as foreign aid, domestic welfare 
programs” to describe liberals, and “preserv- 
ing States’ rights,” “opposing giveaway wel-« 
fare and subsidy programs,” and “keeping 
government close to the people” to designate 

| conservatives. Somebody ought to invite the 
| editors of the Chronicle to take another look 
_ at the picture. They and their colleagues 
_ would find at the bottom of the distinction 

_ the sole question of who pays the taxes. 

' . That “more and more power in the hands 

| of the Federal Government” really means, 

_ “We don’t want Federal aid to education be- 

§ cause the Federal Government has demon- 
. # Strated a philosophy of taxing in accord with 
x ty to. pay. We're for supporting educa- 

| tion, all right, but we want State legislators 
~@ to do it because they protect our advertisers 
| by upping the sales taxes on those least able 

| to pay, the consumers who spend almost all 

§ they earn. Of course, that goes for such 

| things as county hospitals. While we think 

'®uch things are socialistic in principle if 

| We're going to have them, let’s finance them 
| with a big bond issue so more of our adver- 

"® tisers can make a profit. Besides, we all 
| know that property evaluations along Main 

@ Street are not nearly as high proportionally 
| 85 those out in the residential areas. At any 
| fate, it’s better than a Federal health insur- 

@ nce program, which would be paid for out 
| 0f iricome tax revenues.” 

, Without attempting to carry this semi- 

| Hidiculous paraphrase any further, the point 

s? | €an be strengthened by a glimpse back at the 
nt .§ 56th Texas Legislature, where in each of the 
he § four sessions the paramount issue was taxa- 
@ tion. The liberals. were plugging for a pro- 

he ram based upon ability to pay, and from the 
nt | day the first howl of anguish went up to save 
| the hallowed banking institution, it was ap- 

ive = what the conservatives were plugging 

‘for. The State of Texas still cannot extract 

ji- | its own money from the banks of this State. 

si- | The final law contained a few sops for the 

bs, _Wberals but in the main generalized a little 
a -More our nongeneral sales taxes. 

| The big issue was not spending. There was 

118 § ho talk about cutting out all this waste. 

on § Neither conservatives nor liberals were think- 

‘thg about the Chronicle’s “high level of 

ve Spending” thesis when they went to bat for 
RD | the State hospitals and colleges back home 
60, | Of those wonderful farm-to-market roads. 
“oe While in truth most of the liberals were dis- 


3,” 
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appointed that the appropriations bill was 
not larger, particularly for places like Gates- 
ville and State hospitals and special schools, 
they, too, were swept along in the tide of 
thinking that asked not how much, but who 


pays. 

The resolution passed by the Texas Legis- 

lature calling for the repeal of the 16th 
amendment got scant notice, yet it was one 
of the most basic issues on which liberals 
and conservatives drew the line. I do not 
know what substitute the conservatives have 
to offer for the income tax, but I can visualize 
such things as a national sales tax in the 
offing. 
* I realize that all differences between these 
two ideologies cannot be categorized under 
tax philosophy, and yet the battle over who 
pays the taxes is certainly the central issue 
in controversy. And often if the issue is not 
taxes it is a related fiscal matter such as high 
interest rates, tax writeoffs for a favored 
few, awarding contracts and then subsidizing 
private power companies where public power 
would have been better. It is no secret that 
big business favors the Republicans because 
Republicans consistently help out big busi- 
ness where the latter are most concerned, the 
pocketbook. e 

So.when I am asked about differences be- 
tween liberals and conservatives, Republi- 
cans and Democrats, I no longer attempt @ 
detailed analysis. I just say the question is, 
“Who's going to pay the taxes?” 





Geneva Conference on Discontinuance of 
Nuclear Weapons Testing 





SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
over 16 months the British and United 
States representatives have reasoned and 
argued patiently with Soviet representa- 
tives at the Geneva conference on the 
discontinuance of nuclear weapons test- 
ing. 

From the very beginning the Soviets 
have made clear their position and from 
this they have never budged: 

First. They have insisted on a total 
and immediate ban on all testing. 

Second. They have treated the inspec- 
tion system as being something that 
can be worked out at leisure. 

Third. They have tried to brush away 
the technical limitations of inspection. 

Fourth. They would -have us buy the 
test ban and worry about details of in- 
spection afterward. 

On March 19 the Soviets publicized 
and put forth what they claim as a new 
proposal, They have ballyhooed this as 
a great concession and one capable of 
breaking the deadlock: Yet it is obvious 
from a brief study of their proposition 


it represents no concession. It is one . 


more attempt to force us into a total 
ban no matter the technical capability 
of detection, nor the degree of inspec- 
tion they will allow in their country. 
As you will remember the United 
States has for many months attempted 
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to reach agreement on a. treaty which 
was as broad as possible, subject only to 
the condition that. all its aspects must 
be capable of adequate monitoring. 

‘We have established that tests in the 
atmosphere can be inspected and identi- 
fied by technical means, as can those at 
altitude and with certain limitations. 

We have established too, however, that 
the problem of monitoring underground 
tests, at least those giving a small signal, 
is much more difficult, if not impossible. 

In recognition of these facts the Presi- 
dent on April 13, 1959, proposed adop- 
tion of an atmospheric-only ban with 
joint research to improve detection sys- 
tems. Khrushchev dismissed this pro- 
posal out of hand. - 

After further study and joint tech- 
nical conferences on seismic detect- 
ability, the United States proposed on 
February 11, 1960, its threshold plan. 
Under this proposal tests in the atmos- 
phere, in the ocean, and in space up to 
heights where effective controls can now 
be agreed, would be forbidden. More 
importantly those underground. and 
which gave a seismic signal of magni- 
tude greater than a certain value would 
be forbidden. ‘Those of less than that 
value, because of the limitations of detec- 


The Soviets have responded by claim 
ing to accept the threshold principle and 
even the threshold value we propose. 
Yet they have conditioned this accep- 
tance with limitations which make it 
meaningless. They accept only if there 
is a simultaneous treaty agreement to 
forego for several years those tests of 
less than the threshold value. Along 
with this they continue to indicate they 
will accept only the most limited and 
inadequate onsite inspection for investi- 
gation of suspicious events. In essence 
they continue to insist on a total ban 
and inadequate inspection. 

I was convinced on my trips to Geneva 
to observe the confererice that the 
Soviets were interested in a ban but only 
if no real penetration of their country 
was involved. I was convinced also, 
that as long as we continue our mora- 
torium while discussions proceed, they 
are achieving in major part their ob- 
jective. . 

We are now entering into a new era in 
disarmament negotiations, one in which 
the 10-power disarmament conference is 
considering many possible areas of 


this area which were in- 
adequately controlled. Moreover, it 
would furnish t for similar 
agreements 


even more critical areas. 
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Fidel Castro—Voice of Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Latins Consider Fidel Castro 
as Voice of Russia,” written by Jules 
Dubois and published in the Miami (Fla.) 
News of March 21, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


LaTINs CoNsIDER Fret Castro as VOICE 
OF RUSSIA 


(By Jules Dubois) 


Fidel Castro is being hailed as the voice 
of Russia in Latin America and there is 
every evidence that he is working overtime 
to justify the title and seems to like it. 

It has been well earned, for the bearded, 
rabble-rousing revolutionary premier of 
Cuba has displaced all of Moscow’s former 
stooges. The Communists have labeled him 
the “leader of America” and his inflated 
ego has made him believe it. 

Castro may not have joined the Partido 
Socialista Popular, which is Cuba's Com- 
munist Party, but membership is no longer 
a requisite nor very important in the execu- 
tion of the Kremlin’s master plan. 

Ex-Presidents Juan Jose Arevalo and 
Jacobo Arbenz of Guatemala never were 
known to have been admitted into Com- 
munist membership, but they led 
Guatemala into almost 10 years of Red rule. 

A Spanish leftist career officer, Gen. Al- 
berto Bayo, who says he’s anti-Communist, 
trained Castro’s initiaPinvasion force of 82 
men that sailed from Mexico in November 
1956 to land tn Oriente Province and set Cuba 
aflame. 

Before that force left Mexico, however, 
Ernesto (Che) Guevara, young Argentine ad- 
.venturer who had been friendly with the 
Communists in Guatemala, obtained a copy 
of a Russian book on guerrilla warfare tac- 
tics. Guevara cherished that book as a pious 
person would 4 Bible. 

He attributed his success in the fighting in 
Oriente Province and later in Las Villas 
Province to what he had learned from that 
Spanish leftist exiles made their way into 
the hills of Oriente Province and volunteered 
their services as gunsmiths and ordnance 
experts to Castro’s forces. Their skill and 
ingenuity contributed greatly to supplying 
Castro with sufficient firepower for his small 
force to hold off dictator Fulgencio Batista’s 
army until he could build up his own arms 
and munitions. 

There is indisputable evidence, as I re- 
ported last October, that Castro either is a 
captive of the Communists or is in full 
agreement with them. The latter now ap- 
Pears to be the more logical assumption and 
is supported by the following: 

He eliminated President Manuel Urrutia; 
Maj. Pedro Luis Diaz-Lanz, his chief of air 
force; and Maj. Hubert Matos, his military 
commander of Camaguey Province, because 
they were anti-Communist. 

He used Communist smear tactics to dis- 
credit them before the Cuban people. 

He has given y free rein and 
positions of influence to Communists in the 
armed forces and the government. 

He has refused to eliminate Communists 
from the officers’ corps of the army. 
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He has made a documented Communist 
commander of the army ground forces, 
known in Cuba as the “tactical forces.” He 
is Maj. Armando Acosta. 

He has admonished the armed forces that 
any talk among troops against Communists 
or communism would be considered “coun- 
ter-revolutionary.” 

He has allowed the Communist Party to 
organize and operate freely throughout the 
country while he berates plans of other par- 
ties or groups—all anti-Communist—to 
organize. Ps 

He made a trade and diplomatic deal with 
Russian Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan 
in which he promised Cuba’s vote to the 
Communist bloc at the United Nations. 
That promise is implicit in the joint com- 
munique issued by Castro and Mikoyan as 
the latter ended his visit to Cuba. 

He’ has made it extremely dangerous and 
unpopular to be outspokenly anti-Commu- 
nist in Cuba. 

He is seizing and confiscating private 
property, ranches, sugar plantations, sugar 
mills, businesses, and industries without any 
compensation whatsoever and much less the 
20-year bonds required by the agrarian re- 
form law. 

He is directing personally the brainwash- 
ing of the Cuban people in the most con- 
certed and concentrated “hate America” cam- 
paign in history. 

He approved the publication and distribu- 
tion as the official textbook for all high 
schools a geography written by Capt. Antonio 
Nunez-Jimenez, his Communist executive di- 
rector of the Agrarian Reform Institute over 
which Castro presides. The geography re- 
writes the history of U.S. participation in the 
Spanish-American War. 

It also preaches Communist economic so- 
cial and political doctrine, although it does 
not mention Russia. And it advocates the 
US. evacuation of the Guantanamo Bay 
naval base in eastern Cuba. 

He has ordered Cuban diplomats to spear- 
head anti-American activities throughout 
Latin America and especially in Panama. 

He has organized a Latin American news 
service in which most of the staff and corre- 
spondents are Communists or fellow trav- 
elers. 

He is fast eradicating all remaining free- 
dom of speech and of the press. 

He has seized or acquired all newspapers in 
the provinces and most of them in Havana, 
He also has seized or acquired several radio 
and television networks. 

He has indicated there is little likelihood 
that free elections ever will be held under 
his rule. 

He is leading the country into total dicta- 
torship of, the working class. When the 
chips are down and an inevitable opposition 
erupts into armed action, he might well be- 
come a bloodier dictator than any of his 
predecessors. 

He deliberately and repeatedly accuses the 
United States of military and economic plot- 
ting against Cuba. 

His newspaper, Revolucion, in violent lan- 
guage repudiated the American Embassy’s 
statement of condolences over the recent 
disastrous explosion of a munitions ship in 
Havana Harbor. 

His government cabled its thanks and ap- 
preciation for a message of condolence for 
the same blast from Russian Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko, while angrily reject- 
ing the protest by Secretary of State Chris- 
tian Herter that Castro’s accusations of U.S. 
responsibility for the blast were false. 

Castro has gone full circle back to the 
days when, as a university student, he was 
teamed with Communists at the University 
of Havana. Today, just as then, he finds 
Communists useful and expedient for his ob- 
jectives. Conversely, Communists feel the 
same way about him. 
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Prize-Winning Essays on “Conservation, 
Whose Responsibility?” \ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 26 there appeared in the 
Johnson City Record-Courier, one of the 
fine weekly newspapers in the 10th Con- 
gressional District of Texas, three of the 
winners in the 1960 Blanco County Con- 
servation Essay Contest, the subject of 
which was “Conservation, Whose Re- 
sponsibility?” 

The essays were judged on 4he basis 
of originality, significance of content, 
and overall impact, and first place in 
the contest was won by Miss Joanne 
Lindig, second place by Miss Patsy Felps, 
and third place by Miss Corrie Ann 
Crofts. 

Because of the timely nature of this 
subject, I know that the Members of 
Congress will be interested to note the 
perception of these fine young people, 
whose essays follow: 

PRIZE-WINNING EsSAYS ON “CONSERVATION, 
Wuose RESPONSIBILITY?” 2 

(By Joanne Lindig, first place winner) | 

As I analyze this wonderful world of ours, 
I am confronted by two specific questions— 
What is the source of America’s greatness, 
and to whom goes the responsibility for pre- 
serving her strength. 

Freedom and personal liberty stand strong 
in America, but the basic ingredient of her 
greatness is the soil. 

Our ancestors discovered this land, worked 
it, enriched it—yes, even wasted it. We can- 
not afford to gamble our resources, for un- 
like our grandfathers, there is no unex- 
plored West for us to move on to, when 
this land is tired and spent. Money will not. 
buy resources which have been wasted, 
They must be worked for, cultivated, and 
protected. « 

Moon rockets and conservation are to & 





great extent similar. Our continued world | ; 


leadership depends not only upon our con- 
quest of space but also the stewardship of 
our soil. 

American agriculture is faced with grave 
responsibilities—her own increasing popula- 
tion, as well as countless foreigners are 
dependent upon our soil’s prosperity. 

Who can stand above a waving field of 
golden wheat, or newly harrowed field and not 
feel a deep sense of personal responsibility 
for its continued productivity? 

People, evading their responsibilities, have 
attempted to shove conservation on to the 
shoulders of our Congressmen and the soil 
conservationists. ‘These programs are doing 
more than their share. Conservation is too 
large a job todo alone. It requires the back- 
ing of all America. 

It is time for the young people of America 
to wake up to the realization that as we are 
heirs to the land, we are also heirs to a re- 
sponsibility for its conservation. 

It is our debt and privilege, to ourselves, 
our forefathers, and our posterity, to leave 
the land richer and better for our having 
lived. 

Natural resources are the basic source of 
America’s greatness, and their conservation 
is a mandatory responsibility to everyone— 
the man behind the desk; the man with the 
hoe; students in college, and even the Presi- 
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dent of the United States. 


1960 


Indeed every 
man, woman, and child who warrants God's 
nearness, personal dignity, and national 
loyalty, has a responsibility to his God, to 
himself, and to his Nation for America’s 
conservation. 


(By Patsy Felps, second place winner) 

Rich, productive soil helped us as a young 
Nation to produce more food and raw ma- 
terials than we needed. Thus, productive 


- Boil contributed to the wealth of the United 
States and all it stands for. 


Agriculture, 
labor, and capital have become inseparable 
in our way of life. One depends on the other 


and natural resources continue to be a safe-" 


guard for our freedom. 

Our land must be managed with “forever” 
in mind. We cannot take our resources with- 
out providing for the future. Put it another 
Way; we preserve the capital and use the 
interest. 

Now, in the mid-20th century, we have 
decided we had better start taking care 
of the precious topsoil which makes life 
possible for us. Our land is in direct con- 
nection with our future. It is our duty to 
keep our soil permanently productive if the 
foodstuff for our national family must yield 
from the land which we are preparing today. 
Healthy people must have healthy food from 
healthy soil. 

Excess cropland has been wasted. This 


Calls for the proper use and protection of 
“every acre of land throughout Amer 


through the efforts of every individual. 
progress thus far is but a small fraction of 
what needs to be done. 

When the American people understand a 
problem, they do something about it. Why, 
then, haven't more than the few dedicated 
persons done more about the vitally impor- 
tant work of conservation? It must become 
the accepted practice of all instead of just 
something we talk about. We can’t risk 
any more cases of “too litle too late.” Every 
Man, woman, and child must learn that the 
conservation of the Nation’s resources is a 
major responsibilty of theirs. And in the 

of John Milton; “Accuse not nature. 
» has done her part; do thou thine o 


| (By Corrie Ann Crofts, third place winner) 


I am an American youth and I speak for 
ebnservation of America’s land and its nat- 
ural resources. For these are the symbols 
and essentialities of America’s greatness and 


_ future eixstence. 


Conservation is a present and future prob- 


‘lem that faces not only the United States 


but every country in the world. We, as the 
future citizens of America, must awaken 
to this plague and meet our responsibilities. 
At present we must begin to familiarize 


g Ourselves with the basic methods of con- 


serving nature. For example, in a govern- 


ment class one does not begin his study at 


a the present age and travel back into the 
' theory of his government, but rather begins 


‘with its basic fundamentals and later pro- 


| Ceeds to advanced types of governing. Thus, 


as in the study of conservation we must first 
learn the basic ground works and then move 


| on to advanced techniques. 


As broadmifded persons, we certainly 
Tealize that the responsibility rests on the 
shoulders of our citizens. 


They are the backbone of America and the 


Only force that can strike back against this 


great offender. 

If we could only stress upon them the 
importance of knowledge—knowledge that 
tan be gained through material offered to us 
by conservation experts. These people who 
have studied cannot be expected to do the 


_ Job alone. 


It takes each and every one of us. The 


| urge to save our country’s riches must come 
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from within. We must implant within our- 


selves a desire to attend our local soil con- 


servation meetings and seek advice. 

If we are as patriotic and peace loving as 
we profess, we will awaKen to our responsi- 
bilities and not sit idly by and view the 
ruin of a land so great as this. For with 
knowledge as our armor and determination 
as our shield, triumph in behalf of conserva- 
tion ts inevitable. 





The Law and the Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
review of the book entitled “The Law 
and the Profits,” by C. Northeote Park- 
inson. The review, written by John 
Chamberlain, was published in the book 
review section of the New York Herald 
Tribune of Sunday, March 20, 1960. 


There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Warner Are We Drirtinc? Set PARKINSON 
Law No. 2 


(Reviewed by John Chamberlain) 


When Woodrow Wilson was President he 
pecked out his own state papers on his trusty 
typewriter. When he felt the need of a war- 
time coordinator of public information, he 
employed one man, George Creel, for the post 
and told him to do the best he could on 
a@ severely limited budget. Though Wilson 
and Creel did creditable jobs, their day is 
gone forever. Modern complexity and ef- 
ficiency require the existence of huge admin- 
istrative staffs complete with batteries of 
ghostwriters, secretaries, stenographic pools, 
statisticians, per diem consultants, fleets of 
automobiles, and acres of filing cabinets. Or 
so we have been told. 

One man, however, has presumed to doubt 
the modern faith in group dynamics as ap- 
plied to the art of administration.» When 
C. Northcote Parkinson, Raffles professor of 
political economy at the University of Sin- 
gapore, formulated “Parkinson’s Law” sev- 
eral years ago, it was obvious that political 
science had at last found its Sir Isaac New- 
ton. Like any great principle, Parkinson's 
law has an elegant simplicity: “Work ex- 
pands to fill the time available.” Applied to 
government, this law means that the work 
of any bureau will be multiplied to the ut- 
most limit of the budget which its chiefs 
are able to chivvy out of Congress. Applied 
to private industry, the same law of bureau- 
cratic expansion will tend to operate—but 
only up to the point of incipient stockholder 
rebellion. 

When Professor Parkinson first stated his 
law of bureaucracy, he may have felt that 
governmental waste would forthwith be 
laughed out of existence. But—aside from 
the laughter—nothing happened. Momen- 
tarily nonplussed, the professor went to work 
gathering the information that has resulted 
in “Parkinson’s Second Law.” As duly ex- 
plained in another rib-tickling book, “The 
Law and the Profits,” the second law is 
most economically stated as “expenditure 
rises to meet income.” With a private fam- 
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ily, this means that the more its bread- 
winner earns, the less it is apt to save. Out 
of this law, consumer credit has waxed fat. 
With government, the operation of the law 
has more sinister connotations than the in- 
crease of diners’ clubs. If there is no legal 
limit to the taxing power, Parkinson's Sec- 
ond Law simply means that government will 
tend inexorably to take an ever-increasing 
percentage of the national income, arriving 
at last at the point where the economy must 
collapse upon the tax collectors’ heads. 

To show his second law in operation, Pro- 
fessor Parkinson has made research forays 
in two directions. He has rifled the records 
of civilizations, both ancient and modern, 
to determine the exact arithmetical point 
where governmental absorption of the cit- 
izens’ energies must spill a nation into final 
decay. And he has collected telling illustra- 
tive material by gathering virtually every 
last scrap of idiotic material bearing on the 
growth of what he calls “the Anglo-Saxon 
waste line. 

Out of his researches, the professor comes 
up with a magic figure: 35 percent of the 
national income is all any ~ can 
take in peacetime taxes without provoking 
complete and final disaster. Although the 
professer does some pretty fancy work with 
his slide rule to arrive at such a specific 
number, it is obvious from his historical cita- 
tions that the taxation disaster point is 


Oxford economist, 
studies of taxation, which make up in mas- 
siveness what they lack in Parkinsonian 
elegance of presentation. 

Proféssor Parkinson does not advocate 
fixing the upper limits of the taxing power 
at 35 percent of national Income. He would 


put the ceiling far lower, at 20 percent. This. 


is all that a people will pay without suc- 


cynicism, and an unlovely envy. 
cent of national 


company the efforts of the tax gatherer to . 


extort the required sum. And at 30 percent 
of national income, there will, says Pro- 
fessor Parkinson, be a notable decline in a 
nation’s influence. People will cease to work 
at the top of their bent—and the resulting 
enfeeblement of the economy will become 
apparent both to one’s allies and one’s 
enemies. 2 

To meet the argument that modern gov- 
ernments must take more than 20 percent 
eS uae in ae on oe ee ee eee 
of rule in the age of the 

hylivoigen ‘bone, Peoktand apie Peat oon te 
first law. With less money at its disposal, a 
government must automatically become 
more efficient. Any bureaucrat, says Parkin- 
son, can do more work with fewer tives 
to direct. Even the military would better 
with a trimmed budgetary appropriation; as 
Parkinson points out, there is reason to com- 
plain when an Air Force bill for $13.94, 
payable by a former employee, should have 
attached to it a 28-page invoice with the 
signatures of 2 lieutenant colonels, 8 majors, 
1 captain, a first Neutenant, and 13 civilian 


natural agency for the provision of such es- 
sentials. Nor would the professor dismantle 
all of the apparatus of the welfare state. He 
would merely limit the overall funds avail- 
able to the state on his theory, which he 
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his head.” < 
One of Professor Parkinson’s pet gripes 


of a Senator’s or Representative’s remarks. 
At the risk of the professor’s displeasure, I 
am asking my Senator—he is Prescott Busu, 
of Connecticut—to insert “The Law and the 
Profits,” or at least this review of it, into the 


waste well-spent. And the professor might 
be willing to admit one exception to his rule. 





Caribbean Games Straining Airlift 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Times, March 16, 1960: 


CARIBBEAN GAMES STRAINING AIRLIFT—MILI- 
TARY LEADERS Crre NEED To MODERNIZE AND 
Expanp TsHzem TRANSPORT SERVICE 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


San Juan, P.R., March 15.—Four-engined 
planes of the Military Air Transport Service 
and troops and equipment of the Army’s 
Strategic Army Corps were accumulating 
impressive arguments here today for a 
modernized and strengthened military air- 
lift capability. 

Operation Big Slam/Puerto Pine, which 
opened on March 14 and will last for 2 weeks, 
involves about 444 transport and cargo air- 
craft of MATS and more than 20,000 
and 11,000 tons of supplies. About half the 
aircraft are being used in an unending 
stream of air life flowing here to Puerto Rico 
from 14 fields all over the United States. 

The other half are working at an acceler- 
ated tempo to maintain normal MATS serv- 
ice on global passenger and cargo routes. 
For the 2 weeks of the exercise the average 
peacetime flight tempo of MATS of 5 flight 
hours a day for each plane, is being increased 
to 8 hours daily. es 

Pilots are about doubling their flight tim 
for the maneuver. And maintenance men 
and ground crews are working about 12 hours 
a day 7 days a week. 

The exercise is testing the capability of 
the Transport Service to increase its flight 
operations rapidly to wartime tempo and to 
maintain that tempo for a fairly protracted 
period. 

So far the air lift to Puerto Rico has gone 
like clockwork, as it was expected it would 
do. By early this afternoon 94 trips had 
unloaded 1,638 troops and almost 1,310 tons 
of supplies. The landings were made at 
Ramey Air Force Base and at Roosevelt 
Roads Naval Air Station. 

The troops dissembark at these staging 
areas, move into bivouac areas, prepare 
plans for an imaginary airborne assault 
against a mythical enemy and, after an aver- 
age of 2 to 3 days on the ground, reload and 
fiy back to home stations. The maximum 
number of troops in Puerto Rico at any one 
time will be about 5,300. 
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Among the units arriving today were Na- 
tional Guardsmen from the 2d Battalion 
of the 22d Field Artillery, Utah National 
Guard. They were flown from Hill Air 
Force Base near Ogden, Utah. 

The 13 other fields at which troops are 
being loaded are Pope Air Force Base at 
Fort Bragg, N.C.; Hanscom Air Force Base, 
near Bedford, Mass.; Dover Air Force Base, 
near Dover, Del.; Donaldson Air Force Base, 
near Greenville, S.C.; Lawson Army Air 
Field, near Columbus, Ga.; El Paso, Tex., 
International Airport; Kelly Air Force Base, 
near San Antonio, Tex.; McGuire Air Force 
Base, near Wrightstown, N.J.; Fort Camp- 
bell, Ky.; Scott Air Force Base, near Belle- 
ville, Ill.; McChord Air Force Base, near 
Tacoma, Wash.; Connally Air Force Base, 
near Waco, Tex., and Charleston Air Force 
Base, near Charleston, S.C. 

Army reservists from the 3d Battalion, 
15th Artillery, 79th Infantry Division, are 
also numbered among the 80 Army units 
being airlifted here from 31 home stations 
in the United States. The major Army 
units involved are from the 82d and 10i1st 
Airborne Divisions and the 4th Infantry 
Division, plus other units of the Army’s 
Strategic Army Corps. 

Both Air Force and Army authorities here 
have strongly emphasized that the operation 
so far warrants a number of general con- 
clusions, 

Troops being moved here spend anywhere 
from 5 to 18 hours in the air flying in 
propeller-driven planes, whereas the aver- 
age tourist flying to Puerto Rico in jets 
reaches here in about half the time. 

MATS, its officers say, badly need modern- 
ization. It has only 29 of the most modern 
cargo aircraft—the Douglas C-133 Cargo- 
master, and it flies no jets. 





The National Civil Liberties Clearing 
House: Guardian of the American 
Heritage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
appropriate that the National Civil Lib- 
erties Clearing House is beginning a 2- 
day conference in Washington as Con- 
gress prepares to enact a civil rights bill. 
This outstanding organization, which 
over the years has pioneered with vision 
and vigor in the fields of civil liberties 


and human rights, has contributed much © 


to the advancement of the American 
ideal of equality for all citizens. 

Over 100 national groups are expected 
to participate in this 12th annual con- 
ference, and I am confident its delibera- 
tions will help all of us who are working 
for civil rights progress. This morning’s 
Washington Post contains an excellent 
editorial welcoming the clearinghouse 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

GUARDIAN 

Representatives of a great variety of na- 
tional organizations will meet here today and 
tomorrow for the 12th annual conference of 
the National Civil Liberties Clearing House. 
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These assemblies have become a most im- 
portant and useful capital institution. 

serve to supplement the regular work of the 
clearing house in keeping its members in- 
formed about developments affecting the 
rights of Americans and the free character of 
their national community; and they afford 


an opportunity for discussion and the taking . 


of common counsel regarding civil liberties, 
We welcome the conferees to Washington, 
congratulate them on their concern and wish 
them a more fruitful meeting. The clear- 
inghouse stands as a guardian of the Ameri- 
can heritage, 
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Second Look—Bentley Asks for It on 
Charges Against UAW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the, following text of a 
wire service story which appeared in the 
Owosso Argus Press as well as the text 
of my remarks before a meeting of the 
Republican Town Club of Lansing, Mich., 
on March 18. I am inserting the follow- 
ing into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD be- 
cause of the discrepancy between por- 
tions of the newspaper account and the 
printed text of my remarks which was 
made available to the press: 

[From the Owosso Argus Press, Mar. 17, 1960] 
Seconp LOoK—BENTLEY AsKs FoR IT ON 
CHaRGES AGAINST UAW 

LANSING.—Representative ALvIn M. BENtT- 
LEY, Republican, of Michigan, has called for 
a second look at charges of corruption in 
the United Auto Workers Union. 

BENTLEY said Friday night a Republican 
minority on the Senate Labor-Management 
Rackets Committee had shown there was 
“corruption, misappropriation of funds, 
bribery, extortion, and collusion with the 
underworld within the UAW.” 

“These charges brought out by Republican 
Senators are far too serious to be dropped 
or ignored” even though the Democratic ma- 
jority gave the UAW a clean bill of health, 
BENTLEY added. 

BentLey, who has announced for the U.S, 
Senate seat now held by Democrat Patrick 
McNamara, spoke to the Republican Town 
Club. 

He said the Senate committee, now out of 
operation, needs to be replaced by a similar 
group to pursue charges against the UAW 
“relentlessly until no stone is left un- 
turned.” 

BENTLEY also said that Senator Jonn KEn- 
NEDY, a committee member and Democratic 
presidential hopeful, and his brother, Robert, 
chief counsel for the committee, “deliber- 
ately contrived to prevent any real investiga- 
tion,” of the UAW. 
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ParTIAL REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN ALVIN M. 
BENTLEY, BEFORE REPUBLICAN TOWN CLUB, 
LANSING, Marcu 18, 1960 


During the life of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field, a great deal of infor- 
mation was uncovered and brought to light 
regarding corruption, misappropriation of 
funds, bribery, extortion and collusion with 
underworld elements in labor organizations 
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such as the Teamsters, the Carpenters, the 
Hotel & Restaurant Workers and other un- 
ions. In these investigations, all members 


. of the committee cooperated thoroughly, 


both Democrats and Republicans. The one 
exception was the senior Senator from Mich- 
igan who withdrew from the committee 
early in its history and, by that action, 
showed little evidence of interest or concern 
in exposing such activities in the field of or- 
ganized labor, 

Now, however, members of the committee 
have divided sharply in their findings in- 
volving the United Automobile Workers. 
Within the past few days, three sets of sep- 
arate views have been filed by committee 
members on this question. They included 
the views of Senators CHUrcH and KENNEDY, 
filed jointly, and also of Senators MCCLELLAN 
and Ervin, also filed jointly. These are the 
four Democratic members of the committee, 
Senator CuHurcH having replaced our senior 
Senator from Michigan. 

In their views on the Kohler and Perfect 
Circle strikes, these two sets were critical of 
both management and the union. The Mc- 
Clellan-Ervin views were more critical of the 
union than were the Kennedy-Church views. 
Both, however, completely exonerated the 
United Automobile Workers insofar as cor- 
ruption and allied charges were concerned. 

In contrast, were the separate views of Re- 
publican Senators GoLDWATER, MUNDT, CAPE- 
HART, and Curtis. In the first place, they 
accuseti the chief counsel of the Senate com- 
mittee, Robert Kennedy, of refusing to make 
a thorough probe of UAW activities. They 
stated “throughout the course of the inves- 
tigation a double standard of committee 
morality prevailed—one procedure was em- 
ployed for the unions not connected with 
Walter Reuther and a different procedure 
was employed for the investigation of ac- 
tivities of the United Automobile Workers.” 

This, of course, is a serious charge to be 
brought against an employee of a congres- 
sional committee, especially when that em- 
ployee happens to be the brother of a lead- 
ing aspirant for the highest office in our 
country. However, the minority views con- 
tinue with reference to the United Automo- 
bile Workers: “We are convinced that cor- 
ruption, misappropriation of funds, bribery, 
extortion and collusion with the under- 
world has occurred within the UAW,” 

Particular reference is made to the com- 


mittee hearing of one Richard T. Gosser, 


formerly senior vice president of the UAW. 
The minority views continue “we have seen 
sufficient evidence during the Gosser hear- 
ing of kickbacks, terrorisms, collusion with 
gamblers, conflicts of interest, destruction 
of records, misappropriation of funds, falsi- 
fication of records, and evasive tactics to 
convince us that a thorough investigation 
of the machinations of this individual and 
others would produce criminality on a scale 
comparable to that which has been pre- 
viously exposed by this committee.” 

After referring to the damaging fact that 
two UAW witnesses, when questioned on this 
matter, took the fifth amendment, the mi- 
nority views conclude by castigating the 
Democratic members of the committee for 
limiting the UAW investigations to participa- 
tion in the Kohler and Perfect Circle labor 
disputes and for only making a cursory in- 
yited examination of a small part of the 


UAW’s financial records. The minority views 


State that “from this fragmentary and en- 
tirely inadequate and incomplete investiga- 
tion (the Democrats proceed) to issue a 
Clean bill of health to Reuther, the UAW 
international, all of its officers and to its 


_— than 1,300 locals and many joint coun- 
s.”" 
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These are grave and serious charges. If 
true, they would mean that while exposing 
graft and corruption in the Teamsters and 
other unions, the Democratic members of 
the committee, including Senator KENNEDY 
and his brother, the committee's chief coun- 
sel, deliberately contrived to prevent any 
real investigation of similar practices within 
the united automobile workers. Further, 
these charges, if proven, would completely 
abolish Mr. Reuther’s claim that the UAW 
had received a clean bill of health from the 
committee in these respects. The charges are 
far too serious to be dropped or ignored. 

Unfortunately, the McClellan committee 
has now passed into history and is now no 
longer a vehicle for further investigations 
of this nature. It is certainly not for me 
to criticize the Senate but I personally 
deeply regret that the existence of this com- 
mittee was not prolonged or that it was not 
replaced by a similar organization. 

For one thing, the committee was estab- 
lished to investigate improper activities in 
the field of management as well as labor but 
I have seen little, if any, evidence that there 
was much exploration in this field. Second- 
ly, charges of as serious a nature as the fore- 
going against the UAW should certainly not 
be left unanswered but should be pursued 
relentlessly until no stone is left unturned. 

Happily, we do have a vehicle for this 
second purpose. You will recall that. some 
time ago Mr. Reuther announced the estab- 
lishment of a public review board for the 
purpose of investigating all charges of graft 
and corruption against the UAW. It is my 
strong conviction that this board should im- 
mediately. proceed with a thorough and de- 
tailed series of public hearings into the va- 
lidity of these charges made by Republican 
members of the McClellan committee. 

Naturally the board has no jurisdiction as 
to inquiring into whether there was a “white- 
wash” of the UAW on the part of the Demo- 
cratic members of the committee. But where 
there are serious charges pending against 
this union, its officers, and members, I do 
feel that this board, which, I understand, 
was created for just such a purpose, should 
undertake a full and complete investigation 
of this matter. I therefore call upon Walter 
Reuther to request the members of his public 
review board to complete the job which it 
has now been charged that the McClellan 
Committee left undone. The united auto- 
mobile workers, the largest labor union in 
our State, should not have these accusations 
of graft and corruption hanging over the 
heads of its officers and workers. There 
should be no shadow of doubt of the good 
name and reputation of this great organiza- 
tion. 

I am certainly not in accord with many of 
the programs advanced by the UAW. I like- 
wise do not concur fully with their methods 
of political activity even though I can ap- 
preciate and admire the success of their 
technique. But I am aware of the deep feel- 
ing on the part of the people of this coun- 
try, whether a part of organized labor or not, 
against graft and corruption on the part of 
any part of organized labor. The UAW has 
commendably and properly undertaken to 
clean its own house. Charges of an extreme- 
ly serious nature have now been leveled 
against it. I think the union owes it not 
only to its own members but to the public 
at large to have these charges thoroughly 
investigated by its public review board until 
the most hardened skeptic remains con- 
vinced of its unsullied reputation in this 
field. I ask Mr. Reuther and the members of 
the public review board to cooperate in this 
vital matter. 
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A New and Human Science 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or. 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp part I of a 
fine study of new problems.in conserva- 
tion policy appearing in Sports Ilus- 
trated. This is an unusually suggestive 
analysis. Together with the recent 
studies by William Whyte, this opens up 
— public an outstandingly important 

e. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Part I: A NEw AND HUMAN SCIENCE 


(By Henry Romney) 
In the year 1831 Alexis de Tocqueville, a 


of the geratest of travel books, he character- 
the citizens and their ‘New World as “thaf 
continent [which] still presents, as it did in 
the primeval time, rivers that rise from 
never failing sources, green and moist soli- 
tudes, and limitless fields which the plow- 
share of the husbandman has never turned. 
The physical position of the country opens 
so wide a field that man needs only to be let 
alone to be able to accomplish prodigies. 
Such is the admirable position of the New 
World that man has no other enemy than 
himself.” 

In the year 1959, only 128 years after 
Alexis de Tocqueville's visit to the “primeval 
continent,” a distinguished American, Gen. 
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life most pleasant.” Here, in one of the 
may footnotes that annotate his scholarly 


es published in 1954 by the 
erican Economist Dr. Edward L. Ullman: 
war Saeed Winn ats eontaw Sisters. 
pleasant living conditions—amenities—in- 
stead of more narrowly defined economic ad- 
vantages are becoming the sparks that gen- 
erate significant population increase * * *. 
In spite of the handicaps of remote location 
and economic isolation, the fastest growing 
States are California, Arizona, and Florida.” 
But in the year 2000 prosperity had be- 
come a t sword—pleasant living 
conditions and the amenities of life were not 
to be found easily. “Eighty-five percent of 
the American people live in cities,” reported 
Dr. Dankwa. “Ten great supercities, boast- 
ing 5 million or more inhabitants each, domi- 
nate the land and shelter one-third of the 
total population.” 
The pattern for the year 2000 is set to- 


day. There is a rapidly compounding aware- - 


ness that for every city-based American it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to find open 
country; that on the east and west coasts 
the cities are agglutinating at an astounding 
pace, swallowing up the land that once sep- 
arated them; that beaches are getting small- 
er and more crowded each summer; that it 
is getting harder to find or keep up a place 
to hunt or fish or play golf or spend a vaca- 
tion. “Never before has suburbia seethed 
with so many protest meetings,” writes Wil- 
liam H. Whyte, Jr., editor of the Exploding 
Metropolis, “whether [highway] rerouting 
petitions, save-our-trees groups or stop-the- 
rape-of-the-valley emergency committees.” 
We have already passed the critical point to- 
ward total urbanization of the United 
States—from now on more of the same means 
a@ radically different life for all. 

Even 15 years from today, by 1975, the 
fundamental upheavals in population, lel- 
sure time, family income, mobility and 
urbanization of the land triggered by the 
years immediately following World War II 
will unavoidably have created a country 
radically different from what we still con- 
sider our heritage. The land as it was in 
Daniel Boone’s time, or at the time.of the 
great westward homesteading migrations, or 
even at the time the first automobile took 
to a rutted road, has become little more 
than a nostalgic memory. 

All this being, so and seemingly irreversi- 
bly so, what is there to be done about it? 

In the first place, is it necessary to do 
anything about it? The answer is a re- 
sounding “Yes.” For no matter how urban- 
ized and industrialized man has become— 
and increasingly will become—he is first and 
foremost an animal temporamentally rooted 
in the soil. Our fundamental heritage is 
not scientific or industrial but biological. 
“Man, despite the extraordinary mental ac- 
complishments that have brought about his 
present-day civilization,” writes the great 
naturalists and conservationist, Fairfield 
Osborn, “has been, is now and will continue 
to be part of nature’s general scheme.” Only 
very recently in terms of our biological in- 
heritanee and our own history on earth 
have we committed ourselves to that very 
specialized environment of the present day: 
The industrial society. We must provide 
room in that specialized environment for 
all of our needs, including those, such as 
communion with nature, which are not di- 
rectly pertinent to our specialization, for if 
man cuts himself off entirely from the soil, 
his own character will change drastically. 

To deny the simple human needs for open 
spaces, water and sky, to repress our hum- 
bler, soil-rooted past is dangerous. A psy- 
chiatrist recently put it this way: “An in- 
dividual may not feel the need for occasional 
replenishment in unspoiled surroundings, 
but neither does he feel the need for vita- 
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min D, the deprivation of which produces 
rickets.” The demand for outdoor recrea- 
tion, by the year 2000, will have mounted 
toweringly along with the factors produc- 
ing it, as the chart on this page shows. 

It is obvious, therefore, that something 
must be done. But where are we to look 
for the solution? 

Historically, man’s relationship to his nat- 
ural environment has been the special prov- 
ince of the conservationist. But man, to the 
conservationist of the past, was the enemy, 
the oppressor of wildlife and the squanderer 
of the earth’s resources. It was the con- 
servationist’s mission to protect from man 
the bison and the whooping crane, the great 
stands of sequoias and the craters of natural 
geysers, safeguarding them from the barren 
consequences of man’s conviction that he 
held a special place in creation and that the 
land and its creatures were an inexhaustible 
cornucopia. Later, when conservationists 
began to blend some scientific method with 
their evangelical fervor, it became the added 
function of conservation to protect impor- 
tant natural resources, such as soil and 
water, from the inroads of industrial 
civilization. 

But today this historic responsibility of 
conservation has changed. Today it is man 
himself who is in danger of becoming a vic- 
tim of the industrial civilization he has 
spread so vigorously across the land. The 
dilemma of-man enmeshed in an asphyxiat- 
ing environment of his own creation pre- 
sents the greatest challenge conservation has 
ever known, one that calls for a fundamental 
change in attitude on the part of conserva- 
tionists, a great broadening of conservation’s 
socioscientific base. 

Today the subject of conservation is 
people. 

Today the object of conservation is to 
create and preserve our necessary natural 
environment for present and future genera- 
tions. 

Today the very name of conservation 
should be broadened to embrace the vastly 
broadened scope of its activities: henceforth 
it should be known as social conservation. 

Social conservation implies responsibility 
for a whole range of man’s pressing social 
problems—and social conservation has that 
responsibility. Social conservation must 
play a leading role in the social and economic 
effort to resolve the amalgam of related 
problems plaguing America—the senseless 
devastation of the countryside, the increas- 
ing dehumanization of the harassed and 
isolated city dweller, the resurgence of slum 
areas, the irrational violence of frustrated 
youth. Resources conservation, urban re- 
newal, outdoor recreation planning, and city 
planning are all purt of the broad attack 
on these overlapping problems. Concepts 
and techniques must be enlisted from many 
fields—from economics and sociology, from 
social anthropology and ecology and de- 
mography. The new people-oriented conser- 
vation discipline must encompass both 
nature and man. 

All this is not to say that conservation’s 
classic preoccupations with wildlife and wil- 
derness are not as important as ever. They 
are—but they are no longer of primary im- 
portance. They represent today significant 
technical specializations within the total 
field of social conservation. Of primary im- 
portance are such things as the problems of 
the cities, or the fast-disappearing open 
space throughout the country, the increas- 
ing demands for outdoor recreation of all 
kinds, the mounting pressures on existing 
open land, public and private. Here the new 
discipline of social conservation can be used 
to full effect. 

The results of population pressure and 
the lack of recreational land all over Amer- 
ica show up dramatically in the predicament 
of our national parks. These most popular 
recreational lands are administered by an 
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agency within the Department of the In- 
terior headed by Conrad Wirth. “Connie” 
Wirth’s empire stretches from Yosemite in 
California to Acadia in Maine, from Alaska 
to Hawaii, and it is a rare week that does 
not see him pace a part of his domain. Be- 
hind Wirth are a $75-million annual budget, 
a loyal band of influential men and a league 
of organized supporters 14,000 strong. Fac- 
ing Wirth are some troubled times. 

Historically, it is the mission of the Na- 
tional Park Service to “e’ ” as many 
Americans as possible to its scenic domain. 
Last year the parks recorded all of 62,812,000 
visits from land-starved Americans who 
drove through the gates of the national 
parks for bumper-to-bumper communion 
with nature. Statistics show that the ma- 
jority of these visitors spent less than a day 
within the parks themselves. Conrad 
Wirth, alternately appalled and delighted 
by the sheer number of his guests, feels he 
must “make the effort to accommodate them 
by building new and wider roads, moving 
overnight lodgings outside park boundaries, 
and by discouraging such things as pack 
trips, which prolong visits. Many people 
interested in the genuine exploration and 
enjoyment of these extraordinarily beautiful 
areas feel they are being hustled through, 
almost as if our national parks are being 
turned into national parkways. 

There is no letup in sight; on the con- 
trary, over the past decades there has been 
a steady 8 percent annual increase of visits 
to the parks. By projecting this to the 
year 2000, Wirth can look forward to the 
alarming prospect of one billion visits, or 
playing host to every man, woman, ‘and 
child in the United States three times @ 


year. 

Obviously this is not likely to happen. But 
just as obviously our great parks, represent- 
ing as they do one of the few remaining 
opportunities for the weekending and vaca- 
tioning urbanite to refresh and actively en- 
joy himself among splendid landscapes, 
cannot withstand these increasing pressures 
indefinitely. 

A family should be able to find an oppor- 
tunity for a day’s outing, not necessarily in 
a great national park, but within reach of its 
home. It should not have to rely on the 
Federal Government for this, but rather on 
its own State and community. Certainly 
such local recreational facilities would take 
much of the pressure off the national parks, 
but this would be only an incidental benefit. 
More important would be the benefits which 
carefully developed and preserved open land 
would bring to the community itself and its 
residents. This apportionment of responsi- 
bility for the appropriate use and develop- 
ment of available open land in terms of 
people’s varying needs is one of the funda- 
mental concepts of social conservation. 
Everyone needs the stimulus both of readily 
available recreational opportunities and 
what Laurance Rockefeller has called “the 
cathedral experience” of truly magnificent 
landscapes. 

In most of the country enough land is 
available so that a community need have 
only the will to insure the character of its 
environment for the future. But in the 
heavily industrialized parts of America it re- 
quires more than good will and a strong 
sense of purpose. In some areas the only 
hope of salvaging what still remains lies in 
the closest possible cooperation between 
government and community. However, there 
are difficulties inherent in this alliance, and 
they can best be illustrated by the dank 
history of a very present problem, that of the 
Cape Cod National Seashore. 

In 1954 the National Park Service surveyed 
3,700 miles of eastern seashore for the pos- 
sible establishment of national seashore 
areas. A portion of Massachusetts’ Cape Cod, 
running from Chatham to Provincetown and 
incorporating the Great Outer Beach, & 
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30-mile sweep backed by great cliffs where 
the dunes rise to a height of 50 feet, was 
given priority. 

One of the most cogent reasons given by 
the Park Service in support of its choice 
was that this hitherto unravaged, dramati- 
cally beautiful stretch of shore was within 
@ day’s drive of one-third of the population 
of the United States. The Park Service 
pointed out that 11 percent of the population 
of the United States lives on the one-half 
of 1 percent of land that stretches between 
Massachusetts and New York City, the most 
densely populated, heavily industrialized 
area in the country. Yet there is not a sin- 
gle national park in this area and scarcely 
any public beach. 

The arguments of need and availability 
struck as less than persuasive the residents 
of Cape Cod who were affected. After all, 
it was their land; what would happen to 
it and them if it became a national park? 
Looking around them, at their peaceful 
towns, at their weatherbeaten shingled 
houses which had often sheltered genera- 
tions of the same family, at the stretches 
of beach backed by salt-water ponds, they 
saw no reason why they should share these 
pleasant things with invading hordes, 

“Thou shalt. not covet thy neighbor’s 
goods,” exclaimed one Cape Codder spirited- 
ly. “As a good Yankee and American citi- 
zen, I say that commandment is just as good 
today as it was in Moses’ time.” 

Others thought purely of the fantastic 
figures involved. If the Great Outer Beach 
was within reach of one-third of the U.S. 
population, would that mean 50 million 
to 60 million people on their beach? “Who 
is to save us from rape and murder when 


those thousands who have never heard of . 


us come wandering in?” cried a woman at a 
townhall meeting. Others were willing to 
disregard the criminal propensities of the 
visitors when they thought of their ap- 
How many hotdogs, how many 
pizzas would 60 million people demand, and 
why should the National Park Service in- 
terfere with the natives’ free-enterprise 
rights to feed them? 

The Park Service made a gallant effort to 
explain why, beyond mere need, the Cape 
Cod Great Outer Beach was an area of 
national importamce and should be pre- 
served as such. It dwelt eulogistically on 
the beauties of the beach, the rare geo- 
logical formations of the area, the unique 
flora and fauna, the wealth of recreational 
opportunities and the rich historic associa- 
tions. It was, after all, the Pilgrims’ first 
landfall in America before moving on to 
Plymouth. 

An unimpressed descendant of these Pil- 
grims, Joshua Nickerson, a resident of Chat- 
ham, which his ancestors bought from the 
Monomoit Indians in 1656, felt that the 
deeper meanings the cape had for the “na- 
tives” would be unappreciated by strangers. 
“You have to live here for 300 years as I have 
before you can see Cape Cod, let alone un- 
derstand it,” said Mr, Nickerson to E. J. 
Kahn, a sympathetic New Yorker writer who 
himself owns a summer house on proposed 
Park land. 

The Park Service, alternately wielding 
stick and carrot, pointed out to those anxious 
to save the cape that the newly completed 
highway down the spine of the cape would 
mean that the relative inaccessibility of the 
lower cape was not at an end and that the 
townships themselves would be powerless to 
Btop developers from erecting the pizza pal- 
aces, bowling alleys, startling motels and 
lurid signs which have so completely de- 


'B8poiled the upper cape. Only the National 


Park Service, so ran its message, could really 
undertake to preserve the area and see that 
it was developed in keeping with its 
traditions. 

A DOME-RATTLING FUROR 


While propark and antipark factions 


_ formed and argued on the cape itself, both 
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houses of the Massachusetis Legislature 
came out in favor of the park. Then in 
March of 1959 the Park Service issued two 
documents outlining the boundaries of the 
proposed park; it was to encompass 28,645 
acres, almost 18,000 of which are privately 
owned. More than 600 homeowners would 
find themselves camping on park property, 
with the towns of Truro and Wellfleet suffer- 
ing the greatest property loss. The furor 
which followed rattled off the golden dome 
of Boston’s statehouse and echoed all the 
way to Washington. 

“Everyone is in favor of a national park 
in theory,” said a Senate staff member, “but 
wait until you want an acre of their land. 
On the other hand,” he reflected, “how would 
you like a family with three children, two 
dogs, and a picnic basket romping across 
your backyard every day?” The cape is a 
place which breeds fierce loyalties, and so 
many of the families involved have lived in 
the same area, if not the same house, for 
generations that when Harvard Prof, Serge 
Chermayeff rose to speak at one of the public 
hearings, he apologized “for to love 
the cape after a flirtation of only 17 years.” 

Conrad Wirth, Director of the Park Service, 
came to the cape himself to explain what it 
meant to be a tenant on park land. For- 
merly private owners on public land had been 
given the choice of selling their property to 
the Government at a negotiated price or 
having a 25-year or life tenure. The towns 
involved might well be recompensed for their 
tax losses by a special grant of Congress. 

Mr. Wirth’s manner was a little insouciant 
for the cape’s threatened residents. Mrs. 
Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., whose husband owns 
property in Wellfleet and who has just 
shelved plans for building an opulent house 
there, decided that “this seizure of property, 
however adequate or inadequate the com- 
pensation, differs little from the movement, 
displacement, and often annihilation of — 
populations in Communist countries.” 
likened Cape Codders to “the Dalai Lama car 
Tibet, exiled to a new land by the aggres- 
sion of the Chinese Communists.” 

Cooler heads than Mrs. Chrysler’s were 
working in the meantime to solve some of 
the problems involved. Senators LEvERErT 
SALTONSTALL and JOHN F. KENNEDY collab- 
orated with Representative Hastrncs KEITH 
on a bill which, while advancing the park, 
asked for concessions to local residents 
unique in the annals of the Park Service. 

Senator Kennepy wrote of Cape Cod that 
although “it lacks none of the natural 
beauty and scenic splendor which character- 
izes most of the national parks, it is not an 
unsettled wilderness or forest area. Partic- 
ularly since there are residents whose roots 
on the cape reach back far into the past, 
it seems important to adapt a bill in such 
& way as to meet the legitimate interests and 
sentiments of existing residents.” The bill 
provided that homeowners should not be 
required to give up their property rights as 
long as “acceptable” zoning was enforced. 
Purthemore, the six lower cape towns 
would receive very substantial financial as- 
sistance and might in the futirre develop for 
residential housing up to 10 percent of the 
total private land within park boundaries. 

In December 1959, a hearing was held in 
Eastham on Cape Cod, by the Subcommittee 
on Public Lands of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with Senator 
Frank Moss of Utah presiding. The Ken- 
nedy-Saltonstall-Keith bill had done a great 
deal to alleviate the hostility of the antipark 
faction by considering the human aspects, 
The dissidents still rallied chiefly around the 
economic threat to the towns. But some 
residents still had their personal reasons. 
Dr. Madalene Winslow, a tall, formidable 
woman whose ancestors arrived in Province- 
town on a little sloop called the Mayflower, 
told the chairman that the proposed legisla- 
tion made no provision for the picking of 
beach plums, blueberries, pine .cones, bay- 
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berries, and rose hips, which cape families 

, Pick and preserve to supplement their in- 
come. She recalled a recent experience on a 
public beach when she was accosted by an 
Official. “I was astounded when I was told 
to put my rose hips down,” she said. “I did 
what a lot of people will do. I waited until 
that person had left. ‘Then I picked them 
up and took them home and made my Rosa 
rugosa jam.” 

Joshua Nickerson still claimed that the 
cape is a homeland and not place to be gaped 
at. Francis Biddle, the former US. Attorney 
General, who divides his time between Cape 
Cod and Washington, declared: “You cannot 
have recreation and preservation at the same 
place at the same time” and expressed his 
aversion to the inclusion of the upland area, 
where he owns 20 acres. Professor Cher- 
mayeff, the self-confessed flirt, agreed that 
the recreational use of back-of-the-beach 
land should be strictly limited. “It’s a mini- 
ature landscape,” explained the professor. 
“A parking lot for 100 cars would leave a gash 
in the countryside. The very conservation 
of which you speak would fail.” 

Chermayeff went on to sum up what is 
perhaps the dominant feeling of the resi- 
dents. “Whether we like it or not,” he said, 
“the Cape has become accessible. The 
change coming to the Cape means it has to 
change. It is important to become recon- 
ciled. I am entirely for the park because it 
will give braking power to the 

It is now 6 years since the land was sur- 
veyed by the Park Service. It may be an- 


of the land it wants. “I don’t care which 
bill is passed,” says Conrad Wirth, wistfully. 
“I’d just like to save some seashore.” 

The trouble is that on Cape Cod, as every- 
where in the United States, time is running 
out. Given fair weather, bulldozers across 
the Nation will rip up another 3,000 acres 
of open land today. Another 4 million 
Americans will be born into this land this 
year. In the past conservationists have 
liked to quote Isaiah: ‘“‘Woe unto them that 
join house to house” and to speak darkly 
of “rape,” “plunder,” and “frustrated fu- 
tures.” They may have been right—unless 


day: there are no piecemeal solutions to the 
land problems of urban America. 

Is there any solution at all? There is. 
In one of our great States, a small group of 
professionals has over the past 3 years taken 
a@ hard look ¢% the people and resources of 
their State. In Washington, D.C., a group 
of distinguished citizens, working as a Fed- 


task for the country as a whole. The con- 
cepts of social conservation are being put 
to work right now. The results are of the 
greatest importance to every American. 





Explanation of Provisions of Bill To Ad- 
just Postal Rates, and for Other Par- 


poses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. KEARNS: Mr. Speaker, the bill 
increases the rates on third-class mail 
which consists of circulars, merchandise, 
books, catalogs, seeds, plants, and so 
forth, in parcels weighing less than 16 
ounces. 

When fully effective, namely, January 
1, 1962, it is estimated that these rates 
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per pound on January 1, 


July 1, 1962. 

The minimum charge for odd-size 
pieces is increased from 3% cents to 442 
cents, effective July 1, 1960. 





Communist Penetration in Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
danger of Communist penetration in 
Latin America is surely a real one. 

Those of us who have been privileged 
to visit Latin America recently have seen 
clear-cut signs of the gains made by the 
international Communist conspiracy in 
several countries—and have spoken out 
about the danger. We have also seen 
the grave threat that Communist activ- 
ity poses to several newly-established 
ee governments of Latin Amer- 
ca. 

Even our President, on his recent tour 
of South America, was the target of a 
few ugly Communist-inspired incidents. 

A short time ago I read a concise, and 
to my mind, accurate evaluation of the 
Communist situation in the Southern 
Hemisphere today. The article, titled 
“Moscow Marches Into Latin America,” 
was written by Jack Anderson, and was 
published in Parade magazine. 

I urge every Senator, who has not 
already done so, to read this article. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Moscow Marcues InTo Latin AMERICA—ON 
THE Eve or EISENHOWER’s Visit, Here Is 
COUNTRY-BY-COUNTRY REPORT ON THE COLD 
Wark TO THE SovuTH 

(By Jack Anderson) 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—President Eisenhower 

will begin his Latin American tour next week, 
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and not a moment too soon. For the whole 
area is seething with unrest. The angry 
mobs that greeted Vice President Nrxon in 
1958 still lurk in the slums. Their resent- 
ments have been inflamed by Cuba’s Fidel 
Castro. And communism is making steady 
headway—creeping in some places, marching 
in others, but everywhere gaining ground. 

One of the first targets of the Red offensive 
may be the toughest to crack. Recently, 
Moscow moved into Mexico with its famous 
Soviet trade fair. Mexico is better off than 
many of her neighbors and she is a faithful 
friend of the United States. But even Mex- 
ico offers cause for worry. 

What about our other neighbors to the 
south? Recently a sober friend of the 
United States, Brazil’s President Juscelino 
Kubitschek, warned the State Department: 
“Your problems with Cuba may seem a mild 
squall in comparison to what could happen 
here.” Why are our amigos mad at us? 
Why is communism gaining ground, the 
United States losing it? . 

Recently, Parade investigated this question 
in depth. Reporters talked to State Depart- 
ment sources, Latin American diplomats, in- 
telligence agents, economic experts. They 
read intelligence reports and visited several 
of the countries firsthand. 

In general, Latin America has been caught 
up in a great social revolution. Since 1952, 
eight countries have overthrown dictator- 
ships. But the people still are in an ugly 
mood. They judge their own poverty by 
U.S. standards. Theirs is a consumer revolu- 
tion that democratic leaders, lacking the 
goods, cannot pacify. ’ 

Communists, quick to exploit dissatisfac- 
tion, offer Yankee imperialism as the scape- 


goat. Their campaign is directed from Soviet © 


and satellite embassies, newly swollen with 
Latin American experts. Russia also is build- 
ing cultural centers (latest count: 89 cen- 
ters, 36 exhibits) and sending economic 
emissaries. And recently, Red China has be- 
come even more active than Russia in spread- 


_ ing subversion below the border. 


This is the world’s fastest growing area, 
and will finish the century with double 
North America’s population. It is making 
rapid progress in education and technology. 
Thus it could be to us what Red China is to 
Russia: a friend for the present but a future 
challenge if the political tide should turn. 

Here is a country-by-country report on the 
danger at our doorstep: 

CUBA 


Bearded, wild-eyed Fidel Castro, whose TV 
performances are rigged against the United 


States, has become a hero to Latin Amer-. 


ica’s dirty-shirt crowd. Although he fren- 
ziedly denies he is a Communist, Communists 
have moved into his army, air force, police, 
and civil service. Of 17 trade unions, 4 are 
completely Communist-controlled and 6 are 
deeply infiltrated. Castro’s economic boss 
is Argentine Communist Ernesto (Che) 
Guevara. 

Havana has become a haven for known 
Communist agents—Russian, Chinese, Hun- 
garian, and Polish—who are issued Cuban 
passports for travel through Latin America. 
In Havana’s Chinese community the Chinese 
Communists now publish a newspaper. 

From the idealist fighting for freedom, 
Castro has changed into an almost paranoiac 
tyrant. He now exercises more control over 
the Cuban people than did his hated enemy, 
Batista. But, unlike Batista, Castro has the 
people behind him. Street mobs follow him 
blindly; the guajiros, or peasants, look upon 
him as their Moses; chorus girls sing his 
slogans; even jailbirds have given up their 
cigarette allowances in response to his appeal 
for arms money. 

Those who oppose Castro are winding up 
behind bars. Already 3,000 political pris- 
oners languish in Cuba’s jails—not a few of 
them his own revolutionaries, now accused 
of treason. By far the most sinister aspect 
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of Castro’s rule, however, is his recruiting, 
training, and arming soldiers of fortune to 
plant his “democracy” on other soil. Re- 
cent expeditions against Panama and Nica. 
ragua were Cuban equipped and Cuban 
directed. 

What is behind Castro’s violent, vicious 
anti-American tirades? Many experts be- 
lieve his anti-Americanism is an inspired 
Communist maneuver to provide a cloak for 
his own chaotic administration and for fur- 
ther Communist infiltration of Latin Amer- 
ica. Some authorities even suggest that 
Castro would like the United States to at- 
tempt to intervene so he would have an 
open excusé for inviting Russian help. The 
State Department is trying to be patiently 
tolerant toward Castro, but there is grave 
concern in Washington. 


PANAMA 


Inspired by Nasser’s seizure of the Suez 
Canal and encouraged by Castro’s defiance 
of the Yankee giant, Panamanian nation- 
alists are demanding a bigger cut of the 
Panama Canal’s $83 million annual revenue. 
But even more, they want the right to fly 
their flag in the Canal Zone. 

The few Communists in Panama have been 
happily stirring up the Canal strife. But the 
biggest source of agitation is the United 
Arab Republic’s Embassy. It still is actively 
encouraging and coaching nationalists. 

For years Panamanians have not been 
happy about the way the United States has 
run the Canal Zone. One cause of trouble 
was eliminated in 1955 when it was agreed 
there no longer would be different wage 
scales for Panamanian and American em- 
ployes. 

The President’s brother, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, first recommended hoisting the Pana- 
manian flag alongside the-Stars and Stripes. 
But the army kept raising technical objec- 
tions until anti-American rioting flared up. 
Surrender on the issue now would be inter- 
preted as a mob triumph and might en- 
courage Panamanians to substitute rioting 
for negotiation. 

ECUADOR 


Intelligence Chief Allen Dulles has warned 
that Communists mean to disrupt the Inter- 
American Conference in Quito this year. 
The aim is to repeat the Bogotazo uprising 
that marred the Bogota conference in 1948. 
Only the strength of the late Gen. George 
Marshall, then Secretary of State, kept that 
conference going when frightened Latin 
statesmen wanted to head for home. 

The Communist design is to start with | 
innocent political parades, fanning tradi- — 
tional jealousies between the cities of Quito 
and Guayaquil. Quito has the political 
power; Guayaquil is the main port and fi- 
nancial center. Three times last year Com- 
munists whipped local incidents into major 
riots, causing more than 100 deaths, Each 
one was born in Guayaquil’s slums, one of 
the worst Red swamps in Latin America. 

BOLIVIA 


It is often said that Bolivia is South 
America’s chronic sick man. Her ailments, 
deep poverty, and a depressed tin industry, 
have not abated. And Bolivia is particularly 
sensitive to U.S. criticism: Riots broke out 
last year when a U.S. magazine suggested 
the nation be parceled out among its neigh- 
bors, 

Part of Bolivia’s problem dates back to the 
1952 revolution, a social revolution that up- 
set the old structure of wealth and land- 
holding. Reorganization after the upheaval 
still causes many wrenches and upsets. And 
Bolivians are angry at U.S. tariff policy, 
which serves to protect the American tin 
industry against Latin competition. 

CHILE . 
. Chile will be President Eisenhower's third 
stop. Her government is democratic, 
staunchly pro-American and anti-Castro. 
Last year, when Cuba’s defense minister, 
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“Raul Castro, flew to the Santiago conference, 
he was given a polite brushoff. A minor 
official came to greet him; his plane was 
kept waiting on the runway; his luggage 
was searched and his inoculations record 
questioned. 

But unrest has hit Chile, too, and from 
an expected quarter: Santiago’s Chinese 
community, which has become a haven .for 
Red Chines propaganda. Like their neigh- 
bors, Chileans are angry over U.S. tariffs, 
which hurt tin and nitrate industries. In- 
flation is another issue. The present gov- 
ernment won the last election because of a 
split in the leftwing vote, but now there is 
occasional talk of revolution. 


PERU 


Although Vice President Nrxon was 
heckled in Lima, Peru’s capital, the govern- 
ment here is considered pro-United States 
and fairly strong. It is in danger, however, 
from both right and left. Communists have 
made some inroads among students, and the 
copper miners’ union is believed infiltrated. 
And recently there has been talk that Gen. 
Manuel Odrié, Peru’s last dictator, may re- 
turn and run for the presidency in a demo- 
cratic election. He is still popular with 
some elements, and could win. 


ARGENTINA 


Once the richest Latin American Republic, 
Argentina, the President’s second stop, is 
striving to ride out the most serious eco- 
nomic storm in its history—the legacy of 
dictator Juan Perén, who left no gold re- 
serve and sent the peso plummeting. Presi- 
dent Arturo Frondizi’s belt-cinching policies 
have not been popular, and this has kept the 
nation on the brink of revolution, which 
constantly flares up in the form of strikes 
and riots. The Communists have formed a 
back-alley partnership with the Peronistas 
(Perén’s old supporters) and are seizing every 
excuse to widen the breach between presi- 
dent and people. They tried to oust Fron- 
dizi last June, but they underestimated him. 
He is still in office; they are in hiding. 

Frondizi, who has the backing of business- 
men, brokers, and bankers, was originally 
supported by the Communists but now be- 
lieves coexistence with them impossible. He 
needs 6 months of domestic peace before 
Argentina can begin to recover. If he fails, 
there may be no alternative but a dictator- 
ship. 

BRAZIL 

U.S. relations with Brazil—the President’s 
first stop on his trip—are at their lowest ebb 
in modern times. Brazilian leaders accuse 
the United States of treating their vast 
country as if it were a tiny Caribbean re- 
public. As a sort of economic declaration of 
independence, they signed a deal late last 
year with Russia for $200 million in foreign 
credits. 

In this year’s presidential election, soarihg 
inflation and grinding poverty will be the 
campaign issues. The United States can ex- 
pect to be roundly blamed for both. The 
Brazilian press is almost universally hostile 
to the United States. Brazilian leaders have 
appealed for a dramatic gesture such as the 
Marshall plan as evidence that the United 
States is not indifferent. If aid is not forth- 
coming, Brazil may start slipping away from 
the West. 

VENEZUELA 


Although Venezuela is enjoying an oil 
boom and has cash in the bank, Caracas, the 
capital, is ringed by slums whose inhabitants 
are nourished on Communist propaganda. 
Their frustrations could burst into riots, 
even revolution. 

President Romulo Betancourt has given 


- Venezuela a constitutional government, pop- 


ularly chosen, for the first time in history. 
He has made headway in setting up new 
industries, selling oil abroad, and starting 
low-cost housing projects. Betancourt also 
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has brought leaders of other parties into his 
government. Only the Communists have 
been frozen out. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


For more than 29 years, Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo has ruled the Dominican people as 
absolute boss and has rarely lost a night’s 
sleep. Now Fidel Castro has him awake 
nights. : 

Although the Republic’s economy slumped 
20 percent from July to October, Trujillo 
went on an arms-buying spree. Army of- 
ficers and civil servants were called on to 
donate a month’s salary to foot the bill, 
following the example set by free-spending, 
film-star-loving Gen. Rafael Trujillo, Jr., who 
gave up a $3,000 monthly pay check. 

Trujillo’s fears are by no means ground- 
less. Two Cuban-based rebel forces have 
invaded the Republic. Although both were 
repulsed handily, they rattled Trujillo badly. 
And intelligence reports have it that another 
invasion force is in training on Cuba’s Isle 
of Pines. It is said to consist of 3,000 des- 
perate men recruited from the ranks of com- 
mon criminals, 

NICARAGUA 


President Luis Somoza, a dictator trying 
desperately to change his spots, has two 
crosses to bear: his father’s name and Fidel 
Castro’s ambition. 

Somoza the elder, murdered by an assassin 
4 years ago, ruled Nicaragua for 20 years. 
His sons, Luis and Aprastasio Jr., have tried 
to erase old hatreds. But two rebel bands 
have drawn a bead on the Somozas. One is 
Cuban-trained, Communist-inspired, and 
Castro-directed. The other is anti-Commu- 
nist.and wary of the Cubans. The first tried 
an invasion by aid from Costa Rica. After 
a 4-hour fight three rebels and ‘three Somoza 
soldiers were killed. The 45-man anti-Com- 
munist attempt at invasion bogged down 
right at the start. 

The threat of invasion has prevented th 
Somoza brothers from rel their grip as 
much as they apparently would like. For 
hate of the family is rife, and Castro will not 
be curbed by one small reverse. 

PARAGUAY 

After a brief flirtation with democracy (“TI 
am to perfect a durable democratic regime”), 
Paraguay’s 46-year-old dictator, Gen. Al- 
fredo Stroessner, abandoned the idea. The 
end came when 800 high school students, 
protesting a trolley fare increase, were beaten 
and tear-gassed by police. The government 
canceled the increase, but 1,000 students 
marched on Asuncion’s largest school. They 
were met by police who flogged them. 

When Congress voted to “condemn the 
police methods,” Stroessner decided that de- 
mocracy had gone far enough. Now he is 
back running an absolute dictatorship, one 
of the chanciest jobs in this age. 


COLOMBIA 


Colombia’s rule is democratic but she also 
has economic problems, partly the result of 
looting by past dictators and partly because 
of her 1-crop coffee economy. Armed bands 
roam the countryside, attacking small towns. 
One source compared it to “the Wild West 
with machetes.” The casualty rate from 
bandits is eight deaths a day. Neither the 
police nor the army in this troubled nation 
has been able to deal with them. 


URUGUAY 


This sound, sincere little democracy of 
wool-growers—the President’s last stop— 
now is having troubles, for which the blame 
is placed primarily on the U.S. wool tariff. 
Quick to foment strife, Russia is pouring in 
propaganda. 

And Montevideo, Uruguay’s capital, seems 
to be a center of Communist intrigue. The 
Soviet Embassy has a staff of 70, gets more 
than 50 pouches of directives from Moscow 
every week. Five officials always meet the 
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pouches at Montevideo airport, hustle them 
straight to the Ambassador's residence. 
From here the Communist word is believed 
to fan out through the hemisphere. 


GUATEMALA 


Having once had entree to the presidential 
palace, Communists now are trying to get 
back in. A campaign-of sabotage, bombing, 
and terrorism has begun in an attempt to 
oust conservative President Ydigoras Fuentes 
and replace him with former President Jacob 
Arbenz, a pro-Communist: now in exile in 
Uruguay. Arbenz has declared himself ready 
to launch his coup from there. 

HalITr 


The US. Marines are back in Haiti, this 
time at the invitation of President Francois 
Duvalier. Duvalier invited them when he 


found himself caught between two strong- 


arm neighbors, Cuba’s Castro and the Do- 
‘minican Republic’s Trujillo. 

Duvalier seems to have been hexed since 
he took over the tiny republic. One of his 
chief problems—incongruous in this age—is 
that uneducated Haitians still believe in voo- 
doo charms and his enemies keep trying to 
-break his spell over his countrymen. 

While few others of our Latin neighbors 
adhere to voodoo, Duvalier’s problems in a 
sense typify those of the whole area. For 
every nation has its own difficulties with 
ignorance, poor education facilities, super- 
stition, and disease. Almost the entire hem- 
isphere suffers from abject poverty, crippling 
inflation, and underdeveloped resources, It 
is making progress, but there still are too 
many voids for many Latins. And where 
voids exist, quick-stepping communism” is 
ready to march in. 


How THE Reps Woo Mexico 
(By Thayer Waldo) 

Mexico Crry.—More than 900,000 persons 
flocked into Nationai Auditorium here re- 
cently to see the 2,400 exhibits of the famed 
Soviet trade exposition, making its first stop 
outside the United States. At the same 
time, Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas Mi- 
koyan came to call, Composer Dmitri Shos- 
takovich gave concerts. A 26-member Soviet 
delegation showed up at the Acapulco film 
festival. 

It was all part of a $500,000 propaganda 
offensive directed from Moscow. What kind 
of impact did it have? 

Parade was on hand to investigate this 
question with fair visitors. And as the an- 
swers above show, most Mexicans ‘are too 
sophisticated to be bowled over by Russian 
attention. Typical was the balanced com- 
ment of Prof. Eugenio Argudin, who teaches 
math at National Polytechnic Institute: 

“A marvelous display of scientific, indus- 
trial, and artistic achievement—but we pro-~- 
duce better consumer goods right here in 
Mexico.” 

Josefina Chavez Zuniga was blunt:. 

“I didn’t see one item that I’ buy in pref- 
erence to our own products.” 


THE COLD WAR 


Nonetheless, Russia’s big show could prove 
the single most ve investment in 
the East-West battle for men’s minds. For 
despite present good relations, Mexicans find 
it comforting to be reminded that the 


. United States has a strong rival on the inter- 


national scene. 

“Just look at that oilfield machinery,” 
said Angel Marquez, a hacienda field hand, 
after touring the exhibit. “Communism 
must be a fine thing and I’m sure Russia is 
@ good place to live.” 

“For 30 years I’ve been driving capitalist 
automobiles, and I can tell you they just 
don’t stand up,” said a cabdriver, an 
admitted Soviet admirer. 

And inside the exhibit halls were loose- 
leaf notebooks with signs urging visitors to 








record their impressions. One book had 72 
entries; 68 were laudatory. But they had a 
remarkable sameness of phrasing. “Symbol 
of the people’s progress” was a favorite. 
Th dissenters were outspoken: “Very impres- 
sive, very formidable,” wrote one. “Now I 
would like to hear a few words from the 
Hungarians.” 

But of all those interviewed by Parade, 
‘only three had harsh words for the United 
States—even among those who spoke glow- 
ingly of Russia. “You Americans hold a 
unique place in history for having tried to 
be benevolent to all the world,” said one 
left-minded lady. 

Mikoyan, the old Armenian trader, was 
shrewd enough to sense this. There were no 
attacks on the United States, just the famil- 
iar themes of coexistence, peace-is-wonder- 
ful, socialism-will-triumph. But he was not 
above the sly dig: “One reason I love Mexico 
is that nobody’s afraid of the word ‘revolu- 
tion’. ” 

Revolution is a patriotic word in Mexico, 
where the last big one took place only 50 
years back. But today revolution seems far 
away. For 10 years, Mexico has boomed. A 
whole new middle class has sprung up— 
hungry for the good life. In such an atmos- 
phere, communism seldom prospers. 

Against such a background, why did the 
Kremlin pick Mexico to launch its promotion 
campaign? One explanation was given by 
Mikoyan: trade. Another is that the exhibits 
were easy to move down from the United 
States. And certainly the idea of awaken- 
ing envy among all Latin peoples was in- 
volved. The fair will remain in Havana all 
this month, and may appear soon in Caracas, 
Venezuela, and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

For all their present prosperity, many 
Mexicans came, saw, and were impressed. 
But what will happen in less prosperous 
nations? There, in the view of such experts 
as US. Ambassador Robert C. Hill, Russia’s 
new drive could spell real 
trouble. 


\. 





Red China: Another Atrocity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the most 
recent example of Red Chinese terror 
and inhumanity is the tragic treatment 
of Bishop Walsh. I should like to in- 
clude in the Recorp a recent editorial 
oy the pages of the Newark Evening 

ews: 





BrsHop WALsnH’s FATE 

Americans, regardless of religious persua- 
sion, may hope, however faint such hope 
may be, that Red China will heed the US. 
Government’s formal appeal on behalf of 
Bishop Walsh, the latest victim of Commu- 
nist inhumanity. 

At 69 and in failing health, Bishop Walsh 
is condemned to 20 years’ imprisonment, in 
effect a life sentence, as “a longtime US. 
spy.” Such is Peiping’s way of rewarding 
this Maryknoll priest, who has served the 
Chinese people for 42 years. His real crime, 
of course, has been to spread the word of 
God to a people under the heel of a godless 
government. 

For any who may have forgotten Red 
China’s atrocities in Tibet, the fate of 
Bishop Walsh is a reminder of the evil na- 
ture of this government which aspires to sit 
in the United Nations. 
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More Social Security Means More Taxes 
EXTENSION bas REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Committee on Ways and Means 
is presently considering in executive ses- 
sion amendments to the Social Security 
Act. 

One of the important issues before the 
committee is whether or not we will 
approve an amendment such as that ad- 
vocated by my colleague from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Foranp], H.R. 4700 to bring 
within the framework of the OASI pro- 
gram a new program providing health 
care for the aged. 

In the February 27, 1960, issue of the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune an excel- 
lent editorial appeared dealing with this 
subject. One of the important and per- 
ceptive points made in this editorial 
points out the great progress that has 
been made in providing health care pro- 
tection under a free enterprise system 
of private insurance. The editorial goes 
on to comment that a governmental in- 
surance program directed toward the 
Federal socialization of this protection 
would do much to either impair or de- 
stroy this free enterprise undertaking. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I will include the text of that editorial 
from the Times-Picayune: 

Soctan Securiry AND MorE Taxes 

Taxes are a primary function of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, and that is the 
reason most of the social security bills are 
before that committee. They are primarily 
tax bills. If enacted some of them would 
mean taxes—in capital letters. 

A measure like the Forand bill, for in- 
stance, would probably hit taxpayers—by 
way of pay envelop deductions—for about 
$2 billion the first year, followed by a big 
increase year after year. This is the one so 
drawn as to get the socialization of medi- 
cine underway. It would grant to all social 
security old-age pensioners and dependents 
(also those eligible for the pension) 120 days 
@ year in hospitals and nursing homes and 
pay the physicians. The service would have 
to be obtained from hospitals and doctors 
listed by the welfare and health department. 
The Government would pay the money, not 
to the pensioners, but to the hospitals, nurs- 
ing homes and doctors. 

This venture into socialism would cost 
real money, of course. Its sponsors say that 
it would increase the social security pay en- 
velope deductions only one-quarter to one- 
half of 1 percent—at first, anyway. But the 
fact is that the payroll cut is already up to 
6 percent and in another 9 years will be at 
least 9 percent without any further liberal- 
izations and without the Forand bill. The 
way things are going the deduction soon 
could be 12 or 15 percent (half from em- 
ploye and half from employer). Add that 
to the Federal income tax deduction of 20 
percent or more plus still more deductions 
to come, and it can be seen that the take- 
home could be pretty badly shrunken. Some 
States are working on the envelope deduc- 
tion for State income taxes (which are tend- 
ing to rise) and there is a bill in Congress 
now to authorize the Government to deduct 
city transaction or income taxes from the 





‘of Agriculture which amount to 
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salaries of Government employees for the ac- 
count of the city governments. 

As an election year gesture, Congressmen 
feel bound to do something in line of social 
security—at the public expense, naturally, 
Maybe they are not quite ready to take the 
leap into Forand socialism but there are 
plenty of other envelope-deduction plans 
thgy can choose fron. Senator JOHN KEN- 
NeEDY has one in to allow people 65 or over 
90 days of hospitalization and 120 days of 
nursing. That would be very costly also. 

The administration, acting through the 
welfare and health department, is expected 
to come up with a counterproposition to 
grant any person 65 or over a hospital policy 
(not surgery or medical) that would pay the 
hospitalization after the beneficiary paid 
the first $200 or $250. 

In connection with these bills, the public, 
it seems to us, needs to consider two things: 
How much payroll deduction it can stand 
for these social security liberalizations and 
how far it wants the Government to go with 
its medical socialization. 

Within a few years, we surmise practically 
everybody will be covered with private pre- 
paid medical and hospital policies, if the 
present trend is not interrupted with Federal 
socialization. ‘The real problem here is to 
provide policies that will reasonably meet the 
soaring cost of medicine and nursing. Some 
hospitalization policies are now fairly ade- 
quate but generally insurance policies for 
medicine and surgery for people over 65 are 
either too costly or are inadequate, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, you will re- 
call yesterday I included information on 
loans made under the 1959 crop price 
support programs by the Commodity 
Stabilization Service of the Department 


than $50,000 per producer. 
At that time I stated that the $50,000 
limitation which I proposed is higher 
than desired. It should be reduced to 
$25,000 or less, but from a practical 


standpoint the opposition to my limita- 


tion among the Democratic Members of 
Congress dictates the position of suggest- 
ing a $50,000 limitation if one is hopeful 
to have such passed. 

. The following are the 1959 crop price 
support commodity loans for wheat only 
under $50,000 but more than $25,000 by 
producer. This report covers only wheat 
for the loanmaking period terminated 


on January 31, 1960; and the amounts . 


shown represent loans made, without re- 
gard to whether the loans have been re- 
paid or will be repaid before maturity. 

If the limitation as suggested in my 
bill were reduced to $25,000, the Federal 
Government would not be required to 
make similar loans next year. These 
loans result in a loss to the taxpayer, be- 
cause it is not required that the repay=- 
ment be made in money, rather repay- 
ment can be made by commodity. This 
results in a loss of millions of dollars to 
the taxpayer. 
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. af 
1959 cop price-support commodity loans under $50,000 but more than $25,000, by producer 2 
WHEAT a 
T i 
Producer Address Quantity | Amount Producer Address Amount a 
| vane ioe ieteed 
iaiaten er enceceenntpoensensal cneemmnsteneens ae + 
* 
° ARIZONA KANsas—continued i 
Rancho Ti Prieta, I: d Black | Eloy, Ariz a $36, 467.12 || Charles Breeding Rolla, Kans. 22, 300 795.00 : 
c erra Prieta, Inc, an joeneaialiiabanlihial . 12 || Charles Breeding-...................} Rolla, Kans_......... sae $36 
Land Farms, Boe. - Ake & ie W, Wes esscndcon Oakley, Kana. --222--- 21, 117 | 85, 688 28 : 
W. R. Gorsuch & Son............... ND csclicbimancnnel 19, 611 | 34, 907. 58 # 
ARKANSAS Roberson Bros.............-.........| 8t. Francis, Kans.......}. 18,388 | 32, 546.76 » 
F Bros.............-.----.-.-.| Kensignton, Kans.......} 17,687 | 32,367.21 i 
—  ~ Wesson Farms, Inc...-.-..-------.--- Victoria, Ark...-.-...--| 17, 856 | 33,926.40 || W. D. B 32, 141. 67 ; 
1 OU, ic SCI isan nsccctcmmgeincinitoconed Hughes, Ark............ 17, 381 | 32, 501.83 sl so 700 oe i 
CALIFORNIA oa 5 + 
1 sldilaistdennilagticaien .| Firebaugh, Calif........| 22,645 | 47,781.66 ; 20, 796. 10 ‘ 
hice WOR csadiriainnnes 21, 226 | 44, 786. 32 16, 408 | 29, 633. 55 ; 
: MeFarland, Calif. 18, 998 | 36, 096. 20 15, 575 | 28,813, 44 t 
‘ Woodland, Calif. 17, 517 | 34, 158. 79 ie 15, 708 | 28, 646, 40 a 
Fijrebaugh, Calif... 17, 627 | 34,019.34 || Will R. & Willis Christian.......... 4 serpncrehenes 16, 178 | 28, 635. 06 4 
Five Points, Calif.....-- 16, 856 | 32, 592.08 |] R. H. Garvey Estate... .—---—----- , Kans....-.-----.| 16,908 | 28, 211. 04 4 
Ri niwchindsn stated Bakersfield, Calif. ...... 14, 909 | 30, 757.87 || Perry A. Williams................... Rolla, Kans_......... 17, 050 | 28, 147. 35 a 
Lewis Ge Brown, Floto & Kirksly, | Madera, Calif..........- 15, 762 | 30,416.70 || Vernon Irvin_......... spsitetenuicninaasiiptin Goodland, Kans.----.-- 15, 306 | 27, 703. 86 if 
Adobe Ranch, Charles 8. Drew..-------------------| Garden City, Kans.....| 15, 402 | 27, 560.58 
ER SE Ears San Miguel, Calif....... 14,00 | 26,308: 64 B S..D. He WeBe 2 ci cccckccncikiciesecnncc Ingalls, Kans-_.......... 16, 081 | 27, 499. 07 ; 
SN Gi: WU iirc nicintincintciniansinde San Luis Opispo, Calif..| 13,263 | 25,067.07 |} Marshall Farms-..................-- Brewster, Kans.........| 15,952 | 27,118.96 E 
. Alphonse Richard. ...c.c0ss-ousenm|aceas a ceinise le icnihinieetintis 15, 879 | 26, 993. 5 3 
COLORADO Harry FE. Wright. .......-..<..-...s. Kans..........} 15,208 | 26, 762. ' 
Flory & Rockhold...................| Salina, Kans_........... 15, 524 | 26, 701. 57 
Masinow lee. oj osteo ceo ccccend Woodrow, Colo......... 27, 855 | 49, 464.82 || Charles Bernard Estate_............- Ho , Nebr........|. 15,179 | 26,259.67 . 4 
IPN ILS 6.6 ines tersionsmresciisinidclalicweneid Elizabeth, Colo_........ 27, 995 | 48,431.07 || C, B. Campbell_..................... Lamar, newcueneveea} 14,646 | 26, 630. 50 ot 
William Stretesky..................- Julesburg, Colo. .......- 27, 105 | 47,704. 80 FB. CCCP snnnicenvienessiannil Garden City, ~-«wn} 14,106 | 26, 552.80 a 
Eresch & Hinkhouse.............-..- Burlington, Colo... 27, 567 | 46,348.79 || Roy OG a sien ssinhncclibiecttagcskiee ss subir Satanta, Kans...........| 13, 585 | 25,039. 75 ; 
Willard & Frances Hubbs-_-.--....-- Byers, Colo..... 26, 005 | 45, 248. 70 
Wood Land Co, care of J. P. Morrow.| Lincoin, Nebr- 27, 550 | 43, 764. 11 MINNESOTA 
Arthur W. Fritton.... .| Arapahoe, Colo 22, 837 | 41, 563. 94 
Harold Kuckartz_...... .| Arriba, Colo... 22, 663 | 40,340.14 || Phillip W. Pearson. ..............-.. Lancaster, Minn........; 16, San 
J. W. ©, Davis.....-.-- "| Bennett, Colo... 22, 811 | 39,919. 25 || William Sezepanski...--.--.-...-----| Stephen, Minn_....-..| 18,914 | 25, 323. 79 
R. N. Knudsen & Don Knudsen.....| Arapahoe, Colo......... 21,976 | 39, 556. 80 es 
Kenneth Kinnie....................- Julesburg, Colo.........| 22,450 | 39, 287.50 MISSOURI 
WOUMGE BTOR.... .nccnwcnnennccsecvns EVO, Ei ictmasinncncsil 22, 985 | 38, 615. 35 
Cheyenne Wells, Colo...| 20, 407 | 36, 936.67 || Dearmont Oliver. .............-..-.- East Prairie, Mo........ , 458 | 33, =e 
Hugo, Colo.....--.....- 20, 360 | 35, 426.40 || Carl Donath._....----2..-. eanebiide Palmyra, Mo......----- 17, 961 | 33, 388. 
‘ Walsh, Colo............. 20, 000 | 35, 200.00 || Ed Marshall & Sons................. Charleston, Mo........- 15, 312 | 28, 125. 54 
Nunn, Colo............. 18, 841 | 33, 160. 16 
Strasburg, Colo. ........ 17,813 | 31, 172.75 MONTANA ; 
Rogger, Colo............ 17, 304 | 30, 108. 96 
Holly, Colo. ............ 16, 583 | 29,759.40 || Allen Kolstad...............-...-.--- Chester, Mont.......-..; 20,406 | 46,989.00 
Akron, Ohio. ..........- 16, 478 | 20, 167.21 || Carl Brown........-25s.0.s.0.-c20e0-]-.--- GO. .--ccecnnsawnnsen| 27,254 | 44,71. B 4 
Watkins, Colo. ......... 16, 836 | 20,144.04 || W. R. Selstad.__........ Falls, 27,691 | 44, 318: OT 
Boone, Colo......-...--- 16, 658 | 28,996.10 || Brown & Brown..-.........--.---..-|--.-- 26, 635 | 42, 083. 26 
Towner, Colo._.... 16, 565 | 27,994. 85 || John Keil & Sons-___.... 25, 413 | 40,914.98 
Broomfield, Colo. 13, 984 | 27,968.00 || George A. Gray & Son... 25, 148 | 40, 893. 30 
Genoa, Colo___.. 15, 778 | 27, 453.72 || Newell Nish............. vie 24, 527 '| 39, e 
Julesburg, Colo 15, 640 | 27,370.00 || Sylvia E. Grvel, Richard and Robert 22,615 | 37,047. 
Nunn, Colo... 15, 788 | 27,813. 24 Grvel. 
Genoa, Colo... 36, 456 1°87, 096. Ti Vie Get... 28. ne cicececenscccnsnes 22, 648 | 36, 916, 24 
Limon, Colo_. 15, 082 | 26, 996.78 || Kraft & Martin_..................... Havre, Mont...........| 22,833 | 36,761.13 
sini Springfield, Colo_........ 15, 923 | 26, 760.36 || Dwight J. Charlson_................. Carter, Mont...........| 22,628 | 36, 728,08 4 
Shirley B. Garvey. ................-- Fort Worth, Tex........ 15, 957 | 26, 647. 64 || Bjelland & Robinson Offerdahl, Ole Conrad, Mont..........| 22,351 | 36,415.04 
Arthur Marquardt._................. Julesburg, Colo_........ 15, 178 | 26, 492. 50 Offerdahl. ‘ 
. RE TR, WOME SE ch rnsnssievetiinnaesDeloceenad Topeka, Kans........... 15, 714 | 26, 241. 83 I i recent awiiiacwmesutnnalicd 20, 320 | 36, 388. 91 
} f Polett Te, Terkeer.. .csvvinccisnsciccance- Arapahoe, Colo. .......- 14, 146 | 25,200.90 || H. B. Kolsted................-.....- 21, 228 | 34, 813.92 
Vale Oreek Ranch, Ine..............- 21, 357 | 34, 464.98 
IDAHO Herbert G. Bite... ncswcsesosninns 21, 201 | 34, 346. 62 
Walter Banka & Sons......-..------- 21, 208 | 34, 008. 44 
; ir a NN, icnewiniinihiccnainnnsritillindl Kamiah, Idaho.......... 28, 531 | 46, 220.30 || R. ©. Conover, Jr., Max Conover.... 21, 067 | 33, 917.87 
F Robert & Seth Ricks................. Rexburg, Idaho.........} 28,289 | 45,545.29 || Elton W. Goog..... Wii dinrwwdnativgsoedl 20, 666 | 33,272. 26 
', A. E. Bott and Demar Bott......... Newdale, Idaho......... 28, 687 | 45, 307.18 || Birkeland & 20, 468 | 32, 953. 48 
) F Peet GiIGUG... ccc cnsnensawenence American Falls, Idaho... 25, 806 | :42, 472. 64 |} H. W. Walker 19, 116 | 31, 825. 36 
. The Lloyd Ranch..................-- Lewiston, Idaho... 22, 988 | 39,999.12 |} Cormier Farming Co 19, 460 | 31, 525. 20 
Wittman Farms, Inc...... “| Lapwai, Idaho._ 23,835 | 39,088.86 |} Oliver and Greta Morkrid_ 19, 057 | 81, 062. 91 
) W. B. Savage Ranches, In .| Kimberly, Idaho 23, 227 | 38, 960. 61 Colony. 19, 276 | 31, 034. 36 
l .| American Falls, Idaho. . 24, 035 | 38, 782.47 || W Wilson. 19, 152 | 30, 834. 72 
3 .| St. Anthony, Idaho... 25, 076 | 38, 115. 57 || B. D. Haxton 18, 446 | 30, 159. 78 
. .| Garfield, Wash.......... 21, 329 | 37,325.75 || Robert 8S. and L. G. Bradbook......- 18, 594 | 30, 122.28 
f Bros_.... .| Worley, Idaho. ......... 21, 698 | 35, 588. KT Raneh 18, 620 | 30, 006, 18 
rere SOS ccc ctivsindttitennke Lewiston, Idaho. ...... «| 21, 589 | 36,398.47 |) J Grain Co. 18, 277 | 20, 974, 28 
m Se, SOMO A, wishh in cisbuinetparitiotawthinliie Rexburg, Idaho.........] 23,316 | 34,974 61 || Deerfield, Colony. 18, 453 | 29, 709.33 
1 ESO TD, POC oo cctctscttcsiciorrncnon do ks MaaeuciiiadecitiniteNinel 20, 613 | 32, 933. 67 B —— 18, 134 | 29, 389. 76 
| Shayne Linderman.................. Newdale, Idaho......... 20, 181 | 32, 289.60 |} R. Michael Meni ont 18, 452 | 29, 309. 57 
Richard Lawson.........------------ Tensed, Idaho...-...--2 16, 390 | 31, 813. 41 QOD ii oo oie acces cckeks Great Falls, Mont.-.-..| 18, 059 29, 074. 98 
: Se aang] amin a a ansn as ant | aeaed et | FW. Bwiimey= 2s san “Gildferd, Montz) ert | gears 
; ngus, an , James | Burley, Idaho_.......... s . W. IF Soa wii cian cassia aoe ns lanl ‘ p 
y Nowland. Tavton & nolead Wileht.-22-| Mowe lest] aan | 
y UE. SERMONS .. .nriecntcdcbatiionts Fairfield, Idaho. ........ 17,614 | 27,957.16 || Roy Kilflenbeck__...............-...- Scobey, Mont..........- 16, 305 & 117.12 
t Dommins Bv6s.... «6 sccnpeccetonewenp Roy, Idaho: ............ 16, 27, 121. 57 Richland, Mont. 15, 596 | 27, 760. 88 
d MiOrOld Heston... caccccccuccmeconcs Tekoa, ‘Wash..........-. 15, 262 | 26, 648. 52 17, 123 | 27, me of 
Ed 8. Covington....................- Rexburg, 16, 382 | 26, 268. 94 16, 678 | 26, 861. wal 
Ss. Stanton Becker_..................... Genesee, I 15, 901 | 25, 918 54 16, 616 | 26, 818. 78 , 
RN cid in athe nieipenrerdantibibine Nezperce, Idaho 16,000 | 25, 760.00 16, 289 be | : i 
. 16, 447 | 26, 479. 
Z apes 16344 | 20,117.78 
Shafer & Losch............-s.0.-20-- East Alton, Ml......... 16, 022 | 30,902.37 || Jess Kilgore..........................| Three Forks, Mont....-| 16, 106 | 26, 097.29 
y Eagle Implement Co_........---.--- Billings, Mont ._..-..--- - 17, 048 | 26, 082. 67 . 
a1 KANSAS Peter Christofferson..........-....--| Big Sandy, Mont.......; 16,087 | 26,060.04 4 
‘0 Charles Shelton._....................} Cut Bank, Mont........4 16,792 | 25, 740.96 
J. Ernest Bertrand. ~................. Oakley, Kans........... 28, 902 | 49, 990, 89 ss Partnership........-.....-- Mott, Mont.......... 15, 678 es 
se ‘Charles & Carl R. Lacas............ Johnson, Kans..........| 27,652 | 48,491.52 || M: Lf er Kremlin, Ment. -..... 15, 889 | 25, 304. 95 4 
2 i, hs, SERGONET . on. .rocnduawecntnan oa ‘ ctrercnmanesblicted 27, 600 | 46,475.00 || Barbara Witt......... Aetadwckcccasad Fort Benton, Mont_....|. 15,280 | 25, 257. 42 ng 
Clarence Simmonds. ................ 8 i vipiticanagion 25, 704 | 46,010. 16 ‘ 
y= iD, Wilber White. ...........-.....1] Goodland, - Kans... 25, 921 | 45, 361. 75 | NEBRASKA ag 
y= Frasier Farms.............---.-.....| Sharon Springs, Kans...) 24, 756 888.00 || j 
is ar. RT. MoOrdigitt...cowceccccces Ness City, Kans....... 25, 289 020.29 |} Louts Be -——-stonmncapsiiien Nebr. 28, 400 | 49,700.00 i 
} 8..E. Dennis__.......... ENE Nebr. -22, 514 | 39,624.64 || Kosmicki i si aaepiipebioiiaidlaelies al a oe 43, 920. 78 hy 
to Gunnels Farms..........-...--..-0-. Colby, Kans............{ 23,017 | 89,128.90 || Bailey Partnership..................: Big Spr Nebr......- 276 | 42, 057.36 an 
: OF, it OUNUOR Ls... wicimonsnccsabede Tribune, Kans....... w=-| 21,178 | 37, 696. 84 || Michael Manning_................- ..| Hem » Nebr.....- 22, 326 | 39,740.28 a 



















































Producer Address Quantity 
pledged 
NEBR..SKA—continued 
Bushels 
Sim & Mark Schekall, Ora Phillips, | Hemingford, Nebr.-....| 21,655 
Norman Anderson. 
SEA vintnsivsaiinsipl wee--| Sidney, Nebr_.........-| 23, 416 
att TO stein esti meneerint «s-<cees-| Rushville, Nebr........- 19, 968 
orrison & Aifeifa_.-....---.-| Harvard, Nebr....-..--- 18, 510 
Robert R. Elliott........... decd wkas Solvang, Nebr.......... 18, 701 
I la ibn tinernencsencwes ee oa RES 19, 007 
A. L. Rosener & Sons_.........-....- Daykin, Nebr--.........- 7, 646 
BN aiidicin ciethinntynenonrnteatsnsillllitiiioel Palisade, Nebr.........- 16, 852 
RS OSE Hemingford, Nebr...... 17,412 
Fred & Wayne Lyon.........--.-..- Merna, Nebr......-...-- 15, 739 
NE I te ae Sidney, Nebr--...-...-.- 16, 080 
E Schefcik..........-.-..-+--..-} Alliance, Nebr........-- 15, 444 
RT ian canereminiilinal Glenvil, Nebr.....-..--- 15, 688 
Kimball, Nebr_.....-... 15, 473 
Belvidere, Nebr........- 13, 658 
Imperial, Nebr.........- 14, 314 
ON a 4, 
Hastings, Nebr.....-.-.- 14, 738 
Clovis, N. Mex.... 18, 992 
sume oe REE 19, 954 
Portales, N. Mex... 19, 794 
Rogers, N. Mex... 17, 959 
Clovis, N. Mex.... 14, 448 
Pingree, N. Dak-.-..... 17,051 
Conway, N. Dak....... 16, 618 
Toc ninnpisinhnatin gasket’ Edinburg, N. Dak...-..-. 15, 143 
Forest River, N. Dak...| 14,084 
The Orleton Farm.................-- London, Ohio..........- 19, 979 
OKLAHOMA 
8 eee ee Mepen, ObIRsc oc ccennes 28, 000 
IE NB os nw nnninsinnncnbinkin Turpin, Okla..........- 25, 589 
III 2k ttn nwiemaltuminonns Frederick, Okla......... 22, 060 
SS ee eee Anadarko, Okla.........| 20, 567 
NN EEE. Red Rock, Okla......... 19, 535 
¥. W, Zaloudek..---.------...------- Krelmin, Okla...-.----- 19, 599 
Bas MN I ih cil iiceacignciensnentemeptitinininie Guymon, Okla.........-. 18, 291 
na allied Hooker, Okla.......-..- 17, 111 
George Vanpool.................--..- Miame, Okla......-. e-es-| 13,999 
OREGON 
R.N. Olsen & Chas. L. Powell...... Moro, Oreg...... 26, 412 
Raymond & Raymond. Helix, Oreg...... 28, 000 
Storie & Storie.__.. Pendleton, Oreg-- 26, 969 
Echo, Oreg-....... 25, 000 
Pendleton, Oreg-. 25, 097 
Mikkalo, Oreg_.. 25, 608 
Pendleton, Oreg.. 24, 624 
Condon, Greg... -| 24,079 
Mayville, Oreg-... -| 24,808 
SN itl onnaitasnscianaie Touchet, Wash_._ e--| 23,834 
TO NU inate cr onanen The Dalles, Oreg--.-.--- 22, 506 
Davis Bros., William Neal_..........}..... ee a! 22,171 
Denward L. Bergevin................ NE EEE DEE 22, 856 
Rietmann Bros...... ientepnminenininio sobdovelcinisiianl ae 21, 994 
Herman Snyder-_..................... Pendleton, Oreg-......-. 23, 440 
Walker Whitacre Ranch............. At SN acta cesicsteenteniel 23, 374 
Purchase Ranches_...........-...--- Pendleton, Oreg........- 23, 303 
Adams Livestock Co...............-. Athena, Oreg__......... 23, 222 
Leonard Dorenzen & Son-...........- Pendleton, Oreg-_........ 21, 235 
Timmermann & Co_.............. cialiiabiel A nt cahattystinjerasaniiends 21, 042 
Ss i centinnthiginendciubisnince | [a 21, 615 
ames H. Maloney._............ dail DORE IEOE...cnnnacapen 20, 429 
W. D. Hardie & Sons_............ «---| Condon, Oreg.........-. 21, 229 
Harold G. Steen.._... cienientiahedaaaiael Milton Freewater, Oreg_| 20, 482 
McElligott Bros..................- 2 “Se w--| 20, 169 
i I io csnitainiennin sqsamidinctnaldatelidl ON sinian sigan 19, 951 
PAE OTN so semmewonsiienenil Pilot Rock, Oreg_....... 21, 562 
O, H. Harris & Harold Coe._........| Joseph, Oreg............ 20, 173 
Franklin Lindstrom................. SOR CIOOE .. 5... nciniep sites 18, 802 
R.A. ES in ciachevanciciintie leche! Belix, Oreg...........-. 19, 317 
Ww. Steen & Steen Land Co..| Milton Freewater, Oreg.| 18,750 
8. E. B 668 Ot BORE... cnckdiccnacs} MAGUE, OFER. <.ncccnccsss 19, 562 
I is I he. 6-0 ccineneernetinstilieeeinssieil 
G. A. Sargent & Carl Tuggle.._...... 
Lioyd K. McRae & Schvening Bros_. 
NN NE i iin cmectstinninie seein 
ore Valentine; Ed Rice.............. 
¥ et H. — ios 
yer Farms, 
Brooks 
Van Buskirk & Lloyd 
Coleman 





a 
eran = 
‘He , CEE xnnnncinpin) 
Pendleton, Ss iectaenl.. ie 


Richard W. Hampton..............- 028 
B. NN. SQUD6... 2c. ccnnecoscpounaccune — OTreg...---cc0--| 14, 951 
Gene swanercececee-e-eseee-| Grass Valley, Oreg......| 15,993 
John E EMH. Garter | Pendleton, Greg 2---_| 15, 603 
Harry ptemanmectesiniade 20 ENE, OFC conccen 3A 
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1959 crop price-support commodity loans under $50,000 but more than $25,000, by producer—Continued 
WHEAT —Continued 


Amount 
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OREGON—continued 


dda See apbinintnanueeneied Na thal ecaael 
Walla Walla, Wash_.... 
Wallowa, Oreg_......... 



























































aac dla iete Nhat anteiaatomneeifuiaiten Grass Valley, Oreg......} 14,371 
i inthe cteeteteiaialeitions cn ciececemsiennt 14, 382 
Maupin, Oreg........... 13, 955 
Sisal lnstiiilaniesigiingaliaiice Wasco, Oreg............} 14,880 
Sg semana Portland, Oreg.......... 14, 000 
Marshall E. Meyers. .............-.- Echo, Oreg........ce0c< 14, 314 
DI D6 io oo, eecincinnvintonnneed Prescott, Wash._....... 5, 
nistdandintigicegnieaaiitatlens Milton-Freewater, Oreg. 15, 153 
I ee ene OTe... a nendeansal , 245 
Stila dai cteinstadeb aiarends Adams, Oreg...........- 14, 220 
8. E. or Ada Brogoitti............... are 15, 000 
I. Z. Weimar & Sons............-.... Condon, Oreg.........-- 13, 908 
Morehouse & Elliott................. Wasco, Oreg............| 14, 542 
NES TR ioc cnncetinanadecvhiis Pendleton, Oreg......... 13, 941 
eS eee Condon, Oreg......--..- 14, 464 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Dennis L. Anderson..........-.....- Oneda, 8. Dak.......... 22, 507 
Orville Schwarting. .--| Batesland, 8. Dak. 19, 033 
Robert Weimer... .-.| Martin, 8, Dak... 16, 267 
RE PPUE cic chmeannnechncsmanbiniite ia wera 14, 774 
Na Dalhart, Tex..........-.| 27,175 
Liccladsinssessednigesinigs nlite Perryton, Tex...........] 24, 081 
a a Sunray, Tex............| 24,364 
Atl anil ompatangsniiunegnpinetie Hartley, Tex...........- , 552 
| ci aii caea ta enenignitaibsiaiie SN OE tiie mitnnel 21, 457 
Nia nities inenieetiiltisicheniad Dumas, Tex.......i....} 20, F50 
i ie eenbeth Hereford, Tex........... 19, 478 
hues Panhandle, Tex......... 19, 870 
Nas hs seinsaepdecing CO BO iediae abi lit 20, 000 
Dathert, 'Tek..cccestsnes 19, 252 
aa leet eae tances Dumas, Tex. .-........-. 19, 616 
Fil ddpintae slither stinomaalieddl Spearman, Tex.........- 19, 
Wi Sithi natenmanieniitininess DOGS, TOE. cncicniiaknonn 19, 314 
aa to nidatecatantrmeistiinan I NIE nis ninmsincntenanieniel 17, 547 
SOR cident insite cscneneyeenpiinaiiitin Wildorado, Tex....-.... 17, 493 
iipsthndiaptipiasiinmmncas aptinans Hartley, Tex............ 525 
E cergeneanieliianishen indian Farnsworth, Tex........| 18,038 
Stk Andi inink euiemmennniniahennan’ PI, TRIE. wisitertioniscines 18, 003 
iS iomdbienbatnnmeanasiuntielel Floydada, Tex........../ 16,929 
Lo lirtomesmensineneniptninanen ili I EE ys diimaisinetiin 6, 929 
Rh idl cian cinttiagpetpenthinliin Dalhart, Tex.......-.... 6, 754 
icaliesielgetienpliasateidl Beverly Hills, Calif.....| 16,461 
SOS SR SESE Stratford, Tex........... , 684 
DW nti einenceencdibh Dumas, Tex ._..--- 15, 699 
L. T. Wright & Ethel Lance-........- Farnsworth, Tex. 15, 000 
John A. Smith & J. B. Turner. -| Hereford, Tex.... 14, 679 
Claude W. Sloan... --| Amarillo, Tex.. 15, 545 
Floydada, Tex. 15, 539 
Cuties Stratford, Tex.. 14, 731 
Dathart, Tex... 15, 754 
iam igi ns 15, 473 
Sinaias Friona, Tex... 14, 964 
Ss perm aibimiahimmmmencenidientenlt Sunray, Téx-_-.. . 14, 749 
tics taiemibeiiminenttalciaaiatioas Dalhart, Tex.........--- 15, 000 
diieiinaninannamminerannat sited ES RS Tt 
, WASHINGTON 
Harol A. Oliver_........ meetin ilcbtetens Prescott, Wash-........-. 28, 764 
I ie anise. oewtidtibimdiliiiione daha nnn 25, 019 
Jim 8., Mary Lee Joanne, Lester L., | Walla Walla, Wash..... 26, 854 
and Mary 8. Robison. 
i VED BARD... cnsiutieqnnagniléhanecteive ws: 1h.) i ciniedeinintton excess] 26,853 
Ad ineesalicainalbiiball Lind, Wash.........-.--| 26,934 
aie cctentiptie anti Dayton, Wash.........-| 28, 549 
EE ETE? Walla Walla, Wash.....| - 27,876 
SDs wkentesdlipibbeeicniamseeel , 949 
podwnmontinnibnniabisiel On. cneemneionaéian’ .:\ aaa 
AE csmaemntinnetbntd haiti dca , 305 
Liemalgeiahnwcnaisndalaiit LENG, WOE .cnanequnwatie , 898 
7 ETE AE » ere , 309 
i eer IIE a deiias cniciiadiatin Starbuck, Wash.........| 27,248 
sagtiest, Richard, and Kenneth | Walla Walla, Wash.....| 25,478 
wsley. 
Chester L. Henson-.........-...-..-- Prosser, Wash__......-.- 24, 564 
Milton R. Loney estate.............. Walla Walla, Wash..... 26, 857 
ons LaMD. « .....--ecce-ecesesue-| Spokane, Wash......<<<| 26,672 
oO See Dayton, Wash.......... , 500 
Dage Es ientbaastinensinisninnecernserm «--| Garfield, Wash.......... 25, 321 
B, W. Tyrreill........ sattseususéesten} MORO WICt, WOGh.<.cé 23, 213 
— Colley. ....... iassiinnaehoanonsnbitinienlibuni Connell, Wash...... w=--| 22,164 
R. J; MceWhorter..........---.......| Prosser, Wash. ..... eoen| 22,014 
Darell Pepiot......-.--.-------.- <---| Connell, Wash.....---.-| 22, 
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1959 crop price-support commodity loans under $50,000 but more than $25,000, by producer—Contitiued re 
WHEAT—Continued 









































































tf 
: Producer Producer 4 
F reo hornhe wate i rs 
ad # 
: WASHINGTON—Continued Ki 
A. 8. $36, 285.91 || Matt Lyons._.......... -| Waltsburg, Wash... $28, 804. 84 ¥ 
Mrs. 36, 272. 60 || Harry Carstensen & Son .| Almira, Wash_...... 28, 690. 20 a 
36, 249.61 |} Carl H, Repp.....—... | F 28, 585, 29 i 
By : 36, 237.58 || Fred Hofer & Sons......--.-.-..----- Walla Walla, Wash... 28, 462. 25 “4 
7 Joseph W, Mader...----2----2------- se, Wash. .......-. S5 741 010- 0 R. D. POT 4... << nencndencucuute Lacrosse, Wash. _....... 28, 453. 47 i 
Archie Schroeder......-.-....-.-----. Wilbur, Wash_._......-- 35, 514.12 |} Edward E. Topper. .......4-.......- Harrington, Wash....... 28, 418. 39 % 
ie; MOND. .-¢ 5 cca4 | nasa -caccees Prescott, Wash....------ 35, 487.47 || Joe T. Smith__._...22 22222222 Sprague. Wash_...._...- 28, 403. 70 
ky Allen Dale Struthers...............-- Eureka, Wash.-........- 85, 216.901 Vitgtl De vit.......ncnstincencscupeaenes alla Walla, Wash.._.. 28, 399. 29 : 
eee A BOM oes ec cewue cs Pomeroy, Wash.......-- 34, 969. 69 |} Harold Gwinn_--...................- Dayton, Wash. ......... 28, 384, 44 ; 
BUICK BOLVEES, F8 acs. cn nccsnenpiienaeens Loe), Wisi. ssc. ake 34, 947.48 || Herbert Franz. ......-...-.......-... Marlin, Wash_......2.. 28, 356. 44 r 
I a ea Brewster, Wash........- 34, 311. 24 |} Andrew Nilles.._...........-.-.....- Mansfield, Wash........ 28, 189, 96 
NE Dic WE Oca duces cckndne Mae Pomeroy, Wash........- 34, 235.01 || Richard F. McKiernan._.....-...... Pomeroy, Wash_........ 28, 185. 19 ; 
SEE PONE S555. dim dakonsndococsane Starbuck, Wash._......- 34, 206. 58 |} Alex E. Repp..........-.-...-222.-.. 28, 085. 82 t 
‘sae. Ered Zimmer. ..........------------- Lacrosse, Wash... -.....- 33, 934. 62 || Zakarison & Sauls... 28, 034. 60 i 
r Alma Smith...........-.---. Dayton, Wash_....-. 5 33, 922. 83 || Garnett W. White. 27, 992. 97 i 
Ray L. Small, Jr........--- Lowden, Wash.... ‘ 33, 660.00 || James E>, Oreilly 27, 982. 80 4 
Robert or Minnie Franz. Ritzville, Wash_.- iY 33, 600.00 |} Melvin Moore... 27, 865, 14 . 
Howard Pettyjohn_...... Prescott, Wash___. - 33, 506.44 || L. D. Whitmore. s 27, 831. 34 
Henry L. Vincent.........- Walla Walla, Wash___-- 33, 475. 95.|| Orville Hart 27, 505. 26 
EE EE .- ccccéponcutisusccanrabeleened ie a.slsobisasinedsaise odptinadh 33, 462.00 || Wanieta Heilman, Hofer Bros., Paul | South Los Angeles, Calif. 27, 412. 20 
ie Bis PRON Gctbsnkantndpacehionceou Dayton, Wash.........- 33, 455. 92 8. Hofer. 
SE POI io ics srs nage Pullman, Wash......... 33, 400.82 |] Eldon Lepere_.....................-- Harrington, Wash...... 27, 347. 56 
Ed Richard & Marcus Stueckle_._._- Lacrosse, Wash. .......- 33, 281. 67 || Thomas J. Byer & Sons_............. Pomeroy, Wash_........ 27, 280. 99 
NN SN a EASELS NS RIN he 33, 268.76 || E. W. & M. E. Johnson__.._........ Garfield, Wash. ........ 27, 057. 40 j 
Ferguson & Williams Ranches-_.....-. Milton Freewater, Wash. 33, 220.55 |} Mrs. Olin 8. Maybelle, R. Brown, | Spokane, Wash_........ 26, 939. 52 i 
OG: F , MOVIREGs cnitinknncdnncuncaee Connell, Wash_........- 33, 203. 43 executor. ; 
BRO OIED.. 6 naicbnnapbiidnncncdevidksls Lacrosse, MRS Suto 32, 838. 62 || Clarence Adams, Jr__....-.........-- Coulee City, Wash...... 26, 926, 81 i 
OB Sl RR Et RAE St Walla Walla, Wash. .... 32, 748.93 || Joe T. Webster, A. M. Britton. ..... College Place, Wash 26, 724. 39 ; 
I I a wc Tha as sntotupentcrgic Pomeroy, Wash_........ 32, 683. 29 |} Smith Bros. Ben L. & W, T........- Odessa, Wash........... 26, 462. 61 
PeenO SUN io cleenemeakesaniod Kahlotus, Wash_........ 32, 615. 07 || Jake L. Smith estate..............<.. Waitsburg, Wash. ...... 26, 443. 65 
MNOOh (NOON iis canneecceccavs Oakesdale, Wash._...... 32, 399.01 || Escure Bros.-..............-.-... ai Guiny, GR iemiinnesis 26, 355. 55 
Lewis A. Wade, Jr......-..-...---..- Pomeroy, Wash........-. 32, 186. 86 |} Robert & Duone Tumm........ Wash 26, 354. 62 
Ellsworth Conover..-.. Waitsburg, Wash__. 32, 081.61 || Jack Penner-_......... Dayton, Wash. -__. 26, 277. 05 
Oliver Dezellem. “| Bridgeport, Wash. 32, 022.79 || Edith Hair estate Walla Walla, Wash 26, 259. 48 
Roy Sharpe.... Mabton, Wash_. 32, 000.97 || Pe n Bros... Edwall, Wash_.... 26, 235. 48 
P. C. Donley... Pomeroy, Wash 31, 983. 50 |} Albert Miller... Hay, Wash. __.._. 26, 196. 39 
Robert Whitmor -| Pullman, Wash-....... 31, 987. 96 |} Glen L. Lucht_..................-..- Harrington, Wash...._.. 26, 192. 03 
NT Te cnasmenalea Harrington, Wash__..... 31, 937. 75 || Geo. Batterman. -_.............-. >--| Wenatchee, Wash.._.... 26, 165. 84 
om, Witam Arit...csccccesnclk econ sk Wilson, Creek, Wash_... 31, 705. 20 || Burdett Prince & Sons...........-... Clarkston, Wash........ 26, 32 
is Bred Beckner...........-....------- Washtuena, Wash....__ 31, 518, 61 || C, W. Heinemann.......-------.-.-. Ritzville, Wash_..---.-- 26, 063, 52 
Franklin D, Rockwell...------------ Endicott, Wash_......-- 31, 516.29 || Henry W. Dowd. _..---.------------ Prosser, W 26, 082. 32 
Volimer and Bayne-...........-.---- Prosser, Wash........... 31, 504,20 || Les and Art Maley...:......-..-.... Tho Waal, 2.6.45 25, 972. 42 
Pt MUN... Sint cuncebipundbadhoatia Lamont, Wash.......... $1, 420. 51 |} Charles L. Charp...................- Prescott, 25, 957. 84 
Levi Stradley....-.------------------ Pomeroy, Wash_...----- 31, 395. 14 || Gluck heirs...........--...-.-------- Walla Walla, Wash..--- 25, 941. 60 
{ Ralph Garrett. .......---.----------- Endicott, Wash......... 31, 368, 38 || V. H. Rogers estate, Mary R. Sage, | Bronxville, N.Y......... 25, 928. 75 
BOD DAGON, cide cee pedicieiwaeniethis Ephrata, Wash.......... 31, 274. 25 executrix. ’ ¢ 
Soe Miter ID. PYOMS..ccccccncccecstencee TAs WOE. 6 ccnccniinis 31, 253. 49 || Harry Timpy & Eaton sisters........ Waitsburg, Wash....... 25, 886. 62 . 
Redman Lasater.........+....---..-- Prescott, Wash.....-.--- 31, 239. 70 i Jote V5 Oroumne.... ca diwacs.-nacccsen Vente Wash. ..... 25, 772. 74 
BGR SIDS dududehenbun atinkaaobephg Eureka, ‘Wash._.-....-- 31, 134. 56 || R. L. Cline estate.... .-.-2| Walla Wash 26, 747. 58 
K, W. Robinson... Clarkston, Wash 30, 904. 16 || Virgil Klaveano.... at Ee OVO oe oes 25, 683. 62 
K. A. Mayberry... | Govan, Wash... 30, 808.14 || Mrs. F. O. Plucker 3 Walla Valle Walla, Wash..._. 25, 651. 80 
~ Walter H. Johnson Mabton, Wash... 30, 718. 86 || Clarence Johnson... .| Pullman, Wash-......... 25, 617. 95 
Carrie Welch rus Coral Gables, Fla. 30, 684. 35 coatenes Gooley.& Son... eta n, Weak Se eal 25, 603. 19 
ore Thompson Almira, Wash....... . 30, 630. 66 a B., John Kae —_ Wash..... 25, 592. 54 f 
a PMT diilotorcied.-cusaes coches Odessa, Wash_....--.--. 30, 496. 86 Fioga W tw se bc ethic seeeee 25, 484. 49 . 
Voteatin olen te ale ileal bees einandiiie er “Wie WR inennttincn 30, 470. 43 Seite GOR sinicepentcbodes 25, 484. 22 
POE: Fe. FUROR endiconrpunconyinting etsoltnecisamnndmendthiy 30, 420.00 || Ted J. Moore. ...................-..- 25, 438. 79 
Allen Deffenbaugh..................- Kennewick, WUE ncnnes 30, 388.30 || William C. Hughes_................. 25, 412. 40 
GOON NOR i. cicodnctdcarescntue Lacrosse, Wash... ....... 90, 243. 16 1 Robert Belg ac sicncscnesssisconee 25, 350. 00 
B. Lesater & Nunn.......22..-.-.-.. Walla Walla, Wash....- 30, 236. 40 || Senkler Bros._.............<.--...---|----- 25, 350. 00 
Francis Morgan & Son.........-..-.- Pomereoy, Wash........ 90, 132. 48 |} J. L. Williams. -...................-- 25, 341. 16 
Weishaar Farms. ........-...-...-..- Odessa, Wash........... 30, 126.34 |} Denney Neaco.............-.......-- 25, 291. 27 
GO. O, King & J. O, Kinzer_.......... Pullman, Wash......... 30, 039.17 || Dan Broeckel.......................- 25, 235. 46 
Ralph A. Gering & Sons............. Ritzville, Wash......... 29, 977. 35 || Fred Robinson....................... 25, 222. 43 
Kenneth Smith.....................- Waitsburg, Wash_...... 29, 941.53 || Roy Henning.................+....-. 25, 211. 26 
John H. Doneen Fer, Wash.....- 29, 881.96 || Hazel D. Peterson & Sons. .......... 26, 197.17 
Toe Hargrove Lancaster, Wash... 29, 808. 62 25, 191. 13 
|  Verl Jonas...... Dayton, Wash. 29, 473. 63 25, 178, 40 
- Lester Parsons... .| Asotin, Wash_. 29, 249. 97 25, 098. 78 
Johnson Bros Colfax, Wash...... 29, 160. 24 25, 094. 99 
. Joe M. Merrill, Robert D. Frazier...| Walla Walla, Wash..... 29, 912. 94 25, 067. 76 * 
) : 
& 
A Report on Civil Rights in the South — ciseness of‘his very popular program. A ee ee be dispatched, to the 
| transcript of the broadcast follows:~ Scene to write the latest graphic chapters in 
; Ep P.M ews, Manca: 16, ‘<2? mending iistory ce meee renee Pe 
) EXTENSION OF REMARKS ee ae * ‘freedom. But here at home we have a big 
segmen on re- 
t of the American tion in 
What is there, I wonder, which genuinely volt, a moving spectacle which, before it is 
, HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY moves Americans these days? What is there finished, may well rival the depth and power 
8 OF CALIFORNIA beyond the departure of Jack Paar, the re- of Gandhi’s shatteringly. successful passive sf 
turn of Elvis Presley, or the size of Mickey resistance campaign in India. And we re- 
’ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES § Mantle’s salary which generates @ real re- act to this convulsion with about as much 
2 Wednesday, March 23, 1960 action from the public we honestly attention as we ordinarily give the Na-” 
3 ‘ care about anything, much, beyond the fam- tional Safety Council’s” figures on holiday 
: Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under ily front door? I would hazard a guess that traffic deaths. 
7 ’ leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- sometimes, curiously, it is easier for us to What we are actually facing here in these 
0 | orp, I include the following broadcast of identify with @nd become exercised about a jynch counter “sit-ins” is only the latest 
3 last March. 16 by the very well known {ar crisis than a near one—perhaps because manifestation of a revolution, peaceful so 
9 ' and respected commentator on the daily on cinta tad Son cae aera — aor far, but a revolution nevertheless on behalf 
7 _ events of the world, Edward P. Morgan a sso hen we € to avoid. of 18 mililon American Negroes. Gradually 
16 _ of the American Broadcasting Co. I was If the’‘daily news flowing from Orange- but massively they are awakening to their 
a particularly impressed by this broad- CWS: Atlanta, Charlotte, Raléigh, Peters- constitutional rights and they axe determined 
8 cast and certainly commend it to the at- DUS, 2n4 other southern waypoints were to get them fulfilled in a freedom they have 
30 certal co € at- coming instead from New Delhi, Johannes- never really had, either North or South. 
51 tention of my colleagues. Mr. Morgan burg, or Algiers, we might follow it excitedly With spatse exceptions that are scarcely as 
is recognized for the fairness and con- asa major human drama and our top foreign noticeable-at the moment, the so-called “ 








pol 
applied against Gandhi to their everlasting 
sorrow. 

And what about the rest of us, how are 
we treating this dramatic phenomenon 
which is making history if not news? We 
are inclined to toss it-aside as somebody 
else’s problem and turn back to the tele- 
vision. If anything is happening in this 
country which is of profound concern to 
every one of us it is this heroic struggle of 
the Negroes to cut themselves loose from 
second-class citizenship. 

Hardly a day goes by in this town but 
what some aspiring statesman or doom- 
cracking pundit issues a warning of heavy 
portent about the deterioration of the dem- 
ocratic system and the need to do something 
about it. But while we talk, a Negro teen- 
ager, not old to vote even if his elec- 
tion board would let him, is doing some- 
thing about it. With quiet courage, he is 
daily braving tear gas, fire hoses, truncheons, 
jails, fines, taunts, threats, and grave bodily 
harm because he believes in something, as 
other American revolutionaries did before 
him. He is, as Thurgood Marshall said at 
Yale on Sunday, fighting our battles for 
us.. What a monstrous pity it is that the 
white rock-n-roll set appears to have neither 
the guts nor the guidance to choose the 
meaningful side of the fight. 

At his news conference this morning, 
President Eisenhower, who has always put 
such stock in the qualities of good will and 
human values, was asked whether he 
thought the current sit-in demonstrations 
at lunch counters and libraries were com- 
mendable examples of moral courage. Until 
he became entangled in legal technicalities, 
the President came closer than perhaps he 
ever has before to outright endorsement of 
the general Negro cause. He seemed to have 
been impressed by the discipline and peace- 
able determination of these participants. 
“I am deeply sympathetic,” he said, “with 
the efforts of any group to enjoy the 
rights * * * of equality that they are guar- 
anteed by the Constitution.” But he con- 
demned violence from any quarter and he 
was not sure of the legal rights of a Negro 
in a public place like a restaurant. 

The lunch counter invasions are plainly 
infractions of local ordinances of State laws, 
some of them hastily put through. But 
lawyers differ over the ultimate validity 
of these statutes. They differed over the 
salt tax in India and the tea tax in the 
American colonies, too. 





American Treatment of Cuba Shows a 
Policy of Weakness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, for 
some time I have been concerned about 
our continuing indecision lack of 
firmness in dealing with the steadily 
worsening situation in Cuba. 

My greatest concern is that the State 
Department policy toward the govern- 
ment of Fidel Castro is clearly a policy 
of weakness, Even worse, our policy has 
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now led to the appeasement of Fidel 
Castro. 

The result, of course, is just what we 
should expect. Our appeasement has 
triggered more unfair and slanderous at- 
tacks against the U.S. Government from 
Castro’s, chief lieutenants. 

A recent column in the Palm Beach 
Times of March 19, by George Sokolsky, 
makes this point very clear. 

I will now ask unanimous consent that 
this column be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN TREATMENT oF Cusa SHOW 
A PoLicy oF WEAKNESS ; 


(By George Sokolsky) 

In a world where power has replaced jus- 
tice and where war and the preparation for 
war are constant, it is not surprising that 
the American attitude toward Castro is re- 
garded as weakness, as cowardice, as accept- 
ing insults because the courage is lacking to 
reject. them. 

But there is more to it than that. Some 
American companies have operated in both 
the United States and Cuba. The principal 
companies with interests in Cuba are the 
Cuban American Sugar Refining Co., United 
Fruit Co., and American Sugar Refining Co. 

It is to be noted that a part of the 2-cents- 
a-pound subsidy which Cuba’s sugar re- 
ceives from the United States goes to Ameri- 
can companies growing and manufacturing 
Cuban sugar. Cuba has a quota which cur- 
rently amounts to 375,000 tons. 

Whatever goes to the Castro government 
from this subsidy is used to purchase arms 
for Castro’s army, to support revolutionary 
movements in Latin America, and perhaps 
eventually to demonstrate an ability to strike 
at some American spot at, a time when it 
may be inconvenient for the United States 
to engage in a mopping-up of Cuba. 

The weakriess of American policy is based 
on three theories: 

1. The United States is morally a better 
nation than Soviet Russia and, therefore, 
will not treat Cuba as Soviet Russia treated 
Hungary. 

2, Whatever action is taken against Castro 
must be taken by the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS) and not by the United 
States solo. 

3. The United States does not wish to irri- 
tate Soviet Russia prior to the summit con- 
ference and, therefore, it is sound to let 
Russia or Russian satellites get away with 
crimes during the present ticklish period. 

Unfortunately, the formulation of this 
policy has been left to weak hands. Obvi- 
ously, it makes no sense and will ultimately 
lose for us leadership in the Americas as it 
has lost leadership for us in Asia. Nobody 
wants to follow a weak leader. John Foster 
Dulles pulled this country over many hurdles 
by moving from strength. He prevented the 


Russians from choosing the time and place © 


for strained relations. The Suez Canal inci- 
dent must be judged from that standpoint. 

The present policy of the United States, 
which some attribute to the thinking of Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower, the President’s brother, 
is an idealistic concept of international rela- 
tions based on the assumption that if noth- 
ing is done, Fidel Castro will come to his 
senses. It reminds one of the ideas of Col. 
Raymond Robins, way back in 1917—18, who 
believed that if the Communists were not 
interfered with they would ultimately come 
to their senses. By 1960, we know, for sure, 
that Soviet Russia has become the objective 
enemy of the United States with industrial 
and military strength beyond your imaging- 
tion in 1917. . : 

The same kind of thinking is going into 
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our attitude toward Castro and we shall 
probably not wake up to our necessities until 
this bearded devil throws a bomb on the 
Panama Canal or on MJami just to show us 
that he can spit on us. For once and for all, 
the United States must show that it does not 
need to take guff from anybody. 

The Eisenhower policy of weakness, after 
he had himself for so many years pursued 
a@ policy of strength, is frightening because - 
so much of whaf is left of freedom in the 
world depends upon the United States for 
leadership against Soviet Russia’s imperial- 
ism. Upon whom are the free and hopeful 
people to depend if the United States con- 
tinues its policy of weakness? 

Many used to criticize Dean Acheson, when 
he was Secretary of State, for pursuing a 
policy of weakness, but, in retrospect, Dean 
Acheson was a giant of strength compared: 
to what we have now. He, at any rate, at- 
tempted to disentangle the United States 
from the errors of Teheran and Yalta, but 
now we are risking our national dignity and 
prestige over a trivial island in the Carib. ~ 
bean. Not only that but we continue to sub- 
sidize Castro’s government. 

What is such a policy expected to accom- 
plish? Politically it is meaningless because 
Castro knows what Khrushchev knows, 
namely, that Eisenhower will only be Presi- 
dent until next January; that beginning in ~ 
June, all the political personalities in the 
United States will be so completely absorbed 
with the political campaign, that no external 
question will be considered seriously. It is 
a good time to make trouble. 





Greek Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row marks the 139th anniversary of the 
independence of Greece. 

I am very happy to join in the cele- 
bration of this day, because the idea of 
independence, as we understand it, had 
its birth in Greece, and the Greeks were 
the first to appreciate and enjoy its 
benefits. It is true that they lost it for 
many years, but /they never lost sight 
of its value; and they continually strug- 
gled.and finally regained their freedom 
and national independence. 

Greece has had its share of misfor- 
tunes and miseries, especially during the 
last two world wars. However, today 
she is a strategic bastion of the free 
world against communism. On this 
139th anniversary, let us all hope that 
she will face all dangers that may.. 
threaten her in the future with that firm 
determination and courage which have 
ever characterized the Greeks through- 
out their long and glorious history. 

Freedom-loving people throughout the 
world have drawn inspiration from the 
long, hard, valiant, and epic struggle of 
the Greek people for their independence. 
This day has immortalized the bravery 
and devotion of this proud nation’s war- 
riors and martyrs. ° 


Ancient Greece was the cradle of lib- 
erty; and dbostles of freedom still look 
to Greecé—both ancient and modern— 
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for those sturdy characteristics which 
make a people great. 

On this anniversary, we of the United 
States salute the Greek people for their 
monumental contributions—both past 
and present—to our country and to our 
civilization. 








Honorably Discharged Veterans With Less 
Than 90 Days’ Service Deserve Equal- 
ity of Treatment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24,1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker in 
recent days many distinguished Mem- 
bers of this eminent body have raised 
their voices against the unfair treat- 
ment and lack of consideration which 
our country has given to certain seg- 
ments of our population. To the list of 
groups unfairly treated, Mr. Speaker, I 
would add another. I refer to the vet- 
erans of the two World Wars and the 
Korean conflict, of less than 90 days’ 
service, in the matter of non-service- 
connected disability pension. This is 
caused by section 521(b) of title 38 of 
the Code which prescribes 90 days of 
service, or a_ service-connected dis- 
ability as qualifying factors for benefits. 

World Wars I and II, and the Korean 
conflict, to which the pertinent section 
of the Code is applicable, ‘were cer- 
tainly no brush fires; they were, I sub- 
mit, periods of the greatest emergency 
and peril. A grateful people should re- 
member. that every individual who en- 
tered the service of this country in those 
perilous times offered his life for the 
great principle at stake, and it matters 
little as to the period of time this Nation 
required his services. The time of 3 
months, or 2, months, or 1 month, or a 
year furnishes no evidence as to the 
value of the veteran’s services to his 
country in those precarious periods. 

Many of these men had to tear up 
their roots in industry and in employ- 
ment. Many men closed down their 
businesses, never to be regained. The 
economic harm suffered by them because 
of their entry into the service has never 
been properly compensated. Arbitrary 
distinctions for those who have served 
over 3 months and those who have 
served less than 3 monthes. have ac- 


- centuated the harshness and the unfair 


treatment. A man who has been in- 
ducted into service and who has been 
honorabiy discharged should receive 
equal treatment in the hands of the 
Government which calls him. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that in due course 
this body will approve the bill I am today 
introducing, the effect of which will be 
to remove from the law the provision 
which is unfair to veterans of World 
Wars I and II and the Korean conflict 


| of less than 90-days’ service in the mat- 
_ ter of non-service-connected disability 
pension, ; 
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Proposed Legislation To Improve the 
Social Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of discussion during 
the present session regarding the advis- 
ability of providing medical insurance 
for our senior citizens. It has been sug- 
gested that this might be accomplished 
through an extension of the social secur- 
ity program. It seems to me that the 
importance of this issue should not ob- 
scure other issues in social security, or 
the fact that many inequities and in- 
adequacies still exist in that program. 
As the proportion of older persons in our 
Nation grows, the importance of provid- 
ing them security against degrading 
poverty also grows. For the past 8 
years, as a Member of this Congress, I 
have fought to humanize and liberalize 
our present system. ‘Today, I would like 
to discuss five bills which I think will goa 
long way toward improving the Social 
Security Act. 

First, H.R. 3901 would. increase the 





minimum monthly benefit from $33 to 


$50! This is not a new idea. I urged 
that this step be taken in 1956, when the 
minimum benefit was only $30. Of 
course, the $3 increase voted in the 1958 
amendments was a step in the right di- 
rection. But $33 was certainly not 
enough to live on then and is not 
enough now, since the cost of living has 
continued to increase, This seems all 
the more distressing since the group 
receiving the minimum benefit is almost 
by definition the group least able to pro- 
vide old-age security out of its own re- 
sources. Fifty dollars per month is little 
enough to provide food, clothing, and 
shelter, but it would come a great deal 
nearer to that goal than does the pres- 
ent minimum. 

Second, H.R. 4799 would repeal the 
so-called retirement test. As I have al- 
ready noted, the minimum benefit under 
the Social Security Act is not enough to 
keep body and soul together. The same 
is true where persons are receiving more 
than the minimum. The maximum 
possible individual®benefit at the pres- 
ent time is $1,524 per year, and the 
average only $890. This means that 
many individuals must work to support 
themselves even after reaching retire- 
ment age. Yet, under the retirement 
test, we begin to take away the meager 
benefits when the individual begins to 
earn any significant amount. This 
seems basically unfair since it hurts the 
people who are most in need. An in- 
dividual who has substantial income 
from investment may keep all of that 
income and his social security benefits 
too. It also seems unfair that we tax 
workers in order to provide security in 
old age, and then reduce or refuse bene- 
fits when they reach the prescribed age. 
But, even if it were necessary that we 
have a retirement test, present law op- 


‘women than for men and that 
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erates so inequitably and capriciously 
that I think we. should at least repeal 
it and start over. For instance, if a 
man can bunch all of his earnings in 
one month or a few months, he can still 
get his social security benefits for all 
the other months, no matter how much 
his earnings totalled for the year. To 
my mind this needlessly discriminates 
against those individuals who can only 
work at steady jobs for steady wages. 

On the other’ end of the scale, Mr. 
Speaker, a man who works steadily for 
steady wages can actually come out 
with less income from combined earn- 
ings and benefits than if he had never 
worked at all. For instance, if the man 
earned $1,200.01 in a year, he would lose 
a full month’s benefit, which could 
amount to over $100. Although I have 
urged since 1954 legislation improving 
the retirement test so as to remove these 
inequities, we have not succeeded in 
doing so. Therefore, I think we ought 
to do away with it entirely. 

My third bill, H.R. 5308 would elimi- 
nate the provisions of present law which 
reduce the old-age or wife’s insurance 
benefits of a woman becoming entitled 
to such benefits before she attains age 
65. This too is not a new idea and, in 
fact, was part of H.R. 7225 which passed 
this body in 1955. The report on that 
bill by the Committee on Ways and 
Means stated the situation quite 
clearly: 

The principle underlying wife’s benefits 
under old-age and survivors insurance is 
that a married couple should not have to 
get along on the same amount that is suffi- 
cient for a single person. Wives are gen~- 
erally a few years younger than their hus- 
bands. Thus, when the husband has to re- 
tire many couples have only the husband's 
benefit until the wife also reaches age 65. 

The age of eligibility should be reduced 
to 62 for women workers, also. A recent 
study * * * showed that age limits are ap- 
plied more frequently to job openings for 
the age 
limits applied are lower. 


These principles have now been rec- 
ognized, but have not been fully imple- 
mented. It is granted that the retire- 
ment age should be lower for women 
because to do otherwise would ignore 
realities. Nevertheless, present law 
seems based on the supposition that a 
woman who retires at age 62 requires a 
smaller amount upon which to live than 
if she retires at age 65. It seems to me 
this supposition is fanciful, and that the 
provision which is based upon it works 
undue and unnecessary hardship on 
women who are precluded from working 
past age 62 by conditions in the labor 
market over which they have no control. 

I hope that my reference to the pres- 
ent retirement ages will not be construed 
as approval of them. In fact, I feel that 
the retirement ages for both men and 
women should be lowered to levels more 
in accord with the present condition of 
the labor market and the changes which 
are taking place in it. For instance, this 
Nation has already seen several great 
changes in its industrial makeup. The 
introduction of mass production was one. 
Each of these changes has been accom- 
panied by the displacement of large 
numbers of workers who gained their 
livelihood in the older means of produc- 
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tion or the older industry. Those work- 


acquire new skills and learn new trades. 

It seems clear to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
such a change is again taking place in 
this country. Automation is making it- 
self felt in many industries today, and 
will in the near future affect many more. 
This change necessitates a reexamina- 
tion of the present concepts of retire- 
ment. As men are replaced by ma- 
chines, we will be faced with the in- 
creasing problem of workers of advanced 
years whose skills have bécome unmar- 
ketable, who cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to acquire new skills, who cannot 
compete with younger workers in the 
unskilled trades, and who are still under 
present retirement age. If the social 
security program is to provide adequate 
protection against such risks, it must 
make its benefits available when they 
are needed, and not after the worker has 
been forced to endure a period of poverty 
or dependence on his children. There- 
fore, I urge that this body pass my fourth 
bill, H.R. 2759, which would reduce the 
retirement age for men to 60 and the 
retirement age for women to 55. The 
need for such an amendment to the 
Social Security Act has already arisen, 
and will increase in the near future. I 
think we shovild do something about it 
before, not after, it reaches catastrophic 
proportions. 

The fifth and last proposal which I 
intend to discuss is H.R. 5394. Im 1956 
we took a great step forward in social 
security by providing for social insurance 
against the loss\of earning capacity due 
to physical or mental disability. This 
legislation partially closed one of the 
largest gaps in the protection afforded 
by the social security program. I say 
partially because present provisions fall 
a great deal short of answering all our 
present needs. For instance, only those 
disabled persons who are 50 years of age 
or older can qualify for disability bene- 
fits. This purely arbitrary dividing line 
excludes from benefits thousands of dis- 
abled workers and their dependents who 
are suffering great hardship because of 
the inability of the family worker to 
maintain them by working. In fact, it 
seems to me that the disabled persons 
under age 50 are more likely to be in 
need of such benefits than persons over 
age 50 since the younger workers are 
much more likely to have families, par- 
ticularly children, dependent on their 
earnings. ‘Therefore, my bill would re- 
move the arbitrary age 50 requirement 
and make disability benefits available to 
any individual meeting the coverage re- 
quirements of the present law. I might 
add that the taxes we have already im- 
posed on workers in order to provide 
disability insurance would defray the 
added cost of my bill so that no increase 
in the tax would be necessary. This 
fact was brought out at the recent hear- 
ings held by Subcommittee on the Ad- 
ministration of the Social Security Laws 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
In addition, representatives of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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fare testified that removal of the age 50 
requirement would present no adminis- 
trative difficulties. Since we are already 
taxing the people an amount sufficient 
to provide such increased protection, I 
see no reason why we should not give it 
to them. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
strength of the social security system 
depends on our ability and willingness to 
mold it to meet current needs. These 
must be evaluated to a realistic way. 
First and foremost we should always re- 
member that the statistics we deal with 
must always at some point be translated 
into human situations. I think the five 
bills I have discussed today are based on 
@ realistic evaluation of human needs 
and that they propose changes which 
must be made to meet those needs. 





Weaknesses of the Referee System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 ; 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recogp a letter from 
Mrs. A. Powell Davies, chairman of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
to the editor of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, and published in that 
newspaper today. The letter points out 
the weaknesses in the referee system and 
advocates an administrative rather than 
a judicial process for restoring voting 
rights. Mrs. Davies is distinguished in 
her own right as the widow of the noted 
Rev. A. Powell Davies, formerly minister 
of the All Souls Unitarian Church, of 
Washington. 

There being. no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

TEST FoR CONGRESS 


It is almost 90 years since our Nation 
guaranteed in the 15th amendment, that: 
“The right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
race, color or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” 

The amendment did not limit its force to 
Federal voting. It specifically applied its 
prohibitions to “any State,” and that méans, 
and still means, Georgia, Alabama and 
Mississippi, and other States where large 
groups of even well-educated Negroes are 
being swindled out or the right to vote. 

Yet the House of Representatives came 
within three votes. last Friday of limiting 
the application of a watered-down voting- 
rights remnant of the civil rights program to 
Federal elections, which would have left local 
elections in the hands of the white officials 
who have been denying Negroes their con- 
stitutional rights. 

Technically the gap may seem quite nar- 
row between the proposal for Federal voting 
registrars appointed by the President and 
referees appointed by a Federal judge. 
Morally the difference is measured by the 
distance between law and the evasion of law. 
The referee plan, supported by the adminis- 
tration, even though it is advanced in good 
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faith by some of its proponents, would leave 
the Negro voter in approximately the same 
position he occupies today, because the legal 
machinery lends itself to continuous 
manipulation by those who do not believe 
in its purpose. 

The President’s Commission on Civil 
Rights, after long study of the problem, has 
recommended an administrative rather than 
a judicial process to restore voting rights. 
We belteve that the Commission is right, and 
that the referee-judicial machinery is too 
costly and too complicated for the average 
voter to handle in prevailing circumstances. 

Mrs. A. POWELL DavIEs, 
Chairman, Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. 
WASHINGTON, 





An Open Letter to Teachers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, my great friend and former 
classmate, the Honorable Edmund C. 
Bunker, vice president, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, has kindly called to my 
attention the article included, herewith. 

I have asked Mr. Bunker to allow me 
to place this fine article in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp. This indicates what one 
of our great metworks is doing to give 
America wholesome and cultural en- 
tertainment. 

The article follows: 

An Oren LETTER TO TEACHERS 





If the great New York Philharmonic were * 


going to play in your town tonight, would 
you urge the boys and girls in your class 
to attend? If Bernstein or Stokowski or 
Mitropoulos were going to conduct Bee- 
thoven or Mozart or Bartok, would you en- 
courage your students to experience this 
important event? We feel that you would, 

Every week the New York Philharmonic 
does play in almost every town across 
America,-over CBS Radio. No one has to 
stir from home. No one has to buy a ticket. 
A radio is your front seat. 

This is just one of many programs on 
CBS radio that make a deliberate effort to 
bring your community cultural, informa- 
tive, educational and, just as important, 
entertaining events that waken your stu- 
dents to new ideas and great occasions, that 
teach them that the arts are for enjoying, 
that learning is for living, and show them 
the work you do in class extends far be- 
yond the schoolroom blackboard. 

Every week your students can attend the 
concerts of the magnificent Cleveland Sym- 
phony under the direction of George Szell. 
They can enjoy a weekly performance of the 
Metropolitan Opera during its season. So 
many young people have learned from these 
broadcasts that “Faust” and “Carmen” are 
exciting stories; that opera singers have as 
much to offer them as popular singers, that 
intermission features like Clifton Fadiman’s 
interviews or Edward Downes’ “Opera Quiz” 
are great fun. Have you told them how 
fascinating such worthwhile programs are? 

Has it occurred to you to tie in “The Hid- 
den Revolution” series with discussions in 
current events and social sciences and gov- 
ernment? Last year this series won the Pea- 
body Award for outstanding public service. 


- 
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The subject is the changes and upheavals 
taking place in the world today, History 
before it’s history. History while it’s still 
a news story. Edward R. Murrow and How- 
ard K. Smith narrate these programs. Your 
pupils will get to know, men like Vice Pres- 
ident Ricuarp M. Nrxon, Playwright Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn, pro- 
fessor of Anthropology at Harvard. 

Do your students know how fascinating 
news can be when they hear it from a man 
like Lowell Thomas?— He has been a cow- 
puncher, gold miner, college professor,/news- 
paper reporter, editor, historian, lecturer, 
author of more than 45 books. His gift 
is an incomparable one. By telling the big, 
important stories colorfully and concisely, 
he makes them real and memorable. 

Have you alerted your class to the fact 
that twice each day they can travel to the 
remote corners of the globe and get the 
news firsthand from the finest news report- 
ers in the world—the CBS news correspond- 
ents? The ams are “World News 
Roundup” and “The World Tonight.” And 
top newsmen like Eric Sevareid, David 
Schoenbrun, Daniel Schorr and Winston 
Burdett tell the story directly from the scene. 

In your classwork in government or his- 
tory have you suggested that your students 
listen to “Capitol Cloakroom,” and “The 
Leading Question,” broadcast each week on 
the CBS radio network? They'll meet na- 
tional leaders, get to know their person- 
alities and attitudes, get familiar with im- 
portant public affairs as they take shape. 
Fine learning tool for future statesmen. 

Is your class aware that by listening to 
“Face the Nation” on CBS radio they can 
hear, firsthand, opinions of world figures, as 
informed reporters question them? Great 
inspiration for future journalists, and voters. 

Do your students know what they are 
missing by not hearing “Invitation To 
Learning”? Recently critic Alfred Kazin 
discussed Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mis- 
sissippi.” Every week a well-known author- 
ity gives.a_new breath of life to an im- 
portant literary work. 

Do you realize how many CBS Radie pro- 
grams are worthy of being made assign- 
ments for classroom discussion? Make it a 





_ habit to glance. at your loca] daily radio 


schedules. For just to point out to the boys 
and girls who sit before you every day the 
opportunities they may be missing right in 
their own homes, just to hint that they 
might actually enjoy “Aida” or Haydn’s 
“Surprise” symphony or @ special news pro- 
#@ram might be opening a career, planting 
an ambition, enlarging life for them. 

Not to open young minds to what lies so 
close at hand, so eager for use, so ready to 
serve, so worthwhile, might be to miss one 
of the great challenges of teaching. For 
what better way can we stir these young 
minds to think, to learn by doing, than by 
suggesting they use their time for something 
stimulating and constructive, that is theirs 
simply for the turning of a little knob. 

If today radio stopped bringing such 
events to your town, if the New York Phil- 
harmonic no longer brought Beethoven, if 
“World News Roundup” no longer took you 
to Algiers and Tokyo, if the Metropolitan 
Opera performed only for New Yorkers, if 
intelligent worldwide news programs gave 
way to sensational headline flashes, if the 
only music available were rock ’n’ roll re- 
cordings, then you and your community 
would be striving to improve the quality of 
radio. Fortunately CBS radio constantly 
Strives to bring you educational, informa- 
tive, cultural programs that assure your 
town the finest broadcasting fare. 

It is you, by your interest, who control 
the quality of programing thta is brought 
to your students, the men and women of 
tomorrow. Suppose, by your lack of en- 
thusiasm, these wonderful things were no 
longer available, waiting to be heard, 


Wouldn't you as a teacher make every effort 
to bring them back?—CBS Radio Network. 
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Negro Civil Rights—Letter From Rev. 
Elmer Fowler and Article From the 
Chicago Sun-Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
addressed to me by the Reverend Elmer 
Fowler. His letter deals with the ques- 
tion of civil rights. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at the 
same place in the Recorp an article, 
published in the Chicago Sun-Times of 
March 21, which relates to a statement 





made by Gov. Leroy Collins, of Florida, 


about practices in restaurants in the 
South. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Dorie MILLER 
MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, INC., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hon. Pavut H. Dovetas, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: From the day in 1619 that the 
Dutch ship landed the first citizens from 
Africa at Jamestown, Va., the Negro has 
struggled, without due compensation, to 
make the United States a great industrial 
Nation. From the time of the tilling of the 
soil, the harvesting of the cotton, the laying 
of the railroads—in every field of labor— 
the forebears of the present students in 
Negro colleges gave of themselves—with their 
sweat, blood, and tears—these contributions 
to the world. 

Today, in every walk of life, we have de- 
scendants of these early Americans repre- 
sented. These include Ralph Bunche of the 
United Nations Sec y Council, Adam 
Clayton Powell, Congressman from New 
York; James C. Evans, civilian aid to the 
Secretary of Defense; Dennis D. Nelson, high- 
ranking naval Official, and thousands of 
others who are outstanding leaders in their 
respective fields. 

In times when the end of the world is 
possible by virtue of an atomic war, these 
young Americans of the Negro race are not 
satisfied with second-class citizenship and 
are proving that nothing less than success 
will satisfy them in their quest for first-class 
citizenship. We not only praise them but 
we support them in all phases of their 
endeavor. 

In an unprecedented display of courage in 
the face of intimidation, economic retalia- 
tion and physical violence, thousands of 
southern students have elected to*“‘fill the 
jails of the South” rather than be forced 
or intimidated into turning back in their 
struggle to end all racial segregation in the 
Nation their forefathers died to make great. 

March 15, in Orangeburg, 8.C., more than 
400 Negroes were arrested and herded into 
@ compound and immediately trials were 
begun for breach of peace. Many of those 
herded into the fenced-in area had been 
thoroughly soaked from fire hydrants and 
hoses, then left to mill outside in 40° 
temperature. . 


Such action by policemen who are sworn 
to uphold the law of the land, is typical of 
the obstinate refusal throughout the South 
to allow these students means of peaceful 
pursuit of their goal. 

Nine students from Negro Alabama State 
College were expelled on orders of Alabama 
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Governor Patterson for their part in an 
attempt to eat beside white men in the 
Montgomery courthouse lunchroom. 

March 16, the day after mass arrests in 
Orangeburg and Nashville, Tenn., President 
Eisenhower stated he thought such demon- 
strations as are sweeping the South, if 
orderly and seeking to support the rights of 
equality, should be permitted. The Presi- 
dent stated further he felt some of the 
demonstrations unquestionably constituted 
@ proper expression of convictions. He said 
he was deeply sympathetic with the efforts 
of any group to enjoy the rights of equality 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

In our appeal to this great legislative body 
it is evident by the progress of the Negro 
people and thé fight in Montgomery, Ala., 
and in all sections of this great coun- 
try and the present sit-down protests below 
the Potomac that the Negro people will not 
be content until they are first-class Ameri- 
cans. And each man in the Congress of this 
Government is being watched as to his 
speech and his vote to rid this great Nation 
of the present and long-existing evil of 
segregation and discrimination because of 
race, creed and color. It is almost impossible 
for a Negro American to plead for the ex- 
pansion of democracy throughout the world 
without being humiliated because of his 
status and treatment at home. This is an 
open plea to this body for men to stop 
“playing politics” and place the welfare of 
our Nation in serious consideration as you 
debate this civil rights bill. 

With many thanks, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. ELmMer L. Fow.er. 


FLormA GOVERNOR Hits Store Tactics 


The Governor of Florida said Sunday he 
thought it “unfair and morally wrong” 
for a department store owner not to allow 
Negroes to patronize one department while 

e@being permitted to trade at others. 

Gov. LeRoy Collins spoke on the Negro sit- 
in demonstrations during a day marked by 
statements from National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People leaders on 
civil rights and the sit-ins which have led 
to the arrest of more than 1,000 Negroes in 
the South since February 1. 

Collins, who is known as a moderate on 
the race issue, spoke to a statewide radio 
and television audience.in the wake of Negro 
sitdown demonstrations at variety store 
lunch counters in several Florida cities. 


MAY BE LEGAL, BUT— 


“As far as I’m concerned,” Collins said, 
“Tf don’t mind saying that if a om bee 
department store and he invites oponihe 
generally to come in his department store 
and trade, I think then it is unfair and mor- 
ally wrong for him to single out one depart- 
ment, though, and say he does not want or 
will not allow Negroes to patronize that one™ 
department. 

“Now he has a legal right to do this. But 
I stil! don’t think he can square that right 
with mora], simple justice. Now you may 
not agree with that.” 

In an abstract distributed by his aids in 
advance of the Governor's TV appearance, 
Collins’ remarks included a statement that 
Florida variety stores ought to close down 
their lunch counters unless they can serve 
white and Negro patrons alike, Eut Collins 
speaking without a text, did not say that in 
his broadcast. 

TO NAME COMMITTEE 

Collins took to the air in an effort to calm. 
racial tensions stemming from the sitdowns. 

The Governor said Jesus Christ warned 
in the Bible that “e 
against itself is brought to desolation, and 
every house divided against itself falls.” 

“Nothing can aid the Communists more 
to establish supremacy over this country 
than racial strife,” Collins said. 

He announced he would appoint, a State 
biracial advisory committee on racial rela-' 


very kingdom divided - 


ce apron Te 


ease tion 
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oO. and called upon Florida communities 
to take similar action. 
AN UNEASY CALM 
of uneasy calm prevailed 
in “tis son th generally after Saturday's se- 
ries of arrests and protest meetings against 
traditionally segregated seating arrange- 
ments. 

At Savannah, Ga., a boycott of stores 
which operate segregated lunch counters 
was voted by a group of Negroes in the wake 
of 14 arrests, during demonstrations last 
week. 

At Charlotte, N.C,, Thurgood Marshall, 
the NAACP’s chief lawyer, said his organi- 
zation will defend with all its resources 
every person involved in a court action be- 
cause of “a lawful and peaceful demonstra- 
tion.” 

Marshall told newsmen he believed peo- 
ple taking part in sitdown demonstrations 
cannot rightfully be convicted of trespass- 
ing. But he admitted it is uncertain 
whether a store owner can be required by 
law to serve Negroes as well as white 


persons. 
FINDS IMPATIENCE 

Asked why sitdowns have spread s0 
rapidly, Marshall said he believed Negro 
young people are impatient with the slow- 
ness of court action in furthering what he 
described as equality. 

In Washington, Roy Wilkins, -executive 

of the NAACP, said he thought 
the Government lax in the “really great so- 
cial crisis” of civil rights. 

In a televised interview on ABC’s Open 
Hearing, he suggested that President Eisen- 
hower could call on Congress to enact his 
civil rights bill without trimming it down 
and could fight for it like he’s fought for 
other measures. 





A Depletion Allowance for Wage 
Earners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
each individual is an exhaustible natural 
resource. Since I have always favored 
the principle of providing depletion al- 
lowances for those who extract oil and 
other valuable minerals from the 
ground, I believe we might consider 
applying the same principle to persons 
who work for a living and thereby 
exhaust their energies. 

This could be accomplished by giving 
individuals a tax credit for earned 
income. This is not a new idea. The 
earned income credit appeared on our 
tax forms for 13 years before it was 
removed during World War II. The 
case for reviving this credit is concisely 
stated in the following article by E. J. 
Schmidlein, Jr., professor of accounting 
at Southern Illinois University, from a 
recent issue of the university’s business 
bulletin: 

EarNep INCOME CrepiT Is NEEDED FEDERAL TAX 
REFORM 


; 





(By E. J. Schmidlein, Jr.) 


With respect to the national economy, 
economists and social philosophers agree 
that the healthiest form of income is earned 
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income. Fifty years ago, Hobson stated: 
“The quantity of wealth available for dis- 
tribution depends upon the stimulus afforded 
to the productive energies of man: This 
stimulus in its turn depends chiefly upon the 
opportunity open to every member of the 
community to do his best work.”1+ Conse- 
quently, under any system of incentive tax- 
ation, it could be expected that people would 
be encouraged to produce more, that is, to 
earn more by a tax structure that would 
impose less of a burden on the fruits of indi- 
vidual effort than upon unearned income. 

Yet, despite all the reforms introduced in 
recent Federal tax legislation, the pain- 
ful fact remains that no type of income is 
more heavily taxed today than is earned in- 
come. This despite the fact that we did have 
an earned income credit in our tax laws for 
@ number of years. However, it became a 
casualty of World War II. Other wartime 
expediencies have ended, but reinstatement 
of the earned income credit has been over- 
looked in favor of tax benefits elsewhere. 

Provision has been made for both an exclu- 
sion of and a credit for dividend income so 
that this form of unearned income bears a 
lower effective tax rate than income that is 

‘earned. It may be noted also that a special 
provision for a retirement income credit has 
been introduced into the tax law. The re- 
sult is that retired millionaires are afforded 
some tax relief while the worker who so la- 
boriously earns his income is taxed in full. 
Then, too, capital gains have an effective tax 
ceiling of 25 percent. Moreover, the defini- 
tion of a capital gain has been stretched to 
such an extent that income from coal, tim- 
ber, and cattle operations often are limited 
to the 25 percent maximum rate of taxation. 

Recently, there has been some agitation 
for an adjustment of the depreciation allow- 
ance permitted on business assets. The tax 
laws allow a deduction for depreciation of 
business assets that are consumed in the 
» Production of income. This provision aims 
* rightly at preserving the capital invested in 
an enterprise. However, to date, the deduc- 
tion has been limited to the recovery of the 
money invested in the assets, and in today’s 
inflationary spiral, recovery of the money 
investment falls short of the desired goal. 
Consequently, it has been advocated that 
the money cost of business assets be ad- 
justed for price level changes so that the 
depréciation based on the adjusted amount 
would result in the recovery of the real capi- 
tal invested. Paton holds that “saving and 
capital formation are lagging and that this 
matter is especially serious in view of the 
continuing inflationary pressures.” He 
then adds that he is “firmly convinced that 
the most helpful specific change that might 
be made in the prevailing tax structure 
would be recognition, in some form, of the 
need for converting recorded plant dollars 
to a current basis in the computation of the 
depreciation deduction in the tax return.” 
No doubt there is considerable merit to the 
proposal. However, it should be noted that, 
if inflation continues, as is anticipated, the 
effect would be lower business taxes due to 
increased depreciation deductions. 

This. latest proposal for tax reform points 
up the peculiarity that accountants do not 
depreciate the income of a workingman as 
they depreciate that from a machine since 
they cannot appraise the value of a human 
being. Hence, the income from labor, as 
stated in terms of money, is always larger 
than it would be if the computation of in- 
come from property were taken as the stand- 
ard. Yet, the professional and laboring 
man earns an income which is part a salary 
and part a return on capital invested. From 
the point of view of an individual, an invest- 
ment in education or training to acquire 
earning power is an alternative to the pur- 


_ chase of income-yielding property. As Rob- 


inson has pointed out, from the view of the 
economy as a whole, “The stock of teachers, 


doctors, and trained workers of gll kinds has 
to be fhaintained, by devoting resources to 
education, in much the same way as the 
stock of machinery has ‘to be maintained by 
the engineering industry, and to increase 
the stock of trained personnel requires in- 
vestment, just as*much as to increase the 
stock of physical capital goods.” ¢ 

To encourage business investment, the tax 
laws already provide for a depletion deduc- 
tion in many instances. As a result, a single 
individual with earned taxable income of 
more than $14,000 falls in the 47-percent tax 
bracket whereas ‘& Texas oilman with invest- 
ment income in excess of $4 million ends up, 
after a 50-percent depletion deduction, with 
an effective rate of only 454% percent on his 
income. Now, as described above, to further 
encourage business investment, it is proposed 
that business be allowed to adjust its de- 
preciation, deduction to recover “real” rather 
than “money ” capital, Certainly our country 
should encourage the investor to invest. On 
the other hand, it would appear that equita- 
bly our country should, at the very least, 
encourage the earner of income to earn. 
This is not a new concept as witness the 
report of the Ways and Means Committee 
that accompanied the revenue bill of 1924: 
“The fairness of taxing more lightly the 
income received as personal compensation 
for services rendered than income from in- 
vestment has long been recognized. * * *” 

Conceptually, then, an earned income 
credit appears both equitable and desirable, 
Practically, there appears to be no reason 
to bar its reinstatement. The credit ap- 
peared on tax forms for 13 years and its 
return would not complicate the form any 
more than do the present special treatment 
items for capital gains, depletion deduc- 
tions, dividend exclusion and credit, and 
retirement income credit. Then, too, the 
proposed reform of depreciation based on 
price level adjusted assets would complicate 
the tax return and would aid business. Now, 
the wage earner should have his turn. The 
next tax reform needed is an earned income 
credit for the individual. 





iJ. A. Hobson, the “Crisis of Liberalism: 
New Issues of Democracy,” London: P. 8. 
King & Son, 1909, p. 164. 

2William A. Paton, “Depreciation—Con- 
cept and Measurement,” the Journal of Ac- 
countancy, October 1959, p. 42. 

8 Ibid., pp. 42-43. 

Joan Robinson, the “Accumulation of 
Capital,” London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1956, p. 12. 





The High Price of “Easy” Credit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The High Price of ‘Easy’ 
Credit,” published in the Washington 
Daily News of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HicH Price or Easy Crepir 

Senator Pau Dovue.as says millions of 
persons who buy on time, or borrow from 
some finance companies, are being deceived 


or misled into paying excessive rates of in-, 


terest. 
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One gimmick in the system is credit in- 
surance. Most people don’t know they have 
it. It often is hidden in the costs of the car 
or appliance they buy on installments, or in 
the interest rate for the money they borrow. 

Credit insurance is legitimate enough— 
it is the creditors’ protection against non- 
payment of a debt or loan in case the buyer 
or borrower dies. It aiso is a protection for 
survivors, And credit insurance is available 
from many companies at reasonable rates. 

But there are enough gougers to make this 
a highly profitable racket in most States. 
Scripps-Howard writer Jack Steele exposed 
this racket in a series of articles last year 
and since then insurance commissioners in 
many States have been trying to combat it. 

Senator Dovex.as now is holding hearings 
on a truth-in-lending bill he and 19 other 
Senators have sponsored, This bill would 
compel the easy credit boys to itemize their 
service charges, such as interest rates and 
premiums on credit insurance. 

Most of us are careless about fine print. 
But in some of these loan or installment 
contracts there isn’t even any fine print to 
tell the customer what he is paying. Since 
you can’t very well outlaw suckers, the only 
way to protect them is to legislate against 
those who would cheat them. 

This is another case where abuses of a& 
few in a legitimate business probably will 
result in Government controls over the 
whole industry. It’s a shame this is neces- 
sary, but since it is we say to Senator Douc- 
Las—go to it. 





Progress U.S.A.— Fairfield County, 
Conn.: Bright Star in U.S. Industrial 
Sky—No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride in my district that I request 
permission to insert into the Recorp, 
beginning today, a series of articles en- 
titled ‘Progress U.S.A.—Fairfield Coun- 
- Conn.: Bright Star in U.S. Industrial 

ky.” 

This series of insertions, Mr. Speaker, 
will highlight the high place Fairfield 
County occupies in the Nation’s econ- 
omy. 

They will point up the fact that Fair- 
field County as a labor market ranks 
22d among all U.S. manufacturing areas, 
outranking such centers as Kansas City, 





Rochester, Indianapolis, and Dayton. 


I am indebted to the Fairfield County 
Trust Co. for the material upon which 
this series of insertions in the Recorp 
will be based and wish at this time to 
insert excerpts from an economic news- 
letter and fact sheet on the growth and 
development of Fairfield County as pre- 
Pared and distributed by that outstand- 
ing organization. 

The excerpts from the newsletter for 
September-October 1959 follow: 

FAIRFIELD COUNTY: Bricut Srar In U.S. 

INDUSTRIAL SKY 

Fairfield County holds a high place in the 
U.S. industrial sky. 

As a labor market, the region stands 22d 
among all U.S. manufacturing areas—out- 
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ranking such centers as Kansas City, Roches- 
ter, Indianapolis, and artes a Its prolonged 
housing boom also ranks its construction 
workforce 32d nationally. 

The county’s light, medium, and “heavier 
industries produce a wide variety of goods, 
making it one of the most diversified indus- 
trial areas in the country. It ranks as a 
leader in the output of no fewer than 70 
different products, according to Sales Man-. 
agement’s Survey of Industrial Buying 
Power. 

Business and industry know it as a center 
for aircraft frames and engines, copper roll- 
ing and drawing, machine tools and dies, 
office machines, electrical appliances, and 
rubber and plastic products. 

Traditionally a leader in hats, Fairfield 
County also paces the country as first in the 
production of asbestos products and phono- 
graph records. For around-the-home use, the 
county stands high in the production of 
sewing machines (second), vacuum cleaners 
(second), and cutlery (fourth). 

Turning out products of men’s minds has 
also kept the county on a high rung of the 
industrial research ladder. The area houses 
183, or 37 percent, of the 358 plant labora- 
tories of the research-heavy State, and em- 
ploys 3,300, or 27 percent, of the State’s 12,000 
technical and scientific workers. 

Come 1985, two heads for every one: A 
look into Fairfield County’s future provided 
by a 3-year New York metropolitan region 
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_ conducted by Harvard University for 
onal Plan Association 

Dy eis. scmhty. 1 wifilion penis 1a Sabre 
field County; by 1985, 1,300,000 or hetter. 
This would be double the present 632,000. 

Greater shift of routine office activities 
from New York City, if transit difficulties 
continue. 

Rapidly growing job opportunities. 

Major economic growth in store for the 
more sparsely settled areas of the county. 

The outward trek of the middle income 
groups from the city to Fairfield County is 
bound to continue, even accelerate. 

Norden sets site in Norwalk: The well- 
known division of United Aircraft Corp. will 
spend between $6 and $10 million to de- 
velop an engineering research and manu- 
facturing facility on an 80-acre tract in 
Norwalk. The site lies between the Con- 
necticut Turnpike and the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railroad. Division 
manufactures electronic equipment. 

Fertile spot for plant growth: For the first 
8 months of 1959, industrial and commercial 
building in Fairfield County amounted to 
2.2 million square feet, according to F. W. 
Dodge . In dollar terms, this came to 
$35.6 million, up 14 percent from last year, 

More and more plants are finding Fairfield 
County to their liking. Since New Year’s 
Day, the Connecticut State Development 
Commission reported these companies have 
announced construction plans: 
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Greek Independence Day political freedom threatened as it is to- 
day Doe areny of communism. In 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS a world where the probable consequence 
om of mediocrity is the enslavement of the 
human mind, we must strive always for 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS excellence, 
oF INDIANA To mark the occasion of Greek Inde- 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow, March 25, is the 139th anniver- 
sary of the beginning of the struggle of 
the people of Greece for their independ- 
ence from the Ottoman Empire. On 
March 25, 1821 the Greek War of Inde- 
pendenee began when the archbishop of 
Patras raised the flag of freedom in the 
monastery of Aghia Lavra and the people 
of Greece dedciated themselves to the 
attainment of their liberty. 

Though nearly a century and a half 
removed, the atomic age of America can 
profit greatly from the lessons of the 
classical age of Greece. ‘These lessons, 
so basic to liberty-loving civilizations, 
are freedom, excellence, education and 
public service. 

Upon just how well we learn these lIes- 
sons may depend the survival of our 


‘pendence Day, I have today introduced 


in the House of Representatives the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Whereas the democratic ideals that have 
made the United States of America the 
greatest free nation in the world were born 
many centuries ago in Greece; and 

Whereas these ideals have kindled in the 
hearts of the people of Greece the deter- 
mination that no sacrifice is too great for 
the cause of freedom and democracy; and 

Whereas in every country people of Greek 
origin celebrate March 25 as Greek Inde- 
pendence Day, this day marking the begin- 
ning on March 25, 1821, of a 7-year struggle 
of the people of Greece to win their inde- 
pendence from the Ottoman Empire; and 

Whereas free men in every nation rejoice 
that the principles of rT are again 
firmly established in land of their 
birth: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States be author- 
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ized and requested to issue a proclamation 
designating March 25 of each year as Greek 
Independence Day and that he invite the 
people of the United States to observe such 
day with appropriate ceremonies. 





Help for the Cuban People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Help for the Cuban People,” 
written by David Lawrence and published 
in US. News & World Report for March 
21, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HELP FOR THE CUBAN PEOPLE 
(By David Lawrence) 

Cuba is not just Castro and his clique. 
Cuba has 6,500,000 people—and they are in 
serious trouble. 

Cuba is a nation in bondage. Relations 
with the outside world—especially with the 
United States—have been messed up by a 
dictator. He professes to be a friend of the 
Cuban people, but he is beginning to act as 
if he is their worst enemy. 

How can the Cuban people get the truth? 
Almost without exception, the newspapers 
and the radio and television stations are con- 
trolled. The irrational outbursts of the Gov- 
ernment—and little else—are broadcast in- 
side Cuba. Communists are in positions of 
influence. 

The Cuban people today do not know the 
dangers they face. The truth must be given 
them at once. 

As President Eisenhower reiterated in 

speeches on his Latin American tour, we 
champion the right of self-determination. 
The President said: 
- “We believe in the right of peoples to 
choose their own form of government, to 
build their own institutions, to abide by 
their own philosophy. But if a tyrannical 
form of government were imposed from the 
outside or with outside support—by force, 
threat or subversion—we would certainly 
deem this to be a violation of the policy of 
nonintervention and would expect the Or- 
ganization of American States, acting under 
several solemn commitments, to take appro- 
priate collective action.” 

This is a warning to the Communists in 
Moscow who have been fishing in Cuba’s 
troubled waters, Already Communist propa- 
ganda is widely distributed inside Cuba. 
Fortunately, we, too, have access to the minds 
of the Cuban people. 

It the friends of Cuba throughout this 
hemisphere were to organize and supply 
funds for radio broadcasts in the Spanish 
language directed to all residents of the 
island—which is only 90 miles away from 
us—something might be done to save the 
Cuban people. 





It is important for the facts to be set forth.. 


Cuba’s biggest crop is sugar—it brings in 
about $500 million a year from sales abroad. 
Cuba imports much food that she herself 
could produce. But a balanced economy can- 
not be attained if unbalanced minds are al- 
lowed to run the country. 
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Many people in the United States are talk- 
ing about reprisals—about cutting off the 
subsidy our Government pays now for Cuban 
sugar. This would be a mistake. The Presi- 
dent, however, should be given a flexible 
power to handle the sugar problem. — 

If the Castro regime, on the other hand, 
by its tirades keeps on Stirring up bad feel- 
ing in the United States, it may be difficult 
to prevent drastic reprisals by Congress. In 
such circumstances, while the Cuban people 
might for a little while live on the fat de- 
rived from confiscation of foreign-owned 
property, the net result might be an increase 
in our own sugar purchases from Peru, Mex- 
ico, and Brazil. This could in a few years 
make us completely independent of Cuban 
sugar. Why should the American Govern- 
ment be forced into such a punitive policy? 

Only the Cuban people can rescue them- 
selves. They are an intelligent people. 
Their universities have turned out eminent 
men. They know the difference between 
dictatorship and democracy. They would 
concede that the past dictatorships have 
brought the present debacle. As President 
Eisenhower said in his report to the Amer- 
ican people: 

“Another persistent misunderstanding 
which I sought to correct wherever I traveled 
is that we sometimes support dictators. Of 
course we abhor all tyrannical forms of gov- 
ernment, whether of the Left or Right.” 

But as long as we extend diplomatic rec- 
ognition to a dictatorship government, we 
are accused of supporting such a regime. 

There are, therefore, two steps we can take 
now to clear up such misunderstandings. - 

First, we can break off diplomatic relations 
with the Castro government. It obviously 
does not represent the Cuban people, and 
it has shown itself incapable of discharging 
international obligations—two requirements 
for the continuance of diplomatic recogni- 
tion. 

Second, we can appeal by radio to the 
Cuban people. This need not be an action 
of our Government, but a people-to-people 
expression of sympathy and concern. 

We have throughout our history pro- 
claimed our support for oppressed peoples. 
Our political parties in their national plat- 
forms have time and again expressed sym- 
pathy with groups striving for independ- 
ence—the Boers in South Africa, the home 
rule groups in Ireland, the Armenians in 
the Near East, the Mexicans, and the Cubans 
themselves under Spanish rule. 

If the facts were given now to the people 
of Cuba, they would insist on free elections. 
They would choose a sane leadership to res- 
cue them from the economic and political 
chaos into which they have been plunged by 
selfish men who have been duped by Com- 
munist influences. 

Let’s help the Cuban people by giving them 
the whole truth. 





Referees and Storm Troopers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the civil rights bill passed to- 
day is a blueprint for dictatorship. It 
is a bill against free voting rights. It is 
the opposite of a bill to protect voting 
rights. It will promote controlled and 
rigged elections. It favors the bloc 
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voter herded to the polls by goons and 
ward bosses operating under the watch- 
ful eye of Federal referees appointed by 
the political party in power. It will 
promote intimidation, discrimination, 
and fraud in elections. It can and will 
lead to a one-party system with Federal 
referees and party storm troopers. I¢ 
will lead to a Stalin-Hitler type election 
with only one ticket on the ballot. 





Unplanned Summit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


‘Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Walter Lippmann in his usual pene- 
trating and analytical style brings us 
again to grips with the gnawing problem 
of Berlin and its future. 

How long can we maintain the status 
quo without at the same time eroding 
our existing substantial resources for 
negotiation? 

These and other related questions are 
posed in the article which follows and 
which I commend to the thoughtful 
attention of all my colleagues. 

Topay AND TOMORROW—UNPLANNED SUMMIT 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

On Tuesday Senator Gore was surprised 
and worried when Secretary Herter told him 
that there is no agenda, no understanding 
about what is to be talked about at the 
summit meeting in May. Instead of a 
planed negotiation the four heads of gov- 
ernment are to hold 2 or 3 days of conver- 
sation, some of it so private that not even 
their foreign ministers will be present. Sen- 
ator Gore did not seem to realize how much 
things have changed in Washington since the 
death of John Foster Dulles who used to 
insist that the foreign ministers ought to 
agree, or be in virtual agreement, before the 
heads of government are allowed to meet at 
all. Since the President has taken charge 
of foreign affairs, he has reversed this doc- 
trine completely and has put his main faith 
in direct personal contact with the heads of 
all foreign governments. 

This is not the only reason why, as Mr. 
Herter admitted, there is no plan for the 
summit. The other reason is that for the 
time being at least the President is not the 
leader of the Western alliance. He is unable 
to bring about an agreed Western policy on 
West Berlin and Germany, or indeed on any 
other substantial issue. For Bonn and Paris 
together have a veto on Western policy, and 
they do not want any negotiation on the 
German question. 

This veto was first used effectively in Oc- 
tober, shortly after the Nixon visit to Russia 
and the Khrushchev visit to the United 
States. The veto was used to prevent a sum- 
mit meeting in December or January for the 
purpose of preparing the way for negotia- 
tions over Berlin. Both General de Gaulle 
and Dr. Andenauer were determined to avoid 
@ summit meeting until the momentum of 
the Soviet-American conversations had been 
dissipated. So the date of the summit meet- 
ing was put off from January until May. 
During this interval diplomatic contact be- 
tween Moscow and Washington was red 
to a minimum. At the same time pressure 
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was exercised on the President to tie his own 
hands before he went to the summit meeting 
in May. 

This pressure campaign reached its climax 
in Dr. Adenauer’s recent visit to this coun- 

While he was not wholly successful— 
in that as Secretary Herter told Senator Gore, 
the President can still talk about anything 
at the summit—the campaign has succeeded 
in preventing any serious negotiation of an 
agreed Western position at the summit. 
There is none of the planning that Senator 
GorE would like because our French and 
German partners do not want any plan. 
They want to stand pat on the status quo. 

Why? Because any genuine negotiation 
about Berlin, even though it guaranteed the 
freedom of the city, would in some form or 
another require an increased recognition of 
the East German Government. At present, 
the East German Government inspects and 
controls the civilian traffic between West 
Germany and West Berlin. It does not, how- 
ever, control allied traffic. This traffic is 
controlled by the Soviet Union. A new 
agreement which guarantees freedom of ac- 
cess to West Berlin would almost inevitably 
have to bring in the East German Govern- 
ment. 

This is the concession which Dr. Adenauer 
wants at all costs to avoid, especially before 
the German elections in 1961. He insists 
upon preserving the fiction that the East 
German state does not exist and is untouch- 
- able and unmentionable by the Western Al- 
lies. In this stand France, for its own rea- 
sons, supports him. ’ 

When he spoke at the National Press Club 
in Washington, Dr. Adenauer indicated why 
he thinks there is no risk in refusing to 
negotiate with Mr. K. about Berlin. It is 
“my firm conviction,” he said, “that Khru- 
shchev * * * does not want war * * * and will 
not risk his entire work, the development of 
the Soviet Union and the 7-year plan.” Con- 
vinced of this, Dr. Adenauer does not fear 
the threat which Mr. K. has made about Ber- 
lin. The threat is to sign a separate peace 
treaty with East Germany and then to let 
the East Germans and the Allies argue with 
each other about the right of access. For in 
Dr. Adenauer’s view, if the East Germans 
did in fact interrupt the traffic of the Allies, 
the Allies would push through the obstacle, 
and the Soviet Union would not go to war 
about it. 

This is the calculated risk which Adenauer 
and De Gaulle are prepared to take. I think 
the calculation may be justified, especially 
if we think of the East Germans attempting 
an actual blockade and not merely a per- 
petual and varied harassment. Even then, 
I believe we could live with it. It is not 
because I fear the physical blockade of Ber- 
lin that I think we ought now to attempt a 
serious negotiation about its long-term 
status. 

What I fear is the decline of the Western 
position as compared with the growing 
power, not only the growing military power, 
of the Communist world. It is going to 
_ take more than a few billion dollars put 
into missiles and a better airlift to right 
in our own favor the overall balance of 
power. It is going to take a national revival 
in this country which only the more far- 
sighted among us are beginning to talk 
about, a national revival which is far from 
having reached the point where it is being 
translated into popular language and polit- 
ical action. 

The Western position in Berlin is not 
likely to grow stronger. It is already fragile 
and precarious. It will become more so 
the more the people of West Berlin realize 
that they are not likely to see in their life- 
time the liberation of West Berlin from the 
Military trap in which it Hes, and its 
Testoration as the capital of a united 
Germany. 
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Our position in West Berlin, like so many 
of our bases overseas, is a wasting asset. If 
it is a grave mistake to negotiate except 
from a position of strength, it is also a 
grave mistake not to negotiate while you 
still have real strength from which to 
negotiate. 





Small Business Administration’s 13th 
Semiannual Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, the 
13th semiannual report of the Small 
Business Administration has just been is- 
sued, I recommend it as a most compre- 
hensive review of this important agency 
of the Federal Government. 

The agency has summarized the major 
portions of the report in a well-con- 
structed press release. Knowing that 
many of my colleagues will not have 
time to read the full report, I suggest 
the press release as being worthy of at- 
tention. Under unanimous consent I in- 
sert this release in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

The steady increase in American business 
firms, further development of a Government- 
sponsored Small Business Investment Divi- 
sion program and a continuing growth of 
services by the Small Business Administra- 
tion were reported to President Eisenhower 
and Congress today by SBA Administrator 
Philip McCallum. 

The agency’s semiannual report for the 
first half of fiscal 1960 noted that the num- 
ber of businesses in the country totaled 
4,684,000 on December 31, 1959, a growth of 
81,000 during 1959. It added that the in- 
crease in business population has been con~- 
tinuous since 1939 and has been at a higher 
rate than the percentage increase in human 
population. 

Inasmuch as about 95 percent of American 
businesses are as small, this is 
“testimony to the vitality of small business 
in the national economy,” the report points 
out. 

Passage of the Technical Amendments Act 
in late 1958 had an invigorating effect on 
small business incorporations, the report 
said in citing that 1959 saw a total of 193,078 
incorporations, 28 percent greater than 
1958’s total of 150,781. 

The report noted there were 1,579 business 
loans made by the agency’ in the July 1- 
December 31 period, for a total of $69,479,000. 
For the year 1959 there were 4,533 loans 
totaling $216,797,000. There were 320 dis- 
aster loans for $2,005,000 in the final 6 
months of 1959 and 806 loans for $6,365,000 
for the full year. These loans are made at 
3 percent interest to businesses, household- 
ers, charitable institutions and churches for 
damages incurred by storms, floods, exces- 
sive rainfall or similar natural disasters. 

Since the start of its financial assistance 


business loans for $856,304,000 and 8,936 dis- 
aster loans for $94,521,000. , 
Of the business loan total, SBA’s share 
The 


of $669.2 million, comprising Government 


funds of $476 million and bank 

$193.2 million. Loans outstanding 

end of this period held by SBA and 

ticipating banks total $428.6 million. 
SBA now is administering 


explains. 


took action. The cumulative ratio of ap- 
provals, since the start of the lending opera- 
tions, is 53.9 percent. 

Private banks’ participation in SBA loans 
increased in 1959, reversing a downward 


The report states that SBA’s actual and 
estimated losses on loans, cumulatively since 
the agency’s inception and through Decem- 
ber 31, amounted to $6,093,505, equal to 1.1 
percent of SBA’s share of loans disbursed. 

SBA assistance to hospitals and similar in- 
stitutions which are privately owned and 
operated for profit continued to be consid- 
erable. Through December, 60 loans had 
been made to hospitals and 139 to nursing 
and convalescent homes. These totaled 
$15,186,500. In addition, there were 134 loans 
for $2,895,000 to doctors, dentists, clinics, 
and other medical and health services. 

Small businesses’ share in Government 
contracts with business firms increased in 
fiscal 1959 to $4,767 million, or 18.2 percent 
of the total Government contracts. In the 
previous year small contracts 
amounted to $4,600 million. The total of 
Government procurement for 1959 was 
wae million, up from $27,926 million in 

SBA’s report shows that in the first 5 
months of fiscal 1960 the net value of mili- 


- agencies, excluding the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, increased in 1959 to $1,632 million 


A section of SBA’s report is devoted to dis- 
cussion of the agency’s Small Business In- 
vestment Division which was created by an 
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Since the program got underway in De- 
cember 1958, and through December 1959, 
a total of 143 applications for investment 
company licenses had been received and 62 
licenses had been issued. A number were 
in the processing stage at the year’s end. 

(In calendar year 1960, up to March 15, 
investment company licenses issued reached 


ance in November 1959, of a newsletter 
titled “The Reporter,” which deals exclu- 
sively with information concerning the In- 


future issues of the new publication were 
received by SBA after the first issue was 
circulated. 

The report peints out that under the 
Investment Act of 1958 the agency may lend 


rowings from other sources. The proceeds 
of such a loan may be used for the purchase 
of equity in or long-term loans to small 
business concerns. 

The agency now is permitted to lend up 
to $250,000 for each identifiable small busi- 
ness concern which either a local develop- 
ment company or a State development com- 
pany proposes to finance under section 502 
of the act. Such loans may be used for 
plant construction, conversion or expan- 
sion. This may include the acquisition of 
land. These loans may be made by SBA 
in participation with regular commercial 
lenders 


This “widening of SBA’s authority is re- 


; garded by agency officials, the report states, 


as “an important potential as a catalyst to 
stimulate the economic activity of small 
business in local communities.” 

Fourteen State development companies 
and authorities now are eligible to borrow, 
with three more scheduled to join the list as 
soon as incorporation proceedings are com- 
plete. These 17 organizations already have 
a@ borrowing potential in excess of $50 million 
which SBA may match. 

The report regards as “even more signif- 
icant” the assistance that can be made 
available through loans to some 3,000 local 
development companies that may be eligible 
to borrow from the agency under the 1958 
act. The number of loans up to $250,000 
each that can be made to these organiza- 
tions is limited only by the number of 
credit-worthy small businesses for which 
the development companies agree to under- 
take construction, conversion or expansion 
projects. 

Through 1959 the agency had received 42 
applications for loans under the 1958 act, 
aggregating $5,081,000, and has approved 31 
for $3,785,000. 

To brief the public on the development 
company loan program, a brochure “Loans 
to Local Development Companies,” was pro- 
duced and has been distributed. It de- 
scribes financial assistance under the act 
and gives the step-by-step procedure for 
organizing and making applications. 

Notable progress for the reporting period 
is seen in SBA’s programs for improving 
management skills of owners and managers 
of small businesses. Grants of varying sums 
up to $40,000 each went to 52 educational 
institutions in all the States, Puerto Rico 
and the District of Columbia for 98 studies 
and surveys on topics of direct import to 
small businesses. 

During the reporting period SBA distrib- 
uted 859,000 copies of various management 
publications. Since the agency’s inception, 
distribution of these publications has to- 
taled 17,358,000. 

The chapter on this phase of SBA accom- 
plishments describes progress in several 
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4 
other projects to aid small business execu- 
tives. 

There are reports also on SBA’s Govern- 
ment procurement and property sales as- 
sistance program, on the production and 
technical assistance program, on the extent 
of cooperation with other Government 
agencies and other projects. 





Our Monetary System: How New Money 
Is Created and Who Acquires the Assets 
Which the New Money Purchases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr, Speaker, on three 
previous occasions I have called atten- 
tion to a series of articles published by 
the Texas Observer, of Austin, Tex., 
during the latter part of January and 
February of this year, dealing with our 
monetary system and the various ways 
the public interest is affected by the 
Federal policies cOncerning the opera- 
tion of this system. ‘These previous ar- 
ticles were included in my remarks of 
March 21, 22, and 23. 

Today I wish to call attention to the 
fourth in this series of articles. It gives 
a readily understandable explanation of 
how our monetary system operates. 
And it traces the origins of our present 
fractional reserve system of banking 
back to the goldsmith bankers of West- 
ern Europe during the 17th century. 

Those who would like an understand- 
ing of how money is created will find it 
in this article which is as follows. This 
appeared in the Texas Observer of 
January 29: 

A THEORY or Money—WuHo Creates New 
FuNpDs? 

Averm, Wasu.—How does new money get 
into circulation—and who gets the interest 
on the debt thus created? 

Wricut Parman, of Texarkana, believes 
that neither Democratic nor Republican po- 
licitans understand the answer. 

And if they did, he believes, the banker’s 
house of gold would come melting down 
around them. 

Congressman PaTMAN says that the new 
money comes from the Government, but 
under the Republicans the bankers get all 
the interest, while under the Democrats the 
Government gets a goodly slice of it. 

If that is too simple for you, then you, 
must be patient with him, for he can ex- 
plain; but few follow him down the read of 
his reasoning to the conclusions at the end— 
conclusions momentous if correct. 

With the press enforcing what PaTmMaNn 
calls “a policy against reporting anything 
critical of the big bankers’ policy line,” 
some Members of Congress “have had the 
custom of saying that the only thing they 
know about money is they don’t have enough 
of it.” Patmawn finds it difficult to restrain 
his impatience with this attitude; but he 
does, always going on swiftly to the next 
point in his argument. 

The Federal Reserve System is an agency 
of the Federal Government. Member com- 
mercial banks hold some stock in the Sys- 
tem, but they cannot sell the stock, the 
Federal Reserve has no use for the money 
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the banks put up, and were the System to 
be liquidated, the banks would have to turn 
the stock back to the Government. All 
they get on it is a regular annual 6-percent 
interest. All the profits after expenses go 
into the Federal Treasury (except 10 per- 
cent which is held back for a surplus, but 
which also belongs to the United States). 

Through the Federal Reserve, the Govern- 
ment creates the new money which the econ- 
omy needs from time to time. 

In an article published in 1958 by Ameri- 
can Mercury, the rightwing monthly, Par- 
MAN charged that “the present Federal Re- 
serve banking system is manufacturing 
money in the bankers’ interest and the 
banks’ interest.” 


SOMETHING FROM NOTHING 


PaTMAN uses a simple illustration to ex- 
plain how private banks “create money.” 

“If I deposit $100 with my bank,” he 
says, “and the reserve requirements imposed 
by the Federal Reserve are 20 percent, then 
the bank can make a loan to John Doe of 
up to $80. Where does the $80 come from? 

“It does not come out of my deposit of 
$100; on the contrary, the bank simply 
credits John Doe’s account with $80. The 
bank’s deposits are now $180 where they 
were $100 before. The bank simply created 
$80. 

“Purthermore, now that it has another 
$80 of deposits, it may, by putting 20 per- 
cent of this in reserves, make still another 
loan in the amount of 80 percent of $80, 
which is $64. And so on, until the last loan 
it can make is zero. 

“Or,” PATMAN adds, “the bank can acquire 
Government obligations by the same proc- 
ess by simply creating deposits to the credit 
of the Government.” 

Money creating is a power of the com- 
mercial banks—it is not permitted savings 
and loan associations, insurance companies, 
credit unions, or other financial institutions, 
PaTMAN explains. 

What is true for the one bank does not, 
however, explain what has happened in the 
whole banking system. One bank’s increased 
reserves decrease the reserves of the other 
bank, One must go back to the question, 
What is the banking system? 

The goldsmith bankers operated in West- 
ern Europe in the 17th century before there 
was any banking system. Persons who had 
gold left it with a goldsmith for safekeep- 
ing. The goldsmith gave his depositors a 
receipt. These receipts were transferable, 
and they became, in effect, money. The 
goldsmith learned that people rarely brought 
back the receipts and demanded the gold, so 
he issued more receipts than he had gold— 
that is, he began making “loans.” This was 
risky; each goldsmith was taking a chance, 
“playing the odds.” Some were fortunate, 
others luckless. Sometimes a community’s 
business life was disrupted. 

“The goldsmith principle of issuing sev- 
eral dollars of money on each dollar of re- 
serves (gold) is what wé call the fractional 
reserve system by which commercial bank- 
ing is done today,” PATMAN says. 

Today’s commercial banking system dif- 
fers however, two ways: first, the banks 
use a delegation of the Government’s power 
to create money; second, PaTMAN avers, “ine 
stead of paying interest on its reserve, a5 
the goldsmiths did, the private commercial 
banking system gets its reserves as a gift, 
or at least an interest-free loan, from the 
Government.” 

Patman knows his language, “a gift,” will 
be objected to. But, he says, “if this sounds 
fantastic, it is not nearly so fantastic as the 
phrases the bankers and some of the Federal 
Reserve people use to describe this matter. 
For example, the vice chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has objected to my saying 
the Fed has ‘given’ the banks reserves, par- 
ticularly when the gift was made by reducing 
reserves. He prefers to say the Fed has 
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made more of the banks’ reserves ‘available’ 
to them.” 

In fact, Parman asks, where did the re- 
serves come from in the first place? He 
quotes a report by the key Federal Reserve 
bank in the United States, the one in New 
“Actually, the 

Federal Reserve banks have been the prin- 

cipal source from which the commercial 

banks have derived reserve funds since the 
founding of the Federal Reserve System in 

1914.” 

“In plain words,” PaTMAN says, “‘since 1917 
the Federal Reserve has given the private 
banks $46 billion of reserves. The banks 
have drawn out $28 billion in cash—cur- 
rency—and still have $18 billion left in re- 
serves today; and it is what is left in reserves 
that really counts. At the moment, the 
banks may create up to $8 for each $1 cf 
reserves.” 

i WHAT. IS WHO? 


PaTMAN delights in quoting an exchange 
which vividly illustrates that the Federal Re- 
serve, when it “buys” Government securities, 
creates money. Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Marriner Eccles and a bewildered 
Representative Dewey were talking during 
some 1942 hearings. 

“Mr. Eccles. Whenever the Federal Reserve 
System buys Government securities in the 
open market or buys vmem direct from the 
Treasury, either one, net is what it does——— 

“Mr. Dewey. What are you going to use to 
buy them with? 

“Mr. Eccles. What is who going to use? 

“Mr. Dewey. The Federal Reserve Bank 
to make these purchases. 

“Mr, Eccles. What do they always use? 

“Mr. Dewey. You are going to create 
credit? 

“Mr. Eccles. That is what. we have ever 
done. That is the way the Federal Reserve 
System operates. The Federal Reserve 
System creates money. It is a bank of 
issue.” 

It was obvious to Mr. Eccles, but not to 
the Congressman; and it is not obvious to 

‘the citizenry to this day, Mr. PatmMan 
maintains. 

The ordinary reader will not understand 
the next passage without a careful reading. 
The fact that few citizens have the patience 
to mull over such dry statements, PATMAN 
maintains, is the explanation of the possi- 
bility of “robbery in broad daylight.” Par- 
man tried to relate the substance of the 
matter by saying, “By a sort of magic, the 
money is created.” But only the hard facts, 
as stated by Eccles in 1935, can explain how 
the banks are permitted to create money 


* which they then can use for their own profit. 


Said Eccles: 

“In purchasing offerings of Government 
bonds, the banking system as a whole cre- 
ates new money, or bank deposits. When 


the banks buy a billion dollars of Govern-° 


ment bonds as they are offered and you 
have to consider the banking system as a 
whole, as a unit—the banks credit the de- 
posit account of the, Treasury with a billion 
Uollars. They debit their Government-bond 
account a billion dollars, or they actually 
create, by a bookkeeping entry, @ billion 
dollars.” 

PatMaN objects that the banks then 
charge the Government interest on the 
bonds they have bought simply by “a flick 
of the pen” on their books. 

He has approvingly quoted Thomas A, 
Edison, who had been asked, Parmawn said, 
whether the Government should borrow $30 
million to make repairs at Muscle Shoals 
Dam. “No,” Edison had said. “Any Govern- 
Ment that can issue a dollar bond, interest 
bearing, that is good can issue a dollar bill, 
noninterest bearing, that,is good; the only 
difference is the bill is easier to redeem be- 
cause it does not draw interest.”’ 
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plained the issue in his August 13, 1959, 


In other words, PaATMAN says, the Govern- 
ment should not create debt bonds, give 
them to the banks, and then let the banks 
charge the Government interest on them; 
the Federal Reserve should buy the bonds 
itself, in which case the interést payments 
are returned to the Treasury. 


@ CREATION OF NEW FUNDS 


This phenomenon of creating money is 
discussed lucidly in an issue of Congres- 
sional Digest (November 1959) in which 
leading figures of the Government argued 
whether Congress should raise the interest 
ceiling on long-term U.S. bonds, (Arguing 
“yes” were Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
Anderson, Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
William Mcfhesney Martin, Jr., Senators 
Prescott Bush and Hugh Scott, and Mar- 
riner Eccles, Arguing “no” were Senator Paun 
Dovc.tas and Representatives PArmMAN, HENRY 
S. Reuss, Brron L, JoHNSON, and JoHN D. 
DINGELL.) 

The editors of Congressional Digest ex- 
plained, in an associated article, how the 
money supply is regulated, Credit, the edi- 
tors explained, comes from savings (simply 
a transfer of funds from people who save to 
people who borrow), and from commercial 
banks. 

“When the credit is commercial bank 
credit, there is a creation of new funds that 
did not exist before.” 

Suppose you go to a bank for a loan of 
$1,000. The bank seldom pays out $1,000 in 
cash; usually it credits your account with 
$1,000. You can write checks against the ac- 
count. The bank simply, on the books, in- 
creases its loans by $1,000, and deposits go 
up by $1,000: 

Explained the editors: 

“In the process of making the loan, the 
commercial bank has created a deposit. As 
banks expand their loans and investments, 
they create more deposits. As they contract 
their loans and investments, they extinguish 
deposits.” 

Anyone can see how important this fact is 
for the state of business and the economic 
health of the country. 

The job of the Federal Reserve is to influ- 
ence the flow of bank credit. As banks 
make more loans, people get more money to 
spend, and business picks up tempo. As 
banks pull in on their loans, people have less 
to spend, and the economy slows down. 


MONEY CREATION PROFITS BANKS, PATMAN SAYS 


The Federal Reserve influences what the 
banks do by the amount of reserves it cre- 
ates or by changing how many dollars a bank 
can create for each dollar of reserves (that 
is, by changing the reserve requirements) . 

Suppose the reserve requirement is 20 per- 
cent. For every $100-of deposits a bank has, 
it must keep in the Federal Reserve bank a 
reserve of $20. The Federal Reserve can 
either increase or decrease the reserve re- 
quirements., In this way, it can permit the 
banks to loam More money,.or require them 
to contract their loans. 

This is the main mechanism by which the 
Federal Reserve tries to regulate how much 
money is being spent and invested. 

Suppose the whole banking system has to 
have a total of $20 billion in reserves. The 
banks have $100 billion of deposits. The 
Federal Reserve then decides to increase the 
total amount of bank reserves in existence 
by $1 billion. This means that the commer- 
cials banks, in the words of Congressional 
Digest’s editors, “can use these reserves, mak- 

loans and investments and expanding 
their deposits (through the creation process) 
up to $105 billion.” 
THE SAME EFFECTS EXCEPT 

Once one understands that both the Fed- 
eral Reserve and the private banks create 
new money, the issue becomes—at last, PaT- 
MAN sighs—which shall create it? He ex- 
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newsletter to“his constituents. 


“The Nation’s supply of money,” he said, ~ 


“can be increased in. either of two ways. 

“The Federal Reserve can acquire Govern- 
ment bonds, or other Government debt obli- 
gations, which cost the Federal Reserve noth- 
ing. The other method is for the Federai 
Reserve to amend its regulations so as to 
make it possible for the private banks to ac- 
quire more Government bonds, This costs 
the private banks n . Both methods 
increase deposits of the private banks, and 
the effects are the same, except for what hap- 
pens to the interest payments on these 
bonds. ; 

“When the Federal Reserve them, 
the interest payments come back into the 
Treasury and help meet the expenses of gov- 
ernment. When the private banks acquire 
the bonds, the interest payments go into 


bank profits. One of the big controversies , 


now is over which method will be used in the 
months and years ahead.” 

In short Parman argues, the Government 
should buy its own bonds and take the in- 
terest for income, which expands the Na- 
tion’s credit without increasing the Govern- 
ment’s interest load. 

If, however, the Federal Reserve reduces 
reserve requirements for thé private banks, 
then the banks can use the created money 
to buy more Government bonds, and then 
charge the Government interest on them. 
He finds this senseless. 

The banks, of course, see it another way. 
In a 1957 report, the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation’s economic policy commission, fore- 
seeing that “the needs of the public for 
currency and bank deposits will increase 
with the growth of the American economy,” 


through 
market operations or by reducing reserve 
requirements.” 

The American Bankers Association said the 
Federal Reserve, to follow the first Patman- 
advocated course, would have to further in- 
crease its investment portfolio, “which it is 
widely agreed, is already excessively large.” 

Where, PatmMaN demands, is this wide 
agreement? “Only among the bankers, we 
can be sure, who wish to have a slice of 
this portfolio transferred to them.”) 

ABA said that to keep up with the econ- 
omy through 1961, 
would have had to buy $7 billion in Govern- 
ment securities on the open market. PaTmanw 
emphasizes that these securities would be in- 
terest free to the Government (that is, the 
interest would be used for the expenses of 
Government). 

But ABA added, “It would be far better to 

rovide for this growth by lowering the re- 

e requirements of member banks. — It 
is true that the Government would lose 
@ small amount of revenue, since about 90 
percent of the Reserve banks’ annual earn- 
ings after dividends are now being volun- 
tarily paid over to the Treasury. However, 
the Reserve banks were never intended to be 
a source of revenue to the Government, and 
policy regarding the level of required re- 
serves should*certainly not be determined on 
the basis of :the effect on Federal Reserve 
payments to the Treasury.” 

To which PatMAN angrily exclaims: 


“If our policy on this question of giving 
away Government-owned securities to the 
private banks should certainly not be deter- 
mined by what this will cost the Govern- 
ment, then may we ask on what basis should 
it be determined? 

“Who would like to explain why the banks 
should be allowed to use the Government’s 


charge? Who would like to explain. why, 


the Federal Reserve — 
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when the Federal Reserve decides to allow 
more money to be created to acqfiire interest- 
bearing Government obligations, it does not 
itself create the money and acquire the ob- 
ligations? Who would like to explain why 





the interest charges should not go back into 

the Treasury instead of into profits?” 
—R. D. 

One Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth 


of General of the Armies John J. 
Pershing 





SPEECH 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
* IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to the forthcoming cen- 
tennial celebration of the birth of a great 
American patriot, General of the Armies 
John J. Pershing. 

General Pershing was born September 
13, 1860, near the small community of 
Laclede, Linn County, Mo., in my con- 
gressional district. 

A centennial observance worthy of this 
great American will be held next Sep- 
tember 13 in this town of his birth and 
boyhood years. Plans for the celebration 
are going ahead rapidly under the able 
leadership of Mr. L. F. Moore of Laclede 
working in cooperation with veterans or- 
ganizations and interested individuals. 

A bill I recently introduced, House 
Joint Resolution 640, provides a vehicle 
by which all Americans may join with 
his friends and neighbors in Missouri in 
celebrating General Pershing’s birth 
centennial. 

The bill recognizes the significant con- 
tributions which General Pershing made 
to the Allied victory in World War I in 
organizing and leading the American 
Expeditionary Forces. - 

It recognizes the fact that his memory 
symbolizes the proud achievements and 
great sacrifices of the gallant men who 
served under him. 

By authorizing and requesting the 
President of the United States to pro- 
claim September 13 as a day upon which 
Americans should pay tribute to General 
Pershing and the men whom he led, it 
enables Americans everywhere to take 
proper note of their heroic contributions 
to the peace of the world and freedom of 
man. 


I am deeply gratified that House Joint 
Resolution 640 passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on March 21 and look for- 
ward to its approval by the Senate and 
the Executive. 

Mr. Speaker, as long as men cherish 
the ideals of democracy, the memory of 
Gen. John J. Pershing will be revered. 
Although his reputation was forged in 
the furnace of war, he was a man of 
peace, a humanitarian. 

General Pershing and his men de- 
stroyed the military power of his foes, 
but when the way lay clear to annihilate 
them and lay waste their lands, he and 
his comrades stayed their hands. ° 

He gained victory without malice and 
justice without vindictiveness. There can 
be no greater achievement. 
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The Story of Gulf Oil—Reorganizing 
an Industrial Giant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following articles from 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette,,March 21, 
1960: 

REORGANZING AN INDUSTRIAL GIANT—-THE 

Srory or GuLF OIL 
(By Alvin Rosensweet) 

Quietly but effectively, the Gulf Oil Corp. 
in the last 6 or 7 years has carried out a 
reorganization as sweeping as any in Ameri- 
can corporate history. 

“Decentralization” is a word that William 
K. Whiteford, president of Gulf Oil Corp., 
would just as soon eliminate from the Eng- 
lish language. This is a curious anomaly 
in view of the fact that, since becoming 
president of Gulf on April 28, 1953, he has 
continually carried out a program of reor- 
ganization and decentralization of the man- 
agement of the giant oil company. 

“Eliminate the word ‘decentralization,’ ” he 
says. “We're talking about placing the nec- 
essary responsibility and authority at a level 
where it’s carried out. We’re giving the man 
with the power to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ the au- 
thority to say it directly to the man who can 
carry it out. 

Whatever it’s called under Mr. Whiteford’s 
guidance, Gulf has risen to seventh place 
among all U.S. corporations with sales total- 
ing $2,769,377,000 in 1958. Net profits that 
year were $329,533,000, fourth highest among 
all American firms and second highest among 
all U.S. oil companies. 

EARNINGS ESTIMATE 


Although Gulf’s 1959 annual report has 
not yet been published, earnings are esti- 
mated at $290 million and sales at $2,710 
million. Since 1952, when sales totaled $1.5 
billion and profits $142 million, the figures 
have just about doubled. 

Training young men against the time when 
they will become senior executives of the big 
Pittsburgh-based company is one of Mr. 
Whiteford’s major concerns. He describes a 
corporation as being similar to a nervous sys- 
tem and quotes an old professor who told 
him a corporation is a biological animal. 

“Partners die,” Mr. Whiteford explains, 
“but a corporation reproduces itself in 
strength and security for its employees and 
shareholders. Corporations fold up and die 
because they don’t reproduce vigorously. 
When I went to British-American Oil Co. 
in Canada the man who hired me said, ‘I 
never, thought I’d hire an American, but 
there’s nobody here to run it,’” 

In 1951, shortly after Mr. Whiteford was 
hired out of the presidency of British-Amer- 
ican and was named a director and execu- 
tive vice president of Gulf, Fortune maga- 
zine said Gulf made the move “because of 
his demonstrated tajents for reshaping the 
management of a corporation without up- 
setting it.” 

“We want to advise our men without mak- 
ing them so afraid of mistakes that they 
will be afraid of decisions,” Mr. Whiteford 
said at the time. “We don’t want to pull 
authority to Pittsburgh. The men down 
the line know what is happening before we 
do, and speed is critical in exploring for oil 
or purchasing it or handling it. We don't 
want to miss chances.” 
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REFLECTS PHILOSOPHY 


Although it probably never will be com- 
pleted, decentralization—there’s that word 
again—has been accomplished at Gulf 
under Mr. Whiteford’s leadership. This has 
become, as he says, a reflection of the com- 
pany’s philosophy, in order to get authority 
down to people who can carry out the orders. 

Since about 20,000 of Gulf’s 55,000 em- 
ployees work in countries other than the 
United States and are of many different lan- 
guages and nationalities, the magnitude of 
the problem is not difficult to visualize. 

“The policy starts in Pittsburgh,” Mr. 
Whiteford says. “The board gives us the 
money and the tools. The officers get these 
to operating men all over the world. We 
give them the funds, the objectives, and the 
power to do the job. They have to have the 
ability.” 

When Mr. Whiteford came to Gulf, he 
points out, senior vice presidents were gen- ~ 
erally men in their sixties. 

“They concentrated on one phase of the 
business,” he recalls. “They hesitated to 
take a chance in other fields in which they. 
had no great interest. As a result a few 
men at the top were swamped with 75 per- 
cent of the company’s problems. 

“When I first came to Gulf I could hardly 
get away from my desk. I couldn’t get ac- 
quainted with our people.. I didn’t know 
them and they didn’t know me. Working 
that way isn't the same as talking over prob- 
léms face-to-face.” 

Mr. Whiteford found Gulf somewhat de- 
centralized but growing so rapidly that it 
was essential to step up the process to break 


-up the functions of top-level management, 


WARNED TO CHANGE 


This resulted in the selection of a half 
dozen officials designated as “administrative 
vice presidents and coordinators.” There is 
one each for crude oil, financial, production, . 
manufacturing, marketing, and transporta- 
tion. ; 

“We have here a group of administrators 
who make sure the money and the tools get 
to the operating people,” Mr. Whiteford ex- 
plains. “If a policy doesn’t work out they 
warn us to change the policy. We plan the 
battle but if there’s something there we don’t 
see they let us know.” 

Mr. Whiteford places great stress on these 
half dozen officers who, on the organization 
chart, rank below the executive group. 

“They're young fellows, mostly in their 
forties, who came up through operating, have 
@ flair for administration and the ability to 
advise and counsel operating people. The 
success of the system depends upon them. 

“They also get broad training in corpo- 
rate problems, legal, financial, production, 
and so on. They gain experience in every- 
thing from getting the oil to ships, to pipe- 
liries, to refineries, to bulk plants, to service 
stations.” 

Under this breakup of top level functions, 
any Officer covers any fleld of corporate ac- 
tivity. But once an order is decided upon, 
an individual officer signs it. 

“I hate committee decisions,” Mr. White- 
ford says of what has become a growing prac- 
tice in big business. “If something goes 
wrong nobody ever remembers who made the 
decision but if it’s successful everybody takes 
the credit. Now, an order must carry the 
signature of the individual officer responsible 
for making it. This way, the men on the 
firing line can always get decisions. And 
our top people—the board chairman, presi- 
dent and vice presidents—have the authority 
to make decisions. 

“This system allows the vice presidents- 
coordinators to handle the day-to-day ad- 
ministration of the company. They have 
95 percent responsibility. If something goes 
wrong the operating men can always come 
to an executive for an immediate answet. 
There’s always a top executive available in 
Pittsburgh.” 
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4 Once an order goes out from the executive 
offices here, copies go to the half-dozen ad- 
ministrative vice presidents and coordina- 
tors. Within 24 hours the decision reaches 
every Gulf employee throughout the world 
whom it affects. As the Gulf president 
points out, a decision may be made to one 
individual employee anywhere in the world, 
but at every level others who are affected by 
the decision know about it. 

Last week, for example, a Gulf representa- 
tive flew in to Pittsburgh from Japan to 
discuss with top management a problem 
that had arisen. In this case it was neces- 
sary for him to present all the aspects of the 
situation. 

“We asked him why he didn’t do such- 
and-such and he told us,’’ Mr. Whiteford 
explains. “Out of what at first was vague 
talk. we add a chip here and a bite there 
and we arrive at something, at a solution. 
Then the important moment comes when 
we ask him, ‘What do you think of it?’ He 
tells us what he wants. We tell him he has 
to handle the situation and that it isn’t a 
committee decision.” 

Once the decision was made and signed, 
the order went through the Gulf empire to 
those affected—to the ships, the crude oil 
people, and those in manufacturing and 
financial. 

“But if he goes back and things don’t work 
out he can call the executive who signed 
the order,” Mr. Whiteford points out. “We 
must. remain flexible. Staying frozen gets 
you in trouble in worldwide oil. By dealing 

- directly with the executive who signed the 
order our man in Japan gets flexibility. 
We tell our operating men that an executive 
order is not a corset. As a result of our 
meeting with him, we're not surprised if we 
later hear from him that a change in policy 
is necessary.” 

This makes for more intimate dealings 
between Gulf executives and Gulf people 
throughout the world, Mr. Whiteford says. 
And at a comparatively young age, people 
are being trained to become future senior 
executives. 

“We have multiple executives. If they’re 
wrong, I’m wrong. If I make one, they 


Poake one.” 


Tus Is tHe Gur TEAM 
W. K. WHITEFORD 


A ruddy-faced man of 59 who has grown 
up in the oil industry from roustabout to 
president of one of the world’s largest cor- 
porations, William K. Whiteford has headed 
Gulf since April 28, 1953. 

He was born November 28, 1900, in Los 
Angeles, where he was graduated from Poly- 
technic High School in 1919. He enrolled 
in engineering at Stanford, and helped pay 
his college expenses by running a milk route, 
washing dishes in an off-campus restaurant 
and teaching tennis at a girls’ school. But 
when his father, Gustavus A. Whiteford, a 
Mining engineer, was killed in an accident 
in Mexico, he left school without graduating. 

‘Mr. Whiteford worked for Shell Oil in the 
summers and in 1923 was a roustabout in 
the oil industry, digging ditches, laying pipe 
and performing other laboring jobs. In 
1924 he became a production engineer for 
Barnsdall Oil Co. and in 1932 was 
named vice president and general manager. 

Three years later Mr. Whiteford joined 


British American Oil Co. and in 1942 went 


to Toronto headquarters as executive vice 
president. He was elected president in 1943 
and chairman in 1951. Later in 1951 Mr. 
Whiteford left to become a director and 
executive vice president of Gulf. In 1954 
he was given the additional title of chief 
executive officer at Gulf. 

Mr. Whiteford spends about half his time 
out of Pittsburgh, in the Far East, Middle 
East, Europe, South America, Canada, the 
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Southwest, and elsewhere. “Our people 
know me personally and I know them,” he 


says. 

Mr. Whiteford long since gave up tennis, 
and in his spare time shoots skeet or traps. 
He is a director of a number of major com- 
panies and a trustee of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whiteford live at Park Man- 
sions, Frew Avenue, Squirrel Hill, and have 
two sons, William, Jr., and Peter. 

WILLIAM L, NAYLOR 


William L. Naylor, senior vice president, 
is a member of the administrative commit- 
tee and other committees. He has served 
with Gulf 37 years in financial and manage- 
ment affairs. 

Mr. Naylor is a native of Kentucky, at- 
tended the University of Kentucky, and 
joined Gulf in 1920 in Houston, Tex., where 
he worked 3 years. After 5 years with a 
Gulf subsidiary in Mexico he was trans- 
ferred to Pittsburgh in 1928, becoming comp- 
troller and vice president. 

A. D, GRAY 


Archie D. Gray, senior vice president, 


joined Gulf in 1935. A native of Franklin, - 


Tex., he entered Texas A. & M. College to be- 
come an engineer but entered the Army in 
World War I. Following his discharge he 
entered the University of Texas, where he re< 
ceived his law degree in 1923. 

Mr. Gray was elected mayor of Ennis, Tex., 
served two terms as district attorney of Ellis 
County, at Waxahachie, Tex., and wa as- 
sistant attorney general of Texas in charge 
of oil and gas matters. His first job with 
Gulf was with the firm’s law department at 
Houston as a trial attorney. 

He was made associate general attorney 
for the corporation and its subsidiaries in 
1947 and moved to Pittsburgh in 1953, be- 
coming general counsel in 1956. He was 
elected a vice president in April 1957. 


R, O. BHOADES 


R. O, Rhoades, chairman of the board of 
directors of Gulf, was one of the first geolo- 
gists in the Persian Gulf area. He per- 
formed much of the geological work that led 
to the discovery of the oil fields in Kuwait, a 
small Shaikhdom of the Middle East. 

Mr. Rhoades, 64, was born July 30, 1895, in 
Urich, Henry County, Mo., attended the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, served with the Marines in 
Europe in World War I, and was graduated 
from Stanford in 1922. ° 

He was a geologist in Mexico, Egypt, and 
in the Southwest before joining South 
American Gulf Oil Co. in 1926. He became 
a@ representative in Gulf’s London office be- 
fore toming to Pittsburgh in 1940 to be 
chief staff geologist. He was named senior 
vice president in 1955 and chairman, October 
1, 1959. 

I. G. DAVIS 

I. G. Davis, a senior vice president of Gulf 
Oil Corp., joined the company in 1934 as a 
geophysicist and was assigned to Venezuela. 
Four years later he joined the geological 
department of Mene Grande Oil Co., Gulf’s 
Venezuelan subsidiary, in Maracaibo. 

He was named man of the Western 
Division of Mene Grande in 1948, and later 
became -vice president and, in 1956, presi- 
dent of Mene Grande. Mr. Davis was elected 
administrative vice president and coordina- 
tor of production in 1958. 


c. J. GUZZO 


Cc. J. Guzzo; Gulf’s vice president in charge 
of domestic marketing since 1954, was 
promoted to a senior vice president June 1, 
1959. He has served .46 years with Gulf, 
joining the company a8 a clerk in 1914 at 
Alexandria, La. 

He served as an agent in several southern 
cities and advanced to division general man-< 
ager of the New Orleans sales territory be- 
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fore being elected vice president in 1954, 
when he moved to Pittsburgh, 


E. D. BROCKETT 


Before being elected executive vice presi- 
dent of Gulf January 1, 1960, E. D. Brockett 
had been president of the British American 
Oil Co., Ltd., with headquarters in Toronto, 
since April 17, 1958. — 

He. was graduated from Texas A. +35. 
1934 with a degree in Petroleum 
ing and joined G as a roustabout in the 
West Texas oilfi .~ Two years: later he 
was promoted to petroleum engineer at 
Odessa, Tex. 

Mr. Brockett entered the Army in World 
War II as a lieutenant and was discharged 
in 1945 as a colonel. He served primarily in 
the Pacific. 

He rejoined Gulf in the Fort Worth area 
and was transferred to Pittsburgh in 1949 
as- staff. engineer in the production de- 
partment. Later he was sent to Venezuela 
and upon election as a Gulf vice president 
was placed in charge of Houston production 
operations in 1955. — 





Hospitalization and Medical Care for the 
Pie arth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, our No. 1 recipient of 
socialized medicine, has seen fit to turn 
his back on our 15 million other elder 
citizens in their quest for hospitalization 
and medical care. 

Yesterday, March 23, his Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Flemming, appeared before the House 
Ways and Means Committee and said 
that Mr. Eisenhower would not support 
the Forand bill or any others like it, nor 
would he present a substitute measure. 

It is hard to believe that our President 





would take this stand when he has re- 


ceived free all the medical care, nursing 
care, and hospitalization he ever needed 
plus necessary medicines, since he was a 
cadet at West Point. 4 

Not only has he, personally, received 
these free benefits, but so has his wife 
and, now since his son, too, is a 
major inthe Armed Forces, his 
daughter-in-law and his four grand- 
children receive liké benefits. And the 
President can continue to enjoy these 
privileges until he and his wife no longer 
need them. 

The legislation providing proper 
health care for our elder citizens could 
be enacted at a very small additional 
cost to the wage earners of today who 
would, in turn, be pa for their own 
benefits when they were eligible. 

- But, the President has spoken, and he 
has said that our elder can con- 
tinue to beg and borrow for proper med- 
ical care, and should they need hospital- 
ization, they can always get it under the 
free clinics provided by the State with 
those less fortunate citizens we Have on 
our relief rolls. 


- 


~ 











Some Case Stories of the Health Needs of 
Older People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 





Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 


over the past several weeks I have re- 
ceived a number of poignant case stories 
of the problems of older people in the 
Detroit area in obtaining and paying 
for hospital and medical care. My cor- 
respondents have been social workers 
employed in hospitals, family agencies, 
public welfare departments, and housing 
projects who, by the virtue of their po- 
sitions, are in daily contact with the 
elderly and the sick. Said one social 
worker whose specific duty is to serve 
clients in her agency’s department of 
services to the aging: 

ZI daily encounter individuals who, for 
want of hospitalization insurance as a benefit 
included in their OASDI grant, are forced to 
do without necessary medical attention as 
well as experience extreme hardship due to 
ramifications flowing from this gap in our 
welfare structure. 


This worker reports the case of a Mr. 
D who had been a skilled workman for 
over 45 years and expected, when he re- 
tired on OASDI, that his benefits to- 
gether with the $8,000 he had saved 
would carry him and his wife comforta- 
bly through their later years. However, 
a serious accident to Mrs. D took the 
entire life’s savings in less than a year’s 
time. Mrs. D’s continuing illness re- 

‘quires that something like 25 percent of 
each month’s OASDI check goes for drug 
costs. Despite the acute financial pres- 
sures on this family, they have managed, 
to date, to maintain themselves without 
applying for public assistance. 

In still another case: Mr. A., after 
spending all of his savings to provide 
medical care for his wife who finally died 
of cancer, was obliged to apply for public 
assistance to supplement his OASDI 
benefit. He had, at one time, carried 
Blue Cross insurafice but was obliged to 
give this up. Although a planful and 
prudent individual, Mr. A. had no re- 
course except to obtain public assistance 
because of the lack of hospitalization and 
medical care provisions under OASDI. 

In another case: A social worker con- 
nected with a housing project reported 
on a survey of services needed among 
1,100 residents in that project who are 
60 years of age and over; 749 of these 
individuals needed medical care; while 
of this group, 693 could not afford such 
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medical care without some form of sub- 
sidy. Said this particular social worker: 
It seems urgent that legislation be enacted 
at this time to provide adequate medical care 
for older citizens through Old Age and 
Survivors and Disability Insurance. 


One of my correspondents carries im- 
portant responsibilities for the Social 
Service Department of one of the largest 
hospitals in the Detroit area. Said this 
social worker: 

In an effort to remain independent, many 

of these people have attempted to provide for 
medical needs by purchasing hospital insur- 
ance from Blue Cross or other private insur- 
ance plans. All of these plans are tremen- 
dously expensive in relation to the limited 
incomes of such persons and they are woe- 
fully inadequate in coverage to pay for the 
extensive and expensive care which many of 
these people require. We find that many of 
these patients are unable to pay for out- 
patient care and medications, as well as ex- 
tended hospitalization. If they require nurs- 
ing home care, they are forced to apply for 
public assistance with all of its humiliations 
including the encumbrance of their homes 
which constitutes a blow to their self-esteem 
out of all proportion to the money value of 
the property. 
It would appear that the Forand bill offers 
the best plan for medical coverage of this 
age group. We would hope, however, that 
any leBislation which is finally passed would 
provide some quality control over the care 
which is to be provided for older persons, 


A report I received from a director of 
a family service agency in the Metropoli- 
tan Detroit area states as follows: 

As director of a casework agency which 
deals with problems around the aged, I can 
readily attest to the need for more adequate 
health care of our aged population. In- 
creasing cost of medical care and deflation 
of the dollar value has resulted for most aged 
individuals in a pressure and inability to 
meet even minimal health care costs. In 
most instances, it is all they can do to meet 
their basic maintenance needs. 


Another social worker who specializes 
in working with older people provided 
me with four dramatic illustrations of 
the acute problems older people are faced 
with when expensive hospitalization and 
medical care is necessitated. I will only 
cite one illustration. 

‘This was a couple, Mr. and Mrs. S, at the 
point of retirement, who had a combined 
monthly social security benefit and company 
pension of $234 as well as $6,000 in savings. 
Two years after Mr. S’s retirement, Mrs. S 
developed a malignancy. A prolonged pe- 
riod of treatment, surgery and hospitaliza- 
tion used up all their savings. Shortly after 
Mrs. S’s death, Mr. S suffered a stroke. 
He was hospitalized for an extended period 
of time. Since he had no one to care for 
him at his home, he was placed in a con- 
valescent home which was not covered by 
Blue Cross. Mr. S had to apply for public 
medical care. He made the statement to me 
that all his life he prayed for financial in- 
dependence in his old age and now he was 
forced to become a charity case for his care. 


I am sure these case illustrations could 


* be multiplied again and again not only 


in my district but throughout the United 
States. Perhaps the case that touched 
me most of all was @ne instance reported 
to me by another correspondent. 

This was an elderly couple who had to 
move out of a desirable residential area 
into a slum area because their prolonged 
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illness used up their savings. It was . 
necessary to mortgage their home which 
they finally lost because their social se- _ 
curity benefits were inadequate to make 
the payments. In their retiring years, 
this couple who had lived in this par- 
ticular section for practically all of their 
married life were compelled to undergo 
the tragic experience of losing all they 
had accumulated because of the costs of 
sickness. 

I am pleased to note that the National 
Association of Social Workers, with 
which my correspondents are affiliated, 
in a statement called “Goals of Public 
Social Policy,” urges that the Social 
Security System “contain a provision for 
medical service to covered persons and 
their dependents.” I recall that, last 
July, when the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee held its hearings on the Forand 
bill, Mr. Norman V. Lourie—chairman 
of the association’s commission on so- 
cial policy and action, and Dr. Charles 
I. Schottland—Commissioner of Social 
Security from 1954 through 1958, testi- 
fied for the association in favor of the 
inclusion of health-care benefits in the 
social security system. At that hear- 
ing I asked former Commissioner of 
Social Security Schottland the following 
question: 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do I gather that you 
think it is perfectly feasible to add such 
benefits (i.e., health care benefits), and that 
they can be administered very effectively? 

Mr. ScHoTTLAND. Administratively, I think 
the problem is not as difficult as some of 
those we faced in the early days of the so- 
cial security program when we had to start 
from scratch. I am firmly convinced, as 
I think are all the persons engaged in the 
administration, that this program can be 
very readily Handled. 


When I read of experiences of the 
sort I have cited as well as encounter 
daily old people for whom the cost of 
illness is devastating and tragic, I appre- 
ciate again the urgency of health care 
benefits for older people. Such benefits 
would fill the remaining large gap in 
our Social Security System. 

It was evidence of the sort that I have 
cited here that caused Senator McNa- 
MARA’s Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging to put forth as its first 
recommendation the following: 

As its first recommendation for-action in 
1960, the subcommittee recommends that 
legislation be enacted to expand the system 
of OASDI to include health service benefits 
for all persons éligible for OASDI. 





Jane Addams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8,1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
afternoon I introduced a joint resolution 
to authorize and request the President 
to issue a proclamation in connection 
with the centennial of the birth of Jane 
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Addams, founder and leader of Chicago’s 
Hull House. My purpose in this intro- 
duction is to join my outstanding col- 
league, the Honorable Marcuerite Stitt 
Cuurcu of Illinois, who yesterday intro- 
duced the original resolution. 

Having the honor and privilege of 
representing a district in the Chicago 
metropolitan area, I can testify to the 
honor and respect that is due Jane 
Addams, founder and leader of Chicago’s 
Hull House. 





_ Military Strength: Foundation of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
include an address by Gen. Lyman L. 
Lemnitzer, Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, 
delivered at Atlantic City, N.J.,on March 
7, 1960. General Lemnitzer discussed, 
“Military Strength: Foundation of 
Peace.” It seems to me that the General 
has much of significance to say to the 
Congress and to the American people. 

The address follows: 

MrirTaRY STRENGTH: FOUNDATION OF PEACE 
(By Gen, Lyman L. Lemnitzer) 

It is a real privilege for me to join you 

here in Atlantic City. The opportunity to 
address such a group is one which I pro- 
foundly appreciate. Together, the organiza- 
tions represented in this conference are con- 
cerned with practically the entire range of 
activities and interests of the American 
people. In my remarks, I shall deal with a 
subject which is of compelling interest to 
the American people—that is, national de- 
fense. 
' Because my subject transcends any one 
military service, I shall speak tonight not as 
Chief of Staff of the Army. Rather, I shall 
speak as a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

With regard to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
incidentally, someone recently commented 
that while the Supreme Court deliberates 
and the Senate debates, the Joint Chiefs 
bicker. Seriously, despite the publicity 
given our occasional divergencies, I can as- 
sure you that within the JCS, along with our 
honest differences of opinion, there is a vast 
body of agreement. 

Certainly, every informed person—in or 
out of uniform—agrees on the existence of 
grave military danger to the United States, 
- and indeed to the world. President Eisen- 
hower described this danger very clearly in 
his state of the Union message when he 
said: 

“With both sections of this divided world 
in possession of unbelievably destructive 
weapons, mankind approaches a state where 
mutual annihilation becomes a possibility. 
No other fact of today’s world equals this 
in importance—it colors everything we say, 
everything we plan and everything we do.” 

The mere existence of this capability for 
mutual annihilation is alarming enough. 
What makes it even more menacing is the 
nature of the international Communist 
threat. International communism possesses 
Military force of massive size and strength. 
Tt is global in its extent. It possesses a 
versatility which enables it to operate effec- 
tively throughout the entire spectrum of 
Military activity—ranging from military 
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support of cold war, propaganda, subversion, 
and insurrection, through open military 
participation in geographically restricted 
conflicts, to general nuclear war. 

Along with these characteristics, there is 
the Communists’ ruthless pursuit of their 
long-range goal by whatever means are most 
expedient. There is ample evidence that 
when the Communists change their tactics, 
they are“not necessarily changing their 
strategy or abandoning their ultimate ob- 
jective. Lenin, himself, wrote that: 

“The successful development of the Bol- 
shevist doctrine through the world can only 
be effected by means of periods of rest dur- 
ing which we may recuperate and gather new 
strength for further exertions. I have never 
hesitated to come to terms with hourgeois 
governments, when by so doing I thought I 
could weaken the bourgeoisie.” 

On the subject of Communist tactics, IT 
recently had an experience which had some 
rather interesting overtones. In an address 
a few weeks ago, I described the instruction 
given in Communist long-range tactics at the 
Lenin School of Political Warfare, as re- 
ported by a former student at that school. 
As soon as accounts of my speech were pub- 
lished, I began to receive a steady stream of 
letters.. The tone of much of this “fan mail” 
was that I was being unfair to organized 
communism. From this reaction, I gather 
that any realistic discussion of Communist 
tactics strikes at a tender spot. All I can 
say is, let the Communists disprove the rec- 
ord—if they can. 

That record since 1945 can be briefly sum- 
marized by a list of nations—Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, Albania, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
China, Indochina, Korea, and Tibet. 

At the end of World War II, we acted in 
the hope that the cooperation among the 
wartime allies would continue. We not only 
completely disarmed our former enemies, but 
we and all our allies—except Russia—literally 
dismantled our own Armed Forces. 

By the time Czechoslovakia fell in 1947, 
the threat to freedom had become unmistak- 
ably clear. The United States and other 
free world nations realized that to halt this 
succession of advances they would have to 
develop arrangements, following the pattern 
of the Organization of American States, for 
their collective security. 

Departing, to a marked degree, from our 
traditional peacetime foreign policy, the 
United States took the lead in initiating a 
number of very important steps. 

Among these was the Truman doctrine, in 
1947, for U.S. military and economic assist- 
ance to Greece and Turkey. You will recall 
that, at that time, Greece was under 
direct Communist attack, and Turkey was 
being subjected to heavy political and eco- 
nomic pressures. 

Then, in 1949, the Vandenberg resolution 
was passed by the Senate. This action, 
which laid the groundwork for the formation 


-of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


(NATO), was a great step forward. 

Next was the initiation of our mutual 
security program. It was designed to assist 
the nations of the free world in developing 
their-own strength. I shall have more to say 
about this later. 

Since that time, we Shave joined in the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) 
and the Australian-New Zealand-United 
States Pact (ANZUS Pact). We have also 
entered into a number of bilateral security 
treaties with other important allies for 
mutual defense. These, with our member- 
ship in the Organization of American States, 
provide a global network of mutual security 
arrangements. ~ 

The magnitude of the Communist threat 
and of the means to counter it makes it 
obvious why military security today demands 
such a large share of the energy and re- 
sources of the United States and its allies. 
Although we are maintaining impressive 
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military strength, we threaten no nation. 
Certainly, all of us devoutly hope that world 
tensions can be reduced and 
eliminated by peaceful means. To this end, 
we must make every effort to seek solutions 
to the differences consistent with 
US. interests. However, we must approach 
any negotiations with our open—bearing 
in mind the Communists’ stated objectives, 
their capabilities, and ‘their record of be- 
havior. We must conduct negotiations from 
a position of strength. Finally, in the course 
of negotiating, we must not forget the 
strength of our position. 

Regarding this question of relative mili- 
tary strengths, there are one or two points 
that I would like to make. Too often. some 
people follow a deceptively easy process to 
reach conclusions as to military power. They 
merely count up and compare totals of mis- 
siles, divisions, bombers, submarines, or 
some other item which they accept as a yard- 
stick of strength. I admit that this method 
has the advantage of simplicity. However, it 
suffers from a grave disadvantage—it just is 


. not valid, It ignores the fact that our mili- 
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by discussing some 

istics of the military problem which faces us 
today. In order 
needed, we must first view our problem as a 


any form or in any degree of intensity. 
degree to which we are manifestly able to do 


to conduct general war, because it obviously 
to our territory and 


the collective strength of the free world 
may be nibbled away, laying us open to ulti- 
mate defeat. 

One of the major requirements for deter- 
ring general nuclear war is to be capable of 
retaliating, with devastating force, for at- 
tack upon the United States. Our national 
principles_and convictions are such that we 
would never be the . Therefore, the 
forces which give us the capability to 7e- 
taliate must be as nearly invulnerable to de- 
struction, even by surprise attack, as it is 
possible to make them. This is of the 
utmost importance. . 

Security against an enemy’s initial attack 
can be attained by several means, in combi- 
nation. These are both active and passive. 
They include early warning, the engage- 
ment and destruction of enemy attacking 
forces, diversification of types of our retalia- 
tory means, and the mobility, dispersion, and 
protection of these retaliatory forces: 

Our employment of these varied means 
complicates tremendously the prob- 
lem for any would-be attacker, To bring out 
the scale of such a problem, I need only 
mention major elements of our retaliatory 
forces. We have operational long-range 
missile bases and we have long-range 
bomber units, not only throughout the 
United States but also overseas. Our tactical 
Air Force fighter-bombers in Europe and the 
Far East have a nuclear delivery capability. 
At sea, we have carrier-based aircraft with 
a nuclear capability. We anticipate im- 
provements and increases in our missile 
strength—such as the submarine-launched 
Polaris—which will add still further to the 
mobility, invulnerability, and diversity of 
our retaliatory forces. 

Now, a planner contemplating an all-out 
thermonuclear attack on the United States 
would require reasonable assurance that he 
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to assure you that even 
if the Communists launched an all-out 
thenmonuclear attack on the United States, 


g 
» 


even 

could L 
In fact, the threat of such destruction, as the 
President has pointed out, is a common peril 
shared by both the Soviets and ourselves. 


Defense, described this aspect recently in an 
address to the Supreme Soviet. He empha- 
sized that success in modern war is possible 
only “on the basis of combined efforts of all 
types of forces.” Marshal Malinovskiy be- 
lieves that, after a thermonuclear exchange, 
the issue would ultimately be decided by 
properly proportioned forces comprising land, 
sea, and air elements. Consequently, our 


war. 
To defeat attack, we must act promptly. 
Therefore, we maintain forces, combining all 
types, already deployed in key strategic areas 


the Eighth Army, Tactical Air Force units, 
and an Army division. 


tain Reserve components, trained and ready 
to be called into uniform from civilian life. 

These oversea deployments, strategic re- 
serves, and Reserve components are also a 
vital asset for meeting the threat of attack 
on a scale less than general war—that is, the 
threat of so-called limited war. The de- 
Ployed forces provide us with the capability 
to act promptly if a crisis occurs in the areas 
where they are located. The strategic re- 
serves give us the capability to move rapidly 
to an area of crisis in some other part of 
the world. The Reserve components permit 
expansion to meet either threat if it should 
require an extended effort. 

By maintaining our forces needed for a 
shooting war we are also contributing to 
the cold war in which the entire free world 
is now engaged. This observation especially 
applies to our Armed Forces overseas. Their 
presence in Allied countries provides incom- 
parable psychological assurance of our readi- 
ness and willingness to share in the common 
defense. 

In describing U.S. forces, I have not begun 
to give a complete picture of the military 
strength which is available to protect our 
national security. It is not the United States 
alone which is threatened, but all free na- 
tions. Furthermore, the United States has 
not been alone in taking steps to meet the 
threat. 

Earlier, I listed the major international se- 
curity agreements into which the United 


States has entered. An extremely important 
contribution in this regard has been the mu- 
tual security program. This is the program 
whose military provisions enable us to assist 
allies to build up their own military forces. 


Within the Department of Defense, I happen 
to have been the first director/of the efforts 
to put the military portions of this program 
into effect. Part of that time I served under 
your chairman, Colonel Johnson, who was 
then Secretary of Defense. I have watched 
the grow from its inception to its 
present state of tremendous value. With the 
passage of time, world events have strength- 
ened my conviction that the mutual security 
program is based upon sound principles and 
that it greatly benefits the United States. 

This program has frequently been mis- 
understood, and certainly it has been mis- 
represented. Its opponents have called it a 
giveaway program and have referred to it 
as foreign military aid—as though it were 
something given to other countries without 
return. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. In fact, the mutual security program 
represents a realistic, hardheaded, cold- 
blooded approach to our very tough security 
problem—a problem Which happens to be 
shared by other free nations. 

I would like to take particular note of the 
allegation that this program has been sub- 
stantially responsible for the outflow of gold 
that has disturbed so many fiscal experts. 
The fact is that, of the money appropriated 
for this program for the current fiscal year 
and for the fiscal year before it, 85 to 90 
percent has been spent in the United States 
for U.S. products. Furthermore, during the 
past 3. fiscal years, Allied countries have 
bought from the United States, under the 
mutual security sales program, enough weap- 
ons and equipment to offset the value of our 
mutual security program expenditures made 
abroad. 

Now, what has the mutual security effort 
helped to achieve since its inception in 
1949? 

The Allied ground forces which are re- 
ceiving equipment, advice, and training un- 
der this program have increased from 3% 
to 6 million men. Allied navies have grown 
from 1,200 to 2,200 combat ships. Allied 
air forces have expanded from 17,000 to more 
than 25,000 aircraft—and about half of these 
are now jets. All Allied forces are better 
trained, better equipped, and better able 
to perform their assigned missions within 
our total Allied strategy. 

I want to emphasize that the global and 
collective threat makes imperative a global 
and collective strategy. We-have such a 
strategy. It is a blueprint calling not only 
for collective action among allies, but also 
for positioning of forces right up against the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains—ready to coun- 
ter aggression on the spot as soon as it 
occurs, This latter ‘part of our blueprint, 
we term a “forward strategy.” Furthermore, 
thanks in large part to our mutual security 

our allies matntain a military 
strength of over.6 million men to help sup- 
port that strategy. . 

To illustrate, 90 percent of the ground 
forces that would come under General Nor- 
stad’s NATO command in case of war would 
be provided by our allies. In the Far East, 
the forward strategy is supported by a total 
of almost 2 million men, under Admiral Felt, 
the commander in chief, Pacific. How- 
ever, the U.S. nucleus of this force consists 
of only a small percentage of the total. In 
Korea, for example, General Magruder com- 
mands 21 combat divisions, but 19 of these 
are Republic of Korea units. 

As a sidelight, I might mention the im- 
measurable value of peacetime experience in 
working with allies. It permits the devel- 
opment of a body of common doctrine, com- 
mon terminology, common weaponry, and 
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mutual understanding. In World Wars I 
and II, none of this was possible until after 
we actually got into war. Mutual under- 
standing among allies in peacetime is par- 
ticularly important. 
attitude which prevailed during the years 
before World War II. Time and again I 
heard the statement: “If we ever have to 
go to war again, by all means we should do 
so without allies.” This remembrance high- 
lights one of the things which has always 
impressed me about President Eisenhower. 
I am sure he had heard the same statements 
of misgivings about allies. Despite such a 
peacetime indoctrination, he was able, dur- 


I well remember the .. 


ing World War II, to adapt himself to a ~ 


situation wherein the Allied effort was man- 
datory for success. His inspired leadership 
of that effort is history. , 

I could go on at great length to illustrate 
the importance of the mutual security pro- 
gram. However, more examples would just 
prove the same point. "'This point is that the 
mutual security program makes it possible 
for collective security to function. To my 
mind, there are only two alternatives to col- 
lective security. One would be for the 
United States alone to provide the entire 
force required to counter the Communist 
threat. This is clearly a backbreaking, 
pursedraining, and probably impossible task. 
The other alternative would be for the United 
States to withdraw into a Fortress America. 
I am firmly convinced that such withdrawal 
would be the prelude to in ble defeat. — 

In brief, the mutual gecuri rogram is a 
cornerstone of our total defense effort and 
of our national security. All members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff share this convic- 
tion. No matter how much any individual 


member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff might - 


like to have more resources allocated to his 
own Service, we are unanimous in our belief 
that not a single dollar should be added to’ 
our respective Service budgets if that dollar 
had to be taken away from the mutual secu-. 
rity program. 

Meanwhile, I appreciate only too well the 
demands which security requirements, in 
addition to the mutual security program, are 
making on our national budget. I am aware 
that defense costs constitute one factor con- 
tributing to the current effort to seek a 
workable disarmament formula. My own 
view is that reduction of defense costs, while 
a valid reason to seek disarmament, is strictly 
asecondary one. The overriding reason is the 
possibility that disarmament may be able to 
lessen, in some degree, the terrible threat of 
mutual destruction that hangs over the 
world. This is the threat which the Presi- 
dent mentioned in his state of the Union 
message and which I quoted at the beginning 
of my remarks. 

The United States has consistently advo- 
cated realistic disarmament, and has re- 


peatedly taken the lead in trying to achieve © 


it. We subscribed to the Washington Naval 
Agreement 40 years ago. Since World War 
Il, we have intensified our efforts in this re- 
gard. I myself took part in disarmament 
discussions in the early days of the United 
Nations. To list only a few of our major 
attempts since World War II, there was first 
the Baruch proposal, in 1947. At a time 
when we still had a monopoly on atomic 
weapons, this proposal advocated formation 
of an international authority. Control or 
ownership of all atomic: energy activities 
which were potentially dangerous to world 
security would be turned over to this au- 
thority. Next came the President’s atoms- 
for-peace proposal, in 1953. It also called for 
creation of an international agency. Na- 
tions would contribute normal uranium and 
fissionable materials to this agency which 
would devise methods to use these contribu- 
tions to develop peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. With Communist cooperation and 
participation, this could have been a valuable 
step toward international atomic control. 
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Then, in 1955, President Eisenhower offered 


his “open skies” proposal. If this had been 
accepted, each nation would have given the 
other participants a complete blueprint of 
its military establishments; each would then 
have provided to the others full facilities for 
aerial reconnaissance throughout its ter- 
ritory. 

The United States has made numerous 
other efforts in behalf of world peace. So 
far, however, the result has always been the 
same. The Communists have proclaimed 
the most high-minded goals, but they have 
invariably balked when it came to actual 
agreement on specifics. In this connection, 
it is a matter of grave concern to me that, 
although the United States has repeatedly 
taken the initiative to achieve disarmament, 
the Communists—who have consistently 
blocked. agreement—have had some success 
in persuading world opinion that they are 
the leaders in this effort. 

I believe that our attempts must con- 
tinue. However, I believe that we must not 
accept disarmament on such a basis as to 
reduce our relative power position vis-a-vis 
the Sino-Soviet bloc. Also, to insure that 
-agreements are honored, there must be—as 
an indispensable prerequisite—a sound, 
workable, verifiable inspection system. This 
consideration has been basic to all the efforts 
we have made. It is the only possible ap- 
proach, especially in this day of nuclear 
weapons. Any nation which has a sincere, 
honorable desire to achieve disarmament 
cannot take issue with such a system being 
agreed to before disarmament takes place. 
Disarmament without an effective inspection 
system is doubly dangerous. First, viola- 
tions could not be surely discovered. Sec- 
ond, our people and our allies would be 
lulled into a false sense of security which 
could cause us to lower our guard—with 
possibly disastrous consequences. 

The United States has had one actual ex- 
perience of trying to work with the Com- 
munists in operating an inspection system. 
That was in Korea. 

Among other things, the Korean armis- 
tice agreement of 1953 provided that the 
existing levels and types of military 
strength of both sides in Korea would be 
fixed as a ceiling on the forces to be kept 
there from then on. The agreement also 
provided for inspection teams, furnished by 
neutral nations, in order to insure that these 
levels would not be exceeded. The United 
Nations nominated Switzerland and Sweden 
to provide members of the teams; the Com- 
munists nominated Poland and Czechoslo- 
‘vakia. 

The Polish and Czech members of the in- 
spection teams rapidly made a farce of the 
inspection system, It soon became abund- 
antly clear that the Communists were con- 
sistently violating the armistice agreement 
by strengthening and modernizing their 
forces. In July of 1957, the United Nations 
command, because of the long record of 
Communist violations, formally suspended 
the portion of the agreement which pro- 
hibited the introduction of improved types 
of weapons and equipment. We did so be- 
cause, to be realistic, we were the only ones 
who were observing it. We were thereby 
penalizing ourselves and our allies, and plac- 
ing the forces of the United Nations com- 
mand in great danger. 

Despite the obvious failure to achieve ef- 
fective inspection under the conditions im- 
posed by the Communists, the Polish and 
Czech members of the teams had stead- 
fastly maintained that the methods followed 
in Korea are not only sound, but represent 
the ideal—the classic—approach for achiev- 
ing global disarmament. All I can say is 
that this system, with its restrictions on in- 
spections and its requirement for unanimous 
agreement before investigations could be 
launched, provides a clear blueprint of an 
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approach to which we must never agree. It 
proved to. be a fraud in Korea. 
It would be even more fraudulent on a global 
scale. 

In concluding my remarks, I want to say 
that national security depends on many 
factors besides military strength. However, 
lacking a completely fool proof world dis- 
armament, military strength continues as an 
indispensable prerequisite for that. security. 
I subscribe to an old Hindu proverb, which 
says that. the man without a stick will be 
bitten even by a sheep. 

Military strength stems from no single 
weapons system. It cannot be measured 
realistically by counting up totals of any 
single type of military resource, but must 
depend upon the combination of our capa- 
bilities. This combination must be such as 
to enable us and our allies to meet the threat 
throughout the entire range of forms and 
intensities it can take. 

Our efforts are designed to join with our 
allies to produce, in unison, the versatile 
and effective strength required. From this 
we derive not only the best hope of pre- 
venting war, but also the strength from 
which to negotiate effectively for a realistic 
reduction in the tensions which create the 
hazards facing the world today. ~~ 

Such a goal is surely worthy of our most 
earnest thought and our most sustained 
effort. 
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Mr. RODINO.- Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to the 
captive peoples of Byelorussia, who com- 
memorate the 42d anniversary of inde- 
pendence on March 25. 

On that day, in the year 1918, the 
Byelorussian people took advantage of 
the chaotic situation in Russia to pro- 
claim the establishment of the Byelorus- 
sian National Republic. Despite years of 
czarist attempts at assimilation, the Bye- 
lorussians refused to forget their status 
as a distinct ethnic group. At the first 
opportunity they proclaimed their na- 
tional independence. 

Their freedom was, of course, short- 
lived, and they were soon overcome by 
another Russian oppressor. 

The new oppressor tried to do what 
ezarist Russia had failed to accomplish 
for centuries: the forcible Russification 
of the Byelorussian people. For the past 
40 years they have embarked upon a 
brutal campaign of extermination, dis- 
persion, and exploitation. Byelorussians 
are today in colonial status; they are 
ruled by Russian officials; their schools 
use Russian books; and the major part 
of their production is exported for Rus- 
sian consumption. Byelorussian youth 
are deported to obscure outposts, and are 
subjected to intense Russian indoctrina- 
tion. The population as a whole has been 
subjected to such pressures that it has 
suffered the heaviest losses in Russian 
history. 

Despite this brutal suppression the 
Byelorussian people have accepted the 
rule of the Soviet no more than history 
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shows they accepted the rule of the czar. 
They continue to cherish the hope for 
freedom and independence in the face of 
permanent political terror and tyranny. 
Let us join the people of Byelorussia to- 
day, and the people of Byelorussian de- 
scent everywhere in the free world, in 
the hope that one day their noble hope 
may come to fruition, 
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my 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Arkansas Democrat of March 20, 
1960: 


Unirep Strates SHovLD Go Back To Own 
System or GOVERNMENT 


took over at a time when the government, 
founded upon the principles of democracy, 
was in a state of confusion and turmoil. 
He has done nothing to stem the social- 
istic trend; rather he has encouraged, aug- 
mented and increased it. Under the Eisen~ 
hower administration, the annual cost of 
government has spiraled by the multiplied 


Aing the world, and there has been less 
“government of the people, by the people, 
for the people” than at any time since the 
American Revolution. 


WHAT IKE HAS DONE 


Eisenhower urges that we have more faith 
in our own system of government. He urges 
this when the fact is that much of the loss 
of faith has been brought about by the 
many elements of compromise with the 
Russians which he himself has instigated. 

What Eisenhower has done to enhance the 
socialistic trend and tax and spend and 
throttle the average voter’s voice in the oper- 
ation of his own Government makes Roose- 
velt and Truman look like pikers by compar- 
ison. He has maneuvered the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal into’ a Raw Deal. 

He rolled out the red carpet to the world’s 
ardered--anruemele 


most ruthless m ev, and 
wined and dined him * * * and 

him all over the country at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense * * * showed him and informed 
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Eisenhower has sent envoys into Russia— 
such as Agriculture Secretary Benson—to give 
the Communists billions of dollars worth of 
know-how—so they can bury us quicker. 

WHY HELP THE ENEMY? 


Why is our Government deliberately help- 
ing the enemy—our worst enemy on earth? 
Why do we give to this Communist nation— 
which hates us with a passion and is deter- 
mined to destroy us—the secrets of our agri- 
cultural developments, our manufacturers, 
our know-how in just about everything? 
What is the reward? 

Christ said: Cast not “your pearls before 

swine, lest they * * * turn again and rend 
you.” 
We do not need to change our system of 
government to meet the Russian challenge. 
We need only to return to the system 
founded by our God-fearing, freedom-loving 
forebears—our system. 

This means that we must quit appeasing 
the mass murderer to whom our President 
extended the grand welcome. It means, as 
Otto Garr Tague, syndicated columnist, says, 
we must get out of this one-world trap 
which Eisenhower has helped set for us. It 
means, as Editor Tom Anderson of the Farm 
and Ranch states, we must quit subsidizing 
our enemies, destroying our markets and 
alienating our friends. 


REPAIR THE DAMAGE 


It means we must repair the damage done 
to the Constitution by the Warren-Myrdal 
court; restore States’ rights; stop reconstruc- 
tion of the South by the radical element in 
Washington; return to the people the right 
to run their own public schools; stomp out 
all societies and associations and other or- 
ganizations, regardless of hue or cry, that are 
Communist dominated; stop the Civil War 
that is still going on—and worsening—be- 
tween North and South. : 

To return to “our system,” we must get 
out of the foreign aid racket; better still, get 
out of the United Nations; shuck the welfare 
stave; reestablish the dignity of honest labor; 
sell the multiplicity of Government-financed, 
money-losing corporations to private enter- 
prise; balance the budget; reduce taxes; be- 
gin liquidating the national debt, 

If we do these things, then we can follow 
President Eisenhower's advi our 
faith in our own system. There is little cause 
for pride or faith in the Government as it is 
now operated. 
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Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, we pay 
tribute today to a vital ally, a NATO 
partner, and an old and dear friend of 
the United States—the country of 
Greece. I join all Americans of Greek 
descent in celebrating the 139th anni- 
versary of Greek independence. 

The Greek War of Independence be- 
gan on March 25, 1821, when Archbishop 
Germanos of Patras unfurled the na- 
tional flag of Greece. This was the first 
step of the successful revolution against 
the rule of the Ottoman Empire. At 
first, the war was fought against great 
odds; but the determination and love of 
liberty of the Greek people won the sym- 
pathy and support of many other na- 
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tions, including the United States. This 
was the inspiring rebellion which 
brought men like Lord Byron from Eng- 
land to join the fight; similarly, it in- 
spired other volunteers from other coun- 
tries who also loved the cause of free- 
dom. One of these volunteers, it is in- 
teresting to note, was an American 
colonel who brought back to the United 
States a Greek war orphan whose name 
was Lucas Miltiades Miller. Mr. Miller 
became the first Member of Congress of 
Greek origin. From the State of Wis- 
consin, he served in the House from 1892 
to 1893. 

The war of independence was partially 
successful in 1829 when Turkey recog- 
nized Greece as an autonomous princi- 
pality. In 1832 the hopes of the liberty- 
loving Greeks were realized and Greece 
was recognized as a completely sovereign 
kingdom. 

On Greek Independence Day we focus 
attention on the close ties between the 
United States and Greece, which date 
back to the Greek War of Independence 
and which are reaffirmed in our mutual 
alliance and friendship today. 





Anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, it was 42 
years ago today, March 25, 1918, that 
the people of Byelorussia cast off 
the rule of Moscow and proclaimed the 
independence of the Byelorussian demo- 
cratic republic. I am happy to call at- 
tention to the anniversary of that date 
in remembrance of an oppressed people’s 
struggle for freedom and self-determina- 
tion. These are the principles for which 
the United States stands. as champion 
across the world. 

Self-determination remains the dream 
of men everywhere. Few people are 
more aware of this than the Byelorus- 
sians, or White Russians as they are 
also known to us. For centuries the 
Byelorussians have been denied control 
of their own destiny. They constitute a 
distinct national entity of 15 million peo- 
ple, in spite of persecution, war, depor- 
tation, and massacre. These people are 
united by cultural tradition, a common 
language, a history of struggle and most 
of all a common hope for freedom from 
foreign domination. ‘They have been re- 
peatedly denied this freedom. Ever 
since conquest by the Russian czars, 
there have been efforts to end their feel- 
ing of national unity, their Byelorussian 
language, their Byelorussian customs, 
and the teaching of free democrtic prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. Speaker, Byelorussians are not al- 
lowed to celebrate the occasion of their 
March 1918 declaration of independence. 
So it is for us, who are free, to remind 
the world. Byelorussians who have come 
to this country remember. Their en- 
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terprising spirit and industry have made 
a substantial contribution to the great- 
ness of the United States. Our citizens 
of Byelorussian origin are characteris- 
tically doing their loyal share in the ef- 
fort to keep our country prepared to 
maintain the strength of the free world. 
But when their thoughts turn toward the 
homeland of their ancestors, hearts must 
be heavy indeed. 

We, and the rest of the free world, 
must keep alive the flame of hope and 
extend encouragement, So today let us 
pause and pay tribute to this determined 
and courageous people. We must do all 
we can to help Byelorussians everywhere 
strive for the day when these fine people 
will be able to practice openly the con- 
cepts of the four freedoms and true 
democracy. ; 





More Good Work by United Nations 
Children’s Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 
Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, the 


United Nations Children’s Fund has, 
over the years, been carrying on its good 





works for the children of the world in . 


order to improve the conditions in which 
they are growing up. This will yield 
these children fuller, healthier lives and 
a better world in which to live. 

The Children’s Fund is pioneering 
new ways to improve the lives of these 
children. One of the recent develop- 
ments by the United Nations Children’s 
Fund is the development of high protein 
drinks for the children of areas where 
milk is scarce. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I am including information 
about the introduction of these new 
products to the good friends of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund in 
Washington, D.C.: 


WASHINGTONIANS To SAMPLE New 
INTERNATIONAL Foops 


The most effective answers to the popula- 
tion explosion so far developed by science 
will be presented to a taste. panel at the 
Cosmos Club on April 1 before a meeting 
of the Washington, D.C., Friends of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. 

They are hitherto undeveloped ingredients 
that can be added to children’s food. 

UNICEF has assembled a selection of them 
as samples fo unmined wealth in a number 
of countires whose children suffer from pro- 
tein malnutrition. They include milk made 
from soybean powder in Indonesia; buffalo 
milk from India; flours made from fish in 
Chile, and from peanuts in Nigeria and 
India; sunflower seeds from Chile and sesame 
seeds from Mexico; cottonseed products from 
Central America. 

These simple substances contain between 
70 and 80 percent protein. They are readily 
and cheaply available, and are easily trans- 
formed into edible foodstuffs in less develop- 
ed areas of the world where they are most 
needed. 

There are today an estimated 1 billion 
children in the world—750 million live in 
economically underdeveloped countries 
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which are the principal areas for UNICEF as- 
sistance. Hunger is the major enemy for 
most of these children. The new foodstuffs 
are one of the chief ways whereby UNICEF 
hopes to reach more of the severely under- 
nourished millions of the world’s children. 

The foods have a long storage life in heat 
and humidity, and can be made acceptable 
-and palatable for absorption into child diets. 
These foods are hidden assets of the lands 
where they are indigenous because they have 
never been utilized to any sizable extent as 
human food. Some of these new uses of 
unexplored food sources are still in the de- 
velopment stages, awaiting final confirming 
experiments before they can be produced 
in commercial quantities. 

The Children’s Fund, working with the 
United Nations’ Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization, the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
other agencies, hopes to be able in the years 
ahead to help countries develop these re- 
sources and so cut down hunger among 
these millions of children. This is one way 
of assuring that they will grow up healthier, 
stronger, and more economically productive 
human beings. 

On the tasting panel to sample the new 
foods will be congressional and Washington 
sponsors of the occasion. These include: 
Mrs. Christian Herter, Senora Dona de Se- 
villa-Sacasa, Mrs. Arthur Harman, Hon. 
and Mrs. Arthur 8S. Flemming, Senator 
Theodore F. Green, Senator and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Wiley, Senator and Mrs. J. William 
Fulbright, Representative Frances P. Bolton, 
Hon, and Mrs. Walter H. Judd, Hon. and 
Mrs. Chester Bowles, Mrs. Homer Fergu- 
son, Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, Mrs. Har- 
old H. Burton, Mrs. Francis B. Sayre, and 
Mrs. DeForest Van Slyck. 

The reception will be held officially to 
honor Mrs. Guido Pantaleoni, Jr., president 
of the U.S. Committee for UNICEF, and 
Minister Dr. Felix Schnyder, Chairman of 
the UNICEF Executive Board, and his coun- 
try’s permanent observer at the United Na- 
tions. 





The American Hellenic Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row marks the 139th anniversary of 
Greek independence. An added signifi- 
cance to this occasion is the recent 
founding of the American Hellenic 
Congress, a federation of leading na- 
tionwide American Hellenic Societies 
dedicated to meeting the challenges 
that confront our Nation. The Con- 
gress. will henceforth speak as the 
united voice of some 2 million Ameri- 
.cans of Greek descent. 

This event is a milestone in their 
glorious history and under unanimous 
consent I include in the Recorp the let- 
ter of the Honorable Dean Alfange, 
chairman of the American Hellenic 
Congress, which appeared in the Febru- 
ary 16, 1960, issue of the New York 
Times. 

Fepsrvary 9, 1960. 
To the Eprror or THE NEw York TIMES: 

Though unnoticed in some quarters an 
important event, which gave substance to a 
-long-cherished ideal, took place last week in 
New York City. It marked the launching of 
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a federation of Pan-American Hellenism 
under the aegis of the American Hellenic 
Congress. The distinguished churchman, 
His Eminence Lakovos, Greek Orthodox 
archbishop of North and South America, was 
named honorary chairman of the congress 
which will achieve de jure status upon 
ratification. 

The component members of the new feder- 
ation are the leading nationwide American 
Hellenic organizations, including those which 
are largest in numbers and oldest in point 
of service. Though each retains its identity, 
they will henceforth speak with a united 
voice in the councils of American affairs. 

The American Hellenic Congress will 
strive, as stated in its charter, “to enlarge the 
areas of service to the United States and 
* * * to aid in the great process of shaping 
our national purposes” by coordinating the 
solid contributions to America by Ameri- 
cans Of Hellenic descent. 

That those whose ancestors lit the lamps 
of culture have seen fit, the more effectively 
to aid in confronting the challenges to a way 
of life bequeathed to us by ancient Hellas is, 
I think, a milestone which deserves to be 
recorded. 

DEAN ALFANGE, 
Chairman, American Hellenic Congress, 





Civil Rights 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill H.R. 8601 to enforce 
constitutional rights, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. January 
27, 1960, in a brief statement when I 
signed the Civil Rights Discharge Peti- 
tion as No. 14 thereupon and had done 
so the first day it was on the Clerk’s 
desk, I also said that one of the reasons 
I had gladly and promptly signed that 
petition was because I verily believed in 
our constitutional form of government 
under which this Republic was founded 
and ordained, and which constitutional 
form of government I swore to uphold 
each of the seven times I have now taken 
my oath as a Member of this great Na- 
tional Congress of the United States of 
America. 

The 15th amendment to our Federal 
Constitution provides as follows: 

SecTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Src. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


And now, having been personally pres- 
ent each of the days of this historic 
debate on bill H.R. 8601, and having 
voted on each and every one of the 
amendments and motions which have 
been put in place before we Members to 
vote upon during this debate, I will 
naturally vote against the anticipated 
motion to recommit this bill and will 
vote in favor of final passage of the 
Celler amendment, 





will at least be some means of a consid- 
erable number of American citizens vot- 
ing who are qualified under and in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the States in 


register to vote on account of their race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 
In other words, I believe this bill cannot 
help but make it an actual fact that the 
15th amendment to our Federal Consti- 
tution providing that the right of Amer- 


American way of life. 

I cordially compliment the members of 
the House Judiciary Committee on both 
sides of the political aisle for the thor- 
oughness and dexterity and fairness with 


problems these many people have faced; 
all of this to be for the benefit of our na- 
tional soundness and happiness. 





Joint Federal-St. Louis Study To Deter- 
mine Causes of High Strontium 90 
Level in St. Louis Milkshed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


' OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. Public Health Service and St. Louis 
County and St. Louis City health officials 
today j ointly announced the undertak- 
ing of a special study into the sources 
of the high levels of strontium 90 con- 
sistently being discovered in St. Louis 
milk supplies. I am extremely happy - 
that this study is now going to proceed. 

The people of St. Louis and surround- 
ing areas have been understandably 











ticularly the high levels of strontium _90 
in milk. Civic leaders in the St. Louis 
area have interested themselves in this 
problem in a very effective manner, and 
have joined with many of our outstand- 
ing scientists in St. Louis to try to find so- 
lutions for this invisible menace which 
threatens the whole Nation. 

INQUIRY TO SURGEON GENERAL BY 

SENTATIVE SULLIVAN 

Last fall, I directed an inquiry to 
Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney of the 
U.S. Public Health Service asking what 
was being done or could be done to elim- 
inate or reduce the amount of stron- 
tium 90 in our local milk supply. I 
said that I had read of encouraging re- 
search results in developing low-cost 
techniques for removing this dread con- 
taminant from milk, through joint ef- 
forts of the Public Health Service, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and asked 
when we could look for practical results 
from this research. 

I also inquired if the Public Health 
Service needed any legislative authority 
or funds to proceed expeditiously with 
the development of a commercial proc- 
ess. 
In reply, the Surgeon General’s office 
informed me, last October, that they 
still had to do a gréat deal of checking 
into the strontium 90 removal process to 
determine if milk treated by the so- 
called ion exchange method or by other 
methods which have been studied would 
still retain its nutritional and sanitary 
quality. I was informed that this re- 
search would continue. 

ATTEMPT TO FIND AND ELIMINATE CAUSE 


Mr. James G. Terrill, Jr., Acting Chief 
of the Division of Radiological Health of 
the Public Health Service’s Bureau of 
State Services, then notified me of the 
plan being considered to try to deter- 
mine, in cooperation with local and State 
health officials, the reason for, and the 
sources of, the high levels of strontium 
90 contamination persisting in the St. 
Louis area. It was the feeling of the 
Public Health Service that such a study 
could perhaps be far more practical in 
reducing the strontium levels in the milk 
supply than a process for taking it out 
of milk. 

Today’s announcement made simul- 
taneously by the Surgeon General in 
Washington, by Dr. C. Howe Eller, com- 
missioner of health of St. Louis County, 
and by Dr. J. Earl Smith, director of 
health and hospitals for the city of St. 
Louis, of the initiation of such a study in 
the St. Louis milkshed is therefore very 
welcome to me, as I know it is to every- 
one concerned about this serious prob- 
lem. The Public Health Service press 
release is as follows: 

Press RELEASE BY U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, PUBLIC 
Heattn Service, WASHINGTON, DC., 
Tuurspay, Marcu 24, 1960 
The second in a series of long-range 

studies of environmental radiation, now un- 

derway in various sections of the country, 
is being initiated in the St. Louis, Mo., area, 
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Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney announced 
today. Purpose of the studies is to deter- 
mine the significance of previous findings 
concerning radiation levels in that area, ac- 
cording to Dr. Burney. 

The project was announced simultane- 
ously today by Dr. C. Howe Eller, commis- 
sioner of health, St. Louis County, and Dr. 
J. Carl Smith, director of health and hospi- 
tals, city of St. Louis. 

The studies will begin in the near future 
with a preliminary survey of dairy farms in 
the various milksheds serving St. Louis. 
The survey will consist of investigations of 
water supplies, sources of animal food, cli- 
mate, farming and animal feeding practices 
and other variables that may be associated 
with different types and levels of radio- 
activity in milk. The final phase of the 
milkshed study will consist of field experi- 
ments to determine whether, if necessary, 
the radioactive content of milk can be re- 
duced by modifications in dairy farming 


ces. 

One objective of this series will be to de- 
termine whether previous strontium 90 
findings will obtain throughout the entire 
St. Louis milkshed, or only part of it. The 
levels of strontium 90 have been somewhat 
higher in the St. Louis milkshed than in 
other areas. However, the St. Louis average 
levels have been below those which the Na- 
tional Committee on Radiation Protection 
and Measurements (NCRPM) considers per- 
missible for lifetime exposure by the general 
population. 

Techniques developed in the St. Louis 
study will be applied to similar milkshed 
investigations being planned for several 
other major metropolitan areas in the United 
States by the Public Health Service in co- 
operation with State and local health au- 
thorities. 

The St. Louis study is an outgrowth of ne- 
gotiations over the past several months cul- 
minating in arrangements among the Fed- 
eral, county, and city health agencies which 
are expected to become effective within a few 
days. Under these arrangements the Fed- 
eral Government will reimburse the St. Louis 
County Health Department for the cost of 
personnel, materials, supplies, and travel di- 
rectly involved in the first phase of the 
study. The county health department is 
authorized to enter into agreements with 
local health departments in adjacent States 
for the collection and delivery of samples of 
milk, water, cattle feed, and other materials 
needed for analysis. The Federal Govern- 
ment will furnish certain necessary labora- 
tory equipment to the St. Louis group, and 
the Public Health Service’s Sanitary Engi- 
neering Center, in Cincinnati, Ohio, will as- 
sist in laboratory analysis of samples. 


The Federal financial share for the remain- 
der of fiscal year 1960 will amount to $35,700. 
The total Federal share for fiscal year 1961 
will be around $100,000. 


Because of the wealth of general informa- 
tion that will be developed on environmental 
radiation in the St. Louis area, it is expected 
that more elaborate investigations will fol- 
low the initial milkshed study. Such addi- 
tional research would be part of the nation- 
wide effort of the Public Health Servite and 
State health departments to interpret the 
significance of radioactivity in the environ- 
ment. They will be concerned with radio- 
activity measurements in water, air, milk, 
and other foods as well as radiation exposures 
from medical and dental X-rays. Major em- 
phasis will be given to obtaining precise 
measurements of the amount and kinds of 
redioactivity taken in by people and also 
the amounts retained within the body. Ac- 
tual radioactivity of dietary, water, and air 
intake among large numbers of individuals 
will be analyzed, and, by measuring the 
radioactivity of body wastes, the amounts 
retained as total “body burden,” determined. 
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The first of these comprehensive studies, 
in San Juan County, N. Mex., was announced 
last week by Surgeon General Burney, 

The Public Health Service’s Division of 
Radiological Health pointed out that the in- 
creasing use of nuclear, medical, and dental 
X-rays, and radioactive isotopes for indus- 
trial and medical p makes it manda- 
tory for official health agencies to begin ac- 
cumulating precise knowledge of the 
amounts, kinds, sources, and body retention 
of radioactive substances in many different 
population groups. Such knowledge is neces- 
sary in order that health officials may be 
able to determine when actual or potential 
health problems exist, and to develop meth- 
ods for coping with such problems. 





Fluoridation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23,1960 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp herewith a letter 
addressed to the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
This letter deals with the matter of 
fluoridation of the water of our country. 
It is written by a lady that I have the 
pleasure of knowing very well, and I 
know that she is absolutely sincere in 
her belief. 

Whether fluoridation is good or bad 
has been argued throughout the land. I 
do not know the answer, but I give the 
opportunity to everyone to read this 
letter and form his own opinion. 

The letter follows: 


An OPEN LETTER To ARTHUR S. FLEMMING ON 
FLUORIDATION OF PUBLIC WATER SUPPLIES 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROTECTION 
oFr Our WATER SUPPLY, INC., 
New York, N.Y., February 25, 1960. 
Hon. Artuur S. FLEMMING, 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FLEMMING: It is gratifying to 
read in the public press your recent state- 
ments on the dangers of toxic chemical 
additives in our food supply and contami- 
nation with spray residues and other sub- 
stances of doubtful safety. 

Encouraging as your recent statements are, 
we are deeply concerned by the inconsistency 
between your position on these matters and 
your advocacy of the addition to our water 
supply of fluorides which are more toxic than 
the additives you have condemned. For 
example, the day to day ingestion of fluorides 
in our drinking water is of far greater harm 
than the occasional turkey feasts with cran- 
berries containing aminotriazole. Besides no 
one is compelled to eat cranberry sauce but 
everyone is compelled to drink fluoride in 
their water. 

Even the experts in your department can- 
not guarantee that drinking fluoridated 
water may not injure some of the people. 
You should be aware that an increasing 
number of responsible members of the medi- 
cal and dental professions continue to report 
the harmful, cumulative effects of fluoride. 

In a democratic nation which prides itself 
on the protection it gives to the rights of the 
inflividual, how can you justify fluoridation? 
The conveying of toxic, therapeutic agents 
via so indiscriminate a vehicle as the mu- 
nicipal water supply establishes a dangerous 
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precedent. The American people have 
already demonstrated their opposition; more 
than 1,000 communities have rejected 
fluoridation and close to 100 after trying it, 
have discontinued it. 

We recognize the need for better laws, and 
better enforcement of present laws to pro- 
tect the public from poisonous additives. 
The principle must be upheld that where 
there is doubt, that doubt must be settled 
on ‘the assumption that the health of the 
American people is primary. 

Very truly yours, 
EmMILty MEHR, 
President. 





Mess in Washington Grows and Grows 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I read the March 12 editorial in 
the Florida Times-Union, entitled “Mess 
in Washington Grows and Grows,” 
with a great deal of interest. It is not 
my purpose to point any finger of scorn 
at anyone. It is my purpose to empha- 
size that the Republican Party, in point- 
ing a finger of scorn at the Democratic 
Party in recent campaigns did so with- 
out putting its own house in order; and 
that it would be a good thing if both po- 
litical parties would devote their time 
primarily to correcting such things, 
rather than pointing out the deficiencies 
of their opponents. 

There is pending before Congress at 
the present time a substantial number 
of bills relating to the confiict-of-in- 
terest field. The House Armed Services 
Committee, of which Iam a member will 
soon have before the entire House a mod- 
est proposal in this field which should 
gain everyone’s approval, in my opinion. 
The House Judiciary Committee has 
pending before it a substantial number of 
bills which would deal with some of these 
problems on a governmentwide basis. 
The Committee on Legislative Oversight 
has pending before it a substantial num- 
ber of similar proposals dealing with spe- 
cific regulatory bodies. I sincerely hope 
that some concrete results of a substan- 
tial nature may be forthcoming from 
these committees to assist in strength- 
ening the moral fiber of our Government. 

Several years ago Congress enacted a 
code of ethics for Government service. 
It took almost 10 years from the original 
introduction of this modest proposal be- 
fore it was finally enacted. The Civil 
Service Commission is of the opinion 
that the code of ethics has done a great 
deal of good since it was enacted, but it 
needs to be strengthened by a Commis- 
sion on Ethics which could hear specific 
cases in a judicial manner and recom- 
mend to the proper executive, legislative 
and judicial authorities appropriate dis- 
ciplinary action to be taken in specific 
cases. Of course no amount of legisla- 
tion will solve all of these problems, but 
legislation can help to solve the prob- 
lems and we are derelict in our duties 
in not enacting legislation in this field 
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as promptly as possible. The editorial 
to which I refer reads as follows: 
“Mess In WASHINGTON” GROWS AND GROWS 


Frederick W. Ford steps up to the top 
spot with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission om Monday in wake of John C. 
Doerfer’s forced resignation as chairman of 
the agency. 

Few people are inclined to disagree with 
President Eisenhower’s opinion that Doerf- 
er’s decision to quit was a wise one. The 
same cannot he said of other actions by 
Doerfer while head of the FCC, 

Doerfer’s sin was in allowing himself to 
become beholden to a broadcaster, whose 
holdings his agency had the responsibility 
of overseeing. It’s naive to think that a 
man’s decision affecting another wouldn't be 
colored by the fact that the former received 
a 6-day yacht cruise and other amenities 
from the hands of the latter, as was the case 
with Doérfer and a Miami radio and tele- 
vision executive. This is a clear case where 
business and pleasure should not mix. 

What’s so discouraging about this expose, 
for those who had hoped maybe at last a 
cleanup was in the making in the radio 
and television industry, is that the Doerfer 
affair occurred last month. That’s after the 
major TV scandals were revealed and since 
a lot of pious statements about reform. 

Ford is going to be on the spot to over- 
come the handicap of having been a member 
of a lackadaisical Commission not disposed 
to policing properly the industry it’s ap- 
pointed to watch. Unless he moves fast and 
in the right direction, the public may be 
clamoring for a wholesale housecleaning of 
the FCC to straighten up this phase of the 
mess in Washington. 

The last phrase stirs memories—memories 
that Eisenhower was elected to office on a 
campaign to clean up that mess in Washing- 
ton. Now will we have to elect another 
cleanup man? 

Plenty of dirt has croped in the Eisenhow- 
er administration that has been marked 
by the resignations of eight major officials 
who have quit under fire. Two were on the 
FCC and one was the President’s right hand 
man, Sherman Adams. The Truman admin- 
istration had no scandal worse than that 
associated with Adams, who was accused of 
taking favors from a Boston industrialist 
and using his influence in behalf of the 
industrialist. 

The Democrats have a campaign issue 
themselves this time and surely they won’t 
fail to exploit it. 

But what do the people have? They elect 
one group which promises to. throw the 
rascals out, only to let other rascals in. 





Accidental War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr; BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, a most 
thought provoking open letter from Jess 
Gorkin, editor of Parade magazine, to 
President Eisenhower and Soviet leader 
Khrushchev regarding. accidental war 





’ was published in the March 20 issue of 


Parade. , 

The danger of accidental war in this 
pushbutton, missile era is real indeed. 
Mr. Gorkin makes a simple and prac- 
tical suggestion to help avert such a 
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tragedy. -Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix I include a copy 
of Mr. Gorkin’s open letter: 
AN Open Lerrer From THe Eviror or PARADE 
to President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER AND 

Premier NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV RE ACCIDEN- 

TaL WAR 

GENTLEMEN: This open letter is respect- 
fully written to make the following sugges- 
tion: 

When you have your private talks in Mos- 
cow this June; I urge you to consider the 
establishment of a direct telephone line be- 
tween you that will beopen 24 hours a day, 
with standby interpreters. Its purpose: to 
prevent the possibility of an accidental war. 

If you, as world leaders, are never more- 
than a few minutes away from each other by 
telephone, then I believe the risk of acci- 
dental war will be immeasurably reduced. 

Experts tell me that this system is not only 
technically feasible but inexpensive and 
could be established within a few days. © 

In response to this suggestion, one expert 
says: “Today President Eisenhower is seldom 
more than 1 minute away from some means 
of communication. By telephone, high- 
powered radio, even walkie-talkie, he can 
be reached almost instantaneously wherever 
he is—in the White House, in his plane, 
automobile, helicopter. I am sure that 
Premier Khrushchev ‘is equally available for 
vital m ts - 

And what could be a more vital message 
than: “Mr. President, one of our missiles 
has gone astray. Itis armed. We have been 
unable to destroy it in flight. I beg you to 
believe me, this is a terrible accident. It is 
not an attack.” 

Such a message would instantly alert U.S. 
defenses. It would also certainly give suf- 
ficient pause to the hand that presses the 
button for all-out retaliation. 

An accidental war might be triggered by 
mechanical failure, human error, an innocent 
misunderstanding of orders, or plain ignor- 
ance, Such things happen every day in 


every walk of life. ; 

One must add to this the possibility of 
sabotage, subversion, or the lunatic action of 
fanatics. 

At least three of. our missiles have gone 
awry: 

1. In the spring of 1946, one of the most 
powerful rockets in the world at that time, 
an adaptation of the German V-2, was fired 
from the White Sands Proving Grounds in 
New Mexico. It went off course and crashed 
in a graveyard in Juarez, Mexico. 

2. On April 14, 1955, a Nike missile acci- 
dentally took off from Fort Meade as a re- 
sult of a short circuit. Fortunately, it 
landed just off a highly traveled road be- 
tween Baltimore and Washington. 

3. On December 5, 1956, a Snark long- 
range strategic missile took off from Patrick 
Air Force Base in Florida on a 3,000-mile 
closed circuit test mission. The missile 
missed its first turn and accidentally went 
into a Brazilian jungle. ; 

You, Mr. Khrushchev, must know of So- 
viet missiles that have misfired or gone 
astray. 

Today there are only four atomic powers— 
the United States, Russia, England, and 
France. 

The highly reputable National Planning 
Association declares that in 5 to 10 years 25 
more nations will be capable of joining the 
atomic club. Eleven of them, says the NPA, 
will be able “to embark on a successful 
nuclear weapons program in the near fu- 
ture.” They are Red China, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia, West Germany, East 
Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

Eight more—Australia, Austria, Denmark, 
Finland, Hungary, Holland, Poland and 
Yugoslavia—have the key resources and are 
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only short on scientific manpower, which 
they are busily training. 

The six—Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico; Norway, Spain and South Africa— 
have the cash, but must wait a little longer 
than the others to build up industry and 
scientists. 

Rocket know-how is spreading just as 
rapidly as atomic know-how. Another great 
area for the risk of accident will thus be 
opened. 

It is mo exaggeration to say that a day 
may soon come when war by accident will 
be more of a menace to the world than war 
by design. 

Today, only a relative handful of missiles 
stands armed and ready to go on the 
launching pads of East and West. In the 
near future there will be hundreds. They 
will be on the ground, underground, in sub- 
marines, in planes, on railroad flat cars, 
wherever man’s ingenuity can put them. 
They will be on all five continents. 

And as they spawn, the risk of accidental 
war spawns with them. Must they go 
unchecked? 

Contact. between you today, even on the 
most urgent matters, must wait on the 
cumbersome, slow-moving machinery of 
diplomacy, wholly unsuited to the lightning 
emergencies of the space age. . 

Gentlemen, I would respectfully remind 
you of that old saying paraphrased here: 
For want of a nail, a shoe was lost. For 
want of a shoe, a horse was lost. For want 
of a horse, a kingdom was lost. 

Must a world be lost for want of a tele- 
phone call? 

Respectfully, 
Jess GORKIN. 





The Missing Link 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I recently read a very interest- 
ing editorial in the Waterways Journal 
published in St. Louis, Mo., on March 
19, 1960, entitled “The Missing Link.” 
The editorial points out the extreme im- 
portance of early construction of the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal and it reads 
as follows: 





Tue Missinc Link 


Prospects for the addition of a modest 
sum to the civil works appropriation bill 
for preliminary work on the Florida Cross- 
State Barge Canal in the fiscal year begin- 
ning on July 1 appear favorable, particularly 
if a united front can be maintained by pro- 
ponents while the question is being weighed 
by congressional committees, an informed 
source reports. With most of the former 
opposition, largely centered in the Miami 
area, now melted away and with unequivocal 
support expected from Florida’s delegations 
in both Houses of Congress, there is little 
reason for stalling this long-planned project 
any longer. 

Over the years the proposed 12-foot chan- 
nel from Jacksonville to the gulf coast 
(Inglis, Fla.) has gained support, as its sig- 
nificance has become better understood, not 
just in the area which would be the immedi- 
ate beneficiary but throughout the inland 
waterways system, Indeed, the Mississippi 
Valley Association, which speaks for water 
resource developers and shipping interests 
in the entire mid-continent area, has in- 
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cluded advocacy of the Florida channel as 
one of the major planks in its platform. 
Almost a year ago, the association’s execu- 
tive vice president, Everett T. Winter, jour- 
neyed from St. Louis to Washington to tes- 
tify on behalf of the project, along with 
some 60 Floridians, before the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees. Another 
well-known St. Louis waterways authority, 
Capt. A. C. Ingersoll, Jr., president of Federal 
Barge Lines, Inc., also spoke in favor of the 
canal at that time. 

The proposed barge canat has aptly been 
termed the missing link in the inland water- 
Ways system. It would enable barge traffic 
originating anywhere in the present system 
to reach the Atlantic Ocean directly. Traffic 
interchange with intracoastal, coastwise, and 
international shipping at Jacksonville would 
open new sources of business for inland car- 
riers, augmenting new tonnage consigned 
to or from that city, points along the route 
of the canal and nearby ports such as 
Tampa. The channel would undoubtedly 
also assume an important role in the Na- 
tion’s defense program, which already must 
rely in many cases on water carriers to move 
missiles from inland arsenals to such bases 
as Cape Canaveral. 

Capt. F. M. Hendry, a leading maritime 
figure in Tampa and forthright champion 
of the canal, last April gave the congres- 
sional committees eight sound reasons why 
the project should be built. Among bene- 
fits to accrue from ‘the channel, he said, 
would be an increase in the Nation’s and 
his State’s economy, development of indus- 
try in a lagging area, a boom in smallcraft 
recreation and a strengthened national de- 
fense potential—even the difference between 
survival and failure in the néxt major world 
conflict. 

These and other cogent arguments in 
favor of the canal, together with the quan- 
tity and quality of support which it has at- 
tracted, should assure the project a plate 
in the forthcoming budget. It would seem 
that only lack of unity, indifference or over- 
confidence could now bring about defeat. 
With victory so close at hand, nothing 
should be allowed to interfere, The water- 
ways need this final link. 





Family Farm Income Act of 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to present my views on the Family Farm 
Income Act of 1960, of which I have the 
privilege to be one of the cosponsors. 

The bill is designed to raise farm in- 
come, reduce surpluses, and slash Gov- 
ernment costs. Perhaps it sounds diffi- 
cult, but I believe it can be brought 
about. It provides for controlled pro- 
duction at fair price to producer and 
consumer. American farmers have 
been plagued by the present policies of 
the administration. Constantly lower- 
ing price supports and a weak control 
policy has greatly increased our sur- 
pluses. Farm income has been going 
down each year, with another 16 percent 
drop this year. I am told that the farm 
population has decreased by 15 percent; 
in 1952 there were 24.3 million people on 
the farm while we have only 20.8 million 
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people now. Similarly there has been a 
reduction of 15 percent in the number of 
farms; in 1952 there were 5.4 million 
farms while now there are only 4.6 mil- 
lion farms. Farm net income during 
this period has dropped from $15.3 bil- 
lion in 1952 to $9.3 billion by January 1, 
1960—that is, a fall of 40 percent. The 
parity ratio, the relationship between 
prices paid and prices received by farm- 
ers is at the lowest level in 19 years. At 
the end of 1959 the parity ratio stood at 
77, a fall of 23 percent from 1952. This, 
Mr. Speaker, at a time when farm pro- 
duction expenses are up by 15 percent. 

The farmer’s share of the consumer’s 
food dollar has declined from 51 cents 
in 1947 to less than 38 cents at the close 
of the year. Farm marketing charges 
have increased by about 40 percent since 
1947. Inflation and rising costs have af- 
fected the farmers adversely. Prices 
paid by farmers for commodities used in 
production, interest, taxes, and wages 
have risen from 240 percent of the 1910- 
14 parity base period of 1947 to nearly 
300 percent in 1959. Meanwhile, prices 
received for farm products have declined 
from 276 percent of the base period of 
1947 to around 230 percent in 1959. 

Mass movement away from the farms 
has not fulfilled the prediction that such 
a shift would solve agriculture’s problem 
of declining income. 

Instead the migration of such people 
has created new problems for rural com- 
munities. The movement to the cities 
has also caused problems in the cities due 
to competition for a limited number of 
jobs. The conservation program of this 
administration has not yielded the de- 
sired results. With the present program 
the farmers can manage to adjust their 
crop rotation in such a way that it does 
not result in lower production. Storage 
charges on the overabundance is costing 
$1.5 million a day, a colossal drain on the 
taxpayer. We are in chaos with this 
program. 

The supply of a wide variety of high 
quality foods is the very foundation of 
our vast economic growth during the 
postwar period. It is unfortunate that 
the farmers who provided that food have 
not shared fully in the country’s pros- 
perity to which they have contributed so 
much. 

With a view to curing some of the ills 
of the present farm situation the Family 
Farm Act of 1960 has been introduced. 
We believe it holds a promise of relief. 
The salient features of the bill are: 

First. It reduces the cost to the Gov- 
ernment by reducing the surplus in stor- 
age and by paying farmers in kind with 
grain taken from the existing surpluses. 
Marketing quotas will be set at a level 
which will allow a discharge of 10 per- 
cent of the surplus stocks each year that 
are held by the Government. The pres- 
ent storage cost of $1.5 million a day will 
be reduced drastically each year. It is 
fair to mention here that any direct 


. Monetary subsidy without controls will 


tend to increase production. Our farm 
programs of the last 7 years have built 
a great surplus that will continue to 
hang like a Damocles sword over the 
farm economy and the Nation for many 
years. This bill provides payment in 
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kind, from the overflowing bins, in lieu 
of cash payments for the land placed in 
the soil bank. This would eventually 
balance the supply and demand aspect 
and we would not have disproportion- 
ately large reserves. It is also provided 
that the estimated cost to the Govern- 
ment in any year for any commodity 
shall not exceed 5 percent of the esti- 
mated crop sales of any commodity in 
that year. 

Second. Our bill includes a voluntary 
program requiring a referendum, need- 
ing approval of two-thirds of the pro- 
ducers of each commodity to effect a 
change from the current program. The 
two-thirds vote feature has been intro- 
duced in order to keep the noncompli- 
ance farmers from upsetting the pro- 
gram by growing more than those who 
follow the program. This way all the 
farmers will be obliged to follow the ma~ 
jority opinion. But if two-thirds of the 
producers voting in any such referendum 
do not vote in favor of such a program, 
the program then in effect. under the 
laws on the date of enactment of this act 
shall remain in operation. Thus, you 
see, it would be the farmers themselves 
who would decide their own program, 
which, in other words means the farm- 
ers are given freedom to choose. 

The farmers themselves, will adjust 
supply to demand by means of nation- 
wide marketing orders or other com- 
modity-stabilization procedures. 

Third. The bill includes a soil bank 
feature. To take advantage of this fea- 
ture the farmer must voluntarily take 
out of production 10 percent of his till- 
able land. In addition, to the 10 percent 
he has the option of putting in up to 30 
percent additional tillable land for 
which he will be paid in-kind from the 
existing storage stocks. 

The bill combines all feed-grains as a 
group and it would enable the producers 
of feed grain to sit down and evclve-a 
workable total feed grain program. 

Fourth. Midwestern dairy producers 
will be benefited. The bill enables the 
producers of meat, butter and cream and 
producers of milk for manufacturing and 
fluid consumption, to work out a national 
program on milk and butterfat which 
would make sense nationally as well as 
locally. 

Fifth. Under the proposed bill, the 
school lunch and needy direct distribu- 
tion program now in operation will re- 
ceive increased moneys for distribution of 
high protein foods, not only milk but 
poultry and meat products also. The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is authorized to spend $500 million 
each year to purchase these items off the 
markets and make them available to the 
needy. 

The greater use of these foods would 
directly create a greater demand for 
feed grains, to feed additional livestock 
which would also help to reduce present 
stocks of feed grains. 

Sixth. The bill prepares the way for 
the HumMpHREY-WoLr food-for-peace 
program. I have been an advocate of 
and have worked for a food-for-peace 
program for a long time. We will be 
able to continue to push this program. 
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This bili tends to eliminate the de- 
pressing effects on main street. Under 
this proposal the placing of entire farms 
in the soil bank will be eliminated. No 
farmer will be allowed to put more than 
40 percent of his tillable land into the 
soil-building base; moreover, payments 
or benefits under the act will be limited 
to not more than $5,000 to any one farm 
operator in one year. The present prac- 
tice all too often is to put the farm in 
the soil bank and then go to the city to 
work. This eliminates the demand for 
many community services normally 
needed. 

I do not believe this is a perfect bill, 
but it is a step in the right direction. 
Modifications here and there will un- 
doubtedly improve it. However, it does 
contain a suggested solution for many 
of the ills of the present program. 

I would like to dwell upon the follow- 
ing features a little more in detail: First, 
feed grain and livestock; second, distrib- 
ution of high protein foods in schools; 
third, small town economic situation; 
and fourth, food for peace. 

PEED GRAIN AND LIVESTOCK SITUATION 


The bill combines all feed grains as a 
group and would enable the feed-grain 
producers to decide for themselves what 
production program they want. This 
would be done by referendum and a two- 
thirds majority of producers of a specific 
commodity will make the decision. The 
combining of all feed grains is very im- 
portant. Such things as overproduc- 
tion of wheat often up-set the feed- 
grain situation under the present pro- 
gram. The envisioned commodity-by- 
commodity approach will not adversely 
affect other commodities. For example, 
wheat grown for feed will not be used for 
human consumption and vice versa. 
Great market fluctuations of feed grains 
have many times violently affected the 
price of livestock. More feed grains 
mean cheap feed grains thus depressing 
prices, and vice versa. A shortage of 
feed grains means high prices for live- 
stock. 'These fluctuations are not desir- 
able except to the profiteer. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to suggest 
one perfecting amendment. The bill 
now provides that only those farmers 
can vote in the referendum who have in 
the past, in at least three of the imme- 
diately preceding 5 years, sold not iess 
than $500 worth of the commodity in 
question. Since most of the feed grain 
producers in my district feed livestock, 
the feed grains they produce are fed on 
the farm. The value of their grain pro- 
duction is not counted. These farmers 
will in many cases become unable to take 
part in the referendum. In order to 
cover this point an amendment is needed. 
The farmers who have produced feed 
grains of the value of $500 or more, 
whether sold or fed to their own livestock 
must not become disenfranchised. 

We believe our bill would also directly 
help the meat, dairy and hog industry. 
Without a proper feed grain production 
planning program, overproduction re- 
sults, which eventually depresses the 
farmers price of the meat producing and 
dairy industries. It is hoped that the 
part of the feed grain production can be 
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adjusted by increasing production of 
protein products, part of which under 
this bill will go to the school program. 
This would create a significant increased 
consumption of these abundant feed 
grains and thus create an additional 
supply of protein foods for the needy 
people. It would also provide an oppor- 
tunity to the midwestern dairy producers 
to work out a comprehensive national 
program for milk and butterfat. I 
would not care to see any change in pres- 
ent marketing orders until this program 
is effective. I believe this dairy mar- 
keting area will deserve very serious 
study to be sure that we improve on 
rather than disrupt present marketirg 
orders. 

DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH PROTEIN FOOD IN 

SCHOOLS 

The bill provides for the increased dis- 
tribution of high protein food—milk, 
poultry and meat to the schools and the 
needy. To many schoolchildren the 
only adequate meal is the one received 
at school. Many more children should 
be covered. Many of our needy senior 
citizens will also be aided. 

The envisaged increased production of 
high protein foods—discussed under. the 
feed grain and livestock—will be effec- 
tively consumed for the good of some of 
the people in areas in great need. Under 
this provision the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is authorized to 
spend $500 million each year to purchase 
these items off the market, and make 
them available to the needy people. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a tremendously im- 
portant section and should go far in 
helping the folks in real need in America. 

SMALL TOWNS ECONOMIC SITUATION 


This bill will help improve the situa- 
tion in small towns. Under the existing 
program farm families put the entire 
farm in the conservation reserve, thereby 
depriving the local farmworkers jobs. 
Demand for goods and services is thus 
in two ways greatly reduced. ‘This has 
greatly upset many small towns where 
alternate employment or business oppor- 
tunities are not available. Many small 
businesses are forced out. This bill 
safeguards against putting the entire 
farm in the soil building base. A family 
can only retire land up to 40 percent of 
the total cultivated area. Another bal- 
ancing feature is that no farm family 
will get payment or benefit more than 
$5,000 a year for the retired land. With 


_ still 60 percent of the land under culti- 


vation the farmer will have to stay on 
the farm. This would avoid farm popu- 
lation movement to the cities by putting 
the whole farm in soil reserve. These 
redeeming features will aid the econ- 
omy of many small towns. 

FOOD FOR PEACE 


I have long been an advocate and have 
worked hard for a food-for-peace pro- 
gram, Under this. bill a provision is 
made not only to protect our present 
commitments abroad under Public Law 
480 but also to clear the way for my 
proposed food-for-peace program to help 
feed some of the hungry people of the 
world. This provision aims at promoting 
the foreign policy of the United States 
by helping to build essential world con- 








burden. America should feel proud that 
she is in a position to help feed the mil- 
lions of undernourished people of the 
world. This is the only field in which 
America isaclearleader. Let us broaden 
the original food surplus dumping pro- 
gram under Public Law 480 in such a 
way as to include the proposed ideas in 
the Humphrey and Wolf food-for-peace 
bills for helping to feed the hungry peo- 
ple of the world. 

It is humane to feed our hungry fel- 
low human beings. But when we have 
such an abundance, we have a very great 
moral obligation. At the same time it is 
cheaper to send a bushel of wheat to a 
needy area than to keep it in bins over 
the long haul. A workable plan can be 
developed with wheat surplus countries 
like Australia, Canada, and so forth. 
This would avoid ill feelings between the 
have nations. These countries should 
also extend a helping hand in this hu- 
mane venture. Agreed, it will be difficult, 
but this does not constitute an excuse. 
No great accomplishment in history was 
ever accomplished without hard work. 
This solution of our surplus problem is 
morally, politically, and financially worth 
a trial. Let us act sensibly and boldly 
to win friends through food. Let us act 
now to help our American farmers and 
our Nation out of the present dilemma. 





Forty-second Anniversary of the Procla- 
mation of the Independent Byelorussian 
Democratic Republic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, wherever 
any white Russians or people whose an- 
cestors came from Byelorussia gather, 
their thoughts are on their ancient 
homeland which is now suffering under 
the ruthless heel of despotic Communist 
oppressors. 

It was on March 25, 1918, that 
Byelorussian patriots such as Lutskie- 
vich, Vatslav Lastovski, and others pro- 
claimed their land as an independent 
republic. However, after the collapse of 
Germany, the Red army occupied the 
land and by February of 1919, all Bye- 
lorussia was in Communist hands. 
World War IT ravaged that unfortunate 
country tremendously; 80 percent of all 
the houses at the cities of Minsk and 
Homel and 90 percent of Vitebsk were 
destroyed. 

Byelorussia can be pointed to as an 
example of what befalls human beings 
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who are so unfortunate as to be under 
Russian bondage. Its leaders and in- 
telligent persons were annihilated and 
others persecuted; its native culture 
suppressed and stifled; its religious life 
almost exterminated; and its people 
enslaved. 

We in the United States, who take 
liberty and freedom for granted look 
with horror on the works of atheistic 
communism everywhere. As an Ameri- 
can and as a Member of the Congress 
of the United States I strongly urge 
we support the worthy Byelorussian 
cause for liberation from the cruelties 
of Soviet Russia and that everything be 
done to assist them in their legitimate 
aspirations for justice. 





Clarifying Jurisdiction in International 
Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
spring, 1960, issue of World Affairs there 
appears a review of Wallace McClure’s 





book “World Legal Order” published by | 


Chapel Hill, the University of North 
Carolina Press, 1959, sponsored by the 
World Rule of Law Center at Duke Uni- 
versity. This review gives promise that 
the book will be valuable in clarifying 
the issues and the history of the rela- 
tionship between internal U.S. law and 
the law of international treaties. I be- 
lieve it will be a great contribution to a 
lasting peace through rule of law. 

Under a previous unanimous consent, 
I am including the review here: 

In 2 world in which political policies seem 
to be at conflict with fundamental principles 
of law, confusing their application and mak- 
ing us doubt their very validity, Dr. McClure 
comes forward with an analysis of American 
constitutional law so clear and forcible that 
one’s faith in law is restored and the politi- 
cal obstacles seem to be less formidable than 
first appeared. 

Here in the United States is a world legal 
order which might well be the contribution 
of the people of the United States to the 
solution of the problem. Our courts have 
proclaimed in case after case the supremacy 
of an international treaty over any nationai 
law to the contrary. As far back as 1796 the 
Supreme Court proclaimed, in Ware v. Hylton 
that an attempt on the part of the State of 
Virginia to convert debts owing to British 
creditors into debts owing to the State of 
Virginia was in violation of the higher obli- 
gations of the provisions of the peace treaty 
of 1783; and in Cook v. United States, as late 
as 1933, the Court held that the seizure of 
the Mazel.Tov on the high seas, while legal 
under the later law of Congress, if dates 
alone were considered, was illegal under the 
treaty with Great Britain, which was not to 
be deemed abrogated unless an intention to 
that effect on the part of Congress was clearly 
expressed. In like manner, in part II of the 
volume, international common law is part of 
the law of the United States, and the deci- 
sions of the U.S. courts offer ample prece- 
dents upholding international customary 
law as the supreme law of the land. 
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In part II of the volume the author turns 
from national constitutional law to the legal 
structure of the world community, describ- 
ing the United Nations as the international 
component of legal order, analyzing the 
United Nations both in respect to constitu- 
tional development through usage and ex- 
plaining the policy of the United States and 
criticizing it in respect to the reservation 
entered to the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, describing the policy 
as a setback to international adjudication. 
The emphasis put by the author upon world 
order as distinct from immediate national 
interests is highly commendable. 

A closing chapter deals with “Human 
civilization and the law,” summarizing the 
thesis of the volume and emphasizing the 
need of harmonizing law and justice, citing 
in this connection the statement of the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations that 
victories in the counting of votes are “likely 
to be-illusory unless they are steps in the 
direction of lasting consent to a peaceful 
and just settlement of the questions at is- 
sue.” 

The World Rule of Law Center at Duke 
University in North Carolina is to be con- 
gratulated upon the first of its projected 
series of publications, which makes a con- 
structive contribution to the greatest of mod- 
ern problems, the establishment of the rule 
of law in international relations. 

C. G. Fenwick, 





The Religious Issue and the 1960 
Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL | 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I present 
a most interesting article, written by 
Ernest K. Lindley, which appeared last 
week in Newsweek magazine: 

[From Newsweek, Mar. 21, 1960] 
KENNEDY’sS BIG ASSET 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 


It is time for a blunt appraisal of the re- 
ligious factor in the presidential campaign. 
Although Senator KENNeEpDy’s Catholicism 
cuts both ways, the bulk of the evidence 
seems to me to indicate that it is a net 
asset—probably his most valuable practical 
political asset. How else can one explain 
the fact that in the public-opinion polls he 
has consistently shown up better than other 
Democrats when tested against NIxon, 
Rockefeller, and other Republicans? He has 
many assets, of course, but few which are 
unique. His intellect is firstrate but no 
better than that of several of his rivals, ac- 
tive or potential. He is a serious and gen- 
erally well informed student of national and 
international affairs, but no more so than 
most of his Democratic competitors In- 
deed, several can lay claim to longer and 
broader experience in public affairs. He is 
an astute campaigner. But, with allowance 
for Stevenson’s limitations in this field, as 
much can be said of his rivals. His person- 
ality is exceptionally attractive, but the 
others do not lack magnetism. 

BASE OF SUPPORT 

Most of the other Democrats prominently 
mentioned for head of the ticket bear one oF 
more special political handicaps, it is true. 
If KENNEDY’s religion were such a handicap, 
he would not, I think, show up so well in 
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the public-opinion polls. Individually, these 
small samplings may err by a considerable 
margin but, nationwide, they have rather 
consistently indicated that KENNEpy is 
probably the best vote winner available to 
the Democrats. It is reasonable to suppose 
that this is because he attracts many of the 
Catholics who have recently voted Republi- 
can and that these outnumber the Demo- 
crats and independents who would vote 
against him because of his religion. 

In appraising the-religious issue, we should 
not be misled by the 1928 election. I 
“covered” that campaign as a reporter for 
the New York World and spent a good part 
of it traveling with Al Smith. His Catholi- 
cism was a factor but not in itself decisive. 
His opposition to prohibition, while an asset 
in the northern cities, hurt him in the 
South and rural and smalltown North and 
West. His East Side accent, lack of formal 
education, and brown derby had similar 
effects. (Senator Thomas J. Walsh, a good, 
dry Western Catholic Democrat, might well 
have held the South solid if he had been the 
presidential nominee.) The Republican 
Party was then more numerous than the 
Democratic. Herbert Hoover had long ap- 
pealed to moderate independents and glow- 
ing prosperity practically guaranteed a Re- 
publican landslide. 


BURDEN ON THE GOP 


Although Smith lost 5 of the 11 Southern 
States, he carried Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. Of the political handicaps he suf- 
fered, no more than two could apply to 
KENNEDY: Prosperity and Catholicism. Pro- 
hibition is a dead issue. Kenwepy is well- 
educated, indeed polished. Democrats out~- 
number Republicans, placing the greater 
burden of winning independent votes on the 

Although the polis indicate Nrxon will do 
well among independent voters, he lacks the 
nonpartisan background that Mr. Hoover 
had acquired through his relief activities 
and distinguished service under Mr. Wilson. 

Since 1928, especially in the last few years, 
the success of Catholic candidates for Gov- 
ernor and Senator in States with larger 
Protestant majorities indicates that fears 
about Catholic officeholders have dimin- 
ished. It is doubtful if the interest of most 
Catholics in electing a Catholic President 
has diminished correspondingly. 

I do not suggest that Catholics regularly 
vote for Catholic candidates. Certainly, 
many do not, especially when the non- 
Catholic candidate is obviously better qual- 
ified. But if I were a Catholic, I would 
seize the opportunity to break the barrier 
between Catholics and the Presidency—with 
the hope, .too, that the Catholic, if elected, 
would by his conduct demonstrate that fears 
of a Catholic in the Presidency are un- 
founded. 

Generally, conditions appear to favor a 
Republican victory in the 1960 presidential 
election. The Democrats may be able to 
win only by introducing a new factor. KrEn- 
NeEpyY’s Catholicism would be such a factor, 
and, in the net, probably a helpful one. 





The Arab League—An Instrument of 
Peace? 





SPEECH 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
current issue of the magazine Prevent 
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World War III—No. 55, winter-spring 
1960—published by the Society for the 
Prevention of World War III, Inc., con- 
tains a most interesting article entitled 
“The Arab League—An Instrument of 
Peace?” ‘This article analyzes the his- 
tory of the Arab League and its role in 
maintaining tensions in the Middle East. 
I believe this article would help to en- 
lighten American public opinion with re- 
spect to Middle Eastern affairs, and I 
am accordingly inserting a condensed 
version in the Recorp below: 


THe ARAB LEAGUE—AN INSTRUMENT OF 
PEACE? 


In the world of politics, the use of catch 
phrases has a variety of functions. They 
may be employed to register a genuine 
achievement. Conversely, they can serve the 
ends of deception by proclaiming the at- 
tainment of an objective so as to conceal 
abysmal failure. The slogan of “Arab unity” 
would seem to fall into the latter category. 
It is forever on the lips of Arab politicians 
and propagandists. Indeed, it is repeated 
so frequently that even reputed experts on 
the Middle East accept this glittering phrase 
as though it were based on solid fact. 

However, when one digs beneath the 
slogan of “Arab unity,” one finds more sub- 
stance to the charge that it helps to cover 
up profound and irreconcilable contradic- 
tions among the Arab states. A case in 
point is the Arab League, one of the few 
institutional setups which is supposed to 
belong to all of the Arabs. The Arab League, 
consisting of the United Arab Republic, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Libya, Morroco, Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, Iraq and Tunisia, is regarded as the 
Arab’s prize exhibit of “Arab unity at work.” 
How true is this allegation? 


THE LEAGUE AT CASABLANCA 


A few months ago the Arab League met at 
Casablanca. Press reports quoted the Arab 
foreign ministers meeting there, that the 
conference “boosted Arab solidarity from the 
Persian Gulf to the Atlantic” (Christian 
Science Monitor, Sept. 9, 1959). Another 
report (New York Times, Sept. 6, 1959) 
termed the meeting “a new birth of unan- 
imity.” However, when one examines the 
work accomplished at this much ballyhooed 
conference, one finds that for all practical 
purposes it boiled down to the same old 
broken record, i.e., @ pox on Israel. The 
Christian Science Monitor once noted edi- 
torially: “The best thing that the Arab 
League can say for itself is that it survives” 
(Sept. 10, 1959). The next best thing that 
can be said, is that the League’s survival 
stems from its role as a breeder of hate and 
violence in the Middle East. 

The whole world knows that unanimity 
vis-a-vis Israel is as simple as pie, and it is 
almost laughable that the foreign ministers 
from various Arab states had to travel all 
the way to Casablanca to reaffirm this rather 
dreary theme. In a very real sense, the fact 
that this was just about all that was “ac- 
complished” gives negative proof of the 
deep-seated antagonism which ‘beset rela- 
tions among the Arab states. Indeed, be- 
fore the League was able to convene the con- 
ference, the proposal to create a Palestinian 
Arab government (inspired by the Egypti- 
ans) was abruptly dropped. Knowing that 
Egypt’s proposition would be at the expense 
of the Jordanian state, King Hussein’s offi- 
cials threatened to boycott the meeting un- 
less the idea was,discarded. It is also known 
that Jordan was willing to sit down with 
Egypt at the League meeting only after Pres- 
ident Nasser informed the king through the 
league’s secretary that he was not opposed 
to Jordan’s claims to the throne of Iraq. In 
return, Hussein is reported to have pledged 
his support, should Nasser choose conflict 
with Israel. As one commentator described 
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it, the Arab League Conference in Casa- 
blanca petered out in the words of T. S. 
Eliot “not with a bang but with a whimper. 
The whimper is .a pretty accurate descrip- 
tion of the league’s “accomplishments” 
since the day it was founded in March 1945, 


LEAGUE'S BACKGROUND 


What were the compelling factors influ- 
encing the establishment of the League? 


allied states, both in Iraq and in Egypt. 
Apparently, the British felt that one way to 


the fertile crescent; 1.e., Syria, Lebanon, and 
Palestine, as part of their natural domain. 
Therefore, the League, as the British saw it, 


empire was intermixed with the goals of 
a Pan-Islamic movement which also received 
powerful support in the Arab States. Fur- 
thermore, the League was looked upon as 4 
potential vehicle that could be used against 
the West. 

Yet, these very forces which seemed to 
make for unity, were burdened by contra- 
dictions. Thus, the idea of a united Arab 
empire is not exactly in harmony with Pan- 
Islam. Furthermore, the of a 
united Arab empire flies into the. face of 
Arab nationalistic forces, Consequently, 
despite common bonds of language and re- 
ligion, the Arab States have different his- 
torical developments, different traditions 
and memories, different physical environ, 
ments, and different economic needs. It is 
clear then, that the very premises upon 
which the League was founded, was rent with 
contradictions from the very beginning. 
Egypt aimed at expelling the British forces 
and preventing the union of Iraq and Syria. 
Iraq, on the other hand, leaned more and 
more toward the West while, at the same 

of gaining 
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The clashes of interests among the Arab 


League, Mr. J. S. Raleigh wrote: “The Arab 
League * * * is therefore—paradoxical as it 
may sound—not a Pan-Arab achievement 
but on the contrary a bulwark designed to 
protect the te national independence 
of the Arab States, the inter-Arab status quo, 
against Pan-Arab union schemes” (Middle 
Eastern Affairs, March 1955). Discussing the 
rival schemes of the Hashemites versus the 
Egyptians, Mr. Raleigh further points out 
that this is clearly reflected in the consti- 
tution: “Constitutionally, therefore, the 
Arab League is based on an essential con- 
troversy that has been solved; in fact, it was 
only by leaving that decisive question open 
and ambiguous that the foundation of the 
league, cooperation between Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia on the one hand, and the Hashemite 
States on the other, was possible at all.” 
HOPES AND FAILURES 


British hopes with regard to the possibili- 
ties of the Arab League have also fallen by 
the wayside. Here, too, the aim and result 
are not only wide apart but in a very real 
sense diametrically opposed to each other. 
This is seen by the fact though the British 
sponsored Egypt for leadership in the league, 
it has been the Egyptians who have been 
in the forefront in destroying British influ- 
ence in the Middle East. 

It is true that from its very inception, lip- 
‘service was paid to the idea of unity under 
the aegis of the league. However, in the 
actual workings of the league we find that 
the member states have more frequently 
ignored it on major issues. For example, 
Egypt did not consult the other members of 
the league on the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal. The league was not advised when 
Jordan grabbed part of Palestine in 1950 
much to the chagrin and anger of the other 
Arab States. When Iraq signed the Baghdad 
Pact, she bypassed the league, as did Egypt 
when it annexed the Gaza Strip in 1949. 
One could cite many other cases where the 
member states entered into alliances, mili- 
tary and otherwise, where the league was 
left in the cold. 

The divisions and squabbles among the 
member states became so bitter that within 
a few years after its founding it appeared 
to be a dead letter for all practical pur- 
poses. This was particularly true in 1950 
when Jordan was denounced by Egypt, 
Syria and Saudi Arabia for having annexed 
Western Palestine. Only by resort to the 
old formula of “unanimity against Israel” 
was it possible to keep the League intact. 
Again the League’s unifying power was 
found wanting in the fierce rivalry between 
Iraq and Egypt. To isolate Iraq, Egypt 
signed bilateral agreements with Syria and 
Saudi Arabia outside the League. More- 
over, Egypt conceived the so-called Arab Col- 
lective Security Pact of April 1950. Osten- 
sibly Israel was the target, but in reality, so 
Mr. Raleigh points out, it was an Egyptian 
move “to forestall any Iraqi-Hashemite 
achemes for union and ent.” 

The divisions and conflicts which have 
characterized inter-Arab relations, have put 
a damper on all major projects sponsored 
by the League. There have been a number 
of plans and blueprints for economic co- 
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operation and mutual aid. However, for 
the most part they have not been imple- 
mented. The decision to establish an all- 
Arab merchant fleet was never carried out. 
At one time, the League proposed to organize 
a civil aviation union as well as an all-Arab 
postal union. On another occasion the 
League recommended the development of an 
inter-Arab network of railway and roads. 
None of these plans have as yet materialized. 
Instead of economic harmony among the 
Arab States, qne finds more rivalry and dis- 
crimination, Jordan is still at the mercy of 
Syria and Lebanon since she has no natural 
outlets to the Mediterranean for her export 
trade. The oil-rich Arab states are penny 
pinchers when it comes to helping their less 
fortunate Arab “brothers.” 

The difficulty of reaching agreement 
among the League members evoked an ironic 
comment by Boutrous Ghali, professor of 
Cairo University, in his book “The Arab 
League.” “Actually,” Professor Ghali wrote, 
“the achievement of purely technical agree- 
ments among the Arab states involves a far 
more cumbersome process than the con- 
clusion of political agreements with foreign 
states.” 


ROLE OF THE LEAGUE 


Thus, we find that in all key spheres where 
the league was su to exercise an im- 
portant influence, very little has been accom- 
Plished. Nevertheless, its advocates and 
supporters pretend that the league is a 
powerful factor in the life of the Arab States. 
The present secretary general of the Arab 
League, Abdel Khaliq Hassouna, is a very 
active man forever propounding the advan- 
tages of the league and assuring outsiders of 
its vitality and value. 

Mr. Hassouna denies that the league is 
but a shell and vehemently rejects the 
charge that the league is the tool of any 
single Arab state. As an Egyptian, Mr. Has- 
souna’s resentment against the accusation 
that the league is an Egyptian instrument, 
is quite understandable. But what are the 
facts? In the first place, the league from its 
very inception, was dominated by Egypt. 
The first secretary general was also an Egyp- 
tian. The permanent headquarters of the 
league is in Cairo and it is estimated that 
approximately four-fifths of the league's 
staff are Egyptian. It is also a fact that 
members of the league’s staff have frequently 
been borrowed from the Egyptian Foreign 
Ministry. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment foots the major portion of the league’s 
budget. 

The political aspects of Egypt’s domination 
are perhaps more evident today than they 
were before Nasser took over. But even 
under the corrupt King Farouk the Egyptians 
dominated the deliberations of the league. 
It was under Egyptian inspiration that the 
league was prepared to expel Jordan in 1950. 
From the very beginning Egypt manipulated 
the league in such a way as to block the 
union of Iraq and Jordan. Obviously, Egypt 
aspired to play first fiddle in the Middle East. 


NASSER’S TACTICS 


When King Farouk was overthrown in 
1952, the Egyptian officer clique headed by 
Nasser, was faced with important internal 
problems. There was the Moslem Brother- 
hood organization which yearned for power 
and therefore represented a dangerous chal- 
lenge to the Nasser movement. This was 
complicated by the fact that the popular 
Egyptian General Naguib, who had become 
President of the newly established Republic, 
appeared to have ties with the brotherhood. 
Naguib himself, because of his popularity, 
was a figure to be reckoned with. There 
were other forces at work, both on the 
radical left and on the right, which created 
additional difficulties for Nasser. Therefore, 
Nasser’s main concern in this period was to 
consolidate his hold on the Egyptian people. 
Once he was able to build a firm domestic 
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base, then he could take bolder measures in 
foreign relations. 

Under these circumstances, the Arab 
League marked time while its future role 
awaited Nasser’s evaluation. With all of 
the difficulties at home, Nasser was in no 
mood to stir a hornets’ nest abroad. There- 
fore, he tried to assure rival states, particu- 
larly Iraq, that his government was seeking 
friendship and had no designs on others. 

In August 1954 Nasser told a friend: “Nuri 
is in power in Iraq. This is the time to 
reach an understanding with him” (Tom 
Little, “Egypt”). In retrospect, this was a 
remarkable statement, because Nuri al-Said, 
the late leader of Iraq, has since been de- 
picted by Cairo as the archtraitor to the 
Arab peoples. Of course, Nasser took this 
soft line toward Nuri al-Said in 1954 because 
of domestic difficulties which prevented him 
from taking a more aggressive stand, Other 
calculations may have entered into Nasser’s 
tactical moves. Perhaps he hoped to make 
a@ deal with Iraq outside of the league which 
would result in Egypt’s leadership of the 
Arab world. He knew very well that little 
could be done within the league because the 
Iraqi politicians had already come to the 
conclusions that it was nothing but a tool 
of Egyptian policy. 

The extent to which Nasser tried to in- 
gratiate himself with Iraq is illustrated by 
the fact that in May 1954 he told the Syrian 
Ambassador that Egypt would not object to 
Syria joining Iraq or Jordan “as long as 
there was public support for the policy.” 
This was an astounding position to take, 
since it meant Egypt’s endorsement of the 
Fertile Crescent schexne which had been the 
heart’s desire of the Hashemite dynasty. 
However, before the year was up, Nasser’s 
views had changed. His hope of winning 
over Nuri al-Said by smiles did not work. 
On the contrary, under Nuri al-Said’s leader- 
ship, Iraq entered into talks with Turkey 
and Britain which eventually resulted in 
the Baghdad Pact of 1955. Four days after 
Iraq had entered into an agreement with 
Turkey which led to the pact, Nasser gave 
the signal for an unprecedented propaganda 
attack against Nuri al-Said, and the Iraqi 
government which he represented was over- 
thrown. 

He described Nuri el-Said as a collabora- 
tionist and symbol of the old regime ‘of 
oppression and corruption. By such tactics 
Nasser was able to incite wide masses of the 
Arab people and to distract his own people 
from their pressing problems. This made it 
possible for Nasser to embark on a bolder 
and more aggressive foreign policy. It was 
then that Nasser began to reactivate the 
Arab League as a means of isolating Iraq 
and carrying out Nasser’s policies through 
the area. 


“DEMOCRATIZING” THE LEAGUE 


Nasser has tried in every possible way to 
polish up the Arab League so. that it will 
appear as the shining symbol of “Arab 
unity.” Membership in the e has 
been broadened although it still does not 
cover all of the Arab areas. Lately, the 
Secretary General of the League has tried 
very hard to win over Tunisia to participate 
in the League’s work. Thus, Nasser’s chief 
delegate at Casablanca proposed that the 
League’s council quash the resolution by 
which the League last October (1958) con- 
demned Tunisia for its dispute with Cairo. 
These gestures have not impressed Presi- 
dent Bourguiba who has been one of 
Nasser’s favorite whipping boys. Bourguiba 
knows that Cairo is still the headquarters 
of forces that are striving to subvert the 
Tunisian Governmené. 


THE LEAGUE'S “‘NEUTRALITY® 
In this connection it is noteworthy that 
both, Tunisia and Iraq, have avoided par- 
ticipation in the League’s work for some 
time. It is obvious to them as it is to any 
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student of the League’s operations, that it 
is in essence an instrument of Nasser’s 
boundless ambitions. The Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League told the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor (October 14, 1959): “I chal- 
lenge anyone to mention a single instance 
in which the organization has not been 
strictly neutral and impartial.” Mr. Has- 
souna must have made this declaration 
with tongue in cheek. According to article 


8 of the League’s constitution, every mem- 


ber state is pledged to respect the forms of 
government prevailing in the other Arab 
countries and to abstain from any actions 
calculated to change them. 

Yet, it is a notorious fact.that the Nasser 
regime has systematically violated the spirit 
and letter of this article. Nasser has insti- 
gated assassination and revolt in the other 
Arab countries. His agents and propaganda 
mouthpieces are constantly striving to 
undermine Arab governments which refuse 
to kowtow to him. Practically every coun- 
try in the Arab League itself has been vic- 
timized at one time or another by Egypt's 
flagrant subversive activities and brazen in- 
terference in their domestic affairs. The 
recent revolts in Iraq and the attempted 
assassinations of Premier Kassem revealed 
the long arm of Nasser. In September 
(1959) Nasser spoke softly to the King of 
Jordan; the following month King Hussein 
was called an imperialist tool. On Octo- 
ber 12, Jordanian authorities announced the 
seizure of quantities of arms and explosives 
smuggled in from the UAR. 


VIEWS ON THE LEAGUE 


What has the league done to call Mr. 
Nasser to account? Failure to cat does not 
indicate genuine neutrality but, on the 
contrary, complicity. If the league were 
truly neutral, it would have acted long ago 

t Nasser, since the very essence of the 
league’s constitution is based on the mu- 
tual respect that all member states were to 
have for each other. Without that mutual 
respect and pledge of noninterference the 
league would never have been born. The 
fact that the league has now failed utterly 
in this respect is perhaps the most con- 
vincing proof of its subservience to Egyptian 
policy. The subordinate relationship of the 
Arab League to the Nasser regime was de- 
scribed by the Lebanese newspaper Al-Ahrar 
which wrote that the Arab people “rejoice at 
the change in the policy of Abdul Nasser 
who has renounced violence in favor of 
softer methods in his efforts to regroup the 
states of the Arab e under his moral 
authority” (Sept. 13, 1959). The enthusiasm 
shown by this particular newspaper is in 
sharp contrast to the prevailing attitude 
toward the league and its mentor. Here 
are some examples: 

The Jordan daily newspaper “Falastin” 
devoted a special article to the occasion of 
the League’s 13th anniversary: “The League 
did not succeeed in its mission and did not 
bring any benefit. to the Arab peoples. 
From the day of its founding it became a 
shelter for idlers and dervishes who live at 
the cost of the Arab peoples and are fi- 
nanced by them. When worms devour the 
pillars of a building it is best to destroy 
it, and this is the case with regard to the 
decayed League. It is.therefore fitting that 
the date of March 22 be observed each year 
as an annual day of lamentations of the 
League and not as a day of festivities” 
(March 22, 1958). 

Yehye Hawash, a Palestinian refugee, 
wrote in “Falastin”: “It is better that the 
League should mourn itself. It is over 10 
years now that the League talks about 
Palestine. What did the Arabs of Pales- 
tine gain by this? The League should leave 
the refugees alone and not use their sad 
lot for public exhibition” (April 4, 1958). 

“After the Egyptian revolution and the 
start of the struggle between Cairo and 
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Baghdad, the League gradually turned into 
an Egyptian tool.. The chorus of opponents 
to this spread from North 
Africa to Jordan and Iraq, and the demand 
was raised that the League’s seat be trans- 
ferred from Cairo to a neutral Arab capital 
such as Beirut or Khartoum and that the 
post of Secretary General be given, on oc- 
casion, to someone from another Arab 
country (than Egypt)” (“Al-Hayat,” Beirut 
daily, August 9, 1959). 

Thus, it is clear that “Arab unity’ finds 
no solid basis in the Arab League. 





Civil Rights 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill H.R. 8601 to enforce 
constitutional rights, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that this civil rights bill comes before us 
so strapped by the rule of germaneness as 
to be almost impossible to strengthen by 
amendment. 

I am the author and sponsor of a hum. 
ber of bills which I believe should be in- 
cluded in this measure and which this 
Congress should have an opportunity to 
at least consider. I will briefly list 
them: 

H.R. 351: An omnibus civil rights bill 
to protect the right of individuals to be 
free from: discrimination or segregation 
by reason of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin in housing, employment, 
education and political participation. 

H.R. 352: Permits Attorney General to 
initiate in the name of the United States 
civil actions to prevent conspiracies 
which interfere with civil rights of any 


person. 
H.R. 353: Federal Antilynching Act 
for the protection of all persons from 


Cc. 

H.R. 354: *To prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of. race, color, 
religion, national origin, or ancestry. 

H.R. 500: To prohibit the shipment of 
explosives in interstate or foreign com- 
merce for the purpose of endangering 
lives or illegally destroying property. 

H.R. 501: To prohibit the use of Gov- 
ernment property by any organization 
practicing segregation on the basis of 
race, creed, or color. 

H.R. 4261: To amend the Civil Rights 

Act of 1957 to make the Commission on 
Civil Rights a permanent agency of the 
United States and to broaden the duties 
of the commission. 
. H.R. 9318: To establish an agency of 
the legislative branch of the Federal 
Government authorized to conduct the 
elections of Members of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 

These measures should be included in 
the bill. They would be of enormous as- 
sistance in guaranteeing full equality to 
all of our people everywhere. 

I originally intended to offer amend- 
ments to this bill substantially identical 
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to my bill H.R. 500 which outlaws trans- 
portation of explosives in interstate com- 


guage would have enabled the Attorney 
General to institute civil proceedings to 
protect any right guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. 

It is interesting to note that day after 
day-we have heard Members of this body 
point out the almost unanimous 


permi 
effectuate that high purpose. 

I supported the provisions to estab- 
lish a system of Federal enrollment offi- 
cers where to act to guarantee 
citizens in their right to vote where there 
has been a pattern or practice denying 
that right because of race or color. 

In my view that provision is superior 
to the voting referee proposal which 
raises certain constitutional questions. 
I will however support the voting referee 
proposal although I regard it as less 
suited to the purpose. The enrollment 
officer provision would be vastly more 
effective in guaranteeing citizens their 
right to vote. It would not require citi- 
zens to, in effect, run the gauntlet before 
they could properly secure their voting 
rights and would be available on a find- 


‘ing either by the courts or by the Civil 


Rights Commission that a pattern or 
practice of denial of right to vote existed 
because of race or color. 

The need for effective action in this 
is obvious. Father Theodore Hesburgh, 
president of Notre Dame University, and 


.& member of the Civil Rights Commis- 


sion, at a civil rights conference at that 
great school recently, in which I partic- 
ipated, told of “literally millions of peo- 
ple qualified to vote who are not able 
to vote.” Father Hesburgh went on to 
tell of these disfranchised millions who 
are veterans of long wartime service, 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, doctors of 
philosophy, college presidents, college 
graduates, all taxpayers and many of 
them property owners, whose only real 
disqualification is that the community 
in which they reside prevents Negro suf- 
frage by many subtle and direct ways. 
For example, there were some 214,213 
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Negro citizens living in 57 counties with- 
out a single registered Negro voter. 

The full report of the Civil Rights 
Commission is. replete with numerous 
examples to convince even the most 
skeptical that American citizens are be- 
ing denied participation because of race 
or color in the voting process which is so 
indispensable to real democracy. 

I have been greatly concerned over 
the inability of Americans to solve prob- 
lems of living together peacefully, and 
sharing the benefits of living in our 
great democracy without racial discrim- 
ination. For this reason I was one of 
the sponsors and the third signer among 
the more than 200 Members of the House 
who signed the discharge petition which 
compelled the Rules Committee to bring 
this matter to the floor. This problem 
must be solved by all right thinking men 
working together, but legislation is des- 
perately needed to establish a climate 
in which the great principle of equal- 
ity may grow and prosper. It must be 
faced vigorously on all levels of gov- 
ernment; judicial, legislative, and ex- 
ecutive. 

We must learn to live together and 
to recognize a man for his individual 
worth and not for the color of his skin. 

The bill before us with the amend- 
ments included on the floor is by no 
means as strong as I would like to see it. 
If it is vigorously and properly enforced 
I am hopeful that it will result in prog- 
ress in this field of human rights. Cer- 
tainly the Attorney General and Presi- 
dent will have no excuse but to act 
vigorously and use the process of law 
now being enacted to carry out the real 
intention of the Constitution. 

I pledge my unwavering support and 
continued vigorous efforts in behalf of 
effective and strong civil rights legisla- 
tion, 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Recorp at this point my two state- 
ments on civil rights legislation before 
the House Committee on the Judiciary 
during the hearings held in the Ist ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
15TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE 
OF MICHIGAN 
Mr. Drncett. I am a member of another 

committee which is meeting this morning 

and although I would like to talk longer 
before you here I will have to be a bit brief, 

Mr. Chairman. 

I have never known a man for whom I 
have had more respect and regard than the 
outstanding chairman of the great Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I would like to say that many of 
these bills proposed have a great deal of 
merit. I would like to associate myself with 
the chairman of the distinguished commit- 
tee and urge enactment of his bill which 
I feel would be a great deal stronger and 
which would offer a great deal more advance, 
much faster than the administration’s pro- 
posal offered by our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocH]. 
I want to say that any civil rights legislation 
if it be worthwhile and if it offers any con- 
crete progress of course would be in the pub- 
lic interest. I think we should not waste 


civil rights legislation which offers less than 
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a long stride forward in this particular field. 
I am sure the members of the committee are 
well familiar with the bills which are already 
pending. I would like to comment briefly 
on two of them, Mr. Chairman, and to let 
my written statement apply to the others. 

The first that I wish to refer to is the bill 
which would amend the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 to make the Civil Rights Commission a 
permanent agency of the United States and 
to broaden the duties of the Congress to 
include investigation of all civil rights any- 
where. This bill is numbered H.R. 4261. It 
is my feeling, Mr. Chairman, that the Civil 
Rights Commission has been balked, blocked, 
delayed, harassed, and hampered by those 
who oppose its purposes and principles and 
who seek to narrow and limit its endeavor. 
Unfortunately Congress in its wisdom did 
not give sufficient thought to the problems 
that this Civil Rights Commission would 
meet when it first enacted legislation creat- 
ing this Commission. The result was that 
the Commission has not been able to ac- 
complish a great deal other than to make 
us aware of one basic fact which I think 
we all knew, that many of our citizens are 
being denied the right to vote in many parts 
of this great country and that there are 
many who are using all efforts to deny the 
Federal Government its right and its respon- 
sibility to see to it that its citizens are per- 
mitted to vote without regard to race, creed, 
color, or ancestry. 

I would like to urge, Mr. Chairman, that 
if the life of the Civil Rights Commission is 
to be extended that it should be extended 
indefinitely. I would further urge that the 
Civil Rights Commission be tted to 
extend and to broaden its field to include 
all civil rights. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sponsor of another 
piece of legislation which I think this com- 
mittee should very well consider, and that is 
H.R. 352. This would authorize the At- 
torney General to institute on behalf of and 
at the cost of the United States a civil 
action in equity for preventive relief when- 
ever any acts have been committed which 
would give rise to a cause of action under 
section 1980 of the Revised Statutes. This 
would literally authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to take any action to secure any rights 
protected and guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States on behalf of any 
individual or group of individuals. This 
section 3 of the administration’s recom- 
mendation previously when it was in Con- 
gress was reduced and narrowed in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. I think if we pass 
this particular measure or a substantially 
similar measure we will find that this will 
be a tremendous step forward. 

Mr. McCuttocn. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I would be glad to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. McCuLLocH. 

Mr. McCuLiocn. Does the witness feel 
that there is any different attitude on this 
very controversial matter than there was 
when -the House adopted it in effect last 
year or the year before? 

Mr. DINGELL. I do not feel that there is 
any less need for a piece of legislation of 
this sort. I think certainly the House has 
established a very fine precedent in having 
adopted a piece of legislation of this sort. 
I know it is not included in the President’s 
recommendation. I think it is an oversight 
since he said this is a good thing once be- 
fore, and I don’t think he would change his 
attitude on a matter so basic and important, 
nor do I feel any Member of this Congress 
who had previously voted for a matter of 
this sort could or should change his position. 
I am trying to answer the question, I want 
the gentleman to know. If the gentleman 
wants to ask me more questions or different 
questions or to elucidate on his question 
further I will be delighted to do my level 
best to do it. 
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Mr. McCuLiocu. I think that the answer 
up to this point has been clearly responsive 
to the question and I thank the witness very 
much, I interrupted when I thought the 
answer had been made, for the purpose of 
making this friendly comment. I think the 
gentleman will recall that a number of us 
on this subcommittee gave the best we had 
during one of the most difficult times we 
had in the House within my time when the 
title in question was enacted. 

Mr. DINGELL, I would certainly like to com- 
pliment the gentleman on his vigorous ef- 
forts on behalf of this proposal during the 
last session. I am very well aware of his 
efforts and on behalf of the people of my 
district I want to thank and commend the 
gentleman. I want to express high regard 
for him. 

Mr. McCuttocn. And if I may go on, of 
course the gentleman knows the unhappy 
experience that was had after that time, when 
the bill was finally enacted by both Houses 
of the Congress and that title was not in- 
cluded. It has been my feeling that some- 
times the only way that any progress can be 
made is by moderation and compromise and 
give and take and I have never thought that 
it served a useful purpose, if I can para- 
phrase a famous statement, to march them 
up the hill and march them down again. 
That is the reason I pursued this. I cannot 
speak for the President on this particular 
matter in any way whatsoever, but the ex- 
perience that we had last time has left its 
effect on a number of people who marched 
up the hill and marched down again. 

The CuHarrman. I would like to look upon 
it in a little different way, if I may. We 
should place in any kind of a bill that we 
present to the House as strong as possible a 
civil rights plan as we can muster up or con- 
jure up. We may not be able to get all we 
want, but you know the Indians used to 
shoot at the moon with their arrows. They 
knew they could never hit the moon but 
they thereby became expert arrow shooters. 

Now, we don’t care what the Senate may 
do. We passed title III which is to my mind 
& very important segment of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 which I might modestly say bears 
my name. The Senate saw fit to delete title 
III. As far as I understood the administra- 
tion approved title III and now I don’t think 
it was mere oversight. I think it was delib- 
erate for reasons best known to the adminis- 
tration and title ITI has been eliminated from 
the administration program. I am sorry 
about this, but I will do all I can to rein- 
state title III or something like it in the 
bill before us, the bill we will endeavor to 
present to the House. The House passed it 
in 1957, and there is no reason we cannot 
pass it again and I repeat the responsibility 
for taking it out, if they wish to take it out, 
lies with the Senate. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would like to agree with 
the chairman and disagree with my distin- 
guished colleague from Ohio. I feel that 
moderation entailed progress in the law and 
that there should not be vindictive action. 
Moderation certainly includes respect of the 
law, and must include progress toward 
equal rights for all. As the distinguished 
chairman said, shooting high is a necessary 
aspect of achieving success. If you shoot 
to be President of the United States you will 
rise high. If you shoot merely to become 
a streetsweeper—and I do not demean that 
particular profession—you will not neces- 
sarily reach higher than being a street- 
sweeper. 

I think in this we should approach it with 
an awareness that section 3 wus and is now 
good for America. It is my hope we will 
give the Senate a good, strong piece of leg- 
islation. Then if they want to weaken it 
or. water it down, that of course is the Sen- 
ate’s prerogative. We will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that we in the House of 
Representatives have done the level best we 
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could. I once heard a saying that it is not 
necessary to succeed to persevere. I don’t 
think—and I think the prior remark would 
buttress my statement—I don’t think that 
section 3 was in any way a vindicative piece 
of legislation or that it was less than mod- 
erate. The President in one of his press 
conferences said it was a very m ‘derate 
thing. It substituted for criminal penalties 
the gentle and mild persuasion and of equity 
and the mild, compulsive effect and the un- 
derstanding which we find in equity as op- 
posed to the harsh and perhaps vindictive 
approach that we see in a court of criminal 
jurisdiction. 

Mr, Chairman, I would like to direct my- 
self to a bill of mine, H.R. 500, which would 
outlaw the transportation of explosives in 
interstate commerce for the purpose of de- 
stroying or injuring the person or property 
of another without his consent. You will 
note, Mr. Chairman, that this is a good deal 
broader than some of the other legislation 
that has been introduced on the same point. 
It applies to injury or destruction of the 
person or property: of another, which is a 
good deal broader than just churches or 
schools, For every bombing of a church or 
school there have been 15 or 20, and per-~ 
haps even 50 or 100, bombings of homes, 
private residences, and so forth. 

You will note, Mr. Chairman, that this 
particular piece of legislation is bottomed 
on the interstate commerce clause. We have 
@ long judicial tradition on this particular 
subject. You will note the Lindbergh law 
which has been discussed this morning. We 
also include under the Federal power the 
fleeing from one State to another to avoid 
testifying or to escape criminal prosecution. 
We include the carrying of a stolen automo- 
bile, or other stolen property, across the 
State line. We also have the well-known 
Mann Act which affects the transportation of 
certain other objects in interstate commerce, 
There is an adequate basis in judicial tradi- 
tion for this particular piece of legislation. 

I would say that we add to this provision 
of the bill of Mr. McCutiocn which would 
result in a still more complete proposal in 
that we would attack both the carriage of 
the explosive in interstate commerce and the 
freeing in interstate commerce after having 
committed the act of destroying the person 
or the property of another in one State. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I do want to congratu- 
late the members of the committee and your- 
self for this early hearing, to commend you 
for your interest in this most important sub- 
ject. I want to express to you on behalf of 
myself and my people back home the sincere 
hope that this committee will report out a 
strong and vigorous piece of legislation, that 
we will not temporize or be concerned with 
the fact that the Senate may vote down a 
piece of legislation or that it will be watered 
down, I have not doubt that the bill will 
be watered down in the ordinary course of 
pressure in the House and the Senate, and I 
would say that this is all the more reason 
why we should at this initial stage report out 
strong and vigorous legislation. We seek 
to secure a piece of legislation which will 
protect the rights of all people and which 
will include progress for all of us within the 
framework of the Constitution, 

Mr. MrtiEr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamMAN, Mr. MILLER. 

Mr. MILER. Mr. DINGELL, I was interested 
in your comments concerning H.R. 352 and 
allied legislation that you said was very 
mild and that it substituted milder pro- 
visions for the criminal provisions; is that 
correct? 

Mr, DrncELu. Yes. 


Mr, Miter. In previous bills which the 
Congress considered it did not substitute 
those provisions for the criminal statutes. 
It repealed no criminal statutes. We already 
have criminal statutes on the books that 
cover all these things. This injunctive pro- 
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vision was an addition thereto and not a 
substitute therefore, 

Mr, DinceLL, Perhaps I gave the wrong 
impression. I would agree with the gentle- 
man, and I do not urge the repeal of any 
existing Federal criminal statutes. Our Fed- 
eral criminal statutes on this subject, in- 
cluding those passed in the last civil rights 
bill of the last Congress, have been found to 
be sadly wanting in protecting the rights of 
all of our people. I do not see that the pas- 
age of H.R. 352 or any other similar legisla- 
tion would result in a complete cure to the 
problem of securing full equality for all the 
people of our country that we face today, 
but it is a more lenient and a more gentle 
form of persuasion than the criminal proc- 
esses which might be available but which 
our experience indicates would not be avail- 
able under our existing criminal statutes. 

I am sure that the gentleman will recall 
that the really strong civil rights statutes 
were either repealed or held unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court for one reason. 
or another back in the 1870’s and 1880's, 
and even the really strong codes which we 
had on the subject of civil rights have been 
eroded away except to include a few statutes 
today which are virtually unworkable. 

The Cmairman, Any other questions? We 
are obliged to you, Mr. DinceEL.L, for a very 
interesting statement, 

Mr. Dincet.. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you very much. 


TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE JOHN D. 
DINGELL, 15TH DisTRIcT oF MICHIGAN, BE- 
FORE THE House COMMITTEE ON THE JUDI- 
CIARY AT THE HEARINGS ON CiIviIL RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION ON Marcu 5, 1959 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I want to thank you for the honor 
and privilege of being here today to testify 
on the very important subject of civil rights 
legislation. I want to congratulate and 
commend the dis ed and able chair- 
man of this committee for his long record as 
an outstanding civic libertarian, well known 
for his sincere espousal of the cause of full 
equality for all Americans, no matter what 
their race or religious affiliations. 

My statement today will be brief. I am 
sure we all recognize that inherent in the 
Judeo-Christian religion is the concept that 
we are all children of God and are all created 
in His image. This is inherent in both the 
New Testament and the Old Testament, 

In like manner we read in the great doc- 
uments of American history that all men 
were created equal. The 1 of the 
Declaration of Independence is quite explicit 
on this and it reads as follows: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

We are all well familiar with the language 
of articles XII, XIII, XIV, and XV of the 
Constitution, and most specifically, the lan- 
guage of article XIV and its due process 
clause which reads “no State shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law; nor deny any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 


tion of the laws.” Article XV provides “the - 


right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” The amendment further provides 
that “Congress shall have the power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation.” 

These general principles are basic to all of 
the beliefs which we have in this country. 
Citizens from many lands have come here in 
search of freedom which they were denied in 
their country of origin. In the orderly 


By number, my bills are as follows: 

H.R. 351: An omnibus civil rights bill to 
outlaw lynching, segregation in housing and 
transportation, to establish a code of fair 


H.R. 352: A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to institute on behalf of and at the 
cost of the United States a civil action for 
preventive relief whenever any acts have 
been committed which would give rise to a 
cause of action under section 1980 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

This bill would authorize the A 
General to institute on behalf of and at the 
cost of the United States a proceeding for 
injunctive relief in the name of any citizen 
whose rights under Federal law or the Con- 
stitution are being abridged by any indi- 
vidual or group. 

This is a very mild piece of legislation. 
It has already been included in the recom- 
mendations of the President under a pre- 
vious Congress and was included under one 
of the so-called administration civil rights 
bills earlier. That bill, however, was modi- 
fled and so-called section 3 was narrowed 
and limited only to the right to vote. It 
would substitute for criminal penalties the 
suasion of courts of equity and their milder 
compulsive powers, which could better han- 
dle complex problems of human relations 
involving intense emotions, 

H.R. 353: This bill outlaws lynching or 
violence which injures, kills or maims its 
victims where used to terrorize and intimi- 
date or harass members of religious or racial 
groups to prevent them from free exercise 
of rights guaranteed by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. 

H.R. 354: This bill is a compulsory Federal 
Fair Employment Practices Act. Its purpose 








to guarantee that a man shall be entitled 
work for a living and to rise consistent 
Its economic purpose is to 
outlaw racial Sa which is a tre- 
te, computed by some 
ons of dollars a year. 
cpl the Civil Rights 
the Civil Rights Com- 
it agency of the United 
States and to broaden the duties of the 
*Commission to include the investigation of 
all civil rights anywhere. 
In addition to these pieces of legislation 
I have introduced a bill, H.R. 500, to outlaw 
of explosives in interstate 
commerce for the purpose of destroying or 
injuring the person or property of another 
without his consent. 
This bill is aimed at the protection of all 
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matters of Federal concern. Under 
the Federal Government may cuter 
immediately after destruction of 
y or person by explosives on the pre- 
sumption that such explosives were trans- 
in interstate commerce. It is such 
transportation that is criminal under the 
ill which is an exercise of the interstate 
commerce power and strikes at all those who 
seek to harass and intimidate our citizens by 
bombing because of their activities on behalf 
of full equality or because of their racial or 
religious background. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope that this 
committee under your able leadership will 
report out some workable civil rights legis- 
lation to continue the progress that we be- 
gan during the last session of Congress with 
the passage of the civil rights bill of the 
85th Congress. 

To do less would be to stagnate and to 
pass up an opportunity for real advance- 
ment in one of the most important fields 
of citizenship. 

Mr. I thank you very much for 
the opportunity to be here today. 
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Behind the Beard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from 
the Houston Post of March 17, which 
gives the views of a Catholic priest on 
the horrible situation in Cuba: 

BEHIND THE BEARD—PRIEST BELIEVES CUBA 
Merety “TRADED BuTCHERS” In REVOLT 
(By Joseph Martin and Phil Santora) 
Father Juan Ramon O*arrill has heard 

the last whispered confessions of at least 15 
men sent to “the wall” to face Castro firing 
squads. He has accompanied the condemned 
along the “last mile” of dark corridors, try- 
ing to soothe their troubled minds with 
mere words, reciting the Litany up to the 
moment when his words were drowned out 
in the rattle of gunfire. 

The experience has scarred him—even 
more so than the executions conducted by 
former Dictator Fulgencio Batista, because 
Father O'Farrill is one of the many men 
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who believed that Fidel Castro was the an- 
swer to Cuba’s problems. 

He has been thoroughly disillusioned. He 
has seen men condemned to die with little 
or no evidence of guilt against them. He 
has seen prisoners suffer cruel mental tor- 
tures in sadistic “execution rehearsals.” 

He says of Castro, whom he once followed: 
“Fidel is 4 magician, a master of simulation, 
of pretense. He says one thing today and 
the opposite tomorrow. He is a great actor. 
His ego has no limits and his cruelty has 
no limits. Compared to him, Batista was a 
benevolent man filled with understanding.” 

The 5-foot-6, brown-haired, brown-eyed 
priest was born on O’Farrill Street in Ha- 
vana 43 years ago. The street is named 
for his grandfather, who fought with Jose 
Marti in the war against Spain. The little 
priest’s father, also Juan Ramon O’Farrill, 
was a distinguished officer in the Cuban 
Army. : 

He was educated in Cuba and Paris and 
ordained in 1945 in the province of Cien- 
fuegos. 

During the Batista regime, Father O’Farrill 
Was accused of secreting arms for Castro. He 
was taken into custody by the infamous 
Esteban Ventura, of the fifth precinct, and 
brutally beaten. Ventura’s men smashed his 
ribs with rifie butts and partly destroyed 
the hearing in his left ear during a 9-hour 
grilling. 

The youthful-looking cleric was forced into 
exile in Miami. On January 6, 1959, a few 
days after Castro’s successful revolt, he ob- 
tained permission to go back to Cuba and 
visit the prisoris to console and bring spiritual 
peace to the condemned men. 


CRUELTY WAS SICKENING 


“The Castro people thought I would ob- 
tain evidence against Batista followers,” said 
Father O’Parrill, “but I refused to use my 
priest’s robes for such purposes. My visits 
to the cells of the condemned, the kangaroo 
courts that passed capricious judgment on 
political prisoners, the cruelties and the utter 
disregard for human life and human rights 
sickened me. 

“The Fidelistas became masters of the 
sadistic tricks. One of these was to tell con- 
demned men they had been pardoned, that 
the president had signed their release from 
prison. While they were still rejoicing over 
the good news, an American, Herman Marks, 
would show up and tell them they were 
doomed to die.” 

Herman Marks is typical of the blood- 
thirsty Castro regime—the group that iron- 
ically came into power because Cubans were 
sick of being subjected to Batista’s 
butcheries. 

His police record includes 32 arrests on 
charges ranging from drunkenness, vagrancy, 
and assault to auto theft, draft-dodging and 
rape. Born in Milwaukee, Marks cut quite 
a criminal path for himself. In 1938, he 
escaped from a Wisconsin reform school. 
In 1946, he got away from an Ohio jail and 
1950 from a California industrial farm. 

He did 3% years in the Wisconsin State 
Prison for raping a 17-year-old girl. Warden’ 
C. Burke remembers him as a “real stinker.” 

The 38-year-old soldier of fortune has a 
flair for the dramatic. On his left arm he 
wears a tattooed double heart inscribed 
“Love, Nellie.” On his right arm is an 8-inch 
snake coiled about a dagger stuck through 
the top of a skull with the motto, “Death 
Before Dishonor.” 

And death is what Herman Marks has 
been dealing in; he has given the “ready, 
aim, fire” orders to more than 200 
squads. He joined the Castro forces in the 
Sierra Maestra in December 1957, and has 
admitted executing as many as 11 men in 
a single night. He lost his job as executioner 
recently. 
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CASTRO BROKE PROMISE 


“Many times in the final moments of 
truth, the condemned pleaded their inno- 
cence,” recalls Father O’Farrill, “but these 
last words cannot be told, nor can the men 
be identified, because of the sacredness of 
the confessionel. But there are some I can 
talk about.” 

Reinaldo Baro Merodio, for instance. 

Reinaldo was 22, one of the hundreds of 
Batista soldiers thrown into jail by Castro 
after the successful revolt. Castro had prom- 
ised Gen. Eulogio Cantillo, head of the 
Batista forces, that he would not prosecute 
soldiers unless they had committed crimes 
of terrorism. 

He ratified this promise in a speech in 
Santiago de Cuba on January 1, 1959. He 
repeated it in a speech at Columbia Barracks 
on January 28. It turned out to be a clear- 
cut betrayal; he was in this way able to 
win over the army. 

“Reinaldo’s only crime was that he had 
been a soldier, and at his age not a soldier 
for very long,” said Father O’Farrill. 

“His trial was conducted at night. I asked 
to be present and permission was denied. 
At 2:30 a.m. the trial was adjourned and he 
was taken to his cell. I presumed it would 
go on the next day and was about to leave 
when I overheard a group of officers say, 
‘Che Guevara has given a personal order that 
this man must be executed right now.’ 

“I went to Duque Estrada, in charge of the 
tribunal, and asked him for the written 
sentence. He said the command came from 
El Che and what else did I need? He said 
there was nothing we could do. I asked per- 
mission to go to Reinaldo and break the news 
and give him absolution. 

“He replied that he had no authorization 
to allow me in Reinaldo’s cell. I told him he 
would have to arrest me if he wanted to 
keep me out and finally I was allowed to go. 

“He (Reinaldo) could see in my face that 
I was bringing bad news. I started 
about religion, about the life after life. He 
began weeping and hugged me like a child. 
Then, feverishly, he began to put his cell 
in order. 

“He gave his cellmate his belongings—a 
sheet, towel, a bottle of medicine, shoes and 
shirts. It was May 4, about 3:45 am. It 
wasn’t raining and the stars were out. He 
shook hands with the eight men in the ad- 
joining cells and told them, ‘I hope you have 
better luck than I did.’ 


“SOLDIER MURDERED 


“He left a gold watch for his mother. They 
had put handcuffs on him and now four 
bearded soldiers came for him. I walked by 
his side. Herman Marks was on the other 
side as we went down the dark corridors. 
The Cabana Fortress is a huge place and we 
had to take a car. 

“Reinaldo had stopped crying and was 
quite composed at this point. I recited the 
litany as we walked, then rode, to the exe- 
cution yard—‘help of the Christians, refuge 
of sinners, mother of consolation, mother of 
mercy.’ 

“The heacon from Morro Castle was splash- 
ing light and in the car Reinaldo alone gave 
the answer to the litany—‘pray for us.’ 

“We could see the huge Cristo de Havana 
in the rays of the beacon and I told Reinaldo 
that Christ is the only one who can pene- 
trate the human soul. He replied ‘for what, 
Father, if this Christ is made of stone it 
is useless—in a few minutes I'll present my- 
self to the true Christ.’ 

“We stopped at the courtyard. The wall 
was stained with the blood of countless oth- 
ers who had gone to their deaths. The fir- 
ing squad was ready. I had heard his con- 
fession and I asked him if he had any last 
words. He said: ‘Padre, I forgive them and 
I only hope my blood is the last to be shed.’ 
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“There was no blindfold. He stood there 


with his hands in handcuffs. I turned my 
face and didn’t look again until I heard the 
shots. I turned just in time to see him leap 
convulsively into the air. He fell with his 
face on the ground. 

“Marks gave him the coup de grace.” 


MENTAL TORTURE USED 


Reinaldo was the last man Father O’Far- 
rill ever visited in prison. Permission was 
withdrawn for the clergyman to console the 
prisoners. 

On one occasion, before the Reinaldo inci- 
dent, one of the political prisoners was taken 
out shortly before dawn, placed in front of 
the firing squad and “shot” in a mock execu- 
tion in which blanks were used. 

“They might as well have used real bul- 
lets,” said Father O’Farrill. “He was more 
dead than alive when they brought him back. 
Later, they really did execute him.” 

A sample of the mental torture undergone 
by the prisoners is the case of Col. Rogelio 
Sopo, a navy physician. He had been ac- 
quitted by a revolutionary tribunal of having 
taken part in the Batista coup of 1952—but 
he was kept in jail. 

“They destroyed him little by little,” said 
Father O’Farrill. “I knew this man well. 
His conduct was above reproach. He was 
a dedicated doctor. He had studied in the 
United States. 

“They kept him in a completely dark cell 
and they reversed his schedule so that he 
lost all track of time. His breakfast would 
be served at midnight. They, would send 
guards to insult him, break his spirit. 

“They would address him as Antonio Fer- 
nandez and kept repeating this until he 
almost believed he was Fernandez. Then 
they switched to other names. He lost all 
sense of time and self-identification. 

“In 3 months he lost 25 pounds. They 
wouldn't allow him to sleep—another Com- 
munist trick. Finally, he went against the 
religion that had been a great part of his 
life. On March 18, 1959, he leaped to his 
death from the roof of the Morro prison.” 

The colonel’s son, Edgar Sopo Granda, 20, 
lives in Miami with his mother, Josefina, 41, 
and a sister, Mariella. He still refuses to 
believe that his father was a suicide. 

“I went to see Armando Lora, secretary of 
the Prime Minister,” said young Sopo, “and 
he got in touch with Comdr. Juan Casti- 
neiras. When I got to Castineiras’ office, he 
told me, ‘Let him rot in jail.’ 

“He whipped a pamphlet my father had 
written calling Castro a Communist out of 
his desk and repeated the threat of letting 
my father rot in jail. 

“Lora protested, “You cannot do this. The 
man is free—acquitted. This man must be 
allowed his freedom.’ Castineiras told him, 
‘This is none of your business.’ That was 
that. 

“I was allowed to see my father. He told 
_ me to take care of my mother and sister. I 

put my arms around him. His arm felt as 
thin as a boy’s under my touch. I said, 
‘Fuerte, papi’ (chin up, keep strong). I 
never saw him alive again.” 
SNAPSHOT TREASURED 


Edgar Sopo treasures a snapshot his father 
once gave him. It says on the back, “To 
Edgar, my best friend, son of my heart, who 
will surpass me in everything.” 

“There were no witnesses to his death,” 
he says, “and no ohe can tell me what my 
father—who was in solitary confinement— 
was doing on the roof of the prison. My 
father was a very devout man, who said his 
rosary daily. He could not have committed 
suicide. Castro has eliminated others whom 
oe — not like. My father is another of his 
victims.” 
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In Memory of Franklin P. Adams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that we learn of the death 
of Franklin P. Adams, He was a great 
journalist, an entertaining critic, and a 
wise man. The country owes him a 
great debt. Whether we know it or not, 
his good works will long continue to in- 
fluence our thinking and our attitudes 
in many ways. 

Under unanimous consent I will insert 
in the Recorp a brief review of Franklin 
Pierce Adams’ life and works from the 
New York Times of this morning: 

FRANKLIN P. ApamMs, CoLUMNisT, 78, Dries 

Franklin P. Adams, the F.P.A. of many 
newspaper columns and the “Information 
Please” radio program, died last evening in 
the Lynwood Nursing Home, 306 West 102d 
Street, at the age of 78. ‘He has suffered 
from arteriosclerosis for 5 years and been 
confined to the home for most of that time. 

Mr. Adams’ column, “The Conning Tower,” 
appeared successively in the ‘New York Trib- 
une, the World, the New York Herald Tribune 
(successor to the Tribune) and the New York 
Evening Post (now the New York Post). He 
became an “Information Please” panelist in 
1938. 

A former insurance agent with 1 year’s 
experience in a Chicago newspaper shop, 
Franklin Pierce Adams came to New York in 
1903 and for the next several decades 
pounded out a daily column of wit and wis- 
dom in verse and prose that endeared him 
to a large section of the citizenry of the 
metropolis of his choice. 

In his later years Mr. Adams combined 
wit and erudition to win an enormous fol- 
lowing among radio and television audiences 
as one of the panelists of the program “In- 
formation Please.” Some of these programs, 
during which he and other experts answered 
questions on a variety of subjects, were made 
into movie shorts. 

-The direct intellectual descendant of 
Charles Sauart Calverly and Sir William Gil- 
bert, he spent a lifetime gently chiding the 
mispronouncers of English, the “Nice Nellies” 
of literature and all those other persons 
whose minor foibles made life irritating to 
the man who would quote Horace to a bus 
driver. 

Mr. Adams, whose utmost seriousness al- 
Ways seemed like humor, was one of the 
better critics of the day. He sounded casual 
judgments on books in a once a week 
column and he was often borne out by 
subsequent acceptance on the part of the 
public, 

Newman Levy, with his pert and imperti- 
nent ribbing of opera, found an outlet in 
“The Conning Tower.” For many more years 
than the cynical thought possible, Mr. Adams 
kept alive the tradition started in Chicago 
by the late Eugene Field and Bert Leston 
Taylor (B. L. T.) of “A Line o’ Type or Two” 
fame, and in Boston by the late Philip Hale, 
whose “As the World Wags” was one of the 
country’s earliest columns. 

ENDED AT THE POST IN 1941 


After a long period on the World, F. P. A. 
transferred to the Herald Tribune in 1931. 
He continued there until March 1937. For a 
time his work appeared in magazines and in 
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1988, he began his column again in the 
Post. He left in 1941. 

Mr. Adams was a native of Chicago, where 
he was born November 15, 1881, the son. of 
Moses Adams and Clara Schlossman Adams, 

He attended public schools and the Armour 
Scientic Academy and was graduated from 
the latter in 1899. ‘Then, for a little more 
than a year, he was a student at the Uni- . 


found a post with the old New York Evening 
Mail. 

P. P. A, changed titles and jobs in 1914 
when he took his erudition to the New York 
His column there was known as 
“The Conning Tower” and it bore this title 
until the end. It was an editorial page 
feature of the Tribune until 1922, when Mr. 
Adams went over to the World. 

Each Saturday he turned his column into 


Adams had high critical abilities. He was 
one of the first to discover merit in the 
writings of Ring Lardner, H. G. Wells, D. H. . 
Lawrence, Somerset Maugham, Sinclair 
Lewis, and many others. 
ee ee ee 
reprinted in the following books 
“Tobogganing 


“Weights and Measures,” 
Else Again,” 1920; “Overset,” 1922; “So 
There,” 1922; “So Much Velvet,” 1924; “Half 
a Loaf,” 1927, and “Christopher Columbus,” 
1935. He also reprinted his Saturday morn- 
ing columns in “The Diary of Our Own 
Samuel Pepys,” published in 1935. 

In 1909, with the late O Henry, he wrote 
@ musical comedy called “Lo,” and with 
Montague Glass, George Kaufman, Ring 
Lardner and others he was a coauthor of 
“The 49ers,” produced here at the Punch and 
Judy Theater in 1922. 

Mr. Adams is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Esther Sayles Root Adams; three sons, An- 
thony, Timothy, and Jonathan; a daughter, 
Miss Persephone Adams; a sister, Mrs. Abra« 
ham G. Schwab of Chicago and four grand- 
children. 

A funeral service will be held at the Frank 
E. Campbell Funeral Church, Madison, 
Avenue and 81st Street, at 1 p.m. tomorrow. 





You Can’t Do Business With Castro 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the lead editorial from the Cin- 
cinnati Post and Times-Star of March 
7 on the subject, “You Can’t Do Business 
With Castro,” which I think is pertinent 
and true. 

The editorial follows: 

You Can’t Do Bustvess Wrrn Castro 

Fidel Castro’s hysterical foaming at the 
mouth over the munitions explosion in Ha- 
vana Harbor can only be compared with 
Adolf Hitler’s when he told the world about 
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Castro knew very well what he was saying; 
just as Hitler did. True, Castro’s libelous 
words did not specifically name the United 
States. Ee is too sleazily devious and cute 
for that. Tomorrow, like Abe Kabibble in 
the old comic strip, he can say, “I didn’t say 
“positively.’” 

Nevertheless, the fact is that this man 


countrymen to foment suppert for his crazy 
career as leading U.S. baiter in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

By now, there is no reason to blink at 


Batista, the new provisional government— 
of which the 26th of July movement was a 
part—had the good wishes of the people of 
our country, of the U.S. press, which had 
consistently denounced Batista’s corruption 
— excesses, and of the US. Government 

But the multiparty coalition that, led 
by Castro, provisionally took over in Cuba 
after Batista fled no longer exists today. 

In one short year, all but one officer of 
ministerial rank have been booted out or 
forced to resign. Elections are further away 
than ever. But though there have been no 
elections, the boss is already on his second 
president, The first, chosen—said Castro— 
because he was honest, was fired for the 
same reason. The second is a docile party 
nonentity, who was in 1950 elected to the 
Camaguey city council on the Communist 
ticket. 

Today there are more men under arms 
than Batista had. Today criticism of the 
government is dangerous. Today, nobody 
dares ask for an accounting of anything the 
government does, or of the funds it collects. 
The big He is routine government dogma. 

Thus, in one short year, has been lost the 
revolutionary reform that everyone hoped 
would reestablish representative govern- 
ment in Cuba. In charge today are a hand- 
ful of 26th of July political adventurers 
and the Communists who use them, busy 
launching a bread-and-circuses social wel- 
fare routine to hide their real aim. 

There is no indication that the Pied Piper 
leading this disaster at the microphone 
won’t be around for some time, 
the economy of a rich, beautiful and 


. Indeed, he’s already that. 
But there’s also no doubt how he will end. 
He will end just like his brethren—Hitier, 
Mussolini, Peron, Perez Jimenez, Rojas Pe- 
Be ee Oe ot. He has already man- 
aged wreck more in a than t t 
Batista did in a decade. on oe 

Maybe even the maritime insurance peo- 
Ple have found out by now that you can’t 
do business with such people, and that un- 
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derwriting gun deliveries to Cuba is a bad 
risk. 


As to the Havana explosion itself, the 
saboteurs have not come forward to give 
themselves a name. But they probably call 
themselves Cuban patriots, and they prob- 
ably are. 





Share Automation Gains, Avoid Strikes, 
Kaiser Tells Employers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Henry J. Kaiser, Jr., made a 
speech before the Los Angeles Rotary 
Club on March 1, 1960, in which he dis- 
cussed the relationship between manage- 
ment and labor. 

The Kaiser company has always been 
one of the first to adopt liberal forthright 
labor policies and this is emphasized in 
Mr. Kaiser’s speech. 

A report of his address appeared in 
the March 18 issue of the Contra Costa 
Labor Journal. I am very happy to 
make it part of my remarks: 

SHarE AvTOMATION GaINS, Avom STRIKES, 
Katser TELLS EMPLOYERS 


Workers should share the benefits of 
automation; collective bargaining must be 
made to work without Government coercion; 
unions and management should have day- 
to-day communication; Taft-Hartley doesn’t 
work and all this makes dollars and sense for 
management. 

This, in essence, is what Henry J. Kaiser, 
Jr., told the Los Angeles Rotary Club on 
March 4. Stepping out as one of the Na- 
tion’s leading enlightened industrialists, 
Kaiser asserted that showdown deadlines in 
union contract negotiations must be avoided. 

The steel strike, he said cost the labor, 
industry, and the people of this Nation $6 
billion. “We cannot afford these nationwide 
shutdowns,” he declared, “and I don’t care 
what industry you're talking about. 

“As long as both sides look on the con- 
tract expiration date as the signal for na- 
tionwide advertising campaigns, recrimina- 
tions, and all-out war—we shall have no 
hope in this country of peace and stability, 
let alone the kind of growth that spells 
survival.” 

Warning that our economy is expanding 
only half as fast as that of the Soviet Union 
and that accelerated growth is needed to 
meet the needs of an increasing population, 
Kaiser looked to automation to provide the 
answer. 

But, he added “I wonder if some of us in 
Management aren’t beginning to look on 
automation as a weapon? Not as an ad- 
vance for the common good—but as a means 
of defeating labor? , 

“You aren’t the one who is boosting the 
production, we tell the worker—our ma- 
chines are doing it. No wonder the worker, 
under this charge of being obsolete, turns to 
the union for help. No wonder he thinks of 
automation as a job competitor—an intruder 
out to uproot his family, rob him of his 
wages, send him drifting goodness knows 
where. 

“I don’t think management really thinks 
in this manner,” Kaiser continued, “but be- 
cause of our need to stack the bargaining- 
table deck, we have shortsightedly seized on 
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automation as one of our ace cards, on the 
turndown of wage demands. The union, in 
turn, has no other recourse but to fight 
automation as an enemy and fight it the only 
way it knows how—with featherbedding 
practices. 

“We have said to the union, "You have no 
part in this’—forgetting that it has been the 
power of the working people * * * which 
has helped bring about our high production, 
our high earnings, and our ability to accu- 
mulate capital investment, and thus give 
birth to this new wonder child, automation,” 
the California executive observed. 

Focusing on the heart of his argument, 
Kaiser explained “I think it is incumbent 
on management and labor to search for a 
means of getting beyond the bargaining 
table—and work toward some method where- 
by fluid negotiations can be carried on the 
year-round. We've done it with income tax 
on & pay-as-you-go basis—now why can’t 
we do the same thing in industry, by work- 
ing out an adjust-as-you-go work contract? 
Why issue ultimatums when we should be. 
communicating together now—not just on 
wage issues but on other matters, vital to 
production and the welfare of our country?” 

Kaiser said that his brother Edgar, in 
settling early in the steel strike had tried to 
work out just such a plan for Kaiser Steel, 
through the establishment of two experi- 
mental committees. One will try to reach 
a step-by-step solution to various issues con- 
eerning work practices. The other, referred 
to as the “Fruits of Progress Committee,” 
will look for a way to share future cost-sav- 
ings, perhaps some kind of built-in esca- 
lator. 


“What we are looking for,” Kaiser ex- 
plained, “is a sharing plan—not profit-shar- 
ing (which would) make one team out of 
two by giving our workers a stake—an in- 
the-pockets takehome stake—in improved 
efficiency and production * * * If we fail 
maybe we've got to give it a second try, or a 
third.” 

Belittling the prejudice of some manage- 
ment spokesmen against working with labor 
leaders, Kaiser said “It has nothing to do 
with an honor-system, or high-sounding res- 
Olutions, or brotherhood pacts. * * * It 
comes down to dollars and cents. Those 
who would argue our present way of doing 
things is efficient—have got to show us 
first, in dollars and cents, that this is so.” 





Proposal To Issue “Champion of Liberty” 
Stamp in Honor of Paderewski’s 100th 


Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23,1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the Post 
Office Department has recently been 
issuing a series of stamps dedicated to 
“champions of liberty.” These stamps 
are used here and abroad and serve not 
only to honor the heroes themselves, but 
also to encourage the peoples who have 
lost their freedom and independence. - 

I have recently written to Postmaster 
Arthur E. Summerfield suggesting that 
a stamp be issued in the “champion of 
liberty” series on November 6, 1960, in 
honor of the late Polish leader, Ignace J. 
Paderewski, to commemorate the 100th 
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anniversary of his birth which occurs on 
that date. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp the text 
of my letter to Mr. Summerfield and his 
reply, dated March 23: 

MarcH 15, 1960. 
Hon, ArrHur E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PostMAsTER GENERAL: It is my 
understanding that you have under consid- 
eration the suggestion to issue a stamp in the 
series on “Champions of Liberty” in honor of 
Ignace J. Paderewski, who was one of the 
world’s great artists and the “Father” of the 
free Polish Republic that was established 
after World War I. 

As you well know, Paderewski lived in the 
United States for a number of years and was 
a@ great friend of this country. He died in 
New York in 1941 and is buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 

Paderewski was truly a great statesman and 
a Champion of Liberty of the era of the First 
World War and later. He helped organize a 
Polish Army in France from recruits in the 
United States, Canada, Western Europe and 
other countries where Poles live in large 
numbers. This army fought on the side of 
the Allies. After the war he hleped organize 
the Polish Republic and for a time served as 
its President. 

A special stamp honoring Paderewski is not 
only a wonderful gesture on our part in ex- 
tending recognition to a Champion of Liberty 
who well deserves this tribute, but it would 
also serve as a great encouragement to the 
people of Poland in helping them to maintain 
their hopes for a free Poland. It should also 
contribute immeasurably toward the further 
growth of friendship between our two 
peoples. 

Paderewski’s birthday anniversary occurs 
on November 6, 1960. I urge you to give very 
serious consideration to the issuance of a 
stamp in his honor on that date. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress. 





OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., March 23, 1960. 
Hon. Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ANFuUSO: I wish to 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 
15, requesting the issuance of a “Champion of 
Liberty” stamp commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of the former Pre- 
mier of Poland, Ignace J, Paderewski, and to 
inform you that the issuance of this com- 
memorative stamp is now being considered 
by my office. 

I am delighted to know that you are in- 
terested in the issuance of this stamp, and 
you may rest assured that I will give your 
request my very careful consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 





Byelorussia’s 42d Anniversary of 
Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the 42d 
anniversary of the proclamation of in- 
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dependence of the Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic is being observed on 
March 25. It was on March 25, 1918, in 
the city of Miensk, when Byelorussia 
was proclaimed an independent country 
and its people a free nation. 

Three years later the Communist rul- 
ers of Russia extended their domination 
over Byelorussia and subjugated its 
people. They have remained subjugated 
ever since, but the date of the proclama- 
tion of their independence is tradition- 
ally observed by freedom-loving Byelo- 
russians wherever they live, with the ex- 
ception of their ancestral homeland 
where freedom is forbidden. 

Today, the people of Byelorussia are a 
captive nation facing the threat of physi- 
cal and cultural extinction together with 
the other captive nations of eastern and 
central Europe. It is therefore most ur- 
gent for us, in the United States and 
throughout the free world, to encourage 
these peoples, to give moral and where 
possible all other support, so that they 
can survive this dark hour in their his- 
tory. We must keep alive their yearning 
for freedom, their hopes for a better day 
to come, their desire to shake off the 
bonds of enslavement and tyranny. 

In the month of May the “Big Four” 
are scheduled to meet in Paris at an East- 
West summit meeting. This would seem 
to me to be a logical time, place and 
occasion to bring up the question of the 
captive nations so that they may again 
enjoy the fundamental freedoms and the 
human rights to which they are entitled, 
to live under governments of their own 
choice, and to continue to develop their 
culture and to worship their God with- 
out fear of reprisal. We cannot permit 
the Soviet Union to ignore this problem 
any longer. 

In the meantime, in the face of all 
adversities, I feel it is of utmost impor- 
tance for the American people to join 
the Byelorussian people in prayer and 
hope that Byelorussia will once again rise 
in our lifetime as a free, democratic and 
independent nation. 





Brazil Marches Forward and Wants 
United States at Its Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I was priv- 
ileged recently to be host in my office to 
seven members of the Brazilian Chamber 
of Deputies, 

During the course of my very pleasant 
and lengthy conversations with my dis- 
tinguished-guests, it became evident that 
Brazil has embarked on an era of eco- 
nomic expansion and desires the coop- 
eration of the United States. 

In line with this belief, I would like to 
introduce into the Recorp a news story 
carried by United Press International, 
out of Knoxville, Tenn., where the 
Brazilian Congressmen visited after 
their stop in Washington. 
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In this story, the Honorable Antonio 
Sylvio Cunha Bueno, of San Paulo, one 
of the visiting dignitaries, made this 
statement: 

It is quite needless, at this time, to em- 
phasize the traditionally friendly character 
of the relations between the two great na- 
tions of the American Continent, since the 
recent tour of President Eisenhower af- 
forded an opportunity for the reciprocal and 
definitive demonstration of that fact. 

What I feel to be necessary, what all of 
us in my country hope will come to pass, is 
that the visit of the American Chief Execu- 
tive will have served to make the American 
people aware that they try and 
understand the Brazil of today: a Brazil 
which is, not only the same friend as al- 
ways, but also a country in the process of 
creating an economy of its own and which 
has given proof of its capacity to develop 
and its determination to do so, even at the 
cost of considerable sacrifices. 

Brazil’s economic expansion is inevitable, 
as the expansion of the United States in the 
last century was inevitable. Would it not 
be better to share this task with us, instead 
of remaining in the sidelines as a spectator? 

Brazilians are a sentimental people. They 
have always admired the United States as 
an example of respect for human dignity 
and material progress. At the moment when 
Brazil is going through a new phase of ac- 
celerated development in its economic — 
that sentimentality in our makeup runs 
the risk of being shocked if our older friends, 


friendship 
warrants. That is justified by the pressing 
need to improve the living standards of the 
people and that is required by the eco- 
nomic and political doctrines of this hemi- 
sphere, 

We, therefore, entertain the hope that 
the well-known sense of objectivity of this 
great country will enable it to understand 
the evolution of Brazil at this world 
juncture. 

Brazil has entered an era of industriali- 
zation. What is happening today in my 
country is an authentic economic revolu- 
tion which brings in its wake difficult prob- 
lems of adaptation and adjustment, includ- 
ing those of a monetary character. Such 
problems, however, are always present when 
an underdeveloped country industrializes 
rapidly. 

I can bear witness that Americans who 
know us are, by temperament and 
friendly disposition, great enthusiasts on the 
subject of our progress. Brazilians, how- 
ever, fail utterly to understand why some 
sectors in the United States insist in raising 
doubts about, and even in opposing re- 
strictions to the economic surge of Brazil, 
by emphasizing the problems of adjustment 
and trying to ignore the substantial 
achievements of our development. 

Brazil marches forward and nothing will 
prevent its expansion. We would like—and 
I say it again everyday—to have the United 
States at our side. 


I woul alee fie to thsert tn the Sale 
oRD a signed article by Mr. Harry W. 
Frantz, of the United Press International 
foreign department, on the occasion of 
the visit of the Brazilian Congressmen 
to Washington. 

The article: 

(By Harry W. Frantz) 

WasHINGTON, March 18.—A party of seven 
Brazilian members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties were guests at the U.S. Capitol today. 
They are beginning a US. tour concerned 
with multipurpose river development and 
the use of relatively arid lands through 
reclamation and irrigation. 
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All of the Brazilian deputies are members 
of the chamber of deputies committee on 
the San Francisco Valley development pro- 
gram, and this fact influenced their US. 
itinerary. 

Representative Donatp J. Irwin received 
the party in his office for a general informal 
briefing on ‘congressional lures and 
current legislation, including the civil rights 
situation. Irwtn was born in Rosario, Argen- 
tina, and later lived with his family in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. The discussions today were 
in Portuguese. 

The Brazilians were luncheon guests of 
Senator Jonn J. SPaRKMAN, of Alabama, and 
later listened to congressional debates. 

The Brazilian legislators are the second 
recent congressional party from that country, 
the first group having come to the United 
States in October-November last year. 

The party consists of Luiz Medeiros Neto, 
deputy from Alagoas; Paulo Frieire de 
Araujo, from Minas Gerais; Jose Passos Porto, 
Sergipe; Edward Agnello Pereira, Bahia; 
Manoel Jose de Almeida, Minas Gerais; Os- 
waldo Ribeiro de Oliveira, Bahia; and An- 
tonio Sylvio Cunha Bueno, S4o Paulo. 

The party is being accompanied by Wil- 
liam Simmonson of the U.S. Embassy et Rio 
de Janeiro, and Neil Seidenman of the State 
Department. . 

Deputy Cunha Bueno of Séo Paulo told 
United Press International that the visit 
here forms one more link in a traditional 
chain of friendship between two peoples. 

“An ever broader understanding between 
great countries of North and South Ameri- 
ca will strengthen the security of democ- 
racy in the world,” he said. 

“The visit of President ‘Ike’ to South 
America represented a solid contribution to 
good relations between all of the Americas. 
The simple manner of the President of the 
United States made him a very popular 
figure among Brazilians.” 

Cunhe Bueno said that he was surprised 
by the intense interest of the people of the 
United States regarding Brazil, and particu- 
larly its new capital of Brasilia. 

The Brazilian party will go to Knoxville, 
Tenn., March 22 and to Nashville March 23. 
Arrangements have been made for their in- 
spection of the important facilities of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) program. 

They will be received by Buford Ellington, 
Governor of Tennessee, at Nashville March 
28, and will be given a luncheon by Dr. 
Harvie Branscomb, chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University. That university is celebrated 
for its inter-American activities, and for its 
publications concerning Brazil and Portugal. 

The Brazlian party will be welcomed at 
Dallas, Tex., March 24, and at Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., March 25, with programs featuring 
soil conservation, irrigation and private elec- 
trical power installations of special interest. 

At Bakersfield, Calif., on March 28, the 
Brazilians will start observations in the San 
Joaquin Valley, which is distinguished for 
large-scale farm operations, including cot- 
ton; extraordinary development of water 
resources including deep wells, and mech- 
anization. 

On a visit to San Francisco, starting 
March 4, the visitors will see the nuclear and 
steam electrical plants of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., and visit a Ford assembly plant. 

Arriving at Madison, Wis., on April 4, the 
visitors will observe the presidential primary 
election in Wisconsin on April 5. This is 
expected to be a major event in the race for 
the Democratic Party presidential nomina- 
tion, measuring the strength of Senator 
Husert HUMPHREY against Senator JoHN 
KENNEDY. : 

A Luso-Brazilian colloquium will be held 
at Madison. The Chicago program, starting 
April 6, relates especially to heavy industry, 
housing programs, and renewal of urban 
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The party will reach New York April 10, 
with a visit to the United Nations as a 
principal event; and will depart for Brazil 
April 16, 


Another Co-op Leads the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a modern dairy plant in my 
home district in Wisconsin is the first 
in the Nation to produce grade A dry- 
milk powder. This new instant nonfat 


- product is being made by the Turtle 


Lake Cooperative Creamery Association, 
of Turtle Lake, Wis. 

Under the capable management of 
R. E. Miller, the dairy plant receives and 
processes 113 million pounds of milk a 
year. In addition to producing the new 
dry-milk powder, the plant manufac- 
tures butter and plastic cream and han- 
dles feed and fertilizer for its 700 
patrons. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the REcorp a 
story about the many achievements of 
this cooperative which appeared in the 
March 1960 issue of the St. Paul Bank 
for Cooperatives News: 

WISCONSIN Datry PLant First To MAKE 
GRaDE A POWDER 


Turtle Lake Cooperative Creamery Asso- 
ciation of Turtle Lake, Wis., last month pro- 
duced what is believed to be the Nation’s 
first grade A dry milk powder. The new in- 
stant nonfat product was packaged under 
@ permit issued by the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Such a product is possible through quality 
production of farmer members and the new 
additions to the association’s plant and 
equipment. With the assistance of the St. 
Paul Bank for Cooperatives a completely new 
drying plant in addition was made consisting 
of new receiving, processing, and boiler 
rooms, a@ new warehouse, new spray dryer, 
and other equipment necessary for drying 
skim milk. 

“One of the anticipated major uses of the 
product wil’ be for the production of cottage 
cheese,” according to Manager R. E. Miller. 
Grade A farmer members will benefit 
through this new market outlet since their 
surplus grade A milk will not be mixed with 
grade B milk for manufacturing use. 

Major market outlets for the grade A 
powder will be in Mississippi and Louisiana 
for use in making-food products requiring 
grade A milk. Prior to availability of grade 
A-powder milk, such markets had to be sup- 
plied with skim milk in fluid form. 

The large warehouse which will hold 54 
carloads of powder will facilitate the orderly 
marketing of powder manufactured during 
the flush milk production period. 

The association was organized in 1916 to 
process farm-separated cream into butter. 
From 1930 to 1940 the patrons gradually 
shifted from farm-separated cream to whole 
milk. Today the association operate a di- 
versified milk plant receiving and processing 
both grade A and B whole milk and manu- 
facturing butter, nonfat dried milk and 
plastic cream. 

Milk receipts run about 130 million pounds 
a@ year with about two-thirds of it being 
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handled in the grade A plant and the other 
one-third in the separate grade B plant. 
The association has about 700 members and 
also handles feed and fertilizer for its 
patrons. 


Buy American Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18,1960 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the failure of 
the Buy American Act to assist American 
firms seeking to do business with our 
Government has given me great concern. 
Last week I referred to the award of a 
contract for the Panama Canal Bridge, 
using West German steel, because the 
contractor using German steel underbid 
an American contractor by $22,000. Yes- 
terday I made reference to a new prob- 
lem regarding locomotives for use in 
Panama Canal operations. 

The locomotives required by the canal, 
and usually referred to as “mules,” fur~ 


-nish the power to pull ships through the 


locks. They have a useful life of about 
40 years. 

At present the Secretary of the Army 
is considering a bid by a Japanese firm to 
supply new locomotives for a total of 
$3,800,000. The lowest American bidder 
is the Plymouth Co. of Plymouth, Ohio, 
at $4,700,000. To the Japanese bid, un- 
der various laws and regulations, may be 
added $115,000 for special inspections 
that would be required, $380,000 under 
the Buy American Act—10 percent in- 
stead of the 25 percent formerly al- 
lowed—$228,000 because the Plymouth 
Co. is a small business, and certain other 
percentages so that the actual difference 
between the two bids is less than 
$100,000. 

However, as I pointed out with regard 
to the bridge contract, these figures tell 
only a part of the story. If Plymouth is 
awarded the bid, plate steel and stain- 
less steel manufactured in my district 
will go into the machinery, and steel- 
workers in Canton and Massillon will 
realize direct benefits. Other subcon- 
tractors located in Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, and Detroit will receive orders, 
and some of these are areas of critical 
labor surplus. At least one million 
man-hours of employment for American 
labor will flow from the award of the 
contract to an American firm. 

This does not take into account the 
transportation of the components and 
and of the machines itself, which means 
additional business for Americans; 
nor does it take into account the di- 
rect returns to Federal, State, and local 
government that will come from this 
contract if it is awarded to Plymouth. 

Finally, let me say that the Plymouth 
Co. is a recognized producer for 
the Defense Department with an ex- 
cellent reputation. It can be depended 
upon to produce a quality product that 
will do the job that needs to be done. 
We cannot place the same faith and 
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confidence in the Japanese producer. 


Further, during the 40 years these 
engines will serve, the Plymouth Co. in 
peace or war will be readily available to 
supply renewal and repair parts, an as- 
surance we cannot have from a pro- 
ducer in Japan. 

Plymouth is the only remaining 
American company devoted to the de- 
sign, engineering, and production of in- 
dustrial locomotives of the size and 
type required in this procurement. If it 
is denied Government contracts, the 
Plymouth Co. may not be in production 
when some dire emergency befalls us. 

For all of these reasons, it seems to 
me that award of the locomotive con- 
tract to Plymouth is clearly in the na- 
weirs interest and the Army should so 

e. 





Their Day in Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial on the subject of 
pensions for veterans of World War I 
from the National Tribune, Stars & 
Stripes. 

The editorial follows: 

THEIR Day In Court 


The Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., 
Inc., were given an opportunity last week to 
present the views of that organization to 
the House Committee on Veterans Affairs 
relative to the subject of benefits for vet- 
erans of World War I, and particularly the 
need for adequate pensions for this fast- 
aging group. 

The organization was represented by Na- 
tional Commander Charles A. McCarthy, of 
Ohio, National Jr. Vice Commander George 
Leary of Massachusetts, chairman of the na- 
tional legislative committee of the organiza- 
tion, and A. E. Cross of Arkansas, chairman of 
the group’s national hospital committee. 

The full text of National Commander 
McCarthy’s statement appeared in our issue 
of March 17. The statements of Leary and 
Cross are printed in this week’s issue. 

The appearance of the representatives of 
the Veterans of World War I of the US.A., 
was the first official appearance before the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs since 
1956 to offer their program on needed vet- 
eran legislation to Congress. What struck us 
quite forcefully was the amity which pre- 
vailed between the chairman of the House 
Committee and the War I representatives. It 
is our hope that this friendly relationship 
once established may grow and expand. It 
is only by cooperation on both sides in a 
discussion can a sensible solution be reached. 

Prior to National Commander McCarthy’s 
presentation, Representative OLIN E. TEaGvE, 
House committee chairman, stated that he 
knew of no one better qualified to represent 
veterans’ interests before his committee than 
Commander McCarthy. 

The national commander's explanation of 
the needs of his membership was clear and 
to the point. He dwelt on the differences 
which existed between the discharged vet- 
eran of World War I and those of later wars. 
He pointed out that the discharged veteran 
of World War I had to go out and find a 
job at once, quite unlike the situation which 
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faced the younger veterans who had a cushion 
of 52 weeks of unemployment pay after dis- 
charge while seeking suitable employment. 

Commander McCarthy painted an eloquent 
picture of the plight of the aging World War 
I veteran and explained why his group was 
seeking an adequate pension for them at this 
time. His presentation was not confined to 
pensions alone but he discussed the need 
for proper medical care, higher rates for. the 
service-connected and other features of vet- 
eran legislation, including the elimination of 
the so-called pauper’s oath from the appli- 
cation for medical care by the non-service- 
connected disabled. 

All in all his talk was well received by all 
members of the House committee present 
and we feel that an “era of good feeling” has 
now been established between the World 
War I organization and the House. commit- 
tee 


It is true that Chairman Teacve did state 
that the organization could not hope for the 
passage of H.R. 93386—the pension bill intro- 
duced by Representative THomas J. LANE, of 
Massachusetts—in its entirety because there 
‘was some feeling in the committee that the 
principle of granting a pension to someone 
who doesn’t need it “is not sound.” 

Chairman TracvE assured Commander Mc- 
Carthy that the committee hoped to bring 
out a bill which would prove satisfactory to 
the World War I group and that there was 
@ good chance of raising income limitations 
for pension pu 

Without going into @ discussion on the 
merits of H.R. 9336 or the statement as to 
“need” expressed by Chairman Tracve—all 
of which had been covered at length by the 
National Tribune in previous editorials, we 
are happy to know that there now exists a 
spirit of understanding between the leaders 
of the Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A. 
and the House committee chairman. 

Being able to meet on a friendly basis is 
half the battle and we trust that this spirit 
of understanding will continue with the 
result that. a worthwhile pension bill will be 
brought forth by the committee. If thcre 
must be some compromise in order to secure 
certain additional benefits, then let that 
compromise be made, but let it be miade on 
both sides. 

Chairman TracvuE criticized what he called 
the all-or-nothing provisions of H.R. 9336. 
Has he forgotten how the Congress of the 
United States was given an all-or-nothing 
bill last year when H.R. 7650 was rammed 
down the throats of House Members? If he 
has not forgotten the maneuvers which 
brought about passage of H.R. 7650 last year, 
if he realizes that it is a principle which 
works both ways and if he is able to recon- 
cile his all-or-nothing attitude on H.R. 7650 
with his opposition to certain provisions of 
H.R. 9336 then we feel that the Veterans of 
World War I of the U.S.A. have made real 
progress. 

We still believe that H.R. 9336 is a good bill 
and we hope it will be enacted into law as 
now written. At any rate the veterans of 
the First World War know now that at this 
time they have many supporters in the 
House of Representatives—Members who 
have introduced similar legislation as that 
proposed in H.R. 9336: 

The National Tribune is happy about the 
progress of this comparatively new ofgani- 
zation and it is happy to see that Chairman 
TEAGUE is not quite as obdurate on the sub- 
ject of veterans’ benefits for the World War 
I group. 

We hope and pray that this feeling of mu- 
tual understanding and cooperation between 
the organization and the House Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs will result in the passage 
of a pension bill not only satisfactory to the 
Government but one which will prove of real 
aid to the group for which the Veterans of 
World War I of the U.S.A. and its leaders are 
working. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include there- 
with two editorials from the Charleston 





The editorials follow: 


Civm RicuTs LAw SHOULD GUARANTEE 
FREEDOM oF ALL From Bioc VorTING 


in Southern States, it should guarantee also 
the civil rights of all the people in all the 
States, 


pills tn Congres Se foes Se ee 


they are not going far enough in setting up 
Federal election referees to insure that 
southern Negroes are allowed to cast ballots. 


They should take steps to insure that Ne- 
groes, and any other kind of voter, are free 
to vote their convictions. 

Voters in many parts of the country, nota- 
bly in congested areas of the North and West, 
are not now free to vote as individuals. 
Rather they are herded to the polls and 
voted in blocs. 


interfere with the orderly polling of free 
American citizens. Why has nobody pro- 
posed an amendment to the civil rights bills 
that will put real teeth into election 

procedures? 
When Senator Lauscue, of Ohio, sought to 
schools, 


Klan, NAACP, AFL-CIO, or any other pres- 
sure groups—ought to be spelled out in the 
bills, 


Without such guarantees, the civil rights 
laws are not only meaningless, but actually 
misleading. We hope that 
genuinely concerned for the welfare of the 
Republic will remedy the bills now under 
consideration, 


Ricut To Do BUSINEss 
The Missouri haberdasher, with character- 
istic vigor, says he would throw out any cus- 


Negro bishop in Louisville. 
favors the boycott to enforce demands for 
service 


In Florida, Governor Collins has confused 
the issue of lunchroom sitters by injecting 
morals. While a merchant may have a legal 
right to exclude some customers from some 
departments, Mr. Collins says he questions 
the moral rightness. A governor who mixes 
up laws and morals is treading on dangerous 
ground, 


Senator Kennepy, who has the inside track 
for the Democratic presidential nomination, 
says civil rights bills don’t go far enough 
when they apply only to voting. By that we 








operate peacefully and profitably enough to 
pay taxes are being steadily ignored. 





Greek Independence Day 
EXTENSION —- REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, 139 years ago when Archbishop 
Germanos of Patras raised the standard 
of revolt in his monastery at Kalavryta 
against the Turks on March 25, and his 
people joined him in this national strug- 
gle against their oppressors, his daring 
act ushered in a new day for the Greek 
people. That courageous deed by a stout- 
hearted dignitary of the Greek Church 
mared a sharp break from the events of 
preceding centuries when Greeks were 
subjected successively to the Romans, the 





Frankish kings and the Turks. That 


day became the Independence Day of the 
Greeks, and today on the 139th anniver- 
sary of that memorable event, Greeks 
mark it as their national holiday. 

We, in this country, have always held 
the Greeks in exceptionally high esteem. 
We have always had great sympathy for 
them, and have done our utmost to help 
them whenever we could. In their fight 
for freedom and independence against 
the tyranny of the Turks, and especially 
in their desperate struggle to maintain 
their independence against fascism, na- 
zism, communism, and all forms of to- 
talitarianism, they have counted upon 
our sympathy and on our aid. We are 
proud to say that fortunately we have 
been in a position to help them and have 
not disappointed them. And this has 
been true in the past as it is at present. 

In the early days of the Greek war 
of independence a number of philhellenic 
groups were formed in this country for 
the purpose of raising funds and thus 
extending material aid to the fighting 
Greeks. A wave of philhellenic enthu- 
siasm swept over America. President 
Monroe himself was not immune to the 
contagion of this philhellenism. This is 
clearly shown in his annual message on 
December 3, 1822, when he gave some 
reasons for our interest in the Greek 
cause. 

The mention of Greece— 


He said— 
fills the mind with the most exalted senti- 
ments and arouses in our bosoms the best 
feelings of which our nature is susceptible. 
Superior skill and refinement in the arts, 
heroic gallantry in action, disinterested pa- 
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triotism, enthusiastic zeal, and devotion in 
favor of public and personal liberty are as- 
sociated with our recollections of ancient 
Greece. That such a country should have 
been overwhelmed and so long hidden, as it 
were, from the world under a gloomy des- 
potism has been a cause of unceasing and 
deep regret for ages past. It was natural, 
therefore, that the reappearance of those 
people in their original character, contend- 
ing in favor of their liberties, should produce 
that great excitement and sympathy in their 
favor which have been so signally displayed 
throughout the United States. A strong 
hope is entertained that these people will 
recover their independence and resume their 
equal station among the nations of the 
earth. 


This was an eloquent and welcome ex- 
planation. As the elected head of the 
Government of this country, he ex- 
pressed the feeling of our people. No 
less eloquent was Daniel Webster, per- 
haps the most illustrious statesman- 
orator of his day, when he characterized 
the Greek War of Independence as part 
of a greater struggle “between the ab- 
solute and the regulated governments.” 
He rtated that America could not and 
shou.d not hold aloof from world af- 
fairs, and it was time for the people and 
the Government of this country to take 
@ stand. 

As one of the free states among the 
nations, 


He declared— 

as a great and rapidly rising republic, it 
‘would be impossible for us, if we were not 
disposed, to prevent our principles, our sen- 
timents, and our example from producing 
some effect upon the opinions and hopes of 
society throughout the civilized world, Our 
side of this question, 


He added, referring to the Greek War 
of Independence— 
is settled for us, even without our own voli- 
tion. Our history, our situation, our char- 
acter, necessarily decide our position and 
our course before we have even time to ask 
whether we have an option. Our place is on 
the side of free institutions. 


There are many fine thoughts and 
noble ideals in these few sentences of 
that inimitable orator-statesman, but 
the core is found in the last sentence, 
for it reflects the full and free American 
spirit; our place is, and has always been, 
on the side of free institutions, erected 
and kept erect by freemen. And the 
Greeks were among the forerunners of 
freemen who founded free institutions 
and fought for their preservation. 

Nor has our expression of sympathy 
and our show of kinship of ideas with 
the Greeks been limited to mere words 
and declarations. It is well known that 
whenever Greeks have been in trouble, in 
need of material aid, we have been gen- 
erous in helping them. This has been 
particularly true at the end of the First 
World War, and of-course more so during 
and since the end of the last war. Early 
in the course of that war, when Greece 
was overrun by the Axis forces, our war- 
time President, the late- Franklin Roose- 
velt, declared confidently that Greece 
would be liberated and rewarded for her 
heroic fight on the side of democracies 
against the forces of barbarism and 
darkness. He certainly echoed.the true 
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and genuine sentiment of the people of 
this country when he said: 

I am glad to have the opportunity to re- 
assure my friends of Greek origin and Greek 
birth everywhere that it is the desire of 
the American Government to help Greece to 
the utmost of its capabilities. 


Our postwar role in Greek affairs, our 
aid to Greece, both financially and mili- 
tarily, is rather widely known and I need 
not dwell upon them in detail. As soon 
as circumstances permitted, toward the 
end of the last war, we were more gen- 
erous in aiding Greece than at any time 
in our history. In March 1947, when 
we were asked by the hard-pressed 
Greek Government for urgent emer- 
gency and military assistance, we felt 
that it was our duty to comply with this 
request. The then President Truman 
felt that it was our solemn responsibility 
to give all we could to save Greece from 
the tightening clutches of communism. 
In his message to Congress on March 12, 
the President declared: 

I do not believe that the American people 
and the Congress wish to turn a deaf ear 
to the appeal of the Greek Government. 


Here again the President was echoing 
the sincere wishes of our people. We 
could not turn a deaf ear to the appeal 
of the Greek Government, even though 
we had already expanded more than $500 
million in the form of supplies, lend- 
lease aid, and under the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. Fortunately, we had some more 
expendable dollars, and we did not seem 
to mind to add close to $3 billion worth 
of aid to the Greeks. Yes, the Greeks 
have deserved well of us. I am indeed 
glad to say that we were able and willing 


~ thus to pay at least a part of our intel- 


lectual debt which we all feel humanity 
owes to Greece and to the Greek genius. 

In their enthusiasm for creative things 
of lasting value the attainments and 
accomplishments of the Greeks remain 
unsurpassed and unequalled. In their 
fervent enthusiasm for liberty and de- 
mocracy they have struggled against 
great odds, have fought bravely, and 
have guarded their democratic institu- 
tions tenaciously. For almost 2,000 
years, from 146 B.C. to A.D. 1821 Greece 
was ruled by the Romans, the Frankish 
kings, and by the Ottoman Turks. From 
the Battle of Corinth in 146 B.C. when. 
Greece was overrun by Roman legions 
to the Battle of Navarino, in 1827, when 
the tyranny of the Ottoman Turks was 
finally brought to an end in Greece, 
Greeks lived under alien rule, but during 
those centuries their spirit. of freedom 
was not extinguished; their dauntless 
will to fight never deserted them. . And 
the best proof of that was the long, 
often despairing, and almost endless 
fight which they carried on for 8 years 
before they could attain their freedom 
and independence. Today in celebrat- 
ing the 139th anniversary of that me- 
morable day, Greek Independence Day, 
let us hope that they have the will and 
the power to defend it against all im- 
pending and potential dangers of totali- 
tarian tyrants. 
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A Broader Policy for Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, hearings 
were concluded last week on H.R. 10572, 
a bill to-authorize and direct that the 
national forests be managed under prin- 
ciples of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services. 
The bill was introduced by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Grant] who is chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Forests of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. The gentleman from 
Alabama, deserves our highest praise for 
the leadership he has shown in this field. 

Mr. Speaker, the proper management 
of our national forests is vitally im- 
portant to northeastern Minnesota. Mr. 
George A. Rossman, publisher of the 
Grand Rapids (Minn.) Herald-Review 
has long been active in the cause of 
proper forest management and devel- 
opment. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial written by Mr. Rossman which 
appeared in the March 15 edition of the 
Herald-Review: 


A BroapDER PoLicy For ForzEsts 


People in this area will be interested in 
a congressional hearing this week on a bill 
to redefine the purposes and policies of the 
National Forests. The bill reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is 
the policy of the Congress that the national 
forests are established and shall be admin- 
istered for outdoor recreation, range, timber, 
watershed, and wildlife and fish purposes. 
Nothing herein shall be construed to affect 
the authority of the Secretary of the Interior 
provided by law with respect to mineral 
resources. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized and directed to develop and ad- 
minister the renewable surface resources of 
the national forests for multiple use and sus- 
tained yield of the several products and serv- 
ices obtained therefrom. In the administra- 
tion of the national forests due considera- 
tion shall be given to the relative values of 
the various resources in particular areas. 

“Src. 3. In the effectuation of this act the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to co- 
operate with interested State and local gov- 
ernmental agencies and others in the devel- 
opment and management of the national 
forests.” 

National forests were first established for 
preservation of timber resources and control 
of watersheds. As time went on, it became 
apparent that the forests also provide unu- 
sual opportunities for outdoor recreation, 
and that game and fish are renewable re- 
sources. The national forests in some areas 
also include large ranges suitable to grazing 
of cattle and sheep. 

The Forest Service recognized these sec- 
ondary values, and Congress appropriated 
some money for their development.. During 
recent years it has become apparent that 
secondary uses of national forests are at some 
times and places as important as the pri- 
mary purposes for which the forests were 
established. 

The present bill has been introduced to 
obtain congressional approval for the prin- 
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ciple that all of the uses mentioned should 
receive the consideration which each merits. 
It would be recognized that forests can gen- 
erally be most valuable if administered under 
multiple use plans. 

Congressional restatement of the policy 
of the Federal forests will have several good 
effects. 

One will be to recognize the “multiple use” 
and “sustained yield” policies of the Forest 
Service sc that they cannot be set aside ex- 
cept by further congressional action. 

Another benefit would be to encourage de- 
velopment of the National Forests to meet 
public needs in addition to forestry. For 
example the demand for outdoor recreational 
opportunities is increasing rapidly. With a 
broadened congressional policy for operation, 
the Forest Service will be in better position 
to meet these needs, and to resist possible 
pressure from those interested in “single use” 
of forests. 

The importance of broadening the basic 
policy of the Forest Service can be well il- 
lustrated by what is happening on the Chip- 
pewa National Forest. Within the forest 
boundaries are 1,250,000 acres of forest lands. 
Many of the most.attractive lakes of Min- 
nesota are located in the forest. 

As a result of more leisure time, higher per- 
sonal incomes, greater mobility and more in- 
terest in outdoor recreation, the number of 
visitors to the Chippewa National Forest has 
increased rapidly. The number of recrea- 
tional visits to the forest was estimated at 
341,000 in 1955. By 1959 this had more than 
doubled to 706,000. By 1965, estimates place 
the number of visitors at more than 1 mil- 
lion and by 1970 at more than 1,500,000. 

Growth of the recreational use of the 
Chippewa will not interfere with the growing 
of timber to any appreciable extent. How- 
ever, to meet the growing demand for recrea- 
tional opportunities will require that more 
funds be channeled through the Forest Serv- 
ice. Congressional delegation of responsi- 
bility should logically accompany increased 
activity. 

During recent years the Federal Forest 
Service has been undergoing a thorough re- 
examination of its aims and programs. 
There is every indication that greater activity 
will be required in the future to meet needs 
in forestry, watershed, range and recreation 
development. 


Congress has encouraged the Forest Serv- 
ice to meet the challenge of increasing and 
broadening demands for services. It is hoped 
that the hearings by the Subcommittee on 
Forests of the House Agriculture Committee 
will find support for broadening of the con- 
gressional policy to match the responsibilities 
which lie with those who administer large 
and important areas of public lands. 





More Hawaii Flights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Los 
Angeles Examiner: 

More Hawatl FLIGHTs 

Growth of Los Angeles as an air traffic 
center stands as one good argument in sup- 
port of the application*of Western Airlines 
to provide jet service to Hawaii, now under 
study by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
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With travel to and from the islands 


transpacific 
air service, excellent as it is, frequently finds 
schedules sold out and travelers, not only 
vacationers but those on urgent business, 
forced to wait. 

Entrance of Western Airlines into the Pa- 
cific coast-Hawaii picture would mean more 
adequate provision for a travel demand that 
gives every promise of even greater increase 
in the future. 

Furthermore, Western’s plan for direct 
San Diego-Hawaii service and linkage with 
other western cities served by the line rec- 


ognizes the practical value of fast, conven-' 


ient travel. 

For Los Angeles itself, every new airline 
coming in, every addition of service means 
better airport facilities, better passenger con- 
venience, and many other advantages. West- 
ern Airlines’ proposed service would be a 
step forward in our own progress, 





Long Journey—Into Night or Day? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure that most Americans are 
proud of the achievements of our civilian 
space agency in sending Pioneer V into 
orbit around the sun. Surely there is 
considerable potential for good in this 
accomplishment in terms of increasing 
our store of scientific knowledge. But 
at the same time, this achievement in 
rocketry has an implicit military impli- 
cation. 

Mankind’s scientific discoveries are in 
themselves neutral, of course—usable for 
good or evil. All of us hope that the dis- 
coveries which may result from this one 
will not be put to destructive uses. 

The Portland Oregonian recently car- 
ried the following excellent editorial on 
the significance and the possible eventful 
fate of Pioneer V that makes sobering 
and thought-provoking reading: 

LONG JOURNEY 

Space scientists say Pioneer V, the sun 
satellite, probably will remain in orbit for 
100,000 years. This leads one to wonder what 
the earth and its inhabitants will be like 
when on that distant day the 90-pound 
aluminum ball reenters the atmosphere to 
end its long existence in a fiery flash. 

One hundred thousand years is a long time 
in human experience. One hundred millenia 
ago, true man probably had evolved, but he 
had not yet left his bones and artifacts in 
the litter of Zurope’s caves. There the 
Neanderthals, possibly a subhuman species, 
held forth, chipping tools from stone and 
burying their dead with the most primitive 
of religious rites. 

One would like to think that the human 
race will continue to and that 
100,000 years from now all traces of its 
brutish ancestry will have disappeared. It 
is not at all certain, however, that when 
Pioneer V returns it will be greeted by in- 
tellectual giants to whom space will be as 
familiar as the air and seas are to us. 

The button that sent this space prober 


and its predecessors on their long journeys 
are practically identical with those which 
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release potentially destructive intercontinen- 


Those who controi the buttons may decide 
within our time whether Neptune V’s return 
will be witnessed by or subhuman 
survivors of worldwide nuclear destruction. 


Forty-second Anniversary of Byelorussian 
Declaration of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
make mention today of the 42d anni- 
versary of the declaration of independ- 
ence of the Byelorussian Democratic 
Republic, which since then shares the 
fate of other nations by being subjected 
to Communist tyranny. 

‘This date, however, demands special 
significance since the Byelorussian peo- 
ple at present are incorporated within 
the official boundaries of the Soviet Em- 
pire, and are often overlooked because 
they are not ranked as one of the captive 
Iron Curtain nations, but are assumed 
to be part of Russia proper. 

The facts, however, bear concrete 
testimony to the constant struggle of 
about 6 million brave people against 
the oppressive policies of Soviet atheistic 
domination. These brave Byelorussian 
people find their traditional language 
and culture subjugated and area con- 
trolled in a police state condition, and, 
in addition, their religious life op- 
pressed—as is the usual pattern—wher- 
ever Communists seize control, all faiths 
share equally in being persecuted—the 
Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Jew- 
ish, and various Protestant denomina- 
tions suffer the same persecution of 
their churches. 

Mr. Speaker, certainly it is appro- 
priate for me at this time to point out 
that these noble people are a constant 
reminder to us of the inherent evil in 
communism, and should serve as a stern 
warning to those few misguided Ameri- 
cans who might be tempted to swallow 
phony Communist propaganda. 


Byelorussian Independence Da 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fate 
of the Byelorussion people and their his- 
tory are so inextricably mixed with those 
of the Russian people that the distinc- 
tion between the two peoples is some- 
times misundertsood. This misunder- 
standing stems from the unfortunate 
fact that for centuries Byelorussians 
have been subjected to Russian rule, 
and the Russians have done their utmost 


. to eradicate all Byelorussion national 


traits. -But the Byelorussian people have 
not forgotten their distinct indentity, 
and have always wanted to regain their 
freedom and independence. The year 
1918 offered them the opportunity they 
awaited. 


In that year, when the despotic czar- 
ist regime was gone, the Byelorussians 
felt themselves free and proclaimed 
their independence on March 25, 42 years 
ago. Then they set up the Byelorussian 
National Republic, and the 10 million 
Byelorussions were happy under their 
own government. But their independ- 
ence was of very brief duration. Early 
in 1921 Soviet forces attacked and over- 
ran th country, and destroyed the Byelo- 
russian National Republic. Fortunately, 
that did not mean the end of the spirit 
of freedom among the Byelorussian peo- 
ple. Even though for almost 40 years 
they have been enduring the oppressive 
yoke of Communist totalitarian tyranny, 
they still cling to their drive to be free 
and pray that at some future date free- 
dom will be their just reward. On this 
42d anniversary of their independence 
day, we echo their genuine sentiment 
and hope that they will attain their goal. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for rubscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


March 24, 1960 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any exeou- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, titie 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution ‘of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 


spective department or establishment of the _ 


Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- . 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 
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Where Do We Stand? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


F, OF ALASKA 
; IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, last 
' Tuesday, our distinguished colleague, 
| the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
-Fuursicut], delivered a highly illuminat- 

ing address at the annual dinner of the 
' Harvard Club of Washington. 

' The title of his important speech was 
'“Where Do We Stand?” It was a pene- 
' trating evaluation of the status of the 
| United States in the world today. It 
‘was a sober and realistic appraisal of 
| the decline of our Nation from its pre- 
-eminence of leadership and power, a 
' decade ago, to its present, far less influ- 
F ential position, when viewed against the 
' phenomenal rise of Russia and of inter- 
‘national communism in the world. 
— In a sense, our colleague’s brilliant 
| address was of something of an epoch- 
‘making character, which I think was 
“summarized in his conclusion that the 
‘United States will not be restored to its 
' position of influence, prestige, and lead- 
' ership in the world, that our Nation will 
‘not recover its lost vantage, and will not 
'do what is needed to be done in order to 
"achieve that goal, unless and until the 
‘control of both the executive and the 
‘legislative branches is vested in one 
§ political party. Senator FuLsricut said 
‘that unless the American people vest that 
‘control in only one party, the Nation will 
be courting disaster. 

Not wishing to give a political conno- 
‘tation to his address, our able colleague 
did not tell the Harvard Club which 

political party he thought that should 
be, nor was it necessary that he do so. 
he fact is that never before in our 
| Nation's history has the division of pow- 
rs which Senator Futsricut deplores 
fexisted for so long as it has during the 
vo Eisenhower administrations. There- 
fore, our colleague’s dictum is both new 
nm its affirmation of a transcendently 
mportant principle, and, coming in a 
par of a presidential election, timely 

d appropriate. It deserves wide 
Tecognition. 


| I ask unanimous consent that his elo-: 


mnt and constructive contribution to 
political science and to the national 
ety and destiny be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 
» There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
follows: 
(SPEECH DELIVERED BY SENATOR J. W. FuL- 
| BRIGHT AT THE 77TH ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 
| Harvarp CLUB OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 
_ Marc# 22, 1960 
» Mr. Chairman, I consider it an honor to 
invited to speak to this distinguished 


_ Appendix 


audience of Harvard men. There are few 
who question the preeminence of Havard 
University in the field of education. The in- 
fluence of the graduates of Harvard upon the 
life of our country is unequaled by those 
of any other institution of learning. 

Except for the fact that it descended from 
Cambridge University, rather than Oxford, 
there is little in its ancestry of which one 
may not be proud. 

When Senator GRUENING requested that I 
speak here tonight, I demurred most strenu- 
ously, as I was quite aware of the probable 
conflict in our points of view, inasmuch as 
I was nurtured on the conservatism of Ar- 
kansas University and Oxford. However, 
‘upon the earnest plea of ErNest GRUENING 
that this group has never before had the 
opportunity of observing and of hearing a 
politician from the Ozark Mountains, my 
native reticence was overcome by my weak- 
ness for lecturing, acquired during the years 
when I was a professor. 

I weakened in spite of the fact that I 
know many of us in public life talk too 
much. 

In recent weeks I have had much sympathy 
with the point of view of the schoolboy who, 
when asked to describe Socrates, wrote as 
follows: 

“Socrates was a Greek who spoke very 
often to the Athenians. They poisoned him.” 

It seems rather a shame to mar an other- 
wise festive evening by discussing serious 
and somber aspects of our national life, but 
such are my instructions. The most somber 


‘subject I can think of tonight is—what is our 


position in the world today, how are we 
measuring up to our responsibilities. 

Where do we stand today? 

A nation with a gross national product 
that will soon hit a peacetime high of $500 
billion and with a per capita income of over 
$2500 (nearly double that of any other na- 
tion) is debating the extent to which our 
Armed Forces may be inferior to those of the 
Soviet Union. 

If there is confusion about the facts, some 
things are clear. It is humiliating that the 
debate should have to occur. Its occurrence 
is evidence of our failures. It is a revelation 
of our lack of foresight, of possessing great 
riches, yet failing to use them to make our- 
selves, and keep ourselves, the world’s strong- 
est power, although to do less is to invite 
national extinction. 

Mr. Khrushchev, having outrun us, is not 
one to let our grass grow under his feet. 
“It would be naive to think,” he has said, 
“that we are going * * * to sit with arms 
folded” while the Americans “make every 
effort to raise their rocketry from the state it 
is now in and reach a better position.” But 
before considering this, let us place the 
problem in perspective. 

Men have anciently yearned for a uni- 
versal commonwealth. Now we have it. But 
it is a commonwealth of fear kept going 
by a precarious balance of terror, a chilling 
oscillation between negotiation and in- 
cineration. 

We endure in an era of total crisis. The 
great truths are denied. Black becomes 
white, the .horizontal vertical. Whole 
states—as Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Tibet—sink from sight. Whole countries— 
as Hungary—languish behind bars. An 
ancient culture—as China’s is shattered and 
remade overnight into the largest anthill 
slave state men have ever known. 

All the world’s parts, for the first time, are 
simultaneously out of joint. And while 


horrors stalk the earth, weapons of potential 
universal destruction are hurled to the stars, 
or into the Pacific not too far from our 
shores. Everywhere the implacable cage 
stalks the unwary bird. 

Our communications instruments are 
superb. Yet over huge areas the telephone 
is silent, the postman is frozen in his rounds, 
the airplane dare not land. We cannot 
communicate with the Russian people who 
occupy one-sixth of the earth’s surface nor 
with the Red Chinese who compose about 
one-fifth of the world’s population. Per- 
haps half of humanity lies beyond our hail- 
ing. 
Where do we stand? What is our so-called 
peace? Is it not a monstrous make-believe 
to which men lend credence so that thereby 
they may have the prospect of another day 
under the sun? 

The captains and the kings depart. Yes- 
terday’s empires—from Britain’s to Japan’s— 
are today dust. The world’s stage lately oc- 
cupied by several powers has been cleared of 
all but two giant protagonists. They are 
engaged in deadly conflict even if they are 
not in physical combat. The one holds half 
the world in its fist. The other haltingly 
sustains the remaining half. 

We have never faced an antagonist quite 
like this one. The Soviet Union swiftly 
leaped from the oxcart to the moon; rose 
from a second-rate underdeveloped country 
to loom menacingly over the world. 

Master of complex technologies, primitive 
and advanced, her soldiers march with black 
bread in their hands and the awful secrets 
of nuclear fission in their minds. Their 
leaders are obsessed by a dedicated sense of 
mission to dominate mankind. It long ante- 
dates Karl Marx and it did not falter when 
the Germans stood at Moscow’s gates. Even 
as we sent stupendous quantities of muni- 
tions to the Soviet Union during the war 
Stalin was plotting for our demise in the 
postwar period. 

Elsewhere, a collossal specter rises in the 
Far East. It commands the world’s largest 
labor force. At this time 100 million peo- 
ple—a group exceeding half of our total 
population—are building the world’s great- 
est network of hydroelectric stations, irriga- 
tion canals, and dams. Red China is at- 
tempting within one generation an enter- 
prise greater than any undertaken by man: 
that of catching up, in this short time, with 
the most advanced industrialized nations. 
Many experts believe she will become a major 
industrial power during the late sixties. 

China’s vast population grows. Soon one 
in three, or one in four, of all men will be 
Chinese. Awesomely industrious, tough, in- 
ured to hardship, China’s millions are as 
the fingers of the hand manipulated by their 
determined and ruthless masters. They di- 
rect a revolution unparalleled in this dimen- 
sion which, in its pitilessness, has swiftly 
destroyed a culture ancient when Christ was 
born 


We may expect that within foreseeable 
time the fingers will become a clenched fist 
prepared to smash all that stands in the 
path of China’s domination of the Asian 
reaches, their resources, and the nearly 
three-quarters of a billion people who in- 
habit them. ; 


Returning to the Soviet Union we find that 
Mr. Khrushchev, even as he bade goodby to 
these American hosts, repeated what he has 


often said: “Communism would take us 
over.” Given communism’s unrelenting ob- 
jective—world domination—this goal is logi- 
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cal. We must be the first to go by one 
means or another. For when the free world’s 
shield is broken those whom it shelters 
become defenseless. 

We have been warned, but have we heard? 
If we should it will not be for lack 
of warning but for lack of the will to survive. 

In this context there is something new 
under the sun. It is a newness illumi- 
nated by the fact that the sun itself is no 
longer inviolate and unattainable. For the 
first time a would be conquerer could win 
the world; win it in perhaps 30 minutes. 
He might succeed where others, from 
Genghis Khan to Hitler, had failed. 

How almost overwhelming, then, must be 
the temptation to such a one to act? How 
nearly irresistible the compulsion to use 
his ocean , catastrophic weapons? 
How intoxicating the vision that, winning, 
the world would be one state to do his bid- 
ding with its people as his puppets, its con- 
tinents as his provinces and its seas as his 
lakes? ’ ; 

How must the aspirant conqueror be 
moved when he contrasts the position of his 
country and ow’s at the -end of the war— 
only 15 years ago—and today? For among 
nations, as among individuals, what ulti- 
mately counts is not being but becoming. 

At the war’s end we were, incomparably, 
the world’s strongest power, commanding 
the mightiest fighting force ever assembled, 
and a monopoly of atomic weapons. Our 
wartime casualties had been small, our 
homeland was untouched, our farms and 
factories had hugely expanded. The world’s 
gold flowed to us. The world’s trade fell to 
us as former rivals were removed from com- 
petition. We stood upon the heights of 
power, prestige, riches. We had arrived. 

What of the Soviet Union in 1945? She 
did not announce her casualties lest they 
reveal her grave weakness. But they were 
on the order of 20 million people. She suf- 
fered an enormous loss of houses, factories, 
powerplants, domestic animals. Many 
thought that for years to come her energies 
would be absorbed by domestic reconstruc- 
tion. 

But she quickly repaired her war damages. 
Then she built a giant heavy industry, cre- 
ated new cities, opened vast new lands to cul- 
tivation. Above all she advanced education in 
a mighty surge of passionate and determined 
effort. For, writes Dr. Lawrence Derthick, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education: 

“The Russians have decided that educa- 
tion is the best means of winning their 
Place in the sun—and on the moon. * * * 
The Soviet Union is like one vast college 
campus on the eve of a football game with 
its greatest rival. That rival is the United 
States.” 

This is the mark of our antagonist: 

Forty-four years ago communism was con- 
fined to a rented room in Zurich, Switzer- 
land. Today it dominates one-third of the 
earth containing 40 percent of the popula- 
tion and a third of the industrial power. 

The Soviet Union’s trained cadres operate 
throughout southeast Asia, and are now ap- 
pearing in countries on our doorstep. Pro- 
moters of communism swarm over Africa 
and Latin America. In Egypt the Soviet 
Union is constructing spectacular works 
that will dominate world headlines for years 
to come and enable her to tighten her grip 
on the strategic Middle East where no for- 
mer Russian regime had ever been able to 
penetrate. At the same time she lends 
money to free-world countries and builds 
great mills for them as in India. The Soviet 
Union is on the move. 

Thus Lenin’s “strategy of encirclement” is 
not only being fulfilled—it is moving ahead 
of schedule. 

Surprisingly to the West, the Soviet Union 
exploded an atomic bomb only 4 years after 
the war’s end. Four years later she ex- 
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ploded a hydrogen bomb. Now abreast of us 
in this field, she forged ahead of us in the 
conquest of space as she launched man’s first 
satellite and was first to the moon. 

She maintains vast armies, and a navy 
second to ours. No power has ever had, in 
peacetime, so many submarines. They 
number 450; two-thirds of them long-range 
ocean patrol types. In 1956 alone Soviet 
shipyards built 100 submarines, or one every 
third or fourth day during the year. This 
is as Many submarines as we have in our 
entire fleet. 

In addition the Soviet Union is mounting 
a worldwide trade offensive aimed primarily 
at us. Hence the challenge to us is total. 
It involves the military, the political, the 
intellectual, and the industrial. The meas- 
ures of our antagonist cannot be countered 
by half measures or by halfhearted com- 
petition. 

If, Mr. Khrushchey must reason, his coun- 
try has come so far so fast, how much will 
it forge ahead of us in the future unless we 
greatly step up our pace in education, wea- 
pons, foreign aid, and foreign trade? But 
how shall we excell in these fields if we are 
more concerned with keeping up with the 
Joneses than surpassing the challenges of 
Khrushchevs? 

How shall others appraise us—to consider 
only one phase of the struggle—in the light 
of Dr. Wernher von Braun’s remarks about 
the conquest of space? 

Last year he said the Russians disregarded 
our efforts: “The Russians appear so sure of 
their technological leadership,” he observed, 
“and their ability to retain the initiative 
that they do not even consider the possi- 
bility someone else might beat them to the 
eee =: ee 

They were right. They got there first. 

Gen. Bernard Schriever has also said that 
there is “very much evidence” that Russia 
has greatly strengthened its bomber de- 
fenses. But the aircraft that might not be 
able to get through may not even be able to 
demonstrate their impotence. “For,” states 
Gen. Thomas Power, Chief of the Strategic 
Air Command, “our bomber bases are vul- 
nerable to surprise attack.” 

Generals are not to reason why. Their 
Commander in Chief complains that “too 
many generals have all sorts of ideas.” 

Yet mankind moves on ideas. Men with 
ideds are the makers and shakers of the 
world. The larger their number serving the 
country the more fruitful and vigorous the 
country. But few men of ideas come to 
Washington. They are not likely to seek 
service in a government which is scornful of 
their kind. 

Next year, says Representative Grorce H. 
Manon, able chairman of the House Defense 
Appropriations Committee, America is going 
into a 2- or 3-year period when the Soviet 


Union’s missile superiority will present “the- 


most frighteningly important situation that 
we have had in our lives.” 

Recently three well-informed witnesses 
appeared before Senator Henry M. Jack- 
son’s Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery. 

The first was Robert A. Lovett, a Wall Street 
banker, a Republican, and a Secretary of De- 
fense in the Truman administration. 

He criticized the Defense Department for 
“its constant increase in committees (which) 
has reached a point where they are no longer 
mere nuisances, but have become positive 
menaces to the prompt and orderly conduct 
of business.” 

In executive session, Mr. Lovett indicated 
his belief that President Eisenhower leads a 
dangerously sheltered life as Chief Executive 
of the Nation. For, he said, the National 
Security Council protects Mr. Eisenhower 
from the debates that precede policy 


decisions. 


Mr. Lovett was firmly convinced “we are 
doing something short of our best” in meet- 
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ing the “deadly challenge by an implacable, 
crafty and epenly contemptuous enemy.” 

Finally, he said that the Budget Bureau 
has authority without responsibility in 
setting defense policy. 

“I would not,” said Mr. Lovett, “hesitate 
to increase the budget.” 

Mr. Lovett, I repeat, has had an enormous 
experience with our defense requirements, 
He is a leading Wall Street banker with a 
wide knowledge of financing, including Goy- 
ernment financing, and is a lifelong member 
of the Republican Party. 

A day later Mr. Robert Sprague testified. 
An industrialist, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, and consultant to 
the National Security Council, he also is a 
lifelong Republican. 

Even more outspoken than Mr. Lovett, 
Mr. Sprague said, “The idea that an increase 
in spending for survival will bankrupt us is, 
to put a plain word on it, ‘silly’.” He pointed 
out that the Russians put 25 percent of their 
gross national product into military prepara- 
tions, while the United States devotes only 
9 percent of its gross national product to 
national security. 

Mr. Sprague insisted that the United States 
be awakened to the scope of the overall 
Russian threat to us. But who is to ring 
the alarm bell? 


“There is only one man in the United 


States that can do this effectively, and that 
is the President,” said Mr. Sprague. He 
continued: “I believe, and this is a personal 
belief, that the danger is more serious than 
the President has indicated to the American 
public.” 

There ensued then this colloquy: 

“Senator Epmunp S. Muskie. I gather that 
you consider our present military program 
inadequate to the needs?” 

“Mr. Spracvue. That is correct, Senator.” 

“Senator Muskie. And I gather that you 
consider the deficiencies a threat to our 
survival?” 

“Mr. Spracve. I do.” 


Another critic of the administration’s de- 


fense policy was Mr. Thomas Watson, Jr., 
president of International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. He said: , 

“We may gain peace of mind by mixing 
our own doubts about our abilities in rock- 
etry with thoughts of the superiority of our 
Air Force and other weapons. However, this 
kind of thinking is not conducive to long- 
term world leadership.” 

Asked if he felt the military budget ade- 
quate, Mr. Watson replied: 

“I do not believe the adequacy of our de- 


fense posture can be discussed in the same 


context as inflation.” 

Then he went on: “I do not agree with 
people. who suggest that we must not push 
our economy to any point necessary to win 
in competing with the Soviet because then 
we might lose what made our country great, 
Our national goal should be clear superiority 
over the Soviet Union in all possible areas, 
and we should believe enough in our democ- 
racy so that we will not be reluctant to 
enter fully into the contest.” 

These men believe that our survival is im- 
periled; that we are not doing enough to 
assure our security to the greatest degree 
possible; that we should do more; and if it 
costs more to do more we ought to pay for it 
in the spirit of “damn the torpedoes, go 
ahead.” 

‘But let there be no mistake about this, 
If we are to have peace we must have a high 
degree of discipline at home. We must un- 
derstand—and the President is the only man 
among us who can bring this forcibly to the 
Nation—that waging peace in our times is @ 
task of formidable proportions second only 
to waging war. 

The successful waging of peace requires & 
vigorous national administration, an in- 
formed people, and a mature people who 
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know that you cannot be adult without 
being willing to pay for what you want. It 
is only in heaven that you can eat your cake 
and haveittoo. — 

This is the melancholy pass to which we 
have come. It is like the common story of 
the rich, miserly recluse found starving. 
There has never been a time when we did 
not have the resources of men, money, and 
access to knowledge that might have given 
us a wide lead over any aggressor and make 
attack upon us suicidal. Yet we have ap- 
parently believed we could not afford to 
spend enough to secure our liberties. 

Money plainly is not power. It is only 
potential power. It becomes a real power 
only when used in quantities sufficient to the 
task. Today although the walls of our world 
might be tumbled down tomorrow, all our 
gold could not produce a single missile or 
enable us to hurl a rocket to the moon. 

We must abandon the perilous notion that 
we can afford security only within the strait- 
jacket of the budget. This is equivalent to 
throwing 3 feet of rope to a drowning man 
who is 6 feet away. 

If we had tried to fight the last war with- 
in the budget, we would have lost. Congress 
did not say to the Air Force: “For budgetary 
reasons we can allot you only $2 billion.” On 
the contrary, it said: “Tell us your require- 
ments and we'll find the money.” 

Since we are now in deadly conflict with 
@ prodigious antagonist, we can neglect 
nothing that might assure our security. So 
doing, we might waste some money. But 
failing, we would lose our lives. 

There is no room here for margin of er- 
ror. Gone are the days of the last two 
world wars when we could go to the battle- 
field in our own good time and retrieve the 
balance. In 30 minutes we could now go 
from national existence to national death. 

Certain it is that we cannot escape biology. 
When white men came here the Indians 
wanted what we want: to be let alone. But 
they were not let alone and could not stand 
‘against their antagonists. In the pitiless 
universe, plants, animals, or men struggle 
hard enough to survive or they disappear, 
The Indians are gone. History records their 
passing. But nature does not weep for them. 
She is concerned only with the survival of 
the species; not with some segment of it, 
not even with the survival of Americans. 

Where do we stand? We stand today a 
nation with prodigious resources, able to af- 
ford private luxuries incomparable in his- 
tory, but trailing the Soviet Union in science, 
space, armament, and most recently the _win- 
ter Olympics. Rich in the private sector 
of our economy, we are poor in the public 
sector, and we will get poorer if we follow 
. the admonition of our Secretary of Com- 
merce, who branded any politician as irre- 
sponsible or an economic illiterate if he 
were to try to “drain from the bloodstream 
of the private economy the savings urgently 
needed * * * for growth.” 

Look but at the growth we get. Televi- 
sion repairmen being paid more than teach- 
ers; 200,000 fewer scientists and engineers 
than the Soviet Union with half as many 
college graduates; toilet water at every drug- 
store; and polluted streams in every State. 
- Without a sense of purpose we are not 
able to put our enormous productive capaci- 
ties to the needs of the Nation. It’s every 
for himself, and the Nation take what’s 


Of course, if we think Khrushchev was 
only kidding when he said he would bury 
us, we have no need to worry. But I, for 
One, believe our security is at stake. And 
yet, we stand as a nation, a 20th century 
Babylon, headless and heartless, a big, fat 
target for the ably led Communist world and 
the clamoring, poverty-ridden new states. 

Even if we don’t know where we stand in 
the world—even if we would rather not 
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know—it is a fact that we cannot hide our 
image from the world and this image is as 
important as any “foreign policy” we might 
devise. 

The challenge to us arises partly from the 
arrival on the world scene of the Soviet Un- 
ion, but the challenge also arises from what 
we have let ourselves become. 

The American people ought to be told the 
bleak truth about their world, the character 
of the forces arrayed against them, and 
what they must do, at whatever cost, to 
survive or even to bring about a state of 
high security. They must be told that, how- 
ever, humane their society, whatever its 
ideals, this alone will not save them from 
destruction by a society armed with the 
prodigious mechanisms of our times and an 
implacable determination to dominate all 
men. 

They must be told, furthermore, that the 
problems they face are incapable of solution 
within their time or the time of their chil- 
dren; that for decades to come the life of 
humanity will be threatened by the lava 
flow emerging from the greatest eruption of 
all time. ‘They must be reminded of what 
history and experience demonstrate: That 
merely because something is desirable does 
not mean that it will necessarily come to 
pass; that things men have longed for dur- 
ing centuries are as far from being realized 
now as they were in the days of Babylon. 

The people must be told, too, that it will 
not be enough simply to react to the So- 
viet threat and to clean our domestic Augean 
stables. Goals we must have to which we 
and mankind may aspire. And once the 
goals are clarified we must have the forti- 
tude and the patience and the means to 
attain them. 

You have been kind and patient and it 
is time to bring these remarks to a close. 
But I cannot conclude without at least a 
word about what we should do now, about 
all of this. 

Of course, there are many things that need 
to be done, but there is one thing without 
which none of them will be done. That in- 
dispensable element is the placing of the 
responsibility for governing and the-power to 
govern this country in the hands of one 
or the other of the political parties. 

I realize that politics has become a naugh- 
ty word in America, but as long as we retain 
our constitutional system, political parties 
are nec evils. Unless we give the con- 
trol of both the legislative and the executive 
branches of our Government to the same 
party we are courting disaster. There is no 
other way short of a dictatorship to focus 
the tremendous talents and the potential 
power of our people upon the problems which 
confront us. 

It is within the classic tradition of democ- 
racy that this particular duty is the exclu- 
sive responsibility of the citizen voters of 
this great Republic, and none of these citi- 
zens bear a greater responsibility than those 
who have had the good fortune to attend 
Harvard University. 





Civil Rights 
SPEECH 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8601) to enforce 
constitutional rights, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
8601, the civil rights bill, has my full 
support. The time has come, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the Federal Government to see 
to it that every American enjoys. the 
full and free exercise of his rights under 
the Constitution. Haggle we may over 
details, but Congress can no longer es- 
cape its plain sworn duty to insure and 


_protect the constitutional rights of every 


American regardless of race, color, creed 
or place of residence. 

All of us are well aware of the fact that 
discrimination exists in the North and 
West as well as in the South. In areas 
outside the South, discrimination is par- 
ticularly aggravating in the fields of em- 
ployment and housing but happily, 
steady progress toward ending it is be- 
ing made. 

To me, the most important provisions 
of this legislation are those concerning 
the voting rights of Negroes in the South 
where such rights are presently denied 
or curbed in direct and indirect ways 
in many counties. 

The right to vote is the greatest right 
possessed by free men and women in a 
republic. An honest and secret ballot 
gives us the ability to choose our leaders 
and representatives.. Without the right 
to vote, a citizen soon finds that, regard- 
less of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, he has no other rights except those 
permitted him by leaders he does not 
help select. 

Ninety years ago almost to the day— 
March 30, 1870—we wrote the 15th 
amendment into the Constitution: 

The right of citizens * * * to vote shall 
not be denied * * * on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 


Ninety years later we have yet to make 
good on that promise. In county after 
county in the Deep South, where thou- 
sands of Negroes reside and many own 
property, few or none are permitted to 
vote. Not only are these citizens pre- 
vented from voting by unreasonable and 
ridiculous tests, but- by intimidation and 
violence as well. Ninety years is cer- 
tainly long enough to prove that existing 
laws have not given Negroes in the South 
the voting rights which are theirs. 

Voting referees are needed to see that 
the requirements for voting shall be uni- 
form for all races. 

The bill also protects voters from the 
threats and intimidation that have been 
so common in the past. The Federal 
Government must step in where neces- 
sary and give the right to vote to every 
qualified American citizen wherever it is 
denied. 

In January 1959 I introduced H.R. 
1933, a bill to prevent hate bombing. On 
May 13, 14, 1959, Subcommittee No. 3 of 
the Committee on the Judiciary held 
hearings on my bill and others with 
generally similar purposes. I was the 
first witness to be heard by the subcom- 
mittee and I would like at this time, Mr. 
Chairman, to quote a few sentences from 
my testimony at that time: 

The weakening of the solidarity among the 
people of the United States by attacks on 
religious and racial groups, and buildings 
which they use, plays right into the hands 
of the communists. In no other way can 
the great strength of this Nation be weak- 
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ened as much as it is by pitting one racial 
group against another, one religious group 
against another, or one section of the country 
against another section. 

The damage to our worldwide position as a 
guardian of liberty is incalculable if these 
conditions are allowed to exist without Fed- 
eral law to correct them. The Communists 
are making supreme efforts among the peo- 
ples of Africa, Asia, and the Middle East to 
exaggerate our differences. Their propaganda 
mills exploit every single hate incident which 
happens here, whether it be a small local 
abuse or a major attack on a racial or re- 
ligious group in the Congerss of the United 
States. 

The Nation cannot afford to permit the 
irresponsibility of a few individuals to jeop- 
ardize our prestige and leadership in the 
free world. 


It is very heartening to note that title 
II of H.R. 8601 includes very practical 
provisions along the lines of my own bill 
H.R. 1933, penalizing those who do par- 
ticipate in hate bombing and related 
activities. 

America’s position in the world will be 
stronger with this civil rights bill on the 
law books of the Nation. 





Impressive Photographic Exhibition in 
Connection With the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, all of 
us are aware that the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth is now 
getting underway. Some 7,000 dele- 
gates have come to Washington from all 
over the country to participate in these 
important deliberations. In connection 
with the conference, I should like to call 
to the attention of the Senate an impres- 
sive photographic exhibit which has been 
assembled especially for this occasion. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment I have prepared on the subject be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: " 

STATEMENT By SENATOR KEATING 

The subject of this exhibition is the hope 
of this Nation—its young people. In 350 
distinguished photographs, the selective eye 
of the camera has recorded the hopes and 
fears, the loves and problems, the triumphs 
and disappointments of individuals growing 
up in America. ; 

The 50th Anniversary White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, called by 
President Eisenhower, is charged with the 
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Other pictures focus on particularly Amer- 
ican aspects of life: the adolescent boy’s 
engrossing interest in automobiles, the re- 
laxed give and take of learning in a demo- 
cratic classroom, the problems of providing 
equal opportunities for all groups of Ameri- 
can youth. 

I commend to the attention of Senators 
this panorama of 350 pictures, which have 
been generously provided by many leading 
photographers and organizations, and then, 
as a public service, edited and assembled for 
the Conference by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
of Rochester, N.Y. 

In a very real sense this exhibition, which 
will later be seen in other cities in America 
and abroad, illustrates the many fruitful 
discussions taking place in the sessions of 
the White House Conference. In as real a 
sense, it has significant meaning in relation 
to what we say in this Chamber now and in 
years to come. The camera has recorded the 
hopes for this country’s future, which, in 
large measure, it is our task to make real. 





The Balance of Payments Deficit—A 
Challenge to America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 9 I was pleased to deliver the 
keynote speech at the 14th annual world 
trade conference of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce in Pittsburgh. 
My topic was “The Balance of Payments 
Deficit—A Challenge to America.” 

In my address I stressed the urgent 
need for reducing the deficit and told of 
the new program of informational and 
promotional activity in the foreign-trade 
field carried on by the Department of 
Commerce. 

In his message to Congress, President 
Eisenhower outlined those plans. He 
echoed my expressed views when he said 
that “increased exports are important to 
the United States at this time.” Besides 
creating more jobs for Americans, the 
President said, expanded exports will 
help to support such essential expendi- 
tures abroad as investment, private 
travel, maintenance of U.S. military 
forces, and programs of economic co- 
operation. It came as a source of some 
satisfaction to me that of the seven 
comprehensive steps charted by the 
President to stimulate exporting, five of 
them were embodied in my Pittsburgh 
speech. The seven steps the President 
directed the Government to take are, 
first, to strengthen the trade promotion 
services of the Department of Commerce, 
including its field offices located through- 
out the United States; second, to expand 
and give higher priority to the commer- 
cial activities of the Foreign Service; 
third, to expand the agricultural trade 
promotion activities of the Department 
of Agriculture; fourth, to place greater 
emphasis on the prompt reporting of in- 
formation useful to American exporters; 
fifth, to establish new overseas trade 
centers; sixth, to make fuller use of in- 
ternational fairs, trade missions, and 
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other promotional means to stimulate 
the interest of foreign buyers in US, 
products while continuing to emphasize 
the basic objectives of the special pro- 
gram for intérnational understanding; 
and seventh, to emphasize the promotion 
of tourist travel to the United States. 
My own remarks in Pittsburgh follow: 
THe Balance or PaYMENTS DEFIcIT—A 
CHALLENGE TO AMERICA 


(Remarks by Representative WILLIAM B, 
WIDNALL, Republican, of New Jersey, at 
the 14th annual Pittsburgh world trade 
conference sponsored by the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, at a meeting at the 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, March 
9, 1960) 

“The Balance of Payments Deficit—A 
Challenge to America.” Here is a theme 
which still has an unfamiliar ring in Ameri- 
can ears. Unfamiliarity, however, must not 
be permitted to block proper attention to 
the important issues underlying this theme, 

The first of the two phrases, “the balance 
of payments deficit,” is a rather technical 
term which not long ago was confined almost 
entirely to the jargon of specialists in inter- 
national economics and finance. During 
the past 2 years, however, it has cropped up 
repeatedly in statements of public officials 
and business leaders, and has become com- 
monplace tn business and financial journals, 

From these sources, the term has found 
its way with increasing frequency into the 
daily press, where it startles and sometimes 
bewilders Americans whose last news of the 
balance of payments had to do with the 
postwar dollar gap. This new term, “bal- 
ance of payments deficit,” is one which 
many of us associate vaguely with the prob- 
lems of foreign countries, but are surprised 
and perhaps chagrined to find being used 
as a name for a problem of our own. 

Unfortunately, public understanding of 
the balance of payments has not kept pace 
with the growth in news references to it, 
This conference will contribute much to the 
wider recognition and better understanding 
which are needed with respect to those 
issues. For this reason, the world trade 
council of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce is to be congratulated for its timely 
initiative in sponsoring today’s meeting. 

By way of preface, however, it may be 
worth while to recapitulate just a few of the 
most salient features of the current position, 
Leaving aside all reference to the trends 
and underlying factors which brought about 
that position, I would summarize it in very 
broad outline as follows: 

In 1959 total U.S. expenditures abroad 
amounted to $2844 bililon. Slightly more 
than half of this ($15 billion) was in pay- 
ment for imports of foreign goods, and an- 
other $5 billion went into purchases of varl- 
ous foreign services—shipping, insurance, 
tourism, and so forth. The remainder in- 
cluded roughly $3 billion for purchases of 
our oversea military establishments and 
their personnel, $2 billion for net foreign 
loans and grants by the Government, over 
$2 billion for net private investment abroad, 
and a smaller sum for various private dona- 
tions and pensions. 

Foreign expenditures in the United States 
last year totaled approximately $25 billion. 
Over $16 billion of this was in payment for 
U.S. goods exported and more than $7 billion 
was received for U.S. services rendered to 
foreigners and as earnings on our foreign 
investments. The remainder included rela- 
tively small amounts of foreign long-term 
capital invested here and of unrecorded 
transactions, 

The foregoing figures do not include, either 
as foreign-aid grants or as exports, 
goods transferred without reimbursement. 
Nor do they include the U.S. subscription to 
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the expansion of the capital resources of the 
International Monetary Fund. 

Now, the U.S. expenditure total which I 
cited a moment ago exceeded total U.S. re- 
ceipts on the transactions enumerated by 
$3.7 billion in 1959. This difference, result- 
ing in equivalent transfers of liquid dollar 
assets and gold to foreign ownership is, of 
course, “the balance of payments deficit.” 

Note that the deficit, so defined, is not a 
comprehensive measure of the change in our 
international net worth, by which I mean the 
excess of our investments and claims abroad 
over our outstanding liabilities to foreigners, 
long term as well as short term. In comput- 
ing the conventional balance of payments 
deficit, we have treated U.S. foreign invest- 
ment, both private and governmental, simply 
as. an expenditure, rather than as an acqui- 
sition of valuable assets abroad. The re- 
sult is a measure of the deficit strictly in 
terms of the effects of the transactions upon 
our international liquidity position. 

This cash deficit in our international ac- 
counts, however, is a vitally significant and 
potentially threatening phenomenon, regard- 
less of the size of our holdings of income- 
yielding long-term asets abroad, or of an- 
nual increases in them. These investments, 
in the main, are not at all liquid, and could 
not contribute much, should an emergency 
arise, to the problem of meeting demands by 
short-term creditors for withdrawal of their 
funds. 

Fortunately, no emergency is at hand. Our 
economic and financial position is very 
strong. This gives us plenty of time to take 
action that will preclude the development 
of any emergency, provided that we use that 
time wisely for the application. of policies 
designed to prevent extended continuation of 
balance-of-payments deficits on the 1958~59 
scale. Drifting for even a few more years at 
the recent deficit level, however, would surely 
bring us into an unpleasant situation. 

Moderate annual deficits in our balance of 
payments during most of the past decade, 
coupled with the large ones recorded in 1958 
and 1959, have already raised the liquid 
dollar holdings of foreign countries—that 
is, their bank deposits here plus the short- 
term Treasury securities which they hold— 
from about $6144 billion at the end of 1949 
to $17% billion at the close of last year. 
Over the same interval, the U.S. gold stock 
dwindled from roughly $24% billion to 
$191, billion. 


The increase in foreign countries’ gold and 
dollar holdings to date could be regarded, 
for the most part, as a welcome restoration 
and redistribution of international reserves. 
It was a necessary condition for resumption 
of relatively unfettered multilateral trading 
patterns, and hence was a conscious objective 
of U.S. foreign economic policy for a num- 
ber of years. It has been an essential 
factor in the recently accelerated dismantling 
of trade and exchange restrictions by im- 
portant trading countries. Without it, the 
highly desirable reestablishment of external 
convertibility for major European countries 
& year or so ago could — have been 
contemplated. 

Nevertheless, we must si how long the 
propensity of foreign countries to hold dollars 
aS a reserve currency will remain strong 
enough to make them willing to add anything 
like $314 billion per year to their holdings. 
To date, they have taken the bulk of the 
liquid funds transferred to them over the 
past decade in the form of bank deposits and 
Treasury securities rather than in the form 
Of gold. This attests to the confidence which 
foreign governments and their citizens have 
in our currency and to their faith in the 
economic and political stability of the United 
States. It also refiects, of course, their re- 
QGuirements for large operating balances to 
finance their trade both with us and to a 
considerable extent with each other. 
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Under present conditions, and with the at- 
titudes now prevailing, our gold stock of 
$194 billion represents a rather comfortable 
international reserve, even though approxi- 
mately $12 billion of that total is required 
for our domestic monetary reserves under ex- 
isting law. So long as no extraordinary and 
unexpected demands on our gold stock arise, 
it bears an ample ratio to our short-term 
international liabilities. 

Still, if those liabilities should continue 
to rise rapidly, the ratio would soon become 
less ample. If it fell too low, it would ex- 
pose our gold reserve to great jeopardy in 
the event of any development causing seri- 
ous weakening of the confidence of foreign 
depositors in the dollar. If for any reason 
they were to attempt to convert a substan- 
tial proportion of their present dollar hold- 
ings to gold, or even to obtain full settlement 
in gold of U.S. balance of payments deficits 
on the 1959 scale, the simple arithmetic of 
the relationships I have reviewed is such 
that the available free gold reserve could be 
drained off very quickly. 

If this happened, I do not believe I need 
to paint a. picture of the chaos and uncer- 
tainty which would thus be introduced into 
international finance and trade. 

Fortunately, this bogey is not imminent. 
Nevertheless, in order to prevent gradual drift 
into a situation in which it might quickly 
become a realistic threat, we should be pru- 
dent enough to take responsible steps .now 
toward sharp reduction of the excessive 
deficit recently prevailing in our balance of 
payments. 

The most authoritative projections of our 
international transactions which are availa- 
ble suggest that some corrective adjustment 
is already underway. American exports 
were depressed during 1958 and early 1959 in 
part by various cyclical and special factors 
which appear to be in process of reversal. 
Exports were rising fairly strongly in the 
latter part of 1959, and are expected to be 
considerably higher in 1960 than last year. 
Imports, on the other hand, tended to flatten 


out after mid-1959, following a very rapid 


rise during the several preceding quarters, 
and their further growth in 1960 is expected 
to be much more moderate than their in- 
crease from 1958 to 1959. 

The anticipated recovery of the export sur- 
plus in our merchandise trade would miti- 
gate appreciably the overall balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. According to these projec- 
tions, the deficit might drop to the $24 or $3 
billion range this year. Such a level, how- 
ever, would not be nearly good enough. 
Major efforts are still necessary to reduce it 
much further. 

Over the last quarter century, the U.S. 
Government has taken the lead by example 
and negotiation in reducing tariffs and other 
restrictions to trade. Since World: War II 
we have vigorously put forward our firm 
belief that liberal international trade poli- 
cies are essential to free world economic prog-~ 
Tress and we have attempted to put this be- 
lief into practice in our own trading agree- 
ments. Despite some setbacks, our overall 
record is one of which we can justly be 
proud. 

The United States should not try to redress 
the current deficit in its balance of pay- 
ments by throwing aside its liberal trade 
policy and discouraging imports. Rather, we 
should seek to solve the problem by, among 
other things, promoting an expansion of our 
exports. 

The advantages of a liberal import policy 
to the U.S. economy are clear. U.S. indus- 
try depends heavily on foreign sources of sup- 
ply for a very large number of basic mate- 
rials. For example, one-fourth of our iron 
ore, one-third of our copper and rubber, and 
the bulk of our tin, nickel, and newsprint 
come from abroad. The availability of these 
imports results in lower production costs and 
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greater efficiency... Imports also give the 
American consumer a chance to choose from 
a wider variety of goods than are available 
from domestic producers, and the competi- 
tion of foreign goods with those produced at 
home offers direct and indirect advantages to 
the consumer in terms of price and quality. 
While this competition may at times be pain- 
ful, it helps to keep American producers on 
their toes; helps to keep our economy. dy- 
namic; and helps to keep our prices in line. 
All of these things mean higher real incomes 
and a higher standard of living in the United 
States. Furthermore, it must be borne in 
mind that trade is a two-way street.. Our 
imports help to finance our exports; without 
one there could not be the other. 

Reversion to a restrictive trade policy 
would dissipate the advantages mentioned 
above and would not solve the long-run prob- 
lem of balancing the U.S. international ac- 
counts. On the contrary, backsliding by the 
United States would tend to be self-defeat- 
ing since it would encourage a return to 
greater protectionism in other countries and 
lead to a contraction of our own exports. 

We must not forget the importance of ex- 
ports to the US. economy. Our exports pro- 
vide employment, increase the volume of 
output and thus lead to lower costs of pro- 
duction and prices, and add to profits. In 
1959, not an especially good year, over $16 
billion of U.S. goods were shipped abroad. 
Many U.S. industries depend heavily on large 
foreign sales. For example, 40 percent of our 
tractor production, 35 percent of our civilian 
aircraft production, and 20 percent of our 
output of trucks are 

At the present time world trade barriers 
are coming down and we are in a position 
to reap the fruits of our own liberal trade 
policies of the past which helped substan- 
tially in the postwar recovery of other free 
world economies. 

During the period of the so-called dollar 
shortage, many countries found it necessary 
to impose extensive restrictions on imports 
in order to conserve their meager foreign 
exchange reserves. ‘These restrictions were 
highly discriminatory against goods from the 
dollar area—especially the United States. 
The need for such restrictions has now been 
greatly reduced. The war-ravaged econo- 
mies of Western Europe and Japan have 
been rehabilitated and most of these nations 
have built their gold and foreign exchange 
reserves to quite satisfactory levels. As a 
result, most of the industrialized countries 
of Western were able at the end of 
December 1958 to adopt external converti- 
bility for their currencies, a move which 
eliminated the financial justification for dis- 
criminatory restrictions against U.S. exports. 

The U.S. Government has taken advantage 
of this new situation in world trade and pay- 
ments to press for the rapid removal of im- 
port restrictions and, in particular, those 
restrictions which are discriminatory against 
dollar goods. Our view on the lack of justifi- 
cation for such restrictions has been enunci- 
ated both in international forums such as 
the International Monetary Fund, the meet- 
ings of the contracting parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariff and Trade (GATT), 
and the OEEC and in bilateral representa- 
tions to the governments of our trade part- 
ners. 

The need to do away with restrictions and 
discrimination has been recognized by the 
other industrialized nations and in some of 
the newly developing areas as well, Many 
countries have taken important steps toward 
reducing their restrictions and the discrimi- 
nation which they have practiced against 
the countries which 


Australia, Austria, 
many, Ghana, India, Italy, Japan, Malaya, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Port- 
ugal, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, and the United 
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Kingdom. Some of these countries have 
virtually eliminated discrimination against 
the dollar area. 

The drive to remove quantitative import 
restrictions on dollar goods has received so 
constructive a response and has developed 
such momentum that we can look forward 
confidently to further advances in 
months. We can reasonably hope that by 
the end of the year discrimination against 
our exports will be almost a thing of the 
past. The U.S. Government will continue its 
vigorous efforts toward this end. 

The Department of Commerce presently 
carries on an extensive program of informa- 
tional and promotional activity in the foreign 
trade field. Plans are now underway to 
improve and expand these facilities for ex- 

rs. It is planned that these activities 
will include a strengthening of the Foreign 
Commercial Service in order to provide timely 
detailed information on trade prospects; 
find suitable foreign agents for U.S. firms 
(that is, you); provide oversea facilities for 
the dissemination of promotional material 
by American business firms; assist business 
firms in adapting their promotional activi- 
ties to local needs; arrange appointments 
with prospective purchasers; and the like. 
In addition to these continuing activities, 
the Department of Commerce plans to ex- 
pand its work abroad with respect to trade 
information centers; in providing foreign ex- 
hibits of American products knowr as world 
trade centers; through participation in inter- 
national trade fairs; and through the send- 
ing abroad of trade missions of American 
businessmen to meet with local industry and 
Government groups. These expanded activi- 
ties are likely to prove especially helpful to 
the smaller and medium-sized firms which 
do not have adequate foreign trade informa- 
tion, and to other firms which have not fully 
explored the opportunities which may exist 
in foreign markets. In this manner our Gov- 
ernment is trying to stimulate increased 
interest and efficiency in foreign sales. 

It seems clear to me that the most desir- 
able line of solution is to be found mainly 
on the side of expanding our sales to for- 
eign countries. Many, though not all, of 
the means being suggested on the other 
side—that is, for curbing our payments to 
foreign countries—tend either to raise 
questions of contradiction with some other 
equally important policy objective or to be 
potentially effective only in the short run. 

Happily, however, one of the prime lines 
of attack not only promises to help on both 
sides of the balance of payments account, 
but also coincides fully with one of our most 
important national economic goals. More- 
over, it can be progressively more effective in 
the longer run than in the immediate future. 
I refer to the prudent anti-inflationary man- 
agement of the whole complex of our mone- 
tary and fiscal policies. 

Quite independently of international trade 
and finance, of course, it is of the utmost 
importance that we pursue monetary and 
fiscal policies designed to avoid inflation and 
maintain a stable purchasing power for the 
dollar. Sincere and diligent labor-manage- 
ment cooperation and ingenuity to hold 
down or reduce costs is equally urgent. 

The balance of payments deficit now pre- 
sents one more powerful reason for pursuit 
of sound policies in these fields. By main- 
taining and eventually improving our inter- 
national competitive strength, along with 
our domestic economic strength, wise anti- 
inflationary measures will both facilitate ex- 
pansion of U.S. export sales and temper the 
growth of many competitive imports. They 
will also sustain foreign confidence in the 
value of dollar reserves and thus minimize 
any possibility that those funds might be 
used to drain off our gold reserves. 

Another important line of attack on the 
balance of payments deficit which should be 
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entirely noncontroversial is vigorous diplo- 
matic pressure on our friends and allies 
abroad to complete the job of removing 
anachronistic trade and exchange restric- 
tions discriminating against the entry of our 
goods into their markets. The present ad- 
ministration has pressed energetically for 
such action by foreign governments. These 
efforts, abetted by shifting circumstances in 
the realm of international commerce, have 
been rewarded by very substantial progress 
in the past few years and especially in re- 
cent months. Much remains to be accom- 
plished here, however, and our Government 
must redouble, rather than relax, its vigor 
On these issues. 

To many observers, it has seemed that the 
obvious and easy way to correct the balance 
of payments deficit is to reduce some of our 
expenditures abroad—to tighten our belts 
and live within the means of our receipts 
from foreign transactions. As a generaliza- 
tion, however, and with the reservation that 
certain exceptions may well be in order, I 
would urge that we eschew this line of solu- 
tion, at least unless or until we have unsuc- 
cessfully exhausted the potentials for achiev- 
ing balance through expansion of our sales. 
And I do not think failure is likely if a 
genuine export drive can be mounted. 

The trouble with seeking to cut our ex- 
penditures abroad—still generally speaking— 
is that there are few effective means of doing 
this which do not have highly undesirable or 
self-defeating side-effects. Most devices for 
this purpose would either abridge arbitrarily 
the freedom of choice and the economic wel- 
fare of American individuals and business 
firms, or interfere with the conduct of im- 
portant international responsibilities which 
we have assumed for what most of us view 
as good and sufficient reasons. 

For example, an attempt to restrain the 
outflow of U.S. private capital to foreign 
countries would not only be rightly resented 
by the investors as an inhibition of their 
scope of action and profit opportunities, but 
would run contrary to our national policy 
of stimulating and encouraging economic 
development throughout the free world. 

Raising barriers to imports of industrial 


materials or capital equipment, while per-' 


haps of immediate benefit to the limited 
groups of U.S. producers thus favored, is al- 
ways subject to the strong objection that 
it raises costs, and thus depreciates the com- 
petitive positions, of other American pro- 
ducers, 

Similarly, new barriers to imports of par- 
ticular consumer goods would not only tap 
the consumer’s pocketbook to the detriment 
of other U.S. industries competing for his 
dollar, but would also impinge objectionably 
upon his range of choice in spending his in- 
come. Any attempt to discourage U.S. tour- 
ist travel abroad would be equally open to 
the latter objection, as well as to others on 
political and cultural planes. We should do 
our utmost to develop tourist trade to the 
United States of America and the flow of 
funds it will bring to our shores. 

Moreover, artificially increased restrictions 
on purchases from abroad, whether by in- 
dustry or by consumers, would surely invite 
retaliation by foreign countries and under- 
mine the international cooperation in reduc- 
tion of trade barriers which we have led for 
many years. It would ultimately penalize 
our exporting producers and their employees 
through shrinkage of sales opportunities 
abroad, and thus in the end would not 
even contribute anything lasting to mitiga- 
tion of the balance-of-payments problem. 

In another area there is little doubt that 
we could achieve considerable reduction in 
the balance-of-payments deficit, at least for 
the short run, by cutting back the size of 
our oversea military operations and the ex- 
penditures which they entail. To do this 
solely on balance-of-payments grounds, how- 
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ever, at the cost of weakening our strategic 
position in the cold war, might constitute 
abdication of responsibility for a larger prob- 
lem in order to meet a lesser one. 

While there is probably room for desirable 
economies in oversea military expenditures, 
as in other segments of defense spending, 
changes in the program should generally be 
judged on their own merits. On the whole, 
it seems clear to me that there is less risk 
in accommodating the balance of payments 
to the imperatives of the international mili- 
tary situation than in tailoring the defense 
suit to fit the balance-of-payments cloth. 

Similar considerations, though perhaps 
more controversial, may be advanced against 
the notion of cutting back our foreign- 
aid programs primarily in order to reduce 
the balance-of-payments deficit. Since the 
greater part of the aid is spent on U.S. goods 
and services, despite our liberal and states- 
manlike policy of worldwide competitive-bid 
procurement for some of the more important 
programs, it would require disproportion- 
ately large reductions in foreign-aid outlays 
to achieve a given net effect on the balance 
of payments. Here, too, in the main, the 
programs should be judged on their merits 
in a context much broader than that of the 
balance-of-payments deficit. 

So I return to the thought that primary 
reliance in’ meeting that challenge must be 
placed upon improvement of our interna- 
tional competitive position and expansion of 
our export sales. This is the path that will 
lead to the greatest benefits with the least 
incidental damage to other American objec- 
tives, domestic or international. 

It seems to me that we have barely 
scratched the surface of what our country 
could achieve if we emphasized exports and 
made them a national objective, as do most 
of the industrialized European countries, 
They are export conscious. Goods are de« 
signed and styled specifically for foreign mar- 
kets. They provide servicing of goods abroad 
and much time and effort is spént on foreign 
sales.. The success of many of these pro- 
grams is a very wholesome example to us, 
as we have never made a comparable effort, 
either through private enterprise or the Gov- 
ernment. 

Through the activities of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, we have for many years been en- 
gaged in an effort to promote our foreign 
trade by financial means. From time to time 
our efforts in this field have been reviewed. 
Recently, suggestions have been made that 
the facilities of the US. Government in 
this field, which up to the present time have 
been used largely to provide medium and 
long-term credits and guarantees, should be 
expanded to cover exports which are normal- 
ly traded on the basis of short-term credits. 
A number of other exporting countries have 
provided such facilities for their exporters, 
and there is some evidence that our own 
exporters have on occasion lost business be- 
cause more favorable credit terms were avail- 
able from other countries. We are now ex- 
ploring the neéd and usefulness of additional 
facilities for export credit guarantees and 
financing in the short-term field. 

American business is living in a more com- 
petitive world. The Western European 
economies and that of Japan have recovered 
their health and vigor. The sellers’ market of 
the postwar period is no longer with us and, 
henceforth, American products will move in 
world trade only to the extent that American 
producers are capable of delivering the right 
kind of goods at the right prices. 

There has been a great deal of concern that 
American goods are becoming noncompetitive 
in world markets. However, there is no clear 
evidence to support a conclusion that the 
competitiveness of American producers has 
been impaired. The lower level of our eX- 
ports during 1958 and 1959 was largely due to 
abnormal and special factors. With con- 
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_ tinued economic expansion in Western Eu- 

rope and Canada and increased exports of 
cotton and commerical aircraft already on 
order, we can reasonably anticipate a sub- 
stantial increase in our foreign sales in the 
coming months. ; 

Furthermore, it is important to note that 
in recent years while exports of some US. 
products have declined, U.S. exports of goods 
embodying advanced technology have con- 
tinued to rise. Our advantage in world 
markets has traditionally lain in the innova- 
tional field, in our ability and willingness to 
invest in research and development. We can 
maintain this advantage. Change is the 
natural way of our economic life. In adjust- 
ing to the realities of a new era, business has 
a continuing incentive to develop new prod- 
ucts and to introduce fresh methods of 
production and merchandising. 

Government can go just so far in further- 
ing opportunity, but your own individual 
initiative and effort in development will, in 
the end, bring results for you and the United 
States. ‘ 





Appeal for the Vanishing Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in the 
New York Times magazine of yesterday, 
March 27, appeared an article by our able 
colleague from Wisconsin, the Honorable 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, entitled, “Appeal for 
the Vanishing Primary.” The article 
reflects the freshness and boldness of 
thought that all of us have become ac- 
customed to expect from the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I commend his article 
to readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APPEAL FOR THE VANISHING PrimMarY—A SEN- 
ATOR ANSWERS THOSE WHO WOULD ABANDON 
THE PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENTIAL POLL, AND 
Suacest THAT THE ANSWER TO THEIR CRITI- 
CisMs LIES IN THE EXPANDING SYSTEM 

(By WILLIAM PROXMIRE) 


WASHINGTON.—This Sunday hundreds of 
thousands of Wisconsin citizens are fighting 
out the presidential primary campaign of 
1960. On the steps of churches, over a beer 
in taverns, in dairy barns and kitchens and 
automobiles, the argument, the contradic- 
tion, the agreement, the joking are rolling 
along faster and faster as the April 5 dead- 
line approaches, a deadline that may seal 
the fate of Husrert HumMpuHrReY, and JouHN F. 
KENNEDY. 

The season of the primaries is upon us and 
the people of my State are happily engaged 
in what has become a rare—I think far too 
Trare—American privilege: having a voice in 
deciding who is going to be either of the 
- two (the nominees of the two major parties) 
who will have any chance to become the next 
President of the United States. In future 
weeks and months the people of some other 
States will have a similar opportunity. 

There are a thousand reasons why this is a 
disorganized, irresponsible way for the coun- 
try to be influenced in its choice of the occu- 
pant of so great an office. Many of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of conversations going 
On today in Wisconsin, for example, are ir- 
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relevant to the issues. Thousands of votes 
will be influenced by Muriel Humphrey's 
homey and simple coffee-hour campaigning 
for husband HusBeErtT, or racket-busting Bob 
Kennedy’s tireless farm-to-farm barnstorm- 
ing for brother Jack. And of course, KEN- 
NEDY’s religion is constantly discussed and 
will persuade many. 

Primaries have more serious inadequacies. 
Some were outlined by David Broder in this 
magazine a few weeks ago. Certainly the 
candidates may be hurting each other, and 
our Democratic organization in Wisconsin 
may be suffering a division that will take 
months to repair. And, as Adlai Stevenson 
pointed out in another recent article, the 
primaries impose a severe physical, financial, 
and time-consuming burden on the candi- 
dates. 

A primary costs hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, while often exciting no contest at 
all, This year, for instance, will mark the 
first significant Democratic presidential con- 
test in Wisconsin in 36 years. 

It can be argued that a primary often fails 
to offer voters a meaningful choice. In 10 
of the 15 States that permit presidential 
preferential polls, delegates to the national 
conventions are not bound, and often they 
are little’ influenced, by the voice of the 
people. In the remaining five States dele- 
gates are bound by the primary results. 
But in California a favorite-son delegation 
picked by the Governor will probably be un- 
opposed. Indiana voters are expected to 
have no alternative to KENNEDY. In Mary- 
land, WAYNE Morse is the sole alternative 
to KenneDy. In Oregon Morse will run as 
a favorite son. 

And what kind of choice will the Wis- 
consin voter really have on April 5? Only 
two of the five leading Democratic candi- 
dates are entered in Wisconsin. How about 
Symington or Johnson or Stevenson sup- 
porters? What choice do they have? 

This weakness is only partly answered by 
the obvious fact that only KENNEDY and 
HuMpPHREY chose to enter in Wisconsin. 
All candidates were free to enter. Pre- 
sumably, any candidate really interested in 
the Democratic nomination, and who 
thought he had a very good chance in Wis- 
consin, would try to pick up the delegation 
by submitting his name. 

Another weakness of the Wisconsin pri- 
mary is that normally Republican voters, 
recognizing that Vice President Nrxon is 
unopposed and little needs the prestige of a 
big vote in Wisconsin, can cross over in the 
primary. If they do so in sufficient num- 
bers and the contest is otherwise reason- 
ably close, Republicans can pick the Demo- 
crats’ nominee. 

One answer to this is that-Republicans are 
American citizens, too. Why shouldn’t they 
have a chance to influence the selection of 
the man who may be their next President? 
Of course, many Democrats won't buy this 
answer. They might, however, settle for 
the certainty that Republicans will be a 
minority, and probably a small one, in this 
Democratic primary. 

In view of these serious weaknesses and 
imperfections, what can be said for the 
practice of having the plain voter play such 
@ telling role in answering the big question? 

There are three compelling arguments for 
the primary. 

The first is that in an age of political 
apathy and indifference, of too much pas- 
sive diversion and not nearly enough 
citizen responsibility, the presidential pri- 
mary is exactly the kind of colorful, excit- 
ing, significant contest for public office that 
will persuade the citizen to discharge the 
active responsibility that he so rarely is 


called upon to assume. This is good for the . 


voter as &@ man and asa citizen. 

Besides, there is no more important 
activity for men who want to be Presi- 
dent of the United States than to get out 
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and talk about the Nation’s problems with 
the WNation’s citizens. It is too often a 
temptation for candidates to avoid this 
most essential obligation to democratic 
leaders. 

Wisconsin today affords an excellent exam- 
ple of the benefits to the voters of a presi- 
dential primary campaign. In the past 9 
years I have campaigned intensively five 
times for statewide office in Wisconsin. I 
have met and shaken hands with well over 
@ million Wisconsin citizens during this time. 
Since the presidential campaign began in 
earnest in Wisconsin, I have once again been 
out in the State talking with thousands of 
farmers and workers, tavern keepers and 
hardware merchants, housewives and college 
students. A sharp and exciting change has 
come over my State in the past few weeks. 

Besides the irrelevant conversations, there 
is also a gratifying amount of talk about 
KENNEDY’s battle for labor reform and Hum- 
PHREY's fight for the dairy farmer; discus- 
sion of KenNepy’s strikingly thoughtful, log- 
ical, informed replies to questions—his im- 
pressive mental equipment—and of Hum- 
PHREY’s broad and deep competence in every- 
thing from fiscal policy to foreign policy. 

Secondly, the primary makes sense because 
no one—not brilliantly informed delegates, 
not hard-working party leaders, not mayors 
or Governors or Senators—has as much right 
to say who should be the elected officials of 
a democracy as the plain voter—all the 
voters. And this should apply most strongly 
to the elective office that constitutes the 
greatest authority and heaviest responsibility 
the American people can give to any man. 
It should apply particularly to the primary 
system, because this reduces the choice of 
presidential candidates to two and affords 
the only real choice for the millions of 


‘ Americans who consistently vote for one or 


the other of the major parties in November. 

This is true not only because of the faith 
all Americans presumably share in popular 
democracy. It is true also on the practical 
ground tht the plain voter, with all his 
shortcomings, will usually give a better an- 
swer than the political professionals in cast- 
ing his vote. He will do so because he will 
usually ask the right question. . 

It has been my experience through three 
losing and two winning statewide campaigns 
that the voter almost never votes for a man 
simply because he thinks he will win. On 
the other hand—as I will try to show a little 
later—this is by all odds the major consid- 
eration of the party leader, the public official, 
the delegate. 

Instead, the voter usually tries to answer 
the following question with his ballot: Who 
will make the best President of the United 
States? Often he may not have enough in- 
formation to arrive at the right answer, but 
frequently he will. Today there is the magic 
of television and radio. Newspapers are re- 
porting more fully, fairly and accurately 
than ever before. And both HumpHrey and 
KENNEDY will have talked directly and per- 
sonally to tens of thousands of Wisconsin 
citizens by election day. 

After this kind of intensive campaign 
most plain voters may have a closer under- 
standing of the characters, the minds and 
the attitudes on big issues of the candidates 
than Americans have generally had through- 
out our 170 years of democracy. 

The third reason I vote for the primary 
system is the extremely serious weaknesses 
of the alternatives. The prime alternative 
is the selection of delegates by a State con- 
vention. Thirty-five States do this exclu- 
sively with no public presidential poll. 

Why should such delegates—enjoying the 
wise and personal influence of party leaders, 
Governors, Senators, newspaper editors, top 
business and labor officials—usually better 
informed and more deeply interested than 
other voters—why should these delegates be 
considered such a grim alternative? 
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The answer is evident to anyone who has 
thoughtfully attended a State convention. 
Often a party chairman, a Governor or an 
unofficial but potent leader will actually 
select the delegation to the national presi- 
dential convention. In doing so, the leader, 
if his power is great enough, will pick dele- 
gates who will be amenable to his persua- 
sion. Otherwise, he will unite with other 
party leaders until they can put together 
a strong enough combination to win con- 
vention approval. In any event, State con- 
ventions select the men and women who 
will represent the State in determining the 
presidential nominee on an emphatically 
partisan basis. 

There is one all-pervasive and consistent 
principle: dedication to the welfare and suc- 
cess of the party as an entity. This is rarely 
the national party. It is far more often 
the State party—or even the dominant fac- 
tion of the party within the State. The con- 
vincing argument is: What candidate can do 
the party the most good? The answer to this 
is usually—though not always—which can- 
didate can win? Even a nationally winning 
candidate may not be best for the leaders in 
each State. 

This victory criterion is the dominant one, 
but it is not the only basis of selection. The 
criterion in some cases may be: Will he help 
the ticket most in our State? The answer in 
New York may be quite different from that 
in Mississippi. 

In both State and National conventions 
idealism is obvious. There is earnest con- 
cern with the national interest and a desire 
to nominate the man who will serve the 
Nation most ably. But the cry that never 
fails to bring partisan delegates up fighting 
in the intensely partisan atmosphere of a 
convention is “The man who will win in 
November.” 

From years of experience in campaigns, 
from public opinion polls, from scattered 
primary election results the delegates in gen- 
eral make the best guess they can as to who 
will be most likely to win in November. Of 
course, their decision is tempered. Even the 
most popular candidate cannot win if he is 
not acceptable, for whatever reason, to 
enough powerful State leaders. But, by and 
large, the decision is a giant guess on who 
has the best chance in November. 

How much better to go directly to the 
voter, as Wisconsin is doing, and let him 
decide. At least let him decide how the 
votes of his own State should be cast at the 
national convention, after the voter has asked 
himself, not who will win, but who will make 
the best President. 

I vote for the primary with all its obvious 
weaknesses, and though it has been losing 
ground. From its high point of 22 States, it 
was down to 19 States in 1956. It has fallen 
to 15 this year, and in 1964 the number will 
probably be even less. 

Even in my own Wisconsin, where the 
Nation began the process of popular partici- 
pation in Presidential campaigns by the 
first direct election of delegates to national 
conventions in 1905, the primary is in serious 
danger. The largest newspaper in Wisconsin 
has asked that State officials give earnest 
consideration to abolishing it. Top officials 
of both parties in Wisconsin will be sorely 
tempted to doso. With the grief the primary 
causes party organizations when it works, the 
wonder is that it has survived as long as 
it has. 

For those who believe in popular democ- 
racy, the death of the Presidential primary 
would be a tragedy. If the Presidential pri- 
mary disappears, a passive, apathetic America 
will slumber deeper than ever, as the real 
decisions on who should be President of the 
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United States are determined by a small 
group of deeply interested men and women in 
an atmosphere of almost irresistible parti- 
sanship. s 

No one would contend that the present, in- 
complete system of primaries is perfect, and 
many of us think the whole nomination 
process should be overhauled. To this end 
I shall introduce in the Senate in the near 
future a proposal for a constitutional amend- 
ment for a nationwide Presidential primary 
through which the rank-and-file voters could 
choose their own candidates. 

Public opinion polls over the past few years 
have indicated that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans, no doubt disillusioned 
by what they have seen of the national con- 
ventions since televised coverage began in 
1948, favor such a national primary and want 
a bigger share in choosing Presidential can- 
didates. : 

I propose that in August of Presidential 
election years there be a nationwide primary 
vote to nominate the Presidential candidate 
in each party which qualified by. having 
polled at least 10 percent of the vote in 
the previous Presidential election. To ap- 
pear on the primary ballot, a candidate must 
submit a petition signed by qualified voters 
equal to at least 1 percent of the total vote 
cast for all Presidential candidates in the 
previous election. These petitioners must be 
residents of at least six different States, in- 
cluding two of the States with the largest 
populations, two medium-sized States, and 
two small States. If none of a party’s candi- 
dates receives a majority, a run-off primary 
will be held in September between the two 
in each party with the greatest number of 
votes. 

Tens of millions of American citizens 
would thus select the two men who would 
carry the banners of the Republican and 
Democratic parties in November. The parties 
would continue to hold national conventions 
following the primary, in order to nominate 
their Vice Presidential candidates and to 
write their platforms. Platform writing could 
then enjoy the attention it deserves. The 
party platform would also be, as it should 
be, the direct responsibility of the party’s 
Presidential nominee. 

I would accompany this proposal with an 
election-spending law directly relating to 
these primaries. The law would (1) limit 
the amount that could be spent by, or on 
behalf of, all candidates, and (2) require full 
disclosure of all contributions and expendi- 
tures, above a modest minimum amount, 72 
hours after being received or paid out. 

This highly desirable reform will un- 
doubtedly take some time to bring about— 
if, indeed, it is ever achieved—but in the 
meantime we should retain the primaries 
we have, so that there is at least some op- 
portunity for plain people to influence the 
nomination. 

The presidential primary is not yet dead. 
It desperately needs improvement. But it is 
well worth fighting for and saving. 

The big issue in this Congress in 1960 
has been the battle over the right of all 
Americans—specifically the southern Ne- 
groes—to vote. What a paradox it is that, 
at the very time we are so deeply and prop- 
erly concerned with this fight, we are pas- 
sively permitting almost all Americans to 
lose the big share of their presidential 
franchise. 

In an America that was founded and has 
flourished on democracy and that is still 
dedicated at great cost and risk to fighting 
for democracy throughout the world, the 
right of at least some plain Americans to 
have a voice in the primary election of their 
President should be enlivened, not killed. 
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The Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Christian Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most remarkable leaders of our time 
is the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, 
the distinguished Negro minister. 

On March 10, 1960, Dr. King made an 
address at Goshen College, Goshen, Ind., 
a summary of which was prepared by 
Guy F. Hershberger, professor of history 
and sociology at the college. Dr. Hersh- 
berger’s summary, which appeared in 
the Elkhart Truth of March 17, 1960, 
follows: 

Martin L. KinG: Proressor’s VIEW 


Martin Luther, King is more than a cham- 
pion of civil rights. 

He is a minister of the Gospel whose roots 
are deep in the Christian heritage. 

He speaks out of the deep religious experi- 
ence and the sacrificial suffering of his own 
people. He has repudiated all violence. 

Even though his suffering and that of his 
people has been far greater than that of 
the Founding Fathers, the movement which 
he leads was initiated, not by a “shot heard 
round the world.” 

It was founded in the church amidst 
hymns of praise and humble petitions from 
a thousand hearts. 


“IF YOU HAVE WEAPONS, TAKE THEM HOME” 


It was in this setting that Dr. King’s 
spoken word was heard round the world; a 
word in behalf of freedom, yes; but also a 
word of love and mercy toward those who 
oppose freedom. 

There were adversaries, some of them des- 
perate. They even bombed his house. But 
when the crowds gathered about the ruins, 
some muttering thoughts of revenge, the 
fearless voice of Martin Luther King spoke 
softly once more, but clearly so that all could 
hear: 

“If you have weapons take them home. 
If you do not have them, please do not seek 
to get them. Remember the words of Him 
who said, “He who lives by the sword shall 
perish by the sword. Love your enemies. 
Pray for them that despitefully use you.” 

G. M. Trevelyan, the British historian, has 
said: “Close your eyes to John Woolman one 
century and you will get John Brown the 
next, with Grant to follow.” 

Obviously King is far closer to the spirit 
of Woolman than to that of most 19th cen- 
tury antislavery crusaders; and if his peo- 
ple continue to follow his steps the Nation 
need not fear the outcome. 

Should they fail to follow him, however, 
and should a new Garrison or a Lovejoy ap- 
pear, the next might easily be a John Brown, 
or a Nat Turner perhaps, with bitter fruits 
to follow. 

KING SEEKS PEACEFUL CHANGE 


What they do, however, will be determined 
not so much by King and his people as it 
will by the rest of us who hold within our 
hands the power of the filibuster, whether in 
the Senate or in the local community. 

Martin Luther King is engaged in a heroic 
effort to bring about an inevitable social 
change in a peaceful manner, 
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If the church, the school, the community, 
and the Nation support him, his people will 
continue to follow. 

If we fail him they may turn to other 
leadership and then we may expect the 
whirlwind, not only on the national but 
also on the international scene. 

Citizens disturbed about communism and 
subversive influence would do well to divert 
their activity from name-calling directed 
against the Supreme Court and against re- 
ligious and educational leaders who have 
a concern for the welfare of underprivileged 
and minority peoples at home and abroad. 

Instead they should ponder the following 
letter recently received from my friend Lewis 
Waiyaki of Nairobi, Kenya (East Africa), a 
graduate of Goshen College, and now a stu- 
dent at the University of London, 


FROM NAIROBI TO GOSHEN COLLEGE 


*T am writing regarding my younger 
brother Peter. He wishes to study in 
America and it is my desire and hope that 
he should go to Goshen College. 

“There are very few places for colonial 
and commonwealth students in British 
universities. * * * 

“We are going through a difficult time in 
my country. The removal of colonial rule is 
clearly in sight but frankly I do not know 
how we shall be able to find suitable men 
for the task which lies ahead. 

“Of course you and I would hope that men 
who will have the responsibility of guiding 
our country in the years to come will be 
people who accept the path of Christ. * * * 
In facing this problem America has re- 
sponded but I fear not sufficiently. 

“It gives me sorrow to know that the 
country which is showing generosity to us is 
the Soviet: Union while the Christian coun- 
tries of the West remain practically idle. 
* * * Already a large number (of students 
from Kenya) are going to Russia and the 
countries of the East where our people have 
been promised any number of scholarships. 


CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN MENNONITES 
“To face the Russian challenge we have 


formed an oversea education body to or-. 


ganize scholarships abroad and, of course, 
to advise intending students. 

“For the present I am representing that 
body in Europe. * * * I hope and pray that 
Mennonites in America * * * can see the 
challenge and face it before it is too late. 
(This desire) is based on the fact that they 
are Christian pacifists (to which I am com- 
mitted) and they do not have a colonial his- 
tory. I think with their help we can build a 
place in Kenya for all of God’s children.” 
The New York Times of February 24 re- 
. ported the opening this year of a new uni- 
versity in Moscow for students from Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

To be known as the University of Priend- 
ship of Peoples, it will offer specialized train- 
ing of from 4 to 8 years with all expenses 
paid. 

Enrollment for the first year is to be 500 
students with future enrollments increased to 
3,000 to 4,000. 

The objective is to attract young teachers 
and specialists from the underdeveloped 
countries as part of a campaign to win the 
Support of the peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 

If half of what is here promised is actually 
done while Americans drag their feet on the 
Whole question of foreign aid, where will 
‘African students go for their education? 

And if students of color are expelled from 
American colleges because they wish to sit 
while eating at the dimestore lunch counter, 
will African students want to come to 
America? 


NAIROBI, GOSHEN, AND ELKHART 


We must not think for a moment that 
Peter Waiyaki does not know all about the 
Present situation in Montgomery and the 
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South. This story reached Nairobi as soon as 
it came to Goshen or Elkhart. 

Does anyone really believe that American 
policymakers have no business being sensi- 
tive to world opinion? 

And shall we listen to those who classify 
Martin Luther King and Benjamin Mays, his 
mentor, as Communists and subversives? 
(This has been charged.) 

Or shall we look to him as a great hope 
for a new day, on both the national and the 
international scene, and also work for the 
goal to which he aspires? 

Or failing that, are we ready to accept 
the possible alternative of a fanatical, violent 
leadership capturing the mind of the people 
of color, a leadership represented by such as 
Elijah Muhammed, perhaps? 


Mr. Speaker, I should like also to in- 
clude in the Recorp the following article 
on Dr. King’s address from the South 
Bend Tribune of March 11, 1960: 
MartTIn LUTHER KING PLEADS FOR EQUALITY 

(By Louise Purvis) 

GosHEN.—‘Negro students in the South are 
determined to continue their sitdown strikes 
in spite of expulsion and arrests. They are 
not at all afraid.” 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Southern Negro 
leader made this assertion Thursday night 
in the Goshen College Union auditorium 
where he appeared on the lecture-music 
series. 

Dr. King, who Wednesday sent a telegram 
to President Eisenhower requesting him to 
instruct the Attorney General to investigate 
the Gestapolike methods and reign of ter- 
ror of Montgomery, Ala., law-enforcement 
agencies, said he was returning to Mont- 
gomery immediately following the lecture to 
appear in court this morning with 35 stu- 
dents arrested Tuesday by police there. 

A believer in passive resistance, Dr. King, 
copastor with his father of the Ebenezer 
Baptist Church in Atlanta, Ga., and former 
pastor of the Dexter Avenue Baptist Church 
in Montgomery, spoke on “The Future of 
Integration.” He conducted a question and 
answer period following the lecture. 

He said there have been three distinct 
periods in the United States for the Negro 
over the years and in each period there finally 
came a decision from the Supreme Court to 
give validity to the Negro’s quest for free- 
dom. 

LISTS THREE PERIODS 


He cited the first period, from 1619-1863 as 
the period of slavery, then the second pe- 
riod, from 1863-1954 as the period of re- 
stricted emancipation. Finally, he said, they 
are in the period of constructive desegrega- 
tion which began with the Supreme Court 
decision in 1954 making segregation unlaw- 
ful. 

“We have broken loose from the Egypt of 
slavery. We moved through the wilderness 
of segregation. We stand now on the border 
of the promised land of integration,” he 
said. 

He said the Nation is faced not only with 
@ moral challenge but with national sur- 
vival, since peoples all over the world are 
looking to this country for leadership in 
racial issues. 

To solve the problem, Dr. King offered sev- 
eral suggestions. He said we must look to 
the Federal Government to play its role in 
implementing the law of the land. Then we 
must have religion and education to change 
the attitudes and hearts of the people. 

IDEALS OF BROTHERHOOD 


He said that liberals in the North must 
stand up and say discrimination is wrong. 
“What is needed now is a liberalism com- 
mitted to the ideals of brotherhood.” 

“White moderates in the South must take 
a stand,” he said. “There are many thou- 
sands of them, but they are silent because 
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they are afraid of social, political, and eco- 
nomic reprisals. He said the Nation must 
look to the churches for leadership, and 
finally, “the Negro himself must move peace- 
fully and with love for his oppressors.” 

Dr. King said, “All over the South the 
Negro is rising up and saying he is deter- 
mined to be free, he is tired of the yoke of 
oppression.” His determination is growing 
every day, Dr. King said, but “he must never 
strive to substitute one tyranny for another. 
Black supremacy would be just as dangerous 
as white.” ‘ 


CHARGES GESTAPO TACTICS 


Dr. King claimed that police agencies in 
Montgomery have been acting like a gestapo 
force, going into private homes, invading pri- 
vate meetings, blocking telephone conversa- 
tions, and tapping telephones. “They say 
they will fill up the jails with the Negroes,” 
he charged. 

During the question and answer period, he 
said the sit-down strikes were spontaneous 
in the beginning, but are now being given 
backing and support by many groups, in- 
cluding the NAACP and the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, of which he is 
president. He said the movement started in 
Greensboro, N.C., and has spread to 37 com- 
munities and almost every State in the South. 

“The strikes will arouse the dozing con- 
science of the South,” he predicted. 


REFUTES MARRIAGE PLANS 


He also scorned the idea that a desire for 
intermarriage with the white race has any 
bearing on the issue of civil rights. “The 
basic aim of the Negro is to be the white 
man’s brother, not his brother-in-law,” he 
insisted. 

Dr. King was introduced by Dr. Guy F. 
Hershberger, professor of sociology at 
Goshen College, who met him on former 
occasions at meetings in the South of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 

He spoke of Dr. King, who became a world 
figure when he was only 27 years old during 
the bus boycott in Montgomery several years 
ago, as a maker of history. 





An Exposé of Charity Rackets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Where Does Your Charity Dol- 
lar Go?” written by Peter Maas, Look 
staff. writer, which appeared in the 
March 15, 1960, issue of Look magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuere Dogs Your CuHartry Dotiar Go? 

(By Peter Maas) 

RIVALRY AND RACKETS IN MANY AREAS OF PHI- 
LANTHROPY CUT DEEPLY INTO THE DONATIONS 
OF MILLIONS OF AMERICANS 
If you bought tickets recently so that “un- 

derprivileged children” could see a circus, 

you may have added to the take of chiselers 
who are now on their way to another town. 
to pull the same racket. 

If you were one of those who gave nearly 
$4 million to the National Kids Day Founda- 
tion to help “kids who are poor, ill housed, 
and neglected,” not a nickel of your contri- 
bution directly aided any child. 
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If you received a dollar bill from the Na- 
tional Cancer Hospital of America and re- 
sponded, as did thousands of others who 
contributed some $630,000 to save victims 
like 5-year-old Johnnie Jones “* * * whose 
freckles light up the neighborhood,” you 
were duped. No such hospital ever existed, 
and no patients were ever treated. 

These are only a few examples of what can 
happen to your charity dollar through mis- 
representation, enormous “expenses,” or out- 
right fraud. In countless other cases, chari- 
ties may not be swallowing your dollar, but 
they are devoting only a portion of what they 
collect to the advertised causes. This comes 
at a time when Americans are being bom- 
barded as never before by appeals from coast 
to coast. 

In San Francisco, a young accountant 
earning $7,500 a year toted up 178 national 
and local calls for his financial help last 
year. A well-known New York businessman, 
whose yearly income exceeds $50,000, esti- 
mates that he annually receives close to 500 
pleas for aid. In Chicago, a housewife who 
has to make do on a $60 weekly budget found 
she had donated to 31 different drives within 
the past 12 months and recalls at least 2 
dozen additional requests to serve as a vol- 
unteer solicitor. 

What happens to your dollar in this un- 
bridied competiton? Even for the worthiest 
causes, a hefty chunk of it is quickly wasted 
in high fundraising costs. Among the major 
national health agencies, the chief battlers 
for the charity buck, only the Damon Run- 
yon Cancer Fund deducts nothing for ex- 
penses. But low fundraising costs appeal 
to contributors, so elaborate accounting 
techniques are employed by many other 
charities to make these costs seem mini- 
mum. The most popular ploy today is to 
charge off fundraising costs to education, 
A flagrant example is the National Tubercu- 
losis Association. Over 23 cents of every dol- 
lar you shell out for its Christmas-seal cam- 
paign is really eaten up by fundraising ex- 
penses. But most NTA locals simply charge 
off 40 percent of the fundraising cost to 
health education. 

The NTA’s justification for this procedure 
is based on a 24-year study of its operation 
made 20 years ago by an accountant and 
senior student in business administration 
at Columbia University. The association’s 
executive director declares that the figure 
has been reviewed periodically. It has also 
been reviewed and fiatly rejected by one of 
the most effective charity-control boards in 
the country, the Los Angeles Social Service 
Commission. 

Most of us have no other choice than to 
accept a charity's version of what it does 
with our money. In Los Angeles, however, 
every appeal undergoes stiff scrutiny by So- 
cial Service Commission auditors. In 1958, 
the last year for which complete figures are 
available, not one top health agency chapter 
there got a commission endorsement for 
keeping campaign costs to 15 percent of its 
take. In addition, the commission found 
that actual fundraising totals ran as much 
as three times the amount originally claimed 
for them. 

Caught in the competitive crush, even the 
most reputable charities today resort to var- 
ious stratagems to avoid being accused of 
high fundraising costs. One in New York 
City is The Lighthouse, an organization for 
the blind. In addition to its annual appeal, 
is raises money through the door-to-door 
sale of handicrafts made by blind workers. 
The salesmen are not blind. They used to 
operate on a commission basis—until the 
New York State Charities Registration Bu- 
reau classified them as fund raisers and their 
commissions as fundraising expenses. The 
Lighthouse now sells its wares outright to 
the salesmen, who, in turn, peddle them to 
the public. “It’s a miserable situation,” says 
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Bernard Perlman, able chief of the registra- 
tion bureau. “They still invoke the name of 
The Lighthouse and often end up by earning 
twice as much as the blind people who are 
supposed to be benefiting.” 

Another result of intense competition has 
been an increase in the number of special 
events—one of the costliest ways of raising 
money for charity. At best, an agency nets 
barely more than half the proceeds. This 
is true even of a carefully planned benefit 
like the National Foundation’s traditional 
Franklin D. Roosevelt memorial concert in 
New York .City, for which tickets are sold 
all over the country. 

In amateur hands, the results of a special 
event can be disastrous. In a western city, 
a group of women sponsored a fancy gala for 
a hospital in the name of a local diskjockey 
who had died of cancer. They finally raised 
about $21,000—at a cost of more than $18,- 
000. 
Along with the rash of appeals has come 
one promotion, stunt and gimmick after an- 
other, striving to enlist your sympathy—and 
your dollar. The most spectacular is the 
telethon, still widely used by several causes. 
How effective is it? A man who produced 22 
telethons told me, “a telethon is considered 
a@ roaring success if the charity gets 40 per- 
cent of the gross. Some of them are lucky 
they don’t lose money.” 

For the most part, this isn’t due to un- 
fulfilled pledges. Telephone verification of 
donations, along with swift pickups by car, 
usually results in an 85 to 90 percent collec- 
tion average. The problem is the high cost 
of putting on the telethon. Some promoters 
pocket as much as 10 percent of the gross, 
plus expenses. The television station must 
be reimbursed for pre-empted time, plus 
overtime costs. The sanction of Theatre 
Authority, a national organization that 
passes on benefit appearances by performers, 
has to be obtained. If it is, Theatre Author- 
ity receives 10 percent of all contributions 
under $100, to distribute to various actors’ 
charities. 

In New York City, performers will often 
go on telethons for minimum fees or none 
at all, because of the city’s status in the 
entertainment world. But outside New York, 
with few exceptions, “nobody does nothing 
for nothing.” A telethon producer describes 
what happens: “You usually import a cadre 
of three to five performers—a master of cere- 
monies, maybe a pitchwoman, a male and/or 
female vocalist and a children’s star for 
Sunday morning. After that, you recruit 
local talent. If any of it is professional, you 
pay the prevailing scale. If the city has 
a strong religious or ethnic group whose 
support you need, you make a deal so its pet 
charity gets acut. You pay for the installa- 
tion and, in some cases, a month’s charge 
for each studio telephone. Except for the 
volunteers, you pay for just about every- 
thing else. The vital thing is to have kids 
on camera, the kids who are going to be 
saved. That’s what brings the money in. 
After all, a telethon is basically an 18-hour 
emotional tin cup.” 

What else dissipates your dollar? How 
much actually goes into salaries? No figures 
are more closely guarded. They never ap- 
pear in health agencies’ annual reports. To 
a direct inquiry, the reply is, “I’m afraid 
that’s an internal matter.” 

Recently, however, I uncovered three “in- 
side” budgets, which reveal charity-salary 
statistics never before published. In each 


‘case, payroll expenditures turned out to 


be the biggest single item. The budgets 
were for three top affiliates of national 
appeals. 

The first budget was that of a local of 
the American Heart Association. Of the 
three, it had the lowest salary overhead. 
In accordance with national policy, the local 
retained three quarters of the money it 
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raised. About 40 percent of this—around 
$280,000—went for salaries. 

The second was that of a chapter of the 
American Cancer Society. Its national head- 
quarters gets half the local take. Out of *he 
chapter's half, over $300,000—or some 55 per- 
cent of the total—went for wages. 

The third was that of a branch of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. It hung 
on to nearly 90 cents of every dollar it raised. 
It also wound up the year spending more 
than 55 percent of its funds just for payroll 
purposes. In cold cash, this added up to 
almost $400,000. 

How much of your dollar goes to research? 
In most instances, only a small part of it 
ends up there. The one major exception, 
the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund, is sup- 
ported by the Walter Winchell Foundation; 
it uses all of your contributions for research. 
Of the bigger agencies, the American Heart 
Association devotes the largest slice of its 
budget for research projects. Next is the 
American Cancer Society. 

The rest are doing well if their research 
allocations equal their fund-raising ex- 
penses. Even the old National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, now simply the 
National Foundation, spent twice as much 
on fund raising as on research, from 1938 
to 1958. 

One of the worst performances has been 
turned in by the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. NTA always beats the drum for 
more medical research around fund-raising 
time. But it actually spent less than $700,- 
000 for research last year out of the $25 mil- 
lion you gave its various chapters. Of the 
three major drugs now being used to treat 
TB, the association can claim only a fleeting 
role in discovering one. In finding and 
developing the other two—including the 
most important one—it played no part what- 
ever. Outside the research field, local NTA 
chapters generally do a commendable job in 
alerting communities against respiratory 





health hazards and in locating new TB cases, - 


Today, trying to track down what hap- 
pens to your dollar is hard enough. How to 
give it has also become a bewildering prob- 
lem. There are two embattled camps try- 
ing to collect it from you. On one side are 
the community United Funds, which raise 
money for a host of health and welfare 
causes in single “give-once-for-all” pack- 
ages. On the other are the “big-four” 
health agenciest—polio, heart, tuberculosis 
and cancer—which conduct independent 
campaigns. 

About 1,200 United Funds are in opera- 
tion. They have extremely low fund-raising 
costs. They also cut down on the plague of 
multiple drives, while at the same time they 


protect weak but worthwhile causes that 


might otherwise be lost in the shuffle. 

Advocates of separate drives for new health 
agencies advance this argument: If not 
allowed to have its own fund drive, a new 
agency would never get off the ground. By 
and large, the people in charge of United 
Funds do not favor admission of new agen~- 
cies, because each such admission increases 
the amount of money to be raised. 

Some United Funds are tremendously suc- 
cessful, especially in industrial centers where 
they have energetic backing from labor and 
management. Many, however, fall short of 
their annual goals. Lack of top leadership 
is one reason. The refusal of the “big-four” 
agencies to participate is another. The Na- 
tional Foundation has never allowed any 
affiliates to hook up with United Funds. The 
American Heart Association and the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association will not let 
any more locals join those already in United 
Funds. The American Cancer Society has 
ordered all its chapters out this year. 

An established health agency that figures 
it has enough muscle to go for a bigger slice 
of the philanthropic pie by itself won’t buy 
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cooperative charity drives, even if this means 
riding roughshod over some of its member- 
ship or shouldering aside other appeals. The 
American Cancer Society is a case in point. 
Now sure of its hold on the pocketbooks of 
millions of donors, the society commanded 
its chapters to get out of every United Fund, 
without ever seriously trying to set up a 
system where some chapters could stay in 
those United Funds that are successful. 

Many chapters protested the edict; over 40 
actually quit the society. The most sense- 
less was in Detroit, home of the first and best 
United Fund, which last fall shot past its 
annual goal for the 11th consecutive time. 
When its Detroit unit elected to stay in the 
United Fund, the American Cancer Society 
gave up some $800,000 as its allocation for 
this year, some 13,000 volunteer workers and 
what it had cited as one of the country’s best 
cancer-education programs. The society is 
now forming rival locals in the areas where 
its chapters pulled out. In Detroit, it has al- 
ready done so. Most observers predict a long, 
costly war. As a friend of charity told me, 
“Cancer is a dreadful disease; it deserves 
every cent I can give to help stamp it out. 
But I don’t see why I have to pay to help 
stamp out the United Funds too.” 

At the same time, the number of health 
drives continues to mushroom wildly. There 
are some 19 national outfits currently passing 
the hat for the blind, three for cancer, three 
for muscular dystrophy, two for polio, two 
more for arthritis and rheumatism, and at 
least one each for about 40 other afflictions. 
How sensibly do you give to them? 

Actual national health needs seem to play 
little or no part in eliciting the support of 
most Americans. There are, for instance, 
more facilities for training and supplying 
seeing-eye dogs than there are blind people 
who want them The Seeing Eye, Inc., has 
so much money available that it has stopped 
soliciting and says, “No blind person is ever 
refused a dog because of lack of funds.” 
Despite this, at least nine other guide-dog 
appeals continue to rake in millions of 
dollars. 

You contribute about the same amount 
annually for 9 million severe cases of mental 
illness as for 200,000 sufferers from muscular 
dystrophy. Although there are 10 times as 
many retarded children as cerebral palsy 
victims, you gave the latter cause 4 times 
as much, The help given 250,000 multiple- 
sclerosis cases was about equal to that given 
31 million sufferers from arthritis and 
rheumatism. 

For fund raisers, the reason for this dis- 
parity is simple: To be successful, an appeal 
has to make you give “emotionally” and 
“from the heart.” This means that the 
ideal cause has to have a “good child image” 
or “fear’’—preferally both—going for it. 

The classic case is the National Founda- 
tion, by far the biggest agency in the his- 
tory of health appeals. Since 1938, you have 
contributed nearly -$520 million to it. In 
its heyday, it came close to convincing 
America that infantile paralysis was the 
country’s No. 1 disease menace. Its souped- 
up drives—keyed heavily to children, hope 
for the afflicted and parental fear for those 
still untouched—are generally credited with 
turning the trick. A San Francisco doctor 
recalls, “When polio hit town, we had two 
epidemics on our hands. One was polio; 
The other was hysteria.” 

Polio is a cruel crippler. But, in fact, the 
‘National Foundation was always first among 
the major health agencies in fundraising 
and last in the number of victims needing 
care.. Its big bankroll became the envy of 
every other agency. One year, the combined 
expense and special travel account of just 
the National Foundation’s president, Basil 
O’Connor, was about $72,000. O’Connor 
draws no salary. 

Your dollars, as the National Foundation 
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is always quick to point out, paid for the 
Salk vaccine. But your dollars also con- 
tributed indirectly toward a Thunderbird 
sports car for O%Connor. The car was @ pres- 
ent to him in 1956 on his 65th birthday. 
The money was raised through a solicitation 
of foundation employees, whose salaries are 
paid out of your contributions. 

For a number of years, your dollars also 
picked up the tab of a National Foundation 
public relations specialist, one of whose 
functions was to travel abroad annually to 
look for photogenic children. The children 
were then flown to California to appear on a 
polio publicity float in the Rose Bowl 
parade. 

Last year, you paid $25,000 in effect for 
the services and expenses of a public-rela- 
tions man under contract to the National 
Foundation to put on a one-evening fund- 
raising affair, the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Memorial Concert. ; 

You have paid well over a million dollars 
in a single year to a New York printer who 
supplies the National Foundation with bro- 
chures, pamphlets and so on, without having 
to bid for the contract. It is reasonable to 
assume that competitive bidding on much 
of this work would result in greater economy 
and efficiency. 

How much of your dollar, meanwhile, do 
the rackets get? 

In city after city, matronly women still 
stalk the sidewalks shaking cannisters for 
vague appeals. Afterward comes the tradi- 
tional split: 40 percent for the shaker, 40 
for the promoter, and 20 for the charity— 
if it actually exists. 

A classic case of chicanery around the 
country is the charity circus. A circus man 
comes to town, approaches a local charity and 
guarantees it a few hundred dollars in return 
for its sponsorship of the show. Next, a 
“bolilerroom” operation gets underway. 
This consists of high-pressure sales pitches 
by telephone solicitors. The targets are 
business and professional people who can be 
counted on to buy batches of tickets. Ads 
for the program are also an important item. 
The cheapest ones—which simply say “Com- 
pliments of a Friend’—are pushed, because 
the same space can be sold over and over 
again. 

A favorite gambit involving a circus took 
place in Buffalo recently. It was the 
Underprivileged Children Appeal. Tele- 
phone solicitors pressured firms into buying 


batches of tickets for orphans and less-for-— 


tunate children in local institutions. A spot 
check reported by the better busines bu- 
reau revealed that tickets thus sold far out- 
numbered the children able to use them. 
One institution, for example, reported re- 
ceiving over 200 tickets for its 30 young 
wards. 

Enormous fundraising costs also drain 
away your dollar on a national level, particu- 
larly among some veterans’. groups. “Most of 
the cash ends up in the hands of commercial 
sharpshooters. Take the Military Order of 
the Purple Heart. It contracted with a mail- 
ing house to send out unordered boxes of 
Christmas cards to the public. The mailing 
house first got its expenses back, then split 
the rest of your donations 50-50 with the 
Purple Heart. 

Big money is involved in some of .these 
operations. One year the American Vet- 
erans of World War II (AMVETS) authorized 
fundraising mailing of seals, calendar iden- 
tification cards, neckties, greeting cards, ona 
flower seeds. A generous public responded 
to the tune of nearly $2 million. The net to 
AMVETS, $307,000. 

Another veterans’ outfit, now out of busl- 
ness, was the National Association of Vet- 
erans’ Employment Councils (NAVEC). Dur- 
ing a 22-month canter through your wallets— 
using ballpoint pen mailings as its gim- 
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mick—the association pulled in $2.1 million. 
Expenses were $1.9 million. Its declared 
purpose was to get work for handicapped vet- 
erans. The House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs reported that NAVEC furnished a list 
of 348 individuals it claimed to have helped. 
The committee was able to verify only 188, 
most of whom, it found, had been given 
part-time, ». OF seasonal jobs. 
Eighty of these were employed as NAVEC 
fun 


draisers. 

Almost all national charity rackets toduy 
revolve around unordered merchandise. A 
promoter approaches a struggling charity 
and offers to take over its fund-raising prob- 
lems. In return, he gets the use of the 
charity’s name to unload his cheap product, 
usually accompanied by a request for a dona- 
tion of a dollar or more. The ball-point pen 
or other product probably cost him around 
8 cents. In addition, he charges a fat fee 
for all his services. The charity is lucky 
if it receives 10 percent of the proceeds. 
The charity either doesn’t know or doesn’t 
care, since even this much money is probably 
more than it has ever got before. As Special 
Assistant U.S. District Attorney Frank Mc- 
Garr told me, “It’s a cute little game. Every- 
body comes out ahead except the public.” 

There are four basic steps you can take to 
protect yourself: 

1. Never give to any street solicitor unless 
the drive has been officially certified by your 
community. Los Angeles has solved the 
problem by banning all such appeals. 

2. Under no circumstances should you ever 
respond to an appeal by telephone. In- 
variably, this means that a “boiler-room” 
operation is playing you for what it can get. 

3. Never donate to any cause that has sent 
you unordered merchandise. You are under 
no obligation to return it. If you mail back 
a contribution, you can be certain that most 
of it will not reach the unfortunates for 
whom the charity was organized. Nationally, 
there are two outstanding exceptions: the 
seal campaigns for the National Tuberculosis 
Association and the Crippled Children’s So- 
ciety. 

4. If in doubt, chéck with your local better 
business bureau. 

Rackets notwithstanding, nobody seriously 
questions the place of charity appeals in 
America. However, there is increasing evi- 
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_ dence that the house of charity must set 


itself in order. The chaotic competition that 
currently exists simply adds up to a ruinous 
waste of your dollar. 

Already, there are increasing signs of revolt 
on the part of contributors. Mrs. Evelyn 
Spaulding, energetic general manager of the 
Los Angeles Social Service Commission, notes, 
“The public is getting smarter all the time.” 

In 1959, Americans gave some $7 billion to 
philanthropy. The share for health and wel- 
fare causes has dwindled steadily for the 
past 5 years. In Los Angeles, the total ‘take 
for the 10 top health and welfare drives 
dropped nearly $2 million last year. In 
Cleveland, cancer, heart, and polio all slipped 
below levels they had reached 5 years ago. 
The new expanded program of the National. 
Foundation also fell far short of its expecta- 
tions last year, and a supplementary drive 
was required. The Red Cross, in its drive, 
missed its goal by a whopping $12 million. 
What is the solution? 

There are almost as many answers as ap< 
peals. Some experts believe that local con- 
trol with teeth in it, as in Los Angeles, is 
the only way out. Others have put forth 
the idea of having one national appeal for 
all health causes and another for welfare. 

In Detroit, the executive vice 
president of the United Fund, Walter Laid- 
law, said, “I think there ought to be a full 
congressional investigation. of the whole 
field. If Congress can regulate labor unions, 
it can do the same with charities.” 
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In New York, at last, two national health 


lesson from recent television developments, 
we should move to clean up the situation 
before it deteriorates further. * * * I believe 
that, for the of the public and 
the agencies, a sort of Dun & Bradstreet rat- 
ing bureau should be set up independently 
of the agencies.” 

In the end, you will have to decide. It’s 
your dollar. 





Restoring an Abused Word 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial appearing in the Idaho States- 
man, published in Boise, Idaho, dated 
March 19, 1960. It contains a most ex- 
cellent definition of the word “patriot- 
ism” written by Mrs. Carolyn Frieze, 
chairman of Americanism month for 
Capital Post No. 136 of the auxiliary of 
the American Legion. ‘The people of the 
United States are taking the word “pa- 
triotism” far too lightly. 

The editorial follows: 

RESTORING AN ABUSED WoRD 


One word which—like patriotism, liberty, 
and loyalty—has been sadly abused and dis- 
torted and debased is the word “American- 
ism.” 

Once held in high esteem by every Ameri- 
can, it has been so thoroughly worked over 
by busy wrecking crews of “one worlders” 
and intellect saboteurs that it’s now all too 
generally rated as a word that’s corny, or 
descriptive of something to be ashamed of. 

It’s desperately in need of restoration to its 
original high standing as a word expressive 
of the lofty ideals this Nation stands for and 
of its national heritage of inestimable worth. 

A sort of stigma has been attached to this 
word “Americanism” by process of deceit and 
trickery, downgrading its true meaning and 
significance. 

It may best be restored, perhaps, by re- 
assertion of a clear, honest, and readily un- 
derstandable definition. 

Such a definition has been provided by a 
Boise woman, Mrs. Carolyn Frieze, chairman 
of Americanism month for Capital Post No. 
136 of the auxiliary of the American Legion. 
Here it is: 

“First and foremost, Americanism to me 
means regard for the individual, the dignity 
of the human being. 

“It means equality under the law, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness; it means the 
freedom to carve out one’s destiny; the right 
to work and save, to plan and hope; to match 
wits and strength, and no disgrace if to fail; 
it means the right to try again, head up and 
chin high; it means the common good, the 
welfare of the community and Nation.” 

No high-flown, esoteric language, this. It’s 
a plain, concise statement in words everybody 
understands, pointing truly to the goals 
toward which all decent people strive, and 
setting forth a declaration to which they 
gladly subscribe. 

All those of us who cherish our American- 
ism are under obligation to its author. 
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The Nation’s Last Redoubt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


~ Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp another 
very excellent editorial from the Au- 
gusta (Ga:) Chronicle entitled ‘“‘The Na- 
tion’s Last Redoubt.” The editor of this 
newspaper, Mr. Louis Harris, has done a 
very good job in giving a critical analysis 
to his readers of the so-called civil rights 
bill as passed by the House. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE NATION’s LAST REDOUBT 


Vote-hungry politicians in the House have 
propelled the United States a step closer 
to totalitarianism with passage of what they 
have chosen to call a “civil rights” bill. 
Their action leaves to the 18 beleaguered 
southerners in the Senate the almost hope- 
less task of blocking the leftist movement. 

What the House has enacted, in its five- 
point measure, is a bill that largely ignores 
the Constitution of the United States and 
bypasses the people of this Nation whose 
sole right it is to alter that document. 

To two points in the legislation there can 
be no great objection. One is that which 
requires local election officials to preserve 
election records for at least 2 years and per- 
mits Justice Department officials to examine 
them on demand. The other makes it a 
Federal crime to flee across a State line to 
escape prosecution for bombing or setting fire 
to any building or vehicle, or for threats or 
false reports of bombing. 

The otheg three points, however, clearly 
infringe upon the “rights” of each of the 
50 States and the citizens thereof. 

Let’s take a look at the voting referee pro- 
vision, for instance, as seen through the eyes 
of Representative EDwin D. WILLIs, of Louis- 
iana. Upon complaint, the Attorney General 
requests a Federal court to “make a finding” 
whether discrimination exists against Negro 
voters “pursuant to a pattern or practice.” 

The bill does not define what constitutes 
a pattern or practice and the decision on this 
question is left entirely to the discretion, 
whims, or prejudices of the judge who, in- 
cidentally, may come from any section of 
the country. 

After the judge, under guidance of the 
Attorney General and without any specific 
provisions for a hearing on the part of the 
State involved, makes a finding that a pat- 
tern of discrimination exists, the decree 
would establish a conclusive presumption 
that all Negroes, even those not a party to 
the initial proceedings, have in fact been dis- 
criminated against. 

It would make it totally unnecessary for 
them to prove any alleged discrimination on 
account of race or color. 

A referee named by the jurist would then 
take statements, again without State inter- 
ference.- An amendment offered by WILLIs 
to have the referee prove a knowledge of elec- 
tion laws was beaten. 

In violation of all standards of due proc- 
ess, the bill denies local registrars or State 
Officials, who are presumed to have denied 
the right of an applicant to vote, the right 
to be present with counsel at the so-called 
hearing and the right to confront and cross- 
examine his accusers. 
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When the referee reports results of his 
phony hearing to the court, the State’s at- 
torney general is invited to file exceptions, 
but since the report contains only the self- 
serving declaration of the applicant, the 
invitation is practically meaningless. 

After all this unprecedented procedure, the 
court awards the Negro a certificate that 
he is.a qualified voter and then authorizes 
the referee, or any such parson as he may 
designate, to attend the election at all poll- 
ing places, look over the shoulders of State 
authorities and see that the person is voted, 
and that the vote is counted. If the judge’s 
orders are not carried out to the letter, State 
election officials may be hauled into court, 


deprived of the right to trial by jury and be. 


fined and/or sentenced to jail. 

Another phase of the bill makes it a Fed. 
eral crime to interfere by violence or threats 
with a Federal court’s school desegregation 
order. 

This innocuous sounding item could well 
mean that never again, on pain of being 
fined up to $1,000 and jailed for 60 days, 
may a newspaper editor or commentator, for 
example, protest a desegregation order if, in 
any way, what is written or said may be 
construed as posing an interference or 
threat. 

If the bill may be interpreted in that 
manner, here is another transparent en- 
croachment on the constitutional guarantee 
of freedom of the press. 

Lastly, the bill authorizes the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education to set up schools for 
servicemen’s children where regular public 
schools are closed because of desegregation 
orders. 

If that is done, Americans who oppose 
integrated schools are nonetheless going to 
be forced to support institutions they do 
not want, do not need—and will not utilize, 

Such is the devil’s brew that has been 
cooked up for consumption by the Southern 
States alone. 

If it passes the Senate and becomes law, 
then the floodgates to any and all types of 
unconstitutional legislation will be open, 
and totalitarianism will have become an 
accomplished fact. ' 





Youth With a Purpose: Miss Frances 
Quick, of Coos Bay, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON é 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
a lot about materialism today. When 
we find penetrating looks at our society, 
looks which mean hope and give added 
faith in tomorrow, we can be encouraged. 

I am pleased to pring to the attention 
of readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the essay, “True Security,” by Miss 
Frances Quick, first-place winner in local 
competition in the current junior cham- 





ber of commerce national contest on the’ 


subject “My True Security.” I commend 
Miss Quick for her excellent commentary 
and the junior chamber of commerce for 
sponsoring the competition. 

Miss Quick’s essay was printed in the 
March 14, 1960, edition of the Coos Bay 
(Oreg.) World. 


The essay follows: 
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TRUE SECURITY 
(By Frances Quick) 
(Evrror’s Note.—Miss Quick, daughter of 


~ Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hanon, of 629 Market, 


Empire, has won many awards in speech and 
composition at Marshfield High School, where 
she is a senior. This contribution, which 
she titled “True Security,” won her first 
place in local competition in the current 
junior chamber of commerce national con- 
test for talks on that subject.) 


Most everyone wants security. 

To most people, however, security has many 
different connotations. One may seek secu- 
rity in knowledge, another in monetary suc- 
cess, and yet another in feeling that his life 
is a service to the people around him. 

Though interpretations of the word “secu- 
rity” may differ, most of us try to find an 
abstract or physical “something” that when 
everything else fails us we can say, “Because 
I have this, I possess security.” 

Too many people today seek security in the 
. accumulation of money. Security means a 
well-paying job, a nice suburban house, a 
little money in the bank. Many people edu- 
cate themselves merely to earn more money. 

America is sitting in a complacent rut of 
dollar security. Our people seek freedom 
from worry in the gathering of material 
wealth. We are so content with our past 
achievements that we have no dreams or 
visions of something better. We relax and 
look around at the automobiles, the suburban 
dwellings, the TV sets, and kitchen gadgets, 
and we say, “We’ve done a good job. Let’s 
not do anything that might destroy our little 
world.” 

Even our young people reflect this attitude 
of security. Just the other day I read a 
summary of over 1,000 teenagers’ ambitions. 
The great majority weren’t concerned with 
fulfilling a dreamed-of goal. They had 
only one goal—dollar security. Their 
favorite ambition was to have just a little 
more money than average; enough to have a 
few luxuries. 

What has happened to the spirit of 1776 
that our men and women no longer step 
strongly out to meet a world of challenge, 
but must hug tight their material wealth? 

The United States was built by coura- 
geous, freedom loving men who weren't afraid 
to take a chance on something in which they 
believed. Our country was not- built by 
people who relied upon their Government 
to do the big things, nor was it built by 
people who lacked the spirit to catch and 
hold a dream. 

Where are the Thomas Paines, the Ben 
Franklins of today? Perhaps my genera- 
tion can learn from these men of the past, 
for when we look back in history we find 
they had two things in common. First, they 
had a dream of something better; and sec- 
ond, they had the drive and the ambition to 
make that dream come true. 

My generation must not fall into medioc- 
rity where we work for just enough money 
to purchase that suburban home or station 
Wagon, Everyone, of course, has to have 
certain essentials for life—food, clothes, 
shelter; but if America is to continue to ad- 
Vance, our youth must not want only ma- 
terial security. 

We must not become so involved in seek- 
ing the comforts of life that we neglect our 
responsibilities to society. We must have 
the initiative to serve the community, td be 
& member of the school board, to serve on 
the city council, to work on that Red Cross 
project, to be informed concerning the prob- 
lems of democracy, and to act, sometimes at 
& material loss to ourselves but in the long 
run, at a profit for both ourselves and our 
fellow men. 

If I, and each of us, will have enough 
Mitiative to become involved in the affairs 
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of man and work toward the solution of our 
problems, we will find that not only are we 
ourselves secure, but our community, our 
State, our Nation, and the world will also 
be secure, This.is my true security. 





South African Protest Is in Order 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a very 
timely and well-written editorial _of 
March 27, which appeared in the Green- 
ville (S8.C.) News. It is entitled “South 
African Protest Is in Order.” The 
Greenville News, one of the outstand- 
ing daily newspapers in the country, is 
well known for its strong and sound 
editorial writings. This is another of its 
good editorials which merits the atten- 
tion of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SouTH AFrrican PROTEST Is IN ORDER 

Reacting to the State Department’s criti- 
cism of the use of force and the shedding 





of blood in police attempts to control riot- 


ing Negroes in South Africa, the government 
of that country has told the United States, 
in effect, to mind its own business. 

The South African authorities were en- 
tirely right. 

The United States has no right in the 
first place to interfere in the strictly internal 
affairs of another country and, in the sec- 
ond place, the denunciation of the policies 
being enforced there by the police and the 
army can only make a bad matter worse. 

Tragedy will be piled onto tragedy if the 
United States, through its meddling, encour- 
ages the rebellious African natives to con- 
tinue their rioting and violence. 

The action of the State Department in this 
instance is hard to understand in the light 
of the fact that it said nothing during the 
time Fidel Castro was carrying out his bloody 
purges to remove his political enemies in 
Cuba last year. 

One suspects that this is one more pitch 
for the Negro vote in the United States, 
for the principal difference between what is 
going on in South Africa and the racial 
unrest in the United States is the relatively 
superior degree of civilization the American 
Negro has achieved since being transplanted 
to. this country. 

Taking a worldwide view, it is quite ap- 
parent that there is underway at this mo- 
ment a rebellion of the colored races, espe- 
cially the Negroes, against the white man’s 
rule. Some have compared it to what hap- 
pened in India before and after World War 
II, but the comparison is invidious. 

This movement has been characterized as 
nationalism, an effort to end colonialism. 
It has some of those aspects, but it is more 
than that. Part of it, perhaps a big part 
of it, is due to Communist agitation. An- 
other part of it is the hatred the Negro has 
come to hold for the white man whom he 
feels has exploited him for generations. 
And none can deny that there is ome reason 
for this feeling. 

What is happening in South Africa is part 
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of the pattern of what is happening in all 
of Africa. One by one the colonial powers 
have relinquished their control over certain 
African lands. Native governments have 
SONG O00 Sie ee ee eee 
masses been 

Sasa tke bene tage Gh id Waka adbada 
controversy. The most publicized phase of 
it is the effort of the Africans to overthrow 
what they consider an oppressive system im- 
posed by the whites and the effort of the 
whites to maintain supremacy. But it isn’t 
that simple. 

The whites built a civilization in a wil- 
derness peopled by savages. They brought 
to the savage natives a degree of civiliza- 
tion, sanitation, medical care and educa- 
tion. In return they demanded the labor of 
With a little learning and the 
desire to live like the white man, the native 
is demanding full equality now. 

The white man, on the other hand, is 
fighting to preserve what he has built for 
himself and, indeed, for his very life. He 
knows he cannot long survive in a society 
dominated by radical of what- 
ever color backed by the semicivilized 
masses who don’t really know what they 
want and have no idea whatever of the re- 
sponsibilities of self-government. 

The situation in South Africa is such as 
tn 0k She Comer e e ao e 
citement and jumping with joy. And the 
United States isn’t helping with its officious 
meddling. 





Greek Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25 Americans of Greek origin and 
Greek people throughout the world cele- 
brate Greek Independence Day which 
commemorates the success of the Greek 
struggle for independence from the Ot- 
toman Empire. 

Ancient Greece became the center of 
culture and education in the world, and 
originated the concepts of representa- 
tive government and the rule of law. 

Today the people of Greece are dedi- 
cated as were the people of ancient 
Greece to the principle of individual 
liberty and national independence. 

Following World War II, Greece was 
engulfed in civil war brought about by 
the Communists in their effort to sub- 
vert the nation and bring Greece under 
Soviet domination. The people of 
Greece fought valiantly to preserve their 
independence, and with aid from the 
United States, the Communist insurrec- 
tion was terminated. American aid was 
also extended to assist in rebuilding the 
economy of Greece. 

The determination of the people of 
Greece to preserve the freedom and se- 
curity of their nation is shared by the 
United States and the free world. 

The people of the United States join 
with the people of Greece and those of 
Greek descent in the United States and 
throughout the world in commemora- 
tion of the 1960 observance of Greek 
Independence Day. 
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The Urban Renewal Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, as this body prepares again 
to discuss a housing act, the mayors of 
large and small municipalities have 
raised their voices to impress upon us 
the need for clear and effective action 
in 1960. These mayors do not advance 
theories; they point out facts and sug- 
gest answers. They are the men who are 
on the battlefront in the effort to save 
our cities and, in fact, to make our citiés 
greater than ever before. 

An article by Newark News Reporter 
George Kentera in the March 23 issue 
of the News describes the recent com- 
mentary made by Mayor Leo P. Carlin, 
of Newark, and other members of a 
mayor’s advisory committee during a re- 
cent visit to Washington, D.C. I think 
that the comments are of direct concern 
to us and to citizens everywhere. 

And, in the March 25 issue of the 
Bergen Evening Record, Hackensack, 
N.J., Reporter Frank Kelly describes the 
potential impact of just one relatively 
small urban renewal project in the city 
of Hackensack. Mr. Kelly makes the 
point, among many others, that the city 
will regain within a few years through 
increased tax returns all the losses it 
incurred in bringing the project into 
being. 

Mr. President, the articles describe 
what can be done and what is being done 
under our urban renewal program. I 
ask unanimous consent that these ar- 
ticles be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Newark Evening News, Mar. 23, 
1960 





Mayors Asks HELP In UrsBaNn RENEWAL— 
CARLIN JOINS PLEA 
(By George Kentera) 

WASHINGTON.—Mayor Leo P. Carlin of New- 
ark, and other members of a mayor’s advisory 
committee suggested yesterday that Federal 
housing agencies play a more aggressive role 
in urban renewal. 

After meeting for more than, 2 hours with 
Federal Housing Administrator Norman P. 
Mason and his aids, Carlin commented: 

“We don’t feel their hearts and souls are 
in the program. We’re trying to educate 
them to go all out * * *” 

ACKNOWLEDGES CONCERN 


Mason acknowledged at a press conference 
that the mayors were concerned about 
whether his organization was wholeheartedly 
behind urban renewal and relocation hous- 
ing. 

For the city leaders, Mayor Richard J. 
Daley of Chicago, president of the U.S. Con- 
‘ference of Mayors, presented a nine-point 
program which was largely a reiteration of 
recommendations made by the committee 
at its first meeting in December. 

One recommendation called for a research 


program by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, parent of the various Federal hous- 
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ing bodies, “equal to the magnitude of the 
expanding urban problem.” 
Mason said he was happy to have the 


expanded. He also disclosed that the Agency 
was working on two plans which might meet 
the mayors’ urgings for establishment of a 
Federal Department of Urban Affairs. 

One plan, which he described as somewhat 
narrow in scope, is to be discussed with the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors and the American 
Municipal Association, he said. The other, a 
broader plan, is still being worked out. 

The mayors feel that a Federal department 
is necessary to give proper attention to the 
growing U.S. urban population. 

Other recommendations were: 

That the Federal Housing Administration, 
a part of HHFA,' activate the program for 
housing for the aged already authorized by 
Congress, and that the HHFA recommend 
to Congress legislation “which will make it 
mandatory for FHA to bear whatever risks 
may be involved in issuing mortgage insur- 
ance for new building and rehabilitation in 
urban renewal areas.” 

On the first point, Mayor Kenneth Peter- 
son of Minneapolis said the movement by 
homeowners from the suburbs back to the 
cities was creating a need for better urban 
housing, particularly housing for the elderly. 

On the second, Carlin said Newark was now 
approaching the most important part of its 
urban renewal program. Private developers 
Can secure necessary financing, he said, only 
if the Government looks at the program “with 
rose colored glasses and not with a jaundiced 
eye.” 

Carlin was accompanied here by Louis 
Danzig, executive director of the Newark 
Housing Authority, the city’s redevelopment 
agency, and by George Oberlander, city 
planning officer. 

[From the Bergen Evening Record, 
Mar. 25, 1960] 
City Rips Down BLIGHTED Homes—RIVER 

STREET STRIP IN HACKENSACK Is LEVELED 

FOR URBAN RENEWAL 


(By Frank Kelly) 


HACKENSACK.—Paperwork which went to 
Washington almost 3 years ago is being 
translated into visible results along Hack- 
ensack’s River Street. 


TWO-AND-ONE-HALF BLOCK AREA 


In April 1957 the Hackensack Housing 
Authority filed an application with the Fed- 
eral Government for survey and planning 
funds. The local agency wanted to deter- 
mine whether a 2%-block area between 
River and Moore Streets—extending from 
Mercer Street north to Camden Street could 
qualify for Federal assistance under the ur- 
ban renewal project program. 

Today, if you drive along River Street from 
Mercer to Salem Street you will see mounds 
of dirt dotting a strip of bare earth where 
only a week ago stood frame houses and 
here and there a small business. 

Houses and stores will continue to come 
down until the entire area is leveled. 


PROFESSIONAL BUILDING 


What’s planned for the tract? Among the 
more fancy-capturing structures called for 
by existing housing authority plans are a 7- 
story professional building, to be occupied 
by physicians’ and dentists’ offices, and a 10- 
story multiple-purpose unit which might 
well house hotel facilities, a convention hall 
with a seating capacity of more than 1,000, 
and a spacious underground garage. 

The professional building which may also 
contain offices for lawyers and possibly com- 
mercial firms, is to be situated at Salem 
Street’s south side. Directly across the street 
will be the multiple-purpose structure, cov- 
ering the square block bounded by Salem 
and Camden, Moore and River Streets. Its 
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convention hall will have banquet provisions 
available for the more than 1,000 persons it 
could accommodate, smaller banquet rooms, 
adequate kitchen facilities for each dining 
component, and service enterprises such as a 
barbershop, beauty salon, and tailor shop. 

Joseph C. Barsalona, executive director of 
the Hackensack Housing Authority, said 
plans have been drawn up along those lines 
on the basis of concepts and suggestions 
submitted to the Authority by many in- 
terested redevelopment agencies. 

Barsalona pointed out that these existing 
plans as to the building’s interior, as well as 
their locales, could be revised. 

How long will it be before these and other 
structures planned for the Moore-River 
Street urban renewal project area begin to 
rise? That hasn’t been determined, the 
executive director declared. Deadlines for 
sponsors to begin building will be set forth 
as part of the contract requirements, 


FIVE PARCELS 


Sponsors, to clarify the term, will be those 
corporations, companies, or individuals who 
submit the highest bids in a public sale of 
the project’s sites. Of course, to qualify, 
bidders must agree to follow the general 
building directives stipulated for various 
points within the project area. 

The general format to be adhered to, ex- 
plained Barsalona, is found in a reuse evalua- 
tion of the 244-block tract made by a com- 
petent appraiser engaged by the Housing 
Authority. His investigations resulted in 
recommendations for the best possible reuse 
of the land: 

1. The area should be divided into five 
parcels, starting at the Susquehanna, New 
York, and Western Railroad tracks (Mercer 
Street) and proceeding northward to the 
project’s Camden Street extremity. 

2. The first or southernmost parcel should 
be allocated for a parking area. 

3. The second parcel should be earmarked 
for parking facilities and a commercial 
building, such as a drive-in bank. 

4. The third parcel should be the site of 
a professional building. These three parcels 
will comprise the square block between River 
and Moore Streets from Mercer to Salem 
Street. 

5. The fourth parcel should be the site of 
a@ multiple-purpose building. 

As has been pointed out, present plans 
call for it to be situated in the square block 
between River and Moore Streets from Salem 
to Camden Street. 

6. The fifth parcel would be converted into 
@ parking lot. 

SALEM TO CAMDEN 


This area, a half block in size, extends 
along the west side of Moore Street, abutting 
Main Street stores’ rear property lines be- 
tween Salem and Camden Streets. 

Barsalona pointed out that no accurate 
estimate can be made of the number of ve- 
hicles the parking lots in the first and second 
parcels will be able to accommodate. This 
is because no absolute dimensions have been 
staked out for the professional and commer- 
cial buildings to be situated in the same 
area. 

Proprietors of stores along the east side of 
Main Street between Salem and Camden 
Streets have expressed interest in a Housing 
Authority proposal. It calls for the store- 
owners to band together and purchase the 
half-block area which is designated as the 
project’s fifth parcel. The Authority, in 
making the suggestion recently, pointed out 
that the 25,000-square-foot tract could pro- 
vide parking for store employees and 
customers. 

The project’s total estimated cost, as ap- 
proved by the Federal Government, comes to 
$1,453,292. This figure, said Barsalona, in- 
cludes the disposal of the land and the cost 
of constructing the new buildings. 
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Estimated cost for the acquisition of the 
65 land parcels which made up the 244 -block 
area is $1,187,175, according to the Author- 
ity’s executive director. He explained that 
the Federal Government permits a 10-per- 
cent leeway in that total to allow for possible 
changes in real estate values between the 
time of the properties’ original appraisal and 
their acquisition. 


RESALE ALLOWANCE 


The approximate resale value of the land 
when it is sold to sponsors wanting to erect 
buildings within the project area has been 
figured at $464,649. 

Barsalona declared that the net loss to be 
incurred by the city and the Federal Govern- 
ment in the resale transaction is estimated 
at $925,860. One-third of this amount, or 
$308,620, will be borne by the city, and the 
estimated two-thirds balance, $617,240, by 
the Federal Government. 

Of the city’s one-third share, noncash con- 
tributions in the form of improvements, 
such as tree removal, street widening, curb 
and sidewalk replacement, and relocation of 
utilities where needed, will amount to $51,- 
818. Hackensack’s cash contribution to 
cover the net loss comes to $256,802. 

When the housing authority, backed as 
required by the city council’s votes, filed its 
application for survey and planning funds 
for this urban renewal undertaking, the total 
assessed value of the 65 parcels within the 
involved area—both buildings and land— 
totaled $243,555. Based on the prevailing 
tax rate at that time, $6.50 per $100 of as- 
sessed valuation, the taxes being reaped from 
the entire area amounted to $15,732. 

Within a few years the city will stand to 
regain through taxes on the buildings to be 
constructed within the project area all of 
the losses it is incurring in bringing this 
project into being. ° 

The anticipated total assessed valuation 
on the buildings alone, Barsalona explained, 
is $800,000. 
tion of the land added in,” he remarked, 
“the building-and-land figure will be more 
than $1 million. Using the 1957 tax rate of 
$6.50 per $100 to arrive at a valid compari- 
son,” he continued, “taxes to be realized an- 
nually would be more than $65,000.” 

Within the Moore-River Street area, before 
demolition work got underway 9 days ago, 
there were 62 structures located 6n 65 land 
parcels. As of last night, razing crews from 
V. Otillio & Sons, a Paterson contractor, had 
ripped down 33 dwellings. 

Demolition crews can knock a house com- 
pletely down within 15 or 20 minutes. Back- 
filling, leveling, sealing public utility lines— 
these tasks require the better part of an hour 
for each structure. 

Barsalona reported yesterday that the Pat- 
erson firm was given 90 days to complete the 
job. He expressed great satisfaction with 
the rate of progress. 

The housing authority for many months, 
while it was securing options on nearly all 
of the 65 land parcels in the project area, was 
busy relocating families which were losing 
their homes to make way for urban renewal. 


WIDEN MOORE STREET 


Plans also call for the widening of Moore, 
Salem, and Camden Streets where they pass 
through the project area. 

Moore Street, now 40 feet wide, is to be in- 
creased to 56 feet. The additional 16 feet 
will all be taken by moving eastward. 

Taking footage from both sides, city-pro- 
vided crews will increase Salem Street by 20 
Teet in width, from its present 36 feet to 
56 feet. 

The 16 feet by which Camden Street’s 
width is to be boosted, from 32 to 48 feet, 
will be taken from its south side only. 

All of these measurements extend across 
the streets from property line to property 
line—that is, the dimensions include the 
Sidewalk width. 


“With the total assessed valua- . 
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Action has been taken for securing funds 
to conduct urban renewal survey and plan- 
ning work in two other areas of the city— 
Central Avenue-Passaic Street and in the 
first ward. 

As for the Moore-River Street project, Bar- 
salona said, “We're at the halfway mark.” 

What remains to be done? Says Barsalona, 
“Street widening, relocation of utilities, and 
public sale of the land—that’s all.” 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts Favors 
H.R. 9999 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter from Gov. Foster Fur- 
colo of Massachusetts, together with his 
statement to the House Committee on 
Public Works in support of H.R. 9999 
which is self-explanatory. 

Tue COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston, March 23, 1960. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE LANE: I am submit- 
ting the enclosed repd?t on H.R. 9999, a bili 
granting the consent and approval of Con- 
gress to the northeastern water and related 
land resources compact, which I am in- 
formed is scheduled for hearing before the 
House Public Works Committee in Room 
1302, New House Office Building on March 
80, 1960, at 10 a.m. 

The States of Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, and Massachusetts have al- 
ready enacted legislation which now requires 
the consent of the Congress to become op- 
erative. 

Your support of the pending bill will be 
appreciated. 

With every best wish to you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Foster FuRCOLO, 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston, March 23, 1960. 
PusLic Works COMMITTEE, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: This report is submitted in 
support of H.R. 9999, a bill granting the con- 
sent and approval of Congress to the north- 
eastern water and related land resources 
compact. 

The northeastern part of the United 
States is, by virtue of its geographic location 
and other characteristics, a great natural 
resource area. The increasing intensity of 
use of these resources, particularly water re- 
sources, requires coordinated planning for 
effective resource management and the or- 
derly growth of the region. An inventory of 
these resources was published in the New 
England-New York Interagency Committee 
46-volume report after 4 years of work and 
at a cost to the Federal Government of over 
$6 million. 

At a meeting of the Governors of the New 
England States in 1956, it was agreed to 
create in cooperation with the Interagency 
Committee on Water Resources of the Fed- 
eral Government, a northeastern resources 
committee for the purpose of implementing 
the New England-New York Interagency 
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Committee report and coordinating the de- 
velopment of the resources, particularly the 
water and related land resources of the 
northeastern area. 

At the present time, the Northeastern Re- 
sources Committee is made up of a repre- 
sentative from Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusstts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, and a representative of the Fed- 
eral Departments of Interior, Commerce, La- 
bor, Agriculture, Army, Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, all operating on a basis of equality. 

The work of this commmittee has brought 
about a better coordination of the efforts of 
the States and the Federal agencies for the 
development of the water and related land 
resources of the region. From the first, the 
committee has had a vexing problem which 
must be solved before it can accomplish its 
purpose. At the present time, no provisions 
are made for funds to carry on the activities. 
It has been the practice in the past when 
a committee member was designated as 
chairman, the financial responsibility for 
keeping the committee in operation fell upon 
the State which the chairman represented. 
It became evident, therefore, that there is 
a need for organizing the committee on a 
more formal basis in order to make funds 
available from all the States and the Fed- 
eral Government for this necessary activity. 


After careful explorations were made of the 
type of organization that would be best 
suited for carrying on this activity, it was 
decided that an interstate compact should 
be entered into for the creation of a perma- 
nent Northeastern Resources Commission. 

At a meeting of the New England Gov- 
ernors’ Conference held in Hartford, Conn., 
on March 2, 1959, the Governors of all of the 
New England States, after reviewing the pro- 
posed compact, agreed unanimously to in- 
troduce enabling legislation in each of the 
Stetes to authorize the States to enter into 
suck a compact. Since then compact legis- 
lation has been enacted by the Legislatures 
of the States of New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. 

Accordingly, I feel that it is urgent that 
the pending legislation be enacted by the 
Congress in the best interests of the United 
States and especially the northeastern part 
thereof. 

With every good wish to you, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
FosTer FURCOLO, 





Supreme Court Decisions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr: President, a letter 
to the editor of the New York Times, 
written by the Honorable Charles J. 
Bloch, of Macon, Ga., was published in 
that paper on March 27, 1960. 

Dealing with Supreme Court decisions, 
the letter is concise, but explicit. Mr. 
Bloch’s argument is clear and irrefu- 
table. His appeal for consistency and 
stability in government is Americanism 
at its best. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Opposinc Court DEcisIons—SOUTHERN SEN- 
aTors’ PosrriIon On Civi. RicHts RuLINGS 
SUPPORTED 


To THe EprTror oF THE New York TIMES: 

In a letter in the Times of March 12 Prof. 
Alan Westin of Columbia University refers 
to the so-called “campaign of slander against 
the Supreme Court” allegedly being con- 
ducted by the southern Senators. 

I immediately thought of your editorial of 
February 29, severely criticizing the opinion 
of the Supreme Court in the case of Nelson 
v. County of Los Angeles. 

I wonder why people think that news- 

editors have a perfect right to criticize 
decisions of the Supreme Court, but when 
southern Senators, in the course of their 
duties, do the very same thing, their acts 
are characterized as slanderous. 

The validity of the position of the south- 
ern Senators with respect to utterances of 
certain justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States is demonstrated by utter- 
ances of Justice Black in the case of Federal 
Power Commission v. Tuscarora Indian Na- 
tion in a dissenting opinion delivered on 
March 7. 

DISSENT BY JUSTICE BLACK 

Justice Black said: “These Indians have 
a way of life which this Government has 
seen fit to protect, if not actually to en- 
courage. Cogent arguments can be made 
that it would be better for all concerned 
if Indians were to abandon their old cus- 
toms and habits and become ted in 
the communities where they reside. The fact 
remains, however, that they have not done 
this and that they have continued their 
tribal life with trust in a promise of secu- 
rity from this Government.” 

I cannot help but wonder where the senti- 
ment expressed by those words was on May 17, 
1954. Prior to that time we southerners 
had a way of life which the Government had 
seen fit to protect, if not actually to encour- 
age, by inaction of Congress on the subject 
and by repeated decisions of the Supreme 
Court and other courts on the subject. 

Further, Justice Black said: “It may be 
hard for us to understand why these Indians 
cling so tenaciously to their lands and tra- 
ditional tribal way of life. The record does 
not leave the impression that the lands of 
their reservation are the most fertile, the 
landscape the most beautiful, or their homes 
the most splendid specimens of architecture, 
but this is their home and ancestral home. 
There they, their children and their forebears 
were born. * * *” 


CUSTOMS AND TRADITIONS 


We cannot help but wonder why Justice 
Black and the Chief Justice and Justice 
Douglas, who concurred with him, can so 
well understand and express the feelings of 
the Indians and at the same time not under- 
stand why we southerners wish to cling tena- 
ciously to our customs and traditions, which 
have had the blessings of the law for 90 years. 

The dissenting opinion concludes: “Great 
nations, like great men, should keep their 
word.” 

This is the self-same sentiment which our 
southern Senators and most southern law- 
yers have been sturdily and strenuously 
advocating since May 17, 1954. Prior to that 
date the word of this great Nation as pro- 
nounced by the Supreme Court of the 
United States with respect to the segregation 
of the races in the public schools was this: 
“The decision is within the discretion of the 
State in regulating its public schools, and 
does not conflict with the 14th Amendment.” 
These words of Chief Justice William How- 
ard Taft (Gong Lum, et al., v. Rice, et al.), 
language which we southerners considered to 
be the word of our great Nation, were con- 
curred in by Justices Holmes, Van Devanter, 
McReynolds, Brandeis, Sutherland, Butler, 
Sanford, and Stone. 

CHar.Es J. BLocn. 
Macon, Ga., March 18, 1960. 
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Inflation Is Poison 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to bipartisan consideration the 
following editorial which appeared re- 
cently in the Los Angeles Evening 
Herald: 

INFLATION Is POISON 

One would have imagined that the Na- 
tional Democratic Advisory Council, con- 
sisting of grown men, would display some 
maturity and responsibility. 

This council is not responsible because 
the record of any political party in the 
United States is made in Congress by legis- 
lation and votes. 

The Democratic Party is the majority in 
both Houses of Congress and therefore we 
must look at that record. It is a better and 
more mature record than the 10,000 words 
that the retired personnel of the council 
threw together as political campaign fodder. 

The essential point of the council’s bird- 
brained document is spend and spend, tax 
and tax, socialize and socialize. 

The ghost of Harry Hopkins rode the 
council meeting, and no man has done the 
United States greater damage than Harry 
Hopkins who perfected the Marxian tech- 
nique of using the taxing power to alter our 
form of government. 

This country is géing through a severe 
inflationary crisis, the dimensions of which 
are now apparent in our diminishing gold 
reserve, which is a product of the reduction 
of the value of the dollar during a period 
of excessive export of goods and dollars 
abroad. 

American goods, in many categories, are 
outpriced in world markets and some even 
in the American market. 

This is a principal factor in the consid- 
erable unemployment in the United States 
and in the high cost of living. 

It is true that some of the countries that 
we have aided and put back on their feet 
economically have responded to our difficult 
position by reducing their tariffs and quotas 
set up against the United States while we 
were aiding them. 

But this is a drop in the bucket. 

What is needed most is that the Govern- 
ment of the United States recognize its awk- 
ward position, realize that its gold reserve 
is being reduced to the danger point, take 
steps to avoid the need for the revaluation of 
the dollar, and stop wasting money. 

The National Democratic Advisory Council’s 
program includes all the projects ever con- 
ceived by the wildest theorists, many of which 
have been abandoned even by the Demo- 
crats themselves. 

The party of Thomas Jefferson advocates 
such total concentration of power and activ- 
ity in the hands of a centralized government 
that it could produce a power in the White 
House more effectively dictatorial than any- 
thing that exists even in the Kremlin. 

The program of the Democratic council 
makes one wonder if it was not concocted 
out of all the proposed platforms of both 
political parties since 1932 and boiled down 
into a document to fit the 1960 election. 

Certainly, no Member of Congress could 
stand up under the consequences of this 
document in 1962 if even a tenth of the 
fantastic proposals were put into effect. .This 
is an eloquent catchall designed to flatter 
each pressure group. 

Where is the money to come from? 

How is the taxpayer to live if he carries on 
his back the multitude of bureaucrats that 
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this council whould have the Government 
employ and at the same time watch his dol- 
lar shrink until it looks, like a Kerensky 
ruble? 

This is the most irresponsible program in 
an inflationary period that could be imagined 
and it should be rejected by Democrats. 





What Kind of President Do You Want? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently I put into the Appendix of the 
RecorD an article by New York Times 
Washington Chief James Reston, on 
what kind of President the American 
people want. I ask unanimous consent 
today again that a second article on this 
No. 1 political subject by this gifted 
reporter be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WaSHINGTON—WHaAT KIND OF PRESIDENT Do 
You Wantr?—IL 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON,, March 24-—The “other 
America” was back in the news today: not 
the “the affluent society” we hear so much 
about, but the indigent society that once 
dominated the front pages. 

In a country with the unbelievable annual 
personal income of $393 billion (as of Feb- 
ruary), there are still 32,200,000 people liv- 
ing on less than $50 a week for a family 
of four. 

Included in these 32 million, are one-fifth 
of the Nation’s children and 8 million over 
65. 

This raises again the insistent question 
of the presidential campaign: What are the 
role and scope of the Federal Government in 
maintaining the public welfare? How 
should the resources of the Nation be used? 
Should the President grapple with the prob- 
lem, or pass by on the other side? 

President Eisenhower chose this week to 
pass by on the other side. The Congress 
was dealing with the problem of health in- 
surance for the aged. The President opposed 
the legislation under discussion. His Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
proposed that the administration imme- 
diately offer its own substitute bill to deal 
with the problem, but the President opposed 
that too. 





WHAT MILK AND HONEY? 


About the facts there is no dispute. As 
the President himself has often emphasized, 
the inflation of the last generation has been 
particularly hard on the old people. The 
8 million over 65 in the low-income bracket 
cannot afford decent housing, proper nutri- 
tion, or adequate medical care. 

Taking all aged individuals—16 million of 
them now, and 20 million 15 years from 
now—almost 60 percent have less than $1,000 
@ year in money income, In 1959 2 out of 5 
of them had less than $200 for emergencies. 

The main question here is not the specific 
bills introduced by Representative ForAND, 
of Rhode Island, or Senator Kennepy of 
Massachusetts. Both involve the compulsory 
principle—supported by all the democratic 
candidates—of increasing the social security 
tax of people still paying that tax for the 
benefit of all old people who are now its 
noncontributing beneficiaries, 
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There are good arguments against this. 

- One, for example, is that the proposed bills 
would subsidize the rich when they are old 
as well as the poor. Beyond this is the 
root question of paternalism and where the 
welfare state is to stop. 


But these are important questions. There 
is an argument for going on, There is an 
argument for stopping. There is an argu- 
ment for devising another and a voluntary 
way. There is, in short, an argument for 
doing anything but brushing the problem 
off without an explanation. 

Life in youth-tide can care for itself. The 
welfare state does not have to relieve the 
young men in the Air Force from doing 
kitchen duty, as it just has.. But people in 
affliction and adversity, standing on the 
summit of lean and slippered old age, are 
something else. Many of them have nothing 
to count but their years. Many more are 
in that witless stage of life and cannot even 
enjoy their memories. 


If they are not a charge on the richest 
state ever devised by man, then they are at 
least a charge on the national conscience. 
Vermont Royster wrote a lovely editorial 
about them this morning in the Wall Street 
Journal, which is not an organ of rebellion. 
“He is against the Forand and Kennedy bills. 
He hates the welfare state but he has a sense 
of pity. 

EISENHOWER’S APPROACH 

So does the President. As a human being 
he has retained as much humanity and com- 
passion as anyone in the Capital. Also, he 
has this problem of caring for the aged in 
his own wife’s family. 
brings us back to the main point: What kind 
of President do you want? 

It is not the President’s humanity that 
is at issue but his concept of the Presidency. 
It is not Eisenhower who is the issue but 
the man to succeed him, and the concept of 
government to follow after him. 

This whole question of how we allocate 
and spend the Nation’s resources has un- 
fortunately drifted into black and white 
issues of whether we want tail fins with 
freedom or security with Government con- 
trol. But before we get to the question of 
directing the Nation’s resources, there is the 
question of directing the President’s re- 
sources. 


Obviously, the voluntary way is better, - 


but if justice to the old people is not freely 
given, even then, before direction, comes 
the obligation of persuasion. The answer to 
the old people may be that the Government 
can’t afford it, and shouldn’t try to do more, 
but the point has to be explained. For if 
the old folk can’t eat, at least they can 
vote. And so can the people who have to 
care for them. 





Jobs for the Handicapped—Passports 
to Dignity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Governor’s committee on employment of 
the physically handicapped in Kansas 
conducts annually an essay contest 

among high school juniors and seniors 
' 0n some subject having to do with the 
Physically handicapped. This year the 


But this merely | 
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theme was “Jobs for the Handicapped— 
Passports to Dignity.” 

Many of our high school juniors and 
seniors participated in the contest, and 
the winner of the first place was Jerry 
Ulrich, a senior in the Iola High School. 
He wrote an outstanding essay on this 
subject, and I ask unanimous consent 


that it be made a part of these remarks - 


and printed in the Appendix of the 

REcorpD. f 
There being no objection, the essay 

was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 

as follows: 

THE GOVERNOR’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOY- 
MENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED PRE- 
SENTs JERRY ULRICH, A SENIOR IN IOLA HIGH 
ScHOoL, AND His Essay IN A CONTEST 
AMONG JUNIORS AND SENIORS IN KANSAS 
HicH ScHOOLS ON “JOBS FOR THE HANDI- 
CAPPED—PASSPORTS TO DIGNITY” 


“I am a man—an individual capable of 
supporting my family by performing a task 
useful to society.” ‘To be able to say these 
words is the goal of some 4 million han- 
dicapped persons in the United States who 
have been told that they are able to learn 
to become self-sufficient. Already more 
than a quarter of a million physically dis- 
abled persons are self-supporting. How 
these disabled Americans have contributed 
to society is an interesting story of human 
trial and eventual success. 

The disabled American is playing an in- 
creasingly important role in U.S. industry. 
In order to meet the increasing needs of 
consumers, industry must have a steadily 
increasing supply of skilled and produc- 
tive workers. The opportunity for the trained 
handicapped person is there. His chances for 
learning were greatly increased with the 
passage of Public Law 565, the vocational 
rehabilitation amendments of 1954. This 
law enables the Federal Government to 
provide funds to the States so that they 
may aid individuals in preparing for, and 
engaging in, remunerative employment. The 
States have met this réquirement by es- 
tablishing vocational rehabilitation services. 
Although the organization of these services 
varies from State to State, the services all 
help to train the disabled citizen. 

Rehabilitation services provide help for 
the disabled in several fields. The services 
operate on the theory, that, what a man has 
lost, is not nearly so important as what he 
has left. The handicapped person need only 
apply to a local rehabilitatiton office for 
assistance. Here he is periodically given 
medical examinations to determine whether 
or not he is overexerting. Physical aids 
such as braces and artificial limbs are pro- 
vided by the rehabilitation services. When 
a@ disabled person is physically equipped, a 
counselor helps him pick a vocation for 
which he is suited. After the person has 
selected a vocation, he is given on-the-job 
training in a “factory clinic.” Here the 
worker only needs to work as much as he 
feels able. He is served well-balanced meals 
in the factory’s cafeteria. Counselors are 
always at hand to help the person learn his 
chosen vocation. This period of training 
ranges from several weeks to 3 years. 
When the disabled person is close to master- 
ing a skill, he has a new sense of self-as- 
surance, realizing that he soon will be able 
to take his place beside his fellow citizens 
in the working world. Upon “graduating” 
from a factory-clinic, a disabled person is, 
in the words of a factory-clinic supervisor, 
“a fine product—a whole, well, human 
being.” He is ready to enter the working 
world, f 

Jobs for the handicapped are becoming 
available in inereasing numbers, The re- 
habilitation service helps the newly-emerged 
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worker to locate a job and to adjust to his 
new environment. Employment opportuni- 
ties for trained disabled citizens have in- 
creased substantially in the last few years. 
This is not becaus2 factories have added 
special jobs for tho handicapped; on the 
contrary, businessmen are finding that it is 
profitable to hire the handicapped. In an 
aircraft manufacturing plant, for example, 
blind employees search through the sweep- 
ings from the assembly line for screws, wash- 
ers, and nuts. The items found save the 
company $65,000 a year. Surveys by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers show 
that the disabled worker in the right job is 
equal to, and, in some cases, better than, 
his able-bodied peers in such important 
factors as attendance, safety, turnover, and 
productivity. 

With the increasing complexity of in- 
dustry, handicapped persons are actually 
surpassing their associates. This is true, es- 
pecially in the electronics industry, where 
dexterity on the assembly line is of prime 
importance.. A person who has lost his 
hearing is able to concentrate on his job 
because he is unable to hear, therefore, not 
disturbed by noise. A wheelchair worker is 
not so prone to becoming restless at a 
tedious job as is an able-bodied worker. 
What a person has lost in one type of ability 
he can compensate for, by concentrating on 
the development of the skill he is able to 
perform. A worker who has thus practiced 
a skill very thoroughly will be of above aver- 
age proficiency in that skill. 

Achievement of the goal of being a self- 
supporting citizen is not easy for the handi- 
capped person. Although artificial limbs, 
training centers, and similar helps are very 
beneficial to the handicapped person, he 
must have something more than outside 
help. The physicaliy disabled individual 
must possess the will to succeed. For a 
handicapped person to even realize that he 
is able to learn to compensate for his dis- 
ablement, and to take the proper action, is a 
major step. 

Take, for instance, the hypothetical case of 
George Anderson. George lost his arms in an 
automobile accident 4 years ago. Previous 
to that time, he was employed as a printer 
in a greeting-card factory. After his acci- 
dent, George became very depressed because 
he felt that he would never be able to be a 
useful citizen again. Then one day, a friend 
told George about a vocational rehabilitation 
service, whereupon George went to the office 
to see if he could find a way of regaining his 
status as an independent individual. At 
the rehabilitation office, a counselor helped 
George to realize that he could help him- 
self. With the advice of the counselor, 
George chose a vocation which he thought 
himself to be capable of learning, that of 
Spencerian writing. Using a pen attached 
to his head, George learned to write beauti- 
fully. The rehabilitation service helped 
George to get a job in the same greeting-card 
factory that he had worked in for several 
years before his accident. George is now a 
contented, satisfied individual, that 
he is on an equal plane with his fellow man. 

There are thousands of Georges, the dis- 
abled Americans who have found a new hope 
in life by becoming financially independent. 
But more than this mercenary advancement, 
these individuals have gained a new sense 
of self-assurance. By taking their places in 
the working world, the handicapped have 
made known their possibilities. Americans 
are showing a general trend toward accept- 
ing the handicapped. Industry knows that 
employing the handicapped is good business. 
For these reasons, the handicapped have been 
able to obtain jobs. Thus, raising them- 
selves to the level of self-sufficient persons, 
handicapped persons have used their pass- 
ports to dignity. 
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An Important Public Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we hear much about the 
growing dangers facing the many Ameri- 
cans who have become boating enthusi- 
asts in recent years. As the number of 
amateur sailors continues to grow, so 
does the need for responsible and mature 
judgment by those citizens. I was inter- 
ested, therefore, in the editorial praise 
given on March 10 by the Cape May 
(N.J.) Star and Wave to the work of 
the U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary in that 
area. The Coast Guard and the citizens 
are working together to prevent need- 
less tragedy. 

Mr. President, I ask umanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

AN IMPORTANT PUBLIC SERVICE 


An announcement last week that Flotilla 
No. 35, U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary, will con- 
duct a series of classes on the handling of 
small boats should be of no little interest and 
importance to a large segment of the per- 
manent population and visitors to this sea- 
shore area. 

With a tremendous upsurge in boating in 
recent years and the likelihood that the 
growth in its popularity will continue for the 
foreseeable future, there is increasing need 
for instruction, guidance, and surveillance 
in the interests of safety. 

In an area such as ours with inviting ex- 
panses of ocean and bay so close at hand 
and offering so many alluring possibili- 
ties to those imbued with enthusiasm for 
boating and fishing it is essential that every- 
thing possible be done to promote safety 
afloat. 

Besides offering instruction in basic sea- 
manship and boat handling, one of the great- 
est problems confronting all who are con- 
cerned with promoting marine safety is the 
need to impress upon and instill in novices 
a strong and abiding respect for the power 
and the inherent dangers of the open water. 

We who live at the shore have seen all too 
often the rollicking, devil-may-care land- 
lubbers or “shoeboxers” who hang outboard 
motors on any kind of a hull and roar off 
in all directions for a day’s pleasure without 
knowing one end of a boat from the other. 
And we have seen all too often the results of 
such foolhardiness, the needless risk of life 
and limb, the unfair burden that is placed 
on others to save them from their own folly, 
and occassionally the tragic price they pay 
for their ignorance. 

Yes, we who live by the sea learn in many 
ways to respect its power. 

Dedicated to promoting better seaman- 
ship and safety afloat and to assist the Coast 
Guard in its many duties, the Coast Guard 
auxiliary has made a major contribution 
since its establishment some years ago. 
Through courtesy boat and equipment in- 
ee ready counsel and advice based 

and experience and training, 
ene cudttiect tena dus much to make boating 
safer and more enjoyable. 
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Austria Views Outer Seven Pact “First 
Step” to Trade Area for All Free 
Eurepe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. During the past several 
months, and especially since Under 
Secretary of State Douglas Dillon for- 
mally presented the U.S. proposal 
for a greater economic community of 
the industrialized nations of the free 
world last January in Paris, much has 
been spoken and written about the 
eventual effect of the European Eco- 
nomic Community (Common Market) 
and of the newly created European Free 
Trade Association upon the trade and 
investment pattern of the free world. 
Concern has been expressed by many 
eminent economists and statesmen that 
the accelerated trade liberalization being 
planned by the members of the Com- 
mon Market among themselves and the 
reaction to this potentially discrimina- 
tory program by the members of the Free 
Trade Association may result in uneco- 
nomic trade patterns and a disruption 
of the flow of trade, particularly from 
the United States to Western Europe. 

Mr. President, the members of the 
European Economic Community, the 
members of the European Free Trade 
Association and other members of the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, and Canada and the United 
States are scheduled to meet in Paris on 
April 21 for the purpose of negotiating 
an agreement for the establishment of 
an organization embracing all of them 
and pledged to coordinate action in trade 
liberalization and in economic support 
of the newly developing nations of the 
free world. In preparation, a meeting 
of nine exporting nations, including 
Japan, has already been successfully con- 
cluded this month in Washington; a 20- 
nation meeting on trade policies will take 
place in Paris later this month, and 
questionnaires concerning the structure 
of the proposed organization are already 
in the hands of its future member gov- 
ernments. It is heartening to read that 
Austria, one of the members of the 
European Free Trade Association, sees 
no real threat of permanent division and 
rivalry. Austria’s Chancellor, Julius 
Raab, has recently made this clear, and 
Austria’s Finance Minister, Reinhard 
Kamitz, has expressed his belief that, 
as a matter of fact, the future of eco- 
nomic integration rests in the two so- 
called rival organizations: EEC and 
EFT. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp excerpts of an analysis of the 
Austrian position on this matter which 
is so vital to the continuing success of 
U.S, free world leadership, 
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There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


AvusTRIA Views OvuTer-7 Pact “First STEP” To 


TRADE AREA FoR ALL FREE EUROPE 


To Austria the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation (Outer-7) convention recently 
signed in Stockholm is the first step toward 
reestablishing the economic unity of the 
free nations of Europe, which seemed to be 
seriously impaired when France, Western 
Germany, Italy, and the Benelux countries 
organized the Common Market almost 2 years 


ago. 

Underlining this view in a major debate 
before the Austrian National Parliament this 
past week Chancellor Julius Raab empha- 
sized that for Austria the real object of the 
European Trade Association was to provide 
“basis of negotiation for multilateral coop- 
eration” with the Common Market, Mr. 
Raab expressed his belief that European 
integration had already gone so far that 
there was no real threat that the two eco- 
nomic blocs would continue existing sep- 
arately forever. “It is Austria’s special 
task,” he said, “ceaselessly and loudly to 
campaign for cooperation between the Com- 
mon Market and the rest of Europe.” Euro- 
pean integration has been a constant subject 
of our policy explorations for 2 years, the 
Chancellor noted, leading the Austrian Gov- 
ernment to conclude that the Nation’s pres- 
ent economic aspirations and needs make 
participation in the EFTA =, logical step. 

The parliamentary debate revealed gen- 
eral agreement with the Vienna Govern- 
ment’s position that the formation as soon 
as possible of a wider free trade area, em- 
bracing both the six and the seven was of 
paramount importance. “Austria must do 
everything to bring about unity in Europe 
and in this respect the country’s function 
can only be supranational,” commented 
Socialist member, Ozernitz. Foreign Min- 
ister Dr. Bruno Kreisky indicated that he 
thought that Austria, within the framework 
of the EFTA would have opportunity to 
develop new and extensive markets. It is 
necessary, however, he stressed, that Aus- 
trian industry should embark on a more 
extensive modernization program and under- 
take imaginative and long-range investment? 
programs to become even more competitive. 

While there is broad unity in Austria on 
the importance of economic integration, it is 
not certain that conclusion of the EFTA 
pact will quiet some of the responsible voices 
who have urged Austria to take extraordinary 
steps to associate itself with the common 
market. The controversy centers on two 
points: Would such association be helpful 
to Austria’s economic growth? and, Would 
“association,” as opposed to full member- 
ship, conflict with the neutrality to which 
Austria pledged itself in 1955 when it 
regained full political sovereignty? 

Austria’s Finance Minister, Dr. Reinhard 
Kamitz, believes that, in the conclusion of 
the EFTA, the future of European economic 
integration rests in the two organizations— 
the Common Market and the newly spawned 
association. They must, he says, work to- 
gether to “abolish barriers in trade and 
payments” among all the nations of free 
Europe. It is agreed in Vienna, explaining 
the eagerness of Austrian participation in 
the newest trade liberalizing effort, that the 
EFTA is truly a vehicle for expanding and 
liberalizing the trade of Europe and the 
world at large. 

The core of the Austrian position was sum- 
marized in Chancellor Raab’s presentation 
to the Vienna Parliament in this manner: 

The most advantageous .development in 
European integration would, of course, have 
been the extension of the OEEC into an all- 
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Europe free trade area. We would be remiss 
if there were no regrets expressed at this 
time that developments have not made this 
possible. 

Mr. Raab stressed that present organiza- 
tions seeking to integrate Europe further 
are not in a final form. Rather, they are 
still in a state of development. The present 
efforts have a tendency, Mr. Raab stated, to 
lead toward an ultimate solution of greater 
cooperation in Europe. 





National Wildlife Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently, 
the Ripon Commonwealth Press of 
Ripon, Wis., published an informative 
article on National Wildlife Week, 
March 20-26. 

In commenting on this special .week, 
the editorial reviewed a specific project 
which, in itself, is a splendid example of 
wildlife preservation, the Horicon Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in Wisconsin. 

Within 15 years, the program, admin- 
istered by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, has transformed a rough marsh- 
land into one of nature’s most spectacu- 
lar wildlife panoramas. 

In addition to providing a wildlife 
refuge—for geese, duck, deer, fox, and 
other wildlife—the Horicon project is 
serving as a constructive program in con- 
serving a rich, natural resource: water. 

Reflective of the constructive work 
being accomplished to preserve our wild- 
life, water, as well as other natural re- 
sources, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was orderd to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL WILDLIFE WEEK 

This week, March 20-26, is National Wild- 
life Week. We here, living close to the 
Horicon National Wildlife Refuge have some- 
thing to celebrate—the resurrection of a 
marsh. Only 15 years ago this marsh lay 
dormant with just remnants of the wildlife 
of the past. Now it provides one of nature’s 
most spectacular wildlife panoramas. Thou- 
sands and thousands of.people throng to the 
refuge, principally in April and October, to 
see clouds of geese and ducks and other wild- 
life such as deer, pheasants, racoons, and 
even the cunning fox. 

The great transformation of these wet- 
lands by the US. Fish and Wildlife Service 





_ has taken place before our eyes. The refuge 


is known throughout the country and people 
from every State make it a “must” stop on 


_ their way through Wisconsin. Last fall over 


75,000 geese were on the Federal refuge at 
one time. This spectacle is almost beyond 
comprehension. Many species of ducks nest 
and rest in the refuge. Last year the duck 
production was over 8,000 birds. Production 
of refuge byproducts, such as pheasants and 
deer, has helped make this area famous above 
all others in the Midwest. 

This natural phenomenon can be repeated 
elsewhere in this State with your help. As 
the Horicon National Wildlife Refuge was 
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the product of the wants of the people, so 
can there be other areas developed for wild- 
life near your home. First we must have 
the wetlands in the hands of those who have 
the knowledge to develop and protect them. 
We must have water conservation—water is 
the key to your survival. 





National Chiropractic Association Spon- 
sors National Correct Posture Week, 
May 1-7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mtr. President, it is 
generally agreed, I am sure, that the 
most important asset which one can have 
is good health. Without it our lives be- 
come burdensome, depressing and un- 
productive. ‘The realization of our po- 
tential usually goes by the wayside when 
one cannot perform assigned tasks and 
responsibilities due to ill health. 

The habits which are acquired in the 
formative as well as during the middle 
years often go a long way in determining 
the standards of health in our more ad- 
vanced years. 

Our health, therefore, should be 
guarded at all times with ‘the -utmost 
care. It is undoubtedly the most pre- 
cious thing we have. Once lost through 
neglect, indifference or carelessness, it 
may never be regained. We all are ac- 
quainted, no doubt, with individuals who 
have actually thrown good, robust health 
to the four winds. This is indeed most 
regrettable and unfortunate to observe. 

To retain sound health one must prac- 
tice good habits, and one of great im- 
portance is proper and correct posture. 
This phase of our everyday physical well- 
being is for the most part generally neg- 
lected. For some reason we tend to think 
that so long as we continue to take dili- 
gent care of the prime requirements for 
good health, we can ignore the details 
which make for a happy, healthful life. 
Correct posture is one of those details and 
is of importance to proper physical de- 
velopment in our children and continues 
to play a necessary role throughout life. 

Many of our outstanding athletes have 
reported that one of the contributing 
factors to their success was correct pos- 
ture which provided the means for proper 
muscle development and coordination. 

What is more imposing and pic- 
turesque than to see the Corps of Cadets 
of the U.S. Mili Academy at West 
Point or the Brigade of Midshipmen of 
the U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis 
march in precision drills or pass in re- 
view at one of their football games? 
One of the factors contributing to these 
impressive displays is correct posture— 
en masse. 

I desire now to call the attention of 
the Senate to the very fine work which 
has been done along this line by the 
National Chiropractic Association in 
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acting as sponsor for National Correct 
Posture Week. 

The National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion is among those who have been urg- 
ing higher health standards in America. 
This year from May 1 to May 7, inclu- 
sive, it is sponsoring National Correct 
Posture Week as a part of its better 
health program. 

Many of our mayors and Governors 
have issued special proclamations urg- 
ing the people to participate in the spe- 
cial educational activities during Na- 
tional Correct Posture Week, and the 
schools are paying special attention to 
this worthy program of training for our 
young people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a statement prepared by Dr. 
Emmett J. Murphy of Washington, D.C., 
who is director of industrial relations of 
the National Chiropractic Association. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Dr. Murphy’s statement follows: 

Goop Posture, Goop HEALTH 

Contributing to national health and wel- 
fare by improving individual posture is the 
sole aim of the National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion when it annually sponsors—from May 
. — ugh May 7—National Correct Posture 

eek. 

This is the time when ractors use 
every means of publicity to draw public = 
tention to this primary aim of 
They believe, preach, and practice that ae 
posture and good health go together. 

In that belief we are in complete agree- 
ment with every branch of the healing arts, 
and we are sincere in our constant efforts to 
cooperate with all Americans in improving 
the standards of our national health. 

it has been most encouraging to note that 
many agencies of our Federal Government 
have been in the vanguard of those advocat- 
ing correct posture as a definite aid toward 
sound health and long life. 

All recruits are familiar with the basic 
teachings of our Armed Forces which stress 
correct posture—not only on the parade 
ground, but elsewhere. These teachings 
stress correct posture as a means of physical, 
mental, and emotional well-being. 

Other Federal agencies, too, have long 
been leaders in this never-ending campaign 
to keep Americans conscious, For 
instance, the Children’s Bureau and the 
Women’s Bureau, of the Department of 
Labor; the Federal Security Agency; the 
White House Conference on Child Health are 
but a few which could be listed. 

SPOKESMEN AGREE 

It is important to remember that good 

posture means much more than simply 

standing straight. Good igs that 
position of the body in any activity in which 
all of its parts are working effectively and 
with proper balance, ease, and comfort. 

On this one point all spokesmen of all 
branches of human endeavor have agreed for 
hundreds of years that correct posture is 
one of the most important paths to good 
general health. 

This viewpoint is shared by medical and 
chiropractic authorities, public health work- 
ers, nurses, psychiatrists, the armed services, 
pediatricians, and specialists in industrial 
relations. 

* TEST YOUR POSTURE 


Good posture is a result of holding your 
body in a balanced position. The easiest 
way to attain it is to think of an imaginary 
line running (side view) from the tip of the 
skull through your neck, shoulders, hips, 
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knees, and insteps. When the head is bent 
forward, the abdomen thrust out, or the back 
bent, the line of gravity is shifted, and a 
strain placed on muscles te keep the body 
from falling. 

To test: Stand with back to wall with 
héad, heels, shoulders, amd calves of legs 
touching it, hands by sides. Flatten hollow 
of back by buttecks dewn against 
the wall. Space at back of waist should not 
be greater than the thickness of your hand. 

Stand facing close to wall, palms of hands 
touching front of thighs. If chest touches 
wall first, your posture is probably excellent, 
or at least good; if head touches first, it is 
only fair; if abdomen touches first, your 
posture is really bad, and you should see a 
chiropractor. . 

Standing 


When you stand straight your head 
should be balanced and erect. Your 
shoulders are relaxed and low; your chest 


is held high. Your lower back should curve | 


to just a slight degree. Your abdomen 
should be flat. Have your Knees straight 
but not stiff, and feel your weight in the 
outer borders of your feet. 


Sitting 


You should sit with your feet flat on the 
fioor. Do not slump in a chair, but keep 
your back straight and your abdomen fiat. 
As in standing, your head should be erect 
- and well balanced. When you lean forward, 
lean from the hips, not frem the waist. 

Walking 

Movement should start at the hips. Your 
head and upper part of your body should 
remain at right angles to the ground. Swing 
your arms freely. Look ahead, never down. 
Point your toes straight ahead. Knees 
should be relaxed and free. 

OFFICIALS ENDORSE POSTURE WEEK 


Without the wholehearted cooperation of 
the American people, National Correct Pos- 
ture Week would be a meaningless phrase. 

It is the wonderful assistance of school- 
teachers and school authorities, of State 
legislatures, of Governors and mayors, of 
Members of the U.S. Congress, and of the 
people themselves that has made National 
Correct Posture Week an increasingly im- 
portant observance in the United States. 

Every year more and more officials at the 
city and State level proclaim its observance 
Officially. 

The active members of the National Chiro- 
practic Association lead in observance of 
National Correct Posture Week, because the 
science of chiropractic is dedicated to the 
elimination of postural faults which rob 
human beings of the health they should 
have. 


The Budget Can Be Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the March 24, 1960 issue of 
the Edisto News of Denmark, S.C., en- 
titled “The Budget Can Be Cut.” This 
editorial is an example of the sound and 
well written editorials which appear 
weekly in the Edisto News, one of South 
Carolina’s newest and most outstanding 
newspapers. It is ably edited and pub- 
lished by Mr. and Mrs. Jack H. Brewster. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE BupGet Can Be Cur 

The average citizen wants a reduction in 
Government spending and lower taxes. But 
he’s at a loss when it comes to recommend- 
ing specific reforms. The budgets are enor- 
mously complex, and run to realms of 
finely-printed pages. 

There are, however, organizations whose 
business it is to analyze budgets and find 
where cuts are both possible and desirable. 
The Council of State Chambers of Commerce 
has done that with the administration’s 
1961 budget. Spee specific reductions 
totaling $3.3 billion—all of a non-defense 
nature. Its report observes that the “pro- 
posals represent only a relatively modest but 
effective start toward control of Federal 
spending at a manageable level—that. is, a 
spending level which will make practicable 
the tax reforms that are necessary to assure 
sound economic growth and at the same 
time premit reduction of the public debt. 

The proposals cover a wide area—reduced 
spending on public works; reduced grant-in- 
aid of various kinds; curtailed loan pro- 
grams; a cut in Federal civilian personnel 
forces, and so on down the list. Not every- 
one will agree with them all, and other 
studies stress additional areas of possible 
cutbacks. But the point is that we can have 
more economical Government without 
undermining our defense in any way. And 
the main way to achieve it is by eliminating 
activities which can and should be under- 
taken by local government, by private enter- 
prise, or by individual, and by other nations. 


Upholding Law of the Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the March 24, 1960, issue of 
the Charleston Evening Post, one of 
South Carolina’s most outspoken and 
widely read newspapers. The editorial 
is entitled “Upholding Law ‘Of The 
Land’” and makes a point which merits 
the attention of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UPHOLDING LAW ‘Or THE LAND’ 

The U.S. State Department has condemned 
violent measures used by police in South 
Africa against Negro mobs. 

At several places thousands of Negroes 
staged demonstrations against laws which 
require nonwhites to carry passes. In one 
instance police were besjeged and being 
stoned when they opened fre. A number of 
the rioters were killed and injured. Many 
buildings were fired by mobs, 

All this is tragic and distressing. 

The U.S. Government, through the State 
Department, issued a statement in which it 
placed the onus on the South African Gov- 
ernment. The United States, it said, “can- 
not but regret the tragic loss of life resulting 
from the measures taken against the demon- 
strators in South Africa.” 

The use of the word “mob” was delicately 
avoided. But that was the word often used 
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in denunciation of Little Rock citizens who 
demonstrated against school integration. 
The Government which condemns South 
Africa dispatched troops to Arkansas. Had 
it been deemed necessary, they would have 
been ordered to fire on the Little Rock 
demonstrators. They were fully armed, and 
ready to shoot. They were not there merely 
to stage a dress parade. 

The President justified his Little Rock 
course as upholding the law of the land. 
Now what answer will he make if the South 
African regime says the police action was to 
uphold the law of the land? Whether laws 
against which the Negroes were protesting 
were good or bad, the fact stands that they 
are laws, and not merely laws decreed by 
court fiat. What’s right about using troops 
to enforce the “law of the land” in the 
United States that’s wrong about using 
police force for that purpose in another 
country? 


Negroes in the U.S. South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the civil 
rights debate in the Congress has at- 
tracted widespread attention in the 
world’s press. What we say and do here 
carries critical implications to our 
friends in the free world and in the 
uncommitted nations as well as to the 
Communist bloc. The nonwhite peoples 
who make up such a large part of the 


' free world are especially concerned with 


our handling of this vital issue, and the 
editorial reaction in their newspapers 
should be of especial interest to us. 

The editorial in the Hindu Weekly 
Review of March 7, 1960, a newspaper 
published in Madras, India, is typical 
of foreign comment that shows in a 
friendly way an effort to understand the 
issues and the problem. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
the editorial from the Hindu Weekly Re- 
view of March 7, 1960: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

NEGROES IN THE U.S. SoutH 

By now the pattern of the struggle waged 
by the Negro people of the United States 
“to realize (their) place in society” is becom- 
ing clear. They are pressing for full voting 
rights, to which they are entitled under the 
law, and for as good an education as is 
being provided free of cost by the State 
for its non-Negro citizens. In actual prac- 
tice, in the South, Negroes are prevented 
from exercising their franchise by means of 
regulations authorized by the various States. 
In education, Negro children have to be 
satisfied with the second best, in segregated 
schools. But the American Negro no longer 
speaks softly and treads warily. <A syste- 
matic nonviolent struggle for full civil 
rights is being carried on and the courts are 
being fully used to secure completely for 
the dark people the rights to which they 
are entitled by reason of the fact that they 
are as good American citizens as any with 
fair skins. -The American Negro wants to 
“belong” completely to the society and en- 
vironment in which he finds himself; he 
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wants not to be an African but a full- 


blooded U.S. citizen. This many of the 
whites in the Southern States are deter- 
mined to prevent him from becoming. 


Many efforts have been made to circum- 
vent the historic judgments of the US. Su- 
preme Court which has decided once and for 
all that segregation in education is unconsti- 
tutional. The Supreme Court has just now 
upheld the validity of the Civil Rights Act of 
1957. In general the courts of the various 
Southern States are guided by local opinion 
and do all they can to nullify, in practice, the 
effects of the Supreme Court’s decisions. The 
law, as administered in these States, is some- 
times shocking. Only recently a group of 
whites, who dragged out a young Negro 
from a prison in Poplarville; Miss., last April, 
and murdered him, has been let off scot- 
free because a local grand jury would not 
even look into the case. The State legisla- 
tures have also tried their best to circum- 
vent the Supreme Court judgments regarding 
segregated education. It may be remembered 
that Little Rock in Arkansas achieved a no- 
toriety in this regard. In spite of tremendous 
handicaps the Negroes, under the guidance 
of dedicated leaders and the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple are carrying on the struggie for achiev- 
ing full citizenship rights. In the latest cam- 
paign in Tennessee, the Negroes ask that they 
should be served while sitting at bars; racial 
discrimination has so long prevented this: 
the dark people are served only while they 
stand. This recalls to eur minds the cam- 
paign for nonsegregated seats for Negroes 
in buses. 

Though the outlook for the Negroes in the 
South of the United States is not very rosy, 
they are making a steady advance. Some of 
the plans to get around the integration of 
whites and blacks in scheols have been 
frustrated. Public opinion in America is 
also growing more and more aware of the 
need for ending racialism within the coun- 
try’s borders, so that the United States 
could really qualify for leadership of the 
free world. The Federal Government is 
doing what they can to make civil rights a 
reality for the Negroes in the South. (There 
is some discrimination against the Negroes 
in the northern States, too, but it is on 
nothing like the scale in which it is prac- 
ticed in the South where it is thought of 
as a part of the so-called southern way of 
life). A fresh civil rights bill is now be- 
ing discussed in the U.S..Senate and Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, though appreciative of 
southern feelings, has not encouraged any 
southern State in its campaign against the 
law of the land, as finally interpreted by the 
Supreme Court. At the moment of writing, 
southern Senators are carrying on a tradi- 
tional filibuster to prevent the civil rights 
bill from being passed. We must hope that 
their attempts will fail. Mr. Nixon, Vice 
President of the United States, is known to 
be strongly in favor of full civil rights for 
the Negroes: And the Republican Party will 
support him. Among the Democrats, how- 
ever, a split is threatened by this issue of 
full rights for Negroes. This crude racial 
prejudice is often sublimated into the so- 
called issue of State versus Federal rights. 
But America has a great democratic. tradi- 
tion. Her people are known for their 
friendliness and generosity. And the law is 
on the side of the Negroes, unlike in the 
Union of South Africa. But prejudices die 
hard. The democratic countries will watch 
the struggle of the U.S. Negroes with the 
confidence that ultimate victory will be 
theirs. It looks as if this issue will become 
@ major factor in the next presidential cam- 
paign. In a land dedicated to freedom, we 
are sure racialism cannot survive forever, 
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Wildlife Federation Opposes Water 
Diversion From the Great Lakes 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that the preservation and best uti- 
lization of our natural resources is es- 
sential if we are to meet the ever- 
expanding needs of the future. 

In many areas of the country, par- 
ticularly in the Great Lakes region, we 
have been blessed with invaluable re- 
sources, including water. However, if 
these waters are siphoned off to serve 
special interests, the result in the long 
run will, I believe, jeopardize the pub- 
lic interest. 

Currently, there is pending before the 
Foreign Relations Committee a bill, H.R. 
1, which would propose to divert addi- 
tional volumes—dangerously large vol- 
umes, I believe—of water from the Great 
Lakes. 

As my colleagues will recall, I have 
opposed such efforts in the past. 
Frankly, I feel, along with the majority 
of people in the Great. Lakes region, 
that this would seriously jeopardize not 
only the commercial, navigational, re- 
creational, and other activities on the 
lakes, as well as the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way—the deepened and improved trade 
route from the Midwest to the ports of 
the world. 

In regard to this, I was pleased to note 
that the National Wildlife Federation, at 
its 24th annual convention, also adopted 
a resolution opposing further diversion 
of water from the Great Lakes region. 

Reflecting the views of the federation, 
which, over the years has endorsed and 
supported a wide variety of constructive 
proposals for conserving and preserving 
our valuable resource—water—I ask 
unanimous consent to have the resolu- 
tion printed in the Appendix of the REec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas Chicago, Ill., has been permitted 
by a Supreme Court decree of 1930 to divert 
1,500 cubic feet of water per second from 





the Great Lakes such water being diverted. 


to the Mississippi River; and 

Whereas Chicago is presently seeking legal 
authority to increase such diversion to 2,500 
cubic feet of water per second; and 

Whereas the maintenance of the proper 
level of the waters of the Great Lakes are 
a valuable natural resource used and en- 
joyed by the people of the affected states 
and Province of Ontario, Canada, and the 
resulting decrease in the water level of the 
Great Lakes has and is creating an embar- 
rassing international problem; is‘ also de- 
creasing and injuring the fish spawning areas 
and waterfowl feeding and nesting areas; 
and is materially injuring the natural 


beaches, boating enjoyment, and fishing; as 
well as decreasing the navigability of com- 
merce on the Great Lakes Now, therefore, 
be it 
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Resolved, That the National Wildlife Fed-' 
eration in annual meeting at the Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex., on the 6th day of March 
1960, go on record as definitely opposed to 
the destruction and damage to recreational 
waters, the natural habitat of fish, and 
waterfowl and urge the vigorous opposition 
of all people to the continuing or extension 
of diversion of any Great Lakes water. 





Khrushchev in France 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


' HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I was 
very much interested in the timely and 
informative report on Premier Khru- 
shchev’s visit to France which appears 
in the most recent issue of U.S. News & 
World Report. 

In this article, Robert Klieman, re- 
gional editor for U.S. News, writing from 
Paris, discusses Khrushchev’s efforts to 
drive a wedge between the French and 
the West Germans. Klieman also sug- 
gests that Khrushchev’s careful and dig- 
nified demeanor since he has arrived in 
France is an attempt to emulate and 
impress the great leader of the French 
people, Charles De Gaulle. 

Mr. President, these and other equally 
as important observations make this a 
most worthwhile article. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WITH EHRUSHCHEV IN FRANCE 

(Khrushchev, back on tour, is trying a 
different tactic in France. But the goal’s 
the same: to split the West. Regional Edi- 
tor Robert Kleiman, on the scene, tells what 
the top Communist is up to—and measures 
his chances of success.) : 

Parts.—The face that Nikita Khrushchev 
showed to Paris at the start of an 1i-day 
tour of France was that of a cautious, po- 
lite, somewhat hesitant man—always anx- 
ious not to offend. 

But, despite his careful display of cour- 
teous friendliness, the Soviet dictator set out 
immediately to try to stir up French fears 
of Germans, and German suspicions of the 
French. Almost from the moment of his 
arrival on March 23, it was clear that Khru- 
shchev’s chief objective in coming to France 
was to undermine the French-German al- 
liance, 

For example, Khrushchev drew applause 
from the Paris City Council when he re- 
vealed that the three German divisions that 
occupied the French capital in June of 1940 
were destroyed by the Russians at Stalin- 
grad in 1943. 

To members of a Communist-controlled 
peace movement, Khrushchev said: 

“The French must understand that they 
are the first to be menaced by the Ger- 
mans. The Germans are dangerous only 
because they can start a war. Even a mad 
German militarist would not risk a war with 
us.’’ 

The Soviet Prefhier made plain that he 
wanted French support for “the conclusion 
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East Germany. . 
As Prench diplomats see it, Khrushchev’s 
public remgrks were aimed at the West 
Germans as well as Frenchmen. His talk 
of French-Soviet friendship was designed, 
it is felt, to make Germans suspicious about 
the possibility of a secret deal between 
Khrushchev and France’s President Charles 
de Gaulle. At the same time, it is believed 
Khrushchey hopes French public opinion 
eventually will force a change in De Gaulle’s 
‘policy of a close partnership with Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer of West Germany. 
STICKING TO THE SCRIPT . 


France is the seventeenth coufitry 
Khrushchev has visited since becoming the 
No. 1 man in the Kremlin. He gave ob- 
servers the impression that the stakes for 
which he was playing here were higher 
than those on any previous trip—including 
his U.S. tour. From the outset, he seemed 
to be taking unusual pains to avoid any 
errors or any off-the-cuff remarks that 
could upset his plan. 

The ebullience for which Khrushchev is 
noted was kept closely under control. 
Clowning was avoided. Even smiles were 
few. All his public statements were care- 
fully prepared in advance—even the toasts. 
The Soviet leader seemed to be trying to 
maintain a kind of solemn dignity that 
would conform to De Gaulle’s concept of 
statesmanlike behavior. 

Ehrushchev’s solemnity contributed to a 
first-day impression that the Soviet leader 
was pale and tired, perhaps still recovering 
from the influenza that delayed his trip 8 
days. But, on his first day, he went through 
@ rugged schedule that began at 4 a.m. in 
Moscow and ended at midnight in Paris. 

The next day—after a good night’s sleep— 
Khrushchev appeared as physically healthy 
and mentally alert as ever during a 30- 
minute speech to 200 businessmen and a 
subsequent hour-long discussion with 50 
of France’s top industrialists and bankers, 


CHEERS—FROM REDS 


Paris gave Khrushchev a friendly recep-_ 


tion. Most spectators were curious, but 
silent Communists were present in suffi- 
cient numbers, however, to provide hearty 
cheers whenever he appeared in public. 

Vocal anti-Communists made only rare ap- 
pearances. Some shouted “Budapest!” Some 
scattered nails on the Champs Elysées 
which street cleaners had to sweep up before 
Khrushchev’s car passed by. They ripped 
down a few Soviet flags and got into one 
brief scuffle with French Communists, but 
there were no serious disturbances, 

Everywhere Khrushchev went, he made an 
effort to woo his audiences and to avoid the 
ruffling up he has caused so often in the 
past. There was none of the boasting 
errogance displayed by him during visits to 
the United States and elsewhere. 


ALL FOR NOUGHT? 


After hours of private Khrushchev-De 
Gaulle talks there was no indication that 
Khrushchevy’s tactics had taken in the French 
President. On the contrary, in one of his 
rare references to his own allies, De Gaulle 
made it clear that France belongs to the 
Western camp and intends to stay there. 

Just what the final outcome of Khru- 
ebchev’s mission to France will be is far from 
clear, as yet. But diplomats in Paris, from 
the outset, were inclined to doubt that the 
Soviet Premier’s soft-spoken wooing of the 
French will get him any further than the 
threats of direct action against West Berlin 
which he was making in more belligerent 
tones just a few weeks ago. 


Salesman of Polaris: William Francis 
Raborn, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Salesman of Polaris: William 
Francis Raborn, Jr.,” published in the 
New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 


SALESMAN OF POLARIS: WILLIAM FRANCIS 
RABORN, JR. . 


Cocoa BEACH, Fia., March 27.—On the wali 
outside the entrance to the Washington of- 
fice of Rear Adm. William Francis Raborn, 
Jr., is a framed Bill Mauldin cartoon. It 
shows an Air Foree general, cigar ground in 
his jaw, fishing from a small boat. Leaping 
from the water, lookingly cockily at the gen- 
eral’s hook, is a large sharklike fish repre- 
senting the Navy’s Polaris-carrying subma- 
rine. The caption under the drawing reads: 
“Go Fly a Kite.” 

The cartoon is the admiral’s answer to the 
Air Force campaign to gain operational con- 
trol of the Polaris missile system, which is 
entering a critical series of tests. However, 
if he had been the artist, the caption would 
have been a good deal saltier. 

“Red” Raborn, proud father of the Polaris 
program, is not the sort to ignore attempts 
to tamper with or run down his beloved proj- 
ect. He will go through the motions of in- 
sisting that he does not care to debate with 
someone who knows no more about naval 
affairs than a Swiss guard. 


COLORFULLY TEXAN IN SPEECH 


Then, the built-in laughter in his eyes 
dimmed for the moment and a gull-shaped 
crease forming on his ruddy forehead, he will 
take care of the opposition in words that are 
colorfully Texan in tone and content. But 
he does it without venom, with the self- 
assurance of a man who feels he is dealing 
from an unassailable position. 

The admiral has headed the Polaris pro- 
gram since its inception in 1955, with a sales- 
man’s fervor. 

The success of the program to date in 
meeting a drastically tight timetable indi- 
cates that the technician in the admiral is 
the equal of the salesman, 

His enthusiasm and drive are reflected in 
his staff, which darts about the country to 
Polaris facilities from a headquarters in the 
Munitions Building along Washington’s Con- 
stitution Avenue. 

It is, as staffs go, a small, compact one. 
Associates insist that it is next to impossible 
to get Admiral Raborn to add an extra billet. 

“I can get more work out of one over- 
worked man than out two underworked 
men,” he says. 

HE'S A “CAN-DO” MAN 

In Navy parlance, the admiral is known as 
a “can-do” man. 

“People will suggest 15. reasons why 
something cannot be done,” one of his for- 
mer assistants reports, “but he will have a 
‘gut’ feeling that it can. So he does it.” 

Though born in Texas (June 8, 1905, in 
the town of Decatur), Admiral Raborn grew 
up in Oklahoma. It was Oklahoma's Sena- 
tor Elmer Thomas who got him his appoint- 
ment to Annapolis. 
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Almost from the start, his naval career 
took an aeronautic turn—and almost came 
to a quick end. 

He had his first ride at Anacostia while on 
Christmas leave during his plebe year. 

The engine died on the way down, and the 


plane made a dead stick landing on the edge 
of the field. 

“Red” Raborn was a lieutenant stationed 
on the other side of the island from Pearl 
Harbor just before the Japanese attack. 

A KNACK FOR ANTICIPATING 

Exhibiting his talent for anticipating tech- 
nical requirements, he had worried about the 
lack of antisubmarine equipment on the pa- 
trol planes in his squadron. He devised a 
rack for depth charges. The planes had 
them aboard when war came. 

He was executive officer of the carrier Han- 
cock during the Iwo Jima, Okinawa, and sev- 
eral other eampaigns, He won a Silver Star 
for gallantry when the Hancock was hit by 
a bomb. 

Since the war, Admiral Raborn has alter- 
nated between sea duty and research and 
development. 

The admiral has a son and daughter, both 
married, by his first wife. He lives with his 
second wife, the former Mildred Terrill (she 
was a Navy nurse with the rank of com- 
mander) in a split-level home in Arlington, 
Va. , 
He used to be a heavy golfer but gave it up 
for the Polaris, He has also taken up the 
organ, But his main hobby is gardening. 

“There’s always time to pull a weed or 
two,” the admiral says. 


Rural Development Program—Excellent 
Work Being Done in Schuykill County 
To Build Stability and Prosperity - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp 
I want to direct attention to the Commit- 
tee for Rural Development. 


Last October while Congress was not. 
in session, the President signed an Ex- 
ecutive order establishing the commit- 
tee, and it is possible that some of my 
colleagues in Congress may not have had 
this order brought to their specific at- 
tention. Certainly the many readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp have not had 
the opportunity to see the order through 
the REcorp. 

The administration has taken impor- 
tant steps in recent weeks to strengthen 
and expand the rural development pro- 
gram nationally. This is gratifying 
news, which will especially interest those 
Members of Congress whorepresent rural 
areas where families on small farms are 
having a hard time earning an adequate 
income due to rapid changes in the Na- 
tion’s agricultural production and com- 
petition from the larger commercial 
units. 

I have a firsthand knowledge of 
the rural development program, since 
Schuylkill County in my district is pres- 
ently one of the participating areas. In 
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this county the Pennsylvania Agricul- 
tural Extension Service under the very 
capable direction of Mr. C. L. Robert- 
son, the county agent, his associate 
county agent, Mr. Guy Temple, and other 
agencies, have joined with local leader- 
ship to promote better farms, better liv- 
ing in rural communities, and new off- 
farm enterprises. 

Among other activities are the follow- 
ing: Through the leadership of those 
working with the rural development pro- 
gram, Schuylkill County’s fine young- 
sters are being encouraged to participate 
in community improvement plans. In- 
dustry tours and other vocational guid- 
ance programs have also been set up for 
these young people. Leaders from all 
over the county are receiving help in 
tying together and stepping up indus- 
trial development plans. Plans to im- 
prove the tourist business locally are also 
going forward. 

The Agricultural Extension Service 
has assigned Guy Temple, associate 
county agent, to head this program in 
Schuylkill County and it is with a great 
deal of pride that I call your attention 
to the following report just prepared for 
me by Mr. Temple: 


The Schuylkill County rural development 
program came into being as a pilot program 
in the fall of 1957. The program first ob- 
tained a part-time worker in September 
1958. Considerable time has been spent in 
becoming acquainted with the county, its 
people, and learning more about the rural 
development program. 

A committee has been formed, namely, the 
Schuylkill County Rural-Urban Development 
Council, which is made up of representatives 
from business and agriculture, as well as 
other civic and community leaders. 

The first work of the council was a prob- 
lem affecting nearly all rural sections of the 
county, that of deer damage caused by an 
overpopulation of deer. The feeding of this 
deer herd has caused a great economic loss 
to many farmers of the area. As in all sit- 
uations, there were two sides to the prob- 
lem: the landowner having damage and the 
sportsman desiring a plentiful supply of 
game. Many individuals and groups had at- 
tempted to get this problem corrected. 
However, their efforts were not fruitful be- 
cause factual information on damage and 
loss was not available. 

Through the cooperation of the Pennsyl- 
vania State University resident and exten- 
sion staff in the schools of agricultural eco- 
nomics, rural sociology, forestry and hor- 
ticulture, and a local committee, a question- 
naire was formulated. Locally, 4H mem- 
bers, vocational agriculture departments, 
and interested groups in the county served 
as enumerators for the survey. Approxi- 
mately 60 enumerators assisted in the sur- 
vey, contacting nearly 200 landowners. 

The work completed by the council with 
the assistance of other organizations con- 
firmed that the deer damage was of a great 
economic concern to rural landowners. The 
loss in crops and property damage was $492,- 
000, nearly 5 percent of the total value 
($10,686,000) of agricultural production in 
the county. 

These survey results were released to 
Pennsylvania Game Commission personnel, 
all county sport associations, and news ar- 
ticles were released to all county newspapers, 
plus two papers with statewide distribution. 

We have since beén informed that survey 
results were a major influence on the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission decision to place 
a larger number of antlerless deer licenses 
in Schuylkill County for the 1959 season. 
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It is anticipated to provide additional in- 
formation through meetings and mass media 
to further improve landowner-and-sports- 
man relations. 

As numerous contacts were made concern- 
ing the program it became evident that 
many people, including county, State, and 
Federal personnel were not aware of the 
functions or assistance available from estab- 
lished county, State and Federal public 
service agencies. This information was as- 
sembled in handbook form by the county 
steering committee and the State exten- 
sion service provided the funds for print- 
ing. The handbook was distributed to com- 
munity leaders and groups throughout the 
county. The council hopes to add additional 
agencies to this handbook and also attempt 
to keep it up to date. 

Early in 1959, an attempt was made to 
contact as many county groups as possible 
and present a program to initiate some 
thought on their immediate community 
probiems. As a result, many problem areas 
were more clearly defined to the people as 
well as to the Rural Development Com- 
mittee. 

From those problem areas mentioned, the 
steering committee elected to place empha- 
sis on the following four areas: 

1. Beautification of the county. 

2. Zoning. 

3. Youth. 

4. Agriculture roundtable. 

1. Beautification of the county: The var- 
ious agencies of the rural development pro- 
gram are still working closely through their 
regular programs, with those farmers who 
have possibilities of learning the manage- 
ment skills necessary to efficiently operate 
their farm business. However there are 
many farmers who do not possess or cannot 
effectively learn the managerial skills. Conse- 
quently the council felt that these people 
might better their economic position 
through industrial employment. Therefore, 
any work done to improve the county will 
aid the existing industrial development 
groups in their efforts to attract industry, 
which will in turn offer this rural low in- 
come group new opportunities. 

Industrial development groups in the 
area are doing a fine job in their work to 
attract and bring in new industry. How- 
ever their job is made more difficult due to 
the general appearance of the area. Today 
industry considers esthetic value of an area 
as well as other considerations. Years of 
coal stripping has left many unsightly spoil 
piles along many of our highways leading 
into the county, and in some areas, even 
adjacent to homes. The council contem- 
plated a project to reforest as many of these 
banks as possible. However an unforeseen, 
but pleasant circumstance has occurred 
which has partially sidetracked these plans— 
the annourcement by the Philadelphia and 
Reading Corporation of their intentions to 
establish a refining industry in the area 
that will use some of the material in these 
banks. 

However, experimental work to ascertain 
the species of trees, grasses and shrubs that 
are best adapted to culm bank planting is 
continuing. The Soil Conservation Service, 
Agricultural Extension are cooperating on 
this work, with the first trial plantings to 
be made in April 1960. 

There is one beautification project in 
Mahanoy City, that can be pointed to as 
completed. A small park in the center of 
the city is now the pride of that community. 
It was accomplished through local effort. 
The Council through the Extension Service 
assisted this group in drawing up the plans 
for the park, 

2. Zoning: New industries are already lo- 
cating in the county and there is the pos- 
sibility of a new Federal highway crossing 
the county. Many people when considering 
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these possibilities felt the need for some 
long-range planning and subsequent zoning. 

Present plans are for an educational pro- 
gram to provide an unity for people of 
the local communities to learn the true story 
of zoning, both its advantages and disad- 
vantages. This is an attempt to get the right 
information disseminated before many false 
rumors become prevalent. 

3. Youth: Many people expresed in the 
survey that they felt that many rural youth 
were only aware of farming as an occupation 
in the field of agriculture. In September 
of 1959 a new youth program called “Town 
and Country Business Club” was inaugu- 
wear The program: has four State objec- 

ves: 

1, Provide a greater understanding of 
business as it operates in the marketing field 
through firms associated with agriculture. 

2. Help in exploring the career opportuni- 
ties in business closely related to farming 
so that capable farm youth remain in agri- 
business careers. 

3. Give youth who will remain on the 


farms a better appreciation of the problems 
and nature of agricultural marketing. 
4. Point up the needs and benefits of 
and education for youth anticipat- 
ing employment with agri-business firms. 
Presently 38 different rural youth have 


attended meetings of this group. The group 
recently won a statewide contest and in 
addition had one of the members, Miss 
Sandra Krebs, chosen as “All-American 


ing as an avenue for better relationships 


and interchange of ideas between agricul- 
ture and business. 

4. Agriculture roundtable: An attempt will 
be made to develop such a program so as 
to disseminate information of a public affairs 
nature to as many rural residents as possible. 


In addition to the above-mentioned 
activities the various agencies involved, 
soil conservation service, extension serv- 
ice, department of forest and waters, 
farm and home administration, agricul- 
tural habilitation and conservation com- 
mittee, office of employment security, 
local chambers of commerce, and others 
are continuing their own respective pro- 
grams of aids and assistance to the 
people of Schuylkill County. 

Mr. Speaker, the rural development 
program, I am convinced, will grow into 
a major national effort to build stability 
and prosperity into our fine rural com- 
munities. 

At this time I would like to include the 
text of President Eisenhower’s Executive 
Order 10847 setting up the Committee for 
Rural Development Program on a formal 
basis to provide leadership and uniform 
policy guidance to the several Federal 
departments and agencies responsible 
for rural development program functions 
and related activities so that they may 
take more effective and concerted ac- 
tions in carrying out those functions and 
activities and cooperate more effectively 
with non-Federal participants, both pri- 
vate and governmental, in the program. 

The White House, in releasing the 
Executive order, had the following to 
say: 

Members of the Committee inciude the 
Under Secretary of ee ee Chairman; 
the Under Secretary of the Interior; the 
Under Secretary of Commerce; the Under 

of Labor; the Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Admin- 
istrator of the Small Business Administration 
and a member of the Council of Economic 
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Advisers designated by the Chairman of the 
Council. 

The rural development was ini- 
tiated in 1955 as a cooperative effort of the 
Federal, State, and local governments, in- 
cluding the participation of private indi- 


viduals and agencies, to develop the human. 


resources in rural America with particular 
emphasis on improving the conditions of 
the numerous low-income families, both 
farm and non-farm, living in rural areas. 
In a special message to the Congress, April 
27, 1955, the President directed attention to 
the problems of low-income rural families 
and presented recommendations for a con- 
ecerted program developed in a study and 
report prepared by the Department of Agri- 
cuiture. 

Operating through State committees and 
centering in selected pilot counties, the rural 
development program includes specific ac- 
tivities, such as improving incomes from 
farming, providing more efficient farm mar- 
keting, promoting off-farm work, balancing 
agriculture with industry, evaluating rural 
manpower assets, increasing opportunities 
through vocational training, attaining bet- 
ter health, and improving basic education. 

Today's Executive Order makes formal 
organization arrangements for the Federal 
Committee for Rural Development Program 
which has been functioning informally since 
the program was initiated. The seven-man 
Committee will direct its activities toward 
providing leadership and uniform policy 
guidance to the several Federal departments 
and agencies responsible for rural develop- 
ment program functions and related activi- 
ties so that they may take more effective 
and concerted actions in carrying out those 
functions and activities and cooperate more 
effectively with mnon-Federal participants, 
both private and governmental, in the pro- 


gram. 

Under the Executive order, the Committee 
is instructed to continue particular empha- 
sis on effective public and private coopera- 
tion and leadership for rural development 
at the State and local levels. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER ESTABLISHING THE COMMITTEE 
FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Whereas a substantial number of families, 
both farm and non-farm, living in rural 
areas have relatively low cash incomes and 
do not share equitably in the economic and 
social progress of the Nation, and it is de- 
sirable to encourage and assist such fami- 
lies by providing greater opportunity for 
their participation in the Nation’s produc- 
tion of goods and services and in community, 
civic, and other affairs; and 

Whereas the Federal Government, in co- 
operation with the several States and local 
governments and private agencies and indi- 
viduals, has undertaken a rural-develop- 
ment program designed to develop the hu- 
man resources in rural America by a series 
of concerted actions to identify the needs 
of low-income rural people and to help them 
to achieve greater rewards for their contri- 
butions to our national progress; and 

Whereas the rural-development program 
has achieved steady progress toward its ob- 
jectives, and the time has now come to 
consolidate its accomplishments and to pro- 
vide more formal Federal organization for 
the program: Now, therefore, by virtue of 
the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1, (a) There is hereby established 
the Committee for Rural Development Pro- 
gram, hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
mittee, which shall be composed of the fol- 
lowing members: 

(1) The Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
who shall be the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

(2) The Under Secretary of the Interior. 


(3) The Under Secretary of Commerce. 
(4) The Under Secretary of Labor. 
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(5) The Under Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

(6) The Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

(7) A member of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers designated by the Chairman 
of the Council. 

(b) To assure effective functioning of the 
Committee and uninterrupted participation 
of each department and agency represented 
on the Committee, the head of each such 
department or agency shall designate an 
appropriate officer or employee of his de- 
partment or agency as an alternate member 
to participate in the affairs of the Commit- 
tee whenever the member may be absent 
or otherwise unable to participate. 

(c) The Committee may request the head 

of any other Federal department or agency 
to designate a representative to participate 
in the affairs of the Committee as desirable 
-in furthering the work of the rural-develop- 
ment program and related activities. 
* Sec. 2. The activities of the Committee 
shall be directed toward providing leadership 
and uniform policy guidance to the several 
Federal departments and agencies respon- 
sible for rural-development program func- 
tions and related activities so that they may 
take more effective and concerted actions in 
carrying out those functions and activities 
and cooperate more effectively with non- 
Federal participants, both private and gov- 
ernmental, in the program, 

Sec. 3. In conducting its activities, the 
Committee shall place particular emphasis 
on effective public and private cooperation 
and leadership for rural development at the 
State and local levels, and to that end shall 
provide guidance for the conduct of Federal 
rural-development program functions and 
related activities in a manner designed to 
produce maximum State, local, and private 
participation and initiative in identifying 
and meeting local needs. 

Sec. 4. Each department and agency re- 
sponsible for functions and activities that 
can contribute to the objectives of the rural- 
development program and related activities 
shall carry those functions and activities 
forward in such @ manner as to make the 
fullest possible contribution to the objectives 
of rural development. 

Sec. 5. The departments and agencies rep- 
resented .on the Committee shall, as may be 
necessary for the purpose of effectuating the 
provisions of this order, furnish assistance 
to the Committee in consonance with sec- 
tion 214 of the act of May 3, 1945, 59 Stat. 
134 (31 US.C. 691). Such assistance may 
include the detailing of employees to the 
Committee, one of whom may serve as its 
executive secretary, to perform such func- 
tions consistent with the purpose of this 
order as the Committee may assign to them. 

DwicutT D. ErseENHOWER, 

The WuitTe House, October 12, 1959. 





Our Monetary System: How Proposals for 
Congressional Investigation Have Been 
Defeated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 ‘ 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, on four 
previous occasions I have called atten- 
tion to a series of articles published by 
the Texas Observer on the operations 
of our monetary system. These arti- 
cles pointed to many questionable prac- 
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tices and policies, as well as to question- 
able organizational aspects of the system. 

In truth, every social organization and 
every Federal agency should have a 
thoroughgoing congressional review at 
more frequent intervals than the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has been reviewed. 
Actually, the last real investigation of 
this Nation’s monetary system was made 
about a half century ago with the 
famous Aldrich Committee. 

There have, of course, been recent 
proposals in Congress for a thorough- 
going investigation and study. One of 
these has been sparked by our colleague 
from Texas (Mr. PatMan]. In truth, 
resolutions introduced by the gentleman 
from Texas came to the floor of the 
House for a vote in 1955 and again in 
1957. These resolutions were not 
adopted. The final in a series of arti- 
cles published by the Texas Observer 
sets out a most interesting history of 
these resolutions and how they were 
defeated. 

An additional word about this series of 
articles: As I said when I called atten- 
tion to the first of the series—on March 
21—the Texas Observer is a most un- 
usual newspaper. It is to be highly con- 
gratulated for bringing to the public’s 
attention the issues on this extremely 
important subject. I know of no other 
newspaper which has done so. 

Following this, the final of the series 
of articles, is included in part, a sum- 
marizing editorial from the Texas Ob- 
server on this subject. 

The following article and editorial 
appeared in the Texas Observer of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1960: 

BaNkK PROBE ASKED, KILLED 

AUSTIN.—PATMAN first proposed an investi- 
gation into the Nation’s money and debt sys- 
tems in 1955. The Republicans made 4 
party issue of the matter and defeated the 
resolution wtih the help of some Democrats, 
Only 1 of the 203 Republicans in the House 
voted to investigate. 

In 1957, Parman tried again. Speaker Rar- 
BURN stepped down to pay tribute to ParT- 
MAN and asked the House, “Why should not 
the great House Committee on Banking and 
Currency be given the authority to make 
this study?” The House vote “no,” 225 to 
174. Only 2 Republicans voted to. investi- 
gate; only 38 Democrats opposed investigat- 
ing. 

Last year Parman contented himself with 
putting his arguments in the Recorp. “This 
administration has mobilized all of its forces 


_to prevent an investigation,” he said. 


Federal Reserve Chairman William Mc- 
Chesney Martin refused, PaTMaN said, to let 
him inspect certain crucial parts of the Sys- 
tem’s internal audits. “These,” PaTMAN said, 
“are the portions of the reports dealing with 
the conduct of the officers and directors of 
the banks, their financial interests and, if 
any, their speculations in the bond and secu- 
rities markets. Nevertheless, those portions 
of the audit reports dealing with more rou- 
tine operations of the banks and with the 
conduct of the lower echelon personnel re- 
vealed some almost unbelievably shocking 
things.” 

Scouring through the Federal Reserve's 
audits of its own banks. Parman alleged 
extensive waste and some fraud. Out of 
taxpayers’ money, he said the banks have de- 
veloped welfare programs, subsidized cafe- 
terias, and “amusement, entertainment of all 
kinds, and banquets. They pay for gifts to 
people who are not even employees of the 
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bank; they send employees to school and pay 
for their training.” 

His indictment of the Federal Reserve on 
the basis of the audits he had examined ran 
to 30 legal, single-spaced, typed pages. His 
point was simple: an investigation was 
justified. 

“The last time there was a full investiga- 
tion and study of our monetary system,” he 
said, “the Federal Reserve System was set 
up. Nearly half a century has passed since 
that investigation was made * * * new 
types of financial institutions have come 
into being. Other types which then handled 
only unimportant amounts of savings and 
investments now handle gigantic sums. 
Many of these, such as the insurance com- 
panies, the investment trusts, and the sav- 
ings banks appear to have close working 
relationships in and among themselves, and 
with the commercial banks and the invest- 
ment bankers. Just what are their inter- 
connections?” 

In 1935, he said, the Congress put the five 
bankers’ representatives on the open mar- 
ket committee, which “has all the resources 
of the Federal Government—all of the gold 
at Fort Knox—at its disposal and discre- 
tion.” It trades in secret with a portfolio 
of $25 billion in Government securities to 
the tune of about $10 billion a year with 
a small group of private dealers and specu- 
lators. Trading with foreign central banks 
totals $5 billion and is also secret. 

The trading, Parman said, “runs to fan- 
tastic amounts,” and is “under the counter.” 
There were only 17 dealers in 1956; the 10 
biggest ones account for 88 percent of the 
trading. Since the trading is considered 
secret, there is no way the Congress or citi- 
zens can find out what a few men are doing 
with the Government’s securities. 

“The biggest dealers,” Parman declared in 
his August 27, 1959, newsletter, “are the 
top New York and Chicago banks, and these 
banks help finance the other dealers. * * * 
Five of the largest New York banks jointly 
own the biggest ‘dealer.’” 

He called the secret trading in Govern- 
ment securities “Wall Street in action” and 
said that it helps speculators make huge 
profits. In the first half of 1958, he said, 
amateur investors lost $500 million, “but 
one man’s loss is another man’s gain—the 
‘professionals’ cleaned up.” 

“The open market committee of the Fed- 
eral Reserve has more power over our econ- 
omy than Congress has,” he said. Now and 
then, “we should investigate what they have 
done. But there has never been an inves- 
tigation of the Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 
tem or of its open market committee. It 
has handled hundreds of billions of dollars 
of our printed money, and yet we have had 
not audit.” 

“Why not investigate?” Parman asked. 
“What objection can there be to making 
the facts known?” 


TEN BILLION DOLLARS “FOR FREE” 


PaTMaNn’s theories led him inevitably to 
his charges of a $10-billion theft in the year 
1958. 

That year the Federal Reserve decided to 
increase the money supply by $10.5 billion. 
PaTMAN has explained that if this is accom- 
plished by the purchase of Government secu- 
rities, the money supply is expanded but the 
interest returns to the Treasury. If the 
“reserve requirements” of the banks are 
changed to let them create the money, they 
get all the interest on it. 


In November, 1957, the banks had a total 
of $57 billion in Government securities. As 
part of its antirecession program, the Fed- 
eral Reserve, on three different occasions, 
made available more reserves to the banks— 
that is, gave them the power to create more 
money, ostensibly to increase loans and thus 
increase business activity. The new reserves 
came to a total of $1.5 billion, which let the 
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banking system create new money up to 
$14.5 billion. 

“The official reason” for giving these re- 
serves, PATMAN said, was “to help the banks 
meet business needs for credit. Actually, 
there was no expansion of business loans 
during the year, but rather a reduction of 
$1.5 billion. The money which the banks 
created was, as I have indicated, substan- 
tially all used to acquire interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States.” 

The $10.4 billion thus given the banks, 
PatTmMan said, was a great deal more money 
than the cost to the Government of all the 
farm price-support programs in the whole 
quarter of a century such programs. have 
been in effect. 

The banks, he said, will be able to collect 
between $300 and $400 million annually on 
the bonds they were in effect given, “with- 
out any additional investment, not a penny.” 

Federal Reserve Chairman Martin testified, 
PatMan said, that the Federal Reserve made 
available enough money in 1958 for the banks 
to extend credit amounting to about $10.5 
billion. “Mr. Martin did not know himself,” 
PaTMan said, that the banks did not use 
the money to extend credit, but instead 
bought Government bonds with it. 

PaTMaNn charged that 2 or 3 percent of the 
banks received about $7 billion worth of 
bonds. Eighteen New York City banks got 
$2.3 billion worth. 

Last year PatTmMAN also rosc to warn the 
Congress that he believed a friendly-looking 
little bill was going to give the Federal Re- 
serve permission to give the private banks 
about $15 billion worth of Government 
bonds which the Government had already 
paid off but had not yet cancelled. He 
quoted Alvin Hansen, a Harvard professor, 
warning that most of the “windfall,” which 
Hansen estimated at $9.8 billion, would go 
to the major banks. 

Managers of the challenged bill assured 
the Congress it would not be used to give 
the bonds away, and it passed. PaTmMan re- 
garded the assurance as a victory. 


“Tr’s YOUR MONEY” 


The fight, though, which has taken up most 
of PaTMAN’s time has been rising interest 
rates. He has unremittingly opposed the ad- 
ministration’s demand that Congress repeal 
the 42-year-old 44% percent interest rate ceil- 
ing on long-term Government bonds. . He 
reasons that the bankers will not buy bonds 
at the present rate simply because they ex- 
pect the rate to go up; if the Government 
would announce it will not raise the rate, the 
bankers would buy at the going rate. 

Robert Anderson, Secretary of the Treasury 
and another Texan, argues that the Govern- 
ment cannot control interest rates. All the 
long-term ceiling is doing, he says, is forcing 
money into the short-term bonds market. 

PATMAN argues that Government creates 
the interest rates by its massive influences 
on the money market. 

High interest is a leading political issue 
this year, and defenders of high interest are 
taking to the press. For Mstance. UPI’s fi- 
nancial editor on January 29 quoted “the 
money experts” to the effect that high in- 
terest rates “benefit many more people than 
they hurt.” Who? 

“The American Bankers Association,” said 
UPI, “lists the beneficiaries of high interest 
rates as the 87 million owners of savings ac- 
counts in banks, the 23 million owners of 
shares of savings and loan associations, the 
approximately 40 million persons who own 
U.S. savings bonds, and the 112 million who 
own life insurance.” 

PaTMAN’s—and the Democrats’—argument 
takes two directions. High interest, they ar- 
gue, causes economic contraction as business- 
men draw in and invest less. As PATMAN 
says: 

“The farmers are in a depression. They 
have been suffering from a situation largely 
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caused by tight money since 1951 * * *, 
The home builders are in distress and, more 
important than that, the people who want to 
build homes are unable to get the money with 
which to build these homes because of the 
hard-money-high-interest policy. This will 
eventually cause a shortage in housing units 
and an increase in rents. So we have these 
groups: Small business, farmers, and home 
builders, who are really in distress * * *” 

The second argument is that high interest 
falls hardest on consumers, homeowners, and 
taxpayers. 

“When the Federal, State, or local govern- 
ment issues bonds to build highways, schools, 
and other facilities and pays a 4-percent rate, 
the cost of the facility to the taxpayers is 
doubled. if the money is borrowed for 17% 
years,” Parman has said. “When a family 
buys a home and pays 5'4-percent interest, 
the cost of the home is doubled in only 13 

ears.” 
. In 1959, he says, farm income ran about 
$12 billion while personal income from in- 
terest ran $22 billion. “Naturally, wealthy 
people like the administration’s high interest 
licy.” 

van bil newsletter this week—dated Febru- 
ary 4—Wricur Patrman carried on his feud 
with the bankers. “It’s your money they’re 
after,” he began. He quoted Gov. Pat Brown 
of California, “that a rise of 1 percent on 
an FHA home mortgage of $15,000 means a 
whole year’s income of the average home 
buyer. In other words, it means 1 whole 
year of a man’s productive life will go to 
pay increased interest just to buy a home, 
and it’s probable that he will devote 1 or 
2 more years of his productive life to pay 
the added toll on autos, TV. sets, and other 
durables, to say nothing of higher grocery 
bills.” 

Just how higher grocery bills crept into the 
picture, one cannot be sure; but one can be 
sure PATMAN will go on flaying the moneyed 
interests until he dies. 

REFORMS GET SUPPORT 


Though Parman did not get the House in- 
vestigation of banking he wanted, an investi- 
gation was authorized by the Joint Economic 


Committee of the Congress into employment, - 


growth, and price levels. On January 27 this 
year the reports were in, Senator Pau. Douc- 
Las reporting for the Senate side, PATMAN 
reporting for the House members of the 
committee. .Controlled by the Democrats, 
the committee’s report gave an idea of Pat- 
MAN’s influence on his party. 

The committee agreed that the Federal 
Reserve has been decreasing the money sup- 
ply in relation to the gross national product 
and that price increases have flowed more 
from the decisions of economic giants than 
from an excess of money in circulation. In- 
terest rates are too high, the committee re- 
ported. The Federal Reserve should institute 
competitive bidding in the Government- 
securities market.. The Treasury should de- 
pend on its own staff instead of on financial 
groups in deciding interest rates and securi- 
ties issues. To create new money, the Fed- 
eral Reserve should buy Government securi- 
ties, not reduce reserve requirements. 

Parman disagreed with some of the re- 
port—mainly where he did not think it went 
far enough. He advocated abolition of the 
open market committee and a maximum in- 
terest charge program by the Federal Re- 
serve. He wanted the trading in Government 
securities distributed around the country in- 
stead of concentrated with 17 New York 
dealers. The Government securities market 


itself should be placed under Government . 


supervision, he said. Bank reserves should 
be, not merely held steady as the committee 
recommended, they should be increased. 
PaTMawn said, for merely holding steady “will 
not return to the Government the tens of bil- 
lions of dollars in Government securities 
which the Federal Reserve has given away 
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eince 1951 as a part of its program of reduc- 
ing required reserves.” 

Over on the Senate side, Senator Dovc.as, 

the [linois Democrat, was presenting the 
same report. 
“I have played my part in trying to help 
the banks prosper,” said Dovcitas. “I am 
ready to let them have five-sixths or six-sev- 
enths of the gain to be made through the 
expansion of credit and money. 

“I am net advocating that the Federal 
Government should take all of this (the new 
money). My good friend, Representative 
PaTMAN, points to the fact that the Consti- 
tution gives to the Congress the power ‘to 
coin money, and to regulate the value there- 
of.’ Those are the exact words. The coining 
of money carries with it the creation of 
money. The creation of money is a public 
function which we have delegated to the 
Federal Reserve Board, which it in turn ‘has 
delegated to the banks. 


“I am not proposing to disturbing that re-. 


lationship,” Dovc.as said. “Let me make that 
clear, Iam ot proposing ‘green-backism,’ or 
‘credit-backism,’ though I think Representa- 
tive Patman has a case for which his critics 
have not given him due credit. I am simply 
proposing that at least we do not lower the 
existing reserve ratios, and that from future 
increases the Treasury and the people should 
get from one-sixth to one-seventh of the 
money assets and collect the interest for 
delegating this constitutional power to the 
private banking system. Is that not mod- 
erate? Iam not even proposing that the re- 
serve ratio be increased. I am simply saying, 
‘Hold steady. Do not lower it still further’.’’ 

Dovc Las seemed to mean that he was ask- 
ing for less than it was reasonable to ask 
for in the public interest. Finally he said 
this as plainly as he could, without under- 
cutting his own position: 

“Let the banks expand credit by $80 bil- 
lion—I am simply proposing that we should 
allow the banks to have $67 billion of that 
expansion instead of the full $80 billion. 
All I am asking is that the people receive 
$13 billion. 

“My friend, Representative Patman, would 
want to have the people get more than that. 
I do not think he should be denounced for 
that. On the contrary, I think he is a pretty 
brave man. In many ways I admire the posi- 
tion he takes. But I am not advocating that.” 

PaTMAN does not often express his disil- 
lusion with his own party on the subject 
of money policy, but last summer he let it 
slip into his column. “Control of money” 
has been the basic difference between the 
two parties since Andrew Jackson’s first term, 
he said, “Yet, somehow, the historic differ- 
ence between the two parties seems suddenly 
to have disappeared.” 

“There is hardly a murmur of protest from 
any Democrat,” he said. The administra- 
tion asks for a new interest ceiling. “No 
protest.” “The old J. P. Morgan & Co. merged 
with the second biggest Wall Street bank— 
an event which must have Democrats of old 
standing up in their graves—but today there 
is little notice of it; all the committees of 
Congress are too busy even to investigate 
and the Justice Department refuses.” 

“All the Republican money policies,” Pat- 
MAN said, “are being accepted with hardly 
any dissent, except a very few feeble voices 
including my own.”—R.D._ 


MONEY AND BANKING 


While reserving judgment until there has 
been full investigation and debate, no care- 
ful reader of Congressman Wricur PaTMAN’s 
thoughts on money and banking can fail to 
be alarmed by the possibility that the public 
are being stolen blind by the bankers. 

The Federal Reserve System, Representa- 
tive PaTMAN avers, has become the tool of 
the bankers. The vital open market com- 
mittee of 12 members is set up, by law, so 
that private bankers designate 5 of the mem- 


bers. Billions of Government securities are 
traded behind the public’s back by this 
bankers’ committee, acting for the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Parman takes a straightforward ap- 
proach to the Government’s debt financing. 
The source of the strength of the money 
system is the Government’s credit; the Con- 
stitution specifies that Congress has the 
power to issue money; why in the world 
doesn’t the Government issue its own credit, 
instead of (1) creating debt bonds, (2) giv- 
ing the bonds to the banks, and (3) paying 
the banks interest on the Government’s own 
credit. Unless this cycle of reasoning can 
be broken, it is essentially true that the 
Government gave the private bankers $10 
billions in 1958. 

The bankers are now inundating the public 
with propaganda in defense of high interest. 
It is obvious to students of modern American 
economics that high interest inhibits invest- 
ment, home buildings, and consumption— 
thus brakes economic activity—thus slows 
down economic growth. The bankers clean 
up; the economy stalls out. Russia’s econ- 
omy is growing now at 7 percent a year; 
we grow 2 percent a year. This trend, too, 
Mr. PatTMan and other classic monetary lib- 
erals fight valiantly, and without success. 


The people do not entirely realize—though 
many dimly guess it, and many believe it as 
a matter of basic suspicion—that the election 
of the Republicans to run the country means 
the bankers run it, and plain people, small 
businessmen, consumers, homeowners, are 
drained or buying power as a direct result. 

WRIGHT PATMAN represents the best in the 
Democratic Party’s heritage on this issue. 
Let us hope the national Democrats, too, 
are smart enough, and bold enough, to take 
up money and banking as an issue of the 
first importance in their Los Angeles con- 
vention and carry to the people the fight for 
fair interest and an investigation of the 
Federal Reserve System. 





Outrageous Meddling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I am pleased to include the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Dothan Eagle on March 24, 1960: 

OUTRAGEOUS MEDDLING 


Here, as they came off the same wire on 
the same day, are three significant dis- 
patches: 

“JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFrrica.—Police to- 
day readied their guns in fear of new race 
riots after a day of terror in which they 
killed 62 Africans and wounded 208 demon- 
strating against South Africa’s white su- 
premacy policy. 

“WASHINGTON—The United States con- 
demned Tuesday violent measures used by 
police in South Africa against Negro mobs 
protesting South African white supremacy 
laws. The action, an admitted interven- 
tion in the domestic affairs of another coun- 
try, seemed certain to be strongly resented 
by the South African government. 

“WASHINGTON.—The State Department is 
reported preparing another apology to the 
Fidel Castro government because of an un- 
authorized flight Monday of a private plane 
from Florida to Cuba.” 
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Cuba is the country, about 90 miles from 
the U.S. mainland, where upwards of 500 
Cubans were executed by the Castro gov- 
ernment during the first 3 months following 
his successful revolution. The files show no 
official condemnation by the U.S. Govern- 
ment but bulge with condemnation of the 
U.S. Government by the Castro government, 

Obviously, our State Department is pulling 
boners in series now. This meddling with 
the domestic affairs of South Africa is the 
third in recent weeks. First, there was the 
bowing to Uruguayan protests concerning the 
scheduled execution of Caryl Chessman in 
California. At State Department request, 
Gov. Pat Brown granted a reprieve (the 
eighth) although this was strictly a Calj- 
fornia matter. The intervention didn’t bring 
the desired results, either, as Uruguayans 
demonstrated during President Eisenhower's 
visit anyway and had to be subdued by police 
using tear gas. 

Next the State Department interfered in 
a traffic case in an Oakland, Calif., police court 
in which a grandson of Nationalist China’s 
President Chiang Kai-shek was involved. 
The grandson was charged with doing 80 
miles an hour in a 65-mile-an-hour zone, 
The first judge to try him found him guilty 
despite State Department warning that a 
conviction would have international reper- 
cussions. At State Department urging the 
case was transferred to another city court 
where the second judge handed down a con- 
viction after saying he was subjected to the 
same pressures. The grandson’s attorney 
said ail the time that he was guilty as 
charged. 

Now the State Department has sent a mes- 
sage to the Union of South Africa, with whom 
we have always had cordial relations and no 
trouble, saying: “The United States de- 
plores violence in all its forms and hopes that 
the African people of South Africa will be 
able to obtain redress for legitimate griev- 
ances by peaceful means. While the United 
States as a matter of practice does not ordi- 
narily comment on the internal affairs of 
governments with which it enjoys normal 
relations, it cannot help but regret the tragic 
loss of life resulting from the measures taken 
against the demonstrators in south Africa. 

Such a message is inexcusable arrogance, 
failure to mind our own business and in- 
conceivable presumptuousness. Even the 
generally objective AP chronicled it as an 
“extraordinary action.” That is an under- 
statement. Much stronger words could and 
should apply to this outrageous interven- 
tion, 

Of course, people regret terrible things 
happening to other people. But such is the 
business of the government and the people 
involved. At this distance it is impossible 
for us to appraise the events and the reasons 
therefor. But we are not the judge anyway. 
That country is an independent nation with 
a right to run its own affairs and a right to 
enforce its laws. It is not for us to meddle. 

This sort of interference in South Africa’s 
internal affairs may be good politics for 
politicians in the United States but if we 
persist in such outrageous performances we 
will be setting ourselves up as judge of all 
governments and handling their internal 
affairs as a self-appointed international 
court, 

Our State Department is in need of a new 
Secretary or tighter controls over underlings, 
plus persuasive evidence that it has acquired 
sounder judgment and a greater grasp of 
responsibility. If, from the Secretary on 
down, the pcrsonnel has forgotten what the 
word “diplomacy” means it had better learn 
and apply that knowledge to the everyday 
run of business. 

The present pace has carried this country 
from indiscretion to error and now to colos- 
sal blunder. What next? 
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1960 
Why Keep Living With TB? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the New Mexican 
under date of March 16, 1960, which 
editorial I think reflects much common- 
sense with regard to the tuberculosis 
problem in this country. I think it is 
well worth reading by all of our col- 
leagues: 

Wuy Keep Livinc WitH TB? 


“If the opportunity to end tuberculosis 
is not seized now it may be lost indefinitely. 
Medications that are effective today must be 
applied broadly before the tubercle bacillus 
develops resistance to these drugs. Other- 
wise, in a susceptible population, the disease 
may rise again to a point which defies con- 
trol.” That quotation is from the February 
issue of Public Health Reports, published by 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

It is part of a report on a national meeting 
of authorities on tuberculosis control—a 
meeting which stressed that drugs and treat- 
ment techniques are now available to wipe 
out tuberculosis in the United States. The 
authorities also stressed that the program 
to stamp out this terrible disease should be 
pushed without delay before the opportu- 
nity is lost. 

If the medical experts are right—and there 
seems no reason to doubt'them—it is within 
our power to eliminate a disease which has 
been the scourge of New Mexico for count- 
less generations. But we would be willing 
to bet our bottom dollar that the required 
effort is not expended. 

Instead the proposed program will re=- 
ceive a moderate amount of lip service, an 
endless array of sensible-sounding excuses 
will be expressed by those in authority here 
and there, and New Mexico will go right on 
having a tragically high rate of tuberculosis. 

The excuses will be valid, as they always 
have been in the past. There isn’t enough 
money, the money available is needed for a 
variety of other programs, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion between this board and that 
one, and not enough nurses here, and an 
unhappy county medical society there. 

We hope all those unfortunates who re- 
ceive the ghastly news this year and next 
year, and the year after that, that tubercu- 
losis bacteria are destroying their lungs will 
find comfort in the excuses. 

There are TB patients sweating it out in 
State hospitals today who wouldn't be there 
except for the buck-passing and foot- 
dragging of 2 years ago which nullified plans 
for effective use of tuberculosis drugs on a 
broad scale. We hope they can be happy 
in the thought that the delay in providing 
drugs for the person who infected them 
saved the State some money and prevented 
possible hard feelings between the various 
authorities. 

New Mexico should be at an end of its 
patience with tuberculosis and with the 
On an 
average 600 to 700 new cases of this old- 
fashioned preventable disease have been re- 
ported in this State for the past several 
years. That’s a lot of death, pain, divided 
families and ruined lives and is definitely 
something to be taken seriously. 
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Yet an odd lethargy seems to exist all 
down the line concerning tuberculosis. At 
the national level, the administration 
chopped its budget for Federal aid to States 
for TB control 25 percent this year. At the 
other end of the scale, students in county 
schools haven’t been tested for tuberculosis 
since 3 years ago. 

We would like to see a nationwide crash 
program to find every TB carrier, assure 
treatment for every one, and check this 
scourge once and for all. We have little 
hope for that happening. But short of a 
national effort, New Mexico could at least 
take care of its own. 





Senator Talmadge on “Meet the Press” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, one of 
the most sincere, and able Senators in 
this body, the junior Senator from 
Georgia, recently—March 6, 1960—ap- 
peared on the NBC network’s “Meet the 
Press.” On this program, with his 
characteristic logic and convincing rea- 
soning, he presented many of the key 
reasons why the pending civil rights leg- 
islation should be defeated. 

In a subseqeunt column—March 15, 
1960—the distinguished journalist, Da- 
vid Lawrence, commented on this pro- 
gram, the scant attention paid to it by 


the northern press, and then quoted lib-. 


erally from Senator TALMADGE’s presen- 
tation—made extemporaneously in an- 
swer to searching, and sometimes hos- 
tile, questions of members of the panel. 
As Mr. Lawrence said, he did a “‘master- 
ful job.” 

For the benefit of Senators who did 
not have an opportunity to hear the 
program, and for the general public, I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
‘Meet the Press” for March 6, 1960, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING Co. PRESENTS— 
MEET THE PRESS 


(Produced by Lawrence E. Spivak—Guest: 
Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE, Democrat, of 
Georgia) 

ANNOUNCER. Now “Meet the Press,” pro- 
duced by Lawrence E. Spivak. Remember 
that the questions asked by the members of 
the panel do not necessarily reflect their 
point of view; it is their way of getting the 
story for you. 

Mr. Brooks. Welcome again to “Meet the 
Press.” Our guest today is Senator Herman 
TALMADGE, of Georgia, one of the leaders in 
the battle by southern Democrats against 
civil rights legislation. Tomorrow the Sen- 
ate begins the second week of its record- 
breaking debate after 6 days of day and 
night speechmaking. There is only a faint 
prospect of a compromise. Senator Tat- 
MADGE held the floor last night as the Sen- 
ate recessed after 82 hours of continuous 
session. His own speeches this week total 
more than 6 hours. In 1959 Senator Tat- 
MADGE took an active part in the southerner’s 
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battle to preserve the Senate tradition of un- 
limited debate. He began his career in poli- 
tics by the governorship cam- 
paigns of his father, the late Eugene Tal- 
madge. He limself served for 6 years as 
Governor before his election to the Senate 
in 1956. He is an attorney and a business- 
man, but he prefers to be known as a farmer. 
He owns two large farms in Georgia. 

Mr. McCormick. Senator, what will be the 
result of this great debate? Don’t you think 
the southerners will have to accept some leg- 
islation, at least on voting rights for ex-. 
ample? 

Senator Tatmapce. I don’t think anyone 
can foretell what the ultimate conclusion 
will be at the present time. I would say 
that there are adequate laws already on the 
statute books, both State and Federal, to 
guarantee the right of any citizen to vote, 
provided he is legally qualified in accordance 
with his State laws. 

Mr. McCormick. Do you think the longer 
and more strenuously the South fights this 
the harsher the legislation will be when it 
finally comes and the more outbreaks of dis- 
turbances you will have in your own part of 
the country? 

Senator TaLmapce. I would hope, of course, 
that the Congress of the United States would 
not follow the efforts of some to enforce the 
second reconstruction on the South. Iam 
very happy that in my own State we have 
had no outbreaks of violence of any kind. 
I hope that that situation continues. 

Mrs. McCLENDON. You say we don’t need 
any more laws to protect the civil rights of 
Negroes in the South. Then, what can peo- 
ple like yourself, who don’t believe in perse-. 
cuting Negroes, do to insure that the people 
in your own State don’t keep Negroes from 
voting, like the people in Alabama kept the 
Tuskogee professors from voting? 

Senator TaLmancg. I would say.in answer 
to your question that here are 17 pages of 
Federal laws that guarantee every citizen in 
America the right to vote. There are three 
different remedies, In my own State we have 
approximately 175,000 to 185,000 Negroes who 
are registered and who do vote. They have 
elected officials within my State. Frequently 
they are the balance of power in mayors’ 
races and local races of all kinds. The Ne< 
groes in Georgia do vote in very substantial 
numbers. In some counties in Georgia we 
have a greater percentage of Negroes regis- 
tered than we have of the white population. 
In three counties in Georgia we have more 
Negroes registered and voting than there are 
white people. So that is wholly misinforma- 
tion that you have received. 

Mrs. McCLENDON. Yes, but there are other 
areas where you have it gerrymandered so 
there are just a few Negroes, or if there are 
more Negroes, they don’t get credit for their 
votes. 

Senator TaLmapcE. We have no gerrymand- 
ering anywhere within my State. 

Mrs. McCLENDON. Don’t you think you 
should conduct a campaign to get the people 
to get out the Negro vote? 

Senator TaLmapce. The junior chamber of 
commerce in my State usually has an annual 
project to urge all citizens to register and 
get out the vote. All citizens who are quali- 
fied have been encouraged to vote. We can’t 
help it if some citizens don’t exercise that 
right. My colleague, Senator RussELu, in- 
serted in the Recorp this past week a state- 
ment by the leader of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
in Cleveland, Ohio, which stated that only 
25 percent of the Negroes in Cleveland were 
registered and that of that 25 or 26 percent 
only about 25 or 26 percent of them voted. 
We have a much higher percentage than that 
who are registered in Georgia and a far 
higher percentage vote in 

Mr. Van Der LINDEN. We have always con- 
sidered Tennessee and Texas to be Southern 
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States, and yet we find that the Tennessee 
Senators, Keravver and Gore, and those from 
Texas, LYNDON JOHNSON and YARBOROUGH, 
are giving you no help in your southern 
filibuster the civil rights bill. Could 
you tell us why that is? 

Senator Tatmance. I wouldn’t presume to 
suggest what other Members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate ought to do. Sometimes it is difficult 
to determine my own course of action, and 
certainly every Senator is entitled to vote 
and to follow his ideas as he sees fit in the 
Senate. 

Mr. Van Der Linven. Speaking of LYNDON 
Jounson, there are some reports that he is 
losing some of his southern support for 
the presidential nomination because he is 
working for a civil rights bill. Do you think 
he has really been hurt or does he still have 
a chance for the nomination? 

Senator Tatmapce. I have been so busily 
engaged in fighting this iniquitous, obnox- 


‘lous, and unconstitutional proposed legisla- . 


tion that I haven’t had any time whatever 
to think of presidential candidates a long 
time in the future. 

Mr. Van Dex Linven. Could you think of 
one for yourself, Senator? Suppose there is 
@ movement in the South as we hear there 
will be, to have independent electors in some 
of the States, including Georgia. Could you 
be drafted to be that candidate? 

Senator Tatmapce. I certainly am not 4 
candidate for President or any other na- 
tional office except the U.S. Senate. Iam a 
realist. I have no illusions about my being 
elected President or to a lesser office na- 
tionally at the present time. I hope I can 
continue to serve responsibly in the US. 
Senate. 

Mr. Witson. You have undertaken to 
make it appear here that Negroes are not de- 
nied the right to vote in the South, citing 
your own State of Georgia. The Civil Rights 
Commission has come to an entirely different 
conclusion—made an original recommenda- 
tion on the basis of which some of the legis- 
lation now is proposed. Was the Civil Rights 
Commission completely wrong? Didn’t they 
get the right information on the situation 
in the South? 

Senator Taumancr. We don’t live in a 
Utopia. I would suggest that our law is not 
enforced 100 percent everywhere. The Civil 
Rights Commission did point out that there 
are several hundred thousand Puerto Ricans 
who are disenfranchised in New York State 
because they cannot speak or write the 
English language. 

Mr. Witson. What has that to do with 
Negroes voting in the South? 

Senator Tatmapce. You were using the 
Civil Rights Commission as a final authority 
in this situation. I wanted to say some of 
the other things that they reported also. 
Now, the Senators from New York admit 
that that situation is true, but they say that 
they have qualification laws there, and I 
think New York State ought to have its own 
qualification laws. We have the same type 
laws in Georgia and in other Southern 
States. We have literacy qualifications. 
The Civil Rights Commission proposed a 
constitutional amendment that would even 
permit people who were lunatics and idiots 
and imbeciles and convicted felons to vote. 
I don’t consider that very authoritative evi- 
dence when they make such a recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. Witson. You might not consider it 
authoritative, but wouldn't you have to agree 
that the overwhelming majority in the US. 
Senate today wishes a new civil rights bill— 
wishes the 1957 act to be strengthened? 
Would you agree? 

Senator Tatmapce. I would say that in 
this presidential election year when we elect 
a President, when we elect a Vice President, 
and one-third of the Members of the Sen- 
ate and all of the Congressmen and a great 
many Governors and statehouse officials, a 
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large number of politicians do pander to the 
self-interest vote of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, and they would like to vote for virtually 
any legislation that contains the label or 
the slogan “Civil Rights,” regardless of its 
nature. 

Mr. Wriison. Yes, but there was no presi- 
dential election in 1957 when the act which 
is now proposed to be strengthened was 
originally passed. 

Senator Tatmapce. Of course, they antici- 
pate elections. They are ready to appeal to 
that vote at any time, but they are par- 
ticularly anxious to appeal to it in a presi- 
dential election year. 

Mr. Witson. You just want to go against 
the overwhelming majority of the Senate, 
is that your feeling? 


Senator TaLmance. As long as I am a Mem- 


ber of the U.S. Senate I am going to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America. I am going to represent my State 
and my Nation as I best see fit. And I know 
that this illegal, obnoxious legislation is not 
in the best interests, to grant authority to 
a centralized government in Washington 
and take it away from the people on the 
local level. 

Mr. Witson. Let me ask you another ques- 
tion on that particular point: You say this 
is obnoxious. A large majority of the Sen- 
ate you admit does not think it is obnoxious. 
How long do you think that large majority 
is going to permit what some people call a 
spectacie to continue? 

Senator TatmapGe. I don’t consider it a 
spectacle, As long as I am physically able 
to continue, I am going to do so, and I can 
assure you that there are a great many 
Members of the U.S. Senate who feel like- 
wise. One hundred years following the 
War Between the States is no time to re- 
enact reconstruction legislation in a much 
more heinous form than Thaddeus Stevens 
ever dreamed of himself. 

Mr. WriLson. Yet, the Attorney General, 
the majority of the Senate, a large body of 
the opinion in this country, do not agree 
that this is Reconstruction legislation. 

Senator Tatmapce. I did not come to the 
US. Senate to practice conformity. I came 
here to represent my constituents and my 
country, and I intend-to do so. Sa 

Mr. Witson. Nobody is asking you to prac- 
tice conformity. All people are asking for, 
as I understand it—and let me ask you this 
in the form of a question—is an opportunity 
to vote on the issue. That is all that is 
being asked for in the Senate? 


Senator Tatmapce. There has never been™ 


any good legislation defeated by unlimited 
debate. On the contrary, many, many vi- 
cious bills have been defeated by the use 
of that strategy. During the War Between 
the States they tried to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus. Unlimited debate defeated it 
in the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. Witson. You do not think it is going 
to defeat this bill, though, do you? 

Senator TALMADGE. I do not presume to 
guess what it might do. I can tell you as 
long as I can fight it, I am going to do so. 

Mr. Brooxs. Senator, I wonder if we could 
return to Mr. van der Linden’s question 
about Senator JoHNSON and his presidential 
ambitions. If the southerners turn thumbs 
down on Jonnson for President as a result 
of his activity in this fight, who might be 
their candidate? 

Senator TaLMapDcE. I would not presume to 
know. I have no personal candidate. I do 
not think my own State delegation has made 
any choice. I think any thinking in that 
regard at the present time would be pre- 
mature. 


Mr. Brooxs. Any of the presently avowed 
candidates, are they softer on the question 
of civil rights than JoHNSON? 


Senator Tatmapce. No. All of the pres- 


ently avowed candidates for the Democratic 
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presidential nomination support proposals 
along the lines now pending before the U.S, 
Senate. 

Mr. Brooks. Should there be a move to 
cut off debate and that move should be sup- 
ported by Senator JouHnson, do you think 
that ‘might further lose strength for his 
presidential candidacy? 

Senator Tatmapce. I wouldn’t want to an- 
ticipate “iffy” questions. Right now our 
problem is fighting this legislation, and right 
now it requires 24 hours of our time, and 
certainly we can’t take time out to wonder 
about a presidential candidate July 11. 

Mr. Brooxs. Some of your colleagues have 
expressed alarm over the physical strain of 
this thing. How are you bearing up? 

Senator Tatmapce. Pretty well. Of course, 
it is a great torture to be put on the grill 
24 hours a day, 6 days a week, but fortun- 
ately my health is good, and I have been 
holding up very well under the strain. 

Mr. Brooks. How long do you think you 
can keep going? 

Senator Tatmapce. I think I can keep go- 
ing indefinitely. I found that during my 
service in the Navy I could work 7 days a 
week with about 4 hours sleep a day, and 
I think I can do as well in the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. McCormick. Senator, you compared 
the figures in Georgia a while ago with the 
figures in Cleveland. According to the Civil 
Rights Commission, about 75 percent of the 
white eligible voters are registered in your 
State and something around 25 percent of 
the nonwhite eligible voters are registered. 
Is that a commendable figure as it stands, do 
you think? 

Senator Tatmapce. Of course, we have lit- 
eracy qualifications in my State that apply 
to white and colored prospective voters alike, 
and no one can make someone assumé the 
obligations and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship against their will. In some areas, our 
white people don’t register as well as they 
ought to. In some areas, our colored people 
don’t register as well as they ought to. But 
I hold in my hand a photostat of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer of Monday, February 29, 
1960, and it has a picture of Charles H. 
Holmes and Harold B. Williams, the officials 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and they say that only 26 percent of the 
Negroes over 21 are registered to vote and 
that only 26 percent of those registered act- 
ually vote. Now we do much better than 
that in Georgia. 

Mr. McCormick. According to the Civil 
Rights Commission, you don’t do much bet- 
ter, but aside from that, do you think two 
wrongs make a right? 

Senator TaLtmapce. I certainly don’t, but 
there is no way on earth that anyone can 
make you register and vote against your will, 
and I wouldn’t presume to try. That is a 
responsibility and an obligation but no citi- 
zen can be forced or coerced to register and 
vote, and then not all of them have the 
literacy qualifications. A good many of our 
white people don’t have them. 

Mr. McCormick. In that connection, 22 
Georgia counties, according to the Civil 
Rights Commission, have a Negro registration 
of less than 5 percent of eligible people. Isn’t 
that a tremendous reflection on either your 
State’s educational system or your ability 
to work up a little enthusiasm for democracy 
among your people? 

Senator Tatmanpce. I would say that if it 
is, there are adequate remedies in our State 
law, and here are 17 pages of guaranteed 
voting rights under the Federal law. There 
are three different rights under the Federal 
law. First, any citizen who thinks that he 
is being illegally deprived of the vote can go 
into the Federal court; he can get an injunc- 
tion; he can recover damages against the 
registrar. Second, there is a crimindl law. 
He can be indicted; he can be convicted and 
sentenced to the Federal penitentiary and 
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fined. And thirdly, there is the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 that authorizes this group to 
have the Attorney General of the United 
States of America file a suit in the name of 
the United States of America as their tax- 
paid private lawyer to enforce their rights. 

If those remedies aren’t sufficient, there 
are no laws on the face of the earth that 
will be. 

Mr. McCormick. Just one more thing, Sen- 
ator. I don’t have to poimt out to you that 
it was in Terrell County, Ga., that the vot- 


ing director, or whatever you call him, has. 


in effect defied the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
in the face of the Supreme Court decision 
upholding its validity. How can existing 
laws get around this open defiance? 

Senator Tatmapce. I read his statement. 
I happen to know that gentleman. He is a 
graduate of the Harvard Law'School. He 
stated that he would follow the Georgia 
voting laws, and in doing that, of course, 
he is performing his duty under the law. 

Mrs, McCLeNnpoNn. The Long amendment 
this past week guaranteeing that the Dirksen 
substitute bill would not interfere with free 
speech was voted down in the Senate. I 
wonder if you feel that the Dirksen bill or 
the administration bill would cripple the 
liberties of all the people in the land whiie 
attempting to give civil rights to some? 

Senator TanmMapce. Why, of course, it 
would. The very theory of civil rights, that 
is the present theory of bills now pending 
before the Congress—and I might say there 
are over 200 bills in the Senate alone, the 
last time anyone weighed them they weighed 
something in excess of 8 pounds; they have 
quit counting them now, they just weigh 
them—but it grants rights to one group of 
citizens that it denies to others. For in- 
stance, the Civil Rights Act of 1957: You 
can’t have the Attorney General of the 
United States as your tax-paid lawyer, yet 
members of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People can. You 
can’t have your rights litigated by the chief 
law enforcement officer of the country. You 
can’t have your defendant rights to a jury 
trial denied because the Attorney General 
filed the suit in the name of the United 
States, but that is what we passed in the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. 

Mrs. McCLENDON. Do you mean to tell me 
that under the Civil Rights Act of 1957 that 
a Negro filing a complaint, has the Attorney 
General to represent him and that he can 
do this and a defendant in that case does 
not have to have a jury trial? 

Senator Tatmapce. You have put your 
finger exactly on it, His right to a jury 
trial is conditioned by whether the fine ex- 
ceeds $300 or the jail sentence exceeds 45 
days. That is true notwithstanding the 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica, guaranteeing the right of trial by jury 

in not one, not two, not three, but in four 
separate places. 

Mr. Van Der LINDEN. A moment ago I 
mentioned the move in about half a dozen 
Southern States to set up machinery where- 
by they could cast their voes for independent 
candidates for President if they didn’t like 
the ones produced by the two major con- 
ventions. This has seemed to be so alarm- 
ing to Mr. Paul Butler, the Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman, that he has recently issued 
& warning to your State and 5 others that 
they had.better not do that because their 
credentials at the convention in Los Angeles 
would be challenged. Do you think Mr. 
Butiler’s statements like that would be ac- 
ceptable to your people, or do you think 
maybe he ought to just quit? 

Senator TatmapcE. I doubt if Mr. Butler 
‘can speak for the Democratic Party. He 
has rendered a great disservice to the party 
already. The party would be much better 
off if he resigned. It is the duty of the 
chairman of any political party to try to 
keep down breaches within the party, to try 
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to heal wounds, and assuage injured feel- 
ings, but Mr. Butler has made war on one 
section of the party. av judgment is he 
won't last long after the Democratic con- 
vention in Los Angeles, come July 11, and 
the quicker he leaves the party, the better 
off the Democratic Party will be. 

Mr. VAN DER LINDEN. The first part of the 
Dirksen civil rights bill would make it a 
Federal crime to obstruct a court order, but 
only in these school integration cases. 
you know why the court order in only the 
school cases should be singled out? 

Senator Taumapce. Of course not. It 
makes it a crime to violate that court or- 
der, and that court order alone, when a vio- 
lation of it is already subject to contempt 
procedure, but every other court order 
wouldn’t be a crime. But there is one even 
worse than that. In the second section here, 
flights to avoid criminal prosecution—where 
they bomb a church building or a school 
building. Under that act, it is so discrim- 
inatory that someone who fired a five-inch 
firecracker in a school building in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and crossed over into Virginia 
could be tried under the terms of that act. 
But if some anarchist killed every member 
of the Supreme Court with a bomb, every 
member of-Congress with bombs, the Presi- 
dent of the United States with bombs, he 
would be exempt. It is a ridiculous thing 
in the extreme, If it was made uniformly 
applicable, if it was made constitutional, I 
could vote for that, where it affects all 
heinous crimes, but I certainly wouldn’t 
make it apply to a child who shoots a fire- 
cracker in a school building and exempt 
someone who assassinates the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. Wiuson. I haven’t got it clear yet 
whether you think there will be any kind 
of a political backfire in the South this year. 
Will there be any third party formed? Will 
there be any kind of an organization to op- 
pose the Democratic nominee in case he is 
one of those who seems to be a prospect at 
the present time? 

Senator TaLtmMapcE. I think that is prema- 
ture at the present time. I sometimes won- 
der how long the Southern Democrats who 
established the Democratic Party and have 
nurtured it through all of its years, lean as 
well as good years, are going to be made the 
political whipping-boy, year after year, 
purely for political purposes. Some of these 
times they are going to begin to resent it, 
and my judgment is that it is possible this 
year. 

Mr. Witson. There are 18 of you in the 
Senate taking part in this filibuster, is that 
right? 

Senator TALMADGE. I don’t know that I 
can speak for any other Senator. I have 
made speeches at considerable length on the 
subject, and I am going to do so in the fu- 
ture. All other Senators are better qualified 
to speak for themselves than I am for them. 

Mr. WiLson. The point that I am getting 
at is that you are really a pretty small minor- 
ity, and you never have been able to make 
yourselves effective in national politics for 
years, not since the two-thirds rule was put 
through by Roosevelt and Farley, or repealed. 
The South hasn’t ben a force in national 
politics since then, is that right? 

Senator TaLMapDGE. I wouldn't say that the 
majority is always right. The majority 
crucified Jesus Christ. The majority is 
wrong as often as it is right. 

Mr. WiLson. Do you mean the majority is 
trying to crucify the Constitution in this 
case? 

Senator Tatmapce. That is right. Of 
course, they are. They're trying to crucify 
the Constitution; they are trying to crucify 
the South; they are trying to establish a 
second reconstruction in the South, even 
more heinous in many forms than the first 
reconstruction. 
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Mr. Wiuson. No provision in the Constitu- 
tion for the right to vote without regard to 
race, creed, or color? 

Senator Tatmapce. There are 17 pages of 
laws that I have demonstrated to this panel; 
this is the third time. Go that is s phony 
issue. 

Mr. Wiison. But the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion says you are completely wrong Senator. 

Senator TaLmapcE. I don’t accept the Civil 
Rights Commission report with the same de- 
gree of finality that I would the Ten Com- 
mandments handed down by the Lord to 
Moses. * 

Mr. Brooks. Senator, I am afraid you are 
going to have to accept the finality of the 
program, because our time just ran out. I 
am sorry to interrupt. Thank you very 
much, Senator TaLmapcz, for being with us. 
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Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, Hon. 
Garland T. Byrd, Lieutenant Governor 
of Georgia, delivered an address to the 
Georgia Vocational Association on 
March 18, 1960, in Atlanta, that is 
worthy of the attention of everyone in- 
terested in vocational education. 


Lieutenant Governor Byrd is an out- 
standing young man, and is dedicated to 
sound education. I am proud to claim 
Lieutenant Governor Byrd as a constit- 
uent of the great district I have the 
pleasure to represent in Congress. His 
address is inspiring and yet so practical 
that it deserves a place in a CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The address is as follows: 

SPEECH By Lr. Gov. GARLAND T. Brap, AT 
ANNUAL BREAKFAST OF GEORGIA VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, MarcH 18, 1960, aT DINKLER 
PLAZA HOTEL, ATLANTA 
Mr. Ginn, Dr. Hubbard, Mr. Martin, mem- 

bers of the Georgia Vocational Association, 

and guests, I am grateful for the very gen- 
erous and kind introduction by Mr. Martin. 

I am also grateful—extremely grateful— 
that you permitted me to address this an- 
nual meeting of Georgia’s vocational teach- 
ers. 

It is a high honor, to be asked to be your 
speaker. < 

But, I appreciate even more the oppor- 
tunity which you have given me, to be here 
with you, and to talk about a matter in 
which I am intensely interested, and have 
been, for many, many years. 

Right at the beginning, please let me 
say this: 

To you, who are engaged in the field of 
vocational education, I pledge my full, com- 
plete, and unqualified support, in striving 
to reach your goal of excellence in voca- 
tional education. 

I offer you my personal support and as- 
sistance, and I also assure you that in my 
capacity as Lieutenant Governor, and Presi- 
dent of the Senate, I shall give you my offi- 
cial support. 

To me, as a private citizen, and as a State 
Official, there is nothing more important 
than preparing our young people re 
so that they may achieve to the fullest the 
opportunities which are before them. 
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We all know that we are living in a pro- 





achieving new heights. 

And, my friends, we have just started. 

We have only begun. 

In many areas of economic advancement, 
we lead the Nation in rate of gain. 

But, we are not satisfied. We can’t afford 
to be complacent. We know that there are 
still many areas in which we are lagging. 
We know we can’t stop. And, we shall not 
stop, or even slow down. 

Please permit me a few personal remarks 
at this point. 

I said that from a personal standpoint, 
I appreciate immensely the opportunity to 
be with you. 

I grew up in a school teacher family, liv- 
ing on the farm. 

My mother was a school teacher, and so 
‘was my wife. 

I had vocational agriculture courses in 
high school. 

So I think I should be entitled to claim 
to know something of what I am talking 
about, when I speak of vocational educa- 
tion 


Since my entry into the world of busi- 
ness, and, more recently, into public office, 
I have had the opportunity to learn a great 
deal more about vocational education. 

My approach, in these most recent years, 
has been much broader—I assure you—than 
it was back when I was in high school. 

Then, I only looked to see how what I 
could learn would benefit me and my family. 

Today, my concern is for each and every 
Georgian—young people, and, yes, adults, 
too—for vocational education, certainly, is 
not limited to young people. 

COMMITTEES 


I have had the opportunity, in the past 
year, to work with two committees of the 
general assembly, which have made search- 
ing, thorough, factual studies involving edu- 
cation and our economic development. 

One of these committees was a joint study 
group, composed of the education commit- 
tees of the senate and house. 

Under the leadership of Senator Wallace 
Jernigan and Representative Battle Hall, the 

, two chairmen, this committee prepared one 
of the most significant reports yet to come 
from any legislative group. 

The committee’s assignment was to look to 
see if we were adequately preparing our 
young people—in high schools—to take their 
proper and rightful place in our economy. 

This committee found that there is indeed, 
a pressing need for expansion of vocational 
education. It recommended an expansion in 
our facilities, particularly the establishment 
= area wocational schools, throughout the 

tate. 

The other committee, which also prepared 
@ noteworthy and significant report, was the 
government operations committee of the 
senate. 

The government operations committee 
last summer began a study to determine if 
the State government could provide addi- 
tional help in our industrial and economic 
development. 

This study is still going on. 

But, in its initial survey and investigation, 
the committee found that one of the most 
important ways in which the State govern- 
ment could aid economic development would 
be by the better training of young people 
for new jobs in the new business and indus- 
tries which are coming. 

Let me just mention this: 

Georgia has not shared in this Nation’s 
two newest industries: electronics and space 
missiles. 


Why? 
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Well, one reason is that we do not have an 
adequate number of adequately trained peo- 
ple for jobs in plants which are producing 
these new, scientific products. 

Right there is one of the most urgent 
needs. 

We've got to look toward training our 
young people to fill jobs in this new age of 
nuclear energy and space. 

No longer can we say such an age is in 
the future. 

It is here, at this moment. 

Our Nation is producing fantastic devices 
and machines, which just a few years ago we 
thought were only the product of the imagi- 
nation of comic strip authors. 

I’m sure you all can remember—I can— 
when you’d run outside and look if you 
heard an airplane flying over. 

Not long ago, I flew three-fourths of the 
Way across our continent in a jetplane, 
in a matter of four hours. 

You don’t have to fight traffic on the 


- South expressway any more, to get from 


downtown Atlanta to the airport, to board 
your jet plane for New York or Europe or 
the Orient. 

You. can catch a helicopter taxi, down- 
town, and be there in five minutes. 

Now, back when you and I were in high 
school, who’d have imagined you could 
watch a world Series game, being played out 
in California, in full color, on a gadget 
called a television set, right in your own 
living room? 

And, listen, my friends—while I am still 
amazed that I can get to Denver in four 
hours by jetplane—it gives pause for some 
serious and sober thought—when you real- 
ize it doesn’t take that long for a missile 
fired from Soviet Russia to reach Washing- 
ton, D.C., or Atlanta, Ga. 

STATISTICS 


Now, the fact that I speak of imperative 
needs before us does not carry any implica- 
tion whatsoever that I am critical of what 
we have already done. 

Not at all. 

Rather, when we review the record of ac- 
complishment in vocational education in 
Georgia, we should be proud. 

And, we should be encouraged, for, we 
know, when we examine what we have 
already done, that no challenge is too great. 

We can anticipate the future, with con- 
fidence, for we know already our record of 
achievement. 

So let me talk a few minutes about what 
we already have done in vocational education. 

Even though all of you are closely con- 
nected with vocational education, you still 
may not be completely up to date. 

Let me quote the figures. 

In Georgia, at the present, there are a 
total of 75,700 persons enrolled in vocational 
agriculture courses. Of these, 48,000 are 
adults, and 27,700 are high school students. 

In business education, there are 85,100 
enrolled; 9,500 are adults—and listen— 
75,500 are high school students. 

In distributive education, there are 7,400 
enrolled; 6,500 are adults, and 900 high 
school students. 

In homemaking, there are 174,000 en- 
rolled—20,300 adults—and 53,800 are high 
school students—and, I think we should 
note that those in the homemaking courses 
are girls. 

In industrial arts, there are 13,100 en- 
rolled—all high school students. There are 
no classes for adults, at present. 

In trade and industrial education, the 
total is 25,500 including 21,500 adults and 
3,600 high school students. 

Altogether, there are 280,400 class enroll- 
ments in vocational education—and 174,600 
are high school students—105,800 adults. 

I think I should point out that the term 
“adults” also includes a great many young 
people. All who are past high school are 
included in this group. A great many vet- 
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erans are enrolled in vocational classes. In 
fact, the veterans educational program has 
contributed greatly to the development and 
expansion of our vocational program in 
Geo: is 

We now have more than 1,700 full-time 
vocational teachers in Georgia, and also 
some 500 part-time teachers. 

We have two State owned and operated 
trade and vocational schools. One at 
Clarkesville and another in Americus. 

In addition, there are many locally oper- 
ated vocational schools throughout the 
State. 

Recently, the State board of education ap- 
proved 22 sites as locations for area voca- 
tional-technical schools, The State has pro- 
vided matching funds to supplement local 
funds for construction of six of these schools. 


These will be in Rome, Augusta, Columbus, 


and Albany. 
It is imperative that we establish the 
other 16 schools as quickly as possible. 


CHANGES 


I mentioned, a moment ago, our urgent 
need for trained people to take jobs in the 
newest scientific and technical flelds. 

That's not the only need. 

The economy of our State has changed 
tremendously in the past 20 years. 

The number of farms in our State has 
been decreasing at the rate of some 4,000 
@ year. Forty years ago, there were more 
than 300,000 farms in Georgia. Today, there 
are only 160,000, a decrease of 50 percent, 

In the past 10 years, 115 Georgia counties 
have lost population. 

People are moving from the farms to the 
cities. 

Today, more than 50 percent of all 
Georgians live within city limits. Another 
30 percent earn their living in town. 

Our farms are more scientific, more highly 
mechanized, 

Modern machines, modern fertilizers, 
modern ‘methods, mean fewer hands are 
needed to produce a crop. 

But, although there have been these 
changes, the farmer still is caught in a 
cruel squeeze, is in a depression. 

The farmer gets less for his products, while 
the cost of production is ever increasing. 

The farmer today has to be a combina- 
tion mechanic, chemist, laborer—and busi- 
nessman. 

He must sell his products on a highly 
competitive market. 

He’s got to know something about pack- 
aging and processing, freezing and canning, 
distribution and marketing. He’s got to be 
@ good bookkeeper—he has to keep up with 
tax records of all sorts—and pay those taxes. 

Now, agriculture is by no means a decadent 
industry, in Georgia. 

The people who live in the cities have to 
be fed and clothed. 

We must train farmers not only in the 
latest scientific farming techniques, but also 
in machine maintenance and in farm man- 
agement. Because there are fewer farmers, 
each must be more proficient to produce the 
food and fiber needed. 

Let’s take a look at some other fields of 
vocational training. 

The high cost of living has made home- 
making even more of a business, these days. 
Our girls have to be well trained in home 
management—we must have wise consumers. 
And, too, that high cost of living has made 
it necessary for many women to work to sup- 
plement the family income, so they also need 
to have a vocation. 

We need to train more people in the field 
of distribution. No matter how well we are 


producing farm products and industrial . 


goods, if we have a poor system of distribu- 
tion to the consumer, we cannot maintaim 


.@ sound economy. 


We've got to train additional people for 
business, and equip them with knowledge 
and skills in use of the new business ma- 
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chines and methods. Electric and electronic 
devices are becoming commonplace. 

We've got to step up our training in the 
skilled trades and in training of technicians, 
to meet the demands of our industry and 
manufacturing. We need machinists, tool 
and die designers, electronic technicians, and 
so on. 

It’s not unusual for a new industry, mov- 
ing to-Georgia, to provide some of its own 
personnel, to help train skilled help so the 
plant can operate. 

Whatever the field—business, industry, 
agriculture, distributing, home manage- 
ment—vocational education plays a most 
vital role in our total advancement and 
development. 

Vocational teachers must meet the chal- 
lenge for excellence. 

If we are to train our young people, the 
teachers themselves must be trained. 

You, as teathers, must continue to study, 
to keep up to date. 

You teachers need to improve yourselves, 
professionally, and this you can do through 
active participation in your own Georgia Vo- 
cational Association. 

You not only have to educate students, 
you also need to educate—to inform—the 
public on what you are teaching, and its 
value to the local community. 

You, as teachers, must produce the best 
students possible, to meet your community’s 
demand for excellence in your work force. 


NEEDS 


Yes, there are many needs. 

Today, industry and manufacturing em- 
ploy more people, than any other occupa- 
tion in Georgia. Commerce and service 
comes next. 

Then government, then agriculture. 

And, even though we have a changed 
economy, and our standard of living has 
increased, our per capita income still is be- 
low the national average. 

We’ve got to balance our economy, in 
Georgia, diversify, even more. 

We need the right kind of industry in 
the right place, throughout the State. We 
need more smaller plants and factories, in 
the rural areas, to provide employment for 
those who can no longer earn a living on 
the farm. 

We have to expand our high school vo- 
cational program, especially in the fields 
of trades and industry, industrial arts, dis- 
tributive education, and office training— 
if we are to have enough people for the 
increasing number of jobs. 

We must have expanded facilities in col- 
leges, to provide the training for vocational 
teachers and personnel, who will do the 
teaching. If we are to teach more students, 
obviously we must have more teachers. If 
we are to teach technical and advanced 
courses, obviously we must have teachers 
who are trained in these fields. 

Every community in Georgia should sur- 
vey its own situation. Each city and town 
should take a close, searching look, to de- 
termine if it is providing the right kind 
of training, to aid its own local economy. 

And, we need more adult traning, in all 
fields, to upgrade adults in their present 
jobs; to aid them to move ahead. 


CONCLUSION 


I commend you, and I congratulate you, 
upon your selection of a theme for this 
meeting: 

Excellence: The vocational image of the 
sixties. 

As we enter this new decade, indeed, we 
should look to the future. 

Look backward, yes, but only in order 
that we may survey and apraise. 

Look backward, yes, to determine areas 
in which we may have failed, or may not 
accomplish all which we should. 

Look backward, or look at the present, 
but, only so that we may see what we must 
do in the future. 
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Excellence, yes, let that be our theme, 
ont only for this meeting, but for the 
sixties, and the decades to follow. 

Let us have such an excellent program 
of vocational education that every Georgian 
is better prepared—that the youth who is 
in school today may be trained and edu- 
cated, in order that he or she may take a 
more worthwhile, a more productive, a more 
significant role in life. 

On the farm or in the city; in the home 
or in the business office; in the retail store 
or in the manufacturing plant; let ovr goal 
be excellence. 





Our Future Is Dependent Upon a Stabi- 
lized Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, if ever 
there was a time in the history of our 
country when economy in Government 
must be practiced it is now, more so than 
ever before. This was brought forcibly 
to the attention of the full House Ap- 
propriations Committee on January 20 
last, when our Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Robert B. Anderson, and our Budget 
Director, Maurice Stans, testified before 
our committee, during which time the 
following exchange, in part, transpired 
between Secretary Anderson and me: 

Secretary ANDERSON. If the total world 
should lose confidence in the United States 
and withdraw gold for that purpose, then 
we would have an exceedingly serious situa- 
tion with which to deal. Our obligation, in 





.my judgment, is to be sure that we so con- 


duct ourselves and our country that this 
does not arise. I think that we do have, as I 
say, the confidence of other countries, but I 
believe also that other countries are going 
to have us under much more critical exam- 
ination than they have in the past because 
they are in the position of saying, “How well 
are you running my stake in your affairs?” 

From the standpoint of our being the 
world’s banker and also from the standpoint 
of how solidly do we maintain the reserve 
characteristics of our money, that is. 

The important thingI I would like to point 
out is that this is rather a new thing for 
the American economic mind to assimilate. 
We have gotten into this kind of a position 
and yet our position and the position of the 
free world is exceedingly important in rela- 
tionship to it. We can maintain that con- 
fidence if we, from the standpoint of the 
Government, pursue policies which will lead 
others to believe that we are going to main- 
tain the purchasing power of our currency 
and not allow it to erode away. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is not the best way to keep 


' the confidence not only of the foreign 


financiers and foreign nations but also the 
American people in the stability of the 
American dollar to spend frugally for Gov- 
ernment business? 

Secretary ANDERSON. That is part of it; yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is a big part of it; is it not? 

Secretary ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr, JENSEN, Of course it is: 

Now, that being a fact, great responsibility 
rests upon the shoulders of the Director of 
the Budget and on the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but an even greater responsibility 
rests upon the shoulders of Congressmen, 
and more especially on the shoulders of the 
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members of this committee, the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, where all appropriations are supposed 
to orginate. That being a fact, it now be- 


egree 
than ever before in the history of America, 
that we not only defeat any attempts to in- 
crease the President's budget, but that we 
reduce it substantially in order to make 
sure confidence will be maintained in the 
stability of the American dollar. If such con- 


the confidence of our friends across the seas 
and we will have chaos on top of chaos in 
America. 

The best example of what takes place in 
the minds of the ex 
emplified last year when shortly after the 
opening of the Congress our liberal col- 
leagues introduced many bills which pro- 
vided for appropriating many, many billions 


be reduced to a minimum and that all waste 
and unnecessary expenditures be eliminated. 
The effect was that the Congress did it be- 
cause the American people demanded that 
they do exactly what they had to do in or- 
der to keep the American dollar stable, 


Mr. Speaker, by so doing the Ameri- 
can people proved again that, they are 
the masters of their own destiny. 

I haye today introduced the following 
bill which is a companion bill to the one 
recently introduced in the Senate by 
Senators Bripces, Curtis, Byrp of Vir- 
ginia, and Corron: : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is hereby proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: 

“ARTICLE — 
“SEcTIon 1. On or before the fifteenth day 


exceeding one year each. 
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“Sec. 2. This article shall take effect on 
the first day of the calendar year next fol- 
lowing the ratification of this article. 

“Sec. 8. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
its submission to the States by the Con- 
gress.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, and my esteemed 
colleagues in the Congress, after you 
have read Secretary Anderson’s state- 
ment I am sure you will understand how 
urgent it is that we do all in our power 
to reduce Federal expenditures to the 
bare necessities now and that we also 
pass this bill during this session of 
Congress. 

I only wish space in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp would permit the inclusion of the 


entire hearing held with Secretary An-— 


derson and Director Stans, a copy of 
which I have sent to every banker and 
@ number of other interested people 
in the Seventh Iowa District upon 
request. * 

That hearing, entitled “The Budget 
for 1961” and available at the House 
Committee on Appropriations, contains 
only 135 pages. It should be read by 
every American who is concerned about 
the future of our blessed land. 





Curtailment of Mail Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in many 
points in North Dakota, star route 
truck mail service has been proposed 
by the Post Office Department. The 
people of North Dakota are objecting 
strenuously to this curtailment in mail 
service. 

The following editorial which ap- 
peared in a recent edition of the Wishek 
(N. Dak.) Star points out the objection 
to these proposals: 

We don’t like the sound of proposed star 
route mail service truck from Hazleton to 
Wishek. 

Towns all along would be affected, as well 
as us. Here’s what we see in our crystal 
ball. 

The Post Office proposes it in the name of 
economy. The railroad is not too inter- 
ested in keeping it since then they can 
eliminate daily service and run trains twice 
or three times a week and save money. 

But who suffers? The general public, you 
and I. In storms we fail to get our mail 
because the plows won’t go out until it quits 
blowing. So they use this to implement 
the railroad service, using both for a time— 
but it’s only a move to stall until railroad 
mail is out altogether. This is history in 
other areas. 

The Wishek Association of Commerce has 
gone on record as opposing this proposed 
change. It would be well if both business- 
men and private citizen alike also protest to 
their Congressmen. This is a political year 
arid they'll be more likely to act. 

Both private citizen and businessmen will 
suffer curtailed service eventually, as we see 





_rather than sound economics. 
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it. We see little improvement in service 
since we already haye excellent mail service 
in and out of Wishek. 

Write your Congressman—give him your 
side and the people’s interest in this matter 
will be protected. 


Otherwise it will not. It’s up to us. 





Washington Report 
> 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following newsletter 
of March 26, 1960: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Aucer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 


Marcu 26, 1960. 

The social security law, due as usual for 
election-year changes, is before the Ways 
and Means Committee in executive session. 
The Forand bill (medical care for OASI re- 
cipients) has taken the spotlight, it is true, 
but other broadening extensions and in- 
creased costs will come up, too. Perhaps it 
is timely, therefore, to raise questions con- 
cerning the basic concept of the social secu- 
rity program. Implicit in such questions is 
the realization that basic fallacies or flaws 
could destroy the program, despite the well- 
intentioned hopes of its advocates. After 
all, many citizens depend on social security 
income totally or in part for their financial 
security. 

Questions which suggest themselves con- 
cern: (1) Compulsion: There is no freedom 
of choice. Both the cost in OASI taxes and 
popular reliance on the program preclude in- 
dividuals taking out private insurance or 
investing to provide their future income. 
However, there is no assured return of 
money, as there is with investment pro- 
grams. If, in later years, outside income 
beyond a modest limit is earned, all social 
security payments must be forefeited by 
some. (2) The program at best is ques- 
tionable as to actuarial soundness—as to 
whether enough tax money will continue to 
come in to pay the required benefits. Why? 
(a) The program assumes a continually high 
and/or rising income to our people. De- 
clining income is not considered a possibil- 
ity. (b) Another assumption is that there 
will be an increasing number of new en- 
trants into the program to keep picking up 
the tab for the older people as recipients 
‘of benefit payments. Also, to whatever ex- 
tent future population growth rate may de- 
crease and longevity increase, our “average 
age” is getting older and the program more 
costly. (c) Higher and higher taxes must 
be levied continually to cover the increasing 
cost; (present 6 percent tax already slated to 
rise to 9 percent, presuming no further bene- 
fits are added). (3) The program is based 
on politics and Government paternalism, 
(Note the bi- 
annual changes—every election year.) At 
any time it can be changed as to taxes, bene- 
fits, or coverage; or it can be voted out. 

Senator GoLpwaTerR, in a Dallas speech, 
presented a challenging view of our foreign 
affairs. In too-brief condensation, he said: 
(1) We must win any war, cold war in- 
cluded. (2) Our strategy must be to assume 
the offensive—to pick the places of engage- 
ment, the times, and the weapons. (3) We 
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must always strive for military superiority, 
(4) We must keep America strong econom- 
ically in freedom. (5). We must always act 
strong. We want respect first, after which 
friendship will follow. (6) Foreign aid dis- 
pensed in enlightened self-interest, to gain 
our objectives. (7) We must declare world 
communism an outlaw-movement and deny 
recognition to Russia. (8) We should en- 
courage captive nations to revolt against 
communism. (9) We should encourage 
friendly nations to regain their homelands, 
as China. (10) We must always be prepared 
to risk war rather than further appease- 
ment. It is all-out war against enslave- 
ment, or peace with freedom. There is no 
middle ground. The Russians want to de- 
stroy our will to resist so we will fall like a 
ripe plum. 

Our defense capability provides some in- 
teresting figures. Here are some facts. We 
now have: (1) Over 1,500 SAC bombers 
(mobile nuclear missile launching plat- 
forms). (2) Over 1,000 jet B-47’s. (3) Sev- 
eral hundred jet 52’s. (4) 15 carriers with 
50 planes each. (5) Hundreds of tactical 
bombers throughout Europe and the Far 
East. As for missiles: Between now and 
1963, we will have 130 Atlas 6,000-mile- 
range missiles, 140 Titans for a total of 270 


long-range missiles on hardened missile ~ 


pads; (2) 128 Polaris missiles with range 
capability (aboard a nuclear-powered sub) 
of an ICBM; (3) 120 medium-range mis- 
siles, Jupiter and Thor, based in range of 
key Soviet targets. Minimum total of all 
these missiles is 518, any one of which is 
capable of destroying an entire Russian city. 
In contrast, by 1963 Russia is expected to 
have 300 long-range missiles capable of hit- 
ting US. targets. 

The civil rights debate in the House has 
ended and the bill passed. Now it goes to 
the Senate for adoption and/or change, 
Amendments offered by southern members 
in the House were all defeated finally, as 
though southern sponsorship were enough 
to kill any change suggested. Some de- 
feats included moves to: (1) Limit Federal 
court appointment of referees to elections 
involving Federal officials; (2) add a qualifi- 
cation that referees be learned in State and 
Federal election laws; (3) Delete provision 
for ex parte hearing of applicants by vot- 
ing referees; (4) Retain State control over 
State election records. 

The most unreasonable defeat to the 
southerners was the rejection of a “freedom 
of speech” amendment which wouli remove 
the words “or by any threatening letter or 
communication” from the bill. Here we are 
admittedly legislating in a field where Con- 
gress “shall pass no law.’’ True, this is a 
controversy Over word definition, even legal 
grammar (anyone know the difference be- 
tween “attempts” and “willfully endeav- 
ors”?), but the emotional civil rights debate 
is a dangerous atmosphere for argument. 
Just one unresolved doubt as to jeopardizing 
free speech is dangerous. Amendments 
ruled out of order included: (1) Poll tax 
abolition; and (2) extending penalties for 
obstructing court orders to cover all areas, 
not just school desegregation. 





The Byelorussian Story: A Spirit That 
Cannot Die 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr, IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, March 25 
was the anniversary of that momentous 
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day in 1918 when a nation enslaved for 
centuries proclaimed independence for 
its people and established the Byelorus- 
sian Democratic Republic. 

Centuries of suppression by czarist 
Russia had failed, it was clear on that 
day, to plunder the ethnic and national 
ideals of those people. The new im- 
perialistic regime of the Russian Com- 
munists, relentlessly trod over the Byelo- 
russians just 3 years later, and once 
again subjugated them to dictatorial 
suppression. 

What has taken place since then illus- 
trates to the world that the Byelorus- 
sian hope of liberty and independence, 
whetted 42 years ago for just a brief 
span, is undying. Soviet Russia has 
been unable with its dictatorial forces 
and subtle propaganda to rob Byelorus- 
sia of its ideologies, language, culture, 
and hope for freedom. 

In saluting this dauntless people to- 
day, we express hope that the time will 
not be long in coming when they will 
again enjoy the freedom which is their 
national] destiny. 





Ydigoras Governs on the Run 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
‘noted an excellent article on Guate- 
mala’s dynamic President Miguel Ydi- 
goras which I feel should be called to 
the attention of the House. This ar- 
ticle appeared in the Washington Daily 
News of March 24, 1960, written by Vir- 
ginia Prewett. It follows: 

Ypicoras GOVERNS ON THE RUN 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

GUATEMALA CiTy.—Guatemala’s President 
Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, actively pushing 
Central Americanism to answer commu- 
nism’s thrusts from Cuba, has a technique of 
government newer than Castro’s. 

Premier Castro, young, disorganized, rab- 
ble-rouses by television. President Ydigoras, 
mature, experienced, travels by motorcade to 
Guatemala’s remote corners weekly, while 
directly capital affairs by two-way radio. 

SHUNS SHOW 

On these trips, Guatemala’s president 
shatters precedent and protocol in taking 
government to a people long ignored by cap- 
ital cliques playing bloodstained games with 
national power. Pointedly, Sr. Ydigoras re- 
fuses to occupy the opulent bullet-scarred 
presidential palace built by dictator Jorge 
Ubic. 

Members of his cabinet usually accom- 
pany the “mobile government.” President 
Ydigoras even summons foreign ambassadors 
to present their credentials in backland 
towns. 

In Guatemala City, 5,000 people may con- 
stitute a party which will influence the 
country’s 4 million. General Ydigoras’ tours 
are politically activating a large inert pro- 
vincial middle-class and peasantry lying be- 
tween the numerous compactly-organized 
Guatemala City parties and the very large 
self-sufficient Indian population that plays 
ho active role in national affairs. 
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Nowadays President Ydigoras is credited 
with wizardry for the strength he has de- 
veloped in this sector. But inquiry reveals 
he was already known throughout Guate- 
mala. 

BASQUE 

As a roadbuilding Army engineer, Miguel 
Ydigoras Fuentes became a general and cab- 
inet minister under Dictator Ubico. Of 
Basque descent, humanitarian, tireless and 
nonconforming, he formed such wide pro- 
vincial friendships that even Ubico came to 
fear him. 

When the dictatorship disintegrated, he 
was one of the generals who guaranteed elec- 
tions. Leftish President Juan Jose Arevelo 
won, and promptly sent him as ambassador 
to London, a polite form of exile. 

General Ydigoras was exiled in fact during 
the Red-infiltrated Arbenz regime. After 
Arbenz’ overthrow, he became President 
Carlos Castillo Armas’ ambassador to Co- 
lombia. 

As president, he invited ali but the top 
leaders of exiled leftists to come home, 
though it meant political struggle. In his 
first 2 years he gambled on his country sup- 
port—distributing land, building schools and 
roads—and he won. Today he is drawing 
more and more moderate liberals and mod- 
erate conservatives into his following from 
the capital’s fragmented parties. 

President Ydigoras’ administration is char- 
acterized by political wisdom and courage. 
It takes both nowadays for a Central Ameri- 
can leader to support the United States 
openly while allowing the extremes of right 
and left to agitate freely against him. 





Just What’s Going on in the Federal 
Power Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, another 
cavity is becoming visible in the hound’s 
tooth. 

The revelation over the weekend that 
the Federal Power Commission has re- 
versed its position and may give a $15,- 
660,000 plum to a gas transmission firm 
after personal calis from an attorney 
who was not even the lawyer of record 
in the case is shocking indeed. 

I believe that the events and disclo- 
sures of the past few days are the strong- 
est possible arguments for the passage 
of my resolution, House Resolution 474, 
which directs the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee to conduct imme- 
diate inquiry into the affairs, procedures, 
and policies of the FPC. 

Or, if the Commerce Committee is al- 
ready too overburdened with investiga- 
tory hearings to schedule the needed 
investigation at once, may I suggest that 
it be directed to the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, and that this com- 
mittee be empowered to conduct a full- 
dress investigation. 

An investigation is needed, and it is 
needed now. 

We cannot help but be disturbed by 
the facts that the Federal Power Com- 
mission has, in effect, set the stage for 
a whopping 7-percent return for the firm 
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represented by these visits from this 
lawyer, and that the same attorney’s 
connection with the firm is so nebulous 
that the FPC itself could not allow his 
employer to pass his $60,000 fee in an- 
other case on to the consumer. 

I hardly need point out that utility 
stockholders are singularly free of the 
risks which characterize the operations 
of other, more competitive corporations. 
In view of this fact, it is really incredible 
that a 7-percent return could be justified 
by a Federal regulatory agency. 

But this is just what the FPC—after 
secret visits from a lawyer mysteriously 
associated with the case—appears to be 
agreeing to do. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not need to tell you 
who winds up the ultimate loser in this 
hopeless confusion of overlapping, tem- 
porary—and often unjust—rate in- 
creases. It is the public. 

The public deserves protection from 7- 
percent earnings by any public utility. 
The public deserves absolute assurance 
that regulatory bodies are not being in- 
fluenced by cloak-and-dagger phone 
calls and visits. 

Most of all the public deserves a Fed- 
eral Power Commission whose primary 
purpose is to protect and defend their 
interests, not the interests of the gas 
producers and transmission companies. 





Twentieth Anniversary of Massacre of the 
Katyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an appeal from the Anti-Com- 
munist Confederation of Polish Free- 
dom Fighters in the U.S.A. of Salem, 
Mass., which warrants the serious con- 
sideration of every Member of the Con- 
gress: 

AN APPEAL MADE ON THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY 

OF THE TERRIBLE MASSACRE OF THE KATYN 


The long forgotten event of the masscre 
at Katyn again revives as a warning to the 
free nations on its 20th anniversary. This 
occasion is a reminder of the moment when 
the Communists with cruelty tortured the ‘ 
innocent officers of Poland making them 
victims of Communistic oppression. 

Katyn—a word piercing one with horror, 
calling forth revenge from on high on those 
who so unmercifully tortured and murdered 
11,000 Polish officers in the forest of Katyn. 
This action calls upon the conscience of the 
people of the entire world for a just tri- 
bunal and sentence upon those who ful- 
filled the command of the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov Pact. 

Today when the break between the East 
and West is being felt, a moment when the 
world is being divided into two enemy 
camps, and when during these days we com- 
memorate the 20th anniversary of this cruel 
action, that a feeling of sympathy and 
warning reminds the world again of the un- 
merciful and man slaughter committed by 
the Nero of the 20th century, who under 
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the name of Khrushchev prepares for the 
world nothing else but enslavement. 

It was in the spring of 1940, that the 
Communists have put to death 11,000 officers, 
the most faithful sons of Poland, thus com- 
mitting a brutal massive murder. This 
premediated plan was carried out by the 
Communists in order to deprive the Polish 
Nation of its most faithful sons, trying to 
bring upon Poland a complete ruin. 

If today, we are in thought returning to 
this crucial moment and sending forth an 
appeal to the highest political authorities in 
this country, it is for: no other reason but 
to remind and warn against the grave dan- 
ger of communism. 

What befell Poland 20 years ago, tomor- 
row may endanger America if it does not 
enter upon a path of strength and action. 
We must put aside all patient waiting and 


expectation of a better tomorrow, and break © 


all relationship and contact with commu- 


nism, with its lies, perversities, unfaithful-. 


ness and fraudulence. 

The West, and among them America 
should not fear Russia but from the present 
political-military defensive change to a de- 
termined offensive. A long relation and 
hope in a better tomorrow brings about a 
feeling of drowsiness and neglect in the 
vigilance of the democratic powers. This 
feeling and expectation does not help the 
enslaved nations but on the other hand 
makes the situation worse. The Soviets of 
today are not afraid of the military strength 
of the West but they fear the democratic 
ideology and its advanced cultural and eco- 
nomic status. 

America is not permitted to believe in 
Soviet tales of a simultaneous coexistence 
because the bloody communistic scoundrels 
dream only of it to benefit and freely dis- 
pute with the enslaved nations, thus show- 
ing the West what they are capable of doing. 
America must not believe in their disarma- 
ment proposals for the Communists have 
never been more oppressive, aggressive, more 
active and unstable than they are today. 
We cannot think in terms of peace with 
the Communists, until they return to the 
enslaved nations behind the Iron Curtain 
the long-desired freedom and until these so- 
called Communists are ready to undo the 
damage they have inflicted bringing restitu- 
tion.for their injustices. The men of the 
West on the other hand should be alert 
while shaking the bloody hand of Khru- 
shchev and smiling to the aggressive com- 
munistic ruler. 

America, guarding the greatest good which 
is the peace of the world, must also take 
under consideration the good of the other 
nations, especially their freedom. Freedom 
for all nations must be our goal. During 
this conference of appeasement we must re- 
main unfaithful to our suffering brethren. 

When a few years ago, in the Congress of 
the United States a motion was made in 
regard to Katyn and a hearing of facts de- 
manded, unveiling the terrible massacre of 
11,000 Polish officers, the people were terri- 
fied and many Americans were greatly dis- 
turbed and sympathetic. Today the mere 
idea of the tragedy that befell the Polish 
Nation simply stupefies and terrifies the peo- 
ple. The thought of it is nothing more 
than a remorse of conscience which the 
Americans are trying to deaden within 
themselves. But it is this fact of forgetting 
that we are not capable of doing. 

At present more than ever we must think 
of our enslaved brethren. We must sup- 
port them with our good will, prayer and 
protests. In this way, we will enable the 
suffering nations to hold high the torch of 
freedom, which must not die out. Thus 
helping them to bear patiently the pain and 
torture of the loss of freedom. 

We cherish our freedom and believe that 
a nation loving its freedom cannot die or 
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perish. We also believe that the will to live 
cannot be destroyed by oppression and 
aggression but all rulers of this oppressive 

will sooner or later perish and peace 
and freedom will again triumph. 

For years, we witness one young country 
after another obtaining their independence, 
such is the feeling of the oppressed always 
yearning and looking forward to the day 
when their goal, namely, freedom, shall be 
obtained. This feeling is reenacted from 
all countries beginning with the European 
nations and extending to the bamboo na- 
tions of the Far East. The day will cer- 
tainly come and perhaps sooner than we 
realize. Let us hope that when it really 
dawns, the great America will be an active 
member of this action. It is to you, hon- 
orables, men of America, its leaders and 
rulers that we appeal in the name of the en- 
slaved nations. Our anticommunistic or- 
ganization, the Confederation of Polish 
Freedom Fighters in U.S.A., on this 2%th 
anniversary appeals to you. Let not our 
voice be futile in its appeal but let it sound 
like a bell calling forth for the freedom of 
the enslaved nations. 

Twenty years ago in the Katyn Forests 
the bloody hand of communism destroyed 
and ‘mufdered the flowery youth of the 
Polish Army. There was performed a 
tragedy not only for Poland but for many 
more nations of the world. For here the 
destructive communistic machinery put a 
stop to the birth of a United Nations. The 
Polish soldiers and officers murdered in the 
forests of Katyn were acknowledged by the 


‘ world as heroes of the Polish nation and of 


the entire free world. 

They were the first executed hostages of 
the captive nations. 

Therefore we the people of Poland de- 
mand today not only the punishment of 
those found guilty of the murder but in 
the first place we demand that a break be 
made with all conferences to be held with 
Khrushchev and communism. : 

America has been and should continue to 
be a defender and guardian of peace not 
only within its bounds, but mainly the 
peace and freedom of the enslaved nations. 

JozEF MiotT-Mroz, 
President. 

JOZEF PAzpzIORNY, 
Vice President. 





Multiple-Use of Our National Forests 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my remarks an editorial from 
the Monte Vista (Colo.) Journal, on the 
importance of giving statutory recogni- 
tion to the multiple-use objectives of our 
national forests. I am sure each Mem- 
ber of the House will enjoy reading this 
fine editorial on the multiple-use man- 
agement of our national forests. The 
editorial follows: 

We Must Keep Our Forests INTACT 

This week in Washington a subcommittee 
of the House is holding hearings on a bill 
that would spell out statutory recognition 
of the multimple-use obpectives of the na- 
tional forests. With the growing value of 
national forest resources, their accelerated 
use and increased accessibility, pressure for 
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single use of specific national forest areas 
are growing tremendously. 

H.R. 10465, along with several companion 
bills introduced by Members of Congress, 
would authorize and direct that our na- 
tional forests be managed under principles 
of multiple use and to produce a sustained 
yield of products and services, and for other 
purposes. Passage of the measure will 
simply mean that our national forests shali 
be administered for outdoor. recreation, 
range, timber, watershed and wildlife and 
fish purposes by the Forest Service. 

It is no secret that the Department of 
Interior’s National Park Service has cast 
loving eyes on some choice areas of our na- 
tional forests. They want these areas for 
single purpose management—recreation, 
Special or single purpose management of 
our national forests is a luxury the people 
of this nation can ill afford in the face of 
increasing needs. 

Our national forests now possess the in- 
herent capability to produce trees for lum- 
ber and wood fiber, forage for livestock and 
wildlife, suitable environments for outdoor 
recreation, water for domestic and irrigation 
use and minerals for industry, Today there 
is insufficient national forest land in the 
United States to meet current demand for 
these products should they be administered 
on a single purpose basis. And at our popu- 
lation growth trend the demand on our for- 
ests will probably increase tenfold in the 
next decade. 

Natural resources on the national forests 
are intermingled. Frequently several re- 
sources overlap on an individual acre. A 
specific area of land may grow trees, grass, 
and shrubs, producing many opportunities 
for many different kinds of use. Space 
upon which to grow renewable resources is 
limited and will continue to shrink. So it 
stands to reason that every acre must be 
made to contribute somewhere near its opti- 
mum capability. This means that all uses 
and resources must share the land to the 
fullest extent possible, 

Multiple-use management as practiced by 
the Forest Service contemplates several dif- 
ferent kinds of uses, sharing the land to- 
gether in combination and harmony. Multi- 
ple-use plans .are designed to achieve a re- 
sultant benefit to people which in total is 
greater than had the uses been exclusive, 
uncoordinated, and uncombined. 

Multiple use, as a concept of land man- 
agement, was first adopted by the Forest 
Service in 1891. As a policy it has been 
actively pursued and tested well over 50 
years. It is only short of a miracle the 
policy has survived the vagaries and uncer- 
tainties of .changing administrations and 
special interest pressures. The measure now 
before Congress will give this time-tested 
policy-the stature of legislative recognition 
and support. 

Multiple-use management, as contrasted 
with primary purpose of preservationist 
management, is a dynamic program designed 
to use the renewable natural resources on & 
sustained yield basis, not unlike farming. 
Forest cover promotes favorable watershed 
conditions which reduce floods and permit 
regular flow of water. Regulated timber 
harvest can and has increased water yield 
from forest lands as high as 30 percent. 

Multiple use is not a passive task of sup- 
ply avoiding conflicts between national for- 
est activities and uses. It considers the chal- 
lenging concept of making more uses avail- 
able to the public. Properly located roads to 
timber sale areas open up new country to 
the hunter, fisherman, and camper. Access 
permits better harvest of excessive big 
game population. New camping areas are 
available for all. 


Our national forests have- long been ad- - 


ministered under the policy of multiple use 
and sustained yield. Let’s keep it that way- 
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Friedrick an Outstanding Appointment to 
the Board of Regents of the Universiy 
of Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, Ja- 
cob F. Friedrick, a Milwaukee labor lead- 
er, was appointed a few days ago, by Gov. 
Gaylord Nelson, to the board of regents 
of the University of Wisconsin. : 

Mr. Friedrick is a fine example of what 
is right about the American labor move- 
ment. In a lifetime of service to the 


' working people of Milwaukee, Jake Fried- 


rick has not only fought for honest, re- 
sponsible unionism, but he has also dis- 
tinguished himself in many long hours of 
unpaid-time work for Milwaukee’s com- 
munity needs, in positions of heavy im- 
portance and responsibility. 

In an era in which the vast majority of 
union officials throughout our country 
are honest, conscientious, hard-working 
men, it is good to see this ability recog- 
nized and put to even greater public 
service as Governor Nelson has done in 
appointing Friedrick. 

The tiny proportion of racketeers and 
crooks in organized labor catch the 
headlines and proper public indignation. 
Certainly the solid contributions of the 
Jake Friedricks of organized labor de- 
serve, and should receive, far greater 
recognition. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial hailing the Fried- 
rick appointment, published in the 
March 26 issue of the Madison (Wis.) 
Capital Times, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

J. F. FRIEDRICK—AN EXCELLENT CHOICE FOR 
Boarp OF REGENTS 

Goverhor Nelson’s appointment of Jacob 
F. Friedrick of Milwaukee to the university 
board of regents will have the hearty ap- 
proval of all those interested in the welfare 
of the university and the future of education 
in this State. 

“Jake” Friedrick has long been an example 
of outstanding labor statemanship in Wis- 
consin and a man who has concerned him- 
self throughout his adult life with the prob- 
lems of education. His main interest, of 
course, has been in the field of labor educa- 
tion where he has worked for so many years 
with such distinction. 

The university itself recognized this 5 years 
ago when it conferred on him an hono 
doctor of laws degree—the first labor leader 
to be so honored in this State. 

Friedrick’s training in labor came in an 
era when labor leaders were more concerned 
with the broad general welfare than with the 
narrow ends of labor itself, as so many labor 
leaders are today. 

His philosophy was developed in associa- 
tion with such labor leaders of the past as 
Henry Ohl, Frank Webber, Jack Handley, and 
the others who brought high social ideals 
into the Wisconsin labor movement. 

Though those ideals have been weakened 
in more recent years, Friedrick has yielded 
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none of the principles with which he was 
inspired in his early training. 

He has a long record of public spirited 
contributions to the of Milwaukee 
and the State and has won the respect of all 
those with whom he has come in contact in 
his many public activities. 

It has been a long time since organized 
labor has been represented on the board of 
regents. Over the past 20 years the empha- 
sis has been on big business representatives. 

But Friedrick will not be a voice for labor 
alone. He has shown in the past that he 
leoks beyond narrow group interests and he 
will continue to do so. 

It would be hard to find a more worthy 
representative of labor. It would be equally 
hard to find one who will work more de- 
votedly for the welfare of education gener- 
ally. 





Admiral Session’s Views on Countering 
the Soviet Threat 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent issue of the Naval Reserve Associa-~ 
tion News carries the following summary 
of the Soviet military threat and recom- 
mendations to counter it advanced by 
Rear Adm. William A. Sessions, US. 
Naval Reserve, retired: 

Russia imposes the threefold threat of 
nuclear, general, and limited war. She has 
@ spectacular land mass, has surrounded 
herself with satellite states she dominates, 
She has brought nuclear capability into bal- 
ance, probably has excelled in missiles; has 
a first class air force with periphery bases 
for striking all European and Asiatic nations; 
has built a new fleet second numerically only 
to ours. 

In case of nuclear war our defenses are 
massive retaliation. This presupposes a 
“Pearl Harbor” and if her missiles are as good 
as supposed our fixed bases are sitting ducks. 

We would accomplish this massive retalia- 
tion by planes airborne at time of attack 
(they couldn’t return if their bases were de- 
stroyed); land based guided missiles; 
movable bases—carriers; seaborne guided 
missiles—Polaris—which might be delivered 
through polar ice. 

. But such action is a stalemate, therefore 
the probabilities become general or limited 
war. 

General war presupposes a long drawn out 
affair with heavy damage and loss, both 
civilian and military, on both sides. 

With our allies we have forces (we hope) 
to provide uncontested landing places and 
to hold and inflict damage on the enemy 
until reenforcements arrived but’ large 
ground forces would have to be moved to 
combat theaters, munitioned, clothed, and 
fed; air and missile bases must be built, 
supplied, close by; we must deny the enemy 
access to the sealanes with fast carrier at- 
tack forces. The Navy now has 11 such car- 
riers in commission, about one-half of World 
War 2 vintage with flight decks too short 
for modern planes—which we don’t have 
enough of anyway. 

One transport sunk can cause greater loss 
than major battles, with no enemy casualties 
to offset it; sunken ships also can ground 
Planes. The active Navy has about 900 ships 
of all types; only 20 percent of our escort ves- 
sels are modern, equipped with up-to-date 


She has over 400 modern, highspeed (over 
20 knots) submarines, some with guided 


Hunter Killer groups of old carriers, with 
overage escort vessels. Finally, the threat of 
airborne nuclear attack at sea requires 
greater dispersal of our ships, which, in turn, 
requires more escorts around the periphery 
with longer submarine detection range. 
Limited war hasn’t and probably won 

stop. For this we have four fleets ready in 
potential trouble spots, with marine forces 
well equipped with World War II weapons. 
They only have token amounts of the equip- 
ment their new landing force techniques re- 
quire—two combination transports, helicop- 
ter, and plane close support ships converted 
from old carriers. After nearly 20 years’ 
service, hulls and machinery are wearing 


out. 


sites; put 
others on railroad cars; develop fully the 
B-70 manned bomber 

The B-70’s, with all the weaknesses of 
present bombers, could not get their first . 
wing in operation until 1965 or 1986 at a 
cost of over $11 billion. According to our 
intelligence Russia won’t have the ICBM’s 
to require keeping planes up for 2 or per- 
haps 3 years. That’s when we should keep 
a portion of SAC airborne rather than waste 
money, wear out planes and crews now. 

And why do they want the other three 
points? Because it’s said 300 missiles could 
wipe out our SAC bases in 80 minutes; be- 
cause they need mobility since their sites 
are well known. And, we add, because 
devastating attack on these sites would de- 
stroy untold American lives and property 
right here in the United States. 

Let’s get our deterrent retaliatory power 
to sea in Polaris submarines—away from 
the United States and our people, where it 
is always hidden, alert, moving, invulnerable 
to pretargeted attack, where attack on one 
would alert all others. 

Two missile subs will be operational this 
year, nine have been authorized so far, 
three more are in the fiscal budget now be- 
fore the Congress. A Polaris sub can fire 


_at the rate of one a minute—each sub 


carries 16 missiles with a complement of 
about 100 officers and men. It takes 700 
Air Force Personnel to man a 10 missile 
ICBM site—70 men per missile as 
just over 6 for Polaris. And the sub’s abil- 
ity to evade attack obviates the necessity 
for hair trigger decisions on whether or not 
to launch our retaliatory missiles—a de- 
cision which could be wrong, yet could de- 
stroy civilization. 

What is the cost of Polaris? James Elliot, 
writing in the Norfolk-Ledger Star, states 








Tax Regulation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following editorials: 
[From the Fairfield (Iowa) Ledger, Mar. 4, 

1960] 
Is THIs WHAT We've Been ASKING For? 


There was a time when every American 
could exercise his right to speak in his own 
behalf to his Congressman. He still has the 
right but limitations have been put upon 
him which should alert him to the fact that 
Government which he thought was his serv- 
ant is becoming his master. 

As we've abandoned our individual re- 
sponsibilities and asked Government to take 
over we asked for what we are getting. It 
now becomes apparent that Government can- 
not do for you without doing to you, 

A case in point is a recent regulation of the 
Internal Revenue Department that expendi- 
tures for lobbying purposes cannot be per- 
mitted as a business expense if done “for the 
promotion or defeat of legislation, for polit- 
ical campaign purposes, including the sup- 
port or opposition to any candidate * * * 
or for carrying propaganda relating to any 
of the foregoing purposes.” 

In the past it has been a recognized right 
to petition Congress and it has been generally 

that Congressmen need to know 
what their constituents like or don’t like. 

You are still free to tell them but you are 
not free to spend any money in doing so and 
charging it to business expense. The In- 
ternal Revenue Department will crack down 
on you under a regulation which has come 
to have the force of law under the mandate 
we've give. Government to do all things 
for us. 

If somebody wants to spend the country 
into bankruptcy, if somebody proposes to tax 
a@ business out of existence, if somebody pro- 
poses to outlaw a labor union the parties 
against whom legislation is proposed are now 
told they can’t publish their grievances and 
permit the Government to pick up a part of 
the tab by way of deductions on tax returns. 

The proponents of big Government will not 
be alarmed about this. For those who may 
be alarmed there is something they can do. 
They can write a letter to their Congress- 
man asking him to support a couple of bills 
which will restore their right of petition 
without a tax penalty. 

But watch it. You must pay for the post- 
age stamp with your own money. You must 
not (if you are in business of any kind) pick 
it up from the stamps you bought for busi- 
ness purposes. Bib Brother on the Potomac is 
watching you. 

If you have to go to the post office to buy 
the stamp you are lucky. It will give you 
a little time to ask yourself the question “‘is 
this what I’ve been asking for?” 
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[From the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, 
Mar. 23, 1960] 
THROTTLING OPINION By TAX REGULATION 


US. Representative Hate Boces of Louisi- 
ana has asked Congress to support his bill to 
permit tax deduction of certain expenditures 
for legislative purposes, including advertis- 
ing expenditures. 

His bill would insert in the Internal Rev- 
enue Code on tax deductions for “ordinary 
and necessary” business expenses this short 
paragraph: 

“Expenses lawfully incurred in supporting 
or opposing or otherwise influencing legisla- 
tion in the Congress or in a State’s legisla- 
ture or in the legislative body of a county 
or other local governmental agencies or in 
submission of proposed legislation to the 
voters, shall be allowed as proper deductions 
from gross income.” 

A new regulation of the Internal Revenue 
Service provides that expenditures related to 
a business or the production of income are 
nonallowable for tax purposes if used for 
lobbying, propaganda, or advertising in con- 
nection with legislation or candidates. The 
Internal Revenue Service issued this regula- 
tion last December 29. 

The regulation is not fair. It prevents a 
public utility, for instance, from presenting 
its side of the power question in advertise- 
ments as a deductible business expense. It 
tells every business that it cannot spend 
money to tell its side of the story at Pierre 
or Washington and deduct it as a business 
expense. It very likely may prevent tax de- 
ductions of such expenditures related to a 
business, or payments to a union organiza- 
tion or business association. 

The regulation would make suspect as 
“propaganda” any advertisement or similar 
expression of views which an Internal Rev- 
enue agent may decide is in some way con- 
nected with the promotion or defeat of 
legislation. Why should the Internal Reve- 
nue Service or anyone else become judge and 
censor of opinion? 

At the same time the regulation takes no 
cognizance of the biggest lobby in the world: 
the Washington bureaucracy. This bureauc- 
racy is supported by the taxpayer’s money. 
The Washington bureaucrats lobby their 
pet projects on the taxpayers’ time and 
money. There is no Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice regulation holding them back. 

It has always been a part of the American 
way to let each side have its say. To inter- 
fere with that expression of opinion by in- 
creased taxation is not in keeping with our 
ideals. Why interfere with a business, a 
labor union, or anyone else who wants to 
protect his own interest by lobbying or 
advertising? 

Our country and our economic system 
have become great because its citizens have 
been able to exert influence on legislation 
and the conduct of affairs by the Govern- 
ment. If a citizen doesn’t like the law or 
the legislators, he has the chance to change 
them. 

There are abuses in lobbying. Too often 
legislators, hear only one side of a story— 
from’ the side that can afford to present it. 
There is no lobby for the common people in 
Pierre or Washington. The legislators are 
their representatives. Our system requires 
that we depend upon their good judgment 
to look after the people, even if they aren’t 
present at committee hearings or in the lob- 
bies of the Capitol. It is not up to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service to attempt any 
changes in the lobbying system. 

Legislators cannot operate in a vacuum. 
To say that they should be insulated from the 
ideas of business, labor, or anyone else un- 
dercuts the American way. 

Congress should pass Representative 
Boce’s bill. If it does, it will take the Gov- 
ernment’s nose out of at least one place 
where it doesn’t belong. 





March 28 
Sympathy for Secretary Seaton 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following press re- 
lease and a letter which I wrote to Sec- - 
retary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton on 
March 25, 1960. The Al Sarena mine is 
in my congressional district. 

The March 23, 1960, meeting of Texas oil 
millionaire H. L. Hunt, Secretary of the In- 
terior Seaton, House Minority Leader 
CHARLES HaLLEcK, Republican, Indiana, and 
Senate Minority Leader Everett M. Dirksen, 
Republican, Dlinois, as reported by a wire 
service in the Washington Post and Times © 
Herald, drew a letter of condolence from 
Representative CHarLes O. Porter, Democrat, 
Oregon. 

In his letter to Sec Seaton PorTER 
said he sympathized with him and added 
“may Heaven protect you from your friends.” 
The meeting followed the Interior Depart- 
ment’s recent rejection of five bids for oil 
and gas leases that Hunt made on 25,000 
acres in~the Outer Continental Shelf of 
Louisiana. The Department said the bids 
were too low. 

The usual appeal to such a decision is 
through the Bureau of Land Management. 
Hunt filed a notice that he would appeal 
directly to the head of the Department. Re- 
portedly this would be the first such direct 
appeal made under the circumstances, 

Representative PortTer’s letter sympa- 
thized with Seaton’s predicament and com- 
mended him for being unavailable for com- 
ment and suggested he remain forever un- 
available for comment on the interview. 
Porter suggested Seaton have a private chat 
with his Republican friends on the Hill and 
advise them “Fellows,” I’d say, “lay off. I 
don’t care if it is an election year. This busi- 
ness of your squiring a litigant into my priv- 
ate office is embarrassing and even more s0 
when you leave him there with me as though 
we were a couple of reluctant lovebirds.” 

The Oregon Congressman told Seaton “I 
feel sure that you did nothing improper. I 
remember appreciatively your attitude on 
Al Sarena.” (On an unusual appeal to then- 
Secretary McKay the lower departments were 
reversed and title to valuable timber was 
given to private parties having mining 
claims. Later Secretary Seaton said no such 
special appeals would be allowed in the 
future.) 

Porter recommended that Hunt’s attempt 
to appeal be rejected and that usual pro- 
cedure be followed. Porrer sent copies of his 
letter to Senator James E. Murray, Demo- 
crat, Montana, chairman of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, and 
Representative WayNE N. ASPINALL, Demo- 
érat, Colorado, chairman of the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

The full text of Representative’s PorTEr’s 
letter to Secretary Seaton follows: 

Marcu 25, 1960. 
Hon. Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Me, SECRETARY: This is. a letter of 
condolence. You remember the old saying, 
“I can take care of my enemies but Heaven 
protect me from my friends.” If you have 
enemies, I don’t know of them, The friends 
to whom I refer are my distinguished col- 
leagues, the affable and obliging minority 
leaders of the House and Senate, Representa- 
tive HaLLeck and Senator DirKsEN. 
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You probably saw the United Press Inter- 
national story in yesterday’s Washington 
Post: “Texas oil millionaire H. L. Hunt, ac- 
companied by the top Republicans in Con- 
gress, called yesterday on Secretary of the 
Interior Fred A. Seaton.” The top Republi- 
cans were, of course, HaLLteck and DIRKSEN. 

Your friends said the meeting was “noth- 
ing of any consequence—just a personal call 
on the Secretary” and “just a casual thing, 
only a pleasantry.” Busy as they are, they 
would have probably done the same thing 
for any big contributor to the Republican 
Party. 

Tycoon Hunt himself said the meeting was 
a “routine matter on which I will not make 
any disclosure at present.” He added that 
he was an old acquaintance and “I am an 
admirer of his.” ‘You, the story noted, were 
not available for comment, 

In sympathizing with you I've tried to 
figure out just what you could say under 
these circumstances: “Yes, I know Mr. Hunt. 
Yes, he was brought to my office by Repre- 
sentative HaLteck and Seantor DmkKsEeNn 
whose good opinions I cherish. Yes, Mr. Hunt 
has appealed Interior’s rejection of his bids 
for certain oil and gas leases and he is ap- 
pealing directly to me, bypassing the Bureau 
of Land Management. Yes, this has never 
been done before. Yes, they were with me 40 
minutes, then Dirksen and HALueck left and 
Hunt was with me for another 25 minutes.” 

So far, so good. But then what? Do you 
say, “No, I made no deal with him. No, we 
didn’t discuss his appeal.” I feel sure that 
you did nothing improper. I remember ap- 
preciatively your attitude on Al Sarena. Oil 
and some of your predecessors (for example, 
Teapot Dome) did mix, with scandalous rep- 
ercussions. 

If I were you, I think I would remain 
forever unavailable for comment on this in- 
terview. I would, however, have a private 
chat with my Republican friends on the 
Hill, “Fellows,” I'd say, “lay off. I don’t 
eare if it is an election year. This business 
of your squiring a litigant into my private 
office is embarrassing and even more so when 
you leave him there with me as though we 
were a couple of reluctant lovebirds.” 

It may be that the Post story is incom- 
plete in some respects. Perhaps you had ar- 
ranged for Bureau of Land Management offi- 
cials to be present throughout the conference 
although I’m not sure your friends would 
have liked that. It would have seemed un- 
friendly for a “personal call” that was a 
“casual thing” and “only a pleasantry.” 

I sympathize with you. I have confidence 
in your integrity and in the integrity, al- 
though not the judgment, of Representative 
HALLEcCK and Senator DmxkseEN. It is my hope 
that Mr. Hunt’s appeal directly to you will 
be routed back to the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement for disposition in ths usual manner 
with the usual safeguards for both the pub- 
lic and the private interests involved. And 
may Heaven protect you from your friends, 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, i 
CHARLES O. PoRTER, 
Member of Congress. 





AFL-CIO Opposes H.R. 10590 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my, remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter from Andrew J. Biemil- 
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ler, director, department of legislation, 

American Federation of Labor and Con- 

gress of Industrial Organizations, in op- 

position to the President’s effort to 

breach the 42-year-old 4%4-percent in- 

terest. ceiling on long-term U.S. bonds. 
The letter follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 

CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 

Washington, D.C., March 25, 1960. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Lane: On February 15, I wrote to 
you explaining why the AFL-CIO opposes 
the President’s effort to breach the 42-year- 
old 44%4-percent interest ceiling on long-term 
US. bonds. Recently, the Committee on 
Ways and Means approved a so-called com- 
promise (H.R, 10590) which would foist an 
unnecessary and intolerable burden on 
future generations of taxpayers. 

I hope you. will read the following brief 
analysis of the committee’s proposal, which 
supplements our earlier statement, before 
your own decision is finally made on this 
vital issue. 

If you vote “yes” for the Ways and Means 
four-point compromise: 

(1) You will be putting your seal of ap- 
proval on unlimited Treasury power to buy 
in old unmatured low-interest rate bonds 
and to swap for them new bonds that can 
yield, and in certain cases will yield, inter- 
est rates in excess of the statutory ceiling of 
4% percent. 

For example, on March 11, 1960, a 2% per- 
cent bond maturing in 1961 sold at 96 and 
yielded 4.42 percent. This bond could be 
exchanged for a new one extending the ma- 
turity perhaps 7 or 8 years and yielding rates 
of interest higher than the original 214 per- 
cent coupon rate. The new yield rate can 
go to an unlimited level as long as the new 
bond does not carry a coupon rate in excess 
of the statutory ceiling of 4% percent. This 
process will aid the owner of the bond who 
bought at par and is still getting only the 
2% percent coupon rate and not the yield 
rate of 4.42 percent to receive a higher rate 
of interest. While the new bond will enable 
the bond owner to get a higher rate of inter- 
est, it will result in higher interest costs to 
the Treasury for a longer period of years. 

Of course, this kind of discount selling 
will breach the historic 44% percent ceiling— 
but without the face of the bond saying so. 
Thus, the administration’s objective will be 
achieved by indirection. However, this pro- 
posed refunding operation may ultimately 
add billions more to the already fantastic 
$9.4 billion burden we are now paying in 
interest charges alone this year on the Fed- 
eral debt. 

(2) In addition, you will be voting to per- 
mit the President to issue almost $6 billion 
in bonds yearly (equal to 2 percent of the 
total debt) at any interest rate over 4% 
percent he may choose. Never before has any 
President been granted the unrestricted 
power to fix interest rates which this 
“compromise” now asks Congress to approve. 

We are told that items (1) and (2) must 
be enacted to “stretch out” the Federal debt 
and to fight inflation. Yet, from 1953 until 
recently, the administration was doing very 
little to stretch out the debt during years 
when interest rates were far lower. 

To lock into the debt structure now for 
many years peak interest rates—rates that 
have already been ratcheted tp by this ad- 
ministration and the Federal Reserve Board 
to a 30-year high—is hardly prudent man- 
agement of the public debt. 

Moreover, items (1) and (2) would en- 
courage a one-way direction for interest 
rates on US. long-term bonds—up. It is 
noteworthy that no requ‘zement is included 
that the Treasury call in overpriced loans 
when interest rates are going down. 
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As for inflation: Since 1953, the adminis- 
tration and the Federal Reserve Board have 
had available a variety of fiscal and mone- 
tary tools with which to fight higher prices. 
However, except during the recessions of 
1954 and 1957-58, they have shown an almost 
exclusive fondness for higher interest rates 
as @ price stabilizing device. Now, although 
prices have been almost stable for 2 years, 
the Treasury is demanding permission to 
raise interest rates once again in order to 
fight what is, concededly, a phantom infla- 
tion. 

Apparently, this administration opposes 
increasing the prices of cen yaiing, except 
money. 

(3 and 4) You will be voting for a 
“sweetener” calculated to entice the un- 
aware. This part of the compromise pro- 
poses interest rates higher than 4% percent 
for issues of Government obligations in- 
vested in special U.S. trust funds and for 
E and H US. savings bonds. Of course, 
this provision would be appropriate and only 
fair if the rest of the bill is passed. How- 
ever, the Government is now paying sub- 
stantially less than 4% percent on its obli- 
gations owned by its trust funds, and as for 
savings bonds, only’3% percent in interest 
is currently being paid, although up to 4% 
percent is permissible under existing law. 

If the administration really wants to 
stretch out the federal debt, it should first 
use its power to sell savings bonds at a higher 
rate and take other steps to make these 
bonds more attractive and salable. Why 
should small family savers perpetually be 
entitled to less for lending money to their 
Government than bankers and others re- 
ceive? Furthermore, it would be much 
wiser to try to extend the long-term portion 
of the debt via greater sales of saving bonds 
and without scrapping the 4%4-percent in- 
terest ceiling (as proposed in items (1) and 
(2)) than to pierce the 414-percent ceiling 
and thus pressure all public and private in- 
terest rates yet another notch higher, as a 
consequence. 

It is the view of the AFL-CIO that the so- 
called committee compromise is actually 
abdication. Because the issue so vitally 
affects the welfare of every American, we 
urge you to strenuously oppose enactment of 
H.R. 10590. 

Sincerely yours, 
Anvrew J. BreMILLeER, 
Director, Department of Legislation. 





The 42d Anniversary of Proclamation of 
Independence of Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 





proclamation of independence of the 
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for that day is their Independence Day. 

For centuries these stouthearted peo- 
ple had suffered under the autocratic re- 
gime of Russia, but they had not given 
up hope for their eventual freedom and 
independence. Toward the end of the 
First World War when the czarist regime 
was shattered, Byelorussians felt free to 
proclaim their independence, and this 
they did on March 25, 1918. Then for 
about 2 years they worked, fought, and 
lived freely in their reconstituted Byelo- 
russian National Republic. But the new 
state, surrounded by foes, could not sur- 
vive the powerful onslaught of the Red 
_ Army. Early in 1921 the country was 
overrun, and then made part of the So- 
viet Union. Thus ended the free and 
independent Byelorussia, but it still sur- 
vives in the lives and memories ef mil- 
lions of liberty loving Byelorussians in. 
and out of their homeland, and they cele- 
brate March 25 as their national holiday, 
their Independence Day. 





Nixon to Red China? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, George 
Dixon today writes in the Washington 
Post that Vice President Nrxon is plan- 
ning a trip to Red China. According to 
Columnist Dixon, the Vice President 
thinks that such a trip would give him 
a boost politically. 

I hope that Nrxon is allowed to go 
and that Senators ENGLE and MAGNUSON 
are allowed to go too. We need more 
public attention on our relationships 
with Red China. Such attention will 
make the failure of our present “con- 
tainment by isolation” policies clear be- 
yond argument. - 

It was Nrxon who, with the help of a 
Republican-dominated press and other 
Republicans, told the Nation that 
Chiang’s defeat on the mainland of 
China was the fault of Acheson and 
other Democrats. This assertion would 
also become better known as an untruth 
once public attention is focused on this 
area of our foreign relations. 

Red China must be a part of any ef- 
fective disarmament scheme. Red 
China is the nation most likely to com- 
mit the rash act which would start world 
war IIl. These stark and vital facts 
make it imperative that we increase our 
communications with Red China, even 
if it seems to mean that RicuHarp NIxon 
will gain a temporary political advan- 
tage. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the Dixon column: 

WASHINGTON SCENE—WiLL “Nixon Go To 
Rep CHINA? 
(By George Dixon) 

Ricuarp M. Nixon built so much political 
character for himself with his trip to the 
Soviet Union he now wants to duplicate it 
with a visit to Red China. But if the Re- 
publican Vice President is the only U.S. po- 
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litico allowed to go to Peiping the Demo- 
cratic Senator from his State, CLam ENGLE, 
is going raise “unshirted hades.’ 

Senator ENGLE will be joined in his heck- 
raising (my Nice-Nellyism) by the chair- 
man of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, WARREN G. MaGNu- 
son. Senator ENGLE and Senator MacGnu- 
SON want to visit Red China to study the 
possibilities of trade in nonstrategic mate- 
rials. They have sounded out our State De- 
partment but the soundings have produced 
only stony silence. 

The junior Senator from California and 
the senior Senator from Washington have 
been tipped off that the Red China excur- 
sion for Nixon already is in the works. Ac- 
cording to their information, the State De- 
partment has given its nonpartisan bless- 
ing, and Secretary of State Christian A. Her- 
ter is unofficially lending his good offices to 
clear it at the other end with Red China's 
political boss, Mao Tse-tung. 

Both Macnuson and ENGLE swear that if 
the Vice President is allowed to make such 
a trip for purely political reasons and they 
are barred from a factfinding study from 
which they can derive no possible political 
advantage they will ‘“‘tear the roof off.” 

The Vice President thinks that a trip to 
Red China within the next few months 
would bcost his political stock back to 
where it was after his historical quarrel with 
Nikita S. Khrushchev in a Red Russian 
kitchen. 

Mr. Nixon subscribes to the theory that if 
it worked once it can work twice and that 
if he can achieve a breakthrough into the 
forbidden country that holds one-fourth of 
the earth's people his “image” will be so gi- 
gantic he’ll overshadow any stay-at-home 
Democratic opponent. 

Senator ENGLE has been making unofficial 
representations to the State Department to 
help him get cleared into Red China ever 
since last fall when he accompanied a Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce survey 
expedition to India, Australia, Indonesia, 
Taailand, Israel and Jordan. The solon de- 
clared he could get no cooperation whatso- 
ever from the State Department although he 
explained, in both English and the language 
of diplomacy, his sole purpose was to make 
@ trade study of a potentially sizable cus- 
tomer. 

Senator ENGLE told me he is maintaining 
a daily alert to see if the State Department 
is more cooperative with the Vice President. 

“If Dick Nixon is cleared into Peiping to 
build him up politically and ‘Maggie’ (Sen- 
ator MaGnuson) and I are barred from a 
trade study that is long overdue,” said the 
colorful Californian, “I promise to really cut 
up rough,” 

I am betting on Senator ENGLE to keep his 
promise. 





Trading Jobs for Low-Wage Goods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting and enlighten- 
ing report showing the effect of the total 
1959 imports from Japan and Hong Kong 
as compiled by the Southern Garment 
Manufacturers Association, of Nashville, 
Tenn. I sincerely hope that this peril- 
ous situation will be remedied in the 
very near future for the protection of 
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our long-established domestic industry 
and the retention of those employees 
dependent upon that particular type of 
employment, 

The report follows: 

SOUTHERN GARMENT 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Nashville, Tenn., March 24, 1960. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DgEaR CONGRESSMAN LANE: The enclosed is 
released today in order to explain the results 
of a study just completed showing the effect 
of the total 1959 imports from only two 
countries, Japan and Hong Kong, of shirts, 
blouses, pajamas, trousers, brassieres, gloves 
and similar garments. 

As busy as you are, we can only hope you 
will find a minute or two to look at it. The 
summary of the study is attached. 

We have tried to just give you the facts, 
since you are close to your people, and if 
men like you do not feel it is necessary to in- 
fluence the use of a little commonsense in 
carrying out the reciprocal trade policy, 
people in this, one of the large and vital in- 
dustries of the country, have little in the 
way of encouragement before them. Our in- 
dustry is cotton’s largest customer. 

The State and Commerce Departments are 
deaf to our pleas to put on the brakes a lit- 
tle and not allow this situation to worsen to 
the point of driving a substantial percentage 
of these plants to foreign countries and make 
ghost towns of hundreds of communities this 
industry sustains. The State Department 
Says that, frankly, they are not interested. 
Escape clause proeeedings are completly im- 
practical. 

Any suggestion or comment you care to of- 
fer would be most welcome, 

Sincerely yours, 
Gorpon McKELveEy, 
Executive Vice President, 





TRADING Joss ror Low-Wace Goops 


Asserting its support of the reciprocal 
trade policy as interpreted by its author, the 
late Cordell Hull, the Southern Garment 
Manufacturers Association today pointed out 
that American workers have not much time 
left to decide if they want to sacrifice their 
high level of purchasing power through high 
wages and steady employment in order to 
save a few pennies here and there in buying 
foreign-country low-wage-made goods. The 
association today released the results of a 
study just completed showing the effect of 
1959 imports from.Japan and Hong Kong of 
blouses, shirts, trousers, brassieres, pajamas, 
gloves, and other similar wearing apparel 
which the association stated, proved the 
contentions it has consistently made that a 
depression is in the making when the Gov- 
ernment goes beyond the intent of the re- 
ciprocal trade program and permits the 
markets of a long line of industries to be 
taken over by foreign-country low-wage 
manufag¢turers. 

“In other words, Mr. and Mrs. American 
Workers, you are ‘saving at the spigot and 
wasting at the bunghole’ every time you buy 
a foreign-country low-wage-made article in- 
stead of one made in a U.S. plant.” 

In its detailed summary, the association 
shows that in 1959, based on reports made to 
the State Department by the Ambassador to 
Japan and the consul general in Hong Kong, 
and reports of the Bureau of the Census, 
imports of these items amounted to approxi- 
mately 11 million dozen, or more than 128 
million separate garments. 

With the aid of skilled engineers deter- 
mining the man-hours and man-days in- 
volved in the production of this enormous 
quantity of garments, these figures show 
that more than 24,000 employees would have 
been paid in excess of $50 million to spend 
in the thousands of communities where they 
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work, if these garments had been made in 
the United States, that the livelihood of 
some 73,000 people in the United States was 
affected by these imports. 

Even of more alarming proportions, on the 
basis of an average of 250 employees per 
plant, the study shows that 97 plants in the 
United States would have been required to 
manufacture. these garments. “This many 
Plants would represent the entire production 
of this industry in the State of Tennessee, 
or the State of. Georgia, the State of North 
Carolina, or the State of Texas. That many 
plants would represent the approximate pro- 
duction of this industry, in many cases, of 2 
or more States,” the association's statement 
related. 

It was pointed out that in some congres- 
sional districts, this industry: predominates 
in the way of employment. Thus, Mem- 
bers of Congress are confronted with the 
realization that an entire industry, some- 
times the largest employers they have in 
their districts, are being brought closer and 
closer to short-time operations and layoffs, 
with all the economic consequences that 
must fall on the communities which have 
enjoyed the benefits of having this industry, 
and, in numerous instances where the com- 
munity has no other means of absorbing the 
displaced workers, it was further said. 

The association feels that it is the policy 
of the present administration and the. re- 
luctance of the Congress to face up to this 
problem that is building an economic col- 
lapse, which could easily break any day, 
with consequent wholesale industry stagna- 
tion in one of the largest and most vital 
industries in the United States; with part- 
time and full-time unemployment for 
thousands of employees, and the crippling 
of hundreds of towns, particularly small 
communities. 

“This industry and its association do not 
advocate unreasonably high tariffs or a 
policy of shutting out all competitive im- 
ports. On the contrary, this industry be- 
lieves in, and supports, the Reciprocal Trade 
Policy championed by the late Cordell Hull 
as being a healthy program for the economy 
of the United States and all nations par- 
ticipating therein, but that belief and ad- 
vocacy is based on the true intent of the 
Reciprocal Trade program as enunciated by 
the late Mr. Hull, a policy that did not 
contemplate total submission of our mar- 
kets to the demands of foreign country low- 
Wage manufacturers, and consequent de- 
moralization of hundreds of American com- 
munities, unemployment of thousands of 
workers, destroyed purchasing power, forc- 
ing American manufacturers to transfer 
their plants and capital to these foreign low- 
wage countries or quite business entirely”, 
the association emphasized. 


SUMMARY 


For the period January-December 1959, 
Japanese and Hong Kong imports of the 
above items amounted to 10,704,652 dozen or, 
128,455,824 units. 

Total direct labor man-hours to produce 
the above quantity of apparel items are 37,- 
451,629, which represent 4,681,454 man days. 
On the basis of 50 weeks of production, it 
would require 18,726 direct labor employees 
to produce the above quantity. On the 
basis of $1 per hour labor, the payroll would 
be $37,451,629. 3 

Five thousand six hundred and eighteen 
indirect labor employees would be required at 
@ payroll of $11,236,000 or a total payroll of 
$48 687,629. 

The above quantity of apparel items is the 
equivalent of a $285,586,984 a year wholesale 
volume; 18,726 direct labor employees and 
6,618 indirect labor employees, or a total of 





1Except pajamas, T-shirts and gloves, 
which included January-September 9-month 
period. 
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24,344 employees, and on the basis of an 
average of 2 dependents per employee, ac- 
counts for a total of 73,032 people’s liveli- 
hood being affected, for a period of 50 weeks. 
importation of the above quantity of 
the various apparel items listed, represents 
the production of 97 plants in the United 
States, with an average of 250 employees per 
plant. 
The above figures include direct and in- 
direct manufacturing labor, salesmen, 
shipping, warehousing, etc. 





H.R. 11313 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
introduced H.R. 11313, which amends 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
to provide protection against unfair 
competition from corporate agriculture 
to the American family farm, and pro- 
tection for the employment. opportuni- 
ties of domestic agricultural workers in 
the United States in connection with 
the employment of workers from Mexico. 

Hearings on legislation similar to my 
bill are presently being held before the 
Equipment, Supplies, and Manpower 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

In order to explain to the best advan- 
tage the provisions of my bill and the 
purposes of its introduction, I wish to 
include my statement presented to the 
Agriculture Subcommittee in support of 
this measure: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS M. 
PELLY, BEFORE THE EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, 
AND MANPOWER SUBCOMMITTEE, COMMITTEE 
ON AGRICULTURE, IN SupPorT or H.R. 11313, 
Marcu 28, 1960 
I am grateful for this opportunity to 

testify in support of H.R. 11313. As the 

sponsor of this bill, I would like to explain 
briefly the considerations which led me to 
introduce it. 

For some time I have been deeply con- 
cerned because of the deep-seated problems 
created by the presence each year of about 
half a million foreign farmworkers. From 
their wartime introduction, when it is true 
they were most necessary, their numbers 
have swelled from 90,000 to nearly 500,000 
last year. I am convinced that their con- 
sistent appearance, year after year for nearly 
two decades, and in greatly increased num- 
bers, has had a most serious effect upon the 
employers involved, upon our seasonal do- 
mestic workers, and upon certain segments 
of our agricultural economy. 

Recently I have had the occasion to read 
the report of the consultants appointed by 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell to review care- 
fully and independently the operations and 
the effect of the Mexican labor program, 
This carefully written, dispassionately pre- 
sented analysis by individuals with no self- 
interest at stake is a most persuasive one 
which, I believe, might well present a general 
avenue for congressional action. 

I would call your attention particularly to 
what is known of the effect of the large- 
scale use of Mexican workers upon our own 
farm labor force. I am told that we have a 
surplus of farm labor in this country—that 
there is more underemployment in the agri- 


employed, unprotected workers at the bot- 


the wage structure which might otherwise 


contribyting in this manner to the preven- 
tion of the welfare of such a group of US. 
workers is, I assert, a tragic, indefensible 
miscarriage of justice and a blot on the 
conscience of all thinking Americans. 

In passing I would observe that this is 
not a matter only of our own conscience; it 
is importantly a matter of the appearance 
that we Americans give to the rest of the 
world and particularly to the peoples of = 
underdeveloped nations—the 
whose hands the future of this caviinentions 
may rest. These underdeveloped nations 
have a predominance of their population on 
the land—often themselves the victims of in- 
credible hardship, deprivation and exploi- 
tation. We seek to encourage these popula- 
tions and their leaders to look to western 
ways—to the example of U.S, democratic and 
economic methods. We seek to demonstrate 
to them that our way to economic develop- 
ment is better than and as fast as the way 
of regimentation by Communist overlords. 
Then the example that we hold forth to 
them is that of what the distinguished Sec- 
retary of Labor James P. Mitchell has called 
the “excluded Americans” deprived of all 
normal protections, paid such low wages 
that wives, children, thers, and 
every able-bodied family member must 
work, and deliberately placed in competition 
with the hungry millions of underdeveloped 
Latin Americans. I understand that already 
this situation has not gone unnoticed in 
the halls of the United Nations. 

In passing, also I must observe that the 
employers of my own State of Washington 
who depend almost exclusively on U5, 
workers and who commonly pay from $1.25 
per hour up have considerable reason to ob- 
ject violently to the price-lowering effect of 
production in large quantities elsewhere by 
foreign labor brought in at wages as low as 
50 cents per hour and even less. I am 
amazed that the farm organizations do not 
better represent the interests of the farmers 
of the northern half of the country where 
the use of Mexican workers is relatively 
minor and wage rates for domestic workers, 
relatively more adequate. 

These are a few of the reasons which have 
led me to introduce H.R. 11313. These con- 
siderations have persuaded me that the only 
proper position for those interested in eco- 
nomic justice and the application of Chris- 
tian principles to daily affairs is to oppose 
continuation of the Mexican labor program 
for any period of time—unless it is substan- 
tially amended. The amendments which I - 
suggest in the bill before this subcommittee 
are generally parallel to those recommended 
by the consultants to Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell. 

My bill is different in one respect which 
I wish to emphasize. In setting out a pro- 
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posed termination date of July 1, 1969, I am 
not.suggesting that as the time at which 
the future of the program should again be 
considered. Rather I am suggesting that 
date as a final termination date for this pro- 
gram—placed far enough in the future to 
give ample notice to all economic interests 


atrophy some growers and communities may 
have lost is, in my opinion, of vital im- 


portance. 

My bill provides that the program may be 
tapered off during that period. I have 
chosen not to suggest a rigid percentage re- 
duction each year, preferring to leave to the 
Secretary of Labor the judgment as to when 
the decline would be sharper and when it 
should be less sharp than a straightline 
trend. I do not regard the 1969 date as nec- 
essarily sacrosanct; what I do regard as fun- 
damental is that without further delay a 
final termination for this program be agreed 
upon and made the basis of planning by all 
interested parties. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the subcommittee, for permitting me to offer 
this explanation. 





Is the Labor Boss for or Against the 
Aged? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, there is 
growing public recognition that all pub- 
lic enemies are not necessarily on “The 
Ten Most Wanted List” maintained by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
There is a developing realization that 
certain detractors from our American 
way of life skillfully operate on the 
fringes of lawful activity so that it is 
difficult to attach criminal culpability to 
them. These new public enemies have 
been working in our midst for many 
years bent on the destruction of our 
national greatness and dedicated to the 
socialistic glorification of mediocrity. 

The type of public enemy to which 
I refer need not be a gangster, although 
he frequently comes from such a back- 
ground; he need not be a Communist, 
although people of his ilk frequently 
are; he need not be avowedly anti-Amer- 
ican, although he frequently works to 
further anti-American causes that are 
contrary to our Nation’s military and 
economic strength. The new public 
enemy to which I refer is the labor boss 
who seeks for his own selfish aggrandize- 
ment to distort the record on important 
national issues confronting our people, 
to reward the slothful by taking the 
industrious, and to influence public 
opinion along the lines of the socialistic 
thinking in which he professes belief. 

These labor bosses preach civil rights 
while condoning segregation in the ranks 

-of their own labor organizations; they 
advocate equal economic opportunity 
while interfering with the rights of 
American citizens to work; they preach 
the principles of democracy while prac- 
ticing totalitarian rule in union office. 
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These labor bosses deal in distortion 
and demagoguery to fill the public record 
with false and misleading statements 
and are quick to resort to vilification and 
abuse against anyone who seeks to set 
the record straight or who has the cour- 
age to disagree with them. 

Over the weekend the press attributed 
a statement to United Auto Workers 
President Walter Reuther that was crit- 
ical of the President of the United 
States. Mr. Reuther is reported to have 
criticized President Eisenhower because 
of the latter’s opposition to a proposal 
pending before the Congress designed to 
launch a national health insurance pro- 
gram financed by a compulsory payroll 
tax imposed on our working population. 
Mr. Reuther, in effect, said that the 
President has always had his medical 
bills paid for by the Government. The 
truth of the matter is that President 
Eisenhower through great personal sac- 
rifice has rendered more than 40 years 


_of his life in unparalleled public service 


in behalf of the citizens of our Nation 
and against the threat of totalitarian 
enslavement. of freedom-loving people 
everywhere. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not recall similar 
public service by Mr. Reuther. In the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for August 20, 
1958, my distinguished colleague on the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Urr], docu- 
mented by Mr. Reuther’s own admission 
the fact that the President of the UAW 
was a Socialist. In the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 16, 1941, that great 
statesman from the State of Georgia, 
the late Honorable E. E. Cox, placed in 
the Recorp evidence that Walter Reuther 
at the time he was President of an Auto- 
mobile Workers local with a membership 
of 30,000 filed a statement that he could 
not afford to pay for medical examina- 
tion and treatment for himself and his 
wife and that he received such examina- 
tion and treatment at the expense of the 
city of Detroit. On August 2, 1955, our 
patriotic and esteemed colleague from 
Michigan {Mr. Horrman] placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp documentation 
of the machinations by this same Walter 
Reuther to avoid military service during 
World War II. Mr. Horrman also called 
attention to the fact that the Reuther 
brothers while studying in Russia wrote 
a letter to close friends on January 20, 
1934, in Detroit admonishing them to 
“Carry on the fight for a Soviet 
America.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have recently received 
a letter from the AFL-CIO expressing 
opposition to some 175 bills that are 
currently pending before the Committee 
on Ways and Means having the effect of 
liberalizing the retirement test in the 
social security program so that our citi- 
zens who have paid for protection under 
Social Security could continue to engage 
in more realistic partial employment 
after they reach age 65. On page 6068 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for March 
24, 1960, my distinguished and coura- 
geous colleague from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] referred to labor boss opposition 
to the liberalization of the retirement 
test, and I call your attention to his 
well considered remarks. Mr. Curtis 
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in effect said that if the labor bosses 
were really interested in the welfare of 
the aged, they should support a liberali- 
zation of the retirement test instead of 
trying to force our still potentially pro- 
ductive citizens out of the labor market. 

Mr. Speaker, the labor boss is now 
supporting H.R. 4700, a bill to provide 
Government payment for certain health 
care costs incurred by the aged at the 
expense of our present working popu- 
lation. This labor boss support is in the 
face of the facts that H.R. 4700 is dis- 
criminatory in its application, would im- 
pose an excessive cost on the American 
people, and would detract from rather 
than improve the quality of the medical 
care available to our aged. 

Dr. H. I. Fineberg has recently written 
a very excellent analysis of the Forand 
bill which appeared in the March 27, 
1960, issue of the Long Island Press. I 
will include Dr. Fineberg’s comments on 
this legislation as a part of my remarks: 
Tue Docror’s CorNeER—LAwWw WON'T PROVIDE 

BETTER MEDICAL CARE 


(By Dr. H.I. Fineberg) 


In recent weeks, the Forand bill, has come 
to the foreground more than ever. 

Since we discussed this proposal a few 
weeks ago, I have been deluged with mail 
from people in this community—who have 
accused me of being “anti-old age.” Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth, I have 
often declared that every sick person must 
be taken care of regardless of age, economic 
status or creed. There must be only one 
type of medical care—the best that we have 
available. Everyone, rich or poor, young, 
middle aged or elderly, must have it. In this 
city and State no one needs to forego the 
services of a doctor of medicine because of 
inability to pay. 

My concern over the legislation recom- 
mended by Congressman Foranp is that it 
would establish a system of medical care 
under which all of us—the patient, the doc- 
tor and the hospital—would take orders from 
the Federal Government. As Dr. Frederick 
C. Swartz, chairman of the national medical 
society’s committee on aging, has pointed 
out—the result would be poorer, not better, 
health care for the people of our country. 

Dr. Louis M. Orr, president of the American 
Medical Association, voices our opinion when 
he says that the interests of the aged could 
best be served by encouraging further devel- 
opment of voluntary health insurance; by 
replacing compulsory retirement and age dis- 
crimination in employment with more realis- 
tic and flexible systems; by curbing inflation; 
by encouraging construction of nursing 
homes and other facilities designed to care 
for the long-term patient efficiently and eco- 
nomically; and by increasing reimbursement 
of hospitals by local and State governments 
for care of the needy of any age. We still 
insist that the voluntary way is the best 
way—unhampered by bureaucratic control. 

Last month, a British physician spoke 
about the importance of telling the Ameri- 
can people of the back-breaking tax load 
that can result when a government enters 
the medical care field. 

In a speech before Blue Shield people in 
Chicago, Dr, John B. Reckless reported that, 
prior to the National Health Service in Brit- 
ain, the public in that area did not fully 
realize that a government can levy costs for 
services not only directly by taking a con- 
tribution from a person’s income but also by 
direct and indirect taxation. He stated that 
the taxation per head in the United States 
is estimated to be 24 percent whereas in 
Britain the direct taxation is at least 40 per- 
cent. 
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In addition, Dr. Reckless revealed some 
examples of Britain’s indirect taxation. 
Their sales tax is as high as 66 percent on 
automobiles and there is a tax of 100 percent 
on luxury items such as electrical appliances, 
iceboxes, television sets, furs, jewelry, cam- 
eras, etc. 

Government medicine is expensive medi- 
cine and it results in overutilization of serv- 
ices. According to Dr. Reckless’ figures, in 
the first 3 years of the government-controled 
program in Britain, a country which has 50 
million people, the following were issued: 
609 million prescriptions and drugs, 7 mil- 
lion sets of dentures and 700,000 appliances. 
Costs.skyrocketed and the government was so 
embarrassed that they had to impose re- 
strictions. 

When the National Health Service was 
started in Britain, it was estimated that it 
would cost $500 million a year. Within 3 


years, this figure rose to $1.2 billion and now 


it is $2 billion a year. 





Closing of Westinghouse. Nuttall Plant in 
Pittsburgh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
after a few comments I introduced into 
the Recorp a letter from Albert J. Fitz- 
gerald, of the United Electrical Workers. 

This letter dealt with the conditions 
surrounding the closing down of a plant 
owned by the Westinghouse Corp., known 
as the Nuttall plant. 

Apparently the Westinghouse Corp. 
felt that that was their side of the story 
left untold and have addressed to me 
over the signature of Dale McFeatters, 
vice president, their position in this 
matter. 

In fairness to all, I am submitting for 
the Recorp the letter from the Westing- 
house Corp. so that both sides may be 
studied: 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CorP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 23, 1960. 
The Honorable JOHN H. DENT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Dent: We appreciate having 
brought to our attention the letter which 
Albert J. Fitzgerald, general president of the 
United Electrical Workers Union (UE), wrote 
to Congressmen regarding the closing of the 
Westinghouse Nuttall plant in Pittsburgh. 

While the subject may not be of imme- 
diate interest to you, and those who have 
knowledge of the situation will recognize 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s letter as a misrepresenta- 
tion of the facts, we want you to be fully 
informed regarding the Nuttall plant, 

The Westinghouse gearing division, lo- 
cated at the Nuttall plant, has for some time 
been an unprofitable operation, despite in- 
tensive efforts to remedy this situation. We 
tried to improve the volume of the plant by 
introducing new products. In the past few 
years we spent $144 million on new equip- 
ment -and plant rearrangement, in an at- 
tempt to create a successful operation. 
Despite these efforts, the division continued 
to lose money, and prospects for the future 
were in no way encouraging. Therefore, 
there was no alternative but to cease op- 
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erating at this plant and fold the activities 
into other plants.” 


The welfare of the people whose jobs are 
to be discontinued was—and remains—a first 
consideration of the company. As soon as 
the decision was made to close the Nuttall 
plant, we focused full attention on a plan 
of action to meet three objectives: (1) to 
place as many employees as possible at other 
Westinghouse locations in the Pittsburgh 
area; (2) to help locate jobs for our people 
at other companies in the area; (3) to pro- 
vide a program of special and liberal bene- 
fits to assist any who are separated from the 
company. 

Under our policy, managers of all other 
Westinghouse locations in the Pittsburgh 
area are taking a personal interest in the 
matter of finding jobs for these people; no 
one is to be hired at any Westinghouse loca- 
tion in this area until after the Nuttall peo- 
ple have been given full consideration for 
any available job. The first layoffs at 
Nuttall began only last week—and a rela- 
tively small number was involved—so it is 
too early to estimate how many will ‘be ac- 
commodated in this phase of our plan. 

It must be recognized, of course, that each 
manager's first obligation in increasing his 
force is to recall any of his own people who 
may have been furloughed, Also, it is ob- 
viously essential that skills bé matched with 
jobs. Another complication in moving an 
employee from one location to another is 
the matter of seniority. The unions at some 
locations naturally want to protect the sen- 
iority rights of their own people, and in some 
instances insist that a transferred employee 
start with no seniority. This, of course, 
would make the transferred employee sub- 
ject to early layoff in the event of a sub- 
sequent reduction in force. In other situa- 
tions, there is objection to bringing long- 
service employees into a plant for: it re- 
duces the employment security of present 
employees. The UE does not represent em- 
ployees at any other Westinghouse plant in 
the Pittsburgh area. 

In spite of these complications, we are 
hopeful that a number of employees can 
be placed in jobs at Westinghouse locations 
in this area. Already we have arranged for 
25 moves. At the same time, we have been 
diligently pursuing our second objective, to 
help locate jobs our people might fill at other 
companies in the area. Again, because only 
a few people have been laid off at Nuttall, 
it is too early to judge the effectiveness of 
this effort. Incidentally, this phase of our 
efforts has been made more difficult by the 
recent announcement that a steel plant in 
the same neighborhood will shut down, lay- 
ing off nearly twice as many people as are 
employed at Nuttall. 

The third phase of our efforts in behalf of 
the gearing division employees was to offer 
@ special benefits program, to assist those 
who would be separated from the company. 
This program provides allowances amount- 
ing to as much as 20 weeks of pay (the 
amount being based on years of service 
and the employee’s level of earnings—many 
will amount to $2,500). The program also 
continues the employee’s personal insurance 
coverage for .as long as 6 months after the 
date of separation. The benefits are in addi- 
tion to unemployment compensation, whose 
cost—as you know—is also chargeable to 
Westinghouse. 

This special benefits program would pro- 
vide up to three quarters of a million dollars 
for the approximately 400 men and women 
employed at Nuttall. I believe you will agree 
that this is not a “meager” amount, as 
claimed by Mr. Fitzgerald. It is also diffi- 
cult to imagine how the program can be 
called “discriminatory,” when the amount 
of separation pay is directly related to the 
employee’s years of service. 
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The special benefits program we have pro- 
posed for Nuttall employees was accepted aft- 
er brief negotiations by the union represent- 
ing salaried employees at the plant. It is 
the same program, incidentally, which was 
accepted: by both the union representing 
hourly employees and the union represent- 
ing salaried employees at another Westing- 
house location last year. In direct contrast, 
repeated attempts to negotiate an agreement 
with Local 601 of the UE—the union headed 
by Mr. Fitzgerald—have been wholly unsuc- 
cessful. Instead of making any earnest at- 
tempt to bargain on the company’s proposal, 
the local 601 leaders continually have resort- 
ed to misrepresentations and irresponsible 
statements of the type displayed in Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s letter. 

It is hard to conceive just what purpose 
Mr. Fitzgerald and other UE leaders expect 
to serve by continuing to deride the proposal 
and reject it for their members. It is quite 
apparent that in so doing they are not re- 
flecting the wishes of their. membership. 
For example, here are statements from a 
letter received by the company just last 
week: 

“I am a Nuttall worker with better than 
20 years of service. In Saturday’s Pittsburgh 
Press I was to read about the 
charge of unfair labor practice filed by Lo- 
cal 601 of the UE. I think the Westing- 
house management has been very fair with 
their attempts to aid us. 

“At our last meeting one of our members 
made a motion to accept the benefits offered 
by the company. Before the motion could 
be voted upon, Mr. Gibbs (Local 601 presi- 
dent) told the member he was out. of order. 
This is the way all of our meetings are con- 
ducted. I can honestly say that better than 
two-thirds of the Nuttall workers are in 
favor of signing for the benefits and the sev- 
erance pay.” 

If the UE is sincerely interested in the 
welfare of the employees it represents, it 
would be better advised to assist manage- 
ment in putting the liberal aid program into 
effect, and to seek the cooperation of other 
unions in the Pittsburgh area in accepting 
UE-represented people when jobs are avail- 
able. One very real problem is that the UE’s 
own reputation is not helping in the task of 
placing people. 

Throughout Westinghouse, the day-to- 
day actions of all members of management 
are guided by a Westinghouse creed, which 
begins with the statement: “We believe that 
the most important asset of Westinghouse is 
its people—in every plant, office and com- 
munity, wherever they work and live.” I 
can assure you that our adherence to this 
belief has been faithfully reflected in our 
handling of the Nuttall situation. We have 
done, and we will continue to do, everything 
reasonable to help locate other employment 
for these people, and to provide the assist- 
ance of special benefits for those who may 
be separated from the company. 

I trust the above adequately covers any 
questions you may have regarding the Nut- 
tall situation. 





Sincerely, 
; Dae McPEATTERS, 
Vice President. 
Greek Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, 139 
years ago, on March 25, 1821, Greeks 
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rose in arms against the Ottoman Empire 
them for four 






Much of the heritage of Western civili- 
zation, including much of our concepts 
of personal and individual freedom, are 
in their genesis Greek ideas. Indeed, it 
is hardly possible to point out an aspect 
of what we Americans hold to be good 
and worthwhile in which there is not 
some important historic root in Greek 
experience, Greek culture and above all, 
Greek thought, passed down to us 
through the ages. It was the ancient 
Greeks who conceived of the “good life” 


as the high expression of man’s existence - 


and who elaborated the conditions and 
reasons for the “good life,” which have 
been so pervasively influential in West- 
ern civilization. 

Greek ideas are by no means confined 
to Western civilization; their influence 
has been truly universal. The thought 
of the ancient Greeks civilized and in- 
formed the early Arab empires and 
traveled through the Arabs to the West; 
Greek ideas and Greeks informed the 
Persians, the Indians and traveled 
through Russia and into China. That 
a people capable of such brilliance and 
such contribution to civilization should 
have fallen under the domination of an 
alien power was to be deplored. Equal- 
ly, their reemergence to freedom, the 
anniversary of which is celebrated on 
March 25, is a cause of celebration not 
only for the Greeks. 





Greek War of Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
certainly fitting and proper that we com- 
memorate the 139th anniversary of the 
Greek War of independence against the 
rule of the Ottoman Empire. The glory 
and grandeur that was ancient Greece 
passed away and was followed by a long 
period of oblivion and foreign control of 
the Greek Peninsula. The successful 
battles that the fiercely independent 
people of Greece waged were productive; 
complete independence was achieved and 
universally recognized in 1832. Today, 
Greece stands as one of the bu!warks of 
the Western world against the ever- 
dangerous menace of communism. 

Equally notable was the heroic work 
of the Greek people in World War II, 
and the period immediately following. 
They fought vigorously and effectively 
against the Fascist invaders and Nazi 
hordes, and in the postwar period strug- 
gled relentlessly to free their country 
from armed Communist rule. 

However, Mr. Speaker, we do have an 
area in which our continued interest is 
necessary in relation to our friendly 
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contacts with Greece and its people. 
Greece, aS much as any other country, 
suffers from the inequities in the immi- 
gration and refugee laws, and President 
Eisenhower should be commended for 
his earnest plea to produce a practical 
revision of immigration quotas. When 
Congress tackles this situation, the 
Greek quota will be one that fairness 
dictates should be greatly revised. 

I am heartened by the great number 
of Members who recall this Greek inde- 
pendence day, which remembrance sym- 
bolizes the appreciation of the American 
people to a loyal partner in the lineup 
of free nations. 





The Future for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, inasmuch as the Congress will 
shortly be considering legislation now in 
the Ways and Means Committee, deal- 
ing with the problems of the aged, I be- 
lieve the Members will be interested in 
a series of articles prepared for Ray 
Henry, which appeared in more than 





-100 newspapers throughout the country 


during January and February. 

The first and summary 
follows: 

THE FUTURE FOR THE AGED 
(By Ray Henry) 

Retirement will lose much of its sting in 
the 1960's. 

Big improvements in pensions and retire- 
ment security can be expected. Medical care 
will be better and easier to get. More ade- 
quate housing will be built. Scientists will 
find new and important ways to provide bet- 
ter health in old age. 

I feel safe in painting this sunny picture 
for this reason: 

The Government, business, labor, and 
health organizations have combined their 
efforts in the past 10 years to make old 
age more secure and worth while. Those 
efforts, now starting to pay off, are still being 
expanded. 

The biggest changes in recent years have 
occurred in retirement security. And, it’s 
in this area that major improvements will 
be made in the 1960s. 

Retirement security has largely come in 
two forms since the beginning of the 1950's: 
Improvements in social security and the 
other government retirement programs and 
the addition of many private pensions plans 
for employes. 

Here’s what can be expected in the 1960's 
from these two forms of old age security: 

Social security will be expanded a num- 
ber of times. People in the higher income 
brackets will find more of their income 
taxed and, as a result, be entitled to higher 
retirement payments. People now getting 
social security, particularly those getting 
relatively small payments, will find their pay- 
ments more than keeping up with changes 
in the cost of living. 

The benefits of private pension plans will 
be raised and many employers will start pro- 
viding—for the first time—pension benefits 
for their employees. 

Railroad retirement will be improved along 
with social security, but military retire- 
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ment and Civil Service retirement—already 
excellent programs—won't be changed much, 
In fact, military men may be required to con- 
tribute to the cost of their retirement pro- 
gram. 

Added together, the changes in the retire- 
ment security programs will mean that a 
larger chunk of an individual’s working in- 
come will be replaced by retirement income. 

Thus, instead of retiring with an income 
which is only about 25 percent of what a 
person was receiving from his work, he'll 
have 35 or 40 percent replaced in retirement 
income. 

Now take the other areas of concern 
for older people: 

Health: Two big improvements will come 
in this area. Scientists will find ways of 
preventing ill health and in treating illness 
when it occurs. Prepaid health insurance 
plans will cover many more older people. 

From research which started in the mid- 
1950’s, scientists are beginning to find an- 
swers to the diseases which come with old 
age and to the riddle of what causes people 
to age. 

Out of this research, will come ways to 
treat the diseases and to prevent them. 

In one way or another, the Government 
and private industry will find ways to pro- 
vide medical care at low cost for retired peo- 
ple in the 1960’s. It’s almost sure to come 
in the form of health insurance coverage. 

The chances are good that the basic pro- 
tection will be provided under the social 
security program, just as the basic protec- 
tion against economic want is now provided. 

In addition, the Nation’s medical doctors 
will add geriatrics—the treatment of the dis- 
eases of old age—as a specialty to their med- 
ical schools and profession. 

Housing: Many more older people will 
be able to find good housing especially 
adapted to their needs. This includes 
apartments, individual homes, retirement 
villages and nursing homes. 

This will result because retired people— 
due to better incomes—will be able to afford 
better housing and because home builders 
will find such housing a lucrative market. 

The Government will establish controls on 
the conditions under which nursing homes 
will exist, both as to the construction of 
such homes and their operation. 

The Government will also provide both 
financial assistance and mortgage guaran- 
tees to older people wanting to build or buy 
housing to suit their needs. 

Employment: With improvements in pri- 
vate pension plans and higher social security 
benefits, fewer older people will want to con- 
tinue working after their normal retirement 
age. And, employers will be less willing to 
let them work. 

There will be an increase in the programs 
under which employers will allow their em- 
ployees to gradually retire. But, it’s doubt- 
ful whether this practice will become wide- 
spread in the 1960's. 

Older people wanting part-time employ- 





ment to supplement their income will find. 


additional opportunities, beyond those which 
existed in the 1950's. But, most oldsters 
who want to continue working will have to 
set up their own businesses. 





U.S. Space and Missiles Programs To 
Advance U.S. Security and Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning, in the Science and Astronau- 
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tics Committee, Lt. Gen. James M. 
Gavin, U.S. Army, retired, made an 


excellent and timely statement on U.S. 
space and missile programs to advance 
U.S. security and our economy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I am including this state- 
ment which I am calling to the attention 
of my colleagues in the Congress and the 
American people: 

STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. JAMES M. GAVIN, 
U.S, ArMy (RETIRED) BEFORE THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS, THE 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 28, 1960 


First, let me say how pleased I am to have 
this opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee. Few things are more important to 
our country, and in fact to the Western 
world, today than a well administered, ade- 
quately supported space program. It has 
been most reassuring to have seen the in- 
creased support given our space program 
during the past year. The Administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, Dr, Keith Glennan, has been doing 
a splendid job and if given adequate support, 
he will, unquestionably, in my opinion, close 
any gap that now may exist between our own 
program and that of the Soviets. 

The purpose of my being here, as I under- 
stand it, is to testify on the proposed bill 
amending the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958, H.R. 9675. I have per- 
sonal views on the act and I am pleased to 
have the opportunity to present them, In 
doing so, however, I would like to express the 
view that the administration of the act usu- 
ally will reflect the methods and manner of 
doing business of the Administrator. Dr. 
Glennan has been doing an exceptionally fine 
job within the framework of the provisons of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958. His recommendations for change, 
therefore, must be given our most serious 
consideration. I have no doubt that, with 
the changes made as he suggests, he will 
continue to carry on as successfully as he has 
in the past and, undoubtedly, more success- 
fully. Nevertheless, since I have been asked 
to present my personal views, I am doing so, 
not in any sense as a criticism of the pres- 
ent administration, but in an effort to 
strengthen our administration of our na- 
tional space programs in the future. In 
doing so, I would like to comment on specific 
points. 

The first point that I would like to discuss 
is quite fundamental and it has to do with 
military and nonmilitary space activities. 
I realize that the proposed bill is intended 
to see that “responsibility for planning and 
directing nonmilitary space activities is 
placed directly and unequivocally in one 
agency, NASA.” 

I agree entirely that this is what we should 
seek to do; assign responsibility for planning 
and directing to one agency. I am of the 
view, however, that there is but one space 
program and that one cannot physically 
separate the nonmilitary and the military 
space activities. In this respect our space 
endeavors parallel closely those in our atomic 
programs. We must have one overall space 
agency adequately supported from which we 
will take for military application all the 
technical information that appears to have 
military usefulness. I would add that there 
is only this aspect of the space program that 
is in common with our atomic program. I 
recall, several years ago, frequently hearing 
the observation that we should set up a 
“Manhattan” type project for space. This 
_ Was really impracticable because our space 
programs had, in fact, already begun, and 
contributions were being made to our space 
programs by hundreds of industries scattered 
throughout the country. Our atomic pro- 
gram, however, began from an idea; and all 
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the work could be initially isolated. Our 
space program began in the Department of 
Defense and only because of failures in judg- 
ment and decisionmaking did it become 
necessary to establish NASA. Since there is 
now a “military” program in being and also 
a “nonmilitary” program under NASA, the 
assumption seems to be that these should be 
continued in this manner. Actually, except 
for what is essentially product improvement, 
little progress will be made in the Pentagon 
without drawing upon the technology, mate- 
rials, and systems developed by NASA in the 
future. And, in the foreseeable future, if in 
fact it is not partially true today, the frontier 
of knowledge will be pushed back by NASA’s 
funding and endeavors almost exclusively. 
It is important therefore that NASA be given 
the full responsibility for our space program 
and that its efforts be so organized as to 
enable it to provide whatever is necessary 
for our military program from its own. re- 
search and development work. I would not 
recommend considering two separate pro- 
grams. This will surely mean continued 
duplication and lack of coordination. Fur- 
thermore, if the decisionmaking process in 
the Pentagon continues under the present 
JCS system, as they have in the past, it seems 
reasonable to assume that some essential 
military programs will be held back, pro- 
grams that otherwise would be aggressively 
advanced under the sponsorship of NASA. 

I agree entirely with the elimination of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Council. 
One can understand why it was established, 
looking back upon the immediate post- 
sputnik I period. However, I do not believe 
that its composition was such as to enable it 
to contribute a very great deal to the efforts 
of NASA. I do think that the Administra- 
tor of NASA should have available to him the 
advice of the. best council that could be 
appointed. The Administrator of NASA is 
charged with the expenditure of funds, the 
planning and administration of a sizable 
amount of-money. I think that it would be 
in the interest of the Administrator of 
NASA, Congress, and the country as a whole, 
to provide a council consisting of our most 
able men who are technically well informed 
in matters concerning NASA. I would point 
out the parallel between the practice of in- 
dustry in which a board of directors is made 
available to top management. To draw an- 
other parallel, the commissioners of the 
Atomic Energy Commission fill a somewhat 
similar role. In brief, therefore, I agree with 
the elimination of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council. However, I do believe 
that there should be established a space 
council that is immediately responsive to 
the needs of the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. In making this recommendation, one 
can anticipate the objection of conflict of 
interests that may be raised. I believe, how- 
ever, if the composition of the Board were in 
the main scientific rather than defense in- 
dustry oriented, that this objection could be 
dealt with. In any event, the objection of 
“conflict of interests” is potentially present 
in almost every situation involving a citizen 
who comes to Washington to serve the inter- 
ests of the country as a whole. The fact that 
this conflict exists should not be cause for 
unfavorable action on this recommendation, 
in my opinion. 

If my observations on the need for one 
overall, well-supported space program are 
valid, then I believe that there is a need for 
a civilian-military Maison office. This should 
be established to assure the smooth flow of 
scientific and technical information from 
NASA to the Department of Defense. A 
comparable office has existed between the 
AEC and the Department of Defense and it 
has been most successful. .This I know from 
personal association with it for a number of 
years. 
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I agree with the changes in the Patent 
Law. The present law acts to discourage 
industry from working for NASA. 

I believe that it would be weil to consider 
carefully, and to ‘discuss thcroughly, the 
problem of “in house” work. When the AEC 
was established, it was anticipated that the 
technical information coming from the 
fundamental.and applied research of the 
AEC would be made available te American 
industry. This seemed to be a very sound 
approach to the problem because of the 
very great cost of undertaking research and 
development in nuclear physics. Our expe- 
rience, to date, suggeets that while there has 
been some flow of information, there has 
been a lot less than American industry has 
anticipated. In fact, there is a strong feel- 
ing on the part of some industries that “in 
house” work has continued to grow and ex- 
pand far beyond that anticipated when the 
AEC was established. There is a funda- 
mental problem involved here, that of 
whether or not we can meet the challenges 
of the space age through the free enterprise 
system or whether or not we must rely upon 
Government research, development, and pro- 
duction of all the materials and systems that 
will go into an adequate space program. If 
we are to support the free enterprise system, 
then a consistent and clear effort must be 
made to place contracts with industry for 
research, development, and production. It is 
realized that sufficient “in house” research 
must be done to provide yardsticks to the 
Government that will be used to measure 
the adequacy of noneovernmental work. But 
this should be the limit of the “in house” 
work and the objectives should be to maxi- 
mize the amount of work placed with in- 
dustry. I would like to add a final point 
in connection with this discussion. A true 
space age will only be realized when our 
entire economy reflects the technology of 
the space age in consumer products that will 
come out of the space 


impact 
overall standards of Miving. From these con- 
sumer products will come ideas that can, in 
turn, be applied to our space technology. 
This regenerative process can be continued 
to the betterment of both programs and 
through its continuance we will be able to 
develop an economy that will, in turn, be 
able to support an adequate space program. 
To follow the Soviet system of doing all work 
in government facilities with a maximum 
concentration upon a “nonconsumer” tech- 
nology would be very shortsighted indeed. 





Trujillo’s Policy of Murder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


' HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, 3 years 
ago when I spoke out against Trujillo’s 
policy of murder, the Washington, D.C., 
police urgently recommended that Icar- . 
ry a gun. They had had experience 
om many years with Trujillo’s gang- 
sters. 

The astute United Press International 
Latin American reporter, Henry Ray- 
mont, writes in today’s Washington 
Daily News about the most recent Tru- 
jillo murder plot to come to light. 

It is no wonder that Trujillo refused 
to allow the Inter-American Peace Com- 
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mission to cross his borders. He knew 
they would find evidence of terror, tor- 
ture, and murder. I hope that the Or- 
ganization of American States will soon 
make a formal statement to deplore this 
lack of cooperation and the jungle mor- 
ality imposed by Trujillo in the so-called 
Dominican Republic. 

The seconds are ticking away. Tru- 
jillo and his policy of murder will soon 
be but dark and bloody pages in a history 
book. — 

Under unanimous consent previously 
granted I include hereafter the text of 
Mr. Raymont’s story: 

{From the aaa Daily News, Mar. 28, 
1960] 


DretomatT Orperep To SitaAy CoOLLEAGUE— 
Peace Group Hears or DOMINICAN PLOT 


(By Henry Raymont) 


The Inter-American Peace Commission is 


studying evidence purporting te show that 
the Dominican Republic is operating a vast 
espionage net in the Americas, using terror 
and murder against its opponents, it was 
revealed today. 

The evidence was supplied by Pablo Guidi- 
celli Velezquez, who resigned last month as 
second secretary of the Dominican Embassy 
in Costa Rica after disobeying alleged orders 
to kill his superior, Chargé d’Affaires Alfredo 
Fernandez Simo. 

Photostatic copies of the document sent 
confidentially to the Commission were made 
available to the United Press International. 


PLAN 


They accused Col. John W. Abbes Gar- 
cia, former chief of the Dominican Mili- 
tary Intelligence Service, of ordering Senor 
Giudicelli to shoot Senor Fernandez on the 
Embassy and then invoke diplo- 
matic immunity for himself, The reasons 
given were that Senor Fernandez refused to 
return to the Dominican Republic and was 
“going over to the enemy.” 

Senor Giudicelli replied he could not un- 
derstand the order, especially in the light of 
a@ letter from Vice President Joaquin Bala- 
guer indicating he was sympathetically con- 
sidering a critical repert on Government ac- 
tivities submitted by Senor Fernandez. 

Another message from Ciudad Trujillo 
came the following cay saying: 

“Do what you were told in earlier cable 
and then you come. Cable from Chancery 
is nothing but a smokescreen to keep that 
traitor quiet and allow you to act. John 
Abbes.” 

When Senor Giudicelli stalled and asked 
to come home for more specific instructions, 
another message signed by Abbes followed: 

“January 24—in reference to today’s cable. 
Do not return without executing operation. 
John Abbes.” 

The documents recalled allegations that 
Jesus de Galindez, missing Colunrbia Univer- 
sity instructor who was an avowed foe of 
Dictator Rafael L. Trujillo, was kidnaped 
and killed in 1956 on orders of the Domini- 
can Government. 

Sources reported that the Dominican code 
book given to the Commission contains the 
word “Galindez” but no explanation was 
offered of the context in which it appeared. 

In his letter to the Commission, Senor Giu- 
dicelli said that the Dominican Embassy in 
Costa Rica shielded a huge network of es- 
pionage in that country as well as in many 
others in the Americas. 

The 28-year-old diplomat now living at 
the Venezuelan Embassy in San Jose offered 
to testify before the Peace Commission. But 
he urged that steps first be taken to protect 
his relatives in the Dominican Republic 
from reprisals. 

Senor Guidicelli said he and Senor Fernan- 
dez received numerous anonymous threats 
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since they resigned from their embassy posts 
February 4. Senor Fernandez has left Costa 
Rica for Colombia. 

The Peace Commission is studying Vene- 
zuelan charges that the Dominican Repub- 
lic has committed flagrant violations of hu- 
man rights which are contributing to the 
unrest in the Caribbean. When the group 
last week asked to make a factfinding visit 
to the island, the Dominican Government 
turned it down arguing that such an inves- 
tigation was a violation of its internal af- 
fairs. 

Colonel Abbes has denied the report in a 
statement released in Ciudad Trujillo. 





' Medical and Health Care for the Aged 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, March 23 I placed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, page A2634, a speech that I 
gave before the American Academy of 
General Practice—physicians—at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Three weeks later I gave 
the same speech before the convention 
of Missouri insurance agents in St. Louis, 
Mo. As I stated when I placed this in 
the Recorp, I prepared this speech to be 
delivered to these seemingly diverse 
groups. In this sveech I discuss the 
general background of the problem that 
our society faces of medical care and 
hospital care for the aged. 

I had expressed the belief in that 
speech that the tremendous progress 
made in our American society in. ad- 
vancing the well-being of all American 
citizens had made ineffective the 
demagogery which was based upon 
using the Federal Government as a 
means of transferring wealth from the 
have to the have-nots. This belief is 
right now being placed to a more severe 
test than I had anticipated. I am won- 
dering if indeed it is true that we can 
have a rational national debate on the 
subject of Federal spending. 

A pressure group which is probably 
the most effectively organized for politi- 
cal action of any group in our society 
today has apparently decided to use the 
problem of medical and hospital care 
for the aged as an issue to test whether 
or not this kind of demagogery can 
still be used successfully. This group is 
the Americans for Democratic Action, of 
which the most powerful segment is the 
Political Committee on Education of the 
CIO-AFL, dominated by Walter Reu- 
ther, a member of the ADA executive 
committee. The COPE of the CIO-AFL 
apparently has decided to abandon the 
issue of the Landrum-Griffin bill for the 
1960 campaign and see whether or not 
they cannot make the Forand bill which 
professes to meet an aspect of the prob- 
lem of the medical and hospital care for 
the aged do in its stead. 

Those eligible for disability benefits 
would not be covered, nor would the 
measure provide for payments to mental 
or tuberculosis hospitals. 
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Despite the fact that old age is rela. 
tive, and based upon physiologica] 
changes, the Social Security Act. bases 
it on birthdays—65 for a man, 62 for a 
woman. 

By this standard, there are now some 
15.5 million Americans over 65 who can 
be called aged. 

This group is living evidence that we 
have the finest system of scientific medi- 
cine in the world, and that our standards 
of living are unparalleled in history. 

Each year, our older population will 
increase. And by 1970 this fortunate 
Nation can expect to have 20 million 
people over 65. 

But the growing numbers of our aged 
have, to some extent, caught us unpre- 
pared. For example, we are only begin- 
ning to understand the waste of human 
resources involved in arbitrary retire- 
ment of these people because of their 
chronological age. 

And so millions of men and women— 
many of them as healthy and as capable 
as they were at 40—are shelved:long be- 
fore they should be, long before they 
want to be. 

With retirement, cash income usually 
drops. And at the same time, the need 
for health care services increases until 
it is about twice that of the younger 
adult. 

It is this combination of lower income 
and greater need for health services that 
has led some well-meaning people to 
believe that medical expense is the most 
critical problem besetting our aged 
population. 

In their opinion, only the Federal 
Government can provide an adequate 
answer. 

Against this background, let us ex- 
amine the premises upon which the sup- 
porters of H.R. 4700 base their argu- 
ments. 

Although the health needs of our older 
people may be greater than those in 
other age groups, are the aged too poor 
to pay for their own medical care? 

The answer is that some are, but the 
overwhelming majority are not. 

‘We are told that three-fifths of all 
people 65 and over have less than $1,000 
annual income. 

Although in one sense accurate, it 
would be hard to find a more mislead- 
ing statistic. 

It is equally accurate and just as mis- 
leading to state that in 1957—the most 
recent year to which that misleading 
figure applies—63.7 percent of all 
Americans had incomes of $1,000 or less 
per year. 

In 1957 almost half of those persons 
over 14 years of age also had incomes 
of $1,000 or less per year. And 47 per- 
cent of those between the ages of 14 and 
65 had incomes below $1,000 a year. 

Supposing we organize a social club 
with only two requirements for member- 
ship: First, that no wives had incomes 
of their own; and second that all hus- 
bands earned at least $25,000 a year. 

If we used the same statistical tech- 
niques as those employed in compiling 
the figure of “three-fifths of all people 
65 and over have less than $1,000 an- 
nual income,” we could come up with 
this statement: 
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Half the members of this social club 
have incomes of less than $1,000 a year. 

Obviously, the money income figure 
cited by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare for those 65 and 
over is of little help to us in consider- 
ing the financial problems of the aged. 

Income drops after retirement, yes. 
But no age group is likely to have as 
favorable a liquid asset position as the 
aged, 74 percent of whom now own 
liquid assets in one form or another. 

Furthermore, the needs of the aged 
person are usually modest, The heavy 
expenses of raising a family are be- 
hind. For the most part, homes are 
paid for, In fact, according to OASI, 
“almost three in every four beneficiary 
couples owned their own homes—most 
of them free of mortgage—and the 
median equity in nonfarm homes for 
the homeowners was $8,360.” 

Only 4 percent live in the homes of 
relatives. 

Asurvey in 1957 by the National Opin- 
ion Research Center determined that 
only 9.6 percent of those interviewed 
would be unable to pay a medical bill 
of $500. 

And so when we consider the financial 
resources of the aged, we can do it 
sensibly only if we know how many have 
income from employment, social secu- 
rity, pensions, annuities, savings, invest- 
ments, insurance, or other assets. 

We can only measure financial re- 
sources intelligently if we consider them 
in terms of family income and assets, 
not individual income and assets. 

And when we attempt to figure out the 
number of people who cannot afford ade- 
quate health care, we must know how 
many already receive it from a religious 
group, a fraternal group, through mem- 
bership -in a union, as ex-seamen, as 
members of the Armed Forces, as pro- 
fessional courtesy, as members of spe- 
cific religious orders, as veterans entitled 
to compensation and care. 

We know, for instance, that 16 percent 
of the aged are public welfare recipients. 
As such, under federally aided public 
assistance programs, they are eligible to 
receive medical care. 

We do not know the answers to ques- 
tions like these: p 

How much do the families of the aged 
help out? And how many of our older 
people are affluent? 

My point is that the economic prob- 
lems of older people are not only com- 
plex and diverse, but difficult to analyze 
precisely. Yet it is suggested that we 
take a serious and irreversible legisla- 
tive action, with tremendously import- 
ant consequences, with no real guide- 
posts. 

We are being asked to grope our way 
through the statistical darkness on the 
off-chance that we will stumble into an 
effective solution. 

No one denies that there are instances 
of severe hardship among our older peo- 
ple—or among any other age group, for 
that matter. Such cases do exist, al- 
though to what degree we can only guess. 

Certainly the weight of sound evi- 
dence seems to suggest one conclusion: 

The financial and health problems of 
the aged have been considerably exag- 
gerated by. the proponents of Forand- 
type legislation. And on the basis of 
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the facts as we presently know them, 
it is impossible to justify the creation 
of a massive Federal ‘mechanism for 
compulsory national health insurance— 
even though that mechanism would deal 
only with a single and somewhat arti- 
ficially determined category. 

Implicit in the thinking of those who 
support H.R. 4700 is the belief that the 
health care needs of older people can be 
conveniently separated from their other 
needs. Nothing could be a greater mis- 
take. Some of our aged have many 
needs—in housing, in recreation, in 
preparation for retirement, in finding 
acceptance, and understanding within 
the community, in developing new inter- 
ests, in using talents, and capabilities. 

As an example of how interrelated the 
needs of the aged can be, a former 
housing commissioner of the State of 
New York has pointed out that hospital 
confinement of older people could be re- 
duced by 20 percent if adequate housing 
were made available for them. 

PRIVATE NURSING HOME LAW WHICH I SPONSORED 


Further, the Nation’s doctors have re- 
peatedly stated that. no person, regard- 
less of age, needs to forgo a physician’s 
services because of inability to pay. 

Expert medical testimony before the 
House Ways and Means Committee es- 
tablishes another point: the aged have 
individual health needs. As Dr. Fred- 
erick C. Swartz told the Ways and Means 
Committee: 

Care for any segment of our population— 
the aged included—calls for a cooperative 
attack on the problem by nurses, doctors, 
hospitals, social workers, insurance compa- 
nies, community leaders, and others. It re- 
quires flexibility of medical technique—an 
ingredient which would unquestionably 
vanish the moment Government establishes 
@ health program from a blueprint calling 
for mass treatment. 

In the case of the aged, their health prob- 
lem primarily involves acute illness and the 
so-called degenerative diseases. In a very 
large percentage of cases, the main need is 
not for an expensive hospital stay or a sur- 
gical operation, but for medical care at home 
or in the doctor’s office. In other cases, the 
important requirement is nursing care in 
the patient’s home, or the home of relatives. 
And in still others, custodial care in a nurs- 
ing home, or public facility may be the only 
answer. The point is that the medical needs 
of this particular segment of the aged are 
subject to countless variations. 


The Forand bill, let me point out, 
wishes not only to grant the aged popu- 
lation most needy assistance but also to 
move the Federal Government into the 
very area of medical care where private 
insurance is now most effective—the 
area of hospitalization and surgery. — 





Forty-second Anniversary of the Procla- 
mation of Independence of the Bye- 
lorussian Democratic Republic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Soviet Union has acted not only like a 
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p everything within reach, but 


under its tyranny since then. 

For centuries these liberty-loving and 
rugged fighters for freedom have lived 
under Russian autocracy, but they have 
not bowed their heads to their oppres- 
sors. They had long fought, but had 
not been successful in their unequal 
struggle against imperial Russian forces. 
In the First World War, when the czar’s 

overthrown, and the 


founded the Byelorussian National Re- 
public. That was the beginning of a 
new era for the Byelorussian people. In 
their free country they worked hard, 
prepared to defend their freedom and 
enjoyed life under their democratic re- 
public. But from the outset their very 
existence as a free people was under 
serious threat, and the Red Army of the 
Soviets was the deadliest of these. Early 
in 1921 Byelorussia was attacked, over- 
run, and soon it was incorporated into 
the Soviet Union. ‘Thus, at the end of 
more than 2 years of freedom and inde- 
pendence Byelorussians once more lost 
their freedom. Fortunately, however, 
even under the most ruthless of tyran- 
nies, these people have not given up hope 
for their freedom and they still cherish 
the memory of their independence of 
those 2 years. On this 42d anniversary 
of their independence day, we wish that 
they may attain freedom and happiness 
in their homeland. 





Progress U.S.A—Fairfield County, 
Conn.: What a Difference a Decade 
Makes—No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, continu- 
ing my series of insertions in the RrEc- 
orp on the general topic of “Progress 
U.S.A.—Fairfield County, Conn.,” I would 
like to introduce further excerpts from 
the Fairfield County Trust Co.’s eco- 
nomic newsletter and fact sheet on the — 
growth and development of the county. 

Today’s excerpt from the company’s 
August-September 1959 issue follows; 

Wuat A DrirreRENcE A Decade Makes 

Ten years ago, Fairfield County boasted 





Nation, A decade ago, it was 32d. Those 





@ spurt of 86 percent over 1948 when the 
county ranked 40th. 

On the basis of buying incomes per fam- 
ily, Fairfield County now holds the No. 2 
spot nationally—topped only by Mont- 
gomery County, Md., in the Washington, D.C., 
suburban area. Ten years ago, Fairfield 
ranked 10th richest, The changes on a per 
capita income basis are even greater. A 
decade ago, Fairfield ranked 19th nationally; 
now it stands second in the Nation, with 
San Francisco first. 


BUILDING FAIRFIELD COUNTY 


By the looks of the first half, residential 
construction in Fairfield County may easily 
match the big boom years of 1952-55, when 
more than 6,000 dwelling units were put up 
annually. 

In the first 6 months of 1959, some 3,000 
dwelling units were added, compared to 2,000 
for the same time a year ago—a 50 percent 
jump. Both private homes and apartments 
shared in the gain, with 2,300 houses under- 
way in the 1959 period compared with 1,700 
last year. The 700 new apartment units 
topped the 1958 period’s 300. Cost of new 
residential building soared 63 percent—from 
$35.5 million for the January-June 1958 
period to $57.5 million this year. 

Indications are that this heightened level 
of residential building will continue. July 
showed Fairfield County mortgage record- 
ings of $35 million as against $19.5 million a 
year ago. Deeds numbered 1,540; July 1958 
showed 1,000. 

Nonresidential building is booming, too; 
$33.5 million worth of commercial, manu- 
facturing, educational, and science buildings, 
plus public works and utility projects, were 
constructed in the first 6 months of 1959, ac- 
cording to the F. W. Dodge Corp. The figure 
last year was $24.5 million. 

Since the 1950 census, masons, electricians, 
and carpenters have plastered, wired, and 
hammered away at 56,000 new dwelling units 
in Fairfield County, according to the Con- 
necticut State Housing Division. In April 
1950, a count of noses showed better than 
154,000 private homes and apartments in the 
county. As of mid-year 1959, the number 
had leaped to over 210,000—a jump of some 
36.6 percent. 

BULGING PURSES 

Fairfield County far outstripped the Na- 
tion in retail sales performance in 1958, 
according to the latest report of Sales Man- 
agement, the “bible” of the retailers. The 
county’s increase in total spending between 
1957 and 1958—a period hobbled with eco- 
nomic blues—amounted to 4 percent, the 
United States as a whole managed 0.3 per- 
cent. Recession or no, families continued to 
spend. Per household retail sales rose from 
$5,229 to $5,360. Every retail line except 
autos shared in the gains. But the auto 
sales dip was well below the national average, 
8 percent compared to 12 percent for the 
United States. 

The county’s “up-tilted” income-distribu- 
tion pattern helps explain this resiliency in 
sales. Four-fifths of Fairfield County fami- 
lies had buying incomes of $4,000 or better 
in 1958. This compares to three-fifths of 
families throughout the Nation. Matter of 
fact, better than one-third of Fairfield 
County families had spendable incomes of 
$7,000 or more, versus one-fifth for the 
United States. 

And they spent. This market—whose pop- 
ulation equals New Hampshire’s and whose 
income matches Rhode Island’s—spent as 
much as the entire State of Montana in 1958. 

food bill of Fairfield County residents 
great as Vermont’s and North Da- 


much as Idaho’s; its lumber and building 
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sales equaled New Mexico’s, and its furniture 
and appliance purchases amounted to Utah's. 

Checks that Fairfield County businessmen 
and residents write to pay employees and 
buy goods and services are an important 
measure of economic activity. July totaled 
$423 million, 10 percent over $385 million in 
July 1958. Prerecession July 1957 checks 
were $389 million. Stanford’s gain was 16 
percent, Bridgeport’s 7 percent. U.S. in- 
crease was 14 percent. 

For the first 7 months of 1959, Fairfield 
County’s debits hit $2.8 billion, versus $2.5 
billion a year ago. Stamford was up 17 per- 
cent, Bridgeport 7 percent, the county 10 
percent, the Nation 9 percent. Meanwhile, 
county residents continued to stash away 
dollars in commercial banks, savings banks 
and savings and loan associations. Yearend 
1958 total was $945 million, up 12.5 percent 
from 1957. 





Statement of Policy of the National 
Council of Churches 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON, JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent days we have been awakened to 
the unfortunate fact that military train- 
ing manuals have gone well beyond in 
subject matter what most of us feel 
properly belongs in such publications. 


I have before me a letter—and I am 
sure this communication has been re- 
ceived by every Member of Congress— 
setting forth the views and position of 
the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. 


This communication should have the 
widest possible circulation because it will 
add to a better understanding of the ac- 
tion taken by the Secretary of the Air 
Force in the training manual fiasco, and 
of the basic principles and concepts in- 
volved in the matter. 


I insert at this point in the Recorp, 
the letter from the Reverend Roy G. 
Ross, general secretary of the national 
council, accompanied by an attachment 
listing those representing denominations 
which give wholehearted endorsement of 
the national council’s statement of 
policy: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE U.S.A., 
New York, N.Y., March 22, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The prompt ac- 
tion taken by the Secretary of the Air Force 
closes its training manuals to infiltration 
by propaganda against churches and reli- 
gious institutions. However, the appearance 
of such defamatory matter in Government 
publications heavily underscores the ex- 
treme dangers to the American principles 
of freedom. The dangers lie in the lending 
or employment of governmental power or 
media, at any official level, to induce or co- 
erce regimentation of expression or to make 
some pattern of civic thought or religious 
opinion a test of loyalty, or to equate con- 
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cern for the rights of men with infidelity 
to the American ideal. 

The National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. and its constituent 
communions are and always have been un- 
alterably opposed to communism. Its un- 
qualified conviction was expressed in. the 
council’s policy statement of May 19, 1953, 
that: 

“No body of people is more concerned to 
combat communism than the church groups 
of our country” and “these churches are 
the greatest bulwarks of freedom in the 
United States.” 

Such conviction was reasserted in the re- 
cent resolution of the council’s general 
board adopted last June—‘reaffirming the 
consistent position of the National Council 
of Churches expressed in many official ac- 
tions opposing the evils, the violation of 
human rights by Communist and other ty- 
rannies.” 

For the very reason that the National 
Council of Churches and its constituent 
communions hold this unalterable and con- 
sistent opposition to communism in any 
part of the world, the council, with equal 
determination, also opposes and condemns— 
and will continue to oppose and condemn— 
all efforts, official or private, subtle or overt, 
intended or otherwise, to use agencies of any 
branch of Government or media of mass 
communication under Government regula- 
tion to defame church institutions or lead- 
ers, to subject church loyalty to the poison of 
innuendo, to differentiate between religious 
groups in point of patriotism, and thus to 
undermine religion itself, the centuries-old 
nature of the American people as a religious 
people, and the essential unity of our Nation 
in its life and freedom. 

Such efforts and practices not only are a 
patent violation of the free exercise of re- 
ligion as guaranteed by the first amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
but also are violations of that amendment’s 
guarantees of freedom of expression and 
opinion and of every citizen's right to discuss 
openly and without fear the practices and 
policies of his Government. They set a pat- 
tern which is profoundly un-American and 
which, unless opposed and checked, can in- 
culeate familiar totalitarian methods for 
manipulating the people’s mind. 

The very purpose of the Bill of Rights was 
to secure religious liberty and thoSe associ- 
ated liberties from the invasion of civil au- 
thority, and to place them beyond the reach 
of political or official control, or of private 
malevolence insinuating itself into media 
operating under Government sanction. 

Precisely because of the national council's 
unalterable loyalty to these American con- 
stitutional principles, it insists not only on 
the right but also on the duty of the 
churches and of religious commiunions and 
their members to study and comment upon 
issues, whether political, economic, or social, 
which affect human relations, the dignity of 
the individual, and the right of all men ev- 
erywhere to liberty under law and justice. 

To serve these noble and thoroughly demo- 
cratic and American ends, the national coun- 
cil conducts itself as the cooperative medium 
through which 33 Protestant and Orthodox 
communions in the United States focus the 
light of the Christian faith on all phases of 
American life and American concern. That 
it may so serve fully and loyally, the nation- 
al council will continue to oppose not only 
communism and any other form of tyran- 
ny over the mind of man, but also all ef- 
forts public or private, to subject the 
churches of America and their representa- 
tives to any ordeal of suspicion, innuendo, 
and hysteria. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy G. Ross, 
General Secretary. 
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APPENDIX A 


We, the duly elected and authorized repre- 
sentatives of denominations, as indicated, 
fully and wholeheartedly endorse and sup- 
port the statement of policy of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
as set forth in the attached letter dated 
March 22, 1960, by Roy G. Ross, general secre- 
tary, National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U:S.A.: 

Norman J. Baugher, Church of the Breth- 
ren; Zoltan Beky, Hungarian Reformed 
Church in America; Eugene Carson Blake, 
Presbyterian Church in the US.A.; Arch- 
bishop Bokdan, the most reverend metropoli- 
tan, Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America; 
Gaines M. Cook, Disciples of Christ; Charles 
J. Darlington, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of the Religious Society of Friends; Franklin 
Clark Fry, United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica; Most Rev. Leon Grochowski, Polish Na- 
tional Catholic Church of America; Kenneth 
G. Hamilton, Moravian Church; James E. 
Hoffman, Reformed Church in America; Fred 
Hoskins, general council, Congregational 
Christian; Archbishop Iakovos, Greek Ortho- 
dox Church of North and South America; 
J. H. Jackson, National Baptist Convention, 
US.A., Inc.; Alfred Jensen, American Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church; Arthur Lichten- 
berger, Protestant Episcopal; James A. Mil- 
lard, Jr., Presbyterian Church in the United 
States; Reuben H. Mueller, Evangelical 
United Brethren; Glenn A. Reece, Five Years 
Meeting of Friends; Roy H. Short, Methodist; 
Sion Archbishop, Primate of the Diocese of 
the Armenian Church of America; B. Julian 
Smith, Christian Methodist Episcopal; Edwin 
H. Tuller, American Baptist Convention; 
James E. Wagner, United Church of Christ 
Evangelical and Reformed; W. J. Walls, Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Zion. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TrrLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trtte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in - 


order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own Words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the RecorpD shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should ‘be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the foliowing morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is’ authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without 
6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will hereafter 





7. Thirty-day limit. —The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the ConcGressionan 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will -be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECOFD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Address by Hon. A. S. Mike Monroney, 
of Oklahoma, at the 60th Annual Din- 
ner of the Society of the Friendly Sons 
of Providence, R.I. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on 
Thursday evening, March 17, 1960, the 
Society of Friendly Sons of Providence, 
R.1., gathered for its 60th annual dinner. 
This dinner is the central secular func- 
tion of St. Patrick’s Day, always relig- 
iously and enthusiastically observed in 
the State of Rhode Island. 

The society’s toast to the United 
States indicates the patriotic tone of 
the dinner; and from this U.S. Senate 
in years past have gone our colleagues 
to add luster to the night, and oratory to 
this toast to our Nation. 

To call the roll of only a few, the 
names of Senators Kennedy, Syming- 
ton, Mansfield, McNamara, O’Mahoney, 
and Truman come to mind. Glowing 
comments on the appearance this year 
of the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
are summed up in the delighted expres- 
sion of the president of the Society .of 
the Friendly Sons, Mr. Nelson G. Burke. 
“The address of Senator A. S. MIKE 
Monroney,” President Burke writes, 
“was most inspiring and the rapt atten- 
tion of his audience was in itself a trib- 
ute.” 

As if it had been planned that way, 
the Senator from Oklahoma’s emphasis 
on our weapon of faith in this nuclear 
age was in perfect balance with the ad- 
dress of the Most Reverend Paul Ha- 
garty, bishop of the Bahamas. 

Bishop Hagarty spoke of the world 
revolt of the underprivileged, seeking 
freedom from ignorance, freedom from 
starvation, freedom from the tyranny of 
economic pressure. The Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] spoke of the 
material power of “the scientific sixties” 
to lift the underprivileged—fortified by 
our religious faith to win the confidence, 
the minds, and hearts of men. 

I request that the address by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. MonrRoNEy] 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD as a document of encouraging sci- 
ence, sound economy, and inspiring 
philosophy. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
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Appress py SENATOR A. S. Mike MONRONEY 
Berore Frrenpity Sons or Sr. PArTRicx, 
PROVIDENCE, R.I., MakcH 17, 1960 


What an honor it is to be chosen as the 
one to respond to the traditional toast of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick to our own 
United States. 

What an additional honor it is to be chosen 
as one of the members of such a distin- 
guished panel of participants as the Most 
Reverend Paul Hagarty, bishop of the Baha- 
mas; the Most Reverend Russell J. McVinney; 
Rev. Francis P. Brady; Hon. John P. Harti- 
gan, judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals; Hon. 
Edward B. Hanify, attorney and corporation 
counsel; and your many other distinguished 
guests. 

Sixty years, sure; and ‘tis a long, long time 
for the Irish to be getting along together. 
And it is as significant a milestone in the 
history of the United States as it is in the 
history of your fine association of Friendly 
Sons. It runs the gamut of life in these 
United States. ‘Your 60 years parallel the 
milestones of our Nation’s great progress— 
from shillelaghs to Chevrolets—from lep- 
rechauns to lace curtains—from Shamrocks 
to solar space. 

I am so glad to be in home State of two 
of our greatest and friendliest Senators: Sen- 
ator THEODORE Francis GREEN and Senator 
JoHN “O’PasToRE.” Theodore’s great good 
humor and the sharp, inclusive wit and elo- 
quence of Johnny make them the Senate’s 
top Democratic team. 

Sixty years—a fabulous 60 years in the life 
of the United States and of the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick—is but a tiny dot over the cen- 
turies of recorded history. But in these 60 
years which you celebrate tonight the dot of 
the 60 years in history’s span is as huge as 
our planet itself in our progress. 

Frontiers of which your founders never 
dreamed are crossed every hour on the hour. 
From terrestrial to celestial is the signet of 
the scientific sixties. Traffic is getting so 
heavy in outer space that they’ll be wanting 
traffic lights between the moon and the sun 
and the stars to avoid disastrous collisions. 

Your founders, all progressive men, could 
not be heard in voice beyond this room. 
Tonight we hear the “beep beep” of Pioneer 
V’s voice from 675,000 miles away—in a few 
months, perhaps, from the far side of the 
sun. 

The vision of your founders—seafaring 
men though they might have been—was 
limited on a clear day to-Martha’s Vineyard 
or Nantucket from a few miles offshore. 
Today we can see from the dark side of 
Tombstone, Ariz., on our TV or to the dark 
side of the moon, 

Mankind is on the move. We are breaking 
out of our two-dimensional world and into 
the third dimension—that of the vertical. 
For the tens of thousands of years of man’s 
progress from his caves, he has spread out 
to find new paths to faraway points, as our 

Fathers did in settling a new con- 
tinent. As transportation from the covered 
‘wagon grew to the train and steamship, his 
world widened. 

With the crossing of each new frontier they 
sought out the new. That was the spirit 
that our forefathers brought to this coast 
and carried on the whaling ships that sailed 
the Straits of Magellan as they rounded the 
Horn to the broad Pacific. 


Their sons kept on until all the oceans 
were charted and explored—and then started 
to explore the jungles, the swamps, and the 
poles. We've climbed the highest mountains 
in the world, gone up the Amazon, reached 
the darkest of Africa. We've crossed the 
North and South Poles so often that the path 
looks like a superhighway. 

Progress in the pioneer spirit is the stuff 
of which America is made. But in reality, 
until the past two decades, with all his 
travels and explorations, man had scarcely 
gone farther in one direction than his cave- 
man ancestor. That was in the direction of 
the third dimension—the vertical. 

Since the Wright brothers first powered 
flight in 1903 at Kitty Hawk, that dimension 
has been @ g—first, timidly, to 100 
feet—to 500 feet. And now we see at long 
last man challenging the voids and the 
vacuums of outer space—venturing into a 
new dimension with courage and ingenuity. 

In the last year we have seen spectacular 
new things happen in the field of the verti- 
cal: referring to Z-52, KC~135, X-15 (Scottie 
Crossfield—150 miles into outer space), and 
B-70. 

And now we train the astronauts for space. 
This is not an idle jest or something out of 
the science comics. It is real. Today we 
know—or soon will know—more about what 
man will meet in outer space than Columbus 
knew about what he would meet as he sailed 
westward across the Atlantic. 

But as we get the signal loud and clear 
of the scientific sixties, it is not—we are 
ee eee a blessing. Electronics have 

shrunk distances and put the whole world 
within range of voice, sound and sight. I 
could have flown to Paris and back to New- 


the sun and the stars. Explosives that 

annihilate entire States with their blast. 
Speeds of ICBM’s from outer space that can 
reach Providence from Moscow—or froni the 
United States to Moscow (it’s as short either 
way) in 19 minutes. These fantastic speeds 
make interception or defense unlikely, and 


energy ago. 
Rockets with thrust to reach the moon and 
can 
last. 


we find as our forefathers found when they 
landed on this continent that only the strong 
can be secure. Then it meant survival of a 
few dozen lives from Indian attack. Today 
it means the survival of tens of millions from 


- destruction in the first 10 hours of an atomic 


war. 
I do not mean to make this speech a grim 


One-third of the world’s people are behind 
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the Communist Iron Curtain. They total 
slightly over 1 billion. One-third (another 
billion) are in the neutral area of the world. 
And slightly less than one-third reside in the 
free world. 

Both the free world and the neutral world 
depend perforce upon the leadership of the 
United States. If we fail ourselves—we fail 
them as well. 

As I see it, we cannot win the cold war 
with arms—atomic or conventional. We 
might—yes, we must—prevent it from be- 
coming an atomic world war III. Our de- 
cisive strength in weapons alone will not be 
enough, however, either to prevent the 
shooting war or win the cold war. 

It seems to me that we have one weapon 
that the Communists can never have. It is 
“the weapon to the chasm between the 
destructive side of science and the hope for 
the best era of Christendom. This is the 
weapon of our f2ith—of our belief in an 
Almighty and Divine Power—and that man- 
kind was made in the image of this holy-and 
Supreme Being. It is the belief that we are 
our brother’s keeper. It is our belief in 
“right makes might” and not in “might 
makes right.” Without that faith, a godless, 
materialistic power, even with modern arms, 
cannot achieve a victory. The mind, morals, 
and spirit of man must control science or 
else a Frankenstein of science will destroy 
us. 
Given the strength and courage to hold off 
the destruction of nations by atomic war, we 
can change the headlong emphasis of 
“science for death” into “science for life.” 
If we have the faith and the determination 
to serve—as this generation must serve the 
peoples of the world—we can and will win. 

Instead of beating our swords into plow- 
shares we must beat the atom bomb into 
mankind's greatest servant. Today more 
than 100 diseases which have plagued man- 
kind since history began are yielding to diag- 
nosis and treatment with atomic isotopes. 
Thorugh our research in “science for life’ we 
are attacking cancer and other killers that 
have heretofore been called incurable. 

In the field of agriculture, experiments are 
under way that may produce entirely new 
food products, through the use of atomic 
isotopes. New fruits, vegetables, even su- 
perior breeds of livestock, may result from 
these agricultural experiments in changing 
nature to work better for mankind. 

uses may revolutionize recov- 
ery of energy from coal and oil veins through 
controlled underground explosions of small 
atomic bombs. Harbors can be opened in 
many parts of the world, such as South 
America and Africa, where no ports are avail- 
abel today, through gigantic underground 
blasts of atomic energy. Canals or reservoir 
sites likewise may one day yield huge bene- 
fits from the conversion of atomic energy 
from war to peace. 

This one-third of the world that is neu- 
tral—looking either to the Communist way 
of life or at our free way—today is in the 
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Yes, even the miracle of fresh, pure water 
may be created by breakthroughs with 
atomic energy. Millions of acres today are 
desert because the scant supply of surface 
water is insufficient or out of reach of irriga- 
tion works. Yet I have seen the desert of 
the Middle East transformed in Israel by 
irrigation into a land as fertile as the Garden 
of Eden. The magic of water can make the 
desert bloom and can offer hope for the tens 
of millions of hungry people who now barely 
subsist. 

Yet at the shoreline of the oceans, the 
Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the Pacific, and 
the Atlantic is the world’s largest storehouse 
of water. Its salt content makes it kill in- 
stead of grow the produce of the land. 

We are nearing breakthroughs with con- 
ventional fuels on desalination of this sea 
water at costs comparable with surface irri- 
gation. When this is achieved, and it is not 
far away, we can hold out hope to these 
millions that low-cost machinery either with 
conventional or atomic power can bring 
them the water they need to turn their dry, 
parched lands into rich orange groves and 
fertile acres to produce food in abundance. 

These are but a few of the things that the 
scientific sixties hold out for us to do. We 
must retain the faith of our forefathers to 
pioneer, to show the true and kindly face 
of Uncle Sam, and to carry out message of 
faith and good will to the underprivileged 
people of the world. 

This we can do with the same kind of 
courage, hard work, and sacrifice that Amer- 
ica has shown through our long history. 
The oppression of hate, of distrust, and 
destruction can be conquered if we use the 
tools of the scientific sixties as well as our 
pioneering forebears used the crude tools of 
their day. Victory will come when we win 
the hearts and minds of the men of the 
world, and only faith in our religious life, in 
our tools and in ourselves will bring it. 

To cry out that we must draw back—to 
be too timid to dare to risk some of our sub- 
stance for spectacular new gains tomorrow— 
will mark us, as it has marked many nations 
during the past 60 years of this society's 
existence, as powers of the past and not as 
world powers of tomorrow. 

Faith, courage, and work hold out to a 
nation—willing to strive hard enough for 
the goal—the eternal blessings of the world’s 
people. 

May they say of this generation of Amer- 
icans that: 

We kept the peace through strength and 

e. 

We lit the lamp of science to shed its bril- 
liance for all mankind. 

And thus we blazed the path to a better 
life for all of the world’s people. 





Tight Money Policy and High Interest 
Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 





rates adopted @ unanimous 
vote of the delegates to the annual meet- 
ing of the National Conference. 


Housing 
It is, I believe, further evidence of the 
growing concern across the Nation with 
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regard to attempts to drive interest rates — 
still higher and restrict money even more — 
tightly: ° 
RESOLUTION ON TIGHT MoNEY PoLicy ANp 
Hicu INTEREST RaTEes PasseD UNANIMOUSLY 
AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., Marcu 15, 1960, By DELEGATES OF THE 
NATIONAL HovusING CONFERENCE 
The National Housing Conference deplores 
the tight money policy of the present ad- 
ministration which stifles our whole economy 
and inflates the cost of housing to homeseek- 


ers, homeowners, and tenants and adds to 


the public cost of servicing existing pro- 
grams. This tight money policy is pricing 
millions of families out of the housing mar- 
ket by artificially burdening the public with 
high interest rates. The FHA rate now is 
5% percent plus one-half percent premium, 
or an effective rate of 64% percent. This com- 
pares with the rate of 4%4 percent, plus a one- 
half percent premium prevailing in 1953, 
These excessively high interest charges on 
housing have the effect of taking new hous- 
ing out of the financial reach of 5 million 
families who are seeking adequate housing. 

We regard the tight money policy as in- 
flationary, unsound, and unfair to home 
buyers of moderate means. Its effect is to 
restrict the essential growth of the whole 
economy. 

We call on the administration and on Con- 
gress to reverse the tight money policy and to 
adjust the interest rates down to a reason- 
able level. 





Tribute to L. G. Hardman, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the - 
March issue of Modern Textiles magazine 
pays tribute to one of Georgia’s most out- 
standing industrialists and business and 
civic leaders, Hon. L. G: Hardman, Jr., of 
Commerce, with a cover photograph and 
an excellent biographical article by Edi- 
tor Jerome Campbell. Mr. Hardman has 
been one of the most diligent and able 
promoters of a vital and progressive tex- 
tile industry in my State of Georgia and 
this tribute to his many outstanding ac- 
complishments is richly deserved. I 
commend Modern Textile magazine for 
saluting this stalwart Georgian and I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
the text of the article entitled “Forward- 
Thinking Hardman of Harmony Grove” 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FORWARD-THINKING HARDMAN OF HARMONY 
Grove 





(By Jerome Campbell) 


Harmony Grove Mills of Commerce, Ga., is 
essentially and understandably in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing cloth as a profit- 
earning organization. Its management, how- 
ever, has always regarded the mill as ful- 
filling the equally important function of 
providing jobs and good cash income for the 
people of the little northeastern Georgia — 
rural community where the mill is located. 
It was for this mainly that the mill 
was built back in 1893 by Hardman’s grand 
father, Dr. William B. J. Hardman, in asso — 
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ciation with several other businessmen of 
Commerce. The original mill was equipped 
with 10 spinning frames and 60 looms pow- 
ered by a wood-fired 150 horsepower steam 
engine. 

In those beginning days, when fabric 
manufacturing was almost unbelievably 
simple compared to the complicated present, 
Harmony Grove Mills turned out sheetings 
and shirtings which were sold as gray cloth 
through New York agents. The first sample 
of cloth made in the mill, deemed good 
enough for marketing, was sent to Wilkins 
& Giles in New York. Later its output was 
sold through Ribinson & Shackleton, a firm 
some oldtimers may still remember. Early 
records show that the mill’s first cotton was 
bought at 6 cents a pound; burlap for 
wrapping the cloth cost 5 cents a yard. 

In 1898, Dr. W. B. J. Hardman’s son, Dr. 
Lamartine Griffin Hardman, also a practic- 
ing physician, became president of Harmony 
Grove, a position he held until his death in 
1937. Serving as president of the mill was 
only one of his activities; he practiced 
medicine with great distinction, being at 
once a practical country doctor and one of 
the most skilled and sought-after surgeons 
in Georgia; he entered politics and was elect- 
ed Governor of the State for two terms 
(1927-31). 

His son and namesake, L. G. Hardman, Jr., 
now president of Harmony Grove, spent his 
boyhood in commerce close to the mill and 
millworkers. After he graduated from the 
University of Georgia in nearby Athens in 
1930, he worked for a few years supervising 
the Hardman family farms and orchards. 
It was in his heart, however, to make a career 
in textiles. To acquaint himself with the 
mill’s operations, he made it a practice to 
work in the mill 2 hours or so every night 
after putting in a full day at his other 
duties. For this work as a mill trainee he 
received no pay, but did learn by doing the 
basic operations in making cotton yarn and 
cloth. 

In 1932 he went to work full time in the 
mill as assistant to the president with duties 
encompassing its general operation and man- 
agement. Within a few years the directors 
were so impressed with his devotion to his 
job and his increasing skill as a manager 
that they put him in full charge of the mill 
with the title of vice president. Upon his 
father’s death in 1937 at the good age of 81, 
young Hardman was made president. 

Even before he was given that title, Hard- 
man had been doing some serious thinking 
about the future of Harmony Grove Mills. 
He had come to the conclusion that the mill 
was badly in need of thorough modernizing 
and reequipping. “What we had,” he recalls 
now, “was a 1903 model mill and the year 
was 1937. We had to modernize to survive.” 

The task of modernization which Hard- 
man set for the mill and for himself was 
not an easy one. Harmony Grove was a 
small outfit, and modernization is always 
expensive. The older men among the offi- 
cers and directors, as old people often are, 
were inclined to be satisfied with the way 
things were and to resist the idea of change, 
especially when change meant incurring sub- 
stantial expenses. So Hardman carried out 
his modernization program step by step at a 
pace sometimes far slower than he liked, but 
one which was dictated by the circumstances 
of the mill. 


AN EYE ON THE MARKET 


As he bought new equipment, he studied 
the market for fabrics looking for a place 
where Harmony Grove, with its relatively 
small production and limited resources, 
might operate profitably. He found it in the 
continued making of sheetings for the bag 
trade and drills for the industrial market; 
for many years the mill concentrated on 
these goods. 
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In the 25 years since Hardman first 
his modernizing efforts he has kept at it 
knowing that modernization is a never-end- 
ing process and not that can be 
finally achieved and then forgotten. Har- 
mony Grove Mills today is as neat and mod- 
ern a mill for its kind of production as can 
be found in the textile industry. Hardman 
and his associates in management, C. W. 
Hood, Jr. (whose father and brother were 
among the mill’s original founders) and 
Johnston McCorkle, superintendent, take an 
understandable pride in saying that not a 
piece of machinery in the mill predates 1942 
with the exception of a few cards and a 
couple of spinning frames that have been 
rebuilt and modernized. Most of the major 
equipment of cards, spinning frames and 
looms is far newer, of course; and the 
process of keeping the mill modern still goes 
on and will continue to do so, Hardmen is 
determined. 

Just as the plant and its equipment have 
been expanded and modernized, so have the 
fabrics manufactured been changed to keep 
up with the times. About 10 years ago the 
inroads of paper made the production of 
cloth for the bagging trade increasingly pre- 
carious. Hardman and his associates grad- 
ually shifted over to apparel fabrics. Today 
the mill weaves cotton drills, twills and 
sateens largely for converters and for the 
work and sports clothing trade; it also makes 
a range of industrial fabrics. 

With a total of 29,000 spindles and. 600 
looms all manned by some 600 workers, Har- 
mony Grove, while not a giant operation, is 
nevertheless too big and substantial to be 
considered a small mill. Hardman, Hood 
and McCorkle are. quite willing to regard it 
as a medium-sized mill and they are content 
that it will remain so. 

It is their pride and satisfaction, that re- 
gardless of size, Harmony Grove is a rea- 
sonably profitable operation and that it ful- 
fills, on a scale greater than ever, its original 
primary function, envisaged by its founders 
67 years ago, of serving as a source of em- 
ployment and wage-earning prosperity for 
the good people of Commerce (population 
3,350) and the surrounding rural areas of 
Jackson County, Ga. 

It is also the pride and satisfaction of 
Hardman and his associates that Harmony 
Grove Mills is truly a community operation, 
Many of the millworkers and their parents 
were delivered at their births by Hardman’s 
father, Dr. L. G. Hardman, Sr. and his uncle, 
Dr. W. B. Hardman. For many of them, 
their jobs in the mill, important as such 
jobs are, are only one of their breadwinning 
occupations. Workers at the mill have their 
own farms which they till in their spare 
time; many are poultry breeders—an impor- 
tant rural industry in Jackson County. 

These mill and counrty people regard the 
mill president, L. G. Hardman, Jr., as one of 
them. He has known most of them all their 
lives; he and his wife visit them in their 
homes; and they are accustomed to seeing 
Hardman in and around the mill day and 
night. As a past president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute (1957-58) 
Hardman is active in the broad affairs of the 
textile industry and finds himself on these 
and other matters doing a great deal of 
traveling. 

But he is never away from Commerce for 
long. Often on returning from a business 
trip at night, he will take time to walk 
through the mill seeing how things are going 
and chatting with workers on the night shift. 
He rarely takes a vacation; his business in- 
terests including the operation of the mill 
and the supervision of the Hardman family 
farms and orchards give him, he says, all the 
diversion he needs. 


A MAN WHO LOVES TEXTILES 


Hardman has a great enthusiasm for the 
textile industry and a warm sense of grati- 
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tude toward it for providing him with an in- 
teresting, and challenging career. He looks 
back upon his year as president of the ACMI 
with keen appreciation. It was, he says, one 
of the happiest years of his life. He is grate- 
ful for the opportunity his service as an of- 
ficer of the association gave him to meet and 
work closely with other leaders of the indus- 
OF Ne rase chose thee aca 
men in the world; men of unsurpassed in 
tegrity and good sense. 

With so great an enthusiasm for textiles, it 
goes without saying that Hardman is opti- 
mistic about textiles’ future. He looks for- 
ward to a day when the changing relation of 
productive capacity to a growing demand will 
make textile manufacturing more profitable 
than it has been during his three decades in 
the industry. 

But like all thoughtful leaders of the in- 
dustry, he is deeply concerned over the grow- 
ing menace of low-wage foreign competition. 
He considers the only ny peentaennes solution to 
this danger would be a system imposed by 
U.S. law of equalizing foreign production 
costs with production costs in this country. 
We must give our textile industry and the 
people who depend on it for a livelihood an 
opportunity to compete on an equal basis 
with foreign producers, he says. How such 
equalizing legislation can be put on the 
statute books is admittedly a difficult task, 


But we must all work to achieve it, if our in-, 


dustry is to survive, he firmly believes, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
: or 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. = 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
marks, { call attention to the fact that 
in the first session of this Congress I 
introduced H.R. 7687 to restrict the 
printing of extraneous matter in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The following 
editorial by Edward Kennedy, assistant 
editor and publisher of the Monterey 
(Calif.) Peninsula Herald, which ap- 
peared in the October 9, 1959, issue of 
that paper, points up the need for such 
restriction: 

News COMMENTS—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

Congress adjourned on September 14. 
Since then the Senate and House Chambers 
have been empty and silent. The lawmakers 
have gone home. 

One might expect the ConcrresstonaL REc- 
orp, the official journal of what is said and 
done in Congress, to suspend publication 
with adjournment. 

Not so. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD con-< 
tinued to come out daily until October 5— 
for 3 weeks after adjournment. During that 
period it was bulkier than usual, the daily 
issues running to well over 200 pages. 

The cost of printing the Concressronan 
Recorp is estimated at more than $300 a 


.page. So you can see that a lot of the tax- 


payers’ money has been poured into the pub- 
lication of the activities of a no longer ex- 
istent session of Congress. 

The reason — the Recorp continued to 
appear daily after Congress had closed shop 
was to publish the “extension of remarks” of 


In actuality most of them were never 
made at all as speeches. They are simply, 








verbose statements submitted for publica- 
tion in the Rezcorp. 

Many Congressmen put into the Recorp 
their “news letters” to their constituents. 
Since these tracts are intended for the voters 
at home, it is difficult to see why a Con- 
gressman should find it necessary to put 
them into the Rzcorp for other Congressmen 
fo read. But apparently they do. 

Consider, for example, the lengthy report 
of the Honorable Charles A. Boyle of Illi- 
nois, which begins thus: 

“Dear Farenps: As I write my closing 
newsletter of the 1st session of the 86th Con- 
gress, the leaves of Washington trees are 
turning yellow, the grass of the Washington 
parks and laws are putting on their fall coats 
of brown, and eight of my kiddies are back 
in school, seven in Arlington, Va., and Pat, 
the oldest, matriculated at Loyola University 
in Chicago. * * ” 

Since the adjournment the Recorp has 
devoted three columns to a description by 
the Honorable Grorce S. McGovern, of South 
Dakota of the annual sun dance of the Og- 
lala Sioux Tribe of Indians at the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in his district. He says it at- 
tracted a lot of people. 

The Recorp has also published a moving 
memorial eulogy by the Honorable AsrRAHAM 
J. Muurer to “a great Bulgarian, Nikola Pet- 
kov.” ‘ 

The Recorp has published three columns 
from the Honorable Joz Hout, of California, 
in praise of the part played by the Marquardt 
Corp., in the industrial development of the 
San Fernando Valley. 

The Recorp has published three columns 
devoted to a letter from the Honorable 
Frances P. Boiron, of Ohio, to her constitu- 
ents on what happened during the session. 

“A great historical achievement of this 
session was the passage of statehood for 
Hawaii,” writes Mrs. Botton, who apparent- 
ly doubts that either her constituents or her 
fellow Congressmen read newspapers. 

The Honorable Wirit1am S. Broomrie.p of 
Michigan took no less than nine columns 
to tell what happened during the session. 

“As I have in the past, I intend to con- 
tinue my policy of talking things over with 
my constituents,” Mr. BrooMFIELD writes. 
You bet he will, and at the taxpayers’ ex- 


The Honorable Greratp R. Forp Jr., of 
Michigan took 2% pages to set forth his 
voting record during the session—although 
his votes had been recorded in the Rrecorp 
after each rollcall. 

Senator Evrretr DmkseEn, of Illinois, took 
a column to attack those who have com- 
plained that mail service is slow. His Demo- 
cratic colleague, Senator Paut H. Dovctas, 
took 14 columns to publish a speech he de- 
livered in Chicago. 

The Honorable Greratp T. FLYNN, of Wis- 
consin, took six columns to justify his vote 
against the labor racketeering bill. 

The Honorable Barratr O’HarA, of Illinois, 
took a column and a half to list the 19 mem- 
bers of the Chicago White Sox who live dur- 
ing the playing season in hotels in his dis- 
trict. 

We have rather carefully perused all the 
issues of the ConGrrssIonaL ReEcorp pub- 
lished after the adjournment, We read them 
at the Monterey Library. 

Our considered judgment is this: There 
is not a word in all this trash that was 
worthy of publication at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. It was just money down the drain. 

So much has been wasted in this manner 
that perhaps a couple of columns more of 
type won’t matter much. So we shall ask 
our Congressman, Representative CHarLes 
Teacue, to put this editorial in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp—E. K. 
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History of Augusta Minutemen Company 
in World War Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
relating to a history of the Augusta 
Minutemen Company covering their ac- 
tivities in Augusta County, Va., during 
World War II, published in the Daily 
News-Record, of Harrisonburg, Va., on 
March 22, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

CoLOnwEeEL ROLLER Gives HisTory AUGUSTA 
MINUTEMEN COMPANY 
(By Gen. Charles 8S. Roller, Jr.) 


Fort Deriance.—Before this generation 
passes away I would like the people of Vir- 
ginia, especially the Shenandoah Valley, to 
know something about the Minutemen com- 
panies organized in 1942 and 1943 to guard 
strategic places in Virginia—the railroads, 
highways, rivers, and especially train bridges. 

We organized our Minutemen which should 
be called the Virginia Militia, as authorized 
by the Virginia General Assembly. I was 
captain of Troop 8 and we had no trouble in 
forming the largest company in the State. 

At the same time, I was also a lieutenant 
colonel of the National Guard and helped to 
train men in other features for World War II, 


ORDERS FROM RICHMOND 


In our Minutemen we had the finest pro- 
fessional and businessmen and farmers. I 
was contacted daily by special telephone from 
Richmond. We could not tell about our as- 
signments then. 

One of our first calls was for a platoon to 

hurry to both ends.of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio tunnel betwen Waynesboro and Char- 
lottesville. The officer carried pistols and 
the men any kind of rifies or shotguns. We 
were on duty 14 hours. We saw one sus- 
picious element which was carried to Rich- 
mond. We never were told what the results 
were. 
Another night we were ordered to the turn 
at Buffalo Gap. It was late but we walked 
the C. & O. tracks looking for bombs or 
obstacles. The world was not aware then of 
the precautions which had to be taken 
against our enemies. 

One night when we were having a get- 
together in the A.M.A. camp on Middle River 
@& messenger arrived at 7 p.m. saying sus- 
picious characters were seen going up on the 
hill. After wading and swimming the river 
we formed a company of 75 and climbed that 
steep hill. We covered all the terrain and 
found a suspicious automobile. Half way 
up the steep climb one of our members gave 
out because of heart condition. Six of our 
best men carried him to the top. 


NIGHT SOLDIER TEST 


As a test, on another occasion, our com- 
mander in Richmond ordered me to assemble 
the company in a building. A message di- 
rected us to proceed west until we hit the 
woods. Those whose name were in the first 
half of the alphabet would go south and the 
other half north. 











No two men were allowed to go together, 
I was to go into the center where they would 
disperse. A lieutenant would check the men 
as they arrived at the A.M.A. gym to see 
what kind of a night soldier they were. They 
all arrived except two. A squad was sent 
after them. One of the men had fallen into 
a creek and sprained an ankle.- The other 
had heard his yells and had gone to his as- 
sistance. 

NORTH RIVER BRIDGES 


On another occasion we were ordered to 
protect the railroad and highway bridges on 
North River. Thousands of troops were 
being moved from the South to Baltimore 
and New York for embarkation. We guarded 
those bridges and roads for 24 hours. 

There were many other occasions where 
Wwe were of service. I never heard a man 
gripe and they often went through rough 
times to carry out their assignments. 

As captain of that great organization, I 
am planning to give them a banquet in 
Staunton. We must report, however, that 
26 members since the war have answered the 
last call. 

While all manpower was scarce, we re- 
sponded to all calls for fires and fought at 
many home and barn blazes during the 6 
years we were in existence. 


NEVER MUSTERED OUT 


After the surrender of Japan in August 
1945, the men voted never to be mustered 
out. No. 8 is the only company in Virginia 
still in existence. 

Governor Tuck once telegraphed me if the 
company was available during a threatened 
strike. We would have been ready in 2 hours 
but were not needed. 

We are at the Governor’s service at any 
time. In recognition, I suspect, of that serv- 
ice, on January 27, 1960, Governor Almond 
promoted me to a brigadier general in the 
State militia, He issued some beautiful cita- 
tions for my service. : 

It is nice to know that we have one com- 
pany of about 125 men who today are always 


ready to go to the aid of their country, State 


and county. 
OTHER OFFICERS 

Other officers of the company were: 

R. E. Christian, first lieutenant, a sergeant 
in World War I and graduate of AMA; J. 
Eddie Runnels, second lieutenant, a captain 
at AMA; John Givens Fulton III, first ser- 
geant, a graduate of AMA and officer at VPI; 
Boyd Van Pelt, supply sergeant, cook, ord- 
mance sergeant, a graduate of AMA; H. I. 
Todd, sergeant; Hugh H. Kerr, first sergeant. 

Corporals: E. Russell Cover, AMA gradu- 
ate; John Ed Shipplett, graduate of AMA; 
Dr, A. Griffith, age 86; W. L. Kerr, 82, AMA 
graduate. 

FIRST PLATOON MEMBERS 

The surviving members of the first pla- 
toon with their addresses at the time of 
enlistment include: 

Joseph Alexander, Staunton; R. C. Alma- 
rode, Mount Sidney; William E. Armstrong, 
Staunton; Charles R. Armstrong, Staunton; 
John P. Austin, Mount Sidney; James 8. 
Banks, Jr., Norfolk; Stanley J. Bernstein, 
New York; Eugene C. Bell, Norfolk; William 
J. Bodie, Staunton; George W. Brand, Staun- 
ton; Robert P. Brown, Jr., Mount Pisgah; 
Jacob C. Bosserman, Mount Sidney; Earl 
Daves Cabaniss, AMA; John R. Catlett, AMA; 
Arnold G. Clemmer, Staunton; Hugh A, 
Christian, Mount Solon; Robert E. Christian, 
Deerfield; Luther M. Church, AMA; James 
H. Clemmer, Staunton; Letcher P. Clemmer, 
Middlebrook. 

Ellis Coffee, Staunton; Harry M. Cooke, 
Verona; E. Russell Cover, Staunton; William 
B. Crawford, Jr., Fort Defiance; William C, 
Coulton, Waynesboro; Lee A. Cupp, Sanger- 
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ville; Henry B. Davis, Waynesboro; Harry B. 
Dice, Burketown; John J. Dudley, Staunton; 
Charles H. Echols, Staunton; C. M. Eddy, 
Staunton; Ben F. Ellis, AMA; Arthur A. Ep- 
stein, AMA; C. B. Engleman, Fishersville; 
Garnett C. Farrer, AMA; Donald G. Fauber, 
Stuarts Draft. 

R. C. Fitch, AMA; Earl D. Plory, Verona; 
Arthur C. Frank, Burketown; John Givens 
Fulton III, Mount Meridian; Patrick H. 
Georger, Warrenton; Edgar P. Hanger, Ve- 
rona; Eugene G. Hanna, Mount Solon; Tracey 
Harman, Mount Sidney; Paul E. Harman, 
Mount Sidney; Alexander R. Harris, AMA; 
Thomas G. Hawpe, Greenville; Herbert S. 
Hulvey, Fort Defiance; John N. Jackson, 
Churchville. 

FROM MANY AREAS 


Guy C. Keister, Verona; Hugh H. Kerr, 
Staunton; Lavy B. King, Staunton; Fay K. 
Koiner, Waynesboro; Jack K. Lambert, Deer- 
field; S. Hugh Lambert, Deerfield; Ashby D. 
Lanram, Staunton; George E. Lawson, Stau- 
ton; Robert T. Linstone, AMA; Herbert W. 
Lucas, Mint Spring; Dominick Marino, 
Staunton; Dr. Fred E. Markley, Staunton; 
Albert J. Mehler, New Hope; W. W. Meyer- 
hoeffer, Laurel Hill, 

C. L. Miller, Staunton; Benjamin A. Mor- 
gan, Jr., Staunton; William Lewis Morrison, 
Staunton; Sam F. McClure, Spottswood, 
Wallace McCuthceon, Fort Defiance; Echol 
A. Quillen, Waynesboro; Clarence W. Redner, 
Waynesboro; Charles S. Roller, Jr., Fort De- 
fiance; Finley H. Rosen, Mint Spring; Rich- 
ard F. Rushmore, Jennings Gap; C. L. Sheets, 
Verona; John E. Shipplett; Mount Sidney; 
A. D. Shinaberry, Deerfield; Peter Shover, 
Mint Spring. 

Jack S. Snead, Mint Springs; Louis Spill- 
man Jr., Waynesboro; W. W. Stogdale, Staun- 
ton; James B, Taylor, Staunton; Cecil W. 
Thompson, Verona; Houston I. Todd, Staun- 
ton; Wm. W. Trimple, Swoope; Wm. W. R. 
Trimble, Swoope; Finley Tynes, Staunton; 
Boyd A. VanPelt, Verona; Frank S. VanPelt, 
Verona; Harry Van Ripper, AMA; Frank 
Villanova, AMA; Samuel S. Wales, Ft. De- 
fiance; James F. Walker, Mt. Defiance; 
Tom Watson, AMA; Claude A. Weaver, 
Staunton; Charles K. West Jr., AMA; Melvin 
A. Wheeler, Deerfield; Francis G. Wishart, 
AMA; Frank W. Young, Waynesboro; Walter 
A. Zimbro, Deerfield; 


AMONG THE DECEASED 


Among the deceased members are: 

M. M. Alexander, Mt. Sidney; Robert E. 
Balsey, Staurts Draft; Dudley Brooks, Ft, De- 
fiance; Wm. B. Bourland, Ft. Definance; 
Clarence DeBaun, Staunton; Dr. Guy R. 
Fisher, Staunton; Wayt A. Irvine, Staunton; 
Walter L. Kerr, Laurel Hills; Guy S. Miller, 
Crimora; Dr. Wm.:A. Murphy, John D. 
Palmer, Ft. Definance. 

John F. Patterson, Ft. Defiance; Louis T. 
Peck, Waynesboro; Dr. Wm. C. Roller, Mint 
Spring; James E. Runnels, Jr., Staunton; 
Kenneth B. Sensabaugh, Staunton; John H. 
Shafer, Staunton; Edward McC. Sites, Ft. 
Defiance; Ernest P. Sutton, Verona; Earl Van 
Fossen, Staunton; Dr. W. S. Whitemore; Dr. 
Ralph Crosby, Staunton; C. V. Parkins, Ft, 
Defiance; J. C. McCue, Sr., Verona, 

The 2d platoon was made up entirely of 
AMA cadets. 





The Bishop James Edward Walsh Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C, AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to read in the papers that 
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the United States has delivered through 
the appropriate channels a definite and 
strong diplomatic note to Red China 
protesting the imprisonment of that 
great humanitarian, Bishop James Ed- 
ward Walsh, of the Roman Catholic 
faith. This man, who has devoted much 
of his lifetime to the relief of suffering 
and distress among the Chinese people, 
has been rewarded by the brutal Commu- 
nists with contempt and. unspeakable 
human treatment. It is only one more 
incident in the indictment against Red 
China in their desire for admission to 
the community of the United Nations. 
This is proof of their insensibility to the 
cause of justice and as the note of the 
State Department says, it is a showing 
of their “complete indifference to hu- 
manitarian principles and callous disre- 
gard of universally accepted standards 
of international law and behavior among 
civilized nations.” 

It is to be greatly regretted that the 
Governor of my State of New Jersey, 
Robert E. Meyner, recently advocated the 
admission of this international pirate, 
Red China, into the fellowship of the 
United Nations. I submit that this is a 
realm of internationalism where a poli- — 
tician, ambitious for high office, had bet-». 
ter keep out until he matures and has a 
wiser and better appreciation of the dif- 
ferences between “humanitarian prin- 
ciples and callous disregard of univer- 
— accepted standards of international 
aw.” 





Opposition to Senate Resolution 94— 
Resolution by Council of the Polish 
Societies and Clubs in the State of 
Delaware 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a resolution recently adopted by 
the Council of Polish Societies and Clubs 
in the State of Delaware, in which the 
council outlines its reasons for objecting 
to the passage of Senate Resolution 94. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Feprvary 23, 1960. 

We, Americans of Polish heritage, as- 
sembled at Pulaski Legion Hall; Jackson and 
Linden Streets, Wilmington, Del., in the an- 
nual meeting of the Council of the Polish 
Societies and Clubs in the State of Delaware, 
and of the Delaware Division of the Polish 
American Congress, as delegates of our or- 
ganizations and the Veteran Post of the 
Polish Army, on Friday evening, January 29, 
1960, passed a motion to give the executive 
committee of the executive board the power 
to prepare a resolution in opposition to the 
repeal of the Connally amendment. 

RESOLUTION 


“Whereas the United Nations World Court 
fis composed of 15 judges, only one of these 
judges can be an American. Nine of these 
judges constitutes a majority of the quorum 


which is enough for a decision. From that 
decision there is no appeal; and 

“Whereas the International Court of Jus- 
tice, commonly referred to as the World 
Court concerns every American who cher- 
ishes and wishes to retain the form of gov- 
ernment recognized as existing in the States 
and established in the Federal Government 
under the Constitution of the United States; 
and 

“Whereas Senate Resolution 94 is designed 
to strike out the words of the Connally 
amendment—‘as determined by the United 
States.’ It proposes that our country sub- 
ject itself without reservation to judgment 
by Communist Judges; and 

“Whereas the World Court operates under 
decrees of the United Nations—not under 
the Constitution of the United States. In 
this country the U.S. Constitution guaran- 
tees peaceful assembly, free speech, right to 
petition, trial by jury and the right to own 
property and other basic freedoms. Indi- 
vidual guarantees and rights of this type are 
not found or are severely limited in the 
United Nations Charter; and 

“Whereas the World Court judges take no 
oath of office to any principle. There are no 
uniform United Nations qualifications for 
World Court judges—not even a legal degree, 
several of the judges now serving are from 
countries that have not accepted any juris- 
diction of the World Court—even on inter- 
national matters. And yet these judges 
would (if the Connally amendment is re- 
pealed) be able to rule on domestic issues 
in the United States; and 

“Whereas with men and women in high 


Places in Government advocating the re-« 


peal of the Connally resolution, being in fa- 
vor of policies designed further to destroy 
our independence as a nation, it behooves 
each truly patriotic citizen to become alerted 
to the dangers that lurk in the forthcoming 
months of 1960 as a citizen of the Republic to 
an extent never before required of him. * * * 
For never before in its history has our Nation 
faced so many perilous dangers as seem bent 
on its destruction at this moment; and 
“Whereas could any Senator and Congress- 
man who has taken an oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States treat his 


Constitution to the fiat 
Could our elected trustees our constitu- 
tional liberties so betray their trust as to 
offer these liberties to be limited or destroyed 
by a small group of men, some of whom may 
be appointed by powers that seek our de- 
struction? and 

“Whereas one of the principle reasons the 
great legislative body of the U.S. Senate was 
created, to act as a special guardian for the 
basic rights of this country, its individual 
States, and the people therein, and to guard 
against precipitate or emotional legislative 
action. It is our sincere hope that the U.S. 
Senate will live up to that purpose and will 
kill any attempt to repeal the Connally 
amendment; and 

“Whereas it is safe. to say that the Found- 
ing Fathers of our Nation never envisioned 
that the Constitution would some day be by- 
passed and that the fate of American citi- 
zens would be placed in the hands of 15 
Judges, only 1 of whom is an American; and 

“Whereas the repeal of the Connally res- 
ervation or its mutilation by amendment 
would surrender the right of the American 
people to self-government. For it would sub- 
ject the United States to the dictates of 
whatever nations happen at any time to 
constitute the members of the International 
Court of Justice. In that Court we would 
never have more than one vote, and some- 
times we have none. It is the attempt to 
soften up the American people for this 
final betrayal. Finally its a question of world 
government, with world law—a question 
whether American freedom:is to survive; and 

“Whereas there is only one defense that 
the citizens of the United States have against 
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‘Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Council of the Polish 
Societies and Clubs in the State of Delaware 
and the Delaware Division of the Polish 
American Congress, emphatically opposes the 
(8. Res. 94) which 
would scrap our State and national sover- 
eignty and place the United States of Amer- 
ica under a world government, in which 170 
million Americans would virtually have no 
control, giving to the World Court exclusive 
authority to determine any matter affecting 
the rights of citizens and the Government 
of the United States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, Senators J. WILLIAM 


McDowE tut, Jr., the press, radio of Wilming- 
ton, Del.” 
Castmm CHETKOWSKEI, 
President. 
Vincent J. KOWALEWSEI, 
Secretary. 





Hire Older Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, older 
workers in this country are discriminated 
against by employers and there is no 
basis in fact for such discrimination. 
Two recent newspaper articles empha- 
size this point. The first reprinted be- 
low is from the Los Angeles Examiner 
and the second from the Los Angeles 
Mirror News: 
[From the Los Angeles Examiner] 
Jos BANS ON ELDERLY DEPLORED 
(By Gobind Behari Lal) 

Saw Francisco, January 20.—Advan 
age is an unjust stigma keeping able and 
efficient people from employment, the Re- 
gional Conference on Aging was told today. 

Prompt action is needed to stem inflation 
and eliminate artificial handicaps imposed 
on the by an unthinking public, Dr. 
J. Fale Ludwig, Los Angeles, told the con- 
ference, adding: 

“Employment restrictions are based on 
the assumption that the older worker is 
not as good a worker, is not productive, is 
not dependable. Yet, study after study has 
shown that the average older worker is just 
@s good as, sometimes better than, the 
younger.” 

Dr. Alfred Auerback, San Francisco psy- 
chiatrist, deplored “worship at the shrine of 
youth and beauty” in American culture and 
the brushing aside of older citizens as “non- 
productive members of society.” 

Respect for age, he said, must immediately 
be inculcated to balance the American 
philosophy of life. 

Seriousness of the burden of inflation on 
older people was described by Dr. E. Vincent 
Askey, Los Angeles surgeon and president- 
elect of the American Medical Association. 

Rising hospital costs pose serious problems 
to the aged who must, Dr. Askey pointed 
out, suffer health impairments. 
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He said the consequences of inflation 
might well present a clearer picture of what 
faces us in the 1960’s than the fanciful pre- 
dictions for “a leisurely push-button life, a 
pioneering life on the moon, or even & 
manufactured life in a test tube.” 

He urged that 1960 be the year of de- 
cision and called upon Congress to halt in- 
fiation through a balanced economy and a 
stable dollar so that elderly people may 
benefit from health insurance. 


[From the Los Angeles Mirror News] 
Rx For O_pstrers: STEADY WorK 


One of the cruelest and most idiotic taboos 
in our present socioeconomic pattern is the 
virtual ban on hiring older workers. 

Pressure from ambitious workers to force 
early retirement of long-term workers to 
“make room” for younger men is shortsighted 
and costly and denies industry the valuable 
know-how of skilled veterans. 

Back in 1880, when the German Govern- 
ment set up the first extensive plan, 65 years 
was fixed as retirement age. 

But life expectancy was only 38 years in 
1880. Now it’s 70 years, thanks to giant ad- 
vances in medicine. 

What was a sound retirement age in 1880 
is sociological nonsense today. 

There is extensive agitation in Congress 
for expanded medical aid to oldsters. It will 
be costly, and younger workers will have to 
pay it unless we take a second look at the 
taboo against employing older workers. 

Happily, the American Medical Association 
is making just such a survey of the problems 
of the aging. 

Dr. J. Lafe Ludwig, speaking at the AMA 
conference in San Francisco, urged “a vig- 
orous program to eliminate employment bar- 
riers placed before older citizens.” 

That’s the vital key. 

Elderly citizens actively employed remain 
mentally alert and physically hale far longer 
than forcibly retired workers. They solve 
their own social, medical and economic prob- 
lems, without becoming a tax drain on the 
whole economy. 

Commonsense and pocketbook wisdom 
together argue for employment of those older 
workers who want to work and are capable 
of production norms. 





Wisconsin Delegates to White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
know, the sixth annual White House Con- 
ference on Children ahd Youth is under 
way. 

The major purpose of the conference 
is to assess the needs and conditions of 
the Nation’s children, to resolve the prob- 
lems in this field, and to promote oppor- 
tunities for children and youth to realize 
their full potential for a vreative life, in 
freedom and dignity. 

As I understand it, more than 7,000 
persons are in Washington attending the 
Conference. 

At this time, I would like to commend 
these fine individuals, participating in 
this Conference, who are constructively 
attempting to resolve the problems con- 
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fronting youth nationally, and in their 
home communities. 

Following the meeting, it is hoped that 
these dedicated leaders will be able to 
return to their communities, better 
equipped to promote youth-development 
programs and to brighten the outlook for 
the youth of America. 

Particularly, we in Wisconsin have a 
fine group of representatives at the 
Conference. 

Reflecting the splendid traditional 
spirit of public responsibility by Ameri- 
can citizens which has helped to make 
this country great, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the list of delegates attend- 
ing this fine Conference printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the list was 


ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as ~ 


follows: 


WISCONSIN DELEGATES TO WHITE HovsE Con- 
FERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH AS OF 
Marcu 22, 1960 


Attorney General John W. Reynolds rep- 
resenting Governor Nelson. 

Mrs. Otto L. Falk, Route 4, Ocenomowoc, 
President’s Conference Committee and pro- 
gram participant. 

OFFICIAL STATE DELEGATES 


A. B. Abramovitz, Madison; Richard F, 
Armstrong, Chippewa Falls; Charles Asher, 
Jr. Sturgeon Bay; Phil Bandt, Madison; 
Miss Sybil Berntson, Madison; Thomas 
Blanchard,’ Madison; Miss Elizabeth Burr, 
Madison; Armand F. Cirilli, Hurley; Rev, 
H. Bruce Connell, Park Falls; Stuart B. 
Crawford, Madison; Dr. Helen C. Dawe, Madi- 
son; James G. Frechette, Keshena; Mrs, 
Marion Freemore, R. N., Appleton; Mrs. 
Grant Gordon, Milwaukee; 
Guest, Neillsville; Miss Muriel Hamilton, 
Madison; Miss Agnes M. Hansen, Madison; 
Miss Agnes M. Haughey, Superior; Richard 
C, Helmstetter,? East Troy; Miss Sue Holthu- 
sen, Stevens Point; Mrs. E. E. Homstad, 
Black River Falls; Dr. Amy L. Hunter, Madi- 
son; Mrs. Hyman Israel, Waukesha; Dr, 
Ralph G. Iverson, Menomonie; Gordon B, 
Jaeger, Merrill; Mrs. Robert C. Johnson, Mil- 
waukee; F. X. Joswick, Pulaski; Val Karan,* 
Madison; 
Mrs. Karl L. Kleinpell, Cassville; Miss Karen 
B. Kritz, Wauwatoso; Chester A. Krohn, 
Marinette; Miss Jenny J. Lind, Madison; 
James Linderman,’ Eau Claire; Miss Patricia 
McGinnity,; Madison; Miss Gladys Mollart, 
Watertown; Mrs. Carl J. Neess, Wausau; 
Edgar W. Nell, Algoma; Rev. Arnold H. 
Nielsen, Janesville; David Nyhus, Ashland; 
Miss Carol O'Loughlin, North Fond du Lac; 
Mrs. Charles J. O’Neil, Milwaukee; Mrs. David 
Palmer, Madison; Mrs. John Parkin, Marsh- 
fleld; Dr. George A. Parkinson, Milwaukee; 
Allen Paschen, Baraboo; Miss Norma Rath- 
bun, Milwaukee; Harold Reinecke, Fond du 
Lac; Miss Ione M. Rowley, Madison; Mrs. 
John H. Schleifer, Benton; R. H. Schmidt, 


Clintonville; Christopher Scott,» Tomah; 
Ralph Sherman, Dousman; Rev. William 
J. Spalding, Green Bay; Miss Carolyn 


Spargo, Mineral Point; Mrs. E. K. Steul, 
Madison; James Leroy Stewart, Lac du 
Flambeau; Bernard Stumbras, Appleton; 
Dr. H. Kent Tenney, Madison; Miss Gertrude 
R. Thurow, LaCrosse; Hon. Eugene A. Toepel, 
LaCrosse; Mrs. Clarence Underwood, Ra- 
cine; Mrs. Ruth B. Walker, Kenosha; Frank- 
lin Walsh, Hebron, Ill.; George E. Watson, 
Madison; Russell S. Way, Green Bay; Rich- 
ard W. Whinfieéld, Madison; Hon. David 
Willis, Green Lake; Capt. Michael S. Wolke, 
nS Rape Rev. G. Aubrey Young, Wau- 
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Mrs. A. M. Klaus, Two Rivers;- 
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PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 


Msgr. Norbert P. Dall, LaCrosse; Miss 


] Mary Julia Denton, Madison; Robert L. Erd- 


man, Milwaukee; Rev. Benjamin A. Gjenvick, 
Milwaukee; Max J. Hays, Madison; Miss Cla- 
rice Kline, Waukesha; John David McLain, 
South Milwaukee; Frank Newgent, Madison; 
Dr. Lloyd M. Simonson, Sheboygan; Harvey 
A. Stevens, Madison; Miss Dorothy Waite, 
Madison. 
DELEGATES REPRESENTING NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Jerry Baker,’ National Federation of Set- 
tlements Neighborhood Centers, Milwaukee; 
| Miss Lynn Bratley,) Y.W.C A., Racine; Miss 
} Barbara Brero, Eleva; Miss Catherine 
Carnes,’ International Juvenile Officers As- 
sociation, Madison; Robert M. Carnes, Inter- 
national Juvenile Officers Association, Madi- 
son; H. Roderick Daniels, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, Stoughton; Mario Dieck- 
mann,’ Boy Scouts, Milwaukee; John Guy 
Fowlkes, Madison; Richard H. Harris, Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements, Madison; 
Miss Viola M. Hunt, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Madison; Chester W. Harris, 
American Educational Research Association, 
Madison; Harold L. Hawkins, Volunteers of 
America, Milwaukee; Guy Keshena,? Arrow, 
Inc., Keshena; Bertram McNamara, United 
Steel Workers, Milwaukee; Miss Doris Moul- 
ton, ALA, Milwaukee; David J. Nolte, Volun- 
teers of America, Madison; Sanger B. Powers, 
American Corrections Association, Madison; 
Arnold Quaerna,* National Association of 
Student Councils, president, Janesville; Wil- 
| bur J. Schmidt, director, APWA, State depart- 
_.ment of public welfare, Madison. 
’ FOREIGN VISITORS ATTACHED TO WISCONSIN 

DELEGATION 

Miss Homai Dubash, India, Chicago, II1.; 

Miss Novlet Hunter, Jamaica, Madison. 


G. W. Bannerman, representing Melvin R. 
_ Laird, Wausau; Fred W. Braun, representing 
| Melvin R. Laird, Wausau; Ralph M. Gibson, 
| representing Senator Proxmire, Middleton; 
| Mrs, Carl Nordhagen, representing Lester 
| Johnson, Whitehall; Karl Smith, technical 
consultant, Baraboo; Mrs. Eleanor K. Thom- 
as, volunteer worker, Ladysmith; Attorney A. 
| L. Tilton, bar association, and Senator Wiley, 
_ Milwaukee; Morris L. Perman, director of 
education, representing Congressman Henry 
| 8. Reuss, of Congregation Emanu-El B’ne 
_ Jeshurun of Milwaukee. 
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What Happens When the Tariff Commis- 
sion Turns Down a Local Community 
Hard Hit by Unemployment by Quib- 
bling Over Technicalities—Or a Study 
in Local Impact When the Commission 
Fails To Do Its Job for a Small Local 
Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Week the Tariff Commission turned 
thumbs down flatly on a plea by the 
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glove industry and the citizens of Fulton 
County, N.Y., in my congressional dis- 
trict, for urgent relief from the serious 
economic impact of cheap foreign glove 
imports. Ignoring’ the heavy unem- 


~ployment in this community, the Tariff 


Commission—acting, in my judgment, in 
defiance of the clearly expressed intent 
of Congress—threw out this complaint 
from an entire community largely on a 
technicality, the inability to produce 
specific unemployment figures for only 
one fraction of the overall glove indus- 
try. This action may have been clever 
as an exercise in legal -niceties, but 
what about its impact on the local com- 
munity itself, and what about its much 
broader implications for determining 
whether the Tariff Commission has out- 
lived its usefulness in dealing with 
what is surely the most important as- 
pect of the whole matter of foreign 
imports. 

To present a graphic picture of this 
local impact I include herewith an edi- 
torial from the Gloversville (N.Y.) 
Leader-Herald of March 26. 


The editorial follows: 
Ir’s Brecer THan Futon County 

After suffering so many setbacks in mod- 
ern times, Fulton County probably doesn’t 
display the shock it should at the Tariff 
Commission’s decision not to recommend to 
President Eisenhower escape clause relief 
through the enactment of specific import 
quotas and withdrawal of tariff concessions. 

It may be that “defeatist attitude” which 
is being talked about in many quarters or 


it may be that we are too close to the sit- . 


uation to realize just how much the glove 
industry is being discriminated against by 
our national leaders who devote more time 
to being internationalists than being serv- 
ants. of the people who elected them. 

In any event, the last has not been heard 
of this. Immediately jumping in to defend 
the glove industry were Senators KeaTine and 
Javits and Representative Srrarron. They 
had some pertinent comments on the whole 
situation and it would be decidedly unfair 
to even suggest their concern is motivated 
by political ambitions. 

It seems a shame that greater protection 
can’t be given to the employers and em- 
ployees in such small industries as the glove 
business. To many of those in Washington 
who decide the fate of such things and who 
are accustomed to dealing with problems 
much bigger than this, the future of the 
glove industry probably holds little signifi- 
cance. 

But the same thing has happened to 
other industries and will continue to hap- 
pen to still more industries until the prob- 
lem gets the attention and action it de- 
serves. Unemployment on the scale we have 
seen it first hand does not present a pleas- 
ant picture. And when it spreads—and it 
certainly will if greater protection from im- 
ports isn’t afforded American industries— 
what will be in the end result? 

Our potential military enemies won’t need 
bombs to defeat us. They will have used a 
more potent weapon—that of stirring up dis- 
content to the extent that it has destroyed 
morale and affected the clear-thinking abil- 
ities of many loyal Americans, 

More than the glove industry, more than 
Fulton County is involved in this whole 
mess. But when will our fellow Americans 
in powerful places come to realize that? 
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Centennial Celebration of Cameron 
County, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Lincoln, 
County may well look back upon 
oe century of progress 
and prosperity. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION MADE aT CENTENNIAL CELEBRA- 
TION, CAMERON CoUNTY, PA. 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


county of the Commonwealth and named it 
Cameron, in honor of Simon Cameron, then 
a U.S. Senator from Pennsylvania, and later 
a short-time Secretary of War in the Cabinet 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

Because of its terrain it is known as “the 
Land of Endless Mountains.” Its foothills 
lead into the Continental Divide of the 
East. Its Indian paths were a portage from 
the Susquenhanna to the Allegheny waters. 
Within its borders are the greatest table 
lands on the Atlantic 

Ofter referred to as Pennsylvania’s last 
frontier, it has played an important part in 
the history of the State and Nation. 

Spars from the timber of its forests sup- 

ported the masts of many a commercial and 
combat vessel. Flagstone from its quarries 
was used in the Arlington National 
and in the esplanade at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier. Hunting, fishing, and 
recreation constitute a substantial segment 
of its economy. 
Dynamite with which the Panama Canal 
was blasted into being was manufactured 
there. For a time in the teens and the 
twenties, powder and munitions so domi- 
nated its economy that Emporium was known 
as Powder City. 

At Emporium was founded Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc., which industrial acorn 
has grown into the giant industrial oak of 
today with plants in all parts of the United 
States and affiliates in many foreign coun- 
tries. During World War II, its laboratories 
at Emporium gave final laboratory perfection 
to the VT fuse shell, acknowledged and rated 


known throughout 
Town, U.S.A.,” and was so featured fn an 
article in Collier’s magazine. Today, as an 
affiliate of General Telephone & Electronic 
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Corp., it has assumed its leadership in the 
electronic and space age in which we live. 
Within its borders are also located a part of 
Quehanna operations of Curtiss-Wright en- 
gaged in matters affiliated with the jet and 


space age. 

In 1861 hardy lumbermen, also expert as 
backwoods rifiemen, pinned tails of buck deer 
to their hats, converged from the surrounding 
areas upon Driftwood, from whence they 
transported themselves by raft down the river 
to Camp Curtin at Harrisburg where they en- 
listed for service in the Civil War as the 
Bucktail Regiment. Their fighting fame is 
recorded in the history of that war. A monu- 
ment now stands to their valor at the point 
of departure at Driftwood. 

In World War Il, four-star Gen. Joseph T. 
MeNarney, a native of the county, served as 
Deputy Chief of Staff, supreme allied com- 
mander of the Allied Forces in the Mediter- 
ranean theater of operations, and succeeded 
general of the armies, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
in the European theater for the demobiliza- 
tion of the American forces. 

When history was being made with the ad- 
vent of the voyage of the atomic submarine 
Nautilus under the North Pole, Harry 
Thomas, a Cameron County boy, was on 
board as a communications officer. 

Hon. C. J. Goodnough, representative from 
Cameron County, was twice elected and 
served as speaker of the house of representa- 
tives. The field of entertainment records 
the name of Tom Mix. 

Cameron County operates on a balanced 
budget and has no indebtedness, bonded or 
otherwise. 

The first 100 years of the life of Cameron 
County may truly be viewed through the eyes 
of history as displaying a pageant of progress. 
The strength and courage of its people have 
kept pace with the times and they stand 
ready to face the future with the same spirit: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in recognition of the cen- 
tennial celebration of the creation of Cam- 
eron as the 66th county of the Common- 
wealth, this house of representatives of the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania hereby extends its congratula- 
tions and best wishes to said county and its 
people for continued prosperity, success, and 
happiness and that the celebration of the 
centennial during the period of July 2 to 9, 
1960, not only refiect the glories of its past, 
but also project its future role in the history 
of the Commonwealth and Nation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
ee itted to Camercn County Centennial, 





Dismissal of Student by Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Divinity School—Protest by 
Faculty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Mr. 
Glenn D. Everett, the Washington cor- 
respondent for the Religious News Serv- 
ice, has brought to my attention a state- 
ment by the faculty members of the Van- 
derbilt University Divinity School, pro- 
testing the dismissal from the school of 
a student, Mr. James Lawson, because of 
his participation in a recent lunch coun- 
ter demonstration in Nashville, Tenn. 

The statement is signed by 15 of the 16 
faculty members of the divinity school. 
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It points out: 

Whether or not we approve his strategy, 
we believe that Mr. Lawson has endeavored 
to follow his Christian conscience and we 
see no adequate justification for his expul- 
sion from the divinity school. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this statement be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE FACULTY MEMBERS OF 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
NASHVILLE, TENN, 


Divinity student James Lawson has been 

from the Divinity School of Vand- 

erbilt University by action of University 

Chancellor Harvie Branscombe and the uni- 
versity board of trustees. 

Mr. Lawson participated in the recent 
lunch counter demonstration in Nashville 
in which some of our Negro citizens re- 
quested service in establishments which have 
refused them service because of their race. 

The undersigned, representing 15 of the 
16 faculty members of the divinity school, 
wish to protest this action. We have adopted 
the following statement expressing our con- 
victions in this matter: 

“Our seminary community consists of men 
of various consciences and witnesses who 
acknowledge an ultimate loyalty to God 
alone. 

“The responsibility of this community is 
to bear witness to this ultimate loyalty. 

“Whether or not we approve his strategy, 
we believe that Mr. Lawson has endeavored 
to follow his Christian conscience and we 
see no adequate justification for his expul- 
sion from the divinity school. 

“We have had no part in such action. Mr. 
Lawson has been a respected student and we 
continue to hold him in respect.” 

Gordon D. Kaufman, Leander E. Kech, 
Arthur L. Foster, Lou H. Silberman, 
Paul 8. Sanders, S. Everett Sander, 
Everett Tilson, James D. Glasse, Lang-~ 
don B. Gilkey, George N. Mayhew, 
Herman A. Norton, Bard Thompson, 
Ronald E. Sleath, Frank Grisham, 
James E. Sellers. 





Poll Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following results 
of my annual questionnaire as well as 
certain charts showing the occupational 
breakdowns which should be of interest 
to Members of this body: 

POLL RESULTS 


(By Atvin M. BentTLey, Congressman, Eighth 
District, Mich.) 

Out of some 39,000 questionnaires which 
were sent out in January, 7,632 were re- 
turned for a gratifying percentage of 25.4 
percent. Here is the way the eighth dis- 
trict voted: 

1. The problem of labor- t con- 
flict, resulting in situations such as the 
steel strike should be dealt with by the 
aa Along which of these lines do 

think the Congress should consider 
leoktotion, (1) Compulsory arbitration, 
12.7 percent; (2) prohibition of industry- 
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wide strikes, 17.4 percent; (3) factfinding 
boards with power to make recommenda. 
tions, 19.6 percent; (4) application of anti. 
trust laws to big labor, 27.9 percent; (5) 
Government regulations of both wages and 
prices, 10.9 percent. 

2. The question of a continued deficit in 
our international balance of payments and 
the resulting loss of gold and dollars is one 
of the most serious problems that faces the 
new Congress. One aspect is the low-cost 
foreign competition which we face at home, 
as well as abroad. What alternatives would 
you suggest to meet this situation: (1) Sub- 
sidize American exporters to meet the dif- 
ference in labor costs, 3.9 percent; (2) raise 
tariffs and impose import quotas to protect 
our industries against low-cost foreign 
goods, 33.8 percent; (3) prevent U.S. com- 
panies located abroad from exporting their 
products here, 37.2 percent; (4) reduce dol- 
lar expenditures overseas by cutting back on 
our troop commitments abroad and limiting 
foreign aid, 33.5 percent; (5) require dollar 
loans and grants abroad to be spent in the 
United States, 45.5 percent. 

8. The problem of our defense effort 
behind the Soviet Russians in certain as- 
pects concerns many people greatly. Do you 
think we should: (1) Go all out to match 
the Russians in every phase of defense re- 
gardless of cost even if it means higher taxes, 
11 percent; (2) continue our present levels 
of defense spending for a balanced program, 
37.6 percent; (3) make every effort to reach 
a workable agreement with the Russians for 
disarmament, 38.2 percent. 

4. The social security tax rose to 3 per- 
cent on employers and employees alike on 
January 1 and is scheduled to reach 4.5 per- 
cent by 1969. Should the program be 
amended to include the following benefits 
even if higher taxes are required: (1) Lows 
ering the retirement age, 32.7 percent; (2) 
increasing the present limit of $1,200 on 
outside earned income, 44.9 percent; (3) 
providing hospital, nursing care and surgi« 
cal benefits to eligible persons, 32 percent; 
(4) tying social security benefits to living 
costs, 37,2 percent. 

5. Consideration is being given in Con- 
gress to eliminate all present tax. deduc- 


tions (except the $600 exemption) and then — 


reducing the present rates about 40 per- 
cent with the minimum rate at 12 percent, 
and the maximum at 55 percent. Some of 
the deductions which might be removed 
include expense accounts, long-term capital 
gains, local and State taxes, interest pay- 
ments, income splitting for married couples, 
tax-free interest on bonds of States and 
cities and charitable contributions. Social 
security benefits might be taxed and per- 
sonal exemptions for old and disabled per- 
sons would disappear. Depreciation allow- 
ances would end but corporation taxes 
might be cut to 44 percent. Net rental 
value of house would be treated as income, 
Would you favor eliminating all these de- 
ductions in return for lower tax rates: Yes, 
23.2 percent; no, 64.9 percent. 

6. Are you in favor of: (1) More Federal 


aid for education and to boost teachers’ pay, - 


15.6 percent; (2) Federal aid to local public 
works, 4.1 percent; (3) Federal aid for de- 
pressed areas, 28.4 percent. 

7. Do you think that Federal credit should 
be extended to veterans, 12.3 percent; 


farmers, 5 percent; small businessmen 12.7. 


percent. 

8. What should Congress do to solve the 
farm problem: (1) Raise supports and 
tighten production controls, 2.3 percent; (2) 
gradually decrease supports and controls, 
41.7 percent; (3) eliminate all supports and 


controls at once, 28.2 percent; pay farmers — 


the difference between the market price and 
the support price with production controls, 
4.2 percent; (5) gear supports to farm Or 
duction costs, 10.9 percent. 
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An editorial in the March 26 issue of more pressing was evidenced in the greater AS soon as the elderly recognize that e 


the Camden Courier Post describes that 
appeal and gives additional viewpoints. 


number of persons who ted that view 
at the budget hearing. Additionally, there 


strength, they can weld themselves together 
as a unit and a powerful voice. They can 
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unite behind sensible legislation in their 
own behalf. The sooner they do, the sooner 
they will get it. 

The hope then would be that the legisla- 
tion is, indeed, sensible and not a wild 
visionary scheme like some proposed in the 
past. 





Polaris Shot Opens Crucial Test Series 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the New York Times of March 28, 
1960, regarding the Polaris missile: 

PoLaRis SHOT OPENS CRUCIAL TEST SERIES 

(By Richard Witkin) 


Cocoa BEACH, Fia., March 27.—The Polaris 
ballistic missile, the weapon around which 
a new Navy is being built, has begun a series 
of three critical tests. 

The first was conducted this afternoon at 
San Clemente’ Island off the California coast 
near Los Angeles. A Polaris was launched 
beneath the sea by a charge of compressed 
air. 

This had been done many times before. 
But today for the first time an attempt was 
made to ignite the missile after it had emer- 
ged from the water. This procedure will be 
followed in normal operations. 

It was not immediately known, however, 
whether today’s ignition attempt was suc- 
cessful. 

The second test will be conducted within 
the next few days a few miles offshore from 
the launch site at Cape Canaveral, Fla. The 
launch pad will be a regular Polaris tube 
installed aboard a converted merchant ship, 
the Observation Island. 

Except that the Observation Island will 
not be submerged, the shot will practically 
duplicate an operational shot. It will be the 
first firing to use all the navigation, guidance, 
and fire-control equipment required for a 
bona fide launching from Polaris submarines. 


WILL TEST FULL CAPACITY 


The third test will dispense with simula- 
tion and demonstrate the Polaris’ capabili- 
ties of its true environment. 

For this test, the George Washington, first 
of the Polaris submarines, will sail here from 
New London, probably in July. She will stow 
@ Polaris in 1 of her 16 vertical launch tubes, 
cruise out to sea and submerge, and then aim 
the missile down the Caribbean range. 

To the team directing the Polaris develop- 
ment—its chief is Rear Adm. William F. 
Raborn, Jr.—the critical nature of the tests 
is more political than technical. 

Secretary of Defense Thomas 8S. Gates, Jr., 
indicated at a news conference on March 10 
that a decision on Navy proposals to expand 
the Polaris program would hinge largely on 
the outcome of these three tests. 

The admiral and his staff have shown no 
worry about encountering any serious tech- 
nical defects. They are satisfied from pre- 
vious tests that the Polaris design is sound. 

Whatever the outcome of the two remain- 
ing tests, and related budget deliberations, 





| the Navy expects to meet its autumn time- 


table for dispatching the George Washington 
On regular operational patrol. The Patrick 
Henry—built, as was the Washington, by the 
Electric Boat Co. in Groton, Conn.—is due 


‘to join her sister ship on patrol duty before 


the end of the year. 
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If the two- ship schedule is met, it will be 
a remarkable achievement. 


“ | G@O-AHEAD GIVEN IN 1956 


It was not until December, 1956, that the 
Navy was authorized to proceed full speed 
with the Polaris missile, a 28-foot two-stage 
bird powered by solid propellants. Until 
then, the Navy had been working on.a sea- 
going version of the Army’s single-stage 
liquid-propelled Jupiter. 

There were several reasons for the switch- 
over. Basically, it was decided that liquid 
propellants were much too dangerous for 
shipboard use. 

While planners were coming to this con- 
clusion, propellant makers were increasing 
the power of solids, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission was compressing the size of 
required warheads. 

These advances made for a solid-propellent 
Polaris design of very attractive size and 
weight. 

The original timetable for sending a Polaris 
submarine to sea was sometime in 1963. 
But in December, 1957, a year after the 
go-ahead for a solid Polaris, the already 
tightly paced program was further acceler- 
ated 


The target date for the first ship on sta- 
tion was advanced to late 1960. It was ex- 
pected that sacrifices would have to be made 
in initial range (1,380 instead of 1,725 statute 
miles), reliability and accuracy. (Tests in- 
dicate that there will be no sacrifice in 
accuracy; it is too early to gage the missile’s 
reliability.) 

DOUBTERS NUMEROUS 


Ever since the decision on 1960 deploy- 
ment, a horde of doubters have been dismiss- 
ing the ostensible speedup as Navy propa- 
ganda. 

Today, 7 months before the target date, all 
signs indicate that the Navy’s promise to 
have ready-to-fire Polarises on station in 
1960 will be fulfilled. 

There are broader issues—broader than the 
issue of the deployment timetable—on which 
the Polaris concept is being seriously ques- 
tioned. 

This is not to suggest that any respon- 
sible official, even in rival service, does not 
want the Polaris in the Nation’s arsenal. It 
is almost universally acclaimed as an impor- 
tant and highly desirable weapon system: 

The main questions being asked are these: 

How meaningful will be the deployment 
of the initial Polaris submarines, in view of 
the limited range of first-round missiles? 

Is the Polaris submarine as immune to 
enemy attack as its proponents. assert? 

Have the difficult problems of navigation 
and communications been surmounted? 

Finally, and perhaps most important, is 
not the Navy seeking to invest too high a 
proportion of the Nation's military funds in 
@ weapon system with too limited a punch? 

TWO AND SEVEN-TENTHS BILLION SO FAR 


Funds appropriated for the program 


. through the fiscal year ending June 30 total 


$2,742,433,000. 

It is expected that the 1961 budget will 
provide at least another billion dollars. 

The dollar figures, too large for ready com- 
prehension, take on meaning when one looks 
at what they have bought. 

This included huge production buildings 
put up by such contractors as the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. (missile frame and over-all 
coordination), the Aerojet-General Corp. 
(fuel and propulsion), and the General Elec- 
tric Co. (guidance and fire-control); nine 
$100 million submarines, three times the 
size of the largest ones in World War II, 
already launched or under construction. 
Also, & $26 million missile-assembly facility 
that will help transform Charleston, 5.C., 
from a backwater Navy station into a major 
Navy port; and the multimillion-dollar con- 
version of a conventional submarine tender, 
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the Proteus, to enable it to unload and load 
missiles in Polaris submarines in port. 

Patrols are expected to last 2 to 3 months. 
With their nuclear power plants, the Polaris 
craft will be able to stay submerged the en- 
tire time. 

The Navy builds its case for the Polaris 
around two words: concealment and mobil- 
ity. Admiral Raborn states it this way: 

“Since we would normally be in the posi- 
tion of firing back, not first, the con- 
cealment and mobility of the Polaris system 
is what best suits our needs. 

HARD-TO-FIND TARGET 

“No instrument made by man is as hard 
to find as a nuclear submarine if it really 
wants to keep its position secret. 

“On land our military installations are 
known. Most of them we don’t even try to 
keep secret, , 

“Polaris launching sites, on the other 
sand, can't be ‘zeroed in’ for two excellent 
reasons. One is that the location will not 
be known in advance. And the second is 
that the location is constantly moving.’’ 

Additional advantages are attributed to 
the Polaris submarine. It will have a low 
vulnerability to sabotage. It will stay only 
a short time at an oversea base—when it 
meets the Proeteus or other tender between 


partols. 

As a result, it will run little risk of being 
overrun in an invasion. 

The most immediate question raised about 
the Polaris is the degree of usefulness of the 
initial. 1,380-mile missiles. It is suggested 
that a very restricted number of potential 
targets could be covered within that range. 

It is suggested, too, that with its operating 
area so narrowed, the Polaris would be much 
more likely to be detected and followed by 
Communist antisubmarine forces than the 
Navy admits. . 

The Navy acknowledges that these initial 
shorter range missiles reduce its flexibility. 
It will be happier with the 1,725-mile missile 
that will be available in 2 years, and the 
2,875-mile missiles for which it hopes soon to 
obtain development funds. 

The Navy insists, however, that more than 
three-quarters of potential targets can be 
covered from friendly waters by the first- 
round missiles. It gives low rating to the 
current potential of antisubmarine detec- 
tion techniques. 

An additional point is made by the doubt- 
ers. In a war, Polaris submarines would give 
away their position to patrol planes when 
the first of their 16 missiles broke the surface. 
They might be attacked and sunk before 
many more missiles had been launched. 

SKEPTICS ARE DISPUTED 


The consensus qualified neutral 
observers appears to be that the vulnerability 
of Polaris submarines will be much lower 
than skeptics suggest, though not so low as 
the Navy likes to think. 

Has the Navy surmounted admittedly 
tough communications and navigation prob- 
lems? 

It insists it has. Communications will be 
accomplished primarily by a “very low fre- 
quency” system abie to penetrate a certain 
distance into the water. This will be sup- 
plemented by a worldwide high-frequency 
net transmitting signals that a Polaris sub- 
marine can pick up by sticking @ small 
antenna just above the waves. ; 

Navigation is critical since an error at the 
launch point will mean an error at the 
target end. 

There remains one overriding to consider. 
If the Polaris is primarily a destroyer of 
cities rather than what the Air Force calls a 
counterforce weapon—a weapon powerful 
and flexible enough to take out tough or 
mobile military targets—is the Navy seeking 
too large a Polaris fleet? 
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GOAL IS 45 SUBMARINES 


The Navy says it would like a fleet of 45 
Polaris ships, each with 16 missiles. Air 
Force sources think 15 or 20 vessels would be 
sufficient. 

In addition to Polaris ships, the Navy ts 
pressing for installation of Polaris missiles on 
surface warships. 

The Navy is disturbed by what it 
fears is a campaign to concentrate an over- 
whelming proportion of the Nation’s deter- 
rent strength in the Polaris. 

Naturally, the higher the portion of limited 
strategic funds invested in Polaris, the less 
available for such Air Force weapons as the 
Atlas, Titan, and the Minuteman interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles and manned 
bombers. 

At the root of the debate over the size of 
the Polaris force is the question: what type 
or types of nuclear war are likely to erupt? 

Here are some points made by Air Force 


observers concerned lest the Polaris be over-° 


emphasized: 
The Polaris could be whittled away, ship 
by ship, without provoking a major war. 
This would be exceedingly dangerous if the 
Polaris force constituted the bulk of the 
Nation’s strategic strength. 

POWERFUL FORCES WANTED 


The Air Force leans to the notion that 
powerful forces must be available to seek 
out the enemy’s military might (buried 
command centers; buried and mobile mis- 
siles) rather than “soft” city and industry 


targets. 

Air Force strategists do not dismiss the 
idea that this Nation might someday feel 
compelled to abandon the current idea of ac- 
cepting the first major blow before retaliat- 
ing. They talk of “preemptive” response to 
limited enemy provocation. 

The Navy does not reject the need for some 
counterforce weapons. But it puts far less 
stress on them than the Air Force. 

The Navy appears to question how an 
enemy could attack major land targets with- 
out crushing population centers in the 
process. That would provoke retaliation of 
attacks on cities and industries by the 
Polarises. 

Moreover, the Navy argues, Polaris sub- 
marines, would have the best chance of any 
weapon of surviving an enemy blitz. They 
are therefore the most effective deterrent. 





Import Quota To Control the Import of 
Lamb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Wy- 
oming {Mr. McGee] ably represented his 
State at a hearing of the US. Tariff 
Commission on March 22, 1960. Much 
of what he said concerning the sheep 
industry in Wyoming is applicable also 
to the sheep industry in Idaho, and I 
have vigorously joined with him in urg- 
ing the Tariff Commission to adopt an 
import quota to control the import of 
lamb, mutton, and live animals which is 
threatening to ruin the domestic in- 
dustry. 

I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ator -MeGer’s statement to the Tariff 
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Commission may be printed in the Ap- 

pendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR GALE W. McGez, 
WYOMING, TO THE U.S. Tarirr CoMMISsSION, 
Marcu 22, 1960 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 

mission, I am here today to support the 
action of the sheep industry in seeking relief 
from certain foreign imports of lamb, mut- 
ton, and live animals. These imports have 
reached the point where they are causing 
considerable distress to the sheep industry, 
@ very vital industry to my State. I feel 
confident the position of the industry as a 
whole has been or will be adequately re- 
flected by representatives of the national 
associations. Therefore, I should like to con- 
fine my remarks today to the problem which 
is facing our people in Wyoming. 

Eighty-five to ninety percent of the lambs 
produced in our State are feeder lambs. The 
general market for these lambs tends to be 
the west coast for the lambs produced in 
the western part of the State; while those 
produced in the eastern part of the State 
are generally shipped into the areas of Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Iowa, and Kansas. 

Last July the price for feeder lambs in 
Wyoming was 19 cents per pound. When it 
was announced the Delfino interests were 
importing sheep into the California area, 
the price of feeder lambs in western Wyoming 
immediately dropped to 17 cents a pound. 
If we compute an average weight of 70 pounds 
per feeder lamb, this means there was an 
immediate loss to the producer of $1.40 per 
animal. For a grower selling 1,200 lambs, 
the size of an average band, this means a 
loss of $1,680. This price drop was also re- 
fiected in the lambs grown in the eastern 
part of my State, and it was extremely detri- 
mental to the economy of the State of 
Wyoming. 

Let us next consider the old ewe market. 
In 1958 old ewes sold for an average price 
of $10 per head. Last year because of im- 
ports, the price was $5 to $7 per head with 
very little market for old ewes. When we 
consider the fact that 70 percent of our 
mutton which is used in manufacturing 
meat was imported, it is quite easy to ascer- 
tain why the old ewe market suffered ex- 
tremely in 1959. 

On the dressed lamb market, there were 
many instances where lambs imported from 
Iceland were retailed on the east coast for 
89 cents per pound. The wholesale price in 
most other areas amounted to at least 39 
cents per pound; and considering a 30-per- 
cent gross markup for retail, the effect on 
the domestic price was quite drastic. 

The announced price for New Zealand and 
Australian dressed lambs has ranged from 
25.5 cents to 38 cents per pound, with the 
majority being in the area of 27 cents to 28 
cents. At the same time, because of in- 
creased costs of production in the United 
States, the price per pound of a dressed do- 
mestic lamb ranged from 37 cents to 50 cents. 
Since a price of 47 cents to 50 cents for the 
domestic lamb is required in order to show 
@ profit for the producer, the American 
grower is in an extremely unfavorable posi- 
tion. 

The Congress has recognized the problem 
facing the domestic sheep industry by — 
the National Wool Act. Notwithstanding this 
and other congressional action, it is my feel- 
ing the industry is still in jeopardy. 

The alternatives with which we are faced 
at the present time are to increase the tariff 
on imports or to provide for import quotas. 
I feel that a certain amount of imports could 
properly supplement the domestic industry 
by sustaining a year-round market for lamb 

allowing the people of the United States 
to eat this delicacy at all times of the year 





been so often in the past. These imports, 


however, should not be allowed to the extent — 


where they completely ruin the domestic 
industry; and for this reason, I would like 
to recommend the adoption of an import 
quota based upon some historical volume of 


imports, such as an average for the past 5 | 
- years. This would include years of low 


import, such as 1956, and also years of high 
import, such as 1959; and I believe that 
would be a good balancing factor. I 
the members of this Commission can approve 
-. action of this type. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 
fore you today to express my views on this 
very important subject. 





Tabulation of Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
completed the tabulation on a question- 
naire which I mailed to every boxholder 
outside of first-class postoffices and to 
all addressees receiving their mail in 
first-class offices in my congressional 
district. I am inserting the results in 
the Recorp in order that all Members of 
Congress and others reading the REcorp 
may know how the people of western 
South Dakota feel on some of the most 
important issues. 

Not only, Mr. Speaker, did about 8 
percent complete their returns, but most 
of them took advantage of space provid- 
ed in the questionnaire to express their 
opinions and to explain their stand on 
specific questions and issues. 

I have saved for future reference many 
quotes from these comments, a few of 
which I should like to pass on. For in- 
stance, a number questioned why we 
should spend such large sums on the 
space program, one said, “We don’t need 
another planet to subsidize.” 

There were a large number of farmers 
who demanded a repeal of the present 
farm program, saying “It is only making 
the large farmers larger and the small 
farmer smaller,” or “What chance does 
a@ young man have to get a start under 
the present program?” Another said it 
this way, “Neither the Middlewest nor 
the Nation can afford to experience a se- 
rious depression resulting from low farm 
prices, and we cannot afford to continue 
to build up surpluses and spend billions 
in storage. No fair-minded foreign na- 





tion should complain if we put our house — 


in order by using tariffs and quotas.” 

On the subject of foreign aid, one man 
said, “Christ performed miracles to 
teach the people to care for themselves, 
but he did not start feeding all the hun- 
gry people of the world.” 

On the subject of small business one 
man said, “The small businessman is 


being put out of business with high 


taxes—yet he is the backbone of thé 


Nation.” Another said, “The small busi-. 


nessman can work out his own problems 
if he is not taxed to death.” 
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On the need for a balanced budget and 
reducing Federal regulation and con- 
trol, one said, “It seems that our people 
have been convinced that the only way 
they can be prosperous is to gradually 
surrender their freedoms to Govern- 
ment control.” Another said, “If the 
present rate of Federal expenditures con- 
tinues, our children will see the day when 
the Government is taking their entire 
income and giving them a planned pro- 
gram from the cradle to the grave; all 
that then remains is to deny them the 
right to vote and they have had it.” 

The same thought was said this way, 
“T am for balancing the budget. I am 
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against spending money we.do not have. 
for benefits that do not benefit.” An- 
other said, “If you want your father to 
take care of you, that is paternalism; 
if you want your mother to take care of 
you, that is maternalism; if you want 
Uncle Sam to take care of you, that is 
socialism; if you can take care of your- 
self, that is Americanism.” 

On Federal aid to education one said, 
“The farther money gets away from 
home, the less comes back.” Another 
said, “The States and local governments 
should handle their own problems rather 
than crying for Federal help for every 
project that arises.” Another put it this 
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way, “Federal aid is inherently danger- 
ous and absolutely unnecessary. The 
States can and will take care of their 
own school problems if left alone. The 
United States of America has the best 
all-around educated population in the 
world—what more do we want?” 

I would close the quotations with this 
final shot, “A citizen’s only recourse is 
profanity and a letter to his Congress- 
man; the Congressman’s only recourse 
is profanity and the burden of writing 
a sympathy letter back to the citizen.” 

Following, Mr. Speaker, is a complete 
tabulation on a percentage basis of the 
answers to the questions asked: 











[Percent] 
Not Not - 
Yes | No cer- Yes | No | cer- 
tain tain 
1. Do you believe sufficient emphasis is placed on our missile 6. Has the Federal Government given sufficient attention to 
and space programs?” ....:-: 2... ---c cece nnsecen-suaccd 59 19 22 the problems of ie small businessman? (Please comment)_} 20 35 45 
2. Do you consider our defense budget to be adequate?_______- 64 11 25 7. Do you believe the Federal minimum wage should be raised?_| 22 65 183 
3. Should we continue our mutual security military and eco- 8. Should labor unions be brought under the antitrust laws?_..| 79 8 13 
nomic aid to friendly nations?_...................-..-....- 62 13 25 9% Do pet ee favor reducing the national debt before tax euts are 
4. To bolster farm income do you favor— er Rosen oreo eee eee eee eed 78 12 Bi] 
Increased crop supports and controls?___...........-.--. 15 62 23 || 10. Do: vou favor enews to tighten taxation on cooperatives?.| 61 20 19 
Enactment of domestic parity program for wheat with . 11, With respect to education should the Federal Government: : 
allotment based on bushel rather than acreage quotas?.| 43 25 32 Consider it a local and State problem?...............-... 68 19 13 
Preventing foreign competition with tariffs and quotas?_.| 50 24 26 Give a for school constr uction?..................-.-... 43 43 14 
5. Do you favor an increase in gasoline tax even though failure Help PRISE: i. 2 nit nssmne-odicptiestena saci tinge 22 61 17 
to pass would slow down the interstate highway pro- If you aver vederal aid should a tax levy be — to cover 
GTO Fa ncbieviicetetdads deciding ncckacntuccadseedapeed 37 52 11 the cost rather than add it to the national debt?_.....-.. 8 17 35 





Those who indicated their business as 
farming answered question 4 as follows: 
4(a) 35 percent said “yes,” 55 percent 
said “no,” and 11 percent “uncertain”; 
4(b) there were 68 percent who said 
“ves,” 21 percent “no,” and 11 percent 
“uncertain”; on 4(c) 66 percent said 
“ves,”’ 14 percent said “no,” and 20 per- 
cent “uncertain.” On question 9, 87 
percent said “yes,” 7 percent “no,” and 
6 percent “uncertain.” 

The ranchers were even more definite 
on question 4 with only 13 percent an- 
swering “‘yes” on 4(a), 79 percent saying 
‘no,” and 8 percent “uncertain”; on 4 
(b) there were 49 percent answering 
“yes,” 34 percent “no,” and 17 percent 
“uncertain”; and on 4(c) there were 73 
percent who said “yes,” 10 percent “no,” 
and 17 percent “uncertain.” On ques- 
tion 9 there were 86 percent who said 
“yes,” 11 percent “no,” and 3 percent 
“uncertain.” 


Of those who classified themselves as 


 farmer-rancher, on 4(a) there were 27 


percent answering “yes,” 49 percent 
“no,” and 24 percent “uncertain”; on 
4(b) a total of 55 percent said “yes,” 21 
percent “no,” and 24 percent “uncer- 
tain”; and 4(c) found 64 percent an- 
Swering “yes,” 10 percent “no,” and 26 
percent “uncertain.” On question 9 
there were 72 percent answering “yes,” 
' 18 percent “no,” and 10 percent “uncer- 

tain.” 

An interesting category was the teach- 
On 11(a) there were 
_ 37 percent anwering “yes,” 39 percent 


' Saying “no,” and 24 percent “uncertain”; 


| On 11(b) there were 63 percent answer- 
4 ing “yes,” 18 percent “no,” and 19 per- 
_ cent “uncertain”; on 11(¢) there were 
48 percent answering “yes,” 34 percent 
| answering “no,” and 18 percent “uncer- 
_ tain”; while on 11(d) there were 60 per- 
_ ent of the teachers answering “yes,” 
| 8 percent “no,” and 32 percent “uncer- 


tain.” These returns indicate that the 
teachers themselves are divided on the 
subject of Federal aid to education and 
a large majority feeling that if any such 
program is instituted there should be a 
tax levy to cover the cost. 





Wilson Memorial 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we who work in Washington, 
D.C., are often made keenly aware of 
the sharp differences of opinion which 
often arise when we discuss new build- 
ings, new civic improvements, new me- 
morials to our great men. 

On January 21, when I introduced a 
bill to establish a Woodrow Wilson Me- 
morial Commission, it was already clear 
that there was no single opinion on the 
form the monument could take. Many 
feel that it should be a “living memo- 
ria!,” that is, a functional building such 
as a library, an international center, and 
so forth. Others believe that it should 
be a monument similar in concept to 
those which already honor Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln. 

Such discussion is, I think essential if 
the proposed memorial is to serve its 
purpose as well as it should. When 
Americans become concerned about an 
issue, their discussion brings improve- 
ment and innovation. The Memorial 


Commission would certainly have a for-. 


midable and rewarding task. 


The latest discussion about the memo- 
rial concerns members of President Wil- 
son’s family, and it is discussed in a 
Newark, N.J., news editorial of March 21. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
‘as follows: : 

WILson MEMORIAL 

Woodrow Wilson’s family is divided on the 
form of the proposed memorial to be 
erected to him in Washington. His last liv- 
ing daughter disagrees with her brother-in- 
law and her stepmother. 

Dr. Francis S. Sayre suggests it should 
be an international house for the reception 
of foreign visitors, particularly those par- 
ticipating in cultural exchange programs. 
Mrs. Edith Bolling Wilson concurs. 

But, in response to an inquiry by Senator 
Witt1aMms of New Jersey, sponsor of legis- 
lation to create a memorial commission, 
Mrs, Eleanor Wilson McAdoo has expressed 
preference for a monument. 


Many favor the “living memorial” idea, 


among them President Eisenhower. But 
there are strong arguments for a nonutili- 
tarian monument, and Mrs, McAdoo’s are 
among them. She points out that Mrs. Wii- 
son plans to give the President’s house on 
S Street to the Nation as a shrine, Another 
building dedicated to his memory would not 
be needed, she feels. But Mrs. McAdoo’s 
most important reason is that a monu- 
ment could be seen by every kind of 
American who might hesitate to visit an 
otuentien and orientation center. 

Dr. Mason Gross, president of Rutgers, 
feels the same way. He has said that as 
between a memorial of real beauty and a 
fussy center, no matter how nobly con- 
ceived, I would certainly pick the memorial. 

The Washington Monument, the Lincoln 
Memorial and the Jefferson Memorial are 


beholder, which is what memorials are sup- 
posed to do, 


sg MER pint i = 
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Managing One of Our Greatest Resources 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 
Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, the Fifth 


with an abundance of forest land. The 
major portion of this land is under the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Forest Service. 
These timber resources play an. im- 
portant role in the economy of this area 
and, thus, proper management is of vital 
importance. The Forest Service, under 
the able and conscientious direction of 
Chief Richard E. McArdle, has provided 


this sound management. Their purpose 


has been to manage the forests in line 
with the multiple use or “best for the 
greatest number of people” concept. 
Under this plan, everyone benefits rather 
than just a chosen few. 

I would like to enclose an editorial 
which appeared in the March 21 edition 
of the Spokesman-Review Newspaper, 
Spokane, Wash., entitled, “Forest Use 
Policy Statute Supported.” This edi- 
torial, I believe, sums up the general 
feeling among the people of our area 
regarding the proper management and 
utilization of our forest resources. 

The editorial follows: 

Forest Use Pouiicy SratuTe SuPPoRTED 


Some progress is being made in the Na- 
tional Capital toward the enactment of a 
statute that would assure the management 
of national forest lands on- the basis of 
multiple use. 

Thanks to the stimulus of Representative 
Watt Horan of Washington’s Fifth Congres- 
sional District and other Congressmen well 
aware of the need for a policy declaration 
by the Congress, a bill outlining such a 
policy has been getting favorable treatment 
to date in Washington, D.C. 

Among those who testified before a House 
Agricultural Subcommittee last week the 
chief of the U.S. Forest Service, Richard E. 
McArdle; spokesmen for various land-use 
associations, and Congressmen of both 
political parties. 

Their testimony has emphasized the aim 
of the Forest Service to carry out administra- 
tive multiple-use policies which affect timber 
operations, grazing, fish, and wildlife, general 
agriculture and varied recreational interests. 

There have always been some minor irri- 
tations over the carrying out of national 
forestry policies. But that is to be expected 
in a country as large as ours and with such 
great variations in the location, size and other 
economic and geographic factors that con- 
dition the effects of administrative regula- 
tions. In general, however, there has been 
no attempt on the part of the Forest Service 
te confine its public services solely to 
forestry. ’ 

Yet the recent threat of legislation that 
would compel the Forest Service to abandon 
its principles of multiple use of public 
lands—this threat has now made it de- 
sirable, if not necessary, that Congress pro- 
vide official and legal authorization for the 
multiple-use concept. 

It will take relatively fast action for the 
bill now under committee consideration to 
win enactment and White House approval at 
this session of Congress. 
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There should be no letup in the effort to 
secure a sound multiple-use statute this 
year. Individuals and organizations which 
serrtenmnye «depart ge ag Pen nga em 
proposed “lock-up” or single-use plan 
should continue to raise their voices of ap- 
proval at this time. 





Judge Oscar Dancy, Cameron County 
Commissioners Court Favor Shrimp 
Import Quota Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it was my recent privilege to join the 
distinguished senior Senator from Lou- 
isiana, Senator ELLENDER, and others in 
cosponsorship of a bill to establish 
country-by-country import quotas on 
shrimp and shrimp products. 

Enactment of this quota measure 
would, I believe, help relations between 
American and Mexican fishermen in 
Gulf of Mexico fishing. Establishing 
quotas will let foreign fishermen know 
exactly what part of our market they 
can expect to supply. 

A study of the record shows that under 
our Federal aid programs we are ad- 
vancing money to some 50 countries 
across the Atlantic and Pacific to in- 
crease their shrimp imports into the 
United States. Unfortunately, this is 
reacting against the interests of fisher- 
men of our own country and our good 
neighbors of the Americas. 

Few Americans understand the ad- 
vantage and desirability of strengthening 

erstanding 





our mutual und with our 
friends below the border as well as our 
city and county officials in south Texas. 
Two such officials are Judge Oscar C. 
Dancy, the honored, beloved and distin- 
guished judge of Cameron County, Tex., 
and his county clerk, Mr. H. D. Seago, 
likewise with a long and distiguished 
record. Recently the commissioners 
court of Cameron County passed a res- 
olution favoring establishing a country- 
by-country import quota on shrimp and 
shrimp products. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the following resolution 
of the Cameron County commissioners 
court on shrimp imports. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the greatest concentration of deep 
sea shrimp trawlers in the world is based in 
Cameron County, Tex., and the shrimp in- 
dustry is a vital part of the economy of such 
county; and 

Whereas shimp in vast quantities are re- 
ported off the coasts of various foreign coun- 
tries, especially in the Far East, and 
from such countries are for the first time in 
history being made accessible to the markets 
in the United States due to the tntroduction 
into these countries within recent times of 





vessels and especially due to the construction 
im such countries (often with funds 
nating in the United States) of modern 
freezing plants; and 

Whereas the labor in many of such foreign 
countries is cheap, and the standards of liy- 
ing of labor in such countries is far below 
that in the United States; and 

Whereas the shimp industry of the United 
States is threatened with disaster from the 
uncontrolled and unregulated flood of ch 
foreign shimp into the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Commissioners Court of 
Cameron County, Tez., in meeting duly as- 
sembled on this 2lst day of March 1960, a 
quorum being present and voting, on motion 
duly made, seconded, and unanimously car- 
ried, that full support be, and it is hereby, 
given to H. R. 8769 now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States placing a country 
by country quota on shrimp imports. 

In testimony whereof, said Cameron 
County, Tex., has caused this resolution to 
be subscribed by its county judge, and at- 


tested by its county clerk, this 21st day of ~ 


March 1960. 
CAMERON COUNTY, TEX., 
Oscar C. Dancy, 
County Judge. 
Attest: 
#. D. Sxaco, 
County Clerk. 





We're Up to Front Row Again 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 
Mr, CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 


ploits of Pioneer V have emphatically 
brought before the people of this coun- 


try the very real accomplishments of our © 


scientists in space exploration, In this 
connection, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to include 
a very fine editorial which appeared in 
the March 18, 1960, issue of the Bethle- 
hem Globe-Times of Bethlehem, Pa., on 
this matter: 

That’s a happy sound in the signals being 
sent back over more than 500,000 miles of 
space from Pioneer V, America’s space rocket 
heading for an orbit around the Sun and a 
near rendezvous with Venus. 

It will be a greater victory.for American 
scientists still if the tiny radio powered by 
solar batteries keeps functioning as antici- 
pated until the 95-pound windmill satellite 
disappears from range months from now and 
50 million miles away in the lonely heavens. 

The signal is now setting a new record for 
distance transmission through space each 
time it comes through. .That in itself is-wel- 
come news to a nation afflicted with a na- 
tional inferiority complex. It means we are 
making a major contribution to man’s explo- 


ration of the vast void that comprises our 


planetary system. 

The United States still has to accept an 
unaccustomed and uncomfortable back seat 
to the Soviet Union in the realm of sheer 
power in rocketry. For accuracy in aiming 
and skill in the immensely complex and ab- 
stract arithmetic of space ballistics, the Rus- 
sians have forced the best scientists whom 
this country could gather from here and 
abroad to do their utmost just to keep pace. 


March 29 


power-driven, well-equipped modern fishing - 
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But Pioneer V is a tangible demonstration 
that the United States has something to 
show the world in the important area of in- 
strumentation. American rockets are truly 


space scouts capable of collecting and send- 


ing back an unprecedented amount and va- 
riety of data to expand man’s sphere of 
celestial knowledge. 





Electronics and the Future Air Traffic 
Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
March 17, 1960, Gen. E. R. Quesada, 
Administrator, Federal Aviation Agency, 
made an address before the Electronics 
Industries Association, at the Govern- 
ment-industry dinner at the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel in Washington, D.C. Gen- 
eral Quesada touched upon some very 
interesting points in the program to 
modernize the electronics part of our 
airways. 

Since I believe that my colleagues will 
be interested in this address, I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that it may 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ELECTRONICS AND THE FuTuRE AIR TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 
(Address by E. R. Quesada, Administrator, 

Federal Aviation Agency, before the Elec- 

tronics Industries Association govern- 

ment-industry dinner, Statler-Hilton 

Hotel, Washington, D.C., March 17, 1960) 

I am indeed happy to be with you tonight 
and to discuss some of the more challenging 
problems facing us in the aviation com- 
munity. This evening I hope to give you 
an up-to-date report on our plans and pro- 
grams to provide safer and more efficient 
aviation facilities for the Nation. 

Aviation and electronics have come of age 
during the lifetime of many of us here to- 
night. What’s more, the two industries 
have grown up together. The years follow- 
ing Orville Wright’s historic 12-second 
flight at Kitty Hawk have been years of 
phenomenal progress for both aviation and 
electronics. Electronics has had its impact 
on the growth of the aviation industry. 
Likewise the electronics industry has bene- 
fited from the inexhaustible market gen- 


_ erated by the air age. Manual and mechani- 


cal systems and devices in aircraft have 


| been replaced by smaller, lighter, less expen- 


sive and more efficient electronics packages. 
The remarkable progress in electronics in the 


® last decade is a tribute to engineers and 


scientists of the world who have dedicated 
their efforts to research and development. 
And, I might add, a tribute to the electronics 
manufacturers for their efficiency in produc- 
ing the products of research and develop- 
ment for distribution to the usefs. 
regard, your organizations have promoted, 
not only our Nation’s productivity but have 
furthered the well-being of its individual 
citizens as well. 


As we look now to the future, aviation 


' will rely on the efforts of men such as you 


to an increasing extent to provide the neces- 


In this - 
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sary airborne devices, navigational aids, and 
cornmunications equipment that are the 
lifeblood of a safe and efficient air traffic 
system. Your steady growth over the past 
several years reflects the increasing depend- 
ence that we are placing upon your indus- 
tries in helping us reach our objectives. 
And I would say, without hesitation, that 
the electronics industries, big as they are, 
are only beginning to tap their productive 
potentialities. Your greatest years still lie 
ahead. 

Now what are the objectives of the Federal 
Aviation Agency? There are many, but 
there is one that takes No. 1 priority—air 
safety. 

We must attain air safety to the most ab- 
solute degree possible, for every type of air- 
craft that uses the navigable airspace, 
whether large or small, jet or piston-engine, 
whether flying under visual or instrument 
flight conditions, from takeoff to touch- 
down. 

I believe we have made excellent progress 
in the field of safety, through more and 
better navigational and communications 
equipment, through research and develop- 
ment activities, improved flight standards 
and air traffic control regulations and pro- 
cedures, higher medical standards and pilot 
qualification, and many other related fac- 
tors. This progress has been due to the ef- 
forts of not one agency or one group, but 
rather to the cooperation and hard work of 
the entire aviation community. 


The aviation picture today is rapidly be- 
coming more complex. The airspace, which 
was more than adequate when I started my 
flying career .35-odd years ago, is literally 
shrinking as the result of increasing air traf- 
fic and the introduction of bigger, faster, and 
higher-flying transport planes and thousands 
upon’ thousands of business and private air- 
craft. Today we have over 100,000 active air- 
craft in the United States. Of this number 
70,000 are civil. We estimate that by 1965 
we will have 83,000 civil aircraft in our na- 
tional inventory. In terms of hours flown, 
we expect general aviation aircraft to jump 
from its current rate of 12 million hours per 
year to 16 million by 1965. This will be an 
increase of 33 percent in the next 5 years. 
These statistics are staggering in themselves, 
but when we consider the fact that next year 
we will have 225 jet transports operating in 
our sytsem, the immensity of the task we 
face strikes home with stark reality. Now 
then, what are some of the specific problems 
associated with modernizing our national 
system of aviation facilities? First, to ac- 
commodate increased numbers and complex- 
ity of aircraft in smaller blocks of airspace, 
and still maintain safe separation between 
aircraft, we must provide a measure of flexi- 
bility in our air route structure to permit 
the more efficient utilization of our precious 
commodity—airspace. This requires im- 
proved navigation devices both on the 
ground and in the air, Our ultimate goal is 
to provide a navigation reference throughout 
the airspace from the ground to the highest 
altitude at which aircraft will fly. This 
means that we must provide facilities which 
will permit aircraft to be flown off-airways— 
off the established air routes—a system in 
which aircraft are not necessarily required 
to fly from navigation aid to navigation aid. 

There are available today, in various 
stages of development, many navigation sys- 
tems that will permit off-airways, point-to- 
point flight. At our National Aviation Facil- 
ities Experimental Center, in Atlantic City, 
we are currently experimenting with Doppler 
navigators, pictorial displays, self-contained 
dead-reckoning computers and other tech- 
niques to determine how this equipment can 
be used in a system based on ground-refer- 
enced devices. The accuracy of position in- 
formation required for air traffic control 
demands at his time that self-contained air- 
borne navigation systems be updated period- 
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ically by reference to a ground navigation 
facility. The VORTAC network being im- 
plemented throughout the country will pro- 
vide accurate azimuth and distance informa- 
tion to facilitate this updating. 

I would emphasize here that radar, our 
primary surveillance tool, plays a most im- 
portant role in increasing the number of 
aircraft that can be safely flown in a given 
block of airspace. In addition to our own 
radars, the FAA.has controllers at 38 Air De- 
fense Command sites to provide radar advis- 
ory service under a joint use arrangement. 


lateral plane. Of no less 
of at least equal complexiity, are the prob- 
lems associated with maintaining vertical 
separation between aircraft. 

The ground-determined height of aircraft 
has long been a missing dimension in air 
traffic control. We are currently develop- 
ing an air height surveillance radar. A “re- 
ceiver only,” passive system, it uses an 
S-band air surveillance radar as the target 
illuminator. The antenna system is a 160- 
foot high structure, consisting of three 
antenna arrays, arranged to form an equi- 
lateral triangle, 60 feet on each side. The 
height-finding radar is designed to furnish 
comparative heights of aircraft within 50 
miles of the airport complex. 

We also need altitude information on air- 
craft that are in the en route area, beyqnd the 
reach of our height-finding radar. There are 
several possible means of obtaining this in- 
formation. One method we are investigating 
involves the use of the radar beacon system. 
A radar beacon, of course, is by nature a data 
link. The radar beacon system can provide 
the four essential bits of information re- 
quired for positive air traffic control: range, 
bearing, altitude, and identity. The beacon 
system which the FAA is implementing pres- 
ently provides three of the four, and we are 
now in the stages of developing the 


" ¢apability of obtaining aircraft derived alti- 


tude information via the radar beacon link. 
Although our operational beacon capability 
today is limited, we are rapidly implement- 
ing beacons in our high density areas. By 
July of 1962, we should have operational 
coverage of the navigable airspace over the 
entire country, with over 50 beacons opera- 
tional. , 

Another difficult problem facing us today 
is the ever-increasing demand for radio spec- 
trum utilization. As more and more aircraft 
are introduced into the system, the over- 
crowded air traffic control and air naviga~- 
tion frequency bands will reach saturation 
in high density areas. We do not foresee 
any significant increase in aviation’s share 
of the spectrum. We must live with what 
we have and to do this, the FAA will do 
everything possible to insure that the bands 
of the spectrum allocated to aviation are 
assigned and used effectively. We are 
modernizing voice procedures and seeking 
ways to improve voice intelligibility. We 
are working to achieve improved techniques 
and better frequency stabilization. 

We are well aware of the fact that the 
communications bottleneck must be over- 
come. We have developed and are currently 
testing a high-speed, automatic ground-air- 
ground communication system known as 
AGACS. AGACS is an experimental tool 
with which we will determine the design 
characteristics for a two-way data link 
adaptable to the requirements of all users 
of airspace. Within a 2-minute rolicall 
cycle, AGACS handles up to 500 two-way 
messages. These messages are contained 
within a single-frequency channel, as is 
presently used for voice communications. 
Routine flight instructions and advisory in- 
formation from pilot or controller are trans- 
mitted to the aircraft or control station. 
Here they are converted into direct reading 
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displays. Voice radio will still be used for 
nonroutine and communications. 

Implementation of radar beaconry, data 
link, VORTAC, and the host of other im- 
provements to the overall air traffic control 
environment will provide the air traffic con- 
troller with the information he needs to 
move air traffic safely and expeditiously, To 
be of maximum value to the controller, this 
information must be correlated and applied 
swiftly and efficiently. The FAA is devel- 
oping a Data Processing Central designed to 
relieve.the controller of many of his routine 
clerical chores and allow him to spend more 
of his time in his decision-making capacity. 
The Data Processing Central will automatic- 
ally print and update flight progress infor- 
mation. It will probe for, detect, and dis- 
play potential conflicts between aircraft in 
the system. It will assist the controller in 
scheduling aircraft for landings. The Data 

Central will be available for use 
in the New York area in 1963. 

Another extremely important area ‘in 
which we are making progress is the de- 
velopment of a blind, or all-weather, land- 
ing capability. 

Last year alone, the airlines forfeited $23 
million in revenue because they were not 
always able to deliver their passengers and 
cargo to destination airports, The military 
needs the all-weather landing capability to 
insure a full retaliatory combat potential. 
We are currently evaluating systems devel- 
oped by the Navy and Air Force for their 
applicability to civil operations. 

The introduction of this all-weather 
landing capability must, of course, be an 
evolutionary process. Our program is di- 
vided basically into three phases. In the 
first phase, our attention is directed to the 
improvement of the present instrument 
landing system (ILS) and the ground con- 
trol approach (GCA), The second phase of 
the program involves the testing of an all- 
weather landing system for interim appli- 
cation where the need ise urgent. And, 
finally,.we will develop new techniques for 
a@ landing system suitable for the future air 
traffic environment. 

Our National Aviation Facilities Experi- 
mental Center is today a full-fledged exper- 
imental facility complete with instrumented 
laboratories, high capacity computer and 
simulation facilities, and is staffed by a 
dedicated group, and technically recognized 
experts in all fields of the informed aviation 
world. We are in the final phases of the 
development of improved standard airport 
lighting. We are evaluating 5 different 
visual glide slope systems. We are actively 
investigating aircraft arresting devices. We 
are making excellent progress in our pro- 
gram to automate weather measurements 
and provide for their automatic transmittal 
to forecast centers. We are actively pursuing 
@ program to collocate high altitude air 
traffic control and air defense functions in 
the SAGE Super Combat Center. 

In our long-range planning, we must en- 
vision the effects on our control system of 
the eventual introduction of supersonic and 
ultrasonic aircraft in the air carrier inven- 
tory. When this takes place the human 
limitations of pilot and crew to control their 
aircraft will become more apparent. It will 
be necessary to turn to automatic devices for 
the airborne environment to achieve maxi- 
mum safety in flight. The quantity and the 
complexity of the electronic gear that will 
go into future aircraft will be greater than 
what they are today. 

Future flight environments will require 
electronic equipment with greater ee 
extremes to cope with the variety of new 
problems created by supersonic speeds. This 
will not necessarily present new problems in 
design because much work in this area has 
been done in the missile programs. It will 
involve application of known principles and 
techniques to new equipment. 
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Powerplant performance and structural 
fatigue under high temperature conditions 
will have increased importance to safe oper- 
ation. These problems will require close 
monitoring. Sophisticated electronic record- 
ing devices may be necessary to accomplish 
this monitoring. 

Control of a supersonic airplane by a so0- 
called autopilot, requires more precise and 
rapid sensing of airplane deviations from the 
flight path. Greater speed and accuracy will 
be demanded in the performnce of the neces- 
sary corrective actions by the autopilot than 
are required in the autopilots of current tur- 
bine-powered airplanes. 

Since the performance of a supersonic air- 
plane is so critical and its instrumentation 
and control systems are so complex, the pilot 
will need information on flight parameters 
faster than can humanly be determined or 
computed. Therefore, the pilot will need 
assistance from sensing systems fed into a 
computer. The computer in turn will pro- 
vide rapid answers to the pilot. 

It is conceivable that ultimately the pilot 
will only monitor control of the airplane. 
The intelligence from the computer will be 
harnessed to provide actual control of the 
plane. All the parameters for a given flight 
might be fed into a computer before the 
takeoff and the entire flight to the end of 
the landing roll would be controlled auto- 
matically. The airborne portions of the VOR 
and DME systems would furnish some of the 
intelligence used in such a flight control sys- 
tem. 

Coupled with flight control, would be au- 
tomatic control of the various systems in the 
aircraft, such as engine fuel management, 
pressurization, anti-icing, and deicing sys- 
tems. This would appear to be the ultimate 
and will not all come at once. There will 
need to be intermediate stages in which only 
a portion of such control is utilized. 

Since the takeoff of a high speed aircraft 
is perhaps the most critical portion of a 
flight, information to show whether to con- 
tinue the takeoff or to abort is very impor- 
tant. This involves sensing of engine power, 
aircraft speed, outside air temperature, and 
so forth. The computer will compare this 
data with ideal parameters and give the pilot 
information needed. This might logically 
be one of the first steps in the intermediate 
stage. 

It is easy to see that systems such as I 
have just described would have to have ex- 
treme reliability and fail-safe performance. 
FAA will determine minimum performance 
and reliability standards. The equipment 
will have to meet the standards originally 
and be maintained so as to continue to meet 
them. 

As you can see, electronic needs for future 
aircraft will be great. 

In addition to the automatic control sys- 
tems mentioned, the present day navigation 
equipment such as VOR, DME, LORAN, and 
DOPPLER will have to give way to more 
sophisticated electronic equipment to handle 
future navigation problems. This does not 
mean that the basic system will change, but 
rather equipment of those types will need 
to be redesigned to take advantage of im- 
provements in the state of the art—to in- 
crease reliability and simplicity and to re- 
duce size, weight, and cost. 

Our progress to date is in large part at- 
tributable to the outstanding contributions 
of the electronics industries to our pro- 
grams. Our continued progress and leader- 
ship in aviation will require sustained and 
imaginative research, development and 
productivity. They will require vitality, 
creativeness, and the application of new 
skills and techniques on the part of science, 
management, and government. 

As a regulating agency we cannot cope 
with the problems which will confront us 
in the future without your continued help 
and guidance. I urge that you continue to 
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assist us in whatever manner that is at your 
command. We will require advice and as- 
sistance on performance standards for the 
new types of equipment. Such standards in 
the past have been prepared to a great ex- 
tent under the auspices of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers and the Radio Tech- 
nical Commission for Aeronautics. Many 
of your member companies have furnished 
technical assistance on the working commit- 
tees of those organizations. Continued 
technical support by working either directly 
with us when we ask for collaboration or as 
members of SAE or RTCA will be of great 
assistance. Knowing of your past record, I 
look forward to your future support with 
confidence. v 





The Wilderness Bill and You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 


eral public in California is particularly 
interested in legislation to preserve and 


protect the wilderness resources now in 


Federal ownership. They join with mil- 
lions of Americans throughout the land 
in urging a reorganized Federal wilder- 
ness system. : 

There is wide agreement that this gen- 
eration has a duty to preserve and pass 
on a heritage of wilderness in an un- 
trammeled natural state. 

The wilderness bill first appeared in 
1957, based on studies started about 1948. 
Pending now are various measures in 
both Houses of Congress. The Govern- 
ment’s major land-managing depart- 
ments have endorsed the pending legis- 
lation provided that minor amendments 
are adopted. Hearings have not been 
held by the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs this Congress, but 
have been completed by the other body. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Los Angeles 
Mirror-News: 

THE WILDERNESS BILL AND You 

“The world,” mourned the poet Words- 
worth, “is too much with us; late and soon.” 

What's worse, a geographic “togetherness” 
is making it impossible to fend off this en- 
croaching world, even briefly. Urbanism 
grows. Wilderness vanishes. 

Yet here in America some scattered frag- 
ments of true wilderness remain, which 
might be saved for ourselves and futuré 
generations. 

SOME PLAIN TALK 

Interior Secretary Seaton, a plain-talking 
midwesterner, says: 

“The important thing is that those places 
of high intrinsic value for public refresh- 
ment, enjoyment, and inspiration be quickly 
identified, and steps taken to protect and 
preserve them * * * before they are irretri- 
evably lost to other uses.” 

Seaton gives the United States 10 years 
at most to complete a program of wilderness 
sanctuaries that would be safe from com- 
mercial exploitation. 

Such a project must start immediately. 
Lengthy surveys by governmental and pri- 
vate agencies have pinpointed some 56 mil- 
lion acres scattered from Cape Cod to our 
own Pacific coastal forests. 
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All He now within Federai domain. No 
new lands would have to be withdrawn. 

There’s a measure before the U.S. Senate 
(S. 1123) which would do the job. 

Quite simply, this wilderness bill would 
forever retain these last unspoiled regions 
in their primeval state. 

Every major U.S. conservation group has 
joined the Eisenhower administration in urg- 
ing passage of such an act. Who's against 
it? Mainly those with a special, selfish. in- 
terest in exploiting these hitherto “un- 
touched” areas. 

Our own highly respected Sierra Club, 
founded in 1892 by John Muir, stands in 
the forefront of this fight. ‘They’ve just 
issued a breathtakingly beautiful book called 
“This Is the American Earth.” Its photo- 
graphs by famed Ansel Adams and its poetic 
text by Nancy Newhall present the wilder- 
mess case better than a dozen senatorial 
orations. 

“A tragic loss” says Sierra Club director 
David Brower, “‘could be prevented if only 
there could be broader understanding of 
this: that the resources of the earth do not 
exist just to be spent for the comfort, pleas- 
ure, or convenience of the generation or two 
who first learn how to spend them; that 
some of the resources exist for saving, and 
what diminishes them diminishes all man- 
kind; that one of them is wilderness.” 


LAST DITCH BATTLE 


We firmly believe this last ditch battle to 
preserve a semblance of our wilderness heri- 
tage should be joined by thinking people 
throughtout the country. We urge it whole- 
heartedly. 

For as Miss Newhall concludes in her com- 
mentary in the Sierra volume. 

“Were all learning lost, all music stilled, 

Man, if these resources still remained to 
him, 

Could again hear singing in himself 

And rebuild anew the habitations of his 
thoughts.” 





Sharing With Those in Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, March 27 was a day during 
_ which three religious American overseas 
aid agencies appealed for funds. This 
appeal during World Refugee Year had 
particular significance. It was a re- 
minder to us in this Nation that we can 
never forget others no matter how secure 
we feel ourselves to be. 

: The Cape May (N.J.) Star and Wave 
_ paid notice to this effort in a moving 
| editorial on March 24, 1960. 

- I ask unanimous consent to have this 
| article printed in the Appendix of the 
_ Recorp. 





| There being no objection, the article 
_ Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


' as follows: 


SHARING WITH THOSE IN NEED 
The current World Refugee Year has fo- 


; _Cused the attention of people in America and 
' in other United Nations countries upon the 


r Plight of the homeless throughout the free 


_ World—refugee victims of war, disaster, and 
| political displacement. : 

| It is important to note in this connec- 
- tion that in all privately inspired effort to 
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help these stricken peoples, the preponder- 
ance of the work is done, has been done, and 
will continue to be done through our great 
religious faiths—Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish. 

This is as natural as it is fitting, because 
compassion for our fellow men is basic in the 
Judeo-Christian ethic and inherent in re- 
ligious precepts. 

For years our American religious com- 
munities and their counterparts in other 
lands have labored to relieve suffering among 
the homeless and uprooted, sustaining wide- 
spread programs of resettlement, construc- 
tive development, rehabilitation, and voca- 
tional training. 

In addition, to lessen suffering both among 
the refugees and among the many, many 
other millions of needy overseas, they main- 
tain year-around distribution of food and 
clothing, assist orphanages, schools, and 
hospitals, and carry on housing, tuberculosis, 
and other health projects. 

Currently the American religious oversea 
aid agencies are appealing to our people for 
funds with which to continue their works 
of mercy. 

On Sunday, March 27, in Protestant and 

Catholic churches throughout America, re- 
sponses will be made to the Protestant One 
Great Hour of Sharing appeal and to the 
Catholic Bishops’ Relief Fund appeal. 
. Similarly, our national Jewish community 
will be giving support to the United Jewish 
Appeal, a continuing effort with special em- 
phasis at this season. 

This sharing with those in need abroad is 
in the highest American tradition. Volun- 
tary assistance to the suffering, neighbor 
helping neighbor, is a basic spirit of Ameri- 
canism. And in today’s world every man— 
everywhere—is a neighbor. 

Let us, each through his own faith, share 
our abundance with our neighbors in need. 





Crowdus Baker, Great American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
mon with many citizens of Massachu- 
setts, and in particular Greater Boston, 
I was delighted and truly gratified to 
learn of the recent election of the dis- 
tinguished Mr. Crowdus Baker to be 
president of the world-renowned busi- 
ness and merchandising establishment of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

The selection of Mr. Baker to this 
high and honorable post is not only a 
most impressive tribute of confidence by 
the leaders of this great firm in his char- 
acter, ability, and his superlative qual- 
ifications, but it is another striking ex- 
ample of the opportunities for advance- 
ment to highest posts of responsibility 
in the business affairs of our Nation 
which are implicit in our great and in- 
comparable free enterprise system. 

Mr. Baker’s brilliant career is another 
very impressive and striking instance of 
steady rise from the ranks by dint of 
great ability, industry, devotion to duty, 
and superlative general qualifications, to 
top leadership in one of the greatest 
business organizations in the world. 

Born in Dallas, Tex., February 27, 
1906, of stalwart American folks, Crow- 
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dus Baker was graduated from Terrell 
Preparatory School in that beautiful 
city and later from the famous Austin 
College in Sherman, Tex., class of 1928. 

Setting his sights on loftiest peaks 
of achievement and willing to work hard 
in order to gain his objective, he joined 
the Sears company in 1929. 

It was not long before his industrious 
habits, fine traits of character, winning 
personality, agile mind, and fine qualities 
of leadership deeply impressed his su- 
periors and in 1935, he was assigned as 
operating superintendent of the large 
Sears mail-order house at Seattle. 

From that time on, Baker’s promotion 
to more and more responsible posts was 
surprisingly rapid. The company came 
to regard him as one of its most able and 
promising young executives and in 1939, 
named him to become superintendent of 
the huge Boston mail-order house which 
covers the entire Northeast section of 
the country. In 1945, so well had he 
handled his assignments and duties, he 
was designated general manager of Sears 
operations in Boston, after having served 
as operating superintendent of a similar 
unit in Philadelphia. 

It was here in our great Massachusetts 
city of Boston that I first had the privi- 


_lege and pleasure of knowing this great 


American and watching his unusual and 
outstanding work in his own company 
and his remarkable contributioms, far 
beyond the call of duty, to many worth- 
while activities in the civic, charitable, 
and business-development life of our his- 
toric capital city. His tireless energy 
and his ever-willing and ever-ready re- 
sponse to many demands made upon him 
to take part in community betterment 
projects became a source of wonder and 
admiration to those of us familiar with 
the many facets of his very busy life. 

In a sense, the progress which Crowdus 
Baker has made in his career has been 
truly phenomenal. But it certainly 
comes as no surprise to those of us who 
were in a position to observe and note 
the broad sweep of his talents, the ob- 
vious and outstanding qualities of lead- 
ership he possesses.and his special apti- 
tude for inspiring confidence and making 
friends wherever he went. 

Crowdus Baker is a man of exception- 
ally broad horizons, of the 
drive, spirit of determination and re- 
sourcefulness, adaptability, so often 
necessarily a part of the makeup and 
attributes of leaders in every field. 

Kindly and generous of impulse, warm 
and sympathetic in nature, he never hesi- 
tates to join with others in improving 
the opportunities and bettering the lot of 
those who struggle and toil. 

He is endowed with practical vision 
and marked powers of decisive action 
and is known for his sense of fairness. 
and his ability to make sound judg- 
ments. 

All these qualities admirably equip 
him for the high post of responsibility 
he has assumed because they mark him 
indelibly as a man who has his feet. on 
the ground and who knows how to de- 
liver the goods in the literal, as well as 
the figurative, sense. 

The famous firm of Sears, Roebuck 
has not only made a wise choice but it 
deserves to be heartily congratulated for 
recognizing merit, character, and ability 
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in making this appointment. It is in in- 
stances like this one where young men 
starting at the bottom can by their own 
powers and industry work their way to 
the top that the American people are 
constantly refortified in their faith in 
our great productive economic system. 
This particular appointment is notice 
to the world that there are no frontiers 
of opportunity in this country, that 
everyone who has the ability and is will- 
ing to work can reach highest levels in 
American business life. ‘ 

Of course, everyone cannot be presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck, and everyone 
possessed of gifts and talents cannot 
necessarily attain highest leadership. 
There are unpredictable elements of 
chance, fortune, personality, and other 
factors that come into advancement and 
progress in any field. But it is very re- 
freshing to know that in the main, 
American boys starting from scratch can 
and do work their way to the top by 
virtue of their own gifts, their own spirit 
of resolution, and their own hard work. 

The many friends of Crowdus Baker 
in the business, civic, and social com- 
munity of Boston join me, I am sure, 
in rejoicing with him in this well-de- 
served recognition of Crowdus Baker’s 
outstanding abilities. -And we hail him, 
not only as an outstanding business 
leader, who has demonstrated his ca- 
pacity*for getting things done, but as a 
warm, considerate, and generous friend, 
a humane personality, vitally interested 
in American life, in the American peo- 
ple, and in helping to solve the great 
problems of the hour. 

I am happy indeed to extend my 
heartiest congratulations to him, to his 
family, and to his company, which I 
think has demonstrated great wisdom in 
making this appointment. In succeed- 
ing President Charles A. Kellstadt, Mr. 
Baker will have no easy task. He will 
have to live up to a very high standard 
of performance indeed, one that has 
deeply impressed the Nation and that 
portion of the world familiar with it. He 
is succeeding a great, a worthy, and an- 
other distinguished business leader who 
has left a proud and indelible imprint 
upon his company and the history of 
our times. 

I wish for Crowdus Baker long life and 
continued good health, great and 
steadily increasing success in his vital 
work, and all those choice blessings of 
the Lord which come from family, 
friendship, and the joys of sincere loyal 
living. And I wish for him and his dear 
ones most abundant measures of hap- 
piness in the years to come. 





Bishop Walsh 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 
Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 


the entire free world is shocked at the 
action ef the Chinese Communist regime 
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in incarcerating Bishop James Edward 
Walsh. 

We have made strong protests, includ- 
ing a statement by Secretary of State 
Herter, and I understand that our Gov- 
ernment made the strongest possible 
protest to the Chinese Communist repre- 
senative at the meeting of March 22 
at Warsaw. 

The Communist ideology does not per- 
mit any opposition. This brave and 
sincere disciple of the church, by re- 
maining loyal to his flock, has become 
an inspiration to all who are true to 
their ideals. He is a man of the great- 
est integrity and has gained the widest 
recognition through his 30 years in 
China. He has become a symbol, be- 
cause the citizens of the free world are 
being made increasingly aware of the 
Communist theory of destroying that 
with which they disagree. 

It is my hope and prayer that his sac- 
rifice of personal safety will not be in 
vain, and that he will be released in 
good health to continue his dedicated 
service. 
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American Farm Bureau Supports “Ike” 
on Farm Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ar- 
ticle taken from the Amboy News of 
Amboy, Ill., under date of March 24, 
1960: 

SHUMAN SaYs Ike’s GUIDELINES ARE CONSIST- 
ENT WITH FarRM BuREAU POLICIES 


Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, said last 
week that the “three guidelines for farm leg- 
islation set forth by President Eisenhower in 
his special farm message are consistent with 
policies developed by Farm Bureau mem- 
bers.”’ 

The head of the Nation’s largest general 
farm organization—with 1,602,117 member 
families in 49 States and Puerto Rico—ex- 
pressed gratification that “the President has 
slammed shut the door on Brannan-plan- 
type direct subsidy schemes and the various 
multiple-price proposals.” 

A multiple-price plan for wheat, Mr. Shu- 
man noted, not only would be unworkable 
for wheat; it also would dump many of the 
wheat farmer’s problems on the growers of 
corn and other feed grains as well as live- 
stock, dairy, and poultry producers. 

He said the President’s comments on pay- 
ments-in-kind as a part of the conservation 
reserve program are well considered. 

“We, too, would have to oppose a payment- 
in-kind program that would depress market 
prices,” he said. 

“The President’s recommendation that the 
program for corn and feed grains be con- 
tinued is in line with the expressed wishes 
of Farm Bureau members. This program— 
which was passed by Congress with biparti- 
san support in 1958, and approved by corn 
farmers by a 3-to-1 vote in a referendum— 
is a big step in the right direction. 

“We're happy to see the President reflect 
the views of a great majority of our mem- 
bers in stating that most farmers want fewer 
rather than more governmental restraints.” 
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Splitting Atoms on the Farm: Jerome 
Spitzner, Nation’s Top Young Scientist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
a lot these days about the revolution on 
the farm. A final touch has now been 
added. A young constituent of mine is 
splitting atoms on the farm. 

This week, as thousands of delegates 
from around the Nation convene in 
Washington for the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, it seems 
appropriate to review the story of Jerry 
Spitzner, the 17-year-old farm boy 
scientist from St. James, Minn. 

A few weeks ago he won a $7,500 
scholarship and captured top honors as 
the 19th annual science talent search 
among 29,000 of the Nation’s high school 
seniors culminated here in Washington. 

It was my privilege and honor to meet 
Jerry at a dinner honoring the winners, 
and he is certainly one of the Nation’s 
most promising young scientists. 

In these critical days we hear much 
about the great contest that is being 
waged by our Communist adversary, and 
we realize more fully the value of young 
men and women who have, not only the 
natural ability, but the disposition to 
improve themselves. In the field of 
science, Manpower can do much more 
than congressional investigations, and it 





will be young men such as Jerry Spitz- - 


ner who will be the contributing factor 
in the supremacy of the free world’s 
scientific achievement. 

Jerry lives on a farm near St. James, 
Minn., in Watonwan County. He has 
learned to work, and to practice thrift 
and endeavor. His wholesome contri- 
butions to his church and school made 
a mark in his community, long before 
his name hit the headlines across the 
country. 

I believe we can learn a great deal 
about the enduring values of this coun- 
try by looking at the simple story of 
Jerry Spitzner and the factors in a rural 
community which shaped his life. For 
this reason—and to make a tribute to 
Jerry Spitzner a part of the Recorp of 
the Congress—I am inserting excerpts 
from newspaper accounts of Jerry, which 
I recommend to my colleagues for study. 

The Mankato Free Press of March 8, 
1960, in an article by Don Heinzman, 
described Jerry Spitzner’s winning entry 
as follows: . 

A homemade atom-smasher fashioned 
from such materials as a Christmas tree 
bulb, refrigerator, and parts of a milking 


machine pump helped win the honor for 


young Spitzner. 

He built his “spherical ion accelerator” in 
a “shack” laboratory on his father’s farm 
during the summer. 

His machine is an experimental device in- 
tended as a possible trailblazer in the dis- 
covery of new methods of producing nuclear 
power. 4 

With it he is able to accelerate ions (elec- 
trically charged atoms) and to 
them with other elements, His was the 
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only original entry in the 40-student fleld 
during the 5-day finals held at Washington, 
D.C. 

Jerry explained he is able to accelerate ions 
between two concentric spheres, one being 
the Christmas tree bulb. 

With the apparatus he is able to achieve 
processes which include antielectricity and 
antilight. One of his processes will even 
erase radio signals. 

At Washington, D.C., Jerry demonstrated 
how his machine can heat a thin ribbon of 
hot gas to a million degrees in a conic cham- 
ber, which is actually two small aluminum 
funnels placed together. 

He successfully did this experiment by 
fusing lithium and hydrogen ions, thus 
achieving the heat of the sun and using the 
same type of heat used in the explosion of 
a hydogen bomb. 

When informed he was the winner Jerry 
said: “It’s been a great experience. It’s 
hard to believe. I’m afraid it will all go 
away when I wake up tomorrow.” 

The honor student and senior class presi- 
dent, who is described as being as humble 
and sincere as a boy can be, first entered 
the contest. by writing a paper on the re- 
sults of using the spherical ion accelerator. 

In addition to being an honor student 
and president of his class, he is an out- 
standing halfback on the St. James high 


- school football team and a member of the 


wrestling team. He has had some athletic 
scholarship offers from major universities. 

School officials said he has read all the 
books he can lay his hands on. He has 
read every book on science in the Traveling 
Science library. 

Each morning he studies physics and 
chemistry over television and Saturdays he 
attends a physics course at Gustavus Adol- 
phus college. 

At his farm home he has-built and launch- 
ed rockets with homemade fuel, designed an 
aerial camera that has a parachute release 
from the ground and is working on a digital 
computing machine. 

He is also working on a sodium lox rocket 
and investigating low temperature fusion 
through antiparticles. 

Jerry is described by his principal Richard 
Madson as “humble and as sincere as a boy 
can be.” 

Jerry’s hometown paper, the St. James 
Plaindealer, published by Les Curtis, had 
the big story bannered on page 1 of its 
March 10 edition, and it provided valu- 


‘ able and penetrating detail on the mak- 


ings of an outstanding young man. 
Excerpts follow: 
JERRY Is Tor Furure SCIENTIST 


Jerome George Spitzner, 17-year-old St. 
James High School senior class president 
and sports star—better known as “Jerry” 
to his hundreds of acquaintances in south- 
ern Minnesota—became an important na- 
tional personality Monday night. 

His $7,500 scholarship, awarded by West- 
inghouse Foundation, is symbolic of rec- 
ognition of Jerry as the Nation’s outstanding 
future scientist among the 1960 high school 
graduates. 

A constant source of amazement and ad- 
miration for his friends, teachers, and es- 
pecially his family, Ronnie and Lucille Spitz- 
ner and their four other bright children, 
Jerry won the top award of $34,250 in schol- 
arships presented at the climax of a 5-day 
science institute in the Nation’s Capitol. 

While the award climaxed the institute, 
it only turned the first rays of national lime- 
light on the broad-shouldered St. James 
youth, 

FUTURE PLANS 


His winning the top award in the national 
science talent search, a $7,500 grant from 
Westinghouse Foundation, also is expected 
to refresh activity in the field of college 
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scholarships, of which he had a wide as- 
sortment even before his recent national 
fame. 

Jerry has indicated that he plans to at- 
tend the University of Minnesota. A strong 
influence in this direction, and an indica- 
tion. of the esteem and importance of the 
University of Minnesota, was the fact some 
of the Nation’s top scientists in Washing- 
ton, D.C., advised Jerry “don’t overlook the 
University of Minnesota.” 

Easily embarrassed anyhow, and known by 
his classmates and instructors as “the 
politest guy we've ever known,” Jerry apolo- 
gized at a press conference for an error in 
spelling—an oversight through haste in 
preparation—on one of the signs identifying 
his exhibit. He had detected the error, omis- 
sion of the letter “p” in the word “spherical,” 
and kept it covered at the exhibit in Wash- 
ington, but there it glared across the Nation 
when he and the exhibit were featured on 
the Dave Garroway TV show Wednesday 
morning. 

LIKE A DREAM 


Jerry admitted to a sinking feeling as the 
names of the prize winners were announced— 
very dramatically—at Washington, D.C., 
Monday night. He said he had hoped to 
win one of the big prizes, but felt disap- 
pointment when his name had not been 
called for fifth or fourth prize. Announce- 
ment of his name as the top prize winner 
left him stunned. - 

Reflecting on his trip east, his first trip to 
that region and first major trip away from 
Minnesota, Jerry said it left him with “a 
closed-in feeling.” He explained that the 
East seems to be one big, sprawling city, 
with very little countryside of the kind most 
familiar to him. 

Summing up his impressions of his hectic 
week in the national limelight and winning 
of the top prize competed for by more than 
29,000 outstanding high school seniors, Jerry 
says. 

“It’s kind of like a dream; just fantastic 
enough to be believed.” 


HIRED MAN HAS ROUGH WEEK 


Ronnie Spitzner, father of the now na- 
tionally famous St. James High School sen- 
ior scientist, Jerry, admits his participation 
in the farming operation pretty well stopped 
Monday night when the news was received 
that Jerry had won the $7,500 top award 
in the national science talent search. 

“Our hired man, Leslie Anderson, is hav- 
ing a rough time of it, and it looks like he'll 
have at least a couple more days of it,” Ron- 
nie admitted to an invading newsman be- 
tween telephone interruptions in the mod- 
est farm home northwest of St. James Tues- 
day noon, 

He said he'd tried to help with the farm 
chores Tuesday morning, but just couldn’t 
get started before being called to the tele- 
phone repeatedly, and commented that he’d 
had to leave Anderson in 4 predicament with 
the ‘cows being milked and water running 
in the stock supply system simultaneously. 

SOLVES TUITION PROBLEM 


Ronnie and Lucille Spitzner and their 
children are mighty proud of Jerry's latest 
achievement. They admit, too, that it is 
timely. Last year’s corn crop wasn’t too 
good, and it looked lean for Jerry’s college 
planning, because a college education costs 
a lot of money, particularly the first year. 
The $7,500 award solved that problem. 

Mr. Spitzner may have feared his brilliant 
son would be a victim of economic circum- 
stances, a situation he knows from experi- 
ence. Mr, Spitzner finished eighth grade in 
the nearby District 28 school, and at that 
a farming wasn’t having a good time 

“My dad gave me a choice, he’d sell the 
farm. 80 I could go to school, or I could stay 


home and help on the farm. I stayed, and - 
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later attended high school in St. James, tak- 
ing bookeeping and typing. That's about 20 
years ago,” Mr. Spitzner said. 

Mrs. Spitzner, the former Lucille Lunz, 
grew up in the same neighborhood and at- 
tended the same school. She had the oppor- 
tunity to complete high school, graduating 
from St. James tn 1940. 

FAMILY TRADITION 

Both Jerry’s parents agree they enjoyed 
mathematics while in school, and point out 
the mathematics and science courses offered 
them were far removed from the opportuni- 
ties today’s students have. 

The senior member of the Spitzner clan is 
still active at age 73. He is George: Spitz- 
ner, who left the farming enterprise to move 
to St. James a number of years ago. 

The Spitzner mechanical aptitude was 
proven long before Jerry started experiment- 
ing with radio, rockets, electronics, his prize 
winning atom smasher, and currently a digi- 
tal computer housed in an old dresser. 

Grandpa Spitzner has always been handy 
with tools. Ronnie was one of the first 
young farmers to buy his own welding equip- 
ment. 

DISTRICT 28 SCHOOL 


The Spitzner family is native to the St. 
James community. Ronnie and Lucille grew 
up within 2 miles of their present farm 4 
miles northwest of St. James, and both at- 
tended District 28 school. They were pupils, 
as-their three elementary school age young- 
sters are now, and as Jerry was, of Miss Sigrid 
Larson, The Spitzners are proud of their rela- 
tionship with Miss Larson, and rate her the 
foundation of the educational accomplish- 
ments of Jerry, with a special knack for 
putting across the basic education and going 
beyond, in guiding adept students to extra 
study in fields of interest. Extremely modest 
about her role, Miss Larson said she thinks 
publicity about her is sheer nonsense, and 
“I don’t like it one bit,” 


She says the pupiis in District 28 are quite 


. Outstanding, and very nice to work with, 


because they apply themselves very well. 
Miss Larson admits she enjoys teaching. Re- 
flecting to the years when she had both of 
Jerry's parents, Ronnie and Lucille (Lunz). 
as students, she said both were good stu- 
dents. Like Jerry before them, the three 
Spitzner children currently attending Dis- 
trict 28, Monica, 10, James, 9, and Richard, 
7, are all “straight A” pupils. F 
Jerry is no problem at home. Mrs. Spitz- 
ner. said he states his dislikes, and does a 
wonderful job of regulating his heavy sched- 
ule. Jerry has adopted ‘a regular routine, 
and made it conform to training rules re- 
quired for athletics, despite being up bright 
and early in the morning to take advanced 
college courses in television, and traveling 
to Gustavus Adolphus college every Saturday. 


Mr. Speaker, Jerry Spitzner’s achieve- 
ment sparked hundreds of editorials in 
newspapers across the country. Here’s 
an example from the March 8 edition of 
the Washington Daily News: 

Top SCrmENTIST—aAT 17 

Our remarkable national shift to emphasis 
on science is neatly illustrated by the lad 
who won top prize in the $34,500 Westing- 
house scholarship competition, just com- 
pleted here in Washington under supervision 
of Science Service. 

Jerome G. Spitzner is a 17-year-old Min- 
nesota farm boy, coming from a small high 
school, His prize-winning exhibit, judged 
first in an original field of 29,000 entries, was 
@ homemade ion accelerator which he put 
together with such things as a Christmas 
tree ornament and a float from a pig water- 
ing trough. 

Young Spitaner gained his distinction, 
naturally, by industry and brains. In addi- 








school training, he took 
television courses in chemistry and physics. 


He was 
school foot 
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is no 
of his ball and wrestling 
teams and had time 2. 6 neoepegammmcn 
works on his dad’s 

While he copped first ane aay Spitzner 
was typical of the 40 other finalists who ex- 
hibited here. Each had distinguished him- 
self (including the nine girl finalists) in 
several areas of science and also was nor- 
mally active, or better, in other school affairs. 

We are embarked on an explosive era of 
science, just ahead. These youngsters, and 
their counterparts around the Nation, will 
be the men and women who will lead the 
way. 





Let’s Not Strangle Our Poultrymen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, some 20 bills have been intro- 
duced in this House that would have the 
effect of strangling many of the poul- 
trymen of my State and the rest of the 
country in a chicken-wire labyrinth of 
Government controls. 

The sponsors call these bills the Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960 but I have a 
feeling their definition of income and the 
definition the free farmers of my State 
place on income are quite at variance. 

Poultrymen have repeatedly resisted 
attempts to impose Government produc- 
tion control on their industry. ‘These 
bills provide for such controls whether 
the poultrymen of my State want them 
or not. If two-thirds of the poultry pro- 
ducers in the Nation decided they wanted 
zegimentation by government, it wouldn’t 
matter what the local and regional 
wishes of large numbers of poultrymen, 
hatcherymen, feed suppliers, processors, 
marketing agencies and consumers 
thought was best. 

For instance, the act specifies a price 
target for eggs. At present, in order to 
achieve this target, about 50 percent 
above current levels, egg production 
would have to be cut back 40 percent on 
a farm-by-farm, producer-by-producer 
basis. 

The poultry industry, by resourceful- 
ness and ingenuity, has greatly expanded 
its market. The industry has greatly in- 
creased the consumption of poultry meat 
and of eggs by putting on the market a 
high-quality product at a reasonable 
price. By so doing, the industry has 
greatly increased its own income and 
much improved the diet of the American 
consumer. 

The proposal in the family farm 
income bill would turn back the clock 
and put this industry on the basis of 
scarcity rather than abundance. It 
would curtail the income of the indus- 
try, reduce the quality of the American 
diet, and increase the costs of doing busi- 
ness. All of this would be contrary to 
the often-stated preference of the people 
in the poultry industry themselves. 
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It is clear that those who framed the 
family farm income bill of 1960 were 
either unaware of the facts regarding 


. this industry, or they have deliberately 


set about to regiment a group of people 
who have steadfastly adhered to the 
principle of freedom and responsibility. 





Mission and Responsibilities of the U.S. 
Army Command and General Staff 
College 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following remarks 
made by Maj. Gen. Lionel C. McGarr 
before the congressional command and 
operations group: 

MISSION AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE U.S. 
Army COMMAND AND GENERAL STAFF 
COLLEGE 

(Remarks by Maj. Gen. Lionel C. McGarr, 
commandant, U.S. Army Command and 
General Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., before the congressional command 
and operations group, March 29, 1960) 
Members of the congressional command 

and operations group, gentlemen, I was 

both pleased and honored when Col. Bob 

Sikes, after attending our Senior Officers Nu- 

clear Weapons Employment Course last No- 

vember, felt it worthwhile to invite me to 
discuss with you the job we are doing at the 

U.S. Army Command and General Staff Col- 

lege, and its impact on the progress so vital 

to our Army’s readiness and combat effect- 
iveness. 

As men who live and make history, I am 
sure you know that the historic Oregon and 
Santa Fe Trails—former lines of communica- 
tions in our westward surge of exploration— 
converge at Fort Leavenworth. As military 
men, I am sure you are aware that today 
the USACGSC is a focal point where new 
ideas and concepts on the optimum tactical 
use of the weapons of this astounding tech- 
nological age in which we live, meet, are 
evaluated, correlated, and built into for- 
ward-looking viable military doctrine—the 
blueprint for military operations on future 
battlefields. The college, charged with pro- 
viding doctrine for the Army in the field and 
education for its officer corps, is dedicated 
to the precepts of service and sacrifice 
for our Army and our country in the de- 
fense of “our way” of life—a way founded 
on the simple truths our Saviour taught. 

The grim, continuing struggle between op- 
posing ideologies in this tension-laden, nu- 
clear missile mach-speed era follows the his- 
toric Communist pattern of ruthless em- 
ployment of varying types of force for ob- 
jectives which have, so far, been carefully 
calculated to be short of those for which 
they feel we would risk all-out war. Fission 
and fusion have made absolute security im- 
possible and along with missiles and space 
satellites, they have placed the military 
might of the aggressor within range of our 
heartland—while the ideological fallout from 
his cold war weapons systems has been fall- 
ing on our very doorsteps for sometime. 
Equally important, the Soviets consider the 
conference table an extension of the battle- 
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field, with propaganda, concessions, and 
world opinion as the military objectives. 
This combination of hot and cold war weap- 
ons systems, to include subversion, penetra- 
tion, and economic warfare, is the real stuff 
of which Soviet foreign policy is fashioned. 
and which we must counter if our freedom 
is to survive. Regardless of reasons or con- 
sequences, our country has become the lead- 
er of the free peoples of the world and the 
hope of those who wish to be free. To cope 
with the complex and continuing nature of 
the threat, our military students and indeed 
our Nation as a whole must understand both 
the purpose and nature of international 
communism. We must out-perform this 
“ism” in both purpose and dedication. The 
required knowledge can come only through 
education and an understanding of the 
major components of international secu- 
rity—a composite of international relations, 
national morale, and balanced defense. 

Within this context, I would now like to 
go into some detail on my job as Comman- 
dant of the USACGSC, show you how we 
mesh into the overall Army educational 
system, how we capitilize on innovation and 
technology in our work, and the factors and 
decisions behind our curriculum develop- 
ment and design. 

Today’s educators, both civilian and mili- 
tary, face a monumental problem. For edu- 
cation must be vital and aggressive in pro- 
viding basic information, and it must be pre- 
sented in such a way as to motivate the 
student to meet the inevitable challenge of 
change—while at the same time enlighten- 
ing his mind and instilling mental discipline. 
Specifically, the challenge to the military 
educator is to stimulate and inspire the 
mental approach, and to develop the 
thought processes of our officer corps to keep 
it not only abreast but ahead of current 
developments. This requires discernment, 
objective thinking, toughness of mind, and 
mental discipline—not to mention “mental 
mobility” of the highest order—and it leaves 
no place for complacency. 


Concurrent with my arrival at the college: 


in 1956, a number of important events oc- 
curred which highlighted both the advis- 
ability and necessity for a compelte modern- 
ization, reorganization, and rewrite of the 
entire college curriculum to ensure the re- 
quired progress in adjusting to and moving 
forward to meet the requirements of the 
technological age. Even more important 
was the need to “build in” the growth poten- 
tial so necessary for continued improvement 
in our fast-moving age—if the college were 
to remain the Army’s “idea factory.” 

For example, both doctrinal and instruc- 
tional improvement in the vital area of ad- 
ministrative support, which includes logis- 
tics, personnel, and civil affairs, was a major 
objective of our 1956 modernization pro- 
gram. This was because changing strategic 
and tactical conditions in modern war had 
significantly altered the traditional approach 
to both tactics and its supporting twin—lo- 
gistics. As you know, future wide dispersal 
of units, together with the attendant aspects 
of rear area security and area damage con- 
trol, has resulted in unprecedented and in- 
creasingly difficult problems in the develop- 
ment of adequate and realistic user-oriented 
logistical doctrine. In this respect, the col- 
lege now develops doctrine and instruction 
in tactics and its supporting logistics as an 
entity—as they logically would unfold on the 
battlefield. We are convinced that tactical 
Plans which do not adequately consider 
logistical support are as unsound as logistical 
plans which do not adequately support 
tactics. 

Another major objective remains, the con- 
tinuing development in our students of the 
traditionally high ethical and moral stand- 
ards required of our future military leaders. 
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Even more important is instilling in them 
the balance, sense of duty, and moral cour- 
age to apply these high standards regardless 
of consequences. The higher the level of 
responsibility, the higher is the obligation 
of the leader in this respect. For war is not 
merely a science of inanimate patterns of 
mechanical, chemical, and nuclear forces 
and energies, but more especially of human 
beings. Certainly, we cannot afford to be 
more concerned about building accuracy, 
integrity, and reliability into our new weap- 
ons systems than about strengthening simi- 
lar required qualifications in our leaders 
who will have the authority and responsi- 
bility for employing these weapons. Of 
course, the Army selection system insures 
high personal student standards. However, 
we are convinced that the student “integ- 
rity index” can be further developed and 
strengthened by practice, study, and exam- 
ple—and this we accomplish by our problem 
design and instructional philosophy. 

An additional area mandating moderniza- 
tion was that all the college problems in 
1956 portrayed only general war set in West- 
ern Europe and in a basically World War II 
or prenuclear type environment. This, to- 
gether with the change to pentomic divi- 
sions, required a rewrite of the great 
majority of our problems in order to mod- 
ernize our instruction. Equally important, 
was bringing our operational concepts into 
consonance with the Chief of Staff’s na- 
tional ‘military program—not only on forms 
of war but also on geographical locales for 
problem settings as well. 

And finally, as a soldier who has seen too 
many white crosses planted in two wars, I 
have long been determined to improve our 
fighting organizations and’ procedures, to 
include the psychological conditioning of 
our officers, by drawing on my own experi- 
ence as well as that of others, in educating 
and motiyating the Army’s future leaders 
entrusted to my care. 

The shield, the chevron, and the eagle of 
the college coat of arms depict its martial 
character, The three lamps of learning rep- 
resent the major components of our great 
“one Army” team—the Active Army, the 
Army National Guard, and the Army Re- 
serves. They also symbolize the concept 
that no victory in American history has ever 
been won by a single arm, service, or mili- 
tary component. Victory in battle has al- 
Ways been won by the combined arms and 
services team of our Army functioning as an 
eminent member of the triservice defense 
team. Appropriately, our motto is “Pre- 
pare in peace for war.” 

The original Leavenworth Lamp was pre- 
sented to the college by the Kansas City 
Chapter, Military Order of World Wars, and 
symbolizes the traditional “Lamp of Learn- 
ing.” The mailed fist clenching the sword, 
the rifle, and a guided missile connote the 
one present, and future of military knowl- 

ge. 

Here we have the overall Army educational 
system. During the first 8 years of com- 
missioned service, our officers advance 
through a series of troop and branch school 
assignments. Following this, about 50 per- 
cent of the Army’s officers are specially se- 
lected by the Department of the Army for 
attendance at the USACGSC—the keystone 
of the Army educational system. About 50 
percent:of Leavenworth graduates are later 
selected for the highest level of military 
schooling—the Armed Forces Staff College 





and the various war colleges. Thus, at- 


Leavenworth and beyond, military schooling 
becomes wholly selective. 

The overall scope of our instructional and 
doctrinal mission is division, corps, and fleld 
army to include their logistical systems, the 
theater army logistical command, and the 
theater army replacement and training com- 
mand. The missions of the college are three- 
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fold (instruction, doctrine, support of train- 
ing). 

The very heart of our mission is the in- 
struction of selected officers from all com-< 
ponents of the Army for duty as commanders 
and general staff officers, plus the develop- 
ment of doctrine, both current and future. 
To insure that our instruction and its sup- 
porting doctrinal development are realistic 
and user-oriented, college personnel regu- 
larly participate—armywide—in command 
post exercises, fleld training exercises, and 
field tests. In addition, the college regularly 
exchanges visits with field agencies and 
tactical units. 

The present college organization was pre- 
planned and developed in consonance with 
the precepts of sound management proce- 
dures and is really nothing new or novel— 
weird or wondrous. Basically the organiza- 
tion is designed to provide: 

(1) Better management controls and more 
effective personnel utilization. 

(2) Functional organization of instruc- 
tional departments. 

(3) A coordinating type staff with a prin- 
cipal staff officer for each major element of 
the college mission. 

(4) Decentralization to instructional de- 
partment directors of responsibility and au- 


thority for development of both doctrine .- 


and instruction in their respective func- 
tional areas. Thus allowing each depart- 
ment director to plan, prepare, and present 
his specific course of study—and, even more 
important, to develop its doctrinal basis as 
a cohesive entity—under well-defined, over- 
all college supervision and control. 

This organization fully suports our pres- 
ent college curriculum and instructional 
philosophy which places primary emphasis 
on developing logical and original reason- 
ing ability in the student—rather than on 
the merits of any single skill or solution. 

As the proponent of the combined arms 
and services team approach, Fort Leaven- 
worth is responsible that the various com- 
bat arms and. the supporting services of 
the Army are taught to fight as a balanced, 
coordinated, cohesive battlefield team. In 
this way branch and service pride, as has 
always been so in wartime, is subordinated 
to the overall battlefield team effort. Thus, 
we teach our students to think objectively, 
decide logically, and operate effectively in 
applying the all-important military prin- 
ciples—rather than merely memorizing or 
learning by rote. In other words, we must 
produce military problem solvers and deci- 
sionmakers—not “rule of thumbers” and 
rationalizers. 

In the highly important doctrinal phase 
of our mission, the college develops doc- 
trine within concept guidance furnished 
by our boss, Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, the 
C.G., USCONARC. This college definition 
emphasizes that doctrine must not be al- 
lowed to become rigid dogma. We feel that 
doctrine—the lifeblood of instruction—must 
be dynamic and forward looking, while at 
the same time realistic and practical. In 
addition, it must be based on an accurate 
understanding of the broad spectrum of fu- 
ture warfare—both military and nonmilitary. 
With respect to improved doctrine, if has 
been truly said that we have over 2,000 
years of recorded military history to prove 
that the only thing more difficult than 
getting a new idea into the human mind 
is getting an old one out. And let us 
remember that the tactical concepts which 
carried Guderian’s Panzers from the Rhine 
to Dunkirk were developed, not in the cru- 
cible of war, but in peacetime general staff 
councils and the classrooms of the Kriegs 
Academy at Potsdam. 

Now let us discuss a few of the purely 
military factors which, together with non- 
military factors, must be considered in de- 
veloping adequate, viable doctrine—doctrine 
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which becomes the very foundation of bat- 
tlefield techniques and procedures. 

Firepower plus mobility, plus communica- 
tions (to include logistical support), over 
terrain, times leadership, equals critical 
force at the point of decision is a fair en- 
capsulization of the art of war. So now let 
us examine the elements of this equaticn— 
both tangible and intangible. 

First the tangibles. The recent quantum 
breakthrough in firepower which dwarfs 
that of the past 15 centuries needs no ex- 
planation to this group. The problem is to 
determine its optimum use and insure suf- 
ficient flexibility so that it can be used at 
the right time, in the proper volume, and 
wherever and however needed. In this re- 
spect, overemphasis or overdependence on 
nuclear firepower alone can result in an 


‘imadequate nonnuclear capability which 


might well face us with the unhappy choice 
of accepting defeat on a limited front of the 
enemy’s choosing—or risking general war. 
As our mission is to train officers with equal 
facility in both nuclear or conventional type 
war; college instruction covers both types 
of actions to include variations thereof. 

Little Phil Sheridan of Cavalry fame said 
of mobility: “If we can move—we can whip 
‘em.” Basically, I feel that mobility is a 
state of mind and that “mental mobility” 
is all important—for men must first learn 
to think in new patterns before. they can 
act in new patterns. Our national strategy 
and the tactics which implement that na- 
tional strategy must insure the requisite 
built-in mobility. Of course, mobility of 
weapons and troops has been a military 
necessity down through the today’s 
fast-breaking changes make this flexibility 
doubly necessary. Also we should remem- 
ber that while strategic mobility is impor- 
tant, tactical mobility is no less so—from 
the Army’s air and ground vehicles to the 
“shank’s mare” of the “doughfoot.” 

The role of communications is an indis- 
pensable factor in the equation. I am sure 
there are none here who do not have a prob- 
lem in communications every day—actually 
communicating your thoughts and ideas to 
others, During the confusion and disorder 
naturally existing in the deadly business of 
kill or be killed, this problem from both the 
mechanical and human sides becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. In the conduct of mod- 
ern battle, it may well be decisive, for only 
by timely communication of his directives 
to his fighting forces can the commander’s 
will be brought to bear against the enemy. 
I might point out here, that one of our prin- 
cipal educational objectives is to turn out 
graduates who are trained in the art of per- 
sonal communication by emphasizing effec- 
tive speaking and writing throughout our 
instruction. 

Terrain while not so directly affected by 
technology as the other elements continues 
to be of ount importance and the 
countless variations of its effect on battle 
makes it an appropriate “denominator” in 
our equation. More than ever before, faulty 
choice, or enemy enforced acceptance of ter- 
rain for joining battle, as well as inadequate 
use of terrain features during the fighting, 
can be fatal. 

The final element is an intangible—lead- 
ership. It is the most important because it 
is the measure of the commander's ability 
to get men to do what he wants done be- 
cause they want to doit. The great captains 
of history have all had this ability as well 
as other well-known leadership qualities 
such as courage, knowledge, 
tegrity, and humility. 

stood 


on history's 
won by the fighting fury of their troops in 
spite of seemingly insurmountable odds, be- 
cause they had instilled their own uncon- 
querable spirit into their men—were all men 
of great moral courage. This is because the 
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only motivation which can sustain men un- 
der great stress and i is that of 
a spiritual or moral nature. Leaders such 
as these can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand—and, significantly, these leaders of 
moral courage have all had physical courage 
as well. Today’s military leader faces a chal- 
lenge significantly greater than those of yes- 
terday. For today, his knowledge must tran- 
scend the former purely military facets of 
leadership. He must understand ‘the po- 
litical, economic, and psychological aspects 
of the world in which we live, as well as the 
newly evolving technological aspects of war- 
fare. 

Real leaders also understand that the 
mental and psychological motivation of men 
who fight is all important. The fine cut- 
ting edge of the great battlefield units of 
history has been a composite of knowledge 
and training, reinforced by that all impor- 
tant nebulous factor, morale—morale com- 
posed of individual and unit pride, pride 
of service, personal confidence, and faith in 
its commanders. This mental and psycho- 
logical conditioning cannot be turned off 
and on like a water faucet. It must be de- 
veloped and nurtured during the so-called 
peacetime years in military units and especi- 
ally in the schools and colleges of the Army 


educational system so that it will always be - 


combat ready. From time immemorial, 
military discipline and combat readiness 
have been built on mutual respect and con- 
fidence between the leader and the led. 
Anything which lessens this confidence and 
respect, decreases our all-important combat 
effectiveness. Im t of esprit or 
pride of service impacts adversely on each 
loyal and dedicated fighting man and could 
well be detrimental to future commanders 
who must motivate and inspire men to fight 
and die for the Army’s ideals of service and 
sacrifice. This is because the catalyst which 
makes the battlefield equation work—is the 
will and determination of the fighting man— 
backed by the faith of his country. 

Now let us look at our equation in prac- 
tice at division level. The division com- 
mander in the vast future battle arena oper- 
ating under the concept of highly mobile, 
self-contained, hard-hitting units, must op- 
erate under the ever-present threat of enemy 
nuclear attack. His increased responsibility 
areawise over World War II, as a result of 
technological advances is shown here. Fire- 
power available to a single future division 
commander will be greater than that avail- 
able to all past division commanders, which 
of course, compounds the attendant prob- 
lems related to mobility, communications, 
terrain, and leadership.. More important, 
the terrific impact of nuclear weapons, as 
well as new type, conventional weapons, has 
reduced the all-important decision and re- 
action time of the commander to an abso- 
lute minimum. Therefore it follows that 
only the most highly motivated, dedicated, 
and well-trained officers can lead success- 
fully on future battlefields. 

I shall now discuss briefly the scope of our 
instructional mission. Our regular and as- 
sociate classes are the foundation of our 
instruction. The regular course of 38 weeks 
has an annual student strength of 750 stu- 
dents, which this year includes 81 allied of- 
ficers from 43 countries. This alltime high 
was made possible by the completion of J. 
Franklin Bell Hall, our new academic build- 
ing—which was dedicated a year ago. 

The associate course, of 16 weeks’ dura- 
tion, is presented twice each year, with each 
class numbering 400 officers. The present 
associate class, as did its counterpart last 
fall, contains about 45 National Guard and 
USAR officers on active duty for training 
status. The Officers, less 31 al- 
lied students from 10 countries, are career 
reservists and Regular Army. 

Because of its higher age limitations and 
biannual presentation, the associate class 


? 
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has proved to be extremely useful to all 
components are the Army in fulfilling mili- 
tary educational requirements. We consider 
it an excellent and necessary course, which 
neither competes with nor could replace 
the much longer regular course. Also gradu- 
ation from either the regular or associate 
class is identical for assignment purposes, 
promotion, and subsequent higher schooling. 

The special information course, hosted by 
the college for the first time last year, is 
a DA course sponsored by the Chief of In- 
formation. Each of these two courses pro- 
vided approximately 50 selected reserve com- 
ponent officers with a wide variety of author- 
itative information concerning current and 
future U.S. Army trends and developments. 
Last year’s courses were so successful that 
they are being continued again this year— 
as the “special orientation course’’—a more 
descriptive title. 

The college annually conducts separate 
1-week refresher courses for principal of- 
ficers of National Guard Divisions, Army Re- 
serve Divisions and Maneuver Area Com- 
mands, and Logistical Commands. The 
far-reaching value of these courses is in- 
dicated by the fact that commanding gen- 
erals and principal staff officers from an 
average of 21 National Guard Infantry Divi- 
sions, 6 National Guard Armored Divisions, 
22 Army Reserve Infantry Divisions, 24 Army 
Reserve Logistical Commands, and 2 Ma- 
neuver Area Commands, receive instruction 
annually at Fort Leavenworth on the latest 
tactical and administrative support doctrine 
to include new organizations and new weap- 
ons systems. 

The nuclear weapons employment course 
is a 5-week course which trains the “prefix 
5,” or nuclear weapons employment officer, 
for duty at general staff level. Additionally, 
this course provides a prototype course for 
the “prefix 5” instruction conducted by the 
Infantry, Artillery, Armor, Air Defense, En- 
gineer, and Chemical Schools. 

The SONWEC, or senior officers nuclear 
Weapons employment course, is designed to 
provide instruction for senior commanders 
and their principal staff officers in the tacti- 
cal and logistical doctrine, techniques, and 
procedures applicable in employing the 
Army’s nuclear weapons—to include training 
in the technical considerations and opera- 
tions involved. We believe this course also 
serves as an excellent advanced refresher 
course for senior personnel. Student reac- 
tion has been most gratifying, and I feel 
that this course is a valuable adjunct to any 
Officer’s military education. 

The allied preparatory course is designed 
to assist allied officers ordered to the regular 
course by developing their proficiency in 
military English, oral comprehension, and 
reading. It also presents some basic military 
intruction and orients them on U.S. Army 
organization and doctrine. 

The college started the fifth year of U.S. 
Army Reserve active duty for training at 
Fort Leavenworth, involving all six ZI 
armies, in 1958. This has given significant 
impetus to the U.S. Army Reserve school 
program as it affords additional classified 
instruction and also integrates the off- 
campus student body with the college itself. 


This brings these dedicated officers who are. 


graduating from the U.S. Army Reserve 
command and staff courses to Fort Leaven- 
worth for their fifth year of instruction and 
for their formal graduation. 

These nine major resident courses of study 
will graduate about 4,300 students this 
school year—with a rank spread of captain 
to major general in the Reserve component 
refresher courses and lieutenant colonel to 
lieutenant general in our SONWEC. 

We consider our allied officer program as 
one of our most important missions since 
it affords a golden opportunity not only to 
educate these allied officers in our military 
concepts but to further international un- 
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derstanding and good will by fostering allied 
contacts with the American way of life. 
Since 1908, 2,000 allied officers from 62 coun- 
tries have attended the college. At present 
we have 112 allied students from 43 coun~ 
tries—51 of whom come from countries 
which border on the Sino-Soviet dominated 
bloc. It is also significant that allied stu- 
dents at the college this year represent 
countries with a collective population of a 
billion and a half people—about half the 
population of the world—while 64 of these 
students come from the so-called under- 
developed countries of the Middle East and 
Africa. 

Now, in addition to our resident courses, 
our nonresident, or offcampus program, 
reaches over 15,000 students, most of whom 
come from that important element of our 
modern one army—the Reserve components. 
We take great pride in our close and con- 
tinuous association with these dedicated 
Americans and feel that the significant, 100 
percent, increase shown in the offcampus 
student enrollment is the result of our con- 
tinuing curriculum modernization. We con- 
sider this area highly important as it con- 
cerns the professional education of the top 
levels of leadership of the National Guard 
and Army Reserves. 

As you know, this nonresident mission is 
accomplished in several ways. For example, 
our extension course program which nor- 
mally takes 5 to 6 years, has actually been 
completed in less than 12 months of con- 
centrated work by several of our students. 

The college also supports the U.S.AR. 
schools with which you are familiar. This 
year 176 of these schools, covering the entire 
country, include command and general staff 
departments. These schools are staffed by 
Reserve officers not on active duty and 
supervised by appropriate corps command- 
ers. The college provides all instructional 
material, grades examinations, maintains 
student academic records, and furnishes 
staff advice to the various corps commanders 
and to the school commandants. Students 
in these Reserve school courses, as in the 
extension courses, are drawn from graduates 
of branch advanced courses. 

A refresher course has been prepared for 
nuclear weapons specialists and, in addition, 
staff training materials are made available to 
senior units of the Reserve components. 

In 1958 we also instituted a new corre- 
spondence course—‘the Leavenworth pre- 
paratory course”—to assist students in pre- 
paring for attendance at our resident 
courses. Although initially beamed towards 
Reserve component and technical and ad- 
ministrative service officers, it is interesting 
to note that the majority of this year’s 
regular and associate students, to include 
allied officers, availed themselves of this 
course. 

This year two new correspondence pro- 
grams are being instituted. First, a “short 
refresher course’’ is being made available to 
all graduates of the college, including allies, 
for the purpose of keeping our alumni up to 
date on new organization and doctrine; and 
second, a “nuclear weapons employment 
correspondence course,” which, when com- 
bined with a 2-week period of active duty 
for classified instruction, will train quali- 
fied nuclear weapons employment officers 80 
urgently required by our Reserve compo- 
nents. 

For both resident and nonresident instruc- 
tion, the red dots indicate the worldwide 
problem coverage of our present curricula 
which familiarizes the student with actual 
worldwide locales in which he may some day 
have to fight. The reduction of problem 
settings in Western Europe from 89 percent 
for the 1956-57 course to 11 percent for the 
current course indicates the trend of our 
present day global interest. 

We feel that this is a significant step in 
acquainting the student with the impact of 
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global politicomilitary implications, which 
are responsive to the continuing machina- 
tions of international communism. 

Note that the bar chart under “Forms of 
War” indicates. a 4-year reduction from 
almost 100 percent. to 35 percent which we 
consider a valid ratio of general war instruc- 
tion for the present. Of course this has 
been accompanied by increased instruction 
in situations short of general war such as 
Korea and the situations short of actual 
war—such as Lebanon. Thus, although our 
instruction adequately emphasizes the em-~- 
ployment of nuclear weapons, conventional 
warfare is also given appropriate emphasis. 

In addition to insuring that our grad- 
uates are fully capable of doing their as- 
signed duty upon graduation, we also must 
lay the foundation for their continuing 
future self-study and professional improve- 
ment. The long and tortuous path of mili- 
tary history is strewn with the bones of 
commanders who failed to keep abreast of 
their aft—and it is an art, not an exact 
science. It is an art which requires mental 
mobility and the thinking direction of the 
commander—not a set of “pat” solutions 
for any eventuality neatly wrapped, tied 
with a blue ribbon, and stored in his per- 
sonel “memory file” to be spewed out when 
a mental storage button is pushed. 

The necessity for keeping up to date is 
emphasized by advances in technology which 
are so “shrinking” the world and “com- 
pressing” time that they place military tac- 
tics in the realm once occupied exclusively 
by military strategy. This is all important 
in curriculum design, especially as we are 
the Army’s Senior Tactical School. Even 
though the Army officer does not engage in 
politics—and rightly so—he must under- 
stand the impact of political decisions on 
the overall practice of his art. For, more 
than ever, national policy decisions impact 
on the manner in which the tactical com- 
mander must eventually fight. For these 
reasons, it appears important that the think- 
ing of military men be considered in the 
councils of decision, and conversely that 
military men in authoritative positions fully 
understand the overall political ramifica- 
tions. 

It is generally conceded that the greatest 
battle since the dawn of history is for the 
mind, the heart, and the soul of man. The 
college is convinced that its military con- 
tribution must be toward a better way to 
use man—man who is the one constant in 
the equation of battlefield success. This, 
as I have indicated previously, requires the 
continuing development of the moral as well 
as the mental, physical, and psychological 
aspects of the student. 

In conclusion, history shows, that most 
unsuccessful battles are first lost in the mind 
of the commander before the battle. In 
this respect, I feel we all agree that the 
Communists have made considerable prog- 
gress in hawking their “ism” in the diploma- 
tic, economic, military, and opinion-forming 
market places of the world. We must nur- 
ture and strengthen our dual capability to 
fight the “frigid or flaming” war in either 
a conventional or nuclear context—as dictat- 
ed by the enemy’s moves on the vast chess- 
board of power politics. The enemy remains 
the determinant. And although I am con- 
vinced that history is a guide—not a god, 
all recorded history proves that tensions can 
best be lessened by negotiating from a posi- 
tion of strength. We must be strong and 
confident in support of a national purpose 
In which we all believe—we must accentuate 
the positive. We must be willing to fight for 


the privileges of Americanism, lest we lose 


the understanding of their values and thus 
through “mental and moral erosion” lose the 
freedom we now enjoy. The road to the de- 
cline of a civilization starts in the mind and 
in the moral fiber of its people. It is as 
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unsound to overestimate our ememy as. it 
is to underestimate him. We have the best 
“ism” in the world—Americanism—but it 
requires willing service and sacrifice together 
with a national determination to make it 
work. The citizen, particularly the soldier, 
must face the future with confidence—con- 
fidence born of belief in his own individual 
ability, the ability of his outfit, and the 
ability of his nation. Even more important, 
as individuals or as a nation, we cannot com- 
promise with principle. 

Those of us who are privileged, as mem- 
bers of the staff and faculty of the US. 
Army Command and General Staff College, 
with the awesome responsibility of molding 
the minds of our future leaders in the di- 
rection of progress feel not only a grave sense 
of duty, but a terrible sense of urgency as 
well. It is our sacred trust, our proud duty 
as soldiers, that the college—by the worth 
of its instruction, doctrine, and example— 
continue to furnish top battlefield leader- 
ship for our country. For as Carl Schurz has 
so truly said: “Ideals are like stars; you can- 
not reach out and touch them with your 
hands. But like the seafaring man on the 
desert of waters, you choose them as your 
guides, and in following them you reach 
your destiny.” If, God forbid, we must fight 
again, both sides will have fulfilled their 
destiny, but only one, the most highly dedi- 
cated, the most highly motivated and the 
best led, will have won victory—this is the 
mission of the USACGSC. 

Thank you. 





Federal School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a very potent and thought-provoking 
editorial which appeared in the Western 
Hills Press, Cheviot, Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
March 24, 1960: 

FEDERAL SCHOOL AID 


We reported last week that Purcell Coun- 
cil, Knights of Columbus, had adopted a 
resolution opposing Federal school aid leg- 
islation pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the grounds that it discrimi- 
nated against parochial and private school 
citizens. : 

The bill in question proposed a Federal 
grant of $20 per student per year for the 
purpose of school construction and teachers’ 
salaries. The resolution suggested that 
“students attending parochial and private 
schools be excluded from the count and an 
income tax credit in like amount be given 
to persons who send their children to such 
schools.” 

We would carry the Knights of Columbus’ 
suggestion a step further. Why not give 
all parents a $20 income tax credit for each 
schoolchild on presentation of a receipt 
for that amount paid as a special tuition 
assessment to a local school system, public 
or private? 

This would obviate the need for all Fed- 
eral school aid as now proposed, thereby 
eliminating the threat of Federal controls 
of education while assuring the schools of 
receiving the full amount of payments with- 
out the customary shrinkage of tax dollars 
returned to local communities via Wash- 
ington and State capitals. 
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Won’t work, huh? Toosimple and no pro- 
vision for bureaucrats, who, after all, in our 
scheme of things, are more important than 
students, teachers, and taxpayers. 





Yarborough Asks AEC To Come Clean 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
we who are Members of the House who 
represent districts which border on the 
Atlantic seaboard and the gulf coast, to- 
gether with Senators who represent At- 
lantic and Gulf Coast States, have be- 
come increasingly disturbed concerning 
proposals to dump radioactive waste close 
to our beaches in these areas. 

Many of us have reported these pro- 
posals to our people back home and I for 
one have told my people that I will op- 
pose any dumping of radioactive waste 
in our coastal waters until we can get un- 
qualified assurance from the Atomic 
Energy Commission that this radioactive 
material will not adversely affect the 
marine life, marine environment or our 
people. 

Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, of Texas, 
has forthrightly gone on record by chal- 
lenging the AEC to “prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt” that dumping radio- 
active waste in the gulf would not be 
harmful. I believe that Senator Yarsor- 
OUGH has expressed the deepest feeling of 
the overwhelming majority of Texans 
living close to the gulf—the people who 
could be most directly affected by an 
irresponsible plan of disposal of radio- 
active waste. 

The Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise has 
heartily commended Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH for his challenge to the AEC 
and has taken a cue from the Senator in 
stating: 

It’s now time for the Commission to come 
clean with the public, even if such honesty 
involves a confession of ignorance. 


I know the people of the Second Con- 
gressional District are pleased, as I am, 
that Senator Yarroroven is helping us 
lead this fight for the truth about dis- 
posal of radioactive waste material, and 
I would commend to the membership of 
the House the Beaumont Enterprise edi- 
torial of March 19, 1960, on this vitally 
important subject: 

Keep It Up, SENATOR 

Senator RaLPH YarsoroucnH is fully justi- 

fied in asking the Atomic Energy Commis- 





‘sion to “prove beyond the shadow of a 


doubt” that dumping atomic wastes in the 
Gulf of Mexico would be unharmful. 

And the millions of Texans he represents - 
in the upper Chamber of the National Leg- 
islature insist that he keep on demanding 
this proof. If satisfactory assurance can't 
be provided, the whole idea shouki be aban- 
doned. ; 

Yarroncovens said in a Senate speech that 
a study of atomic waste disposal at the 
AEC’s Oak Ridge, Tenn., plant indicated the 
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Housing Future for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, Congress has amended the 
Housing Act to provide better housing 
for the elderly. I wish to include here 
an excellent first-hand account of what 
can be done under these laws by Mr. 
Carl T. Mitnick, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders. 

This is the second in a series of arti- 
cles written for Ra} Henry, which ap- 
peared in more than a hundred news- 
papers throughout the country earlier 
this year. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of the Members: 

HovusiInGc FUTURE FOR THE AGED 
(By Carl T. Mitnick, president, National 
Association of Home Builders) 

One of the biggest developments in hous- 
ing in the 1960's will be an increase in the 
production of homes for retired people. 
Home builders have barely scratched the 
surface in meeting the need for such hous- 





We must, and I am convinced we will, build 
at least 100,000 more homes a year for older 
people during the next 10 years. This rock- 
bottom minimum of 1 million may well be 
exceeded. 

For one thing, it is just good bread and 
butter business for a builder to construct 
homes for senior citizens. They are the best 
risks, as a group, in the world. 

They know what their assets are, they know 
how to budget—and they know how to live 
within their means. 

Today, we have a certain percentage of the 
elderly who do not’ have the means to be 
self-supporting and must have institutional 
or family care. 

But, with social security benefits and the 
increasing trend toward pension plans, I be- 
lieve that very soon the elderly person with- 
out the income to support himself will not 
exist. 

The housing industry will do its part in 
building the homes the elderly need but the 
Government must provide some of the neces- 
sary vehicles. Above ali, this means put- 
ting into effect title II of the 1959 Housing 
Act. This part of the law contains the pro- 
vision on housing for the elderly—but they 
have never been implemented. 

For instance, this unused section includes 
a@ program of FHA insurance for rental hous- 
ing for retired persons. It does little good 
to have a law on which the “go” sign is 
witheld. 

Congress raised from 60 to 62 the age at 
which an elderly person could qualify for this 
type of rental housing. To my mind, that 
was a mistake. I would like to see the age 
limit lowered to 60. 

Home builders need, too, more statistics 
and research in the field if they are to plan 
wisely for housing older people. The Gov- 
ernment could provide a helping hand here. 

President Eisenhower has shown a special 
interest in this overall area by the appoint- 
ment of an Advisory Committee on Housing 
the Elderly, of which I am proud to be a 
member, and the calling of a White House 
Conference on the Aging in Jan 


, 


uary 1961. 
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I would expect the executive department to 
follow through with needed tools, or why 
set up the committees in the first place? 

Up to now, most of the housing for the 
elderly has been single unit homes. They 
will continue to be built. But there will be 
a vast increase in multiunit dwellings for 
persons of 60 or over. There will be both 
high-rising apartment houses and garden 
type structures. 

These multiunit structures will, for the 
most part, be built in the heart of cities, 
replacing blighted and slum areas. Some 
will be rental units. 

One thing I have found in building for 
the elderly—they understandably like living 
where they have roots. They want to live, 
when possible, within easy reach of their 
children and grandchildren. 

It is my experience also that the elderly 
do not want to be entirely segregated. They 
enjoy living in a community in which there 
are younger people. 

At North Cape May, N.J., where I have 
built 1,550 homes, 925 of them are occupied 
by retired people. The seniors enjoy the 
younger families with children, with whom 
they strike up warm friendships. And I’ve 
noticed the elder women welcome a chance to 
do some babysitting again. ; 

Although there will be a vast increase in 
senior housing in these next 10 years, the 
units themselves will not be too different 
from other homes. It is my experience that 
a retired person does not want a home that 
everyone can see from the front door has a 
stamp: “For the Older Person.” 

As to size, I believe apartments will range 
from efficiencies to one and two bedroom 
units. Single homes will run to two or three 
bedrooms, for all want a place for the chil- 
dren when they come to visit and many like 
@ room that can double as a little den or a 
bedroom. 

The big increase in elderly housing will 
come in low-cost units but there will be a 
selection to meet larger purses. I’ve said it 
is sound business for the builder to build for 
the elderly. Let me give you some figures 
to show why I say this. 

I have studied the case histories of 393 re- 
tired persons over 60 who bought modest 
houses, ranging in price from $5,490 to $11,000 
that I built. 

Of these, 109 or 27.7 percent paid for their 
homes, Another 85 or 21.6 percent paid off 
their mortgage in 5 years or less. Ninety- 
six or 24.4 percent paid 40 percent down and 
took a conventional mortgage. Only 59 or 
15 percent made a down payment as low as 
10 percent and a mere 44, or 11.3 percent, had 
@ maximum mortgage. 

In the 393 cases, there was but one de- 
fault—a relative broke a promise of financial 
help. In this case, we took back the property 
and returned the money. I believe the rec- 
ord explains why builders like doing busi- 
ness with senior citizens. 

The evidence from NAHB clinics and re- 
gional conferences is that the increase in 
housing for the elderly will be nationwide in 
the sixties. Homebuilders in every part of 
the country will do their part. It is incon- 
ceivable to me that the Government would 
merely give lipservice to the challenge at 
hand. 





The Late Honorable Russell V. Mack 
SPEECH 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 
Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, with a 


heart filled with sadness, I with others 
join in paying a brief but sincere tribute 
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to our esteemed colleague and friend, the 
Honorable RussELL V. Mack of Wash- 
ington. His passing was saddening and 
shocking to us all and evidence of the 
very transitory nature of life, indeed. 

I admired Russett Mack immensely 
and valued his friendship greatly. We 
came to the Congress together—both of 
us being Members of the class of the 80th 
Congress—and for a time our offices 
were adjoining. I learned to know Rus- 
SELL Mack soon after coming to Congress 
and I always respected and admired him 
greatly. There was no more dedicated 
and devoted Member of the Congress 
than the gentleman from Washington. 
He was a conscientious and faithful rep- 
resentative of the people—of his district, 
State, and Nation. 

Although we were of opposite political 
parties we cooperated on many matters, 
particularly in the area of public works— 
which he especially championed. 

I know that my wife joins me in ex- 
pressing sympathy to Mrs. Mack in her 
bereavement. 





A High Price To Pay for Public Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Buffalo Courier-Express, Buffalo, 
N.Y., on March 21, 1960, regarding Rep- 
resentative KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN’S pro=- 
test to the two public relations jobs cre- 
ated by the Postmaster General in con- 
nection with the Department’s drive to 
halt the use of the mails for sending ob- 
scene literature. ’ 

I am happy to comment that my col- 
league on the Post Office Committee, Mrs. 
GRANAHAN, is very active in behalf of 
postal and Federal employees. We are 
all aware of the great menace that has 
invaded our mails in the way of porno- 
graphic material, and she was selected 
to head the subcommittee which concerns 
itself with these matters. 


Mrs. GRANAHAN is doing a superb job 
in this field as witnessed by the nation- 
wide coverage she has received in recent 
months. 
stone unturned in seeking to eradicate 
this menace from our mails. 

The editorial follows: 

A HicH Price To Pay ror Pusiic RELATIONS 


Representative KaTHRYN E, GRANAHAN, 
Pennsylvania Democrat, makes a pretty 
strong argument when she characterizes the 
hiring of two Republican women for two es- 
pecially tailored jobs in the Post Office De- 
partment as “pure political patronage.” 

Her fire was directed at Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield for hiring Mrs, Mae 
Simpson, widow of a Republican Congress- 
man, and Mrs. Carroll D. Kearns, wife of @ 
Pennsylvania Republican Congressman, at 
$50 a day to do work which easily could be 
handled by almost any employee in the De- 
partment. 


Specifically the two women will speak be- 





fore women’s clubs seeking information on 


I am sure she will leave no 
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. GRANAHAN said: 
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the department’s drive to halt the sending 
of obscene material through the mails. 

In denouncing the hirings, Representative 
“T am appalled that Post- 
master General Summerfield, while seeking 
a postal rate increase and fighting for a small 
wage boost for rank-and-file post office 
workers, would put these women on the pay- 
roll.” 

Unquestionably the Postmaster General 
will find it difficult to convince Congress that 
he needs additional funds when he can afford 
to spend $50 a day for the unneeded services 
of two novice employees. 





Time for Action 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RANDALL S. HARMON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. HARMON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include the following article: 

TIME FoR ACTION 


There is no longer any question that the 
helicopter has finally achieved technical 
maturity and is ready to take its proper 
place as a strong, full-fledged member of the 
air-transport team. Development of turbine 
powerplants has produced substantial oper- 
ating economies, boosted load capacity, and 
speed. 

Operating expenses will be cut about in 
half. Today’s largest piston transport heli- 
copter can carry about 15 passengers at a 
cost of 20 cents a mile for each passenger. 
The turbine helicopter and other VTOL air- 
craft will be able to handle a minimum of 
25 passengers at a cost of 10 cents a passen- 
ger mile or less. 

_The American Legion has a strong interest 
in the progress of the helicopter manu- 
facturing and transport industry. One of 
the most important handicaps to bringing 
the advantages of the helicopters to full 
fruition is the lack of municipal planning 
for adequate landing areas—heliports and 
helistops. 

During the 1958 convention in Chicago the 
Legion adopted a strong resolution. One 
clause stated: 

“In some municipalities ordinances and 
regulations have been adopted in such a way 
as to prohibit the landing of helicopters 
within the municipal limits and prohibit 
the flight of helicopters beneath a certain 
minimum altitude while over municipal 
limits, thus depriving the citizens of those 
municipalities of the great benefits offered 
by the helicopters.” 

“The American Legion * * * does recom- 
mend that we nationally encourage our posts 
to support the adoption of only such ordi- 
nances and regulations as will give the heli- 
copter freedom to serve our communities and 
as will not unduly restrict the establishment 
of heliports and the operation of heli- 
copters.” 

Certainly these words can be repeated to- 
day, and much has been done to encourage 
helicopter operations. 

The US. Senate last year unanimously 
passed a joint House and Senate resolution 
calling for a survey of the District of Co- 
lumbia for the purpose of recommending 
sites for helicopters. The resolution has not 
yet come to a vote in the House, so nothing 
has been done about the study. 

There is an imperative need that action 
be taken by the House so that this survey 


_ can get underway. Its usefulness goes far 
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beyond the needs of Washington, D.C. The 
Nation’s Capital is typical of major metro- 
politan centers that need and eventually 
must have adequate helicopter service. The 
findings of the inexpensive survey could 
serve as a model for other cities. 

The heliport problem has been studied by 
the Federal Aviation Agency in its Project 
Hummingbird. Lt. Col. Fred Goodwin, an 
Army helicopter expert on loan to FAA, 
states: 

“The greatest problem is heliports or land- 
ing area complexes within the metropolitan 
areas. You can’t build just one big heliport 
in the middle of the city, because if these 
commuter, interurban and short-haul or 
feeder line systems are all feeding into this 
area, they will soon saturate even the largest 
heliport conceivable. 

“This then calls for some national stand- 
ards and a complete nationwide education 
program covering the need for more liberal 
zoning laws. * * *” 

The requirement for sound, forward-look- 
ing planning for helicopter service to our 
cities goes far beyond its primary impact 
as a prime transport tool. The civil defense 
uses of the helicopter are incalculable, This 
has been recognized by the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization which offers State 
civil defense organizations the right to pur- 
chase a helicopter, with the Federal Govern- 
ment picking up half the cost. 

Military experts have stated that only the 
helicopter can perform many of the emer- 
gency evacuation tasks if our cities should 
be attacked. 

Finally, there has come strong support of 
helicopter landing facilities from Represent- 
ative RANDALL S. HarMon of Indiana. Rep- 
resentative HarMon has introduced legisla- 
tion in the House calling for the inclusion 
of a helicopter landing area on top of the 
new House Office Building now under con- 
struction. The essman said that the 
heliport would be invaluable for getting busy 
Congressmen to and from airports in the 
Washington area, particularly the Dulles In- 
ternational Airport in Virginia which is now 
under construction. And the Dulles airport 
designers have already made provision for 
the construction of four helicopter landing 
areas, 

The tide is running swiftly in favor of 
appropriate legislation so that we can have 
the advantage of the helicopter. But time 
is running out equally eet The time for 
action is now. 





Forty-second Anniversary of the Inde- 
pendence of the Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday, March 27, marked the 42d an- 
niversary of the independence of the 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic. This 
occasion is important for many reasons, 
but especially because it serves to re- 
mind us once again, as we always need 
to be reminded, that the Soviet Union 
continues to hold in subjection millions 
on millions of people who deserve to be 
free and have a right to be free, and in 
whose freedom we in America have a 
deep and abiding stake. 
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Although the Soviet Union has paid 
lipservice to this burning desire for inde- 
pendence on the part of 10 million peo- 
ple of Byelorussia by incorporating them 
into the Soviet Union as a separate 
republic, no one of course is fooled into 
thinking that this preecedure really rep- 
resents anything but complete subjection 
to the Communist dictatorship. 

Forty-two years ago, on March 25, 
1918, the people of Byelorussia, first tast- 
ed freedom after decades of oppression 
and tyranny under the czars. But this 
freedom was short lived. After 2 short 
years the flame of freedom was extin- 
guished and the earlier tyranny of the 
czars was replaced by the darkness of an 
ever more vicious tyranny of Soviet 
communism. 

Mr. Speaker, in spite of these unhappy 
events, the hope of freedom still lives on 
in the memory of the people of Byelorus- 
sia and I join with them today on this 
42d anniversary in hoping that the day 
will not be far away when freedom will 
come again to the Byelorussian people. 





Seventh President at Wyoming Seminary, 
Kingston, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Record, Friday, March 
25, 1960: 





SEMINARY INAUGURAL 


This afternoon at 2:30, Benjamin Hopkins 
Moses will be inaugurated as seventh presi- 
dent of Wyoming Seminary at ceremonies 
in Kingston Methodist Church. When Mr. 
Moses accepts the badge of office from Z. 
Platt Bennett, president of the school’s board 
of trustees, his name will be officially linked 
with those of a select company of adminis- 
trators which the 115-year-old school has 
been fortunate to attract to its service. 


The talent he has displayed as an adminis- 
trator at Syracuse University, Harpur Col- 
lege, and Yale University indicates that Mr, 
Moses has those qualities of leadership de- 
manded by the exacting task of educating 
American young people. In addition to his 
25 years’ administrative experience, Mr. Moses 
has another important quality which rec- 
ommends him to the post. As a graduate 
of Wyoming Seminary, he is familiar with 
the history and traditions of the institution 
and can be depended upon to perpetuate 
those ideals which have helped raise it to. 
the front rank of private secondary schools. 


A native of the neighboring county of 
Lackawanna, Mr. Moses entered Wyoming 


- Seminary during the presidency of the late 


Dr. Levi L. Sprague. As a student, he came 
to know both President Emeritus Wilbur H. 
Fleck; then dean, and his immedate succes- 
sor, Ralph W. Decker, who also was a student 
in the school at that time. ‘ 
With sincere wishes for a long and suc- 
cessful tenure, the community takes pleas- 
ure in welcoming Benjamin Hopkins Moses 
as seventh president of Wyoming Seminary. 
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U.S. War Heroes To Revisit French 
Battlefields 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, more than 200 members of the 
Army and Navy Legion of Valor, includ- 
ing wives and children, plan to leave 
Boston by plane on September 2, 1960, 
for visits to London, Paris, and the 
French battlefields—and perhaps also 
West Germany, Belgium, Italy, and 
Greece. : 

The Legion of Valor was formed in 
1890 by Civil War Veterans who had 
been recipients of America’s most hon- 
ored military decoration, the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. Following 
World War I, its charter was amended 
to admit as members holders of the DSC 
and Navy Cross. Its present national 
commander is Col. Paul H. Hines of West 
Roxbury. The organization will hold its 
70th national convention in Boston 
shortly .before leaving for Europe on 
September 2. 

I include as part of my remarks a 
statement by National Commander Paul 
H. Hines about this trip, which I feel 
sure will be of interest to Members of 
Congress and others: 

STATEMENT BY Pau. H. Hines or West Rox- 
BURY, NATIONAL COMMANDER OF THE ARMY 
AND Navy LEGION OF VALOR, REGARDING THE 
Trip ABROAD Next SEPTEMBER BY MEMBERS 
OF THAT ORGANIZATION 
The Army and Navy Legion of Valor has 

been invited by the Greek Government to 

visit Greece during ‘its trip to Europe in 

September, according to an announcement 

by its national commander, Col. Paul Hines. 

The Legion of Valor is composed of holders 

of the Congressional Medal of Honor, Dis- 

tinguished Service Cross, and the Navy 

Cross, the three highest American awards 

for valor in face of the enemy in time of war. 

More than 200 members of the Legion of 
Valor, including wives and children, have 
already made reservations to make the 
European tour. According to its present 
schedule the delegation will leave Boston by 
plane on September 2 for a 2 weeks sojourn 
at London, Paris, and the French battlefields 
on which most of the members won their 
honors. 

If the plans of the President's People-to- 
People Committee, sponsors of the tour, ma- 
terialize the group will also visit West Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Italy and in view of the 
invitation received from the Greek Govern- 
ment will probably also journey to Athens, 
Greece. 

The invitation to visit Greece, transmitted 
through Alexis S. Liatis, Ambassador of 
Greece at Washington, reads as follows: 
“This Royal Embassy has been informed that 
members of the Army and Navy Legion of 
Valor are planning a trip to Europe this 
forthcoming summer. Therefore, I have 
been requested to extend, on behalf of the 
General Staff of Greece, an invitation to the 
Army and Navy Legion of Valor to include 
Greece in the schedule of their proposed 
trip to Europe.” 

“May I suggest,” says the letter to Com- 
mander Hines, “that you further contact di- 
rectly Lt. Gen. A. Frondistis, chief of the 
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general staff, through the U.S. Embassy in 
Athens, for all necessary arrangements and 
further details.” 

Hines also announced that the British 
Legion, the veteran servicemen’s organization 
of Great Britain, has invited the Legion of 
Valor to partake of its hospitality during its 
stay in England. Among its members are 
the holders of the Victoria Cross, the highest 
military honor awarded by that nation. 

High among the hopes of the leaders of the 
Legion of Valor is that Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, its most famous member, now re- 
cuperating from an adominal operation at a 
New York hospital, will have recovered suffi- 
ciently to make the trip. MacArthur is one 
of the few general officers: holding the DSC, 
awarded to him during World War I for 
courage and bravery over and above the call 
of duty. 

Prior to its “jump off” for Europe in 
September, the Legion of Valor will hold 
its 70th national 3-day convention in 
Boston. Members will be here from all sec- 
tions of the Nation. The organization was 
formed in 1890 by Civil War holders of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. Following 
World War I its charter was amended to ad- 
mit as members holders of the DSC and 
Navy Cross. 





Hon. Russell V. Mack 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
the death of my warm friend Russe. 
Mack of Washington has come as a 
great shock to me. RUSSELL MAcK and 
I came to the 80th Congress together, 
and we became members of the House 
Public Works Committee at the same 
time in 1947. Throughout the years, 
we developed an intimate acquaintance. 

RuSssELL Mack was a Skillful legislator, 
patient and always objective. His rea- 
soning was never disturbed by impul- 
siveness nor was it ever motivated from 
prejudice. He possessed the great at- 
tribute of leadership and was a man of 
refinement, poise and warm demeanor. 
He always had a well-founded knowl- 
edge of the legislative matters that he 
dealt with, and this fact accounted for 
his capable leadership and legislative 
skill. 

As a member of the House Public 
Works Committee, Russert Mack la- 
bored continuously in support of legis- 
lation which has brought about the 
multibillion dollar development of the 
great Columbia River Valley in the 
Northwest. This multipurpose program 
means so much to the people of that 
area in terms of flood control navigation, 
power development, and conservation of 
the soil and forests. He has also effec- 
‘tively supported legislative measures for 
needed development of the rivers and 
harbors throughout the Nation. All of 
these splendid contributions will stand 
as a monument to his long and distin- 
guished service on our committee and 
in this House. 

RUSSELL. MACK’s passing at this time 
is a source of profound shock, grief, and 
sorrow to all of us who knew him here. 
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Indeed, a great statesman has passed 
from this scene. At this time, we pay 
our personal tribute to RussELL Mack 
for his great legislative career, and we 
extend to his dear wife, Laura, our 
heartfelt sympathy and _ personally 
share with her in this great loss. 





Foreign Bid for Electric Locomotives 
Contract for Panama Canal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I submit for print- 
ing in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp some self-explanatory material 
bearing on the award of a contract for 
electric mules for the locks of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

I know nothing whatsoever about the 
American low bidder in this case but 
the telegram I received from the con- 
cern in question prompted my inquiry 
to the Secretary of the Army and I in- 
clude that along with Mr. Brucker’s 
reply. 

I believe there will be widespread in- 
terest in this matter among those Mem- 
bers—and I beiieve there are many of 
them here in the House—who have had 
incidents of this nature affecting firms in 
their own districts. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
the Panama Canal, of the House Com- 


mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisher-. 


ies, I was, of course, very interested in 
the Ohio firm’s protest and in getting the 
facts about it. I should point out, how- 
ver, that I acted on this without con- 
sulting the other members of the subcom- 
mittee, so it should be clearly understood 
I did so in my capacity as Representative 
from a heavily industrialized congres- 
sional district and not as chairman of 
the subcommittee. ; 

The correspondence referred to is as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., March 16, 1960. 
Subject: Procurement of 39 towing locomo- 
tives by Panama Canal Company. 
Hon. Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Your assistance sought in communicating 
with Army Secretary Brucker and Panama 
Canal Company urging subject contract not 
be awarded to foreign bidder at the expense 
of American public interest. 

We understand decision on this procure- 
ment imminent and feel it imperative that 
the Canal Company and its sole stockholder, 
Secretary Brucker, give full and proper con- 
sideration to all factors bearing on the pub- 
lic interest, which we believe dictates this 
procurement be awarded the lowest domes- 
tic bidder, Plymouth Locomotive Works of 
the Fate-Root-Heath Co., a small business. 

To date the SBA, Commerce Department, 
and House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness have written Army Secretary Brucker, 
Army Assistant Secretary Roderick, and the 
Canal Company citing relevant portions 
Executive Order 10582 (Buy American Act) 
pertaining to preferential treatment for 
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small business and authority to reject for- 
eign bids not consistent with the national 
interest. 

To summarize pertinent arguments 
briefly: 

In addition to Plymouth two major sub- 
contractors are also small businesses: Cul- 
len-Friestadt Co., of Chicago, and Jackson 
Gear of Pittsburgh. 

Most of the materials for Plymouth Loco- 
motive will come from Critical surplus labor 
areas of Pittsburgh, Buffalo and Detroit. 

This procurement would provide over 1 mil- 
lion direct manhours of employment for 
American labor. 

Funds recaptured through Federal, State 
and local taxes alone will more than offset 
price differential between the bids of Ply- 
mouth and Mitsubishi of Japan. 

Also consider it extremely important all 
concerned authorities recognize that Ply- 
mouth is the only remaining American com- 
pany devoting its principal efforts to the 
design, engineering, and production of in- 
dustrial locomotives of the size and type 
required in this procurement. 

Plymouth has been building industrial 
locomotives since 1908 and has supplied over 
1,000 to the U.S. Government, many of 
which are still in use today. 

In recognition of Plymouth’s specialized 
‘Industrial capability, Army Transportation 
Corps has placed considerable dependence on 
Plymouth’s facilities in its war mobilization 
plans. 

The vital importance of the Canal Zone to 
U.C. commerce, shipping, and national de- 
fense certainly is of significant public inter- 
est, especially since these new towing loco- 
motives are expected to have a useful life of 
nearly 40 years, therefore making access to 
an assured American source of supply for 
spare parts, maintenance and servicing, a 
most important consideration. 

It has been repeatedly acknowledged by 
responsible Canal Company officials and the 
Army that the Plymouth proposal is the 
most acceptable and responsive to the needs 
of the canal operation. 

Considering the above we believe you will 
agree that awarding of this procurement to 
Plymouth is the only decision consistent 

' with the best public interest. 

» We respectfully request your expression 
of interest in this matter be directed to Sec- 
retary Brucker and the Panama Canal Com- 
pany. 

Mr. J. Laspia, our Washington representa- 
tive, may be called at Sterling 3-8555. 

MILES CHRISTIAN, 
Vice President, Plymouth Locomo- 
tive Works, Plymouth Ohio, 
Marcu 17, 1960. 
The Honorable Wiper M. BrucKER, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Brucker: It has been called to 
my attention that a Japanese firm is the 
low bidder to the Panama Canal Company 
for 39 towing locomotives and 3 cranes 
to be used in locking ships through the 
canal. As chairman of the Subcommittee 
on the Panama Canal of the House Com- 

_ mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
IT am, of course, interested in seeing to it 
that the Canal Company operates efficiently 
and economically. However, as a Member 
of Congress who has had this same situation 
occur time after time to firms in my own 

district, I am deeply concerned over the 
practice of awarding multimillion dollar 


_ contracts. by our Federal Government to for- 
| eign firms when domestic concerns and their 
| @mployees can perform the same work at 


_ reasonable cost. 
_ _Can you tell me how far, if at all, the bid 
| Of the Plymouth Locomotive Works of 


$4,741,867 exceeds the differential required 
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under the Buy-American Act? Are there 
other factors which should be taken into 
consideration, such as the availability of 
spare parts and the prospects for mainte- 
nance know-how over the many years that 
these electric mules could be expected to 
remain in use? It is my understanding that 
the Small Business Administration, the De- 
partment of Commerce and the House Select 
Committee on Small Business have all in- 
tervened in this matter on the side of the 
lowest responsible American bidder. Is that 
correct? 

Could I have an early report on this matter 
so that if the subcommittee were to desire 
to take up this matter it could be done 
prior to the awarding of any contract? 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. JoHN B.) 
SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District of 
Missouri. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1960. 
The Honorable Lzonor K, SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: Your letter of March 
17, 1960, to the Secretary of the Army in re- 
gard to the invitation for bids for towing 
locomotives and cranes to be used at the 
Panama Canal has been referred to me for 
reply. 

An invitation for bids to supply 39 towing 
locomotives and $ cranes was issued by the 
Panama Canal Company in December 1959. 
The low bid received was submitted by Mit- 
subishi Shoji Kaisha, Ltd.; in the amount of 
$3,829,900. The next low bidder was the 
Plymouth Locomotive Works in the amount 
of $4,741,867, International General Elec- 
tric was third bidding $5,170,200 and Fair- 
banks Morse bid $7,152,111. 

This procurement is subject to the Buy 
American Act and the invitation for bids 
contained a provision that for evaluation 
purposes the following amounts would be 
added to ‘bids proposing manufacture out- 
side the United States: (a) $115,000 to cover 
additional costs of inspection and increased 
administrative costs; (b) 10 percent to the 
total bid price; and (c) 6 percent of the 
total price if the lowest responsive bidder 
offering domestic materials will produce sub- 
stantially all such materials in areas of sub- 
stantial unemployment as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

The Plymouth Locomotive Works has ad- 
vised since the opening of the bids that all 
component parts of the locomotives will be 
manufactured in areas of substantial unem- 
ployment. Applying all three additives 
specified in the invitation the evaluated bid 
of the Japanese firm would be $4,557,684, or 
somewhat in excess of $184,000 less than the 
Plymouth bid. 

Detailed comparison and evaluation of the 
bids have not yet been completed by the 
Panama Canal Company. Concurrently 
careful study is being given to the terms of 
the Buy American Act and the implementing 
Executive order and regulations to deter- 
mine whether there is any basis for award 
to the low domestic bidder ‘notwithstanding 
the comparatively favorable price quoted by 
the foreign bidder. These studies include 
consideration whether award to the domestic 
bidder is necessary in the national interest 
from a security standpoint or whether such 
award would not be inconsistent with the 
public interest as that phrase is used in 
Executive Order No. 10582. I assure you 
that all relevant factors, including those dis- 

in your letter, will be carefully 
weighed before an award is made. 
Sincerely yours, 
Grorcr H. Ropericr, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (FM). 
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Fiscal Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Economists’ National Committee on 
Monetary Policy has just issued a state- 
ment signed by its 54 members, which I 
recommend for careful consideration by 
the Congress: 

Support URGED, FOR FeperaAL SurRPLUs, Dest 

REDUCTION, AND A FULL GOLD STANDARD 


We, the undersigned, members of the 
Economists’ National Committee on Mone- 
tary Policy, urge firm support for a program 
of Federal surplus and public debt reduc- 
tion such as that proposed by the President 
in his budget message to Congress on Jan- 
uary 18, 1960. 

The President’s call to financial responsi- 
bility, hopefully sounded for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, is already drawing 
fire, within and without Congress, both 
openly and directly as well as furtively and 
indirectly. There is acute danger that these 
recommended steps toward efficient manage- 
ment of the public purse may be further 
frustrated in the sectionalism, partisanship, 
and turmoil of an election year. For this 
reason, we believe it of paramount impor- 
tance to understand, and to act in the light 
of, the following facts: 

Our national debt has increased approxi- 
mately 13 fold since abandonment of the 
gold standard in March 19383—from $21.4 bil- 
lion as of March 1933, to over $291.5 billion 
as of January 28, 1960. During this time 
the population of the United States has risen 
by approximately 42.4 percent—from 125,- 
690,000 in 1933 to 179,013,000 as of Decem~ 
ber 1959. 

This accumulation of debt, resulting from 
deficit spending of the National Govern- 
ment, has been a potent cause of the loss 
approximating 58 percent in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar since 1939, as meas- 
ured by the index of wholesale prices. 

Long continued living beyond its current 
means by our National Government is evi- 
denced in part by the huge volume of Treas- 
ury securities held by Federal Reserve and 
commercial banks, and serving artificially 
to enhance bank reserves and lending po- 
tential in terms of depreciating money. 

By stimulating lending and borrowing in 

this and other ways, without corresponding 
increase in the savings of the people, and, 
by competing with business for the use of 
these savings through its own extensive de- 
mands upon the capital market, the fiscal 
policy of our Government has contributed 
greatly to the present tightening of credit 
and the rise of interest rates. 
_ This tightening of credit and higher cost 
of money, natural results of the demand for 
capital increasing faster than its supply 
through savings, very generally accompany 
rapid advances in prices and costs. These 
results cannot be legislated away, either for 
Government, or for businesses and individ- 
uals. In the long run they can be corrected 
only by reversing the above process—that is, 
by encouraging savings and by keeping gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental demands 
upon the capital markets within the limits 
of these savings. Interest rates, like other 
prices, are subject to the forces of supply 
and demand, 

It follows that strict control of the public 
debt, involving retirement when possible 
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from budgetary surpluses, is essential for 
protecting the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, easing credit stringercy, moderating 
interest rates, and permitt.ag progress to- 
ward a sound , credit, and fiscal 
structure at the base of which a full gold 
standard, at the present statutory rate, 
should be instituted and maintained. 

Charles C. Arbuthnot, professor emeritus, 
Western Reserve University; Willard E. 
Atkins, professor emeritus, New York Uni- 
versity; John W. Beck, Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia; James Wash Bell, professor 
emeritus, Northwestern University; H. H. 
Beneke, professor emeritus, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio; William A. Berridge, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York 
City; Frederick A. Bradford, Lehigh Uni- 
versity; Grant I. Butterbaugh, University of 
Washington; Wilbur P. Calhoun, professor 
emeritus, University of Cincinnati; Cecil C. 
Carpenter, University of Kentucky; Lewis E. 
Davids, Sr., University of Georgia; Bernard 
W. Dempsey, S. J., Marquette University; 
Raymond de Roover, Boston College; Lev. E. 
Dobriansky, Georgetown University; James 
Cc. Dolley, the University of Texas; Fred R. 
Fairchild, professor emeritus, Yale Uni- 
versity; Roy L. Garis, University of Southern 
California; Alfred P. Haake, economic con- 
sultant, Largo, Florida; Donald M. Halley, 
Tulane University; E. C. Harwood, director, 
American Institute for Economic Research; 

H. Hobart, professor emeritus, High 
Point College; John Thom Holdsworth, the 
University of Miami; Harold Hughes, Grove 
City College; Frederic A. Jackson, Morgan 
State College; Robert V. Jones, Chicago, Il.; 
Emil Kauder, Illinois Wesleyan University; 
James H. Kelleghan, economic consultant, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Donald L. Kemmerer, University of Illinois; 
Arthur Kemp, Claremont Men’s College; J. L. 
Leonard, essor emeritus, University of 
Southern California; A. Wilfred May, execu- 
tive editor, the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle; faculty member, New School for 
Social Research, New York; Constantine E. 
McGuire, Geneva, N.Y.; David H. McKinley, 
the Pennsylvania State University; Austin 
S. Murphy, Canisius College; Russell M. 
Nolen, University of Illinois; Melchior Palyi, 
Chicago, Ill; W. A. Paton, University of 
Michigan; Robert T. Patterson, American In- 
stitute for Economic Research; Clyde W. 
Phelps, University of Southern California; 
Chester A. Phillips, the State University of 
Iowa; Charies L, Prather, the University. of 
Texas; Leland Rex Robinson, New York City; 
Martin E. Rooney, North Texas State College; 
Olin Glenn Saxon, Yale University; Charles 
Schertenleib, Georgetown University; Arthur 
QO. Sharron, Duquesne University; Murray W. 
Shields, University of Florida; Walter E. 

, professor emeritus, New York Univer- 
sity; Gilbert R. Stonesifer, Mount Union Col- 
lege; James B. Trant, dean and professor 
emeritus, Louisiana State University; Rufus 
S. Tucker, Westfield, N.J.; V. Orval Watts, 
economic consultant, Altadena, Calif.; Ed- 
ward J. Webster, professor emeritus, Ameri- 
can International College; G. Carl Wiegand, 
Southern Illinois University. .« 





The Late Honorable Russell V. Mack 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 


passing of Russe. V. Mack we have lost 
a@ very companionable colleague and a 
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sincere, extremely capable legislator; and 
personally I have lost a close personal 
friend. 

It has been my pleasure to have known 
Russett Mack for many years. As a 
legislator he had the happy faculty of 
fighting hard for what -he believed but 
never, even in the hottest debates, did he 
ever stoop to personal. accusations. 

He was a most unusual and extremely 
kind individual. In my legislative and 
social experience with him, I cannot re- 
eall ever hearing him pass an unkind 
remark about any" individual. If he 
could not say something good about 
them, he kept his own counsel. 

We are all saddened by this sudden 
taking of our colleague, and I wish to 
extend my personal sympathy to his be- 
reaved wife, Laura. 





Political Medicine Says AMA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
following editorial that appeared in the 
February 26, 1960, issue of “The Peo- 
ple’s Voice” of Helena, Mont.: 

Tuis Time AMA Is Cairne It “POoLrricaL 
MEDICINE” 


A decade ago the American Medical As- 
sociation succeeded in killing prepaid na- 
tional health insurance for all Americans 
by labelling the Murray-Wagner-Dingell en- 
abling legislation as “socialized medicine”. 

That time, by a million-dollar Madison 
Avenue campaign of fear and smear, they 
delayed the day when the United States 
would join all other major nations of the 
world in providing its people with an in- 
surance program to meet medical and hos- 
pital costs of illnesses. The fact that Mur- 
ray-Wagner-Dingell was in no wise related 
to “socialized medicine” did not deter the 
AMA in its massive resistance. Facts went 
out the window in the brain-washing blitz- 
kreig AMA unleashed upon the American 
public. 

Today another threat to the AMA’s “all 
the patient can pay” philosophy looms in the 
Forand bill (H.R. 4700), to provide prepaid 
hospital, surgical, and convalescent home 
costs for Americans retired on Social Secu- 
rity. 

The Forand bill, like Murray-Wagner- 
Dingell, like the National Tuberculosis Act, 
like Social Security itself, finds Mid-Vic- 
torian oriented AMA again mounting the 
hustings to spread far and wide dire predic- 
tions for the future should H.R. 4700 become 
law. This “Political Medicine Is Bad Medi- 
cine”, a new pamphlet by the AMA pon- 
tificates. Furthermore, say the “bosses” of 
the “Doctors’ Union”, theres no need for the 
bill; America’s aged are getting along very 
well under voluntary health payment plans 
(which, by the way, the AMA opposed bit- 
terly just a few years ago. Blue Cross was, 
for example, castigated as “a half-baked 
scheme * * *” Other such plans were 
blasted as “socialism, communism—inciting 
to revolution”.) 

AMA also contends: 

I. Over 60 percent of the Nation’s aged 
have sufficient assets to meet a hospital or 
medical bill of $500; ; 
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2. Hospitals would become overcrowded 
should H.R. 4700 become law; 

3. The Government would interfere with 
“your relationship with your family 
physician”; . 


4. The costs would be astronomical on the 


social security system. 

AMA makes one further contention in its 
new pamphlet, a contention aimed at fur- 
ther confusing the issue, when it asks how 
“would the Forand bill help the indigent 
aged * * *?” and then answers its question 
by saying it “would not help the indigent” 
because most of them are not eligible for 
social security. ‘These people, AMA says, 
are provided for through various welfare 
programs. 

As for the above-mentioned voluntary in- 
surance coverage, AMA asserts that currently 
60 percent of the aged “needing and wanting 
health insurance” are thus protected, 

This is an oversimplification. It is down- 
right misleading. Of that 60 percent, few 
retired people are able to afford health in- 
surance remotely resembling comprehensive 
coverage. According to the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, three- 
fifths of the Nation’s 15 million citizens 
over 65 have annual incomes of less than 
$1,000, 

The most nearly comprehensive coverage 
generally available to the aged is Blue Shield 
or Blue Cross. The cost of this for a couple 
averages over $15 a month—or $180 to $200 
a@ year—an amount entirely beyond the reach 
of most of the more than 9 million aged 
with incomes of less than $1,000 a year. 

Of the 60 percent AMA says are covered 
only a small fraction have the needed com- 
prehensive coverage, For perhaps 90 percent 
of those covered, the insurance provides no 
protection against doctor’s home and office 
calls, dental care, nursing home care, drugs 
and a host of other essential items which 
looms extraordinarily large in the medical 
cost budget of the elderly. 

Looking at the other points raised by 


1. “Sufficient assets to meet a bill of $500.” 
What does $500 buy today in medical and 
hospital care? A semimajor operation, 1 
week in the hospital, and a part payment on 
such extras as anesthetic, operating room, 
etc.? 

A major operation and hospitalization for 
any person, not just those over 65, will cost 
$500 or more. With the elderly, recupera- 
tion is a slower. process, more postmedical 
care is required, and frequently several 
weeks in a convalescent home after hospi- 
talization. Few of the elderly not provided 
for by welfare programs or private help, can 
ever hope to get out of debt from a major 
illness. 

The Forand bill would provide, through 
social security, for surgical and hospital care 
up to 60 days, plus the cost of convalescent 
home care. This 60-day maximum is suf- 
ficient to cover all except the most extreme 
cases. 

2. Overcrowding of hospitals: This AMA 
assertion in itself is an admission that pres- 
ently many of our aged forego needed health 
care because they do not have the means 
with which to pay the bill. In effect, the 
AMA favors letting the aged die because of 
inadequate care rather than for the world’s 
richest Nation to meet the overcrowding 
problem by building more hospitals, (In 
terms of education, a similar philosophy 
would advocate letting a sizable percentage 
of our children remain ignorant rather than 
build needed classrooms.) 

3. The old bogy of interfering with the 
doctor-patient relationship has been used by 
the AMA in every instance over the past 
half century when efforts have been put 
forth to improve the public health, whether 
the Red Cross blood bank, TB control meth- 
ods, or compulsory vaccination against con- 
tagious diseases. The AMA fought every 
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one of those programs as interfering with the 
doctor-patient relationship. 

AMA notwithstanding, the Forand bill spe- 
cifically provides that surgical operations 
performed in a hospital shall be by the pa- 
tient’s choice of surgeon. 

4. That “cost” item. If medical and hos- 
pital costs for the aged were not soaring 
toward the moon faster. than any American 
missile thus far developed, would there be 
the intensifying nationwide demand for 
passage of the Forand bill? 

Actually, the cost of providing the hos- 
pital-surgical service called for under H.R. 
4700 would be only 25 cents a week per in- 
dividual worker covered by social security. 
Financing the program would amount to an 
increase of one-fourth of 1 percent in the 
social security withholding against the first 
$4,800 of an employee’s annual income. 

In total, the program would cost ap- 
proximately $1 billion per year—or one- 
fortieth of the military’s annual “take” 
from the Federal budget. 

The AMA’s “red herring” about the Forand 


bill not helping the indigent aged is ir-' 


relevant. As the AMA admits, most of these 
people are taken care of under various wel- 
fare programs, whereas most social secu- 
rity recipients are not eligible for public 
assistance. 

Here in Montana, the State board of 
health estimated, as of last July 1, that 
there were 65,000 people 65 years of age or 
older. According to information secured 
from the Helena social security office ap- 
proximately 37,600 of that 65,000 total are 
drawing social security retirement benefits. 
Twenty thousand are covered by other pen- 
sion plans or are self-sufficient. Seven 
thousand seven hundred draw public welfare 
payments. The average social security pay- 
ments. The average social security payment 
for those 37,500 Montanans is $72 a month— 
or less than $1,000 a year. 

Each and every one of those 37,500 people 
are potential major surgery patients. Un- 
like the estimated 7,700 aged Montanans 
drawing public welfare and therefore eligible 
for medical and hospital care as “indigent 
aged,” few of the 37,500 Montanans receiv- 
ing social security have the financial means 
to meet the cost of prolonged recovery from 
major surgery. They either go without, or 
doctors and financially hard pressed hos- 
pitals do not get paid. The Forand bill, by 
broadening the scope of social security, 
would make it possible for social security 
retirees to receive hospital and surgical care 
at least equal to that we now provide 
elderly people who are on public wel- 
fare. —H.L.B. 





Inspector Anthony Richitt, a Fearless En- 
forcement Officer, Is Retiring 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. -"SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker 
during my experiences as a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, Subcom- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, I have 
met many of the public officials of the 
District. In order to understand the 
problems, I have communicated with and 
had lengthy conversations with members 
of the police department and other 


' agencies. One of the persons who has 


given me invaluable information as to 
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the problems of the police department 
in the District of Columbia and with 
whom I have become very friendly is In- 
spector Anthony Richitt. Mr. Richitt 
has served 35 years on the police depart- 
ment and his record for law enforce- 
ment is an outstanding one. His experi- 
ences are invaluable, and when I read 
of the proposed retirement from the 
police department of my friend, In- 
spector Richitt, I recognized that the 
District of Columbia was losing a valu- 
able servant and a fine gentleman. I 
wish Mr. Richitt the greatest success in 
whatever endeavor he seeks to pursue, 
and I recognize industry’s gain will be 
the District of Columbia Police Depart- 
ment’s loss. 

Mr. J. Theodore Crown, staff writer 
of the Washington Star, reported on the 
contemplated retirement of Mr. Richitt 
from the police department. This article 
sets forth some of the experiences of Mr. 
Richitt and some of the important roles 
that. he has played during this 35 years 
of police service. The article by Mr. 
Crown follows: 

CoLorFuL CAREER ENDING FOR INSPECTOR 

RicuitTT 
(By J. Theodore Crown) 

Inspector Anthony Richitt, one of the most 
colorful and controversial members of the 
Metropolitan Police Department, today ap- 
peared before the Board of Police and Fire 
Surgeons. 

Indications are that he will retire for 
physical disability by the end of April. He 
declined to disclose the nature of his dis- 
ability. 

In his 34-plus years as a policeman, In- 
spector Richitt thas become well known to 
thousands of government officials and citi- 
zens, particularly because of his onetime 
command of the third, or “White House” 
precinct, and the circumstances growing out 
of his transfer. 

He is a jovial ex-marine who made a name 
for himself as a daredevil motorcycle rider 
and stuntman during early years in the traf- 
fic division, and later as a suave, high- 
ranking officer in the uniformed force. He 


also is the only flying inspector in the’ 


department. 
HEADS FIRST DISTRICT 


His present command is inspector in 
charge of the first, or “downtown” district, 
comprising the first and second police 
precincts. 

Inspector Richitt is known widely as 
“Tony” and his last name is mispronounced, 
sometimes even by himself, as “Ritchie.” He 
was born in Grove City, Pa., 56 years ago 
and joined the Washingtor police in 1925 
after a Marine Corps hitch. : 

His first assignment was as a foot patrol- 
man in the fourth precinct, where he met 
the late Pvt. Joe Comiskey, who instilled in 
him a, love of boating and water sports that 
has never flagged. 

Soon the powers that be put the young 
policeman on a motorcycle, where he spent 
his active duty for the next 18 years. He 
was transferred to the Traffic Division in 
1929 where—after being warned by the late 
Inspector Milton D. “Chinny”’ Smith for 
stunting risks on the motorcycle—he was 
placed in charge of the department’s first 
stunt team. 

Lieutenant Richitt became a captain in 
1948, but he was swiftly transferred to the 
Third Precinct. Two years later he was the 
subject of one of the police department's 
biggest family fights. It started on March 
2, 1950, when he was transferred from the 
coveted White House precinct to command 
of the outlying Eighth Precinct. The rea- 
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sons given were disrespect for superior offi- 
cers and failure to carry out duties. 

Captain Richitt, it was indicated, was hard 
to find at his desk. He has always felt he 
could accomplish more on the street than 
he could tied to a desk. Captain Richitt 
didn’t take the transfer sitting down. 

At the end of his first day in the Eighth 
Precinct, he called a press conference to 
give the real reason for his transfer. He 
said it was his private disclosure to a House 
District subcommittee investigating crime 
of certain matters concerning gambler Em- 
mitt Warring and Police Chief Robert J. 
Barrett. 

There was a good deal of commotion, in- 
cluding a recommendation by Special As- 
sistant Counsel Daniel B. Maher 
that Captain Richitt face trial board charges. 
But the whole controversy ended in a hud- 
dle at Major Barrett’s office with Captain 
Richitt stating, “I regret the incident ever 
oceurred,”” Major Barrett said that was that, 
and everybody went back to work. 

In 1951, he took up flying, largely be- 
cause his son Donald, a Naval Academy 
graduate, had become a military aviator. 

The veteran policeman was promoted to 
inspector in May 1953 and has been in charge 
of the first inspectorial district ever since. 
— his wife, Juanita, live at 2500 Q Street 





Great Strides Made in Civil Defense Pro- 
gram in Luzerne County, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in many 
parts of this Nation there is uncertainty 
and confusion regarding civil defense. 

I am, therefore, delighted to announce 
that Luzerne County, which comprises 
my congressional district, clearly under- 
stands the importance of civil defense. 

This program, Mr. Speaker, has be- 
come increasingly important because in 
hearings before my committee, the De- 
partment of Defense Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
experts have emphasized the fact that 
we have not perfected any antimissile 
defense. We have no defense at this 
time against intercontinental ballistic 
missile—ICBM—attack. 

Ali of the experts have further testified 
in hearings before my committee that 
this being the case, then the emphasis 
for defense rests in the establishment of 
shelter programs since the civil defense 
program no longer calls for the evacua- 
tion of entire communities. It rests, 
moreover, on the efficient operation of 
local civil defense organizations such as 
that in Luzerne County. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, I am very much 
gratified and delighted with the out- 
standing work being done in this vital 
field by the Luzerne County Commis- 
sioners and the entire civil defense or- 
ganization in my county. My congratu- 
lations go also to the many thousands of 
men and women in my district who are 
giving of their time, efforts, and abilities 
to make the county organization the out- 
standing one that it is. 
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Women of 75 churches have been organized 
and trained in mass care service, and several 
thousand have received first-aid training. 

At present Luzerne County has a director 
for civil defense in 72 of its 73 municipalities, 
the one exception being the city of Wilkes- 
Barre, which is in the process of appointing 
a director. 

HAD DIFFICULTIES 


The all-inclusive report of the county 
commissionrs on the civil defense setup in 
the county points out that its organization 
was not without difficulties since Colonel 
Townsend was appointed to the post by for- 
mer Governor Leader on July 9, 1956. 

The report points out that for 5 or 6 
months Colonel Townsend attempted to set 
up a successful organization, but was unable 
to do so. The administrator, John Shivell, 
either refused to cooperate or was not avail- 
able to perform the duties expected of him. 
At this point Townsend requested the for- 
mer county commissioners to allow him to 
appoint a civil defense administrator and a 
secretary, and asked that these people not be 
involved politically in any way. 

In September of 1957, the report explains, 
Nicholas Souchik was appointed administra- 
tor at a salary of $4,500 per year and Bron- 
wen W. Davis was named secretary at a sal- 
ary of $2,700 a year. 


MANY ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Since that time, Luzerne County Civil De- 
fense has accomplished the following: 

1. A council, comprising 22 civic and busi- 
mess leaders, was formed for the purpose of 
assisting in any disaster work. 

2. A staff, numbering 40 volunteers, has 
been assigned to the various services of Civil 
Defense, to train and operate their particular 
service. 

3. Seven 200-bed emergency hospitals have 
been stored throughout the county, each 
valued at $36,000, at no cost to the county. 
These hospitals are stored «at: City Hall 
Building at Hazleton, Pennhurst State School 
at White Haven, Retreat State Hospital at 
Retreat, Northwest Jointure School outside 
of Shickshinny, Nanticoke State Hospital at 
Nanticoke, The Elementary (Public) School 
at Noxen, and St. Michael’s School for Boys 
at Hoban Heights. 

4. Five emergency medical supply units, 
each valued at $10,000, at no cost to the coun- 
ty, at the Red Cross Building, Wilkes-Barre; 
City Hall Building, Hazleton; Lehman Town- 
ship High School, Lehman; Dallas Borough 
School, Dallas; Wright Township High 
School, Wright Township. 

5. A radio net, ps by an amateur 
radio group of 60 volunteers, has been set 
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up with 27 radios located the 
county. The county purchased eight of these 
at an approximate cost of $1,800. This net 
is self. regardless of whether power 
is available. 

CONNECTING LINES 


6. A Conelrad line has been installed, con- 
necting the courthouse with radio station 
WBRE, for use in the event of an emergency. 
The work was done by U.S. Air Force at no 
eost to the county. However, the county 
purchased microphones and accessories for 
the operation of this line at a cost of $150. 
Four radio stations, WBRE, WBAX, WPTS, 
and WAZL, have been tied into a Conelrad 
cluster and, in time of emergency, will be 
broadcasting through these four stations 
from the courthouse. 

7. Twelve telephones, six and 
six outgoing, are installed in the Civil De- 
fense Control Center at an optional rate 
from the Bell Telephone Co. This item is 
financed on a matching fund basis with the 
Federal Government so that the annual cost 
to the county is approximately $248. These 
telephones are operated, during an alert— 
and will be in the event of an emergency— 
by 25 Civil Defense volunteers who are mem- 
bers of an organization known as The In- 
surance Women of Wilkes-Barre. 

8. Luzerne County purchased 50 radiologi- 
cal instruments, at an approximate cost of 
$250, and subsequently received 110 free in- 
struments from the Federal Government, 
due to the activity of the local Civil De- 
fense Organization. Fifty-four high schools 
throughout the county are in receipt of 11 
instruments each. Because the science and 
physics teachers of these schools have been 
trained, by Col. Leon Beisel of the county 
organization, to operate these instruments— 
and they in turn have taught the operation 
to the students in their respective classes— 
the instruments were acquired without cost. 

9. Luzerne County owns one rescue truck, 
purchased by the county. Recently three 
additional rescue trucks were received from 
the State Council of Civil Defense for the 
county’s use. This is in recognition of the 
activities of the Civil Defense Rescue 
Service, 

EQUIPMENT PURCHASED 

10. Several items have been purchased 
through the Surplus Property Program, such 
as: A 65-ton tractor, one jeep, five 1-ton 
trailers, two van-type trailers, one genera- 
tor, 83 hospital beds. The Red Cross pur- 
chased 106 hospital beds through the county 
Civil Defense organization. Throughout the 
county, many Civil Defense organizations, 
activated by this office, have participated in 
the Surplus Property Program and pur- 
chased a great deal of merchandise. 

11. This office has also undertaken the 
preparation of all matching fund applica- 
tions for all political subdivisions in Luzerne 
County. In this way there is no confusion 
and there has not been a single application 
rejected by the Federal Government on any 
matching fund request made. Items such 
as sirens, pumps, police equipment, rescue 
equipment, radiological instruments, radios 
and generators have been purchased by var- 
ious municipalities for civil defense. 

All communications sent to higher head- 
quarters from local political subdivisions go 
through the County Civil Defense office, in- 
cluding requests for services, literature, sur- 
plus property and any general information. 
Thousands of copies of literature are dis- 
tributed each year to residents of Luzerne 
County through the county office. One hun- 
dred thousand copies will be distributed this 
year at the Wyoming Valley Parade of Prog- 
ress where we plan to have a shelter display, 
handled by volunteers, 
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During the past 2 years more than 1,000 
auxiliary police throughout the county have 
been trained by Frank Flynn, 750 radiological 
instrument readers by Col. Leon Beisel and 
250 volunteer firemen by Edward Jacobson, 
The women of 75 churches have been organ- 
ized and trained for mass care service by 
Mrs. Gordon Bell. A year-round medical 
program is conducted by Dr. Gordon Bell and 
Mr. Souchik at each of the local hospitals, 

Every Monday night during the year volun- 
teers in the communications service both 
new and regular members, are given train- 
ing in the operation of radio communica- 
tions equipment for Luzerne County. 

First-aid training has been given to sev- 
eral thousands of people through civil de- 
fense and the Red Cross within the past 2 
years. This program has been accelerated 
to such a degree that classes must wait for 
instructors, although six additional instruc- 
tors were trained last fall. 

Meetings for sector and local directors are 
held at least once a year in their respective 
sectors. Each year a visit is made to each 
of the 73 political subdivisions in Luzerne 
County, to discuss civil defense- with the 
proper officials, by either the county director, 
Colonel Townend, the deputy director, Her- 
man Wagner, or the administrator, Mr. Sou- 
chik. 

TWENTY-NINE THOUSAND ARE ENROLLED 


At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 29,000 volunteers enrolled in civil 
defense in Luzerne County. 

This office handles all speaking engage- 
ments, which normally run about 100 an- 
nually. 

When Colonel Townend was appointed 
county director, there were 28 political sub- 
divisions with appointed directors. At the 
present time, Luzerne County has a director 
for civil defense in 72 of its 73 municipali- 
ties, the one exception being the city of 
Wilkes-Barre, which is in the process of ap- 
pointing a director. 

A survival plan and the evacuation com- 
plex have been prepared and distributed. 

Each year two alerts are held by civil de- 
fense officials at the county control center in 
which approximately 75 people are involved. 
All phases of disaster work are covered dur- 
ing these.tests. 

Contact has been established and working 
agreements completed with the following: 

All Wyoming Valley hospitals, American 
Red Cross chapters, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Civil Air Patrol, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Employment, Pennsylvania Department of 
Health, Pennsylvania National Guard, US. 
Army Reserve, U.S. Naval Reserve, U.S. post 
Office. 

CONTINUE PLANNING 


Plans for 1960 include erecting evacuation 
signs on all evacuation routes, assignment 
of industry and transportation for disaster 
responsibilities, and establishment of sur- 
vival officers and survival units. 

Civil defense activities, under the present 
system, costs the county about $10,000 per 
year. 

Apparently this department has been well 
run, and an effort has been made to keep 
it clear of the control of the Republican 
party machine once Shivell was deposed. 

The County Director Townend and Dep- 
uty Wagner are appointed by the Governor 
on recommendation of the county commis- 
sioners. The administrator and secretary are 
hired by the county commissioners. The 
Civil Defense Council and county staff are 
appointed by the director. 
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A Golden Age Club for Your Community 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Clayton 
E. Anderson, State director of recreation 
in Oregon, is a good friend of mine who 
used to live in Springfield, Oreg. When 
I saw him recently in Oregon he gave 
me a pamphiet entitled “A Golden Age 
Club for Your Community, Life More 
Abundant for the Senior Citizen.” 

It was so timely and so well done that 
I cannot resist making it available more 
widely through insertion in the Appen- 
dix. Under unanimous consent previ- 
ously granted I am including the text of 
this pamphlet herewith. 


A GOLDEN AGE CLUB For Your CoMMUNITY— 
Lire More ABUNDANT FOR THE SENIOR 
CITIZEN 





FORWARD 


A significant challenge and certainly ore 
of the most worthwhile and satisfying oppor- 
tunities for community service is the estab- 
lishment of a senior citizens club for your 
community. 

Because of the basic needs which the 
Golden Age Club program fulfills and be- 
eause of the desire and need for participa- 
tion, this activity is usually successful from 
the very beginning. Not only it is popular, 
it is one of the easiest programs to establish 
and administer. There are just three basic 
elements required—leadership, a meeting 
place and program. Every community can 
fill the bill on these necessities. 

There are few experiences as rewarding as 
helping to form a Golden Age Club and later 
attend a meeting and see the results in terms 
of human happiness. 

In this handbook we would propose to 
point out the way. (Clayton E. Anderson, 
State director of recreation.) 


THE NEED 


The age group over 65 years is Increasing 
44%, mes as fast as any other age group. 

The need for providing interesting and 
enjoyable leisure time activities is more of 
a problem for the senior citizens because he 
has more spare time due to retirement, may 
never have learned to play or may have 
forgotten how, has reduced income because 
of retirement, family has grown up, is quite 
often alone. 

The inactivity and lack of stimulation 
often results in all manner of physical, 
mental and social problems either real or 
imagined. 

One of the greatest problems is that of 
loneliness. 

Recreation—a Golden Age Club—can be a 
big help in providing the needed stimula- 
tion, activity and good fellowship which 
everyone needs. 


THE BENEFITS 


“The Golden Age Club is just wonderful. 
‘Now I have something to look forward to 
each week.” (Mrs. Vaughn, Willamalane 
Golden Age Club.) 

“Our Senior Citizens Club means a lot to 
me. Why? It has taken 10 to 15 years off my 
age.” (Mrs. Susie Woolfolk, Grants Pass 
Senior Citizens Club.) 

“Establishment of an active hobby and 
Participation is active recreation, which 
adds breadth to life, is essential for rehabili- 
tation. The Golden Age Club can make a 
valid contribution in this respect.” (Arthur 
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©. Jones, M.D., director, Rehabilitation In- 
stitute of Portland.) 

“Participation in the Golden Age Club 
dispells loneliness, promotes feelings of use- 
fulness, and creates a favorable climate for 
good mental and emotional health of the 
senior citizens.” (John Waterman, M_D., di- 
rector, Mental Health Section Oregon State 
Board of Health.) 

“IT know the Golden Age Club program can 
be of real benefit to the individual in terms 
of enjoyable participation and companion- 
ship, but the community also benefits 
greatly. The senior citizen becomes an active 
participating force for community better- 
ment and this interest and participation re- 
sults in a high level of community spirit.” 
(Edward C. Harms, Jr., mayor of Springfield, 
president, League of Oregon Cities.) 

GETTING STARTED 


The local recreation department can. or- 
ganize the club, but will need help and par- 
ticipation. The first step is to: 

Call a meeting of interested and influential 
citizens. 

Discuss the problem. 

Decide on a course of action. 

Appoint committees. 

Secure a sponsoring group. 


Sponsoring group 

If there isn’t a local recreation department 
to organize and give the necessary assistance 
and guidance, then you will probably need 
@ sponsoring group. 

This group will advise, assist in financing 
and offer volunteer assistance with trans- 
portation, refreshments, etc. The actual 
leadership should be left to the club 
members. 

The sponsoring group will need to publicize 
the meeting, provide transportation, refresh- 
ments, and a meeting place. Once the proj- 
ect is successfully underway the sponsoring 
group should remain in the background and 
participate only as needed. 

Sponsoring groups in other Oregon com- 
munities have been: City or county recrea- 
tion departments, civic or service clubs, 
veterans organizations, lodge groups, YM 
or YWCA’s, church groups. 


The meeting place 


The meeting place needs to be centrally 
located. There is always some place avail- 
able: The community recreation building, 
lodge hall, veterans’ building, union halls, 
Grange hall. 

It is best to have the following: (a) 
Ground-fioor location, (b) convenient to 
transportation, (c) kitchen available, (d) 
good lighting, heating, ventilation, (e) rest- 
rooms on same floor as meeting place. 


Meetings 


Most cvlubs meet once a week and the club 
members generally prefer meeting in the 
afternoon or starting at lunch time. Eve- 
ning meetings are not as popular, but now 
and then one should be held to add variety. 


Publicity 


Publicize the organization and meeting in 
every possible way. Use radio, TV, newspa- 
per, church bulletin. Talented members of 
the group might be used on radio or TV. 

The most successful method of building 
interest is through personal contact with 
prospective members. Take the time neces- 
sary to invite those people who are eligible 
and once the club is underway the member- 
ship committee should continually be on the 
lookout for those who haven’t heard of the 
Golden Age Club. 


GOLDEN AGE CLUB ORGANIZATION 

Keep the organization as friendly and in- 
formal as possible. Keep business and pro- 
cedure to a and concentrate on 


fellowship and sociability. It may be well 
to run the program for several months on an 
informal basis with a temporary chairman 
selected by the group. 


year and some clubs prefer a 6-month term. 
Some groups (Grants Pass) leave all busi- 
ness up to the executive committee com- 

of officers of the club and just get a 
short report from them on action taken or 
proposed. This eliminates the necessity of 


ture. The purpose of the Golden Age Club 
is fellowship, sociability, and community 
service. 

Finances 


The best plan is to have the club spon- 
sored through the public recreation depart- 
ment. Actually not much of a budget is re- 
quired. The major items are: Rental of hall 
(should be free of charge), refreshments 
(nearby grocery may be happy to supply 
coffee), secreterial supplies, name tags, U.S. 
flag, songbooks; and 

Expenses can be defrayed by passing a 
collection plate with the usual contribution 
set at 10 cents. Membership fees of 10 to 
50 cents per month cam be charged. In- 
ability to pay this fee should not hinder one’s 
membership. A small fee is desirable, and 
any major expenditure should be under- 
written by the sponsoring agency. A large 
buildup of funds should be avoided. Some 
clubs set a maximum limit on the amount of 
money that can be attained. 

Membership 

Membership is open to any interested man 
or woman above the age of 60 in most clubs. 
If a man or woman his spouse is 


set their minimum age at 60 so as not to let 
in a bunch of “half-baked kids.” 

It is especially important to invite the 
handicapped, the residents of homes for the 
aging—and ambulatory patients in nursing 


homes, 
Committees 


Here are some of the committees which 
have been appointed (by the chairman) in 
Oregon clubs: 

Publicity: To tell the Golden Age story to 
press and radio. 

Refreshment: To provide the goodies 
which add to the enjoyment of the meeting. 

Membership: See that every eligible per- 
son in the community is invited to join. 

Program: Develop an interesting and lively 
program for each meeting. Rely on talent 
from the club members. 

Cleanup: So you will continue to get the 
hall rent free. 

Good cheer: Maintain contact with and 
visit sick members. 

Transportation: Coordinate transportation 
needs with members and sponsoring group. 


The program 

Most of the members of a Golden Age Club 
are interested in the same things and have 
the same abilities to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, as any other age group. 

There is a need for variety which permits 
@ wide freedom of choice. There is a need 
to provide useful things to do—a program 
full of creative opportunity. 
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The program at club meetings should be 
conducted by members of the group and as 
far as possible the program presented by 
members. There is generally a world of 
talent in this group—musicians, poets, 
humorists, and singers. It is the program 
chairman’s job to uncover and encourage 
the talent. 3 

During the year special activities should 
be encouraged—such as picnics, tours, com- 
munity sings, concerts and hobby shows. 

Then on days other than the regular 
meeting day, it might be well to have a 
craft session, a card playing day, a day each 
month to visit shut-ins, and perhaps some 
time to work on community service. 

It should all add up to sociability and 
fellowship. 

ADDITIONAL HELP 

You will find that any of the many suc- 
cessful Golden Age Clubs in the State will 
be more than happy to give you the enthusi- 
astic help you need to get underway. . 

A sample Golden Age Club constitution 
and other helpful material may be obtained 
from the following: State Council on Aging, 
Post Office Box 5197, Eugene Oreg.; State 
Director of Recreation, State Parks and 
Recreation Division, Highway Building, 
Salem, Oreg.; Dave Talbot, recreation direc- 
tor, City Hall, Grants Pass, Oreg.; Dorothea 
Lensch, Bureau of Parks and Recreation, 
Poriland, Oreg. 





Address of Maj. Gen. A. J. Drexel Biddle 
at Pulaski Foundation Dinner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I including the following address 
delivered by Maj. Gen. A. J. Drexel Bid- 
dle, the adjutant general of Pennsyl- 
vania, at the Pulaski Foundation din- 
ner held Monday evening, March 28, 
1960, at the Hotel Mayflower, Washing- 
ton, D.C. I had the honor of serving as 
toastmaster for that affair and it gives 
me a great deal of personal pleasure to 
have General Biddle’s fine address in- 
serted in the Recorp so that it may re- 
ceive the widest possible distribution 
that it indeed should have. 

ApprEess By Mas. Gen. A. J. Drexer. BIDDLE, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
AT THE PULASKI FOUNDATION DINNER, WASH- 
IncTON, D.C., Marcu 28, 1960 
The privilege of addressing so distin- 

guished a gathering is one of which I am 

humbly proud. 

Out of Poland’s past rise the illustrious 
names of her gallant sons and daughters, 
who sacrificed so much on the altar of 
freedom. In a number of cases, treasured 
mementos, and even the birthplaces of some 
of these patriots have been guarded. ; 

Yet, those in search of the birthplace of 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski, the gallant hero of 
two continents, would find a gloomy, fore- 
saken, even pathetic spectacle. 

In the little town of Warka—not far from 
Poznan—the museum and other buildings at 
the site of the birthplace of this stalwart in 
the fights for Poland’s and subsequently for 
our freedom are going to rack and ruin. 
They are in sad need of repairs. 
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I believe most of us are aware that, when 
General Pulaski came to these shores, and 
offered his services, he was given the rank of 
general by the Continental Congress, but no 
money to equip his cavalry corps. He con- 
sequently devoted some $50,000 of his own 
funds toward outfitting his command. 

It is, therefore, with enthusiasm that I 
greet the proposal that the people of the 
United States express their appreciation of 
General Pulaski’s contribution of life and 
fortune in our cause, by erecting a useful 
memorial at his birthplace in Poland. The 
proposal is a worthy one, for it envisages 
the establishment of a combined medical, 
educational, and civic center, and a home for 
the aged and an orphanage in Warka. 

A memorial consisting of these things, 
that are so sorely needed by the war-weary, 
but valiant Polish people would, indeed, be 
a fitting way to render tribute to their in- 
domitable spirit, as well as to express our 
thanks to them for Pulaski’s valued aid to 
us, in time of neeed. 

These are tangible things that would serve 
as a significant and effective reminder of our 
continuing interest in them, and in their 
welfare. 

And remote from the West, as they are, 
they urgently need to be reminded of our 
faith in their spirit and fortitude in their 
dedication to the things that ennoble human 
life. 

This is the kind of encouragement re- 
quired to help them survive their -present 
ordeal. 

The idéals, for which they fought so cou- 
rageously are anathema to any who would 
venture to repress what is finest in the Polish 
people, and to subvert the Polish nation to 
their own purposes. 

In light of the grim hardships they have 
sustained, it would be understandable, if 
Polish hearts were gripped with despair. 

Yet, it is part of the noble heritage of man- 
kind, that the human spirit can conquer over 
almost insuperable odds, and that the human 
yearnings for freedom can never be com- 
pletely extinguished. 

The history of Poland offers excellent tes- 
timony to this truth. 

In modern history no other great nation 
has been so torn and rendered, by warlike 
neighbors, nor has any been subjected to so 
many alien conquerors. 

From these experiences the Polish people 
have derived a deep and passionate love of 
freedom. They realize, as few peoples do, 
that freedom is not something that is ours 
by luck or circumstances, or by some magic 
gift of fate. It is a prize dearly won and 
vigorously defended by generations of brave 
men. 

Spiritually and culturally, Poland is a 
western window looking east. 

In large degree, it is to the valiant role 
of the Polish mothers, as well as of the 
wholesome influence of the church, that 
the spirit and devotion to a free Poland is 
attributable. 

For, as in the days of Poland’s partition 
of more than 150 years under the Austrians, 
Germans, and Russians, the mothers of our 
time teach their children, as they say their 
prayers in the evening at their mothers’ 
knees, the word of God, the spirit of the 
family, the love of country, the respect for 
Polish traditions—and thus instil in them 
that sense of indomitable Polish nationhood. 

All, and there have been many, who have 
tried to crush that spirit, have failed. 

As Ambassador to Poland several years 
prior to the outbreak of war, and during the 
war in Poland, and later to the Polish Gov- 
ernment established first, in France and sub- 
sequently in London, I shared the pride of 
both Americans and Poles in the achieve- 
ments of the free Poles, who refused to give 
up the fight. 

My continued assignment at the side of 
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the Polish Government, when it moved its 
seat from Poland to France, and later to 
London, was in the nature of a salute by the 
United States to the Polish people in occu- 
pied Poland—people who had thus been de-> 
prived of the ability to act on their own 
behalf. It was, in effect, an indication to 
them that we considered their cause not 
a lost one, but one in abeyance. 

At the close of the Polish-German con- 
flict, many thousands of Poles found their 
way to France to reconstitute the Polish 
Army, and to carry on the fight from there. 

When France was defeated in the battle of 
1940, again thousands of these Poles re- 
assembled in England. Polish divisions dis- 
tinguished themselves in the fighting in 
World War ‘II in various parts of the world, 
Polish airborne and armored units were in 
action in Europe. Polish pilots achieved an 
outstanding record in the RAF, as did Polish 
naval units at sea. 

The battle cry of those fighting Poles was 
the motto of the Polish uprising of 1830; 
“For your freedom and ours.” This motto is 
particularly meaningful to us Americans, 
We realize full well that, if freedom is at- 
tacked anywhere, it is threatened every- 
where. This has never been truer than 
today, nor so clearly understood by the 
American people. 

The strength of America, as a hope for the 
free world, lies not only in our having a 
convincing unchallengeable military capa- 
bility, and the will to use it, if need be, but 
in our devotion to freedom, in our respect 
for the inherent dignity of man, and our 
belief in the right of every man to worship 
God freely, to work out his own-destiny in 
his own way, so long as he does not infringe 
upon the rights of his neighbors. 

It would seem appropriate at this point, 
I believe, if we were to let our thoughts 
revert for a moment to that dauntless Pole, 
whose memory is revered both by the Polish 
and by the American people. 

General Pulaski’s life ended in a blaze of 
glory before he could fulfill his vast potential, 
but he left behind him a legacy of honor 
and courage that will uever fail to be a 
source of inspiration to the two great nations 
he served so well. : 

If one were to search the annals of his- 
tory for a hero who combined nobility of 
character, rare personal courage, and a true, 
profound love of freedom, one could nof fail 
to consider Casimir Pulaski, fighter for free- 
dom on two continents, a commander in 
chief of Polish patriot forces, and a general 
officer in the services of the United States— 
all before completing his 32d year of life. 
What makes his life particularly noteworthy 
is that he fought against what was hopeless 
odds, and never saw his cause triumphant, 
Yet, he fought willingly, uncompromisingly, 
and unflinchingly. 

In 1768 he joined with his father and 
brothers in forming the Confederation of 
Bar, to drive the Russians from Poland, and 
to restore to Poland her independence. Al- 
though he was only 20 years old, he threw 
himself with all the ardor at his command, 
into the struggle against the potentially 
overwhelming power of Russia, and of the 
forces of the Polish King they controlled. 

In the years of warfare that ensued, he 
became a national hero, and a world famous 
soldier. 

By the time he was 21 he had defeated the 
Russians in several battles, and at 24 his 
name was famous throughout Europe. 

I may add that a technique that has im- 
portantly, indeed, significantly figured, as a 
part of Russian foreign policy and strategy, — 
since the time of Peter the Great, has been 
the employment of an ideology for the pro- 
motion of power politics. 

To return to Pulaski’s career, when he 
heard the electrifying news from America of 
the Declaration of Independence, and of the 
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struggle for liberty that was being waged on 
the other side of the Atlantic, he saw an 
opportunity in the New World to contribute 
toward the cause of freedom, that was de- 
nied him in the Old. 

Once again the struggle seemed one 
against hopeless odds—in the early days of 
the Revolutionary War—but his fearless and 
adventurous spirit rose to the challenge. 

He devoted to the cause of the Americans 
his undoubted skill and military capability, 
and his unquenchable love for freedom 

From 1777 until his death on October 11, 
1779, he achieved an outstanding record of 
pure valor. 

“Perhaps a braver man than Pulaski never 
drew a sword” is the way one authority de- 
scribed him. His dash and daring, his un- 
paraleled horsemanship and swordsmanship, 
his propensity to charge into the thick of 
the battle at the crucial moment, made him 
the foremost cavalryman in America, and 
justly earned for him the title of “the father 
of American cavalry”. 

Finally, at the Battle of Savannah, he was 
shot from the saddle by a blast of grape shot, 
and died at sea aboard an American war- 
ship. It is perhaps fitting that his grave 
should be the broad Atlantic, which was his 

highway between the countries he served so 
gallantly. He had achieved the death he 
sought, in the cause of freedom. 

He knew the fullest meaning of Macaulay’s 
immortal passage: 


“And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his Gods.” 


By Pulaski’s devoted service he also estab- 
lished a tradition of Polish and American 
friendshsip, which has existed to the pres- 
ent day, and, which has been strengthened 
and invigorated in each generation by the 
effective contributions of Americans of 
Polish descent. 

Surely, it would be a worthy and fitting 
gesture to establish at Warka a memorial 
that would render useful service to the 
Polish . people. 

It would serve to express our thanks to 
them for the services Pulaski so gallantly 
rendered us in our time of need—and it 
would thus enable us to honor the memory 
of this great Pole who gave true meaning to 
that chivalrous Polish motto: “For Yours and 
Our Freedom.” 





Some Considerations Affecting the Sugar 
Quota System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events in Cuba, and especially the viru- 
lent anti-American campaign now in 
progress down there, have dramatically 
focused national attention on the U.S. 
Sugar Act, legislation which in part un- 
derwrites a substantial financial subsidy 
to Cuba. Because the President of the 
United States has recently requested cer- 
tain amendments in this act, each Mem- 
ber of the House will want to take the 
time to examine the effect of this act in 
’ general. In that connection, I desire to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a thoughtful editorial from the Bing- 
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hamton Press of March 26. The edito- 
rial follows: 
Wroncrun Sucark QuoTa System 


Burning of sugarcane fields by opponents 
of the Castro regime raises the question 
whether Cuba will be capable of supplying 
the 3 million tons of sugar the United 
States buys at a $150 million premium above 
world prices each year. 

Inasmuch as U.S. consumers should be 
protected in their supply and from gouging 
prices that would result from a shortage, 
the case is bolstered for giving the President 
discretionary power to deal with the Cuban 
quota. It is not a matter of economic re- 
prisal that U.S. consumers should be secure 
in their normal sugar supplies. 

Beyond the question of assuring U.S. sugar 
supplies is the ever-lingering doubt that the 
United States should be subsidizing a regime 
that appears to be yielding.an area strategic 
to the United States over to Communist 
infiltration, or worse, to use as a base for 
anti-U.S. propagations and activities. 

The sugar quota system, gouging U.S. 
consumers as it does, should be abandoned 
for its wrongful objectives and departures 
from free enterprise. The purpose is to 
guarantee a market at higher than world 
prices for U.S. sugar beet growers. It is only 
incidental that the system also subsidizes 
the Castro dictatorship. 

Even if the Cuban quota were reduced, the 
United States could contract for adequate 
supplies of sugar from friendly countries 
such as Peru, Mexico, Brazil and possibly 
even the Philippines. World sugar is in 
surplus, not in shortage, and it is wrong that 
U.S. consumers should be forced by their 
Government to pay an excessive price for it. 
Serving farm interests, the Government 
engages in wrongful monopoly and exploi- 
tation of fixed consumer need. 

Predatory farm interests have dug in their 
heels, standing against both reasonable 
measures for dealing with Castro and for 
equitable relief for U.S. sugar consumers. 

If the situation should develop to the 
point of a sugar shortage, perhaps anger of 
the public would force Congress to adopt 
measures that it should adopt in normal op- 
position to monopoly, price gouging, and 
exploitation of the many by the few. 





The Case for the Student Loyalty 
Oath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who will oppose efforts to remove 
the loyalty oath requirement from the 
provisions of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act believe that the great ma- 
jority of American college and university 
students have no objection to the loy- 
alty oath requirement in the act. 

It is evident that most, and possibly 
all, loyal and patriotic young men and 
women believe that the loyalty oath re- 
quirement is a good thing and should 
be continued. 

One of the best articles which I have 
seen on this subject was prepared re- 
cently by Mr. David Franke, a native 
of Houston, Tex., and an undergradu- 
ate college student, This article, which 
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is entitled “The Case for the Student 
Loyalty Oath,” first appeared in “The 
Individualist” and was reprinted and 
distributed on one or more college and 
university campuses, including Harvard 
University. 

Even though the opposition to the 
loyalty oath and anti-Communist affi- 
davit requirements has been vocal and 
well organized, it is encouraging to know 
that these organized efforts of a small 
minority have not been successful in 
brainwashing college students generally. 

Mr. Franke has done an excellent and 
objective job in giving his views on this 
subject. It is encouraging to believe - 
that his article reflects the thinking of 
the great majority of loyal young Ameri- 
cans. 

It is with pleasure that I include, with 
his permission, his statement: 

THe CASE ror THE STUDENT LOYALTY OATH 
(By David Pranke) 

A major battle has developed over that 
provision of the National Defense Education 
Act which requires students to file a loyalty 
oath and an anti-Communist affidavit. The 
opposition to the oath and affidavit is vocal 
and well coordinated. Its defenders, so far 
as reported in the press, have been scarce. 
The issue, moreover, is considerably con- 
fused by the pretzel logic and ambiguous 
rhetoric of many of those entering the fray. 

What rational position, in the midst of 
such confusion, can be taken by the student 
who believes in limited government ang in- 
dividual freedom—and who is eternally sus- 
picious of extensions of governmental 
power? In an attempt to reach such a de- 


’ Cision, let us first look at the facts behind 


the controversy. 

On September 5, 1958, Congress passed the 
National Defense Education Act. Provisions 
were included in this act for $295 million in 
Federal loans to students in higher educa- 
tion, and for a minimum of $36.3 million in 
National Defense Fellowships. Recipients 
were required (1) to file an affidavit stating 
they were not members of, and did not be- 
lieve in or support, “any organization that 
believes in or teaches, the overthrow of the 
U.S. Government by force or violence or by 
any illegal or unconstitutional methods”; 
and (2) to take the following oath: “I do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the United 
States of America and will support and de- 
fend the Constitution and laws of the United 
States all its enemies, foreign and 
domestic.” Since passage of the act, 12 col- 
leges have withdrawn from the aid program 
because of these requirements, 

In attacking the loyalty clause, some of 
the opponents are careful to use language 
and phrases which appeal to conservatives 
and libertarians. Secretary Arthur S. Plem- 
ming of the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare asserts that the pro- 
vision “results in unnecessary expenditures 
on the part of the Government,” and the 
affidavit is being classified by many as an 
example of Federal control of education. 
Then there are the various arguments that 
the clause infringes upon freedom of belief 
and conscience, 

Upon close examination, however, all of 
these arguments prove to be either false or 
irrelevant. The increase in Government ex- 
penditures is negligible, and if the Secretary 
is that concerned with-economy he has many 
other areas in his Department in which to 
wield the axe. Besides, we have the admis- 
Dr. Homer 
Babbidge, that “some [colleges] such as 
Yale and Harvard, can afford to withdraw 
because sufficient funds are available from 








Government to make, especially when we 
recall that the National Defense Education 
Act was passed during the panic which fol- 
the alleged launching of the first 
Soviet Sputnik, and the very title of the 
legislation reveals it is a defense measure. 

By what conceivable twist of logic can it 
be held that citizens who are loyal should 
be taxed to help an unloyal student through 
college as a defense measure? Nor does the 
student who is loyal, but ashamed to declare 
his allegiance, have a claim to the taxpayer’s 
It is only the student who is 
proud to declare his loyalty who will readily 
fight for his country when the cold war 
turns hot—and this is the oniy student who 
has any conceivable claim to assistance from 
his government. 

The “freedom of belief” argument, more- 
over is based on a false theory of individual- 
ism which tends to separate freedoms from 
responsibilities, and on a species of relativism 
which admits to no moral standards or ab- 
solutes outside the individual. We are re- 
minded of Prof. Richard Weaver's obser- 
vation that for four centuries every man has 
been * * * his own professor of ethics, and 
the consequence is an anarchy which 
threatens even that minimum consensus of 
value necessary to the political state. 

The true individualist is not this type of 
academic beatnik, who places his egotistical 
notions above the freedom of his fellow man; 
rather he is the man of discrimination, who 
limits government in order to preserve and 
develop his personality, but allows it the 
necessary function of protecting the citi- 
zenry against subversion and aggression. He 
realizes that freedom of belief and con- 
science does not—cannot—include the right 
to destroy the freedom of others. 

As Leonard E. Read warns, in “Govern- 
ment—aAn Ideal Concept,” “it is incorrect to 
think of liberty as synonymous with unre- 
strained action. Liberty does not and can- 
not include any action, regardless of spon- 
sorship, which lessens the liberty of a single 
human being. To argue contrarily is to 
claim that liberty can be composed of lib- 
erty negations, patently absurd.” 

Others have objected to the oath-affidavit 
clause on the basis that it is discriminatory 
in its application. Harvard University an- 
nounced it was withdrawing from the pro- 
gram because the clause “singles out stu- 
dents aione in our population—and among 
students the neediest—as subjects for spe- 
cial distrust.” The National Education 
Association believes such requirements are 
discriminatory when applied exclusively to 
special groups. And the Washington Star 
adds that the affidavit imposes no obligation 
on the man who can afford to pay his way 
through school. 

What would these critics have Congress 
do? Impose a loyalty oath on the entire 
population, in order to avoid discrimination? 
This certainly would come closer to a witch 
hunt than the present system. The argu- 
ment defies all logic. Discrimination of this 
sort is unavoidable simply because persons 
are different, have varying occupations, and 
participate in a wide range of activities. 

Students enrolled in the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps have always had to take a 
loyalty oath. Does this discriminate in favor 
of non-ROTC students? 

Persons who work for the Federal Govern- 
ment must take a loyalty oath. Should all 
citizens be required to take the oath, to 
avoid ferreting out Government employees as 
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subjects for special distrust? . The answer is 
obvious. 

The oaths required of ROTC students and 

Government employees are not the only 
precedents in this fleld. The National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950 included a 
loyalty oath and affidavit identical to the one 
now in the National Defense Education Act. 
To date more than 12,000 applicants have 
signed the affidavit to qualify for graduate 
science fellowships totaling $43,250,000. Yet 
no educator has questioned the propriety or 
necessity of the oath and affidavit in the 
science program. ; 
‘ The labor reform legislation enacted by 
Congress this summer prohibits any person 
who has been a Communist Party member 
in the previous 5 years from being on the 
staff, except in a clerical capacity, of a labor 
union or of an association of employers 
dealing with any labor organization. 

Two additional arguments levelled at the 

loyalty clause deserve consideration: Secre- 
tary Filemming’s contention that since such 
person as Communists “have no scruples 
about signing such an affidavit and taking 
such an oath,” the requirements are useless; 
and the claim that they constitute “Federal 
control of education.” 
. It ts obvious that Communists would’ not 
hesitate to sien a loyalty oath, if it is to their 
advantage. But this is precisely why an oath 
is necessary; many times the only way to 
prosecute a Communist is by means of a 
perjury indictment. Consider the famous 
case of Alger Hiss, who was exempt from 
prosecution under the existing laws, but was 
jailed for perjury when he lied under oath 
to a congressional committee. 

Likewise, in 1949 Fulton Lewis, Jr., dis- 
closed that Hans Freistadt, a graduate physics 
student at the University of North Carolina 
and an avowed Communist, was receiving a 
$1,600 fellowship from the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The AEC had an FBI report 
on the student, but was unable to revoke the 
funds because loyalty oaths were not re- 
quired of fellowship recipients. Further con- 
gressional investigation revealed that another 
Communist was receiving a $2,000 grant from 
the Government. 

Senator Kart E. Munopt, Republican, of 
South Dakota, neatly summarized the need 
for a student loyaity oath when he declared 
that “such an oath provides the Government 
with the right to withdraw the funds and to 
suspend the scholarship and perhaps capture 
what has been spent, if indeed a Communist 
agent takes advantage of these funds, be- 
cause it becomes an abrogation of contract, 
he has perjured himself and is in violation 
of the law.” 

But does the student oath and affidavit 
constitute ‘Federal control of education”? 
Yes, it does, in a way which is unavoidable 
whenever the Federal Government provides 
subsidies. 

Congress, if it is to avoid reckless squan- 
dering of the texpayer’s money, must specify 
both the qualifications of the recipients of 
its grants, and the general regulations gov- 
erning the particular subsidy. In the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, therefore, 
Congress allots money for specific purposes 
(strengthening of science, mathematics and 
foreign language instruction), places restric- 
tions upon its loan recipients (need and 
capability), and allows for “such other pro- 
visions as may be necessary to protect the 
financial interests of the United States.” 

If the loyalty oath constitutes Federal con- 
trol of education, so do these stipulations; 
yet they were welcomed by many of the 
same people who are opposing the oath. 
What justification have they for accepting 
all the controls which inevitably follow the 

xcept the one demanding loyalty? 
It is only fair to demand consistency, and 
to remind those who are seriously concerned 
that the surest way of guarding against Fed- 
eral control is to remove the subsidy. 
2 





Editorial in the Catholic Transcript on the 
Imprisonment of Bishop Walsh 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr.. Speaker, the 
whole free world is ablaze with indigna- 


tion over the imprisonment of Bishop © 


James E. Walsh, of the Maryknoll 


‘Fathers, by the rulers of Communist 
China 


No more eloquent statement of the 
issues involved has been made than that 
in an editorial published in the current 
issue of the Catholic Transcript, which 
is published in Hartford, Conn., and has 
a wide readership in the archdiocese of 
Hartford, the Diocese of Norwich, and 
the Diocese of Bridgeport. 

Under unanimous consent, I bring to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
House this editorial from the March 24 
issue of the Catholic Transcript: 

THE Cross OF CHRIST FOR BISHOP WALSH 


To us in the free world, the Church of 
Silence is like an abyss wrapped in darkness, 
We know it is there, but usually can see noth- 
ing of it, and so come to think of it as empty 
or under paralysis. But periodically a shaft 
of light plays over the abyss, picking out and 
enabling us to see momentarily now one bit 
of the unknown land, now another. Though 
brief and fragmentary, these glimpses aré 
enough to show us that the impression of 
emptiness, immobility is false. For we pers 
ceive that, in the darkness, in the silence, 
people are suffering for Christ, enduring for 
Christ, sharing a portion of His Passion, 
draining the bitter cup which was pressed to 
His lips. 

In the last few days, for example, we have 
all ‘heard of the fate of Bishop James E, 
Walsh, of Maryknoll. For several years it was 
known of him only that he was somewhere 
in Communist China, but whether living or 
dead, whether at liberty or in some -vermin- 
ous hole, no one could tell. Now the Red 
news agency informs us that he still lives, 
but has, in his 70th year, been sentenced to 
20 years in prison. Spotlighted for a moe 
ment, the bishop again disappears. 

Unquestionably he expected what has now 
come about. More than 40 years have passed 
since he first went to China. He has been 
in the midst of all the changes which the 
country has experienced in that interval. He 
contributed signally to the remarkable 
growth of Christian missions there. He knew 
at first hand the shudder of apprehension 
which ran through China when the Japanese 
began hacking away at it in the 1930's, saw 
the scattering of the missions during World 
War II, their brief revival thereafter, and then 
the spread of the Communist blight. 

He ghose to return to China in 1948, and, 
ever since, has firmly declined every sugges- 
tion that he depart. Four years ago he 
that he intended to remain, to give by his 
presence what help he could to the Chinese 


priests, who could not leave. “I don’t wish — 


to do anything to separate myself from them 
of my own volition * * *, Internment and 
death are simply the normal risks that are 
inherent in our state of life, a small price to 
pay for carrying out our duty, in our par- 
ticular caes a privilege because it would as- 
sociate us a little more intimately in the cross 
of Christ.” ap 

These words lack the passion, the flaming 
eloquence of Ignatius of Antioch as the latter 
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weht forward to martydom at the end of the 
first century. But in their quiet way, so 
characteristic of Bishop Walsh, they breathe 
the same spirit as animated Ignatius and 
many another martyr in many another age. 
Suffering and death are no more than the 
normal risks inherent in the vocation of wit- 
ness to Christ. They are the very cross of 
Christ here and now, as it comes to a par- 
ticipant in His priesthood. And, as was the 
case on Calvary, the defeat will issue in vic- 
tory; the tree of death will bear fruit, an in- 
credible abundance of fruit over and over 
and over again. 

We are, of course, stirred to the depths of 
our souls by such Christian heroism and such 
dramatic evidence that, in our day, the war- 
fare and wonder of Good Friday continue 
unchanged. But, while we rejoice in the 
priestly fortitude of Bishop Walsh and what 
it augurs for the future of the Church: of 
Christ, we must not forget that all is not yet 
over for him. He needs, and has a right to, 
our prayers, that he may endure what re- 
mains of his ordeal without faltering. 





The Problem of Medical Costs After Age 
65—A Thoughtful Discussion by the 
Amsterdam (N.Y.) Evening Recorder 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, judg- 
ing from the mail which many of us in 
the House have been receiving lately, 
there is deep concern on the part of 
many, many people in this country about 
the pressing problem of meeting medi- 
cal costs for persons over the age of 65— 
persons who become more prone to ill- 
nesses at the very time of their lives 
when their own earning power is at a 
minimum, 


Whatever may be the best legislative 
approach to deal with their problem, I 
believe we will all agree that the problem 
itself is a serious one. In that connec- 
tion, I wish to bring to the attention of 
Members of the House, a very able dis- 
cussion of the impact of this situation 
which appeared recently in an editorial 
in the Amsterdam (N.Y.) Evening Re- 
corder, of March 17. The editorial 
follows: 

Mepicau Costs AFTer 65 

It may be true, as has been charged, that 
the approaching political campaign is re- 
sponsible for some of the interest in pro- 
posals to make it easier for those over 65 
to pay medical bills. But there is more to it 
than that. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Problems of 
‘the Aging reports that 80 percent of the 
16 million Americans now over 65 have an 
annual income of less than $2,000, while 60 
percent of them get less than $1,000. That 
does not leave much for medical bills which 
tend to rise in the later years of life. 

Nor are the members of the subcommittee 
the only ones concerned with this serious 
problem. A bill has been introduced in the 
House to help make it possible for our elder 
citizens to make both ends meet. Here in 
New York State, Governor Rockefeller has 
urged the legislature to make all group in- 
Surance convertible to individual coverage 
for retired citizens. He also has proposed 
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improved State care, especially for the men- 
tally ill. 

While the extension of social security, 
as proposed in Congress, would provide the 
widest coverage, it might be less than ade- 
quate unless supplemented by other insur- 
ance or pensions. It does, however, make 
sense, to encourage the individual’s incen- 
tive to provide for himself. 

One way or another, some means must be 
found to help those over 65 to help them- 
selves. Meanwhile, it might be wise to 
adopt plans along the lines suggested in 
Washington and in Albany. Either plan 
would be more economical and certainly 
much more dignified than care in public 
institutions or government handouts. 





Brotherhood 52 Weeks a Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the March 24 edi- 
tion of the Independent Press pays a 
well deserved tribute to the New Jersey 
region of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews and to its well 
known director, Howard J. Devaney. I 
might mention that I know Howard De- 
vaney personally, and that the activities 
outlined here are only one more example 
of his outstanding and dedicated work 
in civic affairs. 

The editorial follows: 

BroTHERHOOD 52 WEEKS A YEAR 

Any successful organization depends on 
active citizen support, effective programing 
and able professional leadership. The New 
Jersey region of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews has all three of those 
important ingredients plus some added ele- 
ments that make it so successful. And a 
good portion of the credit goes to the pro- 
fessional leadership of our neighbor, Glen 
Ridge resident Howard J. Devaney, the Re- 
gional Director. 

Each year the New Jersey region has a 
number of institutes on human relations 
in cooperation with many police’ depart- 
ments throughout the State. A highlight 
of this year’s activity is the 6-session course 
now underway in cooperation with the As- 
bury Park police department. This Institute 
on Community Relations has 179 police 
officers with one session devoted to “The 
Policeman’s Role in Labor-Management Re- 
lations’ and another on “Police-Press Re- 
lations.” 

Devaney has good background for his em- 
phasis on police-community relations. For 
8 years he was president of the New Jersey 
Police Benevolent Association and was also 
first vice president of the National Confer- 
ence of Police Associations. His past train- 
ing and current experience have placed him 
in demand for speaking engagements and 
professional consultation, 

The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews activity list, although sprinkled with 
police programs, does aim to help everyone 
understand the other person. Youth pro- 
grams are expanding. One week each sum- 





mer the regional office sponsors a Brother- 
hood Camp. Last summer the camp held 
in conjunction with the New York region 
was so successful that this year’s, to be held 
at Stokes State Forest, will have an enroll- 
ment of young people from the entire east- 
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ern seaboard with seven NCCJ offices cooper- 
ating. In addition, the national conference 
helps sponsor 1-day youth institutes; an 
example is the Elizabeth Youth Good Neigh- 
bor Council's to be held at Rutgers Univer- 
sity School of Education on April 23. 

Teacher continues as long as 
teachers actively teach. The national con~ 
ference recognizes this fact and sponsors 
workshops,through which teachers can con- 
tinue their professional. training. This 
spring teachers in the Somerville area are 
meeting every week for a workshop in human 
relations, jointly sponsored by Trenton State 
College and the national conference. In 
addition, the 1-week and 3-week summer 
workshops at Rutgers University draw large 
numbers of teachers, j 

The national conference tries to keep 
abreast of new ideas in programing. De- 
vaney has just returned from a 2-day annual 
meeting of Girl Scout professional workers 
from New Jersey and New York at West 
Point. There he served as coordinator of a 
program. which involved top business per- 
sonnel for the purpose of evaluating atti- 
tudes of professional workers. 

The New Jersey region aims to make 
brotherhood more than just a week a year 
theme. With Howard J. Devaney as direc- 
tor, the region is developing important lay 
support and conducting worthwhile, mean- 
ingful programs. These three factors blend 
together to advance brotherhood. Congrat- 
ulations to the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews are very much in order. 





New President of Greater Wilkes-Barre 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Friday, 
March 25, 1960: 

JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE CHIEF 


We salute a young man of devoted leader- 
ship—Albert G. Albert of Loomis Street— 
who became the 23d president of the Greater 
Wilkes-Barre Junior Chamber of Commerce 
on Wednesday night. Mr. Albert joined the 
Greater Wilkes-Barre Jaycees in May of 1958 
and within a year became a member of the 
board. He continued his climb. 

He has headed numerous projects for the 
group and recently initiated a program to 
have Jaycee representation on all 18 com- 
mittees of the Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber 
of Commerce, a program designed to pro- 
mote the community-mindedness of the fu- 
ture leaders of the valley. 

Mr. Albert has a record of outstanding 
achievements not only in the Jaycees but 
also in many civic and religious 
tions in this area. A young man of 29, 
he is general manager of Bloomsburg Metal 
Co. in Wilkes-Barrer 

Among his affiliations are the Kassab-Jo- 
seph Post, CWV 1487, secretary; YMCA 
Toastmasters Club; CYC membership com- 
mittee; BPO Elks, 109; and we can add 
participation in the Camp Acahela drive 
and on the United Fund committee. 





energetic type of young 
men throughout our country who actively 
promote the Jaycee movement. His out- 
standing indicates an even more 
Progressive year ahead for the Greater 
Wilkes-Barre Jaycees. He has our best 
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Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 


as many of my colleagues realize, there 
are two principal facets to the predica- 
ment in which our country finds itself 
today in regard to gold. The first is the 
alarming decrease in the gold bullion 
stock of the United States caused by ad- 
verse trade balances which have been 
payable either in gold at $35 per fine 
ounce or in dollars, which under present 
policy may be invested in this country 
but later redeemed in gold upon demand. 
When we note that our gold bullion on 
hand has gone down from $40 billion at 
the end of World War II to about $19 
billion now, it gives us pause. When we 
discover, however, that the foreign dol- 
lar credits of which I spoke come to 
about $16 billion for which gold could 
be demanded at $35 per fine ounce, the 
only possible reaction is one of shock, 
for we see that there would be only $3 
billion worth of our gold bullion left in 
our hands if foreign countries were to 
reduce all of their present dollar credits 
to gold. Now I do not expect such a 
run on our bank, so to speak, but what 
I say highlights the seriousness of the 
situation. 

The other facet is the plight of our 
gold mining industry which is rapidly 
going out of business because the price 
of gold has not risen above $35 per fine 
ounce since 1934. 

. Bills introduced in Congress in recent 
years to raise the price of gold from $35 
to $70 per fine ounce or to subsidize its 
production or to allow its sale on a free 
world market have gotten absolutely 
nowhere, in the face of opposition from 
the U.S. Treasury. The Treasury has in- 
sisted that any such move would upset 
the presently stabilized basis for settling 
trade balances throughout the free 
world, cause inflation by increasing the 
base for credit expansion, and bring 
about worldwide repercussions. Accord- 
ingly gold bills introduced last year by 
some of my colleagues and myself to 
help our gold miners are hopelessly 
bogged down in committee. This situa- 
tion prompted me a month ago to seek 
a formula which would relieve the de- 
pressed condition of the gold mining in- 
dustry without changing the Treasury’s 
price. This led to the idea of a bill to 
stop the Treasury from selling gold for 
use in the arts and industries, and let- 
ting our gold producers sell their gold 
on a free market basis direct to anyone 
licensed by the Treasury to purchase 
gold for artistic or industrial purposes 
or for resale for such purposes. 

In preparing to have this idea drafted 
in bill form, a study of existing regula- 
tions disclosed that placer gold miners 
may now Sell unretorted, or otherwise 
unprocessed placer gold, directly to man- 
ufacturing jewelers, industrial users, or 
anyone in the United States without re- 
striction. However, there does not seem 
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to be much of a market for placer gold in 
its natural state, even though the Treas- 
ury does not stock such gold in the form 
of nuggets and gold dust and is there- 
fore not competing with placer gold 
miners in the sale of such gold. On the 
other hand, persons offering processed 
gold for sale may sell only to licensed 
dealers, refiners, or industrial users at 
any price which the market will afford 
or, in the alternative, to the U.S. Treas- 
ury at $3 per fine ounce, Of course, 
in making sales of such processed gold 
to the dealers and industrial users the 
producers are competing with the Treas- 
ury which sells to such users at one- 
fourth of 1 percent over $35 per ounce. 

At first blush it would appear from the 
foregoing that barring the Treasury from 
making further sales of gold bullion to 
industrial users would enable the pro- 
ducers of processed gold to get a much 
better price. Another look, however, 
discloses that the free world price hovers 
close to $35 per fine ounce—as shown by 
the London market which fluctuated 
during the last year between a low of 
$35.0429 and a high of $35.1407. With 
licensed private dealers and refiners and 
industrial users allowed to purchase 
gold on the free world market, the gold 
miner would gain little by the discon- 
tinuance of sales by the U.S. Treasury. 
What it all boils down to is the fact that 
the present gold policy of the United 
States in fixing the price of gold at $35 
per fine ounce, and settling our interna- 
tional trade balances on that basis, and 
making sales of gold to foreign central 
banks at that figure has substantially 
stabilized the price of gold throughout 
the free world at close to $35 per fine 
ounce. 

After going around the circle, so to 
speak, I have arrived back where I 
started, which is, in effect, that the only 
perceptible way to get the miners a 
meaningful increase for their gold would 
be to change the law to raise the price 
to $70 per fine ounce or thereabouts, or 
provide a subsidy large enough to ac- 
complish the same result. 

My study on the gold problem has 
brought to light certain significant fig- 
ures for 1958, not as yet published by 
the Treasury, showing that industrial 
uses for gold in the United States now 
exceed domestic production. This will 
aggravate the problem of our decreasing 
stock of gold. The figures for 1958 fol- 
low those for 1957 which I use for 
contrast: 


1957 





Value of gold produced in the 
United States............--- $63, 000, 000 | $61, 565, 000 
Serap rebought by Treasury, 
27, 716,220 | 26,924, 135 


dealers, and private refiners 
9, 716, 220 88, 489, 135 





Total gold receipts. ..... 
pt for arts and industrial 


ie TrONNG —.... - sain gee 21, 136,850 | 27,008, 450 
By private refiners and 
che rttngnudicorey 57, 329,370 | 64, 079, 470 


Total so sold. ......... 78, 466,220 | 91, 087, 920 
Net gain in gold dur- 

SN tdi binsincSenies Dy OU OEE Nechiciincoens 
Net ne in gold 

GENE Fe ceritticnendmpedintimnines 2, 598, 785 
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Thus in the year of 1958—the indus- 
trial need for gold in this country in- ~ 
creased by $1442 million over 1957. The — 
figures for 1959 are not yet available, — 
To conclude this discourse on gold, let 
me express my opinion—held by many 
others—that with gold production going 
down, industrial uses for gold going up, 
the amount of gold in hand becoming 
disproportionately small as compared to 
our ever increasing volume of outstand- 
ing currency and credit, and our gold 
bullion stock shrinking to where it will fF 
have reached the vanishing point ina ff 
very few years, something has got to 
give in the not. too distant future. 

I do not know the answer, but suggest. 
that all of us had better start thinking 9 
about it and formulating some appro- 
priate action as soon as possible. a 











Health and Politics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial from the Washington Post 
today, March 29, 1960, entitled “Health 
and Politics.” ~ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

HEALTH AND POLITICS 


Medical care for the aged is evidently going 
to become an issue in the presidential elec- 
tion campaign. We think that President 
Eisenhower has put his party not only on the 
unpopular side of this issue but also on the 
wrong side of it. No one should have been 
surprised that the three avowed candidates § 
for the Democratic presidential nomination . 
were unanimous in endorsing the Forand 
bill when they spoke together on Sunday 
at a rally of 10,000 members of the United 
Auto Workers Union. No one should have 
been surprised that they were roundly 
cheered and applauded for their stand. No 
one should have been surprised that the ~ 
President was booed for his opposition to the 
Forand bill. 

The Forand bill, to quote its title, is a bill 
“To amend the Social Security Act and the 
Internal Revenue Code so as to provide in- 
surance against the costs of hospital, nurs- 
ing home, and surgical service for persons 
eligible for old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits.” It would increase social security — 
contribution rates of employers and em- @ 
ployees by one-fourth of 1 percent each and § 
of the self-employed by three-eighths of f § 
percent. It would operate in much the same ~ a 
Way as private insurance programs now Op- ft. 
erate—except that it would provide insur- _— 
ance for the period of old age when insurance ; 
is least readily obtainable and most difficult 
to pay for. Eligible persons would receive 
services from any qualified surgeon or any 
hospital or nursing home which agreed to _ 
participate and to be paid for services in- 
sured under the plan. The surgeon would 
be chosen by the patient. 2 

Why the American Medical Association, like — ‘ 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
should oppose this sensible form of 
ment for the inevitable costs of illness im 
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later life is hard to understand—save as a 
symptom of the kind of occupational obtuse- 
ness which has become a characteristic of 
the AMA on such issues. Why the doctors 
should call this system of insurance so~- 
cialistic passes all understanding. As Sen- 
ator SyMrIncron observed, “There is nothing 
in it that would affect the American sys- 
tem of free medicine. This plan deals only 
with how medical bills are paid. The doctors, 
- the hospitals, the nursing homes, the way 
medical care is provided—they are all left 
alone.” 

Why automobile workers—and wage earn- 
ers in every other trade and industry—should 
be enthusiastically eager to pay during their 
productive years for this kind of protection 
in old age should be readily understandable 
to anyone in political life. There is no more 
compelling aspect of social security. 





Byelorussian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Byelo- 
russia is the vast country extending from 
the eastern borders of Poland to the 
approaches of Moscow. It is a cold, but 
fertile land, and its inhabitants are 
rugged and rustic rural workers. ‘These 
people, though numbering a bare 10 mil- 
lion today, have been living in that coun- 
try from time immemorial. There they 
led a simple life and were fairly content 
with their lot, until several centuries ago 
their country was overrun by the Mos- 
covites, as the Russians were then called. 
They were brought, much against their 
will, under the rule of autocratic Rus- 
Sian czars. During that time they were 
neither free nor happy. ‘They were op- 
pressed, and the czarist government did 
its best to obliterate all traits of na- 
tionalism or national feeling among 
them, but the Byelorussians persisted in 
their opposition. They struggled against 
that regime with all the means at their 
disposal, and successfully maintained 
their national identity. And, in 1918, 
when the czar’s government was over- 
thrown, they had their chance for free- 
dom and independence, 

Byelorussian leaders seized upon this 
opportunity and in March of that year 
proclaimed their independence and es- 
tablished the Byelorussian Republic. 
Then for about 2 years these unfortu- 
nate but brave souls waged wars on many 
fronts for the preservation of their in- 
dependence and for their national exist- 
ence. But the forces opposing them 
were formidable. Even if they could 
| Settle their differences with the Poles on 
_. the west and others on the south,: they 
_ could not cope with the aggressive and 
' Constantly advancing Red army of the 
Soviet Union. In 1921 the country was 
Overrun by Communist Russian forces 
and it was made part of the Soviet Union. 
_ Thus came to an end the free and inde- 
| pendent Byelorussia after a brief and 
' Precarious existence of about 2 years. 
| . Today these struggling and hard-work- 
_ ing Byelorussians are held down in their 
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homeland by Communist totalitarian re- 
gime and do not enjoy any of the free- 
doms which many of them regard as 
their hard-earned reward, a reward 
which was taken away from them by 
heartless Russian Communists 39 years 
ago. On the observance of the 42d an- 
niversary of Byelorussian Independence 
Day, one can ardently hope that these 
deserving people will once more regain 
their freedom and enjoy it in their 
homeland. 





Resolutions Adopted by and Concurred in 
by the National Association of Postmas- 
ters, Sixth Indiana Congressional Dis- 
trict 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED WAMPLER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I should like to bring before the 
House the following series of resolutions 
adopted unanimously by the postmasters 
of the Sixth Indiana Congressional Dis- 
trict of the National Association of Post- 
masters. 

It is the very reasonable and far- 
sighted wish of the postmasters of the 
Sixth Indiana Congressional District, 
which I have the distinct privilege to 
represent, that these resolutions shall 
serve as guidelines for the House and 
Senate Committees on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

The resolutions are designed to ex- 
press what I believe to be fair and equi- 
table goals and I commend them to the 
attention of the respective committees. 

A copy of the resolution adopted by and 
concurred in by the National Association of 
Postmasters of the Sixth Indiana Congres- 
sional District. This meeting was held in 
the American Legion hall in the city of 
Crawfordsville, Ind., on February 17, 1960. 
The resolutions were adopted unanimously. 


“Be it resolved, That section 211 of Public 
Law 85-426, 85th Congress, H.R. 5836, dated 
May 27, 1958, which is titled “Determination 
of Class of Post Office and Compensation of 
Postmasters and Certain Employees,” be 
rescinded and that 100 percent of gross re- 
ceipts be used as the determining part of 
gross receipts in the counting of such 
receipts toward the compensation of post- 
masters and certain other employees, whose 
salaries are predicated to some extent upon 
the gross receipts of the post office in which 
they work. We feel that this section of this 
law is aimed directly at postmasters and as 
such, works an extra hardship upon this class 
of employees. For this reason, we think that 
it should be repealed. 

“Be it resolved, That the 2% percent of 
salary, which was given to postal workers on 
a temporary basis, be made permanent at 
this session of Congress. This salary raise 
of 2% percent will expire during this term 
of the Congress. We honestly believe that 
the postal workers of this country are en- 
titled to this 24% percent salary raise on a 
permanent basis rather than upon a tempo- 
rary basis. 


“Be it further resolved, That an additional - 


10 percent raise in salary rates should be 
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made effective at once tc compensate for the 
rise in living costs and to keep all postal 
employees and other Government workers 
on a comparable basis — the employees of 
private industry. 

“Be it resolved, That made avail- 
able sufficient funds that a 40-hour workweek 
for postmasters may become a reality rather 
than a vision. If this idea can be accom- 
plished without legislation, it is our sincere 
hope that the 40-hour workweek may be put 
into practice immediately, however, if legis- 
lation is necessary to accomplish this end 
we ask that the Congress move immediately 
to this end in the hope that a 40-hour work- 
week for postmasters may become a reality 
immediately.” 





Why We Must Abolish the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, at the time the Congress pre- 
sumably unified the Armed Forces to 
get rid of duplication it achieved some- 
thing else. It got triplication and 
quadruplication instead of unifica 





tion. 

Our colleague from Connecticut—Rep- 
resentative FranK Kowatsxr, a retired 
U.S. Army colonel with 33 years of con- 
tinuous service as infantry commander, 
battalion and regimental commander, 
Chief of Training, G-3, European thea- 
ter, and later Deputy Military Governor 
of Japan under General MacArthur, 
first commandant of the Army Com- 
mand Management School until his re- 
tirement in 1958—has written a excel- 
lent statement of the case for true uni- 
fication. I have found both junior and 
senior officers of the Armed Forces, as 
well as numerous enlisted men, firmly 
convinced that only a complete unifica- 
tion will be adequate to meet the needs 
of the American people for a unified de- 
fense force. The next President, what- 
ever his name, will certainly want to 
reexamine the organization of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

I believe that. Congressman KOWALSKI 
has made a brilliant contribution to this 
reexamination, not only in his bill, H.R. 
9874, but in an article appearing in the 
April 1960 issue of True, written in co- 
operation with Martin L Gross, which I 
commend to the attention of the Mem- 
bers. He writes: 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—If war should erupt 
tomorrow, the Army’s crack airborne divi- 
sions at Fort Bragg, N.C., and Fort Campbell, 
Ky., are poised and ready for combat any- 
where in the world on 2-hour notice. There 
is only one drawback; they don't have 
enough planes. 

Repeated Army requests to the Air Force 
to equip these units with transport planes 
have been turned down, as have their pleas 
to at least earmark specific planes for emer- 


mean the difference between a crippled oute- | 
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vairy, inefficiency, and duplication that is 
uselessly devouring a huge chunk of our $41 
billion defense budget, and could eventually 
destroy us. - ; 

In the Mediterranean area, which I visited 
last summer, the Navy has built two air 
bases of its own—Rota Naval Air Base in 
Spain and Port Lyautey in Morocco—while 
several Air Force bases in the sector, equipped 
to handle the same planes, are often half 
used. In fact, one giant base in Morocco is 


of excess L:=:icopter parts, 
which they planned to sell off as surplus at 
on 


F 


same model helicopter. Only the fortu- 
erence of the General Accounting 
helped salvage part of this amazing 


the missile field, after wasting half a 
billion dollars and perhaps a year’s time by 
producing duplicate IRBM’s—the Air Force 
Thor and Army Jupiter—we have now learned 
that, desipte the well-meaning last minute 
intervention by the Defense Department, not 
even the rocket engines are interchangeable. 

During the development of the rockets, 
eccording to congressional reports I have 
secured, both the Air Force and Army hoard- 
ed scientific information from each other 
almost as scrupulously as from the Soviets. 
When the Defense Department ordered the 
rocket engines made by the same contrac- 
tor (the Rocketdyne Division of North Amer- 
ican Aviation) the two services jealously in- 
sisted on making individual minor design 
changes. The contractor was simulta- 
neously—and expensively—making two dif- 
ferent rocket engines for the Government 
for the same job. 

Neither are the men interchangeable. Now 
that operational control of the Jupiter has 
been shifted to the Air Force, trained Army 
missile artillerymen at Huntsville, expert in 
Jupiter firings, have been replaced simply 
because they wear the Army’s olive green in- 
stead of the Air Force’s blue. 

And, to take an even more ridiculous 
example, the Air Force is now claiming that 
Air Force personnel should be stationed 
aboard the Navy’s new ballistic-missile sub- 
marines in order to shoot off the Polaris 
missile. “Anything that flies belongs in the 
Air Force” seems to be their theory. 

Another scene of the interservice battle 
is Fort Hamilton, an Army base in Brooklyn, 
where duplication is costing the taxpayers a 
cool $10 million a year. Four hundred 
soldiers, 50 officers, and 400 civilians operate 
the fort for the sole purpose of processing 
. Army men coming in and leaving the country 
by air—a job which was already being done 
efficiently for the other services at McGuire 
Air Force Base in nearby New Jersey. 

In addition to paying for the useless 
Hamilton, the Government is also forced to 
maintain a special Military Air Transport 
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lounge at Idlewild ($18,000 a year) for these 
men, bus service from Hamilton to the air- 
port, and a duplicate force of 23 airmen at 
Idlewild to reprocess this separate Army 
shipment. 

The Army’s arguments for this $10 million 
pork barrel are transparently thin—the lack 
of sufficient transient space at McGuire 
(even though Fort Dix is next door) and the 
statement that Air Force doctors do not re- 
quire medical exams prior to takeoff, while 
the Army does. Even a former command- 
ing officer of Hamilton recently told me that 
he considered the fort to be a complete waste 
of money and manpower. 

During the last 5 years, the three services 
have avariciously fought each other for the 
lion’s share of almost $200 billion spent in 
defense funds—each firmly convinced that 
the Nation would be completely secure if 
only their individual projects could be ac- 
complished. 

The combined result of their efforts is easy 
to state, but difficult to swallow: (1) an ill- 
equipped miniature Army of 14 divisions; (2) 
a Navy—whose only modern weapons are a 
few nuclear-powered submarines—weighted 
down with the outmoded concept of surface 
ships and outnumbered 4 to 1 by the Soviet 
sub fleet; and (3) an Air Force of relatively 
slow SAC bombers vulnerable to fighter plane 
and antiaircraft attack, and 40 exposed SAC 
bases lacking even a system for keeping 
bombers in the air around-the-clock, 

Our meager supply of ICBM missiles (three 
at this writing) are stretched skyward at 
Vandenburg Air Force Base in California un- 
able to fire without a 15-minute leadtime 
and vulnerable to a nuclear hit even a hun- 
dred miles away. “Hard” (concrete-em- 
placed, underground stored) solid-fuel 
ICBM’s are still years away, even though we 
have already sunk billions into the missile 
program. 

The answer to the riddle of how to extri- 
cate the world’s leading power from so mis- 
managed a defense picture—an answer that 
unfortunately has vociferously been blocked. 
by certain nearsighted admirals, generals, 
powerful lobbyists for retired officer groups, 
administration leaders, and even some Con- 
gressmen—is the complete unification of our 
three services into one U.S. Armed Forces, 
with one job and one uniform. 

I-have recently introduced a House bill, 
H.R. 9874, that will eliminate the three serv- 


-ices and reorganize the new Armed Forces 


along the lines of “function” instead of the 
outmoded concepts of land, sea and air, 
which have become ridiculous in an era of 
missile-launching submarines and paratroop 
infantry. 

In dollars and cents, I believe full unifica- 
tion could mean a saving of $7 billion a 
year—a straight 15 percent of last year’s $46 
billion defense expenditure. 

“The interservice rivalries are worse than 
before,” the head of the Defense Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee recently commented. 
The reason, one of the best arguments for 
unification now, is the shameless battle for 
the defense dollar and control of sophisti- 
cated weapons—part of each service's strat- 
egy to make themselves indispensable, and 
immune to destruction by the others. 


As a result, instead of three services, we 
have more like a dozen, each with its own 
costly overhead. Each service flies combat 
planes, each has missile arms, and the prime 
offender—the Navy—has its own surface 
fleet, its own missile service both above and 
under water, its own army (the Marines), 
and its own Air Force, both land and sea 
based. 

My bill will unite these diverse groups 
into One, with branches logically organized 
according to jobs that have to be done. One 
of the two major branches would be plan- 
ning, staffed by professional military plan- 
ners trained from college on. They will de- 
velop military plans for the entire Armed 






25 years ahead. 

The second branch would be combat, in 
charge of the operations of all field units, 
whether they are surface vessels, land troops, 


or ICBMs. Assisting these two major groups. 


would be seven military agencies—Research 
and Development, Training, Personnel, Pro- 
curement, Tr ation, Service, and In- 
spection, all of which might be incorporated 
into a third major group support. 

In a typical military situation—air de- 
fense, for instance—the planning group 
would determine what was required in terms 
of men, weapons, and strategy. Research 
and development, in coordination with pro- 
curement, would have the weapons de. 
signed and built. Personnel and training 
would provide the skilled men who, to- 


gether with the weapons, would then be de- 


livered to combat for operational use. 
Compare this with the circus-like squab- 
ble between the Air Force and Army that is 
now fouling up our weak air defense capa- 
bility; a power struggle that vividly drama- 
tizes the tragic failings of our present military 
organization. Air defense has historically 
been divided between Army antiaircraft and 
Air Force fighter planes. However since 
missiles have replaced both of these tech- 
niques, both services have been building 
parallel antiaircraft missile systems that 
have thus far cost us $3 billion and have still 
not provided us with proper air defense. 
The still-unresolved tussle revolves around 
the Air Force Bomarc, an expensive, long- 
range (400 mile), quick-firing (30 missiles in 
2 minutes), 2,000-mile-per-hour ground-to- 
air missile, and the Army’s Nike-Hercules, 
a shorter range (75 miles), relatively in- 
expensive, but. slower firing (one-third of a 
squadron in 15 minutes) weapon. At the 
height of the fight, the opposing contrac- 


tors—Western Electric for Nike, and Boeing : 


for Bomarc—took full page newspaper ads 
on the virtue of their system, while the 
services slugged it out in congressional halls. 
The Army sent Congress a strong memo 
while the Air Force leaked the top secret— 
and unfavorable—results of a Nike-simu- 
lated-combat test. 

A controversy that would have been set- 
tled in planning in a unified service has now 
split the U.S. Congress and even reached the 
White House. The Senate Armed Services 
Committee recently declared that the Nike 
was virtually obsolete, while the House de- 
cided that the Army plan was cheaper and 
slashed the Bomarc budget. The dilemma 
was thrown into the lap of the President 
who has announced a now common, but 
potentially dangerous military compromise— 
@ little of each, ; 

Service bickering touched the ridiculous 
recently when Army suggestions to build 
the $10 billion Zeus antimissile missile were 
pooh-poohed by the Air Force as visionary— 
only to have a top Air Force general back the 
Army’s argument. Lt. Gen. Laurence S&S. 
Kuter, Air Force head of the North American 
Air Defense Command, states that he has an 
urgent requirement for the Army’s anti- 
ICBM Zeus, and has asked the Pentagon and 
the Joint Chiefs to reverse their stand 
against against developing the weapon. 

The missile war between the services points 
up the gain unification would make by creat- 
ing a single research and development divi- 
sion, headed either by a civilian or military 
man. 
posing, only combat and training — 
need be uniformed military men.) R. & 
is a $14.5 billion a year weapons business, 


spurred on by private contractors who supply 
70 percent of the weapons ideas and who 
help the competing services multiply the 


number and duplication of projects. 


The waste is monumental. According #@ — 
the House Committee on Government Opera= 
tions, $2.3 billion was spent last year OO 


antiquated weapons projects. Services stary 
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then phase out before completion, projects 
that probably would never have been initi- 
ated under a unified R. & D. setup—follies 
like the quarter-of-a-billion-dollar Navy jet 
seaplane, the P6M. Its sole memorials are 
six delivered airplanes and a $12 million base 
in North Carolina, 

Recently the Air Force and Navy elimi- 
nated overlapping projects to develop high 
energy boron aircraft fuels—after spending 
$232 million. At the same time, the Air Force 
was being refused—on the grounds of econ- 
omy—an equivalent amount needed to keep 
68 SAC bombers in the air around the clock 
to prevent total destruction of our retaliatory 
forces while still on the ground, 

A single efficient procurement and supply 
department, instead of our present three 
agencies, would save more millions, Twenty- 
six recent contracts of the Navy and Air 
Force analyzed by the General Accounting 
Office showed Uncle Sam had been over- 
charged $42 million. In the Air Force cases, 
the Accounting Office placed the blame at 
their procurement group’s “inadequate anal- 
ysis of contractor’s figures” and a naive tend- 
ency to accept their word for fact. 

The mere existence of separate supply 
egencies, reluctant to talk to one another, 
has created some ludicrous examples of not 
only duplication but even hoarding of sup- 
plies. In one case the Navy was able to ship 
JP-4 fuel from Perth Amboy, NWJ., to Flor- 
ida while the Air Force planned a shipment 
of the same fuel from South America to 
New England. When they learned of the 
comical situation they attempted to make an 
exchange, but negotiations finally broke 
down. The two ships sailed in opposite direc- 
tions on a $33,000 nonpleasure voyage for the 
American taxpayer. 

The lack of liaison is unbelievable. Once 
when the Federal Government was disposing 
of a mass of hacksaws and frames at a frac- 
tion of cost the Navy was buying thou- 
sands of new hasksaws from the same man- 
ufacturer at full price. Army supply then 
graciously repeated the incident, this time 
with hammers. In addition, each of the 
services insist on minute differences in 
“specs,” even on such things as folding 
chairs, needlessly raising the cost for all. 

A new byproduct of the supply snafu has 
been a tendency by the services to hoard— 
to buy more than they need as a possible 
hedge against lean budget days for their 
branch. A Department of Defense survey of 


- Supply management recently found that in- 


ventory of general items was “long” by 34 
percent—or $100 million worth. There is an 
overlap in distribution patterns, duplicate 
items stockage, and cross backhaul, the re- 
port states unemotionally. 

Two dramatic cases of hoarding were un- 
covered. The Air Force promptly canceled 
$46 million in contracts when millions of dol- 
lars in excess electronic equipment were 
found in four supply bases, including ones 
in San Antonio and Oklahoma City. The 
Navy was found “collecting” a surplus of 793 
spare aircraft engines, at a cost of $68 mil- 
lion, yet they had orders in for 204 more. 

To their credit, the Defense Department 
has recently attempted to make the services 
coordinate their supply efforts—but without 
Success. As of today, only 20 percent of our 
defense needs are being supplied through 
centralized procurement, 

Unfortunately, the waste can be tallied in 
More than money and missiles. Our lack of 
unification has been equally harsh with vital 
manpower, often doing the same job in three 


_ different services. 


In all, I estimate that total unification of 
the services would release 500,000 “dupli- 


F cate” and useless servicemen who could make 
: - the enlarged muscle of a single fighting 
force, 


In post offices and stores throughout the 


country 7,000 recruiting personnel from four 
_ Services (counting Marines) are doing a job 
| 2,000 could handle in a unified service. 
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Thousands of more men operate three en- 
tirely separate communications networks in 
Europe, Africa, and the Mediterranean. The 
Navy, when queried by me on this, merely 
stated that they “‘were studying it.” 

I have received letters from our security 
agents, especially CIC men in Japan, com~- 
plaining that they were doing the same 
work—often on the same case—as Air Force 
Intelligence. The reserve situation is equally 
befuddied. Each service maintains staffed 
but only partially used armories and reserve 
training centers in almost every major city— 
instead of a single civilian training facility. 

In Europe, I visited large hospitals for 
servicemen and their dependents, each oper- 
ated by separate services with its own ad- 
ministration—and each ultimately headed 
by a different two-star surgeon general and 
his staff in the Pentagon. The waste of 
trained enlisted men and officers in the ad- 
ministration of three separate transporta- 
tion, judge advocate, special services, en- 
gineers, ordnance, finance, and other groups, 
is virtually unbelievable. 

unification is so desirable, why hasn’t 
it been accomplished heretofore? The an- 
swer, I believe, is the false confidence the 
Nation has gained from a series of phony 
plans in the name of unification. One of 
the greatest obstacles has been the crea- 
tion—and failure—of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff idea. 

“It seems quite apparent in this regard,” 
says a House Committee on Appropriations 
report, “(that) the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
as a corporate body, is not providing the 
kind of advice and leadership which this 


country requires.” Gen, Maxwell Taylor, 


former Army Chief of Staff, reiterates this, 
pointing out the Joint Chiefs spend much of 
their time in useless and wasteful fighting 
for their individual services. 

My unification bill, by eliminating the 
separate services, dissolves the Joint Chiefs. 
Instead, the Secretary of Defense, a civilian, 
will-be aided by a deputy secretary chosen 
from among the Armed Forces and limited to 
a 4-year term. Their council of war will 
be made up of the chief of planning, the 
chief of combat, and either the chief of 
support or any of the seven chiefs of the 
supporting groups—training, procurement, 
transportation, R. and D., service, personnel, 
inspection—whose advice is needed. 

The chiefs of combat and training will 
necessarily be commissioned officers, but all 
other chiefs may be career civilians with 
years of experience in their specialty, All 
chiefs shall be appointed by the President, 
with the consent of the Senate, and shall 
serve 4 years unless reappointed. The com- 
bat chief, however, shall not be reappointed. 
All deputy chiefs shall be chosen from the 
ranks of commissioned officers. 

In, my bill I have carefull avoided the 
establishment of a single, all powerful Chief 
of Staff as proposed by General Taylor and 
other fellow critics of our military organi- 
zation. Not only is it uncalled for in a single 
service dominated by a Secretary of Defense 
and chiefs of functions—but we should be 
wary of creating a potential “man on horse- 
back” who might overshadow the President 
and possibly seize power in'an emergency. 

Specialization will be a key factor in the 
new U.S. Armed Forces. Unlike World War II 
when, according to a Pentagon-supported 
study, “The Ineffective Soldier,” whole divi- 
sions were lost because of misuse of skills, 
the new service will train men in a specialty 
and try to keep him there with proper in- 
centives. Although combat and training 
groups will be uniformed, career civilians 
will be used whenever possible—especially 
since they ultimately cost less, are often bet- 
ware and can have a lower turnover 
rate. 

Interservice fights, now the bane of our 
system, will be eliminated. Strategy con- 
flicts—say between air-to-ground missiles 
and conventional nuclear bombs—will be de- 


“We'd be better off if we all wore the same > 


uniform,” Vice Adm. Hyman Rickover, father 
of the atomic submarine 
I concure and will suggest 
a@ unified service be outfitted in a single new 
uniform, a symbol of the discarding of old 
loyalties. We should also eliminate two 
other divisive elements, the separate promo- 
tion lists and the separate service academies. 
The present promotion system makes it im- 
perative for an ambitious young officer to 
agree with his service viewpoint, even if he 
is not convinced it is in the national interest. 
The three service academies—West Point, 
Annapolis, and Colorado uld 
properly be campuses of the same’ Armed 
Forces Academy. New traditions, common 
to all three, should be developed and the 
curriculum of future officers revamped from 
its archaic emphasis on naval boiler-room 
engineering or the strategy of General von 
we should 


tronics, 
and missile engineering. 

In my 33 years of Army service, I have 
spoken to hundreds of career men who agree 
on the urgent need for total unification. 
Public opinion polls show the majority of 
Americans have a similar viewpoint. Yet all 
unification attempts have been thwarted— 
mainly by a skillful of men that cen- 
ters around the US. Navy. After playing 
such an important role in World War II, the 
tradition-laden Navy is deathly afraid they 
will be overpowered under full unification 
and loose control of the Marines and Navy air 
groups. 

Former head of the Joint Chiefs, Admiral 
Radford, was an outspoken foe of unifica- 
tion, and current attempts to block unifica- 
tion are being aided by powerful lobbyists 
including the Navy League, a pressure group 
of retired naval officers and businessmen, and 
by a group of powerful pro-Navy Congress- 
men on key commiitees. 

Back in June 1941, a proposal to unify 
the services because of impending war was 
vigorously opposed by the Navy. In 1944, 
the Richardson Committee recommended one 
Defense Department with a general staff and 
a single commander, but it was vetoed by 
Admiral King, then Joint Chief of Staff, 
despite support by the Army and Air Corps. 
Since then, the Navy stand on unification 
has not varied. 

There have been a series of paper reforms 
drafted since World War II, which have 
actually delayed effective unification. In 
1956, the Military Air Transport Service was 
ordered to become the central transport 
group for all services. But today, the Navy, 
SAC, and others still run their own trans- 
port planes. 

In 1958, Congress—at the President’s re- 
quest—passed the Defense Reorganization 
Act which reshuffled some of the Pentagon 
chain of command and further entrenched 
the Joint Chiefs. During 1959, when the 
act was supposed to reduce interservice 
squabbles, fights like the Bomarc-Hercules 
tiff ranged louder than ever before. These 
have undoubtedly been honest attempts to 
improve the situation, but I believe time 
has shown that patchwork reforms only fur- 
ther delay the creation of a unified Armed 
Forces. 

Eliminating the Army and Navy—gallant 
services that have existed since the found- 
ing of the Republic—is not a trivial task. 
But replacing them, and the Air Force, with 
a@ single modern integrated fighting force— 


stronger and larger and richer at its very 
birth than its combined predecessors—may 
well be the one stoke of action that will in- 
sure our Nation’s survival. 
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Dry Potomac Forecast Unless Dams Are 
Built 


—_—___— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


‘Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to call attention to a recent news 
story in the Evening Star. It concerns 
the important study now underway by 
the Corps of Engineers regarding de- 
velopment of the Potomac to meet grow- 
ing needs in metropolitan Washington 
and the surrounding area: 

[From the Evening Star, Mar. 23, 1960] 
Dry Poromac Forecast Unizess Dams ARE 

BuiIttT 


A Potomac River bone dry at Chain Bridge 
and a miasmal salt-water swamp at Hains 
Point within 15 years was envisioned yester- 
day by the Army Engineers’ top water expert 
for the middle Atlantic seaboard. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas H. Lipscomb painted 
the ugly picture in a talk before some 100 
delegates attending a session of the Potomac 
River Development Association at the Willard 
Hotel. 

He bolstered his dire prediction with 
charts based on years of study of the Poto- 
mac River Basin and predicted population 
growth in the Metropolitan Washington area. 

However, he said the situation could be 
avoided by construction of 2 dams in the 
Great Falls area and 10 others in the upper 
regions of the stream at a total cost of $230 
million. The project would take care of 
basin water supply and pollution needs until 
the year 2010, he declared. 

EXTRA FACILITIES 


An extra $70 million will be needed if 
recreation and flood control facilities are 
to be included, General Lipscomb said. 

General Li b heads the Army Engi- 
neers North Atlantic division. The section 
embraces streams and water supply for the 
vast population complex strung along the 
coast from Connecticut to Norfolk, Va. 

The military said the metro area 
now contains about 2,100,000 persons, At 
the present time rate of growth this figure 
will be 3 million by 1975. When that day 
arrives the populace will be consuming water 
as fast as it flows into the two dams now 
serving the city and surrounding suburbs. 

The water intakes are located at Great 
Falls and Little Falls, just above Chain 
Bridge. 

PERIODS OF NO FLOW 

General Lipscomb further explained that 
during dry summer months, when the river 
is at its lowest and demands are greatest, no 
excess water will flow over the dam crests. 

Consequently, from Chain Bridge to Little 
Falls the river would be bone dry. Below 
the bridge the river would be filled with 
tidal water from Chesapeake Bay. Bay tides 
he said, reach only to Chain Bridge. 

This would leave the river from Washing- 
ton’s waterfront to the bay nothing but a 
salt water marsh loaded with effluvia that 
would float in with the morning tide and 
out again at night. 

The dire water situation, the Army officer 
declared, has been brought about by a “phe- 
mnomenal population growth.” It ran con- 
trary to all predictions by census experts 
made in the 1940’s when the Corps of Engi- 
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neers undertook to study water needs for 
the area. 


NEW STUDY UNDERWAY 

The unexpected increase has caused Con- 
gress to order a new survey that is currently 
being undertaken by his office. It will be 
completed within a “year or two,” General 
Lipscomb said. 

So far, the Army engineer stated, his sur- 
vey probed the following solutions: 

1. Erection of two dams above Great Falls 
to meet only the needs of the metro area 
at an estimated cost of $120 million. 

2. Construction of a total of 12 dams in- 
cluding the two above Great Falls costing 
$230 million. These would take care of 
the entire Potomac Basin water sorage and 
pollution needs. 

3. Expenditure of an extra $167 million to 
include recreational facilities and flood con- 
trol, much of it for dikes in the vicinity of 
Washington's river front. 

4, Tapping of groundwater sources. This 
would cost $140 million; would meet only a 
fraction of projected needs and would pot 
provide for pollution abatement. 

5. Desalting water taken from Chesapeake 
Bay. While possible, it would cost in excess 
of $2 billion; would not provide for pollution 
abatement and would set the wholesale price 
of water at 10 to 20 times that drawn from 
reservoirs. 





The Late Honorable Russell V. Mack 
SPEECH 


Or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, we stand 
with bowed heads in the presence of the 
Divine intervention which has taken 
from our midst a dedicated public ser- 
vant and a stalwart friend in the person 
of RusSsELL MAcK. 

To have known RvSssELL Mack was to 
have enjoyed the rare privilege of his 
genial personality and the wealth of his 
years of experience in the field of public 
relations. To have served with him as 
a legislator was to have observed his 
conservative approach to the problems 
of the day and to have particularly 
noted the fine distinction he made be- 
tween those areas that are best served 
by the Federal Government and the 
States, respectively. 

RUSSELL Mack was a stanch defender 
of our American way of life and a prime 
advocate of States’ rights. His continu- 
ing concern was always related to pre- 
serving the dignity of the United States 
within the commonwealth of nations and 
within that framework to see that the 
Congress remained may the voice of the 
people. 

We shall greatly miss this stalwart de- 
fender of freedom and truth and our 
heartfelt sympathy goes out to those who 
are left to mourn his untimely passing. 
May our heavenly Protector wrap these 
bereaved ones in the mantle of His 
divine care and may they be assured that 
their beloved now rests on a sunnier 
shore, there to greet them when they too 
have crossed over. 








U.N. Supervision of South Korean Elec- 
tions: Fact or Farce? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L: UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 
Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks, I have placed in the ConcREs- 
SIONAL RecorD various letters, articles, 
and editorials describirig acts of corrup- 


tion and brutality that have brought — 


Syngman Rhee’s South Korean regime 
into disrepute. 

Prompted by news reports of these 
statements, numerous Americans in Ko- 
rea have written me detailed, thoughtful 
letters chronicling deplorable conditions 
there. This morning’s mail included a 
long letter telling of a bridge that was 
paid for but never built, factories con- 
structed but not opened, public projects 


operated for private gain, and other . 


abuses of our aid. 

The writer, who has reliable creden- 
tials, states flatly that our poorly super- 
vised aid program is utilized by dishonest 
Korean officials to maintain their power, 
He points out that because our aid is 
misused the average Korean is coming to 
view Americans with mixed—or even 
hostile—emotions. 

Also, after describing election-eve vio- 
lence, the writer, who for obvious reasons 
must have the protection of anonymity, 
provided some penetrating views on the 
much-publicized supervision of recent 
Korean elections by United Nations in- 
spection teams. Since Rhee and his sup- 
porters so often point to this U.N. super- 
vision as a reply to their critics, this de- 
scription of the U.N.’s role is telling 
indeed. 

An excerpt describing U.N. activities is 
reprinted below, together with an edito- 
rial from the March 17 issue of the 


Washington Post and an article from 


the March 28 edition of Time magazine— 
all this material emphasizes the farcical 
nature of Rhee-controlled South Korean 
elections. 
[From a U.N. report] 

The Government propaganda sheet boasts 
that every vote here is U.N. supervised. The 
U.N. actually sent around five teams of two 


men each to cover the whole country in @ 


whirlwind 1-week tour. For example they 
whizzed into this town in a jeep. Called 
upon the chief of police and the gun-su 
(county manager) and the Government 
chairman of the election committee, 
Through an interpreter, they received as- 


surances that the elections would be free, 2 


etc., and then hopping into their jeep they 
sped to the next large town 30 miles distant 
to perpetrate the same.farce. Of course, a8 
one U.N. official admitted, they are really 
in a dilemma here. Unlike the diplomatic 
missions here, whose reports to their respec- 
tive governments on the recent elections 
here will remain secret documents, the U.N. 
must file a report which they know will be 


made public in the U.N. General Assembly. 


If they tell the truth about the 


atmosphere and the fraudulent way in which | eS 
the so-called free elections were conducted, ff 


then this report will be of great propaganda 
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1960 


value to the Communist bloc in the U.N. that 
in this showpiece of U.N. sponsored democ- 
racy we have a totalitarian system that dif- 
fers but little, if at all, from the systems 
condemned by the U.N. But if on the other 
hand, the U.N. mission here, submits a re- 
port innocuous enough not to be of major 
propaganda value to the Communist bloc, 
then it must of necessity suppress and dis- 
tort the true state of affairs. The proper 
thing to do would be: not to go through 
the pretense of observing the election, avoid 
lending the semblance of honesty to the 
travesty, and consequently submit no re- 


port. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 17, 1960] 
TAINTED VICTORY 


With a certainty as predictable as an 
eclipse of the sun, President Syngman Rhee’s 
forces in Korea have bulldozed another elec- 
tion victory. The amount of coercion, in- 
timidation, and repression would be incred- 
ible if it were not attested by foreign ob- 
servers. Beatings leading to murder, police 
“persuasion,” plans for translucent ballots 
and box stuffing, the grossest discrimina- 
tion in law enforcement—all figured in the 
reelection of Dr. Rhee and the election of 
his Liberal running mate, Lee Ki-poong. 

The lead pipe procedures are the more 
remarkable because the disorganization of 
the opposition Democratic Party had given 
the Liberals an insurmountable advantage. 
Dr. Rhee had no direct opponent because of 
the death of the Democratic presidential 
nominee, and the major Liberal efforts were 
concentrated on unseating the present Demo- 
cratic Vice President, John M. Chang, who 
fought an extraordinarily courageous con- 
test. A London Times correspondent wrote 
the other day that Dr. Chang “would be 
almost certain to win if the elections were 
held in the same comparatively free at- 
mosphere as the 1958 parliamentary elec- 
tion.” 

It is sometimes asked why Korea should 
be held up to censure when there are other 
authoritarian States in Asia. The answer is 
that the free world should expect more of 
Korea. The Republic was launched as a 
United Nations ward, and thousands of 
Americans and other soldiers shed their 
blood to preserve it, Korea is relatively more 
sophisticated than other new countries; it 
has developed a loyal opposition, an inde- 
pendent press and a widespread desire for 
fair and honest elections. But the sad fact 
is that under Dr. Rhee’s inordinate demand 
for power the country has retrogressed 
markedly in political freedoms from the sit- 
uation 2 or 4 years ago. 

All of this becomes of direct interest to 
the United States because American aid has 
been used by the government to strengthen 
its political hold. The State Department 
raised a timid admonitory finger in public 
about violence on the eve of the election 
with no discernible effect because the dirty 
work had already been done. Korean po- 
litical choices are the business of the Korean 
people, but the situation suggests the need 
for a much more critical look at the way 
in which American aid may be used to defeat 
the objective of representative government, 








[From Time Magazine, Mar. 28, 1960] 
SouTH Korea—VIcTorious MerHops 


_ Unopposed, 84-year-old Syngman Rhee 
' Won a sweeping fourth-term victory—even 
_ though perhaps 10 percent of the voters cast 
their ballots for his only opponent, who had 
died a month before, 
_ But there still had to be a get-out-the- 
_ Vote campaign to elect Rhee’s running mate, 
| ailing Lee Ki Poong, who has difficulty walk- 
| ing and speaking because of a nervous dis- 
_ order, and did not make a single campaign 
| Speech. So Rhee’s liberals set to work. Elec- 
tion day brought many complaints of voter 
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intimidation and open ballot fixing, of 
6-foot-high boards outside some polling 
places showing voters how to mark their 
ballots for Rhee and Lee. Green-shirted 
members of Rhee’s Anti-Communist Youth 
League lounged outside the booths as voters 
arrived, often in organized teams of three 
(so that the man in the middle could make 
sure that the other two voted correctly). 
The result was a decisive victory (76 per- 
cent) for Invalid Lee over U.S.-educated 
(Manhattan College) John M. Chang, who 
had beaten Lee easily in the last election, 


Tension ran high in many areas, and in 
the normally peaceful town of Masan vot- 
ing was still in progress when a disgruntled 
crowd raised the cry, “Dirty polls!” It was 
like a spark in dry straw. Suddenly, 200 
angry citizens raced to a police station, set 
it afire, fled with captured weapons. An- 
other mob, 2,500 strong, gathered before the 
town hall, stoned firemen, who vainly. at- 
tempted to hook up their hoses to fight 
back. After tear gas failed, scores of police 
arrived from nearby Pusan. One lowered 
his carbine and fired into the screaming 
crowd, a signal that led other cops to do the 
same. When it was all over, at least 10 
were dead, some of them schoolchildren, 
scores were wounded, and hundreds were 
pushed into police vans and hauled off to 
jail. 

Outmaneuvered at the polls, the opposi- 
tion Democrats stomped out en masse when 
the National Assembly met to hear the for- 
mal election results, and darkly talked of 
challenging the act of theft in court. But 
in Syngman Rhee’s Korea they cannot hope 
to do any better in the courts. 





The Late Honorable Russell V. Mack 





SPEECH 
or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of RuSsELL V. Mack, the distin- 
guished Representative from Washing- 
ton, who came to the Congress 12 years 
Se ae ee ee 

It was my privilege to serve with him 
on the Public Works Committee of the 
House. His knowledge of committee af- 
fairs, combined with his amicable ap- 
proach to all problems before that body, 
made him an invaluable asset. The ef- 
fectiveness of his work and the benefits 
of his judgment helped motivate much 
of the legislation for which the Pub- 
lic Works Committee was largely 
responsible. 

Russ Mack, besides being a remark- 
ably fine Member of the Congress, in- 
formed, articulate and persuasive, was 
to me a cherished friend. 

Broad in his outlook, generous in his 
sentiments, and possessed of a gentle 
kindness, it was a pleasure to be in his 
company. 

Mrs. Dooley and I spent many hours 
and days with Russ Mack and his 
charming wife, and those days shall ever 
be remembered. 

We share her grief in RUSSELL’s un- 
timely death. The Congress and the 
country have lost a rare man. 
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Committee Endorses Provisions of 
* H.R. 4700 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a portion of the report sub- 
mitted by the Subcommittee on Prob- 
lems of the Aged and Aging to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
US. Senate. . 

The committee toured the width and 
breadth of the country conducting local 
hearings in seven cities, and visited nurs- 
ing homes, hospitals, homes for the aged, 
and various types of living arrangements 
for the elderly. 

The following is that committee’s rec- 





The pages that follow describe in ¢onsider- 
able detail one of the most dramatic stories— 
and c 20th century America. 
This is the story of the men and women who, 
having reached and passed the age of 65, 


and touch all Americans. There is the young 


: 
g6 


America, in fact, is faced with a new “popu- 
lation explosion” at the other end of life’s 
cycle. 


than it is of the town where an aged person 
happens to reside. Rather, the challenging 
task is a matter of joint responsibility, utiliz- 
ing all levels of government, private organiza~ 
tions, and individuals. Only through this 
partnership approach can we hope, in time, 
to solve the problems of aging. 

The Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging was established by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare with 
the assignment to conduct a complete study 
of the problems and needs of the aging, the 
programs of various agencies in meeting their 
needs, and the extent to which additional 
Federal programs should be undertaken to 





the major prob- 
lems of the aged and aging fall generally into 
such broad categories as financial, medical, 
housing, employment, and meaningful use of 
leisure time. Yet,.even knowing the scope 
of the problems in a general way hardly pre- 
pared the subcommittee for the gigantic, 
complex range of problems and their intricate 
relation to one another that would be un- 
covered. 

For 8 months, the subcommittee served 
as a collection agency for information, as an 
investigator of conditions, as a sounding 
board for ideas and recommendations, and 
frequently as a sort of father confessor to 
the aged themselves. The subcommittee 
conducted hearings in Washington and in 
seven cities across the Nation. It gathered 
testimony from the experts, public officials, 
organizations, and individuals. At its field 
hearings, the subcommittee instituted the 
“town meeting” where elderly Americans 
were given the opportunity to personally re- 
late their problems, their hopes, and their 
fears. Visits were made to older people in 
nursing homes, housing projects, senior 
centers, homes for the aged, and retirement 
hotels. 

It was, overall, an enlightening experience 
and a sobering and humbling one when the 
magnitude of the problems emerged. Per- 
haps the greatest difficulty of the subcom- 
mittee following completion of its survey 
was in attempting to isolate the problems 
and assign them recommendations and 
priorities for action. Thus, the 
limitations of even its own intensive study, 
the subcommittee herewith presents a sum- 
mary of the major problems of the aged and 
aging, and its recommendations for priority 
action, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Financing the provision of health services 


The No. 1 problem of America’s senior 
citizens is how to meet the costs of health 
care at a time when income is lowest and 
potential or actual disability at its highest. 
Its solution should have top priority for 
legislative consideration in 1960. 

The record of the subcommittee is re- 
plete with poignant and often tragic testi- 
mony from local officials and from senior 
citizens themselves, on their concern for 
medical, hospital, and drug bills which 
either cannot be met out of income, or would 
wipe out small savings or other liquid assets. 
Many older persons testified that they could 
manage to live respectably on their modest 


incomes if they could eliminate the impact 


of heavy health costs. 

Recent increases. in the numbers of the 
aged with commercial and nonprofit insur- 
ance have been marked, but the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
pointed out that by 1965 at least 8 million 
aged persons will not have any type of health 
insurance—including 2 million who will re- 
ceive their medical care under a means test 
through old-age assistance. 

1. As its first recommendation for action 
in 1960, the subcommittee recommends that 
legislation be enacted to expand the system 
of old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance to include health service benefits for all 
persons eligible for OASDI. 

Such a solution to the problem of finan- 
cing health service costs, takes account of 
the following crucial points: 

First, it would meet the financial require- 
ments of as many of those at present retired 
as possible, without reducing them to @ 
pauperized state. 
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Second, it takes into account the fact that 


too will one day reach retirement age and 
will expect to be adequately covered by 
health insurance. Small premium pay- 
ments during their working lives can pro- 
vide paid-up health insurance on retire- 
ment. 

Third, the use of the social security sys- 
tem for retirement income is a well-estab- 
lished American principle and now’ covers 
almost 10 million aged beneficiaries. Its ex- 
tension to include the financing of medical 
care for older persons would be relatively 
inexpensive to administer. 

In the administration of the program con- 
sideration may be given to the employment 
of private, nonprofit health insurance groups 


and to cooperative arrangements with State 


and local health and welfare agencies. 

The benefits to be considered under such 
a@ system of financing should include diag- 
nostic and preventive health services, treat- 
ment for acute and chronic illness, and re- 
habilitative services. 


The prevention of illness, its early diag- 
nosis, and a restoration to health are the 
primary goals of an adequate health service. 
Diagnostic services and home care programs 
under supervision can be effective in reduc- 
ing the high cost of hospitalization and in- 
stitutionalization. A new, emphatic ap- 
proach to organized home care services, 
particularly for chronic illnesses and for 
preventive efforts may reverse the rapidly 
rising costs of hospitalization as well as im- 
prove the health of America’s older citizens. 





Honorary Degree Presented to 
Congressman Mike Kirwan 





SPEECH 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
@ great deal of personal pleasure to 
warmly congratulate our distinguished 
colleague from Ohio, the Honorable 
MICHAEL JOSEPH KIRWAN, upon his re- 
ceiving the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Humane Letiers from Oklahoma City 
University. 

Though Mrxe has served well the 19th 
district of Ohio since the 75th Congress, 
some 24 years, I am sure, Mr. Speaker, 
that our colleagues would be very much 
interested in learning that MIKE was 
born and raised in my congressional 
district, the 11th Pennsylvania, and we 
hold Mixe in great endearment and re- 
spect for the fine career which he made 
in the halls of Congress.: 

In my district we consider MIKE Kir- 
WAN as one of our own and we are de- 
lighted that he has received this distinc- 
tion from Oklahoma City University. 
Moreover, that university should be con- 
gratulated for its wise selection of candi- 
dates to whom it awards such degrees. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, you and the 
Members of this body join me in these 
remarks to our colleague from the Buck- 
eye State. 







March 29° 


American Housing and America’s 
Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES » 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 
Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the National Housing Conference, — 


at its annual meeting here, directed con- 
siderable attention to the pressing need 





ture housing needs of the whole Nation — 
was offered by Mr. Boris Shishkin, sec- 


‘retary of the housing committee of the 


AFL-CIO, and I think this address will 
prove most interesting to my colleagues. 
Following is Mr. Shishkin’s address to 
the. National Housing Conference on 
March 14: 
AMERICAN HovsING AND AMERICA’s GROWTH 
(By Boris Shishkin) 
Our country is growing and growing fast. 


Most Americans want it to grow. They don’t ff 


want this growth to be achieved through @ 
series of ups and downs. They don’t want 
economic expansion through a succession of 
booms and busts. What they want, what 
they strive for and what they insist on, is 
steady and stable growth. 

Americans want growth in which the rise 
in population is matched by a rise in the 
standard of living of the people. To them, 
economic expansion means better communi- 


‘ties, more and better schools, more and 


better health services and, above all, more © 
and better homes. 

The need for housing is the central, the 
most fundamental fact of our economic life. 
Making this need known to the general 
public, putting into focus for legislative 
guidance of our statesmen, our elected rep- 
resentatives, is our responsibility, the re- 
sponsibility of housers brought together here 
under the banner of the National Housing 
Conference. 

To be sure, housing is-a technical subject. 
It is technical from the point of view of 
economics, social requirements, financing 
and even statistics. Too often even we 
housers get so wrapped up in the technical 
details of housing that we forget the real 
basic concepts underlying our whole ap- 
proach to the problem. 

Too often we forget that when we talk 
about title I or section 213, the very people 
we are trying to reach and whose support 
we must have, haven’t the faintest idea of 


what we are talking about. So, lét us stick E 


to fundamentals. The most important fun- 


damental of our national housing policy is 


the need for housing. 


For it is the need for housing, not abstract 
projections, not vague aspirations, but the 


real and measurable housing need, that must 


determine the types of action our civic 
leaders and our statemsmen will have to 


take, if the economic growth we seek is to 


be achieved and sustained. 

Everybody is talking about economic 
growth, but not enough people are doing 
anything about it. And even fewer, among 
those who are in a position to do so, are 
taking timely action to make sure that our 
economy continues to expand, and that it 
expands not by fits and starts, but at @ 
steady pace. 

If, up to now, we as a nation, have failed — 
to take actions necessary to provide for the 
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kind of a future that we look for, it is not 
because we don’t know enough. 

We know how fast our population is 
growing. A glance at the population clock 
at the Bureau of the Census in Washington, 
will tell us that, every minute, there are 
eight additions to the American family 
right now. The net increase in population 
ecurrentiy is 8,000 per day. 

We know also that, in order to meet the 
national housing need in the years imme- 
diately ahead, we must build at least 2.3 
million new homes a year. If the need is 
to be met, between now and 1975 we must 
build at least 35 million new homes. 

This solid, rockbottom, estimate of 
America’s future housing need is based on 
hard facts. 

It is a fact that, right now, some 15 mil- 
lion American families live in houses which 
do not meet the minimum standards for 
family living. These families live in sub- 
standard homes now. 

We know also that, in addition, about 7.5 
million families are living in houses which 
are suitable now, but will deteriorate by 
1975. 

This means that, by 1975, better housing 
will have to be provided for 22.5 million 
families occupying substandard housing. 
Only about 5 million of these houses can be 
fixed up to provide livable accommoda- 
tions. And at least 17.5 million will have 
to be replaced by new construction. 

In addition, 2 million dwellings which are 
not substandard will be removed from the 
housing supply by fire, storm and other 
forms of disaster, or by demolition to make 
way for highways, cloverleaf approaches, 
schools, office and commercial buildings and 
other types of nonresidential construction. 

The fact, then, is that, by 1975, about 
19.5 million units now occupied or to be 
occupied during the next 15 years will have 
to be replaced. 

But still, this would not provide a single 
house for the new families we will have by 
1975. And by 1975 we will have 14.5 million 
new families to house. 

More than that, by 1975, an additional 
million units will be needed to provide 
separate accommodations for families now 
forced to double up with other families. 

Add up these figures and you will find 
that, between now and 1975, we must pro- 
vide at least 35 million housing units, or at 
least 2.3 million new units a year. 

These are our housing needs over the 
next 15 years. 

We express these needs in statistical 
terms, but again, we should not let the 
statistics obscure what these bare figures 
stand for. 

When we talk about the need for a given 
number of housing units, we are really 
talking about the need for that many good 
American homes. We are talking about the 
American home—the most important physi- 
cal factor in the lives of American families. 
What we are talking about is whether the 
people concerned will have an opportunity 
for a rewarding family life, or whether for 
them family life, as we in America like to 
think about it, is pretty well licked from 
the start. 

We are talking about whether the kids 


Will have good places to grow up in, to play 


and study and to find it good to be with the 
rest of the family, or whether their whole 
outlook on society will be warped and stunt- 
ed right from the start. It is these things 
that our statistics stand for. 

Let me say a word about these housing 
Statistics. It is a shocking state of affairs 
that our Government feels no responsibility 


' to determine America’s housing needs. 


This is a major dereliction on the part of 
our national Housing Administration. 

Because of this dereliction on the part of 
Our Government, we in the AFL-CIO have 
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twice within the past decade prepared our 
own estimates of the Nation’s housing re- 
quirements. 

Let me say that these are firm, sound esti- 
mates, based on unassailable analysis of all 
available facts. They were prepared wnder 
the direction of the Nation’s leading housing 
economist, Bert R. Seidman. 

In 1953, we found a need for building at 
least 2 million units a year. As we all know, 
the actual record has falien far short of this 
level. That is why, when we recently revised 
our estimates, we determined our minimum 
need to be for 2.3 million new houses a year. 

This need is for almost a million more 
housing units annually than the actual con- 
struction rate maintained in recent years. 
This means that approximately 35 million 
new homes must be built between now and 
1975, if the national housing need is to be 
nearly «met. 

To recap, let me note at his point how the 
figures add up to this total. To replace the 
existing substandard housing, we need 15 
million units. To replace housing becoming 
substandard between 1960 and 1975, we need 
744 million units. This gives us the total 
need for providing good housing in place of 
bad housing, of 22%4 million units. We esti- 
mate that, of this total, 5 million units can 
be brought up to the minimum standard of 
livability through rehabilitation. This, in 
turn, leaves a total of 174% million substand- 
ard units to be replaced with new housing 
construction. 

In addition to these 1714 million units, 2 
million dwellings which are not substand- 
ard will be lost due to fire, storm and other 
disasters, and will have to be replaced with 
new housing. This brings the total replace- 
ment need for 1960-75 to 1914 million units. 

Beyond all this n replacement, we 
must provide 14% million new units to take 
care of the increase in the number of fami- 
lies between 1960 and 1975. But, in addi- 
tion, we must provide another 1 million 
units to undouble the doubled up families 
and thus assure to every family privacy in 
its home. 

This gives the total need for new housing 
construction between 1960 and 1975 of 35 
million units. And it means that, between 
now and 1975, average annual volume of 
housing construction will have to be main- 
tained at 2,300,000 units. 

How are we going to build 35 million 
homes by 1975? We can do so only if we 
begin to build far more houses for low- and 
moderate-income families than we have been 
building. 

The trouble with FHA and other existing 
housing programs is that they serve pri- 
marily the upper income groups, the groups 
whose housing requirements have already 
been best satisfied. 

Let me cite just one set of figures. In 
1958, the latest year for which data are 
available, it took about a $9,000 yearly in- 
come for a family to buy a new FHA house 
without committing more than 20 percent of 
the family income to the housing expense. 

We know that, in 1950, substantially less 
than 20 percent of families had incomes as 


high as $9,000. And we know that in 1958, 


close to 12 million multiple-person families, 
coming to more than a quarter of all 
multiple-person families, had annual in- 
comes below $4,000. In 1958 also, about 344 
million multiple-person American families, 
or about 8 percent of the total, had annual 
incomes below $2,000. 

And, while we are at it, let us take a 
look at how the unattached individuals were 
faring in 1958—I mean the bachelors, the 
old maids, the widows and the widowers. 
Of the 10 million unattached individuals 
in 1958, more than three-fifths had annual 
incomes below $3,000. About two-fifths 
were below $2,000, and nearly one-fifth had 
incomes below $1,000 a year. 
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It is clear that virtually all low-income 
families and most moderate income families 
are priced out of today’s housing market. 

And it is clear, also, that if modern 
America is to achieve balanced growth, this 
critical imbalance in our Nation’s housing 
supply will have to be decisively corrected. 

How can this urgent, insistent problem 
be best solved? 

-Despite all the charges that have been 
leveled at the public housing program the 
truth is that it is still the only effective way 
that ever has been devised to give low-income 
families a chance to obtain good, decent 
homes. Undoubtedly improvements in this 
program can and should be made. In many 
places improvements are, in fact, being made 
in this locally initiated and locally based 


program. 

But the basic idea is as sound today as 
it was 23 years ago, when Congress first 
authorized the public housing program. 

And today, as in the years ahead, publicly 
assistéd housing, serving the housing needs 
of low-income families, is, and must con- 
tinue to be the cornerstone of America’s 
national housing policy. 

Yet, it is increasingly clear that if the 
total housing need is to be met, and if our 
country’s economic growth is to be sus- 
tained, we must also develop a new approach 
to deal effectively with the central 
of this generation—how to bring good hous- 
ing within the financial reach of the aver- 
age American family. 

I am speaking of the need for availabil- 
ity of moderate-priced housing to the 
moderate-income families, 

Of course, what level of income consti- 
tutes “moderate income,” or, as some cali 
it, “middle income,” will vary from one area 
to another. What is more, not everyone is 
in agreement on the precise range of in- 
comes to be included in this grouping. 

What I have in mind primarily, is fami- 
lies who, in average cities, have incomes in 
the general range of between $4,000 and 
$7,000 a year. In most cities, as the an- 
nual survey of the National Housing Con- 
ference has shown so well, there are very 
few homes that these families can buy or 
rent without apenas their family 
budgets. 

Yet, if financial charges ‘and rents could 
be reduced to reasonable levels, many more 
moderate-income families could obtain good 
homes within their means without subsidy. 


Unfortunately, the administration, to re- 


higher and higher. The result is that more 
and more potential homebuyers of moderate 
means are being priced out of the market. 
Instead of sustaining economic growth, this 
wrong-headed policy is producing an artific- 
jially tight housing market and artificially 
forcing an economic slump. 

Consider the person who gets a typical 
$12,000 mortgage this year, at the current 
5.57-percent rate (plus %4-=percent insurance 

His will cost $3,204 more 
over its total life than if 1952 FHA rates still 
prevailed. The cost is up $1,620 over 1957 
just in added interest charges during the 
life of the mortgage. 

Or, take a typical conventional mortgage, 
at the present average amount of $14,000, 
Because of the jacked-up interest rates now 
in effect, this year’s average conventional 
mortgage will cost $1,876 more in its 20-year 
life than the same $14,000 mortgage cost 7 
years ago. 

Taken together, the aoe cost of interest 
with which the homebuyer has been saddled, 
will amount to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars just in extra interest payments this 
year alone. Several billions of dollars will be 
spent by homebuyers for extra interest be- 
fore these mortgages are fully paid. 
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It is noteworthy 


has 
ge gp ea t cost. 
But, actually, this is not the whole story. 
To secure funds in today’s money market, 
ames 


that the cost-conscious 
been silent regarding 


must be discounted from 2 

running about 3.6 
1959. This discount, 
to the ultimate con- 
FHA mortgage, this 
have the effect of adding $457 
to the house. To pay off this 
added cost at 5%, percent, plus premium, will 
— $35 a year over the life of the mort- 


a the present tight money policy 
had the effect of increasing the annual 
payments on a typical new home by $175 per 
year over the 27.3-year life of the mortgage, 
or an aggregate increase of $4,777. 

On the basis of the generally accepted 
rule that the annual housing expense pru- 
dently requires an annual income five times 


fe 


payments requires a family income $875 
greater than would be necessary at the 
previous lower interest levels. 

In the distribution of family incomes for 
1958, this difference of $875 corresponds to 
an 11-percent population group, or about 5.3 
million families. This means that.the pres- 
ent tight money policy excludes from the 
market for new housing some 5.3 million 
families who could be served if former in- 
terest levels were restored. 

What can be done to reverse this trend, 
inimical to America’s economic growth, and 
threatening its prosperity? 

First, our national policy objective, must 
be reversed. Instead of deliberately and 
artificially pushing the average American 
family out of the housing market, the na- 
tional housing policy should be to bring the 
American family of moderate income into 
the housing market, by making housing 
available to it on more reasonable terms. 

Monthly financial charges can be reduced 
by lowering the interest rate, by extending 
the repayment period or both. 

Suppose a family wants to buy a $14,000 
house with a $2,000 down payment? It would 
then have to pay off a $12.000 mortgage. 

If the mortgage terms are 614 percent in- 
terest payable over 30 years, the current best 
available terms for FHA-insured mortgages, 
the monthly financial charges (excluding 
other housing expenses, such as taxes, main- 
tenance, etc.) will be $73.88. This figure 
does not include the additional cost of the 
discount on the FHA mortgage, which the 
purchaser does ‘not usually even know 
about, but which he pays, nevertheless. The 
same mortgage at 3 percent, repaid over a 
50 year period, and also figured without dis- 
count, requires a monthly payment of only 
$38.84. 

High level housing activity, assuring con- 
struction of at least 2.3 million dwellings a 
year should be the recognized goal of the 
national housing policy. 

As stated in the housing resolution of the 
3d constitutional convention of the AFL- 
CIO, unanimously adopted last September: 

“Achievement of this objective will require 
a fundamental redirection of national hous- 
ing programs to assure that the major share 
of the new homes constructed is made avail- 
able within the means of ordinary American 
families who are priced out of today’s pri- 
vate housing market.” 

The AFL-CIO has advocated the enact- 
ment of a sound housing program for mod- 
erate income families, a program without 
any direct subsidies, since 1950. There has 
been a succession of good middle-income 
housing bills introduced in Congress since 
that time. 

Notable in this succession of proposals 
were the Lehman bill of 1956, and the sub- 
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sequent bills introduced by Senators CLarK 
and Javirs. Other approaches to the prob- 
lem were made in the bills offered by Con- 
gressman Rains and Senator SPARKMAN. 

We in the AFL-CIO are not wedded to a 
particular formula. The important thing, 
as we see it, is to reduce the financial 
charges so that average American families 
can obtain good homes on reasonable terms. 

This can and must be done. 

Let us get enacted a sound and positive 
program to bring good homes within the fi- 
nancial reach of the American. family of 
moderate means. Let us make this a major 
objective in our drive for the enactment of 
a comprehensive housing law in 1960. Only 
by attaining this objective can wé advance 
toward our goal of a good home for every 
American family. 

Labor looks to NHC and the friends of 
NHC as its stanchest allies, determined to 
win not only this crucial battle for better 
housing, but also to win the larger prize of 
sustained economic growth that will bring 
better living conditions to all Americans in 
the years to come. 





Mailbag 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr, THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 28, 1960, in the Austin (Tex.) 
American, on the editorial page under 
the title of “Mail Bag” there appeared 
an excellent editorial concerning the let- 
ters which Members of Congress receive 
from their constituents back home. The 
editorial emphasizes that letters from 
our constituents are not to be discour- 
aged but emphasizes that a Congressman 
still has to do his own thinking. 

Because I know that the Members of 
Congress will be interested in seeing the 
editorial, under unanimous consent I ask 
that it be included with my remarks. 
The editorial is as follows: 

MAILBAG 


There is a sidelight on what the people are 
thinking, or*at least what they are thinking 
about, in reports from Congressmen on the 
trend of the letters they get from constitu- 
ents back home. 

A reporter’s sampling, which included 
some of the Texas Congressmen along with 
those of other States, brought out the fact 
that the mail from home has been little con- 
cerned with the House and Senate wrangles 
on civil rights, or with the debate about the 
Nation’s defense status. 

But when the Forand bill for Federal 
medical care of the aged, and the Democratic 
package bill for additional Federal benefits 
for the aged, came up, there was a deluge 
of mail on the Members’ desks. Naturally 
it was divided in support of both sides of 
the issue. If a Congressman reads all his 
home-district mail on the subject, he will be 
able to come up with the firm conviction 
that some of them want either or any of the 
Federal aid proposals and others don’t want 
any of them. 

The controversial issue of the Air Force 
manual, which was withdrawn which as- 
serted that Communist influences had in- 
filtrated some segments of the Protestant 
church was naturally the source of a deluge 
of mail. It was found that the greater vol- 








ume of these letters from citizens had gone 


to the Defense Department, but Congress. _ 


men still were nearly swamped as a by- 
product of the controversy. Many of the 
comments, it was said, urged that an inves- 
tigation by some impartial tribunal, be made 
into the substances of the charges. This 
idea was advanced by people who resented 
the charge and wanted to see it disproven 
on the record, as well as by those who sim- 
ply wanted to know the answer, and of 


course by some whose opinions were in line 


with the accusations. 
People always are being urged to write 


your Congressman; and it is not to be dis- 


couraged. But we imagine that with the 


diversity of views he gets, a Congressman 


March 29 


still has to do his own thinking; and we're : 


sure he finds that in many cases, other than 
sudden emotiaqnal issues, he finds most of 
the letters come from organized and self- 
interested groups. 





Resolution in Opposition to Forand Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr.. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert 


into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a reso- 


lution adopted by the Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Michigan State Medical Society, 
in opposition to the Forand bill. I am 
the sponsor of identical legislation. The 


Women’s Auxiliary to the Michigan State — 


Medical Society has joined the insurance 
companies, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the chamber of com- 
merce, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and the organized undertakers in 
opposition to this desperately needed 
humanitarian legislation. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas social security cash benefits now 
go to 13.7 million; 

Whereas private pension plans, increasing 
savings, and liquid assets are all combining 
to improve the economic resources and thé 
purchasing power of the group over 65 years 
of age; 


Whereas many positive-action programs, . 


including improved nursing homes, home- 
care services and homemaker sefvices are 
being advanced; 

Whereas the boards of the American 
Medical Association and the American Hos- 
pital Association recently adopted a resolu- 
tion dedicating their full resources to ace 


celerate the development of adequately fi- 
nanced health care programs for needy per= 


sons, especially the aged needy; 


Whereas any plan which benefits a se- 


lected group, social security beneficiaries, to 
the exclusion of other equally or more needy 
citizens, at the expense of the taxpayer is 
discriminatory; . 





Whereas medical-care programs for ine 


digent citizens, especially those over 65 years, 
are improving; 

Whereas proof of need does not require 
Federal action, nor does Federal ot 
promise to resolve the problem; 


Whereas need cannot be proven until the 3 
findings of the White House Conference on — 


Aging in 1961 are known and studied; 


Whereas adoption of a plan for Federal 
control and payment of medica] care for oUF 
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citizens would hinder the progress of medi- 
cal science, kill voluntary health insurance 
and force our really ill citizens to compete 


tractor. 


for hospital space against malingerers: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Woman’s Auviliary to 
the Michigan State Medical Society on this 
10th day of March 1960, That the Forand 
bill must be labeled (1) unwise, (2) discrimi- 
natory, (3) burdensome, and (4) failing its 
stated purpose; and further 

Resolved, That the Woman’s Auxiliary to 


c. the Michigan State Medical Society is un- 


alterably opposed to any legislation which 
makes a governmental body responsible for 
the medical needs or expenses of US. citi- 
zens or any subdivision of its citizens, 





Constituent Calls Economic Depression 
Republican Prosperity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have recently received a letter from a 


constituent who tells of the economic 
plight of the communities of Mar Vista 


' and Culver City, located in my district, 


which I sincerely hope is not an omen 
of harsher things to come, or an omen 
that the depressed areas of our Nation 
will continue to stagnate, without hope, 
because of opposition by this adminis- 
tration to depressed areas legislation. 
We have heard many of our colleagues 
speak on the House floor of the depressed 
economic conditions in their States. 
We are particularly mindful of the fact 
that many regions have been on the 
depressed areas roll for a long time, a 
situation which the Eisenhower admin- 
istration refuses to tackle head on. 
While my State of California does not 
face the extreme problem, say, of West 
Virginia, the fact remains that there 


Aare noticeable pockets of economic de- 


pression. 


My constituent’s letter sets forth the 
situation with clarity. Her letter again 
proves that a vicious cycle is generated 
when a single family is hit by economic 
setbacks. The loss of income by one 
family affects the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick maker. When this is 


'multiplied within a community the re- 
| sults are obvious. 


Mr. Speaker, the letter follows—a let- 


| ter ending with this comment: “This is 
_ Republican prosperity.” 


Mrs, Grorce J. SCHICK, 
Los Angeles, Calif., March 21, 1960. 


_ Hon. James RooseEvetr, 
| House Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. RoosEvett: Being in the 26th 


| district and a member of the Mar Vista 
Democratic Club, I feel a little more free 


to bring to your attention (and I am rather 


Certain that you are already somewhat 


cognizant of the fact) that this area is in a 
very definite depression. The following is 


| & rather personal example: 


My husband is a general building con- 
He has had few calls and no con- 
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tracts for work since the first of February. 
Money is so tight and loans for this area 
seem to be unavailable for the remodeling 
which is his main kind of work. Conse- 
quently I am the only one bringing in any 
income. So we have retrenched to a nearly 
bare-cupboard. I let my weekly cleaning 
woman go. She depends very much on the 
$10.30 which helps make the payments on 
the house she was forced to buy when her 
two eldest daughters went to work and she 
had to give up her home in the “Project” 
which was the only place where a family 
with 12 children could find room to live. I 
also let the little old “daily” go which was 
another $10 a week of lost purchasing power. 
My gardner too, at $30 a month plus the 
supplies he bought from the local nursery 
has lost out. . 

I was in a yardage shop on Saturday 
morning and the owner puinted out that in 
spite of the advertisement which he ex- 
pected to bring in a goodly number of cus- 
tomers (Indianhead at 57 cents a yard—no 
profit) the store was doing no business and 
if it weren't for his wife’s breadwinning 
ability, they wouldn’t be eating. He told me 
that McMahon’s Furniture Store manager 
said that if business didn’t pick up, they 
would probably pull the store out of this 
district. Marketbasket Market said their 
grocery sales were down 17 percent. The 
locale of this series is Culver Center and at 
11:30 on a beautiful Saturday morning, the 
sidewalks of the cented were practically 
empty. 

The layoffs at Hughes, Douglas, and Air- 
Research have become very serious and 
advertisements for skilled technicians are 
now stressing “Not a Defense Plant.” 

This is Republican prosperity. 

Very truly yours, 
HELENE SCHICK. 





Debunks American Medical Association 
Argument That the Forand Bill Pro- 
vides for Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
AMA, which is spearheading the opposi- 
tion to my bill H.R. 4700 has labeled it 
“socialized medicine.” They use the term 
loosely, as appears in the printed hear- 
ing on this bill. I asked the AMA rep- 
resentative to give the Committee on 
Ways and Means the definition of the 
term “socialized medicine” as used by the 
AMA and he admitted they have never 
had a specific definition of the term. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an address delivered in New 
York a few days ago by Secretary-Treas- 
urer William F. Schnitzler of the AFL- 
CIO, wherein he properly debunks the 
arguments of the American Medical As- 
sociation. 

In his address Mr. Schnitzler breaks 
down the AMA argument completely. 
His address follows: 

This is, by scientific standards, the best 
and fittest audience I have ever faced. One 
of the basic laws of nature, according to the 
scientists, is the survival of the fittest. , You 
have survived. You have lived through the 
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industrial revolution, through two World 
Wars, through epidemics and pestilence, 
through major and minor economic de- 
pressions and survived one of the most hec- 
tic spans in the history of mankind. Con- 
gratulations on having proved that you've 
got what it takes. 

Fortunately, you share this distinction 
with many other Americans. The official 
records show there are more than 16 million 
men and women in this country who have 
reached and passed the age of 65. 

Can they afford to be 65? That has be- 
come a national problem of growing dimen- 
sions. According to official estimates, there 
will be 20 million people over 65 by 1970 and 
30 million by the end of the century. How 
can this army of working men and women, 
who have earned honorable retirement, live 
out their days in health, decency, and com- 
fort? How can they be protected in their 
old age from the crushing costs of illness? 
That question forms the basis for our dis- 
cussion here today. 

First, let us examine a few fundamental 
facts. After a full year’s investigation, a 
congressional committee headed by Senator 
Pat McNamara, of Michigan, submitted a re- 
port on the problems of the aged only 2 
months ago which contained these shocking 
facts: 

1. At least half of the aged, about 8 million 
people, cannot today afford decent housing, 
proper nutrition or adequate medical care, 
whether preventive or acute. 

2. Three out of five people over 65 have 
an income of less than $20 a week. 

3. In 1959, two out of five aged families 
had liquid assets of less than $200. Two 
out of three had less than $2,000 that they 
could put their hands on to meet any emer- 
gencies or to cover daily liv: expenses. 

It is difficult to believe that such condi- 
tions exist in modern America, but the facts 
are unchallengeable and must be faced if 
we hope to arrive at any effective solution for 
the health problems of the aged. 

Undoubtedly, in many foreign countries 
conditions are much worse. What does that 
prove? Can that make us complacent about 
our own sh ? Every once in a 
while, explorers discover jungle tribes who 
kill their older people. They believe execu- 
tion is kinder than to let the aging die a 
slow death from starvation and illness. 
How much more civilized are we in America 
than such barbarians? 

Remember, it was only 25 years ago that 
we established social security in America. 
Before that, old folks without savings or 
family resources had to depend upon private 
charity or go to the poorhouse. 

Nowadays, social security is universally 
accepted. It is hard to believe that anyone 
ever could have seriously objected to it. The 
social security p: has accomplished so 
much good and has prevented so much need- 
less suffering, that it has become an indis- 
pensable part of the American way of life. 
Yet tremendous opposition had to be over- 
come to get it started. 

Yes, only 25 years ago, reactionary politi- 
cians and business leaders loudly denounced 
the very idea of social security as a menace 
to freedom. They condemned it as a 
“socialistic” dole. We were warned that it 
would destroy private initiative and bank- 
rupt the insurance companies. 

Experience has proved how baseless those 
dire predictions were. American business 
and the free enterprise system itself have 
been strengthened, rather than weakened. 
The insurance companies have grown and 
prospered beyond their wildest dreams, be- 
cause more people became insurance con- 
scious. And the American people as a whole 
are immeasurably better off as the result 
of the social security system. 

You would think that this experience 
would convince even the most hard-bitten 
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But today they are once more 


We are not surprised that the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
Chamber should take this 
position. They have been wrong on every 
issue affecting the well-being of the Ameri- 

the turn of the century. 

If these organizations of big business were 

on our side, we might have reason to suspect 

that perhaps off base. We are en- 

couraged, rather than frightened, by their 
tion. 

But the thing that shocks and amazes 
every thinking citizen is how the American 
Medical Association can aline itself with 
such allies against a plan which would en- 
able millions of citizens to obtain medical 
care which they urgentiy need but carinot 
now afford. 

Is the American Medical Association a 
proper and authorized spokesman for the 
doctors of this country who are dedicated 
to healing the sick? Or is it just another 
big business front, more interested in main- 
taining the status quo than in advancing 
the interests of doctors and their patients? 

Today the American Medical Association 


| 
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_is the one formidable enemy standing in 


the way of passage by Congress of the Forand 
bill 


The Forand bill, now being considered by 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, would provide an 
adequate system of medical, surgical, hospi- 
tal, and nursing insurance for people who 
have retired under social security, now and 
in the future. 

This plan is simple and practical. It has 
the full support of the trade union move- 
ment. It is Hkewise strongly endorsed by 
social agencies, by many eminent physicians, 
by leaders in our public life, and by pro- 
gressive citizens everywhere. 

Of course, the AMA calls it socialized med- 
icine. It is nothing of the sort. The charge 
of socialism against the Forand bill is just 
as empty and meaningless and vicious as it 
Was against social security 25 years ago. 

The Forand bill would not put the Gov- 
ernment in control of medicine. It would 
not in any way change the present structure 
of the medical profession. Doctors and hos- 
pitals would continue to practice just as 
they do today. Patients would be completely 
free to choose their own doctors. The only 
difference brought about by the Forand bill 
would be simply this—millions of elderly 
people would be able to get the medical 
treatment they need and the bills would be 
paid by an insurance system set up by the 
Federal Government. : 

“That’s terrible,” says the AMA. “That's 
socialized medicine. Private insurance 
groups should handle this.” 

Let’s take that apart. 

First, until a few years ago the AMA was 
denouncing private, nonprofit health insur- 
ance plans like the Blue Cross with equal 
fervor as socialized medicine. It was not 
until threatened with antitrust prosecution 
that the AMA reluctantly accepted any form 
of health insurance. 

Second, organizations like the Blue Cross 
and the Blue Shield are the first to admit 
they cannot adequately meet the health in- 
surance needs of the aged. Neither can 
commercial insurance companies. Both have 
the built-in disadvantage of relying. upon 
current payments by the aged themselves to 
give them coverage. This makes the insur- 
ance far too costly. Because the risks are 
greater in age brackets over 65, the premiums 
must be raised beyond the reach of the peo- 
ple who need this insurance. Otherwise, the 
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protection is too limited to make the insur- 
ance worthwhile. 

This is indisputable fact, not argument. 
It is attested to by every study that has been 
made of this subject. Let me quote an out- 
standing authority, Dr. Basil C. MacLean, 
who recently retired as president of the 
National Blue Cross Association, and who 
is also past president of the American Hos- 
pital Association. He says: 

“A lifetimre’s experience has led me at last 
to conclude that the costs of the care of the 
aged cannot be met, unaided, by the me- 
chanism of insurance or prepayment as they 
exist today. The aged simply cannot afford 
to buy from any of these the scope of care 
that is required, nor do the stern competi- 
tive realities permit any carrier, whether 
nonprofit or commercial, to provide benefits 
which are adequate at a price which is 
feasible for any but a small proportion of 
the aged.” 

There speaks a doctor who knows the score, 
a doctor who cannot be impeached by the 
American Medical Association or be intimi- 
dated by it. He heartily endorses the 
Forand bill as the only practical way to 
solve this problem. 

The big advantage of the Forand bill is 
that it spreads the risk and thereby makes 
possible full coverage at low cost. This is 
the basic principle of any effective insurance 
program. 

Of course, it will cost a great deal of 
money—about a billion dollars a year at the 
outset. This money would be provided by 
increasing social security taxes by one- 
quarter of 1 percent a year, or $12 a year 
from insured workers and their employers. 

“Unfair,” cry the reactionaries. “You are 
making younger people pay for the oldsters.” 
But when we ask them how else medical care 
can be provided for, retired elderly people, 
they say “Let the children and grandchil- 
dren pay the bills.” 

That’s just what we propose to do under 
the Forand bill, with this saving benefit—the 
people who will have to pay the taxes now 
will themselves become the beneficiaries of 
the insurance protection under this program 
when they reach retirement age. 

We all know about the wonderful new dis- 
coveries of science in the field of medicine. 
With antibiotics, vaccines, X-rays, and new 
surgical techniques, the life expectancy of 
the average American citizen has been 
greatly expanded. In the foreseeable fu- 
ture, when the scientists find ways to pre- 
vent or cure cancer and heart disease, people 
will be able to live far beyond the Biblical 
span of three-score and ten. 

But what good are these advances in the 
healing arts when they are priced beyond 
the reach of the great majority of retired 
workers? 

Take the case of a retired couple who have 
saved some money during their working years 
and enjoy a modest income over and above 
their social security pensions. They plan 
for a reasonably comfortable and dignified 
old age. But if one or both become seri- 
ously ill, bills for doctors, hospitals, drugs, 
and appliances can add up in a relatively 
short time to thousands of dollars. Their 
whole foundation for retirement is swept 
away. For fear of such loss, many couples 
postpone seeking medical attention until 
too late, with tragic results. Ps 

It is true that doctors and hospitals pro- 
vide free care for those who cannot afford 
to pay. To qualify for such care, however, 
the patient must go through a means test. 
If he owns a small house or a car or even a 
television set, he has to sell it, use the pro- 
ceeds and take a pauper’s oath before 
getting free care. 

We all know of cases where elderly people, 
afflicted with serious illness, haye literally 
killed themselves with worry over the bur- 
den the cost of their medical care was im- 
posing upon their children or relatives. 
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The American. Medical Association appears — 
to have little concern with such human 
problems and certainly has suggested no way 
out. We sincerely believe there is a way 
out—the Forand bill. 

It is more than 3 years now since the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations began its pio- 
neering crusade for this legislation. Prog- 
ress at first was slow. But we are now rap- — 
idly gaining widespread support. 

This, we are convinced, can be the de- 
cisive year. In November there will be a na- 
tional election. Candidates for Congress and 
even the White House cannot escape the re- 
sponsibility of making a public commitment 
on this issue. 

Here is the great opportunity for you, the 
elderly citizens of this country, to make your 
voices heard and to obtain the results to 
which you are entitled. Write to your Con- 
gressman and Senators. Write to the can- ~ 
didates for the Presidency. Tell them in 
your own words how urgently the Forand 
bill is needed. Inform them of your de- 
termination to go to the polls on election 
day and vote for candidates who support 
this esssential reform. 

One thing is certain—you may be getting 
on in years, but you are still full-fledged 
American citizens. In a democracy like 
ours, your right to vote is your most power- 
ful weapon. Use it and use it wisely. 

I can assure you that the AFL-CIO will 
back you up to the hilt. We took on this 
fight knowing the odds against us, but con< 
vinced that the goal was worth the struggle. 
Now that we can see that goal almost with- 
im reach, we are determined to redouble 
our efforts for this great victory for human- 
ity. 





Soil Productivity a Basic Resource 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 19, the Newark Advocate, one of 
the fine daily newspapers in my con- 
gression district, published a _ special 
edition heralding the advent of a soil 
improvement program undertaken by 
many farmers of Licking County under 
the leadership of Robert Havener, in 
charge of the Extension Service, Ken- 
neth Thomas of the Soil Conservation jf 
Service, Russell Hoar of the Licking 


County Agronomy Committee, and the 7 


lime dealers in the county. As a mem=- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture 
and as an operator of a small cattle 
farm of my own, I heartily endorse the 


efforts of all those participating in this 


worthwhile project. 


Mr. Speaker, America today is essen- 


tially an urban Nation. Seven out of © 
every eight people live in cities and — 
towns, and the proportion is growing 
larger every year. , 

This does not mean that farming is 
any less important than when we were 
predominantly a rural people. Of every 
eight persons, the seven who live in 
town depend upon the eighth who stays 
on the farm to grow the food and fiber 
they all must have to live. And the 
commerce involved in getting the pro- — 
duce of the lone farmer to the seven 
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urban consumers accounts for nearly 
40 percent of the Nation’s economy. 

Let us not imagine, either, that the 
urban dwellers are entirely unaware of 
their debt to agriculture. Many, like 
myself, remember their beginnings on 
the land. From my childhood in neigh- 
boring Knox County, where I attended 
a one-room country school, I have an 
almost instinctive reverence for fertile 
soil and bountiful fields. It is natural, 
then, that I applaud the Newark Ad- 
vocate on itS special edition dedicated 
to sustained soil productivity. 

Central Ohio has been an area of 
pioneering developments in soil con- 
servation and soil improvement. One of 
the earliest soil erosion experiment sta- 
tions was located at nearby Zanesville, 
where scientific studies soon showed 
that more crop nutrients are lost by soil 
erosion than are removed in the crops 
themselves. 

Research at this station also empha- 
sized that the correct use of fertilizers 
could reinforce soil conservation prac- 
tices. Since a dense plant cover is the 
best defense against erosion by water, 
a high level of fertility makes soil pro- 
tection easier. 

Other importan: lessons in runoff 
control and soil management have been 
learned at another nearby research sta- 
tion at Coshocton. The Soil Conserva- 
tion Service now maintains a training 
center there for its employees who serve 
the northeastern part of the United 
States. 

Farmers of Licking County were quick 
to organize a soil conservation district 
through which they could make use of 
the skills of trained conservationists 
and other public services to apply mod- 
ern farming methods to their own land. 
In fact, 95 percent of the agricultural 
land in Ohio is now in soil conservation 
districts. 


The complete conservation plans that 
conservation farmers follow make most 
efficient use of fertilizers and keep soil 
at its top productivity. Erosion control 
measures prevent wastage of plant nu- 
trients in runoff water; good soil tilth 
makes moisture and fertility most read- 
ily available to crops. Fertilizers in turn 
make the combination of good farming 
practices more effective. 

We all owe a debt of gratitude to farm- 
ers who thus acquit themselves as good 
husbandmen and assure our Nation a 
continuing bounty of food. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I include an excellent editorial contained 
in the aforementioned edition of the Ad- 
vocate which points up the importance 
of soil testing: 

[From the Newark (Ohio) Advocate, Mar. 19, 
1960] 

Don’r Guess—Som Test Durinc Ferri.iry 
WEEKS 

One of the main concerns of a Licking 
County farmer is the productivity of his soil. 
The greater the soil’s fertility, the greater, 
both in quantity and quality, are the prod- 
ucts he can take to market. During the next 


* 2 weeks, every Licking County farmer has 


the opportunity of knowing more about the 
productive capacities of the soil on his own 
farm. Every farmer should take advantage 
of this opportunity and ask for a soil test. 
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The farmer’s responsibility in our way of 
life is not to himself alone. Upon him de- 
pends the very life of all of us; for without 
him our food supply would be practically 
nonexistent. It is the farmer’s responsibility, 
then, not only to produce efficiently for the 
sake of his own profit, but for the sake of a 
growing and expanding American popula- 
tion. Upon the farmer rests the problem 
of producing not only for today, but for 
thousands of tomorrows as well. 


With the cooperation of the Extension 


Service, the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Licking County Agronomy Committee and 
the lime dealers all over the county, Soil 
Fertility Weeks have been set up to help 
farmers test their soil—to determine its pres- 
ent ability to produce and to determine how 
it can better be used in the future. Taking 
a soil sample is simple and takes very little 
time. Elsewhere in this special agricultural 
edition of the Advocate, soil sampling sta- 
tions have been listed for easy reference. 

It has been proved that millions of dollars 


more can be added to Licking County’s farm - 


income yearly. We have scarcely begun to 
get production out of our soil that lies 
there. It is clearly the responsibility of 
every Licking County farmer to increase his 
production by improving his own operation 
and efficiency for the benefit of us all. 

Don’t guess—soil test during Soil Fer- 
tility Weeks. 





Democratic Party of Puerto Rico 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, Puerto 
Rico is building up a great Democratic 
Party which, I predict, will in the near 
future play a vital role in public affairs 
on that island. ‘The chairman of the 
Puerto Rican Democratic Party is my 
very dear friend, Jose A. Benitez, a very 
capable and alert young man with fine 
leadership ability. He will some day go 
far in Puerto Rican politics. 

For the first time in the history of 
Puerto Rice, the Democratic Party has 
been officially registered and will active- 
ly participate in the local elections next 
November. The party was registered 
on March 19, 1960. Leading its slate of 
candidates in the coming elections will 
be Carlos Chardon, a note scientists and 
public planner, who has been nominated 
for Governor. 

The Democratic Party of Puerto Rico 
is now on record in favor of statehood 
and its delegates to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in July will undoubt- 
edly request that the 1960 Democratic 
platform include a plank in favor of 
Puerto Rican statehood. 

As the author of a bill, H.R. 7003, on 
the admission of Perto Rico as the 51st 
State of the Union, which has been fa- 
vorably reported by the Department of 
Defense, I want to congratulate the 
Democratic Party of Puerto Rico and its 
chairman, Jose A. Benitez, on the occa- 
sion of the steps just taken to bring the 
party officially to the attention of the 
people, and to convert it into a mass po- 
litical movement,:. May ‘this prove to be 
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a most auspicious beginning and may 
they go from strength to strength. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp a brief ar- 
ticle from the San Juan Star, of San 
Juan, P.R., published on March 21, 1960, 
on the subject: 

[The San Juan Star, Mar. 21, 1960] 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY DEBUTS ON CULEBRA 
REGISTRATION 
(By Harold J. Lidin) 

The nascent Democratic Party registered 
Saturday in Culebra, the tiny island of the 
east coast of Puerto Rico where a total of 
283 persons voted for Governor in the last 
general election. ; 

Because of its small size, Culebra is a 
favorite launching pad for new political 


parties. ; 

The Culebra registration is believed to be 
the first by the Democrats since that group 
announced its entry into the November elec- 
tion fray 2 months ago. 

The Democrats registered 31 persons, 2 
over the 28 signatures needed. The Com- 
monwealth’s election law requires that new 
parties must register at least 10 percent of 


- the number of those voting for Governor in 


the last previous election to get on the 
ballot. 

The Culebra signatures were sworn before 
Justice of the Peace Frederick Fishbach, at 
the request of the Democratic Party. 

The latter recently announced that the 
Democratic gubernatorial candidate in No- 
vember will be scientist and public planner, 
Carlos Chardon, with Lawyer Orland An- 
tonsanti slotted for Resident Commissioner. 

The Democratic platform calls for Puerto 
Rican statehood, when economic conditions 
permit. Also, Chairman Benitez has stressed 
in his campaign talks the alleged need for 
the insular political parties to work closely 
with the national political groupings. 

Benitez, who claims he has a guarantee 
that the national Democratic Party will in- 
clude statehood in its 1960 platform, pre- 
dicts that the Democratic Party will be in- 
poten Bi in securing statehood for the 

and. 
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The Late Honorable Russell V. Mack 
SPEECH 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to add my tribute to the many 
others paid to my friend and colleague, 
RUSSELL V. Mack, of Washington. 

RUSSELL Mack came to the Congress 
shortly after I did, so I have known him 
for nigh on 14 years. He was in every 
way a good Congressman, hard working, 
careful and fair to all the people of his 
district, and speaking only on the sub- 
jects he knew and on which he had all 
the facts. 

I went once to Russett Mack's district 
and was deeply impressed by the sincere 
regard and affection in which he was 


tion in the thought that he died at his 
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Progress U.S.A.—F airfield County, Conn.: 
A Whale of a Tale—No. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
series of insertions on “Progress U.S.A.— 
Fairfield County, Conn.” I have been en- 
deavoring to point out the economic im- 
portance of the area I represent. 

It is highly interesting to point out 
that if Fairfield County were a State, its 
population would top New Hampshire’s, 
buying income would make it a Rhode 

‘Island, total retail sales would top Mon- 
tana’s, food bill would exceed Vermont’s 
and North Dakota’s, gas and oil sales 
would match Nevada’s, auto sales would 
equal South Dakota’s, lumber and build- 
ing sales would rank it with New Mexico, 
furniture and appliance outlays would 
surpass Utah’s. 

The source for these comparisons, Mr. 
Speaker, is Sales Management magazine, 
the bible of the selling world. 

Those, I maintain, are impressive 
comparisons, Mr. Speaker. Fairfield 
County, No. 2 in the United States in 
buying income per family, obviously is a 
national leader in many other indicators 
of dynamic development. 

Take a look, for example, at the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the Fairfield County 
Trust Co.’s economic newsletter and fact 
sheet on the growth of development of 
Fairfield County for December—January, 
1960: 

Rerart Sates: A WHALE OF A TALE 

Buying power of Fairfield County families 
is growing and growing. 

County merchants rang up $827,151,000 in 
sales in 1958, according to the U.S. Commerce 
Department’s latest survey—17 percent more 
than 1954, when the last count was taken. 

Familywise, Commerce found an average 
of $89 a week going for food, autos, clothing, 
home furnishings, and gas and oil to run 
their cars: Fairfield County householders 
are currently top spenders in the State, 
about 8 percent more than Connecticut's $82 
average, and 19 percent better than the 
United State’s $75. 

Higher incomes—and higher prices—show 
up dramatically in what county families 
have been budgeting over the years. Back 
in 1948, they could figure about $71 a week 
for their wants. By 1954, it had climbed to 
$83. 

United States, Connecticut, and Fairfield 


County retail sales, percent gains, 1948-58 
and 1954-58 








1948-58 | 1954-58 
United States...........-.......-- 54 17 
COIS lita tek ek atc ccacdenn 54 14 
59 17 
16 6 
62 19 
®) 54 
i) 17 
67 16 
65 4 
71 
®) 21 





1 Not available. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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Of every retail dollar spent in Connecticut 
in 1958, some 28 cents was spent in Fair- 
field County’s 6,609 stores. Since these 
stores comprise 26 percent of the State’s 
total, it means that slightly more dollars 
pass over the average county counter. These 
mountains of sales provided 30,954 retail 
sales jobs and paychecks totaling $93.5 
million 

From 1948 to 1958, retail trade in the Na- 
tion rose 54 percent while Fairfield County 
gained 60 percent. Local increases ranged 
as high as 71 percent for Stamford and 67 
percent for Norwalk. 

Banking in Fairfield County: Deposits in 
Fairfield County commercial banks have 
swelled by $136 million in the last 5 years. 
By the end of 1958, total had risen to $732 
million, up nearly one-fourth since the end 
of 1954. U.S. gain was one-sixth. During 
1958 alone, Fairfield County’s banks added 
over $38 million in deposits. 


Uncanceled orders: The Post Office’s first: 


volume order for automatic mail handling 
equipment has been awarded to Pitney- 
Bowes in Stamford. The $2,250,000 contract 
calls for 75 automatic facing and canceling 
machines. Pitney-Bowes just finished its 
own $8,500,000 expansion and modernization 
program. 

Insurance hi-lifers: Based upon data from 
the Institute of Life Insurance, the average 
Fairfield County family has some $15,300 in 
life coverages. That adds up to some $2,750 
million in force. Average for all Connecticut 
families is nearly $13,700 Both top US. 
mean of $9,600. ces 

Homes sweet homes—and apartments 
too—continued to go up at a brisk pace in 
Pairfield County last year. Total new dwell- 
ing units authorized by permits came to 
over 5,600, against less than 5,000 in 1958. 
Slowed in the second half of the year by a 
tight mortgage market, residential building 
was still up 13 percent from 1958, 21 percent 
from 1957, and matched boom year, 1956. 





Advisory Council on Public Assistance 
Endorses H.R. 6422 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like at this time to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House the recommendations 
of the Advisory Council of Public As- 
sistance and to point out that the only 
legislative proposal now pending in the 
House which would implement the ma- 
jority recommendations of this expert 
group is the comprehensive Public Wel- 
fare Act, incorporated in H.R, 6422, in- 
troduced by me in this session on April 
15, 1959. This bill is now pending before 
the Ways and Means Committee, where 
I hope it may shortly receive serious 
study in the light of these recommenda- 
tions. 

The Advisory Council on Public As- 
sistance was established under section 
704 of Public Law 85-840, the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1958, “for the pur- 
pose of reviewing the status of the pub- 
lic assistance program in relation to the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program, the fiscal capacities of the 
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States and the Federal Government, and 
any other factors bearing on the amount 
and proportion of the Federal and 
States shares in the public assistance 
program.” As required by the law, its 
findings and recommendations were sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and to the Congress 
on January 1, 1960, and will shortly be 
available as a public document. 

The following individuals served as 
members of the Advisory. Council on 
Public Assistance: 

William L. Mitchell, Commissioner of So- 
cial Security, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D.C., Chair- 
man. 

Frank Bane, Consultant to the Director, 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D.C. 

Harry A. Bullis, former chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

John E. Burton,’ vice president, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Wilbur J. Cohen, professor of public wel- 
fare administration, University of Michigan, 
School of Social Work, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

‘Miss Loula Dunn, director, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Katherine Pollak Ellickson, assistant 
director, Department of Social Security, 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Raymond W. Houston, commissioner, New 
York State Department of Social Welfare, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Bernard Lander, associate professor of so- 
ciology, Hunter College, New York, chairman, 
Commission of Family and Youth Welfare of 
the Synagogue Council of America. 

William R. MacDougall,» general counsel 
and manager, County Supervisors Associa- 
tion of California, Sacramento, Calif. 

William H. Robinson, chairman, Illinois 
Commission on Public Aid and Assistance, 
Chicago, Il. 

Charles J. Tobin, Jr. secretary, New York 
State Catholic Welfare Committee, Albany, 
N.Y. 

Rev. William J. Villaume, executive direc- 
tor, Department of Social Welfare, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., New York, N.Y. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
recommendations of this representative 
group be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point and would like particularly to 
draw attention to recommendation 1 and 
2 relating to aid for all needy persons 
with an optional plan whereby States 
might choose to establish a single com- 
prehensive plan of administration or 
continue the present categorical system; 
4, requiring the abolition of restrictive 
residence requirements; 7 and 14, urging 
equitable treatment among the cate- 
gories; 12, providing a more equitable 
distribution of Federal funds; and 13, 
raising the Federal maximums—all of 
which would be achieved under H.R. 
6422. 

The official text of the recommenda- 
tions approved by the majority—three 
members dissented on certain recom- 
mendations—follows: 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. EXTENSION OF COVERAGE OF FINANCIALLY 
NEEDY PEOPLE 

The Social Security Act should be amended 

to add a new provision for Federal grants-in- 


1 Dissented on certain points. 
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aid to States for the purpose of encouraging 
each State to furnish financial assistance 
and other services to financially needy per- 
sons regardless of the cause of need (includ- 
ing, for example, the unemployed, the under- 
employed, and the less seriously disabled). 

Excluded specifically from the present 
public assistance categories are persons in 
nonmedical’ public institutions, patients in 
hospitals for tuberculosis or mental diseases, 
patients in medical institutions as a result 
of a diagnosis of tuberculosis or psychosis, 
and children in foster homes and in public 
or private institutions. These exclusions 
have been in the law for some time, and 
should be reevaluated and studied. In the 
meanwhile, the new legislation should re- 
tain them. 


2. OPTIONS AVAILABLE TO STATES 


States should have freedom of choice in 
determining whether public assistance 
should be administered as a single program 
or as separate categorical programs. States 
should have the following options: 

(a) Establishing, under a new title, a sin- 
gle category for financially needy persons to 
include all those covered under the existing 
programs and additional groups of needy 
persons not now covered, thereby eliminat- 
ing the separate categories; 

(b) Continuing the present categorical 
programs and adding a new category of gen- 
eral assistance under the new legislation; 

(c) Retaining one or more of the present 
federally aided categories (for example, aid 
to the blind, which, in a few States, is ad- 
ministered by another State agency) and 
consolidating the remaining groups of needy 
persons in a single category; or 

(d) Expanding the existing federally 
aided categories to include additional needy 
persons. 

3. EXTENSION OF AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
PROGRAM 


Under the existing provisions for aid to 
dependent children, Federal grants-in-aid 
are available to the States only for the assist- 
ance of children deprived of support or care 
because of the absence, death, or incapacity 
of one parent. Asan ironical result, in many 
States, destitute children living with two 
able-bodied parents are actually penalized. 
On the premise that a hungry, ill-clothed 
child is as hungry and ill clothed if he lives 
in an unbroken home or if he were orphaned 
or illegitimate, the program for aid to de- 
pendent children should be expanded to in- 
clude any financially needy children living 
with any relative or relatives “in a place of 
residence maintained by one or more of such 
Telatives as his or their own home.” 

4. RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 

The great majority of States have resi- 
dence requirements that, with much result- 
ant hardship, exclude many financially 
needy persons from public assistance. Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid should be available only 
for those public assistance programs impos- 
ing no residence requirement that debars 
any needy person in the State from help to 
wwhich he would otherwise be entitled. 


* 5. ADEQUACY OF ASSISTANCE 


(a) In view of the evidence of unmet 
need, steps should be taken by the Federal, 
State, and local governments toward assur- 
ing that assistance payments are at levels 
adequate for health and well-being. 

(b) The Federal Government should exer- 
cise greater leadership in assuring that as- 
sistance payments are at levels adequate for 
health and well-being. It should promote 
greater public understanding as to what 


. constitutes a level of living sufficient to 


Maintain health and well-being, and the 
relationship of present payments to such 
As specific steps toward these ends, 
the Federal Government should exercise 


| leadership in (1) developing up-to-date bud- 
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get guides, for typical families, showing the 
items of living requirements and their costs 
necessary to sustain a level of living adequate 
for health and well-being; (2) making these 
budgets available for the guidance of States 
in evaluating their own budgets; (3) requir- 
ing periodic State reporting on budgets in 
use, and on actual individual payments in 
relation to these budgets; and (4) publish- 
ing periodically ‘information on budgets in 
actual use in individual States and other 
data significant in indicating adequacy of 
appropriations and assistance payments in 
each State. 
6. ADEQUACY OF MEDICAL CARE 


(a) Since it appears that future public 
welfare costs may increase largely because 
of increasing medical care needs and costs, 
Federal and State Governments, in coopera- 
tion with nongovernmental agencies, should 
take a more active role in stimulating more 
comprehensive medical services of high qual- 
ity, including preventive services, 

(b) Steps should be taken by the Federal, 
State, and local governments toward as- 
suring that health services available to pub- 
lic assistance recipients are comprehensive 
in nature and of high quality. Improve- 
ments in medical care should not be ac- 
complished by reducing money payments to 
recipients. 

(c) The Federal Government should exer- 
cise greater leadership in stimulating and 
encouraging States to extend the scope and 
content and improve the quality of medical 
care for which assistance payments are made 
to or on behalf of needy individuals. As 
specific steps toward this end, we recom- 
mend Federal leadership in (1) developing 
guides to States for evaluating and moving 
toward improving their programs of medical 
care; (2) requiring periodic State reports 
on types and amounts of medical care for 
which assistance is paid; and (3) publishing 
periodically comparative State data secured 
from these reports and other information 
that will promote greater public understand- 
ing about needed medical care. 

(d) The Federal agency should establish 
a broadly constituted Medical Care Advisory 
Committee to advise it on all aspects of 
medical care in public assistance. 


7. EQUITABLE TREATMENT AMONG CATEGORIES 


Currently there is an often striking dis- 
proportion in payments in the same State 
among the public assistance programs; for 
example, old-age assistance payments tend 
almost everywhere to be relatively more ade- 
quate than aid to dependent children pay- 
ments. States should be encouraged to ap- 
ply the same assistance standards to all 
categories of needy persons, and to ensure 
that similar treatment is accorded to per- 
sons in similar circumstances, regardless of 
the particular form of public assistance. By 
similar we do not, of course, mean identical. 
Obviously there are differences in the living 
requirements of, for example, a 66-year-old 
public assistance recipient living alone in a 
large industrial city and a 4-year-old child 
living with a rural family. But determina- 
tion of the extent of need and the amount 
of assistance, including payments for med- 
ical cate, can and should he realistically re- 
lated to known facts about these differences, 
without partiality for one categorical group 
as compared to another. 


8. COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND USE OF 
VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


The Federal-Government should encourage 
each State to (a) stimulate public interest 
and increase public knowledge of the role 
of public welfare programs; (b) establish ap- 
propriate advisory committees; (c) utilize 
services of voluntary agencies, when avail- 
able and qualified, to serve recipients of pub- 
lic assistance; and (d) involve private as 
well as public organizations in studying 
problems of family disintegration and 
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breakdown, and developing coordinated pro- 
grams for strengthening family life. 
9. THE FEDERAL SHARE 

Under present conditions, the proportion- 
ate Federal share of total public assistance 
expenditures, including general assistance, 
for the Nation as a whole, should not be less 
than is currently provided under the Social 
Security Amendments of 1958. For the pres- 
ent, the overall average Federal pro! 
for all States combined, for all public assist- 
ance expenditures, including general assist- 
ance, should fall between approximately 50 
and 60 percent. 

10. THE FEDERAL AMOUNT 


To enable the public assistance program to 
expand or contract sensitively with changing 
conditions, the amount of the Federal appro- 
priation should remain “open-end”; that is, 
the amount should be the total necessary to 
match State-local expenditures for public 
assistance under the formula specified for 
Federal financial participation, with no lim- 
iting predetermination of what the total 
shall be. 

11. THE STATE SHARE 


All States should exert fiscal effort for pub- 
lic assistance commensurate with their abil- 
ity to do so in relation to their State-local 
resources. 

The States should take steps to modify 
the financial burden on localities for public 
asisstance if the availability and adequacy of 
assistance is adversely limited by local 
financing or resources. 


12. EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


The specifications of the Federal formula 
the Federai proportion for indi- 
vidual States should recognize variations 
among States both in fiscal ability and inci- 
dence of need to a greater extent than the 
present formula does. The Federal percents 
fiw individual States should be related to 
interstate. variations in fiscal ability and 
need for the total of assistance expenditures 
in which the Federal Government partici- 
pates, instead of only part of such expendi- 
tures as under the present formula. The 
Federal provisions should specify limits to 
the range among States in Federal percents; 
that is, the minimum and maximum percents 
to be received. 


13, PEDERAL MAXIMUMS 


(a) Maximum amounts of assistance ex- 
penditures in which the Federal Government 
will participate should continue to be speci- 
fied, as now, in terms of an average amount 
of all assistance paid per recipient, including 
both money payments to recipients and pay- 
ments to suppliers of medical care... 

(b) The specified maximums should be 
high enough so as not to hamper State 
efforts to provide assistance at levels ade- 
quate for health and well-being and to meet 
rising costs of basic living requirements and 
medical care. Current Federal maximums 
should be raised accordingly. 

(c) Any difference in Federal maximums 
specified for different groups of needy people 
(for example, per adult and per child), 
should be reasonably related to available 
knowledge about differences among the 
groups in the cost and content of their 
living requirements. The current Federal 
maximums for aid to dependent children do 
not meet this criterion, and should be raised 
to an equitable relationship with the other 
programs. 

14, SINGLE FEDERAL MATCHING FUND 


To promote equitable standards 
the different categories a single formula for 
Federal financial participation should be 
used, to apply to all categories of assistance 
and to all assistance expenditures. 
15, TRANSITION PERIOD 


In the event that a revised formula would 
result in reduced Federal funds for any 
State, a transition period should be pro- 
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vided to permit States to adjust to such 
changes, either by postponing the effective 
date of revised legislation or by building 
into the formula a device for gradual reduc- 
tion in the Federal share over a period of 
years. 
16. ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 

The Federal share of administrative costs 
for public assistance should remain at 50 
percent for the Nation as a whole, and for 
each State. 

17. TRAINING AND PERSONNEL 


(a) In order to improve administration, 
promote social rehabilitation, and help pre- 
vent dependency, States should increase the 
numbers and raise the qualifications of per- 
sonnel administering the public assistance 


. (b) To assist States in increasing the 
number of their qualified staff, the existing 
Federal matching provisions for educational 
leave programs should be amended to pro- 
vide 100 percent Federal funds for training 
of public welfare personnel, as is provided 
in other specialized fields. 

(c) As an aid to increasing generally the 
present short supply of social workers, it is 
recommended that, in addition to grants 
for other groups, 100 percent Federal funds 
be made available to accredited graduate 
schools of social work for the training of 
persons in such fields as strengthening fam- 
ily life and caring for the needs of the aging. 

(ad) States should take such action as is 
necessary to assure that the salaries of pub- 
lic welfare personnel are established and 
maintained at levels required to obtain and 
retain competent personnel, in order to pro- 
vide the services required by public welfare 
recipients. 

18. STRENGTHENING FAMILY LIFE 

(a) Funds authorized by the Congress 
under the Social Security Amendments of 
1956 should be appropriated for grants for 
research and demonstration projects such as 
those relating to the prevention and reduc- 
tion of dependency, coordination between 
private and public agencies, and improve- 
ments in social security and related pro- 
grams, and research leading to strengthen- 
ing family life. 

(b) We recommend the establishment of 
@ national institute which would have the 
responsibility for studies and demonstra- 
tion programs leading to strengthening of 
family life. 

19. STRENGHTENING SOCIAL INSURANCE 


The Council supports the generally ac- 
cepted principle underlying the American 
social security system that the social insur- 
ance programs should provide the primary 
defense against the common risks to eco- 
nomic security. The Council regards the 
strengthening of the social insurance pro- 
grams as an important objective of public 
policy. Because of the ciose relation be- 
tween any extension or improvement in 
social insurance and the extent of need for 
public assistance, the Council has taken note 
of the major proposals for changes in the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program and in the State unemployment in- 
surance programs that have been advanced 
in recent years. It has not attempted to 
resolve the issues relating to all of these 
proposals; it has, however, reached conclu- 
sions regarding some that would have an 
immediate impact on public assistance. As 
desirable steps, the Council recommends the 
following: 

(a) Coverage under the contributory 
wage-related program of old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance should be extended 
to include as many additional workers as 
possible not now covered under any public 
retirement system; in particular, the pro- 
gram should be extended to such additional 
farm and household workers as it is feasible 
to cover. 
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(b) The proper Federal authorities should 
take all feasible measures to assure that 
everyone who is covered by law under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program does in fact have his covered earn- 
ings reported and recorded to his credit, so 
that he will receive the full amount of bene- 
fits to which he is entitled. Additional effort 
in this respect seems to be particularly 
necessary for migratory farniworkers. 

(c) The provision that disability insur- 
ance benefits can be paid under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program 
only to people age 50 and over should be 
eliminated; benefits should be paid to quali- 
fied disabled workers regardless of age. 

(ad) Benefit levels under the old-age, sur- 
vivors,. and disability insurance program 
should be adequate and kept in line with 
the growth of the economy; to this end, in- 
creases in wage and price levels should be 
appropriately refiected both in benefit 
amounts and in the maximum amount of 
earnings taxable and creditable toward bene- 
fits. 

(e) The Federal-State unemployment 
compensation system should be extended to 
improve its protection of the unemployed. 

(f) Continued attention should be given 
to strengthening the contributory wage-re- 
lated social insurance with par- 
ticular view toward reducing need for pub- 
lic assistance. 


20. PERIODIC REVIEW OF PROGRAM 


The status of the public assistance pro- 
grams, including their adequacy in promot- 
ing health and well-being, the formula for 
Federal financial participation in public as- 
sistance costs, and their relationship to so- 
cial insurance programs should be reviewed 
and reevaluated by an advisory council at 
least once every 5 years. The Social Se- 
curity Act should be amended to authorize 
such a council. 





Forest Amsden on the Need for Good 
Political Reporting 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Forest 
Amsden,:- the executive editor of the 
Coos Bay (Oreg.) World, one of the lead- 
ing newspapers in Oregon, has been 
spending this session here in Washington 
as a political science fellow. As will 
appear in his piece that follows under a 
previous consent, Mr. Amsden is not im- 
pressed by the job of political reporting 
done by newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision. He believes that: 

The trouble is that political reporters be- 
come so wound up in their own theories of 
what constitutes political reality that they 
make it impossible for public figures to get 
through to the public. 


This is indeed a regrettable state of 
affairs in a country that depends on an 
informed electorate. Here is his Letter 
from Washington as it appeared in the 
Coos Bay World for March 1, 1960: 
LerTrrerR From WASHINGTON—PooR UNITED 

Srates Can’r AFrorD DEFENSE, SCHOOLS, 

WATER 





(By Forest Amsden) 
WasxHincTon, D.C.—President Eisenhower’s 
veto of the water pollution bill made for 
fascinating reading. 
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The President termed our rivers and 
streams a priceless national asset. Then he 
went on to maintain that preservation of 
this priceless national asset is strictly a local 
problem, not calling for anything so in- 
sidious as Federal funds. 

But he did see some hope. He planned a 
conference at which the States could discuss 
how they could cooperate with each other 
in cleaning up interstate streams. The U.S. 
Government would thus fulfill its part—that 
of sort of a pennyless fairy godfather. 

It now appears we not only can’t afford to 
defend ourselves, and can’t afford to educate 
our children, but we also cannot afford to 
clean up the sewage before we drink it. 

This doesn’t seem much of a problem in 
southwestern Oregon, nor in the whole Pa- 
cific Northwest. In the East it is a terrible 
problem, however. 

The cities are turning increasingly corrupt 
water into their mains. Streams are becom- 
ing increasingly polluted by industrial and 
human wastes. 7 

Washington, D.C., is one of the worst ex- 
amples. The beautiful Potomac River is 
little more than an open sewer above the 
city and far worse below. Washington’s 
drinking water is hazy. It’s up to you to 
guess what it is hazy with. 

Maybe the talk at President Eisenhower's 
interstate pollution conference will help 
settle some of that stuff in Washington 
water and that of hundreds of other munic- 
ipalities facing the same problem. 

If democracy is to work, the people surely 
must be informed of the issues they face. 

If a democracy is to elect adequate officials, 
it must know the candidates, what the can- 
didates represent and how candidates pro- 
pose to attack problems. 

If that be true, this democracy is in sorry 
shape. 

As a newspaperman I am appalled at the 
performance of the newspapers (with a few 
notable exceptions) in reporting political, 
events. With even fewer notable exceptions, 
radio and television are doing as sorry a job. 

The trouble is that political reporters be- 
come so wound up in their own theories of 
what constitutes political reality that they 
make it impossible for public figures to get; 
through to the public. 

A candidate attempts to outline his beliefs 
in a speech. The next morning he looks 
at the papers to discover the writers have 
ignored the speech and seized upon some- 
thing completely irrelevant. 

Two recent examples occurred in California 
where Senator JoHN KENNEDY and Senator 
HUBERT HUMPHREY adressed the same meet- 
ing. Both talks were excellent outlines of 
what each man believed. Both talks were 
extremely well-received by the live audience. 

But both Humpnurey and KENNeEpy took 
the first 30 seconds of their talks to mention 
the fact that they did not approve of RicHarp 
M. Nixon. Both did this more or less as an 
aside, as if to warm up a partisan audience, 
and then went on to the weight of the 
speech. € 

The papers headlined: “Humpnrey and 
KENNEDY Attack Nixon.” The stories under 
the headline reiterated that an “attack” had 
had been made, period. Nowhere in the 
story is there an indication that either speak- 
er went on for 40 or 50 minutes with an 
exposition of principle and platform. 

Net effect is that the people of California, 
or at least the State’s newspaper readers, 
think all KENNEDY and Humpurey have to 
offér is an attack on the Vice President. _ 

This failing of the press is not restricted 
to Democrats. Unless Mr. Nrxon strikes out 
with a personality attack, his press clippings 
are not notable. 

This remains true even though Mr. Nrxon 
can count on fuller treatment of what he 
says by virtue of being a Republican. 
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LABEL IS A LABEL IS A LABEL 


It’s easy to get all fouled up with labels. 

Once a label is attached to something, its 
meaning seems to begin changing. This re- 
sults in the need for a new label. 

Example: The National Park Service is 
casting about for a new label to put on its 
parkways. As envisioned by the Park Serv- 
ice, parkway meant a road along which peo- 
ple could drive slowly, communing with na- 
ture. The road was not meant to hurry, 
in fact. But the public is beginning to 
regard a parkway as a four- or six-lane 
express highway, because the States of New 
York and Florida—and perhaps some oth- 
ers—have taken to lapeng their turnpikes 
“parkway.” 

One Congressman is anxiously seeking a 
new word for “multiple use” as it is applied 
to national forest lands. The term means 
the use of a forest area for recreation, graz- 
ing, timbering, and other purposes. The 
public seems to think it means every acre 
of any given forest area is to have multiple 
use. Furthermore, recreationalist opponents 
of grazing and timbering in some areas are 
beginning to bristle at mention of the label 
“multiple use.” 


AFTER RIGHT TO WORK? 


Those who favor establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with Communist China are 
beginning to shy from the word “recogni- 
tion.” True, recognition of a country does 
not mean that the recognizing nation ap- 
proves of the nation recognized. Yet to 
Americans, the word “recognition” seems to 
imply a cheery hello, a slap on the back 
and approval. So “I’m in favor of recog- 
nition of mainland China” is going out of 
the political lexicon in favor of “I’m in 
favor of establishing of diplomatic relations 
with-mainland China.” 

Many have observed the rapidly changing 
terminology to label laws or constitutional 
amendments banning union or closed shops. 

Originally, most such proposals were called, 
by their proponents, antiunion shop prop- 
ositions. After a few years this came into 
such general disrepute that the name be- 
came “right to work.” By now, “right to 
work” is in growing disfavor and antiunion 
forces are, it is reported, casting about for a 
different label. 

In many ways, it isn’t what something is, 
but what it’s called. 





In Memory of Russell V. Mack 


SPEECH 


Or 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


? OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, all 
of us here in the House of Representa- 
tives have been saddened by the sudden 
and unexpected death yesterday, here on 
this floor, of our colleague from the State 
of Washington, the Honorable RussEe.th 
V. Mack. 

Naturally, those of us from his own 
State feel that we knew him best, al- 
though his friends indeed were legion. 
| We knew him as a conscientious and 

_hardworking representative of the peo- 





E: ple of his district and State, and yet one 


capable of the longer view which places 
_ the welfare of the Nation as a whole 
above sectional and political considera- 
_ tions. This, after all, is the ultimate 
| test of a good public servant. 
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Mr. Mack served 13 years in this body, 
always with strong dedication to duty. 
Despite the seriousness with which he 
approached his work here, he was in per- 
sonal relationships easygoing and out- 
giving, which in part explains the host 
of friends he acquired here and back 
home during his lifetime. I say in part, 
because the basis of an unusually high 
number of lasting friendships always 
must be the recognition of an innate 
strength of character, the capacity for 
making people instinctively know that 
here is a good man. 

Mr. Mack had that capacity, and we 
who live on say today: “A good man is 
gone.” 

If he had to go, we are grateful that 
his passing came without prolonged pain, 
but this does not still the voice of sorrow 
within us, his friends. 

Mrs. Magnuson joins me in expressing 
heartfelt sympathy to his devoted wife, 
Laura, and to the other members of their 
family. 





Report From Iowa, More Art Than Corn 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, quite often 
people are inclined to overlook the Mid- 
dle West when it comes to art and cul- 
ture. Sunday’s New York Times car- 
ried a fine article by Emily Genauer 
which refutes this idea. 

I was so proud, when she began her 
discussion of Midwest art in Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, the largest city in my district. 

The article follows: 

ART: JOURNEY TO THE Mipwest—ReEportT FROM 
Iowa: More Art THAN CorN 
(By Emily Genauer) 

There was a moment the other morning 
when, without straining at all, I could have 
imagined myself in midsummer in a city in 
the French provinces—Aix, maybe, or Tou- 
louse. The setting and the props were all 
there. Guidebook in hand, I found myself 
in front of a wonderfully satisfying church; 
studying its proportions and detail.. I had 
just been to see some stained glass windows 
in another building. I’d already taken in 
one fine exhibition that morning, and was 
scheduled to see some others before driving 
on to the next town. 

Only the guide book was not Michelin. It 
was the WPA-prepared “Iowa, a Guide to the 
Hawkeye State.” The city wasn't Aix, but 
Cedar Rapids. The church was no soaring 
Gothic structure but the daring, circular 
St. Paul’s Methodist, constructed by Louis 
Sullivan, master of Frank Lloyd Wright, back 
in 1913, and very similar to the circular 
auditorium at Wright’s Guggenheim Muse- 
um. The stained glass windows were by 
Grant Wood, in the Cedar Rapids City Hall. 
The exhibition, in the two art galleries of 
Coe College, in the same city, was of such 
caliber as to make for a major event in New 
York, including paintings by artists like 
Tamayo, Matta, Leger, Lanskoy, Stuart Davis, 
Ben Shahn, Hans Hofmann, Arthur Dove, 
Marin, Kuniyoshi, Hopper, Menkes, Tobey, 
Weber. The sculpture was by Jacques Lip- 
chitz, David Smith, Reg ae Kenneth 
Amitage, Jose de Rivera. 
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The next town I was heading for was 
Ames, and after » Des Moines. And in 
each I saw exhibitions no less distinguished. 


Center) and some that was striking, but not 
as successful (Saarinen’s several buildings for 
Drake University). Plus acres of mural (in- 
cluding a huge Stuart Davis abstract wall in 
the student's cafeteria at Drake). 

Plus private collections of such quality 
as to make the eyes of a jaded New Yorker 
pop. (Imagine walking casually into a pleas- 
ant but unpretentious house in a city like 
Cedar Rapids, owned by someone whose 
name has not. been publicized among the 
country’s big, stylich collectors, and finding 
@ smallish living room hung with excep- 
tionally handsome canvases by Picasso, Gris, 
Matisse, Kandinsky, Munch; Villon, Braque. 
In other rooms were first-class examples by 
Leger, Delaunay, Friesz, Chagall, Soutine, 
Dufy, Bonnard, Valadon. Lining the halls 
and staircase walls were prints by Rem- 
brandt and Goya.) 


EAGER AUDIENCE 

More important than the exhibitions, the 
buildings, the murals, even the collections, 
was the excitement about art in those small 
midwestern cities. At Coe so many stu- 
dents turned out to hear a lecture by a vis- 
iting art critic very few could ever have heard 
of before, that the whole affair had at the 
last moment to be moved into a larger audi- 
torium to accommodate standees. At Iowa 
State University, which is an agricultural 
and technical school without a fine arts 
department at all, the audience of students 
and faculty waited patiently in the audito- 
rium for over a half hour while my car plod- 
ded along highways running alongside corn- 
fields now buried under heavy snows. 

And just as important as the eagerness 
was the knowledge. There couldn’t be any 
doubts, from the questions students threw 
at me, that nat only were they familiar with 
the last word in modern art, but that they 
had no predisposition to accept anything 
simply because it was the last word. (I'll 
never forget the pretty girl in the first row 
who raised her hand and asked, “But why is 
abstract art the art of our times?” Or the 
boy who asked, “But don’t you consider emo- 
tional states to be as much a part of reality 
as the things you can see?”) 

I shouldn’t have been surprised, really, at 
all that’s been going on in the Midwest, 
especially in Iowa and Illinois. For years 
I’ve been receiving catalogs of college ex- 
hibitions out there, known the caliber of 
their presentations, and of their art staffs, 
Especially I’ve been aware of a healthy skep- 
ticism in these areas, a resistance to any 
brainwashing by New York dealers and mu-~- 
seums. In Texas, for instance, I’ve long 
observed that exhibitions and collections 
have been weighted in favor of the chic and 
the avant garde. In Iowa, on the contrary, 
one has always felt, even in the exhibition 
=o the presence of questioning open 


In the current Iowa State exhibition, for 
instance, the students, who are normally 
occupied with agriculture, technology, home 
economics, architecture, are confronted by 
@ collage by Marca-Relli, but also a Walt 


rently hung with a beautiful exhibition 


de la Tour to Morris Graves. 
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WAS I RIGHT? 


I think maybe the real reason I went off 
to the Middle West this week was to satisfy 
my conscience. In a recent lecture at the 
Museum of Modern Art entitled “Economics, 
Art, and Environment,” Harvard Professor 
John Kenneth Galbraith stated that the 
aesthetic response has always been nour- 
ished by secure well-being. He then went 
on to cite American agriculture as a field 
still especially burdened with economic ne- 
cessity, and concluded that, as a result, “we 
expect” the modern practicing farmer to be 

the reach of “artistic imagination.” 
Having heard what was going on in the Corn 
Belt, I wrote a column taking strong excep- 
tion to his statement. 

But I’ve been uneasy about the whole 
business. Now I know. I couldn’t tell how 
many of the students I talked to intend to 
become farmers, even among those at Iowa 
State. Most of them come from farm com- 
munities and will function in a farm econ- 
omy. I don’t even know, not being an eee 
omist, that the area is really as 
as it seems. Perhaps it is burdened with 
economic uncertainty. But one thing I’m 
certain, as a result of my trip, there’s an 
astonishing amount of culture along with 
agriculture in Iowa. 

And maybe there has been for a long time. 
What were we doing in the East 50 
ago when Iowans were commissioning a rebel 
like Louis Sullivan to design for their 
churches and banks, buildings, which even 
today look fresher and more modern than 
the new structures lining Park Avenue? We 
were commissioning —e temples, 

, that’s what. 





Flood Control Progress in Southeast 
Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
the president of the Mississippi River 
Commission, Maj. Gen. W. A. Carter, was 
scheduled to speak before the annual 
meeting of the Missouri Cotton Producers 
Association, held at Caruthersville, Mo., 
on Friday of last week. He prepared for 
that meeting an address which went into 
great detail explaining the development 
of the St. Francis River Basin, citing the 
planning and construction work along 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
in southeast Missouri and northeast Ar- 
kansas which has taken place during the 
past several years and which has resulted 
in creating one of the richest agricultural 
areas in the world. 

Because of the thorough manner in 
which General Carter has explained 
what has been done in the past through 
the cooperation of local interests with 
the U.S. Corps of Engineers, and what is 
planned for the future to complete the 
plan which will protect our area of the 
country from the devastating effects of 
floods which have wrought such havoc in 
the past, I have requested permission to 
include as a part of my remarks, the ad- 
dress, prepared by General ee ae” but 
which was by Col, 





actually delivered 
Marvin Jacobs, district engineer at Mem- 
phis, who was called upon at the last 
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minute when General Carter received 
an emergency call to come to Washing- 
ton on the day of the meeting. 


I know I am expressing the apprecia- 
tion of all of the fine people I am priv- 
ileged to represent, when I say that we 
are indebted to General Carter, to 
Colonel Jacobs, and the other competent 
Officials in the Corps of Engineers who 
have tackled this problem with sym- 
pathetic understanding. Because of the 
importance of this project, it is difficult 
to refrain from being impatient at times, 
but I want to say that I have confidence 
in the plan and want to pledge my full 
cooperation to its completion at the.ear- 
liest possible date. May I also express 
my appreciation to my colleagues in Con- 
gress without whose cooperation could 
not be maintained. 


Here is Major General Carter’s ad- 
dress: 


FLoop ConTROL PROGRESS IN SOUTHEAST 
MIssouRI 


While I was in Washington during the 
latter part of February, your esteemed Con- 
gressman, Mr. Pau. Jones, asked that I at- 
tend your meeting today and that I give 
you a talk concerning that portion of the 
St. Francis project which affects southeast 
Missouri. I am genuinely pleased to be able 
to accept that invitation and to have the 
opportunity to talk with you concerning 
major drainage works directly affecting your 
area. 

Let me first review the tremendous strides 
which have already been made in flood con- 
trol and drainage projects affecting south- 
east Missouri. Less than 75 years ago this 
fertile land was largely swamp, covered by 
dense growths of oak, gum, cypress, and 
willows. It was subject to frequent flood- 
ing from, not only the Mississippi, but also 
other rivers and, because of its flat terrain 
and the lack of any well-defined channel to 
serve as a drainage outlet, very little of the 
land could be cultivated even during dry 
seasons. The miraculous change which has 
taken place since that time can be attributed 
to a very satisfactory partnership between 
the levee and drainage districts in southeast 
Missouri and the Corps of Engineers for the 
Federal Government. 


‘Prior to the time the Corps of Engineers 
did any work in your area, your levee and 
drainage districts had started flood control 
and drainage works which have had a most 
profound effect on the fertile but then 
largely untillable lands in southeast Mis- 
souri. They had constructed a headwater 
levee in the vicinity of Cape Girardeau and 
associated diversion works of sufficient mag- 
nitude to prevent some of the more frequent 
flooding. It is reported that local people had 
spent something in the vicinity of $2,500,000 
on these levee and diversion works and bene- 
fits were realized not only by the people in 
southeast Missouri but also those in Ar- 
kansas as far down as Helena. As a result 
of the Flood Control Act of 1928 the Corps 
of Engineérs expended $3 million on im- 
provement of the headwater levee and the 
associated diversion works to the point 
where they now protect the vast area of 
southeast Missouri and eastern Arkansas 
from Mississippi River waters of great mag- 
nitude, the so-called project flood. 

There are 122 miles of Mississippi River 
levees between Cape Girardeau, Mo., and 
the Missouri-Arkansas State line. These 
levees, together with the 20 miles of the 
Little River headwater diversion levee, have 
been raised to project grade and section and 
now protect about 992,000 acres of rural and 
urban lands in southeast Missouri from a 
Mississippi River project flood. 

The St. Johns Bayou project consisting of 
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a controlled outlet culvert structure just 
above New Madrid, Mo., is complete. It pre- 
vents the entrance of Mississippi River back- 
water into the St. Johns Bayou drainage 
area of southeast Missouri. The control 
structure and closure levee provide the link 
which makes possible the continuous levee 
from Cape Girardeau to the State line. 

Therefore, we enter the present with a 
feeling of tremendous accomplishment with 
respect to protection of southeast Missouri 
from its- most disastrous source of floods, 
the Mississippi River. This protection has 
been provided at a cost of $2144 million by 
the Federal Government and the expendi- 
ture of many millions of dollars by those 
who live in the protected area. 

What are we doing today to improve the 
area? 

There is one God-ordained fact which we 
are forced to recognize in determining the 
order in which we will accomplish flood con- 
torol and drainage projects. It is the very 
simple and unassailable fact that water 
flows downhill. It is for this reason that we 
follow a firm policy of constructing levees 
from upstream downward, and channels 
from downstream upward. 

With the protection from Mississippi 
River flooding of southeast Missouri, addi- 
tional protection can only be provided by 
improved runoff of local rainfall. This in 
turn demands the construction of major 
drainage channels from downstream to up- 
stream on the St. Francis and Little Rivers 
along with complementing levees. The im- 
mediate past has witnessed the accomplish- 
ment of major construction works of this 
type. In contrast with the long construc- 
tion time on the headwater and Mississippi 
River levee protection for southeast Mis- 
souri, the channel work is approaching that 
area rapidly. Instead of being started some 
75-odd years ago, this channel work was 
started in the form of the Madison to Mari- 
anna floodway in 1953. In 1960, just 7 
years later, we are preparing to start work 
on the link which will carry the channel into 
Big Lake, and which will provide an ade- 
quate outlet for Big Lake and the area which 
drains into it. As we move north, more and 
more good will be done up here. With this 
statement, I am r ‘dy to discuss the present 
construction program. 

At the present, the major obstacle in the 
path of an adequate outlet for southeast 
Missouri drainage is Big Lake. We are there- 
fore forced to focus our attention on this 
area which, unfortunately from the view- 
point of those who live in Missouri, is in 
another State—Arkansas—and is, in addi- 
tion, an area in which the Arkansas Game 
and Fish Commission and Federal fish and 
wildlife organizations have profound in- 
terest. 

The Big Lake area is like a funnel, narrow 
at the downstream end and wide at the up- 
stream end; and like a funnel, to be effective 
it must have an adequate outlet, it must 
have sides of sufficient strength to confine 
the weight of water inside, and it must be 
free of internal obstructions. Of these three 
requirements, one has already been met, one 
other is about to be met, and one presents 
many difficulties. Confining levees on each 
side of the funnal have been constructed 
to grade and section and are known to be 
effective. The below Pettyville ditches, 
which will be started in the near future and 
will be completed in 12 to 18 months, will 
mean that an adequate outlet will be waiting 
and ready for use by the time interior con- 
struction has been completed in the big Lake 
area. This leaves for resolution only the sub- 
ject of appropriate flood control and drainage 
works to carrying the floodflows which are 
dumped in the mouth of the funnel, 


There has been talk that the corps has no 


plan to accomplish that purpose. Such 
statements are completely and grossly and 
grossly inaccurate. We do have a definite 
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plan, and we are confident that it is engi- 
neeringly sound, economically feasible, and 
that it will work. 

The main features of that plan are two 
ditches, one following the east side levee 
and one following the west side levee. 

Let us look first at the east side ditch. This 
ditch is expected to vary in width from 
100 to 150 feet and to have a depth of 10 
feet. The bottom elevation of this ditch 
at the lower end of the Big Lake funnel is 
expected to be 218 feet. Remember that 
figure, 218, because I will later want to con- 
trast its elevation with other ditch elevations 
in the area. This ditch will intercept and 
drain the Belle Fountain ditch and the State 
line ditch and will therefore provide for 
drainage from the area in Missouri, east of 
Elk chute and from within Elk chute itself. 
Construction of this ditch already has been 
authorized by Congress. 

The bottom width of the ditch up the west 
side of the Big Lake funnel will vary from 
100 to 120 feet, will be 10 feet deep, and will 
also have an exit elevation of 218 feet, the 
same 218. For a distance of about 1 mile 
below the mouth of the Big Lake funnel, 
this ditch will have a levee on its left as 
well as on its right. This levee is required 
to keep water from backing up in your 
ditches. From there on down, the spoil on 
the left or inside of the ditch will be shaped 
to form a continuous bank at an elevation 
low enough to permit flood waters from the 
west ditch to spill over the spoil bank and 
into the floodway. At its upper end the 
west ditch will connect directly into ditch 
No. 81 which drains 17 percent of the area 
drained by the battery of ditches which 
flow down the west side of Elk chute. 

Now what will these drainage ditches ac- 
complish? First, during nonflood periods 
the large accumulation of water in ditch 81 
will flow unhindered to the seat through 
a very large ditch with an outlet bottom ele- 
vation approximately 15 feet lower than 
presently provided. Similarly, the flows from 
Belle Fountain ditch, State line ditch, and 
from within Elk chute will go down the east 
side ditch which can readily carry these 
flows and will also dump its load at an eleva- 
tion of 218 feet. The remaining ditches 
coming in at the top of Big Lake will con- 
tinue to drain as they do now through the 
central existing ditch (No. 28), the old Little 
River channel and the existing natural 
channel in Big Lake. Water will be avail- 
able from these to fish and wildlife interests 
to replenish lake losses and to maintain the 
lake level. 

During major floodflows, on the other 
hand, the waters from these same ditches 
can spread out over the entire width of Big 
Lake from confining levee to confining levee 
and make their way to the leveed floodway 
below Pettyville and below Highway 18. 

During the preparation of our report on 
the St. Francis Basin which has just been 
submitted to the Chief of Engineers, the U.S. 
Pish and Wildlife Service presented a central 
ditch plan which was supposed to solve the 
Big Lake problem. It was worked up in co- 
operation with some of the local people. 


Their plan consists of a central ditch, about. 


160 feet wide, with a three-way control 
structure at its head, and a sill dam at ele- 
vation 233.3 at the Pettyville end. This is 
15.3 feet above the outlet elevation we pro- 
pose. We studied this plan most carefully. 
It could not take care of the water which 
the west ditch (81) would carry, nor would 
it adequately handle the east ditch water. 
Its cost was slightly over $4 million, and its 
construction would add practically no flood 
control or drainage benefits to the Little 
River area. The benefits to fishing and 
hunting were sizable, but our most careful 
appraisal gave the central ditch plan a bene- 
fit-to-cost ratio of only 04 to 1. The 
trouble comes from the elevation of the sill 
dam at the lower end. The facts and figures 
on these plans are contained in the report 
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now under review by the Chief of Engineers. 
I am convinced that the plan we recommend 
will do the job. What I want to do is to 
get on with the job. I do not object to the 
construction of the central ditch in addition 
to the two that are required to give you the 
drainage you need. However, since the bene- 
fit-to-cost ratio is less than unity, I can- 
not recommend it. 

As I said earlier, much of the money allo- 
cated to the St. Francis Basin is being used 
south of you to get the outlets ready down- 
stream as our work moves upstream. This 
year we are doing a small amount of work 
in southeast Missouri on the levee and drain- 
age district on the eastern and northern 
side of Elk chute. i 

In fiscal year 1961 we are getting closer 
to you. There is $925,000 set up in the fiscal 
year 1961 budget for work directly con- 
cerned with Little River drainage. Much of 
this is still in the Big Lake area, and $280,- 
000 is provided to complete the Big Lake 
floodway ditches below Pettyville; $170,000 
is provided to open up the trestles across the 
Big Lake floodway at Hornersville and Petty- 
ville. We will start the Big Lake east ditch 
with about $93,000. About $122,000 will be 
used to degrade levees at Hornersville, State 
line, and Big Lake which are interfering with 
the flood drainage out of the Little River 
drainage district. We will spend about $104,- 
000 on new levees, levee enlargement, and 
channel work on the headwater diversion 
channel and levee. There are some funds 
included for rights-of-way and, of course, 
funds included for engineering and design 
and supervision and administration. There 
is also an item of about $283,000 for con- 
struction of levees in the Inter-River Levee 
District, Butler County, Mo. 

This does not appear to be a high per- 
centage of the $4,600,000 included in the 
budget for the St. Francis Basin. However, 
almost $3 million of that money is provided 
for the channels and relocations in the lower 
end of the valley to provide the necessary 
outlets for the flood waters of the whole 
basin. I can assure you that as the work 
progresses, the percentage of funds for the 
basin which will be utilized directly in the 
Little River area itself will increase. 

Now what does the future hold for addi- 
tional construction work in the Littie River 
watershed of southeast Missouri? Main 
ditches of the Little River system are to be 
improved. The Elk chute ditch and ditch 
No. 81, as well as ditch No. 9 are to be im- 
proved, and enlarged. The Elk chute levees 
are to be completed. At the headwaters of 
the Little River, the Castor River is to be 
cleared and ditch No. 24 is to be improved. 
On the main stem of the St. Francis, addi- 
tional levees are to be built in Dunklin and 
Stoddard Counties. 

In broader terms, the St. Francis Basin 
project as now authorized will cost $86,700,- 
000. To June 30, 1959, project costs amount- 
ed to $30,531,000, and we expect costs this 
fiscal year to exceed another $4,900,000. 
During the year beginning July 1, 1960, ex- 
penditures are expected to exceed $5,900,000. 

Upon completion of authorized works, an- 
nual benefits returned. by the St. Francis 
Basin project in its entirety will result in a 
benefit-cost ratio of more than 2 to 1. 

Additional works recommended in a cur- 
rent review report would increase the esti- 
mated total cost of the St. Francis Basin 
project to about $112,871,000. 


In summary, I have pointed out that the - 


people of southeast Missouri working in 
partnership with the Corps of Engineers and 
through their local levee and drainage dis- 
tricts have freed their extremely fertile and 
productive lands from the devastating floods 
of the Mississippi River. They are now in 
process of providing additional relief to this 
area from the less devastating but still costly 
flooding caused by local rainfall. Construc- 
tion works associated with that relief are 
proceeding in an orderly fashion and, by con- 
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trast with past experience in construction 
of flood control and drainage works, at an 
extremely rapid rate. We in the corps are 
very sensitive to the need for expediting 
relief for southeast Missouri from these 
floods. . 

The immediate focal point of construction 
activity is Big Lake. We have an economic- 
ally feasible plan for this area. We are 
confident of its workability. Those of you 
who know me, will fully understand that I 
cannot recommend @ plan which is uneco- 
nomical and will not consider one which 
will not provide the drainage and flood con- 
trol you need. . 

Finally, the reports that an unfairly small 
portion of the total funds provided for the 
St. Francis Basin project is being spent in 
southeast Missouri is not fundamentally ac- 
curate. A definite part of every dollar spent 
on the St. Francis watershed below the 
Missouri-Arkansas line helps to benefit those 
who live in Missouri, Those dollars have un- 
rolled major channel and flood control 
levees almost to the doorstep of southeast 
Missouri. The proportion of work to be done 
right in Missouri will rapidly increase. The 
work your Representatives in Congress have 
done to help us proceed at an increased 
rate should be deeply appreciated by all of 
you here. : 





1959 Crop Price-Support Commodity , 
Loans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been including in the CoNncRESSIONAL 
Recorp information on loans made un- 
der the 1959 crop price support program 
by the Commodity Stabilization Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

I have introduced a bill, H.R. 9303,. 
to limit these loans to not more than 
$50,000 to any one person in a year. 

You will recall I stated that the $50,- 
000 limitation which I proposed is 


‘higher than desired. It should be re- 


duced to $25,000 or iess, but from a 
practical standpoint the opposition to 
my limitation among the Democratic 
Members of Congress dictates the posi- 
tion of suggesting a $50,000 limitation 
if one is hopeful to have such passed. 

The following are the 1959 crop price 
support commodity loans under $50,000 
but more than $25,000 by producer. This 
report covers commodities except wheat . 
for the | period terminated 
on January 31, 1960; and the amounts 
shown represent loans made, withdut 
regard to whether the loans have been 
repaid or will be repaid before maturity. 
The loans for wheat were listed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record of March 24, 
1960. 

If the limitation as suggested in my 
bill were reduced to $25,000, the Fed- 
eral Government would not be required 
to make similar loans next year. These 
loans result in a loss to the taxpayer, 
because it is not required that the re- 
payment be made in money, rather re- 
payment can be made by commodity. 
This results in a loss of millions of dol- 
lars to the taxpayer. 

The table referred to follows: 
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U.S. DeparTMEeNT oF AGRICULTURE, CommopiTy CREDIT CORPORATION 


1959-crop price-support commodity loans under $50,000 but more than $25,000, by producer 
BARLEY (BUSHELS) 
































Producer - Address | Quanti' Amount Producer Address Reet Amount 
piedg = 
ARIZONA , CALIFORNIA—continued 
46, 470 |$39, 499. 50 Stockton, Calif_....... 32, 645 |$27, 095. 35 
37,096 | 31, 531. 60 Paso Robles, Calif.... 31, 460 | 26, 741.00 
34, 859 | 29, 630. 15 
3 Mabton, Wash........ 30, 793 | 26, 790. 13 
re I ne Calipatria, Calif_...... 34, 453 | 30,3. 1766 
BEANS, DRY EDIBLE (HUNDREDWEIGHT) 
CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN 
A. 3. Glaw & Sons_....-.-- nial cecil Greenfield, Calif. .._.- 5, 851. |$35, 457.06 || Mabel Graham.._....................- Breckenridge, Mich... 4,011 |$25, 793. 75 
a Chualar, Calif.....---- 5,847 | 35,191.82 
Harry E. Nichols, Jr........-..---.-.-- Chico, Calif..........- 5, 743 | 34, 228. 28 WYOMING 
Harry Leonhardt, Jr_..............-... Emblem, Wyo........ 5, 390 | 30, 345.70 
FLAXSEED (BUSHELS) 
CALIFORNIA | 
BT, RN a erie nema Brawley, Calif.......- 15, 425 |$42, 418. 75 





GRAIN SORGHUM (HUNDREDWEIGAHAT) 
















Sulphur Springs Valley Farms, Inc....} Willcox, Ariz.......... 20, 238 |$34, 202.64 || Browder Bros__................-.--...- Sunray, Tex. -_........ 24, 778 |$33, 698. 39 
Ree ERE ae SE BO inti cnnwngenil 18, 250 | 30,842.34 || O. W. Machen._..................-.... Banquete, ‘Tex........ 17, 5387 | 32, 268.08 
Dees PN RE Bc kb owkdidh dda lec oo iss cena 15, 916 | 26,898.80 || Flake D. Thurman....... niswstgihenaaiiinn Friona, Tex..........- 21, 504 | 31, 826. 5t 
oe RP RR Rey eer ee Tolleson, Ariz........- 14, 293 | 26, 441.22 || McEachern Bros_-.-............-.....-- ye ERLE 21,271 | 31, 480. 49 
360, TE ORS occa conn canckivasssinn Dimmitt, Tex_......-. 21, 032 | 31, 127.36 
KANSAS TiS Tee EE. pinkioaninin awwciisiintann Banquete, Tex........ 16, 732 | 30, 786. 50 
QOREGT TOW s « cen cpawencncccncdscees Bishop, Tex........... 16, 467 | 30, 298. 78 
Willis Christian..............-....----- Ulysses, Kans_.......- 20, 211 | 28,901.03 || Cecil Rousser......-.--.--------------- Kress, Tex....-------- 20, 246 | 29, 963.93 
eee TR ig kno ntrddinden ons ees Sterling, Kans......-. 19, 492 | 27,678.64 || Readhimer Farms, Inc___.............- Bovina, Tex_-_........ 20, 213 | 29, 915. 88 
i es I ccc wl eaiconcenpes Moscow, Kans.......- 19, 312 | 26, 264.05 || Verney Towns.............----.------- Farwell, Tex......---- 20, 065 | 29, 696. 50 
Re, RR En cccwintiniwanaticsainbaintil Tulia, Tek. .i--cc---ce 20, 000 | 29, 600.00 
NEBRASKA Fe EE Rienntaniaccnbinceen omnis TG, POR ceentenibingne 20, 000 | 29, 600. 00 
FE SE ink cctkeapanunhonecteios Wildorodo, Tex....... 19, 979 | 29, 568. 92 
Roger Kreutz............... TORAH EME vewe. Giltner, Nebr. .......-. 19,905 | 28,902.75 || H. M. Rorick.......................... Bushland, Tex........ 22, 000 | 29, 480. 00 
Si ER sai abandodnase ONG; Plas 4 cbibescod 15, 651 | 28, 797.03 
NEW MEXICO A SS EE ae see Lockney, Tex........- 19, 449 | 28, 784. 08 
Fae HE Balak nnagicnetiniinnlin ks Oe aE 19, 332 | 28, 611. 51 
Clarens and W. T. Meeks.........---. Palmer, Tex.........- 20, 309 | 30,057.25 || Pegues & Laird....................-... Crystal City, Tex_.... 17, 243 | 28, 450. 95 
Di is OE acctBikintnendaiqusthiinhines Clovis, N. Mex....... 18, 470 | 27,335.01 || H. Ls, Marble.......................... South Plains, Tex..... 18,916 | 27,995.00 
Be ls Fe iidectiericadppacdscncasin: Texico, N. Mex...s..- 17, 422 | 25, 785. 20 || C. M. Phipps. ..................-.-... Friona, Tex........... 18,772 | 27, 782. 56 
H. G. Me aati csclibiini cs dacealits Ty TOR: a thinwicéalin 14,976 | 27, 555. 66 
TEXAS Willis A. Hawkins, Sr-_................ TENE TE cciviipnn idee i 27, 460. 78 
EE Bet BREED ics ouisiitiscnwccenenecnun Muleshoe, Tex........ 18,490 | 27,365, 13 
Lubbock, Tex........| 32,309 | 47,817.62 rasng a i eae Amarillo, Tex........-. 9, 27, 212. 44 
Sunray, Tex.......... 046 | 47,661.89 || Buddy Jones & John Aldridge......... Farwell, Tex.......... 18, 27, 165. 40 
Friona, Tex_.......... 27,972 | 41,398.56 || R I a ci ae tinned OE, BOR cnc sistdeions 18, 260 | 27,024, 80 
Wild MEE seesinpahi 27, 679 | 40, 964. 77 ne ata ce omits eshebinabeiie ee Ge ae 14, 575 | 26, 817.21 
Lubbock, Tex_.......- 27, 671 | 40,952.49 || P. P. Stubblefield. _................... NR EOE... ciennonetinis 18,071 | 26, 744. 78 
Navasota, Tex........ 22, 339 | 39, 540.03 || Walter Richter-__................--...- Agna Dulce, Tex...... 14, 522 | 26, 720.02 
Hereford, Tex_.......-. 26, 694 | 39, 507.71 || Leon Billingsley. ..................... .| Farwell, Tex.......... 18, 053 | 26,718.14 
Friona, Tex...__- “| 26, 665 | 39, 464. 20 || Buddy Jones.....---...---------------|----- BPs a tiena -| 17,970 | 26, 595. 60 
Dalhart, Tex... 27, 524 | 38, 808.46 || D. E. McEac’ Kress, Tex... -| 17,910 | 26, 506. 80 
Hereford, Tex_.-- 25, 457 | 37, 676.36 || A. F.8 Alice, Tex...--- -| 14,394 | 26, 485.73 
Hale Center, Tex 26, 221 | 37, 327. 67 || H. Joe Ropesville, Tex --| 17,872 | 26, 450. 86 
Spearman, Tex. 26,000 | 37, 180.00 |} J, O. Gilbreath. Dimmitt, Tex... -| 19,591 | 26,447.31 
Sinton, Tex._.... 20, 121 | 37,022. 64 || Ed Foreman Lubbock, Tex. . -| 17,716 | 26,219.68 
Chester Minyen, O, M. Hicks.. Hereford, Tex. sa 17,648 | 26,119.06 
Sunray, Tex... 27,190 | 36,978.69 || Morgan Sturgess Tele, TOR eo. occieccd 18, 371 | 25, 902.83 
Friona, Tex... 26, 906 | 36, 860.56 || W. M. Sherley___- Lazbuddie, Tex_...... 17, 446 | 25,819.78 
Muleshoe, Tex_ 24, 371 | 36,071.08 || Peyton Barringto Hale Center, Tex....- 17, 420 | 25, 781.01 
South Plains, Tex 23, 780 | 35, 194.99 || 8. R, Bennett... BOE A Oecatneneetanniunes 17, 326 | 25, 641. 89 
Navasota, Tex... 19, 703 | 34,874.31 || J. T. Parr. Robstown, Tex--_-..... 13, 809 | 25, 408. 20 
I ce nciccniiidiints 23, 520 | 34,810.04 || California Packing Corp............... Crystal City, Tex_.... 15, 333 | 25,299. 78 
Friona, Tex........... 23, 104 | 34, 193.92 || M. K, Fisher. ...................-..... Hale Center Tex_-_... 17,045 | 25,226.75 
Hereford, Tex_........ 22, 836 | 33, 797.38 || Billie Wayne Sisson & Hugo Kinkler__| Littlefield, Tex........ 17,000 | 25, 160, 00 
SNITE oiieteenelistadiisiageiniiinaisaiies aie ly TE Con mapittiinateunnt 22, 619 | 33, 772.43 || H. B. Frizzell... 2... ccccccnnncccncce Lockney, Tex........- 16, 963 | 25, 104. 65 
. OATS (BUSHELS) 






53, 663 |$31, 661. 17 
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RICE (AUNDREDWEIGHT) 
a Producer Quantity | Amount Producer Quantity | Amount H 
. pledg pledged 
ARKANSAS MISSIsSsIPpPI—continued ‘ 

E. George 8. Rodgers, Jr. & George 8S. | Stuttgart, Ark........ 9, 215 |$48, 197.46 || A. R. Mann, Jr...2...../......-.-.-..«| Skene, Miss.._........ 7, 029 | $34, 326. 36 aA 
2. Rodgers, Sr. CT FR einai kacasce aakoaligcudiacae it, Miss........_. 6,641 | 33, 841. 27 Soe 
- Leo Wilson & Co. .........ce.--sene-<- Wilson, Ark_.......... 9,716 | 45,351.86 |} Barbour Bros_.._............--..- ....-| Cleveland, Miss_.....- 6,414 | 31, 464. 24 _ a 
me «Chas, D, Brown._...----.-....-....... Hughes, Ark.......... 9, 186 | 44, 764.21 || R. E. Connell............-..- pS OCS. Ruleville, Miss... 6, 665 | 30, 685. 30 Lk ; 

Charles J. Peacock, Jr. —_..is.........-- McCrory, Ark........ 9, 087 | 44, 146. 22 || Baronet & Hegar_-..............-.-.... 6, 572 | 30, 034. 04 a) 
Emmett C. Wampler & Son, T, W. |_.... fi csscgh idedita natu 8,818 | 43,384.56 || Milburn Farms, Inc...........- aceoee 5, 675 | 29, 339.75 3 ‘3 
Arnof, G. L. Morris. EMNEOO TB nn cna cscamnseeenciced 5, 525 | 20, 254. 32 
George Smith & R. O. Ourrie._........ Dewitt, Ark. ......... 8,013 | 41,908.05 || E. KE. Cockrell__..-----2...2....._-__-| Shaw, Miss. ......... 5, 932 | 20, 123. 52 
Soule Solider .1.45-<6..<-----ceapsoenes Weiner, Ark.......... 8,922 | 41, 419.12 |) J. L. Wilson, Jr..................---.--| Rosedale, Miss_....... 6, 002 | 28, 362. 13 ' 
W. A. Baker, George Bermingham____. Pine Bluff, Ark....... 7, 892 | 39, 139.36 |} Nott Wheeler... ...........----2.nnenn- 5, 554 | 26, 054. 38 
Harlow Sanders, George Guenther.....}___.. i ieee esinnicialio 7, 914 |. 38, 740. 04 || S. R. Phebus... .. 2.2 ----- se esceee ne 4, 746 | 25, 491. 70 
| Moore Bros. Farms, Inc.............-. Walnut Ridge, Ark 7, 835 | 38, 090. 00 
} iJ. T. Carathers. Evelyn W. Thudium.| Lake Village, Ark. 7, 591 | 38, 006. 81 TEXAS 
OG. E. Norris, W. F. Hurley_.........-. Swifton, Ark.. 8, 576 | 37, 449. 68 
R. D. Wilmans & Sons, Inc__......-... Diaz, Ark..... na 7,033 | 36, 964.48 || Roy Davis...............-...--....s--- i hs 2s 10, 408 | 46, 258. 66 
Gibbs & Miller & Gibbs, Thomas G. | Brinkley, Ark........- 7, 330 | 35, 580. 33 |} Marsalia Bros., P. D. Gertson__------_| Eagle Lake, Tex.-.._- 9,901 | 45,445.59 
Lyle. Ee ee EEE FEE 7, 464 | 44,781.18 
Howarth E. Taylor.................... Hickory Ridge, Ark... 7, 964 | 35, 327. 84 || B. D, Fussell. ..... 020-2. ccccee een none 9, 342 | 41, 945, 58 
Ben Dowson, W. F. Hurley--......... Amagoro, Ark......... 6, 987 | 33, 555.06 || O. O. Devillier, Jr................-....| Winnie, Tex:......... 8, 464 | 41, 749.05 Be 
OC. O. Woffard, Ervin Wright_......... Weiner, Ark.........- 6 48.1 38,906.08-0 Tb. 0. Dovililer coo. oi nce ecsenkbsnccd ican scene aeieewanbie 8, 156 | 41, 217.03 ae 
George R. Milleken............-----.-- Stuttgart, Ark_..---.. 6, 206 | 32, 673.65 || J. H. Sandlin. ------- 2-2-2222 - oe 7,813 | 41,178.30 fee 
F, K. Bradshaw, Jr. & F. K. Brad- | Hamburg, Ark........ 6,792 | 82, 170. 44 || J. W. Brown, Garth Bros_.......-.---.| Beaumont, Tex....... 6, 898 | 40, 591. 57 a 
shaw, Sr. 9,334 | 40, 583. 45 The 
EOUORS POPU Ss oo nck cecnntusenace Grady, Ark........... 6,179 | 31, 947. 48 || Sch BIOS... ccsncnsscccabuncocen| GOIWOUGs BONichasneus 8, 964 | 40, 517. 28 : 
David N. & James D. Ford.-...------- Sherrell, Ark....-.-.-. 5, 758 | 31, 734.82 || Walter M. Bond_...-..-.----.---- 7,191 | 40, 260. 60 
Howard , Floyd Harbison....| Hamburg, Ark.......- 6, 459 | 31, 618.28 || Henry Huff, T. J. Babb............... 9, 323 | 39, 622. 75 waa 
Elmer A. Ferguson...-........-.-...-- Dewitt, 6, 421 | 31, 272. 37 E. Gann, ; 7,849 | 39, 558.96 34 
H. M, Davis, Lloyd Engelkes -| Hamburg 6, 434 | 31, 204. 64 . Kinser.._... 6, 645 | 38, 323. 95 ae. 
5. F. Twist Plantation... Twist, Ark. 6, 390 | 31, 122.96 }} Carl Fi Wik hnemabiumgmednannwesihietacsh 7, 877 | 37,819. 75 Be 
Pinchbock Planting Co-. Grady, Ark 6, 199 | 31, 076. 61 id Heckaman. 6,676 | 37, 434. 35 , 
Abe Jones, W. F. Hurley. ---| Newport, Ark 6, 341 | 30, 753. 85 ey t Gilfillian ........ 7,432 | 36,315. 08 Pe 
Ryland & Lovett, Henry E. Sparks...| Grady, Ark... 6,171 | 30,693.19 |} Mitchell Bros., Jack Dyson_.-....-..... - 6, 533 | 36,127.49 a” 
Harold Bynuin ...... 2. cc2cnsconstene- Dermott, Ark 6, 268 | 30,216.06 || J. W. Adams & Son, J. H. Tigner, 9,656 | 36,113.44 4 
0 5 Th OE. ale udiyecddncnneutcews Cash, Ark 6, 068 | 30,077.12 A. Farrer. a 
Tres MYR onc cnencncicciinndoion Truman, Ark 6, 154 | 29,632.17 || Coffey Bros., Josey Trust._............ Per cined 7,961 | 35, 426, 45 Ss 
Sam Abowitz & Sons..............-... Arkansas City, Ark... 5,933 | 28,975.91 }| Fra F 6,813 | 365, 123.71 SS 
wet: J -frescock, Jr., V. H. Brecken- | McCrory, Ark.......- 5, 571 | 28, 799. 54 7,031 | 34, 809. 68 ¢ a 
ridge, Jr us 
Wesson Farms, Inc.............--...-- Victoria, Ark......... 6, 032 | 28, 772, 64 6,114 | 34, 482. 96 
Austin F, Barr, Jr...-...--.---------- White Hall, Ark---2-- 5, 894 | 28, 705. 68 6, 163 | 34, 350. 61 3 
Alice Sidney Farms...................- Jerome, Ark.........- 5,856 | 28, 669. 97 §, 968 | 34, 215. 76 iD 
George Smith, Wayne Fly...........-. Dewitt, Ark.......... 5, 547 | 28, 622. 24 _ 6,965 | 34, 197. 52 a 
Ce OF Non nu Paddbsccccieokeones Gillett, Ark_.......... 5, 240 | 28, 327. 26 ut 
Cisne RI aii i iiacce Hickory Ridge, Ark. . 5, 647 | 26,985, 11 6, 422 | 34, 100. 82 ae 
8. L. Senpece, Guy Beane. ..........- Jonesboro, Ark......../| 5,279 | 26,711. 74 6, 902 | 33, 474. 15 a 
V. W. Williams Monroe, Ark...--.-.-.| 4,997 | 26, 634. 01 5, 957 | 33, 431. 88 vi 
Don 8. Caplinge- Harrisburg, Ark 5, 350 | 26, 165. 57 6, 953 a2 a 
L, W. 8ch Tichnor, Ark... 5, 320 | 26, 083. 98 5, 831 213. 85 ; 
David Knoll Stuttgart, Ark... 5, 025 | 25,977. 39 7, 190 | 32,139. 30 
George Smith, Cecil Stephenson Dewitt, Ark......-.--| 5,000 | 25, 898. 18 7,081 | 32, 006. a 
R. A. Greer -| Weldon, Ark_......... 4,773 | 25,842.78 || Louis Scherer. Anahauc, 5, 506 | 31, 953. 
R. J. Bornhoft Waldenburg, Ark...-- 5, 264 | 25, 801. 52 || Emil Townsend, Golden Rod Corp_..-| El Campo, Tex....--. 7,062 | 81,318. 22 
J. Babbitt & O. Micklish Jonesboro, Ark........ 4,760 | 25, 514. 80 o Ay i Sein divin noupentagnende 8 Tex. 6,040 | 31, 285. 69 
Joe Sebesta, W. N. Moore.............| Alvin, Tex............ 7, 428 | 81, 128. 32 
©, Bmmids & GOR... in cnancccosednteonssl 7,053 | 20,835.04 
Clovis Thibodeaux. .................-- 5, 526 | 29, 378.00 
Tom ss MeO ona. inns ne vnc cwsinatieen Woodland, Calif...... 7,939 | 33, 026. 24 WF : FER cininyintensstoadined 6,016 | 20, 345.04 
Gerald and Mildred Hahn............- Williams, Calif_....... 7,073 | 31, 545. 68 {| © DEWOG.. noansntmecciiidedhihng 6, 980 | 29, 106. 60 
og ABR Ra ISLC Sh hg SSUES: Rio Linda, Calif. ..... 7, 048 | 31, 434.08 |} Mason Landry.._....-...-.........---- 5, 237 oo 
©, Fi, POG Fe min tbotnacecnesnens so 6, 756 676. 26 
LOUISIANA B 6,176 | 28, 590.25 
5, 404 soe 
3.8. Morgan & Sons...._.......-.-...- 6, 481 | 35, 386. 26 5, 849 | 28, 133. 
Ed and Louis Krielow................- 6, 429 | 33, 262. 64 6, 192 | 27, 987. 84 
Arthur and Harold Loewer---__-. 4 5, 439 | 26, 836.18 6, 287 oo 71 
Riverside Irrigation Oo., Ltd. 6, 526 | 26, 696. 13 5, 737 , 564. 45 
Henry W. Tillbury, Jr_... 4, 884 | 26, 471. 28 4, 562 | 26, 787.40 ~ 
Bayou Meadow Farms... 5, 149 | 25, 899. 47 6, 3 on 100-08 
MISSISSIPPI £406 26, 243, 36 

‘ Rainbow Rice, Inc..........-.......--- Hollandale, Miss.....- 10, 002 | 47, 522. 35 i 

Bs, at ee ee Cleveland, Miss. ...<. 8,931 | 45, 336. 45 5, 507 | 25,802.17 ice 

BS. Wy Pe WOOO os a in cals dachpaskbon Belzoni, Miss.......-- 8, 496 | 43, 329. 60 |] BE. W. McCown___....................| Beaumont, Tex....... 4,511 ie jai se a 

: Alien Gray estate.....................- Benoit, Miss_........- 8,901 | 42, 336. 98 5, 230 721. 38 a 

3 Bis £2: CG Eh, Ay TOM Disrincisiemiitndimnns Isola, Miss...........- 8,115 | 41, 693. 80 5, 187 | 25, 607.14 ie, 

; NS A ate eile ARS Cleveland, Miss. ..... 8, 873 | 41, 026. 24 |} A. E. Huddileston__..................-- 4,793 | 25, 678.00 ihe 

E D. J. Thomas Co., Inc...........:.-.-- Lake Cormorant, 7, 741 | 39, 257.19 || Johnson & P. sctantjcpinntoulcittiempapiiiaadaen mene a ta 5, 096 | 25, 502. 64 ag 

; Miss. ee, I AS PEER Winnie, Tex........-. 4, 883 | 25, 203. 66 ay 

; Delta Rice Producers, Inc. ..........-- Shaw, Miss_.........- 7, 156 | 38,073.18 |) Richard Devillier_...... iicwliiaeapha esate G0 ..<.sadlpieniaionils 4,848 | 25, 156.75 ‘§ 
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SOYBEANS (BUSHELS) 














Producer Address Quantity | Amount Producer 
, pledg j 
ARKANSAS IOWA 
Brinkley, ae 26, 590 |$49, 988.88 || Middletown Mills. ......... 
Harrisburg, A Sete 25, 798 | 46, 952. 36 
Hughes, Ark._._ __._- 25, 579 | 46, 553. 78 MISSISSIPPI 
West ch Ark__ 856 | 41, 369. 36 
7 Wabesh, Paiste 22, 656 | 41, 233.92 || C. P, Owen_..-............- 
nS rE Os a ccenconsoes , 656 | 41,232.92 || M. 8. Knowiton & 00: ... 
Tillar & Co., Jane Rogers Cockrill, ‘aie MG cadoae 21, 893 | 39, 788.29 || J. C. O’Neal._.............. 
Martha Rogers Mercer, A. Cockrill, w.L Ona  ekenieectetnn 
Trustee for Rogers Trust. Martha B. Lowe-..........- 
19, 457 | 34, 964. 09 
18,481 | 33, 635. 42 OHIO 
17, 981 | 32, 725. 42 
, 650 | 30,969.30 || Chaswil Farms. .-..........5 
, 922 | 28, 978. 04 
BN idicieriiiccnedinhacemmbsioiy Marion, Ark. ._._- 5, 205 | 27, 673. 10 SOUTH CAROLINA 
or En West Memphis, Ark..| 14, 530 | 26, 444. 60 
a, te Le I cn dan Hughes, Ark.......... 3, 868 | 25,793.55 || Kirkland & Best............ 
IN Nn io hn ee nce npininenioeaipeiael Ati cp wlennaincmeaiene 13, 717 | 25, 513. 30 
ES A. WOR ko cintnmnconsannen Harrisburg, Ark--...- , 25, 194. 29 TEXAS 





i a i | | ee 


Thompson & Thompson.... 


Address Quantity | Amount 
pledg 
SNe RON. Burlington, Iowa__...| 16,719 |$30, 930.15 
Noabvetoue Robinsonville, Miss...| 20,625 | 36, 817. 62 
eatin tee Perthshire, Miss...... 18, 127 | 32, 901. 15 
DESDE ES Cleveland, Miss. -.... 16, 071 | 29, 179. 88 
ae OT it Greenwood, Miss. .... 827. 42 
Glendora, Miss -_.....- 505. 48 


ackeeibeeR ack Sabina, Ohio__........ 
eeeneceeees Unneet, G. 0. cies 15, 207 | 26, 715. 81 
lta ce tilhes 17, 705 | 32, 046. 05 





A Summary and Legislative History of 
Area Redevelopment—Part 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, before this 
session of Congress ends it is my hope 
and the hope of many of my colleagues 
that the House and the Senate will have 
agreed upon an adequate and effective 
bill to aid the many U.S. communities 
suffering from chronic and persistent un- 
employment. 

It is also our hope—and this hope is 
shared by thousands of Americans living 
in these distressed areas—that President 
Eisenhower will not again see fit, as he 
did in 1958, to veto jobs for Americans 
who want to work but who, because they 
live in these areas of continuing depres- 
sion, cannot find work. 

The Area Redevelopment Act, spon- 
sored as S. 722 by the Honorable Pau. 
Dovetas in the Senate, was passed on 
March 23, 1959, by the Senate by a 49 to 
46 rolicall vote. 

This legislation was revised by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
and favorably reported on May 14, 1959. 
Since that time, more than 10 months 
ago, it has been awaiting action by the 
House Rules Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I share with my col- 
leagues and with thousands of unem- 
ployed Americans throughout our Nation 
the fervent hope that the House will 
soon have an opportunity to act upon 
this proposal. 

One of the groups which has led the 
fight for area redevelopment legislation 
is the Area Employment Expansion Com- 
mittee, of 99 University Place, New York 
3, N.Y. 





Recently this organization prepared 
an excellent summary and legislative his- 
tory of the fight for area redevelopment 
legislation. I should like to list the table 
of contents of this fine and comprehen- 
sive piece of research work: 

‘I. Introduction. | 

Il. History of Federal Action Respect- 
ing Distressed Areas. 

Ill. Legislative History Relating to 
Area Redevelopment Bills. 

IV. Legislation: Principles and Com- 
parison of Bills. 

V. Need for Area Redevelopment Leg- 
islation. 

VI. Response to Opponents of Area 


Redevelopment. 


VII. Positive Features of Bill. 

VIII. Organizations Which Support 
the Legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I take pleasure in the 
opportunity to bring this fine research 
to. the attention of Members of Con- 
gress by joining with several of my col- 
leagues to insert the entire text in the 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


Proposals for area redevelopment legisla- 
tion have been before the U.S. Congress 
for more than a decade. The basic prin- 
ciples have been endorsed by both parties 
in convention and by their leaders. Dif- 
ferences have involved the amounts of the 
assistance, the need for integrating rural 
and urban area redevelopment, the pro- 
posals for loans and grants for public facili- 
ties, the provision for subsistence grants for 
the unemployed who are being retrained and 
the administrative machinery for carrying 
out the program. 

The needs of the chronic labor surplus 
areas are most urgent. Their problems be- 
come more intense and their solution more 
complicated the longer they persist. The 
human, social and capital waste is high. 
The cost is a tremendous burden upon our 
communities and State and Federal Gov- 
ernments. 

It should be emphasized that in virtually 
every case these local communities have ex- 
erted the maximum effort of which they 
are capable toward their own economic re- 
habilitation. Residents of the stricken com- 


munities have literally given ‘til it hurts 
to raise money for industrial site prepara- 


‘tion, plant construction and other services 


necessary to attract industry. The simple 
truth is that, in most cases, local financial 
resources have been exhausted, 

Se long as these communities remain 
unassisted in their efforts at redevelopment 
the Nation is neglecting its commitment 
under the Employment Act of 1946 to 
achieve maximum employment, production 
and purchasing power. 

The American people have undertaken to 
finance economic redevelopment of the dis- 
tressed and underdeveloped areas in foreign 
countries. It appears appropriate that we 
establish a similar program for our own 
people confronted with comparable prob- 
lems. If a point 4 program is a good program 
for us to carry on overseas, it is doubly 
worthy for us to carry on at home. 


I. HISTORY OF FEDERAL ACTION RESPECTING 
DISTRESSED AREAS . 


A. Urban areas. 

The initial interest in the problem of dis- 
tressed areas can be traced back to the re- 
cession of 1949. There have been persistent 


subsequent efforts to provide some assist-. 


ance to these communities, but these steps 
have been largely temporary and inadequate. 

1. The E area program (1949-50). 

The executive branch of the Government 
ordered that aid be given to the E labor 
market (very substantial labor surplus) by 
channeling regularly budgeted Federal activi- 
ties, primarily procurement and construc- 
tion, to these areas. In all, 62 areas became 
eligible at one time or another but only 36 
shared in the modest consideration. Some 
observers doubt that any substantial 
priorities were given these areas. 

2. Defense manpower policy No. 4 
(February 1952). 

This policy was designed for labor surplus 
communities adversely affected by the 
cessation of military contracts. In the 85 
months through March 1959, contracts 
amounting to only $213 million were allo- 
cated to these areas by virture of DMP No. 4. 

3. Extra accelerated tax amortization 
(November 1953). 

The program for rapid tax amortization for 
investments in facilities meeded for the 
Nation’s industrial mobilization base was 
further liberalized first for chronic and later 
for all substantial labor surplus areas. 
Through April 1959, only 71 facilities were 





















































1960 


located in 38 areas, for an investment of 
$318 million, providing jobs for approxi- 
mately 16,625 workers. This program 
ceased functioning at the close of 1959: 

4. Buy American Act. 

American producers supplying goods sub- 
stantially all of which are produced in areas 
of substantial unemployment may enjoy a 
price differential of either 12 or 20 percent 
depending upon the formula. No data are 
available on the benefits. 

5. U.S. Employment Service. 

Since 1949 this Service has helped a num- 
ber of communities in their developmental 
activities by providing information on the 
local labor markets and labor supply but it 
has been limited by inadequate staff re- 
sources. 

6. Office of Area Development (U.S. Depart-e 
ment of Commerce). 

This Office has provided technical pam- 
phlets and statistical studies to all com- 
munities seeking help and information to 
attract new industries without regard to 
their employment experience. 

7. Urban planning grants (HHFA). 


Section 701 is designed to aid long-term - 


planning by communities of less than 50,000 
population and counties of less than 25,000 
population suffering from major natural dis- 
asters or rapid urbanization following Fed- 
eral installations. No special provision is 
made for distressed areas. 

8. Urban renewal (HHFA). 

This program aids communities to elim- 
inate slums and blight in predominantly res- 
idential areas. No special provision is made 
for distressed areas. 

9. Community facilities (HHFA). 

(a) The program for public facility loans 
may be used by a community of less than 
10,000 population for water and sewer sys- 
tems if it has been denied credit by at least 
two lending institutions and submits evi- 
dence of an ability to repay. No special 
provisions are made for distressed commu- 
nities. 

(b) The program for interest-free ad- 
vances for public works planning, which have 

‘ gone primarily for sewage and water systems, 
is limited in amount. There is no special 
provision for distressed areas. 

10. President Eisenhower in 1960 set up 
an interdepartmental committee “coordi- 
nate Federal urban area assistance’ which 
is staffed by the Office of Area Development 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

B. Rural areas. 

A rural redevelopment program was insti- 
tuted in June 1955 to increase productivity 
of low-income farm people; increase pros- 
pects for employment in part-time and non- 
farm jobs by encouraging nonagricultural 
outlets in rural areas; increase opportunities 
for young people to secure training; and 
raise the social and economic standards in 
low-income rural areas. The primary respon- 
sibility is lodged with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Appropriations consisted of $2,061,645 in 
fiscal 1957 distributed among the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, Soil Conservation, 
Agricultural Research Service, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, and some information and ad- 
ministrative offices. 

In the fourth annual report covering the 
years 1958-59. the Secretary of Agriculture 
reported that some 200:counties in 30 States 
and Puerto Rico had been included in the 
rural development program areas. 

In October 1959, the President formally 
constituted a committee for rural develop- 
ment programs, supplanting the earlier com- 
mittee which had been operating infor- 
mally. 

Thus the need for rural redevelopment has 
long been recognized. The program estab- 
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lished by 8S. 722, described later tu this 
document, insures that this recognized need 
will be adequately met. 





A Summary and Legislative History of 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rrec- 
orp the following portion of the text of 
an article prepared by the Area Employ- 
ment Expansion Committee on the sub- 
ject of area redevelopment legislation: 

Itt. LEGISLATIVE HISTORY RELATING TO AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT BILLS 


A. S. 281 introduced in 1949 sought to 
implement the Employment Act of 1946 and 
in title V provided specific aids to areas of 
serious employment. After certification such 
areas would be examined and measures for 
economic adjustment would be recommended 
for them. It provided for placement of Gov- 
ernment contracts in these areas; RFC loans 
to private industry; an unemployment 
emergency reserve fund; retraining facilities; 
relocation funds; maintenance allowances 
for trainees. 

B. In 1950 a similar measure was intro- 
duced, entitled H.R. 7444. 

C. Republican candidate Eisenhower in his 
1952 speech at Lawrence, Mass., promised to 
help hard-hit communities. 

D. The March 1955 report of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report urged 
that loans and technical assistance be ex- 
tended to distressed areas. The committee 
declared that “we are very concerned with 
distressed conditions which persist in cer- 
tain industries and regions, even in an 
expanding economy. We believe that action 
is required now and that much can be done 
through public works to assist these com- 
munities. The Federal Government should 
recognize its responsibility to those areas and 
industries by promoting research to discover 
new products and new processes. Considera- 
tion should be given to the possibility of 
modifying the unemployment compensation 
programs to meet the special problems of 
retraining and readjusting facing these 
areas. Loans, technical assistance and, as 
the President recommends, an expanded area 
development program should be provided for 
these areas to help them to adapt to changed 
economic conditions.” The Democratic 
members of the committee criticized the 
Economic Report of the President for iden- 
tifying the problem as a local rather than 
as a national one. The committee itself 
declared that “we must recognize and deal 
with unemployment as a local as well as a 
National and State problem. The failure of 
the executive branch to show sufficient vigor 
in its approach to this problem disturbs us. 
It should have occupied a high place in the 
Economic Report.” (Statement of supple- 
mental views of Senators DoucLas, SPARKMAN 
and O’MAHONEY, Representatives PATMAN, 
Bo..InG, Mrmis and KELty.) 

E. Senator Pavut Doveras introduced the 
Depressed Areas Act (S. 2663) in July 1955 
to provide assistance for distressed areas. 

F. The Subcommittee on Low-Income 


Families of the Joint Committee on the 


Economic Report recommended in January 
1956 that “there be established in the ex- 
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ecutive branch of the Federal Government 
a central group with the responsibility of 
preparing a coordinated comprehensive pro- 
gram aiding currentiy depressed industrial 
and rural areas.” 

G. The President’s Economic Report for 
1956 reversed its position of the prior year 
and concluded that the “fate of distressed 
communities is a matter of national as well 
as local concern,” and recommended special 
legislation. The report further added that 
“although these (adminstrative) programs 
have proved helpful experience demonstrates 
that bolder measures are needed. To this 
end, a new area assistance program is recom- 
mended for aiding a community that experi- 
enced persistent and substantial unempoly- 
ment: 

H, Senator Smirn, of New Jersey, intro- 
duced the administration’s bill (S. 2892) en- 
titled “Area Assistance Act of 1956.” 

I. The Senate in the 84th Congress, 2d 
session, passed a revised Douglas bill. It 
was reported out by the House Banking and 
Currency Committee but it died in the House 
Rules Committee. 

J. Both major parties in their 1956 plat- 
forms called for Federal legislation to aid 
economically distressed areas. 

K. In the 85th Congress, Senator DoucLas 
and cosponsors introduced a slightly revised 
version of the bill considered in the pre- 
ceding Congress (S. 1433) which was fol- 
lowed by another administration bill (S. 
9641). Hearings were held in the first session. 
A clean bill (S. 3684) was reported out in 
the second session by the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency. This bill passed 
the House with some slight amendments and 
was finally sent to the President at the end 
of the session. The President pocket vetoed 
the bill on September 6, 1958. 

L. In the 86th Congress, Senator Dovcias 
introduced a similar bill (S. 722) which was 
followed by the administration bill called 
“Area Assistance Act of 1959" (S. 1064). 
After some modifications, S. 722 was passed 
by the Senate. The House Banking and 
Currency Committee revised the Senate bill 
and asked for a rule from the House Rules 
Committee. The report of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee was filed May 
14, 1959 and is House Report No. 360. 

M. The Special Senate Committee on Un- 
employment Problems conducted a series of 

on unemployment in many major 
centers at the end of 1959 and the begin- 
ning of 1960. These hearings brought to 
light the plight of the distressed areas. The 
recommendations of this special committee 
can be obtained by contacting the commit- 
tee in Room 357 of the Senate Office Buiid- 
ing, Washington 25, D.C. 

N. The Joint Economic Committee con- 
ducted an extended series of hearings on 
“Employment Growth and Price Levels” 
during 1959. Both the staff and committee 
reports urged action on distressed areas. 

1. The staff report declared that “Federal 
leadership is needed to assist the recovery 
of a number of chronically distressed areas. 
Both technical and local-term financial aid 
will probably be required. Assistance pro- 
grams should be of sufficient scope to justify 
the expectation that the areas will become 
self-sustaining within a reasonable period. 
While some nonrecoverable costs may be in- 
curred by the Federal Government in this - 
effort, a well-planned program for reviving 
the chronically depressed areas should re- 
sult in a net economic and social gain to the 
country” (Staff Report, p. xxix). 

2. The Joint Economic Committee in its 
report concluded that “a program _— as- 
sistance to chronically depressed 
should be started. Both technical and cones 
term financial aid will be required to help 
these areas to become self-sustaining and to 
help themselves. Where necessary, retrain- 
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ing of workers should be undertaken, par- 
ticularly where the long-term outlook for 
an area is poor” (Senate Rept. No. 1043, p. 
54). 

O. The 1960 Economic Report of the Pres- 
ident declared: 

“Legislation is needed, however, to supple- 
ment and strengthen these efforts to help 


should stimulate and complement efforts of 
communities to help themselves, should pro- 
mote maximum ' participation by private 


financial institutions and by State and local 


agencies, should encourage the creation of 
new job opportunities rather than the mere 
transference of jobs from one area of the 
country to another, and should encompass 
technical aid for the economic diversifica- 
tion of rural low-income areas and single- 
industry communities.” 
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A Summary and Legislative History of 
Area Redevelopment—Part 3 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp the following portion of the text 
of an article prepared by the Area Em- 
ployment Expansion Committee on the 
subject of area redevelopment legisla- 
tion: 
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IV. LEGISLATION: PRINCIPLES AND COMPARISON 
OF BILLS 
A. Principles. 
1. To meet the needs of these distressed 
areas, redevelopment legislation is required. 
Similar legislation has been adopted for hu- 


‘mans in the form of physical rehabilitation 


and retraining. Physical slums in cities are 
being redeveloped under the urban renewal 
programs. The present proposal relates to 
the need of redevelopment of entire eco- 
nomic areas. 

2. The legislation must provide a program 
broad enough in scope and in the techniques 
it provides so that it can be of assistance 
to the variety of communities which have 
been affected. 

B. Comparison of area redevelopment 
bills. 























Provision 8. 722 adopted by Senate 8. 722 House revision Administration bill 
Sa eer eer eae Area Redevelopment Act (sec. 1).........- Area Assistance Act of 1959 (sec, 1). 
2. Bae ee: i allt Declaration of purpose (sec. 2)_.....-_...-.]-.--. di Declaration of purpose. 





Commerce Department with Administra- 
tor equivalent to Assistant Secretary 
(sec. 110; sec. 101). 


ee agency “Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration.’’ Administrator 
—— by President and confirmed 


4, Advisory Board....................- 1, Baninet evel Advisory Board........-_]..... Ds wigadeied le dubs ckaoanieoenoten Cabinet level Advisory Board (sec. 112), 
2. 25-man National Public Advisory . 
Committee from all walks of life. 
3. Ad hoc industry (including agriculture) : 
conferences (sec. 4). 
&. Oriteria for area eligibility. .........- 1, Industrial areas. Shall designate as | 1. Industrial areas. Designation discre- | 1. Industrial areas: Designation discretion- * 
tedevelopment areas those deter- tionary for any area with substantial ary for labor market areas where the 
mined by Administrator to have sub- and persistent Ss over nontemporary unemployment meets 
stantial and persistent unemploy- extended period of time. Designa- 3 conditions: 
ment for an extended period of time. tion man for any area with (a) Rate is currently 6 percent, and 
Designation for labor market areas following unemployment levels: 
where the nontemporary unemploy- 
ment meets 3 conditions: 
(a) Rate is currently 6 percent, and (a) 12 percent for t (b) Rate has averaged at least 6 
- (b) Rate has averaged At least 6 (b) 9 percent for ib a 18 months percent: 
reent: preceding. me For 4 out of peseetine 5 
. (1) For 3 out of “fo receding 4 (c) 6 percent for 18 of 24 months years and has been 50 
years and has been 50 preceding. ‘ percent or more above 
percent or more above (da) 15 percent for 6 months if un- national average, or 
the national average, employment is not temporary (@) For 3 out of ee 4 
or - in nature, years and been 75 
(@) For 2 out of preceding | 2. Rural areas: Areas with largest number percent or more above 
3 years and has been and percentage of low-income families national average, or 
75 percent or more and substantial and persistent unem- (3) For 2 out of preceding 3 
above the national eeypaeee and underemployment, years and has been 100 
average, or and use percentage of residents percent or more above 
(3) For 1 out of preceding receiving public assistance. Desig- national average, and 
2 years and has been nation mandatory for any county: () N Senagrieinyess employment 
100 percent or more (1) Which is among the 500 counties ed, or has increased 
above national aver- of the United States ranked less than in the country as a = 
age, and lowest in level of living of abe during preceding 5 ‘ 
2. Rural areas: Areas with-largest number farm-operator families, or years. No area shall oe ex- 
and percentage of low-income families, (2) re cee the 500 counties cluded by this requirement if 
and substantial and persistent un- nited ee a unemployment in area for 3 
employment or underemployment ne tates of out of last 4 years exceeds 8 
would be des ted, and use per- commercial uuee oo ucing percent (sec. 102), 
centage of residents receiving public less than $2,500 worth of 
assistance. products for sale annually. i 
6. Loans for private projects: : E 
(a) Revolving fund or funds | $100,000,000 for industrial areas, $100,000,- | $75,000,000 for industrial areas, $75,000,000 | $50,000,000 for industrial areas. ; 
total. 000 for rural areas. for rural areas. ; / 
(b) a Federal partici- eee percent (subordinate to other loans)....| Same as Senate bill. .........=...-.....-.- *. paces (may be subordinate to other 3 
loans 
(c) al State or partici- | 10 percent .....2.2222 2222222222. fl ee Bi ee a ee aes as 15 percent (subordinare to Federal claim). 4 
(ad) Minimum private partici- | 5 percent...............-.:............--.-}--.-~ I ne ili atin in cca cok ena None. 4 
(e) Maximum period............ 40 years. (50, if extended) -__...............]..--. Rete aneiRtn sd aecethicaabcebac 25 years (35, if extended). | 
(f) Purpose of loans............. Purchase or development of land and |....- Aci ctinascukeesectkesicieucwenéeins Same, except cannot be used for machinery | 
facilities (includ: machinery and or equipment. -_ 
equipment) for industrial usage, con- 4 
struction and improvement of plants. 4 
(g) Interest rate_.:.............- Rate paid Treasury plus 4 of 1 percent |....- PO Si Ee, | cntisilbe eel Rate paid Treasury plus factor to be fixed 


4 cent to be allocated to sinking by Secretary to cover administrative 

fund against losses). expenses and reserve. 

(h) Application approved by....| Agency of State or political subdivision |....- Ni as stadia ccivaeeiaia sinned einige State or agency thereof concerned with 
concerned with economic , davelopasent economic development, and overall pro that 

(4 local committee in the absence of program is consistent ‘with ov 

such agency), and finding by State or gram approved by the Secretary 

agency of consistency with area eco- 107). 

nomic development program approved 








by Administrator (sec. 6). . 4 e 
7. Loans for public facilities: _ 
(a) lorcet tend sila cai ANNI 5. ies oes, ee ieeiu UDO io ico os ccctgcuina None. Gives priorities for existing com- = 
(b) Maximum Federal partici- 65 percent (subordinate to other loans)... Same as Senate bili...-.-------...---..-.. munity facilities program to eligible 
areas, 
(ce) Minin State and local | 10 percent..........-.-.-------------------|----- Pe ais nenias ith enrich eernits 


(da) Mextnan ST cial GP elec ais cai et ala Ee oe 


years 
(e) Interest rate... Rate paid Treasury, plus 4 of 1 percent Nas oniian than average annual interest 1 
(sec. 7). rates on all interest-bearing obligations aes 
f of the United States plus i of 1 percent. an 
8. Grants for public facilities....... wis Mies on Rae Boge for appropria- | $35,000,000 authorization for appropriation | None. ‘ 
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Provision 8, 722 adopted by Senate 8. 722 House revision Administration bill 
9. —_ 9 loans: _ 

(a) Amouttt..c ccensscavelicewes: $900,000, 008 5 iiicioncdcnnsqeddadeonenceiban = oo seebe antinitanttiiaeiel Sans. 

Cb) Semis inst cco 0e es esned Borrowed from Treasury-<..-.------------ .---| Appropria onminiiiprdiea bite clipe 

(c) Interest rate paid Treasury..| Not greater than current average yields ot applicable.....-.---- mewpoveveuacecend yee ts based on current average 
+ peter non Faye i % US. obligations marke of outstanding marketable 
of comparable maturities at end of pre- U.S, ob of comparable maturi- 

’ ceding month (sec. 9). ties (sec. . 

10. Information .. i525. .ccscaccswceesceee Information to be supplied to designated | Same as Senate bill_............... sihieeweleigld Generally comparable for advice 
areas and to Government procurement and consultation areas 
divisions (sec. 10). (see. 101(¢)(1). 

11. Technical assistance grants..........| $4,500,000 per year cdeicuatiii for APPTO~ | 224-40... encawscreeeces disivigueinswaiinass ««--| $1,500,000 per year for designated and 
priation (Sec. 11). $1 = towns mi- 

nantly on 1 industry, 
towns could serve as centers for 
economic diversification of rural areas of 
a and rural henlagone 
areas (sec. 106). 

1D: DeWiien Katinciiiniaineugiconideises General corporate and‘ administrative [.....d0_.....2...--.-ceencenecececececes acca ble and administrative 
powers (sec. 12). powers (sees. 121, 116). 

13. Termination of eligibility...........- Provision for termination of designation ottesOOuseuse Swowstamnednanunsitamaneiestiusil No specifie provision. 
as redevelopment area (sec. 13). 

14, Urban renewal..............2......2 1. Ons te mene of Commissioner, Housing |..... BOs cc tenncagnntiespbnibaticacsdimmiah On request by Secretary, Housing and 

ome Finance Agency may give Home Finance may give finan- 
Saaiehed assistance to municipaliti cial assistance to municipalities in desig- 
in industrial redevelopment areas nated areas t 
— regard to residential require- requirement 
men 
2. Gants ‘must be within 10-percent limit | Grants must be made within 10-percent 
provided by sec. tame) for projects limit of total suai grants under table I 
under sec. 110 (sec. 1 after January 1959 

16. Urban planning grants.............- Authorized as to designated | Same as Senate bill. ...... CS deaiaaoad Same (sec. 105). 
areas ee population of 25,000 or 
more (sec. 

16. Vocational training...-.............. Increased Federal assistance for vocational | Increased Federal assistance for vocational | Substan same, except assistance must 

, traini authorized; to be furnished training and retraining = State go t State vocational education 
through State vocational education | vocational education The | agency (sec. 102). 
agency where it can vee the facilities amount authorized is limited ta to $1,500,- 
and services needed (oth 000 annually. 
public or private institutions), except 
authorization clearly limited to training 
needed for new jobs in area (eos. 16). . 

17, Retraining subsistence payments....| Subsistence payments to unemployed | Same as Senate bill_-.........-....-..-e0- No. 
being retained and not entitled to unem- 
ployment compensation. ae au- 
thorization for program (sec. 17). 

18, Penalties for fraud_..._....-.-...---- OG ARNG). BO iia cnrccasecoduiteenansnctnrloeen Digi i npocesnencacocehpaecnscsomeinhiilie’ Yes (see. 114), 

19, Restrictions on expediters and ex- | Yes (sec, 19) -....-2---- nen -e enn enenenenes BO, ap cack cnecéaientenstiitaebestecnmamiel . 

employees. 

20. Davis-Bacon Act...................- Yes (sec, = De ba giinemnnnsniineedannonatineingve Bhi énnvtinainanticniinetpitimesanhialeeomal Do. 

By: Ammmal PepOT bs a ssc sno 2 5 seas cubened NINE: TT china ccnencennnniininananecuehiantadiindl GO ~nticinicacparucsacdhiiamvenscusainl Yes (see. 117), 

22. Authorization for JOOP IEEE + 1° {S08 Dl nliincacdnconntinubnishoneemnend itt ihisnonds enn Gunénapécibilamagiieaagae ane Yes 118), 

23. Use of other facilities...............- "ROS Git Dil cnccnnasmmesinbdbioksecmebepanatndtioiail il bina cocudncqosasenilbndiaenamnoel Yes 115). 

24. Records and au it. [diab kepewanean BPO. nsiiscceuetonninehiacdhmnbbniiebtinbwnda BRO ei. da: :inadccncoudoenniiiebenmiiiapmameeiaiat No. 

25. Federal procurement. ...............}-.-.- Bi. cdcnhtnnniumimcdnnigiinanin tata BO...cedcucsneuatsnhedipucsiakdamsla Do. 

26. Corporate budget om adit... cc cct lence OD, Jenantnovcvietcuutiutbiotbidseespaenbinges SS dod tintateiasassrunbiesee co: 109). 

27. Federal Reserve banks as deposi- |..... DD ciquasanaudduuuapinitstitignnsnetiies dake Piiinetogidsnsaimiabies ice, sosen pinebihdaibed ye 118). 

tories and agents. 

28; Public utilities....................-- Restriction on loans or grants to munici- | Same as Senate bill............ Nin eacinsieiat 
poner for utility competing with private 
utility. 





C. Benefits under House bill for redevelop- 
ment areas. 


Millions 
Technical assistance (annual appro- 
PORNO D icv cscittntinticeriiceren chciagntens haneeaily $4.5 
Public facilities appropriations: 
RIG cteseinagscitescereiatetindyst etetioentertens 35.0 
Loans (revolving fund) ......-... 50.0 
Industrial loans appropriations: 
Rural areas (revolving fund) -.... 75.0 
Urban areas (revolving fund)... 75.0 
Vocational training grants (annual 
appropriations) ................... 1.5 
Retraining subsistence payments_.... 10.0 


(As noted, the public facilities and indus- 
trial loan appropriations are almost entirely 
repayable with interest to the Treasury.) 





A Summary and Legislative History of 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEM MILLER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 
Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp the following portion of the text 


of an article prepared by the Area Em- 
ployment Expansion Committee on the 
subject of area redevelopment legisla- 
tion: 

V. NEED FOR AREA REDEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION 

A. Urban Areas. 

1. Unemployment persistently concen- 
trated in chronically distressed areas in 
good and bad times. 

(a) Unemployment persists in chronically 
distressed areas 

(1) The number of labor markets with 
substantial labor surpluses (6 percent or 
more unemployment) fluctuates with the 
rise and fall in business activity but dis- 
tressed areas continue with substantial labor 
surpluses. 


Areas of substantial labor surplus (unem- 
ployment of 6 percent or more of the labor 
force) 





Areas of substantial labor surplus (unem- 
ployment of 6 percent or more of the labor 
force) —Continued 





1 Recession months between start of decline and return 
to prerecession levels of industrial production. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 
(2) The chronically distressed communi- 


ties (with 6 percent or more unemployment 
for at least 18 months out of the last 24 


is low in the Nation as a whole. 
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The number of chronically distressed labor 
markets has continued to rise. The recent 
recession created a new group of chronically 


Labor markets 1957, 


August 


Areas with substantial labor surplus 


RE ci chivcaletinecainmninuscaned hint 89 
Major areas.......- ik decipiens 24 
Small and very small.............. 65 

— distressed labor markets “ 


Chronically distressed labor markets 
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distressed labor markets, because of disloca- 
tions in the automobile and aircraft indus- 
tries. 





1958 1959 
January May November 
117 250 259 246 177 
45 89 76 57 31 
72 161 183 189 146 
70 75 119 179 1172 
18 21 22 32 29 
52 oF 97 147 143 
60 30 43 73 97 


as a percentage ofall of labor markets 
with substantial labor surplus 





1 Exclusive of Alaska labor markets. 


Source: Area Employment Expansion Committee. These data include more smaller communities than are listed 


by U.S. Department of Labor. 


(b) Unemployment unduly concentrated 
in chronically distressed labor markets. 

The rate of unemployment continues to 
be unduly high in the distressed labor mar- 
kets. In November 1959 the total unem- 
ployed in the 172 distressed labor markets 
(exclusive of the 5 in Alaska) numbered 
923,000. Though these areas had 13.7 per- 
cent of the civilian labor force, they in- 
cluded 25.1 percent of the unemployed. The 
rate of unemployment in these areas was 9.8 
percent as compared with a national rate 
of 5.3 percent. 


Unemployment in the United States and in 
distressed areas, 1959 





United States: 
Civilian labor force (thou- 
Geepenad eas 
nemploymen ou- 
Niet a 3, 670 
Percent unemployed _.... 5.3 
areas: 
ER EERE ee 172 
Civilian labor force (thou- 
epthaclictl capes lade eek 9, 465 
Unem t  (thou- 
he eee nasal 923 
Percent ene 9.8 
v labor as 
percent of United St States. 13.7 
— t as per- 
nited ad 25.1 





(c) Chronically distressed labor markets 
suffer from substantial labor surpluses for 
long periods. 

The principal insniectete of unemploy- 
ment in the chronically distressed commu- 
nities is that the substantial labor surplus 
continues to fester for long periods of time. 
Recovery is not quick. Even the labor mar- 
ket which is later graduated out of the dis- 
tressed condition takes many years for sig- 
nificant improvements to occur. In some 
areas the relief has come from the outmigra- 
tion of people and the reinvigoration of ex- 
isting rather than new enterprises. But 
where these alternatives are not easily avail- 
able the recovery is particularly slow in com- 
ing. It has taken some communities a 
decade or two of the most aggressive local 
action to effect a measurable reduction in 
unemployment. The reason basically is that 
the community may have failed to redevelop 
itself properly to provide the base for a new 
industry. 

Evidence of the length of the time of the 
persisting substantial labor surplus is pro- 
vided by the following table, which enumer- 
ates the time of the start of the most re- 


cent period of continuous substantial labor 
surplus. 












Date of start of 
last period of |Total 
— sur- 


we Sanumoceo 


acne ewene 





Some labor markets with more recent 
starting dates for their chronic distress had 
suffered prior periods of substantial labor 


surpluses. The revival was short lived and 
these communities fell back again into the 
category of chronically distressed. 

(ad) Few chronically distressed communi- 
ties graduate out of classification. 

The vague hope that many communities 
will be able to graduate out of the chroni- 
cally distressful conditions is not justified 
by experience. On the contrary, the best 
available data appears to confirm the con- 
clusion that only a small group of distressed 
labor markets have lifted themselves to a 
better status. 

Of the total of 116 labor markets which 
between July 1953 and March 1958 became 
chronically distressed, only 41 were not so 
classified in March 1958. Of the remaining 
75 labor markets, 64 were continuously dis- 
tressed from the time their economic diffi- 
culties began and they continued unrelieved 
in this condition of substantial labor sur- 
plus. The remaining 11 experienced a tem- 
porary-period of economic revival. 

The 41 labor markets which were not 
classified as chronically distressed in March 
1958 included 19 which had a substantial 
labor surplus in January or March 1958. 

Labor markets chronically distressed, 
July 1953-March 1958: 

1. Total chronically distressed labor mar- 
kets, 112. 

2. Number of labor markets povecangy con- 
tinuous distress from time of origin, 64. 

8. Markets which partial re- 
Sere? Seen ee 
1958, 11. 

(a) Chronically distressed in prior period 
of labor surplus, four. 
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(b) substantial labor surplus but not 
chronically distressed in prior period of 
labor surplus, seven. 

4. Labor markets formerly distressed mar- 
kets but not so classified in March 1958, 41. 

(a) Areas with a substantial labor surplus 
in January or March 1958, 19. 

(b) Areas not classified as having sub- 
stantial labor surplus as of March 1958, 22. 

(e) Structural unemployment core of un- 
employment problem in good times. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Charles D. Stewart declared recently that 
“one-third of the unemployed in periods we 
usually regard as one of full employment 
fall in this (structural unemployment) cate- 
gory.” 

2. Chronic unemployment in distressed 
areas is caused by longrun economic changes. 

A. Types of economic changes causing 
chronic unemployment. 

1. Industries have declined because new 
products or services have captured the mar- 
kets. 

(a) Oil has challenged both anthracite 
and bituminous coal and has preempted 
many significant markets. 

(b) Diesel power has supplanted steam- 
power on the railroads with far-reaching 
effects, seen in the reduction of the number 
of repair stations and in the amount of rail- 
road equipment built by the railroads and 
other service industries. 

(c) The railroads have lost out to trucks, 
passenger cars, and airplanes so that number 
of spur lines has been reduced and the vol- 
ume of passenger traffic dropped. Employ- 
ment has decreased. 

(ad) Synthetic fibers have made tremen- 
dous inroads on silk and wool. The former 
has been practically eliminated except for 
specialized restricted uses. 

(e) The change in the types of refrigera- 
tors has resulted in the closing of a number 
of older plants. 

2. Regional migration has denuded older 
areas of plants. 

(a) The migration has been particularly 
marked in the soft goods industries. 
Where there has not been any significant 
migration, the relative rates of growth in var- 
ious areas has differed strikingly. 

In the textile industry, many mills moved 
South during the twenties. While the num- 
ber of such shifts has since been small, the 
rate of attrition has been high in the North, 
whereas mill closings in the South have been 
the exception until recently. 

(b) The apparel industry has been subject 
to violent shifts in location since the be- 
ginning of the century. The movement out 
of the large cities to new markets has been 
frequently recorded. Recently the so-called 
newer markets and areas have been losing 
plants to southern locations. 

(c) The electronics parts industry, orig- 
inally located in the large cities, has been . 
standardized so that production units could 
be moved to outside lower wage areas. Such 
migration has taken place at an impressive 
rate during the last decade. 

(ad) The automobile industry has been 
highly decentralized as assembly and parts 
plants have been placed nearer the con- 
sumer markets. As growth of the industry 
has been halted, the older areas have wit- 
nessed many plant closings. 

3. Some industrial changes result in plant 
closings. 

(a) The amount of subcontracting by the 
automobile industry resulted in the shut- 
down of many parts plants. 

4, Changing military requirements have 
left many communities stranded. 

(a) Military installations have been closed 
as the size of the Armed Forces has been 
reduced. 

(b) The substitution of missiles for armed 
aircraft has had many significant effects, 
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It has resulted in a severe reduction in the 
aircraft industry. Some plants have been 
converted to electronics and become part of 
the missile industry. The full impact has 
not yet been felt as increased civilian de- 
mands for jet planes has helped fill part 
of the gap. 

The new military defenses require less 
warehousing and storage facilities, resulting 
in the closing of depots. 

5. Automation and increased mechaniza- 
tion and efficiency have resulted in lower 
labor demands. 

(a) Man-hour productivity is constantly 
rising. This is effected through mechaniza- 
tion, automation, better management, better 
materials and standardization of processes. 
Almost every industry is affected. 

(b) Industries in which output is not 
rising or is declining and yet are experienc- 
ing considerable advances in gross produc- 
tivity are necessarily reducing manpower 
needs; as witness the textile industry. 

(c) New processes may render older plants 
obsolete and demand a change in the loca- 
tion of the operation as exemplified by the 
meat packing industry. 

(dad) Automation will reduce the needs for 
warehouses, branch offices and shipping facil- 
ities. 

6. Import competition is accelerating the 
decline or forcing the shrinkage of some in- 
dustries. 

(a) Imports have captured the markets 
for some industries such as leather and knit 
gloves, watches and clocks, flatware, tubular 
brass plumbing, rope, chinaware. As a result 
they have caused plant closings in these 
industries. 

(b) Raw material industries have found 
that lower foreign prices make them non- 
competitive and some mines have been af- 
fected by this competition. These include 
flourspar, lead, zinc, antimony, copper and 
iron ore industries. 

%. Depletion of natural resources. 

. (a) Lumber and other raw material prod- 
uct industries have in some areas been 
affected by sheer exhaustion, 

B. Scientific, technical, product, 
economic changes will continue. 

1, America’s investment in scientific re- 
search and development is rising. In 1957 
it had increased to $10 billion of which 
about three-quarters was done by private 
firms. This research is constantly stimulat- 
ing new products, new industries, and new 
consumer demands, rendering older ones 
obsolete. 

2. The rate of man-hour productivity is 
rising. The National Bureau of Economic 
Research has declared that “the long-term 
pace of advance in output per man-hour has 
been speeded up.” The avefage annual out- 
put per man-hour increased, according to 
the U.S, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 4 per- 
cent in 1909-19 and 2.9 percent in 1939-58, 
The rate for 1947-58 was 3.1 percent. 

3. The rate of increase in productivity in 
many indusiries is even higher than the 
national average: candy, 19.8 percent; cigars, 
18.1 percent; copper, 10.7 percent; iron ore, 
9.4 percent; flour, 7.5 percent; synthetic 
fabrics, 15.2 percent; bituminous coal, 6.8 
percent; railroads, 6.2 percent, 

4. Dr. Arthur Burns has concluded that 
“the life histories of industries are becoming 
shorter * * * (the) increased birth rate of 
new products means an increase in death 
rate of old products and a decline in the 
average life span of individual industries.” 

5. The continuance of these changes spells 
the obsolescence of different parts of our 
economy and the displacement of workers. 
Where one or another industry provides a 
substantial part of the employment, the in- 
dustry when declining will cause a labor 
surplus. If the community is itself not im- 
mediately ready to fit into the newer in- 
dustrial and economic trends, it will suffer 
from long-term chronic unemployment. 


and 
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C. Industries primarily responsible for 
heavy unemployment in chronically dis- 
tressed labor markets. 

Area Employment Expansion Committee 
Fact Sheet 42-A lists the industries pri- 
marily responsible for heavy unemployment 
in chronically distressed labor markets and 
the specific areas affected. 





A Summary and Legislative History 
of Area Redevelopment—Part 5 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp the following portion of the text 
of an article prepared by the Area Em- 
ployment Expansion Committee on the 
subject of area redevelopment legisla- 
tion: 

The industries listed in this fact sheet are- 
mining: Anthracite, bituminous, fluorspar, 
fron ore, lead and zince, copper, and anti- 
mony; quarrying: limestone; fishing and 
seafood processing; oil refining; tobacco; 
textiles; apparel; logging and lumber; shoes; 
leather; metal and products: fabricated, 
brass, clocks and watches, air conditioners, 
refrigerators, textile machinery, electrical 
equipment, other machinery and railroad 
equipment; automobiles; aircraft; ordnance; 
railroads and repair shops; stone, clay, glass, 
pottery; chemicals; Federal and military in- 
stallations; shipbuilding; agriculture; con- 
struction; natural resources industries. 

D. Cycles of major industries in difficulty. 

The distressed area problem has gained 
particular attention because of the tend- 
ency for adversity to hit a group of com- 
munities dependent upon the same major 
industry at relatively similar periods. - The 


‘concentrated effect tends to highlight the 


problem. 

In recent years, the contracting cycles have 
been associated with important American 
industries. 

(1) The reverses in the anthracite and 
coal industry beginning in the thirties. 

(2) The liquidation of northern textile 
mills inthe twenties and fifties. 

(3) The closing of railroad repair shops 
and contraction of railroad employment be- 
ginning in the thirties. 

(4) The decentralization of the automo- 
bile industry during the fifties. 

(5) The substitution of the missiles for 
manned aircraft in the fifties, 


3. Communities in distressed and chronic 
condition of substantial labor surplus, 

(a) The communities adversely affected 
by these economic trends are with few ex- 
ceptions centers of advanced industrial de- 
velopment. Otherwise they would not have 
attracted high concentration of population 
and enterprises. Being urbanized communi- 
ties they have not only the core industries 
upon which their development was founded 
but all of the service and auxiliary develop- 
ments with which to supply the needs of the 
people. They are communities in which 
there are vast investments of private, com- 
mercial, and industrial capital. 

(b) Most of the distressed communities 
are dependent upon one or two industries 
which have suffered reverses. In some there 
has been a concurrent drop in a number of 
interrelated industries as has occurred in 
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the communities dependent upon the auto- 
mobile industry. 

(c) There are among the distressed com- 
munities a large number of single industry 
communities. 

There are many other similar communities 
in the United States. A study of the U.S. 
Census of Manufactures for 1954 indicates 
that of the 3,103 counties, there were 1,986 
or 64 percent in which the largest 2 com- 
panies accounted for 50 percent or more of 
the manufacturing activity in these counties. 
The proportion in the counties with less 
than 1,000 manufacturing employees was 70 — 
percent indicating the high dependence upon 
two employers, 

(ad) No community is safe from the above 
reverses. It is clear that the high depend- 
ence on a limited number of industries in- 
creases the chances of reverses, but complete 
diversification is not feasible or economically 
sound. It is better to deal with the problem 
in realistic terms of establishing provisions 
for handling the reverses when they come. 
There can be no insurance policy against 
adversities. 

4. Migration from distressed areas is no 
general solution. 

(a) It is often quite casually suggested 
that the solution for the distressed areas 
is the outmigration of the people to other 
communities. This well-meant suggestion 
ignores the difficulties standing in the way 
of this solution, 


changes its place of residence across county 
lines and 3 percent across State lines. 


y 
cent by the mobility of people for personal 
reasons. 

A study of population changes from 1940 
to 1950 indicates that 1,051 counties lost pop- 
ulation, 1,535 had a stable population and 
ee ee eee te 

on. 

(ad) The people who are not readily mov- 
ing are reluctant to move because of the 
difficulties it would entail either to them 
personally, their investments or both. 

People don’t want to move because of their 
strong attachments, social ties, home owner- 
ship, possible losses from the sale of houses, 
advanced age, fear of distant parts, depend- 
ents, fear of adjustment, and differences in 


community are tentative and uncertain. 

Businessmen and people with investments 
cannot move easily since their li is 
often completely tied up with a 
locality. 

(e) There are no real areas in 
the United States. In January 1960 there 
were no major labor markets classified in 
group A. The tional shortages 
to skilled professional and clerical jobs. 
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(f) The cost of migration is sufficiently 
workers. 


absorb the total displaced, but it is not the 
answer to the problem of chronic unemploy- 
ment. 


5. Local efforts for redevelopment are in- 
sufficient. 

(a) Most of the recovery experienced in 
distressed areas has been due to expansion 
and revitalization of existing industry or 
outmigration or commutation, often at very 
high cost to the individual and community. 

(b) The three presently available ap- 
proaches to redevelopment are inadequate. 

(1) “Realtor Approach.” This is a com- 
mon one which seeks to find an employing 
tenant for existing vacant space. 

(a) This approach is inadequate because 
it relies on existing space which is obsolete 


and attracts tenants who want low-price_ 


floor space. These may not be energetic 
and expanding companies. ; 

(b) If the tenant is successful, he will 
want to expand and find modern space. 
Otherwise, he is likely to close up. 

(2) “Diversification Approach.” This has 
been endorsed by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce and many developers. The pur- 
pose is to bring in new industries. This ap- 
proach may not be economic since there may 
not be a justifiable base for diversification. 
Economic advantage may not support it. 
Diversification is no guarantee against 
chronic unemployment. 

(3) “New Commercial and Industrial 
Structures.” This approach seeks to build 
a@ new plant and to secure a tenant for it. 

“ (a) This approach may net a tenant but 
there is no assurance that it will be sufficient 
to stop the decline in employment or that 
the new plant will become the nucleus for 
new economic growth. Many communities 
with new plants find that they have no 
multiplier effect. 

(b) Local communities and state groups 
may exhaust their financial resources to 
build plants. 

(c) Local often falter and fail. 

The reasons for these failings are: 

(1) They may lack sufficient funds for the 
project as resources are drained by their local 
recession and as tax capacity dwindles. The 


longer the distress, the more limited are the 


resources. 

(2) They become discouraged at the 
meagerness of the results. 

(3) Local vested groups often resist ex- 
pansion and the appropriation of funds to 
pay for it. 

(4) The people may become resigned to the 
patterns of unemployment and underem- 
ployment. 

(5) Local leadership is often lacking after 
the major industry leaves. 

6. Neglect of distressed urban communities 
conflicts with Employment Act of 1946. 

(a) The act prescribes “maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power.” 
The tolerance of chronic unemployment de- 
feats this end. Economic growth depends 
upon the optimum use of our resources. 

(1) The neglect of distressed communities 
means the deterioration of manpower, entre- 
preneurial skills and experience; public and 
social capital; private commercial, personal, 
and industrial capital. 

(2) The development of new communities 
demands costly investments in new facilities 
which duplicate existing ones. We already 
have a tremendous backlog resulting from 
the unfinished development of our suburbs. 
The completion of these communities 
should have a high priority on our capital 
investment. - 

(3) Many new or rapidly growing com- 
munities already have difficulty in absorbing 
= The cost of facilities is very 
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(4) The conservation and renewal of exist- 
ing communities through redevelopment is 
cheaper and wiser, since much of it involves 
renewal rather than clearance for redevelop- 
ment. 


(b) Neglect of unemployment areas is 
costl. 


y. 

(1) Large scale unemployment means high 
costs of poverty in the form of costs of relief, 
unemployment high rate of dependence, 
slums, social evils, and other problems. 

(2) Chronic distress means business bank- 
ruptcies. 

(3) Disuse brings deterioration of public 
and private capital. 

(4) Low income means deterioration of 
public services for raising young (low stand- 
ards of education, hospitals, welfare facili-~ 
ties.) This places a burden on the nation 
as a whole. 

(5) Unemployment spreads pessimism and 
disaffection. 

(6) Unemployment depresses wage scales 
generally. 

B. Rural areas. 

1. Rural unemployment, underemploy- 
ment, and low income widely known. 

There is little dispute about the prevalence 
of rural poverty and underemployment. 
Studies by the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report and the Department of Agri- 
culture highlight these facts. 

One of every three commercial farms in 
this country had in 1954 gross sales below 
$2,500. One quarter of the farm families 
had an annual income of $1,000 or less. 

The greater preponderance of the coun- 
ties in which unemployment is chronic and 
in which low standards of living prevail is 
in the Southern States, particularly Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. Additional low-income 
counties are to be found in Florida, Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, and New 
Mexico, 

2. Characteristics of rural distressed areas. 

a. These are communities in which popu- 
lation increases have outrun local resources. 

b. Population has increased faster than 
outmigration. 

ce. Nonfarm jobs tend to be limited. 

d. Farms are small and underdeveloped 
with low capital investment. 

3. Rural redevelopment program is in- 
adequate. 

The present program sponsored by the 
Department of Agriculture is inadequate. It 
rests primarily upon voluntary cooperation 
and little or no funds are provided the areas. 
In the period from 1958-59, the budget pro- 
vided $15 million for the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration for additional local authoriza- 
tions in the pilot counties or about $150,000 
per county and $2.6 million for the special 
services and research activities by public 
agricultural agencies assisting the program. 
No funds have been provided for industrial 
development. 

4. Local resources are not sufficient to re- 
move rural poverty. 

The National Planning Association de- 
clared that “to place exclusive emphasis on 
private initiative and local initiative is un- 
realistic and self-defeating. If a century 
and a half of dependence on local initiative 
has failed to eliminate America’s low-in- 
come rural regions, it seems futile to depend 
only upon such initiative to solve the same 
rural poverty problems still before us.” 

5. Rural redevelopment requires outside 
capital and experience. 

‘VI. RESPONSE TO OPPONENTS 


A. Program is not expensive. 

Of the total of $249.5 million provided in 
benefits, $200 million is in the form of loans 
to be repaid to the Treasury with interest, 
Only $6 million is called for in annual ap- 
propriations; $45 million is to be a one-time 


appropriation, 
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With the reduction of unemployment, 
various costs will be cut and tax revenues 
will be raised. 

By reducing unemployment in these dis- 
tressed areas to the. national average, the 
savings on unemployment insurance would 
more than offset the total cost. 

The additional savings in relief, both pub- 
lic and private, will raise the total to more 
than offset the cost. 

B. Bill prohibits pirating of industry. 

The bill expressly states that assistance 
would not be granted “to develop new em- 
ployment opportunities” which substantially 
reduce employment in other areas of the 
United States. 

C. Bill is not discriminatory. 

The bill is designed to help communities 
suffering from chronic unemployment. They 
are a Class of beneficiaries affected by struc- 
tural unemployment. The treatment re- 
quired by these communities must be dif- 
ferent from those affected by a general busi- 
nese letdown. 

If we undertake to help communities af- 
fected by a national recession, it appears 
equally proper to help communities which 
are affected by structural unemployment, 

D. Bill upholds States rights. 

The bill has been opposed on the grounds 
that it infringes upon States rights. The 
bill, however, provides that only applicants 
approved by an agency of the State or polit- 
ical subdivision in which the project is lo- 
cated may receive aid. Furthermore, the 
bill prohibits assistance if the project is in- 
consistent with State and local laws. 

E. Bill is not an antirecession measure. 

The bill has been opposed on the ground 
that it is an antirecession measure. This is 
not the case. The requirement for designa- 
tion of “industrial redevelopment areas’ is 
that “there has existed substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment for an extended period 
of time.” The period varies from 12 to 24 
months, depending upon the degree of un- 
employment, except where the Administra- 
tor determines that the principal causes of 
such unemployment are not temporary in 
nature. 

The purpose of the bill is to deal with 
the problems of structural unemployment; 
i.e., where the economy of an area has been 
weakened by fundamental deficiencies in 
its industrial structure. A recession may ag- 
gravate the problems of such areas but the 
passing of the recession cannot be expected 
to solve the basic economic weaknesses from 


' which they are suffering. These will con- 


tinue unless a fundamental reorientation of 
their economies is effected. It is toward this 
end that the bill is directed. 

F. Bill encourages private initiative. 

The bill has been attacked as socialistic. 
This is a “red herring” argument which has 
no validity. Socialism implies a centrali- 
zation of economic power in the hands of 
the Government. The bill places the respon- 
sibility for initiating and formulating re- 
development plans on local groups approved 
by the State or its instrumentality. The bill 
is not a substitute for self-help; it is de- 
signed to make it possible for self-help to 
achieve genuine improvement in the area. 

The role of the Federal Government under 
this program is limited to those functions 
which local resources are inadequate to han- 
die. By furnishing technical and financial 
assistance, the Government will seek to make 
it possible for distressed communities to 
create a climate in which private enterprise 
can flourish. This is the very antithesis of 
socialism. 

G. Bill does not obligate the United States 
by contract in advance of appropriation. 

An informal opinion from the General Ac- 
counting Office on the question of whether 
or not the bill authorizes the Secretary of 
Labor to obligate the United States by con- 
tract in advance of appropriations for re- 
training subsistence payments stated: 
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“There is reasonable basis for the view that 
the contractual authority is intended to 
be contingent upon the enactment of future 
appropriations. * * * Moreover, it could be 
argued that the contractual authority of sec- 
tion 16 * * * imposes on the United States 
obligations so indefinite and uncertain as 
to bring the contracts within the class of 
prohibited contracts. * * *” Thus the Gov- 
ernment would not be obligated in advance 
of appropriations. 

H, Assistance to redevelopment areas is 
anti-inflationary. 

Inflation occurs only when there is a com- 
petitive demand for scarce resources. The 
proposed program deals with areas where 
there are unused resources and manpower. 
Their employment does not involve already- 
utilized resources, Increased production 
will offset any inflationary pressures. 
Finally, if there are alternative claims, it is 
important that the highest priority be as- 
signed to the redesign and redevelopment of 
these distressed areas for they are major 
economic cancers in our economy. 


VII, POSITIVE FEATURES OF BILL 


A. Not a “handout.” 

The bill has been described as a “hand- 
out.” Actually, $200 million of the $251 mil- 
lion the bill calls for is in interest-bearing 
loans to be matched in part by State and 
local funds. An interest subsidy is not pro- 
vided by the bill. Rather, industrial bor- 
rowers are required to pay a premium of 
one-half of 1 percent above the average 
interest rate paid by the Treasury on its 
borrowings. 

B. Prevents use of Government resources 
to drive down wage rates and the standard 
of living. 

The bill insures that wages paid on proj- 
ects undertaken by public applicants under 
the bill shall not be less than those prevail- 
ing on the same type of work in the immedi- 
ate locality and will include time and a half 
for work in excess of 40 hours. This pre- 
vents the use of Government resources to 
drive down wage rates. 

C, Flexibility in eligibility requirements. 

The flexibility: provided in the require- 
ments for eligibility under the bill would 
be advantageous to communities suffering 
from prolonged unemployment relieved only 
by a seasonal pickup. For example, the 
lumber communities of Oregon have experi- 
enced prolonged unemployment. They 
would not be disqualified for assistance be- 
cause of a seasonal respite in the summer, 

D. Subsistences while retraining. 

Those persons who are undergoing retrain- 
ing and have exhausted unemployment in- 
surance or. are not eligible for it, will re- 
ceive subsistence payments. Such pay- 
ments are necessary if the retraining pro- 
gram is to be effective. Proposed funds for 
this purpose are limited to $10 million in 1 
year. 

E. Attract industry by having modern fa- 
cilities available. 

By having modern, efficient plant facili- 
ties readily available and calling them to the 
attention of potential users, the distressed 
areas will have greater success in attracting 
industry. 

F. Program is based on principles of point 
4 program. 

The Administration and America have 
found fit to help underdeveloped, low- 


-. income, poverty-stricken and distressed for- 


aa 


eign countries. We have spent billions of 
dollars to help Europe recover from its eco- 
nomic waste following the reverses of the 
Twenties and the devastation of World Wars 
Iand II. There is no reason why we should 
not do as well by our own people. 
VIII. ORGANIZATIONS WHICH SUPPORT THE 
LEGISLATION 


American Federation of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Area Employment 
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Expansion Committee, National Farmers 
Union, the National Grange, American Mu- 
nicipal Association, Southern State Munic- 
ipal Leagues and Cities, Conference of 
Mayors, Local Development Councils, Local 
Councils and Legislatures, National Plan- 
ning Association. 





He Wants To Go in Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Centerburg Gazette, one of the fine 
weekly newspapers in the congressional 
district it is my honor to represent, car- 
ried an editorial comment in its March 
24, 1960, edition which points up one of 
the reasons why the conservation re- 
serve, a new version of the soil bank, 
as proposed by Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson and the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is unacceptable to farmers, busi- 
nessmen, and consumer alike. I make 
this statement even though I believe 
there is merit in the conservation reserve 
idea, providing it is properly designed 
and programed. 

The Farm Bureau-Benson bill sug- 
gests amending the Soil Bank Act by 
taking some 60 million acres out of pro- 
duction over a 3-year period by author- 
izing payments in cash by the Govern- 
ment of $400 million for 1961, $465 mil- 
lion in 1962, and $530 million in 1963. 
Many businessmen on Main Street and 
particularly those who deal in farm im- 
plements, fertilizer, seed, insecticides, 
gasoline, oil, and other goods and serv- 
ices required by farmers, are strenuously 
opposed to this proposed legislation be- 
cause it permits the taking of entire 
farms out of production. Some have 
gone so far as to suggest that such a law 
would make “ghost towns’ of many 
small cities in rural areas. It is also be- 
lieved by those who have carefully 
studied the Farm Bureau-Benson’s pro- 
posal would have little or no effect on the 
most serious aspect of the present farm 
problem—that of the huge stocks of sur- 
plus commodities now held in ships, bins, 
and warehouses all over the country and 
the case of wheat alone, costing the tax- 
payers a thousand dollars a minute. One 
of the reasons for this conclusion arises 
out of the fact this proposal provides 
for payments in cash, instead of in kind 
as provided by the Levering bill. Pay- 
ment in kind, as you know, refers to pay- 
ments in grain and other commodities 
out of surplus stocks. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears to be agreed 
on both sides of the aisle that by reason 
of the dire situation on agriculture, par- 
ticularly among the family type of op- 
eration, a new bold and realistic farm 
program should be adopted promptly to 
reverse the present trends under exist- 
ing programs which are fast leading us 
to conditions as bad or worse than those 
we experienced in the 1930’s. We need 
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to take action now before the distress in 
agriculture takes a greater toll on the 
general economy. But we also know as 
a practical matter that we must have a 
bill which will merit the support of all 
the people—the consumers, which of 
course includes farmers. .In this con- 
nection many of our colleagues have 
frankly stated they cannot get backing 
from their constituents to vote for the 
conservation reserve if payments there- 
under are to be made in cash, and par- 
ticularly if the program does not effec- 
tively come to grips with the problem of 
cutting the outrageous cost of storage 
by disposing of present stockpiles. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
editorial comment from the Centerburg 
Gazette which dramatizes the policy of 
paying money to landowners. be they 
farmers or whatever, for doing nothing. 
The item follows: 

He Wants to Go In BUSINESS 

(A reader gave us the following letter that 
some of you may find amusing.) 
To the SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: My friend Smith re- 
ceived a check for $1,000 from the Govern- 
ment for not So I am also 


not raising hogs. By the way, can I raise a 
couple of hogs on the side, so we can have 
a little ham and bacon to eat? 





The Late Honorable Russell V. Mack 


Ce 


SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


, OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker this is a 
very sad day for the Congress. A dis- 
tinguished and beloved colleague has 
been struck down in the discharge of his 
duties. The strain and pressure under 
which each of us must work has pro- 
duced many such casualties in our 
midst over the years. Others of our col- 
leagues have also paid with their lives 
after leaving the Halls of Congress for 
their devotion to the duties imposed upon 
us. Others have paid in broken health as 
a result of their service to the Nation. 

Our colleague, RusseELL MAcK, was a 
man easy to know and to admire. He 
was sound in his views and in his prin- 
ciples. His service here was capable and 
constructive. His was a loyal and dedi- 
cated work which benefited all the Na- 
tion. 

My earnest sympathy is extended to 
his widow and his family. 








A2SIS 
Effect of Federal Minimum Wage and 
_ Hour Law on Hotels and Restaurants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


, * OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter is one of the most per- 
suasive and thoughtful statements and 
explanations I have heard on the effect 
of placing hotels and restaurants under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and set- 
ting up a compulsory minimum wage and 
hour scale for these service establish- 


ments: 
THE KeENWooD ARMS 
Motor Hore, 
Springfield, Mo., February 23, 1960. 
Hon. Morcan Movu.Lper, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Morcan: As you requested during your 
stay here at the Jackson Day celebration, 
I have developed some information con- 
cerning the effect of the proposal to place 
hotels under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

A few of our employees are now making 
in excess of $1 per hour on a 48-hour week. 
A majority are not. However, when we 
raise the minimum wage to $1 per hour, this 
necessitates, of course, a raise in the rate 
for the more highly skilled employees. In 
the proposed new rates that we feel we 
would have to pay, the rates will range from 
$1 minimum to $2.75 maximum for non- 
executive employees. This compares with 
the present 58 cents minimum and $2.40 
maximum, excluding from consideration the 
tip employees who make less in wages but 
receive gratuities for their services. 

Wage rates and payroll costs are extreme- 
ly important to us because they are our 
largest single item of expense. In the over- 
all hotel operation salaries and wages will 
consume approximately one-third of the dol- 
lar sale. Moreover, hotels are a service busi- 
mess. Some motels and restaurants have 
reduced their payroll costs by letting the 
customer serve himself, but having gone 
through this trend most operations now find 
a tendency toward increased services. For 
example, the Master Hosts Association, to 
which we belong, requires bell service and 
room service. This is primarily an organi- 
zation of very first-class motels. 

Automation has had very little effect on 
this industry. True, there are automatic 
elevators, radaranges for faster cooking, and 
a variety of other kitchen aids. However, 
in the main these mechanical devices are so 
expensive as to make their costs nearly pro- 
hibitive for the smaller operators. Too, at 
present wage costs, the payout on the equip- 
ment through wage savings is too slow to 
make it practical; but this would not neces- 
sarily be the case if wages were raised mate- 
rially. As an example of the installation 
costs which I speak of, several years ago I 
investigated revising the elevators of the 
Tiger Hotel in Columbia to make them auto- 
matic. Using part of the present equipment, 
the installation was estimated in excess of 
$30,000 per elevator. The installation would 
have saved us about $2,400 yearly, thus 
would have paid for itself in 12% years, as- 
suming no financing charges. Using a $1 
per hour wage rate, that same elevator in- 
stallation will pay for itself in something 
over 5 years, and it suddenly becomes an ex- 
cellent investment. It will, of course, elimi- 
nate several operators from our payroll. 

I have com: our present wage rates 
with the projected rates that we feel would 
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apply if we were put on a basis of $1 per 
hour minimum, 40-hour week. Leaving tip 
employees at their present rates but raising 
all others will increase the payroll in our 
rooms department by 28.6 percent, and in 
our food department by 22 percent. If tip 
employees are also raised to the minimum 
wage the rooms department payroll will in- 
crease by 48.8 percent of what it is now, and 
the food department payroll will increase by 
35.6 percent. 

In a good year, hotels will normally net 
from 6 to 10 percent of sales before income 
taxes, It is obvious that with a net profit 
of this size, they cannot absorb a wage in- 
crease of the size indicated above. The situ- 
ation is even more acute because hotels are 
suffering declining occupancy rates every 
year. The big city hotels, who generally 
are already paying in excess of the proposed 
minimum wage, are holding their own. But 
the hotels in the smaller towns are having 
serious occupancy problems already, and 
these are the ones that would be primarily 
affected by these proposals. The occupancy 
problems that I mentioned can be amply 
supported by statistics from Horwath and 
Horwath or Harris, Kerr, Forster; both of 
which are hotel accounting firms. I am 
sure that these statistics have been previ- 
ously presented in testimony by represent- 
atives of the American Hotel Association. 

The economics of the situation are ob- 
vious, I think. Faced with a wage increase 
of this magnitude that will surely cause a 
substantial loss at present day sales rates, 
the hotels would have one of two choices. 
Increase prices to cover the increase in 
wages, or eliminate many employees. As- 
suming that tip employees remain at their 
present rates, I estimate that it will require 
a@ price tmerease of 10.5 percent and 10.8 
percent on rooms and food respectively 
simply to cover the cost of the increase and 
maintain departmental profits where they 
are. If tip employees are included, it will 
require even more, To maintain wage costs 
in their same percentage relationship to 
other costs will require even more. This is 
a factor not to be overlooked, because costs 
of other commodities that the hotels use 
may be expected to increase due to in- 
creases in wage rates of wholesalers and re- 
tailers who will also be included under this 
same bill. 


With declining occupancy rates the general 
rule, as I pointed out above, this course of 
action does not appear to be feasible. Thus, 
many of the aged and disabled people who 
work for hotels (and there are many) will, 
of necessity, be replaced by younger, more 
physically able people who are more efficient 


producers. Services will have to be cur-. 


tailed, and the machines of which I wrote 
earlier will replace people wherever possible. 
This is a course of action not to be desired, 
but one that will become most necessary if 
minimum wage legislation is extended to 
cover hotels. - 

I believe I also mentioned to you in our 
discussion our opposition to the arbitrary 
figure of $500,000 in sales as being the de- 
termining factor of whether a hotel shall be 
included or excluded from the law. It oc- 
curs to me that this is a matter that has 
been substantially overlooked in previous 
testimony on the bill, and which we believe 
is highly important. 

We are most flattered, of course, to be 
considered “big Susiness’” because our rela- 
tively small hotel (125 rooms) will probably 
exceed the $500,000 figure in 1960. However, 
there are several very nice motels here in 
town that are smaller in size and their sales 
will not exceed the figure and they will not 
be included in the bill. The same is true 
of our restaurant in comparison with other 
restaurants here in town. A new 100 room 
motel has recently opened here, but their 
food department is leased out to a com- 
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pletely different corporation, so the motel’s 
only income from the food operation is the 
rental. I know from my experience that it 
is virtually impossible for that hotel or 
restaurant, considered individually, to ex- 
ceed $500,000 in sales per year. And yet, we 
will be in direct competition with them and 
other hotels, motels, and restaurants at wage 
rates exceeding theirs, which obligation will 
be imposed on us by law. This does not 
seem to me to be fair. This one provision of 
the law creates a discriminatory factor 
against us, which it will be well nigh impossi- 
ble to overcome. 

I cannot stress too highly that, in the 
event Congress does decide to extend mini- 
mum wage coverage, this unfair provision 
must be eliminated. If they’re going to ex- . 
tend coverage, then it should be to all em- 
ployers in the industry on an equal basis, 
and not on a discriminatory basis estab- 
lished on volume of sales. This would most 
certainly be an inducement to quit expand- 
ing anyone’s business. 

I hope that I have provided you with in- 
formation which will be helpful to you, 
and we will certainly appreciate any help 
you can give us in this matter. 





Sincerely, 
E, THoMAS MOULDER, 
Manager. 
The President’s Budget, a Political 


Document 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


_ Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the January 

19 issue of the Madison (Wis.) Capital 

Times carried an editorial which does 

much to clarify the folly of the Presi- 

dent’s budget: 

Tue Presipent Proposes To Loap 
TAXES ON LITTLE FELLOW 


If the public is confused about State 
finances, it must be utterly mystified about 
the budget presented to Congress Monday 
by President Eisenhower. 

The President called for a one-half-cent- 
a-gallon increase in gasoline taxes and an- 
other increase in postal rates of 1 cent for 
first-class mail and airmail. 

At the same time he proposes to load 
these increases on to the average citizen,: 
he announces that the budget will result 
in a $4,184 million surplus, which, he says, 
holds out the hope for a tax reduction next 
year. 

We are sure that the ordinary citizen will 
wonder with us why it is necessary to in- 
crease postal rates and gasoline taxes if it 
is to result in a surplus to make a future 
tax reduction possible. 

Why not leave the rates and gas tax where 
they are and let us keep the money instead 
of the President’s promise? 

If the President is so anxious for a sur- 
plus we suggest that he can get it by plug- 
ging some of the loopholes by which pam- 
pered interests in this country are evading 
billions in taxes and are getting rich at the 
expense of those who will be paying the 
postal and gas tax increases. 

If the President wants to raise more ene 
from the production and use of gasoline hi 
might take a look at the millions the oil 
interests are getting out of the 2744 percent 
exemption on their earnings. 

The high interest rates his administration 
fostered have jumped the cost of financing 
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the national debt to $9 billion a year—$12 
out of every $100 paid in taxes. This is sec- 
ond only to defense spending in the amount 
it takes from the taxpayer. 

The big bankers, who had their best year 
in 1959, get the benefit of this for they 
buy most of the bonds and the people who 
will pay the new postal costs and gas tax 
are paying the higher interest rates. 

If the President is interested in postal 
rates, he might take a look at the second 
class mail subsidy under which the big news- 
papers and magazines are distributing their 
products at a cost of about $200 million-a- 
year to the public. 

Figures supplies to a congressional com- 
mittee showed that the following subsidies 
were handed to these magazines in 1955: 


Saturday Evening Post_...._.... $6, 069, 000 
Reader's Digest...............-. 4, 809, 000 
TSO asdiinidh alee Cle et ds oe 9, 494, 000 
DOK iss CC RES Gat en eiahcake 3, 482, 000 


The President might show some interest, 
too, in cracking down on business interests 
who are piling up enormous “costs of opera- 
tion” by charging personal living costs and 
entertainment to corporations and leaving to 
individual taxpayers to pick up the load. 

There is also the need for more personnel 
to enforce the tax laws and the proposal 
to apply withholding to dividends, as it is 
applied to salaries. 

These are only a few of the ways that 
the President can get the surplus he wants, 
instead of piling an even greater load on 
those who are already carrying most of the 


burden. 
a 


We Challenge the Future With the 
Lessons of the Past 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following speech which 
I delivered at the dinner meeting of the 
board of governors of the New York State 
Association of Young Republican Clubs, 
Saturday, March 26, 1960, at the Shera- 
ton Inn, Binghamton, N.Y.: 

We CHALLENGE THE Future WITH THE 
LESSONS OF THE Past . 

It is a distinct pleasure and privilege for 
this middle-aged Republican to be asked 
to speak to this fine gathering of young Re- 
publicans from all over the Empire State. 
The abundance of enthusiasm and spirit 
that is evidenced here tonight bodes well for 
the cause of Republicanism in this crucial 
presidential election year as well as for the 
future. 

It is my understanding that this year also 
marks the silver anniversary of the young 
Republican organization. My congratula- 
tions to you. Seldom has a fledgling political 
organization come into existence with less 
favorable prospects than did yours. Twenty- 
five years ago, the New Deal and the man 
who was its chief symbol were indeeed riding 
high. It even looked for a time—when “as 
Maine went so went Vermont”—as though 
the Grand Old Party might be headed for 
extinction. Happily, however, that did not 
come to pass and one of the salient reasons 
why it did not was the tenacity and daunt- 
less enthusiasm of those early young Repub- 
lican founders and members who nurtured 
this organization into the thriving opera- 
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tion it now is, By their example, they proved 
to their elders that there was still plenty of 
life left in our party, plus the resiliency to 
come back again and again despite repeated 
agg by F.D.R. and the divergent groups 

to hold together within the 
Tounooratie Party. 

Now, as you young Republicans pass your 
25th birthday and move into’ your second 
quarter-century, your Nation is also enter- 
ing into a new decade—one that promises to 
be even more ble and challenging 
than the last. In. a@ few months, we Re- 
publicans will be asking the people to give 
our candidate for President a new 4-year 
lease on the Executive leadership of this 
country, and to return the Federal legislative 
purocesses to Republican guidance. I do 
not thing it out of place to say that the 
very survival of this Nation may well de- 
pend upon the success of our appeal. 

The major challenge confronting us today 
is, of course, the persistent and relentless 
drive of communism toward a unchanged 
goal—a Communist-controlled world. This 
threat is real and formidable. It encom- 
passes all fields of human endeavor. It is 
military, political, economic, and psycho- 
logical. 

Last fall the chief spokesman for the 
Soviet Union boldly and brazenly presented 
the nature of this challenge to us as one 
would throw a gantlet at a rival’s feet. 
His words were backed by the force of some 
rather spectacular achievements. This ex- 
perience undoubtedly served to help shake 
all of us out of a mood of something closely 
akin to apathy, and to replace such a mood 
with one of critical self-analysis, in a too- 
long-delayed attempt to find out not only 
where we stood, as a nation, but whither 
we were going. 

Although the first half of that double- 
barreled question should be the easiest area 
in which to find common agreement, one 
will find considerable difference of opinion 
even as to where we are. From a purely 
materialistic standpoint, it would seem as 
though we are in a tather enviable position. 

As a people, we have more of almost every- 
thing than anyone else, whether. we are talk- 
ing about bathtubs, telephones, or even 
debts, both public and personal. From a 
spiritual standpoint, however, I have con- 
fessed to a considerable sense of uneasiness, 
along with many others, when such vexing 
problems as racial discrimination and juven- 
ile delinquency are viewed by far too many 
Americans as things we can worry about to- 
morrow; when the philosophy of a womb-to- 
tomb security has quite common acceptance 
as a proper national goal, and when many of 
our citizens seem more interested in tele- 
vision scandals and tailfins than in such ob- 
vious essentials as education and scientific 
and medical research. 

And yet, for all of the more obvious de- 
fects that may exist in our way of life, 
America, with less than 7 percent of the 
world’s population, is looked to for protec- 
tion, aid, and leadership by almost every 
other nation on earth—both inside and out- 
side the Iron Curtain. 

In 1858, Abraham Lincoln referred to 
America as “the last, best hope of mankind.” 
If that was true a century and more ago, 
what would Lincoln say today, as he would 
see, with us, the growing threat of commu~ 
nism, a billion people under the iron heel 
of Communist oppressors, and the ravages of 
socialistic experiments in Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, to say nothing of the 
United States. 

It is human to pause in gratitude for the 
blessings that have flowed from our Ameri- 
can heritage. In some 183 years, we have 
managed to attain a greater degree of free- 
dom and a higher standard of living for the 
great mass of our people than was ever 
dreamed possible in 10,000 years of recorded 
history. Our wealth and our industrial ca- 
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pacity have been the deciding factor in two 
world wars, though other nations have had as 
much or more territory, and many nations 
have had greater natural resources 

What, then, caused this miracle that has 
been America? 

I believe it was due to the vision of the 
men and women who founded this Republic, 
and to the free enterprise system of govern- 
ment that they created—a republican repre- 
sentative government unique in all history. 
Regardless of the commonly accepted defini- 
tion of a liberal today, I also believe that 
those early geniuses were the true liberals 
of the ages—thai they were as god inspired 
as the prophets of the Bible, and that their 
concepts of Government are as true and as 
binding today as they were in 1776 and 1789. 


our ‘American ex t? Through it we 
broke the authority of the church over the 
state, and kept the human mind free to find 
its own to God. We denied the 
right of the state to tax without the consent 
of the taxed. We drew a fine line of distinc- 
tion between the freedom of the individual 
and the authority granted to his chosen 
representative. “Freedom is to be a slave to 
nothing,” was the overzealous ambition of 
the Founding Fathers. Out 
about to place in the hands 
a minimum of power, and 


sion in the minds of the men who fashioned 
the Articles of Confederation, and later the 
Constitution itself. “That government is 
best which governs least,” and “the closer 
government stays to the people the better 
the government,” was the epitome of their 
plan, and in their minds such a premise was 
strong enough to endure the test of time, 

These things, plus a belief that individual 
responsibility is a corollary of individual 
freedom, are our heritage, and now is # 
timely moment to stop and ask ourselves if 
we are worthy of it. 

These concepts of government brought to 
our shores men and women who wanted op- 
portunity rather than security. They still 
do, even though to many Americans our 
heritage has become only a cloak of respect- 
ability and decency which we wrap around 
our frailties and our selfishness. These con- 


and his children, in the Horatio Alger tra- 
dition, the wealth he created, brought forth 
this hitherto dynamic society of ours and 
opened new horizons for civilization. They 
can continue to do so, unless we forget that 
such ideals, if not zealously maintained, will 
drift into impotence or even destruction. 
The ironic fact today is that we Repub- 
licans who would hold fast to these prin- 
ciples—truly the most “liberal” in history— 
are frequently labeled “reactionaries” by 
self-styled “liberals”; whereas many of these 
“pseudoliberals” are diametrically opposed 
to most of the basic concepts of Washington, 
Jefferson, Franklin, and the other Founding 
Fathers. 
It is no coincidence that during the past 
Demo- 


a 








even though they are, I think, by tradition 
more conservative in their thinking than 


the “great provider.” Riding the crest of 
this trend, the Democrat majority in this, 


struction and even, perhaps, to subsidize 
teacher salaries; acceptance of the respon- 
sibility to pay hospital, surgical and nurs- 
ing-home costs for social security retirees, 
and soon. To the proponents of such legis- 
lation, the idea that private enterprise or 
local government has either the incentive 
or the capability to solve any of such prob- 
lems is unthinkable. 

At the same time, in the field of business, 
that same Democrat majority seeks to fur- 
ther push the long nose of Government 
into new areas of decision and control. I 
am thinking here of such things as a broad 
extension of minimum wage-and-hours laws 
far beyond the original intent and meaning 
of the “Interstate Commerce” clause of the 
Constitution, establishment of Federal 
standards for unemployment insurance 
which responsibility more appropriately be- 
longs to the several States that are cognizant 
of their own local conditions, and so on. 
It is as if the proponents of such legislation 
have forgotten what our forebears knew so 
well: That any government can become a 
dictator, not just an umpire, when it tries 
too hard to control our lives. 

Many of the decisions that this and fu- 
ture Congresses will be making will be mo- 
tivated by a desire to ensure our survival— 
not only our physical survival in this Atomic 
Age, which is a story in itself—but our 
economic survival, and by a desire to “guar- 
antee”, as if that were possible by govern- 
mental dictate, a rate of economic growth 
that will exceed or outstrip that of the 
enemy that has boasted it will “bury” us. 

Now survival is not a partisan issue but 
it is up to the people to decide which of the 
two approaches toward that goal offers the 
best hope of longlasting success, In con- 
sidering such a decision, I submit that the 
people should take note of the fact that, 
while we used to refer to ourselves as a free 
people, we now customarily refer to ourselves 
as a free Nation. This must mean that, 
without even realizing it, we have been tak- 
ing incentive and freedom from the indi- 
vidual and nationalizing those qualities, in a 
selfish effort to meet our wants as well as 
our needs, in what may well prove to be a 
vain grasping for security rather than sur- 
vival. 

The difference between the two major 
political parties, although blurred at times in 
military or foreign policy areas, has never 
been more apparent that it is on this partic- 
ular subject. I have briefly mentioned the 
Democratic approach. The Republican 
Party, on the other hand, stands four-square 
behind the proposition that this Nation’s 
greatness has come, and can only continue 
to come from the tremendous God-given 
strength in each of us that is unlocked when 
a man is his own master, reaching for his own 
destiny, with the opportunity to move con- 
stantly toward a better life. To restore the 
American principle of individual and com- 
munity incentive and thus to mobilize that 
strength for the Nation's good is the Repub- 
lican road to a stronger America. 
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In a sense this means that we must urge 
the people to consider the Nation's need for 


@ concept of self-denial, something that, 


seen altogether enough snow to last it until 
next winter. But aren’t you growing a little 
tired of watching too many of the various 
segments of our economy, of late, led to the 
top of “Democrat hill” and shown the “prom- 
ised land” which will be theirs—at the ex- 
pense of every other segment of the econ- 
omy—if only they will vote right next 
November? 

There are side aspects of this Democratic 
approach that likewise cause me concern. 
During my 3 years in Congress I have seen 
very few of my Democratic colleagues from 
areas other than the South who seem to 
have the slightest awarness of the fact that 
our national debt is in the neighborhood of 
$300 billion and that other built-in obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government, which will 
fall due automatically in the not-too-far- 
distant future, boost that indebtedness to 
close to three-quarters of a trijlion dollars. 

And yet how can any legislator who calls 
himself responsible ignore the fact that 
the interest on that public debt alone now 
amounts to over $8 billion a year—a sum 
greater than all the income that came into 
the Federal Treasury as late as 1941 and all 
Federal expenditures as late as 1936. 

In seeking to promote economic growth 
by the magic of massive injections of Federal 
moneys into our economy, as most of these 
same Democratic colleagues of mine say they 
are willing to do at the risk of creeping 
inflation, they seem totally unaware of the 
historically-proven fact that inflation is like 
an opiate that, in its early stages, may 
produce a sense of well-being and prosperity 
but, like any other drug, also requires in- 
creasingly large dosages to produce the same 
stimulation and, after continued usage, 
produces moral decay, social injustice and 
eventual economic stagnation. One of the 
better examples of that sort of social 
injustice is cheerfully ignored by those 
who now promote the extension of hospital, 
surgical and nursing home benefits through 
the social security system for a minority of 
our senior citizens, as if that was the sole 
problem those citizens face, when, in fact, 
their real problem is how to maintain any 
sort of a decent standard of living in the 
face of increasing costs not only for those 
items but for housing, food, clothing and 
@ modicum of entertainment, under the 
damper of steadily higher tax rates, Federal, 
State, and local. Of course, there is a 
genuine crisis in providing health services 


‘to retired persons, but, in treating that 


alone, we would be seeking only to alleviate 
one of the many effects of deficit financing 
rather than trying to diagnose and cure the 
cause thereof. Its a little like taking aspirin 
for a cold—the cold sufferer may feel better 
for awhile, but he still has his cold. 

That same Democratic majority in Con- 
gress also clings to the obsolete failure. of 
@ grim fairy tale that is our farm-subsidy 
program, under which the American taxpayen 
shells out over a million and a half dollars 
every day just to store our harvests of in- 
sanity, because to eliminate it and liberate 
the farmer might be a costly political action. 

Did you know that, under this wasteful 
hodgepodge, your family and mine each 
owns surplus products worth an estimated 
$233.33, including 60 pounds of cotton, 14 
bushels of wheat, 21 bushels of corn, 300 
pounds of grain sorghum, a fifth of a pound 
of tobacco, a peck of soybeans, 4 pounds of 
resin, nearly 5 pounds of assorted dairy prod- 
ucts, and 144 pounds of shelled peanuts? 

So you see, the more we lean on Uncle 
Sam, the greater the habit becomes. All of 
our Federal programs to “help” someone, or 
to meet a need that is more fancied than 
real, start small and end big, and the bureaus 
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set up to administer them multiply like 
rabbits and are even harder to kill off. 

These are but a few examples of the sign- 
posts along the road that we have been fol- 
lowing under Democratic guidance since the 
organization of the Young Republicans 
25 years ago. To a conisderable extent, each 
of us, through our own apathy and selfish- 
ness may have contributed to our movement 
down that road, but with courage and sacri- 
fice for the things we believe in we can still 
reverse our direction. 

We can help America reject self-indul- 
gence and demand self-sufficiency. 

We can help America return to those 
principles of thrift, industry, incentive and 
person-to-person charity which conquered 
this once hostile continent and made Amer- 
ica the goal and the beacon-light for all 
free men and women, everywhere. 

This is your challenge as well as mine. 
As interested and spirited young Republicans 
it will be your job to carry a portion of the 
campaign for Republican candidates this 
fall. The aid of your feminine members can 
be most effective not only because they are 
the best salesman our party has, but also 
because, for the first time in our history, the 
women’s vote perhaps will outnumber that 
of men. 

This will be a soul-searching year of debate 
and decision for all Americans. The future 
of this Nation belongs to you, even as does 
the future of this party. You will play a 
great part in shaping both. 

Near the beginning of my remarks, I gave 
you a quotation from Lincoln. I would like 
to close with another. In an earlier time 
of decision, not unlike that we now face, 
he said to the Americans of his day: “It 
is your business to rise up and preserve the 
Union and liberty for yourselves, and not 
for me. I appeal to you again (he said) to 
constantly bear in mind that not with 
politicians, not with Presidents, not with 
office-seekers, but with you (the people) is 
the question: Shall the Union and the liber- 
ties of this country be preserved to the latest 
generation?” - 





Ohio’s Michael J. Kirwan 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr, LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I 
greatly appreciate this opportunity to 
join with my colleagues in adding a word 
of tribute to the distinguished gentle- 
man from my State of Ohio [Mr. Krir- 
wan] in connection with the conferring 
upon him of an honorary degree of 
doctor of humanities, by the Oklahoma 
City University. 

I never think of this good man—an 
honest to goodness self-made man—a 
fighting man with a heart of gold, who 
made his way from a breaker boy of 7 
years of age, picking slag in the mines, 
to the greatest legislative body in the 
world, without taking increased pride in 
our American system that recognizes the 
freedom and the ability of the individual. 
MIKE Kirwan is a living testimonial 
of this great democracy in which we live. 

Because our colleague to whom we pay 
our respects today did end his formal 
schooling at an early age, we know that 
not all education is found in schools. — 
Congressman Kirwan is a graduate of 
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the college of hard knocks, where the 
class colors are black and blue. Long 
before I was elected to this body, I 
learned from my father-in-law, Usher 
L. Burdick, a former Member from North 
Dakota, that Mrxe was a real pillar in 
the House. I leave it to my colleagues 
as to whether former Congressman Bur- 
dick is a judge of men. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no degree more 
fitting than that of doctor of humanities 
to be bestowed on our friend and col- 
league. Congressman Kirwan is known 
to all of us as one of the outstanding. 
conservationists of our time. He, not 
only champions the preservation of our 
natural resources of soil, water, timber, 
and wildlife, but he is on the firing line 
year after year for the protection of 
human resources. I will never forget the 
calm that came over the House on Sep- 
tember 8 last year when the gentleman 
walked into the well on the question of 
flood control funds in the public works 
bill and said: 

We must remember that we also have a 
responsibility to take care of our own country. 
I saw thousands being put out of their homes 
last January—families with children being 
held in the arms of their parents in zero 
weather looking at the water coming in the 
second-floor windows. I urge everyone here 
to do something for your country. God gave 
us this country. God gave us the soil, the 
rocks, the mountains, the woods, the streams. 
Let us do a good job protecting and presery- 
ing them. Let this be one of the times in 
history that we do something in and for 
America. * 


Mr. Speaker, with all the honors his 
country has bestowed upon him MIKE 
Kirwan is a man of humility.- In words 
suggested by Kipling our friend has 
walked and talked with Presidents, but 
never lost the common touch. He can 
“fill the unforgiving minute with 60 sec- 
onds’ worth of distance run” and “the 
earth is his and everything that’s in it,” 
because he is a man, my friends. 





Cranberry Catsup From Bandon, Oreg. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Ruralite which was reprinted March 
21, 1960, in the Coos Bay, Oreg., World. 
It tells of the ingenuity of Mrs. Paul 
Colgrove, who lives near Bandon, in my 
district. Mrs. Colgrove makes diversi- 
fied use of cranberries. One of her 
products—cranberry catsup—is describ- 
ed in the following article: 

Tue LaTesT: CrRaNBEeRRY CATsUP FROM 

BanDoNn 

(Eprror’s Note: The following item is re- 
printed from Ruralite, a publication of 
Northwest electric cooperatives, with the 
permission of the Coos-Curry Electric 
Co-op. 

The amanda of Bandon calls itself 
the “Cranberry Capital of Oregon,” and 
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with good reason, Of late, though, there’s 
a further reason for Bandon to lay claim to 
this title, and this is the birth of a new 
one-woman industry known as Hazel’s Cran- 
berry Kitchen. 

Hazel is Mrs. Paul Colgrove, a Coos-Curry 
Electric cooperative member who lives on 
the, Bills Creek road just out of Bandon. 
The major product of Hazel’s Cranberry 
Kitchen nowadays is a unique cranberry 
catsup which adds an exciting dash of 
cranberry flavor to the flavor of catsup. 


Taste it and you'll agree there’s just noth- - 


ing like it. 

It is not the only cranberry product out 
of Hazel’s Kitchen, for she has been experi- 
menting for years with various cranberry 
recipes. It is, however, the only commer- 
cially sold item, and one which shows a great 
future. 

“I’m convinced there’s a good market for 
it,” says Mrs. Colgrove. During the past 
3 years she has sold everything she pro- 
duced. During 1959 she produced about 400 
bottles, almost all of which were snapped 
up by the Coquille Valley Dairy Cooperative 
for inclusion in their holiday gift boxes. 
Previously she had sold just about every- 
thing locally through advertisements in the 
Bandon newspaper. 

Other products from Hazel’s Kitchen in- 
clude cranberry candy, cranberry pie, cakes, 
jams, jellies—all with cranberries added in 
one form or another. All these (and more) 
items Mrs. Colgrove has entered in the an- 
nual Bandon Cranberry Festivals down 
through the years. “Each year,’ she says, 
“I sit down and try to dream up something 
different.” 

And this is how the cranberry catsup got 
its start. Mrs. Colgrove had whipped up a 
batch of catsup for the cranberry festival. 

“Somebody tasted it and said it would 
sell. That did it. I’ve been plugging away 
at it ever since then. In 5 years I’ve made 
about 1,000 bottles of it, although I didn’t 
start selling it until about 3 years ago.” 

The reactions of people have been gratify- 
ing. says Mrs. Colgrove.. Many helped her 
perfect the recipe by being unofficial tasters. 
At first, the catsup was a little too sweet and 
@ little too spicy, the tasters thought. Mrs. 
Colgrove adjusted the recipe accordingly and 
has what now appears to be the perfect com- 
bination. “The trick,” she says, “is to keep 
the cranberry color in the catsup, and still 
have the taste of cranberries in it.” 

Just how this is accomplished is a trade 
secret, of course. Suffice it to say that your 
official Coos-Curry Electric co-op cranberry 
catsup taster tried it, and approves. 

Mrs. Colgrove, a vivacious, dark-haired 
mother of three, comments about the catsup 
by Dutch Randleman, of Bandon among. 
those that pleased her most: “I didn’t put the 
catsup on nothing,” said Randleman, “I just 
ate it with bread and butter.” 

Another satisfied customer wrote that the 
family had never tasted ham so good as when 
they poured the cranberry catsup over it. and 
then baked it. 

A woman declared that “you don’t know 
what a cheese sandwich is until you’ve eaten 
one with cranberry catsup.” 

All of these comments, plus the fact that 
individuals and organizations such as the 
Coquille Valley Dairy cooperative are willing 
to pay hard cash for her product, have en- 
couraged Mrs. Colgrove to the point where 
she may soon embark on a mass production 
venture. The one-woman home kitchen 
method is just a bit tedious (it takes 6 
hours of work to produce a case of 12 bot- 
tles). Sometime in the near future Mrs. 
Colgrove hopes to get going on an assembly 
line basis, and looks forward to an eventual 
goal of producing 500 bottles a day. 

Even so, the catsup would continue to be 
produced in small quantities at a time, in 
order to maintain the flavor. The catsup 


would probably be produced in a small stain- 
less steel drum, 

For the moment, however, the production 
continues to be on a small scale. Mrs. Col- 
grove has a number cf other interests to 
keep her busy, including a 4-H rockhound- 
ing club, tourist beach trip by jeep during 
the summer, and her family. Her husband, 
Paul, is a logger and lifelong resident of 
the area; their oldest daughter, Colleen 
(who was queen of the cranberry festival in 
1956) is married and living at Greenacres; 
son Bruce is a 1959 graduate of Bandon high 
school, and Paula, age 6, is in the first grade 
of school. 


In 1953 Mrs. Colgrove was selected the 
“woman of the year” in Bandon by the 
Bandon Women’s Civic Club. Her pet proj- 
ect at the moment is beach trips wherein she 
takes tourists via jeep to little known spots 
on the Bandon beaches. She does it “just 
for fun—TI’ve never taken a cent for it be- 
cause I enjoy going.” The tourists enjoy the 
trip, too. “You have no idea how much it 
means to them,” she says: “And then about 
this time of year when it gets to storming, 


they think about us and how much they 


enjoyed their visit to the Bandon beaches.” 

It’s possible that in the future Bandon 
may be remembered from its cranberry cat- 
sup, too. “I keep thinking how Enotts 
berry farm down near Los Angeles got its 
start—in a home kitchen just like mine,” 
says Mrs. Colgrove, Only time can make a 
future comparison, but meanwhile it’s safe 
to say that the recent cranberry blowup, 
wherein it was alleged that some Northwest- 
grown cranberries contained a harmful 
chemical, has not affected the cranberry 
catsup industry. 

“It was kind of a jolt to some of the grow- 
ers,” Mrs. Colgrove admitted, “but I think 
that after the smoke had cleared away, it 
wasn’t as hard on the growers as they origi- 
nally thought. It certainly hasn’t made one 
particle of difference as far as my work is 
concerned.” 





Multiplicity of Gas Rate Increases 
Collected Under Bond 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT Y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 \ 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House I enter 
in the Recorp the text of a resolution 
adopted by the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of the State of Connecticut concern- 
ing multiplicity of gas rate increases col- 
lected under bond: 

Mottreticrry or Gas Rate INCREASES CoL- 
LECTED UNDER BOND—PETITION AND. RESOLU-~- 
TION OF THE PuBLIc UTILIrIEs ComMMISSION 
OF THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT PERTAINING 
To H.R. 10309 


It appearing, that under present provisions 
of the Natural Gas Act, natural gas trans- 
mission companies may obtain rate increases 
under bond while the reasonableness and 
need for prior rate increases already being 
collected under bond have not been deter- 
mined by the Federal Power Commission; 
and 

It appearing further, that as a result of 
the foregoing, many Connecticut gas distri- 
bution companies are currently purchasing 
gas under rate schedules containing succes- 
sive rate increases being collected under 
bond; and 
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It appearing further, that adoption of this 
amendment to the Natural Gas Act would 
intolerable situation which has 
been brought about by the multiplicity of 
natural gas rate increases being collected 
under bond, without determination by the 
Federal Power Commission of the need for 
such increase, all of which have been detri- 
mental to Connecticut users of naturai gas: 
Now, therefore, we, the undersigned, com- 
ig the Public Utilities Commission of 
the State of Connecticut, petition and me- 
morialize Connecticut Representatives and 
Senators in Congress that enactment of H.R. 
10309 should be supported in order to elimi- 
nate this patent inadequacy of the Natural 
as Act. 
We hereby direct that a copy of this peti- 
tion and resolution be forwarded by the sec- 
retary of this commission to each Connecti- 
cut Representative and Senator in Congress. 
Dated at Hartford, Conn., this 23d day 
March 1960. 


Q 


Pustiic Urimiries ComMMISSION, 

Evcene S. LoucHii. 

Henry B. Stronc. 

Bast. P. FirzPaTRIcKk. 
Hartrorp, March 23, 1960. 


Attest: 
Georce J. GRIFFIN, 
Executive Secretary, Public Utilities 
Commission. 





Bishop Howard J. Carroll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
a@ good and great religious leader was 
laid to rest. Bishop Howard J. Carroll, 
whose sudden death last week cut short 
a brilliant career, is mourned by every- 
one of all denominations in the area em- 
braced by the Altoona-Johnstown Cath- 
olic diocese, and by the many friends 
and acquaintenances that he made else- 
where along the way in the service of 
God. 

The Most Reverend Howard Carroll 
was a native of western Pennsylvania. 
One of the many institutions of learning 
he attended was St. Vincent Seminary, 
the stately edifice outside Greensburg 
whence so many noted members of the 
clergy have come to teach the precepts 
of the Saviour. 

I had the pleasure of Bishop Carroll’s 
friendship, of chatting with him on nu- 
merous occasions. He was a quiet, un- 
assuming, modest individual, but of mag- 
netic personality, warmth, and quick 
humor. Beneath his gentle, almost reti- 
cent, outward character was a oo 
energetic spirit striving incessantly to 
accomplish the utmost for his God, his 
church, his people, and his community. 
The attitude of this holy man as a 
neighbor to those of all faiths was effec- 
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tively expressed in these paragraphs 
from an editorial in the March 22 edi- 
tion of the Johnstown Tribune-Demo- 
crat: 

BisHoP CaRROLL 

The death of Bishop Howard J. Carroll of 
the Altoona-Johnstown Catholic diocese, 
only 2 years after his installation and at the 
peak of his ability, comes as a shock to this 
area and community. 

The relatively young prelate—he was only 
57—came here after a distinguished career 
in the church. He had taken his doctorate 
in theology at the University of Fribourg, 
and subsequently took additional special 
work in education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Among other high positions, he had 
been general secretary of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference in Washington; and 
was invested as a papal chamberlain in 1942. 

Bishop Carroll, during his too brief tenure 
in this diocese, had begun an ambitious pro- 
gram of new construction and improvements, 
and his plans for the diocese were far- 
reaching. Active and energetic, he had 
raised great expectations throughout the 
Altoona-Johnstown area. Shortly after his 
installation, some 3,000 persons, representing 
various religious faiths, greeted him at the 
Johnstown war memorial. 

At that meeting, Bishop Carroll pledged 
himself to be a good neighbor to all, regard- 
less of religious beliefs, and to work for a 
peaceful, happy, and harmonious commun- 
ity—a pledge that he carried out to the best 
of his capacity. Now the good neighbor and 
good friend has been removed, and the whole 
community, equally regardless of religious 
beliefs, grieves over his sudden departure. 

We had looked forward to many years of 
close association with Bishop Carroll, as he 
was a relatively young member of the church 
hierarchy. But we bow to the will of God 
in His decision to remove a dedicated and 
unselfish spiritual leader from ouf midst. 

On my meeting with him at his first public 
appearance in Johnstown, Bishop Carroll 
whimsically referred to the diocese as his 
“constituency.” While we shall miss him 
dearly, there is reassurance in the realiza- 
tion that he—in his new exalted position in 
God’s heavenly realm—will keep a watchful 
eye out for us whether or not we are actual 
“constituents” of the faith he represented so 
magnificently. 





The Late Honorable Russell V. Mack 


SPEECH ~ 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
present when my good friend RussEL.L 
V. Mack passed into the Great Beyond. 
This is an experience I shall not soon 
forget. 

It has been a rare privilege and a 
pleasure for me to have served in the 
Congress with Russetn Mack for 80 
many years. I learned to admire and 
respect him more and more each day. 
I shall miss him very much in the days 
that lie ahead. 

RUSSELL Mack was a@ fine legislator 
who constantly had the oe of his 
constituents and his country in mind. 
He was a true patriot a a great Amer. 
fean. He served well a ee and 





“generation. 





March 29 


Death Claims Most Reverend Howard J. 
Carroll, D.D., Bishop of the Altoona- 
Johnstown Diocese of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 22, 1960, in Providence Hospital, ° 
Washington, D.C., death came unex- 
pectedly to the Most Reverend Howard 
J. Carroll, D.D., Catholic bishop of the 
Altoona-Johnstown diocese in Pennsyl- 
vania. The late prelate was enthroned 
as bishop January 23, 1958, at which time 
the Altoona diocese was renamed the 
Altoona-Johnstown diocese. 

In the 2 years and 2 months that Bish- 
op Carroll served in Pennsylvania as 
spiritual shepherd of over 150,000 Roman 
Catholics in an 8-county area he en- 
deared himself to adherents of his faith 
and to many non-Catholics by his pleas- 





‘ing and dynamic personality. As a re- 


sult of the popular esteem in which he 
was held his death is mourned by people 
of all religious faiths who extend sympa- 
thy to the clergy, members of religious 
orders and lay communicants of the 
Catholic church in the loss of a noted 
churchman and civic-minded citizen. 
It was my pleasure to meet Bishop 
Carroll shortly after his enthronement as 
bishop of Altoona early in 1958. He in- 
pressed me by his knowledge of the needs 
of the renamed Altoona-Johnstown dio- 
cese and talked of social and economic 
conditions on which subjects he was an 
authority based on his 14 years of service 
as general secretary in Washington, 


.DC., of the National Catholic Welfare 


Conference. 

The death of Bishop Carroll is a source 
of sorrow and I expressed my sympathy 
to the Catholic people of the eight-county 
area in a telegram sent on March 22 to 
the Right Reverend Monsignor Stephen 
A. Ward, vicar general of the Altoona~ 
Johnstown diocese. 

As a further tribute to the memory of 
Bishop Carroll, I wish to include in my 
remarks the following news articles from 
the March 22 issue of the Altoona (Pa.) 
Mirror, an editorial titled “Energetic 
Leader” appearing in the March 23 is- 
sue, together with an account of the fu- 
neral services on March 28, and a copy 
of the funeral sermon delivered by the 
Most Reverend George L. Leech, Roman 
Catholic bishop of the Harrisburg, Pa., 
diocese: 

[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, Mar. 22, 

1960] _ . 

BisHoP CARROLL Dries or STROKE AT CAPITAL— 
FUNERAL FOR PRELATE To Be HELD In Crry— 
Heap or 150,000 RoMaN CaTHOLICS Was 
UnNvER TESTS AT THE HOSPITAL 
WasHINGTON, D.C.—Bishop Howard J. 

Carroll of the Altoona-Johnstown, Pa., Ro- 

man Catholic diocese, died of a stroke early 

today at Providence Hospital here. He 

was 57. 

The hospital said Bishop Carroll was ad- 
mitted last week for a physical checkup 


























1960 


and suffered a cerebral vascular accident 
early Saturday. Hospital officials said he 
failed to respond to treatment and died at 
1 a.m, today. 

On January 2, 1958, Bishop Carroll was 
consecrated as the fourth bishop of the Al- 
toona-Johnstown diocese in rites held in 
Washington’s St. Matthew’s Cathedral. 


BROTHER ALSO BISHOP 


During the ceremony, the new bishop’s 
brother, Coleman F., then auxiliary bishop of 
Pittsburgh, served as junior co-consecrator 
to Archbishop Amelio Giovanni Cicognani. 
Coleman F. Carrall since has been elevated to 
bishop of the Roman Catholic diocese at 
Miami, Fla. 

In his consecration sermon Archbishop 
Patrick A, O’Boyle of Washington praised the 
Altoona-Johnstown diocese’s new bishop for 
his 20 years of work with the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

“Few American priests have been asked to 
shoulder such a heavy load of responsibi- 
lity,” the archbishop said at the time. 


ELDEST OF THREE BROTHERS 


Howard J. Carroll was the eldest of three 
brothers who entered the priesthood. Be- 
sides Coleman F. Carroll there was Walter 
Carroll, a monsignor who preceded Howard 
in death by several years. 

Bishop Carroll was officially installed as 
titular head of 150,000 Roman Catholics in 
the Altoona-Johnstown diocese on January 
23, 1958, in Altoona’s Blessed Sacrament 
Cathedral. 

[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, Mar. 22, 
1960] 


BisHop CARROLL SERVED HERE FOR 
YEARS 


Bishop Howard Joseph Carroll, who died 
today in Washington, D.C., served 2 years 
and 2 months as head of the Altoona- 
Johnstown diocese of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

He was enthroned as bishop of the re- 
mamed local diocese on January 23, 1958. 
He had been consecrated as bishop on Janu- 
ary 2 in rites at St. Matthew’s Cathedral in 
Washington, D.C. 

He assumed spiritual leadership of more 
than 150,000 Roman Catholics less than 3 
months after the diocese had been renamed 
to include Johnstown in the title. The 
diocese embraces eight counties in south- 
west central Pennsylvania. 


OnLy 2 


Bishop Carroll was the fourth bishop or: 


the diocese, which embraces Blair, Bedford, 
Cambria, Huntingdon, Centre, Somerset, 
Fulton and Clinton Counties. His appoint- 
ment by Pope Pius XII was anounced in 
Washington December 11, 1957. 

During his brief reign, Bishop Carroll had 
been carrying a heavy schedule of work. 
It included supervision of an unprecedented 
building program throughout the diocese. 
These included completion of the Cathedral 
of the Blessed Sacrament in Altoona and 
the erection of the new Altoona Catholic 
High School. 

Bishop Carroll went to Washington last 
Wednesday to consult with a longtime 
friend and physician. He was advised to 
enter Providence Hospital for medical tests. 
His condition, at first not thought serious, 
worsened last Friday and Saturday. 

With him at the time of his death were 
his brother, the Most Reverend Coleman F. 
Carroll, bishop of Miami, Fla., and the Very 
Reverend Francis B. McCaa, chancellor of the 
Altoona-Johnstown diocese. 

A pontificial Mass of requiem for Bishop 
Carroll will be celebrated at 10 a.m. tomor- 
row at St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, 
D.C. The body of the bishop will be re- 
turned to Altoona following the Mass. 

Celebrant of the Mass will be the apostolic 
delegate to the United States, Archbishop 
Egidio Vagnozzi. Preacher will be his ex- 
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cellency, Bishop Lawrence J. Sheehan of 
Bridgeport, Conn. The archpriest will be 
Msgr. Paul F. Tanner, general secretary of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Other participants will be: Deacon, Magr. 
George G. Higgins, head of the social sec- 
tion department of the NCWC, and sub- 
deacon, the Reverend Francis L. Hurley, as- 
sistant general secretary of the NCWC. 

St. Francis College will offer a solemn Mass 
of requiem. at 9 a.m. tomorrow for the late 
Bishop Carroll. Celebrant of the mass will 
be the college president, the Reverend Co- 
lumba J. Devlin, T.O.R. The deacon will be 
the Rev. George Wuenschel, T.O.R., dean of 
the college. Subdeason will be the Rev. Ans- 
lem Storck, T.O.R., treasurer of the college. 

The Mass will be offered in the Immacu- 
late Conception chapel on the college cam- 
pus and music will be provided by the col- 
lege chapel choir, under the direction of the 
Reverend Alfred O. Schendel, T.O.R. 

In attendance at the mass will be the 
Franciscan community, the faculty and stu- 
dent body. Classes will be suspended at 
9 a.m. for the mass. The college is in official 
mourning. 

The bishop was a close friend of the Lo- 
retto Institution. 

Millions of dollars required by the ex- 
pansion and modernization program of the 
diocese had been raised in the year prior 
to the death of his predecessor, the late 
Bishop Richard T. Guilfoyle, who died June 
10, 1957, of coronary thrombosis. 

Bishop Carroll, a native of Pittsburgh, was 
one of the best known prelates in the United 
States when he was appointed. He had been 
general secretary of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference in Washington since 
1944 when he was elevated. 

As general secretary of the welfare con- 
ference for 13 years, he had taken part in 
important meetings and conventions in all 
sections of the country. He had represented 
the U.S. archbishops and bishops on various 
occasions. 

Bishop Carroll was born in Pittsburgh, 
August 5, 1902, the son of William J. and B. 
Margaret (Hogan) Carroll, both of whom 
are deceased. He was one of three sons, all 
of whom became priests. In addition to 
Bishop Carroll of Miami, who was with him 
when he died, the third brother was Msgr. 
Walter F. Carroll, who served as papal sec- 
retariate of state at the Vatican in Rome. 

Bishop Carroll attended Duquesne Uni- 
versity in Pittsburgh, St. Vincent’s Seminary 
in Latrobe and the Albertinum University of 
Fribourg, Switzerland. He was ordained in 
St. Nicholas Cathedral, Fribourg, on April 2, 
1927, by the late Bishop Marius Besson of 
Lausanne, Fribourg and Geneva. 

After his ordination, he took his doctorate 
in theology at Fribourg in 1928 and follow- 
ing his return to the United States took 
special studies in education at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

He served as curate in Sacred Heart Parish, 
Pittsburgh, from 1928 to 1938, and taught 
philosophy part time at Mount Mercy College, 
Pittsburgh, from 1930 to 1938. 

Bishop Carroll went to Washington, D.C., 
as assistant general secretary of the NCWC 
in 1938, a post which he held until named 
general secretary in 1944. He was third gen- 
eral secretary in the history of the NCWC. 


[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, Mar. 23, 
1960] 


ENERGETIC LEADER 


For the fourth time in the 60-year history 
of the Altoona diocese of the Catholic 
Church, recently renamed the Altoona- 
Johnstown diocese, embracing eight coun- 
ties with Altoona as the Cathedral See, 
death has sorrowed the large membership. 
The unexpected passing of his excellency, 
Bishop Howard J. Carroll, at the age of 57, 
came as a profound shock when received: 
early Monday morning. 
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‘The passing of the spiritual leader of 
150,670 members, and its suddenness, has 
saddened the communities in which he 
served most efficiently for the past 2 years. 
At the time of his death he was dedicated 
to the completion and formal rededication 
of the Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament 
and to the completion of more than a dozen 
schools in his province. 

The Catholic members severely mourn the 
departure of their beloved prelate, for his 
activity since his enthronement as bishop 
on January 23, 1958, has been marked by 
great advances in Catholicism. He was 
most energetic, a true leader and most be- 
loved, not only in his church, but in the 
mumerous communities in the eight 
counties. 

Sorrowed for the fourth time since the 
founding of the Altoona diocese, which 
established the Episcopal See in Altoona in 
June, 1901, members are deeply saddened 
by the death, for Bishop Carroll was in ap- 
parent good health, active in his associa- 
tions until he went to Washington, D.C., 
for a physical checkup. His death stunned 
the area. 

Messages of condolences have been’ re- 
ceived from leaders in the church and in 
government and from prominent officials 
and citizens, all attesting to his popularity, 
his ability and his fine leadership. 

A pontificial Mass of requiem was heid 
this week at St. Patrick’s Church, Washing- 
ton, with a solemn Mass of requiem for the 
late bishop being held at St. Francis Col- 
lege. All churches in the diocese will hold 
a requiem Mass with the final obsequies in 
the mother church, the Cathedral of the 
Blessed Sacrament, with the consecration 
and burial to be made in the bishops’ mau- 
soleum.in the cathedral. 

Altoonans generally mourn the passing of 
a beloved leader of the church and this 
community expresses the deepest sympathy 
in the church’s loss. 


[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, Mar. 28, 
1960] 


MANy PRESENT AT FUNERAL For BISHOP Car- 
ROLL—CATHEDRAL OF BLESSED SACRAMENT Is 
FILLep TO CAPACTTY FOR THE Frnat Rrres 


The Roman Catholic Church today per- 
formed the last rites for the fourth bishop of 
the Altoona-Johnstown diocese, His Excel- 
lency, the Most Reverend Howard Joseph Car- 
roll, who died of a stroke early last Monday 
in Washington, D.C. 

The solemn ceremonies for a prelate of the 
church were held in the not-quite-finished 
Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament, in the 
completion of which the late bishop had a 
consuming interest. It was held before an 
overflow audience of the faithful over whom 
Bishop Carroll had reigned only 2 short years. 

The pontifical mass of requiem was the 
final act in a mourning period during which 
thousands of Roman Catholics filed before 
the prelate’s bier at the rectory until Satur- 
day, when it was moved to the cathedral to 
lie in State. 

MANY CLERGY PRESENT 


Filling the cathedral for the services were 
clergymen, not only from the Altoona diocese, 
but from others through the Eastern United 
States, as well as representatives from the 
sisterhoods, many of whom knew the late 
bishop during his years as general secretary 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
at the Nation’s Capital. 

But the majority were Roman Catholic 
laity from the flock under Bishop Carroll’s 
spiritual guidance. 

Services began at 10 a.m. today with the 
chanting of the final portions of the office of 
the dead, the first part of which was con- 
ducted at the time of the transfer of the body 
to the cathedral. 

Chanting of the last section of the office 
of the dead covered a period of some 45 min- 





GOVERNOR ATTENDS 
Gov. David L. Lawrence attended the last 
rites for Bishop Howard J. Carroll. He headed 
a list of public officials which included Mayor 





Roy F. Thompson, of Altoona, and the four 
councilmen. Governor Lawrence flew into 
Martinsburg Airport last evening and stayed 
overnight at the Penn-Alto Hotel. 


BROTHER CONDUCTS MASS 


Celebrant for the solemn pontificial Mass - 


of requiem which followed immediately was 
the late bishop's brother, the Most Reverend 
Coleman F, Carroll, bishop of Miami, Fila. 

The extremely solemn Mass, which in- 
cludes the consecration and the Holy Com- 
munion, was prior to the funeral ser- 
mon which was delivered by the Most Rev- 
erend George Leech, bishop of Harrisburg, 
who eulogized the late bishop’s service for 
the kingdom. 

Then followed the fivefold absolution by 
the four bishops who assisted Bishop Cole- 
man Carroll. They were Archbishops John 
F. Dearden of Detroit, John Mark Gannon 
of Erie, and Patrick A. O’Boyle of Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Bishop Emmett Walsh of 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

DISTINGUISHED CLERGY 


Distinguished visitors included: Cardinal 
Francis Spellman of New York City, Bishop 
Howard Furlong, military vicar of New York; 
Bishop James H. Griffiths, auxiliary bishop 
of New York; Archbishop F. P. Keough of 
Baltimore, Archibishop Karl Alter of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Archbishop John M. Gannon 
of Erie; Archibishop Joseph Hurley of St. 
Augustine, Fla. 

Bishops Edward P. McManaman, auxiliary 
of Erie; Joseph McShea, auxiliary of Phila- 
delphia; Leo C. Byrne of Pittsburgh; Nich- 
olas Elko of Pittsburgh, Byzantine rite; 
Stephen Kociskio, auxiliary of Pittsburgh; 
George J. Biskup, auxiliary of Dubuque, 
Iowa; Michale W. Hyle, coadjutor of Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Bishops John W. Colmber of Mary Knoll; 
John J. McGuire, auxiliary, New York; 
Bishop-elect William Connare of Greens- 
burg; Vincentos Brizgys, refugee bishop of 
Lithuania who resides in Chicago; Archab- 
bot Dennis Strittmatter; the Very Reverend 
Adrian Viegle and the Very Reverend Rupert 
Langenstein, both of Loretto. 


ASSIST IN MASS 


Others assisting in the mass included: 
Archpriest, the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Thomas E. Madden, administrator of the 
local diocese; deacons of honor, the Rev- 
erends Michael Mackowiak and John Hacala; 
deacon of the mass, the Reverend Patrick 
Fleming; subdeacon, the Reverend Eugene 
O’Malley Bradley; master of ceremonies, the 
Reverend Roy F. Kline, assisted by the Rev- 
erends Edward McConnell and John Lafferty. 

After the Mass was concluded early this 
afternoon, the body of Bishop Carroll was 
moved to the crypt in the cathedral to lie 
beside his predecessors of the Altoona-Johns- 
town diocese. 

Pallbearers at the burial were the same 
who officiated at the transfer Saturday from 
the cathedral rectory. They were: Jeldo J. 
Engelisto, Edward W. Garlena, Elias J. Man- 
giacarne, George Strobert, Jr., Joseph H. 
Stephens, and Robert J. Nagle. 

OPENS WITH PROCESSION 


The rites were preceded by an impressive 
procession of clergy from the cathedral 
school, across 13th Avenue, to the large gray 
stone edifice. 
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First in line were the altar boys, in their 
cassocks and surplices. Then followed more 
than 300 priests in the various colorful robes 
of their offices, followed by the various mon- 
signori, after whom walked 18 bishops, Then 
came the officiating clergy for the mass, 

During the mass itself, the bishops and 
monsignori sat in the sanctuary and the con- 
tingent of priests in the forward rows of 
seats in the cathedral. Bishop Carroll occu- 
pied the episcopal throne, flanked on either 
side by a knight. 

Chaplains for the bishops of absolution 
were the local diocesan deans: the Very Rev- 
erends Charles W. M. White, Thomas Kelley, 
Joseph A. Banik, J. P. Flynn, Thomas Cawley, 
and John Hacket, and the Reverends Edward 
Daly and John Palfy. 

MUSIC FOR THE MASS 


Music for the Mass was sung by the dio- 
cesan priests’ choir, directed by the Rever- 
end Jospeh Krishock. 

Black crepe covered the portal and other 
sections of the cathedral, which will not be 
finished until late this year. The bishop’s 
coat of arms was the center of black crepe 
which draped the altar. 

Doors to the cathedral were opened at an 
early hour and the church quickly was filled 
to capacity. 





Text oF FUNERAL SERMON DELIVERED BY 
BisHop Gerorce L. LEECH, OF HARRISBURG, 
IN TRIBUTE TO THE Late BisHoPp Howarp J. 
CARROLL, AT THE CATHEDRAL OF THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 
“Most gladly I will spend myself and be 

spent for your souls” (2 Corinthians 12, 15). 
In the church, as our divine Saviour es- 

tablished it, there is no substitute for the 
bishop, the authentic and qualified suc- 
cessor of the apostles who is placed in local 
and immediate contact with the members of 
the mystical body, of which Christ Jesus is 
the head. 

As our Lord’s own vicar on earth, successor 
of Saint Peter, the prince of the apostles, 
is the pontiff supreme of the church uni- 
versal, so, by the free choice, and under 
the jurisdiction of the supreme pontiff, in 
the local subdivision of the church known 
as a diocese, it is the bishop, the local or- 
dinary as he is technically called, who has 
primarily the power, the authority and the 
burden of teaching, feeding, and governing 
the faithful of Christ. 

The episcopal office itself, which is of our 
Lord’s own making, is so vastly more impor- 
tant than any one of us poor mortals who 
are vested with it, that we can speak about 
it quite impersonally and objectively even 
while we exercise it. We ‘bishops come and 
go, but the apostolic office endures and will 
endure because it is essential in the church 
of Christ as He established it. There is 
simply no substitute for the bishop. 

This elementary fact is pointedly evident 
when the bishop of a diocese dies. The 
chair from which he has taught and fed and 
governed is vacant. The full functioning of 
the church is impeded and, as it were, sus- 
pended. The age-old law is significant as 
well as stern, “While the chair is vacant, let 
nothing be altered.” 

In the emergency, only what is necessary 
for the adequate care of the flock is carried 
on. Interim officials there are, of course, 
duly constituted, but the full life and mis- 
sion of the church in the diocese will not be 
resumed until the bishop returns to the 
chair in the person of another man bearing 
the apostolic mandate. Then will revive 
formally throughout the diocese the spir- 
itual authority and the jurisdiction which 
it is for the bishop to share or to withhold. 

The vacancy of the bishop’s chair, there- 
fore, is always an affliction to a diocese, 
And, when it comes through the loss of a 
spiritual shepherd of the quality and stature 
of Howard Carroll, it is an affliction indeed, 
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and a veritable occasion of mourning. This 
is the painful plight of the church of Al- 
toona-Johnstown today. And, is there any 
need on my part to try to express in words 
to you, the clergy, the religious, and the 
laity of the diocese, and to you, dear Bishop 
Coleman, the profound condolence which we 
of the hierarchy and our brethren are im- 
plicitly manifesting as we join with you 
around the altar in these solemn obsequies. 

If we ever had in our ranks an example 
of head and heart combining to make a 
servant of God and man, we had it in Bishop 
Howard Carroll. Servant indeed, with his 
faith and vision and charity and zeal draw- 
ing upon and exhausting his energy in the 
church and of Nation, and always in terms 
things that make for the prosperity of 
of souls. 

I should say that his motto night well 
have been St. Paul's “Impendam et superim- 
pendar’—“I will spend myself and be spent 
for your souls.” And, after all, was not that 
the bishop’s own literal fulfillment of his 
motto “In nomine Domini’—‘“In the name 
of the Lord who washed us from our sins in 
His-own blood.” (Apocalypse, 1, 5.) 

Yes, head and heart combining, after the 
pattern of Christ, and driven by a consum- 
ing love for God and neighbor without 
counting the cost—that was Bishop Howard. 

Is not that what they saw back in Pitts- 
burgh in his earlier years? Is not that what 
we bishops saw when he was the servant of 
all of us in Washington, and what you, the 
personnel of the welfare conference saw? Is 
not that which we ordinaries of this prov- 
ince of Philadelphia have been seeing, as he 
brought his distinguished talents and ex- 
perience into our common councils? And 
who has been able to see it more intimate- 
ly than you, his very own of the diocese, 
with your phenomenal record of reorganiza- 
tion, of dreams realized, of institutional ex- 
pansion, of prudent planning, of steady 
deepening of your sterling spiritual life, all 
crowded into these 2 short years of dili- 
gent shepherding and loyal following in this 
church of Altoona-Johnstown? 

How the heart of Bishop Carroll was 
poured into the completion of this great 
Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
naturally so, for it would be the prize and 
pride of any diocese. Leading his loyal 
priests and people and building upon the 
fine achievements of Bishop, McCort and 
Bishop Guilfoyle, and their generations, he 
spent himself and was spent in fulfilling this 
dream of splendor for God’s own glory and 
the rightful pride of a believing and gen- 
erous people. 

Here you will come and be at home. Here 
you will worship. Here your wearied spirits 
will find inspiration and refreshment. Here 
you will rejoice to see how the good works of 
your faith have been turned into a thing of 
beauty and grandeur before God and man, 
and, under God, it will be so largely due to 
the prudent management and the keen es- 
thetic sense of Bishop Carroll. 

So much .accomplished in so little time, 
yet so many blessed works whose fulfillment 
it will be for others to behold. With St. Paul 
we embrace the adorable will of God today. 
Truly, “how incomprehensible are his judg- 
ments, and how unsearchable his ways” 
(Romans 11: 33). We bishops come, we bi- 
shops go, but the bishop will remain to teach 
and feed and govern. Each of us in our turn 
can say with Paul, “I have planted, Apollo 
watered, but God has given the growth” (1 
Corinthians 3: 6). And what does it matter 
as Bishop Carroll himself would often say, as 
long as the saving mission of Christ goes on 
and the sheep and the lambs are fed. 

God rest our beloved Bishop Howard. 
Was it not a grace and a joy to have him as 
father and brother and neighbor and friend? 
To all of us he is a loss, a painful loss. But, 
brethren, in the household of the faith is 
not suffering our Christian heritage and in- 
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strument, as we “fill up those things that 
are wanting in the suffering of Christ?” (Co- 
lossians 1: 24) The holy will of God we em- 
brace, therefore, and, in the light of the faith 
we live by, we pray with St. Paul, “Blessed be 
the God and Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the father of mercies and the God of all 
comfort, who comforts us in all our afflic- 
tions” (2 Corinthians 1: 3, 4). 

May the angels lead thee into paradise, 
May the martyrs welcome thee at thy com- 
ing, and lead thee into Jerusalem, the Holy 
City. May the choir of angels receive thee, 
and mayest thou, with the once poor Lazarus, 
have rest everlasting” (Rit. Rom.). 





The Correct Pronunciation and the Origin 
of Oregon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the cor- 
rect pronunciation of the name of the 
State in which I was born and raised 
and part of which I now represent in 
the House of Representatives, is 
Orry-gun, not Orry-gawn. 

Two years ago when we were out at 
the Naval Gun Factory and the Sea 
Chanters with the Navy Band were mak- 
ing a stirring rendition of our State 
song, I told them to remember that they 
were in a gun factory to manufacture a 
few guns when they pronounced the 
name of my fdir State. 

Where did the name Oregon come 
from? Where did William Cullen Bryant 
learn of this word when he wrote “where 
rolls the Oregon?” Under a previous 
consent I am including an editorial 
from the Albany Democrat Herald and 
an Associated Press story from the 
Grants Pass Courier both of which shed 
some light on the origin of the name 
Oregon. 

[From the Albany Democrat Herald, Mar. 1, 
1960 


We Sriutu AREN’T Sure 


Origin of the name “Oregon” has thus 
far been undetermined authentically. Un- 
til recent years the source was believed to 
be Spanish, from the word “Orejon” or 
“Oregones,” Spanish names for big-eared 
men. If this had been true the term must 
have alluded to some big-eared Indians 
found by Spanish explorers in what is now 
Oregon. 

Another suggestion was that the origin 
may rest in the world “Origanum,” name of 
a& wild sage found in this State. In Chinese 
Tartary is a river named Oregon, which 
could have been picked up by early Ameri- 
can or British adventurers in the wilds of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

It had also been thought that Oregon 
may be a modification of the Shoshone In- 
dian word “Oyer-un-gen,” meaning a place 
of abundance; of “Aura Agua,” meaning in 
Spanish gently falling waters; of the French 
word “Ouragan” for hurricane or of “au-re- 
gan,” Algonquin word for “beautiful water.” 

A University of Oregon assistant professor 
of history, Prof. Vernon F. Snow, has now 
come up with a somewhat different theory 
on the background of “Oregon.” 

His research into etymology of Indian 
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words has convinced him with. reasonable 
certainty that Oregon is of Indian origin. 
He has found that “auragon” was the name 
of a dish that Indians made out of birch 
bark, and surmises that these vessels may 
have been used in trade between Indians 
of the interior and of the North Pacific coast, 

“Auragon” is quite similar to the Algon- 
quin word “au-re-gan” in form and sound 
though not in meaning. 

Professor Snow recounts how in 1765 a 
Maj. Robert Rogers used the name “Ouro- 
gan” to designate a river he suggested to 
King George III might be linked with other 
waterways to make up the much sought-for 
Northwest Passage, for which explorers of 
that era were continually searching. In sub- 
sequent letters he spelled it “Ourigan” but 
his associate, Jonathan Carver, wrote in 1778 
of “the river Oregon, or River of the West,” 
speaking undoubtedly of the Columbia. 
And then, of course, everyone knows that 
William Cullen Bryant must have been 
thinking of what we know as the Columbia, 
when he wrote “where rolls the Oregon.” 

Whether Oregon was derived from the 
Algonquins, Crees, or Shoshones, we can 
agree with Professor Snow that logic if noth- 
ing else points to the source of our State 
name as Indian, though it is hard to under- 
stand why the Columbia River, at least, 
did not retain whatever name by which it 
was known. to the Indians who navigated it. 

In any event we suspect historians will 
look: askance at the theory offered at the 
1959 Albany First Citizen Award banquet, 
For benefit of the guest speaker, Senator 
JOHN KENNEDY, his introducer ascribed the 
name to “that great Irish patriot, Mike 
O’Regan.” 


[From the Grants Pass Courier, Feb. 27, 1960] 


INDIAN WorD FOR BIRCHBARK DiIsH BELIEVED 
ORIGIN FOR STATE’S NAME—DEBATED NAME 
Source THOUGHT SOLVED 


PorTLAND.—Vernon F. Snow, assistant pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Oregon, 
thinks he has determined the origin and 
meaning of the word “Oregon.” 

The source of the word long ‘has been 
debated. 

Snow believes the word was commonly 
used by Indians in central North America 
in the 17th and 18th centuries to mean a 
dish or drinking vessel made of birchbark. 

Writing in the Oregon Historical Quar- 
terly, he cites: 

A report by LeJeune, a French missionary, 
in 1633 that the Great Lakes Indians “cooked 
their meat in bark.dishes which they called 
ouragans.” . 

Another Jesuit later in the 17th century 
wrote that the Indians of the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley “eat from an ouragan that is 
seldom clean or washed” and “drink from an 
ouragan that is usually quite greasy.” 

The word was used by Cree Indians and 
other tribes of the Algonquin family all the 
way from the Alleghenies to the Rockies. 

Snow said Maj. Robert Rogers, leader of 
Rogers’ Rangers, probably first used it as a 
place name, writing in 1765 for permission 
to explore westward to “the river called by 
the Indians Ouragon.” 

How the word came to be applied to the 
river, Snow does not know. 

“Perhaps the birchbark dish was a trad- 
ing commodity between the natives of the 
Mississippi Valley and those of the West. 

“Perhaps the Indians-referred to the birch- 
lined valley of the upper Snake River or 
the bowllike Jackson Hole. Perhaps some 
striking physical characteristic or configura- 
tion of the western river or its valley re- 
sembled an ‘ouragan.’ Or perhaps the native 
contemporaries reasons for naming 
the river which defy historical analysis. 

“Yet our ignorance of the Indian’s mind 
and its inner motives does not mean that he 
lacked an explanation,” Snow said. 
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Has Inflation Been Checked? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the battle 
against inflation is one of the most im- 
portant before us if this Nation is to 
remain economically strong. This is a 
matter of direct concern to every citizen 
of the United States and indirectly 
affects a great many people all over the 
world. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the U.S. News 
& World Report of April 4, 1960, on-the 
subject of inflation, which I commend 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

Has INFLATION BEEN CHECKED? 
(By David Lawrence) 

For several years now many people in 
America who believe in a sound economy 
have been waging a battle against inflation. 
In simple terms, inflation means an artificial 
pressure to raise wages and consequently to 
raise prices. This causes the purchasing 
power of the dollar to go down and imposes 
hardships on pensioners and others who live 
on fixed incomes. 

Some segments of the working force can 
get their wage scales moved up faster than 
others. Those who lag behind feel the pinch. 
Similarly, prices cannot be immediately 
raised by some businesses, and during the 
interval of transition they suffer losses. 

The Eisenhower administration—inherit- 
ing an inflation forced by World War Il and 
then by the Korean war, which ended in 
1953—was not able until after several years 
of readjustment and recession to begin its 
main fight against inflationary pressures. 
The demand of the President in December 
1958 for a balanced budget won wide ac- 
claim throughout the country as the Nation 
started to realize that the time had come 
to get its finances in order. 

Despite the predictions of disaster made 
during the 1957 recession by the “spenders” 
in Congress who advocated larger outlays 
by the Federal Government in the face of a 
$12 billion deficit in the budget, the admin- 
istration weathered the storm. A budget sur- 
plus now is in sight for the coming fiscal 
year, and the outlook is for a stabilized econ- 
omy. 

The word “stability” is little appreciated 
in the precincts of the politicians. The talk 
is either of a “big boom” or a “deep reces- 
sion.” 

There is nothing static, however, about 
stability. Actually, it means an opportunity 
for a steady expansion and a widening of 
economic markets. It could mean enlarged 
profits through the sale of an increased 
volume of goods that the average man can 
afford to pay for out of his income. 

“Stability” is not as familiar a term as 
“prosperity” in modern politics, but it can 
have a much more far-reaching effect on the 
Nation’s economy. A period of stability 
could be more lasting than a “boom” be- 
cause it is built on a sounder foundation. 

What are the prerequisites to a period of 
economic stability in America? Plainly, the 
most important requirement is a sense of re- 
straint with respect to prices and wages. 

Fortunately, the consumer has a veto 
power against higher prices. He merely re- 
fuses to buy what he can't afford now and 
what he cannot eventually pay for out of his 
income. Installment-buying may help cer- 
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tain sales temporarily, but inevitably, if in- 
comes are not increased, the sales of prod- 
ucts suffer and the consequences are widely 
felt. 

It is, therefore, essential that, more than 
any other factor, the wages of the American 
worker should be given requitable consider- 
ation. He cannot be expected to work in- 
definitely at the same wage when profits 
continue to increase. He cannot be expected 
to pay the rising cost of medical care or live 
on a pension unless weight is given to what 
sometimes are called “fringe benefits.” 

American management has shown an en- 
lightened attitude toward progressive in- 
creases in the workers’ income. The tirades 
of the union leaders too often give a mis- 
leading impression that businessmen are all 
selfish individuals without human feeling. 

But the facts show that this is a mis- 
guided and erroneous impression and that, 
while there are exceptions to ali rules, the 
tendency of the businessmen of the country 
on the whole has been to go along with 
steady increases in wages as long as the pub- 
lic is able to absorb the higher wages as re- 
fiected in the cost of goods offered for sale. 

Today, however, prices have risen to a 
point beyond which it may be dangerous to 
go increasing wages without substantial in- 
creases in the productivity of labor. Foreign 

~competition in several categories has begun 
to threaten American products in our mar- 
Kets. 

Many analysts are saying that “inflation is 
over.” What they really mean is that, logic- 
ally and on the basis of sound economics, it 
ought to be over. 

But has inflation really been checked? 
The answer must be sought not from econ- 
omists but from the politicians and the 
labor-union leaders. Have they abandoned 
the drive they have been making for higher 
and higher wages without regard to what 
happens to prices and consumer resistance? 

The kind of Congress elected next Novem- 
ber means a great deal to the business future 
of America. Labor-union leaders do not 
hesitate to collect big sums to influence 
voters. They seek a majority in Congress to 
do their bidding—to increase the power of 
the labor monopoly and to increase Govern- 
ment spending. 

Has inflation been checked? Will there be 
@ period of economic stability? Or are we 
headed for a crash to be brought on by the 
reckless demands of the forces of organized 
greed? 

These are questions still unanswered. 


Mother Marie Gerard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of the mother general of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary was a shock. It is a loss 
to the community of which she was the 
superior general—a worldwide institute 
of learning for girls. This world-re- 
nowned institute was furthered by her 
foresight, determination, and valiant 
efforts. Her philosophy was based on 
the meaning of true patriotism in an 
understanding of all peoples. This in- 
ternational movement is now a phe- 
momenon of the present day, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like history to record 
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the efforts of one who sought to achieve 
that which all of us are attempting to 
acRieve in this era—the international 
understanding of people. 

The death of the Very Reverend Moth- 
er Marie Gerard is a personal loss to me, 
not only because of the close bond of love 
I held for her and hold for the entire 
community of the religious of the 
Sacred Heart of Mary, but also, I humbly 
admit, much of the understanding that 
I, my sisters, and my daughter possess 
was developed under the training of the 
members of this community. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include. the following 
article: 

MoTHER MARIE GERARD 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y.—Very Rev. Mother Marie 
Gerard Phelan, 88, superior general of the 
worldwide Institute of the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart of Mary, died here early Tues- 
day after a short illness. 

Born in Kilkenny, Ireland, in 1872, Mother 
Gerard was received into the congregation 
in 1893, and served as Headmistress of Sea- 
field Convent of the Sacred Heart of Mary in 
Liverpool, England, before coming to Amer- 
ica to aid Mother Marie Joseph Butler in 
founding Marymount’s Tarrytown school in 
1907. She became a naturalized citizen in 
1928. 

Thereafter she served as dean and later 
president of Marymount College. She was 
also named successively superior and provin- 
cial of the Institute’s North American Prov- 
ince, established in 1877 with the founding 
of the order’s first American school at Sag 
Harbor, Long Island. 

In 1946, Mother Gerard was elected su- 
perior general at a general chapter of the 
Institute at Beziers, France, to succeed 
Mother Butler who died in 1940. She was 
reelected to the office in 1952. Mother 
Gerard was the sixth superior general since 
the congregation’s foundress, Mére St. Jean 
Cure-Pellisser. ‘ 

Widely known as an outstanding educa- 
tor and administrator, Mother Gerard re- 
ceived her Ph. D. from Fordham University 
in 1922. She also pursued studies at Ox- 
ford, the Sorbonne, and Catholic University 
of America. 

In 1952 she was awarded an honorary 
LL.D. from Fordham University as the first 
of its graduates “to be called to the govern- 
ment of a religious order spread over many 
parts of the world.” 

Working closely with Mother Butler, she 
revised in 1937 the entire course of studies 
for Marymount schools in order “to inte- 
grate it more realistically with women’s en- 
larging sphere of activities in a rapidly 
changing society.” 

Under Mother Gerard's guidance, the con- 
gregation expanded its educational activities 
in America and throughout the world, es- 
tablishing 28 schools and colleges in 
Bogota Medellin and Barranquilla, Co- 
lombia; Barcelona, Spain; London, England; 
Umtali, Africa; Dublin, Ireland; Fatima, 
Portugal; Montpelier, France; Porto Alegre, 
Brazil; San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Richmond and Arlington, Va.; Quebec, P.Q.; 
Cuernavaca, Mexico; St. Louis, Mo.; and 
Miami, Fla. 

In 1947, centenary of the congregation’s 
founding, Mother Gerard supervised the es- 
tablishment of Marymount College’s City 
Campus in New York's former Junior League 
building at 221 E. 71st Street. 

The congregation now operates 145 schools 
and colleges in 11 countries. In New York 
City and environs alone, there are 13 edu- 
cational establishments administered by the 
religious order. 

During Mother Gerard’s administration as 
Superior-General, the causes of beatifica- 
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tion of Pere Gailhac and Mother Butler were 
formally proposed at Rome to Pope Pius XII, 
Shortly after his elevation to the Pontificate, 
His Holiness Pope John XXIII assumed the 
title of Cardinal Protector of the Institute of 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. 
As the congregation’s executive admin- 
istrator, Mother Gerard was active in her 
duties until her final illness. At her death 
she was engaged in planning further expan- 
sion of Marymount for her congregation. 
Solemn funeral services for Mother Gerard 
held at Marymount-Tarrytown’s Butler Me- 
morial Chapel on March 25, at 11 am,” 
Cardinal Spellman presided. The body will 
be interred in the crypt beneath the chapel, 
which also contains the body of Moth 
Butler, ‘ 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING O 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). : 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- _ 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin« 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the — 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such. committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for cubscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rrecorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the ReEcorp. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print’ 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p, 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Poisons—The Creeping Killer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
» ant to permission granted, I am inserting 
| into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
_ Recorp an article entitled ‘““Poisons—The 
| Creeping Killer,” by Arthur H. Carhart 
' as reprinted from Sports Afield for No- 
' vember 1959: 
PoIsoNns: THE CREEPING KILLER 
(By Arthur H. Carhart) 
| Warning: Your future hunting and fishing 
are in jeopardy. 
Probably that statement doesn’t faze you. 
' You’ve heard it when legislatures try to raid 
' game and fish funds. Or when an industry 
‘pollutes a stream. Or when a Government 
| agency encourages a big drainage project. 
You've heard also about new, fantastic 
' poisons spread over land and water to “con- 
' trol” weeds and insects and that these 
' poisons kill fish and game. Of course— 
| everyone knows DDT, 2,4-D, chlordane and 
/@ lot of other insecticides, herbicides, ro- 
| denticides, fungicides, homicides— 
_ Hey. Homicide means killing human be- 


P It sure does, podner. Probably you just 
'haven’t collided with the grisly fact that 
| poisons killing wildlife cam kill you. You're 
| interested? ‘You better be interested. 

You don’t know the total effects of the 
' widespread poisoning of weeds, insects and 
' such? Don’t be self-conscious about it, 
_ Nobody else does either, Nobody knows for 
"sure how ghastly destructive many of these 
| poisons can be. Scientists do know some of 
‘these killers can be thrown off fairly readily 
‘if less than a killing dosage is taken at any 
‘One time. They also know that other 
| poisons are accumulative. A tiny bit each 
/day can stack up in your system. And one 
day it becomes a lethal quantity. 

Shall we dig deeper into this poison prob- 
m? OK, let’s dig. 

Let’s stick to probing first what happens 
to wildlife when poison hits the land and 
4 ater. What might happen to you, your 
ids, your neighbors is reflected in what 
t poisons do to other living things. 
petals a century ago, the limited types of 
ays and dusting put on fields. and or- 
‘chards posed no gigantic threats to life. 
odern poisons, with fearful and tenacious 
Potency, came along about the time of World 
War II. 

eeeatuum fluoracetate, commonly known as 
1080, was among the first of these poisons 
> be put in action, I tried it out before it 
generally available, on white-footed 
n . Then I heard of a man in Montana 
‘Who used 1080 to kill-rats in his granary. His 
hree valuable dogs died after eating poisoned 
I heard also of a family in California 
t had feasted on meat from a bear shot 
While still alive. But earlier the bear had 
fed on carrion of an animal in which 1080 
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most indestructible, 1080 gave no warning to 
those who ate the bear meat tainted with 
the poison. Several people died. 

I got so scared of this poison that I 
burned all of the remaining poisened grain 
and went back to traps as a means of mouse 
control. I’m still scared of 1080. That stuff 
is deadly. There is enough poison in 1 
ounce to kill 50,000 rats, and enough in each 
dead rat to kill a dog. 

Now let’s consider the case of 1080 and the 
Klamath Basin geese. 

On Sunday, March 9, 1958, the Portland 
(Oreg.) Journal carried headlines that 
shouted “Poison Kills Wild Geese in Tule 
Lake Area.” 'The famous Tule Lake Federal 
Wildlife Refuge is in that general area. It is 
a place where migrating waterfowl in flight 
between Alaskan nesting grounds and Mexi- 
can waters stop to rest and feed. 

A few days later another headline, another 
story by Tom McAllister, the Journal’s out- 
door editor, told of another poisoning of 


migrating geese. This time the known kill, ° 


tallied by wildlife officials cruising fields 
where birds had died, amounted to 2,500. 
The first 500 were killed by 1080. The sec- 
ond kill was by another “rodenticide,” zinc 
phosphide. How many birds, beyond the 
3,000 dead ones tallied, flapped away to die 
somewhere else is anybody’s guess. 

How could such a calamity happen? 
Well, here’s how. 

In the late winter of 1958 the field mouse 
population in Klamath Basin “erupted.” 
There were so many mice they were causing 
severe damage to grain crops. A sort of 
hysteria seemed to start up among those 
concerned with this problem. 

Without reckoning all consequences, the 
poisoning campaign went into high gear. 

An estimated 65 tons of poisoned grain 
were bought from local agricultural supply 
stores. It was showered on mouse-plagued 
fields from an airplane or by a mechanical 
spreader. With a singleness of purpose they 
spread that poisoned grain—if a little was 
good, gobs of it would be better. 

Of the 3,000 geese known to have been 
killed in Klamath Basin in March, 1958, 75 
percent were snow geese, 20 percent were 
white-fronted geese, and 5 percent were 
Ross’ geese—‘“plus an undetermined but 
lesser number of dark geese.” 

I have seen 1080 in use, and I've noted its 
effects on livestock ranges of the West. 

In 1915, Congress cleared the way for the 
old Biological Survey to carry on a campaign 
against wolves, coyotes, and other varmints 
alleged by stockmen to be killers of sheep 
and cattle. Wolves have disappeared from 
almost every last pocket of wild country in 
the West. Coyotes have been all but rubbed 
out over vast areas of plains and mountains. 
Legislation devised by livestock interests al- 
lows herds and flocks of domestic animals 
to be taxed to provide a special fund, and 
money so collected is combined with Federal 
appropriations in a “cooperative fund” to 
underwrite the continuing poisoning on 
western range and forestlands. 

The wolves had been killed out by the 
time 1080 arrived on the scence, Coyotes had 
learned about guns, traps, and strychnine in 
pellets of fat, and they were increasing. This 
poison, 1080, plus a deadly device named 
the “Coyote Getter,” stepped up the cam- 
paign against the little wolves until few 
people now hear that eerie music of the 
coyote’s hunting song at moonrise. 


The old-time wolfer matched traps, guns, 
and wits with his quarry. With 1080 and 
the Coyote Getter the pattern of attack 
changed. It was possible to travel by truck 
or jeep on back-country roads and throw out 
a string of poison stations or a few score of 
Coyote Getters and really wallop the 
predators. 

In addition to coyotes and their kind, what 
did the new poisons do to other wild 
species? 

“Few other animals or birds are killed by 
our poison stations,” say those in charge of 
this activity. “We enforce rigid control of 
poison stations.” 

So? I submit a photograph I took only 
a short time ago. 

In the foreground is what's left of a dead 
horse. It was placed there the previous 
autumn or early winter. On the fencepost is 
a tattered warning sign. It is illegible but 
a sign is required to warn all comers that 
poison is at large in the vicinity. Beyond 
the fence is the residue of a horse carcass a 
year older than the one seen in the fore- 
ground, and beyond the second is an even 
older stack of bones, hide and effluvia of a 
third dead horse placed there to set up a 
“poison station.” 

Also in the foreground is the carcass of a 
bobcat. It dropped dead after feeding at the 
“freshest” dead horse. 

I showed the photo to officials engaged in 
the predator “control” program. “Of 
course,” they remarked, “you may find these 
old carcasses where they were placed. They 
are only lure bringing in curious predators. 
The poison is inside fat pellets placed adja- 
cent to the dead horse. Field men go the 
first thing in early spring to gather up every 
poisoned bait there.” 

For some reason the bobcat didn’t know 
that. He located poison, somewhere. Fact 
is, a friend, whose truthfulness is absolute, 
told me the horse had been killed by bleed- 
ing, and as it had died, as blood drained from 
an artery, a solution of 1080 was fed into a 
vein of the horse to be pumped to every part 
of the body before the heart failed. 

The Coyote Getter is a metal tube, about 
half an inch in diameter, which is driven 
into the ground. A .38 caliber cartridge con- 
taining a dose of sodium cyanide instead of 
a lead bullet is placed in the upper end of the 
metal tube. A piece of animal hide doped 
up with fetid scent stuff is fastened over the 
exposed top of the tube. With the trigger 
set, anyone or anything touching that stink- 
wad of hide, or sometimes cotton, will explode 
the cartridge. The coyote is supposed to 
open his mouth carefully close his jaws ex- 
actly over the scent wad, and the cartridge 
is supposed to blow cyanide into the coyote’s 
mouth. Often it does, 

Valuable dogs have been killed, livestock 
have licked the scent wad and died, and at 
least one report tells of a trapper accidently 
exploding one of these Coyote Getters, and 
although he survived, he was crippled. What 
it could do to a curious youngster on a Boy 
Scout hike gives you shudders. 

In 1941, the F. & W.S. issued Research Bul- 
letin No. 4, titled “Food Habits of the Coy- 
ote.” It summarized the foods found in 
8,263 coyote stomachs, collected from Michi- 
gan to the Pacific Coast and analyzed by the 
Denver 1 of the Section of Food 
Habits of the Division of Wildlife Research. 

On a year-round basis this is what coyotes 
had eaten: Rabbits made up 33 percent, 
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carrion 25 percent and rodents 18 percent. 
* stomachs examined contained 13 


Go ; 

of the food coyotes ate were: deer 
3 +, birds 2 percent, insects 1 percent, 
abi ony animal matter 1 percent. Within 
the past few years, the California State Game 
and Fish Department ran similar tests on 
coyote food habits. The general pattern of 
food taken was that demonstrated in the 
F. & WS. study. 

A real shocker to most livestock people 
occurred when the Toponas Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation put up signs protecting coyotes on 
their grazing areas. It now is the Toponas 


Grassland Protective Association. A sudden | 


realization that gophers were ruining the 
meadows in high mountain valleys hit the 
Toponas community. Coyotes eat a heap of 
rodents. Better have coyotes than rodents. 
Now other stockmen’s associations have 
taken the same biological approach to 
gopher control in the mountain pasture 
country. 

po records of poisonings in the West 
are only a mild introduction to poisoning 
programs, more deadly, more widely spread. 
Death has run rampant in some locations, 
with public agencies responsible for unleash- 
ing vast quantities of the most lethal poisons 
we now have. They don’t kill only the things 
they are aimed at. They kill, and kill, and 
kill, anything alive. , 

You cae about DDT? Sure you do. 
Who doesn’t know that old standby bug 
killer? You can buy it anywhere. Kills in- 
sects, doesn’t it? 

It does kill insects—and — = 
every type of living organism. poison 
lurks, and sneaks in on its victims, and un- 
like the lead bullet, it spreads an enveloping 
blanket of death. 

DDT kills sunfishes when it is 1 part of 
poison in 2 million parts of water. 

When DDT is applied to waters, or to lands 
from which rain may wash it into streams 
and lakes, the smaller life, the little organ- 
isms that are the first link in the chain of 
aquatic life die. 

DDT paralyzes crawfish in doses less than 
those that kill fish. In Pennsylvania, when 
DDT was sprayed on trees to kill gypsy moths, 
70 to 80 percent of stream insects in the 
treated area were killed. Fish still alive in 
the stream moved out. No food. 

It probably is important to mention here, 
and now, that all the other poisons being 
offered for control of something or other in 
rangeland, farm, orchard or garden, are often 
classified as being more deadly than DDT— 
or less so. It is something of a standard, 
and you have had a glimpse of its perform- 
ance as a killer. 

There is no possible chance of listing even 
the more publicized among the new poisons. 
Dr. Clarence Cottam, director of the Welder 
Wildlife Foundation, Sinton, Tex., formerly 
the top man in migratory waterfowl manage- 
ment of the F. & W.S., states there are 6,000 
well-known brand-named poison formula- 
tions sold over the counter. And that in 
1958, $500 million were spent to spread such 
poison on 100 million acres, or approximately 
a sixth of all the croplands in the Nation. 

Among the many names of poisons, aldrin 
and dieldrin are fairly well known; they 
often are in the dusts and sprays your wife 
uses in the flower garden. Pheasants that 
picked up as: little as one two-hundred- 
thousandths of an ounce of aldrin or dieldrin, 
did not die. They lived, but their eggs 
hatched out far fewer chicks, and those that 
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hatched died in greater numbers than 
normal 


Other birds have died. Quail fed a diet 
con one-twentieth of 1 percent of 
DDT for a period of 28 days—died. The poi- 
son was accumualtive. 

Some of these hotshot poisons are so deadly 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Administra- 
tion prohibits the interstate movement of 
foods containing even traces of such poisons. 
Foods containing as little as one part per 
million cannot be shipped legally. One part 
per million is equivalent to about 1 ounce 
per 30 tons. 

Probably the most fantastic outbreak of 
wholesale killing has been based on the fire 
ant problem in Southern States. Whoever 
started the brainstorm that led to the spread- 
ing of poison to eradicate these imported 
ants from States they had invaded, touched 
off a rigadoon of death. And such appar- 
ently useless killing it was. 

In the first place, Dr. Kirby Hays, assistant 
entomologist at the Alabama Agricultural 
Experiment Station, after studying the fire 
ant in its local habitat in Argentina, reports 
that insects, and not farm crops or birds or 
animals, are the principal natural food of 
the fire ant. He found these ants in cotton 
fields killing and eating boll weevils. One 
night 200 boll weevils were placed in a cage 
near a fire ant mound; next morning not a 
weevil was left. In a laboratory test, 29 
different species of insects were fed to the 
ants and they chomped down every insect 
offered. Argentine farmers consider the fire 
ant rather worth having on their properties. 

But someone had poison to sell; and the 
agricultural interests of the South got sold 
by someone on the idea these ants were 
about to take over and devastate Dixie. 

Poison was flung about, high, wide, and 
lethal. 

J. H. Moody, Alabama beekeeper, had his 
bees practically wiped out; declared a money 
loss of $7,887.50. 

Other checkups showed not only ants 
were killed but the host of beneficial insects 
that are a part of producing crops, keeping 
down pests and parasites that attack such 
crops—the poison does not discriminate and 
they were killed, dead. How soon may these 
tremendously valuable organisms be reestab- 
lished? Nobody knows. 

The “treatment” with poison was with 
heptachlor and dieldrin, granules, broadcast 
by air and ground equipment, at the rate 
which would average 7 to 12 granules every 
square inch of soil. Hold your fingers an 
inch apart, think of 10 granules of death 
in a square of that size, and figure how any 
bird or animal could walk across a field so 
treated and not come in contact with death, 
for such poisons as these kill through con- 
tact. 

In Alabama the conservation department 
obtained affidavits from residents of 36 
homes in a “treated” area, with losses re- 
ported due to poison including 697 dead 
chickens, 20 turkeys, 11 cats, 2 ducks, and 
upward of 50 dogs. 

And this also happened in Alabama: A 
10-acre area of field, woods, and fencerows, 
located in Autauga County, Ala., was treated 
with an aerial application of 2 pounds per 
acre of technical heptachlor in granular 
form. Two conservation officers, Joe Cook 
and Willie B. Golden, Ralph H. Allen, biol- 
ogist with the department, Game Farm Man- 
ager Earl Moses and George M. Kyle, editor, 
Alabama Conservation, picked up the dead, 
during a 2-hour period, and 8 days after the 
poison was spread. 

“Estimates were,” Kyle stated to me, “that 
these birds and animals represented from 
75 to 100 percent of the population present 
on the area at the time of chemical appli- 
cation.” 

And Dr. George J. Wallace, professor of 
zoology at Michigan State University, who 
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began in 1955 testing effects of a chlorinated 
hydrocarbon insecticide on birds on that 
school’s campus has made this statement: 

“The current widespread and ever-expand- 
ing pesticide program poses the greatest 
threat that animal life in North America 
has ever faced—worse than deforestation, 
worse than market hunting and illegal 
shooting, worse than drainage, drought, or 
oil, pollution, and possibly worse than all of 
these decimating factors combined.” 

Now do you want to consider just where 
you, yourself, fit into this picture? 

DDT is stored in fatty tissues. A random 
sampling in Los Angeles of people who had 
no reason to believe they carried DDT showed 
they had it as much as 33 parts per million. 
Picked up from fruits and vegetables? 

Some poisons generally rated more deadly 


than “good old DDT,”’ particularly chlordane, | 


toxaphene, aldrin, dieldrin, and heptachlor 
cannot be washed off most foods even with 
hot water. 

It was found that the poison carrying the 
name BHC (benezene hexachloride), an in- 
secticide, caused brain tumors when used on 
human beings. 

A booklet titled “Clinical Memorandum 
on Economic Poisons,” published in 1957 by 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, tells of a worker who had his 
clothing splashed (not soaked) with para- 
thion concentrate, who died therefrom. Sev- 
eral others have died from contacts with 
diluted solutions of parathion. Yet poisons 
of this class are being spread with slight 
regard to or knowledge of damage they may 
do. 

A fiendish property in these killers is their 
universal deadliness. Another frightening 
fact*is that many are accumulative. 

I will be charged by some with being 
sensational, of exageration, of presenting 
only the bad side of all this poisoning and 
not tell of the billions of dollars saved or 
other benefits of broadcasting death. But 
I am scared. You can’t be anything but 
scared when you dig just a little way into 
what goes with poison in the United States 
of America. 

You can do two things to help offset this 
which we, and all citizens, face in this poi- 

First, write now, to your congressional del- 
legation, urging adequate funds bé allotted 
to investigations, State and Federal, of the 
effects of these fierce poisons. 

Second, there’s a whole blazing light of 
hope if we have enough gumption to insist 
that instead of kill, kill, kill, as much at- 
tention be given to control of pests by nat- 
ural, biological methods, as we have put into 
this poison business. 

These are things you can do, now—and 
you'd better do ‘em. 





Capital Times Hails Senator Williams of 
Delaware as Champion of Honesty in 
Government 
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HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
unusually able and resourceful Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Madison (Wis.) 
Capital Times has recently written an 
article published in our Wisconsin paper 
about the distinguished senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
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The Capital Times is a militantly lib- 
eral paper. It enjoys a great national 
reputation of fighting for the underdog 
and championing liberal economic re- 
form in government. 

The Capital Times also deeply believes 
in honesty and responsibility in govern- 
ment. This is why the Capital Times’ 
citation of the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Witt1aAMs], a champion of prudent, 
conservative, and ardently honest gov- 
ernment, is so significant. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this excellent article docu- 
menting some of the great contributions 
to government made by the Senator from 
Delaware {[Mr. WILLIAMs] be printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WittiaMs oF DELAWARE CRUSADES AGAINST 
WasTE—HeErRrE’s A SENATOR WHO STANDS 
FoR HONESTY IN GOVERNMENT 

(By Ronald W. May) 

WasHINGTON.—A skinny, mild-mannered, 
55-year-old chicken farmer, who never went 
to college, was recently voted the best Re- 
publican Senator. 

Many are convinced that if the diplomatic 
professors of the American Political Science 
Association—who did the voting—had 
awarded a grand prize covering both parties, 
Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMS would have copped 
that, too. 

Wit1tams, probably the worst speaker in 
the Upper House, attracts a near full-house 
of his colleagues on the rare occasions when 
he has a short address to make, 

The speeches deal with waste and corrup- 
tion in Government. Wrutams finds it, ex- 
poses it, and sees that it’s stopped. 

Last week a colleague—a Democrat—said: 
“I figure every one of Wri.iaAMs’ speeches 
has saved the taxpayers a million dollars.” 
The figure may be too low. 

WiitimaMs was first elected in 1946. For 
a time, as he recalls with his usual modesty, 
he had difficulty finding anything to do that 
wasn’t being done better by others. He 
did a lot of reading, listening, and question- 
ing: The homework drudgery that the aver- 
age self-important Congressman won’t stoop 
to do. He concentrated on agriculture, the 
field he knew (so well, he had become a mil- 
lionaire from farming and chicken raising, 

later feed selling). 

F But in the Truman administration he got 

a series of tips from Delawareans in Gov- 

ernment that sent him off on what has 

become a personal crusade. The tip told of 

_ corruption in the Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation and the Internal Revenue Serv- 

ice 





Wiu1aMs set to work without investigators 
or inside sources. Before he was through, 
in 1952, more than 200 Federal officials had 
been fired, and some were later tried and 
convicted. 

Now the tips came faster. If he was a 
scourge to the Democratic administration, 
he has been the same to the Eisenhower 
Republican administration. Since January 
1953, when Ike’s new broom began “clean- 
ing up the mess in Washington,” the man 
from Delaware has been merciless. Here are 
just a few of his exposures: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation had 
permitted itself to be overcharged $124,000 
by railroads shipping livestock feed to 
drought-stricken farmers. WILLIAMS saw 


that the 14 railroads returned the money. 
The Maritime Administration paid tens 
of millions of dollars to shipping lines for 
old ships that had already been fully de- 
preciated under tax arrangements. Wu- 
Lams said the administration sometimes 
paid 30 to 50 percent more for the old ships 
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(then theoretically worth nothing) than the 
ships had cost years earlier. “This is noth- 
ing more than an outright gift of the tax- 
payers’ money,” he said, The practice was 
stopped. 

Republican politicians were telling the 
voters that a tax cut was in the offing. Wi- 
LIaMs said such talk was irresponsible and 
that until “widespread waste and corruption 
was stopped, and until the budget was bal- 
anced, a tax cut would be dangerous.” 

The Alcohol Tax Division of the Treasury 
had been making special deals with bootleg- 
gers, permitting them to pay only a portion 
of their tax deficiencies, and then in install- 
ments. Writiams called it cheating honest 
taxpayers, and stopped the practice. 

As much as 85 percent of defense con- 
tracts have been negotiated, instead of let 
by bid. WritmMms said such contracts are 
not a matter for friends to work out among 
themselves. 

The Bendix Corp., of Baltimore, sent a 
crew of men and their families to Hawaii 
under a cost-plus Government contract, only 
to find someone had “goofed” and the men 
were not needed. WILLIAMS used this as an 
example of “sloppy” administration under 
cost-plus contracts, and brought a reduction 
in the number of this kind. 

Junketeering Congressmen and Govern- 
ment officials have long spent millions of 
dollars a year in counterpart and other funds, 
without an accounting. Wr.raMs’ persistent 
efforts to make such records public has 
partially succeeded. 

More than $1.2 billion in counterpart 
funds are “hidden” abroad. Wriams de- 
mands that the public be told how these 
sums are being spent. 

Senators Homer CAPEHART, Republican, of 
Indiana, and James EasTLanp, Democrat, of 
Mississippi, have been getting Federal pay- 
ments on their farms. Wur.laMs revealed 
that he had never accepted such funds, al- 
though entitled to them, and forced the dis- 
closure that his two colleagues had received 
more than $1 million over a period of years. 

Officers in the CCC and RFC had been 
firing themselves and friends, then hiring 
them back after payment of discharge bo- 
nuses. WILLIAMS saved more than $3 mil- 
lion, according to one estimate, by stopping 
the practice. 

The Delta and Pine Land Co., of Scott, 
Miss., got $1,216,700 in Federal farm pay- 
ments last year. WiuLtams objected on the 
grounds the farm was wholly owned by a 
group of wealthy Britishers. 

Almost 5.5 million acres, or 23 percent, of 
all land in the soil bank never would have 
been -in production anyway. WILLIAMS 
forced a reexamination of the program. 

More than half of farm benefits go to 
absentee owners, WILL1AMs cited the figures. 

Three children under 12 years of age re- 
ceived a total of $50,000 last year not to 
farm a farm they were listed as partly own- 
ing. In the same family, subsidies went to 
a 14-year-old brother, a father, and a grand- 
father, for a grand total of $165,000. Wim- 
LIAMS Called this ridiculous waste. He said 
real farmers were not the ones benefiting 
from Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s pro- 
grams. 

The Senate passes on 1,500 postmasters a 
year, selected by the White House on the 
advice of State Republican organizations. 
Wru1aMs called this “disgraceful politics” 
and “the same old patronage game” and rec- 
ommended that the post office be taken out 
of politics. GOP leaders screamed, but he 
persisted. 

The House recently passed a bill, expected 
to sail through the Senate, too, to let Mem- 
bers of Congress send out unlimited amounts 
of “junk mail,” addressed to “occupan 
and “boxholders.” Wiau1ams attacked the 
“unfair” scheme so vehemently it is con- 
sidered dead. 

“Whispering Will” (so called for his weak 
voice) was surprised to learn a few months 
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ago that the Internal Revenue Service and 
other agencies whose inefficiencies and cor- 
ruption he had exposed were screening their 
employees for “leaks.” Suspects were given 
lie-detector tests and ostracism. An undis- 
closed number were fired. But WILLIAMS 
says none were guilty. 

This year, over strong opposition from some 
in his own party, WrLLIAMs won appointment 
to the Foreign Relations Committee. Said 
he: “I haven’t any fast views on foreign 
policy except that the alternative to meet- 
ing (with the Russians) is fighting.” 

What makes WitulaMs so different than 
the run of politicians here? Well, he likes 
to say about himself that he may not have 
@ good education, but does have common- 
sense. Others say his most unusual quality 
is a conscientious dedication to good gov- 
ernment, a quality not as common in Wash- 
ington as some believe. 





Unions Look at Landrum-Griffin Bill 
EXTENSION — REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 
Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the Members of Congress, particu- 


larly those who supported the labor re- 
ee ao as ae ae areas 





pate 1960 issue of the Great Lakelands 
magazine, formerly Inside Michigan: 
UNIoNs LOOK AT LANDRUM-GRIFFIN BILL 


Recent statements in union 
publications indicate that much of the oppo- 
sition expressed in Washington previous to 
the enactment of the Landrum-Griffin bill, 
actually did not represent ee ae = 
large segments of organized act, 

of the Landrum-Griffin reform legis- 
lation has aroused frankness and determina- 
tion among many union officials, unheard 
of during the past decade. 

For example, John L. Cooper, president of 
the Los Angeles Joint Executive Board of the 
Hotel, Restaurant and Bartenders Union 
made the following observations in a speech 
on the west coast recently. 

“In my opinion, had the Landrum-Grifin 
bill, as first by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, been submitted by secret ballot 
referendum to only members of organized 
labor, union members would have voted in 
favor of this legislation by an even greater 
ee a than when this bill was first adopted 

in the House of Representatives. * * * 

“IT have come to the conclusion that we, 
in an effort to get labor's side of the story 
to our readers and the public, have fre- 
quently employed tactics that are as repre- 
hensible and even more restrictive than those 
employed by the public press. Too often 
policy positions are dictated by union au- 
thority, far removed from direct membership 
control, and the labor editor prints these 
positions and censors out any news item 
or membership omens that may challenge 
such ideas. 

“Yet, I call to your attention the fact that 
in almost every daily paper in this country 
there is published a ‘Letters to the Editor’ 
column where letters from readers are 
printed representing widely divergent 
opinion, often in conflict with the paper’s 
editorial policy. * * * 

“Tt seems to me ® sad commentary that 
one of the most reliable sources of objective 
news regarding both labor and management 
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in America today is to be found in the Wall 

Street Journal. 
“If censorship is reprehensible 

lates principles of democracy, how can it be 

an honorable or effective weapon for us to 

use in our continued fight against antilabor 

censorship?” 


State of California. 

The Chicago Federation of Labor devoted 
an entire page of its weekly publication to 
excerpts from the speech under a bold ban- 
ner line: “Let’s Cure Labor’s Internal Weak- 
ness by Restoring Faith of Our Members.” 

The labor publication added other of 
Cooper’s remarks. by stating, “I think we 
must that the directed union 
policies we rigidly publish in our labor press, 
and the censorship that is employed to try 
and win adherents to our cause, are having 
the opposite effect. More and more I have 
come to believe in the moral principles 
stressed by Gandhi and Nehru that wrong 
means never attain a good end.” 

The Baltimore Labor Herald, a well-edited 
weekly, also denounced excessive and mis- 
leading statements made by top spokesmen 
for organized labor. The Labor Herald says 
of the Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill: 

“The .AFL-CIO officials bitterly opposed 
the new law. They contended it was so far- 
reaching that it would destroy the legitimate 
activities of labor unions, and tip the bal- 
ance of economic power in favor of business 
and industrial management. 

“When the venom and its hatred have been 
truly estimated, the high officials of the 
labor unions will wonder Why they became 
so aroused over L-G provisions. The hypo- 
critical cant of the backers of the bill is 
outmatched only by the deplorable stupidity 
of those of the House of Labor who predict 
it as the ‘killer’ bill of unionism. * * *” 

man Rosert P. Grirrin, of Traverse 
City, Mich., coauthor of the Landrum-Grif- 
fin bill, has always maintained that much 
of the pressure for labor reform legislation 
came from local union officials and rank and 
file members, This fact seems to be verified 
by the statement of Cooper that, “had the 
Landrum-Griffin bill * * * been submitted 
by secret ballot referendum to only members 
of organized labor, union members would 
have voted in favor of this legislation by an 
even greater majority than when this bill 
was first adopted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. * * *” 

Congressman GRIFFIN now finds himself a 
target for the top echelon spokesmen of the 
Michigan labor movement. He is in a posi- 
tion similar to that of the late Senator 


Robert Taft, of Ohio, who had coauthored - 


the Taft-Hartley Act in the late forties and 
as a result became the target of union lead- 
ers. Senator Taft won his last bid for the 
US. Senate by an overwhelming majority 
of 430,000 votes, an indication that rank and 
file members were even then seeking labor 
reform. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill represents needed 
reform. 

ArtHourR A. Hacman, 
Publisher, 





The 3-Mile Limit and Freedom of the Seas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, one 
of the clearest statements to come to 
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my attention concerning the vital signif- 
icance of the conference now in progress 
at Geneva on the law of the sea was pub- 
lished in the March 27, 1960, issue of the 
Washington Sunday Star under the by- 
line of Mr. John Barron. | 

Mr. Barron has made a very thorough 
study of the issues involved and ably 
suggests the motives which have inspired 
the Soviet Union and its satellites to 
press for an extension of territorial wa- 
ters to 12 miles instead of the traditional 
3 miles. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has sent an observer to 
the Geneva Conference. The State of 
Washington and the State of California 
also have observers there, as perhaps do 
some of our other coastal States. In 
any event, the decisions to be made at 


. this conference are of paramount inter- 


est not only to our Nation as a whole, 
but also to the several States on the 
Pacific, Atlantic, and gulf coasts, and 
to Alaska, which is bounded by both the 
Pacific and Arctic Oceans and by the 
Bering Sea. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Barron’s article printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THREE-MILE LimiIr AND Our STRATEGY 
(By John Barron) 


In Geneva the United States now is fight- 
ing one of its most important postwar ac- 
tions to preserve freedom of the seas. 

There, representatives of 84 countries are 
trying to agree how far into the sea national 
sovereignty should extend. 

The vastness of the oceans and controversy 
over fishing rights have helped obscure the 
real issue of the conference and the gravity 
with which this country regards it. 

The Soviet Union and its satellite nations 
are trying to force expansion of territorial 
waters from the traditional 3 miles to 12 
miles. 

In their efforts, they have had the ex- 
asperating support of countries considered 
friendly to the United States (including 
Canada and Mexico) and of neutralist 
powers with deluded concepts of national 
security and prestige. 

The current conference, conyened March 
17 by the United Nations, is a continuation 
of one which recessed in 1958 after failure 
to achieve agreement about the breadth of 
territorial waters. Since then, the Soviet 
Union subtly has tried to foster worldwide 
acceptance of the 12-mile limit. 


“DISASTER” FEARED BY SOME 


The U.S. delegation, headed by Arthur H. 
Dean, prominent Ney York attorney who 
helped negotiate the Korean armistice, and 
retired Vice Adm. Oswald Colclough, acting 
president of George Washington University, 
has asserted that the 12-mile limit is 
“fraught with disaster” for the West. 

This is why this country thinks so: 

There are 116 straits and ocean passages 
narrower than 24 miles, All now are open to 
warships and merchant vessels of every 
country. But adoption of the 12-mile limit 
would make them territorial waters and, 
under international law, subject to regula- 
tion by the countries exercising sovereignty. 

Much of the deterrent peacetime value of 
the American 6th and 7th Fleets results from 
their ability to steam swiftly to the scene of 
a crisis which threatens war. 

Should nations which might be neutral 
or unfriendly in time of future crises ac- 
quire the right to deny American warships 
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use of key straits, they could delay for days 
or weeks arrival of our flotillas at the site of 
embryonic conflicts. 

The 12-mile limit also could be manipu- 
lated to increase the cost of ocean transport 
upon which most Western nations heavily 
depend. 

International law grants each country the 
right to regulate movement of merchant 
vessels in its territorial waters if it con- 
siders the movement “prejudicial to the 
peace, good order or security.” 


MIGHT DENY PASSAGE 


Should a neutralist or unfriendly nation 
invoke this power to delay passage of 
freighters through its territorial waters, it 
could force shipowners to choose more ex- 
pensive circuitous routes around straits that 
might be closed. 

The Sino-Soviet bloc conducts most of its 
transport by overland means. It thus has 
everything to gain by restricting the right 
of Western nations to use the sea. 

The Soviet. Union, together with a minor- 
ity of other nations represented at Geneva, 
already has asserted claim to a 12-mile limit. 
The Russians declare no contractual inter- 
national agreement specifying breadth of 
territorial waters have been concluded and 
that they thus have the right to adopt the 
12-mile limit in interests of security. 

Non-Communist countries are supporting 
the Russians at Geneva for different reasons. 

One might be called a delusion of 
grandeur. Indonesia, for instance, has ad- 
vanced the claim that its sovereignty reigns 
for 200 miles from its coasts. Other na- 
tions also seem to feel a heady sense of power 
at the thought of owning hug stretches of 
water. 


A more dangerous delusion is the belief, 


to which some Americans have fallen vic- 
tim, that extension of territorial waters 
somehow promotes national defense. 

Territorial waters, of course, will not de- 
fiect missiles, submarines, ships or aircraft 
sent to invade them. In peacetime, a sub- 
marine or plane assigned to reconnaissance 
or some clandestine duty will, if necessary to 
its mission, disregard territorial waters no 
matter what their extent. 

In wartime, territorial waters can attract 
conflict to the shore of neutral nations. 


SUBMARINE SUBTERFUGE 


Soviet submarines, for instance, might at- 
tempt to get safe passage beyond the patrol 
of American ships by hugging the coastline 
of neutral countries. 

Under international law, a neutral nation 
must deny a belligerent military use of its 
territorial waters. If it fails to do so, the 
opposing belligerent has the right to inter- 
vene. Most smaller nations do not have 
the military capacity to keep submarines or 
strong naval units out of their waters. 

Some countries evidently are supporting 
restriction of freedom of the sea out of 
perverse pleasure at the difficulty it would 
cause the United States. 

Some Western nations are advocating 
adopting the 12-mile limit with the inten- 
tion of getting for themselves exclusive 
rights to coastal fishing grounds, 

Increasingly efficient methods of mining 
the sea have sent fishing vessels farther and 
farther from their native countries and in 
some instances into areas only a few miles 
from foreign shores. 

These incursions especially have alarmed 
such countries as Iceland and Canada in 
whose economies products of the sea are 
vital. 


to problems of countries involved in con- 
flicts over fishing rights. 

But it considers that the conflicts best 
can be solved through separate compacts 
among the disputing nations, rather than 
by diminution of the right of all countries 
to use the oceans. 





The United States is entirely sympathetic 
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SUGGESTS COMPROMISE 

At the current conference, the United 
States has proposed a compromise whereby 
territorial waters would be extended to 6 
miles and exclusive fishing rights to 12, sub- 
ject to such compacts. 

Any international agreement binding all 
countries requires approval by two-thirds of 
those represented at Geneva, At the 1958 
session, the same American compromise pro- 
posal failed by seven votes to achieve such 

a majority. 

Some commentators writing about the 
present conference have stated that the 
existing 3-mile limit is obsolete or dead. 
This is not necessarily true. A majority of 
the major maritime powers still recognize it. 

The Soviet-supported 12-mile limit does 
not have the sanction of tradition, logic or 
widespread recognition. At this time, the 
Russians probably cannot muster enough 
votes to enforce its adoption, 

If no agreement is concluded at Geneva, 
disruptive conflicts among Western nations 
and with the Soviet bloc will continue. But 
the United States is prepared to accept these 
in preference to dangerous curtailment of 
the historic freedom of the seas, 


EN 


Boom in Bonds Solves Treasury’s 
41/,-Percent Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the follow- 
ing article by Leslie Gould as it appeared 
in the New York Journal American of 
March 24, 1960: 


Boom In Bonps SoLves TREASURY’S 414- 
PERCENT PROBLEM 


(By Leslie Gould) 


The recovery in the bond market has made 
for the moment academic the argument 
over lifting the 414-percent ceiling on long 
term governments. 

Government issues which were yielding 5 
percent or better a few weeks ago are now 
returning less than 4% percent, even in 
yields based on maturity. 

The bond market is based on yields—the 
return to the investor. When bonds rise, the 
yields go down, and vice versa. 


FIVE-PERCENT RISE IN VALUES 


Bond prices in general have advanced 5 
percent in value—some even a little better 
than this. This is so for corporate issues as 
well as for the governments. 

In discussing the doubts as to stock mar- 
ket’s trend 5 weeks ago, this column wrote: 

“The $64 question is what happens now? 

“Until you find that answer, better buy a 
few bonds.” 

A lot of investors have been doing just 
that for the last couple of months, partic- 
ularly so since the stock market’s big Jan- 
uary-February drop. 

An additional factor in the recovery in 
bonds is. the easing money, partly by some 
relaxing of its restraints on credit by the 
Federal Reserve and also from some slackeri~ 
ing in business. 


FRB SAVED FROM BONER 

At the start of the year—when there was 
“massive optimism”—the Federal Reserve 
Was preparing to boost the discount rate 
from its present 4 percent to 4% percent. 
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Commercial banks were hinting at a rise 
in prime rates from 5 percent to 544. 

The only thing that saved the Federal 

from another boner—as in 1957— 

when it jacked the discount too high—was 
the imminence of heavy Treasury financing. 
It didn’t want to upset the money market. 
Otherwise it would have boosted the rate. 

Those who ignored the Federal Reserve and 
bought bonds beginning late in January, 
have substantial profits, as the accompany- 
ing table shows. 


Treasury bonds 





Latest | 1960 low 
bid 
2\%s December 1959-62__........... 96. 2 92. 16 
2\%s November 1960.....-....--... 99. 12 97.27 
2%4s December 1960-65_............ 98. 26 95. 16 
234s September 1961_... ja 98. 28 96.6 
Biss Past tcrceens 1961. = 98.8 95. 8 
ugust 1963 ._ as 95. 22 91.8 
oe ed OUR a cet ete 94.0 88. 30 
2}4s March 1965-70_..........-.-.. 86. 24 80. 10 
3s August 1966. ...............-.-.. 95.2 89. 24 
24s September 1967-72..........-- 86. 2 78. 30 
2s December 1967-72_...........- 86. 12 79.12 
4s October 1969. 99. 30 04.4 
98.2 92. 12 
88, 14 82.8 
99.14 93. 10 
88. 6 82.4 
91.6 84. 10 
86. 24 79. 10 








Decimals equal thirty-seconds of a point. 




















Other bonds 
Offering | Latest 
price bid 
Cen. Il. Lt. 434s 1ODB.. i. ccoqnocnten 99. 609 10: 
Ch. Pt. Md. 5%s 1996_............ 101 104 
non Nat. Gas. “bs es 5 eh omnebats -100. 712 102 
os ag P. & L. 64s 1990. -......- 100. 381 1037 
e Pwr 5s 1990_....... idl 103 
Doma Lt. 5s 2010....... ; 1027 
Gen. Tel. Fis. 5s 1990 san , 25 1023 
Kans. City P. & L. 5s 1990-..-.... 100. 777 104% 
La, Gas Serv. 574s 1985_.....-...-. 101. 64 103%4 
Pac. Tel. 5 bs oc sical deisel 101. 198 103 
Pub, Serv. Ok. 6s 1990_........... . 75 10144 
Tex. Elec. Sér. 544s 1985.......-..- 102. 106 104 
CIT Fin. 5%s 1980 cute edamaltas . 46 104% 
Coast Gas. 6s 1980................- 100 106 
Com’! Cred. 54s 1980_._... 100 106 
Dayton R. Ov. 5)4s 1980. 100 9914 
Gen. Accept. 65 1980... 100 10154 
GMAO 6s 1981.......2...2. ciel 99. 50 103 
New Brus P- sigs LO I: 99. 65 102 
The Commonwealth Parliamentary 


Association Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, last No- 
vember it was my great privilege, along 
with several other Members of this body, 
to represent the United Statés at the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Associa- 
tion Conference in Canberra, Australia. 
The Honorable S. A. Pakeman, acting 
secretary general of the association, has 
written me commenting on the report 
which was submitted by the U.S. delega- 
tion, and I therefore ask, Mr. President, 
unanimous consent that this letter be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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. Houses or ParniamMent, 
_ London, March 28, 1960. 
Hon. J. A. Freear, Jr., B.S., 


liamentary Conference in Canberra last No- 
vember. Iam very glad indeed that you and 
the other members of your delegation were 
able to come, and it was a great pleasure to 
meet you, even for so short a time. I am 
sure that your report will further the idea 
put forward by Sir Howard d’Egville during 
his visit to Washington last year of placing 
the “Associated Group” in the U.S. Congress 
on @ firm footing. 
With kind regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
8S. A. Pakeman, 
Acting Secretary General. 





Modernization of the Mail Handling 
Processes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. HALLECK,. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include an informative article from 
the Wall Stréet Journal of Thursday, 
March 24, 1960. This article deals with 
the promise of further economy and effi- 
ciency in the Post Office Department 
through modernization of mail sorting 
processes. 

The article follows: 

MECHANIZING Matis: Cirtes, States To Ger 

E.ecrronic Cope Namres—CHANGeE WILL 


Speep SorTING; How Basy CHicks HEetp Bar 
SwircH To Fut. AUTOMATION 


(By Robert P. Dorang) 


WasHINcTON.—Within a year or two, the 
post office may start putting curious new 
marks on your letters—dull gray bands, down 
in the lower right-hand corner of the enve- 
lope. These marks will signal the closing of a 
critical gap in the 11-year-old effort to me- 
chanize mail handling. 

Meaningless to the ordinary human eye, 
these imprints will tell a skillful mechanical 
mail-sorter how to direct letters into post 
office bins faster and better than mere man 
alone can do. : 

The gray band will duplicate the letter’s 
city-and-State address—in code, It will con- 


netic impulses will instruct the sorting ma- 
chine ‘electronically. Such a city name as 
Pierpont, S.D., would first be abbreviated to 
P-R-P-T, S-D. Then each of the six letters 
would be represented on the gray band 
combination of tiny vertical lines and 
cers. ‘ 

The operation will still depend in 
human hand and eye, however. The 
job aill be done by operators seated at 
boards. As letters are conveyed before 
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avoiding the stoppages that occur when hu- 
man operators change shifts or break for cof- 
fee. 
READING HANDWRITING 
coding operation itself, ironically 
dale’ may later be bypassed by more dra- 
matic devices. By next fall, the Post Office 
will have a prototype of a machine that will 
read printed or typed addresses and send 
instructions directly to sorting machines; 
one such device has already been developed. 
Later on, machines may even read hand- 
written addresses. The Post Office Depart- 
ment already has given Intelligent Machines 
Research Corp., of Alexandria, Va., a contract 
to develop such a reader. 

Thus the technological revolution in the 
postal system is at last gathering some mo- 
mentum. This “conventional” moderniza- 
tion is going ahead regardless of the fate of 
the more futuristic “fax mail” plan. This 
plan involves sending letters from coast to 
coast almost instantaneuosly by facsimile 
transmission, in which an electronic device 
“reads” a letter, flashes the image to a re- 
ceiver by wire or radio, then reproduces the 
image on paper. And, after 11 years, the 
limited mechanization actually accomplished 
is finally beginning to pay a few dividends, 
in terms of savings of money and manpower 
and increased mail-handling capacity. 

The ultimate goal, in theory, is nothing 
less than full, untouched-by-human-hand 
automation within each postal office. “We 
want a system,” says one researcher, “into 
which you dump a sack of mail at one end 
and have it come out pouched for dispatch 
at the other.” 


This bold aim may someday affect the 
letterwriter in surprising ways. As some 
high Government officials envision things, 
the Post Office may eventually encourage the 
use of a standard-size envelope, easily man- 
ageable by machine, by offering senders some 
sort of a discount. The traditional form of 
address may vanish in favor of a series of 
code numbers, something like today’s way 
of long-distance telephone dialing; postal 
zone numbers may be just the start of such 
@ system. 

COPING WITH GREATER VOLUME 


The need for action is certainly compelling. 
Apart from any hopes for automation-born 
economies, Officials say modernization is a 
necessity to keep the postal system from be- 
ing engulfed in future tidal waves of mail. 
Within the next 25 years the annual volume 
is expected to double the 66 billion pieces of 
mail calculated for the fiscal year ending this 
June. On top of the impact of population 
increases, “higher living standards,” it’s pre- 
dicted, will lift the per capita flow above this 
year’s 370 pieces. 

So far, the massive mechanization job is 
only beginning. Exactly four of the all- 
important electronic sorting machines are, 
or soon will be, on duty—two of them here 
in Washington, one in Detroit and one in 
Postmaster General Summerfield’s home- 
town of Flint, Mich. Seven more are on 
order from Detroit’s Burroughs Corp. for 
late-summer delivery. The first real model 
of postal mechanical efficien¢y—a new $15.5 
million Providence, R. I., Post Office that 
was planned from scratch for automation— 
will open next fall. 

Even in planning, crucial gaps remain. 
Still lacking, for instance, is a device to col- 
lect letters from individual city bins after 
sorting; clerks must pick them out and put 
them in pouches. The ultimate of full 
automation may never come, anyway. “How 
do you ‘machine’ a box of baby chicks?” 
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asks the Post Office Department’s research 
and engineering chief, Wade Plummer. 

Yet some signs of success can now be 
glimpsed. The main Washington Post Of- 
fice was largely modernized last year, at a 
cost of $3.7 million. The biggest single im- 
provement was a conveyor system not unlike 
those long common in food-processing 
plants. Result: In last December’s Christ- 
mas rush, the Washington Post Office han- 
dled 337 million pieces of mail, a 16 percent 
increase over the like 1958 period, with 
slightly fewer man-hours, Each year, mod- 
ernization is supposed to chip about $370,000 
off the $35 million annual cost of operating 
the capital’s main postal building. 

A simple conveyor system for mail trans- 
port in the Detroit office has yielded an 
annual saving of $173,696 on a budget of 
$40 million. 

Postal modernization really began in 
1949. In the fiscal year ended on June 30 
of that year, the research hunt for new 
methods and machines began to toddle along 
on a mere $49,000. This fiscal year, research 
spending is expected to total $11.5 million. 
As machines have been developed, capital 
expenditures have climbed—from under $13 
million in the year ended in mid-1949 to 
over $142 million this fiscal year. 


REPLACING TRUCKS 


But up to now, much modernization 
money has gone for such workaday needs as 
replacement of the truck fleet and refurbish- 
ing of old buildings. Less than $40 million 
has actually been spent on the research pro- 
gram since 1949. 

Now some 165 Post Office Department engi- 
neers and about 150 private engineers work- 
ing under Government contracts have taken 
over the upper floors of the Deportment’s 
building here. Another 160 engineers and 
researchers are working at postal installa- 
tions around the country. Together, they 
guide the Department’s research and the ef- 
forts of about three dozen cooperating com- 
panies, including International Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Rabinow Engineer- 
ing Corp., Farrington Manufacturing Co., 
and Jervis B. Webb Co. 

For a glimpse of the postal future, follow 
the mail through Washington’s main post 
Office, as it is and as it will be. At present, 
mail collected from all over the Capital is 
dumped on a moving belt where a crew of 
clerks feverishly try to cull out all mail 
that is not first class: Publications, advertis- 
ing matter, packages. The ideal result would 
be a flow of letters ready for canceling. Ac- 
tually, considerable non-first-class mail gets 
by the clerks. 

This imperfect, man-power-eating effort 
will soon be taken over by a culling machine. 
Mixed mail will first be dropped on a wide, 
fiat, moving belt which shakes it into a level 
layer. This layer of mail then tumbles into 
another belt which slopes at the sides. Let- 
ters will slide down the slopes through 
letter-size slots onto other belts which whip 
them to a stacking mechanism. Packages, 
too large to pass through the letter slots, 
fall off the belt into a special hopper. 


BUNDLES FOR CANCELING 


Today, hand-culled first-class mail is 
dumped on tables where women clerks 
square it into little bundles for canceling. 
Then the facer-canceler takes over. This 
machine, a product of Pitney-Bowes, elec- 
tronically scans each envelope to find the 
stamp and then positions the letter before 
a die that applies the postmark. Canceled 
envelopes streak out at a rate of more than 
30,000 an hour. 

Once canceled, letters are sorted in the 
Washington Post Office either by hand or by 
machine; a sorter made by Bell Telephone 
Manufacturing Co., and 1.T. & T. subsidiary, 
went on duty here in 1958. Letters move one 
by one, address side up, before six operators 
at Keyboards. The operators strike keys caus- 
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ing the letters to drop into small bins corre- 
sponding to 300 destination cities.. A typical 
rate: 55 letters a minute. In speed alone, 
the machine can outdo a half-dozen hand 
sorters by some 27 percent, and the hand 
sorters can handle no more than 84 destina- 
tions. 

New sorting machines seating 12 operators 
apiece have been ordered from Burroughs 
Corp. and Cadillac Gage Co., a subsidiary of 
Detroit’s Ex-Cell-O Corp. They will, nat- 
urally, roughly double the capacity of the 
six-seaters. Even then, the speed of sorting 
will still be limited by the operator’s read- 
ing speed. Once magnetic ink coding is per- 
fected, however, sorting speed will be limited 
only by the machine’s own velocity. 

Packages present special mechanization 
problems. Once pulled from other mail, 
they’re sorted in the Washington Post Office 
by a complex two-story machine developed 
by Detroit's Jervis B. Webb Co. From a con- 
veyor belt, the parcels are deposited on trays 
riding around on the edge of a second belt, 
something like passengers on a merry-go- 
round, Just before, say a Chicago-bound 

reaches a tray, an operator at a key- 
board reads its address and taps out, elec- 
tronically, instructions that tell the tray 
when to tilt and spill off its package. When 
the merry-go-round has brought the tray 
around to the right spot, the tray dumps the 
package down a chute to a mail sack destined 
for Chicago. 

At best, old structures like the Washing- 
ton Post Office are poorly suited for mod- 
ern machines. The goal is custom-tailored 
buildings like Project Turnkey, the new post 
office rising at Providence. It will be a long, 
one-story structure, without the columns 
that interfere with placement of machines, 
to provide something like a continuous flow 
of mail. 

The project is being handled entirely by 
an L.T. & T. subsidiary called Intelex Corp. 
Turnkey is to be capable of handling from 
1.5 million to 2 million pieces of mail a day, 
about 50 percent more than Providence’s 
main post office can manage now. 

Beyond Turnkey lies Project Gateway, a 
plan to build at Oakland, Calif., the most 
modern postal facility possible. The design 
contractor is Food Machinery & Chemical. 
Rollin Barnard, Assistant Postmaster General 
for facilities, says: ‘Almost all the equipment 


to go into Gateway has yet to be invented.” . 





Farm Labor and Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, March 28, the New York Times 
printed a stirring editorial on the Amer- 
ican farm laborers. In the last session, 
with my colleague from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc], I introduced S. 1778, a bill to 
provide for registration of crewleaders. 
This bill was introduced at the request 
of Secretary of Labor Mitchell. The 
measure would require that the approx- 
imately 10,000 crewleaders involved in 
migratory agricultural employment file 
information regarding conduct and 
methods of operation on the job, their 
financial responsibility, transportation, 
wage arrangements, housing, and other 
working conditions concerning 
workers in each crew. 

This and other similar measures are 
under consideration by a Senate Sub- 
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committee on Migratory Labor under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey {[Mr. WILLiaMs]. 

The Department of Labor feels S. 1778 
would be extremely helpful in checking 
the exploitation and abuse of our migra- 
tory agricultural workers. 

I am pleased to see that the New York 
Times paid a well-deserved tribute to 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell’s leadership 
in a very important field of American 
labor, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial which paid that trib- 
ute printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Farm LaBoR AND CONGRESS 


It is difficult to conceive of a more help- 
less group, in terms of economic and politi- 
cal power, than the roughly half million 
migratory farmworkers in this country. 
Their labor, usually performed with bent 
back under a broiling sun, is likely to be 
unpleasant and physically taxing. Yet they 
are among the poorest paid persons in our 
society, have less Government protection 
than any other significant group of our wage 
earners, and—since they have no effective 
unions and usually cannot meet residence 
requirements for voting—are almost totally 
incapable of defending their own interests. 

Moreover, in some areas: of the country 
the wages and working conditions of these 
workers are depressed by competition from 
Mexican workers imported annually with the 
sponsorship of our Federal Government. 
Their employers, on the other hand, are 
typically prosperous and _ well-organized 
farmers who exert effective pressure on their 
own behalf in the marketplace and before 
Government agencies. 

A House subcommittee headed by Repre- 
sentive E, E. GaTHIncs is currently holding 
hearings on a bill to extend beyond June 30, 
1961, the present program of importing Mexi- 
can farmworkers. These hearings last week 
developed into a crucial battle between those 
religious and other groups concerned with 
helping. the most helpless workers in our 
society and groups of employing farmers 
who approach the problem from the point 
of view of minimizing their labor costs and 
maximizing their profit. Unfortunately, the 
subcommittee has been showing more sym- 
pathy for the representatives of the strong 
than for those who plead for the weak. 

To his credit, Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell has been providing leadership for 
those who believe that American farm labor- 
ers deserve the same protection as Americans 
who work in any other occupation. Secre- 
tary Mitchell is scheduled to testify before 
the subcommittee this week. It is to be 
hoped that he will persist in his advocacy of 
@ square deal for the migrants. And it is 
to be hoped, too, that Representative 
GaTHINGs and his colleagues will understand 
that the situation of these workers is a blot 
upon our Nation and needs to be improved, 
not further depressed. 





Giving Americans Longer Life 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, when 
I retire from the Congress next Jan- 
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uary, after 37 years of service on Cap- 
itol Hill, I shall do some writing. Among 
the Congressmen I must remember is 
Joun Focarty, of Rhode Island, who in 
his 20 years in the House has become 
our country’s greatest legislative author- 
ity in the matter of Government funds 
for medical research. 

Our United States now leads the world 
in providing funds to knock out the 
dread disease killers of mankind. This 
is due in large part to this young cru- 
sader whose first speech in the House 
I shall never forget. JoHN FoGarty and 
I came into the House together in Jan- 


uary 1941. Early in the session he arose 


to make a brief appeal for support of 
a humanitarian cause and I heard him 
begin with these words: 

Mr. Speaker, less than 3 months ago I was 
laying brick in the streets of my home city 
of Providence. I have my AFL bricklayers’ 
local card in my pocket * * *, 


Let the following article from the Pas- 
saic (N.J.) Herald-News of March 239, 
1960, tell more of the Fogarty story: 
GIvING AMERICANS LONGER Lire—THAT’S 

CONGRESSMAN FoOGARTY’s MISSION 


(By Don Oberdorfer) 


WaASHINGTON.—This year, for the first time, 
more than half of all the medical research in 
this country is financed by the Federal 
Government. 

In this milestone year, researchers are 
getting Federal dollars to study such things 
as the circulatory system of the octopus 
($24,292) and the effect on mealworm beetles 
of the age of their parents ($9,884). 

Federal employees at the Government’s 
Rocky Mountain lab have succeeded for the 
first time in giving encephalitis to garter 
snakes. 

And Federal health officers have just in- 
formed Congress about special studies of 
influenza in an isolated Bering Sea com- 
munity, @ mumps epidemic in an Eskimo 
colony and rare eye disorder troubling 
Indians in Halifax County, N.C. 

Some of these studies may sound silly, but 
one of them may save your life. 

For example, the officials in charge say the 
octopus data may be important in human 
heart research. 

Snakes are now believed to be passive 
carriers of encephalitis, which killed 21 peo- 
ple recently in New Jersey. And epidemics 
in isolated places offer unusual chances to 
determine just how a disease spreads. 

Sucb projects as these, plus more am- 
bitious and expensive studies in cancer, 
heart and other fields, have helped produce 
an important advance: 

An American baby boy born in 1940 could 
expect to live 61 years. By 1957, medical 
progress had added 5 years to his expected 
life. 

This is deeply satisfying to Representative 
JOHN Focarty, Democrat, of Rhode Island, 
a 47-year-old former ' bricklayer who is the 
man most responsible for the Government’s 
booming medical research program. 

This is his 11th year as chairman of the 
House subcommittee in charge of health ap- 
propriations. He has lectured, wheedled 
and coaxed reluctant administrators and his 
fellows in Congress™into higher and higher 
appropriations for medical research. 

“When I came to the committee I found 
the Federal Government was spending only 
$2 million a year for medical research, but 
that $100 million was being spent for agri- 
culture studies to find out what kills plants 
and animals,” FoGarty says. 

This year the Federal Government is 
spending an estimated $376 million for med- 
ical research, double the amount of just 3 
years ago. 


_ All U.S, private medical research is officially 
estimated to total $335 million this year. 

This includes the research spending of 
private industry (mainly drugs), the States, 
foundations and voluntary health drives. 

The private research has been growing 
rapidly, too. 

Focarty expects the Federal total to con- 
tinue to rise, and is pushing a new appro- 
priations bill to beef up the Federal effort. 

The increase in Federal research impor- 
tance doesn’t bother Focarty. “Somebody 
has to do these things. ee tee 
they are just not being done 

When Focarry discovers such a situation, 
things often happen fast. 

He learned at a meeting in his home State 
6 years ago about the need for research to 
help mentally retarded children, 

“I found out there was virtually no Fed- 
eral research program, We gave them $750,- 
000 for the first year and told the doctors 
to go to work,” he recalls. 

This year’s program: $11 million for study 
of mental retardation and related disorders. 
Outlook for next year: An increase from 
Focarty’s committee. 

The Federal money has played a major 
role in advances in this field. Several types 
of mental retardation can now be prevented. 


As the Focarty era rolis along, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health plan to acquire 
a new farm for the experimental animals 
so important to medical knowledge. 

The expected “population” in 5 years: 
200,000 mice, rats, guinea pigs, and rabbits; 
1,500 monkeys; 1,000 cats and dogs, and 
colonies of : Ja: and marmosets, 
all used to extend human lifé in the ever- 
increasing Federal research program. 





Operation of Soil Bank in Wisconsin 


CEERI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the chal- 
lenge of finding a lasting solution to our 
problems in agriculture, I believe, still 
hinges upon the adoption of a realistic 
program for creating a supply-demand 
balance of farm commodities. 

We realize, of course, that gearing 
production to achieving a national con- 
sumption-utilization goal is difficult— 
particularly when the production plant 
is owned and operated, for the most part, 
by millions of independent farmers 
across the country. On .a voluntary 
basis, the farmer would find it difficult, 
to say the least, to proportionately gear 
production to the national volume of 
consumption-utilization. 

Despite these difficulties, however, T 


believe that we must, in the interests of 


the farm and overall economy, continue 
efforts to achieve a supply-demand bal- 
ance. 

Meanwhile, it is necessary to keep 
chopping away at surpluses, crops, and 
production. 

As we know, a major program, designed 
to take cropland cut of production, of 
course, has been the conservation re- 
serve of the soil bank. 

According to estimates, the conserva- 
tion reserve will take about 28 million 
acres out of production in 1960. 
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Overall, the program has two major 
purposes: First, reduction of crop out- 
puts, particularly in heavy surplus com- 
modities; and second, conserving the 
soil for future needs of the ever-expand- 
ing population of our Nation. 

The conservation practices, also, in- 
volve tree plantings, under 10-year con- 
tracts, currently including nearly 2 mil- 
lion acres. 

However, this program, alone, cannot 
be expected to solve the surplus crop 


program. 

Nevertheless, it is making some head- 
way toward reducing surplus crops at a 
substantially lesser cost than the price 
support program. 

Recently, Thomas A. Hamilton, an out- 
standing agriculturist of Wisconsin, who 
is administrator of the soil bank, re- 


viewed the impact of the soil bank upon - 


our Badger State. In addition to reduc- 
tion of crops normally in surplus, Mr. 
Hamilton feels that the program is also 
reducing dairy herds—thus making a 
‘contribution also toward a supply-de- 
mand balance in milk production. 

Reflecting the operation of a program 
upon which Congress soon must make 
decisions, I ask unanimous consent to 
have an article from the Wisconsin 
State Journal outlining Mr. Hamilton’s 
views, as well as a fact sheet from the 
Department of Agriculture on the scope 
of the conservation reserve of the soil 
bank, printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wisconsin State Journal, Mar. 25, 
1960] 

Som Bank Hetps Stare, U.S. OrriciaL, Says 
HERE , 


(By Robert C. Bjorklund) 

The top administrator of the Nation’s soil 
bank program said here Thursday afternoon 
that the program of taking land out of pro- 
duction has helped reduce dairy cow num- 
bers in Wisconsin. 

Thomas A. Hamilton, the Westfield farmer 
who moved to the Washington post 3 years 
ago, said it was his personal belief that the 
high number of whole farm units put into 
the soil bank’s conservation reserve resulted 
in the sale of producing herds. 

Hamilton spoke at the 48th annual meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Livestock Breeders 
Association at the East Side Businessmen’s 
Association clubhouse. 

He made frequent references to unfriendly 
press reports on the soil bank, but noted 
that for every dollar invested to remove crop- 
land from production has resulted in a $2 
to $6 reduction in crops, most of it surplus. 

PAYMENTS NOT LARGE 

While numerous press reports emphasize 
that only big farmers get any benefit from 
the program, the payments per farm for the 
300,000 farmers in the program are not large, 
he asserted. 

“Last year about 22.4 million acres of pro- 
ductive cropland was put into the soil bank’s 
conservation reserve at an average payment 
of $11.50 per acre,” he continued 

Hamilton said that out in the Great Plains 
where wheatlands were opened because of 
the pressure of wartime production, 8 m‘'- 
lion acres of that land had been returned 
to native grasses. 

“We count that as a real achievement and 
sooner or later that achievement will be 


recognized,” he declared. 
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In the old cotton country of the south- 
eastern United States, soil bank lands are go- 
ing into trees and, because of rapid growth, 
pulpwood harvests can be made in 12 to 15 
years, Hamilton told his audience of more 
than 100 persons. 

He said that the wildlife aspects of the 
soil bank were an extra dividend and the 
program had gained the support of major 
wildlife organizations. 

The association honored three men for 
their contributions to the livestock indus- 
try. Plaques were presented to Nick May, 
Mineral Point, pioneer cattle feeder and An- 
gus breeder; Ralph Reynolds, Lodi, top Short- 
horn breeder and judge; and Lewis C. French, 
Milwaukee, retired Milwaukee Journal farm 
writer. 

Rex Whitmore, Burlington, was reelected 
association president. T. J. Griswold, Liv- 
ingston, was picked as a new director and 
vice president; and Ralph Wilson, Burling- 
ton, elected new director and treasurer. 

Other new directors picked were Otto 
Johnson, Rio; and Glenn Richards, Lodi. 

The association is composed of beef, swine, 
and sheep breeders in the State and is 
sponsor of the junior livestock shows. 

Some Facts Asovut THE CONSERVATION RE- 
SERVE OF THE Som BaNnkK 


The conservation reserve of the soil bank 
is a program in which farmers voluntarily 
sign contracts with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to retire general cropland from 
production and devote it to conservation 
uses. The contracts provide that the USDA 
will make an annual paymens to the con- 
tract signer and will assist in establishing 
the conservation use on the land. 

During the 1959 crop season about 22.5 
million acres of cropland on nearly 250,000 
farms were under conservation reserve con- 
tracts. About 5 million new contract acres 
are expected to be added during the current 
signup period, bringing the total acreage 
for 1960 to around 27.5 million acres. 

Conservation reserve contracts may be for 
8 to 10 years, depending upon the conserva- 
tion use to be established on the land and 
the wishes of the farmer. Land on which 
there is an acceptable vegetative cover at the 
time it is placed under the program may 
be contracted for 3 to 10 years. Land on 
which a vegetative cover (grass, legume 
or a grass-legume combination) is to be 
established may be contracted for a 5- to 
10-year period. If the contracted land is to 
be established in forest trees, the contract 
period must be for 10 years. Land on which 
ponds, or other water-impounding practices, 
or wildlife cover is to be established may be 
contracted for periods of 5 to 10 years 

Grass cover is being established or main- 
tained on 20.4 million acres—15.4 million 
new acres planted and 5 million acres to be 
maintained. The Great Plains area of 422 
counties accounts for 7.7 million acres being 
planted to grass. 

Trees and shrubs are being established on 
18 million acres of conservation reserve 
land. Forest tree cover is particularly pop- 
ular in the Southeastern and the Great 
Lakes States. 

Plantings of cover, especially for the bene- 
fit of wildlife, are established on 212,000 
acres of conservation reserve land. These 
plantings include shrubs that provide pro- 
tective cover and also shrubs that produce 
seed for feed. In addition, there are also 
general benefits to wildlife from forest plant- 
ings and grass cover being established on 
conservation reserve land, 

Ponds and other water-impounding struc- 
tures to be built on conservation reserve 
land total 6,800, covering 26,600 acres. These 
structures impound water for fish, waterfowl, 
and other wildlife. 

Of the 22.5 million acres of cropland in 
the conservation reserve during 1959, 66 
percent (14,766,000 acres) is on farms on 
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which all the eligible land has becn placed 
in the program. Since all the crop-pro- 
ducing land has been taken out of produc- 
tion on these farms, the production ad- 
justment accomplished cannot be offset by 
more intensive crop production on other 
land on the same farm. 

The farms on which all the eligible land 
(14,766,000 acres) has been placed under 
conservation reserve contracts retired from 
production 1.8 million wheat-allotment 
acres, 439,000 cotton-allotment acres, 57,780 
peanut-allotment acres, 7,650 tobacco-allot- 
ment acres, and 4,860 rice-allotment acres. 
In addition, these f took out of pro- 
duction 905,000 acres which were assigned 
as corn-allotment acres in 1958, 





White House Conference on Dependent 
Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, this year 
will mark the 50th anniversary of the 
First White House Conference on De- 
pendent Children which was called by 
President Theodore Roosevelt in 1909. 

This anniversary provides an opportu- 
nity to recall the contributions to Amer- 
ican social work of one of the men se- 
lected by President Roosevelt to be a 
vice chairman of the 1909 conference, 
the late Thomas M. Mulry, of New York 
City, who was the maternal grandfather 
of our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Mona- 
GAN]. 

Mr. Mulry was an unusual man. He 
was a banker and at his death was pres- 
ident of the Emigrant Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank in New York City. He was 
also a devoted and unselfish worker in 
charitable causes, devoting the major 
portion of his efforts to the cause of 
Catholic charities in general and the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society in particular. 

This society was and is devoted to aid- 
ing the poor and the unfortunate and 
Mr. Mulry from the days of his youth 
gave his principal efforts to the success 
of this organization. So successful were 
his labors that he rose to become na- 
tional president of the society and for his 
efforts was made a Knight of St. Gregory, 
was given an honorary degree of doctor 
of laws by Catholic University, and was 
awarded the famous Laetare Medal by 
the University of Notre Dame. 

In a time when publicly financed wel- 
fare institutions had scarcely begun to 
develop, Mr. Mulry did yeoman work 
in developing cooperation between the 
many private charitable organizations 
which had hitherto pursued their inde- 
pendent courses. He worked for and 
developed joint efforts by groups of dif- 
fering religions and between religious 
and nonsectarian societies. He was @ 
leading figure in the movement to re- 
move dependent children from the alms 
houses to which they were then sent, to 
proper child-caring institutions. 
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Mr. Mulry was one of the founders of 
the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities and one of the organizers of 
the New York State Conference of 
Charities and Corrections. He served 
as a member of the Conference of 
Charities of the City of New York, the 
Charity Organization Society, the State 
Board of Charities and the Commission 
of Public Hospitals of the City of New 
York. He was one of the moving spirits 
in the founding of the School of Social 
Science and Fordham University where 
his brother, Rev. Joseph A. Mulry, 8.J., 
was president. 

Mr. Mulry was essentially a simple 
man. He was a man of strong religious 
faith and of exemplary life. He and his 
talented wife, who was a graduate of 
Hunter College and an accomplished 
linguist, were the parents of 13 chil- 
dren. Mr. Mulry served his God in 
serving his fellow man and his interest 
_ ‘was ever given to those who were least 
fortunate and least influential—the out- 
cast children. 

Mr. Mulry’s life and accomplishments 
are in the best American tradition. 
They set a high standard of perform- 
ance for those who come after him in 
the field of social service and this anni- 
versary of the conference which he 
helped to organize is an appropriate 
time to recall them to mind. 








Mrs. Eric H. Schwartze: A Life Dedicated 
To Service Through Mary Eleanor 
Brackenridge Clubs; Public Benefac- 
tions of Mary Eleanor Brackenridge 
and Col. John Brackenridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
recently was my honor and privilege to 
speak to members of the National Mary 
Eleanor Brackenridge Club of Washing- 
ton, D.C., at their annual international 
friendship day luncheon. 

Meeting with this group was of special 
significance to me and my wife, Opal, 
for both of us have long recognized and 
respected the inspiring influence of the 
great Brackenridge family of Texas on 
education in our State, and in encourag- 
ing international friendship among peo- 
ples of the world. 

All of us know that we have gotten to 
a point in history where international 
friendship and-~ understanding is no 
longer only a desirable state of affairs 
but has become an absolute necessity. 
In this age of speed beyond the sound 
barrier and awesome atomic power, we 
must learn to live together or else run 





_ the very real risk of annihilating life 


as we know it. 

Mary Eleanor Brackenridge was a 
member of the original board of regents 
of Texas Women’s University and 
remained a member until her death, a 
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period of a score of years. Mary Eleanor 
Brackenridge was responsible for so 
many benefactions that space will not 
permit their enumeration here. Her dis- 
tinguished brother, Col. John Bracken- 
ridge, donated Brackenridge Hall, in 
which I resided as a student to the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and served it as a regent 
for nearly a quarter of a century. One 
of the leaders in the National Mary 
Eleanor Brackenridge Club of Washing- 
ton, D.C., is a former Texan, Mrs. Eric H, 
Schwartze, widow of a noted doctor. 
Recently one of Washington’s best 
known and respected columnists, Texas 
Easley of the Associated Press, devoted 
one of his “Texans in Washington” col- 
umns to the work of this kindly lady. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp Mr. Eas- 
ley’s column printed in the February 28, 
1960, edition of the Moore County News, 
Dumas, Tex., under the heading “Brack- 
enridge Has Special Meaning for Noted 
Widow.” 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BRACKENRIDGE Has SPECIAL MEANING FOR 
NoTzep Winow 
(By Tex Easley) 

WASHINGTON—The name _ Brackenridge, 
known to countless thousands who have 
strolled through San Antonio’s famed Brack- 
enridge Park, has a deep significance for Mrs. 
Eric H. Schwartze, 75-year-old widow of 
@ noted doctor. 

She has dedicated a lifetime to perpetu- 
ating the memory of M. Eleanor Bracken- 
ridge, and in doing so has spread a bit of 
good will among many peoples throughout a 
troubled world. 

Her. inspiration stemmed from financial 
aid received as a student at old C.I.A. Col- 
lege for Women in Denton more than a half 
century ago. The aid came from one of the 
scholarships established by Miss Mary Elea-~ 
nor Brackenridge. Miss Brackenridge, whose 
family gave the park to San Antonio, was a 
member of the C.I.A. board of regents. 

Upon leaving C.I.A. in 1910, the then An- 
nie Andrews taught high school English in 
Beaumont for 5 years, then went to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for advanced work. 

Soon she became Mrs. Eric H. Schwartze, 
wife of a physician and surgeon who did pio- 
neering cancer research after they moved to 
Washington in 1916. One of their two sons 
is Dr. Eric H. Schwartze, now a practicing 
physician in Waco. The other is Navy Cmdr. 
George Schwartze. 

Since she left college, Mrs. Schwartze has 
helped organize many M. Brackenridge clubs 
over the country, all dedicated to setting up 
scholarships for international student ex- 
changes. 

Each year on March 7 these clubs observe 
“Friendship Day” in honor of the birth of 
Miss Brackenridge. She was born March 7, 
1837 and died in 1924, just short of her 88th 
birthday. 

The National M. Eleanor Brackenridge 
Club will celebrate the occasion here 2 days 
early this year. Senator RaLpm YARBOROUGH, 
Democrat, Texas, is the scheduled speaker at 
@ luncheon gathering. Representatives of 
the Brazilian and some other embassies are 
expected to attend, 

In some years the Voice of America makes 
a@ recording of the annual “Friendship Day” 
talks and broadcasts them to various parts 
of the world. 

Mrs. Schwartze, born in Big Spring, where 
her father, Tom Andrews, was the first prose- 
cuting attorney, lives in a home overlooking 
the Potomac River. 
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She spends her spare time delving into 
historical matters—she’s a member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Recently she learned that in the building 
of a sprawling new hospital on the old Sol- 
diers’ Home grounds here, a few graves in 
an old cemetery had to be moved. 

See ce tend eee ae 
father of Miss Eleanor Brackenridge. 
in 1769, be arta Saige Geeelarhation ames 
ister to hold a pastorate in the District of 
Columbia and he also served as a chaplain 
in Congress. 

In her research, Mrs. Schwartze learned 
that Rev. John Brackenridge as a boy 
had seen his mother and father and. sister 
slaughtered by Indians in a remote Pennsyl- 
vania community. His son, John Adams 
Brackenridge, the father of Miss Eleanor, 
moved to Jackson County, Tex., just before 
the Civil War and died soon thereafter. 
The family then moved to San Antonio. 





Why I Am Proud To Be an American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E, BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 
Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 





ican Legion is responsible for many - 


praiseworthy patriotic activities. Among 
these is an annual essay contest for high- 
school students, From the State of Ohio, 
12 winners are selected and awarded a 
trip to Washington, D.C., and I am proud 
to say that one of these this year is from 
the district I represent. I think the 
words written by this young lady, Miss 
Lorena Seebach, a 10th-grade student 
from Forest, Ohio, are well worth re- 
cording and calling to the attention of 
all my colleagues in Congress. Miss 
Seebach speaks for me and I am sure 
millions of our citizens when she tells 
us “Why I Am Proud To Be an Ameri- 
can’: 
Wuy I Am Provup To Be AN AMERICAN 
(By Lorena Seebach) 
Why am I proud to be an American? 


citizen many reasons to be proud, 

Our American heritage is something of 
which every citizen can justly be proud. 
Our Nation was made by its people. Not 


tioned in history, have built a great Nation. 
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many of the other problems which have 
plagued people from the beginning of time. 
It is this freedom and this idea of a grow- 
ing freedom that is the promise of America. 

As for government, we rely upon the 
ballot and the legislative hall to settle dif- 
ferences of opinion and not upon secret 
police and slave camps. Democracy was not 
built upon the supposition that we have to 
keep a close watch on the loyalty of our 
neighbors, Democracy was built on faith— 
faith in ourselves and faith in others. Free- 


i 


are barely opening. This new field of science 
will not be conquered except by men and 
women of free spirit and free mind. 

The moral and spiritual qualities which 
rise only in free people will fulfill the mean- 
ing of the word “American” and with them 
will come centuries of further greatness for 
our country. The future of America; in- 
deed, the future of the world 1s in our 
hands. It is our duty as the American citi- 
zens of today to give to the citizens of to- 
morrow a heritage of which they can also 
be proud, 





Regional Forester Connaughton Praised 
by California Paper 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, those of 
us who are in the public service are more 
often hit by criticism than by praise. It 
is therefore always gratifying to read a 
laudatory comment on the work of a 
public official. The Bakersfield Califor- 
nian recently gave some well deserved 
recognition to Mr. Charles E. Connaugh- 
ton, California’s regional forester. Ina 
March 14 editorial the paper calls atten- 
tion to Mr. Connaughton’s annual report 
and points out that “the soundness of 
the multiple-use concept of forest land 
management has been well demon- 
strated by Regional Forester Connaugh- 
ton and his force in the 17 national for- 
ests in California, which contain the 
major portion of the watershed, timber, 
mineral, recreation, and grazing lands in 
the State.” 

I want to congratulate Mr. Connaugh- 
ton and his staff on the success of their 
operation and to commend the Bakers- 
field Californian for its excellent edito- 
rial. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REGIONAL FORESTERS REPORT INTERESTING 

That 1959 was an extremely busy and pro- 
ductive year for the U.S. Forest Service in 
California is the point well emphasized and 
supported by the annual report of the re- 
gional forester, Charles E. Connaughton, 
whose administration has contributed much 
to the advancement of the State’s great re- 
sources in the national forests within its 
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The soundness of the multiple-use concept 
of forest land management has been well 
demonstrated in the development by Re- 
gional Forester Connaughton and his force 
in the 17 national forests in California, 
which contain the major portion of the 
watershed, timber, mineral, recreation, and 
grazing lands in the State. Upon the wise 
management and use of these lands depends 
the very existence of California’s population. 

Mr. Connaughton observes in his report 
that “the practical workability of the multi- 
ple use concept of National Forest adminis- 
tration is now being tested on a scale and 
to an intensity beyond anything we have 
experienced in times past. Wood, water, 
forage, recreation, scenery, habitat for fish 
and game will be provided to the maximum 
of the land capability on a sustained yield 
basis.” 

The mounting difficulties faced by the 
Service in accomplishing this objective are 
growing with the pace of population and the 


_concurrent burdens on the national forests, 


with conflicting interests providing added 
troubles; but the Service, holding fast to the 
concept outlined by the regional forester, has 
endeavored to adjust these conflicts so that 
the greatest good for the greatest number 
in the long run will prevail. In so doing, it 
deserves the steadfast and earnest support of 
the public. 

Mr. Connaughton also observes that the 
dilemma between present consumption and 
future use is ever with us. The new pro- 

for the national forests, made public 
during 1959, contains our best estimates of 
what provisions we think are necessary to 
help meet the needs of the Nation. Manage- 
ment must become progressively more in- 
tense and more adequately supported by re- 
search findings if the national forests are to 
keep pace with economic needs and national 
growth. 

California legislators in Congress have ex- 
pressed their warm support of this program, 
with enthusiastic support from their con- 
stitutents, and should be encouraged in per- 
sisting in their demands that the adminis- 
tration provide the forest service with the 
funds to do thé work. 

Forest areas were used in 1959 by an in- 
creasing number of persons for recreation, 
with millions going several times a year for 
hunting; fishing, riding, skiing, picnicking, 
camping, swimming, and other purposes. 
More than 13,500,000 visits were recorded 
in the national forests in California during 
the past year, amounting to 23,451,000 man 
days of use, according to the regional for- 
ester’s report. 

Flood control, soil and water surveys, 
brushland management, range revegetation, 
range analysis, timber sales and management, 
reforestation, fish and wildlife management, 
fire suppression and control, mineral exam- 
inations and many other phases of the Forest 
Service work are reported in the report sub- 
mitted by the regional forester to the people 
of California, and a study of it will reveal the 
high quality of work and dedicated devotion 
to duty that are to be found in the opera- 
tions of Mr. Connaughton and his force. 





Sgt. Alvin C. York Still a Hero— 
Still a Fighter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Sgt. Alvin 
C. York is one of America’s greatest liv- 
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ing war heroes. Perhaps no American 
fighting man ever displayed greater per- 
sonal courage or made a greater single- 
handed contribution to the country for 
which he fought than did Sergeant 
York—the greatest hero of World War I. 

Alvin York grew up in the hill country 
of Tennessee, near Jamestown, in Fen- 
tress County, which I have the honor to 
represent in the Congress. On return- 
ing from Europe and the battleground 
where he single-handedly killed 25 and 
captured 125 of the enemy, he received a 
befitting hero’s welcome. The Tennessee 
sergeant could have turned his war deeds 
into a huge fortune but rather than ac- 
cept the many glamorous offers which 
were urged upon him, Sergeant York 
chose to return to Fentress County and 
to settle on a small farm there and to 
make his contributions to his home 
community. 

He helped to start two schools in the 
community where he lived, and more 
than 20 years after the war, when he 
was convinced that the story of his life 
and military career would be treated 
with proper dignity, he sold his rights 
to the books written about him and 
consented to have his life story filmed. 
He gave the proceeds from the sale of 
these rights to one of the schools which 
he started—a Bible school for youth— 
York Institute. He has continued to live 
on his farm and enjoy the rural life 
which he had always known. After the 
sergeant had donated the money he re- 
ceived from the filming of his life story, 
the Internal Revenue Service asserted 
that he owed $85,442 in income taxes as 
a result of the movie, even though in 
other cases the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice has allowed capital gains tax and 
other benefits for those who have re- 
ceived sizable amounts from film rights 
or from books. 

Mr. Speaker, it should be pointed out 
that a rule or a law is not fair if it 
applies to one citizen and not to all 
citizens alike. I am informed that while 
Sergeant York was denied the right to 
count his income from the filming of 
his life story as capital gains President 
Eisenhower was allowed to count his in- 
come from the sale of his book, “Cru- 
sade in Europe,” as capital gains and 
thus pay much less in taxes than if 
counted as straight income. Here we 
have a law interpreted by Tax Bureau 
officials one way for a general of World 
War II and the same law interpreted 
in another way for a sergeant of World 
War I. 

Sergeant York has never been able to 
meet the demands of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service and his present financial 
status indicates that he will never be 
able to pay this back tax without selling 
his farm and perhaps bankrupting this 
citizen-soldier. He recently has been 
granted social security benefits. His in- 
come, I understand, includes $32 monthly 
social security benefits, a $60 monthly 
disability pension, and a $10 monthly 
payment as a Medal of Honor winner, 
plus a small income from his farm. 

Although stricken and ill and confined 
to bed and wheelchair, this great Ten- 
nessean is still bright, cheerful, and still 
a hero. : 2 
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Mr. Speaker, it should be made clear 
that neither Sergeant ‘York nor any 
member of his family has requested that 
I assist him in any. way and that my 
remarks on behalf of Sergeant York is 
entirely voluntary. Just as he requested 
no help in fighting the battles of World 
War I, he has requested no help in 
fighting the tax battles since his return. 
Others feel, however, that the Internal 
Revenue Bureau is unusually severe in 
handling his case. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, Inez 
Robb, a columnist for the Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers, has written a column 
pointing out Sergeant York’s present 
plight and urging that his so-called taxes 
should be forgiven. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this writing, which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News of March 29, 
last, be reproduced in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp. 

The article follows: 

SERGEANT YorK’s Taxes SHOULD BE FORGIVEN 
(By Inez Robb) 


It is with real sorrow that I read that Sgt. 
Alvin Cullum York, superhero of World War I, 
old and ill, has at last been forced by circum- 
stances to apply for such social security bene- 
fits as are due him as a self-employed farmer. 

For the past 6 years the sergeant, 72, has 
been bedfast, following a stroke. And it has 
been hard for him to farm the 400 acres in 
Fentress County, Tenn., given him by a grate- 
ful State when he returned from World War 
I, the outstanding popular hero of that con- 
flict. The Medal of Honor was tucked away 
in his luggage, and so were decorations from 
a half dozen other governments. 

Sergeant York became the darling of the 
Nation, as no man has since, with the possible 
exception of Charles A. Lindbergh. Single- 
handedly, the sergeant put a German ma- 
chinegun battalion out of action, killed 25 
of the enemy, captured 125 Germans and 
marched them back to the allied lines. 


RETURNED 


He returned from the war to a hero’s adula- 
tory welcome. On the pier to meet him was 
a@ covey of business representatives, waving 
fat contracts under his nose. The sergeant 
could have cashed in for a fortune if he had 
been willing to exploit his heroism. ‘The ser- 
geant said, with finality and the instinctive 
good taste that marks him, that his services 
to his country were not for sale. 

So the hero went back to the hill country 
of Tennessee to his old home in Fentress 
County. 

He made some money by occasional digni- 
fied lectures and by writing. With the pro- 
ceeds he started a school where the boys in 
the district would learn not only to read and 
write, but improved agricultural methods 
and the girls the latest in domestic science. 

And he started a second school, dear to 
his heart, a Bible school. Hollywood kept 
trying to buy his life story. But it was not 
until 1940-41, when he was convinced that 
the story would be treated with dignity, that 
he consented to its filming. And that is the 
juncture at which Sergeant York began hay- 
ing trouble with Uncle Sam. 

All the proceeds of the film about the 
man the late General Pershing described as 
“the greatest civilian soldier” in World War 
I were devoted by that civilian to his Bible 
school. He and his family continued to live 
with their usual simplicity on the farm. He 
was still unwilling to make money for him- 
self out of his service to his Government. 

But now Uncle Sam says the older sergeant 
Owes $85,442 in income taxes as a result of 
the movie. Like another ex-soldier, this 
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time of World War II, Joe Louis, the ser- 


‘geant just hasn’t got it. And now, he has 


applied for social security benefits 

I wish Uncle Sam could find it in his heart 
to forgive him his alleged tax indebtedness, 
a sum the Government doesn’t really need, 
and let the old hero end his days in peace 
and honor, 





Mass Transportation Facilities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr, Presi- 
dent, the crisis the people of New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and New York face in 
maintaining our mass transportation fa- 
cilities continues unabated. Very re- 
cently, I had an opportunity to meet 
with several commuter and municipal 
and county railroads in my State. 

Included in the group were former 
Mayor Thomas T. Taber of Madison, 
N.J., chairman of the Morris County 
Railroad Transportation © Association; 
Joseph Harrison, Newark attorney, who 
is counsel for the association; Mayor 
Edward Tiller of Garwood, chairman of 
the Mayors’ Committee of the Inter- 
Municipal Group for Better Rail Serv- 
ice; Augustus Dreier, counsel of that 
group, and F. T. Richardson of Mend- 
ham, vice chairman of the Morris 
County Railroad Transportation Asso- 
ciation. 

At the meeting I proposed, and the 
group agreed, that the U.S. Senate 
should undertake a friendly inquiry into 
the reasons why the Port of New York 
Authority has found it impossible, to 
date, to undertake any role in solving 
our mass transportation problem. 

The purpose of such an inquiry, which, 
I hope, could be undertaken by the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee, would be to 
Place on the public record steps which 
might be taken both by the railroads and 
the port authority to get this job done. 
Under no circumstances would such an 
inquiry be a punitive one, and for this 
reason, I believe the port authority would 
welcome the opportunity-to air its views. 

Subsequent to our meeting, I received 
resolutions from the executive committee 
of the Morris County Railroad Trans- 
portation Association and the Inter- 
Municipal Group for Better Rail Service, 
both of which I ask unanimous consent 
to be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


.RESOLUTION OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Morris COUNTY RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 
ASSOCIATION, ADOPTED MarcH 24, 1960 


Whereas the residents of Morris County, 
NJ., are dependent on suburban railroad 
passenger service because of the distance to 
New York; the highway congestion; and for 
other economic and social necessities; and 
today these taxpayers are faced by the 
threat of the discontinuance of this essen- 
tial public transportation service unless the 
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existing inequities and discriminatory prac- 
tices against the railroads performing this 
needed service are ended and without fur- 
ther delay; and 

Whereas the existing inequities and dis- 
criminatory practices have caused the rail- 
roads a great loss of revenue because of the 
fact that competitors have been able to take 
much freight and passenger traffic from the 
railroads, due to the modern, tax-free fa- 
cilities and services for their use 
by the Port of New York Authority, which 
has done nothing comparable or of benefit 
to the injured railroads; and 

Whereas the original bi-State pact which 
created the Port of New York Authority, 
and subsequent legislation relating to that 
body, all of which were approved by the 
Congress of the United States, have, among 
other matters, charged the said Port of New 
York Authority with the a of ein 
improving, coordinating, and 
use of the existing facilities, susie ton and 
services of the railroads which are located 
in the area, but to date the Port of New 
York Authority has failed to take construc- 
tive action to comply with the legislative 
mandate; and 

Whereas it appears that the failure to 
do so is in a large measure due to a lack 


of desire, both by the Port of New York . 


Authority and by the railroads in the area, 
to get together, to cooperate, and to work 
harmoniously and constructively for the de- 
sired objectives; and 

Whereas the presently existing lack of co- 
operation between the Port of New York 
Authority and the railroads, is contrary to 
the national and public interest, and. should 
not be permitted to continue: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Executive Committee of 
the Morris County Railroad Transportation 
Association, That inasmuch as the original 
bi-State pact, and the proper development 
of the port of New York, including the rail- 
road freight and passenger facilities and 
services within the port district are matters 
of great importance to the United States of 
America, we do respectfully request our 
US. Senators, the Honorable Ciirrorp P. 
Case and the Honorable Harrison A. WiL- 
LIaMs, JR., and our 14 Representatives, Mem~ 
bers of the House of Representatives, to initi- 
ate the action necessary to hold a public 
hearing in Washington, for the purpose of 
ascertaining and getting on the record the 
specific reasons of the Port of New York 
Authority for its failure to comply with 
the mandate contained in the bi-State pact, 
and subsequent legislation requiring it to 
work for the development and improvement 
of existing railroad facilities and services 
within the port district, and be it further 

Resolved, That the railroads operating 
within the port district be asked to attend 
the hearing, and there give their reasons 
for any failure to cooperate wholeheartedly 
with the Port of New York Authority in 
seeking to achieve these desirable objectives, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That since this matter is of 
grave importance to the national as well as 
public interest, that the hearing be held as 
expeditiously as possible, and that interested 
official or public groups be invited to attend. 

THomas T. TABER, 
Chairman, 


JOHN H, ZIEGLER, 
Secretary. 


Attest: 


RESOLUTION OF INTERMUNICIPAL GROUP FOR 
Betrer Rat. SERVICE ADOPTED - 
Whereas the municipalities of Union, Som- 
erset, and Middlesex Counties, their residents 
and taxpayers are confronted. with an in- 
creasingly serious threat of loss of passenger 
rail service unless certain inequities and dis- 
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criminatory treatment under which railroads 
now operate and compete with other forms 
of subsidized transportation are remedied 
without delay; ana~ 

Whereas the Port of New York Authority 
was charged by the original compact between 
the States of New York and New Jersey and 
the enabling legislation adopted by the leg- 
islatures of both States and approved by 
the Congress of the United States with the 
duty, function, and purpose of promoting the 
development of passenger and freight rail 
service as well as other means of transpor- 
tation; and 

Whereas, according to charges and claims 
made by the Port Authority, it has made 
numerous efforts and advanced many pro- 
posals to the railroads serving the New Jer- 
sey-New York area for more efficient and 
economic operation during the past 28 years 
all of which have been rejected or frustrated 
by said railroads; and 

Whereas the railroads serving the New 


Jersey-New York area have on numerous - 


occasions Charged and claimed that the Port 
Authority has failed to cooperate with or 
assist the rail carriers but, in fact, has in 
many ways aided competing forms of trans- 
portation, to wit, busses, trucks, and air- 
lines; and 

Whereas the lack of cooperation between 
the Port Authority, which has demonstrated 
its constructive capacity in the promotion, 
development, and operation of transporta- 
tion facilities other than rail, and the rail- 
roads, whose existence depends on their en- 
terprise and capacity to carry out their func- 
tions and duties in meeting transportation 
needs, passenger as well as freight, of the 
public in the area served by them, has con- 
tribtued to, and, indeed, caused the passen- 
ger transportation crisis in the New Jersey- 
New York area; and 

‘Whereas there is much that can and should 
be done by the Governor and legislature of 
the State of New Jersey to ameliorate the 
crisis, the problem is essentially one that 
affects interstate commerce between New 
York and New Jersey and other States served 
by said railroads, and demands the attention 
‘of the Federal Government and more im- 
mediately the Congress and its appropriate 
committees; and 

Whereas the continued impasse between 
the port authority and the railroads has a 
harmful effect upon the economic welfare 
of the most densely populated area of the 
country as well as upon the national se- 
curity; and 

Whereas representatives of the Inter-Mu- 
nicipal Group for Better Rail Service, repre- 
senting municipal governments in Union, 
Somerset and Middlesex Counties, on March 
16, 1960 met and discussed the impending 
passenger rail service crisis in this area with 
the General Doyle and his staff of the Study 
Group of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and later with the 
Honorable Ciirrorp P. Casg, senior Senator 
from New Jersey; and 

Whereas Senator Case at said meeting in- 
dicated the desirability of an effective public 
hearing at which the Port Authority would 
be afforded an opportunity to explain or 
justify its policies and efforts with respect 
to complying with the mandate of the legis- 
Jation creating it relating to railroad pas- 
senger as well as freight service, and 

Whereas, to obtain a full public airing of 
the apparent feud between the port author- 
ity and the railroads, it would appear neces- 
sary to have the railroads appear at such a 
hearing to present their explanations and 
justifications, if any: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, 

1. That Senator Case be commended for 
taking the initiative in recommending a 
hearing for the purpose of publicly recording 
the Port Authority's reasons for not comply- 
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ing with its statutory duty in the field of 
rail passenger transportation. 

2. That such a hearing should be expanded 
to afford the opportunity to the railroads 
serving the New York-New Jersey metropoli- 
tan area to explain their position with re- 
spect to cooperation with the Port Authority. 

8. That such hearings be scheduled at an 
early date in view of the emergent nature of 
the problem involved. 

4. That the Honorable Harrison A. WIL- 
LIAMS, JR., the junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey, who has shown a sympathetic interest in 
the rail problem be requested to give his full 
support to the calling of such a hearing 
without delay. 

5. That all members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from New Jersey be requested 
to join in the efforts of Senators Case and 
WiitiaMs to bring about an early airing of 
the feud between the Port Authority and the 
railroads which has adversely affected the 
public interest. 





The Reverend Dr. James Iley McCord In- 
augurated as Fourth President of 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday afternoon the Rev- 
erend Doctor James Iley McCord was 
inaugurated as the fourth president of 
Princeton Theological NANT, in 
Princeton, N.J. 

Representatives of more than 100 col- 
leges, universities, and theological schools 
attended the ceremonies, which were 
held in the chapel of Princeton Univer- 
sity. Among those present were Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Robert B. Meyner and 
most of the leaders of the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States. 

Among the speakers was Dr. Robert F: 
Goheen, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, who hailed the. new climate in 
which theology is no longer excluded 
from university life. 

Dr. Goheen also pointed out the inter- 
relationships between the various schol- 
arly disciplines as taught in colleges and 
universities these days, noting that stu- 
dents of Chaucer were now reading St. 
Augustine, and that Greek drama is no 
longer viewed wholly as a secular art 
form. 

I include two articles from the New 
York Times of March 30, 1960, which 
report on the inauguration of the Rev- 
erend Dr. James Iley McCord as fourth 
president of the largest training school 
for ministers of the United Presbyterian 
Church, 


McCorp INSTALLED IN PRINCETON RITE— 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH GETS FOURTH PRESIDENT 


(By George Dugan) 
PRINCETON, N.J., March 29.—The Reverend 
Dr. James Iley McCord was inaugurated here 
this afternoon as the fourth president of 
Princeton Theological Se: 
Representatives of more than ‘100 colleges, 
universities, and theological schools clad in 
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academic gowns marched in solemn proces. 
sion and then heard the 40-year-old, Texas- 
born clergyman accept his investiture as 
the head of the largest of the Presbyterian 
Church’s eight seminaries. 

The ceremony was held in the chapel of 
Princeton University, although the seminary 
has no official connection with the college. 
Its locale, however, was significant in that 
in most of the preinaugural functions the 
theme of increasing friendly relations be- 
tween seminaries and universities was 
uppermost. 

At a dinner last night in the Princeton 
Inn, Dr. Robert F. Goheen, president of 
Princeton University, hailed what he de- 
scribed as a “new climate” in which theology 
was no longer excluded from university life. 


INTEREST SEEN SHIFTING 


He said that while he detected no “sweep- 
ing urge to worship” there was a “significant 
rehabilitation” of theological pursuits. 

In this connection Dr. Goheen noted that 
students of Chaucer were now reading St. 
Augustine and that Greek drama was no 
longer viewed wholly as a secular art form. 

Another speaker at the dinner, Dr. Charles 
Taylor, director of the American Association 
of Theological Schools, spoke in a similar 
vein. He pointed out that a seminary 
“needs a university as much as a university 
needs a seminary.” 

Among the dinner guests were Gov. and 
Mrs. Robert B. Meyner and most of the 
leaders in the 38,000,000-member United 
Presbyterian Church. 

As fourth president of Princeton seminary 
Dr. McCord succeeds the Reverend Dr. John 
Alexander Mackay, who. served in that 
capacity from 1936 to 1959. 

Between 1902 and 1936 the seminary had 
two presidents, Dr. Francis Landey Patton 
and Dr. Joseph Ross Stevenson. 

From 1812, the year of the founding of the 
institution, until 1902 the seminary was ad- 
ministered by the chairman of the faculty. 

In his inaugural address this afternoon, 
Dr. McCord echoed some of last night’s ob- 
servances. 

Princeton seminary, he promised, is com- 
mitted to the “closest cooperation possible 
with the university and other institutions 
and to doing its part in building up the 
strongest possible intellectual community.” 

He expressed the conviction that “we are 
entering a new stage in the evolution of the 
theological seminary in American higher edu- 
cation and in the life of the church.” 

“The period of relative isolation and pro- 
tection, when seminaries were .expected to 
live a sheltered existence, has passed,” he 
asserted, “and we are challenged to emerge 
into the world, with confidence and integrity, 
and to work out our authentic role vis-a-vis 
the church, the academic world, the new 
age that is dawning and the ongoing the- 
ological task.” 

Inevitably, Dr. McCloud said, adjustments 
will involve “nothing less than a basic re- 
thinking of all our patterns and habits and 
a willingness to give up vested interests, no 
matter how dearly purchased, in order to 
achieve the best possible result.” 


“PERSONAL DIMENSION” ASKED 


He urged a restoration of the “personal 
dimension” to theological education that 
would make possible a “continuing dialog 
between student and teacher.” 

In addition to the dinner, the preinaugural 
activities included a service of worship this 
morning, a seminar, on the relation of the 
seminary to the church’s mission and a lec- 
ture by the Reverend Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr 
of the Yale Divinity School, 

Before coming to Princeton Dr. McCord 
was for 15 years dean and professor of sys- 
tematic theology at Austin Theological 
Seminary, Austin, Tex. 
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He was graduated from Austin College and 
later attended Union Theological Seminary 
in Richmond, Va. He received his divinity 
degree from Austin Se 

He is married to the former. Hazel Thomp- 
son of Sherman, Tex. They have three chil- 
dren, one son and two daughters. 


OpreNn-Door THEOLOGIAN—JAMES ILEY 
McCorp 


PrINceTON, N.J., March 29.—The Reverend 
Dr. James Iley McCord, who was inaugu- 
rated today as fourth president of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, is a rare theo- 
logian. He makes sense to his theological 
peers as well as to the man in the pew. 
Last fall when he came to Princeton semi- 
nary as a successor to the Reverend Dr. 
John Alexander Mackay, Dr. McCord was 
just 39 years of age, one of the youngest 
men to head a major seminary. He ob- 
served his 40th birthday last November. 

As president of Princeton seminary, Dr. 
McCord, who likes to be called Jim, holds 
down one of the top posts in Presbyterian- 
ism. The seminary here is the largest of 
the church’s eight training schools for min- 
isters. 

President McCord is a pipe- and cigar- 
smoking theologian with a bouncy personal- 
ity that unfortunately is seldom associated 
with church leaders. Some of that person- 
ality will help to raise millions of dollars for 
the seminary. 


CAMPUS “WHEELS” HAPPY 


Built like a football tackle, Jim McCord 
lives on campus in a beautiful old Gothic 
cottage called Springdale that he and his 
personable wife Hazel have completely re- 
habilitated. 

The McCords have three children: Vin- 
cent, 16, a junior at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
and two daughters who go to high school 
here, Alison, nearly 15, and Marcia, 13. 

Campus “wheels” are happy about Dr. 
McCord, They say it by praising new fac- 
ulty appointments and dreaming about new 
buildings. 

One of them noted today that the new 
president always had a hearty hello and 
and that his door was always open, not only 
for outgoing decisions but also for incoming 
requests for guidance and counseling. 

Before coming to Princeton Dr. McCord 
was for 15 years dean and professor of sys- 
tematic theology at Austin Theological Semi- 
nary in Texas. A native Texan, he was 
graduated from Austin College, attended 
Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, 
Va., and took his divinity degree back at 
Austin seminary. 

Here are some of Dr. McCord’s views on 
theology that have made some old heads 
Wag sadly and some new heads nod ap- 
provingly: 

“Presbyterianism in the United States has 
abdicated theological primacy. We have not 
yet faced up to many of the issues raised by 
the 19th century, to the questions posed by 
the new sciences, and to the church’s obli- 
gation to do her theological task for every 
generation. The result is that theology has 
become largely irrelevant in many quarters 
and often incredibly dull. 

“The task of the church and seminary in 
every age is to see that the word of God is 
free of rationalistic accretions, traditional 
incrustations, human wrestling and twisting 
in order that it may accomplish its purpose. 

“The church in her theology in recent 
decades has been too preoccupied with mat- 
ters ecclesiastical, has become introspective, 
has developed an esoteric jargon, and is thus 
cut off more and more from the world. 

“Presbyterianism is still too largely a 
bourgeois phenomenon. It has not yet 
touched the masses, nor has it challenged a 
rising generation of intellectuals.” 
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San Antonio Light Answers Postmaster 
General on Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
although we voted substantial increases 
in postal rates only last session of Con- 
gress, the administration is once again 
calling for another raise in postage rates. 

Increases are typical of this adminis- 
tration. It is writing itself down in his- 
tory as the administration of all sorts 
of rate increases—such as interest rate 
raises, cost-of-living rate increases, and 
even unemployment rates increasingly 
high during so-called periods of pros- 
perity. 

Recently the San Antonio Light, one of 
Texas’ better daily newspapers, pub- 
lished an editorial opposing the admin- 
istration’s demands for postal rate 
raises. More importantly, it stated its 
reasons for its position in a forceful argu- 
ment on the historic role of the post 
office in America. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the editorial from the San 
Antonio Light for March 20, 1960, en- 
titled ‘Postal Facts.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printec in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


\ 





Postal Facts 


President Eisenhower’s special message to 
Congress urging another postal rate increase 
presents one of those seemingly plausible 
arguments which are easily demolished by 
facts, Let’s consider the facts. 

In essence, the President says the Post 
Office is losing a lot of money. Therefore, 
mail rates should be raised to wipe out the 
loss, or at least come close. 

This position, which apparently came to 
the President special delivery from Post- 
master General Summerfield, is based on a 
fallacy. 

It is the error of assuming the Post Office 
is a business. In reality, in historical prece- 
dent, and in everyday fact, it is a public 
service. It cannot possibly be conducted as 
both, 

True, it costs taxpayers money to run the 
Post Office Department. It also costs tax- 
payers money to run the White House, the 
Commerce Department, the Federal _ judi- 
ciary system, the FBI—almost every Fed- 
eral activity. 

The costs of such public services are taken 
for granted, but the costs of the postal 
service are labeled “deficit” and become an 
issue. 

Why? The answer is that the Post Office 
takes in a great deal of money, about $2,- 
500 million a year. No other Government 
department produces anywhere near as much 
revenue, 

But because the Postal Establishment 
costs more to operate than it takes in, and 
because a law requires annual reports com- 
paring receipts with costs, the Post Office 
is singled out and charged with operating 
at a deficit. 

Postal rates actually are a form of taxes. 
The Post Office does not keep the money it 
gets for selling stamps, but turns it into 
the Treasury. Thus, in urging a postal rate 
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increase, the administration is seeking an 
indirect tax increase. 

Finally, the theory that the Post Office 
is a business doesn’t make sense. 

Would a business charge the same fee to 
deliver a message across the street as it does 
to handle a letter from Florida to Alaska? 

Would a business operate a branch office 
in every hamlet in the Nation, many of them 
losing money because of slight patronage? 

Would a business take on sideline jobs 
without remuneration, like selling duck 
stamps or registering aliens? 

The Post Office is an essential public serv- 
ice, worth what it costs to operate. 

We suggest Mr. Summerfield ought to stop 
proclaiming (and complaining) how much 
his department has lost and concentrate on 
getting the mails delivered as speedily and 
economically as possible. 

And Congress ought to ignore the request 
for another boost in rates. 





Learn More About Us, Students Told by 
H.S.T. 


EXTENSION oo REMARKS 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very fine article writ- 
ten by Howard Hill, publisher of the 
Richmond (Mo.) News, and one of the 
ablest editors whom I know. The arti- 
cle describes a unique contribution to 
young Americans being made by former 
President Harry S. Truman. 

The article follows: 

LeEaRN More AsBoutr Us, StrupenTs Top BY 
HST. 


It is a rare privilege to be able to talk 
with a former President of the United States. 

To be able to engage in a give-and-take 
discussion with the only living ex-Demo- 
cratic President of the United States is an 
even more unusual experience. 

I am a Democrat. I also believe that 
President Harry Truman will be accorded a 
place in history among our four or five 
greatest Chief Executives. 

But after talking with Mr. Truman pri- 
vately and hearing him speak on American 
government to the student body of William 
Jewell College in Liberty, I believe that all 
Americans, regardless of party loyalties, can 
agree that he is performing a valuable serv- 
ice to the country in what he calls his 
“campaign to make young people aware of 
their Government and history.” 

That was Mr. Truman’s purpose in being 
in Liberty. He had been invited by Dr. 
Walter Pope Binns, ee of William 
Jewell, to give the talk to William Jewell 
students that he had already given in recent 
months at Harvard, Columbia, California, 
and Southern Methodist Universities. 

Displaying the experience of a real pro- 
fessional at talking to audiences of all types, 
Mr. Truman developed his theme lightly and 
quickly. 

The student’s reaction, which they showed 
by frequent laughter and applause, was to 
reciprocate Mr. Truman’s wit and good 
humor. 

But through it all his theme was serious 
and dignified: Americans are blessed with 
having the most remarkable institutions of 
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government in the world and pases: Ameri- 
cans should know more about 

Mr. Truman's exceptional aes of 
American history and the history of Ameri- 
ean political development was demonstrated 
very quickly. 

He cited the Bible as one of the main 
sources of guidance for the Founding 
Fathers of the American Republic and 
urged the William Jewell students to use the 
Bible more for interpreting their own gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Truman's talk was over quickly, and 
he got into the question-and-answer period 
with relish, which he readily admitted was 
more fun to him than any other part of the 


program. 
The students, who were not all Democrats 
by any means as I learned by eavesdropping 
among them, were eager to ask their ques- 
tions. 
Mr. Truman fired his answers back with 


equal speed. 


Once again his complete familiarity with - 


his chosen subject was impressive. 

Mr. Truman also revealed that he had a 
quick mind and a facility with words which 
was lacking in his early years as President. 

Later Dr. Binns and I discussed the Tru- 
man talk, and we agreed that regardless 
of what one thinks about his tenure as 
President, Mr. Truman is an exceptionally 
intelligent and well-informed man. 

The comments of the students as they 
filed out of the auditorium indicated to me 
that they too had been impressed in the 
same way, although there were many who 
expressed their allegiance to the Republican 


In the long run, Mr. Truman’s conviction 
that young Americans should in these times 
know more about their government, and his 
determination to do something about it, 
may be his greatest contribution to Ameri- 
can history. 





Improving and Expanding National 
Library Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as our 
Nation—and its people—-face the prob- 
lems of today and the challenge of the 
future, the libraries of America, I be- 
lieve, play an increasingly important 
role. 


For the third consecutive year, observ- 
ances will be held, April 3 to 9, in rec- 
ognition of National Library Week 
throughout the country. 

What is National Library Week? The 
objective is a better read, better in- 
formed Americg. Among the meritor- 
ious goals, the program attempts 
through national and local events to: 

Provide a dramatic focus for continu- 
ing community reading development 
programs throughout the year. Among 
the 5,000 communities participating in 
Library Week last year, most have un- 
dertaken long-range programs. 

Attract wide attention to library serv- 
ices. Last year, 10, 20 and 30 percent 
increases in library circulation and reg- 
istration figures were consistently re- 
ported; many libraries reported record 
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breaking circulation leaps of 40 and 50 
percent. 

Increase awareness of the importance 
of libraries as a major community re- 
source and build support for their ex- 
pansion. 

Foster reading activities in homes, 
schools, clubs, businesses. Last year, 
Library Week attracted the participation 
of the entire public school systems; 
hundreds of colleges and: universities; 
local chapters of organizations of all 
kinds including women’s clubs, fraternal 
and business organizations, religious 
groups. 

Inspire more people to more thought- 
ful reading. 

As we know, the Library Services Act, 
adjusted in 1956, provided assistance 
through Federal funds to help expand 
our library services. Providing a shot 
in the arm to State and local efforts, 
this legislation has contributed to the 
following achievements: 

Thirty million rural people now have 
new or improved services available as a 
result of this cooperative State-local- 
Federal program. 

Approximately 200 new bookmobiles 
are traveling rural routes bringing 
brightness and information to people in 
remote areas. 

Aver 200 separate project activities to 
extend and develop rural library services 
were included in plans for 1959. 

Although these are only a few of the 
accomplishments, they represent the 
kind of constructive work being carried 
forward in this field. 

However, there is still a good deal of 
work to be done. For example, 25 mil- 
lion people in rural areas in 1959 still are 
without any public library service; 21 
million more still have had no oppor- 
tunity to benefit directly by cooperative 
local-State-Federal library development 
projects; and 253 counties still have 
no public library service within their 
borders. 

In the face of these challenges, we 
recognize that there is a real need for 
further improvement and expansion of 
our library service program. 

As I understand it, consideration is 
now underway in committees in both the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

Recognizing the merits of this pro- 
gram, I believe the Congress should: 
First, approve adequate funds—at least 
at the $7.5 million level—to assist State 
and local efforts in meeting present 
needs as well as expanding services for 
the future; and, second, establish the 
program on a longer range basis—up to 
5 years—to enable States and local com- 
munities to undertake extended plans 
to provide better library service for our 
people for the future. 

I want to emphasize, however, that 
realistic expansion of such services can- 
not be accomplished only by appropria- 
tion of funds. Rather, the program 
needs the guidance of farsighted, con- 
structive, creative individuals dedicated 
to their profession. Particularly, the li- 
brarians themselves are now serving as 
inspirational leaders in this field. 

tly the American Library Asso- 
ciation bulletin published a constructive 
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and informative article by Margaret R. 
Thoreau, an outstanding librarian of the 
La Crosse Public Library, La Crosse, 
Wis. The article delineates the splendid 


way in which the services of the library 


are being creatively utilized to serve the 
public in that fine community. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article for National Library Week, en- 
titled “A Local Library Goal of the Pub- 
lic Library of La Crosse,” printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NLW anv Local LisraRy GoaLs—1959 In 

La CrossE 
(By Gertrude R. Thurow) 

What is there about National Library Week 
that sets it apart from the host of national 
weeks, such as Pickle Week, Pencil Week, Do- 
mestic Rabbit Week, Smile Week, or any of 
the other 85 national weeks sponsored by the 
trade promotion division of the US. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Advertising Coun- 
cil? One salutary feature is that we create 
an awareness in our public for books and the 
manifold resources and services of the 
library, but equally important are the unique 
opportunities this special occasion provides 
for the library to recognize, pay tribute to, 
and encourage the activities and accom- 
plishment of individuals who have furthered 


the cause of education and merit special 


community awareness. 
A COMMUNITY SEAWAY PROGRAM 

How to proceed in planning such a pro- 
gram? Coupled with community sensitivity 
and an awareness of its resources and talents 
are the needs expressed, the needs implied, 
the needs unmet, in addition to experiences 
shared. In La Crosse, sharing became the 
Keynote. A member of one of our adult dis- 
cussion groups insisted at the program plan- 
ning meeting that one program be included 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway and its implica- 
tions for La Crosse. The expressed need was 
accepted, but this program was deferred un- 
til spring because much new seaway ma- 
terial was just then becoming available. 

And then we conceived the idea. It is this 
library’s policy to plan larger public infor- 
mation programs on new subjects or those on 
which the community desires more infor- 
mation, whether it be a city manager work- 
shop type of program or one on understand- 
ing the satellites. Here was the need for 
seaway information so we asked the adult 
discussion group if it would share this meet- 
ing with the community. They liked the 
idea. We wrote, among others, to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
at Messena, N.Y., for literature, and con- 
tracted with them for the film “‘The Fourth 
Seaway”; but better still, we had a natural 
for a speaker on the subject. Senator ALEX- 
ANDER WILEY was actually “The Father of the 
Seaway”; furthermore here was a Senator 
who had always espoused the cause of educa- 
tion and libraries loyally and vociferously. 
He was the man in whose honor the channel 
had been named the Wiley-Dondero Chan- 
nel, but Wisconsin had not generally 
acknowledged his great efforts in behalf of 
this project. All it required was a letter. 
Senator WiLey agreed to speak if the meet- 
ing could be held before the Easter recess. 
Thus we decided on a prelude for National 
Library Week-—the week before. 

A local radio station brought its mobile 
unit up to the station to welcome Senator 
and Mrs, Wiley, enabling the Senator, the 
librarian, and the announcer to hold an on- 
the-spot interview. 8. Janice Kee, executive 
director of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, made the opening address at the 
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meeting. The climax came after the meet- 
ing when the Senator’s press releases, “WILEY 
Proposes Expansion of U.S. Libraries,” went 
over the Nation’s wire service. When all the 
Seaway excitement broke loose in June, with 
the Wileys accompanying the presidential 
party on the Columbine to the Seaway dedi- 
cation, we in La Crosse felt that we had had 
a sneak preview during National Library 
Week. 
MODERN ART 

Another library-sponsored group, the Li- 
brary’s Modern Art Study and Discussion 
Group, was responsible for the next public 
adult program of the week. The group was 
challenged to assist us with a public pro- 
gram, accepted, and appointed three com- 
mittees—one for program, one for the ex- 
hibit, and one for the reception. Walter 
Quirt, artist in residence at the University 
of Minnesota, was secured as guest speaker 
and presented “Art and the Community,” an 
illustrated lecture combined with chalk- 
board demonstration. This was followed by 
an art exhibit. and a coffee hour at the li- 
brary. To everyone’s amazement, over a 
hundred paintings by local artists were ex- 
hibited. Artist met artist; the public met 
the artists; and the artists took Mr. Quirt 
to their paintings to ask for constructive 
criticism. The general spirit of that evening 
and the camaraderie can be indicated but 
cannot be shared in an article. 

The National Library Week Sunday after- 
noon kickoff event was an autographing 
party for children. Here was our oppor- 
tunity to pay recognition to our area author, 
Emil Liers, author of “An Otter’s Story,” 
and of “A Beaver’s Story” illustrated by our 
own local art teacher, Ray Sherin. This was 
no run-of-the-mill autographing party. 
Here were the Liers book characters—living 
and lively trained otters—performing their 
stunts. Dllustrator Sherin had the original 
sketches and drawings, including the book 
jacket, on exhibit. When it became obvious 
that someone or something “had to give” 
because of overflow crowd, some adults 
obligingly left to make way for children and 
their parents. 

And then there was youth. Youth in our 
community had been working hard for sev- 
eral years earning money by car wash and 
shoeshine projects, and with student-faculty 
games, to raise money for the American 
field service exchange program. We found 
five of these teenagers who had worthwhile 
experiences in this program, but most of 
our community had not realized nor profited 
by them. Would they do an evening pro- 
gram for National Library Week? In their 
typically enthusiastic fashion “they’d be de- 
lighted to,” and they did delight. The ex- 
change student from Germany was there; 
one of our girls had spent the summer in 
Pinland, one in Switzerland, and one had 
been a member of the teen overseas proj- 
ect to Europe; a boy had been in Germany. 
Here were firsthand good-will builders. Here 
was international understanding at its best. 
At the conclusion of the program the adults 
were envying them, not only their fine expe- 
rience, but their poise and dispatch in shar-~ 
ing them with us. 

The La Crosse County youth group’s water 
sports and water safety program was held 
on the Saturday of National Library Week. 
The fact that the librarian is a member of 
the Governor’s Committee on Children and 
Youth made the library’s role in this pro- 
gram planning an especially active one. 
Shortly before this meeting community 
agency heads from the fire department, po- 
lice safety department, and Red Cross had 
served as preview consultants to the library 
for a film on rescue breathing. These men 
later consented to help with the youth safe- 
ty program, The resuscitator squad of the 
fire department staged a demonstration; the 
police traffic and safety representative talked 
On rules of the water lanes and introduced 
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the film, “Rescue Breathing.” Actual swim- 
ming pool demonstrations by youth, and 
rescue methods and lifesaving techniques 
were a novel attraction. Supplementing the 
program weré a book exhibit, lists of safety 
and lifesaving methods books and materials 
available at the library, and a pamphlet dis- 
tribution. 

Three of the youth group assisted the 
librarian on the weekly “Your Library 
Speaks” radio program, which was devoted 
to youth on this Saturday. A half-hour 
telecast with patrons and the librarian dis- 
cussing adult books was the adult contribu- 
tion. A mobile unit broadcast from the li- 
brarian’s office about National Library Week 
events completed the broadcast series. 


HOBBY SHOWS AT BRANCH LIBRARIES 


At the branch libraries the hobby shows 
draw an enthusiastic audience, This has 
become an annual spring feature looked for- 
ward to by the public and the hobbyist. 
With 60 different exhibitors manning their 
tables to explain their hobbies, share their 
enthusiasm, and show others which of the 
library’s books and magazines had been most 
helpful in pursuing the hobby, this has be- 
come an exhilarating event. Demonstra- 
tions of -weaving, fly-tying, gem-cutting, 
and woodcarving attracted great interest. 
Sharing their skills, enthusiasm, and results 
with fellow citizens is always the highlight, 
as was demonstrated when one woodcarver 
said to me: “I was afraid you weren’t going 
to get here this time. I wanted you to see 
how much I’ve improved since last year. 
This book was a dandy guide. See, I’ve 
made this exactly like the model in the 
book.” With this tangible proof of the 
efficacy of the printed word, they “sell” our 
books along with their enthusiasm for their 
hobbies. At one branch library the histori- 
cal society put on an antique show. Since 
it has no museum, the society looks forward 
to this annual public exhibit. Here, too, the 
youth science exhibit projects were on dis- 
play. Is it worth while? Will we continue? 
We almost have to until some other local 
group takes over, because each year the 
branch librarians report that people come up 
to them to report what they plan to exhibit 
the next year. 

The terminal Sunday had to be included 
in National Library Week for the observance 
of the 70th birthday anniversary of the Main 
Library and the 90th of its forbear, the 
Young Men’s Library Association. To our 
great pleasure the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club accepted our invitation to 
serve as hostesses for the anniversary open 
house tea, reciprocating in a measure for a 
legislative workshop the library had helped 
them sponsor during their district conven- 
tion. Their surprise for us was a unique 
centerpiece—a huge birthday cake in the 
form of an open book with the names of the 
five head librarians inscribed with frosting 
on the open pages. As if this were not 
enough, they said that they had never been 
more proud of any public project they had 
undertaken. 


THEN THERE WAS MUSIC 


Music finally came into its own at this pro- 
gram when the local college octette per- 
formed, and our local pianist, Don Jonson, 
recently returned as a Ted Mack semifinal- 
ist, rendered several piano numbers. 
Heartening was his declaration that it was 
finally his “privilege at last to do something 
for the library which has served me for so 
many years.” 

Reflections and evaluations after the week 
found the librarians humbly grateful. Na- 
tional Library Week had truly been citizen’s 
week in our city. The library was the inno- 
vator, leading and suggesting, but the citi- 
zens came to the fore with the actual execu- 
tion of the projects that went into making 
our continual library objective of adult 
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learning through libraries a vital force. Our 
patrons and friends were selling our wares 
all week in a ee of living demonstra- 
tions. Implicit in al! of the activities was 
the fact that books and the printed word are 
basic and vital, but they also illustrated 
how the educative process can be stimulated 
and vitalized with the aid of films, lectures, 
discussions, exhibits and hobbies, demonstra- 
tions, and radio and TV broadcasts with art 
and music. 

Tt made us realise how important it is to 
keep mending and improving this two-way 
highway on which the library goes out into 
the community to serve it, with the citizens 
and friends of all ages and talents coming 
in to us to help us with our program—citi- 
zens and friends a the job eerey. 
enthusiastically, and proudly. 





You ana Your Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. IKARD. a Soe under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp, I 
would like to bring before the House the 


tinguish: 
the Honorable THomas G. Morris. This 
material will be of tremendous benefit 
to the many high school graduates who 
might otherwise not be able to continue 
their education. I think he should be 
commended for his efforts. The follow- 
ing represents considerable research and 
I consider it a privilege to have it in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 
You AND Your Fururs 
FUTURE EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
A democratic society such as ours is dy- 


system. 
ties are available for well-qualified young 
people today than ever before in our entire 

. Because our Nation is not pro- 
ducing an adequate number of men and 
women with sufficient qualifications, thou- 
sands of interesting and highly salaried po- 
sitions remain unfilled. Let me illustrate 
this point with some figures: The Depart- 
ment of Labor surveyed 200 large firms, one- 
half reported they were unable to hire 
enough research scientists and engineers; in- 
dustry needs one engineer and five highly 
trained technicians for every 40 workers; 
in 1958-59 it is estimated we were short 
135,000 qualified teachers; the journalism 
and newspaper field has an acute shortage 
of qualified people. 

We live in a civilization and world that 
requires education. Your future depends on 
you becoming well educated. The job ap- 
plicant with advanced training will have a 
better opportunity to get and hold a job 
than his untrained fellow worker. 
the most recent recession, nearly 1 in 5 un- 
skilled laborers experienced unemployment, 
while only 1 in 50 professional and technical 
workers were jobless. White collar work- 
ers, who generally have to meet higher edu- 
cational requirements, were relatively steady 
in their employment. 

By the time you are 25, there will be 
millions of new job ings in our econ- 
EE ee ee 
with a solid educational background. There 
will be a decline in the number of jobs for 
unskilled workers and it is estimated that 
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¥% million professional 
and technical workers, and almost 6 million 
managerial and other white collar work- 
ers. By 1965 there may be a shortage of 
skilled workers and because of this gap, 


In addition to 


45,000 mew doctors, 75,000 college-trained 
nurses, 485,000 more elementary and high 
school teachers, 120,000 more college teach- 
ers, 80,000 more natural scientists and 100,- 
000 engineers. Education will be the fore- 
most qualification for these additional 
workers. 

The desire for you to get a job this sum- 
mer and forget about higher education will 
be appealing but let me remind you that 
your economic gain and social satisfaction 
are merely temporary. The 1960’s hold the 

of a decade of historic significance 
in the development of this Nation and in 
achieving a better way of life for our citi- 
zens. As tools and methods become more 
and more complex, they offer increasing 
opportunities to give a better and safer 
life for all. But, at the same time, they 
place increased demands upon the worker. 
He must be to cope with the 
changes in the nature of work that new 
machines and methods create. With each 
change, he must be prepared to enlarge 
his own knowledge and skill to keep pace 
with technological progress. Education is 
the basic equipment which helps a man 
to grow with his job and to move on to 
better opportunities. A nuclear physicist 
and a tool maker need difference amounts 
of education but both need the same basic 
education. They then move on to the par- 
ticular areas of study required for their 
respective fields. Only by becoming quali- 
fied through a better education will you 
insure the realization of your greatest ambi- 

EDUCATION EFFECTS EARNINGS 


Dr. Paul C. Glick, Chief Social Statistician 
of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, has ana- 
lyzed lifetime earnings of American and 
compared them with years of schooling. The 
following findings show how smart it is to 
be educated. 


Years of schooling: Lifetime earnings 


DA Eiki Ging eetcnatinwwaecascce $72, 000 
S ice aeieintendinntepnenennes 116, 000 
4 years of high school........... 165, 000 
1 to 8 years of college._.......... 190, 000 
4 or more years of college_.....--. 268, 000 


He also found that in families headed by 
grade school graduates, the median annual 
family income was $4,386 as compared with 
$5,667 for high school graduate households 
and $8,143 for college graduates. Education, 
of course, has far more value than a dollar 
tag can show. It opens the way to more 
interesting kinds of jobs and a much more 
satisfying life. 

APTITUDES FOR FURTHER EDUCATION 


Many students do not go on to college be- 
cause they are afraid they do not possess the 
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necessary ability. Perhaps they are a trifle 
slower than their classmates in grasping 
things and maybe find it more difficult to 
comprehend the basic subjects than many of 
their friends. Those of you who feel this 
way may, after reading the foregoing state- 
ments, think more strongly than ever that 
there is no place for you in the upper 
echelons of our highly complex society. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 


_ Read the following. 


Dr, S. Strauss, a teacher in Washington, 
D.C., conducted a study of the backgrounds 
of more than 600 Americans who were 
awarded the Ph. D. degree in recent years. 
He found that 43 percent had a high school 
IQ below 120, and several were down in the 
90’s. One boy with a reported IQ of 94 had 
been placed in a nonacademic program in his 
high school by a counselor. Dr. Strauss 
found that two-thirds were below the top 5 
percent of their class, and one-half were be- 
low the top 10 percent. He hates to make 


- @ sweeping generalization but is inclined to 


believe that academic progress can be stated 
as a formula: ability plus effort equals suc- 
cess. The greater the ability, the less effort 
is needed, and vice versa. 

Many an able youth never continues his 
education because he is unwilling to subject 
himself to the necessary rigorous discipline 
or because he strives for other goals. I hate 
to think of the talent that is wasted because 
individuals underestimate their abilities. 
You should consider the above before decid- 
ing not to continue your education. If you 
have average abilities and are willing to 
work hard at your studies, there is a future 


and a college for you. Just because a student. 


has to work harder than many of his fellow 
students does not mean that he shouldn't 
plan to continue his schooling. On the con- 
trary, very often the so-called slow student 
outstrips his more gifted classmates, simply 
because he has to work harder to get what 
he seeks. So, don’t give up. Concentration 
and effort are, in themselves, qualities in 
great demand. 


PAYMENT OF EXPENSES . 


It is true, costs of attending a college or 
university have increased a good deal and 
particularly in the last 10 years. Many stu- 
dents and families, after looking at the cost 
of a 4-year college education, are inclined to 
give up the idea of going to college. How- 
ever, never before have so many sources of 
money been available to assist students in 
meeting expenses. Scholarships, loan funds, 
and gratuities are available by the thou- 
sands, ranging from small prizes offered by 
a local organization to fellowships worth 
several thousands of dollars. About one stu- 
dent in five receives scholarship aid in some 
form from universities, colleges, foundations, 
private organizations, labor unions, and Fed- 
eral and State legislatures. During 1959-60 
more than $120 million is available for as- 
sistance to students. In actual practice, a 
large number of the available aids go un- 
claimed. The interested and qualified stu- 
dent who conducts an exhaustive search can 
usually find a program either general enough 
or tailormade to fit his own need. The 
ultimate benefit will outweigh the difficul- 
ties of obtaining aid. 


PART-TIME WORK 


Most of the colleges give part-time jobs 
to deserving students who are not able to 
meet all expenses. In fact, more students 
earn part of their college expense by on- 
campus jobs than the number receiving 
institutional scholarships. In New Mexico 
during the 1955-56 school year, 1,758 stu- 
dents earned an average of $355 per month 
on part-time jobs while only 1,165 scholar- 
ships were given with an average of $207. 
Indeed, one of the most effective ways a stu- 
dent may earn money for his college educa- 
tion is through summertime employment. 
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DEFERRED PAYMENTS, “LEARN NOW—PAY 
LATER” 


Since the burden of paying higher costs 
for an education at a college or university 
is much greater today, some colleges have 
seen their need to allow payment of expenses 
on an installment basis rather than in a 
lump sum. Generally, tuition must be paid 
at registration unless special arrangements 
have been made with the institution. How- 
ever, nearly all room and board charges may 
be paid in installments. There are several 
tuition payment plans that help parents 
meet college expenses on a monthly basis, 
such as the Tuition Plan, Inc., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 16; Insured Tuition Pay- 
ment Plan, 112 Water Street, Boston 9, Mass.; 
Midland Time Plan for Education, Marine 
Trust Building, Buffalo 5, N.Y. Certain 


banks have also made arrangements for de- | 


ferred payments with colleges in their com- 
munities; for example, the Indiana National 
Bank, in Indianapolis, has a system where 
the parent contracts to pay a fixed amount 
monthly and the bank meets all the college 
bills when due, up to a certain amount, with 
payments spread over a 6-year period. 


CHILDREN OF VETERANS 


Children of veterans who died as a result 
of disease or injury incurred while in service 
should write to the New, Mexico Veterans 
Service Commission, Santa Fe. If service 
was entered from New Mexico, free tuition 
to New Mexico State schools plus $300 maxi- 
mum for matriculation, board, room, fees, 
books, and supplies is offered to those se- 
lected on basis of need and merit. National 
scholarships available for children of vet- 
erans are described in the booklet, “Need a 
Lift?” which may be obtained by sen 
15 cents (to cover the cost of printing 
postage) to the National Child Welfare Di- 
vision, the American Legion, Indianapolis 6, 
Ind. For scholarships and funds on the 
State level, contact the American Legion, 3205 
East Central Avenue, Albuquerque, 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


Previously, undergraduate eligibility for 
Federal support for educational purposes was 
determined almost exclusively by past mili- 
tary service, commitment to future service, 
or orphanhood resulting from a parent's 
death from service-connected injury or dis- 
ease. These are all still available to those 
who are in these categories. However, under 
the new National Defense Student Loan Pro- 
gram, any student who is enrolled on a full- 
time basis can apply for a loan. It is up 
to the college to set its own eligibility, but 
financial need and ability to make good 
marks are important items that each insti- 
tution considers. Those students who plan 
to study teaching, science, mathematics, en- 
gineering or modern languages are given spe- 
cial consideration. There is a limit of $1,000 
for each school year and $5,000 for an entire 
college career, however, it is likely that most 
loans will be in small amounts. One can 
repay the loan in installments, starting a 
year after training is finished and be repaid 
within 10 years. If you become a full-time 
teacher in a public elementary or secondary 
school, the loan will be cancelled out at 10 
percent for each year you teach, up to @ 
maximum of 50 percent. The interest on 
the loan is 3 percent starting when the re- 
payment schedule begins. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the college you 
elect to attend. 

As of February 29, 1960, New Mexico in- 
stitutions had made loans totaling $289,230 
to 742 students. The 1959-60 school year 
allocation to New Mexico under the law is 
$149,545, matched in part by the universities. 

FEDERAL STUDENT TRAINEES 

The Federal Government participates in 
and operates certain educational programs 
in a wide variety of national and interna- 
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tional educational activities. However, other 
than the Education Act, nearly all of the 
foreign and Federal Government programs 
require college work before consideration is 
given. After you have entered college, more 
information concerning advanced Govern- 
ment programs can be obtained from the 
dean of students of the Government de- 
partment responsible for the area of study 
in which you are interested. 

The Government does have a cooperative 
work-study program which provides an inte- 
‘gration of academic study with practical 
work experience and training on the job in 
an organized program, usually of 5 years 
under which students alternate 
periods of attendance in college with periods 
of employment. In addition, there is an- 
other program which is the vacation work- 
study plan, where the student is employed 
by a Federal agency during the vacation 
period in locations throughout the United 
States, with offerings in nearly every field 
imaginable. These programs give you the 
opportunity to work under the guidance of 
professional personnel and help you decide 
if a particular field is all that you had hoped 
it would be. Interested students should 
contact your nearest civil-service office for 
further information and watch for trainee 
examination announcements. 

There is a student Army nurse program 
that is available during the third year of a 
8-year nursing program or for the third and 
fourth years of a 4-year training program. 
Participants are able to continue their edu- 
cation while receiving full pay and allow- 
ance as either officers or enlisted personnel 
in the Army Reserve. For further informa- 
tion write to the Surgeon General, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Washington 25, D.C. 


NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 


Apprenticeship training is a practical an- 
swer to the need for maximum development 
of skills and technical abilities. Training 
in the skilled trades is good insurance. 

New Mexico has an apprenticeship law 
which provides for a statewide apprentice- 
ship program. The law is administered by 
the Labor and Industrial Commission, Santa 
Fe, and a management-labor council act on 
policies, with the entire program an integral 
part of the national program. 

There are more than 90 apprenticeable 
trades, most require at least 3 years train- 
ing and many others 4or more. In New Mex- 
ico we have more than 900 in the building- 
trades program, and only 155 in other trades 
such as machinists, printers, electrical work- 
ers, pressmen, and auto mechanics. 

The need for skilled workers and techni- 
cians is pressing. Those of you who want 
to learn a special skilled trade, receive train- 
ing, while earning and working, contact. the 
Labor Commissioner, New Mexico Appren- 
ticeship Council, Labor and Industrial Com- 
mission, Post Office Box 1726, Santa Fe, or 
State Supervisor, Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training, Department of Labor, room 
234, 610 Gold Avenue SW., Albuquerque. 


LOAN FUNDS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


You should establish your eligibility to 
enter the school of your choice and then 
_ Qualify your financial need if some form of 

educational aid is required. You or your 
' parents should be prepared to supply evi- 
dence that such a need is the case. The col- 
lege bulletin or catalog lists scholarships and 
funds available. If more information is de- 
sired, ask the dean of the college you plan to 
attend what is available in the way of schol- 
arships, loan funds, and student employ- 
ment. However, remember that many 
@wards are made on national scholastic and 
competitive standing, such as the National 
Merit, Westinghouse Science, and the Gen- 
®ral Motors scholarships. 

Loan funds, either emergency or long-term 
up to a year, are maintained by most colleges 
to assist worthy students, who have evidence 
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oe ee repay. Agreements usually have 
be cosigned. It is well to remember ‘that 


It is difficult to list all of the many dif- 
ferent funds available, with so many varied 
requirements, all of which are changing con- 
stantly. For example, Yale has available 
funds for boys whose last name is DeForrest; 
the University of New Mexico has a scholar- 
ship for a worthy graduate of a New Mex- 
ico high school who is selected on the basis 
of financial need, interest in engineering, 
high-school record, and participation in 
athletics: New Mexico State University 
awards a scholarship annually to an en- 
tering freshman who majors in the dairy 
field. At Eastern New Mexico University, 
certain honor students are selected to re- 
ceive scholarships; New Mexico Military In- 
stitute has a scholarship for a young man 
whose interest in military affairs will assure 
him a commission; New Mexico Highlands 
University awards a scholarship to an out- 
standing high school student who is plan- 
ning a teacher career. New Mexico Institute 
of Mines and Technology awards a full tui- 
tion scholarship to entering freshman who 
have shown superior scholastic ability in 
high school. To students who show an ac- 
tive interest and ability in drama, New Mex- 
ico Western College grants tuition scholar- 
ships; St. Michael’s College has provision to 
assist students who haye the intellectual 
ability to do college work but lack adequate 
finances. College of St. Joseph administers 
a scholarship based on a competitive ex- 
amination. 

In addition, the International Mineral & 
Chemical Corp. in Carlsbad offers a $600 
4-year scholarship to a resident of Eddy 
County; Jones Graphic Arts Products Co. 
of Albuquerque gives a tuition scholarship 
to a high school graduate from New Mexico 
or Arizona; the New Mexico Library Asso- 
ciation in Roswell, gives a $300 scholarship 
to a girl interested in the field of library 
work; New Mexico Motor Carrier Association 
in Albuquerque gives two competitive 
scholarships of $500 each to qualified appli- 
cants planning to attend New Mexico col- 
leges. .The AFL-CIO gives six full scholar- 
ships, administered by the National Merit 
Council, three of which are limited to mem- 
bers’ children. These are only a few of the 
many and varied funds available. 


It is not necessary for the applicant to 
have a brilliant high school record. Fre- 
quently, the chief purpose of a scholarship 
fund is to assist a student who has a good, 
but not necessarily outstanding record, and 
who can be expected to profit from a col- 
lege education but is prevented for economic 
reasons from obtaining one. 

After looking over the array of opportuni- 
ties for scholarships, I suggest you investi- 
gate those for which you have a special 
qualification of special interest. As an ex- 
ample, the education and manpower com- 
mittee of the New Mexico section of the 
American Chemical Society sponsors awards 
to the students making the three top grades 
on a chemistry examination administered by 
the New Mexico Institute of Mining and 
Technology and given by the local high 
school science teacher. Sears, Roebuck 
Foundation provides scholarships for fresh- 
men students majoring in agriculture or 
home economics, who would have had fi- 
nancial difficulty in attending college. This 
scholarship is administered by the New 
Mexico State University, 

Loans are available to those students who 
desire to become nurses but lack funds. 
Write directly to the Bergen Foundation, 
6536 ‘Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Calif., 
after you have established that you meet 
the entrance requirements of the hospital 
where you want to train. The Committee 
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on Careers, National League for Nursing, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19, has valuable 
information for prospective nurses. The 
University of New Mexico has a College of 
Nursing and several scholarships are avail- 
able. Contact the dean, College of Nursing. 
The College of Pharmacy grants freshman 
scholarships to New Mexico high-school 
graduates who enter the pharmacy program 
at the university. For information, apply 
to the dean, College of Pharmacy, University 
of New Mexico. The National Foundation, 
800 Second Avenue, New York 17, offers 4- 
year college scholarships for graduating high 
school seniors entering accredited B.A. pro- 
grams in physical therapy, occupation ther- 
apy, or professional nursing. 

Perhaps the State department of educa- 
tion in Santa Fe can give you additional 
information concerning scholarships and 
loan programs designed for students plan- 
ning to become teachers. For those in- 
terested in medicine, you should contact the 
State board of health in Santa Fe or, for 
more detailed information, the Association. 
of American Medical Colleges, 2530 Ridge 
Avenue, Evanston, Ill. In most medical 
schools, there were loan funds available in 
excess last year. However, bear in mind 
that you have to be accepted by a medical 
school before most of the loan funds and 
scholarships can be considered. 

For information relating to foreign schol- 
arships, write to Information and Counsel- 
ing Division, Institute of International 
Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, 


ARMED FORCES ENUCATION AND TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 


U.S. service academies: Because the op- 
portunities afforded by each academy are as 
varied as the service they represent, inter- 
ested students should write to the following: 

Army: The Registrar, U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, N.Y. 

Air Force: Director of Admissions, U.S. 
Air Force Academy, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Navy: Chief of Naval soo Navy De- 


partment, ro 


for applications for the next school year 
for most of the academies. However, the 
studens who prepares himself beyond the 
high school level will be in a better position 
to compete for the entrance examinations 
for future years. In fact, many of those 
accepted for some of the academies have had 
training beyond high school. 

Reserve Officers Training Corps. Several 
universities have established ROTC Units, 
with a program of instruction that leads to 
a commission as a second lieutenant, as 
you receive your college education. For 
more detailed information consult the col- 
lege catalog. 

STUDENTS 

“Higher Education Aids for Indian Young 
People” is the title of a pamphlet which 
outlines all available financial aids for In- 
dian students. It can be obtained with- 
out charge from the Haskell Institute, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, Lawrence, Kans. 

The Federal Government, through the 
Agency Office, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
administers three means of assistance. 
Grants: Each area annually grants small 
supplementary aids to those who have good 
records and who need assistance. Working 
scholarships: There are boarding schools lo- 
cated near colleges which furnish room and 
board in exchange for 14 hours of work each 
week, One is located in Albuquerque. 
Education loans are maintained tee emer- 
gency cases. 

For girls who are financially cahans to 
pursue nurses’ training, scholarships are 
given by the Natiorial Society of the Co- 
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lonial Dames of America. Contact your 


Apache 
scholarship program, as do the Navajo, and 
Mescalero-Apache ‘Tribes. Contact your 

tribal governing body. 

CHOICE OF SCHOOL 

The counsellor or principal in your high 
school is the best source of information 
about the choice of a college or university 
as well as for scholarships offered by local 
companies or individuals. He has an exten- 
sive file of college catalogs and other de- 
scriptive publications concerning the facili- 
ties of the various institutions, If some of 
the information you desire is not available 
through him, the references below list sug- 
sources of information for prospec- 


gested % 
tive college students, their parents and their 


counsellors. Consult your local library or 
any library in some of the larger towns for 
additional information. 


CHOICE OF CAREER 


If you are undecided as to what field you 
would like to enter, the American Legion 
booklet, “Need a Lift?” mentioned above, 
has compiled a list showing career organiza- 
tions which will provide helpful information 
about job opportunities, subjects required, 
where to get training and other related 
topics. Also consult the career planning 
references below. 

A special word for those who may be 

of an agriculture career. Do not 
overlook it. It is and will remain the Na- 
tion’s basic industry. Indeed, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that about 
15,000 mew jobs are created each year for 
college graduates and only 8,500 to fill 
them. Dr. R. B. Corbett, President of New 
Mexico State University, recently stated, 
“Years ago the common saying was that en- 
gineers were a dime a dozen—there is no 
future in engineering. Yet today men 
trained in engineering are the scarcest and 
most. demanded in our economy today.” 
He suggests a parallel between engineering 
and agriculture. The manpower demand is 
declining in agriculture, but it is changing 
from a way of life to an exact science. The 
farmer will need to have a good working 
knowledge in many fields of science—chem- 
istry, pathology, genetics, and business 
management. Demands for agriculturally- 
trained people are needed off the farm as 
Well as on, such as agriculture research, in- 
dustry, business, education, communication, 
conservation. There will continue to be 
jobs for properly trained farm youth. 

Please do not forget this is only a part of 
the vast information available and that I 
am not a professional educator. The alert 
student requiring financial assistance. to at- 
tend college or vocational school, those 
choosing @ career or searching for a training 
school, will explore many sources not men- 
tioned. Remember that many social and 
fraternal organizations, denominational and 
religious groups, foundations, professional 
associations, labor unions, and some of the 
larger industrial am supply financial 
aid to worthy students. 

SCHOLARSHIP AND FELLOWSHIP REFERENCE 
MATERIALS 


“American Foundations and Their Fields,”- 


seventh edition, New York, American Foun- 
dations Information Service, 1955. 

“How to Finance a College Education,” 
Craig, W. Bradford. New York, Henry Holt 
& Co., 1959; 79 pages; $1.95, paper. 

“Handbook on International Study,” a 
guide for foreign students on study in the 
United States and for U.S. students on study 
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abroad. New York, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. 


“Lovejoy-Jones College Scholarship Guide,” 


Lovejoy, Clarence E., and Theodore 8S. Jones. 
New York, Simon & Schuster, 1957; $3.95, 
cloth; paper, $1.95. 

“Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences,” 
third edition, 1960-61. Washington, D.C., As- 
sociation of American Oeileges, 1959; 220 
pages; $3.75. 

“Information on Science Scholarships,” 
National Science Foundation, Washington, 
D.c., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1957; 
6 pages (NSF-57-34). 
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The Future for the Aged—Social Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the Social Security Act is 25 
years old this year. Prof. Wilbur J. 
Cohen, who has had a great deal to do 
with the administration and revision of 
the act, has written an article for Ray 
Henry, summarizing social security goals 
for 1970. 

This is the third in a series of articles 
| which appeared in over a hundred news- 
_ papers throughout the country. I com- 
mend it to the attention of the Members: 
THE FUTURE FOR THE AGED—SOCIAL SECURITY 


(By Wilbur J. Cohen, professor of public 
welfare, University of Michigan) 


The financial problems of the aged, the 
disabled, widows, and orphans are part of a 
picture of persistent poverty in the midst of 
plenty. q 

The United States can, if we wish, accom- 
plish the abolition of poverty and financial 

dependency before any other nation. 

This objective, like flying to the moon, has 
been a dream in the past. There is no rea- 
son why the United States should not make 
as goals the accomplishment of both objec- 
tives during the 1960’s. 

During the next 10 years, our productivity 
should continue to grow due to automation, 
research, inventions, new processes, prod- 
ucts and services. 

Therefore, it should be possible for our 
country to afford improvements in our social 
security system from these increased re- 
sources so that every aged and disabled per- 
son will have sufficient income to enable him 
to live in health and decency. 

I look forward to a series of : legislative 
| changes by Congress which, by the end of the 
decade, will result in: . 

1. An increase in social security benefits 
averaging about 40 to 50 percent above pres- 
' ent levels so that average benefits will be 

about $175 a month for a couple; 

2. An increase for widows somewhat larger 
than the average because their incomes are 
now the lowest among the aged; 

8. Family insurance benefits improved so 
that when a breadwinner dies his children 
will not be dependent on charity or relief? 

4. The social security system taking on a 
major share of the responsibility of financing 
hospital and nursing services for the aged 
and disabled. 

In addition, I believe the social security 
system by 1970 should: 

1, Provide a regular income to persons 
totally disabled for any extended period of 
time, irrespective of age or type of disability. 

2. Finance a disabled person’s retraining 
so he may recover his economic security and 
independence. 

How and why do I think all these changes 
will or should be made? 

The decade of the 1960’s should be a period 
of continued economic growth. 

For the continued health of the Nation, 
we must make sure this increasing produc- 
tion is equitably distributed to the aged, dis- 
abled, widows, and dependent children and 

to the unemployed and their families. 

_ Social security is one of the essential in- 
| stitutions that assures there will be a fairer 
distribution of goods and services in the 
economy. It is not a handout; it is a co- 
Operative program that attempts to accom- 
| Plish both economic and moral objectives. 
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Thus, it’s only natural that in the next 10 
years we should use the system for distribut- 
ing the fruits of our increased production. 

Even those who have vigorously opposed 
basic provisions of the program in the past 
will now admit it is here to stay; that it 
will be expanded and strengthened. 

As part of the distribution of our increas- 
ing production in the 1960's, I see the social 
security system taking on a big share of the 
financing of hospital and nursing services 
for the aged and disabled. 

Hospital costs have risen by 100 percent 
in the past 10 years and will probably con~ 
tinue to skyrocket during the coming decade. 
The demand by the American people for 
access to the highest quality of medical 
services will continue to grow. 

By financing the increasingly heavy cost 
of such medical care for the aged and dis- 


abled through social security, the burden. 


will be spread over their entire working life 
and over the entire Nation. And, they would 
have access to the medical care they need as 
a matter of right and not as charity. 

In this way also, additional funds should 
become available to raise the standards of 
nursing home care and to adequately com-~- 
pensate nurses and other medical personnel. 
Visiting nurse services should become avail- 
able to everyone who might need them. 
Hospital deficits should decline. 

Neither the doctors, hospitals, or patients 
will be socialized nor will the Government 
intervene into the personal doctor-patient 
relationship. Moreover, private insurance, 
thrift, and private enterprise will continue to 
expand. 





Rabbi Plaut’s “The Jews in Minnesota— 
First 75 Years” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNFSOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, in St. 
Paul we are privileged to have among 
us a distinguished scholar and great 
teacher, Rabbi W. Gunther \.Plaut of 
Mount Zion Temple. 


He has recently brought great honor 
to both himself and St. Paul by writ- 
ing an important book, “The Jews in 
Minnesota—The First 75 Years.” 


It gives me a great deal of personal 
pleasure to submit for thé Recorp a 
highly complimentary review of Rabbi 
Plaut’s work which was printed in the 
March 18, 1960, issue of the Jewish News 
of Detroit, Mich. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 


Rassr Piavut’s “THe Jews In MInNNESOTA— 
First 75 Years’ 


Jewish scholars in a number of American 
cities have undertaken the task of writing 
the histories of their communities. A num- 
ber of such historical compilations already 
have made their appearance. The Jewish 
Publication Society published the history of 
Philadelphia 2 years ago. The Utica, N-Y., 
story was published recently. There are 
plans afoot to publish the history of Detroit 
Jewry. 

An impressive work in this field of research 
is the new volume issued by the American 
Jewish Historical Society (3080 Broadway, 
N.Y. 27) on “The Jews in Minnesota—The 
virst 75 Years,” by Rabbi W. Gunther Plaut. 
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dreamt of establishing a J 
ally setting up a foundation for it near Buf- 
falo. While his dream never extended 
yond the stage of planning and of establish- 
ing a “foundation,” he is rightfully consid- 
ered the first American Zionist. 

Rabbi Plaut’s book provides a record of the 
early Jews in Minnesota, the first rabbis, 
their successors, the institutions they estab- 
lished, the “spiritual journeys” of ‘orm, 
Orthodox, and Conservative Jews, the bat- 
tles against anti-Semitism and the contri- 
butions by Minnesota Jewry toward the 
advancement of the highest American ideals 
of justice and equality. 

Women’s place in the State’s history is 
given.a due accounting. 

In an epilogue, Rabbi Plaut declares that 
“as the 1920’s marched toward climax and 
calamity * * * the gap between old and 
new settler had narrowed; soon it would 
disappear altogether. * * * The leadership 
of the community was passing into new 
hands; soon a different corps of men of 
varied backgrounds would come to the fore. 
Jews had begun to plan together and build 
together for their common needs. * * * The 
old neighborhoods were thinning out. As 
they deteriorated they would be overtaken 
by the process of urban renewal and people 
would be moving farther away from the 
center of town. Jewish religioue life had 
been built on solid foundations. * * * Jews 
had learned their first lessons in fighting 
against bigotry. In the years to come this 
struggle would take them into the broader 
arenas of civil rights and human relations.” 

These are conclusions and analyses that 
can undoubtedly be applied to most Ameri- 
can Jewish communities. Research men in 
many of them will find Dr. Plaut’s book a 
valuable guide in the preparations of his- 
tories of their respective communities. 





March 25: Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, March 25 is celebrated in this 
country and throughout the world as the 
anniversary of Greek independence. 
The struggle waged by the people of 
Greece over a century ago to free them- 
selves from the oppressive rule of the 
Ottoman Empire served to inspire the 
hearts and pens of the day; their vic- 
torious struggle presaged the wave of 
liberal revolution that swept the conti- 
nent of Europe in the first half of the 
19th century. It also inspired the gen- 
ius of Lord Byron,. who took the struggle 
of the Greeks as his own. 

The inspiration of that valiant people 
should not be lost on us today. The 
blessings of independence, for which 
they were willing to fight and die, are as 
real today as then. And they are as well 
worth fighting for now as then. 

















HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
tour by the President to Latin America 
has focused national attention. on the 


great island of Cuba, close to the United 
States and located on the northern At- 
lantic approach, to the Panama Canal, 
have become a Soviet satellite and its 
Government an articulate instrument for 
Communist subversion in other Latin 
countries. 

The situation thus presented has been 
noted and understood in high circles in 
our Government. This is shown by 
statements of the President of the United 
States in his address on February 24, 
1960, before the Congress of Brazil at 
Rio de Janeiro. - 

In that speech he emphasized the great 
issue of our time, freedom or slavery and 
warned against return to the unenlight- 
ened system of tryranny of what he 
called the age-old fatalistic concept of 
the omnipotent state and omnipotent 
fate. 

Then in an obvious appeal to all na- 
tions of this hemisphere, he stated that 
the people of the United States would 
consider it intervention in the internal 
affairs of an American state if any 
power, whether by invasion, coercion or 
subversion, succeeded in denying free- 
dom of choice to the people of any of 
our sister republics. These ringing 
words, clearly implying a reaffirmation of 
the Monroe Doctrine, evoked sympa- 
thetic notes among all free peoples. m 

However favorably this appeal may 
have been interpreted, a Presidential 
statement to the Congress of another 
country is not sufficient. To be effective 
a declaration of such significance must 
be made to the Congress of the United 
States with a call for congressional ac- 
tion, and in words so clear that the entire 
world will know that our country is dedi- 
cated to the principles of constitutional 
liberty and opposed to those of the con- 
spiratorial movement known as interna- 
tional communism. In default of this 
initiative by the President, the Congress 
should not wait but should give its seri- 
ous consideration toward taking declara- 
tory action in this grave matter. 

Launched in 1917 in the territory of 
Russia by invaders from Western Europe 
and elsewhere, international communism 
has used that unfortunately dominated 
country as a base of operations for pro- 
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motion of world revolution. It also em- 
ploys the national territory of Russia as 
a testing ground for criminal, social, and 
economic experiments that this system of 
Asiatic despotism intends to impose on 
the entire world. 

The operations of this diabolical con- 
spiracy are planned many years in ad- 
vance by what might be called a general 
staff, and it is one of outstanding ability. 

Applying the time-tested lessons of 
warfare, its strategists use the combina- 
tion of hanking and conquest through 
subversion as the prime method for 
gaining power over vast areas without 
actual warfare. Its ultimate aim is 
global domination. 

To illustrate, it seeks to gain control 
of strategic routes and areas such as the 
Dardanelles, the Suez, and Panama 


- Canals, the southwest Pacific, the Near 


East, northern Africa, and the Carib- 
bean. — 

The increased Soviet influence over the 
Dardanelles and Suez Canal areas was 
fostered by the eviction of- British forces 
from the Suez Canal Zone and establish- 
ment of regimes in Egypt and other Near 
Eastern and north African countries 
more friendly to the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. 

In the southwest Pacific, the setting 
up on Amboina Island in Indonesia of a 
major Soviet naval intelligence base is 
suggestive of the famous maritime plan 
of the Japanese prior to World War II. 
It can be expected that these Soviet op- 
erators will be helping to alienate the 
Papuans of New Guinea from the Dutch 
toward Communist oriented Indonesia. 
The same plan of revolution will be ap- 
plied to the Maoris of Tasmania and 
New Zealand. 

These and other subversive activities 
in the southwest Pacific are obviously 
aimed at erecting a Communist con- 
trolled island barrier southeastward 
from Asia to separate the Pacific and In- 
dian oceans, and toward the ultimate 
conquest of Australia. 

In Cuba, the Communist conspiracy 
has secured a strategic beachhead con- 
venient for attacks on the United States. 
Moreover, this was accomplished under 
the leadership of a man who owes his 
freedom to the Secretary of State of the 
United States who intervened in his be- 
half under pressures from sources not 
yet explained. Its purpose is the crea- 
tion of more and more trouble through- 
out Latin America, especially in the 
Caribbean, and Central American coun- 
tries. This we recognize as part of the 
often mentioned program for obtaining 
control of the Panama Canal. ; 

Procurement planners tasted blood at 
Suez. They have now made the Panama 
Canal a key target for another propa- 
ganda offensive against continued U.S. 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone. 

It thus becomes imperative that the 
Congress, as the ultimate authority 
under our constitutional system in ques- 
tions of national policy, should exercise 
without further delay its legislative pow- 
ers to promote the safety of the con- 
tinental United States and, by so doing, 
of the entire Western Hemisphere. 

The situation in the Caribbean, on 
which I have addressed the House many 
times, becomes more critical every day. 
There is no time to be lost. Hence, I 
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urge, in line with the President’s declara- 
tion at Rio de Janeiro, that the Con- 
gress pass the resolutions now pending 
to extend the Monroe Doctrine and to 
reaffirm our Isthmian Canal policies, 

Again I ask: “Why wait for new blows 
to fall?” 

The indicated resolutions follow: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 445 

Whereas the subversive forces known as 

international communism, operating secretly 


and openly, directly and indirectly, threaten _ 


the sovereignty and political independence 
of all the Western Hemisphere nations; and 

Whereas the American continents, by the 
free and independent position which they 
have assumed and maintained, are not sub- 
ject to colonization or domination by any 
power; and 

Whereas the intervention of international 
communism, directly or indirectly, or how- 
ever disguised, in any American state, con- 
flicts with the established policy of the 
American Republics for the protection of the 


sovereignty of the peovles of such states and 


the political independence of their govern- 
ments; and 

Whereas such a situation extended to ahy 
portions of the Western Hemisphere is 
dangerous to the peace and safety of the 
whole of it, including the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), (1) That any such 
subversive domination or threat of it vio- 
lates the principles of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and of collective security as set forth in 
the acts and resolutions heretofore adopted 
by the American Republics; and 

(2) That in any such situation any one 
or more of the high contracting parties to 
the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance may, in the exercise of indi- 
vidual or collective self-defense, and in ac- 
cordance with the declarations and principles 
above stated, take steps to forestall or com- 
bat intervention, domination, control, and 
colonization in whatever form, by the sub- 
versive forces known as international com- 
munism and its agencies in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


HovsE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 450 


Whereas the United States, under the 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 with 
Panama, acquired complete and exclusive 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone in per- 
petuity for construction of the Panama 
Canal and its perpetual maintenance, opera- 
tion, sanitation, and protection; and 

Whereas all jurisdiction of the Republic 
of Panama over the Canal Zone ceased on 
exchange of ratifications of the 1903 treaty 
on February 26, 1904; and 

Whereas since that time the United States 
has continuously exercised exclusive sov- 
ereignty and control over the Canal Zone and 
Panama Canal; and 

Whereas where responsibility is imposed 
there must be given for its effectuation ade- 
quate authority; and with respect to the 
Panama Canal the treaty of 1903 so pro- 
vided; and 

Whereas the United States has fully and 
effectively discharged all its treaty obliga- 
tions with respect to the Panama Canal and 
the only legitimate interest that Panama 
can have in the sovereignty of the Canal 
Zone is one of reversionary character that 
can never become operative unless the United 
States should abandon the canal enterprise; 
and 

Whereas the policy of the United States 
since President Hayes’ message to the Con- 
gress on March 8, 1880, has been for an inter- 
oceanic canal “under American control,” 
that is to say, under the control of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the grant by Panama to the 
United States of exclusive sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone for the aforesaid purposes 
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was an absolute, indispensable condition 
precedent to the great task undertaken by 
the United States in the construction and 
perpetual maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection of the Panama Canal, 
for the benefit of the entire world: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), (1) That the 
United States, under treaty provisions, con- 
stitutionally acquired, and holds, in per- 
petuity, exclusive sovereignty and control 
over the Canal Zone for the construction of 
the Panama Canal and its perpetual main- 
tenance, operation, sanitation, and protec- 
tion; and 

(2) That there can be no just claim by the 
Republic of Panama for the exercise of any 
sovereignty of whatever character over the 
Canal Zone so long as the United States dis- 
charges its duties and obligations with re- 
spect to the canal; and 

(3) That the formal display of any official 
flag over the Canal Zone other than that of 
the United States is violative of law, treaty, 
international usage, and the historic canal 
policy of the United States as fully upheld 
by its highest courts and administrative 
officials; and would lead to confusion and 
chaos in the administration of the Panama 
Canal enterprise. 


Hovusre CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 33 


Whereas there is now being strongly urged 
in certain quarters of the world the surren- 
der, by the United States, without reim- 
bursement, of the Panama Canal, to the 
United Nations or to some other interna- 
tional organization for the ownership and 
operation of the canal; and 

Whereas the United States, at the expense 
of its taxpayers and under, and fully relying 
on, treaty agreements, constructed the canal, 
and since its completion, at large expendi- 
ture, has maintained and operated it and 
provided for its protection and defense; and 

Whereas the United States, following the 
construction of the canal, has since main- 
tained, operated, and protected it in strict 
conformity with treaty requirements and 
agreemens, and has thus made it free, with- 
out restriction or qualification, for the ship- 
ping of the entire world; and, in consequence 
of which, with respect to the canal and the 
Canal Zone, every just and equitable con- 
sideration favors the continuance of the 
United States in the exercise of all the rights 
and authority by treaty provided, and in the 
discharge of the duties by treaty imposed: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That (1) it is the 
sense and judgment of the Congress that 
the United States should not, in any wise, 
surrender to any other government or au- 
thority its jurisdiction over, and control of, 
the Canal Zone, and its ownership, control, 
Management, maintenance, operation, and 


-protection of the Panama Canal, in accord- 


ance with existing treaty provisions; and 
that (2) it is to the best interests—not only 
to the United States, but, as well, of all 
nations and peoples—that all the powers, 
duties, authority, and obligations of the 
United States in the premises be continued 
in accordance with existing treaty provisions. 





First Things First 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr.ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, once again 
it is floodtime in the Midwest, and those 
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of us who live in the Wabash Valley are 


keeping our fingers crossed for fear that Popular 


the uncontrolled Wabash will sweep 
away our topsoil, destroy our homes, and 
endanger our lives. Our real hope lies 
in the construction of projects which are 
approved and only need the appropria- 
tion of funds to cause flood control to 
become a reality for us. 

I am enclosing an editorial which ap- 
peared in the March 27 issue of the 
Kokomo Tribune which very realistically 
reflects the attitude of the people of my 
district as well as my own on the prob- 
lem of flood control and its place in our 
Federal program: 

WABASH FLOOD PROBLEM 


If cities in the Wabash River Valley, such 
as Peru and Logansport escape a flood this 
spring they will be fortunate. There is al- 
ways the danger that heavy rains may come 
aftér the long seemingly endless period of 
snows. 

In the hope of obtaining further support 
for flood control, Peru citizens are going to 
Washington on April 16 to appeal to a House 
Public Works subcommittee for funds to 
start construction of dams on the Missis- 
sinewa and Salamonie Rivers. 

Punds have been approved for the plan- 
ning of three reservoirs. President Eisen- 
hower asked $125,000 for planning a reservoir 
at Huntington, $156,000 to plan the Missis- 
sinewa reservoir and $56,000 for the Salamo- 
nie project. 

It probably is difficult for areas like Miami, 
Cass, and Huntington Counties to under- 
stand why Federal money can be sent over- 
seas on certain projects but not allocated 
here at home. Why could not some of the 
lesser needed foreign aid projects be elimi- 
nated and the money diverted to pressing 
needs of American communities like the 
Wabash Valley? 

If it is true that large sums are wasted 
on some foreign aid projects, Americans can- 
not be blamed for wondering why the money 
wasn’t used for some such thing as flood 
control here in the United States. This is 
true especially if heavy flooding is going to 
recur each year in the Wabash Valley. 

In the meantime, the local communities 
that face the possibility of floods could take 
steps of their own by strengthening dikes 
along the danger areas, 





John J. Fitzgerald 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that I am a better man for having known 
the late John J. Fitzgerald, a most char- 
acterful and rugged American, who had 
so much to do with the building of my 
home city of Paterson, N.J. When Mr. 
Fitzgerald was called away 3 weeks ago 
the Paterson Evening News paid him 
the following editorial tribute: 

JOHN J. FITrzGERALD 

When any history of Paterson for the past 
50 years is written, an imposing place must 
be reserved for John J. Fitzgerald, long-time 
secretary of the chamber of commerce, who 
has passed away at the age of 86. 


John Fitzgerald was a dynamic figure who 
knew no obstacles when he charted a course 
of civic action. He was secretary of the 
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chamber when it was something less than 


movements which helped oe ae ee, 
nautical Co. to Paterson from New Bruns- 
wick; in the awakening of a civic conscious- 
ness to make erection of Alexander 
Hamilton Hotel and the Clark Street garage 
of the same name. 

As an instance of his indomitable will, 
John Fitzgerald converted an anniversary of 
the electric industry into a colorful pageant 
of light and he had the entire city jumping 
with a gigantic parade, with colorful floats, 
and thousands participating, although there 
seemed to be no particular local identifica- 
tion with the project. 

In addition to his intense pride which 
transcended his association with the cham- 
ber of commerce, Mr. Fitzgerald was a ver- 
itable fountain of information about Pater- 
son and it was to him folks turned for en- 
cyclopedic intelligence about the city which 
gave him birth. He every nook and 
cranny and he knew its people, current and 
of the past. 

In recent years, Mr. Fitzgerald had lived 
in retirement, but he continued to retain his 
lively interest in people and events, if only 
for his own keen self-enlightenment. 

He was in every sense of the word a good 
citizen who was not content to let the tide 
flow without influencing its currents and 
its course. Thus he has left a fine impress 
on the community which even today affects 
our historical progress. 





Trading Jobs for Low Wage Goods 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, it 
was with particular interest yesterday 
that I learned thaj the Japanese Ambas- 
sador has lodged a formal protest with 
our State and Commerce Departments in 
opposition to the petition that has been 
filed by the National Cotton Council 
with the Tariff Commission seeking re- 
lief from the serious condition that has 
been brought about in our textile eco- 
nomy by reason of textile imports. 

Japan is one of the principal exporters 
of textile goods to the United States, 
and I regret to learn that the Japanese 
Government is formally pressing for a 
greater share of the American textile 
market at a time when American mills 
are experiencing severe economic diffi- 
culty. 

It is also with a sense of regret that I 
note that our State Department has 
joined with the Japanese in opposing 
the National Cotton Council’s petition 
with the Tariff Commission for relief. 
In that connection the Southern Gar- 
ment Manufacturers Association of 
Nashville, Tenn., has prepared a report 
entitled “Trading Jobs for Low Wage 
Goods.” 





economy 
of the State Desinent with respect to 
textile imports. 








jamas, gloves and other similar wearing ap- 
parel which, the association stated, proved 
the conten ; 
that a depression is in the making when the 
Government goes beyond the intent of the 
reciprocal trade program and permits the 
markets of a long line of industries to be 
taken over by foreign country low-wage 
manufacturers. 

“In other words, Mr. and Mrs. American 
Workers, you are ‘saving at the spigot and 
wasting at the bunghole’ every time you buy 
a foreign coun low-wage-made article in- 


to Japan and the Consul General in Hong 
Census, imports of these items amounted to 


than 128 million separate garments. 

With the aid of skilled engineers deter- 
mining the man-hours and man-days in- 
volved in the production of this enormous 
quantity of garments, these figures show 
that more than 24,000 employees would have 
been paid in excess of $50 million to spend 
in the thousands of communities where they 
work, if these garments had been made in 
the United States, that the livelihood of 
some 73,000 pecple in the United States was 
affected by these imports. 

Even of more alarming proportions, on 
the basis of an average of 250 employees 
per plant, the study shows that 97 plants 
in the United States would have been re- 
quired to manufacture these garments. 
“This many plants would represent the en- 
tire production of this industry in the State 
of Tennessee, or the State of Georgia, the 
State of North Carolina, or the State of 
Texas. That many plants would represent 
the approximate production of this indus- 
try, in many cases, of two or more States,” 
the association’s statement related. 

It was pointed out that in some congres- 
sional districts, this industry predominates 
in the way of employment. Thus, Members 
of Congress are confronted with the realiza- 
tion that an entire industry, sometimes the 
largest employers they have in their dis- 
tricts, are being brought closer and closer 
to short-time operations and layoffs, with all 
the economic consequences that must fall 
on the communities which have enjoyed the 
benefits of having this industry, and, in 
numerous instances where the community 
has no other means of absorbing the dis- 
placed workers, it was further said. 

The association feels that it is the policy 
of the present administration and the reluc- 
tance of the Congress to face up to this 
problem that is building an economic col- 
lapse, which could easily break any day, 
with consequent wholesale industry stagna- 
tion in one of the largest and most vital in- 
dustries in the United States, with part-time 
and full-time unemployment for thousands 


tions it has consistently made ~ 
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of employees, and the crippling of hundreds 
of towns, particularly small communities. 

“This industry and its association do not 
advocate unreasonably high tariffs or a 
policy of shutting out all competitive im- 
ports. On the contrary, this industry be- 
lieves in, and supports, the reciprocal trade 
policy championed by the late Cordell Hull 
as being a healthy program for the economy 
of the United States and all nations partici- 
pating therein, but that belief.and advocacy 
is based on the true intent of the reciprocal 
trade pi as enunciated by the late 
Mr. Hull, a policy that did not contemplate 
total submission of our markets to the de- 
mands of foreign country low-wage manu- 
facturers, and consequent demoralization of 
hundreds of American communities, unem- 
ployment of thousands of workers, destroyed 
purchasing power, forcing American manu- 
facturers to transfer their plants and capital 
to these foreign low-wage countries or quit 
business entirely,” the association empha- 
sized. 

SUMMARY 
Total imports from Japan and Hong Kong, 

January—December 1959 (blouses, shirts, 

trousers, brassieres, gloves, etc.) 

For the period January-December 1959, 
Japanese and Hong Kong imports of the 
above items amounted to 10,704,652 dozen 
or 128,455,824 units. 

Total direct labor man-hours to produce 
the above quantity of apparel items are 
$7,451,629, which represent 4,681,454 man- 


_days. On the basis of 50 weeks of produc- 


tion, it would require 18,726 direct labor 
employees to produce the above quantity. 
On the basis of $1 per hour labor, the pay- 
roll would be $37,451,629. 

Five thousand six hundred and eighteen 
indirect labor employees would be required 
at a payroll of $11,236,000, or a total payroll 
of $48,687,629. 

The above quantity of apparel items is 
a « equivalent of a $285,586,984 a year 
wholesale volume; 18,726 direct labor em- 
ployees and 5,618 indirect labor employees, 
or a total of 24,344 employees; and, on the 
basis of an average of 2 dependents per em- 
ployee, accounts for a total of 73,032 people’s 
livelihood being affected, for a period of 
50 weeks. 

The importation of the above quantity 
of the various apparel items listed repre- 
sents the production of 97 plants in the 
United States, with an average of 250 em- 
ployees per plant. 

The above figures include direct and in- 
direct manufacturing labor, salesmen, ship- 
ping, warehousing, etc. 





The Late Russell V. Mack 





SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden and untimely death of our dis- 
tinguished colleague Russeti Mack, of 
the State of Washington, has shocked 
and saddened me. Thus it is with a 
profound feeling of sorrow that I utter 
these few words in praise of a fine Con- 
gressman and an outstanding citizen. 

Russett Mack and I were associated 
as members of the Committee on Public 
Works since he first entered the Congress 
in 1947. Over the years I grew to know 
him and to learn by daily contact with 
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him in committee work and on the House 
fioor his ability as a legislator, but more 
important, his fine qualities as a person 


“and a man. 


He was one of the outstanding mem- 
bers of the Public Works Committee of 
which I now have the honor to be chair- 
man. RussELL Mack had the keen mind 
of a trained newspaperman. He had a 
firm grasp of the many and varied prob- 
lems that were presented to the commit- 
tee, and his contribution to the legisla- 
tion that was reported out of the com- 
mittee was an invaluable one. 

RUSSELL MAacK was a warm human 
being with a faculty for adding to the 
enjoyment of the life of all those who 
had the privilege of coming in contact 
with him. He will be missed. 

Thus it is with a deep sense of personal 
grief that I pay tribute today to my late 
colleague, for whom I held the highest 
respect, and express my heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his family in their great loss. 





Slovak Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked to insert the following 
speech in commemoration of the 21st 
anniversary of Slovak independence, 
which was celebrated on March 14 and 
throughout this month. The speech 
was written by Joseph G. Prusa, presi- 
dent of the Slovak Newspapermen’s 





‘Association of America: 


THE TRUE ‘MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
SLovak INDEPENDENCE DAY—SLOVAKIA 
Never Hap A CHANCE—SHE PLEADS WITH 
AMERICA AND HER ALLIES FOR FREEDOM AND 
JUSTICE 

(By Joseph G. Prusa) 

While observing this 20th anniversary of 
the Slovak Republic, we as Americans of 
Slovak origin or descent owe it to our 
brethren in Slovakia to see to it that they 
get the freedom and justice to which they 
are entitled to. 

Slovakia, unfortunately, mever had a 
chance although its first attempt for full 
freedom and independence was formulated 
on American soil with the aid of our Ameri- 


"can Slovak organizations. 


In order to fully understand the desire 
and aspirations of the Slovak people, let us 
review briefly their historical past. 

The Slovak nation is not new among the 
civilized nations of the world, because his- 
tory proves that it was a powerful entity 
during the Great Moravian Kingdom in the 
ninth century with its democratic form of 
government and diplomatic representatives 
in Rome, Constantinople, and other capitals 
of the world. 

Slovaks, after settling in the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada some 4 score 
years ago, formed their own societies, par- 
ishes, organizations, newspapers, schools, 
etc., independently of Czechs. 

Slovak educators like Jan Koll4r and Pavel 
Safarik were noted Pan-Slavists, who were 
looked upon with admiration by all the 
leaders of other Slavonic nations, including 
the great Russia, where many Slovaks found 
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their home and achieved positions of great 
importance before World War I. 

During World War I, when President 
Woodrow Wilson proclaimed freedom to all 
the oppressed nations, Slovakia was included 
among those nations on an equal basis with 
Bohemia, now known as Czechia. Robert 
Lansing, U.S. Secretary of State, in his an- 
nouncement on September 3, 1918, recog- 
nized the two nations, Czechs and Slovaks. 

Since it is an admitted fact even by Presi- 
dent Thomas G. Massaryk, thet it was Gen. 
Milan R. Stefanik, a noted scientist, who 
opened the door to him and Dr. Eduard 
Benes to world di~lomats for the recognition 
of their aspirations for the freedom of the 
Czech and Slovak nations; and since Gen- 
eral Stefanik was a Slovak, no one can dis- 
pute the fact that all Allied leaders during 
World War I took it for granted that the 
aspirations of the Slovak nation for inde- 
pendence will be fully realized. 

Unfortunately, guarantees for the full 
freedom of the Slovak nation as formulated 
in the Pittsburgh Pact were not fulfilled. 
On June 20, 1920, when the Treaty of Tri- 
anon was signed between Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, Slovakia became a partner 
with Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia in a fed- 

“erated union, supposedly patterned accord- 
ing to our American democratic system 
which, however, never became a reality. 
Slovaks still had a chance to break away 
from the Czechs in 1920 and without Slo- 
vakia, there could not be a Czechoslovakia. 

The 20 years of Czechoslovakia were the 
years of justified demands on the part of 
Slovaks for their full autonomy which, un- 
fortunately, was not granted by the Prague 
government. Hitler took advantage of this 
weak link and used it as a weapon against 
Pr e for its destruction. 

Pittsburgh Pact was ignored and 
Hitler’s demands became dangerous to 
Czechoslovakia. After Lord Runciman’s 
negotiations failed, the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment on September 8, 1938, decided on a 
new and definite proposal for the settlement 
of the Sudeten problem and it granted far 
reaching concessions in direction of auton- 
omy. 
~ Slovakia realized that it was surrounded 
by enemies, and was naturally looking for its 
salvation. And again when on September 
21, 1938, British and French ministers at 
2:15 a.m. demanded that President Benes 
capitulate to German demands, the situation 
of Slovakia became even more dangerous. 

These were the desperate days of struggle 
for survival. Our late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt intervened and on September 26, 
‘1938, sent a message to Berlin, Prague, Lon- 
don, Paris, Warsaw and Budapest, urging 
peaceful settlement. Instead of a peaceful 
reply, Hitler in his speech at Sportpalast de- 
nounced Czechoslovakia as a “lie”, created 
by the “liar” Benes. 

On September 29-30, 1938 Hungary and 
Poland demanded certain portions of Slo- 
vakia. Mussolini and Count Ciano entered 
the picture. England and France informed 
Czechoslovakia that she can expect no 
assistance if she rejects the Munich de- 
cisions. 

On September 30, 1938, Czechoslovakia 
accepted the Munich declarations and Presi- 
dent Benes resigned. A day later Ger- 
many’s first soldiers crossed Czechoslovakia’s 
frontiers. 

On October 6, 1938, Monsignor Tiso was 
appointed minister for the administration 
of Slovakia in the Prague cabinet. A day 
later the Czecho-Slovak government ac- 
cepted resolutions passed at Zilina for 
autonomy, or the granting of the Pittsburgh 
Pact signed in Pittsburgh, Pa., on May 30, 
1918, with Monsignor Tiso as prime min- 
ister. (On October 18, 1938, Monsignor Tiso 
visited Munich.) Two days later the Com- 
munist party was suspended in Czecho- 
Slovakia. 
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This series of events continued step by 
step until November 19, 1938, when the 
Czecho-Slovak Parliament passed measures 
bestowing autonomy on Slovakia, Judge 
Emil Hacha was elected president of Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

On March 9, 1939, the Czecho-Slovak Prime 
Minister Beran dismissed Monsignor Tiso, 
Slovakia’s premier and all other ministers 
except two. Two days later new Slovakia’s 
cabinet with Karol Sidor as premier was ap- 
pointed. On March 13, 1939, Monsignor Tiso 
was requested to attend a conference in 
Berlin. Germany placed its demands and 
asserted that it will recognize Slovakia’s 
independence. 

Monsignor Tiso returned to Bratislava and 
placed the matter before the duly elected 
Parliament, which voted unanimously for 
Slovakia’s independence and thus the 
Slovak Republic was born 20 years ago. It 
was recognized by 27 sovereign states, in- 
cluding Great Britain, France, Soviet Russia 
and the Vatican far before the outbreak of 
World War II. 

When World War II broke out with Hit- 
ler’s attack on Poland, we Americans began 
to give material aid to the stricken Allies. 

After World War II, BeneS returned to 
Czecho-Slovakia. He had implicit trust in 
Soviet Russia and in a way, ran out on us 
Americans and our Allies after obtaining the 
necessary lend-lease and went to Stalin, to 
whom he swore loyalty. : 

In a statement to the Presidium of the 
Czecho-Slovak National Council, Prague, 
October 9, 1945, President Benes stated: 

“There are some individuals who asserted 
that we are in the hands of the Soviets, but 
the governments look upon us in a different 
way. We are the allies of the Soviet Union 
and we shall remain faithful to the Soviets. 
We are friends of the West and shall remain 
friends. In the form of our alliance with 
the Soviet Union we proceed and shall pro- 
ceed in our own way * * *” 

On January 9, 1947, Jan Masaryk, Foreign 
Minister of Czecho-Slovakia, before the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York State 
in New York City laughed at the Iron Cur- 
tain stating: “* * * We hear a great deal 
about the Iron Curtain. I assure you there 
is no Iron Curtain.” 

Benes and Jan Masaryk trusted the Reds, 


‘who took over Czechoslovakia in February 


of 1948. And before taking it over, on April 
18, 1947, Msgr. Tiso, president of Independent 
Slovakia, went to the gallows in Bratislava 
just to please Stalin. 

Msgr. Tiso never had a chance—and neither 
did Slovakia and the Slovaks. 

During World War II I had the honor to 
receive numerous communications from 
many leading Americans. I treasure the one 
from Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, who 
wrote: “Every nationality, no matter how 
small, has an inherent right to its own na- 
tionhood. If that principle is not carried 
out after this war, then the conflict has been 
in vain.” 

And, sorry to say, that this principle has 
not been fulfilled so far as the Slovak nation 
is concerned. 

It was the second time that the people of 
Slovakia were disappointed. 

The first time, when World War I was 
waged for the freedom of the oppressed, 
according to the principles of President 
Wilson’s 14 points. Justice for Slovakia was 


not meted out and such eminent Americans - 
like the late Col. Stephen Bonsal, personal ; 
interpreter to President Wilson during his” 


administration and at the Peace Conference, 
author of the “Unfinished Business,” Pulitzer 
prize winner and “Suitors and Suppliants,” 
stated this after World War II: 

“Today, the lovers of truth and justice 
are promised another chance through the 
United Nations. 
the Slovaks at the Peace Conference, after 
World War I, was the piece of unfinished 


The failure to do justice to. 
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business, which I most regretted: I hope to 
see it redressed.” 

Colonel Bonsal is the father of the present 
U.S. Ambassador to turbulent Cuba, Hon. 
Phillip W. Bonsal. 

Now that Slovakia is in the clutches of 
Soviet Russia, which is exploiting its na- 
tural fesources by creating there an atomic 
arsenal as a potential enemy of the Western 
democracies, we plead the case of its en- 
slaved people before the free world. We do so 
especially for the reason that there is a 
relative in almost every American Slovak 
home who lives in Slovakia. The 
people of Slovakia are seeking our moral and 
material aid and especially freedom and 
justice. 

This, therefore, is the true meaning and 
significance of the observance of the 20th 
anniversary of the Slovak Republic, whose 
creation came about on March 14, 1939, 
when, unfortunately, the great nations left 
Slovakia to the mercy of Hitler. 

Under such desperate conditions, when 
Poland on one side demanded a slice of Slo- 
vakia’s territory, and Hungary’s army on the 
other side, even before Monsignor Tiso was 
summoned to Berlin, already waited on the 
border of Slovakia to march in and take over 
the other large portion, which it later did, 
especially such importent historic cities like 
Koégice and Komérno, Slovakia acted like a 
good mother to save its homeland from being 
partitioned among its enemies. 

Under such incomprehensible circum- 
stances, Slovakia its independ- 
ence on March 14, 1939, by the duly elected 
Parliament, whose validity was ratified in 
Prague on November 19, 1938. 

From March 14, 1939,. and on, Slovakia, 
which accepted in 863 A.D., or 
50 years before the Czechs; 150 years before 
the Poles; and 200 years before the Hun- 
garians, had its first Christiam church in 
Nitra consecrated in 833 A.D., was recognized 
as a government both de jure and de facto by 
Great Britain, France, Soviet Russia, Vatican, 
and 23 other countries. 

Slovakia, with its almost 4 million in- 
habitants, is larger than Albania, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, Estonia, Honduras, Ire- 
land, Iceland, Israel, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Panama, Salvador, Transjordan, and New 
Zealand. She has nearly as many inhab- 
itants as Bolivia, Denmark, Finland, Guate- 
mala, Iraq, Venezuela, Yemen, and Switzer- 
land. 

Slovakia’s area of 49,000 kilometers makes 
it larger than Albania, Belgium, Estonia, 
Haiti, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Salvador, and Israel. 

On the basis of these facts and human 
justice, inspired by the declaration of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, who said in 1918 
when the freedom for Slovakia was being 
guaranteed that “The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is a practical document for the use 
of practical men. It is not a thesis for 
philosophers, but a whip for the tyrants; it 
is not a theory of government, but a program 
of action.” 

Fortified by this statement we feel that we 
should take action and thereby declare that 
one of the world’s greatest masterpieces, the 
United States Declaration of Independence, 
inspired the freedom loving Slovaks to de- 
clare dnd to establish independent Slovakia, 
for we believe with Abraham Lincoln that 
“no man is good to govern another 
man without that other’s consent.” 

And the people of Slovakia never gave their 
consent to Soviet Russia or the Communist 


already presen 
by the Honorable Metvin Price, that Slo- 
vakia be granted a right to a free election 
under the supervision of the United Nations. 
I conclude with the statement by that 
great American, the late U.S. Senator Robert 
A. Taft, whose father, the illustrious Presi- 
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dent William H. Taft signed a bill to give 
Slovaks and other ethnic groups in the 
United States in 1910 census an opportunity 
to register their mother tongue and thus the 
forgotten ethnic groups were recognized. 

Senator Taft stated emphatically: “I agree 
entirely with your position and belieye that 
the Slovaks should be permitted to set up an 
independent nation.” 

In this spirit and in all fairness and jus- 
tice, in accordance with our American demo- 
cratic traditions, we are observing the 20th 
anniversary of the Declaration of the Slovak 
Republic, pleading with the freedom loving 
people of America and the free world to give 
Slovakia its deserved chance—its precious 
freedom and independence. 





Threat of Transfer of Postal Installations 
and -Custodial Employees to General 
Services Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the president 
of the National Association of Post Of- 
fice Custodial Employees, Mr. Alfred De 
Matteo, has addressed an appeal to Mem- 
bers of Congress regarding the pending 
threat of transfer of postal installations 
and custodial employees to General Serv- 
ices Administration. 

Because of the urgency of the matter, 
I am including in the Appendix of this 
Recorp, Mr. De Matteo’s appeal letter: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Post Orrice CusTopIaAL EMPLOYEES, 
March 22, 1960. 





Hon. Pau. A. Fino, 
Congressman 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The National Associ- 
ation of Post Office Custodial Employees, its 
officers and its membership are again faced 
with the threat of additional transfer of 
postal installation, and its custodial em- 
ployees, to General Services Administration. 

Due to reorganization plan 18, of 1950, 
which then effected the transfer of approxi- 
mately 218 post office buildings to General 
Services Administration. Now, 10 years 
later, it again threatens to swallow up an 
additional 250 post office buildings. 

In 1950, under the effected transfer, many 
of our post office custodial employees were 
either downgraded or forced to retire— 
where and when, will it end. 

We feel that our Government will not 
sanction undue hardship to its faithful 
career employees especially our custodial 
employees who are in majority veterans of 
World Wars I, II and Korean war, and many 
with more than 20 years of faithful postal 
service, to be denied at the stage of the 
game—tull retirement benefits; loss of 
seniority rights; loss of take home pay 
(due to General Services Administration 
wage hour board scale of pay); and possible 
job abolishment with the ever prominent 
issue of possible contracting of janitoring; 
elevator; and guard force to private con- 
tractors. 

It could end right now, if the Congress 
would enact legislation to stay fast, all post 
office custodial employees, ang postal build- 
ings, and permit the Post Office ent 
to maintain its own buildings exclusively. 

Sincerely, 
Aut DreMarTrTr£o. 
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White House Conference on Children 
and Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth, presently in convention here in 
the Capital City, is in my opinion some- 
thing of a misnomer, if I read the news- 
paper accounts correctly. In the first 
instance reference to the White House 
has only served to arouse Messrs. Meaney 
and Carey of the CIO and their ilk to 





_ launch a series of diatribes at the admin- 


istration and by indirection to accuse 
the occupant of the White House of gross 
dereliction in his duty. In the second 
instance, the presumably basic concern 
for children and youth is almost lost in 
the raucous clamor for such things as 
expanded public housing, urban renewal, 
Federal aid to education, to name a few, 
which are related to juvenile welfare only 
in the abstract. 

The bleeding heart volunteers and the 
hard-boiled professionals who sit up 
nights trying to drum up new apologies 
for wayward juveniles are met here to 
talk interminably all around the subject 
and with a careful avoidance of truly 
corrective measures which can only be 


effectively applied in the home and by’ 


the youngster’s parental mentors. 

This business of thinking up excuses 
for delinquent youth was met head on 
yesterday by the Reverend Daniel Eagan, 
a Catholic priest from New York. 
Father Eagan lead off with the observa- 
tion that teenagers are being encouraged 
to say, “It’s not my fault” and then made 
the further comment that, “The young 
people are excusing themselves because 
we are excusing them too easily.” 

A representative of the National 
Probation and Parole Association chal- 
lenged Father Eagan with this specious 
argument: 

Few of these kids decided where they were 


to be born, where they would be brought up, 
what churches they would be brought up in. 


‘To this Reverend Eagan replied: 

You are suggesting that a 16-year-old boy 
who knifes someone is not responsible be- 
cause he has a drunken father. This phi- 
losophy of excuse is * * * encouraging youth 
to say, “It’s not my fault.” 


And then Father Eagan went on to 
comment: 

I favor every type of treatment, but boys 
and girls have free will to do right and wrong. 
They are responsible for their actions. 


This leads me to observe—as a former 
sheriff who has had some acquaintance 
with delinquent juveniles—that our pri- 
mary concern should be directed toward 
delinquent parents and that there is no 
substitute for parental failure to set the 
proper example and take corrective 
measures. And in that observation I am 
referring only to those homes which are 
neither broken by divorce nor menaced 
by adult derelection, but from which 
come so many young people who end up 
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on the wrong side of the law. And as 
corollary to that observation I think it is 
high time that we abandon this silly 
business of refusing to identify by name 
and family these teenagers who are de- 
tected in crime, thereby condoning the 
crime and encouraging its reputation. 





Logic and Liberals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speax- 
er, some people consider themselves lib- 
eral intellectuals, but they give their 
support in public affairs to programs 
which have an emotional appeal rather 
than logical justification. They identify 
themselves with popular pressure groups 
rather than to think independently as 
intellectuals presumably would. They 
display the same kind of intolerance and 
arrogance as the most illiberal members 
of our society in holding rigidly to 
theories and judgments of a generation 
or more ago. 

Recently an editorial appeared in the 
Mesa Tribune, Mesa, Ariz., on this sub- 
ject which I think deserves careful con- 
sideration, and I am bringing it to the 
attention of the House: 

Locic aND LIBERALS 


Not all liberals are intellectual, nor are all 
intellectuals properly defined as liberals. 
Yet generally the most articulate and aggres- 
sive liberals place themselves—and are 
placed by others—in this category. 

It is something of a curiosity, therefore, 
that when looking about for public figures to 
embrace and to champion, they are not con- 
tent to give their allegiance to those who 
qualify as intellectuals pure and simply. 
They want something else. 

The quality they seek they usually call 
“heart.” If they do not believe a man’s mind 
is balanced by a warm heart, they are thor- 
oughly distrustful. Anyone they consider to 
be coldly analytical they almost automati- 
cally assume to be coolly calculating and self- 
serving. 

No sensible human being can possibly 
quarrel with this insistence upon genuine 
warmth of spirit. Man at his best obviously 
is both a feeling and a thinking machine. 

Nevertheless, many liberal intellectuals 
seem unwilling to search much below the 
surface for evidence of this balance. They 
want the heart worn on the sleeve if they 
are to give their support. 

The political or other public figure they 
are most likely to espouse is the one who can 
shout their causes in emotion-charged tones, 
who will loudly declare war on the illiberal 
enemy and promise his defeat momentarily. 
To this they will respond with cheers. 

In the cold light of the reason which they 
believe they possess more than most men, 
these liberal intellectuals may understand 
that their causes will not ordinarily be won 
so decisively—if at all. They may also ap- 
preciate that the issues which cut so deep 
with them may not in fact be so clearly 
defined as they, at fever emotional pitch, 
like to believe. 

Yet if a public figure, an intellectual, 
stands before them and calmly and detach- 
edly lays out these real prospects, they 
are not won. His rationality may in truth 
be balanced by well-governed emotional con- 
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cern. But if they do not see it quickly, if 
they do not hear this in a supercharged voice 
which exhorts and declaims, they distrust 
him. 

Looking on from a distance, one would 
imagine this was the very kind of well- 
balanced, well-governed individual they 
would most cherish as at once eminently 
practical and still encouragingly idealistic. 

That they do not is a paradox that may 
in some part explain why the influence of 
liberal intellectuals is less in this Nation 
than they think it ought to be. 





Nixon To Build on Record 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Monday 
night Vice President Nrxon delivered a 
challenge to the Democrats in a force- 
ful speech at the Lincoln, Nebr., Found- 
ers Day celebration. To those of us who 
from the very beginning were convinced 
that Dick Nrxon would be our best bet 
for 1960, his remarks were simply a re- 
affirmation of what we expect from him. 
In addition to promising a positive and 
aggressive campaign in every State, he 
made a special point that he would not 
be content to stand pat on the enviable 
record of the Eisenhower administration 
but that “a record is something to build 
on, not to stand on.” 

Gould Lincoln in his “Political Mill” 
column appearing in the Evening Star 
on Tuesday, March 29, discusses the 
Vice President’s speech, and I should 
like to include it at this point: 

[From the Evening Star, Mar, 29, 1960] 

THe Po.irTicaL Mr. 
(By Gould Lincoln) 
NIXON’S CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRATS 

Democrats who have been suggesting Vice 
President Nixon will wage a pussyfooting 
campaign for the Presidency, trying to play 
both sides of the street, should know Mr. 
Nixon better. They have had opportunity 
to see him in action time and again, Just 
because he is sticking to his job in Wash- 
ington—the job of helping to get the best 
possible legislation out of the Democratic 
Congress—and Republicans in Congress— 
and because he has not flung himself into 
campaigns in the presidential primary States, 
is no reason for these Democrats to believe 
they will not have a real fight on their hands 
if Mr. Nrxon becomes the Republican presi- 
dential candidate, as now appears virtually 
certain. : 

In one of his rare trips out of Washington 
these days the Vice President told a Lincoln, 
Nebr., Founders’ Day celebration last night 
exactly what he proposed to do should he be 
the GOP nominee. He also gave notice to 
the Democrats what they may expect. He 
has rejected completély the advice of public 
relations experts who believe that television 
has made person-to-person campaigning rela- 
tively obsolete and ineffective. By plane, 
by train, and by bus, the Vice President 
will carry his campaign into every State, city, 
and town he finds time to visit. Judging by 
his past campaigning performances, he will 
hit many of them. Further, he has again 
made it clear his will be no standpat atti- 
tude in the coming campaign. He proposes 
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to wage a campaign looking to the future 
of the American people. Declaring that the 
Republican Party will be proud of the record 
of the Eisenhower administration, Mr. Nixon 
continued: “A record is something to build 
on, not tostandon. Standpat, hold-the-line 
thinking is not enough to meet the great 
challenges confronting the American people 
at home and abroad.” 
Calls farm policy stymied 

This is no attempt to draw away or dis- 
associate himself from the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s record over more than 7 years, 
in which Mr. Nrxon has played an unusu- 
ally important role for a Vice President. Nor 
is it so interpreted by President Eisenhower. 
For the President, despite his Democratic 
critics, is no standpatter, nor does he 
expect Mr. Nrxon to be one. Speaking as he 
did to an audience in one of the great mid- 
west farm States, the Vice President frankly 
said he was not satisfied with the existing 
farm programs. The farm problem, he 
added, has been stymied in recent years be- 
cause a Democratic-controlled Congress has 
been unwilling to go along with a Repuwiican 
President who was seeking a solution in the 
interest of the farmers. And here Mr, Nixon 
laid down a real challenge to the present 
Democratic Congress—just as the President 
has done, He pointed out that the President 
has taken an unprecedented action, sending 
to Congress a message saying that he will 
approve any bill the Congress will pass if 
it meets certain basic standards he lays 
down, 

“It is time,” Mr. Nrxow said, “for the 
Democratic leadership in Congress to fish or 
cut bait. If they fail to act, or act irre- 
sponsibly during this session of Congress, 
they will have made it clear they prefer a 
farm issue to a farm solution. And it is 
high time they quit treating the farmer 
as an issue and recognize him as a person 
who is not getting his fair share of America’s 
prosperity.” Mr. Nrxon then made it clear 
he would present a farm program of his own 
to the voters—if Congress fails to act, and to 
act responsibly, and that he would expect his 
Democratic opponent to come forward with a 
plan, too, so that the electorate could de- 
cide between the two. 


Sees economy big issue 


Another issue—the economic development 
of the United States—the Vice President has 
insisted will be a major one in the coming 
campaign. And closely wrapped in with this 
issue, he contends, will be the ability of 
this country to meet Communist economic 
competiton. Democrats, in Mr. Nrxon’s view, 
have engaged in a lot of loose talk—similar 
to Russian Soviet talk—to the effect that 
American economy is fat, complacent, stag- 
nant, and on the downgrade, This despite 
the fact that our economy produces more 
jobs for more people at higher wages than 
any other country in history. He pointed 
out that this country is ahead of the Soviet 
Union in every major product, and that our 
total production is more than double theirs; 
that we have achieved in a great measure the 
economic objective of abundance under our 
system that the Communist theory merely 
promises. 

To emphasize the difference with the 
Democrats who are seeking their party's 
nomingtion to oppose him, Mr. Nrxon prom- 
ised he would not fall for “phony schemes 
for Government promotion of economic 
growth.” The American people, when they 
go to the polls next November, he insisted, 
will have an opportunity to choose between 
“two basically different economic philoso- 
phies.” He meant, of course, the Republican 
and the Democratic. 

The pressure is on for Republicans to close 
ranks—and back ‘Mr, Nrxon for President. 
It is also on to convince many independents 
and Democrats the country will fare better 
with Mr. Nixon in the White House than 
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with any of the Democratic aspiranis for 
the . In this connection, it is 
well to consider the most recent comments 
by former Governor Dewey, of New York, 
who has declared himself a stanch supporter 
of Mr. Nixon for President—and Governor 
Rockefeller for Vice President. Such a GOP 
national ticket, Mr. Dewey said, would be 
tremendous. 





Negro Minister Attacks “Sitdowns” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a 
eas statement by a Ne- 

gro minister of Montgomery, Aila., in 
which he deplores the methods adopted 
by his own race in the current “sit- 
downs” controversy. This letter was 
published in a recent issue of the Jack- 
son (Miss.) Clarion Ledger, and I think 
it is worthy of public notice: 
Srrpowns, Ertc.—Nrcro MINISTER ATTACKS 

MetTHops 

MontTcomERY, ALA.—Negroes were given 
some hard-hitting advice by a Negro minister 
in a letter to the editor of the Montgomery 
Advertiser. 

A clipping of the letter was sent to Editor 
T. M. Hederman, Jr., of the Clarion-Ledger. 

Pertinent portions of the letter are pro- 
duced below: 

“As a Negro minister who is in discord with 
the recent action of the leaders of the Mont- 
gomery Negroes who advocated the meeting 
on the capitol steps for mock prayer, I would 
like for you to please print this on your edi- 
torial page. 

“For some time now I have been observing 
the racial problem in our State, Nation, and 
Southland. I have watched the thinking 
and strategy of our leaders, and I have the 
highest admiration for some of them, but 
then the stupidity of some others is most 
disgraceful. 

“Now, I know that it is the God-given 
right of every human being to be free; I 
know that with our form of Government, it 
is the right of every citizen to vote, pay 
taxes, and uphold the Constitution. In 
striving for our constitutional rights, I be- 
lieve that we have overloaded individual 
rights. There is a vast difference between a 
person or individual’s willingness to accept 
and being forced to do so. No person should 
be forced to mix or to live together if they 
do not want to. 

I know that in order to get freedom and 
full citizenship some pressure must be ap- 
plied, but I can’t see where marching, sing- 
ing, and fake praying on the capitol ground 
will bring any of this about. Have we as 
men (white or black) lost our abilities to 
reason with each other, live together, and 
defend America from its outside enemies.’ 

MOCKERY OF PRAYER 


“I believe we as Negroes are overlooking 
or disregarding the basic facts of our trou- 
bles, and in many cases, we are misusing the 
Bible to mislead our people. For example, 
praying in the streets to be seen on TV and 
heard on the radio is far from Christian like, 
and proves litle if anything. It is to me 
making a mockery of prayer and most un- 
godly. Read over what Jesus says about 
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street praying in Matthew 6: 1-18. There are 


at a later date.” 
LACK OF RACIAL PRIDE 


“First of all there is race pride. We do 
mot have very much race pride. As soon 
as we get a clean shirt and 20 cents, we 
rush across the race line to Canada and 
marry a blonde, get in the Jewish faith, 
and say, ‘I am not a Negro anymore.’ Or 
we go to a nightclub and when some see 
us for the pig that we are, we start throwing 
things. We were born black, and we shall 
die the same way. 

“Secondly, there is cleanliness. The truth 
is as a race we are not clean. We will not 
clean up our homes, our yards, our churches, 
our children, or ourselves. We still hold 
that the best use for water is drinking. If 
we do not have the best of clothes, we can 


at least wash the’ ones we do have. For 
God’s sake keep clean. 
“Our third beam is religion. We have 


been playing church for about 50 years, make 
believe Christians. We live between 30 and 


heaven when I die, get our wings, eat milk 
and honey, sit down and tell God all about 
it... When are we going to teach our people 
how to live here on earth; how to: make ends 
meet; how to save; build homes 
ef our children; budget our money; cl 
up our homes, and most of all go back to 
God?” 

AND MORALS 

“Our fourth beam is morals. Will some- 
body please tell me where they are? We 
beat, knock, kill, cut, and shoot our wives, 
children, and husbands. We spend our first 
money after pay day on liquor and gambling, 
thus leaving the baby home crying for milk. 
We owe every loan shark in the land; we 
do not know where our children. are at 
night, nor they us. We send them to school 
unclean, without food, and sometimes with- 
out anything to get food with. Yet, we call 
them bad. 

“Our women are by no means saints, and 
sometimes they can carry themselves in a 
most unreligious, unfeminine way, 
disorderly, and using profanity in the pres- 
ence of children, not carrying their children 
to church, not cleaning up their homes, not 
preparing meals, rags on their heads, mud 
on their feet, and snuff in their mouths.” 

LAZINESS 


“Our fifth beam is laziness. Many of 
who could vote are too lazy to register 
pay taxes. We veterans, men who are 
exempted, are often nonvoters, thus 
noncitizens after having fought for it. 
we get jobs instead of doing our best work, 
we are slothful, doing just enough to get by. 
I know our schools need much in the way of 
improvement, bu’ we are doing a poor job 
with what we do have. 

fF grandmother could spell 10 times 
better than I can, and she only went to the 
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fifth grade. Why? Our Negro teachers are 
doing two things, watching the clock and 
the calendar for payday.” 

USING GOD 


“Our sixth beam is talking. In general 
‘We, as @ group, talk too much, Someone once 
said, ‘Little minds discuss people, great minds 
discuss ideas.” We spend too much time talk- 
ing about simple things and other people. 
We talk down our race and its businesses; we 
run and tell everything that is said in our 
meetings. 

“You can talk about sit-in and sit-out all 
you want to, but a vote-in and vote-out, 
within the next 5 years, would do the job. 
You are not going to change the racial prob- 
lem overnight anyway. The hearts and 
minds of men will have to change first. If 
you want to talk, then talk up some more 
votes.” 

THE WAY IS CLEAR 


“T have named six of the many beams that 
stand between the Negro and full citizenship. 
There are others, but if we are ever to become 
first-class citizens, we must do first things 
first. 

“Now, the only way to really lick every ex- 
cuse for race discrimination is to: 

“Have pride in our own black race. 

“Vote up, clean up, keep up, live up, look 
up—do your work jam up.” ~ 

Rev. W. T. Hupson. 





Engineer Predicts Potomac Drought 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call your attention to a recent 
news story regarding the address of Gen- 
eral Lipscomb of the Corps of Engineers 
to the annual meeting of the Potomac 
River Development Association. Gen- 
eral Lipscomb called attention to the in- 
creasingly serious situation in this area 
with regard to water supply, pollution 
abatement, and other aspects of water 
resource management, 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 23, 1960] 
ENGINEER PREDICTS Poromac DrouGHT 
(By Jerry Landauer) 

A top Army engineer called yesterday for 
prompt action to head off the possibility 
that parts of the Potomac River near Wash- 
ington will be dry by 1975. 

Under “average circumstances,” it will take 
10 to 15 years to plan, finance, and build the 
system of reservoirs that probably will be 
recommended by the Corps of Engineers, 
said Brig. Gen. Thomas H. Lipscomb. 

By that time, he said the ever-increasing 
demands of households and industry will 
strain a supply depleted by diversion of water 
in the upper river basin. 

Lipscomb, the corps’ North Atlantic Divi- 
sion engineer, spoke of the race to develop 
water storage capacity costing hundreds of 
millions of dollars in a talk at the first an- 
nual meeting of the Potomac River Develop- 
ment Association. 

He said the water supply situation is seri- 
ous even now and will get progressively worse 
for the entire Potomac Basin. 

“By 1975, we note that the demand for 
water supply alone is equal to the depend- 
able flow and the river would be dry below 
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the intakes (below Little Falls Dam),” he 
said. 

“Even today, should a 1930 drought re- 
occur, there would not be sufficient flow to 
satisfy both the water supply needs and the 
desired flow for pollution abatement,” he 
said. 

Lipscomb said the political and financial 
problems involved in building a reservoir 
system are so staggering that easy and early 
decisions are not probable. 

“The history of similar projects does not 
give promise of completion in less than 10 
or 15 years,” he said adding that the Potomac 
project will require prompt and effective 
cooperation of State, local and Federal agen- 
cies. 

In other developments: 

A House Appropriations Subcommittee re- 
leased a transcript of hearings in which the 
administrator of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice told how spreading “urbanization” of the 
Washington area adds to silt pollution. 

The administrator, D. A. Williams, said a 
“very high percentage” of all sediment flow- 
ing into the river comes from topsoil that 
has been ripped up by bulldozers and de- 
nuded of cover. 

The Potomac Electric Power Co. received 
authorization from the Maryland Water Pol- 
lution Control Commission to discharge hot 
water into the Potomac from its generating 
plant near Dickerson, Md, 





FBI Helps Restore Stolen Valuables 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous.consent I in- 
clude the following article from the Sun- 
day Star for March 20: 

Tips To FBI Turns Up $772,533 In PLUNDER 


When a confidential informant gives the 
FBI information about a local crime, what 
happens to the tip? 

During 1959, data furnished to the FBI by 
confidential informants and passed on by 
the FBI to other law enforcement agencies 
resulted in arrests of 2,294 persons and the 
recovering of stolen or contraband valuables 
totaling $772,533. 

This was revealed yesterday in a survey of 
FBI services to other law enforcement agen- 
cies, 

Tips from canfidential informants have 
ranged from gambling operations to store- 
houses of obscene literature. 

PRINCE GEORGES CASES 


Cited was the tip to the FBI resulting in 
the arrest of 122 persons in Prince Georges 
County, Md., last August on a variety of 
charges including operating a disorderly 
house, gambling, illegal sale and consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages and disorderly 
conduct. 

Other mass arrests, stemming from in- 
formers’ tips relayed by the FBI to other 
law enforcement agencies, included the 
November arrest of 115 persons in Manatee 
and Sarasota counties, Fla., on gambling and 
liquor violation charges with the recovery of 
$17,000 in contraband; the December arrest 
of seven persons in New York on charges of 
possessing obscene material with intent a 
sell it and vagrancy and the recovery of 
obscene literature valued at $25,000 and the 
1959 arrest of 34 persons in Mobile, Ala., on 
bootleg whisky and gambling charges. 
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The survey showed the range of FBI serv- 
ices to other law enforcement agencies in 
training, locating wanted men, providing 
scientific aids to crime detection, identifying 
disaster victims reporting crime and mo- 
bilizing law enforcement efforts against 
certain types of crime. 

HIGHLIGHTS NOTED 


These were highlights of the survey: 

‘The FBI laboratory’s work, available free 
to all. American law enforcement agencies, 
rose about 80 percent in the past decade to 
an alltime peak of 184,993 scientific exam- 
inations in the 1959 fiscal year. 

Among many reference files available to 
local officers is the national fraudulent 
check file. This file, rated as the national 
clearinghouse for fraudulent checks, at 
year’s end contained nearly 90,000 specimens 
of bad checks. 

The FBI's Identification Division, central 
repository for fingerprint identifying data, 
closed the decade of the 1950's with 154,363,- 


719 fingerprint cards on file. When a local 


law enforcement agency requests it, the FBI 
will place a stop notice in its fingerprint 
files on a wanted man. By this method, 
16,967 fugitives were identified for local law 
enforcement agencies in 1959. 


AIR CRASH WORE 


The FBI's disaster squad of fingerprint 
experts, during 1959, was called on to iden- 
tify victims after airplane crashes in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and the Gulf of Mexico. In two cases, 
the crash near Charlottesville, Va., on Oc- 
tober 30, and the Gulf of Mexico crash on 
November 16, the squad successfully identi- 
fied 100 percent of the available victims. 

An alltime high of 1,149 fugitives were 
located by FBI agents during fiscal 1959 
under the Fugitive Felon Act, which author- 
izes the FBI to go after criminals who have 
fled across State lines to avoid prosecution 
for the most serious crimes. 

During the 1950's, the FBI assisted in 
27,418 police training schools’ in the United 
States. During the decade, regional law en- 
forcement conferences sponsored by the FBI 
throughout the country spotlighted attacks 
on such crime problems as auto thefts, thefts 
of transit goods, interstate trafficking in 
stolen property, bombing and bomb threats, 
bank robbery, fleeing felons, organized crime 
and racketeering. 





Federal Pay Increases 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. COOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, I have pre- 
sented the following statement to the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
in support of legislation which would 
provide a pay raise for postal workers 
and other Federal employees: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN ROBERT E. Cook, 
BrEForRE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON Post OFr- 
Fick AND CiIvm. SERVICE IN BEHALF OF 
Postat Pay INcREASE LEGISLATION : 
Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the en- 

actment of legislation in the present session 

of Congress to provide a pay raise for our 

postal and other Federal employees. Such a 

raise is long overdue. It would raise the 

wages of these employees to the level of 
wages in private industry. 

The correspondence from my district re- 
veals instance after instance of financial 
hardship for these local representatives of 
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our Federal Government. The average let- 
ter carrier’s salary of $4,640 is hardly enough 
to meet the present-day high costs of food, 
clothing, shelter, and medical expenses. 

“If we expect these trained workers to re- 
main in Federal service, this Congress must 
face up to their financial problems and vote 
them a needed pay increase. 

I have introduced H.R. 11231 calling for 
these needed increases. It is similar to the 
so-called Morrison bill, and I hope its prin- 
ciples will receive the favorable considera- 
tion of your committee. 





Civil Rights 
SPEECH 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8601) to enforce 
constitutional rights, and for other purposes, 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to add my voice in opposition to the 
proposed civil rights bill—the so-called 
Celler-McCulloch bill—because I believe 
it is loaded with danger to the very fun- 
damentals upon which our Government 
is based. My fears are not simply a re- 
fiection of the so-called southern view- 
point, nor do I see the threats to be just 
against southern institutions. Rather, 
I see in this bill a weakening of some of 
the very foundations of our Constitu- 
tion—foundations that we all have been 
sworn to protect. 

I cannot in a few moments go into the 
full details of the objectionable features 
of the bill, though I will touch briefly on 
one of its provisions that particularly 
concerns me. First, however, I would 
like to say to those who are pushing it 
through that, even if what they were try- 
ing to accomplish were for the general 
good, this is the wrong way to go about it. 
For, in my judgment, the bill is out of 
joint with its purpose. It will not am- 
plify the civil rights that now prevail nor 
will it insure their enforcement. It will 
on the contrary retard and obstruct and 
embitter. The bill is out of true relation 
to the climate of opinion that prevails 
in the United States, making it seem as 
if we were in the midst of some kind of 
internecine war between our Negro and 
our white populations. It will be no 
more successful in accomplishing the in- 
tended purpose than the prohibition 
amendment was during the 1920’s. As 
did that attempt to legislate social cus- 
toms, it may make the problem worse 
than it is at this time. 

For the problem is being solved— 
slowly, it is true, but no major social 
change can take place too rapidly with- 
out revolution, and I am sure no one 
wants that. Anyone who reflects can 
see the tremendous strides made by our 
Negro population during the past few 
decades—and that progress is continu- 
ing at an accelerated pace. One needs 
only to observe the increasing number 
of well-dressed and well-housed mem- 
bers of the Negro race in any city, in- 
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cluding those in the South. One only 
needs to note the rising literacy rates, 
the increase in the number of profes- 
sional people, and the increasing influ- 
ence of colored voters, 

There are Negroes-——and I am glad of 
it—who are Members of this very House. 
There is a Negro who is the president 
of the Borough of Manhatten. One of 
the foremost members of the United Na- 
tions staff is an American Negro. They 
hold, as they should, positions of esteem 
in the South as their talents permit. Of 
course in certain quarters there are 
some hardships, even humiliations. But 
then I suppose I would not be welcome 
in a meeting of Democrats even if I 
sought an invitation, and I can imagine 
meetings of that political persuasion 
where I would be grabbed by the seat 
of the pants and the scruff of the neck 
and booted out of the place. In some 
parts of our country this religious group- 
ing is not kindly disposed to that reli- 
gious grouping. 

There may even be errors of decency 
and taste and fairness that we all de- 
plore. But can it be possible that at this 
late date—anno Domini 1960—the prob- 
lem, instead of diminishing, as I cer- 
tainly believe it has, has grown to such 
gargantuan proportions as to call for 
this overwhelming hullabaloo of legisla- 
tive agitation and excitement? 

Instead of fostering steady develop- 
ment, this bill would shake the very 
foundations of our Constitution in an 
attempt to hurry the process. It would 
usurp important rights of the States in 
the control of elections, and not merely 
the rights of the Southern States. Of 
equally grave concern, this bill would 
constitute an important breakthrough 
in the field of Federal control of edu- 
cation. 

Hidden behind the smokescreen of 
civil rights, the original bill would grant 
the Federal Government authority to 
seize local educational institutions and 
administer them. Although restricted 
by amendment, some of this authority 
remains. Most interesting is the basis 
for determining which schools can be 
taken. Only those can be taken which 
have been built with partial Federal 
contribution under the federally im- 
pacted aid Jegislation. Yet, proponents 
of Federal aid, in every Cebate or speech 
on the subject, always point to a clause 
included in the bills insuring that the 
Federal Government will in no way in- 
terfere with local educational systems. 

I say let us stop this thing, recognizing 
as we must that the ill-conceived law 
enforcement techniques in this bill reach 
out into the future. They inflict injus- 
tice instead of preventing it and they 
bring with them pain and offense that 
after two World Wars and Korea we had 
done so much to blur and appease. We 
in the south along with our friends in 
the north will find paths for the adjudi- 
cation and the amelioration of wrongs 
that do exist and permit time and ma- 
turity to wipe them out. The process 
may be slow but it is sure and it is en- 
during. This crude enforcement method 
is a way of turning back the clock of 
history and returning to the use of force 
and vengeance where reason and tol- 
erance had been proved so successful. 
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Physicians and Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, several months ago my esteemed 
friend and colleague, Jonn P. Say.or, of 
the 22d District of Pennsylvania, ar- 
ranged for me to attend-a meeting in 
Johnstown, Pa. The meeting was spon- 
sored by the Cambria County Medical 
Society and as the principal speaker that 
evening I discussed with the distin- 
guished membership of that organiza- 
tion the issues involved in the question 
of federally sponsored health care. It 
was also my privilege to inform that 
group of the outstanding contributions 
their able and respected Congressman, 
JOHN P. SayLor, was making to the con- 
siderations of responsible government 
and free enterprise. 

I found the doctors of this medical 
society extremely interested in natiogal 
affairs. I also found them with renewed 
awareness of the urgent need to be 
solidly back of their Congressman. 

During the course of that meeting I 
met many of the doctors present on a 
personal basis including the society's 
then president, Dr. Joseph C. Hatch. 
Several months later there came to my 
attention a February 1960 copy of that 
society’s monthly publication ‘“The Medi- 
cal Comment.” I noticed the remarks 
of Dr. Hatch as he brought his term of 
office to a close in January 1960. 

I believe Dr. Hatch’s observations bear 
the consideration of every American 
citizen and for that reason I will include 
his remarks at this point in the Rrecorp: 

Honored guests and dis ed col- 
leagues, tonight is my valediction as the 
president of the Cambria County. Medical 
Society. I leave an office that I have held 
with great pride and I hope with some use- 
fulness. 

In the past year our county society has 
had many accomplishments resulting not 
from my stewardship, but from the effective 
work done by individuals and by the 
society’s committees under the guidance of 
dedicated committee chairmen. In this 
connection I would specifically mention— 

Dr. D. George Bloom for his commendable 
work with the State board of licensure. 

Dr. Paul McCloskey for his work on the 
State economic committee. 

Dr. Victor Bantly and his economic com- 
mittee for their work on the fee schedule. 

Dr. Reginald Davis, Dr. John B. Lovette, 
and Dr. George Hudson whose activities in 
the house of delegates were extremely 
valuable. 

The members of the Cambria County 
Academy of General Practice whose leaders 
for the year 1960 are President Dr. Yale S. 
Lewine, Vice President Dr. Raymond L. 
Dandrea, Secretary Dr. Charles F. Reeder, 
and Treasurer Dr. George Hay. 

Our devoted and un board of 
directors which kept the ship of state at an 
even keel through the year and finally, 
Mr. 


this society. Without his tireless efforts and 
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those of Dr. John Cwik we would still not 
have our Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan. 

That I do not enumerate other outstand- 
ing work is not an indication of 
or unawareness on my part of the sig- 
nificance of that work. It is instead in con- 
sideration of your time and in deference to 
events that are to follow on this evening's 
program. I would, however, express my 
heartfelt appreciation to my fellow officers 
of this past year who did so much to keep 
me from more frequent mistakes; I would 
also thank the society’s membership for its 
support. Without that help and support, 
nothing would have been possible. 

In my remarks this evening I propose to 
comment briefly on an important but often 
neglected aspect of a physician’s daily life— 
citizenship. In terms of public service the 
activities of our profession are exceeded by 
no other; in terms of service to country in 
behalf of good government, our contribution 
falls considerably short. Except in time of 
war, our service to country is too often con- 
fined to paying our taxes and to infrequent 
trips to the voting booth. In the past three 
decades as a consequence of this neglect of 
citizenship we have found our taxes rising 
and our influence at the polls declining. 

I have mentioned the trend of three dec- 
ades, a period comprising less than a single 
generation. That is all the time required 
to bring our profession, and more impor- 
tantly—our Nation to a position of critical 
juncture with respect to historical ideals 
and concepts of human liberty, economic op- 
portunity, and individual incentive. It is 
in this 30-year period that freedom has been 
weakened by the inroads of bureaucratic 
governmental paternalism. 

Why do I, a doctor of medicine, presume 
to talk to you about such things? As re- 
cently as 12 months ago I would not have 
done so. My interests at that time were en- 
tirely confined to the practice of my pro- 
fession and keeping abreast of the rapid 
changes in medical scientific lore. A year 
ago an event occurred to distract me from 
my preoccupation. [I assumed the office of 
president of your society. 

This event imposed upon me responsibili- 
ties that directed my attention to new vistas 
of physician interest—vistas that in a scien- 
tific sense may have no direct relationship 
to medicine but which have a very marked 
potential impact on medical practice and 
health progress. This impelled exposure to 
socioeconomic affairs made me acutely aware 
of the price of our citizen neglect. It is to 
the end of impressing upon you the need for 
a@ renaissance in citizenship on the part of 
the American physician that I direct the 
balance of my remarks. 

In our professional preoccupation with 
medical ills we have overlooked our Nation’s 
No. 1 malady—‘Federalitis.” This is a 
disease that manifests an insatiable craving 
for revenues—that is exceeded in intensity 
only by an intemperate desire to spend. 
There is an involvement of bureaucratic 
hypnosis that produces the hallucination 
that the mere existence of a problem de- 
mands solution by the National Govern- 
ment. The disease causes a schizophrenic 
type of Americanism that flourishes on class 
prejudice and seeks to glorify mediocrity by 
rewarding the idle with the productivity of 
the industrious. 

Federalitis has existed in the United States 
for 30 years and we have done little or noth- 
ing about it. We have thought too much of 
the rights of citizenship and too little of 
the duties of citizenship. As the 18th cen- 
tury statesman and political scientist Ed- 
mund Burke put it, “The only thing the 
forces of evil need for victory, is for enough 
good men to do nothing.” Because we have 
been content in the last 30 years to do 
nothing, Federalitis has flourished. 

I do not mean to suggest that the blame 
is exclusively attributable to the medical 
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profession. In our neglect of citizenship 
we have been joined ingloriously by other 
citizen groups. However we must recognize 
that physicians occupy a position of prestige 
and infiuence in their respective commu- 
nities. This position gives unique oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the formulation of 
sound public opinion on the important is- 
sues confronting our people. 

Let us now turn to a brief examination 
of some of the consequences of citizen ne- 
glect in the past 30 years and then con- 
sider the problems presently confronting our 
profession to see how we can use our citizen 
status to help solve them. 

The abandonment of citizen responsibility 
to Government bureaucracy in the past 
three decades has not been without its cost. 
In the last 30 years— 

Our Federal Government has operated in 
the red in 24 years or 80 percent of the 
time; 

Our Federal spending and tax collections 
have increased more than 25-fold; 

Our Federal public debt has increased 
$270 billion; 

Our daily lives have been encroached upon 
and made less free by Government bureauc- 
racy; 

Our Nation’s security has been made less 
secure by tragic ineptness in the conduct of 
our foreign affairs; 

Our State and local governments have 
joined with the Federal Government in vain 
fiscal folly to spend us rich, smart, and 
secure. 

This enumeration of bauble and blunder 
is not the cry of an alarmist. The facts are 
all too real; the dangers are all too present. 
Because of the limits of allowable time let 
me take only one of the things I enumerated 
for further analysis. 

The national debt increased $270 billion 
in the last 30 years. So what difference 
does it make? It makes this much dif- 
ference. The United States has 20 percent 
more debt and 43 percent less income than 
all the other nations of the world. It means 
higher taxes and consequently fewer jobs 
because our free enterprise society is that 
much less able to compete on favorable 
terms with the economic endeavors of the 
nationals of other countries. Our exist- 
ing national debt requires annual carrying 
charges of $9 billion. This item constitutes 
the largest single non-defense-related ex- 
penditure in our Federal budget. That $9 
billion amount is more than the combined 
Federal, State, and local taxes paid by all 
the businesses and individuals in Pennsyl- 
vania. We have now reached the point 
where we cannot wait until it is convenient 
to pay our own way. It is urgent that we 
achieve budgetary surpluses so that a sus- 
tained program of debt reduction can be 
accomplished. 

This onerous public indebtedness has been 
created despite the imposition of unprece- 
dented tax burdens on our free enterprise 
society. In regard to taxes, we have reached 
the point where Federal, State, and local 
tax collections take one-third of our net 
national product. Thus we have gone one- 
third of the route toward the total social- 
ization of the economic endeavors of our 
citizens. 

Historians tell us that no great nation 
has ever been conquered from without until 
it has first destroyed itself from within. I 
submit to you there is no middle ground in 
dealing with the grave issue of our Nation’s 
fiscal affairs. Sound fiscal principles are 
not divisable. 

As. was true in the case of fiscal matters, 
so it is true with regard to so-called social 
progress, that voter apathy has had its cost. 
The accomplishments of the past 30 years 
have been accompanied by a curtailment of 
economic opportunity and by the sacrifice 
of individual liberty to Government bureauc- 
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racy. Too often social legislation has been 
for the benefit of an organized vocal minority 
at the expense of a majority of our people. 
Too often we have acted in too great haste, 
forgetting that generally a social program 
is not reversible or correctable even though 
experience demonstrates a major part of 
that program to be a mistake. Too often we 
have overlooked the fact that the Govern- 
ment can only give to the people that which 
» it has first taken away from them. 

Under the guise of social progress the labor 
boss has exploited citizen indifference 
through acts of power-seeking endeavor so 
that he now has the authority to deny the 
right to work to our people and the ability 
to weaken the economic fabric of our coun- 
try. This position of special privilege was 
not thrust upon the labor boss but was 
seized by him through diligence and vigi- 
lance while the rest of us basked in apathy 
and enjoyed the solitude of indifference. 

The cost of citizen neglect has even mani- 
fested itself in the life and death area of 
international affairs. Our national leaders 
once made the political judgment that the 
American people were interested in the easy 
way out with the consequence that Inter- 
national communism in the thirties and 
forties accomplished landgrab after land- 
grab. In recent years our foreign policy has 
tended to be productive of intended results. 
Progress has been slow and arduous but 
encouragingly, progress has been achieved. 

Summarizing the cost of 30 years of citizen 
neglect we find that on the fiscal-economic 
front we have had mounting taxes that have 
been exceeded by rising spending and grow- 
ee public indebtedness with its destructive 

ationary impact; on the social front we 
find the labor predator achieving a totali- 
tarian preeminence that is limited neither 
by law nor by patriotism; we find that on the 
international front communism has become 
the greatest threat to the freedom and wel- 
fare of mankind since the Middle Ages. 

Turning our attention from the past three 
decades to future events we find many im- 
portant issues that must be resolved in the 
challenging period ahead. The manner in 
which these issues will be disposed of may 
depend in important measure on the extent 
to which our time is devoted to them. It 
is obvious that neglect produces mistakes, 
and our Nation and its people cannot endure 
three more decades continuing the errors 
and socialistic trends of the past 30 years. 

Governmental matters that are of interest 
to physicians that will receive consideration 
in the months ahead include the level of 
Government spending that is to be author- 
ized, the Simpson-Keogh bill to alleviate the 
present tax discrimination against the self- 
employed by allowing them to provide for 
retirement on a tax-deferred basis, the cover- 
age of physicians under social security, the 
Forand bill which would tax billions from 
the present working population to pay medi- 
cal and hospital care costs of only some of 
the presently retired, the pending Senate 
inquiry with its political overtones into pric- 
ing practices with respect to the life saving 
drugs, and the question of whether or not 
Federal funds shall be available to the States 
for educational purposes. 

Study is also likely to be given to the 
closed-panel type of medical practice that 
is subject to the coercive, nonprofessional 
regulation of third parties. Such a panel 
arrangement is in derogation of the prin- 
ciple of freedom of choice with respect to 
the selection of a physician by any American 
citizen. 

Each of these is a matter on which much 
more time than is available to me tonight 
could be spent. We have discussed them in 
the past; many of thern have been subjects 
on which we have had speakers this past 
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year. These are all matters that are of genu- 
ine concern to every medical practitioner be- 
cause they affect our profession; they affect 
the quality of medical service we are able 
to render to our. people; they affect the 
health of the Nation. 

So what do we do to assure that the pro- 
fessional medical point of view is taken into 
account in disposing of these important 
considerations? 

First, I propose that as individual mem- 
bers of our county society we work in diligent 
support of our State and National organiza- 
tions by informing ourselves with the facts 
and then by informing others as to what the 
facts are. If the American people know the 
truth, they will not fall prey to the demagog. 

Second, I propose that as a part of our 
citizenship we work individually in behalf 
of the principles of government in which we 
believe and in behalf of candidates who stand 
for those principles. Ido not intend to make 
a partisan plea, but I will make a specific 
observation. Our Congressman, JoHN Sayr- 
Lor, who is with us tonight, stands closer to 
our principles than any of his past oppo- 
nents, but how many of us have endeavored 
to help him expose the demagogs and social 
planners who have opposed his candidacy. 
We have been free with our criticism and too 
frugal with our help. I would remind you 
that it is easier to elect someone to office who 
believes as you.do than it is to change some- 
one to your point of view once he has been 
elected. 

Third, I propose that our county society 
carefully consider the establishment of a 
government affairs committee. It would be 
the duty of this committee to advise the so- 
ciety with respect to governmental matters 
that are of interest to the membership. It 
would also be a function of this committee 
to outline a program whereby the medical 
practitioner could become a more influential 
voice in behalf of sound American govern- 
ment. I Know of no other professional or- 
ganization that has a committee of this type. 
If we could successfully develop such a com- 
mittee, it could serve as a prototype of simi- 
lar activity elsewhere. 

In closing— 

Let me thank you for the honor you have 
given me this past year as your president. 

Let me warn you that crucial days are in 
store for our Nation, for our fellow citizens, 
and for our profession. 

Let me admonish you that we cannot af- 
ford an attitude of accommodation toward 
the forces of evil that threaten our American 
way of life. 

Finally, in closing, let me remind you of 
the words of the Italian poet, Dante, who 
more than 700 years ago said, “The hottest 
places in Hell are reserved for those who, in 
@ period of moral crises, maintain their 
neutrality.” 





Roll Call Conducts Poll on Presidency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
issue of Roll Call, the newspaper of 
Capitol Hill, has on its front page my 
article entitled “Congress Seen As Best 
Judge of Candidates’ Qualifications.” 
In this article I discuss the qualifica- 
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tions we look for in a candidate who 
seeks the Presidency and I then pro- 


they are best able to judge the candi- 
dates and their qualifications on the 
basis of firsthand knowledge and asso- 
ciation with them. - 

Mr. Sidney Yudain, the very capable 
editor and publisher of Roll Call, has 
taken up my proposal for such a poll 
to determine the ideal presidential can- 
didate among the present group seeking 
the nomination in. both parties. I wish 
to cail this poll to the attention of all 
Members and their staffs, as well as 
committee staffs. 

On its last page, Roll Call publishes 
ballots marked for Senators, Represent- 
atives, and Hill employees. The poll will 
be secret, only the total vote will be dis- 
closed. No one need sign the ballot. 
Merely fill in the name of the candidate 
who, in your opinion, possesses the nec- 
essary qualifications for President, then 
check the ballot which applies to you— 
Senator, Representative, or congressional 
aid—and mail it to Roll Call, 433 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert into the Rrc- 
oRD my article as published in Roll Call 
and also a news story from the same 
issue of March 30 announcing the con- 
gressional poll: 

Concress SEEN AS Best JUDGE oF 
CANDIDATES’ QUALIFICATIONS 
(By Representative Vicror ANFuUSO) 

At the moment the question uppermost 
in many minds—and probably next in im- 
portance to the question as to who will suc- 
ceed Mr. Eisenhower in the White House 
next January—is this: What qualifications 
should a candidate for the Presidency pos- 
sess? Or to put it in another way, What 
kind of a President do we want? 

Our history can point to strong men in 
the White House and to weak men; a ie 

etrong course 
during their incumbency; to men who were 
eloquent speakers and able administrators; 
and men who did not cherish being too 
much in the public eye and preferred to 
leave matters of administration in the hands 
of trusted assistants; to men who were for- 


on the q 
came up with the following list: 

1. He must be a man of conviction who 
is willing to fight for his principles, but at 
the same time he must be able by concilia- 
tion and compromise to avoid fights. 

2. He must be a man who is above parti- 
san considerations. 

3. He must be a man with a common touch. 

4. He must be a vigorous and decisive 
man who can make up his mind, one who 
can get things done, and who will not be 
pushed around by other people, especially 
by the Russians. 

5. He must be a man with wide experience . 
of foreign affairs. 

This is a good list to begin with. Surely, 
there are other qualifications which are no 
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doubt equally important. In his book “The 

Misery,” Jack Bell writes that 
“fundamentally the people want a Presi- 
dent with the integrity of Washington, the 
guts of Jackson, the unwavering purpose of 
Lincoln, the energy of Theodore Roosevelt, 
and the flexibility of Franklin Roosevelt.” 

We could perhaps add a few other quali- 
fications in determining a person’s fitness 
for the highest office in the land, for exam- 
pie, his capability as a leader of men, his 
mature judgment of public affairs, his as- 
sumption of duties and the fulfillment of 
responsibilities entrusted to him. He must 
be able to forge unity of the Nation, rather 
than division of forces. He must believe in 
progress and continued growth in every 
phase of our national life, for to believe oth- 
erwise would mean stagnation, loss of our 
moral, political and economic positions in 
the world, and our retrogression to a second- 
rate power. 

At the same time, the American people is 
mature enough by this time to avoid such 
dubious qualifications as the place of a 
potential candidate’s birth or his religious 
convictions. His creed or his birth above 
or below a certain imaginary border should 
not be factors in determining qualifications, 
for these are sectional and divisive factors. 

The candidates for the Presidency in both 
major political parties this year appear to 
be endowed with many of the qualifications 
listed above. With the exception of possibly 
one or two, the public is not yet fully ac- 
quainted with all of the candidates to be 
able to judge which one of them possesses the 
best qualifications. Under those circum- 
stances it would be almost an impossible 
task to pinpoint the results of such a poll 
or to establish the image of the one candidate 
who above all others possesses the necessary 
qualifications to succeed Mr. Eisenhower in 
the White House. 

The people who, at the present state of 
affairs, would seem best to know the quali- 
fications of the various candidates are those 
whe are working on Capitol Hill. Senators, 

m, and employees of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government know the 
men seeking the Presidency, they know their 
qualifications. They observe them at close 
range, their approach to people, their tactics, 
their viewpoints. They know what political 
campaigning represents since they live and 
breathe politics every day in the year. 

If so happens that practically all candi- 
dates aspiring for the Presidency in 1960 are 
from Capitol Hill as Members of the Senate, 
or in Mr. Nrxon’s case as presiding officer of 
the Senate. One of the leading darkhorse 
candidates is a Member of the House. 

It would seem then that the most logical, 
because it could prove to be the most ac- 
curate, poll of the candidates possessing the 
best qualifications for the Presidency would 
be right here on Capitol Hill. A poll of this 
type should be conducted in an objective 
manner, the individual preferences or opin- 
ions should not be disclosed, and the em- 
phasis should be strictly on qualifications. 
The results of such a poll would be most in- 
teresting and arouse considerable attention 
throughout the country. 


CONGRESSIONAL POLL ON PRESIDENCY BEGINS 


Representative Vicror ANFuUSo’s article on 
page 1 today has prompted Roll Call to 
undertake a vast poll of the Congress to 
determine the ideal presidential candidate. 

Senators, Representatives, aides, secre- 
taries, and committee staff members will be 
eligible to vote for the man who in their 
opinion embraces the five qualities listed 
on page 1 as most desirable in a President. 

Ballots appear today on page 12, No names 
are required on the ballot, but voters are 
asked to enter no more than one ballot each. 
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Baltots are categorized into three divisions: 
Senators, Representatives, and staff members. 
Voters are asked to use the ballot which 
represents their status. 

Votes should be cast only for nationally 
acclaimed candidates including: Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, Senator LyNDON JOHNSON, Sena- 
tor JOHN KENNEDY, Senator HUBERT HUMPH- 
REY, Senator Stuart SYMINGTON. Although 
Adlai Stevenson and Nelson Rockefeller have 
flatly declared they are not candidates their 
names will be acceptable. 

Voting is restricted to Congressmen and 
staff members. 

Ballots should be sent to Roll Call Poll, 
433 New Jersey Avenue SE. 

Since all of the major potential candi- 
dates emanate from the Congress, the Roll 
Call poll takes on added importance, since 
the vote will reflect the opinions of voters 
personally acquainted with the gentlemen 
and who have seen them in action over a 
long period of years. 

It is hoped that the votes will be based on 


- the five qualifications which, according to 


the Life magazine poll, the ideal President 
would possess. : 





More About Interest Rates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Joseph R. Slevin 
as it appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of March 24, 1960: 

U.S. Economic Front—Drop In RATES QUIETS 
Fears Fep CouLpN’r FicHt a Dip 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) : 

WASHINGTON, March 23.—A sharp drop in 
interest rates has quieted fears that the 
Federal Reserve System won’t be able to fight 
the next recession by making money easier. 

A number of worriers had been warning 
that an antirecession shift to easy money 
would immediately spark a large and dam- 
aging outflow of gold from the United 
States, but recent developments indicate 
that it won’t happen that way. 

Interest rates are the key to the problem. 
A move toward easy money would bring 
about lower rates and the doubters figured 
that investors would respond to a drop in 
US. yields by transferring their funds to 
European countries that offer a bigger re- 
turn. 

The events of the last 10 weeks have tested 
the theories of the doubters and they have 
been found wanting. 

Interest rates have been skidding here 
just as they would in a recession even 
though the Federal Reserve System has not 
adopted an easy money policy and even 
though business activity does not seem to 
be turning down. 


EUROPE RATES VARY 


Rates in European money centers have 
been firm in some instances and rising in 
others just the way they would be if the 
worst fears of the doubters were realized and 
the United States entered a recession while 
European business activity continued to ex- 
pand. 

But gold has not been pouring out of the 
United States and into European vaults. 
While there has been some outflow since the 
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beginning of the year, it has been modest 
and no larger than the payments that the 
United States normally would be expected to 
make to help finance its continuning bal- 
ance of payments deficit with the rest of 
the world. 

One reason for the unexpectedly small size 
of the gold outflow seems to be that the 
doubters greatly overestimated the amount 
of money that flows from one country to 
the other in search of high interest rates. 
The best guess of financial officials here is 
that there probably is no more than $500 
million of hot money invested in the United 
States at any time. 

Another important factor has been the 
willingness of foreign central banks to hold 
short-term U.S. Government securities as in- 
vestments. 

GERMAN EXAMPLE 


Consider the case of a West German pri- 
vate investor who sells U.S. Treasury bills 
and reinvests his money in Frankfurt be- 
cause he can get a higher return. He ob- 
tains the deutsche marks from the Bundes- 
bank in exchange for the dollars he received 
when he sold the bills. There is a drain on 
the U.S. gold reserves only if the Bundesbank 
then demands gold for its recently acquired 
dollars. 

But the Bundesbank and other European 
central banks apparently have been using 
their dollars to buy Treasury bills. The pri- 
vate investor’s sale of bills and the central 
bank’s purehase thus cancel one another 
and there is no outflow of gold from the 
United States. 

Instead of weakening the U.S. bill market 
at a time of falling rates, the foreign central 
banks actually have been strengthening it. 

They not only have been reinvesting the 
dollars they receive from their nationals who 
sell bills, but they have been using a large 
part of their earnings from balance-of-pay- 
ments transactions with the United States to 
buy bills. 

What all of this means is that the central 
bankers have confidence in the value of the 
dollar. 





Results of Questionnaire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just received the tabulated results 
of my latest questionnaire which was 
mailed recently to every home in the 
Sixth Congressional District of Michi- 
gan. The heavy response to this ques- 
tionnaire far exceeded my expectations 
and the results, tabulated by IBM, 
clearly indicate that very careful thought 
and consideration went into the answers. 

‘To me, the results of this question- 
naire emphasize the deep concern many 
people have on matters of national im- 
portance. 

The percentage tabulations of the 
answers on the questionnaire I have just 
conducted are included.below. I trust 


the results will prove as interesting and 
informative to all who study them as 
they are to me, 
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Questionnaire results 





[in percent] 
Questions Yes Questions Yes No 
opinion 

Do you sup : the President’s demand for a bal- The farm problem: Government investment 

BNO, DUES 6 oh ctgubtinnndnnonstiacoennnspanpebes™ 89 surplus now oe" » etorage and other oP 
Do you rn sot a tolerant attitude toward Cuba’s pate nec a Mana d price supports 

Disa Soe chi ccsinn odligtittthanitnidieaal 36 and controls be— 
Should Congress enact laws to protect the public Per- 

_ against the potential dangers of labor-management cent 

’ stalemates, such as the recent steel strike?_.......-. 81 DRONA, cicigibveinis pesiepnitiiags dilinnsetiehiintinidaa 1 
From what you have read and heard, are we moving Te scons inpapaneieliniesieiiearusemeiianiomaineaae 27 

as fast as we could in missile and space efforts?_.... 35 ROUNIGOGT a iilnnivadcceccdsdsednlmunanibete 7 
Should the social security PEs be broadened, as PIO isis saisctialdilene iccconsitiaiintniblcctdinaaneiniiein 53 

provided by the Forand bill, to include medical INO CRIIIOR «60 ccdiminacsenibipaiiiitlimenmaiiat 12 

and hospital benefits, with the ‘added cost shared by Would bt favor a plan to use surplus crops, instead 

both employers and employees? ienicinkacnlgliento wai iat 46 : Bens! to pay farmers for taking land bat of pro- 
Do you me of Ike's exchange of visite with{ of Oe i CE ccd, cite dnaeiinden 64 14, 22 

MOUNT net coe cncsucatcctvernnincescisdnge 85 In your aii: are our military defenses adequate?.| - 49 25 26 
Should Congress provide financial aid for school Do adult of the President’s conduct of foreign 

ES unt dcinwbbiiinangcidadinenieumadiinn SB ee | ER I overctinedasnsnnnidhtctansdasentncsinnccsaee 76 12 12 
If Russia persists in refusing a reliable inspection If next — 8 budget has @ surplus, as estimated, 

system, should we continue our self-imposed ban 

OR ROTED CONN oc eink hha reticence ek 64 Per- 
Should the 44-percent limit on interest rates for cent 

long-term U.S. bonds be removed to aid debt ORG GRUNT « ....ccctrngpididcmbenbaniomonsinll 19 : 

eet Kinch > degliaca st atciiemmibecwdid bee 35 WOON GO... ciwctnncensbentncuiionl - 69 
Pe 7 favor Federal grants and loans to assist areas Spend on projects? .......--..-neenennceces 12 

“ehronic and persistent’ unemployment?.....-- 35 . 





White and Colored Races Working 
Together for Negro Advancement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
following editorial from the Jackson 
(Miss.) Clarion-Ledger of March 19, 
1960. 

I am grateful to Mr. W. W. Bryant of 
Crystal Springs, Miss., for calling this 
editorial to my attention and I com- 
mend it to my colleagues. It follows: 

WHITE AND COLORED RACES WORKING 
TOGETHER FOR NEGRO ADVANCEMENT 


Despite the hysteria and hullabaloo about 
civil rights, the truth is that colored citizens 
of Mississippi and the South are enjoying 
more progress and happiness here than in the 
other sections of America where intolerable 
racial tensions exist. Our thoughtful Negro 
leadership generally realizes this. 

J. W. Jones, colored publisher of a news- 
paper at New Albany, Miss., has pointed out 
some facts deserving nationwide attention. 
In an editorial recently featured in his paper, 
he said: 

“Why should be be disturbed by the out- 
side propaganda when we are in a better fix 
than the Negroes are in the States which are 
producing the propaganda? If equal school 
buildings are what the NAACP keep up so 
much racket about here in Mississippi, they 
should send a man over our State to see what 
Wwe Negroes have and also see what is in the 
process for Negro children. 

. “We are more satisfied and less disturbed 
with segregation in Mississippi than the 
Negroes in States where there are integrated 
_ schools, When we lie down to sleep at night 
We are not uneasy that our house will be 
destroyed by dynamite before the sun rises. 

“We are not only at ease but we are pro- 
gressing under a segregated system. Statis- 
tics show that 27,746 Negroes own farms, 
holding titles to 1,772,414 acres of land 
valued at $95 million. We have in Missis- 
sippi 7,217 Negro teachers drawing a total 
salary from State funds of almost $19 million, 
in addition to what we get on a local level. 


In addition there are 12,061 professional 
and technical workers. This includes every- 
thing from accountants to dental techni- 
cians. Other Negro job classifications in- 
clude craftsmen, foremen, and kindred work- 
ers. Any Negro who is reliable can get any- 
thing he needs in Mississippi.” 

The New Albany colored editor goes on to 
say that the story of Negro progress in Mis- 
sissippi has never been sufficiently told and 
that the enemies of the South are trying to 
take advantage of unthoughtful members of 
his race. Editor Jones truthfully declares 
that there is less conflict between white and 
colored people in the South than in other 
sections, 

Mississippi still offers the greatest oppor- 
tunities for colored advancement, within the 
framework of established customs, We be- 
lieve in providing the best possible schools, 
housing, employment, and living standards 
for Negroes because it is clearly realized that 
if our colored citizenry lacks adequate pur- 
chasing power, we cannot have a prosperous 
economy. 





Hon. Russell Mack 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I join with the other Members of this 
House in their shock and sorrow at the 
death of the late Representative RussELL 
Mack. His sincere hard work in nearly 
13 years in which he represented the 
people of southwestern Washington 
earned him a place of deserved respect 
in this Chamber. 

It is significant, in the light of his ded- 
icated service to the country in this body, 
that he should die while in the perform- 
ance of this service. RusseLL MAckK was 
a fine man and an able Member of Con- 
gress. It was as recent as 3 weeks ago 
that I had occasion to make excerpts 
from one of his speeches delivered on the 
floor of the House in order to explain a 
matter of some complexity to the people 
6f my district. His guidance and coun- 





sel will be missed by those of us who had 
learned we might rely on his ability, his 
efforts, and his integrity. 





The Soviet Proposal for a Nuclear Test 
Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that all of us are deeply concerned 
with the proposal recently made by the 
Soviet Union for a ban on the testing of 
nuclear weapons. I am sure we realize 
the heavy burden of responsibility placed 
on President Eisenhower in making a de- 
cision on this matter. I am sure all of 
us also recognize the desire of 
ican people for world peace and for an 
elimination of the 
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the agreement with impunity, then we 
might well jeopardize the security of our 
great country and indeed contribute to 
the outbreak of the kind of warfare we 
most earnestly want to prevent. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, two 
articles appeared in this morning’s New 
York Times which I believe merit the 
attention of my colleagues as well as the 
Nation as a whole in reflecting on this 
difficult subject. One of them is by the 

mili New 


ington bureau of the New York Times, 
Mr. James Reston. Under leave to ex~- 
tend my’remarks, I include both of these 
thoughtful articles: 








millan seems to pave the way for a formal 
accord between the Soviet Union and the 
West on halting nuclear testing. 

The two Western leaders agreed to accept 
the recent Soviet proposal on banning small 
underground nuclear tests as soon as the 
Russians have signed a treaty banning weap- 
ons testing that includes provisions for on- 
site inspections. 

Tests in the atmosphere and under the 
seas would be prohibited by treaty, with an 
agreed policing system. Underground and 
high-altitude tests would not be resumed 
by mutual agreement for a limited period, 
but there would be no control or enforce- 
ment mechanism to detect violations. 

The new Washington policy will undoubt- 
edly be as good news by world public 
opinion and by most governments. 

But many responsible officials in the US. 
Government—particularly in the Atomic 
Energy Commission and in the Defense De- 
partment—view the decision with pessimism 
and alarm for several reasons. 

FURTHER TESTING FAVORED 


They believe the United States has not 
developed so-called small, or tactical, or 
“clean” nuclear weapons of adequate variety 
or in sufficient quantity. They believe mis- 
sile warheads could be materially reduced in 
size and bulk with further testing. 

They feel it essential to carry out further 
nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes— 
in the high altitudes for scientific knowl- 
edge and military byproducts, underground 
for harbor or canal excavation or other 
reasons. 

These officials believe that the United 
States will honor the moratorium, whereas 
there is concern that the Soviet Union may 
violate it secretly. They fear the ultimate 
effects of such a ban upon the US. present 
position of nuclear superiority—one of the 
country’s greatest advantages in military 
strength in relation to the Soviet Union. 

In sum, therefore, the objectors, feel that 
the United States has been maneuvered by 
propaganda, worried world public opinion 
and skillful Soviet diplomacy into a position 
that many commit the country to an in- 
definite test cessation but without the means 
of aa some types of violations. 

of this point of view is 
fies 1 known to the American public. 

Some time ago the Secretaries of State and 
Defense, the chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the head of the Central In- 
telligence Agency and the President’s scien- 
tific adviser, acting as “the principals” of 
a committee to guide policy for the Geneva 
conference on halting nuclear tests, unani- 
Mously recommended to the President that 
there not be a complete cessation of experi- 
mental explosions. 

COMMITTEE FINDINGS NOTED 


Their advice was based on the findings of 
a scientific committee that studied the 
chances of detecting concealed underground 
blasts. In some 


Was reckoned as 1 in 100,000. 

Subsequently, though no new technical 
facts have been produced to indicate a higher 
probability of detection, some of the key 
members of the advisory committee reversed 
their previous recommendation. 

It was this reversal that led to President 
Eisenhower's agreement with Mr. Macmillan, 

Most observers, however, are less worried 
about the possibilities of undetectable vio- 
lations of the projected test band and the 
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technical slowdown it may cause in nuclear 
arms development than they are about the 
psychological and political consequences of 
such an agreement. 
WESTERN LETDOWN FEARED 

An agreement to halt nuclear testing, 
signed with a flourish at the summit con- 
ference, could lead to the same sort of 
psychological relaxation in the West as oc- 
curred after the summit conference in 
Geneva in 1955. Western military defenses 
might suffer. It might be difficult to main- 
tain the strength and unity of the West if 
another eta of seeming “sweetness and light” 
were initiated by the agreement. 

Fear that such a ban might establish 
@ precedent for uninspected and uncon- 
trolled arms limitation agreements also, is 
expressed. Officials observe that any inspec- 
tion and control system of 100 percent ef- 
ficiency is impossible. Delegates at the dis- 
armament and test-ban conferences in 
Geneva have been talking only about “deter- 


-rent” inspection and control systems, which 


might provide only a small chance of actu- 
ally detecting violations. 

One of the basic issues in any arms limita- 
tion discussions is how much of an inspec- 
tion and control deterrent is necessary. A 
major danger of a voluntary and unpoliced 
test ban is that it might encourage the fur- 
ther weakening of a deterrent inspection 
system in other and more important fields 
than that of nuclear test cessation. 


WASHINGTON: THeERE’s Less Here THAN 
MEETS THE EYE 
(By James Reston) 

WasHINGTON, March 29.—When George 
Catlett Marshall was Secretary of State, he 
used to say to his associates, “Don’t ask me 
to agree in principle: that just means that 
we haven’t agreed yet.” 

This about sums up the Eisenhower- 
Macmillan talks on suspending nuclear test 
explosions. They agreed in principle with 
each other and with the Soviet formula for 
ending the tests, which means that they 
haven’t really agreed at all. 

What the two leaders did today at Camp 
David was to buy time, and they can use it, 
for they are still far apart in their estimates 
of the diplomatic and scientific aspects of 
the problem. 

First, in the diplomatic field, Macmillan 
gave our Officials the impression that he was 
much more willing than Eisenhower to take 
risks to reach an agreement with Khru- 
shchev. 

Second, in the scientific field, there is still 
no agreement—indeed there is the widest 
disagreement—among both United States 
and British scientists on what constitutes 
“adequate inspection” of any test ban. 

OPTIMISTS AND SKEPTICS 


Macmillan’s assumption was that Khru- 
shchey really wanted an arms suspension 
treaty and that he would agree to a system 
of adequate inspection and control to get it. 

President Eisenhower is reported to have 
been much more skeptical. His attitude was 
that he would believe it when he saw it, but 
only after the Russians had come to grips 
with the hard details of allowing 20 to 30 
on-site inspections, observation flights over 
the Soviet Union, the composition and rights 
of the control commission, and the explosion 
of nuclear weapons under ground to test the 
detection devices. 

It was not that the President and Prime 
Minister disagreed on objectives, but merely 
that the President put the emphasis on the 
means of reaching an agreement, and Mac- 
millan put it on the objective. 

The problem of getting together, even 
within the United States, on the definition 
of “adequate inspection” is equally compli- 
cated. 

For example, Hans Bethe, former director 
of the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, and 
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now a professor of physics at Cornell, argued 
in a letter to the New York Times today that 
the Soviet test suspension offer “is a major 
step forward,” which provides a suitable 
basis for a treaty “provided the details can 
be satisfactorily clear up.” 

But Freeman J. Dyson, a physics professor 
at the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton, contends in the current issue of 
Foreign Affairs that only after a great deal 
more experimentation will it be possible to 
reach a rational conclusion about modern 
weapons and the capacity to conceal or de- 
tect underground nuclear explosions. 

Professor Dyson argues, for example, that 
the possibility of detonating a hydrogen 
bomb without the use of a nuclear bomb 
trigger has changed the whole problem. 


THE DETECTION PROBLEM 


“My personal opinion,” he writes, “is that 
nuclear explosions in the kiloton range could 
be concealed very completely. That is to 
say, I believe it will be feasible to build a 
building, looking externally like a normal 
industrial structure, within which kiloton 
explosions can be contained. 

“The cost of such a facility may not be 
exorbitant, and the earth tremors which it 
produces may be no larger than those pro- 
duced by normal industrial operations. * * * 
Concealment of this sort could be detected 
only if the international control authority 
were empowered to travel everywhere and 
open all doors.” 

Thus, what is “adequate inspection” to 
Professor Bethe is not adequate to Professor 
Dyson, and what are “details” to Professor 
Bethe and some of the British scientists are 
“fundamentals” to the President and Chair- 
man McCone of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

It will no doubt take considerable time to 
resolve these differences, and in this one 
important sense both the British and the 
Russians got what they wanted. For the 
fact is that there is a ban on testing now. 
It has been going on for 17 months, and 
Macmillan started a process here that will 
make it extremely difficult to begin testing 
again for many months. 

This was the real agreement “in principle.” 
The bomb tests are stopped and the. diplo- 
matic tests go on. But beyond this, there 
is less in the communiqué than meets the 
eye. 





Utah Dairy Products Excel in Purity 
and Flavor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
pleased to have an opportunity to ex- 
press the pride and satisfaction which I, 
along with countless other Utahans, feel 
over the accomplishments of the Utah 
dairy industry. 

We would all agree, I think, that the 
well-being of this Nation has been rich- 
ly enhanced by the vast and wonderful 
stream of dairy foods which Americans 
enjoy. No other industry has made a 
greater contribution than have the 
dairymen to the well-being of our people. 

Utah has made, and continues to make, 
a two-fold contribution in this field. 

First, the grade A milk, the fine 
cheeses, and the other wholesome prod- 
ucts which the Utah dairy industry pro- 
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duces are enjoyed not only by thousands 
of Utah families but by their neighbors 
in many States. 

Second, the Utah dairy industry has 
achieved standards of purity, flavor, and 
quality by which it makes an important 
contribution to the general excellence 
and and the steady improvement of the 
dairy foods which nourish this Nation. 

In recent years the grade A milk sup- 
plied the Provo, Salt Lake, Ogden, and 
Logan markets has consistently placed 
upon the honor roll of the United States 
- Public Health Service. Right now the 
grade A milk supplied Salt Lake, Ogden, 
and Logan is on this honor roll, and the 
milk in the Provo market is in the process 
of being rated. 

In the tabulations which the Public 
Health Service makes on the milk which 
interstate shippers produce and distrib- 
ute, Utah’s pasteurized milk has ranked, 
and today; ranks with the finest in the 
Nation. 

In 1957, all 48 fluid milk processing plants 
in Utah achieved an honor roll rating by 
standards of the U.S. Public Health Service. 
At the time of that rating, Guy P. Stevens, 
supervisor of dairying for the agricultural 
department of the State of Utah, observed: 
“So far as we have been able to deter- 
mine, Utah is the first State in the Union 
to complete ratings for all its fluid milk 
plants and their supplying farms.” A score 
of 90 or better is necessary to achieve honor 
roll status. 

Items considered in the rating include: 
Quality of milk received from the farms, 
and milk quality after processing; type of 
processing; sanitation on farms and in 
plants; type and condition of equipment 
used; processing records; and the quality of 
administration and enforcement being ap- 
plied in each area. 

At that time Mr. Stevens said further: 
“Utahans can be very proud of their milk 
supply. Our State’s milk ranks with the 
Nation’s finest and is in heavy demand both 
in and out of the State. While tests are 
based primarily on safety and sanitation, the 
flavor quality of our milk is outstanding. 
We found milk plants across the State spot- 
lessly clean. These ratings are not only a 
tribute to our fluid milk processing plants, 
but also to Utah's dairy farms.” 

During Utah’s June Dairy Month com- 
memoration in 1959, George S. Bulkley, of 
Los Angeles, chairman, national June Dairy 
Month committee, visited Utah. Mr. Bulk- 
ley at this time was chairman of the board 
of directors of the National Dairy Council. 

This statement was made by Mr. Bulkley 
during his visit: “America’s dairymen are 
now milking only 77 percent as many cows 
as they were in 1944 when the cow popu- 
lation reached its peak. Yet, the fewer cows 
are producing a total milk output 7 percent 
greater than in 1944, In Utah, your average 
cow yields 17 percent. more milk than the 
national average.” 

According to figures released by Welby 
W. Young, president of the American Dairy 
Association of Utah, there are now approxi- 
mately 8,000 dairy farm families in Utah, 
with a total of 100,000 milking cows. These 
cows last year produced approximately 750 
million pounds of milk. Approximately 60 
percent of Utah’s milk production last year 
was from grade A farms. In 1959, 20 percent 
of Utah’s milk output went into the manu- 
facture of cheese, and the balance of the 
State’s milk production was made into high- 
score butter, cottage cheese, evaporated 
milk or dry milk powder, and ice cream, 
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Utah’s cheese has become a growing fa- 
vorite from coast to coast, and for some 
years has been served at the famed Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. 

The State’s evaporated milk is sent to 
broad markets in the Western States, and 
traditionally has been of superior quality. 

Utah’s ice cream and butter similarly have 
scored high in tests for flavor and texture. 

While Utah’s dairy products have won na- 
tional acclaim, the State’s dairy leaders have 
also been known for their progressiveness 
and for their major roles on the national 
dairy scene. Merrill N. Warnick of Pleasant 
Grove, Utah, served two terms as national 
president of the American Dairy Association, 
which represents approximately a million 
American dairy farmers. 

In March 1959 Mr. Warnick was appointed 
by President Dwight D. Eisenhower to a 
8-year term on the 18-man National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Commission. 

Welby W. Young of Heber, Utah, currently 
president of the American Dairy Association 
of Utah, was recently named to the national 
board of directors of the National Dairy 
Council. He is also chairman of the impor- 
tant national research committee of the 
American Dairy Association. 

Walter R. Holdaway of Provo is a member 
of the board of directors National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, and is also president of 
Federated Milk Producers Association, 
Utah's largest grade A dairy farmer associa- 
tion, 

Utah’s dairymen have been among the 
Nation’s leaders in cooperative public rela- 
tions and advertising. For approximately 
10 years they have had an aggressive coop- 
erative plan in Utah, in addition to giving 
full support to the national program of the 
American Dairy Association. 


In conslusion, I would like to point out 
that the performance of the Utah dairy 
industry and its members reflects the 
best traditions of my State. The dili- 
gence, the perseverence, and the desire 
to excel which have been hallmarks of 
the Utah people since they carved their 
farms, homes, and industries from the 
mountain wilderness more than a cen- 
tury ago are demonstrated.in_ the 
achievements and high standards of 
Utah’s dairy industry. ~ 





Retired Officers and Selling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
this splendid news article by Jack Steele 
of the Scripps-Howard papers and an 
editorial which accompanied the story 
in the Washington News. 

There is no necessity to comment on 
either piece, but I do take the occassion 
to say that I am quoted accurately and 
correctly by Mr. Steele and that I sub- 
scribe in the fullest to the editorial. 

This is an issue the House will be 
given the opportunity of resolving next 
Wednesday when this bill is called to the 
floor for action. 

Here is the article and editorial: 





A2859 
[From the Washington Daily News, Mar. 30, 
1960] 


HésertT Witt Ficnt House Brit ON MILITARY 
SELLING—WovuLD ENcOURAGE INFLUENCE 


PEDDLING 
(By Jack Steele) 


Representative F, Epwarp Hépert, Demo- 
crat, Louisiana, charged today that a pro- 
posed House bill would legalize and en- 
courage influence peddling by retired mili- 
tary officers. 

The measure denounced by Héserr has 
approval of the Armed Services Committee, 
but faces a fight on the House floor next 
Monday. 

Representative Hiserr heads the Armed 
Services Investigations Subcommittee which 
last year inquired into the role of retired 
officers in the munitions lobby and drafted 
a tough bill to curb their selling to the 


Georgia, and other committee members—. 


apparently as a result of objections from 
the Pentagon and retired 


they retire. 
His amendments would provide penalties 


cer would pay for the privilege of selling 
to the Defense Department for 2 years. 


And he noted that many officers would 
find it profitable to give up a few thousand 
dollars of retirement pay temporarily to take 
$25,000 to $50,000 a year jobs with defense 
contractors. 

“The commitee-approved bill simply would 
not prohibit retired officers from selling 
their influence to these contractors,” he said. 
“Instead, it would legalize, encourage, and 
promote such influence peddling. 

“A high ranking officer, within 24 hours 
after he retired, could be right back in the 
Pentagon using his influence on behalf of a 
contractor. As long as he was willing to give 
up his retirement pay, the committee bill 
would not touch him.” 

Representative Hésrrr also noted that 
laws already on the books provide the same 
pay-loss penalties for retired Army and Air 
Force officers as the committee bill, and re- 
quire the Navy to deprive its officers of re- 
tirement pay if they sell to the Navy any- 
time after they retire. 


Ex-Orricers AND INFLUENCE 


When a House subcommittee headed by 
Representative F. Epwarp Héserr, was in- 
vestigating the “munitions lobby” last year, 
it turned up the names of 1,453 retired mili- 
tary officers who had taken jobs with the 100 
ee ee ee ee oe 


tagon. 
On the other side of the Capitol, Senator 
Dovetas of Illinois revealed similar findings. 

This year, as a result, Representative 
HEBERT sponsored a bill to bar all military 








from selling anything to the Penta- 
years of their retirement, He 


influence peddling by retired oflcers. 
tative Hisert will try to get the 


against a potent lobby. 
general has opposed the bill, and the re- 
tired officers—although they elso are draw- 
ing retirement pay from the taxpayers’ till— 
naturally are against it. We hope the House 
agrees with Representative H&sERr. 

Even the Vinson committee, in its report, 
concedes that influence can be “prejudicial 
to the free and unfettered decisions of the 
Government,” although the bill it recom- 
mends does nothing to prevent it. 

The Defense Department is planning to 
spend nearly 25 billion taxpayer dollars on 
procurement next year. If the zeal of con- 
tractors hungry for huge slices of this cake 
influences the decisions which lead to this 
vast spending, rather than the strict merits 
of the projects, the taxpayers are bound to 
take a licking. And the defense program to 
suffer in proportion. 

House Members voting next week on the 
influence bill shouldn’t be permitted to for- 
get this. 





Funds for Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am submitting for 
inclusion in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp one of the best state- 
ments I have ever read on the impor- 
tance and significance of the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial being 
constructed jointly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the city of St. Louis on 
our great riverfront park along the Mis- 
sissippi River in the Third Congressional 
District of Missouri. 

The statement I am referring to is an 
editorial which appeared Sunday in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch entitled “Gate- 
way of the West.” 

It is most encouraging to know that 
the Senate in passing the Department 
of Interior appropriation bill for the 
coming fiscal year has agreed to provide 
the funds needed to maintain an effec- 
tive rate of progress in construction of 
the memorial. Thanks to the efforts of 
our two Missouri Senators, the bill con- 
tains $4,663,125. This is a substantial 
increase over the amount provided in the 
President’s budget. It is an amount, 
however, which can be spent efficiently 
and which must be available for dis- 
bursement in the coming fiscal year if 
we are to have any chance at all of com- 
pletimg this project by the target date 
set by the Secretary of Interior and the 
Director of the National Park Service, 
as well as by the mayor of St. Louis, that 
is, by 1964 when the city observes the 
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200th anniversary of its beginning. I 
am very hopeful that the conferees from 
the House of Representatives on the ap- 
propriations bill will agree to the amount 
provided by the Senate. 

I am sure if they read the following 
editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch they will see and recognize why 
this money is so important: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Mar. 27, 
1960] 
GATEWAY OF THE WEST 


“We're going West tomorrow, where the 
promises can’t fail. 
O’er the hills in legions, boys, and crowd 
the dusty trail.” 
—<Stephen Vincent Benet. 


“Napoleon Bonaparte, like Milton’s Satan 
on his throne, sat unapproachable in his bad 
eminence.” So Henry Adams his 
characterization of the enemy who “had to 
be faced and overawed by the gentle opti- 
mism of President Jefferson.” Talleyrand, 
“who never forgave himself for having once 
believed ih a popular revolution,” had per- 
suaded Napoleon to “pacify, Europe and turn 
the energies of France toward the creation of 
an empire in the New World and was the 
more sure of success because, in the re- 
actionary spirit of the time, he commanded 
the sympathies of all Europe in checking the 
power of republicanism in its last refuge.” 

It seemed that “10,000 French soldiers, 
trained in the school of Hoche and Moreau, 
and commanded by a future marshal of 
France, might have occupied New Orleans 
and St. Louis before Jefferson could have 
collected a brigade of militia in Nashville.” 
The Federalists blindly cried for a war 
against France—a war which probably would 
have reestablished French power along the 
whole length of the Mississippi, which might 
have brought about the secession of the ter- 
ritory between the Appalachians and the 
river, and which would have entrenched 
British and Spanish power on the young 
nation’s flanks. 

Americans, too, rarely recall how their 
country was almost confined to the Original 
Thirteen States—divided by slavery—on a 
continent under European control. The pru- 
dence, the vision, and the daring of Jefferson 
overcame this dark threat. Through the 
Louisiana Purchase he made possible the ex- 
pansion of the United States from ocean to 
ocean as a world power. This work must 
stand in the first rank of American accom- 
plishments. Surely the people, especially 
western people, will insist that it be com- 
memorated by the national monument which 
has been started on the St. Louis riverfront. 

The riverfront national park—to be domi- 
nated by a 619-foot stainless steel arch sym- 
bolic of the Gateway of the West—was sug- 
gested by a committee of St. Louis citizens 
appointed December 15, 1933, by Mayor Ber- 
nard F. Dickmann and headed by the late 
Luther Ely Smith. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
responded with enthusiasm. On June 15, 
1934, he signed a congressional joint reso- 
lution establishing the U.S. Territorial Ex- 
pansion Memorial Commission to formulate 
plans for the monument. St. Louis was 
proud to join in financing it on the basis of 
$1 for each $3 of Federal money. On Sep- 
tember 10, 1935, the voters approved a 
$7,500,000 bond isue. And on December 21, 
1935, the President made available $6,750,- 
000, matched by $2,250,000 in city funds, for 
the acquisition of the 41-block site. 

From the beginning this was a national 
project. Three Senators and three Members 
of the House of Representatives had to be 
among the nine members of the Memorial 
Commission. Title to the site was given to 
the Government. The development was put 
in charge of the National Park Service. St. 
Louis made its bargain with Washington be- 
cause, after all, it was on the St. Louis river- 
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front that Capt. Amos Stoddard took over 
the Louisiana Territory from the French, 
Here was the starting point of Lewis and 
Clark, Pike, Ashley, Fremont and the “moun- 
tain men” who blazed trails to Oregon, to 
Santa Fe, and to California. And it was the 
jumping-off point for the settlers who went 
west in their mover wagons. 

Enthusiasm was high a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The preliminary work was pushed 
along rapidly. By May 1942, all buildings 
had been cleared from the site and from the 
city’s tax books. The beautiful old court- 
house—in which Dred Scott started his suit 
for freedom—was added to the site by the 
city. The war, however, forced a halt until © 
1945 when St. Louis citizens raised $225,000 
for an architectural competition for the de- 
sign of the memorial. The winner was the 
conception of Eero Saarinen which Aline B. 
Loucheim praised in the New York Times as 
“a noble, symbolic monument, fitting, beau- 
tiful, and impressive.” 

The arch and the other elements in the 
Saarinen design were approved by the Fed- 
eral authorities on May 25, 1948. But the 
war’s delay, the use of the area as a vast 
parking lot, and the reluctance of the rail- 
roads to relocate their riverfront tracks gave 
objectors in Congress and elsewhere their op- 
portunity. President Truman did dedicate 
the site on June 10, 1950, but it was not until 
May 17, 1954, that Congress authorized con- 
struction. And it was not until 1956 that it 
voted $2,640,000 for preliminary work. But 
slowly enthusiasm was rekindled, and the 
National Park Service set 1964, the bicen- 
tenary of St. Louis, as its target for com- 
pletion of the arch. 

With this assurance that the Government 
would keep its part of the bargain, public and 
private interests in St. Louis committed 
themselves to the enhancement of the areas 
adjacent to the national memorial. Almost 
50 additional blocks are to be cleared. New 
approaches have been built. A new bridge 
across the Mississippi, a stadium and accom-< 
modations for visitors to the memorial have 
been given the green light. In all, St. Louis 
will expend far more in the neighborhood 
than it will cost the Government to finish 
the memorial. Yet now Washington again 
threatens to allow the work to come to a 
money-wasting halt. The administration’s 
budget includes only $1,650,000 for the proj- 
ect. A minimum of $4,603,125—to be sup- 
plemented by $1,534,375 in city funds—is 
needed to keep the work on schedule. 

The St. Louis delegation in Congress is 
making a fight for this appropriation. This 
is not a grab for “pork.” It is a request that 
the Government honor its pledge. And St. 
Louis, we trust, will have the support espe- 
cially of all the Representatives in Congress 
of the trans-Mississippi West. The national 
park is a memorial to those who made the 
West a part of the Nation. It seems incon- 
ceivable that Congress—which has freely 
commemorated lesser men and lesser 
events—will not raise this monument to 
Jefferson and those others who laid the 
foundation of the grandeur and the power 
of the United States. 





Another Member of the Eisenhower Clean 
as a Hound’s Tooth Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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herewith include an editorial from the’ 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch on the subject 
of conflict of interest in the Eisenhower 
administration, 

On Monday last I made remarks in 
the House referring to a Meet the Press 
appearance of the former Governor of 
New York Thomas E. Dewey. With these 
remarks, I inserted an editorial from the 
‘Post-Dispatch listing members of the 
Eisenhower Republican Clean as a 
Hound’s Tooth Club. 

The editorial herewith presented adds 
another name to the membership in that 
club: 

AN UNEVEN DozEN 


We hereby amend a recent editorial list- 
ing 11 cases of conflict of interest during 
the Eisenhower administration. Earl C. 
Corey, former director of, the Agriculture 
Department’s commodity office in Portland, 
Oreg., has told Senators that he made an 
$83,250 profit from a silent partnership in a 
company storing Federal grain, and owned 
stock in three other grain companies. Mr. 
Corey swore that he never heard of the con- 
flict-of-interest regulations until mid-1959. 
He did not resign until January 22. The 
announcement of his resignation by Secre- 
tary Benson did not come until a Senate 
subcommittee scheduled a public hearing a 
few days ago. For the record, now there 
are 12. 





Need for Hospital Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. COOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 15 edition of the Willoughby 
News-Herald, of Willoughby, Ohio, the 
following article appeared which shows 
the findings of the Citizens Hospital 
Study Committee of Cleveland, concern- 
ing the need for hospitalization of the 
various age groups in our society. I 
think it of great significance that the 
report shows our elderly citizens are fre- 
quently hospitalized for extended stays. 
In many instances, this group is the least 
able to meet the present day high costs 
of adequate medical care and hospital- 
ization. 

OutpEerR You Get, More Hosprrat Care You 
NEED 

The older you are, the more likely you are 
to need hospital care. 

By the time you reach 65 years of age, you 
are in a group requiring seven times the 
amount of hospital care needed by young- 
sters under 15. 

You will spend as much time in the hos- 
pital after your 47th birthday as you did in 
the entire preceding 46 years if you are 
typical. 

From findings such as these, the Citizens 
Hospital Study Committee of Cleveland to- 
day traced to advancing age the chief re- 
sponsibility for increasing the average adult’s 
need for hospitalization. The number of 
persons in each age group has great import- 
ance in community hospital planning, the 
committee pointed out. 

Detailing further findings from its analysis 
of 52,289 hospital cases, the committee indi- 
cated the average need for hospital care be- 
gins to climb from a low point reached at 
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about 15 years of age. Thereafter, 1t mounts 
steadily throughout the balance of life, ex- 
cept that the peak in obstetrical cases af- 
fects women in the childbearing years be- 
tween 20 and 35. 

In general, the report showed: 

Large variation in the extent of hospital 
care by age. 

Young people requiring hospital care and 
old people a great deal. 

Many young women in their twenties and 
early thirties rendered obstetrical care, but 
with relatively short lengths of stay. 

Few teenagers hospitalized and those 
few not staying long. 

Old people to be frequently hospitalized 
and for extended stays. 

“These facts are of greatest importance 
both in planning our community’s needs for 
hospital beds and in making proper pro- 
vision for our increasing proportion of older 
people,” the committee report stated. | 

For all types of cases in short term hos- 
pitals, the average patient remained in the 
hospital for 8.3 days, according to the report. 
For obstetrical cases the average stay was 
5.3 days; for medical and nonoperative 
cases the average was 9.7 days; and for sur- 
gical cases, 8.9 days. 





Battle for the Free Enterprise System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include an article written for the 
magazine, Purchasing, by our able col- 
league, the Honorable THomas Cour Tis, 
of Missouri. In his very keen, analytical 
manner, Mr. Curtis has pinpointed the 
one overwhelming .issue of today—the 
battle for the free enterprise system. 
Unless we win that fight and stop the 
headlong rush toward socialism, then 
our efforts in other fields are futile. I 
commend Mr. Curtis’ article to every 
thoughtful American: 

Too MucH RELIANCE ON FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
To SotveE EcONOMIC PROBLEMS—CURRENT 
Concress WILL PusH TREND TowArRD 5So- 
CIALISTIC STATE 

(By Representative THomas Curtis, of 
Missouri) 

There are many issues which face the 
2d session of the 86th Congress which are 
delineated economic. Many of these issues 
stem from the expressed desire of profes- 
sional economists, businessmen, and politi- 
cians to have continued healthy economic 
growth coupled with maximum employment 
and reasonable price stability. 

The Joint Economic Committee has re- 
cently completed a concentrated 10-month 
study into various aspects of these three 
goals—not without regard to whether the 
goals themselves are mutually inconsistent 
and, if they are inconsistent, which goals 
should bear the sacrifice in resolving an in- 
consistency. 

TI will list a few of the subjects upon which 
the Joint Economic Committee will make 
comments throughout the year. The farm 
program, antitrust legislation with particu- 
lar reference to a phenomena which many 
economic observers claim to have seen and 
others claim does not exist—administered 
prices, Federal debt ceiling and interest rate 
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ceiling on Federal securities, Federal Reserve 
Board policies on monetary policies and their 
relation to debt managément, standby con- 
tag 40 shia cocoa eye legislation relat- 
ng e ems of industrywide strikes, 
Government policies, Federal ex- 
penditures for areas, education, 
community facilities, health and pubiic 
works, and a balanced budget. 

The longer I serve in Congress, concentrat- 
ing as I do on economic matters, the more 
concerned I become about the inarticulate- 
ness of those who believe in the private 
enterprise system—particularly vis-a-vis 
those who profess to believe in it and yet are 
constantly undermining its basic structure. 

STUDY PROBLEMS 


The staff of the JEC’s study of employ- 
ment, growth, and price levels is a case in 
point. The purpose of the studies of the 
JEC is: 


(1) To take an objective look at our polit- 
ical-economic structure to try to discover 
the problems that exist. 

(2) To bring into the open the various 
proposals that had been made to solve the 
problems. 

(3) To subject these proposals to criticism. 

I find that though the hearings and the 
papers prepared by the panelists do just that, 
the staff’s report sets out its own particular 
series of solutions instead of the alternative 
solutions advanced by the panelists and oth- 
ers. The staff’s solutions, almost without 
exception, rely on increased Federal Govern- 
ment activity and disregard whatever addi- 
tional activity there might be in the private 
sector of the economy. The staff's analysis, 
in my judgment, shows a lack of understand- 
ing of what the private enterprise system is 
about or a basic distrust of it. 

The significance of the staff’s report is that 
the members of the staff are outstanding, 
hard-working, and honest scholars. The 
question that therefore disturbs me the most 
about America and its future is this: Has 
scholarship in America reached a point where 
scholars do not know how to approach a 
subject to study and write about it objec- 
tively? 

I shall call attention to just a few points: 

1. The staff avoids the use of the term 


economic issue involved, supplied another 
term, “market power,” which just as effec- 
tively begs the question. 

The question at issue is this: In certain 
industries, is there such a concentration of 
market power that prices can be set without 
regard to the economic consequences? If so, 
is this a matter that should be within the 
scope of the antitrust laws? 

During the hearings, when this issue be- 
came the subject of discussion, I asked why 
the industries accused of “administering” 
prices were frequently the very industries 
that spent more time and money on market 
analysis and customers’ buying habits than 
other industries. If these industries were 

to get information so that they could 
pay attention to the laws of economics (not 
try to abuse them) then the so-called “mar- 
ket control” they possessed would appear to 
be healthy, commendable, and a matter for 
other businesses to emulate—not 
to be held up as against the public interest. 


S, The eS ere en See 
price 


cost in steel resulting from the depletion of 
the Mesabi Range, if any? What has been 
the cost in medical care arising from in- 
creased cost of doctor training, advanced 
type hospital equipment, increased research 
and development in drugs, etc? : 
It is almost axiomatic that rapid tech- 
nological growth has increased costs through 
making much equipment and many skills 
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obsolete. The staff report advocates more 


imbalance 
day resulting from the technological revolu- 
tion we are still experiencing in health 
matters. 

3. Although the price of living indices 
have advanced most rapidly in the area of 
services, the cost factors underlying services 
remain unexamined and receive little or no 
comment. In this conjunction also are the 
economic factors underlying “tight” money. 
Essentially there is a shortage of investment 
capital, resulting from increased demand. It 
seems axiomatic that demand for invest- 
ment cayital is bound to increase rapidly. 

4. The staff pays little or no attention to 
the question of determining what is eco- 
nomic and what proves to be eco- 
nomic waste. Little attention is paid to the 
limitations we experience in the tools we 
use in measuring economic growth. 

Economic growth may be unhealthy and 
misshapen growth. The gross national prod- 
uct includes economic mistakes as economic 
growth. The GNP fails to measure produc- 
tion capacity; it weighs only actual use of 
‘capacity in a given year. Rome was not 
built in a day, so it is true that no economy 
was built in 1 year. What we have from 
the past which is still usable is as important 
as what we might build in a given year. 
That becomes a part of the accumulated 
capital plant which the measurement, of an- 
nual growth fails to compute, 

Essentially, the staff report fails to recog- 
nize the keystone of the private enterprise 
system—which is the use of the marketplace 
as the tester of economic ideas, as opposed 
to the use of select groups of men to judge 
new economic ideas. 

The private enterprise system is to the 
science of economics what the trial-and- 
error system, the laboratory system, has been 
to the physical sciences. The planned 
economy system is what the scholastic sys- 
tem was to the physical sciences in the 
Middle Ages, when chemistry was alchemy 
and astronomy, astrology. 

Until those who believe in the private 
enterprise system really understand that 
which they believe in to the extent that they 
can become articulate about it, the battle 
for the private enterprise system being 
fought in the Halls of the Congress will con- 
tinue to go against them. This second ses- 
sion of Congress will provide no change in 
this pattern. The logistics and strategy have 
already been set. Tactics at this time can- 
not win the battle, although they may delay 
things until the proper logistics and strategy 
are developed. I won’t predict in which 
areas the marketplace will be replaced by 
political bureaucrat decision by the action 
of Congress, but when the session has ended 
we will have moved closer to the socialistic 
state. 





Centenary of William Jennings Bryan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article which ap- 
pears in Labor, the official weekly news- 
paper of Standard Railroad Labor Or- 
pc on April 2, 1960. The article 

“Anniversary Recalls Famed 
Setties by Bryan for Labor,” follows: 
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ANNIVERSARY RECALLS FAMED BATTLES BY 
Bryan For LasoR—MILLIONS WERE SWAYED 
BY ‘GREAT COMMONER’ 

Many newspapers during the past week 
carried feature stories on the late silver- 
tongued William Jennings Bryan to mark 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of the 
“Great Commoner.” Most of the stories 
stressed his leadership of the “silver bloc” 
and his famous “Cross of Gold” speech at 
the 1896 Democratic Convention which led 
to his nomination as candidate for President. 

Few, however, mentioned the fact that 
during his career he was a friend of labor, 
and in most of his campaigns he had strong 
labor support. 

When he died in July 1925, the secretary- 
treasurer of the APL at the time—Frank L. 
Morrison—pointed out that Bryan's voice 
“was always heard in favor of legislation 
urged by organized labor.” 

As an example, he cited a battle by Bryan 
to assure for labor the right of a jury trial 
in contempt cases. Also, he declared that 
Bryan's “most efficient work” in labor's be- 
half was usually done “in conference.” 

Morrison recalled a significant instance of 
that in 1914 when labor was pressing for 
enactment of the Clayton amendment to the 
Sherman Act, so as to curb the use of anti- 
trust legislation for union-busting purposes 
and to free unions from rule by injunction. 

President Woodrow Wilson was being 
pressed at the time by industry and by reac- 
tionary elements in his own party to op- 
pose the Clayton amendment. Morrison said 
the officers of the AFL appealed to Bryan 
(then Secretary of State) for help, and within 
the Cabinet, the Commoner swung Wilson 
and the administration behind the drive to 
pass the Clayton Act. 


“CROWN OF THORNS” 


Bryan gained his first fame during his two 
terms in Congress from 1892 to 1896, as Dem- 
ocratic Representative from the normally 
Republican district of Lincoln, Nebr. He 
became a leader of the fight for the “free 
coinage of silver” at a 16 to 1 ratio with 
gold—an issue that stirred immense enthu- 
siasm in the West, where “hard money” 
spelled hard times, but Bryan aroused the 
fury of the gold standard advocates in the 
East. 


It became the main issue in the State-by- 
State battles for election of delegates to the 
1896 Democratic Convention. At that con- 
vention, Bryan swept the delegates with the 
famous speech, in which he proclaimed: “We 
will answer their demands for a gold stand- 
ard by saying to them: You shall not press 
down upon the brow of labor this crown of 
thorns, you shall not crucify mankind upon 
& cross of gold.” 


LOST THREE TIMES 


The speech insured his nomination as 
presidential candidate. In the campaign 
that followed, Bryan stirred great fervor, 
but also great opposition. Frightened finan- 
ciers and industrialists poured vast sums of 
money behind William McKinley—and the 
latter beat Bryan by a big majority. 

Twice thereafter, Bryan went down to de- 
feat as the Democratic nominee, but he 
played a big role in the 1912 convention in 
putting over Woodrow Wilson. When Wilson 
won, Bryan was rewarded with the post of 
Secretary of State. 

As the Nation’s leading orator on the chau- 
taqua circuit, he continued to sway big 
audiences, but public sentiment shifted 
sharply when, as one of the last acts of his 
career, he choose to aid in the Tennessee 
prosecution of John T. Scopes, a science 
teacher accused of violating the law against 
teaching of evolution. 

In that famous trial, Attorney Clarence 
Darrow, defense counsel for Scopes, shredded 
Bryan’s fundamentalist views. The trial be- 
came a laughing stock for many Americans, 
though Scopes was convicted, and Bryan 
died 5 days later. 
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Sweden’s Action Concerning Anti- 
Semitism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
House of Representatives very properly 
adopted House Concurrent Resolution 
465, expressing its profound sense of in- 
dignation and shock at the epidemic of 
desecration of places of worship and 
other sites. 


During the recent outbreaks of anti- 
semitism in many countries, it was said 
that the headquarters of the movement 
was located in Sweden. The Swedish 
Minister of Justice, Mr. Herman Kling, 
on January 27, 1960, told the Swedish 
Parliament what measures had been 
taken and would be taken to prevent and 
punish manifestations of racial discrim- 
ination in Sweden. He and his country 
are to be commended for their intelli- 
oe and vigorous approach to the prob- 
em. 

I commend the minister’s remarks to 
the attention of our colleagues. They 
are as follows: 

RepLy GIVEN BY THE MINISTER OF JUSTICE TO 
INTERPELLATIONS BY MESSRS MUNKTELL AND 
RIMMERFORS, MEMBERS OF THE SECOND 
CHAMBER OF THE SWEDISH RIKSDAG, CoNn- 
CERNING OUTBREAKS OF ANTISEMITISM IN 
SwEven 
Mr. Speaker, with the permission of the 

chamber Mr. Rimmerfors has asked me 


- whether I consider that the antisemitic dem- 


onstrations which have occurred in Sweden 
should lead to legislative or other steps cal- 
culated to check the propaganda activity 
which is detrimental to Sweden's reputation 
abroad and is still apparently being carried 
on. 

Mr. Munktell has also asked the Minister 
of the Interior whether he is prepared to 
inform the chamber what measures have 
been taken to ascertain whence the latest 
outbreaks -of antisemitism in Sweden 
emanate and what measures have been taken 
or will be taken to prevent and punish such 
manifestations of racial discrimination and 
persecution in the future. 

In view of the close connection between 
the two interpellations I propose, by agree- 
ment with the Minister of the Interior, to 
reply to both of them at the same time. 


To begin with, I would emphasize in the 
strongest possible way how abonimable I con- 
sider every form of racial persecution and 
inflammatory propaganda directed against 
people on the grounds of their origin or their 
religion. I am convinced that there is a 
very broad basis of public opinion in our 
country which strongly condemns anti- 
semitism and other phenomena of that kind. 
The part that antisemitism played under the 
Nazi regime in Germany and the terrible 
fate which many millions of people suffered 
as @ result are still fresh in everyone's 
memory. 

At the end of 1959, as is well known, there 
occurred in various places in Western Ger- 
many a number of antisemitic demonstra- 
tions and other incidents of a more or less 
serious character. The details of these hap- 
penings were quickly taken up as topical 
items by the press, the radio and the televi- 
sion. Within a short time similar phenom- 
ena made their appearance in other coun- 
tries all round the world. 
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In Sweden the first incidents occurred 
shortly after the new year and since then 
antisemitic demonstrations have occurred at 
a comparatively large number of places in 
this country. To an overwhelming extent 
these demonstrations have taken the form 
of daubing up swastikas and antisemitic 
inscriptions; in a few cases, however, the 
demonstrations have been of a more serious 
character. 

In some of these cases it has been possible 
to apprehend the perpetrators. In these 
cases the persons concerned proved to be 
youths of school age or slightly older who 
have got involved in the demonstrations out 
of mischievousness and lack of understand- 
ing. Two 15-year-old boys—one of them had 
run away from his home and the other had 
escaped from a reformatory—have stated 
that they were led to do what they did by the 
recent statements in the press about anti- 
Semitic activities. They declared that they 
had no anti-Semitic feelings and were not 
interested in politics. In another case the 
swastika-painting was done by a person who 
was probably not fully accountable for his 
actions. 

According to information furnished by the 
police it is not, at any rate in Sweden, a 
question of any organized action. Mainly 
it seems to be a matter of acts by michievous 
youths and other immature persons who have 
probably been inspired by statements in 
newspaper articles and television and radio 
broadcasts about the demonstrations in other 
countries. 

Nevertheless I would not wish to belittle 
what has happened. Even if it is correct, as 
the police consider, that these actions are the 
expression of an epidemic of mischief-mak- 
ing, this is serious enough. That Swedish 
youths should be so badly informed that they 
can be infected by such a phenomenon is 
highly deplorable and constitutes something 
that we must combat with all our strength. 

This is one side of the matter. But there 
is another side, too, and that is the Nazi and 
anti-Semitic propaganda which is being dis- 
seminated in print both inside and outside 
Sweden ‘by certain circles operating in this 
country. We have a number of fanatical 
individuals who have long been carrying on 
anti-Semitic propaganda both here and 
abroad. And I must state with deep regret 
that some of the propaganda material which 
has recently come to light abroad emanates 
from Sweden. 

In those cases where the printed propa- 
ganda is in such a form that it is covered by 
penal provisions, action has been taken. A 
number of prosecutions on these grounds 
were instituted by my predecessors in office. 
And only a few days ago, when after a rather 
long interval a number of anti-Semitic 
pamphlets were submitted for scrutiny to the 
Commissioner for the Freedom of the Press, 
I handed these over to the Attorney General 
for prosecution. In some of these pamph- 
lets the name of the publisher is that of a 
person who has long been known for anti- 
Semitic propaganda and who has already 
been convicted several times for such activ- 
ities. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the in- 
cidents which have occurred in our country 
have led to searching inquiries. All the data 
in the particular cases are examined cen- 
trally by the police and collated with what 
is otherwise known concerning the political 
tendencies of various organizations and of 
certain individuals. In view of the nature 
of the matter, I cannot go into details about 
how this work is being done, but I can assure 
the chamber that a very thorough investiga- 
tion is being carried out and that the de- 
velopment of events is being followed with 
the very greatest attention. 

If I were asked how such repulsive phe- 
nomena as racial hatred and inflammatory 
Propaganda can be countered, my answer 
would be that the most effective means, at 
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any rate in the long run, is information and 
education of the rising generation in re- 
spect for human values. But as will already 
have appeared from what I have said, it has 
proved necessary also to take legislative 
measures. Under the impact of the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Germany before and 
during the Second World War and the mani- 
festations of anti-Semitism which occurred 
in our country in connection with that per- 
secution, provisions were incorporated in 
the penal code in 1948 providing for pun-~ 
ishment of incitement against any group of 
the population. Under these provisions 
“anyone who publicly threatens, slanders, or 
insults a group of the population having a 
certain origin or holding certain religious be- 
liefs,” is liable to punishment by fine or 
imprisonment. This protection is not lim- 
ited to groups consisting of Swedish citi- 
zens; it applies to any group of the popula- 
tion having a certain origin or holding cer- 
tain religious beliefs. As concerns propa- 
ganda disseminated in print, provisions in 
the ordinance on the freedom of the press 
insure that incitement against any group of 
the population as defined in the penal code 
can be prosecuted as an offense against the 
freedom of the press. 

We now ask whether our present legisla- 
tion is sufficient. So far as propaganda 
through printed publications—which, of 
course, constitute by far the most important 
means of disseminating propaganda—is con- 
cerned, I wish, first of all, to emphasize that 
one of the basic principles in our system of 
protection of freedom of the press is that 
no censorship preceding printing and no 
prohibition of printing may be imposed. 
Thus the dissemination of publications cal- 
culated to stir up racial hatred cannot in 
Sweden be countered by the authorities 
through obstacles set up in advance but only 
through action taken subsequently, insofar 
as such publications are deemed criminal. 
In these circumstances it is urgent that the 
reaction of the penal system should be such 
that it achieves the necessary inhibitory ef- 
fect. As I have just mentioned, the punish- 
ment for instilling hatred against groups of 
the population consists of fines or imprison- 
ment. As a result, the courts have generally 
imposed fines, which perhaps have been paid 
by financiers who have been behind the per- 
son announced as the publisher. So far as 
I know, imprisonment has been imposed in 
only one case. In the proposals for a new 
penal code which, at the instance of my 
predecessor in office, have been submitted to 
the Council on Legislation the provision on 
incitement against groups of the population 
has been incorporated in what is essentially 
the same form as before, apart from a revi- 
sion, due to technical reasons, of the latitude 
of punishment. Having regard to what has 
happened recently, however, I consider it 
justifiable to consider whether the latitude 
of punishment for incitement against groups 
of the population should not be revised, for 
example, in such a way that imprisonment 
would be made the normal punishment and 
that fines would be imposed only if the of- 
fense is not of a serious character. It is my 
intention to take up this question in connec- 
tion with the reviewing of the draft penal 
code for the new submission to the Council 
on Legislation which is at present proceeding 
in the Ministry of Justice. 

In practice it has often proved to be diffi- 
cult to take action against printed propa- 
ganda of this kind, partly owing to the 
legislation on the freedom of the press, but 
also owing to the fact that the printing 
firms which allow themselves to cooperate 
in this propaganda do not always observe 
the regulations on the Mability to submit 
copies of printed matter for scrutiny and 
owing to the fact that this propaganda ma- 
terial is often printed in widely differing 
parts of the country. I have therefore given 
consideration to the measures which might 
be taken to coordinate and render more ef- 
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ficient the supervision which at present exists 
in this sphere. Here I refer not only to 
Dither’ fortas Of SAGUnNenEy peopagamce 
other forms da 
and nazism. a Pee 

In addition to legislative and supervisory 
measures it is of course, as I mentioned a 
little while ago, information and education 
that in the long run constitute the best and 
most effective means of counteracting racial 
persecution and inflammatory 
The essential thing is to teach young people 
to understand the importance of the com- 
mon human values. Parents, schools, news- 
papers,’ the radio and the television have a 
great responsibility here. 

To take the schools first of all, it is of 
course important that efforts should be made 
to try to combat all tendencies to racial 
prejudice while the children are still young. 
I have also satisfied myself that the board 
of education is very much aware of this ques- 
tion. In the instruction in history and 
citizenship, care is taken to see that the 
Second World War and the events leading 
up to it are studied and the text books are 
continually examined with a view to remov- 
ing anything which could in the least way. 
operate in a wrong direction and also to in 
troducing adequate information about the 
phenomena we are now concerned with. But 
in the religious instruction, too, the schools 
should be on the watch to see that racial 
prejudices are not instilled into the very 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 
Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial written by Mr. 
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Robert Ingalls in the Corvallis (Oreg.) 
Gazette Times: 
UNREQUITED LOVE 

Teamsters in this area who have no great 
love for their boss may be encouraged by 
the knowledge that there are others of their 
brethren who seem to feel the same way. 

Jimmy Hoffa started out after the re- 
cent convention of his 1,776,000-member 
union, the biggest and roughest and strong- 
est in the country, to demonstrate that the 
rank and file “love Jimmy.” He appeared 
before 13 local unions from Tampa, to St. 
Louis, to Chicago and Milwaukee to New 
York. 

The New York meeting was to be the cli- 
max. With 150,000 Teamsters in the metro- 
politan area, arrangements were made to fill 
Madison Square Garden’s 15,000 seats. 
Loudspeakers were attached for the expected 
overfiow outside and police were set to detour 
traffic for blocks around the hall. 

It was a great idea, only the rank and file 
did not turn out. Those who did, together 
with members of many of their families, 
barely filled half the auditorium. As a dem- 
onstration of affection and loyalty it was a 
blooper. 

Hoffa told the few who came to hear that 
he plans to build a web of union alliances 
covering millions of workers as an answer 
to the Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill. 
He said he would have all unions arrange 
common expiration dates for their contracts 
to bring them into line with those of the 
Teamsters. Thus, they will be able to cir- 
cumvent the law’s ban on secondary boy- 
cotts. 

In spite of the lack of affection for the 
boss by union members, Hoffa’s power must 
not be overlooked. ‘Through coercion and 


other tactics he has control of the member- 
ship and his threats carry a lot of weight. 
The only way to curb’him and others of his 


ilk is for the membership to get rid of such 
leaders and the best way to make this possi- 
ble is for the voters to insist that legislation 
give control of unions to the rank and file 
and that unions be subjected to the same 
laws that govern other corporations. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cops or Laws orf THE UNITED STATES 


Tirte 44, Secrion 181. 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXEs.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGrrEs- 
SIONAL RecorpD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorkp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 18, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrte 44, Secrion 182b, SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and er is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 


2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the ConGREssIONAL Recorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 


_and other matter authorized to be inserted 


in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- © 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 

addressed the Senate (House or Com. 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp, 

7. Thirty-day limit-—-The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the ConGrEssionaz, 
REcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 


’ fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 


Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9, The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a néws- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of.a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
oo apply. The Public Printer or the Official 

of the House or Senate shall return 
. the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Blueprint for American Space Leader- 
ship: Rockets for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


Bs OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
{ net pleasure and honor this after- 
moon to speak before the American 
‘Rocket Society, National Capitol Sec- 
ion. The talk which I gave was en- 


titled “A Blueprint for American Space 
‘Leadership: Rockets for Peace.” 


_ Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
‘sent that the address be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

_ There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
'as follows: 

‘A BLUEPRINT FoR AMERICAN SPACE LEADER- 

SHIP: ROCKETS FOR PEACE 


(By Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, 
' of Wisconsin, ranking Republican on the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
' member of the Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences Committee, before the American 
' Rocket Society, National Capitol Section, 
' on March 31, 1960, Washington, D.C.) 


Ladies and gentlemen, appearing here to- 
lay before this distinguished group of in- 
representatives, military brass and 
tientific high-brows, I must confess that I 

; now only little about high military 

‘strategy, or the complexities of space 

wengineering. Neither am I running for the 

ssidency as an expert on these matters. 

‘et, I am very pleased to respond to your 

‘invitation and meet with you, because you 
ire the actors and the directors of the 

‘Most colossal—and as a thrifty Republican 
4 me add, most expensive—human ad- 

"venture drama, ever. 

' Since the days of antiquity, man has con- 

Btantly been moved by his innate restless 

Spirit to explore the unknown about him. 

What would human life and human history 
have been without this constant search and 
hirst for discovery—this determination to 

what is beyond the horizons—physical 

and spiritual? 

' In world history, Homer’s Odyssey still 
ands out as a symbol of man’s search. My 
ncestors, the Vikings, continued this search 

m their daring explorations—which in all 

Kelihood brought them to this continent 

Mong before Columbus. The American West 
fave our own youth, during last century and 
this, another frontier for discovery. And 

mow, as if to guarantee that the youth of 
momorrow may not be deprived of its own 
mMnknown frontiers—nature is beginning to 
unlock the unbound horizons of space. The 
inquiring mind is on the go. 

‘. THE MILITARY ASPECTS OF SPACE 

» Space has many uses: Peaceful and 

tial, constructive and destructive. In 
cent weeks I spent long hours listening to 
estimony after testimony on the U.S, defense 
rogram before the joint sessions of the 
mate Space and Preparedness Committees. 
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We had many experts before us. Somebody 
jested that it was obvious they were all ex- 
perts—because they disagreed with each 
other. 

I heard much debate about whether there 
is or there is not an American “space lag”. 
There was much debate—yet there was the 
basie agreement that we have nuclear wea- 
pons that far exceed the destructive power 
of U.S.S.R. weapons, and that our total 
carrying capacity for a long range delivery 
of a nuclear attack far exceeds theirs. 

I also feel it incumbent upon myself in 
this connection to stress that I do not al- 
ways agree with the “military mind,” which 
too often equates security with numbers. 
I do not necessarily believe that in order 
to possess security and military deterrence 
this country must match every Soviet ICBM, 
submarine, tank and cannon, one for one. 
Security and deterrence against aggression 
consist of much more than mere numbers. 

We must give full credit to the strength 
and determination of our allies. We must 
recognize the moral, psychological and 
economic force of the new uncommitted na- 
tions who cry for peace in order to survive 
and flourish. And we need remember, 
furthermore, that the one billion people be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains are con- 
stantly striving—because such striving is 
inherent in human nature—to better their 
lives, to have their voices heard—and to 
keep out of war. These and other factors 
must be taken into account in determining 
whether this Nation is sufficiently equipped 
not only to defend itself, if the need may 
arise, but also to deter any aggressor from 
undertaking such a dangerous escapade. 

Yet, this is not what I want to discuss with 
you today. This meeting today between you, 
the technical experts, and myself, a rep- 
resentative of the people and one of their 
political spokesmen—offers an excellent op- 
portunity to discuss not merely the technical 
and military aspects of the space challenge— 
but some of its political and philosophical 
implications. 


SPACE——A POSITIVE PROGRAM FOR INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION 


The challenge of space is not new. In 
fact, it is probably as ancient as man him- 
self. For since the beginning of time there 
has never been a period when man has not 
been actually aware of space and of certain 
manifestations of space—the vastness of the 
sky, the sun, the moon, the myriad stars, 
the alternation of day and night, the pro- 
cession of the seasons, and the vagaries of the 
weather. Man has always felt it his destiny 
to conquer nature; but while he was able to 
make the land and the water serve his pur- 
pose, the realm of the air and the vastness of 
the universe that might lie behind seemed 
denied him. 

Now, only some 190 years after Watt’s in- 
vention of the first effective steam engine, 
and 50 years after the first heavier-than-air 
flying machine, the dream of space knowl- 
edge, travel, and conquest may become a 
reality. American and Russian break- 
throughs in recent years now suddenly make 
the whole wide horizon of space open for 
human exploration. 

You, physicists, engineers, and space ex- 
perts of all types will guarantee—I am sure— 
that progress continue. But to me, technical 
space progress does not suffice. I am con- 
stantly concerned not merely about whether 


ment. Disarmament is a fine concept and 
an aim worth striving for. 

Still, disarmament by itself, if effective, is 
merely a passive act~-one which guarantees 
what the nations will not do. Disarmament 
fails, however, to provide for an active con- 
structive substitute, But I ask: What will 
take the place of the arms race? Let me 
give you an example from every day’s life— 
from the memories of my youth and of yours. 


Disarmament between nations can be com- 
pared to two boys who have been quarrel- 
ing for a long time and who have finally 
been made to put down their clubs. Yet, 
there is nothing to prevent them from pick- 
ing up these clubs again at any time, or from 
engaging in a fist fight, or from expressing 
their hostility in any other manner. To have 
peace between these boys it is not sufficient 
merely to have the club put down; what is 
more important is to give these boys an un- 
dertaking in which they could both partici- 
pate. To accomplish true disarmament and 
lasting peace, it is likewise important to give 
the nations an undertaking in which they 
could all participate—in which their youth 
could take part; towards which their ingenui- 
ties could be utilized, and in ‘which their 
pent-up erergies and ambitions could find 
release. It is for such positive and produc- 
tive peaceful endeavor that I am calling here 
today. 

ROCKETS FOR PEACE 

Rockets have long been terrifying symbols 
of warfare and destruction. In the last days 
of the Hitlerite empire, Nazi rockets became 
@ symbol of world conquest and subjugation. 
Of all frightening sounds, the high-pitched 
whistle and cry of the V-2 was the most 
terrible to the ears of the inhabitants of 
London. Rockets meant indiscriminate de- 
struction, dismemberment, death. And 
worse yet—they meant fear, terrible fear. 
At this time again, rockets are a potential 
threat to the life of every citizen of this 
world, in military uniform, and without uni- 
form, on the front. lines and on the home 
front. ; 

Fear has again become an overpowering 
element in human life. But in the language 
of a recent best-seller and motion -picture— 
“On the Beach”—I would like to say to you 
today: “It is not too late, brother.” It is 
not too late to have fear changed into hope, 
to have destruction replaced with construc- 
tion. 


Here is an opportunity for statesmen to 
break through the manmade barriers of 
distrust and hate. We must not, in this 
exploratory age, repeat the mistakes of the 
past centuries when the nations explored 
and warred and bled. Wars were then the 
order of the day. Cannot this great desire 
to know be made a vehicle that will bring 
the human family together? 

It is especially because of the tremendous 
destructive potential of rockets that an em- 
phasis on their peaceful utilization can be 
most dramatic. The same equipment that 
can be used to launch warheads can also 
be used for useful scientific research in space. 
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The same wealth and manpower that can 
be wasted on schemes of destruction can be 


lies more in a positive and aggressive pro- 
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require the mental and physical resources 
of many nations. 

Future international cooperation will thus 
be most effective in the development of 
regional economic units, in international 
planning of social and economic develop- 
ments, and in the maintenance of a ma- 
chinery for the preservation of peace. But 
unparalleled opportunities are offered by new 
scientific endeavors which would require the 
combined skills and resources of our whole 
planet. 

‘The atoms for peace program, initiated in 
1953, is an excellent example in point. More 
exciting yet, is the opportunity for close in- 
ternational cooperation in space. The un- 
limited territories of space make us realize 
more than an else the unity of this 
globe. They emphasize the need for all na- 
tions to work as a team in order to conquer 
outer space for the benefit of the race. 

This is why I am proposing here today 
the formal adoption of a rockets for peace 
program as @ national goal. This program 
that I now propose, and for which I shall 
endeavor to obtain the support of my col- 
leagues in Congress, will be designed to em- 
phasize the ‘ul uses of space. It will 
be designed to provide America and the free 
nations with their own independent space 
programs—tregardiess of what the Kremlin 
may be doing or planning, though we feel 
the job is big enough to wipe out differences, 
even with the Kremlin. 


ROCKETS FOR PEACE—A PRACTICAL PROGRAM FOR 
SPACE LEADERSHIP 


The rockets for peace program will be de- 
voted to the study of climate, its forecasting 
and its improvement. Last year I made a 
proposal for the setting up of an interna- 
tional weatherman. I said at that time that 
we could build a satellite for weather fore- 
casting, and make available to all people our 
code of communication with it. Thus, me- 
teorologists the world over could direct their 
inquiries to the satellite and obtain whatever 
information they desire. By advanced warn- 
ings such a satellite could save lives and 
property the world over. I am now informed 
that a weather satellite will soon become a 
reality. 

Recently the Russian papers carried a pro- 
posal for the creation of eternal spring on 
this planet—through the of 
chemicals in space. But before we treat this 
proposal seriously, let us first look to see 
how much it is going to cost—remember, 
this is election year—and what eternal spring 
will do to the temperament and energies of 
our people. 

Peaceful space research could be utilized 
for the improvements of communications. 
Communication satellites offer the promise 
of relaying interference-free transmissions 

m any two points on the globe at any 

. They can make transatlantic tele- 

vision a reality. But I am sure you know 

— about the technicalities of this than 
0. 

Research vehicles will be able to make 
measurements in space, and report on the 
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various extra-terrestrial hazards that man 
must face when he follows these instruments 
into the heavens. Space stations serving as 


~ laboratories will also offer us an opportunity 


to conduct experiments that will better re- 
veal to us the mysteries of plant and animal 
origin, growth and change. Possibly, changes 
in plant and animal life which may require 
thousands or millions of years to accom- 
plish 6n earth, could be undertaken in hours 
or days under space conditions. 

Space is the frontier of tomorrow. How 
shall we conquer it? I believe that in calling 
today for a.rockets for peace program as a 
national goal, I am proposing a practical 
program. As part of this program I envision 
the following: 

1. Close cooperation between the Govern- 
ment and scientists of America and other 
countries in establishing satellite. observa- 
tion and tracking posts. 

2. Making training facilities in this coun- 
try available for promising space scientists 
from this country and from abroad. 

3. Cooperation between American scien- 
tists and scientists of other nations in an 
international braintrust. 

4. Cooperation between American scien- 
tists and American Government with the ex- 
isting space research agencies in the United 
Nations and elsewhere. 

5. Making small scientific rockets available 
to other nations to conduct their own experi- 
ments; some of the scientific rockets are 
very small and inexpensive. We can make 
them available at cost to other nations— 
who may proceed to use them and thus add 
the obtained information to the total store 
of space knowledge. 

6. Provisions for cooperative international 
projects in the launching of rockets and mis- 
siles. NASA, I understand, has been nego- 
tiating for such projects with several other 
nations, including England, Australia and 
Canada. More should be forthcoming. 

7. The establishment of a space academy 
to train both those going into space and those 
directing such missions. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if we undertake co- 
operative peaceful projects that make the 
fruits of space research available freely to 
all nations—we could well maintain a na- 
tional pride in our space efforts, and in in- 
ternational prestige essential to the position 
of world leadership which we now enjoy, and 
which we have no intention of relinquishing. 

It has been said that whether we like it or 
not we are engaged in a worldwide prestige 
race with the Soviets. Our competitor in the 
space race is tough and détermined. He is 
willing to deprive his people of consumer 
goods in order to channel more resources into 
space research. Can we afford to be second 
best? Should we not channel our riches to 
exploration and improvements rather than 
luxury? Or should we not see if the Kremlin 
would go along in a cooperative effort to 
widen the horizons of the human mind? 
They have not usually joined us in our pre- 
vious international cooperation programs— 
but possibly we could get their cooperation 
this time. 

This country is in an economic and politi- 
cal position to marshal the scientific re- 
sources of the free world for such peaceful 
uses of outer space. Surely, the other na- 
tions and the other people will be enthusi- 
astic and local partners when they are 
invited to share in this great human adven- 
ture—and the push into space, into the won- 
ders and mysteries of the origin of matter and 
of life, can offer an unbound challenge. 
SPACE—A FRONTIER FOR MATERIAL AND SPIRITUAL 

EXPLORATION 

We all realize that, as yet, we do not fully 
know and cannot fully predict what space 
éxploration may mean in years to come. In 
future years, it may well be said of our space 
pioneers what was once said of Columbus: 

“When he started out he didn’t know 


where he was going, when he got there he 
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didn’t know where he was, when he got back, 
he didn’t know where he had been, and he 
did it all on borrowed money.” 


We may not know exactly where we are 
going, or what we may find. Yet, there is 


a great feeling of exuberance and a great 
sense of human mission in the work that 
lies before us. Let us make sure our aims 
are high and our purposes worthwhile. 

Rocket expert Wernher von Braun recently 
said: 

“It is impossible to predict the nature of 
all these discoveries; their cumulative effect 
will be tantamount to a scientific revolution, 
But it will also be a revolution of human 
perspective.” We need not fear that future 
space explorers on their heaven-storming 
journey will lose their humility. The 
heavens will surround them as an eternal 
reminder that there is a force greater than 
the thrust of their rocket ships and a spirit 
greater than the cold logic of their com- 
puters.” 

It is on this note that I want to close 
today. 

We have, up to now, been discussing mate- 
rial rockets for peace. But let us remember 
that the biggest rockets in the world today 
are ideas. Someone once said: ; 

“Beware of a man with an idea, he will turh 
the flank of history.” We have seen how 
ideas have changed the course of history, 
Our own concept of popular government has 
overturned kingdoms and ‘empires and 
brought into the hearts of the discouraged 
and the have-nots hope for a better day. 

Today we are adventuring out beyond the 
horizons of yesteryear in every direction, 
we are plumbing the depths of the sea, the 
far reaches of the sky. We are talking about 
putting the human being on the moon, or 
further still, on some of the other galaxies. 
While we are doing that let us always re- 
member what Browning said: 

“That life has meaning and to find its 
meaning is man’s meat and drink.” 

Let us remember that the meaning of the 
feal life lies not only in the exploration of the 
material frontiers but in the exploration of 
the things of the spirit. 

We must, therefore, match our material 
discoveries with spiritual counterparts, or 
else we will find out that we are spiritually 
poor in a world of material plenty. For 
spiritual rejuvenation we need a new type 
of rocket. Some that will pierce the minds 
of mankind, cleanse them of daily weak- 
nesses and petty blindnesses, so that man 
can venture free from creeds and limita- 
tions to find the meaning of life and God. 

A few years ago the publisher of a small 
weekly newspaper in a small North Caro- 
lina town proposed that to counter the 
Soviet sputniks America send up a special 


type of satellite: one that has no practical” 


mission—one that will be designed to merely 
shine in the skies and serve as a symbol of 
hope and good will. I can think of no more 
dramatic a means for launching our rockets- 
for-peace program than the sending up of 
such new star of hope—possibly in time to 
shine aloft and to symbolize our spiritual 


inspirations—during the coming Christmas | 


season, this year yet. 
Ladies and gentlemen, it was a great pleas 
ure meeting with you today. 
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Mr, REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the Farm and Ranch magazine 
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which is, by all means, the leading mag- 
‘azine on the business of farming in the 
Southeast, conducted a survey among 
_ the farmers recently which I feel should 
_ be called to the attention of the Mem- 
bers. 

The results of this poll, as can be read- 
ily observed, substantially support the 
agricultural program of Secretary Ben- 
son and this administration. Sixty-one 
| and two-tenths of the farmers believe in 
}._s aw free agriculture, and 70.8 percent want 

_. mo support or none except in an emer- 
' gency. Another significant fact is that 

' 86.8 percent of those polled own, rent, 
or operate a farm. 

The editor of Farm and Ranch, Mr. 





} Thomas J. Anderson, Nashville, Tenn., 


is rendering a great service to the farm- 
_ ers in the areas which his magazine cov- 
ers. The areas covered by this poll 
include West Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, and smaller areas of 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and 
Alabama. 

The survey follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO CONGRESS 


Gentlemen, let’s face it: You are not farm- 
ers. You never have been, you never wanted 
to be; and you. never will be. You know very 
little about it. 

You stand on a stump sometimes and 
| “play like” you are a farmer * * * because 
_. you may now own a farm, or dream of days 
' you spent on a farm asa boy. But the facts 
| are, you inherited your farm or bought it 
_ after you got the money some other way. 
'- You usually pay somebody else to run it; and 
_ use it as a handy tax-deduction gimmick. 
- You still look on farming as a way of life; 

and talk stupidly about sustaining the farm- 

er. You know very little of it as a modern 

science or business. How could you, since 
_ you lack both experience and the necessary 
_. time to really study the problem. 
No. We're not guessing. One of your 
own Members checked it out for us. And the 
men who rifled your records could find only 
one Senator and six Congressmen who are 
anything close kin to being a farmer (names 
upon request), and only three of these are on 
either Agriculture Committee. These seven 
and no more—the other 530 of you can just 
quit pulling our legs. 

Two years ago we explained in a survey 
that we want you to keep your clumsy, tax- 
grabbing, pittance-paying hands out of our 
business. Last year readers of another farm 
Magazine repeated the demand—and corn 
' farmers emphasized it by voting 3 to 1 against 
_ controls, when. given a choice between free- 

' dom and a program of high supports with 
controls. Now we tell you again. 

In preliminary results of a new Farm and 
Ranch reader survey—with approximately 
2,500 returns in—the votes went this way: 
_ 61.2 percent for “no supports, no controls—a 
| free agriculture”; 6.4 percent for “flexible 
, supports with moderate controls”; 12.5 per- 
-~ cent for “high, fixed supports and "rigid con- 
| trols”; 9.6 percent for “no controls or sup- 
| ports, except disaster payments in emer- 

" gency”; 5.0 percent for “direct payments 
_ (compensatory) in cash”; 2.8 percent for 
_ “price supports based on a percentage of the 
Previous 3 years’ market price.” 

(NoTE.—70.8 percent want no supports or 
none except in emergency; 86.8 percent of 
voters own, rent, or operate a farm.) 

Going on! past performance, we expect 
| You to ignore this plea again. Evidently you 
_ @an’t bring yourselves to believe that the 
Majority of farmers are against socialism—in 
Agriculture as well as in the other segments 
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of our economy. Get the Government out 
or we'll get you out. 

(Signed: the majority of us (farmers) who 
answered a recent survey in Farm and 
Ranch.) 
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or 





Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN . 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an address 
delivered by the Secretary of Commerce 
at the Executives Club of Chicago on 
March 25, entitled ‘““The Truth Gap.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Tue TrutH GaP 


(Address by Secretary of Commerce Fred- 
erick H. Mueller before the Executives Club 
of Chicago, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., 
March. 25, 1960) 

“It was the best of times, it was the worst 
of times, it was the age of wisdom, it was 
the age of foolishness, it was the epoch of 
belief, it was the epoch of incredulity, it 
was the season of light, it was the season 
of darkness, it was the spring of hope, it was 
the winter of despair, we had everything 
before us, we had nothing before us.” 

Every student has read that introduction 
to “A Tale of Two Cities” by Charles Dickens. 

He was describing other times. Yet, any 
reader of today’s he es and today’s po- 
litical speeches might cgnclude that history 
is repeating itself, for current talk also 
swings in sharp contrasts. 

The important question about present 
conditions is simply this: What is the truth? 

For the shortage of the year is the truth 
gap in many discussions on both our econ- 
omy and our defense, 

I believe that an honest doubting Thomas 
will find in the sum total of facts this as- 
suring answer: The United States is not on 
the skids—a washed-up, has-been nation. 

The United States is first in military 
power, first in economic power and first in 
capacity to hold the lead against any com- 
peting combination. We are continuing to 
build unpr@tedented power to strengthen 
both prosperity and peace. The American 
people are not standing still or retreating. 
They are going forward under the wise, 
strong, capable._Jeadership of President 
Eisenhower. 

Only self-generated fear or folly can hold 
back our progress. Only our own tongue 
can dig our grave. Only blind eyes can fail 
to see our overall capability and our gigantic 
means. already in gear for tremendous 
growth. 

I would refrain from such a credo of con- 
fidence did I not believe I have evidence 
to back it up. I propose to present some of 
that evidence for your Appraisal—and let 
the chips fall where they may. 

Are we on the verge of a recession? 

Jot down a big no to that one. 

Recent flip-flops of the stock market have 
produced a -bit of indecision in tempera- 
mental Wall Street. Some are wondering 
if New Year forecasts need to be sharply 
revised downward. 

Wall Street, however, is not Main Street. 
The stock ticker is a barometer of its own 
bailiwick’s feelings. It may accurately re- 


flect reaction on stocks. It does not pre- 
tend to measure the entire production, de- 


the home-brewed pessimism of certain self- 
seeking politicians. 

The overall reading clearly indicates the 
vigorous health of the economy. We are not 

into a frenzied inventory grab 
through fear of impending inflation. We 
are not shooting up in the roller coaster of 
boom which might later plunge down into 
a bust. That would not be good. 

Instead, the indicators show that we are 
running along at a much higher ievel of 
business activity than last year and the out- 
look is for continuous progress for the year 
as a whole. 

Where do we stand now? 

Let’s start our economic with ex- 
ports, a subject now very much in the news 
since President Eisenhower launched a na- 
tional promotion to sell ‘more 
goods overseas. An adverse factor in the 
economy is the continuing deficit in our 


exports has climbed from $163 billion last 
year to an annual rate of $18 billion so far 
this year. The drive should help keep up 
the pace. Sales abroad reward business and 
make jobs at home. 

The initiation of residential housing is a 
major area where there has been some de- 
cline since the middle of last year with a 
consequent sag in business in this particu- 
lar segment. This has meant a Ietup on 
financial pressures in the mortgage fleld and 
has been one of a variety of influences which 
has resulted in the easier tendency noted 
today in interest rates. 

An evidence of economic muscle is that 
64.5 million people had jobs in February— 
up 1.8 million over last February amd at an 
alltime record for the month. The job 


total figures were higher than January, 


cently published report from. businessmen 
on their plans for investment in plant and 
equipment. They expect to boost capital 
outlays from $32.5 billion last year to $37 
billion this year—an increase of $4.5 billion. 

This uptrend in spending means more 
business for the industries supplying | the 
basic materials and equipment—more ‘em- 
a jap and more purchasing power which 
will reflection in markets generally. 
This is the sort of economic activity that 
spells real growth. 

One of the broad benefits flowing tosh 
capital outlays is the greater and improved 
technical capacity of plants to turn out a 
wider choice of better quality products, 
thus further raising the level of living and 
adding fresh strength to the economy. 

The survey also gives us another set of 
predictions. In addition to business- 
men their investment intentions, we also in- 
qure what they estmate in the way of com- 
pany sales during the year. 

The te amswer we received is that 
major industries anticipate favorable sales 











coming It is 3 months this side of 
midyear. And yet the GNP already has 
reached an annual rate of close to half a 
trillion dollars, the highest national eco- 
nomic peak in the world and in all history. 

The GNP has made a sharp spurt.in these 


$-months from the year-end 1959 quarter, 


when total output of goods and services was 
approximately $484 billion. 

And, remember, the GNP is the most inclu- 
sive of all the measurements of the economy. 

The substantial rise in output from the 
last quarter results in part from the re- 
moval of the steel-strike shadow, but it also 
demonstrates a firm foundation of business 


thought up, have been curtailed by unusually 
bad weather in many sections. 

You may have read reports that depart- 
ment store total sales have not been doing 
so well lately. But here again blizzards in 
some cases even shut down large suburban 
stores and the blocked roads kept women 
customers at home. But once the ice and 
snow melts, increased income is bound to 
have a favorable impact on consumer pur- 
chasing and business sales. 

Prices generally are stable and curent ad- 
yances in production and consumption are 
mainly volume increases valued in constant 
currency and not in rubber dollars. 

Now, let’s turn from economic data of- 
ficially collected by the fact-finding agencies 
of the Federal Government to the prospect 
for 1960 as seen by the Nation’s outstand- 
ing business executives. 

How do business leaders themselves size up 
the situation? 

This meeting of the private industry 
leaders of America’s great Middle West gives 
me the opportunity to share with you the 
latest expert opinion of the members of the 
business advisory council, representing a 
cross-section of the Nation’s foremost busi- 
ness executives, who assemble periodically in 
Washington to give the Secretary of Com- 
merce advice on the business situation. 

As heads of great enterprises involving 
huge investments, mass production and big 
payrolis, they have access to the best pos- 
sible fact-gathering resources—far removed 
from guesses or rumors. As successful heads 
of giant industries, their judgment has to be 


tops. 

At their regular March meeting last week, 
the consensus for 1960 was as follows: 

The mood: Down-to-earth optimism. 

The outlook: Substantial business progress. 

The length: All through the year. 

Reports of council members added up to a 
1960 first quarter well ahead of both a year 
ago and the 1959 last quarter, with improv- 
ing sales and income. The consensus was 
that the announced 14 percent increase in 
capital outlays over last year—to which I 
referred earlier—represented firm commit- 
ments under steady price conditions. 

They reported that severe weather had put 
@ recent crimp in some retail sales, but that 
' buying in stores generally was good. The 
business leaders were of the opinion that, 
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with consumer income up some 6 percent 
over 1959, this gain would be reflected in 
store sales once spring really gets into busi- 
ness. 

The importance of controlling costs was 
recognized, but the difficulties of such con- 
trol were stressed. 

As executive after executive gave rundowns 
on the prospect for his specific industry, a 
unified pattern of progress emerged. None 
forecast a superheated boom of such pro- 
portions as would complicate progress 
through price instability. But the general 


expectation was for a better year than 1959—. 


and, remerber, last year made an all-time 
record in prosperity. 

After reading unbiased government indi- 
cators and hearing the voice of expert busi- 
ness, what’s the verdict? 

I would sum up the outlook in this short 
phrase: “Not a boom, but another record.” 

Let’s consider another truth gap of the 
day—in respect to overall national defense. 

Are we now second-rate in military power? 

The facts prove otherwise. 

The United States is the most powerful 
nation on earth with the capacity at hand 
today not only to survive a sneak attack, 
but also to hit back and destroy a suicide- 
bent aggressor. 

It is a commendable patriotic attitude for 
the American people to be very much in- 
terested in defense. They have every right 
to ask searching questions and to insist upon 
complete factual answers not only from 
those in authority, but from every other 
person in or out of Government who sets 
himself up as an expert om the subject— 
be he sincere zealot or deplorable scare- 
monger. 

The more truth the American people get 
on the whole subject, the more firm will be 
their conviction that the guardianship of 
peace is still in the strong hands of the 
greatest economic and military power in the 
world, the United States of America. 

Constructive criticism is wholesome. But 
the American people are the real losers 
whenever anyone of prominence carelessly, 
ignorantly or deliberately uses one piece of 
the jig saw picture and omits the rest. 

For this truth gap might cause uneasiness 
among our allies and dangerous miscalcula- 
tions as to our true strength among our foes. 

We hear talk from some quarters that 
President Eisenhower’s administration con- 
siders a balanced budget more important 
than national security. Ignorance or infamy 
could’ make no more unfair charge. 

The same general who successfully led the 
great crusade that saved civilization from 
Nazi desolation today is leading a peace cru- 
sade to save the world from the unspeakable 
horror of nuclear war. To him no goal is 
too daring, no price too high, no sacrifice too 
great to build an impregnable defense for 
that peace. 

And that is what he has built—despite the 
irretrievably lost time in long-range missile 
development he faced in 1953. 

Let everyone clearly understand that the 
Eisenhower administration believes strongly 
in the importance of intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles—now and in the future. We 
are rapidly making up for previous neglect. 

The former 
$800,000 for long-range ballistic missile pro- 
grams in fiscal year 1952. We obligated in 
fiscal year 1960 $3.3 billion for IRBM’s and 
ICBM’s alone, and for all missile programs 
about $7 billion. We are now spending each 
day 10 times as much as was spent for the 
entire year in fiscal 1952. And in the fiscal 
year 1961 budget now before Congress we are 
recommending $3.4 billion for IRBM’s and 
ICBM’s and a total of about $7 billion for all 
missile programs. We're building an ever- 
increasing long-range ballistic capability for 
the future. 

The critics of military policy, for the most 
part, center their fire on one single segment, 


administration obligated . 
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the intercontinental ballistic missile, overs 
looking everything else in our diversified 
arsenal of defense—a balanced capability 
which I will describe in a moment. 

They say that our salvation depends en- 
tirely on matching the Soviet Union in this 
one category. Our chief military and scien. 
tific advisors disagree strongly with that 
shortsighted argument and have experience 
and logie to back up their case. . 

You will remember the tragic lesson of 
recent history. The brave French put their 
eggs in one basket. They concentrated their 
defense almost entirely in what they sin- 
cerely believed was the ultimate, all-power- 
ful single defense system, the maginot line, 
and neglected other fully as vital branches, 

In contrast, their enemy had a balanced 
military system of great strength, variety and 
dispersion. The Maginot line was not 
enough—and gallant France went down in 
defeat. We don’t intend to be trapped that 
way. 

We do have missiles—many kinds—but un- 
like the Soviet Union we have not béen 
forced because of geography and other fac. 
tors to rely primarily on @ single weapons 
system—the ICBM. The long-range missile 
may be the best weapon capable of maximum 
use by the Soviet Union—not so with us, 
Since it is against our principles to launch 


a@ surprise war, we will not try to get a ~ 


sneak jump on an enemy. Therefore, al- 
though we have missiles on the alert they 
are diversified and not restricted to the in- 
tercontinental type. 

Some Atlas missiles are on the firing line 


right now, but how often do you hear of our ~ 


intermediate range missiles? Right now the 
allied forces in the United Kingdom are 
equipped with 60 IRBM’s, each with a nu- 
clear punch many times more powerful than 
the first atomic bomb.- These missiles carry 


a big payload and give us a deterrent capa-~ 


bility almost equal to that provided by mis- 
siles launched from this hemisphere. What 
about the Snark, Regulus, Matador, Mace, 
and other missiles in our arsenal, any one of 
which can deliver nuclear havoc, all formida- 
ble weapons, but still not our first line of 
defense. We must rely more on manned 
bombers and other means for the bulk of 
our protection and the extent of our retali- 
atory power. 

Our strategic striking forces include over 
2,000 long-range bombers, greatly outnum- 
bering their Soviet opposite numbers. The 
force is highly trained, fully equipped, many 
on 15-minute ground alert, with some ac- 
tually airborne all the time. 

A B-52 can attack several targets, not one 
to which a missile is limited, and can load 
up for successive attacks. Each of our 
bombers can deliver nuclear blows many 
times the destrutcive power of an ICBM. A 
large number of these bombers are deployed 
at our worldwide bases within close range 
of potential targets. 

We have 14 aircraft carriers—difficult tar- 
gets because they can move—whose planes 
could hit about every area of the world with 
nuclear bombs many times more destructive 
than those used in the last war. 

The Soviets, no doubt, are not standing 
still. Neither are we. We are ahead now 
and plan to stay ahead. We're adding this 
year two atomic-powered submarines with 
more to follow and each to be equipped with 
16 Polaris missiles. 

By 1963 we'll have 13 Atlas ICBM squad- 
rons and others with the Minuteman ICBM. 
Our B-52 bonibers will soon be equipped with 
Hound Dog missiles, enabling the bomber to 
reach heavily defended targets by softening 
up the air defense system with nuclear 
blasts from several hundred miles out. The 
first ballistic missile early warning system 
becomes operational this year, making it 
almost impossible for a mass attack of enemy 
missiles to reach here undetected. 
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Added soon to our already massive forces 
will be a whole arsenal of supermodern mis- 
siles and many other weapons. 

One final point sometimes raised by ear- 
nest questioners: “Is the President so pre- 
occupied with other weighty matters that he 
does not give enough attention to study and 
action on defense?” 

This great career soldier did everything 
necessary to win the last war. Do you really 
think he now would neglect the same effort 
to win the peace? 

His is the final decision on our massive 
balanced defense policy. But he has the ad- 
vice of the Nation’s best informed and best 
qualified authorities with widest experience 
in the entire subject, including the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and other great military and scientific au- 
thorities and intelligence experts. 

As of yesterday, the President has presided 
at 296 out of 326 meetings of the National 
Security Council, the Nation’s topmost policy 
forum. And he also has daily contact with 
others with high responsibility in America’s 
safety. 


But military competence and command is 
not the President’s only dedication to na- 
tional security. The greatest war deterrent 
on earth is the spirit embodied by this sin- 
cere man. 

He circles the globe—reinforcing the bonds 
of unity and power of the free world’s un- 
numbered millions—convincing even those 
behind the Iron Curtain that America always 
will go “the second mile” for peace with free- 
dom and justice. 

Under President Eisenhower’s inspiring 
leadership and without lowering our guard, 
all-powerful America is using disarmament 
conferences, summit meetings, and other 
promising steps in a never-ending effort’ to 
replace mankind's dread of nuclear disaster 
wtih a strong, fresh hope of universal good 
will and lasting peace. 
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Progress U.S.A.—Fairfield County, Conn., 
Growing Industrial Areas Outstrip U.S. 
Gains—No. 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to introduce the fourth and last of a se- 
ries of insertions in the Recorp on the 
general subject of “Progress US.A— 
Fairfield County, Conn.” 

I have introduced these remarks to 
bring to the attention of Congress a pro- 
file of the great district I represent, a 
district in which I have tremendous 
pride. 

Fairfield County, Mr. Speaker, is not 
an ordinary county, I assure you. 

It is a very diversified area, the diver- 
sity of which is highlighted and empha- 
sized by these statistics: 

Fairfield County has some 632,000 peo- 
ple living in 214,000 homes, having an- 
nual incomes of $1,604 million and 
spending $961 million, 

It has 1,315 plants employing 103,000 
people with payrolls of $548 million and 
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turning out $925 million worth of goods 
annually. 

It has 180,000 families owning 287,013 
automobiles and paying a $266 million 
annual food bill and with 35 percent of 
the wage earners making more than 
$7,000 a year. 

In concluding these remarks about 
“Progress U.S.A.—Fairfield County, 
Conn.,” I would like to introduce the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the economic news- 
letter and fact sheet on the growth and 
development of Fairfield County as pre- 
pared and distributed by the Fairfield 
County Trust Co. in its February-March 
issue: . 

Tue Movinc CENTER—GROWING INDUSTRIAL 
Areas OvurstTrir U.S. GAIns 


Fairfield County industry is rapidly chang- 
ing its center. From a one-time hub of 
metals and durables in coastal Bridgeport, 
it’s been spreading south and inland. 

The switch to trucks and good roads have 
spurred the growth of the Danbury area, for 
instance, where employment has jumped 47 
percent since 1947. The county gain was 14 
percent meanwhile. Jobholders in the Nor- 
walk area number 50 percent more now, with 
Stamford’s gatn about half that. 

Close after World War II, Bridgeport ac- 
countéd for two-thirds of all manufacturing 
jobs in the county. Gains in the three newer 
growth areas—Stamford, Norwalk, Danbury— 
have cut that to 57 percent now. 

In fact, since 1947 these three regions to- 
gether have outstripped the Nation in man- 
ufacturing job increases—16 percent against 
6 percent. In the last 5 years, expansion has 
been even more dramatic, up 11 percent, 
compared to 1 percent for the United States. 

At the same time, the employment “mix”— 
the different kinds of industry in the coun- 
ty—has changed greatly. Danbury, for ex- 
ample, known mainly for hats, now turns 
out a wide variety of goods including plastics, 
scientific instruments, ladies’ handbags, mag- 
netic tape, pencils, ball bearings, electronic 
devices, and furniture. 

The inland country has proved choice 
terrain for research centers. Two-fifths of 
the State’s 358 are in the county, employ- 
ing 27 percent Of Connecticut’s 12,000 sci- 
entists and technicians. 

And with the tremendous rise in suburban 
living have come the service, retail and con- 
struction trades boom: Carpenters, waiters, 
barbers, sales clerks, insurance agents, ad- 
vertising executives, research scientists, TV 
repairmen, masons, floor waxers, baby sitters 
and bank tellers. : 

This has been true generally for the 
Nation. In this era of greater machine pro- 
ductivity, more people are doing things for 
each other, less people are needed to make 
things. But in Fairfield County, the gains 
in the non-manufacturing job area have 
been much heavier since 1947: Up about 40 
percent against 27 percent for the Nation. 
The better life has really taken hold. 

The county manufacturing pattern is still 
in a state of transition. As the center moves 
away from Bridgeport, most observers see the 
Danbury and north county area as fertile 
ground for plants. Anticipating 
the move, the State is building a north- 
county east-west expressway and two north- 
south routes .col the Connecticut 
Turnpike and Merritt Parkway. M 

Up and over. By 1965, Fairfield County 
incomes should reach $2.3 billion, according 
to Sales Management magazine. Sales dre 
expected to hit $1.4 billion. This means in- 
comes will swell by $700 million and sales 
by $400 million. These gains are one-third 
higher than those projected for the Nation 
as a whole. 


Fairfield County: Income and retail sales, 
1958 and 1965 
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Liquid, Solid, and Prepackaged Rocket- 
Propulsion Systems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, those 
of us who are laymen have been very 
much confused during the past year by 
the discussion of the relative merits of 
solid, liquid and prepackaged rocket- 
propulsion systems, The advantages and 
disadvantages of each, of course, are 
somewhat technicai, but for those of us 





a fundamental and important question. 

Because of the interest that many 
Members of Congress will have in this 
subject, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
brief article by V. H. Bryce Wilhite, 
director of technical operations of 
Thiokol Chemical Corp., which was pre- 
pared for Space Business Daily, explain- 
ing the place each of the propulsion sys- 
tems has in our missile arsenal. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Liquip, SoLIp, STORABLE?-——-THERE’s Room 

FOR ALL THREE 

(By V. H. Bryce Wilhite, director, technical 

operations, ‘ol Chemical Corp.) 

Pressures and publicity resulting from the 
missile gap (sic) have produced an unwise 
and unwelcome byproduct—the indiscrimi- 
nate comparison of solid, liquid, and pre- 


packaged propulsion systems. 

This is unwise because there is obviously 
room for all three. It is umwelcome because 
it forces systems less suited to a particular 
mission to compete with systems better 
suited to that mission, with the result that 
effort and dollars are expended in areas of 
competition rather than to perfect each par- 
ticular propulsion unit for its best use, 

For example, higher thrusts, lower costs, 
longer storage life, and the logistic savings 
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resulting from onsite continuous propellant 
indicate an obvious advantage for 


Perhaps this can be best understood if 
‘we survey a vehicle designed for a manned 
round trip to the moon. We will assume 
that the problems associated with sustain- 
ing life in space and selecting a pattern for 
a soft moon landing have been solved. 

At least two large solid-propellant boosters 
are required, one for initial launch and an- 
ee oa the take off from the moon. We 

will place these as the first and fourth stages 
of our 5- or 544-stage vehicle. 

The second-stage unit will be a prepack- 
aged liquid engine capable of increasing 


vehicle velocity to the magnitude of 15,000. 


feet per second. This propulsion type is in- 
dicated because of its impulse advantage and 
its longer action time, when compared with 
@ solid, and its logistic advantage over the 
onsite loaded liquid-propellant propulsion 
unit. 

The third-stage propulsion unit would be 
an’ onsite loaded hyperbolic liquid-propel- 
lant engine with a variable thrust design 
similar to that used in the XLR-99 which 
powers the X-15. This unit would accelerate 
the vehicle to its required escape velocity, 
shut down, and then be restarted to effect 
the moon landing. Its variable thrust would 
permit better control for optimum intercept 
with the moon's orbit. 

Assuming all fuel from the third stage is 
expended in flight and during landing, and 
accepting the danger that the third-stage 
engine may be damaged when landing, a 
fourth-stage solid-propellant booster would 
be used for the moon launch. 

The fifth-stage propulsion unit would be 
similar to the third-stage engine. The versa- 
tility of this wnit would permit a retro- 
rocket reentry and landing, or the use of a 
slip-glide reentry path folowed by capsule 
release for either a glide landing or ballistic 
reentry. 

Although clusters may seem a possible 
thrust solution for =~ 1, 2, or 4, they, 
like segmented solids, h:.ve been dismissed 
because of added selene and lower reliability 
factors. 

The design of this moon-exploration ve- 
hicle is possible within our present tech- 
nology. However, it demands the concentra- 
tion of design effort to adapt each propulsion 
source for its specific mission. 

This can be done. 

This should be done to save time and costs, 
close the space gap (sic), and take fullest 
advantage of our present rocket technology. 





St. Patrick’s Day Sermon by the Very 
‘Reverend Father Robert J. Slavin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a sermon delivered at St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, Washington, D.C., by the 
Very Reverend Father Robert J.-Slavin, 
OP., S.T.D., president of Providence 
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College, Providence, R.I., on the oc- 
casion of solemn pontifical Mass cele- 
brated on St. Patrick’s Day by His Ex- 
cellency the Most Reverend Patrick A. 
O’Boyle, D.D., archbishop of Washing- 
ton, and presided at by the Most Rev- 
erend Egidio Vagnozzi, apostolic delegate 
to the United States. 

As Father Slavin well said in his ser- 
mon, “May we ever carry in our lives the 
fighting spirit of St. Patrick.” 

The sermon follows: 

“The memory of him shall not depart, and 
his name shall be in honor from generation 
unto generation.”—Ecclesiasticus 39: 13. 

May it please Your Excellency, the. Most 
Reverend Apostolic Delegate; Your Excel- 
lency, the Most Reverend Archbishop; Your 
Excellencies, Bishop McNamara and Bishop 
Hannan; Right Reverend and Very Reverend 
Monsignori; Very Reverénd and Reverend 
Fathers, devoted Sisters; Mr. Justice Bren- 
nan; the Honorable Majority Leader of the 
U.S. House of Representatives and his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. McCormack; repre- 
sentatives of Government; members of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians; beloved of the 
Faithful; friends of St. Patrick. 

God is wonderful in His saints. How fit- 
ting it is to make this reflection in extolling 
the strength and glory of one of the greatest 
noblemen of the human race—one of God's 
own patricians, St. Patrick, apostle of the 
Irish and father of a progeny of saints count- 
less as the stars of heaven. On a day such 
as this, well might we pause to catch some 
of the inspiration of Patrick, who with cour- 
age and faith fought to bring the peace of 
Christ into the hearts of men and women. 

Patrick has been compared to Abraham— 
who left his father’s house and the land of 
his people and passed into the land which 
God would show him to become the father 
of faithful people. 

Patrick has been compared to Jacob—who 
wrestled with God through prayers and pen- 
ances to secure blessings for his people. 

Patrick has been compared to Joseph— 
destined by God to save Egypt and to be- 
come the savior of his people. Patrick, too, 
Was a captive, persecuted like Joseph, yet 
raised a heathen people from their paganism, 
fed them the words of life and made them 
a great Catholic nation, 

Patrick has been compared to the Apostle 
of the Gentiles—who became ali things for 
all men to win souls for Christ. 

In“the course of history, Roman civiliza- 
tion was turned over to the ravaging Goths. 
Hoards of barbarians conquered and estab- 
lished themselves throughout Europe. When 
Christianity converted these barbarian peo- 
ples, the real inner life of the spirit became 
known. The Christian religion gave to them 
a@ power that lifted them up from their pagan 
past. These refinements while brought about 
by the grace of God were accomplished 
through the instrumentality of His church. 
In the life of the church history attests that 
at the beginning of these great nations there 
was present a missionary who brought the 
teachings of Christ and enlightenment to 
souls ready and willing to receive them. Pre- 
eminent among these spiritual warriors we 
find St. Patrick. He came into Celtic society 
and established a lasting spiritual empire. 
As @ man of deep faith and complete con- 
fidence in God, he had at the same time a 
brotherly love for these people. He im- 
planted a devotion to God which even today 
permeates unnumbered millions throughout 
the world. 

It is said that all good Irishmen love a 
fight, but in St. Patrick we have not a native 
son, but one brought to Ireland first as a 
captive and who later returned to preach 
Christ to this stouthearted people. Certainly 
a characteristic note of the Irish before the 
time of Patrick was the joy of battle for the 
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sake of battle. Here was a race in whom the 


passion of daring was outstanding. St. Pat- a 


rick used these native qualities and refined 


them so that their fighting spirit turned into ~ 


apostolic zeal for the faith. He fought not 
with a chip on his shoulder but with the 
wood of the cross in his arms. He was as- 
sured of being crowned victorious for the 
cross of Christ will never be defeated. 
Patrick was not a fanatical, radical leader 
nor was he cajlous to the needs of his people. 
He was a@ normal redblooded fighter, who left 
behind him a gold-flecked path that should 
be an inspiration to our world. He was on 
fire with the zeal of God—12 times taken 
captive—once sentenced to death. In the 
face of these trials he was no coward because 
where the rights of God were concerned the 


. issue was Clear. When betrayed by his closest 


friend, he journeyed to Rome not to vindi- 
cate himself but the church in Ireland. 

It was this characteristic as a fighter which 
brought peace to his heart. But how could 
there be peace when he was fighting enemies? 
Let us look at Christ. He came into the 
world as the Prince of Peace. Every event of 
his earthly life from the silent hour when 
Mary became the living tabernacle of the 
Most High, until she was a childless mother 
at the foot of the cross was an attack on the 
enemy of peace, anarchy. Peace demanded 
death. What a paradox. Does not peace 
mean living in harmony with ourselves and 
with our fellow men? If only Christ had 
compromised instead of fighting for truth. 
He would have been spared the agony and 
struggle of that bitter, horrible death. He 
would not have had to endure the hatred 
and malice of those who cried for His blood, 
Misunderstandings, betrayals, sufferings, 
fighting against enemies—why these things 
seem to destroy all possibilities of peace. 
Yet, these are the very tools with which 
Christ forged the peace no man can take 
from us. 


How easy it is to misunderstand this peace ~ 


of Christ. How hard it is to realize that 
the victory of peace is not something handed 
over to us without a struggle. It is fatal to 
imagine that the peace of Christ is the lazi- 
ness of inaction, the stagnation of cowardice, 
the surrender of defeat. It was not to weak, 
spineless men that He addressed words that 
seem to our age to be filled with calmness 
and resignation: “My peace I give to you”. 
He knew what was ahead of His followers— 
He saw’ the trials, the persecutions, the 
bloody rivers of hate through which they 
must walk, and yet He gave His peace to 
them. What an open rebuke to those who 
think that peace brings with it a refusal to 
fight, a weak man’s resignation in the face 
of mounting obstacles. The peace of God 
is not the peace of selfish men. Men use 
the word “peace” in their speeches and at 
times put it into treaties; but all the while 
in their hearts they cherish anger and 
hatred. With God it is precisely the con- 
trary. He allows the thunder to roar and 
the lightning to flash around us, but all the 
while He, the Gdd who has overcome the 
world and death itself, is flooding the souls 
of strong men and women with the peace 
that no one can take away from them. 

We need the strength to fight, and where 
will we get it? From the same source Patrick 
did—from Christ. Patrick said: “Be ye fol- 
lowers of me as I also am of Christ”. To the 
kings of Munster, Minster, Ulster, and Con- 
naught, to Brian Barue, King Cormack, and 


King Carroll, Patrick delivered the challenge 


of following Christ. He wished. to die for 
Christ, but in a larger and wider sense, he 
lived for Him. 

That same challenge is given to us today, 
This of course demands real courage on our 
part. Above all we need a live, vital, throb- 
bing faith in Christ and His Church. 

In Christ—Christ came to teach uncom- 
mon commonsense. When He filled hungry 
bodies with food, filled empty hearts with 
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joy or healed broken limbs with the unction 
of His hand, the crowd swarmed about Him. 
Teaching starved minds was another mat- 
ter. Today the hard things of Christ meet 
the same cowardice in the hearts of people. 
Fearful of the challenge of His doctrine, they 
hug closer to themselves the ease on which 
they have staked their all. Again do we need 
faith in the co of Christ. Christ’s 
courage derived its heat from the burning 
cgals of the flaming furnace of love in His 
heart. It was the cry of that love “strong 
as death” and of that zeal “hard as hell” 
spoken of by Solomon. He had a job to 
do—His Father’s business—and He would do 
it until His breath was stifled by His own 
blood. One incident shows this clearly. 
Christ was in Galilee which was then ruled 
by the puppet king set up by Rome. While 
He was preaching, the Pharisees pretending 
to be anxious about His personal safety, 
came to Him and said: “Depart and get Thee 
hence for Herod has a mind to kill Thee”. 
Oh, what courageous words He hurled at 
them: “Go and tell that fox that no one 
takes My life but I lay it down of myself.” 
Go tell that fox—he does not hedge or 
squirm or compromise; this crowned im- 
poster, this coward and murderer, this 
tyrant grinding under his heels free children 
of God; this quisling of another century, 
scheming to play the Jews against the 
Romans, is openly challenged by Christ. 
What a glorious example of courage He gives 
to those who with weakness and tepidity of 
soul think they can serve God by being 
cowards. 

His church—our church carries on the 
traditions of Christ. The church is not 
always an original speaker for she explains 
the traditional truths of Christ. The church 
is not a novel speaker for she delves among 
doctrines coated with the noble age of 2,000 
years. The church is not an emotional 
speaker for she desires not to excite feelings 
but to convince the intellect. 

The need of today is for a personal devo- 
tion to the church. What can one man or 
one woman do against the ranks of anti- 
Christians? Patrick was accustomed to 
speak to his followers: “Moses was one, 
Elias was one, David was one. We can all 
be instruments of furthering the work of 
Christ if we would live Christ in our own 
lives.” 

As St. Patrick found paganism in the 
heart of Ireland, so may we find it in the 
heart of our country. Love of self, refusal to 
sacrifice, neglect of God. When the trum- 
pet sounds the alarm, we must fight for our 
life, for our soul. When we win battles of 
this kind, we know what Patrick meant 
when he said: “Eternal life is worth this and 
much more.” We need more for happiness 
than mere protection from evil. We need 
a philosophy of life which will motivate us 
to search for love and peace. What life 
means, whither, it goes, the « mplest answers 
to the simplest questions—all these- stump 
the thinker without faith and leave him in 
a state that is thick and dark with fog. A 
man without faith stands like a puzzled 
child before a merchant clamoring a. thou- 
sand wares. The man of faith is not puzzled 
for above him, as he stands on the bridge 
of that bark that is Peter and the Church, 
he sees the dogmas of faith radiant and 
true; and by them he guides his course 
knowing the port to which he is going is 
eternal happiness. From birth to death the 
strength of Christ flows about him in steady 
currents. He is united through the Sacra- 
ments with the unconquerable Savior, strong 
with His strength as were those who died 
bravely for the truth; as Patrick who lived 
bravely in the face of trials and difficulties 
that came from the enemies of Christ. 

The turning point in the history of Ire- 
land came when on Easter morning, St. 
Patrick struck two pieces of flint to make 
fire with which he burned the pagan idols. 
A turning point in the history of the world 
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can take place if people would rub the flint 
Ce ee oe aan ara 
blaze 


B 


rialism and secularism; ® blaze tha = 
inflame our hearts to fight for the faith, 
fight for the truth. 

But where did Patrick receive his inspira- 
tion to carry on? That Patrick loved Mary; 


the mother of God, can be seen by the abid- 
ing love of the Irish for her. It was Mary 
who protected Ireland in the battle of the 
faith. Our, country has been dedicated to 
Mary under the title of the “Immaculate 
Conception.” We have seen the external 
completéon of the noble monument of the 
national shrine dedicated to Mary Immacu- 
late and are witnessing at the present time 
the interior decoration of this beautiful 
tribute to Mary. If we will only place our 
confidence in her, we may look for protec- 
tion for ourselves and our country. 

In the 28th chapter of Jeremias, we read 
the story of one citizen of Juda who tried to 
stir up the people to a revolution. Jere- 
mias in protest to such tactics walked about 
with a chain of wood hanging around his 
neck as a sign of submission to authority. 
In fury, a loud-mouthed and critical citizen 
tore the chain from his shoulders and snap- 
ped it in two.. God came to the prophet and 
said: “Go tell that man that since he has 


broken the chain of wood, he will be bound . 
‘with the chain of iron.” 


We have the 
choice between the yoke of liberty and the 
iron chain of slavery; the choice between the 
yoke of virtue and the iron chain of vice; 
the choice between the yoke of Christ and 
the iron chain of sin. St. Patrick would 
tell us which to choose. To carry the 
yoke of liberty, the yoke of virtue, the yoke 
of Christ demands more courage and fighting 
spirit than to be weighed down by the yoke 
of slavery, the yoke of vice, and the yoke 
of sin. May we ever carry in our lives the 
fighting spirit of St. Patrick. We pray this 
great saint to drive from our country the 
serpents of evil which attack us. May the 
great apostle of Ireland make us ever mind- 
ful that we are signed by the sign of the 
most blessed Trinity which he preached un- 
der the symbol of the shamrock. May he 
give us the courage to live and to fight for 
our faith in God and His Church. 





Ignace J. Paderewski: A Worthy Addition 
to the “Champions of Liberty” Stamp 


Series 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


‘Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
suggestion has been made that the in- 


Rochester, N.Y. I ask unanimous con< 
sent to have this resolution printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: . 

Po.isH FaLcons or AMErRIcA, RocHestTer, N.Y., 
RESOLUTION 


‘Whereas Ignacy Jan Paderewski was a man 


ticularly during World War I, as a champion 
of freedom; and 

Whereas Ignacy Jan Paderewski was an 
outstanding world personality in the fleld of 
music and acknowledged world statesman 
as evidenced by facts that he was one of the 
signatories to the Treaty of Versailles and 
was a delegate to the League of Nations; and 

Whereas Ignacy Jan Paderewski, by his un- 
tiring efforts on behalf of freedom for all 
European countries arte and after World 
War I, and by his devotion to the cause of 
freedom for the country of his birth gave 
rise to the establishment of the Republic of 
Poland; and 

Whereas during the time Jan Pad- 
erewski was Premier of Poland, he continued 
to champion the cause of freedom and de- 
mocracy believing them to be inseparable; 
and ; 


Whereas the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Ignacy Jan Paderewski occurs on Septem- 
ber 6, 1960, and no more appropriate date 
can be found to honor the memory of this 
great world personality and truly outstand- 
ing champion of liberty and of his many 
deeds in the struggle of the world for free- 
dom, liberty, and democracy. 

Therefore we do hereby earnestly urge that 


~ the 100th anniversary of the birth of Ignacy 


Jan Paderewski be commemorated by the 
United States of America by the issuance by 
the Post Office Department thereof 4-cent 
and 8-cent commemorative stamps on the 
6th day of September 1960. 
Perer A. MAJEwsKI!, 
President. 


Recapitulation on Foreign Aid Funds 
Available for Expenditure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1966 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNTrep STaTes 


Washington, D.C. April 1, 1960. 
Dear Cortieacve: As chairman of the For- 














pare and simplified re- 
capitulation on foreign aid funds available 
for The current recapitula- 
tion is attached hereto. 

Many billions of dollars in foreign aid 
funds are not carried in the mutual secu- 
rity bill. The aggregate not carried in. the 
bill exceeds the amount carried in the bill. 

, you may wish to ascertain from 
proper agencies the total amount of 
aid programs such as grants and loans 

seven separate lending institutions 

carried in the mutual security bill, the 
t available under Public Law 480, 
military construction, and the bil- 
in accumulated local foreign curren- 
cies which may be used. 

The total foreign aid cost, including in- 
terest on what we have borrowed to give 
away, now exceeds $10 billion annually. 


i 


H 
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Our committee is working tre- 
mendous odds in an endeavor to write a 
reasonable bill. 


program scattered 
in 76 nations of the world; the White House 
and its prestige; the State Department and 
its prestige; the Defense Department; scores 
of large manufacturers who profit from the 
program; colleges and universities which 
also profit from the program; church or- 
ganizations; much of the press and radio; 
and literally hundreds of other organiza- 
tions which have been misinformed are 
whipping it up for more foreign aid. It is 
indeed amusing to observe departmental 
witnesses who have spent unlimited time 
preparing answers to anticipated questions. 
In a great many instances their replies 
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sound reasonable, although they are not 
even good educated guesses as related to 
facts. 

Your committee will continue to resist 
the unwarranted propaganda and pressure 
for an excessive amount of foreign aid. 
Your support of the committee’s efforts to 
bring this grandiose, worldwide spending 
program under control will be appreciated. 
With your cooperation, the committee will 
report a bill that will provide adequate 
funds, one based on need and not on de- 
sire. 

The comptroller general has stated that 
the weakness of the program is too much 
money, not too little.- 

Sincerely yours, 
OtTo E. PASSMAN, 
Member of Congress. 


Mutual security funds by program and amount (available for expenditure (fiscal 1960)) 


1. Military assistance Total available 12. Atoms for peace Total available 
Unexpended, June 30, 1959_..........--..-... $2, 547,908,755 for expenditure Unex: aed, June 90, 1050...............-.+6 $9, 280,648 for expenditure 
New funds, TU dittad tt eendientnerease 1, 331, 247,000 New funds, fiscal 1960......-...........-.-... 1, 500, 000 
Sale military material, fiscal 1960__..........- 30, 200, 000 $10, 780, 648 
$3,909, 445,755 13. North Atlantic Treaty Organization, unexpend- 
2. Defense support: TIE, SR iden chcadiinnsscueb dsotunca6 dwecliddanwhuae 1, 088, 558 
Unexpended, June 30, 1959_.................. 787, 500, 953 14. Intergovernment Coramittee for European Mi- 
New funds, TI iii ietty seichoninin 695, 000, 000 gratio 
Sale military saaleeiat fiscal 1960............. 500, 000 Unexpended, June > ainkcocbninibacenedl 10, 829, 222 
1, 483, 000, 953 New funds, fiscal 1960..........--------.--.-- 7, 371, 000 
3. Development Loan Fund: 18, 200, 222 
Unexpended, June 30, 1959_..............-... 782, 010, 480 15, U.N, Refugee Fund: 
New SDN 550, 000, 000 Unexpended, June 30, 1959......:..--..-2------0« 1, 200, 000 
Loan tepayments, fiseal year 1900..---.------ 15, 700, 000 New funds, fiscal 1960..........-.-......--.-..-.2 1; 100, 000 
Develo assistan ded, June 30, 1959 1 708400 «16: E m ae 
a ve ment ce, unexpen une SOUR ne dtb cannon 97, 768, . Escapee : 
5. Spec! rs ce: Unexpended, June ei inhabensd ane huaivwaitywiiad 6, 887, 757 
Unexpended, June 30, 1950...........---.---. 173, 389, 255 New funds, fiscal 1960. .....--..2.-.-....-.-..--0 4, 632, 000 
New funds, fiscal 1960_..............-.-..---. 245, 000, 000 11, 516, 757 
Estimated reimbursement, fiscal .1960_....... 100, 000 17. U.N. Children’s Fund: 
418, 489, 255 Unexpended, June 30, 1959.........-..-....--.-.. 8, 925, 635 
6. President's Asian fund, unexpended, June 30, 1960_........------ 85, 846, 438 New funds, fiscal 1960_.--. 2-2-2222 22222222IIIIZ2 12,000,000 sas 
7. President’s contingency fund: - , 925, 
Unexpended, ane 80, i ichnbetctmineiatcnm 139, 789, 149 18. U.N. Relief and Works Agency: 
New funds, fiscal 1960.........-........--...- 123, 753, 000 Une ded, June 30, 1950.....-.......2..-..-... 8, 956, 957 
263, 542, 149 New funds, fiseal 1960.........--..-------.----.-2 25, 000, 000 
8. Teaioteal c00 , bilateral: : 33, 956, 957 
Une: ed, June 30, 1950_........-...-..... 158, 717, 287 19. Ocean freight 
New funds, fiscal 1960._...-.---.----------_-. 150, 000, 000 Unex ih TE eo 1, 662, 992 
Estimated aebipeaent, fiscal 1960... ....- 700, 000 New funds, fiscal 1960... ...-.....--...-......... 1, 910, 000 
309, 417, 287 3, 572, 992 
9. Technical cooperation, U.N.: 20. Control Act, unexpended, June 30, 1959.-........ ......-.-.---. 119, 101 -” 
Unexpended, June 30, 1959...........----.-.. 8, 292, 101 21. Administrative expenses, IC A: 
New funds, fiscal 1960..............-.-....... 30, 000, 000 Unexpended, June 30, 1959..............-..-..... $4, 956, 497 
Estimated reimbursement, fiscal 1960.....-.. -------------- New funds, aR RREIot Ange: ae 38, 000, 000 
; ——_—_—_——_— 38, 292, 101 Estimated aebenment fiseal 1960............ 800, 000 a ” 
10. Technical tion; Organization of American , 756, 4 
States: a : 22. Administrative expenses, State: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1959_...........----.-. 1, 307, 960 Unexpended, June 30, 1950..................-.... 708, 341 
New funds, fisca’ ON et lover Sr 1, 200, 000 ES ae eee 8, 100, 000 
—— 2, 507, 960 we 8, 808, 341 
11. Joint contro), unexpended, June 30, 1959. _....... ~.-.---------- 472, 167 = 
rs a a i 8, 111, 521, 750 
RECAPITULATION 
Total available 
Jor expenditure 
RI I I on cs vem weiiibadeennncodsppsesabeon conteddpidcoassasaipnsadanenenss bur cgustsebinnadenhaubtinantacksnicdes sketsdiadedund $4, 837, 708, 750 
ee CEN, CORD BODO oc inenecucneensaneesecé cneen pense dnonscascceencocsenndsaannenssbesapsscasesesongoencnavebaennoeescorsruasesenncnsescesond 3, = - 000 


New funds, other, fiscal 1960 


National Student Traffic Safety Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE: UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31,19é¢ © 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, within the past few days many 
legislators here have had the pleasure of 
greeting participants from the White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth. It has been a very worthwhile 
experience; we have heard from many 
persons who have chosen particular 
areas of interest in matters concerning 
the young people of this Nation. 





I was particularly happy to receive in 
my office today a young senior from 
Princetgn High School in New Jersey. 
He is Martin McGuinn, of 23 Shadybrook 
Lane in Princeton. Mr.:McGuinn is the 
president of a group which, it seems to 
me, demostrates how well our high school 
students respond to challenge, and how 
seriously they consider problems of con- 
cern to the entire Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rrecorp this description of 
the program of the National Student 
Safety Association. I think that all citi- 
zens will be interested in this account. 
It shows how our young citizens and our 
experts in national safety can work to- 
gether on a project for the benefit of all. 

There being no objection, the descrip- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


+ 





os 


8, 111, 521, 750 


NATIONAL STUDENT TRAFFIC SAFETY PROGRAM 


Junior and senior high school groups in 
all 50 States participated in the 1958-59 
national student traffic safety program. 
Planned as a service-of the National Educa- 
tion Association’s national commission on 
safety education and supported by a grant 
from the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., the 
program is designed to encourage and assist 
youth to attack the problem of traffic acci- 
dents which have taken more lives in their 
age group than in any other. 

Although the individual student groups 
select their own projects, the program is 
directed by a business-industry and educa- 
tion advisory committee. Members of this 
committee are: Mr. Edward D. Burks, ad- 
ministrative assistant, public relations, the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; Mr. M. R. 
Darlington, Jr., managing director, Auto 
Industries Highway Safety Committee; Dr. 
Floyd M. Farmer, assistant superintendent in 
charge of curriculum, Wichita 


public | 
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schools, Wichita, Kans.; Dr. Garold D. Hol- 
stine, dean, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Nevada; Miss Elizabeth V. Lloyd, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Student Cooperative Asso- 
ciation of Virginia; Mr. Martin McGuinn, 
president, National Student Safety Associa- 
tion and student advisor to the advisory 
committee; Mr. Horace D. Milhone, the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; Mr. Ira Rogers, 
director of Rural and Education Division, 
Automotive Safety Foundation; Mr. Lawton 
K. Smith, director of safety and driver edu- 
cation, Portage Township schools, Portage, 
Mich., and president, American Driver and 
Safety Education Association; Dr. Gerald R. 
Wallace, superintendent of schools, Corval- 
lis,. Oreg.; Mr. Ed Williamson, consultant, 
driver education, Florida State Department 
of Education; and Mr. Albert Willis, execu- 
tive secretary, Illinois High School Associa- 
tion. 

Eighty-eight high schools received recogni- 
tion for high-quality safety programs in the 
1958-59 national student traffic safety pro- 
gram: 25 received plaques and 63 received 
certificates. Schools receiving these awards 
are located in 34 States. 

More than 60 different types of traffic- 
safety projects were undertaken in the 
1958-59 program. An additional 40 non- 
traffic-safety projects were reported. These 
are listed on the attached yellow sheets. 
The projects were evaluated by State evalu- 
ation panels on the basis of the quality of 
each school’s program in light of its prob- 
able influence on the behavior of students 
and adults in the school community. The 
projects are examined for the degree to 
which they reflect student activities which 
are sound and in agreement with generally 
accepted purposes of education programs in 
the schools. 

Nearly 1 million students have been en- 


.Tolled by approximately 1,000 schools in 50 


States and the District of Columbia in the 
1959-60 national student traffic safety pro- 
gram. Through safety committees of stu- 
dent organizations, driver education classes, 
teenage safe-driving clubs, and other student 
groups, boys and girls across the Nation are 
conducting motor-vehicle safety checks, sur- 
veying safety needs of the school and the 
community, and promoting safer living for 
all, 

In August 1959 the first national student 
traffic safety conference convened in Kansas 
City, Mo, One hundred youths, representing 
each State, attended. These teenagers 
formed the National Student Safety Associa- 
tion, of which Martin McGuinn, of Prince- 
ton, N.J., is the first president. A second 
conference will be held this summer. The 
student delegates will be chosen from schools 
selected by the State evaluation panels as 
having outstanding safety programs. 

In February 1960, the NSTS TIPS & CUES, 
newsletter for the program, made its debut. 
It will be published monthly throughout the 
school year for students. It will contain 
news of program activities, as well as short 
notes on what student groups across the Na- 
tion are doing to promote safer living. 

Because the national student traffic safety 
program is an ongoing activity, schools 
throughout the Nation are now enrolling in 
the 1960-61 program. It is hoped that each 
year will result in wider acceptance of safety 


activities as important and’ integral parte 
of modern living. 
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Resolution of Texas Office Machine 
Dealers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD I have the honor to submit a 
resolution adopted recently by the. Texas 
Office Machine Dealers Association in 
opposition to the 30-percent duty on 
typewriters which two domestic manu- 
facturers have requested of the U.S. 
Tariff Commission. The threatened im- 
position of this restrictive tariff has 
prompted the adoption of similar reso- 
lutions by numerous associations of 
dealers in typewriters and office ma- 
chines throughout the United States. 
The resolution of the Texas Office Ma- 
chine Dealers, I understand, was the first 
of these to be adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, we hear a great many 
pious statements about small business 
being the backbone of the American free 
enterprise system, But as I know only 
too well, from my years of experience 
as chairman of the Select Committee to 
Conduct a Study and Investigation of 
the Problems of Small Business, there 
has been a dearth of action. Indeed, 
small business is continually engaged in 
a hard struggle to survive. It is bad 
enough that we do not do enough to 
help small business; this least we can do 
is to take every precaution to avoid ag- 
gravating the problems they face and 
with which they have to contend for 
their very survival. The resolution and 
other statements inserted herewith 
should be given very careful consider- 
ation, 

The following is a true-extract copy of 
the minutes of the Texas Office Machine 
Dealers Association board of directors meet- 
ing, held at 9 a.m., January 18, 1960, at the 
Driskill Hotel, Austin, Tex. 

The motion was made by R. C. Brewing- 
ton, seconded by Tom Bradley, that we 
adopt the following resolution: 

“Whereas a minority of the U.S. 
writer industry has filed a complaint with 
the US. Tariff Commission seeking to restrict 
imports of typewriters; 

“Whereas TOMDA believes its member- 
ship and the Nation benefits from a maxi- 
mum of free competition; 

“Whereas the continued growth and de- 
velopment of the independent dealers of 
office machines depend in large part on the 
maintenance of satisfactory dealer relation- 
ships with manufacturers wherever located; 

“Whereas the requested 30-percent duty 
on imported typewriters, which have been 
duty free since 1913, would unduly raise 
prices and restrict consumption; 

“Whereas the established policy of our 
Nation is to encourage a maximum of world 
trade, in our national interest: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That TOMDA opposes the im- 
position of any tariffs or other restrictions 
on imports of typewriters; 
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“That this resolution, duly subscribed, be 
forwarded to the US. Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D.C.; and 

“That copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to the two U.S. Senators from the 
State of Texas, to , and to counsel 
for the typewriter importers. 

“Dated this the 18th day of January 1960. 

“Motion carried with a 12 for, and 1 
against vote.” 

I certify that the above is a true and exact 
extract copy of the minutes. 

Texas OFFICE MACHINE DEALERS 


ASSOCIATION, 
C. W. Voss, Secretary-Treasurer. 


[From American Surveys] 

WaSsHINGTON, D.C.—Hundreds of small 
businessmen throughout America are up in 
arms because of a potential threat to their 
only dependable source of supply, according 
to returns in from a nationwide survey con- 
ducted among independent typewriter 
dealers. 

The survey was undertaken to gather tacts 
in response to an application filed with the 
U.S. Tariff Commission by Royal-McBee, and 
Smith-Corona. These firms, a minority of 
domestic typewriter manufacturers, are ask- 
ing for a 30-percent duty to be mapped on 

of foreign ters. The case 
opens here today (Tuesday, March 29). The 
applicants also ask that minimum duty on 
any machine be $10 a unit, 

Imported typewriters are sold almost ex- 
clusively through independent office machine 
dealers. At the 


heavily on the side of the . who 
are responding to this tariff entresty through 
the special importers group of 

the National Council of American Importers. 

-Twelve office machine dealers, from a 
cross-section of U.S. cities, will testify at 
the hearings. Included in their testimony 
will be the findings of the nationwide sur- 
vey. A tabulation of the first 870 responses, 
from approximately 2,000 received to date 
to the questionnaire sent out by the im-~- 
porters’ group, shows that 78 percent of the 
dealers report they depend on imported 
typewriters for 50 percent or more of their 
typewriter sales. Many dealers say that a 
duty on imported machines would virtu- 
ally put them out of the retail typewriter 
business. They stress that they have been 
driven out of handling U.S. machines be- 
cause they cannot compete with 
discount houses, which have become an im- 
portant outlet for American typewriter 
manufacturers. 

Imported typewriters from Europe, the 
questionnaires indicate, have retail prices 
that are equal to or slightly higher than the 
American machines. A stiff tariff would 
price the foreign typewriter out of com- 
petition. 

The American importers point out that 
most. new features found in today’s type- 
writers were originated by foreign manufac- 
turers, U.S. makers began to adopt some of 
these new features only after being forced to 
become competitive. 

In 1953 the imported machines began to 
rise in popularity and 75,000 units entered 
this country. They are coming into the 
United States now at the rate of 450,000 a 
year. However, it is significant that one- 
third of today’s imports are produced by 
U.S. manufacturers who have plants abroad. 
Countries leading in typewriter production 
abroad are: West Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Sweden. The Netherlands is also 
an important typewriter to the 
United States but its manufacturing facili- 
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ties are owned by two American producers. 
The largest is Royal, one of the two American 
pleading for relief from import 
competition, even though Royal is this coun- 
try’s second largest importer of typewriters. 
European manufacturers were the first to 
seize on color as a means of expanding the 
market for typewriters. Other features, first 
introduced in foreign machines, which have 
found tremendous acceptance among Ameri- 
can consumers include: smart styling; 
spring-loaded keys which take the effort out 
of typing; light-weight portables; a larger 
portable keyboard containing more charac- 
ters; and a painted, rust resistant under- 


In replying to claims made by Royal and 
Smith-Corona, the importers’ group points 
out that American manufacturers are not 
losing sales of manual typewriters to Euro- 
pean manufacturers. American electric 

* typewriters are fast supplanting manuals for 
use in offices. The largest manufacturer of 
electrics is International Business Machines, 
which is not joining in the application for. 
tariff subsidy. 

The opposition of America’s independent 
typewriter dealers to the threat of a tariff 
on imported machines has been underlined 
in scores of resolutions recently adopted by 
State and local dealer organizations through- 
out the country. These resolutions and 
testimony before the Tariff Commission from 
representative dealers promise to reflect the 
serious impact that imposition of the pro- 
posed duty would have on American home- 
town businesses. 


{From American Surveys] 

Fact Suger—Backcrounp INFORMATION ON 
THE TYPEWRITER CASE BEFORE THE US. 
TarirF COMMISSION BEGINNING MARCH 29, 
1960 

PARTICIPANTS IN THE HEARING 

Royal-McBee Corp., of Port Chester, N.Y., 
and Smith-Corona Marchant Inc., of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., are applying to the Commission 
for an escupe-clause investigation under sec- 
tion 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended. The other US. 
typewriter manufacturers (Remington Rand, 
Underwood, R. C. Allen, and International 
Business Machines) have not joined in the 
application. 

The Special ter Importers’ Group 
of the National Council of American Im- 
porters is replying to the application of the 
domestic manufacturers for tariff relief. 

Independent office machine dealers 
throughout the United States have shown 
unusual interest in this hearing—since im- 
ported machines now form the bulk of their 
typewriter retail business. Twelve dealers 
from a cross-section of American cities and 
one importer will testify, protesting the 
tariff request. 

TYPE OF HEARING 


Conducted under provisions of section 7 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, as amended, commonly known as the 
Escape Clause. It provides for the imposi- 
tion of duties and/or quotas if actual or 
threatened serious injury to domestic in- 
dustry is found to exist due to increases in 
imports. as a result of tariff concessions 
granted under the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. The Tariff Commission 
makes the investigation and the President 
makes the final determination. 

APPEAL FOR TARIFF SUBSIDY 

Royal-McBee and Smith-Corona are ask- 
ing that a duty of 30 percent be imposed on 
imported typewriters which have been duty- 
free since 1913. They are not requesting 
any change in the duty on parts. 

AMERICAN OWNED PRODUCTION 

From 1947 to 1957 U.S. typewriter produc- 
tion fluctuated between 1 million and 1.6 
million units, with many ups and downs, 
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In 1958, largely as a result of the U.S. re- 
cession, the output dropped to 1.2 million 
units. In 1959 it inched up to nearly 13 


million. 

, During this period, however,’ American 
companies transferred portions of their pro- 
duction capacities into foreign countries. 
These subsidiary plants—outside the US.— 
today produce approximately 600,000 units a 
year. When ‘this foreign capacity is added 
to domestic capacity of U.S. plants, it is clear 
that American firms still control 50 percent 
of the world’s production of typewriters. 


ONE-THIRD OF IMPORTS INTO UNITED STATES 
ARE AMERICAN BRANDS 


Of the approximately 450,000 imported 
typewriters which came into the United 
States in 1959, one-third are imports of U.S. 
brands produced abroad. These came mostly 
from the Netherlands, Great Britain, and 
Canada. 

AMERICAN ELECTRICS REPLACING 

MANUALS 


The importers’ group points out that the 
sale of American-produced manual type- 
writers has dropped primarily because elec- 
tric typewriters are replacing manuals. 
IBM’s domination of the electric machine 
market. has cut sharply into the business of 
old-name typewriter manufacturers. Im- 
ports are not a factor in the electric type- 
writer business. 


IMPORTS ARE EQUAL OR SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN 
PRICE THAN U.S, MAKES 


European typewriters are not cheaper than 
American-made products. Their retail 
prices are usually slightly higher than 
American-made machines, These typewrit- 
ers come largely from West Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Sweden. 


CONSUMER BENEFITS FROM IMPORTS 


The importers’ group maintains that the 
American consumer has benefited from for- 
eign competition in the typewriter business. 
Typewriters originated abroad have been first 
with many new features including: color; 
light-weight portables; spring-loaded keys 
which take the effort out of typing; and a 
larger portable keyboard with more char- 
acters. American makers adopted some of 
these features only when forced by competi- 
tion to do so. 

Students, homemakers and other women, 
and business men who travel a great deal 
have been especially receptive to the Euro- 
pean portables. Since most foreign makers 
do not advertise, the widespread acceptance 
of the imports can only be attributed to 
the improved design and function of the 
machines. 


AMERICAN 


INDEPENDENT U.S. DEALERS PROTEST TARIFF 
PROPOSAL 


Imported typewriters are sold almost ex- 
clusively through independent dealers 
throughout the United States. A tabula- 
tion of the first 870 questionnaires, from 
some 2,000 received in response to a Nation- 
wide survey of the dealers, shows that 78 
percent of the dealers depend on imported 
typewriters for 50 percent or more of their 
typewriter sales; 80 percent of the dealers re- 
port that the retail price of imports is equal 
to or higher than domestic machines; 82 
percent claim that the imports require less 
service than American makes; percent 
claim that- the imported machines are of 
better quality than the American typewrit- 

The survey was conducted by the Special 
Typewriter Importers’ Group. 

TWELVE INDENDENT DEALERS TO TESTIFY IN BE- 
HALF OF IMPORTS 


A number of resolutions have been passed 
by U.S. regional groups of office machine 
dealers protesting the proposed duty on im- 
ports. Many dealers say that a duty on im- 
ports would virtually put them out of the 
retail typewriter business, Because of dis- 
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count houses, mail order houses and other 
cutrate firms, which have become significant 
outlets for American typewriters, the dealers 
can no longer sell the American makes at qa 
profit. Twelve independent dealers from a 
cross-section of U.S, cities will testify in be- 
half of the importers’ group. 

AVERAGED SALES FIGURES OF AMERICAN MANU= 

FACTURERS CONTINUE TO RISE 


According to U.S. Department of Com- 
merce statistics, sales of U.S.-produced type- 
writers have been: 


U.S. sales of typewriters 
[In thousands of units] 








1948-50 | 1951-53 | 1954-56 | 1957-59 
Portables... 488.7 588. 0 598.7 740.0 
Manmal_....- 464. 4 627.3 429.6 361.2 
Electric...... 44.8 89.3 148.8 212.0 
Total. 997.9 | 1 1,174.0 |11,180.3 | 11,319,7 





1 The totals include some eee typewriters not 
tabulated in the breakdown 


BEGINNINGS OF THE TYPEWRITER 


It is difficult for any one country to lay 
claim to the invention of the typewriter. 
British Patent Office records show that a ma- 
chine fitting the description of a typewriter 
was patented as early as 1714. Henry Mill, 
an English engineer, was the inventor. The 
first American patent relative to the type- 
writer was granted to William Austin Burt 
of Detroit, in 1829. In 1867 Christopher 
Latham Sholes of Milwaukee perfected the 
first practical typewriter. 





As Old as Our Fears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, interest in the problems of the 
aging and the aged has increased with 
great speed ia recent months, and par- 
ticularly in the weeks since a Senate sub- 
committee issued its landmark report on ~ 
that subject. 

In New Jersey recently, Dr. David B. 
Allman, a former president of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, discussed this 
social question and made a proposal of 
interest to all Americans. 

A new story in the March 16 issue of 
the Atlantic City (N.J.) Press describes 
Dr. Allman’s address. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Dr. ALLMAN PROPOSES PROVIDING JOBS FOR 
Tuose Over 65 YEARS 

A nationwide movement to reemploy per- 
sons over 65 years old was proposed by Dr. 
David B. Allman yesterday. Speaking at & 
Rotary Club meeting in Hackney’s Restau- 
rant, the resort doctor, a past president of 
the American Medical Association, said the 
Nation is discarding quantity as well as qual- 
ity by not putting persons over 65 back to 
work. 

He said there are many thousands today 
who would be helped if they were put back 
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to work and in turn they would help the 
economy of the country. 


A person has a rieht to be useful, as much 
a right as to vote, the doctor noted, adding 
that many persons over 65 are better workers 
than some younger people. “We are as young 
as our self-confidence and as old as our 
fears,” he remarked. 


INCREASE RAPIDLY 


There are many interested in the problems 
of the aged, “senior citizens,” he said. He 
pointed out that in 1900 about 4 percent of 
the population was over 65. Today there are 
16 million persons, about 8 percent of the 
population, over 65. By 1975 it is estimated 
there will be 25 million, about 12 percent, 
in the senior citizen bracket. 

About 6,000 persons each day reach 65, the 
doctor noted. The senior citizens, plus in- 
fants, teenagers, and others, comprise a tre- 
mendous nonproductive group, he com- 
mented. The doctor questioned whether a 
rapidly expanding nation such as ours can 
support such a large number of nonproduc- 
tive persons. 

The vast majority of senior citizens want 
something to do, he said. Dr. Allman also 
remarked that he believes it is an unneces- 
sary tax burden to support persons over 65, 
adding that it is estimated within 10 years 
employers will be paying as much in social 
security tax as they now pay in income tax. 

“I believe every person able, willing, and 
fit should be put back to work—not only for 
their sake, but for the sake of the country,” 
he remarked, 


DIRECTORS NOMINATED 


Vernon F. Stanton, president, directed the 
meeting. Two new members, Charles Tall- 
man and John Lyons, were inducted by Ar- 
thur Broll. 


Fourteen members were nominated for 
posts as directors. Seven will be elected at 
Tuesday’s meeting. Nominated were George 
E. Fieldhouse, Frank L. Kearns, Bernard H. 
Strouse, John W. McNally, Frank H. McCue, 
Harry C. Moore, Jr., James H. Ennis, Joseph 
W. Hamilton, Frank A. Giordano, Frank P. 
Sanders, L. Edison Mathis, Jr., Jud L. Carey, 
John S. Adams, and Raymond L. O’Keefe, Jr. 





Delegate Farley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the March 24, 1960, 
issue of the Watertown Times: 

DELEGATE FARLEY 


Political history in New York State seems 
to have come full circle with the news that 
Jim Farley is back in politics again. In 
terms of the position the former Democratic 
national chairman will seek, he is barely 
getting his feet wet, but the circumstances 
in which he finds himself may lead him 
into much deeper water in a short time. 

James Aloysius Farley has had no major 
political role for so long that almost a gen- 
eration has gone by since he stepped down 
from the commanding position he held in 
both the State and national Democratic or- 
ganizations. Perhaps quite unfamiliar to a 
throng of young adults, he has never been 
forgotten by those of either of the principal 
political persuasions who used to follow his 
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vigorous and wonderfully happy approach 
to the business of politics. 


Now, at 71, he has agreed to run for 
Democratic convention delegate in Manhat- 
tan’s 17th Congressional District, averting 
the likelihood of a bitter election year pri- 
mary fight by permitting both the De- 
Sapio-Tammany regulars and the Roosevelt- 
Lehman-Finletter reform group to unite in 
asking him to run. He replaces the regular 
organization choice, Henry Silverman, whom 
the insurgent reform group has challenged, 
and will join the reform group’s Thomas K. 
Finletter, former Air Force Secretary, in rep- 
resenting the key New York City district at 
Los Angeles. 

It will be the 10th National Democratic 
Convention for Mr. Farley, whose return to 
the arena each time evokes recollections of 
him as the 1932 convention’s kingmaker. 
He directed the drive for Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s nomination then in the same way he 
had practiced politics since his start in the 
field in 1912. Carefully and thoroughly cul- 
tivated friendships from top to bottom, and 
utterly thorough groundwork as floor leader 
of the Roosevelt organization brought off 
the victory. 

His management of the party in the State 
and Nation continued until his break with 
Roosevelt over the third term in 1940, when 
he left the national chairmanship and his 
cabinet post of Postmaster General. He held 
the State chairmanship until 1944, although 
he did not continue his unbroken political 
successes through all that time. 

The periodic reappearance of Farley on 
the political scene, the political operator 
whose reputation for honest dealing and 
dependability has left him unscarred by the 
usual train of enemies, is refreshing. What 
may happen now in that Democratic battle- 
ground, New York’s 17th District, and else- 
where in the State could also be interesting. 





Golden Idaho: A Panhandle State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, for 
many years Mrs. Elta M. Arnold of 
Grangeville, Idaho, was the superintend- 
ent of schools of Idaho County. Idaho 
County is the largest county of the State 
of Idaho in area, extending from Oregon 
and Hells Canyon on the west to the Bit- 
terroots and Montana on the east. Idaho 
County is almost as large in total area 
as the State of Massachusetts. Mrs. 
Arnold visited the county schools in the 
early days of our school system by horse- 
Ce ee Oe a ane ne 
a day. 

In her ‘later years she has remained 
active, and she now has a weekly radio 
program over station KORT at Grange- 
ville, Idaho. In this program she ex- 
presses her own positive opinions and she 
edifies the people of the area with her 
encyclopedic knowledge of and great 
love for Idaho’s history. 

I ask unanimous consent that a recent 
script she used, having to do with the 
early history of Idaho, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the script 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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GOLDEN IpaHO: A PANHANDLE STaTE 
(By Elta M. Arnold) 
“O, the mountains in the morning, 
When the thin blue smoke is rising! 


O, the peaks beyond the pine trees, 
Where the snows lie white forever! 


O, the pleasant upland meadows, 
Where the camas flower blossoms! 


O, the timbered places, 
Where the deer trails come together!” 


_ This poetic description of Golden Idaho by 
Talbott Jennings, an Idaho poet, is both 
fitting and profound and is appropriately 
adapted to the long past or present interim. 

Idaho, the Redman's “Ee-dah-how” mean- 
ing “The Light Coming Down the Moun- 
tains,” was birthed March 3, 1863; when 
President Abraham Lincoln, willingly and 
gladly, signed the Territorial Organic Act, 
which later became the basis of Idaho’s con- 
stitution. He had long been interested in 
the Oregon Territory and had been strongly 
tempted to accept her governship when it 
was offered him by President Zachary Taylor. 
But fate, unknown to the world, had marked 
him for a greater task—that of emancipating 
the southern slaves. 

Idaho was a part of the vast Oregon Terri- 
tory and when Oregon assumed her present 
boundaries, Idaho became a part of the 
Washington Territory. Four years later, she 
was created a Territory inher own right with 
an area exceeding that of Texas, since it 
included both Montana and Wyoming. 

All Territories were blocked out in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the Surveyor General was 
directed to make them rectangular according 
to parallels of latitude and longitude, as far 
could be done, conveniently, but to follow 
landmarks of mountains and rivers wherever 
possible. This was done on Idaho’s western 
boundary, where the Snake River had been 
followed as long as it kept a northerly course, 
Idaho’s southern boundary had long been 
established on the 42d parallel of latitude 
which is an extension of the southern bound- 
ary of Oregon. 

The surveyors were instructed to begin 
where parallel 111 crossed the southern 
boundary and survey north to the Canadian 


reached the northwest corner of Wyoming 
when they veered west and followed the crest 
of the Bitterroot Mountains instead of con- 
tinuing due north. This was the “Big 
Blunder” that made Idaho a panhandle 
State. 

When they had followed the Bitterroot 
Mountains for about 300 miles they notified 
the Surveyor General that if they continued 
they would come to a sharp point before 
they reached the Canadian line. Communi- 
cations were slow. At last they received in- 
structions to strike due north from wher- 
ever they were. They did so. Thus, the 
panhandle, which is only miles wide 
instead of 300 miles. 

This survey was made in 1868, after the 
rich gold mines of Alder Gulch and Helena 
had been discovered. It has been hinted 
that the surveyors visited a leading mining 
town of Montana and were induced by the 
citizenry to follow a mouatain divide in- 
stead of keeping the northerly direction, 
thus, giving Montana—which had become a 
territory 4 years earlier with Bannack City 
the capital—some of the richest gold mines 
in the world. Also the Officials may 
have known of Montana’s silver prospects 
which camé into production soon after. Both 
the gold and silver mines, but for the “Big 
Blunder” would have been in Idaho as would 
the town of Butte—which is located on the 
richest copper hill in the world. 

The foll story illustrates Idaho's ter- 
ritorial changes: A family of three children 


a egies ee 











Gate, near Missoula, Mont. 

You may be surprised to know that there 
were plenty ‘of politicians in these new terri- 
tories—many of vehement desire. Civil War 
debates, especially on States’ rights, waged 
everywhere and often ended in knifings and 


Several of the territories wanted to break 
away from the Union and set up new re- 
In 1855, because of strong opposi- 
tion to slavery there was a rumor of a Pacific 
Republic, with 10 States, including all the 
territory west of the Rockies. It lost force 
because of slow communication. The second 
rumor was squelched before it gained head- 
way. The third was silenced by the Civil 
‘War. 

A bill to annex the 10 northern counties 
of Idaho to the Territory of Washington 
passed Congress. President Cleveland killed 
it with a pocket veto. The Governor of 
Idaho, who realized the great need of north 
Idaho taxes and also feared that the south- 
ern part of the State would be annexed to 
Nevada, wired him that public opinion in 
north Idaho had changed This was, per- 
haps, the biggest prevarication that Idaho 
has ever known. 

During: her first territorial years Idaho 
covered 326,000 square miles, the largest 
territory with the exception of the new State 
of Alaska, that the United States has ever 
known. It now covers approximately 84,313 
square miles and was the 43d State admitted 
to the Union. Its capital is Boise. It is di- 
vided into 44 counties and is the only State 
in the Union that is bordered by six sister 
States and a foreign country. 

Idaho was explored by those two daunt- 
less captains of destiny: Capt. Meriwether 
Lewis or Long Knife and Capt. William Clark 
or Redhead, whose explorations gave to the 
United States the second or clinching claim 
to the Oregon Territory. This heroic expedi- 
tion spent several weeks within our boundary 
and knew Idaho, as it will always be known— 
“The Gem of the Mountains.” 

Idaho is still an empire; larger than all 
the New England States combined. An em- 
pire whose foundation was gold, silver and 
lead; whose desert was transformed into a 
garden by the magic of irrigation; whose 
great dams stay the overflow of her rivers; 
whose 10,000 miles of canals distribute her 
rushing waters over more than 5 million acres 
of reclaimed areas. 


Historian Bancroft wrote of Idaho: “Taken 
altogether it is the most wonderful, ro- 
mantic, mysterious part of the domain en- 
closed within the Federal Union.” 

Idaho speaking: “I was born to the purple 
with a golden spoon in my mouth, on March 
3, 1863. President Lincoln was my God- 
father. In the House of Representatives I 
‘was called Montana, but in the Senate I was 
christened Idaho. 

Iam one of the Liberty States for I reached 
my majority July 3, 1890, when I was ad- 
mitted to the congressional family and given 
the right to vote on the laws of the land, 

My golden key to the future is conserva- 
tion of my natural resources: soil, minerals, 
forests, waters, and wildlife. ‘i 

My greatest loss was a Federal dam in 
Hells Canyon. 

My more potatoes than the 
State of Maine. 

Kullo. (“That is all” in Nez Perce.) 
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Pawnshops Waiting for Sunrise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
entitled “Pawnshops Waiting for Sun- 
rise”’: 

PAWNSHOPS WAITING FOR SUNRISE 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

“I’m proud of my business,” says- Jerry 
Livingston, known far and wide as the dean 
of Washington pawnbrokers. “After all, if 
it werem’t for us, Columbus would never 





* have discovered America. He had to pawn 


Queen Isabeila’s jewels to buy his ships.” 

The term pawnshop—long the butt of 
burlesque comedians and associated in the 
minds of the uppercrust with penury— 
doesn’t phase Jerry. In the Dictionary of the 
American Language, Henry L. Mencken 
found that our nice nellyism had trans- 
formed almost all pawnshops into “loan of- 
fices.” But to Livingston a pawnshop is still 
@ pawnshop. 

His pride is shared by his competitors— 
there are some 10 legal pawnbroker estab- 
lishments in the District with an annual 
volume of $1.6 million in pledges—but they 
find this pride under continual strain. For 
one thing, most of them were practically in 
hock themselves a year ago; every licensed 
shop in the District went into the red in 
1958 except Livingston & Co. For another, 
they complain of being wallflowers as far 
as the public is concerned. 

“They don’t even know we exist,” says 
Murray Levine, who runs Capitol Pawnbrok- 
ers as a sideline to his real estate business, 
in a hurt tone of voice. 


The public can’t be blamed, For years 
the only legal pawnshop was run by Living- 
ston & Co., owned by Jerry's father, Bernard, 
in conjunction with its jewelry store. Ear- 
lier brokers quit the District to a man after 
the so-called Loan Shark Act of 1913 reduced 
the permissible interest rate from 3 to 1 
percent @ month. Meanwhile many of the 
city’s several hundred secondhand dealers 
dealt in sub rosa pawnbrokerage (some still 
ie as much aes 25 percent a 


In 1956, as Jerry Livingston puts it, “I 
the audacity to go to As oe ange 
law.” He spent months on the Hill, testi- 
fying, arguing, wheedling, cajoling. The bill 
finally passed with the support of the District 
of Columbia Commissioners, who argued it 
would produce revenue, make it easier for 
residents to obtain immediate small loans 
and stop unregulated money lending. 

The law put pawnbrokers under strict 
regulation. One provision even permitted 
Police to seize pawned articles they believed 
stolen even if they lacked positive proof. 
The annual license fee was put at $500 com- 
wee with $50 for secondhand dealer per- 


But it provided what Livingston had 
fought for—a raise in the allowable interest 
rate from 1 to 2 percent monthly on loans 
up to $200 with a minimum interest charge 
of $1. The old 1 percent rate continues on 
loans more than $200. 

The new law brought pawnbrokers back 
to the District; there were six in business by 
1958. But the higher rate wasn’t enough to 
keep them solvent. 


March 31 


Two percent a month—or 12 percent a 
year—may appear usurious to a layman but 
to a pawnbroker it’s slim pickings. Loans 
under $100 comprise 90 percent of his vol- 
ume. A $20 loan for 4 months, the term of 
the usual pawn ticket, will net him only 
$1.60 before expenses. Most brokers obtain 
their capital from banks at a current in- 
terest rate of 6 percent annually. Added to 
this are rent, wages, store overhead, losses 
from property picked up by police and 
auction expenses. In Virginia, for instance, 
pawnshops may charge 10 percent a month 
on loans up to $25, 5 percent on loans from 
$25 to $100 and 3 percent on loans greater 
than $100. 

In the old days, an unlicensed pawnbroker 
could make out well on unredeemed col- 
lateral. A customer, for example, might put 
up a $100 watch for a $25 loan. If he failed 
to redeem it, the broker might sell it for 
$50, assuring him a gross profit of 100 per- 
cent. 

The present District law requires that all 
unredeemed articles be put up for public 
auction after the owner has been notified. 
The auction is designated to establish title 
to the article and to protect the customers, 
according to C. T. Nottingham, District of 
Columbia superintendent of licenses and 
permits. If an article brings a price well in 
excess of the loan on it, the difference be- 
tween the loan plus interest and the selling 
price is refunded to the customer, Notting- 
ham explains. 

The pawnbroker is permitted to enter an 
initial bid to protect his interest and he is 
free to return an article to his shop if there 
is no higher bid. 

Jerry Livingston produces figures to show 
that the District’s six pawnbrokers suffered 
a collective net loss of $25,700 in 1958 on 
gross operating income of $128,300 and total 
volume of $1.6 million. The only one to 

His 


‘show a profit was Livingston himself. 


firm netted about $15,000 after taxes on 
a@ gross of $1.1 million (about two-thirds of 
the city total). It suffered a $4,000 net loss 
on public auctions. 

Last year the Commissioners recognized 
the pawnbrokers’ plight and raised permis- 
sible monthly charges up to 3 percent on 
loans up to $100, 24% percent up to $200, 2 
percent up to $500, and 1 percent up to 
$1,000., The previous rate of 8 percent an- 
nually on amounts above $1,000 remains. 

The pawnbrokers haven't finished total- 
ing up their 1959 books yet but Nottingham, 
who supervises the industry, says he ex- 
pects most will break even or possibly show 
@ small profit. 

The brokers themselves feel that the key 


to getting on their feet is expanded vol-. 


ume. Livingston, who has about $350,000 
out in loans at any given time, figures that 
the breakeven point for the smaller oper- 
ator is about $34,000 in outstanding loans, 

Levine, who bought the building next to 
his shop to expand and is renovating it for 


‘a total cost of $60,000, says, “If I don’t in- 


crease my volume tenfold, I’m wasting my 
time.” 

To aid their cause, the operators have 
formed the Pawnbrokers Association of the 
District of Columbia with Jerry Livingston 
as president. The aim is to set up a stand- 
ard of ethics for themselves, police the 
industry, advertise collectively, and reduce 
expenses by possibly hiring their own auc- 
tioneer. 

Among their better friends is Nottingham, 
who says he finds the pawnbrokers just about 
the easiest group to deal with under his 
supervision. Only one violation of the pawn- 
brokers law has occurred since it was en- 
acted in 1956, Nottingham testifies. And 
he feels the brokers perform a useful eco- 
nomic function—loaning to persons who 
can't get credit elsewhere, 
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J] Address by Constant Mierlak at Byelo- 
: russian-American Meeting 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
,IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on the 
occasion of the 42d anniversary of the 
independence of Byelorussia, an address 
of commemoration was delivered at a 
mass meeting on March 27 in New York 
City by Constant Mierlak, national pres- 
ident of the Byelorussian-American As- 
sociation. 

In view of our richly deserved admira- 
tion for the courageous people of Byelo- 
russia, now under the cruel yoke of Com- 
munist tyranny, and because of our de- 
votion to the cause of their ultimate 
liberation, I ask unanimous consent that 
the address to which I have referred, 
together with the resolution adopted at 
the miss meeting, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

“ There being no objection, the address 

and resolution were ordered to be 

printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AppREss OF CONSTANT MrEeRLAK, NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT OF BYELORUSSIAN-AMERICAN AS- 
SOCIATION AT THE COMMEMORATION OF THE 
42p ANNIVERSARY OF BYELORUSSIAN INDE- 
PENDENCE AT THE BritTMoRE Hore, New 
Yorx Crry, on Marcu 27, 1960 
Your Excellencies, distinguished guests, 

and representatives of friendly nations, 

ladies and gentlemen, 42 years ago, on 

March 25, 1918, in Minsk, the capital of 

Byelorussia, the Executive Council of the 

Rada (Parliament), which was elected at the 

All-Byelorussian Congress in December 1917, 

by its Third Constitutional Act, proclaimed 

the independence of the Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic—in the following words: 

“* * * We, the Rada of Byelorussian Demo- 

cratic Republic, are liberating our country 

from the last vestige of state dependency 

* * * From now on, the Byelorussian Dem- 

ocratic Republic is proclaimed a free and 

independent state * * *.” 

This magnificent act in Byelorussian his- 
tory we gathered today to commemorate 
and also to pay a tribute to the heroic gen- 
eration which has already passed. Byelo- 
russians of that generation envisioned a free 
and independent Byelorussian State. 

Only now, a generation later, looking 
from the .political prospects of today, can 
we-understand the significance of this act— 
and appreciate the determination of Byelo- 
russian statesmen to build democracy on 
the ruins of the disintegrated imperial 
Czarist totalitarian regime of Russia—and 
their courage in defending the freedom and 
~ independence of its people from a new men- 
act, Russian imperialistic communism. 

Courage and determination to such an ex- 
tent do not exist today in the statesmen. of 
the free world, although they have been wit- 
nesses to the enslavement of 20 nations in 
central-eastern Europe and Asia. 

The 42d year of Byelorussian independence 
is full of political paradoxes: 

The statesmen and leaders of the United 
States and Western World, on one hand are 
helping to gain independence, to build de- 
mocracy and to defend freedom and human 
Tights in Asia and Africa, and on the other 
hand they help the Russian communism to 
fortify their grip on once free and independ- 
ent nations, already subjugated by brutal 
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force. The physical and psychological dis- 
armanent of the free world, especially Amer- 
ica, is implicit in the policy of peaceful co- 
existence. My implementing and promoting 
this policy, these statesmen are actually fur- 
therening the aims of Communist ideology—. 
world revolution and the dictatorship of the 
proletariate. They are placing the neck of 
the free world under the yoke of Communist 
domination. 

For those who have a doubt how the Rus- 
sians interpret the policy of coexistence I 
will quote from a statement made by Nikita 
Khrushchey in Warsaw in April 1955. “We 
must realize that we cannot coexist eter- 
nally, for a long time. One of us must go to 
his ‘grave. We do not want to go to the 
grave. They (meaning us Americans) do not 
want to go to their grave, either. So what 
can be done? We must push them to their 
grave.” 

And we Americans must realize that 
Khrushchev means business, and he puts in 
practice what he says. 

When Stalin and later on Khrushchev real- 
ized that they coexisted pretty long with the 
Byelorussians, they just pushed them to the 
grave, with the help of NEVD or MVD. The 
Soviet census of 1959 reveals that the Byelo- 
russian Soviet Socialist Republic in 20 years 
lost a population of more than 5,800,000 and 
at the present time Byelorussia is losing 
about 400,000 of population yearly due to the 
Moscow’s genocidal extermination policy. 

From this single example we see how the 
Russians extirpate a people in the path of 
maching Russian imperialism. The Byelo- 
russian people are one of many others who 
continuously resisted actively and passively 
Russification, never recognized the Soviet 
system imposed upon them by force, and 
perenniajly strive for freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

We also must realize, that besides pushing 
to the grave more than 400,000 of Byelorus- 
sians yearly, Mr. Khrushchev does the same 
thing with other nations like the Ukrainians, 
the Baltic States peoples, Georgians, Arme- 
nians, Cossacks, Turkestanis, and more than 
a dozen others, not omitting the brutal de- 
struction of Hungarian patriots in Novem- 
ber 1956. Notwithstanding this, he was in- 
vited to the United States and officially was 
received here as a honorable statesman. Is 
it not an irony of Providence? 

Now, we who experienced the benefits of 
Soviet system and the advantages of pro- 
gressive and peoples democracy, and knowing 
exactly what coexistence means, being con- 
scientious citizens of this great country, we 
have a sacred duty to raise our voices and 
point out the dangers America may soon run 
into. We must do everything possible to 
prevent this country from meeting that dis- 
aster, from which our old country could not 
escape. 

It is also our duty, in this year of Byelo- 
russian independence to call attention to a 
very important action taken by the US. 
Congress and the President, The U.S. Con- 
gress in its joint resolution (Public Law 86—- 
90) provided for the designation of the third 
week of July as Captive Nations Week, and 
for the first time officially uttered truths 
about Russian Communist imperialism. 
This law stated that “The enslavement of a 
substantial part of the world’s population 
by Communist imperialism makes a mock- 
ery of the idea of peaceful coexistence be- 
tween nations and constitutes a detriment to 
the natural bonds of understanding between 
the peoples of the United States and other 
peoples,” and further on it says: 

“It is vital to the national security of the 
United States that the desire for liberty and 
independence on the part of the peoples of 
these conquered nations should be stead- 
fastly kept alive.” 

The President in his proclamation on 
Captive Nations Week stated: “It is appro- 
priate and proper to manifest to the peoples 


of the captive nations th 


: 


for freedom @ua national independence,” 
and further on Mr. President says: “I invite 
the people of the United States of America 
to observe such week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities and I urge them to 


proud, 
which make the America great. 

We fully support the US. Congress and 
the President on this issue, and we are 
ready to obey the law in observing it ac- 
cordingly, and if need be we are also ready 
to.die in defending these principles,. because, 
in defending them, we defend America and 
the whole humanity from destruction and 
slavery. 

With great regret, but for the benefit of 
the national security of the United States, 
I will not fail to point out that many Amer- 
icans and even some official and 
private committees ignored the contents of 


which American people . 
Ladies and gentlemen, by commemorating 
the 42d anniv of declaration of 


independence of the Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic we pay our modest tribute 
to that nation’s long and unabating struggle 
for liberty, and to her enormous sufferings 
and sacrifices. These 42 years of active and 
passive resistance to tyranny are a great 
contribution to the common cause of human 
freedom; as such it should not pass un- 
noticed. 

We Americans of Byelorussian descent are 
resolved to support the Byelorussian move- 
ment for liberation in every possible way 
and by all means at our disposal, and thus 
to help defend this country against Com- 
munist penetration and aggression, so help 
us God. 

We strongly believe that truth and justice 
will ultimately triumph over oppression, that 
Byelorussia will be free and independent, 
and will live in peace with other nations. 
We also believe that this great country, the 
United States of America, will be preserved 
by providence forever. 

Thank 


you. 


RESOLUTION 

(Sponsored by the Byelorussian-American 

Association, unanimously adopted at the 

mass meeting the 42d an- 
saeaiane of Byelorussian independence on 
March 27, 1960, at the Biltmore Hotel in New 
York City.) 

Whereas the people of Byelorussia, one of 
many victims of Communist Russia aggres- 
sion, have been forcibly deprived of their 
national sovereignty, their religious, politi- 
cal, social, cultural, and economic liberty, 
and are now subjected to an inhumgn policy 
of oppression, terror, mass deportations, 
russification, economic slavery, and colonial 
exploitation; 

’ Whereas the Soviet 1959 census reveals, 
Byelorussian S.S.R. in the past 20 years 
shows a deficit of 5,800,000 of which 2 mil- 
lion are due to the losses suffered in World 
War II, the rest of 3,800,000 is the direct or 
indirect result of the planned permanent 
genocidal policy of Red Russian 

with the purpose of exterminating the Byelo- 
russian people; 

Whereas the present government of the 
Byelorussian 5.S.R. and its United Nations 
delegation are not democratically constituted 








violation of the United Nations 1948 Con- 
vention on International Crime Genocide, in 
order to make the U.S.S.R. Government an- 
swer for and in order to protect the defense- 
less Byelorussian people from further ex- 
termination 


Resolved, That we shall continue to sup- 
the Government of the United States 
its effort to achieve a durable peace with 

and justice for all men and all na- 
the world. 


= 
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Public Health and Traffic Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the leading authorities on highway 
safety in the Nation recently presented 
a@ very interesting proposal regarding 
traffic regulations to the National Dis- 
trict Attorneys’ Association midwinter 
conference at Miami Beach, Fla., which 
I wish to call to the attention of Mem- 


The paper, delivered March 17, 1960, 
by Mr. Daniel P. Moynihan, director, 
New York State government research 
project, Maxwell graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syra- 
cuse University, is as follows: 

The most puzzling, yet revealing, aspect 
of the traffic safety problem is that it has 
been with us for so long and we have learned 
so little about it. The automobile is a 
mechanical device of the 19th century. It 
‘was in common use half a century ago, and 
has not changed in any essential design fea- 
ture since that time. Automobile injuries 
reached ‘epidemic proportions a generation 
ago. Today, Dr. McFarland at Harvard esti- 
mates that during a 15-year period, approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the population may be 
killed or infured in a highway accident. Yet 
our efforts to control the problem are still 
largely based on a hodgepodge of supposi- 
tion and inference derived from assumptions 
we have never verified, which, more sig- 
nificantly, we have never seriously tried to 


verify. 
If one considers the amount of professional 


inquiry that has been devoted to other fields 
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of public health such as tuberculosis or 
poliomyelitis, to other problems of public 
administration such as social welfare, or to 
other areas of law enforcements such as 
parole, it is staggering that we have devoted 
80 little effort to the study of the epidemic 
on our highways. 

The most tenable explanation for this ab- 
sence of serious inquiry is that our attitude 
toward traffic safety has in fact been am- 
bivalent. We have and have not wanted 
anything done about it. A familiar way out 
of such predicaments is to attack the prob- 
lem in a manner that ensures minimum re- 
sults. 

If this seems an odd way to behave, it is 
yet no different from our approach to drink- 
ing during prohibition, or to gambling in 
more recent years. Closer study would prob- 
ably reveal many similarities in the emotions 
involved in drinking, gambling, and driving 
a highpowered automobile. The uniquely 
American sport of drag racing manages to 
combine all three. Certainly there is much 
similarity in the public’s attitude towards 
violating the laws which purport to regulate 
these activities. 

In these circumstances we might expect 
to go on indefinitely with our present round 
of slogans and slaughter. Possibly we will. 
More likely not, however, for it appears the 
public attitude toward the problem is 
changing. The automobile is steadily losing 
ground as an object of our national affection. 
For more and more persons it is becoming 
little more than a means of transportation: 
if restrictions are necessary to make it a 
safe means of transportation, more and more 
of these persons will accept them. This proc- 
ess will be hastened if it is true, as I suspect, 
that the problem is getting worse. 

There could hardly be a better example of 
our lack of information about this problem 
than that we don’t really know if it is getting 
worse or not. The question is confused at 
the outset of our emphasis on deaths and 
the death rate. For a generation the num- 
ber of traffic fatalities has remained stable 
at about 87,500 deaths per year. As the total 
mileage driven has increased, the death rate 
per hundred million miles has correspond- 
ingly declined. This has been going on all 
over the world. The most likely explana- 
tion is simply that doctors are getting better 
at keeping people alive, while the increasing 
number of. motor vehicles has probably in- 
creased the speed with which injured per- 
sons get to the doctor, and vice versa. 

Automobile injuries are not, however, pri- 
marily fatal. For every fatal injury there 
are upward of 125 nonfatal injuries. The 
total number of injuries, rather than the 
tiny fraction of fatal injuries, is the true 
measure of the problem. Here we find any- 
thing but stability. Of 31 States for which 


I have been able to obtain detailed injury . 


statistics for the decade 1948 to 1957, 17 
showed an increase in motor vehicle injuries 
of over 100 percent. Florida showed an in- 
crease of 486 percent. In New York the 
total went up 125 percent and the rate of 
injuries per 100 million miles traveled in- 
creased 44 percent. It would be wrong to put 
to much faith in motor-vehicle statistics 
compiled by State governments, but these 
figures surely indicate something is going 
on 


If it is true the public attitude toward 
safety is changing, if we are going to en- 
counter a serious demand that something 
be done about the problem, we are headed 


for &@ crisis because it is most unlikely that. 


our present laws or our present means of 
enforcing them can effectively respond to 
this demand. 

For 4 years, as an assistant to the Governor 
of New York State, I was concerned with 
the formulation and execution of traffic 
safety policy. Latterly I served as chairman 
of the State’s policy body in this field. I 
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came gradually to feel we were all involved 
in a monstrous deception, designed to con- 
ceal our ignorance from the public and 
ourselves. So far as the motor vehicle laws 
are concerned, in New York State, as else- 


where, the logical fallacy of petitio principii 


has been elevated to a way of life. With 
minor exceptions, the basic assumptions on 
which the laws are based are simply taken 
for granted. This results in a circular sys- 
tem of reasoning which continually proves 
itself. Thus we declare driving over 560* 
miles per hour to be unsafe. We know that 
36 percent of the automobiles on State roads 
are always going faster than 50 miles per 
hour. Whenever any of these are involved in 
accidents, we do not have to inquire why, we 
have already legislated the explanation: 
speeding. 

By explanation, of course, I mean that 
the police know who to arrest, the courts 
know who to fine, the State knows whose 
license to suspend. Thus we satisfy the 
primitive need when anything unpleasant 
happens to identify and punish the guilty 
person. This makes everybody feel better, 
but there is no way to know whether it pre- 
vents accidents, because we have not proved 
either of our major assumptions: that speed- 
ing causes accidents, or that punishing per- 
sons for speeding will prevent them from 
doing so. 

All of our traffic laws are based on assump- 
tions as to how accidents happen and how 
they can be prevented. Yet we have never 
troubled to verify most of these assumptions 
by the rigorous, scientific methods we take 
for granted in other fields of public health. 
It may be that most or even all our assump- 
tions will prove correct. But until we have 
proof, are we not really acting like muddled 
peasants locking the windows against the 
infection of the night air? 

I think particularly of the problem we 
had in New York State with this question of 
speeding. Across the border, in Connecti- 
cut, Governor Ribicoff had begun an heroic 
crackdown on speeders. The whole Nation 
was impressed by the courage this took. Li- 
censes were being suspended wholesale. And, 
sure enough, the number of deaths went 
down a bit and so did the death rate. But 
the number of accidents increased, and the 
number of injuries increased. Most dis- 
tressing of all, the rate of accidents and in- 
juries increased. In 1955 there were 210 in- 
juries per hundred million vehicle miles 
traveled ‘in Connecticut. By 1958 there were 
227. After 4 years of crackdown the chance 
of getting injured had increased 8 percent 
for every mile traveled. 


These results became particularly distres- 


sing in the light of a vast study of speed 
and accidents on the open highway carried 
out by the Federal Government during these 
very years. This study, sponsored by the 
Bureau.of Public Roads; was incomparably 
the largest of its kind ever undertaken. It 
covered 3.7 billion vehicle-miles of travel in 
11 States, and accidents involving 10,000 ve- 
hicles. Roadside interviews were conducted 
with 290,000 drivers. The Federal Govern- 
ment found that for speeds from 35 miles 
per hour to 65 miles per hour the faster you 
drive, the fewer accidents you have. Cars 
going 35 miles per hour were involved in 600 
accidents per 100 million vehicle miles of 
travel. Cars going 65 miles per hour were in- 
volved in fewer than 100 accidents for the 
same exposure. At 65 miles per hour the in- 
volvement rate began to rise. But even at 
80 miles per hour it was only one-quarter the 
rate of 35 miles per hour. . 
Could it be that the State of Connecticut, 
by forcing its citizens to drive more slowly, 
has forced them to have more accidents? 
We know that an enormous effort has been 
made to make them drive more slowly. We 
know the Federal Government has found 
that accident rates at low speeds are much 
greater than accident rates at high speeds. 
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We know that in Connecticut, while speeds 
presumedly have gone down, the accident 
rate has gone up. I assuredly don’t know 
for certain what is the explanation, I don’t 
know if in fact speeds went down, but is it 
not time we took a closer look at this ques- 
tion. 

Of course, this is not so much a problem 
for us in New York State. We have a 50 mile 
speed limit, but we don’t enforce it. We pre- 
tended to enforce it and hundreds of thou- 
sands of drivers are arrested each year for 
violating it, but as I said earlier, 36 percent 
of the vehicles traveling are always violating 
the law. Incidentally, one of the pillars of 
our traffic safety program is the point system 
under which we take away the licenses of 
persistent violators of the traffic laws. Oddly 
enough, in 1954, for example, with over 
600,000 reported traffic convictions, barely 
2,000 drivers got caught speeding 3 times 
in 18 months. This isn’t bad considering 
that over a third of our 5 million drivers 
were speeding every day. Unhappily for 
these poor fellows, they were labeled per- 
sistent violators and stripped of their right 
to drive for varying periods. 

This whole question of accident-prone 
drivers, and persistent violators very much 
wants a closer look. Certain types of driv- 
ers seem to have high accident rates. The 
very young and the very old have more ac- 
cidents than those in between. People who 
get into trouble with the criminal laws get 
in trouble with the traffic laws. People with 
family troubles incline to have automobile 
troubles. We can make these correlations, 
but what can we do about them? ‘These 
are not superficial qualities to be altered 
by a safety poster or a traffic court fine. 
And even supposing you could take all these 
drivers off the highway, what would you 
have left? You would have left the over- 
whelming majority of drivers—and acci- 
dents. Teenagers, for example, are involved 
in accidents at a rate in excess of two and 
one-half times that of all drivers. But al- 
together they only account for 6 percent of 
the accidents. Incidentally, the Bureau of 
Public Roads found that on the open high- 
way teenagers have over four times as many 
accidents at 30 miles per hour as they do at 
60 miles per hour. Does this mean we should 
urge juveniles to drive faster? I think it is 

> time we checked. 

as we will to identify some particular 
kind of conduct or person to blame for the 
problem of traffic safety, we keep coming 
back to the central fact that the overwhelm- 
ing number of accidents involve what we 
call normal people acting in a routine man- 
ner which suddenly fails thém. 

At first it would seem the conclusion to 
be drawn from this is simply that a certain 
number of accidents will occur for any given 
amount of exposure to accident possibilities. 
And if, as we are told, 1970 will see 100 
million motor vehicles traveling a trillion 
vehicle miles, we may expect it will also see 
20 or 25 million vehicle accidents. 

This is not necessarily so, however. We 
have also found rather startling differences 
between the accident experiences of different 
groups of people which cannot be entirely 
explained by factors such as age or sex or 
other immutable qualities. For example, 
the Bureau of Public Roads found that two- 
door sedans had accident involvement rates 
4 times as great as hard tops; convertibles, 
2 times as great as station wagons. The 
Bureau found that cars over 10 years of 
age have nearly 2% times the accident in- 
volvement rate of newer cars. It found that 
during the day local drivers have a 75 per- 
cent higher accident involvement rate than 
out-of-State drivers, and at night the dif- 
ference rose to 250 percent. We have long 
known the great difference in the rate of 
accidents of different; types of highways. 
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We have found similar differences between 
the geographical locations, even esthetic 
sensibilities. 

Clearly there must be an explanation of 
these diffenpnces, about one type 
of highway, or automobile, or person makes 
for safer driving. Perhaps there is a single 
factor, more likely a kind of safety syndrome 
which produces this result. If we could 
identify these single or multiple factors, it 
may be they will prove transferable. Ob- 
viously, this is so in the geometric design 
of highways. Perhaps it will be so between, 
say, occupation groups. 

We do have evidence that you can affect 
driving performance rather dramatically. 
For example, the brilliant research group at 
Dunlap & Associates of Stamford, Conn., 
brought about an 80 percent drop in per- 
sonal injury accidents at one Air Force base 
by means of a scientifically designed safety 
program. 

Nor does this kind of research necessarily 
involve vast undertakings. You may have 
noticed the New York Times report of the 
study conducted last summer by the distin- 
guished epidemiologist, Dr. William Haddon, 
Jr., of the New York State Department of 
Health. With a handful of associates, Dr. 
Haddon stopped 212 persons on the streets 
of Manhattan and when he was done pro- 
duced perhaps the first accurate knowledge 
of pedestrian fatalities we have ever had. 

Here is where the district attorneys of the 
Nation come in. I am suggesting we must 
undertake a general revision of our traffic 
laws to establish them on the basis of a sys- 
etmatic, continuing, study of driver behavior 
and automobile design. The object oi our 
traffic laws must not be to punish crime, but 
to prevent accidents and injuries. I can 
conceive of no more important force in 
bringing about this revision than for the 
chief law enforcement officers of the Nation 
to begin demanding that they be given ef- 
fective laws to enforce. I can think of noth- 
ing more potent than for the district attor- 
neys to begin asserting that if they are to 
ask that citizens be fined, imprisoned, and 
punished for volating the traffic laws, both 
parties have a right to know that there is 
some scientific evidence to show that these 
laws should have been obeyed in the first 
place, 

This is the first thing you-can do. The 
second thing is to make a special effort to 
be of help whenever any research activity is 
taking place in areas under your jurisdic- 
tion. The kind of research that pays off in 
this field involves all manner of legal ob- 
stacles and hazards for the researchers. It 
is almost impossible to perform success- 
fully without the full cooperation of the 
police and the law enforcement agencies. A 
fine example of what can be done is the 
way the Officials in the Boston area are co- 
operating in the exciting research on fatal 
highway collisions being carried out by the 
department of legal medicine at the Harvard 
Medical School. 

The third proposal I will make to you as 
district attorney is a more complicated 
one. It concerns the whole nature of the 
traffic laws. 

If our laws are to be revised, more than 
just the public ambivalence about traffic 
safety will have to change. Even a willing 
public will not be an informed one. We 
must expect that in the future, as in the 
present, a powerful force of special inter- 
est and general ignorance will oppose any 
serious effort to investigate or do anything 
about the problem of traffic safety. Such 
efforts are easily obstructed, because they 
involve the legislative process which is sim- 
ply not suited for the enactment of techni- 
cal regulations governing an activity of half 
the population on the one hand, and the 


demic on our highways. Within general out- 
lines established by the legislature, the 
medical authorities of the various te 


process. 
matters that should be left to the experi- 
enced judgment of persons trained in the 
medical and related sciences. 

This would put responsibility for action 
in the hands of persons who are least sub- 
ject of the pressures of special interest and 
general ignorance of which I have spoken. 

Finally, this would put responsibility 
hands the public has learned to 
Clearly, the public has little faith in the 
present system. Twenty million traffic cases 
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regulations which had sanction of the med- 
ical profession behind them, might not the 
public come to feel these regulations were 
designed to protect the motorist, not to op- 
press him? Is it not true that few persons 
hesitate to violate a speed law today, 
most would think 


; 


started, which is the regulation of the 
sign of the automobile. 

Any rational approach to the problem of 
traffic safety would not start with the driver. 
There are just too many. We already have 
82 million, In a decade we expect 100 mil- 
lion, driving a trillion miles. When we can 
get half this number to vote for a President 
once every 4 years we democracy 
triumphed, It is idle to suppose very much 
can be done about the driving behavior of 
all or most of them. Something, yes, but 
not a great deal. 


E 


dozen people who need to be persuaded in 
order to bring these improvements about. 
These improvements fall into two general 
categories. 

First, it is becoming apparent that much 
can be done to improve the design of our 
automobiles so they can be driven more 
safely. This does not necessarily mean mak- 
ing them simpler, it 
them more complicated so 
driver alert, but one way 
techniques of effective machine 
tion can be applied here. 

Some automotive design improvements 
would be relatively simple. As our cars are 
designed with lower and lower silhouettes, 
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Second, it has for some time been apparent 
that enormous improvements could be made 
in the interior design of automobiles so as 
to minimize the injuries which result from 
accidents to make accidents safe. This is the 
principle known as “ g” the driver. 
It was clearly stated by Dr. C. Hunter Shel- 
den in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association : 

“The accidents may occur as the.result of 
speed, inadequate highways, poor judgment, 
or mechanical failure, but none of these ac- 
tually causes the passenger injury. The in- 
jury occurs primarily as a result of faulty 
‘Faulty’ 


constructed from the safety standpoint that 
it is surprising anyone escapes from an au- 
tomobile accident without serious injury. 
The elimination of the mechanically haz- 
ardous features of interior construction 
would prevent approximately 75 percent of 
the fatalities, or 28,500 deaths each year.” 
For some years the American College of 
and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation have been préssing the automobile 
manufacturers to do something about this 
problem, but with very little success. I 
would suggest it is neither reasonable nor 
fair to expect success. The single objective 
of the automobile manufacturer is to make 
money by selling automobiles. They do this 
reminding customers of the joy of motor- 
ing and by making the driver feel powerful 
and secure inside his automobile. Is it rea- 
sonable to expect the manufacturers will at 
the same time equip their machines with 
padded dashboards, seat belts, and the other 
safety features that are apt to remind po- 
tential customers that, apart from war, the 
automobile is the one experience of violent 
death and injury which civilized man must 
still endure? ° 

I do not suggest that the design of auto- 
mobiles be made subject to direct govern- 
ment regulation, but I think it is apparent 
that a massive effort must be made to de- 
termine which are the safest designs and by 
persuasion to induce the manufacturers to 
adopt them. Here again I feel this is a task 
which we could, with confidence, entrust to 
the public health profession. 

All these possibilities inspire the hope that 
Wwe are soon to see advances in the field of 
traffic safety, not only in our understanding 
of the problem but in the uses to which we 
put our understanding. It is particularly 
encouraging that this issue is receiving the 
attention of our Nation’s district attorneys 
who are admired for many things, but first 
of all for courage. 
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White House Conference on Children and 
Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, all Americans have a stake in 
the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth now underway in Washington. 
Like many others, I hope that its dis- 
cussions and recommendations will re- 
sult in clearer understanding and action 
where action is needed. 

I am particularly happy that I am rep- 
resented at the conference by Mrs. Joseph 
Lerner, of Newark. An article in the 
Newark Star-Ledger recently described 
just a small part of Mrs. Lerner’s quali- 
fications for the assignment. It said: 

Mrs. Lerner, who hopes to come away from 
the White House Conference with some posi- 
tive recommendations for the youth of New 
Jersey, helped organize the Citizen’s Com- 
mittee with her husband (former Newark 
Magistrate Joseph Lerner) in 1955. Mem- 
bers of the committee included police, 
psychiatrists, teachers, and social workers. 

A former social worker, Mrs. Lerner says 
the committee found over and over again 
there is no one answer to combat juvenile de- 
linquency, but a combination.of answers. 

“And that the most important single factor 
is a good home,” she declares. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial from the March 21 Newark 
Star-Ledger which discusses the Con- 
ference. : 

I also ask unanimous consent, to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
two other items realting to our youth. 
One, an article from the March 23 issue 
of the New Brunswick Home News, de- 
scribes the clearsighted purposefulness 
of a New Jersey student who wishes to 
enter public service. 

The other item is the short speech 
made by Ronald G. Bressler, on ‘behalf 
of the Bayonne (N.J.) Board of Educa- 
tion on March 22 when that community 
welcomed Miss Sandra Dee, the 18-year- 
old actress who has already started a 
career before motion picture cameras. 
I am told that 5,000 persons attended 
the welcome, and I believe that Mr. 
Bressler’s remarks express the pride a 
community feels in the achievements of 
one of its young people. 

All New Jersey is proud of the other 
talented young men and women who 
represent New Jersey so adequately in so 
many fields. It is always a pleasure to 
read the lists of scholarship winners in 
the many national competitions, because 
we usually find New Jersey students well 
represented on those lists, for instance. 
And we usually find that young people 
from the Garden State are well repre- 
sented in any creative and constructive 









effort that occurs to them or is brought 
to their attention. 

There being no objection, the editorial, 
article, and address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Newark Star-Ledger, Mar. 21,1960] 


In PERSPECTIVE 
The White House Conference on Children 


and Youth, which opened last night, will 


draw a lot of attention to the problem chil- 
dren. How to combat juvenile delinquency, 
for instance, will be a prominent subject. 

However, it would be wise not to lose sight 
of the fact that problem children and. juve- 
nile delinquents make up only a small frac- 
tion of the youth of the country. 

President Eisenhower, in opening the con- 
ference, pointed this out when he warned 
against “a tendency to generalize pessimis- 
tically about our youth—to attribute to the 
many the failures of the few.” 

On the other hand, too much complacency 
would be just as unwarranted. It may be 
difficult to get things in their proper per- 
spective. But that’s the first step toward 
devising effective solutions. 
[From the New Brunswick (N.J.) Home News, 

Mar. 23, 1960] 


He Knows WHERE He’s GOING 


WASHINGTON.—James Weiss, a senior at 
Highland Park (N.J.) High School, believes in 
looking ahead. 

In the past two days he’s visited officials at 
the Department of State and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. His ob- 
ject, to plan a career in public service. 

Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., Demo- 


crat, of New Jersey, arranged the appoint- __ 
ments after he received a letter from R, 


Richard Johnson, principal of the Highland 
Park High School. 

The principal's letter said: “James has de« 
veloped in this past year an interest in the 
general area of public service. More specifi- 
cally, the governmental service in interna- 
tional relations and diplomatic service, Jim 
developed this interest through his partici- 
pation in the American field service student 
exchange program. In the past 2 years he 
was active in this program in Highland Park 
High School and helped generate enthusiasm 
among the students for this plan. This past 
summer he was selected as our American field 
representative to a German home. Since his 
return he has been even more enthusiastic 
and interested in the general field of Gov- 
ernment service. 


“Jim will graduate high in his class; has 
played varsity basketball, and has a fine 
disposition and personality. He is also an 
accomplished musician. I know there isn’t 
a student or teacher who would give him 
other than the very highest recommenda- 
tion.” 

WriuiaMs, impressed by Weiss’ qualifica- 
tions, sent information to him and suggested 
that he visit here to receive on-the-spot in- 
formation about the qualifications he will 
need. Jim, 17 years old, who will be grad- 
uated this June, lives at 19 Grant Avenue in 
Highland Park. 


Miss SANDRA D&E 

Dr. Phillips, Dr. Merity, guest of honor, 
Miss Sandra Dee, ladies and gentlemen: I 
have the privilege of paying tribute to a great 
talent of our own city, Miss Sandra Dee. 
Returning to Bayonne, Miss Dee brings with 
her the personification of the best of our 
American way of life. The living example 


of the spark of ability in a free society, she. 
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adds much dignity, and, if you will, pride 
toourcity. The tributes accorded this young 


| lady can be none too great for the many 
§ hours of arduous effort that surely has gone 


into her success. Miss Dee set forth across 
this Nation for a mark of achievement from 
which she has emerged with the respect and 
admiration of millions. The dignity and 
pride she has bestowed upon her hometown, 
I feel certain, will ever be treasured by all 
our citizens. In speaking for all of our 
former classmates, Miss Dee, I would like 
to close by wishing you only the best of 
health and the greatest continuing success. 





Rural Development 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues in Congress will be interested in 
seeing how young people view the im- 
portance of rural development. There- 
fore, I am placing in the Recorp the 
speech of Waymon Lard, a member of 
the Future Farmer Chapter of Hardin 
County High School in Savannah, Tenn., 
who won the west Tennessee public 
speaking contest. 

Mr. Lowell Phillips, vocational agri- 
culture teacher, is chapter adviser. State 
Representative James I. Bell is the su- 
pervisor of vocational education for 
Hardin County schools and Mr. H. F. 
——_ is superintendent of educa- 

on. 

In this connection I wish also to give 


recognition to Mr. Con Welch, a promi- 


nent banker and civic leader of Savan- 
nah who is the chairman of the rural 
development program committee in 
Hardin County, Tenn. The program in 
this county has been so successful—as 
a demonstration county—that it has not 
only attracted statewide attention but is 
pointed to as an example of success by 
the leaders of the national program. 

The speech follows: 

Rural DEVELOPMENT 
(By Waymon Lard) 

I am grateful for the opportunity as a 
Future Farmers of America member to speak 
on a subject that has been one of my main 
concerns since I enrolled in vocational agri- 
culture as a freshman. This is the com- 
plex, deep-rooted problem of widening op- 
portunities for our underdeveloped rural 
areas. Fifty-six percent of our Nation’s 
farmers produce only 9 percent of the Na- 
tion’s marketed agricultural products. 
This large number of rural people have 
incomes so low they cannot afford the goods 
and services most of us take for granted. 
Many of them need special assistance if they 
are to improve their standard of living. 

The poverty existing among this group of 
people—in good times and bad—has a weak- 
ening effect on the entire Nation. Produc- 
tion lost because of lack of education and 
skills, poor health, insufficient employment, 
and lack of resources can never be recovered. 
It remains a stumbling block, increasing in- 
debtedness from year to year. The social 
conditions arising from low production and 
low income often generate an apathetic at- 
titude. Community, educational, religious 
and civic affairs suffer. Confronted with the 
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overwhelming handicaps of chronic poverty, 
many people with very low incomes see no 
possibility of improvement using the in- 
adequate resources and few opportunities 
available to them. 

The development of agriculture’s human 
resources is one of this Nation’s most im- 
portant economic and social problems. Ac- 
cording to U.S. Department of Labor pro- 
jections, employment of farmworkers and 
farmers will decrease about 15 percent dur- 
ing the next decade. Perhaps one reason 
behind this migration is the low-income 
factor. Very low incomes—that is, incomes 
in the range of $1,000 a year, or less—are 
concentrated in agriculture. Less than one- 
fifth of the farmers in my county produced 
and sold $2,500 worth of products in 1955. 
Investment in land and buildings is only 
about one-third of what it is elsewhere. 
Average schooling of adults on farms is 6 
years. There have been few outside jobs for 
this low-income group, while the national 
figures show that 30 percent of the income 
of farm families comes from sources other 
than the production of their farms. 

To be more specific, there are still too 
many farms of low production and too few 
outside farm jobs for their underemploy- 
ment problems. Families on these low in- 
come farms have not shared in the remark- 


“able advance of agricultural techniques in 


recent years. They have gained almost 
nothing from price support programs. Many 
of their farms are too small for the mechan- 
ized techniques of today. Much of their 
soil is unproductive, not even its 
tax burden. In my county more half 
of the farmers depend on such farms for 
their livelihood. In spite of Government 
and private programs of aid to agriculture, 
improved farming techniques, and the in- 
creased national income of the last decade, a 
sizeable segment of our agriculture has been 
unable to raise its earnings. In fact, many 
of that number have increased their in- 
debtedness from year to year. 

President Eisenhower this fact 
when he requested early in 1954 that special 
attention be given to the problems of farm 
families with low incomes. It was apparent 
then that something more should be done 
to help this group of our people break the 
deadly cycle of low production leading to 


poverty. 

In about this problem, the 
greatest factor in reaching for solutions 
seems to rest in the hands.of our youth. 
They are in the best position to improve 
their standard of living. Given a chance 
through good educational programs it is up 
to these youths to literally lift themselves 
up by their bootstraps. 

Farms with very low incomes are found 
everywhere in the Nation, but most of them 
are concentrated in the South and my 
county is ho exception. 


This area has been an economic paradox. 
Even though @ large part of the Nation is 
enjoying full employment and high economic 
activity, chronic underemployment best ex- 
plains their situation. 

What can be done about low rural incomes 
in our county and communities? What is 
the answer? The answer comes from within 
the county itself, from the people who make 
up the county. Our Future Farmers of 
America chapter is working with adult farm- 
ers in securing new cash crops to supplement 
regulated cotton crops. Some of the new 
cash crops that have been successful are 
strawberries, okra, snap beans, and pimento 
pepper. Swine production in the county has 
been improved by the addition of a purebred 
boar (meat type) in each community. These 
boars, bought by the local banks, are being 
supervised by each F.F.A. chapter in the 
county and community organizations. Com- 
munity clubs have been organized in most of 
the community areas, School surveys have 
been taken showing educational strengths 
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and weaknesses. The ministerial association 
has conducted a county revival meeting with 
a different denominational speaker each 
The White Oak Creek Watershed 
Project has been surveyed, under which over 
122,000 acres can be drained. An industrial 
committee is diligently trying to secure new 
industries to furnish employment for our 
underemployed rural people. A_ teenage 
country club has been organized to furnish 
recreation for the teenagers. It is the over- 
all aim of this so-called “Teen Town” to pro- 
mote a.id foster supervised recreation for the 
teenagers of our county and surrounding 
counties. This “Teen Town” is operated by 
the teenagers themselves and involves many 
decisions they will have to make as tomor- 

row’s citizens. 

As a pilot county in the rural development 
program, Hardin County is striving toward 
creating opportunities for its rural and ur- 
ban citizens. These opportunities should 
create a more favorable situation for our peo- 
ple in relation to the high economic situa- 
tion of our Nation. 

In reality this is a transfusion of life, 
using the energies of home folks to make 
Hardin County a better place in which to 
live. 





Tight Money on the Home Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 


tight money policy at some length. 
Many in the majority have made hypo- 
thetical cases to buttress arguments that 
tight money results in an economie slow- 
down. We have also quoted statistics 
a with some concern at 


An article in the Newark (N.J.) Sun- 


day News of March 13 gives a specific 
exningie of the suse a bak Beane 
rates. It shows how on a nine- 
county area of New Jersey has fallen off 
because, according to the article, build- 
ers “are now spending their time shop- 
ping for mortgage money interest 


rates they can afford.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of 
REcorD. 


g 
a 


as follows: 
HovusiInc BLOCKED By TicHr Money 
(By Andre Biiod) 


at any time since World War II—if pros- 
pective builders could borrow money at rates 
they are willing to pay. 

oe whose office covers the 13 north- 


ern Ni 
ous stages which have reached his office 
would produce apartment projects in his 











Office, but for which the prospective builders 
cannot find the money at prices they can 
afford. ‘Those commitments, if exercised, 
would produce 1,550 units worth about $30 


His office is currently processing appli- 
cations for another 15 commitments which 
would produce an additional 2,100 units 
worth about $40 million, Longarzo said. 


‘Beyond that, the Director said, iis office 
has made preliminary feasibility studies on-a 
host of other projects under consideration 
which would produce an additional 4,500 


FHA records show that during the 3 years 
from the of 1956 to the end of 


erably less than half of what is now in the 
hopper. 

Longarzo poin 
through 1958 included a single commitment 
of over $15 million to Metropolitan Corp. of 
America for the construction of 1,240 units 
between Broad Street and Clifton Avenue, 
which is a title I urban renewal project. 

CAN TURN TO FNMA 

The projections for the near future, Lon- 
garzo said, do not include anticipated appli- 
cations for m insurance to cover the 
big block of title I apartment construction 
Newark hopes to achieve within the next few 
years. Redevelopment officials hope that at 
least 1,500 units, and maybe more, will be 
started during 1961. 

Longarzo said that title I project sponsors 
will not have as difficult a time getting their 
money, because they can turn to the Federal 
National Mortgage Association (FNMA), a 
Federal agency which is authorized to buy 
title I first mortgages. 

The FHA regional chief, who took his post 
here in 1957, attributed the ballooning in- 
terest in major apartment construction in 
this area to one primary factor, consumer 
demand. He added that the prospective 
boom has been encouraged by what he said 
is an understanding on the part of builders 
that PHA financing terms are more to their 
advantage than they realized at first. 


ted out that the figures 





Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


Or HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion, faced as it is with the problems of 
the cold war and the complexities of the 
new age of intercontinental missiles, 
atomic energy, and the exploration of 
space, sorely needs leadership of the very 
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highest caliber. The junior Senator 
from Hawaii, the Honorable Oren E. 
Lone, recently discussed the qualities 
which make up the kind of leadership 
now so urgently required. His remarks, 
delivered at the March 13 Founder’s 
Day celebration of the Washington Club 
of Phi Sigma Kappa Fraternity here, 
were based on a near half century of ex- 
perience as an educator, administrator, 
and legislator. Because of their perti- 
nence, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude Senator Lone’s remarks on this oc- 
casion in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
as follows: 
LEADERSHIP 

An anniversary is always an interesting 
event. It is also significant. It deals with 
beginnings, reviews accomplishments, and 
most important, points to the future. And 
so it is with the 87th anniversary of the 
founding of Phi Sigma Kappa. Ours is a 
fraternity dedicated to three cardinal 
principles—brotherhood, scholarship, and 
character. 

When I stop to consider what these princi- 
ples mean, I realize our fraternity’s great 
potentialities for developing leadership—the 
type of leadership upon which the future of 
our society and our Nation depends. It is 
from such groups as the Lambda chapter 
here at George Washington University that 
our future leaders are being groomed for the 
big tasks that lie ahead. 

There is a chronic demand for new leaders 
with new approaches to continuing problems. 
Each year our Nation grows in population, 
wealth, and complexity. Government, busi- 
ness, the arts all require capable leadership. 

Increasingly, as in the field of rocketry and 
nuclear physics, there is recognition that 


to have the advantage of this realization as 
he seeks the nomination of the Democratic 
Party for the Presidency at the age of 42. 
Of the 34 Presidents, only Teddy Roosevelt 
was that young when he assumed office— 
and even Teddy had less hair on his head 
than does Senator KENNEDY. 

On the basis of my near half-century in 
public service, including teaching, adminis- 
tration and legislative experience, I would 
Ike to offer a few observations on “leader- 


A leader is one who goes before, to guide 
or to show the way—a person who proceeds 
or directs in some action, opinion or move- 
ment, He coordinates the efforts of other 
men, inspiring them to accept responsibil- 
ity and to use their judgment and initia- 
tive. 

He has an analytic mind, organizing 
ability, capacity and willingness to develop 
others. A leader will have as his duty not 
only to satisfy human wants and to meet 
the needs of the community, but to antici- 
pate these wants and needs. 

Leaders are people who never know that 
& thing cannot be done. Rather, they say: 
“It ean be done—it must be done. Let’s 
see that it is done.” And then they jump 
in and do it. 

Leadership is not merely a question of 


* seeing ahead; it is a matter of going ahead, 


of being big enough and brave enough to 
grasp every little detail as well as seeing the 
proposition as a whole and then executing it. 

Men readily follow a leader who is always 
there before they are, clearly visible, and 
just where they expect him. They are espe- 
cially eager to go forward with a man who 
never: sounds a retreat. A leader must be 
always advancing, always struggling to make 
things better, to carry out some needed 
activity, to develop an idea. 

And there is a pleasure in leadership. 
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Most men would cease striving when young 
if it were just a question of making 


or of attaining a place of prominence—but 


leadership in itself is the big thing. 


Leadership comes to those who can. 


shoulder it, to those who know how to use 


it, to those who are willing to assume 


responsibility. 
There is another thought in connection 


with leadership that is important: One cen- 


not become a real leader who has not learned 
how to be a good follower. And that ig 
where brotherhood is so important. 
‘There are certain traits of leadership that 
are almost essential if it is to be effective. 
One of these is optimism—a belief in 
humanity and in the society of which the 
leader is a part, We hear a great deal about 
problems of the world. There will always 
be prophets of doom. We need to hear 
more about the good that is in the world, 
and the opportunities that are with us. 
Our world today is far from being a per- 
fect world. It may be a hungry world, a 
bankrupt world, a selfish world, a worried 
world, a saber-toother world, a fearful world, 
an uncertain world. But we should never 
forget that it is a world that has much of 
hope and of encouragement. 
Some time ago, I read a magazine article 
that might have been called a study in pes- 


* simism, The author pointed out that rec- 
ords of the last centuries—a total of 18 ” 
generations—show that each generation was. a 


obsessed with the idea that its problems 
were just a little more serious than the 
problems of any preceding generation and, 
in all too many instances, the accepted 
leaders raised serious questions.as to wheth- 


er their social order would continue to . 


exist. 

We certainly think that we are living in 
a period of stress, turmoil, uncertainties 
and dangers. Perhaps we are. But so have 


other generations and they continued on ~ 


their way. In spite of probelms, civiliza- 
tion has survived and expanded. 

A good many years ago, Charles FP. Ket- 
tering, vice president in charge of research, 
General Motors Corp., wrote an article en- 
titled “Age of Opportunity.” I think his 
observations are equally pertinent today. 
He wrote: 

“This world we live in today,” he said, 
“is not done—is, instead, only begun—and _ 
the builders of tomorrow’s bright new world 
will have a host of advantages when they 
come to grips with the questions it will 


“Young America is coming into a world 
that is only begun, a world that despite the 
accumulated toil of centuries, still admits 
want, disease, hardship. When today’s 
young men and their sons and grandsons of 
tomorrow have finished with it, we'll be a 
= nearer the kind of world we ought to 

ve. 

“When they tell us in research that a 
thing can’t be done, that’s our cue to go 
ahead and do it. 

“Progress doesn’t come in leaps. 
slow, weary, laborious process. 

“Not so long ago, I was awarded an honor- 


It’s @ 


ary degree by one of our eastern colleges. 


I went east for the commencement exercises. 
The alumni met in 10-, 25-, and 50-year 
groups, and I happened to be thrown in 
with the 25-year group when this thing 
happened: 

“A well-dressed, successful-looking man 
stood up to address the 25-year alumni, In 
his hand he held a letter, yellowed with the 

ears. ‘I wrote this letter to my father on 
graduation day,’ he said. ‘And in it I be- 
wailed my lot for having graduated into a 
world that held forth so little opportunity.’ 


“when the speaker finished, the president — 


of the college arose. He had a thick book 
in his hand. To the speaker he said. ‘In this 
book we have collected letters from our stu- 
dents over a period of 150 years, Each letter 
in each succeeding year, laments the passing 





world. 
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| of opportunity, the dire plight of the student 
' who was thrown out into such a dreary 
I should like to add your letter to 
our collection.’ 

“So there you are. This doubt and un- 
certainty is ageless. And today, more than 
ever, it is entirely groundless. 

“The trouble with most of us is that we 
seek to back into the future, like the famous 
bird that always flew backwards because 
' it wasn’t interested in seeing where it was 
going, just wanted to see where it had been. 

“You can’t go through life on a futurama. 


Too many of us just want to sit down and- 


ride along surveying the world that. is to 
come. Well, if many of us do that, the 
sights we'll see will still be those of the 
world today. 

“I don’t think there was ever a man born 
who wasn’t born into an ‘age of opportunity.’ 
The main thing to remember is that. op- 
portunity is within us, offered to rich and 
poor alike, is entirely democratic. But we 
dare not back into it, for we need to. keep 
our eyes and our hands ahead.” 

There is another quality that the leader 
should have—a complete acceptance that 
growth presupposes change. 

When we talk about conserving our Ameri- 
can institutions, we do not mean keeping 
them as they are. The very essence of de- 
mocracy is growth. Failure to recognize this 
is rank stupidity. The glory of our Ameri- 
can way of life is that it provides for change, 
for orderly change in our institutions. 

No institution has validity or sanction ex- 
cept as it serves all the people. Any loss of 
the power of the people to bring about 
change or the loss of the will to change 
means that democracy has been lost. Even 
the loss of interest in change is fatal. It 
can mean only stagnation. Extreme fear of 
change leads inevitably to servility. 

A willingness to face new conditions is 
basic in leadership. If there hadn’t been 
change, we would be nomads of desert and 
forest; of mountain and stream. If it hadn’t 
been for revolution, the vast majority of 
humanity would be in servitude. 

Without this willingness to face change, 
even to demand change, there would have 
been no Magna Carta, no emergence from 
feudalism, no birth of ‘an independent re- 
public in the New World, no freeing of the 
slaves. 

The real leader will be a reformer. The 
reformer is one who, when he becomes aware 
of injustice, of intolerance, of ugliness, sets 
about to improve these defects. But the true 
reformer is seldom a revolutionist. He is 
content with growth, with evolution. He 
allows for the past, recognizes the limits of 
the possible and impossible, is cautious with 
the changes he proposes, and thus paves the 
way for the future. 

In a society as complicated as ours has 
become, and in a world that is character- 
ized by uncertainties, it is essential that 
we hold fast to our traditional institutions, 
but that under wise leadership we make 
changes necessary to improve and, in reality, 
to maintain the best of everything in our 
national life. 

There is another point at which I hope 
you, young men as leaders will be realistic 
and exceedingly wise. Everyone of us is 
aware of. sharp differences of opinion that 
exist in our community and in our national 
society—even in the Senate of the United 
States. Never before was there greater need 
for understanding and tolerance. The glory 
of America has been that men can be as 
liberal as Jefferson and Lincoln and Wood- 
row Wilson and Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
or as conservative as Adams and Hamilton 
and Cleveland and McKinley and Hoover 
and be great Americans. 

They can hold viewpoints in regard to 
labor and management as widely separated 
as Sam Gompers, William Green, Philip 
Murray, and John L. Lewis, as compared 
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with Andrew Carnegie, James J. Hill, E. H. 
Harriman, John Raskob, or Charles E. Wil- 
son and yet be great Americans, That's the 
glory of America. 

In relation to our American institutions, 
we want to keep the circle big enough for 
all who are devoted to the American con- 
cept of freedom and democracy. In this 
society there is no place for the philosophy 
of hate. The attitude of hating the boss is 
socially unsound and can result only in 
weakening our community life and national 
life, and the philosophy that makes every 
officer of the union a crook, a subversive, a 
wholly selfish manipulator, is equally: dan- 
gerous to our happiness and well-being. 
There is so much good in America and so 
much good in all the individuals and the 
organizations that love America, that the 
development of understanding and good will 
must be a conscious objective of everyone 
who ts a leader. 

There is much more that might be said 
on an occasion like this, but I wish to close 
at this point by stating that I believe in our 
fraternity because it is made up of men who 
believe in themselves, in their fellow men, 
in their community, in their nation, and 
who believe above all that the real glory 
and strength of a man or of a fraternal 
organization or of a nation lies in spiritual 
values rather than material values. 





High Praise for Zablocki’s Work in 
' Congress : 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the ablest and finest Members of the 
U.S. Congress is the dean of our Wiscon- 
sin Democratic delegation—the Honor- 
able CLEMENT ZABLOCKI, of Wisconsin’s 
fourth district, that is Milwaukee. 

CLEM ZABLOCKI recently was the object 
of a well-deserved testimonial dinner 
here in Washington for his vital role 
in pushing a Polish Children’s hospital. 

In one of the most impressive displays 
of popularity seen in a long time—more 
than 100 Members of Congress turned 
out to honor Ctem ZABLOcKI, including 
Speaker Sam Raysurn and House Ma- 
jority Leader Joun McCormack. The 
Speaker spoke for many people who have 
known ZABLocKr when he called him “a 
man with a headful of commonsense.” 
JOHN McCormack called ZasLockr, ‘“‘one 
of the finest legislators I have ever 
known.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
complete text of the Milwaukee Journal 
article describing the event be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PuLaskKr Group Pays TriIsuTe TO ZABLOCKI— 
Mi.wavuKee Democrat Gers AWARD FOR 
ROLE IN PROMOTING POLISH CHILDREN’S 
Hosprran 


WasHInctTon, D.C.—The Pulaski Founda- 


Milwaukee, to honor him for promoting 
better understanding between the peoples 


of the United States and Poland. Zasticxr 
was awarded Polonia’s “man of the year” 
award for his role in providing funds for # 
$4 million children’s hospital and pediatric 
center in Cracow, Poland. 


PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


As a high ranking and influential mem- 
ber of the House Poreign Affairs eee 
ZaBLOCKI quietly inserted a necessary on 
line amendment into the Seaniaee aid bill last 
year. 

The amendment makes it possible to use 
for the hospital about $2,500,000 from funds 
in the form of Polish zlotys that are ac- 
cumulating to the credit of the United States 
in return for our sale to Poland of surplus 
farm products. 

The remainder of the money is being 
raised from private contributors in this 
country by the American Research Hospital 
for Children Committee. 

The presence of more than 100 Members 
of Congress among the hundreds of diners 
at the swank affair at the Mayflower Hotel 
attested to ZaBLOcKr’s popularity among both 
Republicans and Democrats. It was a re- 
markable bipartisan show of affection and 
respect. It also demonstrated why he was 
able to get his amendment through Con- 
gress. They let it go through “as a favor 
to Clem.” 

Speaker Raysurn, Democrat, of Texas, told 
the diners that he was happy “to be here to 
pay tribute to a great young American who 
has established a reputation of rare intelli- 
gence and boundless patriotism.” 

| “HEADFUL OF COMMONSENSE” 

RAyYBURN, certainly one of the most pow- 
erful men in this Capital, called ZaBLocxr “a 
man with a headful of commonsense.” 
Turning to the Cengressman from Milwau- 
kee’s south side, Raysurn concluded: 

“I'm glad, Crem, that. you're being hon- 
ored, and that’s why I’m here.” 

In the same vein, the House Democratic 


that is noble and sincere. 


Americans I have ever served with. 

“CLEM ZABLOCKI is one of the finest legis- 
lators I have ever known,” McCormack went 
on. He praised him for idealism and said he 
was humble but distinguished. 

Senator Morton, of Kentucky, am 
of the Republican National 
@ message ae Dak nee he Manet aoa 


: The principal speaker of the evening was 
Maj. Gen. Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, adju- 
tant general of Pennsylvania and former Am-~- 
bassador to 


any opposition back home this 
“We certainly have the varsity out for you 
tonight,” Froop told ZABLOcK1. 


insisted 

that the credit for proposing the project in 

the first place should go to W. O. Biernacki- 
Poray, architect, of Montclair, N.J. 

Biernacki-Poray also was to have been 


Serliete Pulaski, Revolutionary War herc. 
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Employment Future for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the gradual increase in flexible 
retirement policies during the next 
decade will be encouraged by legislation 
adopted at this session of the Congress. 
The background of this problem is dis- 
cussed in an article by Seymour L. Wolf- 
bein, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. This is the fourth in a series of 
articles prepared for Ray Henry, which 
appeared in more than a hundred news- 
papers throughout the country earlier 





Secretary of Labor) 


About 50 percent of the new workers will 
be people under 25 and about 40 percent 
will be 45 and older. ‘Fhe remaining 10 
percent will be between 25 and 34 years of 
age. There actually will be a decline in the 
number of workers between 35 and 44. 

Because nearly all the new workers will be 
at the younger and older ends of the age 
interest in these groups has in- 


And a good part of this interest is focused 
will happen in the 1960’s to people 
of age and over, those who have 
what is often called the conven- 


Back in 1900, two out of every three men 
65 or older were still working. 
Now, with the transformation of our coun- 


As a result, we expect the percent of these 
men in the labor force to decline further— 
to a little over 30 percent. Because of this 
continued decline, the actual number of men 
workers 65 and over will show only a very 
small increase, despite a big rise in the num- 
ber of men in this age group. 

2. The employment outlook for women 
65 or over is quite different. The percentage 
of older women workers has been edging up 
slowly in recent years until we now find that 
1 out of every 10 women 65 or older works. 
We expect this proportion to go up. 

By 1970 something like one out of every 
eight older women will be in the labor force. 

Back in 1950 there were about half a mil- 
lion women workers 65 and over. The figure 
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is now about 1 million. By 1970, it will be 
closer to a million and a half. 

3. For older people who remain in the 
labor force, employment opportunities ought 
to be very good, especially if we continue to 
enjoy relatively high levels of economic ac- 
tivity. 

There are at least three reasons for this 
favorable outlook: 

In the first place, the shortage of workers 
between 25 and 44 to which we have already 
referred will accentuate the need for more 
mature personnel for responsible positions 
in business, industry, government, teaching, 
etc. 


continuation of the relatively greater growth 
during the 1960’s in the professional, man- 
agerial, clerical, and related fields—exactly 
the occupations in which the older worker 


For example: Almost two out of every five 
women 65 and older who now work are en- 
gaged in these white-collar job fields; this 
ratio is almost exactly the same for men 
workers in these age groups. 

Thirdly, we expect a continued increase 
in the amount of part-time work available. 
This, of course, is important to the older 
man and woman who may not be able to 
work full time. 

Our estimates show that part-time em- 
ployment will increase by more than 30 per- 
cent during the decade of the 1960's, as 
against a less than 20-percent increase in 
the labor force as a whole. 

4. The favorable trends mentioned above 
will not come about automatically. 

They depend on. the growing realization 
that discrimination on account of age does 
not pay off, especially in view of the almost 
unique kind of manpower distribution we are 
going to have during the 1960’s. 

5. Another important consideration in 
looking at the 1960's is whether there will 
be a change in the age at which workers will 
be expected to retire; whether retirement will 
continue to be compulsory at a given age— 
such as 65—or will become flexible depending 
on the individual worker involved. 

This is basically a matter or resolution be- 
tween labor and management. 

However, we expect a gradual increase in 
flexible retirement during the 1960's for at 
least two reasons: The growing understand- 
ing that ability to continue to perform is 
not a worker’s age alone and that there is an 
enormous variation among individuals in 
this respect; the need for able older workers 
in view of the expected shortage in some of 
the younger age groups. 





The Late Honorable Russell Mack 
SPEECH 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the sudden death of Russe. 
Mack has been a great shock to all of 
us; but it was especially distressing to 
the members of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, on which he served as an out- 
standing leader for many years: We 
were fellow members of this committee 
from the beginning of my service in the 
Congress, and we had many pleasant 
hours together on inspection trips and 
committee hearings in all parts of th 
United States. 





Second, all of. the evidence points to a 
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RvSSELL Mack was a devoted legisla. 
tor: who made a major contribution to 
all the important legislation that came 
before our committee. We often had 
sharp differences about some of the pro- 
posals, but we were able to differ with- 
out rancor. It will be difficult indeed 
to replace him. 

Mrs. Smith and I extend our deepest 
sympathy to Mrs. Mack. 





Boy Scout Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Boy Scouts of America 
have just observed their 50th birthday, 
and it has been a half century of proud 
achievement and expansion into a world- 
wide youth movement. 

We in New Jersey are proud to have 
the national headquarters in New Bruns- 
wick, which serves 3,700,000 boy members 
and 1,340,000 adult leaders. The bene- 
fits of scouting as a force against ju- 
venile delinquency are well known, 
However, no less an accomplishment is 





the encouragement of self reliance, of a 


love for the outdoors and a respect for 
natural resources. 

Dr. E. DeAlton Partridge, president of 
the Montclair State College, and an ac- 
tive staff director in the Boy Scouts of 
America, has written a most interesting 
and informative story about the Scouts. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this article, which appeared in the 
Sunday Newark News on February 7, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Furry Canpies Decorate ScouTING’s ANNI- 
VERSARY CAKE ; 
(By E. De Alton Partridge) 

Fifty years ago tomorrow, on February 8, 
1910, the Boy Scouts of America was incor- 
porated in the District of Columbia. Today 
there are 3,700,000 boys in more than 130,000 
Scout groups in the United States. More 
than 31 million persons have belonged to 
this movement in America as leaders or 
members since 1910. 

Probably no youth movement in history 
has had the universal appeal of the Boy 
Scouts. It started humbly, almost acci- 
dentally, and spread like a prairie fire from 
one country to another until it circled the 
earth. Except in totalitarian countries, it 
has practically universal approval of all re- 
ligious, racial, political and economic seg- 
ments of society. 

What is the secret of this amazing move- 
ment? Why did it develop so rapidly, spread 
so fast, and why has it kept its almost uni- 
versal appeal for men and boys in 70 coun- 
tries throughout the world? 

The answers to these questions are not 
easy to establish. Certainly for any move- 
ment to meet with such continuing success 
it must have been spawned in a favorable 
climate. It must have had the elements 
of a rewarding and practical program and it 
must have had unusual leadership. Only 
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a combination of these factors could have 
resulted in the explosive growth since 1910. 

-At the beginning of the 20th century 
when the early designs of the Scout move- 
ment were taking shape America was a 
country ripe for the launching of an attrac- 
tive program for boys. Growing industrial- 
ization was eating at the natural resources 
and changing the character of communities, 
large and small. 

More and more youths were living in 
cities or villages with an increasing amount 
of leisure time on their hands. There was 
no organized recreation program and many 
of the traditional forms of recreation were 
becoming more difficult to practice. The “ole 
swimmin’ hole” which at one time was avail- 
able to almost every community was often 
the victim of suburban expansion or stream 
pollution. Parks and playfields were yet to 
come in any great number. 

In those days amusement and recreation 
had to come from one’s own wits. The mo- 
tion picture theater was not yet a common 
com-nunity facility. The only means of 
transportation available to the average 
youngster were his legs, a bicycle or for some 
a horse. Excursions to distant places were, 
therefore, difficult and time-consuming. 

Fifty years ago the schools had a limited 
curriculum dominated by the three R’s, 
There were no gymnasiums and few public 
libraries. Schools did not often offer op- 
portunities to play in the band or orchestra 
or sing in a glee club. Basketball, while in- 
vented in 1892, was still not a commonly 
played sport. Practically no church had a 
recreation hall. 

While today the long family vacation to- 
gether is a common thing, in the early days 
of this century it was unheard of except for 
the well-to-do. Even for those who could 
afford it, going away for a few weeks of fun 
in the country was a major undertaking 
which required days and days of planning 
and arrangement. 

In a society like this, active, eager, ener- 
getic boys were more than ready for some 
program which would capture their imag- 
ination. And there were other forces at 
work too. The pioneer tradition was fresh 
in the land. Men and women were still alive 
who had trekked across the plains in cov- 
ered wagons. The U.S. Army was still en- 
gaged in putting down Indian uprisings in 
some parts of the West. Some vast areas 
still awaited human settlement. 

The natural resources of North America, 
which had seemed almost unlimited, were 
bleeding from many wounds. Wildlife was 
being pushed farther and farther from the 
settled areas. Forests had been stripped 
and streams muddied by ruthless cutting 
of timber. Men in high places were crying 
out against the waste and exploitation. 

Early in the first decade of the century 
there was in the White House a President 
who personified the rugged outdoor life. 
Theodore Roosevelt had become a national 
hero as a result of the exploits of his Rough 
Riders in the Spanish-American War. He 
had lived outdoors in the West and learned 
to love it. 

There was.a growing agitation to preserve 
our natural resources. Joining in the cam- 
paign were men of influence like Gifford 
Pinchot. The Nation was ready for a pro- 
gram that would have as one of its objec- 
tives the training of boys in conservation 
practices, 

It. is evident that not only in America, 
but in other parts of the world as well, 
there was the proper climate to encourage 
the growth of a boys’ movement headed 
toward the open spaces. Indeed, before the 
appearance of the Boy Scout program as 
outlined by Lt. Gen. Robert S. S, Baden- 
Powell, of the British Army, there were other 
active programs flourishing in various coun- 
tries not unlike the scout idea. 

In America, for example, two artist-writers 


' Were producing books about the out of 
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doors and both had ideas of organizations 
for boys. Ernest Thompson Seton had ach- 
leved wide popularity just after the turn 
of the century with his books. The “Two 
Little Savages” and “Rolfe in the Woods” 
were widely read by boys. He had also out- 
lined an organization which he called “The 
Tribe of Woodcraft Indians.” As early as 
1901 he wrote ea handbook for this organiza- 
tion which he titled “The Birchbark Roll.” 

The other artist-writer was Daniel Carter 
Beard, a truly romantic figure who was 
recognized as an outdoorsman by men and 
boys alike shortly after 1900. Dan Beard, 
as he was affectionately known, was an 
artist of great distinction, friend of Mark 
Twain and popular writer. In 1905 he or- 
ganized the Society of the Sons of Daniel 
Boone, and wrote a handbook which he 
called “The Boy Pioneers.” He also out- 
lined local organizations of boys with of- 
ficers named after great American scouts. 

Camping and hiking, both of which are 
an important part of the Scout program, 
were growing in popularity before 1910. The 
YMCA had an active boys’ division by this 
time and was operating no fewer than 400 
summer camps which reached a total of 
15,000 youngsters. The first of these, Camp 
Dudley, was organized in 1884. 

In Europe, too, there were interesting de- 
velopments that antedated the Boy Scout 
movement. The Boys’ Brigade, for example, 
was said to have had 54,000 members in 
1905 and during that year Baden-Powell 
reviewed 17,000 of them in Glasgow, Scot- 
land. Later, the leader of this movement 
strongly endorsed Scouting. 

The Boy Scout program as conceived by 
Baden-Powell grew out of a plan he de- 
veloped to train young men in the British 
colonial forces. As a commander in these 
forces he recognized early the need for in- 
struction in some of the fundamental and 
even primitive methods of survival away 
from the base of operations. The young 
men who came into the army from the 
towns and cities of England were woefully 
lacking in self-reliance and skills of wood- 
craft. 

Drawing upon a variety of sources, Baden- 
Powell set up a series of skills, graduated in 
difficulty and designed to make of the indi- 
vidual a first-class scout * * * or one who 
could go out on his own and secure informa- 
tion, As candidates passed these tests they 
were given insignia to indicate the degree 
of skill they had acquired. 

So successful was this plan that Baden- 
Powell prepared a manuscript, “Aids to 
Scouting,” which was designed for use with 
the armed forces. The proofs of this book 
were corrected in 1899 during the siege of 
Mafeking in the Boer War. During this siege 
boys were organized as runners and trained 
in some of the skills outlined for army 
scouts. The success of this training among 
boys must have made an impression upon 
their organizer. 

The successful resistance to the Mafeking 
siege made an international hero out of 
Baden-Powell, and this had a great deal to 
do with the later success of the scout move- 
ment. When he returned to England he 
found, much to his , that “Aids to 
Scouting” was being widely used as a hand- 
book by groups of boys, with or without 
adult leadership. 

In view of this, he was urged to prepare 
a book for boys and to outline a program 
for them. Drawing freely upon a variety of 
sources, including Ernest Thompson Seton 
and Dan Beard, he wrote “Scouting for Boys” 
but did not publish it until he had formed 
an experimental troop and camped with 
them at Brownsea Island in August 1907. 

The desire to be self-sufficient is almost 
universal, and the scout program was de- 
signed to encourage this desire with a gradu- 
ated series of steps leading toward it. Add 
to this an attractive uniform with insignia 
to advertise the level of proficiency and you 
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have a combination that is hard to beat. In 


Outdoor Education Association. 
courses are offered during the summer for 


their own teachers during school time. The 
demand ts so great that only a small number 
of the requests for the facilities 
granted. 

In addition to 
school groups the camp facilities 
9 months of the year by the 


sociology and similar subjects. - 

The climate is just as favorable today 
as it was in 1910 for organized programs 
that take youth into the woods and away 
from the artificialities of city life. 


antisocial activities there is even more need 
today for the Baden-Powell idea which grew 
into the greatest youth movement of all 
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desk, was waiting. 
“Bad day, so let’s hurry,” the doctor said. 
his sample case, the visitor 
plunked several small vials into the desk. 
“It’s our new one—Supercetin,” the young 
man said. “Knocks hell out of staph.” 
“Any contraindications?” 
“None as yet.” 


antibiotic, its chemical structure and its 
possible undesirable side effects. The entire 
visit took about 10 minutes. Average cost 
to the drug industry for such a visit: $12. 

All over the land this scene is enacted 
daily in doctors’ offices. About 20,000 detail 
men are employed by the U.S. pharmaceu- 
tical industry to brief the medical profession 
on its products. The average physician sees 
about five detail men each week. (Note: 
Some doctors, however, refuse to talk to any.) 

Although the pharmaceutical industry 
will spend about $190 million this year on 
research to find new and better medications, 
it will put out between $250 and $300 million 
to keep the physician informed about exist- 
ing drug products. Almost half of this 
amount will go to finance detail men. 

This is a report to you on the drug imdus- 
try’s private advertising campaign—the 
biggest medicine show on earth. Despite 
the size of the campaign, its audience is 
limited. The multimillion dollar prescrip- 
tion-drug pitch is restricted to your 
physician. 

Most doctors believe this intense promo- 
tional campaign is one of the major factors 
that make drugs costly to their patients. 

The drug industry, however, contends that 
mass production of medicines would not be 
possible without heavy advertising. Drug 
costs to the patient would be enormous were 
it not for mass production, industry spokes- 
men say. 

The typical detail man does not have a 
medical degree. He does have a college de- 
gree and a good background in scientific 
subjects. And, insist the detail men, “we 
are not salesmen.” 

“A drug salesmen,” detail men explain, 
“4s the man who represents ‘bathtub’ or ‘me 

A “bathtub” house is a pharmaceutical 
firm that doesn’t do medical research. 

“These firms buy the prescription prod- 
uct from another outfit and put their own 
label on it,” says a detail man. “Sometimes 
the product is inferior.” 

A detail man explains: 

“For instance, say we have & pep pill called 
Antisnooze. Our plant comes up with a sub- 


promptly labels it 
pushes it in direct sales to the physician.” 
Even though detail men are costly to the 


source of product information. About half 


the doctors say they got the information 
which led to their prescribing their last new 
drug from the detail men. 

When detail men aren’t knocking at doc- 
tors’ doors, the Nation’s physicians are hear- 
ing constantly from the drug industry 
through the pages of medical journals. The 
drug manufacturers are the journals’ main 
advertisers. The industry also rains a con- 
stant shower of direct-mail advertising onto 
the doctor’s desk. 

The AMA survey reveals that doctors have 
mixed emotions about the drug companies. 
Some findings: 

More than two-thirds of all doctors think 
that pharmaceutical advertising increases 
drug prices. 

Nearly a third of the doctors think that 


50 percent or more of the money spent on. 


pharmaceutical advertising is wasted. 

One-fourth of the doctors think that the 
drug manufacturers make too much profit. 
(Yet half cannot even guess what percent of 
profit on sales the industry makes.) 

Half the doctors think that the com- 
panies are overly competitive in their mar- 
keting and tion. 

Only one-fourth of the doctors think the 
drug industry is more interested in helping 
the physician than in making money. 

On the other hand, doctors almost unani- 
mously think that drug company promotion 
and advertising make an important contri- 
bution to the postgraduate education of 
physicians. 

“The price of medical journals would be 
prohibitive if they had to be published 
without advertising revenue,” one Long 
Beach physician comments. 

One of the biggest critics of the phar- 
maceutical industry is Dr. Louis Lasagna, 
head of clinical pharmacology at Johns Hop- 
kins University. He says that some drug- 
industry advertising is downright sleazy. 

Some of his objections: 

“Badly scissored quotes.” Too often, he 
says, drug advertisers cite only those parts 
of medical manuscripts that laud a product, 
deleting the less favorable comments. 

“Pharmaceutical numbers racket.” Phy- 
sicians are told, for example, that a new 
compound is more potent than an older drug 
because only 10 milligram dosages are’ re- 
quired compared to 100 milligrams for the 
old. What is usually meant, he says, is that 
both drugs do the same job at the respective 
dosages. Watch those numbers, he warns 
his colleagues. 

“Reprint articles.” Drug houses circulate 
thousands of reprints of medical journal 
articles, and this practice is putting the doc- 
tor-author on the spot. 
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-Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is one of the Ben Zinser articles 
in the Long Beach Independent Press- 
Telegram on extravagant promotion by 
the drug industry resulting in higher 
prices to consumers which was referred 
to in my remarks on the floor today 
under the above title: 

Aut Apps TO PromoTION CosTts—SAmME Drve, 
ONLY THE Name Is DIFFERENT 
(By Ben Zinser) 

In a recent medical journal the first ad- 

vertisement in the magazine regales the 
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physician-reader about the advantages of a 
diuretic drug called Esidrix. 

On the very next page appears an ad 
praising another diuretic called Oretic. 

The coincidence: Each is the same drug, 

Esidrix is the Ciba Co.’s trade name for 
the drug hydrochlorothiazide. Oretic is Ab- 
bott Laboratories’ trademark for hydro- 
chlorohiazide. Chemically both drugs are 
the same. Furthermore, Merck Sharp & 
Dohme sells the same preparation under the 
name Hydrodiuril. 

Another example in the same issue of the 
journal: One ad tells of Decadron, marketed 
by Merck Sharp & Dohme. Another promotes 
Gammacorten, sold by Ciba. Yet both are 
the same drug—an anti-inflammation hor- 
mone known as dexamethasone. 

Still another example: The tranquilizer 
Miltown and the tranquilizer Equanil, often 
advertised in the same issue of a. medical 
journal, are one ana the same: mepreba- 
mate. But Wallace Laboratories sells Mil- 
town; the Wyeth Co., Equanil. 

And so it goes. The antibiotic tetracycline, 
for instance, is marketed by different firms 
under the trade names of Achromycin 
(Lederle), Pammycin (Upjohn), Polycycline 
feet” Steclin (Squibb), and Tetracyn 


What with hundreds of drugs offered for 
prescription, you can readily see the adver- 
tising bill involved. Some 5,000 medical 
journals appear annually in the United 
States, and most have columns that make a 
promotional pitch to the doctor-reader. 

The confusing thing is that one firm usu- 


_ has a patent on any one of the new 


gs. 

One company will patent Superdrug and 
immediately license another drug company 
to market the same compound under an- 
other name, say Duperdrug. 

So here are two firms spending money— 
and freely—to get the doctor’s attention, 
One ad says, “Prescribe Superdrug.” The 
other insists, “Designate Duperdrug.” 

The question: Who pays in the long run? 

Furthermore, another cost that is un- 
doubtedly passed on to the consumer is that 
prompted by the mere existence of the same 
drug under different trade names. The re- 
tail druggist must stock all of them. Under 
penalty of law he cannot make a substitu- 
tion. If the doctor prescribes Aristocort, 
the druggist cannot substitute Kenacort— 
even though both are the synthetic hormone, 
triamcinolone. Both must be kept on the 
shelves. 


Advertising is a necessity, the drug in- 
dustry insists. A recent survey shows that 
although 37 percent of doctors first learn 
of new drugs through drug company detail 
men, most doctors are persuaded to try new 
drugs by journal advertisements or articles. 

The survey discloses that few doctors are 
influenced by the detail man in their con- 
tinued use of a drug. But nearly 40 percent 
say journal advertising is an important fac- 
tor in deciding to keep using a certain prep- 
aration. 

There are now almost two dozen advertis- 
ing agencies that specialize in promotion of 
ethical (prescription only) drugs. 
have staffs ranging from 50 to 250 persons, 
including several physicians, as consultants. 

Launching a new drug can be extremely 
expensive. When the antibiotic Aureo- 
mycin was introduced, its manufacturer 
mailed out $2 million worth of samples to 
more than 140,000 physicians, according to 
one drug-industry biographer. Research 
and development of Terramycin cost about 
$4 million, but the first 2 years Terramycin 
was on the market, the manufacturer re- 
portedly spent $744 million in advertising 
and promotion. 

Many drug firms resort to “gimmick” ad- 
vertising. One drug house sent red 
balls to doctors, Reason: It had a large red 
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cold pill on the market. The golf ball is 
supposed to remind the doctor of the pill. 


Another has mailed out mounted butter-— 


flies, comparing them to an antibiotic and 
saying both are unique in nature, 

Pharmaceutical houses have swamped doc- 
tors with fountain pens, desk calendars, 
desk decorations (example: miniature skele- 
tons), and even pencils attached to tiny bed- 
side urinals. 

But even the “gimmicks” can be too “gim- 
micky,” the industry admits. Thomas M. 
Rauch, vice president of the marketing di- 
vision of Smith Kline & French Laboratories, 
recently told Los Angeles County physicians 
in their association magazine how S.K. & FP. 
spiked one promotion idea. 

“Someone had a wonderful idea for a 
mailing on Cytomel, which is our synthetic, 
thyroid-like product,” he said. “The mail- 
ing was to be on Cytomel’s use in infertil- 
ity, and our people came up with the bright 
idea of the sample being enclosed in a fac- 
simile egg. 

“There is no doubt in my mind this would 
have been an attention-getter which would 
have increased Cytomel’s sales significantly. 
But in the opinion of our advertising people 
and others—and I certainly agree with 
them—this mailing, on the basis of good 
taste, was too tricky, too smart, too undig- 
nified. 

“It was never sent out.” 
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Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing is one of the Ben Zinser articles 
in the Long Beach Independent Press- 
Telegram on extravagant promotion by 
the drug industry resulting in higher 
prices to consumers which was referred 
to in my remarks on the floor today un- 
der the above title: 

Druc Aps PLacuvge Docrors—Sam HIKING 

Propuct Costs 
(By Ben Zinser) 

The average doctor in the United States 
receives more than 50 pieces of advertising 
mail each week from pharmaceutical com- 
panies. 

That figure—“more than 50”—1is the find- 
ing of a survey conducted by Ben Gaffin & 
Associates, Inc., of Chicago, for the American 
Medical Association, 

Purpose of mailing: To attempt to get 
your doctor to write a certain trade name on 
his prescription blank when it comes time to 
order medication for his patient. 

Estimated cost per mailing to each physi- 
cian: 10 cents, 

It all adds up when you remember that 
the manufacturers of ethical (prescription) 
drugs aim their promotion at more than 
100,000 physicians. 

The AMA survey infers that much of this 
type of advertising is money down the drain, 

Reports the survey: 

“Nearly two-thirds of all doctors say that 
half of this direct mail is for types of prod- 
ucts that are as unrelated to their practice 
as eyewash is ,” the practice of an ortho- 
Pedic surgeon.” 

Only 15 percent ot the Nation’s doctors 
read all of their advertising mail. Another 
15 percent refuse to look at any of it. 
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One Long Beach physician became so en- 
raged at the glut of mail that he wrote 
each major drug manufacturer asking to be 
taken off its mailing list. 

Some of the direct mail, however, is help- 
ful. Especially popular are Ciba’s “Medical 
News” and Upjohn’s “Scope Weekly.” ‘These 
are medical newspapers offering more up-to~- 
date information than most medical jour- 
nals; the journals have a time lag of weeks 
to months between acceptance of articles and 
publication. 

Among other high-class publications 
mailed to doctors are “What’s New?” (Ab- 
bott Laboratories), “Pictoclinic” (Ames 
Co.), “Review of Nutrition” (Borden Co.), 
“Rheumatology Reviews” (Geigy), “Image” 
(Hoffman-LaRoche), “Physician's Bulletin” 
(Lilly), “Diuretic Review” (Lakeside), “Sem- 
inar Reports” (Merck Sharp & Dohme), 
“Therapeutic Notes” (Parke, Davis), “Spec- 
trum” (Pfizer), “Science Bulletin” (Scher- 
ing), “World-Wide Abstracts” (Warner-Chil- 
cott). 

Despite the objections by many doctors to 
advertising mail, the drug industry believes 
that such advertising helps sales. 

“We measure physician reaction in 
dollars and cents,” says Thomas M. Rauch, 
vice president of the marketing division of 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories. “For 
15 years we have tested different types of 
campaigns to evaluate their effectiveness.” 

“For example,” he says, “on one of our 
products we sent out four sample mailings 
in a year. Then we wondered what would 
happen if we doubled the number of mail- 
ings. Would this merely increase our ad- 
vertising expenditures and have no effect on 
use? Or would the additional sample mail- 
ings transmit enough information to the 
physician to increase his prescribing of our 
product?” 

Rauch’s finding: 

“We tried it and found we had a net 
increase in sales of 40 percent by the end of 
the fourth year.” 

The firm experimented further. Next it 
doubled the number of sample mailings. 
Finding: 16 samples produced no increased 
use over the 8-sample results. 

Promotion of prescription drugs isn’t 
limited only to company detail men, journal 
advertising and direct mail p 

Some pharmaceutical firms give luncheons 
and cocnéiail parties at medical conventions. 
They set up elaborate display booths at the 
conventions. They pay a doctor’s expenses 
to tour their plant. They purchase prizes 
for doctors’ golf tournaments. 

All these events seem to be free. But are 
they? 

Dr. William B. Bean, of the University 
of Iowa Medical School, recently commented 
in the AMA Archives of Internal Medicine: 

“These cocktail parties and lavish dinners 
are supported by increasing the cost our 
patients pay for drugs.” 

Some doctors think another unnecessary 
expense is that resulting from too many 
drugs—literally—on the market. 

“A company will bring out a drug called 
Bigshow,” one doctor complains, “and be- 
fore. you're detailed on it theyll alter a 
chemical bond in the and start pro- 
moting its chemical relative under a new 
trade name, like Reallybigshow. The whole 
thing is ridiculo 


Meanwhile, the drug industry points to 
the scientific closed-circuit television pro- 
grams it sponsors, to the technical motion 
pictures it produces. These services have 
a@ definite educational value for the physi- 
cian, the industry argues. 

And what about the free drug samples 
it distributes? What about the research it 
sponsors? What, in short, would the doctors 
do without the drug houses? 

But it’s still the patient who takes the 
pill—and what a bitter one it is, what with 


the drug ind 


ustry spending much more on 
advertising than it does on medical research, 


other U.S, Public Health Service agency 
such as this might be the solution. The 
agency could regulate-—to a degree—the 
manufacture of prescription drugs. For one 
thing, it could eliminate the multiplicity of 
drugs that now exists—a m’ ty that 
is proving costly to the patient. 

There is no reason why regulation could 
not be achieved without endangering the 
profit potential of the: individual drug 
manufacturer. 

Other possible improvements: The cor- 
porate tax bite of drug company income 
could be reduced so the companies would 

not have to advertise at full tilt. 

The consumer should be relieved of pay- 
ing tax on “necessity” 

It’s bad enough to have to take a pill. If 
only the pill could be sweetened somewhat. 





Twentieth Anniversary of the Franklin 
Square Bulletin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_OF 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


In February 1940, when Jim O'Neill was 
15 years old, he told his dad that Franklin 
Square, N.Y., was 
paper of its own. J. O'Neill, who had 
given over 20 years of work to 
of Franklin Square, 
provision that the merchants 
munity must be consulted. A 
the town followed and the decision to found 


newspaperman, ving f 


each week a column dealing with the newly 
published books available at the local pub- 
lic library. 

The Franklin Square Bulletin has held to 
its early decision never to print a word of 
sensational news or anything that might 
hurt or offend any person. It has remained 
independent in its views, although it sup- 
ports the policies of the county and town 
administrations, in the operation of the 
largest and fastest growing communities in 
the Nation. 

Last week’s edition marked the start of 
the 2ist year of publication. When it 
reached the newsstands a flood of congratu- 

-latory messages was received by Mr. O'Neill. 
They came from the many friends the 
Franklin Square Bulletin has made over 
these 20 years and I know the sender of each 
message feels as I do, that here is a fine 
little newspaper representing honesty and 
decency. Se a aeaanee proud of the 
O’Neills, and proud of Franklin Square, 
whose history has been recorded in the pages 
of the Bulletin. My congratulations to those 
who made this paper a reality and to the 
many people who have supported it. 
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What Loyalty Day Means to Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
_by Hon. James A. Farley which ap- 
“peared in the March issue of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars magazine. 

Wuat LOYALTY Day MEANS TO ME 
; (By James A. Farley) 

(Evrror’s Notre.—Jim Farley, because of 
his integrity, ability, and abiding respect for 
American principles. 
the ideal public official. Born in Grassy 
Point, N.Y., in 1888, he began his political 
career at the grassroots bottom as town 
clerk. He is remembered politically for the 
decade, 1930-40, when he served as Post- 
master General of the United States and, 
concurrently, as chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee (1932-40). Since 1940 
he has been chairman of the board of the 
vast Coca Cola Export Corp.) 

After more than 175 years as a nation, the 
newness and shine of this continent are still 
on it. But nowhere in the world is there a 
deeper feeling of one-with-country than in 
these United States of America. 

What is it that makes 180 million people 
stand as a unit in loyal—and sometimes 
tear stained—salute? Not just the knowl- 
edge that giants like Washington, Lincoln, 
and Jefferson have been the ancestors of our 
traditions—heroes who make you eager to 
be counted as a descendant, if not by blood 
at least by brotherhood and purpose. Not 
just the memory that several frightful wars 
and countless brave men have blended us 
together with the soil of our country. Not 
just the thought that famine and drought 
are minimal, that forests are filled, that no- 
where in this wide country of ours must 
one man starve because another man cannot 
give him bread. Not just because the soil 
has been kind even when the elements have 
been mighty or terrible. It’s because of all 
these things, and more, that our people are 
bound together in timeless loyalty. 

Loyalty is not some special wonder that 
is added to a man. It is part of a man—if 
he is a man. Loyalty is no passive thing. 
It is day-by-day living, in brotherhood and 
industry, so that the country of our birth, 
the friends of our choice, the progeny of 
our blood may live in simple freedom. 

America is a melting pot of many colors, 
many sizes, many shapes, many beliefs, but 
it is hard to find here an honorable man 
who is not one with his flag, however quiet- 
ly. 

It is seldom that we are asked to rise and 
be counted, but sometimes a declaration of 
feeling impresses even the declarer with his 
own message. That’s why expressing what 
Loyalty Day means is a privilege, and one 
more opportunity for me in this land of 
endless chances. 

To this country that has given me much, 
I can return many tangible things—but 
nothing that will count more than the loy- 
alty I feel and, I hope, show. The forces 
that oppose us are loud and persistent. A 
low whisper or mental oie ag is no an- 
swer to the relentless crusade of commu- 
nism. We must actively support every proj- 
ect that brings us nearer to security of free- 
dom in our time. 

The men who are the stewards of govern- 
ment at every level must know they have 


, has been described as. 
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the cushion and support of citizens to ac- 
complish their objectives for the citizens. 
They must know that we feel what they 
feel in their desire to keep this: country 
free—and its people secure. 


You can’t feel loyalty until you know. 


what you are loyal to—so it would seem to 
be a particular duty of every American to 
know what is happening around him, to 
Participate at the local level in school, civic, 
and church programs, to voice his favor or 
dissent before things go beyond control to 
produce @ generation of errors. And, out of 
this participation, grows a particular kind 
of loyalty that welds together—not only men 
to their country—but men to men in a true 
brotherhood that defies division. 





Missile Age Demands on America’s 
Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr: Speaker, on 
March 15, 1960, Mr. Tom Killefer, execu- 
tive director of the Committee of Ameri- 
can Steamship Lines, delivered a speech 
which I think should be read by every 
Member of Congress. In his speech Mr. 
Killefer outlines several courses of ac- 
tion which could be taken by Govern- 
ment and industry to increase Ameri- 
can exports and shipments on American- 
flag vessels. 

These proposals have been very well 
received and extensively quoted in much 
of the maritime press. 

The speech follows: 

MissILE AGE DEMANDS ON AMERICA’S 
MERCHANT MARINE 
(By Tom Killefer, executive director, Com- 
mittee of American Steamship Lines, be- 
fore the Foreign Trade Bureau, Chamber 





of Commerce, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, March | 


15, 1960) 

Tonight I should like you to consider for 
@& moment two new rapidly developing prob- 
lems im this foreign trade area, problems 
caused by the demands placed on us by. the 
missile age. And then I should like to sug- 
gest at least the beginnings of a solution 
for them. 

The first of these is the challenge of the 
new Soviet merchant marine, designed, as 
Premier Khrushchev put it, to “bury us” 
economically. 

The second is the increasing tendency of 
American exports and imports to move in 
foreign ships, rather than by our own mer- 
chant fleet. 

These problems are both economic and 
political. They are tied in with the whole 
bundle of our national policies; Buy Ameri- 
can, foreign trade, aid to underdeveloped 
countries, and so on. We either face up to 
their challenge or we will end up a second- 
class power. And when you are competing 
with the Soviets, second is not good enough 
—this is no Winter Olympics—it is our 
struggle for survival. 

The Russian leaders recognize that the 
Achilles heel of the West lies in the sea. 
They evaluate power problems of the next 
decade and realize, with greater clarity per- 
haps than our own Government has done 
to date, that the sea is the key to world 
power in the nuclear age, as it was in the 
day of Nelson. 
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According to the latest edition of “Jane's 
Fighting Ships,” Russia is fashioning a com- 
‘bined merchant marine—Navy, capable of 
denying the United States and Great Britain 
control of the seas. “In particular,’’ writes 
Editor Raymond Blackman, “the Soviet 
Union's 500 submarines represent a formi- 
dable threat to the allied control of the seas, 
and they could wreak havoc on the 25 mil- 
lion tons of American and 20 million tons 
of British shipping.” 

Already, as a seapower, the Soviet Union 
is second only to the United States, now 


having replaced Great Britain, our tradi-- 


tional guardian of the seas. 

But, Russia’s military might may not be 
the real threat. Maybe we can’t see the sea 
for the seaweed. My point is that it is on 
the economic front where the war for sur- 
vival rages—and right now. A recent mer- 
chant marine study headed by Adm. Arthur 
W. Radford, former Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, concludes that “the most serious 
threat during the next 15 years is expected 
to be the political-economic war in which 


the military services are not directly in- 


volved.” The report goes on to urge that we 
have a strong U.S. controlled merchant ma- 
rine “as a means of exerting positive eco- 
nomic pressure against the Sino-Soviet 
bloc.” 

Here are some reasons why: 

The Soviet merchant marine has shown 
steady and impressive growth in recent 
months. It now amounts to about 800 mer- 
chant ships. By the end of this year, 1960, 
the combined Communist bloc fleets will 
probably totai over 6 million deadweight 
tons, of which over 4 million tons will be 
under the Soviet flag; another million tons 
under satellite flags, mostly Polish, and the 
rest under the flag of Communist China. If 
the experts are right, the Communist bloc 
merchant fleet will more than triple in size 
in the next decade or so. 

The numbers of Soviet ships trading with 
Central and South America, Seutheast Asia, 
north Africa and the Middle East are in- 
creasing. The Russians have delivered mer-. 
chant ships to underdeveloped areas and por- 
vided the crews to man them. Their Mer- 
chant Marine Minister Viktor Bakaev said 
a few weeks ago that Red-flag merchant ves- 
sels in 1958 had hauled cargo to more than 
60 countries, touching as many as 500 foreign 
ports. 

The U.S.S.R. has already entered into 36 
trade agreements, the most recent a vast 
trade pact with Prime Minister Fidel Castro, 
making the Soviet Union Cuba’s second larg- 
est customer behind the United States. This 
assures Russia of a firm foothold in the criti- 
cal Caribbean area from which it may be able 
to extend its penetration into the rest of 
Latin America. 

The ship-led economic offensive can pro- 
duce circumstances under which the Sino- 
Soviet bloc would seriously disrupt ocean 
commerce in selected areas. By concentrat- 
ing shipping on a few trade routes, the Com- 
munists could haul free world cargo at less 
than compensatory rates and drive out their 
Western competitors. 

How can the United States meet this eco- 
nomic attack? 

We can do it best through a fast, front- 
line American merchant marine. The mem- 
bers of our committee are meeting the chal- 
lenge head on. In the next decade or so 
these companies will replace nearly 300 
World War II built ships, at a cost of $4.6 
billion. Already four new passenger ships 


representing a $100 million investment arein - 


the Caribbean and South American service 
and 41 freighters have been launched or con- 
tracted for under the program. These ships 
are the last word in marine design, in fast 
and efficient cargo handling, in safety and 
navigational aids. New technological ad- 
vances are being incorporated as soon 48 
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feasible. 

The 14 privately-owned lines of our com< 
mittee operate under Government contracts 
obligating them to give regular and frequent 
worldwide service on essential trade routes. 


as They are required to man with American 


crews, buy American supplies, repair and re- 
place their ships in American shipyards. In 
return, the Government agrees to make up 
the difference on certain items of operating 
cost, mainly wages—the differential between 
cost of wages paid to American seamen and 
those paid to crews on ships of our foreign 
competitors. 

This operating subsidy puts us on a parity 
with the foreigner as to these costs, but it 
does not guarantee a profit. It is no substi- 
tute for cargo. American ships, like their 
foreign competitors, must move freight and 
passengers to live, and this brings me to the 
second problem we face. 

Our exporters and importers generally, are 
interested first in buying and selling, and 
only second in the nationality of vessels 
moving their goods. So long as U.S. prod- 
ucts are sold abroad in volume, and the level 
of foreign goods imported into the United 
States remains high, at reasonable freight 
rates and compensatory prices, to the freight 
agent and to the manufacturer, business is 
good. Our businessmen have no compul- 
sion or suggestion or Government pressure 
placed on them to designate vessels of Amer- 
ican registry.. If the foreign buyer or con- 
signee specifies a foreign-flag line to move 
our goods, why shouldn’t the American seller 
comply with the request? And he does. 
And the goods move abroad on foreign ships. 
Similarly, when we buy goods abroad, the 
foreign seller traditionally selected the ocean 
carrier—and traditionally it is a foreign 
carrier, There may even be pressure, direct 
or indirect, brought on the foreign seller 
to designate ships of his own nationality. 
And these ships may be controlled by his 
government, in lesser or greater degree. 

The net result is patent. Whether the 
goods move in the export or in the import 
trade, although American and foreign 
freight rates are generally the same, there 
is a strong tendency for cargoes to move on 
foreign vessels. This is true historically and 
it continues to be true today, to the sub- 
stantial detriment of American lines. 

Operating subsidy does not touch this 
problem. It is no answer to the American 
shipowner that his higher wage costs are 
equated with those of his foreign competi- 
tor. He must have cargoes to survive. 

Somehow this pattern must be broken 
away from our foreign trade. In some way 
the American freight agent must be helped 
to increase his control over the routing of 
traffic and to move an adequate share over 
American-flag lines, or the American mer- 
chant marine will continue to dwindle in 
size and importance on the international 
scene. 

The problem is acute and it is urgent. In 
1958 American-flag ships carried 14 percent 
of our oceanborne foreign commerce, and 
this dropped during 1959 to less than il 
percent. This compares to 28 percent in 1936 
when the Merchant Marine Act, the charter 
of our modern shipping programs, was en- 
acted. 

The objectives of the act were and are to 
develop and maintain a merchant marine 
owned and operated by American citizens, 
with American crews, adequte to carry 4 
substantial portion of our waterborne for- 
eign commerce and to be available for the 
national defense. We should be lifting, at 
minimum, 50 percent of our foreign com- 
merce, a figure consistent with Government 
policy. 

How are we to carry out these objectives 
and policies, in the face of this adverse trend 
in our foreign commerce and the economic 
threat of the Soviet merchant navy? Before 
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_ they become tested and commercially 


suggesting a solution, let me touch on one 
more facet of the same situation. 

The balance-of-payments problem for sev- 
eral months has been preoccupying the 
minds of Americans interested in foreign 
trade. -The President of the United States 
in his recent state of the Union message 
expressed concern over what he terms, “the 
strain on our international balance of pay- 
men 

So much prominence has been given to 
this factor in our foreign trade and defense 
policy that it deserves an appraisal in rela- 
tion to our merchant marine. 

In 1959 American-flag vessels either earned 
or avoided disbursement in foreign exchange 
balances of, roughly, $1 billion. 

Putting it in simple terms, this means that 
if there had been no American merchant 
marine last year, the balance of payments 
deficit would have been about $5 billion, 
instead of $4 billion. This $1 billion amount 
is a significant contribution to our intangible 
national exports, one that can become of in- 
creasing importance and impact over the 
coming years. It could be a real help to us 
in avoiding an acutely unfavorable balance 
of trade that might result in devaluation of 
the dollar. f 

Two beneficial moves we can make, among 
others, to knock out the sizeable deficit in 
our total foreign payments, are to expand 
our exports, and to increase the proportion 
of our export-import traffic moving on Amer- 
ican ships. The more American shippers 
specify that their export and import cargoes 
and passengers go American, the more the 
deficit will be reduced. 

This brings us back to the objectives of 
the Merchant Marine Act. What can be 
done to increase carryings on American-flag 
ships and assure them of a “substantial por- 
tion of our foreign commerce”? 


The solution lies in a section of the law. 


that, curiously enough, has never been acted 
upon by the Maritime Administration. It is 
explicit enough to permit the Maritime Ad- 
ministrator to take key steps to reverse the 
trend of foreign-flag preference and help 
bring more cargoes to American ships. 

Section 212 of the act authorizes and 
directs the Administrator “to study and to 
cooperate with owners in devising means one 
which the importers and of the 
United States can be Induced to give prefer- 
ence to vessels under US. registry.” It also 
directs the Administrator to maintain “liai- 
son with such other boards, commissions, in- 
dependent establishments and departments 
of the U.S. Government, and with such rep- 
resentative trade organizations concerned 
with any movement of commodities in the 
waterborne export and import foreign com- 
merce of the United States, for the purpose 
of securing preference to vessels of US. reg- 
istry in the shipment of such commodities.” 

Here is a crystal-clear mandate to act so 
as to resolve the problems we have outlined 
tonight. Yet this law has never received any 
attention. No action, no study, no liaison 
with Government agencies or trade organi- 
zations. 

Congress elearly foresaw the problem and 
provided. the machinery for its solution. 
Now is the time for the Maritime Adminis- 
trator to carry out the mandate, to set up 
machinery by which exporters and importers 
can be approached and urged to use Ameri- 
can ships in the carriage of their cargoes and 
passengers. It is in the national interest 
that activity be increased in. this area, and 
that the Department of Commerce, the Mari- 
time Administration, and other interested 
Government agencies promptly eae 
the necessary planning and 
be followed up by specific action, apne 
contemplated by Congress. 

A current national theme is “Buy Amer- 
ican.” Let’s have another theme, “Ship 
American” or “Go American.” 
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Once we can pa i upon our citizens the 
importance, the national interest in- 
volved, in naa a ‘their and pas- 
sengers travel by American ship, we will be 
well on our way to what our foreign com- 
petitiors have been achieving all along—the 
carriage of a substantial portion of our own 
foreign commerce in our own ships. 

We must have a modern American-flag 
fleet in peacetime, to maintain reliable ac- 
cess to our foreign markets—and to needed 
sources of raw materials. 

The United States cannot expect foreign 
maritime nations to provide American ship- 
pers, in an economic crisis, with the same 
reilable service they give their own na- 
tionals—particularly if those. nations covet 
the same customers also served by our ship- 
pers. So long as America retains an effective 
fleet of its own it can stave off discrimina- 
tory practices. Without. such a fleet we 
would be at the mercy of foreign maritime 
powers. They would not hesitate to use 
their fleets to further their own world trade 
aspirations, and ultimately send our freight 


ically and politically to the 
tions. And it is ready to move and supply 
fighting national defense forces if need be. 

The words still ring true today, 


gle: “He who would be secure at home must 
be supreme at sea.” 





Action Voted March 17, 1960, by the 
Simpson College (Iowa) Faculty Con- 
cerning the National Defense Student 
Loan Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call attention to a report on action 
taken by the faculty of Simpson Col- 
legé at Indianola, Iowa, urging Congress 
to delete the disclaimer affidavit in the 
National Defense Education Act: 
Action VorTrep Marcu 17, 1960, BY THE 

Stmpson Cotitece FacuLTy CONCERNING THE 

Nationa Derense Stuvent Loan Funp 


For significant reasons that have been 
frequently enunciated, the faculty of Simp- 
son. College hereby formally registers its 
official concern about and opposition to the 
affidavit required of ali students who qualify 
to secure national defense loans for educa- 
tional purposes. We are deeply opposed to 
the affidavit as contrary to the American 
spirit and the spirit of research and learn- 
ing as well as because it is discriminatory. 
At the same time, we wish to express our 
deep appreciation for the exceedingly valu- 
able action of the Federal Government in 
making such useful loans available to stu- 
dents in order to foster the indispensable 
values of expensive and intensive higher 





education for the young people of our 
Nation. ‘ 
While enco the elimination of the 


affidavit, we want at the same time to indi- 
eate our strong support of the national de- 











the of Congress 
the deletion of the affidavit requirement. 





The Scandal of Unemployment 
Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE - 


OF NEW YORK 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 

following article appeared in the Read- 
er’s Digest for April. 
- I am afraid that the article is quite 
factual as its author, Mr. Kenneth O. 
Gilmore, spent over a year studying the 
problem and uncovering the mess. 

Mr. Speaker, this sort of thing is an 
outrage against our law-abiding, honest, 
taxpaying citizens. The situation will 
grow worse instead of better unless 
strong measures are adopted to plug up 
the many loopholes that make these 
abuses possible. 

The article follows: 

Tue ScanpaL oF UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


(By Kenneth O. Gilmore) 


In July 1957 a 65-year-old man bade a 
last farewell to colleagues at an industrial 
plant in Pittsburgh... His long career com- 
pleted, he looked forward to a leisurely re- 
tirement, well-fixed with a monthly $188 
pension from his company, an $1,800-a-year 
slice of a deferred profit-sharing plan, plus 
his regular social security pension checks. 
Yet immediately he registered as a job seeker 
at the local U.S. unemployment office, know- 
ing full well that nothing would be available 
to him as long as younger men were seeking 
work in his specialty. 

During the next 7 months this man picked 
up $35 every week without doing a lick of 
work. Then, after a wait, he automatically 
qualified for another effortless $33 a week 
for 30 more weeks. It added up to over 
$2,000, all tax free, and all in addition to 
his regular retirement income. 

This is not an isolated case. Despite crude 
attempts of Federal authorities to cover up 
and conceal, the fact cannot be hidden that 
today our unemployment-compensation ap-~ 
paratus is in horrible disrepair. The solid 
planks on which it was built years ago have 
been so warped by the pressures of our grow- 
ing welfare bureaucracy that hundreds of 
millions of dollars are being wasted on loaf- 
ers, quitters, honeymooners, schemers, para- 
sites and a host of others for whom it was 
never intended. 

When Congress enacted social security leg- 
islation 25 years ago, requiring every State 
to set up basic unemployment compensa- 
tion laws, the objectives were straightfor- 
ward and simple. To qualify, unemployed 
workers had to be “ready, willing, and able 
to work.” Benefits were to go to legitimate 
wage earners who had clearly lost jobs 





_ North 
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through no fault of their own, to tide them 
over until they could find employment. 

The collapse of these standards is shock- 
ing. All types of freeloaders have joined 
the unemployment-aid roster: 

In Wisconsin, a mine-hoist operator de- 
manded sick leave for arthritis, only to 
go touring country fairs as a sulky-driver in 
harness races. Eight weeks later, when he 
showed up for work, he was fired for mis- 
conduct. At that point he applied for bene- 
fits, and it was finally ruled that his be- 
havior should not prevent him from 
receiving compensation. 

There’s the girl who worked in a musical 
comedy in New York for about a year, then 
took a vacation in Miami. She stayed on as 
a nightclub dancer at $100 a week for 6 
weeks. When the show headed for Las 
Vegas, she quit and went back to New York. 
Her homecoming was sweetened with jobless 
aid. 

After classes let out for the summer vaca- 
tion, a Georgia schoolteacher who was paid 
by the year collected unemployment in 
Carolina. He claimed that his 
monthly school checks were for work he had 
done in the school term, 

In Hollywood, a 12-year-old child actor 
spurned parts as an extra paying up to $28 
a day, yet was declared eligible for unem- 
ployment benefits. Why? The youngster 
was accustomed to speaking roles at $100 
to. $150 a day, so lesser parts were beneath 
him. 

These are recent, documented cases, sum- 
marized in bulletin form at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and distributed by the hun- 
dreds to keep State unemployment officials 
abreast of legal precedents. In every one 
of them, benefits were granted even though 
all the facts cited here were brought to the 
attention of authorities. They epitomize an 
untold number of instances in which unem- 
ployment protection has been stretched 
beyond belief. 

The result is a multibillion-dollar colossus 
that continues to expand in all directions. 
Of the $23 billion in jobless pay handed out 
during the past two decades, nearly half has 
been eaten up in just the-last 5 years. In 
1959 1 out of every 12 members of our civilian 
labor force collected an unemployment 
check. 

Set up as a Federal-State insurance sys- 
tem, unemployment compensation has long 
been dominated by Federal officials bent on 
building up a Washington-run welfare ap- 
paratus. Along with their continual efforts 
to cut down the authority of the States, they 
have waged a relentless. campaign—with 
bulletins, speeches, memorandums, letters, 
and a flood of statistics and literature—for 
larger, longer, and laxer benefit payments. 

Under this pressure, benefit protection 
for four of every five workers has been boosted 
over 200 percent since the system began. 
In Connecticut, claimants can collect as 
much as $1,742 over a half year; in Califor- 
nia, $1,430. People have been able to draw 
compensation for 40 or more weeks in 21 
States, beyond 50 weeks in 7 States. 

The money for all this comes directly from 
the 2 million employers who are taxed by 
each State according to the size of their pay- 
rolls. However, they must send in additional 
millions of dollars to the Federal Govern- 
ment, where it is appropriated to the US. 
Bureau of Employment Security (BES), a 
Federal supervisory agency within the De- 
partment of Labor. The BES then chan- 
nels cash back to the States for their ad- 
ministrative expenses, retaining an average 
$6 million a year for its own expenses, 
That’s not the half of it, however. Every 
cent collected from employers may be im- 
pounded in Washington if States do not bow 
before BES and Federal rule, and employers 
may be penalized with a Federal tax that is 
10 times greater. 
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Says Dr. Edison L. Bowers, professor of 


economics at Ohio State University and ~ 


chairman of Ohio’s Advisory Council on Un- 
employment Compensation, “We have been 
gradually approaching a complete Federal 


system by the back door—a system in which . 


the State legislatures and the State adminis- 
trators relinquish their rights and responsi- 
bilities in return for administrative funds.” 

In Pennsylvania, where many of the favor- 
ite BES concepts have been faithfully fol- 
lowed, legal problems have created an ap- 
palling mess. The official record there shows 
that workers who had retired on pensions 
were showered with $20 million in unemploy- 
ment payments during a 3-year period; and 
further, that in 4 years more than $45 mil- 
lion had been squandered on persons who 
voluntarily quit work or were fired for mis- 
conduct. On top of that, a recent investi- 
gation by the State chamber of commerce 
revealed that in one 3-month period some 
$2 million was given to students, pregnant 
women, retired and seasonal workers, and 
numerous borderline wage-earners. 

In one city, for instance, 85 women, mostly 
housewives, work 8 months of the year at a 
factory that makes chocolate bunnies, chicks 
and eggs for the Easter season. In the spring 
the plant closes down for the summer. 
Since no other factories in the area have 
openings, these women can collect as much 
as 30 weeks’ compensation. Many of them 
have accumulated enough wages to draw the 
maximum benefits. Result: a 4-month paid 
vacation. , 

One of the worst abuses in Pennsylvania is 
a scheme of benefit distribution whereby 
eertain claimants can collect for two 30- 
week periods without lifting a finger in be- 
tween. They draw the double bonus be- 
cause of a loophole they have discovered in 
an extremely technical provision of the State 
law. Significantly, the chamber of com- 
merce study disclosed that one-half of all 
benefits paid to these “double-dippers” goes 
to retired workers. Yet efforts to halt this 
practice have failed, and little headway has 
been made toward a cleanup. 

Employers can contest benefit claims 
which they consider unjustified, but they 
have fared badly before administrative tri- 
bunals in Pehnsylvania. In a recent 12- 
month period more than two-thirds of their 
appeals to referees and the board of review 
were turned down. Consider the case of an 
inspector in a plant handling defense work. 
Because he failed to check the measure- 
ments on an important machine, $2,000 
worth of material had to be scrapped. Hé 
was fired. Nevertheless, benefits were 
granted by a board of review even though 
the record showed that the inspector had 
been issued previous warnings by the com- 
pany because of his carelessness. y 

Pennsylvania’s unemployment finances 
are in a shambles. Last April it had to bor- 
row $96 million from Washington to keep 
from nose-diving into the red. In addition 
to that, it lapped up over $80 million from 
a gigantic recession fund created by Con- 
gress in 1958. For 6 months every person 
on the rolls who had run through all his 
compensation hauled in an additional 15 
weeks of benefits. 


Contrast this situation with that in Ohio, 
a large industrial state like Pennsylvania. 
Last fall Ohio’s unemployment fund stood at 
a solid $407 million, without any loans from 
Washington. Nevertheless, Ohio’s Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation has been 
sharply criticized by the BES. Why? One 
complaint: Ohio should purge from its law 
a section which barred benefits to persons 
sent to jail or discharged from jobs for mis- 
conduct or dishonesty. Let 35 days roll by, 


said the BES, and then permit the dishonest 
person to collect aid. It reasoned that the 
average unemployed man in Ohio located a 
job in & weeks; therefore, why not grant 
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compensation to the jobless crook after that 
much time had elapsed? Somehow, by then 
his dishonesty would have no relation to his 
unemployment. 

Such is the incredible logic of the BES 
giveaway experts whose welfare philosophy 
_ has been thrust on other States besides 
Ohio. The Bureau has urged every State to 
limit to a mere 6 weeks’ disqualifications for 
all cases of voluntary leaving, discharge for 
misconduct, and refusal of suitable work. 
So, in New York a secretary quit her job 
for no reason, waited out 42 days of dis- 
qualification, and then climbed on the un- 
employment bandwagon. 

In just this way millions of dollars are 
slipping out to persons who sit out short 
penalty periods, then rake in benefits. In- 
deed, BES-promoted laxity has become so 
flagrant that only 18 States now bother to 
impose heavier .disqualifications for aggra- 
vated misconduct such as forgery, larceny, 
embezzlement, arson, intoxication, sabotage, 
or dishonesty. 

Alfred L. Green, executive director of New 
York's division of employment, has pointed 
out that this situation is “typified by the 
case of the man who received unemployment 
benefits after he was fired for stealing 
$25,000 from his employer. Under penal law 
that’s larceny. Under the unemployment 
insurance law it is misconduct in connection 
with his employment, and benefits are paid 
after a suspension period. When the em- 
ployer was notified that the benefits had 
been charged to his account, he was, to put 
it mildly, irritated.” 

The BES hacks away at restrictions set 
up by States to prevent compensation from 
becoming an outright grab bag. It has noti- 
fied all States that it is “unnecessary as well 
as undesirable” to have legislative provisions 
which exclude women from jobless aid be- 
cause of pregnancy or marriage obligations. 
The result? In Rhode Island a woman 
clerk married a man from Mississippi and 
quit her job to live in the South. When 
she claimed unemployment compensation, 
her employer objected—but an administra- 
tive ruling declared that it is a woman’s 
duty “to live where her husband designates.” 
For that reason she got unemployment 
benefits. 

In New York Mrs. Sheila Shaw drew 9 
weeks of unemployment compensation after 
she quit her $45-a-week clerk-typist job to 
become a bride. Her employer appealed 
When the case finally reached the State su- 
preme court appellate division, the employer 

was turned down. The court put marriage 
in in the same class “as an illness or other 
event of important personal consequence to 
the worker.” 

Snapped Albany’s Knickerbocker News: 
“If employers are going to pay for honey- 
moons, they should do it outright—not with 
under-the-counter payoffs through the un- 
employment-insurance fund.” 

BES has also notified States to write their 
laws “in broad terms with no specific re- 
quirement that claimants be actively seek- 
ing work.” Asa result, workers all too often 
just register at the local employment of- 
fice and relax while paid specialists do their 
job hunting for them. 

In scores of labor disputes strikers collect 
benefits completely contrary to the original 
intent of the law. In New York last fall, 
25,000 striking steelworkers pocketed $9 mil- 
lion in benefits because compensation is al- 
lowed in that State after a strike lasts 7 
weeks. “It’s outrageous for an employer to 
have to finance a strike himself,” 
says John A. Williams, chairman of the New 
York State Conference on Unemployment 
Insurance. “It makes a mockery of the 
fundamental ple that States should 
not take sides in disputes between employ- 
ers and employees.” 
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In defense of this practice, New York’s 
chief compensation administrator counters 
that after 7 weeks a striker’s reserves are 
likely to.be exhausted and “since today we 
don’t let people starve, the government is 
going to provide funds” in either “unem- 
ployment insurance or relief.” 

Is it reasonable to believe that New York 
steel. strikers- would have starved after 7 
weeks without compensation? Did they 
starve in other States? The United Steel- 
workers of America has (or did have before 
the strike) a huge unemployment fund. 
Other national unions chipped in to help the 
steelworkers take care of its own. The mil- 
lions in unemployment compensation money 
handed out to the New York steel strikers 
was in addition to funds received from their 
own unions. 

While all the rackets mentioned thus far 
have beaten the system within the law, un- 
employment assistance is also plagued by 
illegal abuses. In the last three recorded 
years 170,000 cases of fraud were officially 
reported. . Yet BES statistics show only 32,000 
prosecutions and 25,000 convictions. The 
Officially admitted take by gypsters: more 
than $12 million. 

States have a variety. of methods for 
cross-checking the validity of claims, some 
better than others. But in thousands of 
cases benefits are granted solely on the word 
of the applicant. How much fraud thus 
slips by is not known, despite the millions 
of dollars BES has spent financing 30,000 de- 
tailed investigations of claimants in 41 
States. BES simply refuses to disclose the 
total amount of fraud found in any one of 
these States. 

Now the situation threatens to grow worse. 
Legislation before Congress would put the 
States completely under the thumb of BES 
by imposing mandatory Federal benefit rates 
in all States to run 9 months for anyone who 
qualifies for jobless aid. Big unions are al- 
ready beating the drum for this Federal 
takeover of jobless assistance. 

Even more disturbing, a majority of the 
Federal Advisory Council on Employment 
Securty, a group of citizen - consultants 
handpicked by BES and the Labor Depart- 
ment, has called for Federal benefit require- 
ments, 

Not only must this not happen, but Fed- 
eral invasion of State unemployment com- 
pensation must cease. “It seems inevitable 
that, if present trends continue, the States 
will be reduced to the status of rubber 
stamps or the system will break down of its 
own complexity,” warns William Papier, 
director of research and statistics at Ohio’s 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation. 

No one questions that jobless assistance 
is a necessary and important program for the 
protection of legitimate workers made idle 
by conditions beyond their control. But it’s 
time for unemployment compensation 
abuses to be cleaned up. 

What can you as a citizen do about this? 
Here are suggestions: 

If you know of any cheaters, report the 
facts to employment officials or to your local 
newspaper. 

Find out if your State law needs to be 
tightened to prevent what you consider un- 
justified payments. If you decide that some- 
thing should be done, communicate with 
your legislator. Write your governor. Get 
your neighbors interested. 

Find out if your Congressman intends to 
support national legislation that would turn 
over unemployment compensation entirely 
to the Federal Government. 

Most important, take a personal stand 
against the insidious “get it if you can” 
philosophy that keeps abuses alive. Just 
because it’s technically legal to dip into 
the public till, don’t let yourself be persuaded 
that it’s the right thing to do. 
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- This last is the real test. For America’s 
moral fiber will be fatally weakened unless 
we as responsible citizens take action our- 
selves. We cannot afford to become a nation 
of loafers, system beaters, and dole grabbers, 





Nuclear Sub “Sculpin” Launched 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, a mile- 
stone in the history of shipbuilding on 
the Gulf of Mexico was passed at 11:45 
this morning when the Sculpin slid down 
the ways. of the Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Corp. shipyard in the bustling city of 
Pascagoula, Miss. 

The Sculpin, SS(N)-590, the second 
submarine of any type ever built on the 
gulf coast, is the first of four nuclear- 
powered attack-type boats being built 
in my hometown for the U.S. Navy, and 
I hail its launching with, I hope, pardon- 
able pride. : 

The “590” is of the Scamp 588 ciass. 
Its design follows the prototype of the 
radically new attack submarines, the 
Skipjack, SS(N)-585, whose bullet-nosed 
bow, bulbous-shaped hull, and single 
propeller, driven by a nuclear power- 
plant, have won for her the title of the 
fastest submarine in the world. The 





The Sculpin is expected to be capable 
of performing at high speeds both 
surface and at great depths beneath the 
sea. 
for long periods of time, thus giving her 
great advantage in both offense and de 
fense over the conventional type subma-. 
rine. Incidentally, the last 


H. Gautier, a native of Pascagoula, as its 
skipper. 
The christening of the Sculpin is the 
culmination of 4 years of planning, re- 
training 


is also a token of the faith of the people 
of Jackson County, Miss., in spending 
several millions of dollars in the develop- 
ment of the Pascagoula Harbor, an ef- 
fort in which the Federal Government 
last year joined. 

Speakers at the ceremonies 
were Hon. Cecil P. Milne, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy for Material, and Rear 
Adm. M. J. Lawrence, U.S. Navy, As- 
sistant Chief of the Bureau of Ships for 
Field Activities.- 


Johnson, U.S. Navy, "supervisor of ship- 
building at Pascagoula. 
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Increased Productivity in Government 
ee mint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
I would like to call attention to a 
most interesting study of productivity in 
the Federal Government by Henry D. 


Mr. Lytton served in the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization and the Second 


with the undocumented but tacit as- 
sumption that our Government is in- 
efficient. Well here is someone who has 
really done some research on the sub- 
ject and he comes up with just the op- 
posité conclusion. He maintains that 
there is definite proof of rising produc- 
tivity per man-hour in the Government 
agencies he studied. 

According to Mr. Lytton’s report 
covering the productivity of more than 
one-half the employment in the nonde- 
fense agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the period, 1947-57, output 
per man-hour increased at an average 
annual rate of 2.2 percent. Mr. Lytton 
claims that his studies show annual pro- 
ductivity increases varied from 15.5 per- 
cent for the Veterans’ Insurance Division 
to 1.2 percent for the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Increasing productivity in Gov- 
ernment agencies means that paperwork 
is being processed more efficiently. 
However, much of the improved produc- 
tivity can be attributed to large outlays 
on capital equipment—electronic com- 
puters and other types of improved office 
equipment. The increased productivity 
in Government agencies is, nevertheless, 
encouraging. We should not lose sight 
of the possibility that improved produc- 
tivity in Government can hold down 
budgets and their burden on taxpayers. 

The productivity trends traced in this 
report might have important implica- 
tions for business and the U.S. economy 
as a whole. It is apparent from the ex- 
perience of the past that productivity 
increases require substantial capital ex- 
penditures, whether by farmers, gre 
or government. Experience in 
years indicates that capital Sinaodmares 
must rise steadily if gains in productivity 
are to be accomplished. 

Some of our thinking about inflation, 
too, may be altered as a result of addi- 


tions to our knowledge on productivity. 
Mr, Lytton’s study of productivity in 
government indicates that there has been 
more real work accomplished by Gov- 
ernment employees and less inflation in 
the cost of public services than previously 
supposed. 


Government services—such as mail 
delivery—are an important part of the 
gross national product. It has been 
thought that salary increases granted to 
Government employees were not offset 
by increased output, but merely repre- 
sented higher costs for the same amount 
of services. Lytton’s work, however, sug- 
gests that recent salary increases in 
Government have been partially offset 
by productivity gains. 

This is a particularly timely study for 
me when as a member of the House Post 
Office Committee I am required to de- 


’ termine much needed postal wage in- 


creases. 

Experts tell me that pioneering work 
in any field should always be studied with 
care and caution. But great credit is 
due to Mr, Lytton for his splendid work 
and we may hope for further develop- 
ment of specific data and corroboration 
by others of his findings. 

Therefore I ask to have printed a re- 
view of Mr. Lytton’s work from the Har- 
vard University “Review of Economics 
and Statistics” and a summary of his 
report: 

[From Review of Economics and Statistics] 
GOVERNMENT Propucriviry FounD To RISE 

From YEAR TO YEAR, AS IN PRIVATE IN- 

DUSTRY—2 PERCENT NORMAL GROWTH RATE 

SEEN 

In what is believed to be the first analysis 
ever made of Federal employee productivity 
rates, a consultant, writing in the November 
issue of the authoritative quarterly Review 
of Economics and Statistics, edited by Sey- 
mour E, Harris for Harvard University, re- 
ports that average productivity—or effi- 
ciency of the typical American civil servant 
increased approximately one-sixth over the 
dozen years ending with the 1958 business 
recession. Leaving out 1958, the increase was 
nearly 20 percent. The author of, the Re- 
viey article, Henry D. Lytton, economic and 
management analyst of Washington, D.C., 
takes issue with prevailing concepts of pro- 
ductivity measurement and the estimation 
of America’s total economic 

Private industry’s output and productivity 
have always been estimated by starting with 
@ dollar value and then dividing by a cost 
index to arrive at nonmoney terms. This 
may have given rise to the prevalent idea 
that a dollar sign always has to be placed 
on global output (production) figures. Mr. 
Lytton’s analysis avoids the problem of price- 
tagging the work of Government employees, 
and expresses the total output of entire 
bureaus by means of a production index. 
When the production index is divided by an 
employment index for that same bureau, a 
productivity, or output per person, index is 
the result. But both indexes in this case 
based on the fiscal year 1947, output rose 
291%4 percent and employment rose 814 per- 
cent by the lith year. This automatically 
means a 19% percent increase in produc- 
tivity for the period. 

Previous economic analyses have started 
with the implicit need to arrive at a money 
value for Government work; and the knowl- 
edge that Federal, State, and local civil 
servants and the uniformed military and 
protective forces cost the American taxpayer 
about $401 billion a year. Being unable to 
discover any way to price this work at a 
figure other than the same $40 billion, 
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economists traditionally have canceled out 
the two figures and settled for no increase 
in productivity at all over the years. Thus, 
as one economist writes: “* * * it is assumed 
that there is no change in the efficiency or 
output per man, so that all increases in sal- 
ary are, in effect, increases in the price of 
Government gross product.” 

To Mr. Lytton, who spent considerable 
time recently measuring the efficiency trends 
of 11 categories of workers, numbering into 
the thousands, in one Federal bureau, this 
was unrealistic. As a test, he expanded his 
study to include as many as 793,000 officials 
and employees. With this sample consti- 
tuting two-thirds of all domestic nonde- 
fense agency employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Lytton obtained results be- 
lieved sufficient to refute the popular im- 
pression. 

To estimate the global outputs of the 
agencies and bureaus involved, the analyst 
counted the number of:times that 52 differ- 
ent kinds of operations were performed, or 
end products produced, in two agencies and 
one bureau during each of the years. Then 
he “weighted” the various production totals 
by their relative working time requirements, 
average cost, or other simple measure. Two 
bureaus themselves performed this weighting 
process for 87 other items, making 139 items 
tallied altogether. Total production was ob- 
tained by simple addition, and overall gov- 
ernmentwide output, by weighting and 
averaging the five agency and bureau pro- 
duction indexes. These data, together with 
the manpower data already available, gave 
the productivity indexes for the parts as well 
as the whole. 

Among the places studied were the Post 
Office Department and Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the Internal Revenue Bureau (collect- 
ing taxes) in the Treasury Department, the 
Social Security Administration (paying ben- 
efits) in the new Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Commodity 
Stabilization Service {farm benefits) in the 
Department of-Agriculture. The VA was al- 
so studied separately as to hospital, insur- 
ance, and general benefits (GI loan, GI train- 
ing, compensation and pension) operations. 

Mr, Lytton finds that efficiency in his 
sample agencies advanced at a rate of about 
2.2 percent per year, compounded annually, 
during the 11 years prior to the 1958 reces- 
sion, while the private economy rate of pro- 
ductivity growth was 3.1 percent in the same 
time. Making estimates as to the possible 
productivity advance of all the 11-million- 
strong government manpower, Mr. Lytton 
concludes that our national output growth 
year after year may be from 8 to 4% percent 
greater than we have heretofore believed. 
GOVERNMENT EFFICIENCY AND ITs MEASURE- 

MENT: A PROBLEM FOR THE ECONOMIST, THE 

MANAGEMENT MAN, AND THE PUBLIC 

(By Henry D. Lytton) 

(Henry D. Lytton, economic and manage- 
ment consultant of Washington, D.C., is the 
author of a report on this subject in the 
Review of Economics and Statistics. He has 
been on the Econometric Institute and 
Hoover Commission staffs, advised industry 
and Government on markets, operations, and 
development programs, and recently served 
as deputy supervision chief for a bureau with 
25,000 field employees.) 

In 1900, one out of every 24 employed per- 
sons in the United States worked for the 
Federal Government, or for a State, county, 
municipal, or other local government. Re- 
cently the ratio was one out of every six, 
and it is still growing. Yet little is known 
about how these government staffs operate. 
Consequently, in making up the “national 
accounts” of the United States, “it is as- 


sumed that there is no change in the effi- 


ciency or output per man, so that all in- 
creases in salary are, in effect, increases in 
the price of Government gross product,” to 
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quote Professor and Mrs. Richard Ruggles’ 
1958 study paper for the Joint Economic 
Committee, 

If the population’s participation in gov- 
ernment is growing, so is the government 
budget problem. In the United States, the 
Federal Government’s operating funds are 
obtained each year through Congress vot- 
ing appropriations bills. According to Prof. 
Arthur Smithies, in his Budgetary Process 
in the United States, “the appropriations 
process serves the dual purpose of reviewing 
the past and of programing for the future, 
and is * * * satisfactory in neither respect.” 
To remedy this, Professor Smithies would 
divide the process into two parts: a perform- 
ance review, to “focus attention on economy 
and efficiency,” and a program review, “re- 
lated to policy objectives.” 

The actual trend of efficiency, or “produc- 
tivity,” of the governmental part of the 
economy of either a developed or underde- 
veloped nation is, therefore, becoming more 
and more important for society to know. It 
is also the first in a series of questions oné 
must answer in trying to discover how wisely 
a nation’s tax receipts are being spent, and 
how efficiently the funds for governmental 
salaries are being put to use. What the 
problems provoked by these matters (and 
their possible solutions) might be will be 
discussed below. The writer will first give 
the results of an exploratory study he made 
of the recent trends of “productivity” in this 
field. For “productivity,” the simplest defi- 
nition—production per capita (or output 
per man)—was used in this study. 

It was decided to investigate what might 
have been done in the past on government 
productivity trends. In the United States, 
a basic analysis of the Post Office’s produc- 
tivity trend had been made by Dr. Witt 
Bowden of the Department of Labor, in 
1932. Many more recent ‘work-measure- 
ment” systems were found, in various other 
agencies, comparing the aggregate produc- 
tion of groups of workers with their stand- 
ard-performance rates—but they used no 
“common language.” No other information 
on year-by-year trends reflecting the produc- 
tivity of the combined personnel of any 
other agency, or indeed of any bureau within 
any other agency, was discovered, except for 
almost complete data for parts of two 
smaller bureaus over most of the post-World 
War IT period. 

The writer then saw that he could com- 
plete the latter data, modernize the Post 
Office study, and perhaps add other bureaus 
and agencies to this nucleus. There are al- 
together some 11 million persons in gov- 
ernmental work—including uniformed de- 
fense forces and civilians in the Defense De- 
partment. Of this total about half are in 
Federal and about half in State and. local 
work. However, the nonmilitary Federal 
area would be a good enough subject for 
this first study. In the end, the writer suc- 
ceeded in getting data on five agencies in 
this field which employed 793,000 persons 
within the continental United States in 1958. 
This was a two-thirds sample of the 1,183,000 
total of employment by all Federal civilian 
agencies in the same territory and year, 

This sample included all 539,000 Post Office 
Department personnel, all 171,000 Veterans’ 
Administration employees, 51,000 of the 
75,000-man Treasury Department staff (rep- 
resenting the tax-collection bureau), 24,000 
of the 54,000 Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Department workers (in the social se- 
curity bureaus), and 7,500 (farm-benefits 
bureau) members of the 91,500-strong Agri- 
culture Department staff. 

After exhaustive investigations, the writer 
found this: The productivity of the average 
Government agency in this sample increased 
on the average about 144 percent a year for 
the 11 fiscal years from 1947 to 1958. The 
variations from agency to agency (and with« 
in agencies) reflected differences in the na- 
ture, complexion, and novelty of the work 
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done, degree of mechanization, etc. (See 
table 1.) On account of the 1958 American 
recession, the average annual productivity 
increase was 1.8 percent for the first 10 fiscal 
years, (See table 2.) If veterans hospitals 
are omitted, the rest of the sample becomes 
more similar to private industry; The pro- 
ductivity gain of the rest. of the sample was 
2.15 percent for the first 10 fiscal years, 
while that for the entire private economy 
(using figures by Dr. John W. Kendrick, of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research) 
was 3.1 percent for the same 10 calendar 
years. Government productivity appears to 
have risen two-thirds as fast as its private 
economy counterpart: 

On the other hand, the investigation of 
veterans hospital productivity had led to 
the study of American hospital and medical 
care as a whole. All comments and findings 
by authorities suggested that fields such as 
these often may show no gain—or even show 
losses—in productivity trends (considered 
as trends in quantity of work per capita), 
but without doubt often would show very 
large improvements in quality, or value of 
service given, if the latter could be measured 
on some numerical scale. 

The method followed was essentially this: 
To find out the few major things done in 
each agency or bureau which were recog- 
nized as important enough to be recorded 
down through the years (there were 17 such 
in the postal service), and express them in 
terms of the single most important of those 
things (the delivery of a parcel equals the 
delivery of six letters, for example). Then to 
divide the equalized work done (so many 
letters or equivalent letters, for example) 
each year by the number of employees on the 
payroll that year. The resulting number of 
equivalent items per man gives the produc- 
tivity level for the year, from which the 
productivity change from year to year can 
be calculated. 

It is now seen that. we must qualify any 
answer to the question: “What is the trend 
of governmental productivity?” If, by “gov- 
ernment,” we mean that part which is like 
most services and paperwork operations in 
the private economy, then the answer is: 
“Upward, and apparently similar to that of 
its commercial counterpart.” If however, 
by “government,” we mean public hospitals 
and other quality endeavors (education, 
research, defense, possibly foreign relations), 
the answer would be: “Negligible or down- 
ward, and apparently similar to whatever are 
its private-enterprise counterparts.” (Prof. 
Werner Z. Hirsch reported a negligible pub- 
lic-education productivity trend in his 1959 
study paper for the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee.) Also, the quality trend. in these 
cases would also have to be made a part of 
the answer. 

Such productivity-trend studies should be 
made for every major Federal agency, bu- 
reau, and bureau activity, and similarly for 
all levels of State and local government, 
so that economists, managers, and the pub- 
lic could be informed. 

To attack a second, broader question, 
“How wisely are tax receipts being spent?” 
one should note that the Federal cash budget 
expenditures (incorporating insurance-fund 
withdrawals and postal salaries—usually ex- 
cluded) are now about $99 billion a year; 
and that while $22 billion of this is for sal- 
aries, an even bigger sum of $77 billion is 
for programs. The latter carry out a nation’s 
policy objectives, and are administered by 
the recipients of the farmer, Perhaps a new 
approach is now possible to the astronomical 
program costs—the costs of armaments, 
supplies, goods, and services; of grants and 
subsidies to agriculture, veterans, welfare, 
etc.; and of transfers of money from social 
security and other funds to social security 
and other beneficiaries. 

Why not divide up the program costs in 
the same patterns followed in dividing up 
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agency work into bureau work, and bureau 
work into activities work (for matching 
against employee numbers) in the produc- 
tivity-analysis process? (It was not men- 
tioned before, but the veterans agency was 
divided into hospital-bureau, pension-bu- 
reau, and life insurance-bureau work; and 
each of the latter can be further divided 
into up-to-a-dozen activities of work. The 
same thing has been done by the two smaller 
bureaus in the study assembling their own 
productivity data; and can provisionally be 
done for the main activities within the 
postal service and tax collection bureau, as 
well.) The separate productivity trends and 
salary costs of each activity, as well as of 
each bureau and agency, can presumably be 
measured throughout the Government. This 
would make available, for each activity, 
bureau, and agency; (a) its program costs, 
(b) its salary costs, and (c) its productiv- 
ity trend. With an eye on all three of these 
things one should then be able intelligently 
to investigate each of the bits and pieces 
making up the $77 billion—from an eco- 
nomic, sociological, engineering, and . ac- 


other and to alternative spending or saving 
choices), or merely invoives “digging out 
holes and filling them up again.” 

To approach a third question, “How well 
are salary moneys being used?” one can be 
reminded of two things: 

1, As the Labor Department cautions, 


‘gains in production per man cannot be 


ascribed to any one factor, but reflect the 
interaction of all factors. In private en- 
terprise currently, according to Dr. Solomon 
Fabricant, of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, labor (manpower) supplies 
about four-fifths of total resources used, 
but capital (depreciation charges and in- 
terest on investment) a the other 
one-fifth. Although few measurements of 
the trends of total-resource productivity— 
the efficiency of labor and capital in com- 
bination—have been made, they would fur- 
nish the only accurate yardstick by which 
to compare governmental and private econ- 
omy efficiency trends. (Additionally, in 
quality-dominant fields, quality trends 
would have to be compared.) 

2. In any case, just the produc- 
tivity (and quality) trend does not neces- 
sarily tell us an about the actual, 
absolute productivity (and quality) level. 
To know the latter would se studying 
exactly parallel operations in government 
and industry, by engineering-accounting— 
as well as by socioeconomic—means. Some 


activities may be quite similar. Legal, per- 
sonnel, finance, office, claim processing, ac- 
count servicing, message handling, build- 
a maintenance, etc., would seem to be, 

A comparison of such parallel operations 
could help tell whether government pro- 
ductivity has been y even 
with private productivity since 1947, only 
because it started way behind and has no 
intention of catching up, or because it con- 
ceivably started even and still is in a neck- 
and-neck race with it, 


Taste 1.—1947-58 average productivity 
change of selected civilian agencies of the 
U.S. Federal_Government 

Percent 


Post Office Department._........... +1% 
Veterans’ Administration i.......... +1% 
Hospitals, etcticnccccecnncscwnu-e —% 
Pensicie, OCW ctcideinciesstonae TE 
Life insurance, etc......-....-...-. +15% 
Internal Revenue Service............. +3% 
Social Security Administration....... +5 
Commodity Stabilization Service....0 +8 
All 6 a@QtClOS. SccicccBacetawccwsens + 


1 Revised. 


Nore.—Data for first 3 or 4 years are 
missing for last 2 organizations, 
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Taste 2.—Year-to-year productivity changes 
of & selected civilian agencies of the U.S. 


Government, 1947-58 
: Percent 
ROOT Go SING aii cdimccccwdicccin 44% 
1948 to OR sindi cidib nnd ompewbmad 4- “% 
Rene 00 WGC ees 4 
BECO 06 BONE sited ie ce +3% 
SOUR: ANND Sa co id heck seciedcuns +2% 
SOUR Oe SOO ki i sc -—1% 
Dy Sieh cl tiie cceen as +2 
BOGS Ch Bia bec diaccnccccon 3 
DOD DS Cette cic ckaweswe +1% 
1956 to 1957.....-... peli tiinidnsndbtasibliven +2 
DONT 00 PING Fie es bseenscsci ecu. — 12% 
Ne i tinaticthctlniiaictinten ina misatcie +1% 
2Revised. — 





The Washington Star Endorses an Effec- 
tive Bill To Deal With Employment of 


Retired Officers by Defense Contractors | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
fiuential Washington Star has joined 
the long list of newspapers in endorsing 
an effective bill to deal with the employ- 
ment of retired officers by defense con- 
tractors. The Star, in its editorial 
March 20, entitled “A Question of Eth- 
ics,” clearly points out that the bill on 
the subject reported out by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services is totally in- 
adequate and will not reach the prob- 
lem. 

I thoroughly agree with the position 
of the Star, and, as is well known, I will 
introduce the proper effective legisla- 
tion when the bill comes before the 
House next Wednesday for action by this 
body. 


Everybody is familiar with the phrase: 
“When the man on the street wants to 
make a point or prove a point, he says: 
‘And furthermore, I read it in the Star.’” 

Here is the Star, read it there: 

A QUESTION or ETHICS 

Recent hearings before the House Armed 
Services Committee showed clearly the need 
for an effective conflict-of-interest law 


Officers is confusing, discriminatory and 
We doubt, goat nae 
that the bill recently reported by the com 
mittee is strong enough to cope edequately 
with the “conflict” problem. 


pon 
nently prohibited from selling anything to 
the Navy—but not from selling to the Army 
or Air Force. Neither the Army nor the Air 
Force has any such rigid restriction—al- 
though a law, practically never enforced, 
according to a Senate subcommittee, makes 
it a crime for retired military officers to 
make sales to the Army (only) during the 
2 years immediately following retirement. 
The bill awaiting House action would per- 
mit retired officers of all the military services 
to sell or to aid or assist in the selling of 
anything to the Department of Defense or 
an Armed Force of the United States with- 
out criminal penalty, but would require for- 
feiture of their retired pay while so employed 
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during the 2 years after retirement. After 
the 2-year period there would be no loss of 
pay. 

However, if Congress really intends to deal 
adequately with conflict-of-interest abuses— 
rare though they may be among retired offi- 
cers—something than the bill sent 
to ‘the House ought to be enacted We be- 
lieve that most retired officers are men of 
integrity As such they should be as eager as 
anyone else to avoid the appearance of evil. 
And we think it is an abuse of an officer’s 
privileges for him to move overnight, or 
even within a 2-year period, from official 
duties involving, say, procurement of defense 
items to a private job requiring him to sell 
or assist in selling such items to the Gov- 
ernment. 

We hope, therefore, that the pending leg- 
islation will be strengthened on the floor 
so a8 to place a positive ban on such abuses 
during the 2 years following retirement. 





A Vicious Inequity in Tax Structure 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, of the 
many existing distortions in the Social 
Security Act, the limitation on earnings 
is one of the most objectionable. The 
existing law, as is well recognized, in 
effect, dictates how long a recipient of 
social security income can work and how 
much he can earn without being penal- 
ized. By imposing this limitation on 
earnings, we are in effect encouraging 
the early retirement of workers who can 
contribute substantially to the welfare of 
our society. 

The injustice is further compounded 
since this limitation is only imposed on 
earned income, not on income received 
from dividends, interest, and rent. This 
provision runs counter to the American 
system of free enterprise in that it prac- 
tices and compels discrimination. If our 
economy is to grow, we must encourage 
full employment of our human resources. 
Certainly, nobody believes that we should 
tolerate the damaging effect of laws 
which slow down progress and expansion 
of our national product. 

In further reference to this issue, the 
comments of the distinguished colum- 
nist, Inez Robb, which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News of March 30, 
1960, are most pertinent and valuable: 

A Vicious Inequiry In Tax STRUCTURE 

(By Inez Robb) 

If a qualifie@ jury were asked to choose the 
silliest law in the Federal tax structure, it 
would be hard put to select the really ulti- 
mate lulu. 

However, I have a nomination: The ma- 
jestic statute that now forbids anyone, be- 
tween the ages of 65 and 72 and receiving 
social security, to earn in excess of $1,200 
annually. Any senior citizen with the git- 
up-and-go to earn in excess of $1,200 is 
penalized by cuts in or loss of his social 
security benefits. | 

Now Senator CLInton P. ANprrson, Demo- 
crat, of New Mexico, former Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, has introduced a bill that would 
permit willing and able elders to earn $2,000 
annually before the penalties set in, Well, 
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I respect the Senator for trying to up the 
ante, but I wish he had tried for a touch- 
down instead of a place kick. 


CRUEL, UNFAIR 


It is not only silly but cruel and unfair to 
restrict the earning power of any free Amer- 
ican citizen who is willing to roll up his 
sleeves and pitch in. It is a crazy infringe- 
ment on the guaranteed liberties of the citi- 
zens to tell him what he can or can’t earn, 
or how much he can work. Or to restrict him 
to a bare livelihood on the subsistence level 
that social security provides. 

Social security is not a gift or a freewill 
offering of the Federal Government. Those 
who receive social security have, by law, 
contributed regularly to the fund, as have 
their employers. It represents part of the 
savings of the worker against old age and 
should be free of strings. 

Tt is not only asinine but a waste of the 


Nation’s skilled and experienced manpower . 


to insist that the worker at age 65, who 
accepts social security, must for the next 
7 years twiddle his thumbs. The Govern- 
ment graciously allows the oldster, after 
he reaches 72, to garner all the money he 
is capable of earning. 

INEQUITY 

Such restrictions on an American’s right 
to earn not only plays ducks-and-drakes 
with his freedom, but there is a vicious in- 
equity in the law. ‘The Government is only 
interested in the earned income of oldsters 
between 65 and 72. The penalty is all on 
earned income; there is none on unearned 
income. 

Thus, the retired citizen who has been able 
to save a fair share of his earned income 
during his working life and has an income, 
no matter what the amount, in addition 
to social security is not touched by these 
penalties. 

As a result, the retired worker with an 
income of $8,000 a year, in addition to social 
security benefits, suffers no penalties. Nor 
do I think he should perish forbid. It 
would be dastardly to penalize such a citizen, 

But I am convinced it is even more das- 
tardly to penalize the less fortunate man, 
whose earning power may never have been 
great at any time, by forbidding him to sup- 
plement his meager social security payments 
rage as much as he is capable and willing 

earn, 





The “Dillon Era” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I should like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues an excellent editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on March 30: 

THe “DILLON Era” 

Two separate groups are now meeting in 
Europe to consider plans for replacing the 
Marshall era of American aid to Europe with 
the “Dillon era” of American-European 
partnership in trade. The term “Dillon era” 
was coined by President Halistein of the 
Administrative Commission of the European 
Economic Community in honor of American 
Under Secretary of State Douglas Dillon. It 
is intended to denote the new phase of 
Western economic development symbolized 
by the American plan presented by Mr. 
Dillon at an economic meeting in Paris in 
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January and approved by 20 nations. Under 
this plan the United States and Canada 
would join a dollar-strong Western Europe 
in a new trans-Atlantic organization for 
greater and economic cooperation and joint 
aid to underdeveloped countries, 

A detailed blueprint for this new organiza- 
tion is now being worked out by a committee 
for presentation to a meeting of the 20 
nations in Paris April 19. But these nations 
have found it advisable to meet in Paris at 
once in an effort to head off a threatened 
trade war between the European Economic 
Community of the Inner Six, headed by 
France and Germany, and the European 
Free Trade Association of the Outer Seven, 
headed by Britain. Such a clash would 
create a most unhappy initiation of the 
“Dillon era.” 

This issue is also being considered by the 
European Parliamentary Assembly, the pre- 
. cursor of a parliament of a united Europe, 
now meeting in Strasbourg. It has before 
it a plan to speed up both the reduction of 
trade barriers between members of the 
Community and the formation of their 
customs union by an early start of their 
common tariff toward others on the basis of 
reduced rates. The United States has en- 
dorsed this plan for both its political signifi- 
cance and as a step toward trade liberaliza- 
tions; even though it may initially discrim- 
inate against American trade. But the 
Outer Seven, whose free trade association, of 
course, also discriminates against outsiders, 
including the United States, see in the Com- 
munity’s move only discrimination against 
themselves and threaten reprisals. It must 
be hoped that the assurances given Prime 
Minister Macmillan by Secretary Herter and 
Mr. Dillon will help to prevent a develop- 
ment that could seriously impair Western 
solidarity. 





U.S. Presidents: No Set Pattern 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I present herewith to your attention 
and the attention of my distinguished 
colleagues a very timely editorial ap- 
pearing in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor for Friday, March 25, 1960: 


U.S. Presmwents: No Ser PatTerN—AN INTI- 
MATE MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON 


(By Neal. Stanford) 


This being a presidental election year, 
there is inevitably a deep interest in all 
probable candidates—their age, religion, 
residence, occupation, wealth, etc. 

Stories, profiles, biographies of all cur- 
rent potential candidates pour off the 
presses in increasing number. 

This cqlumn, in contrast, is a look not 
at this year’s candidates but at those of 
the past—not so much to see what the 
historic pattern for Presidents might be 
as to disclose the variety and diversity of 
candidates for the country’s highest office. 

First, let us consider age. There has 
been no right age for a candidate. Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison was 68 at the time 
of his inauguration. Theodore Roosevelt 
was 42. Andrew Jackson was the oldest 
on leaving office—nearly 70. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower will break that record by being 
98 days over 70 when leaving office on 
January 21, 1961. William Jennings Bryan 
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was only 86 when he was nominated to 
oppose McKinley. 

Also, there has been no dominant reli- 
gious affiliation of the Nation’s Chief Ex- 
ecutives. The lst includes: Episcopalians 
(9): Washington, Madison, Monroe, W. H. 
Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, Arthur, 
F. D. Roosevelt; Presbyterians (7): Jack- 
son, Polk, ‘Buchanan, Cleveland, B. Har- 
rison, Wilson, Eisenhower; Unitarians (4): 
J. Adams, J. Q. Adams, Fillmore, Taft; 
Methodists (3): Grant, Hayes, McKinley; 
Baptists (2): Harding, Truman; Members 
of the Dutch Reformed Church (2): Mar- 
tin Van Buren and T. Roosevelt. Coolidge 
was a Congregationalist; Garfield belonged 
to the Disciples of Christ; Hoover is a 


Quaker. Three Presidents were of no spe- 
cific denomination: Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Johnson. 


The first Roman Catholic nominated for 
the presidency was not Alfred E, Smith, 
as is commonly believed, but Charles 
O’Connor, who was nominated in 1872 by 


a faction of the Democratic Party that 


refused to accept the nomination of Horace 
Greeley. O’Connor declined the nomination 
but received nearly 30,000 votes in the elec- 
tion. The only other Roman Catholic to 
be nominated was Al Smith in 1928 by the 
Democrats. 

Only in the matter of occupation does 
there seem to be any dominant choice. 
Twenty-four Presidents were lawyers; one 
was a journalists; one an engineer; five were 
professional soldiers; and two (Johnson and 
T. Roosevelt) were public officials for most 
of their lives. 

As for the wealth of Presidents, judged 
by the value of the estates they left, the 
job of Chief Executive has not been no- 
ticeably profitable or always led to financial 
success on retirement. It needs to be re- 


“membered, however, that a few Presidents 


had a certain inherited wealth. 

It was unusual for a President, prior to 
this century, to leave an estate over $100,000, 
though George Washington’s estate was 
valued at $530,000, Taylor’s at $142,000, and 
Polk’s at something over $100,000. John 
Adams left an estate of only $30,000; John 
Quincy Adams left an estate of $60,000; Lin- 
coln’s estate was valued at $83,000; Johnson’s 
at $50,000. Jefferson, Monroe, W. H. Harri- 
son, and Grant left no estates—though 
Grant’s autobiography later brought in 
$500,000. 

The first sizable @state in the past century 
was left by Cleveland—$250,000. Teddy 
Roosevelt left an estate of $811,000; Taft, an 
estate of $475,000; Wilson, one of $600,000; 
Harding, an estate of $487,000; Coolidge, one 
of $500,000. 

Pranklin D. Roosevelt was the first to leave 
an estate over a million dollars—$1,085,500, 
to be exact. The financial condition of for- 
mer Presidents Hoover and Truman and 
President Eisenhower are not matters of 
public record. But Mr. Hoover is considered 
to be a millionaire, Mr. Truman has earned 
sizable sums by his writings, and President 
Eisenhower may well be in the millionaire 
class with his writings and other assets. 

Nor is there any particular State especially 
favorable to presidential candidates—though 
seven were residents.of New York at the 
time of their inaugurations; six were resi- 
dents of Ohio; five of Virginia; three of 
Massachusetts; three of Tennessee; two of 
Tilinois; and one each of California, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

Eleven American Presidents, it is not al- 
ways remembered, were elected without re- 
ceiving a majority of the popular vote—al- 
though, of course, getting the necessary 
electoral votes: John Quincy Adams, James 
K. Polk, Zachary Taylor, James Buchanan, 
Abraham Lincoln (his first), Rutherford B. 
Hayes, James A. Garfield, Grover Cleveland 
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(both terms), B. Harrison, Woodrow Wilson 
(both terms), and Harry Truman. 

There have also been several women nom- 
inated for the Presidency—-an even dozen, 
though all by minor parties. The first 
woman candidate was nominated in 1872 to 
oppose President Grant. She was Victoria 
Claflin Woodhull of the Equal Rights Party. 
Her running mate in that election was Fred- 
erick Douglass, the first Negro candidate for 
the Vice Presidency. 





Electricity Is Boon to Farmers 





EXTENSION ‘OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


‘ OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, since 
the Rural Electric Administration was 
established 25 years ago 95 percent of the 
farms in America have been electrified 
which demonstrates how free enterprise 
and a sympathetic government can work 
together to solve vexing and difficult 
problems for human beings. 

Those who have been active in the REA 
movement know from the history of the 
agency that rural electrification has been 
a real fight, all during its history, and 
even before the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration was born. I did not know 
the men, but I knew of them, who had 
a hand in opening up rural America to 
electricity, and I should like to pay trib- 
ute to them. Foremost among them 
was Senator George W. Norris, the Inde- 
pendent of Nebraska, who for 25 years 
reigned supreme in the Senate as the 
man who thought the most about the 
future of his country. Among those 
early fighters there was a Congressman 
named John E. Rankin, of Tupelo, Miss., 
who no longer sits in the House of Repre- 
sentatives but still is remembered by the 
oldtimers there. John Rankin will 
always be numbered among the founders 
of the REA. And then there was Judson 
King, who died only a few months ago 
in his home outside of Washington. 
Judson King was a public rels tions man 
for the people. For most of his life, he 
battled, through his writings, for projects 
that would benefit all the people of this 
country, as opposed to ideas and ideals 
that. were designed to help the few at 
the expense of the many. 
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in the law, we have seen electricity 
transform the rural home into a modern, 
convenient place to live. 


people are using electricity at an ever- 
increasing rate, doubling their use of 
power every 5 to 7 years. 

Mr. Speaker, the success of the rural 


they are coming forth with proposals 
labeled “improvements” of the program. 
For the past few years the administra- 
tion has asked Congress to jack up the 

interest rate. This is being done 
that the evidence indi- 
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prohibited by law from 
with a population of more 
which means that it is 
participating in the cream 
tric industry market. There 

proposals recently to permit 
Secretary of Agriculture to turn a 
of the loan business over to the 
Wall Street bankers. 

These proposals have been so drastic, 
however, that no Member is willing to 
fight for them. 

Mr. Speaker, it should be pointed out 
that REA has been good not only for 
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facilities, the farmers invest $3 to $4 in 
wiring, plumbing, and electrical appli- 
ances. Also, when power is available, 
the establishment of industry in rural 
areas is encouraged. 

Mr. Speaker under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a fine 
article by Virginia Cruikshank contained 
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in the March 26 edition of the Delaware 
Gazette of Delaware, Ohio, which carries 
a graphic account of how REA has 
cumued the “face of America”: 
Execrrictry Is Boon To FaRMERS 
(By Virginia Cruikshank) 

Some of us may have forgotten. just how 
rugged life was in the rural areas before 
we had electricity. 

Remember the coal stoves, kerosene lamps, 
washboards, water buckets, hand milking, 
and all the other hand-powered chores that 
made the farmer and his wife old before 
their time? 

No one would want to return to that kind 
of rural living, although we may sometimes 
wax sentimental about the old days. We 
are even digging’ around in the attic and 
cellar for some of those™“items mentioned 
above because our city neighbors who are 
moving to the country prize them as an- 
tiques. 


. . Electric power has changed the face of : 
all rural America. Not only has it brought 


an end to a lot of the drudgery, but it has 
changed the entire outlook of rural people. 
They are no longer “country hicks.” Their 
life has become the envy of many city people. 

This year the Nation is paying tribute to 
its rural electric systems on the 25th anni- 
versary of REA. President Roosevelt signed 
the Executive Order May 11, 1935, that 
brought the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration into being. 

Use of electricity today has passed the 
wildest dreams of 1935. USDA researchers 
have found that there are 450 ways to use 
electricity on the farm and in the farm home. 

And just wait until we get all those bulk 
tanks installed around here in the next year. 
Consumption of power will zoom. 

Only about 4 percent of the farms in the 
United States are still without electric power. 
In the territory of the Delaware Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative, there are only two farms 
and two houses without power, but the com- 
pany is willing to build the lines to them 
whenever the owners are ready. 





Results of Questionnaire Sent to Cross 
Section of Residents of First Congres- 
sional District of Washington State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago I sent out a questionnaire on 
important national issues to a cross sec- 
tion of my constituents. 

More than 6,000 replies or more than 
20 percent of the questionnaires were 
filled out and returned to me. I sent 
these to be tabulated by an independent 
business firm that does this sort of work 
and the results are most interesting. 

Organized letter writing campaigns 
can, and often do, give a distorted pic- 
ture of home sentiment based on a Con- 
gressman’s daily mail. On the contrary 
an actual public opinion poll of residents 
of an area brings the majority view- 
point into much better focus. 

This situation showed up especially in 
the comparison of views from my mail 
as against the results of my question- 
naire on a subject such as Federal aid 
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for teachers’ salaries. I have received 
many letters urging my support of Fed- 
eral aid for teachers’ salaries. Only a 
few of my letters express opposition to 
such legislation. When it came to an- 
swering the question: Do you favor con- 
tinued reliance on locai and State sup- 
port for teachers’ salaries, rather than 
Federal grants for this purpose? My 
tabulation from the questionnaire was 
3,641 in favor of continued local and 
State support as compared with only 
1,007 against. A ratio of better than 
3 to 1 opposed. 

Another significant result was the fig- 
ure in support of a firm stand on Berlin: 
4.551 replied “Yes” only 173 replied “No,” 
which certainly is worth noting right 
at this time. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I should point 


out that in checking with my colleagues 
from the State of Washington, I find 
there is great similarity between mine 
and the percentages shown in the re- 
plies tomy colleagues. Taking into con- 
sideration approximately 250,000 ques- 
tionnairés circulated in the First, Sec- 
ond, Third, Fourth, and Sixth Congres- 
sional Districts of my State, the results 
on the two questions applicable to 
schools were as follows: 


School construction 







Percentages 
Congressional district 
Opposed to 
Federal aid 
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Teachers’ salaries 








Percentages 
Congressional district 

Op to | In favor of 

Federal aid | Federal aid 
TWA. sens soinncssepmeimat: 738.3 21.7 
TE BG siinnniionthansecthud 72.9 27.1 
HA ci cntaticcucchbe abated 74.2 25.8 
GO i here iS since 80. 6 19.4 
CR. cnditittienatidcnptantin cing 69.8 30.2 





This, Mr. Speaker, certainly insofar 
as my own State is concerned, is in com- 
plete contradiction to the percentages 
published by groups supporting Federal 
funds to States for education, such as 
the National Education Association 
which has stated that 70 percent of the 
citizens of this country are in favor of 
meeting our school needs by the use of 
Federal funds. 

The willingness of my constituents 
to participate in this public opinion poll 
was most gratifying. Several of the 
questions I asked were difficult to answer 
with an unqualified “yes” or “no,” and 
thus it was that many of those who 
answered set forth their views in more 
detail, and I found such additional com- 
ments most interesting. In fact, I have 
made an index by subject of these com- 
ments for further review. 

A complete tabulation of my own 
questionnaire results in pércentages is 
listed below: 
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an affairs: 


- Do you favor diplomatic recognition of Communist China?_._... 
2 Should we continue military and economic aid to friendly 


OEE octet. o cuttits ~ <whieinsids mtg enleniinad 


3. Do you favor United States defense of Formosa?_.__ 
4. Do you approve of a firm stand with respect to Berlin?._.....--. 


Schools 


1, Do you feel the Federal Government should provide grants to 
States to meet school construction needs? _....... 
2. Do you favor continued reliance on local and State support for 
teachers’ salaries, rather than Federal grants for this purpose? _. 


ae 


— you, favor Federal legislation to tighten taxation of coopera- 


2. should, we allow parents to deduct from their income tax tuition 
paid for children attending college?.............. 





topics: 
1. Do = think more se administered programs should be 








turned back to thie States. . 650.2. uci ig nde cceke 25. 1 

Si cae 2. Do you sour voledhnmataabelions bi this eat aii 10.4 
aad i ssc 3. Are you in favor of amending the Security Act to include 
medical expenses, the increased cost by additional 

contributions 2 oes sak en STODIOV OST. Foss co donee cas 45.7 
4, Do you believe t Government should have more an- 

Feu veaa thority to regulate radio and pelovisions Riis 5 See 48.2 
5. Do you feyor emphasis on ¢ balanced in t in the coming year 

pet apply ing any surplus on the nation Wace naulieas 9.2 
Do you believe the House of Representatives should continue the 

Un-American Activities Committee?...........-.0222.2 26a 3 16.7 











Why H.R. 10590 Should Not Be Enacted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter, dated March 25, 
1960, which I received from our former 
colleague, the Honorable Andrew J. Bie- 
miller, director, department of legisla- 
tion, AFL-CIO. 

I am in full agreement with the views 
expressed in the letter: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 

CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 

Washington, D.C., March 25, 1960. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MULtTeR: On February 15, I wrote 
to you explaining why the AFL-CIO opposes 
the President’s effort to breach the 42-year- 
old 44% percent interest ceiling on long-term 
US. bonds. Recently, «he Committee on 
Ways and Means approved a so-called com- 
promise (H.R. 10590) which would foist an 
unnecessary and intolerable burden on 
future generations of taxpayers. 

I hope you will read the following brief 
analysis of the committee’s proposal, which 
supplements our earlier statement, before 
your own decision is finally made on this 
vital issue. 

If you vote “yes” for the Ways and Means 





four-point compromise: 


1, You will be putting your seal of ap- 
proval on unlimited Treasury power to buy 
in old unmatured low-interest rate bonds 
and to swap for them new bonds that can 
yield, and in certain cases will yield, inter- 
est rates in excess of the statutory ceiling 
of 4% percent. 

For example, on March 11, 1960, a 2% 
percent bond maturing in 1961 sold at 96 
and yielded 4.42 percent. This bond could 
be exchanged for a new one extending the 
maturity perhaps 7 or 8 years and yielding 
rates of interest higher than the original 
2% percent coupon rate. The new yield 
rate can go to an unlimited level as long as 
the new bond does not carry a coupon rate 
in excess of the statutory ceiling of 4% 
percent, This process will aid the owner of 
the bond who bought at par and is still get- 
ting only the 24% percent coupon rate and 
not the yield rate of 4.42 percent to receive 
a higher rate of interest. While the new 
bond will enable the bond owner to get a 
higher rate of interest, it will result in higher 
interest costs to the Treasury for a longer 
period of years. 


Of course, this kind sf discount selling 
will breach the historic 4% percent ceiling— 
but without the face of the bond saying so, 
Thus, the administration’s objective will be 
achieved by indirection. However, this pro- 
posed refunding operation may ultimately 
add billions more to the already fantastic 
$9.4 billion burden we are now paying in 
interest charges alone this year on the Fed- 
eral debt. 

2. In addition, you will be voting to permit 
the President to issue almost $6 billion in 
bonds yearly (equal to 2 percent of the total 
debt) at any interest rate over 44%, percent 
he may choose. Never before has any Presi- 
dent been granted the unrestricted power 
to fix interest rates which this compromise 
now asks Congress to approve. 

We are told that items 1 and 2 must be 
enacted to stretch out the Federal debt 
and to fight inflation. Yet, from 1953 until 
recently, the administration was doing very 
little to stretch out the debt during years 
when interest rates were far lower. 

To lock into the debt structure now for 
many years peak interest rates—rates that 
have already been ratcheted up by this ad- 
ministration and the Federal Reserve Board 
to a 30-year high—is hardly prudent 
management of the public debt. 

Moreover, items 1 and 2 would encourage a 
one-way direction for interest rates on U.S. 
long-term bonds—up. It is noteworthy that 
no requirement is included that the Treasury 
call in overpriced loans when interest rates 
are going down, 

As for inflation: Since 1953, the ad- 
ministration and the Federal Reserve Board 
have had available a variety of fiscal and 
monetary tools with which to fight higher 
prices. However, except during the reces- 
sions of 1954 and 1957-58, they have shown 
an almost exclusive fondness for higher 
interest rates as a price stabilizing.» device. 
Now, although prices have been almost stable 
for 2 years, the Treasury is demanding 
permission to raise interest rates once again 
in order to fight what is, concededly, a phan- 
tom inflation, 

Apparently, this administration opposes 
increasing the prices of everything, except 
money. 

3 and 4. You will be voting for a “sweet- 
ener” calculated to entice the unaware. 
This part of the compromise proposes in- 
terest rates higher than 4% percent for 
issues of Government obligations invested in 
special U.S. trust funds and for E and H 
U.S. savings bonds. Of course, this pro- 
vision would be appropriate and only fair if 
the rest of the bill is passed. However, the 
Government is now paying substantially 
less than 4% percent on its obligations 
owned by its trust funds, and as for sav- 
ings bonds, only 3% percent in interest is 
currently being paid, although up to 4% is 
permissible under existing law. 

If the administration really wants to 
stretch out the Federal debt, it should first 
use its power to sell savings bonds at a 


higher rate and-take other steps to make 
these bonds more attractive and salable, 
Why should small family savers perpetually 
be entitled to less for lending money to their 
government than bankers and others re- 
ceive? Furthermore, it would be much wiser 
to try to extend the long-term portion of 
the debt via greater sales of savings bonds 
and without scrapping the 414-percent in- 
terest ceiling (as in items 1 and 2) 
than to pierce the 4\%4-percent ceiling and 
thus pressure all public and private interest 
rates yet another notch higher, as a conse- 
quence, 

It is the view of the AFL-CIO that the 
so-called committee compromise is actually 
abdication. Because the issue so vitally af- 
fects the welfare of every American, we urge 


you to strenuously oppose enactment of H.R. , 


10590. _ 
Sincerely yours, 
J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation. 





“Congress Is the True Sampling of Citi- 
zens” —Editorial Appearing in the Los 
Angeles Times, Tuesday, March 22, 
1960, by Holmes Alexander 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous. consent granted me so to 
do, I am pleased to call to your atten- 
tion, and the attention of my distin- 
guished colleagues the very timely edi- 
torial in the Los Angeles Times, March 
22, 1960, by Holmes Alexander: 
ConGrEss Is THE TRUE SAMPLING OF CITIZENS 

At the peak of a tiered platform which is 
climaxed by an impressive throne, Chairman 
CarL Vinson of the House Armed Services 
Committee takes testimony on how to curb 
conflict of interest in the military services. 

Down the hallway, amid similar trappings 
of. solemnity and legislative authority, 
Chairman EMANUEL CELLER of the House 
Judiciary Committee takes testimony on 
the same subject but on a broader front. 
It is not a new matter of congressional con~ 
cern and inquiry, but it is a pressing one. 
It relates to public immorality that made 
headline stories of Sherman Adams, Charles 
Van Doren, payola, cheating students, bribed 
athletes and much else. 

Possibly we need some new laws, although 
we already have far too many. Where Gov- 














Common to all legislation in this area is 
the use of frankness—-such as making public 
the lists of persons who are legitimately try- 
ing to influence the Government, 

The Hébert bill wants the Defense Depart- 
ment to set up an office of enrollment 
where certain officers-turned-salesmen must 
post information about their jobs. The 
Celler committee is receiving proposals for 
the confrontation of rival pitchmen in the 
game of bidding for Federal favors. 

So it goes, and probably it’s necessary, but 


fore it reaches the highest offices, both cor- 
porate and Government.” 

Well, this is the peril in the probing and 
the reporting, in the overstating and over- 
moralizing which follow these gross out- 
bursts of materialism and cupidity. Stein- 
beck is right—but only partly and, I would 

minimall 


, y. 

The trouble is that when moral indigna- 
tion goes berserk, heroic monuments get 
smashed, witches and witchhunters both get 
burned, the braying demagogs and the unc- 
tuous hypocrite get their innings in the 
seats of the mighty. 

Things are bad, heaven knows, and we 
have not lived up to the opportunities of our 
freedom and wealth. We do have dishonest 
cops, rotten standards of family life, corrupt 
Officials and power-grasping leaders in every 
phase of public life. But, however bad the 
record is, there is a redemption at hand, If 
you spend a decade or more in Washington, 
you come to conclude this—that the ruling 
trait in Americanism is not avarice but as- 
piration. 

It has been said that the big success of 
Allen Drury’s novel, “Advice and Consent,” 
lies in its appeal to American idealism. The 
same thing happehed two decades ago when 
“Gone With the Wind” galloped straight 
past the objections of highbrow critics and 
became an American classic. 

The American people have a way of recog- 
nizing and affirming true estimates of their 
character. Both these books say that, al- 
though inhabited by fallible persons and 
cluttered with cumbersome but often mag- 
nificent institutions, our American civiliza- 
tion is still ing for the stars. Often, at 
t may seem that congressional 
committees are muckraking and debunking. 
After all, probes into conflicts of interest are 
going to turn up conflicts, and searches for 
un-American activities are going to find 
these too. 

But Congress is a true sampling of the 
American eo Over the years Congress 

the aspirations for decency and 
achievement which Iie in the American 
heart. 
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Goal of Kremlin Is World Communism 
Despite Talk of Disarmament and 
Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just recently had a visit from Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany which has focused atten- 
tion on the important problem of that 
country’s reunification, and there are 
proposals and counterproposals for uni- 
versal disarmament. These are serious 
problems which affect the complete 
future of the free world and the de- 
sire of most of the people on this 
earth for world peace. These problems 
are fraught with many pitfalls, and we 
must understand the constant threat of 
the rulers in the Kremlin who, while 
talking disarmament and peace, never 
forget their goal of world communism. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the translation of an article 
from Bulletin No. 1, dated January 5, 
1960, of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Bonn. This article was written 
by the Honorable Franz-Josef Strauss, 
Federal Minister of Defense, and I com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

BuLietTiIn No. 1 
(By Franz-Josef Straub, German Federal 
Minister of Defense) 

One must realize that world communism 
and its representative powers, the Soviet 
Union and China, have so far not abandoned 
their aims to spread a world revolution and 
to extend the power of communism to all 
parts of the earth. This year, Mr. Khru- 
shchev quite frankly expressed his opinion 
when he said “Sooner or later, communism 
will rule the world. We are living in the 
heroic days of the revolution.” He was 
merely corroborating what he already af- 
firmed in 1955, when countless people, 
prompted by false optimism, thought they 
could exploit the spirit of Geneva as the 
starting point for peaceful and happy times. 
Khrushchev, incidentally, at that time also 
said: “Certain people misinterpret the spirit 
of Geneva. They should once and for all 
bear in mind that we are not abandoning 
nor shall ever abandon our plans and our 
fight for the victory of communism.” Khru- 
shchev announced this year in Stettin that 
he was interested not so much in the Oder- 
Neisse frontier for Poland, but, rather, in 
the sacred western frontier of communism 
on the Elbe and the Werra, and he boast- 
fully assured his audience at the Leipzig 
Workers’ Conference that this frontier 
would continue to exist until the whole of 
Germany was part of the Communist realm. 

We must not venture to hope that we are 
heading for peaceful and untroubled times. 
The Federal Government does not intend 
to conceal the truth from the German peo- 
ple and make them believe that they are 
being led toward glorious times. We real- 
ize the full significance of the fact that 
Khrushchev on his return from America said 
that the coexistence policy was in no way a 
renunciation of the Communist claim to 
world domination, and that official Soviet 
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sources described the discussion of the Hun. 

tragedy in the United Nations as a 
blow against the spirit of Camp David, or 
decried the assurances given during Eisen. 
hower's visit to Italy regarding the strength. 
ening of the NATO, as a violation of the at- 
tempt to ease international tension. So ro 
the Soviets have not given up regarding the 
liquidation of the cold war, in the first 
place, as the liquidation of the resistance 
against communism. 

But there is one thing that we can take 
for granted in the case of the Soviets, which 
they have in common with us, though for 
a different reason. They do not want to 


.Tisk a third world war and thus involve 


themselves in certain suicide. They, too, 
have @ very concrete interest, though it may 
not be a moral one, in seeing to it that the 
Soviet Union does not become the victim 
of an all-destructive war. And for this rea- 
son they are prepared to discuss disarma- _ 
ment. In the interests of humanity we 
must take them at their word and must 


«discuss serious disarmament proposals, in- 


cluding disarmament measures and effec- 
tive control, with them. In view of the 
modern science of armament, disarmament 
and control measures are only likely to prove 
effective if they are extended to cover the 
whole world, even though their execution 
may be carried out in stages. But we do not 
intend to harbor any doubts about the fact 
that it is not simply rearmament that has 
caused the tension and unrest in the world. 
For Western rearmament, the rearmament 
of the German Federal Republic and the 
setting up of the defense organization of 
the NATO have not come into existence of 
their own accord or as the result of any 
rash decision. They are the result of the 
policy pursued by the Soviets in Europe 
and Asia 

Hence, true peace and order and a genuine 
easing of international tension will only 
prevail in this world again when all individ- 
uals and all peoples are conceded the rights 
which, according to the will of the Divine 
Creator, are inalienable and natural; namely, 
human dignity and freedom of the individ- 
ual and the right of self-determination for 
peoples. Neither the Berlin question, nor 
the German question as a whole, which is 
connected with the former, can be solved 
by an artificial and compulsory structure 
or, according to the Soviet proposal, by the 
setting up of a free city for half of Berlin, 
but solely by recognition of the right of self- 
determination for the entire German people. 
Unrest and fear, insecurity and tension will 
only disappear when the dreadful Iron Cur- 
tain, which separates people from one an- 
other against their will, is removed again 
those who have arbitrarily set it up. 

It is therefore imperative that the Soviet 
rulers should be made to realize and believe 
that we want a genuine peace, that we are 
prepared to support and carry out all the 
necessary measures to cut down armament 
gradually and under control, but that we 
intend to retain the means of our self-de- 
fense 8; long as we are obliged to protect 
ourselves against the global claims to power 
of a despotic system. The Soviet rulers must 
likewise be made to realize that we intend 
to oppose all further expansion of commu- 
nism determinedly. We must show them 
that we refuse to allow ourselves to be mis- 
led and lulled in our vigilance, and they 
must be made to realize by words and deeds 
that only the renunciation on the part of 
every system, including the Communist sys- 
tem, too, of world revolution, world conquest, 
and world domination plans will bring gen- 
uine peace and a permanent easing of inter- 
national tension. ‘They must, above all, be 
made to realize that the way to a complete 
disarmament leads via a change in policy 
and that this change in policy is in the in- 
terests of all peoples, their survival in this 
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age of nuclear weapons, their economic and 
cultural aims and their further development. 
And it is precisely for this reason that we 
must realize that we have a price to pay for 
freedom and security. We must do our 
share of the tasks justly allotted to us, in 
order to establish and preserve the unity, 
solidarity, and strength of the Atlantic pact. 
We are the next to be snatched by the Com- 
; we are the next to 
foot the bill if the noble ideal of a European 
union and of Atlantic solidarity should go 
to pieces; we are the last who, on the thresh- 
old of the year 1960, can afford to cherish 
illusions and confuse wishes with reality. 


But if we recall how we worked our way 
“up again out of the abyss of the catastrophe 
of 1945 and the hopelessness and despair of 
the years that followed, and if we look 
around today and see how trade and life are 
prospering and how new and modern towns 
have grown up on the ruins of the old ones, 
then we venture to hope that this policy, 
which is based on moral principles and on 
a feeling of responsibility to God and man, 
will continue to help us to cope successfully 
with the great tasks which confront us. And 
in view of the prospect of a new era, we un~- 
derstand the profound meaning of the words 
of the Christmas message, with its comfort 
and its obligation—“Be ye not afraid.” 





Political Hypocrisy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the terms 
“liberals” and “conservatives” today 
label opposing philosophies concerning 
the role of Federal Government in our 
lives. Out of the clash of these opposing 
ideologies comes the legislation we pass 
in Congress. 

Nothing has been more controversial 
than civil rights and nothing, some 
Members think, has been a phonier is- 
sue, True, political expediency in any 
controversial issue muddies the water 
of honest difference of opinion, and 
could be termed phony. Equally true, 
there are sincere dedicated men of 
strong conviction on either side of the 
civil rights controversy and for that 
matter on other controversial issues, 
Yet of all the controversial issues today, 
civil rights in my mind is the least un- 
derstood by either side because of emo- 
tional prejudice and political expedi- 
ency. 

So it was that I found the editorial 
“Political Hypocrisy,” by Balfour Jay- 
mes of the Shreveport Journal of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1960, most interesting. I have 
tried to understand the liberals point of 
view, perhaps not as much as I should, 
but nevertheless have made the effort 
and will continue to do so. Others on 
the conservative side, I know, have done 
the same. This editorial highlights a 
fundamental contradiction within the 
liberal ranks, it seems to me, and I 
submit it for the Recorp for the atten- 
tion of all who are also interested: 
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{From the Shreveport (La.) Journal, Feb. 
27, 1960] 
Two KINDs or RIGHTS—PoLITICAL HYPoOcRI:Y 
(By Balfour Jaymes) 

Strange, indeed, are the ways of politi- 
cians, y. the liberal variety. 

With these,politicians, truth is something 
to be stretched, distorted or completely ig- 
nored, depending upon the purpose to be 
served. 

This sort of hypocrisy now is rolling in 
high gear in the Halls of Congress. 

The liberal Members of Congress are kick- 
ing up a noisy and hypocritical fuss about 
the civil rights voting bill. They loudly 
contend that certain minority groups are 
being denied the right to vote and this in- 
justice must be remedied at once. 

Obviously, this is a political device calcu- 
lated to win votes. 

If the liberals were really interested in 
the protection of human rights ahd personal 
liberties, they would raise their voices in 
favor of the right of a person to work when- 
ever and for whomever he chooses. 

But the liberal is painfully silent on this 
issue. In fact, most of them openly oppose 
any law guaranteeing the right of a person 
to work, This right, they brazenly contend, 
is a union-granted right. 

This is hypocrisy at its worst; for a basic 
human right is at stake. 

As the liberal politican sees it, a person 
should not be denied the right to vote, but 
he sees absolutely nothing wrong in denying 
the same person the right to work. 

What can be more % to a person 
than the right to work when and where he 
finds satisfactory employment? 

Does not the Constitution guarantee that 
right? 

Of course, it does. 

How does it happen, then, that a person is 
denied his constitutional right to work? 

In recent years, the law of the union has 
supplanted this constitutional right. No 
longer can @ person work whenever and 
wherever he chooses if his employment con- 
flicts with the employment of a union 
worker. 

Does this violation of personal rights dis- 
turb the liberal lawmaker? 

Not at all. Y 

The law of the union provides: 

“You can work if you join the union, pay 
your dues and assessments and submit to 
the rules, regulations and orders of the 
union.” 

The union member realizes that the law 
of the union is supreme and that he must 
— to it, or else he doesn’t work. And 
what’s more, that he ma kicked and 
beaten besides, see 

The law of the union, as interpreted by its 
leaders and some of its members, provides 
drastic and cruel methods of punishment 
for nonunion and union workers alike, who 
defy its rules, regulations and policies. 

These methods consist of harassment, co- 
ercion, intimidation, crime and violence. 
Thousands of law-abiding both 
in and out of unions, know what it means 
to defy the law of the union. They and 
their families are hounded day and night, 
their automobiles damaged or destroyed, 
their homes shot up and bombed. 

Does this violation of personal rights dis- 
turb the political liberal? 

Not at all. 

The law of the union calls for terror tac- 
tics whenever there is any troublesome con- 
flict between union and nonunion workers 
or whenever there is resistance to the de- 
mands of the union. 

Of course, the union bosses deny this, 
But the evidence is clear and convincing. 
Recent and current strike violence at Albert 
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Lea, Minn., Henderson, N.C., Portland, Oreg., 
are a few cases in point. There are mary, 


such a wordly 


The law of the union provides for mass 
picketing, which is another term for mob 
violence. : 

The liberal politicians are angered and 
horrified whenever there is any mob vio- 
lence, especially if it occurs in the South. 
That is, unless it is labor mob violence, 
which they apparently regard as a right of 
the union, since the law of the union is 
above the law of the land. 

As the liberal politician sees it, there's 


They 
ate no dissent. Their policies are not to be 


questioned or disobeyed. 

Any union member, or any politician, who 
deviates from the demands of the labor 
bosses is condemned as an enemy of labor. 
There must be complete submission; total 
subserviency. 

The liberal politicians know all of these 
things—and much more—about the ruthless 
tactics of the law of the union which de- 
prive law-abiding Americans from work 
when and where they choose. 

They know that mob violence by unions ~ 
is anarchy. ; 

They know that labor dictatorship re- 
gards itself as above the law of the land. 

They know that the right to work is just 
as important as the right to vote and that 
it is a constitutional right. 

Since the liberal politician is aware of 
these things, it is rank and shameful 
hypocrisy for him to profess an interest in 
the preservation of human rights and per- 
sonal liberties, 

To sacrifice principle upon the altar of 
political expediency is a tragic price to pay 
for votes. : 

It’s hypocrisy at its very worst. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the records 
will show that during the past 2 weeks of 
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ts, I have 


conceptions and interpretations of 
pplicable law and the constitutionality 
of the various titles. 

I left this burden to be carried by those 
amongst us who are practicing attorneys. 


However, now that the legalistic smoke 


want to add a few thoughts to the many 


already expressed. 

The need to clear away the roadblocks 
that have prevented, in many cases, the 
Negroes’ right to vote is of course para- 
mount if we are to finally make our col- 
ored citizens, citizens in fact as well as 
in name. 

The economic status of the Negro in 
all sections of the country leaves a lot 
to be desired. 

If this Nation is to measure up to its 
worldwide billing as the “greatest place 
on earth, in which to live, to work, and 
to prosper,” then it behooves all of us 
to look into some phases of the economics 
of the labor conditions insofar as the 
American Negro is concerned. 

In most instances, they are relegated 
to the most menial tasks with the lowest 
possible wages. : 

In many cases, both north and south 
of the Mason-Dixon line, they are hud- 
died into modern ghettoes. Few can 
really move into the more desirable resi- 
dential areas regardless of their eco- 
nomic standing. 

It is my sincere conviction that the 
only answer is one that must come from 
equalization, equalization of opportuni- 
ties. This will lead not to the mixture 
of the races but, in reality, will let each 
racial group find and raise its own stand- 
ards and levels of living socially, eco- 
nomically, and in their conditions of 
labor. 

There are always barriers in the social 
calendar, and nothing ever done by Con- 
gress will change this. 

So long as human beings remain hu- 
man, each will seek his or her own com- 


No better example of complete un- 
derstanding and freedom of action, re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed, can be 
found than in our newest State, the 50th, 
the State of Hawaii. 

The day will come when the Negro 
has found his place politically by the 
intelligent and free use of his voting 
franchise. This will be followed in an 
orderly fashion by the complete integra- 
tion of the Negro into our American 
economy. 

To show how bad conditions can get 
when the economic level of the wage 
earner reaches a rate below subsistence 
grades, one need only look at the records 
submitted to our subcommittee on 
minimum wage laws. 

These testimonials show just about 
how the Negro fares in the field of eco- 
nomic competition. 

The answer and solution to the prob- 
lem lies in the hearts of men and, in my 
opinion, the best road to success is 
through our Christian doctrines and 
religious revivals. 
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Hearing Scheduled on H.R. 8146, Affect- 
ing Panama Canal Construction Work- 
ers With Less Than 3 Years’ Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of Members of the House have 
spoken to me or have written to me 
in recent days to inquire about the status 
of H.R. 8146 now pending before the 
Subcommittee on the Panama Canal of 
the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. I am placing this 
statement in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for the information of other Members 
who might also be interested in this mat- 
ter. Hearings on this bill are scheduled 
to commence Tuesday, April 12, 

A word of explanation might be in 
order; and as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on the Panama Canal I am happy 
to explain the background of this. mat- 
ter. 

Over a period of many years, Con- 
gress received requests from construction 
workers who helped build the canal a half 
century ago to provide some sort of an- 
nuity in recognition of this service. In 
1944 Congress enacted a law extending 
annuities to all Roosevelt medalholders 
who had served at least 3 years on the 
isthmus during the construction of the 
eanal. Ever since, the Congress has re- 
ceived requests from other Roosevelt 
medalholders with more than 2 but less 
than 3 years of service to have the act 
amended to include them, too. 

This proposal was considered last 
June 2 and turned down, on the grounds 
that if the minimum period of service for 
these noncontributory annuities is re- 
duced to 2 years, it will still cause arbi- 
trary hardship to those with almost but 
not quite 2 years of service, and even- 
tually, it would have to be extended in 
all fairness to everyone who spent any 
time at all on the construction job. I 
am merely citing the arguments used 
against the proposal, not prejudging the 
issue. 

Last year when I set up a hearing on 
this issue, time was provided to all who 
wished to be heard. All phases of the 
controversy were covered in detail. A 
spokesman for the group which seeks to 
be included testified for almost the en- 
tire morning, covering every conceivable 
argument in favor of the change. Im- 
mediately thereafter, the subcommittee 
voted unanimously to table all bills be- 
fore us on this subject for the remainder 
of this Congress. Later in that session, 
H.R. 8146 was introduced. It is similar 
to the bills we tabled. 

This year a new drive was under- 
taken by the persons who would be re- 
cipients of annuities under a relaxation 
of the service requirements, and Mem- 
bers of Congress were in receipt of many 
letters complaining that I, as chairman 
of the subcommittee, was preventing 
H.R. 8146 from being considered. I 
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would never want to be pictured in that 
light. I have tried to make clear to 
the people involved that the entire sub- 
committee felt the issue had been thor- 
oughly explored and that there was 
therefore no chance of any legislation 
being enacted on this matter in this 
Congress. However, I said if the sub- 
committee wanted to reopen hearings, I 
would certainly schedule them. 

As a result of the letters received by 
many Members of Congress urging ac- 
tion on this legislation, our subcommit- 
tee has decided to schedule new hear- 
ings, if only to assure all concerned that 
we never have a closed mind on any 
subject. However, unless new facts are 
presented above and beyond the infor- 
mation we have received in previous 
hearings, I doubt very seriously that the 
results will be any different. 

If any Members wish to testify or sub- 
mit statements for the record, we will 
be glad to receive their testimony. Fur- 
thermore, we have issued an open invi- 
tation to the former Panama Canal con- 
struction workers to submit any addi- 
tional facts they may have on the merits 
of their case. 





Birthday of Hans Christian 
Andersen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, April 2 
marks the 155th anniversary of the birth 
of Hans Christian Andersen, Denmark’s 
most famous author. As we pause to - 
celebrate this day we feel particularly 
close to our good friends and allies, the 
Danish people. Indeed our toast to 
Hans Christian Andersen is also a toast 
to Denmark and to the Danish people 
because this great author and his coun- 
try are so closely tied together in the 
minds of most Americans. 

Hans Christian Andersen is so beloved 
by Americans because generations of our 
people have grown up knowing the joy 
and adventure that are found in Ander- 
sen’s fairy tales. Who among us as chil- 
dren has not laughed when he read the 
story of the emperor’s invisible. new 
clothes and later in life reflected upon 
the insight into human behavior shown 
in some of these simple tales. “The Snow 
Queen,” “The Red Shoes,” “Great Claus 
and Little Claus,” and “The Ugly Duck- 
ling” are all familiar to American read- 
ers as they are to children in many other 
lands. 

Hans Christian Andersen wrote much 
that was fine besides his fairy tales. But 
these have become so famous that it 
seems fair to say that they are common 
to the experience of growing up any- 
where in the Western World. The fairy 
tales by Hans Christian Andersen have 
thus become woven into the cultural 
heritage that is the common memory of 
Western civilization. 
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It is well that we take a moment on 
the birthday of this great man to ex- 
press this slight tribute, 





Postal Facts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish. to 
include in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Milwaukee Sentinel of 
March 28, 1960, entitled "Postal Facts.” 

I believe that this editorial summa- 
rizes the salient facts regarding postal 
service and postal rates. I commend it 
to the attention of the membership of 
this body: 

PostTaut Facts 


President Eisenhower's special message to 
Congress urging another postal rate increase 
presents one of those seemingly plausible 
arguments which is easily demolished by 
facts. Let’s consider the facts... 

In essence the President says the Post 
Office is losing a lot of money. Therefore 
mail rates should be raised to wipe out the 
loss, or at least come close, 

This position, which apparently came to 
the President special delivery from Post- 
master General Summerfield, is based on a 
fallacy. 

It is the error of assuming the Post Office 
is a business. In reality, in historical prece- 
dent, and in every day fact, it is a public 
service. It cannot possibly be conducted as 
both. 

It is true it costs taxpayers money to run 
the Post Office Department. It also costs 
taxpayers money to run the White House, 
the Commerce Department, the Federal judi- 
ciary system, the FBI—almost every Federal 
activity. 

The costs of such public services are taken 
for granted. But the costs of the postal 
service are labeled “deficit” and become issue. 

Why? The answer is that the Post. Office 
takes in a great deal of money, about $21, 
billion a year. No other Government de- 
partment produces anywhere near as much 
revenue. But because the postal establish- 
ment costs more to operate than it takes 
in, and because a law requires annual re- 
ports comparing receipts with costs, the Post 
Office is singled out and charged with operat- 
ing at a deficit. 

Postal rates actually are a form of taxes. 
The Post Office does not keep the money it 
gets for selling stamps, but turns it into the 
Treasury. Thus, in urging a postal rate in- 
crease, the administration is seeking an in- 
direct tax increase. 

Finally, the theory that the Post Office 
is a business doesn’t make sense. Would 
a business charge the same fee to deliver 
& message across the street as it does to 
handle a letter from Florida to Alaska? 
Would a business operate a branch office in 
every hamlet in the Nation, most of them 
losing money because of slight patronage? 
Would a business take on sideline jobs with- 
out remuneration, like selling duck stamps 
or registering aliens? 

The Post Office is an essential public serv- 
ice, worth what it costs to operate. 

» We suggest Summerfield ought to stop 
proclaiming (and complaining) how much 
his Department has lost and concentrate on 
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getting the mails delivered as speedily and 


economically as possible. 
And Congress ought to ignore the request 


for another boost in 





Small Business Investment Act 
Amendments, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


_OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
9, 1960. it was my privilege to appear 
before Subcommittee No. 3 of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
connection with the Small Business In- 
vestment Act Amendments; 1959. My 
statement was as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ABRAHAM J, MULTER, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
13TH District oF THE State or New Yorke 


Mr. Mouuter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, it 
is always a pleasure to appear before my own 
committee or a subcommittee thereof as a 
witness and to give my colleagues a chance 
to go after me as I go after some of the wit- 
nesses who appear before us. 

May I first, Mr. Chairman, apologize for 
not having a prepared statement. I just 
haven't had the time to get it up and I will 
try to be very brief, 

I think I should direct the attention of 
the committee to the fact that. while the 
Small Business Committee of the House, un- 
der the distinguished chairmanship of the 
chairman of this subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from Texas {Mr,. Parman], did submit a 
report which was unanimously adopted by 
the Evins subcommittee, and the full com- 
mittee did adopt the report unanimously, 
that unanimous adoption of the report was 
the action of those who attended the 
meeting. 

Unfortunately I was unable to attend the 
meeting and although I did put in writing 
to the chairman of the subcommittee some 
of my objections to the report, the report 
was adopted that way by the committee, and 
that is one reason why I wanted to be heard 
here. 

In that report, which incidentally was 
rather a well prepared report and the result 
of much hard work and intelligent effort, 
there nevertheless are some things recom- 
mended that I disagree with, and I want to 
briefly refer to those matters here. 

First, there is a recommendation that loans 
be made to unincorporated small businesses, 
I think that is a very unwise recommenda- 
tion. It is no problem and it’s a matter of 
small inconvenience and expense to any small 
businessman or any small firm, to incorpo- 
rate today. 

Now, it may be that the tax law should be 
amended so as to give to the small business- 
man who is incorporated the same tax privi- 
leges of reporting as an individual or as a 
partnership, instead of as a corporation, if 
part of his stock is owned by a small busi- 
ness investment company. It has been 
pointed out that the exemption permitting 
@ small business corporation to file a return 
and pay the taxes as though it were a part- 
nership, does not apply in the event some 
of the stock is owned by a small business in- 
vestment-company. 

If that is the only objection to making 
loans to corpérations rather than individ- 
uals, I think the remedy should be by chang- 





ing the tax law, and not by permitting — 
to be made to businesses. 
you know, woumenes te 4 gaemenen eae 
individual proprietorship, upon death the 
business must be liquidated and, where you 
are making long-term loans, that is an ex- 
treme disadvantage. I doubt whether any 
intelligent lending officer will make a long- 
term loan to a Pp or individual, 
having in mind that in the event of the acci- 
dent of death he can’t continue the business 
to pay off his loan, nor is there any succes- 
sive management that can come in. 

The business must either be liquidated or 
sold to new owners, whereas in making the 
loan in the first instance he has taken into 
account the competency of management, and 
he might not be willing to make the same 
loan to other management. 

Your hands are tied if you are lending the 
money to an unincorporated business in the 
event of, as I say, the accident of death. 
There is nothing to do except liquidate the 
business and do the hest you can to get your 
money back unless you want to let other 
management come in that you might not 
approve of. 

- So I say the provision in the regulation is 
a wise one, that these loans and these invest- 
ments be made only to, and in, corporation. 

Now, I hope the committee will have in 
mind that the purpose of this bili, the Small 
Business Investment Company Act, was to 
attract long-term loans which would be in 
the nature of equity capital and which 
would not be actually loans, but investments. 
You should not broaden this statute now so 
as to make this a general lending agency. 

I think we had in mind when we enacted 
the bill that we didn’t want to set up any 
new banks or any new private lending agen- 
cies as such. We didn’t want these new 
small business investment companies to go 
into general competition with the banks and 
other financial institutions that are already 
operating. 

We had in mind that the banks and other 
lending institutions were not making money 
available for long-term loans and equity cap- 
ital, and we set this institution up to make 
that money available. We ought to keep that 
in mind as to any amendments we are 
to offer to this law. That brings to mind the 
suggestion that we strike out of the act the 
word “primary” when referring to equity 
capital. 

I think the statute now provides that the 
primary purpose of the law is to make equity © 
and long-term loans and the on has 
been made that we strike out “primary.” 

If you do that, you are just going to con- 
vert this into a general lending agency; and 
that is not, I am sure, the present con- 
gressional intent. 

It would also open the door to the banks 
invading this field through the back door. 
You have already heard that there are some 
29 banks which now control these small 
business investment companies, and if you 
are going to give them the opportunity to 
say to a customer coming in for a loan; 
“You go next door to the small business in- 
vestment company that we control and make 
your arrangements there, and then come in 
here and we will give you subsidiary financ- 
ing,’”’ they are going to evade the intent of 
this act. i 

Mr. Patman. Isn’t there any encourage- 
ment in the law for that, Mr. Mutter, in 
that a 100-percent tax deduction is allowed 
on losses on convertible debentures pur- 
chased by the bank’s subsidiary small busi«, 
ness investment company, whereas if. the 
transaction was in the form of a loan made 
directly by the bank it would wittinatibion 


benefit of that deduction? 


Mr. Muuter. That is right. 2 

Mr. Parman. Therefore, your statement, I 
think, is entirely correct that the induce- 
ment will be to refer loans to the SBIC. 
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vestment companies, or if the Congress in- 
tends that that be permitted to be done, 


then let’s be forthright about it and change 
the statute. 

We said in the first instance that it re- 
quires at least 10 individuals to form a small 
business investment company. In every one 
of those 29 instances where a bank has 
formed a small business investment com- 
pany, the bank named 10 dummies, and the 
bank controls. the corporation, and the bank 
names the directors. 

Now, if that is what we want, let’s change 
the law. Let’s not have them do by in- 


On the other hand, if we intended what 
we said, that this requires 10 individuals, 
then let’s make sure it is 10 individuals who 
are putting in their own money and who 
are going to elect the directors and run the 
institution. 

Now, maybe the banks can come in and 
make a good argument as to why they 
should be permitted to own, control, and 
operate these small business investment 

If they can make such an argu- 
ment, let’s change the law and let them 
come in through the front door. Don’t 
have a law, as we have now, which says that 
there must be 10 individuals, and permit a 
bank to come in through the back door and 
name 10 dummies. 

I don’t think we intended that, and I don’t 
think we should permit it to goon. I think 
we ought to say something in any report 
that may accompany any bill coming out of 
this committee on that point. 

That brings us to the question of whether 
or not additional loans should be made with- 
out the consent of the small business in- 
vestment company. 

If they are going to the small business 
investment company for long-term financ- 
ing, and it is going to be just that—long- 
term financing; not interim financing—and 
on top of that they are going to go to the 
bank which controls the small business in- 
vestment company and get subsidiary fi- 
nancing, you can be sure that somewhere 
along the line we are going to run into 
trouble. If the bank is in a position to do 
this subsidiary financing, it should certainly 
be in a position to do it as primary financing. 

They shouldn’t put the small business in- 
vestment company that they control in a 
position of making the primary financing, 
at, as you have heard, up to 15 percent in- 
terest, and they take the secondary financing 
at 5 or 6 percent. 

If that loan is good enough for the bank 
#8 secondary financing at 5 or 6 percent, 
they ought to make the primary loan at 
5 or 6 percent instead of letting the small 
business company grab off the cream and 
let them hold the subordinate financing. 

There has been a suggestion that the so- 
called cross-stream loan provisions of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 be 
waived to permit a bank that is a subsidiary 
of a holding company to invest in a small 
business investment company owned by the 
same holding company. 

I think we may have gone too far already 
in permitting bank holding companies to 
establish small business investment com- 
panies. I did not realize the Small Business 
- Investment Act of 1958 would have that re- 
sult, and I find it a little difficult to follow 
the complicated interpretations of the 1958 
act, the Bank Holding Company Act, and 
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the Revised Statutes which lead to that re- 
sult. This in tion may be the open- 
ing wedge to destroy the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act’s prohibitions against banks en- 
gaging in nonbanking businesses. We may 
be going right back to the days when all the 
trouble in the banking field was caused by 
allowing investment bankers to own and 
control commercial banks. This must not 
be permitted to spread. 

Mr. Patman. Is this the only exception you 
know of, Mr. Mutter? Is this the only in- 
stance in which a bank holding company 
is permitted to own a nonbanking business? 

Mr. Muurter. There are, of course, limited 
exceptions under section 4(c) of the Bank 
Holding Company Act, but none which 
violate the basic principles of the act as I 
think this does. 

But there is another basic principle of the 
Bank Holding Company Act which so far 
has not been violated, and it is embodied 
in section 6 of the act. Section 6 prevents 
a holding company from forcing one of its 


* subsidiary banks to make ioans to another 


of its subsidiaries, or to invest in any other 
fashion in another subsidiary. When we 
enacted that prohibition, we had before us 
at least one concrete example of the abuses 
which can result from self-dealing between 
two subsidiaries of the same holding com- 
pany. The best way to protect a subsidiary 
bank from being forced into making a bad 
investment in another subsidiary is to pre- 
vent such dealing altogether. 

So I cannot go along with the argument 
that the proposed amendment would simply 
treat holding company subsidiary banks the 
same as other banks. This self-dealing sit- 
uation does not arise for other banks. If 
they invest in a small business investment 
company, they do so at arm’s length. But 
the subsidiary bank is not dealing at arm’s 
length with the small business investment 
company when they are both under the 
common control of a holding company. I 
think perhaps we have already gone too 
far in breaking down the sound restrictions 
of the Bank Holding Company Act when we 
permitted bank holding companies to form 
small business investment companies. Let’s 
not go any further with it; let’s not take 
this proposed next step of creating a situa- 
tion where their subsidiary banks can be 
forced to invest in their subsidiary invest- 
ment companies. 

Now, there is one other suggestion that 
has been made, and that is that we grant 
the small business investment company an 
exemption from the Investment Company 
Act. 

Now, the only reason to do that is to 
permit the small business investment com- 
pany to issue stock options. I think there 
is nothing worse in the field of corporate 
law—and that includes banks and insurance 
companies—than this granting of stock op- 
tions, usually done by the directors for the 
benefit of the officers, who are in control of 
the situation, most of the time without 
notice to the stockholders. i 

It is an unfair way of diluting the cap- 
ital, or diverting capital of a company to 
those who control it. If they are under the 
Investment Company Act, they would at 
least have to make the disclosures required 
by the Investment Company Act. I urge 
you not to amend this Small Business In- 
vestment Company Act so as to grant that 
exemption. 

That, in the main, is my statement, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen. 

Mr. ParmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. 
MULTER. We value your judgment on these 
matters, and what you have said will receive 
very careful consideration by the members 
of this subcommittee. 

Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

If not, thank you very kindly, Mr. Mut- 
TER. 
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If you desire to supplement your remarks 
and extend them to include anything ger- 
mane, you may do so. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you very much, Mr, 
Chairman. You are always very kind. 





Save Our River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call attention to an editorial which 
appeared recently in the Evening Star. 
This editorial emphasizes the need for 
accelerated completion of a thorough 
study of the Potomac River, lest the 
present very serious situation becomes 
a real emergency before corrective ac- 
tion can be carried out. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Mar. 24, 1960] 

Save Our River 


A slow death for the Potomac River dur- 
ing the next decade or two is foreseen by 
an Army engineer—unless remedial meas- 
ures are taken soon. This is a prospect too 
alarming to permit of further dillydallying 
by Congress on appropriations to avert such 
a disaster. Yet Congress in recent years has 
seriously hampered the engineers’ survey of 
the river—a necessary preliminary step to- 
ward planning and building water-famine 
safeguards for the Washington area. 

The outlook for a dried-up Potomac at 
Chain Bridge and a stagnant salt-water 
marsh in the tidal section along the city’s 
waterfront was described to the Potomac 
River Development Association by an out- 
standing authority, Brig. Gen. Thomas H. 
Lipscomb, chief of the Army Engineers’ 
North Atlantic Division. It could happen 
by 1975, General Lipscomb declared, unless, 
in the meantime, adequate water-storage fa- 
cilities are built above Washington’s water 
intake. 

This is the strongest warning on the plight 
of our ailing river yet to come from the 
Army, which has responsibility for insuring 
the Nation’s Capital of an ample supply of - 
water, even in times of drought. General 
Lipscomb explained that the situation is be- 
coming criitcal becaus of the phenomenal 
expansion of population in the Washington 
metropolitan area. He estimated that the 
“metro” population will rise from today’s 2 
million to 3 mililon during the next 15 years. 
Then the city and suburbs wil be using 
water as fast as it is collected by the present 
water-supply dams at Little Falls and Great 
Falls. There will be nothing but a dry gulch 
between the Little Falls dam and tidewater, 
according to the Army water expert. And 
the stagnation of sewage-polluted tidewater 
in Washington’s front yard would be an in- 
tolerable nuisance and health menace. 

Congress would not want such an emer- 
gency to develop any more than anyone 
else. But the risk of dangerous conditions 
is increasing as the Army Engineers’ survey 
of the basin continues to lag not only for 
want of sufficient funds but because of re- 
strictions placed by Congress on the extent 
of the engineering study. For example, Con- 
gress last year cut the engineers’ request for 
$500,000 to $392,00 and decreed that none of 
the money could be used in planning dams 
for flood control. Yet flood control and water 
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supply are so closely related that joint stor- 
age facilites might serve both needs. 
Congress, in weighing appropriations for 
completing the river survey, must pay at- 
tention to the solemn warning issued by 
General Lipscomb concerning the threatened 
deterioration of the Potomac. There should 
be an end to this foolhardy business of 
slashing survey funds and imposing stupid 
and illogical restraints on the surveyors. 





The Tragic Death of Attorney Harry 
Meyers of Chicago 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
well said by the sages through the ages 
that— 

You who mourn the loss of loved ones, 
let there come the comfort that, though 
the dust returns to the earth as it was, the 
spirit returns to God who gave it. Death is 
not the end. Our dear loved ones have 
passed through the gateway of life into the 
peace of the hereafter that endureth al- 
ways. We know that all of us must tread 
the same path, though we know not when 
the hour may strike. Let us so live that 
the coming of that hour shall find us un- 
afraid. May our deeds do honor to the 
memory of our beloved whom Thou has 
taken unto Thyself. In unshaken trust in 
Thy wisdom and loving kindness, we give 
praise unto Thy name. 


And so these reflections are so be- 
fitting to alleviate the great pain and 
sadness befalling the relatives of my 
distinguished friend and _ celebrated 
lawyer, Harry Meyers, who for many 
years practiced law in the city of 
Chicago. 

It was his sad fate to meet death as 
a victim of the midair disaster in the 
explosion of the Northwest airliner tur- 
boprop Electra jetplane near Tell City, 
Ind., in the Ohio River Valley, while 
en route to Miami. He was a bosom 
friend of the distinguished jurist, the 
Honorable John A. Sbarbaro, and had 
accompanied him on that ill-fated 
journey. 

They always traveled together. Their 
loss was mourned by the bench and 
bar of Illinois. 

He was a calm, gentle person, whose 
depth of understanding in the law 
marked him as a leader at the bar. He 
was accepted as an authority in his 
chosen field—the criminal law. He 
was kindly to and considerate of his 
fellow humans. It was a natural thing 
that he and Judge Sbarbaro were at- 
tracted to one another in a close bond 
of friendship. 

The completeness of this great tragedy 
in the consumation of the mortal re- 
mains of all-the passengers—attests to 
the suddeness of the disaster. 

As though in this life they were re- 
duced suddenly into the fading shadows 
of another world—a world of everlasting 
grace, where the soul retains the identity 
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of oo individual in his corporeal exist- 

ence upon the earth. In the world of 
men ye cannot but accept the belief that 
everlasting life is the reward for these 
who have kept the faith. These two 
friends inseparable in life were insepara- 
ble in death—God knows. 

With prayers and sincere condolences 
to the eminent physician Dr. Max 
Meyerovitz, of Chicago, who practiced 
for 50 years near my home at Taylor and 
Racine Avenue, and his good brother Ben. 
May God give them strength in this their 
saddest hour. We, their friends, pray 
with them for his soul—may he rest in 
peace, 





‘ Unemployment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, to those 
of you whose constituencies are not 
plagued by pockets of unemployment, I 
ask that you consider the circumstances 
of thousands of your fellow American 
citizens in various areas of the several 
States where there are not enough jobs 
to go around. Many are without proper 
nourishment for themselves and their 
families. Homes are without repair. 
Children are improperly clothed. It is 
a shameful reflection on.a Nation which 
boasts of the world’s highest living 
standards. _ 

Our people want a chance to recover 
their status as members of the economic 
community. Congress can provide this 
opportunity by enacting the depressed 
area legislation which I and numerous 
other Members of both the House and 
Senate have introduced and long sup- 
ported. I realize that some of these 
bills have been tampered with in normal 
political maneuverings, but I am confi- 
dent that a majority of the Members of 
this legislative body will cast affirmative 
votes if the leadership of the House will 
present a reasonable measure intended 
to stimulate business and industrial ac- 
tivity in chronically depressed regions. 

I have time and again pledged'to sup- 
port sound legislation of this nature re- 
gardless of authorship. Many excellent 
bills introduced by our friends on the 
Democratic side of the aisle have been 
awaiting action for more than a year. 
I would be happy to vote for passage of 
any one of these particular measures. 
And I firmly believe that there are a 
sufficient number of members of both 
parties, concerned about the prevailing 
pockets of unemployment in Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere, to pass a distressed 
area bill without hindering political 
amendments if we are but given a 
chance, 

Mr. Speaker, is it asking too much to 
expect the Rules Committee, which is in 
control of the Democratic side, to bring 
a the distressed area bill now before 

? 
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‘The Oregonian Criticizes Summerfield 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under. 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the March 26 issue of one of the 
leading newspapers of my State of Ore- 
gon, the Portland Oregonian, This edi- 
torial clearly mg A the ridiculous. 
situation created by the American peo- 
ple’s self-appointed protector. Post- 
master General Summerfield not only 
tries to protect us all from the salacious 
wiles of the pornographers, but he also 
protects us from whatever foreign read- 
ing matter he considers unsuitable for 


ris the editecial daleteseuk our great 
free press was quite active-in report- 
ing Khrushchev’s every word while he 
was visiting our country, but oe 
of the same words mailed from Russia 

to an individual is held up until the ad- 
dressee is notified and affirms his desire 
to receive the mail. 

This is not only ridiculous and expen- 
sive, but it infringes on our rights as 
American citizens, 

{From the Rertand i nn Mar. . 26, 


Post OFFICE CURTAIN 

Although William H. Ehrman did not re- 
ceive delivery on the magazines mailed to 
him from Russia, he has performed a signal 
service for his fellow Portlanders: His ex- 
periment with an exchange of ‘periodicals 
with the Russian people has exposed to 
local readers the ridiculous Federal 
of intercepting whatever postal authorities 
interpret to be “political propaganda” from 
abroad. 

- Bureaucracy, aiming its shotgun at cub; 
version, has, as is not uncommon, ee 
holes in the shrinking fabric of can 
personal liberty. 

It is not conceivable that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is conducting its worldwide espio- 
nage system through the pages of a picture 
magazine. Thus it must be concluded that 
the U.S. law which supports such intercep- 
tions in the mails is designed to protect the 
American addressee from contaminating 
himself and his neighbors ge reading the 
Red line. 

How silly. Mr. K. travels through the 
country and his every word of political prop- 
aganda is relayed to readers by a ‘free press. 
The U.S. Government, itself, has agreed by 
contract with Russia for the distribution 

picture magazine, U.S.S.R., which 
is full of sweet-coated propaganda. Such 
magazines as Britain’s New Statemen and 
Nation are well spiced with “political prop- 
aganda”’ of a sort. Is any of this seriously 
harmful to the national security? Would it 
endanger the national security to permit 
Mr. Ehrman or ‘any of his néighbors to read 
the magazine Soviet Union? Of course not. 

The shocking thing is that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has adopted tactics strictly out of 
the Soviet book. A postmaster’s eee 
tion of a citizen’s mail on such flimsy and 


possibly ac- 
crue from the widest possible U.S. distribu- 
tion of Soviet literature. 
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Jane Addams 
SPEECH 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
marks the centennial of the birth 
and dedicated woman whom 
as its very own—Jane 
Addams of Hull House. 
I am proud to join with my colleagues 
paying tribute to 
this remarkable woman who made such 
significant contribution in the field of 
social welfare when she pioneered many 
social reforms for the aid and assistance 
indigent and the unfortunate. 


Chicago, stands today as a memorial to 
woman’s d understanding of the 
problems confron our society. Miss 
Addams had charted a new concept in 


Her followers are legion and her philoso- 

phy has become an inspiration for this 

growing profession of social workers. 
Jane Addams had the unique faculty 


Miss Addams confronted our society 
with new concepts of social conscience 
at a time when too many people had 
looked upon social workers as strange 
phenomena that should be judged with 
extreme care and caution. She made 
her mark at a time in our history when 
a large segment of our society insisted 
upon viewing the problems of the indi- 
gent as a natural order of things. It was 
through her stubborn insistence that 
organized society finally began to recog- 
nize the needs of its less fortunate neigh- 
bors and developed concepts reflecting a 
social conscience and moral awakening 
in America. ‘ 

Miss Addams was born in Cedarville, 
Til., on September 6, 1860. Since Con- 
gress will not be in session on the actual 
date marking her birth, I think it is fit- 
ting that we pay tribute to her great 
contribution at this time. 

Early in life, Miss Addams was ex- 
posed to the social injustice of slavery 
through her father’s active participation 
in the abolitionist movement. 

It was this personal contact with one 
of the most inhuman practices of our 
history that inspired Miss Addams to 
heights of social reform equalled only 
infrequently by her contemporaries. 

Her many years of dedicated work in 
Chicago in developing programs to deal 
with juvenile delinquency; programs de- 
signed to help immigrants understand 
the concepts of democracy; projects 
which to this day are helping those from 
broken homes, and many other en- 
deavors, have won her the eternal grati- 
tude of the people of Chicago. 
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When Hull House opened in 1889, at 
the corner of Polk and Halstead Streets, 
it was Jane Addams who provided the 
inspiration and guidance to bring to- 
gether the polyglot community of immi- 
grants into a unified area of Americans. 
She knew well the problems that these 
immigrants encountered in trying to ad- 
just themselves to their new way of life. 
Moreover, she knew the great difficulties 
that had to be overcome because of lan- 
guage barriers. Through prodigious pa- 
tience, Jane Addams welded all of these 
people into an inspiring community of 
Americans determined to make their 
own children produce a worthwhile con- 
tribution to this Nation. 

It is fitting that we should pay tribute 
to Miss Addams today when the White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth is being held in the Nation’s 


. Capital. 
House, on the near West Side of — 


The fact that more than 7,000 social 
workers and others dedicated to the 
field of social welfare are meeting here 
in Washington this week, the largest 
number ever to attend such a confer- 
ence on youth, serves to reflect on the 
impressive contributions which Miss 
Addams herself brought to the social 
workers’ profession. 

Thousands of Americans are today 
proudly carrying the banner as social 
workers because of the high esteem that 
Miss Addams has won for their pro- 
fession. 

The social worker of the past, fre- 
quently insecure and unjustly misunder- 
stood, today can take pride in his pro- 
fession because of people like Jane 
Addams who had elevated this profes- 
sion to a new standard of respect for all 
America. ; 

We in Chicago are proud to be able to 
claim Miss Addams for our very own. 
May the principles and dedication which 
she made so thoroughly a part of her 
life, long serve as a symbol of inspira- 
tion to. those who are carrying on her 
magnificent ideals today. 





The Late Russell V. Mack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
necessary for me to be in my congres- 
sional district on official business last 
Monday. ‘Therefore, I was spared the 
personal shock of witnessing, as so many 
of my colleagues did, the sudden and 
tragic death of my friend and colleague 





on the Committee on Public Works, Rus- . 


SELL V. Mack. But the shock I experi- 
enced on hearing this sad news on Tues- 
day morning was nonetheless real. 

I think this was because Russ Mack 
was such a vibrant person, full of the 
joys of living, drawing strength and vi- 
tality from the challenge of the respon- 
sibilities he shouldered so well. He was 
a champion of and a stubborn and dedi- 
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cated fighter for the things in which he 
believed. He fought with equal determi- 
nation and skill against those other 
things which he believed to be wrong. 
There were times, during our committee 
work together, when we disagreed, once 
rather sharply, but all of us who have 
ever found him on the other side of our 
own position, whatever it might be, have 
respected his boundless integrity, his 
candor and honesty, and, most of all, the 
friendly arm he put upon our shoulders 
after the battle was over. 


John Donne wrote, years and years 


ago— 

Every man is a piece of the continent, a 
part of the main; if a clod be washed away 
by the sea, Europe is the less as well as if 
a@ promontory were, as well as if a manor of 
thy friends or if thine own were; any man’s 
death diminishes me. : 


-It is quite true that the work of our 
committee and of this Congress will go 
on, as we close ranks together, almost 
as if nothing had happened. And yet 
the strength of our Committee on Public 
Works of this Congress and of this Na- 
tion have been “diminished” by the loss 


of a man of the stature of Russ Mack, 


He will be sorely missed. 

Mr. Speaker, my heartfelt sympathy 
is extended to Mrs. Mack and to the 
other members of the family. 





Postal Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD an editorial appearing in 
the Detroit (Mich.) Times of Monday 
March 21, 1960: 

Postat Facts 


President Eisenhower’s special message to 
Congress urging another postal rate increase 
presents one of those seemingly plausible ar- 
guments which is easily demolished by 
facts. Let’s consider the facts. 

In essence the President says the Post 
Office is losing a lot of money. Therefore 
mail rates should be raised to wipe out 
the loss, or at least come close. 

This position, which apparently came to 
the President special delivery from Post- 
master General Summerfield, is based on a 
fallacy. 

It is the error of assuming the post office 

is a business. In reality, in historical prece- 
dent, and in every-day fact, it is a public 
service. It cannot possibly be conducted as 
both. . 
Certainly it costs taxpayers money to run 
the Post Office Department. It also costs 
taxpayers money to run the White House, 
the Commerce Department, the Federal 
judiciary system, the FBI—almost every Fed- 
eral activity. 

The costs of such public services are taken 
for granted. But the costs of the postal 
service are labeled “deficit” and become 
issue. 

Why? The answer is that the Post Office 
takes in a great deal of money, about $214 
billion a year. No other Government de- 
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partment produces anywhere near as much 
revenue. 

But because the postal establishment 
costs more to operate than it takes in, and 
because a law requires annual reports com- 
paring receipts with costs, the Post Office 
is singled out and charged with operating at 
a deficit. 

Postal rates actually are a form of taxes. 
The Post Office does not keep the money it 
gets for selling stamps, but turns it into the 
Treasury. Thus in urging a postal rate in- 
crease, the administration is seeking an in- 
direct tax increase. 

Finally, the theory that the Post Office is 
a business doesn’t make sense. Would a 
business charge the same fee to deliver a 
message across the street as it does to handle 
a letter from Florida to Alaska? 

Would a business operate a branch office 
in every hamlet in the Nation, most of them 
losing money because of slight patronage? 
Would a business take on sideline jobs with- 
out remuneration, like selling duck stamps 
or registering aliens? 

The Post Office is an essential public serv- 
ice, worth what it costs to operate. 

We suggest Mr. Summerfield ought to stop 
proclaiming (and complaining) how much 
his department has lost and concentrate on 
getting the mails delivered as speedily aud 
economically as possible. 

And Congress ought to ignore the request 
for another boost in rates. 





The Issue Outlined 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN, Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
permission previously granted, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp an editorial from 
the February 13 edition of Business Week 
which outlines the issue of medical as- 
sistance for our older citizens. The edi- 
torial: 





WHAT THE AGED NEED 


It’s obvious that the swift increase in the 
number of older people in our population 
poses new economic and social problems. 
These problems are now undergoing the most 
thorough and searching examination ever. 

There was a time when pfoviding a basic 
pension program was the great need—a need 
fulfilled in the main by “establishment of 
social security in 1935 and by the widespread 
development of private plans in later years. 
Now the most pressing need of this popula- 
tion group is medical care, especially assist- 
ance in case of major, crippling illnesses. 

Medical expenses of older people are at 
least three times those of younger citizens. 
While many can cope with the normal run 
of illness, few oldsters have the financial re- 
sources to meet the cost of catastrophic ill- 
nesses. 

Many had hoped that the private health 
insurance companies and medical groups 
could meet this problem by coming up with 
some sort of health insurance plan at rates 
older people could afford. But they haven’t, 
and even President Eisenhower and Health, 
Education and Welfare Secretary Flemming, 
who were so anxious for just such a solu- 
tion, now feel there’s no recourse but for the 
government to step in to provide coverage 
against catastrophic illness. 

The cost would probably be financed by 
& supplement to the social security payroll 
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tax. At the same time, individuals would be 
encouraged to continue their basic health 
insurance policies on into retirement to de- 


surance against 

aged, it will not be moving in where private 
industry can do the job. It will be assum- 
ing responsibility in an area where industry 
has found it cannot offer the protection 
needed. 





Support Is Found for Benson View 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Monday 
morning quarterbacking seems to be a 
prerogative of the American people. In 
the case of the problems facing agricul- 
ture, politicians, pundits, and polltakers 
all have their pat little answers. 

Many of those answers have been 
predicated on the premise that the 
policies of the Republican administration 
and, more specifically, Agriculture Sec- 
retary Benson, just will not work. 

It is always difficult for those wedded 
to the politics of agriculture to take a 
long, searching look at the economics of 
agriculture. This is why the premise of 
criticism is so frequently found to be 
false. * 

This was clearly pointed up by the 
latest crop report on indicated acreage 
plantings of our major crop commodities. 
And at least one columnist offered an 
extremely able analysis of just what the 
crop report implies. 

I ask that the March 21, 1960, New 
York Times financial page article by one 
of the Nation’s most able reporters, 
Edwin L. Dale, Jr., of the Times’ Wash- 
ington staff, be inserted in the Recorp 
for the perusal of my colleagues. 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 21, 1960] 
Support Is Founp ror BENSON VIEW—BACK- 

ING REPORTED FOR THEORY THAT FARMERS 

Grow Less as Supports Are Cur—Un- 

NOTICED QUIRK CITED—PECULIARITY OF 1959 

Law ON CorRN ACREAGE LEp TO Crop RIsE 

AS Prop WAS PARED 

( By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, March 20.—Could Ezra Taft 
Benson be right after all? 

This question was being asked here last 
week as a result of some new evidence on the 
impact of changes in price supports on what 
farmers do and do not grow. 

At issue is the major theoretical and prac- 
tical dispute over the of Mr. Ben- 
son, the Secretary of Agriculture, for solving 
the farm problem. Mr, Benson thinks the 
road to a solution is lowered price supports, 
to bring production into line with demand. 

The opponents of the plan—quite. apart 
from farmers who do not like to see lower 
prices—have had one major criticism. It is 
that as price supports go down, farmers prob- 
ably will grow more, in order to keep their 
total income from declining. Thus, the 
Benson plan, besides being painful to farm- 
ers, would just make the situation worse. 

The new evidence is not conclusive. But 
it indicates that the Benson opponents may 
be wrong, at least on this key point. 
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UNUSUAL FACTORS NOTED 
The evidence relates to plantings of corn 


ficials, both last 
year’s planting intentions prove no such 


thing. 

Last year, corn plantings rose sharply at 
the same time as an apparent sharp reduc- 
tion in price supports, under a new law 
ending acreage controls and reducing sup- 
ports. Actually, corn price supports for the 
great majority of growers rose last year, 
rather than fell, 

This is because most farmers had not com- 
plied with acreage controls and thus had 
received supports at the level. 
Under the new law, the support level was 
sharply lower than the old compliance level, 
but a little higher than the old noncompli- 
ance level, Thus, to most farmers, Uncle. 


Plantings for the other feed grains, on 
which support prices were cut last year, were 
reduced, 

CORN A CASE IN POINT 

This year, corn supports fell slightly from 
last year’s level. Nationwide planting inten-_ 
tions reported last week, were essentially un-. 


supports 
have removed the incentive to produce corn 
a ee ee 
not done so. 
In the feed grains there was no 


reduced. 

For soybeans, which have had a high price 
in the market, plantings rose, 

None of this evidence proves that lower 
supports will greatly reduce production, al- 
though last year’s feed grain performance 
was suggestive. What the evidence does in- 
dicate is that lower supports do not bring 
increased production. Mr. Benson and his 
backers feel that Smet 
have not been pushed far enough to induce 
the cut in plantings needed to solve the 
surplus problem. 





The Late Honorable Russell V. Mack 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN J, ROONEY — 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monday, March 28, 1960 
Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 


Mack, collapsed and died here in the well 
of the House. This tragic death should 
be a warning to all of us who work so 
hard at our congressional duties 

there comes a time when we must 
up. RusseLtt Mack never slowed up 
he was. first elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives about a dozen years ago. 
He was a devoted public servant and the 
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second ranking minority Member of the 
House Public Works Committee. His 
untimely passing is a great loss to the 
people of his district, his beloved State 
of Washington, and the Nation. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
devoted wife in her bereavement. 





Minshall Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 
Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, each 





year I send out a questionnaire to the .- 


home of every registered voter in Ohio’s 
23d District. The questions are based 
on some of the vital issues coming before 
the Congress. The response has always 
been excellent, and helps me sound out 
the sentiment of the voters on these 
important questions. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I ask that the Minshall 
poll for the 2d session of the 86th Con- 
gress be included in the Recorp: 

EIGHTY-SIKTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 

Dear Frrenps: On previous occasions, I 
have sent out questionnaires seeking expres- 
sion on pending issues before the Congress. 
Your response has been excellent. Again I 
am requesting your opinions on these vital 
issues. Having the benefit of your views 
will better enable me to represent you in 
Congress. 

Please place this card inside an envelope 
marked “Minshall poll” and mail to me at 
Post Office Box B-221, House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. Your views will be 
held in strict confidence. : 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, 
Member of Congress. 


MINSHALL OPINION POLL 


1. Do you consider the proposed $41 bil- 
lion defense budget adequate? No opinion 
O No 0 Yes O 

2. Do you favor Federal aid for local 
school construction? No opinion —] No 
O Yes © 

3.. Do you favor Federal aid to raise teach- 
ers’ salaries? No opinion — No —) Yes 
O 

4. Do you believe we should continue our 
foreign aid program? No opinion [] No 
O Yes O 

5. Do you favor the Eisenhower-Khru- 
shchev exchange of visits? No opinion (1 
No 0 Yes 0 

6. Do you believe the Federal budget 
should be kept in balance? No opinion 
No © Yes 0 

7. Who is your choice for the next Presi- 
dent of the United States? .............. ra 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS. AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF ‘HE UNITED STATES 


TrTLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNnGRES- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take‘all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) . 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConGREssIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That.when the 

s of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614,-point 
type; and all rollicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6.. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

1. Thirty-day limit-—-The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNnGrEssionar, 





‘RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 


which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That, 


at the expiration of each session of Congress — 


the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections——-The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
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His remarks will appear hereafter . 
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Energy in an Expanding Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 1, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
United States will consume 25 billion 
tons of coal during the next four decades 
and will be using 75 percent more coal 
in 1975 than at present. That is an esti- 
mate made in Dr. Joseph L. Fisher’s ad- 
dress to the national dinner meeting of 
the National Coal Policy Conference at 
the Statler-Hilton Hotel here Wednesday 
night, March 30, 1960. Dr. Fisher is 
president of Resources of the Future, Inc. 

In stressing the importance of energy 
sources to the Nation’s economy, he said 
that energy consumption expressed in 
B.t.u.’s is increasing at the rate of 88 
percent for the 20-year period which will 
» end in 1975, while the population of the 

United States will increase only an esti- 
mated 41 percent during the same period. 

Dr. Fisher referred to new studies of 
the U.S. energy picture which have been 
made by his organization and which in- 
dicate that many new and exciting possi- 
bilities in research and development in 
the coal and related industries are now 
in the horizon. 

E Mr. President, the address by Dr. 

‘Fisher is an illuminating discussion of 
the energy commodities, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


ENERGY IN AN EXPANDING ECONOMY 


(By Joseph L. Fisher, president, Resources 
for the Future, Inc.) 


The history of the energy commodities— 
coal, oil, natural gas, hydropower—in a real 
sense has been the history of the American 
economy. The passage from an agrarian, 
handicraft system of a century or more ago 
to the industrial colossus of today has been 
made possible by discovering and developing 
these energy commodities, by harnessing 
them to man’s welfare. The achievements 
in steel, aluminum, cement, the automobile, 
the airplane, the tractor, and the electrically 
powered home may be measured by progress 
in coal, oil, gas, and hydropower—the giants 
who move our industry, without whom our 
material way of life would have remained 
primitive. Overwhelmingly we depend on 
these fossil fuels to heat our homes, cook our 
food, smelt our metals, transport our goods 


_ and ourselves, and furnish the raw material 


for a large number of manufactured items. 
Most of our electricity, also, is produced from 
fossil fuels, although here waterpower is of 
considerable importance in certain regions. 
Thus far we have even depended on a net 
input of energy from fossil fuels for our 
vast atomic energy program. 

This evening I should like to trace rapidly 
the course of development of energy in the 
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American economy chiefly through reference 
to selected statistics, and then to indicate 
the general directions of change for the 
future. Finally, I shall highlight a few of 
the more pressing and persisting problems I 
think the energy industries, coal especially, 
will have to deal with. 

In this country we now consume more 
than 40,000 trillion B.t.u.’s of energy a year, 
more than five times the amount consumed 
in 1900. This amounts to some 250 million 
B.t.u.’s per capita. For those who still visu- 
alize these things in terms of the amount 
of work a strong horse can do in an hour, 
this amounts to nearly 109,000 horsepower 
hours per capita per year—or the equivalent 
of some 11 horses per person working round 
the clock every day of the year. 

It is revealing to examine more closely the 
age of fossil fuels as it has unfolded in this 
country. In 1850 a little more than a 100 
years ago, most of the inanimate energy sup- 
plied to the American economy came from 
wood as a fuel. Between 1850 and 1895 
energy from coal increased from 9 to 65 
percent of the total, while wood declined 
from 91 to 30 percent—a massive shift from 
wood to the first of the great fossil fuels to 
be exploited on a large scale. Between 1910 
and 1955 oil and gas increased rom 9 to 
65 percent; coal. declined from 77 to 29 per- 
cent—a second massive shift within a cen- 
tury. The automobile, truck, bus, and air- 
plane have come along rapidly as consumers 
of oil. The newspapers a few days ago car- 
ried a nostalgic story that the last two 
steam locomotives operating on a reguiar 
schedule had been retired from service in 
@ small town in Michigan. A large part of 
the household heating job formerly done by 
coal is now done by oil and gas. 

Coal has held on tenaciously and even 
gained in several important uses however. 
The use of coal for the production of elec- 
tricity has increased nearly three times since 
1940, not quite enough to offset the decline 
in use on railroads and for space heating 
since then, but nearly so. Coal maintains 
its unique advantage over the other fuels 
for the reduction of iron ore. Of the sev- 
eral modern energy giants coal came first, 
declined without in any sense disappearing, 
now more or less holds its-own, and may in 
the future fight its way back to greater 
prominence. 

Several other trends of importance may be 
noted. Energy consumption per unit of 
gross national product has been falling con- 
sistently since about 1920; it has dropped by 
more than a third during this 40-year span. 
This does not mean that the fuels are in 
any basic sense any less important than 
they were; it simply means that they sup- 
port a much larger superstructure of manu- 
facturing, transportation, and services than 
they used to. 

In many respects the best indicator of in- 
creasing or decreasing scarcity of a fuel or 
other raw material is to be found in the be- 
havior of its price over a period of years with 
allowance made for changes in prices gen- 
erally. Since 1900 bituminous coal prices in 
constant dollars at the point of production 
have increased by around a half; crude oil 
prices have decreased by about a quarter and 
natural gas prices by about a half. Since 
1947, however, the price trends have been 
quite different: by 1955 bituminous coal has 

some 6 percent, crude oi] has risen 
25 percent, and natural gas about 50 percent. 
A long period of declining natural gas prices 
has come to an end and has been sharply 


reversed. Crude oil prices have behaved 
eratically in the postwar period. Bitumi- 
nous coal prices have been steadier and have 
generally been increasingly favorable for 
consumers. 

Having sketched very quickly the energy 
picture for this country as it is today, let me 
turn briefly to a consideration of what it 
may look liké in the 1970's. In this, as 
well, as in what I have said already, I am 
drawing heavily on research either com- 
pleted or underway in “Resources for the 
Future.” The principal study, now in the 
hands of the Johns Hopkins Press, our pub- 
lishers, is called “Energy In the American 
Economy 1850 to 1975.” This study contains 
a careful historical and analytical account 
of the shifting role of the various energy 
commodities in American economic develop- 
ment to date and presents detailed estimates 
of the demand for the various energy com- 
modities by principal categories of use for 
the year 1975. These estimates are related 
not only to what would appear to be in store 
for the several commodities and categories 
of use, but also to the overall size and shape 
of the American economy 15 years hence. 

Between 1955 and 1975 energy consump- 
tion expressed in B.t.u.’s is estimated to in- 
crease some 88 percent. During the same 
span of years population is estimated to in- 
crease 41 percent, to 233 million persons, and 
gross national product by 119 percent. By 
simple division energy consumption per 
capita would increase by 33 percent, while 
energy consumption per unit of GNP would 
decrease by 15 percent. Thus, according to 
Sam Schurr and Bruce Netschert, the princi- 
pal authors of the study, the increase in 
energy consumption to 1975 will fall some- 
where between the increase in population 
and that of GNP. 

The percentage in consumption of the 
several principal energy commodities be- 
tween 1955 and 1975 is interesting. For 
bituminous coal the increase is estimated 
to be 75 percent; for anthracite, minus 30 
percent; for oil and natural gas liquids taken 
together, 95 percent; for natural gas 107 
percent, and for hydroelectric power 121 
percent. Not counting anthracite which 
makes up only a liitle more than 1 percent 
of the total consumption at the. present 
time, the other energy commodities all show 
substantial increases. Electricity which 
may be produced from coal, oil, gas, or 
hydro power is expected to increase during 
the 20-year period by 211 percent, far out- 
stripping the increase in any of the basic 
commodities. This would augur well for 
those fuels which have relative advantage 
for production of electricity. Compared 
with past periods, the mix of energy com- 
modities in the economy is to re- 
main relatively stable d the next 15 
years, although still siightly favoring gas, 
oil, and hydro power compared to coal. 

The study I have mentioned turns from 
estimates of demand to a consideration of 
the likely availability of supply to meet the 
estimated demand. The general conclusion 
reached is that all conventional energy 
sources—coal, oil, gas, and h wer 
should continue to be available at least 
through 1975 at no appreciably higher con- 
stant dollar cost. This is based on the find- 
ing that the natural stocks of these energy 


nology 
mination has been underrated. If these de- 
mand and supply estimates are correct, the 
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energy requirements of thé economy could 
— met entirely from domestic sources at 
t increase in cost. It should 

be pointed out that these are not predic- 
tions; they merely state that under the eco- 
nomic and c trends and assump- 


surprise many who have been told over and 
over again that proved reserves of oil are 
only 12 or so years and for natural gas only 
20 or 25 years. The resources for the future 
estimates are based on new definitions of 
resource availabilities which are thought to 
be more suitable for the purpose of long- 
range estimating. 

For coal it is widely known that this coun- 


be mined at 1954 prices. This is far more 
than enough to meet projected accumulated 
demand not only to 1975, but to the end of 
the century and far beyond that. In an- 
other study now being prepared at Resources 
for the ms (a comprehensive appraisal of 


American Future” it has tentatively been es- 
timated that in the four decades from 1960 
to 2000, something on the order of 25 billion 
tons of coal will be required. This is only 
about 10 percent of the reserves estimated 
to be minable without a price increase and 
on the basis of present recovery techniques. 
The period beyond the 1970's to the end of 
the century can be seen only more dimly, 
but it may be interesting to try now to peer 
into that distance. That minable supplies of 
coal will be available in large amounts in 
this country is unquestionable; whether the 
same will hold true with oil and gas is open 
to some doubt. _Should petroleum products 
increase sharply in price relative to coal 
during the last quarter of this century, and 
assuming the percentage of total U.S. con- 
sumpticn imported does not greatly increase, 
the prospect for coal @ larger share 
of the total market will brighten. This, one 
may speculate, will be particularly true in 
steampower generation, to a limited extent 
in industrjal operations, and conceivably in 
some kinds of space heating. Since electric 
power consumption is expected to go on in- 
creasing rapidly through the remainder of 
the century, coal’s present advantage in this 
use may be heightened. The prospects will 
be much better, of course, if further cost 
reductions are achieved in the mining, prep- 
aration, and transportation of coal. 
The future for coal, as for the other en- 
ergy commodities, is bound to be a com- 
petitive one no less than the past has been 
competitive. The shifting pattern of en- 
ergy sources will continue to hinge upon rel- 
ative prices among them, the quality and 
reliability of the services they give, and the 
unique advantages each possesses for par- 
ticular uses. In a basic sense the ultimate 
consumers of energy don’t greatly care which 
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commodity they use. For example, the 
family wants a warm, pleasant home and 
within limits will be quite willing to heat 
with oil, gas, coal in a modern burner, or 
electric power which in turn can be produced 
by coal, oil, gas, hydropower, or nuclear 
power. 

An important unknown for the period be- 
yond 1975 is atomic power. If, as several 
competent analysts have thought, the cost of 
providing the heat for electric power produc- 
tion by means of nuclear reactors is greatly 
lowered to the point that it becomes com- 
petitive with presently used sources, then 
coal may not get any respite from severe 
competition. Oil and gas might then be re- 
placed by atomic power as coal’s chief com- 
petitor. In this case, the Indian summer for 
coal could be very short, indeed. In one 
sense the contest may come down to one be- 
tween capital cost reduction for atomic pow- 
er against transportation cost reductions for 


- coal, although other elements of coal cost 


will also bear importantly on the matter. 
Since atomic power producing facilities can 
be placed anywhere in the country at about 
the same cost, while coal-produced power 
will still involve heavy transport charges on 
coal (or on electric power produced from 
coal and transmitted at high voltage), one 
would expect atomic power to find regional 
advantages in parts of the country where 
coal is costly long before it can compete in 
regions more accessible to coal supplies. Cost 
of hauling coal still runs some 70 percent 
of the value of the coal in the mine, and this 
percentage has been increasing during the 
last decade. 

Overall adequacy of supply seems assured 
to 1975 at least, although the precise mix 
of coal, oil, gas, and hydropower is uncer- 
tain. This picture of middle range adequacy, 
if not longer, may be sharpened by noting 
again the substitutions that have been and 
undoubtedly will continue to characterize 
many parts of the energy field. Oil has dis- 
Placed coal in locomotives. Gas is replac- 
ing coal and now oil for domestic heat. 
Many steam powerplants can turn from oil 
to coal almost at the flip of a switch. If 
the cost and price of any one energy com- 
modity moves upward, even slightly, this 
commodity then runs the risk of losing some 
of its market to one of the others. So deli- 
cately balanced are the price and market 
forces that business and public policy in 
taxation, foreign trade, transportation, or 
research may tip the balance one way or 
the other. 


The energy economy may be viewed as a 
big, expandable room with a whole series of 
ceilings. Thus, starting with underground 
liquid oil, if its cost and price rise, a ceiling 
is quickly reached above which its price 
cannot go. This ceiling is set by the cost of 
recovering oil from shale of which there are 
immensé reserves in the Colorado plateau 
which could now be exploited and the prod- 
uct delivered to the west coast market at 
@ cost only slightly above costs from pres- 
ent sources. Beyond this are the possibility 
of extracting oil from the Athabasca tar 
sands of Canada and the liquefaction of coal. 
Another ceiling is provided by imports from 
northern South America and the Middle 
East where reserves are enormous. .Further 
in the distance are the possibilities for using 
grain alcohol as a motor fuel, the adaptation 
of the fuel cell based on hydrogen or natural 
gas for driving vehicles, and so on. 

Coal, of course, is another ceiling against 
oil price increases in steam plants, for indus- 
trial process fuel, and in other uses. 

The ceiling which covers all the conven- 
tional fuels, as we now see it, is nuclear 
power. As the cost of producing this kind 
of electric power and process heat is re- 
duced, it is expected to cross,-or at least 
approach, the cost from conventional 
sources. 
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If this is the broad picture of the future 
of the energy commodities in the American 
economy, what would appear to be the prin- 
cipal problem with which the energy indus- 
tries and the Nation will have to deal? Par.~ 
ticularly, what are the foreseeable prob- 
lems for coal—the foreseeable problems and 
the foreseeable opportunities? 

The first problem is not a new one: it is 
technological unemployment. This prob- 
lem is not new to the coal industry in which 
employment has been decreasing for many 
years and now stands at less than half what 
it was before the Second World War. Tech- 
nolegical advance in coal has been one of the 
thrilling stories of recent times. The tre- 
mendously greater productivity in strip min- 
ing as compared with underground mining 
is well known. Here productivity per man- 
day currently averages about 22 tons versus 
9 tons in underground mining. Supergiant 
shovels and other machinery can now handle 
overburden up to 120 feet in thickness where 
only a few years ago 80 feet was thought to 
be the maximum, and the end is not in 
sight. Even more remarkable has been the 
development of the continuous miner which 
can be operated very efficiently, especially 
when accompanied by other types of equip- 
ment of related equipment, and now accounts 
for approximately 20 percent of total under- 
ground production. The extension of this 
kind of mining to another 20 or 40 or 60 
percent of underground mining would work a 
veritable revolution in the industry and 
would leave in its wake further technological 
unemployment. 

Related to this problem is the so-called 
depressed coal area problem. The combined 
effect of rapid technological improvement 
plus diminished total production as com- 
pared to years ago has left a number of coal- 
mining areas in very bad shape indeed, The 
anthracite area in eastern Pennsylvania, 
eastern Kentucky, southern Illinois, parts of 
West Virginia—these are among the chronic- 
ally areas of the country. When the rest of 
the country is prosperous, these areas do only 
moderately well. When the rest of the coun- 
try is in a recession, these areas are in deep 
depression. The problem in these areas is 
further compounded when other difficulties 
are overlaid that in coal mining. In eastern 
Kentucky, for example, where Resources for 
the Future has been sponsoring a series of 
studies, partially worked-out and high-cost 
coal mines are accompanied by a paucity of 
other economic resources to which to turn. 
Farmland here is not rich, forests, while ade- 
quate, are not the best and locational advan- 
tages for industry do not measure up to what 
can be found in other places, 

Both technological unemployment and the 
chronically depressed areas in which it is 
found are human and social problems as well 
as economic. The solutions, which will not 
be achieved easily, will have to be sought 
along lines of stabilizing and then improving 
the coal industry itself, attracting other eco- 
nomic opportunities into the areas, reeduca- 
tion and retraining of workers, quite prob- 
ably some outmigration of people, and the 
creation of a total political, economic, social 
environment conducive to these lines of 
action. 

Another problem, which also is not new 
to coal, is competition which it will continue 
to face from the competing fuels. In the 
final analysis competition is the means by 
which the overriding goal of meeting the 
Nation’s energy needs at lowest cost is 
achieved. For coal to play its proper part 
in meeting these needs, it will be necessary 
to encourage further technological improve- 
ment, even though it may mean further un- 
employment for a temporary period at least. 
In this regard, both labor and the industry, 
have shown remarkable insight and courage 
in not choosing what at many times must 
have appeared to be the easier course for the 
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short run. Many new and exciting possi- 
bilities in research and development in the 
coal and related industries are now in the 
horizon. Further adaptation of continuous 
mining has been mentioned, product im- 
provement through preparation of coal to 
reduce impurities, and further extension of 
strip mining are among the promising trends 
that may be mentioned. Immense reserves 
of lignite offer prospects for a future time 
in some parts of the country. 

Production of electric power at mine 
heads with lower cost transmission of elec- 
tric power over distances of 500 or more 
miles is a hopeful possibility now develop- 
ing in a number of places. The location of 
coal and electric power-using industries near 
the mines is even better from the point of 
view of depressed coal areas since it pro- 
vides added employment. Concerted efforts 
to reduce costs of transporting coal are to be 
encouraged. For example, in the future 
the coal carrying railroads should be able to 
achieve economies in handling and hauling 
coal in larger lots from larger mines to larger 
consumers. The 108 mile long coal pipeline 
in Ohio is being watched closely since it 
seems to promise considerable reduction of 
transport cost over routes where large 
amounts of coal can be transported. 

Not all research and development related 
to coal will favor coal. For example, further 
reductions in the amount of coal required to 
produce a kilowatt-hour of electricity or a 
ton of steel may not immediately help coal, 
although in the longer run, by building 
markets for electric power and steel, may 
actually be more helpful. 


These are some of the problems that ap- 
pear in my horoscope for coal’s future. But 
with each problem come opportunities and 
ehallenges. The coal industry knows what 
hard times are and knows that it will have 
to continue to fight for its place in the 
American economy. It is the most mature of 
the energy industries and has learned that 
it must temper its public policy demands to 
what is good for the Nation as well as for 
coal. Statesmanship will continue to require 
that the best efforts of the industry be de- 
voted positively to research, development, 
vigorous competition, social welfare, and 
economic development in the coal areas, 
and not to policies which aim to beggar the 
competitors. The positive, constructive 
accent is called for now as always. 





Civil Rights 


SPEECH 
° 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 23, 1960 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8601) to enforce 
constitutional rights, and for other . pur- 
poses. 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose H.R. 8601 because it is an intrusion 
into the responsibilities of the States in 
the field of elections. The reforms rec- 
ommended, if they are needed, must come 
from the human heart and cannot be ac- 
complished by the force of law against 
what I conceive to be a clear mandate of 
the Constitution to the States. 

Our Constitution was born out of trav- 
ail and compromise and out of the cruci- 
ble of bitter experiences shared by the 
Founding Fathers. It is not perfect— 
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no human document ever is—but it is the 
foundation of the greatest Government 
ever devised by freemen. 

Free elections are essential to our in- 
tegrity as a nation and to our survival 
as a free people, but the responsibilities 
for these things rest with the States. If 
the States fail to meet those responsi- 
bilities ably and well, then failure is 
theirs, and they will face the mandate 
of an aroused public opinion which is 
the heart of a democracy—the bane of 
suppression. In these days even a spar- 
row’s fall is seen and heard instantly 
around the world. 

This legislation will not lead to good 
will between the races. Again I-say that 
the solution of these problems rests in 
the human heart. Each of us must re- 
member that tomorrow or even today 
we may get the final call to come before 
the Supreme Judge of all of us. We 
must conduct ourselves the best we know 
how so that each of us will be able, we 
hope, to hear Him fondly say “Verily I 
say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it to me.” And 
then He will let us in. We will then 
know hate, sorrow, disappointment, and 
heartache no more. 





Time for a New Initiative 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
of American policy in the Middle East, 
which was formulated at the national 
conference of the American Israel Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, held in Washing- 
ton on March 26-27, 1960. The com- 
mittee is headed by Rabbi Philip S. 
Bernstein of Rochester, N.Y. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TIME FoR A New INITIATIVE 
A STATEMENT OF POLICY 

The time has come for a new and vigorous 
initiative to secure economic development, 
political stability, and peace in the Middle 
East. Growing international opinion sum- 
mons all nations to seek understanding and 
cooperation. 

Peoples everywhere pray that at the fofth- 
coming summit conference the great powers 
will succeed in reducing tensions and achiev- 
ing international cooperation everywhere. 

THE BASIC PROBLEM 

We favor the mutual security program as 
an indispensable condition to the security of 
America and the defense of freedom every- 
where, 

The major problem in most Middle East 
countries is poverty—the failure to put 
people, land, and water to work. Tensions 
arise from economic instability and political 
immaturity which make the region vulner- 
able to internal conflicts and subversion from 
without. To meet this threat this commit- 
tee continues to favor both economic assist- 


We favor continuing economic 
to Israel. American economic aid to Israel 
has been used wisely and well. Israel has 
made dynamic progress and has become a 
showcase testifying to other new nations that 
a democracy which preserves free institutions 
does more than any other form of govern- 
ment to help its people. With American co- 
operation, Israel is strengthening the cause 
of freedom. 
THE FACTORS FOR TENSION 


Three factors aggravate tensions in the 
Middle East: 

1. UAR President Nasser remains unde- 
terred in his drive for power in the Middle 
East and Africa and persists in his seige of 
other nations in the region. 

2. The Arab States are emboldened by lav- 
ish aid from the Soviet bloc. Approximately 
40 percent of all Soviet aid to non-Commu- 
nist countries has gone to the UAR, Iraq, and 
Yemen since 1955, and Soviet arms ship- 
ments to these states have totaled a pub- 
lished $580 million. 

8. The Arab States have been encouraged 
by the failure of the U.N. and the United 
States to curb boycott and blockade. 


AMERICAN POLICY 


U.S. policy on these issues has often been 
stated. But a statement of policy is not 
self-executing. What is needed is the vig- 
orous implementation of announced policies 
and a positive initiative to reverse the dan- 
gerous drift toward war. 


1. Aggression 


Our Government, in a joint statement with 
England and France, has declared “unal- 
terable opposition to the use or threat of 
force between any of the states” in the Mid- 
dle East and its undertaking to “take action 
both within and outside the United Nations” 
to prevent any attempt to violate frontiers 
or armistice line.” (May 25, 1950.) 

The United States, “in accordance with 
its responsibilities under the Charter of the 
United Nations, will observe its commit- 
ments within constitutional means to op- 
pose any aggression in the area. * * * The 
United States is likewise determined to sup- 
port and assist any nation which might be 
subjected to such aggression.” (The White 
House, Apr. 9, 1956.) 

Neither of these statements has been re- 
scinded or set aside. 


+ 
2. Soviet arms shipments 


We fully share worldwide sentiment which 
favors disarmament, adequately enforced 
and supervised. Soviet protestations advo- 
cating disarmament cannot be reconciled 
with their massive export to the Middle East 
of weapons of great striking power. The 
time has come to call upon the Soviet Union 
to end this dangerous traffic with Arab States 
and enable the peoples of the region to con- 
centrate their resources and energies in pro- 
ductive pursuits instead of wasteful prepa- 
rations for war. 

While we have always Opposed an arms 
race, we recognize, as has our Government, 
that “widespread discrepancies in armed 
strength would be likely to create tension.” 
(Secretary of State Dulles, May 8, 1956.) 
The West must take effective measures to 
prevent an arms imbalance in the region and 
to insure that the Arab States are not per- 
mitted to gain a disastrous military supe- 
riority which would tempt them to renew 
their aggression. The Arab States are not 
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likely to make peace with an Israel they 
‘believe they can destroy. 
3. (a) Blockades 

Egypt's practice of imped- 
ing navigation the Suez Canal is a 
glaring example of the failure of the United 
Nations to enforce its charter and its deci- 
sions. 

Our Government has always opposed the 
Egyptian doctrine that it is entitled to block- 
ade the Suez Canal on the alleged ground 
that it is at war with Israel. (U.N. Security 
Council Resolution, Sept. 1, 1951, and U.N. 
Security Council debate, Jan. 4, 1955.) This 
‘position was reaffirmed by President Eisen- 
hower (Feb. 20, 1957) and by Secretary of 
‘State Herter (U.N. General Assembly debate, 
Sept. 17, 1959). 

Moreover, the United States firmly upheld 
Israel’s right to maintain freedom of ship- 

through the Straits of Tiran, and at 


ping 
the Geneva Conference on the Law of the. 


Sea in April 1958, the U.S. delegation worked 

successfully to preserve the international 
character of that waterway which provides 
Israel with an outlet for its trade with Asia 
and Africa. 

Our Government and the United Nations 
must intensify their efforts to open the Suez 
Canal to the shipping of all nations with- 
out discrimination. 


(b) Boycott 

Another factor for tension is the Arab boy- 
cott of Israel and those who trade with her. 
The Department of State has stated that: 
“We do not recognize or condone (the boy- 
cott) and have protested to the Arab Gov- 
ernments their discriminatory practices 
which affect U.S. firms and citizens. This 
Government and its representatives abroad 
will continue to emphasize to the Arab Gov- 
ernments, as occasion permits, that there 
should be no discrimination against Amer- 
ican firms because they carry on business 
relations with Israel.” (Assistant Secretary 
of State ae B. Macomber, Jr., Jan. 9, 
1959.) 

Despite these declarations, the Arab boy- 
cott is pursued with even greater intensity. 
More and more American citizens and firms 
have been discriminated against and black- 
listed. U.N. authority is flouted, and even 
the U.S. Navy regrettably took formal and 
official note of the Arab boycott in its invi- 
tations to bidders—a ure which evoked 
wide protests and brought about govern- 
mental reconsideration. 

We note with appreciation the strong 
stand taken by the Congress of the United 
States in the Mutual Security Appropriation 
Act in 1959, which declared congressional 
opposition to discrimination by recipients of 
American aid against Americans on grounds 
of race or religion. 

We favor the amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act now pending before the Con- 
gress, reaffirming America’s traditional sup- 
port for freedom of the seas and its opposi- 
tion to the extension of aid where such as- 
sistance is used by one country to boycott 
and blockade another recipient of our aid. 


THE ARAB REFUGEES 


By the end of World War II, the world was 
confronted with the staggering problem of 
mass homelessness. There were 40 million 
refugees.- More than half have been inte- 
grated—-in every case by resettlement, never 
by repatriation. But little progress has been 
made to solve the Arab refugee problem. 
It is a deplorable and tragic waste of human 
life. Proposals that Israel agree to the re- 
turn of the refugees are unrealistic. Such 
proposals call upon Israel to adopt a suicidal 
gesture incompatible with her own security 
and survival. They postpone any construc- 
tive progress toward resettlement. 

The Arab refugees remain prisoners of 
Arab leaders who exploit them as pawns both 
in their conflicts with Israel and with each 
other. The best hope for the Arab refugees 
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is integration by resettlement in Arab lands 
where is room and opportunity for 
them in their own culture and environment. 
Israel, which already has more than 220,000 
Arabs within its borders, has offered to 
compensate the Arab refugees for their 
abandoned property, and our Government 
has offered to assist Israel to do so. (Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, Aug. 26, 1955.) Any 
such resettlement programs will depend 
largely on the economic development of the 
Middle East as a whole, as U.N. Secretary 
General Hammarskjold’s report has stated. 
(June 15, 1959.) 
THE ARAB-ISRAEL CONFLICT 


The major obstacle to an Arab-Israel peace 
is the continuing refusal of the Arab States 
to recognize Israel and the reality of her 
existence. In contravention of the U.N. 
armistice and the U.N. Charter, they illegally 
proclaim themselves to be in a state of war 
with Israel. The expansionist United Arab 
Republic has sought domination over the 
Arab world by intensifying the war against 
Israel and by challenging other Arab govern- 
ments to match its reckless adventure. 

Our Government aided the 10 Arab States 
and the State of Israel to win and preserve 
their independence and sovereignty and has 
helped strengthen their economies. Our 
Government has also declared that “the 
preservation of the State of Israel is one of 
the essential goals of U.S. foreign policy.” 
(Secretary of State Dulles, Feb. 25, 1956.) 

The United States and other Western gov- 
ernments cannot tolerate postures of belli- 
gerence, contempt of the U.N. Charter and 
a continuing threat to the peace. 

The objectives and policies of the United 
States qualify our Government to assume 
leadership in achieving an Arab-Israel peace. 
There is no alternative to direct face-to- 
face talks between the leaders of Israel and 
the leaders of the Arab governments. 

We urge our Government to undertake a 
new initiative to bring Israel and the Arab 
States to the peace table. 


IN SUMMARY 


To achieve peace in the Middle East, we 
urge: 

1. Continued U.S. economic assistance to 
Israel and the Arab peoples to raise living 
standards. 

2. Full adherence to the US. policy to 
preserve “the independence and integrity of 
the nations of the Middle East.” 

8. Efforts to halt Soviet arms shipments to 
the Middle East and to prevent an arms im- 
balance in that region. 

4. No compromise with boycott, blockade 
and other warlike acts. 

5. Resettlement of the Arab refugees in 
Arab countries, with compensation from 
Israel for their abandoned property. 

6. A US. initiative to promote direct nego- 
tiations between Israel and the Arab States. 

Peace can be won in the Middle East when 
the Arabs finally recognize that the Ameri- 
can people stand firmly against aggression 
and are committed to a program which stim- 
ulates economic and social development and 
which preserves individual liberty and na- 
tional freedom. This will require a tenacious 
adherence to declared principle and its con- 
sistent and forceful implementation. 





Rehearse the Articles of Thy Belief 
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HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1960 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 





April 1 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an article 
entitled “Rehearse the Articles of Thy 
Belief,” written by James Reston, pub. 
lished in the New York Times of today, 
April 1, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article. 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

REHEARSE THE ARTICLES Or THY BELIer 

(By James Reston) 


WasHINGTON, March 31.—He probably 
didn’t mean to do it, but the fact is that 
President Eisenhower has just shoved Vice 
President Nixon off the high dive into deep 
water. 

He accompilshed this simply be setting 
Mr. Nrxon free yesterday to proclaim his own 
program for the future. He said the Vice 
President would be “stupid” merely to stand 
on the Eisenhower programs of the past. He 
added, in what was certainly not the most 
graceful definition of the presidency, that 
he (Mr. Eisenhower) was “fortunate” that ~ 
he didn’t have “to go any further with this 
thing.” Whereupon, he cut Mr. Nrxon loose 
in a wicked world. 

The Vice President hasn’t landed yet, but 
in due course this is bound to produce quite 
a splash, for, as every beauty queen knows, 
it is one thing to look good in a bathing suit, 
and something else again to swim the 
English Channel. 

Prior to the President’s act of liberation, 
Mr. Nixon had the perfect formula for pain- 
less campaigning. He could do it in Siberia. 
He could speak in generalities. It was won- 
derful. All credit and no responsibility, 


THE PRIVILEGED SANCTUARY 


When the Vice President was asked to 
discuss his activities in the field of policy, 
he was able to decline on the ground that 
it would not be courteous to the President. 
If the administration was making peace or 
proclaiming prosperity, he could stand prom- 
inently in the glow of the White House. If 
the administration was getting into political 
trouble over medical insurance for the aged, 
it was easy to get word around that the 
Vice President was really in favor of a differ- 
ent program. 

Any politician in a similar situation would 
have exploited this advantage. While all 
other candidates for the Presidency had to 
vote or speak up and answer questions, Mr. 
Nrxon enjoyed his own political privileged 
sanctuary, unopposed by Republicans, and 
unavailable to anybody he didn’t want to 
see. 

He can still go on as before, of course, 
but the President has now relieved. him of 
his excuse. Mr. Eisenhower has in effect 
appointed him Vice President in charge of 
the future and this provides him with both 
an opportunity and a problem. 

The opportunity is that he is now free 
to answer the incessant questions about 
what he really believes. Even his strongest 
supporters, who range from Senator GOLp- 
waTeER to Secretary Mitchell (which is quite 
a distance), cannot answer these questions 
with anything but a tangle of contradictory 
hunches. . 

This is a serious situation for the candi- 
date of a minority regional party, which 
needs the support of independent voters. 
Everybody knows about the “Democrats for 
Eisenhower”—they elected him twice—but 
where are the “Democrats for Nixon”? 

If the Vice President speaks out clearly 
on policies for the future, he may bring 
many of them over to his side, for the Demo- 
cratic Party resembles nothing so much at 
the moment as a rabble of “Beatniksons,” 
but he has done little more this year in 
public than talk tactics and hand out 
awards to all-Americans and Boy Scouts. 

His problem is that if he talks out clearly 

on his programs for the future, he runs into 
precisely the dilemma all the Democrats have 
been grappling with for months—namely, 
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that any clear definition of.policy tends to 
alienate some essential group of supporters. 


“DAMNED IF HE DOES, ETC.” 


Eisenhower was nominated by the liberal 
wing of the GOP, but once elected, he chose 
to hand the primary positions of power not 
to the liberals who supported him in the 
1952 convention but to the conservatives 
who opposed him: to the Tafts, and the 
Humphreys, whose economic theories domi- 
nated the policies of the liberals in the 
Cabinet. 

He did not resolve the ideological conflict 
within his party, but compromised the con- 
flict and passed it on. 

So that while Nixon must speak out to 
get independent support, he must also hold 
together Wall Street and Main Street, Secre- 
tary Benson and Secretary Mitchell, the 
conservative Chicago Tribune and the liberal 
Chicago Sun Times, the conservative CHARLIE 
HALLEcK and the liberal he needs most—-Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller. 

It’s no wonder the man took refuge in 
throwing out balls and handing out loving 
cups, but all good things come to an end, 
especially in politics. 





Max Levand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1960 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, in the 
death of Max Levand last week, Kansas 
lost one of its colorful newspaper editors. 
For over 32 years Mr. Levand was ac- 
tively in charge of the publication of the 
Wichita Beacon. This newspaper has 
@ very extensive circulation around 
Wichita and the.southern and western 
part of our State. 

Rolla Clymer, editor of the El Dorado 
Times has written a very interesting edi- 
torial on Max Levand, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be made a part of 
these remarks and be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





Max Levanp 


Max M. Levand died suddenly at Wichita 
Monday. He was the spearhead of the fa- 
mous Levand brothers’ trio which bought 
the Wichita Beacon from Henry J. Allen in 
1928, and thereby introduced new methods 
of newspaper operation to the Kansas scene. 

The three ruling spirits of the Beacon 
over the past 32 turbulent years were Max, 
Louis, and John. Of these, Max was always 
the chief; invariably he sat at the head of 
the table. Louis, who died in 1953, and John 
made sterling contributions to the paper’s 
operation—but Max was the leader. He was 
vigorous; he was direct; he was alert; he 
never lost sight of the main chance. He 
was a driver who gained results for the Bea- 
con and, in his forceful way, he left an indel- 
ible mark upon Wichita—one beneficial to 
its growth. 

The journalistic school in which he had 
been reared was the hard one of Bonfils and 
Tammen in the heyday of the old Denver 
Post. Max learned his lessons well and this 
knowledge, coupled with his natural pushing 
instict, made him a formidable figure to all 
rivals. The kind of journalism which he and 
his colleagues brought to Kansas was de- 
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cidedly not the kind to which Kansas had 
been accustomed. In fact, it was painfully 
jarring to some of those who clung to the 
status quo, and while it had its followers in 
the days of its noisiest hullabaloo it never 
caught on entirely. Still, it had the valu- 
able effect of jolting other Kansas papers 
out of the staid ruts which they had been 
following—and thus served as an evangel 
for progress. , 

Max Levand—and the newspaper concept 
he typified—stood as a debatable figure over 
his more than three decades in Kansas. 
Some embraced him as a newspaper genius, 
others avoided personalities but decried his 
policies, while a third group hated him bit- 
terly. There was hardly ever any middle 
ground in individual estimates of him; these 


_Were either at one extreme or the other. 


But, whatever shade of opinion existed, 
none could deny that Max Levand was enter- 
prising, diligent, and persistent. He worked 
tirelessly, efficiently, and fearlessly. While 
he and his paper had toned down consider- 
ably from its shades of the early thirties, 
Max, in his latter years, remained the same 
rugged person—practical, sure of himself, 
unbending in his beliefs and his judgments. 

Kansas—a prime realm for the develop- 
ment of newspaper folk in all its 99 years— 
has never seen his like before, and may 
nevermore see it again, 





Address Delivered by Alexander F. Jones 
at the Sixth Annual Career Service 
Awards Dinner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent approved by 
the House, I am including an address 
delivered by Alexander F. Jones at the 
Sixth Annual Career Service Awards 
Dinner, National Civil Service League, at 
the Sheraton-Park Hotel on Tuesday 
evening, March 15, 1960. In order that 
readers of the Record may know more 
about this distinguished editor and 
writer, I am including the introductory 
statement of Mr. Edward F. Thomas, 
president, Edward Thomas Associatés, 
Inc., New York City: 

Every now and then a newspaper editor 
in Washington wins national distinction. 
And, once in awhile a newspaper editor 
around the country makes his impact on 
the national scene. Our: guest speaker to- 
night is the only man I know who has 
achieved both of these honors. 

Alexander F. “Casey” Jones is well known 
in Government and newspaper circles in 
Washington, across the United States, qnd 
abroad. 

Casey Jones came on the Washinton scene 
in 1935. 

Born in Wisconsin and graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin, he learned his 
business as a news reporter and editor in 
Milwaukee, New York, Chicago, and Minne- 
apolis—with time out for military service in 
World War I. 

Mr. Jones was 44 years old when he came 
here in 1935 to take over the editorial direc- 
tion of the W: Post as managing 
editor. The New Deal was only $ years old 
and some of the Nation’s most crucial years 
were about to explode. Through the next 
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15 years of national and world crisis Casey 
Jones was at the throttle of this great news- 
paper—first as managing editor, and later 
as assistant to the publisher. 

those turbulent years he won na- 
tional attention as an outstanding news- 
paper editor. His fellow editors honored 
Casey Jones by electing him president of 
their American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors. 


In 1950 Mr. Jones headed north to become 
executive editor of the Syracuse (N.Y.) Her- 
ald-Journal and Herald-American—the posi- 
tion he holds today. During the past 10 
years he has won new honors as a distin- 

editor. His work has been honored 
by Syracuse University, the University of Mis- 
souri, and Colgate University—as well as by 
several national associations. 

Jones is no desk-borne editor. Since he 
moved to Syracuse in 1950 he toured the 
NATO countries in 1951. He went around 
the world in 1955 to visit the key trouble 
spots. Last year he visited the 7th Army In- 
stallation in Europe and later covered the 
Khrushchev tour of the United States. Next 
summer he will go with Eisenhower to the 
Soviet Union. 

These foreign trips are no sightseeing 
junkets for Jones. He seeks out the facts, 
and the reasons behind the facts. He and 
I were members of the group that made a 
strenuous 3-week swing through the NATO 
countries in 1951. Mr. Jones reflected credit 
on the United States whenever he interviewed 
the high officials of the various countries. 
He revealed a broad understanding of the 
issues and a keen insight into the local situa- 
tions in the questions he put to the govern-— 
ment, military, industrial and other leaders 
we met in these countries. 

As we honor tonight the 10 who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in their fleld, it is 
fitting that we hear from one who has 
achieved excellence in the field of American 
journalism—a force that is so important 
in promoting excellence in government: 

It is a personal pleasure to present Alex- 
ander F. Jones. 


ApprREss BY ALEXANDER F. JONES 


Ladies and gentlemen, I cannot say I am 
happy to be here tonight because I am never 
happy when I have to inflict myself on an 
audience. I am well aware of my limitations. 
For one thing I am the only illiterate mem-~- 
ber of the Cosmos Club. 

I have so much admiration for our form 
of government on all levels, however, that I 
have the temerity to join discussions of it 
and plans to improve the already magnifi- 
cent service it renders to the American peo- 
ple. Thus my shrinking presence here to- 
night. . 

In a way I suppose. this is a case of the 
culprit returning to the scene of the crime 
for I spent many long years here—from early 
in the New Deal until Korea—perpetrating 
countless journalistic atrocities: It is a 
strange thing but when I leave a newspaper 
they tear the building down. I like to think - 
this is a gesture of despair, that manage- 
ment knows the standards set could not be 
maintained. There is a considerable body of 
thought, however, that insists efforts to 
fumigate the place and restore a proper 
journalistic odor are futile and that streck- 
lichkeit is the only alternative. 

As a great part of this audience knows the 
years 1935-50 were among the most turbu- 
lent periods of American history. Living 
through them here I have a multitude of 
memories of men and events. I would not 
dare to start mentioning them. I would 
find myself talking to empty chairs along 
toward morning. 

Suffice it to say we saw more changes in 
government, more social departures, a greater 
revolution in our military posture than any 
other comparable period. 
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New Deal and subsequent legislation have 
established one new department after an- 
other with thousands of additional em- 
ployees and although the Supreme Court 
invalidated a few of them, the major part 
are operating today and performing invalu- 
able service. 


purpose of the Civil Service 
League is to improve public service personnel 


governmental adroinistration. 
am sure that you are all aware that this 


vital end been greatly accelerated in 
recent years by the social, scientific, educa- 
tional, and technological developments in 


itself. 
There are so many hundreds of fascinating 


rojects demanding today that 
Government service is a trenrendous chal- 
lenge. 


No young man or woman could ever feel 
bored, or in a rut, if he or she really meets 
the demands of government today, and to- 
morrow. 

You can honestly say that a Government 
employee can be a minor clerk performing 
office drudgery if he chooses, but if his sights 
are on the moon and the stars he can jolly 
well actually get there in the not too dis- 


tant future, 
There never was a time in American his- 


ton is that you are way ahead of me on 
anything I may say. 

This is your home grounds and you know 
every turn in the road. 

So I am going to take you, first, to my 
grounds and make a few suggestions 
obtain top personnel at the county 
» more particularly what could be 
if the general public is to appreciate 
t the Federal Government is doing, 
and what it offers to career people. 

There are something in excess of 400,000 
people in Onondaga County, of which Syra- 
cuse is the county seat. 

The Federal Government pours something 
in excess of $200 million into our county 
annually. 

How many U.S. Government offices and 
bureaus do you suppose there are in Syra- 
cuse? 

I did not know until we did a series on 
the subject some time ago. 

There are 71 counting every single man 
office, and on up to the 26th Air Division at 
Hancock Field. 

Every activity of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment is represented, every Veterans’ Bureau 
facility including a big hospital, and every 
branch of the armed services. 

You name it—we have got it. , 

I am not going to say the community is 
not conscious of the myriad of Government 
services it gets. The postman comes around, 
the internal revenue Offices speak up quarter- 
ly, the US. district attorney gets his name 
ih the paper now and then, and our big 
plants are busy with defense work. 

But there is not one in a 1,000 in our 
county who is aware of the extent of Fed- 
eral services. 

This is due, to a degree, to the fact that 
most Federal workers go about their duties 
so quietly and seem so anxious to avoid pub- 
lic attention that too often they do not even 
know each other. 

We had an internal revenue bureau chief 
named Alvin Meyer whe formed a Federal 
Council in Syracuse. The members, all Fed- 
eral employees, met at luncheon regularly 
and someone always discussed his work. 
They started to exchange office equipment 
as needed, and even office personnel. We be- 
came keenly aware of the existence of the 
Federal Council and its aims. 


egiee 
snes 
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Unfortunately, Mr. Meyer was transferred 
to Philadelphia and I have not heard of his 
council since. 

In the business of securing an ever better 
type of Federal employee, it seems to me, 
it is of equal importance to make a Govern- 
ment career attractive on the local level 
as it is to influence promising young men 
and women to come to Washington to pre- 
pare for service here or abroad. ; 

There may be live wire Federal Councils 
in many cities. I just don’t happen to know 
about them. 

There may be civil-service information of- 
ficers outside Washington. Again, I have 
never encountered them. 

Nor do I know of Federal men whose job 
it is to go to universities and colleges, as the 
big corporations do, and compete for top 
students. I remember Dr. Davenport very 
well. He used to bring some wonderful 
groups to this city for exposure to Govern- 


. ment service. 


But there should be more of it. 

It is my opinion that an information serv- 
ice on what the United States is doing and 
what it has to offer is as important and as 
badly “needed in Syracuse, N.Y., as it is in 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 

It may be argued that United States in- 
formation in this country is a job for the 
newspapers and other communications me- 
dia. 

We do the best we can but I submit when 
a firm does a $200 million business with a 
customer it would seem worthwhile to ex- 
plain what the money is being spent for and 
what the Federal Government is giving its_ 
citizens in services. 

It would help in making boys and girls in 
schools and colleges conscious of what a va- 
riety of interests the Federal Government 
covers. 

As it stands, covering the Federal run in 
an American city is a pretty routine job that 
the average newspaper city desk feels can 
be handled by a not too bright cub. 

And may I digress for a moment to point 
out that the news coming out of Washing- 
ton is not always of the character that en- 
dears even so sacrosanct an institution as 
Congress to the burgers, young and old, in 
the hifiterlands. 

One of our favorite indoor sports in these 
United States is self-examination with such 
emphasis on criticism that it sometimes ap- 
proaches sadistic flagellation. 

This phenomenon is most graphically il- 
lustrated by testimony of Americans of 
standing before a congressional committee. 

A man may have a reputation of being a 
well-balanced leader in some important ac- 
tivity whose word has on all other occasions 
been accepted as being pretty close to gospel. 
He may even be known as being a lopsided 
optimist with a sense of humor, 


But let him get before a microphone facing 
& congressional committee with the tele- 
vision cameras whirring and reporters with 
pencils poised and he is more likely than not 
moved to break down and have a good cry 
about the tragic decrepitude of this Repub- 
lic of ours, starting with the President and 
progressing to its shoddy foreign and domes- 
tic policies, its fangless Army, Navy, and Air 
Force and on down to the profits on sooth- 
ing sirup and the immoral viciousness of 
some disk jockey who got a free cup of coffee 
at a diner from a waitress for playing “Hang 
Down Tom Dooley.” 

If Nikita S. Khrushchev ever said one- 
tenth in speaking “poor mouth” about the 
United States that some of our own great 
patriots do, there would mever be a summit 
conference and Ike would cancel his 
visit to Moscow in an indignant huff, 

Congressional committee hearings have be- 
come the “national wailing wall” 

There is a movement to acquaint business- 
menn, young and old, with the mysteries of 
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local and State government that is acquiring 
amazing momentum. 

It has taken hold in remarkable fashion in 
Syracuse where banks, big and small indus- 
tries, and retailers are holding regular 
courses in seminar groups to study the 
organization of local and State government 
from precinct committeeman up. 

We have found corporation executives who 
did not know the identity of their own coun- 
cilman, to say nothing of the county chair- 
man. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce has taken 
on this project as a major activity. 

The newly announced president of the U.S. 
Chamber is Arthur H. Motley, publisher of 
Parade magazine, who has spearheaded the 
“know your government” movement in hun- 
dreds of cities. 

Red Motley is a perpetual motion ball of 
fire and probably the best salesman in the 
country. If the Civil Service League ever got 
him to add a Federal Government course to 
the local and State government seminars and 
induced him to make speeches about it, more 
bright boys and girls would be knocking at 
your doors. 

As an editor I am really a frustrated re- 
porter. I love to go places and see things 
and to talk to people. 

Sometimes I carry this urge too far. 

A furious Farmer Garst, intent on ex- 
plaining Iowa cornplanting to Nikita Khru- 
shchev and resenting the intrusion of the 
press, aimed a boot at my shins and kicked 
Harrison Salisbury instead. 

Come June, and with God and Jim Hag- 
gerty willing, I am going to Moscow with the 
President. 

But last spring I spent May and June with 
the Seventh Army in Germany, Italy, and 
France. 

I came home with the conviction that we 
have a ‘powerful and extremely important 
weapon working for us which witnesses be- 
for congressional committees, criticizing our 
defenses, never mention. 

It is a weapon development of which has 
Communist nations backed off the map. 

American civilians, and probably some 
members of this organization, are responsi- 
ble along with the military for its smooth 
as grease operation. 

I am referring to the way in which our 
forces, both military and civilian, have knit 
themselves into the life of the communi- 
ties in which they are stationed. 

Everywhere I went, from Berlin to the 
smallest villages, there is a joint committee 
composed of the U.S. commanding officer in 
the area, the burgomaster or mayor, the 
superintendent of schools, prominent women . 
who are sometimes local, sometimes wives 
of officers, and usually the top civilians in 
the district. 

They meet to discuss local matters like 
schools, traffic regulations, marriages of U.S. 
servicemen with local girls, rent charges, and 
the occasional police matter. 

The result is friendly understanding of all 
problems and close attention to local cus- 
toms, 

The conduct of our servicemen has been 
magnificent in the overall picture and there 
is wide agreement that if trouble comes— 
if the balloon goes up as the GI’s put it— 
there will be no fifth column behind our 
lines. 

There is equal agreement on what would 
happen in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and other 
Communist satellites. Revolution would 
take place overnight. 

I mention this because we are talking 
about high type of U.S. employees. 

There are about a half million of the high- 
est type American employees in our Euro- 
pean services today that any generation 
ever saw. 

The young officers, many of them the prod- 
uct of ROTC training, the noncoms and 
enlisted men, the mutual iid men and 
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women, the younger officials in our Embas- 
sies are uniformly representations of this 
country of which too much cannot be said. 

To one who was part of the 1917~18 AEF, 
our Armed Forces today are a matter of such 
pride, on every score, that restraint is dif- 
ficult. 

One more point and I am done. 

No one from Syracuse could possibly dis- 
cuss Government employment as a career 
without calling attention to the splendid 
work that is being done at the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs at our university in training young 
men and women for service overseas in both 
government and business. 

I am sure many here tonight know Dean 
Harlan Cleveland. 

I have been reading some of the galley 
proofs of his latest book “Americans At 
Work Abroad,” which will be published in 
a few weeks. 

An incredible amount of research has gone 
into this fascinating book and it is equally 
of interest to businessmen and government 
people involved in diplomacy and our polit- 
ical posture abroad. 

If I was to express an opinion about it in 
capsule form, I would say it proves all Amer- 
* icans abroad are not ugly. 

There are probably those who think the 
foregoing is a rather brazen plug for a 
school and for a book. 

I agree, without the slightest embarrass- 
ment. 

We are very proud of the Maxwell School, 
its dean, its faculty and the type of men and 
be who are anes there 





T ‘went to a party in Athens a few years 
ago and six of the top men in our mutual 
aid program there had had their training 
at the Maxwell School. 

In concluding may I add my congratula- 
tions to those that will be expressed to the 
winners of the awards tonight. 

How much farther out on cloud nine can 
anyone get than to be named one of the top 
10 in the best Government on earth? 

And may I also congratulate the officers, 
the sponsors and the members of the Na- 
tional Civil Service League on the vigor with 
which it is pursuing its most vital purpose— 
the perpetuation of this great Republic of 
ours through ever more effective direction. 

Civil service faces a tremendous task in 
planning for the transition to a new admin- 
istration this fall, regardless of whom is 
elected. 

I know planning for this job is well under- 
way, for which we can all be thankful, 

In this fast moving age not even the 
remnants of the spoils system can be tol- 
erated. 

It represents a luxury we cannot afford 
and I am confident there are men in this 
room who will see to its inconspicuous 
burial. 

Thank you, 





_ Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriation Bill, 1961 





SPEECH 


Or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11390) making 
appropriations for the Departments of La- 


to come to. 
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bor and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, it 
was the unanimous judgment of our 
Original Thirteen States, as expressed 
in their Independence Declaration, that 
all men are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

In my opinion there is no measure 
coming before this body, more fully de- 
signed to promote the enjoyment of 
these rights to American citizens than 
the appropriations bill, now under con- 
sideration, for the Departments of La- 
bor and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and related agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961. The basic units 
and activities of these executive depart- 
ments are more closely connected with 
the lives of our citizens than any other 
agency of our Government “for the 
People.” 

That is why I would feel remiss in my 
duty if I did not urge you all to approve 
and accept the appropriation here 
unanimously reported and recom- 
mended to us by the distinguished Sub- 
committee on Appropriations directed by 
our esteemed colleague, the Honorable 
Joun E. Focarty, of Rhode Island. The 
recommendations of the sucommittee 
are unanimous and represent the best 
compromise decision of reasonable and 
capable men. 

There is no greater authority on this 
subject in this country than Representa- 
tive Focarty. One of the greatest joys of 
my legislative experience here has been 
to listen to his clear, concise, and forth- 
right explanation of the provisions of 
this bill which he has been presenting 
annually to this House for the past 10 
years. It is an everlasting tribute to his 
acknowledged integrity, scholarship, and 
leadership that the recommendations of 
his conscientious subcommittee have 
been so overwhelmingly and regularly 
adopted without prolonged debate or 
technical quibbling on such a vitally im- 
portant measure. 

Mr. Chairman, to attempt to either 
regulate or improve the health and hap- 
piness of human beings in terms of dol- 
lars and cents is a most difficult, if not 
impossible, task. We are all, I am cer- 
tain, agreed on the necessity for practic- 
ing economy in Government expendi- 
tures and to preserve our financial sta- 
bility and world position. -However, I 
think we are further agreed that ges- 
tures of doubtful economy at the expense 
of lowering national standards of work- 
ing conditions, health protection, and 
educational advancement is most unwise 
and impractical, more especially in these 
days of communistic competition. 

For that fundamental reason, I most 
earnestly hope that no crippling reduc- 
tions will be attempted during our action 
on this bill; indeed, it is my deepest hope 
that the moderate increases recommend- 
ed by the subcommittee and the chair- 
man, principally in the fields of hospital 
construction, vocational education, as- 
sistance to the schools in federally im- 
pacted areas, grants to States to build 
waste-treatment plants, and research at 
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the National Institutes of Health will be 
unanimously 


accepted. 

I would like to emphasize that the sub- 
committee has not advocated general in- 
creases in all the areas covered by this 
bill. The subcommittee adopted the very 
sensible approach that there are certain 
selective and essential areas of. public 
need that can and must be met in the 
national interest. It would be most dif- 
Hes bo Same ne ee ones 
these specific activities the subcommittee 
has chosen for their special attention. 

The fundamental objective of the sub- 
committee, so obviously and patriotically 
revealed in their report, was to keep all 
of the many and varied activities of these 
two major public service Departments of 
Government in operation at their highest 
economically efficient level while encour- 
aging a selected few activities to moder- 
ately advance their scope of service in re- 
sponse to particular and proven expand- 
ing na needs. 


continuously improve the Christian, 
civilized working conditions of our people 
and to protect and advance the health of 
all our citizens, particularly children, - 
women, and the aged. It is obvious, 
therefore, that this appropriations bill is 
of the greatest importance to the prog- 
ress of our national welfare and that is 
why each of us have the highest obliga- 
tion to devote the most conscientious at- 
tention to it. 

At a time when we are generously 
granting billions of dollars to aid our 
foreign allies, let us not be neglectful of 
our own citizens. At atime when we are 
telling the world of our better way of 
life, as opposed to Communist barbarism, 
let us not dangerously reduce any of 
these public services whose contributions 
to national progress have been univer- 
sally acknowledged. At a time when we 
are engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with the curse of communism, let us take 
no unwise chances of disrupting the high 
morale of our own good people. In con- 
science, let us vote in support of the con- - 
tinuing and full functioning of these 
units and agencies whose services are, 
indeed, in the national interest and em- 
phatically good for all Americans. 





Should the Family Doctor Be Outlawed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1960 
Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, Gen. E. 
R. Quesada, Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, in one of his mis- 
guided efforts to improve 





that aviation medicine as it relates to pri- 








“specially 
such examinations. The fact is that the . 


physical examination required of pri- 
vate pilots is very easy to pass. I refer to 
the of Civil Air Regulations 
Manual 29. A private pilot can pass the 
eye examination “if the vision in either 
or both eyes is poorer than 20/50 and is 
brought up to 20/30 or better in each such 

eye by glasses.” He can qualify if he is 
able to “hear the whispered voice at 3 
feet.” These are two examples of the 
present requirements. Actually anyone 
in fairly good health can pass the physi- 
cal and there is no part of 
the examination that the family doctor 
cannot give without having any special 
training or ent. 

Since it is clear from a careful review 
of the regulations that no special com- 
petence in aviation medicine is required 
to give an applicant an examination for 
a private pilot’s license, I see no reason 
for outlawing the family physician or 
any physician who is qualified to practice 
under the laws of the respective States. 
General Quesada’s proposed plan will, of 
course, further build up the Federal bu- 
reaucracy and provide a special patron- 
age system for the Federal Aviation 
Agency. The plan is a reflection on the 
competence of family doctors. Further- 
more, it would put private pilots to un- 
necessary trouble and expense. 

The resentment toward this kind of op- 
eration, in the name of safety, is very 
strong among the private pilots of the 
country. I commend to the attention of 
my colleagues a letter I have received on 
the subject under date of March 28, 1960, 
from Mr. James G. Morton, vice presi- 
dent of the American Weekly. Mr. Mor- 
ton sent me also a copy of the letter he 
wrote under the same date to General 
Quesada. Mr. Morton, a newspaper ex- 
ecutive as well as a business pilot of more 
than 20 years experience, makes a very 
clear presentation of the reasons the pri- 
vate pilots take exception to being bur- 
dened by the proposed action. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
correspondence printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Yorx, N.Y., March 28, 1960. 
The Honorable CLam ENGLE, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I cannot think of a more 
flagrant example of bureaucracy for bureauc- 
racy’s sake than the senseless, high-handed 
action of the Federal Aviation Agency in 
their plan to outlaw the family doctor for 
physical examinations for a private pilot’s 
license. 

A copy of my correspondence to FAA 
Administrator Elwood R. Quesada on this 
matter is enclosed. 


Will the encroachment of Government in- 
dividuals continue unbridled? Is there no 
See eee ee ee 


knowledge of an indi- 
vidual’s physical condition and mental atti- 
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tude as the family doctor who has treated 
him all his life. 

There are two very obvious reasons for 
visiting this inconvenience and unnecessary 
expense on the thousands of pilots through- 
out the country—‘“empire-building” by the 
FAA and “pork barrel” by an organized 
group of doctors who have dabied in so- 
called aviation medicine. 


The family doctor, who has the most ~ 


thorough knowledge possible of the patient, 
is eminently qualified to examine for a pri- 
vate pilot’s license. They have been doing 
it for years and no one can cite any good 
reason why they should not continue. 
Could an FAA designee, seeing a patient on 
a@ cursory physical, have any knowledge of a 
patient’s underlying neurosis, for example? 
The family doctor would certainly know. 

If this connivance between the bureau- 
crats and a medical lobby serve any useful 
purpose of air safety or progress, I would 


.support it. But they are turning the clock 


back 20 years. Their contemplated action 
fizzled then, and it would serve no useful 
now. 

As a Member of Congress, I hope you will 
fight such efforts to burden us with still 
more inconvenience and expense for bureauc- 
racy’s sake. 

Sincerely, 
James G. Morton, 
New Yor, N.Y., March 28, 1960. 
Administrator ELwoop R. QUESADA, 
Federal Aviation Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GENERAL: Both as a newspaper ex- 
ecutive and as a business pilot of more than 
20 years’ experience, I have wholeheartedly 
supported your objectives as chief of the 
Federal Aviation Agency. 

In your policies and decisions I know you 
have the national interest at heart. 

I am sure the overwhelming majority of 
responsible pilots—airline, business, private, 
and military—is devoted to the cause of air 
safety and progress. 

And it is palpably true that the individ- 
ual cooperation and support of the many 
thousands of pilots throughout the country 
will greatly expedite the function of the 
Federal Aviation Agency and the attainment 
of your objectives. 

The various organizations which represent 
civil aviation have their place, of course. 
In various areas each has made important 
contributions to air safety and progress. 
But I think the support and cooperation of 
the thousands of pilots as individuals tran- 
scends that of the collective groups repre- 
senting the segments of civil aviation. 

On that account it becomes difficult to 
reconcile the arbitrary action of the FAA 
medical officials in wanting to turn back the 
clock 20 years and require private and busi- 
ness pilots to journey to certain self-or- 
dained medical aviation experts for periodic 
examinations. We tried that in 1938 and it 
was a nuisance and served no useful pur- 
pose. It will serve no useful purpose now. 

From the standpoint of full knowledge of 
@ patient’s health, who could be so thor- 
oughly informed as a family doctor? Is the 
impersonal examiner, on a brief and cursory 
examination, able to know nearly as much 
about the physical condition of an individ- 
ual as the family doctor who has treated 
him consistently over the years? Of course 
not 


Really, from the standpoint of the pilot, 
the issue, in the personal sense, becomes one 
of inconvenience and wasted time. For ex- 
ample, I have medical checkups regularly 
every year. For me, going to a designated 
expert will mean extra expense, wasted time, 


-and travel. 


This sort of inconveneince, when it is 
needless and serves no useful purpose—in- 
deed, when it is a step backwards—has only 
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one interpretation to the intelligent indi- 
vidual. It is evidence of bureaucracy for 
bureaucracy’s sake. It makes suspect other 
rulings and decisions which have real im- 

ce. It alienates the rank and file of 
pilots. It fails to win the voluntary coopera- 
tion so essential to the attainment of major 
objectives. 

If indeed the Airline Pilots Association, 
the AOPA, and other organized bodies of 
civil aviation are “pressure groups,” is there 
a better way to drive more and more pilots 
to their door and solidify their ranks than 
the imposition of such useless nuisances as 
this medical thing? 

As a pilot who once wasted a half a day 
or more going to a designated office, waiting 
the hours, and finally getting the most 
cursory physical I’ve ever had, then paying 
unnecessarily for it, I can’t think of a more 
senseless reason for annoying and inconven- 
iencing thousands of pilots—business execu- 
tives, company presidents, articulate spokes- 
men in the community—and divorcing their 
good will, cooperation, and support. 

I respectfully suggest this measure be 
tabled for the present, at least until it can 
be demonstrated that substantial benefits 
will accrue to air safety and progress, 

Sincerely, 
James G. Morton. 





Ninetieth Anniversary of 15th Amendment 
to the Constitution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960, was a par- 
ticularly fitting day for the Senate to 
resume the consideration of the pending 
civil rights bill, of which such an impor- 
tant portion is devoted to the protec- 
tion of voting rights protected by the 
15th amendment to the Constitution 
For that day was the 90th anniversary 
of the ratification of the 15th amend- 
ment, with which we are concerned so 
deeply here, and under whose grant of 
power to the Congress we are legislating. 

I think that it is appropriate to read 
to the Senate the complete text of this 
succinct and clear amendment; perhaps 
that should have been done every day 
since we took up the civil rights bill on 
February 15 so that no one would mis- 
interpret why and under what authority 
we are legislating here. The amend- 
ment reads: 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have the power 
ee this article by appropriate legis- 
ation, 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the lead editorial from the New York 
Times of March 30, which eloquently 
hails this anniversary. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RecorD, 
as follows: 
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NINETIETH CENTURY 


Ninety years ago today the 15th amend- 
ment to the Constitution was declared to 
have been ratified in a proclamation issued 
by Secretary of State Hamilton Fish. The 
key words of this amendment are: “The 
right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged * * * 
on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude.” The amendment ex- 
pressly gives to Congress the “power to en- 
force this article by apropriate legislation.” 

We have printed these words in this space 
before, and shall doubtless do so again until 
the day, perhaps not too far off, when all 
citizens of the United States actually enjoy 

' the equality at the ballot box proclaimed by 
our democracy as a basic right. They do not 
all enjoy it now. Many hundreds of thou- 
sands—no one can say with precision how 
many—do not enjoy it in the South solely 
because of the color of their skins. That is 
a situation that must end. The legislation 
that comes before the Senate today will help 
to end it. 

This 90th anniversary of the 15th amend- 
ment is a good day for the Senate to take 
up the House-approved civil rights bill of 
1960 as it comes—by force majeure, as it 
were—from Senator EasTLaAnp’s Judiciary 
Committee, traditional stronghold of en- 
trenched conservatism. The House bill is 
by no means the best civil rights bill that 
could be devised; but it does represent an 
important forward step to insure voting and 
some other rights for our Negro fellow citi- 
zens in the South. 

If Majority Leader JoHNsSON’s impressive 
strategy succeeds in the Senate, a bill will 
go to the President more or less as the House 

it. This will not be enough for many 
sincere liberals; but it will be a bill of sub- 
stance and it will be a positive achievement. 
It will certainly be infinitely better than no 
bill at all, or a bill watered down for political 
reasons even further than this one has al- 
ready been. We too would like to see some 
of the provisions that have been cut out 
of the House bill restored to life—but not 
at the expense of indefinitely tying up this 
measure once again. 





Conflict-of-Interest Legislation 





“ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, as a 
long-time student of conflict-of-interest 
statutes, and consistent supporter of ef- 
forts to modernize and strengthen these 
laws, I have been gratified by the strong 
editorial support accorded the most re- 
cent congressional effort in this field. I 
refer to the bill introduced by my senior 
colleague from New York [Mr. Javits], 
myself, and other cosponsors to carry out 
recommendations of the special commit- 
tee on Federal conflict-of-interest laws 
of the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York, 

This proposal, S. 3080, is an excellent 
effort to codify the scattered laws in this 
field and to make them apply more real- 
istically to Federal employees. Unfor- 
tunately, it covers only the executive 
branch of the Government. However, 
the committee which drafted the bill sug- 
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gested that a study be made of possible 
legislation to include the legislative 
branch. 

I am firmly convinced that any kind 
of legislation which is enacted in this 
field must apply to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, as well as their employees. 
The people expect the same high stand- 
ards of ethics from their elected repre- 
sentatives in Congress as from Federal 
officers and employees in the executive 
branch. 

Last year. I introduced legislation 
which would include Congress and its 
employees under conflict-of-interest 
statutes. Among other things, these bills 
would make a matter of public record any 
written or oral communication between 
a Member of Congress or his staff on the 
one hand, and any regulatory agency of 
the Government. One would establish a 
code of ethics for Congress and the 
executive branch, setting forth the spe- 
cific standards with regard to all aspects 
of the ethical conduct of these public 
servants. I am extremely hopeful the 
interest stirred up by the latest proposals 
in this field will prod congressional action 
on all these bills. 

In this connection I was pleased to 
read an excellent editorial in the James- 
town Post-Journal which, after survey- 
ing the provisions of S. 3080, urged that 
study be devoted to including the legis- 
lative branch in any final conflict-of- 
interest statute. Iam glad to have this 
strong support and I ask unanimous 
consent to have this editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Jamestown Post-Journal, Feb. 29, 
1960 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


Senators Jacos K. Javirs and KENNETH B. 
KeaTinc have introduced bills designed to 
provide a complete overhaul of the confiict- 
of-interest laws enacted over a period of a 
century or more. These measures are based 
on recommendations of a special committee 
of the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York after a 2-year study financed by 
@ grant from the Ford Foundation. The 
committee reported that the present laws 
are inadequate and some are obsolete. It 
wants a single unified act that will fix re- 
sponsibility on the President by giving him 
a conflict-of-interest administrator. 

That there is a real need for stiffening of 
the laws against conflict of interest by Fed- 
eral Government employees has been appar- 
ent for a long time. They have been exposed 
periodically in both Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations and in some cases 
have reached into the top echelons of gov- 
ernment, 

The Javits-Keating proposals would pro- 
hibit the acceptance of gifts, gratuities, or 
favors when offered to an employee because 
of his post with the Federal Government, or 
if the giver is one who does business with 
the employee’s agency or is regulated by it. 
An employee could not accept pay from 
outside sources in return for personal serv- 
ices, unless the work is performed outside 
Government hours and is not otherwise pre- 
vented by ions. Former workers 
would be barred from giving assistance to a 
private interest in transactions with an 
agency in which he was employed for a period 
of 2 years. 

While the bar association’s recommenda- 
tions embraced in the Javite-Keating bills 
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relate only to the executive branch of the 
Government, it urged a similar study of the 


Senators and Representatives. 





Keeping the Pork Out of Pork Barrels 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 1, 1960 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, in the 
Armed Services Management 
of February 1960, there was an article 
entitle “Keeping the Pork Out of Pork 
Barrels” by Col. Robert R. Robertson. 

Colonel Rebertson is one of our out- 
standing public servants and is Public 
Relations Officer for the Corps of En- 
gineers. 

The article contains information which 
I believe should be widely circulated. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KEEPING THE PorK OvuT OF PORK BARRELS 
(By Col. Robert R. Robertson) 


For the 135th straight year, Congress, be- 
fore adjourning last year, voted appropria- 
tions for the Corps of Engineers civil works 
program, 

This program develops our Nation’s water 
resources and protects its citizens from 
floods. It is a program of critical projects 
undertaken because they are beyond the 
means of local areas concerned. 

Also for the 135th straight year, various 
uninformed but vocal elements have raised 
the cry of “pork barrel.” As one omniscient 
columnist given to less than per- 
ceptive reporting put it, “a going-away 
present for Congressmen.” 

That there are those who make such state- 
ments, and worse still, many more who be- 
lieve them, betrays an abysmal lack of in- 
formation on the water problem in the 
United States. It is particularly distressing 
to find many well placed individuals in the 
Defense Establishment, both military and 
civilian, who have fallen prey to this “pork 
barrel” sophistry. 

While it may be a sad commentary on our 
progress toward becoming civilized, it is a 
historical fact that the material advance- 
ment of our race has been paced, in the 
main, by requirements of the miiltary. It 
was the critical need of nonavailable engi- 
neers to build fortifications 140 years ago 


Nation qualified to train engineers and 
scientists. . 
A know Government soon rec- 
that only at West Point was there 
the talent needed to meet the 








attracted villages which 
grew to become towns and cities. Floods 
became of great concern as each year the 
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they are needed by the initiative of the 
people concerned. A disastrous flood, an 
expanding economy needing improvements 
in navigation, or similar circumstances 
caused local people to unite toward a solu- 
tion. When the problem goes beyond their 


on an inexpensive preliminary investigation. 





It is made by an engineer district, reviewed 
by a division, reviewed again by the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

The Board, after studying the report, 
sends it to Chief of Engineers with its rec- 
ommendation. The Chief of Engineers de- 
cides if a more comprehensive investigation 
should be made. 

If further study is not justified, Congress 
is so informed and that is that. If it is, 
a more detailed survey is ordered, giving full 
consideration to engineering problems and 
probable economic benefits. (To speed the 
process, a recent procedural change elimi- 
nates the preliminary investigation. But 
it provides that the comprehensive investi- 
gation may be abandoned at any point that 
evidence warrants.) 


CHECK AND DOUBLECHECK 


Again the long check and doublecheck 
process through district, Division, Board, 
and Chief of Engineers, If the project will 
not return more than $1 in benefits for 
every dollar invested, it is automatically 
recommended against. If it appears eco- 
nomically and engineeringly sound, Congress 
is informed. , 

Here again, the project encounters a 
lengthy, laborious screening. It runs the 
gauntlet of the Bureau of the Budget and 
various congressional committees before 
Congress votes to put it on an approved 
legislative list. Subsequently, it must go 
through a similar process before funds are 
made available. ' 

The preliminary studies are not prefunc- 
tory gestures. Over the years, the Corps of 
Engineers has recommended against 55 per- 
cent of the proposals investigated. 

Commenting on this, General MacArthur 
said, “There is one attribute, perhaps it 
should be classified as an accomplishment, 
which has been overlooked. It is the un- 
swerving capacity of the corps to say no— 
to resist all pressure from whatever source, 
high or low, to enter upon unwarranted 
projects involving great sums of money. 
Billions of dollars thereby have been saved 
to the Government * * *.” 

To those who are familiar with the proce- 
dures, the complaint is that the elaborate 
screening is delaying work on many needed 
projects. A rather different picture of the 
civil-works program from that painted by 
the purveyors of the pork barrel illusion. 

A rosy picture, but to the skeptic’s mind 
comes a question—the payoff question. 
What has the Corps of Engineers’ civil works 
program created to date besides tradition 
and some stringent screening procedures? 

In its 135 years of supervising the civil 
works program, the Corps of Engineers has 
received annual appropriations varying from 
$75,000 in 1824 to almost $900 million in 1959. 
During this 135 years, total expenditures for 
all facilities—dams, powerhouses, locks, 
levees, channels, harbors—have been less 
than $8 billion. 

For the $8 billion invested to date, United 
States has 2,800 active Corps of Engineers’ 
projects which include: 

A navigation system second to none in 
the world—23,000 miles of improved water- 
ways and 500 harbors. In 1957 over 230 bil- 
lion ton-miles of traffic used this system. 

The Great Lakes Navigation System, the 
St. Lawrence seaway, the Mississippi River, 
the Ohio River, to name a few, are all parts 
of this inland waterway system. 

Flood-control works, though only partially 
complete, have prevented $9 billion in dam- 


receive some $3 in flood damages prevented 
for every dollar invested. ~ 

Just under 28. billion Kllowatts of 
electric power are generated annually at 
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Corps of Engineer dams. This represents 
over 20 percent of the total U.S. hydroelec- 
tric output. 

Releases from reservoirs for power genera- 
tion, navigation, and floodwater drawdown 
all supply water for domestic, agricultural, 
and industrial use. Also, where feasible, 


_Corps of Engineers’ reservoirs provide space 


specifically for water storage. Some 40 cit- 
ies and towns throughout the United States 
derive their water supply directly from such 
facilities. 

Over 4-million acre-feet of storage are pro- 
vided for irrigation water. Further, releases 
from these reservoirs are becoming increas- 
ingly important in supplementing major 
rivers during low flow seasons. 

Corps of Engineer reservoirs and water- 
way projects provide over 6 million acres 
of land and water surface for fish and up- 
land game and the nesting, resting, and feed- 
ing area for millions of duck, geese, and other 
migratory waterfowl. 

The pork barrel psychology is particularly 
dangerous today. It casts public doubt on a 
prorram critically important to the Nation's 
fut:*e. The need to maintain a military 
por ure, the need to meet an economic chal- 
lenge around the world, and the need to 
absorb an explosive population growth vari- 
ously estimated as 40 million to 60 million 
in the United States in the next 15 years, 
will combine to demand an unprecedented 
expansion of industrial, commercial, and ag- 
ricuitural capacity. 

Department of Commerce, in an official re- 
port, concluded the Federal Government 
alone must spend $28 billion on flood control, 
navigation, water supply, the hydroelectric 
power over the next 15 years if we are to 
keep up with the demands of our growth. 
For the same period, the total Federal and 
non-Federal expenditures needed to meet 
water use demands was set at $231 billion. 

What many people, even those who under- 
stand the need for rapid development in this 
area, do not realize is that today we are ir- 
revocably dictating the limits on our water 
supply 15 years from now, This is not an 
exaggeration. It is in fact most conserva- 
tive. The lengthy process of investigations, 
surveys, authorizing legisaltion, appropira- 
tions, and finally design and construction, 
consume a minimum of 15 years. 

Pork barrel? In this land of abundance 
in the last 5 years, over 1,000 communities 
housing over 15 percent of our citizens have 
had to ration water. Corps of Engineer flood 
control works now prevent $600 million in 
damages each year, but an equal amount of 
damage occurs in unprotected areas. Our 
waterways handle over 230 billion ton-miles 
of traffic each year, but newer, larger, and 
more efficient tankers and barges already have 
made obsolete many of our locks and river 
channels. 

Pork barrel? Our problem is too little too 
late. History is replete with the chronicles 
of the civilizations that have risen and fallen 
as they succeeded or failed in their efforts 
to develop and maintain water resources. It 
is of more than academic interest that the 
advance of early western civilization fol- 
lowed the development by those ly 
competent Roman engineers of water supply 
projects throughout Africa, Europe, and 
western Asia. Of even greater significance 
is the fact that destruction by the Goths 
and the subsequent neglect of these great 
water systems was a major contributing 
factor to the decline of the Roman Empire. 

Such projects are a part of our overall 
defense effort just as surely as is the de- 
velopment of weapons. We must each con- 
sider it a duty to see that the pork-barrel 
myth does not do to our civilization what the 
barbarians did to the Roman Empire. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as a Na- 
tion, we recognize that further improv- 
ing our educational programs continues 
to be a major national objective. 

As Congress considers legislation in 
this field, it is always extremely helpful 
to be better informed on the specific 
ways in which our outstanding educa- 
tional institutions are now carrying on 
projects and programs, not only to meet 
the needs of today, but to further im- 
prove our system for the evergrowing 
challenges of the years ahead. 

Recently I was gratified to receive 
from Lindley J. Stiles, dean of the 
school of education of the University of 
Wisconsin, an excellent report on the 
fine progrems of teacher training and 
education being carried on at the uni- 
versity. 

For interested Members of Congress 
and the general public, I would whole- 
heartedly recommend reference to this 
splendid report for data and information 
on the constructive ways in which the 
school of education of the University of 
Wisconsin is meeting its challenges. 

In addition, I ask unanimous consent 
to have brief excerpts from the report 
on the scope and progress of its efforts 
to further improve our teacher educa- 
tional program printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WIS- 
CONSIN, EMPHASES AND DEVELOPMENTS, 
1955-60 
The University of Wisconsin faces no great- 

er responsibility than the one it bears for the 
paration of teachers and other educa- 
onal personnel as well as for research to 

improve education. How well it is discharg- 
ing this obligation is properly the concern of 
faculty members, State officials, members of 
the teaching profession, as well as citizens 
in general.» To assist with such an appraisal, 

@ summary is presented of the major pro- 

gram developments, research emphases as 

well.as service and professional contributions 
that have characterized the work of the 
school of education during the past 5 years. 

Although the period covered represents the 
span of new leadership for the school of 
education, it will be appreciated that the 
general pattern of policies followed, as well 
as many of the specific projects, originated 
under former administrations. All, too, have 
been the product of faculty efforts and 
decisions. Specifically, credit for progress 
should properly go to: 

1. The unique structure of the school of 
education which permits and encourages the 
interest and participation of faculty mem- 
bers throughout the university in the for- 
mulation of policies, planning, tnd develop- 
ment of programs for the education of 
teachers, 


2. The quality of staff members and ad- 
ministrative officers in the various. depart- 
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ments budgeted in the school itself, many of 
whom were assembled under the leadership 
of former Dean John Guy Fowlkes, who by 
both his contributions and counsel con- 
tinues to add strength to the enterprise. 

3. The support, assistance, and encourage- 
ment provided by the regents and board of 
visitors, the president, vice presidents, and 
other central administrative officers as well 
as deans of the university, the State super- 
intendent of public instruction and his as- 
sociates, the advisory council of the school of 
education which represents various profes- 
sional and lay groups throughout the State 
that work in the interests of education, and 
the Wisconsin school systems and other 
organizations that have contributed to the 
support of educational research. 

The faculty may justifiably take pride in 
the advances made in the program provided 
for prospective teachers, the expansions in, 
and the amount of support for, educational 
research and experimentation with new 
programs, as well as in the cooperative rela- 
tionships maintained with Wisconsin’s ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. It must 
be recognized, however, that as satisfying as 
these gains may be, they represent only 
levels of productivity from which even 
greater efforts must come if the university 
is to do its part to strengthen itself as well 
as elementary and secondary schools, 

I. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Program developments during the past 5 
years reflect trends and emphases in the 
preparation of teachers at the University of 
Wisconsin. The major actions have aimed 
toward: (1) placing greater emphasis upon, 
and improving the nature of, the laboratory 
phases (student teaching, internship) of 
the work in pedagogy; (2) providing more 
flexibility to meet the individual differences 
in abilities, background, time of decision to 
prepare for teaching, and professional goals 
of students; (3) strengthening the quality of 
the total program of preparation for teach- 
ing, with particular emphasis on the work in 
both pedagogy and the teaching field; and 
(4) making available special avenues for 
preparation and entry into teaching that 
are uniquely adapted and challenging to the 
interests and capacities of academically tal- 
ented students. 

Established policies and procedures which 
point to the above objectives are outlined 
below. Graduate. program developments in 
the departments budgeted in the school of 
education and others which are designed 
primarily for teaching education, are in- 
cluded inasmuch as they relate directly to 
the inservice preparation of educational 
personnel. Leadership for these develop- 
ments has come from the various school of 
education departments involved, the grad- 
uate school, and a number of instances 
from other college or divisions of the 
university. 

Undergraduate and preservice developments 


General actions: Enactment of policies to 
establish the block plan of student teaching 
for prospective secondary schoolteachers, 

Reorgattization and improvement of 
counseling services. 

Establishment of a postbaccalaureate pro- 


gram for liberal arts graduates preparing 


for high school teaching. 

Cooperation within the university with 
other colleges and schools to develop an 
honors-type program for gifted students pre- 
paring to teach. 

Cooperation with the State department of 
public instruction and with other colleges 
of the State to develop a plan to certify able 
college graduates for teaching on the basis 
of proven knowledge in the fields of liberal 
education, subject specialization and pro- 
fessional education as well as demonstrated 
ability to teach. A similar plan was adopted 
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by the University of Wisconsin for under- 


nen te deem enin ae 
Agreement to cooperate with the Madison 


demonstration school to serve both the city 
of Madison and the university. 

Required professional sequence: Evalua- 
tion and improvement of education courses 
required for certification based on a compre- 
hensive survey of the attitudes of prospec- 
tive teachers and selected graduates. 

Reapportionment of the 18 semesters of 


by increasing 
the allocation to student teaching i * 
to 7 semester hours with a 
crease in credit hours allocated to Seaidatinn 
courses from 9 to 7. : 

Agreement to include in the block semester 
at the secondary level from 12 to 14 hours 
of the 18 hours in the professional sequence. 

Provision of options in requirements in the 
professional oon to permit choices from 
@& number ¢ oar or advanced 
courses. 

Reorganization and reduction from 2 to 
1, of the introductory courses required for 
prospective elementary teachers. 

Experimentation in the required profes- 
sional sequence with varied sized classes. 

Strengthening of the program of super- 
vision of student teaching. 

Reduction of the overload of ‘student 
teachers in Wisconsin School. 

Experimentation with the internship as 
an ingredient of the instructional team. 

Decision tO develop a post-baccalaureate 
program to prepare liberal arts graduates for 
elementary school teaching. 

entation with the use of television 

to improve instruction in both academic and 

professional courses. Closed-circuit televi- 

sion of classes in Wisconsin High School 

has made group observations by prospective 
teachers possible. 

tion in teaching fields: Adop- 

tion of policy to the subject 

preparation of high school teachers by: (1) 


fields in which certification may be sought; 
(2) recommending to students fields of spe- 
cialization which support each other, e.¢., 
mathematics and physics; (3) developing 
related second and/or distributed fields for 
those preparing to teach subjects such as 
English, history, and science. 

Agreement to develop subject matter spe- 
cializations for teachers in terms of knowl- 
edge required to teach, in particular assign~ 
ments, instead of relying on the established 
major and minor requirements of the various 
departments of the university. 

Approval of new specializations for teach- 
ers in; Hebrew, and Russian. 

Development or reorganization of programs 
in: health, dance, art, physical education- 
men, agriculture education. 


Graduate srogreme for teachers and other 
personnel 


Art and aa education: See of 


Education: 
in school psychology offered jointly 
with the department of psychology. 

Development of a master’s degree program 
in rehabilitation counseling. 

Planning of a joint program in special ed-_ 
ucation with particular emphasis on mental 
retardation, emotional disturbance, and the 
physically handicapped, in cooperation with 
the De t of Exceptional Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 

Agreement to develop a program of re- 
search and graduate work in the field of 
general adult education in cooperation with 
the division of extension and other univer- 
sity agencies. 
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Cooperation with State department of 
public instruction on new 


certification pro- 


matics. This was a pioneer project, with 
support from the National Science Founda- 
tion and leadership from both the graduate 
the college of letters and science. 

all departments with the 
joint staff committee on graduate programs 
to coe on colleges a new 
egree program uniquely 
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Development of special summer programs 
for teachers of science, mathematics, and 


languages. 
Study of 2-year and doctoral interdepart- 
mental graduate programs for educational 
administration. 


Coordination of fifth-year certification 
Pp for liberal arts college graduates 
with study leading to the master’s degree. 





Preparations Underway for the 1964 
American World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, a great 
deal of hard work has been done over the 
past several months in preparing for 
the American World's Fair in 1964 to 
be held in New York City. A number of 
interested citizens in New York have 
been instrumental in organizing the 
New York World’s Fair Corp. and in get- 
ting the administration to select New 
York City as the site for an American 
fair in 1964. 

These efforts have been highly suc- 
cessful. A great deal of work, of course, 
remains to be done in arranging with 
the Bureau of International Expositions 
in Paris and with foreign nations to 
finalize arrangements for the fair. Be- 
yond that, plans must be made for 
Flushing Meadows, the site of the fair, 
and the construction of buildings, roads, 
and other facilities must be initiated. 

One of the most gratifying aspects of 
the preparations for the 1964 fair thus 
far has been the active participation 
and assistance of the President and of 
the Department of State in working with 
foreign nations, which we hope will ex- 
hibit at the fair. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from President 
Eisenhower to Mr. Robert Kopple, exec- 
utive vice president of the New York 
World’s Fair 1964 Corp., expressing the 
hope that foreign nations will respond 
enthusiastically to the invitation of the 
New York World’s Fair in 1964 be printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

The permanent organization for the 
1964 fair is now being set up. Several 
weeks ago Mr. Robert Moses was named 
to head this organization. Many of 
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those who have worked long and hard 
on the fair up to this point are now 
stepping aside. I want to commend 
them for the fine work which they have 
done. Mr. Thomas Deegan, chairman of 
the fair corporation, and Mr. Robert 
Kopple, executive vice president, merit 
special praise for the efforts which they 
have devoted to this endeavor. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 


‘which I wrote to Mr. Kopple praising 


him and the officers and members of the 
fair corporation for the energy which 
they have devoted to a 1964 American 
World's. Fair in New York City also be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the ietters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Wuitr Howse, 

. Washington, 
Mr. Ropert Kopp.e, 

Executive Vice President, New York World’s 
Fair 1964 Corp., New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Koprpie: The World's Fair to be 
held in New York in 1964 can be a powerful 
instrument for peace and friendship in free- 
dom. 

There is no greater force for good will on 
this earth than for people of all lands to 
meet face to face and become better ac- 
quainted with each other. This simple but 
basic truth has been reinforced in my own 
mind by my travels around the world and 
my visits here at home with leaders from 
many nations. 

Ignorance of one another can lead to mis- 
understanding and conflict. The only way to 
correct this unhappy state is through first- 
hand knowledge, personal contacts, and a 
fruitful exchange of ideas. 

I hope that all nations will respond en- 
thusiastically to the invitation of the New 
York World’s Fair in 1964. This will be a 
fine opportunity for their peoples to grow in 
mutual respect and friendship. 

Sincerely, 
DwicnutT D. EISENHOWER, 


U.S. SENnaTE, 
; March 24, 1960. 
Mr. RosBerT Kopp.e, 
Executive Vice President, 
New York World’s Fair 1964, 
New York, N.Y. 

Deak Bos: The efforts which over the past 
few months have been devoted to a 1964 
American World’s Fair in New York City are 
now coming to fruition. 

The job is by no means over. It is just 
beginning. The President’s invitation to for- 
eign countries to participate in a New York 
World’s Fair in 1964 marks a beginning and 
a challenge—a challenge to fulfill all of our 
aims for a successful 1964 World’s Fair pro- 
moting peace through understanding. 

I commend all of the members of the New 
York 1964 World’s Fair Corp. for the fine 
work which you have done, You may be 
assured of my continuing interest and coop- 
eration in all of your future endeavors. 

Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH B. KEATING. 





Unification Is Still a “Must” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues an edi- 
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torial entitled “Unification Is Still a 
Must,” in the March 31 issue of the 
Washington Daily News. The editorial 
describes a unification plan suggested 
by Mr. Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., an 
“angry man who quit his post as vice 
president of the Convair Division of the 
General Dynamics Corp, because he 
thought the Government wasn’t doing 
enough in the defense field.” 

I heartily support Mr. Lanphier’s sug- 
gestions. I made recommendations for 
a similar functional reorganization on 
the floor of the Senate on August 28 of 
last year. Mr. Lanphier proposes that 
we unify the services and that we create 
an integrated retaliatory force, an in- 
tegrated limited war deterrent force, an 
integrated home defense against sub- 
marine and air attack, and an inte- 
grated logistic force to support the fore- 
going, 

These suggestions are not new. They 
have been made before Mr. Lanphier 
and I made them. Yet the administra- 
tion has failed to implement this or any 
other plan to eliminate the duplication, 
the waste motion, the inefficiency in our 
defense organization. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


UNIFICATION Is Struu a “Must” 


In all the criticism of how the Defense 
Department has been run during Dwight 
Eisehnower’s terms as President, one charge 
seems less challegneable than the rest: 

Little headway has been made in further- 
ing real unification of the armed services. 

The discouraging record prompts the ques- 
tion: If a man of Dwight Eisenhower's mil- 
itary prestige and knowledge could accom- 
Pplish so little toward a goal to which he was 
dedicated, can anyone get the job done? 

The answer remains, as has been the case 
since need for unification became so apparent 
after World War II, it must be done. 

With the Defense Department spending 
half of each Government dollar, it obviously 
is of utmost importance that its billions be 
spent with greatest possible efficiency to get 
the “most bang for the buck.” And it also 
is obvious that this can’t be done with over- 
lapping of service functions and the continu- 
ing interservice rivalries. 

An interesting new unification plan has 
— put forth by Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., 

man who quit his post as vice 
sreubdens of the Convair Division of the Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp. because he thought the 
Government wasn’t doing enough in the de- 
fense field. (The Government was his com- 
pany’s biggest customer.) 

Proposes Mr. Lanphier: Unify the services 
with one promotion list and create an in+ 
tegrated retaliatory force; an integrated 
limited war deterrent force; an integrated 
home defense against submarine and air at- 
tack; and an integrated logistic force to sup- 
port the foregoing. 

We don't know whether Mr, Lanphier’s 
plan is the best that can be evolved, but we 
do agree with him when he says “unifica- 
tion of the services * * * is urgently re- 
quired if time, money and perhaps, our way 
of life is to be saved.” 

We hope the 1960 presidential nominees 
will give Mr, Lanphier’s plan study and, if 
they don’t agree with it, come up with spe- 
cific programs of their own, 

Real unification of the armed services is 
still a must. 


























1960 
Truth About Finance Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1960 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The States Shirk Another 
Duty.” The editorial was published in 
the Denver Post of March 29, and sup- 
ports my bill which calls for truth about 
finance charges. 

I also submit, in the same connection, 
an article which was published in News- 
week for April 4. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Denver Post, Mar. 29, 1960] 
Tue SraTes SHirnkK ANOTHER DuTY 

Strong support is developing in Wasiing- 
ton for the bill sponsored by Senator Pau. 
Dovcias, Democrat, of Illinois, to require 
credit merchants, including automobile 
dealers, to tell their customers how much 
they are paying for merchandise and how 
much extra they are paying for interest, 
insurance, fees, etc. 

“Dollar-down-and-dollar-forever” purchas- 
ers have long been victimized in many parts 
of the country by high interest charges and 
hidden supercharges for such things as 
insurance which will guarantee that the 
merchant gets his money even though the 
customer dies before completing the time 





payments. 

All too often a buyer will sign a purchase 
contract and then learn, after he goes home 
and does some simple arithmetic, that he is 
being seriously penalized because he did not 
buy for cash. 

Senator Dovc.ias would require install- 
ment merchants to furnish their customers 
readily understandable statements so they 
will know in advance how much they are 
paying for the credit they receive. 

The Association of Better Business Bu- 
reaus, Inc., has endorsed this “truth about 
credit” bill. It also has the support of the 
Federal Reserve Board, although the Board 
would like to avoid the job, which Senator 
Dovucias would give it, of policing the bill. 

The control of shady business in the in- 
stallment credit field should be a State func- 
tion, we believe, but when States fail in the 
job of rendering proper services to their 
people we must, inevitably, expect demands 
for Federal action, 

Here is another example of the reason 
for the growing power and authority of the 
Federal Government. State governments 
constantly fall farther and farther behind in 
the matter of meeting modern problems. 

Some States have tried to deal with in- 
stallment credit rackets. A year ago a law 
similar to the bill Senator DouG.as has intro- 
duced in Congress was passed in Colorado. 
However, according to W. Dan Bell, head of 
the Denver Better Business Bureau, com- 
plaints regarding ‘hidden charges” still make 
up a high percentage of the cases reaching 
his agency. 

A weakness of the Colorado law is its fail- 
ure to provide for policing except through 
complaints made to local district attorneys, 
who are reluctant to prosecute except on a 
type of evidence which the ordinary install- 
ment buyer is unable to furnish. 

Whether Senator Dovctas’ bill is passed or 
not, he has succeeded in calling attention to 
& problem which must be solved. And he 
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has served to remind those who harangue 
the loudest about States’ rights that they 
could save themselves a lot of breath if 
States would take their duties as seriously 
as they take their rights. 


[From Newsweek, Apr. 4, 1960] 
BUSINESS—BORROWING MONEY IN THE DARK 


If John pays $7.50 interest for a 1-year, 
$250 loan, what is the interest rate? Any 
fifth grader knows the answer is 3 percent. 
Yet interest, like so much else, seems vastly 
more complicated in real life than it does 
in the fifth grade. After a recent survey 
of installment credit, the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan said 
credit was the first subject it studied on 
which college-educated people were as badly 
informed as the rest of the populace. Mud- 
dled by installment payments, “discounted” 
interest, and extra charges, 39 percent of 
the consumers polled had no idea how much 
it cost them to buy their cars on time— 
and the 61 percent who had an answer 
guessed anything from under 6 percent to 
more than 13 percent. 

Last week, a Senate Banking Subcom- 
mittee began hearings on Senate bill 2755 
that—hopefully—would protect the Nation’s 
bumpkin borrowers from themselves by mak- 
ing credit costs as simple as ABC. Subcom- 
mittee Chairman Senator Paut Dovctas, of 
Illinois, Democrat, who wrote the bill, de- 
scribed it as a truth-in-lending bill aimed 
at enlightening consumers who, he said, are 
“deceived or misled” about the high inter- 
est costs of bank or finance-company loans, 
time purchases of autos and appliances, or 
retailers’ charge accounts. The facts them- 
selves, Doucias clearly implied, might dis- 
courage enough borrowers to put a healthy 
crimp in consumer credit, which has swollen 
from $5.7 billion to $52 billion in the last 
15 years—not incl home-mortgage debt, 
up from $18.6 billion to $131.2 billion. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


To get at the facts, and to cut through 
the confusion of figures that disguises the 
true cost of borrowifg, Dovexas’ bill would: 
Require banks, loan companies, auto financ- 
ers, and other purveyors of installment loans 
to compute interest rates on the unpaid bal- 
ance, rather than on the principal. (A buyer 
paying off a “6-percent” loan in 12 monthly 
installments is actually paying close to 12 
percent for his money. He only has full 
use of the loan for 1 month. Each month 
he reduces it by the amount of his install- 
ment. Yet the 6 percent is calculated on 
the full amount.) 

It would also require lenders to compute 
service charges, insurance costs, and other 
extras as part of the interest figure. (By 
padding extras, some dealers easily bypass 
usury laws, which limit only pure interest 
rates.) 

The subcommittee heard a dossier full of 
horrible examples to boster Dovc.as’ case. 
Among them: 

A Maryland loan company quoted a 6-per- 
cent rate for a loan where the actual cost— 
after allowing for service charge, insurance 
fee, discounting of the interest from the 
amount loaned, and the usual installment 
payments—was 224% percent. 

An unfranchised used-car dealer charged 
$187.65 on a loan of $300—11 monthly pay- 
ments of $15 each, plus a final payment of 
$322.65. Simple annual interest rate: 6214 
percent. 

A 67-year-old Floridian can’t afford to 
retire because he is faced with 17 more years 
of payments to finance a home-improvement 
bill. Cost of the improvements: $2,650. 
Total cost, including financing: $5,482.50. 

Much of this springs from bait advertising 
that trumpets “no money down,” “no car- 
rying charges,” or “name your own terms,” 
while concealing a mare’s nest of costly gim- 
micks, according to witness William Hus- 
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song, general manager of the gi ong mean 
Navy Federal Credit Union. “The house- 
wife shopping for a dress looks at labels 
and compares prices,” said Hussong, “Isn't 
a@ person shopping for credit entitled to the 
same protection?” President Harold Ros- 
ner, of Robert Hall Clothes, suggested that 


goods 
healthy credit, help prevent another reces- 
sion, said Rosner. (It would also, presum- 
ably, help Robert Hall, which sells only for 
cash.) 


IN REBUTTAL 
Speaking for the consumer-credit men— 


he asked at an American 
tion meeting last -week, could the credit 
industry attack a bill that calls for honest 
disclosure—that seems, in fact, to approve 
of motherhood and disapprove of sin? 

Yet the industry had some solid argu- 
ments. Translating extras into a simple 
interest rate would 
plex task that would 
ing loans—and the 
borrowers care only 
interest rates, in an‘ 
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Wisconsin Program of Delinquency 
Prevention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 1, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day, I had in my office a delightful group 
from Wisconsin—teachers, students, 
youth workers, and other participants 
in the White House Children and Youth 
Conference. 

We have 62 million children in this 
great Nation today. I therefore be- 
lieve that the White House conference 
is a constructive effort to promote op- 
portunities for our children and youth 
to realize their full potential for a cre- 
ative life in freedom and dignity. As 
stated by the President when calling the 
conference, the radically changing times 
in which. we live makes it absolutely es- 
sential that we do everything we can to 
plan ahead in order to prepare today’s 
children well for life in tomorrow’s 
world. We must not be guilty of letting 
go to waste the talents of our greatest 
national asset—our children. . 

The visitors in my office yesterday were 
examples of the finest in Wisconsin cit- 
izenry. Oftentimes we become so con- 
cerned about our problem children and 
youthful offenders that we forget that 








State Department of Public Welfare de- 
seribing the extensive Wisconsin pro- 
grams dealing with prevention and con- 
trol of delinquency. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Excenrprs From A REPORT TO THE GOVERNOR 
ON THE STATE WELFARE PROGRAM 


(By Director Wilbur J. Schmidt) 


A. JUVENILE TRAINING SCHOOLS IN - 
WISCONSIN 


and philosophy of the train- 


a@ positive program of rehabilitation for the 
delinquent child are sufficient skilled staff 
and a sound operational philosophy which 
may be summarized as follows: To provide 
a healthy environment in which antisocial, 
disturbed adolescents can grow in physical 
and emotional stature with the counsel of 
those who understand the fears and needs 
of youth and have the knowledge to help 
them work out a better way of facing life’s 
problems. In order to achieve the objectives 
of training and treatment in a juvenile 
training school, we feel that it is essential 
that we have a trained dedicated staff, ade- 
quate physical facilities and create an in- 
stitutional environment conducive to posi- 
tive training and treatment of the individual 
child. 

The three State training schools for juve- 
niles or delinquent children are as follows: 
The Wisconsin School fer Boys, Waukesha; 
the Wisconsin School for Boys, Wales; and 
the Wisconsin School for Girls, Oregon. 
‘These training schools are institutional units 
of the division of corrections of the State 
department of public welfare established for 
the purpose of providing residential care, 
treatment and training for boys and girls 
between 12 and 18 years of age who have 
been adjudged delinquent in one of the 
counties of the State. 

One recent program innovation which is 
regarded as having considerable merit in 
improving the treatment program of a train- 
ing school is the establishment of “cottage 
councils” at the Wisconsin School for Girls, 


Oregon. 

In this organizational setup of cottage 
councils, the psychiatrist and psychologist 
act primarily as consultants to the social 
workers and the cottage staff. Problems of 
personality, functioning and intelligence 
might be referred to the psychologist by the 
social worker for selected testing of the 
youngster’s concern. The psychiatrist is 
consulted to analyze the dynamics of certain 
' behaivor patterns and to give advice as to 
the approaches of these difficulties. Depend- 
ing on the time available, the psychologist 
also sees the youngsters for therapy indi- 
vidually and in groups. They aid staff train- 
ing and development by participating in con- 
ferences at the request of the council con- 
cerned. 

Numerous benefits have already been 
realized from this system of cottage councils 
as it has brought about a truly integrated 
treatment program for each girl. 

In effect, the eventual goal at the Wis- 
consin School for Girls is not to have an 
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institution in the traditional sense for about 
200 girls, but rather 10 group homes run in 
accordance with the needs of the individual 
students housed therein and the ability and 
skill of the counselors involved. The eco- 
nomic advantages of having a relatively 
large institution with professional skills 
available can be preserved, but at the same 
time some of the disadvantages of regimenta- 
tion, blanket rules and: policies covering all 
contingencies can be eliminated. Although 
there must be some general policies as a 
framework in which to operate, each cottage 
will be operated on the basis of the needs 
of the group. 
B. WISCONSIN DIAGNOSTIC CENTER 


The Wisconsin Diagnostic Center concen- 
trates a considerable amount of its efforts 
toward doing consultation work for the ju- 
venile courts throughout the State. It is 
available for study of any child or adolescent 
referred by the juvenile court judges. The 
referrals from this source may be of a variety 
of types, ranging from the small child, age 
5 and 6, who has shown up as grossly disor- 
ganized in kindergarten, to the teenager who 
has been involved in some type of well-organ- 
ized acting out in the community. Even 
though these children are all referred by the 
juvenile court judge, they certainly cannot all 
be considered as delinquent. Therefore, the 
center plays a significant role in prevention 
of deliquency as well as in the evaluation 
and treatment of the delinquent. 

In an effort to be more available to the 
community agencies, namely the juvenile 
court, an increasing amount of outpatient 
psychiatric consultation is being offered in 
order that the court can have at least the 
type of psychiatric study as additional in- 
formation which can then be used in making 
the decision as to disposition of the child 
whom they are concerned with. 

There are semantic difficulties in defining 
delinquency. Assuming that by delinquen- 
cy is meant behavior by children which is 
against the laws or mores of a community, 
it is apparent that skillful. diagnosis is the 
first essential in an effective program of sery- 
ices for delinquents. The overt and obvious 
cases of mental illness and mental retarda- 
tion may be selected out and excluded from 
this group in a rather gross fashion on some 
occasions, and this is important. Ideally, a 
treatment program should be able to sort 
out these various factors involyed and direct 
their treatment efforts in the direction which 
is appropriate for each of these boys. 


Cc. COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH CLINIC SERV- 
ICES 


Chapter 317, Laws of 1959, provides for the 
establishment of a program of community 
mental health clinic services in Wisconsin, 
with State subsidy and State assistance in 
development and operation of preventive and 
treatment services for mental health. The 
intent of this legislation is to meet not only 
the needs of children, but an ever-increasing 
coverage of the total mental health needs 
of the community which each clinic will 
serve. The part which these clinics will play 
in the prevention of delinquency is inherent 
to the movement of all child guidance clinics 
which focuses not only on the individual 
child, but also the counseling services ren- 
dered to parents in case situations. There 
are already some 17 child guidance clinics, 
developed over the years largely through lo- 
cal initiative, in operation throughout the 
State. Numerous other counties are intently 
studying the need for and possibility of de- 
veloping such services. 


D. COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES RELATING TO JU- 
VENILE DELINQUENCY 


The department has many responsibilities 
relating to community activities in the ju- 
venile area, The Department of Public Wel- 
fare has the responsibility to provide certain 
community services focused on the preven- 
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tion of delinquency. The responsibility is 
carried on by the Division for Children and 
Youth through community services staff 
specialists located in the central office and 
six field consultants located in various dis- 
trict offices. The specialists include consult- 
ants on juvenile courts, juvenile law en- 
forcement, recreation, education, group work, 
youth participation, and research. 

Delinquency prevention work requires 
some means of checking the “pulse’’ of the 
delinquency problem. Consequently, the’ 
Division for Children and Youth, in col- 
laboration with several State organizations, 
has developed statewide statistical reporting 
systems on children processed by law en- 
forcement agencies and by juvenile courts, 
Reporting is not universal and various other 
factors demand caution in the interpretation 
of the figures. However, with 60 juvenile 
courts reporting in both 1957 and 1958 there 
was a 3 percent increase in the number of 
delinquency referrals. With 75 law enforce- 
ment agencies reporting. in both of these 
years there was a 4.5 percent increase in ju- 
venile apprehensions. At the same time, 
the U.S. Census Bureau estimated that Wis- 
consin’s child population increased approxi- 
mately 4 percent, so the research staff con- 
cludes that “juvenile delinquency” apparent- 
ly did not accelerate in Wisconsin between 
1957 and 1958. 

Turning to specific activities aimed at de- 
linquency prevention, a major technique 
that has been developed is the community 
survey. These surveys help communities to 
make a self-appraisal of their own organiza- 
tion and services for the prevention and 
treatment of delinquency. Staff consultants 
are active in the factfinding stage, present 
these facts to citizen committees, and help 
the citizens to draw conclusions. The citi- 
zens, themselves, determine the recommen- 
dations to be made in the community. Fol- 
lowing the survey itself a field consultant is 
active in the followup stage, helping the 
momentum to continue so recommendations 
can be put into action. Since 1948 a total 
of 21 community surveys have been com- 
pleted. 

Recently the community services staff 
have been engaged in two projects for the 
so-called hard-to-reach youth. These are 
youth who are not reached by the traditional 
group work, recreation, or casework pro- 
grams. They are youth who worry a com- 
munity and may be on the verge of delin- 
quency or actually commit delinquency. 
They may or may not be “gangs” in the 
usual sense of the word. At the request of 
the Milwaukee Community Welfare Council 
and County Youth Commission the division 
for children and youth has been developing 
the design for a demonstration project for 
hard-to-reach youth. The design will short- 
ly be submitted to the two organizations, 
and implementations will begin. 

The many other prevention activities can 
best be summarized by the areas in which 
special consultants are working: 

1. Consideration is being given to develop- 
ing a statistical reporting system for juvenile 
detention to get more reliable, accurate in- 
formation on detention in Wisconsin. 
Limited information suggests there is a wide 
variation in the adequacy of detention pro- 
grams. 

2. Juvenile law erniforcement: In coopera- 
tion with the University of Wisconsin, train- 
ing courses for juvenile officers have been 
conducted for a number of years. In the 
last 7 years approximately 900 officers have 
attended the 3-day institute. A 2-week 
course given annually since 1955 has given 
more extensive training to 96 juvenile offi- 
cers. The majority of the latter officers 
after returning to their own communities 
acted as trainers for officers who could not 
attend. 

3. Recreation: Most of the work outside of 
community surveys has consisted of consul- 
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tation to communities interested in evalu- 
ating their recreational needs or desiring 
help in developing recreation ams. The 
consultant has been used in the inservice 
training program for counselors at the train- 
ing school for boys. 

4. Education: Work has begun toward the 
development of school social worker pro- 
grams in local schools, because schools are a 
key organization in the early identification 
and treatment of delinquency and emotional 
problems. .The consultant. is working with 
the department of public instruction and 
the schools of education and social work at 
the University of Wisconsin in reaching 
agreement on the graduate curriculum for 
social work students who, on graduation, 
can be certified as school social workers. 

5. Group work: Help has been given the 
various group work agencies (Y's, Scouts, 
etc.), by assisting in the training courses 
necessary for volunteers. Major time is 
spent in providing staff service to the Wis- 
consin Committee on Children and Youth, 
a statewide committee with State, district, 
and county organizations. The committee 
is developed from the 1950 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth to imple- 
ment the recommendations of that meeting 
and has remained active since that time. 
It conducts the biennial Governor’s confer- 
ences on children and youth and is the group 
through which Wisconsin's participation in 
the 1960 White House Conference is being 
carried out. 

6. Youth participation: Wisconsin’s na- 
tionally known youth participation program 
is carried on through State, district, and 
local committees, all of which receive staff 
services from the Division for Children and 
Youth. The program aims at helping youth 
to become responsibly involved in commu- 
nity affairs and projects, with active support 
and encouragement from adults, At district 
conferences and biennial State conferences 
youth and adults are brought together to 
discuss mutual problems and make plans for 
solution. 

7. Research: In addition to the statistical 
reporting systems and research projects al- 
ready mentioned, various other research is 
occurring. Within the Madison community 
survey a special study was done of the dis- 
positions made by police for all youngsters 
apprehended in a 6-months’ period. The re- 
sults, which will be published shortly, will 
give the citizens a picture of the gaps of 
service in Madison and the difficulties in 
coordinating efforts. 

Eau Claire County is interested in doing a 
major study on the causes of delinquency. 
Staff help is being given in designing the 
project, and the county will be assised in 
finding resources to finance the project. 

8. Other: Various miscellaneous services 
are given over the State. Currently Division 
for Children and Youth field staff is working 
with the Commission on Human Rights in 
the town of Oneida, where the tribal council 
is concerned with problems of drinking 
which are having serious effect on family 
life. Milwaukee County wanted to develop 
a demonstration program of protective serv- 
ices for families near to breakdown, but 
neither State nor Federal funds are avail- 
able for this initial step toward the county’s 
assuming financial responsibility. 

In addition to the delinquency prevention 
efforts described above, we have a convic- 
tion that strong, basic across-the-board pub- 
lic welfare services are equally important 
in a prevention program, even if less dramatic 
and more indirect. For example, along with 
the community services staff the division 
for children and youth has programs and 
staf concentrating on strengthening services 
to families so breakdown will be prevented. 
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Fish Farming Begins in Oregon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1960 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the prob- 
lem of the passage of fish around the 


high dams of our Pacific Northwest 
rivers is an extremely complex matter. 





As a step toward a solution of this 


problem, efforts are being made in the 
West to develop successful fish farming 
projects. An excellent article concern- 
ing one of these projects appears in the 
March 1960 issue of the Pacific North- 
west Public Power Bulletin, under the 
authorship of Mr. Bill Cook. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article, entitled ‘Fish Farming Begins in 
Oregon,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. io 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FisH FARMING BEGINS IN OREGON 
(By Bill Cook) 

Fish farming has arrived in Oregon with 
the help of the Coos-Curry Electric Coopera- 
tive and the interested citizens of Gold 
Beach. 

A 14-acre pond on Libby Creek, 8 miles 
from the mouth of the Rogue River, lies 
waiting for the first planting of fall chinook 
salmon late in March. 

The idea of introducing fish farming into 
Oregon came during the annual meeting of 
the Northwest Public Power Association in 
1958. Milo Moore, Director of Fisheries for 
the State of Washington, addressed the 
group, telling about the success of fish farm- 
ing, especially as practiced in Japan. 

The directors and manager of Coos-Curry 
Electric Cooperative were impressed with the 
possibilities of the plan, particularly for 
their area which includes some 100 miles of 
the southern Oregon coast. They initiated a 
feasibility survey and information program 
to acquaint the people of the area with the 
Possibilities. 


CITIZENS ORGANIZE 


The citizens organized a local chapter of 
the nonprofit organization, Salmon Unlim- 
ited, and carried through the project inde- 
pendent of State aid. Interest and enthusi- 
asm was high, for fishing is close to the 
hearts of everyone in Gold Beach, For a 
community of less than 3,000 persons in a 
2-year period to build a $22,000 fish farm with 
an actual cash outlay of approximately $9,000 
speaks well for the continued citizen support. 

As the group awaits the arrival of the first 
fingerlings, they have paid off most of the 
indebtedness and expect to meet the neces- 
sary expenses of the fish farm when it is in 
operation. 

The decline of the spring chinook run in 
the Rogue River is a matter of deep concern 
for the people of Gold Beach. Sportsmen 
from all over the Nation journey to this 
Oregon community for the spring fishing. 
With a good and continuing spring run, 
the fishing season at Gold Beach extends 
almogt the year around. It is a needed part 
of the economy of that area. 

FISH FARMING 

Fish farming in its simplest form is 
merely the raising of food fish in impounded 
waters. In relation to salmon it is the rear- 
ing of salmon fingerlings in a natural habitat 


for a certain period of time and their release 
run 


Second, the cost of rearing fingerlings in fish 
farms is but a fraction of that of the hatch- 
ery method. 


The fish farm method takes advantage of 
the natural feed in lakes and ponds and the 
feed can be increased by certain types of 
fertilization. Since the highest mortality 
rate of salmon fingerlings is in fresh water 
as they are going to sea, the hardier the 
fingerlings, the higher the percent of return 
of the mature salmon at the end of the 
4-year cycle. ‘ 

The fish farming program has been sparked 
in both Oregon and Washington by the 
efforts of Milo Moore. When Moore assumed 
his duties with the State of Washington, he 
brought with him the results of 8 years of 
study and research on fish farming tech- 
niques which he had observed in various 
parts of the world and the United States. He 
carries belief and enthusiasm for fish farm- 
ing as a step in the right direction to bring 
back the salmon runs to the coastal streams 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

As the Oregon group goes into its third 
year of existence, the futuer looks good. 
Rollin Bowles, president of Salmon Unlim- 
ited, is also on the Oregon State Game Com- 
mission. He works closely with Albert Day, 
director of the Oregon Fish Commission, as 
well as with P. W. Schneider, director of the 

State Game Commission. They be- 
lieve even closer cooperation can be achieved 
the coming year. 

The people working for these projects, and 
particularly the interested citizens of Coos 
and Curry counties believe that salmon and 
civilization are not incompatible. They feel 
that through the cooperation of all inter- 
ested parties a way can be found whereby 
dams, lumbermills and pulp plants can live 
side by side with salmonruns. These salmon 
runs will provide both commercial and sports 
fishermen with a good livelihood and ampie 
recreation. Through the arrival of the fish 
farming program, they hope the generation 
to come can fish in waters where truly are 
salmon unlimited. 





The Automobile in Modern America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY © 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
growth and development of America, a 
major vehicle of progress have been the 
automobile. 

Over the years, the auto has become 
an integral part of family, business, 
commercial, and industrial life of our 
great country. 

Over three-fourths of all auto trips 
are connected with people’s jobs and 
business and professional work. At the 
same time, over 80 percent of vacation- 
ing Americans travel in the family car. 

In addition to transportation for a 
wide variety of purposes, the auto in- 
dustry—as we learned painfully during 
such events as strikes—is extremely im- 
portant to our economy in terms of jobs, 
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markets for the wide variety of raw-and- 
finished 


looked, the auto industry, and its work- 
ers, are substantial contributors to the 
coffers of Uncle Sam. 

Recently, the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association, published an infor- 
mative booklet entitled “Automobile 
Facts and Figures.” 

- Reflecting the significance of this im- 
portant industry to our country, I ask 
unanimous consent to have excerpts 
from the booklet—outlining the high- 
lights of the industry—printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objections, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AUTOMOBILE Facts AND FIGURES—HIGHLIGHTS 


Motor vehicle factory sales in 1959 totaled 
6,728,644 units, including 5,591,243 passenger 
cars, 1,137,401 trucks and motor coaches. 
‘These automotive products had a combined 
wholesale value of $12,880 billion. Replace- 
ment parts sales totaled $2.2 billion. 

More than 175 million motor vehicles have 
been produced in the United States since 
the industry’s birth in 1896. 

Ownership of motor vehicles is at an all- 
time high. U.S. vehicle registrations totaled 
70.4 million in 1959, including 58.6 million 
passenger cars and 11.8 million trucks and 
buses. 

Nearly three out of four families own 
automobiles. 

Multicar households have increased 67 
percent in 5 years. More than 18 percent 
of car-owning families or 13.5 percent of all 
families now own two or more automobiles. 

Motor vehicle travel in the United States 
set a new record of neariy 700 billion miles 
during 1959. 

The automobile is the leading passenger 

in the United States, handling 
89 percent of all intercity travel. 

Of the 81.5 million drivers in the United 
States, 38.2 percent are women. A survey 
of car use by women drivers shows that 
nearly half use their car on a daily basis. 

Taxes take 21 cents of the automotive 
retail sales dollar. 


Special highway-user taxes in 1959 climbed 
to a record $9.3 billion. Trucks alone paid 
$2.7 billion. 


One out of every six business firms in the 
United States is in the automotive field. 

One out of every seven employed persons 
works in a highway transport industry—a 
total of 10.4 million automotive jobs. 

U.S. automotive companies have a total of 
about 1.7 million stockholders. 

Farmers operate more than 3 million 
trucks and 4.3 million passenger cars. 


THE AUTOMOBILE IN MODERN AMERICA 
A BIG COUNTRY ON WHEELS 


America is a big country; and Americans 
are a people to spread out over the land, to 
go places and to see things. It is this combi- 
nation of a big land and people on the go 
that has made the automobile such a vital 
part of 20th century American life. 

Three-fourths of American families today 
own cars. The family car is woven into 
every pattern of living—filling daily trans- 
portation needs for work, play, and social 
activity. 

EARNING A LIVING 


The modern motor car is at the very eco- 
nomic base of life in America today. In 
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cities, the family breadwinner usually gets 
to work or conducts his business by auto- 
mobile. 

Travel connected with a job, or with busi- 
ness and professional work, accounts for 
three-fourths of all auto trips in the United 
States. And the farmer depends on his car 
or truck to link him with markets and 
sources of supply. 

BRINGING PEOPLE TOGETHER 


It often is said that no other single thing 
has had a greater part in unifying the Na- 
tion and ending the dreariness of rural isola- 
tion than the automobile. 

Even though friends and relatives live far 
apart or far off “beaten paths,’’ frequent re- 
unions, parties, and informal visits—with 
modern roads and cars—are taken for granted 
in today’s America. 


A SPORTS-LOVING PEOPLE 


Americans are the greatest sports-loving 
people on earth and modern motor trans- 
portation furthers this natural inclination. 
The Nation’s sports enthusiasts drive billions 
of miles a year. 

Common sights in the United States: Cars 
loaded with skis or fishing gear, fresh-killed 
game or golf clubs; baseball parks and foot- 
ball stadiums amid fields of automobiles; 
bowling alley parking lots filled to capacity. 


MAKING MORE OF LEISURE 


Leisure-time acivity grows each year. En- 
joyed to its fullest, it calls for travel—travel 
to places of interest and recreation. 

In 1 year, more than a billion visits are 
made to U.S. city and county parks. Millions 
visit State and National parks—primarily by 
car. 

VACATIONING ON THE ROAD 


Vacationing is a national tradition shared 
by all. 

More than 80 percent of vacationing Amer- 
icans travel in the family car which can take 
them and their luggage from home doorstep 
to the most remote beach, lodge, or camp- 
site. Many simply go touring, stopping each 
night at a new place along the ever-challeng- 
ing road. 

COMMUNITY LIFE ENRICHED 

The ready mobility made possible by fam- 
ily car ownership has transformed American 
community life. People in cities have spread 
out into self-contained suburbs, providing 
their own transportation. The family auto- 
mobile takes the children to school, library, 
or doctor's office; brings the whole family to 
religious services or community events. 
Last, but not least, it is often commissioned 
for the pleasant family chore of shopping. 
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April 1. 
Our Taxes Buy Civilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP-A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1960 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Ralph McGill, entitled “Our 
Taxes Buy Civilization,” and published 
in the Washington Evening Star of 
March 31, 1960. 

Too many people think the cost of 
survival will be cheaper tomorrow than 
today, and that survival can, somehow 
or other, be bought in the bargain base- 
ment. Mr. McGill makes effective reply 
to that attitude. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our Taxes Buy CIVILIZATION—ACCEPTANCE OF 

‘TAXES AND ELECTIONS CALLED Two OF AMER- 

Ica’s STRENGTHS 


(By Ralph McGill) 


Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes was mak- 
ing out his income tax. A secretary, as- 
sisting, commented it seemed unfair for a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to be so taxed. 

“I like taxes,” said the Justice. 
them a man buys civilization.” 

His conclusion is a true one. 

And the fact very few persons think it out 
to the point where they like taxes because 
of what taxes buy doesn’t alter that fact 
at all. 

Taxes do, indeed, buy our civilization. 
And especially do they buy the peculiar 
American civilization which has seen the 
capitalist system flourish as it never did 
in the days of little taxes. It has flour- 
ished because of taxes which have provided 
the capitalist system with a social conscience. 

There are always those persons who act 
as if, and seem really to believe, taxes are 
taken from them and spent somehow and 
somewhere without any return. “When,” 
speakers and editorialists solemnly and un- 
realistically ask, “will politicians find a way 
to reduce taxes rather than increase them?” 

The answer to that is obvious. 

They never will find a way to decrease 
them. There may be reductions here and 
there, but there will, in time, be compen- 
sating increases for the reason there must 
be—we are buying our kind of civilization, 
and we are buying it for a steadily increas- 
ing population demanding more services. 

It is a civilization which provides hospital 
and medical care for the indigent poor; and 
it is a civilization which looks after public 
health so that waves of plagues-and epi- 
demics of various kinds do not strike us, 
killing millions as they did in the old days 
of man’s civilization. Taxes pay for that. 
It is a civilization which looks after the 
sewerage systems. It is one which produces 
pure water so that one does not have to 
boil it before drinking, as must be done in 
many nations of the world. It is a civiliza- 
tion which collects and disposes of gar- 
bage, instead of leaving it to be reduced 
by buzzards, rats, and hordes of dogs, as 
is done in many parts of the world. 

It is a civilization which provides roads 
and highway systems at great cost because 
the people of our peculiar civilization like 
to be on the move, to possess great mo- 
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bility, to drive 500 or more miles to be on 
the coast or in the mountains for a week- 
end. 

Ours is a civilization which pays taxes 

for public schools, There are enemies of 
our civilization who shrewdly seek to dis- 
credit those schools, They are always in 
our midst—slyly or openly opposing bond 
issues for the needed new schools—protest- 
ing we need only the little red schoolhouse 
idea; attacking teachers—anything to avoid 
paying taxes which will provide public edu- 
cation. 

One-of the great strengths of our civiliza- 
tion has been that we accept the results of 
elections. (We failed to do that just once 
and paid a staggering price in blood, wealth, 
and death. We are yet paying for it in 
wealth and social wounds. The cost of 
refusing to accept an election was the War 
Between the States.) 

The second of our great strengths is that 
we have always accepted the fact that we 
must pay taxes. Many peoples do not. The 
French have resisted. Few of the Latin 
American countries, for example, believe in 
paying taxes. There is none with a truly 
equitable system. This is one of the basic 
reasons for their traditional unstability of 
government. 

Here in our country there are increasing 
voices which seek to make Americans un- 
willing to pay taxes. They encourage Amer- 
icans to want services—but paradoxically 
they raise their voices against taxes. Our 
population increases. There are more peo- 
ple for more services. Our birth rate is 
up. Our old people live longer. The very 
young and the old pay no taxes. We will 
pay more. 

We can insist on honesty. The graft in 
‘all cities and in many State govérnments 
is shocking. It is abuse of tax money, not 
taxes, which weaken a nation® will. Pub- 
lic emphasis in the future must be in- 
creasingly directed against waste and graft. 
The tax structure must be remodeled but 
the need for taxes will continue. 

There is no escape. If we want our kind 
of civilization we must pay taxes. They buy 
civilization. 





Medical Statuary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 1,1960 . 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Oregon 
is justly proud of Dr. John McLoughlin, 
whose figure towers over early Oregon 
history. It is with particular pleasure 
that I note Dr. Winfred Overholser has 
referred to him in an article on medical 
statuary, which was printed in the Jan- 
uary 1960 issue of the Medical Annals of 
the District of Columbia. 

. Task unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle to which I have alluded be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ON MEpDIcAL STATUARY 


Among the many statues which adorn 
our fair city, statues of generals, statesmen, 
lawyers, orators, and others, at least six are 
those of physicians. Some of these are famil- 
jar to us, their colleagues; others are not. 
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Our readers may therefore be interested in 
knowing something about brother practi- 
tioners who have been memorialized in 
bronze. Three of the statues are in the open, 
three in Statuary Hall of the Capitol. Rather 
than following this distribution, however, let 
us consider the subjects chronologically. 

Benjamin Rush (1745-1813) was the fore- 
most American physician of his day. Born 
in Philadelphia, he was educated under 
Cullen at the University of Edinburgh, grad- 
uating in 1768. He then entered practice in 
Philadelphia. He was Surgeon General in 
the Continental Army and was a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. He was 
professor of the Institutes and Practice of 
Medicine at the University of Pennsylvania 
and wrote voluminously, among his works 
being “Medical Inquiries and Observations 
Upon the Diseases of the Mind” (1812), the 
first systematic treatise on the subject by an 
American. His statue, dedicated June 11, 
1904, in the presence of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, Dr. William Osler, and other dis- 
tinguished persons, stands on the grounds 
of the old Naval Hospital at Twenty-third 
and D Streets NW. 


Christian Samuel Hahnemann (1755- 
1843) was born in Meissen, Saxony, and died 
in Paris, France. He was graduated in medi- 
cine at Erlangen in 1779 and was & success- 
ful practitioner. He was a linguist as well 
and translated many medical works. Rebel- 
ling at the polypharmacy and huge doses 
prevalent in his day, he developed the law of 
similars, advocating, too, the mimimal dose 
and the single remedy. These became the 
basis of the homeopathic school of medicine, 
the principles of which he set forth in the 
“Organon of the Rational Art of Healing.” 
His monument, the most elaborate of all 
the medical statuary of Washington, stands 
in a conspicuous place in Scott Circle. The 
seated statue of Hahnemann is placed in 
the center of a large granite exedra, with 
four bronze entablatures. It was unveiled 
June 21, 1900, in the presence of President 
McKinley. As long ago as that, the cost 
was approximately $48,000. ‘ 

Ephraim McDowell (1771-1830) was born 
in Rockbridge County, Va. He attended the 
University of Edinburgh for the session of 
1793-94 (his only M.D. was honorary, con- 
ferred by the University of Maryland in 
1832), and then went into practice in Dan- 
ville, Ky. In 1809 he performed the first 
ovariotomy in history. The patient survived 
and lived to a ripe old age. A granite obelisk 
in his honor was unveiled in Danville in 
1879, with Samuel D. Gross as orator. Mc- 
Dowell’s statue stands in Statuary Hall. A 
commemorative stamp bearing his likeness 
was issued in December 1959. 


John McLoughlin (1784-1857) was born in 
Quebec Province and learned medicine un- 
der his grandfather. Early in life hé became 
associated with the Hudson Bay Co. in 
the Fort William District and later in the 
Oregon country as supervisor. He was ap- 
parently to all intents the Governor and 
protected the Americans against the Indians. 
He practiced medicine and surgery in addi- 
tion to his administrative duties, . and 
founded the first hospital of the great North- 
west. He became an American citizen in 
1849 and is often referred to as the father 
of Oregon. His statue stands in Statuary 
Hall. 

Samuel D. Gross (1805-1884) was born 
near Easton, Pa., and graduated from Jeffer- 
son Medical College in 1828. *He taught 
anatomy, pathology, and surgery and gave 
the first lectures on pathologic anatomy in 
the United States in 1835. From 1856 to 
1882 he was professor of surgery at his alma 
mater. He wrote treatises on surgery and 
pathologic anatomy and many articles and 
translations. So wide was his fame that he 
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received honorary degrees from Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Edinburgh. His statue, now to 
be seen to the north of the National Library 


Crawford W. Long (1815-78) was born in 
Madison County, Ga. He attended Franklin 
College (now the University of Georgia), 
where he was the roommate of Alexander 


the University of Pennsylvania in 1839 and 
returned to practice in State. In 
March, 1842 he used 

on 
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did 4 years later at the Massachusetis Gen- 


fellow member, Dr. William Thornton (1761— 
1828), the Architect of the Capitol, had been 
similarly honored. However, his monument, 
in the words of Horace, is aere perennius, 
more enduring than bronze. Of him we can 
Say, as in Sir Christopher Wren’s epitaph, 
“Si monumentum exegis, circumspice.” 





Man of the Month 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 1, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, our 
distinguished colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mownroney] 
was recently honored by the National 
Aviation Club. This club has a mem- 
bership of 2,000 representing all branches 
of aviation. 

The Senator from Oklahoma is one of 
the leading authorities in the aviation 
field. His interest in this field dates 
back to the early days of aviation when 
he was a writer. As the chairman of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Aviation we all look to him as our au- 
thority on aviation legislation. 

The National Aviation Club recognized 
the great interest which Senator Mon- 
RONEY has had in this field and his lead- 
ership in Congress in fostering aviation 
when they awarded him their Man of the 
Month award. The Senator from Okla- 
homa is the first Member of Congress so 
honored. 

Mr. Richard E. Fell, president of the 
National Aviation Club, made the Man 
of the Month presentation at the cere- 
mony recently which I had the honor 
of attending. I ask unanimous consent 
that the tribute made by Mr. Fell at the 
presentation ceremony be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

When it was first suggested that Senator 
Monroney be honored as man of the month, 
I recalled that this is a political-year. 

So I consulted several stanch Republicans 
to see whether our club might be accused of 
being partisan. 

They were unanimous not only in saying 
that there would be no such feeling but in 
urging that the Senator be so honored. 

Aviation over the years has been fortunate 
indeed with its champions in Congress. 
They have been men of imagination match- 
ing that of the builders of aviation. 

When civil aviation has needed strong 
champions they were there. When it needed 
thoughtful champions, it has had them. 
In Senator Monroney it has had one who is 
both strong and thoughtful at a time when 
there has been great need for both quali- 
ties. 

I am not going to dwell upon the Sena- 
tor’s. many accomplishments in life or the 
fact that he is a Phi Beta Kappa, a former 
newspaperman and an aviation writer. 

Some of you may raise eyebrows at that 
last differentiation but there is a subtle 
difference. 

In the days of the 1920's when the Senator 
was writing aviation no newspaperman 
would be caught without a hat on, indoors 
or out. And no one who flew could be 
caught with one on. 

Those were the days of “The front page,” 
which type cast all newspapermen for the 
hat industry, and open cockpit, did not lend 
themselves tailored splendor. 

Lest you think the Senator’s contribu- 
tions to aviation on the national scene are 
only recent or even rigidly partisan, he en- 
tered Congress in 1939 and was instrumental 
in the establishment of what is now Tinker 
Air Force Base in Oklahoma City, and the 
location of the Douglas plants in Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City. 

He led the fight in the House against the 
Air Force cutbacks in 1949. . 

He was elected to the Senate in 1950 and 
in 1955 became the chairman of the Avia- 
tion Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Legislative results for which the Senator 
is responsible have been most impressive. 

The current Federal Airport Act, perma- 
nent certification of local service airlines, 
the new Dulles International Airport, the 
act permitting reinvestment of capital gains 
by air carriers, the guaranteed loan act and 
the vital aviation legislation of -zecent 
years—the creation of the independent Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency—all have seen the 
guiding hand of Senator Monroney. 

I think it is safe to say that never before 
in the history of legislation on behalf of 
aviation have so many major bills been 
passed and signed into law in so brief a 
period. 

(Presentation of award.) 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the ReEcorp. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrpD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p, 1942). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 

Tire 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CoNGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tirte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConGREssIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 714 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Rrecorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rrecorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof “furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem. 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

1. Thirty-day limit-—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNnGrEssionaL 
REcoRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in’ the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Minority Children and Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


" OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
4 IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 


' President, one of the outstanding ad- 


dresses given during the recent White 


| House Conference on Children and 
' Youth was given by an outstanding 
' South Dakotan—Mr. Robert L. Bennett, 


acting area director. of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs at Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

During one of the forums, Mr. Ben- 
nett discussed the many handicaps of 
American minority groups and the re- 
sponsibilities of the dominant society 
toward those groups. 

Although he is most familiar with the 
problems of our Indian people, Mr. Ben- 
nett by no means limited the scope of his 
very thoughtful remarks to them. I 
think it most appropriate that his re- 
marks be called to the attention of the 
Senate during the civil rights debate in 
which we have been engaged these many 
weeks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Bennett’s speech, given at 
forum 18 of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth on March 
21, 1960, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MINORITY CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
(By Robert Bennett, acting area director, 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, Aberdeen, S. 

Dak.) 

I am happy to have the opportunity to 
present for your consideration some points of 
view developed in the course of almost 50 
years of observation and experience as @ 
member of various minority groups—as a 


' member of a minority racial group, as & 


member of a minority religious group, and 


» finally as a bureaucrat among many tax- 
_- payers. 


The validity of the points of view expressed 
here should be measured by you as you eval- 
uate them against what you already know— 


» and what you may learn—in the discussions 


this week, as all of us seek to find out how 


' to provide opportunities by which children 
, and youth may realize their full potential 


for creative life in freedom and dignity. 
If you do not subscribe to these views, 


' then you must determine for yourselves to 
_ what views you will subscribe. 
) subscribe to these views, 
| determine what course of action you plan to 
_ take in carrying out these convictions. 


If you do 
then you must 


The masses of people of the world are not 


FAs concerned with sputniks as they are with 
. Social problems of minority groups. 
» concern exists largely because social patterns 


This 


prescribed in the past by dominant groups 
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for natives of newly discovered areas, and 
later for minorities, were crystallized into 
legal systems from which subjected peoples 
throughout the world are now seeking free- 
dom and independence. 

There is one such group, well represented 
here for the first time, whose ancestors met 
the boat on which most of your ancestors 
arrived, 

INDIAN TRANSACTIONS 


The American Indian tribes, like other 
native peoples of the world, have been sub- 
ject to legal systems involving treaty-mak- 
ing, ceding of land, and rights of occupancy. 
In the process of settling the land and bring- 
ing vast territories into a federated union of 
States, now known as the United States, a 
modicum of legality in land acquisition gave 
respectability to transactions with separate 
Indian tribes. 

For individuals within the tribes these ex- 
periences held no dignity nor promise. 
From such experiences they found them- 
selves forced into patterns of acceptance and 
accommodation where they were made pris- 
oners of war, compelled under forced 
marches to leave localities familiar to them, 
and refused settlement along with other 
settlers. The reservation system, though 
quite legal and useful to territorial settlers, 
also proved effective in isolating individuals 
and families of Indians from the mainstream 
of social and economic development. 

Over a long period of time Indian tribes 
came to look upon these reserves as places of 
refuge from the “civilization” which threat- 
ened to engulf them. Later there began to 
be a movement of Indians away from these 
reservations, largely in search of education 
and new experiences. Now, Indian youth 
and young adults of all tribes are moving 
into the dominant group and utilizing struc- 
tures of that group to establish and main- 
tain a new way of life. 


COPING WITH FRUSTRATION 


For those who are not able to cope with 
the frustrations which come about from 
failure to make an adequate adjustment, 
those things detrimental to their physical 
and social well-being become the pattern. 
This pattern is illustrated by the statistics 
of one State which reveal that although only 
4 percent of the population is of Indian 
descent, 25 percent of those in the Boys’ 
Training School are Indian, 50 percent of 
those in the Girls’ Training School are In- 
dian and 334 percent of those in the State 
penitentiary are Indians with an average age 
of less tahn 25 years. 

They are the products of a society that 
has oriented them for a different world and 
with their emergence they find themselves 
caught between two worlds. 

In their old world they find there is very 
little concern for the future—that one lives 
in complete harmony with nature—that in 
return nature will provide for their con- 
sumption those things essential to life. 
This is contrasted with the other world 
where there exists a real concern for the 


future—where nature is to be exploited for. 


the benefit of man—and where production 
is the basis of our economic survival. 
LIMITED SOCIAL LIFE 
Por the most part, Indian young people 
grow up in rural areas far removed from in- 
dustrial activity and those resources which 
can contribute to their social development, 


All the knowledge about the other world is 
obtained from between the covers of a text- 
book. Their limited socializing experiences 
leave them little equipped with the social 
skills necessary for their satisfactory and 
healthy personality adjustment. 

With a concept of time based upon the 
present only, they lack orientation to a 
future-oriented society. They feel the en- 
joyment of the moment should not be 
marred by a concern for tomorrow. As 
products of a society without a concept for 
time, Indian young people find it difficult to 
understand or keep pace with their youthful 
counterparts of a time-oriented society in 
their frenzied search for security. 

Living in the homes of their parents and 
grandparents does not give them the op- 
portunity to observe as daily examples people 
who are well adjusted to the society around 
them. There have not emerged a sufficient 
number of cultural heroes from their social 
system to provide images for emulation. 

They have a fear of the prejudices in the 
communities around them and those who 
obtain social acceptance in those com- 
munities do not champion the cause of those 
who are left behind. 

Their educational opportunities have been 
limited so that only now can it be said that 
for the first time there is available educa- 
tional opportunity for every Indian child of 
elementary school age. 


LANGUAGE BARRIERS 


Social exchange and communication 
among ancestors in their various tribal 
groups were limited by the 200 native lan- 
guages spoken by the various Indian Tribes. 
The only common language was the English 
language of their conquerors. 

They come from the most economicaliy 
destitute minority group with a life ex- 
pectancy of little more than one-half of the 
general population. Their instinct for 
preservation has promoted a very high birth- 
rate and there has been a 50-percent increase 
in population over the last 25 years with 
50 percent of the present population being 
under 19 years of age. 

Their society demands that members 
share with each other for the benefit of the 
tribal. group. This social obligation has 
forced parents to deny to their own children 
many economic and social advantages. 

Due to mechanization of agriculture, job 
opportunity for the unskilled in proximity 
of their homes has been lost and their 
economy is based upon a relief program 
which over a sustained period is resulting 
in deteriorating personalities. 


Finally, spiritual insecurity prevails as 
their native religious principles and teach- 
ings are lost with the death of their elders 
and the new Christianity is not so under- 
stood as to fill the spiritual gap caused by 
this loss. 

SOME TRIUMPH 


Out of this background are emerging 
some, of which there are several at this con- 
ference but far too few, outstanding Indian 
youth. The fact that these few personali- 
ties have survived social deterioration gives 
ws Rope 6a OS ee ae 
thetic understanding and opportunity, this 
number can be greatly increased. They can 
become a part of the total community bring- 
ing with them the contributions of their 
heritage to enrich all of our lives. 
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Their struggle for a meaningful ‘way of 
life in our society is that of all minority 
groups in the world who have joined issue 
with the dominant group to reach an under- 
standing of the values of human life. 

What is the challenge of our society in 
fostering this emergence of Indian children 
and youth with self-respectful images of 
themselves. 

SUGGESTED GOALS 

May I suggest some goals for action which 
would benefit Indian children and youth 
in the building of self-concepts of themselves 
and in leading more productive lives. 

Movements to evaluate textbooks material 
and supplement it where desirable on the 
concepts of Indians taught to all children 
would be timely. 

Special opportunities should be provided 
for children and youth on reservations to 
benefit from leadership training and group 
participation programs. These programs 
help children and youth to gain some insight 
into the attitudes which help them cope 
with life in the communities around them. 
This requires financing and this is not pro- 
vided for in present Federal, State, local, or 
voluntary programs. 

Because of the islands of poverty in which 
they live where the verty of social ex- 
perience is more acute, well-defined pro- 
grams of summer visitation to families 
within communities where social experiences 
are richer would provide beneficial oppor- 
tunities. This poverty suggests also the 
need for scholarship and aid programs for 
Indian students at the high school and 
junior high school level. 

Mental hygiene services, already too lim- 
ited for all children, are more and more 
necessary for Indian children and youth in 
conflict. Recognition and acceptance of re- 
sponsibility by States is suggested not only 
for services but also for protection within 
the legal system used to safeguard all chil- 
dren. A study of reservation Indian chil- 
dren and youth in the American legal system 
is long overdue and would be most helpful 
to tribes, the States, and Federal Govern- 
ment. 

To these suggestions could be added the 
relocation of families for educational rea- 
sons and other socializing experiences within 
the social setting of the community in which 
lies their hope for econorhic and social 
betterment. 

ERASE MINORITY STATUS 

The major courses of action of the next 
decade with respect to minorities should be 
directed toward diminishing minority status 
as a factor in the lives of individuals. 

The existence of a minority depends upon 
the power of one group to dominate another 
socially, economically, and politically. When 
this domination restricts the freedom of the 
minority then conflicts arise between the 
groups, within the groups and finally within 
the individuals themselves. 

What people will do whe come under this 
kind of domination depends a great deal 
upon the bitterness quotient generated by 
the dominant group. This group which may 
feel a sense of responsibility, if at all re- 
sponsive to the precepts of freedom and 
Christianity, nevertheless seeks to relieve 
itself of this responsibility by seeking refuge 
behind a self-serving set of values arrived 
at by rationalizing their position with tradi- 
tion—if nothing else. 

We must therefore set forth a premise that 
we can build a society in which we begin to 
diminish minorities and develop a total 
community identity. Only when this is done, 
can a capitalistic and democratic society de- 
velop to its fullest potential and provide that 
atmosphere essential for children and youth 
to have the opportunity to realize their 
capabilities for creative life in freedom and 


dignity. 
MINORITIES ADJUST 
Minorities learn through education, ex- 
perience and within-group training to de- 
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velop methods of coping with their minority 
status. 

The Negroes who were immigrated here by 
compelling invitation accommodated them- 
selves to the pattern set for them and by 
rationalization seemed almost to accept 
their secondary role. This role was created 
by the dominant group, who built an image 
for the Negro which was designed to be useful 
in maintaining the power structure of the 
dominant group. This accounted for the 
stereotypes ascribed to the Negro race. How- 
ever, a different image of Negro personality 
developed by the Negro himself through 
education and experience is emerging and 
that image is based upon what the Negro 
believes himself to be—a human being. 

’ People have in their minds an image of an 
Indian, a Negro, a Catholic, or a Jew and as 
this human being moves out from within 
his own. group and emerges it is like immi- 
grating into a foreign land because an image 
has been prescribed for him that he does 
not know nor identify as himself. This 
image bears no relationship to what he actu- 
ally is nor to his potential as a human being. 

It is the experience of minority groups that 
the dominant group attempts to tamper with 
their freedom of choice and decisionmaking. 
Individuals, therefore, develop patterns of 
making those kinds of decisions which are 
expected of them, rather than habits of ex- 
ercising free choice. 

They frequently find themselves in a posi- 
tion of acquiesing although they know that 
in the absence of freedom of choice and of 
opportunity they cannot achieve the re- 
sults’ expected of them by the dominant 
group. Consequently, there is added the im- 
age of incompetence to the stereotype image. 

This image of incompetence draws forth in 
the dominant group the mechanisms of 
paternalism, an approach which is neither 
desirable nor desired. However, it is another 
way of maintaining power under the guise of 
benevolence. Failure of the minority to have 
freedom of choice in decisionmaking can 
only add to the toll of disturbed personali- 
ties which are the consequences of a secon- 
dary role as a human being—limited by the 
fate but not the choice of being in a minority 
group. 

PREMISE OF FREEDOM 

If we accept the premise of freedom we 
would grant that every person growing up 
in this great land of ours would have the 
right and be given the freedom to discover 
himself and his potential to serve others 
not according to what someone else thinks 
he is nor any prescriptions written for his 
behavior as a member of a minority group. 

He should have the freedom of coming 
into contact with fellow-citizens and of not 
having his development restricted by ex- 
traneous factors which seek to identify him 
with what somebody else thinks is his place. 
If opportunity for development in terms of 
God-given talents and potential are re- 
stricted, then by the same token, the freedom 
to which we all subscribe as being the nat- 
ural heritage of all citizens is also restricted. 

We may well ask, “Why do we have devices 
to measure capabilities and talents if the op- 
portunity for development is going to be 
restricted or determined on a wholly different 
basis?” 

THEY ARE ALL PEOPLE 


The mere spatial adjacency of the ma- 
jority with the minority group does not 
lessen the width of the chasm which sepa- 
rates them. There must be developed a so- 
cial adjacency based upon a communica- 
tion of spirit as well as words and on which 
depends the society of a free people. The 
dominant society cannot take action which 
leaves it socially removed from the very 
problems created by that society within the 
minority group. 

We need to say, “All of my friends are 
human beings,” and not “You know some 
of my best friends are Indians.” This kind 
of communication at the feeling level should 
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not be interrupted nor made impossible by 
compartmentalizing of human beings ac- 
cording to the race, religion, or some other 
criteria created by the dominant group, pri- 
marily as a defense of its own security. The 
minority assumes that there exists mean- 
ingful communication between the members 
of the dominant group. There is under- 
standing as to their views toward the mi- 
nority status they are seeking to maintain 
for others, but in relation to other things 
there exists a paucity of that kind of com- 
munication out of which can grow, among 
other things, their own security. 

When the sophisticated minority finds 
that this communication does not exist with- 
in the dominant group, except as toward the 
minority, they begin to desintegrate this 
view about the minority and break up the 
units of the dominant group. As the views 
toward the minority are based upon invalid 
premises, this breakup becomes more evi- 
dent and the sense of security of the domi- 
nant group is shaken and real difficulties 
appear on the horizon when it has to make 
the adjustment. 

SUBSTITUTE VIEW 

The problem now confronting both the 
dominant and minority groups in various 
sections of the country is what to substitute 
for the view that the dominant group had 
of the minority when that view is no longer 
tenable. 

At this point, real leadership must ac- 
cept its responsibility or the dominant group 
may well find itself on the wrong side of 
issues when its position is evaluated in the 
light of democratic, Christian, and other ac- 
ceptable values. . Real leadership must ac- 
cept its responsibility or the minority group 
may well find itself on the wrong side of 
the issues as the dominant group seeks to 


' break out of the pattern it has brought upon 


itself. 


Communication can neither commence nor 
continue if the dominant group has fears 
that it is not going to be treated properly 
as it should by the minority as the increas- 
ingly favorable position of the minority is 
accelerated. 


COMMON DENOMINATOR 


The only common denominator is to recog- 
nize, accept, and defend the principle that 
man is a human being entitled to the respect 
he earns. 

If we recognize this as a common denomi- 
nator, then the challenge is to develop the 
means of a deep and abiding and understand- 
ing communication. When this is reached, 
we can out of the richness of all our dif- 
ferent cultures, develop other common de- 
nominators in social, economic, and other 
fields. 

We cannot use the experience of one to 
deny to the others of the minority group 
that opportunity to develop with the domi- 
nant group these common denominators 
which make for a better way of life. Per- 
sons, because of character disorders brought 
upon by the long and futile struggle, who 
deviate or show up as disorganized person- 
alities present a problem which should not 
be used as a bar to opportunity for other 
members of the group. 

How we handle ourselves in the dynamic 
situation of today will test the validity and 
permanence of our position in world leader- 
ship as the greatest Nation on earth. It will 
profit us little to have peace with other na- 
tions when we do not have peace ourselves. 

This peace from within grows out of the 
destruction by both the dominant and minor- 
ity groups of something within themselves 
before the new dynamics of thought and 
feeling unable use to undertake a more 
peaceful life in our own community. We 
must turn our back on all prejudice and 
separate ourselves from all prejudices and 
attitudes of the minority dominant 
groups toward each other. 
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The attitudes within the minority group 
toward each other and within the dominant 
group toward each other likewise must be 


| altered or completely destroyed. For those 


_ who have been raised in a tradition of nonas- 
F Be cmation or noncommunication with your 


- 


“which you can be proud. 


fellow human beings, who are members of 
minority groups, can you, after having ac- 


cepted the fact that he is a human being, be 


at peace with yourself any longer as a mem- 

ber of a dominant program? Lacking the 

, security of like-minded associates, can you 

" aevelop the courage and strength to find that 
e? 

Knowledge, experience, and the hand of 
friendship can bridge the chasm and you 
» can find a common ground of understanding 
in all those activities which make up the 
daily lives of all human beings. 


CREATIVE FACTORS 


I would say to the youth of this confer- 
ence, that you are human beings—each with 
an individual personality. You are also citi- 
gens of the United States and finally, you are 
descendants of a distinguished heritage of 
If you think of 
yourself in a different light, then you will 
have difficulty of carrying out your main busi- 
ness in life—which is to be a human being. 
You have all the factors out of which a crea- 
tive personality can be made. 

The elements which go into building that 


_personality are—heredity, for which you are 


not responsible; an environment, which you 
cannot control; but for your personal re- 
sponse, you alone are responsible. It is not 
alone what happens to you but the way you 
take it that will determine your mastery of 
difficulties which is all a part of life’s busi- 
ness. In distressing situations you must look 
inward to your own attitudes and resources, 
How you handle yourselves—not the situa- 
tlon—will make the difference. 


CONFRONT YOURSELF 


Confronting yourself with the making of 
your own personality is the beginning of 
worthwhile living. You must organize your 
life around some supreme values because the 
process by which real personality is attained 
is inward and spiritual. In order not to be 
torn to pieces inside you must accept hered- 
ity, cope with environment, and then say, 
“Now, I will see what I can do-with me.” 

To pull a person together takes inner re- 


_ sources of power and of a power beyond one’s 


self. ‘This calls for faith—which is not some- 
thing we get but something we have. 


Religion is the basis for hope and a source 
of power in trying to make the most of what 
Mature gave us and become what we ought 
to be. He who undertake’s the task is on 
the main road of creation’s meaning and is 
aecepting the central trust of life. If noth- 
ing else, please remember: 


The Lord will not ask thy race 
Nor will He ask thy birth. 
Alone, He will ask of you 

What have you done on earth? 





Visit Beyond Berlin—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Monday, April 4, 1960 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend remarks, I submit 


three recent articles from the Washing- 
ton Post, under three separate insertions. 
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These articles by Miss Flora Lewis 
have to do with East Germany, beyond 
Berlin, and deserve the full attention of 
all concerned with the future of Ger- 
many and the role of the Communist sec- 
tor. -We need to know much more about 
what is going on there and these ar- 
ticles give valuable insights into the re- 
alities of the current situation and their 
possible significance for the future. 

The first of these articles follows: 

East ZONE Reps’ LONG-RANGE PLANS AIM AT 
UNIFICATION, RULE OF GERMANY 


(By Flora Lewis) 


BERLIN.—The outlines of a definite and 
concrete plan to bring all the strength of 
Germany to Communist power emerge 
clearly from conversations in the course of 
a tour of East Germany. It is apparently 
no secret, although the specific timetable is 
not laid down for the Western visitor and has 
to be pieced together. 

Here, as East German Communists see it, is 
the program: 

For the next 3 or 4 years, East Germany 
will continue to concentrate on speedy eco- 
nomic devolopment. Consumer goods will 
not be neglected, for the political goal re- 
quires that the gap between living standards 
in East and West be practically eliminated. 
However, basic industrial expansion has also 
to be continued as the foundation of eco- 
nomic power. 

At the end of that period, the East Ger- 
man regime should have achieved firm con- 
trol at home. Then will come a new and 
intense campaign directed to West Germans, 
based on the argument that “we have each 
done pretty well by ourselves, but think how 
well off Germany would be if we work to- 
gether.” 

If, as the Communists hope and expect, a 
recession develops in West Germany, the 
campaign would be timed and shaped to 
take advantage of it. 

The appeal will be strongly nationalistic, 
offering reunification not just as a sterile 


buffer state in the center of Europe but as a‘ 


revival of dynamic nationhood, drawing 
strength from an alliance with Russia just 
as Bismarck did. It is unlikely that real 
elections figure in the plan at any point, but 
more probable in this scheme would be the 
offer of a coalition, or national front, which 
could then be submitted as a single slate for 
popular endorsement. 

Regardless of Nikita Khrushchev’s stinging 
cracks, the East German Communists are not 
counting on perpetuation of two Germanys 
nor do they believe that is really Soviet 
policy. The success they have already 
achieved in economic development and in 
soothing away resentments inside East Ger- 
many has transformed the dream of taking 
over all Germany into a firm belief that 
victory is coming. 

This assessment has imposed certain tac- 
tical policies on the East German Communist 
leadership which they do not much like but 
accept as the necessary means to the goal. 

The essence of these tactics is to slow 
down the real communization of society 
wherever that is required; to foster illusions 
about the future; in short, temporary ap- 
peasement. 

The policy decision to raise living standards 
rapidly has been the central measure. 


Others include accepting what is a snail’s 
pace, compared to the other Eastern Euro- 
pean Communist states, on nationalization 
of shops, artisans, and small private industry. 
There are still private factories with as many 
as 200 to 300 workers in East Germany, un- 
heard of in the other sateHites. 

If the testimony of ordinary workers is 
correct, a large and possible even’ predomi- 
nant number of rank-and-file party members 
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still consider themselves basically Social- 
Democrats rather than Communists. The 
East German Party, called the Socialist Unity 


The leadership in East Berlin must cer- 
tainly be aware of this sentiment, but has 
made no vigorous attempt to disabuse its 
followers. Privately, the higher-ups concede 
that th‘s illusion will have to be stamped 
out—but later. 

Twinned to this policy of economic and 
sentimental concessions is a policy of ab- 
solute political toughness. Even those Com- 
munist dissidents who badly wanted liberal 
reforms have apparently accepted that they 
are not possible. 

“Ulbricht,” the vastly disliked leader of the 
East German Party, “has proved to be right,” 
said one of them. 

“We cannot allow one iota of state power 
to be chipped away under any circumstances. 
Economic concessions, yes. Power conces- 
sions, absolutely no,” he said. 

The timetable is also predicated on the ex- 
pectation that tensions between Moscow and 
Washington will diminish considerably, and 
with them, American strength and fortitude 
in West Germany. 

“Wait 3 or 4 years,” East German Com- 
munists kept saying, “in 8 or 4 years, the 
situation can be very different.” 


~ 


Fifty-sixth Annual Health Conference To 
Be Held in New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Dr. 
Herman E. Hilleboe, New York State 
Commissioner of Health, last week an- 
nounced that the 56th Annual Health 
Conference will be held in New York 
City from May 23 to. 26. Some 2,000 

physicians, nurses, health workers, and 
officials from New York State and sur- 
rounding States will attend this confer- 
ence, sponsored annually by the New 

York Department of Health to enable 

participants to keep informed of new 

developments and advances in the health 
field. 

A great many local and State health 
organizations in New York are to par- 
ticipate officially in this conference. I 
am confident that the result will be a 
sharing of ideas and techniques, as well 
as the advancement of.the understand- 
ing on the part of all in attendance of 
new developments and research in the 
vital fields of medicine and public health. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement describing this 
conference and its very fine and worth- 
while objectives be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

New Yorx SraTe DePaRTMENT or HEALTH, 
HERMAN E. HILLEsoreE, M.D., COMMISSIONER 
Aueany, March 21.—The 656th annual 

health conference will be held May 23-26 

at the Hotel New Yorker in New York City, 
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Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, State health com- 
missioner, announced today. Approximately 
2,000 physicians, nurses, and other public 
health workers from communities through- 
out New York State and adjacent States are 
expected to attend the 4-day conference. 

The meeting, called each year by the New 
York State Health Commissioner, is spon- 
sored by Annual Health Conference, Inc., a 
nonprofit organization chartered by the 
secretary of state; the New York State Pub- 
lic Health Association; Association of School 
Physicians and School Nurse-Teachers, and 
the New York State Health Department. 

The conference serves to provide postgrad- 
uate education for professional persons, and 
to keep them informed of the many new 
developments in the health field. In addi- 
tion to two general sessions, a wide range 
of public health subjects will be discussed 
at the various conference meetings. 

Among the organizations participating in 
this year’s conference are the conference of 
county, city, and district health officers; 
county and city health department public 
health nurse administrators; Empire State 
Health Council, Harvard School of Public 
Health Alumni; New York State Association 
of School Physicians; New York State Health 
Officers Association; New York State Public 
Health Association; and the New York 
State School Nurse-Teachers Association. 

One of the highlights of the conference 
will be the annual luncheon of the New York 
State Public Health Association, at which the 
mame of the recipient of the Herman M. 
Biggs memorial award will be announced. 
The award, named for a pioneer in public 
health who was former State health com- 
missioner, is presented annually for achieve- 
ments in the field of public health in New 
York State. 

Another will be the presentation of the 
first Empire State award for excellence in 
medical reporting. The annual award, which 
consists of a certificate and $500, has been 
established to promote the further develop- 
ment of sound reporting by daily newspapers 
of medical and health news in New York 
State. 





Visit Beyond Berlin—2 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article is the second of three on 
East Germany which I am submitting for 
the Recorp today: 

East GERMAN REcImE Gores ALi Out To WIN 
Over YourH ror COMMUNISM 


(By Flora Lewis) 


BerLIn.—The shy, rather wan high school 
girl in Rostock considered the question a 
moment and then said, “Yes, I suppose I 
will join the party when I’m old enough. 
The state is doing so much for me, it’s the 
least I can do to pay back.” 

The parents of this 17-year-old East Ger- 
man girl were not Communists, she said, and 
she brushed aside with some embarrassment 
the question of whether they approved her 
views. Her father had been an independent 
miller in the nearby small town where they 
lived, but now he and his wife had jobs run- 
ning a state-owned canteen. 

The girl was visiting relatives in the city 
during the newly proclaimed winter school 
holiday, a substitute for the shortened 
Christmas, Easter, and other religious holi- 
days which have been abandoned. She sat 
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at the edge of the enormous swimming pool, 
part of the new sports center provided. by 
the state for the amusement of young people 
in Rostock. The entrance fee was about a 
dime. d 

Had she chosen, she could have spent the 
2-week holiday instead skiing in the moun- 
tains with a Communist youth group for a 
total cost of $7. When she finishes high 
school, her college tuition will be free, and 
she will be paid a monthly living allowance 
by the state until her education is finished. 
She wants to be a teacher, and she took it 
as perfectly reasonable that after training 
her the state will expect her to go to work 
wherever she is assigned. 

TYPICAL OF THE YOUNG 

This earnest girl seemed representative of 
the young people I met on a recent tour of 
Communist East Germany. 

Refugees are still streaming to the West, 
through the numbers have dropped in the 
last year or two, and refugees under 25 are 
still a disproportionately large part of the 
flow. But the Government has begun to 
exert itself strenuously to win over the 
youth—who constitute its future—and with 
an apparent success that is impressive. 

The flight of the discontented, of the un- 
yielding individualists, has hurt, but it has 
helped the regime, too. The obverse of los- 
ing the skills and talents of the bitter critics 
has been an increase in the docility, even 
the enthusiasm, of those who stay behind. 

The manpower shortage in East Germany 
is obviously severe, although these seems no 
way to get a revealing statistical measure. 
Nonetheless, everyone speaks of it, and the 
effects are evident. 

One result is that there are more re- 
sponsible jobs available to youth. The re- 
gime has gone out af its way to add to these 
openings by creating special youth enter- 
prises—a new restaurant, or shop, or small 
factory—launched by the state with the 
proviso that all jobs, including the top ones, 
must be given to people under 25. Of course, 
the top jobs go to those recommended from 
other enterprises as most promising and, of 
course, the party cells have a lot to say in 
defining youthful promise. 


TECHNICIANS NEEDED 


Another effect of the manpower shortage 
has been to intensify the need of skilled 
technicians, because East Germany has to go 
in for automation wherever it possibly can. 
Foreign exchange budgets are carefully 
shaped to allow for maximum feasible pur- 
chase of laborsaving machinery from the 
West. 

This has meant a tremendous expansion 
in education facilities. Dresden'’s Technical 
High School, for example, has 11,000 students 
on its campus and another 6,000 taking 
correspondence courses, compared with a 
student body of 5,000 a few years ago. 

The students have to work hard, and they 
have to pass their Marxism-Leninism courses 
as well as their mathematics, but the state 
pays for it all. The rector estimated that 
some 25 percent of entrants failed to finish 
the 5- to 6-year courses, and he moaned, 
“that’s still too high, we're trying to reduce 
that figure.” 

If students fail once, they are assigned free 
tutors, and can take exams again. If they 
fail twice, and have a reasonable excuse, they 
can try a third time. As in other satellite 
countries, applicants who favor the regime 
have an easier time, but political discrimina- 
tion is far less exacting than in the rest 
of Eastern Europe because the regime needs 
skills so urgently. 

PLENTY OF PROPAGANDA 

The youngsters are treated to plenty of 
propaganda lectures, both inside and out- 
side the school curriculum, but “harmless 
jazz,”” as the Dresden bulletin board put it, 
is provided along with enough other enter- 
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tainment to keep youthful spirits from feel. 
ing too beaten down. 

East Germany has its hooligan problem— 
like the rest of the world—and the Commu- 
nist regime has found no effective answer. 

But there does not seem to be much youth- 
ful rebellion, purposeful or otherwise. It is 
not unusual for 17- and 18-year-old workers, 
with shock-brigade premiums, to earn as 
much or more than their fathers. 

Nor do many young East Germans show 
the signs of cynicism, the angry awareness of 
bleak prospects, that run through Polish and 
Hungarian, even Czech and Rumanian youth, 
and that erupted in the 1956 revolutions. 

“Things have gotten a lot better already,” 
said a young shop clerk in Leipzig. “I don’t 
see why they shouldn’t keep on getting bet- 
ter.” 

The superficial impression of a visit to East 
Germany is that the regime has learned a lot 
about indoctrinating youth from its own 
mistakes and the mistakes of others, and is 
applying its knowledge shrewdly. 





Anderson Independent Praises Russell 
Speech 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, in 


its issue of April 1, 1960, the Anderson 
(S.C.) Independent featured an editorial 
praising and endorsing the recent ad- 
dress before the Senate by my distin- 
guished senior colleague [Mr. RvussELt] 


in which he warned that continuation of 


attacks upon private property by organ- 
ized pressure groups will result in na- 
tional anarchy. I concur in the con- 
clusions of this editorial which is en- 
titled, “Senator Russet. Lays It on Line 
in Warning to All Americans,” and I 
ask unanimous consent to have the text 
of it printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR RUSSELL LAYs Ir ON LINE IN WARN- 
ING TO ALL AMERICANS 


Senator Ricuarp B. Russet. of Georgia 
told his colleagues in no uncertain terms 
that the planned attacks upon private prop- 
erty rights by the NAACP and its allies will 
result in nationwide anarchy if upheld by 
the Ike-Warren Supreme Court. 

The Senator’s remarks will stand as 4 
milestone in the continuing battle of reason- 
able Americans to safeguard the liberties of 
our people. 

Thurgood Marshall, the chief of the 
NAACP’s highly paid legal army, has an- 
nounced that every fine levied against Negro 
demonstrators at lunch counters will be ap- 
pealed on up to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Marshall said the NAACP lawyers “are in 
agreement that use of public force either in 
the form of arrest by the police or convic- 
tion by the courts is in truth State enforce- 
ment of private discrimination and is in 
violation of the 14th amendment.” 

Senator RussELL said that “in the simplest 
terms, it is claimed that-if a person refuses 
to do business with a Negro, the Negro has 
the right under the 14th amendment to take 
possession of the business of such person 
and he has no legal remedy.” 
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. Purther, the Georgian pointed out, that 
' wnder this twisted NAACP interpretation, “if 
' any person undertakes to assert the unchal- 
lenged right, long enjoyed under existing 
' law, to do business with whomever he 
- chooses to the exclusion of a Negro citizen, 
it is claimed that his property may now be 
taken away or withheld by a group of tres- 
s. Under this contention, the equal 
tection clause of the.14th amendment 
| denies the property owner any police pro- 
' tection whatsoever.” 
? He wonders eloquently just “how fan- 
' tastic we can get in groveling before the 
' eyer-increasing demands for special privilege 
' asserted by the National Association of Col- 
_ ored People and their lawyers?” 
In the “climate of equality” rampant in 
Ike’s Washington, and in view of the Su- 
Court’s sociological decisions so far 
removed from the true meaning of the Con- 
stitution, it could. be that the NAACP view 
will be upheld. 
If that happens, Senator RussELL warns, 
they will have succeeded in having the 
Court rewrite the 14th amendment so as to 


read: 

“‘No State shall be permitted to protect 
the property or other rights of a white per- 
son contrary to the wishes of a Negro.’” 

Purther, the NAACP construction “can be 
used to deny the right of property to any 
white citizen of this country. Under this 
construction, no white person can claim 
equal protection of the laws if any Negro 
desires to invade his property. Marshall even 
contends that no policeman can intervene 
to protect private property rights in cases 
where they are challenged by a Negro.” 

If the owner of a property has no right to 
invoke the police power to protect his prop- 
erty, what are his rights? M 

“Must,” inquires Senator RussELu, “the 
surrender his property to any casual tres- 
passers who might claim discrimination? 

“If he is to be denied the police protec- 
tion that he is taxed to create, what will 
' happen if he employs a guardian to protect 
_ his property? 

' “Under the common law, the owner of 
property is entitled to use such force as is 
necessary to repel unwanted trespassers 
from his property. 

“Under the common law, the owner of a 
business establishment is entitled to do busi- 
ness or refuse to do business with any other 
person as he sees fit.” 

What happens if this right is denied? 

“This,” the Georgia leader declared, “will 
be a throwback to the Stone Age and the 
law of the jungle. This means the destruc- 
tion of the police power of the State to pro- 
tect citizens who have violated no law. This 
is what we are told that the Supreme Court 
should decide our sacred Constitution to 
mean. 


“What a travesty. This is neither equality - 


nor equal protection of the laws. This is 
special privilege. This is anarchy.” 

And anarchy it would be. 

The 14th amendment—as the Senator re- 
minded some of his colleagues who seem to 
have forgotten—does not deal exclusively 
With the rights of Negroes. The words 
“race” or “color” are not used. 

“It may be surprising to some,” he said, 
“to learn that this provision is supposed to 
protect the life, liberty, and property of white 
citizens equally with the Negro.” 

What does this mean? It means that if 
the NAACP view prevails, any group—white 
or Negro—would invade any place of busi- 
ness, any industrial plant, any home, or any 
private property whatsoever—and be im- 
mune from prosecution. 

Let the citizens of all other States look to 
themselves at this grave hour. [If it- is 
' “legal” for trespassers to take over private 

_ property in the South, they can do so any- 
where in the United States. 
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“One of the outstanding differences be- 
tween our system and the Communist is 
the right of property that free Americans 
enjoy,” Senator Russet pointed out, and 
he charged that Communists who -would 
change our form of government have seized 
upon the present “hate-the-South” cam- 
paign as a wedge for knocking out all prop- 
erty rights. 

Senator Russet called upon all candi- 
dates for presidential nominations to take 
their stands, saying: 

“If the people who own property are to be 
denied the protection of the police power of 
their States and communities are compelled 
to restort to the law of the jungle to protect 
their property, let them be told it now from 
the candidates for the presidency—one of 
whom will appoint future Justices of the 
Supreme Court.” 

This is a timely and proper demand. The 
answers will be of vital importance to all 
Americans. Senator Russet, has laid it on 
the line in no uncertain terms. Let us hear 
the answers from presidential aspirants. 





Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway Would 
Bring Industry 


EXTENSION beg REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF evince PATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and include therein a wonder- 
ful editorial by the Mobile Register of 
March 22, 1960. The Mobile Register is 
one of the oldest papers in our beloved 
Southland and one of the best, and I 
think this is really and trully a great 
editorial about one of this Nation’s 
greatest men, our U.S. Senator, Rospert 
S. Kerr, of Oklahoma, who is chairman 
of a Select Committee on National Wa- 
ter Resources. What a great speech 
Senator Kerr made in addressing the 
New York State Waterways Association. 
Some of his statements are included in 
this great editorial. 

I had the pleasure of entertaining 
Senator Bos Kerr in our marvelous 
Mobile and showed him there our great 
water development, our great State 
docks, our wonderful industries, the 
beautiful Azalea Trail, the Bellingrath 
Gardens, that look like heaven, or I 
imagine that is what it looks like, be- 
cause heaven would have to really be 
beautiful, if it were any better than this. 

I have known and worked with Bos 
Kerr for many, Many long years. He is 
a great man. I remember him at the 
Chicago Democratic Convention. I was 
a delegate, and I wish everybody could 
have heard this great Bop Kerr when he 
made the nominating speech there, with 
the thousands of people from every State 
in this Union. Well, I have a picture of 
it, a photograph, but I do not need it, 
because I have a picture of Bos KErr 
and what he said in my heart and in my 
mind, and I have often wondered, when 
I hear of so many people being sug- 
gested as President of the United States, 
why they do not include this great Sen- 
ator from the State of Oklahoma. 
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I have visited him out there, and he 
has been such a success—in. business, in 
politics, in his church, and in all of his 
undertakings: Truly, I have never met 
a better or a greater man in the US. 
Senate or the Congress of the United 
States or anywhere else. He has brains 
and ability and expe and a won- 
derful understanding » and he has 
done and is doing so much for his State 
and his Nation. 

Tt am 00.giad that mmy.own, heenbtcien 
newspaper saw fit to print what Bos 
Kerr said about one of the greatest un- 
developed waterways on earth—the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee. It will be de- 
veloped some day, and what a great day 
that will be. We will have a direct route 
from Sioux City, Iowa, clear down 
through all of those wonderful States— 
Cairo, Ill., and on down to my district at 
Demopolis, Ala., where it will come on 
down and meet the Warrior River, the 
Alabama, the Mobile River and on out 
to Mobile Bay and the Gulf of Mexico, 
That will really and truly be a great day, 
and they should sing then—not “A great 
day is coming,” but “It is already here.” 

I wish everybody knew what that 
would mean to so many States, to so 
many counties, cities, and villages. ‘This 
development of the Tennessée-Tombig- 
bee, in my judgment, will be greater, 
so much greater than even the Panama 
Canal. It is the greatest undeveloped 
waterway in the world, and our great 
Representatives in the long years—over 
a hundred, so the record shows—have 
been working for the development of the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee, and we in Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Tennessee and 
everywhere appreciate what this great 
man, Senator Bos Kerr, of Olkahoma, 
had to say in his great speech about the 
development of these great waterways— 
not only the Tennessee-Tombigbee, but 
all of the wonderful waterways all over 
this Nation. 

Senator Kerr spent many hours look- 
ing over the port of Mobile and the many 
rivers that run into this great city. He 
looked at our great Brookley Field there 
where we have over 15,000 men and 
women, where this great Brookley Air 
Force Base has deep water, with ships 
coming in from all over the earth; 
where we will have a waterway from the 
State docks to the gulf, about 30 miles, 
with a depth of 42 feet, that will take 
any ship from any part of this earth. 
Then, we are developing on up at Jack- 
son, Ala., and Demopolis, which has been 
compieted and is such a wonderful de- 
velopment—the Demopolis lock and 
dam; another great development in 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN’s district, the Eutaw 
lock and dam; and of course, you all 
know, gentlemen, of the great work that 
has been done on the Warrior, and the 
wonderful work that is being done in 
Congressman Cart Extior?’s district and 
Congressmen ALBERT Rains’ and KEN- 
NETH RoseErts’ districts on that great 
Coosa River that runs down and empties 
into the Alabama River, and then on 
into the Tombigbee River. 

Both of our Senators, Senator Lister 
Him. and Senator Jonn Sparkman, and 
our entire delegation have worked and 
worked hard for the development of 
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these rivers, and we have made some 
success, 
are so glad to. have these 

words from a great man, Senator Bos 
Kerr, of Oklahoma. 

The editorial follows: 
[From the Mobile Register, Feb. 22, 1960] 
Waterway Wovu.p Brinc INDUSTRY 


The important relation between navigable 
waterways and industrial development is a 
major argument for linking the Tennessee 
and Tombigbee Rivers by canal to serve 
barge traffic between a broad inland area of 
the Nation and the port of Mobile. 

A noteworthy comment on the value of 
waterways has been made by U.S. Senator 
Ropert S. Kerr, of Oklahoma, chairman of 
a Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources. 

Senator Kerr, the New York 
State Waterways Association observed: 

“A significant fact about the industrial 
development in the past 10 years has been 
growth of new industrial plants, facilities, 
and capacities along our navigable water- 
ways. 

“In 10 years we have seen a $15 billion ex- 
pansion of industriai plants in the Ohio 
Valley. 

At the same time we have seen tremen- 
dous developments along the Mississippi 
River and its navigable tributaries, as well as 
on the gulf coast. 

“This expanded industry along our navi- 
gable waterways not only enables our coun- 
try to grow more rapidly than would other- 
wise be possible, it feeds a constantly in- 

volume of business to the entire 
Nation, including all other forms of trans- 
portation.” Fe 

A navigation canal connecting the Ten- 
nessee and Tombigbee Rivers would form a 
steppingstone to much industrial and com- 
mercial growth in an extensive region by 
opening a new advantageous route in inland 
waterway transportation. 

This long advocated needed improvement 
of the Nation’s inland waterway system 
should be pushed energetically not only in 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee, the 
States currently associated in a joint move- 
ment to promote it, but in various other 
States in which the benefits of the improve- 
ment would also be felt. 

Senator Kerr’s impressive remarks on the 
expansion, of industry in territory where 
navigable waterways exist should help arouse 
increased activity for the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee Waterway. 





Dollars and Sense Reasons for Final Pas- 
sage of the Cold War Veterans’ Educa- 
tional Bill; Dallas Times Herald Dis- 


cusses Issue 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, a 
few weeks ago Mr. Herman P. Miller, 
an Official of the Bureau of Census, re- 
leased a set of statistics to show the life- 
time earning power of college graduates 
as compared to the income of those who 
for one reason or another did not go to 
college. 


but not nearly enough, and we 
encouraging 
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Mr. Miller’s study is of particular in- 
terest at this time as the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee is holding hearings on 
the cold war veterans’ educational bill, 
which the Senate passed last session. 
Under that bill, if enacted, it is a con- 
servative estimate that over 1 million 
veterans will attend college, and per- 
haps 2 million-take some kind of educa- 
tional training. A great many of those 
1 million veterans will never make it 
through college without aid from the 
cold war veterans’ bill. 

What will that education mean to them 
and to their families? According to Mr. 
Miller’s study, the average lifetime in- 
come expectancy at 1958 rates of pay of 
males who finish college is $435,000 com- 
pared to $258,000 for those who only 
finished high school. That is a lifetime 
earning difference of $177,000 for each 
individual who finishes college. This 
proves that through higher productivity 
and income, each individual who attends 
college under the cold war veterans’ edu- 
cational bill would more than repay the 
costs of the program in a very few years. 

Recently the Dallas Times Herald, one 
of Texas major daily newspapers and 
one which is_ consistently offering 
stronger leadership in the Dallas area, 
published an editorial on the cold war 
veterans’ bill. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the editorial from the March 13, 
1960, Dallas Times Herald entitled 
“Benefits for Cold War Veterans,” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Dallas Times Herald, Mar. 13, 

1960} 
BENEFITS FoR “COLD WAR” VETERANS 

Uncle Sam takes good care of this coun- 
try’s veterans. In fact, a congressional com- 
mittee, after surveying veterans programs in 
38 countries, found that none matches the 
United States. Our ex-GlI’s receive ‘such 
benefits as pensions, medical aid, insurance, 
housing aid and college tuition. 

But there is nothing illogical about the 


‘richest nation in the world offering the 


highest rewards to its citizens who have 
helped to protect it from foreign enemies. 
It is sometimes lamented that 7 cents of 
the Federal budget dollar is a “fixed charge” 
for financing veterans programs. Yet, who 
is to say how much the Nation owes to ex- 
servicemen who have submitted to varying 
degrees of physical and economic sacrifice in 
the Armed Forces? 

This is a knotty question, one that has 
again become current because of a proposed 
measure that would extend GI educational 
benefits to post-Korean war veterans. 

The best argument against any proposed 
extension of veterans’ benefits is that the 
Government is hard-pressed for money. Op- 
posed to this is the fact that thousands of 
men who served during World War II and 
the Korean war came no closer to actual 
combat and made no greater sacrifices than 
did veterans of the cold war era. If one cat- 
egory merits educational aid, so does the 
other. 

It can be argued moreover that, in view 
of the heightened demand for more well- 
educated citizens, college tuition assists to 
the cream of American manhood are in order. 
It has been estimated that in Texas alone, 
some 200,000 veterans would be qualified for 
the proposed bill’s benefits. Doubtless many 
of these would go to college with financial 
help, who otherwise would not. 


Newsletter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing newsletter under date of April 4, 
1960: 

An unwieldy and unguided Congress is 
slowly lumbering through the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress with the spenders in com- 
plete control of both Houses. Strangely 
enough, however, the leadership is unable 
to muster sufficient strength to put its cen- 
tralizing budget-busting plan through either 
House as an overall program. 

The result of this inability has been that 
the leadership is moving like a shifty foot- 
ball quarterback, taking one bill for an end 
run, one through the line, one on a backfield 
lateral, and one on a long forward pass. All 
this maneuvering is being done while the 
cheerleaders on the sidelines carry on a 
propaganda barrage through the newspapers, 
radio, and television to condition the peo- 
ple of the Nation for the next spending play. 


It should be pointed out again that it is 
the Congress, and not the administration, 
that is wholly responsible for the spending 
program of the Federal Government. Con- 
gress enacts the laws, the administration 
merely administers the laws Congress passes. 
It should also be pointed out again that since 
1953 President Eisenhower has had only 
one Republican-controlled Congress, the 83d. 
The 84th, 85th, and 86th have been Demo- 
crat controlled, and in the present 86th Con- 
gress the Democrat majority is almost 2 to 1, 
with every committee in both Houses con- 
trolled by almost 2 to 1. All bills and all 
legislation are under the complete control 
of the Democratic Party. 

The questionnaire I recently mailed out to 
each boxholder in western South Dakota in- 
dicates that a large majority of the peopie of 
our State favor less spending, less Govern- 
ment. regulations and controls, balanced 
budgets and greater economy. 

Various groups and organizations have 
tabulated the votes and records of all Mem- 
bers of Congress. In order that you may 
know how your Representatives in Congress 
have been voting on measures that vitally 
affect you as a citizen and a taxpayer, I am 
setting out the voting record as tabulated by 
three of such organizations. 


CIVIC AFFAIRS ASSOCIATES, INC, 


The first is the tabulation of an inde- 
pendent survey organization known as Civic 
Affairs Association, Inc., an organization 
staffed by men formerly associated with the 
US. Chamber of Commerce. They chose 11 
votes out of 87 rollcalls cast in the House last 
year, which in their Judgment were the 11 
most basic votes insofar as maintaining the 
free-enterprise system is concerned. 

These votes include: Vote No. 19, to reduce 
grants-in-aid to States for airport construc- 
tion; No. 34, sustaining the Presidential veto 
of bill placing final REA loan authority in 
Administrator rather than Secretary of Agri- 
culture; No. 39, to eliminate features lessen- 
ing protection of taxpayers’ investment in 
TVA; No. 49, to eliminate “backdoor spend- 
ing” for housing subsidies; No. 50, to keep 
expenditures for public housing at budget 
levels; No. 69, increasing Federal grants for 
constructing municipal sewage disposal 
plants; No. 72, to reduce by 5 percent the 
public works appropriation bill; No. 102, to 
curtail Federal preemption of State author- 
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ity; No. 130, to substitute the Landrum- 
Griffin labor reform bill for the committee 
bill; No. 164, authorizing President to in- 
crease interest rates on long-term Govern- 
ment bonds when necessary to finance 
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Federal debt; No. 174, motion to override 
President’s veto on second public works bill. 

In this analysis a “plus” represents the 
economy vote, a “minus” represents a free- 
spending vote. 


House rollcalls—Key votes 


Back- 


door 
Air- |RE A\T V A| spend- 
ports | veto ing 


Rolicall No.2 ..........0- 19 34 39 49 





South Dakota (by con- 
gressional district): 
1. McGovern (Demo- 


crat) a 
2. Berry (Republican).} + + + 
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CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 


The second is the tabulation compiled by 
the Congressional Quarterly, an independent 
publishing company of Washington, D.C., 
whose purpose is to report facts on Congress 
and to Congress. Since the publication is 
copyrighted, it cannot be duplicated in full 

. text. 

The Congressional Quarterly, however, 
took 29 rollcall votes cast in the 1959 ses- 
sions, the outcome of which would. clearly 
mean an increase or decrease in Federal 
spending. On these votes in support of 
moves to limit spending, the percentage was: 
McGovern, 0 percent; Berry, 83 percent. 
On the percentage of 29 economy-issue roll- 
calls in the 1959 session, which were in op- 
position to moves to limit Federal spending, 
the percentage was: McGovern, 90 percent, 
Berry, 10 percent. 


ADA COMPILATION 


The Americans for Democratic Action, an 
ultraliberal organization supported in a 
large part by Walter Reuther, made a com- 
pilation of the voting record on issues sup- 
ported by them. In making their report 
they point out: “The voting record is offered 
as a guide for liberals in judging the per- 
formance of their Congressman on issues of 
importance.” Then they report votes on 
nine of the issues they supported. 

Vote No. 1—Hawaiian statehood; No. 2— 
authorize TVA to issue bonds; No. 3—pro- 
vide direct Treasury financing for public 
housing and urban renewal; No. 4 for pub- 
lic housing authorization and urban re- 
newal; No. 5—Foreign Aid program; No. 6— 
reject States rights antipreemption bill; No. 
7—reject move to upset Supreme Court 
Mallory decision; No. 8—against substitu- 
tion of Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill; 
No. 9—to establish a food-stamp plan in 
United States. 

Of this a plus vote is a vote which ADA 
believes to be in harmony with liberal poli- 
cies, a minus vote is one which ADA believes 
to be contrary to liberal policies. 
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Dakota: 
1. MeGov- 
ern_...}| + 
2. Berry....| + 
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Several organizations such as the Com- 
mittee on Political Education (COPE) of 
the AFL-CIO, for instance, prints a voting 
record in every election year showing 
whether the Member of, Congress voted 
“right” or “wrong” on the basis of what top 
labor leaders lay down as policy. 


SOUND PROGRESS 
Sound progress should be the primary pur- 
pose of every man’s life. Sound progress is 


& source of strength. But progress is not 
sound unless it is based on sound financing. 


As I previously indicated, it is the Con- 
gress which controls the purse strings of the 
Nation. Congress determines all Federal 
income through the exclusive power to levy 
taxes and it controls all Federal. spending 
through the exclusive right of appropriation. 

On June 30, 1959, Representative CLARENCE 
Cannon, Democrat of Missouri, chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee, placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD on page 11205 a 
tabulation of the decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar between 1939 and 1959. 
Of course, his purpose was not to demon- 
strate this point, but I would call your at- 
tention to the fact that in only 2 of the 20 
years did the value of the dollar increase. 
Those 2 years were 1949 and 1955. These 
are the years following the only Republi- 
can-controlled Congresses since 1932. The 
80th Congress in 1947 and 1948 balanced 
the budget and made substantial payments 
on the national debt. The dollar value in- 
creased. The 83d Congress in 1953 and 
1954 again balanced the budget and reduced 
the national debt, again increasing the 
value of the dollar. 

In 1939 the national debt was $40 billion. 
In 1959 it had climbed to $295 billion, the 
result of 24 deficits in 29 years. Half of 
these deficits were incurred during years 
when we were fighting neither war nor de- 
pression. 

It may surprise you to know that the 
greatest increases in this period were not 
for military or foreign aid. They were in do- 
mestic-civilian programs which during the 
past three Congresses have increased nearly 
83 percent. 

Sudsidies and inflation. feed on each other 
and both of them feed paternalism and cen- 
tralization of power in a strong Federal 
bureaucracy. This was the very thing our 

forefathers fought the Revolutionary War to 
free themselves from to establish a system 
of local and State control. 

Federal control and spending are the 
foundation of most of our trouble. Easy 
money through Federal paternalism, and an 
economy which is continually doped up with 
inflation, created by living on borrowed 
money, will never produce national strength. 
These things are destructive of character and 
initiative, both for the individual and his 
government. 





Truman Favors National Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- OF 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 4,.1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
Monday I introduced a constitutional 
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amendment calling for a national presi- 
dential primary. On Saturday, former 
President Truman said he favored a na- 
tional primary, provided the Government 
paid for it. My own primary proposal is 
tied to a commitment to push hard for 
a strict election-spending law—govern- 
ing such a primary, if the constitutional 


adopted. 

Also, Mr. President, I want to go on 
record against President Truman’s pro- 
posal and in favor of State presidential 
primaries—until they can be replaced 
with national primaries. The gradual 
disappearance of State presidential pri- 
maries in the name of party responsi- 
bility is killing the most vital and im- 
portant duty and right of democratic 
citizenship—the right to determine who 
are going to be the only two men,- the 
nominees of the two major parties, with 
any chance to become President of the 
United States. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a New York 
Times article reporting President Tru- 
man’s support of a national primary be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 3, 1960] 
A NATIONAL PRIMARY FAVORED BY TRUMAN 


WASHINGTON, April 2.—Former President 
Harry S. Truman said today that he would 
favor a national Presidential primary if the 
Government paid for it. 

But as for the kind of primary election 
that will be held in Wisconsin on Tuesday, 
Mr. Truman said he still thinks, as he did 
in 1952, that the results are just “eyewash.” 

“They are no good,” he said. “They're just 
a waste of time. And sometimes they put a 
fellow out of the running who should be 
put out. That’s the only use they are now.” 

Senator Estes Keravver, Tennessee Demo- 
crat, disagreed with Mr. Truman, They ap- 
peared on a television program, taped by 
Senator Puiuie A. Hart, Michigan Democrat, 
for his constituents. 

Mr. Kerauver said that even though he 
could not win the party’s Presidential nomi- 
nation through his primary victories in 1952, 
he thought such expressions of the voters’ 
opinions were worthwhile. 

Mr. Truman said the primaries held in 15 
States and the District of Columbia had “no 
effect on the conventions as they meet.’ 

“Now if we had a national primary, the 
expense of which would be paid by the 
Government of the United: States, then ra 
be for it,” he said, 





Visit Beyond Berlin—3 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article is the third of three on 
East Germany which I am submitting 
for the Recorp today: 
CoMMUNIsT GERMANY RAISES THE CURTAIN A 

LITTLE 





(By Flora Lewis) 
Beruin.—As far as Americans are con- 
cerned, the touchiest Communist state in 
is East Germany. for Al- 
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sion to drive your own car into the other 
Communist countries and look around more 
or less unaccompanied. Even Russia per- 
mits it now, though routes are restricted. 

The East Germans have not gone that far. 
But they have decided to risk a fair glimpse 
of their territory, now that they have pulled 
up their socks economically and have 
launched an intensive campaign for Western 
recognition. 

My viewing was conducted from an of- 
ficially provided, shiny black Tatra, com- 
plete with leather-coated driver and an 
amiable escort. The program was packed 
tightly and no request refused. 

EAST BERLIN Is CAPITAL 


The slice of land between the Elbe and 
Oder borders, assigned to Soviet occupation 
at the defeat of the Third Reich and now 
named on its own Government’s maps as the 
German Democratic Republic (DDR), is not 
big—about the size of Tennessee. 

East Berlin is the capital, but there are 
roadblocks and armed guards who demand to 
see your passport when you cross the city 
border into the rest of the country. Red 
army troops used to man the posts, but only 
green-uniformed Germans were there when 
we went through. 

The way led through flat wooded country, 
not far from the border of isolated West 
Berlin, and in that frontier zone soldiers 
with guns at the ready strolled along the 
road. Some children were playing in a ra- 
vine, dressed up in red cowboy hats and 
glass-studded holsters—obviously they had 
relatives who sent gift parcels from the West, 
or who had made a discreet trip to West Ber- 
lin not long before. 

Such things are not to be bought in East 
German shops, but no one seemed startled 
at the children, no more than at the occa- 
sional girl wearing slender, spike-heel shoes 
in the cities, although everyone knows that 
the shoes to be bought in East Germany are 
definitely on the squat and sturdy side. 

Still, there are enough shoes to go around, 
enough perlon stockings, enough plain spring 
dresses. 

There are not as many cafes, not as many 
movies, not as many tempting frivolities as in 
West Germany. Going into the one big 
cabaret in Dresden, the young party member 
who was with me apologized for the big red 
. propaganda banner on the balcony. 

STRANGERS JOIN GROUP 


“It’s not usually here,” he said, “it really 
does spoil the place. Otherwise, it’s very 
amusing here, don’t you think?” 

A stranger came up and took the empty 
seat at our table, just as I was chatting about 
a local official I'd seen earlier in the day. ‘The 
people with me glared at the stranger and 
whispered, “Better not say any names. Just 
say Mr. R., and we'll know who you mean.” 


Asked later if he was worried that scraps 
of the conversation might be reported, the 
party member made elaborate denials that 
there was anything to be afraid of. “It’s 
just that some people are ignorant,” he said, 
“and might go around repeating what they 
hear without really having understood. 
There's no point saying things in front of 
people you don’t know, they can get the 
sense all garbled.” 

But he was noticeably relieved when the 
stranger went off to ask a girl to dance. 

To Western eyes, the only sign of a Soviet 
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According to Western estimates, there are 
some 250,000 Soviet troops in East Germany. 
Driving through the countryside, you pass 
@ camp or a supply depot now and then, and 
the Red army guard at the gate stamps its 
nationality. At one point, the road ran on 
a little embankment so that you could see 
over a nearby enclosure. Under open sheds, 
there were long, neat rows of medium-sized 
field artillery. 

The East Berlin guide followed my gaze, 
as we whizzed by, and said, “Ah yes, an 
agricultural machine station.” I laughed. 
“Guns,” I said, “shooting machine station.” 
He shrugged, and said perhaps they were 
guns, the Russians were well equipped. 

LITTLE FRATERNIZING 

There seems to be almost no fraternizing. 
A uniformed Russian came in to drink at a 
state-owned roadside inn in Mecklenburg. 
The East German truck drivers made way for 
him silently. When he had gone, they 
mimicked the heavy-tongued pidgin Ger- 
man of the G. I. Ivan. One told a joke 
whose point was that Russian soldiers can 
drink more and stronger alcohol than any- 
one. 4 ; 

It was a shabby little inn, but the shelv 
behind the bar held scores of bottles, ap- 
parently a’ wide assortment. The waitress, 
a blowsy village girl, scowled a little when 
I asked for vodka. “Schnapps,” she said, 
“have some good German schnapps. Why 
should we carry vodka? Schnapps is our 
drink.” 





The Primary Issue of 1960 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, in my 
reading of the New Hampshire news- 
papers over the past weekend, I was im- 
pressed by an editorial entitled ‘“The 
Primary Issue of 1960,” which appeared 
in the Concord Daily Monitor, of Con- 
cord, N.H., on Wednesday, March 30. 

The fact that the Monitor is not a nar- 
rowly partisan paper makes especially 
significant this editorial which defends 
the fiscal policies of the present admin- 
istration. While I do not necessarily 
accept every statement which it con- 
tains, I believe it is a clear and well- 
reasoned statement which lays bare the 
naked issues of the coming political 
campaign. It merits the attention of 
the Congress and the people. 

I ask that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Prrwary Issvre or 1960 

The efforts of the administration to stop 
inflation aren’t based solely on innate con- 
servatism in fiscal policies. They are also 
@ recognition of economic pressures opera- 
tive in the world at large. 

If American price levels rise more the pres- 
ent advantage foreign goods have in the 
US. market will increase and foreign goods 
will become a fiood of imports. Exports will 
decline correspondingly. The balance of 
trade will go t the United States and 
our gold will be drained away. It has been 
flowing out for many months now. 
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If these results of too much American in- 
flation accelerate under continued wage in- 
creases not geared to an increase in per cap- 
ita production the country will have some 
choices to make if it is to prevent depres- 
sion. 

It could impose wage controls which no- 
body wants. It could increase tariffs, but 
that would only further reduce our own 
exports. It could impose restrictions on 
travel abroad by Americans or the taking 
of dollars from this country by individuals, 
It could bring home its defense forces. 

None of these possibilities is in the long- 
range national interest. 

The best answer is an end to wage in- 
creases other than those justified by in- 
creased per capita production; in short, an 
end to inflation. Even if this is achieved 
at once the competition for markets by other 
nations would continue to be serious. For- 
eign producers can already undersell the 
United States in steel, in heavy machinery, 
in textiles, and a thousand other things, 
even in our own market. 

Besides the unrealistic pressures of big 
labor unions for wage increases another con- 
tinuing inflationary pressure is the demand 
for more Federal aid to the aged, for school, 
and for other luxuries. . 

These are particularly dangerous pres- 
sures at this time because 1960 is an election 
year and the temptation of officeseekers 
and the parties they represent is to buy 
votes with such promises, which then have 
to be kept, if the election year Congress does 
vote such new spendings before adjourning. 

The brakes which can be put on infla- 
tion are equally repulsive to those seeking 
votes. Yet, the time for toying with infla- 
tion has already passed. 

Of the two major parties the Republicans 
are the more realistic in relation to the dan- 
gers of inflation. The Democrats are the 
more inclined to try to spend the country 
out of any situation—and drive it into eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Whether the American people will recog- 
nize this primary issue of 1960 we do not 
know. It is primary, because it can affect 
policy on almost all the other issues—our 
defense posture, our foreign relation, our 
economic world leadership, fiscal stability, 
employment, etc. 





Minimum Wage Legislation 
Thee OF REMARKS 





or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, John F. 
Milasich, secretary of the Lake County 
CIO has forwarded the following resolu- 
tion which was unanimously passed at 
their meeting on March 22, 1960. 


During these days of inflation and the 
almost monthly rise in the cost of living 
during the last 6 or 7 years, it is highly 
necessary that something be done to in- 
crease the minimum wage base during 
this session of Congress. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the present Federal minimum 
wage is inadequate to maintain a basic stand- 
ard of living for the average family in Indi- 
ana, 

Whereas the workers that are to be pro- 
tected by a minimum wage law is smaller 
today than it was in 1938, 
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Whereas it its an injustice to workers to 
have no protection over the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, 

Whereas it shows a grave weakness on the 
part of the national economy to allow work- 
ers to make less than the needs to maintain 
the necessities of life, 

Whereas the American economy is known 
throughout the world as allowing workers to 
look forward to a better standard of living, 

Whereas many through no fault of their 
own cannot look forward to bettering their 
standard of living, whereas the Kennedy- 
Morse-Roosevelt bill now before Congress 
could go far to aid these workers and fami- 
lies, 

Whereas in the State of {ndiana at least 
105,000 low-paid workers would receive wage 
increases estimated at $38 million dollars 
a@ year upon passage of this measure, 

Whereas the amount of money would fur- 
ther the growth of the State’s economy by 
increasing the purchasing power of workers, 

Whereas there is a moral, social, and eco- 
nomic need for this legislation: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Lake County Industrial 
Union Council, CIO go on record supporting 
the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill, increas- 
ing the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and 
extending the protection of the law to an 
additional 74%, million workers; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senators Homer CAPEHART and VANCE 
HarRTKE, and Congressman Ray MADDEN; be 
it further 

Resolved, That we call upon union mem- 
bers and interested citizens to write per- 
sonally to their Senators and Congressmen 
pointing out the need of this bill for the 
many workers involved. 

Lake County CIO, 

JOHN TRUCHAN, 
President. 

JOHN F. MILASICH, 
Secretary. 





The Farmer’s Side of the Case 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, there 
is much discussion of the farm problem 
and I am pleased to invite the Senate’s 
attention to an article entitled “The 
Farmer’s Side of the Case,” written by 
Mrs. Mary Conger of Iola, Kans., who is 
a farmer’s wife. The article appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post, issue of 
April 9. 

The public often gets a distorted pic- 
ture of the problems of agriculture from 
writers who have gotten their knowledge 
of the farm problem from reading books, 
and therefore, it is most wholesome to 
get a report from the farm. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 


ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcOrD, 


There being no objection; the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE FARMER’S SIDE OF THE CASE 
(By Mary Conger) 

My husband Carl and I firmly believe that 
our farm—a large, beautiful, family-type 
farm—makes a substantial contribution to 
the economy and health of our country. 
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Every day of the year the dairy herd on our 
Triple C Farms produces enough milk to 
feed 1,000 children their daily quart of milk. 

Our 720 acres of land are located in Allen 
County in southeastern Kansas, an area of 
diversified crops and livestock. Carl was 
born in this county, where he has a lifetime 
knowledge of the idiosyncrasies of weather 
and soil. To this understanding he has 


added a college degree in scientific agricul- - 


ture and a number of years of professional 
experience as a county agricultural agent and 
soil conservationist. 

Our herd of 200 registered Holsteins—100 
cows and 100 heifers—are considerably above 
average in production. We market grade A 
milk, for which we receive premium prices. 
Our farm’s gross income ranks in the upper 
3 percent of farms in the United States. 
Our farm is adequately capitalized and 
highly mechanized for large-volume produc- 
tion. 

Supposedly ours is a successful farm en- 
terprise—and it has been. We bought our 
farm in 1939, making the downpayment 
with money we had saved for years from 
Carl’s modest salary as a county agent. 
Since then much of our life, our thought, 
and our work has gone into building up our 
land and herd. The only trouble is that 
since 1952 our farm has made little, if any, 
profit in good years—and in bad years, such 
as 1955, we have lost as much as.$4,058. By 
the end of 1958—a bumper crop year—we 
had accumulated $7,000 in unpaid bills for 
operating expenses: Last year we just about 
broke even, so we had to borrow $3,500 at the 
bank to pay off the most pressing part of 
that $7,000. 

We now are caught in a merciless cost- 
price squeeze, and each year that economic 
turnbuckle tightens another notch. Back in 
1952 all political parties were in favor of 
100 percent of parity in purchasing power 
for the farmer; then there was no public 
hint of a national policy to drive down the 
prices of food. Then we were getting 11 cents 
a quart for our milk. Now we are getting 
8.1 cents. 7 

When that first slash in farm prices came 
6 years ago, we doubled our milking herd in 
an effort to increase gross income so that, in 
turn, we could meet our fixed charges—such 
as interest and taxes—and the rising cost of 
things we must buy. We built a new labor- 
saving milking parlor—a sort of assembly- 
line milking system—equipped with a pipe- 
line milker and a bulk refrigeration tank. 
No expensive labor is wasted carrying 
milk buckets on our farm. But then came 
years when our crops were cut by drought, 
hail, and wet weather, and we fell behind on 
the feed bill for the cattle. In good years we 
struggled to catch up. We tripled the milk- 
ing herd. Milk prices declined further. 
Costs went on up. We were on a treadmill, 
always running faster just to keep in the 
same place. 

While we were struggling to meet our ex- 
penses, we constantly were reassured by 
some of our spokesmen for agriculture that 
“efficient, commercial farmers” were doing 
just. fine. Statistics showed the average per 
capita farm income to be just half of that for 
nonfarmers, but these figures didn’t tell the 
true story, the spokesmen said, because they 
included 2 million small, inefficient subsist- 
ence farmers who produced only a minute 
part of the Nation’s food supply. Also, so 
many people were leaving the farms that the 
income of agriculture, even though shrink- 
ing, was being divided among fewer and 
fewer farmers. And there were always suc- 
cess stories at the top. These were the 
farmers who most often were sought out 
for interviews and publicity, 

So it appeared that there was nothing the 
matter with anyone but us. Still our neigh- 
bors kept complaining, asying such things as 
“If I count a fair return on my investment, 
I’m throwing in my labor free of charge.” 
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And at a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Kansas Dairy Association in 
Topeka, I stepped into a group of prominent 
farmers just as George Schumann, of Hia- 
watha, Kans., was saving, “The thing that 
has me worried is how we're going to stay out 
there on the farm with no profit.” 

T. Hobart McVay, of Nickerson, a nation- 
ally known Holstein breeder and president 
of the Kansas Dairy Association, added, “It 
just won’t figure. I’ve been farming all my 
life, and I know it can’t be done with the 
present cost-price situation.” He shook his 
head. “I’m sure I don’t know the answer.” 

This discussion reflects the farmer's feeling 
of futility. At all meetings of farm organi- 
zations I have attended recently there is an 
undercurrent of despair—and there is a 
belief that the general public, seeing news 
stories about the surpluses and the farm 
subsidies, is not aware of the true farm sit- 
uation at all. 

It was after this meeting that I began to 
wonder just what was happening to our 
kind of farmer—to the operator of the mod- 
ern, bigger-than-average commercial farm. 
I sympathize with the too small, marginal, or 
subsistence farmers, but after all, the prob- 
lem of fitting them into the industrial age, 
so that they contribute more to the econ- 
omy and also can improve their own lot, is 
primarily a sociological challenge. But what 
is the size of the remaining problem after 
this particular portion has been set off to 
itself? 

For some answers I turned to the records 
of members of our State’s farm management 
association, made available to me by Kansas 
State University. The facts I found there 
proved I had not just been mumibling to my- 


self as I scrubbed the dairy barn walls—and 


I do scrub them. 


The farmers in this association are above 
average in their area by almost any yard- 
stick. They own larger farms, have more 
livestock, keep accurate records under su- 
pervision of an association Management spe- 
cialist, and utilize the technical advice the 
State agricultural college has to offer. 

What did I find? 


Let me explain that the management asso- 
ciation figures farm returns this way: First, 
operating expenses are deducted from gross 
receipts of the farm. From this profit is 
deducted a fair investment return of 6 per- 
cent on net working capital and 4 percent 
on net fixed capital. Then the value of any 
unpaid family labor—such as mine—is sub- 
tracted. What is left—if anything—is the 
farm operator’s wages, his return for his own 
labor and management of his farm enter- 
prise. , 

In our-own southeastern Kansas, associa- 
tion farms had averaged only $805 per year in 
labor-and-management income during the 
past 6 years. Or put another way, the aver- 
age farm earned a total of only $4,834 in 
wages for its operator for the whole 6 years. 
In fact, the farmers had received even less 
pay than their hired men—and hired farm 
labor is at the absolute bottom of the indus- 
trial wage scale. 


However, our particular part of the State 
has poorer soil than many other areas. Sol 
looked at the records for the State’ as a 
whole. I found that the 1958 returns for 
association farms had been the best in 11 
years, owing to bumper crop weather that 
coincided with a peak in the price cycle of 
cattle and hogs, And that year the labor- 
and-management earnings per farmer in the 
association were $4,120—nothing more than 
any skilled laborer earns. 

But 1958 was the only year in 11 which 
Kansas association members drew such fancy 
wages. In 1955, the poorest year, the net 
labor loss per farm for all association men 
bers in the State was $938. Everybody 
worked all year, received no pay, and went 
into debt besides. From these figures it was 
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easy to see that many other good farmers 
were in the same boat as the Congers. 


croscopic as 

which farmers have suffered in the last dec- 
ade. And I mean the commercial farmer, 
such as those in our association—the man 
who runs an agricultural enterprise with a 
capital investment of $54,800 per worker, 
about three times as large as the average 
industriai investment per worker. 

The usual farm-income figures, low as they 
are, don’t accurately reflect the situation be- 
cause they are computed as net income 
above production expenses and include the 
financial returns from investments in land 
and equipment that the farm family may 
have accumulated over a lifetime of frugal- 
ity—or may even represent the saving of 
several generations. The net income per 
farm also includes the labor of the entire 
family in producing such income. To this 
is added the value of whatever food the 
family may have raised for its own use, the 
rental value of the farm home—often an old 
farmhouse that is far from being modern by 
urban standards of today. On top of this 
is put any off-the-farm income that some 
member of the family may have earned. All 
this is lumped into a thing called the real 
income of the farm family, a figure that is 
used to disguise the disgraceful disparity of 
the actual wages earned by farmers for pro- 
ducing the Nation’s food. 

The farm-income figures also include any 
Government subsidies the farmer may have 
received. I am quite aware that many city 
people believe that farmers are getting richly 
paid by the Government for not growing 
crops, or in artificially supported prices for 
their farm products. I’m not going to argue 
that price supports don’t cost the Govern- 
ment a lot of money or that Government stor- 
age of surplus crops is not expensive—but I 
do know these things aren’t making farmers 
prosperous. For the record, such Govern- 
ment programs have little effect on the in- 
come of our Triple O Farms. We have no 
land in the soil bank; we need it for our 
cows. Our milk price is not subsidized. 
During the war years, when wheat was greatly 


has been cut to 61 acres. Wheat produced 
on that land is eligible for a Government 
loan—last year it ran $1.98 per bushel. In 
any case, income from wheat amounts to less 
than 9 percent of our gross receipts; our 
major enterprise is dairying. 

We also received soil conservation pay- 
ments last year amounting to $282.30 for the 
establishment of soil-saving crops, in this 
case a t pasture. Part of the pay- 


ment, $143, went directly to a dealer in pay- 
ment for the necessary fertilizer, and the 
balance, $139.30, came to us to help pay for 
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meat, milk, eggs, and bread cost housewives 
around $24,300. 

We farmers don’t want sympathy, but we 
would like better understanding of what we 
are up against. We don’t like to be accused 
of being greedy or of being tax-eating para- 
sites. We don’t like to have our real in- 
come misrepresented for political purposes. 
We know that an urban worker may also 
have income from investments, may enjoy 
certain fringe benefits, may live in his own 
home without paying rent, may raise food 
in his garden, and members of his family 
may have other jobs—all without being con- 
sidered part of his wages. And then, if he 
is a steelworker, he also gets gross hourly 
earnings that are 85 percent higher than 
they were in 1950. 

On the battleground of inflation farmers 
have been hit hard on all sides. The tractor 
we bought in 1950 for $2,200 must now be 
replaced at $3,800, but the milk that brings 
in our income has dropped 27 percent in 
price. Thus we are helping to pay the bill 
for the wage-price spiral on one front and 
are absorbing a part of the consumer’s gro- 
cery bill on the other. 

Now I know that groceries seem higher to 
the housewife, but that’s because the house- 
wife doesn’t Just buy flour and beans and 
potatoes these days; she buys more semi- 
processed foods, such as cake mixes and 
packaged frozen vegetables that are ready for 
the pot or oven. The manufacturer is doing 
more of the housewife’s kitchen work for 
her, and he’s charging her for that extra 
service. Also people are eating more of the 
expensive foods—more fresh fruits, more 
meats (and more expensive cuts) than ever 
before. The truth is that food was never 
cheaper. People in the United States buy 
their food with the fewest hours of labor 
ever required in the history of mankind. 
Month after month the financial pages re- 
port increases in the cost of housing, medi- 
cal expenses, transportation, and all the 
goods and services—except food. Food prices 
hold steady or go lower. 

It is impossible to figure exactly how much 
the Nation’s farmers have sacrified to infla- 
tion. For example, I wonder what Triple C 
Farms milk would cost the consumer if it 
had increased in the same proportion as 
other living costs—40 cents a quart? Fifty 
cents? I do know that some economists 
have estimated that farmers have been 
shortchanged about $70 billion which they 
would have earned had their products risen 
in price at the same rate as other commodi- 
ties. There is evidence that the farm family 
has been absorbing about 25 percent of the 
Nation's grocery bill. 

Perhaps it is just our hard luck, and the 
hard luck of millions of other farmers, to be 
in this business during a time of inflation, 
and also in a time when a great technological 
revolution is sweeping many of those farm- 
ers from the land. There are some people 
who believe the solution is obvious. They 
say, “If the nincompoops can’t make a go of 
farming, why don’t they get a job in town 
like everybody else?” And thousands of 
farm families are solving their individual 
problem in just that way. They are leaving 
the land. 

Carl and I don’t see it that way. We can’t. 
We've invested too much of our lives in this 
land of ours. Rather than let go, we've been 
trying to grow. Five years ago, when we 
needed additiona) space for our expanding 
herd, we bought a neighboring 80-acre farm. 
It had been the subsistence home of an old 
couple and came on the market when the 
husband, a carpenter and painter, passed 
away. The only crop on the wornout land 
Was some drought-stunted sorghum. 

Carl promptly applied a complete soll- 
conservation plan to our new land. He bull- 
dozed out old hedges and brush, built ter- 
races, and dug ponds. He spread lime and 
fertilizer, He plowed up the weedy pastures 
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and seeded them to brome grass and alfalfa, 
Within 6 months that old farm was under a 
luxuriant cover of soil-building grasses and 
legumes. 

Statistics recorded one less farm and 
farmer, but farm production didn’t decline, 
It increased. An inefficient unit had been 
absorbed into a larger, more efficient one, 
And so, while people have been leaving 
agriculture at the rate of 1 million a year 
for the last 16 years, an exodus that is amaz- 
ing by any standards, the productive capacity 
of our farms has been expanding rapidly. 

But there is a tragic catch to this process. 
While we were expanding our dairy herd, im- 
proving the output per cow and building 
up our pastures, so were all our neighbors. 
Our concerted efforts flooded the local mar- 
ket with a record flow of milk last fall, and 
the price of milk slipped lower and lower. 
Collectively we destroy ourselves by indi- 
vidual actions we are forced to follow. 

Carl and I will have to stay on our farm 
and ride out the storm. All our resources— 
education, experience, finances—have been 
committed to farming. We have had a busy, 
happy life on our farm, Our children grew 
up here and helped with the farmwork and 
were 4-H members. 

Still with us is our daughter, Carleen, a 
16-year-old. But gone from home are our 
two sons, as soon as they came of age, we 
encouraged them not to stay on the farm 
but to leave and make their start in the 
business world without losing time. This 
they have done. Our son Gordon, 25, is with 
a construction firm in Kansas City, and 
David, 21, is a distributor for a bread com- 
pany. Practically all their classmates have 
left the country. Very few of the once 
hopeful veterans who took on-the-farm 
training after the war now remain in agri- 
culture. They have been forced to find other 
ways of making a living after losing 10 youth- 
ful years in a lost cause. As in so many 
rural areas, our neighborhood rapidly is be- 
coming a place of old and middle-aged 
people. 

In any case, making a change is not easy. 
A neighbor of ours, Maurice Wray, 44 years 
old and farming 210 acres, says, “What would 
I do in the city? I’d just be unskilled la- 
bor.” Yet as a farmer he utilizes a whole 
range of highly developed mechanical and 
scientific skills—in addition to duties of 
management and the responsibility of han- 
dling his investment in a high-risk enter- 
prise. 

As I write this I think back to a winter 
evening—everyone else in the family has 
gone to a meeting. I retire early to my 
favorite cold-weather pastime, reading in 
bed wth the heat pad turned on. My book 
is about the difficulties of flight into outer 
space, but I don’t get farther than the first 
asteroid when there is a crunching of snow 
outside my window—a sound that may be 
made by a cow walking close to the house. 

I get up and turn on the yard light. It’s 
a cow, all right—the whole herd is out, all 
over the yard and scattering down the road. 
It’s up to me and to old Queen, our dog, to 
round them up. 

This calls for long underwear, jeans, over- 
shoes, winter wraps. Outside, the crisp air 
is exhilarating as I set out with Queen trot- 
ting along beside me. The stars glittering 
coldly on the snow reflect enough light to 
pick out black-and-white cows wandering 
everywhere. Queen enters the game enthu- 
siastically, barking around the pond, beyond 
the shelter belt, behind the granary. Round- 
ing up the first few dozen cows is great 
sport, but finding and chasing all the strag- 
glers begins to be hard work. Even Queen 
loses her enthusiasm. 

My overshoes are beginning to feel heavy 
as I plod patiently on. There is time for 
thinking, and my mind is in a resentful tur- 
moil over the latest city newspaper editorial 
which denounced the pampered farmers and 
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righteously demanded that agriculture re- 
turn to a free economy where prices are de- 
termined only by supply and demand. 
‘Farmers should stand on their own feet and 
compete on an efficiency basis, the same as 
other industries. 

Indeed, I think, why shouldn’t farmers 
adopt the methods of other economic 
groups? Perhaps we should start with a 
274, percent soil-depletion allowance for in- 
come tax purposes, the same as the depletion 
allowance granted the oil industry. How- 
ever, I must admit that income tax relief 
would be a hollow mockery to the millions 
of farmers who aren’t making enough in- 
come to pay taxes. 

How about enabling legislation that would 
extend to farmers the same rights of collec- 
tive bargaining, without antitrust penalties, 
such as labor enjoys? Or, if we can’t have 
monopoly, how about a fairly well developed 
oligopoly—a combination that might act to 
curtail production and maintain prices? 
This might even up the odds, as it is oligop- 
oly with which farmers must bargain. 

And then there’s the strike weapon. How 
about a 116-day farm strike? Farmers make 
up 12 percent of the population and receive 
only 5 percent of the total gross national 
product, so a booming economy shouldn’t 
suffer much from this little loss. In fact, 
the Nation could survive on all those sur- 
pluses we're always complaining about. Of 
course, a diet of bread and cornmeal mush 
might get tiresome—without even cheese or 
meat to make sandwiches after the first week. 
But look what we'd save on storage costs. 

Of course, if farmers struck for a few 
months, about 40 percent of the Nation’s 
labor force would have to be laid off—all 
those engaged in processing and marketing 
food and those who sell services and supplies 
to agriculture. Things might get slightly 
dull, too, for the steel, petroleum and trans- 
portation industries with one of their major 
customers out of business. 

On the other hand, the wall-to-walll carpet 
industry and the central-heating and air- 
conditioning companies would scarcely feel 
the pinch at all—except indirectly—since 
they do only a trickle of farm business any- 
way. 

If we get really hungry, we could appeal for 

foreign aid, or reverse lend-lease. Maybe 
some of our friends of the free and twilight 
world would send CARE packages. Even 
powdered milk would improve all this mush. 
But what would other nations have to spare? 
We could import plenty of wheat, which we 
already have—indeed we would be having it 
three times a day. Or there’s coffee, al- 
though most people soon would be in a mood 
to drink something stronger. But meat, 
milk, eggs—the high-protein foods; the 
sinews of muscle, health and the very essence 
of the life cell itself—protein is a very scarce 
world commodity. We could import only the 
merest fraction of the amount needed to re- 
lieve our distress. There is no other land 
on the face of this earth or several other 
planets that can pour forth the wealth of 
food produced by our own midwestern farm 
States. 

It’s hard to imagine just what phrases the 
financial page would use to describe a farm 
Strike after months of referring to steel as 
the most basic industry. Comfortably 
overfed as we now are, it’s easy to forget 
that for countless eons of time mankind 
devoted his entire time and energy to the 
acquisition of just enough food for survival. 
Only recently has man been able to produce 
enough surplus food to enable him to de- 
velop his intellect and finally think of such 
things as steel. 

But now the cows are relatively docile 
after their first wild ecstasy of running free. 
I round up the stragglers alone. Queen is 
tired and just politely refuses to help. The 


sharp air feels like pure oxygen, and my head 
spins. 
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How about the immutable old law of sup- 
ply and demand? Has anyone ever con- 
sidered whether or not the Nation would 
like to have its food supply reduced to the 
precarious scarcity that would be necessary 
to raise prices to a fair level in the market- 
place? If the country wants a comfortable 
margin of food over and above our immediate 
daily needs, who should pay for this insur- 
ance? Should farmers be expected to carry 
the entire premium in the form of depressed 
prices? 

While a farmer does not want to become 
a ward of the Government, there are some 
suggested remedies that give him the un- 
comfortable. suspicion that he is being told, 
“This operation is going to be painful, and 
you may not survive. But it surely will cure 
what ails you.” 

Just exactly how “free” is the free econ- 
omy to which agriculture is supposed to 
be returned? In a period of recession which 
is supposed to bring about adjustments, 
people refuse to buy, yet prices do not drop; 
there is unemployment, yet wages do not 
decline. Other parts of our economy seem 
to have developed some gimmicks that rather 
effectively prevent a “free” economy from 
adjusting itself at their expense. 

Agriculture already is one of the most com- 
petitive of all enterprises. All different foods 
compete for the limited space in the human 
stomach. Geographical areas are pitted 
against one another for a share of the mar- 
ket. Efficiency of production is a relentless 
pressure within the industry, ruthlessly 
grinding the less fortunate into the necessity 
of accepting failure. And then the indus- 
try as a whole competes against all other 
economic groups for a fair share of the Na- 
tion’s income. 

Perhaps we should return the rest of the 
economy to the competitive status of agri- 
culture. 

The last cow walks into the lot at her own 
deliberate, dignified rate. I shut the gate. 
Back in the warm house, I am tired. The 
intoxicating spell of the night air fades, and 
fantasy is dispelled by glaring light. I return 
to the practical. 

When the Nation’s farmers totaled their 
records for 1959, they found that their in- 
come had declined 15 percent from the year 
before. All predictions now are for a fur- 
ther downhill slide in 1960. Not a single 
economist forecasts any significant improve- 
ment in the farm-income situation in the 
years ahead. There is every evidence that 
the farmer has the technical ability to ex- 

.pand production even faster than the popu- 
lation increases for quite a few years to 
come. The farm surpluses will be with us 
for a long time. 

And there is no sound, unified program 
to meet this situation. The voice of the 
farmer is weak and faltering because the 
several national farm organizations which 
are supposed to speak for him are dead- 
locked in uncompromising disagreement on 
possible solutions. They have taken fixed 
positions and continue to defend them, come 
what may, while the situation steadily 
worsens. 


How then, if we are losing money, do 
we—Carl and Mary Conger—manage to hang 
on? We have done it, thus far, by the 
very inflationary force which threatens to 
destroy us. Inflation operates in strange 
ways, and while it has put our income in a 
cost-price squeeze, it has caused a rise in 
land values. Also, the desperate need to 
grow larger, for efficiency’s sake, has caused 
farmers themselves to bid up the price of 
land. Thus our farm, like most others, is 
worth more each year—on paper—and we 
borrow against that increased value to meet 
our losses. We know this is a dangerous 
process, one that is underway in much of 
agriculture, one that could engulf us all 
unless the decline in farm income can be 
halted, 
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Meanwhile we tighten our belts. We put 
off reshingling the roof yet another year, 
And we don’t really. need a new refrigera- 
tor—the old one has run for 17 years with- 
out stopping. We hang on, knowing that 
for farmers everywhere there will be more 
debts, a gradual loss of their equity in their 
land and a widespread fear that someday, 
unless something is done, the scales will tip 
too far, and family farms such as ours will 
be a thing of the past. 





U.S. Prestige in Latin America 
Revived 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in many 
statements to the House I have stressed 
the vital importance of meeting forth- 
rightly but firmly the issues raised by the 
persistent demands of Panama for .the 
exercise of sovereign control over the 
Canal Zone including the formal display 
of the Panama flag. 

The passage on February 2 of the Sel- 
den resolution, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 459, by an overwhelming vote, 381 
to 12, and the unanimous approval, Feb- 
ruary 9, of the Gross amendment to the 
Department of Commerce appropriation 
bill clearly reflects the disinclination of 
the people of the United States to ap- 
prove the display of any flag over the 
aoe Zone except that of the United 

es, 


Thus, I have read with keen interest in 
the Saturday Evening Post of April 2, 
1960, an editorial commenting on the 
recent visit of the President in Latin 
America, which emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the flag issue to continued U.S. 
control of the Canal Zone and Panama 
Canal. 

The editorial follows: 


Ixe Has Revyitvep Our FaDpING PRESTIGE IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


In the nick of time President Eisenhower 
came to the rescue of the State Department, 
whose efforts to avoid acts or statements 
which stir up anti-U.S. demonstrations in 
Latin America had verged on the ridiculous. 
Although the President left a few loose ends 
dangling in his pronunciamento, it is now 
de rigueur to frown on Communist efforts 
to subvert countries in this hemisphere. 

In our anxiety to avoid demonstrations 
and other troubles, we have made some 
egregious bobbles. Latin America can hard- 
ly have been favorably impressed by the 
action of the State Department in linking 
the impending execution of a rapist and 
kidnaper to possible riots in Uruguay, a 
Red hotspot in South America. The sug- 
gestion that the administration of justice 
in an American community is subject to 
veto by Communist mobs, whose members 
riot against the execution of one convicted 
criminal but accept the murder of millions 
by Red despots for no crime at all, doesn’t 
improve the American image anywhere. 

As to Cuba, our premature recognition of 
Castro has been followed by much wring- 
ing of the hands and doeful speculation as 
to whether Castro is a Communist or has a 
Communist brother or is. surrounded by 
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Communists, when the easily demonstrable 
truth is that his regime is behaving as Com- 
munist regimes usually behave. The op- 
position is throttled; even former com- 
_panions in arms are thrust into dungeons 
without trial. Constant harangues against 
foreign aggressors and local “traitors” fill 
the air. Property, including that of Ameri- 
cans, is confiscated; and to rub it in, Castro 
consummates a deal with the Soviet’s trader 
Mikoyan by which the U.S.S.R. buys Cuban 
sugar at the world price and at almost half 
the price paid by the imperialist United 
States. What other arrangements the Soviet 
troublemaker may have made with Castro 
is not known. 

A key objective in the Communist plan 
to move in on Latin America—or rather to 
consolidate the gains already made—is the 
Panama Canal. Agitators have demanded 
that the Panamanian flag be flown beside 
the U.S. flag in the Canal Zone, and official 
US. opinion, including that of President 
Eisenhower, appears to be that this sharing 
of flagpoles would do no harm. The Presi- 
dent explained that, inasmuch as Panama 
appeared to have “titular sovereignty” over 
the zone, it was unrealistic to become too 
excited about demands to fly the Panama 
flag along with ours. “Titular sovereignty” 
is a phrase used by President Taft many 
years ago, with the explanation that it 
didn’t alter the facts and might quiet the 
local politicos. The phrase hardly disposes 
of the fact that, under the treaty with 
Panama, this country enjoys all the rights 
of sovereignty, “to the entire exclusion of 
the exercise by the Republic of Panama of 
any such sovereign rights, power and au- 
thority.” 

The flag may be “just a symbol” to us, 
but we can be sure that to the Panamani- 
ans who are making this demand, the flag 
is a symbol of sovereign power. To them, 
and to all Latin America, the equal presence 
of Panama’s flag in the Canal Zone would 
mean the first step toward the relinquish- 
ment of our position there. The Pana- 
manian press is generally in agreement with 
an editorial in La Nacion, owned by the 
Vice President of Panama, in which the 
paper declared that last year’s attack by 
students on the American zone will be fol- 
lowed by other episodes “until all the 
Yankees are driven out of the Canal Zone 
and the Canal is nationalized.” 

There is no sentiment in this country for 
depriving any Latin American nation of its 
rights. Propaganda to the contrary rests 
on policies long repudiated by the United 
States. But we, too, have rights in Latin 
America established by treaty or by contract 
among individuals, which we are bound to 
protect, not only in our own interest but in 
the interest of stability in this hemisphere. 
Our friends in Latin America, many of 
whom are under Communist-inspired siege, 
look to us for the word that our security 
and theirs is not to be frittered’' away. The 
President’s assurance on this point ought 
to clear the air. 





South Transforms Historic Filibuster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
; Monday, April 4, 1960 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
‘an able article written by the well known 
columnist Ray Tucker and appearing in 
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the large list of newspapers he con- 
tributes to. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 


THE NaTIONAL WHIRLIGIG—SoUTH TRANS- 
FORMS HIisToRIc FILIBUSTER 
(By Ray Tucker) 

WASHINGTON.—A scrappy band of 18 
southern Senators has transformed an an- 
cient stratagem—the filibuster—into a poli- 
tical and legislative weapon as modern and 
irresistible as an atom bomb. 

As they have organized and utilized it, the 
blockade and forced retreat of a-hostile bloc 
and an unpalatable bill—to them—amounts 
to an entirely new technique, even though 
it was first used in 1941 against financial 
measures sponsored by Henry Clary, born in 
Virginia and bred in Kentucky. 

Its long-range effect on legislation before 
Congress and the State legislatures in in- 
claculable, depending on the rules of pro- 
cedure in the various legislative bodies 
throughout the country. It means that a 
small and determined minority can negate 
or partially frustrate the will of the majority. 


MERE AMATEURISH AFFAIRS 


In answer to criticism that they have 
undermined the purpose and principle of 
the democratic process, the anti-civil-rights 
strategists reply that the Founding Fathers 
and their illustrious successors “planned it 
that way.” 

Fearing mob rule—Washington, Jefferson, 
and Franklin had the bloody French revolu- 
tion of 1789 in mind—they provided that 
the House should be chosen by popular vote, 
but that the Senate should be filled by the 
State legislatures. The upper chamber was 
designed deliberately to act as a check on a 
possily unruly House. 

The Constitution empowered each Cham- 
ber to make its own rules. With the idea of 
the Senate acting as a safety valve and safe- 
guard in mind, the House adopted rules for 
unlimited debate, while the Senate permitted 
a talkathon that became known as a fili- 
buster. 

It remained for today’s southerners to de- 
monstrate that yesterday’s filibusters, even 
when they were successful, were mere ama- 
teurish affairs. 

Their strategy can operate in two direc- 
tions, however. They have taught north- 
ern liberals how to block, defeat, or amend 
obnoxious measures, even when they are in 
a minority. The same lesson has been im- 
pressed on Democratic and Republican con- 
servatives. 

In resentment against Senate obstruction- 
ism—the defeat of the Supreme Court pack- 
ing proposal is an excellent example—Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt persuaded loyal House 
leaders to liberalize that body’s rules govern- 
ing committee procedure and authority. 

They provided that a majority of the Mem- 
bers—219 today—could force a bill from a 
committee pigeonhole for debate and a vote 
on the floor. Consisting of veteran legisla- 
tors, the major committees are generally 
more conservative than the full member- 
ship. It is not too difficult to obtain 219 
signatures for a discharge petition for a 
popular and vote-getting proposal, such as 
the Forand medical insurance bill. 


OFFENDED RAYBURN 


An ultraconservative Virginian on civil 
rights, social and economic schemes, Rules 
Chairman Howarp W. SmirH has offended 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN on several occasions. 
The elderly and astute “Jupce” SmirH has 
held up bills favored by the Democratic 
leadership, particularly civil rights. 

As a result, there is talk of packing or 
enlarging the Rules Committee to outflank 
Representative SmirH and to make it more 
responsive to the will of the House. This 
action would remove another check, as has 
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the discharge petition method, on legisla- 
tion of an extreme character, whether ultra- 
radical or downright reactionary. 

Should that happen, the Senate’s un- 
limited debate procedure, which furnishes 
the field for filibustering, would be the only 
safeguard against highsounding but ill-ad- 
vised and dangerous legislation. 

Recent political history proves that the 
American electorate is extremely mercurial 
and inclined to lean toward the left. In 1936, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt carried all but 
Maine and Vermont on a welfare state plat- 
form. Twenty years later, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower won by a tremendous majority. Two 
years later, in 1958, they massacred Repub- 
lican congressional candidates. 

Thus, without regard to the merits of the 
cause for today’s delaying operation, and in 
view of the Supreme Court’s present trend, 
the filibuster still stands as a historic and 
honorable institution. 





Divide and Conquer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tional chairman of the Democratic Party, 
Paul Butler, is at it again. He seems to 
be determined to alienate the only con- 
stant section of support for the Demo- 
cratic Party dedicated to the true Jeffer- 
sonian principles of the party, the South. 
The party of our fathers has indeed 
fallen into alien hands. 

The following editorial from the pen 
of Mr. J. W. West, publisher of the 
Leader-Call, an outstanding newspaper 
published at Laurel, Miss., we think, ex- 
presses the sentiment of a proud southern 
people. The editorial follows: 

{From the Leader-Call, Laurel, Miss., Mar. 
29, 1960} 


DIVIDE AND CONQUER 


Paul M. Butler, national chairman of the 
Democratic Party, has come up with a new 
tactic aimed at destroying the effectiveness 
of southern Democrats. 

This new tactic is to divide and conquer. 

Butler, attending the 14 State midwestern 
Democratic conference, is urging southern 
Democrats to send rival delegations into the 
national convention to challenge all south- 
ern delegates who will not back the party 
ticket. 

The midwestern conference hopes to ram 
through the national convention a proposed 
civil rights plank which includes voting, edu- 
cation, housing, and service at lunchrooms. 

The general attitude of southern Demo- 
crats was summed up by Allen Shivers, Gov- 
ernor of Texas, who said: 

“In the dignity of our history and the 
majesty of our manhood we say to the na- 
tional party: ‘We must see the black and 
white of the platform and the color of the 
eyes of the nominees. We offer no blind, de- 
basing, humiliating pledge in advance, to 
accept without murmur whatever may be 
handed in grudging charity after we have 
stupidly surrendered in advance and cra- 
venly thrown ourselves at your mercy.’ No, 
the Democratic Party of Texas, I hope, is to 
be dealt with in 1952 before, during, and if 
necessary, after the national convention in 
July. I scorn the suggestion that ‘loyalty’ 
demands an abject, contemptible, uncondi- 
tional surrender in advance to the whims 
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or dictates of any absentee overlords of 
national party. 

“The self-governing and_ self-respecting 
Democratic Party of Texas, which nurtured 
the still, small light of the party of Jefferson 
and Jackson for 50 years during which it was 
extinguished in darkness in the North and 
East, does not slink or cower, hat in hand, to 
anybody’s back door to make a blind trade of 
our heritage for a small handout.” 

Butler is trying every way in the world to 
discredit the States’ Rights Democrats. An- 
other tactic was to invite the Democratic 
Governors to a meeting to see what he could 
work out. 

Those Governors who are familiar with his 
strategy look at anything he does with an 
anxious eye. Some may even go so far as to 
stay away from the meeting since they know 
in advance exactly what Butler proposes to 
do. 

Southerners intend to fight for their 
rights. 

Mississippians, in particular, do not ex- 
pect to be subservient to absentee overlords. 





The Nezperce Railroad in Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, at a 
time when many of our railroads are 
losing revenue and struggling for exist- 
ence against severe competition, I am 
happy to invite attention to an Idaho 
line which is operating on the profit side 
of the ledger. 

This is the 15-mile Nezperce Railroad, 
located on Idaho’s famous northern 
Camas Prairie. While the line may not 
compare in size with its more exten- 
sive and better known brothers, it makes 
up in quality and unique operation for 
any such lack. 


The success of the Nezperce Railroad 
is due to its enterprising owner, Mr. 
Joe Lux, a well-known northern Idaho 
citizen. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article from the magazine News Front 
of March 1960 describing operations of 
this unusual and remarkable railroad. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Jor Is WORKING ON THE RAILROAD—PRESIDENT 
or 15-MriLte Nezperce Line Sers PrRorir 
PATTERN FOR AILING RAILS 


The president (and principal stockholder) 
of the U.S. railroad expects his line to make 
a bigger profit this year than last—and has 
no featherbedding problems. 

He is Joe Lux, successful Idaho farmer, who 
bought the single track, 15-mile .Nezperce 
Railroad for $25,000 in 1944, at the very mo- 
ment a salvage crew was standing by to pull 
up the rails for sale as scrap. 

The 22 wooden bridges on the right-of-way 
were old and unsafe, and the only loco- 
motive was a wheezing steam veteran which 
the Northern Pacific has since acquired for 
museum display. Says Joe: 

“That first spring we had 13 derailments 
on one trip from Nezperce to Craigmont (the 
terminals) .” 
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_“It took us 3 or 4 days to make a round 
trip. There were practically to ties on the 
roadbed, and no tie plates. Unless the 
weather was dry or'the ground frozen, mud 
piled onto the pistons of the locomotive. 

“People came out from the big cities to 
learn about railroading because we had so 
many problems.” 

One of the most spectacular feats, he re- 
calls, was the replacement of a derailed loco- 
motive (the coal-burning relic had been re- 
tired in favor of an oil-burner) without the 
help of a crane. He states: 

“The four of us did it in a day.” 

The “four of us,” incidentally, were the 
line’s entire operating staff: Lux, president; 
Lloyd Stevens, superintendent; Marvin 
O’Dell, engineer; and Sheldon Cash, brake- 
man. 

Each can—and does—turn his hand to 
whatever railroading problem comes up, and 
that is why, Lux boasts, featherbedding is 
not one of his management worries. 

Since Joe bought the line, all 22 of the 
wooden bridges have been replaced by steel 
culverts (he himself) bulldozed most of the 
old ones out of the way). Faulty rails have 
been straighten or replaced, and 30,000 cubic 
yards of ballast and 43,000 ties have been 
placed in the roadbed. 

Today, the line’s two diesels (the oil- 
burning steamer has been retired, too), haul 
some 1,000 carloads a year between Nezperce 
and Craigmont, where it connects with the 
Camas Prairie line, jointly owned by the 
Union and the Northern Pacific. 

Last year, operations went into the black, 
and Joe began paying himself a salary. He is 
reluctant to reveal exact figures. 

The line taps rich farming country (wheat 
yield is as high as 60 bushels per acre), and 
hauls farm products outbound and fuel and 
fertilizer back. 

Joe Lux’ revivified railroad has also stimu- 
lated local industry. The area’s first lumber 
mill has begun operations. 

He calls it the “home-owned line;’’ local 
wits add “home-made.” 





The “Right To Demonstrate” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a very timely editorial 
by Mr. David Lawrence, which will ap- 
pear in the U.S. News & World Report in 
the April 11 issue. 

There has been much discussion in 
recent weeks concerning the so-called 
“sit ins” in various cities in the South, 
and the legal and moral propriety of 
such “demonstration,” and I believe Mr. 
Lawrence has gone far in his editorial 
to clarify the ‘rights” involved. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue “RIGHT TO DEMONSTRATE” 
(By David Lawrence) 
The difference between a “mobocracy” and 





a “democracy” is that in one there is no rule’ 


of law, while in the other there is respect 
for law and order—a willingness to submit 
to the wishes of the majority of the people 
as expressed in a system of representative 
government, 

To determine what form of government 
shall prevail is the sovereign right of a com- 
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munity. Where self-government is denied, 
the right of revolt is recognized as the 
inalienable privilege of the people. 

These are principles that we in America 
have espoused ever since the days when we 
rebelled against the tyranny of a king and 
established our own republic. 

The whole world has accepted the doctrine 
of self-government and self-determination 
as a basic principle of human conduct, and, 
when we see it violated as it was in Hungary 
in 1956 and in Tibet in 1959, freemen every- 
where express their disapproval and horror. 
By doing so, we hope to encourage the down- 
trodden and the oppressed, though we may 
not feel an obligation to render them as- 
sistance by military force. 

For a long time, international law has 
recognized the right of an outside govern- 
ment to demand respect for the lives and 
property of its citizens and, if necessary, to 
take forceful measures by military inter- 
vention to protect its own citizens. 

To what extent, however, may nations ex- 
press themselves on what appear to be purely 
internal matters? The United Nations has 
been debating lately, through the Security 
Council, the tragic situation in South Africa. 
The Government of the Union of South 
Africa objects to such a,discussion on the 
ground that the recent riots are purely an 
internal matter relating. to the preservation 
of law and order against mobs. 

Our own Government has taken the posi- 
tion that, where a controversy exists as to 
whether an external or internal situation is 
involved, there should be full debate on that 
very point. Great Britain, France, and Italy, 
while expressing regret over the develop- 
ments in South Africa, appear to regard 
them as internal. 

What is happening, of course, is that 29 


. Asian and African nations in the United 


Nations are expressing their “right to 
demonstrate.” ‘This is a proper expression of 
opinion and a rightful use of moral force. 
For, unless we are to debate in the 
court of public opinion any issue—including 
our won behavior—we cannot expect to make 
progress toward law and order and the es- 
tablishment of human rights. 

But what of the “right to demonstrate” 
when public officials are challenged? Did 
the mob of 20,000 which marched on the 
police station in South Africa—containing 
only 25 policemen—have the right to throw 
stones and taunt and threaten so that the 
police grew frightened and opened fire? This 
was an example not of a peaceful assembly 
but of a mobocracy. 

The net result has been the taking of se- 
vere measures of repression and the declara- 
tion of a national emergency by the South 
African Government so as to prevent further 
tragedies. The acts of lawnessness which 
have taken the form of burning the identity 
papers required of all citizens, irrespective 
of race, ere indefensible. They are not in 
accord with the doctrines of peaceful demon- 
stration, but are a defiance of law. 

In our own country, the right to demon- 
strate is likewise being abused. Negroes 
and whites have a right to gather in peace- 
ful meetings to deplore the separation of 
the. races at lunch counters, but they have 
no right to create disturbances inside stores 
which are private property. 

Does. the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People have the right 
to urge the public, by telephone calis or 
handbills, to refrain from patronizing cer- 
tain stores? Secondary boycotts by persons 
who are not parties to a labor dispute are 
prohibited by Federal laws that have been 
upheld by the Supreme Gourt. 

It may be questioned whether marching on 
& police station or State capitals in big num- 
bers is a wise exercise of the right to demon- 
strate. Cannot the same points be made 
and the same publicity obtained by smaller, 
well-behaved groups?. When a large group 
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is formed to march on a particular objective, 
the danger is that such a group can readily 
be converted into a mob by encouraging by- 
standers to join in demonstrations, which 
too often become lawless, 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has frequently upheld the right of free 
speech under our Constitution, but it has 
also ruled that it is not free speech to cry 
“Fire” in a crowded theater. It is the im- 
pact of free speech and the circumstances 
surrounding otherwise peaceful gatherings 
which must be carefully considered. Cer- 
tainly there is no right to form groups that 
defy the police in their efforts to maintain 
order, nor any right to invade private prop- 
erty or to conspire to destroy anyone’s busi- 
ness if he is obeying the laws of the land. 

There is only the right to demonstrate 
peacefully and with proper respect for the 
lawful rights of others in the community. 





Background of South Africa’s Racial 
Troubles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, world 
attention over the past several weeks has 
been focused on the Union of South 
Africa, a land deeply troubled by violent 
and bloody demonstrations on the part 
of this Nation’s downtrodden Negro ma- 
jority. These disputes, going on at the 
same time that Congress is considering 
civil rights legislation, have served to 
focus attention on the universality of 
mankind’s ever-constant battle for hu- 
man justice. 

Mr. President, Africa is a long way 
away. It is a land about which Amer- 
icans know relatively little. At this 
time, when developments in Africa are 
of great international importance, it is 
worthwhile that we familiarize ourselves 
with the background and history of the 
Union of South Africa and of the widely 
criticized and unfortunate doctrine of 
apartheid. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an excellent review of the 
background of the current racial dis- 
putes in South Africa which appeared in 
Sunday’s New York Times be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orp, as follows: 

Union or SoutH Arrica: LAND, PEOPLE, AND 
PROBLEM 
LAND AND PEOPLE 

The Union of South Africa lies in the 
South Temperate Zone. Most of its 473,000 
square miles is plateau country with a cli- 
mate similar to that of southern Europe. 
The plateau is fringed with mountains and 
tropical lowlands. The east, where most of 
the population lives, is well-watered farm- 
land. The west is arid. South Africa is the 
world’s producer of diamonds and 

In- 





Of the population of 15 million, about 10 
million are native Africans of Bantu stock. 
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Half live in native reserves; the others live 
on white-owned farms and in urban native 
quarters, where they provide cheap labor. 
The European population of 3 million is 
divided into 1,700,000 Afrikaners and 1,300,- 
000 who speak English. The Afrikaners are 
descended from Dutch, German, and Hugue- 
not settlers; they Afrikaans, a deriv- 
ative of Dutch, and live mostly in the rural 
areas. The English-speaking settlers pre- 
dominate in the cities. The 1,400,000 Cape 
Coloreds—people of mixed bloods descended 
from the early colonists and their slaves— 
have a legal and social status above the 
Africans but below the whites. There are 
also 500,000 Indians, brought in as laborers 
and now important in trade. 


HISTORY 


Holland planted a settlement at Cape- 
town in 1652, a century and a half after 
the Portuguese discovered the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Boer settlers (Boer is Dutch for 
farmer) grew food for ships trading with 
Holland’s Far Eastern empire. The Cape 
was only lightly populated by nomadic Bush- 
men and Hottentots, but, as the settlers 
moved inland, they clashed with Bantu 
tribes migrating south. In 1806, during the 
Napoleonic wars, Britain seized the Cape. 
Angered by the British freeing of their slaves 
in 1833, the Boers moved north in the Great 
Trek of 1835-37. They set up independent 
republics, landlocked and isolated from Eu- 
rope. A three-way struggle between British, 
Boers, and Bantus ended with the British 
victory in the Boer War of 1899-1902. 


In 1910 Britain welded the area into the 
self-governing Union of South Africa. (It 
gained full independence with the Common- 
wealth in 1931.) Three territories—Bechu- 
analand, Basutoland and Swaziland—were 
set aside as native protectorates under Brit- 
ish rule. From the beginning, the Union’s 
ruling whites divided into two major po- 
litical factions. One, the present United 
party, was pro-British and took the Union 
into both world wars; it draws most of the 
English-speaking vote. The anti-British fac- 
tion, the present Nationalist Party, favored 
neutrality in the wars; it gets most of the 
Afrikaner vote. The Nationalists displaced 
the United party in power after winning the 
1948 election. They won with increased ma- 
jorities in 1953 and 1958. In the 163-seat 
House, the Nationalists in 1958 won 103 of 
the 156 seats elected by the white population. 
The United party won 53 seats. The remain- 
ing seven seats are held by four white elected 
by the Coloreds and three whites elected by 
the Africans, 

CURRENT ISSUES 


The Nationalists came to power with two 
basic objectives: to ensure white supremacy, 
and to make the Afrikaners dominant among 
the whites. Under their doctrine of apar- 
theid (apartness), they have tightened seg- 
regation and job discrimination laws. Last 
year Parliament adopted a plan for the ulti- 
mate concentration of most of the Africans in 
Bantu reserves, including the British protec- 
torates, to which the Nationalists lay claim. 
The Nationalists have restricted rights of the 
Coloreds and Indians. To ensure Afrikaner 
control, they have altered the electoral sys- 
tem in favor of the rural districts. They plan 
a referendum this year.on making South 
Africa a republic, perhaps outside the Com- 
monwealth, and they have spoken of elimi- 
nating English as one of the two official lan- 
guages. ‘ 

The United party also supports white su- 
premacy, but in milder form, and is vig- 
orously opposed to Afrikaner dominance. 
Until recently the Africans themselves of- 
fered no widespread resistance. Last year 
the more militant Africans left the old, mod- 
erate African National Congress to form the 
Pan-Africanist Congress. It was this group 
that staged the recent demonstrations, 





April 4 
Humphrey Called “Right Too Soon” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. KARTH. Mr, Speaker, it is with 
a sense of great pride and high privilege 
that I commend to the attention of the 
Congress and the people of the United 
States another tribute to an outstand- 
ingly great American, the senior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, the Honorable Hvu- 
BERT H. HUMPHREY. 

In his effort to serve his constituents 
in the best possible manner, Senator 
HuMPHREY pioneered many legislative 
concepts which only recently have been 
adopted by the President, presidential 
candidates, the Congress, and legislative 
leaders. As the champion of civil rights, 
the longtime opposer of flexible farm 
supports, and the friend of labor and 





‘small business, we might all agree that 


Senator HumMPHREY was “right too soon.” 
Because it so clearly indicates the 
Senator’s true character and the high 
ideals of which he is possessed, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 1, 1960] 
HUMPHREY CALLED “RIGHT Too Soon” 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Husert Horatio HumpnHrey is the best 
living example of the sardonic fact that 
courage seldom pays off with people and 
politicians. History is littered with skele- 
tons of dead heroes who stick their necks 
out for what was best for mankind and 
who are honored in death, not in life. 

It is too early, of course, to judge the 
bestowed niche of Husrrtr HumpnHrey, but 
certainly in this campaign to pick a Presi- 
dent he is paying the penalty of being right 
too soon. 

Four years ago he took a stand against 
nuclear bomb testing, and stuck to the posi- 
tion to which Eisenhower has come around 
today. Seven years ago he formed a State 
Department committee to explore ways of 
halting the arms race—with proper inspec- 
tion—exactly the position pushed by Eisen- - 
hower at Geneva today. 

Twelve years ago at the Democratic con- 
vention he stood up before bitter southern 
delegates and demanded that the Democratic 
Party “get out of the shadow of States rights 
and walk forthrightly in the bright sunshine 
of human rights.” That battle for civil 
rights has cost HumpHrey the undying op- 
position of the South today. Yet Congress 
and the Eisenhower administration this 
month will write his several ideas into law. 


OTHER CRUSADING FIRSTS 


For 7 years he has opposed Agriculture 
Secretary Benson’s flexible price supports, a 
position to which his chief rival for the 
Democratic nomination, Senator Jack KEN- 
NEDY, has just come around in the last 2 
years. ° 

He proposed an International Health Year 
modeled after the International Geophysical 
Year and went to Moscow to get Khru- 
shchev’s support. He originated the idea of 
the Great White Fleet which was picked 
up by Life magazine and has resulted in a 
mercy ship now calling at southeast Asian 
ports with American doctors and nurses. 

Finally, he has been the consistent cham- 
pion of labor, a devoted friend of Israel, @ 
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battler for religious tolerance and the most 
articulate Senate spokesman for small busi- 
ness. 

Yet with the exception of the farmers, 
none of these groups is really in HUMPHREY’s 
corner. Though he risked fanning the 
flames of southern ire only last year by 
delivering the main address before the Na- 
tional Association of Colored People, there 
is no great rush of the Negro vote in his 
direction. 

Though he has gone down the line for 
labor more consistently than any other Sen- 
ator save WAYNE Morse, of Oregon, the atti- 
tude of labor is best described by the remark 
of Joe De Silva, potent head of the Los 
Angeles retail clerks: “This time we want a 
winner. HumpnHrey’s all right, but he can’t 
win.” 

SELDOM FIRES BLANK 


Harry Truman and Adlai Stevenson reacted 
differently, but the net result was the same, 
When Senator HumMpHrREY consulted them 
before he took the presidential plunge, 
Stevenson said he wouldn't seek the nomi- 
nation, but wouldn’t turn it down if offered. 
But he was not willing to release his long- 
time political supporters to work for 
HUMPHREY. 

Truman told the Senator from Minnesota 
that he would support SYMINGTON as Mis- 
souri’s favorite son, though he left open the 
possibility that he might change candidates 
in later balloting. 

Only Mrs. Roosevelt, matriarch of the lib- 
eral Democrats, has been in HuMPHREY’s 
corner. “HumMpuHrREy,” she has said, “pos- 
sesses the spark of greatness.” However, 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., now beating 
the Wisconsin bushes for KENNEDY on the 
reported promise that he will be Secretary 
of the Navy in the KENNEpy cabinet, even 
Mrs. Roosevelt recently has been silent. 

Chief criticism of Humpurey is that he 
talks too much. This is true. And some- 
times he gives the impression of shallow- 
ness because of his glibness. He talks in 
machinegun bursts, yet seldom fires blanks. 
Even his enemies admit that he thinks as 
fast as he talks. 

His small, boyish face, likely to pucker 
into unpresidential expressions, adds to the 
impression he is not profound. Yet he has 
an ability to electrify those he meets. 

HuMPHREY’s mind drives his 170 pounds at 
such a frenetic pace that he gives the ap- 
pearance of perpetual motion. He tries to 
cram more activity into each day than his 
time will permit. This is the man whose 
political fate will largely be decided in Wis- 
consin next week. | 





Frelsburg, Tex., Families Roll Logs for 





Magnificent New Rectory; Sigman 
Byrd Tells the Story 
“ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘ OF 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
all of us know that from the days of the 
earliest settlers, two of the major things 
that made our Nation great have been 
religious faith and a spirit of neighborly 
cooperation. 

There is nothing more basically 
American than the community quilting 
bee, or the frontier logrolling to build 
a home for a new family in a settle- 
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ment. This is a spirit which, although 
sometimes overlooked in the complexi- 
ties of modern living, still prevails in 
many areas and along many streets of 
America, literally and figuratively. 

One such place is Frelsburg, Colorado 
County, Tex. Frelsburg, founded in the 
1830’s, was one of Texas’ first German 
settlements and here is situated the old- 
est Catholic parish in my State. 

Today the 120 families of this parish 
are constructing a magnificent new rec- 
tory. All of the planning and all of the 
work and all of the materials is being 
furnished by the parish families. The 
structure is being built from native 
stone and virgin cedar all taken from 
the gently rolling hills of Colorado 
County. 

Recently Houston Chronicle Column- 
ist Sigman Byrd, a feature writer with- 
out peer in reporting the life and times 
of Texans, wrote an excellent column on 
this subject. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp his “Byrd’s-Eye View” in the 
Houston Chronicle of March 30, 1960, 
entitled “Historic Parish Rolls Logs for 
New Building.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Byrp’s-Eve ViEw—HisToric ParisH ROLis 
Locs ror NEw BUILDING 
(By Sigman Byrd) 

FRELSBURG.—The 120 families of this oldest 
Catholic parish in Texas are having a log- 
rolling whose like probably has never been 
seen in this State before. 

They're building a large, modern rectory 
on the 70-acre grounds of the church of 
Sts. Peter and Paul, and they’re building 
it entirely of native stone and native timber, 
all donated by Colorado County property 
owners, and of course, they're working with- 
out pay. 

There won’t be a finer rectory anywhere 
when it’s finished. Most of the timber is 
virgin cedar, worth 35 cents a board foot. 
All of it has been felled on the slopes of 
the gently rolling hills of Colorado County. 
by members of the parish. 

Milling operations are now well along at 
the Hugo Schuette sawmill, a mill almost 
100 years old, on nearby Red Gates Creek. 
Helping Hugo and his wife, Odilia run the 
mill are other crews of church members, 
donating their services for the love of God 
and for the love of their church and its 
pastor. 

Mrs. Schuette, gray-haired but trim in 
jeans, works as a blocksetter, and also keeps 
a record of the runs. “We're missing just 
434 feet on the first 5,000 feet,” she told me, 
checking her records. After that, we’ve got 
15,000 more feet to cut. Isn’t this beautiful 
timber?” 

The big 75-year-old cedar logs were fine 
indeed, and the lumber was beautifully 
marked and colored in reds, yellows, and 
purples. Mounds of cedar sawdust sweetly 
scent the air around the live oak-shaded 
mill, and this sawdust is eagerly sought by 
poultry growers as an insect repellent. 

The history of Sts. Peter and Paul parish 
goes back to 1836, the first year of Texas 
independence, when the first pastor, Father 
E. P. Stehle, arrived here, The present rec- 
tory is a frame building about 80 years old, 
with 12-foot ceilings, picturesque but no 
longer safe. 

The new rectory will have four bedrooms, 
an Office, and a vault. It will be warmed 
and cooled by heat pumps and will have an 
electric laundry and electric kitchen. Fac- 
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ing will be of cedar shakes, made at the 
Schuette mill, and of native sandstone and 
flint. Even the sand and gravel for the job, 
donated like the other materials, will come 
from Colorado County. 

Exterior of the building will be rustic in 
appearance, to match the projected parish 
museum, which the pastor hopes will one 
day be worthy of nationwide attention. 

“Practically everything for the rectory has 
been donated right here in the county,” 
said Father Bockholt. “We only have to buy 
hardware, aluminum window frames, glass, 
and some bricks. Every stick of wood ex- 
cept the surface floors will be cedar—even 
the subfloors. We'll never have to worry 
about termites, ants, roaches or moths. 

Pitching in 100 percent on parish projects 
is nothing new hereabouts. One Sunday re- 
cently Father Bockholt asked from the pulpit 
for volunteer labor to clear some of the 
church grounds. Every man in the parish 
came at the appointed time—except one. 

He was too sick to work. 

But his wife came and worked in his place. 

When the pastor decided to build the new 
rectory a month ago, he drove to every one of 
the 120 homes in the parish to make the an- 
nouncement. He came home with unani- 
mous promises .of volunteer labor and $3,000 
in cash besides. Most of the parishioners: 


‘are of German or Czech ancestry. 


“Our people are far from rich,” said Father 
Bockholt. “But there aren’t any more gen- 
erous people anywhere. Would you: believe 
it, my grocery bill, for two people, since I’ve 
been here, has run between $12 and $17 a 
month, and I’ve never vet had to buy an 


The schedule for the new rectory calls for 
completion in 3 or 4 months, 


r 





The “Broker Government” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert in 
the Recorp an editorial from the March 
24, 1960, edition of the Philip (S. Dak.) 
Pioneer-Review. 

The editor, Robert Garness, has clearly 
pointed out the fallacy of so-called Fed- 
eral aid. I know his views are repre- 
sentative of people throughout my dis- 
trict who prefer government at the local 
level, rather than centralized in Wash- 
ington with a doubled price tag: 

THE “BROKER GOVERNMENT” : 

An interesting comment on Federal aid 
comes from the Tax Foundation. 

“There’s nothing small,” it points out, 
“about the nearly 100 Federal aid programs 
to State and local governments which will 
cost $6.8 billion in fiscal 1960, up $2 billion 
since fiscal 1958. 

“Three out of four of these aid dollars (for 
agriculture, housing, veterans, highways, 
etc.) represent taxes that made the round 
trip to Washington and return to the State 
of origin. Such reallocation of tax moneys 
results in some States paying over $2 in 
Federal taxes for each $1 received as aid. 

“The designation, ‘Federal aid,’ is a mis- 
nomer in the implication that the Govern- 
ment is the source of such bounty, but it is 
a handy label. The Government has no 
money to distribute other than that it re- 
ceives from the taxpayers. It simply serves 
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as a broker, as a dealer in money, when its 
handouts are made. Because it costs money 
to handle money, the Government has to 
exact what amounts to a brokerage fee. 
Thus, it pays out in aid less than it receives. 
‘The greater the Federal aid the less the tax- 
payers get for their money.” 

And then there are those who want to 
inaugurate a Federal aid to education pro- 
gram that under its initial year of operation 
would require an additional appropriation 
of $600 million. 





Dynamic Career of Jarrell Franktin 
McCracken, Divinity Student 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the spirit of personal enterprise, 
which has been a dynamic force in 
American life is not dead. 

Neither is the ingenuity of our youth. 

Eight years ago a 22-year-old student 
in Baylor University in Waco, Tex., 
launched a small recording company for 
religious records. Within 2 years the 
company sold $9 million worth of rec- 
ords. Sales now are about $4 million a 
year. 

The amazing success of this young 
man and his associates was featured 
in a column by one of our able Texas 
writers, Tommy Turner, in the March 26 
Dallas Morning News. Because I believe 
this story is an inspiration for all of us— 
and a testimony to the possibilities of the 
American system—I ask unanimous con- 
sent to publish this article in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CENTRAL TEXAS NOTEBOOK 
(By Thomas Turner) 

Waco, Tex.—We wouldn't believe this if 
we hadn't been there. 

Nine years ago we met this young minis- 
terial student at Baylor named Jarrell Mc- 
Cracken. He had a part-time job as a radio 
announcer while he studied and preached at 
little churches. 

A friend suggested he take the two sub- 
jects he knew well, religion and sports, and 
bolster each with the other. Jarrell did that 
one night at a meeting, doing a play-by-play 
report of the “Game of Life’’—it had all the 
sound’ and excitement of a football game 
except the players were Christian virtues and 
their opponents. 

It intrigued people. They wanted to hear 
it again. With the help of some friends at 
the radio station McCracken made 2,000 rec- 
ords of it, with better sound effects. 

‘That record evolved into the world’s 
biggest religious recordings business. It’s 
headed, naturally by 32-year-old Jarrell 
Franklin McCracken. His three top aids are 
all under 33, and his department heads are 
also considerably younger than the national 
average. 

Two years after that first amateurish rec- 





still moving along at a rate of about ¢4 
million a year. 
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They can’t build buildings fast enough to 
keep up with the company’s expansion. It 
quickly outgrew McCracken’s efforts to han- 
dle it from his one-room apartment—behind 
a cleaning shop. He moved into a small 
office, which was almost too crowded the 
next week. In 1953 it moved into a nice 
building which was to be its final home. 
Three years later, despite frenzied expan- 
sions, they were hopelessly cramped. So 
they moved into a new plant designed to 
last them forever. 

Within months the business had over- 
flowed four other buildings. Few days ago 
Word Records moved into an elaborate $325,- 
000 plant. Now they know they'll have to 
double it and have already started. 

Midway of this fantastic growth Mc- 
Cracken got some good financial backers but 
he’s already bought some of them out. His 
first financial boost- was the loan of $1,500 
from a friend, which McCracken accepted 
fearfully. 

Today his company puts out fine record- 
ings featuring some of the Nation’s finest 
religious talent. The list includes the famed 
Ethel Waters, as well as Dallas’ Bill Mann. 
McCracken has gathered musicians and sales- 
men and box-packers that are the best in 
the business. 

An international sales organization dis- 
tributes the recordings to retail stores, 
homes, and through an album-of-the-month 
club. The latest costly mechanical brains 
handle the office records and the mountains 
of mail. The sales manager has a red-hot 
phone that only he can touch. It rings con- 
stantly with orders from everywhere. 





Has the Manned Bomber a Future? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Sunday Star of March 13, 
1960, there appeared an excellent article 
by Associated Press staff writer, Bem 
Price, covering a question and answer 
session with Gen. Thomas D. White, Air 
Force Chief of Staff. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the interview 
with General White in the REecorp: 
Wnuire TaKEs a LonG View—Has THE MANNED 

BOMBER A FUTURE? 
(By Bem Price) 

The present controversy over defense 
policies involves a fundamental question: 

Is the United States running grave risks 
through its continued reliance on manned 
bombers as an atomic deterrent force instead 
of converting more rapidly to missiles? 

In a question-and-answer session with this 
writer, Gen. Thomas D. White, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, made clear his conviction that 
the Air Force will continue to rely on 
manned bombers as a major weapon for the 
foreseeable future. 

Ultimately, the general believes, the U.S. 
arsenal will contain both intercontinental 
ballistic missiles (ICBM’s) and manned air- 
craft—more missiles and fewer aircraft. 

As for the present, General White con- 
tends that the Strategic Air Command can 


Force's reluctance to give up manned bomb- 
ers compared to the Navy's reluctance to 
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downgrade battleships before World War II. 
Is there a reluctance on the part of the Air 
Force to give up manned bombers and sub- 
stitute missiles, or is this continued depend- 
ence on manned bombers a result of the 
missile shortage? 

“Answer. Well, there is indeed sentiment 
in the Air Force for the flying machine, but 
that is not the reason we need them. The 
basic reason for our advocacy of the manned 
bombers is that it has some unique char- 
acteristics. One of the major ones is that 
you can control the manned machine after 
launching; whereas, once an ICBM is 
launched you cannot bring it back. 

“I would go you one further than the 
analogy to the battleship. I would go back 


‘to the cavalry. The horse, I think, was a 


product of the Eocene age, and I don’t think 
the horse improved its speed or character- 
istics very much as a fighting vehicle from 
that age up to the time it disappeared from 
modern military services, 

“On the other hand, the airplane first 
moved from 40 m.p.h. to the sonic barrier, 
say about 600 m.p.h.; then we moved through 
the sonic barrier and we are now able to go 
out to about mach 2.4 (about 1,800 m.p.h.) 
where we run into the heat barrier. Now we 
have the ability to go through this heat bar- 
rier and the potential of manned aircraft 
still appears to be unlimited.” 


MAGINOT LINE APPROACH? 


“Question. I have heard it argued that 
however mobile the Air Force may appear to 
be, its continued dependence on fixed air- 
bases and the construction of fixed missile 
bases represents a maginot line approach to 
defense. How would you answer such an ar- 
gument? 

“Answer. I would answer it this way: A 
majority of our intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile launchers will be on permanent sites. 
There is no practicable way, or certainly no 
economical way, to make the big ones, the 
first generation ICBM’s such as the liquid- 
fueled Atlas and Titan, mobile. There are 
advantages to fixed sites that you won’t have 
with mobile sites.. One is greater accuracy. 
Second, you can use a bigger missile with a 
larger warhead. Third is the matter of econ- 
omy. While we intend to make the Minute- 
mah (a solid-fueled ICBM) mobile, they will 
- — expensive than the fixed Minuteman 

“To answer your question about the magi- 
not line approach: Whether fixed or mobile, 
missiles represent a counterattack capability, 
not a static defense. However, if we go to 
an all-missile deterrent, the psychological ef- 
fect of those holes in the ground would be 
something like a maginot line.” 


OUR OFFENSE 


“Question. The thought has been advanced 
that the fixed site, even a hardened site (un- 
derground concrete firing silos) invites a 
heavier retaliation. In other words, instead 
of firing a one-megaton bomb at an exposed 
soft site, you fire a 25-megaton bomb at a 
hard site which, aside from the military tar- 
get, devastates the surrounding area. 

“Answer. No. The size of the warhead is 
more likely to be related to the size of the 
missile and not to the condition of the tar- 
get. A hardened site would have to be hit 
by a surface burst which would devastate 
much less surrounding area than an air 
burst of the type suitable for use against 
soft targets. 

“Question. I gathered from a joint Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency-Air Force announce- 
ment late last year that the Air Force was 
going to set up three low-level bombing 
ranges for practice by the Strategic Air 
Command. I am wondering if this indi- 
cated a familiarity with Soviet defenses, 
which might make a high-level attack 
almost impossible? Wouldn’t a low-level 
attack be subject to the same intense de- 
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fense? And, along the same line, has any- 
body ever calculated in terms of the number 
of planes we have, whether we could actually 
launch these aircraft and get them through 
the defenses in sufficient numbers to carry 
out their mission? 

“Answer. I think I can give you an answer 
that is not classified. We need the diversity 
of tactics which both high-level and low- 
lovel attacks give us. The enemy’s defense 
problem is much complicated by that. For 
instance, if we were sure he could not make 
a low-level attack against us, we would not 
have to worry about many elements of our 
air defense. * * * The same way with high- 
altitude attacks. * * * I would point out 
that just one weapon alone we are adding— 
the air-to-surface missile—makes high-level 
attack look even more worthwhile. 

“Question. Can you get these aircraft 
through in sufficient numbers? 

“Answer. We have the ability to penetrate 
the, potential enemy defenses. By that I 
don’t mean to say we won’t have loses, but 
the losses won’t be prohibitive. 

“Question. Does the Air Force still con- 
tend a thermonuclear war would be over in a 
matter of days? I have noticed the Rus- 
sians do not subscribe to this contention. 

“Answer. I feel the decisive phase of gen- 
eral war will be over in a relatively short 
time. Now, it could be measured in hours, 
it could be measured in days. It might pos- 
sibly last a couple of weeks. 

“Question. Can you foresee any recovery 
capability on the part of either nation which 
would allow them to continue to fight? 

“Answer. I can only say that the nation 
which has the best offense, the best defense 
and an adequate civil defense program is 
going to come out relatively better off, but 
what the relativity is going to be, I could not 
measure.” 

EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


“Question. We have gone to considerable 
trouble to establish a ballistic missile early 
warning line. Of what value is that early 
warning system to our counterattack capa- 
bility? 

“Answer. If the only weapon we had to re- 
spond to enemy attack were ballistic missiles, 
and your warning system went out, which it 
might do from enemy attack or mechanical 
failure—or natural phenomena—you have 
only moments in which to decide what is 
happening and what to do, 

“You wouldn’t want to launch your coun- 
terattack until you were sure you were being 
hit. So, do you wait until the enemy’s mis- 
siles land, or do you automatically strike 
back when your warning system goes out? 
You begin to see what kind of a box you get 
in if you rely too much on ballistic missiles. 

“Question. What would be your reaction to 
a single research and development agency, 
similar to the Manhattan project agency 
which developed the atomic bomb, in which 
military services and the civilian scientists 
would state their requirements for missiles 
and then leave it to the agency to develop? 

“Answer. The single research and develop- 
ment agency idea has some merit that I 
would not be opposed to looking into. In 
fact, I have given it some thought. I am not 
prepared to give a definitive conclusion yet. 
One of the dangers is that the developers 
would go off in a different direction from 
what the people who will have to use the 
weapon had in mind. 

“Question. Do you buy the contention that 
a@ limited war, that is, anything short of an 
all-out nuclear war, is more likely? 

“Answer.’ Certainly, the all-out war is less 
likely, but it is one that is quickly fatal if 
we don’t deter it. Compared to this threat, 
all others, however important, are second- 
ary. 

AIR FORGE NEEDS 


“Question. Department of Defense officials 
have said the B-70 bomber program was 
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killed because other weapons systems would 
overtake the B~-70 before it became opera- 
tional. What is your feeling? , 

“Answer. I can only say there will be a 
requirement for manned aircraft into the 
indefinite future. Now what the opposing 
views are, I will not say in detail or speak 
for anyone other than myself. The regret- 
table thing is that many people think the 
ICBM is going to be the answer to all stra- 
tegic problems. It simply is not. 

“Question. What military systems do you 
think the Air Force will need to perform in 
outer space for the next 5 years? And do you 
think outer space has a military signifi- 
cance? 

“Answer. There is no question in my mind 
that outer space has a military significance. 
The extension of speeds and altitudes into 
outer space is going to be a continuation 
of the things we have been doing in the Air 
Force for years—flying higher and faster and 
carrying heavier loads. 

“Reconnaissance is something that can be 
done more readily and more quickly from 
higher altitudes. Detection systems such as 
infrared sensors, or 2 satellite, can pick up 
heat manifestations anywhere within its 
cone of observation. 

“Communications can be greatly improved 
by the use of satellites. Weather forecast- 
ing, although not strictly military—nor is 
communication—will have military appli- 
cations. 

“Once unique military vehicles exist in 
space, then you immediately generate a re- 
quirement to defend against them. That 
means defensive weapons in space. So, it 
seems to me, the progress of military re- 
quirements will follow the same pattern it 
always has as we have progressed higher and 
faster.” 

PRESENT DANGER PERIOD 


“Question, For some reason, many are us- 
ing the target date of 1965 as a sort of cutoff 
point in our present danger period. If you 
were looking ahead to 1965, what would 
you see as the size and shape of the Air 
Force? 


“Answer. First, let me clear up 2 point: 
1965 is not a cutoff point at all. The years 
after 1965 may be more or less dangerous, 
depending on what we do now. I am sure 
the Air Force in 1965 is going to be composed 
of aircraft in very large numbers. The num-. 
ber of bombers in relation to the number of 
missiles will probably be lower. In the 
fighter-interceptor air defense field, I would 
not say for sure that the manned aircraft 
might not appear in larger numbers than it 
does under our presently forecast air defense 
program. 

“Question. What would the reason be? 

“Answer. Because the ground-to-air mis- 
sile can only be used within the environment 
of a ground warning and control system; 
whereas, you can mount a self-contained 
early warning flying radar as well as mis- 
siles in your aircraft. 

“In the fleld of tactical air, manned air- 
craft are going to be in the inventory in con- 
siderable numbers. That is because the 
tactical air forces deal so much with targets 
of opportunity. They are so closely tied to 
the land battle that I am sure missiles are 
not going to replace aircraft in this field as 
rapidly as they will in the stategic field. 

“And, of course, in airlift I do not rule 
out the possibility that we may move pas- 
sengers some day by ballistic missiles, or 
some adaptation of it. The airlift forces, 
however, are going to be composed of air- 
planes for many, many years. 

“So, we are going to have manned air- 
craft. We are going to have ballistic mis- 
siles in increasing quantities and in increas- 
ing ratio to manned strategic bombers, and 
we are going to have a number of space 
systems.” 
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The Case for a Social Security Amend- 
ment To Provide Medical Care for the 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter ~ 


which appeared this morning in the New 
York Times, and which constitutes one 
of the most persuasive statements of the 
case for the Forand bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED—LEGISLATION To 
PROVIDE PREPAID SICK BENEFITS BACKED 
To the Eprror OF THE NEW York TIMEs: 

The average number of days of hospital 
care required by aged persons is almost three 
times greater than during their earlier years. 
When no longer employed, most of the aged 
cannot meet the high costs of hospital care 
out of their limited retirement income, or 
pay the excessive premiums demanded at 
their advanced age for adequate insurance 
coverage. 

The outcome of the present controversy 
regarding the Forand bill (H.R. 4700), and 
similar legislation to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to prepaid hospital and sur- 
gical benefits for retired persons after age 65, 
will largely depend upon the merits of the 
claim that voluntary insurance can accom- 
plish the same objective. In arriving at a 
decision, this data should be considered. 

By 1980, 26 million Americans will be over 
65 years of age, of whom 80 percent, or 21 
million, will be eligible for social security. 

Seventy-four percent of the aged have an- 
nual incomes of $0 to $1,000, 11 percent have 
incomes of $1,000 to $2,000, and 15 percent 
have incomes of $2,000 or more. (New York 
Times, Mar. 20.) 

PERCENTAGE WITH INSURANCE 


Only 35 percent of people over 65 have 
hospital insurance, most of it with inade- 
quate benefit coverage. Only 20 percent of 
the aged with incomes below $1,200 a year 
carry any hospital insurance, and two-thirds 
of these have individual insurance policies 
with token benefits. (Wilbur Cohen, U. of 
Michigan.) 

These observations are contradicted by a 
claim made by the insurance industry 
through its health insurance council, cir- 
culated throughout the medical profession. 
The council states that 65 percent of people 
over 65 years of age “who need and want this 
protection have health insurance protec- 
tion.” This statistic probably includes em- 
ployed persons over 65 who are still covered 
by contributory group insurance plans and 
many hired persons who can afford only a 
niggardly health and accident insurance pol- 
icy with inadequate hospital benefits. 

The real joker is to be found in the fine 
print, which reads “who want this protec- 
tion.” In compiling its statistics, the coun- 
cil has obviously excluded two-thirds of the 
11 million retired aged on social security 
who have incomes of less than $2,000 a year 
and who may not “want this protection” 
because adequate benefit coverage at their 
advanced age would take 10 percent of their 
income. 

VARYING POLICIES 

According to the health insurance coun- 

cil there are 1,255 companies in the United 
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States selling health insurance. Each sells a 


rates” to insured groups so as to siphon off 
the preferred risks—the young people who 
are unlikely to be ill." This means higher 
costs for groups which include older em- 
ployees and lower rates if older employees 
are excluded from employment. 

This extremely complicated and confused 
rate and benefit structure makes it impos- 
sible for the 1,255 voluntary insurance com- 
panies to earmark reserves during the wage- 

years of the employed population 
which are needed to meet the much higher 
costs of their hospital care after retirement. 
The problem is further complicated by the 
fact that many workers move from job to 
job during their years of employment, which 
involves repeated changes from one insur- 
ance company to another, with quite differ- 
ent benefit patterns and costs, 

In contrast, the social security mechanism 
provides a simple method for collecting the 
required earmarked reserves and also for 
spreading the risk of higher hospital costs 
in later life throughout the preceding years 
of employment. 

Grorce Barner, M.D. 

New Yorxk, March 29, 1960. 





America in the Next Decade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of the 
board of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., be- 
fore the School of Foreign Affairs of As- 
sumption College, Worcester, Mass., on 
March 24, 1960: 

AMERICA IN THE Next DECADE 


(Address by Hon. James A. Farley, chairman 
of the board, the Coca-Cola Export Corp., at 
the School of Foreign Affairs, Assumption 
College, Worcester, Mass., March 24, 1960) 


Father Desautels, members of the faculty, 
and the student body of Assumption College, 
ladies and gentlemen, last September when 
Father Desautels invited me to address the 
School of Foreign Affairs, there was some 
doubt as to whether I would be able to ac- 
cept because of incomplete plans for business 
trips to Central America and the Far East. 
But, like everything else, time has taken care 
of the situation; those business trips have 
been completed and I am happy indeed to 
be with you tonight. I am going to talk to 
you about America in the next decade. 

It has been said that the progress of man 
can be measured by the number of times he 
has successfully challenged maxims of pre- 
viously accepted truth. That is to say, the 
world was both flat and stationary until the 
15th century when Galileo perceived that it 
Was round and in motion—and Columbus 
opened a new world in offering the final 
proof. 


This philosophy has been experienced in 
nearly every field. Pasteur uncovered a new 
‘world, no less than Columbus, when he dis- 
covered antitoxin; modern medicine is almost 
his monument. Hertz and Marconi per- 
formed the same function of discovery of the 
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air waves above us as Galileo, Columbus, and 
Magellan did for the seas that surround us. 

Intellectually and spiritually, the human 
race tends to live in walls of cardboard, self- 
erected, and limiting, as if it feared the 
broader view. Once a perceptive soul has 
battered down this wall the mass of men en- 
joyed and, indeed, find it impossible to con- 
ceive of any existence except upon the wider 
plane. 

Not every venture results in world-shaking 
discovery. Indeed, most fail. Yet if no 
ventures were made, because most fail, man 
would still be living in his cave, clad in skins 
and hunting with stones. 

This is what I wish to talk to you young 
men about tonight. I wish to tell you that 
the currently fashionable axiom that we are 
living in an unpredictable world of confusion, 
uncertainty and imminent disaster is, in my 
opinion, false. Furthermore, I believe that 
within rough probabilities as, let us say, one 
can predict-that a driver will send a golf ball 


* 200 yards, whereas a No. 9 iron will send it a 


much shorter distance, the course of history 
is foreseeable, and foreseeable as it never was 
before. This involves no magical process. 
On the contrary, it is based on pure reason. 
Permit, me to illustrate: In 1879 Alexander 
Graham Bell patented the telephone. There 
are over 400 million in use today. In 1892 
the first automobile patents were taken out. 
There are over 150 million on roads today, 
and 7% million more will make their appear- 
ance this year. In 1905 the Wright brothers 
flew a powered kite at Kitty Hawk. Today 
more than half the trans-Atlantic passenger 
traffic is carried by air. Now, does this mean 
more confusion, as the present philosophy 
illustrated in its more extreme forms by the 
beatnik would have you believe? Nonsense, 
far from confusion, it means far more exact- 
ing precision. Thus a jet navigator must 
have a thousand times more exactitude than 
Columbus. The reason is he is moving over 
600 miles an hour for 6% hours, while Co- 
lumbus moved for 244 months at 3 miles an 
hour, and thus had more time to correct his 
errors. 

My second point ts that this vast expansive 
movement is in a state of acceleration. It 
will move faster and require even greater 
precision and, of course, it will produce many 
times more than it is now producing. These 
successful challenges of the 20th century will 
multiply 10 times over in the next 20 years 
alone. Further, they will provide you with 
your personal challenge which to a whole- 
some, strong young man means opportunity, 
as never before in the world’s history. For 
example, more than half of the American 
people earn their livings in industries which 
did not exist before 1900—and hadn't even 
been conceived in 1875. 

Plastics, electronics, and atomic power 
reached volume only in the last 15 years. 
Can one, looking at the record since 1900, 
believe that the next 15 years will bring less? 

As is so often the case, our own American 
sayings often provide the insight.. Recently, 
a foreign diplomat arriving in Washington 
was conveyed by taxi to his embassy. As the 
cab passed our Bureau of Archives the foreign 
visitor read its motto aloud: “ ‘The past is 
but prologue.’ Very augustly put,” he said to 
the taxicab driver, “but how would you ex- 
press that in your everyday American lan- 
guage?” “In everyday American language,” 
said the cab driver, “that means you ain’t 
seen nothing yet.” 

It is my firm conviction that indeed we 
have not. A vast new industrial, scientific, 
and magnificent world is unfolding rapidly 
before your eyes, and the really important 
questions are—what is the role in it of these 
United States of America—and what is yours, 
the individual young man? 

I think for the young American these are 
many, many examples of effective effort by 
our own history. To Horace Greeley’s ad- 
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vice, “Go west, young man,” I would add 
and east, and north, and south, because 
the industrial frontier is expanding in all 
directions. 

Nor is example lacking in what to do 
when one arrives. It seems to me the shin- 
ing light is the life of Benjamin Franklin, 
He brought to Philadelphia more than a 
printing press. When he had finished his 
work there were, among other things, com- 
munity hospitals, sanitation, fire depart- 
ments, and insurance companies. There 
are dozens of communities in this world 
begging for the arrival of a Benjamin Frank- 
lin right now. The modern young American 
will necessarily have to prepare himself in 
the ways of a new civilization; but once he 
has mastered his techniques an anxiously 
receptive world will be waiting for the skills 
he can bring. 

The rise of a new civilization could be 
stopped by no nation; on the contrary, that 
nation will be strongest which most assists 
and augments it. The United States must 
exert every sinew to lead both the research 
and the distribution of the benefits of the 
new civilization. This, perforce, is all but 
certain to be done and it will result in one 
of the most benign, if not the most benign, 
cycle in human history. American bull- 
dozers will cast concrete roads across deserts 
and jungles, as the covered wagons once 
broke trail across our own country. Hos- 
pitals, magnificently equipped, will blossom 
where disease now gathers its ghastly crop 
as it did in the Black Deaths of 1350. And 
those hospitals will be blessed for their 
American cleanliness, their American pre- 
cision instruments and their American di- 
rected and trained personnel. 

And American workers will prosper as they 
never prospered before. American enter- 
prise will expand as it never expanded be- 
fore—because in supplying the world the 
basic needs for a material civilization it will 
be, performing the highest possible spiritual 
service, helping its fellow man. 

I have heard a great deal about popula- 
tion explosion as a world menace but I can- 
not fathom the reasoning by which that con- 
clusion is reached. Are we to assume then 
that the Sahara and Great Gobi Deserts are 
to remain deserts forever? Such is the type 
of reasoning which criticized President Jef- 
ferson for purchasing the whole Mississippi 
Valley for $15 million only a century and a 
half ago, and also criticized the purchase of 
Alaska, dubbing it “Seward’s Folly,” back in 
1867. Doubtless it was the thesis in 1803 


. that 2 million square miles of forests could 


never support more than a few thousand 
trappers. And what of the world’s most 
naturally productive areas—the rain-forest 
jungles? Is it possible to seriously urge that 
50 feet of jungle-rich topsoil will produce 
less than our own magnificent: 15 feet of 
Mississippi Valley earth? Sea water is al- 
ready convertible to fresh water, at a high 
price, but what price human life? 

Not within the next 10 years but by the 
end of this century men will have con- 
quered both jungle and desert as certainly 
as he has already turned sea and air to the 
use of all, and 100 years from now great and 
magnificent cities risen in the spots where 
desert scorpions and jungle monkeys now 
live will ponder how the shortsighted 20th 
century ever arrived at the bizarre conclu- 
sion that the world had too many people. 
The actual physical machinery to accom- 
plish these results is already in existence. 
What it needs and will get is a new concept 
of finance, whereby the less productive areas 
can be developed to a point of equal ex- 
change in trade. Does this sound visionary? 
Again let us look at the actual fact. One 
hundred and thirty years ago it took eight 


men engaged in agriculture and transporta- | 


tion to maintain two city dwellers. Today, 
through modern machinery the ratio is ex- 
actly reversed and the products exchanged, 
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let it be added, are quite beyond the imagi- 
nation of the 19th century farmer, as any 
20th century television owner of a modern 
electrified farm will testify. 

If these premises be accepted the function 
of the young American in it will not be hard 
to define. The qualifications of the new era, 
however, will be much more exacting than 
the last. A precision age demands precision 
men; a broader age will demand broader men 
and, last and perhaps most important, the 
soaring civilization will require and produce 
the highest standard of ethics in the men 
who run it. 

Our country has already broadened beyond 

the concept of the thirties. Trafalgar Square 
was a marvel of monuments to farflung em- 
pire; Australia House, India, Canada, Ma- 
laya—all with their representative build- 
ings—were unique reminders to visiting 
Americans that not every country was able 
to transact its business within its own 3,000- 
mile borders, as we were. Now, that has all 
changed and it changed me too. It will 
change you even more. Thirty years ago I 
would have found it startling indeed if a 
soothsayer had predicted that the paths of 
commerce would lead me beyond the borders 
of our own country. But, and I cannot em- 
phasize this too much, the ordinary course 
of business has taken me from the Rhine to 
the Congo; from the Orinoco to the Ganges. 
Three weeks ago I returned from the Far 
East; I went as far as Bangkok. The jet- 
plane which took me from New York to New 
Zealand accomplished the flight in exactly 28 
flying hours, which is somewhat startling 
when it is considered that it took Magellan 
3 years to do the same thing. One day in 
1909 when I was swimming off the banks of 
the Hudson I had my first sight of an air- 
plane flying above the river. It just hap- 
pened that it was the historic Albany-to- 
New York flight made by Glenn H, Curtis, 
the famous aviator, in connection with 
Dutchess County’s participation in the State 
Year of History Celebration in New York 
State, marking the trip Henry Hudson made 
300 years earlier up the river which bears his 
name. I had no idea then that 37 years lat- 
er I would take my first flight around the 
' world, If this be the ordinary course of bus- 
iness for me, who is somewhat your elder, 
imagine what it will be for you who are start- 
ing your journey. 

When I say the qualifications will be higher 
I am again merely referring to the progres- 
sion. Fifty years ago it was a highly unusual 
young man who was lucky enough to go to 
college. Now it is the rule, certainly for 
those who aspire to leading positions. The 
standards will go higher and higher, which 
means the challenge also and the effort. 
Frankly, there will be small place on the 
bridge of the new ship for those who prefer 
ease, comfort and security. These never 
were the companions of leadership in any 
age, and those who seek them must yield the 
command of others. There was no ease in 
Washington's headquarters at Valley Forge, 
small comfort in the trenches in France, and 
no security in either. But if a man is un- 
able to yield these in the first place he is 
disqualified for the command of others. 
This is not in criticism: this is a free world 
and every man has free will. To accept the 
challenge means to institute a self-imposed 
hardship, to train and prepare for the greater 
responsibility. I am not passing judgment 
on whether or not a young man accepts the 

challenge; I am merely identifying the chal- 
lenge as much more rigorous than ever be- 
fore, and it is a challenge which must be met 
from the classroom and lecture hall to the 
actual decisions to be made. 

I have no doubt whatsoever that in un- 
precedented numbers the challenges will be 
accepted, equaled and surpassed by tens of 
thousands of young Americans. From this, 
I predict that all lines of effort will deepen 
in research and expand in result. And J 
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predict that young Americans will broaden 
and deepen with the new civilization they 
themselves will be creating. 

As one of the world’s most prolific writer 
of letters and as one of the world’s largest 
receivers of communications I was aware 
from my earliest days that while the world 
described these documents as letters, each 
was in fact the communication of an idea 
by one human being to another. Radium 
itself is no more active than the human mind 
and it is one of the greatest contributions of 
modern civilization that the transmitter of 
the human mind is a letter box on the street 
corner or a rural route. 

Here I wish to do more than advance a 
theory. I wish to prove a fact. When I was 
Postmaster General of the United States the 
Department handled approximately 19 bil- 
lion letters a year. Today, that Department 
is handling 62 billion pieces of mail. This 
means that though the U.S. population has 
grown only 25 percent its exchange of ideas, 
its brain and its energies, if you please, are 
working 300 percent faster. Let the defeat- 
ists and the beatniks answer that if they 
can. 

I mentioned earlier that humanity, in its 
thinking, has imprisoned itself in cardboard 
walls. Cardboard walls cannot stand up be- 
fore this rising standard of world civilization, 
particularly the cardboard walls of hate 
based on the mud-foundations of differences 
of race, creed or color. The moral advance 
of man will follow his scientific advance, and 
when the last cardboard wall between men 
is knocked down, as was predicted at Calvary, 
2,000 years ago, men will stare not into the 
faces of an enemy but into the eyes of their 
brothers. Once men had nothing to fear but 
fear. In the new era upon us they will have 
nothing to hate but bigotry and hatred. 

And now, let me reach by conclusion. I 
have just returned from an extensive tour 
of the Far East. I have spoken to people of 
every class of society, government, and busi- 
ness. These peoples, these nations, like us, 
are of every different shade of opinion. But 
on one thing they are in complete accord. 
From New Zealand to Tokyo they are certain 
that to accord—or to even consider according 
recognition to Red China—is to compro- 
mise the very soul of political freedom. A 
vast new Pacific community of free nations 
is rising in strength—and for America to in 
any way recognize the enemy of their free- 
dom would be in their eyes to spiritually 
desert them in their hour of need. They 
believe, and I believe, that any weakening 
of the position of the free world in Asia 
would create a political vacuum which could 
and would be instantly filled by Communist 
forces. Such action by our part would bring 
about an Asiatic diplomatic catastrophe 
compared to which the Munich disaster 
would be regarded as merely a mild mistake. 

A great German poet once said, “Pray tell 
me your convictions for I have doubts 
enough of my own.” I have never hesitated 
to set forth my convictions, and I do so 
again, here and now. 

The mighty Japanese nation is composed 
of millions of skilled workers. What these 
people need, and what they are entitled to 
have is the raw materials upon which they 
can exercise their skill, and a fair market in 
which to sell them. The reason they need 
them is the same reason we need them. 
They have to earn a living, even as you and I. 
There is one big difference between their 
problem and ours: they do not have the re- 
sources within their own borders. We must 
see to it that the Pacific Ocean is no coun- 
try’s lake but every nation’s highway. Free- 
dom of the seas is the lifeblood of Japan. 

Japan is more than a freedom-loving na- 
tion. She is one of the main buiwarks of 
liberty in Asia. To abandon our ally, or to 
force Japan to seek economic deliverance at 
the hands of the Reds would be as short- 
sighted as handing Berlin to the Russians— 
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on the ground that it is none of our business. 
Red forest fires and Red armies respect no 
boundaries. They respect only the force 
which can stop them. 

Commonsense tells us that to the extent 
that we help the free nations of Asia to de- 
velop themselves that development protects 
us. When from New Zealand and Australia, 
to Thailand and Japan there is a strong free- 
dom loving Pacific community then the 
Asiatic world will know a force far greater 
than the ancient Great Wall of China. That 
will be the fortress of freedom built imto 
every man’s heart—by the common purpose, 
common ideals of all freemen—from San 
Francisco to Kobe and from Melbourne to 
New York. 





Tiros I—Special Pride for Jerseyans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, it is always good to receive 
reports of specific progress in this Na- 
tion’s space-for-peace effort. All Amer- 
icans, I am sure, felt a sense of pride 
when they learned of Tiros I, our first 
weather research satellite. We in New 
Jersey, as an article and editorial from 
the April 2 issue of the Newark Evening 
News explains, have special peice in the 
national achievement. 


I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle entitled “Special Pride for Jerseyans” 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
I also ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial entitled “Tiros I” be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Evening News, Apr. 
, 1960] 
Spectra PRIDE FOR JERSEYANS 


Fort MonmovutTH.—New Jersey could take 
& bow today for both developing and inter- 
preting the achievements of America’s 
weather satellite, which may help mankind 
to ward off weather disasters. 

The drum-shaped “Tiros” satellite was de- 
veloped by RCA’s Astro-Electronics Products 
Division in Hightstown. 

The main tracking station for the satellite 
is the Signal Corps laboratory here. 

The satellite was laumched from Cape 
Canaveral yesterday. The pictures were 
relayed from the satellite to the laboratory 
here and rushed to Washington. 


THREE STAGES 


The command and guidance system which 
directed the satellite into orbit was developed 
by Bell Telephone Laboratories in Murray 
Hill. 

Sidney Sternberg, chief engineer for the 
RCA division at Hightstown, said the weather 
spotting system functioned in three princi- 
pal stages. 

Transmission from ground stations to the 
satellite of electronic instructions for pic- 
ture taking. 

Response of the cameras and other equip- 
ment on the satellite to the ground 
commands. 

Transmission from the satellite to earth 
of the pictures on the completion of each 
orbit. 
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[From the Newark Evening News, Apr. 2, 
1960] 


Tmos I 
As the Nation’s electronics laboratory, New 
Jersey can take a special pride in Tiros I, 
the first weather satellite to be placed in 
orbit around the earth. 
This latest in space vehicles, with its two 
television cameras on weather-watch, was 


system which sent Tiros I into its 
400-mile-high orbit was produced by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories at Murray Hill. 

The overall project, representing the most 
comprehensive cloud study ever maintained 
from space, is under the technical direction 
of the Army Signal Corps Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories at Fort Monmouth. 
There, as well as at Kaena Point, Hawaii, 
Army scientists will “command” and monitor 
the cameras by which Tiros I will scan cloud 
patterns around the globe. 

Through this application of space for 
peace, a new dimension will be given the 
science of weather forecasting. By relating 
the space photographs to ground observa- 
tions, meteorologists hope to penetrate ever 
further into the mysteries of weather fronts, 
including such phenomena as hurricanes and 
tornadoes. 

From the peaceful scanning of cloud cover, 
of course, it is not too great a step to mili- 
tary photographic reconnaissance from space 
vehicles. Thus Tiros I also plays a role in 
national defense. 

By any standard, Tiros I may be considered 
@ national achievement toward which New 
Jersey has made a significant contribution. 





Platform for Both Parties 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
an article from the Long Beach Inde- 
pendent Press-Telegram of March 27, 
1960, by the distinguished American 
historian, Mr. Will Durant: 

NeEeps or GROWING NaTION 
(By Will Durant) 

The following confession of prejudices is 
made by one who for the last 30 years has 
so buried himself in the past that he has 
small right to speak on current affairs. 
But he has challenged himself to stand up 
and be counted on living issues. This done, 
he will run for his life back into the 18th 
century. 





EDUCATION 


Every people, if it is not to be left behind 
in a rapidly developing world, must spare 
no effort, cost, or devotion to train each new 
generation in health, character, and intelli- 
gence. Education has become a national, 
not local, responsibility; and Federal funds 
should be added to raise educational stand- 
ards and resuits throughout our country. 

We suggest that these standards and goals 
be determined, and periodically revised, by 
a committee of educators, scientists, clergy- 
men, businessmen, and Governors, chosen by 
the presidents of our 10 best accredited uni- 
versities. 


HEALTH 


The first responsibility of education and 
government is to train and guard the health 
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of our people. Education in health should 
receive an hour a week in every school year 
from the lowest grade to college graduation, 
and should be provided in evening schools 
for the adult population. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare should be empowered to prevent the 
pollution of the air, and to stop the sale of 


~products which have been impartially and 


competently judged injurious to health. In- 
surance plans should be extended to guar- 
antee medical care to all the people. 


MORALS 


We adults are the senile delinquents re- 
sponsible for moral deterioration. Many 
of us have been criminally negligent in giv- 
ing moral example to the growing genera- 
tion. Too often we have shown the young 
that we judge success in terms of posses- 
sions and that we are ready to sacrifice 
honor and honesty for material gain. We 
have offered to our children, day after day, 
spectacles accustoming them to crime and 
violence, in order to sell our products. 

We have pretended to a moral code favor- 
ing premarital continence, while we have 
surrounded the young with every simulus to 
sex; we have given them the example of 
seeking sexual excitement in a hundred 
forms and 10,000 places of entertainment; 
and we have showered publicity, acclaim, and 
rewards upon those who provide this enter- 
tainment, and who have shown the least re- 
gard for the stability of family life. We 
have disordered the lives of our children by 
the hasty breakdown of our marriages. We 
have created a public opinion that almost 
completely defaults in its normal and vital 
function of encouraging decency and dis- 
couraging vice. 

In education, in morals, and in business 
practices we have carried liberty to a neurotic 
excess; and in psychology we have taught the 
young that self-restraint is a disease. 

A greater measure of discipline in the 
home, the school, and the marketplace would 
make for a healthier, stronger, and more 
adult America, ready and willing to meet the 
tests of national cooperation and interna- 
tional competition. 

CAPITALISM AND COMMUNISM 


We need not fear the competition of other 
ways of life. It is by that competition that 
all economies are improved. We have suc- 
cessfully combined the virtues of capital- 
ism—the stimuli of rivalry, free enterprise, 
private property, and variable remunera- 
tion—with the acceptance, by all our politi- 
cal parties, of our collective responsibility 
for the health and education of our people, 
and for that wide distribution of wealth 
without which our remarkably productive 
economy cannot work. 

It is a virtue of our economic system that 
it cannot function unless the people pro- 
gressively increase their power to buy what 
investment, management, science, and labor 
increasingly produce. The organization of 
labor, and the extension of social security, 
are indispensable to this spread of purchas- 
ing power. 

Consumers, too, should organize to protect 
themselves from abuses of power by the pro- 
ducers or distributors of goods. “ 

DEFENSE AND ARMAMENT 


As the test of the rival ways of life takes 
increasingly an economic form, both will be 
impelled to devote more and more of their 
wealth to improving economic methods 
rather than military establishment. 

It is clear, however, that until some in- 
ternational order develops the ability to pro- 
tect national rights, no nation can rely upon 
international agreements to preserve its in- 
dependence and security; disarmament, 
therefore, can proceed only in the measure 
that external danger is demonstrably reduced. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


We believe that every American should 
have equal rights in voting, schooling, ang 
law; and we believe that the great majority 
of the white population in our Southern 
States accept this principle, and will imple. 
ment it in time. We recognize the difficulty 
of changing long-established ways of life and 
thought; we favor a gradual and patient 
method of effecting the change; but in a 
world increasingly interdependent and pre- 
dominantly colored, we cannot afford to be 
found wanting in understanding the inescap- 
able processes of our time. 


TAXES 


If statesmanship can organize a greater 
degree of international concord, it should 
be able, without reducing the welfare ac- 
tivities of the Government, to lower the 
taxes that now discourage economic incentive 
in management and labor alike. The stimu- 
lus to invention, economy, and work is nul- 
lified at the point where additional income 
would be punished by a higher rate and 
bracket of taxation. 

It should be possible to revise tax sched- 
ules on profits and income so as to create, 
instead of destroying, incentive. 





Representative Holifield of California 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the most recent issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly appears an article entitled 
“HOLIFIELD of California.” The article is 
about one of the outstanding Members 
of the House of Representatives; and it 
was written by Warren Unna, one of the 
outstanding members of the Washington 
press corps. 

Mr. President, Representative Hotr- 
FIELD and I came to the Congress to- 
gether in 1943. Ihave watched him with 
a great deal of interest, because of the 
many significant contributions he has 
made, not only to the welfare of his dis- 
trict, his State, and his country, but also 
to the welfare of the free world, through 
his membership on the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. 


By the same token, Mr. Warren Unna, 
who is one of the outstanding reporters 
in the Nation’s Capital, has recently re- 
turned from more than.a year of travel 
throughout the countries of the world, 
where he has been studying neutralism 
in those areas. He has returned with 
some concise and very worthwhile re- 
ports which I recommend most highly. 

For some years before his latest trip 
overseas under a grant from the Insti- 
tute of Current World Affairs, Mr. Unna 
had covered the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for the Washington Post; and 
during that period of time he had come 
to know very well our colleague, Repre- 
sentative Ho.irretp, the vigorous, popu- 
lar, and exceedingly capable Member 
of Congress from California. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp this article, 
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about an outstanding Congressman, 
written by an outstanding reporter. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
HOLIFIELD OF CALIFORNIA 
(By Warren Unna) 


(Warren Unna has recently traveled for 
more than a year on a grant from the Insti- 
tute of Current World Affairs, studying neu- 
tralism in countries that are not allied with 
either the Soviet Union or the West. Pre- 
viously, Mr. Unna had for 3 years covered 
the Atomic Energy Commission for the 
Washington Post and during that period 
had come to know CHET HOouiriz.p, the vigor- 
ous and popular Congressman from Cali- 
fornia.) 

Congressman CHET Houirretp did not 
bother to go home to campaign in Cali- 
fornia’s last primary: he thought his con- 
stituents knew enough about his work in 
Washington during the preceding 16 years 
and did not have to be told. They justified 
his faith in November 1958, when they voted 
184,000 to 26,000 to return him to Congress 
for another term. 

Houirretp is a senior member and one of 
the most active participants in two key 
committees, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy and the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee. As a member of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, he 
is also one of the few Congressmen to have 
a third committee assignment. HOLIFIELD 
pushed hard for the development of the 
H-bomb, drew up the legislation creating 
the General Services Administration, served 
as one of the two House Representatives on 
the second Hoover Commission, initiated the 
fight to squelch the Eisenhower administra- 
tion's now abortive Dixon-Yates power con- 
tract, has plugged for years—unheeded—for 
an adequate Federal civil defense program, 
and conceived and chaired the first full-scale 
investigation of radio active fallout. 

CuHEsTerR EARL HO.trretp, the 56-year-old 
Los Angeles Con , was born in May- 
field, Ky. His family stayed there only a 
year and then moved to Arkansas. After his 
mother died and his father remarried, Hoti- 
FIELD at 15 made a permanent break with 
home and high school in favor of Kansas 
wheatfields, Oklahoma oil diggings, the 
rails, and the hitchhiker’s road. He was not 
surprised to find himself in California: “I'd 
read of the romance of the forty-niners and, 
as a boy, wanted to go out there. Then, like 
10 million other people, I went.” 

HOouiFIELy’s first job was as a presser in 
a Pasadena cleaning and dyeing shop. Be- 
fore he was 19, he had married Vernice Can- 
' eer (“Cam”) and started his own cleaning 
and pressing business in Montebello, one of 
the many subcommunities in central Los 
Angeles. 

By 1927, with the boom in full swing, Houri- 
FIELD borrowed $1,750 and converted his 
pressing business into a men’s wear shop. 
Within 4 years, he had a double reverse. He 
was hunting wild goats on Catalina Island 
with a friend when a stray shot—origin still 
unknown—shattered his leg bone. That 
stray shot from nowhere kept him bedridden 
or in a wheelchair for 4 years. 

The store was HOLIFIELD’s second reverse. 
Soon after his hunting accident, in 1931, the 
depression reached the West, closed his bank, 
and made worthless the checks he carefully 
had made out to his creditors. HOLIFIELp 
mortgaged his five-room house and finally 
lost it. When he was finally able to get back 
to work, he found that his liabilities were 
about twice his assets, 

It was then that Haberdasher Ho.irimip 
started to turn political philosopher. “I 
realized that, regardless of a man’s personal 
ability, economic depression could take away 
all of his gains through years of hard work.” 
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He began to read and speak out. He became 
a close friend of Jerry Voorhis, a man Ho.t- 
FIELD came to look upon as “the ideal public 
servant,” and managed Voorhis’ successful 
campaign for Congress. Following the 1940 
census, southern California had such a 
population increase that a new 19th Con- 
gressional District was carved out, part from 
Voorhis’ area, part from an adjoinink one. 
At Voorhis’ suggestion, Ho.iriretp decided 
to take a flier in the 1942 election. He beat 
out 13 other Democrats for the primary 
nomination. In the general election, he 
managed to defeat his Republican opponent, 
Max Ward, a Huntington Park newspaper 
publisher, by a vote of nearly 35,000 to 20,000. 

HOLIFIELD has won with increasing plurali- 
ties ever since, three times secured both the 
Republican and Democratic endorsement in 
the primaries, and thinks he could have done 
this again in 1958 and avoided the bother of 
the November election. But instead he de- 
cided to run only on the Democratic ticket, 
“in an effort to bring some order out of the 
chaotic cross-filing situation in California. 
I was hoping that there would be a clearcut 
line drawn between the Republican and 
Democratic Parties in order to give the voters 
a decisive choice.” 

Because of his leg, not right to this day, 
HOLIFIELD was never able to get into uniform 
during World War II. As second-best choice, 
when he got to Congress, he sought and 
gained membership on the Military Affairs 
Committee. After the war and in the course 
of committee business, HOLIFIELD came across 
the May-Johnson bill, a measure jointly 
sponsored by former Senator Edwin C. John- 
son, Democrat, Colorado, and the late Repre- 
sentative Andrew J. May, Democrat, Ken- 
tucky, which would have turned the Nation’s 
new atomic energy program over to the mili- 


tary. 

“I thought this source of energy should be 
developed along other than military lines and 
tried to get civilian control,” Hotirretp com- 
mented. Although this was only 1945 and 
HOLIFIELD was but a second-term Congress- 
man, he strode into the office of Chairman 
May and thumped on his desk to demand 
extended hearings. He found May’s interest 
confined to what the bill would do for his 
Kentucky coal miners. The chairman gave 
him what HoLirretp now describes as “sum- 
mary” treatment and held only a day or two 
of hearings on the May-Johnson bill. 

HOLIFIELD also became aware of tremen- 
dous pressure from the Pentagon to nab this 
new atomic area for the military. Accord- 
ingly, he and Representatives Voorhiss, Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, Democrat, of California, 
George E. Outland, Democrat, of California, 
and Andrew J. Biemiller, Democrat, of Wis- 
consin, publicly appealed to the Nation’s 
scientists to come to Washington and state 
their case. Several hundred jammed the cau- 
cus room of the Old House Office Building, 
including such renowned physicists as Leo 
Szilard and Harold Urey. The scientists 
backed HoLirreLp and insisted that the great 
research and development which lay ahead 
for nuclear physics could not properly be 
conducted under military discipline. 

May took a committee vote anyway. All 
but two of the members of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, Ho.irretp and his 
close friend, MELVIN Price, Democrat, of Illi- 
nois, voted for military control of the atom. 

But the furor engendered by the scientists’ 
meeting’ did succeed in delaying the vote in 
the Senate. And then came a jurisdictional 
dispute in which Senator JoHNson wanted 
to claim atomic-energy matters for his Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, and 
Senator Millard Tydings, Democrat, of Mary- 
land, wanted it for his Armed Services Com- 
mittee. A year of wrangling followed, time 
enough for a freshman Senator, Brien Mc- 
Mahon, Democrat, of Connecticut, to intro- 
duce a bill for a study of atomic 
jurisdiction. Vice President Barkley, presid- 
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ing over the Senate, assigned the matter to 
McMahon under a special select committee, 
which a year later became the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

The scientists by now had organized them- 
selves into the Federation of American Sci- 
entists. “This really brought them out from 
the laboratories and into public life; they 
became public speakers,” HoLiIrretp recalls. 
And in the end a bill which had been greased 
to roll through both House and Senate in a 
matter of days and hand the atom to the 
military ended up with atomic energy under 
civilian control. 

HOouirietp has been with the atom ever 
since, and in recognition of his vanguard 
work Speaker Sam RaYsurRN made him a 
charter member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

HO.iFIELD was a strong defender of Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, yet he was completely 
opposed to the decision of Oppenheimer, 
chairman of the AEC’s General Advisory 
Committee, and of the majority of the Com- 
mission itself not to go ahead with the 
H-bomb. Chairman McMahon appointed 
Houirretp head of a special Joint Atomic 
Energy Subcommittee to gather testimony 
from scientists around the country, par- 
ticularly from those at Los Alamos familiar 
with the thermonuclear theories of Edward 
Teller and Stanislaw Ulam. Ho.irrecp found 
himself in agreement with the majority of 
the scientists in believing that an H-bomb 
could and must be made. With the backing 
of the full joint committee, he and Mc- 
Mahon went to President Truman in late 
1949 and told him that he should 
the advice of his eimer and 
the AEC, and go ahead with a project which 
would cost the Nation $1 billion and absorb 
most of the fissionable uranium 235 then 
on hand, Mr. Truman had the National Se- 
curity Council take a new look at the prob- 
lem and then, with the strong backing of 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, the Presi- 
dent made his decision. 

On August 13, 1953, 9 months after this 
country had tested its first thermonuclear 
device, the Soviets exploded their first 
H-bomb. Says HoLiwie.p, “If Mr, Truman 
had not made the decision to go ahead, we 
would have faced a Soviet weapon a thou- 
sone Seer more powerful than the one we 

Some consider Houirreip to be too much of 
a militarist. Yet it was Ho.twreitp who first 
warned of the danger of creating a “fourth 
atomic power”—in addition to the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and Britain—when 
the administration sought wide nuclear ex-~ 
change authority in 1958. Ho.irrenp stub- 
bornly held out against nuclear promiscuity. 
A majority of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy finally rallied around him. And in 
the end, the administration had to content 
itself with a nuclear exchange bill that was 
pretty much geared to Britain alone—and to 

congressional check back at almost every 
stage. 

The California Congressman also has been 
very much concerned with the development 
of atomic power for peaceful uses. He and 
Senator Apert Gore, Democrat, of Tennes- 
see, have repeatedly introduced bills for mas- 
sive Government assistance to get this coun- 
try’s atomic power program going: The 
Eisenhower administration, particularly un- 
der former AEC Chairman Lewis L. Strauss, 
has feared future TVA’s in such assistance. 
The Republicans have been convinced that 
once the Government set the precedent for 
constructing, operating, and owning proto- 
type powerplants, the socialistic foot would 
be in the door. igly, the administra- 
tion has preferred to let private industry de- 
velop atomic power at its own pace. 

Ho.imrtetp finds this a bit ironic. As rank- 
ing minority member (now chairman) of the 
Joint Committee’s powerful Legislative Sub- 
committee, a group which supervises an 
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annual budget in the hundreds of millions, 
HO.uIFIeLp saw to it that the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954—the then-Republican Congress 
go-ahead to private industry—contained 
section 261, a no-subsidy clause. 

HoiIFIeLD remarks: “The sponsors of the 
act were so sold on the fact that private 
enterprise would do the job that I told them 
surely they would be opposed to any hidden 
subsidies by the Government. I had no 
trouble getting the clause approved, and my 
judgment in the minority report on the act 
was proved right. The act was premature, 
and the Republicans have been trying ever 
since to find some means for subsidizing the 
industry.” 

Another attempt was a plutonium buy- 
back provision which the AEC first tried to 
have inserted in the Government’s contract 
with a powerplant under construction on the 
shores of Lake Erie by the Power Reactor 
Development Co., headed by Walker L. Cisler 
of Detroit Edison. The idea was to provide 
a Government-guaranteed price to purchase 
the weapons-grade plutonium which the 
powerpiant produced in the course of its 
nuclear power operation. When this was 
stopped by the Joint Committee under the 
no-subsidy clause, the AEC tried to have a 
plutonium buy-back provision inserted in 
this country’s aid treaty with the Euratom 
countries. Ho.Lirretp and the Joint Com- 

_ mittee Democrats, suspecting a foreign prec- 
edent for future domestic action, spiked that 
one too. ; 

It was also this shrewd Congressman who 
first found something irregular in the Dixon- 
Yates power contract. Dixon-Yates involved 
the AEC, but no atomic power. The pro- 
posal was that the Government should 
financially assist a private. utility to build 
a steam-generating plant which would pump 
electricity into TVA lines, to replace power 
the AEC was using at its uranium-produc- 
tion plants. “The whole thing,” Ho rrre.p 
observes, “was a devious attempt on the part 
of the Republican administration to destroy 

- the concept of TVA by using an adminis- 
trative means to finance and subsidize a 
private utility group in the TVA customer 
area.” 

Hourretp went before the House with a 
full-dress analysis of the lengthy contract, 
citing 18 points in which he thought the 
Government would be at a disadvantage. 
The California Congressman’s argument was 
picked up by Tennessee’s Senators, Gore and 
KeEeravver, and the 2-year fight was on. The 
Republican majority on the Joint Committee 
permitted the AEC to go ahead and sign the 
contract at the end of 1954. But a Dem- 
ocratic majority, returned by the electorate 
at the beginning of 1955, reversed the action. 
The State of Tennessee sued, the Govern- 
ment canceled the contract and began pick- 
ing up HOoLtrre.y’s 18 points to avoid its 
breach-of-contract suit from the private 
utility people. 

How does Houtrrerp sniff these things out? 
“T’m always suspicious of a lack of frankness, 
either in the spoken language of a witness or 
in the text of a bill,” he says. “When I read 
a draft of legislation that is not easy to un- 
derstand, I usually find on investigation that 
the very reason for its ambiguity is that it is 
covering something up, something that its 
proponent wants to slip through.” 

Does the always get his way? 

Hourrretp laughs at that. “Not always. 
But it puts your opponent in a very difficult 
position when he tries to justify legislation 
on the testimony of witnesses’ intentions.” 

There was one occasion in 1957 when Ho ti- 
FIELD got his way without argument from 
either the administration or his colleagues. 
This was during the 8 days of 
whys and wherefores of radioactive fallout. 
Howirietp, disturbed by “all this fog of prop- 
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Chairman, and persuaded him that there was 
@ need for objective testimony based on what 
scientists, not politicians, had to say about 
fallout. The Ho.irretp hearings which fol- 
lowed were so successful that AEC Chairman 
Strauss and Commissioner Williard F. Libby 
complimented Ho.irretp for his fairness— 
even though the Ho.uirie.p hearings brought 
out the facts the AEC up until then had 
failed to provide, . 

HOLIFIELD’s interests often parallel them- 
selves. While the Congressman was chairing 
a series of Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
hearings on fallout, through his other ca- 
pacity as chairman of the House Committee 
on Government Operations he was preparing 
a lengthy series of hearings on civil defense. 
His civil defense hearings are practically the 
only CONGRESSIONAL REcorD on the subject. 
Senator Keravuver held a series in the Senate 
some years back, but they petered out when 
Keravver found himself the only Senator in 
attendance. 

In his own hearings, HoLirretp not only 
secured expert scientific testimony on the 
problem; he persuaded Federal Civil De- 
fense Administrator Val Peterson to recom- 
mend a $32 billion Federal shelter program. 

The Holifield committee’s civil defense 
recommendations contained such a tone of 
urgency that President Eisenhower appointed 
the Gaither Committee to look into the mat- 
ter. The Gaither report, never made public, 
then proceeded to assess the whole state of 
national defense in this country. And its 
civil defense recommendations are believed 
to have been almost identical with those of 
HOLIFIELD’s committee. 

House Speaker Sam RaysBurw has seen to it 
that Ho.irre_p has been given the committee 
assignments of his choice and single him 
out as the sole Democratic appointee from 
the House to the second Hoover Commission. 
It generally has been assumed that the 
Speaker and Ho.irietp, both ardent admirers 
of Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, hold 
pretty much the same political philosophy. 
But they part company on at least one issue: 
the natural gas bill. Raysurn, of Texas, is 
not only for freeing natural gas producers 
from Federal price control; he is considered 
by some to be the bill’s strongest advocate 
in Congress. 

Ho.trretp has the Santa Fe Spring oilfield, 
one of California’s biggest, right within his 
congressional district. Another field is with- 
in 500 yards of his Los Angeles home. For 
his white-collar, small businessman constit- 
uents, the natural gas bill was not an issue; 
for HOLIFIELD’s oil company constituents, it 
obviously was. They wanted freedom from 
Federal price control. So did Rayrsurn. 
And in the spring of 1958 the Speaker turned 
every trick he knew to get the bill through 
the House. When the vote came, he called 
HOLIFIELD up to the Speaker’s rostrum and 
made no bones about what he wanted. 

It was the first request Raysurn had ever 
made of his younger colleague in the 16 
years he had been helping him along through 
Congress, and HoLIFrreLp knew it. Says Hott- 
FIELD, still squirming with the memory, “It 
wasn’t hard to turn down the oil and gas 
interests in my own district. But it was 
hard to turn down the Speaker. I told him 
I had to vote against it on principle.” 

Does HOLIFIELD ever aspire to be a Senator? 

He says “No.” One reason is seniority. 
After 17 years in the House, he will become 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, if the Democrats keep their House 
majority next year. He also is next in line 
to succeed the chairman on the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee. Because of 
his seniority, he heads important subcom- 
mittees, has the leadership’s ear, and can get 
his legislation through the various blockades 
of hearing, committee vote, and floor vote. 

But an equal deterrent to running for the 
Senate, in Hotrrretp’s mind, is the high cost 
of getting elected in California. “I repre- 






sent a workingman’s district composed of 
people in the factories, railroad shops, down- 
town clerical jobs, and small businesses,” he 
says. “Due to intense campaigning and the 
fact that the district is 3 to 1 Demo- 
cratic, I am able to make a campaign on 
$5,000 or less. - It takes $500,000 to be elected 
to the Senate in California. This means TV 
time, direct mail, advertising in the papers, 
in newsreels, and on billboards. I cannot 
depend upon any of the usual sources of 
financing in a statewide campaign. There ig 
no strong Democratic Party organization in 
California.” 

Big business backing, Ho.ir1e.p thinks, is 
out of the question. His voting record has 
been for his small businessman constituent 
and against the bills put forth by the large 
utilities, the banks, and the oil companies. I 
considered them detrimental to my district.” 





American Merchant Marine—Address by 
Alexander Purdon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Alexander Purdon, executive director of 
the Committee on American Steamship 
Lines, before the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, in Washington, D.C, 
on May 14, 1959: 

I appreciate the opportunity of speaking to 
this group on the American merchant ma- 
rine. Few organizations have such a bril- 
liant record of constructive progress in an- 
alyzing and promoting the development of 
our transportation water resources. 

Over the years, this country has developed 
the finest transportation system in the 
world—a network of rivers, rails, roads and 
airlines which has stimulated our develop- 
ment and helped to bring us to an economic 
level unsurpassed in the history of the world. 

We are now in an age of unusual tech- 
nological progress and some might assume 
that the oldest form of transportation—for 
water transportation surely is that—would 
have passed its peak and be supplanted in 
part by the newer transportation modes. 
Such views are not well founded. Not only’ 
do they ignore the lessons of history and the 
facts of geography but they fail to consider 
that the very technology on which they base 
their arguments has also produced weapons 
of destruction which make it more essen- 
tial than ever that we consider the conse- 
quences if our manmade arteries of com- 
munication and transportation are severed. 

Accordingly, we must reassess the vital 
necessity for adequate development of our 
natural transportation resources. Missiles 
may be aimed at rivers, harbors or oceans 
but their effect would not be as calamitous 
as similar attacks on rails or roads. Those 
cool, cool waters always heal themselves. 

In my view, therefore, the Nation must 
develop its water resources and its ocean 
transportation to their maximum potential. 
To do otherwise would be to waste a priceless 
asset. Those who viewed the river boat as 
merely a nostalgic echo of the past have 
been confounded by the unprecedented de- 
velopment of river traffic. Tonnage in- 
creases over a 9-year period have reached 
phenomenal 5,000 percent. 
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Parenthetically, I might say the Soviets 
are not unaware of the desirability of im- 
proving and expanding their inland water- 
way system. They are diligently. working to 
that end. This we must also do and we 
must join to it a more positive recognition 
of the vital importance of ocean transporta- 
tion. 

Admiral Burke has pointed out that the 
“sea reaches all islands and continents on 
earth where people live, fight and do busi- 
ness. There are no bridges to build, no 
mountains to cross, no tunnels to dig and 
the ship can alter its course at will.” 

Now there are many nations in the world 
who aspire to build their merchant marines. 
In some cases, as for example the Scandi- 
navian nations—their merchant fleets are 
an important and, indeed, a necessary eco- 
nomic asset. In other cases economic ques- 
tions are secondary to the value of ships 
flying the national flag. In others, as in 
Russia, where there is a vigorous program 
to build both a Navy and Merchant Marine, 
control of the seas is sought as a means of 
advancing their political, economic and mili- 
tary objectives. All of these considerations 
combined have caused a worldwide surge 
for maritime prestige. Where do we stand 
in this scramble for preferred position? 

During World War II we built the great- 
est merchant fleet the world has ever known. 
We built it not only for ourselves but for 
our allies. We built it at tremendous cost. 
The traditional maritime nations on whom 
we previously had depended were either 
overrun or impotent. They gave us cour- 
ageous assistance but, not having the re- 
sources, had to call on ours. 

Just before the war, in 1936 to be exact, 
the United States adopted a sound policy 
to insure that we would maintain a mer- 
chant fleet adequate for our commerce and 
defense. Since the war, this policy com- 
bining private enterprise with government 
aid has had an opportunity to demonstrate 
its worth. Although frequently attacked by 
the shipping interests of other nations it is 
not a selfish policy. It acknowledges that 
we can count—and should count—on our 
allies but it also recognizes that when the 
chips are down and the going gets tough 
we must have a merchant fleet of our own. 

The free world is our market and it is 
an area in which we are meeting increasing 
competition from friends and foes alike. 
From an economic standpoint alone, it can- 
not make sense to assume that we can com- 
pete vigorously for foreign markets yet de- 
pend entirely on ships owned and operated 
by our competitors. American business en- 
gaged in foreign trade has the right to know 
that it can rely on American ships whose 
interest in promoting our foreign commerce 
is identical to that of the American pro- 
ducer. 

From a military standpoint, the problem 
has been complicated by the differences of 
opinion among our military leaders as to 
what kind of war we ought to fight and 
what kind of defense we need. But I do not 

_ know of any responsible military leader who 

has minimized the role of merchant ship- 
ping in whatever kind of war we may have 
to face. Out of the controversy between 
preparedness for nuclear or conventional 
war there seems now to be developing a 
shift of emphasis and recognition of the 
need for adequate preparedness against the 
more probable course of action that falls 
far below the flashpoint of general war yet 
maintaining a powerful nuclear striking 
power as a deterrent. 

But the most,recent assessment by Vice 
Admiral Wilson, Deputy Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations for Logistics, was that our sea trans- 
portation for limited war is adequate but 
that we have only a marginal capability to 
carry out the sea transportation tasks of a 
general war. He says the Defense Depart- 
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the posture of our US. controlied merchant 
fleet” and adds that there is an urgent need 
for an orderly ship construction program. 

In this connection, let me say that the 
member lines of my tion have con- 
tracted with the Government to build 26 new 
replacement vessels in fiscal 1960 as part of 
a long range replacement program. The 
budget request however will provide for only 
14 ships. We have written to the Congress 
and reaffirmed our desire to meet our con- 
tractual obligations and that we are ready, 
willing, and able to progress with the ship- 
building program to the extent that the 
Government is ready to appropriate its share 
of the construction costs. 

Earlier, I spoke of the constant struggle 
between the maritime ambitions of other na- 
tions and our modest aspirations. This is 
highlighted by a meeting in June sponsored 
by our State Department to which 14 West- 
ern European nations are coming for informal 
discussions on a number of important policy 
matters. The agenda provides for discus- 
sions on cargo preference, shipping subsidies 
and “flags of convenience.” There have al- 
ready been international discussions, even 
repercussions, on the “flags of convenience’’ 
issue and it is, of course, a very compiicated 
and controversial matter. 

We are told that this is merely an in- 
formal session; that the other nations have 
merely asked for an opportunity to explain 
their views on our maritime policies which 
in turn gives us an opportunity to explain 
our position. 

Frankly, I think that our position is well 
known but I am disturbed by statements 
from European ship operators which do not 
wholly support the impression that this is 
to be an informal exchange of views. One 
European shipowner stated im a major speech 
recently that he expected hard bargaining at 
the conferences in June. 

What is there to bargain about? Our sub- 
sidy and cargo preference policies are de- 
veloped because they are necessary to the 
maintenace of an American merchant ma- 
rine. They were adopted by the Congress. 
They are part of the law of the United States. 

Explanation is all right, if explanation is 
required or desired. But, I think this meet- 
ing is symptomatic of the constant concern 
and, indeed, opposition on the part of other 
nations to this country’s maritime objectives. 
This despite the fact that in time of war 
our merchant fleet will be at the service of 
all free nations and that in time of peace 
their ships have free access to our ports and 
_carry about 83 percent of our ocean-borne 
‘foreign commerce. 

Instead of merely explaining our maritime 
objectives and policies, I believe that we 
should reaffirm our intention to maintain the 
kind of merchant fleet required for our na- 
tional survival. 

Were the Russians to disappear from the 
world, or become overnight as tractable as 
church mice, America would still be faced 
with the necessity for an aggressive economic 
program to maintain our prosperity and posi- 
tion as the world’s No. 1 trader. 

We have had a fantastic growth in produc- 
tion and economic activity. Our gross na- 
tional product rose 450 percent in 17 years 
and foreign trade has grown even faster— 
nearly 500 percent. In 1939 foreign com- 
merce amounted to $5.5 billion; by 1957 the 
figure exceeded $32 billion. 

The more we grow, the more nations come 
to depend on one another, the more we de- 
pend on the sea. ( 

We must have a strong American merchant 
fleet, whether to serve the growing needs of 
our growing population or to play a vital 
role in national defense. 

Ancient truths are long truths and words 
of another age of desperate struggle still ring 
true today. 


“He who would be secure at home must 


ment is “gravely concerned with regard to be supreme at sea.” 
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Migratory Worker Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth has taken forum 
action on many of the issues affecting our 
young people today. I was particularly 
gratified to note that the forum on “The 
Young With Socially Handicapped” has 
passed resolutions which indicate a deep 
and extensive interest in the migrant 
workers of this Nation. 

As chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Migratory Labor, I feel that 
the subcommittee should take full ad- 
vantage of the additional national atten- 
tion thrown on the migratory worker 
problem by action of the. members of the 
conference. 

Among the many fine resolutions 
passed by the forum are those endorsing 
Federal action to improve housing and 
education of migrants. The subcommit- 
tee is now considering bills to accomplish 
these purposes, as well as several others 
also supported by the conference forum. 

The forum stand on education is par- 
ticularly welcome, because education is 
certainly one of the bedrock problems 
facing migrants today. Our studies in- 
dicate that more than 50 percent of the 
estimated 100,000 school-age migrant 
children in the United States are from 
1 to 4 years behind regular students in 
school. 

I shall take the resolutions of the 
Conference forum as an indication of 
growing support and interest for Federal 
legislation in this field of critical human 
problems. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
those forum resolutions most directly 
concerned with legislation now before 
the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor 
as well as those concerned with other 
existing or potential Federal action. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY Forum XVIII or 
THE WHITE Hovse CONFERENCE ON CHIL<- 
DREN AND YOUTH 
A. We recommend expansion of Federal 

and State programs of domestic farm labor 

recruitment and placement to assure work- 

ers more regular employment, farmers a 

more reliable labor supply, and children of 

farmworkers a more secure existence. 

B. We recommend that long-term, low- 
interest Farmers Home Administration loans 
be made available to the farmer for migrant 
housing. 

C. We recommend the adoption of mi- 
grant crewleaders registration at Federal and 


State levels with necessary appropriations 
for implementation. 

D. We recommend that departments of 
education assume responsibility for the edu- 
cation of migrant children while they are 
within their State by providing opportuni- 
ties for uninterrupted education during the 
regular school sessions, and supplemental 
summer schools to help them reach their 
proper grade level; we further recommend 
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that Federal funds be provided to depart- 
ments of education for general education 
and vocational of migrant children 
and youth in both farm and nonfarm oc- 
cupations, for basic education and vocational 
training of adult migrants, and for teacher 
training to meet the special needs of mi- 
grant children; we further recommend that 
such funds be allocated according to the 
density, location, and duration of residence 
of the migrant population. 

E. We recommend that the child labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
be amended to provide children in agricul- 
tural employment the same protection now 
afforded children employed in other indus- 
tries. 


F. We recommend that communities 
which depend on migrant labor make pos- 
itive efforts to provide job opportunities for 
migrant workers during the months when 
they are not engaged in agricultural work, 
to enable the children of migrant families 


to become permanent residents of commun-. 


ities. 

G. We recommend (a) the extension of 
Federal grants for preventive health services 
and medical care, public assistance and other 
needed welfare services, as well as the edu- 
cational m of the agricultural exten- 
sion service, to States in proportion to the 
number of migrant farmworkers and their 
family dependents, and that ne residence 
restrictions be imposed for such assistance to 
migrants; (b) the use of such funds for (1) 
the development of local programs for medi- 
cal care; (2) the extension of nursing and 
other professional services in the preventive 
health field; (3) the upgrading of housing 
and sanitation including field sanitation; (4) 
the strengthening of parental and child care 
services including the provision of day care; 
(5) the development of programs for parent 
and child health education; (6) the coor- 
dination of services—local, intrastate and 
interstate—to facilitate continuity; (7) the 
identification and development of leadership, 
including leadership by youth, within the 
migrant group. 





Civil Rights Bill, H.R. 8601 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOBY MORRIS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I voted against H.R. 8601, the 
designated civil rights bill, which passed 
the House on March 24 and which is 
mainly to protect and secure the right 
of all qualified citizens to vote, for the 
reason that I felt deeply that the referee 
system provided for therein is very prob- 
ably unconstitutional and definitely a 
wrong approach toward such purpose. It 
gives the Federal Government the power 
to take over State and local election 
machinery which I am afraid may do 
more harm than good toward all of our 
citizens—colored and noncolored—and 
will probably defeat the very objective of 
the bill. 

I do not know, of course, what the 
final version of this nor what 
my vote on same, will be, as we have not 
as yet reached that stage. Iam in hopes 
bill can and will be presented 
vote before this session of Con- 
gress ends. I most certainly will vote 
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for -one that I feel will properly help to 
so prevent discrimination against our 
citizens because of race or color. 

The debate in the House on this bill 
up to this time has been overall gratify- 
ing tome. Except for a few words that 
I feel were ill considered and should not 
have been spoken, the debate generally 
was dignified and enlightening and I 
hope and feel beneficial to all our citi- 
zens, colored and noncolored. 





Highways to Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
great many thousands of Americans are 
going to Alaska. The coming summer 
bids fair to see an unprecedented rush 
heading northward both by air and over 
the Alaska Highway, for it is a regret- 
table fact that except for some excel- 
lent tourist ships, there is no regular 
passenger service to Alaska by Ameri- 
can-flag vessels. That transportation of 
passengers ceased in 1954. 

However, the Alaska Highway beck- 
ons invitingly. From the 48 lower States 
one may drive either to Anchorage or 
Fairbanks and to southeastern Alaska 
by way of the so-called Haines cutoff to 
the port of Haines at the upper end of 
the inside passage, from where the ferry 
will transport your car to the 49th 
State’s capital, Juneau, perhaps the 
most beautiful capital of any of the 50 
States. 

Highway travelers to Alaska, however, 
will greatly profit by the advice given 
them in an excellent article appearing 
in the April issue of The Lion, the offi- 
cial monthly publication of the Lions 
International. The article entitled 
“Highway to Alaska” is written by Herb 
Hilscher, longtime resident of Alaska 
and the author of two excellent books 
on that great northwestern area, 
“Alaska Now,” published in 1948, and 
“Alaska U.S.A.,” published last year. 

I ask unanimous consent that Herb 
Hilscher’s article “Highway to Alaska” 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

HIGHWAY TO ALASKA 
(By Herb Hilscher) 

A million people have the Alaska fever— 
bad. They just can’t wait to head north to 
the 49th State, The wide open spaces. The 
gold nuggets waiting for their shovel. The 
rainbow trout 2 feet long. The fertile home- 
steads that will make them landed barons— 
the easy way. 

To these 20th century pioneers, statehood 
has conjured up visions of opportunities un- 
limited and jobs for everyone. To them 
Alaska is the promised land—the new utopia. 

The rush north is growing day by day. 
We Alaskans are powerless to stop it. We 
wouldn’t if we could. But we plead that 
these good people know what they are get- 
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ting into before they burn their bridges be- 
hind them and, on arrival here, expect the 
bounty of nature and the big heart of the 
new State to bless them with abundance, 
wealth, and happiness. 

Opportunities are unlimited in Alaska—for 
the right persons. Many young couples have 
hit the jackpot up here much sooner than 
they would have in the lower 48, But they 
have hit it the old-fashioned way: by hard 
work, long hours, personal sacrifice, and a 
special brand of stick-to-itiveness. Not by 
a 40-hour week, jobless insurance, and unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Out of our years of experience in Alaska, 
we sourdoughs have a few suggestions we'd 
like to pass on to would be Alaskans before 
they quit their jobs in the other States and 
start north. 

1. Before taking off for Alaska, have a 


round-trip ticket in your pocket and at 


least $500 in travelers’ checks to cover ex- 
penses while you give the 49th State the 
once-over lightly. After seeing Alaska you 
may say, “I don’t want any part of it.” 

2. If you like Alaska, see all of it before 
you decide where you want to settle, to put 
down roots. Let the wife do a lot of the 
deciding on where in the new State you will 
make your home. 

3. If you are planning on getting a job in 
Alaska, write to the State of Alaska Employ- 
ment Office, Juneau, and get a copy of the 
bulletin, “Job Opportunities in Alaska.” 
Get this booklet before you start north. It 
can save you a lot of heartaches. Don’t come 
north with the idea of making a pile in a 
year or two and then going back where you 
came from. Those days are gone forever. 

4. If you decide to settle in Alaska, come 
properly prepared. A rockbottom minimum 
to tide you over until you get your stride 
is $5,000. Living costs are from 19 to 55 per- 
cent higher than in the Pacific Northwest, 
and going into business up here usually takes 
more capital than you had planned. 

5. If you are planning on driving to Alaska, 
start with a good car. You are inviting 
nothing but trouble if you load up an old 
jalopy and a trailer that is past its prime. 

This word of advice is seconded by Ca- 
nadian officials who, through sad experience, 
have played unwilling host to many broken- 
down cars and.abandoned trailers—all be- 
cause the owner was attempting to pull a 
load too heavy for his motor. 

After taking care of scores of these Alaska- 
bound Argonauts who were stranded with- 
out funds, the Canadian Government has 
adopted a strict Alaska traveler code: The 
driver of each car must have $250 and a valid 
gas and oil credit card, and each passenger 
must carry $100 when bound for Alaska. In 
addition, a trailer code specifies the size car 
required to pull a certain size trailer, and if 
your car is of ancient vintage, you'll have to 
post a bond on it. 

Despite restrictions, about 40 percent of 
the people coming to Alaska today drive over 
the Alaska Highway. Some of them figure 
that, by going by car, they can make the 
trip on a shoestring. 

This is wishful thinking. Many an ill- 
prepared and ill-financed traveler has blamed 
the dangers and perils of the Alaska High- 
way for his misfortunes enroute, and has 
given the highway the reputation of being a 
man killer. 

Actually, we Alaskans feel the only legiti- 
mate complaint that any driver could make 
about the Alaska Highway is that it is pretty 
long, and that the Canadian section of the 
highway is graveled rather than paved. 

The Alaska Highway proper does not offi- 
cially start until Dawson Creek, British Co- 
lumbia, almost 1,000 miles north of the Ca- 
nadian border. And driving to Dawson 
Creek is only the warmup for your trip 
to Alaska. 

From mile zero at Dawson Creek to Fair- 
banks is 1,520 miles, and from Dawson Creek 
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to Anchorage is 1,640 miles. You cannot 
drive to the Panhandle communities of 
Ketchikan, Petersburg, Juneau, Skagway, or 
Sitka. They are not connected by highway 
with the big part of Alaska. The only 
southeastern town that can be reached by the 
Alaska Highway is Haines, and it is accessible 
only by a branch road kept open during the 
summer. During that period ferry service 
connects Haines with the capital city of 
Juneau. : 

The Alaska Highway is by no means a 
Pennsylvania Turnpike or a California Free- 
way, but it is a wide, well-maintained road. 
Twelve hundred twenty-one miles are in 
Canada, and most of this section is hard- 
packed crushed gravel, but black-topping is 
starting to work its way northward from 
Dawson Creek. The last remaining section 
of the unpaved portion of the highway in 
the State of Alaska is now being black- 
topped. 

Roadhouses, gas stations, cafes, and mo- 
tels dot the highway on an average of one 
for every 30 miles, and accommodations are 
being upgraded every year. In the main, 
they’re clean, warm, and sufficient to serve 
the needs of the traveler. 

Of course, if you’re looking for deluxe 
motels with heated swimming pools, bar- 
becue pits, and dancing girl revues, we don’t 
have them—yet. Right now, the highway 
roadhouses tend more to the “bath is down 
the hall” variety. 

But even that’s a big improvement over 
a few years ago when most roadside stops 
were memorable for the “ladies” and “gents” 
out back—a never-to-be-forgotten experi- 
ence during mosquito season or at 20° below. 

Garages en route can handle both major 
and minor repairs and fix flats while you’re 
having lunch. If you’re camping out, there 
are plenty of places along the highway sell- 
ing groceries, so it isn’t necessary to load 
your car with staples. There are a suffi- 
cient number of public campgrounds on 
both sides of the border, with toilets and 
outdoor cooking facilities. 

How long does it take to drive to Alaska? 
That depends on how you drive. College 
boys have made it from Seattle to Fair- 
banks in 3 days—driving fast around the 
clock, burning up the gravel, their tires, 
and sometimes themselves. Highway patrol- 
men say that next to excessive speed, most 
accidents on the Alaska Highway are caused 
by drowsy drivers and drivers falling asleep 
at the wheel. 


Most travelers find they can drive com- 
fortably between 300 and 400 miles a day 
on the Alaska Highway. The speed limit 
is posted for 50 miles per hour, and if you 
have any respect for your tires—and for 
your life—you'll keep to it or under it. The 
faster you drive on a gravel road the hotter 
your tires get, and the danger of blowouts 
mounts with the heat. When you come to a 
ridge of loose gravel, slow down. 

After all, the scenery on the Alaska High- 

way is magnificent, and you can’t enjoy it 
if you’re breaking all speed records. If you 
want to get to Alaska in a hurry, take a 
plane. 
- Although most travelers drive to Alaska 
in the summer months, the Alaska Highway 
is a year-around road. Many Alaskans prefer 
driving in the winter when the ground is 
frozen and there is just enough snow on 
the road to cover the gravel and turn the 
highway into a white paved boulevard. But 
at this time of year it is necessary to put 
on your woolies, have your car winterized, 
and carry emergency gear. 

How much does it cost to drive to Alaska? 
That depends on your appetite and the 
amount you want to spend—whether you 
dine on T-bone steaks or the blue-plate spe- 
cial, whether you camp out or stay at road- 
houses, and whether yeur car is a foreign 
model that gets 33 miles to the gallon or a 
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fin-tailed giant that gets you all of 14. Also, 
whether or not you can resist the blandish- 
ments of the ever-present Alaskan curios and 
souvenirs. 

On the basis of averaging 300 to 400 miles 
of driving per day from Great Falls or Seat- 
tle to Fairbanks or Anchorage, the trip will 
take you from 7 to 8 days. Meals for two 
adults will average about $85, lodging $80, 
gas and oil $85—a total of about $250. 

But don’t start out on an economy budget. 
If you have a blowout and have to buy a 
new tire, or have car trouble, your cash funds 
will disappear very rapidly. 

Cars of every description, make, and model 
have traversed the Alaska Highway. As one 
newsman put it, “You see as many varieties 
of foreign cars in Anchorage as you do in 
Palm Springs.” 

No matter what the make or model, it’s a 
cinch to spot a car that’s just driven over 
this northern road. Like birds of a feather, 
many of them carry lu racks on top 
and/or trailers behind, are well supplied with 
stickers that say “Welcome to Canada,” and 
have mesh bug catchers shielding the front, 
and their headlights and bumpers are taped 
against flying gravel. 

Authorities estimate that in 1960 almost 
150,000 persons will drive to Alaska over the 
Alaska Highway. If these people are en- 
thusiastic emissaries for the trip by car to 
the 49th State, it won’t be long before the 
road to the last frontier will be built up 
like any stateside highway. 

But so far the Alaska Highway can claim 
one distinction over thoroughfares in the 
“old 48.” Where else can you drive for 
almost 1,500 miles without running into a 
red and green traffic light? 





A White Fleet Salute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, mail 
continues to come into my office in con- 
nection with the proposal to establish 
a great white fleet of mercy ships to help 
other peoples in times of disaster and 
distress, and I am sure many of the sup- 
porters of this idea were cheered when 
the prototype vessel for the fleet was 
chartered last month. 

It was my privilege to attend the char- 
ter party on March 13, when title to the 
SS Consolation was transferred from the 
Navy Department to the People to People 
Foundation, and the ship is being re- 
chartered the “SS Hope.” 

I have received a number of enthusi- 
astic letters supporting the great white 
fleet from a fellow Oklahoman, Mr. Ru- 
dolph N. Hill, a lawyer-poet of Wewoka, 
Okla. Mr. Hill, who believes that poetry 
could be used to help publicize the aims 
and purposes of the great white fleet, has 
kindly offered the use of one of his poems 
in this connection. 

Mr. Speaker, this poem is entitled 
“Red Cross Nurse,’ and Mr. Hill has 
added a “L’Envoi” to the poem as it orig- 
inally appeared in the New York Times 
and in his book “Star of Peace on Trail 
of Cibola. I should like to insert this 
poem, with “L’Envoi’ added, in the Rrec- 
orp at this point: 
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Rep Cross Nurse 


With Kremlin walls and Coliseum dust, 

And all the Rhineland’s castles crumbled 
down, 

Some hour, beyond this day of battle lust, 

Will not some hand the Queen of Mercy 
crown? 

All robed in white, with countenance serene, 

As Florence Nightingale once might have 


passed 
The soldiers’ candle-lighted tents between, 
While some would kiss the silhouette she 
cast. 
My friend, you ask me: “Does He walk again 
This troubled earth—the Man of Galilee?” 
Ah, yes, as long as there is one in pain, 
You have his guardian angel you here see. 
Nor would she ask one simple word of praise. 
Her glory lies in lengthening man’s days. 


L’ENvor 


The Red Cross nurse, on globe-circling trip 
Of the great white fleet, bearing drugs, 
food, and clothes, 
Would be a true Queen of World Fellowship, 
Causing man’s love for man to bloom like 
a rose! 





Commuter Passenger Service in 
Urban Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, Congress is showing a very 
pertinent interest in the fate of com- 
muter passenger service in our large 
urban areas. Some legislators believé 
that definite action is needed to: 

First. Amend the Transportation Act 
of 1958 to slow hasty discontinuance 
procedures authorized under that act. 

Second. Advance a long-range pro- 
gram to assure that mass transportation 
facilities will be saved and even in- 
creased to meet new demands. 

Mr. President, an editorial in the 
Daily Home News (New Brunswick, N.J.) 
of March 30 describes one plan to deal 
at least with a part of the long-range 
program. 

Another editorial from the Tuesday, 
March 29, issue of the Atlantic City 
Press describes the consternation of one 
community which is apparently faced 
by discontinuance or sharp reduction of 
passenger train service. 

Both editorials will yield new facts to 
our deliberations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torials be printed in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Daily Home News, Mar. 30, 1960] 

FreperaAL Mass Transir BILu 
New Jersey’s Senator Harrison A. WIL- 
a 





would extend strong assistance to State and 
local governments in improving mass trans~ 
portation in metropolitan areas. 


The bill represents a and ex- 


modification 
pansion of a proposal by the rail industry 


Sgt 


and the American Municipal Association, 

13,000 cities and towns in the 
Nation. The bill has the full backing of 
the association. 

The bill is concerned both with planning 
and with loans. 

It would permit current Federal planning 
grants to be used for determining trans- 
portation needs of metropolitan areas, for 
planning integrated and economical use of 
existing mass tion facilities, for 
coordinating transportation planning of all 
public bodies in metropolitan areas, for 
studying the interrelation between metro- 
politan area growth and the development of 
a total transportation system. 

In the field of loans, it would make avail- 
able long-term low-interest loans to co- 
ordinate construction of rail, highway, bus, 
and other transportation facilities in metro- 
politan areas; to finance acquisition, con- 
struction, and improvement of equipment 
and facilities in mass transit and commuter 
service : 


A significant departure of the Williams 
bill is that it would provide for administra- 
tion of the mass transit program by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, instead 
of by the Commerce De ent. This isa 
logical departure. Today the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, engaged as it is in 
redevelopment and urban renewal, giving 
grants for planning assistance in many ur- 
ban fields, is already as close to a Depart- 
ment of Urban Development as can be im- 
agined, and is more deeply engaged in the 
urban field than any other Government 


agency. 

The bill introduced by Senator Wm.1uMs 
seems to hold great hope for the future of 
mass transportation in the Nation. In Wr- 
LIaMs’ Own words, it is “important recog- 
nition on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment that it, too, has a tremendous in- 
terest and stake in the survival of our 
metropolitan areas—a survival that will in 
no small part depend on the establishment 
of good, modern mass transportation sys- 

And the chances of the bill becoming 
law seems particularly good because of the 
impressiveness of the sponsorship of it. 
Joining with Wit.raMs in sponsoring the bill 
are Senators CLarK, Javirs, KEATING, ENGLE, 
HumpHrey, SyMINGTON, Morse, HaRTKE, and 
Youne of Ohio, a truly representative bi- 
Partisan cross section of Senate leadership. 


[From the Atlantic City Press, Mar. 29, 1960] 
Resist FurTHER TraIn Curs 


Reports and denials are again currert 
concerning the imminence of discontinuance 
of passenger train service between Camden 
and shore points. 

The latest statement on the subject was 
attributed to Joseph A. Fisher, president of 
the Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines 
and the Reading Co. He was interviewed 
after a recent panel discussion on mass 
transit problems before the Delaware Valley 
Council in Philadelphia. 

Elaborating on remarks made at the meet- 
ing, Fisher is reported to have declared: “The 
entire PRSL service is costing so much right 
at this point that we are determining action 
to discontinue the entire passenger service. 
The PRSL can no longer continue.” 

Commenting on the report later, a spokes- 
man for Fisher branded it as premature and 
added: Something drastic will have to be 
done to cut losses, but that is not to say 
the service is to be dropped. 

This is not the first time around for such 
reports and denials. The feeling is that 
where there is so much smoke, there must 
be Some fire. 

The latest rumor of cutbacks followed by 
a day the news that local commuters were 
going to contact PRSL officials in an effort 
to bring about a restoration of a midnight 
train from Philadelphia to Atlantic City. 
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It was obviously a coincidence, and not to 
be regarded as a div tactic. 

In view of the fact that the PRSL has been 
cutting back its shore passenger train service 
to a disturbing extent im recent years, any 
indication of further curtailment must be 


viewed with genuine alarm by resort inter- . 


ests. South Jersey seashore communities 
cannot thrive without adequate transporta- 
tion facilities. 

City officials and representatives of resort 
hotel and business interests should waste no 
time in letting the Public Utility Commis- 
sion know where they stand in the matter. 
The burden of proof in any abandonment 
case rightly belongs on the railroad. 

Any effort to further reduce shore train 
service should be resisted to the utmost. 





Gentleman of Achievement: President Al- 
berto Lleras Camargo, of Colombia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr.PORTER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is 
@ welcome guest in our country. It isa 
honor to us that he has accepted the 
President’s invitation to be his official 
guest. 

In June of 1957, shortly after Colom- 
bia had thrown off Dictator Rojas Pi- 
nilla, I had the privilege of visiting in 
Colombia where I met and talked with 
many fine men. One of them was Alber- 
to Lleras Camargo whom I consider to 
be an outstanding democrat. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include an article about 
this great Colombian leader which ap- 
peared in the Dilplomat, April 1960: 
Most INFLUENTIAL MAN IN LATIN AMERICA 

(By Scott Seegers) 

The bony little man on the 12th tee of the 
Bogota, Colombia, Country Club was lining 
up his drive one day in January 1956, when 
a rifle shot reverberated in the thin Andean 
air. A bullet ripped into the turf near his 
feet. The other three members of the four- 
some dropped to the ground and frantically 
urged their companion to take cover, 

“Ridiculous,” he commented coolly. “Why 
would anybody shoot at me?” He waggled 
his club once more, then whacked his ball 
down the fairway and played out the hole. 

Only after several more bullets had whis- 
pered past him on the next tee could the 
little man’s companions persuade him to 
abandon his game. 

The golfer, Alberto Lleras, was rector of 
the University of the Andes at the time, and 
about to lose his fight to stay out of politics. 
A couple of years later he was reelected Presi- 
dent of Colombia—the first man in his coun- 
try’s history to be elected with support of 
both major parties. 

Lieras (pronounced Yeras), who will arrive 
in Washington on April 5 as the official guest 
of President Eisenhower, has often been 
called the most influential man in Latin 
America. His specialty is unobtrusive 
achievement of the spectacular. In the 17 
years that I have known him he has, with- 
out getting out of breath or out of sorts, 
brought peace to a nation shattered by a 
decade of undeclared civil war; overhauled 
his country’s devastated economy; invented 
a unique system of representative govern- 
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ment and made it work; remodeled one in- 
ternational organization and made it work, 
The Rio de Janeiro Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance, the 1947 mutual defense agreement 
uniting the American nations, is largely 
Lleras’ work. As well as President and edu- 
cator he has been a successful writer, editor, 
publisher, cabinet minister, and ambassador. 

Far from the least of his achievements is 
that he has remained alive and universally 
respected in a political atmosphere that has 
produced many a violent demise. 

Accomplishment of such Bunyanesque 
scale are at first hard to credit to this frail- 
looking man with the pixy grin, who might 
weigh 130 pounds with his pockets full of 
rocks. You have to know Lleras for a while 
before suspecting the rare quality of the 
intellect that lurks behind the alert brown 
eyes and the high sloping forehead. But 
Lieras’ small frame is packed with a nice 
admixture of courage, energy, idealism, and 
practicality. He combines a working news- 
paperman’s reverence for facts with a dis- 
passionate, omnivorous mind, and a rare 
ability to apply logic to any situation. 

In matters of principle Lieras is as un- 
yielding as granite. As Colombian Foreign 
Minister during the first United Nations 
Conference in San Francisco in 1945, he op- 
posed the Soviet-backed veto provision. In 
the backstage bargaining, the great powers 
compromised one by one and agreed to ab- 
stain when the issue came to a vote. But 
Lieras stood firm. 

“My government is opposed to the veto,” 
he said. “How can I abstain?” Colombia 
and Cuba cast the only votes against the 
veto, behind which Russia has since shielded 
so many abuses of captive nations, 

A stout defender of U.S. policy, Lleras once 
said, “What some call the mistakes of the 
United States are precisely the virtues of a 
new-type, reluctant empire that prefers 
* * * friends to accomplices, good neigh- 
bors to subjects, and partners in the build- 
ing of a better world.” 

Alberto Lieras’ childhood was, he recalls, 
“of the most unrelieved poverty.” His fa- 
ther, who operated rented ranches, died when 
Alberto was 11. His formal education ended 
at 18, with his graduation from the Ri- 
caurte Military Academy. For a year he 
worked as a reporter for Bogoté’s leading 
Liberal newspaper, El Tiempo. Wanderlust 
took him to Buenos Aires, where for 2 years 
he was a reporter for El Mundo and La Na- 
cion. He returned to Bogoté and at 21 he 
became El Tiempo’s managing editor. 

Unlike most newspaper writing of the 
time, Lleras’ stories and commentaries were 
clear and simple, edged with biting wit that 
quickly captured the irreverent bogotano 
public and attracted the attention of Presi- 
dent Alfonso Lépez. Soon he was writing 
speeches for Lépez “in flawless Lopese.” 

Lleras married charming Berta Puga, 
daughter of the Chilean Minister to Colom- 
bia. Soon afterward he ran for Congress, 
and at 26 became President of the Chamber 
of Deputies. At 27 he was appointed Minis- 
ter of Government, the youngest in the coun- 
try’s history. 

In 1943, Lépez sent Lieras to Washington 
as Ambassador, He tackled the job with his 
usual concentration, and he also turned his 
scalpel-like intelligence upon the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, then such a sepulcher of routine 
that one frustrated official called it “the 
marble curtain.” Lieras worked out an en- 
tirely new structure, giving it more author- 
ity and broader functions. 

Political and economic disturbances forced 
Lépez to resign with 1 year of his term to 
go, Lleras, elected by Congress to fill out 
the term, at 39 because Colombia’s young- 
est President. He promptly named three 
Conservatives to his Cabinet. To Liberal 


outeries he replied, “Neither party has a 
monopoly on ability or responsibility.” 























_ “No,” said Lleras, 
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A Liberal Party split gave the 1946 elec- 
tion to the Conservatives. Many Liberals 
urged Lileras to declare a state of siege, 
nullify the elections, and stay in office. 
“Colombia is a consti- 
tutional democracy. In a democracy, the 
man who gets the most votes gets the job.” 

He went happily back to newspapering, 
this time by starting a lively new weekly 
news magazine called Semana. 

This happy period lasted less than a year. 
Then Lieras was drafted as Director Gen- 
eral of the Pan American Union. He ap- 
preciated the honor, his telegram of ac- 
ceptance noted, “* * * but I will not ven- 
ture to comment on the judgment of those 
who have chosen me.” 

Their judgment was all right. At the 
Inter-American Conference in Bogoté in 
1948 the Organization of American States 
evolved from the Pan American Union, which 
remained its permanent secretariat, with the 
OAS having all the increased powers pro- 
posed by Lleras. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of these is the authority to arbitrate 
international clashes within the Western 
Hemisphere. This has been so effective that 
several instances of what started out to be 
wars were held down to border skirmishes, 
In each case the OAS went on to probe 
into the matter and to say publicly who 
started the trouble. Because of this one 
Lleras innovation, war between American 
nations may well have become a thing of 
the past. 

Lieras is one of the few men I have ever 
met who seem to be without personal am- 
bition. Unlike most men who have known 
real poverty, he appears to have no interest 
in money. In 1954, after 7 years of direct- 
ing the OAS, he left the $20,000-per-year, 
tax-free job (which also included a free 
house, automobile, and chauffeur) to become 
the unsalaried president of the then new 
and unendowed University of the Andes in 
Bogoté. His only income was the small 
pension drawn by every ex-President. 

The university was an unlikely experi- 
ment in higher education, completely free 
of Government influence or support. It had 
too few teachers, too little money, and in- 
adequate equipment and buildings to han- 
dle the students clamoring for admittance, 
Its symbol of a goat teetering precariously 
on an Andean peak was appropriate geo- 
graphically, financially, and academically. 
Its only certainty was hungry but resolute 
independence, and this attracted Lleras. 

Conscious of his academic shortcomings, 
the new president devoted himself to rais- 
ing money. He got grants and outright gifts 
(one man sent $106,000). He wheedled 
equipment, buildings, and even building ma- 
terials. But most important for Colombia, 
the new post brought Lleras back to his 
homeland. 

Meanwhile, Colombia had become sub- 
merged in an orgy of political violence. 
Liberals and Conservatives traditionally 
hated each other so single-mindedly that 
no Colombian third party has ever attracted 
more than a handful of voters. Political 
reprisals that began soon after the 1946 
Conservative victory exploded into wide- 
spread guerilla warfare after the 1948 assas- 
sination of Liberal Jorge Eliécer Gaitan in 
Bogota. Until the end of his term in 1950, 
President Mariano Ospina Pérez ruled by 
martial law. Leonine, Liberal-hating old 
Laureano Gémez won a one-candidate Presi- 
dential election and intensified the persecu- 
tions. Political killings degenerated into 
banditry, with rape, murder, and mutilation 
at the fearful mortality rate of 20,000 
Colombians per year. 

After 3 chaotic years, Gémez was over- 
thrown by General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, 
who promptly set up shop as a worse—and 
More stupid—dictator. Families were dis- 
Possessed of their land, and those who were 
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not slaughtered fled to the cities—where 
there was no work for them. These quickly 
overwhelmed the social welfare agencies and 
lived, perforce, on the streets. Children be- 
came separated from their parents and lived 
in packs, begging and thieving. In Tolima, 
where statewide violence was worse, an esti- 
mated 320,000 persons; 42 percent of the 
state population, were forced from their 
land. 

Agricultural production dropped sharply. 
Commerce went down in proportion. Peo- 
ple quit building homes and factories. The 
peso, at 1.75 to the U.S. dollar in 1946 when 
Lleras left the government, skidded to 8.10 to 
the dollar under Rojas. Each year’s na- 
tional budget carried less for education, 
more for the armed forces. 

This was the demoralized and outraged 
nation for which Alberto Lleras was trying 
to build a nonpolitical university. But gov- 
ernment brutalities continued to increase. 
Armed police fired on demonstrating uni- 
versity students. Only a few months later 
they attacked with gums and clubs thou- 
sands of defenseless bogotanos attending a 
Sunday afternoon bullfight. The crowd's 
sin was booing the dictator’s daughter. 

“Afterward bodies were stacked like cord- 
wood in the arena,” a witness told me. 
Lleras could remain on the sidelines no long- 
er. He attacked the dictatorship in a pub- 
lic speech in the capital city. On February 
24, 1956, he resigned from the ersity. 

Working with the Conervative firebrand 
Guillermo Leén Valencia, Lieras spent near- 
ly 2 years the resistance on & 
nationwide basis. Meanwhile, eluding police 
and narrowly escaping assassination, he and 
his colleagues worked out a unique system 
of government. This called for automatic 4- 
year alternation of the Liberals and Con- 
servatives in the presidency. Moreover, all 
government jobs, from cabinet ministers to 
janitors, and including representatives and 
senators, were to be split 50-50 between the 
two parties. 

Laureano Gémez, discredited and in exile 
in Spain, still retained the fanatic loyalty 
of many Conservatives. Lleras decided that 
his support was necessary to peace in Co- 
lombia. He made two trips to Spain to 
talk to Gémez. Finally the old warrior urged 
all Colombian Conservatives to unite with 
the Liberals to overthrow Rojas. 

Now Lleras was ready. On May 6, 1957, he 
passed the word for a meticulously planned 
general strike in Bogoté. The next morning 
it was as if the city had died. No business 
opened its doors. No buses or streetcars ran. 
Radios were silent and no newspapers came 
from the presses. Bakeries offered no bread 
for sale and no one came to buy. Laborers 
stayed in their homes. Even the churches 
were closed. 

The raging dictator sent his tanks and 
armored cars rumbling through the streets. 
The armored cars bumped to a stop, tires 
shredded by the thousands of carpet tacks 
and broken bottles with which hard-working 
children had sown the streets. Thirty thou- 
sand troops patrolled the city, but there was 
no one to jail, no one to shoot, no meetings 
to break up. 

The strange paralysis continued for 3 days. 
Rojas’ anger turned to fear. At 5 a.m. on 
May 10 telephones all over Bogoté began to 
ring. 

“The tyrant has fied.” The inaccurate 
message flashed through the city. Men, 
women, and children poured into the streets, 
shouting, weeping with joy, singing the na- 
tional anthem. Instead of firing on the 
celebrants, thousands of the soldiers and 
police dropped their guns and joined the 
celebration. 

At 10 am. Rojas did indeed flee, leaving 
four generals an admiral in charge of the 
Government. Word soon reached Lleras and 
Valencia, who, following the only route left 
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free of tacks and broken glass, drove to the 
palace, where they walked sedately through 
the ranks of armed guards to confer with the 
military junta. 

Lieras, as always, knew just what he 
wanted—an end to armed oppression; a pleb- 
iscite to ask the nation’s permission for his 
proposed change in government; elections 
and return to constitutional government. 
The junta, sick of bloodshed and chaos, 


The plebiscite, held December 1, 1957, pro- 
duced the biggest vote in Colombian his- 
tory—4,250,000 voted “aye” for the change, 
only 250,000 against. 

Lleras had no wish to be President, but 
the Conservatives could not agree on a can- 
didate. Also, Laureano Gémez, back from 
Spain, insisted that his ex-enemy was the 
Only man for the job. Reluctantly Lieras 
agreed torun. Elections were scheduled, but 
the danger was not over. Some of the dis- 
gruntled military officers had _ secretly 
planned a counterrevolution to return Rojas 
to power. 

At 4 a.m., 2 days before the election, Lieras 


ing from the windows, Lleras saw more than 
50 military police surrounding the biock. 
The telephone rang. 

“There's been a revolution,” said an urgent 
voice.” “They’ve captured all the junta ex- 
cept Admiral Piedrahita. They're coming to 
get you.” 

“I believe you,” Lleras replied. Calmly he 
bathed, shaved, and dressed with his usual 
meticulous care. As he adjusted his neck- 
tie the front door shock under a heavy knock, 
Lleras opened the door. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” he.said for- 
mally to the two armed lieutenants blocking 
the entrance. “Shall we go?” 

He was taken under guard to join the four 
captive members of the junta. Word of the 
coup flashed through Bogoté Loyal army 
units had gone on the alert. As the jeep 
sped past the presidential palace a loyal army 
officer stopped it. / 

“Which one do you have there?” 

“Lieras,” replied the driver. “We're taking 
him to the prison.” 

The army man to be a con- 
” he said, “Lieras is to be 


The confused military police saw their 
prisoner escorted into the palace. Lieras 
headed for the radio and told the nation 
what was going on, Admiral Piedrahita 
eluded his would-be captors and joined him. 
For hours they took turns at the micro- 
phone. Under the intense public scrutiny re- 
sulting from the Lieras-Piedrahita 
the revolution ev No blood was 
shed, and captive junta members were freed, 
and Lleras won the election by a landslide. 

After his inauguration in August 1958, 
one of his first acts was to lift the almost 
continuous 10-year state of siege. He kept 
emergency controls only in the five states 
where violence was concentrated. Even 
there he abolished press censorship, restored 
civilian government and most civil liberties. 

The Cabinet meetings of those first 
months lasted from 12 to 16 hours. “It was 
@ rare meeting that broke up before dawn,” 
one of his Ministers told me. 

“He never cut a discussion short,” said 
another, This ‘thorough talking-out pro- 
duced a large percentage of unanimous deci- 
sions, 

The President listened calmly through 
the lengthy sessions. When Liberal and 
Conservative tempers rose he restored peace 
usually with a — witticism. Stumped 
like a teenager in the huge presidential 
chair, listening, improvising, 
Lieras had one rule against which all sugges- 
tions were measured: “We have to do what 
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‘we can with what we have.” His mere pres- 
ence in the t sent the anemic 


governmen 
———a<— eee 
of his regime. 

The supposed irreducible minimum of 
$40 million per month of imports was 
slashed to $25 million by forbidding the 
import of luxury and nonessential items. 
Desperate Colombians began manufacturing 
their own nylons, kitchen utensils, type- 
writer ribbons, wool textiles, glassware, cos- 
metics, and the like. 

Gradually, some of the estimated $350 mil- 
lion that prudent Colombians and resident 
foreigners had cached in U.S. and Swiss 
banks began trickling back—people wanted 
to get in on the ground floor of what was to 
be the country’s biggest building boom. 

Rojas had left many half-finished public 
works. Now these contracts were dissected 
and scaled down to what the country could 
afford. Then Lieras ordered the pace of 


construction stepped up, so that investments. 


might begin paying off. He established a 
department of rehabilitation and drafted 
José Gomez Pinzén, a millionaire construc- 
tion contractor, to run it. Gdémez Pinzén 
and Lleras worked out a widespread pro- 
gram of building simple roads, bridges, small 
airports, and telegraph stations in the wild- 
est areas. These projects offered employ- 
ment to anyone who would work. 

As roads penetrated the wilderness, modest 
rural schools and vocational training centers 
were built. Polivalente (multifunctional) 
teams of doctors, nurses, engineers, agron- 
omists and social workers went into devas- 
tated areas to begin the long job of rehabili- 
tation. At first regarded with suspicion, they 
refused to talk politics, crime, or punish- 
ment, and gradually won the confidence of 
the wary hill people. 

Homeless thousands in the cities were re- 
turned to lands from which they had fied. 
Men came back to work the coffee planta- 
tions, the fields of rice and cane. With 
agonizing slowness the curve of production 
turned upward. For refugees in the cities 
who had no land to go back to, low-cost 
housing projects were started. By the end 
of 1959 more than a hundred million pesos 
had been invested in rehabilitation. More 
than 8,000 families had been returned to an 
orderly life, and the simple mountain roads 
had opened new areas for many thousands 
more. This year a colonization program 
will begin for those who, for whatever rea- 
son, cannot return to their native regions. 
Congress renewed the rehabilitation act for 
2 more years. 

Colombia today is well started on the road 
back. Thanks to hard work and austerity, 
gold reserves have risen from $85 million to 
more than $210 million. The $498 million 
commercial debt is down to $60 million, and 
payments are made on time. 

The last year Rojas was in office his Edu- 
cation Ministry received only 72 million 

. For 1960 the congress has earmarked 
195 million for education. 

Some violence persists, as a hangover from 
10 years of indiscriminate slaughter. Most 
of this is committed by youngsters in their 
late teens and early twenties. Lieras con- 
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All-night Cabinet sessions are no more. 
Lleras now sees his ministers and other dig- 
nitaries during the day. About & p.m. he 
gets down to writing his message to con- 
gress and his lucid public speeches. 

“I worked on morning newspapers too long 
to get much done in the daytime,” he 
quipped. Often the rattle of his typewriter 
echoes in the palace until 3 a.m. 

Lleras’ appearance in public is greeted by 
applause and the spontaneous waving of 
handkerchiefs. The reverent people press 
close and he make no effort to keep them at 
a distance. He will not have a bodyguard, 
and drives his own car except on state oc- 
casions. 

A few months ago Lleras showed up sud- 
denly on the campus of the University of 
the Andes. A gardener, recognizing his 
former boss, greeted him cordially. 

“How are you doing in your new busi- 
ness?” he inquired. 

“Frankly, Jorge, I’m not doing too well at 
it,” replied Lleras. “Sometimes I think I 
should have stayed here.” ; 

He could get an argument on that point. 
Recently a conservative leader was asked 
privately to suggest the best man his party 
could name to follow Lieras. After some 
thought, he replied, ruefully: 

“Alberto Lleras.” 





David Lawrence, Widely Respected Col- 
umnist, Speaks His Mind on Retired 
Officers and Conflicts of Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, David 
Lawrence, the nationally known and 
highly respected syndicated columnist, 
has written a very knowledgeable and 
penetrating piece on the current discus- 
sion of retired officers and their relation- 
ship to the Defense Department after 
they leave the Pentagon.. 

His article approaches the subject 
from a very analytical and objective 
position. 

As with everything he writes, David 
Lawrence has again made a fine contri- 
bution to the problem which the House 
will have to decide when pefiding legis- 
lation comes up for disposition on 
Wednesday. 

Here is Mr. Lawrence’s article, to 
which I fully subscribe: 

DEFENSE CONFLICTS OF INTEREST—BrL To 
CurRB PENTAGON SALES CONTRACTS By RE- 
TIRED OFFICERS UP For HOvusE VOTE 

(By David Lawrence) 

In these days of payola and accusations 
of conflict of interest with respect to mem- 
bers of Federal commissions or agencies, it 
seems strange, that a big question mark isn’t 
getting much attention generally. 

This is in the Department of Defense, and 
it concerns some of the many generals and 
admirals who have retired from the armed 
services but who draw big salaries from de- 
fense contractors and nevertheless maintain 
their own sales contacts at the Pentagon. 

A House committee has held hearings and 
uncovered an unhealthy and questionable re- 
lationship between former military officers 
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and the bureaus in the Pentagon that award 
contracts. The House of Representatives 
will vote Wednesday on a measure that would 
prohibit any officer for 2 years after his re- 
tirement from making any sales contacts 
with the Pentagon. 

House Members generally are agreed that 
the practice should be discouraged, but some 
of them want merely to limit the penalty 
to a loss of the retired pay. Other Members 
say that it would mean nothing for a retired 
officer to give up 2 years of a pension at 
$10,000 a year when he is being paid a salary 
of $50,000 or more by a defense contractor 
during each of those same 2 years. 

Instead, Representative*HEBERT, Democrat, 
of Louisiana, who has been leading the fight 
against the so-called munitions lobby, is 
sponsoring an amendment to the pending 
bill so that it would be a violation of law, 
subject to criminal penalties, if a retired of- 
ficer during the 2 years following his retire- 
ment engaged in any form of selling at the 
Pentagon. 

This is in line with other existing law 
which forbids any attorney employed in the 
Internal Revenue Service from practicing be- 
fore the Treasury Department for 2 years - 
after he has left the Government. There is 
a similar statute which forbids attorneys 
from pressing monetary claims for clients 
before the Government within 2 years after 
being employed in the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

Many of the military officers, while on ac- 
tive duty, have a voice in recommending the 
appointment of their own successors in 
charge of important defense projects. Nat- 
urally, it is inferred that there might be an 
obligation of some kind felt by the in- 
cumbent if his predecessor appeared before 
him later as a sales representative of a de- 
fense contractor. 

Conflicts of interest are difficult to legis- 
late upon, and there is no way to instill 
honesty where it is absent, but the Govern. 

ment can take some steps to discourage con- 
flicts of interest. One method embodied in 
the pending bill in the House calls for pub- 
licity of the names of all former officers who 
are employed by defense contractors. Such 
an enrollment would be posted and distrib- 
uted inside the bureaus at the Pentagon and 
kept up to date. 

There have been provisions from time to 
time in appropriation laws, ever since 1896, 
aimed at those who retire from the armed 
services and take jobs with defense con- 
tractors, but these statutes do not remain in 
permanent form in the law. The present ef- 
fort is to enact a broad statute that will 
stay in effect continuously and bar retired 
Officers from becoming salesmen at the 
Pentagon for at least 2 years after their re- 
tirement. 

The House committee, which recently car- 
ried on an investigation of the whole subject 
for more than 2 months, found that there 
are 2,000 former officers now employed by 
defense contractors, and that of this num- 
ber 260 are engaged in some form of selling at 
the Pentagon. 

There is no objection, of course, to the 
employment of former officers by defense 
contractors. The knowledge these service- 
men have is-valuable and can be of great 
help in developing the proper weapons and 
improving the Nation’s armament. But 
there is a difference between duties that are 
confined to consultations held inside the de- 
fense contractor’s own offices where advice is 
given to associates, and a direct contact by 
such a retired officer on visits to the Penta- 
gon. 


There are other evils which have not yet 
been remedied but are under study by House 
Members. These concern the activities of 
civilians who resign from active posts in the 
Department of Defense and immediately be- 
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come highly placed executives in companies 
that are engaged in many billions of dollars 
of defense work. No bills have as yet been 
pressed on this issue, but steps to deal with 
it are in the making. 

There are upward of $50 billion of defense 
contracts each year, and the existence of a 


- “munitions lobby” has been mentioned by 


President Eisenhower himself at one of his 
press conferences. Much of the missile gap 
propaganda is believed to have had its origin 
among officers of defense contractor com- 
panies. 

It would be a tragic thing if Nikita Khru- 
shchev were able to get any support for his 
constant cry that disarmament is being 
blocked in America and armament is being 
increased largely as a result of a “munitions 
lobby.” It is essential for the sound develop- 
ment of an effective defense program that 
America be rid of any practice that could 
cast doubt on the integrity of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and thus weaken the con- 
fidence of the American people in the judg- 
ment of the men who disburse the public 
funds for the armed services. 





Storing Insanity 
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or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF _CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
is an increasing concern among those of 
us representing predominantly urban 
districts that the farm programs are 
claiming far too big a share of the city 
dweller’s pocketbook. - 

But one of the most depressing aspects 
of the whole cumbersome, outmoded but 
burdensome business of farm subsidies 
is that even the long-time advocates of 
price fixing and production control pro- 
grams admit the framer is not benefit- 
ing very much. 

This is pointed up by an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Wall Street Journal. The 
editorial, very appropriately entitled 
“Storing Insanity,” points up the break- 
down of storage costs per day for the 
various commodities supported by the 
Federal Government. Farmers get lit- 
tle if anything of these dollars. 

I am more than ever convinced that 
worn-out political answers to the eco- 
nomic problems facing agriculture must 
be replaced by a sound program that in- 
creasingly gets the Government out of 
the farm business and gets it off the 
backs of farmers and consumers alike. 

I include the editorial as a part of my 
remarks in the Recorp: 

[From the Wall Street Journal] 
Srorinc INSANITY 

Would you care to know how much it 
costs the taxpayers every day for storage of 
commodities Uncle Sam has on hand be- 
cause of the farm program's high price sup- 
ports? 

Let’s ease into this with two low ones; 
honey and tobacco. Uncle Sam pays out 
only $131 a day for honey and only $238 a 
day for tobacco, which, if it indicates any- 
thing at all, suggests that people smoke 
nearly all the tobacco that’s grown here and 
that the bees aren’t nearly as busy as the 
peanut farmers. 
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The peanut storage costs come to $6,000 
@ day; flaxseed and rye costs come to $7,000 
each a day. Oats cost the taxpayer $15,000 
a day for storage; rice, $17,000 a day; soy- 
beans, $23,000; milk and butter fact, $29,000; 
barley, $64,000 a day and cotton $76,000 a 
day. 

But even these are peanuts compared to 
the big boys. Have a good look: 

Grain sorghums cost $262,000 a day for 
storage. 

Corn costs $444,000 a day for storage. 

And wheat costs $579,000 a day for storage. 

That’s every day. None of these costs 
include what was paid by the taxpayers, 
through their agent, Uncle Sam, for the 
stuff. It’s just storage costs. 

Total cost of storage for all these com- 
modities comes to $1,547,000 a day or better 
than $550 million a year—and that, in any- 
body’s book, is a lot to pay for storing up 
our harvests of insanity. 





Can United States Buy Respect? 
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HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, another of 
the Nation’s leading businessmen, Mr. 
Sterling Morton, chairman of the board, 
Morton Salt Co., warns that many of 
our foreign policies are leading us into 
trouble. 

The following are Mr. Morton’s views 
on this subject as presented to the di- 
rectors of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association: 

A Quick Loox AROUND 
(By Sterling Morton) 


This short talk will cover merely the high- 
lights of. certain important matters as they 
appear to an ordinary citizen—but one who 
has been around a long time and who has 
done much traveling abroad. So, hold your 
hats for a roller-skate trip to a few European 
countries—then we'll settle down for some 
comments on home affairs. 


WEST GERMANY MAKING REAL PROGRESS 


We shall look first at Germany, that mira- 
cle of recovery from a terrific punishment. 
But, like genius, this miracle is based mainly 
on hard work. The Germans have always 
been hard workers. Immediately after the 
war they seemed almost frenzied in their 
efforts to regain their premier position in 
Europe. In my opinion, they have attained 
it, financially and industrially, but that ex- 
cellent habit of hard work persists. German 
factories, modern, efficient, well managed, 
are capable of competing with the very best 
we have. Their export figures are eloquent. 
Perhaps they now realize that their chal- 
lenge to the world must be on the battle- 
fields of peaceful trade, not those of war. 
They are a determined as well as an indus- 
trious people, so we should be well content 
to have some German divisions and some 
Luftwaffe planes taking their places in the 
defense pattern for Europe. Germans are 
intelligent and resourceful fighters. The 
West Germans know communism all too 
well; are divided by it from their eastern 
provinces, so are, undoubtedly, less tainted 
than any major Western nation, including 
our own. Probably less than 5 percent are 
possible Communists. I’m glad the Ger- 
mans are now On our side. 
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FRANCE AT CRITICAL STAGE 


France: Now under the benevolent dicta- 
torship of a great, if difficult, man—a l’rench- 
man to the core, a statesman who has abated 
the hatred, hundreds of years old, between 
France and Germany. Perhaps his dreams of 
“glory” are unrealistic, but they appeal to 
the French temperament and give the people 
a rallying point. France is a great country, a 
rich country, the most nearly self-sufficient 
in all Europe—and growing more so. For 
over 20 years it has suffered under Gov- 
ernments which had no respect, no leader- 
ship, no confidence. Now, De Gaulle gives 
the French all three. He is the most realistic 
of all Western heads of state in dealing with 
the Moscow gangsters. Granted a solution to 
the Algerian question, the country should 
continue prosperous—if it can stop that can- 
cer of “social benefits” which is also draining 
its lifeblood and, parenthetically, erodes the 
economies of most Western nations. The 
Communists, an official political party, have, 
roughly, a third of the votes. I should esti- 
mate that at least another quarter or third of 
the population is so infiltrated with extreme 
socialism that it could easily cross the faint 
line between these two “isms” to cooperate 
with a Communist takeover. France is at a 
critical stage. We should, most fervently, 
hope for the “big fellow’s” continued good 
health. 

Let us deal with France on the basis of mu- 
tual benefits and mutual obligations, forget- 
ting sentimentalism. Lafayette has, long 
since, been paid off—with compound interest. 

ITALY AND COMMUNISM 


Italy is hard to appraise, as conditions dif- 
fer so from north to south with Sicily as a 
third factor. There is prosperity in the 
north and things are better than they were in 
Sicily and the south. Italy is full of Com- 
munists, but, perhaps, not too many are of 
the Moscow type. True, those of the nofth 
are “factory proletarians.” But, southern 


‘Communists are, I feel, mostly poor devils try- 


ing desperately to wrest a living from a semi- 
barren country. They would welcome any 
change, feeling it could hardly be for the 
worse, The Italian “right wing” parties hold 
power only through uneasy coalitions. But, 
so far, so good. At an estimate, perhaps over 
60 percent of the Italians could be expected 
to go along with a Communist regime; that 
is, until they find out what it really means— 
then, it’s too late to change. 
BRITAIN HAS FIRM POLICIES 


And now to the United Kingdom, consid- 
ered our firmest ally. I wonder. We speak 
the same language (within limits), we share 
a common heritage of freedom, literature, 
and law, but we look at many things quite 
differently. They are a small island, depend- 
ent on trade for the very food they eat, 
we have vast food surpluses. They are old as 
nations go, we are approaching middle age. 
Their population is extremely homogeneous, 
ours perhaps the most heterogeneous in his- 
tory. No British political party has to “bal- 
ance” its local tickets with names denoting 
various racial stocks. There are no “hyphen- 
ated Englishmen.” The royal house provides 
a banner around which they rally, we lack 
such a “standard.” As peoples, we are quite 
different one from the other as well as quite 
similar. All in all, I feel we should make a 
ee to count on their complete support 

in every emergency. Korea was a case in 
point for us—Suez a great shock to them. 

It is axiomatic that Britain has no perma- 
nent allies and no permanent enemies. Brit- 
ain has firm policies and tailors its alliances 
and its wars to further these . Right 
now, there are strong efforts to carry to suc- 
cess one old and steadfast policy—to again 
be the “third force” in Europe. A cynic once 
said, “The strongest continental power is 
always Britain’s enemy, the second strongest 
is always Britain’s friend.” 
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So, it is not surprising to see Britain flirt- 
ing with the Soviets, not only for the fan- 
cied, glittering. ties for trade, not 
only as a check on us, but to insure her own 
survival should war between the two giants 
come. Remember, our bombers cannot take 
off from our bases there unless cleared by 
the Prime Minister. 

Churchill has lived to see most of that 
“liquidation of the Empire” he decried so elo- 
quently. Kipling was a true prophet when 
he wrote: 


“Lo! All our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre!” 


But, the British are smart, able, and expe- 
rienced, so we can learn much from them— 
about a Socialist government, for instance. 
And about shipping and banking, about di- 
plomacy, intelligence, and education, and, 
above all, about high standards of public 
service. While we hope they will always 


be on our side, we should never be too sure. . 


They will be with us when it is to their 
advantage—period. : 

And this observation on self-interest ap- 
plies to all countries. It would be, indeed, 
most dangerous to assume that any other 
nation would come to our defense. NATO is 
today giving way to nationalism. We must 
be prepared to defend ourselves and, if nec- 
essary, by ourselves. It is sheer folly to ex- 
pect to bribe alien governments to help us or 
to hire alien soldiers to defend us. Have 
we forgotten those Hessians? 

CAN UNITED STATES BUY RESPECT AND 
FRIENDSHIP? 

Now, for a look at our own country. The 
world, in general, seems to hold us in less and 
less respect. This is distressing but quite true. 
And perhaps with just cause.- Respect comes 
to those who deserve it. Have we deserved 
it? Our airplanes are shot down, our sol- 
diers are imprisoned, our citizens are killed 
and their property confiscated, while our Vice 
President is insulted and spat upon. Yet, 
we confine ourselves to mild “diplomatic 
representations.” A bearded Communist 
murders and pillages a hundred miles from 
our coast. We gave him support which we 
denied to his predecessor, who, whatever his 
faults, was on our side. How can such ac- 
tions create respect for a nation? Some of 
us still remember Teddy Roosevelt and hang 
our heads in shame when we contrast his 
militant protection of our rights with the 
shilly-shallying doubletalk of today. Pan- 


-ama threatens the canal, our lifeline, even 


after successive generations of Panamanian 
politicians have extorted millions from us. 

We should say, in unmistakable language 
(and with a few marines), that the canal is 
ours, that we intend to keep it and that any 
who chalienge our rights there are likely to 
get hurt. From time immemorial, men have 
been willing to go into battle for their coun- 
try'’s good, yet our President says that literally 
nothing (except direct, armed attack) now 
would take us to war, big or small. No won- 
der that other nations take us at our word 
and feel safe in harassing us—that dime- 
a-dozen despots dictate tous. We try to buy 
respect and friendship. But we get neither— 
nor will we unless and until we take firm 
stands—yes, even risk war or wage war. 
Greece, Turkey, Quemoy—all proved that a 
firm stand brings results. War may be “un- 
thinkable,” but a United States of America 
on its knees is “inconceivable.” 

SOVIET PROPAGANDA AND PROGRESS 

The visit of the head gangster gave him 
an outstanding propaganda triumph which, 
undoubtedly, strengthened him at home and 
brought dismay to freedom-fighters every- 
where. But, he’s a smart fellow, and it 
stands to reason that he learned a lot. The 


“cool treatment at the start, climaxed by the 


wonderful going-over he got from the mayor 
of Los Angeles, made him show his true 
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colors to millions of our people. The warm- 
ing up afterward could not erase that pic- 
ture of a cruel, intolerant despot. I am sure 
his sharp, little pig-eyes saw much to give 
him sober thought. The trip won’t make 
him a good Indian, but it should make him a 
more cautious one. 

On the other hand, let’s not fool ourselves 
over the extent to which communism and 
secialism have penetrated this country.- Am 
I wrong in my estimate that a quarter of our 
people would welcome one or the other? 
There must have been large numbers of 
spectators who wished to cheer Khrushchev— 
but felt it healthier not to. Even though 
the voices of most who actively fought com- 
munism here have been muffled, if not stilled, 
by official action, the reaction of the (literal) 
“man in the street” might have been very 
violent. 

It is hard to understand the reports on 
Russia we get from our own returning travel- 
ers, except on the premise that they are 
usually uninformed as to the state and rate 
of industrial development at home. When 
they praise the great progress of recent years, 
many do not realize that in czarist days Rus- 
sia had excellent engineers and technical 
people as well as many skilled workers and 
artisans. There were many, many Russians 
who were neither exploiting nobles nor ox- 
like peasants. The Bolsheviks killed off most 
of these, so they had to grow an entirely 
new crop of good brains. Now, that crop is 
ripening and, I surmise, giving the bosses in 
the Kremlin plenty to worry about. 


UNITED STATES VERSUS SOVIET EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


We have heard much recently about Rus- 
sian education. Many say it gets better 
results than our system. If so, the reason 
lies in three words—hard study—discipline. 
Our educators experiment, desperately seek- 
ing some system which will educate our 
youth by a sort of osmosis, letting them soak 
up learning without study or application. 
Life adjustment looms larger than arithme- 
tic, social graces are more to be desired than 
ability to read readily, and athletic prowess 
seems worth more than ability to construct a 
simple sentence. Our professors come back 
starry-eyed from junkets (usually at the tax- 
payer’s expense) to the Soviet Union and 
bubble over with enthusiastic envy at the 
high status of educators there. But, how 
many of them would accept the iron dis- 
cipline, the absolute conformity, the com- 
plete lack of academic freedom which is the 
other side of the coin? Would they enforce 
those long hours on students, would they 
flunk a student knowing it meant immediate 
transfer to the labor or Armed Forces and an 
inferior status for life, would they spy on and 
denounce their colleagues, sending them, 
possibly, to the execution cellars? Let’s get 
a little commonsense into these discussions 
of education in Russia. Our educators can’t 
have their cake and eat it too. 

UNITED STATES CAN WIDEN GAP—IF 


No well-informed person can believe that 
the Russians will soon catch up with us 
economically. In many departments, they 
will have to increase their pace even to keep 
the present gap from widening. We can 
leave them farther and farther behind if we 
have the will, determination and strength 
of character. To continue to progress, we 
must change our taxation so it does not 
stifle initiative, must bring the labor barons 
under control before they destroy the real 
gains labor has made. We must recreate the 
spirit of loyalty and careful workmanship at 
all levels—blue collar—white collar. Above 
all, we must quite soberly decide whether ex- 
pense-account-paid conferences at fine re- 
sorts (in reality golf outings), cocktail par- 
ties, customer entertainment, and, above all, 
complacency-breeding pension plans are 
slowing down our business leadership. The 
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ship of business has picked up a lot of bar- 
nacles, too. We can keep well ahead, but 
only by real work, not talk. We must have 
decent,- honest, economical government at 
all levels. Now, the waste is appalling. 
Above all, we must rekindle our traditional 
dedication to equal opportunity, to free, 
competitive enterprise and to a patriotism 
which is as critical of our country’s faults 
as it is proud of its greatness. 

Yet, there are those in our country who 
are so muddle minded that they see only 
our faults, only our weaknesses. They skim 
over the real facts of our national life—the 
world’s highest standard of living, the world's 
most tolerant and liberal legislatures and 
courts, they forget that emigration to the 
United States is still the heart’s desire of 
millions. How many wish to move to a Com- 
munist state? 

Is LESS GOVERNMENT AND MORE FREEDOM OUR 
ANSWER? 


What, of late, has brought about the de- 
plorable letdown in our national spirit—yes, 
even in that primary urge for self-preserva- 
tion which is the first law of nations as well 
as of individuals? 

What has come over this great country 
that we should be so terrified by our enemy? 
Should the odds be against us, which any 
reasonable person must doubt, they are 
small, indeed, compared to the odds against 
the Colonies in 1775 or the infant Republic 
in 1812. Have we gone soft that we should 
constantly retreat before a foreign enemy, 
that we should accept shameful compro- 
mises such as that in Korea, that we should 
appease a bloodstained murderer and treat 
him as an honored guest—even while he re- 
fuses to deliver up or account for our miss- 
ing flyers? 

Why arc we so frantically seeking high- 
level meetings with the Soviet? Agreements 
resulting from such meetings in the past 
have been broken contemptuously by the 
Soviets in practically every instance. Why 
even talk with such untrustworthy scum? 
Do our representatives feel we are inferior to 
our enemy? We most decidedly are not. 

Yet, our enemy does lack our hesitations, 
our confusions, our temporizings, our will- 
ingness to concede. We seem to have lost 
the drive which inspired our forefathers and 
built our Nation. Are we drifting, prema- 
turely and leaderless, into that lethargy of 
age which foretells the doom of a Nation? 
Has not our Government already too much 
power—the kind of power which Jefferson 
feared, the power which throttles a country, 
the power to “lay taxes which eat out our 
substance.” If so, should mot all of us strive 
for less government and more freedom—ex- 
cept for Communists. 





Health Insurance for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, health insurance is especially 
important in meeting the high cost of 
medical care for older persons living on™ 
restricted and limited incomes. The 
future possibilities are discussed by 
James R. Williams, vice president of the 
Health Insurance Institute. 


This is the fifth in a series of columns 
written for Ray Henry which appeared 
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in more than 100 newspapers throughout 
the country during January and Febru- 
ary. In the face of the widespread at- 
tention this issue is receiving in the Con- 
gress and in the country, I commend it 
to the attention of the Members: 


HEALTH INSURANCE FOR THE AGED 


(By James R. Williams, vice president, 
Health Insurance Institute) 


During the 1960's virtually all of the older 
people in America will have available one or 
more forms of protection against the costs 
of health care. 

This great social objective can be achieved 
through the combined efforts of business, 
labor, the medical profession, insurance or- 
ganizations, the community and the public 
as represented by government. 

And all organizations and agencies striving 
to get the job done will, in this first new 
year of the new decade, intensify their pur- 
suit of the goal. 

Lifting the economic barriers of uncer- 
tainty regarding medical care will be accom- 
plished in a variety of ways. Many already 
are being aggressively developed and pro- 
moted; others will be initiated in the near 
future. 

The cooperative attack on the problem will 
move toward two goals: 

1. Removing the concern of older people 
over possible medical expense they cannot 
Pay. 

2. Making it easier for older people with 
limited means to get the type and full share 
of health care help they need, 

Many challenges still face those cooperat- 
ing to overcome the complex problem. But 
experience informs us the objective is at- 
tainable and the record shows a willing- 
ness—even an eagerness—to pay the way 
there. 

Business and labor, for example, already 
have demonstrated a partnership of purpose 
in their mutual desire to provide their em- 
ployees and members with adequate health 
care benefits. 

Their cooperation has provided a large 
share of impetus enabling 124 million Ameri- 
cans to have the protection of health insur- 
ance today, as compared to only 12 million 
80 covered 20 years ago. 

With the continued cooperation of busi- 
ness and labor, the next few years will wit- 
ness a growing number of health insurance 
plans giving coverage to employees and their 
families after they reach 65, whether they 
remain on the job or decide to retire. 

For many, this will be in the form of paid- 
up coverage, too, requiring no more pre- 
miums from the employee after 65. 

Doctors, medical economists, and hos- 
pital people have played a tremendous role 
in helping the people to understand and use 
the various methods of offsetting costs of 
medical services. 

Their mounting interest in this part of 
the overall problem of the aged and aging is 
indicated by the recent positions taken by 
the medical profession on the subject of fees 
for the aged. : 

Insurance organizations have built the 
mechanisms—indeed, have provided methods 
apace of the evolutionary changes in medi- 
cal care itself—to bring many more millions 
of older people under the protection of 
health care programs. 

Today, they are using mass enrollment 
techniques, issuing imaginative new forms 
of coverage and employing methods unheard 
of only a few years ago to provide senior 
citizens with effective coverage. 

In the next few years, a sizable majority 
of all older people will have the coverage 
they need, when they need it most and at 
costs they themselves will help to meet. 

Community interest in atding the aged to 
have the tools and means of assuring this 
coverage will grow with the decade, and this 
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will substantially decrease the dimensions of 
the problem. 

Consequently, in the early 1960’s, the chal- 
lenge confronting this Nation as regards the 
costs of health care in the golden years will 
be of more manageable proportions. 

Primarily the challenge will be that of 
finding and refining the best ways of help- 
ing those among the aged who may not 
have the resources to meet health care costs; 
those whose available funds may only be 
sufficient to pay for the necessities of life. 

To the end of assuring adequate care for 
these people, it seems to us the 1960’s will 
witness a strengthening of Government as- 
sistance programs where necessary to sup- 
plement the effort of voluntary agencies. 

The health insurance business does and 
will support such assistance programs. 

Moreover, as a service to the community, 
the insurance companies will make their 
know-how and facilities available to assist in 
the administration of such programs. 

They also do and will support a Federal 
matching funds program to encourage the 
development of nursing homes. Such fa- 
cilities, built on the scaffolding of such a 
program, can be expected to rise across the 
Nation during the 1960's. 

Only full cooperation will achieve the goal 
of providing older people with the sound and 
necessary material blessing of longer life, 

And the insurance business is certain that 
all organizations interested in the public wel- 
fare will join—as a matter of fact, already are 
joining—in the effort to provide the greatest 
possible protection for the aged against the 
costs of health. 





Leader in Conservation Twice Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, C. J. 
Olsen, retired leader in intermountain 
forest conservation for 39 years, is being 
twice honored for his outstanding serv- 
ices: First, by the Subcommittee on For- 
ests of the House Committtee on Agri- 
culture; and second, by a testimonial 


banquet given by a board representing . 


fire conservation-concerned organiza- 
tions in Utah. 


The tributes to Mr. Olsen by the For- 
ests Subcommittee and the announce- 
ment of the banquet in the Salt Lake 
Tribune follow: 

MARCH 22, 1960. 
Mr. CueEsTER J. OLSEN, 
Ogden, Utah. , 

Dear Mr. OLSEN: It has been brought to 
our attention that you are resigning for 
health reasons, effective April 1, from your 
position as Utah parks director. 

We regret that the Nation must lose such 
an able administrator who has dedicated 38 
years. to forest preservation, the last 7 of 
which were as chief of the 30 million acre 
intermountain region, and the last year or 
two to the establishment of an ambitious 
Utah park system. 

The committee greatiy appreciates the 
fairness you have shown in handling the 
multiple-use principle of the forests, We 
have found that the public and all users 
of the forests are almost in unanimous 
agreement on your statesmanlike adjudica- 
tion of the many conflicting interests. 
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We have been continually impressed by 
your dedication to the conservation of our 
Nation’s natural resources and your out- 
standing research on the preservation of 
watersheds. 

In addition to all of this, we have found 
you to be a real friend and particularly ap- 
preciated your hospitality on our trip west. 

Our committee joins your family and many 
friends in wishing for you a speedy recovery 
and hopes that your health may yet permit 
many happy and productive years. 

Sincerely, 

Forests Subcommittee: Grorce M. Grant, 
Chairman; JoHN L. McMILLAN; LesTER 
R. JOHNSON; D. R. (BILLY) MatTHEws; 

- W. Pat JENNINGS, HaRoLD B. McSwzeEn; 
Ciirrorp G. McINTIRE; Henry A. 
Dixon; CHARLES M. TEAGUE; CATHERINE 
May. 

P.S.—tThis letter is written as a result of a 
resolution passed by the Subcommittee on 
Forests of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


{From the Salt Lake Tribune] 
BoarpD To CITE OGDENITE ON FORESTRY 


Locan.—Receiving the annual forest con- 
servation award during Utah Conservation 
Week will be C. J. Olsen, Ogden, former in- 
termountain regional forester for the U.S. 
Forest Service, and until recently director of 
the Utah State Park and Recreation Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Olsen will receive the award April 8 
at a conservation banquet. The award is 
annually presented to one who has made an 
outstanding contribution to forest conserva- 
tion in Utah. 

He was chosen by a board representing 
five conservation-concerned organizations in 
the State. 

From 1919, when he became a rangér in 
Nevada, Mr. Olsen held numerous forestry 
positions including regional forester, until 
his retirement in 1957. 

After his retirement from the Forest Serv- 
ice, Mr. Olsen became the first director of the 
Utah Park Recreation Council. He is now 
retired from that post. 

He received Utah State University’s dis- 
tinguished service award in 1956, 





Privileged Imports: Major Textile Peril 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4,1960 ~ 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article by W. Ray Bell, presi- 
dent of the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of New York, as well as 
a news article which appeared in the 
New York Daily News on March 31, 1960. 

The article follows: 

PRIVILEGED IMPORTS: MAJOR TEXTILE PERIL 
(By W. Ray Beil) 

The chief roadblock in the way of ex- 
tended textile industry recovery and the 
source of direct peril to future progress lie 
in the always mounting tide of imported 
fabrics and apparel whose origins now rep- 
resent over 50 separate nations. Each of 
them enjoys the waiver by our Government 
of the statutory working conditions and so- 
cial standards under which American tex- 
tile mills are forced to operate. This means 
a privileged status of low labor costs for 
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which there is no equalization in existing 
tariff schedules. Tariff reduction to im- 
potency has long since been accomplished 
through concessions made in GATT nego- 
tiations. Mary of the foreign competitors 


now possess vitramodern textile equipment | 


supplied by American taxpayers and some 
of them share benefits of large tex- 
tile purchases by the U.S. Government either 
in the nature of off-shore procurement or 
in the processing of cotton under 
deals. The crowning discrimination against 
American enterprise and employment has 
been the U.S. Government policy of selling 
American-grown cotton to foreign textile 
producers at a bargain price, now lower by 
8 cents a pound or $40 per bale than the 
prices American mills are forced to pay for 
the same raw material. 

Under these existing and extraordinary 
policies of preferential treatment, foreign 
competitors have been equipped with over- 


whelming advantages in price competition. - 


Sharing no responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of American standards, employment, 
or taxes, they remain free to flood our mar- 
kets with the products of ill-paid labor, made 
under any kind of working conditions, out 
of the bargain-priced cotton endowed by 
our own Government or cheaper foreign 
growths. Over the past 5 years, the rec- 
ords of market experience show an unmis- 
takable trend toward displacement of Amer- 
ican goods through their inability to cope 
in price with the competition especially from 
Asiatic countries whose wage and labor costs 
are but a small fraction of American mini- 
mum standards. 
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How Cuines—e Muis Bepevi. Ovr SovurH 
Wirn Drxrz CoTron 


(By John Lewis and Eckert Goodman) 


In South Carolina, there are two towns 
about 30 miles apart. In the first, Spartan- 
burg, homegrown cotton is sold and shipped 
halfway around the-world to a mill in Hong 
Kong. There the cotton is woven into cloth 
and shipped back to the second Carolina 
town, Greenville, where it is delivered to an 
American buyer. 

Despite the cost of transporting the cotton 
a distance equivalent to once around the 
world, plus duties and handling charges, the 
cloth is cheaper to buy than it would be 
if purchased from a mill in the neighbor- 
ing town some 20 miles away. 

For several years, the American textile in- 
dustry has been hurting at the hands of 


[From the New York Daily News, Mar. 31, 
] 


foreign competitors, partially as the result . 


of the US. Government’s cotton subsidy 


program. 
Cotton sells in the world market for about 
25 cents a pound. In America, through 


ment buys their surplus at the established 
and sells it abroad at an 8-cent-a- 


; 


igher price which U.S. textilemakers 
pay for their cotton, plus higher 
t benefits, has made 
it possible for foreign mills to flood American 
markets with fabrics, shirts, brassiers, 
blouses, handkerchiefs and countless other 
manufactured cotton products. 
Ten years ago, bolts of cotton cloth were 
being imported into the United States in a 


Japan was once the biggest exporter of 
cotton to America, but in 
the past few years the Japanese, who volun- 
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tarily limited their cotton shipments, have 
been nudged out of first place by Hong Kong, 
with Korea, Pakistan, and India also in the 
picture. 
SAYS TEXTILE IMPORTS ARE VITAL ro UNITED 
STATES 

At a meeting in Charlotte, N.C., recently, 

Henry Kearns, former Assistant Secretary of 

for International Affairs, told 
members of the textile industry: “No one 
will argue that the textile industry is not an 
important part of our national economy— 
it is vital to our everyday living. But by the 
same token, our country’s total sales abroad, 
our exports, annually exceed greatly the 
total sales of the entire textile industry— 
and foreign trade, too, is vital to our every- 
day living. 

“In 1959, the textile mill products indus- 
try employed some 963,000 workers. Each 
year about 414 million Americans derive a 
livelihood from some form of foreign trade. 

“Pakistan is a country where 90 million 
tough, industrious people literally are lifting 
themselves from the depths of poverty— 
their need for foreign exchange is acute. 

“They must export in order that they may 
buy the food, machinery, raw materials and 
other items they absolutely need for every- 
day living. 

“The Pakistanis like Americans, but if we 
don’t buy the few lines of products they can 
export, including textiles, they must look for 
other customers—and the Soviets are nearby, 
ready and available.” 

Kearns went on to warn the group that 
the United States could not consider import 
restrictions in a field like textiles, which 
might mean the loss of export sales in an- 
other fleld. He added that many industries 
in America were seeking new foreign markets 
and that the textile industry must find new 
outlets abroad. 

A few week after making this speech, 
Kearns resigned. Some felt that his resig- 
nation was brought about by pressure from 
the cotton industry, but Kearns remarked 
in parting that if he were resigning under 
fire, he would have done so long ago. 

IMPORTS IN WOOL MORE THAN DOUBLED 


The situation in the wool industry also 
causes concern. To give our processors and 
fabricators some measure of protection, the 
United States—at a world trade meeting in 
Geneva in 1947—reserved the right to levy a 
45 percent tariff on all imported wool fabrics 
exceeding 5 percent of our own production, 
based on the preceding 3-year average. 

Although the wool industry enjoyed in- 
creased sales last year, imports more than 
doubled 1958’s, reaching 5 million pounds, 
the highest point in 35 years. Japan sent in 
more than twice as much in the way of 
woolen products as any other nation, while 
England led in the export of “tops.” Tops is 
the term for wool which has been scoured, 
carded, and combed for spinning. The total 
value of these imports was more than $84 
million, compared with about $6714 million 
the previous year. 

With Japanese-made suits already posing 
a threat to our men’s clothing industry, 
Japan is expected to be exporting 10,000 suits 
a month, at from $15 to $20 apiece to re- 
tailers, before the end of this year. 

U.S. manufacturers assert that there is no 
way in which they can hope to compete with 
such prices. 

Employing 385,000 workers throughout 40 
States, the men’s clothing industry is one of 
our most highly competitive businesses, It 
is composed mainly of small firms whose net 
profits on the manufacture of suits and 
coats average 1 percent. 

Between 1947 and 1958, the number of 
workers actually engaged in the production 
of men’s and boys’ suits and coats fell from 
138,000 to 95,000—a drop of 3114 percent. 
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THREE THOUSAND PRODUCTION JOBS ELIMINATED 

While a good deal of this falling off can 
be attributed to a change in men’s wearing 


habits, a deluge of cheap suits and coats 
from abroad could, at this point, be dis- 


‘ astrous. 


American glove makers, also facing cheap 
labor competition from overseas, are cur- . 
rently suffering even more acutely than our 
textile industry. There used to be two ma- 
jor leather glove-producing areas—Fulton 
County, N.Y., and New York City. 

New York has virtually stopped producing 
the hand wear, and Fulton County’s firms 
have dwindled from 184 to 56. 

Fulton County is a typical example of an 
area dependent for its major support on one 
industry. The wheels of the tanneries turn 
in relation to the activity of the glove fac- 
tories. Local box manufacturers and sup- 
pliers of all kinds face a similar situation, 
and retail activity comes almost to a stand- 
still when glove production slows down. 

Today, the county is classed as a labor 
surplus area—as it has been for nearly 10 
years. Between 1947 and 1959, 90 glove fac- 
tories and 14 tanneries ceased operations in 
the area, with the loss of some 3,000 produc- 
tion worker jobs. 

While Pulton County is considered a high- 
cost labor area for the glove industry, work- 
ers’ earnings, which average under $49 for a 
34-hour week, are low in contrast with the 
$81l-a-week average earnings of industrial 
workers in New York State as a whole. 

As of last January, 3,712 persons were 
drawing unemployment insurance in Pulton 
County, 2,646 of them glove workers. Retail 
sales in Gloversville dropped 7 percent dur- 
ing 1959, a year during which they climbed 
8 percent throughout the Nation as a whole. 
Building permits granted for residences were 
only a third of what they had been in 1958. 


THEY'VE JUST ABOUT LOST THE MARKET 


Said James H. Casey of Gloversville, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Association of 
Leather Glove Manufacturers: “We make 95 
percent of the ladies’ fine dress gloves pro- 
duced in the United States, but we have Just 
about lost the market. The rate of imports 
is now 126 percent of our domestic produc- 
tion, and it is increasing every month. 

“We are not. isolationists and have long 
known oceans act only as rivers between 
countries. We have over the years shared a 
portion of our market with exports from 
many European countries. In addition, we 
have contributed our fair share and today, 
as in the past, purchase 90 percent of our 
raw materials in foreign lands. 

“We think that import quotas are the 
answer to our problem, not highly-restrictive 
ones, but quotas designed to give countries 
with higher living standards a fair share of 
our market.” 

Harry Moss, Jr., of Gloversville, executive 
secretary of the American Knit Glove Asso- 
ciation, pointed out that of 44 manufac- 
turers in business in 1947, only 12 remain 
today and these have drastically curtailed 
operations. 

Perhaps the supreme example of what can 
happen to an area which loses a large part 
of its industry as a result of foreign compe- 
tition is West Virginia. One of our richest 
States in terms of natural resources, West 
Virginia has the highest unemployment ratio 
in the country—almost three times the 
national average. 

A number of West Virginians, including 
Representative CLEVELAND BaILey, blame im- 
ports for much of the State’s economic woe. 

West Virginia’s coal mines, the biggest soft 
coal producers in America, employed some 
123,000 workers 8 years ago. Today, there 
are only about 41,000 miners still working. 
Competition from residual oil imported from 
Venezuela and the Netherlands Antilles, and 
natural gas piped in from Mexico and Canada 
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helped to make job-eliminating mechaniza- 
tion necessary if the mines were to remain 
in operation. 


HAMSTRUNG ALL ALONG THE LINE 


According to Bailey, the West Virginia pot- 
tery industry was once the world’s biggest. 
.Today, 87 percent of the pottery sold in the 
United States is made abroad. Forty-three 
percent of the State’s glassworks industry 
has been lost to foreign makers, and the 
clothespin manufacturers have been ham- 
strung by cheap imports from Scandinavia. 

One of America’s largest dinnerware man- 
ufacturers, the Homer Laughlin China Co., of 
Newell, W. Va., used to boast 4,500 employees. 
Today it has about 1,000 and is operating at 
about half capacity through intensive mecha- 
nization. Laughlin was forced to the wall by 
Japanese dinnerware, selling at about half 
what U.S. manufacturers have to charge. It 
has driven a dozen other U.S. companies out 
of business. 

“Our people are literally starving to death,” 
said Bailey. “Many of the miners and other 
workers have exhausted their unemployment 
and welfare benefits and there are currently 
some 468,000 people living on surplus Goy- 
ernment food. 

“There is 67 percent unemployment in the 
State’s coal mining industry. Besides the 
flow of cheap residual oil from Venezuela, 
our mines face additional handicaps: For in- 
stance, it costs West Germany $4.76 more 
per ton to mine coal in their own fields than 
it costs us to mine it and ship it to Germany. 

“So what did the Germans do? They put 
a duty of $4.76 a ton on coal imported from 
the United States. 

“Canada pipes into our country every day 
7,600,000 cubic feet of duty-free natural gas. 
West Virginia coal going into Canada, how- 
ever, is subject to a tariff of 50 cents a ton.” 

Asked how he felt about the Government’s 
reciprocal trade agreements policy, which de- 
termines what US. tariffs will be, Bailey re- 
marked: 


“Why, it’s been crazy as hell.” 





The Agricultural Outlook for 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or . 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
gloom-and-doom campaign of the Dem- 
ocrat presidential aspirants in Wisconsin 
has been geared at convincing the farm- 
ers in Wisconsin and other Midwestern 
States that they are close to bankruptcy 
and that allislost. This would be tragic 
if true, but recent news from the farm 
areas shows the pessimism of the presi- 
dential pretenders is out of step with the 
optimistic outlook of people who really 
know. Under unanimous consent I in- 
clude with my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a series of wires frcm im- 
portant farm editors from all over the 
country, reporting their views on the bad 
and good spots in the farm economy. 
These wires were collected by the Bert 
S. Gittens Agency, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
producers of the nationally recognized 
and highly respected radio program, 
“National Farm and Home Hour,” and 
are as follows: 
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Wire Service FarM BULLETIN 


By telegram and long distance phone, edi- 
tors, economists, and other farm leaders re- 
ported to us this week on the agricultural 
outlook for 1960. 

Contrary to recent headlines, high opti- 
mism and favorable prospects for a good farm 
income year sums up the situation through- 
out rural America. 

A few gray spots in the picture appear 


‘unlikely to have a major effect on the over- 


all farm economy. 

Now here are quick quotes from farm 
authorities coast to coast and border to 
border: 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Livestock prices currently very close to 
a year ago. Numbers larger. Ample feed 
supplies with excellent grazing in prospect. 
Soil moisture high. Possible delayed spring 
planting. Winter grains excellent. Corn hog 
ratio best in 12 months. Prospects good this 
year and next. Hog price advance brings 
improved feeling on farm. Efficient produc- 
ers concentrate on widening spread between 
cost and sale price. Good farmers never 
quit. 

A. W. McGHEE, 
Director, Corn Beit Farm Dailies. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Dairy outlook unquestionably brightest 
spot in Northeast. Broilers probably dark- 
est. Cutbacks in numbers shcwld improve 
prospects. Prices will be higher. Central 
states: Greatest lift probably will come from 
upswing in hog prices, strong dairy situa- 
tion. Southwest looks forward to big cotton 
and wheat crops. Highly favorable moisture 
conditions. Wool outlook also good. Pros- 
pect of lower cattle prices, but not critical. 
Better future for eggs later in year. Favor- 
able wool situation on plus side in Far West. 
VERNON VINE, 
Director of Editorial Relation, Farm 
Journal, 
INTERMOUNTAIN. 
Downturn in cattle prices will have effect, 
but not critical net outlook. Well-balanced 
year if farmers’ costs are kept under control. 
Current trend favorable. 
VERNON VINE, 
Director of Editorial Relations, Farm 
Journal, 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
Enough corn will move into storage to 
force prices to redemption level. Soybean 
market still going: away. Grain sorghum 
prices will advance in line with strengthen- 

ing feeder cattle market. 
Haroitp G. Hatcrow, 
Economist, University of Illinois. 


Des. MoInsEs, Iowa. 

1961 will be better than 1960 for those who 
sell to farmers. Hog prices will be in neigh- 
borhood of $18 this summer. Won’t fall fast 
or far this fall as last. Cattle numbers 
aren’t going high or fast as we had feared. 
No bust—b severe drought. Egg 
prices going to be fat this year. 

We're at the bottom of the price support 
cuts this year. Better farmers are cutting 
the pie in fewer chunks. 

Dick HANSEN, 
Editor, Successful Farming. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 

Hog prices to average equal or above 1959. 
Egg prices to average well above 1959. Cat- 
tle feeding profits only slightly below 1959. 
Dairy income stable. Equally good corn crop 
with average maturity should return farm- 
ers more, even with lower supports. Other 
crop prices stable. Iowa gross in 1959 8 per- 
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cent above 1957, only 7 percent below 1958. 
High year in Iowa. 
RIcHARD ALBRECHT, 
Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
Farm market outlook improved somewhat 
since first of year due largely to quick recov- 
ery in hog price. Cattle and broiler prices 
will be in slight downward trend. Egg prices 
up. Grain prices will hold steady. Slight 
downward trend in corn and wheat. Farm- 
ers will be in continued cost-price squeeze, 
but expected to buy moderately well. Pur- 
chased inputs being substituted for farm 
labor. Biggest problem: buildup of feed 
grains. 
Pau. C. JoHNSON, 
Editor, Prairie Farmer. 
Kansas Crry, Mo. 
Farm income this area will be better than 
1959, not as much as 1958. Hog prices 
strengthening. Cattle prices should be 
about the same as 1959. Wheat prices at 
same support level and moisture conditions 
for big crop excellent. Too much moisture 
for early spring work. Corn prices also un- 
der support and almost same as last year. 
Poultry outlook better than last year for lat- 
ter part of 1960. Dairy outlook one of best in 
years on gross. Excellent moisture assures 
fine start for grass, extremely important for 
livestock. Biggest problem: high cost of pro- 
duction. Best opportunity: cutting costs. 
Roprick TURNBULL, 
Editor, Weekly Star Farmer, 
Topeka, Kans. 
Actual livestock count shows 11'!,-percent 
cut in sow numbers. Reduction is forced. 
Spring pig crop likely no larger than 1953, 
which was one of most profitable hog years 
farmers have ever known. Another bright 
spot: milk production. Another slight cut 
in milk cow numbers. Production per cow 
likely to continue upward but no fas:er than 
popluation increase. Should be stable for 
the demand. Another bright spot: eggs. 
Egg prices should be better than last year. 
Demand for cotton another bright spot. Ex- 
port demand up. Carryover may be reduced 
1,300,000 bales. Another bright spot:. beef 
cattle. After midsummer marketing, prices 
could increase depending on marketing of 
cows and gross fats. Big runs could push 
down prices if moisture doesn’t continue to 
support late summer grass. 
Davip KLINGER, 
Editor, Cappers Farmer. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 
Brightest spots in Nebraska are heavy snow 
cover, excellent soil moisture, upturn in hog- 
poultry prices. Nebraska farm income hold- 
ing steady, Gross $12,464 per farm in 1959 
same as 1958. Knottiest problem: cost-price 
squeeze. Badly need better legislation. 
MARVIN RUSSELL, 
Editor, Nebraska Farmer, 
TOPEKA, KANS. 
Brightest spot: Excellent soil moisture sit- 
uation and prospective big wheat yields. 
Superior outlook for all crops. Biggest prob- 
lem: wheat surplus. 
RAYMOND H. GILKESON, 
Editor, Kansas Farmer. 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. 
Agricultural outlook for all Oklahoma and 
Texas strong. Beef cattle brightest spot. 
Good market, large numbers, excellent out- 
look for grazing. Moisture plentiful. Big 


problem: finding market for surplus crops so 
production can be stepped up to capacity. 
Could double production of many commogi- 
ties within 2 years, quadruple within 3 or 
4 if markets would justify. Strong interest 
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in supporting research for new uses of farm 
products and sales promotion campaigns. 
F. J. DEERING, 
Editor, Farmer-Stockman, 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 
Good snow cover makes crop prospects 
favorable. One of brightest spots our area 
increase in feeder operations. More ranch- 
ers feed cattle instead of selling to feeders 
in other States. Expect 3-percent increase 
in calf crop. Feed shortage throughout area. 
Biggest problem drought last summer. 
MrIxe CaRTER, 
Farm Service, Director, Station KFER- 
TV. 
SrmtwatTer, OKLA. 
Beef cattle situation brightest spot along 
with good moisture for fall planted wheat 
and grass. Declining income, result cost- 
price squeeze biggest problem. Delayed 
spring farming operations due cold, wet 
weather. 
L. F. MILuer., 
Economist, Oklahoma A. & M. 
ABERDEEN, S. DAK. 
Dry year 1958—better outlook 1960. Tre- 
mendous amount of livestock. Lots of hay. 
Abundant moisture. Expect surge of buying 
when spring opens, Dakotas building big 
livestock feed yards. One million acres new 
irrigated acreage. ; 
Vern LAUSTSEN, 
Manager, Dakota Farmer. 
Curcaco, IL. 
Pospects for improvement in farm income 
1960 fair. Spending will be influenced by 
sharp cut income experienced 1959. Live- 
stock and dairy brightest spots. Production 
supplies should move well. 
CuarLes B. SCHUMAN, 
President, American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 
DeNnvER, CoLo. 
Farm market outlook good throughout 
West's irrigated sections. Farm income our 
area double national average. Farmers will 
continue to purchase needed supplies and 
equipment. Biggest problem: wheat and 
some feed surpluses. Could prove 
problem late 1960 or early 1961. 
R, F. KENNEDY, 
General Manager, Western Farm Life. 
RACINE, WIs. 
Brightest spot in farm picture dairying. 
Egg production later. Hogs uncertain. 
Beef cattle prices headed downward over 
next few years. Lots of feed grain in stor- 
age which tend to hold down prices. 
RaLtPH YOHE, 
Editor, Wisconsin Agriculturist. 
Sr. Pau., MINN. 
Dairying is brightest spot upper Midwest 
agricultural picture. Beef also excellent 
position. Moisture assures getting crops and 
grassiands off to good start. Rise in hog 
prices late spring and early summer indi- 
cated. Eight percent farrowing cut presages 
market strength late summer and fall. Ma- 
terial strengthening egg market. 
W. H. KircHer, 
Editor, the Farmer. 
HARRISBURG, Pa. 
Dairy sales outlook brightest. Pipelines, 
bulk tanks excellent. Also all machinery, 
feed, seed fertilizers. Poultry weakest, al- 
though outlook better. 
NorMan REBER, 
Editor, Pennsylvania Farmer. 
qaamyts 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Potato prices high. Dairymen good shape 
throughout area. Biggest problem: poultry 
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industry. Seemingly great hope farmer- 
owned marketing cooperative moyement. 
Generally good year New England agricul- 
ture. 
Don Watson, 
Editor, New England, Homestead. 
Irnaca, N.Y. 

Poultry biggest problem in northeast. 
Represents 15 to 20 percent of farm income. 
Outlook much better for fall. Outlook for 
efficient operators is fair to good. Problems 
will be solved by more efficiency. 

Most hopeful situation is dairying. Good 
dairymen are making money. Dairy income 
represents 50 percent of our total. Smaller 
and part-time farmers solving problems by 
work off farm and growing more sheep and 
beef cattle, 

E. R. EASTMAN, 
President, American Agriculturist. 





Fort ATKINSON, WIS. 
Dairy outlook for 1960 remains strong. 
Slight production buildup by fall shouldn't 
dim bright 1961 estimate. Dairy outlook 
brightest spot on national scene in 1960 and 

outlook 1961. 
W. D. Knox, 
General Manager, Hoard’s Dairyman. 





East LANSING, MIcH. 
Dairying our big item. Culled cows bring- 
ing good prices. Veal a little lower for 1960. 
Milk prices will hold above 1959. Average 
prices all farm commodities fully as strong 
or higher than 1959. 
J. N. Ferris, 
Economist, Michigan State University. 





Maptson, WIs. 
One of the brightest spots in agricultural 
outlook is price of livestock. Prices for hogs, 
veal calves, cattle considerably better than 
predictions. Expected that livestock prices 
may not go as low during 1960 as November, 
December forecasts suggest. Biggest prob- 
lem rising cost of production. Price-cost 

squeeze still on. 
Marvin A. SCHAARS, 
Economist, University of Wisconsin. 





WasnHIncTon, D.C. 
Some improvement prices, higher income 
from hogs, record cash receipts from dairy 
products, increased income from poultry and 
eggs, are favorable aspects 1960 outlook. 
Wheat surplus, tendency some crops to ex- 

ceed outlets, big problems. 
TRUE D. Morse, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture. 





Datuas, TEx. 
Moisture always major consideration. 
Mest of our area has adequate moisture. 
Biggest problem shrinking profit margin. 
Prices will be lower 1960, have been offset by 

increased efficiency. 
EUGENE, BUTLER, 
Editor, Progressive Farmer (Southwest 
Edition), 


—_—— 


GREENVILLE, Miss. 
Could be no brighter spot than Mid- 
South's Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana. 
Unusually bountiful crops cotton, soybeans, 
rice harvested, reinforced by usual large 
receipts from cattle, hogs, other crops. 
W. C. LASSETTER, 
Editor, Progressive Farmer (Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi Edition). 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Late snows and cold weather delaying early 
seedbed preparations. Milk market strength- 
ening as in hog market. Overproduction 
broilers, eggs. 
T. P. Heap, 
Editor, Progressive Farmer (Kentucky, 
Tennessee, West Virginia Edition). 
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RALEIGH, N.C. 
Tobacco, dairying, fruit bright spots farm 
picture. New markets for milk, fruits, veg- . 
etables.. Grade A dairymen doing well. Low 
price manufacturing milk causing shift and 
grade A herds increasing in size. Abundant 
grain, strengthening prices encouraging hog 
producers. 
Jor EL.iorr, 
Editor, Progressive Farmer (Virginia, 
Carolinas Edition). 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Beef: good year likely. Best moisture con- 
dition in years. Cotton: quality of 1960 
cotton should be better than 1959 crop. Bet- 
ter quality and more acreage more than off- 
set lower price. Poultry: loss in volume may 
be made up by improved prices. Fruits and 
vegetables: larger pecan crop. Vegetable 
planting delayed. Georgia and Alabama may 
be advantageous. Avoid overlapping harvest 
with Florida. Peach outlook excellent. 
Hogs: moderate expansion. Tobacco: con- 

tinued stable prices. 
C. B. COPELAND, 
Editor, Progressive Farmer (Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama Edition). 





San FRancisco, Cautr. 
The year 1959 highest income year our 
history. Government payments small per- 
cent of total. Farm gross will go up as addi- 
tional land is brought under irrigation, 
JACK PICKETT, 
Editor, California Farmer. 
SPOKANE, WasH. 
Farm market outlook good. No particular 
dark spots. 
CEcIL HAGAN, 
Editor, Pacific Northwest Farm Quad. 





Inflation and the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX ~ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, it should 
be completely understood that inflation 
has been a principal factor contributing 
to any economic difficulty besetting our 
present aged population. Generally 
speaking a retired individual lives on a 
fixed income; inflation diminishes the 
original purchasing power of that fixed 
income. That is the reason that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and other people who 
are really interested in the well-being 
of the aged have insisted that the threat 
and fact of inflation must be contained. 

In the Washington Evening Star for 
March 29, 1960, Mr. David Lawrence had 
an excellent editorial comment captioned 
“The Bill for Past Inflation.” Mr. 
Lawrence observed that while we may 
have succeeded in the current period in 
checking inflation, we are now experi- 
encing pressures for increased Govern- 
ment assistance to our aged because of 
the inflation that has occurred in the 
past. Savings of noninflated dollars 





cannot buy as much at inflated prices. 
The labor chieftans know this but refuse 
to recognize it in their demagogic 
preachments. 

Mr. Lawrence points out that the labor 
bosses were largely responsible for the 
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past inflation and are now advocating 
legislative programs that would add new 
momentum to the inflation pressures. 
One of these programs is the proposal 
to launch a massive compulsory health 
care program under the bureaucratic 
control of the Federal Government. Mr. 
Lawrence alludes to the fact that a Gov- 
ernment program of socialized medicine 
in the United States would have the same 
deteriorating effect on the quality of 
medical services that has attended such 


national health programs in other 
countries. 
Mr. Speaker, the AFL-CIO union 


bosses have gone on record in favor of a 
national health program. These same 
AFL-CIO union bosses have also gone on 
record in opposition to any liberalization 
in the $1,200 earnings retirement test on 
which social security benefit eligibility is 
determined. ‘The one pressing problem 
that most aged persons complain about is 
money—money that they are forbidden 
to earn. It does seem a bit illogical to 
implement a much publicized drive to 
give these people medical care by amend- 
ing the same law that prevents them from 
buying it for themselves. Our aged 
people are a proud people. They do not 
want a gift their grandchildren must pay 
for. They want the return of their God- 
given right to earn money while they 
draw the social security allowance they 
have already paid for. By what right 
does any democratic government refuse 
anyone the right to earn money merely 
because he is eligible to receive a return 
of money he has deposited with the Gov- 
ernment in form of the social security 
tax, 

I disagree with the AFL-CIO union 
bosses in opposing the liberalization of 
the $1,200 earnings retirement test, and 
I have introduced legislation to increase 
this amount to $1,800. The aged should 
not be prevented from demanding the 
honest return of the money they have 
been forced to deposit in the social se- 
curity trust fund and to refuse them this 
money is improper. If those who have 
reached retirement are capable and will- 
ing to earn money after becoming 65, 
that should be their own business. What 
these union heads are really advocating 
for the aged is compulsory retirement 
and compulsory health care regardless of 
whether or not the aged citizen wants to 
retire or needs Government health care. 
It is my personal conviction that instead 
of regimenting our aged citizens under 
Government control, we should be taking 
steps to safeguard the purchasing power 
of their incomes, assure their economic 
independence, and permit the aged the 
full right of self-determination. This is 
contrary to the thinking of the labor 
boss who would dictate to the aged what 
the aged can and cannot do. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I will include the editorial by Mr. Law- 
rence to what I have referred: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Mar. 29, 1960] 

THE BILL ror Past INFLATION—HIGHER TAXES 
To Pay Mepicat Expenses OF AGED TERMED 
EFFECT OF PAST POLICIES 

(By David Lawrence) 

Inflation may be temporarily checked, but 

the bill for past inflation is now up for pay- 
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ment, The American people are about to be 
asked, for example, to pay in increased taxes 
the cost of higher medical expenses for the 


aged. 

Naturally, union-labor leaders, who have 
been in large part responsible for the infla- 
tionary wave of prices in the last few years, 
are sponsors of the new program of medical 
care to be paid by the Government out of 
new taxes. But the largest number of citi- 
zens who may have to foot the bill is to be 
found among the self-employed and the 
farm and city workers who are not members 
of labor unions. 

The union-labor leaders want the social 
security tax base to be increased from $4,800 
a@ year to $6,000. This means that employers 
would have to pay an additional $420 mil- 
lion, while workers and self-employed would 
have to pay $520 million. But there are only 
8 million workers with incomes between 
$4,800 and $6,000 a year, and they would pay 
about $200 million a year, whereas the 8 
million workers with incomes above $6,000 
& year would pay an increase of more than 
$320 million. 

This would mean a diminution in weekly 
take-home pay and, of course, it could result 
in new demands by the unions for increased 
wages for those who have to pay the higher 
tax. Incidentally, under the labor-backed 
plan, about 57 million persons with incomes 
of $4,800 a year or less—including most 
trade union members—wouldn’t pay any in- 
crease in social security taxes but would 
eventually receive the benefits, and so would 
their aged relatives now. 

Under the bill proposed by Representative 
Foranp, of Rhode Island, Democrat, however, 
the social security base would stay at $4,800, 
but the tax rate would be increased for 
everybody paying social security taxes. 
Workers would pay $570 million more, and 
employers $530 million more, or a total of 
$1.1 billion more per year. All of the 73 
million persons, therefore, now subject to 
social security taxes and employers of 66 
million hired workers would pay more in 
taxes than at present. 

All this is supposed to be for “medical care 
for the aged.’’ Nobody knows just how much 
the program is really going to cost eventually 
but, once the scheme for adding to social 
security taxes to absorb the medical costs 
gets going, the increases will come as the 
medical costs continue to rise. 

It so happens that over the last weekend 
some interesting figures were announced by 
the U.S. Department of Labor about the in- 
crease in the Nation’s living costs for the 
month of February. The reasons given for 
the rise were twofold: “Higher interest rates 
and higher medical costs.” 

Mortgage interest rates have risen steadily 
since the middle of 1958 as the Eisenhower 
administration has been forced to compete 
for funds in the 5-year-or-less category of 
securities because the Democratic Party in 
Congress stubbornly has refused to let the 
law of -supply and demand operate to bring 
interest rates down. 

As for the rise in medical costs, these are 
due to the increased expenses at hospitals 
and medical institutions which are, in turn, 
largely due to inflation. Many of the co- 
operative private agencies that issue insur- 
ance policies for medical care have recently 
had to increase their premium charges be- 
cause of the higher cost of medical service. 

It is not surprising that President Eisen- 
hower has come out against the plan to in- 
crease social security taxes and favors in- 
stead a plan by which the expenses would 
be met out of general revenues. The out- 
lays, moreover, would.be confined to those 
who are in need. The administration pro- 
gram is described as a “voluntary medical 
insurance plan for the needy aged.” 

The has been some talk about the whole 
problem an issue in the coming 
presidential campaign. It should be. For 
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the American people are going to have to 
decide sooner or later whether or not they 
want a cradle-to-the-grave welfare program, 
with certain taxpayers providing the money 
for everybody, including those who are well 
able to take care of the medical expenses of 
their parents and grandparents. The issue, 
of course, lends itself to political misrepre- 
sentation. Already some of the Democratic 
presidential candidates are trying to make it 
appear that the administration is opposed to 
medical care for the aged, which just isn’t 
true, 


The administration, to be sure, doesn't 
want to see a medical program started by 
the Government that would lead to social- 
ized medicine, with the deterioration in 
medical service that has characterized such 
programs in other countries. Actually, at 
the end of 1958 a total of 17 million per- 
sons already had major medical insurance, 
as compared to 100,000 at the end of 1951. 
Also, the figures for the year 1959 are ex- 
pected to show a further big increase in the 
amount of medical insurance among those 
who are 65 years or older. 


The problem can be handled for the most 
part by the citizens themselves, through in- 
surance programs at small fees per month. 
As for the needy, the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments are necessarily obligated to bear 
the cost. But it will be small compared to 
the welfare programs being proposed in 
Congress today to be paid for through vari- 
ous devices that call for increases in social 
security tax rates. 





Civil Rights 


SPEECH 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8601) to enforce 


constitutional fights, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to call attention to at least three 
provisions of our Nation’s Constitution 
with which the refereee plan contained 
in section VI of the proposed civil rights 
legislation being considered here may 
be in conflict, These provisions are 
article III of the Constitution, which 
limits the jurisdiction of constitutional 
courts to the disposition of cases or con- 
troversies; the 15th amendment which 
prohibits the States from denying citi- 
zens the right to vote on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude; 
and the 5th amendment, which prohibits 
the United States from depriving a per- 
son of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law. I would like to 
briefly discuss these possibilities in 
order. 

POSSIBILITY OF CONFLICT WITH ARTICLE It 


A serious constitutional problem is 
raised by that part of title VI which 
states that after a court finds that any 
person has been deprived by State ac- 
tion on account of race or color of his 
right to vote “the court shall upon re- 
quest of the Attorney General make a 
finding whether such deprivation was or 
is pursuant to a pattern or practice.” 
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the making of such a finding and 
the issuance of such orders were neces- 
sary for the resolution of the base be- 
‘ore it, it is very possible that an at- 
tempt to impose these duties upon the 
Court is an unconstitutional incursion 
upon the judicial power. See Muskrat v. 
United States (219 U.S. 346 (1911)). 

POSSIBILITY OF CONFLICT WITH THE 15TH 

AMENDMENT 

The Supreme Court pointed out in the 

civil rights cases, 109 U.S. 3, 13 (1883), 


- 


well—should be adapted to the mischief 
and wrong which the amendment was 
intended to provide against. In United 
States v. Reese (92 U.S. 214 (1875) ), sec- 
tions 3 and 4 of the act of May 31, 1870, 
were held unconstitutional on the ground 
that they might be interpreted to reach 
voting abridgements by States for rea- 
sons other than race or color. This 
holding was made despite the fact that 
section 2 of the act prohibited only 
abridgements by State officers because of 
race or color. There is one provision in 
title VI of H.R. 8601 which has the same 
kind of infirmity which caused the in- 
validity of section 3 of the act of 1870. 
After a court has found the existence of 
a pattern or practice of voting abridge- 
ments by State officers because of race or 
color an applicant of the race discrim- 
inated against is entitled to a court 
order declaring him qualified to vote, if 
he proves the following things: First, 
that he is qualified under State law to 
vote; and, second, that since the court 
finding he has been (a) deprived or de- 
nied under color of law of the opportu- 
nity to register to vote or otherwise to 
qualify to vote or (b) found not quali- 
fied to vote by any person acting under 
color of law. Since the applicant is not 
required to show that the denial was be- 
cause of his color, or that he was found 
not qualified because of his color, some 
people would be entitled to orders under 
the statute even though as to them 
there had been no State action in viola- 
tion of the 15th amendment. Although 
there is little likelihood that this pro- 
vision would be held unconstitutional as 
applied to an applicant whose voting 
right had been abridged because of race 
or color, there is a possibility that it is 
unconstitutional as applied to an appli- 
cant who had been found unqualified for 
a valid reason, that is, a reason other 
than race or color. Consider, for in- 
stance, an applicant who, after the court 
finding of a pattern or practice, applies 
for registration before a State official 
and is found unqualified because he has 
not paid his poll tax. Despite the fact 
that there had been no State action vio- 
lative of the 15th amendment, under 
title VI he could pay his poll tax, then 
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apply to the court for an order without 

any further attempt to be registered by a 

State official. 

POSSIBILITY OF CONFLICT WITH DUE PROCESS 
CLAUSE 

The activities of the court and of the 
referees it may appoint after finding a 
pattern or practice of distrimination are 
clearly designed to result in a determina- 
tion that certain persons are qualified to 
be registered as voters. Yet title VI 
would propose to bind not only registra- 
tion officers who would presumably be 
parties to the original suit initiated by 
the Attorney General, but also those 
election officials manning polling places 
who are not likely to be parties to the 
original suit. Moreover, the proceedings 
before the referees are to be conducted 
ex parte and the recommendations of 
the referees are to be incorporated in 
orders which purport to bind both 
registrars and polling officials after very 
limited opportunities to interpose excep- 
tions to them. While Congress has the 
power under article III to regulate the 
entire process of the Federal courts in- 
cluding the power to prescribe rules of 
procedure, in exercising this power it is 
limited by the due process clause of the 
fifth amendment. The right of a fair 
and open hearing is one of the rudiments 
of fair play assured to every litigant by 
the Federal Constitution as a minimal 
requirement. Ohio Bell Tel. Co. v. Pub- 
lic Utilities Comm. (301 U.S. 292, 304, 
305 (1937)), cited in R. R. Commission 
of Calif. v. Pacific Gas Co. (302 U.S. 388, 
393 (1938)). It is certainly questionable 
that the provisions of title VI will guar- 
antee the constitutional minimum of due 
process. 

In addition to this, Mr. Chairman, it 
is my firm belief that there is an over- 
abundance of law now in existence to 
more than protect the voting rights of all 
our citizens. 

Since the days of Reconstruction, 
statutes have existed making it a Fed- 
eral crime for two or more persons to 
conspire to deprive a citizen of any right 
secured to him by Federal law or the 
Constitution. This law clearly makes it 
a crime to deprive a citizen of his vot- 
ing rights guaranteed by the 15th 
amendment. I would like to quote sec- 
tion 241 of title 18 of the United States 
Code in its entirety to illustrate this 
point: 

If two or more persons conspire to in- 
jure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate any 
citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment of 
any right or privilege secured to him by 
the Constitution or laws of the United 
States, or because of his having so exer- 
cised the same; or 

If two or more persons go in disguise on 
the highway, or on the premises of another, 
with intent to prevent or hinder his free 
exercise or enjoyment of any right or privi- 
lege so secured. * * * 

They shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or 
both. 


Another statute which provides crim- 
inal penalties for anyone acting under 
color of law who deprives a citizen of 
any of his constitutional or Federal stat- 
utory rights is found in section 242 of 
title 18, which reads as follows: 
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Whoever, under color of any law, statute, 
ordinance, regulation, or custom, willfully 
subjects any inhabitant of any State, terri- 
tory, or district to the deprivation of any 
rights, privileges, or immunities secured or 
protected by the Constitution or laws of 
the United States, or to different punish- 
ments, pains, or penalties, on account of 
such inhabitant being an alien, or by rea- 
son of his color, or race, than are pre- 
scribed for the punishment of citizens, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year, or both. 


Let us now consider criminal sections 
specifically on the subject of voting 
rights. Section 594 of title 18 provides 
as follows: 

Whoever intimidates, threatens, coerces, or 
attempts to intimidate, threaten, or coerce, 
any other person for the purpose of interfer- 
ing with the right of such other person to 
vote or to vote as he may choose, or of 
causing such other person to vote for, or 
not to vote for, any candidate for the office 
of President, Vice President, presidential 
elector, Member of the Senate, or Member of 
the House of Representatives, Delegates, or 
Commissioners from the territories and pos- 
sessions, at any election held solely or in 
part for the purpose of electing such candi- 
date, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 


Civil remedies, in addition to these 
ample criminal penalties, have also been 
provided for the protection of the right 
to vote. Any person acting under color 
of law who deprives a person of his fed- 
erally secured rights, including depriva- 
tion of voting rights based on his race or 
color, is subject to a civil action for re- 
dress. Section 1983 of title 42 provides 
that: 

Every person who, under color of any stat- 
ute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or usage, 
of any State or territory, subjects, or causes 
to be subjected, any citizen of the United 
States or other person within the jurisdiction 
thereof to the deprivation of any rights, 
privileges, or immunities secured by the Con- 
stitution and laws, shall be liable to the 
party injured in an action at law, suit in 
equity, or other proceeding for redress. 


You will note this remedy provides 
for both legal and equitable remedies. 
Under it one may bring suit for mone- 
tary damages or injunction proctedings 
for coercion of any type. Anyone who 
feels they have been deprived by a State 
official of the right to vote, as guaranteed 
by the 15th amendment, has complete 
freedom to file suit in a Federal district 
court under this section. 

This is not the only civil remedy avail- 
able. Subsection 3 of section 1985, title 
42, provides for recovery of damages from 
two or more persons who conspire to de- 
prive another of his rights, including 
voting rights. Section 1986 of the same 
title provides for a civil suit against one 
having power to prevent a deprivation of 
rights and who fails to act. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to emphasize 
that these statutes have been in effect 
for nearly 100 years. I cannot conceive 
that this body of law is not effective to- 
day in securing the rights of all citizens. 
Severe criminal penalties are imposed 
for deprivation of civil rights; damages 
are allowed the complainant; and tradi- 
tional equitable remedies are available in 
these cases, 
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Despite the existence of these laws, in 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 even more 
laws were enacted on this subject of pro- 
tection of civil liberties. I quote the 
pertinent provisions of the law now con- 
tained in section 1971 of title 42: 


(a) All citizens of the United States who 
are otherwise qualified by law to vote at any 
election by the people in any State, terri- 
tory, district, county, city, parish, township, 
school district, municipality, or other terri- 
torial subdivision, shall be entitled and al- 
lowed to vote at all such elections, without 
distinction of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion or servitude; any constitution, law, cus- 
tom, usage, or regulation of any State or 
territory, or by or under its authority, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

(b) No person, whether acting under 
color of law or otherwise, shall intimidate, 
threaten, coerce, or attempt to intimidate, 
threaten, or coerce any other person for the 
purpose of interfering with the right of 
such other person to vote or to vote as he 
may choose, or of causing such other per- 
son to vote for, or not to vote for, any candi- 
date for the office of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, presidential elector, Member of the 
Senate, or Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, delegates or commissioners from 
the Territories or Possessions, at any gen- 
eral, special, or primary election held solely 
or in part for the purpose of selecting or 
electing any such candidate. 

(c) Whenever any person has engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any person is about to engage in any act or 
practice which would deprive any other 
person of any right or privilege secured by 
subsection (a) or (b) of this section, the 
Attorney General may institute for the 
United States, or in the name of the United 
States, a civil action or other proper pro- 
ceeding for preventive relief, including an 
application for a permanent or temporary 
injunction, restraining order, or other order. 
In any proceeding hereunder the United 
States shall be liable for costs the same as a 
private person. 


Frankly I have never known of any 
violation of voting rights in my home 
State of Arkansas; however, I should like 
to point out that in this area, as well, 
ample provisions of law exist to safe- 
guard the civil liberties of our citizens. 

The Arkansas Constitution in article 
II, section 3, provides that: 

The equality of all persons before the law 
,is recognized, and shall ever remain in- 
violate; nor shall any citizen ever be de- 
prived of any right, privilege, or immunity, 
nor exempted from any burden or duty, on 
account of race, color, or previous condition. 


The only tests of the right to vote are 
prescribed by article III, section 1 of the 
Arkansas constitution: 

Every citizen of the United States at the 
age of 21 years, who has resided in the State 
12 months; in the county 6 months, and in 
the precinct, town, or ward, 1 month, next 
preceding any election at which they pro- 
pose to vote, except such persons as may for 
the commission of some felony be deprived 
of the right to vote by law passed by the 
general assembly, and who shall exhibit a 
poll tax receipt or other evidence that they 


_, have paid their poll tax at the time of col- 
* lecting taxes next preceding such election 


shall be allowed to vote at any election in 
the State of Arkansas. 

However: 

No idiot or insane person shall be entitled 
to the privileges of an elector. 

See article IIT, section & of the Arkan- 
sas constitution, 
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Further, article III, section 2 of the 
Arkansas constitution commands that: 

Elections shall be free and equal. No 
power, civil or military, shall ever interfere 
to prevent the free exercise of the right of 
suffrage; or shall any law be enacted where- 
by the right to vote at any election shall be 
made to depend upon any previous registra- 
tion of the elector’s name; or whereby such 
right shall be impaired or forfeited, except 
for the commission of a felony at common 
law, upon lawful conviction thereof. 


Article II, section 4 of the Arkansas 
constitution provides that: 

Electors shall, in all cases (except treason, 
felony, and breach of the peace), be privi- 
leged from arrest during their attendance at 
elections and going to and from the same. 


Article II, section 6, of the Arkansas 
constitution reads: 

Any person who shall be convicted of 
fraud, bribery, or other willful and corrupt 
violation of any election law of this State 
shall be adjudged guilty of a felony. 


These provisions represent the con- 
stitutional law of the State of Arkansas. 
They are implemented by numerous de- 
tailed statutory regulations, typical of 
which are the following: 

Arkansas Statutes—1947—section 3- 
1414, punishes by a $500 fine any inter- 
ference or intimidation or other act to 
prevent any person from voting in a pri- 
mary election; and section 3-1415 makes 
it a felony to intimidate, and so forth, 
any person in any general or special elec- 
tion. 

It is made a misdemeanor for an offi- 
cer to exact from any person more than 
$1 for a poll tax. The offense is punish- 


able by fine, $100 to $250. Section 3-111 © 


prohibits the imposition of a penalty for 
delinquent payment of the poll tax. 
Section 3-112 authorizes the issuance of 
a@ poll tax receipt without the payment 
of property taxes. 

These statutes are only a few examples 
of the legal machinery that the State of 
Arkansas has provided to protect the 
right to vote. This machinery in no 
part discriminates against any elector 
because of race or color, It disqualifies 
only infants, aliens, idiots, and felons. 

On the basis of these facts, Mr. Chair- 
man, I strongly urge that since passage 
of this legislation will tend to infringe 
upon our constitutional rights rather 
than to protect an area which already 
has more than adequate protection, it be 
defeated. 





Gates System Settles Defense 
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HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
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Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by David Barnett, chief of the 
North American Newspaper Alliance, 
and recently released to approximately 
130 members of the North American 
Newspapers Alliance. 
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This ts a particularly timely article in 
that it analyzes what many defense or- 
ganization experts consider to be the 
most significant action taken by any 
Secretary of Defense since the establish- 
ment of that Department in 1947. 

I refer to the directive of Secretary 

Thomas S. Gates, Jr., of December 29, 
1959. In that directive Secretary Gates 
announced that it would be his policy 
to sit with the Joint Chiefs of. Staff for 
consideration of matters in disagree- 
ment in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. With 
this one directive, Secretary Gates has 
improved the fundamentally sound, war- 
proven, Joint Chiefs of Staff system; he 
has made the principle of civilian con- 
trol a meaningful fact; he has provided 
the means by which such civilian direc- 
tion will be knowledgeable of the issues 
involved; and he has established a pro- 
cedure that assures that a civilian Secre- 
tary of Defense will be an actual par- 
ticipant in the decision-making process 
rather than a remote observer of defense 
policy. 
" Mr. Barnett’s article is a brief but per- 
suasive answer to those who would abol- 
ish the Joint Chiefs of Staff and sup- 
plant it with the alien and inferior Sin- 
gle Chief of Staff organization. The re- 
assuring aspect of Mr. Barnett’s analy- 
sis is that it is based entirely upon a 
close examination of how the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff system is actually work- 
ing at the present time. Also, the ar- 
ticle explains how the energetic and ef- 
fective action of Mr. Gates is making the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff system increasingly 
efficient. 

This recently instituted policy of the 
Secretary of Defense has been the sub- 
ject of commendation by the press, 
widely recognized authorities in the fleld 
of defense organization, and by Mem-~ 
bers of both parties in the Congress of 
the United States. Such widespread 
approbation of this policy is fully justi- 
fied. I believe that one of the most per~- 
tinent observations, and certainly one 
by an unquestioned authority in matters 
of defense organization, was expressed 
by the Honorable Cart Vinson, chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, on March 3, 1960. On that occa- 
sion, in directing his remarks to Secre- 
tary Gates, Chairman VINSON com- 
mented on the. Gates Joint Chiefs of 
Staff directive by saying: 

With this one directive you have left an 
impressive mark on defense organization. 
You have strengthened our great Joint 
Chiefs of Staff system, and at the same time 
have dealt a shattering blow to the advo- 
cates of a single Chief of Staff system. 
And—you have vitalized and reaffirmed the 
constitutional principle of civilian control, 


I commend this article to the atten- 
tion of all Members of the House: 
New Gates SyYsTeM SErTtLes DEFENSE 
DIFFERENCES Fast 
(By David Barnett) 
WASHINGTON, March 25.—Secretary of De- 
fence Thomas 8S. Gates has proved in the 
past 2 months that his new system for 
dealing with disputes among the country’s 
top military officers can work. 
Since January 21, Gates has met person- 
ally with the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 10 


of opinion of the 3 service chiefs. 
the subjects required fast decisions. 
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civilian then would sit with the 
Chiefs when the subject was under consid- 
eration. 
_TOO “CHANCEY” 

Early in January, Gates decided the me- 
chanics of that arrangement were too 
“chancey,” that he might not be available 
at the specific time the ments de- 
veloped. The Department then established 
a schedule of meetings. Gates. now meets 
at 2 p.m. each Monday with the Joint Chiefs. 

The system thus has been—in a favorite 
Pentagon word—institutionalized. 

The directive has brought the Secretary 
words of unusual praise from Democratic 


man of the House Armed Services Committee, 
told him: 

“With this one directive you have left an 
impressive mark on defense organization. 
You have strehigthened our great Joint 
Chiefs of Staff system, and at the same time 
have dealt a shattering blow to the advocates 
of a single Chief of Staff system. And you 
have vitalized and reaffirmed the constitu- 
tional principle of civilian control.” 

Before the Gates memorandum, there was 
no device in the Defense Department organ- 
ization by which the civilian Secretary 
could be kept informed and in contact with 
~~ military policymaking. 

The Secretary did not get into policy- 
making until the JCS sent him an agreed 
position or the members became entrenched 
in disagreement. Sometimes unanimity 
among the Chiefs merely represented a posi- 
tion reached by bargaining among the 
services. 

The Joint Chiefs deal with some 850 is- 
sues—or papers, as they are called in the 
Pentagon—a year. Less than 1 percent of 
them result in so-called split papers, or dis- 
agreements, but these disputed matters 
often are some cf the most important the 
military men have to deal with. 

What does the Secretary do at these Mon- 
day meetings? 

Pentagon officials insist Gates does not at- 
tempt to steer the discussion to a unan- 
imous decision. 


LISTENS TO LEARN 


As one put it: 

“The Secretary is not interested in getting 
lukewarm agreements. He listens, to learn, 
and he does some probing. He shakes posi- 
tions by questions. He tries to determine 
how strongly a service Chief feels and 
whether the position is the result of ‘serv- 
ice conditioning.’ 

“He moves in at the precise point when 
the decision becomes one of military policy 
rather than military technology. If the Sec- 
retary got involved earlier, he would be 
meddlesome; later, he would be too remote 
to make an effective decision.” 

Of the 10 matters so far handled under 
the system, 9 deal with subjects that are 
classified and cannot be disclosed. 

One has been implemented publicly. It 
dealt with the Middle East Command and 
has been in dispute among the services for 
almost a year. 

All three services—the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force—have forces in the area. 
In simplified form, the problem involved 
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organizing the command to remove over- 
lapping of responsibilities and planning au- 
thority. 

There were arguments for a completely 

command for the Middle East with 

headquarters in that area. -The Army and 
the Air Force were concerned that they were 
being frozen out of planning in the area. 

Gates worked out this arrangement within 
& week after hearing the discussion: the 
Navy got the component commander, but the 
area remained under the European command 
with headquarters in London. The com- 
ponent commander has two deputies for 
planning, one from the Air Force and one 
from the Army. 


EIGHTEEN OTHER PAPERS 


Disposition of the question of the Middle 
East command started a chain reaction in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Backed up behind 
the command issue had beén 18 other papers 
upon which action could not be taken until 
the command question had been settled. 

Not all of the meetings of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and Gates result in such swift imple- 
mentation. The whole idea is to get the 
Secretary into areas of disputes quickly. 

Three of the ten subjects handled so far 
were discussed at presentation type meet- 
ings. The discussions have not yet reached 
the point at which the Secretary has to make 
decisions upon which action will be based. 

The other two subjects involved inter- 
governmental affairs. The meetings were 
held to develop Defense Department posi- 
tions on policy matters with which other 
agencies, such as the State Department, also 
had to deal. 





Representative Chamberlain’s Views on 
Defense Reassuring 
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Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
in the Flint Journal for Thursday, March 
31, 1960, entitled “Representative Cnam- 
BERLAIN’S Views on Defense Reassuring,”’ 
is a fine tribute to our colleague and 
helps to put into proper perspective the 
discussion on defense policy. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include a copy of the editorial, as 
follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE CHAMBERLAIN’S VIEWS ON 
DEFENSE REASSURING 

Representative CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN is 
to be commended for once again seeking out 
the opinions and views of those he repre- 
sents in Congress. 

His questionnaire to qualified voters in 
Michigan’s Sixth District represents a sin- 
cere effort to learn directly from the people 
what problems concern them and what leg- 
islation they favor. By knowing their 
desires, he can do a more adequate job as 
their Capitol Hill representative. 

He further demonstrated -his interest in 
his constituents by acknowledging each ques- 
tionnaire and personally answering many 
which asked specific questions. One such 
letter summed up his own ideas about the 
controversy of national security. Inasmuch 
as he is a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, his thoughts on the issue are 
significant. 

In part he wrote: 

“It is certainly no wonder that the Amer- 
ican people are confused about the status of 
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our defense program when they read the 
divergent views expressed through various 
news media. 

“As a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I have spent a major portion of my 
workdays in recent weeks listening to and 
studying testimony in closed sessions with 
our military leaders, including the Secretary 
of Defense, the Service Secretaries, the chair. 
man and the members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

“While I readily admit there are many 
areas for honest differences of opinion re- 
garding our military posture, I certainly 
ant to assure you that from all I have heard 
from these top military men, I do not share 
the grave apprehension of those who say that 
our defenses are grossly inadequate and that 
our planning for the future is deficient. 

“You will recall that last year we were 
hearing much of the same talk from most of 
the same people—and what happened? The 
Congress voted to reduce the President’s de- 
fense réquests. 

“While I make no inference that our de- 
fense is not a proper subject for public dis- 
cussion, I regret that the issue has become 


so political. Neither do I mean to gloss over | 


the areas in which we need more pr 

We have many complex problems and it is 
understandable that brilliant men of integ- 
rity would differ as to specific solutions, 
Yet I have an inherent faith that when all 
the talking is over, what America needs will 
be provided. 

“As for myself, my policy has always been 
to resolve all areas of doubt in favor of our 
security. I would rather provide too much 
than too little. With this, I feel you must 
agree.” 

Few persons are fully aware of the facts 
and figures of national defense. They are 
classified top secret. This doesn’t prevent 
many self-styled experts from speaking on 
the subject in an authoritative tone of voice. 

It is reassuring in the midst of the result- 
ing confusion to hear an expression of faith 
in our defense from a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, which has the advan- 
tage of briefings by military men and intelli- 
gence officers on what the U.S. program is and 
what the enemy’s capabilities are believed to 
be 


And it is comforting to know that we are 
represented by a man who has at heart not 
only the interest of his country but that of 
the people in his district who put their faith 
and fate in his hands. is 
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Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr, HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cént crashes of commercial airliners have 
caused great concern throughout the 
country due to the inability to determine, 
in many cases, the reasons for the disas- 
ters. Countless thousands of dollars and 
possibly hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are expended between government, the 
airlines, and aircraft manufacturers in 
the investigation of the causes of each 
aircraft accident. Despite this, we still 
do not know, in many instances, why 
the crashes occur. 

Perhaps many lives and much money 
could be saved if all commercial 


were equipped with crash recorders 
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which were recording important types 
of information. Recently, the Federal 
Aviation Agency issued an order requir- 
ing installation of flight data recorders 
in additional commercial aircraft oper- 
ating at certain altitudes. The applica- 
tion of such recorders has been extended 
from pure jets to turbo prop aircraft. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest additionally 
that the Government should extend the 
number of channels of information re- 
quired of such recorders. Currently re- 
quired channels are: Time, airspeed, al- 
titude, directional heading, and verti- 
cal acceleration. If we could also ob- 
tain information on cabin pressure and 
airplane bank and pitch we could help 
determine whether an explosion may 
have occurred in an aircraft accident as 
well as additional information which 
could be extremely valuable. 

In view of this, I urge that the FAA 
give serious consideration to the possible 
extension of channels of information 
currently required by existing flight data 
recorders. 





John Volpe on Highways 
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HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, a timely 
and important address concerning the 
expanded Federal highway program was 
made by Mr. John A. Volpe before the 
Mississippi Valley Conference of State 
Highway Departments in Chicago on 
March 17. Few men are so well quali- 
fied to discuss the highway program as 
Mr. Volpe. As you know, he was ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower as the 
first Federal Highway Administrator 
under the new program, to serve an in- 
terim term of 7 or 8 months until Mr. 
Bertram, D. Tallamy could assume the 
position. Earlier, Mr. Volpe served a 
term of several years as Commissioner of 
Public Works of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts by appointment of Gov. 
Christian D. Herter, now our distin- 
guished Secretary of State. 

Mr. Volpe has had long experience as 
a building contractor, being president of 
the John A. Volpe Construction Co. of 
Malden, Mass., which he started in the 
dark days of the depression more than 25 
years ago and which he has built into 
one of the largest and most successful 
. building firms in the Nation. His at- 
tainments as a contractor are attested by 
the fact that he is now the president of 
the Associated General Contractors of 
America, the national organization of 
general contractors which serves as 
spokesman for the industry. Active in 
civic and public affairs, Mr. Volpe is now 
a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for Governor of Massachusetts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of Mr. Volpe’s address 
to the Mississippi Valley Conference of 
State Highway Departments in the 
REcOrRD. 
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ApprEss BY JOHN A. VOLPE, PRESIDENT, THE 
ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMER- 
ICA, aT THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONFERENCE 
or State HIGHWAY DEPARTMENTS, MARCH 17, 
1960, Cx1caco, ILL. 

I was delighted to accept your kind invita- 
tion to address the Mississippi Valley Con- 
ference of State Highway Departments. It 
has given me an opportunity to meet many 
old friends and renew acquaintanceships 
made during my services as a highway official 
and as interim Federal Highway Administra- 
tor. Today, however, I am wearing the hat 
of the vice president of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America. Next week, I 
will be wearing the hat of the president of 
the Associated General Contractors of 
America as I will be installed at their con- 
vention a week from today. Of course, you 
know that I normally wear a hat as a con- 
tractor—a building contractor and not a 
road builder as some people think. Of course, 
next year I hope to wear another hat—that 
of Governor of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, so you can see that I have been 
on both sides of the fence and have quite a 
few hats that have, I believe, given me an 
opportunity of discussing our national high- 
way problems from different angles. 

These various experiences make me very 
proud of my profession, and, now that I am 
about to assume the presidency of the As- 
sociated General Contractors of America, I 
feel that this new honor which has come to 
me will, in a’ very real sense, enable me to 
make a further contribution to my fellow 
citizens. 

We general contractors feel our public re- 


sponsibilities deéply. The position of our. 


industry as the Nation’s largest makes it 
imperative that we do so. The position of 
the AGC as the spokesman for the construc- 
tion industry requires that the president of 
our association assume these responsibilities 
as part of his job. 

One of the greatest responsibilities now 
facing the AGC and the entire construction 
industry is the Federal highway 
This is also your responsibility. 
it with you. 

First of all, I would like to indicate my 
concept of the job that has been done by 
highway Officials throughout the country for 
many years but, particularly, during the 
past 4 years. You and I are, of course, deeply 
concerned that there ‘are those, both in offi- 
cial capaeities and sideline quarterbacks, who 
have, in my opinion, unjustly critized the 
highway program. 

I need not dwell on the fact that this long- 
range highway program boldly envisioned by 
President Eisenhower and passed by a non- 


We share 


partisan Congress marked a real triumph’ 


for concise planning and orderly programing. 
Through the efforts of highway officials, the 
Associated General Contractors of America, 
and many other organizations and citizens 
generally,-the President and the Congress 
were convinced that if we were to properly 
expend taxpayers funds, that we should do 
so on an orderly basis rather than on a feast- 
or-famine basis such as was the case in years 
gone by. Of course, this was a dream pro- 
gram, not only for State highway depart- 
ments but for contractors, equipment man- 
ufacturers, and ‘material suppliers, as well 
as many other interrelated groups associated 
with the program. All of us thought we 
knew just what we could expect during each 
year for the duration of the program—ex- 
pected to be 13 years. We, of course, have 
had a sad awakening during the past 2 years 
particularly. 

All of you are familiar with the problems 
and there is no need to repeat them here. 
Suffice to say that all of us were given the 
go-ahead signal as I so clearly remember 
when President Eisenhower swore me in as 
the first Federal Highway Administrator and 
said, “Let’s get the show on the road.” 

The highway departments throughout the 
country geared themselves to a program 


= 
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based on specific eam under this 
act and proceeded 

You, and other dedicated Simao officials 
have worked long and arduous hours, very 
frequently beyond the call of duty, in prose- 
cuting the program. 

Based on statistics which I have procured 
from the Bureau of Public Roads, in the 3% 
years prior to the passage of the 1956 act, 
on the ABC system, the total cost of projects 
completed amounts to $3.7 billion. In the 
3% years after passage of the act from July 1, 
1956, to December 31, 1959, the total cost of 
projects completed amounted to $5.2 billion, 
an increase of 37 percent. 

On the Interstate System in the 314-year 
period before the passage of the act, projects 
completed amounted to $116 million. While 
in 3% years after this figure rose to $2.3 
billion, an increase of 1890 percent. When 
these two systems are combined it shows an 
increase of 94 percent in the two systems. 

I have also checked on the volume of con- 
tracts advertised and funds obligated for 
both systems, and find on the ABC system 
that in the 344 years before passage of the 
act, the total amounted. to $4 billion 
whereas in the 344 years after the passage of 
the act the total was $5% billion, an increase 
of 29 percent. 

On the Interstate System on contracts 
advertised and funds obligated, the figure 
was $422 million in the 344 years before pass- 
age of the act and over $7 billion in the 314 
years after passage of the act or an increase 
of 1,559 percent. 

Combining these totals shows that in the 
country as a whole, contracts advertised and 
funds obligated in the 344 years after pass- 
age of the act showed an imcrease of 155 
percent rising from less than $5 billion to 
aver $12% billion. 

I am proud of this record and I am sure 
you must be proud of it also. 

I am sure that most of you are only too 
well aware that all of this has been done 
with a relatively small increase in the staffs 
of both the Bureau of Public Roads and the 
State highway departments. 

And what has been your reward for this 
accomplishment? 

Now, of course, I mentioned criticism and 
unfortunately a deal of it was made 
without even one witness having been called. 
Now, I am sure most of you are not un- 
happy with the fact that an investigation 
is being carried on but, I am sure that you 
will agree with me that we are unhappy 
with the fanfare that developed even before 
the hearings began. 

As an example, I call to your attention a 


multibillion dollar 41,000-mile Interstate 
Highway System.” - . 

The news item goes on to say that the 
“hints of irregularities” came from a Con- 
gressman who is quoted as saying, “Facis 
now being unearthed and soon to be dis- 
closed could make the highly publicized 
payola irregularities seem like a child’s game 
of marbles in comparison.” 

Congressman Gorpon ScHERER, of Ohio, to 
his credit, indicated at the Boston AASHO’ 
meeting, that irreparable harm could be done 
to a fine highway program by ballooning all 
out of proportion unduly publicized mis- 
takes and deficiencies, but failing to point 
out how few they were. 

During the few months that I served as 
Administrator, I predicted that the high- 
way program had moved into the big leagues. 
It undoubtedly would attract various in- 
terests which would try to rush in and reap 
profits from it. 

There is no doubt that in a program of 
such vast scope undertaken in every State 
in the Nation some wrongdoing may be 
found. 

I do not know intimately the highway 
Officials and workings of every highway de- 
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partment in the country and there may be 
@ small number where politics has entered 
the scene. 

I do know, however, that the large major- 


of getting for their States and the Na- 
a full dollar’s value for every dollar 
t. 


I believe that the Bureau of Public Roads 
under the leadership of Bert Tallamy has 
done an outstanding job of coordinating and 
directing the overall effort. He and his as- 
sociates certainly deserve warm commenda- 
tion from all of the citizens of the country. 

While I am on this subject, perhaps I 
may be allowed to say a few words spe- 
cifically in answer to the suggestion of a pat- 
tern of collusion among contractors to reap 
undue profits from highway contracts. I 
am sure you all know that there is no such 
pattern—that in today’s competitive con- 
struction world there could be no such pat- 
tern of collusion. 

Facts prove that exactly the opposite is 


‘the true case. The increasingly keen com- 


petition for highway contracts is forcing the 
price of highway construction down, and it 
has been doing so for some time. 

Last year, according to Bureau of Public 
Roads figures, contractor's bid prices were at 


receiving, in many cases, as many as 15 bids 
per project, and these bids run as much 
as 20 percent below the engineer's estimates. 
Indeed, it is a rare occasion when a highway 
contract is awarded on a bid that is above 
the engineer’s estimate. 

Now, it occurs to me that these facts in- 
dicate that if there is any collusion among 
highway contractors, it exists in a form 


-guaranteed to give the American public the 


greatest possible value for its tax dollar. 

There seems ample reason to believe that 
it is in the field of highway construction 
today that the American taxpayer receives 
the most for his money. 

In view of the above facts, and taking into 
consideration the importance of the high- 
Way program to everyone, as well as the 
effort and expenditure that has already been 
devoted to it, it is my hope that many of 
the current remarks heard about the pro- 
gram will shortly be forgotten. 

I trust that some comments about a cut- 
back in the Interstate System within urban 
areas are just that—comments and nothing 
more. You have indicated that traffic jams 
are heaviest in the cities, and the bulk of 
taxpayers are concentrated in urban areas, 
so why shouldn’t gasoline tax money finance 
highway construction in these areas. As a 
matter of fact, any change along this line 
would be contrary to the highway act itself 
which specifies that to the extent that such 
use is practicable, suitable and feasible, local 
needs shall be given equal consideration 
with the needs of interstate commerce. 

Some talk also has been heard about the 
possibility of changing the 90-10 ratio pro- 
vided for in the act. You, as highway offi- 
cials have pointed out, and I concur with 
you that many States are having difficulty 
financing the 10 percent now required, and 
it certainly would be impossible for many 
States if this percentage were increased. 

It all boils down to this: 

The States believed that Congress -had 
made a firm commitment in 1956 with re- 
spect to a specific highway system calling for 
@ specific share of the cost to be borne by 
the Federal Government, and for completion 
of this program within a specific time. 
Based on these commitments, the States have 


Contractors, 
turers, equipment distributors and material 
producers also took Uncle Sam at his word. 


: 
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The temporary 1-cent gasoline tax increase 
passed late in the last congressional session 
preven @ complete stoppage of the pro- 
gram. I might add that as late as July of 
last year it appeared we might have no in- 
terstate apportionment authorized because 
of this disagreement between the White 
House and Congress over the method of fi- 
nancing. 

PERSISTENCE OF PRESIDENT 

Now, what can we see ahead of us for 1960 
and the years following. 

Certainly you are all aware of the decline 
in construction awards in fiscal 1960 partic- 
ularly because of the control of reimburse- 
ment planning which the bureau was ob- 


liged to place on the States to keep within . 


the $314 billion limit necessary to stay with- 
in funds available in the highway trust fund. 

The worst is over and the second half of 
fiscal 1960 will allow the States to obligate 
the States twice as much money as in last 
half of 1959. The President as you know, has 
asked for an additional %4-cent gas tax in- 
crease this year. This is an election year, of 
course, so it is uncertain what will happen 
with this request. Of course, next year the 
economic study is due and all of us are 
hopeful a permanent solution to the financ- 
ing of the highway program will be found. 

I would hope that some States will proceed 
with interstate projects which have already 
been designed and prepared for advertising. 

Financing of these projects in some States 
is being undertaken by short term borrowing 


‘ which would be repaid by the Federal Gov- 


ernment as additional apportionments be- 
come due. So much for financing. 

In addition to financing, of course, there 
are also other problems in our highway pro- 
gram. These include the engineering prob- 
lems, and you and I know that good engi- 
neering is the only satisfactory solution to 
any problem. 

I certainly want to compliment the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the 50 State highway 
departments for the wonderful job that they 
have accomplished during the past 4 years 
in retooling their organization to handle 
such a tremendous undertaking. As I travel 
across the country, I marvel at each of the 
complicated urban interchanges which were 
designed by our engineers and constructed 
by our contractors under the Federal inter- 
state highway program. These are truly 
wonders of the world. I want to compliment 
the AASHO, the Mississippi Valley Confer- 
ence, and the Bureau, for its excellent work 
in disseminating good engineering practices 
and ideas amongst the States and would like 
to see this policy continued, not to the extent 
of making one State a prototype of another, 
but to advance the best engineering experi- 
ence and theories so that each individual 
State can have a vast reserve of information 
and select that which is the best for their 
own individual problems. 

From my experience as a building con- 
tractor, it is my belief that considerable 
engineering manpower could be saved by 
two other means, namely, more lump-sum 
contracts and fewer engineers on inspection. 
You might say now that he has changed his 
hat again and is favoring the contractors, 
Certainly this is not true-in the first in- 
stance, because I know from my own busi- 
ness experience that it takes several esti- 
mators working full time to figure quantities 
and costs on lump-sum building contracts. 
The major saving in the use of lump-sum 
contracts applies to you gentlemen who have 
the responsibility of supervising construc- 
tion projects. Lump-sum contracts elimi- 
nate the necessity of keeping records of unit 
items in detail and on many projects would 
save substantial engineering man-hours. 

In my home State of Massachusetts, I in- 
itiated lump-sum contracts on bridges and 
realized immediately a considerable savings 
in engineering costs. 





The second part of my recommendation to 
relieve engineering manpower is to have few- 
er engineers as inspectors on a project. On 
@ building contract of $5 million, the owner 
would have one or possibly two inspectors 
known as clerk of the works or some such 
similar title. The architect makes periodic 
inspections, as well as engineers and con- 
sultants, on spetial type subcontracts, but 
in general, there are considerably less inspec- 
tors than on highway or bridge projects. 

Assuming that most of the contractors 
are capable and reliable (that is your job to 
insist on proper prequalification of bidders) 
and the adoption of “results” specification 
on certain items that will allow a contractor 
to use his know-how and ingenuity, will 
result in better work and lower engineering 
and inspection cost. 

I hesitate to get into the field of State 
highway personnel versus consulting engi- 
neers. I cannot imagine a highway division 
=n an adequate permanent engineering 

orce. 

Consultant engineering firms are to be 
congratulated on their assistance to most of 
the States in getting the Federal highway 
program underway, but with a financial 
slowdown such as we are experiencing at the 
present I believe that the State forces should 
be kept intact to work on the multitudinous 
problems in redesigning and rebuilding the 
remainder of the roads in every State which 
will not benefit under the Federal Highway 
Act and must be improved to keep pace with 
the increased automobile traffic. 

Of course, competent e firms 
should be utilized for complicated projects 
and peak periods, as they have much to 
contribute. 

In some of your States you utilize pre- 
qualifications of contractors. We believe in 
this as it generally makes for better condi- 
tions and better competition. I suggest, 
however, that greater care should be exer- 
cised in the selection of contractors and 
that awards not be made to contractors un- 
less they are financially qualified and have 
the equipment and know-how to complete 
the projects. 

Gentlemen, you hold all the cards and I 
am sure that if you play them right, your 
contractor-engineer relations can generally 
be improved. 


I recommend that frequent contractor- 
engineer conferences be held, that specifica- 
tions be revised to eliminate obsolete, slow, 
and unsatisfactory methods of construction. 

Payments to contractors should be expe- 
dited. In the East I know of two States; 
one pays its contractors 3 days ‘after the 
resident engineer makes out his estimate, 
and the other takes 2 or 3 months to process 
the same type of estimate. Just imagine. 
Any estimate is generally only a good guess 
of the amount of work done as estimated by 
a busy resident, but redtape can delay the 
payment for too long a period. Moneys held 
in reserve should be reviewed occasionally, 
and only funds necessary to protect the 
State’s interest should be retained. The per- 
centage retained by many States is much 
higher than actually needed. 

Remember, a penny saved is a penny 
earned, and a contractor who does not have 
to borrow to meet payrolls, equipment pay- 
ments, etc., can save considerable money in 
interest on a project if the State and the 
engineers involved can use some of the ex- 
pedient and simple methods of handling the 
finances as I have suggested. I am sure that 
such practices will reflect lower prices to 
some degree. ae 

I would like to comment briefly on the 
fact that we have not done as good a job 
as should be done in keeping the public and 
legislators informed on the need and progress 
of the highway program. 

Although it has been sold once, this is a 
continuing job, and we must continue to sell 
the need of the program and how essential 
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it is to keep it going on an orderly pro- 
ed basis. 

I would like to just say a word about urban 
renewal which ties in so closely with many 
of the highway projects being undertaken. 
I believe it is the duty of all highway ad- 
ministrators to coordinate their plans with 
redevelopment officials. 

Oftentimes locations for sections of the 
new highway facility can be located in part 
of the slum area or sections can be utilized 
for parts of interchanges, ramps, etc., de- 
signed to serve the area after it is rede- 
veloped. 

The cost of construction of a new high- 
way, contiguous with an urban renewal proj- 
_ ect, often is allowed as a down payment, or 

part of the communities contribution to the 
redevelopment project. We should not pass 
pass up any opportunity to improve our local 
streets when an urban renewal project is 
contemplated. 

Before closing, I would like to touch on 
a subject that has been kicked around like 
a football without a receiver. That, of 
course, is mass transportation. 

I am firmly convinced that we must con- 
cern ourselves with mass transportation if 
our large urban cities are to survive. 

We are all aware of the fact that in urban 
areas our traffic surveys, highway designs, 
and construction have not been adequate 
and we are still encountering traffic conges- 
tions, 

I recommend that serious consideration be 
given to this problem by highway planners 
and that recommendations be presented by 
highway officials to State legislatures on how 
mass transportation can best be coordinated 
with a highway system. 

In closing, may I say that all of you are 
making an outstanding contribution to the 
welfare of your fellow citizens. I trust that 
you will not be deterred by occasional criti- 
cism. Do the best job you know how, and I 
am sure that your fellow citizens will thank 
you for what you are—dedicated public serv- 


ants doing a constructive job for the wel-. 


fare of the Nation. 





The Washington Post Endorses as “Sensi- 
ble” Proposal To Make Unlawful Re- 
tired Officers Using Influence or Selling 
to the Pentagon 
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Or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post on Monday joined with 
the Washington Star and the Washing- 
ton Daily News in supporting criminal 
penalties for retired officers who use 
their influence or who sell to the Penta- 
gon within 2 years after retirement. The 
action of the Washington Post makes 
the position of Washington’s three great 
newspapers unanimous. 

The Washington Post called my pro- 
posed amendment to the legislation 
which is scheduled to come before the 
House on Wednesday as “sensible re- 
form.” 

Nota single editorial of any newspaper 
in the Nation that has been brought to 
my attention disagrees with me on the 
issue. From every section of the Nation 
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has -come favorable and encouraging 
comment. 

There is no middle road. Either such 
practices shall be permitted and given 
the blessing of Congress or shall be made 
unlawful by the imposition of criminal 
penalties. - 

There can be no compromise with this 
issue. It is either wrong or it is not. I 
believe it is wrong. 

The Washington Post editorial follows: 


WHEN OFrricers RETIRE 


Two questions concerning retirement pro- 
visions for military personnel deserve public 
attention. The first involves the relatively 
modest problem of rectifying a defect in the 
military pay bill passed by Congress in 1958. 
This bill breached a century-old military 
tradition that retirement benefits should be 
related to active duty pay; it provided a 
benefit increase of 6 percent for officers who 
had retired before June 1, 1958, and con- 
tinued the pay-benefit system only for those 
who retired after that date. Plainly this dis- 
criminatory policy has a demoralizing effect 
on service personnel. When the House 
Armed Services Committee begins hearings 
tomorrow there will be wide support for the 
legislation which would remedy this inequity. 

A second matter, however, is far less 
simple. When some officers retire, they step 
into affluent positions with private concerns 
that do most of their business with the 
Pentagon. Investigations conducted by Rep- 
resentative F. Eowarp H&sert have disclosed 
a widespread disregard for the spirit, if not 
the letter, of conflict-of-interest laws. 

A civilian official of the Justice Depart- 
ment is deterred by criminal penalties from 
accepting within a 2-year period of leaving 
the Government any private post that in- 
volves any matters he handled as a public 
official. However, when Mr. H&serr proposed 
a tightening up of similar penalties relating 
to retired admirals and generals, the House 
Armed Services Committee rejected this sen- 
sible reform. If the military has a just 
grievance in discriminatory retirement legis- 
lation, the public has an equally valid ob- 
jection to practices which tend to tarnish 
the reputation of Pentagon brass. 





In Support of Family Farm Income Act of 
1960 
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HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, uh- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
in the Recorp my statement, “In Sup- 
port Family Farm Income Act of 1960,” 
which I submitted on March 30 to the 
House Committee on Agriculture. 

I am proud to be a cosponsor of a pro- 
posal which reflects the thinking of Rep- 
resentatives from both rural and urban 
areas. Its sensible and workable ap- 
proach will benefit the farm community, 
the consumer, and the taxpayer. 

My statement follows: 

In Support oF Fami.y Farm INCOME ACT OF 
1960 


(Statement by Congressman JAMES ROoSsE- 
VELT submitted to House Committee on 
Agriculture, Mar. 30, 1960) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am grateful for the opportunity 
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to supplement my brief remarks which I 
made before you on March 2. 

I join with my colleagues in support of 
the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. This 
legislation would raise family farm income, 
which will reach a new low in 1960, and 
would, at the same time, drastically reduce 
cost of the Federal farm program. I be- 
lieve that in the long run the legislation is 
not only to the advantage of these engaged 
in agricultural pursuit who suffer gross in- 
equality in the marketplace, but to the 
advantage of consumers. 


Family farmers are entitled to sufficient | 


income to maintain their families at a de- 
cent standard of living—a standard of liv- 
ing, I might add, which compares with the 
standards of people living off farms. 

Other groups, including labor and” busi- 
ness, are protected by many Federal laws 
and in addition, because of the nature of 
our industrial organization, have been able 
to increase their bargaining power greatly. 
As a result, business as a whole—particu- 
larly big business—is in a favorable position. 
Labor, where it is organized, is able to 
maintain a relatively good income. 

Farmers, on the other hand, as the largest 
segment of our economy which is unorgan- 
ized, have comparatively little bargaining 
power. Every farmer is competing against 
every other. When there is a surplus, prices 
may be driven to below cost of production. 
Industry, on the other hand, maintains its 
prices and merely reduces production when 


, demand falls off. The record indicates that 


farmers, partly because their costs are fixed 
and partly because of the competitive sit- 
uation, must go on producing more and 
more as prices decline. 

That is the reason, Mr. Benson's effort to 
reduce surpluses by increasing production 
has fallen on its face, Last year the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture turned corn loose, low- 
ered the support price but told farmers they 
could produce all they wanted to. The re- 
sult is that corn is running out of our 
ears and the corn situation constitutes an- 
other farm scandal. According to the Wall 
Street Journal, the inevitable result of re- 
duced price is increased acreage. Here is 
a quote from the March 16, 1960, issue of 
that publication which mever, to my knowl- 
edge, hias been called irresponsible: 

“De Kars, Itut.—Husky farmer Joseph 
Faivre may be planting something more than 
corn on his 640-acre farm this spring. What 
comes up next fall could be the biggest crop 
of trouble the administration’s farm pro- 
gram has faced so far. 

“In 1958, the Government’s price support 
for corn was $1.36 a bushel; Mr. Faivre 
planted 52 acres. Last year, the support 
dropped to $1.12 and the [Illinois farmer 
planted 186 acres. ‘This year,’ he says, ‘it 
will drop to $1.06, so I’m going to plant 287 
acr > 


es. 

“With price supports going down, I have 
to increase my volume to end up with the 
same income,’ Mr. Faivre explains.” 

This bill—the Family Farm Income Act of 
1960—would cost the Government very little 
by providing for payment-in-kind to the 
farmer who. reduced his acreage. It would 
authorize a 10 percent deduction in acre- 
age for which the farmer would receive noth- 
ing and an additional 30 percent reduction 
for which the farmer would receive pay- 
nient out of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion holdings. Thus, the surplus which is 
costing so much and which constitutes a 
major scandal would be reduced. In addi- 
tion, the bill provides that farmers can get 
together and plan their production and vote 
on such a plan, a two-thirds majority be- 
ing required to put it into effect. 


taken over by 
of the House Small Business Subcommittee 
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The urban ‘consumer, I believe, is for fair 
play and not economic discrimination, 

Critics of this 1960 proposal have not pro- 
duce any con arguments against it. 
They talk wildly of regimentation. The 
farmer who is losing his farm, or is reduced 
agg ea eg a agen mc et bi 
is the one that is regimented—not th 
farmer who participates in a farm culeuien 
to determine his own destiny. 
to some of the gentlemen on the other side 
of the aisle, this regimentation seems to 
consist of two-thirds of all the farmers par- 
ticipating in a referendum to determine 
what kind of a program they want. 

What could be more democratic and more 
in the spirit of free enterprise? A referen- 
dum by farmers is no more undemocratic 


act to resolve the farm delimma created by 
@ bungling administration. I likewise sub- 
mit, respectfully, that the Family Farm 
Income Act of 1960 merits support and en- 
actment as a practical, workable and fair 
means to resolve this dilemma—a dilemma 
which is costly to the farmer and the Amer- 


ican taxpayer. 





The Cuban Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 
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As the report is intelligent, clear, brief, 
and authoritative, I commend it to the 
House of Representatives for their 
thoughtful consideration: 

I. Cuban sugar: If it is decided by Con- 
gress to cut the Cuban sugar quota and to 
redistribute it among the nations more 
friendly to the United States than Cuba, I 
think it would be very important to back 
up this action by reasoning which is as in- 
vulnerable as possible to attack on the 
ground of being just economic retaliation. 

One line that could well be taken could 
be as follows: 

(A) Cuba has gotten itself in a position 
of having a kind of monopoly on the Latin 
American sugar trade with the United 
States. Cuba attacks the United States on 
monopolies when it is following the same 
policy itself. The virtual Cuban monopoly 
does positive harm to the legitimate desire 
of countries like Mexico, Costa Rica, Panama, 
Nicaragua, Haiti, Peru, Brazil, and others, 
to get a fair share of the prize U.S. market. 

(B) It has been argued that if the Cuban 
sugar monopoly were taken away from it 
and sugar production was built up in other 
countries such as Mexico, Costa Rica, etc., 
that if and when Cuba would be a more 
reliable and friendly supplier of sugar to 
the United States, it would become desir- 
able to again use large quantities of their 
sugar and this would cause trouble in the 
new countries. There are two possible falla- 
+ cies in this point of view: 

(1) The countries who are asking for an 
increased sugar quota to the United States 
are not doing so on the basis of building 
up their sugar quota but on getting a better 
price in the U.S. market for their existing 
production. 

(2) Any proper reorientation of the Cuban 
economy in the future ought to involve less 
emphasis on sugar and a greater diversifica- 
tion of their agricultural production. At 
the very least Cuba ought to produce its 
own food crops, which it falls very short of 
doing today. Therefore there is plenty of 
room, after Cuba changes, to see that its 
restored economy follows sound lines. 

II. Cuba as a base for subversive activi- 
ties in Central America and the Caribbean 
in general: All the Central American gov- 
ernments and many others in the Caribbean 
area and South America also, have noted 
with alarm the tremendous build-up in ac- 
tivities of Cuba’s diplomatic missions. For 
@ little country with as few legitimate diplo- 
matic problems abroad, an unconscionable 
amount of money is being spent by these 
Embassies and certainly—at least in Central 
America—the Cuban diplomatic missions are 
crudely intervening in the internal affairs of 
their host governments. The following ac- 
tivities are notable: 

(A) Extraordinarily large and expensive 
propaganda campaigns. Masses of litera- 
ture. Paid time on radio networks. Motion 
picture shows. Support and organization of 
“Friends of the Cuban Revolution” organi- 
zations are following an identical pattern 
in all the countries. Cuban Ambassadors 
are continually seen with and found en- 
couraging leftist student and labor move- 
ments. 

(B) In this connection the Communists 
in Cuba are clearly following orders from 
Moscow. In the past Moscow has been al- 
most overtly using its tremendous diplomat- 
ic establishments in Mexico and Uruguay, 
for instance, as the focal points for dissemi- 
nation of subversive literature and the carry- 
ing out of subversive activities. This con- 
duct is becoming increasingly unpopular in 
the host governments. Mexico has declared 
certain Russian diplomats persona non grata 
and there are press stories that Uruguay is 
about to demand that the 80-man Embassy 
in that tiny country be cut down to 6 or 
7, comparable to the Uruguayan repre- 
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sentation in Moscow. It seems clear that 
Russia, foreseeing a future limitation in 
Latin America on the illicit activites of 
their own embassies, is building up, under 
the cover of Cuba, a strong mechanism to 
keep the same work going for the future. 

II. Cuban inspired third force labor move- 
ments: Russia, for a generation or more, has 
had a very strong Latin American interna- 
tional labor mechanism which has very ef- 
fectively placed Communists in key positions 
and even control in a very large percentage 
of the Latin American labor movements. In 
the past this has been operated from Mexico 
by the known Mexican Communist Lombardo 
Toledano. The overtness of the Communist 
connection, just as in the case of the Em- 
bassies, is becoming embarrassing to Russia 
and the new tactic is, again, working through 
Cuba to set up a so-called third force labor 
movement through Latin America. It is un- 
derstood that the Communists, for cover rea- 
sons, are prepared to sacrifice their current 
mechanism if they can get the other one go- 
ing. 

IV. The Cuban counterpart of UPI and 
AP press news services: Cuba has recently 
created Prensa Latina, a wire service available 
throughout Latin America and subsidized by 
the Cuban Government, no doubt with help 
in that connection from the international 
Communist propaganda apparatus. This 
service is furnished free where papers, as all 
too frequently in Latin America, have diffi- 
culty in paying for legitimate wire service. 
The legitimate news articles are heavily in- 
terlarded with Communist propaganda and 
all stories play up the Communist point of 
view. 


V. Cuban supported revolutionary expedie 
tions in Central America: Since the rise of 
Castro & dozen or more expeditions, sup- 
ported with Cuban Communist experts on 
guerrilla warfare and with Cuban arms, have 
been keeping the countries in the Carib- 
bean in a state of upset conditions and in- 
stability. All of these expeditions are op- 
erating under the guise of antidictatorship 
forces, which of course is a tremendously 
popular thing in Latin America today. In 
fact, the last thing in the world that the 
Communist conspiracy wants to do is to over- 
throw dictators. .They fatten on the ability 
to use the dictatorship theme as a slogan and 
an entering wedge into liberal movements. 
It is only when the Communist conspiracy 
feels that it can substitute its own dictator- 
ship in a country, through control of revolu- 
tionary movements, that it is really anxious 
to win a revolution. Thus, this multitude of 
small, 50 and 100 man, expeditionary forces, 
is currently being used for 2 purposes 
which give real fundamental aid to the Com- 
munist conspiracy. These are: 


(A) By creating a climate in the press of 
the world that Central America, for instance, 
is in a very unstable political situation be- 
cause of constant revolutionary action, they 
are accomplishing their major objective of 
trying to bring about economic depression in 
the area, which will set the theme for popu- 
lar discontent and uprisings. The existence 
of this apparent political instability freezes 
up the desire of nationals of the countries 
in the area toward investing their own funds 
in development of their own country and 
has virtually killed all possibility of addi- 
tional foreign investment. 

(B) A more subtle purpose of the manner 
in which these 50- and 100-man expeditions 
is used appears to be a deliberate attempt 
to liquidate the manpower available to sin- 
cere democratically inclined revolutionaries 
who are merely discontent with their home 
governments. It is obvious that so long as 
there are strong non-Communist revolu- 
tionary groups, that communism operating 
through Cuba cannot hope to control any 
revolution that succeeds. However, once the 
more or less legitimate revolutionary forces 
are weakened then they will have to, if they 
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wish to continue, seek Cuban support and 
permit Cuban control. 

In furtherance of this tactic the recruits 
for revolutionary expeditions are invariably 
told that they can expect popular uprisings 
when they invade; that fleets of airplanes 
will drop more troops and supplies, etc. 
These promises, which emanate from Cuban 
sources, are never met and the poor, mis- 
guided revolutionaries have, as a_ result, 
stuck their heads into traps and are rapidly 
being liquidated. 





Reds Court Suicide—The True Image of 
Our Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday; April 4, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial “Reds Court Suicide—The 
True Image of Our Defense,” from the 
San Diego Union, Friday, March 18, 1960. 

This editorial is of particular signifi- 
cance at this time because it sets forth 
in clear, understandable terms the sound 
strategic reasoning that is the founda- 
tion for our defense policies. In so do- 
ing, the editorial underlines the strategic 
wisdom that characterizes our defense 
thinking which has rejected the danger- 
ous clamor that our Nation should match 
the Soviet Union on a missile-for-mis- 
sile, weapon-for-weapon basis. 

As the editorial points out, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 
has resolutely rejected such irresponsi- 
ble demands, and has proceeded to fol- 
low a strategically sound policy of main- 
taining an unquestioned superiority of 
deterrent power over the Soviet Union. 
In so doing, he is protecting our Nation 
and the free world from the disaster 
that could result if we put “all our 
strategic eggs in one basket.” In his 
forceful observation that as a nation 
“we must not allow ourselves to over- 
concentrate on any instrument of war,” 
Secretary Gates has enunciated a funda- 
mental and unquestionably sound con- 
cept. Because our Government is follow- 
ing the policy of basing our deterrent 
forces on balance, versatility, and mobil- 
ity, we have a total power that surpasses 
that of the Soviet Union. 

As the editorial indicates, it is indeed 
fortunate that the Nation possesses in 
Secretary Gates a man of such admin- 
istrative ability and sound strategic 
thought. His views, as reflected in this 
editorial, make sense and underline the 
reasons why we can have a genuine feel- 
ing of pride and confidence in our 
Nation’s defenses. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the San Diego Union, Mar. 18, 1960] 
Reps Court Svuiciwe—-THe True IMAGE OF 
Our DEFENSE 

Defense Secretary Thomas S. Gates, Jr., has 
given the true image of our defense capa- 
bilities. An attack on this country, Mr. 
Gates testified before the Senate Space Com- 
mittee and Preparedness Subcommittee 
“would be tantamount to suicide.” 
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The defense issue has been so steamed by 
controversy that the mirror of the Nation’s 
real strength has been blurred. Many po- 
litically inspired critics, notably Senator 
Sruart SymincToN, Democrat, of Missouri, 
have insisted that the United States must 
match Russia on a missile-for-missile basis. 
And they have asked the public to pass judg- 
ment on how many long-range missiles we 
should have. The foolishness of having the 
public decide such a highly technical issue is 
obvious. 

The important consideration is that the 
Nation have the power to bring destruction 
to anyone who attacks us. And, in Mr. Gates’ 
words, we have that power in combination. 
The administration’s program is designed to 
maintain this strength. 

The administration has concentrated on 
the development of the solid fuel missiles, 
meanwhile depending on a mixed defense of 
our present missiles and manned bombers. 
Our existing deterrent power is acknowledged 
to be tremendous and far superior to that of 
the Soviet Union. 

We would be in trouble if we put all our 
eggs in one basket, something the defense 
critics are asking the Nation to do. Mr. 
Gates, who with the President and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is charged with keeping the 
Nation strong, told the Senate committee 
that “we must not allow ourselves to over- 
concentrate on any instrument of war.” 

Our deterrent force in being shows that the 
administration is not letting this happen. 
It is predicated on balance and marked by 
versatility, mobility, and tremendous striking 
power. This balance embraces the capability 
for general war, limited war, and the quick- 
to-the-spot police actions. 

The United States does not have a static 
posture. For Mr. Gates told the Senators 
that US. plans are constantly under review. 
And it very correctly has given first priority 
to deterrence. There is no deterrent gap 
now, and Mr. Gates made it abundantly clear 
that there will not be one. 

The United States will not permit itself to 
be mesmerized by one weapon or one threat. 
Its eyes are open to the broad challenge. 





Hon. Russell V. Mack 





SPEECH 


HON. JOHN YOUNG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleagues from the State of 
Washington and others in paying a brief, 
but sincere tribute to the memory of our 
departed colleague and friend, Repre- 
sentative RusseLL V. Mack, of Wash- 
ington. 

He was a fine gentleman, a genuine 
representative of his district and his 
Nation, and a man of great courage in 
his devotion to the public interest. 

He served for many years on the Public 
Works Committee, where he proved to be 
at all times broad in his approach, kind 
in his treatment to those in disagree- 
ment with him, and helpful to those of 
us whose tenure of service on the com- 
mittee was less than his long and fruitful 
years of dedicated work on the com- 
mittee. 

He will he greatly missed. In his pass- 
ing, the Congress of the United States 
has suffered the loss of one of its Mem- 
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bers it could least afford to lose. My 
deep sympathy goes to his family, to the 
congressional district he represented so 
well, to the great State of Washington, 
and to the Nation, 





Airline Asks Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have had occasion previously to com- 
ment upon the way in which when the 
weather becomes unfavorable mail which 
ordinarily is transported by highway or 
airway is assigned to the railway for 
transportation to the postal patron. 

All of us are concerned about the 
way in which the pattern of airline acci- 
dents have caused alarm among -the 
general populace. Now a new ingre- 
dient has been added in that one of the 
country’s major airlines, Capital Air- 
lines, is asking the taxpayers of the 
United States not only to venture as an 
individual to travel in equipment having 
a poor safety record but the taxpayer as 
a group is being asked to sustain the 
company’s losses as a result of such 
accidents. 

Capital Airlines is asking for a sub- 
sidy of 22.5 cents per revenue-plane-mile 
to offset its losses brought about by bad 
winter weather and “the public’s worry 
over air accidents.” Presumably the 
transportation of first-class 4-cent 
mail by air might be thought potentially 
to offset some of this subsidy if it should 
be approved. But if mail traffic to offset 
Capital’s losses is taken away from sur- 
face transportation, would not the rail- 
roads then be justified in asking for a 
subsidy to make up for the loss of mail 
traffic? 

Mr. Speaker, in the question of trans- 
porting first-class 4-cent mail by air 
there is the basic legal determination of 
whether or not Congress consents that it 
be done. I have asked that the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
take speedy action on my bill, H.R. 9488 
to clarify the law in regard to transpor- 
tation of first-class mail by air and to 
provide specifically that only mail bear- 
ing first-class airmail postage shall be 
furnished air transportation. 

I hope that we will not now again be- 
come involved in a series of subsidies to 
airlines. It might be worthwhile for the 
United States to copy the European sys- 
tem under which a nominal charge of $1 
is charged to each user of an airport 
thereby enabling the users of an airline 
to pay in part for the facility, to lower 
the tax burden on the general public 
and generally to assign the cost of main- 
taining air facilities in a more equitable 
manner. 

I hope that the fresh request for a 
subsidy will be laid aside and under leave 
to extend my remarks I include a news- 
paper article from the Washington Eve- 








ning Star for March 26, 1960, at this 
point in the Recorp: 
{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Mar. 26, 1960] 
Am.ine Asks U.S. Sussmr 

Capital Airlines, suffering from bad winter 
weather and the public's worry over air ac- 
cidents, asked the Government for financial 
help yesterday. 

Lawyers told the Civil Aeronautics Board 
that Capital had a net loss of $1,811,679 
in January and one of $2,131,745 in February. 

For the 12 months which began March 15, 
they said, requires subsidy payments 
of $12,949,000. 

Accordingly, they asked “an immediate 
22.5 cents per revenue plane mile rate to 
supplement its present service rate for carry- 
ing the mail.” 

This was based on an estimate that the 
line will fly 57,510,000 revenue plane miles 
in the coming year. . 

last had a Government subsidy in 
1951. Trunk airlines generally have not 
been subsidized for several years. In avia- 
tion's earlier years, subsidies designed to fos- 
ter air transportation were common, 

Capital's petition to the CAB said: 

“The several major air accidents which 
have occurred within the past several months 
have seriously depressed Capital’s traffic. 
These accidents, coupled with an unusually 
large amount of publicity (especially the re- 
peated publicity relative to the unknown 
causes of these accidents and the specula- 
tion that they may have been caused by 
bombs), have served to shake the confidence 
of certain segments of the public in the 
safety of air transportation.” 

“The extremely bad weather which has 
prevailed over Capital's system has caused 
major disruptions of Capital’s operations 
with a consequent economic loss. Capital 
has been forced to cancel many flights.” 

The airline serves 72 cities in the Eastern 
half of the United States, Last year it 
carried almost 4 million passengers. 





College Youth for Nixon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to call your attention to a 
publication entitled “College Youth for 
Nixon.” The issue of February 1960 tab- 
ulates polls taken at 13 of the Nation’s 
colleges, and I believe the results of these 
polis will be of interest to many Mem- 
bers of this body: 

CoLtece YOUTH For NrIxon 
FLORIDA COLLEGE YOUTH PICK NIXON IN 1960 

University of Miami students disprove the 
“solid South” theory by picking Ricnarp M. 
Nixon for President by a surprisingly wide 
margin in a poll of the campus this month. 

The poll, which included 312 registered 
voters on the campus, revealed that 573 of 
the 1,154 students questioned favored NIxon, 
with Senator JoHN Kennepy, of Massachu- 
setts, polling only 259 votes, in second place. 
Adlai Stevenson, twice the Democratic presi- 
dential candidate, was the third choice of the 


- Miami students with 193 votes. 


Eric Raepple, chairman of the Dick Nixon 
elub on the University of Miami campus, re- 
ports that the results received coverage on 
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the wire services anid local TV and radio sta- 
tions. 


Arthur T. McGonigle, Jr.,son of the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1958, is organizing youth-for-Nixon 
clubs on other Florida campuses. Art is a 
student at Rollins College in Winter Park. 


SMALL RELIGIOUS SCHOOL FINDS NIXON HAS EDGE 


Not to be outdone by the scores of other 
colleges in America solidly behind Nrxon for 
President, Monmouth College, deep in the 
heart of Lincolnland at Monmouth, IIl., has 
picked Nixon by a landslide. 

A mid-January poll of the campus at the 
700-student Presbyterian college showed 201 
for Nixon; 55 for Kennedy; 37 for Rockefeller, 
and the residue scattered among numerous 
Democrats. 

Four hundred and six students participated 
in the poll which was conducted under the 
auspices of the political club. The Nixon 
sweep and the Democratic breakdown is as 
follows: 

Nrxon versus KENNEDY, 187 to 73. 

NIXON versus HUMPHREY, 165 to 25. 

NrIxon versus Stevenson, 170 to 28. 

NIxoNn versus S¥YMINGTON, 170 to 16. 

Nrxon versus Morse, 172 to 19. 

NIxon versus JOHNSON, 177 to 15. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA STUDENTS PREDICT 
NIXON VICTORY IN 1960 


The Daily Nebraskan, campus newspaper 
at the University of Nebraska at Lincoln, 
reports that in a cross-section poll of 100 
students, Nixon scored 65 percent of the vote, 
while his chief’ opponent, Senator John 
Kennedy, was a poor second with only 24 
votes, Adlai Stevenson and Hubert Hum- 
phrey received 1 vote each, with 9 ballots 
undecided. 


EISENHOWER CLUB SURVEYS HARVARD FRESHMEN 


In a somewhat closer race, Harvard fresh- 
men rate the candidates as follows, when 
asked which candidate they favored irre- 
spective of political affiliation: 

Nixon versus HuMPHREY, 170 to 114. 

NrIxon versus JOHNSON, 168 to 113. 

Nrxon versus KENNEDY, 122 to 159. 

Nixon versus Stevenson, 119 to 166. 

Nrxon versus SyMInNGTON, 179 to 100. 

For a traditionally Democratic stronghold, 
the Harvard survey indicates a major break- 
through. Those who considered themselves 
independents preferred Nixon over Hum- 
PHREY, JOHNSON, and SYMINGTON, and Re- 
publicans favored Nixon over all other 
candidates. An interesting sidenote: Demo- 
crats’ choice for their own presidential can- 
didate included one vote each for Eleanor 
Roosevelt and SryLes BrRIDGEs. 


INDIANA COLLEGE REPUBLICANS ENDORSE NIXON 
AT CONVENTION 


Meeting in convention, representatives of 
all the college young Republican clubs of 
Indiana adopted a resolution unanimously 
endorsing Ricnarp Nrxon for the Republican 
nomination, and expressing their “complete 
confidence that he will be overwhelmingly 
elected.” 


MIDWEST FEDERATION OF COLLEGE 
ANNOUNCE SUPPORT FOR NIXON 


A group of college leaders in the Midwest 
Federation of Young Republicans met in 
Madison, Wis., “and polled themselves on 
presidential preference. According to Jim 
Mack, Midwest Federation chairman, mem- 
bers of the federation’s executive board fa- 
vored Nixon unanimously. The group rep- 
resented campuses from []linois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, South Dakota, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Wisconsin. 


GOUCHER GIRLS ELECT NIXON IN CAMPUS MOCK 
ELECTION 
Vice President Nixon captured 66 percent 
of the vote, easily beating his hearest op- 
ponent, in a recent mock election at Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Md. 


GOP 
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Dr. Brownless Corrin, director of Goucher’s 
field politics center, which conducted the 
poll, was baffled by the apparent contradic- 
tion of a situation in which KENNEDY re- 
ceived 30 percent of the votes in the pre- 
liminary poll, but students calling them- 
selves Democrats voted a slate of Stevenson 
for President with Kennepy as his running 
mate in the actual elections. 

Tape-recorded interviews verify the re- 
sults of the poll, in which the students pre- 
dicted Mr. Nixon would win the Republican 
nomination and Senator KeNNEDyY would 
win the Democratic nomination. 


COLUMBIA BASIN COLLEGE SHOWS. NIXON FAVORED 
BY STUDENTS 


Secret balloting by means of the county’s 
portable voting booths added realism to the 
Columbia Basin College, Washington, mock 
presidential elections, in which Nixon ran 
far ahead of all other candidates. 

The CBC Collegiate reports that Nixon re- 
ceived 55 percent of the vote, Rockefeller 22 
percent, Kennedy 19 percent, and all others 
14 percent. 

Columbia Basin plans another mock elec- 
tion to be held in May, because, the Col- 
legiate explains, “by that time the clouded 
political atmosphere will be somewhat clear- 
er, and the issues will be better defined.” 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE IS ALL FOR 
NIXON 

Paul R. Boire, chairman of the Williams 
College Young Republican Club, Williams- 
town, Mass., reports 44 percent of the stu- 
dents polled at Williams are for Nrxon. 
Rockefeller has 12 percent of the student 
body; Kennedy 21 percent; Symington i per- 
cent; Humphrey 2 percent; and all others 
2 percent. 


ROCKEFELLER STUDENT CHAIRMAN ANNOUNCES 
FOR NIXON 


Bruce Chapman, of Harvard College, form- 
erly chairman of the National Students for 
Rockefeller, has announced his support for 
Nixon, now that the Governor has withdrawn 
from the race. 

Bruce says in a recent newsletter to col- 
legiate Rockefeller supporters: 

“For myself, I believe that events have 
proven that Vice President Nrxon is a modern 
Republican worthy of wholehearted support 
by progressives within and without the party. 
On the 27th of December I issued a state- 
ment announcing my Own support of the 
Nixon candidacy and my intention of urging 
other Rockefeller supporters to do the same.” 


MOST TEENAGERS FAVOR NIXON; PURDUE POLL 
SHOWS 


The best argument for lowering the voting 
age is shown in the intelligent choice made 
by the Nation's teenagers as revealed in a 
recent poll. An opinion research panel of 
Purdue University questioned 15,000 teen- 
agers, carefully selected to represent a fair 
sampling of high-school students. 

The results are overwhelming support for 
Nrxon from the high-school age group. 
Nrxon received 45 percent of the nationwide 
vote, with Stevenson, Rockefeller, and Ken- 
nedy his nearest competitors. 

Nixon strength was slightly better among 
youth in the East and Midwest, but he re- 
ceived 39 percent of the vote from the South, 
still far ahead of any other candidate. West 
coast teens favor Nixon by 43 percent. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA STUDENTS GREET 
NIXON WITH SONGS, CHEERS 


As Vice President Nixon and his wife, Pat, 
entered the Mayflower ballroom in Washing- 
ton, D.C., where they were being honored at 
the annual Lincoln Day dinner, a contingent 
of 70 students from area colleges greeted 
them with placards, cheers, and songs. 

One group had written a song to the tune 
of “Clementine,” which began: “RicHarD 
Nrxon, tell your lady, you’re to be next 
President.” 
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Nixon took note of the enthusiasm by 
observing, “If being a delinquent means hav- 
ing the support of these fine young Republi- 
cans from Trinity, Dunbarton, and George- 
town, then I’m for it.” He was referring to 
Senator HuMpHREyY’s labeling of Mr. Nixon 
as the “juvenile delinquent.” 


WYOMING STUDENTS PICK NIXON 


The citizenship clearinghouse, in coopera- 
tion with young Republicans and young 
Democrats, conducted a poll on the campus 
at the University of Wyoming, Laramie, in 
which Nrxon received the highest percent- 
age. 

His runnerup was again Senator KENNEDY, 
of Massachusetts, and the rest of the vote 
was distributed among a-myriad of other 
hopefuls. Another poll is scheduled for the 
spring to test any change in student atti- 
tude. 





Kinzua Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


' Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr.FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am call- 
ing to the attention of my colleagues in 
the Congress and the American people, a 
thoughtful letter which was sent by my 
good friend Carl Jansen, an outstanding 
civic leader in Pittsburgh and western 
Pennsylvania to the Honorable Roman 
Hruska, Senator from Nebraska. 

I have long been interested in the pro- 
posed flood control projects in western 
Pennsylvania which will save many lives 
and much property from flood damage 
in the future and I feel Jansen’s letter 
is a good expression of the deep and 
thoughtful civic interest in this project. 

.I insert the letter in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks: 

Dravo Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 1, 1960. 

Hon. RoMaANn L. Hruska, 

Member, Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing this as an inter- 
ested voter and industrialist located in Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County to urge your 
support of the early start of construction 
on Kinzua Dam as proposed by the Corps 
of Engineers, U.S. Army. 

I understand that hearings are to begin 
during the second week in April on this 
matter. A great deal of controversy has 
entered this question, principally having to 
do with the interests of the Seneca Indians. 
Mr. Arthur E. Morgan has been employed by 
the Seneca Indians to further their interest 
in this matter, and primarily with respect 
to abandoning the Kinzua site in favor of 
Mr. Morgan's proposed Conewango-Catta- 
raugus plan. 

Many of us here in the Pittsburgh area 
have studied the relative merits of these 
two plans over a number of years. We are 
convinced that the Kinzua location is by 
far the better of the two in all of its aspects. 
We are further convinced that the argu- 
ments in favor of Conewango-Cattaraugus 
are self-serving and are deliberately intended 
to delay construction of Kinzua and to con- 
fuse the issue. 

Plans for building Kinzua dam have been 
thoroughly studied over a period of many 
years by the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, 
and have been confirmed generally by the 
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consulting firm of Tippetts-Abbett-McCar- 
thy-Stratton. ee eee 
ther complicating this issue. 

Again, I urge your support of the Kinzua 
project in the location now recommended by 
the Corps of Engineers and supported by 
the majority of interests in the Pittsburgh- 
Allegheny County region which is so strongly 
in need of this added flood protection. 

Respectfully yours, 
Car. B. JANSEN. 
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Policy Statement of the Democratic Ad- 
visory Council—Part 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, as an 
American citizen and as a member of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor, I am deeply interested in pro- 
posals to encourage greater support of 
education in our country. America’s 
most valuable natural resource is edu- 
cated young men and women. 

Members of Congress who share this 
concern will find very useful the recent 
publication by the Advisory Council of 
the Democratic National Committee of 
a study entitled, “Education and Free- 
dom’s Future.” This publication is an- 
other in a series of “Democratic Pro- 
grams for Action” issued by the advisory 
council. 

The policy pamphlet, published on 
January 18, 1960, was prepared by a sub- 
committee on education of the Advisory 
Committee on Economic Policy. Chair- 
man of the subcommittee was former 
U.S. Senator William Benton. Other 
members of the subcommittee were: Dr. 
Seymour E. Harris, chairman, depart- 
ment of economics, Harvard University; 
Dr. Walter Heller, of the University of 
Minnesota; and Beardsley Ruml, econ- 
omist and educator. 

I am pleased to join with two of my 
colleagues on the Education and Labor 
Committee, Mrs. Green of Oregon and 
Mr. O’HarA of Michigan, to insert the 
three parts of “Education and Freedom’s 
Future” in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Part 1 follows: 

EDUCATION AND FREEDOM’S FUTURE 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Part 1. The educational challenge of the 
sixties. 

1. Implications for national policy. 

2. The Eisenhower formula: Strong words 
and weak deeds. 

Dimensions of our educational needs. 

The need for classrooms. 

The need for teachers. 

Financial requirements. 

Disentangling the issues. 

ao 2. Federal responsibilities in educa- 
on. 

Part 3. Recommendations. 

1. Improving Federal organization. 

2. The National Defense Education Act. 

3. Federal support for public schools. 

4. Federal-State cooperative scholarships. 

5. Expansion of colleges and universities. 
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PART 1, THE EDUCATIONAL CHALLENGE OF THE 
- SIXTIES 

Since World War II American education 
has been propelled by a combination of mas- 
sive forces into a new era of growth, change, 
and challenge. The explosions of population 
and of knowledge—the almost unbelievable 
breakthroughs of science and technology— 
the worldwide revolution of human expecta- 
tions—the menacing contest between democ- 
racy and communism—these forces have 
compounded the educational needs of this 
Nation and every nation. They have re- 
quired the American people to revise their 
educational sights sharply upward. 

Even in a world at peace it would be 
priority business for our free society to help 
every young person develop his full poten- 
tialities through education. In a world 
threatened by the aggressive challenge of the 
Soviet Union, education becomes a means for 
national survival as well. The world struggle 
between freedom and communism has be- 
come a battle of brainpower. All citizens, 
and not simply scientists and engineers, are 
engaged. 

Sir David Eccles, president of the British 
Board of Trade, told an American audience: 
“The prizes will go to the people with the 
best system of education—in the sciences and 
humanities.” The shrewd leaders of the 
Kremlin agree thoroughly with this proposi- 
tion. They have convinced their own peo- 
ple—and declared to the world—that educa- 
tion is their most potent instrument for pro- 
moting communism’s goals. Because the So- 
viet Government has come to take education 
much more seriously than has our own, So- 
viet education has begun to rival American 
education in quantity and—in some re- 
spects—in quality as well. 

The ultimate goals of these two educational 
system are radically different. Soviet educa- 
tion is training for the service of the state. 
American education is designed for develop- 
ment of the individual. Obviously, educa- 
tion is not just a struggle with the Russians; 
it is a struggle with ignorance and bigotry. 
Both challenges require us to er 
American education in order to s 
the pursuit of democracy’s goals. It will ae 
be enough for us merely to help our schools 
and colleges do more of what they are already 
doing. They have made great progress in 
the last half century and many believe that 
what they are doing today is much better 
than ever before.. But it is not enough bet- 
ter to meet the new strenuous demands. 

The boys and girls entering school today 
will be the men and women responsible for 
their nation in the 21st century. They must 
be prepared to meet that century’s unimag- 
inable tests. A fairly good system will not 
be good enough to prepare them. The kind 
and quality of American education, not mere- 
ly its quantity, must be equal to the chal- 
lenge. 

The demands upon our educational system 
do not lie somewhere off in the future. They 
are upon us now. As Walter Lippmann 
warns, the United States has already devel- 


oped an omincus educational gap and it 


threatens to grow to disastrous proportions. 
Closing the gap—and keeping it closed—will 


‘require a breakthrough comparable to the 
breakthrough in the level of our defense ef- 


fort stnce Pearl Harbor. 
1. Implications for national policy 

First among the consequences of the new 
situation is that we Americans in the 48,600 
school districts of the United States cannot 
longer afford to regard education as a matter 
simply of State and local concern and re- 
sponsibility. Whether we like it or not, edu- 
cation has become a matter of highest na- 
tional concern and ty, as vital to 
freedom’s future as the national defense pro- 
gram. The educational role of State and 
local governments, and of private groups en- 
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gaged in education, must remain strong and 
paramount. But their efforts must now be 
supported by increased national effort—effort 
guided by a clear sense of national purpose. 
Such a transition in our thinking is not 


served that education is the one great issue 
of national policy which returns to kinder- 
garten every year. Until we free ourselves of 
emotional rhetoric, clarify our thinking, and 
disentangle the issues which are genuinely 
educational from others which are not, we 
cannot hope to lift- American education to 
the excellence the times demand. 

Many States, and thousands of communi- 
ties, have exerted themselves to expand 
their support of education over the past 10 

They must now do even more. But 
more they are entitled to stronger 
support from the Federal Government. 

How can the Federal Government best 


carry 
education of American youth? Part II of 
this report recommends specific actions to- 
ward this end, incl 

1. Improvements in the organization of 
the Federal Government designed to increase 
its usefulness in the field of education. 

2. Implementation of the National De- 
fense Education Act, including the student 
loan and fellowship provisions. 

3. A program of basic Federal financial 
support for local public schools, devoid of 
Federal control. 

4. A federally supported of schol- 
arship to help able but needy students to 

a college education. 

5. A Federal loan and grant program to 
help colleges and universities prepare their 
physical facilities to handle twice as many 
students as they do now. 


2. The Eisenhower formula: Strong words 
and weak deeds 


On issues of education the Riesthower ad- 
ministration has been characteristically 
strong on words and weak on deeds. Peri- 
odically White House spokesmen have pro- 
claimed the virtues of education and the 
urgent need for more and better education. 
Periodically also—when the time for action 
came—their voices grew_soft or silent. They 
failed to heed even the modest recommen- 
dations of their.own advisory groups—or to 
press Republican Members of Congress to 
support even the mild educational proposals 
of the President. 

There has been no shortage of Presi- 
dential committees on education, and no 
shortage of committee recommendations. 
The White House Conference on Education, 
the President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the School, and more recently 
the President's Scientific Advisory Commit- 
tee have helped alter the Nation to the 
dimensions and urgency of its educational 
needs. Their reports have helped to stimu- 
later some constructive actions outside of 
Washington. As for action by the very ad- 
ministration which sought their advice— 
these conferences and studies have been 
earnest exercises in futility. They have 
served as excuses for postponement and in- 
ertia. Seemingly, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has never quite been able to believe 
its own words. 

Even before the first Soviet - sputnik 
brought about a “rediscovery” of the im- 
portance of education, President Eisenhower 
told an assembly of educators: “Our schools 
are more important than our Nike batteries, 
more necessary than our radar warning sets, 
and more powerful even than the energy of 
the sun.” Yet nearly 2 years after the first 
sputnik, in August of 1959, a member of his 
Cabinet warned that he would recommend 
a Presidential veto if Congress passed a 
modest school construction bill 
similar to one the President himself had 
proposed in 1957. 


fe 


out its share of responsibility for the 
tio: 
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This earlier bill lost in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by a close vote, 208 to 203. Three 
of the top four Republican House leaders 
voted against it, even though it had Presi- 
dential endorsement; their “ayes” alone 
could have made the shortage of schoolrooms 
today less acute. In that crucial vote, 111 
Republicans voted to kill the measure and 
only 77 voted to save it; 59 percent of the 
Republicans opposed the President’s bill 
while 57 percent of the Democrats supported 
it. 

The President made no real éffort to en- 
courage Republican support of the bill dur- 
ing the critical period of debate; the phone 
from the White House never rang. A few 
days later at his press conference he ex- 
pressed disappointment. But later, when he 
was reminded that a majority. of Democrats 
stood ready to support his earlier request for 
a school construction measure, he added, “I 
am getting to the point where I can’t be too 
enthusiastic about something that I think 
is likely to fasten a sort of an albatross, an- 
other one, around the neck of the Federal 
Government.” 

In the spring of 1959 the Democratic Con- 
gress passed a housing bill which, among 
other things, would have bolstered Federal 
capital loans to colleges and universities to 
help them to expand their physical fastlities. 
The President vetoed the bill. 

As a nation, we must make up our minds 
whether Federal support of education is a 
necessity or an albatross—whether it is vital 
to our life as a nation or only a threat to 
a balanced budget. Eloquent speeches will 
not build classrooms. Pious rhetoric will 
not staff them with able and decently paid 
teachers. Earnest utterances about the na- 
tional need for young talent are not a sub- 
stitute for adequate scholarships and fellow- 
ships. Until all of us in the United States, 
in both political parties and in every com- 
munity, stand ready to match our words 
with deeds the ominous educational gap will 
grow steadily wider. 

3. Dimensions of our educational needs 


The need for more and better education 
in the United States isn’t a new story. For 
many generations the people of the United 
States have responded to the need by invest- 
ing heavily in educational expansion. What 
is new is the pace at which the need grows. 

The number of boys and girls attending 
elementary and secondary schools, public and 
private, grew from less than 17 million in 
1900 to over 43 million today. College en- 
rollment in the same period rose 15-fold, 
from 238,000 to nearly 3,800,000. Today more 
than 80 percent of the young people of high 
school age are actually attending high school, 
compared with 11 percent in 1900, 51 per- 
cent after 1930 and 70 percent 10 years ago. 
College and university enrollments are now 
equivalent to 38 percent of all the 18-to-21- 
year-olds in the Nation, against 4 percent in 
1900 and 12 percent in 1930. 

Most observers—but not all—agree that, 
despite deficiencies, there has also been a 
growth of quality and variety in education. 
Taken as a whole, the educational qualifica- 
tions of teachers have arisen steadily, the 
curriculum is broader, educational materials 
have improved, physical facilities and equip- 
ment are decidedly better, and most students 
are learning more. 

An unparalleled investment in education 
in the past 60 years has proved highly profit- 
able for the United States, whether it is 
reckoned in benefits to individuals or in 
benefits to national economic growth, cul- 
tural enrichment, and military security. Yet 
these benchmarks of past progress are mod- 
est measured against what must now be 
accomplished in a much shorter time. 

The high level of births since 1944—twice 
as many babies were born here in 1956 as in 
19386—has overcrowded the elementary 
schools. It will force enrollments still 
higher in the next few years. High school 
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enrollments will rise more than 50 percent in 
the next 10 years; and by 1970, college en- 
rollments are expected to reach 6 or 7 mil- 
lion compared to 3.8 million in 1959. The 
time is within view when the majority of all 
young people in the United States will con- 
tinue their formal education beyond high 
school, 


4. The need for classrooms 


Good facilities can contribute greatly to 
good eduction. American schools and col- 
leges entered the postwar period with a ser- 
ious physical handicap. The low level of 
construction during the depressed thirties 
and during the war had given them a big 
backlog of building needs at the very time 
they faced rising enrollments. As a re- 
sult—despite the greatly increased level of 
educational building since the war—millions 
of youngsters have had to spend their days 
in crowded and often dangerously obsolete 
classrooms. The widespread inspection of 
public schools prompted by the tragic paro- 
chial school fire in Chicago last year con- 
firmed that many of these old buildings are 
physically hazardous. 

We have had to “run fast to stand still” in 
our school building needs. From 1949 to 
1958 a total of 500,000 new classrooms were 
built—an accomplishment to the credit of 
local communities and State governments. 
Yet at the end of that period, according to 
the Office of Education, there remained a 
shortage of 140,000 classrooms. Some quali- 
fied experts believe this figure is low by at 
least 60,000. In August 1959 the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare stated 
that, conservatively, “the number of pupils 
whose education is being impaired in varying 
degrees by the classroom shortage is about 
10 million.” 

The physical needs of higher education are 
no less great. Despite a high level of con- 
struction in the last 10 years, particularly 
in tax-supported colleges and universities, a 
large proportion of existing collegiate struc- 
tures are obsolete and overcrowded. The new 
buildings needed by higher education in the 
next 10 years are equivalent to all of the 
college structures built in the previous 200 
years. 

The total construction needs of the schools 
and colleges combined have been conserva- 
tively estimated at $4 billion a year for the 
next 10 years, or $40 billion. This is a large 
but an entirely manageable requirement for 
a Nation as economically strong as the 
United States—provided we decide that it is 
important to meet it. 


5. The need for teachers 


A far more formidable task than housing 
tomorrow’s students will be providing them 
with good teachers, 

About 1,500,000 new teachers must be 
recruited over the next 10 years if the pres- 
ent ratio of teachers to pupils in the public 
schools is to be maintained. This exceeds 
the total number now in service. It would 
require about one-third of all the 4-year col- 
lege graduates expected in the same 10 years. 
Considerably fewer new college graduates 
than this can be expected to enter teach- 
ing—even under improved’ conditions. 
Further, if present trends prevail a substan- 
tial proportion of new teachers may be drawn 
not from the ablest category but from the 
bottom half of the ability spectrum of col- 
lege students. Unless standards for teach- 
ing are raised—and unless teaching becomes 
more attractive to young people of high abil- 
ity—we may wind up with the tragic reality 
of poorer rather than better education. 

There is no mystery about the shortage of 

teachers. The “small generation” of 
the thirties has had to supply teachers for 
the “large generation” of the forties and 
fifties. But an even more important factor 
is the increased market demand for able and 
well-educated people for all kinds of non- 
teaching functions in our society. Despite 
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recent substantial increases in teacher 
salaries, the schools and colleges suffer a 
competitive disadvantage against other 
bidders for top-quality manpower whose 
purses are stouter. 

It should never be forgotten that our edu- 
cational system is both a consumer and a 
producer of manpower. The human talents 
of one generation are required to develop 
the human talents of the next. If schools 
and colleges are deprived of their fair share 
of society’s able manpower society will pay 
a heavy price later on; the effect is cumu- 
lative. The United States is today storing 
up serious trouble for itself. When—as an 
example—industry takes the lion’s share of 
today’s new crop of able young scientists 
and engineers it cuts down the Nation’s ca- 
pacity to produce an equally good crop later, 

The central issue of teacher-supply for 
the next 10 years is not whether enough 
people will enter teaching. It is whether 
enough qualified people will choose teaching 
against other careers. If we act as if the 
problem is merely one of numbers our 
schools and colleges will become mediocrity 
mills at a moment of history when the pur- 
suit of excellence is imperative. 

Obviously the first requirement for im- 
proving the supply of good teachers is to 
improve their compensation. This will help 
attract them and hold them. Simultane- 
ously the prestige of teaching must be lifted 
to a high level. Along with higher salaries 
and prestige must come a_ large-scale 
strengthening of the teacher-preparation 
programs of the colleges and universities. 

These approaches will strengthen the 
supply of able teachers. The problem must 
be attacked also from the demand side. 
The number of teachers required is deter- 
mined not only-by the number of students 
but by the method of teaching. Many of 
our conventional practices in education are 
demonstrably obsolete and inefficient. They 
waste the abilities of teachers and the time 
of students. It is educationally wasteful, 
for example, when a good teacher is 
obliged—as most are—to spend time on 
clerical, housekeeping, and other duties 
which could be handled satisfactorily by a 
less highly trained assistant. 

The good teacher should be permitted to 
concentrate upon those things which only a 
good teacher can do. A redeployment of 
teaching staffs on this basis would make 
teaching more challenging, more productive, 
and better paid. And by making it possible 
for able teachers to be more productive we 
shall need relatively fewer of them to im- 
prove the quality of education. 

Also promising is the more extensive 
classroom use of modern means of communi- 
cation such as motion pictures, television, 
and sound tapes. Through these instru- 
ments it is now possible to give unlimited 
numbers of students access to the finest 
teachers and scholars and to provide rich 
learning experiences—such as _ scientific 
demonstrations, re-creations of great historic 
events, acquaintance with distant lands and 
peoples—which would be impossible in the 
ordinary classroom. Along with the imagi- 
native application of these newer educa- 
tional tools there is need for still more 
effective use of books and other printed ma- 
terials from which students can dig out their 
own educations and make their own contacts 
with excellence. 


6. Financial requirements 


The combined expenditures of schools, col- 
leges, and universities in the United State: 
in 1958-59 for current operations and new 
buildings was nearly $20 billion. It is con- 
servatively estimated that these expendi- 
tures, measured in today’s prices, must be 
raised to between $35 and $40 billion by 
1970, or nearly doubled. This is a conserva- 
tive estimate; several estimates are higher. 
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Such an increase seems large. But it is 
small by comparison with expected increases 
in America’s gross national product be- 
tween now and 1970, as projected for For- 
tune magazine, the Rockefeller panel, and 
others. (Indeed, a superior educational sys- 
tem can, by virtue of its excellence, increase 
the gross national product.) 

educational expenditures in 1958 
were equivalent to roughly 4.5 percent of the 
gross national product. If national output 
continues to grow at no better than the 
average annual rate since World War II, 
educational expenditures of $35 to $40 bil- 
lion in 1970 would still not exceed 5 percent 
of the gross national product. The Demo- 
cratic Advisory Council insists that the 
United States need not and must not longer 
tolerate the reduction in growth rate which 
has characterized the period of the Eisen- 
hower administration. This reduction has 
brought the postwar average well below 
where it should be. The Council will issue 
a separate policy statement on this question. 

Measured against any reasonable or likely 
growth-rate the real problem of education 
finance is not whether the United States can 
afford good education. It can. Though 
members of the Democratic Advisory Council 
would be willing to see Federal tax rates 
increased if this were necessary to meet the 
educational challenge we do not believe this 
is necessary. The real problem is whether 
we can agree on what good education is, and 
on a set of fiscal measures for channeling an 
adequate share of national income into the 
support of education. 

7. Disentangling the issues 


Over the years issues of public policy to- 
ward education have become entangled with 
other important issues in ways which have 
confused and frustrated constructive action. 
The most notable example is the issue of 
racial segregation for which the schools un- 
happily have become a battleground. 

Unequal treatment of races is a profoundly 
important and deep-rooted problem which 
affects all aspects of community living. It is 
not simply or even primarily a problem of 
the schools. Encouraging progress is being 
made toward its resolution. Because better 
education can contribute greatly to this end 
we should redouble our efforts to strengthen 
the schools rather than use segregation as 
an excuse for postponing action, 

Federal funds obviously should never be 
used to impede this progress. Most certainly 
Federal support for education should never 
be allowed to slow the carrying out of the 
1954 decision of the U.S. Supreme Court on 
segregation. Neither must we condone ac- 
tions such as those by a group of House 
Republicans opposed to Federal support for 
education who in 1956 supported an anti- 
segregation amendment to the school-con- 
struction bill with the ultimate purpose of 
defeating the bill. 
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Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I should like 
to insert in the Recorp part 2 of “Educa- 
tion and Freedom’s Future,” a policy 
statement of the Democratic Advisory 
Council: 
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PART 2, FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITIES IN 
EDUCATION 

Does the United States as such have a na< 
tional stake in education? If so, what 
should be done about it? Past utterances 
and debates on these two questions have 
reflected confusion, inconsistency and de- 
tachment from reality. 

The critical reality today is that, at mini- 
mum, the national interest can be deeply in- 
jured by the inadequacies of our educational 
system wherever these inadequacies occur. 
A soldier who cannot communicate and com- 
pute is a positive menace. During World 
War II and since, poor education in some 
States has meant the failure of a high pro- 
portion of young men in selective service 
examinations. This reduces the Nation's 
total supply of manpower for military serv- 
ice. It also imposes disproportionate draft 
demands upon States where education is 
better. These facts are ignored by those 
who, on grounds of equity, oppose the use of 
Federal taxes collected in high income States 
to strengthen educational opportunities in 
low income States. 

The vast migratory streams from rural to 
urban areas and from one region to another 
mean that a high proportion of tomorrow’s 
adult citizens in almost every community 
will have been educated in some other com-~- 
munity and some other State. Each year 
35 million people—20 percent of all Ameri- 
cans—change their addresses. No State of 
the Union, rich or poor, can escape the heavy 
costs of poor education in any other State— 
or fail to share the benefits of good educa~ 
tion. 

The importance of good education, uni- 
versally available, has been an article of 
faith for Americans for more than a century. 
When the Soviets borrowed this American 
idea of universal education they took only 
that half of it which holds that education 
is a powerful instrument for building na- 
tional strength. The more important other 
half is profoundly subversive to their ideal- 
ogy; it holds that education is the principal 
means by which every individual in a free 
society achieves his inalienable right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Since in our Nation the eral Govern- 
ment is both the ultimate guarantor of in- 
dividual rights and the primary instrument 
for promoting and protecting the national 
welfare it can no longer be questioned—if 
ever it could be—that education deeply af- 
fects the national interest. Where there is 
@ national interest there is a Federal duty. 
In the case of education that duty requires 
the Federal Government to do what others 
cannot or will not do to insure that every 
American youngster is given a reasonable 
opportunity to developed his potentials 
through education and to insure further 
that our national educational effort keeps 
pace with our national needs. 


Federal duty in this respect should not 
be confused with Federal authority. The 
silence of the Constitution has been taken 
to mean that authority over education rests 
with the States, and it has indeed so rested. 
But the framers of the Constitution never 
intended to imply by this silence that the 
Federal Government had no interest or duty 
concerning education. Their writings and 
recorded discussions show that education 
was very much on their minds and that they 
considered specific reference to it 
in the Constitution. But they also had verg 
much on their minds the problem of keep- 
ing separate the powers of church and state. 
Since nearly all education at the time was 
under the sponsorship or control of church 
groups the t of constitutional au- 
thority for education to any level of govern- 
ment, Federal or State, would have raised 
perplexing issues. All things considered, it 
seemed best to them that the Constitution 
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should remain silent about education. This 
has put the question up afresh to each new 


When these considerations are taken into 

account it seems clear that the emphasis in 
recent educational debates upon States 
rights, local autonomy, and the dangers of 
Federal intervention has served more to con- 
fuse than to clarify the issues. But the 
question of where ultimate control over the 
content of education shall rest remains 
vitally important. Many persons of differing 
political persuasion have expressed deep and 
honest concern about the dangers of Federal 
control. We insist that the recognition of 
@ national interest, and the exercise of a 
Federal duty, are not at all the same thing 
as the declaration of supreme Federal au- 
thority over the content of education. Nor 
is it valid to assume that an increase in the 
Federal Government's role in education nec- 
essarily reduces the role of State and local 
government. It has been demonstrated 
again and again with respect to highways, 
hospitals, unemployment compensation, 
public welfare, and other important public 
activities that initiative by the Federal Gov- 
ernment has stimulated State and local gov- 
ernments to exercise their own responsi- 
bilities more adequately. Senate testimony 
on the Murray-Metcalf bill demonstrated 
that in nearly a decade of experience with 
Public Laws 815 and 874, which provide sup- 
port for schools in federally impacted areas, 
Federal control need not be a consequence of 
Federal support. ‘ 
_ There is no fixed quantum of responsibility 
and activity to be divided, like pieces of a 
pie, between the Federal and State govern- 
ments. The combined responsibilities of 
governments at all levels, and of private 
groups as well, expands as the complexity 
and needs of society expand. This is clearly 
the case with education. 

Some who have opposed Federal support 
of the public schools in the name of avoiding 
Federal control in reality oppose it mainly 
because they are unwilling to pay a price for 
better education. They proclaim their de- 
votion to the cause of better education but 
insist that State and local governments can 
and should achieve it. Yet often the same 
individuals and groups are later found in the 
lobbies of State capitals and townhallis 
vigorously opposing larger education budg- 
ets—this time because they threaten to in- 
crease some State tax or the local property 
tax. 
If the distinction between interest in prin- 
ciples and interest in pocketbooks can be 
kept clear our educational debates will be 
more productive. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. O’HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
should like to insert in the Recorp part 
3 of “Education and Freedom’s Future,” 
@ policy statement of the Democratic Ad- 
visory Council: 

PART 3. RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. Improving Federal organization 

The Federal Government is poorly organ- 
ized in the realm of education—even to 
carry out efficiently its educational respon- 
sibilities already enacted into law. 
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Nowhere in the executive branch, not even 
in the Office of Education or the Bureau of 
the Budget, can one obtain a simple check 
list of the educational programs now being 
conducted under legislation adopted piece- 
meal by Congress over the last hundred 
years. A study by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress shows 
that the Federal Government is presently 
engaged in more than 300 educational pro- 
grams, most of them administered by de- 
partments and agencies other than the Office 
of Education. 

There is scarcely a semblance of coordina- 
tion among these programs. Most are de- 
signed to meet some specific need such as 
training of particular types of personnel or 
the conduct of specialized research. Feder- 
ally supported fellowships, research grants, 
and officer training programs, have a marked 
impact, for better or for worse, upon the 
schools, the colleges, and the universities. 
Yet no one is in a position to assess their 
net impact, or to judge whether the same 
purposes could be accomplished more effec- 
tively or at less cost. 

For example: Through a variety of fel- 
lowships and research grants administered by 
a variety of Federal agencies, each with its 
own particular objectives in mind, the Fed- 
eral Government is supplying a surprisingly 
high proportion of the total revenues of some 
of the higher institutions, including private 
universities. These programs are having an 
enormous influence upon the shape and di- 
rection of the universities. But what kind 
of shape? And in what directions? What 
is their impact on other needed fields of 
teaching and research, and on the supply of 
teachers? No one in the Federal Govern- 
ment knows, and no one is responsible for 
knowing. 

Congress is no better informed. The 
various pieces of legislation authorizing these 
programs have emerged from various con- 
gressional committees, most of them con- 
cerned primarily with matters other than 
education, such as defense, atomic energy, 
agriculture, health, labor, and foreign af- 
fairs. No committee has an overview. 

Here is a danger that has not been men- 
tioned in the debates. There has been little 
complaint of deliberate Federal interference 
in education despite the substantial and 
growing Federal role in education ever since 
President Lincoln signed the first Land 
Grant College Act. The real danger is that 
through a piecemeal approach the Federal 
Government is producing unintended dis- 
tortions in the national pattern of education 
while at the same time it fails to provide 
education the help it really needs. 

The experience developed in the past dozen 
years under the Employment Act of 1946 pro- 
vides suggestions for aremedy. The Employ- 
ment Act, after declaring that the Federal 
Government has a basic interest and re- 
sponsibility concerning the Nation’s econ- 
omy, established certain goals and procedures 
to enable the Federal Government to func- 
tion more intelligently and efficiently. No 
new powers were given anyone. The Presi- 
dent was provided with a Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to help him maintain a con- 
tinuing review of basic economic trends and 
of the effect of various Federal economic 
policies. On the basis of this review the 
President was required to submit an Eco- 
nomic Report to Congress annually. A Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report was 
established in Congress to provide a forum 
for competent discussion of the President’s 
report and of major economic problems and 
policies. 

These arrangements have helped notably 
to keep the President, the Federal agencies, 
Congress, business and labor, and the Na- 
tion as a whole better informed about the 
state of the economy, about its strengths 


. and weaknesses, its trends and needs. Pub- 
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lic debate about economic policy has been 
better informed. The formulation of both 
public and private economic decisions and 
programs has improved. 

A similar set of procedures for education 
could do enormous good. It need not in- 
volve the grant of any new Federal powers. 
It would keep the White House, the admin- 
istration, the Congress, State and local gov- 
ernments and the Nation better informed 
about educational policies and problems in- 
cluding those in adult education. 


‘Annual presidential reports on education . 


could provide a surer basis than any that 
how exist for detecting strengths and weak- 
nesses, spotting important countrywide new 
trends, and identifying serious gaps or defi- 
ciencies. Considering that one-quarter of 
the population of the United States is en- 
rolled in our schools and colleges, and that 
economically the educational system con- 
stitutes one of our largest enterprises, our 
factual knowledge about the system is aston- 
ishingly inadequate for purposes of planning 
and decisionmaking, regardless of where 
final authority rests. Relative to the need, 
we have much more adequate information 
about Dutch elm disease, wheat crops, fish 
runs, bank balances, horseracing, baseball, 
and hogs. 

The first obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment is to furnish to the Nation adequate 
and up-to-date facts about the broad spec- 
trum of our educational system and to put 
its own house in order with respect to Fed- 
eral education programs already in existence, 
Passage of an Education Act of 1960 which 
would require the President to submit to 
Congress on Annual Report on Education, 
prepared with the assistance of a small 
Council of Education Advisers, on which 
hearings would be conducted by a Joint 
Congressional Committee on the President's 
Education Report, would go far toward meet- 
ing this obligation. 


2. The National Defense Education Act 


The National Defense Education Act passed 
by Congress in August 1958 is the most sig- 
nificant action by the Federal Government 
in education since the first Land Grant Col- 
lege Acts in the 1860’s. The act does not 
provide for general support of education. 
But its 10 separate titles mount specific at- 
tacks on a series of critical problems. 
Through fellowships, grants, and loans, the 
act seeks, for example, to improve instruc- 
tion in foreign languages, science and math- 
ematics; to strengthen guidance and counsel- 
ing in the public schools; to assist needy 
college students with loans; to expand the 
supply of college teachers in all fields; and 
to encourage broader application to instruc- 
tion of films, television, and other audio- 
visual aids. 

Most educators welcomed this new legisla- 
tion because it was addressed to problems 
they know are vital. The funds made avail- 
able for carrying out the purposes of the 
act were small measured against the dimen- 
sions of the problems being attacked. More- 
over, the Office of Education, in its attempts 
to recruit outstanding people to develop 
and administer these new programs, was 
severely handicapped by lack of funds and 
authorization. 

It is probably too early to say from ex- 
perience what changes are needed. But one 
amendment should be made immediately. 
The act requires that any student who bor- 
rows money from his college under the loan 
provisions of the act shall take an oath that 
he does not belong to a subversive organiza- 
tion. However well intended, this oath is an 
affront to the college youth of the Nation. It 
not only singles them out as a special class 
under suspicion; it is doubly unfair because 
it furnishes no guide as to whether any par- 
ticular organization is subversive within the 
meaning of the law. No such oath is re- 
quired by farmers, businessmen, home own- 
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ers, or other groups who receive Federal loans, 
payments, or financial guarantees. And it is 
obviously ineffectual, Actual subversives 
would not hesitate to sign any oath, and 
every student intelligent enough to be in col- 
lege knows this full well. Requirements of 
this sort imposed by the Federal Government 
(upon young people are more likely to foster 
‘disrespect for Government than to foster 
good citizenship. An attempt in 1959 by Sen- 
ators KENNEDY and CLarRK to eliminate the 
affidavit provision was killed by the Republi- 
can Senators, who with few exceptions voted 
for its retention. 

The National Defense Education Act should 
be supported by appropriations to the full 
amount authorized by Congress, and the act 
itself should be restudied to determine if its 
authorization limits are adequate; the Office 
of Education should be authorized and given 
funds to employ topflight people to admin- 
ister the new programs under the act; and 
the requirement of an antisubversive oath in 
connection with student loans should be 
dropped as being ineffective and undesirable. 

3. Federal support for public schools 


Today we rely nearly exciusively on State 
and local tax revenues to finance the public 
schools. Forty percent of all State and local 
tax revenues goes to finance education. This 
reliance has brought our hopes and plans 
for strengthening the schools face to face 
with a series of roadblocks. Here are some of 
them: 

1. A high proportion of school costs are 
borne by real estate and other taxes which 
fall most heavily on lower income families 
and which—unlike the progressive income 
tax—are relatively unresponsive to increases 
in the national income. An even heavier tax 
load on real estate is not the answer. Fu- 
ture increases in school costs must be fi- 
nanced largely from increases in the national 
income. The present pattern of tax support 
for education is, to put it mildly, unpromis- 
ing and unsatisfactory. 

2. The overall fiscal position of State and 
local governments has become increasingly 
strained because of growing demands for 
many types of public services. The increase 
in State and local debt since the war has 
been much larger than the increase in the 
Federal debt. Since 1946 the indebedness of 
the States has increased 500 percent and 
that of local governments by 200 percent 
while the Federal debt rose by 10 percent. 
A pattern of resistance to school-construc- 
tion bonds has been developing, for exam- 
ple in votes in November of 1959 in New 
York, Pittsburgh, and other centers. 

3. Education is at a disadvantage relative 
to many other public services. If local tax- 
payers feel that their total tax bill is too 
high they exert greatest restraint upon in- 
creases in local taxes and expenditures. And 
since a major proportion of local taxes goes 
for education the public schools tend to be 
the first and the main victim of taxpayer 
frustration and resistance. 

4. At the State level education is also at 
a disadvantage. One factor is the policy of 
the Federal Government to grant to the 
States matching funds for expenditures on 
highways, hospitals, and welfare programs. 
There are no such matching funds for edu- 
cation, and State governments are naturally 
tempted to spend their limited dollars where 
they can find matching money. Another fac- 
tor limiting State expenditures for education 
is fear that new or higher taxes will result 
in loss of industry to other States. 

Dr. James Conant sees the choice as one 
between “massive” Federal support by the 
schools and “drastic” revision of State and 
local tax systems. His second alternative is 
so unlikely as to be unreal. 

The Democratic Advisory Council believes 
that the moment has at length come when 
the Federal Government must provide some 
significant share of the cost of education. 
Although it is involved in a miscellany of 
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educational projects the Federal Govern- 
ment today pays less than 4 percent of the 
Nation’s school bill. The main financial re- 
sponsibility—and certainly the control of the 
curriculum—must remain with State and 
local governments. But the Federal Gov- 
ernment must now share the burden. This 
is not a question of sacrifice. It is a pro- 
posal for investing public funds in the Na- 
tion’s future. 

The simplest, most efficient, most equi- 
table, and safest way for the Federal Govern- 
ment to support public education is by 
annual grants to the States, on a per pupil 
basis, with no strings attached except that 
such funds should be used for public 
elementary and secondary education, what is 
“public” to be defined by the States. State 
and local governments would be free to 
use these funds to meet their highest prior- 
ity school needs. In some cases it might be 
new construction, In other cases it might 
be teachers’ salaries, stronger guidance pro- 
grams, or better educational materials. 

Safeguards such a matching funds should 
perhaps be established to insure the Fed- 
eral funds are not used as a substitute for 
educational expenditures already being made 
by State and local governments. This is not 
likely to be a serious danger so long as 
States and localities continue to provide the 
preponderant share of school costs and so 
long as these costs continue to rise. 

The case for Federal support of public 
education, on grounds of national interest 
and of the superior fiscal powers of the Fed- 
eral Government, is compelling in every 
State. There is a further case for additional 
Federal support to those States whose in- 
ternal means to finance adequate educa- 
tional opportunity are strikingly below the 
national average. These States by and large 
are devoting a proportionately greater finan- 
cial effort to education than the highest in- 
come States. The fact that our wealthiest 
States have three times the per capita in- 
come of our poorest States should not be 
perimitted to impose an inferior education 
upon the boys and girls who happen to live 
in the poorer States. Therefore a program 
of Federal support should aim also toward 
the equalization of educational opportunity 
for all young Americans, 

A Federal support p should be 
started at a modest level. After procedures 
are worked out and experience has been 
gained the level of support should be stepped 
up over a period of years. The schedule 
should if possible be predetermined so that 
State and local governments can plan their 
own budgets and taxes accordingly. 

It is recommended that a basic Federal 
support program be established whereby 
each State would receive $25 a year in the 
first period for each resident child of school 
age; $50 a year in the second period; $75 a 
year in the third period, and $100 a year in 
the fourth period and each year thereafter. 
Supplemental support should be provided 
to those States in which per capita income 
is significantly below the national average. 
All such funds would be distributed by the 
State governments for the support of public 
education in a manner to be determined by 
each State. 


4. Federal-State cooperative scholarships 


Each year tens of thousands of able and 
deserving young people are prevented from 
going to college—or from attending the col- 
lege or university best suited to their abill- 
ties—because they cannot afford it. They 
are thus deprived of educational opportu- 
nity. And the Nation is thus deprived of 
educated manpower. 

The loan program under the National 
Defense Education Act allows many to borrow 
for a college education. Senator Lrnpon 
Jounson has introduced a bill to make $100 
million of Federal guarantees available for 
student loans. State governments and col- 
leges are providing increased resources for 
college loans. 
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These programs help democratize college 
education. By stretching the financing over 
many years they can enroll many who other- 
wise would not attend. They help make 
higher education competitive with other 
goods and services available through credit 
financing. The average American family is 
indebted more than $3,000 for housing, auto- 
mobiles and other durable goods. The aver- 
age student is in debt less than $30. Rather 
than the $100 million per year currently 
available for student loans we should have 
$500 to $1,000 million. 

Several State governments recently have 
taken steps. to assist able and needy young 
people by establishing competitive scholar- 
ship programs at State expense. These 
scholarships can be used at either private or 
public institutions, thus giving the student 
maximum choice and spreading increased 
enrollments over a large number of institu- 
tions. 

There is considerable merit in administra- 
tion of scholarship programs by States, as 
against a nationwide federally administered 
program, particularly if a scholarship winner 
is free to choose a college in any State. 
And it is reasonable that the Federal Govern- 
ment should assist the State ptm in 
financing such scholarship programs because 
of the national benefits and obligations 
involved. 

It is recommended, therefore, that a Fed- 
eral-State cooperative scholarship program 
be established to provide for the award of 
25,000 scholarships a year in the first period 
rising to 100,000 a year by the fourth period, 
to students of outstanding ability selected 
by an appropriate agency or commission in 
each State, with half the costs borne by the 
Federal Government and the other half by 
the State. These would cover 
a period of up to 4 years if the recipient 
maintained a satisfactory academic record; 
they could be used in any approved institu- 
tion of the student’s choice in the United 
States and where desirable in a foreign 
country; the amount would be adjusted to 
the individual’s financial needs, but would 
not exceed $1,000 per year. 

Our goal is that no qualified boy or girl be 
denied an education for purely financial 
reasons. 

§. Expansion of colleges and universities 


Within the next 10 years the colleges and 
universities of the United States will be 
called upon to accommodate about twice as 
many students as now. If they are to achieve 
this objective, maintain and improve their 
quality at the same time, they will require 
help from every available source, public and 
private. 

The expansion plans of many colleges and 
universities are being blocked by lack of 
capital funds to finance new facilities and 
improve old ones. The college housing pro- 
gram of the Federal Government, under 
which institutions can borrow to build self- 
financing buildings—mainly dormitories and 
dining halls—has been helpful to many col- 

and universities. President Eisenhower 
in his budget message last year proposed 
phasing out this program. Far from being 
killed, the program needs to be expanded, as 
the President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School urged. Since the most 
important buildings on a college campus are 
those designed primarily for teaching and 
learning, the College Housing Act should be 
amended to permit loans for academis struc- 
tures such as classrooms, libraries, labora- 
tories, and faculty offices, at the present low- 
interest formula. These are the structures 
most needed by the scores of community col- 
leges that have been created in recent dec- 
ades. 

A broadening of the Federal loan program 
for college construction will be helpful but 
not enough. In the years ahead colleges and 
universities will need to put all of the re- 
sources can into faculties, books, and 


other essentials to quality instruction. Too 
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heavy a commitment of future income to 
paying off capital loans will jeopardize qual- 
ity. 

_— considerations led the President’s 
Committee’ on Education Beyond the High 
School to recommend, nearly 2 years ago, 
that the Federal Government establish a 
matching grant program for college and uni- 
versity construction comparable to the Hill- 
Burton hospital grants program which has 
worked so well. 

To help the colleges and universities 
secure the physical facilities and equipment 
to handle greatly expanded enrollments the 
college housing loan program should be ex- 
panded to include all types of college struc- 
tures needed for housing or instructing stu- 
dents, and a new program should be estab- 
lished under which matching grants would 
be made to colleges and universities for im- 
proving existing structures and building new 
ones. Consideration should also be given to 
providing Federal insurancé of capital loans 
to colleges and universities by private 
lenders, comparable to FHA mortgage loan 
insurance. 

These five recommendations are designed 
to strengthen the system of formal educa- 
tion. It is also important and urgent to 
strengthen the Nation’s opportunities for 
adult education, and for civic education. 
These become more necessary as the pace of 
social change grows ever swifter. Intelligent 
use for these purposes of the great new me- 
dium of television—misuse of which was so 
dramatically revealed in 1959—is one of the 
Nation's great undeveloped resources. 

The total cost of the five recommendations 
affecting formal education is substantial—as 
indeed it should be. In its first stage this 
program would require perhaps $1 billion a 
year in Federal support; in its fourth stage 
$3 to $4 billions. But these costs are small 
in comparison with the financial commit- 
ments of the Federal Government for high- 
Ways, defense and many other public pur- 
poses. They are small especially in com- 
parison with the enormous growth of our 
national economy and with the contribution 
that better education will make to national 
growth. 

No one can question that dollar cost is im- 
portant. But far more important to the 
health and survival of our free society is the 
fullest possible development of every in- 
dividual. This is the goal toward which we 
as a Nation have aimed from the very begin- 
ning. It is this goal that gave our Nation 
birth. It is this for which our fathers and 
sons fought and died through generations. 
And this is the goal which distinguishes de- 
mocracy from tyranny. 

Whatever progress we may make in new 
weapons and new ways to deliver them, edu- 
cation remains our ultimate weapon in the 
unending battle against human misery and 
strife, in the quest for realization of man- 
kind’s ageless dream of peace and progress. 
There is no greater claim upon statesmen— 
no greater claim upon every citizen—than the 
improvement of educational opportunity. 
Here, ultimately, we must place our trust. 





Hon. Russell V. Mack 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 
- Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to serve with our deceased 
colleague, Congressman RUSSELL MAcK, 
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for the last 6 years on the Public Works 
Committee, particularly with regard to 
his being the ranking minority member 
on the Flood Control Subcommittee. I 
had the pleasure of working closely with 
him and knowing firsthand of his dedi- 
cation to his job as a Member of Con- 
gress. He spent many tireless hours toil- 
ing for the people of his district, and 
was one of the best authorities on flood- 
control matters as well as many other 
problems before the Public Works Com- 
mittee and Congress. He was a dedi- 
cated public servant, and gave tirelessly 
of his time and energies, and, typical of 
that, is the fact that he should spend 
his last breath in carrying out his con- 
gressional duties on the floor of the 
House. 

I remember well the tremendous con- 
tribution he made on the floor of the 
House on many occasions toward better 
legislation and toward serving all the 
people. He was a fighter for his point of 
view, and demonstrated this many times 
in recent years on the omnibus public 
works bills, during debate of which he 
took a most active part. 

I also had the privilege of serving un- 
der him in the Republican whip organ- 
ization as the assistant regional whip, he 
being in charge of the western and south- 
ern division, and I can attest to his 
efforts spent in that important duty. His 
knowledge, his forthrightness, his abil- 
ity, will be impossible to replace and the 
people of the State of Washington and 
the people of America have lost a great 
public servant. I have lost a very dear 
friend, upon whose judgment, and with 
acknowledgment of his ability, I have 
on many occasions relied very heavily, 
and I join in expressions of bereavement 
to his wife and family. 





Georgia Postal Employees Support H.R. 
9488 
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OF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to include a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the members of the 
Georgia Branch, National Transport As- 
sociation, at a recent meeting: 

Whereas airmail facilities are seldom, if at 
all, located near railroad stations, which is 
not conducive to speedy transfer, in case 
space is not available, or the weather does 
not permit flying, thus contributing to the 
loss of transit time of 1 to 3 days; and 

Whereas the general feeling of persons 
using the mails is that they prefer a de- 
pendable, all-weather service in the regular 
manner, not subject to the above-described 
delays; and 

Whereas the airlift mail is thus subject to 
the whims of space availability and weather 
conditions; and 

Whereas the railroads are, and must be at 
all times, ready to take over the transporta- 
tion of airmails and airlift mails, delayed by 
weather or the unavailability of space; and 
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Whereas airmail facilities are avalable for 
those who wish to pay a premium price for 
faster service, which gives them preferential 
treatment, as paid for; and 

Whereas the airlines are now subsidized to 
a considerable extent, at the expense of all 
taxpayers, though seemingly under the rate 
of compensation jurisdiction of the CAA, the 
costs are still chargeable to the Post Office. 
Department; and 

Whereas the bulk of airlift mails will, in 
all likelihood, be flown to outer distribution 
centers, for return by train or truck, a prob- 
able source of further delay aad expense: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, with due consideration of, and 
justice to the tazpaying public, together 
with the concomitant confusion and loss of 
morale among thousands of mobile postal 
transportation employees, That further ex- 
pansion of the airlift of 4-cent postage (sur- 
face) first-class mails be prohibited by spe- 
cific act (H.R. 9488) of Congress, at the cur- 
rent session. 





Good Advice—Write Your Congressman 
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HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure all of us realize the importance of 
mail as a major means of keeping in 
touch with the people we represent back 
home. Certainly the more we hear from 
our constituents the better able we are 
to represent them and their interests 
here in Washington. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include an editorial 
from the Amsterdam Evening Recorder 
of March 28, 1960, which expresses this 
idea more appropriately and succinctly 
thanIknowIcoulddo Icommend it to 
the attention of my colleagues. The 
editorial follows: 

Don’t Grire—WRITE 


Your spokesmen in Washington are the 
two Senators from this State and the Rep- 
resentative from the 32d Congressional Dis- 
trict. In Albany they are your State senator 
and assemblyman. 

This is true whether they represent the 
political party to which you belong or an 
opposing party. Once they have been 
elected to public office they represent all the 
people. 

But they cannot be expected to do a good 
job for you unless they understand your 
views and you, in turn, understand their 
problems. They need and want the opin- 
ions of all their constituents. 

It must be remembered that a public of- 
ficial’s first obligation is to his constituents, 
Their views are always given first place in 
his thoughts. Accurate and useful informa- 
tion sent by voters in his district is always 
appreciated. When he hears from “back 
home” it shows him the people know he is 
alive and are interested in what he is doing. 

Until we realize our representatives wel- 
come our views and we take the trouble to 
make them known, our relations in Wash- 
ington and Albany will not be what they 
could be—or ought to be. 

Remember, too, you don’t have to wait 
until you have a complaint to register. Our 
elected officials are human, too, and a pat 
on the back is appreciated by them as it is 
by you. The important thing is: Don’t 
gripe—write. 
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Questionnaire to the People of the 17th 
District of Ohio 


EX'FENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently circulated a questionnaire among 
the constituents it is my honor to repre- 
sent in the 17th Ohio District and I want 
to say that I am extremely gratified by 
the response received from people in all 
walks of life. It is indeed reassuring to 
learn that so many of our people in the 
midst of the daily routine of making a 
living are willing to take whatever time 
is necessary to think and write about the 
important public issues of the day. ‘This 
kind of citizenship responsibility at the 
local level assures continuance of vigor- 
ous representative government. 

I was especially impressed with the 
fact that most people not only answered 
the specific questions asked, but in addi- 
tion, made their views known on many 
other matters, such as disarmament, 
food additives, TV programing, high 
taxes, high interest, tight money, and 
inflation. 

It is apparent from tabulating the re- 
turns of a typical cross section of central 
Ohio that the subject uppermost in the 
minds of the people is waste, extrava- 
gance in all departments of Government, 
and particularly in the foreign aid pro- 
gram. The items most frequently men- 
tioned were the interseryvice rivalry in 
the Defense Department, the high cost 
of storing surplus farm commodities, and 
the losses involved in procurement and 
disposal of defense equipment. 

The tabulation in percentages follow: 

1. Do you favor an acceleration o* our 
defense effort in such fields as long-range 
ballistic missiles, nuclear weapons, and the 
satellite program? Yes, 55 percent; no, 35 
percent; no opinion, 10 percent. 

2. Would you favor an increase in taxes 
to meet any added expenditures for the de- 
fense program? Yes, 33 percent; no, 61 per- 
cent; no opinion, 6 percent. 

3. The President, in his recent budget mes- 
sage, proposed appropriations of $4.2 billion 
for our foreign aid program. Do you favor 
the appropriation of the entire sum? Yes, 
19 percent; no, 61 percent; no opinion, 20 
percent. 

4. The President, in his budget message, 
indicated a surplus of about $4 billion for 
fiscal 1961. This comes about chiefly 
through an increase in revenue rather than 
from a reduction in services. In which way 
would you favor our arriving at a surplus? 
Present taxes with some increases, 9 percent; 
reduction of spending, 86 percent; no opin- 
ion, 5 percent. 

5. Do you favor Federal assistance to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools? Yes, 34 
percent; no, 57 percent; no opinion, 9 per- 
cent, : 

6. Are you in favor of amending the So- 
cial Security Act.to include medical expenses, 
the financing to be shared by the employers 
and employees? ‘Yes, 39 percent; no, 54 per- 
cent; no opinion, 7 percent. 

7. Do you favor lifting the restriction of 
$1,200 on what a retired person may earn and 
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still collect his social security payments? 
Yes, 66 percent; no, 31 percent; no opinion, 
3 percent. 

8. What kind of program should Congress 
adopt to solve the farm problem? 

(a) Institute farmers self-help plan where- 
by bona fide farmers would be given greater 
freedom to develop @ program of their own 
liking with provisions against Government 
buying and storing commodities. Yes, 58 
percent; no, 10 percent; no opinion, 32 per- 
cent. 

(b) Enlarge the soil bank program by 
paying farmers to take approximately 60 mil- 
lion acres out of production at an estimated 
cost of $1.5 billion. Yes, 15 percent; no, 52 
percent; no opinion, 33 percent. 

(c) Free farmers of all controls allowing 
them to plant as much as they wish to plant 
of any crop on any land; and, do away with 
all price supports and other subsidies to 
farmers. Yes, 53 percent; no, 20 percent; no 
opinion, 27 percent. 

9. Are you in favor of stronger civil rights 
legislation? Yes, 45 percent; no, 20 percent; 
no opinion, 35 percent. 

10. Do you favor an increase in the Fed- 
eral gas tax to meet the additional cost of 
the Federal highway construction program? 
Yes, 26 percent; no, 59 percent; no opinion, 
15 percent. . 

11. Do you favor the establishment of a 
youth conservation corps as one means where- 
by we can combat juvenile delinquency? 
Yes, 48 percent; no, 34 percent; no opinion, 
18 percent, 





Depressed Areas Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the poli- 
cies of government are sometimes most 
difficult of interpretation. Without chal- 
lenging the basic philosophy of foreign 
aid at this time, I cannot understand 
how or why the application of this be- 
neficence should under any circum- 
stances supersede consideration for our 
own people. America stands ready to 
provide the funds for a powerplant in 
the Middle East, a highway in South 
America, a steel mill in Europe, or a rail- 
road in Asia, yet there is no response 
when representatives of seriously de- 
pressed regions of the United States ask 
for a medium of stimulating the econ- 
omy of these areas. 

Several millions of Americans may be 
unemployed, yet the United States will 
go on and on bestowing cash so that for- 
eign nations may purchase—wherever in 
the world they may chose—automobiles, 
generators and other electrical appara- 
tus, machine tools, coal, petroleum prod- 
ucts, glass, aluminum products, chemi- 
cals, textile products, mining equipment, 
paper products, leather goods, and a 
myriad of other items that may be in 
surplus awaiting purchase here at home. 
When one of our many charity agencies 
exhausts its annual allowance, a loan 
office of convenience will be established 
to assure continuance of the flow of dol- 
lars abroad. 
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For years we have had pockets of 
heavy surplus labor in Pennsylvania and 
a@ number of other States, but getting a 
very small percentage of the sum lav- 
ished on foreign countries to provide em- 
ployment for these unfortunate Ameri- 
cans is perennially denied us. 

Mr. Speaker, is it asking too much of 
the Democratic leadership in the House 
to permit us the opportunity to vote on 
a depressed area bill? We have waited 
patiently in line while our. foreign 
friends march by and have the cash 
ladled out to them. Should not Ameri- 
cans be given just one turn through the 
turnstile? Our people are not looking 
for handouts, but just a chance to get 
back to earning a living. 





Dakota Territory Centennial 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, next 
year, 1961, marks the 100th anniversary 
of the establishment of the Dakota 
Territory. 

South Dakota and other States com- 
prising the original Dakota Territory 
will be commemorating this centennial 
year. 


Believing that a matter of such his- 
torical importance should be recognized 
by the U.S. Government, I am today in- 
troducing a resolution calling upon the 
President to designate 1961 as the Year 
of the Dakota Territory Centennial. 

The text of my resolution is as follows: 

Hovse CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 653 


Whereas the year 1961 marks the 100th 
anniversary of the estabilshment by Presi- 
dent Lincoln of the Dakota Territory of the 
United States of America, comprising the 
States of South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Wyoming, Montana, and Minnesota; and 

Whereas recognition of the Territorial gov- 
ernment in 1861 was one of the most signifi- 
eant milestones in America’s history in that 
it symbolized the new and greater strength 
of the pioneers who settled in this area and 
signaled the beginning of a century which 
was to be one of continuous and rapid 
progress; and 

Whereas the centennial will commemorate 
the history these early settlers lived and 
recorded, along with the progress of the peo- 
ple and the communities since that early 
beginning; and 

Whereas this anniversary is to be com- 
memorated with ceremonies, celebrations, 
and festivals in the State of South Dakota 
and other territorial States; and 

Whereas all of the people of the United 
States should be given an opportunity in 
educational, religious, business, 
labor, and governmental units to participate 
in this historic observance; Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the President 
of the United States is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation designating 
1961 as the Year of the Dakota 
Centennial and calling upon all citizens to 
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join in commemorating the early pioneers 
who came by covered to develop this 
area that now holds a position of greatness 
in our Nation. 


(a RRR 


Patty Ellis Tells: Why I Love My Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr.PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the White 
House Conference on Youth has just 
ended. I am hopeful that from this 
major meeting will come the actions 
which will enable our Nation to meet 
today’s problems with the vision of 
tomorrow. 

It is a pleasure at this time to call 
to the attention of this body an essay by 
Miss Patty Ellis. Miss Ellis is an eighth- 
grade student in Langlois School, in my 
district. Her beliefs, incorporated into 
her essay, “Why I Love My Country,” 
are well defined. They are a credit to 
her, her family, and her teachers. 

Her article as reprinted in the March 
24, 1960, edition of the Port Orford News 
follows, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp: 

Wry I Love My CountTrr 
(By Patty Ellis, Langlois eighth-grade 
student) 

In this land of America that I call home, 
I have more freedom than any other people 
in the world. I have mentioned this first 
because I fee] that freedom is the most im- 
portant one thing that any individual in 
the world can possess. This freedom that 
we have is guaranteed by the Constitution 
of my country and cannot be taken away 
from me or any other person, if I respect the 
rights of others. 

I have the right to worship God as my 
conscience may direct me and in doing so I 
need not fear any man. I have the right to 
say what I may choose, as long as I do not 
bear false witness against my neighbor. I 
have the right to meet with others and dis- 
cuss the problems of my America without 
fear of being molested by those who do not 
agree with me. 

I love my country, because it is respected 
by the other nations of the world. We are 
looked upon as the foundation of the demo- 
cratic way of government. This democratic 
system gives each and everyone the same 
privilege to advance as far as the individual 
may desire. It is this form of self-govern- 
ment that has made my country great. 

I know that many people of the world are 
far less fortunate than I and do not have 
these rights of freedom. I know that in the 
years that lie ahead I will be able in same 
way to-help them realize a small part of 
this freedom I enjoy. 

I love my America, too, because it is the 
land of plenty. There are few who are 
hungry or in need of food. Many people of 
the world do not know the satisfaction of 
knowing that they will have another good 
meal, 

My country is a beautiful land of forests, 
lakes, mountains and plains. Large rivers 
flow through almost every State bringing 
an abundance of water to the farms and 
homes of its people. These rivers also fur- 
nish electric power to the huge factories that 
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produce the many things that help to make 
life much easier in our homes. 

The plains feed the large herds of cattle 
that go to the markets to soon be on the 
table of the families of my country. From 
the forests come the many wood products 
that make modern homes that we live in 
and the offices and the factories in which our 
people work. The lakes and mountains fur- 
nish wonderful opportunities for recreation 
and relaxation and are open to all people 
whether rich or poor. 

I love this country of mine because it is 
home and I wish that every person on earth 
could enjoy the blessings that I have of 
freedom of speech and worship, and the 
privilege of choosing what I may desire to 
be or make of myself. In doing this I have 
the right to obtain as much education as 
I wish. Education is the foundation for a 
people who rule themselves in our demo- 
cratic manner. 


This is my America, the land of the free. 





Nobel Physicist Comments on Sharing of 
Atomic Weapons 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Prof. 
Owen Chamberlain, of the physics de- 
partment at the University of Califor- 
nia, in Berkeley, recipient of the Nobel 
Prize for Physics in 1959 and a distin- 
guished resident of the Seventh Califor- 
nia Congressional District, recently 
wrote to the President with reference 
to the President’s proposal to share 
atomic weapons with our allies. 


On February 3, 1960, the President, at 
his press conference of that date, was 
asked his thoughts on changing the law 
so that the United States can provide 
allies with custody of weapons that Rus- 
sia has or knows how to make, He re- 
plied: 

Well, from the very beginning, from what 
I know about allied cooperation, and so on, 
I have always been of the belief that we 
should not deny to our allies what the 
enemies, what your potential enemy already 
has. We do want allies to be treated as 
partners and allies, and not as junior mem- 
bers of a firm who are to be seen but not 
heard. 


Under permission to extend remarks, 
I submit for the Recorp, Professor 
Chamberlain’s brief letter referring to 
this proposal, so that all Members may 
be advised of the views of this distin- 
guished scientist. 

The letter is as follows: 

President Dwicnt D, EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am strongly against 
your proposal of February 3 that we share 
our atomic weapons with our allies. 

I believe that if we shared atomic weapons 
we would then have to make satellites out 
of our allies. 

Sincerely yours, 
Owrn CHAMBERLAIN, 
Professor of Physics. 





April 4 

Departments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and Related Agencies 

~ Appropriation Bill, 1961 

SPEECH 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA Z 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 29, 1960 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11390) making 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare and re- 
lated. agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to endorse favorable action by the 
House by which the appropriation for 
aid to schools in federally impacted areas 
has been continued. 

My position on Federal doles or gifts 
to the schools of our Nation to help them 
educate our children has been consistent 
throughout my terms in the Congress. 
I am firmly opposed to such aid. At 
first glance, it may seem, then, that my 
equally consistent stand in favor of full 
appropriations for the aid to federally 
affected areas progams is contradictory 
to my overall position on general Federal 
aid to education. I do not believe that 
it is. The federally affected areas pro- 
grams have been incorrectly labeled 
“aid,” “assistance,” ‘“grants’”—connot- 
ing beneficence, good will, and charity 
on the part of the Federal Government 
toward these particular communities. 
If this were true, I would oppose the pro- 
grams vigorously. But it is not true, as 
I propose to show. 

The payments under these two pro- 
grams are merely assumption by the Fed- 
eral Government of its just responsibil- 
ity to those communities in which it op- 
erates. The reason for this responsi- 
bility is twofold. First of all, the pres- 
ence of Federal Government operations 
within a community tends to swell the 
public school enrollments in the commu- 
nity to a marked extent, thereby neces- 
sitating the construction of new facili- 
ties, as well as an increase in operation 
and maintenance costs. But the sec- 
ond side of the responsibility is yet more 
significant. Property owned by the 
Federal Government cannot be taxed. 
This means that at the same time that 
these activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment are adding enormously to the ex- 
pense of operating the public school sys- 
tem, they are subtracting from the tax 
base upon which the school district can 
draw. When a private business moves 
into a community, it may produce a great 
swelling in school enrollment, but at the 
same time it swells the tax base. 

Secretary Flemming, in his testimony 
last summer before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
repeatedly and rightly labeled this as- 
sistance as “payments in lieu of taxes.” 
In speaking on behalf of the President’s 
proposals to cut payments under these 
two laws, Secretary Flemming described 
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the philosophy behind ne programs 
as follows: 

I believe that the Federal Government 
should provide assistance to those school 
districts whose school revenues are impaired 
by reason of the tax-exempt status of Fed- 
- eral property. 

I also believe that this assistance on the 
‘part of the Federal Government should be 
reasonably related to the school revenues 
actually lost by school districts by reason of 
the tax-exempt status of Federal property. 


Since we are agreed that the payments 
under these programs are “payments in 
lieu of taxes,” then it would seem logical, 
when debating the amount of appropria- 
tion, to consider just exactly how much 
is lost in taxes due to the presence of 
tax-exempt Federal property, and com- 
pare that to the amount received under 
these programs. If these payments 
really exceed the tax loss, then we must 
agree with Secretary Flemming and the 
ne that the programs should be 
cut. . 

Last summer figures were compiled in 
my constituency, the 10th Congressional 
District of Virginia, to illustrate the im- 
pact of Federal Government activities 
on the operation of the public schools 
in the northern Virginia communities of 
Arlington County, Fairfax County, Alex- 
andria, and Falls Church. It was esti- 
mated that almost $12 million would be 
added to local tax revenue if the fed- 
erally owned land were privately owned. 
In these northern Virginia communities 
- @ very high proportion of local tax reve- 
nue is channeled into the public school 
systems. It therefore seems most ap- 
parent that the amounts these school 
districts would receive if this property 
were privately owned would be consider- 
ably in excess of the $4,138,255.28 now 
received each year under Public Law 
874. Furthermore, almost $94 million 
has been spent in these communities 
since World War II on school construc- 
tion. Unquestionably the primary cause 
of the vast increase in enrollment that 
necessitated this plant expansion was in- 
creased Federal Government activity. 
Yet the Federal Government payments 
under Public Law 815 have been only $17 
million or 23.7 percent of the construc- 
tion costs. 

It seems obvious, then, that these 
communities are being underpayed 
rather than overpayed. It is hard for 
me.to understand why Secretary Flem- 
ming, after so well describing the Fed- 
eral responsibility to these communities, 
is recommending an appropriation that 
would cover only 68 percent of the en- 
titlements under Public Law 874 and only 
70 percent of the entitlements under 
Public Law 815 for fiscal year 1961. I 
hold that this is both illogical and 
unjust. 

The people in my district have done an 
extraordinarily fine job of helping their 
school systems cope with the 338-percent 
increase in enrollment over the last 13 
years.’ So large is the Federal impact on 
the area that 51 percent of the pupils 
in our public schools are federally con- 
nected, and payments under Public Law 
874 comprise 11.8 percent of the school 
budgets. If the Federal payments were 
cut as drastically as Secretary Flemming 
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recommends, the impact on our school 
districts would be disastrous. 

Secretary Flemming has stated that 
the Federal Government has a responsi- 
bility to compensate ‘“‘those school dis- 
tricts whose school revenues are impaired 
by reason of the tax-exempt status of 
Federal property.” I agree with him 
completely. And I do not.see how a re- 
duction in the appropriation for these 
programs now or in the future can mean 
anything but a shirking of that responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Chairman, the payments under 
Public Laws 815 and 874 are not Govern- 
ment doles or gifts, but rather are “pay- 


ments in lieu of taxes.” It seems only 


just that we continue to appropriate the 
full amount authorized in these laws, 
thereby enabling the Federal Govern- 
ment to more adequately carry out and 
fulfill its responsibility to those commu- 
nities in which it operates. 





Penalty for Speaking Out on Legislation? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial ap- 
pearing in the New Orleans Times Pica- 
yune for October 15, 1959: 

PENALTY FOR SPEAKING Out ON LEGISLATION? 

The Internal Revenue Service says the 
money spent by business firms or various or- 
ganizations to promote or defeat legislation 
or for political campaigns, is not a legitimate 
business expense and therefore it should be 
taxable. It also holds that the dues, mem- 
bership fees, etc. paid to trade, labor or 
civic organizations should not be “deduct- 
ible” if a “substantial” part of these dues 
are paid to lobby, influence legislation or do 
political campaigning. 

The revenue service has proposed a “rule” 
to this effect and will hold hearings on it 
soon. 

When business people or organizations 
support or oppose legislation, they usually 
do so because the legislation would affect 
the business of their members. In that case 
we don’t see why the money so spent is not 
@ legitimate business experise. It is hard 
to think of any expenses more necessary to 
a firm than money spent to fight a bill that 
might destroy the business. Government 
agencies spend public money to do their 
lobbying. 

When the revenue service says members 

can't deduct their dues to trade associations, 
labor union, chambers of commerce, etc. if 
these organizations devote a substantial 
part of their activities to influencing legis- 
lation or campaigns, what is meant by “sub- 
stantial”? Apparently it would be whatever 
some bureau officials said it was. 

Of course many business groups and other 
organizations will oppose this apparently 
unfair rule. The revenue service may have 
in mind instances of excessive or improper 
expenditures to influence legislation or po- 
litical campaigns. But if so it ought to 
make its rule to cover what seems to be il- 
legitimate and not penalize what organiza- 
tions and groups have a right to do or an 
obligation to do. 
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The Navy’s Pioneer Aviation Camp 
at Annapolis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently an account of the Pioneers of 
Naval Aviation was brought to my at- 
tention. This article, by Miss Ruby R. 
Duval, entitled “The Navy’s Pioneer 
Aviation Camp at Annapolis,” first ap- 
peared in the May 1959 issue of Ship- 
mate, the magazine of the U.S. Naval 
Academy Alumni Association. It is a 
valuable contribution to the history of 
this branch of the naval service, and it 
isa tribute to the fearless pioneers who 
established naval aviation. The article 
follows: 

Tue Navy’s PIONEER AVIATION CAMP 
AT ANNAPOLIS 

Fifty*one years ago, the U.S. Navy first in- 
vestigated the possible advantages of avi- 
ation for naval usage; and 2 years later 
Capt. Washington Irving Chambers, U.S. 
Navy, received orders directing him to at- 
tend certain aviation meets as an official 
observer. e had already envisioned the 
practicability and value of airplanes in 
naval warfare and—after attending meets 
at Belmont Park, N.Y., and Halethorpe, 
Md.—he tried to interest ‘the Wright 
brothers in arranging for a demonstration 
flight from the deck of a naval vessel. When 
the Wrights declined, the Curtiss Co. was 
consulted and they agreed to make the 
attempt. 

Necessary arrangements for the flight 
‘were made, and on 14 November 1910 a 
Curtiss representative successfully flew a 
landplane from a platform erected on the 
bow of the U.S.S. Birmingham as the ship got 
underway just off Old Point Comfort, Va. 
Captain Chambers was enthusiastic in his 
appraisal of the feat, but the Navy Depart- 
ment was reluctant to seek an appropriation 
of funds for the development of naval avi- 
ation. However, when Glenn H. Curtiss of 
the Curtiss Company offered to instruct 
several naval officers in the art of flying “free 
of charge,” his offer was accepted and Lt. 
Theodore Gordon Ellyson, U.S. Navy, was 
ordered to the Curtiss Camp at San Diego, 
Calif., in “December 1910. Successful ex- 
periments followed and, after the perfection 
of a hydro-airplane attachment which is 
credited to Ellyson and Curtiss, many naval 
officers were volunteering for flight training. 
Lieutenant Elyyson had qualified and was 
recognized as naval aviator No. 1. 

The first riation of $25,000 ear- 
marked for naval aviation was included in 
the Navy Appropriations Allotment for 
1911-1912, and Captain Chambers was or- 
dered to the Bureau of Navigation with in- 
struction to devote his efforts to aviation 
and the coordination of the aeronautical 





work of the various bureaus of the Navy — 


Department. Lt. John Rodgers, Lt. John H. 
Towers, and Ens. Victor D. Herbster were 
detailed for flight training early in 1911. 
Rodgers and Herbster received instruction 
at the Wright Brothers camp in Dayton, 
Ohio, and Towers took his flight training at 
the Curtiss Camp at Hammondsport, N.Y. 
Tae U.S. Navy soon had three more li- 
censed pilots. Lieutenant Rodgers, Lieuten- 
ant Towers, and Ensign Herbster 
and they were designated as Naval Aviators 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4, respectively. Two Curtisa 
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planes and one Wright plane were purchased 
and, in the summer of 1911, the first naval 
aviation unit was organized as an aviation 
camp on US. Government property. This 
was located at Greenbury Point, opposite An- 
napolis where the Severn we meets the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Weather conditions in this locale, how- 
ever, prompted recommendation that the 
pioneer camp be moved to San Diego, Calif., 
for the winter months—and the transfer was 
made. 

Early in the summer of 1912, the first naval 
aviation unit was brought back to Annapolis. 
Hangers were set up on the north shore of 
the Severn River, near the Naval Engineering 
Experiment Station, which was by far pref- 
erable to the Greenbury Point site. Lt. John 
H. Towers, Naval Aviator No. 3, was put in 
charge of the camp, and had the able as- 
sistance of Ensign Herbster, Naval Aviator 
No. 4. 

More pilots were needed; the enthusiasm 
of those who had qualified was rapidly filter- 
ing throught the fleet, and more officers were 
clamoring for flight instruction and training. 
The Marine Corps ex keen interest 
and two of their officers, ist Lt. Alfred A. 
Cunningham and 2d Lt. Bernard L. Smith, 
were ordered to annapolis for duty at the 
aviation camp. Ens. Godfrey de C. Chevalier, 
U.S. Navy, joined the group that summer and 
the three novices, Cunningham, Smith, and 
Chevalier, wone their coveted licenses as 
Naval Aviators Nos. 5, 6, and 7 in the order 
named. Two of the pioneers, Lieutenants El- 
lyson and . had been detached. 

In the late fall of 1912 Lt. (jg) Patrick 
N. L. Bellinger and Ens. Willfam Devotie 
Billingsley reported for flight training at the 
camp on the Severn. It is of interest to recall 
an incident in relation to their assignments, 
for while Ensign Billingsley had anticipated 
orders to the Naval Academy and the Depart- 
ment of Ordnance and Gunnery for his first 
shore duty, he had not requested aviation 
duty. Lieutenant Bellinger had officially re- 
quested aviation instruction there; but, 
through some misinterpretation in the office 
of the Detail Officer in the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, Billingsley received orders for flight 
gation to personally inquire about his re- 
gard to his request. It was only after Lieu- 
tenant Bellinger visited the Bureau of Navi- 
gation to personally, inquire about his re- 
quest that he learned what had happened. 
The Detail Officer was ready to make amends 
and promptly asked Billingsley whether he 
would like aviation at Annapolis. The reply 
was “yes.” Lieutenant Bellinger also got his 
orders to the camp on the Severn and both 
officers were happy. 

From the inception”of the naval unit dedi- 
cated to the theory and practice of aviation 
these pioneers collaborated with the aircraft 
industry and this kept in touch with rapidly 
developing phases of aeronautical technology. 
Their sponsor and mentor, Captain Cham- 
bers, although not a flier himself, was en- 
thusiastic about the advantages adaptable to 
the naval service. 

The seven officers, including Lieutenant 
Towers, who made up this distinguished 
group seemed to be a happy family who were 
learning much through practical experience. 
A corps of mechanicians attached to the 
camp had been selected from the enlisted 
men in the Navy, and each man evinced 
pride in his assignment. 

Even though officers and men exercised the 
greatest care at all times, there were some 
accidents and trying experiences. The hang- 
ars were rather flimsy, and on more than 
one occasion high winds damaged the planes. 
~ Motor truble was another problem which was 
perplexing and ofttimes upset plans for 
flights, but the ingenuity of the pilots and 
mechanicians usually “saved the day.” 

While the officers on duty at the pioneer 
aviation camp were under the Super- 
intendent of the Naval Academy, they under- 
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stood that the Superintendent, Capt. John 
H. Gibbons, took no interest in them of- 
ficially. In fact Vice Adm. Patrick N. L. 
Bellinger, US. Navy, retired—the only 
surviving member of the nine pioneers—re- 
calls that no one, with the exception of 
Captain Chambers in Washington, seemed to 
take any particular interest in them and 
what they were doing for the naval service. 
Socially, however, these young officers were 
in demand at the Naval Academy, and 
were never at a loss for invitations to din- 
ners, teas, and the then popular Sunday 
breakfasts. 

Captain Chambers, in an article in the 
“Naval Institute Proceedings” of December 
1912, referred to his proteges as follows: 

“There is no risk that these zealous avi- 
ators will not cheerfully undertake in the 
interest of adapting the art of aviation to 
naval purposes. Work has pr so far 
without serious accident although it has been 
arduous, dangerous, and replete with tempta- 
tions for the aviators to rival many of the 
sensational performances that have resulted 
disastrously to contemporary pioneers in civil 
aviation.” 

Early in January 1913 the aviation camp 
was transferred to Guantanamo for opera- 
tion with the Atlantic Fleet on winter ma- 
neuvers. The group, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Towers, was subject to orders from 
the Commander in Chief of the Atlantic 
Fleet, and opportunity was afforded for prac- 
tical tests of the employment of airplanes in 
cooperation with ships. The usefulness of 
planes as scouts in spotting the approach of 
distant vessels, and in detecting mine fields 
and submarines, was soon recognized, ° 

Ensign Billingsley’s description of routine 
at the Guantanamo camp in mid-January is 
of interest to our naval aviators of today: 

“The camp here is situated on a nice beach 
on the bay and its location is almost ideal. 
* * * We are early to bed and early risers. 
We get up at 5:30 in the morning and get all 
of the flying in before breakfast which is at 
8:45. After this time there is too much wind 
for flying. * * * The latter part of the fore- 
noons and the afternoons are spent in over- 
hauling and dolling up our machines.” 

Later that month he wrote of moonlight 
flights the aviators were making and he ex- 
plained that they were for pleasure and not 
because of insufficient flying weather dur- 
ing the day. It is understood that the U.S. 
Navy’s first night flight was made by Ensigns 
Herbster and Billingsley. 

Some of the difficulties encountered by 
the pioneers of 1913 are revealed in Ensign 
Billingsley’s letter of February 14: 

“* * * I wanted to make my first flight 
alone before writing to you today, but we 
are having quite a bit of motor trouble. 
Oyr machine (the Wright plane) is out 
of commission about two-thirds of the time; 
and as a result, I have not yet qualified to 
take a machine up alone. We need a new 
motor and we understand it was due here 
the first of this:month. Now we hear it 
will not get here before March. * * * I am 
out of luck for much flying before then. 
With a good motor I can qualify to fly alone 
in 2 or 3 days. 

“With 2 hours of sure flying weather a 
day the camp gets in quite a bit of flying. 
We made 134 flights last week. That is 
the whole camp, you understand, not I.” 

The new motor finally arrived, and on 
March 5, 1913 he received his orders con- 
firming his qualifications as Naval Aviator 
No. 9. A few days later he wrote of the 
satisfaction and fascination of being a full- 
fledged pilot, and explained that flying had 
become very popular with the officers of the 
Atlantic Fleet. He said there were groups 
of visiting officers at camp early every morn- 
ing awaiting rides in the aircraft. The avia- 
tors were accommodating as many as pos- 
sible. 

While the aviation camp was at Guan- 
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tanamo for winter training, Leslie’s Ilus- 
tration Weekly sent their columnist and 
photographer, Mrs. C. R. Miller, to get a 
timely story for the publication. A few 
excerpts from her article are of historic 
interest: 

“My first view of the aviation camp at 
Guantanamo was early one morning, about 
7 o'clock. I had come from Caimanera in a 
motorboat, and as I landed, a Curtis hydro- 
plane shot out from the beach and skimmed 
along the water. Lieutenant Bellinger was 
going for altitude and rose higher and higher 


to a height of perhaps 2,500 feet. Then he © 


began to descend and a few minutes later 
I was talking with him on the beach. * * * 
Ensign Herbster was gliding over one of the 
battleships with Ensign Billingsley in a 
Wright hydroplane and after a number of 
turns and twists in the air a landing was 
made in front of his hangar. 

“Lieutenant Cunningham, who was giving 
one of the naval officers a ride, was the next 
to land. Then came Lieutenant Smith from 
Caimanera whither he had taken the stew- 
art. * * * All this time Lieutenant Towers 
and Ensign Chevalier were flying about in a 
Curtiss boat. At last they landed and I was 
able to get a good look at the queer looking 
air and water craft. 

“I pictured a number of flights as the air- 
craft darted about over and alongside the 
battleships like so many gulls. Then I re- 
turned to camp and we began to talk about 
photography from a flying machine and just 
what could be done along these lines. * * * 
Ensign Herbster suddenly looked up at me 
and said: “Would you like to go up and try 
picture making?’ 

“ ‘Delighted,’ I answered * * * and soon 
we are off. I made two exposures over 
Fisherman’s Point showing the aviation 


. 


camp. Then we rose higher and, it seemed, ' 


hovered over the battleship Connecticut as it 
was coaling from the big collier Cyclops.” 

The aviation camp returned to Annapolis 
early in April 1913, and the hangars were 
again set up on the north shore of the 
Severn River. Routine flights and the es- 
tablishment of new records in altitude, mile- 
age covered in endurance tests, and stability 
in the air were winning nationwide acclaim; 
and Josephus Daniels, who had joined 
President Woodrow Wilson’s Cabinet as Sec~ 
retary of the Navy the previous month, took 
@ personal interest in the endeavors and ac- 
complishments of the able pioneers. Secre- 
tary Daniels visited the camp on several oc- 
casions and, in the late spring, enjoyed a 
ride with one of the officers. 

A Baltimore newspaper, the American, re- 
ported on May 1, 1913, a successful flight 
by naval aviators in three machines from 
Annapolis to Baltimore and return without 
touching the water at any time and without 
the slightest mishap. The men named were 
Ens. Victor D. Herbster with Ens. Wil- 
liam D. Billingsley, and Lt. B. L. Smith, 
USMC, with Mechanician Pullin—both of 
whom operated Curtiss hydroaeroplanes. 
Also Lt. P. N. L. Bellinger with Mechanician 
Boyden, in a Wright earoplane with hydro 
attachments. The news item stated that 
the start from Annapolis was made at 3:05 
p.m. and -that arrival after the trip was at 
4:27. The machines followed the water 
route—rounding Greenbury Point at the 
entrance of Annapolis harbor and headed up 
the Chesapeake to the mouth of the Patap- 
sco River which they followed to Baltimore, 
“After several spiral flights without touch- 
ing the water, the machines started at once 
for Annapolis * * * and it is considered 
that the performance of the three machines 
and their corps of aviators was a notable 
indication of the standard of reliability 
which has been reached by the naval bird- 
men,” commented the newspaper. An alti- 
tude of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet was main- 
tained during the flight. The account further 
explained that the appearance of the three 
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planes in the air aroused great interest and 
that many persons lined the shores of the 
Patapsco enjoying the sight. It concluded 
as follows: “The spiral flights and other fig- 
ures cut in midair by the aviators were re- 
warded with applause from the spectators.” 

The statement of figures cut in midair 
brings to mind one of the commanding offi- 
cer’s firm directives—that the aviators avoid 
unnecessary acrobatics. It was said that 
Ensign Chevalier was somewhat a dare- 
devil and that he was eager to diverge from 
routine at times. Fortunately the group, as 
a whole, pulled together and the intrepid 
young flier refrained from any sensational 
maneuvers in the air. 

By the first of June all was progressing 
well at the camp at Annapolis even though 
flight training was not “a bed of roses” as 
one of the aviators expressed it. There were 
minor accidents and many delays caused 
most often by motor trouble; but ‘on Friday, 
June 20, the first fatality shocked the camp, 
the Naval Academy, the surrounding com- 
munity, and the whole naval service. This 
was the first accident to naval aviators re- 
sulting in loss of life since the Navy began 
aviation experiments. 

Lieutenant Towers and Ensign Billingsley 
crashed from about 1,600 feet in the Wright 
machine which had left camp in the early 
afternoon for a flight over Chesapeake Bay 
to Claiborne, Md. Billingsley was at the con- 
trols and was thrown clear of the plane. 
Safety belts had not been adopted at that 
time., Towers, riding as a passenger, hap- 
pened, to have hold of a stanchion to which 
he clung during the plane’s fall, and to this 
he doubtless owed his life. He was seriously 
injured and was hospitalized for some weeks. 
A special board appointed to investigate this 
tragedy reported to the Navy Department 
that “only the ungovernable elements” could 
be held responsible. A strong current of 
wind had upset the plane from behind. 

A memorial tablet erected at the Naval 
Academy by the classmates of Ensign Bill- 
ingsley records that he was “the first naval 
aviator to meet death in the performance 
of duty.” 





The Need for Eliminating Waste in Our 
Armed Forces 
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Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the enormous size of the Na- 
tion’s defense budget, more than half of 
our total national budget, it is particu- 
larly important that we should make 
every effort to eliminate waste in our 
Armed Forces and to insist on rigid 
economy. As a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Manpower Utilization of the 
House Committee on Armed Services, I 
have been particularly concerned with 
this matter. And while I know that the 
Defense Department is also attempting 
to eliminate unnecessary waste, I think 
it is frequently helpful when outside ob- 
servers bring to their attention possible 
areas of improvement. In this connec- 
tion, I was particularly impressed with 
an editorial that appeared in the One- 
onta Star for March 25 of this year, and 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the editorial and invite the atten- 
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tion of my colleagues and the Depart- 
ment of Defense to its wise comments: 
[From the Oneonta Star, Mar. 25, 1960] 
ARMED ForcES WASTE SHOULD BE CORRECTED 


The military mind is not much given to 
economies. There is some historical justifi- 
cation for this. The business of providing 
the Nation with a good shield is far too im- 
portant, it might be argued, to warrant being 
overparticular about what it costs to do the 
job. But does this really justify the general 
lack of concern about the taxpayer’s dollar 
which pervades the Armed Forces? We think 
not. 

The Department of Defense spent $24 bil- 
lion last year for supplies and equipment. 
It has on hand surpluses with a book value 
of nearly $27 billion, for which the annual 
storage bill runs to about $134 million. Yet 
there is little coordination of procurement 
among the services, with the result that 
vast sums are wasted. This waste cuts into 
the amount of defense we get per dollar. 

The lack of any general supervision of pro- 
curement has been underscored in a new 
report prepared for the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Economics. This report rec- 
ommends creation of a separate service to 
purchase supplies and equipment for all the 
Armed Forces. Such a system would, de- 
monstrably, reduce waste—if only by letting 
the Pentagon’s right hand know what its 
left hand was buying. 

- The military people don’t like the idea of 
unified procurement, though it seems to 
work all right in limited areas. But the 
Armed Forces will have to put up far better 
arguments than they have yet advanced if 
they want to be convincing. 





Year 1960—The Challenges We Face 
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Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I am including an excellent article 
on Dr. Ralph Johnson Bunche. This 
article appeared in the Pittsburgh Press 
of Saturday, January 2, 1960, and was 
written by Charles Lucey of the Scripps- 
Howard staff. 

Because I feel Dr. Bunche has done an 
outstanding job in his position at the 
United Nations, and in many other en- 
deavors, I am calling this article to the 
attention of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress and the people of America: 

Year 1960—THE CHALLENGE We. FAcE—Dnr. 
BUNCHE CONFIDENT CRISES CAN BE MET, 
Harts ATOMIc FuTURE—OUTLOOK BRIGHT 
For U.N. 

(By Charles Lucey) 

New York, January 2.—There is no despair 
in Ralph Johnson Bunche, scholar-diplomat, 
as he views a world harried by greed and 
arrogance and rowdyism.of men and nations. 

A man of heart and hope is the world 
figure, one of the greatest Negroes America 
has produced. He is our highest representa- 
tive in the United Nations central structure, 
second only to Dag Hammarskjold. 

He measures the march of the U.N., not by 
headlines but by history. With other men 
he finds cause for “guarded ” in the 
East-West struggle. But his real benchmark 
for today’s newest crisis—whatever it is—is 
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to recall that other crises stirred the world 
3, 5, or 10 years ago and. largely with U.N, 
help, were settled and forgotten. 

A year ago Cyprus threatened to inflame 
the Mediterranean. Earlier, the Arab-Israeli 
war. Tunisia and Morocco were almost as 
bitter as Algeria today. If India and Paki- 
stan haven't agreed on Kashmir, neither have 
they gone to war. In 1959 a Thailand-Cam- 
bodia dust-up was settled quietly through 
U.N. The North Vietnam-Laos flareup is 
dampered down. The Red China-India bor- 
der may be uneasy, but no war rages. 


NO COMBAT FATIGUE 
Dr. Bunche had every right to show com- 


bat fatigue after the long General Assembly 
session just closed. But on this day, sturdy 


“and still young at 55, he was bright-eyed 


despite meetings that kept him up until 3 
a.m. Quiet in vo:ce and dress, in manner 
and mood, he looked out across the world 
from his stylish 38th-floor office in the big 
slab above the East River. 

Few men have tramped the sod and sand of 
that world as has Ralph Bunche. No one 
has followed its postwar stir and ferment 
more closely. Now, preparing to be off again 
for Africa, he marvels at the break 
from colonialism to independence which has 
swept whole continents. 

“When the United Nations was set up only 
14 years ago,” he muses, “800 million people 
still lived as non-self-governing colonials. 
By the end of 1960 there will be fewer than 
125 million. India and the Philippines signed 
the charter though they were not yet inde- 
pendent. Then came Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Nepal, Laos, Vietnam, Lebanon, Syria, Israel, 
Jordan, Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, Ghana, 
and Guinea. 

MORE NEXT YEAR 


“Next year will come at least 4—Nigeria, 
with 35 million, to become the largest coun- 
try in Africa, and Somaliland, French Togo- 
land and the French Cameroons. French 


Sudan and French Senegal seem likely. The 


British West Indies are uniting to emerge 
from colonialism into dominion status. So 
it goes all over the world. 

“When I came to United Nations in 1946 to 
set up the Department of Trusteeship and 
non-self-governing territories, I predicted we 
would work ourselves out of a job. Many 
thought self-government for so many lands 
would take many decades, even centuries. 
I was convinced that once colonial peoples 
got the bit of nationalism in their teeth, 
given the encouragement from the outside 
such as from the United Nations, self-gov- 
ernment would come faster. But nobody 
foresaw that the tempo would be so great 
as it has. 

“Within a decade there'll be only a vestige 
of colonial life in Africa.” 

STRUGGLE NOT ENDED 

The surging for independence and equality 
is by no means ended. The Union of South 
Africa can be a violent trouble spot. The 
struggle will focus in Algeria, the Congo, 
and Kenya as other peoples become self- 
governing and put pressure on those hold- 
ing to colonialism. But, said Dr. Bunche: 

“There is always a threat of violence but 
it can be averted with statesmanship. 
United Nations is'trying to see through this 
vast transition without resort to war. It’s 
not easy to isolate a colonial war in today’s 
world, and keep it from spreading. But 
there’s encouraging evidence of good will 
and moderation on both sides in some of 
these disputes.” 

Not for a moment does Dr. Bunche accept 
the picture of the United Nations shunted 
onto a sidetrack by Big Four and Summit 
Conferences. “Below the Summit,” he says, 
“the way must be prepared for“agreement at 
the top on broad principles; after the deci- 
sions have been made the United Nations 
must be ready to implement them.” 





Indeed, the United Nations has greater 
world acceptance today than at any previous 
time, Dr. Bunche insists. Except for the 
issue of Germany, which is a peace treaty 
that it mever was intended that the U.N. 
should settle, the U.N. has had a role in every 
major international question since it was 
founded. 

LEDGER LOOKS GOOD 


“The U.N. ledger looks good. It is ap- 
uni ity in membership. It 


Indonesia, Palestine, and Kashmir. The fact 
of the complete devastation of nuclear war is 
causing more and more people to look to it. 
Its work in health, agriculture, and tech- 
nical aid has touched millions. 

“The United Nations has developed a kind 
of international common law today rooted 
in no specific authority. All over the Near 


never could have got this into the charter 
in 1945. But it is part of maintaining peace; 
it-is accepted and no one complains. 

“There’s a quiet-working diplomacy that 
goes on all the time. Take last spring’s 
Thailand-Cambodia trouble, which threat- 
ened to be serious. Secretary General Ham- 
marskjold sent out an experienced Swedish 
diplomat and it was smoothed over. Yet it 
Was “ever on anybody's agenda. 

' “Mr, Hammarskjold’s recent trip to Laos 
was quite informal. Yet it has pulled the 
tension out of the Laos-North Vietnam situa- 
tion. A lot goes on that never reaches the 
stage of big news.” 

VISION OF TOMORROW 


Nothing more excites Dr. Bunche’s vision 
of tomorrow than use of nuclear 
energy, &@ United Nations project under his 
direction since President Eisenhower made 
his dramatic 1953 plea for such a 

“Here lies a means of development far 
greater than the industrial revolution. To- 
day, sponsored by the United Nations, there 
is free international exchange of information 
on fission and fusion. Many nations will 
share the knowledge of atomic reactors in 
which the United States, the United King- 
dom, and Soviet Russia have pioneered. 
Fusion would mean harnessing ocean water 
to provide energy for underdeveloped nations 
which now lack it. 

The hopes ail this holds for the world 
stagger the imagination. 

As Dr, Bunche heads for Africa he looks 
over his shoulder and appraises the progress 
of desegregation here at home. The back 
of the fight has been broken, He believes. 
Achieving integration now is a matter of 
time. For the individual Negro and his 
family it is bitter medicine that he still 
must suffer some unfairness and indignity 
which one day will be wiped out. 

But the road forward looks good to Ralph 
Bunche. 





The Problem of the South Tirol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, both Aus- 
tria and Italy are stanch friends of this 
country. For this reason, I am con- 
cerned about the increasing tension be- 
tween Austria and Italy arising out of 
aoe — of minority rights in South 





in stopping bloodshed in ~ 
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Just a few weeks ago the Italian Gov- 
ernment refused admission to Italy to 
the Austrian Deputy Prime Minister, 
Professor Gschnitzer. Almost at the 
same time, the Austrian Government 
announced its intention to bring claimed 
Italian violations of the rights of the 
German minority in South Tirol before 
the United Nations. 

South Tirol, which contains 250,000 
German-speaking citizens in an area of 
74,000 square kilometers became Italian 
as a result of the Peace Treaty of Ver- 
sailles in 1919. President Woodrow 
Wilson, it is said, later came to regret 
this decision, and the failure of the 
treaty to call for a plebiscite in the area. 

During the Fascist regime, there was 
suppression of the rights of these moun- 
tain people. After the Second World 
War, Austria and Italy signed the Paris 
agreement to regulate the minority 
rights of the German-speaking inhabit- 
ants of South Tirol. Once again, the 
Western Powers acquiesced to the in- 
corporation of South Tirol into Italy. 
In the words of former British Foreign 
Minister Ernest Bevin: 

We for our part were never altogether 
ps about leaving some 200,000 German- 

persons in Italy, and were anxious 
that the Italian Government should do 
everything to preserve the minority rights 
of these people. 


The Paris agreement left two or three 
important provisions to be negotiated be- 
tween Austria and Italy. The most im- 
portant one, which was not settled until 
1948, dealt with the question of the 
options for citizenship resulting from the 
1939 Hitler-Mussolini agreement. In 
1939, Mussolini permitted any South 
Tirolean to opt for German citizenship. 
Eighty-six percent of the population did 
so, but only about 25 percent actually 
emigrated northward before the war was 


_over. In 1948, under a supplementary 


agreement, almost all of the South Tiro- 
lese were able to retrieve Italian nation- 
ality, although for many this was dragged 
out for several years. Of the 70,000 who 
emigrated, only 9,000 persons have re- 
turned. 

The Austrian position on the social and 
economic rights of the South Tirolese has 
been put forth in a speech in the United 
Nations General Assembly on September 
21, 1959, by Dr. Bruno Kreisky, Austrian 
Foreign Affairs Minister: 

Austria, needless to say, has full confidence 
in the principle of the peaceful settlement 
of disputes—a principle fully applicable to 
the question that ranks among the highest 
of our foreign affairs, namely the question of 
the South Tirol, whose cultural and economic 
development must be safeguarded and whose 
ethnic substance must be preserved. 

Clearly this is a problem which can only be 
solved in the spirit of the United Nations 
Charter, whose aim it is, in conformity with 
the principle of justice and international 
law, to bring peaceful means to bear on the 
settlement of international disputes, and to 
develop friendly relations among nations, 

SOUTH TIROL’S TRAGIC FATE 

The Saint-Germain Treaty of 1919 severed 
the southern part of the Tirol from Austria 
and made it part of Italy. The South Tirol 
now is a territory of 2,860 square miles with a 
population of roughly a quarter million 
Tirolese. 
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Under the Fascist regime, South Tirol 


suffered the consequences of a sustained 


campaign of denationalization. Even the 
children were prevented from receiving in-« 
struction in their own language and finally, 


in 1939, an agreement between two dictator. — 


ships led to the displacement of tens of 
thousands of families. After the end of 
World War II, all attempts to find an equita- 
ble solution of the problem of the South 
Tirol ended in failure. I should like to stress 
in this context that it was not only Austria 
which considered this state of affairs unjust 
and, indeed, untenable. 
Italian manifesto appeared in the American 
press as early as 1944; it was signed by promi. 
nent political leaders, scientists and artists, 
among them Randolfo Pacciardi, Prof. Giu- 
seppe Borghese, Prof. Gaetano Salvemini, and 
Arturo Toscanini. In this manifesto it was 
even suggested that Italy relinquish her con.~ 
trol over the ethnic minorities in the ex- 
treme north and northeast of her territory. 

In 1946, Italy and Austria reached an agree- 
ment which, it was then hoped, would as- 
sure the South Tirol a cultural and eco- 
nomic development unhampered by restric- 
tions. This agreement which, as Annex 4, 
is a part of the Italian peace treaty, ex- 
pressly provides for “special measures to 
protect the national character and the cul- 
tural and economic development” of the 
South Tirol; it also grants this minority 
group autonomous legislative and executive 
powers. 

And yet, the correct interpretation of the 
Paris agreement has been subject to differ- 
ences between the Governments of Italy and 
Austria ever since. 

Let me briefly summarize the situation in 
South Tirol: 

There can be no doubt that, compared with 
the Fascist era, the South Tirol is relatively 
free from restrictions in the cultural field. 
The social and economic area, however, pre- 
sents a different picture. Here the situation 
is indeed serious. 

Let me say at once that the South Tirolese 
are an extremely vital ethnic group. And 
yet, the present practice of the administra- 
tion undermines the very foundations of 
their existence on their native soil. It dis- 
criminates against them when they look for 
employment; and, as far as housing is con- 
cerned, it may be apposite to point out that 
only 7 percent of the apartments built with 
Government aid in the South Tirol have 
been made available to its indigenous in- 
habitants. This is indeed a gross and in- 
comprehensible discrimination; it has com- 
pelled many thousands of young South 
Tirolese to emigrate. 

The South Tirol problem which, of course, 
remains a national question, is increasingly 
becoming a social and economic concern. It 
is one of the more tragic aspects of the 
problem that, in a court of law, a South 
Tirolese will probably be faced by a judge 
with whom he cannot communicate in his 
own language. Among those to whom juris- 
diction over the South Tirol—a population 
of a quarter million—is entrusted, there are 
only five South Tirolean judges. 

The parliamentary representatives of the 
South Tirol have repeatedly sought redress of 
this utterly unsatisfactory state of affairs; 
they have also submitted a draft bill outlin- 
ing the proper autonomous status for the 
region of South Tirol. 

In their draft, the representatives of the 
South Tirol insist on their people’s right to 
use their own language in public life, to 
claim their share in public office in propor- 
tion to their population, and, finally, to 
create conditions requisite to the equality 
of opportunity in their daily lives, paying 
particular attention to housing and employ- 
ment. 
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AUTONOMY FOR BOZEN PROVINCE 


The Austrian Government cannot but en- 
dorse these just aspirations. Clearly, there 
is no other way to implement the Paris 
agreement, in spirit as well as in fact, but to 
create an autonomous Province of Bozen. 
Indeed—is there any other way of assuring 
an ethnic minority its full democratic rights 
than to grant it self-administration? 

It is only thus that an ethnic minority may 
claim to profit from the principle inherent 
in the Magna Carta of modern democracy, 
the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States of America, according to which 
governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed, 

In the true spirit of the Paris Treaty, the 
Austrian Government will continue to claim 
its proper share in the implementation of 
that international agreement. Should, how- 
ever, bilateral negotiations not succeed in 
creating conditions satisfactory for a minori- 
ty of 250,000 in a nation of almost 50 million, 
Austria will have no alternative but to appeal 
to the United Nations to put this question on 
its agenda at the earliest possible moment. 

It is quite evident that it is neither spite 
nor hostility against our Italian neighbor 
that compel us to state the case of South 
Tirol. Indeed—how could we have hostile 
feelings against a nation which, for many 
centuries, we have been bound by mutual 
ties of commerce and trade, a nation whose 
abundant spiritual heritage has greatly en- 
riched our own culture. 

It is, let me repeat, not enmity which mo- 
tivates our step, but the responsibility which 
rests upon us. It is, moreover, the restless- 
ness of thousands of young people of the 
South Tirol, who want to plan their future 
and to shape their lives, as young people do 
elsewhere in the world. 

Nothing divides us from our Italian neigh- 
bor but this open question. If a solution 
can be found which the South Tirolese can 
accept, new avenues of fruitful cooperation 
would be opened up in our part of Europe. 


I am indebted to Mr. Gabriele Paresce, 
press counselor of the Italian Embassy 
here, for a statement of the Italian posi- 
tion on Alto Adige—the South Tirol: 

It must be recalled that five German- 
speaking representatives of Alto Adige are 
members of Italian Parliament and that 
some of them, as a matter of fact, represent 
it in multilateral assemblies. 

German-language newspapers in Alto Adige 
may criticize the Italian Government in 
complete freedom and they certainly do not 
restrain themselves in the exercise of this 
right. The Italian Government is as pleased 
with the criticism per se when it is construc- 
tive, as it is by the fact that criticism, what- 
ever its nature, is completely free. 

In almost 500 Alto Adige schools, German- 
speaking students are taught in German by 
German-speaking teachers who employ text- 
books mostly printed in Germanic nations. 
In addition, Italy recognizes all of the 
scholastic achievement records acquired in 
Austria by its own citizens, even when the 
level of such accreditations is more than 
doubtful when compared with similar Italian 
scholastic achievements. 


The economic situation is very satisfac- 
tory and may be favorably compared with 
that of adjacent territories in Italy or on 
the other side of the frontier. The prefer- 
ential trade agreement with the Tirol- 
Vorarlberg naturally creates a privileged 
situation. 
by other parts of Italy the Italian Govern- 
ment nevertheless persists along this line. 
Regarding access to public employment, the 
Italian Government did not limit itself to 
assuring equality with others to German- 
speaking citizens, but agreed that a special 
quota of local employment be reserved for 
German-speaking residents. Regarding state 


Even though this was criticized © 
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employment, it agreed that a special quota 
of jobs be reserved in various cases for ap- 
Plicants with a knowledge of German. Fur- 
thermore, where professional qualifications 
are required in certain instances (state 
examinations) applicants may take the 
examination in all stbjects in the German 


language. 

Bilingualism—that is the parity of German 
and Italian—is generously applied in the 
Province of Bolzano. Beginning with the 
immediate postwar period, German-speaking 
citizens could correspond with public offices 
in German. Recently it was also agreed that 
public offices or agencies, may exchange cor- 
respondence exclusively in German if they 
wish. 

A matter which has received considerable 
polemical treatment is the appropriation of 
State funds for popular housing. Efforts 
were made to have these funds allocated ac- 
cording to different criteria from those ap- 
plied in the rest of Italy where such 
allocation is based on purely social consid- 
erations. While it is the responsibility of 
the constitutional court to establish certain 
principles of law, as far as the Government is 
concerned, it has already taken steps to 
satisfy the desires of communes with 
German-speaking populations. 

* * s . e 

With the Italian Government’s full ac- 
quiescence, Alto Adige’s traditions and cus- 
toms are still extant and visible. There are 
many organizations of all kinds, even those 
which give training in the use of firearms. 
Uniforms, often of a military type; are used 
on every occasion. The multiplicity and 
compactness of the various organizations are 
closer to the German than the Latin 
tradition. 

The Province of Bolzano was even allowed 
to retain the institution of “Maso Chiuso,” 
which permits a farmer to will his entire 
property to only one son. This is contrary 
to Italian law—to the very spirit of private 
law—which forbids restriction of the right 
to inherit to the first-born son. Despite this, 
it was permitted precisely because primo- 
geniture (Maso Chiuso) is part of the tradi- 
tions and cultural patrimony of those peoples 
which Italy wishes to respect as well as to 
safeguard. 

* a. * 2 2 

The Alto Adige problems are concrete and 
can be solved; they are not mutually op- 
posed absolutes based on principle. Thus, 
for example, one of the continuing diffi- 
culties has been the insufficient knowledge 
of the two languages in public offices. Few 
Italians know German, and even fewer Ger- 
man-speaking citizens are interested in a 
government career. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary on the one hand to encourage and 
facilitate the study of the German language 
and on the other, to make a government 
career easier and more attractive to Ger- 
man-speaking citizens. The Italian Gov- 
ernment is considering both these matters. 

The social aspect of the question is an- 
other matter to be followed with the utmost 
interest. Everyone knows how important 
the creation of jobs is for Italy. In the 
zone in question, this problem is of a spe- 
cial nature, particularly in the exclusively 
agricultural mountain valleys prevalently 
inhabited by German-speaking citizens. 
There the transformation into a mixed econ- 
omy is undertaken unwillingly and with 
difficulty. 

The “landsknechte” (disinherited chil- 
dren) who cannot find agricultural employ- 
ment must seek work in the cities. There, 
however, they must compete with Italian- 
speaking workers skilled in industrial work. 
This necessarily creates the complicated need 
for adaptation. The Italian Government’s 
financial means are limited by force of cir- 
cumstances and are inadequate for the na- 
tion’s needs. But in Alto Adige, another 
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important consideration is added: the Ital- 
ian Government does not in any way wish to 


fore, enterprises must be purely local with 
minority participation. The Italian Goy- 
ernment may then help them to the extent 
of its means. 

These are the problems in which the Alte 
Adige question is articulated. Certainly 
they are important and they can be solved 
through the good will of everyone concerned, 


The United States has a deep interest — 


in assuring that the minority rights of 
these 250,000 German-speaking moun- 
tain people are protected. This interest 
flows from the principles of our own 
Declaration of Independence; from the 
rights proclaimed by the Atlantic Char- 
ter; and from our participation in the 
European settlement which gave rise to 
the South Tirolese problem. 

The leaders of both Austria and Italy 
are men of good will. Surely discussions 
and negotiations between the two coun- 
tries—perhaps under the aegis of a bi- 
national conciliation mission such as en- 
visaged by article 83 of the Italian 
constitution—can lead to a great recog- 
nition of the human rights of the South 
Tirolese. 

To these discussions, Mr. Speaker, the 
United States, I am sure, will want to 
bring whatever good offices the parties 
shall request. 





International Air Carriers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr.‘\GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in behalf 
of many airline pilots residing in my 
congressional district, I call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the following com- 
munication from Capt. R. J. Regnery, a 
pilot with Pan American Airways. Cap- 
tain Regnery’s views are representative 
of those expressed my many airline 
pilots, who are deeply concerned with 
maintaining a strong U.S. international 
carrier system. 

In considering route applications by 
foreign carriers I believe the Department 
of State has adopted a sound and com- 
mendable policy as outlined in the De- 
partment’s letter which also follows: 

Los ALTos, CaLIr., March 11, 1960. 
Representative CHarLes S. GUBSER, 
House Office Building, 
Washintgon, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE GUBSER: As 2 Cali- 
fornia voter and~-a pilot with Pan American 
Airways, I strongly support the recent stand 
of the State Department in being opposed to 
the route application of the Dutch airline, 
KLM, into Los Angeles. I feel you should 
request of the State Department that they 
continue to i operation rights of for- 
eign carriers into the United States on the 
same realistic basis. The Italian airline, 
Alitalia, and the German airline, Lufthansa, 
both have pending route applications into 
west coast cities. 

In the refusal to approve the application 
of KLM into Los Angeles the State Depart- 








two US. cities, New 
York and Houston, while the US. carriers are 
only allowed to serve one Dutch city, Am- 
sterdam 
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2. In 1957, 38,835 passengers were flown 
out of the Netherlands to the United States; 
36,0382 were carried by KLM; 2,803 were car- 
ried by four other carriers, one of which was 
a US. carrier. 

3. In 1956, KLM’s revenue out of New York 
was in excess of $12 million; U.S. carriers’ 
revenue out of Amsterdam, $108,000. 

4. In 1959, KLM collected $29,400,000 from 
86,225 U.S. passengers; US. carriers collected 
$1,700,000 from 2,842 Dutch passengers. 

It is obvious the US. international carriers 
cannot continue to exist under this type of 
foreign aid giveaway program. It means 
they die an economic death due to the. US. 
route giveaways. It will mean a great cost 
to the U.S. Government to keep them in op- 
eration. The State Department should be 
commended so that the public will know and 
become acquainted with the importance of 
this realistic approach which is vital to the 
life of the U.S. international carriers. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. J. REGNERY. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 17, 1960. 
Hon. CHARLES S. GuBSER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Gupser: Thank you for your let- 
ter of March 2, 1960 transmitting a telegram 
from the Airline Pilots Association in Cali- 
fornia and asking to be informed of the 
background information which led to this 
Department’s decision concerning a commer- 
cial air route to Los Angeles for the Nether- 
lands. 

A civil aviation consultation was held in 
Washington between January 7 and Febru- 
ary 3, 1960 to consider the request of the 
Netherlands for such a route. On February 
3, the Netherlands delegation was told that 
the executive branch, after considering all 
of the factors put before the U.S. delegation, 
was unable to give a commitment to grant 
the route to Los Angeles. 

In negotiations of this type the balancing 
of the various aspects of the public interest 
is difficult inasmuch as conflicting interests 
sometimes appear. In this case, the inter- 

' ests of the Los Angeles community had to be 
weighed with the interests of the U.S. do- 
mestic and international airlines. Overall 
relations between the United States and the 
Netherlands were also involved. 

In order to balance the routes which we 
grant to foreign countries against the rights 
achieved for our own carriers, we have 
adopted certain fundamental principles 
which we believe result in an equitable ex- 
change of rights and assure the future de- 
velopment of U.S. international air opera- 
tions. In the report on civil air policy dated 
April 30, 1954, and prepared for submission 
to the President, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the interested agencies of the executive 
arm of the Government took the position 
that in determining the routes to be in- 
cluded in bilateral air transport agreements, 
the United States should continue its ob- 
jective of establishing insofar as possible 
an equitable exchange of economic benefits. 
This policy is still pursued. 

In this connection, it is difficult when 
treating with countries of small territorial 
expanse such as the Netherlands to achieve 
a route exchange resulting in economic bene- 
fits of similar value to both the United 
States and the country concerned. At the 
time of the conclusion of the Air Tr 
Services t with the Netherlands in 


Agreemen 
April 1957 it was recognized that factors 
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other than those relating solely to aviation 
should be taken into account. As a result, 
the Netherlands was authorized to operate 
air services on separate routes from the 
Netherlands to New York and Houston and 
from the Netherlands Antilles to New York 
and Miami but did not receive authoriza- 
tion to serve Los Angeles. In turn, the 


_ United States airlines were authorized to 


operate to Amsterdam, Surinam, the Neth- 
erlands Antilles, and points beyond. 

The Netherlands Government’s recent re- 
quest for a route to Los Angeles was sup- 
ported by considerations of broad economic 
and political nature which, upon examina- 
tion by the United States delegation, were 
found to differ but little from those which 
were exhaustively considered in 1957 and 
which led to the decision to grant additional 
routes, but not Los Angeles. Consequently, 
in view of the economic advantages from 
which the Netherlands airline had greatly 
benefited under the 1957 agreement, and in 
view of the impossibility of obtaining re- 
ciprocal advantages for United States car- 
riers, it appeared that a further grant to 
the Netherlands was not warranted. 

I hope that this information will meet 
with your needs. If I can be of any fur- 
ther service to you, please do not hesitate to 
call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLiaM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 





Michael J. Kirwan, HH.D. 





SPEECH 
or 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my misfortune not to be on the floor the 
morning the announcement was made 
of the academic honor conferred on our 
distinguished colleague from Ohio by 
one of the great universities of the Na- 
tion. And of course with his customary 
modesty he did not enlighten me. 

I was not aware of it until I read of 
it belatedly in the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and so am taking advantage of the first 
opportunity to extend felicitations to him 
and to the House, which is also honored 
by this well deserved tribute to one of its 
outstanding Members. 

MIKE Kirwan is one of the great men 
of the House and the Nation. The con- 
gressional committee of which he is 
chairman does not contribute to my 
campaign. Heisa typical American and 
his career might well be an inspiration 
to every American youth in the land. 

From the other side of the track, as a 
breakerboy working 10 hours a day for 
50 cents a day—without formal school- 
ing—without pull or favor or help from 
anyone—through his own unaided ef- 
forts, he has come to membership in the 
greatest parliamentary body in the world. 

But to every assignment along the way 
he gave the best that wasin him. Wher- 
ever he found his niche, he worked, inde- 
fatiguably and loyally. 

Seest thou a man diligent in business; he 
shall stand before kings. 


What he has achieved the humblest 
boy who walks the meanest street of the 





smallest hamlet in the remotest corner 
of the land may, under our free Ameri- 
can institutions, aspire to achieve. 


Mr. Speaker, no academic authority 
has ever conferred a degree more worth- 
ily. If anyone here feels the need of a 
mental checkup you could do no better 
than consult Dr. Kirwan. He is the best 
judgment of human nature I have 
known. I would rather have his diag- 
nosis of the personality and character of 
a man than that of the most eminent 
psychiatrist of the day—and he will not 
charge you $50 a visit. In fact one of his 
most notable characteristics is that he 
does so much for so many, without asking 
for himself. He loves his fellow man. 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold: 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the Presence in the room he said, 

“What writest thou?”—The vision raised its 
head, 

And with a look-made of all sweet accord, 

Answered, “The names of those who love the 
Lord.” 

“And is mine one?” said Abou. “Nay, not 
so,” . 

Replied the Angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still; and said, “I pray thee then, 

Write me as one that loves his fellow men.” 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next 
night 

It came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had 
blessed. 

And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest, 





Editorial Backs Up Congressman Fogarty’s 
Appropriation for Juvenile Delinquency 
Study 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years our distinguished colleague from 
Rhode Island, the Honorable JoxN 
E. Focarty, has contributed unstintingly 
of his time, his talent, and his knowl- 
edge of social problems to the particular 
area of juvenile delinquency. 

As the chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Congressman FocarTy this year has per- 
suaded his colleagues to make more 
money available to the National Institute 
of Mental Health and the Children’s 
Bureau for the study and drafting of a 
“major national blueprint” for juvenile 
delinquency control. 

Congressman Focarty has for some 
time been aware of the need for this 
approach to the problem. It is gratifying 
to me, as one who sits on the Appro- 
priations Committee with Congressman 
Focarty, to know that support of the 
Focarty approach to this social evil is 
gaining acceptance from the public, 


Congressman Focarty is to be commend- 
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ed for his efforts which will pay rich 
dividends to the youth of America. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks an editorial from the Holyoke 
(Mass.) Transcript-Telegram of March 
31 entitled “Anti-Delinquency Plan Up” 
which backs up Congressman Focarty’s 
program of study of youth problems: 

ANTIDELINQUENCY PLAN UP 


Perhaps some material will come out of 
the present White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth to support the drive in Con- 
gress to get Federal funds for a national pro- 
gram to control juvenile delinquency. The 
leader of this campaign, Representative JoHN 
E. Focarty, Democrat, of Rhode Island, says 
that most of the States taking part in the 
conference put juvenile delinquency at the 
head of the list of youth problems they need 
help with. 

Meanwhile some citizen backing could be 
used to get action on bills now in both 
Houses of Congress, to support projects to 
combat juvenile delinquency. These bills 
authorize $5 million a year for 5 years for 
this purpose—a small amount compared to 
what delinquency costs us in our home com- 
munities. 

In addition, Congressman Focarty, Demo- 
erat, of Rhode Island, says the House Appro-< 
priations Committee has requested $1 million 
for the National Institute of Mental Health 
and $60,000 for the Children’s Bureau to get 
them started to work together on a major 
national blueprint for delinquency control. 

This would finance exploratory work in 
four vital fields: research in child develop- 
ment, field studies and pilot programs to help 
delinquent children, more and better trained 
manpower, and improved direction and co- 
ordination of activities to combat delin- 
quency in the States and communities. 

There is a mass of evidence to show the 
need for such an undertaking. Commu- 
nities are frustratingly hampered in their 
efforts to combat delinquency, first of all by 
the general ignorance of the cause and basic 
nature of delinquency, and secondly by their 
inexperience in marshaling all community 
resources to attack a major social problem 
such as this. With all the good will in the 
world, and even with all the money in the 
world, communities still do not have the 
tools for this extremely difficult task. 

Congressman Focarty is absolutely right 
in backing any national budget policies to 
push through this kind of program, which 
the whole country desperately needs, and 
which costs less than one new prison. 





New Orleans States, Twice Winner of 
Award for Courage in Journalism, Sup- 
ports Criminal Penalty for Retired Of- 
ficers Selling or Using Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, another 
one of America’s great newspapers, the 
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New Orleans States, twice winner of the 
Sigma Delta Chi award for “Courage in 
Journalism” has raised its voice in sup- 
port of my position regarding criminal 
penalties for retired officers who use 
their influence or who sell to the Depart- 
ment of Defense within 2 years after 


leaving the Pentagon. 


The House will come to grips with this 
issue Wednesday when consideration of 
legislature dealing with the subject 
comes before the House for considera- 
tion. * 

The lines are clearly drawn between 
those who favor giving congressional 
consent to such activities and those who 
desire to legally outlaw such a proba- 
bility or such a practice, 


Here is what the New Orleans States 
has to say on the subject: 
INFLUENCE PEDDLING 


Influence peddling by retired military offi- 
cers furnishes one of the more sordid sides of 
the Nation’s defense effort. 

Last year Representative F. Epwarp HEsERrr, 
member of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, following revelatory investigations by 
his subcommittee, offered remedial legis- 
lation. 

Sharpest teeth in the bill were those which 
would exact fines, prison terms, or both from 
retired officers who peddled or tried to peddle 
material or services to the Defense Depart- 
ment within 2 years after retirement. 

But those teeth were extracted, leaving 
only a mild penalty for wrongdoing: Guilty 
retired officers would merely suffer a dock in 
retirement pay. 

Bristling over this watering down of his 
bill, Hépert has offered a new bill imposing 
&® maximum fine of $10,000 and sentence of 
1 year. 

Committee investigations have disclosed 
shocking abuses in this field. Need for legis- 
lation is beyond question, but that legisla- 
tion will not install the safeguards necessary 
if it confines its penalties to wrist slapping. 

National defense accounts for half of the 
U.S. budget and the competition for a slice 
of that spending ts terrific. The temptation 
for defense industry to take on retired officers 
solely for the string pulling they can do has 
seemed irresistible in countless instances, 

If there is not strong legal restraint, mili- 
tary strength of the Nation suffers, and along 
with it the taxpayer. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 


istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, W; 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 


conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 


spective department or establishment of the 
one (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 


1939). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConcRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for rubscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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Skiing at Big Mountain in Montana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
several occasions I have spoken to the 
Senate about the ever-increasing impor- 
tance of recreation and tourism to my 
State of Montana. In fact, it is rapidly 
becoming one of our major sources of 
income. 

We have many fine resorts, both sum- 
mer and winter, and one of the best is 
the skiing resort at Big Mountain in 
northwestern Montana. The resort is a 
few miles from one of the State’s most 
delightful small towns, Whitefish. 

During March, Montana’s first winter 
carnival was held at Whitefish. It was 
the first of the annual events, a milestone 
in the development of one of the Nation’s 
finest ski resorts. 

I ask unanimous consent to have three 
newspaper articles printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp concerning the 
Whitefish carnival and the Big Moun- 
tain resort—the New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1960; the Kalispell-Daily Inter 
Lake, March 10, 1960; and the Columbia 
Falls-Hungry Horse News, March 26, 
1960. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 28, 1960] 
CARNIVAL TIME AT WHITEFISH, MONT. 
(By Ed Christopherson) 

WHITEFISH, MONnT.—Winter carnivals in 
snow-covered sections of the country are be- 
coming almost as common as sunshine festi- 
vals in the South. It comes as little sur- 
prise, therefore, that this town in north- 
western Montana is making elaborate plans 
for its first winter carnival, which, it hopes, 
will become an annual event. 

The carnival, to be held March 10 through 
March 13, will serve a twofold purpose. It 
will celebrate the fact that skiing on Big 
Mountain, 7 miles north of Whitefish, helps 
to keep this town alive during the cold win- 
ter months and, in addition, it will mark the 
beginning of spring skiing. 

The carnival will get underway on the 
evening of March 10, when King Boreas and 
his queen arrive here from St. Paul, Minn. 
The royal couple will lead a torchlight pa- 
rade that will proceed along the main street 
of Whitefish to Big Mountain, where torch- 
bearing skiers will etch their flaming pat- 
terns in the night and demonstrate their 
skills in a slalom race. 

PRETOW SKIING 


The program on March 11 calls for broom 
hockey, skating races, a novel crosscountry 
race on skis and ski-joring. In ski-joring, 
& sport in vogue long before modern tows 
were developed, the skier is towed by a fast- 
galloping horse. The crosscountry race 
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will find the skiers charging along a trail 
in the business section of Whitefish. Their 
course will take them into such places as 
stores and restaurants. 

Other events on the 4-day program include 
ski races for junior and senior contestants 
and dogsled races for youngsters. Inter- 
spersed with these sports activities will be 
dances, special luncheogs, cocktail parties, 
a pancake breakfast and a snow-~-sculpture 
contest. Also on hand will be a group of 
nonspeaking “Yettis,” or abominable snow- 
men, who promise to add a humorous touch 
to the entire proceedings. 

Big Mountain is now in its 13th year as a 
skiing resort, and the fact that Whitefish is 
easily accessible via all means of transporta- 
tion has added to its popularity. Whitefish 
is on the main line of the Great Northern 
Railway, and West Coast Airlines provides 
regular service to Flathead County Airport, 
adjacent to Whitefish. 

This Northwest area also is reached easily 
via U.S. 2 and US. 93. 

Whitefish, a town of 3,200 persons, is about 
20 miles west of Glacier National Park. Its 
namesake, Whitefish Lake, is a favorite spot 
in the summer for swimming, fishing, and 
boating. But skiing on Big Mountain did 
not come into prominence until after World 
War II. It now has 9 miles of runs, 2 square 
miles of open snowfields, a T-bar with a rise 
of 1,024 feet, a Pomalift and a tow. 

Accommodations are numerous. The ski 
lodge on the mountain charges $8.50 a day 
for a dormitory bunk and three meals; room 
rates at the chalet, also on the mountain, go 
up to a maximum of $13.50 a day, double 
occupancy. In Whitefish itself, hotel and 
motel rooms rent from $5 to $10.50 a day, 
also double occupancy. 

PACKAGE RATES 


Package plans also are available. For 
$98.68, the skier can spend 7 days and 6 
nights, or 6 days and 7 nights, here. This 
includes lodging at the chalet or in Whitefish, 
three meals a day, unlimited use of all lifts, 
daily ski lessons and transportation between 
the town and Big Mountain. 

The carnival, incidentally, also will serve 
as a kickoff for Big Mountain’s $600,000 ex- 
pansion program. This includes a new 
6,880-foot double chairlift that will start near 
the chalet and rise 2,083 feet to the summit 
of the mountain. This lift will exploit the 
higher powdersnow areas that skiers now 
reach via Big Mountain's Sno-Cat. 

The expansion program also lists addi- 
tional housing, dining and entertainment 
facilities on the mountain, a swimming pool, 
an intermediate Pdmalift, a new ski shop, 
and a building for the ski patrol. 

[From the Kalispell (Mont.) Daily Inter 
Lake, Mar. 10, 1960] 


Four-Day WHITEFISH CARNIVAL OPENS To- 
DAY; COMPLETE SCHEDULE OUTLINED 


WHITEFISH.—Festivities at the 4-day 
Whitefish winter carnival will begin today 
as residents and visitors turn out .at 6:30 
p.m., to welcome King Boreas and his queen 
from the St. Paul, Minn., winter carnival at 
the Great Northern depot. 

A crowd of winter’ sports enthusiasts and 
other interested spectators will then join 
a torchlight parade from the depot down the 
Whitefish main street to the municipal tree 
at Central Avenue and Third Street for the 
official opening of the winter carnival by 
the Whitefish king and queen at 7 p.m. 


At 7:30 p.m., there will be full-length ski 
movies at the Orpheum Theater. Carnival 
festivities will then move to Big Mountain 
where the schedule, beginning at 8:30 p.m., 
includes a fireworks display, a spectacular 
torchlight skiing parade and a night slalom 
ski race. 

FRIDAY 


Friday there will bé two luncheons for the 
St. Paul and Whitefish queens sponsored by 
the Women’s Club at the Reeves Restaurant 
and at the Cadillac Hotel a luncheon spon- 
sored by the Rotary Club for the St. Paul 
and Whitefish kings. 

At 1:30 p.m., the Whitefish Lions Club 

will meet the Whitefish Rotary in a broom 
hockey tourney on Central Avenue followed 
at 3 p.m. by ski-joring on Central Avenue. 
At 4 p.m., there will be children’s races at 
the Whitefish High School rink. 
y night highlights include a dinner 
at the Whitefish Lake Golf Club sponsored 
by the Soroptimist Club honoring the St. 
Paul and Whitefish royalty. : 

At 7 p.m. there will be special student ski 
movies at the Orpheum Theater. 
out Friday night activities will be gala mer- 
chants night at 8 p.m. and a metropolitan 
cross country race which will run through 
downtown sections as skiers follow a cir- 
cuitous route in and out of business estab- 
lishments. At 9 p.m. there will be ski movies 
at the Orpheum Theater, “White Victory,” 
a film of the 1956 Olympics and “Gold and 
Silver Slopes.” 

SATURDAY 


First event on Saturday will be the kid’s 
dog sled races on Central Avenue at 10 
a.m. followed at 2 p.m. by racing 
by the Glacier Goat Cart Association at the 
high school ice rink. 

At noon the carnival royalty will have 
lunch on the Big Mountain followed by 
flag-raising ceremonies to start the Doug 
Smith Memorial ski race on Big Mountain 
at 1 p.m. 

Saturday night there will be a smorgasbord 
and dance for adults at the Moose home. At 
10 p.m. there will be a teenage dance at the 
Central School gym. 


SUNDAY 


* Sunday morning at 6:10 a.m. the St. Paul. 

royalty will depart on the Great Northern 
Empire Builder. The Mountain Trails 
Saddle Club will have a pancake breakfast 
at the clubhouse and sleigh rides for all 
children. 

Big Mountain ski area will again be spot- 
lighted at 10 a.m. with the flag-raising cere- 
monies which will open the final day a 
racing. 

Sunday at 1 p.m. the award ceremonies at 
Big Mountain will include the presentation 
of racing awards, event awards and the draw- 
ing for the winter carnival grand prize of 
500 silver dollars. 

“Many unscheduled events are also in- 
cluded in the 4-day program, among them 
periodic unannounced appearances by the 
“yettis,’ frivolous funmakers who plan to 


‘add spice to various events. 


[From the Columbia Falls-Hungry Horse 
(Mont.) News, Mar. 26, 1960] 
TELLs or Bic MounTArn’s New Cuarr Lirr 
(By Jacqueline Adams) 
WuirTerisH.—A double chair lift which will 
carry skiers and summer sightseers well over 
a mile to the top of the Big Mountain, 
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Whitefish, has been purchased by Winter 
Sports, Inc. 

Installation work for the new lift, one of 
the highest in the Nation, will start at the 
close of the ski season on the Big Mountain, 
about May 1, Heron Engineering Co., Den- 
ver, manufacturer of the lift, estimates it 
will be ready for operation October 1, 1960. 

The 6800-foot lift will have a vertical rise 
of over 2,000 feet and will triple the present 
skiable area on the Big Mountain, with the 
addition of a variety of new runs. It will 
take skiers high into the deep powder snow 
and make possible uninterrupted downhill 
trips of 24% miles and more. 

Although the chair lift will be continuous 
from just outside the Big Mountain chalet 
to the summit of the mountain, there will be 
an intermediate station at which skiers may 
embark or disembark, should they want to 
ski either half of the mountain. 

With the existing T-bar Pomalift, and rope 
tow facilities on the lower slopes of the Big 
Mountain, the addition of the chair lift will 
enable the area to handle well over 1,000 
skiers a day without crowding. 

EXPANDING HOUSING 


To take care of the expected increase in 
mumber of skiers on the slopes, the Big 
Mountain also is expanding housing and 
food facilities. 

Work on an annex to the present ski lodge 
is scheduled to start May 15. The additional 
space will approximately double the resort’s 
present capacity for overnight lodging. The 
lodge’s present snackbar will be converted to 
a dining room to augment the present din- 
ing facilities in the Big Mountain chalet. 

Also added to the lodge will be a warming 
room and cafeteria for day and weekend 
skiers. The new facilities are expected to 
be open before Thanksgiving 1960. 

Construction this year will begin a 5-year 
long-range expansion plan for the Big Moun- 
tain. This first phase, which represents 
more than a quarter-million-dollar develop- 
ment, will be financed by means of private 
capital and sale of the corporation’s com- 
mon stock. 

DESCRIBES NEW LIFT 


“ay statistics on the new double chair 
t: 

It will have 117 chairs with foot and arm 
rests and will be supported by 26 tubular 
steel towers. 

It will be powered by a 150-horsepower 
electric motor, with a gasoline engine stand- 
by. Its top speed will be about 500 feet per 
minute. 

It will employ a 14-inch steel cable. . 
. It will have a capacity of 530 skiers per 

our. 


Will the area skiable from the new lift be ' 


for experts only? 

Not at all, says Karl Hinderman, head of 
the Big Mountain ski school, Hinderman 
says his instructors can take a third lesson 
beginner from the top of the mountain to 
the base of the lift without getting the skier 
“in over his head” (both literally and figura- 
tively). 

Conversely, the area offers runs challeng- 
ing enough for top skiers. In its 13-year 
history, the Big Mountain has been host to 
three national championship ski meets. 

And for nonskiers, the chairlift will op- 
erate in the summer to take them to an in- 
ternational view 4,000 feet above the floor 
of Montana’s Flathead Valley. From the 
top of the Big Mountain can be seen the 
peaks of Glacier National Park and Can- 
ada’s Waterton Lakes National Park. Sight- 
seers also can look down into the nationally 
known Hungry Horse Dam and onto the 
Fiathead's lakes and communities, including 
Whitefish, Kalispell, and Columbia Falls. 

The Big Mountain already is well-known, 
particularly to skiers from the Pacific North- 
west and Middle West, who can reach it by 
ee ee Sey te tow hows of 

y. 
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The area was opened by Winter Sports, 
Inc., on December 19, 1947, with a T-bar lift 
and a lodge. The T-bar, 3,220 feet iong with 
@ 1,024-foot rise, was then one of the biggest 
in the country. 

In 1949, a chalet was built privately, and 
in 1954, Winter Sports purchased it and 
took over its operation. 

In the third year of its existence, the Big 
Mountain got a 675-foot permanent rope 
tow. Added in 1958 was an 1,800-foot-long 
Pomalift, giving two new beginner-inter- 
mediate slopes over 2,000 feet in length. 

Each year, in fact, new runs have been 
added to the two original ones, until at pres- 
ent there are more than 9 miles of open 
slopes and trails. « ; 

With its expansion, the resort will employ 
more than 100 persons. 

The lower parts of the ski area belong to 
Winter Sports, Inc. The corporation uses 
upper faces of the Big Mountain under lease 
and special use permit from the U.S. Forest 


’ Service, which owns them as a part of the 


Flathead National Forest. 

The Big Mountain opened for skiing this 
season at Thanksgiving and expects to op- 
erate through Easter vacation, well into 
April, 





White House Conference on Narcotics 





SPEECH 
o 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very interested in this resolution and 
urge its passage. I want to commend 
the gentleman from Massachusetts and 
the members of his subcommittee, and 
the chairman of the full Judiciary Com- 
mittee, for having given this matter an 
early hearing and having brought it to 
the floor for early consideration. I 
think this subject is one of great national 
concern. We might talk about the stiff 
penalties that are provided in both Fed- 
eral and State laws, we might ask why 
a loéality cannot under our criminal 
statutes cope with this problem. Pen- 
alties and enforcement alone will not 
eradicate this menace. We forget that 
juvenile delinquency has not been 
stamped out by Federal criminal statutes 
or by State criminal statutes. We forget 
that excessive drinking is not stopped by 
laws provided against it. ‘ 

We must go to the core of this prob- 
lem and search out many other problems 
which affect our social structure. We 
must go into the civic clubs, into the 
parent-teachers associations; we must 
disseminate information which brings 
out the evils of addiction to opium and 
other drugs; and I believe that the 
White House Conference will bring into 
the open and focus attention on the 
problems that exist not only on the part 
of law enforcement officers at the Fed- 
eral level and at the local level, but also 
on the part of parents who are plagued 
with the dangers of delinquency among 
their children. We will be able to recruit 
the help of local civic clubs and parent- 
teachers associations to expose. these 
evils and to educate our young children 
to guard themselves against those who 
would menace their social welfare. 





April & 


It is in this spirit that this resolution 
is offered, I know; and I think it will do 
great good to the American structure, 
social and otherwise. 





Key Club International—1960 Theme and 
: Objectives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON: ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, across the 
Nation, efforts are being made at the lo- 
cal, State, and international levels, to 
deal with problems of delinquency or, 
more positively, to provide constructive, 
creative programs for the energies and 
talents of our youth. 

Today, I would like to pay tribute par- 
ticularly to efforts by Kiwanis Interna- 
tional to sponsor Key clubs—youth or- 
ganizations designed to encourage youth 
to seek individual excellence. 

Currently, over 2,000 Key clubs are 
serving youth in over 2,000 communities. 

According to its high code, Key Club 
International realizes that today’s youth 
will determine the future; that this 
youth lives in an age of continuing chal- 
lenge to freedom and our heritage. 

The club, too, believes that the worth 
of man is what he can do for his fellow- 
men through service; and that each man, 
as a child of God, can reach his excel- 
lence by building his own gifts and tal- 
ents. 

Under this splendid concept, these 
clubs are doing an outstanding job. 

Recently, the Keynoter, official publi- 
cation of Key Club International, pub- 
lished a statement of its 1960 theme and 
objectives. 

I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Key Cius INTERNATIONAL—1960 THEME AND 
OBJECTIVES 

1. Let us strive for a deeper understanding 
of God and His Creation with a sense of 
humility, sound faith, and abundant hope; 
denote service of club to needy places of 
worship for property repair and fundraising; 
urge regular church attendance and sponsor 
“Go to Church” programs; encourage Bible 
and religious activities for school and com- 
munity publications; use “Prayer Before 
Meal” cards in school cafeteria and local 
restaurants; contact Laymen’s Committee, 
300 4th Avenue, New York 10, N.Y., for ideas; 
try to base your philosophy of life on @ 
sound spiritual foundation. 

2. Respect the rights of others; practice 
courtésy in driving and promote this policy 
in school and community; prove brother- 
hood by accepting each person as an individ- 
ual; support local law enforcement agencies 
in fighting vandalism; promote honesty in 
school and teenage community; promote 
safety campaigns; “love they neighbor as 
thyself.” 

3. By example, emphasize juvenile decency; 
publicize objects of Key Club in school 
paper and other media; aid school and com- 


munity programs publicizing acts of juvenile 
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decency; write National Teenagers Day Com- 
mittee, 582 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 46, 
Calif., concerning other suggested programs; 
have school dress-up campaign and/or 
sponsor boys’ and girls’ fashion shows; prove 
that it is not “sissy,” that it is decent; let 
people know that teenagers are decent, not 
delinquent. 

4. Build & complete and happy life by 
daily mental, physical, and moral improve- 
ment; obtain and use better reading program 
material; emphasize good study habits, ath- 
letic competition, regular medical checkups, 
etc.; pay tribute through public recognition 
for high mental, physical, and moral 
achievement; arrange Career Days to show 
need for education in all fields; assist Ki- 
wanis Career Day program, science fairs and 
mathematical competitions; consider estab- 
lishing a scholarship for the most deserving. 

5. Realize that a family based upon love 
and mutual respect is necessary for a re- 
sponsible community; plan an Honor Thy 
Parents Week; say family grace at meals; 
advocate family vacations; plan Key Club 
family socials; encourage individual respect 
and pride of all members of the family unit; 
learn to appreciate the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of your parents. 

6. Encourage school achievement and 
stimulate student-faculty cooperation; re- 
quest and use Youth Salutes Its Teachers 
kit; spearhead school beautification pro- 
grams; encourage good grades for members, 
and, through example, for the complete stu- 
dent body; set up programs to give lessons, 
text, and tutoring to ill student stay-at- 
homes; develop programs for building school 
spirit and good sportsmanship; help your 
fellow students excel in their school activi- 
ties. 

7. As a citizen of a democracy, spearhead 
an appreciation of your heritage; request 
and put into operation the “CQ” (citizen- 
ship quotient) program material; cooperate 
in disaster relief and worthwhile community 
charity drives; invite students who are:not 
club members to attend club meetings; urge 
participation in Voice of Democracy contest; 
urge a study of the Constitution, Declaration 
of Independence, and the British North 
American Act; plan municipal government 
study groups; ready yourself by education 
and experience to accept your democratic 
responsibilities. 

8. Promote international understanding 
by taking an active interest in world affairs; 
schedule Key Club fundraisers with proceeds 
going to UNESCO, Crusade for Freedom, 
CARE, or other worthwhile charitable or- 
ganizations; take part in Kiwanis-sponsored 
United States-Canada Good Will Week (April 
24-30, 1960); have carefully selected “pen. 
Pals” abroad; take an active part in the 
United Nations Day programs; individually 
budget time and urge others to do the same 
in order to read about and intelligently un- 
derstand world affairs; study other coun- 
tries—land, customs, people, and history. 





Mr. Veteran on Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ERWIN MITCHELL 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1960 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, there 


appeared in the April 2, 1960, issue of 
one of our best and most influential 
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‘publications on militdry and veterans’ 
matters, Army Times, an editorial en- 
titled “Mr. Veteran on Hill.” This 
editorial called attention to the tre- 
mendous contribution in the field of 
veterans’ legislation which has been 
made by our distinguished colleague 
from Texas the Honorable Ontn E. 
TEAGUE, chairman of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. We in this body are 
keenly aware of the conscientious and 
devoted manner in which our friend has 
led us in the multiple and complex 
problems arising in the field of vet- 
erans’ affairs. It has been an inspira- 
tion to me to observe one who, while 
working unceasingly to obtain just bene- 
fits for the veterans of our Nation, has 
at the same time kept in perspective the 
interest of the taxpayers. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
this article and commend it to the at- 
tention of the membership: 

Mr. VETERAN ON HILL 


We hear that $1,000 is being offered to the 
person who can name any Member now serv- 
ing in Congress who has authored more bene- 
fit legislation for war veterans than has 
Texas’ hard-working epresentative O.mn E. 
“TIGER” TEAGUE. 

That’s one proposition which will find no 
takers. Mr. TEaGUE’s accomplishments in 
the field of veterans’ legislation run to im- 
posing lengths. His efforts have not been 
entirely devoted to war veterans. The House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee which he chair- 
mans recently completed extensive hearings 
on extending GI bill benefits to peacetime 
veterans. 

During 14 years on Capitol Hill, the Texas 
lawmaker has achieved vast increases in 
service-connected compensation for dis- 
abled veterans and survivors of the war 
dead; he has been the principal advocate and 
supporter of the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital program; he authored the Korea GI 
bill which has benefited over 6 million vet- 
erans; and he pushed through a liberal pen- 
sion increase last year that will benefit some 
1 million of the country’s older veterans, 
their widows and children. 

His legislative achievements for veterans 
have drawn endorsement from all of the ma- 
jor veterans’ organiaztions, including the 
American Legion, the American Veterans of 
War-II and Korea (Amvets), the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars (VFW) and the Veterans of 
World War I. 

The various veterans benefit programs 
fathered by Mr. TgaGue have shown careful 
balance between the just needs of veterans 
and their dependents—and the interest of 
the taxpaying public as well. 

By astute judgment and professional han- 
dling of the veterans benefit programs, the 
Texas lawmaker has avoided the always- 
present danger of public reaction: against 
any hint of a “gravy train” philosophy. 

The measure of his accomplishment is 
further enhanced when one recalls the per- 
sistence with which Tracug has worked for 
passage of a sound and just “cold war” GI 
bill, Final enactment rests on many un- 
certain factors. 

One factor is certain, however. On the 
cold war issue, “Ticzr” has made it plain 
he will not be listed among those who main-~ 
tain we are in a period of with re- 


~ 


gard to readjustment benefit proposals—but 
in a cold war for purposes of foreign aid, 
armaments expenditure, crash programs for 
outer space, and compulsory military service. 
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Freedom of Choice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Richmond 
News Leader, Richmond, Va., of April 
4, 1960, entitled “Freedom of Choice.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: ; 

FREEDOM OF CHOICE 

It is about time that we Virginians stand 

back a bit and admire the two new free- 





doms, still in swaddling clothes, that were ~ 


born at this time last year when the general 
assembly delivered itself of the revolutionary 
freedom of choice school plan. The. law 
creating these freedoms has just been 
strengthened and reenacted, without one 
single adverse vote, which must mean that 
it is now the settled policy of Virginia. 

Few people in this State and fewer still 
outside this State know that Virginia offers 
to every child—black child or white child, 
rich or poor—the individual option of at- 
tendance at a public school or a scholarship 
for use in any qualified private or public 
school in the entire world, in England, in 
Switzerland, in, if you please, darkest Ghana. 

Involved in this are these individual free- 
doms: 

Freedom. of association, by which is meant 
the individual freedom to associate as one 
pleases and the individual freedom not to as- 
sociate as one pleases, the latter of which 
of course takes precedence because other- 
wise there.is no freedom, a 

Freedom of education, by which is meant 
the individual freedom to accept a State- 
directed education or to arrange a private 
education. This new freedom marks the first 
time in American history that a State has 
given up, voluntarily, its monopoly in edu- 


cation that comes about by the use of edu-" 


cational tax money in public institutions 
only. 

The first of these great freedoms also 
marks the first instance of State action 
against the welling movement in this coun- 
try to dictate the citizen’s association in 
matters of employment, trade, housing, and 
of course education. An instance of what 


-We mean is the recent action by the New 


York Antidiscrimination Commission against 
the employment of British secretaries, which 
would be laughable were it not so unctuously 
serious. No fewer than 14 States now have 
laws denying the individual freedom of 
choice in real estate, and 4 of them go so far 
as to force the individual to rent or sell 
wholly owned private property to anybody. 

Before we set out the terms of the new 
Virginia scholarship law—thus far widely 
misinterpreted—let us recall the comment by 
the late Judge John J. Parker on the Su e 
Court’s decision of 1954. Judge er 
pointed out a distinction never adequately 
appreciated, that the intention of the Court 
was to prohibit State-enforced segregation, 
but not to require State-enforced integra- 
tion. Thig must mean that what the Su- 
preme Court really undertook to guarantee 
back in 1954, without understanding its im- 
plications fully at the time, was the indi- 


n 
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vidual freedom to associate as one pleases— 
without interference by State, or any other 
law. 

On that premise, Virginia now has stepped 
aside and allowed her citizens to arrange 
their private education in any way they want. 
At the same time other States, misreading 
the Warren opinion, have been denying this 
very same individual freedom. Of course a 
clash will come, and in that clash the Su- 
preme Court will be forced either to yield a 
State the power to prescribe association— 
which means either segregation or integra- 
tion—or to yield the individual the freedom 
to do as he chooses. The Virginia fight in 
that contest will be to add to the four famous 
freedoms of the first amendment which she 
herself defined—of speech, of press, of reli- 
gion, of assembly—the new freedoms of asso- 
citation and of education. 

Now this, quite obviously, is a tremendous 
thing. Yet not one single word of it has 
been reported, let alone commented upon, in 
the national press. There are two reasons 
for this: 

First is the unfortunate fact that freedom 
of choice has been badly reported as mean- 
ing, in the one case, local option, or alterna- 
tively, pupil placement, neither of which has 
anything whatever to do with it. Because 
of this reporting, Georgia just lately has been 
told that the Virginia freedom of choice plan, 
said to be working so well, was nothing but 
the North Carolina placement plan. An- 
other common mistake, gleefully repeated by 
such papers as the Washington Post, is that 
the Virginia scholarships, erroneously sup- 
posed to be geared to segregation situations 
only, have gone astray, and that the general 
assembly in its dumbness has given them to 
everybody. 

On top of all this foolishness, from which 
the Virginia press itself is not blameless, 
Freedom of Choice just cannot get a hearing 
in the national press, which is to say the 
northern press, because the plan grew out 
of segregation. Here we have a plain in- 
stance of guilt by association. In answer 
we submit that only a put-upon people ever 
can be expected to come up with anything 
new, and that the South, challenged in the 
Toynbee sense, has made its response. More- 
over, every single one of our freedoms is 
soundly based on a defense of those with 
whom we disagree, even down to the ulti- 
mate minority of one. But does the North 
consider that fact? Hardly. 

And, now, the terms of the Scholarship Act 
itself, which bear repeating because of the 
importance this act may have for Richmond 
and other troubled areas this fall: 

The State offers out of its own coffers $125 
and $150, respectively, to elementary and 
secondary school pupils. In addition, it 
guarantees by assessment on localities to 
make up the difference between these grants 
and the least of these three amounts: (1) 
actual tuition cost, (2) locality operating 
cost, or (3) $250 and $275, respectively. Apart 
from this, the locality is teft free to add to 
the scholarships whatever it pleases, which 
means there is no “maximum,” although pub- 
lic school operating cost has been the ra- 
tionale of such places as Charlottesville. 

The qualification of private schools is left 
to the State Department of Education, with 
this one restriction: the school must be non- 
sectarian. This is the one legally question- 
able aspect of the scholarship law and the 
assembly has taken care of it by adding a 
section affirming its willingness to give the 
scholarships to whomsoever a court might 
decide. 

To sum up, Virginia has discovered and 
agreed to the freedom of association and 
it has invented the freedom of education 
to make that first freedom possible. And we 
are learning to live with these new freedoms. 
Already the Negro candidate for the Char- 
lottesville City Council has espoused them, 
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and so will everybody else—in time. The 
reason we know this is that everybody now 
accepts, no matter his own beliefs, the free- 
dom of speech for other people * * * and we 
are dealing here with exactly the same funda- 
mental thing. 





He Used Tax Money . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
Woodrow Wilson said, while a professor 
of history at Princeton, that the power 
of the Congress to conduct legislative 
hearings and make investigations was as 
important as the power to make laws. 

This power to investigate has been un- 
der criticism of late years largely due to 
the fact that it has been abused by some 
legislative committees. One would nat- 
urally expect that any group or organi- 
zation would feel they were being “picked 
on” when called before a legislative in- 
vestigating committee. 

But over the years, some dangers have 
become apparent because of the methods 
and attitude displayed by some investi- 
gating committees—for various reasons. 
It was never intended that these com- 
mittees should investigate purely for po- 
litical advantage. 

I am sure it was never intended that 
tax dollars would be used simply to 
propagandize some theory of govern- 
ment. A few years ago a branch of the 
Federal Government, the State Depart- 
ment, was accused—and many thought 
rightfully—of using its appropriations to 
sell their own theories of foreign affairs 





to the taxpayers. ‘Taxpayers were being 
sold a “bill of goods” by the use of their 
own money. 


A great deal of discussion has been 
had in connection with some investi- 
gations that have been conducted recent- 
ly in regard to high costs of drugs in the 
pharmaceutical field. 

I append hereto an article from the 
Chattanooga News Free Press in regard 
to some of the dangers involved in con- 
ducting legislative investigations: 

[From the Chattanooga News-Free Press, 
Mar. 9, 1960] 
He Usep Tax Money 


Several weeks ago, Senator Everett Dirk- 
SEN, Republican, of Illinois, called attention 
to the fact that Senator Estes Kreravuver is 
asking $425,000 of the taxpayers’ money for 
a variety of investigations to be initiated at 
his whim without approval by the entire 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Chattanoogans got a taste the other day 
of one very questionable phase of the way 
the tax funds allocated to the Kefauver sub- 
committee are spent. 

To this city came one Paul Rand Dixon, 
who is counsel and staff director of the Ke- 
fauver subcommittee. Mr. Rand did not 
come here to investigate anything. He did 
not come to counsel the subcommittee or 
to direct its staff. His purpose was to ap- 
pear on a program in which he was asked 
questions about the drug probe. He used 
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the occasion to continue the one-sided propa- 
ganda which has characterized the probe 
from the beginning. 

And who paid Mr. Dixon’s expenses to 
come to Chattanooga and propagandize? He 
was asked the question. He answered: 

“My responsibility is to the subcommittee 


and I came here at the expense of this 


group.” 


In other words, the money of the taxpays - 


ers was used to finance the propagandizing 
appearance of the Kefauver subcommittee 
counsel and staff director. 

He is not an elected public official. He 
does not represent constituents. He is sup- 
posed to develop facts for the Senate. But 
here we see tax money spent to put him 
before the public with his tale. And the 
kind of tales coming from the subcommittee 
may be seen in the spectacular claim that 
one drug manufacturer charged a price on 
one item that gave a profit of 1,118 percent— 
when the facts, later brought out with much 
less fanfare, showed the company’s base 
profit was only 12.3 percent. The 1,118 per- 
cent figure had been fraudulently arrived at 
by a process equivalent to a claim that bread 
ought to cost only half a cent a loaf if that’s 
what the.wheat in it cost on the farm. 

Democratic process is not being served by 


’ the use of tax money to finance propaganda 
appearances by the salaried counsel of a 


Senate subcommittee. 





“Employment “Insurance” Instead of 
“Unemployment Insurance” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent issue of the Carroll County Times, 


published at Westminster, Md., there ap-. 


peared a well written editorial which, I 
believe, presents a viewpoint worthy of 
consideration. It concerns the present 
use of the terms, “unemployment insur- 
ance” and “unemployment office,” with 
the suggestion that we instead should 
use the terms, “employment insurance” 
and “employment office.” The editorial 
was written by Mr. Charles Mooshian, 
editor of the Carroll County Times, a 
good friend of mine. 

I ask unanimous 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
the editorial to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE—A PosITIvE TITLE 

FOR A POSITIVE PROGRAM 

We have yet to hear of a life insurance 
agent extoll the virtues of death insurance, 
yet everyday dedicated employees of the 


Bureau of Employment Security in West- _ 


minster, Md., and around the Nation are 
subjected to the use of a negative title for 
a@ positive program—“unemployment insur- 
ance.” 

To us, no single program, developed dur- 
ing the early days of the New Deal, has 
benefited the workingman as the (un)em- 
ployment insurance program, originally des- 
ignated as unemployment compensation. 

Enacted into law along with social sé- 
curity and the strong, vigorous, and close- 
knit nationwide employment service sys 


consent to have — 
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tem, these gave hope and help to 
those millions of hard-working Americans 
struggling out of the depression of the early 
1930's. 

Fifteen years ago we were part of a cru- 
sading group, which insisted on the program 
being designated as “insurance” rather than 
“compensation” pointing out the essentials 
of an insurance program as against compen- 
sation. 

Gradually, the various States commenced 
the use of the “insurance” title. It caught 
on until the majority of the States and the 


1 Bureau of Employment Security headquar- 


ters in Washington began its use. 

We believe the time is ripe for one addi- 
tional and final change in the title of this 
positive program. We favor the removal of 
the two letters “un” from “unemployment”, 
_ thus making the title “employment insur- 

ance.” 

And, the positive approach in the title 
will eradicate another pet peeve of ours— 
that of calling the Employment Service office 
the “unemployment office.” Our colleagues 
around the Nation are just as guilty of 
this misnomer as are our uninformed citi- 
zens who utilize the services of these two 
great agencies. 

In so doing, the negative word “unemploy- 
ment” would be used only in interoffice re- 
porting and in newspapers and other publi- 
cations reporting employment and unem- 
ployment statistics. 

As in the change from “compensation” to 
“insurance” the only method of getting the 
public, press, and other informational media 
to use the positive title is to use it and use 
it often. By so doing we can, once and for 
all, abolish the designation “unemployment 
office.” 

We urge our congressional leaders in 
Washington to use the term “employment in- 
surance” in drafting future amendments to 
this important law. 

A positive program deserves a positive ti- 
tle—‘‘employment insurance.” 





Operation Big Slam 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, Opera- 
tion Big Slam was another event in our 
unending determination to be prepared 
for any eventuality. Ted Gress, editor 
for the Lebanon Daily News, from Leb- 
anon, Pa., in my congressional district, 
put down his impressions in the written 
word as only a newspaperman of his 
background can do. Not only was he 
_ present at Operation Big Slam, but has 
written many years about the military 
and has flown with the Military Air 
Transport Service on numerous occa- 
sions. That is why I would attribute 
an air of authority about his personal 
writings on the subject and his opinions 
on MATS. 

Mr. Gress’ article follows: 

OPERATION BiG SLAM CarRIEs OvER 20,000 
AMERICAN TrRooPs, 11,000 Tons or ComBat 
Gear INTO Puerto Rico AND BACK AGAIN 

(By Ted Gress) 

q Ramey AFB, P.R—Giant Globemaster 
Cargo planes roar in from over the At- 

lantic Ocean and circle the field in a pre- 
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cise holding pattern. A voice from the con- 
trol tower gives one the okay to land and 
it settles down on the long concrete runway 
like a prehistoric bird. 

Within a few minutes after touchdown, the 
huge nose doors swing open and out roll five 
military vehicles, including a 2',-ton truck 
and ambulance. 

Shortly after, a C-118 comes roaring in 
for a landing. Infantrymen loaded with 
packs and carrying rifles hustle from the 
plane and are quickly moved from the flight 
line by trucks. 

This is Operation Big Slam, Puerto Pine, 
largest peacetime military airlift in history. 

By the end of this week, more than 20,000 
American troops and 11,000 tons of fighting 
gear will have been flown into Puerto Rico 
and then flown home again. 

Prime purpose of this airlift is to test the 
ability of the Air Force’s Military Air Trans- 
port Service (MATS) to rapidly and effi- 
ciently move a large ground force to an over- 
sea staging area. 

It also is designed to test the readiness and 
mobility of our Regular Army, National 
Guard, and Reserve troops. 

WEATHER CONDITIONS BAD 


By the time every soldier and every piece of 
equipment has been returned to the United 
States at the end of this week, MATS will 
have flown more than 100 million ton miles. 

And this has been done under weather 
conditions that veteran pilots deseribed as 
the worst they have ever encountered. 

The success of the operation—and there is 
every indication already that it is a success— 
is due mainly to two factors. First, the 
official operation of MATS, this country’s 
only strategic air lift. Second, the close co- 
operation between the Air Force, the Army 
and the Navy. 

Lt. Gen. William H. Tunner, who com- 
mands MATS, personally directed the staff 
deploying the more than 200 strategic air- 
craft used in the airlift. 

MATS also airlifted 850 members of its own 
support personnel and equipment to Ramey 
Air Force Base and to the Roosevelt Roads 
Naval Air Station at the other end of the 
island which also was used in the operation. 
More than 1,150 support personnel also were 
moved in to other key bases. Some came 
from as far as Japan. 


VALUABLE INFORMATION 


Aircraft being used by MATS in the ex- 
ercise include: Douglas C-133 Cargomasters, 
Douglas C-124 Globemasters, Douglas C-118 
Liftmasters, and Lockheed C-121 Super-Con- 
stellations. All are MATS four-engined stra- 
tegic airlift aircraft, capable of flying either 
cargo or troops. 

MATS expects to obtain valuable informa- 
tion from this operation. This would in- 
clude: better means of predicting its maxi- 
mum wartime airlift capability; an evalua- 
tion of its ability to maintain sustained war- 
time operations, and information about the 
complex logistical and operational problems 
of quickly airlifting large numbers of fully 
equipped combat 

An impressive fact is that during the ex- 
ercise MATS is continuing to meet its re- 
sponsibility for strategic airlift to the United 
States of Armed Forces overseas. 

Typical of the interservice cooperation 
was that of the Joint Information Task Force 
operated under command of Lt. Col. Ray- 
mond L. Towne, an Air Force officer who is 
in charge of the MATS public information 
office at Scott Air Force Base, Il. 


WORK TOGETHER 


Colonel Towne drew on the Army and Navy 
to assist in the project. One of his right- 
hand men was Maj. Arnold Goldberg, a Penn- 
sylvania reservist called back for an active 
duty tour. Goldberg in private life is the 
editor of the Uniontown Standard. 


But no matter what insignia was worn by 
the officers or the enlisted men, they all 
worked together in the common cause, 

They had their hands full, too, with 350 
news media representatives coming down to 
witness this gigantic exercise. 

There were also many top ranking digni- 
taries which meant that press conferences 
and briefings were held daily. Among the 
distinguished visitors were Secretary of the 
Army Wilber M. Brucker, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense James Douglas, Secretary of the Air 
Force Dudley Sharp, and U.S. Senator Dennis 
Chavez, Democrat, of New Mexico, head of 
the Department of Defense Subcommitee, of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

And, of course, generals were a dime a 
dozen. 

BRUCKER IMPRESSED 


Secretary Brucker said he was impressed 
with the operation and declared it to he 
“worth every cent it cost.” 

Brucker said cooperation between the Stra- 
tegic Army Corps (Sirac) and MATS was a 
practical demonstration of “what each can do 
if they get together and work in harness.” 

Operation Big Slam also got a pat on the 
back from Gen. Bruce C. Clark, commanding 
general of the Continental Army Command. 

“The fact that the exercise has shaken 
down into a routine procedure is the best 
indication of its excellence,” he observed. 

Despite the favorable comments, hovering 
like a shadow over the entire operation was 
the knowledge that the planes now ee 
used by the Military Air 
are rapidly becoming obsolete in this oes 44 

It was evident to veteran observers that 
if the United States is to maintain its global 
activities it will have to update its equip- 
ment. MATS is doing an excellent job with 
what it has, but the time will come when 
being second best won’t be enough. And 
that day is not too far away. 





Problems of the Radio and Television 
Industry in Recent Months 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a full- 
page article which appeared in the New 
York Times on March 30, under the 
sponsorship of Broadcasting magazine. 

The article deals with the problems 
that have beset the radio and television 
industry in recent months. Its central 
theme is that existing law is sufficient to 
remedy these problems. 

While I do not agree with all of the 
arguments set forth in the article, I 
think it poses many points on the thesis 
of existing law. 

*I suggest this article as provocative 
reading for Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

At Tuts MoMENT TELEVISION AND RADIO ARE 
IN URGENT NEED oF HELP 

They need wise administration from with- 
in and wise guidance from without. They 
have not had enough of either, but right now 
wise guidance from without is in especially 
short supply. 
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Instead of guidance, television and radio 
are getting abuse; instead of helpful criti- 
me they are getting vilification. In cer- 

newspapers and magazines broadcast 
pene has become an editorial policy. The 
sure way for a politician to be quoted in 
those publications is to make a speech de- 
nouncing television and radio as the domain 
of rogues and thieves. 

In the Federal Government the prevailing 
attitude toward broadcasting is punitive 
when, of all times in broadcasting history, it 
should be constructive. The Congress and 
Federal agencies are moving toward the im- 
position of controls far more rigtd than are 
necessary to correct the defects in television 
and radio. 

Pour undesirable conditions in broadcast- 
ing have been turned up in Government 
investigations over the past 3 years: 

1. The use of improper influence on mem- 
bers of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission by rival applicants for television 
stations. 

2. The rigging of television quiz shows. 


3. The acceptance of payola from music 
interests by performers and other broadcast- 
ing employees. 

4. The broadcasting of false or misleading 
advertising. 

The extent and seriousness of each of 
these disorders have been exaggerated. Be- 
yond that the ill-informed assumption has 
been made that these conditions are sympto- 
matic of general corruption in broadcasting 
and in the Federal agency that regulates it. 
The cry is for new laws and new rules that 
would be more suited to the administration 
of Alcatraz than to the guidance of com- 
munications media engaged in the infinitely 
complicated job of creating and conveying 
more entertainment and more information 
to more people than any other media yet 
invented. 

There are laws enough. If the Govern- 
ment has failed in its regulatory duty, it is 
not for lack of laws, as the record clearly 
proves. 

IMPROPER INFLUENCE 

As a consequence of investigations by the 
House Legislative Oversight Subcommittee, 
a Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission has resigned and a member of 
the FCC has been indicted for violation of 
existing Federal laws and is awaiting a sec- 
ond trial (his first ended in a hung jury). 
Under existing laws and regulations the U.S. 
court of appeals has ordered the FCC to 
reexamine four contested television station 
grants, and the FCC, on its own initiative, 
has ordered rehearings of two others and is 
investigating at least seven more. 


QUIZ RIGGING 


The mere disclosure of this practice has 
forced almost all quizzes off the air. Those 
that remain are being administered—by 
broadcasters, not the Government—under 
controls that make rigging extremely diffi- 
cult if not impossible. The New York dis- 
trict attorney has asserted that 100 wit- 
. Messes committed perjury during a grand 
jury investigation of the subject. If he 
wishes to put his assertion to a test, he can 
request indictments under existing New 
York criminal law. 

PAYOLA 


The Federal Trade Commission has issued 
more than 60 complaints against record 
manufacturers or distributors. The defend- 
ants are charged with giving illegal induce- 
ments to diskjockeys or other radio station 
personnel, in violation of existing law. The 
Federal Communications Commission has 
begun citing stations for failure to identify 
the sources of free records, in violation of 
existing law. 

FALSE ADVERTISING 


The Federal Trade Commission last No- 
vember announced an intensified campaign 
against false or misleading advertising on 
television, ee then it has issued eight 
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complaints, all charging violations of exist- 
ing law. 

(Two important features of the FTC's 
campaign against television advertising have 
been underplayed or ignored in most ac- 
counts published in newspapers and maga- 
zines and indeed in the FTC’s own an- 
nouncements: 1. Of the eight complaints, 
only three were directed exclusively to the 
television advertising of the defendants; 
the other five also involved advertising in 
newspapers or magazines or both. 2. In 
rigorous monitoring of television commer- 
cials, the FTC has so far found only eight 
cases to prosecute. Competent authorities 
estimate that during a year at least 7,000 
different products and services are advertised 
nationally on television.) 

In and out of Government there are vocal 
critics of ‘broadcasting who are impatient 
with the orderly prosecution of the wrong- 
ful acts that the investigations of influence, 
rigging, payola and false advertising have 
disclosed. 

These critics want the Government to fix 
other things that they, the critics, find ob- 
jectionable. The list of things they want 
fixed is as long as the list of their personal 
prejudices. 

What each of these critics really wants is 
a transformation of broadcasting to satisfy 
his own desires. In this respect, the critics 
are reflecting, in an exaggerated way, what 
is probably a universal feeling. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that most people have at 
times wished for more programs of the kinds 
they like and fewer of the kinds they dis- 
like, just as they have wished for more news- 
papers, magazines and movies that appeal 
to them and fewer that displease or bore 
them. 

But most people have better sense than to 
ask the Government to reshape broadcasting 
according to their private specifications. 
They express their discontent by switching 
to another program or switching off the set, 
These acts do more to improve the quality 
of programing than all the powers of the 
U.S. Government could do. 

The main creative energies at work in 
broadcasting are directed toward the pre- 
vention of tuning out or tuning elsewhere. 
To remain in operation a station must cap- 
ture and keep an audience. It can do neither 
without programs that are different from 
those on competing stations and more ap- 
pealing than the many nonbroadcast diver- 
sions that are available to the public now- 
adays. 

The advocates of government control 
argue that the present system encourages 
the production of programs having mass ap- 
peal and discourages programing for 
minorities. They assert that diversity of 
appeal can be assured only if the Govern- 
ment invokes and enforces program stand- 
ards. This argument reveals ignorance of 
broadcasting’s current structure and prac- 
tices. 

The creative process at work in the present 
system is induced and sustained by compe- 
tition. The search for new programs and for 
improvements in those already on the air is 
compelled by the strongest of all instincts, 
survival. The process often fails, but is re- 
generated by failure. The more stations 
there are in competition with one another, 
the greater is the incentive for each of them 
to find or create programs that will differ 
from the others on the air. 

In a community that has multiple choices 
of stations there is no mass audience in the 
sense that a dominant majority tunes to one 
station, program after program, day after 
day. There are minority audiences of infinite 
complexity tuning in and around and out or 
not switching on the set at all. The whole 
constitutes a mass, but the whole is com- 
posed of as many minorities as there are pro- 
grams, 

The existing broadcasting system is its own 
best argument for careful preservation of the 
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liberties under which it has developed. In 
less than 40 years radio has grown from the 
idea stage to a complex of 4,107 stations. In 
only a dozen years a television system of 524 
commercial stations has been built. 

There are now radio sets in more than 
50 million homes, 96.3 percent of all US, 
homes, and television sets in more than 4§ 
million homes, 86.9 percent of all homes, 
Nobody forced people to buy those sets, and 
nobody is forcing them to use them. 

The proper role for Government in the 
development of television and radio is the 
same as its role should be in the develop- 
ment of anything else. It should remove 
artificial barriers to competition and should 
guard the public against the crimes or decep- 
tions which there is good reason to proscribe 
by law. 

If the Government moves beyond those 
limits and into the field of program surveil- 
lance or control, the public will be the 
loser. As Louis Brandeis, Associate Justice 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, wrote in 1928: 

“Experience should teach us to be most on 
our guard to protect liberty when the Govy- 
ernment’s purposes are beneficent. Men 
born to freedom are naturally alert to repel 
invasion of their liberty by evil-minded 
rulers. The greatest dangers to liberty lurk 
in insidious encroachment by men of zeal, 
well meaning, but without understanding.” 





Office Automation and Employee Job 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 


committee on Census and Government 
Statistics of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service recently held 
hearings on one of the most important 
developments affecting the future of 
Federal employees. I refer to automa- 
tion through the use of electronic data 
processing equipment and related elec- 
tronic devices. 

Although the trend toward automation 
in office work holds great promise of 
increased efficiency and reduced costs, 
it presents also a serious threat to em- 
ployee job security. I was glad to ob- 
serve, through testimony presented at 
the hearings held by Mr. Lesinski’s sub- 
committee, that some, at least, of the 
Federal agencies are cognizant of this 
threat and are taking steps to meet it 
through carefully planned programs for 
employee transfer and retraining. The 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice will do all it can to encourage proper 
planning so that the benefits of auto- 
mation can be fully realized at a mini- 
mum cost to the loyal and valuable em- 
ployees on Federal rolls. 

An informative article based on the 
hearings recently appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal, and I include it as an 
extension of my remarks: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 4, 1960] 
CONGRESSMEN WoRRY AS AUTOMATION EDGES 

INTO FEDERAL Orrices—ButT TREND PUSHES 

Few Workers Orr Ro.uus; AUTOMATIC 

Cuecks SAVE $2 MILLION A YEAR 

(By Paul Duke) 

WASHINGTON.—Is Uncle Sam on the way 

to becoming a mechanical monster? Will 
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| thinking machines someday outnumber peo- 


ple in the Government? 

Such questions are, rightly or wrongly, 
beginning to worry some members of Con- 
gress. They fear in part that the Govern- 


| ment may take on an Orwellian atmosphere 
| of machine madness as Federal agencies turn 


to automation. Congressional investigators 
are finding that two machines are some- 


' times used where one would do, that 100 


might suffice. 


copies of a document are run off when 10 
At one Navy installation, the 
sleuths say, feeding of unnecessarily detailed 
inventory and other reports to a newly in- 


' stalled computer produced a documentary 


| surplus that would tower twice as high as 
| the Washington Monument. 


What’s more, some lawmakers worry that 
thousands of Federal employees could be 
thrown out of work by spreading automa- 
tion. Yet modern machines, though their 
use in Government has been growing for 

s now, so far have made only the tiniest 


| year 
| dent in the gigantic Federal employment 
structure. 


The House Civil Service Committee, which 


‘handles legislation affecting the 2,350,000 


civilian Federal employees, is showing par- 
ticular concern. And now a subcommittee 


| headed by Michigan's Democratic Represent- 


ative Lestnskr has called in representatives 
of the Treasury, Post Office Department, and 
Veterans’ Administration to explain at pub- 


lic hearings what steps these agencies are 


taking to provide work for employees who 
lose their jobs to faster, more efficient 
machines. 
SHARING STEEL’S PROBLEMS 
“The Government is beginning to have 
the same problem as the steel industry, the 
railroads and all other industries which are 


' replacing men with machines,” declares Rep- 


resentative Porrer, Oregon Democratic mem- 
ber of the subcommittee. 

Actually, all signs indicate Government 
branches are making a determined effort to 
fit displaced workers into other assignments. 
In many instances, they’re promptly switched 
to other divisions within their agencies; in 
other cases, they’ve been given new jobs in 
other departments. 

Of nearly 900 Treasury employees in New 
York and Chicago affected by recent automa- 
tion of savings bond auditing, 25 were shifted 
to similar work elsewhere and 311 were trans- 


| ferred to other Treasury offices and to other 


Government agencies; some others got pri- 
vate jobs with Treasury help. 

In the Post Office, reports Postmaster Gen- 
eral Summerfiield, the effect of automation 
has been to free employees to improve mail 
service in other ways, rather than to cut 
employment. 

FEW COMPLAINTS 


Even when employees are due to be 
dropped, most agencies try to keep them 
On as long as feasible and fit them into va- 
cancies which crop up. Individual com- 
plaints to Congress have been few. 

It’s true automation has already brought 
about some net reductions in personnel. 


| Mechanization of accounting procedures in 


the General Accounting Office and the Treas- 


| Ury has reduced these agencies’ combined 
| Manpower requirements 


by 800 persons. 
Similar steps in the Federal Reserve banks 
have lowered needs by 400 persons. 

But the total impact of automation on 


| Government employment is scarcely visible. 
' Im general, the Federal civilian work force 


Continues to seesaw between 2.3 million and 
2.4 million. 


Automatic equipment is busily performing 
& variety of chores for the Government, most 
of them connected with defense projects. 
Huge, boxcar-size machines are employed for 
such projects as computing intricate meas- 
urements for rocket and missile firings at 


| Cape Canaveral, Fla. 
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But the Pentagon doesn’t have a monopoly 
on the machine marvels. 

The Treasury is using the very latest in 
printing techniques to save money in making 
money. A new platemaking process for 
manufacturing dollar bills requires only 
about. one-third as many plate: printers as 
were needed a few years ago. 

The Post Office is pushing ahead with a 
program to revolutionize the mail service. 
Machines to sort and count letters are in 
operation here in Washington and Detroit, 
and more are coming. 

And Uncle Sam has been saving money. 
The Treasury estimates its automatic. check- 
writing operation is costing some $2 million 
a year less than the old method. A modern- 
ization of the Washington post office, featur- 
ing new mail-handling machines, is _bring- 
ing savings of $747,000 a year. 





University of Wisconsin Reaches Out To 
Teach on a Campus as Big as State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Un- 
iversity of Wisconsin, one of our great 
educational institutions—is carrying on 
one of the most constructive forward- 
looking programs in America. 

Not confined to its campuses, the Un- 
iversity—through its extension serv- 
ices—is reaching out to provide oppor- 
tunity for individuals, in almost all 
walks of life, to gain greater knowledge 
in their chosen fields. 

What is the scope of this program? 

According to the latest figures: 12,000 
persons take correspondence courses di- 
rectly from University of Wisconsin; and 
106,000 others take University of Wis- 
consin correspondence work under the 
Armed Forces Institute program; over 
14,000 persons—many of them adults— 
attend special courses offered in their 
home communities; more than 30,000 
persons participate in institutes cover- 
ing projects ranging from bituminous 
road construction to management’s role 
in politics—sponsored entirely, or in 
part by the extension division of the 
university. 

In Wisconsin last year, over 715 com- 
munities requested and received special 
services. 

In the face of an ever-growing need 
by our citizens for educational oppor- 
tunities—even. though many of these 
folks do not have an opportunity to take 
on campus training—this splendid pro- 
gram, I believe, is a fine example of uni- 
versity efforts to make its programs 
flexibly available to interested persons— 
wherever they may work and live. 

Currently, the Milwaukee Journal is 
publishing a series of informative ar- 
ticles by Richard H. Leonard on Wiscon- 
sin’s “big idea in education” entitled 
“University of Wisconsin Reaches Out 
To Teach on a Campus Big as State.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
major article of the series printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Mar. 27, 1960] 


WIScoNsIN’s Bic Ipga—UNIVERSITY OF Wis- 
CONSIN REACHES Our To TEACH ON A 
CAMPUs AS BiG as STATE—THOUSANDS CoM- 
PLETE CouRSES, EnricH Lives IN HoOME- 
TOWNS AS “WISCONSIN IpEA” or SERVICE TO 
Every Home Is PusHED 


(By Richard H. Leonard) 


Mapison, Wis.—The University of Wiscon- 
sin campus, thousands of its extension stu- 
dents know, reaches from rich farmlands 
along the [llinois border to lake-studded 
counties in the north, from bustling cities on 
Lake Michigan to quiet villages along the 
Mississippi. 

These extension students, ranging in age 
from 13 to 84, participate in University of 
Wisconsin courses and activities away from 
the ivy-covered buildings on Bascom Hill in 
Madison and Kenwood Boulevard in Mil- 
waukee. 

For some of them, University of Wisconsin 
is as close as the mailbox to which their 
correspondence courses are delivered. For 
others it is no farther than a University of 
Wisconsin center where they can complete 
freshman and sophomore courses at low cost 
while living at home—or a public building 
in the hometown where University of Wis- 
consin classes are offered at night, 


“THE WISCONSIN IDEA” 


Extending university instruction and serv- 
ices to every home in the State is part of 
a philosophy, more than half a century old, 
that is known as “the Wisconsin Idea.”’ 

How is Wisconsin’s big idea working out? 

Well: 

In Campbellsport, a high school boy rushes 
home in the afternoon, feeds the chickens 
and then settles down to study a a 
of Wisconsin correspondence course 
German, 

At Brillion, university specialists in com- 
munity development are working with Mayor 
Clarence Wolf to make the city an even 
better place in which to live and work. 

Marathon County has a bright new col- 
lege building at Wausau, with facilities 
rivaling anything in Madison or Milwaukee, 
where 260 freshmen and sophomores are 
earning University of Wisconsin academic 
credits. 

The high school bands at La Farge and 
Readstown are receiving some expert in- 
struction this winter from Prof. Emmett R. 
Sarig of the University of Wisconsin music 
faculty. 

Pupils at Westby and West Salem High 
Schools, which do not have foreign language 
courses of their own, are learning Latin, 


‘French, German, Spanish, and Norwegian 


from lessons and tape recordings sent out 
from Madison. 

The Lake Mills Moravian Men’s Club is 
still chuckling about a humorous lecture on 
Alaska by Col. Arnold Maahs, a speaker 
from the University of Wisconsin Lecture 
and Concerts Bureau. 

Union shop stewards in the Beaver Dam 
area are learning, in a school for workers 
program, how to present grievances to com- 
pany officials. 

University of Wisconsin courses in engi- 
neering are being given right on the campus 
of La Crosse State College, which does not 
have engineering courses of its own. 

In Milwaukee, Mayor Prank Zeidler has 
taken more than 70 credits of University 
of Wisconsin work by correspondence and 
is now enrolling for a course in sociology. 

At Wayland Academy in Beaver Dam, 

were treated recently to a firs{-rate 
performance of “Othello” by the Wisconsin 
Idea Theater players. 








ONE THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX 
ATTEND CENTERS 


How many people actually benefit from 
this program to extend the university 
t Wisconsin—and beyond its bor- 
ders to the Nation and the world? The latest 
— available at University of Wisconsin 


reeves persons taking cor- 
Suaseamied Godiaes divestty from University 
of Wisconsin—and 106,000 others taking Uni- 


One thousand nine hundred and fifty-six 
freshmen and ores receiving univer- 
sity instruction at extension centers in Green 
Bay, Kenosha, Manitowoc, Marinette, Me- 
nasha, Racine, Sheboygan, and Wausau. 

Fourteen thousand nine hundred and 
seven persohs, many of them adults, attend- 
ing special courses offered in their home com-~ 
munities—2,414 of them for University of 
Wisconsin credits and 12,493 in special 
classes not given for credit. 4 

Thirty thousand two hundred and twenty- 
nine persons participating in institutes, cov- 
ering topics ranging from bituminous road 
construction to management’s role in poli- 
tics, sponsored entirely or in part by the 
extension division in the last year. 

Seven hundred and fifteen communities in 
Wisconsin requesting and receiving special 
services in the last year. 

Wisconsin’s idea of making the bound- 
aries of the State the boundaries of the 
campus began to develop in 1860 when 
Chancellor Henry Barnard started a lecture 
series for teachers in the State. It grew in 
1885 when the board of regents established 
short courses for farmers. 

Probably the first formal reference to ex- 
tension work was made in the university 
catalog of 1888, which said: 

“This embraces two cooperative phases. 
First, original investigations and experimen- 
tation for the purpose of discovering and 
proving new truths, and second, a series of 
publications and a system of local profes- 
sional institutes, by means of which certain 
available aspects of latest knowledge are 
communicated directly to the people.” 

The idea was expanded in 1891 with the 
formal acceptance of correspondence study 
as part of the curriculum. Then, at the turn 
of the century, Robert M. La Follette became 
Governor, Charles McCarthy became State 
legislative reference librarian and Charles R. 
Van Hise became president of University of 
Wisconsin. 

SERVICE TO THE STATE 


The combined influence of these men gave 
vigor to the movement to take the university 
to the people of the State, and to make use 
of university experts in framing legislation 
and administering the State. 

At the inauguration of Van Hise in 1904, 
the university celebrated its 50th commence- 
ment by striking a medal inscribed: “Com- 
memorating 50 Years of Service to the State.” 

This service to the State concept was crys- 
tallized in the minds of many and later, it 
is difficult to say exactly when, was referred 
to as the Wisconsin idea. 

“I shall never rest content,” Van Hise de- 
clared in a 1904 speech to the Wisconsin Press 
Association, “until the beneficent infiuences 
of the university are made available to every 
home in the State.” 


TOO MUCH CANNOT BE SAID 


Two years later, Van Hise told the regents, 
“Too much cannot be said as to the impor- 
tance of university extension under which 
the university goes out to the people.” 

The regents responded with a sizable 
ee for extension work and that year, 
Lao a counted by Univers*ty of Wisconsin 
ee ee. Wisconsin idea 
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In the years that followed, educators from 
other States came to Wisconsin to study its 
extension program and to adapt it for their 
own purposes. 

The famed writer Lincoln Steffens said in 

a letter to Van Hise: 

“When you stop to look beyond your own 
State you must find no little personal satis- 
faction in the thought that you are leading 
not only your neighbors but the whole round 
world.” 

So much for history. In future articles we 
will, among other things, visit correspondence 
students with unusual stories to tell, travel 
the twisting roads of southwestern Wisconsin 
with an extension fieldman, attend an ex- 
tension center and tell of the university’s role 
in promoting the arts throughout Wisconsin. 





In Support of Secretary Benson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
leading agricultural economists is Prof. 
George E. Brandow of Penn State. He 
recently participated in a farm forum in 
Des Moines, Iowa, and the summary of 
his remarks is that the party in power 
since 1953 has had very little to do with 
the economic ills that beset agriculture. 

Numerous other references were made 
to the farm policy debate, and for that 
reason I ask that the Chicago News re- 
port of February 23 by farm writer 
George Thiem be made a part of these 
remarks: 

BENSON DEFENDED ON FaRM POLICIES 
(By George Thiem) 

Des Mornes, Iowa.—Economic conditions, 
not Secretary of Agriculture Benson, were 
responsible for the steady drop in farm 
prices since 1952, an eastern farm expert 
told the National Farm Conference here. 

Prof. George E. Brandow, agricultural econ- 
omist at Pennsylvania State University, said 
Benson’s critics have put far too much blame 
on his shoulders. 

“In a way it was unfortunate there was a 
change in administrations in 1952,” said 
Brandow, “for the economic. situation 
changed fast after that. Politics or the party 
in power had nothing to do with it.” 

When the Korean fire died, he explained, 
war scare buying stopped and the propensity 
to expand farm output began. 

High ~price supports were continued by 
Congress at a time when reduced acreage, 
lower prices and less use of fertilizers would 
have prevented an excess piling up of sur- 
pluses. 

The audience applauded Brandow enthu- 
siastically. 

Lauren Soth, Des Moines newspaperman, 
remarked: “People whose only farm program 
has been anti-Benson are going to have to 
get a new one in about a year.” 

There was unanimous agreement by a 
score of speakers that the U.S. agricultural 
plant has been expanded far beyond the op- 
portunity for profitable markets. 

Prof. J. Carroll Bottum, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, suggested shifting 60 million acres 
of the 450 million total in plowland to grass 
and trees. 

He testimated such a shift of 18 percent 
would cut production by 5 to 7 percent—the 
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approximate annual accumulation of sur. 
pluses the last 8 years. 

He conceded that more poor than rich 
land would go into soil conserving crops, 





What It’s Like in Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
since Hawaii has been admitted as the 
50th and newest State in the Union, peo- 
ple from the mainland have been asking 
more questions than ever before about 
“What it’s like in Hawaii.” In order to 
make some of these answers readily 
available, I ask unanimous consent that 
material on this subject prepared by the 
Honolulu Chamber of Commerce be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
entitled, “What It’s Like in Hawaii,” was 
ordered printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 





STATE OF HAWAII 

Hawaii is composed of five major islands 
(Oahu, Hawaii, Kauai, Maui, and Molokai), 
located in the Pacific Ocean 2,100 miles from 


San Francisco. Not only has Hawaii the dis- 


tinction of being the youngest State in the 
Union, but her estimated civilian population 
of 597,910 is one of the youngest in the 


United States, the median age being 245 — 


years as compared to the national average of 
30.1 years. 
HONOLULU 


The capital city, Honolulu, is situated on 
the island of Oahu and is the hub of activity 
for government, commercé, and industry in 
the islands. It is a bustling, clean, modern 
American community with one of the 
highest per capita incomes in the Nation. 
The population of the city of Honolulu 
proper is estimated at 321,583 while some 
144,819 persons reside in outlying areas. In 
addition, 56,000 military personnel are based 
in, or near, Honolulu, 

Modern stores and shops offer a full range 
of both nationally advertised and locally 
manufactured merchandise. Added variety 
is gained by imports from the Orient. 

Adjacent to Honolulu are two locations of 
worldwide renown: (1) Pearl Harbor, the 
Nation’s largest naval base and headquarters 
for the combinednilitary commands of the 
Pacific and Far East, and (2) Waikiki Beach, 
the operational center of Hawaii’s tourist 
industry. It is because of the fame of these 
areas that Honolulu is so often referred to 
as “Hawaii” by mainlanders. 

~ WEATHER - 

One of Hawaii's chief assets is her mild 
and temperate climate, relatively free of un- 
comfortable extremes. Tropical storms are 
not encountered. During an average year, 
there are 106 clear, 162 partly cloudy, and 97 
cloudy days. The mean temperature over & 
20-year period is 75.1 degrees with August as 
the hottest month. The average annual 
rainfall is 24 inches with December through 
March as the wettest months. 


IMMIGRATION REGULATIONS 
No passport or inoculation (except for mill- 


tary personnel and their dependents) is re- . 


quired for travel between Hawaii and other 
parts of the Union, 
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1960 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


‘Oahu is classified as a tight labor market 

| area. This situation exists because of the 
lack of diversified industries and the relative 
immobility of the work force. Therefore, 
employment service officials advise that “the 
chances of getting a job in Honolulu in most 
occupations are slim.” 

Civil service positions with the State and 
county governments require 3 years of resi- 
dence in Hawaii. Such also is the case of 
the public utilities. Although there is no 
residential requirement with the Federal 

Civil Service, the local regional office confines 
its hiring to those already established in the 
islands. 

Private employers hesitate to employ per- 
sonnel who are not available for an inter- 
yiew. For those coming to the islands in 
search of employment, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Honolulu cautions that you have 
sufficient funds for return transportation in 
the event you are unsuccessful in locating 
suitable work. 

Mainland students or others seeking “sum- 
mer jobs” are cautioned that seasonal posi- 
tions being few, they are adequately filled 
by local residents. 

Information in these fields is obtainable 
from the following agencies, all located in 
Honolulu: 

General employment, State employment 
service, 825 Mililani Street. 

Federal employment, U.S. Civil Service, 
Federal Building. 

Hotel, restaurant, and bar, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees and Bartenders’ Union, 
420 John Ena Road. 

Organized labor, American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 

‘tions, 212 McCandless Building. 

Construction, General Contractors Associa- 
tion, 1410 Kapiolani Boulevard. 

Laws, Bar Association of Hawaii, Lewis, 
Buck & Saunders, Post Office Box 3117. 

' Real estate, Honolulu Realty Board, 934 
Fort Street. 

Teaching, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Post Office Box 2360. 

Specific information for, accountants, 
barbers, beauty operators, chiropractors, den- 
tists, professional engineers, architects and 
land surveyors, doctors, nurses, opticians, os- 
teopaths, pharmacists, and veterinarians may 
‘be obtained from Department of Treasury 
and Regulations, Post Office Box 3469 Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

WAGES 

The 1960 survey of pay rates by the Hawalil 
Employers Council reveals the following av- 
erage monthly full wage range for all indus- 
try as: Senior typist, $200-$425; stenographer, 
$170-$491; secretary, $175-$600; staff nurse, 
$2'75-$405; medical laboratory technician, 

$225-$490; licensed civil engineer, $500- 
$1,000; unskilled laborer, $1.00-$2.35 per 


TAXES 


All Federal taxes are applicable in Hawaii. 
The State personal income tax follows the 
_ National pattern generally. Personal net in- 
come tax rates eae from 3 percent on 
the first $500 to 9 percent on incomes in 

excess Of $30,000. 

The State levies a 314-percent tax on re- 
tail goods and services (sales tax) and there 
are taxes on gasoline, liquor, tobacco, insur- 
ance premiums, public utilities, financial 
a corporate income, and inherit- 


Tapes county sets its own rate for real 

taxation within the limit prescribed 

by the State legislature. There are no mu- 

Nicipal taxes or direct school tax, but a gen- 

eral excise tax is levied on gross income, and 

_ 8foss recelpts or gross proceeds of sales on 
all business activities. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


‘Itis not practical for the chamber to offer 
advice concerning investment possibilities 
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and opportunities for establishing or oper- 
ating specific types of enterprises in Hawail. 

It is ded that anyone interested 
in establishing a business in Hawaii first 
personally investigate local conditions be- 
fore making a final decision or entering into 
definite financial obligations. 

A statistical publication, “Hawaii Facts 
and Figures,” with detailed, current infor- 
mation on many facets of the State’s econ- 
omy, is available from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Honolulu for $1 per copy, including 
air-mail postage. 

TRANSPORTATION 


- Major airlines and water carriers provide 
transportation to any major city of the Pa- 
cific coast, the Orient, and Australia prac- 
tically on an any hour of the day or night 
basis. The five major islands of the Ha- 
waiian chain are linked by two airlines 
which provide a schedule of daily service. A 
public transit system connects all sections 
of the city of Honolulu. 


HOUSING 


For those planning to establish new homes 
in Hawaii, housing authorities warn that 
because of the “low vacancy rate and high 
turnover,” newcomers must be prepared to 
pay higher rentals than’ long-term tenants. 
In the better residential areas of Honolulu, 
furnished studio apartments will command 
from $115 to $165 a month. It is difficult to 
rent an unfurnished apartment or to pur- 
chase or rent a “small” house. The average 
cost of an unfurnished three bedroom home 
varies form $14,500 to $27,500 and this on 
lease land. There are no trailer courts or 
sites for ‘‘mobile” homes. 

Information regarding real estate sales and 
rentals or real estate licenses is obtainable 
from: Honolulu Realty Board, 934 Fort Street, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Military families wishing to locate accom- 
modations on Oahu are advised to contact: 
the Office of Armed Services Community 
Housing, APO 958, San Francisco, Calif. 


COST OF LIVING 


Hawali’s cost of living, while generally fol- 
lowing trends similar to mainland indexes, is 
slightly higher in some respects because of 
the extra costs involved in transporting goods 
from the mainland. However, this is some- 
what offset by the absence of heating fuel 
costs, and seasonal clothing requirements. 

Utility rates (gas, water, electricity, and 
telephone) are determined by the Public Util- 
ities Commission and are comparable to those 
of many cities. Modern ces and con- 
veniences are found in most homes. More 
than 70 percent if island families have tele- 
vision sets. 





MOTOR VEHICLES 


Islanders own more than 202,000 auto- 
mobiles—better than 1 car to every 2.8 per- 
sons. All standard model cars, and many 
foreign made automobiles and repair parts 
are available. The cost of operating an au- 
tomobile is slightly higher than on the main- 
land. The price of gasoline is approximately 
40 cents a gallon with high-test gas costing 
about 43 cents. ‘ 

To operate an automobile with mainland 
license plates, owners must present a State 
registration card and shipping receipt to the 
Treasurer’s Office, City and County of Hono- 
lulu for a nonresident permit within 10 days 
after date of entry of the automobile. 

Persons holding a mainland driver’s license 
may operate motor vehicles for 90 days be- 
fore obtaining a resident license. 

SCHOOLS 


The department of public instruction op- 
erates 111 public schools from kindergarten 
through high school, including technical and 
special training facilities on Oahu. As a spe- 
cial service, a number of community schools 
for adults and special schools for 
the care of retarded children and the deaf 
and dumb are also conducted. 
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Private and parochial schools number 139 
from kindergarten through high school. In 
addition, there are a number of business in- 
stitutes and vocational schools offering spe- 
cialized training. Inquiries about the Hawaii 
public and private schools should be directed 
to: Department of Public Instruction, Post 
Office Box 2360, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The University of Hawaii, an accredited 
land-grant college is the largest institution 
of higher learning. The best source for in- 
formation about the courses of study and 
academic requirements is: Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 

CHURCHES 

Practically every religious sect and de- 
nomination can be found in the islands. 
There are 400 Protestant churches, 115 Cath- 
olic parishes, more than 100 Buddhist tem- 
ples, and a Jewish synagogue in the State. 

The Honolulu Council of Churches, Post 
Office Box 337, Honolulu, is the agency to 
contact for information concerning religious 
activities in Hawaii. 


PET QUARANTINE 


The islands are free of rabies and to con- 
tinue to remain so, the Department of Agri- 
culture requires all cats and dogs brought 
into Hawaii to be quarantined for a period 
of 120 days. A boarding charge of 75 cents 
per day for dogs and 50 cents for cats is levied 
at the State-operated quarantine kennels. 

Inquiries pertaining to pets and plant life 
should be referred to: Seeetamenl of ‘un 
culture and Forestry, Post.Office Box 5425 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


MARRIAGE REQUIREMENTS 


The legal age to marry in Hawaii is 20 
years. However, a male may be married at 18 
and a female at 16 if there is written consent. 
The State also requires a 3-day waiting period 
and a serology (blood) test before the mar- 
riage license is issued. The fee for the 
license is $5. Anyone who has any questions 
concerning Hawaii's marriage and divorce 
regulations should write directly to: State 
Department ef Health, Kapuaiwa Building, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

HOSPITALS 


The newest State’s enviable health record 
is attributable in part to its ideal climate, 
also to its excellent hospitals, outstanding 
medical profession, and stringent health 


and chronic diseases. 
NEWS 


The two leading daily newspapers are: 
Morning: The Honolulu Advertiser, Post 
Office Box 3310, Honolulu, Hawaii; approxi- 
mate monthly sw rate to main- 
land, $2.25, regular meil, $18.75, air mail. 
Evening: The Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Post 


$2.25, regular mail, $20, air mail. 

There are also several weekly and monthly 
publications, plus 15 radio and 3 television 
stations in Hawaii, most of them located in 
Honolulu. 


OTHER SOURCES OF Nw 


Business: Department of. Devel- 
opment, 1124 Miller Street, Honolulu; De- 
partment of Business Research, Bank of 
Hawaii, Honolulu; Economic Research De- 
partment, Bishop National Bank, Honolulu, 

Hawaii. 


Neighbor islands: Hawaii Island Chamber 
of Commerce, Hilo, Hawaii; Maui Chamber 
of Commerce, Wailuku, Maui; Kauai Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Lihue, Kauai; Molokai 
Chamber of Commerce, Kaunakakai, Molo- 
kai. 

TRAVEL TO HAWAII 

Most mainland travel agents can supply 

information on travel to Hawaii or can refer 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
Most school and public libraries contain 
encyclopedias and other reference books 
with general information about Hawaii. 
The “Reader’s Guide” is suggested as a 
source for current magazine articles. 





The American Medical Association Rebuts 
Labor’s Demagogery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks considerable information has been 
made available exposing. the role of the 
labor boss in seeking to force our aged 
into compulsory total retirement and to 
make our senior citizens totally depend- 
ent on the Federal Government for their 
subsistence. The labor leaders of our 
Nation have dedicated their political en- 
deavors to making our aged subject to 
the dictates of a Federal bureaucracy. 

One of the steps they have taken to 
distract public attention from this basic 
objective of enslavement of the aged has 
taken the form of a totally unwarranted 
attack on the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and its membership. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit my considered 
judgment that if labor had done as much 
for our aged as America’s doctors have 
done, the senior citizens of our Nation 
would today be much better off than 
they are. 

Labor’s attack on the AMA took the 
form of a political memo issued by the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political Edu- 
cation, which is the propaganda appa- 
ratus of the labor bosses and the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. This polit- 
ical memo was issued on February 1, 
1960, and resorted to the most brazen 
demagoguery in attacking the AMA. 

Dr. Henry I. Fineberg, in an article in 
the Long Island Press on Sunday, April 
3, 1960, commented on medicine’s reply 
to this unwarranted attack. At this 
point in the Recorp I will include Dr. 
Finebereg’s column: 

THE Docror’s Corner—AMA HEAD REPLIES 
TO LABOR 
(By Dr. Henry I. Fineberg) 

We are certain that most people, who have 
kept up with the status of the Forand bill, 
know that labor, in general, is in favor of 
the measure. 

Recently, AFL-CIO officials, in an effort to 
win support for Forand-type legislation, at- 
tacked the American Medical Association, its 
178,000 member-physicians and its affiliated 
State and county medical societies. This 
assault has aroused the physicians. The 
AMA president, Dr. Louis M. Orr, of Orlando, 
Fla., in an issue of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, has answered the 
charges that the AMA in past years has op- 
posed beneficial health measures. Of course, 
that isn’t so. 
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Dr. Orr refutes these allegations: that a 
generation ago, the American Medical. Asso- 
ciation, opposed the requirement that all 
cases of tuberculosis be reported to a public 
authority; that the AMA was against small- 
pox vaccination, immunization against dip- 
theria, venereal disease clinics, tuberculosis 
and cancer clinics, blood banks, Medicare 
(the care of dependents of servicemen) and 
various other items. 

The American Medical Association has ad- 
vocated the reporting of all cases of tuber- 
culosis since 1899 and as recently as 1944. 
The AMA has campaigned for compulsory 
smallpox vaccination since 1863. For over 
80 years, our national medical society has 
cooperated with public health agencies for 
the prevention of contagious diseases. It 
has never opposed immunization against 
diptheria, whether it is done by private phy- 
sicians or public health officials. 

Back in 1874, the AMA took official action 
to fight venereal disease. We have never 
been against the creation of free diagnostic 
centers for tuberculosis and cancer. As a 
matter of fact, we have cooperated in every 
way possible in this direction. The AMA has 
worked very closely with our Federal Gov- 
ernment in providing medical care for the 
dependents of men in the Armed Forces, un- 
der‘the Medicare program. 

It can be said without reservation that 
the AMA has participated in countless im- 
portant projects designed for the welfare of 
the public and for the furtherance of medi- 
cal science. 





WDSU-TV, Winner of Television Highest 
Award for Editorial Policy, Comments 
on Penalties for Retired Officers Sell- 
ing to the Department of Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last year WDSU-TV, New Orleans, 
La., was honored by the Radio Television 
News Directors Association, in coopera- 
tion with the Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University “in recog- 
nition of distinguished achievement in 
broadcast journalism.” 

In connection with the presentation of 
the award, the opinion of the judges was 
stated as follows: 

Our first choice in the TV competition is 
WDSU-TV, New Orleans. We were all en- 
ormously pleased by the editorials submitted. 
They were professional, they were important, 
they were concrete, they were done with 
good taste and integrity, and they indicated 
a basic courage on the part of the station 
management. 


On last Friday night Bill Monroe, news 
chief and editorial writer for WDSU-TV, 
wrote for broadcasting a timely and cur- 
rent editorial. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HépertT Versus BRASSHAT SALESMEN 

(The following editorial was broadcast over 
WDSU-TV and WDSU radio on April 1, 1960.) 
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Congressman Eppre Hésert, of Louisiana’s 
First District, has a battle ahead of him in 
Washington next week. He is pushing q 
proposal in the House of Representatives to 
cut down on influence peddling by retired 
admirals and generals. 

Last year HitsErT’s subcommittee found 
that almost 1,500 retired military officers 
have taken jobs with big defense contractors, 


In.some cases they have quit their military 


jobs on one day, then on the next day, at a 
fat salary, gone to work for a private com- 
pany selling its products to their old friends 
in the Defense Department. 

Even if there is no out-and-out dishonesty 
involved, this inevitably builds up a smog 
of suspicion over the whole multibillion. 
dollar process of defense spending. The tax- 
payers have a right to wonder, under such 
circumstances, to what extent their money 
is being spent to strengthen the country and 
to what extent it’s being passed around 
among old friends. 

Congressman HéserT wants to make it il- 
legal for former officers to sell anything to 
the Defense Department for a 2-year period 
after they retire. Penalty: $10,000 and 1 
year in jail. 

A few months ago the entire Armed Sery- 
ices Committee of the House unanimously 
approved this idea. But later the powerful 
committee chairman, Congressman VINSON, 
apparently changed his mind. VINSON gota 
majority on the committee to approve a 
meaningless bill with no criminal penalties, 
So, to put the teeth back into the measure, 
Hépert is going to have to offer an amend- 
ment of his own containing the penalties. 

The Louisiana Congressman’s proposal 
would simply apply to military men the same 
principle now applied to certain civilians 
retiring from Government service, It would 
protect the taxpayer’s dollar and the reputa- 
tion of high officers. We hope he wins his 
battle, 





The Case of the Disappearing Money, or 
Why Financial Writers Rise With the 
Government Bond Market or Vice Versa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent weeks the Government bond mar- 
ket has been rising rather nicély. In- 
terest rates have not been brought down 
to any major extent, but they have been 
eased somewhat. 

Only a month ago the administration 


and the Federal Reserve were still wag- © 


ing an allout campaign to have Congress 
remove the traditional 4% percent inter- 
est rate ceiling on Government bonds. 
At that time both the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve were taking the position 
that if the Treasury attempted to sell 
any new bonds, it would push the yields 
on bonds already outstanding above 4% 
percent, and the bonds could not be sold. 
The Treasury has, as we know, had @ 
change of heart and is now offering up 
to $1.5 billion of a new 4%4 percent 
to mature in 25 years. This offer has not 
driven bond prices down as we were 
that it would. On the contrary, the out- 
standing bonds most nearly com 
to the new issue rose by eight thirty- 
seconds of a dollar yesterday. This is the 
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Treasury 3%’s of 1985, which, according 
to the Wall Street Journal this morning, 
were being bid yesterday at 862442, which 
would yield the buyer 4.11 percent. In 
other words, market yields on the 25- 
year bond yesterday were considerably 
lower than the 4.25 percent at which the 
new bond is being offered. 

Why are Government bond prices now 
rising? The explanation we hear on all 
sides is that it is because the stock mar- 
ket is declining, and investors are put- 
ting their money into bonds rather than 
into stocks. 

For example, a feature story. carried by 


_. ~ the Wall Street Journal yesterday puts it 


this way: 

The bond market has. been winning in- 
vestors away from the stock market. Stock 
prices surged to record highs at the end of 
1959, buoyed by widespread forecasts of 
sharp gains in corporate sales and earnings 
in 1960. Since then, however, doubts have 


grown that this will quite measure up to the _ 


forecasts. In. this atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty, many investors have been marking 
time by putting funds into bonds and other 
fixed income securities, rather than stocks. 
The enthusiasm for stocks in 1959 pushed 


' prices so high that dividend yields in many 


cases sank below the yields available on 
bonds of comparable quality—in some cases 
to 1 percent or below. 


And soon. This happy little explana- 
tion is what I call the “Case of Disap- 
pearing Money.” It is based on a prem- 


ise that money invested in stock some- . 


how disappears. Normally we might 
think that when Mary Smith buys stocks 
from John Brown, John Brown will then 
have the money to invest in bonds or to 
put in the bank, in which case it will 
either be invested in bonds or free some 
third party’s money for investment in 
bonds. But the financial writers ob- 
viously have a different theory, their 
theory being that when people are put- 
ting more money into the stock market, 
and thus driving stock prices up, that 
money somehow evaporates. 

My point is the public is treated to all 
kinds of nonsensical explanations about 
money and financial markets. It seems 
to matter not to the .explainers that 
their explanations today contradict the 
explanation of yesterday. 

The “Case of the Disappearing Money” 
is exactly comparable with Chairman 
MarTIN’s recent boast which suggests 
that the high interest rates of last year 
brought about and stimulated a record 
increase in savings. This suggestion, 
which is now being reported as fact by 
some of the financial writers, rests mere- 
ly on the fact that combined purchases 
last year of interest-bearing and divi- 
dend paper by individuals and nonbank- 
ing companies reached an alltime high. 

Chairman MarTIn’s original state- 
ment on this matter—the one which 
made the headlines—was given before 


‘the Joint Economic Committee early in 


February. The extraordinary bit of 
news which he gave at that time was 


; stated as follows: 


The activity last year of the nonbank pub- 
lic—meaning for the most part consumers 
and business concerns—in supplying borrow- 
ers with funds through the process of in- 
vestment was truly extraordinary, and it did 
not stop with the purchase of Government 
securities sold by the banking system. The 
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upswing in this activity shows up strikingly 
in the flow-of-funds data that I mentioned 


earlier. There, it appears that consumer and . 


business investors increased the net amount 
of their purchases made directly in secu- 
rities markets from about $4 billion in 1958 
to almost $20 billion in 1959—-a jump of 400 
percent in‘a single year. 

The efficient and economically healthy flow 
of funds from savers to borrowers, directly 
and through intermediaries, did not come 
about without a price. The price was, of 
course, a rise in interest rates. These rates, 
representing a penalty to those who use 
someone else’s money and a reward to those 
who save and risk their funds in loans and 
investments, rose in some instances to the 
highest levels in three decades. What hap- 
pened is readily apparent: the pressure of 
demand for funds arising from a combination 
of forces converged to bring about a competi- 
tion to borrow that drove interest rates up- 
ward; the rise in interest rates, in turn, op- 
erated to induce the savings and investment 
necessary to supply borrowing demands. 


This statement comes very close to 
saying categorically that the high inter- 
est rates of last year were caused by 
an unusually high demand for credit, 
and, further, that the high interest rates 
of last year brought about an unusually 
large volume of savings. We need-not 
debate the question whether the state- 
ment actually says these things or only 
suggests them. We need point out only 
that on the basis of the available eyi- 
dence, what the statement suggests is 
contrary to fact. 

Yes, there was an unusually large pur- 
chase of securities by the nonbank pub- 
lic, but What does this mean? It simply 
means that after the Federal Reserve 
drove the yield on 91-day ‘Treasury bills 
up to-astronomical heights, many non- 
bank. corporations withdrew their de- 
mand deposits from the banks and put 
the funds into these short-term bills. 
But this does not mean that business 
firms and individuals saved any more of 
their incomes than in previous years, nor 
that the same funds would have not been 
invested in Treasury bills if the funds 
had been left in the commercial banks. 

When interest yields on short-term 
Treasury bills are low, as they normally 
are, the industrial and utility corpora- 
tions do not bother to draw their work- 
ing funds out of the bank to invest them 
in these bills. Rather, they leave their 
working funds iri demand deposits in the 
commercial banks and the banks use 
these funds to invest in the short-term 
bills. 2 

But when the rate on Treasury bills 
goes very high, the nonbank corpora- 


tions find it worth their while to take- 


funds out of demand deposits, where 
they draw no interest, and put these 
funds into these bills. They can buy 
bills which mature in 3 months, 1 month, 
1 week, or in any number of days they 
choose. In other words, they can buy 
a bill which will mature and return their 
cash at the time the cash is needed in 
corporate operations. 

But does the fact that the nonfinancial 
corporations reduced their demand de- 
posits with the commercial banks and 
bought more Treasury bills, because of 
the high interest rates, mean that more 
money was saved and less spent? Or 
does it mean that the demand for credit 
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was greater last year than in previous 
years? It does not. 

The flow of funds data which Chair-~ _ 
man Martin has referred to as his basis 
for suggesting these things do not sup- 
port his suggestions. ‘These data, which 
are available only for the first 9 months 
of 1959, indicate that national savings 
last year, both on a net basis and on a 
gross basis, was a smaller percentage of 
the national income than was true in the 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957.: Similarly, 
these data indicate that the demand for 
investment funds was a lesser percentage 
of national income last year than in the 
previous years I have mentioned, plus 
probably many other earlier years. 

In other words, the high level of inter- 
est rates which the Federal Reserve 
maintained throughout the whole of last 
year simply meant that this Nation paid 
a higher price for the same amount of 
savings that would have been made in 
any case. ‘ : 

Why have Government bond prices 
gone up and interest rates gone down? 
I suggest that neither the theories ad- 
vanced by the financial writers nor by 
the Federal Reserve people explain it. 

It is not because stock prices have 
come down, because when one person 
buys stock from another, the money does 
not disappear. 

And it is not because the Federal Re- 
serve has now decided to encourage the 
American people to spend more and save 
less, for the simple reason that the Fed- 
eral Reserve has had no luck whatever 
in changing this Nation’s savings habits 
by raising or lowering interest rates. 

The. main reason that bond prices 
have improved and interest rates have 
gone down is that the political weather 
has been improving.. It has been be- 
coming more and more evident that 
Congress will not repeal the 4% percent 
ceiling on Government bonds, and it is 
becoming more and more evident to the 
people who buy most of the Government 
bonds that the long-term outlook is for 
a policy of more moderate interest rates. 
Their expectations of higher interest 
rates have declined and, inevitably, in- 
terest rates themselves have declined. 





South Dakota—Land of Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, South 
Dakota continues to be a land of oppor- 
tunity for young and old alike. Blessed 
with many natural resources, a stimulat- 
ing climate, rich soils, and energetic, pa- 
triotic people, our State looks forward 
to the decade of the sixties with confi- 
dence and optimism. We invite to join 
us all good citizens seeking new chal- 
lenges and new ventures in this growing 
State which still remains uncrowded and 
unspoiled. ‘ 
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An editorial in the Aberdeen Ameri- 
can-News, published in Aberdeen, S., 


consent to have it printed in the Appen- 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Aberdeen American-News, 
Mar. 27, 1960] 
Srxtres Can Be Goop ror SouTH DaKOTA 
South Dakota leaders and leaders in the 


Fi 


They the sixties to provide oppor- 
tunity for individuals to continue the de- 
velopment of the resources of the United 
States. Some are saying this 10-year period 
will be known as the “Soaring Sixties.” 
Others say it will be the 
Sixties.” 


These leaders are encouraged by the years 
of peace. And with the peace has been a 
prosperity. that, during times of peace, has 
never been matched. 

It is good to hear from persons with faith 
in their State and faith in their Nation. 

They offer relief from the faultfinders 
and those who blame the Government for 
what they don’t like and at the same time 
look to the Government for more regulation 
of their daily lives. 

South Dakota has two new developments 
on which to pin hopes for improvement. 

One is well along its way. It is the Mis- 
souri River program which will be responsi- 
ble for many benefits during this decade. It 
will give South Dakota a vast amount of 
water for multiple uses. And it will add to 
the supply of electricity as well as control 
floods and provide possibility for river 
navigation. 

The economic values already felt will 
multiply many times in the years ahead. 

. A second major development that is an- 
—. during this new 10-year period is 


There is evidence that the same under- 
ground collection formations, that have 
helped North Dakota to rise to the 10th 
State in the Nation in oil reserve, exist in 
South Dakota. 

- The oil industry is aware of this, In due 
time there will be sufficient drilling of holes 
to locate the South Dakota reservoirs. 

in both of these fields—river de- 
velopment and oil exploration—will take 
some of the burden off farming as the State’s 
leading industry while efforts are being 
made to assist agriculture in making ad- 
justments in line with the changing condi- 
tions. 

There is cause for optimism and it is good 
there are leaders in South Dakota who can 
see the good in the future. 





Goldwater for President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 





Monday, April 4, 1960 
Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 


“Sensational * 
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STATE REPUBLICANS ENDORSE GOLDWATER 

U.S. Senator Barry GoL_pwaTeR, Republi- 
can of Arizona, yesterday stampeded the 
South Carolina Republican Convention here 
and won support as a presidential candi- 
date. 

The tall rangy Arizonian chopped into lib- 
erals who, he said, wish to wreck the Consti- 
tution in order to enforce civil rights. 


The following is from National Review 
of April 9, 1960: 

It is generally assumed that conservative 
sentiment has no organizational or even 
personal vehicle around which to build, and 
that continues largely to be true. But the 
Phenomenon of Barry GOLDWATER may 
change that. 

Last week, the Republican Convention in 
South Carolina heard Senator GOLDWATER 
deliver the keynote address. He championed 
(1) States rights; (2) decentralization of po- 
litical and economic power; and (3) a con- 
servative program for the GOP: “The right 
of center is the only place the Republican 
Party can stand today if it intends to win 
in 1960 and subsequent elections.’’ The con- 
vention then voted to instruct South Caro- 
lina’s 13 delegates to vote for GoLDWaTER at 
the Chicago convention until such time as 
GOLDWATER releases them. 

This astonishing fissure in the Nixon 
monolith within the Republican Party was 
widely and scandalously unreported in the 
major metropolitan newspapers. 


The following is from Human Events 
dated Thursday, April 7, 1960: 

The press has generally failed either to 
mention or to comment on the South Caro- 
lina action in favor of GOLDWATER for Presi- 
dent. This press attitude confirms charges 
that Human Events has made. Last week, 
in an article “Enemy Columnists Hope To 
‘Help’ GOP,” James L. Wick, executive pub- 
lisher of Human Events, ironically described 
how for many years “liberal” commentators 
and editorialists have sought to persuade 
Republican candidates that, to win, the latter 
should turn “liberal.” 

Today, they write similarly in respect to 
Nixon. This sort of performance (if Nixon 
continues to fall for it) might well—as in 
the case of Dewey and Willkie—result in a 
Democratic victory next fall. Such an out- 
come, of course, is just what the “liberal” 
men in the press seek to bring about. 

No surprise, therefore, that these left-wing 
scribes have almost totally ignored the news 
from South Carolina, which by any standard 
should rate as news. Obviously, they give 
it “the silent treatment” for they fear 
Nrxon may heed the portent. And they con- 
tinue their game of polishing a “liberal 
image” of Nrxon, so as to defeat him next 
November. As one observer put it this week, 
“The same old poisoned breakfast food is on 
the table every morning in the editorial 


pages of the paper.” 


Mr. Speaker, for a generation the 
American people hive been denied a 
choice in presidential elections. Both 
parties nominated a liberal-radical, con- 
sequently millions upon millions refused 
to vote. Only 51 percent of our eligible 
voters went to the polls in 1948. They 
had no choice. Both candidates and 
platforms were pledged to more spend- 
ing, high taxes, and socialism. The 
same was largely true in 1952 and 1956. 
This year if either party should nomi- 
nate a forthright leader like Senator 
Barry GOtpwaTer or Senator Dick Rus- 
SELL, that party would win. There is 
growing evidence the people may have 
a choice in 1960. 







Toole County Student Court 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am taking this opportunity to direct the 
attention of my colleagues here in the 
Senate to an experiment’ in juvenile 
court. In Shelby, Mont., the Toole 
County Student Court of the Ninth Ju- 
dicial District sits in judgment on law 
violators of their own age group. 

The first court met February 17, 1959, 
and tried four cases. All who appeared 
pleaded guilty. Most who come before 
thé court have been arrested for traffic 
violations by the highway patrol. Others 
are charged with curfew infractions by 
city police and some are accused of pos- 
sessing alcoholic beverages. 

This experiment has proven to be 
highly successful and the reason for the 


court’s effectiveness was aptly described — 


by State Highway Patrolman Gordon 
McDermid, when he said “Trying juve- 
niles before a student court has great 
impact because teenagers do not like to 
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show up badly before their own age 9 


group.” 
I ask unanimous consent to have a 
feature article from the magazine sec- 


tion of the Great Falls Tribune, March — 


6, 1960 printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, 
Mar. 6, 1960] 
Srupent Court at SHELBY Hears JUVENILE 
CASES 
(By Clyde Reichelt) 

SuHELBY.—The Toole County Student Court 
of the Ninth Judicial District was in session. 

The teenager settled uneasily into the 
chair facing a panel of serious youngsters 
from his own high school. Quickly he took 
the wad of gum from his mouth and 
straightened his already tidy hair with a 


nervous hand, for facing classmates about . 


to judge your conduct does not induce @ 
comfortable feeling. 

A minute before he had been escorted 
into the courtroom by the bailiff, Gene 
O’Hara, a freshman. Then Verna Steyee, 
clerk of court, and a junior in Shelby’s high 
school, had read the charges and he had 
signed a statement which read: 


“I, the undersigned, do swear to tell the 


truth, being cited into this court to answer 
to the charge stated below. I hereby agree 
to waive all rights to appearance before 4 
regular court of law, and to obey the find- 
ings, and penalties set by this court. 

“I understand that such findings and 
penalties can be appealed to the ninth 
judicial district probation officer for Toole 
County.” 

Then he had given his driver’s license to 
the bailiff. 

As he settled into the chair, the modera- 
tor, Bill Greenup, read the charge: Failure 
to stop for a stop sign. 

“Do you plead guilty or not guilty?” 

“Guilty,” was the answer. 
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Now the panel began shooting questions 
to determine the degree of guilt. 

“Were you ever arrested before?” 

“Yes.”’ 


“How fast were you driving when you 


went through the sign?” 
“I don’t know; about 35, I guess.” 
“Didn’t you see the sign?” 
“No.’’ ~~ 
After the questioning the bailiff escorted 


_ the boy out of the courtroom and the panel 
' fell to discussing the degree of guilt and 


| © punishment. 


The court panel decided to suspend the 


ae 3 youth’s driver’s license and issue him a pro- 


e 


oe 


bationary license for 90 days. This meant 


| that if he was caught in any traffic viola- 


=. 


tion within that period his license would be 


§ suspended. In addition the boy was to pre- 
} pare a 5-minute talk on reasons for stopping 


y 
Et 


' for a stop sign and present it before the 
panel at the next court session. 


“Does the probation officer concur?” 


'-Greenup called. Mrs. Blanche Severson, 


Toole County probation officer, who was sit- 
ting in the audience, concurred. 

Then the teenager was brought back before 
the court and Greenup read the penalty. 
The boy’s driver’s license was kept and sent 
with the court docket to Montana Highway 
Patrol headquarters in Helena which later 
sent the youth a probationary license. 

Punishments vary to fit the crime. One 
girl who panicked and left the scene of an 
accident after sideswiping a car had to give 
an oral report on why one should never leave 
the scene of an accident. She also had her 
driver’s license suspended. 

A’ boy who was arrested for having liquor 
in his car made an oral report on alcoholism 


and another who was brought before the 


court for failing to dim his lights, in addt- 


- tion to other penalties, had to prepare a talk 


on why motorists should dim their lights 


_ when meeting other vehicles. 


Forty-six cases were tried from February 
1959, through last December. Fifteen of the 
cases concerned boys or girls who appeared 
on charges more than once. Only one case 
was referred from the student court to the 
Ninth Judicial District juvenile judge, W. M. 
Black. 

The idea of a student court here origi- 
nated with Duane Tooley, former Shelby 
policeman and Montana Highway Patrol ex- 
aminer. Since its start, however, Mrs. Sev- 
erson has Called it to session and overseen its 
operation. 

She enjoys her duties. She likes to help 
the boys and girls. 

“The philosophy of the court is to help 
youngsters become better citizens—not only 
those who appear before the panel, but those 


' who take part in the court as well,” she said. 


Organizing the court took the time and 
patience of several groups as well as indi- 
-viduals. Judge Black’s approval was the first 
secured and the Toole County Juvenile Com- 
mittee agreed it sounded like a good plan. 


Mrs. Severson met with Tooley and Sgt. 


Al Buck, also of the Montana Highway Pa- 
_ trol, to decide which violators should appear - 


‘before the student court and what the 


4 | penalties should be. 


Then the plan was taken to the superin- 
tendent of the Shelby schools, D. L. Johnson, 


and the principal of the high school, Don 


Driscoll. Both gave hearty approval. 

After that the plan was presented to the 
most important group of all, the high school 
Student body. The students grasped the 
idea with enthusiasm. and decided the court’s 
Panel should consist of the members of the 


_ student council with the student body presi- 


‘dent as moderator. Each class also elected 


_ &n alternate who sits in with the panel on 


all cases if he or she wishes to, and who 
is available if the regular member should 


| be absent. 


™ 


‘panel. 
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The first court met February 17, 1959, and 
tried four cases. All who appeared pleaded 
guilty or were found guilty. Most who come 
before the court have been arrested for 
traffic violations by the highway patrol. 
Others are charged with curfew infractions 
by city police and some are accused of pos- 
sessing alcoholic beverages. 

Most plead guilty but those who believe 
they are innocent tell their side of the 
story and present witnesses if they wish. 
The panel questions both the accused and 
the witnesses. 

Some of the teenagers who have appeared 
before the court have tried to hide their 
embarrassment by showing disrespect for the 
This was quickly noticed and taken 
into consideration when deciding punish- 
ment or degree of guilt. In the several times 
when this occurred Mrs. Severson talked 
to the offenderg and convinced them their 
attitude and actions were wrong. 

One boy had to be picked up by police 
and brought before the court after he had 
refused to appear voluntarily. He showed 
disrespect to the court and was taken before 
Judge Black. Black was convinced the boy’s 
attitude was an attempt to cover up a feel- 
ing of inferiority. He talked to the youth, 
urging him to convince himself that he was 
as good as anyone, to throw back his shoul- 
ders and speak his piece. 

By the next session of court the youth 
had changed. He appeared and apologized 
for his previous conduct. 

Conduct also can be a bit of a problem 
for the members of the panel. The first 
group was badly in need of self assurance 
and guidance which Mrs, Severson was 
quick to note. 

“Members of the pane] can’t chew gum, 
slump over their elbows, or be discourteous 
with the accused or witnesses. They must 
act and dress with dignity.” Mrs. Severson 
said. 

After the close of each court an evaluation 
session is conducted. Members of the ju- 
venile committee, highway patrol, police de- 
partment, and Mrs. Severson sit in with 
the panel. Action taken by the court and 
possible ways of improving its procedure 
and value are discussed. 

Violations the court may hear and pen- 
alties it should consider have been changed 
as result of the discussions but no one 
doubts that the chief examiner of the State 
highway patrol, Gordon McDermid, pin- 
pointed the reason for the court’s effective- 
ness when he said: 

“Trying juveniles before a student court 
has great impact because teenagers do not 
like to show up badly before their own age 
group.” 





Resettlement of Certain Refugees 





SPEECH 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. WALTER... Mr. Speaker, the joint 
resolution under consideration is de- 
signed to implement the participation 
of the United States in what has been 
described as World Refugee Year pro- 
mulgated by the United Nations Assem- 
bly in a resolution sponsored by the 
United Kingdom and cosponsored by 
this country. 

In a proclamation issued on May 19, 
1959, the President of the United States, 
in expressing the acceptance of the par- 
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ticipation of the United States in the 
World Refugee Year, ending June 30, 
1960, has outlined the extent of our par- 
ticipation, stressing the necessity of ad- 
ditional financial contributions for the 
rehabilitation of refugees and the need 
of more opportunities for their resettle- 
ment. A substantial financial contribu- 
tion to the funds of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees in the 
amount of $4 million has already been 
made by the President pursuant to the 
authority granted him by the Congress 
last year. 

The legislation under consideration is 
primarily designed to eliminate the re- 
maining camps in Europe in which num- 
bers of refugees have resided for a long 
period of time. 

The Committee on the Judiciary re- 
ported this joint resolution by a vote of 
30 to 1, I believe. 

In taking up this joint resolution the 
committee considered the ability of the 
United States to absorb more people, 
having in mind the rate at which our 
population is increasing. 

We believe that we have written into 
this legislation the safeguard which will 
prevent violence from being done to our 
basic concept of the admission of im- 
migrants. By that I mean that every- 
body admitted, assuming this joint res- 
olution will be adopted, will be required 
to comply with the provisions of the basic 
law. In addition, we have set up a pro- 
vision under which by action of either 
the House or the Senate the entire pro- 
gram may be terminated within 60 days 
after the filing of a report by the 
Attorney General. 

The joint resolution is designed to 
offer resettlement opportunities under 
the existing law, to wit: section 212(d) 
(5) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, to a number of refugees which will 
be determined depending on how many 
refugees are admitted by other cooper- 
ating countries. 

Time is of thesessence because the 
special refugee programs originated in 
the World Refugee Year should, of 
course, start-in that year, if the partici- 
pating countries are to implement what 
they have undertaken to do. Any delay 
in the enactment of this legislation will 
tend to impair the position of leadership 
which the United States has assumed in 
the field of internationally concerted 
humanitarian efforts. 

In addition to that, there is a very 
important session of the Council of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration scheduled for the early 
part of May of this year. That session 
is to convene in Naples, Italy, instead of 
the usual meeting place which is Geneva, 
Switzerland. The main reason for this 
change of me@ting place is the desire of 
the 29 member nations of ICEM to 
dramatize the departure of the one- 
millionth migrant moved from Europe by 
the organization which. began its opera- 
tions in February 1952. It is quite im- 
portant that this legislation be well on 
its way to final enactment by the time 
ICEM’s council convenes next month. 

There have been recently certain pro- 
posals made in the field of immigration 
which appear to be based on the idea 
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that the absorptive capacity of the 
United States is practically unlimited. 
The proposals I have in mind have ap- 
parently not been based on sufficient 
studies of the implications which the 
fast-growing population of the United 
States, the inadequacy of employment 
opportunities, and the lack of facilities 
for housing, education, and medical care 
have made urgently necessary. No study 
of these matters has been made prior to 
the submission of recommendations un- 
der which the United States population 
would be further increased by a very 
considerable influx of immigrants. It 
appears to me that the interest of the 
United States has not been taken into 
consideration by the authors of those 
proposals. 

This legislation does not belong in that 
category. It does not provide for any 
sizable increase in our annual immigra- 
tion intake while it opens our doors to a 
reasonable and assimilable number of 
desirable people who need a safe haven 
and an opportunity to start a new life 
and who deserve to benefit from the 
blessings of freedom and American op- 
portunities. 

How many will come under this reso- 
lution? The answer to that question de- 
pends on the extent of cooperation which 
this country will obtain from our friends 
abroad. For example, according to the 
latest report I received from the Director 
of the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration, that organization 
transported from Europe to oversea 
countries in the calendar year 1959, a 
total of 42,166 refugees; 9,652 of them 
came to the United States under the now 
expiring provisions of section 15 of the 
act of September 11, 1957. Conse- 
quently, the number of refugees admitted 
in 1959 by countries other than the 
United States was 32,514. Assuming that 
all of these refugees were subject to the 
mandate of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees and further 
assuming that in the’'year 1960 countries 
other than the United States will admit 
the same number of refugees, the At- 
torney General would be authorized to 
admit 25 percent of that number to the 
United States, which would be 8,126 per- 
sons. Provided, of course, that the Sec- 
retary of State has made that finding 
and has advised the Attorney General as 
to the precise number of those whom he 
may parole into the United States in 
each of the 6-month periods. 

However, if the Secretary of State 
finds that the other nations have cur- 
tailed the size of their total semiannual 
intake of refugees of the category speci- 
fied in this resolution, our intake will 
automatically diminish proportionately 
in the immediately following 6 months. 

The legal concept of this resolution is 
based on the experience gained in 1956 
and in 1957 when the very efficient ad- 
ministration and the successful results 
of the use of the parole provision of the 
Walter-McCarran Act has permitted us 
to assume the position of leadership in 
providing safety and resettlement of 
those who escaped the Soviet massacre 
of the heroic Hungarian revolution. 
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We have maintained then, and we 
still maintain, that position of leader- 
ship which we first assumed in providing 
resettlement for displaced persons and 
refugees in the years since 1945 up to the 
present time. I stress this point not 
because of a desire to boast about our 
achievements. I believe that it is nec- 
essary to remind certain facts, from time 
to time—-not so much to our friends and 
enemies abroad who realize very well 
what the United States has done—but to 
some of our own people at home, who 
seem to tend too often to minimize our 
actions. As an example, let me remind 
you that just about 2 weeks ago it was 
stated in the other body that little Vene- 
zuela has done infinitely more for dis- 
placed persons and refugees than the 
United States. Suffice it to say that in 
the period of ICEM’s activities, from 
1952 until 1959, Venezuela has admitted 
1,700 refugees while the United States 
has admitted 300,000. I do not say that 
in order to belittle Venezuela’s contribu- 
tion which has apparently done what 
she was able and willing to do, and we 
appreciate that, but to point out that 
the criticism of our own deeds by our 
people has about reached the high point 
of absurdity. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the House 
and the other body will act promptly on 
this truly necessary and meritorious 
legislation. I am convinced that this 
resolution, after.it is placed on our stat- 
ute books, will be administered carefully 
and wisely, and that the required coop- 
eration between the Secretary of State 


and the Attorney General will be as. 


friendly and efficient as it was in the 
past. The functions of the Department 
of State and the Department of Justice 
in the administration of this legislation 
are of great importance, indeed. While 
the powers and duties of the Attorney 
General under section 212(d) (5) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act as well 
as under all pertinent provisions of that 
law and under this resolution are pre- 
served intact and inviolate, the preroga- 
tives and functions of the Secretary of 
State in the area of foreign relations re- 
main equally intact under the opening 
paragraph of section 2 of the joint reso- 
lution. 

I urge the House to vote overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of this legislation. 

There has been much said about the 
problem of refugees. Many of the na- 
tions have issued stamps, but many of 
them, outside of the Iron Curtain, have 
made contributions. Funds have been 
raised from various sources. 

In this legislation we deal with the 
camp population, with those people who 
are subject to the mandate of the United 
Nations, High Commissioner for Ref- 
ufees, and nobody else. We are exposed, 
in my judgment, to about one-fourth 
of 22,000 people. 

There has been much discussion as to 
the number of refugees, and conflicting 
figures are being presented from various 
sources all the time. Some months ago, 
I said there were 28,000 people in the 
camps. This caused considerable con- 
sternation in the ranks of those people 






who have made this business of moving 
refugees a very profitable one. Just this 


morning, I talked with some people at — a 


the United Nations in New York. I was 
advised that the number is not 28,000 
but it is now about 22,000. As I said 
earlier, we have written into the bill a 
provision under which the number we 
take will be determined by the total 


number of defined refugees taken by - 


other nations participating in this pro- 
gram. That number is readily ascer- 
tainable so that in the opinion of your 
committee, the maximum number that 
could be taken, assuming that every- 
body in the camps wants to move, and I 
am sure that is not the case, our share 
will always represent 25 percent of those 
moved elsewhere. 

If my colleagues will indulge me for a 
moment, I would like to tell of a con- 
versation I had with a cabinet minister 
of the appropriate agency of the Austri- 
an Government. 
most of these people are old. He said 
that emigration is not an attractive 
thing when people are over 35—I am 
sure that is the case. As I was saying, 
the numbers that would be moved would 
be relatively small. In view of the fact 
that we have actually been a participat- 
ing sponsor of this World Refugee Year, 
it seems to me we are almost compelled 
to adopt the kind of legislation which 
will indicate our desire to participate 


and also the limits within which that | 


participation will take place. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. BURLESON. As I understand 
the situation, the type of people calcu- 


lated to come in under this measure are 


old people—people who are sick and 
those ordinarily described as hard core 
refugees; is that correct? 

Mr. WALTER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that everyone who is admitted 


for permanent residence will come un- ~ 


der the terms of the basic code. 

Mr. BURLESON. When we have had 
this type of legislation before this body 
on several other occasions, including the 
so-called Refugee Relief Act which has 
expired, the plea was that we should 
have that type of people in this country 


who would contribute something to the ~ 


welfare of our country. Now this seems 
to me to be the very opposite. Is this 
strictly on a humanitarian basis? 

Mr. WALTER. This is designed to 
meet the demand of some people that 


the United States do something in this . 


field. May I say again in that connec- 
tion, that just recently, in the other 
body it was stated that the United States 
had not done as well in the refugee field 
as little Venezuela. As I stated a few 
minutes ago, ICEM’s records show that 
Venezuela had admitted since 1952, @ 
little over 1,700 refugees in these cate- 
gories and we had admitted over 300,000. 
Now, what useful purpose is served by 

our efforts, I do not know, 
but I would like to point out to the gen- 
tleman that ever since the cessation of 
hostilities in 1945, the United States has 
done its full share. We can certainly 
be proud of our efforts; but still, the 


He pointed out that” 
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camps there remain. It seems to me 
that by the enactment of this legisla- 
tion we will indicate to the world that 
we can eliminate them. When the ques- 
tion of the number arose, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Smurn] visited 
the camps in Europe, and as a result of 
his investigation we reached what we 
believe to be a proper conclusion with 
respect to the modus operandi of elimi- 
nation of the camps. 

Mr. BURLESON. Did I understand 
the gentleman to say that many of these 
_ 22,000 would not wish to enter this coun- 
try or any other country? 

Mr. WALTER. My guess is that only 
a@ small percentage would want to move, 
and a correspondingly smaller one will 
enter this country. 

Mr. BURLESON. Then in that case 
the camps are not going to be eliminated. 

Mr. WALTER. Yes, they will, because 
other nations and local economies will 
also be absorbing these people. 

Mr. BURLESON. We contribute some- 
thing through the United Nations to the 
upkeep of the camps? 

Mr. WALTER. That is right. 

Mr. BURLESON. And we would con- 
tinue to do so. If they do not want to 
come to this country or any other coun- 
try they would remain there and we 
would continue our contribution. I as- 
sume that that would eliminate the hu- 
manitarian angle of bringing them into 
this country. 

Mr. WALTER. I would like to feel 
that after the enactment of this legisla- 


tion the United Nations would take steps > 


immediately to eliminate those camps. 
They have ulready eliminated a great 
many. People have been concentrated 
in just a few camps. 

Mr. BURLESON. If the gentleman 
will yield further, you have a bill before 
the Committee on the Judiciary which 
deals with immigration, ordinarily re- 
ferred to as the administration bill, 
which would about double the 154,000 
annual admissions provided under pres- 
ent law. This number represents reg- 
ular quotas, but as I understand that 
proposal, an unpredictable number of 
immigrants would be permitted to come 
to this country if the President so de- 
sired. How is this related to that legis- 
lation? 

Mr. WALTER. May I say this to the 
gentleman, that before the subcommit- 
tee, of which I happen to be chairman at 
the moment, considers that legislation, 
we will complete studies that we are now 
undertaking to determine the capacity of 
the United States to absorb more people. 
Personally, I hope there will be no action 
before this study is completed. I am al- 
most sure there will be no action at this 
session, because the studies will not be 
completed. It is very important in that 
connection to note, particularly in those 
areas where we have much distress, the 
coal fields of Pennsylvania, for instance, 
that a vast majority of people coming to 
the United States seeking new homes, 
come to those areas. We certainly are 
- not going to relieve unemployment in the 
United States by bringing unemployed 
from other places in the world. 

Mr. BURLESON. I am delighted to 
hear the gentleman’s remarks on that 
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subject. If the Federal Government is 
eee 
ployment compensation, medical care, 
and all other benefits which flow from 
Washington, it would seem we do not 
need to bring more people in for that 


purpose. 

Mr. WALTER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman completely, but we are talking 
about something entirely different now. 
We are talking about the participation 
of the United States of America in a 
worldwide movement to relieve a very 
bad situation. 

Mr. B N. Mr. Speaker, if I 
could feel that House Joint Resolution 
397 was purely a humanitarian act, cer- 
tainly I would feel more kindly toward 
it. If it is humanitarian, then certainly 
our benevolence should extend to the 
teeming thousands of Arab refugees ex- 
pelled from Israel. In this instance, our 
own policies contributed to this wholly 
unsolved, pitiable situation. I think 
there is no doubt that the refugees with 
whom we are dealing in this bill are 
cared for in luxury, as compared to these 
people living almost like animals with 
no hope for tomorrow. 

It is difficult to obtain definite informe- 
tion as to the type of people remaining in 
the refugee camps in Europe. Some years 
ago before the Special Refugee Relief 
Act expired, the argument was made 
that we should admit people of special 
skills and abilities who would contribute 
something to our American life. The 
camps were supposedly drained of this 
type of individual, many of them coming 
to this country. I doubt seriously if very 
much has been contributed, and I op- 
posed that legislation. However, the 
point to be considered now is why, after 
these several years, we are going back to 
the hard-core type which is left in the 
camps. If my information is correct, 
these people are mostly those who are 
diseased, with criminal involvement of 
some nature, or whose true status can- 
not be determined. 

We are now going to take these people, 
which I have an idea is more or less on 
an indiscriminate basis, based on the 
challenge of other nations to take three- 
fourth of the total. They are being ad- 
mitted on a permanent basis. They be- 
come eligible for permanent citizenship, 
and it is a circumvention of our immi- 
gration laws. 

The most I can see coming out of this 
legislation is the hope that the adminis- 
tration’s liberalizing bill now in the 
Committee on the Judiciary may get no 
further than it is at the present time. 

It is difficult to understand why there 
are those who want to chip away and 
widen the breaches in the present Wal- 
ter-McCarran Act. At a time when, in 
my opinion, we should be tightening im- 
migration laws, we are loosening them 
up. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Water], chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration, in response to 
my query a few minutes ago indicated 
he was not for liberalizing our immigra- 
tion laws as proposed and requested by 
the President of the United States. He 
further indicated that he recognized the 
inconsistency of admitting more people 
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to the United States who will contribute 
to that group for which there is always a 
hue and cry for more welfare benefits of 
one sort and another. Do you want to 
bring more people into this country for 
more public housing, more unemploy- 
ment compensation and all the welfare 
benefits which can be dreamed up by 
those who would take care of everybody 
and everything from Washington? 

Mr. Speaker, it seems the most I can 
do at this time is to give notice that I 
shall oppose with every possible effort 
any further legislation which weakens 
and liberalizes our present immigration 
laws. I simply do not think it is in the 
best interest of our country, and further 
believe that it is already one of the 
principal taproots of many of the diffi- 
culties our Nation is now experiencing. 
I know very well that there are those 
who will say this is a narrow view. I 
know very well there are those who 
will want to say it is an attitude of 
anti-this and that. But, I know in my 
heart it is no such thing. 

It is a matter of seeing that there are 
no more people in this country than are 
already here who do not understand the 
American system. There are those al- 
ready here who do not distinguish be- 
tween license and freedom. There are 
many who do not understand that re- 
sponsibility goes with liberty. Mr. 
Speaker, this is not a flag-waving state- 
ment, because the record will prove it, 
and as to that matter, most any day a 
newspaper out of any of the big cities 
will prove it in their reporting. 

I am not going to support this resolu- 
tion, and particularly do I repeat that 
the bill now considered by the Judiciary 
Committee, which can more than double 
the present immigration quota, will be 
resisted. I trust that you here who be- 
lieve as I do will indicate your attitude 
to the Judiciary Committee to such a de- 
gree that the committee itself will re- 
ject the proposed legislation. 





Beef Imports—Prices Fall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, farmers and industrial workers 
are being threatened by foreign imports, 
The following article is from the Lan- 
caster Livestock Reporter, Lancas- 
ter, Pa.: 

CATTLEMEN Fear Imports Wirt Siasn Breer 
PrRIcEs 





Datitas.—The SS Mariposa, a steamship 
with hefty hunks of frozen beef stacked in its 
cavernous holds, will said from Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, stop at Auckland, New Zealand, to take 
on more meat, and then set a northeasterly 
course for San Francisco. 


Slocum, «a Bone napen oe 
rancher, an, ‘ponder the vessel’s voyage to- 
ward the Golden Gate with considerable dis- 


He 
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“I'm feeding 2,500 head of cattle out there,” 
rancher Slocum nodding toward the 


snow blanketed rangeland outside his snug 
ranch home. “I figure I'll have to take less 
money for them this year, even without con- 
sidering . And imports,” he adds, 
deftly rolling himself a cigarette, “could flat 
ruin us.” 

The Texas cattleman’s concern is shared 
by nervous ranchers from Florida to the Pa- 
cific Northwest. They’re fearful that the 
swollen tide of imports pouring into east and 
west coast ports, while U.S. ranchers are 
readying record herds of their own for mar- 
ket might trigger a price collapse like the 
one in 1952 that slashed cow prices in half 
and dug deeply into beefsteak tags, breaking 
many a rancher in the bargain. 

USING UP THE CORN 


Most traders, however, regard the recent 
price rise as temporary; they predict prices 
will turn downward soon. Many cattle feed- 


ers have sizable quantities of corn which is - 


too moist to qualify for price support loans. 
Cattle are being held off the market to use 
up this corn. ; ° 

Predictions of rosy prospects for meat mar- 
ket shoppers are based on the huge herds 
feeding on grass or grain around the Na- 
tion. The Agriculture Department recently 
reported that there were a record 101,- 
520,000 of the critters on U.S. ranches and 
farms as of January 1—a hefty buildup of 
nearly 4.9 million head during 1959, piled 
atop an increase of 3.5 million head the year 
before. P 

Ranchers are planning to send record sup- 
plies of meat to market this year as they at- 
tempt to stem the growth of their herds. 

Despite their reputation as long-time hold- 
outs against Government handouts, the 
nervous beef raisers are asking the U'S. Tariff 
Commission to step in and take action under 
the escape clause of the Trade Agreements 
Act to keep beef imports from putting “an 
undue pressure on downsliding prices.” 

“DO SOMETHING NOW” 


“We believe it’s better to ask the Govern- 
ment to do something now, before it’s too 
late,” Mr. Slocum remarks at this Texas 
ranch 


The cattlemen claim imports accounted for 
more than 8 percent of U.S. beef supplies last 
year and the year before. Beef imports in 
1959 totaled 1.3 billion pounds, more than 
five times the 1956 level. 

While U.S. cattlemen press for tougher im- 
ports curbs, the normal workings of supply 
and demand show signs of starting to do 
the job for them. Exports from Australia 
have been so heavy they have driven meat 
prices there to record highs, leading Austral- 
ians to keep more of their beef at home. 
Canadian exports have left some lush ranges 
vacant, slowing the flow of cattle to the 
United States and leading some U.S. ranchers 
to ship feeder cattle north across the border 
for fattening. And Mexican herds have be- 
come so depleted that some Mexican ranchers 
are buying cattle here to ship south. 





Mufioz-Marin as Governor of Puerto 
Rico—Has Developed Commonwealth’s 
Influence for Stability, Moderation, and 
Understanding in Caribbean 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
read a very fine article which appeared 
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in the Baltimore Sun of March 14, 1960. 
It referred to the action of the White 
House in injecting itself into the political 
affairs of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. This was the first time in history 
that a national administration had 
taken such action. 

This unprecedented action on the 
part of the White House is to be re- 
gretted. 

The article follows: 

A Lesson ON Puerto Rico Nor Iowa 
(By Price Day) 

If the White House is to be credited with 
a new knowledgeability about Latin America 
it needs to revise its notion of what goes on 
in Puerto Rico. 

On the word of Mr. James C. Hagerty, the 
President will support the candidacy of Mr. 
Luis A. Ferré for the governorship of Puerto 
Rico in the November elections. “Mr. 
Ferré is head of the Republican Party of 
Puerto Rico,” the White House press secre- 


tary is quoted as having said. “He is also ~ 


the Republican National Committeeman 
from Puerto Rico. Can you imagine the 
head of the Republican Party being against 
a recognized candidate of his own party?” 

Mr. Hagerty, and Mr. Eisenhewer, might 
take a moment to try to imagine it, after 
first consulting an ABC of Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico is, shall we say, not Iowa. Its 
parties are not Iowa’s parties. The insular 
political organization for which Mr. Ferré is 
the gubernatorial candidate does, as Mr. 
Hagerty indicated, have certain connections 
with the mainland Republicans. But be- 
sides being the Republican Party of Puerto 
Rico it is also the Statehood Party of Puerto 
Rico: It is the Republican Statehood Party. 

Its opponents are the Populares, or the 
Popular Democrats, for two decades over- 
whelmingly dominant in Puerto Rican poli- 
tics. They are led by the present Governor, 
first to hold ‘that office by election, Luis 
Mufioz-Marin. They have no ties with any 
mainland party. 

Unlike, shall we say, Kansas, Puerto Rico 
is not a State. It is associated with the 
United States in a unique arrangement as 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Puerto :Rico in this satus partakes of na- 
tionhood—-though the Populares in the cam- 
paign already strenuously underway refrain 
from saying so, lest their statehood adver- 
saries raise the false charge that the goal of 
the Populares is independence. 

The statehood party holds that partaking 
of nationhood is bad; it makes Puerto 
Ricans second-class citizens. The statehood 
party brings forward figures from which the 
most earnest examination cannot remove the 
fuzz of vagueness, to dispute the Populares’ 
contention that statehood with its Federal 
income taxes would bring ruin; that the 
island would be condemned indefinitely to 
the condition of poorest State in the Union. 
(Last fall the annual per capita income for 
Puerto Rico crept over $500; In Mississippi 
it is about $1,100). Anyway, the statehood 
party says, it is not a question of economics 
but of dignity and pride. 

The Populares say that it is a question of 
pride, dignity, and economics all together, 
and believe that citizenship in the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico is more dignified than 
citizenship in a state of Puerto Rico would 
be, 

They believe that in the past 20 years 
Mufioz-Marin and a group of able men 
around him have transformed the island 
from an economic and psychological colony- 
slum into a proud, free, prospering commun- 
ity: a lesson in U.S. good will toward Latin 
Americans, and an example of effective eco- 
nomic self-help. 

This new Puerto Rico, they believe, has 
the duty of helping to show other peoples 
of the hemisphere—and beyond the hemi- 
sphere—what the United States is about. Dr. 
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Arturo Morales Carrién, under secretary of 
state for the Commonwealth, has put it this 
way: “It is a place where the Latin Ameri- 
can feels at home, where he sees the great 
impact of US. industrial culture on 
a Hispanic land, and yet feels that the land 
and the people have retained their identity, 
their dignity and their values and tradi- 
tions.” 

Mr. Ferré, arriving in Washington last 
week as a guest aboard Mr. Eisenhower’s 
plane, said substantially the same thing in 
other words: “Because of the ethnical simi- 
larities between the people of Puerto Rico 
and the people of Latin America, and the 
knowledge and experience the people of 
Puerto Rico have with American institutions, 
Puerto Rico is in an excellent position to 
cooperate toward the aims of better inter- 
American relationships.” 

Mr. Ferré quite naturally did not note the 

indisputable fact that it was the program of 
Mufioz Marin and the Populares that put 
Puerto Rico in that position, or the hardly 
less indisputable fact that without Mufioz 
Marin it would not have happened. 
Nor, as his remarks were reported, did he 
on this occasion advance his own opinion 
that a Puerto Rico with U.S. Senators and 
Congressmen would have more influence in 
Latin America, not less, than Puerto Ricd as 
@ semination has. 

Which of the two Puerto Rican points of 
view seems more reasonable to the White 
House? 

Is the White House at all aware of Mufioz 
Marin’s stature in Latin America, where the 
Puerto Rican ABC is thoroughly known? 
Does the White House understand how 
much influence for stability, moderation, 
and understanding he wields in the Carib- 
bean? . 

Does the White House know that he is our 
most eloquent and respected advocate in all 
Latin America? 

Does the White House perceive that to take 
sides in a Puerto Rican election will for some 
Latin Americans seem to have just a taste— 
considering Puerto Rico's degree of nation- 
hood—of the interventive? 


Is it the judgment of the White House 
that the value of Puerto Rican votes in New 
York next fall (both the Populares and the 
Statehood people in Puerto Rico think this 
the reason for the White House favors to Mr, 
Ferré) overweighs the disadvantage of back- 
ing in Puerto Rico a sure loser with no pro- 
gram but the perhaps not quite wholehearted 
one of statehood? 

Would it even get the votes? 

Looking ahead, does the Republican Party 
wish in effect to give to the minority of 
Puerto Ricans who sincerely want statehood 
soon a pledge that cannot in the foreseeable 
future be fulfilled? 


A bit of rethinking seems indicated. 





Wimmer Sounds Warning 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cincinnati Enquirer on March 28, 1960, 
carried a column by Mr. Ed Wimmer, 
the able and dynamic vice president of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business. Mr. Wimmer has a wide grasp 
of current problems affecting American 
business. His article of March 28 en- 
titled, “Paraproprietal Society Visioned 
by Experts,” should be particularly sig- 
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nificant to Members of Congress. There- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, under previous per- 
mission I insert the article to be re- 
printed in the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


“PARAPROPRIETAL SOCIETY’ VISIONED BY Ex- 
PERTS: “AMERICAN Wax” To DISAPPEAR 


The managing director of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute has made a statement to the 
effect, that the United States is “gradually 
adopting the Russian system, while Russia 
moves gradually in the direction of the 
American system.” This ties in with a 
column we devoted to the subject some 
months ago, in which we pointed out that 
business and labor leaders, educators, and 
an increasing number of people in Govern- 
ment, are ready to throw in the capitalistic 
sponge—and let socialism take over. 

Consider the statement of James Hoffa, 
that in the foreseeable future, “there will 
be no place in America for the small busi- 
ness, small union, or family farm.” Weigh 
thoughtfully the prediction of Burton K. 
Homes, that in the next few years “Com- 
munism, in one form or another, will blanket 
the world,” and—if this doesn't shake you 
out of your apathy, I call your attention to 
some words of advice, wisdom, and prophecy, 
from two German students, 145 years ago: 
“The choirs are marshalling on both wings 
of the world’s stage. Russia is leading the 
one, and America the other, but a day will 
come when the contest between the two will 
end in the complete downfall of one, and 
victory for the other.” 

Paul Porter, former head of the War Labor 
Board: “All natural resources, All banks, 
insurance companies, public utilities, all 
basic industries, will become public property 
in the United States.” 

Robert Liebenow, Chicago Board of Trade: 
“We are being spoofed into a welfare state, 
a bite at a time.” 

Charles A. Beard (1932), world renowned 
historian: “We must eventually come to a 
system of cartels controlled by a national 
planning council controlled by labor, indus- 
try, and government.” 

Panel of Government economists: “The 
Federal Government is the only instrument 
we have for guiding the economic destiny 
of our country.” 

Dr. Ernest Fisher, Columbia University: 
“We ought to set up a local housing agency 
financed by Federal funds to buy and build 
pools of existing dwellings in urban renewal 
areas, to rent to low income families, and 
when @ contractor cannot make a profit on 
the work, the housing agency construction 
crews should take over the job. Also, finan- 
cial aid to landlords for property rehabilita- 
tion, if they do not raise the rent.” 

Do you believe that Lincoln was right 
when he said that America’s destruction 
would “come from within?” Can you be 
aroused, or frightened, or be at least made 
aware of the threat to American liberty in 
student polls showing two-thirds voting 
clothes and sports “more important than 
patriotism”? With 63 percent in another 
poll voting “Government ownership of all 
big ‘usiness and banking’’? 

In a new booklet released by the Twentieth 
Century, Paul J. Harbrecht, 8.J., and Adolph 
A. Berle, Jr., have defined the “new system 
emerging” as the “Paraproprietal Society’ 
in which the huge corporation, pension trust, 
huge union, and huge Government will be 
all-engulfing and be imbued with a new 
kind of “corporate, social conscience.” 

Reverend Harbrecht’s new book, “Pension 
Funds and Economic Power,” sees the big 
pension funds as the big capitalists taking 
over in the “Paraproprietal Society.” He sees 
an almost complete end to economic influ- 
ence by any “proprietorship” class, with all 
the power passing from the individual to 
“professional managers of great funds and 
corporations.” Labor and Government, of 
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course, would be the “counterbalancing 
powers.” 

Mr. Berle, one time avowed enemy of con- 
centrated power, seems to accept this change 
as inevitable, although continuing to agree 
that genuine capitalism flourishes only in 
the “area of small businesses”—'‘‘no longer 
a dominant characteristic of the capitalistic 
system.” 

Since 1951, 6,000 American boys have given 
their lives in military air accidents, learning 
to “defend the American way of life.” I ask 
what “American way of life”? 





“Wheatland” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. _ Speaker, 
“Wheatland” is a choral symphony writ- 
tend and composed at the suggestion of 
Kansas wheat producers. It has an in- 
teresting background, and both the 
music and the text have been written by 
talented individuals. I hope every Mem- 
ber of Congress will have an opportunity 
to pursue the thought behind this choral 
armeneoy as well as the symphony it- 


. 





“WHEATLAND” 


“Wheatland” is a choral symphony writ- 
ten and composed at the suggestion of Kan- 
sas wheat producers, and carried to comple- 
tion with their assistance and lively interest 
in the work. 

The premiere performance of the work is 
presented as the climax of a 3-day meeting 
of the National Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers, in Wichita, Kans., December 10, 1959. 

“Wheatland” was inspired by Henry D. 
Parkinson, of Scott City, Kans., wheatgrower, 
and vice chairman of the Kansas Wheat 
Commission. Mr. Parkinson conceived the 
idea of exporting art forms from Kansas, 
as well as grain, to carry the story of wheat. 
He suggested to Dr. David Foltz, professor of 
music, University of Wichita, Kans., that the 
cycle of wheat production might be used as 
the basis for a symphony or tone poem. “He 
described to me the union of words and 
music, tuneful and melodic, but respect- 
able,” says Dr. Foltz, “all of which, would 
tell of wheat, the glory of it, and what it has 
meant to man through the centuries.” 

More wheat producers became interested 
in this cultural approach to the story of 
wheat, and when Mr. Parkinson again con- 
tacted Dr. Foltz, the musician accepted the 
challenge, and “Wheatland” began to take 
form. 

Dr. Foltz made special trips to wheat fields 
and to meetings of those interested in wheat. 
He was the guest of the Parkinson family 
during the 1959 harvest in the Scott City, 
Kans., area.’ First-hand looks at the flour 
mills, the elevators, the migrant workers 
during harvest—even a ride on a combine— 
were part of acquainting the composer with 
his subject of the plant, the land, the ma- 
chines, the grain, and the people, 

When considerable researching through 
the writings of poets such as Carl Sandburg 
and Walt Whitman failed to produce any- 
thing about the growing cycle of wheat, Dr. 
Foltz asked Dr. Geraldine Hammond, pro- 
fessor of English at Wichita University, to 
write the words for the choral symphony. 
She responded with a striking poem in eight 
phases suggested earlier by Mr. Parkinson. 
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The work was named from her poem, 
“Wheatland.” 


the land that gives us hope, that gives us 
life, that gives us wheat.” 
Narration is 


the joyous “Festival,” 
ican hoe-down music. 
the concluding section, 


ughan, 
appreciation, Wichita University, for orches- 
tral arrangements; and from student copy- 


ists, who have been busily preparing the — 
production. 


new music for 
The work might never have been brought 


their national annual meeting. 

Back of it all, inspiring and guiding the 
project to completion, has been Mr. Parkin- 
son, His faith that this unique pool of 
talent at the University of Wichita could 
produce a new voice for wheat out of Kansas 
may have launched a permanent contribu- 
tion to American music. 


“WHEATLAND,” A CHoraAL SYMPHONY 
(By Geraldine Hammond) > 
I. PRAISE THE LAND 
Chorus 
Praise the Land 


The land of wheat, 
Bright and wide, 


And the golden life 
At harvest. 
Praise the land 
That gives us hope, 
That gives us life, 
That gives us wheat, 
That gives us wheat. 
Praise we the land. 
I. PLANTING 
Narrator 
The Seed in a Man’s Hand 


The seed in a man’s hand— 

Like water—like sand—like gold. 
Life, one seed, 

A fact so simple that it is a dream, 
And a dream so real that it is all truth. 
For this seed alone, 

Here in ‘a man’s hand, 
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Is the miracle of sun, 
Of wide days, 
And the turning earth. 
Drop the seed, fling and scatter. 
Space in rows 
By machines man builds 
To stretch his faith 
Wide on the fields. 
: Now tumble earth and gentle it 
While sun lies golden on the trees 
And strikes the river bright below, 
And birds sing “Amen” 
To a planter’s faith. 
Chorus 

Hymn of Wheat 
Biess the planting, 
Watch the seed, 
Bring forth the grain to harvest. 
Give us wheat, 
Our daily bread, 
O give us wheat. 

Solo 


Song of the Planter 


In the cool dark silence at the root 
Now lies the miracle. 
There in the blackness is a power, 
A will, a thrust, a strength 
So great it is a simple fact. 
But I must stand here on this earth 
To watch, to hope, to fear— 
And wait, 
And wait, 
And wait. 
Chorus 


Hymn (Fragment) 
Give us wheat, 
Our daily bread. 
O bless the seed 
And give us wheat. 
Il. WAITING 
Narrator 
And Now the Waiting Grows 

And now the waiting grows 
And stretches out above ground too. 


its own fruit, hope, fear, and silence, 


Bearing 
While the field rests like a mother, 
Quiet, knowing, winterwhile. 

Chorus 

Winter Prayer 

Let the snow lie lightly, 
Warm to the earth, 
White winter waiting 
Seal off the frost, 
The bitter death of cold. 
And keep the seed safe 
For reaping joy 
In spring time. 

Narrator 

A Man Stands Looking at His Work 
A man stands looking at his work, 
His partnership with earth, 
And wonders how it came. 
Who is he to spread the seed, 
To care for life, 
To tend the dream? 
And then he turns away and knows 
That seed is everywhere the same, 
That wheat lies waiting in the ground 
And holds its own life ready. 
Solo 
Waiting Song 
Here on the earth I stand, 
Waiting the winter while 
To know the end of my beginning. 
Is the enemy unseen now at the root 
And deadly? 
Has the cold crept to the heart 
And I not knowing? 
Help, O help uncertainty with trust, 
And lay on waiting peace. 
IV. SPRING GREEN-UP 
Narrator 
The Winter Waiting Is Over 


The winter waiting is over 
And snows to rivers run, 
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The mystery of seed, 
The miracle, 
Is green now, smooth and rolling, 
Stretched like a sea, 
Spread like a sky, 
Soft with newness, 
Rich with bounty, 
Near for the hand 
And far for the eye. 
O praise the greening land, 
The promise springing. 
Solo 
The World Is New 


The world is new— 

Who can resist its freshness 
Running on the hills 

And on the valley floor, 

First light of day, 

Morn of the year, 

And life’s beginning. 

The greening comes unfolding 
Plant by plant, 


” And fills the heart with joy 


And gratitude. 
Why did I doubt? 
What did I fear? . 
I knew the blessed power of living, 
And the promise that the seed gave, 
Lying on the hand. 
Chorus 


The world is new— 

Who can resist its freshness 
Running on the hills 

And on the valley floor, 

First light of day, 

Morn of the year, 

And life’s beginning. 

Why did I doubt? 

What did I fear? 

I knew the blessed power of living. 


Vv. THE STORM 
Narrator 
Before the Storm Comes Quiet 


Before the storm comes quiet 
But no peace. 
The very fields are frightened 
In the calm and eerie light, 
A green, not spring’s but fearful— 
Fearful. 
There in the sky the blackness 
And the flash, 
The blackness and the gash of danger. 
Solo 
Guard Us 


There in the sky the blackness 
And the flash 
The blackness and the gash of danger. 


Solo and chorus 


What can protect us now? 

How fend against so vast a foe? 
The heart beats—beats—and beats, 
But only the knee may bend. 
Guard from lightning, 

Guard from hail, 

Guard from pounding, 

Guard from fire. 

Save, O save, ? 
O save the wheat. 

God the Father, 

Guard the fields. 


.Bring forth the grain to harvest. 


Give us wheat, 
Our daily bread, 
O give us wheat. 
VI. HARVEST 
Narrator 

The Stalk Bends Now 

The stalk bends now, fulfilled, bearing life 
serene 

In a gentle rise and fall like breathing, 
A world of gold and sunlight, 
Swaying to the earth’s deep music, 
Wheat—standing to the harvest, 
The golden spears of life, 
The Staff, 
The seed of daily bread. 





Solo 


Reaping Song 
Let us bend now to the harvest, 
Reap and bind, 
Flail and gather. 
Praise the sickle of our fathers, 
Praise the dance of the threshing floor. 
With joy now move to harvest. 
Chorus 
March of the Combines 


Move to the field, 
Take. position, 
Roll-roll-roll. 
Lift and cut, 
Lift and cut, 
Gather—gather—gather. 
Roll in rhythm, 
Pounding rhythm, 
The heart of the world 
Beats today, beats today, " 
And the harvest ze 
Takes the seed: 
Dream to fact, 
Fact to mill. 
Give us 
Give us 
Our daily bread, 
Give us 
Give us 
Wheat. 
Give us : 
Give us 
Our daily bread, 
Give us 
Give us 
Wheat. 
VII. FESTIVAL 
Narrator 
Joy of the Work 
Joy of the work, 
Joy of the waiting, 
Joy now fulfilled, 
So let the dance express it. 
From hope came this harvest, 
From seed came this joy. 
Tell back to the earth 
The pleasure of doing, 
Peace of this fulfillment. 
Solo 
Festival Song 
Join with me, friends, i 
Sing with our pleasure. 
Thanks to the sky, 
Thanks to the soil, 
Thanks to the plow, to the harrow, 
The reaper. 
Joy for the work 
And the cycle complete. 
Chorus 
Harvest Dance 
Swing with the music, 


* Reel to the rhythm. 


Send off the waiting like chaff. 

Here is the harvest, 

Here is the ending, 

Here is the seed in the hand. 

VIII. LAND OF WHEAT 

From the Black Earth 

From the black earth 

Grew this green. 

Under the white 

Lay the gold. 

All in time. 

Weathered and watered 

Tended and warmed, 

Grew the seed. 

The greening unfolded, 

The gold stood tall. 

From the hand to the earth 


And back 
A miracle goes. . 
Solo 
Blest Be the Land 
Blest be the land 


That took this seed, 
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The seed to hold its dream. 
Blest be the stalk 
That bears its gold, 
The staff of wheat, 
The living bread, 
The secret told. 
Finale 
Praise the land 
For daily bread. 
Praise the land 
For golden wheat. 
Praise we the land. 





Joseph Sureck 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, so very 
often we read and hear critical reports 
and comments of our public servants in 
their efforts to discharge the functions 
and duties of their offices. We seldom 
hear of the good that they do—of the 
lasting and appreciated impressions they 
create upon the community and those 
whom they have served. It is unfortu- 
nate, as Shakespeare put it, that “the 
good is oft interred with their bones.” 

In the State of Hawaii, we have been 
blessed with the presence of many men 
and women who, in the performance of 
the duties imposed upon them by the re- 
quirements of their public office, have 
acted over and above their postulated 
requirements, and in doing so endeared 
themselves to the people and commu- 
nity and brought new respect to the of- 
fice they occupy. 

Such a man is Mr. Joseph Sureck, dis- 
trict director of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service in Honolulu, who, 
after a year and a half in Honolulu is 
being transferred to the district office in 
Los Angeles. 

Not wanting to merely have the “good 
interred with their bones,” the Senate 
of the First Legislature of the State of 
Hawaii, on March 21, 1960, adopted Sen- 
ate Resolution 26. I am happy to say 
that the resolution expresses the heart- 
felt gratitude of the Hawaiian commu- 
nity for the services of a dedicated, de- 
voted, and inspirational servant of our 
Government. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Senate Resolution 26, adopted 
by the Senate of the First Legislature of 
the State of Hawaii, in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Whereas Joseph Sureck, district director 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice in Honolulu, is being transferred to the 
district office in Los Angeles, culminating a 
highly successful administration during his 
tenure as district director in Honolulu from 
June 1957 to March 1960; and 

Whereas he is a person held in the highest 


esteem and respect by all persons in every 


ethnic group, including Members of this 
honorable body, governmental organizations, 
counsular corps, aliens, and persons of every 
race, color, and creed; and 

Whereas by his intense interest in entour- 
aging eligible aliens to become citizens of 
the United States of America, he did expend 
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and devote unsefishly and humbly all of his 
time, effort, and even his personal funds to 
carry out his dedicated interest; making 
himself available at all times to speak on 
the subject of naturalization to all interested 
parties, groups, and organizations through- 
out the islands; and singularly, through his 
wealth of talent and tremendous efforts, 
originated and carried through a highly suc- 
cessful statewide citizenship program at the 
Waikiki Shell on September 17, 1959, when 
the Honorable Hugh L. Black, Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States of America, addressed the huge 
gathering at the naturalization ceremony 
presided over by Judge Pope of the Ninth 
Appellate Court of the United States of 
America; and 

Whereas as a public spirited citizen and 
administrator, he has served the people of 
Hawaii. conscientiously, warmly, diplomat- 
ically, and with zeal, thereby bringing about 
a better understanding to his office and a 
more friendly approach to the encourage- 
ment of aliens to become naturalized citi- 
zens; and 

Whereas his work is best expounded and 
exemplified by an editorial in one of our 
newspapers, which read in part that “his 
tour of duty here has been marked by 
friendly cooperation with other agencies’ and 
organizations and he has been particularly 
and commendably active in urging aliens 
eligible for naturalization to go through the 
necessary processes and become our fellow 
Americans. He has indeed exemplified the 
spirit and practice of public service above 
and beyond the call of duty”; and 

Whereas by his transfer, the people of Ha- 
wail have lost a great statesman, devoted 
administrator, dedicated citizen, and an 
eminent counselor: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the First Legis- 
lature of the State of Hawaii, budget session 
of 1960, That it extend its profoundest and 
heartfelt thanks for an excellent job done as 
our district director of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, highly commending 
him for his dedicated contribution to the 
people of Hawaii, and extend to him the best 
wishes for good luck and success in his new 
position; and be it further 

Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to. Commissioner 
Joseph M. Swing of the U.S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service; Hon. William 
Rogers, Attorney General of the United 
States of America; and Mr. Joseph Sureck. 





Optional Retirement for the Aged 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, enforced retirement can be a 
human tragedy, says George Meaney, 
president of the AFL-CIO. He seeks 
to negotiate “optional retirement provi- 
scions which are in the best interest of 
a free society.” 

Mr. Meaney’s views were called to my 
attention after I introduced legislation 
involving amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act, designed to encourage op- 
tional or gradual retirement in place of 
the present arbitrary work test. 

I believe the Members will be inter- 
ested in this article, the sixth in a series 
prepared for Ray Henry which were 
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published widely throughout the country 
earlier this year. I commend it to the 
attention of the Members, 
The article follows: 
OPTIONAL RETIREMENT FOR THE AGED 


(By George Meany) 

During the next 10 years AFL-CIO unions 
will continue to work to broaden and improve 
the retirement plans available to American 
workers. The efforts will be directed to both 
the negotiated plans and the Government 
social security 

In this way we will lend our support toward 
lifting retirement from a condition of pov- 
erty, privation, and dependency to one of 
comfort, dignity, and independence. 

Today we have 55 to 60 percent of our 
union membership covered by negotiated 
pension plans. It was only 5 percent 10 
years ago. 

In those years, improvements in industrial 
pensions and social security have doubled 
retirement benefits. 

Most early negotiated plans did not per- 
mit workers to earn benefits for service 
beyond 30 years. And benefits were scaled | 
down so people with 20 years service received 
little or nothing above social security at 65. 

In those early plans, improvements in _ 
social security payments provided no net 
gain for workers because social security was 
deducted from what they had coming under 
the negotiated pensions. 2 

While the initial plans were modest, they 
did represent an important beginning. 

Now, the social security offset has been 
eliminated, benefit formulae have been sim- 
plified and improved, eligibility requirements 
reduced, disability benefits added and por- 
table pension rights introduced. 

This last feature is the greatest single 
improvement over the early negotiated pen- 
sion plans. A worker who meets certain 
minimum service and age requirements may 
now leave his employment with one company 
and carry with him his earned pension 
rights, payable when he reaches 65. 

But we cannot rest on these advances. 
For most workers retirement still involves a 
big reduction in their accustomed standard 
of living. 

Pension benefits must be more closely 
geared to wage levels prevailing at the time 
the worker retires and to the cost of living 
during his retirement. ~ 

We will try to remove some of the most 
restrictive age requirements still attached 
to the pension provisions. 

We want to raise the disability benefits and 
seek to make eligible any disabled employe 
unable to hold down any regular job within 
the plan or firm covered by the agreement. 

We want to correct shortcomings of the 
retired employe’s widow. Under social 
security, she gets only three-fourths of her 
husband's primary benefit, and under most 
negotiated plans she receives no further 
benefits after her husband's death, 

We still feel that enforced retirement can 
be a human tragedy, and we hope to con- 
vince employers that they should not insist 
in retaining a veto power over the employee 
who wants to continue working after 65. 

Experts in aging confirm our belief that 
compulsory retirement is disastrous for 
many people. We hope to negotiate op- 
tional retirement provisions which are in 
the best interest of a free society. 

If we nail down the principle of optional 
retirement and if we can negotiate benefits 
giving a decent retirement income, the prob- 
lem of when an individual should retire 
will be simplified. 

The ideal pension plan of the future will 
have optional retirement over a wide range 
of ages with benefits that increase with the 
age one chooses to retire. 

Pension funds are how largely managed by 
employers, and labor will seek a more ef- 
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fective voice in their administration. We 
are concerned about the investment policy 
of some managements, 

Workers have earned these re- 
serves and they have an interest in their 


Some of the $25 billion in funded pension 
reserves should be used for better purposes 
than up prices in the stock and 


unions have reduced pension 
and extended coverage through estab- 
lishment. of multicompany pension plans. 
This makes pension programs possible for 
many small companies, facilitates transfer of 
rights, and generally paves the way 

to higher benefits. 

There are many ties for future 
progress in the pension field through coliec- 
tive bargaining, but we must face squarely 
a disturbing fact. 

Retired people are having to spend an in- 
creasingly large part of their pension checks 
on medical bills. Of what value are higher 
benefits if they are siphoned away from their 
primary purpose of maintaining a standard 
of living? 

Health insurance plans for the aged are 
not meeting the need—they are too restric- 
tive, too limited in their benefits, and too 
' eostly for what they offer. 

We must use the greater efficiency of social 
security and add medical benefits to old- 
age payments. The addition of hospital and 
other health benefits would prevent retire- 
ment payments from being used up on med- 
ical bills. 

The Forand bill, now before Congress, pro- 
poses this by adding medical care to old- 
age and survivors insurance payments. Its 
enactment this year on the 25th anniversary 
of the Social Security Act would bring the 
retired worker the kind of protection that 
would make his pension check a passport to 
decency and dignity. ‘ 


bond 
Some of our 
costs and 





An Informed Citizen Speaks His Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, most of us 
are so used to verbal brickbats from con- 
stituents importuning us to support Fed- 
eral aid for all sorts of projects that we 
are forced to our feet in amazement 
when out of the clear sky we receive a 
letter such as has just come to me from 
Mr. George O. Mark, Jr., of Lancaster, 
Pa 





Mr. Mark prefaces his letter with these 
words: 

I am greatly disturbed, Mr. Dacvur, by the 
continuing expansion of Federal activity into 
what I feel should be local affairs. 


And I submit, Mr. Speaker, that such 
sentiments are so rarely encountered in 


And then Mr. “Mark goes on to indict 
local governmental leaders by pointing 
out that the first question encountered 
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when a community improvement is con- 
templated is, “Are there Federal funds 
available?” To this observation this 
conscientious citizen adds that loading 
down our social security system with ad- 
ditional handouts in each recurring elec- 
tion year can only result in the equaliza- 
tion of our society at a common level, 
which is the end objective of all social- 
istic planners. 

But why burden you with my personal 
comments. Here is Mr. Mark’s letter in 
its entirety which I am including with 
these remarks so that it may have a 
permanent place in the records of this 
House: 

LANcastTER, Pa., March 31, 1960. 
Hon. Pavuu B. Dacuz, 
Downingtown, Pa.: 

I am greatly disturbed, Mr. Dacvez, by the 
continuing expansion of Federal activities 
into what I feel should be local affairs. 
The proposed Federal aid to schools (H.R. 
10128) is an example as is the present policy 
of aid to sewer projects. I have no doubt 
but what you are familiar with the near- 
range pros and cons, but let me dwell for 
@ moment on some of the long-range aspects. 

I am a member of two planning com- 
missions and am therefore involved in many 
discussions regarding public improvements. 
The first question asked is, “Are there Fed- 
eral funds available?” There is something 


“wrong with a society that is unwilling to 


spend their own funds for their own im- 
provements. And there is certainly some- 
thing wrong when people have become .con- 
ditioned to feel that it is their right to 
expect that someone else’s taxes should pay 
for their improvements. The “wrong” lies 
in the Federal policy of the past decade or 
so which has bred just such an attitude. 

This policy has already destroyed the 
initative of many local governmental units. 
Their attitude is, “We need a few school- 
rooms now but if we wait until the situa- 
tion becomes serious the Federal Govern- 
ment will pay the bill.” And the same 
thinking is applied to sewerage, housing, 
highways, etc. 

Fortunately our basic thinking hasn't 
changed. My neighbor still doesn’t expect 
me to pay for improvements to his house. 
It is only when he thinks of Federal or State 
programs that this “something for noth. 
ing attitude” prevails. So you see it is not 
too late to change our Federal policy. 

First, let’s stop the expansion of such 
programs, then gradually reduce them until 
the responsibility once again is in the hands 
of those affected. 

Now some thoughts on another subject. 
The basic concept of social security was 
good. There will always be those who lack 
the foresight to provide for their old age. 
But with each election year, expansion of 
the program becomes less of a social secur- 
ity and more of a social equalizer. Adding 
all the Federal and State spending programs 
together, it isn’t too difficult to visualize 
the day when everyone will be economically 
equal, the wealthly reduced to the mean by 
heavy taxes, the poor raised to the mean 
by giveaways. That is the day that all 
progress ceases. The frightening thing is 
that we are well on the way and running 
to get there. 

I’m afraid I’ve already imposed too greatly 
on your time, but one more thought. My 
confidence in Congress was somewhat re- 
stored when you, at long last, removed the 
“temporary” excise tax on service. 
I trust the will see fit to reject 
the President’s request that it be restored. 

GerorcE A, Marx, Jr. 
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High Interest Inflation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Miss Syl- 
via Porter began her column yesterday 
with this question: _ 

Why has the cost of living, measured by 
the consumer index moved up again to the 
all-time peak set last fall? 


Miss Porter then answered the oii 
this way: 


A key reason is that interest rates on home 
mortgages have soared to the highest levels 
in a generation. 

Miss Porter was speaking of the latest 
available consumer price index, which is 
that for February; and the point is that 
the index had been rising through Feb- 
ruary, not because of increases in the 
prices of food and of clothing, but 
because of the increases in interest rates. 

To illustrate, the cost of food in Feb- 
rary was 1% percent lower than it was in 
February a year ago; and the price of 
food was 5.1 percent lower than it was 
in 1958. 

The main reason ‘for the rise in the 
BLS consumer price index in February 
was the increased interest rate on home 
mortgages. In other words, the Fed- 
eral officials who manage interest rates 
had been pushing all interest rates up, 
up, and up. Just as the BLS index takes 
account of the cost of rent, it also takes 
account of the cost of mortgages on 
owner-occupied homes. 

ONLY INCREASED COST OF HOME MORTGAGES 
CONSIDERED 


Yet the point that Miss Porter has 
brought to attention deals only with the 
effects of high interest on home mort- 
gage costs. And this is minor com- 
pared with all of the other price in- 
creases which have resulted from high 
interest. The high interest policy has 
raised almost all prices. All levels of 
business operate on credit and on bor- 
rowed capital; so when interest rates 
are raised, this increases costs all down 
the line. Costs are increased for the 
mining and other raw materials indus- 
tries. Then the metal producers, the 
manufacturers, the distributors, the 
wholesalers, and finally the retailers all 
pay increased prices to cover the cumu- 
lative cost increases due to high inter- 
est, and add on, in addition, their own 
cost increases due to high interest. And 
the increased cost to the transportation 
companies and the utility companies are 
also added into the price of the goods. 
Then finally the consumer who pur- 
chases goods on credit must pay not 
only the increased cost of credit to the 
manufacturers, processors, and distribu. 
tors, but his own increased cost of 
credit. When the Federal Government 
raises interest rates, it is inevitably tax- 
ing consumers, for the benefit of the 
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moneylenders, 
buys:on credit or not, 
COST OF MEDICAL CARE GOING UP 


The second important cause of the in- 
crease in the consumer price index in 
February is that the cost of medical care 
jumped by almost 1 percent from the 
previous month. The cost of medical 
care keeps going up and up, and this is 
causing a severe hardship on retired 
people who must try to live on their 
small pensions. 

Miss Porter’s article, as it appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star for yes- 
terday, April 4, is as follows: 

MorRTGAGE Rates Lirr Livine Costs 
(By Sylvia Porter) 


Why has the cost of living, measured by 
the Consumer Price Index, moved up again 
to the alltime peak set last fall? 

A key reason is that interest rates on 
home mortgages have soared to the highest 
levels in a generation. 

You aren’t feeling the higher mortgage 
interest load if you haven’t bought a house 
with a mortgage, of course. But the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics must calculate the 
level of mortgage interest rates in the gen- 
eral level of housing costs. The Bureau of 
Labor Standards calculates its mortgage in- 
terest. index only periodically. When it took 
its latest reading in February, ft found that 
the index had jumped to 124.7 from 118.7 
in September 1959. It estimated this index 
was up 8 percent over a year ago, was more 
than 24 percent above the base figure of 100 
in 1952. 

“This. one factor of sharply higher mort- 
gage interest rates accounted for over one- 
third of the entire rise in living costs from 
January to February,” said Deputy Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics Robert J. Myers, 
during an interview. “Now mortgage in- 
terest rates won’t influence the index until 
the next periodic check this summer.” 


MEDICAL COSTS RISE 


Another key reason why the consumer 
price index went up again in February is 
that the cost of medical care jumped 0.8 
percent, the biggest rise in almost a year 
and a half. The medical care index is up 
almost 4144 percent in the past year. 

The climb in the cost of living did not 
reflect higher food prices. Presumably you 
are aware of this, but you may not be 
aware of the fact that on the official 
index food is 1.5 percent cheaper than a 
year ago, 2.4 percent cheaper than 2 years 
ago, 5.1 percent under the 1958 record high. 

And the climb did not take place because 
the prices of most things are increasing at 
anywhere near the pace of rise in the prices 
of services. 

It is imperative that we recognize these 
key points, for a read-and-run attitude to- 
ward the price headlines in coming months 
easily may mislead people into. believing 
we're in another inflation—and we are not. 


VITAL POINTS LISTED 


Here are three vitally important points: 

(1) The cost of living is heading’ toward 
alltime highs probably will be at new peaks 
right before the elections. 

Service will continue rising in price. Most 
other costs will edge up a bit. And we're 
into the season when food prices normally 
increase—which alone would tilt the whole 
index upward. 

(2) The prospect remains that the rise 
will not exceed the 144-percent or so range 
of 1959. 

This has been the reasonable prospect all 
along. Neither the extent of this rise nor 
the forces behind it indicate inflation. While 
a rise in mortgage interest rates directly 
raises the cost of living of the family buying 
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whether the consumer 4 house, you cannot call a climb in interest 


rates inflation. While an increase in medical 
insurance premiums boosts the living costs 
of all of us, the increase reflects the expan- 
sion and improvement of medical services as 
well as higher medical costs. What is hap- 
pening generally is not inflation as we de- 
fine it. 


(3) The probable rise in living costs this 


year will reflect relative price stability. And 
the odds are excellent that in 1960 we'll turn 
in one of the best price records of any major 
nation in the world. 





Home Rule: The Leadership Question 





EXTENSION pod REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr.UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the interim 
report issued last week by the Washing- 
ton Home Rule Committee fixed respon- 
sibility on the effort that must be made 
if the House discharge petition isto suc- 
ceed. 

There are many who feel that the rec- 
ord of this Congress on the right to vote 
issue will rest as much on the success 
of the home rule legislation as on the 
enactment of a meaningful civil rights 
bill. In any event, the record to this 
point on home rule should be clarified 
and I am reproducing below, as part of 
these remarks, recent editorials in the 
New York Times and Washington Post 
that purpose. These editorials fol- 
Ows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 31, 1960] 
HaZaRD FOR THE GOP 


Whether or-not they intend to do so, Re- 
publican Members of the House are stran- 
gling the local home-rule movement. More 
than 180 signatures have now been obtained 
to the petition to release the District self- 
government bill from the death grip of the 
House District Committee, but only 40 of 
these have been provided by Republican 
legislators. The recent drive for signatures 
resulted in the addition of 43 names to the 
home-rule honor roll, but only 7 of these 
legislators wear the GOP label. 

This ought to be a matter of grave con- 
cern to President Eisenhower and Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon, as well as to the voteless resi- 
dents of the District. The restoration of 
voting rights to 870,000 citizens of the Dis- 
trict—through the home-rule bill as well as 
through the proposed. constitutional amend- 
ment, to permit voting for President and for 
Delegates in Congress—is a civil rights proj- 
ect of foremost importance. Editors, lec- 
turers, public servants, and a vast number 
of other persons have come to recognize that 
elimination of this blot of disfranchisement 
is essential to the good standing of the 
United States among the free peoples of the 
earth. The Republican Party cannot be in- 
different to this local demand for justice and 
democracy without condemning itself in the 
eyes of mankind. 

This throttling operation is the more 
amazing because it is the administration’s 
bill that is being done in. How can Re- 
publican legislators stand by and watch their 
Democratic rivals claim nearly all of the 
credit for advancing this vital civil rights 
measure? The situation ought to be of spe- 
cial concern to Vice President Nrxon in his 
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capacity as the prospective Republican presi- 
dential candidate in the forthcoming cam- 
paign. eee 

It is said that about 25 additional Re- 
publican signatures are needed to dislodge 
the discharge petition and make home rule 
here a reality, The Democrats have done 
their part well. It is difficult to believe that 
the Republican leaders in and out of Con- 
gress will permit this civil rights venture 
to topple on their own heads on the eve of 
an election. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 29, 1960] 
Civi. RicgHTs: District or COLUMBIA 


While the attention of Congress and the 
country is focused, as it should be, on the 
extension of civil rights to Negroes of the 
South, the civil rights of Washington’s mil- 
lion inhabitants—both black and white— 
ought not be overlooked either. 


The two questions are related, for the 
fundamental reason why the citizens of the 
Capital are at present totally disfranchised 
is that there are so many Negroes among 
them. This is a harsh and shameful thing 
to have to say, but it is true. There are 
many contributing factors to Washington's 
failure to have even an elective municipal 
government; but at bottom is the same fear 
of a predominant Negro vote that has 
throttled civil rights in so much of the South. 
But in both areas progress is being made. 

A bill to grant home rule to Washington 
passed the Senate last year for the fifth time. 
Another, more limited, measure is now as 
usual stuck in a committee of the House. 
Only a discharge petition, a perfectly orderly 
and—under the circumstances—a necessary 
procedure, can break it loose. Less than 40 
signatures are still needed. It is interesting 
to note that the overwhelming majority of 
the. more than 180 Members who have signed 
thus far are northern Democrats. Where, 
then, are the Republicans? This is, theoreti- 
cally, an administration-approved bill. 
Where is the administration? Wh is the 

necessary pressure, which is the y thing 
that will bring a District of Columbia home- 
rule bill to the floor? Where is the leader- 
ship? 

There is no good reason why the people 
of Washington, one of this Nation’s 10 largest 
cities, should not be allowed to manage their 
own affairs. There is no good reason why 
Congress should be saddled with this absurd 
burden. There is no good reason why the 
best chance there has been in years to get a 
home-rule bill through Congress should be 
allowed to go down the drain through preju- 
dice, pusillanimity or coalition politics. 





Asparagus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 

Mr, McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I want to 
invite all House Members tomorrow to 
join me in enjoying some delicious, fresh, 
green, California asparagus in the House 
restaurant. 

Asparagus, probably of Persian origin 
some 2,000 years ago; a spring staple in 
the diet of kings for centuries, and now 
one of California’s major crops, is grown 
mainly in the rich San Joaquin Delta. 





ah tay er ora 
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Today there are 72,466 acres of as- 


$20 million annual crop for world dis- 
tribution by truck, train, plane, and 
deep-water vessel from the port of 


In order that you might better enjoy 
tomorrow’s treat, I am putting in the 
Recorp the following history that was 
prepared for me: 

the perennial vegetable that has 
served the needs of man for over 2,000 years, 
continues to be a vegetable of first im- 
portance in many parts of the world. 

In vivaciously eating this wild plant and 
that, primitive man learned by experience 
that some plants agreed with him and some 
did not; some brought strength and exhilara- 
tion, and others illness, even death. It was 
in this fashion that our primitive ancestor 
learned to appreciate the properties of many 
wild plants and subsequently, as nomadic 
tendencies gave way to a desire for more 
settled existence, gave cause to introduce 
them into his garden that they might serve 
his needs. Thus it was with asparagus which 
was so named by Theophrastus of ancient 
Greece. 

The original wild habitat of edible aspara- 
gus is not positively known, but it may pos- 
sibly have been of Persian origin. It is now 
found naturalized throughout Europe, as 
well as in nearly all parts of the civilized 
world. tI has been cultivated in the North 
Temperate Zone of the so-called Old World 
since Greek and Roman times. 

The average Roman of the earliest days 
lived on vegetables and in his garden patch 
raised them—asparagus, cabbage, endive, 
fennel, and leeks. Marcus Porcius Cato (234— 
149 B.C.), the Old Sabine Farmer, in the 
earliest of Roman horticultural writings gave 
full detailed instructions covering the mode 
of cultivating asparagus practiced in Roman 
times. The substance of the directions con- 
tained in his writings are not unlike those 
appearing in standard works on horticulture 
through the centuries and of the present day. 

Following the elevation by man and the 
muck-heap of the wild asparagus of the 
beaches of the north Mediterranean into the 
cultivated asparagus of the garden, Pliny 
(AD. 23-79) relates that at the seaport town 
of Ravenna asparagus was grown so fine that 
three shoots weighed a pound. 

Since it could be found in the wild indige- 
nous state along the coasts of Gaul and Brit- 
ain, asparagus from very early tribal times 
had been used as a medicine by Britons, 
Gauls, and Germans. However, its culti- 
vation and use as a vegetable by these peoples 
‘apparently resulted from the conquering 
marches of the Roman legions. In any 
event it is believed certain that the cultiva- 
tion of asparagus took place in France and 
England following upon the heels of the 
Roman conquests. Its culture is détailed in 
the earliest French and English writings on 
horticultural subjects in the early 16th cen- 
tury. In Tusser’s English horticultural pub- 
lication of 1573 cultivated asparagus is called 
sparage, or sperage. 

The horticultural practice of forcing of 
asparagus was introduced into England in 
1688 by the Dutch gardeners who accom- 
panied William III to England. In fact it 
is related that King William personally 
taught some of his close English subjects 
how to cut asparagus in the Dutch manner. 
In 1697, Meager mentions “that the London 
market was, at that period, supplied with 
forced asparagus early in the year.” 

The cultivation of asparagus was intro- 
duced by the English into many parts of the 
world, including the hottest latitudes of the 
Tropics where daily irrigation is a chief es- 
sential. No precise date of introduction 
into the American Colonies appears deter- 
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minable, However, it would appear obvious 
that such a valued perennial vegetable would 
have accompanied the colonists who estab- 
lished the first permanent English-speaking 
colonies. 

A list of available garden and flower seeds, 
plants, grapevines, and fruit trees were given 
in the Maryland Journal and Baltimore 
Daily Advertiser of March 8, 1793. Among 
those listed in that issue was “asparagus 
plants of the best sort.” 

aragus was grown commercially in a 
very limited way in Concord, Mass., as early 
as 1825. Mr. Edmond Hosmer is crédited 
with having carried it to market in season 
on his milk wagon. However, it was not 
until 1872 that the first commercial bed of 
asparagus of any great size was set out in 
New England. Mr. George D. Hubbard is 
credited with that endeavor which with his 
subsequent plantings probably made him 
the largest commercial grower in Massachu- 


“setts for a period of over 20 years. 


The growing of asparagus for market in 
California was underway prior to the turn 
of the century and in 1901 it was reported 
as “proving to be one of the most successful 
of its minor industries.” California com- 
mercial asparagus farming in 1900 was ini- 
tially limited to the reclaimed lands around 
the Bay of San Francisco, the marshy deltas 
of the San Joaquin and Sacramento Rivers, 
and the peat-type lands of Orange and San 
Luis Obispo Counties. 

Commercial asparagus growing in the 
United States after a long period of time 
characterized by rather limited beginnings 
and of restricted marketings has emerged 
since 1900 into a food producing enterprise 
of substantial economic proportions. Our 
delta section of northern California has been 
the leading asparagus district of the United 
States for a number of years. The principal 
commercial asparagus producing districts in 
our country at the present time are located 
in the Sacramento and Imperial Valleys of 
California, in the Upper Coastal Plain sec- 
tion of New Jersey, South Carolina, and in 
Illinois. 

Jean de LaQuintinge, director of the King 
of France’s fruit and kitchen garden, period 
1679 and 1682, was able to set before the King 
of France fresh asparagus in the winter 
months of January and February. Likewise, 
Dr. Phillip Mazzei, an Italian who came to 
Virginia in 1773, was able to provide fresh 
asparagus on the table in March for such 
notables as President Blair of William and 
Mary College. Today our State of California 
provides wonderfully delectable fresh as- 
paragus to yours and the Nation’s tables in 
the early months of each year and makes it 
possible for you and me to eat in such 
respect like the kings of bygone days. 





Eisenhower Republican Administration 
Most Expensive in Nation’s History 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Ike: Alltime Alltime Champion 
Spender,” which appeared in the Thurs- 
day, March 10, 1960, issue of the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Labor Tribune, an official 
weekly trade union newspaper affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Relations: 
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Ine: ALLTIME ALLTIME CHAMPION SPENDER 

It is one of the ironies of history and evi- 
dence of the short memory of the people that 
President Eisenhower and his party ran for 
office on an economy program. GOP spell- 


binders reamed up and down the land de- - 


nouncing the spendthrift, prodigal adminis- 
trations of Roosevelt and Truman and prom- 
ising if Ike and the GOP got the popular 
nod, thrift and national debt reduction 
would be the major concern of the party 
which would bring the best business brains 
into the Government to undo the wastreldry 
of the spendthrift Democrats. 

During Roosevelt’s administration, which 
included the greatest depression on record 
and a world war, a total of $375 billion was 
spent in 12 fiscal years, 

Under Truman, faced by a postwar chal- 
lenge even more menacing than winning the 
war, the so-called Marshall plan was put 
into effect. This, the cold war, and the Ko- 
rean war made the 8 years of Truman cost 
the Nation over $395 billion. 

While the national debt was about $20 
billion in 1932, the year F.D.R. was elected, 
it has soared to the present $284 billion 
under 7 years of Eisenhower, who out- 
spent both F.D.R. and Truman, although 
he was faced with no war or massive de- 
pression or a postwar situation which re- 
quired an orderly transition from a wartime 
to a peacetime economy and multibillion 
aid to Europe and Asia on the brink of 
communism. 

The question the Eisenhower fiscal record 
poses is whether the United States can afford 
4 more years of this kind of business ad- 
ministration. Frankly, we doubt it. It’s 
time for a change. 





White House Conference on Narcotics 


SPEECH 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Resolution 431, resolu- 
tion by my distinguished colleague from 
California, Mr. James Rooseve.tT. Said 
resolution was filed by him January 27, 
1960, and referred to the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, from which 
committee it comes to the floor today 
with appropriate amendments embodied 
in the text. Whereas this very timely 
resolution, in effect, recommends to the 
President of the United States that he 
call a White House Conference on Nar- 
cotics, and asks that emanating there- 
from said White House Conference on 
Narcotics should report back to the 
President of the United States and to 
the U.S. Congress setting forth recom- 
mendations with respect to the problem 
of narcotics as found to be, and the traf- 
fic therein, and any other pertinent and 
germane results of the deliberations of 
said White House Conference, I concur 
with and join with all of my colleagues 
who have previously spoken in favor of 
this resolution. 

But, I wish to make further crystal 
clear that it is not only my native State 
of California which is affiicted with the 
smuggling of narcotics, and the illicit use 
thereof, but other States as well. The 
justification, of course, of this resolution 
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is that there has developed a very sub- 
stantial traffic in the narcotics system 
itself in and across the borders of several 
other States. There being no question 
but that the traffic in and use of narcotics 
definitely contributes to juventile delin- 
quency and adds materially to the ex- 
penses of law enforcement, to say noth- 
ing of the deterioration and destruction 
of the individual user thereof in his men- 
tal, moral, physical person, it should be 
crystal clear that such White House con- 
ference as is indicated in Congressman 
RoosEvELT’s timely resolution should un- 
dertake to recommend to the President of 
the United States and to the U.S. Con- 
gress adequate and practical and feasible 
ways and means of obtaining substantial 
uniformity as between State and Fed- 
eral enforcement of narcotics statutes 
and of their penalties, and in Jike man- 
ner to delegate the area and jurisdiction 
which must be occupied as between Fed- 
eral, State, and local authorities on the 
subject. These and other related and 
germaine purposes are clearly set forth 
in the resolution before us and it is my 
sincere hope that the President of the 
United States, even though this resolu- 
tion makes it entirely optional, of course, 
with the President to call such confer- 


ence, may find it entirely appropriate to © 


promptly call such White House Confer- 
ence on Narcotics and set the machinery 
in motion to promptly organize and have 
such conference expedited and its re- 
sults made known and put into prac- 
tical effect. 





The Federal Government and the Cities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most stimulating and courageous 
speeches delivered in Washington in re- 
cent weeks was given by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, JosepH S. CiarK, at the George 
Washington University on March 28. 
His speech, entitled “Toward National 
Federalism,” was one of a series on the 
- subject “The Federal Government and 
the Cities.” I do not recall reading a 
more incisive or more challenging analy- 
sis anywhere of the central problem of 
bringing the structure of American gov- 
ernment into line with the realities of 
twentieth century American life. 

Going directly to the heart of the fiscal 
problems now distorting Federal, State, 
and local relations, Senator CLarK probes 
behind the cliches and commonplaces of 
our current political debates. His ap- 
peal is directed squarely at all thoughtful 
Americans who wish to be honest with 
themselves and with public policy. 

Clarity and candor are not in.abun- 
dant supply in our national life today, 
but we can all be grateful to this speech 
and this speaker for giving us both. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude Senator CLarK’s speech as follows: 
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TowarRD NATIONAL FEDERALISM 


When we examine the picture of local gov- 
ernments in America, we see three trends: 

First, metropolitan areas are expanding 
rapidly across city, county, and State lines. 

Second, local budgets, tax rates, and 
bonded debt are shooting steadily skyward. 

Third, despite these increases, the level of 
public services is far from satisfactory, and 
is in many cases dangerously deteriorating. 

From these last two facts, we can draw a 
fundamental conclusion: That many billions 
of dollars must. come from somewhere to 
raise the level of public services up to where 
it ought to be. 

I am not going to pause long to argue the 
case for a higher level of public services. The 
need is obvious to anyone who looks about 
him. 


Consider education. The White House 
Conference on Education estimated that the 
amount spent on education at all levels 
should be doubled in 10 years—from $20 to 
$40 billion annually. We are not gaining on 
the backlog of school construction needs. 
Teacher salary scales have been declining for 
years in relation to the rest of the com- 
munity. The capacity of higher education 
institutions is not keeping pace with the 
number of able students who should be ad- 
mitted. 

Or consider housing. The Census Bureau 
found in 1956 that 13 million urban hous- 
ing units were substandard—and about half 
of these are not even fit for rehabilitation. 
The Rockefeller Bros. Fund puts the urban 
renewal need at about $3 billion a year, or 
about seven times the current rate of re- 
newal. 

Or consider the losing fight our cities are 
waging against juvenile delinquency—or the 
inadequacy of public recreation—or the kind 
of traffic jams everyone of us encounters in 
going to work in the morning—or the poison 
in our streams and rivers. As Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT said the other day, we have toilet 
water at every drugstore and polluted streams 
in nearly every State. 

Of course, there dre always those who do 


not consider the deterioration of public serv- © 


ice to be any kind of crisis. 

But not all Americans, thank heaven, are 
indifferent. Some of us are fond of reiterat- 
ing Mr. Justice Holmes’ comment that “taxes 
are the price we pay for civilization.” The 
mark of a civilized society is its concern for 
the common good as distinct from the indi- 
vidual good—a shared sense of responsibility 
for the larger community beyond the family 
and the tribal boundary. 

My remarks today are addressed only to the 
civilized. Those who feel no distress at the 
appalling inadequacy of public services—or 
who think the ultimate purpose of an econ- 
omy is to produce more consumer 
may leave the room or permit their minds to 
wander. I have no message for them. 

The first question is, How did the distribu- 
tion of our resources come to be so distorted 
that we who boast the highest level of luxury 
consumption the world has ever known must 
be ashamed of our public schools, our public 
playgrounds, and our public welfare services? 

I think there are two reasons: 

First, the organization of local government 
is obsolete. 

Second, the revenue structure of local gov- 
ernment is obsolete. 

Our units of local government—our cities, 
counties, townships—are with a few con- 
spicuous exceptions, essentially the same as 
when the Nation was established. 

And the basic revenue source of local gov- 
ernment—the property tax—is fundamen- 
tally unchanged from colonial times, even 
before there was a United States of America. 

Meanwhile, of course, we have passed 
through social and economic revolutions. A 
rural Nation has become an urban Nation. 
Metropolitan areas have spread pellmell 
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across city, county, and State lines A lo- 
calized economy has 


economy. 

We will sdlve the problem of providing ade- 
quate local public services when we evolve 
new concepts of federalism in line with the 
realities of modern life—and not until then. 

Let me speak first about finance. 

There are some deficiencies im local gov- 
ernment that more money alone will not 
cure—but few that can be cured without 
money. 

Why are local budgets inadequate? Is it 
a lack of willingness to tax, or a lack of real 
resources? Undoubtedly some of both, but 
the latter is more important than the 
former. 

The conservative organs of opinion are 
full of dire claims that it is Federal spend- 
ing which is breaking the back of the 
American taxpayer. Yet the figures indicate 
otherwise: 

Since 1946, Federal revenues have risen 
by 74 percent, which is considerably less 
than the economy has grown. But State 
and local revenues have more than tripled. 
The Federal Government still collects 63 per- 
cent of all tax revenues—but this is down 
from 77 percent in 1946. 

Federal tax rates are high, but State and 
local tax rates have risen steadily, while 
Federal taxpayers have enjoyed tax reduc- 
tions—the last one in 1954. 

Since 1946, Federal indebtedness has risen 
5 percent. But State and local debt has 
risen 309 percent—or 62 times as fast. 

Clearly it is not the Federal taxpayer but 
the State and local taxpayer who is under 
the greatest strain. 

Many units of local government have al- 
ready reached the practical limit of their 
limit long before they could, unaided, lift 
the level of public services to the point 
where public needs are truly met. This is 
especially true in areas of heavy unemploy- 
ment, where the need for public services is 
greatest. 

Seven of every eight local tax dollars are 
still collected from the real property tax. 
That tax was perhaps well suited to colonial 
America when almost all wealth was in real 
property and most income came from the 
land. Land by its nature was spread evenly 
across the country; each political subdivi- 
sion had its share. A tax levied on a man’s 
real estate measured quite accurately his 
relative ability to pay. Only a small frac- 
tion of wealth was in intangibles which 
escaped taxation. 

Today, the situation is reversed. Today 
only a fraction of total wealth is represented 
by equities in real property. A poor man 
or a middle-class suburbanite, it is true, 
may have all his accumulated wealth in his 
mortgaged hom He will thus be taxed 
on his entire ‘wedith, at least, and ordinarily 
on somewhat more y than he actually 
owns. Indeed, with a VA loan he may begin 
paying taxes when he has no equity at all. 
In some of our more modest suburban sub- 
divisions, I suspect, the total property tax 
base exceeds the net accumulated wealth 
of everybody in it. 

But the man who is better off—who has 
accumulated additional wealth—will have 
then additional wealth largely in a safety 
deposit box, in the form of stock certificates, 
or bonds, or other intangibles. And the local 
property tax does not a the secret 
confines of the safety deposit box. 
while the rich man pays 
taxes on what may be a 

ulated wealth, the average- 
on what may be 2 to 1 
accumulated wealth. As 
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or more times 
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in the world, located in my Commonwealth, 
pays property taxes to only one small school 
district. It does not contribute to the sup- 
port of the schools to which most of its em- 
Ployees send their children, because they live 
across the district line. 

Paced with the defects and limitations of 


they provide less than 10 percent of local 


tax revenue, and both, like the property tax, 
are regressive in their effects. The wage tax 
is levied upon the entire income of the wage 


ary. And the sales tax is ill-suited for local 
application because of competition between 
city and suburban merchants. 

So much for local taxes. Every State of 
the Union, by now, has recognized their 
limits and is providing some State money for 
the provision of local services. In some 
States, more than half the State budget 
consists of local grants. Yet what kind of 
taxes do the States reply upon? 

Over half of all State tax revenue now 
comes from sales and excise taxes, which, as 
I have said, are regressive. 

In my own Commonwealth, our sales tax 
has just been raised to 4 percent. It is hard 
to believe that it can be pushed much higher. 
Yet we are still forbidden by our constitution 
from levying a progressive income tax. And 
every effort to change the constitution has 
been defeated. 

The competition among the States to get 
and keep industry within their boundaries 
is sO keen—and particularly so as long as 
we continue to tolerate a less-than-full- 
employment economy—that no State dares 
shift the burden to progressive taxes. 

Some years ago, Governor Williams, of 
Michigan, proposed a new corporation tax 
to pay for education. The following day, 
General Motors announced that if the tax 
were passed GM would never build another 
Plant in Michigan. Within a matter of 
hours, other auto manufacturers had joined 
in this campaign of blackmail. The reac- 
tion of the State legislature was predictable. 

In Wichita, Kans., a city election turned on 
whether an industrial area should be de- 
annexed from the city because of reports 
that the packing company located there 
would move elsewhere if it had to pay its 
share of city taxes. The packing company 
won. 

This year, the State of Mississippi cut the 
top bracket of its personal income tax from 
6 to 3 percent. The announced purpose? 
To persuade business executives to move 
their plants and come to live in Mississippi. 

Industrial journals these days publish 
comparisons of the “business climate” in the 
several States. What this euphemism means 
is the extent to which the corporations and 
their executives escape taxation. 

I personally’ doubt that industry would 
flee wholesale from a State that raised its 
business or individual income taxes, but it 
can certainly threaten to—and ordinarily the 
threat suffices. Certainly the chance of get- 
ting new industry is adversely affected if a 
State develops the reputation of having an 
adverse “business climate.” So State gov- 
ernments, like local governments, are put- 
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ting greater and greater loads upon limited, 
regressive, and inequitable tax structures. 

The Federal tax system, by contrast, is 
well adopted to a modern industrial econ- 
omy. Its corporate and individual income 
taxes seek out the main earning streams of 
the economy, wherever they happen to be 
located. General Motors could conceivably 
flee from Michigan to Governor Wil- 
liams’ tax, but it cannot flee the United 
States. If the corporation executive is en- 
ticed to locate in Mississippi, he may escape 
New York’s heavier income tax but his Fed- 
eral tax liability goes with him. The indus- 
trial plant I spoke of may not pay much 
property tax to its school districts but it 
pays half its income to the United States. 
And the Federal tax system makes no dis- 
tinction between income invested in prop- 
erty and income invested in paper encased 
in a safety deposit box. 

I hasten to add that, year after year, loop- 
holes and inequities have been written into 
the Federal tax laws, to favor the same 
corporations, investors, and executives who 
have so successfully fought State taxation. 
Yet these can be corrected. And even with 
its faults, the Federal tax structure is still 
highly progressive and adapted in general 
to the realities of the organization of a 
modern industrial society. 

Let me summarize at this point. I have 
suggested three conclusions: 

First, spending for public services, particu- 
larly in metropolitan areas, must continue to 
increase. 

Second, many States and communities 
have reached or are approaching the prac- 
tical limit of what can be raised through 
existing State and local tax structures. 

Third, the Federal tax structure is far 
more productive, far more equitable, and 
under far less strain. 

From these three propositions a fourth 
flows automatically. The Federal tax sys- 
tem should be used to an increasing degree 
to finance services which have been hereto- 
fore strictly State and local. 

You may ask: Isn’t there an alternative? 
Cannot Federal tax sources be relinquished 
to the States to permit them to finance the 
functions themselves? 

As a former mayor, I can testify that the 
organized mayors and the organized Gover- 
nors never ask for Federal aid until they 
have first demanded that the Federal Gov- 
ernment return tax sources which it has 
usurped so that the States can take care 
of themselves. Indeed, the Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee was recently created 
for the express purpose of identifying taxes 
and functions that could be returned—or, 
to use a more accurate word, abandoned—to 
the States. The utter failure of that com- 
mittee to find either should be enough to 
persuade discerning people that it can’t be 
done. Yet I note that Mr. Robert Mer- 
riam, who preceded me upon this platform, 
expects the new Commisison on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations to undertake the self- 
same mission of futility. 

My fourth proposition is, I admit, hereti- 
cal. The deliberate expansion of Federal aid 
runs counter to all that all of us learned 
American federalism. It runs counter to 
what Mr. John Kenneth Galbraith calls the 
in school about the concepts underlying 
“conventional wisdom.” Decentralization, 
home rule, local self-reliance, government 
close to the people, States rights, “that gov- 
ernment is best which governs least’’—all of 
the slogans and symbols of the American tra- 
dition are against my proposition. 

Of course, we often act in accord with my 
proposition. But we do not openly ac- 
knowledge it. 

Thus we disguised our 1958 education act 
as the National Defense Education Act. 
Similarly, when the Federal Government 
took over a 90 percent share of the cost of 
our major highways, it was also in the guise 
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of national defense—even though the De- 
fense Department just now found out that 
the bridges on the new highways will not 
clear its military vehicles. 

Another disguise is to call our aid pro- 
grams temporary emergency measures. Thus 
the National Defense Education Act carries 
a 4-year limit. The general aid to educa- 
tion bill the Senate passed this year only 
received the winning margin of votes when 
we put a 2-year limit on it. The Airport Act, 
the Stream Pollution Control Act, the Hill- 
Burton Hospital Construction Act, the 
Urban Renewal Act, all carry time limits, on 
the theory that thus no permanent damage 
is being done to our traditional — of 
federalism. 

Any one of you who could spend a ‘day 
going through a Senator’s incoming mail 
would be surprised at the incessant repeti- 
tion of the States rights cliches. Writer 
after writer, particularly those writing un- 
der business or professional letterheads and 
editors of small town newspapers, demands 
that the Federal Government stay out of 
education, housing, or what have you, and 
let the States and cities take care of them- 
selves. 

Their views are derived from chamber of 
commerce bulletins, trade associations or 
bank newsletters, civic club speeches, and 
all the newspapers and magazines which 
collectively may be termed the “organs of 
plutocratic opinion”. And these in turn 
publicize such authorities as Budget Director 
Stans, who in his recent widely reprinted 
speech said, “We carry on massive Federal 
programs which States and local govern- 
ments could do better”. 

You may be wondering, don’t these peo- 
ple, all the way from Mr. Stans to the local 
businessman, understand the stringent lim- 
its on State and local taxes and the great 
superiority of the Federal tax system? 

The answer is: Of course they do. 
body understands it better. 

That is what the shouting is all about. 

I realize that it is not considered quite 
nice to refer in America to anything like a 
“class struggle”. That is too Marxian. In 
America, it is considered nicer to pretend 
that, “What’s good for General Motors is 
good for the country.” 

Yet the tax issue is at heart a class issue. 
The brunt of Federal taxation falls upon the 
corporations and the upper-income families. 
State and local taxes fall far more heavily 
upon the average-and-lower-income families. 

My Republican colleague in the Senate 
from Pennsylvania loves to point out that 
under Federal aid programs, Pennsylvania 
taxpayers pay more than Pennsylvania gets 
back. Hence, he argues, they pay more than 
they would if the. State itself paid for the 
service. But what he does not point out is 
that it is not the same taxpayers. The 
breaking point in our State is about $6,000 
in family income. Even though we pay more 
than we get back, families under $6,000— 
and that is about two-thirds of our fami- 
lies—pay less when programs are financed 
through Federai aid. It is only the one- 
third with incomes above that level who pay 
more. 

This is what the great political issue be- 
tween the “spenders” and the “savers” really 
amounts to. 

When we passed the aid-to-education bill, 
the same editorials which attacked the Sen- 


No- 


ate as “reckless” and “extravagant” ad- 
mitted that the money for education must 
be spent. 


Then why do they hate the Federal Gov- 
ernment so and love local governments s0? 
Is it truly a reverence for the ideas of 
Thomas Jefferson? Is it a genuine affection 
for the town meeting and government close 
to home? Is it a sincere belief that city 
councils and school boards are inherently 
wiser than the Congress? 
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Not at all: These are smokescreens. 


. They hate the Federal Government and love 


local government because the former taxes 
them heavily and the latter lightly. Federal 
aid redistributes the wealth downward. A 
shift of responsibility to the States would 
redistribute the wealth upward. It is that 
simple. 

The corporations and high-income tax- 
payers own the journals of opinion; they 
control the taxpayers’ leagues and the busi- 
ness organizations; they finance the civic 
club lecture circuits; they even influence, I 
am afraid, some of the colleges and universi- 
ties which they help finance. Through all 
these means they create the conventional 
wisdom about Federal-State-local relations. 

Fortunately, there are voices on the other 
side. The cry of States’ rights is not being 
shouted by p ve Governors concerned 
about the level of public services. Local 
self-reliance is not being praised by mayors 
who have seen that only the Federal Govern- 
ment can make real the vision of urban re- 
newal. Local autonomy is not defended by 
educator groups and parent-teacher associ- 
ations who know how local tax limits can 
limit the horizons of education. 

Those who support Federal aid are, I be- 
lieve, the authentic voices of democracy. 
And the issue is one older than our coun- 
try—whether democracy or plutocracy shall 
govern. 

An essential aspect of my proposal for ex- 
panded Federal aid is that administration of 
these programs should, to the maximum ex- 
tent, remain local. 

In this regard, I am a traditionalist. Ido 
not believe that local governments will al- 
ways make wiser decisions as to how money 
should be spent. But the reverse is certainly 
true, also. And I do believe that if the de- 
tails of local programs are reviewed in Wash- 
ington the relationship will tend to hbe- 
come unworkable. 

In the recent Senate education bill, we 
wrote in a flat prohibition against Federal 
control of any kind over curriculum or any 
other phase of school operations. We were 
attacked, of course, by those who said that 
despite this protestation Federal control was 
inevitable. I was also challenged by a Penn- 
sylvania editor who said school districts 
should be supervised because otherwise they 
would waste the Federal money. 

I disagree with both points of view. 

As long as there is a substantial local fi- 
nancial stake in the total spending, the local 
share can be designed so as to remove any 
incentive toward waste. 

We do make a mistake, I believe, if we 
use the equivalent of a cost-plus-percentage 
contract. The interstate highway program 
is a case in point. In that program, the 
effective point of decision on matters affect- 
ing costs is in the States, yet the Federal 
Government pays 90. percent of the total 
cost. ‘Thus, for every $1,000 that costs are 
increased, $900 comes into the States from 
the Federal Government. This positive in- 
centive to higher costs will, I am afraid, 
embroil the highway program in scandal 
sooner or later—if indeed it has not done 
so already. 

The urban renewal program has a one- 
third local share, plus careful Federal review 
and approval of individual projects. So far, 
both the Scylla of waste and the Charybdis 
of onerous Federal review procedures have 
been avoided—although the accumulation of 
redtape must constantly be guarded against. 

Our education bill proceeds on still an- 
other theory. Money is allocated to the 
States according to a fixed formula, the only 
requirement being that the States increase 
their contributions also. Because the Fed- 
eral share is fixed, the marginal expenditures 
are financed 100 percent by the States and 
local school districts. Any savings accrue 
wholly to them, and any waste comes wholly 
out of their funds. Under these circum- 
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stances, I do not see the need for any Fed- 
eral control at all, beyond a minimal 
reporting for accounting purposes. While 
every program differs, I think we should 
move in the direction of fixed grants, as in 
this bill, given without controls. 

It is noteworthy, I believe, that of all aid 
programs the highway program has the 
largest Federal proportion, while education 
is scarcely yet accepted as a Federal respon~- 
sibility. This distinction can be assuredly 
traced to the fact that major business inter- 
ests—not mere children—are the direct or 
indirect beneficiaries of highway building. 
Principles about States rights yield readily 
to self-interest, even among the plutocracy. 

Perhaps Federal aid must be authorized 
separately for particular programs—at least 
for a while—in view of the readier accepta- 
bility of some functions of Government. 
But I believe we might well look toward the 
eventual development of grants not restricted 
as to purpose, as is now the case in some 
foreign countries and in some States. 

The essential point in constructing our 
new federalism—which we might call “na- 
tional federalism”—is to look separately at 
taxing and spending. Revenues should be 
collected preponderantly at the Federal level 
because a national tax system can best tap 
an economy that is national In its character. 
But where decision- can best be made 
at the local level and national uniformity is 
not essential, then the scheme should be so 
designed that—as in our education bill—the 
money can safely be distributed to the States 
and localities for administration. The Swiss 
system, whereby all taxes are, I believe, col- 
lected centrally and then shared among all 
levels of government, deserves our careful 
study. 

I shall deal more briefly with the second 
great handicap to the provision of local pub- 
lic services—obsolete organization—because 
most of its aspects do not come under the 
heading of federalism. 

The problems have been oft-described. 
Numerous, overlapping governmental units— 
most of them too tiny to be effective in deal- 
ing with metropolitan problems; the irra- 
tional pattern of State boundaries, which 
slice through rivers and valleys and metro- 
politan areas; the absence of any layer of 
government coterminous with the metro- 
politan areas; the proliferation of special 
purpose authorities; obsolete city charters; 
outmoded political machines—these de- 
fects are generally beyond action at the 
Federal level, although there may be an oc- 
casional avenue through which the Federal 
Government can exercise influence. We 
might, for example, borrow the “workable 
program” idea for urban renewal and make 
certain grants or loans conditional on the 
development of a workable program on a 
metropolitan scale. If this were the case in 
regard to Federal aid for mass transit, the 
financial incentive might force the munici- 
palities that comprise a metropolitan area 
to get together for effective area-wide tran- 
sit planning. Water development, which can 
be rationally organized only by river basins, 
surely demands greater Federal participa- 
tion, which might be conditioned on new 
forms of organization among the States and 
their local governmental units. 

The States, likewise, cannot be reformed 
from Washington, Urban underrepresenta- 
tion in State legislatures; obsolete State con- 
stitutions; limited tax structures—these can 
only be dealt with by the people of the sev- 
eral States. But there is this safety valve: 
If the States cannot be made effective par- 
ticipants in dealing with metropolitan prob- 
lems, they can always be b —as they 
have been, generally, in such fields as hous- 
ing and urban renewal. 

But what we at the Federal level can 
do is reorganize the Federal Government 
itself for purposes of the new federalism. 
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Our structure, too, is obsolete. A visitor 
from another p studying the makeup 
of our Government, would surely conclude 
that ours is still a rural nation. We have 
a Department of Agriculture, with a budget 
of $6 billion. We have a Department of 
the Interior concerned with millions of acres 
of empty land. But we have no department 
of the Government concerned with the prob- 
lems of the metropolitan areas where most 
of our people live and where the need for 
expansion of public services is so heavily 
concentrated. 

I have prepared and will introduce this 
week legislation to create a Department of 
Housing and Affairs, to con- 
sist of the present Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, which would be given, in 
addition to its operating functions, a gen- 
eral role as spokesman within the Govern- 
ment for urban communities. 

I have reviewed the aitack which Mr. 
Merriam made upon proposals for a new 
department. With all due respect to Mr, 
Merriam, I must say that he indulged in 


Engineers 
fairs. But. I know of nobody who has made 
any such proposal. 

Under my conception, these functions of 
Government which serve the whole popula- 
tion, urban and rural, would remain in their 

Assigned to the new 
t would be only functions which 
relate directly and either exclusively or pre- 


homebuilding, but such generalized when 
programs as urban renewal, loans for com-~- 
munity facilities, and aid to urban and 
metropolitan planning. 

You may ask, why a department? Why 
not a coordinating committee such as Mr, 
Merriam advocated? 

Prankly, because we need a vital center 


due r ‘ttees just are not suited 
to + purpose. A committee is the sum 
of its members, more. It has no 


eon together, is hardly a suitable substitute. 
An alternative suggestion, advanced by 
Louis Brownlow among others, has more 
merit. That is to create an agency in the 
Executive Office of the President with staff 
of its own and with a and coordi- 
nating responsibility. Yet it is my expe- 
rience that the most prod ee eee 
that which is closely 

vitality of action programs. han te agency 


housing, and community facility loans can 
best nourish the creative thinking that is the 
missing ingredient. 
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Let us promote the and Home 
Finance Agency to Cabinet level and rename 
it a Department of Housing and Metropoli- 


ting 
unit in the Executive Office of the President, 
I would see no objection. But I suspect that 
once the Secretary of Housing and Metro- 
politan Affairs were seated at the Cabinet 
table, the demand for additional coordinat- 
ing mechanisms would quickly disappear. 
The great weakness of democracy, and the 
ever-present threat to its survival, is political 
lag. A dictatorship can quickly remold its 
institutions, save only the institution of dic- 
tatorship itself; a democracy cannot. A 
democracy inevitably lumbers along, there- 
fore, with outmoded and creaky machinery. 
Unfortunately, short of a crisis it rarely mod- 
ernizes its machinery. But those who see 
the need cannot do other than keep trying. 
Our traditional concept of federalism—out- 
moded in the last century by the nationali- 
gation of our economy and in this century 
by the urbanization of our society—is a case 
of political lag which urgently deserves our 
attention. I hope that university communi- 
ties such as this one, located here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, will assume leadership in re- 
thinking and reshaping our concepts of fed- 
eralism to accord with the realities of mod- 
ern life. 





Philippine Sugar—Tobacco 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, an 
examination of the hearings on the 1956 
amendments to the Sugar Act of 1948, 
as amended, will disclose that many 
Members of the House and Senate rep- 
resenting tobacco-growing States were 
very critical of the Philippines for their 
Government’s curtailment of the im- 
portation of Virginia burley leaf tobacco. 
During the hearings, the representa- 
tive of the Philippines explained that the 
Philippine Government in doing this was 
following the recommendations of the 
so-called Bell Economic Mission which 
was sent to the Philippines in 1950 by 
the U.S. Government to make, after 
study, certain recommendations to help 
the Philippine economy. Among the 
recommendations of the Mission to the 
Philippine Government was the curtail- 
ment of the importation of luxuries, in- 
cluding Virginia burley leaf tobacco, in 
order that the fast-dwindling dollar 
reserves of the young republic would be 
conserved. It directed the Philippines 
to foster and promote to the fullest their 
own tobacco industry. 

At the time of the approval of the last 
extension of the Sugar Act, the only for- 
eign area denied participation then to 
Share in the increased consumption 
provided for all other foreign countries 
was the Philippines. This was due to 
a large measure by the opposition of the 
representatives of tobacco-processing 
and growing areas in the United States. 
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In connection with the extension of 
the Sugar Act with which we are faced 
in this session of the Congress, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues representing tobacco-producing 
or processing States an article which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of Sun- 
day, April 3, 1960, entitled “Smokers of 
Cuba Miss U.S. Brands.” Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I quote the subject 
article: 

SMOKERS OF CUBA Miss U.S. Branps—CasTRO 
To Ease Import Ban ON CIGARETTES BUT 
Pians To Impose Hicn Tax , 

(By Tad Szulc) 

Havana, April 2—A Cuban gentleman 
stared enviously at the table occupied by a 
US. family at a restaurant here one night 
this week. 

As the family got up to leave, the man 


* got up from his table and intercepted them. 


With an embarrassed smile, he said: “I am 
terribly sorry to do this, but I noticed you 
have American cigarettes. It would be a 
great favor if you could offer me just one to 
smoke with my coffee.” 

At the bar of one of Havana’s fashionable 
but now empty tourist hotels, the cigarette 
girl saw a pack of American ttes in 
front of a visitor. She looked into her tray, 
filled with many brands of Cuban cigarettes, 
and sighed: “You are lucky to have such 
good things to smoke.” 

Almost everywhere in Cuba US. cigarettes 
have become a badge of distinction and a 
social asset a bit reminiscent of the days in 
Europe immediately after World War II. 


U.S. CIGARETTES BANNED 


The Cuban Government, in its concern to 
save precious dollars, has banned the im- 
ports of U.S. cigarettes, which for genera- 
tions have come here at the rate of millions 
of packs annually. 

Many Cubans preferred U.S. cigarettes 
which were one of the many former economic 
and cultural dependence of Cuba upon its 
big neighbor. The government picked them 
as one of its first targets in the curtailing 
of nonessential imports. 

Yet acquired tastes are not easily lost. 
The regime, as a concession, has decided -to 
authorize the entry of several large ship- 
ments of U.S. cigarettes. 

A Ministry of Commerce spokesman said 
that seven foreign exchange permits for cig- 
arettes had been approved by the National 
Bank. 

The cigarettes are expected to retail for 
about 70 cents a pack as the regime has 
every intention of taxing them heavily. 

Last year, a pack could be purchased here 
for about 40 cents. Local brands average 10 
to 15 cents. 

Cigarettes are only one of many items in 
short supply here as a result of barring most 
nonessential imports from the United States. 

Automobiles and electrical appliances can 
be imported only with hard-to-get import 
licenses and are subject to heavy taxes. 
Spare parts of all types are hard to find and, 
as a result of growing complaints, the regime 
has indicated it would soon import ship- 
ments of replacement parts. 

Wednesdays are chickenless days in Cuba 
because of shortages of chicken. In the past, 
chickens were imported from Miami. Butter, 
formerly imported, is on the list of acute 
shortages. 

This situation indicates the extent to 
which Cuba under past governments allowed 
her economy to become dependent on the 
United States. With her own fine tobacco, 
she imports cigarettes. With large dairy and 
cattle herds, she Scams ae 
cheeses, meat, and fowl. 

ferred the imported tnetiaie teat va valle. 

All this, evidently, had the effect of stunt- 
ing Cuba’s economic development. 
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It has given weight to charges by Premier 
Fidel Castro that Cuba has been an economic 
colony of the United States, using the bulk © 
of her sugar earnings to pay for imports of 
consumer goods. 

For his own reasons, Dr. Castro has de- 
clared a war on luxuries, privileges, and 
wealth. He contends that they have led to 
these economic distortions and the poverty 
of the Cuban masses. 





White House Conference on Narcotics 





SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE A. KASEM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. KASEM. Mr. Speaker, I happen 
to be both a member of the California 
Delegation Subcommittee on Narcotics 
and a member of Subcommittee No. 2 of 
the Judiciary, which reported out this 
bill favorably. At first I was not very 
sympathetic to this approach. I would 
remind you this is a very serious prob- 
lem, in California in particular. We ap- 
proach this problem, because of that fact, 
through the California delegation. Five 
of us who sat on that committee did not 
make an investigation into the proper 
action that should be taken, but we made 
that kind of survey directed to what 
should be the proper approach to the 
problem. After we had testimony from 
the U.S. Commissioner of Narcotics and 
the attorney general of California, and 
we heard such disparity in the report 
of the sources, we decided that there 
certainly had to be some better coordi- 
nation anc centralized direction avail- 
able to us. The device of the White 
House Conference was suggested. I have 
been skeptical as to that device solving 
much of anything. I think the findings 
usually go into the files and simply make 
excellent matter for somebody to write 
@ paper on later. 

But this will be a different kind of 
White House Conference, because it will 
be composed of people who have special 
qualifications by virtue of the experience 
in the office they hold and by the fact 
that the membership of the Conference 
and scope of subject matter will not be 
comparable to the conferences on other 
subjects. We will be dealing with a lim- 
ited specific problem. People with special 
experience to offer in this field will be 
heard. I think we can expect that out 
of this kind of a conference we will get 
some specific recommendations which 
will have powerful persuasive power. 
We can get something in the nature of a 
tacit agreement between the Te 
governmental entities. 

Surely we can expect there will be a 
resolution of differences on very impor- 
tant matters, such as the question of 
where the narcotics come from. We 
learned that the Maline process of de- 
termining addiction was hardly known 
outside of California. California has 
much to offer. Ohio has certainly con- 


tributions it can offer to the State of 
California. 
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The cost involved in this, as White 
House Conferences: go, are really negli- 
gible; and in the light of the magnitude 
and seriousness of the problem which 
it is designed to confront it is infini- 
tesimally small. Therefore, I urge, Mr. 
Speaker, that this House pass this reso- 
lution which merely urges the President 
of the United States to use a device that 
has been invented for him, is available 
to him, and which he has used on other 
‘occasions for proposals no more serious, 
and with far less prospect of accomplish- 
ing worthy results. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 


of my time, 





Disturbing Changes in West Berlin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, still an- 
other disturbing aspect of the situation in 
Germany, specifically West Berlin, is re- 
ported in the following article by Joseph 
C. Harsch from the Christian Science 
Monitor of March 30, 1960. Mr. Harsch 
points out that certain changes occurring 
in West Berlin suggest that it may soon 
have lost its bargaining value on the 
diplomatic level. 

I submit the article which follows for 
the Recorpb: 

AT THE SToRM’s CENTER 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 


There has been an important change in 
the Berlin story. 

This reporter has gone to Berlin for a visit 
after a 4-year absence. The change is strik- 
ing. It can be summed up in the single 
statement that the vitality of West Berlin, 
which for a decade has been one of the most 
stirring and dramatic features of the world 
scene, is largely gone. 

On the surface the old story survives. The 
contrast between East and West Berlin con- 
tinues. The Communist side is drab, dusty, 
and cheerless. The Western side is bright 
by day with the colors of superb modern 
buildings and bright by night with neon 
lights. 

In West Berlin the streets are broad and 
clean and tidy. Shiny modern cars flow vir- 
tually everywhere. Old palaces and museums 
have been superbly restored and await the 
summer tourist rush. New hotels invite oc- 
cupancy. New office buildings send their 
glass facades into the sky. For the tourist 
weary of overcrowded Western cities, West 
Berlin is a heaven and haven. 

In West Berlin one can find a hotel room, 
get a table at a restaurant without reserving 
ahead, always find a taxi waiting outside 
one’s hotel door. 

But beneath the shiny surface there has 
been a significant change. It shows through 
in many ways. Public buses, streetcars, and 
trains are less than crowded even at rush 
hours. ‘Traffic congestion never even ap- 
proaches New York, London, or Paris density. 
Schools are less than crowded. 

Children and people are rare. 
Vibrant teenagers, who dominate the 
scenery of any other great Western city, are 
few and far between. Smart cafes and 
restaurants are full, not of smart young 
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people but of middle aged and older. The 
architectural face of West Berlin is fresh, 
young, and modern. The human face of 
West Berlin isaged. — 

The population figurés tell the story. To 
this day more people come into West Berlin 
than leave it. Yet, the total population is 
shrinking. It grew steadily from the end of 
the war until it reached its peak in 1957. 
It shrank by 2,000 in 1958 and by 20,000 in 
1959. For the death rate not only exceeds 
the birth rate but also the excess of immi- 
rant over emigrant. It is becoming a city of 
people with no place else to go—of the older 
generation living on pensions. 

Those who stay constitute the labor force 
for the great factories plus those who have 
retired. The retired stay on partly because 
it is home and partly because housing is 
more plentiful. Aid from the West has ex- 
panded housing facilities for what is now a 
dwindling population. Those able to work 
can find work more easily in West Berlin 
than in more crowded West Germany. 

Washington continues to claim stoutly it 
never will abandon the people of West Ber- 
lin, American diplomacy in West Berlin 
proclaims as loudiy as ever, almost more 
loudly, the doctrine of unceasing devotion. 

The phrases are unchanged from the days 
when West Berlin was a vast bustling ad- 
vance base for the great crusade against 
Communist Europe. But the words no 
longer convince the people. The young and 
eager have gone west. Those who remain 
have lost faith. 

West Berlin is still a besieged and block- 
aded city. Most of its people never have left 
it since the war. The promise by which 
they have lived has been the promise of 
release into a reunified Germany. When a 
siege goes on so long unlifted, those who 
wait the day of release grow disco 
The promise has been so long unfulfilled. 

The West Berlin of the cold war was vi- 
brant with rising life and vitality. It was a 
great forward base. It was pervaded by an 
atmosphere of purpose and positive intent. 

West Berlin today is pervaded by declining 
hope and a declining sense of purpose. The 
war destroyed its function as a capital city. 
The cold war gave it the new function of the 
outpost of the West. The decline dates from 
the new policy of East-West relaxation. 

Moscow once feared the power of West 
Berlin to infect the Communist world with 
Western ideas. Moscow once demanded the 
dismantling of the “forward strategy” ele- 
ments which based on Berlin. East Ger- 
many once looked to Western Berlin for the 
signal to rise. The signal never came. Like 
some of our other forward bases its value has 
been eroded by changing times and condi- 
tions, If we intend even to use West Berlin 
as a bargaining counter in diplomacy, we 
should use it soon or, like our air bases in 
Saudi Arabia and Morocco, it, too, will have 
lost its bargaining value. 





Lynn, Mass., Engraving Plant Develops 
Process for Inspection of Precision 
Component 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
include a very interesting article which 
appeared in the magazine Industry for 
March 1960: 
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LYNN ENGRAVING PLANT DEVELOPS PROCESS FOR 
INSPECTION OF PRECISION COMPONENT 


(By Fred Goddard) 


Throw a high, hard one at Commerce En- 
graving, Inc., up in Lynn and they're liable 
to knock it out of the park. It’s really not 
so unusual—Lynn has developed more than 
a dozen major lh ers and, as an industrial 
center, it has hit its share of technical home- 
runs as well. 

What is unusual is that the company 
should in a matter of only 3 years take a 
significant place in the concerted drive for 
knowledge of outer space. The problem, 
thrown at the parent company’s manage- 
ment by an acquaintance in industry was to 
investigate the possibilities of establishing a 
local source for the manufacture of precision 
layouts and optical inspection components. 

That was 3 years ago, says Bob Borck, the 
youthful president of the company. Trained 
in the engraving field by his father and key 
company personnel, Borck took to the prob- 
lem with energy and imagination even 
though, as he puts it, “we didn’t know the 
first thing about the field.” 

Now a subsidiary of Commerce Engraving, 
Known as Visual Inspection Products, does 
business with General Electric, Raytheon, 
Cc. B. S. Hytron, Stocker & Yale, Magnesium 
Casting Co., Sylvania Electric, and scores of 
others. It is the first and only company of 
its type in the Bay State. 

A relatively new field, the visual inspection 
of finely machined parts, rather than the 
longer and less accurate manual inspection, 
is fast coming into its own. This method 
of inspection is well known to major indus- 
tries; it is only recently that its value and 
simplicity have been recognized by smaller 
industrial concerns. 

In brief, it works like this. A company 
makes thousands of tiny parts for jet en- 
gines, for example. They all have to be 

y inspected by hand. With the 
use of optical ques the di- 
mensions of the tiny part can be biown up 
10, 20, 50, or even 100 times and translated 
to a glass, plastic, or metal chart, The actual 
part is fitted to a staging fixture and its 
silhouette is magnified to compare with the 
magnified, highly precise enlarged image. 

If the silhouette fits come the part 
is perfect and another part can be inspected. 
The saving in time as well as the cost of 
expensive gages is enormous, according to 
Borck. With proper accurate glass charts al- 
most anyone can use an comparator 
efficiently. When the magnified image of the 
particular part is thrown on the glass chart 
or screen, tolerances as close as three-tenths 
of a thousandth of an ineh can be obtained— 
a necessity in this age of electronics. Spe- 
cial staging fixtures hold the part in place 
and, not only can an operator of one of the 
optical comparators accept or reject a part, 
he can tell where a part is good or bad and 
how much it varies from the acceptable 
tolerances. 

Error and the human factor are virtually 
eliminated under the process. Another ad- 
vantage is that parts too tiny or too irregular 
to be examined by hand can be held firmly 
in the staging fixture for careful inspection. 
Parts too large to be inspected as a single 
unit can be examined section by section on a 
multiple-position screen. 

With their background in photoengraving, 
Commerce found the problem of developing 
its own process a challenge. After several 


“It was a real moonli t project until we 
began to get the hang of it,”” Borck declares. 
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The demand for even more and more pre- 
cision in the manufacture of machine toois, 
jet engines and rocket components, has 
brought into focus the value and economy 
of visual inspection. Although comparators 
have been a valuable tool in the machine 


manufacturing technology 
diversity of parts that can only be success- 
fully made and inspected by comparison 
techniques. 

It is in this area that Visual Inspection 
Products is making such an outstanding 
contribution to the overall space age pro- 


Still in its infancy, Visual Inspection 
Products has already become an institution 
in the field of optical inspection fixturing 
and comparator chart creation. All alone 
on the ground floor of the process in Massa- 
chusetts, VIP enjoys more than just its 
‘premier advantage. 

Location is, and will continue to be, an 
important factor in the growth of the sub- 
sidiary coinpany.. “We're only a hop, skip, 
and a jump from the dozens of research 
plants along Route 128,” Borck points out. 
“If a company has a problem we can square 
it away in a matter of hours by personal con- 
tact rather than through the mails or over 
the long distance wire.” 

Previously, firms had to be dependent on 
companies located in other sections of the 
country for visual inspection information 
and consultation. Then, too, the company 
is designing and manufacturing the coordi- 
nated fixtures demanded by its customers. 
Although a few are standard, the great ma- 
jority have to be custom-designed. Visual 
Inspection Products has the advantage of 
the great technical labor force in the area 
and occasionally draws upon it for assistance. 

The opportunities: facing the new firm are 
almost limitiess. Charts for inspecting 
radar elements for radios, automotive parts, 
and aircraft engine and missile components 
are a few of the orders filled in recent 
months. Not only large manufacturers, but 
small machine shop operators are finding 
the optical inspection process a boon. 

Carried by a competent sales force, the 
mame Visual Products is becom- 
ing more and more familiar to Massachusetts 
industry. “Give us a few more years,” states 
Borck, “and VIP may well outgrow its par- 
ent company.” If initiative and enterprise 
count for anything, the prediction looks iike 
@ certainty. 





Air Service From Pacific Northwest to 
Hawaii 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
cision of the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
award permanent certificates to Pan 
American Airways and Northwest Air- 
lines to fly between Hawaii and the 
Pacific Northwest is sound, logical, and 
one to be highly praised. The question 
of whether one airline should enjoy a 
monopoly on the route or whether the 
status quo of a 10-year duration should 
be maintained is now permanently set- 
tled with the Board’s recognition that 
competition is, toh and always will 
be essential to good service on this route. 
With an eye toward President Eisen- 
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hower’s Executive order that the in- 
terests of the Pacific area, from the 
standpoint of traffic growth potential, 
be carefully considered in decisions af- 
fecting air traffic routes, the announce- 
ment has been heralded as being in sup- 
port of the President’s directive. 

The far-reaching effects of this deci- 
sion can be instantly realized. Even 
now Pan American jets are winging 
across the Pacific to Hawaii cutting in 
half the time once required by piston 
aircraft. With the impetus of compe- 
tition Northwest Airlines expects to add 
jet equipment next year and both car- 
riers are ever increasing their schedules 
to accommodate the extensive traffic 
growth fomented by population expan- 
sion in these regions. Hawaii’s new 
statehood, and the interest thus germi- 
nated made it, even more than ever, a 
focal point of travel enthusiasm. 

East coast cities, once a formidable 
distance from Hawaii, are now brought 
close by the jet age and it is to be hoped 
this is a forerunner of CAB decisions 
bringing to reality the dream of one 
carrier, direct service from the major 
cities of the East to the Orient beyond. 
As underscored by the CAB decision, 
competition generates productive activ- 
ity with the public as beneficiary, where- 
as monopolistic certification as still 
exists on some routes from the East to 
the Orient tends to stifle our Nation’s 
air supremacy and frustrate planning 
for future transportation development 
and expansion. The CAB is to be con- 
gratulated for a decision which will 
maintain for this country a preeminent 
position in the airlanes of the world. 





Pacific Northwest-Hawaii Renewal Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure recently to associate myself 
with the Governor of Hawaii and the 
two Senators of the 50th State in pro- 
testing the report of a Civil Aeronautics 
Board examiner which would have 
drastically curtailed air service between 
the mainland and Honolulu. 

A grateful Hawaii now commends the 
CAB for its infinite wisdom in voting, 
unanimously, to continue to have the 
excellent services of both Pan American 
World Airways and Northwest Orient 
Airlines on the route from Seattle and 
Portland to Honolulu. 

Rather than comment on the obvious 
inequities of the exarminer’s report I 
prefer to express myse.i on the final 
findings of the CAB. Certainly nothing 
has excited the imaginative traveler as 
much as the new accessibility to Hawaii 
and the Pacific generally. Air service 
to Samoa, to Tahiti, to the Fiji Islands, 
and on to the great and beautiful coun- 
tries of Australia and New Zealand has 
whetted the appetites of mainland trav- 
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elers. Fortunately for us in: Hawaii, 
virtually all of these people will be 
processed through Hawaii. Once there, 
we believe they will either remain or will 
immediately make plans to return. 

Now that both Pan Am and Northwest 
will be operating on permanent certifi- 
cates the travel potentials between 
Honolulu and the mainland are limitless. 
Now, from Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, and Seattle there exists the 
best possible air schedules. I am told 
that there are on drawing boards super- 
sonic aircraft which will be able to 
operate from the east coast of the United 
States to Hawaii in 3 hours. 

Mr. Speaker, there is often a tendency 
to criticize the CAB—and other quasi- 
judicial bodies, I might add—for ulti- 
mate decisions which are unpleasant to 
at least a few of the interested parties. 
In the current instance, however, there 
seems to be unanimous feeling that the 
Board acted with economic and judicial 
forthrightness. 

As far as Hawaii is concerned, Mr. 
Speaker, we are delighted to learn that 
the great Pacific Northwest will be only 
as far from Hawaii as the Pan Am 
jets of the present and the Northwest 
jets of the future make us, 





United States Should Halt Import of 
Mexican Labor by 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I wish to include a very interesting edi- 
torial by Msgr. George G. Higgins, di- 
rector, Social Action Department, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
which appeared in the Pilot on April 
2, 1960: 

UNITED STaTes SHOULD HALT ImporT OF MEXI- 
CAN LABOR By 1966 


(By Msgr. George G. Higgins) 

The Mexican farm labor program, author- 
ized under the terms of Public Law 78, will 
automatically expire on June 30, 1961 unless 
it is extended at that time by the Congress. 
It would appear, however, that certain in- 
fluential supporters of the program are un- 
willing to wait until 1961 for Congressional 
action on Public Law 78. 

They wanted the program extended as soon 
as possible and, for that reason, they wel- 
comed the unexpected decision of a Subcom- 
mittee of the House Agriculture Committee 
to conduct the open hearings, on Public 
Law 78. 

These hearings, incidentally, were so ab- 
breviated and were scheduled on such a short 
notice that many interested parties (includ- 
ing the present writer) who wanted to tes- 
tify before the subcommittee were unable to 
so for lack of time. Consequently they had 
to resort to the unsatisfactory alternative of 
presenting their views in writing. 

NOT STACKED 

This is not to imply that the subcommittee 
deliberately stacked the cards in favor of 
the growers. Because of the preparations 
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necessary for various harvesting seasons, the 
Congress could justify acting on Public Law 
78 this year instead of waiting until June 
30, 1961. 

I think, however, that the subcommittee 
should have stayed in session long enough to 
accommodate all those who wanted to testify 
either pro or con on the extension of the 
Mexican farm labor program. After all, 
there was no good reason for the subcom- 
mittee to be in such a hurry about the 
matter, for, as I have already noted, Public 
Law 78 doesn’t expire until next summer. 

Critics of the Mexican farm labor program 
are fearful—and with good. reason—that it 
may be renewed too hastily and without any 
constructive amendments. This, I think, 
would be a disaster. 

I am not saying that the program should 
necessarily be abolished, once and for all, 
in 1961. I do think, however, that it ought 
to be phased out as rapidly as possible. I 
would be willing, however, reluctantly, to 
have it renewed in 1961 for a stated period 
of time—with the explicit understanding 
that:at the end of that period it. would be 
terminated. 

It should not be renewed, however—even 
for a limited time—unless and until it is 
substantially amended along the lines of 
H.R. 11211 and a number of companion bills 
introduced within the past 2 or 3 weeks. 

H.R. 11211 was introduced by Congress- 
man McGovern of South Dakota, This bill 
would: 

1. Put into effect all of the recommenda- 
tions made by Secretary of Labor Mitchell’s 
Committee of Consultants on Public Law 
78. E 

2. Reduce the number of Mexicans im- 
ported as farmworkers by 20 percent each 
year and permanently terminate the im- 
portation program on June 30, 1966. 

Some students of the Mexican farm labor 
program are severely critical of the McGovern 
bill. One of them in particular—a dedi- 
cated individual who has given the better 
part of his life to achieving a measure of 
justice for U.S. agricultural workers—has 
actually gone so far, in a recent circular 
letter, as to characterize H.R. 11211 as a 
complete sellout. 

I don’t happen to feel that way about it. 
On the contrary, I would be willing to settle 
for Congressman McGovern’s bill, with cer- 
tain reservations, as the lesser of two evils. 
By that I mean that H.R. 11211 would ap- 
pear to be our only immediate hope of im- 
proving the Mexican farm labor program. 

If this bill is rejected by the Congress, 
the labor program will not be terminated. 
Contrariwise, it will probably be renewed 
for an indefinite period of time and with- 
out any constructive amendments. This, I 
repeat, would be a disaster. 





MATS Airlift Obsolescent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Big Slam/Eye Opener,” which 
appeared in the March 28, 1960 issue of 
the Belleville (Ill.) News Democrat: 

Bic StaM/EyEe OPENER 

The joint Air Force-Army exercise Big 
Slam/Puerto Pine, in full swing for the past 
2 weeks, officially ended today. The ambi- 
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tious maneuvers were carried off without a 
hitch. Indeed, the high coordination of the 
Military Air Transport Service and the Army 
far surpassed expectations in this simulated 
national emergency. 

All things considered, Big Slam was well 
worth the strenuous effort poured into it, for 
the lessons it clarified might well influence 
our national survival. 

Big Slam demonstrated many things. It 
revealed some strong points of national de- 
fense planning. But it also bared and em- 
phasized certain salient weaknesses. Dis- 
tressingly, these are of very serious nature— 
the kind which, unless immediately rectified, 
could conceivably precipitate disaster. 

No chain is stronger than its weakest link. 
And Big Slam made it abundantly clear that 
Uncle Sam’s ability to put up his dukes fast 
leaves much to be desired. 

Big Slam was a lot like Aesop’s mountain 
that labored so mightily and brought forth 
@ mouse. In the entire 2-weeks, round-the- 
clock shuttling of huge transport planes 
between the United States and nearby Puerto 
Rico, only a little more than one partially 
equipped division of combat troops was 
moved. 

By today’s standards that isn’t near 
quickly enough. Yet the arduous, all-out 
effort lavished on Big Slam demonstrated 
that this is the best we can do. 

Inevitably, all this reflects adversely on 
MATS. However, it is Congress, the 
national administration and Department of 
Defense—not MATS—which merit full blame 
for our deplorable and dangerous state of 
unreadiness. For it is they who have been 
derelict in providing MATS with the tools it 
must have to-do a first-rate, satisfactory 
job. 

The sad truth is that the bulk of MATS 
airfleet is woefully obsolete, superannuated 
junk. The C-124 Globemaster, workhorse 
and mainstay of the MATS airlift was jim 
dandy when it was built back in 1948. But 
since then the weapons of war have changed 
drastically and time has been compressed by 
the jets. Bluntly, we’ve not kept abreast 
of the times in this respect, much to the 


detriment of our national security. 


Washington has invested billions of dol- 
lars to develop and build rockets and ballistic 
missiles. But it hasn’t spent 1 cent to speed 
their haulage to forward launching pads. 
Today it takes tedious hours to shoehorn an 


Atlas missile into an air transport that was - 


old before the Atlas was even conceived. 

We've got rockets and missiles galore. 
And troops and guns, super ammunition and 
everything else it takes to win—except the 
ability to put them where they'll do the 
most good. 

Big Slam has slammed home the realiza- 
tion of how extremely vulnerable we really 
are. It has vindicated the critics and made 
believers of the scoffers. Now let’s have vig- 
orous action on the long overdue moderniza- 
tion of the Military Air Transport Service’s 
flying machines, 





Imports Jumping 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, every Member of this House 
who supported a 4-year extension of the 
phony Reciprocal Trade Act should read 
the following article from the Lancaster 
Livestock Reporter, Lancaster, Pa.: 
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Are You Jumpy TuHese Days? KaNnGaroo 
Meat FOUND IN PENNSYLVANIA 


In announcing that the Department of 
Agriculture has uncovered evidence that 
Pennsylvania firms have been importing 
Kangaroo meat, Attorney General Anne X. 
Alpern said: 

“The Department of Agriculture had done 
an outstanding job in ferreting out the use 
of kangaroo meat in Pennsylvania, in vio- 
lation of State laws and regulations. 

“While kangaroos are intriguing animals 
in zoos, there is nothing amusing about the 
use of kangaroos shot in Australian fields 
and shipped to Pennsylvania without the 
normal veterinarian examinations made in 
the case of all other animals.” 

The Department in its investigation found 
that are killed in the field in 
southwestern Australia and then are trans- 
ported from the field under inadequate re- 
frigeration. 

Kangaroo meat is not used generally as 
a food in Australia today. 

At least 33,000 pounds were shipped to 
Pittsburgh in 1958. There were at least 3,000 
pounds stored in Pittsburgh in 1959. Over 
5,000 pounds were delivered in Philadelphia 
in 1959 and seized by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

A shipment of 6,360 pounds of kangaroo 
meat wént from Pittsburgh to Wilkes-Barre 
in late 1959. The Department has received 
reports that as much as 2 million pounds 
of kangaroo meat has been imported by a 
Pennsylvania firm. 

There is rigorous inspection in Pennsyl- 
vania of meat that is slaughterec for human 


will be given a hearing *by the Department 
of Agriculture. If no proper explanation of 
the violation of basic meat regulations is 
received, action will be taken by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 





Our Fourth Shore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the main subjects which is before the 
Congress of these United States is the 
subject of the conservation of our good 
natural resources, for without them, we 
might not enjoy the good position that 
our American people have brought us to 
with these resources. 

I am calling to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Congress and the peo- 
ple of America an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
on Monday, April 4, 1960. Written in 
connection with the publication of the 
report by the Department of the In- 
terior on our shorelines, in this case the . 
Great Lakes. i believe the facts outlined 
in the editorial deserve further consid- 
eration. 

The editorial follows: 

Our FourtH SHORE 

As of a -range suryey of water- 

eicaa” meureden comedies in the 














The rs, shows 
how little of our shoreline is held in public 
benefit of great masses 
who cannot hold title to water- 
property in order to enjoy it; even if 
, there isn’t enough such 
The Great Lakes study 

inland shoreline (iike 
is “being threatened by the 
encroaching rumble of bulldozers; bull- 
dozers designed to level, to scar and to alter 
forever our national lakeshore heritage.” 

Among the facts presented in the study 


i 
E 


including that on connecting 
waters, totals 5,480 miles. 

Some 1,480 miles of the total is on off- 
shore islands. 


all or most of the other areas should be ac- 
quired for public 
government, if the report’s recommended 
minimum of 15 percent in public frontage 
is to be attained. 

Legislation to enable the Interior Depart- 


the Senate Interior Committee. 





Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of April 3 of Brig. Gen. Frank T, 
Hines, who formerly headed the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, is a source of per- 
sonal sorrow and I extend my sincere 
sympathy to his devoted wife, his son, 
Frank T. Hines, and to his brother, Brig. 
Gen. Charles Hines. 

General Hines was identified with the 
affairs of our veteran population begin- 
ning with his appointment in 1923 by 
President Harding as director of the 
United Veterans’ Bureau. From 1930 to 
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1945 he served with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration as the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. It was during his 
regime as head of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration that my friendship with Gen- 
eral Hines began. In the early 1930’s, 
during the three terms I served as com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, I had 
frequent contact with General Hines 
whom I regarded as a mentor and a per- 
sonal friend. It was my good fortune 
to be able to rely on the guidance and 
inspiration he funished in meeting many 
of the problems that confronted the 
leaders of organized veterandom during 
the early days of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

In the death of General Hines the 
veterans of the Nation lost an old friend 
who in the years of his activity in solving 
their problems was always willing to lend 
an ear and try to provide a means of 
working out the best possible solution. 

In paying tribute to the character and 
administrative ability of Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, I wish to include at this 
point the following obituary which ap- 
peared in the April 4, 1960 issue of the 
Washington (D.C.) Evening Star which 
outlines the career of a distinguished 
American who served his country in 
many capacities during a long and fruit- 
ful life. 

Gen. Frank T. Hives, 81, Ex-Heap or VA, 
Dries 

Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, who was ad- 
ministrator of veterans’ affairs from 1930 
to 1945 and onetime Ambassador to Pan- 
ama, died yesterday in Mount Alto Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital. 

He was 81. 

General Hines had been a patient at the 
hospital for about a year. 

He and Mrs. Hines, the former Nellie Vier 
of Salt Lake City, whom he married in 1900, 
lived in the Westchester Apartments. They 
have one son, Frank T. Hines, Jr., who lives 
in the Tower apartments. 

He also leaves one brother, Brig. Gen. 
Charles Hines, of 2800 Quebec Street NW. 

Services will be at 2 p.m. Wednesday in 
the Fort Myer Chapel. Burial will be in 
Arlington National Cemetery. 

A SOLDIER’S SOLDIER 

A soldier’s soldier who rose from National 
Guard private to brigadier general in 20 
years, General Hines had been recommended 
for the Medal of Honor before he was 21. 

His first application for a commission in 
the Regular Army was rejected because of 
his youth, although he had 22 engagements 
in the Philippines in his service record at the 
time. 

At his death, his service record was stal- 
wart testimony to a military man’s career 
in public service—first as the man charged 
with untangling the logistics of World War 
I, next as the prime organizer of the present 
Veterans’ Administration; then as the man 
asked to plan refitting 10 million World 
War II veterans for civilian life, and, finally, 
as a diplomat in Panama. 

From his action against the Spaniards to 
his last illness, the dark, trim, undemonstra- 
tive general was a busy man, 

CAPTAIN BY WORLD WAR I 


He was born in Salt Lake City, Utah, on 
April 11, 1879, the son of Frank L. and 
Martha (Hollingsworth) Hines, and had just 
passed his 19th birthday when he enlisted 
in the Utah Light Artillery. 

A battle-tried veteran by the time he ob- 
tained his commission in 1901, he was a cap- 
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tain at the outbreak of World WarI. He was 
in Europe for the Bethlehem Steel Corp. as a 
technical adviser on coast defense to the 
Greek Government. He was in Athens when 
the United States declared war on Germany. 
He started home, but War Department orders 
caught him in Rome, directing him to take 
charge of evacuating Americans from Italy. 
Within 2 months, 3,100 citizens had been 
returned to the States. 

It was in this role that he developed an 
organization that moved the American Ex- 
peditionary Force to France, getting 2 mil- 
lion troops to Europe in 18 months and 
later bringing them back home in 8 months. 

President Harding called him back to pub- 
lic service to direct the United Veterans’ 
Bureau in 1923. 

In February of 1944, General Hines was 
named retraining and reemployment direc- 
tor by Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes. 
Three days later, President Roosevelt issued 
an Executive order creating that position 
within the Office of War Mobilization. 


ADMINISTERED GI RIGHTS BILL 


The closing days of World War II found 
the busy general administering a bureau 
with more than 50,000 employees, scores of 
hospital facilities, and more than 100,000 
claims from veterans of the war awaiting 
action. 

They also found him in charge of admin- 
istration of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944—the GI bill of rights. Presi- 
dent Truman named Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
as the man to modernize the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

His appointment as envoy to Panama came 
in August 1945. In December 1947 it was 
announced he would retire the following 
February. 

ACACIA CO. DIRECTOR 

Following his return to the States, he 
spent a brief period on the west coast. On 
his return to Washington, he went to the 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. as a direc- 
tor, member of the executive committee, and 
military consultant. 

General Hines held the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal awarded by the Navy as well as 
the Army and decorations from five other 
countries. He was a member of the Mili- 
tary Order of the World War, the American 
Legion, American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
United Spanish War Veterans, the Congres- 
sional County Club, and the Temple Noyes 
Lodge, No. 32, of the Masons. 

He also was a member of and a vestryman 
at St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, 





A Lady Grand Marshal Will Lead Parade 
Up Fifth Avenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several years New Yorkers of Puerto 
Rican origin have a parade up Fifth 
Avenue in the spring. The main pur- 
pose of this parade is to demonstrate to 
the people of New York that their Puerto 
Rican neighbors are no different; that 
their interests and their loyalties are the 
same; that they are not second-class 
citizens. It is an excellent idea and has 
brought about better understanding of 
the problems confronting these people 
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and a better relationship in the commu- 

nity as a whole. 

Usually the grand marshal of the 
parade is a man who is very prominent 
in the city’s civic, political, or economic 
life. This time a lady was chosen as 
grand marshal of the Puerto Rican 
parade, which is taking place on Sunday, 
April 10, and, as far as I can recall, she 
is the first woman grand marshal of a 
New York parade. 

She is Mrs. Celia M. Vice, who is from 
my congressional district, where she and 
her husband are coowners of a real- 
estate and insurance business. Mrs. Vice 
came from Puerto Rico as a child and 
has lived in Brooklyn ever since. She is 
widely known for her manifold activities 
as a social and welfare worker in the 
community. Her activities extend also 
into the fields of education, civic affairs, 
youth, women’s groups, and politics. 

A woman of her talents and interests 
is truly a great credit to our fellow citi- 
zens of Puerto Rican origin. It is no 
wonder that they have chosen her as 
their grand marshal of the parade next 
Sunday, April 10. I congratulate her 
upon this distinct honor. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert 
an article from a recent issue of the New 
York World Telegram and Sun about 
Mrs. Celia M. Vice: 

Sue’Lt Be THe First Lavy Granp MarksHAL— 
Puerro RICAN PaRaDE LEADER IS HOUSE- 
‘WIFE 

(By Alma Hart) 

When Celia M. Vice, Williamsburgh house- 
wife, steps out as grand marshal of the 
Puerto Rican parade Sunday, April 10, she 
may be breaking a 300-year-old precedent. 

“They tell me I’ll be the first lady grand 
marshal in the history of New York,” she 
said. 

The vivacious blonde, coowner with her 
husband of the Marcy Real Estate & Insur- 
ance Co., was chosen for her extensive civic 
activities. She is executive director of the 
Council of Brooklyn Organizations, vice 
chairman of the Education Committee of 
Bushwick District Health Committee, chair- 
man of the Inter-Relations Group of the 
Committee for the Betterment of Williams- 
burg, and a member of the Leadership 
Forum League of Women Voters, Seneca 
Club, Youth Council, and the local school 
board, 

NOT MUCH CREDIT 

“This year the parade is dedicated to the 
women of New York,” she said. “Most of 
them do an awful lot and don’t get much 
credit for it.” 

Mrs. Vice is looking forward to her duties, 
April 10. She said that last year’s parade 
brought out 100,000 watchers and this one 
should be even bigger. Far from merely 
overseeing the proceedings, she will march 
right up Fifth Avenue from 62d Street past 
the reviewing stand at 87th to 96th. 

“I did it last year in heels,” she recalled. 
“And I didn’t feel a thing.” 

Basic purpose of the parade is to remind 
New Yorkers that their Puerto Rican neigh- 
bors are not second-class citizens. This is a 
subject on which Mrs. Vice puts firm though 
gracious emphasis, 

THOSE WHO DON’T 

“We are too quick to play up the Rod- 
riguez who go wrong on the city streets. 
How about all those who don’t?” 

She doesn’t have much sympathy either 
for the typical New Yorker's ambiguous view 
of her country—a postcard vision of super- 
resorts overlooking some squalid slums, 
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“The majority of Puerto Rican towns,” 
she explained, “have beautiful little homes 
and gardens. 

“Economically they are still in trouble, 
with prices far exceeding wages. But in the 
past 6 years many new industries have 
started and eventually this cross-migration 
of American tourists and Puerto Rican labor- 
ers will have to end. Right now you see so 
many Americans down there and so many 
Puerto Ricans right here,” she laughed. 


FIERCELY LOYAL 


Mrs. Vice first came here as a child. She 
attended Brooklyn public schools and met 
her husband in a Williamsburgh church 
group. She is fiercely loyal to New York but 
recent trips to her birthplace have con- 
vinced her that it is becoming a paradise. 

Back of her desk in her Flushing Avenue 
office, which is a gathering place for the 
neighborhood, is a mural of a tropical scene. 
A tall palm tree, which she says is a cross 
between a banana and a coconut tree because 
neither she nor the artist remembered what 
either really looked like, bends above a ceru- 
lean lake. 

“T used to sit facing it,” she said. 
I had to turn my desk around.” 


“But 





Library Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
an editorial written by Mr. Parker M. 
Merrow, publisher and editor of the 
Carroll County Independent, Center Os- 
sipee, N.H., on Friday, April 1, 1960, enti- 
tled “Library Week”: 

[From the Carroll County Independent, Apr. 
960] 





LipraRy WEEK 


As a rule we do not lift either an eyebrow 
or a little finger when some week is an- 
nounced. People belonging to this or that 
group are forever running to the Governor 
and asking him to proclaim some special 
week. Since it costs only a few dollars, will 
do no harm, and prevents the members of 
the group in question from becoming po- 
litical enemies, the Governor, no matter what 
his inclination. or party, is always glad to 
proclaim the week. 

So we have, figuratively speaking, weeks 
in memory of the tomcats that lost their 
lives in the Chicago fire; a be kind to the 
birdies week followed by a shoot more crows 
week; there is a fire prevention week fol- 
lowed by a clean up and burn week; there 
is a help the farmer and eat more butter 
week followed by a watch your diet week; 
there is a help mentally retarded children 
week followed by a week to accelerate the 
near-genius child; there is a world peace 
week followed by a bigger ballistic missile 
week. 

And so it goes. 

But we do feel very strongly that the 
library week is well worth mentioning and 
well worth considering. 

Gone, “where the woodbine twineth and 
the whangdoodle mourneth not” (as the old- 
timers used to say) is the town library of 
yesteryear. 

There was a fine file of annual agricul- 
tural reports and reports of the State treas- 
urer and an antique set of encyclopedias and 
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rebound books cast off from big city lbra- 
ries. No matter how conscientious the li- 
brarian or how interested in her work, there 
was just not enough money available to 
make the library attractive and useful to 
a good percentage of the community. 

Now the picture has changed dramatically. 
With the enthusiastic cooperation of the 
State library, with the bookmobile service, 
with the help of various trust funds, with 
the newly awakened interest in higher edu- 
cation, the town library is becoming an in- 
tegral part of community life. 

Both grammar school and high school pu- 
pils find adequate reference material to help 
them in their assignments. If the desired 
material is not at hand, the librarian will 
secure it. If an adult wishes to study bee 
keeping, coin collecting, bird wa » ama- 
teur carpentry, or soil drainage, the librarian 
will secure the material through the State 
library, or if budget permits, buy the books 
for the local library. 

Realization has come that the town li- 
brary should be a cheerful, stimulating cen- - 
ter where all ages from the fourth grader 
through to the folks in retirement can se- 
cure books for reference, instruction, and 
recreation. A well-managed town library, 
with adequate funds, has a very strong im- 
pact on the life of the community. 





Bay American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to make reference to certain remarks I 
made on the floor on March 29 concern- 
ing my profound feeling with reference 
to the protection of our American in- 
dustry and our people against foreign 
competition. In my address, I specifi- 
cally cited the case of the Plymouth Lo- 
comotive Works of the Fate-Root-Heath 
Co., a fine small business located in my 
congressional district, which is faced 
with losing an order for 39 towing loco- 
motives for the Panama Canal to the 
Mitsubishi Co. of Japan. 

It seems that on the same day certain 
remarks were made in the other body 
which indicate a fundamental misunder- 
standing of the facts surrounding this 
procurement, I have reference to the 
concern expressed lest foreign bidders 
feel mistreated if their bid be disquali- 
fied. In this connection, I feel that a 
fine American small business has already 
been mistreated. 

Tt should be noted that the present 
invitation to bid, issued by the Panama 
Canal, is the second invitation issued 
covering the same equipment. ‘The Piy- 
mouth .Locomotive Works has expressed 
great concern with respect to the prefer- 
ential treatment accorded the foreign 
bidder in the rebidding. This bidder 
while not technically responsive to the 
first bid invitation, was permitted to 
participate in the rebid, thereby receiv- 
ing nearly 90 additional days in which 
to prepare a new responsive proposal. 

At this point, I feel it is well worth 
our while to consider the background 
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to this procurement. Approximately 1 
year ago the Panama Canal Company 
had two representatives call at the plant 
of the Plymouth Locomotive Works in 
an effort to obtain ideas and proposals 
regarding their requirements for new 
modern towing locomotives and locomo- 
tive cranes. It would appear that rec- 
ognition should be given to the technical 
engineering and consultation provided, 
without remuneration, by the Plymouth 
engineering staff. Plymouth sent engi- 
neering personnel to the Canal Zone and 
designed at their own expense a loco- 
motive which meets all requirements. A 
prebid conference was held in Panama 
and two of the Plymouth representatives 
attended this meeting. Prior to this 
meeting neither the Japanese nor any 


other prospective bidders had ever been- 


to Panama to study the problem in any 
detail. 

On August 28, 1959, the first bids were 
opened in Panama. Mitsubishi of Japan 
was low bidder, but did not meet the 
technical requirements of the bid invi- 
tation and thereby were disqualified. 
Fairbanks Morse was the next low bid- 
der, but Plymouth was the lowest bidder 
that met, or exceeded, all significant 
requirements of the specifications. 

After a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Panama Canal Company 
in the Pentagon in October, the Panama 
Canal Company officials offered to nego- 
tiate with the two low responsive bidders. 
Plymouth offered a substantial price 
reduction and allowed an official survey 
of their plant facilities to be made by a 
membér of the Army Engineers. This 
gentleman submitted a favorable report 
to the Panama Canal Company and 
Plymouth was led to believe that they 
would be awarded a contract on a nego- 
tiated basis, since they were most nearly 
responsive to the -Canal Company’s re- 
quirements. However, approximately 10 
days later all bidders were notified that 
all bids were rejected “for varying de- 
grees of nonresponsiveness.” Plymouth 
was never given an official explanation of 
why their first bid was rejected. They 
were never told on what details their 
proposal failed to meet specifications. 

In December 1959 new invitations to 
bid were issued by the Panama Canal 
Company. The locomotive described in 
the new specification was fundamentally 
an exact copy of the locomotive offered 
by Plymouth in their first proposal. 

At this point, through some misunder- 
standing of policy, Panama Canal Com- 
pany officials in Panama allowed the 
technical portions of Plymouth’s first 
bid to be opened for inspection by their 
competitors. This gave the competitors 
the advantage of studying the Plymouth 
design in detail. This also put Plymouth 
at a disadvantage in that they would 
have to again quote the same locomotive 
lowering their price to try to compete 
with a low foreign bidder who had been 
given over 90 days to prepare a new re- 
sponsive proposal. We must keep in 
mind that this foreign bidder also had 
an opportunity to inspect the Plymouth 
specifications. 


On February 12, 1960, the new bids 
were opened in Panama. Mitsubishi was 
low bideer, but had raised their price by 
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approximately $1 million. Plymouth was 
the low domestic bidder and had lowered 
their price approximately $1 million by 
cutting costs and profits to an absolute 
minimum. After evaluation of the bids, 
it was determined that both Plymouth 
and the Japanese were technically re- 
sponsive. 

No mention was made in the other 
body of the fact that Plymouth is a small 
business employing less than 250 people, 
and are bidding in this instance against 
the Mitsubishi combine of Japan, one of 
the world’s largest monopolies with one 
of the world’s cheapest labor supplies. 

A further point which was passed over 
is the fact that Federal, State, and mu- 
nicipal tax revenue which will be lost if 
this contract is awarded to a foreign 
bidder will more than equal the differ- 
ence between the two bids in question. 

It seems to me that one of the most 
vital factors to be considered in the 
awarding of this contract should be the 
availability of and access to an assured 
source of supply for spare parts, main- 
tenance, and service. This consideration 
takes on added significance when it is 
related to the strategic importance of the 
Panama Canal to our national defense, 
as well as to the orderly conduct of ship- 
ping and commerce. 

From my own personal knowledge, I 
am aware that there is a critical labor 
situation building up in the Plymouth 
area. This fine small company desper- 
ately needs this order, since it has already 
found it necessary to cut back to a 
35-hour week and to dismiss some of its 
help. 

I think it would be well for our col- 
leagues in the other body and for the 
administration to first make sure that 
American industry is being treated fairly 
and accorded every consideration which 
it deserves. In keeping with this policy 
and with the present efforts of our Gov- 
ernment to halt outflows of vital gold 
reserves, it would seem that this contract, 
amounting to almost $5 million, should 
be awarded to the low domestic bidder. 





Tribute to the National Herald, a Greek- 
American Newspaper 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
helter-skelter of our daily living we more 
often than not overlook those who 
silently help foster unity and under- 
standing among our populace. 

One of our “silent” partners in this 
great endeavor is the National Herald, a 
Greek-American newspaper in my dis- 
trict, which is celebrating this year its 
45th anniversary of publication. 

A fitting tribute to the National 
Herald’s management and staff for 
splendid public service is the message by 
the President of the United States which, 
I include in the Recorp, as follows: 


April 5 


THE WHITE House, 
Washington, D.C., March 30, 1960. 
Mr. B. J. MARKETOS, 
Publisher, the National Herald, 
New York, N.Y.: 

Through Congressman JOHN V. Linbsay, I 
have learned of the 45th anniversary of the 
National Herald, and it is a pleasure to join 
in the observance of this event. 

Over the years, the National. Herald has 
contributed much to the life of our Greek- 
American. community. In the tradition of 
democracy, printing the truth with freedom 
and responsibility, this newspaper has per- 
formed a splendid service for its readers. 

Congratulations and best wishes. 

DwiGurt D. EIsENHOWER. 





Time To Start 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the CoNncREs- 
SIONAL RecorD an editorial appearing in 
the Baltimore (Md.) Sun of Friday, 
March 25, 1960. The editorial, entitled 
“Time To Start,” sets forth clearly and 
succinctly the reasons for a thorough 
and searching examination of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission by the Congress 
of the United States and by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House and/or one of its 
subcommittees. 

The questions raised by the recent 
revelations on the Federal Power Com- 
mission changing an opinion contem- 
poraneously with calls from an indus- 
try representative to and upon members 
of that quasi-judicial agency have raised 
the gravest questions of propriety of be- 
havior of members of the Commission. 
It appears that public confidence in that 
agency, as well as its usefulness to regu- 
late the industry in the public interest, 
may well be enormously impaired until 
such time as the whole matter has been 
cleared up. Certainly, it is the duty of 
members of the Commission, both to 
themselves and to the consumers whom 
they are supposed to represent, to seek 
to have the fullest exploration of the 
matter in order to exonerate them from 
any question of impropriety so that they 
may regain full public confidence and do 
their work without this shadow of doubt 
hanging over their deliberations. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Time To Srart 

Misbehavior ranging from impropriety to 
rascality continues to come to light before 
the congressional committees. A Senate Ag- 
riculture Subcommittee has found two Ag- 
riculture Department employees who had 
private interests in conflict with their Gov- 
ernment jobs. One of them drew $83,500 
out of a grain-storage concern in which he 
was a silent partner during his employment 
by the grain-storing branch of the Federal 
Government. He quit and his boss also quit 
rather than face charges of “deception” in 
another matter. 

This kind of open-and-shut conflict of 
interest is nothing new, is covered by pres- 
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ent law, and raises no puzzles. In an area 
more uncertain still than it ought to be is 
the conduct of the Federal commissioners. 
Only the other day Chairman John C. Doer- 
fer of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion was forced out of office because he had 
accepted some luxurious hospitality from 
@ man with recurrent business before his 
Commission. Now Chairman Jerome K. 
Kuykendall of the Federal Power Commis~- 
sion concedes that in a recent case he had 
out-of-court contacts with Mr. Thomas G. 
Corcoran, lawyer for a firm petitioning the 
FPC for authority to build a gas pipeline. 

The FPC case differs in detail from the 
yacht-and-fun episode that disposed of Mr. 
Doerfer. But the essential impropriety is 
identical and should merit the same penalty. 
Federal Commissioners are quasi-judges and 
they should no more have private contacts 
with parties at interest in their semicourts 
than should the real judges in the regular 
courts. 

But can a new statute cure the repeated 
inability of some of these officials to see this 
elementary fact? No doubt the pending 
proposal to bar off-the-record contacts by 
law would do some good. But surely the 
longrange remedy is the growth of a sharper 
fastidiousness. among the Commissioners. 
They must try harder to see in advance the 
way their private contacts will look on the 
front pages of all the newspapers after 
their shabby confessions before the various 
congressional committees. It took a good 
Many years for the judges to evolve the 
codes which keep them out of trouble. The 
Commissioners have simply got to start 
evolving. The best way to encourage this 
evolution is to drop them as fast as try 
are exposed, 





Need for a 5-Year Census 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the value 
to business, industry, community service 
movements, and all levels of government 
of the statistics which will be developed 
from the decennial census now in 
progress is well-known and uncon- 
troverted. Since the first such census 
in the then young United States 
of America in 1790, the information thus 
gained has been eargerly awaited and 
rapidly put to use. 

The United States of today, however, 
with its exploding and highly mobile 
population, is a far cry from the infant 
Nation of 3 million persons of 1790. Yet 
we still make this population count only 
once every 10 years—and within less 
than half of each decade, the informa- 
tion thus gained is obsolete. 

For that reason, I have sponsored dur- 
ing the past two Congresses legislation 
authorizing a census of population, em- 
ployment, and housing every 5 years. 
This 5-year census idea is not new; nor 
is it original with me. It has attracted 
considerable support in recent years, 
however, and I am hopeful that it will 
—_ favorable consideration before 

65. 

I would point out for the benefit of my 
colleagues in the House that it would not 
change the present method of reap- 
portionment of congressional seats. This 
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would be done every 10 years as 
presently. 

The Yuma Sun, whose editor, 
Jones Osborn, is an outstanding Arizona 
newspaperman, discussed the importance 
of this legislation recently and under 
unanimous consent I include this edi- 
torial in the Recorp at this point: 

When the census takes comes to your house 
next month, it may be the last decennial 
census in history. For it is apparent that a 
census only one each 10 years is failing to 
provide the up-to-date information Ameri- 
cans need. 

Since 1790, the Government has taken a 
population census once every 10 years. But 
this year a subcommittee of the US. House 
of Representatives plans to consider a new 
bill. This bill, if enacted, would provide for 
a 5-year census on population, unemploy- 
ment, and housing. 

Congressman Upatu’s idea is shared by 
is sponsoring the bill. He maintains that 
“continuing important and rapids shifts of 
population” make 10-year census figures out- 
dated long before another census can now be 
taken. 

Congreesman Upatz’s idea is shared by 
several top Government officials. Both the 
Budget Bureau and the Commerce Depart- 
ment have suggested that a congressional 
study be given to the needs “for more up-to- 
date population data.” 

Dr. Robert W. Burgess, Director of the 
Census Bureau, likewise concurs. “We think 
a 5-year census of population could be very 
valuable,” he said. 

Because the 10-year census:so obviously 
fails to keep up with growth and shifts in 
population, no less than 1,516 cities have had 
special population censuses taken at their 
‘own expense since the 1950 census. They do 
so to obtain a greater share of State funds 
to which they are entitled if they can prove 
their population is larger than the 1950 
census figure. 

One of the most spectacular gains was 
made by Garden Grove, Calif. It was a com- 
munity of about 3,900 persons when the 
1950 census was taken. But by 1959, its pop- 
ulation and Jumped to 68,866. 

Arizona has enjoyed its share of population 
growth during the last 10 years, also. To 
break out of the 10-year freeze of the decen- 
nial census, no less than 14 cities have upped 
their populations, either by interm census 
or by annexation. 

Yuma for example, had 9,145 in the 1950 
census. But it today has an official listing of 
12,981. Phoenix jumped from 106,000 to 
201,000. Tucson climbed from 45,000 to 
68,000. 

In addition, Arizona in 1960 can boast of 
eight incorporated cities which it did not 
have in 1950. (They are Olarkdale, Fredonia, 
Hayden, Huachuca City, Mammoth, Peoria, 
Show Low, and Sierra Vista.) 

All of this growth and development in 
Arizona is but a small part of what has hap- 
pened on a national scale, during the past 
10 years. Clearly, the 10-year census is not 
doing the job. We. hope Representative 
Upatu’s bill will receive the favorable con- 
sideration it deserves. 





Alma Mater, 1970 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. COOK 





Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to call to 
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the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives an address given by Dr. Paul 
F. Sharp, president of Hiram College, 
Hiram, Ohio, located in the 11th District 
which I have the honor to represent. 
Dr. Sharp’s address, entitled “Alma 
Mater, 1970,” was delivered on Febru- 


of 
great value in bringing to Members of 
the House the seriousness of the presen! 
day threat to the private colleges. 
The address follows: 
ALMA Mater, 1970 
(Address by Dr. Paul F. Sharp) 


“Liberal Arts Colleges Threatened.” 

“Private Colleges in Trouble.” 

“Financial Crisis Menaces Colleges.” 

“College President Warns of Crises in Edu» 
cation.” 

These or similar headlines greet us almost 
daily in our newspapers and magazines. 
From every side we hear dire predictions that 
higher education in this country faces crises 
almost too difficult t7 master. The floodtide 
of students soon to be upon us, the growing 
shortage of “ualified professors, and the 
constant necd of adequate funds threaten to 
reduce our standards, to impaif our pro- 
grams, and to send some of our American 
colleges into limbo before this new decade 
has run its course, 

Contrast this gloomy future in higher edu- 
cation with the buoyant optimism in every 
other field in our national life. Economists, 
journalists, and pundits of varying qualifica- 
tions join to herald the “sizzling sixties” we 
have just entered. The “fabulous fifties” 
were only the appetizer preceding the feast 
that lies ahead. The good life will be ours 
and our Nation faces a future of unprece- 
dented growth with a dynamically ese pre | 
gross national product, with an unparall 
distribution of goods and services and with 
scientific achievements that leave the proph- 
ets somewhat breathless. 

All of us are sensitive to the irony under- 
lying these contrasts. But it may also be 
true that in our zeal to present a strong case 
we have exaggerated our troubles. Some of 
our educational Jeremiahs appear. to be 
counseled by their fears and to have lost 
sight of the opportunities to educate more 
students, more effetcively. In no area of 
American life is the shift from optimism to 
pessimism in this century so apparent as in 
education. Nineteenth century educators 
founded our colleges and faced greater prob- 
lems than ours with fewer resources but 
with confidence and enthusiasm. There is 
every reason for us to confront our problems 
in higher education today in the same spirit. 

Sometimes we forget our own past. Like 
the “hipsters” that the novelist Norman 
Mailer wants us all to become, or the bearded 
beatniks of Venice West, we forget the mean- 
ing of the past to live entirely in the present. 
When we do this we deny ourselves a valu- 
able experience. Viewed in historical per- 
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spective our problems come into clearer 
focus. Nor do I mean that we have to re- 
turn to our Founding Fathers to Pore ae 
E eae — 
is a stronger institution than it was only 1 
years ago. A decade from now now evers college 
in our Independent College Alumni Associa- 
tion will be stronger; will be more effective 
in reaching its educational goals; will possess 


In the face of so many dark predictions for 
our future, how can we argue for optimism? 
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not weaker, higher not lower stand- 
ards, and be more capable of fulfilling their 
tasks rather than flabby or incompetent 


Our 
high standards of academic achievement. 
We are nationally respected and honored for 
our role. I am confident that for our “very 
mame’s sake” we can and will meet every 
crisis the future may hold for the liberal 
arts institutions. Our campuses are a treas- 
ury of imagination, energy and skill dedi- 
cated to the serious purposes of education. 

Indeed, our campuses comprise a kingdom 


the personal, emotional, and spiritual lives 


ideas. Here the life of intellect is made 
attractive; here our inheritance of candid 
thinking gets full play—or it is nowhere. 

Raymond Fosdick’s recent tribute to Wood- 
row Wilson as teacher reminds us all of the 
finest traditions on our campuses: “I speak 
only as a single student at Princeton of over 
50 years ago. For me Wilson lit a lamp which 
has never been put out. All my life I have 
remembered him as the inspiring teacher who 
introduced me to the kingdom of the mind, 
and held up before our eyes what Whitehead 
later called ‘an habitual vision of greatness.’ ” 

Because our colleges emphasize this tradi- 
tion the future is more than ever favorable 
to our course. Our alumni and our friends 
see more clearly than ever the close relation- 
ship between our colleges and our national 
survival. Our standards are a matter of na- 
tional welfare, not just a cultural nicety or 
@ social advantage to a few favored students. 

Our strength will call forth greater 
strength in the years ahead. Not only be- 
cause of our seriousness of purpose but be- 
cause we emphasize the search for knowledge 
in its basic and fundamental aspects. We be- 
lieve that fundamental theory better equips 
students to live in a world of changing tech- 
niques. Systematic discipline in pure knowl- 
edge lays a foundation on which the student 
can rest the superstructure of practical skills 
and professional achievemenis. 

A recent experience of the committee plan- 
ning the forthcoming world’s fair in New 
York graphically illustrates our case. The 

" theme of the famous 1939 World’s Fair, you 
may remember, was “Tools for Tomorrow” 
and the exhibits emphasized this by display- 
ing the most modern techniques and tools. 
Much to their surprise the current commit- 
tee discovered that 85 percent of the “tools 
for tomorrow” so proudly displayed in 1930 
are now obsolete and already discarded, 
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Last year a curious thing happened. Issues 
and controversies that for many years were 
the property of educational specialists be- 
came the subject of public discussion and 
analysis. This we should all welcome, and 
most especially those of us vitally interested 
in higher education. We all need to remind 
ourselves, to paraphrase an old saying, that 
national surivival is much too serious a mat- 
ter to leave to specialists. 

Yet it is true that our colleges and univer- 
sities are a treasure store of imaginative, en- 
ergetic and vital educational leadership. We 
owe a great debt in this country to the de- 
voted men and women such as yourselves 
who have looked after, supported and en- 
couraged our private colleges. 

One of the great surprises to greet me as I 
emerged from the shelter of the classroom, 
I must confess, was the selfless devotion of 
trustees and alumni to the welfare of our 
colleges and universities. I am confident in 
our future because I simply cannot imagine 
this reservoir of good will and affection un- 
equal to the tasks ahead of us, 
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-single tax solution. 


Today, as seldom in our history, our col- 
leges and universities are making decisions 
vitally important. to society as well as to par- 
ticular constituents. G@nfronted with the 

of 3 million more young people 
seeking entry into our colleges and univer- 
sities during the next decade, higher educa- 
tion may well become, to use a familiar eco- 
nomist’s term, a scarce commodity. 

Obviously, our private colleges and univer- 
sities will not and cannot make the major 
contribution in meeting this challenge of 
numbers. Rather our role will be to serve 
our constituents as effectively as we can 
within the limits of our resources and our 
determination to improve standards. 

Inevitably this means greater selectivity in 
students and higher standards of academic 
performance. This is more particularly true 
when we take into account the improving 
academic standards of our high schools. In 
great ferment already, our public schools 
will be under increasing pressure to elevate 
their standards and more adequately prepare 
Johnny for college. 

Parents are not only asking whether col- 
leges will be ready for Johnny, they are also 
increasingly concerned that Johnny will be 
ready for college. With many students al- 
ready coming to us with advanced placement 
and with this number steadily increasing, we 
will obviously devote less and less time to 
courses traditionally regarded as part of the 
freshman curriculum. Thus, pressure from 
below, as well as our own policy, determines 
an upgrading of academic quality in our col- 
leges. 

We will increasingly be engaged in the 
education of an educational! elite as Chan- 
cellor Kimpton recently pointed out. Just 
what an elite-comprises in a democratic 
society I shall wait with great interest for 
each college and university to determine: 
We can agree that our role as private col- 
leges and universities is to identify and 
educate ability. But we violate both real- 
ity and the humility of scholarship if we 
pose as the only institutions engaged in 
this task. Prestige and pride of place are 
ours, but intellectual arrogance is a false 
facade, as unworthy of our heritage as it 
is- unnecessary to our purposes. 
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In our crisis-ridden educational world the 
problem attracting most attention is finance. 
Here the greatest pessimism prevails, but 
with less reason, in fact, than-in other areas. 
It will be far more difficult for us, for ex- 
ample, to educate a sufficient number of 
teachers in time to meet the needs of our 
students than to find economic resources. 

America is a wealthy society. Our vis- 
itors from overseas are always confused 
when we speak of a financial crisis in our 
colleges arid universities. It is beyond their 
understanding. Proudly we hail the great- 
est accumulation of wealth and the widest 
distribution of goods and services in his- 
tory. Somewhat conscience stricken we 
acknowledge our luxury in a world of pov- 
erty and want. It is against this back- 
ground of affluence that we must consider 
our problems. 

Perhaps what we need at this hour is the 
fluent pen and eloquent voice of a Henry 
George. This latter-day George, with the 
same moral passion and public conscience 
of his 19th century model, would touch our 
consciences and sing to our hearts with a 
message of hope as well as of urgency, of 
faith as much as of necessity. 

What title could be more appropriate to 
his analysis of higher education than “Prog- 
ress and Poverty’? His first sentence 
might well have a familiar ring to it. “So- 
ciety is wealthy in this great land, but 
everywhere higher education the creator of 
wealth and the handmaiden of culture is 
poor.” 

This modern Henry George, of course, 
would avoid the trap of an over-simplified 
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Indeed, if I catch the 
spirit rightly, he would express genuine 
fears of the overweening ambitions of gov- 
ernmental power with its red tape, its dis- 
claimer oaths and its well intentioned efforts 
to do good by stifling local freedoms. 

Truly this modern George would invest 
the dry bones of financial analysis with the 
flesh of human understandings. Think of 
his chapter on faculty salaries. I can well 
imagine the poignancy with which he would 
describe the economic fate of those most de- 
voted to the welfare of our young during re- 
cent years. Those famous charts illustrat- 
ing the dramatic increases in real income for 
all professions since 1940 while the real in- 
comes in the academic profession declined 
would come to life. 

Think of the gentle irony this successor 
to Henry George might use in speaking of 
the role of sacrifice in teaching. In his 
traditional exvression of Puritanism, of 
course, he might only refer to it as “fore- 
going.” But, however, he referred to it, our 
gratitude to those who gave so freely of their 
thought and lives would place us forever in 
their debt. 

This is not the age for a Henry George 
of course. Today we speak calmly of the 
allocation of resources to socially useful 
goals, but I hear the spirit of Henry George 
rustling the dry leaves. With impressive 
charts and graphs we present the economic 
data clearly, the statistical evidence con- 
vincingly, and the quantitative factors of 
need fully. What then is lacking? 

An affluent society such as ours enjoys 
the rare luxury of a wide latitude of choice. 
Every wealthy society in the past has had a 
wider choice than those burdened with 
poverty. Our real question then is what 
choices are we going to make for our wealth 
in the soaring sixties. , 

Past societies as we all know have often 
chosen comfort and luxury rather than in- 


vestment in education, religion, and social © 


welfare. And there have been those his- 
torical Khrushchevs ready to bury such 
societies at the first opportunity. 

Society’s choices, after all, are those of its 
individual members. ‘Your presence tonight 
reassures us that we will indeed underwrite 
our educational institutions with resources 
adequate to our tasks. Time, energy, and 
money are never so honored or rewarded as 
in their expenditure for the education of the 
next generation and in the search for truth 
that enlarges their world of understand- 
ing, 

We hail your presence as evidence of the 
growing spirit of cooperation among our col- 
leges and universities. This new spirit prom- 
ises to solve many of the problems that 
vexed the past. We welcome it as positive 
assurance that the parochialism so many of 
us experienced as undergraduates is fast 
vanishing from our campuses. We welcome 
it as a guarantee that the accumulation of 
wisdom, experience, and vision on our many 
campuses will increasingly be directed to 
our mutual service. 

Above all, we hail your presence as alma 
mater’s truest friends, her alumni. All of 
us are familiar with the Hollywood versions 
of alumni and their role in American s0- 
ciety. These caricatures picture our alumni 
with racoon coat, hip flask and full of free 
advice for harassed administrators and 
phony reminiscences for bored undergrad- 
uates. 

These types exist, of course, and every 
college president privately thinks he has 
more than his share. But their numbers 
are few and their influence limited. Con- 
trast the caricature with the reality. 

Your role as alumni is that of linchpin 
between alma mater and society. You are 
the tie between things present and things 
past, between today’s plans and tomorrow's 
realities. Through your good offices we pros- 
per, in your good works we take pride, with 
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your goodwill we reach our institutional 
goals. 

We welcome you as faithful allies in our 
current tasks. To fellow alumni you have 
an exciting story to tell. Your message is a 
success story of a decade of progress on the 
campus during the fifties. Your account 
is of faithful stewardship, not alone to a 
specific constituency, but to the causes of 
higher education itself. Your report is a 
prophecy to follow alumni of growing 
strength and enlarging services at alma 
mater during the decade ahead. 

In all this we wish you well. In the suc- 
cesses Of this campaign in Akron, and 
through many years ahead, we shall truly 
sing your praises as we continue to meas- 
ure our performance against the straightedge 
of your hopes and our achievements against 
the altimeter of your dreams. 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following newsletter 
of April 2, 1960: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
Dictrict, Texas) 


Representative Russell Mack, of Washing- 
ton, dropped dead while answering a quorum 
call on Monday, and the House adjourned 
in his memory. Truly, he died with his boots 
on. We shall miss him. Eleven Members 
of the 86th Congress have now passed on. 

The Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW) appropriation bill passed 362 to 10. 
Actually, the $4.2 billion bill provided the 
money to finance two departments—Labor 
($542 million) as well as HEW ($361.9 mil- 
lion). This amount exceeded the budget 
by $184 million, and last year’s expenditures 
by $128 million. I opposed the bill for a 
number of reasons. (1) $183 million over 
the $4 billion budget figure which was more 
than enough. (2) Various programs fi- 
nanced by this bill are subject to criticism, 
including water pollution, school construc- 
tion and school payments in lieu of taxes in 
“impacted areas.” I cannot understand the 
reluctance of many in Congress to say no 
to any spending for projects which sound 
good, Take medical research, for example. 
Of course, we are all for medical research 
of all kinds, as we are all interested in the 
welfare, health, and education of our peo- 
ple. It does not follow that recognition of 
such needs means in every case more Federal 
law, spending, and control, 

Many Members want to protest but wonder 
how you go about opposing a $4 billion 
“package”, larded with boondoggle, when it 
also contains worthwhile projects and others 
that sound equally good—all for the general 
welfare of the people. How? Simply by 
voting against it. A vote “against” need not 
mean a Member is against trying to solve 
that need—rather that (1) it is not a mat- 
ter of proper Federal concern, or (2) there 
is already enough money in the program 
without adding more, or (3) we can delay 
here and there until we can afford further 
spending, 

For my part, I intend to remember my 
pledge of preserving fiscal responsibility by 
(1) balancing the budget, (2) reducing 
the debt, and (3) revising and reducing 
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taxes. This course also assures keeping the 
dollar worth a dollar. True, it may not al- 
ways be as appealing politically as the prof- 
fer of Federal money to constituents. In 
this cold war year, I most Dallas 
folks would question, as I did, the urgency, 
if not the need, for Federal expenditures 
just now to finance studies on (1) the cir- 
culatory physiology of the octopus, (2) bio- 
logical effects of parental age of mealworm 
beetles, (3) aging and ovaries of cockroaches, 
and (4) causes af alcoholism. 

The White House Conference on Children 
and Youth brought to Washington a num- 
ber of representatives from Dallas, as it did 
ffom all over the Nation, to discuss various 
problems affecting the Nation’s youth. 
Capital newspapers reporting the event 
abound with suggestions for parents, edu- 
cators and all levels of government. Fed- 
eral aid to education, desegregation, birth 
control, and juvenile delinquency were in the 
forefront of attention. I couldn't help but 
wonder at some of the speeches I read— 
assuming they were reported accurately. It 
seems to me that in trying to solve some of 
these problems, action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be a last resort because Fed- 
eral action always imperils local initiative. 
Could it be that some of our trouble stems 
from too heavy a reliance on government 
already—that we have tried inappropriately 
and foolishly to solve all our problems by 
transferring parental and community respon- 
sibility to the Washington bureaucracy? It 
is well to study our problems in a con- 
ference like this. It is my hope, though, 
that we do not end up expecting Fed- 
eral aid and direction to solye ck 
wonder, too, if the conference will r 
the spiritual base on which our society and 
government rests. Will the conference even 
mention America’s greatest strength 
throughout our history, our spiritual beliefs 
and the individual responsibility that, by 
definition, accompanies them? Surely noth- 
ing could be more iudicrous than for a 
people who have all but banished any word 
of God from our public schools to turn, 
then, to seek wisdom and guidance from 
the Federal bureaucracy. 

This week’s TV feature (WFAA, Sunday, 
10:30 a.m.) was Dr. Keith Glennan, head of 
NASA (National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration) who discussed our space 
programs. The United States is making 
rapid strides in all areas, and concedes only 
a temporary lead to Russia in but one field, 
that of “launch vehicles.” 

Correction of last week’s newsletter— 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER’s speech on foreign 
affairs was made in Washington, not Dallas 
where he spoke on labor management before 
the Public Affairs Luncheon Club. 





In Defense of Freedom From Too Much 
Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, as you are 
probably aware a sizable part of my con- 
stituency residing in Lancaster County, 
Pa., consists of members of the Amish 
and Mennonite faiths. They are known 
locally as the plain people and they en- 
joy the respect of their neighbors be- 
cause of their industry, their peaceful 
on and their unshakable religious 


At the request of these dedicated 
people I have introduced H.R. 1245, pres- 
ently referred to the House Ways and 
Means Committee, which would allow 
anyone to decline social security bene- 
fits on conscientious grounds. In urg- 
ing the enactment of my bill I have al- 
ways held that if it is right and proper to 
grant exemption from military service 
for religious reasons we should accord 
the same relief to those who refuse to 
accept handouts from Government be- 
cause of qualms of faith. 

A number of Amish bishops have pre- 
sented me with a statement of princi- 
ples which sets forth their conviction 
that the regulations of the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Act abridge their 
faith and doctrine. They further join 
in a petition to their Government for re- 
lief from this onerous edict to which 
they have set their lawful signatures. 
It will be noted that the signatories come 
from many States but since they are all 


congressional 
to include their statement as a part of 
these remarks: 


AN APPEAL TO THE ESTEEMED MEMBERS OF THE 
DirrerENt BRANCHES OF OvUR NATIONAL 


To Whom It May Concern: 


We as a group of humble subjects, do 
feel obligated to thank God, and to feel 
thankful toward all who have exercised and 
endured much to have a Nation on earth 
wherein a people can live according to the 
dictates of their consciences. 

Now it is nee EO ee ae 
ple are of the same opinion, but according 
to the Constitution and its amendments 
each person has a right to express his opin- 
ion, and should give his grounds for it. 

In the 16th century our forefathers were 
living in parts of the old country, and there 
with great care and much study (by the help 
and grace of God) they adopted a doctrine 
based on Jesus Christ and His apostles’ 
teachings. 

Early in the 17th century they wrote arti- 
cles of faith, according to their doctrine 
and many old bishops signed them, but they 
soon found out they were not permitted to 
live up to their doctrine there, so many 
journeyed to this country. 

Here many God-fearing people labored 
hard and long to establish a government 
free from other countries, and based it on 
the grounds of God’s word. 

Capable men wrote the Declaration of 
Independence, and one colony after another 
ratified it, Then the Constitution was writ- 
ten and signed, which was hard for the peo- 
ple to understand how it was to work. It 
was not perfect so amendments were added, 
10 of them, which were called the Bill of 
Rights. 

So the Government was formed, and ever 
since it took much legislation to keep things 
ae arose) in line with the Consti- 

ution, 


So we feel the foregoing statements are 


satisfactory evidence that the Social Security . 


Act (the OASI) is abridging to our faith, 
and doctrine which is older than this Gov- 
ernment, and always has, and does yet prove 
entirely satisfactory, and we feel grieved 
that this said act is forced upon us, and 
we ask you to consider the foregoing as an 
appeal of deep concern. 

Therefore we feel justified to do all in our 
power, with the guidance of a Supreme 


Being, and the Holy Ghost, to defend and . 


protect these costly pearls, and not trade 
them for an old-age and survivors insurance, 
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Now we hope and trust, there is not a 


Schmucker, Medford, Wis. Ben. L. 

Valley, N.Y. 
Emanuel J, Mullet, Fair , Iowa; 
Eli S. Miller, Dover, Del.; Bishop 


M. Yoder, Guthrie, Ky.; Samuel J. 
Stoltzfus, Charlotte Hall, Md.; W. P. 
Miller, Centerville, Mich.; Joseph L. 
Schwartz, Monroe, Ind.; Joni F. Byler, 
Volant, Pa.; Abe C. Gingercik, Arthur, 
Iil.; Ira Hissley, Kolona, Iowa. 





Preserve the Connally Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 





Speaker, under permission 

remarks I wish to present for the read- 
ing of the Congress a copy of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the department execu- 
tive committee of the Louisiana depart- 

_ ment, the American Legion, in support of 

* the Connally amendment to the World 

Court resolution. This is a most pa- 

triotic group which is vitally interested 

in the welfare of our Nation and I feel 
the action taken by the committee is 
most significant. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION OPPOSING RESCISSION OF THE CON- 
NALLY AMENDMENT TO THE WORLD CouRT 
RESOLUTION OF THE U.S. SENATE 
Whereas in 1945 the Senate of the United 

States, without adequate debate, ratified the 

pact known as the Charter of the United 

Nations; and 
Whereas the attendant publicity featured 

two key points in this charter: (1) To save 

succeeding generations from the sco 

war; and (2) to deny the right of the United 

Nations to intervene in matters which are 

essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 

of any state; without which the charter 
would not have been accepted by the United 

States; and 
Whereas, on August 2, 1946, the Senate of 

the United States.ratified the United Na- 

tions World Court resolution but in so doing, 
in line with our system of constitutional 
government, provided that the United States 
would not accept compulsory jurisdiction of 
the International Court of Justice in mat- 
ters which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of the United States as 
determined by the United States, the last six 
words being known as the Connally amend- 
ment. 

Whereas, since May 1, 1958, there has been 

@ subtle campaign by internationalists of 

various types aimed at rescission of the Con- 

nally amendment; and 

Whereas the rescission of the Connally 
amendment would expose the United States 
to serious judicial dangers before an inter- 
national court of 15 judges, only one of 
whom can be from the United States. 

Whereas Communist nations have judges 
on the Court but do not and will not accept 
its juridiction; and 
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Whereas the damages inherent in such re- 
scission would expose various U.S. domestic 
issues to judicial interpretation of such in- 
ternational tribunal; and 

Whereas the compulsory jurisdiction of 
such tribunal would endanger not only the 
constitutional powers of Federal agencies as 
delegated in the Constitution of the United 
States but also those powers reserved to the 
States and to the people; and 

Whereas various resolutions now pending 
in the U.S. Senate would by repealing the 
Connally amendment, remove that safeguard 
against usurpations by an international 
judicial tribunal; and 

Whereas the United States is the object 
of enyy of many nations of the world and 
many peoples. Our Treasury is most attrac- 
tive to them. to our shores 
is something they dream of. We do not 
favor making it possible for the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice to decide whether 


- & question of immigration to our shores is a 


domestic question or an international ques- 
tion. It is a domestic question, of course; 
but the Court might contend it is interna- 
tional in character; and 

Whereas we oppose submission to the In- 
ternational Court of the question whether 


' we have a right to levy tariffs and duties 


and to regulate any other matter of that 
kind such as navigation of the Panama 
Canal. They are purely domestic questions, 
and we do not favor the International Court 
having jurisdiction over them; and 

Whereas we believe that the repeal of the 
amendment which reserves to the United 
States of Americd the sovereign right to de- 
termine w: matters are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the United 
States would be most unwise; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the department erecutive com- 
mittee, department of Louisiana, the Amer- 
ican Legion assembled in New Orleans, La., 
on this 27th day of March 1960, That (1) 
rescission of the Connally amendment would 

the Constitution of the United 

States and impair the powers reserved to 
the States and to the people; and (2) copies 
of this resolution shall be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of 
the Senate of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, all members 
of the Louisiana delegation in the Congress, 
to the national commander and national 
executive committee of the American 
Legion, and to the Governor of Louisiana, 
the Lieutenant Governor of Louisiana, and 
each member of the Louisiana legislature; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we do hereby urge the 
Louisiana legislature to adopt a similar 
resolution. 





UNICEF Stops Hunger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, no or- 
ganization at work on the day-to-day 
challenges of world affairs deserves our 
gratitude and warm-hearted support 
than does UNICEF, the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. From close personal 
experience, both inside and outside the 
United Nations, I have developed the 
most profound respect for the effective 
way in which UNICEF pursues its good 
works. 
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Last week here in Washington, the 
Friends of the United Nations Children’s 
Fund held a meeting to illustrate the 
importance of. new foods, including 
breadstuffs made from peanuts, sesame 
seed, cottonseed, sunflower seed, dried - 
fish, soybean powdered “milk,” and dried 
buffalo milk. Children from Chile, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Italy, and Mexico demon- 
strated the foods. 

Of the estimated 1 billion children 
in the world today, three-quarters, 750 
million of them live in economically un- 
derdeveloped countries. The Chairman 
of the UNICEF Executive Board told the 
meeting: “Of all the staggering prob- 
lems the children face in these develop- 
ing countries, the chief one is hunger.” 

The Children’s Fund, in collaboration 
with other U.N. agencies and with vari- 
ous technological, research, and private 
bodies in this country, is pressing the 
discovery, development, and processing 
of these new foodstuffs, also supplying 
plants and equipment to countries that 
are already producing edible peanut 
flour and soybean powdered “milk.” 

Among the countries presently de- 
veloping or producing such foodstuffs as 
were sampled at this reception were: 
Brazil, Chile, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Mexico, Mo- 
roco, Nigeria, Senegal, the Philippines, 
and the United States. 

All these foods, it is found, have a long 
storage life in heat and humidity, and are 
regarded by expert nutritionists as “hid- 
den” assets on the lands where they are 
indigenous because they have never been 
used to any sizable extent as human food. 
Some of them are in the final stages of 
development awaiting only confirming 
experiments before they can be produced 
in commercial quantities. 

Congressional and Washington spon- 
sors of the occasion included: Mrs. 
Christian Herter, Senora Dona de Se- 
villa-Sacasa, Mrs. Avraham Harman, 
Senator Theodore F. Green, Senator and 
Mrs. Alexander Wiley, Senator and Mrs. 
J. William Fulbright, Representative 
Frances P. Bolton, Mrs. Homer Fergu- 
son, Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, Mrs. 
Harold H. Burton, Mrs. Francis B. Sayre, 
and Mrs, Bowles and myself. 

The reception was held officially to 
honor Mrs. Guido Pantaleoni, Jr., the 
gifted and energetic President of the 
U.S. Committee for UNICEF, and Min- 
ister Dr. Felix Schnyder, chief of 
Switzerland’s Permanent Observer Mis- 
sion at the United Nations, and chairman 
of the UNICEF Executive Board. 

Minister Schnyder’s remarks at the 
Washington meeting last Friday, April 1, 
deserve a wider audience, and under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include his 
speech as follows: 

SPrecH BY MINIstTer Fe.tx SCHNyDER, CHIEF 
OF SWITZERLAND’S PERMANENT OBSERVER 
MISSION AT THE U.N. AND CHAIRMAN OF 
UNICEF Executive Boarp 
Let me tell you first of all how pleased I 

am to have the opportunity of being present 

here in this distinguished gathering. 

It was certainly a magnificent idea to think 
of organizing such a meeting in Wash 
where leading citizens of this great country 
of yours join their best efforts for fostering 
the development of international relations. 
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From ‘the point of view of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, it is very gratify- 
ing indeed because UNICEF needs good 
friends all over the world, and certainly here 
in Washington. I am, therefore, very happy 
to join in this endeavor and to say a few 
words about the Fund which I presently 
have the privilege of serving as Chairman of 
its Executive Board. 

By way of a preface I should just like to 
mention the remarkable proclamation which 
the last, the 14th session of the General 
Assembly, unanimously adopted: the Decla- 
ration of the Rights of the Child, designed 
to insure the protection and the well-being 
of children of the world. 

I believe that there is no other inter- 
national organization which could be more 
suitable and better equipped than UNICEF 
to contribute within the framework of its 
activities to the ideals and aims expressed 
in that declaration. I am sure, looking 
around at you, and looking, too, at the list 
of distinguished friends of UNICEF who are 
here this afternoon, that there is nothing 
new that I can tell you about the history or 
the general work of the Fund. 

You probably all know that most of the 
children of the world face a short life, a sick 
life, and a hungry life; that of the estimated 
1 billion children in the world today, about 
three-quarters or 750 million live in eco- 
nomically underdeveloped areas. In these 
countries, in four cases out of five, the 
parents of these children rarely earn more 
than $100 a year. 

Of all the staggering problems the children 
face in these developing countries, the chief 
one is hunger. It is not always because 
there isn’t enough food to go around; it is 
also because people in those countries either 
don’t produce the right kind of food, or don’t 
know what makes a healthy diet, especially 
for very young children, even though the 
ingredients are often readily available right 
in their very midst, underneath their own 
feet, in the country’s own soil or growing on 
trees or bushes that they pass by every day. 

In addition, traditional beliefs, social or 
religious taboos seriously restrict the diet in 
many parts of the world. So does lack of 
knowledge and education about food, nutri- 
tion, and diets. And these restrictions bear 
heaviest on children. All this is, of course, 
quite an old situation. But there is some- 
thing new about it these days—the fact that 
something is being done to try and remedy 
this situation. 

If you look around this room you will see 
one of the ways in which UNICEF is trying 
to help, UNICEF, of course, in collaboration 
as always with other members of the U.N. 
family, such as the World Health Organiza- 
tion or the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, and in particular, with various US. 
technological ‘and private bodies in this 
country. Before sitting down you all had an 
opportunity to look at and taste some of the 
hitherto undeveloped rich ingredients that 
can be added to children’s food. The increas- 
ing discovery and development of these food- 
stuffs such as flour made from peanuts, from 
cottonseed, from sesame, from sunflower 
seed, and even from fish, is of tremendous 
importance. All these new foods that I have 
mentioned are in a way a form of unmined 
wealth present in most of the underdevel- 
oped countries whose children are the prin- 
cipal victims of hunger or malnutrition. 

But some of this unminded wealth has al- 
ready been tapped with good results. For 
instance, soybean milk has been produced in 
Indonesia for the past couple of years. 
UNICEF this month allocated more funds to 
help enlarge the output of a plant to make 
this soy a product that it helped originally 
to build. The Board also approved funds 
to help a plant in India to tun out edible 
peanut flour. There are laboratories and 
plants with people busily working to pro- 
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duce and experiment with flours all over the 
world, and nearly all with help from UNICEF. 
Places where this work is going on, for in- 
stance, include Mexico, Guatemala, El Salva- 
dor, and elsewhere in Central America; 
Brazil, Chile, and other countries of South 
America; in Africa, Nigeria; Senegal, Moroc- 
co, and territories of East Africa; in India; in 
Indonesia; in Japan; in the Philippines, 
where they are even experimenting with 
coconuts—and in other countries in Asia, 

It’s all very well discovering and producing 
all these excellent supplementary and sub- 
stitute foods, but UNICEF also comes into 
the task of generating individual as well as 
community interest in better nutrition needs. 
Of actually getting these things accepted and 
fed to children. This calls for a carefully 
thought out program of education to be 
adapted to different local circumstances and 
different educational levels. This is an im- 
portant part of UNICEF’s expanded nutri- 
tion program. I wanted particularly to say 
these few words about our work in this field 
of nutrition because of the special attraction 
that we have here today. For I cannot stress 
too much, and I am sure you will agree, that 
it is in this field that lies very much a solu- 
tion to some of the problems that must arise 
from the enormous growth in population in 
parts of the world. 


What UNICEF seeks to do in cooperation 


with governments is to make certain that 
when a child is protected in infancy from 
diseases and from other dangers that can 
cause it to grow up a weakling, stunted, 
crippled or in some way unfit, this child can 
have every chance to develop into a healthy 
and productive individual able to play his 
economic part in the development of his 
community and of his country. 

And, of course, it is not only in our nutri- 
tion and nutrition education projects that 
UNICEF is helping to bring this about. For 
the past 10 years since the UN General As- 
sembly asked us to go in for programs of 
long-range benefit to children, we have been 
helping governments build up and extend 
their network of child care clinics. 

In concluding, it is difficult not to refer to 
the importance of more adequate financing 
of UNICEF. Our work, as you all know, is 
basically dependent upon annual voluntary 
contributions by governments which make 
up some 90 percent of our income. Many 
of them, including the United States, which 
has pledged a contribution of $12 million for 
1960, have so far been generous. It is clear, 
however, that there are far larger opportuni- 
ties for effective use of aid to children 
through UNICEF. 

UNICEF is still confronted with large un- 
met needs of children. UNICEF, as a result 
of the more comprehensive planning which 
governments are now undertaking for their 
people, is also confronted with larger oppor- 
tunities for effective use of its aid. 


UNICEF, given increased resources could 
not only press forward with its present en- 
deavors, but celebrate each successive year 
with new and better ways of helping the 
world’s children. 





The Meaning of Money 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 
Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, in 1957 


Random House published “Atlas 
Shrugged,” by the noted author, Miss 
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Ayn Rand. In this fine novel is a su- 
perb exposition of the values and virtues 


, 
include the section of “Atlas Shrugged,” 
to which I have referred, and commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues: 

“So you think that money is the root of 
all evil?” said Francisco d’Anconia. “Have 
you ever asked what is the root of money? 
Money is a tool of exchange, which can't exist 
unless there are goods produced and men 
able to produce them. Money is the material 
shape of the principle that men who wish to 
deal with one another must deal by trade 
and give value for value. Money is not the 
tool of the moocher8, who claim your product 
by tears, or by the looters, who take it from 
you by force. Money is made possible only by 
the men who produce, Is this what you con- 
sider evil? 

“When you accept money in payment for 
your effort, you do so only on the conviction 
that you will exchange it for the product 
of the effort of others. It is not the mooch- 
ers or the looters who give value to money. 
Not an ocean of tears nor all the guns in 
the world can transform: those pieces of paper 
in your wallet into the bread you will need 
to survive tomorrow. Those pieces of paper, 
which should have been gold, are a token 
of honor—your claim upon the energy of the 
men who produce. You wallet is your state- 
ment of hope that somewhere in the world 
around you there are men who will not de- 
fault on that moral principle which is the 
root of money. Is this what you consider 
evil? ; 

“Have you ever looked for the root of pro- 
duction? Take a look at an electric genera- 
tor and dare tell yourself that it was created 
by the muscular effort of unthinking brutes. 
Try to grow a seed of wheat without the 


. knowledge left to you by men who had to 


discover it for the first time. Try to obtain 
your food by means of nothing by physical 
motions—and you'll learn that man’s mind 
is the root of all the goods produced and 
of all the wealth that has ever existed on 


earth, 


“But you say that money is made by the 
strong at the expense of the weak? What 
strength do you mean? It is not the strength 
of guns or muscles. Wealth is the product 
of man’s capacity to think. Then is money 
made by the man who invents a motor at 
the expense of those who did not invent it? 
Is money made by the intelligent at the ex- 
pense of the fools? By the able at the ex- 
pense of the incompetent? By the ambitious 
at the expense of the lazy? Money is made-— 
before it can be looted or mooched—made by 
the effort of every honest man, each to the 
extent of his ability. An honest man is one 
who knows that he can’t consume more than 
he has produced. 

“To trade by means of money is the code 
of the men of good will. Money rests on the 
axiom that every man*is the owner of his 
mind and his effort. Money allows no power 
to prescribe the value of your effort except 
the voluntary choice of the man who is will- 
ing to trade you his effort in return. Money 
permits you to obtain for your goods and 
your labor that which they are worth to 
the men who buy them, but no more. Money 
permits no deals except those to mutual 
benefit by the unforced judgment of the 
traders. Money demands of you the recog- 
nition that men must work for their own 
benefit, not for their'own injury, for their 
gain, not their loss—the recognition that 
they are not beasts of burden, born to carry 
the weight of your misery—that you must 
offer them values, not wounds—that the 
common bond among men is not the ex; 
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a 
gree of his reward. This is the code of ex- 
tence whose tool and symbol is money. Is 
this what you consider evil? 

“But money isonlyatool. It will take you 
wherever you wish, but it, will not replace 
you as the driver. It will give you the means 
for the satisfaction of your desires, but it 
will not provide you with desires. Money is 
the scourge of the men who attempt to re- 
verse the law of casuality—the men who seek 
to replace the mind by seizing the products 
of the mind. 

“Money will not purchase happiness for 
the man who has no concept of what he 
wants: money will not give him a code of 
values, if he’s evaded the knowledge of what 
to value, and it will not provide him with a 
purpose, if he’s evaded the choice of what 
to seek. Money will not buy intelligence for 
the fool, or admiration for the coward, or 
respect for the incompetent. The man who 
attempts to purchase the brains of his su- 
periors to serve him, with his money re- 
placing his judgment, ends up by becoming 
the victim of his inferiors. The men of in- 
telligence desert him, but the cheats and 
the frauds come flocking to him, drawn by a 
law which he has not discovered: that no 
man may be smaller than his money. Is 
this the reason why you call it evil? 

“Only the man who does not need it, is 
fit to inherit wealth—the man who would 
make his own fortune no matter where he 
started. If an heir is equal to his money, 
it serves him; if not, it destroys him. But 
you look on and you cry that money cor- 
rupted him. Did it? Or did he corrupt 
his money? Do not envy a worthless heir; 
his wealth is not yours and you would have 
done no better with it. Do not think that 
it should have been distributed among you; 
loading the world with 50 parasites instead 
of 1 would not bring back the dead virtue 
which was the fortune. Money is a living 
power that dies without its root. Money 
will not serve the mind that cannot match 
it. Is this the reason why you call it evil? 

“Money is your means of survival. The 
verdict you pronounce upon the source of 
your livelihood is the verdict you pronounce 
upon your life. If the source is corrupt, you 
have damned your own existence. Did you 
get your money by fraud? By pandering 
to men’s vices or men’s stupidity? By cater- 
ing to fools, in the hope of getting more 
than your ability deserves? By lowering 
your standards? By doing work you de- 
spise for purchasers you scorn? If so, then 
your money will not give you a moment's 
or a penny’s worth of joy. Then all the 
things you buy will become, not a tribute 
to you, but a reproach; not an achievement, 
but a reminder of shame. Then you'll 
scream that money is evil. Evil, because 
it would not pinch-hit for your self-respect? 
Evil, because it would not let you enjoy 
your depravity? Is this the root of your 
hatred of money? 

“Money will always remain an effect and 
refuse to replace you as the cause. Money 
is the product: of virtue, but it will not 
give you virtue and it will not redeem your 
vices. Money will not give you the un- 
earned, neither in matter nor in spirit. Is 
this the root of your hatred of money? . 

“Or did you say it’s the love of money 
that’s the root of all evil? To love a thing 
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is to know and love its nature. To love 
money is to know and love the fact that 
money is the creation of the best 
within you, and your passkey to trade your 
effort for the effort of the best among men, 
It’s the person who would sell his soul 
a nickel, who is loudest in proclaiming 
hatred of money—and he has good reason 
to hate it. The lovers of money are 
to work for it. They know the are-able to 
deserve it. 

“Let me give you a tip on a clue to men’s 
characters: the man who damns money has 
obtained it dishonorably; the man who re- 
spects it has earned it. 

“Run for your life from any man who 
tells you that money is evil. That sentence 
is the leper’s bell of an approaching looter. 
So long as men live together on earth and 
need means to deal with one another—their 
only substitute, if they abandon money, is 
the muzzle of a gun. 

“But money demands of you the highest 


cles 


- virtues, if you wish to make it or to keep it, 


Men who have no courage, pride, or self- 
esteem, men who have no moral sense of 
their right to their money and are not will- 
ing to defend it as they defend their life, 
men who apologize for being rich—will not 
remain rich for long. They are the natural 
bait for the swarms of looters that stay under 
rocks for centuries, but come crawling out 
at the first smell of a man who begs to be 
forgiven for the guilt of owning wealth. 
They will hasten to relieve him of the guilt— 
and of his life, as he deserves. 

“Then you will see the rise of the men of 
the double standard—the men who live by 
force, yet count on those who live by trade 
to create the value of their looted money— 
the men who are the hitchhikers of virtue. 
In a moral society, there are the criminals, 
and the statutes are written to protect you 
against them. But when a society estab- 
lishes criminals-by-right and looters-by- 
law—men who use force to seize the wealth 
of disarmed victims—then money becomes 
its creators’ avenger. Such looters believe 
it safe to rob defenseless men, once they’ve 
passed a law to disarm them. But their 
loot becomes the magnet for other looters, 
who get in from them as they got it. Then 
the race goes not to the ablest at produc- 
tion, but to those most ruthless at brutality. 
When force is the standard, the murderer 
wins over the pickpocket. And then that 
society vanishes, in a spread of ruins and 
slaughter. 

“Do you wish to know whether that day is 
coming? Watch money. Money is _ the 
barometer of a society’s virtue. When you 
see that trading is done, not by consent, but 
by compulsion—when you see that in order 
to produce, you need to obtain permission 
from men who produce nothing—when you 
see that money is flowing to those who deal, 
not in goods, but in favors—when you see 
that men get richer by graft and by pull 
than by work, and your laws don’t protect 
you against them, but protect them against 
you—-when you see corruption being re- 
warded and honesty becoming a self-sacri- 
fice—you may know that your society is 
doomed. Money is so noble a medium that 
it does not compete with guns and it does 
not make terms with brutality. It will not 
permit a country to survive as half property, 
half loot. 

“Whenever destroyers appear among men, 
they start by destroying money, for money 
is men’s protection and the base of a moral 
existence. Destroyers seize gold and leave 
to its owners a counterfeit pile of paper. 
This kills all objective standards and delivers 
men into the arbitrary power of an arbitrary 
setter of values. Gold has an objective value, 
an equivalent of wealth produced. Paper is 
@ mortgage on wealth that does not exist, 
backed by a gun aimed at those who are 
expected to produce it. Paper is a check 
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drawn by legal looters upon an account which 
is not theirs: upon the virtue of the victims, 
Watch for the day when it bounces, marked: 
‘Account overdrawn.’ 

“When you have made evil the means of 
survival, do not expect men to remain good, 
Do not expect them to stay moral and lose 
their lives for the purpose of becoming the 
fodder of the immoral. Do not expect them 
to produce, when production is punished 
and looting rewarded. Do not ask, ‘Who is 
destroying the world?’ You are. 

“You stand in the midst of the greatest 
achievements of the greatest productive civ- 
ilization and you wonder why it’s crumbling 
around you, while you're damning its life- 
blood—money. You look upon money as 
the savages did before you, and you wonder 
why the jungle is creeping back to the edge 
of your cities. Throughout men’s history, 
money was always seized by looters of one 
brand or another, whose names changed, but 
whose method remained the same: to seize 
wealth by force and to keep producers 
bound, demeaned, defamed, deprived of hon- 
or. That phrase about the evil of money, 
which you mouth with such righteous reck- 
lessness, comes from a time when wealth 
was produced by the labor of slaves—slaves 
who repeated the motions once discovered 
by somebody’s mind and left unimproved 
for centuries. So long as production was 
ruled by force, and wealth was obtained by 
conquest, there was little to conquer. Yet 
through all the centuries of stagnation and 
starvation, men exalted the looters, as aris- 
tocrats of the sword, as aristocrats of birth, 
as aristocrats of the bureau, and despised 
the producers, as slaves, as traders, as shop- 
keepers—as industrialists. 

“To the glory of mankind, there was, for 
the first and only time in history, a country 
of money—and I have no higher, more rev- 
erent tribute to pay to America, for this 
means: a country of reason, justice, freedom, 
production, achievement. For the first time, 
man’s mind and money were set free, and 
there were no fortunes-by-conquest, but 
only fortunes-by-work, and instead of 
swordsmen and slaves, there appeared the 
real maker of wealth, the greatest worker, the 
highest type of human being—the self-made 
man—the American industrialist. 

“If you ask me to name the proudest dis« 
tinction of Americans, I would choose—be- 
cause it contains all the others—the fact 
that they were the people who created the 
phrase ‘to make money.’ No other language 
or nation had ever used these words before; 
men had always thought of wealth as a static 
quantity—to be seized, begged, inherited, 
shared, looted, or obtained as a favor. Amer- 
icans were the first. to understand that 
wealth has to be created. The words ‘to 
make money’ hold the essence of human 
morality. f 

“Yet these were the words for which Amer- 
icans were denounced by the rotted cultures 
of the looters’ continents. Now the looters’ 
credo has brought you to regard your proud- 
est achievements as a hallmark of shame, 
your prosperity as guilt, your greatest men, 
the industrialists, as blackguards, and your 
magnificent factories as the product and 
property of muscular labor, the labor of 
whip-driven slaves, like the pyramids of 
Egypt. The rotter who simpers that he sees 
no difference between the power of the dollar 
and the power of the whip, ought to learn 
the difference on his own hide—as, I think, 
he will. 

“Until and unless you discover that money 
is the root of all good, you ask for your own 
destruction. When money ceases to be the 
tool by which men deal with one another, 
then men become the tools of men. Blood, 
whips and dollars. ‘Take your 
choice—there is no other—and your time 
is running out.” 
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Vigorous Road Chief: Dwight R. G. 
Palmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been impressed by the wholesome 
philosophy and sincere dedication of our 
New. Jersey State Highway Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Dwight R. G. Palmer, and I 
was pleased immeasurably to read in to- 
day’s New York Times the following 
profile story of this great American: 

Vicorous Roap CHreF: DwicnT R. G., 

PALMER 

TreNTON, April 4.—‘‘My philosophy has 
always been to play at my work and work 
at my play,” Dwight R. G. Palmer says. 
He really means that work and play have al- 
ways been synonymous in his thoughts. 

A glimpse at his career provides ample evi- 
dence of this. Since the turn of the cen- 
tury, when he was knee deep in water from 
dawn till dusk snaking cypress and pine logs 
through Louisiana’s swamps with the aide of 





@ mule team, he has found little desire or « 


need for hobbies or holidays. 

When called upon to make an exhaustive 
study of the commuter transit problem and 
come up with a solution, the 73-year-old 
State highway commissioner accepted as 
though it were a minor chore. The result: 
a report made public today. 

He tackled the Job the way he had his job 
in the logging camp. Eighteen months after 
entering the camp he was its manager. 
Then with but a diploma from a high school 
in St. Louis, he went on to become a suc- 
cessful salesman, learned every facet of the 
cable and wire business and rose to become 
president and board chairman of the Gen- 
eral Cable Corp., largest concern of its type 
in the world. 

Through skillful mergers he made the cable 
concern predominant in its sphere. He re- 
tired after wiping out its $13,500,000 in- 
debtedness, increasing by $16 million its 
earned surplus and putting its common stock 
on a dividend basis for the first time. 

His vacations had always been brief and 
far between; his work day, 14 to 18 hours. 
They still are. 

Six feet tall, he weighs 185 pounds. He 
is a fastidious dresser with a polished, mili- 
tary mien. Though his voice is soft, Mr. 
Palmer speaks with unmistakable authority 
and seems able to convince an audience 
that he must be right even when he isn’t. 


DEATH ON COFFEE BREAKS 


Efficiency is an obsession with him. And 
State employees have felt his ban on coffee 
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breaks, petty payola, railroad passes and the 
indiscriminate use of State autos. 

Since becoming highway commissioner in 
1954 he has conceived and directed one of 
the most ambitious road building programs 
in New Jersey’s history. He has reorgan- 
ized the highway department and uncovered 
malpractices and reorganized the Delaware 
River Toll Bridge Commission. 

At 7:30 a.m. Mr. Palmer is at the wheel 
of his convertible en route from Short 
Hills to Trenton. For 9 hours after reach- 
ing his desk he is embroiled in conferences, 
paperwork, poring over maps and making 
decisions that often involve millions of dol- 
lars. 

His lunch is usually consumed in the heat 
of discussion. At home in the evening he is 
again involved in a maze of paperwork. 
Weekends he drives about the State to view 
conditions he may have to deal with in the 
coming week. He sleeps no longer than 6 
hours a night and appears to thrive on the 
arduous schedule. 

His friends know that he delights in im- 
provising humorous, satirical, and philosoph- 
ical verse and reading it to anyone who will 
listen. 

But none of his friends—or foes—knows 
what his middle initials stand for. 

“They stand for legitimate family names,” 
he says, “but I have never used them, and I 
will not reveal what they represent.” 


Mr. Palmer long has been associated 
with the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews and the National Urban League. 
President Harry S. Truman appointed him 
to the Committee on Equality of Treatment 
and Opportunity in the Armed Services and 
named him chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Government Contract Com- 
pliance. 

Mr, Palmer married the former Helen Ban- 
ister in 1916. They have a son, 3 daughters, 
and 13 grandchildren. 


a 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
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report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may — 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 


gressional Directory. No sale shall be made . 


on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for ~ubscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders frorm Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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: Ike Uninformed? Record Disproves It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


Re OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
Dr THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


_ Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, the Sen- 

‘ate Subcommittee on National Policy 
Me nery, of which I am the ranking 
“ spublican member, has been stimulat- 
ing pantie interest and constructive 
hinking on the problems involved in re- 
ing and utilizing the best men and 


‘the best methods for coordinating the- 


/great strengths of America on the all- 
‘important business of winning the cold 
‘war and maintaining our national de- 
_fense posture and policies sufficiently well 
to discourage the likelihood of a shooting 
‘war being launched against us by im- 
| perialistic communism. 
' Many editorials and columns have been 
| written about the work of our commit- 
tee and the evidence accumulating from 
0 public hearings. The discussion 
‘has been penetrating and productive. 
‘Nothing is ever so good in this world 
‘than it cannot stand improvement. Our 
‘subcommittee will continue its attempts 
‘to be useful in gathering and relaying in- 
‘formation which we hope will result in 
‘steadily improving methods of employing 
“America’s resources and strength to pro- 
tect the peace and to provide our world 
Teadership with the tools and talents re- 
rc ed to encourage other free peoples to 
whold fast to freedom and to exert them- 
elves to protect it. 
; An interesting insight on how Presi- 
‘dent Eisenhower handles some of the 
Tunctions of his office in this whole 
Mheater of responsibilities was recently 
tten by Phil G. Goulding of the Cleve- 
Jand Plain Dealer. For the information 
wf the Congress and the country I ask 
‘una ous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 
| There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
from the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Mar. 25, 
; 1960] 
| Ike UNINFoRMED? ReEcorD DispurTes It 
(By Phil G. Goulding) 
| WasHincron.—At 8:59 yesterday morn- 
President Eisenhower left his desk, 
bssed through the secretarial office of Ann 
iD tman and walked into the Cabinet room 
the weekly meeting of the National Se- 
purity Council. 
| This was the 326th session of the NSC in 
present administration. 
/It was the 296th over which Mr. Eisen- 
er has presided. 
» The statistics are without meaning, except 
applied to current charges that the Chief 
tive is not informed on major policy 
: and that he is a captive of a staff 
stem. 
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Such allegations began in earnest after 
recent Capitol Hill testimony by Robert A. 
Lovett—a lifetime Republican, a Wall Street 
banker, a 30-year friend of the President and 
@ man of national prestige and respect. He 
was both Under Secretary of State and Sec- 
retary of Defense for Harry S. Truman. 


PRESIDENT AGGRAVATED 


Mr. Eisenhower has been aggravated and 
his top aides infuriated by what they think 
were distortions and misinterpretations of 
the Lovett testimony. The President made 
one sharp reference to this on his South 
American trip. He had hoped to discuss the 
subject more thoroughly at his last news 
conference, but reporters did not question 
him about it. 

In public and secret testimony, the latter 
since released in full, Lovett made these 
points: 

The NSC cannot function properly in a 
mass atmosphere of many members and it 
should confine itself to few major policy is- 
sues. 

It is a disservice to the President if these 
issues are not debated in front of him. The 
President must be informed by his aides, not 
protected by them. His load is not lightened 
if he is offered agreed-upon papers requiring 
only his approval or rejection. 

NOTES 8 YEARS OLD 


Lovett was testifying on the subject of 
national policy machinery. He was not talk- 
ing about Mr. Eisenhower, Mr. Truman, or 
Mr. Lincoln. The questions, fairly put by 
the Democratic chairman of the subcommit- 


tee, and Lovett’s answers, were geared to 


the philosophy of Government. 

Earlier in his testimony, in fact, Lovett 
emphasized. that he was speaking from notes 
made 8 years ago. It should therefore be 
clear, he said, “that none of these observa- 
tions is intended to be critical of any in- 
dividuals or of operational decisions.” 

Yet many accounts of Lovett’s appearance 
applied his generalities to Mr. Eisenhower's 
particular case. On the floor of the Sen- 
ate, for example, the chairman of the foreign 
relations committee said this: 

“In executive session, Mr. Lovett indicated 
his belief that President Eisenhower leads a 
dangerously sheltered life as Chief Executive 
of the Nation. For, he said, the National Se- 
curity Council, ‘protects’ Mr. Eisenhower 
from the debates that precede policy deci- 
sions.” 

The record shows that the witness said no 
such thing. 

Completely apart from the Lovett phi- 
losophy or the misinterpretations of his re- 
marks, here are the facts on how the NSC 
has operated under the Eisenhower admin- 
istration: 

Its statutory members are the President, 
Vice President, Secretaries of State and De- 
fense and Director of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization. Other participating members 
usually include the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Treasury Secretary 
and Budget Director, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the President's 
Scientific Adviser. 

Meetings are attended by 10 to 12 persons, 
not 75 as has been written. (There are rare 
exceptions for special briefings rather than 
routine NSC sessions. One of these was the 
presentation of the Gaither committee de- 
fense report. Sixty-nine were present, in- 
cluding 29 committee members and a second 
echelon of staff.) 


Issues are confined to major policy matters. 
The NSC does not dealin tactics. It decided, 
for example, that U.S. policy toward Cuba 
should be one of “restraint and forbearance.” 
It did not determine the tactics of when 
the Ambassador should be recalled for con- 
sultation. 

IKE JOINS IN DEBATES 


President Eisenhower is not offered policies 
which have been agreed upon in advance. 
Sixty-six percent of all papers prepared by 

the planning board for the NSC have had 
“splits,” or differences of opinion. These 
splits are formally presented, all sides are 
given and each man speaks his piece. 

The President joins in these debates. He 
sometimes hands-down a decision on the 
policy at the meetings, sometimes makes it 
later after restudying the papers and some- 
times suggests that the matter be put on 
the agenda for the next weekly meeting. 

Each session is opened by a report from 
the Central Intelligence Director. 

Mr. Eisenhower has attended 90 percent of 
NSC meetings during his Presidency. Pres- 
ident Truman’s participation was 50-odd 
percent. This comparison is unfair, how- 
ever, since Mr. Truman was as regular an 
attendant after the outbreak of the Korean 
war. 


National Library Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call attention to the fact that the Na- 
tion is this week observing National 
Library Week. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to express my high regards for the thou- 
sands of dedicated men and women 
throughout the country who are working 
tirelessly to bring the miracle of the 
printed word to the American people. 

The public library and the librarian 
has played an outstanding role in the 
history of our great Nation. The public 
library has brought within the reach of 
everyone the great books of the world. 
It has opened new doors to knowledge 
for millions of people. 

All of us are inclined to take our li- 


-brary system and the men and women 


who operate them for granted. It is 
fitting that during this 1 week of the 
year we all pause to express our deep 
appreciation for our library system and 
the many benefits it has brought to the 
Nation. 

During this week, I hope everyone will 
have an opportunity to visit their library 
and express to the library staff their ap- 
preciation for the fine job they are doing. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include in my 
remarks at this point a letter from the 
Hutchinson, Kans., Library regarding the 
observance of National Library Week: 
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HUTCHINSON PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Hutchinson, Kans., March 28, 1960. 
Hon. J. Puorp 
Congressman, Fifth Distriet, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: During the week of April 3-9, 
National Library Week will be observed at 
your Hutchinson Public Library as a part of 
a nationwide by the Na- 
tional Book Committee, Inc., and the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

The aim of National Library Week is a 
“better-read, better-informed America.” It 
will provide a focal point for many activities 
designed to promote reading of books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers among children, youth, 
and adults. 

In the past years National Library Week 
succeeded in arousing a sense of personal 
need as well as a deeper responsibility for 
the status of reading in the community and 
in the Nation. The week resulted in new 
library circulation records, new gains in reg- 
istration, and many new friends of. books, 
reading, and libraries. More than 5,000 cities, 
towns, and villages participated, and public 
officials were a very important part of the 
success of this observance. 

Your Hutchinson Public Library is one of 
the city’s proudest possessions, and especially 
during National Library Week, or any other 
occasion, we want to extend a very cordial 
invitation for you and your family to visit us. 

Please remember that we at the library are 
always at your service, and we want to 
cooperate fully in the future development of 
our city, county, and State. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CARLOs CUITINO. 





Tribute to Charles J. Bloch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. TALMADGE. Indicative of the 
high esteem in which the people of Geo- 
gia hold Hon. Charles J. Bloch of Macon, 
Ga., is the editorial carried by the Macon 
(Ga.) Telegraph and News in its issue 
of Sunday, April 3, entitled “Mr. Bloch 
and Senate Committee.” Georgians re- 
spect and admire Mr. Bloch not only for 
his outstanding and unselfish public 
service on the State level but also for the 
honor and recognition which he has 
brought to our State as an eloquent 
champion of States rights and constitu- 
tional government on the national level. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text of 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. BLOCH AND SENATE COMMITTEE 


Macon Attorney Charles J. Bloch is no 
stranger to congressional hearing chambers 
in Washington. His voice has been heard 
there mahy times, speaking out eloquently 
and with legalistic logic, in support of the 
principle of States rights. 

In his most recent appearance as a wit- 
ness before the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Mr. Bloch has once again impressed his lis- 
teners with his incisive knowledge of the 
Constitution and his rational reasoning 
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against the civil rights bill mow before the 
Senate. 

Whether Mr. Bloch any senatorial 
minds remains to be seen, but his authorita- 
tive testimony cannot help but bring added 
understanding for the South’s viewpoint. 

The remarks of Senator Sam Ervin of 
North Carolina, a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, at the conclusion of Mr. Bloch’s 
argument attest the caliber of advocate the 
doctrine of States rights has in the Macon 
attorney. 

“I have been living with lawyers all my 
life,” Senator Ervin said, “because my father 
was a member of the North Carolina bar, 
and I can say this without attempting to be 
flattering, but simply as a matter of truth: 
I have never been privileged to know a finer 
lawyer than yourself, and I can count on 
the fingers of one hand the lawyers, all the 
lawyers I have known that I think approach 
you.” 

Coming from a former justice of the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina, that’s high 
praise. 





Little Emmaus and a Flag Defeat a Left- 
wing Invasion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Evening News, March 30, 1960: 


LaTTLE EMMAUS AND A FLAG DereaT A LEFT- 
WING INVASION 


(By Victor Riesel) 


Some of the boys rallied around the flag 
afew Saturdays ago and beat back their left- 
wing enemies. Just because the battle of 
the flag was heard only in the Owl’s Home 
Hall in little Emmaus, Pa. (population 7,780), 
is no reason for it to lose its place in history. 
Emmaus isn’t Valley Forge, but the issue is 
the same. And let those who think this is 
flag waving make the most of it. 

It all began early on the afternoon of Sat- 
urday, February 20, in the Owl’s Home Hall 
to which the pro-Soviet line United Elec- 
trical Workers Union (UE) had summoned 
its people from that section of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey and Maryland to a mass rally. 

The meeting was called in support of the 
UE’s drive to take the plants of Air Products, 
Inc., from the union which had the cor- 
poration under contract. This latter union 
is the AFL-CIO International Association of 
Machinists (IAM). 

For 4 peaceful and prosperous years—for 
management and labor—the IAM has repre- 
sented the workers in the corporation's 


. Plants in Emmaus, Allentown, and Traxler- 


town. 


Now, on the insistence of the UE, which 
more than once has had some of its im- 
portant leaders accused by congressional wit- 
nesses of being Communists, there was to be 
an election in these plants. The date was set 
for February 25. The UE then rented the 
Owl’s Home Hall for a razzle-dazzle windup 
campaign to convince the workers to vote 
them in. 

About 100 folk attended the monster rally. 
Of this outpouring, 15 were members of the 
rival IAM. With the multitude assembled, 
the left-wing chairman took the platform. 
He opened the meeting—or at least he 
thought he did. 





But one of the crowd was a machinist who 
Was a comparatively new citizen. His name 
is Robert (French) Merbah. He had come 
here from France. There, during the big war, 
Frenchy had been an underground fighter 
against the Nazis. They had beaten him and 
left him for dead. He liked his freedom here, 
He admired the flag under which he now 
lived and to which he had sworn allegiance, 


He got up. He asked the chairman why the 


meeting had not been opened with a saluty 
to the flag. 

The chairman sneered. 

He said in this union of his they don’t 
salute the flag. No one can make him salute 
the flag. 
under forced draft since he went to public 
school and it had done no one any good, he 
asserted. There was to be no saluting of the 
flag in this district. 

The good people of Emmaus couldn’t quite 
understand that. In addition to paying 
homage to the symbol of. their land, they 
couldn’t quite see why their right to an 
avowal of allegiance could be denied by any- 
one. Loudly they argued the point for al- 
most an hour. 

Finally, the UE chairman retreated. The 
audience saluted the flag. The meeting was 
desultory from there on. 

The following Monday the Machinists As- 
sociation issued a leaflet telling the story to 
their fellow workers in the plants. The 
throwaway said, “The UE shows its true 
colors. Air Products, Inc., workers shocked 
at arrogant outburst. Why not open meet- 
ing with pledge of allegiance?” 

After that, every piece of IAM literature 
had a sticker in the corner—a little U.S. flag. 
When the National Labor Relations Board 
election count was in, the tally was $26 for 
the IAM to 93 votes for the UE. 

The UE had lost another of its legal efforts 
to move in on air products and electronic 
equipment plants. Since these factories al- 
ready are competently covered by authentic 
union contracts, the costs to the Govern- 
ment of the IUE campaigns mount up. 

But it is all worth it. It’s always worth 
it when the people—as did the good folk of 


Emmaus—prove they won't let themselves | 


be pushed around. 





Standstill at Geneva 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS ° 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, around 
the globe, one of the major challenges 
that continues to confront all peoples 
and nations is finding a way to reduce 
tensions and conflicts of interest and 
prevent—if at all possible—a third world 
war. 

A major task, of course, is to find a way 
to reduce armaments. The purpose, of 
course, would be twofold: First, to reduce 
the risk of war; and, second, to lift the 
heavy burden of costly armaments pro- 
grams from the backs of people all over 
the earth. 

At Geneva, the. Western Powers have 
been striving diligently—and realisti- 
cally, I believe—to get agreement on pro- 
posals for step-by-step reductions in 
armaments. 

Unfortunately, the Communists con- 
tinue to put forward the old ruses—be- 
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hind deceptive facades—of getting the 
Western Powers committed to reduction 


. of armaments. At the same time, they, 


themselves, would be free—if deceptively 
so—to possibly develop a secret striking 
power that could be utilized to attempt 
to intimidate, or overpower, the West. 

As we know, the major obstructionist 
Communist tactic-has been that of re- 
fusing to agree to any realistic method 
of inspection. Without such safeguards, 
the history of Communist treaty-break- 
ing provides sufficient evidence to con- 
clude that any agreement would be 
worthless and futile—more than that, 
dangerous. 

The Communists also have raised the 
issue of U.S. bases around the periphery 


| of the Communist bloc. 


We can understand, of course, their in- 
terest in reducing our capability for pre- 
venting Communist aggression—and 
providing them greater opportunity to 
play power politics. 

However, their demands for evacuat- 
ing our bases, I believe, would receive 
more favorable consideration if the So- 
viets offered to release the so-called 
satellite nations from the iron grip of 
Moscow, pull out troops, and allow these 
nations the right of self-determination; 
and, in addition, if they offered to en- 
courage their “partner in conspiracy,” 
Red China, to relinquish its tyrannical 
hold on Tibet. 

From long years of experience, how- 
ever, we have learned that deceptive tac- 
tics are part and parcel of the Commu- 
nist policy designed to make the road 
to realistic disarmament as difficult as 
possible. If possible, they would lure 


} the Western Powers into the trap of dis- 


arming, while they, themselves, would 
be free to further develop military prow- 
ess to use for support of Communist 
policy, for blackmail, and for outright 
aggression. 

We can expect, of course, that the 
Communists will continue to follow these 
tactics. We must be careful not to fall 
prey to them. 

Realizing the great issues involved, 
however, we must patiently—but firmly— 
continue our efforts to find solid grounds 
for safeguarded agreements that will not 
only lead toward ultimate reduction of 
armaments, but also, the lessening of 
conflicts in other fields of interest. 

Yesterday, the New York Times pub- 
lished an informative editorial on the 
situation entitled “Standstill at Geneva.” 
Reflecting on this very serious world 


1 F ‘problem, I ask unanimous consent to 


have the editorial printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

STANDSTILL AT GENEVA 

At Geneva yesterday Soviet Delegate Zorin 
Tejected the Western plan for a balanced and 
controlled step-by-step approach to general 
disarmament. He also ruled out any prog- 
Tess at the Conference unless the West first 
accepts.as a basis of negotiation Premier 


_ Khrushchev’s plan for total disarmament in 


4 years—this to be accomplished prior to ef- 


4 fective controls and without any interna- 


Bb 


tional police to keep the peace. Mr. Zorir 
Continued to pay lipservice to controls, but 
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refused to answer Western queries as to 
what he meant by them; and by accusing 
the West of trying to avoid disarmament by 
“endless talk” on control he indicated that 
once the Soviets obtain a blank check on 
Western disarmament they would do the 
“endless talking” on control without making 
it effective... . 

The Soviet delegate conceded that even 
the Khrushchev plan provides for the al- 
ternative of partial disarmament measures. 
But he served notice that he would consent 
to talk about such measures only if the West 
first puts itself on record as rejecting total 
disarmament; envisaged in the Western plan 
as the final goal. 

In keeping with this stand, but also for 
another propaganda purpose, the Soviet 
delegate also rejected the American proposal 
for an immediate and easily controlled ban 
on nuclear space vehicles unless the United 
States simultaneously abandons all of its 
oversea bases—that is, gets out of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. He charged that a ban on 
nuclear space vehicles would deprive the So- 


. viets of weapons in which they were “supe- 


rior.” And he distorted the issue by ignor- 
ing the fact that, while the Soviets hold all 
Eastern Europe as a military base, the Amer- 
ican bases abroad are there under collective 
defense agreements with the host countries, 
for their own. protection as well as ours, and 
that they are abandoned whenever the host 
country believes that it can get along with- 
out them, as in the case of Morocco. 

All this may be merely preparation for the 
summit meeting. But it has dimmed the 
hope of any early ~rogress at Geneva. 





Importation of Surplus Foreign Military 
Arms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr, BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
letter from a State official in the State 
of South Dakota which may be of inter- 
est to some Members of Congress who 
are a little bit concerned about the fu- 
ture of the United States and what we 
are doing by continually putting down 
tariffs, by continually increasing imports 
of all kinds, by floating along on cloud 
57 and paying no attention to the storm 
that is blowing up from the rear. That 
storm, Mr. Speaker, is foreign imports. 

The problem of rifle imports and what 
it is doing to Pittmari-Robertson funds 
is only a drop in the bucket to what 
imports are doing to the mineral indus- 
try, to the farming industry, and to the 
manufacturing industry in America gen- 
erally. It is only a drop in the bucket 
to what imports are doing to undermine 
employment, but the American people 
may not wake up until it is too late. 

The letter from Harry Woodward, di- 
rector of the South Dakota Department 
of Game, Fish, and Parks, reads in part 
as follows: 

Iam writing to you in behalf of the South 
Dakota Game, Fish, and Parks Commission 
and the sportsmen of South Dakota who 
are concerned about our important wildlife 
restoration program which is financed 
through Pittman-Robertson Federal aid 
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funds. Be ent a ae ae 
concerning the future of the Pittman-Rob- 
ertson program be brought to your attention, 
namely the importation of surplus foreign 
ee 

When the ore elas eng eee 
figures on P-R eee were released 
there was a decrease of 26.87 percent over 
a cpmuiieeiaiion period during the past year. 
However, nationwide figures on hunting li- 
cense sales indicated only a slight decline. 
In looking for an explanation, one reason 
advanced is that the importation of oe 
foreign military arms is increasing. an. 
example, in the first 9 months of 1958; iguaod 
Of the 131,000 


arms which replace American manufactured 
products reduces or eliminates the total ex- 
cise taxes collected. The funds set apart for 
financing the Federal aid in wildlife restora- 
tion will therefore be expected to 
decline as the sale of these surplus foreign 
arms increases, 





More Support for Fort Wood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
Rolla Daily News, Rolla, Mo., carried an 
editorial recently concerning Fort Leon- 
ard Wood, Mo. Because of the im- 
portance of this military post, I believe 
this editorial should be brought to the 
attention of all Members of the Con- 
gress. I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Rolla Dally News, Mar. 11, 1960] 
Morse SvrrorT ror Forr Woop 

More and mere individuals and news- 
papers are recognizing the growing impor- — 
tance of Fort Leonard Wood in our defense 





nentizing” program there. 

There are those of us who fought to make 
Fort Leonard Wood a permanent facility, and 
now that the maultimillion-dollar project is 
underway, it is good to observe the wide 
acceptance of that fact. 

Hundreds of our families serving the de- 
fense program are now housed in comforta- 
ble, modern quarters (the Capehart houses) 
and more are yet to be. Some new barracks 
have been built and more are to be con- 
structed. The lomg-sought 300-bed hospital 
is now an item before ; 

High military authorities continue to 
speak highly of Fort Leonard Wood and back 
up their opinions with action to make the 
nearby facility the principal engineering 
establishment im the Nation. The plead- 
ings and predictions of this newspaper seem 
nearer toward eoming true. 

An interesting editorial observation was 
made this week ty the St. laula Globes 
Democrat. It read: 

“Every month, nearly 6,000 new Army 
recruits wind up at Fort Leonard Wood to 
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get their first taste of military life. This 


are temporary, 
wooden relics of World War If. That in- 
cludes the hospital and the barracks. As 
_Maj. Gen. Lyle E. Seeman, Army Director of 
Installations, told the House Armed Services 
Committee, the barracks are unpainted in- 
side, stained with soot from coal stoves and 
frigid in cold weather. 

“During the winter months, when the 
temperature falls as low as zero, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain a reasonable 
temperature in the barracks,’ the general 
told the committee. 

“The Army would like to spend some 
$9,087,000 to build a new hospital, two new 
barracks for enlisted men and a new chapel. 

“These investments would represent money 
well spent if only to give a better impres- 
sion of the Army to incoming recruits. 

“The Defense Department can save con- 
siderable sums if it cuts down the rapid 
turnover in enlisted men and persuades 
more of them to make a career of the Army. 
The way to do it is provide them with decent 
living conditions. 

“Fort Leonard Wood is one of the best 
military training centers in the United 
States. We hope that the House will permit 
the Army to equip the post in the way its 
importance deserves.” 





Saline Water Program Is Progressing 
Rapidly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, I have watched 
the progress of the Office of Saline Water 
with great interest and I am pleased with 
its efforts. There are, however, those 
who have expressed disappointment at 
the progress of the saline water conver- 
sion program. This disappointment is 
based on a misconception of the facts, 
because the program is progressing 
rather rapidly. 

Public Law 85-883 became effective 
September 2, 1958. In essence it called 
for the establishing of five different 
processes at 3-month intervals begin- 
ning March 2, 1960. 

The processes have been selected and 
were announced on or ahead of the 
schedule established by the Congress. 
The law further requires that the con- 
struction of the demonstration plants 
were subject to the following conditions: 

Three were to be for the conversion of 
sea water. Two plants so designed must 
have a capacity of not less than 1 mil- 
lion gallons a day. In addition not less 
than two plants were required for treat- 
ment of brackish water and one of these 
must have a capacity of not less than 
250,000 gallons a day. 

Mr. Speaker, bids will be opened for 
the first plant in May of this year. This 
plant will be constructed at Freeport, 
Tex. Bids for the second and third 
plants in all probability will be opened in 
July if appropriations are available, The 
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specifications and designs are being 
studied for the fourth plant at Roswell, 
N. Mex 

The ‘Site Selection Board will meet 
April 28 and 29 to determine the loca- 
tion of the fifth plant, which will be a 
freezing process on the east coast. 

Dr. A. L. Miller, Director of the Office 
of Saline Water, has informed me that 
a pilot plant at Harbor Island, N.C., has 
been used to develop the process on sea 
water. A conference of prospective bid- 
ders is scheduled at the test site April 
11, 1960, to witness completion of a test. 
Engineers will be on hand to answer 
questions that might be posed by the 
prospective bidders. 

Mr. Speaker, these facts indicate that 
the program is off the ground and is mov- 
ing forward. I believe Dr. Miller, his 
staff, and the Office of Saline Water are 
doing a commendable job. 





The Census Form and Family Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
serious debate that has occupied this 
body for the past several weeks has pro- 
vided little opportunity for many Mem- 
bers to pause and refresh their spirits 
by contemplation of the humorous trivia 
that surround all human activities. 

Fortunately, the opportunity to do so 
has presented itself in the form of a de- 
lightful column from the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch by Charles McDowell, 
Jr., entitled “The Census Form and 
Family Life.” 

The writer, a young man of wit and 
charm and talent, recently has received 
the National Headliner’s Award for the 
consistent excellence of his column. I 
heartily commend his articles to my col- 
leagues, and ask unanimous consent at 
this time to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp Mr. McDowell’s 
column from the Times-Dispatch of 
March 27, 1960. 


There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue CENSUS FORM AND FAMILY LIFE 
(By Charles McDowell, Jr.) 


The census form, arrived at our house 
last week, and we were glad to see that 
the Government had enclosed an “example” 
to guide us in filling out the thing. Itisa 
fascinating example and we commend it to 
anyone interested in the home life of con- 
temporary Americans. 

The hypothetical family in the example 
is named Vernon. The head of the house- 
hold is Alexander Vernon, 41, and his wife 
is Estelle Vernon, 34. They have three chil- 
dren, Marcia, 10, Carol, 6, and Alexander, 
Jr., a baby who was born in January this 
year. The household also includes a lodger 
named George Drayer, a single gentleman 
of 22 years. 

On the back of the example we find that 
the five Vernons and the lodger live in a 
sevyen-room house (counting the kitchen but 








not the bathrooms) that is worth between 
$12,500 to $14,900. These people live in 
Larchdale, Ohio, and it is difficult for one 
familiar only with the Richmond real estate 
market to speculate on the layout and con- 
dition of this seven-room bargain, 

If it is a relatively new house, it could 
conceivably have three bedrooms, living 
room, dining room and kitchen, and the 
Vernons are counting the utility room to 
make seven. If it is relatively old, the house 
could conceivably have four bedrooms, living 
room, dining room and kitchen. In any 
event, the Vernons are fitted rather tightly 
into their sleeping accommodations, 

We can assume that Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
have one bedroom and the two girls an- 
other, although Marcia is certainly already 
campaigning to get out of the room with 
Carol. The lodger has a room, which ac- 
counts for three. The baby, Alexander, Jr., 
might be in the fourth bedroom, if any, or 
he might still be sleeping in the room with 
his parents. 

So there might be one bedroom left empty 
for the present. Well, the Vernons need it, 
for the example discloses under section C 
that they have a visitor in the house. 

The visitor is James T. Wood, of Newberry, 
Conn. He is 67 years old, and he may well be 
sleeping on the sofa. Of course, he could 
be sharing a room with Alexander Jr. or the 
lodger, or both of them, but none of these 
situations would be ideal. 

Mr. Wood is a widower. Our guess is, and 
it seems reasonable, that he is Mrs. Vernon's 
father. No doubt he has come from Con- 
necticut to see his new grandson. Fine. Our 
point merely is that this is a crowded and 
probably rather turbulent household, what 
with the new baby, the visiting grandfather, 
and the lodger. 

But add to all that still another person and 
a tremendous element of mystery. In section 
B of the example, question No. 2, is, “Is 
there anyone left out of section A because 
you were not sure whether he should be 
listed—for example, a new baby still in the 
hospital, or a lodger who also has another 
home?” Mr. Vernon, who filed out the form, 
has checked “yes.” And on a line provided 
for the purpose, he has written the name of 
this person: Susan L. Mills. 

Now who in the world is that? Susan L. 
Mills is not a new baby still in the hospital, 
obviously, and we already have a lodger. The 
addition of a female lodger to the house- 
hold would confuse things thoroughly, to say 
the least. 

But who is she then? Susan Mills’ age and 
relationship to this household are not given. 
Presumably these details will be straightened 
out when the census enumerator calls for 
the form. 

The question of Susan Mills’ identity and 
position in all this has disturbed us for 
several days, and it may be nagging at the 
minds of literally tens of thousands of people 
who have studied the example. 

Here is a form that has gone into every 
home in America, showing us how to count 
our family, evaluate our home, and report 
on our plumbing, but hidden away in the 
form is the mystery of Susan Mills to distract 
us from the business at hand. 

Is she a baby nurse or maid, perhaps, who 
goes home at night? If so, Mr. Vernon 
shouldn’t have listed her, and surely the 
Census Bureau wouldn't put an error in the 
example. 

Is she a little girl spending the night with 
Marcia and Carol? It seems unlikely that 
Mrs. Vernon would have let her daughters 
invite a friend at this crowded and hectic 
time. 

Does she bear any relationship to the 
lodger? Let us not even speculate. 

Did she arrive with Mr. Wood? We prefer 
to think not, somehow. 

Assuming that the explanation of Susan 
Mills’ presence is simple, why was Mr. Vernon 
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not sure whether to 
woman? 

We trust that the enumerator will check 
on Susan Mills when the time comes to pick 
up the form, and that the Census Bureau 
will be quick to put America’s mind at rest. 


list this mystery 





Questionnaire Results Revealing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
months of January and February of this 
year, I sent a questionnaire into each of 
approximately 83,000 homes in the 
Fourth Congressional District of the 
State of Washington, so that I might be 
as fully informed as possible as to the 
views of my constituents on a number of 






Questions 





— 


sis on havi 


this pur 


4. Do you favor a Toderal minimum wage law making it 
mandatory to pay workers in all classifications (busi- 
ness, farm, industry, etc.) $1.25 an hour?_........-..- 

5. Do vou think that Communist China should be seated in 


6. To i 4 solve the farm surplus problem, would you— 


Favor strict production controls with price 





I would also like to point out, Mr. 
Speaker, that, in addition to providing 
me with the information just given, three 
out of five persons who returned the 
questionnaires took the time to enlarge 
upon their answers or to give me their 
thinking on other issues and problems. 

I am glad to make the tabulation of 
results available to all Members of Con- 
gress for their personal study. 





No Instant Ideas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
Hannibal (Mo.) Courier-Post, carried an 
excellent editorial recently. To make it 
available to all my colleagues in the 
Congress, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


. Do you agree with the President’s pay-as-you-go empha- 
ng a balanced budget?._......-.-...--.-+- 

2. Do Me feel the Federal Government should provide 
ts to States to meet school construction needs? .. 

3. Do you favor continued reliance on local and State sup- 
— for tcomnery’ salaries, rather than Federal grants 
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vital issues which currently face the 
Congress. Thirteen thousand two hun- 
dred and four questionnaires were re- 
turned to me in time to be included in 
the tabulation, made. by an independent 
statistical firm after my study of the in- 
dividual views of the many persons who 
are taking an active interest in affairs of 
their Federal Government. 

Because I feel that the views of my 
constituents are most revealing, I am 
placing the tabulated results in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD so that all Members 
of Congress may have the opportunity to 
study the answers I received to the eight 
questions asked. 

First, I would like to announce that 
nearly 9 out of 10 adults who live in the 
12 counties of the Fourth Congressional 
District of the State of Washington agree 
with President Eisenhower’s pay-as- 
you-go emphasis in balancing the Fed- 
eral budget. These same residents are 
nearly as decisive that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should stay out of subsidizing 


teachers’ salaries, and have indicated, 


Questionnaire results 


{In percent] 
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by 
youthful 





{From the Hannibal (Mo.) Courier- -Post, 
Mar. 15, 1960] 
No INSTANT IpEas 

The appearance of various so-called in- 
stant food products has given rise to a lot 
of jokes about instant money and the like. 
The jokes are amusing. Some persons have 
been so caught up in the spirit of the thing 
that they believe there might be instant 
ideas. This is considerably less amusing. 

The notion that there could be instant 
ideas, instant opinions on virtually any sub- 
ject, is intriguing. It would save so much 
brainwork if one could simply turn to the 
proper source, stir in a bit of more or less 
concentrated attention, and come up with an 
idea guaranteed to withstand any assault. 
But this, dolorous as it may seem, is not 
possible, 

Ideas, with the exception of occasional 
flashes that the average mind is not likely to 
experience, are the product of reflective 
thought. Sound opinions are based on a 
weighing of all the factors concerned. This 
refiection, this weighing of the evidence, 
takes time. The more complex the problem, 
the greater the time and mental effort re- 
quired for the analytical process. 

Information can be digested to a certain 
extent, though this has its dangers. But no 
one has ever found a way to substantially 
reduce the amount of time involved in 
thinking a problem through. “Instant” may 
be the for coffee and whipped 
“Instant” is not the word for ideas. 


8. eb tee Oni ts Federal Government should 
more leadership in the 


stronger 
offenders?...... 


would rather 
not see an overall minimum wage of $1.25 
an hour. 
In a_ two-part 


é question regarding 
choice of legislation to help solve’ the 


farm surplus problem, the questionnaire 
reveals that 79.6 percent favor a gradual 
reduction in Government controls and 
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Courage and Conviction - 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 
HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Secretary of Agriculture was in his home 
city recently, the Salt Lake City Tribune 
wrote an excellent editorial praising the 
courage, cohviction, and integrity of the 
man. This I share fully. 

It is interesting to note that this is a 
case of a prophet being with honor in 
his own country, contrary to the senti- 
mert of the old proverb. 

I offer this editorial of March 9 for 
submission in the Recorp as an excellent 
appraisal of a great American and his 
program: 

COURAGE AND CoNvICrion 

Whatever else his critics say of 


Mr. Benson is convinced that if farmers 
could get the Government off their backs, 








Nixon plans his 
The Secretary said in a Salt Lake in 
he would oppose any person regardless of 
party affiliation, who advocates an unsound 
agricultural program for political objectives. 
The Cabinet member said that four-fifths 
of the country’s agriculture is free of con- 
trol, in good balance, and getting along well. 
It is unavoidable that the wheat program, 
said to be costing the taxpayers $1,000 a min- 
ute, should monopolize public attention. 
advances have sent crop yields 
skyrocketing despite acreage limitations. 
Another situation supporte Mr. Benson’s 
stand against high, rigid support prices; de- 
spite the overwhelming surplus, 150,000 new 
farmers started growing wheat the last 3 


on Benson spoke in favor of the adminis- 
tration’s plan to relate wheat supports to 
market prices. Alternatives are tight con- 
trols or grower referendums, similar to those 
of the corn program. He believes public 
opinion is gaining in favor of a change in the 
wheat program. 

The administration plan may or may not 
be the solution. We aren’t sure there is a 
complete solution. 

Mr. Nrxon is said to be seeking the advice 
of experts with the aim of a new approach to 
the whole farm dilemma. It may be recalled 
that, when he took office in 1953, Mr. Benson 
enlisted the aid of more than 500 persons, 
in addition to an 18-man bipartisan advisory 
commission, to help the Agriculture Depart- 
ment formulate a program. Congress has 
passed only part of that program. 

Mr. Benson makes sense when he insists 
that a support program devised to meet con- 
ditions no longer existing is costly and 
foolish, 





Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial on 
flood control published by the Indianap- 
olis Times on March 16, 1960, be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I would like to say that this 
editorial illustrates the feelings of the 
people of my State with reference to the 
necessity of flood control in Indiana. 
The Times may be forgiven for the tone 
of the editorial since the citizens of my 
State have waited a long time for the 
implementation of their basically excel- 
lent flood control plans. ‘ 

We all fervently hope that there will 
not be a repeat of the disastrous floods 
of last year. A perusal of the editorial 
clearly indicates that this fear is the 
motivation for it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Less TALK AND MorE FLoop ConTROL 


Ind and other central Indiana 
areas stand to pay an enormous price in hu- 
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man suffering for the political inaction, or 
ineptitude—or both—which has kept vitally 
needed flood control projects in the drawing 
board stage. 

The human misery, as well as property loss, 
is mathematically predictable if nature 
should repeat her capricious contrivances 
which last year dumped heavy rains upon the 
frozen ground of the upper Wabash Valley, 
producing the most damaging flood of a de- 
cade. 

An examination of the record discloses, 
lamentably, that there has been much talk 
about flood control in Indiana but little, if 
any, practical extension of this talk. 

With this city awaiting apprehensively for 
thawing snows and the rains that usually 
come with April, Darrell C. Walton, president 
of the Indianapolis flood control board, has 
warned: 

If floods strike Indianapolis this year, its 
victims will find nothing new of a physical 
nature to protect them. 

This is ominous news, coming from the 
head of an official commission charged with 
safeguarding a public that can look no other 
way than to its appointive or elective leaders 
for its guarantees against disaster. 

There is little comfort in the assurances 
by J. I. Perrey, chief engineer of the Indiana 
Flood Control and Water Resources Commis- 
sion, that construction may begin—in the 
summer of 1961—-on a proposed chain of three 
reservoirs on the Mississinewa River near 
Peru, the Salamonie River near Wabash, and 
the Wabash River at Huntington. 

There is little comfort in Perrey’s assur- 
ances that the Monroe Reservoir project on 
Salt Creek, south of Bloomington, is even 
closer to reality than the Mississinewa, Sala- 
monie, and Wabash projects. 

There is little comfort in the assurances of 
Walton that a study is now almost complete 
of the White River-Fall Creek project which 
would include new levees on both streams, a 
new channel for a section of Fall Creek, and 
@ new bridge over the creek at Indiana Ave- 
nue. 

There is little comfort in Walton’s hope 
that construction of the city’s Big Eagle 
Creek flood control project can begin this 
year and that studies and drawings of this 
project are about 80 percent complete. 

Drawing board plans and talk of appropria- 
tions will be of little avail to flood victims, 
once the flood waters begin to creep through 
their shoe soles and into their homes. 


There has been enough talk of flood con- 
trol. 


The time has come for vigorous, forceful 
action to protect the residents of this area 
from a repetition of the disastrous floods of 
the past with their staggering toll in human 
misery and property damage. 





Waterway to Washington: The C. & O. 
Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the March 
1960 issue of the National Geographic 
magazine contains a stimulating and in- 
formative pictorial and narrative de- 
scription of the C. & O. Canal entitled 
“Waterway to Washington.” Because of 
the timeliness and authority of this 
copyright article by Jay Johnston of its 
editorial staff, I requested and gratefully 
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received special permission for the Na- 
tional Geographic Society’s board of 
directors to have the article printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. It is pre- 
sented herewith in its entirety to assist 
the Members of the House to understand 
the import of H.R. 2331, to establish the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal National 
Historical Park, which will come before 
the House for consideration. F 


WATERWAY TO WASHINGTON: THE C. & O. 
CANAL 
(By Jay Johnston) 

One warm evening last summer I climbed 
aboard a barge in Washington, D.C., and let 
a team of mules pull me into a bygone era. 
With each plodding tug, as the glassy canal 
water rippled below, the neon-lighted world 
of the Capital slipped farther behind. 

I was riding aboard the Canal Clipper, a 
homely, flat-bottomed craft that carries 
sightseers up a short stretch of a famous 
waterway, the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, 
George Washington himself fathered the first 
canal here along the Potomac, In its hey- 
day, nearly a century ago, the C. & O. floated 
millions of tons of coal, grain, lumber, and 
flour from Cumberland, Md., in the Alle- 
ghanies to the tidewater port of Georgetown 
on the fringe of the Capital. 

Today, for most of its 185 meandering 
miles, the once-proud queen of commerce is 
dry, weed choked, and tree grown. Aban- 
doned since 1924, the old locks that echoed 
to the shouts of bargemen are sagging and 
deserted. The lilacs grown wild and the 
decaying lockhouses recall the less hurried 
life of an earlier-day America. 

But now new life looms for the derelict 
canal. As these words are written, legisla- 
tion pending in the 86th Congress would 
preserve the waterway as a full-fledged na- 
tional historical park. The National Park 
Service would restore many of the lockhouses, 
rewater additional portions of the canal, 
and build campgrounds and picnic areas 
along its length. : 

“It is a refuge, a place of retreat, a long 
stretch of quiet and peace at the Capital’s 
back door—a wilderness area where man can 
be alone with his thoughts, a sanctuary 
where he can commune with God and with 
nature, a place not yet marred by the roar 
of wheels and the sound of horns.” 

Thus did a distinguished American, Asso- 
ciate Justice William O. Douglas of the US. 
Supreme Court, describe the C. & O. Canal 
a few years ago. And the pleasures he had 
found in many a walk along these quiet 
banks—solitude and serenity and sylvan 
beauty—are still there in abundance. 


WILDLIFE THRIVES ON CANAL BANKS 


Strolling the towpath amid fern-clothed 
cliffs, in the depths of a dark wood, or beside 
a sun-drenched pasture, one captures the feel 
of a vanished age. 

When the birds in the gaunt pines and 
towering tulip trees cease their chatter, a 
haunting silence reigns. Then the wind 
song rustles the treetops. Winged seeds 
spiral toward earth and tick like sleet on the 
dried-leaf floor. A gray squirrel scolds from 
a sycamore. A turtle plunges off his log 
solarium into a rainwater pool. 

And you think: This is how it was on @ 
soft spring day a century ago. 

Barges and boatmen are gone now, but 
imagination works wonders. Around a dis- 
tant bend come plodding mules. A barge 
glides into view. On its bow the skipper cups 
hands to lips for a singsong cry, the lock- 
tender’s cue to open the gates. 

“Hey-y-y-y-y-y lock.” 

The mental image turns back time to & 
year when this waterway teemed with the 
traffic of some 700 boats. 

Their dimensions were standard: 92 feet 
long, 144% feet wide, and a draft of 514 feet 
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when loaded. Cargo capacity ranged from 
100 to 120 tons. 

They were alike as boxcars, yet each was 
a captain’s pride. The squat, sluggish boats 
bore loving names: Belle, Katie Darling, 
Jenny Lind, Nanny McGraw, Scow Lion, Cock 
Robin, Morning Star. 

EXTRA MULES RODE ON BOATS 


The captain and his family, or his hired 
hands, lived aft in the cabin. In a stable 
forward rode the relief mules, heads craning 
through tiny windows. 

On sunny days the family wash fluttered 
from lines strung aboyedeck. Children, 
tethered lest they fall overboard, played 
about the cabin. «Dogs and cats dozed on 
the warm planking as the mules plodded 
along at a speedy 2 miles an hour between 
the west and Washington. ~ 

What was life like on the canal during 
its halcyon days? 

I asked this question of many people who 
dwell on the banks or in the nearby vil- 
lages. For most, memories are secondhand, 
tales told and retold by their elders. But 
the oldtimers, men who lived and worked 
on the stream, vividly recall the vanished 
era. And their number, if not legion, is 
surprisingly large. 

One was O. P. Matthews, who managed 
a hotel where I stopped near Cumberland. 
He grew up on a farm in western Maryland. 
From his bedroom window he could see the 
canal, twisting in hairpin turns through the 
bright-boughed hills and pine-tufted crags. 

“I'd lie abed at night,’ he told me “and 
watch the barges inch their way up and 
down. The light from their bow lamps shone 
on the water and flashed in the trees. I could 
hear the music of fiddles, and people sing- 


. ing and laughing in the cabins.” 


Raleigh S. Bender of Sharpsburg, Md., may 
well have been one of the-canallers whom 
Mr. Matthews watched from his window 
half a century ago. 

“Call me Cap,” he directed. “Everybody 
does; and besides, I like it.” 

Reminiscing in the cool quiet of his 
spacious home on Main Street, Cap Bender 
conjured up a tableau of lazy waters and 
slow-moving boats, set against a background 
of bustling coal docks, blacksmiths and 
boatbuilders, teamsters and wharfworkers. 

“Thirty-six years I worked on the boats. 
They were the hardest, and happiest, days 
of my life. 

“All day long you'd be trying to make 
time, beat someone else’s record for the trip 
downstream or up. Come dark, you’d put 
the feed trough out on the banks and let 
the mules graze and doze. You'd sit 
around for a spell, smoking and talking, 
then hit the hay to be up with the dawn 
for an early start. Sometimes you’d drive 
the mules through the night.” 

He lifted a wooden model from the top of 
a chest and dusted it carefully. 

“This is a model of the last boat I 
skippered. And these were my mules— 
Jack, Kate, and Rock. No one ever saw a 
better three mules on the strip.” 

He joined boat and mules with a simulated 
towline of thin cord. His eyes shone with 
remembrance. 

“This is the way they'd work. Just like 
this when we made the record 62-hour run 
from Georgetown to Cumberland. And when 
I towed the last load of coal down to Wash- 
ington in 1928. 

“For years the railroad had been running 
circles around us; business got so poor there 
were only 60 boats left. 

“Then the 1924 flood wrecked the canal, 
and no one bothered to repair it. It just 
wasn’t a paying proposition any longer.” 

He sat back and the rush of words slowed. 

“So that was the end. For me and all the 
other canalmen. I came home for good and 
settled down here with my wife and seven 
youngsters. I’ve been mighty content and 
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comfortable here, but I'll. never forget those 
old canal days.” 

Sunday outings along the canal provide 
much pleasure to Cap Bender, still robust 
and active at 87. 

Frequently he gets together with canal 
cronies, and the talk is hearty and spiced 
with affectionate insults. 

“We were a rough-and-ready lot,” he re- 


calls, “and there were a lot of practical 


jokers. 

“One of my mates used to tickle my face 
with a straw every morning to wake me. 
One day when I wasn’t feeling so good, he did 
it once too often. 

“I grabbed him by the seat of his pants 
and pitched him off the boat, right into the 
middie of the canal. 

“‘T can’t swim. I can't swim,’ he yelled. 
And turned out he couldn’t, Had an awful 
time making it to the bank, and I nearly 
fell over the side laughing.” 


WASHINGTON BUILT EARLY WATERWAY 


This was the canal of yesteryear, a busy, 
boisterous highway linking the tidewater and 
the Alleghenies. 

But for one man, George Washington, it 
might never have been. 

Washington’s plan for a water avenue 
from east to west merits the first chapter in 
any history of the Cheasapeake and Ohio 
Canal. 

Below the city of Washington the broad 
Potomac River flows sedately over clay, sand, 
and. gravel as it passes Mount Vernon and 
gently laps the corn and tobacco fields of 
tidewater Virginia and Maryland. This part 
of the river is navigable for seagoing ships 
that steam up from Chesapeake Bay. 

But above the Capital the Potomac runs 
swiftly over hard crystalline rocks, the 
eroded remnants of ancient mountains. Its 
shores change from rolling hills to steep 
palisades. 

At Great Falls, 10 miles above the city, the 
river is a wild creature, crashing through 
rugged gorges, roaring over masses of rock. 
No boat can navigate these furious waters. 

Washington’s idea was to bypass such dan- 
gerous stretches with canals and upon up a 
new water route to the west. In 1785 the 
Potowmack Co. was formed, with Washington 
as president. 

A year later 200 men were at work on a 
system of improvements, building canals 
around major obstacles and dredging in 
the Potomac to make the river navigable. 
The squire of Mount Vernon made numerous 
trips up from his home to supervise the 
project. 

Writing to Thomas Jefferson in 1788, he 
reported: “The labourers employed by the 
Potomack Co. have made very great progress 
in removing the obstructions at the Shenan- 
doah, Seneca, and Great Falls. * * * This 
will become the great avenue into the west- 
ern country; a country which is now settg. 
[settling] in an extraordinarily rapid man- 
ner, under uncommonly favorable circum- 
stances, and which promises to afford a 
capacious asylum for the poor and perse- 
cuted of the earth.” 

In 1798 the ex-President, back home in 
Mount Vernon, reaffirmed his belief in the 
Potomac’s potential. Concerning “the many 
and great advantages which will aecrue from 
completing the navigation of the Potomack,” 
he wrote to a friend, “I have every day addi- 
tional reason for supporting my former 
opinion, and new proof of its advantages.” 


FIRST CANAL FILLED WITH DANGER 


But boatmen who ventured downstream 
on the “improved” river route in the early 
1800’s found it a harrowing experience. The 
swift current, treacherous rapids, whirlpools, 
and shoals challenged even the most skilled 
navigator. The crude locks around Great 
Falls were usable only when the river was 
high enough to fill them. 

If a craft survived the journey, and many 


hand-cut blocks of stone still stand in 
alinement, reflecting the precision with 
which the walls were built. 


PRESIDENT ADAMS SHEDS HIS COAT 


The Potomack Co. failed, but the idea of 
a route between the Atlantic and the Ohio 
River remained alive.t The year 1828 wit- 
nessed its emphatic revival when the newly 
organized Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Co. be- 
gan to build a canal from Washington all 


Appropriately, the directors chose the 
Fourth of July as the day to start work. 
They invited President John Quincy Adams 
to turn the first spadeful of earth near 
Little Falls. 

During his address, President Adams took 
up a spade and attempted to drive it into 
the sod. I struck a root. Undaunted, he 
tried again, with no success. He threw 
down the spade, peeled off his coat, and, on 
the third try, pierced the ground. The as- 
semblage roared approval. 

Was the root an ill omen? Perhaps, for 
on the same day—40 miles away, at Balti- 
more—another group was laying the foun- 
dation stone for the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. 

This enterprise was destined to plague 
the canal throughout its operation. But 
the waterway’s enthusiastic casu- 
ally dismissed the rail line as a competitive 
threat. It would, they reasoned, carry only 
passengers and light freight in horse-drawn 
cars 


Within a few months the Potomac Valley 
hummed with activity as hundreds of labor- 
ers, using axes and stump pullers, scrapers 
and gunpowder,.wagons and wheelbarrows, 
dug the big ditch. Stonemasons started 
construction of locks and lockhouses. 

Yet progress was.slow. Legal clashes with 
property owners brought delays; so did 
struggles with the railroad over right of 
way. 

FLYING FISTS SETTLE WORKMEN’S FEUDS 


But from first lock to last, the major prob- 
lem .was the labor force. The tremendous 
demand for workmen on the many public 
works underway in the East precipitated a 
labor shortage. And the workmen corralled 
by the C. & O., while competent, were tem- 
peramental. 

So intense was the animosity between 
Irish and German ts, who per- 
formed the bulk of the work, that it was 
necessary to employ them in separate crews. 

Rival factions of Irish battled among 
themselves. Brawls between Corkmen and 
Longfordmen turned shanty towns into 
armed camps. 

Each payday witnessed violent fights. 
Whiskey sold freely, and was undoubtedly a 
factor, but the meager wages of $10 a month, 
long hours, poor housing, and worse food 
were the major causes of dissension. 

Every summer there was a noticeable 


ers, attributed by them to droughts that low~ 
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eca, the cost of transporting flour dropped 
from $1 to 30 cents a barrel. In the first 
10 days of operation some 30,000 barrels were 
shipped downstream. 

Rural communities like Point of Rocks, 
Weverton, and Harpers Ferry blossomed un- 
der the influence of railroad and canal. The 
villages of Snyders Landing and Williams- 
port took on fresh life, for as the canal ad- 
vanced, it brought trade and prosperity. 

By 1839 the canal had pushed 135 miles, 
to a point above Hancock. 

There today, just east of the town, the bat- 
tered hulk of a canal barge lies stranded in 
the waterless ditch. When spring floods lap 
its rotting timbers, youngsters swarm over 
the old relic and sail it downstream once 
more. 

TUNNEL GROWS AT SNAIL’S PACE 

Farther on above Hancock, across the 
river from Paw Paw, W. Va., canal engineers 
cut a mountain tunnel to save 7 miles. 
Using hand tools and black powder, crews 
painfully hacked through shale at the rate 
of 10 to 12 feet a week.* 

The tunnel, 3,118 feet long, 24 feet wide, 
and 17 feet high from water surface to crown, 
ranks as an engineering masterpiece of its 
day. 

tT shall always remember the first time I 
walked through the cool, dark tube. I 
snapped off my flashlight in the center of 
the bore. Except for pinpoints of light at 
each end, it was like a moonless midnight. 
Water from springs in the mountain over- 
head dripped through the six layers of brick 
that line walls and ceiling. 

This dark tunnel witnessed many a fight 
between brawling boatmen. Lacking room 
for barges to pass inside, boats backed up 
at the entrances like cars waiting to board 
aferry. Fists often decided the right of way. 

An oldtimer told me of two boatmen, 
coming from opposite ends, who met in the 
middie of the tunnel. When neither would 
give way, they tied up traffic for 2 days 
until the superintendent could come up from 
Georgetown to settle the issue. 


DITCH COST $680,000 A MILE 


In 1850 the waterway touched Cumberland, 
and the eastern section—the only part ever 
completed— vas formally opened to trade. 

Amid salvos of artillery and the blare of 
brass bands, five barges laden with coal for 
eastern markets slipped into the locks at 
Cumberland and headed toward Washington. 

Stretching ahead, along the northern bank 
of the Potomac, ran a waterway 6 to 8 feet 
deep, ranging in width from 30 to 80 feet, 
with a towpath 12 feet wide along the river 
side. 

Included in its works were 74 stone locks 
100 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 15 feet deep, 
with a lift averaging 8 feet; the half-mile- 
jong Paw Paw tunnel; a dozen aqueducts 
over northern tributaries of the Potomac; 
scores of culverts to carry smaller streams 
under the ditch; and seven rubble and 
masonry dams in the bed of the river to 
back up its waters and turn them into the 
canal. 

The project had cost $11 million, or about 
$60,000 a mile, a sum staggeringly higher 
than the backers had estimated. 

The proposed connection of the Atlantic 
seaboard and the Ohio Valley was never 
achieved. The ambitious central and west- 
ern sections, requiring several hundred addi- 
tional locks and a 4-mile tunnel, failed to 
advance beyond the planning stage. 

George “Hooper” Wolfe, a Williams 
merchant, knows the canal’s history almost 
as well as he knows his customers. 

A charter member of the Williamsport C. 
& O. Canal Club, he has worked ardently 
toward the restoration of the waterway and 
its ea into a full-fledged national 
park. 
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“You know, I love that old gulch,” he 
told me. 

“It’s a funny thing, but the older TI grow, 
the closer it gets to my heart. As a boy I 
drove the mule teams 4 years, off and on, 
but the canal never meant much to me then. 
Maybe that’s just human nature. 

“But now I’d give anything to see it as it 
was in its heyday. And I’d like my children 
and my grandchildren to be able to see it 
as I knew it.” 

Over mugs of steaming coffee in his gen- 
eral store, Mr. Wolfe showed me a treasured 
album of photographs of 19th century canal 
life. While I scanned it, he recounted the 
canal’s triumphs and disasters. 

“The Civil War caused hit-and-run dam- 
age. Lee’s invasions and raids by Early, 
Mosby, and Stuart broke down the banks 
and knocked out some of the locks. 

“At Antietam Creek, within cannon range 
of the canal, Union and Confederate armies 
fought the bloodiest single day of battle in 
Civil War history.” 

The Battle of Antietam on September 17, 
1€62, climaxed the first of two attempts by 
General Lee to carry the war into northern 
territory. His 41,000 troops clashed with a 
Federal force of 87,000 led by Gen. George 
B. McClellan. The Union suffered 12,410 
casualties; the Confederacy, 10,700. 

Neither side could claim a clear-cut vic- 
tory, but the battle was highly significant. 
Lee’s failure cost the Confederacy the recog- 
nition of Great Britain and gave Lincoln an 
opportunity to issue the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.. Had McClellan won a decisive 
victory, on the other hand, the war might 
have ended in a few months, instead of 
dragging on for another 2 and a half years. 

“Did you know,” Wolfe continued, “that 
three times the Federals commandeered 
barges and held them in Georgetown? If a 
Confederate fleet had steamed up the river 
toward Washington, the Union planned to 
load the boats with rock and sink them 
in the channel of the Potomac below the 
city. Fortunately, it never happened.” 

When the war finally ended, the canal’s 
coal trade boomed. In 1875 more than a 
million tons rode downstream. A single lock 
saw more than 100 boats pass through in a 
day. 

At long last, the company began to earn 
some income. But the canal never really 
made any money for its owners. It was al- 
ways too far in debt. 

I asked Mr. Wolfe if it was true that steam- 
boats once sailed the canal. * 

“Yes,” he said, “they tried steampower 
for a dozen or so years on some of the barges, 
and they also tested tractors for a while. 
But neither steam nor tractor proved as 
cheap or as dependable as the mule. 

“The canal company even built its own 
telephone network in 1879. At that time it 
was claimed to be the longest single phone 
circuit in the world. 

“In the eighties, earnings started dipping,” 
he continued. “Many of the Allegheny coal 
operators had begun shipping by railroad. 

“In May and June of 1889 the famous 
downpour that flooded Johnstown, Pa., also 
overwhelmed the upper Potomac.” 

He passed me a yellowed clipping. A re- 
porter for the Cumberland Daily Times ob- 
served on June 5, 1889: “It is the opinion of 
nearly everyone living along the river that 
the canal has been irreparably injured.” 

Hooper smiled. “That just proves you 
shouldn't believe everything you read in the 
papers. Actually, the canal’s bondholders 
refused to quit. They dredged up another 
$400,000, repaired the damage, and kept it 
operating for 30-odd more years. 

“But then came the flood of 1924, and 
canal operations suspended for the last 
time.” 
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GOVERNMENT BUYS $2 MILLION BARGAIN 


By one of those ironic twists, the canal in 
1907 passed into the hands of its arch rival, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Hard hit by the depression of the early 
thirties, the railroad applied to the Federal 
Government for aid. Harold L. Ickes, then 
Public Works Administrator, offered to buy 
the canal, and in 1937 secured the 185-mile- 
long ditch for $2 million. He acquired a 
right-of-way from 30 to 900 feet wide con- 
taining 5,254 acres. 

Many critics spoke their contempt for 
the purchase. “A century-old white ele- 
phant,” some deemed it. But others, per- 
haps more farsighted, suggested that “it may 
turn out to be the biggest bargain since 
Alaska.” 

Since acquirifig the canal, the National 
Park Service has restored the 23-mile seg- 
ment between Washington and Seneca as 
part of the National Capital parks system. 
Gliding out of Georgetown, the mule- 
drawn Canal Clipper carries sightseers along 
a 5-mile stretch during summer months. 

Great Falls Tavern, historic hostelry and 
lockkeeper’s home has been refurbished and 
converted into a museum where thousands 
of visitors each year view exhibits tracing 
the history of both the canal and the Po- 
tomac Valley. 

In Georgetown, eastern terminus of the 
canal, apartments and homes today crowd 
the bank beside the lift locks. A flour mill 
still uses the flow for power. 

Maj. Ernest W. Brown, a retired chief of 
police, remembers the port town as an ex- 
citing place at the turn of the century. 
Barges laden with coal from the Alleghenies 
and farm produce from fertile Appalachian 
valleys sometimes lined up for nearly a mile 
waiting to unload at the terminal. Dray- 
men streamed between the docks and the 
big wholesale houses on old Bridge Street 
(now M Street). 


BOATMEN KEPT BUSY, AVOIDED TROUBLE 


“My first beat in 1896,” Major Brown told 
me, “was the waterfront, and my first 
arrest, on a bitter winter night, was a man 
assaulting a canaler. 

“Those canal people were a good lot,” the 
major added. “They were honest and 
worked hard, They stayed to themselves 
and generally kept out of trouble. I came 
to know many of the families who lived on 
the boats, and I liked them. 

“Sometimes they would get caught in the 
freeze-up and have to winter over in George- 
town. They could hardly wait—father, 
mother and especially the kids in school— 
for the spring thaw so they could get back 
on that canal.” 

In 1954 a dedicated trek focused nation- 
wide attention on the C & O Canal. 


A motor parkway had been proposed along 
the towpath and in some places along the 
bed of the canal itself. In protest against 
possible destruction of the waterway’s scenic 
and historic values Justice William O. Doug- 
las led 36 conservationists and newsmen on 
an 8-day march down the canal. 

The much-publicized hike helped defeat 
the highway proposal. Soon afterward the 
Park Service recommended that the canal 
ew be preserved as a national historical 
park. 

Each spring members of the 1954 hike hold 
@ 2-day reunion on the banks of the canal 
and retrace a portion of their long march, 


STAGECOACH TRADE PAUSED AT HANCOCK 


Last spring I walked alone on the canal’s 
westermost reaches. 

I began my trek at Hancock, a quiet moun- 
tainside town on the old Cumberland Road. 
Lying within a 2-mile-wide strip known as 
Maryland’s Neck, Hancock is the market 
center of an apple-growing and sand-mining 
region. Its history is tightly interwoven 
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with that of the canal. Here stood ware- 
houses and shops that serviced the waterway. 

Long before canal days Hancock was a 
-usy stopover point for the stagecoach trade. 
A host of taverns with intriguing names— 
Sign of the Cross Keys, Sign of the Seven 
Stars, Sign of the Green Tree—catered to 
travelers en route from Baltimore to Cum- 
berland, Wheeling, and Indianapolis. 

A few minutes west of Hancock I passed 
the site of Fort Tonoloway, where early 
settlers had built a blockhouse for refuge 
against Indian attack. 

Here the dry bed of the C. & O. follows 
the tortuous bends of its neighbor, the 
Potomac, as it winds through the mountains. 

Spring is a season of rare beauty in this 
bosky region. Each tree in blossom or ten- 


“der leaf has its own pastel shade, contrast- 


ing with the dark greens of pine and cedar. 

With the hardwoods sprouting pale green 
on the ridgetops and redbud splashing color 
across slopes white with dogwood, it was easy 
to succumb to the quiet, whispering lure of 
again by the symphony of birds singing 
their delight at the sight of the sun after 
@ 2-day rain, or by the wail of a train. 


PAW PAW TUNNEL PIERCES A MOUNTAIN 


Ducks flapped and wheeled away over the 
river. I had flushed them with the snap of 
a dead twig. A cottontail hopped across the 
trail and vanished amid clumps of bird’s- 
foot violets, their bowing heads as big as 
half dollars. 

As I strolled on, picking my way through 
the towpath’s molasses mud, the thought 
occurred that I was now following-in the 
footsteps of the “level walkers.”” These were 
canal company employees who walked al- 
lotted sections, searching for breaks in the 
banks or the towpath. Defects were re- 
paired immediately, lest barges be delayed 
or thrown off schedule. 

I approached the downstream mouth of 
the Paw Paw tunnel through a spectacular 
manmade gorge. The canal courses be- 
tween great wedges of rock 100 feet high. I 
saw spikes embedded in the walls to pre- 
vent enormous slabs of shale from flaking 
off and crashing down on the mule teams 
below. 

Westward toward Cumberland, houses grew 
more numerous. Then, as I passed the mouth 
of Town Creek, I encountered a 5-mile stretch 
where the civic-minded people of Oldtown 
have cleared the canal and the State has 
stocked it with pan fish. 

“You must come back in August for our 
fish rodeo,” Judge George Henderson told me. 

“Hundreds of kids drop in their lines,” he 
said, “and when the fish aren’t biting the 
kids are—on hotdogs and fried chicken and 
all the other picnic makings. It’s Oldtown’s 
big day of the year.” 

Today only a few vestiges of the canal are 
evident in Cumberland, the rail and manu- 
facturing center at the confluence of the 
Potomac River and Wills Creek. 

A gap in the Allegheny Mountains rising 
close by provided a gateway for early pioneers 
who streamed through here their way west. 
Old Fort Cumberland served as headquarters 
for British Gen. Edward Braddock during the 
French and Indian War. 

Cumberland houses shops and yards of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and day and 
night its streets echo the whistling of loco- 
motives and the clank of freight-car wheels. 
Millions of tons of coal have been mined in 
the neighboring mountains. 

Floods have often ravaged this industrial 
city. Army Engineers, seeking to safeguard 
it, have deepened the river and turned the 
canal into a levee for about half a mile. 

The facelifting project, vital though it 
was, saddened many an observer. But the 
canal has known and survived countless mis- 
fortunes, and always its admirers have re- 
fused to let it slip into oblivion. Converting 
the canal into a national- historical park 
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would win hundreds of thousands of new 
friends for the old strip. 

Tomorrow’s generations will never see the 
barge traffic that once graced the lovely canal, 


but they may follow the old C.-& O. from be-_ 


ginning to end and relive its days of glory. 


1 See “Potomac, River of Destiny,” by Albert 
W. Atwood, National Geographic, July 1945. 

2See “Down the Potomac by Canoe,” by 
Ralph Gray, National Geographic, August 
1948, 





America Forges Ahead in the Race for 
' ‘Space 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, as it 
has done so often in the past, the calm, 
clear voice of Columnist Roscoe Drum- 
mond this morning dispels many of the 
misconceptions and misunderstandings 
about the status of America’s efforts in 
outer space. In his daily syndicated 
column appearing today Mr. Drummond 
points out the myriad accomplishments 
of our space program and emphasizes 
why the progress we have achieved is 
so much more significant than that of the 
Russians. 

At a time when armchair critics tend 
to obfuscate the facts, it is reassuring to 
have this expert evaluation that the box 
score on outer space is not one sided. I 
hope Mr. Drummond’s cogent comments 
will be studied and heeded by all con- 
cerned with this subject, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this column be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Outer Space Box Score—No LONGER Is ONE 
SIDED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Now that U.S. Pioneer V is continuing to 
send back its reports ‘more than 3 million 
miles toward the sun and US. Tiros I is 
orbiting the earth observing the weather and 
transmitting its photographs, this is a good 
time to ask: How do we now stand with the 
Soviets in the race to outer space? 

The factual answer, I think, is this: 

In significant scientific results the U.S. 
space program is clearly outdistancing the 
Russians. 

In spectacular firsts—first Sputnik, first 
Lunik, first to photograph the unseen side 
of the moon, first to hit the moon, first to 
send an animal into space and retrieve it 
safely—the Soviet record is preeminent. 

U.S. space projects are beginning to move 
more rapidly. More launchings are coming 
soon and in the development of rocket thrust, 
where the Soviets have been far in the lead, 
the new Saturn launching vehicle, capable 
of 1%-million-pound thrust, can be ready 
in 1963, ahead of schedule, if Congress ap- 
proves the funds. 

Alongside the Soviet spectacular firsts, the 
United States is achieving some outstanding 
scientific firsts. - 

Tiros I, weighing 270 pounds and contain- 
ing two long-range cameras and equipment 
capable of receiving instructions and trans- 
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mitting data to ground stations, is the 
world’s first weather-eye in space. It cir- 
cles the earth about every 90 min:ites at an 
attitude averaging 450 miles. This is a mar- 
velous, though elementary ng. The 
next weather satellite will contain greatly 
improved instruments. The time will come 
when the weather forecaster will no longer 
be the butt of jokes because of his mistakes. 
When man can the weather scientifi- 
cally, he may well be able to control it. 

Pioneer V is another scientific first. It now 
appears probable that we shall be able to talk 
to it and get information back even when 
it is 50 million miles away. 

We are getting data on the temperature in- 
side and outside of the satellite as it con- 
tinues on its orbit toward the sun. . It is 
also sending valuable information on the 
magnetic fields in outer space. 

Altogether the United States has now 
launched 15. earth satellites of which six are 
still in orbit. The Soviets have successfully 
launched three, all of them much heavier 
than ours, of which one is still in orbit. 

The United States has successfully 
launched four deep space probes. Two of 
them—Pioneer IV and V—substantially 
achieved their orbits. The Soviets have suc- 
cessfully launched three. Each achieved its 
principal objective, one crnising. the moon 
and another hitting the moon. 

As to failures, ours have been _Publiclzed. 
The Soviets have kept theirs secret. 

There are -three reasons why our space 
program has lagged in “spectacular” firsts— 
and that adjective, spectacular, is used in ad- 
miration, not in criticism. 

We were late in starting and we started 
timidly. 

We tied our space program to the military 
micsile program and when we found that 
militarily we did not need as powerful a 
launching thrust for the Atlas as first be- 
lieved because we developed much lighter- 
weight nuclear warheads, then there was no 
military reason for developing the kind of 
rocket best suited to explorations of outer 
space. We didn’t develop it. The Soviets 
did. . 

For too long the administration tended to 
look at outer space through the wrong end 
of the telescope and hence failed to see, until 
the Soviets were well in the lead, that Mos- 
cow would garner incalculable prestige if we 
allowed them to leap to the front in space 
exploration. We failed to see early enough 
that by being first in outer space the So- 
viets were advancing the cause of commu- 
nism by demonstrating Soviet superiority on 
a very visible and dramatic front. 

The scientific knowledge we are now gath- 
ering from outer space is becoming impres- 
sive. More dramatic achievements are in the 
making. We expect to put a man into near- 
by outer space this year and we are making 
solid headway in developing a rocket with a 
thrust of 6 to 12 million pounds, capable of 
putting a man on the moon. 

No longer is the box score on space one 
sided. 





Sins of Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an editorial appearing in the Wash- 
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ington (D.C.) Post on Friday, April 1, 

1960, entitled “Sins of Commission”’: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 1, 1960] 
Sins or CoMMISSION 


. The more the public learns about the ubiq- 
uitious activities of Thomas (Tommy the 
Cork) Corcoran in connection ‘with a natural 
gas case before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the more apparent become the evils of 
ex parte contacts with regulatory agencies. 
It makes small difference whether Mr. Cor- 
coran’s contacts with the FPC in behalf of a 

gas company were a model of rectitude and 
Sane espousal of the public interest. 
The very appearance of a cozy and intimate 
relationship between a high-paid gas com- 
pany lawyer and the. FPC unavoidably 
raises suspicions that the agency has become 
the pliant captive of the industry it is sup- 

to regulate. 

os case at hand, the FPC changed its 
position on a regulatory policy after MF. 
Corcoran had personal conversations with 
three of the Commissioners. This change 
- may yield a subsidiary ef the Tennessee Gas 

Transmission Co. an extra $780,000 in an- 
nual income, or an estimated total of $15.7 
million for the duration of its 20-year con- 
tract. This is scarcely pocket money. Mr. 
Corcoran, although he is not listed as Ten- 
messee’s attorney of record, has received 
$305,907 from the firm for legal services and 
expenses between 1953 and 1958. Because 
of his enterprise as a onetime New Deal 
“brain truster,” Mr. Corcoran las a deserved 
reputation for knowing the ins and outs 
of government. 

Whatever the merits of the FPC's decision 
in this case, can anyone blame the public for 
its suspicions? Here, surely, is an especially 
dramatic example of the evils of informal 
contacts between industry spokesmen and 
the Commissions supposed to regulate with a 
scrupulous concern for the public interest. 
Although legislated codes of ethics of the 
kind Representative Oren Harris is pro- 
posing may help, the ultimate remedy must 
be a new concept of the Commissioner’s 
role. Frederick W. Ford, the new Chairman 
of the Federal Communications Commission, 
has espoused a commendable philosophy 
without the need of a new law. “I’ve no 
problem acting like a judge,” Mr. Ford said 
in a recent interview, “I bet I haven’t had a 
visitor a month—people just don’t come to 
see me.” 

If the FPC had similarly insisted that 
Tommy the Cork confine his statements on 
a@ pending case to a hearing room, the Com- 
mission would not be so beset by troubles 
today. 





History, Greatest Teacher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. ‘HENNINGS. Mr. President, 
recently the Sedalia Democrat, Sedalia, 
Mo., carried an editorial on the need 
for continued study of history and cur- 
rent events. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp so that all Members of the Con- 
gress may have the opportunity to read 
it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Sedalia Democrat, Mar. 15, 1960] 
History, GREATEST TEACHER 


America never has had a great sense of 

. AS @ young, growing optimistic na- 

tion it could see little point in dwelling 

on all its too brief past. And it has always 

been sure the present and future would 

somehow “adjust” to American purposes, 
both personal and national. 

For so long we were not only fabulously 
endowed with natural riches but luckily iso- 
lated from many major world currents. We 
were able to live successfully in our peculiar 
and special detachment. 

That isolation is gone now. Increasingly 
we find the life of the world, the events of 
history, closing about us. 

We are facing a realization we should have 
had long ago—that in not attaching our- 
selves consciously to the stream of history 
we automatically suffer considerable personal 
loss and court the danger of much greater 
loss. 

The man or the country which puts itself 
constantly in the perspective of history gains 
immeasurably in self-understanding and 
self-appreciation. How do you really know 
what you are without knowing what you 
have been, and how you got to where you are? 

In such knowledge there is deep personal 
spiritual reward. There is also valuable 
guidance and counsel for all of us as we 
thread our way through our vital practical 
affairs today and tomorrow. 

But it is not only the past, as we have 
seen, that holds these lessons. We must 
see ourselves steadily in the tremendous 
frame of current world history. 

These events do not totally limit what we 
can do, but they are limiting, governing 
factors. Russia and India and Argentina 
will do certain things whether we like it or 
not, and what they do will have great impact 
on us. 

If we know and understand what they are 
doing, we will have some chance of influenc- 
ing their course—and thus our own. 

Not to try, in the patently foolish notion 
that in today’s shrunken world we can some- 
how achieve our private and national des- 
tinies without regard to what others do, 
would be to practice a kind of monumental 
futility. 





Jailing of Bishop James Walsh by Red 
China Blasted by American Legion 


EXTENSION ‘OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, -under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following news article 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Record of Monday, March 28, 1960, re- 
porting that Pennsylvania’s 12th district 
of the American Legion went on record 
as condemning the action of the Chinese 
Reds in jailing Bishop James Walsh: 
JAILING OF BISHOP JAMES WALSH BY RED 

CHINA BLASTED BY LEGION 

Resolution branding the jailing of Bishop 
James E. Walsh, MM, former superior gen- 
eral, Maryknoll Fathers, and well-known 
clergyman of this region, by Red Chinese 
Communist is a mockery on justice, an- 
other demonstration of the unwillingness of 
Communist Chinese to accept honest stand- 
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ards and live with the rest of the world in 
peace and in justice, was endorsed unani- 


mously by approximately 150 Legion repre. — 


sentatives at sessions held yesterday aftr- 


noon at Swoyersville American Legion Pos, ©. 


644 headquarters. 


John R. Gallagher, of Freeland, the Ameri- 


can Legion’s 12th district commander, pre- 
sided over the highly spirited 4-hour session, 

Louis J. Greco, 12th district Legion Amer- 
icanism coordinator, speaking on the reso- 
lution explained “any proof” the Commu- 
nist Chinese could submit would hardly fall 
within the category of “fairplay’’ and “hon- 
est jurisprudence” as judged by American 
standards. 

Resolution also calls upon Secretary of 
State Christian Herter to press the Chinese 
Communists for the immediate release of 
Bishop Walsh, being detained in Red China 
on trumped-up charge of espionage, before 
his health is injured irreparably. Copies 
will be forwarded to the President, Senators 


JOSEPH CLARK and Hucu Scorr, and Con- . 


gressman DANIEL J. FLoop. 





Program in Conservation of Natural 
Resources in Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the con- 
servation of our natural resources—soil, 
water, forests, and others—is a challenge 
with. which we must all be concerned if 
we are to preserve our heritage of rich 
resources for future generations. 

For this reason,.I am always particu- 
larly gratified to know that constructive 
programs are underway to preserve this 
resource. 3 

Today, I was privileged to receive a re- 
port from Mr. M. F. Schweers, State con- 


servationist of Wisconsin, on the prog- - 


ress of our_conservation programs. In 
his letter, Mr. Schweers outlined the 
highlights of accomplishment in 1959 
as follows: : 

New State records were made by Wisconsin 
farm families, assisted by Soil Conservation 
Service personnel, in the development of new 
conservation plans and the revision of old 
ones. These plans are to the land what 
blueprints and specifications are to a struc- 
ture. The number of followup or counsel- 
ing contacts made by service personnel with 
SCD cooperators also establish a State record 
in 1959. 

The installation of soil and water conserva- 
tion practices last year was gratifying. Ac- 
complishments were made in spite of the 
frustrating, inclement fall season. 

About 25 watershed associations are organ- 


ized. They are in varying activity stages © 


from application development, to detailed 
planning, to actual operations. All projects 
in Wisconsin are sponsored by soil conserva- 
tion district governing bodies. 

Consertation needs report were completed 
in 1959 for all counties in Wisconsin. These 
reports show anticipated changes in land use 
between now and 1975. The amounts of 
needed conservation practices have also been 
estimated. These figures were decided upon 
by a county committee which included rep- 
resentatives of the SCD governing body. 
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More than 440 meetings on soll and water 
conservation were held during 1959. 

Excellent interagency relationships and the 
fine cooperation with SCD governing bodies 
and farmers of the districts are listed among 
the reasons for the success of the soil and 
water conservation program in Wisconsin. 
The principal credit for our fine showing 
belongs, of course, to the people who operate 
the farms. They make the decisions and in- 
stall the practices. : 


We realize, of course, that we face the 
task of further improving these pro- 
grams. 

Since we, in Congress, are required to 

“act upon legislation relating to the Soil 
Conservation Service, however, I believe 
it is important that we also be informed 
on the progress at the operational levels. 

Reflecting the splendid way in which 
the conservation program is going for- 
ward in Wisconsin, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Schweers report to Soil 
Conservation District Supervisors print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sor CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Madison, Wis., April 1, 1960. 
To: Soil conservation district supervisors. 
From: M. F. Schweers, State conservationist. 
Subject: Acknowledgement of your 1959 SCD 
annual reports. 

Look at soil and water conservation ac- 
complishments any way you wish and Wis- 
consin can be proud of its record. Your 
1959 annual reports show that real progress 
is being made. Like all worthwhile develop- 
ments, this did not just happen. It was 
achieved through the combined efforts of 
people on farms, people in watersheds, and 
people in communities who have the knowl- 
edge and the desire and the means to carry 
on this work. Many governing bodies 
showed their appreciation for these efforts. 
This was done through recognition banquets, 
annual meetings of SOD cooperators, the 
granting of certificates, and in other ways. 

I am acknowledging 1959 annual reports 
with a single summary letter to all super- 
visors in Wisconsin. SCS Administrator 
D. A. Williams has asked that acknowledg- 
ment of your fine record also be made in his 
behalf. 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINE REPORTS 


As usual, all of your reports are interesting 
and informative. Many contain photographs 
and attractive artwork. For distinctive cov- 
ers we salute the Clark, Dodge, Jackson, 
Jefferson, Richland, Shawano, Washington, 
Waushara and Wood County SCD’s. 

You will be interested in the fine philoso- 
phies expressed by supervisors themselves. 
Here are excerpts taken from a few of the 
report prefaces. 

“The accomplishments in the soil con- 
servation district have not only been on the 
land, but also in the education of the peo- 
ple living on the farms.” (Brown County 
SCD.) 

“As I see it, conservation * * * appeals 
to many from different angles. There is the 
hunter, the fisherman, the man who loves 
wild flowers, wildlife, and untrimmed beauty, 

-and who desires above anything else to have 
certain sections of land remain in its natural 
state as God created it. All these desires 
are good but I have learned here above 
everything else, that the conservation of soil 
comes first and foremost.” (Walter E. 
Bock, Columbia County SCD.) 

“The soil conservation district supervisors 
do a good job of coordinating the technical 
work of the U.S. Soil Conservation Service 
and the educational work of our county 
agent’s office, our schools, and of various al- 
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lied agencies. Until I became a member of 
the agricultural committee, I was not aware 
of the far-reaching powers and responsibili- 
ties of the Agricultural committee when 
they act in their capacity as supervisors. 
Theirs is a big job and their responsibilities 
are heavy ones. I think I can say that both 
the supervisors and the agencies servicing 
conservation in this county are doing. a 
conscientious, careful, and adequate job. We 
owe them a vote of thanks.” (George H. 
Harb, Dane County SCD.) 

“Encouraging landowners and operators 
to develop, apply, and maintain a conserva- 
tion plan for their unit, through district as- 
sistance, is held to be a most satisfactory and 
democratic approach.” (Door County SCD.) 

“God has lent us the earth for our life. It 
is a great entail. It belongs as much to those 
who are to come after us as to us, and we 
have no right, in anything we do or neglect, 
to involve them in unnecessary penalties, or 
to deprive them of the benefit which was in 
our power to bequeath.” (Shawano County 
SCD.) 

It was nice to learn that most district gov- 
erning bodies again distributed copies of their 
annual reports to members of their county 
boards, SCD cooperators, and other interested 
and contributing individuals, groups, and 
agencies. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The following table shows 1959 accomplish- 
ments made by farm people through their 
soil conservation districts with assistance pro- 
vided principally by the Soil Conservation 
Service. Technical aid on woodland manage- 
ment and tree planting was made available 
largely through personnel of the Wisconsin 
conservation department. 











Grand 
Item Unit 1959 total to 
Dee. 31, 
1959 
New cooperators_.....-.. Number} 2, 161 40, 817 
Basic conservation plans.|...do_.... 2, 313 25, 692 
Plans revised.............}..- do....- ace Sntielay ie 
Soil surveys. ............- Acre. _ . . }628, 707 {13, 086, 088 
Followup contacts.._..... Number_| 8, 878 |....2...-- 
Contour strip cropping...| Acre....| 41,825 | .998, 789 
Waterway construction...| Mile. ... 240 3, 208 
Deerneee Ak cusdolees do__... 260 4,179 
Diversione.......c.ncusie ie MO.cd 104 , 969 
Land smoothing.......... Acre. ... , 904 8, $58 
Surface ditches. .......... Mile. ... 212 6, 322 
TOR kn tindandccpibiatinnatabiie i 813 5, 102 
Pasture renovation_.....- Acre....| 29, 291 269, 822 
Woedland protection.....}... do.....| 27, 147 327, 517 
Tree planting__...........]-.. do..... 15, 490 77, 163 
Field windbreaks......... Mile... 60 748 
oe area. improve- | Acre....} 2,882 25, 244 
ment. 
Hedgerow planting___._.. Rod_.... 26, 590 172, 879 
Erosion control strue- | Number. 1, 230 
tures. 
Farm ponds..............}..- do..... 314 1, 168 
ACP referrals serviced__..}... QD vinind: Bay GOO Antetminiiaicds 
Public Law 566 projects: 
Work plans__...........]... ee 1 6 
Retarding dams: 
Contracted_..........]... do..... 11 17 
Constructed_........-}... MD sionies 2 6 





The installation of soil and water conser- 
vation practices last year was gratifying, so 
your reports indicate. Layout work was very 
good considering the wet fall season, Rec- 
ords of other years are often hard to beat. 

We are, however, pleased to report that 
new State records were attained in assisting 
SCD cooperators in developing basic con- 
servation plans, in revising existing plans, 
and in making followup contacts. As you 
might surmise, much of the time normally 
devoted to fall layout was diverted to plan- 
ning and followup activities because of in- 
clement weather and wet, soggy soil. This 
condition did provide service technicians 
with an opportunity to fulfill planning needs, 

The service does not maintain records on 
land use conversions, improved rotations and 
increased purchases of needed lime and fer- 
tilizer. However, these basic factors are 
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considered while assisting farm families in 
developing their conservation plans, 


WATERSHED PROJECTS 


Under Public Law 566, the watershed pro- 
tection and flood prevention act, two major 
detention dams were completed. Two others 
were started. This phase of the work was 
also retarded by unfavorable weather. Con- 
tracts were let for 11 structures.. These, plus 
several others contemplated for contract 
letting this year, should materially step up 
construction in 1960. 

Like the proverbial rolling snowball, in- 
terest in Public Law 566 projects is gaining. 
momentum. At -year’s end, Wisconsin had 
five watersheds approved for operations and 
one additional work plan completed. It is 
now in Washiwgton for review and approval. 
Three work plans are in the development 
stage and field surveys have been completed 
for two other watersheds. Four additional 
applications for planning assistance have 
been approved by the State Soil Conserva- 
tion Committee. At least another dozen 
watershed groups are 0 and are in 
the process of completing applications for 
planning assistance. 

Thus far, all Public Law 566 projects are 
sponsored by SCD governing bodies. They 
are all endorsed by local watershed associa- 
tions and supported by many local groups 
such as county boards, town governments, 
and conservation clubs. Agencies assisting 
in the development of work plans, in addition 
to the SCS, are the State Soil Conservation 
Committee, Agricultural Extension Service, 
Wisconsin Conservation Department, Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation Serv- 
ice, U.S. Forest Service, and U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Your reports indicate—and we thoroughly 
concur in your appraisal—that the ACP has 
been a real incentive in getting more farm- 
ers to establish increased amounts of prac- 
tices on the land. 

County Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Committees have been very co- 
operative to work with. Last year they trans- 
ferred more than $260,000 to the SCS under 
ACP-SCS 5-percent agreements. Of this 
amount, the Service earned $225,000. These 
funds were used to employ additional perma- 
nent and part-time personnel to handle the 
increased technical workload resulting from 
the agricultural conservation program. 

Layout accomplishments made under this 
program are included in the accomplishment 
table. 

EDUCATION AND INFORMATION 

Periodically we secure data from our work 
unit conservationists regarding SCS partici- 
pation in education and information activi- 
ties. We did this for 1959. The following 
summary is for the State as a whole, 











Activity Number | Attend- 
ance 

Extension Servicesponsored events: 
General meetings. ............ 469 21, 800 
NO caddicl 116 8, 500 
PO veka candinneeuhcaeaiee 201 11, 900 
SCD-SCS farm planning meetings_ 90 1, 300 
SCD-SCS followup meetings. - -_- 35 600 
PTA, civic groups, etc., meetings... 442 14, 700 





The swell job being done in teacher train- 
ing and youth education in the field of soil 
and water conservation deserves special men- 
tion here in Wisconsin. The State soil con~ 
servation committee is spearheading the 
teacher training activity under the able di- 
rection of Executive Secretary I. O. Hembre. 
The county superintendents of schools, who 
also serve as SCD supervisors, have done an 
outstanding job with our rural youth, It is 
our firm belief that Wisconsin has one of 
the best education programs in soil and 
water conservation in the Nation. 
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Reports from work unit conservationists 
indicate that 1,940 SCD-SCS news articles 
were released during 1959. The number of 
newspapers the releases totaled 297, 
an average of 4.2 per district. This makes 
a total of a little more than 8,000 printed 
stories for the past calendar year. This 
is a very good record indeed. More than 
9,000 copies of the SCS booklet, “Soil and 
Water Conservation in Wisconsin,’ were 
distributed last year. The department of 
vocational agriculture requested 4,300 copies. 


CONSERVATION NEEDS 


A conservation needs inventory for all 
counties in Wisconsin was completed in 
1959 according to schedule. SCD super- 
visors were represented on every county com- 
mittee and played a major,role in making 
final decisions. 

The tentative State report, a summary 
of county reports, indicates anticipated 
changes in land use between 1959 and 1975. 
There will be a reduction of 3 percent in 
cropland and 13 percent in permanent pas- 
ture. Woodland and all other land: show 
slight increases of less than 1 percent each. 
New highways, airports, subdivisions, and 
other developments, will take up most of the 
land removed from cropland and permanent 
pasture. 

Your county data should help you in 
planning future programs for your district. 
COOPERATION 
References have already been made to the 
excellent cooperation you are receiving from 
State and Federal agencies. Included in 
this group are the State soil conservation 
committee, agricultural extension service, 
agricultural stabilization and conservation 
service, Wisconsin Conservation Department, 
and soil conservation service. A number of 
reports also mention the Farmers Home Ad- 

ministration. 

Most districts are receiving appropria- 
tions from their respective county boards 
ranging from $100 to several hundred dol- 
lars. 


You commend county highway commis- 
sioners, civig organizations, county bankers’ 
associations, and others for direct assistance 
and sponsorship of events in behalf of soil 
and water conservation. Naturally, you did 
not overlook mentioning the fine support 
received from newspapers and radio and TV 
stations. : 

These fine relationships have been a defi- 
nite influence in making Wisconsin one of 
the outstanding States, soil and water con- 
servationwise. 

MEETINGS 


Each year more SCD governing bodies are 
holding regular monthly or bi-monthly meet- 
ings. Only a few hold meetings less often 
than quarterly. We in the SCS believe that 
in an active district there are ample reasons 
for supervisors to get together on a monthly 
basis. 

The five 1-day workshops sponsored by 
the State soil conservation committee were 
the best of their kind, so your reports indi- 
cate. They dealt with laws under which 
SCD supervisors operate in their several 
capacities. Having attended the Shawano 
session, I agree with you that Attorney Cletus 
Howard did a masterful job in presenting 
the subject and answering the numerous 
questions directed to him. 

Each area held two successful association 
meetings during the past year. 

A few supervisors attended the NASCD an- 
nual conference held in Houston, Tex., in 
1959. Those who were present were im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the conven- 
tion and the sincerity, knowledge, and en- 
thusiasm of the participating supervisors. 

STATE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
The board of directors of your State as- 


sociation held three meetings in 1959. I 
have had the pleasure of participating in 
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most of their sessions and I am always im- 
pressed with the manner in which they con- 
duct their business session and with the 
overall accomplishments of the programs and 
activities they undertake. 

It is not necessary to tell you about the 
value of and interest in the State association 
sponsored speaking contest. Projected fig- 
ures show that in 1959 there were 22 entries 
in the adult division, 260 in the senior class, 
and 905 in the junior group. This is a great- 
er number than participated in 1958. 

The dealer-district program is getting a 
good start, particularly in area 1. 

The Buffalo Co. SCD governing body won 
first place in the 1958-59 Goodyear awards 
program with the Lincoln Co. district tak- 
ing second place. 

Soil Stewardship Week promotion in Wis- 
consin has been especialiy good. Each year 
this project takes on incerased momentum. 

The State association also contributed to 
Farm Progress Days held in the Marinette 
Co. SCD last year. This was an extremely 
well organized affair. Unfortunately, rains 
during the 3-day period curtailed field opera- 
tions as well as attendance. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


The past year was a very good one in terms 
of SCD accomplishments in Wisconsin. 

In spite of an abnormally wet fall that in- 
terfered with field layout, gains were made 
in other pliases of our joint program, par- 
ticularly in the planning and followup activ- 
ities. F 

Because of reduced earnings under ACP 
during 1959 as a result of bad weather, we 
will have to curtail the employment of part 
time help in each district by about one-third 
of what was allotted last year. This will call 
for better planning on your part and more 
efficient operations on the part of our per- 
sonnel. 

Our challenge now is to attain the ambi- 
tious goals you have established for the 
current calendar year. You say that districts 
have a good backlog of work ahead as more 
key individuals—the people who operate our 
farms—are ready, willing, and able to move 
forward more rapidly in adopting the con- 
servation way of farming. We are sure that 
with the fine leadership provided by you and 
your associate supervisors, and the. efforts 
put forth by personnel of cooperating 
agencies, 1960 should be another overall 
record year. 

THANK YOU 

The many courtesies and fine cooperation 
you have extended to all of us in the Soil 
Conservation Service are deeply appreciated. 
We colse this letter with a heartfelt “thank 
you.” 

Sincerely yours, 
M. F. SCHWEERS, 
State Conservcationist, 





Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 30, I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing a dinner sponsored by the Great 
Plains Wheat Marketing Development 
Association in cooperation with Western 
Wheat Associates, and at which dinner 
many Members of Congress were pres- 
ent. I thought all Members of this leg- 
islative body should have the opportu- 
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nity to read the remarks delivered by Mr, 
Otto Amen, president of Western Wheat 
Associates, U.S.A., Inc., Portland, Oreg,, 
on this occasion. 
The remarks follow: 
(By Otto Amen) 


Out in the States of Oregon, Washington, © 


and Idaho, a geographic and economic region 
often referred to as the Pacific Northwest, 
we’ve learned to accent the word “Pacific.” 
I would like to visit with you for a few min- 
utes this evening on the importance of that 
word, and that ocean, to our area. 

Wheat is a traditional crop in the Pacific 
Northwest. It came in covered wagons with 
the early settlers and has been of major 
economic importance ever since. 

Traditionally, exports have been our major 
market. The first wheat grown in the region 
was shipped to the goldfields of California. 
Later, as flour mills developed, sailing vessels 
from all parts of Asia and the East came to 
our ports to load this valuable commodity, 

For the past several years we have pro- 
duced in the neighborhood of 125 million 
bushels annually. About 25 million of this 
is Hard wheat, grown principally in southern 
Idaho; the remaining 100 million bushels is 
Soft White wheat, which produces an excel- 
lent flour for noodles, crackers, cakes, 
cookies, and other pastry items. 

Between 3 and 4 million acres of land in 
this region are best suited to wheat growing. 
Much of this land can grow no other crop 
satisfactorily. c 

At one time we enjoyed a reasonably good 
domestic market for our flour; this is all 
but gone due to percentage freight rate in- 
creases that have made it impossible. to ship 
wheat or flour east. Our only remaining 
domestic market of any consequence is in 
California, which w eare able to hold only 
with diligent attention to freight rate 
matters. 

Thus, sealed off from the eastern part of 
the Nation by a freight wall, and located in 
an area that has many natural advantages 
as a gateway to Asia and the Orient, we must 
look to exports for about 80 percent of our 
production, and the waterways of the Pa- 
cific Ocean for our means. 

It was not by accident, then, that Pacific 
Northwest wheatgrowers began investigating 
the market potentials of the Orient nearly 
12 years ago. When Public Law 480 was 
passed in mid-1954, our growers were ready 
to go into action. 

The organization I represent—Western 
Wheat Associates, U.S.A., Inc.—is a regional 
organization that devotes its full attention 
to the development of foreign markets. 
Western Wheat is composed of the State 


wheat commissions and grower associations _ 


of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, with our 
home office in Portland. 

At this very moment our executive vice 
president is probably somewhere between 
Japan and west Pakistan on a 6-week in- 
spection tour of our foreign offices at Tokyo, 
New Delhi, and Karachi. He is accompanied 
by the executive secretary of the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development Associ- 
ation, which has been a joint cooperator in 
the India and Pakistan programs, and re- 
cently joined with us as cooperators in 


Japan, Korea, and the Philippines. In addi- - 


tion, the two organizations are now full- 
time partners in Ceylon, Indonesia, Burma, 
and Thailand. Thus, the U.S. wheatgrowers 
are seeking “togetherness” in their market- 
development activities covering the major 
wheat- and flour-importing countries of 
south Asia and the Far East. We have 
learned that our oversea offices and person- 
nel cannot promote Washington wheat or 
Kansas wheat—we are considered as repre- 
sentatives of all U.S. wheat. 

As most of you are aware, our oversea 
programs are carried out in participation 
with local foreign organizations or associa- 
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tions and in cooperation with the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the US. Department 
of Agriculture, Our projects are financed 
by foreign currency accrued to the U.S. 
Government through the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities under Public Law 
480. 

Up until the formation of Western Wheat 
about a year ago, Pacific Northwest wheat- 
grower associations had spent about $125,- 
000 of their own money on foreign market 
development. Now that we have pooled our 
resources we have been able to expand the 
program and Western Wheat is now annually 
budgeting about $150,000. 

I'd like to outline some of the oversea 
market development activities that we’ve car- 
ried on. Since time is limited, I'll concern 
my remarks to only Japan and India. 


JAPAN 


General: Japan was the first country in 
which efforts were concentrated since this 
country offered the greatest immediate po- 
tential, and is our area’s major dollar mar- 
ket. 

One of the significant factors about Japan 
is that the Central Government has a pol- 
icy, and a program, to improve the health 
of the Japanese people through nutrition 
education. Its objective is to get the Jap- 
anese people to eat wheat foods in at least 
one meal per day. You don’t get people to 
abandon their age-old traditional rice and 
fish diets by a national proclamation. Some 
impetus is needed, and this is where we 
believe market development programs have 
greatly stimulated wheat consumption, 

We've had a number of projects in Japan, 
each ohe designed to meet a particular 
group of consumers. Some projects have 
been short range, others long range. In the 
early days we conducted an advertising type 
promotional program designed to make peo- 
ple aware of wheat foods. Another project 
saw some 1,700 home economists trained in 
the nutritional values of wheat. 


School lunch expansion 


The first major project launched was a 
program to expand the feeding of scheol- 
children. School lunches were not new to 
the Japanese, but the program needed ex- 
pansion and further development. Our 
project was designed to do four things: (1) 
Train home economists and bakers who were 
preparing the meals; (2) encourage school 
Officials and parents to add a school lunch 
program to their school; (3) emphasize the 
relationship between health subjects taught 
in the classroom to the meal that was 
served to the children; and (4) increase the 
emphasis on a balanced diet. 

The year before the expansion program 
began there had been an increase of 541 
schools, representing 308,000 children, added 
to the school lunch movement. At the end 
of the first year of our expansion program 
the number of new schools jumped to 1,460 
representing nearly a million children, In- 
creases in the number of schools and chil- 
dren fed have continued until today 60 
percent of Japan’s schools serve a nutri- 
tious lunch—which includes a one-third- 
pound wheat roll—to more than 10 million 
schoolchildren. 

Schools with existing lunch programs can 
be influenced also, and a noticeable change 
can be seen in the total caloric content of 
the meal served today compared with that 
served 3 years ago. In its first 2 years of op- 
eration, the expansion program contributed 
to a 35 percent increase in the amount of 
wheat flour consumed in the feeding of 
schoolchildren. 

The results of improved national nutri- 
tion—of which the school lunch is a part— 
are vivid in the children of the New Japan. 
The average sixth-grade boy today is 3 inches 
taller and 8.3 pounds heavier than his coun- 
terpart was in 1946. 
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This program is helping to establish in- 
roads on national eating habits. Many par- 
ents have told our representatives that they 
have been pressured into serving bread and 
other wheat foods at home because their 
children insist on them. 


Bakers’ training school 


Through our activities in Japan, we have 
constantly looked for means that would reach 
the countless rural villages and small towns. 
Wheat accounts for 35 percent of the diet in 
Tokyo compared with 8% percent in the rural 
areas. An approach to this matter has been 
the training of bakers who come from these 
small villages and towns. 

Market development funds have been used 
to provide advanced technical baking train- 
ing to rural bakers—bakers who would not 
otherwise be able to advance in the tech- 
niques of their field. This training work is 
done at the Japan Bakers’ Training School, 
a@ well-staffed and equipped institution in 
Tokyo. ‘ 

The first Bakers’ Training School saw 160 
rural bakers from all of Japan’s 46 prefec- 
tures participate, in a 3-month intensive 
training program. Upon completion of their 
training course, these bakers returned to 
their villages and conducted classes for other 
local bakers. It is estimated that a total of 
12,000 bakers were reached through this pro- 
gram. The cost of training was about $125 
for each of the 160 bakers. 

Incidentally, our Canadian friends and 
competitors have seen the value of this 
school—last year they donated $35,000 cash 
for the purchase of new baking equipment. 

At present we are conducting another 
training session for 150 rural bakers. Due 
to the shortage of market development funds 
it has been n to shorten the train- 
ing period from 3 months to 30 days. 

Kitchen demonstration buses 

Perhaps the most novel—and the most 
popular—market development project has 
been and is the kitchen demonstration 
buses. Here again a means was devised to 
reach into. the rural villages. These 
kitchens-on-wheels staffed by trained home 
economists travel to villages and conduct 


demonstrations of balanced meal prepara- 


tion, stressing wheat foods. 

This project started with .eight buses in 
September 1956, and in 1958 four more buses 
were added. 

In the past 314 years, these 12 buses have 
traveled a total of 270,000 miles; conducted 


15,000 demonstrations to a total audience of 


1.4 million Japanese housewives. Or, on a 
monthly basis, each bus has averaged 640 
miles per month to conduct two demonstra- 
tions per day to an average attendance of 92 
housewives per demonstration. 

These people have been reached at a very 
low cost—the amount of foreign currency 
spent has amounted to $306,000—or 22 cents 
per person reached—in a country that today 
is our leading dollar customer of wheat. The 
success of these buses and demand for return 
performances has caused 20 prefectural gov~- 
ernments to purchase and operate their own 
buses. The kitchen bus project has made a 
lasting and continuing impression in Japan. 

Conclusion 

When we first began working in Japan we 
wheat growers were told repeatedly by our 
fellow Americans that “you just can’t get 
those people to eat wheat—they’re rice eaters 
and always will be.” However, pessimism 
seldom accomplishes anything * * * we didn’t 
take their advice but just forged ahead. 

In prewar days, the Japanese consumed 
about 300 pounds of rice and 30 pounds of 
wheat per person annually. Today, the per 
capita consumption of rice has dropped to 
264 pounds while wheat has increased 300 
percent to 90 pounds per person * * * even 
with bumper rice crops the past 4 years. 
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INDIA 


General: And now a few remarks about our 
work in South Asia. There are more people 
in India today who are not familiar with, 
nor have been exposed to, wheat foods than 
populate the entire United States. Possi- 
bilities for increasing wheat foods consump- 
tion in India are tremendous. Due, however, 
to a primitive agriculturai, economic, and 
industrial structure, our work will be long 
and slow. It will require much patience and 
understanding. I believe our program in 
India should be assessed with two sets of 
values: (1) By eliminating mass nutritional 
deficiency and occasional starvation diets; 
and (2) by helping to remedy this situation 
making a physically and morally strong India 
to ward off a Communist philosophy of life. 


Trade teams 


To initiate interest and cooperation for our 
program overseas, one of the most effective 
means has been to bring Government and 
industry representatives to the United States 
to acquaint them first hand with what the 
American grain industry has to offer. Four 
Indian Government and private industry 
representatives visited the United States in 
June 1958. 


A few months later, to evaluate the 
strengths, weaknesses, needs, and possibilities 
in India, a return survey and evaluation was 
made by a team of U.S. Government and 
industry representatives. I was privil to 
be a member of that team. From this has 
come strong support and understanding of 
what we hope to do. 

To carry the person-to-person exchange 
one step further, it is now anticipated that, 
with the cooperation of the private grain 
trade in this country, two Indians will shortly 
arrive in the United States where they will 
become, for 6 months, employees of a country 
grain growers organization to learn firsthand 
methods of receipting, , and ware- 
housing. Trained personnel in this field are 
practically nonexistent in India, and are 
badly needed to manage the rapidly- 
increasing storage facilities now being, 
constructed. 


Bakers’ training school 


In India it is necessary that elementary 
aprpoaches be utilized for market develop- 
ment. One of the most basic and perhaps 
one of the most effective is our Bakers’ 
Training School, whereby 300 commercial 
bakers are being trained over a 2-year period 
to produce more tasty, more eye-appealing, 
and more sanitarily prepared, Western and 
Indian style wheat foods. In addition, pri- 
vate and Government organizations, such as 
the Indian Airlines, Indian National Rail- 
ways, Burma-Shell Oil Co., and others have 
recognized the benefits of such a scliool, the 
only one between Japan and Europe, and 
are training their canteen staffs at this in- 
stitute. 

Bus demonstrations 


In a country where less than 10 percent 
of the people can read or write, where 
transportation and communications are oc- 
casionally difficult, where many languages 
and dialects prevail, the only effective way 
to reach the population is by demonstration. 
The Foreign Agricultural Service has recent- 
ly approved the construction and operation 
of six mobile vans to travel to the village 
of India giving demonstrations of the neces- 
sity for a balanced diet, and again stressing 
wheat foods where possible * * * this pro- 
gram is aimed at better utilization of foods 
already available and not at something un- 
obtainable by the poorest villager. 


Trade fairs 


In cooperation with the U.S. Departments 
of Agriculture and Commerce, trade fairs 
and exhibits at four of India’s largest cities 
have introduced wheat foods, including 
breads, macaroni, and standard household 








pastry preparations, to over 3 million ur- 
banites. And this does not include the 
large international attendance visiting the 
wheat exhibit at the recent New Delhi World 
Agricultural Fair opened by President 
Eisenhower. 

Sampling program 

To assess our competition, to insure that 
our wheat meets all quality specifications, 
and to counteract often misleading state- 
ments about the poor quality or high mois- 
ture content of U.S. wheat shipped abroad, 
samples of wheat imported by India and 
Pakistan, by countries in Europe and South 
America, are taken at the port of entry. 
This includes all wheats from whatever 
source, whether it be United States, Canadi- 
an, Russian, or Australian. These samples 
are sent to a USDA laboratory in Illinois for 
@ complete chemical, milling and baking 
analysis. The first results of this program 
ere expected shortly. 

All of these projects and others have been 
initiated since the opening of our India 
Office less than 2 years ago. ; 

Conclusion 


I could speak at great length on what the 
American wheat producers are doing all over 
the world to develop future markets, we 
hope eventually dollar markets, for our prod- 
ucts. To a very large measure the effective- 
ness, and future, of our program rests with 
you here this evening. 

As growers, Public Law 480 is very im- 
portant to us. In the past 5 years ap- 
proximately 45 percent of our Pacific North- 
west wheat crop has been exported under 
title I of this program. But, Public Law 
480 is more than a current market for us— 
it provides us with valuable tools that will 
enable us to continue to stimulate the de- 
velopment of these future markets. How- 
ever, continued close cooperation is manda- 
tory between government and industry. By 
working together, by helping others, we 
help ourselves. 





Subsidies in American Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL HOGAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
little appreciated facts in American his- 
tory is the role the Federal Government 
has assumed in providing substantial, 
tangible assistance to the various pro- 
ductive branches of the American 
economy assistance that over the years 
has amounted to many billions of dol- 
lars. No part of our economy has been 
free of such aid. It has taken a multi- 
tude of forms. It consists in part of free 
services provided by the Government, 
such as basic statistical data, maps, 
charts, and other navigational aids, 
weather forecasts, research in agricul- 
ture, mining, industry. It includes 
tariffs, loans at less than the market rate 
of interest, various kinds of insurance, 
grants to many forms of business—such 
as railroads, airlines, shipbuilding, and 
ship operating companies—surplus dis- 
posal programs, stockpile purchase pro- 
grams, tax concessions, irrigation proj- 
ects, rural electrification, and price sup- 
port programs, 

How many of these programs should 
be included within the term subsidy de- 
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pends, of course, on how narrowly or how 
broadly the term subsidy is to be defined. 
The arguments as to what is and what 
is not to be interpreted as a subsidy 
need not be of great concern at this 
point. The economic effects are much 
the same, regardless of whether a pro- 
gram involves direct payments to par- 
ticular business, a remission of charges, 
sales by the Government at less than 
market prices, loans at less than prevail- 
ing interest rates, or price supporting or 
raising devices such as the tariff or farm 
price supports. In each case a specific 
economic individual or class of indi- 
viduals benefits directly while the cost is 
borne by the taxpayer or the consumer. 

It is futile to approve or condemn sub- 
sidies, however defined, as a whole. 
Each subsidy must be judged on its own 
merits, in terms of its cost to the Nation, 
and the benefits derived. There can be 
no doubt that some subsidies have con- 
tributed greatly to the development of 
our Nation. Without the ‘enormous 
land grants given to the railroads of our 
country, the economic expansion of the 
West, and indeed of the entire Nation, 
which characterized the latter half of 
the 19th century would have been 
impossible. The American merchant 
marine, essential to the defense of our 
country, could not survive without a 
certain subsidy. Subsidies have been 
used to prevent business failures when 


such failures would have had disastrous 


repercussions throughout the economy. 
They have been used to prevent price 
declines that would have paralyzed large 
segments of our economy. 

There have, of course, also been sub- 
sidies which have been widely criticized 
as being contrary to the public interest, 
where the benefits received were not 
sufficient to justify the cost. In several 
cases, subsidies to shipping companies 
and to airlines have been disclosed to 
have been associated with graft and 
corruption. Many tariffs are widely 
considered to have little economic justi- 
fication. Similarly, for example, de- 
pletion allowances to the petroleum and 
mining industries and low postal rates 
for second-class mail have been widely 
criticized as being unwarranted. 

In practice we cannot go through our 
daily round of activities without almost 
continually being in contact with subsi- 
dies. The very house we live in has in 
all likelihood its mortgage insured by a 
Government agency; thereby the inter- 
est charges are lower than would other- 
wise be the case. The food on the break- 
fast table has been safeguarded by the 
Federal meat inspection program and 
the Food and Drug Administration. 
Our children’s education is, in part, sub- 
sidized, by the taxes paid by childless 
wage earners of our community. The 
school lunch program makes it. possible 
for 12 million of our children to get a 
hot lunch for far less than would other- 
wise be possible and the special milk pro- 
gram in 78,000 schools benefits millions 
more. Every time we buy gas, we share 
in the benefit the petroleum industry 
gets from the depletion allowance—a de- 
pletion allowance which permits the in- 
dustry to cut its annual operating ex- 
pense by about $2 billion a year. Every 
time we read a magazine, we receive 
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some of the benefit of having the post 
office bring it to us for far less than the 
cost of carrying it. Magazine publishers 
are saved millions of dollars as a result 
of low second-class mail rates. Steel in 
our cars or refrigerators may well have 
been produced in a plant very largely 
paid for at Government expense during 
the war and then sold to the private op- 
erator for a fraction of the original cost. 

In short, we live in.a world where we 
are continually affected by subsidies 
which reach into every phase of the 
economy. 

Since there is no standard definition 
for subsidy, and since the benefits from 
subsidies can frequently not be measured 
with any accuracy, it is not possible to 
give a total figure for all Government 
subsidy programs during a given year. 
It is possible, however, to show what the 
budget of the United States calls the 
current expenses for aids and special 
services to the various segments of our 
society. These current expenses are de- 
fined in the 1961 budget as “expendi- 
tures which provide aids or special 
services to specific economic groups pri- 
marily in the current year, including 
administrative and other operating ex- 
penses attributable to investment-type 
programs and the costs of maintaining 
the related physical assets. Benefits ac~ 
cruing to various groups through tax 
provisions or the Government aids which 
do not call for expenditures are not in- 
cluded.” ‘Table 1 shows these expendi- 
tures as follows: 

Taste I—Current expenses for aids and 

special services, fiscal year 1959 

[In millions of dollars] 
Agriculture: 
Direct Federal programs: 
Department of Agriculture: 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 
Sales of surplus commodities 





for foreign currency %..... 1, 022 
Price support, supply, and 

related programs-_........ 872 
Transfer to supplemental 

BROODS 2 netic itenduide 315 
Soil bank programs__....._. 68 
International Wheat Agree- 

NG... td ieiaeon 48 
National Wool Act.......... 20 
OU hss Ds ence 33 

Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice: 
Acreage reserve............ 609 
NEE Retin cnwitincaeeus 67 
COR cette —3 
Agricultural Research Service. 46 
Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
BO ancl ieee inna 42 
Farmers Home Administra- 
SOR cénib cece gence 32 
Rural Electrification Adminis- 
Quis sikisie niewsdiidiniwened 10 
CR. Citi miditin wiintiniciinal 8 
Other agencies................. 3 
Total direct Federal pro- 
GROER. cninhndtinicwtnibeil 3, 192 
Ss 
Grants-in-aid: Department of Agri- 
eulture: 
Removal of surplus agricultural ; 
commodities ..........«<c.s<< 127 
Commodity Credit Corporation... 154 
Forest Service... ..c<cconeeon= ite ll 
——_-——-—-— 
Total grants-in-aid........-.. 292 
——s 
Total agriculture...J.....-... 3, 484 
——s 





1960 


TaBLE I.—Current expenses for aids and 
special services, fiscal year 1959—Con, 


[In millions of dollars] 


Business: 
Civil: 
Post Office Department.......... 136 
Federal Aviation Agency......_.. 228 
Civil Aeronautics Board: Payments 
DD: OEP GREER iiice ag bgiinnginindin 53 
Treasury Department: Coast 
Guard: Navigation aids........ 177 


Department of Commerce: 
Maritime activities: Ship oper- 
ating subsidies and adminis- 





PROB ink cic ntddbistnedsped 133 
PRINS SIC ao ei nite ednsinniroun 21 
CE canister its cieitipns igtcs sigicms scieniilinen 29 

Department of Defense—Civil__.. 64 
Other agencies... -.-.......-... 10 
MORAL GIVE ek nn iad ditizaee 1, 451 


Major national security: Expansion 
of defense production: 
Administrative expenses and losses 
on transactions.............-. 42 





Teen - WRSMIONE. .. nnccn~ccsenee 1, 493 


Labor: 
Direct Federal programs: 
Temporary unemployment com- 





Total direct Federal programs... 464 
Grants-in-aid: Administration of 
unemployment compensation and 

employment service_..--....----- 297 





Total A 6s csi thse sie cn nddnstin 761 


_ Homeowners and tenants: 
Direct Federal programs: 
Housing and Home Finance 
SI in icin areca tatkans emenaiminaneae a —149 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board... -—41 





Total direct Federal programs.. —190 
Grants-in-aid: Housing and Home 
Finance Agency: 























PQBING Weis. on eco een 111 
Urban renewal fund_...-....-..- 76 
Total grants-in-aid_........... 186 
Total homeowners and tenants. —4 
Veterans: Pe 
Veterans’ Administration: 
Compensation and pensions_-_._- 3, 275 
Hospital and medical care....... 852 
Readjustment benefits........_. 585 
GONE sib) wdaicicititiawtiiind deiiehdde 206 
CREE SORES. ciicncaiinntiindbaadned 54 
Total VOtErTaws. séiiscnnpanedaan 4, 972 
International: 
Civil: 
Mutual security—economic...... 1, 390 
GRO s cacthtetrinwintinbeitisddlatadatectn 47 
Total international, civil...... 1, 437 
Major national security: Department 
of Defense—military............. 2, 316 
Total international...........- 3, 753 
Other aids and special services: 
Direct Federal programs—total.... 122 
Grants-in-aid: 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare: 
Public assistance............- 1, 966 
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Taste I—Current expenses for aids and 
special services, fiscai year 1959—Con. 
[In millions of dollars] 

Other aids and special services—Con. 
Grants-in-aid—Continued 
Department of Agriculture: 





School lunch program........ 142 
Other agencies........... apeshiae 5 
Total grants-in-aid......... 2,114 








Total other aids and special 
SOPVICOS.....- cc dentawnacnae 2, 237 





Total current expenses for 
aids and special services... 16, 697 


Source: Budget of the U.S. Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, pp. 
921-923. 


In this classification, it can be seen 
that the current aids to agriculture, even 
using the classification of the Bureau of 
the Budget, accounts for only 20.9 per- 
cent of all current aids and special sery- 
ices. Business accounts for 8.9 percent, 
labor for 4.6 percent, veterans for 29.8 
percent, international—primarily grants 
under the mutual security program— 
for 22.5 percent, and all other for 13.4 
percent. It should be noted that even 
here, by no means all of the current aids 
for agriculture are designed exclusively 
for the benefit of farmers. The largest 
single item, sale of surplus commodities 
for foreign currencies, has enabled the 
United States to acquire substantial 
amounts of strategic and critical raw 
materials which are deemed to be es- 
sential for national defense. The soil 
bank programs serve not merely to main- 
tain farm income while curtailing pro- 
duction but also to preserve the fertility 
of the soil for all future generations. 
Rural Electrification Administration ad- 
ministrative expenses help a program 
which has been a great boon to pro- 
ducers of electrical machinery and equip- 
ment as well as to farmers themselves. 
Market research undertaken by the De- 
partment of Agriculture benefits the 
processors, shippers, and distributors of 
agricultural products fully as much as 
it benefits farmers. The Federal meat 
inspection program is designed to assure 
the public a clean, wholesome supply of 
meat. It is actually a program of in- 
spection and supervision of the meat- 
packing industry. The primary purpose 
of the Department of Agriculture’s bru- 
cellosis is public health protection. The 
International Wheat Agreement helps 
not only farmers, but also helps mem- 
bers of the grain trade expand their ex- 
port business and profits. The work of 
the Forest Service benefits all those who 
use the national forests for recreation, 
grazing, and other land utilization, as 
well as all concerned with better forest 
management and research in the protec- 
tion and better utilization of the Nation’s 
timber resources. 

It should be noted further that the 
Federal Government provides much as- 
sistance to the various segments of the 
economy that is not included under cur- 
rent aids and special services. In the 
case of agriculture, this would include 


CCC price support and grain storage and 


loans of the Farmers Home Administra-~-. 


tion and the Rural -Electrification Ad- 
ministration, conservation payments, 
water development projects, the school- 
lunch program, and various interna- 
tional and other programs not designed 
primarily for the support of agriculture. 
For business, not included in current 
aids and special services are Small Busi- 
ness Administration loans, highway, air- 
port, and other public works projects, 
ship construction subsidies, and grants 
to States for building private hospitals 
and other health facilities. For the 
homeowner and tenants loans and 
mortgage purchases. provide assistance 
that is not classified among current aids. 


It may be illuminating to consider the 


extent of subsidies to the two related 


industries of the United States, the ship- 
building and shipping industry. Under 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, the 
United States pays both construction- 
differential and operating-differential 
subsidies in an effort to maintain an ef- 
ficient merchant marine on the high 
seas, & merchant marine that can oper- 
ate as an important defense auxiliary in 
times of war or threat of war. The 
chairman of the Federal Maritime Board 
and Maritime Administrator, Clarence 
G. Mores, reported in September 1957 
that from 1937 to June 1956 the total 
amount paid out as subsidy for new con- 
struction totaled $437.9 million. Since 
then, and including estimates through 
June 1960, an additional $325.1 million 
has been spent on construction differen- 
tials, half of it in the fiscal year 1960. 
Thus $763 million has been spent since 
1937 on construction differentials alone. 
These include major subsidies on the 


present giants of the American fleet, the 


SS United States, the SS Constitution, 
and the SS Independence. ‘The cost 
of the United States is reported as $76.8 
million, including $25.4 million for na- 
tional defense features. The United 
States Lines purchased this from the 
Government for $28.9 million. The 
American Export Line paid $14 million 
for the Independence, built at a cost of 
$26.5 million, and $14.4 million for the 
Constitution, built at a cost of $27.2 
million. 

Related to the construction differential 
subsidy is the sales program undertaken 
by the Maritime Administration under 
the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946. 
Under this program 843 ships, built for 
the Maritime Commission during World 
War II, were sold to United States citi- 
zens for United States fiag operations at 
a price of from one-fourth to one-fifth 
of their replacement cost. By December 
31, 1956, ship sales under the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946 totaled $1,776.3 
million. Net sales after vessel trade-in 
allowances have been deducted were 
$1,697.4 million. This represented about 
a 40.1 percent return on the war cost of 
these ships. The operating differential 
subsidy has amounted to $1,197 million 


for the calendar years 1947 through 1959, . 
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Actually each subsidized voyage, includ- 
ing a pro rata construction subsidy is 
estimated to cost $2.8 million over the 
typical 20-year contract. 

Altogether, as estimated in a study 
pone by Representative Frep Mar- 

and published in the hearings, 
Tepartunetit of Agriculture Appropria- 
tions for 1959,” of the House Committee 
on Appropriations (p. 158) subsidies to 
maritime organizations for the period 
1938 through fiscal 1957 amounted to 
$3.5 billions. 

The trend of these subsidies is, if any- 
thing, upward. It is reported that Con- 
gress may be asked to appropriate about 
$118 million in 1960 for a sister ship to 
the U. S. Lines’ United States, the Amer- 
ica, which the company will purchase for 
about $47 million; and about $86 million 
for a Pacific American President super- 
liner, the President Wilson, which will 
be purchased by the line for about $35 
million. A substantial portion of the 
cost of these vessels to the taxpayer is 
due to the incorporation of certain na- 
tional defense features, which do not 
enter into subsidy calculations. Mari- 
time interests now are urging relaxation 
of the provision in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, which states that in no case 
may a construction-differential subsidy 
exceed 50 percent of the cost of the ves- 
sel—excluding national defense features. 
These interests point out that the cost 
differential between construction in a 
foreign yard and in the U.S. yard is in- 
creasing and that even with a subsidy of 
50 percent of the cost of a ship (excluding 
national defense features) shipping com- 
panies find it more economical to buy 
ships built in foreign shipyards, 

Certain other major subsidies or sub- 
sidylike benefits may also be mentioned. 
In the 10-year period from July 1, 1948, 
to June 30, 1958, the postal deficit to- 
talled $5,367 million, $926 million of 
which was incurred in the most recent 
of these years, the fiscal year 1958. The 
largest single factor contributing to this 
multibillion deficit is the losses incurred 
in carrying second-class mail—publish- 
ers’ mailings of magazines and newspa- 
pers. These losses on second-class mail 
totalled $2,324 million over the same 10- 
year period. 

Airlines continue to receive subsidies 
in connection with carrying mail. The 
subsidy to certificated air carriers has 
been estimated by the U.S. Civil Aero- 
nautics Board at $554 million for fiscal 
years 1951 through 1960. In recent years 
almost all of this has gone to smaller 
local service carriers, for helicopter serv- 
ice and for foreign operations. However, 
it may be noted that in the last week of 
March 1960, a major trunkline operator, 
Capital Airlines, Inc., petitioned to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for a subsidy 
that would amount to $12,949,000 for the 
year ending March 15, 1961, citing “‘par- 
ticularly heavy losses,” its inability to 
arrange financing, and a critical cash 
position. 

In addition to direct subsidies, air car- 
riers also benefit from such governmental 
assistance as airport and airway facili- 
ties, other navigation aids, aeronautical 
research and development conducted un- 
der governmental sponsorship, and the 
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sale of surplus aircraft both to new and 
existing companies engaged in civil 


transport. 

Accelerated amortization on certain 
facilities built for defense purposes has 
permitted companies owning such facili- 
ties to cut their tax obligations substan- 
tially. In 1955 the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue estimated that from 
1950 through 1960 tax collections would 
be reduced by some $5,196 million as a 
result of certificates of necessity per- 
mitting accelerated amortization. How- 
ever, after 1960, when facilities whose 
value has already been written off under 
the accelerated amortization provisions 
are still operative, the tax collections 
would be greater than they would have 
been without accelerated amortization. 
On the basis of current tax rates, it is 
estimated that for the period 1961-76 
tax collections will be increased by 
$2,426 million and thereafter by another 
$2,326 million. Of course, for the pe- 
riod up to 1960, when tax collections 
were lower, companies benefitting from 
the accelerated tax amortization provi- 
sions were receiving the equivalent of an 
interest-free loan. 

Some students feel that all or part of 
the depletion allowances permitted as 
tax deductions should be interpreted as 
subsidies. The depletion allowances to 
mining, petroleum, sulfur, and gas inter- 
ests permit producers to deduct from 
income for tax purposes a substantial 
percentage of income earned and are 
intended to encourage development of 
these resources. Depletion reported on 
corporation income tax returns averaged 
$2.1 billion annually for the 10 years, 
1947-56. 

To some extent the disposal of Gov- 
ernment surplus property involves a sub- 
sidy. After World War II about $15.1 
billion worth—reported cost—of surplus 
property was sold by the War Assets 
Administration with a sales realization 
of $4.1 billion. The difference between 
the reported cost and sales realization is 
not all subsidy, since the reported cost 
does not take into account such factors 
as depreciation, deterioration, obsoles- 
cence, and so forth. However, some 
purchasers were undoubtedly able to ob- 
tain surplus goods at lower prices than 
prevailed on the open market for com- 
parable items. 

It is sometimes claimed that subsidies 
tend to reduce the incentives for effi- 
ciency and growing productivity. 
Whatever may be the merits of this 
argument in other industries, it clearly 
is not valid in agriculture. Farm pro- 
ductivity has been growing at an 
astounding rate, much faster than pro- 
ductivity in most other occupations, and 
substantially more than in industry as 
a whole. Output per man-hour on the 
American farm has increased 37 percent 
from 1950 to 1958. This has made it 
possible for a single farmer in 1958 to 
provide food and fiber for 23.5 persons 
in 1958, compared to 15.9 persons in 
1950, 10.6 persons in 1940, and 6.9 per- 
sons in 1900. This increase has been 
due in large measure to extensive mech- 
anization on millions of American farms. 
The average farm today represents an 
investment in machinery of about 
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$20,700 per worker, compared to about 
$15,300 per worker in industry. Fur- 
ther, it has been estimated that farmers 
have $3 invested in production for every 
$1 that is invested in the marketing of 
their products. 

With the growing productivity of the 


individual farmer, total farm popula- - 


tion and farm employment have de- 
clined. This is continuing to happen. 
In April 1959 farm population was 21,- 
172,000 or 10 million less than in 1937. 
Similarly farm employment in 1959 was 
7,384,000, down 5 million from the 1936 
level. 

This decline in farm population and 
employment has been somewhat offset 
by increases in employment in the proc- 
essing, packaging, and distribution of 
food and fiber. Thus the decline, if any, 
of the total number of persons engaged 
in the production and distribution of 
products from the American farm to 
the consumers of the Nation, has been 
much less than the decline in the num- 
ber of farmers or in farm employment 
alone. 

The mechanization of the American 
farm has made the farmer an increas- 
ingly significant customer for American 
industry. It is estimated that the in- 
vestment by farmers in machinery is 
twice that of the entire steel industry 
and five times that of the automobile 
industry. To Keep the 12,500,000. farm 
cars, trucks, and tractors running, the 
farmers buy some $1,500 miilion of oil 
products each year, making them the 
petroleum industry’s largest single 
customer. 

Increased farmer efficiency has un- 
fortunately not been converted into cor- 
responding gains in realincome. Farm- 
ers still lag behind the rest of the Na- 
tion in income received. In 1958, per 
capita farm income was $1,066 while per 
capita nonfarm income was $2,066, near- 
ly twice as much. Two hundred and 
ninety-eight dollars of the farmer’s 
$1,066 was for work done off the farm. 
During 1958 the hourly income for farm 
labor and management was 97 cents 
while workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries received $2.13. Even excluding the 
smaller noncommercial farms, in 1956 
farm families operating the Nation’s 
2,213,000 “commercial” farms received 
an average income of $5,415 while all 
nonfarm families received incomes 
averaging $6,900. 

A common misconception is that farm- 
ers are receiving unfair economic benefits 
as a result of the price support programs 
and other so-called subsidies to farmers. 
However, almost every indicator of farm 
income and farm prices shows that far 
from receiving undue economic advant- 
age from subsidies, farmers have con- 
sistently lagged behind other groups in 
the economy. Total realized net farm- 
ers’ income from agricultural sources— 
excluding net change in inventory—was 
$11 billion in 1959, down from 13.1 mil- 
lion in 1958 and the lowest for any year 
since 1943, except for 1957. The index 
of prices received by farmers compared 
to prices paid—including interest, taxes 
and wage rates—was down to 80 in 1959, 
the lowest since 1939. Prices paid by 
farmers have climbed every year since 
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1955 and bring the index of all items 
| paid to 298—1910-14 equal 100. Prices 
| received by farmers for all farm prod- 

‘ucts in 1959, on the other hand, were 
down to an index figure of 240—1910-14 
- equal 100—the lowest for any year since 
_ 1947 with the exception of the 3 years 
1955, 1956, and 1957. 

Food price increases to consumers 
' have brought about many complaints 
from housewives. Unfortunately, they 
have usually tended to blame the farmer 
for this increase. He has actually been 
receiving an ever small share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. In 1947-49, the farmer 
received, on the average, 50 cents of 
the consumer’s food dollar. By 1958 
this had shrunk to 40 cents. 
Put another way, between 1947 and 
| 1958 the annual cost of the family’s food 

marketbasket increased by $154. How- 
ever, the farm value of the food actually 
dropped by $40. Labor costs increased 
$100. Transportation costs rose $31. 
Other business expenses advanced $60. 
Charges to pay Federal corporate in- 
come taxes were up $8. And the profits 
of marketing corporations decreased $5. 

As a matter of fact, whereas whole- 
sale prices have gone up on the average 
19.4 percent since 1947-49, the prices of 
farm products have gone down 11 per- 
cent and the prices of processed foods 
only up. 7 percent. 

Actually for the housewife, food and 
clothing prices have risen far less than 
other items comprising the cost of living 
since 1947-49. In 1959 the Consumer 
Price Index as a whole was 24.5 percent 
above the 1947-49 level. Food had in- 
creased by only 18.3 percent and clothing 
by 7.8 percent. On the other hand, med- 
ical care had increased by 50.6 percent, 
rents by 39.6 percent, and transportation 
by 46.1 percent. 

With the increases in average incomes 
of nonfarm families, the relative cost of 
food has actually gone down. The fol- 
lowing table shows how much could be 
bought of certain basic foods in 1929 and 
- again in 1958 with 1 hour’s pay of a 


worker in manufacturing: 


1929 1958 


Loaves of bread (in pounds)... 6.4 11.0 
Steak (in pounds) ~.......-.... 1.2 2.0 
Milk (in quarts) ~............. 3.9 8.4 
Butter (in pounds)~........... 1.0 2.7 
Bacon (in pounds) .-.......... 1.3 2.7 
Eggs (in dozens) -_............. 1.1 3.5 
Potatoes (in pounds) ~.......... 17.7 33.8 
Oranges (in dozens) ......-.... 1.3 2.8 


Taking a comparison with a more re- 
cent period, between February 1950 and 
February 1959, the average retail price 
of a pound of rib roast beef increased 
from 68.2 cents to 82.4 cents. During the 
same period weekly earnings of factory 
workers increased from $56.37 to $88. 
Thus, beef prices increased 20.8 percent 
.while weekly earnings increased 56 per- 
cent, and the amount of working time 
required to buy a pound of beef dropped 
from 29 to 22 minutes, 

A similar situation exists in milk 
prices. In 1952, when producer prices 
were supported at 90 percent of parity, 
consumers were paying an average of 
22.8 cents per quart for milk. In the 
second quarter of 1959, producer price 
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supports had dropped to 77 percent of 
parity and consumer prices had ad- 
vanced to 24.2 cents per quart. Never- 
theless, in 1947 it took 9.1 minutes of the 
average factory worker’s time to buy a 
quart of milk; in 1959 it took only 6.7 
minutes of his work time. 

This report has been designed to 
demonstrate the prevalence of subsidies 
throughout our economy. Too many 
people tend to associate the term sub- 
sidy exclusively or almost exclusively 
with farmers and maintain that they 
are, therefore, being unfairly supported 
by the rest of the people. As has been 
shown above, not only are farm subsidy 
programs only a fraction of all govern- 
mental subsidy programs, but the farm 
programs themselves help many persons 
besides farmers. It is an illusion that 
subsidy programs have given farmers 
an enviable economic position in the 
economy. Despite enormous advances 

farm productivity, farmers still lag 
behind other segments of the population. 
It is not within the scope of this report 
to praise, or condemn any specific sub- 
sidy program. Its purpose is limited to 
indicating how subsidies enter into the 
lives of all Americans and how they re- 
late to practically every business enter- 
prise and to provide related data on 
farm and nonfarm income, prices, and 
production which may help to place the 
facts relating to farm and nonfarm 
subsidies in a better perspective. 





Investigation of the Drug Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, some time ago I received a very 
interesting letter on the question of the 
investigation of drug prices, from Dr. 
Oscar Alden, of Red Oak, Iowa. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

Rep Oak, Iowa, December 9, 1959. 
Senator B. B. HicKENLOOPER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DX. 

Dear Sir: The Government is now going 
to investigate the drug companies. In a 
quotation from the Wall Street Journal, 
Senator Kerauver said their investigations 
of other industries had not created much 
interest but thought this one ‘would create 
a lot of interest. My immediate reaction 
was: “Is Senator Kerauver conducting these 
investigations for the good of the people 
and the industry, or for the good of Kerav- 
vER.” His statement makes me inclined to 
think the latter is all too true. I have been 
in practice in Red Oak, Iowa, since July 
1936, and during that period we have had 
the most fantastic growth in knowledge of 
the care, treatment, and prevention of dis- 
eases, accidents, and infirmities of people 
since the of recorded time. It is 
interesting to note that this growth occurred 
among free people of the world. Each suc- 
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ceeding country, to lose that freedom, fell 
behind in advancing this knowledge. Ger- 
many went from the top to near the very 
bottom. American scientists in medicine 
have won 36 percent of the Nobel prizes in 
medicine, in fact <.7 times more than any 
other country. Almost all of this advance- 
ment has been due to the combined devel- 
opment of technique and new drugs. One 
impossible without the other. 

Commonplace surgery today would be un- 
heard of and irapossible without the devel- 
opment of antibiotics, anesthetic materials, 
(drugs and gases}, and knowledge of the 
basic body needs for vitamins, minerals, 
caloric requirements and the development 
by the drug industries of materials and 
means of replacing these for long periods 
of time, even to unconscious or anesthesized 
people. ; 

The development of the miracle drugs, 
(steroid compounds), for arthritis has been 
phenomenal both in discovery and improve- 
ment, as well as lower cost, which has been 
consistent since its first discovery. What 
is the proper reward for the people who 
developed and improved both the product 
and the means of producing all these drugs? 
George Washington died probably due to a 
strep throat infection; a condition treated 
routinely in our offices today with very little 
loss of time and practically no deaths. Cal- 
vin .Coolidge’s son died from an infected 
blister on his heel from playing tennis; a 
condition that we treat with complete re- 
covery in a relatively few hours today. What 
is the cost of these drugs today? Both men 
could have been saved for the price of a case 
of beer, a fifth of whisky, or a few cartons of 


tes. 
If Senator Kerauver and his subcommit- 
that the drug industry as a whole 
shysters or thieves, or vultures prey- 
on old defenseless people, will this com- 
a “Good-Housekeeping 
pproval,” or will it be up to the 
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and those on fixed income. 

. This will undoubtedly take the time of 
many qualified men and untold sums of 
money thus added to the costs of drugs, with 
no improvement in a single lifesaving or 
pain-relieving drug. 

If the pharmaceutical companies as a 
whole are found to be crooks and thieves 
this investigation, then I would like 
permitted one request, i.e., that I be all 
to stand up and be counted with 
thieves and crooks who have made the 
health and care of the American people the 
best in the world. 

Our public health department is very 
good. They made the standards for testing 
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they had because of live virus in their vac- 
cine, not found by public health stand- 
ards—I’ll take company name and product 
pride over all Government control. 

Small com sell for less money. It 
has been said “Nothing has been made but 
what someone could make it with inferior 
materials and sell it for less money.” One 
very prominent (not to their desire) small 
drug company specialized in selling the 
same drugs for less money to dispensing 
physicians, and they brought out and sold 
elixir of sulfanilamide. The rest of that 
story is history in our time. No thank you. 
I would not give any cheap drugs from a 
small company to either my family or my 
patients. They might be just as good, and 
again—funerals are so ve. 

Yours very truly, 
Oscar ALDEN, M.D. 
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Slovak Native Music Master 300 
Years Ago 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
- HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


_ Mr. PLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Mr. John C. Sciranka, an editor from 
Passaic, N.J., which appeared in the 
March 1960 issue of Dobry Pastier, the 
Official publication of the Slovak Catho- 
lic Federation of America: 

Stovak Native IrntisH Music Mserex: 
300 Years Aco 


(By John C. Sciranka) 


Music lovers no doubt will be interested 
that on February 13 was the 300th birthday 
of Johann Sigismund Kusser, who is known 
as composer of many operas and especially 
as master of state music in Ireland. 

Kusser was born in Bratislava, capital of 
Slovakia, in 1660. Records show that he was 
baptized on February 13, 1660. He is also 

under the name of Cousser, which 
French spelling he adopted during his stay 
in Paris. His stay in London is established 
by Daily Courant of February 9, 1705. All 
the instrumental and vocal music was com- 
posed by Kusser, then already referred to 
as master for Signoria Guiliana de Celotte, 
famous Italian opera singer, who gave per- 
formance at Etheredge’s, “The Man of Mode,” 
in London at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theater. 
Signoria Celotte also gave a benefit concert 
at York Building on April 2, 1705. She ac- 
companied Kusser to Ireland, and her name 
turns up again as singer in one of his 
serenades at Dublin-Castle, February 6, 1712, 
on a bill of expense made out by the com- 
poser and preserved in the Public Record 
Office, Dublin, and published in the Musical 
Antiquary, July 1911. : 

It is not known when Kusser left London 
for Dublin. Presumably he was still in Lon- 
don in 1706, since, according to Hawkins, he 
set @ poem on the death of Arabella Hunt, 
who died on December 26, 1705. | 

While in Dublin he is variously called 
master of the state music, chapel master at 
Trinity College and master of the choristers 
at Christ Church Cathedral. 

On November 12, 1716, he was appointed 
“chief composer and music master at Dublin 
Castile,” which is registered on a document 
in the Public Record Office in Dublin. This 
title, however, according to historians ap- 
pears to be the same as “master of the state 
music.” 


In this capacity he provided birthday 
serenatas for Queen Anne, King George I, 
and King George II with fair regularity, 
starting with “The Universal Applause of 
Mount Parnassus” on February 6, 1771. 


Historians confirm that librettos of 11 
similar allegorical pieces are found at Trinity 
College, Dublin, also at Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford, as well as British Museum. Kusser was 
a close friend and pupil of Lully in Paris 
and came under his influence. His father 
was in Stuttgart, Germany, where he settled 
from Bratislava as a cantor of music. Kus- 
ser was at Ansbach in 1682-83, later as 
kapelimeister for Duke Anton Ulrich of 
Brunswick Wolfenbuttel. There he wrote 
and produced between 1690-93 seven German 
operas and one Italian divertimento. Later 
in Hamburg he took over the direction of 
the Opera House with Jakob Kremberg in 
1694. Although he stayed there only 2 years, 
historians claim he left his distinctive mark 
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as composer, conductor and manager and is 
paid high tribute by Mattheson. 

Kusser seemed to love Dublin the best for 
he settled and died there in November 1727. 
Shortly before his death he supplied the 
birthday serenata for King George I, on 
October 30 of that year. His widow after- 
ward still received a pension sent to her to 
Brunswick from February 1728 on. As a 
master of state music in Ireland he was 
succeded by Matthew Dubourg. 

Critics claim that while Kusser’s impor- 
tance as an opera composer is overshadowed 
by that of Reinhard Kaiser, perhaps his 
pupil and his immediate successor at Bruns- 
wick and Hamburg, he considerably influ- 
enced the development of German orches- 
tral music by introducing Lully’s style and 
the forms of the French suite. Kusser’s 
nephew, D. G. Treu, the son of his sister, 
preserved many of his precious works. 

With the approach of St. Patrick’s holy- 
day, we should remember Kusser and his 
contribution to music. He is buried in 
Dublin, the place he loved best beside his 
native Bratislava in Slovakia. 

The American Slovaks will pay due honor 
to Kusser on Saturday, April 23 at 8 p.m., 
Carnegie Recital Hall, in New York City, 
at the 35th annual concert of Prigoda School 
of Music. We are happy and proud that 
Kusser, a native of Bratislava, was a master 
of state music in Ireland almost 300 years 
ago. 
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HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, first I 
want to extend my compliments to the 
Honorable Arthur S. Flemming, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
for the aggressive and rightful position 
he has taken in protecting the food-con- 
suming public of this Nation against 
contamination of our foodstuffs through 
careless practices of using certain types 
of pesticides and include the comments 
of Dr. Robert L. Rudd of the University 
of California at Davis: 

PESTICIDES: THE REAL PERIL 
(By Robert L. Rudd) 


Contamination of a portion of this year’s 
cranberry crop dramatizes hazards which 
accompany- the growing use of chemical 
pesticides. Yet the danger revealed by 
the incident is not, in the long run, the 
basic one involved in the use of pesticides, 
and to that extent our alarm is misdirected. 


Traditionally, man has resisted the on- 
slaughts of competing animals and plants 
with the crudest of measures. He has been 
compelled to pay a certain tariff to these 
competitors—a portion of his crops, his live- 
stock, his timber, or his person. Occasion- 
ally the tax is too great and he fails. But 
he has never been content to pay the tithe 
and has followed every path that promises 
to reduce or to eliminate his competitors. 
Less than two decades ago, new chemical 
discoveries revealed a pathway which prom- 
ised total release from this competition. 
DDT was and remains the best known of 
the pesticides along this pathway of promise, 
but there are dozens of others. Many are 
quite unlike DDT; some are more toxic; 
many are widely used. 

Although our experience with these chem- 
icals has been brief, it has also been intense, 






and greatly varied. We are therefore now 
justified in asking the question: Have chem- 
ical controls led to the Eden which earlier 
experience promised? In spite of short-term 


gains in crop yields, and localized alleviation _ 


of disease, my answer is “No.” There use 
has in fact created as many problems ag 
have been solved. Witness a few: Increas- 
ing contamination of our lands, waters, and 
foodstuffs; increasing billions to support un- 
needed production; increasing destruction of 
natural-control agents; increasing misery 
from overproduction in many areas of the 
world. 

A great deal of publicity has already been 
given to “kills” of fish and wildlife result- 
ing from widespread use of chemical pes- 
ticides; to the omnipresence of chemical 
residues in our foods, to the possibility of 
injury to human beings (the cranberry 
crisis) and livestock. 
these matters has led to a greater aware- 
ness of the hazard, a general heightening of 
responsibility in users, industry, and Govern- 
ment, a greater research effort, and to some 
corrective legislation. 

Most of this: emphasis has centered on 
chemicals alone. A cOmmon belief is that 
solution of hazard problems will also solve 
pest-control problems. This is by no means 
true. Following present land-use practices, 
we must use chemicals—and the frequency 
with which we use them must increase as 
our land use continues to intensify. Elim- 
inate pesticides and our plagues and pes- 
tilences would be far more severe than they 
were before the advent of pest control. 

Why is chemical pest control now a neces- 
sity? ‘Why does one chemical treatment 
normally lead to another—to repetitive ap- 
plication? An ecologist would answer, “Sim- 
plification of the ecosystem.” The ecosys- 
tem is the total living complex, relatively 
stable because of the great diversity of ac- 
tions and kinds of organisms. When some- 
thing gets out of balance in such a system, 
corrections occur quickly and the imbalance 
is corrected. Hawks and owls, for example, 
congregate in unusual numbers where large 
numbers of mice occur. Checks to abnor- 
mal increase of any species are inherent in 
most ecosystems. In simplified ecosystems, 
natural controls are fewer and respond less 
rapidly. Potential pests become actual pests 
under this condition, and herein lies the 
real danger of our present control practices. 

All managed crop and timber production 
deals with simplified ecosystems. The first 
person to harvest and store natural cereal 
grain for later sowing started the simplifica- 
tion of agriculture. Until the mechanization 
and later chemicalization of agriculture, 
there was little substantial departure from 
the methods of the first agriculturalists. 
Acreages were small, landscapes diverse. 
Ecosystem simplification was relatively slight 
and was in any event local. Hedgerows, trees, 
weed patches, seasonal cropping and multi- 
purpose farming combined to form a diversi- 
fied base for a diversified fauna. Mechanized 
and chemicalized crop production has re- 


sulted in large expanses of single crop spe- 


cies—the destruction of diversity in the 
landscape. 


Simplification of the fauna follows sim-— 


plification of the landscape. A pest species 
provided with abundant food and few com- 
peting animals to check its increase, may 
under these conditions become far more 
numerous than was ever remotely possible 
before present-day, large-scale simplification. 
When the pest is introduced from another 
country, rarely does it bring with it any 
of the animals which control it in its native 
land; as a result, great increase in numbers 
with devastating consequences can be eX- 
pected. Most of our major insect pests are 
“introduced” species. 

We further simplify the fauna by two 
means. We remove single species—coyotes, 
for example—when the methods: are avail- 
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' able to do so. When such methods are not 
| available, we do so by nondiscriminating 
| means such as blanket chemicals. The use 
' of parathion in citrus groves, for example, 
_ kills most insects nonselectively. Control of 
a pest species may be temporarily achieved 
_ by chemicals, but the resurgence of pest spe- 
cies is almost assuredly more rapid than is 
that of the predators and parasites normally 
' checking the pest species. Initial chemical 
control, therefore, creates the later need for 
more chemicals. Once begun, there is no 
stopping if the crop is not to be lost. 

If repetitive treatment with the same 
chemical is continued, control of one pest 
may be achieved in time to herald the arri- 
val of a new one. Shifts in animal balances 
can well result in the increase of previously 

harmful species to pest numbers. The emer- 
gence of spider mites to pest status followed 


_ successive treatments with DDT in orchards 


throughout the world. As another example, 

| the control of coyotes and to some extent 
the smaller predatory mammals, may be re- 

sponsible for the irruptions of rodents in 
western rangelands. Although this belief is 
hotly disputed, the fact is that many live- 
stock growers have forbidden the poisoning 
or trapping of predatory mammals on their 
properties. Their aim is rodent control; 
their method—natural check and balance in 
an ecosystem previously awry. 

I have described the conditions under 
which chemicals may perpetuate pest control 
by reducing natural checks to population in- 
crease, and the particular way in which new 
pests can be created. It is also apparent, 
in rodents, that partial reduction of a pest 
population may actually act as a stimulus 
to breeding by the pest species. This reac- 
tion does not seem to be widely appreciated 
among pest controllers; yet it is a maxim of 
livestock growers and managers of game 
species that reduction in numbers is often 
necessary to yield maximum vigor and 
reproduction. 

Simplification of the ecosystem is the re- 
sult of most current production practice in 
the United States. Clearly, immense bio- 
logical and economic problems are created by 
it. Yet, one other characteristic of our age 
complicates these problems further—trans- 
portation. To an unprecedented extent, ani- 
mals and plants are being moved from one 
part of the world to another. Relatively few 
are intentional introductions (certain game 
birds and the biological-control organisms 
are exceptions); most introductions are un- 

The hardier species become 
_ established, spread and may well become 
spectacular pests. The gypsy moth, corn 
borer, and boll weevil are examples among 
insects; house rats and mice are excellent 
examples among mammals. No practical way 
of defending against unwanted alien intro- 
ductions has yet been found. 

Quarantine measures, now standard prac- 
tices at ports of entry, consist of prohibi- 
tions against certain plants and animals 
known to be contaminated, and inspections 
of admissible kinds to intercept contami- 
| mated stocks. Valuable as quarantine is, it 
' is only partially effective. Fifteen of our 
major insect pests appeared in this country 
after the establishment of Federal quaran- 
tine procedures. It is virtually impossible 

to prevent the entry of major pest species. 
The only recourse available when such a 
| Pest becomes established is an eradication 

Campaign. A serious belief in the ability 
to eradicate pest-insect species is very re- 
cent: Only the combination of aerial appli- 
| ation and new synthetic chemicals make 
| it possible. In only one species—the Medi- 
terranean fruitfly—has such a campaign 
been successful; the recent eradication of 
the pest in a few counties in Florida fol- 
lowed just such methods. But the fly had 
been eradicated previously—30 years ago. 
_ The eradication programs against the gypsy 
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moth and the imported fire ant aim at spe- 
cies well established in a number of States. 
Chlorinated h bon insecticides dis- 
tributed by air are the control means. Both 
campaigns have been bitterly opposed. 
Eradication of these species is indeed pos- 
sible, but an informed public will not tol- 
erate the hazards nor the cost necessary for 
such efforts. 

The simplification of ecosystems resulting 
from the use of nonselective, toxic chem- 
icals creates problems in addition to the 
loss of, or threat to, desirable species. To 
illustrate, two pest insects—the rice stink- 
bug and the sugar-cane borer—in Louisi- 
ana last year erupted to economically seri- 
ous levels following fire-ants control meas- 
ures. Competent entomologists credit these 
outbreaks to the nonselective action of a 
control chemical—the removal of the nat- 
ural checks on the populations of pest 
species. Of course, additional chemical 
means are available to control the insect 
irruptions caused by the initial chemical 
treatment. Simplification of the ecosys- 
tem followed by unimaginative methods to 
keep it simple. The total price is much 
greater than the cost of the first insect- 
control treatment, 

Perhaps I may be forgiven a heretical 
notion. Our export of American agri- 
cultural know-how may be doing the fa- 
vored countries an ultimate disservice, The 
extension of simplified crop systems 
throughout the world cannot fail to magni- 
fy pest-control problems. Have we given 
enough thought to the total results of 
simplified chemicalized crop systems over 
vast areas of the world’s surface? Pos- 
sibly a fanciful objection in a period of 
burgeoning human populations. 

If simplification of the ecosystem has pro- 
duced serious pest problems, the obvious 
solution to them is to reverse the pattern. 
Complicate it. The eminent ecologist, Prof. 
Charles Elton, of Oxford, in a recent book 
suggests that we both conserve variety and 
cultivate ecological diversity. He says in 
fact that we must do so if we are to produce 
indefinitely from lands now in use. We 
must do so if our aesthetically satisfying 
landscapes are to remain. How can we 
accomplish this “complication”? c 

We do know how. But before we attempt 
to do so, we must protect the present. We 
must conserve variety and prevent more 
simplification. 


The first necessity is to continue quaran- 
tine programs to prevent access of the hardy, 
adaptable organisms that become pests. 
Experience with such organisms makes clear 
that our food and fiber production areas are 
ripe for further invasions. Although the 
quarantine program cannot be totally suc- 
cessful, it must be counted as necessary until 
such time as we can make the biological 
adjustments necessary to minimize pest 
problems. 

In the same light, it becomes necessary to 
minimize cultivation practices or chemical 
applications which might lead to further 
simplification of the fauna. A sizable mar- 
gin of insurance will be demanded by grow- 
ers. Such safety margins can in many 
instances be reduced by utilizing available 
information on resistant plants, timing of 
planting, management of water, and so on. 

Both of the foregoing are protective meas- 
ures to be operative while the most import- 
ant phase is being put into effect. Pro- 
fessor Elton’s suggestion—cultivate divers- 
ity—must be implemented.. Some existing 
land-use practices already do so; we have 
@ good base from which to proceed, Con- 
servationists and wildlife enthusiasts have 

for and continue to speak 


ing 
public, and for proper utilization of renew- 
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able resources. The practices of the Soil 
Conservation Service have ied to diversified 
landscapes accompanied inevitably by 
faunal diversity. The efforts of Soil Bank 
and similar reserve plans will result in 
this diversity. So also will any change to 
less intensive land use, such as that now 
occurring in many parts of the Midwest and 
South. 

But only in the conscious pitting of one 
living thing against another—biological 
control—can we directly control pests with- 
out the hazards accompanying repetitive 
chemical applications. Many species of in- 
sects and viruses have been introduced into 
the United States to aid in biological con- 
trol. Only a few have been truly success- 
ful, but these few have repaid the cost of 
all biological-control efforts to date a thous- 
andfold. Their importance is grossly unap- 
preciated, particularly by industry and gov- 
ernment. 

To such established controls as the lady- 
bird bettle, University of California entomol- 
ogists have recently added living insecti- 
cides—bacteria and fungi that can be ap- 
plied when certain pest insects reach damag- 
ing numbers. The effect of using biological 
control agents is, of course, the sought-for 
complication. Simplification of the ecosys- 
tem resulted in the absence of natural 
checks; we can now complicate the life of 
a pest without chemical hazard to plants, 
animals and man and without following 
the primrose path of ever-increasing simpli- 
fication of the 

Some entomologists, particularly in Can- 
ada, have already shown the way to manage 
complex insect relationships with efficiency 
and safety. European entomologists now 

the entire plant-insect 
It is called manipulation of 


is varied, complex, and dynamic. Although 

numbers of individuals will constantly 

change, no one species will normally reach . 
pest proportions. The special conditions 

which allow high populations of a single 

species in a complex ecosystem are rare 

events. Management of the biocenose or 

ecosystem should become our goal, chal- 

lenging as it is. 

The way is clear, the conditions ripe, for 
a shift away from chemical controls and 
from the oversimplified environments which 
create the need for them. In many crop en- 
vironments it is already too late to make the 
shift. Before the pest-producing, simplified 
ecosystem becomes so widespread as to in- 
sure @ constant chemical prophylactic 
blanket on the all outdoors, we should look 
to our biological reserves. For the good of 
us all, chemical techniques must give way 
to ecological emphasis. The cultivation of 
ecosystem diversity will yield crop safety, 
sustained productivity, reduction of chemical 
hazards, and a landscape much more appeal- 
ing to the eye. 





The Airlift Problen—III 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend. my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following column by 
Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin which appeared 
oe ae ee 
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Tue Amuirr PropLemM—III: Mrurrary TRANS- 
Port Stupres QuESTIONS OF TACTICS, EQUIP- 
MENT, AND COMMAND 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The Military Air Transport Service, which 
is flying an average of almost 7 million ton- 
miles daily during the 2 weeks of Exercise 
Big Slam/Puerto Pine, hopes the maneu- 
ver will clarify some of its problems. 

The exercise, which includes the trans- 
portation of more than 20,006 Army troops 
to Puerto Rico, ends next Monday. From 
it the Air Force and Army hope to draw 
some conclusions about the vexing problems 
of military airlift. - 

These problems are numerous; some of 
the more important ones are discussed here. 


ROLE OF COMMERCIAL CARRIERS IN MILITARY 
AIR TRANSPORT 

The Military Air Transport Service, under 
Lt. Gen. William H. Tunner, operates for 
the military forces an airways and air com- 
munications service, air weather service, air 
rescue service, air photographic and chart- 
ing service, and a strategic airlift force. 

Some 992 aircraft and 115,000 persons are 
assigned to MATS, including 4,000 Navy per- 
sonnel. Of this total, almost 35,000 persons 
and 483 aircraft are assigned to so-called 
strategic passenger and cargo airlift. 

To meet the war-plan needs of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, MATS is required to main- 
tain a global air transportation system in 
a state of peacetime readiness that can 
instantly be expanded to wartime tempo. 

This system has long been the target of 
commercial air carriers and of congressional 
critics, who maintain that the service is 
wasteful and completes unfairly with com- 
mercial air carriers. 

Yet MATS has some convincing answers. 
Repeated Pentagon and congressional stud- 
ies indicate that MATS must maintain al- 
most its present level of operations if it 
is to meet the war-plans requirements of 
the Joint Chiefs and if it is to be capable 
of rapid acceleration to wartime tempo. 


Operation expanded 

MATS normally flies an average of about 
5 hours a plane a day. During the current 
maneuver this has been expanded to about 
8 hours a plane a day, which is regarded as 
the minimum necessary for wartime opera- 
tions. 

Prior to the Korean war, MATS flight 
hours, programed at 3 hours a plane a day, 
were actually less than 2.7 hours. 

When the Korean war began the Joint 
Chiefs ordered an accelerated tempo of 10 
to 11 hours a day. It took MATS 11 months 
to build up to less than 7 hours a day, even 
though its personnel were reinforced with 
reserves. It never reached the Joint Chiefs’ 
requirement. 

MATS does not want to be caught short 
again; it feels that it must maintain its 
present tempo and volume of operations on 
its global air routes if it is to maintain war 
readiness. 

THE MODERNIZATION OF MATS 


MATS flies four types of passenger and 
cargo aircraft—the Lockheed C-121 Super 
Constellation; the Douglas C-118 Liftmaster, 
the Douglas C-124 Globemaster and the 
Douglas C-133 Cargomaster. 

These are all propeller-driven planes. 
The workhorse of the fleet is the C-124; 
there are 291 of these in MATS. It is a 
slow and aging plane, with maintenance 
headaches, although it is still doing yeo- 
man service, The newest heavyweight cargo 
lifter—a turboprop aircraft—is the C-133. 
There are only 29 of these; eventually MATS 
will have 49. 

There is rather general agreement that 
MATS needs modernization, but the unan- 
swered question is whether an entirely new 
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“ultimate” aircraft should be developed, or 
whether types of aircraft now or soon to be 
available should be purchased. 

MATS is eager to purchase jets; it believes 
that so-called swing-tailed versions of the 
Boeing 707 or Douglas DC-8 commercial jet 
airliners could be modified and developed for 
military use, capable of using runways 4,000 
feet in length or less. A combination of a 
turbofan engine and 1 edge flaps and 
boundary layer control could permit short 
takeoffs and landings. 

However, the Army points out that the 
fuselage of the 707 or DC-8 is not large 
enough for outsize cargoes and that ade- 
quate cargo planes are the bottleneck of the 
military transport problem. 

Moreover, paratroopers cannot jump from 
any available jet; their minimum fying 
speed is too high. The Army prefers an im- 
proved version of the Lockheed Hercules C-— 
130, which is used by the troop carrier wings 
of the Tactical Air Command. 

TACTICAL AND STRATEGIC AIRLIFT 

The problems of airlift are complicated by 
the overlapping functions of the Tactical 
Air Command and the Military Air Trans- 
port Service. Both operate troop carrier 
and military cargo aircraft. 

The Tactical Air Command utilizes the 
C-130 and the Fairchild C-123 assault trans- 
port. These so-called short-legged aircraft 
are designed for so-called tactical or assault 
missions, with troops and cargo combat 
loaded for jumping or for rapid unloading 
on an improvised airstrip in an enemy zone. 

MATS aircraft, on the other hand, have a 
so-called strategic mission. They are gen- 
erally bigger, longer range planes. Para- 
troopers do not jump from them and cargo 
is not rigged for parachute dropping, nor is it 
combat loaded. 

MATS planes are generally adapted to 
transporting troops and,supplies to a staging 
area or friendly base, where the troops can 
be unloaded and then reloaded into Tactical 
Air Command assault aircraft that would fly 
them to the enemy objective. 

But developing technology has blurred the 
once-clear distinction between tactical and 
strategic. So-called tactical aircraft are now 
achieving longer and longer ranges. 

If a-two-purpose plane that could combine 
both strategic and tactical functions could 
be developed, airborne troops could be 
combat loaded in the United States and 
flown directly to the scene of action any- 
where in the world without using interme- 
diate staging bases. 

MATS does not believe this is possible 
without great sacrifice of speed or other im- 
portant characteristics. The Tactical Air 
Command and the Army think that it might 
be feasible in the future. 


ORGANIZATIONAL AND COMMAND RELATIONSHIPS 


The Army requested some time ago, and 
apparently was granted, a single point of 
contact between the Army and its Strategic 
Army Corps and the Air Force. Instead of 
dealing with two Air Force agencies—MATS 
for strategic lift, and the Tactical Air Com- 
mand for tactical or assault lift—the Tactical 
Air Command was to be the point of contact 
for both. 

The purport of a directive issued by Gen. 
Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, initially went further than this. It 
was understood by both the Tactical Air 
Command and the Army that after the end 
of Exercise Big Slam/Puerto Pine next Mon- 
day the Tactical Air Command would, in the 
future, exercise control over all peacetime 
maneuvers involving both the Army and 
Military Air Transport aircraft. This would 
be true whether the craft were drawn from 
MATS or Tactical Air Command. 

However, partly as a result of the current 
exercise, there has been some restudy of this 
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understanding. The question of co 

and organizational relationship between 
MATS and the Tactical Air Command and be. 
tween them both and the Army is therefore 
‘one of a number of unresolved problems that 


the lessons of the current maneuver may help _ 


to solve. 





The Medical Future for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, Dr. Louis M. Orr, president of 
the American Medical Association, pre- 
dicts a substantial increase in private 
health insurance coverage for America 
and for the elderly. He: also opposes 





compulsory retirement at any arbitrary | 


age. He recognizes that in doing so, we 
are “wasting the vast experience and 
knowledge of our older people.” This is 
the seventh in a series of articles pre- 
pared for Ray Henry and which ap- 


peared in many newspapers earlier this — 


year. I commend it to the attention of 
the members: 
THE MEDICAL FUTURE FOR THE AGED 


(By Louis M. Orr, M.D., president, Amer- . 


ican Medical Association) 
What is ahead for our older citizens dur- 
ing the next decade? 
In many ways, this is a difficult. ques- 
tion to answer. For these are times of rapid 
changes—in our technology, our economy, 


our scientific knowledge, our common atti- 


tudes. 


As Americans, we have learned the status 
quo cannot survive for long in our fast 
changing 20th century. 


The very phenomenon of aging illustrates 
this. 


Back in McKinley’s day, relatively few 


men and women ever reached the age of © 


65. But today we have nearly 16 milllion 
Americans who are that old or older—and 
their numbers are increasing. 

They are the result of a healthier Na- 
tion. 

And the Nation is healthier because medi< 
cal and public health progress have .re- 
duced the incidence and death rates of 
most communicable diseases; because in- 
fant and maternal mortality rates have been 


lowered; because the physicians, dietician, 


bacteriologist, biochemist, and the many 
other collaborators in the vast teamwork 
of medical research have all contributed 
substantially to the reduction of disease. 

This fruitful cooperation, if allowed to 
continue without Government restriction, 
will continue to work its wonders. Ten 
years from now, or earlier, we might well 
break through in the fight against cancer, 
and also develop new drugs and techniques 
for combating the cardiovascular diseases, 

Such dramatic advances as these cannot 
be predicted, with any degree of certainty, 
within a convenient time space. But sooner 
or later they will come about—and when 
they do, they will further lengthen lives, 
thereby swelling the ranks of our older 
citizens. 

One thing is certain: In the decade ahead, 
people will live longer and healthier lives. 


And, on that basis, certain predictions 
can be made with considerable accuracy: 
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I predict: there will be a substantial in- 
crease in private health insurance coverage. 
Revolutionary progress has been made since 
World War II in this area. It will continue. 

At the end of 1945, only 32 million peo- 
ple were covered by veluntary health ‘in- 
surance. By the end of 1958, the number 
had soared to 123 million. 

“We can expect this to go on, for three 
reasons: 

First, most programs today are so writ- 
ten that they can be continued after the 
age of 65; second, an increasing number 
of policies are now being made available to 
those who are presently 65 or older; and 
third, voluntary health insurance is be- 
coming an increasingly important. fringe 
benefit in labor’s collective bargaining with 
management. 

According to the Health Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, 60 percent of our senior 
citizens who need and want health insur- 
ance will have protection by the end of 
next year. 

Purther, that percentage will increase un- 
til 75 percent will be covered by 1965, and 
90 percent in 1970. 

Just as private health insurance met the 
challenges of 15 years ago, I feel they will 
meet the challenges of the next decade. 

I also predict: that the financing of health 
care for the aged will be immeasurably aided 
by an action taken more than a year ago by 
the AMA’s house of delegates. 

The Nation’s doctors proposed, at that 
time, to set the fee for their services at a 
level which will encourage the continued de- 
velopment of insurance and prepayment 
plans at reduced premiums. 

Our State and local medical associations 
have been moving rapidly to make this policy 
effective. 

I predict: that in the next decade we will 
make great progress in the provision of home 
care programs. Teams of physicians, nurses, 
social workers, and others, will help get the 
patient home from the hospital earlier, and 
care for his needs during convalescence and 
afterward. We are already working to bring 
that about. 

I predict: that the public, once it under- 
stands the dangers inherent in any program 
of compulsory Government health insurance, 
will reject political medicine in unmistakable 
fashion. Forand-type legislation, for exam- 
ple, proposes a permanent solution to a tem- 
porary problem, and it does so in an in- 
flexible, costly manner. 

I predict: that within the next decade, 
Americans will develop a new and realistic 
attitude toward the older person. We will 
realize that chronological age has little 
meaning and that a human being is forever 
as young as his capabilities. 

I predict: an even healthier and more vig- 
orous old age for added millions of Ameri- 
cans, for tomorrow’s elderly people will have 
lived healthier lives during youth and ma- 
turity than those of today. They will have 
benefited more by the comparatively recent 
developments in science, medicine, and nu- 
trition, most of which have been since the 
turn of the century. 

Pinally, I predict: that compulsory retire- 
ment at any arbitrary age will soon become 
a thing of the past. We Americans are too 
intelligent, I think, to go on wasting the 
vast experience and Knowledge of our older 
people. 

By 1970, through the voluntary effort of 
private citizens working together at the com- 
munity level, I believe we shall have at- 
tained our goal of making every American’s 
later years the truly golden years of pro- 
ductivity and enjoyment. 
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Gallaudet College Honors the Late Mrs. 
Mary L. Thornberry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, Gallaudet 
College, an outstanding Washington, 
D.C., institution which is devoted to the 
education of the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing, has paid recognition to the memory 
of a woman who ceaselessly dedicated 
her own life to make easier the lives of 
deaf boys and girls. Gallaudet has 
named a modern new facility for test- 
ing hearing capabilities of students and 
others the Mary L. Thornberry Hearing 
and Speech Center. Mrs. Thornberry, 
the mother of our colleague, HOMER 
THORNBERRY, was a respected and revered 
teacher for many years at the Texas 
School for the Deaf, in Austin. Her 
dominant desire to help deaf youngsters 
receive good educations and take a nor- 
mal place in our society represented 
more than an academic interest, since 
she was herself deaf. Homer THORN- 
BERRY has followed his mother in this 
mission. He is a member of the board 
of directors of Gallaudet and gives freely 
of his time and energy to advance this 
worthwhile institution. With the facil- 
ities provided in the new Mary L. Thorn- 
berry Center, where both adults and chil- 
dren are able to have their hearing prob- 
lems scientifically and carefully analyzed, 
a significant forward step is being made. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for printing in the Recorp the 
following article from the Lone Star, a 
publication of the Texas School for-the 
Deaf, which explains more fully the 
background of the Mary L. Thornberry 
Center, and tells of the dedication of 
the woman who gave it its name: 
SPEECH-HEARING CENTER Honors LaTE Mrs. 

Mary L. THORNBERRY 

An unassuming little lady from Texas, a 
teacher in the Texas School for the Deaf for 
many years, would have been overwhelmed at 
the mere suggestion that a building unique 
in its conception, purpose, and design—quite 
unlike any other in the world—and located 
on the campus of the world’s only college for 
the deaf, Gallaudet College, in Washington, 
D.C., should have been named in her honor. 
But in recent time this building was given 
the name of Mary L. Thornberry Hearing and 
Speech Center and subsequently put into 
service. 

The Thornberry Building was planned for 
specific needs and is especially equipped for 
auditory testing of the deaf. In order that 
accurate tests of hearing can be accomplished 
with students and out patients with varying 
degrees of hearing impairment, appropriate 
sound treated rooms are necessary. The 
exclusion of sound other than those used for 
measuring hearing must be accomplished as 
completely as possible. 

Two sound-proof suites for use with adults 
have been incorporated into the center; one 
set of two rooms is used for clinical work 
related to testing of hearing and hearing 
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aids; another two-room sound-proof suite is 
used principally for research in hearing and 
deafness, while a third 2-room facility is 
used for testing the hearing of children. 

Ventilation of the rooms, which are ap- 
proximately 12 by 15 feet in size, is accom- 
plished with air conditioning. Specially con- — 
structed noise reduction boxes and sound 
treated ducts have been have been installed 
in the air conditioning system in order that 
extraneous sounds from the compression be 
kept at a minimum. This prevents undesir- 
able noises from being picked up and ampli- 
fied through wearable hearing aids and high- 
powered auditory training units. 

Special consideration has been given to 
construction and placement of all rooms in 
the Thornberry building. Diagnostic and 
evaluation services, undergraduate training 
courses, postgraduate courses and research 
in hearing and deafnes sare carried on in the 
center. 

Mary Lillian Thornberry, bother of U.S. 
Congressman HOMER THoORNBERRY from the 
10th Congressional District, Texas, and two 
abiding desires and ambitions in life, to 
educate her son and to help the deaf boys 
and girls under her tutelage at the Texas 
School for the Deaf. She asked no other 
recognition or reward. 

One of these ambitions was fully realized 
when she saw her son earn two degrees from 
the University of Texas. She saw him rise 
from a page boy in the State capitol to be 
elected to several city and county offices, 
later to the Texas Legislature, the office of 
district attorney, and then to the U.S. Con- 
gress, which post he still holds. Perhaps the 
honor betsowed upon him that meant most 
to Mrs. Thornberry was his appointment to 
the board of directors of Gallaudet College. 
Having been deaf herself, she realized the 
importance of education and was always an 
ardent exponent of education for the deaf. 

With deaf students from all over the world 
coming to the only college specially set up 
for them, and receiving their training in the 
Mary L. Thornberry Center, her name will be 
spoken or signed in the far reaches of the 


. world. And from this center young men and 


women will receive training that will bless 
the deaf worldwide and continuing from 
generation to generation. 





Tribute to Dan Lambert 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr.’Speaker, a great 
honor was recently bestowed upon Dan 
Lambert of Orrington, Maine, the fifth 
district commander of the American 
Legion. In recognition of this tribute I 
submit to the Recorp an account of the 
proceedings related thereto as it ap- 
peared in the March 10 issue of the Na- 
tional Tribune: 

[From the National Tribune, Mar. 10, 1960] 
MAIne LEGIONNAIRES TURN OUT EN MASSE IN 
‘TRIBUTE TO Dan LAMBERT 

Over 200 members of the American Le 
gion and Auxiliary in Maine, Gold Star 
Mothers and veterans’ representatives joined 
on Washington's Birthday evening to pay 
tribute to Daniel E. “Dan” Y gambert , Orring- 











fifth district commander of the Ameri- 
testimonial banquet 


Charles C. Campbell, Orrington, post com- 
mander, and Mrs. Kathryn M. Campbell, 
unit president, served as cohosts to the 
with the banquet being served by 
the Easter Rebecca Lodge of Brewer under 
the direction of Mrs. Inez Little, chairman. 

MANY MESSAGES OF PRAISE 


J. William Rogers, Bangor, served as the 
toastmaster of the event and read messages 
of warm congratulations from Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon, Congressman Clif- 
ford G. McIntire, Congressman Frank M. 
Coffin, Congresswoman Edith Nourse Rogers, 
Massachusetts; Gov. John H. Reed of Maine, 


Stonington, past State vice commander who 
was vacation-bound for Florida; William J. 


and Nathaniel T. Cobb, Waterville, State 
adjutant and finance officer, ee ae 
and Bill H. Fribley, national commander of 
the DAV. 

Distinguished guests included Col. Roger 
J. Averill, Maine National Guard; M. Sgt. 
Talcott B. Hull, USAF Public Information 
Office; Joseph P. Dinsmore, Bangor post- 
master; Summer G. Marshall, Wells, state vice 
commander; Maurice Parisien, Portland, first 
district commander; Donald Stone, Portland, 
first district adjutant; Benjamin Brookman, 
Bangor, DAV Americanism officer; Mrs. Ruth 
Jucius, Bar Harbor, State auxiliary member- 
ship chairman; Dean 8S. Reynolds, Jr., Etna, 
Penobscot County commander; LeRoy 
Knowlton, Dexter, Piscataquis County com- 
mander; William Owen, Blue Hill, Hancock 
County commander; Mrs. Louise Falkingham, 
Hampden, State president, American Gold 
Star Mothers; Arthur P. Ambrose, Dexter, 
State child welfare chairman; Mrs. Elvenia 
Magee, Veaszie, Penobscot County auxiliary 
president; O. Sylvester McNally, Bangor, re- 
tarded children’s group: Mrs. Lottie Parker, 
Orrington, State community service chair- 
man; Mrs. Donna Fogg, Guilford, junior ac- 
tivities chairman; Anthony J. Rumo, South 
Portland, national executive committeeman; 
John M. Robertson, Lewiston, past State 
commander and chaplain; Roland J. Shanks, 
Freeport, department sergeant at arms; Lu- 
cien Bussiere, Lewiston, post adjutant; John 
Appleby, Lubec, State vice commander; Mrs. 
Telma Johns, Carmel, alternate vice presi- 
dent; Theodore A. Johns, Carmel, past dis- 
trict commander; Donald Carr, Belfast, 
fourth district commander; Mrs. Vera Dan- 
forth, Bangor, district civil defense chair- 
man; Ralph M. Merrow, Newport, past State 
commander. 

CITATIONS PRESENTED 

A citation was presented by Maine State 
Civil Defense and Public Safety Director 
Col. Walter Kennett, who represented Gover- 
nor Reed. Kennett paid warm tribute to 
Lambert's efforts in the field of public rela- 
tions and information in assisting the civil 
defense program in Maine. Colonel Kennett 
referred to-the Orrington Legion official as a 
“most dedicated public servant who has 
given much in the promotion of sound na- 
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tionai defense both in the military and civil- 
ian fields.” 

The Reverend John H, Miller, pastor of the 
Second Congregational Church of South 
Brewer and chaplain of the Maine National 
Guard, presented Lambert with a national 
award of merit from the American National 
Red Cross. The Reverend Miller termed the 
guest of honor “a fine Christian gentleman 
who has consistently done much to promote 
the full observance of religious and patriotic 
holidays, and the full heritage of America.” 

A letter of appreciation was read from the 
Maine Friends of Retarded Children in ap- 
preciation for the support given to the pro- 
gram by District Commander Lambert. He 
was also cited for his legislative action on 
behalf of retarded and handicapped children. 

After presenting the honored guest’s fam- 
ily, which includes Mrs. Elise C. Lambert, 
RN., and daughters Cynthia Mildred,, 
Maureen Patricia, and Margaret Marie with 
corsages, Cynthia Lambert sang “Galway 
Bay,” and “I Passed by Your Window,” as 
part of the program. 

Many gifts from all parts of the fifth dis- 
trict organization were presented and the 
Daniel E. Geagan post and unit presented 
Lambert with a leather briefcase. 

Fank McDonald, Rockport, State com- 
mander of the Veterans of World War I, was 
presented as well as Arthur Ingersoll, 
Thomaston, Knox County commander. 


GOLD STAR MOTHERS TRIBUTE 


Members of the American Gold Star 
Mothers chapter in the area were in a body 
during the program and presented District 
Commander Lambert with a gift in appre- 
ciation for his many kKindnesses to Gold 
Star mothers and fathers in the area. 

Robert C. MacFarland, Thomaston, State 
Legion commander, paid the department 
tribute to the Orrington Legion official for 
his unselfish work on behalf of the State 
and National organization and presented 
him with a personal gift. 

AUXILIARY PRESIDENT SPEAKS 

Mr. Ruby Tapley, Blaine, State auxiliary 
president, joined in the progtam with a few 
remarks in tribute to the four-time wounded 
veteran of the famed “Darby’s Rangers” of 
World War II and thanked Lambert for his 
efforts in support of the Legion program. 

The Reverend Maurice Venno, Damaris- 
cotta, State Legion chaplain, calied atten- 
tion to the fact that the fifth district organi- 
zation was one of the top groups in the field 
of religious emphasis and urged other groups 
to keep pace with the district leadership. 
He recited Kipling’s “If” in tribute to Lam- 
bert. 

Mrs, Louise Swan, Dexter, district auxiliary 
president, was introduced and expressed the 
thanks to the district auxiliary organization 
for the many kindnesses shown by the dis- 
trict commander and the warm spirit of 
cooperation existing between the two district 
groups. 

CALLS FOR STRONG LEADERSHIP 

Responding to the tribute, District Com- 
mander Lambert called for a strong leader- 
ship program on all levels of veterans’ affairs 
and called for an end to the attacks against 
the Legion by some misinformed groups on 
the national scene. He told his audience 
that the testimonial program was not a 
tribute to Dan Lambert, but rather evidence 
that solid, good comradeship and brotherhood 
exists in the ranks of the American Legion. 
for all to see. 

Following this, Cynthia Lambert closed the 
program with the rendition of the song “Bless 
This House.” The Reverend John H. Miller 
pronounced the invocation and the Reverend 
Maurice Venno gave the benediction. 

Serving as hostesses were Mrs. Marguarite 
Rice, Mrs. F. Katherine Hay, Mrs. Elsie Wil- 
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son, and Miss Bonita Campbell. Eva Frost 
on book and Elizabeth 
of the gift table. 

J. William Rogers served as general chair. 
man of the event, assisted by Robert C. Reed, 
Elias Ferris, Ralph C. Ham, Henry F. 
William F. Lawlor, Ralph Winslow, Earl 
Parker, J. Elmer Hay, James G. Hachey, Sr., 
and Mrs. Kathryn M. Campbell, unit presi- 
dent, and Charles C. Campbell, post com- 
mander, 
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The Aged, Poor, and Sick 
EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, any meas- 
ure as controversial as the Forand bill, 
unfortunately, brings forth arguments 
on both sides which tend to be extreme, 
It is, therefore, encouraging to find a 
statement on this subject which is tem- 
perate and represents a calm and objec- 
tive review of the situation. Such a 
statement is represented in the follow- 
ing thoughtful editorial appearing in a 
recent edition of the Washington Daily 
News: ; 

{From the Washington Daily News, Apr. 4, 
1960] 





Tue AcEep, Poor, anp Sick 


Congress is under heavy pressure to pro- 
vide hospital, nursing and medical care for 
people over 65. 

President Eisenhower is resisting this 
compulsory plan and for this he is being 
accused of a heartless attitude toward the 
aged, sick, and poor. 

Now nobody will deny the obligation of 
our society to care for those who cannot 
care for themselves, especially among the 
elderly. 

But the plam chiefly at issue before Con- 
gress goes far beyond this. It takes in 
everybody eovered by the present social se- 


curity system—rich or poor or neither. By © 


the same token, it excludes an estimated 4 
million who are on the outside merely be- 
cause Congress mever included them in the 
social security system. 

The money to pay for this would come 
from a higher tax on everyone now under 
social security, even those wage earners who 
might be poor or burdened themselves with 
heavy family medical and hospital bills. 
Moreover there is grave doubt that the pro- 
posed tax would be adequate to foot the 
costs. 

These and other proposals for broaden- 
ing the social security system may be highly 
desirable. But it hardly is necessary, 
providing for those in serious need, also to 
offer handouts to the vast majority who 
already have provided for themselves, or 
are capable of taking care of themselves. 

Millions of Americans have a stake in the 
social security system. Anything that 
jeopardizes its soundness jeopardizes their 
investment and their retirement security. 
Brash spending by the Government already 
has depreciated savings, insurance, and 
pensions by more than 50 percent since 1939. 

Before Congress acts, it should know that 
it has a plan fair to all, soundly finnaced 
and one which won’t defeat the purposes for 
which it is intended. An election year sel- 
dom is the best time to get that kind of 
legislation. 
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: The End of an Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, this past 
week one of Wisconsin’s leading citizens 
passed on. 

Mr. Hamilton Roddis, chairman of the 
board of the Roddis Plywood Corp. of my 
home city of Marshfield, Wis., died on 
_ Sunday, March 27, after an illness of sev- 
eral months. During his 84 years, he 
made a tremendous contribution not only 
to-the city of Marshfield but to our State. 

The March 29, 1960, edition of the 
Marshfield News-Herald carried a very 
fine tribute to this outstanding American. 
The editorial reads a follows: 

THE END OF AN ERA 

With the passing of Hamilton Roddis, 
Marshfield has come to end of an era—an 
era in which the individual was able to build 
a great industry as a result of his own innate 
‘ability and personality and without benefit 
of corporate surroundings and all their mod- 
ern trappings. 

This community witnessed the passing of 
other industrial giants, for really such they 
were, in the person of the Uphams and the 
Connors. Their time ran out about the same 
period as the timber resources on which they 
thrived gave out. 

This was not true of Hamilton Roddis. 
After piloting the Roddis firm through eco- 
nomic seas which wrecked other companies, 
he adopted modern methods to expand the 
firm’s holdings until, at his death, they 
reached into Canada and to most of the 
States of the Union. He surrounded him- 
self with capable assistants who pushed pro- 
duction to coincide with sales of the com- 
pany’s nationally and internationally ac- 
cepted forest products. Even though out- 
side capital helped to finance and develop 
the Roddis company, and despite the weight 
of added years, Hamilton Roddis continued 
until his death to be the real director and 
leader of this most important Marshfield 
industry. 

His engrossment in the affairs of his com- 
pany never prevented him from taking an 
active interest in his community and his 
church. A Christian gentleman, his reli- 
gious and educational philanthropies were 
noteworthy, even though never acclaimed by 
him or his family. A family of five daugh- 
ters and a son bear the imprint of their 
rearing by parents whom they will ever re- 
spect and revere, just as this community has 
always paid respectful homage to them. 

And so Marshfield parts most reluctantly 





and sorrowfully with this man who gave a’ 


half century of his life to the community’s 
largest employer of labor and an industry 
that has given the city wide and favorable 
publicity. We have, as a community, won- 
dered what Marshfield would be like with- 
out Hamilton Roddis. We have hoped and 
believed those who succeed him will carry 
on in the fine tradition he established, even 
to continue to expand and develop the 
nucleus which he and his father, ahead of 
him, murtured from the days of the Hatte- 
burgs, into the trying depression and war 
years, and until this moment when the 
Roddis Plywood Corp. has become interna- 
tionally known. 

H. R.’s heart always was in Marshfield. 
He expanded his energies here to bring about 
expansion of his plant both in point of pro- 
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duction and sales. It is the earnest hope 
and prayer of this community that his suc- 
cessors will continue the policy to which he 
held so steadfastly. 





A Postal Pay Raise Is in Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. FINO. . Mr. Speaker, I am privi- 
leged to insert in the Appendix of this 
ReEcorD a statement made by Andrew T. 
Walker, president of Branch 1, United 
National Association of Post Office 
Craftsmen, in support of its fight for a 
postal pay raise. Although this state- 
ment was submitted to the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee in 





‘connection with its current hearings, I 


believe it is of sufficient interest and im- 

portance to warrant the attention of the 

Members of Congress: 

A PosTat Pay Ratse Is In OrpEr—“Moon- 
LIGHTING’ COMMON AMONG PosTAL EM- 
PLOYEES 


(By Andrew T. Walker, president, Branch 1, 
United National Association of Post Office 
Craftsmen) 


{A presentation before the House Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee hearing on 
Federal and postal employees salary in- 
crease.) 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Andrew T. 
Walker, president of Branch 1 of the United 
National Association of Post Office Crafts- 
men, the oldest active postal employee union 
in America. I am nearing the 80-year mark, 
having completed 50 years of service in the 
Post Office Department, and continued on 
as president by a change in the association 
constitution for the past 10 years. 

I am indeed grateful to have this oppor- 
tunity of presenting this statement to you 
for the record in behalf of such a vastly im- 
portant subject as is being considered before 
this group. 

There are at least 40 varied industries 
granting. its employees wage increases in 
1959. Leading the group is the airlines and 
coal mining sections with 15-percent in- 
creases. Others include steel, trucking, util- 
ities; wholesale and retail trade, cement, 
food and beverage, printing and publishing, 
textile, clerical units in manufacturing in- 
dustries, combined services, electrical, stone, 
clay, and glass; shipping, furniture, and 
others. 

Postal employees cannot strike in an effort 
to secure an equitable salary increase from 
their employer, the U.S. Government. With- 
out a doubt the tightfisted fiscal approach 
of the administration toward its 244 million 
employees’ appeal for a pay hike is endan- 
gering the related functions of the Nation’s 
civil agencies by sharply reducing the em- 
Ployees’ morale and spirit to do more than 
@ required day’s work. That once proud feel- 
ing of belonging to the governmental family 
of workers, particularly in the postal service, 
is quickly fading away; that feeling of dig- 
nity and importance associated with Federal 
employment has been replaced with an atti- 
tude that Congress and the executive branch 
of Government does not care or concern 
itself with him other than he is a statistic 
on an employment chart. 


Nearly half of our postal workers are 
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“moonlighters” (second jobholders) and 

perhaps the figure is quite higher here in 
the East, particularly in New York City, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and other adjacent 
cities. 

Turnover of young, desirable employees 
from low-salaried civil service jobs is alarm- 
ing. Particularly in the light when many 
municipal and State governments grant 
their employees some sort of relief in salary 
or reduced pension contributions, in either 
case permitting more take-home pay. False 
economy that denies a living wage is forcing 
experienced employees out of the postal serv- 
ice and from other Federal agencies as well, 
to be replaced by new men who must be 
trained at the expense of the Government. 

POSTAL MEN AND WOMEN ARE TRAINED 


It is true to say that in but few trades is 
it more difficult to gain perfection for ad- 
vancement than in postal work. The clerk 
must qualify on two or three and sometimes 
four of the several aspects of mail distribu- 
tion. These operations include schemes of 
separation necessitating months of study at 
home and then qualifying by examinations. 
The postal schemes involve separations of 
mail to all cities served by certain railroads 
and all other railroads connected through 
transfer points; separation of mail for an 
entire city to respective delivery stations; 
separation of mail for all carrier routes out 
of a given carrier station and other distri- 
bution patterns. A clerk’s knowledge must 
also include, depending on his assignment, 
mail classification, rates of postage, amounts. 
of fees, serving the public with courtesy and 


weather and 


custodial employee 
down the line is doing a faithful job. 
Civil service examinations are constantly 


Second Civil Service Region, admitted that: 
“Postmasters. frequently report increased 
difference in securing enough eligibles to fill 
subclerks and vacancies. In 
some areas, big wage scales and fringe bene- 
fits offered by private industry make it 
most impossible to fill positions in the 
post offices.” I do believe that that 
tion is true today. Some improvement in 
fringe benefits has taken in Federal 
employment, I will admit, but such improve- 
ment does not put meat and potatoes before 
the employee’s wife and children. 
PUBLIC SERVICE 

The salary crisis in the postal service 
must be faced and solved with equivocation, 
gentlemen, and the simple facts are that the 
postal workers have earned the pay raise. 
True, it costs the taxpayers, and incidentally 
that includes the 24%, million Federal em- 


ie 


Department, the Army and the Navy and 
other agencies. Also that very little direct 
revenue comes into the Treasury coffers from 
the functions of many of the other agencies. 
It is a basic understanding that the costs 
and operations of these public services are 
taken for granted. Yet, with the income of 
about $2.5 million a year from the Post Office 
Department there is current talk of this so- 
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called postal deficit. It is obvious that such 
revenue as is produced by the postal service 
is not duplicated by any other agency. 
POSTAL. RATES 
The issue of increased postage rates is not 
related with the pressing problem of postal 
wages—no more than the operational costs of 
the Department of Interior or the 
Navy Yard with the salaries of its employees, 
Yet, it is an important subject and one ta 
be deliberated upon by the committee at a 
later date, as I understand will happen. The 
citizenry of our Republic have always looked 
upon the postal service as a function created 
by our Constitution and for the people. 
Whether or not it pays for itself in termi- 
nology of time, cost, and production is a 
matter for the Congress. 
MECHANIZATION 


We do not in the least have any objection 
against the mail and the allo- 
cation of funds for such equipment if it 
makes for improved service and provides for 
ample mail provisions but we do not sub- 
scribe to any counting system which will 
place a daily hardship upon the individual 
mail distributor. Electronic research must 
go forward in keeping with the times to pre- 
pare the way for the avalanche of mail of 
tomorrow. It is said that within the next 


mail calculated for the fiscal year ending 
this June 30. The massive mechanization 
is on the road and the Department is ex- 

to keep it rolling. It began 11 years 
ago with the cost of $49 million in 1949. 
This year the research spending is expected 
to total $11.5 million. An idea of how ad- 


He said, “In Project Gateway almost all the 
equipment to go into Gateway has got to 
be invented.” Gateway is a plan to build at 


MAIL FIRMS GLAD TO HAVE POSTAL EMPLOYEES 
FOR SECOND JOB 


Many of the mail order firms, and mail 
rooms of large concerns in the east par- 
ticularly in the metropolitan area of New 
York have come to appreciate the mail dis- 
tribution abilities of our postal clerks. Here 
is a readymade corps of men and women 
trained by the post office on city and State 
mail schemes available at hourly rates any- 
where from $1 an hour upward. The firm 
not alone knows a good bargain when it 
sees one but is getting an experienced and 
honest employee at half his worth, and at 
hours in the evening as well. In some 
of these firms thousands of contest letters 
are handled which contain money. Some- 
times mailings of valuable certificates are 
handled by these part-time postal employees 
and the firms do not worry because they 
know the postal employee is trustworthy. 
I hope in time that dual job work by postal 
employees will be eliminated. It is as you 
know, gentlemen, occasioned by the after- 
math of a substandard wage in Government 
employment. Records will show that bank 
and loan companies show an all record high 
in loans to postal and Federal employees. 
Also, records will further show that many 
employees have borrowed on their insur- 
ance policies. Federal and State credit un- 
ions in various postal employee unions have 
taxed themselves in extending loans. I can 
cite. my own Federal credit union in 
Branch 1 of the United National Associa- 
tion of Post Office Craftsmen. Up to today 
we have borrowed out in loans every single 
dollar and there is a waiting list. It is a 
healthy sign for the credit union not to have 
any idle cash but a sad commentary indeed 
that our postal employees have to borrow 
so heavily. 
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I do not believe it relevant here to speak 
of the billions for foreign relief but it some- 
times rings an unfair note when we think 
of our loyal governmental family getting 
inadequate salaries and have to exist below 
the American standard of living, while bil- 
lions of dollars are sent overseas. 


FRIENDS IN CONGRESS 


The postal worker has, I believe, a tre- 
mendous range of friendship in the Con- 
gress for the reason that he is and always 
has been one of the loyal and hard working 
of all public servants. Also, that when he 
appeals to Congress he is reasonable in his 
requests for equitable treatment. We stand 
today, united within all postal and Federal 
groups asking you, the members of this 
committee, to meet reasonableness with 
reasonableness. Our request to you to sup- 
port the deserving Morrison pay bill is in 
keeping with the times. I thank you. 





Seats in the House 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, 2 days 
after his 99th birthday, the following 
letter of Mr. Walter F. Willcox, of 
Ithaca, N.Y., appeared in the Ithaca 
Journal of March 24, 1960: 

SEATS IN THE Hovusz 


Eprror, THE JOURNAL: 

This letter will argue that Congress went 
astray some 20 years ago when it changed 
from Daniel Webster’s method of redistrib- 
uting seats in the House of Representatives 
after a census to the present one. The 
change was made in order to enable the 
State of Arkansas to retain a seat which 
otherwise would go te Michigan and also 
enable the party in power to retain a seat 
which otherwise it would probably lose. 

The present method was devised by Dr. 
J..A, Hill, who succeeded me at the Bureau 
of the Census in 1902, and was turned down 
by the Director of the Census because he 
thought its mathematics too hard for Con- 
gress. Thereupon Hill listed the support of 
mathematicians at his alma mater; they im- 
proved his method and, when Congress 
learned that it would give a seat to Arkansas 
and the majority party, which the old one 
would give to Michigan and probably to the 
minority party, it adopted the new method 
by a strictly party vote except for the Michi- 
gan representatives, 

The present method allots about one seat 
after each census to a small State to which 
@ large State has a stronger claim, For ex- 
ample, after 1950 it gave to Kansas a seat, to 
which California was entitled.’ Either 
method would have given the two States to- 
gether 36 seats. The question was whether 
Kansas should have 5 and California 31, as 
the Webster method would have divided 
them, or Kansas 6 and California 30, as the 
new method did divide them. 

The Constitution requires seats to be dis- 
tributed among the States “according to 
their respective numbers” or population. If 
the population of these two States in 1950 
is divided into 36th’s, Kansas had 5.49 and 
California 30.51, so the large State had the 
better elaim to the disputed seat and the 
Webster-Willcox method gives better results 
than the Hill-Harrington one. 


The method which Congress had adopted 
after the census of 1910, and rejected later, 
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was devised by Senator Daniel Webster. His 
rule was: “The population of each State 
shall be divided by a common divisor, and, 
in addition to the number of members re. 
sulting from such division, a member shal] 
be allowed to each State whose fraction ex- 
ceeds a moiety of the divisor.” 

The difficulty with this rule lies in the 
key words, common divisor, which neither 
Webster nor anyone else for 80 years told 
Congress how to find. Then I found the 
common divisor needed for the figures of 
1910, prepared, with the help of my students 
in statistics at Cornell, apportionment tables 
based on it, and took them to Washington. 
Congress at once accepted them as better 
than anything the Bureau of the Census had 
to offer. 

After the census of 1920, Congress was 
deadlocked and no apportionment bill 
passed, but if the deadlock had been broken 
and Congress had used the present method, 
New Mexico, Rhode Island, and Vermont 
would each have received a seat to which 
New York, North Carolina, and Virginia had 
a better claim. After no other census, I be- 
lieve, would the difference between the re- 
sults of the two methods have been as great. 

Water F. WiILLcox, 

Trnaca, N.Y. 





Who Needs the Interest Rate Ceiling? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr: UTT. Mr. Speaker, in June 1959 
the Congress received a message from 
the President of the United States urg- 
ing the adoption of legislation repeal- 
ing the archaic 4% percent. interest 
rate ceiling on marketable bonds issued 
by the Federal Government. During 
the time that this legislative recom- 
mendation was pending before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means it was made 
abundantly clear that the interest rate 
ceiling itself did not keep interest rates 
down, that without a ceiling the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury would still en- 
deavor to borrow at the lowest possible 
rate, and that retention of the ceiling 
is inflationary in that the Government 
is compelled to borrow in the short- 
term market in competition with the 
borrowing needs of small business and 
the American consumer. 

In Newsweek magazine for April 11, 
1960, the distinguished economist and 
political analyst, Mr. Henry Hazlitt, 
has written a perceptive commentary 
on the failure of Congress to act on this 
important legislation. He raises the 
question: What sense is there in re- 
taining the interest rate ceiling? He 
goes on to point out that the adverse 
implications of its retention are: 

First, administrative, in that the Fed- 
eral Government is not able to properly 
manage the public debt; and, second, 
economic in that the only way in which 
the artificial ceiling could be made ef- 
fective is by having the Federal Reserve 
pursue the inflationary course of peg- 
ging the Federal bond market. 
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; Tyinc Irs Own Hanns 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

In the last 2 or 3 months there has been 
a sharp fall in interest rates. As a result 
it is being frequently said in Washington 
' and in the press that the U.S. Treasury's 

efforts to get Congress to remove the statu- 
tory limit of 44% percent on long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds have become altogether fu- 
tile; that the proposed legislation is in 
indefinite eclipse, and that the whole dis- 
pute has become pointless. But before we 
so hastily bury the issue it might be wise 
to ask if it is really dead. 

It is true that a few months ago some 
long-term Treasury issues were selling at 
prices to yield about 5 percent and that 
within recent weeks some have been selling 
to yield less than 4% percent. It is true 
that the Government’s 91-day bills, which 
sold at rates to yield 4.75 percent in early 
+ January, have recently been put out at yields 
of only 2.79 percent. 

The need for congressional action looks 
less urgent than it did a few months ago. 
But it remains no less important. It would 
be, in fact, dangerous for Congress to post- 
pone it. In the recent high interest rates 
Congress got an unmistakable warning. It 
will have to bear full responsibility for the 
consequences if it ignores that warning. 
President Eisenhower raised the issue in a 
message as early as last June. It became 
more urgent after he raised it. If interest 
rates can fall unexpectedly they can also 
rise unexpectedly. The latest issue of long- 
term bonds that the Treasury attempted— 
the 4 percents of 1969, put out in 1957— 
rose to 110 to yield about 2.94 within a year 
of their sale. Less than 2 years after that 
they had declined to about 94, at which 
their yield was 4.71 percent. 


WHY KEEP IT? 


Instead of asking what need or point there 
is in removing the statutory interest-rate 
ceiling, we should be asking what need or 
point there is in keeping it. If the ceiling 
were repealed, no harm whatever would fol- 
low. It would not in the least increase the 
interest rates the Government would have 
to pay. The Secretary of the Treasury, as 
now, would not try to borrow at the high- 
est rates possible but at the lowest rates 
possible, in accordance with his plain duty. 

But though the statutory ceiling does no 
good, it retains great possibilities for harm. 
Last week the Treasury felt obliged to offer 
the 444-percent ceiling rate for new bonds, 
When interest rates on Government long- 
term bonds are above 4% percent, it forces 
the Treasury to borrow at short term (less 
than 5 years). This leads to congestion in 
the market for short-term securities, forces 
up interest rates on such securities, tends to 
Taise the average rate at which the Govern- 
ment can borrow, and prevents the Treas- 
ury from achieving a manageable balance in 
maturities. 

PRESCRIBING INFLATION 


Two issues are involved here—the admin- 
istrative and the economic.. ‘The ‘adminis- 
trative issue is whether the terms, maturi- 
ties, balance, timing, and interest rates of 
50 or more different issues of Government 
Securities should be determined by Treasury 
experts, in daily touch with the money mar- 
ket, or whether these decisions should be 
prescribed blindly and far in advance by a 
lay Congress concerned with a hundred other 
matters, The 4'4-percent ceiling on long- 
term Government bonds was written into the 
“law more than 40 years ago. Fortunately for 
us now, that ceiling was not imposed, as it 
consistently might have been, on short- 
term as well as long-term borrowing. For- 
tunately, also, by historic accident, the stat- 
_ utory ceiling we now have is the 414 percent 
imposed in 1918, and not the 3% percent 
_ @arlier fixed by Congress in 1917. 
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Administratively, it is folly for the Gov- 
ernment to tie its own hands. But the eco- 
nomic case against the ceiling is even more 
serious. The only way interest rates can be 
arbitrarily held down to the ceiling (even 
temporarily) is by an increase in the money 
supply, either directly, or indirectly by forc- 
ing the Federal Reserve banks to return to 
the pegging of interest rates by buying Gov- 
ernment bonds and monetizing the national 
debt. In effect, this is what Senator Dovue- 
Las and his congressional committee have 
been proposing. The failure of Congress to 
remove the ceiling now can only undermine 
confidence in the dollar both at home and 
abroad. 





Need for Funds To Implement the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter sent to me by my constit- 
uent, Mr. Peter F. Manos, of the Morton 
Frozen Foods Division of the Continental 
Baking Co., at Rye, N.Y., concerning the 
need for appropriating adequate funds 
to implement the Poultry Products In- 
spection Act: . _ 

Morton Frozen Foops, 
Rye, N.Y.; April 4, 1960. 


Re Poultry Products Inspection Act. 


The Honorable Epwin B. DooLer, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dootey: I am a resident of 
your congressional district residing at 24 
County Road, Mamaroneck, N.Y. and a 
products marketing manager for the Morton 
Frozen Foods division of Continental Bak- 
ing Co. We process and sell frozen chicken 
and turkey pot pies and dinners. 

I understand the House Appropriations 
Committee is currently holding hearings 
on appropriations as presented in the Presi- 
dent's budget. These include appropria- 
tions to the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
for administration of the Poultry Products 
Inspection Act. The President’s budget in- 
cluded an amount approximately the same 
as was appropriated last year for 
out the Poultry Products Inspection Act. 

Unfortunately, the amount that was ap- 
propriated last year was not sufficient to 
provide inspection as provided by that act. 
Because of lack of funds the Department 
took administrative action to limit its in- 
spection to the slaughtering process and 
denied inspection to those operations which 
are classified as further processing. 

Both the Meat Inspection Act and the 
Poultry Inspection Act require products to 
be inspected before they can be moved in 
interstate commerce, The meat inspection 
division provided such inspectors at the 
processing plants as well as at the slaughter- 
ing operations. 

This appears to me to be discriminatory 
and unrealistic. Furthermore, the Amer- 


ican consumer is not afforded the protection 
that is provided by the Poultry Products 
Inspection Act. 

I believe the only reasonable solution is 
an adequate appropriation to carry out in- 
spection as authorized and directed by the 
Congress in the Poultry Products Inspec- 
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tion Act. I understand that only about 
$500,000 or $600,000 in addition to that re- 


quested in the budget would be required. 


I would consider it a personal favor if you 
will urge members of the Appropriation 
Committee to grant an adequate appropria- 
tion for this purpose. I believe this will 
be a real public service. 

Very truly yours, 
Prerer F. MANOS. 





The Angel of Marye’s Heights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, South 
Carolina has produced many famous 
and illustrious sons, some of whom have 
received the acclaim of the world dur- 
ing their own time, and achieved their 
place in the history of this Nation. I 
could name many, including President 
Andrew Jackson, who were born in my 
own congressional district in Lancaster 
County, S.C., and who always claimed 
to be born in Lancaster County. But 
aside from those who have been ac- 
claimed either for military achievement 
or leadership in the field of govern- 
ment, there are others whose deeds, not 
hitherto well publicized to the world, 
inspire the greatest admiration, and 
whose contributions are forever written 
in the sacred pages listing the good 
deeds of mankind, 

I speak particularly of a Confederate 
soldier by the name of Richard Kirk- 
land, born in the upper part of Ker- 
shaw County, 8.C., and who enlisted as 
a private in the South Carolina Volun- 
teers, Army of the Confederate States 
of America, when he was merely a boy. 
I would not use my own words to ac- 
count his heroism, but plagiarize with 
his permission, on an account of his 
deeds sited by a great Virginian and a 
dedicated historian, Dr. Richard N. 
Lanier of Fredericksburg, Va. Dr. 
Lanier’s devotion to the promotion or 
remembrances of brave men and great 
events, and his knowledge of history, 
is inspiring to all of us. He is presently 
engaged in a most worthy undertaking, 
organizing and spearheading a drive to 
promote a monument to be erected to 
Richard Kirkland on the battlefields of 
Fredericksburg, for his heroic acts at 
the battle of Fredericksburg on Decem- 
ber 13, 1862. 

I include here as part of my remarks 
a speech given by Dr. Lanier at Camden, 
S.C., and other places entitled “The 
Angel of Marye’s Heights,” and also in- 
clude a poem about Richard Kirkland: 

Tue ANGEL or Maryre’s HeIcnTs 
(By Dr. Richard N. Lanier) : 

The story of one of the most heroic and 
humane acts ever to be displayed on a field 
of battle will be portrayed in granite and 
bronze on December 13, 1962. 

This message will be in the form of a 
Memorial to be erected to Richard Kirkland, 
“Angel of Marye’s Heights,” for his heroic 
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People of Virginia and South Carolina ex- 
pend their energies in giving to their fellow 
countrymen and the world the story of 
Richard Kirkland who fought here and hal- 
lowed the ground upon which this bloody 
battle was fought. 

Richard Kirkiand’s commanding officer on 
that day was Gen. Joseph B. Kershaw of 
Camden, 


5.C. 

At the foot of Marye’s Heights, west of 
Fredericksburg, Va., is a road known as the 
Sunken Road. It derived its name from the 
fact that it was flanked on both sides by a 
stone wall. The wall on the west side of 
the road is a retaining wall, while the wall 
on the east side is a property wall. 

General Lee at once saw the value of this 
road as a natural fortification of almost im- 
pregnable proportions. Lee’s plan was to 
place Gen. T. R. R. Cobb with 2,500 sea- 
soned troops from Georgia to hold this 
position. 

General Cobb placed his riflemen four 
deep behind the stone wall facing the Fed- 
erals. When the troops in the front line 
fired their muskets they would drop back 
to reload and another soldier with loaded 
musket would take his place. Later in the 
afternoon when the charges of the Federals 
became more intense, more fire power was 
needed, the depth of Cobb's riflemen was ex- 
tended to six deep. 

The battlefield extended eastward from 
the stone wall to “Federal Hill,” a colonial 
estate on the outskirts of the city of Fred- 
ericksburg,, one quarter mile distance from 
the Sunken Road. This was the battleline 
on which the troops of Hooker and Summer 
formed. At noon the Federal troops moved 
on the left wing of Lee’s army under Gen- 
eral Longstreet which was heavily entrenched 
on Marye’s Heights. The Federals knew 
nothing about the fortifications on the 
Sunken Road until Cobb’s men opened fire 
on them at pointblank range. 

You know the story of the six courageous 
charges made by the Army of the Potomac, 
and how the ranks of the Northern army 
were so decimated that it has been esti- 
mated that 40 percent of the troops under 
Sumner and Hooker who participated in 
this battle lay dead or wounded on this field. 
General Longstreet was moved to remark to 
General Lee, “Such bravery is worth of suc- 
cess.” General Lee said “our men I fear can- 
not stand the pressure of these charges 
much longer. I fear the Federals might 
break through.” 

General Cobb fell mortally wounded early 
in the afternoon. His troops were exhausted 
and low on ammunition. General Long- 
street ordered the South Carolina troops 
to reinforce the Georgia troops. It was then 
General Kershaw moved in and assumed 
command of the troops on the Sunken 
Road. The South Carolina and Georgia 
troops continued the fight through the 13th 
and 14th. It was at this time, on the after- 
noon of December 14, that a young lad of 
19 years, Sgt. Richard Kirkland, performed 
his heroic deed, beyond the line of duty. 

Richard Kirkland was the son of a farmer 
in the upper part of Kershaw County, S.C. 
He enlisted as a private in the South Caro- 
lina Volunteers when merely a boy. In 1862 
he was made a sergeant. It is here our story 
begins. 

On the enemy side of the stone wall in this 
sector, Sike’s division of U.S. regulars lay. 
All day on December 14 the skirmishing was 
incessant. The temperature was 8 degrees 
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below zero. Between the lines and the wall 
the dead and wounded Federals lay. 

The agonizing moans and cries of the 
wounded and dying for “Water” had 
lasted all night and night. Dick, probably 
more sensitive than his comrades, stood it 
until he could do so no longer. He went to 
his company commander; Capt. John D. Ken- 
nedy, Company E of the 2d South Carolina 
Volunteers. Captain Kennedy advised the 
young sergeant that he would have to get 
permission from General Kershaw. General 
Kershaw was in the north room, on the sec- 
ond floor of the Stevens house surveying the 
field of battle when young Kirkland ap- 
proached him. “General,” he said, “I can’t 
stand it any longer, I want your permission 
to go and give those poor men out there 
some water.” General Kershaw regarded him 
for a moment with a feeling of profound 
admiration and said, “Kirkland, don’t you 
know you would get a bullet through 
your head the moment you stepped over that 
wall”? “Yes, sir,” he said, “I know that, but 
if you will me go, I am willing to try it.” 
After a pause the general said: “Kirkland, I 
ought not to allow you to run such a risk, 
but the sentiment which actuates you is so 
noble, that I will not refuse your request, 
trusting that God may protect you; you may 
go.” General Kershaw afterwards said, “I 
felt when I gave young Kirkland permission 
to go over the wall, that I was signing his 
death warrant.” 

The young sergeant’s eyes lighted up with 
pleasure. He said, “Thank you, sir,” and ran 
rapidly down the stairs. The general heard 
him pause for a moment and then return up 
the stairs. He thought that Kirkland’s heart 
had failed him. But he was mistaken. The 
sergeant stopped at the door. “General, can 
I show a white handkerchief?” The general 
slowly shook his head, saying emphatically: 
“No, Kirkland, you can’t do that.” “All right, 
sir,” he said, “I'll take the chance.” Dick 
without further hesitation, gathered all the 
canteens he could carry, hastily filled them 
with water, and without rifle, side arms or a 
white flag, went over the top of the stone 
wall. With bated breath and profound anx- 
iety General Kershaw watched as Richard 
Kirkland sprinted to the nearest wounded 
soldier. He knelt down, tenderly lifted the 
drooping head to his own noble breast, placed 
the canteen to the parched lips of the soldier, 
pouring the cooling life-giving water down 
the fevered throat. Dick gently lowered the 
wounded soldier to the ground, placed his 
knapsack under his head for a pillow, 
straightened out the shattered leg, and after 
covering the soldier with his overcoat, re- 
Placed his empty canteen with a full one, 
then turned to another sufferer. 

By this time Dick’s mission of mercy was 
well understood by the Federal troops whose 
comrades were lying wounded and dying in 
front of the stone wall, The young Con- 
federate was not filching their dead but 
bringing succor to the wounded and dying. 

All firing stopped on both sides. A mighty 
cheer rent the air. From all parts of the 
field arose fresh cries, “water, water; for 
God sake water.” More piteous still the 
mute appeal of some who could only feebly 
lift a hand to say, here too, is life and suffer- 
ing. 

When Dick exhausted his supply of water, 
he went back over the stone wall, refilling 
his canteens. At this point firing was re- 
sumed on both sides. But when the lad in 
gray uniform appeared again on top of the 
wall all firing was stopped and the cheering 
was resumed. 

For an hour and a half did this minister- 
ing angel pursue his labor of mercy, nor 
did he cease to go and return until he had 
relieved all the suffering and the wounded 
in front of the stone wall. 
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Greater love hath no man than he risk 
his life to relieve the suffering of a fellow. 
man. 

Thus the Christlike deed that Sgt. Richarg 
Kirkland performed on that afternoon in 
December 1862 saved many a life and his 
name became legend on the lips of the sol. 
diers of both the North and the South. 

Little remains to be told. The next spring 
Richard Kirkland was with Lee and Jackson 
at Chancellorsville. Then Gettysburg. 
Here again he distinguished himself in battle 
and was promoted to a lieutenant. At 
Chickamauga he fell mortally wounded in 
the hour of victory. Shot through the heart 
and with blood pouring from the wound in 
his side and mouth, his last thoughts and 
words were for the safety of his men. “Save 
yourselves men, let me be. I am done for, 
Tell my folks I died right.” 

He was but a youth when called away and 
had never formed those ties from which 
might have resulted in a posterity to enjoy 
his fame and bless his country. But he has 
bequeathed to the American youth, yea to 
the world, an example which dignified our 
common country. 

When the monument is erected to Richard 
Kirkland on the field of battle in front of 
the stone wall at the foot of Marye’s Heights 
in Fredericksburg, Va., where more than 8,000 
soldiers in blue were killed or wounded, it 
will be unique in the annals of battlefields, 
Monuments have been erected to thousands 
of fighters. Hundreds of soldiers in bronze 
stand with uplifted swords or raised rifles 
with fixed bayonets as though going into 
the fray, but the monument to Richard Kirk. 
land will honor the rarest and noblest qual- 
ity that a man may possess, that quality 
called sympathy which will uplift a man so 


that he is ready to lay down his life that his 


fellowman may not suffer. 

It is this heritage that Richard Kirkland 
has left to the people of all ages. 

The words of the British military historian 
Henderson, written at the death of “Stone- 
wall” Jackson, are equally appropriate in the 
eulogy of Richard Kirkland. “The fame of 
Richard Kirkland is no longer the exclusive 
property of South Carolina, Virginia, or the 
South, but has become the birthright of 
every man privileged to call himself an 
American.” 

Tue ANGEL OF MarYe’s HEIGHTS 
(By Walter A. Clarke of Georgia) 


A sunken road and a wall of stone 
And Cobb’s grim line of gray 

Lay still at the base of Marye’s Heights 
On the morn of a winter’s day. 


On the plains below, the blue lines glow, 
And the bugle rings out clear, 

As with bated breath they march to death 
And a soldier’s honored bier. 


And then from out of the battle smoke 
There falls on the lead-swept air, 

From the whitening lips that are ready to die 
The pietous moan and the plaintive cry, 
For “water” everywhere. . 


And into the presence of Kershaw brave 
There comes a fair-faced lad, 

With quivering lips, 

As his cap he tips, 

“I can’t stand this,” he said. 


“Stand what?” the general sternly said, 
As he looked on the field of slaughter; 
“To see those poor boys dying out there, 
With no one to help them, no one to care 
And crying for “water! water!” 


If you'll let me go, I’ll give them some”; 
“Why boy, you're simply mad; 

They’ll kill you as soon as you scale the wall 
In this terrible storm of shell and ball,” 
The general kindly said. 
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“Please let me go,” the lad replied; 
“May the Lord protect you, then,” 
And over the wall in the hissing air, 
He carried comfort to grim despair, 
And balm to the stricken men. 


Like Daniel of old in the lion’s den, 

He walked through the murderous air, 
With never a breath of the leaden storm 
To touch or to tear his gray-clad form, 
For the hand of God was there. 


And I am sure in the Book of Gold, 
Where the blessed Angel writes, 

The names that are blest of God and men, 
He wrote that day with his shining pen, 
Then smiled and lovingly wrote again 
“The Angel of Marye’s Heights.” 





Panama Continues Tension Over Canal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 


' mend to the attention of our colleagues . 


the following article by Richard Fryk- 
lund as it appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star of March 30, 1960. Mr. 
Fryklund is military affairs reporter for 
the Star and has just returned from 
Panama where he talked to American 
officials and Panamanian leaders. 
The article follows: 
THE CHANGING HEMISPHERE—PANAMA 
CONTINUES TENSION OVER CANAL 


(By Richard Fryklund) 


Almost all Panamanians will tell you that 
the slim shape of their country is their great- 
est natural resource—and that they ought 
to profit from it, just as Arab countries profit 
from their oil. 

And they also will tell you that the Canal 
Zone treaty was imposed on them unfairly 
in 1903 and that it should be revised com- 
pletely. 

These two national convictions run 
counter to firm beliefs of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The opposing points of view already 
have been translated into several rock- 
throwing incidents on the Canal Zone bor- 
ders, and more demonstrations are expected 
the first week in May. 


DIFFERENCES ON BOTH SIDES 


American and Panamanian officials are 
split on the best way to handle the dispute. 
The State Department suggests some modest 
compromise. The Panama Canal Co., for 
all practical purposes an independent Fed- 
eral agency, recommends standing firm on 
the existing contract with Panama. 

Panama's “first families,” who run the 
government, toyed with violence last fall but 
now counsel legal pressure. But the rabble- 
rousers, Panamanian, Cuban, Egyptian and 
Communist say demonstrations have paid 
off and urge more of the same. 

Most people concerned predict trouble 
ahead. Almost all the military power is on 
the side of the United States, of course; 
but demonstrators and saboteurs could in- 
terrupt use of the vital canal, and “anti- 
colonial” demonstrations could undercut 
American policy elsewhere in the world. 
The incidents already have hurt, American 
diplomats say, 

At stake are: Low-cost passage from ocean 
to ocean by the world’s shippers; America’s 
Standing as a moral leader in the cold war; 
and a contract. 
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NONPROFIT SERVICE 

This country and the Panamanians look 
at the canal in different ways. The com- 
pany runs it, by American law, as a non- 
profit service to the world. About 60 per- 
cent of the canal traffic is American, but the 
whole world benefits from low tolls. 

Tolls have not been raised in a half-cen- 
tury. And as long as the company can re- 
main in the black and continue slowly to 
retire its original debt they won’t be raised. 

But the Panamanians see the canal as an 
exploitation of their country’s geography. 
Extremists say Panama should share 50-50 
in the canal’s gross, just as Middle Eastern 
countries split the take with Western com- 
panies pumping oil from beneath the des- 
erts, Panamanian moderates don’t talk 50- 
50, but they do say payments to Panama 
should be increased. 

Exactly what the extremists mean by 50- 
50 is not clear. Is it 50 percent of the tolls, 
which run about $45 million a year? Or of 
gross profits, which in the peculiar canal 
setup would be impossible to measure? No 
one knows. 

In any case, it would be many times the 
roughly $2 million a year Panama is now 
paid for the concession. 

Any such increase would boost tolls or 
would come directly from American tax- 
payers, 

ISSUE IN POLITICS 

If the United States says, “No,” Pana- 
manians say there will be trouble. All 
three candidates for president in the May 
elections are running on a platform of “Get 
more from Uncle Sam.” These candidates 
all represent the country's business interests. 
The businessmen have run Panama for gen- 
erations in traditional strong-arm Latin 
American style. 

But even if they should lose in a quick 
revolution or gradual evolution to broader 
democracy, the alternative national leaders 
are even wilder in their demands that Pana- 
ma should get more out of the canal. 

To compound the problem, the extremists 
have combined nationalism with profits. 
They not only want 50-50 but they want 
Panamanian sovereignty over the - Canal 
Zone to be recognized. _ 

Some veteran American observers in Pan- 
ama and the Canal Zone say the extremists 
are only saying what the moderates are 
thinking. Every Panamanian leader, it is 
said, has a step-by-step program which calls 
for a greater and greater share of the canal 
profits, token recognition of sovereignty, 
then real exercise of sovereignty, then par- 
ticipation in the running of the canal and 
finally full ownership of the canal and abo- 
lition of the Canal Zone. 


CONCESSIONS MADE IN PAST 


This country already has made some com- 
promise gestures. Concessions have been 
economic. For example, Panamanian mer- 
chants have been given a greater share of 
company business. And some State De- 
partment people believe more concessions 
may be desirable—perhaps an increase in 
the payments to Panama and the flying of 
the Panamanian flag somewhere in the 
Canal Zone. 

These concessions, in the best guess of 
many Americans in Panama, could keep 
reasonable peace through the term of the 
next President. But canal company employ- 
ees, who are organized in a strong and effec- 
tive Washington lobby, say concessions will 
only tempt the Panamanians into more dem- 
onstrations. They say the existing treaty 
should be enforced in the same way as any 
other valid contract. 

The company, in general, recommends a 
firm policy. 

Even the compromisers see a day coming 
when reasonable concessions will not be 
enough. The Panamanian people are becom- 


ing more aroused by agitators from 

tro Government of Cuba, by the Egyptian 
Minister in Panama who has been so 
in urging Panamanian control of the 
that he recently was rebuked by the Pana- 
manian Minister, the 
Communists active out in the provinces and 
by Aquilino Boyd and Ernesto Castillero, two 
violently anti-American politicians. 


GOT OUT OF HAND 


hand. Mr. Boyd and Mr. Castillero seem to 
have lost their high-level backing. 

Strictly speaking the masses are without a 
present leader. Noone has come along, as in 
other Latin American countries, to use—and 
fan—national discontent. When one does 
come, the Americans here say, demonstra- 
tions could become a national policy. 

The next troubled period is expected to 
come in May. ‘The first of May is Labor Day 
and a day for demonstrations by Commu- 
nists and sympathizers. On May 3 the stu- 
dents—an important and irresponsibie ele- 
ment in Panamanian politics—will com- 
memorate the student demonstrations of 
1958. May 8 is election day. And the Uni- 
versity of Panama resumes classes during the 
week, 

If serious demonstrations can be avoided 
during that week and if one presidential 
candidate wins by a big enough margin to 
convince everyone it was honest, then Pan- 
ama might be in for a period of calm, Amer- 
ican diplomats say. 

But if major demonstrations start or if 
there is a political revolution in Panama, the 
United States is in for a lot of trouble. 





Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, the settle- 
ment of Mays Landing in Hamilton 
Township, Atlantic County, N.J., having 
been founded in the year 1710, is this 
year celebrating its 250th anniversary. 
The occasion has been made official by 
the following: 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas in the early days of the coloniza- 
tion of New Jersey there came into the valley 
of the Great Egg Harbor certain hardy 
pioneers determined to carve out of the 
wilderness homes for themselves and for 
those who were to follow them; and 

Whereas in the year 1710 AD. certain of 
these settlers arriving at “the forks” and see- 
ing the beauty and the utility of this area 
remained to found here a settlement called 
Great Egg Harbor, later to be named Mays 
Landing; and 

Whereas those who built and those who 
followed after them with great pride and con- 
fidence wrought so well that, in January 
1837 when the new county of Atlantic was 
formed this village became the county 
capital; and : 

Whereas throughout the intervening years 
with reverence toward the Almighty and with 
faith in themselves its citizens have upheld 
the finest traditions of America; and 
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Whereas our present generation remember- 
ing the past, now desire by word and deed 
' to commemorate the 250 years of existence of 
our well-beloved community: Now, there- 
fore, be it 2 

Resolved, That I, William Davies, mayor of 
Hamilton Township, do proclaim this year 
1960 as “Celebration Year,” and desire all 
who dwell here and all those whose origin 
was here and now live apart from us to join 
with us in this gala occasion as we celebrate 
the 250 years of our community. 

Wiii1aM Davies, Mayor. 


I take this occasion to extend my good 
wishes to this typical American com- 
munity on its 250th birthday. 





Spending for Public Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
March 10, 1960: 

Topay AND TOMORROW—SPENDING FOR PUBLIC 
NEEDS 


(By Walter Lippmann) 


WasHINGTON.—Here at home the over- 
riding question is how to pay for the public 
needs of our growing population in an era 
when our social order is relentlessly chal- 
lenged. These public needs include not only 
the rising costs of the race of armaments 
and the competition among the underdevel- 
oped nations. They include also the rising 
costs of scientific research, of better public 
schools, of more adequate hospitals and 
public health services, public works, roads, 
water supply and sewage disposal, slum 
clearance and urban renewal. 

There are some who will say that we can- 
not meet all our public needs without 
abandoning the freedom of our society. 
There are others of us who say that we must 
meet these needs, that we can meet them 
without sacrificing our liberty, and indeed 
that by meeting them we shall strengthen 
our liberty. This is the central issue of our 
time, and no one who is interested in public 
life can ignore it. 

An excellent newspaper, which I read reg- 
ularly and greatly respect, the Wall Street 
Journal, said recently in an editorial that to 
argue, as I have done, that our public needs 
have to be met is to invite us to start sur- 
rendering our liberties in panic. For to meet 
the needs will cost a lot of money, and this 
will put us on the dready road of statism 
and when the individual must face the face- 
less state, he has only as much free choice 
as the state chooses to grant. 

This would indeed be monstrous if it were 
allowed to happen. How are we to make up 
our minds whether it will happen if we 
decide to devote to defense and to other 
public needs enough of our wealth to pay 
for them? One way to go about deciding 
is to look at the problem quantitatively and 
concretely, and not abstractly and in gen- 
eralities. Let us then look at some a 

I am taking my figures from the fourth 
report of the Rockefeller Bros. Pund which 
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was issued in 1958. It covers all govern- 
ment expenditures, Federal, State, and 
local, which are for the purchase of goods 
and services. It omits transfer payments 
which, like the interest on public debts, do 
not make a direct claim on our production 
of goods and services. The report contains 
figures for the year 1957 and estimates for 
the year 1967. The report is, by common 
consent I believe, expert, disinterested, and 
obviously it is not partisan. 

In 1957 all Government purchases of goods 
and services came to 86.4 billions. In 1967, 
if we meet the public needs for defense 
and other things which the authors of the 
report are agreed upon, the cost will be 153 
billions (in 1957 dollars). This gives us an 
idea of the dimensions of the problem. The 
question then is whether the expenditure 
for public purposes of 153 billions in 1967 
would revolutionize our society. 

In 1957, when we spent 86.4 publicly, we 
were taking 20 percent of our national pro- 
duction, leaving 80 percent in private hands. 
What would be the situation in 1967 if we 
carry out the programs to meet public needs 
which are recommended in the Rockefeller 
Report? The answer to that question will 
depend on our rate of growth in the next 10 
years. 

The Rockefeller estimates show that on 
the feasible assumption that our gross na- 
tional product can grow at a rate of 4 per- 
cent per year, the share taken for public 
purposes in 1967, if their recommendations 
as to what is desirable are followed, would 
be only 24 percent and the share left in 
private hands would be 76 percent. This 
would mean that the rise in private con- 
sumption, which on the average has been 2 
percent per year, would drop to 1.4 percent. 
We would not be raising our private stand- 
ard of life quite so fast as we are now. But 
we would be raising our pubiic standard 
and we would be doing it with three-quar- 
ters of our product still in private hands. 
No one can say that on these fairly conserva- 
tive assumptions we would not still be a free 
society. 

These figures make the assumption that 
we can grow only at the rate of 4 percent. 
If, however, we could raise the rate of 
growth to 5 percent, the position would be 
changed substantially. We would then be 
spending for public purposes 22 percent, 
which is not much more than the present 
share of our spending, and there would still 
be left in private hands 78 percent. At the 
sametime consumption would be rising at 
2.8 percent which is above the average. 

It is evident then, that the argument of 
the Wall Street Journal is based on an 
assumption which is-not stated. The as- 
sumption is that the U.S. economy, in this 
stage of automation, cannot increase its 
productivity fast enough to support our 
growing public needs. The figures I have 
cited indicate that if we can now achieve a 
growth rate equal to that cf the years 1947 
to 1953, that is to say an annual rate of 
growth of 4.7 percent, instead of the 2.3 
percent rate of the years since then, we shall 
be able to provide the needed public serv- 
ices while maintaining approximately the 
same ratio of public to private spending as 
we have today, 

I am sorry to use so many figures. But 
they are necessary in order to put in its true 
perspective the size of the great problem of 
our era. When we look at this problem 
quantitatively, comparing our growing needs 
with what can be our economic growth, we 
may conclude that our tasks are big, which 
makes them interesting, but that they are 
quite within our capacity. 
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Dollar Gaining Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Sylvia Porter as 
it appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of March 30, 1960: 


Your MoNeEy’s WorTH—DOLLAR GAINING 
STRENGTH 


(By Sylvia Porter) 


The US. dollar is among the most stabie 
currencies in the world. 

Its reputation is far better than a year ago, 
particularly in the principal money centers 
of Zurich, London, and Frankfurt. 

Its present position is a. reflection of 
changes in the economy and reappraisal by 
other countries of these changes. 


FACTS ARE LISTED 


The facts back up the changes. 

So far this year the dollar hasn’t lost a 
fraction of a cent in buying power. We 
measure the depreciation in a currency by 
the rise in the country’s consumer price level 
or its official cost-of-living index. Against 
this yardstick the U.S. dollar actually has 
gained a bit in buying power in the last few 
months. 

True, if you compare the March, 1960, 
dollar with that of 1939, it’s worth only 
about 4744 cents. More than half of the 
dollar’s buying power has been wiped out by 
the steep inflations of the first post-World 
War II period, the Korean conflict, 1956-58. 

But if you compare the March 1960 dollar 
with the dollar of a year ago this spring, it’s 
worth only about a penny less. While this 
is not absolute stability and over a genera- 
tion a loss of a penny or so a year com- 
pounded does add up to real depreciation, 
this is relative, reasonable stability of a great 
currency. 

And if you compare the March, 1960, dollar 
with the dollar of last fall, it’s actually worth 
a fraction more. 

Few countries can boast records as good 
as this. 

Traditionally neutral Switzerland—the 
capital of the international bankers—has 
kept the buying power of its franc virtually 
unchanged. Also the values of the West 
German mark and the \British pound were 
held throughout 1959. With wage demands 
and costs rising in both Germany and Britain 
now, though, I'll wager the record of the 
US. dollar this year is superior to the mark 
and pound. 


OTHER CURRENCIES SLIDE 


As for other currencies, a measure of their 
depreciation is that last year the cost of 
living in Canada rose 6 percent; in France, 
3 percent; in Holland, about 2% percent; in 
Finland, about 10 percent; in India, about 
T percent. 

Why the shift in the dollar’s position? 
Primarily, it refiects control of inflation. 
Inflations simply do not thrive in a country 
with a balanced budget, credit restraints, 
ample plant capacity, plentiful supplies of 
goods, fierce competition. All these condi- 
tions exist in the United States today. 

Why the change in the dollar’s reputation? 
Primarily, this reflects the mounting belief 
of financiers in other lands that we can and 
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we soon will get our foreign trade back into 
balance by increasing our efficiency, our ex- 
ports and other commonsense moves. 

Our dollar remains the leading currency 
of the world today. 





Johnson Is Strongest Possible Candidate, 
Congress Democrats Believe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, Congres- 
sional Quarterly, which is regarded as 
one of the most authoritative references 
on Congress and politics, recently con- 
ducted a special poll of Members of both 
Houses of Congress as to their judgment 
of the strongest possible ticket the two 
major political parties could present to 
the voters in November. 

The results were subsequently released 
to the press for publication last January 
31. According to the results, the Demo- 
crats were of the belief that the strongest 
ticket their party could nominate this 
year would cons:st of Senator Lynpon B. 
JOHNSON as candidate for President and 
Senator JoHn F, KeEnnepy for Vice Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert into the 
Recorp the full text of the story as re- 
leased by Congressional Quarterly and I 
urge all my colleagues to read it and to 
analyze it as to its full meaning: 

[From Congressional Quarterly] 

CONGRESSMEN RATE JOHNSON, NIXON 

. STRONGEST CANDIDATES 

Congressional Democrats think Senator 
LyNpon B. JoHNson, Democrat, of Texas, is 
the strongest presidential candidate their 


party can fleld in November, according to a. 


Congressional Quarterly poll released today. 

Republican Members of Congress over- 
whelmingly chose RicHarp M, Nixon as their 
presidential candidate. But they gave the 
vice presidential slot to New York Gov. Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller with less unanimity. 

More than half the voting Democrats, from 
all regions of the country, said Senator JoHN 
F. KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts, 
would be the strongest vice presidential 
nominee their party could select. 

The poll, distributed January 12, asked 
every Member to give “your judgment on 
your party’s strongest possible ticket.” Re- 
plies came from 53 percent of the Repre- 
sentatives and Senators. (While delegations 
to the national conventions are often con- 
trolled by State Governors or others active 
primarily in local politics, many of the Mem- 
bers who answered the Congressional Quar- 
terly poll will have large influence on the 
way their delegations vote in the conven- 
tions.) 

JOHNSON, KENNEDY, and NIXON all gained 
in percentage support in comparison with a 
similar Congressional Quarterly poll taken 
last July. Rockefeller, leading a 24-man 
vice presidential field, lost 15 percentage 
points as compared with the July poll. 

In the interval between the two polls, 
Rockefeller took himself out of the Repub- 
lican presidential race, leaving Nixon the sole 
apparent contender; and both Kennedy and 
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Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, Democrat, of 

Minnesota, openly declared themselves candi- 

dates for the Democratic presidential nomi- 

nation. All three men said they would not 

accept vice presidential nominations, 
DEMOCRATIC RESULTS 


JouHnson had placed third in a January 
1959 Congressional Quarterly poll with 14 
percent of the vote and then took first place 
in July with 32 percent. Leading the field 
behind Johnson in the present polling was 
Senator Stuart Symington, Democrat, of 
Missouri, who had finished first in January 
1959 but dropped to a second-place tie with 
Adlai E. Stevenson in July. Behind Syming- 
ton in the current poll came Kennedy, Ste- 
venson, and Humphrey. 


Democratic President 





[Percent] 
January July January 
1960 1959 1959 
NN a viele ees 37 32 14 
Symington. __...-.....- 21 18 33 
ORE so ctncnckiioe td 16 17 17 
Stevenson.............- 10 18 12 
Humphrey..........-.- 8 6 13 
WPGUNI ck aks hd siete died 6 7 8 
No chalet... .cwesndisus 2 2 3 





JoHNSON’s strength rested primarily on his 
southern support. Almost three-quarters of 
his votes came from southern Members. 
JOHNSON also had more western votes than 
any other candidate, while Kennepy led in 
presidential votes from eastern Members. 
Symincton led in the Midwest and was 
second in strength in both the South and 
the East. 

Other Democrats who received votes for 
President were Representative Chester 
Bowles, Democrat, of Connecticut, five; 
Michigan Gov. G. Mennen Williams, Demo- 
crat, two; Kansas Gov. George Docking, 
Democrat, Senator John L. McClellan, Demo- 
crat, of Arkansas, and Representative James 
Roosevelt, Democrat, of California, one each. 

These results were based on replies from 
170 Democratic Members of Congress, con- 
stituting 49 percent of the total Democratic 
membership of House and Senate. 


REPUBLICAN RESULTS 


Nrxon received virtually all the votes for 
the presidential nomination, gaining the 
support of all the southern and western 
Members who returned ballots. Rockefeller 
received five votes, all from eastern Mem- 
bers, and one midwesterner voted for Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson. 


Republican President 


[Percent] 
January July January 
1960 1959 1959 
DERG | cciicticencectie 95 84 78 
Rockefeller............. 4 14 17 
Sin ntstinnneniant BD lowsgnaneiel-apedianiveds 


These results were based on replies from 
112 Republican Members of Congress, con- 
stituting 60 percent of all GOP membership. 


VICE-PRESIDENTIAL RESULTS 


KENNEDY received the Democratic Vice- 
Presidential designation on more than half 
the ballots. He was strong in all regions of 
the country, particularly in the South where 
he received 42 of his 91 votes. Most of those 
who supported Johnson, Symington and 
Stevenson for the Presidency named Ken- 
nedy at or near the top for the second place 
on the ticket. Leading the 24-man field 
after Kennedy were California Gov. Edmund 
G. “Pat” Brown, Democrat, Symington, 
Johnson, and Humphrey. 
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from 
53 percent of those voting for the Re- 
publican vice-presidential candidate to 38 
percent, House Minority. Leader Charles A. 
Halleck, Republican, of Indiana, took 12 
percent of the yotes compared with 4 per- 


While Rockefeller’s strength 


cent in July 1959. Those with some 
strength behind Halleck were Secretary of 
Labor James P, Mitchell and Senators Ken- 
neth B. Keating, Republican, of New York, 
and Thruston B. Morton, Republican, of 
Kentucky. Nineteen others each got some 
support. 


Republican Vice President 
[Percent] 


January | July 1959} January 
1960 ° 1959 


Airline Competition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER © 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, histori- 
cally, my interest has been focused on 
business activities or Government fiats 
which lead to the creation of a monopoly. 
Except in the case of certain public utili- 
ties, where the best interests of the sub- 
scriber are served by having a single 
company provide a service, I am mili- 
tantly against procedures and practices 
which offer no competition. 

As a consequence I registered my op- 
Position several months ago when an ex- 
aminer for the Civil Aeronautics Board 
came forth with the shocking suggestion 
that one airline be given a monopoly be- 
tween the Pacific Northwest and Hawaii. 

At a time when New-York and other 
east coast cities are seeking direct air 
routes to the Orient it seemed incon- 
ceivable that the CAB would consider 
curtailing an existing service that had 
been operational for 12 years and which 
was being flown for the first time by 
long-range jet aircraft. 

New York and the east coast are now 
within 14 hours of Tokyo. New jet air- 
craft, already operating and on order, 
can whisk a traveler from Idlewild Air- 
port nonstop to one of a couple of Alas- 
kan cities and, after refueling, again 
nonstop te Tokyo, 
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The CAB’s overwhelming reversal of 
the examiner’s recommendations is very 
‘gratifying. Every Board member par- 
ticipating concluded that public con- 
venience and necessity, plus continuing 
the CAB’s historic concept of competi- 
tion, are best served by continuing both 
Pan American and Northwest on the 
route between Seattle and Portland and 
Honolulu. And by putting each carrier 
on a permanent instead of temporary 
basis, the Board supplied them with ad- 
ditional incentive to invest in new equip- 
ment and to make long-range plans for 
making their respective services even 
more attractive to the traveling public. 





Report to the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
firm conviction that one of the most 
important services a Member of Con- 
gress can perform for his constituents 
is to keep them informed of his acti- 
vities through publication of a regular 
newsletter “Report to the People.” 

Because I feel it may be of equal im- 
portance to keep my fellow Members of 
Congress similarly informed of my ac- 
tivities, I am introducing into the REc- 
orp today the latest issue of my own 
“Report to the People”: 

A Vistr To PvEeRTO Rico aNp CuBA 


Partly responsible for the delay in issuing 
this first newsletter of the second session of 
the 86th Congress was my absence from the 
country as a delegate to the’ Caribbean As- 
sembly on the United States and Latin 
America, which was held in San Juan, P.R., 
early in March. There were some 60 partic- 
ipants—30 Latin Americans and 30 North 
Americans—representing a variety of pro- 
fessions and occupations and varying points 
of view. President Eisenhower addressed the 
delegates in Puerto Rico en route home from 
his recent Latin American good-will tour. 

I took advantage of my attendance at the 
Assembly conference to make a personally 
financed side trip to troublesome Cuba. I 
want to emphasize this trip was at my own 
expense and that I took it, brief though it 
was, so that I could get firsthand, on-the- 
spot impressions of the situation in Cuba. 
While I spent but 24 hours in Havana and 
another 24 hours on an American-owned 
ranch in eastern Cuba, my fluency in Spanish 
helped tremendously in my efforts to find 
out what the controversy between Cuba and 
our own country is all about. 

I came away with several impressions and, 
with the understanding that a weekend is a 
brief time to probe into a problem as in- 
volved and delicate as United States-Cuban 
relations, I want to pass them on to you. 

For one thing, I failed to notice any 
spontaneous anti-Americanism during my 
entire visit. There was no evidence of it 
certainly on the part of the Cubans I en- 
countered on the streets who couldn’t mis- 
take me for anything but an American. Nor 
was there evidence of anti-Americanism dis- 
played elsewhere. 

I also was especially impressed by the fact 
that no one in Cuba, no matter how his 
interests were being affected by the Castro 
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government, appeared to want a return of 
the Batista regime. 

Yet I left Cuba convinced that a poor job 
of administering the country by the Castro 
government will in itself bring serious eco- 
nomic troubles to Cuba in the near future. 


WHAT MUST WE DO CONCERNING CUBA? 


It is important, I think, that we respond 
with vigor to unfavorable and unwarranted 
attacks upon us by the Castro government. 
We must do so, I feel, with the idea in mind 
of protecting our interests in the rest of 
Latin America. At the same time, we must 
take every step to prevent any untoward 
incident that will give Castro an opportunity 
to attack us further. Specifically, we must 
halt unauthorized flights by American planes 
over Cuba, for such flights only weaken our 
position at home and abroad. 

I am very much opposed, incidentally, to 
proposals for broadcasting directly from the 
United States to Cuba. Such plans, it seems 
to me, would be repeating a fatal mistake 
made during the days of Peron in Argentina 
when our Ambassador tried to interfere. If 
we broadcast anti-Cuban programs, then we 
will be identified as the only anti-Castro 
force in Cuba and all Cubans will rally be- 
hind Castro. This suggestion only under- 
lines the need for a full-blown Voice of 
America program for all of Latin America 
which would bring to the Latin Americans 
a clear idea of what the long-range US. 
objectives are. The VOA would spell out 
specifically what our programs and hopes 
are for the free people of Latin America. 

President Eisenhower's recent trip aroused 
all kinds of hopes for the roles we are to 
play in the future development of Eatin 
American and we must be ready to help meet 
these expectations. I disagree with Mr. 
Eisenhower's claim upon his return from his 
recent good-will tour, however. The Presi- 
dent maintained that our prestige was never 
higher in Latin America. In my opinion, our 
position in Latin America has never been 
more perilous. 

It is of vital importance, I believe, that we 
explain our democratic system of govern- 
ment and outline the role that private en- 
terprise can play in the development of Latin 
American countries. Private American 
capital invested abroad can do much to help 
Latin America meet its needs. 


THE BATTLE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 


Another reason for the.delay in issuing 
this newsletter was my desire to wait until 
I could report to you about the battle for 
civil rights legislation in Congress. At this 
writing, the House had passed a civil rights 
bill and the Senate, a record filibuster be- 
hind it, Was struggling to do likewise. It 
seemed virtually certain, however, that civil 
rights legislation would be enacted by this 
session of Congress despite many obstacles 
to be overcome. 

I supported the House civil rights bill and 
would have voted for the strongest possible 
bill which could be proposed. As you may 
know, I have been a strong advocate of civil 
rights for a long time. I was the 23d Mem- 
ber of the House to sign a discharge petition 
which ultimately gathered more than 215 
signatures and was instrumental in getting 
the Rules Committee to bring a civil rights 
bill to the floor for action. Then, too, I was 
a signer of a discharge petition designed to 
bring home rule legislation for the District 
of Columbia to the House floor. This legis- 
lation, of course, is closely linked with civil 
rights legislation. 

Unquestionably, the House-passed bill 
could be improved upon, but under the cir- 
cumstances I think it is of greater importance 
to get an adequate bill out now than to 
spend endless time arguing about every 
phrase or provision it should contain. 

Richard H. Rovere, writing in New Yorker 
magazine, summed up rather well, I think, 
the task still before us in this problem of 
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civil rights. “It may take two or three more 
bills, in two or three more Congresses,” he 
wrote, “to achieve anything like complete 
protection of the franchise, but scarcely 
anyone doubts that in time the protection 
will be achieved and that it will be seen 
as the one civil right that can, if it is put to 
use, achieve most of the others.” 

I would like to express my pride in the 
House of Representatives, incidentally, for 
the sobriety and dignity with which it ap- 
proached the civil rights problem, finally 
passing what I thought essentially was a good 
bill. It made me glad to be a Member of 
this great body. 

THE COMMUTER CRISIS 


Since my last newsletter, there have been 
many developments in the New Haven rail- 
road commuter crisis. These developments 
included: 

A personal on-the-spot survey of the New 
Haven’s commuter operations. 

My introduction of legislation to provide 
$500 million in long-term, low-interest Fed- 
eral loans to local or regional agencies for 
the purchase of equipment which would be 
leased to railroads or other transit systems. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission-or- 
dered investigation of the New Haven. 

When I inspected the New Haven’s opera- 
tions in late December, I found that poorly 
kept trains, stations, and working areas were 
depressing employee morale and detracting 
from passenger comfort. I found that ad- 
mittedly improper maintenance was causing 
breakdowns jeopardizing passenger and train 
crew safety. 

My bill, introduced in February, got much 
early support, particularly from members of 
the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee which would be charged with holding 
hearings on it. Unfortunately, due to the 
pressure of other legislative matters, the 
measure received a setback when Committee 
Chairman Spence advised me it would be 
impossible to promise hearings on the bill. 
Meanwhile, Senator Wim.1ams of New Jer- 
sey proposed legislation similar to mine but 
providing for a smaller amount of funds and 
for the loans to be administered differently. 
My bill, I feel, represents a sounder ap- 
proach but I will support Senator Wr.1aMs’ 
legislation if it appears it will get a quicker 
response. The main purpose is to get the 
job done as soon as possible. 

I was heartened when the ICC announced 
it would investigate the New Haven, for 
this is an action I had been demanding for 
many months. I wrote ICC Commissioner 
Charles A, Webb urging him to make his 
probe a broad one, covering all aspects of the 
New Haven’s operations over the past 15 
years. The fact that the New Haven has 
demanded a 70-percent increase in fares in- 
dicates to me that something is radically 
wrong with the carrier’s management poli- 
cies. Obviously, the New Haven’s abrupt fi- 
nancial crisis stems from developments over 
a long period of time and isn’t something 
recent. 

It is especially important, I think, to keep 
in mind that the problems created by the 
poor service on the New Haven must not be 
looked upon as problems that are irritating 
and frustrating to the commuters, but in 
terms of the tremendous economic impor- 
tance it has on real estate values, on the 
building industry, on retailers, on the entire 
economy of Fairfield County and the .whole 
State of Connecticut. 


BETTER AIR SERVICE ASSURED 


There have been two vastly important 
developments recently that assure Fairfield 
County of greatly improved air service, One 
Was approval by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
of better and more frequent airliner service 
between Washington and Bridgeport. The 
other was CAB authorization for helicopter 
service to Danbury via New York Airways, 
Inc, 
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The new direct air service via Allegheny 
Airlines was scheduled to get underway April 
12 with one-stop flights to Washington 
via Baltimore leaving Bridgeport at 9:40 
am,, 2 p.m., and 6:24 p.m, daily. Flights 
from: Washington via Baltimore to Bridge- 
port will leave at 7:50 a.m., 1 p.m., and 5:30 
p.m. This direct service will be fast and 
timesaving for many residents of Fairfield 
County and I hope the people of my district 
will use and encourage this new air link be- 
tween Bridgeport and Washington and 
Bridgeport and New England points to the 
north. Inauguration of this improved serv- 
ice will be important to me personally in 
commuting between Washington and my dis- 


trict. Last year many of my trips were made | 


by car whereas as of April 12 I am going to be 
able to fly quickly right from Washington 
to Bridgeport. 


AND SPEAKING OF PROGRESS 


I was delighted over action of the Urban: 


Renewal Administration in earmarking more 
than $9 million in Federal funds for Bridge- 
port's redevelopment program. Another wel- 
come announcement from Urban Renewal 
concerned the Southeast Quadrant redevel- 
opment project in Stamford. The agency 
approved an advance of $130,490 for plan- 
ning purposes for the project, which even- 
tually will involve an estimated total Federal 
grant exceeding $6 million. Addittonally, 
$750,000 is included in the 1961 public works 
appropriation for development of Bridgeport 
Harbor for navigational purposes, represent- 
ing an allocation of Federal funds toward a 
project that will cost some $3.5 million to 
complete. Pending, too, is the Stamford 
hurricane protecting project, now under con- 
sideration by the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee, with hearings expected shortly. 
AVAILABLE. FOR THE ASKING 
By dropping me a postal card at my Wash- 
- ington office, 1319 House Office Building, you 
can obtain while the supply lasts: 

“The Family Fallout Shelter,” a booklet 
outlining how to go about building your own 
fallout shelter. I haye proposed legislation, 
incidentally, that would allow income-tax 
deductions for the cost of civil-defense- 
approved fallout shelters. 

“The Capitol,” a pictorial story of the Cap- 
itol in general and the House of Representa- 
tives in particular. 

THE WATER POLLUTION PROBLEM 


In the next decade, one of the really criti- 
cal problems that will confront our Nation 
will be that of water pollution. 

This is a problem that will stem directly 
from our exploding population with its ac- 
companying swift industrial expansion. 

Numerous communities, especially smaller 
ones, have already been aided through the 
Federal antipollution program which pro- 
vides funds to help finance sewage-treatment 
plants. 

Westport, for example, got such a grant in 
the amount of $250,000. Bethel just recently 
received one of more than $60,000. 

The importance of helping smaller com- 
munities, in particular, to solve their in- 
creasing water pollution problems makes it 
all the more unfortunate that legislation 
passed by the 86th Congress to increase the 
amount of funds available was vetoed by the 
President. 

I supported this legislation and will sup- 
port similar peers when they are 
brought up. 
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He’s a Proud Legionnaire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following feature story 
by Mr. Lou Rauscher which appeared 
in the Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independ- 
ent of April 3, 1960, the’ subject of his 
story being Mr. Walter Kasian, com- 
mander of Warrior-Run American 
Legion Post 176: 

WALTER KASIAN REMEMBERS LIFE IN NATIVE 

LAND—ASKAM RESIDENT Says GI's Jos 

Isn’t FINISHED 


(By Lou Rauscher) 


If Walter Kasian had his way, there’d be 
a 50-star flag in every home in the valley, 
The deep-seated love and respect which this 
modern-day patriot holds for our national 
symbol are of a type which would put most 
of his fellow citizens to shame. 

Walter’s story is simple, yet full of mean- 
ing. It spans from his early years in Poland, 
then already feeling the approaching har- 
assment of the Red Star, to his settling in 
the Warrior Run-Askam area where he now 
serves as commander of an American Legion 
post and spearheads one of the most unique 
programs in the entire Legion ranks. 

It was largely through Walter’s efforts that 
members of Warrior Run American Legion 
Post 176 took it upon themselves to place a 
50-star flag in every home in Warrior Run 
and Askam. At last count, 262 homes in 
that area have already purchased the flags. 

Walter Kasian’s background serves to arm 
him with an appreciation of freedom which 
many native Americans have never attained. 

He was born in Uscieczko, a town in the 
southeastern part of Poland, noted for its 
closeness to Russia. He is of Ukrainian 
stock and relates that his birthplace has 
long been a trouble spot with both Poland 
and Russia seeking allegiance of the 7 mil- 
= Ukrainians making up the population 
there. 

Walter, who operates a grocery store at 45 
Center Street, in Askam, and who talks with 
a charming accent, still has a sister living in 
Poland. The area, he says, has long been 
referred to as Galicia. 


EACH VETERAN’s DUTY 


Why this great devotion to the flag? 
“Well,” says Walter, “I feel it’s the duty of 
every veteran of the Armed Forces to do what 
he can to keep patriotism at a high level. 
Too many of us become lax when we are 
once discharged from service.” 

Walter served for 4 years with the Air 
Force, having enlisted right after Pearl Har- 
bor. He came to this country when he was 
"19 in 1934. His mother had died when he 
was Only 1 year old in a tragic aftermath 
to a plan for the future which his father 
had fostered before he was born. 

The idea was for Walter’s dad to come to 
this country, which he did, and once settled 
to send ‘for Mrs. Kasian and the newborn 
child. All in readiness shortly after Walter 
reached his first birthday but his mother’s 
death intervened. 

Walter saw his dad for the first time when 
he came to the United States to join him in 
Mahanoy City. From there he went to Han- 
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over Township to join an uncle in the gro- 
cery business. A stint in the Nanticoke bak- 
ery preceded his Air Force career and after 
discharge he settled in Askam and opened a 
grocery business. 

He met Helen Kapral, they were married, 
and now have a son, Eugene, 13. The couple 
recently celebrated their 18th wedding anni- 
versary. 

URGE TO BELONG 

“I joined the Legion immediately after 
discharge. I guess I had an urge to belong, 
more so than the guys who were born here. 
When you come from a foreign country you 
want to be accepted by your neighbors and 
joining such an organization certainly helps. 

“Once a GI is sd his job isn’t fin- 
ished. We just can’t quit fighting for our 
freedom, even though actual combat is over. 
I have long felt puzzled by the lack of ap- 
preciation for our 

Walter points out that the Warrior Run 
Legion Post which he heads is the third 
oldest in the county. “We'd like to build 
our own home some day and all proceeds 
from our flag sales are going toward that 
goal.” 

The post has about 34 members and needs 
2 more to go over the top in new member- 
ships for this year. Meetings are held in 
Lincoln's Hall on Front Street in Warrior 
Run, and “if we get many more we'll have to 
get a shoehorn to fit them in,” according 
to Walter. 

This is Walter’s first year as commander. 
He formerly belonged to Lee Park Post 609. 
Early this year is when he and a fellow 
legionnaire, Joe Lenkiewicz, made the first 
calls in the Askam-Warrior Run area in con- 
junction with their flag-selling project. 

MOST HOMES REACHED 


From a humble beginning, the drive mush- 
roomed so that now there are 12 men making 
the rounds with the job nearly completed. 
Walter points out that those homes which 
were missed, due mainly because no one was 
home, will be contacted. 

“I sure appreciated the cooperation that 
the post members have been giving me since 
I became commander,” says Walter who is 
also full of praise for Lou Greco, district 12 
Americanism coordinator. “He’s one fellow 
who’s devoted to the Legion cause. The 
country could use more like him.” 


Walter recalls the time his post was to in-. 


stall new members. The team which was to 
do the installing didn’t show up, leaving the 
Warrior Run candidates confused and a bit 
disheartened. “We called up Mr. Greco even 
though it was late. He had just returned 
from Harrisburg where he took part in a 
Legion ceremony and was already in his 
pajamas. But he rounded up another local 
official and came out to install us members 
and save the night.” 


CALLS FOR NEW MEMBERS 


Walt appeals to all ex-servicemen who 
don't belong to a veteran’s organization to 
join the ranks. “Too many guys wait to 
be coaxed or join just for the social advan- 
tages. We've got a drive on in the district 
now and we're looking for new faces.” 

One of Walt’s neighbors relates that the 
first thing he did after acquiring his present 
home was to purchase a flag. Walt himself 
is pretty fond of telling about the Askam 
widow who bought a flag on the installment 
plan. 

“She’s up against it but still felt compelled 


to get a flag.” 


Asked whether he had any apprehension 
about being called a “flag-waver,’’ Walt re- 
plied: 

“I’m thankful that we have a flag to wave.” 
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Fantastic San Fernando Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
almost unbelievable growth of the great 
San Fernando Valley, a portion of which 
I have the honor to represent, is well 
depicted in detail in the attached article, 
published in the San Fernando Valley 
Times of March 26. I am sure it will 
astonish most Members of the House: 

(By Mark de Villers) 


Valley population has pushed up to 850,- 
, according to city, State, and county 

estimates. These were made as blank cen- 
sus forms were being sent out through 22 
post offices in the valley to many of the 
260,000 households. 

Matching the boost in population this 
week was the revelation that the north- 
western section classified phone books (4 
in all) have 2,352 pages, 160 ahead of the 
2,192 pages for Los Angeles Central Direc- 
tory, generally considered the Nation's third 
largest. The 2,600-acre Warner Studio 
Ranch beside Calabasas and Woodland Hills 
was sold for a reported $10 million to a 
Southern California Edison Co. subsidiary 
which plans to develop an all-electric city 
and campus-type research and development 
center. 

Valley building for February reached $26,- 
140,729, a new record for the three incor- 
porated areas for the . 

Mutually acceptable postal boundaries are 
being worked out to enable the city’s new 
community freeway, street and traffic “sign” 
program to go into effect swiftly. Plans for 
May Co.-Sears Shopping Center indicate that 
the Warner Ranch area there may hold a 
third department store, and can be in the 
midst of a West Valley population that can 
move from ,210,000 today to 550,000 in 15 


Two plaf®fer developing the vast south- 
ern stretch of the valley along the Santa 
Monica Mountains were presented to the 
city’s planning committee. 

NEW FREEWAY FLYER 


MTA inaugurates its Central Valley Free- 
way Flyer bus service April 6, day after the 
Ventura Freeway will open, promises to cut 
14 to 20 minutes off travel time from Pano- 
rama City to downtown. 

Southern Pacific closes its station April 
22 in Burbank, up to now a “conditional 
stop” only; the stop was built in 1929. 
Van Nuys is investigating raising meter time 
prices from pennies and nickels to nickels 
and dimes on its 1,354 parking meters. 
Parking discussions continued between Ful- 
ton Avenue residents and Valley College 
officials, while the city laid plans for widen- 
ing Burbank Boulevard to five lanes and Ful- 
ton Avenue to six lanes. 

Salvation Army’s Men’s Social Service Cen- 
ter at Van Nuys will be dedicated Sunday. 
Deauville Country Club’s planned 90-hole 
club greens at Tarzana are being seeded, 
will be ready for play in June. San Fer- 
nando Valley Science Fair, to take place 


April 9 and 10 at North Hollywood High. 


School, is getting Army help. Heart As- 
sociation meets Wednesday at Valley College. 
A mental health clinic for the West Valley, 
to be interfaith and nondenominational, is 
in the planning stage. 

Mrs. Dolores Hope, wife of comedian Bob 
Hope, and a valley resident, is now serving 
on the board of library commissioners. 
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With receipt of provisional accreditation, 
Valley College is ready to open a school 
of nursing this fall. Pierce College listed 
enrollment of 7,525 students, 1,825 in day 
classes. Valley State College proposed pro- 
moting 17 professors. Seven valley residents 
are to attend the decennial White House 
Conference on Children and Youth opening 
Sunday in Washington, D.C. 


PERILS U.S. LEADERSHIP 


Dr. Margaret Mead, world-renowned an- 
thropologist, called Americans most married 
people in history, said we have produced a 
new style of marrying so young that we are 
endangering the education of young men 
needed to help retain the U.S. position of 
world leadership. 

New building height districts for Studio 
City, Sherman Oaks, and Encino, were ap- 
proved. A fire station opened in Tarzana. 
Sunset International Petroleum Corp. is sur- 
veying North Hollywood as part of a develop- 
ment program. Construction of a power sta- 
tion (to cost $439,000) in Sunland begins 
April 15. 

NEW BANK NAME 


Valley National Bank will be the new 
name for Glendale National Bank when it 
opens at Toluca Lake April1. City National 
Bank’s Canoga Park branch opens Friday. 
William F. Boyd will manage Bank of Amer- 
ica’s newest branch, at Victory Boulevard 
and Tampa Avenue. Work to complete Sher- 
man Oaks Savings & Loan Association’s new 
headquarters by June 1 is being rushed. 
Shopping Bag Food Stores merges into Von’s 
Grocery Co., name and all, as of March 28. 

Industrial Products Division of LT. & T. 
got a new president, Frederick H. Juterman. 
The 360,000-pound-thrust Air Force Atlas 
missile can be seen before the Rocketdyne 
main plant next Monday through Wednes- 
day. 

AIRPORT LIGHTING 

Full lighting of San Fernando Airport is 
expected by April 1 and construction of 20 
new hangars is underway. Bledsoe Proper- 
ties Co., of Van Nuys, bought 15 acres of 
industrial land for $300,000. Thompson- 
Ramo-Wooldridge income reached $9,743,918 
last year, an 8.5-percent rise. King Pools 
opened an Encino office. Big Do-Nut Drive- 
In No. 10 opened in Reseda and shared hon- 
ors with a Big Tacos Drive-In. Packard-Bell 
Was awarded a Navy contract of. $1,250,000. 

Industrial Association went into its 1lth 
year, noting that the valley had become a 
major industrial center. Tip of the week: 
Government economists look for a 6-percent 
increase in business in 1960. 





Prayer for the Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr, GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have recently received a letter 
from the Reverend O. H. Bertram, pastor 
of the Redeemer Lutheran Church in my 
district, enclosing a prayer written by a 
13-year-old youngster in his confirma- 
tion class. The prayer is a sincere and 
earnest expression of a devout young 
lady that so impressed me that I feel it 
should be placed in the ConcrRESSIONAL 
Recorp. May I, therefore, under leave 
to extend my remarks, call your atten- 
tion to the prayer of Miss Linda Cartin 
of Philadelphia: 





April 6 
PRAYER FOR THE NATION 


Dear Heavenly Father, who wants all men 
to be saved, help us to bring the message of 
salvation to all people and nations. We 
pray that you would deliver the world from 
all sin, and give health to all the sick. We 
pray that Thou wouldst give inspiration to 
those in power of our Government. Help 
us to pray for our enemies that they may be 
led to true repentance and to the knowledge 
of the true God. We pray for all who rule 
and have authority in the kingdom of the 
world that there may be world unity and 
peace. All these things we ask in Jesus’ 
precious name. Amen. 





Nuclear Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Monday, April 4,1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the fields which has recently opened up 
for man’s efforts to delve into is that 
of nuclear power. It has rapidly, 
through initiative and endeavor, devel- 
oped to meet many of the needs of mod- 
ern society. 

At the 1960 American Nuclear Con- 
gress, held in New York City, John W. 
Simpson, vice president of the Atomic 
Power Division of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., a fine, outstanding adminis- 
trator in the scientific and research field, 


made a speech which I am now calling. 


to the attention of my colleagues in the 

Congress and the American people: 

REMARKS BY JOHN W. Srmmpson, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, ATOMIC Po DIvIs1on, WESTING- 
HOUSE ELECTRIC CorP., AT THE 1960 AMERI- 
CAN NUCLEAR CONGRESS, NEw York, N.Y. 
Aprin 4, 1960 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, in 
this morning’s diseussion of “What Will Fu- 
ture Development of Nuclear Energy Demand 
of Engineers?” our first topic, “Outer Space 
Exploration and the Nuclear Engineer” is 
most appropriate. In the years ahead atomic 
power will play a major role in outer space 
exploration, and the nuclear engineer will 
show the astronaut vistas he hardly dreams 
of today. 

The nuclear engineer will develop nuclear 
rocket engines and the internal electric 
power equipment so necessary for space ex- 
ploration. 

For over 4 years now, the Atomic Energy 
Commission has sponsored the development 
of a prototype nuclear rocket engine in the 
Rover project as well as the development of 
increasingly larger nuclear space auxiliary 
power units in the Snap program. The re- 
sults to date have more than demonstrated 
that atomic power has practical applications. 
The merits of these applications are essen- 
tially proven. Much of the information we 
need to assess this future role of the nuclear 


engineer is-now available and we can make: 


some pretty good projections. 

Project Rover is being carried forward by 
the Commission’s Los Alamos Scientific Lab- 
oratory. It is a joint program of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Agency and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

We are familiar with the concept of a nu- 
clear rocket engine with its compact, high 
temperature reactor over which hydrogen 
gas passes, is heated and expelled to produce 
thrust. This reactor eliminates the combus- 
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tion process of the traditional chemical en- 
gines and the specific impulse—the perform- 
ance factor—is high. We have heard these 
specific impulse numbers but it seems better 
to use a ready rule of thumb. Allowing 
some variation for size, the nuclear rocket 
engine has more than twice the efficiency of 
its chemical counterpart for a given rocket 
frame. In addition there will be consider- 
able margin for improvement in nuclear 
rockets long after the chemical engines have 
passed their performance zenith. The zenith 
of the nuclear engine is so far out, one could 
hardly make a good prediction as to time. 
This developmental work will probably con- 
tine during the lifetime of the youngest nu- 
clear engineer in this room. 

If nuclear engineers were to announce that 
they could now offer an engine with twice 
the efficiency of today’s best ship or locomo- 
tive engines, the announcement would re- 
ceive much attention. Probably, because 
space exploration seems somewhat remote, 
the potential we will speak of today appears 
less significant. But space exploration is go- 
ing to take place and the world is going to 
beat a path to the more efficient engine. 
The nuclear engine will dominate space pro- 
puision and the nuclear scientist and engi- 
neer will make this possible. 

Our double efficiency rule of thumb is 
somewhat deceptive in terms of describing 
what nuclear rocket propulsion can offer. 
It is only when we analyze the long missions 
that the payoff comes into perspective. 

For example, to put a 50-ton payload in 
orbit around Venus and have it return to 
orbit around Earth, a high energy chemical 
propulsion system would require five to six 
stages and a thrust unit capable of lifting 
18 million pounds from the Earth. On the 
other hand, the same mission could be ac- 
complished with only a two stage nuclear 
powered system capable of lifting only 2.4 
million pounds. 

In more difficult missions as one involving 
a soft landing on Mars there is even a larger 
ratio in favor of nuclear propulsion. 

Of course, there are many complex factors 
in rocketry and in applications like inter- 
continental ballistic missiles and close-in 
satellites, the existing chemical rockets can 
do the job so well that there wotld be 
limited purpose in developing an alternate 
system. It is in the long range and big 
missions where nuclear rockets will probably 
first show their advantage. This is a prag- 
matic approach to phasing the nuclear rocket 
into the scheme of things and does not ac- 
count for the international prestige factor 
which could dictate earlier demonstration 
regardless of mission. 

The important factor is this: 

The nuclear engines will supplant chemi- 
cal systems only if the nuclear engineer can 
make them safe, reliable, and practical 
equipment like our ship and utility reactors 
today. There is no reason why this can’t 
be done but it is going to take development. 

In the atomic energy industry we have 
learned from experience that nature places 
more than a few roadblocks in the way of 
our most promising applications. There is 
no exception here and we will sweat before 
promise becomes reality. We might review 
a few of the technical problems. 

Materials must be found which have ade- 
quate properties under extreme conditions 
like high reactor temperatures and large 
temperature variances from one part of the 
reactor to the other. The materials of con- 
struction must not only have adequate high 
temperature strength, but also be able to re- 
sist corrosion and erosion. 

Research and development since World 
War II produced the so-called high tem- 
perature alloys culminating in the develop- 
ment of useful nickel-base and cobalt-base 
alloys. Even these alloys which took so 
Many years and so much effort to develop 
have little strength above about 1,800° F. 
and we must look elsewhere for materials, 


. 
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Interest is naturally directed to the re- 
fractory metals tungsten, rhenium, osmium, 
tantalum, molybdenum, and niobium. The 
melting points of these metals range from 
6,170° F. for tungsten to 4.380° F. for nio- 
bium. The pure refractory metals them- 
selves have little strength at temperature 
above about 50 to 60 percent of their absolute 
melting points. By suitable alloying one 
might hope to get adequate strength at 80 
percent of the melting point of the base 
metal—perhaps 5,300° F. for a tungsten base 
alloy. However, even though the refractory 
metals have been known for a long time, the 
development of their alloys is still in its in- 
fancy and a great deal remains to be done. 

High temperature requirements also sug- 
gest the use of refractory compounds such 
as oxides, carbides, and the like. Develop- 
ment of these ceramic materials for the par- 
ticular demands of space powerplants has 
only begun. 

The application of refractory metals at very 
high temperatures also poses some serious 
metallurgical problems. Achieving high tem- 
perature strength while avoiding low temper- 
ature brittleness while providing adequate 
fabricability and weldability is a large order. 
It is made even more difficult by considera- 
tions of resistance to corrosion and irradia- 
tion damage. The solution of such problems 
will require the concentrated application of 
the most advanced metallurgical and solid 
state science as well as the utilization of a 
wide spectrum of specialized equipment and 
facilities ranging from large scale fabricating 
equipment under inert atmosphere to nu- 
clear testing reactors and hot laboratories. 

The road from the first conception of a 
relatively exotic material to*the ultimate and 
successful application is strewn with diffi- 
culties. One is reminded of the experience 
with zirconium, 

In 1949 it was first suspected that zir- 
conium should be a good material for reactor 
core construction, for about this time it was 
realized that the hafnium content of zir- 
conium was responsible for adverse nuclear 
properties. Hafnium free zirconium had a 
low thermal neutron cross section and good 
corrosion resistance to high temperature 
water. A large. effort was required to.learn 
how to remove hafnium and to produce the 
zirconium in useable form. Corrosion re- 
sistance proved to be highly variable, depend- 
ing upon the presence or absence of a variety 
of impurities. The solution of that problem 
required several years of concentrated effort 
until a suitable zirconium base alloy (zirca- 
loy 2) was developed in 1952. ,Since then, 
a series of difficulties, for the most part un- 
expected, have required considerable effort to 
improve upon corrosion resistance and 
strength. At present, we are looking for 
zircaloy 4. 

Materials development for nuclear space 
engines will require’a similar long and con- 
centrated effort. 

Another typical problem in the develop< 
ment of nuclear rocket engines involves the 


heat transfer and fluid flow properties of- 


hydrogen at high speeds and temperatures. 
Even understanding the mechanisms of heat 
transfer to a rapidly moving stream of hydro- 
gen is a real challenge. With nuclear reac- 
tors the available temperatures introduce the 
problem of dissociation of the gas into mon- 
atomic hydrogen which affects the impulse 
which can be obtained from the rocket noz- 
zle. The basic data on dissociation and re- 
combination of hydrogen as it passes through 
the reactor and the nozzle must be accur- 
ately determined and analyzed. Work has 
been done in this field (in the analysis of 
high temperature gas phenomena. There 
are others. This is only one small field.) 
But many avenues of exploration are open. 

And there are the usual problems ‘asso- 
ciated with hardware. The valves, pumps, 
and mechanisms for the nuclear rocket pro- 
pulsion system will be intricate. 
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We need only look at the problems en- 
countered with chemical missiles to realize 
the high reliability which must be assured 
in a rocket system. Pumps and valves 
should be simplified and if possible elim- 
inated. Fortunately, the system opens ave~ 
nues to simplification and hopefully much 
elimination. 

The safety aspects of nuclear rocket firings 


will demand high reliability and quality 


control. 

We will hear more on this matter of safety 
as the months pass—I would think there is 
less likelihood of a nuclear rocket blowing 
up than a chemical rocket. Even in the un- 
likely event of the reactor meltdown the con- 
tamination would be many orders of magni- 
tude less than weapons contamination. 
Nevertheless reliability and safety will be a 
priority problem. There is also the safety 


problem of failure in flight and return to . 


earth, but this again accents reliability. 

Today's chemical rockets offer essentially a 
one way trip to the planets. Some day, 
after the first demonstration of a nuclear 
propulsion system, we will have to look to 
stopping and starting engines for cruise 
considerations and return trips. This will 
require improvements in the technology of 
fuel packaging and storing, raising the tem- 
perature of the reactor systems, and con- 
trolling the propulsion system so that it can 
be turned on or off—providing spurts of 
energy. These problems will be formidable. 

To wind things up on the rocket, we can 
say that to make nuclear space propulsion 
fulfill today’s promise, much needs to be 
done—and like everything else the job never 
‘really ends. 

If a satellite or space vehicle is to be any- 
thing more than novelty, it must have an 
internal power supply. This power can come 
from several practical sources, but high 
levels of power for long periods of time can 
best come from the atom. a 

Batteries, fuel cells and solar energy sys- 
tems are the competition, but.for electric 
power requirements in excess of one kilowatt 
to be provided continuously for more than 
6 mouths we must look to atomic power. 

The space electrical propulsion engine 
which promises continuous but low thrust 
over long periods of time will be a big con- 
sumer of space electrical power. The ion, 
plasma, thermal arc or MHD engines of 
which you hear so much need atomic elec- 
tric powerplants to supply their power and 
plants in the range of hundreds of kilowatts 
are needed. Advanced reactor systems in 
this power range will have to be developed. 

Space vehicles also need power for com- 
munications, reconnaissance capability, ex- 


ploration (perhaps using television) and a . 


myriad of other uses. 

If we talk about manned space flight of 
any duration, we must look to human re- 
quirements—air regeneration for respiration, 
water regeneration, food regeneration and to 
the enviro: tal needs of heating, cooiing 
and simulation of life on earth. These will 
require significant quantities of electrical 
power, 


We can see at a glance that the space elec-’ 


trical power we are talking about for the 
years ahead is closer to megawatts than to 
watts. This is a job for atomic power. 

The AEC has been developing space nu- 
clear auxiliary power systems in the Snap 
Program. They have focused on the develop- 
ment of lightweight, long lived systems. 
The Snap effort followed two avenues—the 
development of small compact reactor sys- 
tems and the development of systems using 
energy from the decay of radioisotopes. 

Radioisotopes will produce up to several 
hundred watts of electric power but they 
have obvious power limitations. Surely they 
will have their place in the scheme of things 
but not in the big efforts. 

Last November the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission revealed the details of the Snap II 


We 


a 
ay 
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reactor, @ compact 200-pound plant with a 
turboelectric genérator developed by Atomics 
International Co. I am sure many of you 
saw the reactor at the American Rocket So- 
ciety meeting. Within this same AEC pro- 
gram there are other reactors under develop- 
ment which promise significantly more 
power. Systems with more power than those 
under development today are quite feasible. 

I believe that by 1965 one megawatt of 
electricity can be generated in outer space 
from a nuclear powered auxiliary system. 
By 1967, 10 megawatts are possible and by 
1970—60 megawatts. 

These predictions are based on the belief 
that with today’s technology we could gen- 
erate a kilowatt of electric energy with 8 
pounds of payload—8 pounds per kilowatt. 
I believe that by 1970 it is reasonable to ex- 
pect 4 pounds per kilowatt. Thus, 120 tons 
of payload would give you a 60-megawatt 
output. 

Of course, we would need boosters power- 
ful enough to put such weights into orbit, 
but such boosters are programed and with 
the development of nuclear rockets, far more 
will be possible. 

At first blush you might ask what possible 
use power in these ranges could have in 
outer space. Probably nothing close to these 
quantities will be needed but it is stimulat- 
ing to speculate on what you could accom- 
plish if it were available. Think of all of 
the electrical propulsion you could supply 
and what this would mean for interplanetary 
travel. 

Consider that in the more hostile environ- 
ments on earth—our deserts and seas-—the 
limiting factor of human survival is power. 
If you supply enough power and conversion 
equipment, you can support human life in 
any type of environment. This will be true 
in outer space—the most hostile environ- 
ment for man which we can anticipate. As 
more and more power can be. supplied 
manned flights, lunar landings and inter- 
planetary explorations could become quite 
supportable. 

I think demands are forthcoming and we 
will be lucky to stay close to them let alone 
ahead of them. Fortunately, we have now 
learned not to undersell the future—we did 
too poor a job in other years of forecasting 
its demands. 

One of the most difficult problems facing 
the nuclear engineer is the development of 
auxiliary space electrical equipment which 
assures a very high degree of reliability. 
This equipment must operate relatively un- 
attended for years with only a negligible 
probability of failure. 

Experience has shown that reliability is 
an inverse function of complexity, therefore, 
these systems must be simple. It may not 
be possible, as in terrestrial systems, to make 
manual adjustments. Even in manned space 
vehicles the attendant will probably be abie 
to perform only operations as complicated 
as working a mechanisim like a throttle. 

Years of experience has taught us the in- 
trinsic stability of nuclear reactors in the 
power ranges. It will be the nuclear engi- 
neer’s job to take advantage of this inherent 
stability of reactors to design self-regulating, 
self-controlling systems. 

As we once again speak of reliability we 
must look to materials. 

Materials problems will be as formidable 
as those I described in rocket development, 
but they are similar and the one program 
should assist the other. 

The environmental problems in space pre- 
sent some unique problems, but the environ- 
ment is not always hostile. For example, the 
vacuum in space allows use of high tempera- 
ture materials which would oxidize in the 
atmosphere. Examples of these materials 
are molybdenum, graphite, and tungsten. 

The lack of gravity seriously affects ones 
ability to pump liquids since it is not easy 
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to obtain a sufficient inlet pressure on a 
pump to prevent cavitation. Therefore, the 
transfer of liquids from one vessel to an- 
other introduces some more complexities. 

Another environmental problem is radia- 
tive waste heat in a vacuum. How do you 
get heat out of a thermos bottle? 

In order to radiate appreciable amounts of 
energy, high temperatures must exist at the 
heat sink. The amount of heat that can 
be radiated is proportional to the fourth 
power of the absolute temperature. For 
temperatures less than approximately 1,000° 
F. very littie heat is radiated per unit area, 
but as the heat sink temperature rises, the 
quantity that can be transferred increases 
rapidly. For example, at 1,000° F. 2% kilo- 
watts per square foot can be radiated and at 
2,000° F. 18.4 kilowatts per square foot can 
be radiated. It is evident, therefore, that to 
have a small heat sink any nuclear power- 
plant in space must operate at extremely 
high temperatures. While much work has 
been done on high temperature apparatus 
like aircraft jet engines, we have not been 
accustomed to operating equipment for pe- 
riods in excess of 100 to 500 hours. In the 
case of a space powerplant the equipment 
must operate for 1, 2, or more years at even 
higher temperatures. 

On the other hand the nuclear industry 
is no infant and we have passed our first 
decade of actually developing and building 
plants. Much of what we have learned is 
directly applicable. We can make direct use 
of things like our calculational methods, 
digital computer codes, testing methods, ma- 
terials research and a multitude of, other 
things. 

Some new areas of professional specializa- 
tion will emerge in our industry and a broad 
spectrum of engineering talent will be re- 
quired. The technologies of nuclear engi- 
neering, heat transfer, fluid flow, aerody- 
namics, stress analysis, materials engineer- 
ing. control, and communications are 
involved. 

If we accept that there will be a major 
research and development effort for nuclear 
space applications, the nuclear engineer 
should be pleased. He can welcome a new 
challerige and the opportunity to partici- 
pate in one of the most exciting technical 
adventures of our time. 

He should also welcome the fallout of 
basic information which will help us im- 
measurably. in our other nuclear power 
work. The atomic energy industry was born 
from a major defense effort. A big part of 
our power technology grew out of other de- 
fense work. A major effort to apply nuclear 
power for outer space, while not labeled as 
defense, has similar connotation. It should 
have an equally healthy effect on our 
industry. 

Speaking to you this morning posed a 
rather difficult problem. Some of the things 
I prepared are rather elementary for men of 
your training agd experience, yet it seemed 
important to cover the field in broad per- 
spective. 


There is a challenge ahead—there is a new. 


frontier. The nuclear engineer is entering 
a new era which will probably demand more 
of him than anything in the past. I may 
lack precision in describing the problems, 
but I speak with sincere personal belief when 
I say that we in the nuclear sciences are 
going to make outer space exploration a 
reality. Judging from your past accom- 
Plishments I am confident success is assured. 

And with success will come great satis- 
faction, but it would be a mistake to think 
of the satisfaction of technical accomplish- 
ment alone. There is the incomparable sat- 
isfaction of providing the means for a better 
understanding of our universe. When all 
people have this understanding, they may 
learn to live together peacefully. We could 
ask little more. 
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Nixon Keeps Calm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, last 
night I had the pleasure of attending the 
jumbo jamboree which was presented in 
connection with the Eight Annual Re- 
publican Women’s Conference. It wasa 
big old-fashioned Republican rally, com- 
plete with box supper, band top enter- 
tainment and plenty of Republican 
enthusiasm. 

As a switch, President Eisenhower re- 
viewed Dick Nixon’s record as Vice 
President and emphasized the record 
speaks for itself. The President went on 
to point out that Vice President Nixon 
was “uniquely knowledgeable” when 
compared to the many aspirants who 
have launched themselves into “ora- 
torical orbit” in their quest for the 
White House. 

It is, therefore, not difficult to see why 
there has been a slight fluctuation in the 
polls as a result of a blaze of national 
publicity directed to the Democratic 
presidential hopefuls who have been 
beating each other over the heads for 
headlines. It is also not difficult to see, 
in evaluating the President's remarks, 
why Vice President Nrxon remains calm 
and keeps his mind on his business. 

Mr. Speaker, the following editorial in 
last night’s Washington Star by Wil- 
liam S. White brings out the reasons why 
Dick Nrxon is not the kind to panic: 
Nixon Keers Catm Amipst Dovusts—VICE 

PRESIDENT Is SEEN FUNCTIONING AS GOOD 

CAMPAIGNING CARD PLAYER 

(By William S. White) 

Vice President Ricnarp Nixon is settling 
back with wry calm to last out what he 
knows is likely to be a series of dips in the 
graph of his presidential ambitions. 

He is like a good poker player who finds 
the cards suddenly running againsthim. He 
figures his luck is bound to turn and so he 
is by no means desperate. And he knows 
that you can’t ever win a pot unless you 
keep staying in. But he also knows that 
when your luck is momentarily out you play 
your hands with great care. This is defi- 
nitely not the kind of night on which you 
try to fill inside straights. 

The Vice President does not for a moment 
delude himself. He is fully aware that he 
has had some poor to bad breaks lately and 
that there probably will be more before the 
turn comes. 

Ironically, he is to some extent the victim 
of his own earlier good fortune. The fact 
that he is—officially at least—unopposed for 
the GOP presidential nomination is a 
mixed blessing. It would be dangerous to 
act as though it already was in the bag. So 
he must walk softly. 

He is having to keep all openly political 
activity. to the absolute minimum. This 
means that the national spotlight, for now 
and for some weeks ahead, is nowhere near 
his vicinity... It has been playing hotly on 
the man the Nrxon people now believe will 
be his Democratic antagonist for the Presi- 
dency, Senator Jonn F. KEnNNepy of Massa- 
chusetts. It may well stay beamed in that 
direction for a while to come, 
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For example, the latest Gallup poll pre- 
sents KENNEDY as leading Nrxon in the Na- 
tion by 58 percent to 47 percent-—a refiec- 
tion, the Vice President thinks, of KEnNgepy’s 
rarely rivaled biaze of national publicity. 

Again, Nrxon’s status as the more-or-less 
designated successor to President Eisen- 
hower puts other restraints on the Vice 
President. Mr. Eisenhower is going to be 
out of the country a good while in his sum- 
mit diplomacy. This means Nrxon must 
stay here to mind the store. And while he 
will be doing important things in this pe- 
riod, they will not be of the big-headline 
variety. 

Finally, President Eisenhower has much di- 
luted his earlier seeming all-out endorsement 
of Nixon. The President’s subsequent com- 
ment that he would not have given such an 
endorsement in the first place if the Vice 
President had not been the only Republican 
candidate in sight has not been helpful—to 
NIxon. 

Obviously and unarguably it has given some 
encouragement to those Republicans who 
still hope to bring off a presidential draft 
for Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, of New York. 
(This one estimate is strictly this correspond- 
ent’s; it should not be attributed to Nrxon.) 

Actually, the Nixon people’s worry is not 
so much that the current polls will be hurt- 
ful in the election itself. Before this the 
Vice President has gone down in the polls 
only to climb high again. What really 
bothers them is that every time the smallest 
Nixon weakness is indicated before the GOP 
convention the Rockefeller partisans will 
seize on it to renew the chant “Nrxon can’t 
win.” 

The Vice President, in a word, is not so 
much afraid of the Democrats in the elec- 
tion. He is more concerned about what may 
be done by other Republicans to exploit 
against him anything unfavorable that may 
happen from now to convention time. 

There is nothing remotely approaching 
panic here. Nrxon’ is a cool and steady 
handed gambler politically. He is, rightly 
or wrongly, perfectly confident that he will 
come through in the end. But in the mean- 
time he has problems, not with his own 
morale but with that of his workers. They 
clamor to him: “You must get out and get 
busy.” He replies in effect: “It’s just the 
way the ball bounces—now. Take it easy. 
I'll be ‘out there’—and plenty ‘busy’—when 
the time comes.” 





A Good Salesman Needed 
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Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, 
business is becoming more international. 
The company and the country recog- 
nizing this will prosper just as the com- 
pany or country which does not will be 
left poorer in material wealth as well 
as in terms of world influence. 

Greater American exports are vitally 
important in our competition with the 
Communist world. They could also offer 
a great new job market for Americans 
who, in many cases, are finding automa- 
tion displacing jobs which men have per- 
formed for generations. Greater exports 
with their related jobs for citizens of 
the trading nation in production, man- 
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agement, the professions, and services 
can make the transition to a new job 
pattern much less painful. In the long 
term future greater exports can help 
insure that our standard of living and 
gross national product rise to new 
heights. 

Markets for such trade, however, will 
not be brought to us on a silver platter 
while we sprawl in the shade of the old 
backyard. We will have to go after them 
with all the salesmanship, marketing 
and production genius our Nation has 
made legendary. 

I mention these things, Mr. Speaker, 
because of an article which appeared 
recently in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
The article indicates that, at least in 
the potential markets of an Africa 
emerging in new nationalism and free- 
dom and with strong desires for material 
as well as political advancement, Ameri- 
can business and government may be 
resting on their oars. 

Here, under leave heretofore granted 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include that article and 
commend its reading to my colleagues: 
EXporTER-INVESTIGATOR REPORTS U.S. - Busi- 

NESS MISSING BET IN AFRICA—DEPARTMENT 

or COMMERCE To RECIEVE FINDINGs OF FourR- 

MAN MISSION SOON; EMBASSIES’ PERSONNEL 

To Be CRITICIZED 

Pittsburgh Exporter Alfred Teshen is just 
back from West Africa, where he found the 
natives restless not only for independence 
but also for American business. 

That disturbed him because he hadn't 
known before his 2-month trip that we aren’t 
doing much business there now. 

“American business has failed miserably,” 
he said. 

And if he were asked why anybody would 
want to do business in places such as Liberia, 
Ghana, Guinea, and Sierra Leone, he would 
answer in the terms of a mountain climber— 
because it’s there. 

“The possibilities are tremendous and I’m 
not a man who says possibilities are tremen- 
dous when they are only good.” 

SEES NEED FOR CHANGES 

Mr. Teshen is a burley man, who speaks 
in an accent that is thickly German, even 
after 34 years in this country, but his words 
curiously are those of a go-get-’em Rotary 
Club member—which he is. 

“We need a lot of changes in our embassies. 
We need a whole new set of commercial at- 
tachés, They ought to be sparkplugs, seas- 
oned businessmen, who know what they're 
talking about—instead of, as in many cases 
now, the take it easy, feet on the desk, when- 


is-the-next-party type of people.” 


That indictment, he said will be phrased in 
just those words in a report to the U.S. Com- 
merce Department, which sent him to West 
Africa with three other businessmen on a 
mission of finding out why we aren’t getting 
much trade there. 

Aside from a few firms such as Firestone 
Rubber, Republic Steel, and Kaiser, he said, 
American business has shown no interest in 
the area, or the interests it has shown has 
been lackadaisical or crooked. 

“We talked to Africans who bought textiles 
from well-known American firms and were 
asked for evidence of their reputability. 
Then, when they ordered 2,000 yards, they 
got 1,600 yards—or they bought from sam- 
ples and what they got was cheaper mate- 
rials.” 

Saddest of all, he said, was their finding 
that there are no American exporters in any 
of the four countries. There were many 
from Europe and in Guinea, newly inde- 
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pendent from France “we were surrounded 
by Russians.” 

“Guinea is going to be a springboard for 
the Communist gospel,” he said. ~““‘The day 
before we got there 150 Russian trucks were 
delivered. We were driven around in two 
Russian cars.” 


FRANCS PRINTED IN RUSSIA 


Mr. Teshen said he asked one Guinea Govy- 
ernment leader whether he would guarantee 
their currency. The leader flatly said he 
would, and then was on the radio the next 
day announcing the French franc would no 
longer be valid there. 

The insult was rubbed in, as far as Mr. 
Teshen was concerned, by the fact that the 
following day a Guinea franc Was newly 
issued—and had been printed in the Soviet 
Union in 1958 and 1959, which indicates 
the Russians were alert. 

Racial discrimination takes some odd 
twists, Mr. Teshen observed. In Liberia the 
white European businessmen and the African 
national businessmen maintain separate 
chambers of commerce. 


STUDY IN CONTRAST 


“Then, the well-to-do Africans don’t seem 
to give a damn for their own poor. We went 
to. a reception given by the President of 
Ghana. The champagne was flowing, the 
men wore black ties and the women had 
gowns, the latest from Paris, some of them 
must have cost $1,000. 

“And yet, across the street, you could see 
the greatest filth, poverty, starvation and 
most backward living conditions.” 

Possibly what bothered the Pittsburgh ex- 
porter (who has offices in the Bessemer 
Building) most of all was finding American- 
made goods being sold in West Africa—by 
European firms. 
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Wednesday, April 6, 1960 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long contended that defense is a national 


problem and not a State problem. The 
Constitution places the responsibility 
and the burden of defense upon the Na- 
tional Government. That responsibility 
cannot be evaded by delegation to the 
States in whole or in part. 

That is not to say that the States 
should not cooperate to the fullest in a 
proper civil defense program. The cost 
of civil defense is as much a charge upon 
the national budget as is the mainte- 
nance of our Armed Forces. 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
joint resolution of the New York State 
Senate and Assembly, No. 139, memo- 
rializing the Congress and the President 
of the United States to initiate a pro- 
gram for radioactive fallout protection 
for all citizens of the United States, 
which was adopted by the New York 
State Senate on March 28, 1960, and 
concurred in by the assembly on March 
29, 1960. ; 

While we may not be in agreement 
with all that is urged in the resolution, 
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we cannot find fault with their justifica- 


of our citizens. While the States have a 
definite responsibility, the initiative 
must be taken on the Federal level. 
The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION 139 


vee resolution of the senate and assembly 
the Congress and the Presi- 

detit of the United States to initiate a 
program for radioactive fallout protection 
for all citizens of the United States 


Whereas the people of the State of New 
York feel deep concern for the international 
situation and its effect upon the safety and 
future of each citizen; and 

Whereas they know the freedom of the 

of this State and Nation to be fate- 
fully bound to the fate of free peoples 
throughout the world; and 

Whereas they realize that the future of 
freedom everywhere depends on the willing- 
ness of the American people to defend the 
right of peoples to determine their own fate; 
and 


Whereas all free peoples today confront, 
in the form of the steadily growing force and 
resources of Soviet communism, a threat 
without parallel in their history; and 

Whereas the simultaneous evolution of 
science and weaponry makes this threat a 
menace of such ms as has been con- 
fronted by no other generation; and 

Whereas the success of diplomatic negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union, involving both 
the safeguarding of the freedom of Berlin 
and progress toward disarmament, depends 
critically upon our national strength and our 
national resolve; and 

Whereas all levels of concern—moral, po- 
litical, and military—dictate the need for 
Government to assure adequate defenses for 
our on, not only to sustain possible 
hostile attack, but also te deter and to dis- 
courage the attempt of such attack; and 

Whereas both the lives and the liberties of 
all Americans are thus at stake in the mili- 
tary and political decisions of this time; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has declared that “our total defense is in- 
complete and meaningless without reliable 
and responsible home defense” and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have stated that a fallout 
shelter program is “essential” both to our 
military defense and to our policy of seek- 
ing peace through deterrence of nuclear 
attack; and 

Whereas the Secretary of State has made 
it emphatically clear that there is a direct 
relationship between a fallout shelter pro- 
gram and the effective conduct of foreign 
policy; and 

Whereas the Director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency has indicated that fallout 
protection for our people is essential to 
withstand nuclear blackmail; and 

Whereas the health, the safety, and the 
survival of the individual citizen is a mat- 
ter of paramount State and National con- 
cern; and 

Whereas the fallout protection essential to 
the survival of tens of millions of Ameri- 
cans, in the event of a nuclear attack upon 
our country, is readily obtainable; and 

Whereas it is a matter of utmost gravity 
and urgency that protective steps be taken 
by and for the people of every State in our 
Union and to make these steps effective that 
further supporting action be taken by the 
Federal Government: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Congress and the President of the United 
States be and hereby are respectfully 
memorialized to— 

1. Declare it to be the policy of the United 
States that every American citizen have ef- 
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fective fallout protection as promptly as 
le. 

2. Provide affirmative additional support 
to State, local, and individual initiative in 
obtaining essential fallout protection by, 
among other things, (a) authorizing a Fed- 
eral income tax deduction for the cost of 
fallout shelters (up to a maximum of $100 
per planned shelter occupant); (b) making 
the provision of fallout protection manda- 
tory in al] construction built with Federal 
funds or financed with Federal loans or 
guarantees; and (c) providing fallout pro- 
tection for the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of the Federal Government 
and for the Armed Forces of the United 
States to assure the continuity of their 
functioning in the event of muclear war. 

3. Direct the promulgation of a compre- 
hensive nationwide program of nuclear pro- 
tection, warning, and training. 

4. Accelerate the establishment with Fed- 
eral funds of the nationwide, fully auto- 
matic system of monitoring for radioactive 
fallout, using modern computer techniques, 
supplemented with an improved attack- 
proof system of radio communication with 
shelter occupants. 

5. Direct that an immediate and intensive 
program of research be undertaken looking 
to action which will make possible national 
recovery following a nuclear attack, includ- 
ing vigorous new steps for decontamination, 
for the prepositioning, preservation, and dis- 
tribution of food supplies, for the purifica- 
tion of water, for the prepositioning, ration- 
ing, and distribution of fuel, clothing, medi- 
cines, building materials, and other supplies, 
and for most effective employment of the 
surviving population for the national re- 
covery; and be it further 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Secretary of the U.S. Senate, to the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States and to each Member of Con- 
gress duly elected from the State of New 
York and that the latter be urged to assert 
their best efforts to the task of accomplish- 
ing the purposes of this resolution. 





Phenomenal Growth in Air Traffic 
Between Pacific Northwest and 
Hawaii 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Pacific 
Northwest congratulates the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for its unanimous deci- 
sion of last Friday in which it made the 
Northwest-Hawaii certificates of North- 
west Airlines and Pan American World 
Airways permanent. 

This order by the CAB is particularly 
significant inasmuch as the States of 
Washington, Oregon, and Hawaii were 
indignantly unanimous in their insist- 
ence that they were right and the CAB 


‘examiner was wrong when he proposed 


to cut the air service in half. 

The Board did not react to pressure; 
it reacted to logic. When the whole eco- 
nomic picture was spelled out before 
the Board by Government officials, busi- 
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ness and civic organizations from 
Hawaii and the Pacific Northwest, the 
CAB lost little time registering its sharp 
disagreement with the recommendations 
of its examiner. 

There are few sections of this coun- 
try growing more rapidly than the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Addition of Hawaii 
to our Union of States necessarily means 
greater travel and commerce between 
Honolulu and the mainland. You can 
imagine the stunned reaction of the 
people in my area, Mr. Speaker, when 
we learned the CAB examiner proposed 
that a pattern of competition which had 
been operating for 12 years suddenly 
be abandoned and a monopoly substi- 
tuted in its place. 

The growth of Washington and Ore- 
gon demands more air service than 
heretofore. It does not necessarily mean 
a third carrier on this route, because 
new jet equipment, flying greater fre- 
quencies, will be adequate to meet ac- 
celerated travel demands. 

Competition itself made this route 
successful, Mr. Speaker. Starting in 
1949 as a first full year of operations, 
Northwest and Pan American together 
carried a total of 6,825 passengers. Dur- 
ing 1959, a decade later, these 2 fine air- 
lines carried 57,000 passengers. ‘Those 
of us with confidence in the Pacific 
Northwest feel that this is only a be- 
ginning, and that another 10-year pe- 
riod will witness a phenomenal growth 
in air traffic between our area and 
Hawaii. 

The CAB did itself proud in main- 
taining the status quo. 





The Juvenile Court Fiasco 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
again call attention to the juvenile court 
situation here in the District of Co- 
lumbia, as I believe I have done each 
year in Congress. Ten years ago I was 


, astounded to learn that but one juve- 


nile judge was trying to cope with the 
situation when there was obviously 
enough work for a half-dozen judges. 
The predicament of the juvenile court 
then bordered on the ridiculous, but it 
has worsened each year in alarming pro- 
portions as evidenced by recent head- 
lines, which I will include herein. 

Dées the majority leadership feel that 
we can continue to ignore the crying 
need for attention to the source of the 
deplorable crime rate here in the Fed- 
eral city? 

The articles follow: 

{From the Washington Post, Mar. 16, 1960] 
JUVENILE Court Cases Ser New BACKLOG 
Mark 5 

A record backlog of cases, mostly involving 

adults was built up in Juvenile Court dur- 
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ing the first half of the current fiscal year, 
court officials disclosed yesterday. 

The court was 1,390 cases behind schedule 
on December 31. This compares with 948 
the previous quarter ending September 30, 
according to quarterly reports released at a 
meeting of the Juvenile Court Advisory 
Committee. = 

Most of the backlog, or 989 cases, involved 
adults while 401 were juvenile actions, the 
report reveals. This compares with 662 
adults and 226 juvenile cases the first quar- 
ter. 

Juvenile Court Judge Orm W. Ketcham 
said that there was no single reason for the 
steadily increasing backlog but said it was 
cumulative. The judge said again that the 
court needs more judges. 


BLOCKED IN CONGRESS 


The Senate during the last session of 
Congress passed.a bill giving the court two 
more judges. The House version, however, 
not yet been reported out of Representative 
* Davis’ House District Subcommittee, 


[From the Washington Star, Mar. 17, 1960] 
Recorp CRIME Rise Is REPORTED IN DISTRICT 
or CoLUMBIA—SERIOUS OFFENSES INCREASE 

21.7 PERCENT IN 1959, FBI Says 

(By Miriam Ottenberg) 

Serious crime in Washington during 1959 
soared to a 21.7 percent increase over the 
previous year, the FBI’s Uniform Crime Rec- 
ords showed today. 

It was the biggest increase in any year 
since Washington adopted its present crime 
reporting system a dozen years ago. 

The increase, reflected in all major crime 
categories except murder, came at a time 
when city crime throughout the Nation 
showed only a i-percent increase. 

While Washington was recording its bigs 
gest annual increase, the other four cities 
in the same 750,000 to 1 million population 
group—Baltimore, Cleveland, St. Louis, and 
Houston—showed an overall decrease of 4 
percent, 





The Clouds of the World 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
launching of Tiros I, which is the most 
remarkable scientific feat in photograph- 
ing the cloud covering of the earth to 
date, is evidence that our space program 
is progressing rapidly, and is an indica- 
tion that the United States is second to 
none in the exploration and use of outer 
space. Tiros I is the first weather satel- 
lite which by further development and 
perfecting will be a means of predicting 
immediate weather conditions which 
would be of extensive value to the people 
of the United States and the rest of the 
world. ; 

Since we have proved that it is possible 
to photograph the earth from 450 miles 
ayay, and with the further perfecting of 
the camera lens on such a satellite, we 
can obtain photographs of military in- 
Stallations of foreign nations which 
could not otherwise be detected. 

I submit herewith with my remarks 
an editorial from the Los Angeles Times 
which includes some of the pertinent and 
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specific benefits that this type of satel- 
lite can be to us: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Apr. 2, 1960] 

Tue CLOUDS OF THE WoRLD 

Some people have had great difficulty in 
adjusting themselves to the costs of space 
programs. They have curiosity, but as tax- 
payers théy are not overeager to know about 
the mountains of the moon or the thin-aired 
deserts of Mars; they are willing to leave the 
topography and biology of the solar system 
to science fiction at a dollar a copy in paper- 
back. 

FICTION VERSUS FACT 

Tiros may persuade them to reexamine 
their position. Tiros—it reads like the name 
of a Greek hero—stands for “television and 
infrared observation satellite.” Tiros I was 
blasted into arbit around the earth early 
Friday by a combination Thor-Able rocket to 
revolve indefinitely, squinting its 
manmade eyes at the world’s low-cut, sug- 
gestive apparel and back, with 
manmade voice and pictures, what it saw. 

Tiros is, to be frank, a Peeping Tom. It 
will tell its collaborators here, 400 miles or 
so below, how Mother Earth dresses and 
undresses herself in cloudy raiment and the 
collaborators will define the terrestrial no- 
tions of what to wear in terms of weather. 
Every festoon of cloud will have a meaning 
for the psychologists of Mother Earth’s 
moods. 

Tiros is the first (repeat, the first) meteor- 
ological satellite. It is a 270-pound package 
of instruments shaped like a box for a very 
large feminine hat, 42 inches in diameter 
and 19 inches high, Outside it looks like an 
ancient monster, plated with solar cells 
which transform sunlight into electric power 
for its TV cameras and radio controls and 
with feelers like an insect, four transmitting 
antennas on one fiat side and one on the 
other, : 

NOT ONLY TALK 


This first Tiros will not picture or mumble 
its way to the position of world weather ar- 
biter, and its sponsors do not expect it to 
perform astonishing things. But it has 
shown already that it can see and talk and 
its creators know what to do to make its 
successor—Tiros II—a complete weather gos- 
sip. Mark Twain’s observation—that every- 
body talks about the weather but nobody 
does anything about it—vwill still be true, but 
to know is to be prepared. Tiros’ studies of 
cloud patterns will not be definitive, and 
nobody expects them to be, but as the result 
of its peeping its first descendant will be 
equipped to report more usefully. 

Tiros races around the earth in 4% hours, 
which ought to give it a glimpse of almost 
anything that is likely to happen cloudwise 
and therefore weatherwise. Its equipment, 
however, is not the best its sponsors are 
capable of producing; moreover, its ‘circle 
prevents it from seeing some parts of the 
world where weather is brewed. It flies a 
slanting circle which allows it to survey 
clouds in a belt from lower Canada to the 
bottom of Argentina. So there are parts 
of the world—or its cloud formations— 
which it will never see, or televise, and some 
of these lands, with their clouds, which be- 
long to the enemy. — 


ACROSS THE POLES 


But the next Tiros will be launched in a 
polar orbit. This means that it will circle 
over both poles and scan the whole world, 
for as the earth turns it will see everything 
once every 24 hours. 

Tiros does not take us, taxpayers and all, 
into a universe that may already have 
learned the pitfalls of deficit financing, in- 
flation, the welfare state, and juvenile de- 
linquency, but it will teach us—and its own 
successors—how to know the world 
predicting its weather. Weather is really 


tures and radio signals presently will make 
the knowledge universal. 





AMVETS Give Senator Johnson Defense 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. IKARD: Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great current national debates centers on 
our Nation’s defense capabilities; there 
is little doubt of the legitimacy of this 
discussion or of its importance to the Na- 
tion. Some of the most outstanding 
contributions to this debate have been 
made by the distinguished Senate ma- 
jority leader, Senator Lynpon B. Joun- 
son of Texas. I believe it is significant 
that one of our great veterans’ organiza- 
tions, the American Veterans of World 
War II, has recognized Senator JoHN- 
son’s achievements in the field of na- 
tional defense and has honored him for 
his exceptional participation in this vital 
debate. As the AMVETS pointed out, 
Senator Jonnson steadfastly refuses to 
concede to any other nation America’s 
ranking in the field of military prepared- 
ness, scientific education and space ex- 
ploration. Under leave to extend my 





‘remarks, I submit for publication in the 


Recorp the following account of the 

award to Senator JOHNSON as it appeared 

in the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Times: — 

{From the Wichita Falls Times, Mar. 13, 
1960] - 

AMVETS Give SENATOR JOHNSON DEFENSE 
AwarD 

WasHincTon, D.C.—Senate Majority Leader 
LYNDON JOHNSON Of Texas was hailed here 
Saturday as a man who stands for complete 
military preparedness “with obeisance to no 
other nation in scientific education and 
space exploration.” 

JOHNSON was honored at a luncheon of 
the American Veterans of World War II 
(AMVETS) where he was presented the 1960 
award for exceptional contributions to na- 
tional defense. 

In presenting the award, Senator Eomunp 
S. Musxiz, Democrat, of Maine, former na- 
tional executive director of AMVETS, said 
of JOHNSON: : 

“By word and deed he has unwaveringly 
led us toward strength and, with God's help, 
through strength and scientific prowess to~ 
ward lasting peace.” 





tary hardware forever. 

“Instead, our defense strength must be 
regarded as a shield, behind which we can— 
and indeed, must—take positive steps to- 
ward a peaceful future,” JOHNSON asserted. 

“Weapons will bring us a truce—a truce 
which is preferable to the destruction of our 
way of life. But we will meet our responsi- 
bilities only if we use that truce to build to- 
ward a world in which men can live together 
in understanding and the weapons become 
merely dusty museum relics.” 


UNITED STATES MUST LEAD 


Jounson said the advent of the space age 
makes it imperative that this country mar- 
shal its resources to solve not only the prob- 
lems on earth but those in outer space as 
well, 

“America must take the lead in meeting 
this challenge,” he declared, “We have con- 
eentrated too long on stop-gap measures. 
Even our foreign-aid program has been es- 
sentially a stop-gap reaction.” 

Jounsown told the AMVETS we cannot sim- 
ply buy peace at the marketplace. 

“Rather, we must develop all reasonable 
avenues through which the people of the 
world can work together,” he said. 





H.R. 3000 and H.R. 3001 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to present for the reading 
of the Congress a copy of the resolution 
adopted by the Bossier Chamber of Com- 
merce, Bossier City, La., in support of 
ELR. 3000 and H.R. 3001, bills to provide 
basic reform of Federal tax rates and 
measures: 

RESOLUTION—Urcine THe PaAssace or H.R. 
3000 anv H.R. 3001, Buas To Provipe Basic 
RerorM or FrepERAL Tax RATES AND 
MEASURES 





Whereas the present Federal tax structure 
stunts economic growth since it both pro- 
hibits adequate capital accumulation and 
destroys capital once accumulated; and 

Whereas among the taxes which are caus- 
ing the greatest harm in this connection are 
(1) the personal income tax with its heavy 
progressive and 


from a begi: 
top rate of 91 percent, and (2) the tax on 
corporate incomes with combined normal 
surtax of 52 percent; and 
Whereas on January 21, 1959, Representa- 
tive Hertona, Democrat, of Florida, and Rep- 
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resentative Baker, Republican, of Tennessee, 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
in Congress companion bills (H.R. 3000 and 
HR. 3001) providing for “basic reform to 
Federal tax rates and methods in five major 
areas” and providing for “removal of tax 
blocks to progress”; and 

Whereas the provisions of these bills 
would: 

(a) Moderate personal and corporate in- 
come taxes, over a 5-year period, to a top 
rate of 47 percent; 

(b) establish more realistic depreciation 
rules; 

(c) defer taxes for individuals on long- 
term capital gains until such time as the 
taxpayer “disinvests”; 

(d) reduce the rate of tax on estates and 
gifts; and 

Whereas it is our opinion that the Her- 
long-Baker bills would contribute more than 
any other possible Government action to our 
economic well-being and national security: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Bossier Chamber of Com- 
merce, That Congress be urged to enact the 
Herlong-Baker bills into law. - 





Latin Diplomats Urge U.S. Economic Steps 
Against Castro Actions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Wall Street Journal: 


Lattin Diplomats Urce U.S, Economic Steps 
AGaInst Castro AcTIONS—THEY DISCOUNT 
Fear or LATIN REACTION; See CusBa’s AcTs 
Givinc THEM a BLack EYE 


(By Cal Brumley) 


Havana.—Most foreign diplomats here, in- 
cluding those from other Latin American 
lands, believe the United States should in- 
voke economic reprisals in response to Cuban 
Premier Fidel Castro’s anti-American tirades 
and actions. 

This may come as a surprise to the US. 
State Department, which has been reluctant 
to urge any action against Dr. Castro, partly 
in fear of stirring up anti-U.S. sentiment in 
other Latin nations. In fact, Just yesterday 
Secretary of State Herter reasserted at his 
news conference that the United States will 
not retaliate against Dr. Castro’s actions. 
Mr. Herter said that during their trip to four 
South American countries over the past 2 
weeks he and President Eisenhower had 
found that, although many Latin officials are 
worried about the direction in which the 
Castro regime seems to be headed, they op- 
pose U.S. intervention in the affairs of any 
Latin American nation. 

But talks with emissaries to Cuba from 
‘Many countries disclose that most of them 
favor a cut in the price the U.S. pays for 
Cuban sugar; this price is about 2 cents 
above the world market level. Moreover, 
most diplomats think the United States 
could take this action without risking serious 
criticism from other lands. 

“If the United States reduced its sugar 
premium, only the leftists in other Latin 
American nations would react unfavorably,” 
one South American ambassador here asserts. 
Another diplomat adds: “The United States 
is under no obligation, moral or otherwise, 
to hand Cubans extra money for sugar.” 
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CONCERN FOR U.S. INVESTMENTS 


An oft-expressed worry among Latin Amer. 
ican diplomats is that Dr, Castro’s apparently 
successful seizure of some U.S. property may 
frighten away U.S. capital from other Latin 
countries. “Americans may get the idea Dr, 
Castro will set the pattern for other places 
in Latin America,” one envoy declares. ~ 

So far, Secretary Herter’s rebuke to Cuba 
on Monday is the sharpest official protest the 
United States has lodged against Dr. Castro's 
anti-American statements. Mr. Herter was 
replying specifically to charges by Dr. Castro 
that “U.S. interests” had been responsible 
for the explosion in Havana harbor of a 
French ship that had been carrying muni- 
tions to Cuba. When Dr. Castro called Mr. 
Herter’s rebuke “insulting,” the Secretary 
spoke out again yesterday, declaring that the 
Castro regime seems to “go out of its way” 
to make difficulties. Mr. Herter said the 
United States hasn’t considered breaking 
diplomatic relations with the Castro govern- 
ment, but he conceded circumstances could 
arise which would make such a step neges- 
sary. 

If the United States did eliminate or cut 
its premium for Cuban sugar—and the cur- 
rent Congress is due to consider such a 
measure in an overall study of sugar im- 
ports—the economy of Dr. Castro’s govern- 
ment would be seriously impaired. Last 
year U.S. purchases of Cuban sugar amounted 
to nearly $345 million out of total Cuban 
sugar sales of $500 million. Sugar sales 
account for about 25 percent of Cuba’s total 
national income and about 80 percent of 
its export income, which it must have to pay 
for imports it needs. 


SOME CUBANS WANT CUT 


There is no doubt a cut in the sugar pre- 
mium would hurt the Cuban people, at least 
temporarily, and President Eisenhower says 
this is one thing the United States hopes 
to avoid. But there are some anti-Castro 
Cubans who would welcome the premium cut 
if it would help get rid of the present Cuban 
Government. 

“You'd be surprised how many Cubans are 
ready to suffer through something that 
would help get rid of this dictatorship,” 
says one Cuban businessman. Declares an- 
other: “Anything that would help establish 
a democratic government here would be an 
act of friendship, not economic aggression 
toward the Cuban people. What can be 
worse than being controlled by a radical 
dictatorship?” . 

Most foreign diplomats here have been 
hoping for a change in the Cuban Govern- 
ment’s attitude, as has the United States. 
But recent events have convinced most of 
the envoys the United States has no choice 
but to take action that will point up the 
concern it and other nations feel toward the 
trend of Cuban policy. These diplomats be- 
lieve a cut in the sugar premium is the least 
risky warning the United States can issue. 
One ambassador suggests the United States 
should cut the amount of sugar it buys from 
Cuba and allot the amount among such 
friendly sugar-producing nations as Brazil, 
Mexico, Peru and others. But most envoys 
believe this would require tedious negotia- 
tions with too many other countries. 

Though cutting the sugar premium per- 
haps would be less dangerous than some 
other reprisals, there still would be risks in- 
volved. Foremost would be the safety of the 
approximately 5,000 U.S. citizens who live 
on this tropical island. “Their safety is a 
real concern and you just can’t tell what 
Castro’s people might do if the United States 
took some definite action,” one American 
Official here says. 

Another consideration is American prop- 
erty here. U.S. investments in Cuba total 
about $800 million; the Cuban Government 
already has seized U.S. property worth about 
$5 million to $6 million, promising payment 
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in 20-year government bonds. “If the 
United States cuts the sugar premium it’s a 
good bet Dr. Castro will take over other 
American interests,” a US. official says. But 
other Americans here believe Dr. Castro 
eventually will take over all U.S. interests 
anyway. 

Still another point to consider is that Dr. 
Castro’s anti-U.S. tirades almost certainly 
would become even more virulent if there 
is any cut in the sugar premium. Dr. Castro 
and the Cuban government-directed press 
probably would scream “economic aggres- 
sion,” “big stick,” and “Yankee imperialism.” 
Echoes of such cries might be heard, too, 
from Russia, which recently signed a trade 
agreement with Cuba, and from leftist ele- 
ments in other countries. But this possi- 
bility is shrugged off, too, by some observers. 
“The United States gets blamed for every- 
thing that goes wrong in Cuba anyway,” is 
the way one foreign diplomat puts it. 


LOSING FRIENDS? 


Many ambassadors believe Dr. Castro’s out- 
bursts against the United States have lost 
him friends in other Latin American nations. 
One diplomat says he believes the Cuban 
premier “has lost the sympathy of 75 percent 
of South America.” This diplomat notes 
that Peru, Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, 
and Ecuador have declined to attend Cuba’s 
proposed fall conference of underdeveloped 
nations. “I think this shows what we think 
of him,” this Latin American emissary de- 
clares. 

Most diplomats appear puzzled by Dr. Cas- 
tro’s anti-Americanism and believe the ex- 
planation goes beyond such Castro charges 
as U.S. support of the deposed Batista gov- 
ernment and American exploitation of Cuba. 
One envoy believes Dr. Castro’s attitude 
‘““stems from the Communist influence.” 
Another believes it is impossible to fathom 
Dr. Castro’s motives because “he is not a 
logical man according to the way we under- 
stand the term.” 

“The bitterness may be self-justification 
for the seizure of private property, both 
American and Cuban,” another Ambassador 
speculates. At least one dipiomat thinks Dr. 
Castro is deliberately trying to provoke U.S. 
reprisals for propaganda purposes. 

DISAGREEMENT ON TIMING 


While most Ambassadors here believe the 
United States should act to curb Dr, Castro's 
power, there is considerable disagreement on 
timing. One diplomat says he “still has 
hopes the Cuban people will react against 
this government and give the United States 
a chance to help them.” Another declares 
the United States “probably shouldn’t 
change the sugar price for at least a year; 
the policy of tolerance has been the best so 
far.” 

But a Cuban businessman asserts that 
every day Dr. Castro is in power more private 
property is being taken over by the govern- 
ment. “This means that much more that 
will have to be straightened out eventually,” 
he says. 

Many Ambassadors express thw: belief that 
the revolutionary Cuban Government is 
Communist-dominated and poses a serious 
menace to the rest of North and South 
America. “I’m fully convinced the top men 
are 100 percent Communist,” says one dip- 
lomatic observer, Another emissary believes 
that “Cuba may become a center of Commu- 
nist imperialism in Latin America because 
Castro has a Simon Bolivar complex.” This 
is a reference to the 19th century revolution- 
ist who led uprisings that resulted in the 
independence from Spain of what is now 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, Peru, 
and Bolivia. 

Almost all diplomats here agree that if the 
United States cuts the premium for Cuban 
sugar, it should explain its action fully and 
should follow it up with policies of friend- 
ship and aid to other Latin American lands, 
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One Ambassador suggests: “You don’t have 
to say the premium is being cut because of 
Cuba; do it because you’re revamping farm 
policies or caiman: “ Another says: 
“Perhaps the best way to explain any action 
you take would be to bring it before the 
Organization of American States,” 





Imports: They're Much More Than Just 
a Management Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a statement on the subject of 
textile imports issued by the Textile 
Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, 
which appeared March 21, 1960, in the 
form of an advertisement in the Daily 
News Record, a textile trade publica- 
tion: 

A STATEMENT TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—IM- 
PoRTS: THEY'RE MucH More THAN JUST A 
MANAGEMENT PROBLEM—THE ‘SITUATION 
CaLLs ror JOINT ACTION 


The issue of textile imports is prominent 
in the news of late, and we are glad this is 
so. It’s good, indeed, to see management 
bestirring itself before congressional com- 
mittees in behalf of a solution to this vexing 
problem. 

Better yet is the fact that management, 
through advertisements in the press, is at- 
tempting to enlist public support of meas- 
ures to remove one ill which plagues our 
industry. 

But is this enough? 

We say no, for the basic flaw in manage- 
ment’s case for relief from imports lies in 
the fact that textile management does not 
speak for the million workers in its employ; 
nor does it speak for the many hundreds of 
communities which depend upon it for its 
economic well-being. The sad fact is that 
management speaks only for itself. 

As a result, an industry which paints a 
picture of disaster only in terms of yardage, 
looms, and spindles cannot hope to catch the 
imagination and sympathy of the public, 
which is essential to a solution. It can’t 
even catch the imagination of people who 
ought to know better. 

Want proof? 

We refer you to the New York Times of 
March 6, 1960. It is a sad commentary, in- 
deed, on the quality of the industry’s prese 
entation when the Nation’s leading news- 
paper, editorially reviewing the testimony 
heard by the US. Tariff Commission, has 
only this to say: 

“If this is the best ‘disaster’ the protec- 
tionists can produce, then we can all relax 
and go about the profitable business of low- 
ering our tariffs further.” . 

The industry’s testimony, of course, is not 
the best case that can be made to demon- 
strate the true extent of the disaster which 
textile imports are upon our in- 
dustry. This case can best be told in terms 
of several hundred thousand textile workers 
who have been liquidated out of their jobs, 
and of several hundred textile communities 
which have become depressed because of the 
steady and unrelenting decline of our 
industry. 


As long as the textile industry regards — 


imports as largely a management problem, it 


agement spokesmen, we are not Joh iny- 
Come-Latelys to the cnuse of relief from 
textile imports. 

For the last 18 -tead we have 
before congressional committees in an at- 
tempt to alert the Nation to the dangers 
which unrestricted imports pose to our in- 
dustry and to its workers. 

More than any other single force, we were 
instrumental in securing the passage of 
peril-point legislation to safeguard the 
woolen and worsted industry. 


ment in behalf of such a study. And the 
measures it has produced are in great part 


of new textile markets and the development 
of new products and new uses for 

which does not bear, to some degree, the 
imprint of TWUA. 

But enough of this. We're not out to pin 
any medals on our chests. 

We simply want to call attention to the 
fact that the industry's frustrations stem 
from its failure to enlist the textile worker 
in its cause. , The union's frustrations stem 
from the fact that its efforts have lacked 


industry 
The way out is clear. If management and 
the union got together, a rational approach 
to the problems of the textile industry could 
be devised. 
As always, we are prepared to give it a 
remains: 


to close its eyes to this basic need? 
Wm. Po.iock, 
General President, Textile Workers 
Union of America, AFL-CIO. 
New Yors, N.Y. 





Hoover Commission’s Recommendations 
Bogged Down After 5 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, 5 years have 
elapsed since the second Hoover Com- 


‘mission completed its monumental re- 


search and laid out prudent, sensible 
guidelines for reorganization of the 
executive branch. 

Many Members of Congress will re- 
call that one of the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s primary fields of interest was Gov- 


his colleagues on the bipartisan Com~- 
mission urged prompt, effective steps to 
curtail and eliminate many Federal ac- 
tivities Compete Sees Se 


troduced legislation to implement it. 


ep 
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Over the years the administration has 
restated many times its policy on this 
issue—a policy squarely in line with the 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

Yet, somewhere in the lower echelons 
of the executive branch, this policy seems 
to have bogged down. Five years have 
Passed sirice the Hoover Commission 
posted unmistakable signals to steer the 
executive branch to those areas where 
unjustified Federal competition was con- 
centrated. But from all I have been 
able to gather, these signs have been 
largely ignored, or somebody missed a 
turn somewhere. 

Now we find that the Bureau of the 
Budget, which was assigned responsibil- 
ity to implement the administration’s 
policy and keep track of its progress, has 
polled the various executive agencies to 
find out just where the program stands. 

Until this survey is completed, there- 
fore, nobody really knows how many of 
the Government’s unnecessary business- 
type activities have been closed down or 
curtailed. Nor, for that matter, does 
anyone know how many new enterprises 
have sprung up 

All we do know is that 5 years should 
allow plenty of time for considerable 
progress, and there are few, if any, signs 
that such progress has been made. 

Fortunately, one of our eminent col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown], the legislative sponsor and 
member of the Hoover Commission, is 
making it his business to find out. He 
is alarmed, as others of us are, by the 
apparent lack of interest and achieve- 
ment in this program and by evidence 
that 5 valuable years may have been 
wasted. I invite the attention of all 
Members of Congress to the following 
pertinent correspondence: 

_ CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STaTEs, 
| HovusE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1960. 
‘The Honorable Maurice H. ‘STANS, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, Executive 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Stans: As I am sure you know, 
as the legislative father and a member of 
the two Hoover Commissions, I joined in 
preparing the Commissions’ recommenda- 
tions to the Federal Government out of 
business competition with taxpaying private 
enterprise, and I have written you a number 
of letters on this subject. 

As a result of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations, some action has been taken 
and the President has shown a great interest 
in the elimination of Government competi- 
tion with private enterprise. 

Over 5 years ago, on January 15, 1955, the 
Bureau of the Budget issued a directive 
(Bulletin No. 55-4) setting forth a phased 
program to curtail certain business-type ac- 
tivities conducted by the executive branch 
in competition with taxpaying private en- 
terprise. 

One noteworthy result of this directive 
was an inventory of those activities that 
provided products or services for the Gov- 
ernment’s own use. This inventory, you 
may recall, listed 19,771 such activities with 
266,521 Federal employees and capital assets 
totaling $11,863,990,569. 

I am writing now to inquire as to what 
important results in reducing these Govern- 
ment activities have been accomplished over 
the past 5 years. 

Bulletin No. 60-2, issued by the Bureau of 
the Budget at the direction of the President 
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in 1959, requires a thorough inventory of all 
commercial-industrial-type activities: within 
the Department of Defense. I am interested 
in learning the outcome of this inventory 
and, more importantly, the expected action 
to result from it. 

I would like to particularly invite your 
attention to a passage from a report issued 
by the Joint Economic Committee: 

“The administration appears to have lost 
some of its earlier enthusiasm for this pro- 
gram. When the program was initiated in 
January of 1955 it called for the phased 
evaluation of all commercial-industrial type 
activities as quickly as possible. The Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget testified 
before the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business on April 16, 1957, that the Govern- 
ment agencies had completed the evaluation 
of manufacturing and service-type activities 
and stated that ‘subsequent reviews of other 
classifications of commercial activities, such 
as construction, transportation, communica- 
tions, etc., will be scheduled.’ Yet it was 
about 2) years after this testimony that the 
Bureau of the Budget got around to request- 
ing agencies to conduct the next series of its 
phased evaluations program of governmen- 
tally conducted commercial-type activities. 
As pointed out, the administration’s program 
has been inactive for over 2 years. As a re- 
sult of this delay certain competitive Gov- 
ernment activities have not yet been evalu- 
ated under this program.” 

In view of the concern expressed by a great 
many businessmen and their State and na- 
tional organizations, as well as critical com- 
ments such as have been made by the Joint 
Economic Committee, I believe it is urgently 
important for the Bureau of the Budget to 
act promptly when it has evaluated the per- 
tinent data from its current summary. A 
period of 5 years should have allowed time 
for considerable progress on this program. 

As I understood the Bureau’s Bulletin 
No. 55-4, there were to be four phases of the 
Pp to curtail unnecessary competitive 
activities producing goods or services for the 
Government’s own use. These phases were as 
follows: 

1. The inventory. As I noted earlier, this 
research survey disclosed the vast dimensions 
of the Government's commercial-type enter- 
prises. 

2. Evaluation of these enterprises. 

8. Action to close or curtail these enter- 
prises, on the basis of the evaluation process. 

4. Action to limit starting new enterprises. 

It would seem to me that whatever prog- 
ress report the Bureau compiles should cite 
specific instances of progress in each of these 
phases of the program. This would permit a 
more meaningful appraisal of the results 
achieved, thus far, by pinpointing areas 
where progress may have lagged. 

Illustrative of the type of comment I am 
receiving from business organizations on 
this important problem, I am taking the 
liberty of enclosing a letter I have just re- 
ceived from Elton Kile, president of National 
Associated Businessmen, Inc. So your con- 
sideration of this matter and the request I 
have made will be deeply appreciated. 

If there is any further information you 
desire, please advise me. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CLARENCE J. Brown, 
Member of Congress, 
Seventh Ohio District. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESSMEN, INC., 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1960. 
The Honorable CLARENCE J. BRown, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Brown: National Associated 
Businessmen, Inc., a coalition of 700 inde- 
pendent businessmen, is gravely concerned 
about the apparent lack of progress in re- 





ducing the number of Government commer- 
cial activities that compete with taxpaying 
private enterprise. 

Recalling your own consistent interest in 
this matter, both as a Member of Congress 
and as legislative sponsor and member of 
both Hoover Commissions, our organization 
respectfully asks your assistance in our ef- 
forts to revive governmental interest in this 
matter. 

As you know, the Bureau of the Budget, 
by direction of the President, specifically 
called for curtailment of certain commer- 
cial-industrial activities of the various agen- 
cies in Bulletin No. 55-4 of January 15, 1955. 

This bulletin declared, in part, that “It 
is the general policy of the administration 
that the Federal Government will not start 
or carry on any commercial activity to pro- 
vide a service or product for its own use if 
such product or service can be procured from 
private enterprise through ordinary business 
channels. Exceptions to this policy shall be 
made by the head of an agency only where 
it is clearly demonstrated in each case that 
it is not in the public interest to procure 
such product or service from private enter- 
prise.” 

Elsewhere in the bulletin, the Director of 
the Budget stipulated that “Except where 
such congressional action would be required, 
activities should be discontinued as soon as 
the agency head determines that it is rea- 
sonably possible to do so. Where congres- 
sional action would be necessary to permit 
discontinuance, the agency head shall seek 
such action promptly.” 

Five years have passed since this program 
was initiated. In that period the Bureau 
of the Budget has issued two other bulletins 
dealing with this same general problem. As 
you are aware, the Bureau of the Budget in- 
September of 1959 issued its directive 60-2 


.by order of the President requesting the De- 


fense Department to conduct an inventory on 
all commercial-industrial-type activities 
within their organization. This inventory 
is scheduled to be completed within a month. 
National Associated Businessmen is pro- 
foundly interested in the results of this in- 
ventory and hope that strong efforts will be 
made in the implementation of the admin- 
istration policy when the facts are made 
public. 

This audit, we are sure, will show that 
relatively little has been accomplished, even- 
in the rather narrow area of Government 
competition covered in Bulletin No. 55-4. 

This bulletin only dealt with those busi- 
ness-type activities which provide products 
or services for the use of the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself. It did not deal with those 
activities which provide products or services 
for the general public, such as public power 
projects, or those activities which serve Fed- 
eral’ employees, such as military commis- 
saries. 

Yet, even though Bulletin No. 55-4 covered 
only one of the three broad classes of Fed- 
eral business-type activities, it still resulted 
in an inventory that listed 19,771 ‘commer- 
cial-industrial activities which capital as- 
sets of $11.9 billion and 266,000 employees. 

National Associated Businessmen believe 
that prompt and vigorous action to remove 
the Federal Government from unjustified 
and unnecessary competition with private 
enterprise is essential to our Nation’s eco- 
nomic progress. Failure to do so, in direct 
contradiction of repeated pledges by the 
administration, constitutes a tragic drain of 
public funds and contributes to the infla- 
tionary pressures that threaten our prosper- 
ity and growth. 

We hope you will see fit to make such 
inquiries as you deem necessary in order, 
first, to determine precisely the extent of 
compliance with the 1955 and subsequent 
directives of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
secondly, to recall to the attention of the 
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Congress and the executive branch the need 
for strong action when the audit required 
by directive 60-2 is completed, 
Respectfully, 
ELTON KIL#, 
President, 


Mr. Speaker, I commend the National 
Associated Businessmen for once again 
drawing attention to this problem, and I 
hope that all Members of Congress will 
take it upon themselves to examine care- 
fully the forthcoming report of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

If it confirms the signs of disinterest 
and inaction, as I suspect it will, Con- 
gress would be well advised to place this 
entire matter under severe scrutiny. 

I am also delighted that my distin- 
guished friend and colleague, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Brown], has again 
taken an interest in this matter. His 
action in the past has no doubt saved 
hundreds of millions, yes, perhaps bil- 
lions, of dollars for the taxpayers of this 
Nation. 





Joseph M. Healey, Mayor of Kearny 





BETES a. REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, April 9, the Wilson-Gugelman 
Post No, 1302, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
will award the VFW citizenship medal 
to an outstanding citizen of the com- 
munity. This is the first time in its 35- 
year history that the Wilson-Gugelman 
Post has made such an award, and they 
have chosen as the first recipient, Joseph 
W. Healey, mayor of Kearny. 


In announcing their award to Mayor 
Healey the post wrote: 

The example you have set to all men has 
been the inspiration of this award. With 
your energy, high morality, and sense of 
neighborhood and public responsibility, you 
have brought to Kearny, the State, and the 
Nation a new kind of citizenship. Times 
like these require men of strong minds, stout 
hearts, true faith, and ready hands. These 
you have provided and we of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars honor you for this. 


I can personally attest that this is a 


well deserved tribute. Mayor Healey’s ° 


background as a public servant, his out- 
standing and unselfish contributions to 
civic and community affairs, and his sig- 
nificant record of persozal accomplish- 
ment make him a most worthy candidate 
for this high commendation. Indeed, I 
can think of no one who is more worthy, 
or more deserving; Mayor Healey has 
been aptly named as the outstanding 
citizen in the community. 

As a close and personal friend of Joe 
Healey, and as one who has been in close 
association with him in community af- 
fairs, I well know his dedication and de- 
votion to public service. I know how 
deeply interested he is in the welfare of 
the people—all of the people and each 
of them individually. I do not believe 
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there is anyone in public office who has 

a better or more dedicated understand- 
ing of his comamiunity’s needs and peob- 
lems. He has given of himself unspar- 
ingly and tirelessly for the good of the 
people. 

I therefore join in this salute to Jo- 
seph M. Healey, a great mayor and an 
outstanding public servant and citizen. 
In my opinion the Wilson-Gugelman 
Post made an inspired choice by desig- 
nating Joe Healey as the outstanding 
citizen in the community. 





Library Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I wish to include a letter sent to 
me merely to express gratitude for Fed- 
eral funds, appropriated under the Li- 
brary Services Act, which made possible 
the extension of library service in an 
area so badly damaged by Hurricane 
Audrey in 1957. Even though this ex- 
perience, I am sure, can be duplicated 
many times in all parts of our country, I 
believe my colleagues will find this let- 
ter most interesting: 

LOUISIANA STaTE LIBRARY, 
Cameron,.La., March 22, 408, 
Hon, T. A, THOMPSON, 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. THompson: Speaking for the 
Library Board of Control of the Cameron 
Parish Library Demonstration, I should like 
to acknowledge with gratitude Federal funds 
used so effectively—we think—in bringing 
permanent library service to Cameron. 

After using the sample library placed in 
the parish for the past 20 months—financed 
entirely by Federal and State funds, under 
the statewide library development plan of 
the Louisiana State Library—property hold- 
ers of Cameron Parish went to the polls last 
week and voted overwhelmingly to continue 
their library. 

We are very proud of this record vote 
for a public library, and in a parish to 
which Hurricane Audrey brought widespread 
devastation less than 3 years ago. Voters 
supported enthusiastically a 2-mill special 
library tax, which will yield the library an 
annual income of $28,000 -or more for the 
next 10 years... The vote for the tax carried 
by more than four to one in number (395 
votes for, 83 against) and more than five to 
one in property assessment ($667,269 for, 
$130,404 against). 

And this in Louisiana’s smallest parish, 
with an estimated population of little more 
than 5,000 people. 

We believe people will read books if books 
are given to them in plenty. Cameron peo- 
ple read 68,000 books since the library opened 
on June 27, 1958; and more than 2,000 of 
them are registered library users. We be- 
lieve that people will support libraries from 
local funds, once the joys and benefits com- 
ing from reading are demonstrated to them. 

So, thank you for your support which 
helped to make possible the financing of a 





A3065 
successful library demonstration in Cameron 
Parish. 


Sincerely, 

Mrs. Charles W. Hebert, President, Li- 
brary Board; Eraste 
Cameron Police Jury and Ex Officio 
Board Member; Members of the Board: 
Mrs. Chas. Precht, Bell City, Donald 


nier; Mrs. A. F. Sanner, Hackberry. 





Democrats or Campocrats in Puerto Rico? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Recorp of March 30, page A2801, I had 
a statement pertaining to the Demo- 
cratic Party of Puerto Rico. That state- 
ment was prompted by the fact that on 
March 19 that party had been officially 
registered for the first time in the his- ~ 
tory of Puerto Rico and that it would 
actively participate in local elections 
next November. The chairman of the 
Democratic Party there is my geod 
friend Jose A. Benitez. 

It seems that certain powerful ele- 
ments in Puerto Rico are not particu- 
larly anxious to have a growing and ac- 
tive Democratic Party on the island, par- 
ticularly one that advocates strong ties 
with the Democratic Party on the main- 
land. The result is that a controversy 
has been cooked up and a splinter group 
formed under the leadership of one 
Enrique Campos del Toro, and his fol- 
lowers are now known as Campocrats. 
It is no secret, however, throughout 
Puerto Rico that the reali force behind 
Campos is Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin, 
who is not very anxious to have a live 
and vibrant Democratic Party there 
which supports statehood. 

In its issue of March 29, 1960, the San 
Juan Star published an article under the 
title “Democratic Birthright Sold?” 
The last two paragraphs of that article 
read as follows: 

A Democratic withdrawal from insular 
elections ieaves a clear field for the GOP, 
and Governor Mofioz frantically claims that 
the Republican White House is intervening 
here already. 

If Puerto Rico wins statehood, on the 
shoulders of the GOP, island Congressmen 
will be Republicans despite the normal 
Democratic preference of Puerto Ricans. 


The significance of the views expressed 
in the above Puerto Rican newspaper 
should not escape the Democratic Party 
and Democratic leaders in the United 
States. Governor Mufioz, Mr. Campos, 
and their followers; in their blind opp2- 
sition to statehood for Puerto Rico, will 
drive the overwhelming majority of the 
Puerto Rican people into the arms of the 
Republican Party. Despite all that the 
Democratic Party and past Democratic 
administrations in Washington have 
done for Puerto Rico, it should be clearly 











Harry S. Truman who in 1946 appointed 
Jesus T. Finero as Governor of the 
island, the first Puerto Rican to be 
named to this office. Various reforms 
followed in subsequent years, culminat- 
ing in the adoption of Public Law 600 
by the U.S. Congress on June 4, 1951, 
establishing the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. I vividly recall that action 
in Congress for I was then a freshman 
Member of the House and I voted for 
thatact. 

All that good will that had been built 
up over the years by the Democratic 
Party is now in danger of being dissi- 
pated, because of the divisive and frus- 
trating action taken by the Campos 
group. Their convention was _ illegal 
since it was not officially called by the 
Democratic Party of Puerto Rico. They 
are only a rump group which is not in- 
terested in building a Democratic Party 
on the island. They will function on 
paper only, and their primary purpose 
will be to maintain status quo and to 
keep others from doing anything worth- 
while. 

The ones who will suffer will be the 
Democratic Party, in Puerto Rico and 
on the mainland. But not only will the 
Democrats be hurt, the Republican 
Party too will suffer because the Mufioz 
tactics are actually antistatehood ma- 
neuvers and the perpetuation of the 
present system and leadership of govern- 
ment. 

Furthermore, the real aim behind this 
movement called Campocrats, which is 
supported by Governor Mufioz, is to elim- 
inate the influence of any party in 
Puerto Rico which is attached to the 
mainland. 

The Democratic Party in the United 
States should not overlook these ma- 
neuvers and their true significance in 
the future. If we do, our party and our 
country will be greatly hurt in Puerto 
Rico for many years to come. 

In the meantime, the people of Puerto 
Rico may rest assured that the Demo- 
cratic Party of the island, which is 
headed by the very able and energetic 
Jose A. Benitez, will continue to maintain 
close ties with the Democratic Party of 
the mainland as in the past and that it 
will exert all efforts to build up a strong 
and influential party in the interests of 
the people. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert into the Recorp the 
article referred to above from the San 
Juan Star: 

{From the San Juan Star, Mar. 29, 1960] 
. DEMOCRATIC BIRTHRIGHT SOLD? 
(By Harold J. Lidin) 

Once upon a time, Many, Many, Many 
years ago, a young idealist named Luis 
Mufioz Marin weaned the jibaros from their 
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vice of vote selling with the slogan “Ver- 
guenza Contra Dinero” (Self-respect versus 
money). 

The ballot is every man's birthright. 
Mufioz taught them, and is not to be sold, 
slighted, or bartered. 

But last Sunday in the Ateneo Puertor- 


' riquefio, the minions of Mufioz took a step 


that smacks of birthright barter. 
MAXIMUM ECONOMIC CONTRIBUTION 


Assembled to reorganize the “Democratic 
Party,” the delegates pledged to deliver the 
“maximum” economic contribution to the 
Democratic 1960 presidential campaign. 

In a second motion, the delegates voted 
not to enter the Democratic Party in is- 
land elections. . 

Purpose of this second motion was to 
repudiate the drive of rival Democratic 
Leader Jose A. Benitez to register the Demo- 
cratic Parity here for elections—in other 
words, to use his party’s birthright. 

Prominent Popular Victor Gutierrez 
Franqui, who handled Sunday’s meeting 
with the same finesse he formerly demon- 
strated as Mufioz’ senate floor leader, says 
the promised campaign contribution will be 
“at least” $25,000. 

Whatever the goal, it will be reached. 

RATTLE THAT TINCUP 


For the treasurer of the new “Democratic” 
state committee is Teodoro Moscoso, a 
stanch Popular who happens to head Fo- 
mento. If by any chance Moscoso néeds help, 
he can.turn to Max Goldman, another prom- 
inent Popular present at the “Democratic” 
reorganization. As former chief of the tax- 
exemption office, Goldman also knows where 
to rattle that tincup. 

To pick up the smaller gifts, the Mufioz- 
backed Democratic committee can use for 
legmen the same pack of Popular Party ward 
leaders and city hall employees who crowded 
Sunday’s “Democratic” assembly. 

National Democratic Chairman Paul But- 
ler need lose no time wondering whose con- 
tribution will be larger, that of the Mufioz- 
backed Democrats or the Benicrats who 
favor elections and statehood, 

For nobody in Puerto Rico can match the 
Popular Party fundraising apparatus. 


HIGH PRICE OF BIRTHRIGHT 


But Butler, and other Democratic chief- 
tains, should take time to assure themselves 
that acceptance of the Muiioz-Moscoso con- 
tribution does not cost the party its birth- 
right. 

A Democratic withdrawal from insular 
elections leaves a clear field for the GOP, 
and Gov: Mufioz frantically claims that the 
Republican White House is “intervening” 
here already. 

If Puerto Rico wins statehood, on the 
shoulders of the GOP, island Congressmen 
will be Republicans despite the normal Dem- 
ocratic preference of Puerto Ricans. 





Influence Peddling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Aprit 6, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill to eliminate influence peddling 
in the granting of defense contracts has 
aroused this Nation. The people refuse 
to spend their hard-earned money on 
excessive costs and waste brought about 
by influence: peddling in the obtaining 
of procurement contracts. 
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One of the great fighters in exposing 
this situation which plagues our Nation 
is Drew Pearson. On March 31, 1960, 
and on April 4, 1960, in the Washington 
Post, Drew Pearson wrote two articles 
which crystallize the issue with telling 
effect. 

I believe that these articles are timely 
and will prove informative to the readers: 
VoTe ON INFLUENCE To Cost MILLIONS 
(By Drew Pearson) 


A vote. took place in the House Armed 
Services Committee the other day which 
will probably cost the taxpayers several mil- 
lion dollars. It was a vote to give more 
leeway to the brass-hat lobby. 

This lobby is composed of a long list of 
retired admirals and generals who jump from 
the Pentagon almost, immediately into 
drawing lush salaries from big defense con- 
tractors. Their chummy relationship with 
the active admirals and generals who remain 
behind, some of whom they recommended 
for promotion, led to a full-scale investiga- 
tion by a House subcommittee last summer 
headed by Congressman Epwarp Hésert, of 
New Orleans. 

Some of the facts revealed by HE&seErT 
were shocking. Yet when the full House 
Armed Services Committee was called upon 
to vote en a bill which would provide crimi- 
nal penalties for brass-hat lobbying, the full 
committee bowed to brass-hat defender Car. 
Vinson, of Georgia, the all-powerful com- 


’ mittee chairman. 


It removed the criminal penalties. This 
puts retired brass hats in an entirely dif- 
ferent category from retired civilians. A 
civilian who retires from the Treasury or 
Justice Departments cannot take a case in- 
volving any matter which he handled for 
the Government for 2 years without going 
to jail for doing so. 

But for a retired officer Chairman Vinson, 
sometimes called “admiral’’ because of his 
championship of the military, removed the 
criminal penalties urged by Congressman 
HEBERT. 

One of the biggest defense contractors to- 
day is the Glenn Martin Co., of Baltimore. 
It is manufacturing some of the most vital 
missiles in the Pentagon’s arsenal—the Mat- 
ador, the Mace, the Bullpup, and the Titan. 


ENTERTAINMENT ZOOMED 


There was a time when Martin was limping 
along with few Government contracts. But 
in recent years its business simultaneously 
with its entertainment of brass hats has 
zoomed and its hiring of former brass hats 
has increased. 

Testifying before Congressman HEBERT, 
George Bunker, head of Martin, admitted, 
reluctantly, to taking a long list of admirals 


_and Air Force generals down to the swank 


Cotton Club in the British Bahamas for 
some of the fanciest entertainment given by 
any defense contractor. Bunker also ad- 
mitted, reluctantly, that Martin had tried 
to deduct this entertainment from taxes as a 
legitinmvate expense but that it didn’t get 
away with it. 

Arguing with Hésert over Martin’s right 
to entertain the brass hats and deduct it 
as a business expense, Bunker said: “But 
Mr..Chairman, we are a private industry.” 

“Totally a Government product,” coun- 
tered HEBERT. 

“Yes, but a private industry, sir.” 

“But totally subsidized by the Govern- 
ment,” insisted the Congressman. 

“I don’t like the word subsidized,” pro- © 
tested Bunker. 

“I know,” shot back Hésert, “but if the 
Government withdrew its contracts from the 
Martin Co., you would be out of business.” 


GOLFING LOBBYING 


Bunker had no comeback. 
At first Bunker denied that the Martin 
Co. had any memberships at Chevy Chase, 
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Burning Tree, or other nearby golfing clubs 
but H&sert wasn't satisfied. 

“Well, then,” he asked, “does the company 
or individuals connected with the company 
entertain the military in golf games over 
the weekend, or during the week, at Burn- 
ing Tree?” 

“We do play golf at Burning Tree with 
military people, " admitted Bunker. “My 
answer is yes.” 

Martin also hired an Air Force major gen- 
eral, Dudley D. Hale, a few weeks after he 
retired, to be a glorified lobbyist in Wash- 
ington. 

“What was the compensation?” Bunker 
was asked. 

“His base compensation was $20,000.” 

This is just a small part of the amazing 
confessions of some of the companies’ which 
’ hired brass-hat lobbyists and entertained the 
brass hats. Despite this, the vote against 
criminal penalties in the bill to prevent 
brass-hat lobbying was 28 to 4. Here are 
some of the Congressmen who’ bowed to 
Chairman Vinson to protect the brass hats: 
Democrats Price, of Illinois, a fine Congress- 
man who gets nervous over Vinson’s oppo- 
sition; Lankford, of Maryland, another good 
Congressman who fears the Vinson whip- 
lash; Stratton, of New York, close friend 
of Adm. Arleigh Burke; Rivers, of South 
Carolina; Philbin, of Massachusetts; Fisher 
of Texas; Hardy, of Virginia; Bennett, of 
Florida; Huddleston, of Alabama; Doyle, of 
California; Byrne, of Pennsylvania; Cohelan, 
of California; Morris, of Oklahoma, who 
represents the district in which Fort Sill 
is located; Wampler, of Indiana. 

The Republicans voting with the brass hats 
included Arenps, of Illinois; BaTzs, of Mas- 
sachusetts; Gavin and Van ZANpT, of Penn- 
sylvania; Norsiap, of Oregon; Bray, of In- 
diana; Osmers, of New Jersey; Sr. GEORGE 
and Becker, of New York; WILson and Gus- 
ser, of California; CHAMBERLAIN, of Mich- 
igan. 





Brass-Hat LOspspyinG Brut Up Topay 
(By Drew Pearson) 


The question of brass-hat lobbying which 
has cost the taxpayers millions of dollars 
on defense contracts comes before the House 
of Representatives for an important vote 
today. 

The House will attempt to fix penalties for 
the admirals and generals who have become 
“influence peddlers” for the big munitions 
companies in such numbers that it has 
caused President. Eisenhower to speak out 
against the evils of the “munitions lobby.” 

The retired generals and admirals are paid 
fancy salaries—far more than their retire- 
ment pensions, which they draw simulta- 
neously—to lobby with their old friends in 
the Pentagon. These fancy salaries also are 
paid, indirectly, by the taxpayers, because 
they are added to the cost of missiles, air- 
planes, tanks, and other weapons which make 
up the biggest part of the national budget. 
Even the cost of lavish entertainment for 
the brass hats on active duty is added onto 
the tab which the taxpayer has to pay—if 
Internal Revenue isn’t alert enough to stop 
it. 

DOUBLE STANDARD 


However, both President Eisenhower and 
congressional Democrats now want to set up 
two standards of ethics for lobbying—one 
for civilians and the other for the military. 
Ike has fired FCC Chairman John Doerfer for 
going fishing with a big broadcaster but has 
condoned lavish fishing-golfing trips by the 
Air Force and Navy to the British Bahamas 


Cotton Club arranged by the Martin Com-: 


pany, one of the biggest missile manufac- 
tures. 

Likewise, Chairman Cari Vinson of Geor- 
gia, omnipotent defender of the brass hats, 
pushed through his armed services com- 
mittee a powder puff bill providing no crimi- 
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nal penalties for retired officers who lobby 
on defense contracts within 2 years after 
retirement. He would only have them for- 
feit retired pensions. These mean little. 

In contrast civilians retired from Govern- 
ment usually get no pensions anyway, and 
face a jail term if they handle Government 
cases within 2 years after retirement, 

Powerful Chairman Vinson urged north- 
ern Democrats and Republicans to fall into 
line for this mild slap-on-the-wrist bill in his 
committee. Today, however, he faces a lot of 
southern oposition. Significantly some of it 
comes from his equally potent friend, How- 
arp Smiru of Virginia, leader of the Dixie- 
crat-GOP coalition. 

“This bill doesn’t do anything,” Smith told 
Vinson when he reported the brasshat-lobby- 
ing bill out for full debate. “We are grant- 
ing you a'rule, but you are likely to get one 
your rare lickiy ~3 on the floor of the House.” 


VINSON CRACKS WHIP 


Louisiana’s Congressman Epprr HEseERr, 
former news editor of the New Orleans States, 
was much blunter inside the Armed Services 
Committee. He called attention to the fact 
that Vinson himself had sponsored a tougher 
bill with criminal penalties, then changed 
his mind. He did not mention the fact that 
the military had come to Vryson privately 
and persuaded the chairman, whom they call 
Admiral, to change his mind. 

“These are your amendments, Mr. Chair- 
man,” needled Hésert, referring to VINSON’s 
previous stand for criminal penalties. 

“All right,” blustered Vinson impatiently. 

“I.am offering them to give the committee 
an opportunity to. vote,” slyly continued 
Hésert. “I will stand by you, Mz. Chairman, 
I won’t run away from you. I won't repu- 
diate you. You can repudiate yourself.” 

The crusty Congressman from Georgia 
ignored H&sert’s dig. 

“I trust everybody will vote correctly this 
morning, like they did the other day when 
the committee adopted my viewpoint,” said 
Vinson, cracking the whip. “I am satisfied 
that the committee is going to continue that 
same viewpoint.” 

“I,” Hepert tried to speak. 

“Let’s vote,” interrupted Vinson. 


“I admit, Mr. Chairman, that the commit- 
tee will sustain you,” Hésert finally got in 
his word. “But I want to give you an oppor- 
tunity to sustain yourself.” 

“Call the roll,” thundered Vinson. 

As almost always happens when Chairman 
Vinson makes it a personal issue, his com- 
mittee bowed. The vote was 28 to 4 in his 
favor. Only votes against him were two 
southerners and two Republicans—Héserr, 
of Louisiana, Winsreap, of Mississippi; with 
Republicans Atvrn O’KonskKI, of Wisconsin 
and WILLIAM Hess, of Ohio. 

The vote today befere the full House will 
attempt to reverse Vinson and put the same 
criminal penalties into the brass-hat lobby- 
ing bill which apply to civilians, 





Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a thoughtful letter from the 
Right Reverend Msgr. Edward E. Swan- 
strom, executive director of the Catholic 
Relief Services, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, 
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As the mutual security bill of 1960 
soon be coming to the floor for consid- 
eration, I am calling these views to the 
attention of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress and the people of America. 

The letter follows: 


CATHOLIC RELIEF SERVICES—NATIONAL 
CaTHOLIc WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
New York, N.Y., March 30, 1960. 
Hon. JAMEs G. FULTON, : 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washintgon, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FULTON: The problem 
of mounting stores of surplus farm com- 
modities is one that I know is of great con- 
cern to all the Members of Congress and 
the officials of various departments of our 
Government, 

Through Public Law 480 you have given 
the American. voluntary relief agencies a 
wonderful opportunity to accomplish great 
good among the poor and distressed in all 
quarters of need throughout the world. 
All of us have made an effort to make the 
fullest and most effective use of this oppor- 
tunity. 

From time to time the directors of the 
other voluntary agencies and myself are 
asked for suggestions for the better use and 
distribution of these commodities. 

We have found hy years of that 
there are various factors that seriously im- 
pair the efficiency and extent of the pro- 
grams that our agencies are on 
overseas on Behalf of the needy in which we 
use title III, U.S. Goverment food supplies. 
It seems that some of this could be resolved 
through proper action on the part of Con- 


gress. 
purpose of this letter is to lay these 
problems before you and the members of 
congressional committees concerned in the 
hope that all or some may be resolved, 

They are as follows: 

1. The problem of landlocked countries. 
Such countries as Laos, Paraguay, and Bo- 
livia, among others have no seaports to which 
our food supplies can be shipped. These 
countries are, of course, very poor ones and 
in great need of the supplies that we could 
make available to them under a title III pro- 
gram in larger quantities were ocean freight 
funds utilizable to the poin* of entry of these 
countries. At the present time we can only 
ship these supplies to a seaport in a neigh- 
boring country. The problem of overland 
transportation of the supplies from such a 
port to the point of entry of the countries 
concerned might be resolved by an — 
sion of intent of Congress con 
use of the ocean freight funds. Cecteeaiaies 
lawyers have already decided that their in- 
terpretation of the use of these funds limits 
them to what is strictly ocean-freight. This, 
of course, works a hardship both on the agen- 
cies carrying out in landlocked 
countries and on the landlocked countries 
themselves, 

2. According to present understanding of 
Public Law 480, all food supplies used by 
voluntary agencies under title III must be 
distributed to the needy without exacting 
any form of recompense from them. This in 
effect means that these foods cannot be used 
to pay workers who might be engaged in 
community effort activities. Many agencies 
are interested in projects of public interest 
nature such as the building of schoois, small 
roads, drainage ditches, dikes, bridges, etc. 
Very often the people of underdeveloped 
countries could be induced to engage in com- 
munity efforts of this kind if title III food- 
stuffs could ke used as a recompense for 
their labors in behalf of a cornmunity proj- 
ect. Such a use of these foods would have 
important social, as well as economic, bene- 
fits since community spirit would be fostered 
thereby and the value of copoerative effort for 
social betterment would be made known. 
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-3. According to the present regulations 
under which we operate, food must be dis- 
tributed as it is received, or its conversion 
into other end products must be paid for by 
some source other than the recipient. The 
food itself cannot be used in any case to pay 
for its own conversion into other end prod- 
ucts. In effect this means that the lack of 
adequate resources on the part of the volun- 
tary agency operating the program or on the 
part of local groups cooperating with the 
program limits the amount of wheat flour 
that could be converted into bread or 
noodles, forexample. This in turn limits the 
usefulness of the supplies. In occupied 
areas around the world after the last war 
the Army used a part of-these supplies to pay 
for their conversion. Also title I and title 
II supplies are sold in a variety of manners. 
It would be a great help to the efficiency of 
the operations of title III programs if the 
actual work of converting the supplies into 
other end use products could be paid for 
with a part of the supplies themselves. 
Specifically, bakers could be paid in flour for 
the baking of bread or the making of noodles. 
The end result of such a possibility would be 
to give the poor items that could be used 
immediately and to familiarize them with 
new types of food that would be much more 
beneficial to them than some of those that 
they are presently using. 

4. The use of corn for animal fodder. The 
people of Asia need meat and are particular- 
ly fond of pork in most countries, If corn 
could be used as food for animals it would be 
possible to convert large quantities of our 
surpluses into meat. The details of this 
would have to be worked out very carefully, 
of course, in order that the meat go to needy 
people. Something that might be consid- 
ered would be, for example, the supplying of 
corn to people who would raise pigs under 
contract with us to return to us a pound of 
pork for a set quantity of corn delivered to 
them. This may seem like an almost impos- 
sible thing to attain, but we should remem- 
ber that at one time it was illegal to pur- 
chase American surplus in the United States 
for use as animal fodder. At.a later date 
this procedure was made legal. If it could 
be made legal overseas also, I am sure that 
we could do a great deal of good in many 
countries with the resultant product. 

Over the past few years representatives of 
some of the other agencies and myself have 
offered these suggestions in whole or in part 
at various hearings on the mutual aid and 
agricultural bills. I hope that by present- 
ing them to you and some of the other lead- 
ers of Congress in this form they may be of 
some further help to Congress in its delibera- 
tions on these matters. 

With a word of kindest personal regard, 
Iam, 


Sincerely yours, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Epwarp E. SwaNnstTrom, 
Ezecutive Director. 


A Publisher’s Eulogy for Russell V. Mack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, we Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
knew our late colleague, RUSSELL MACK, 
as a Congressman and servant of the 
people in the Third Congressional Dis- 
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trict of Washington. Other persons 
knew him in other ways. For example, 
many knew him as a newspaper pub- 
lisher. 

I believe it is fitting, Mr. Speaker, that 
the eulogy presented by Edwin J. Alex- 
ander, publisher of the Olympia News, 
be included in the permanent REcorp at 
a point following the other tributes to 
our colleague prior to adjournment of 
the House on March 28 out of respect to 
his memory. 

This eulogy is as follows: 

EULOGY FOR CONGRESSMAN RUSSELL V. MAcK 


(By Edwin J. Alexander, publisher, the Olym- 
pia News, funeral services, First Methodist 
Church, Aberdeen, Wash., Apr. 2, 1960) 


“The other day a friend of mine died. Into 
my throat came a strange dry lump, and to 
my heart a depressing weight. Something 
had gone out of my life. I felt a sense of 
personal loss and sadness.” . From a booklet 
written and published by RussELL V. Mack 
in 1946. 

Now our noble friend has fallen—pierced 
by the arrow of death. The places that 
have known him shall know him no more, 
but his virtues are written on tablets of love 
and memory. 

RUSSELL V. Mack was truly one of nature’s 
noblemen—a good man, a true friend, and 
honored citizen. 

Many of you here in this church this 
morning remember RUSSELL as a boy and as @ 
young man and in the years that followed— 
know full well that he had won his crown 
in Heaven ere he had reached the middle 
period of his good life. 

Prom cub reporter to business manager on 
the Aberdeen Daily World to publisher of 
the Grays Harbor Daily Washingtonian— 
from publisher to Congressman—RUSSELL 
was a constant exemplar of the cardinal prin- 
ciples that constitute the highest order of the 
brotherhood of man. 

RUSSELL was intensely patriotic. He loved 
his country with great passion and en- 
thusiasm. Russe. linked his personal des- 
tiny with the destiny of his country and its 
flag. 

RUSSELL was a powerful champion and de- 
fender of our American faith and our Amer- 
ican way of life. He went back and forth 
across this district—yes, this State and our 
Nation—teaching and preaching and practic- 
ing the gospel of Americanism and quickening 
the spirit of American patriotism in the 
hearts and minds of our people everywhere. 

Russet. loved his Grays Harbor and these 
nine counties and our great State of Wash- 
ington in such a zealous and ardent manner 
that it verily excited the local pride within 
all of us to nearly a bursting point. 

People liked RusSSELL because RuSSELL liked 
people. He enjoyed being with his friends, 
making new friends and meeting strangers. 
No one was a stranger for long in Russell’s 
warm and friendly presence, 

A great newspaperman, editor, and pub- 
lisher, many of us in this place this morning 
knew him as a kindly, considerate, and gen- 
erous employer, counselor, and friend. 

As a fraternalist we Knew him as one sin- 
cerely devoted to the principles of brotherly 
love and fidelity whose outstretched hands 
were ever ready to assist those in need. 

As a citizen we knew him as a dedicated 
public servant, a dynamic leader, and hon- 
ored Member of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, where his brilliant record of 
service and devotion to country will stand as 
a@ lasting monument and tribute to the true 
patriot that he was. 

Russett died as he would have wanted— 
standing on the floor of the Congress voting 
for his beloved country. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but Only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith -an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 


immediately to the Committee on House. 


Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public hy the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount-of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per’ month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 


the Recorp should be processed through this 


Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 


on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. — 


1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 

to print and deliver upon the order of any 

Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 

from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 


ordering the same paying the cost thereof - 


(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Dodge County, Wis., Owes Fame to Cow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
Washington aura of broad scope pro- 
» grams, multi-billion-dollar budgets, far- 
' flung policies, and conquest of outer 
space ideas, there may be an inclination, 
from time to time, to overlook the grass- 
roots human and natural forces that 
make communities “tick” in this great 
country. 

As a nation, however, we are depend- 
ent upon our local communities linked 
together in a strong chain of economic, 
cultural, patriotic, spiritual ideals and 
principles, for the key to progress for 
the future. 

Today, I would like to refer specifically 
to an outstanding community in Wiscon- 
sin—Dodge County—one of the leading 
100 in the Nation. 

Dodge produces more cheese than any 
other county in Wisconsin; it is No. 2 
- in the State in total cash income; and 
_ No. 3 in milk production. 

: Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished two informative articles—one by 
Robert W. Wells, entitled “Busy Dodge 
County Owes Fame to Cow,” and the 
other, by a staff correspondent, “Dodge 
Tops State in Cheesemaking”—on the 
historical and present significance of the 
economy of this particular community. 

As a splendid review of the significant 
way in which the people of Dodge County 
are moving ahead and contributing to 
progress in the State and Nation, I ask 
unanimous consent to have these articles 





| printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the articles 
_ were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Milwaukee Journal, Mar. 31, 1960] 


| Busy Dopce County Owes FAME to Cow— 
[ THE HOLSTEIN Mabe Ir a Farm LEADER IN 
UniITeD States—Ir Cows, CALves, BULLS, 
AND Herrers Stoop NosE To Tall IN A 
STRAIGHT LINE, Ir WovuLD REACH 270 MILEs; 
Beaver Dam Is THE BiGccest CITY. AND 
JUNEAU Is THE COUNTY SEAT 


(By Robert W. Wells) 


| JuUNEAU, Wis.—Dodge County residents are 
_ too busy with the milking to erect a statue 
| to their leading resident, but the Holstein 
| cow deserves one, She’s made the county 
' what it is today. ’ 
And what is it today? Well, Dodge is one 
of the Nation’s 100 leading farm counties. 
It produces more cheese than any other 
county in Wisconsin. It is No. 2 in the 
' State (behind Dane) in total cash income to 
' farmers. It is No. 3 (behind Dane and 
_ Marathon) in milk production. 

_ If you could persuade Dodge County's 
| ®ows, calves, bulls, and heifers to stand nose 
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to tail in a straight line it would stretch 
for 270 miles. If you added the county’s 
79,000 pigs and its 565,000 chickens to those 
137,000 cattle, you could stretch the line all 
the way from Hustisford to Ashtabula, Ohio, 
and cause a lot of comment. 


MILK IS PLENTIFUL 


If Dodge citizens were required to con- 
sume all the milk produced in their county, 
each would have to drink 10,387 pounds a 
year. 

Actually, the Dodge County populace is 
willing to share its lacteal bounty with pay- 
ing customers elsewhere. Most of it goes 
to Wisconsin and Illinois consumers, but 
some of the fluid milk is trucked to points as 
far away as Florida. And residents of prac- 
tically anywhere in the Nation are apt to 
find themselves eating Dodge County cheese. 

The county is second in the State in egg 
production—about 100 million a year—and 
is among the top five counties in thé United 
States in the sale of green peas and sweet 
corn. 

INCOME IS HIGH 


Cash income for the county’s 3,700 farms 
averages over $10,000 a year. The annual 
total of about $38 million includes over $20 
million from milk and $33 million from all 
livestock and livestock products. County 
Agent Edwin A. Bergstrom estimates that 
more than three-fourths of the county’s 
farmers primarily are dairymen. 

As you may have surmised from those sta- 
tistics, agriculture is the county’s biggest in- 
dustry by any standard, including employ- 
ment. About one-third of the county’s 
breadwinners are farmers. About 20,000 of 
the county’s 60,000 residents.are farm fami- 
lies. 

It should not be supposed that Dodge 
County is entirely rural, however. It has 
11 villages and 7 cities. Of these, Water- 
town and Waupun are divided between 
Dodge and adjoining counties. 


BEAVER DAM IS BIGGEST CITY 


Manufacturing employs 28 percent of the 
workers, mainly in the Beaver Dam, Horicon, 
Mayville, Watertown, and Waupun areas. 
The county’s biggest city is Beaver Dam, 
with an estimated 12,800 people. (Water- 
town is about the same size, but most of its 
residents live in Jefferson County.) 

Wages are somewhat lower in Dodge 
County plants than in those around Mil- 
waukee or Madison, but living costs also 
are lower. The county is about midway be- 
tween those two cities, but a little too far for 
commuting to be popular. What commuting 
there is in Dodge County mostly is from the 
country to the small nearby cities, such as 
Beaver Dam. 

Juneau, with about 1,500 residents, is the 
county seat. The 69-member county board 
meets here. The biggest development in 
town at the moment is ‘a $275,000 addition to 
the county jail. The facilities are said to 
be quite an improvement and if you have to 
go to jail, you could do worse than Juneau 
County. 

BUILDING Is BRISK 

Buildings are going up at a lively pace 
in Beaver Dam, too. A new city hall is being 
built at a cost of $650,000, and the YMCA 
has a fine new building under construction. 
Since the addition of a new wing at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital recently, it’s now possible 
for 210 persons to occupy beds in the city’s 
two hospitals at the same moment. 


Beaver Dam Lake, formed by a dam not 
built by beavers, is at the city’s doorstep. 
It especially is popular with bullhead fish- 
‘ermen, some of whom come all the way from 
Milwaukee for the purpose. Fox Lake, a 
few miles to the north, is a popular summer 
resort, lined with cottages whose owners 
claim it’s the best fishing lake in the county. 
They come from Milwaukee, Chicago, and 
elsewhere to prove it. , 

The third large lake in the county—there 
are about 20 all told—in Sinissippi, formed 
by damming the Rock River at Hustisford. 
Year-round homes gradually are replacing 
the summer cottages around it. 

HOMES ARE MOVED 


Milwaukeeans whose houses have been 
bought to make way for expressways might 
be surprised at what’s happening in the 
towns of Ashippun and Rubicon, in the 
southeast corner of Dodge County. The 
thrifty residents of those communities, who 
know a bargain when they see one, have 
been busily bidding at auctions held in Mil- 
waukee to dispose of the houses on express- 
way land. County Agent Bergstrom esti- 
mated that close to 100 of the dwellings 
from Milwaukee had been moved out to 
that part of Dodge County. 

An earlier move from Milwaukee occurred 
at Theresa. Solomon Juneau came there to 
get away from the horse-drawn traffic jams 
and founded the place in 1847. His house 
still is a Theresa landmark. 


STATE PRISON IS LANDMARK 


Another landmark in the county was be- 
gun only 4 years after Juneau’s homestead 
and has been growing ever since. It’s the 
State prison located on the Dodge County 
side of Waupun. It has about 1,200 pris- 
oners at the moment, plus 400 who are 
on the 9 outlying farms, for a total of 
1,620. That’s almost four times the popula- 
tion of Theresa, which would have suited old 
Solomon just fine. * 

A medium security correctional institu- 
tion is planned for the northwestern corner 
of the county, north of Fox Lake. It will 
have about 400 prisoners, some of them from 
the prison and some from the State reform- 
atory at Green Bay. 

The history of the county begins in 1836 
when the first territorial legislature estab- 
lished it and named it for Henry Dodge, the 
territorial governor. At the time, it was a- 
county with no permanent residents. But 2 
years later Jacob P. Brower and his family 
set up housekeeping on the north side of 
Fox Lake. 5 

POPULATION SOARS 


By 1850, the county’s population had in- 
creased to 19,000. The next decade was the 
time of Dodge County’s greatest growth. 
The population more than doubled in the 
10 years. The increase between 1850 and 
1860 was iarger than that during the next 
century. ; 

Dodge County was settled mainly by Ger- 
mans, although Irish, Poles, Dutch and 
Welsh also came along with the east coast 
Yankees. German is still spoken extensively 
in some parts of the county, but only 2,000 
of the present residents were born abroad. 

Like the farmers of many other areas of 
Wisconsin, those in Dodge County special- 
ized in wheat at first. But various factors, 
including the chinch bug, discouraged them 
and many went into dairying. 

Along with farming, the Dodge County 
residents developed a diversity’ of industry. 
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Beaver Dam, for example, has 21 plants that 
turn out such things as stoves, silos, canned 
vegetables, shoes, metal products, and, of 
course, cheese. 

Dodge County’s urban population, like its 
rural variety, is inclined to be stable and 
thrifty. The executive secretary of Beaver 
Dam’s Chamber of Commerce, George J. 
White, reports that 80 percent of the houses 
in that city are owner occupied, which is a 
pretty good indication of how things are 
around Dodge County. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal, Mar. 31, 1960] 


Dopce Tors STfaTe IN CHEESEMAKING—69 
Factories LOcaTep IN COUNTY; MUNSTER, 
Brick ARE THE Most PoPpuLaR TYPES 
Tuerssa, Wis—The three sons were busily 

at work at the John A. Widmer & Sons cheese 

plant. The bottom of one stainless steel vat 


Was covered with what looked like cottage’ 


cheese, but wasn’t. In a second vat were 
shredded chunks of what would be Cheddar 
when the Widmers got through with it. 

The stuff that looked like cottage cheese 
turned out to be one stage in the production 
of Dodge. County’s best known product, brick 
cheese. This variety was originated in the 
county and Dodge still leads in its production 
in the State. It also leads in the production 
of munster (or, if you prefer, muenster) and 
in the total output of all types of cheese— 
close to 50 millions pounds a year. 

EIGHTEEN HUNDRED POUNDS A DAY 

Like most of the founders of the county’s 
69 cheese factories, the elder Widmer came 
from Switzerland. He has been making 
cheese for 53 years, he said, and has been at 
the present location for 38. His three sons, 
John, Jr., James, and Ralph, help run the 
family enterprise. 

The Widmer plant is midway between the 
giants like Kraft and the small operations. 
It turns out about 1,800 pounds a day, some 
of which is sold over the counter. The rest 
is marketed through distributors, and winds 
up in markets in Milwaukee and elsewhere. 

Ralph Widmer undertook to explain what 
‘was going on. 

“We get the entire milk production from 
29 farms in this area,” he said. “When the 
milk comes in, we pasteurize it and then fill 
the vats. Rennet is added to the milk to 
coagulate it. In a half hour, it becomes as 
thick as gelatin. 

HEATED TO 100° 


“The stainless steel vats have double sides. 
Steampipes run inside them. Once the milk 
is coagulated, the steam heats the mixture 
to about 100°. That’s the cooking process, 
and it takes about a half hour. 

“It requires 100 pounds of milk to make 
less than 10 pounds of cheese. The rest is 
whey. You remember little Miss Muffit? The 
whey is drawn off—most of it goes back to 
the farmers for hog feed—and what’s left 
is the curds, 

Wire cutters—a rectangular device with 
numerous small, tightly drawn wires—are 
drawn through the curds to break them into 
small pieces. Then they are dipped into 
wooden forms. . 

“At this point, Ralph said ‘the stuff looks 
like cottage cheese and tastes like rubber.” 
SALTED FROM OUTSIDE 

After the curds are dipped into the forms, 
a wooden top is put on the cheese and a 
brick is placed on the top to weigh it down. 
That’s how brick cheese got its name, Widmer 
said. 

The brick cheese is turned several times. 
Then the next day it is put in a vat of brine. 

“Brick cheese is salted from the outside,” 
Widmer explained, “and Cheddar from the 
inside—that is, the salt is mixed in.” 

The other brothers were busy with this lat- 
ter process while the conversation was going 
on. One sprinkled handfuls of salt into the 
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vat, while another took a curd fork and 
mixed it in. The instrument resembled a 
pitchfork, except that the tines were turned 
back on themselves at the ends. 

After the brick cheese has spent 12 hours 
in the brine vat, it goes to the curing room, 
where it is kept 7 to 10 days, Widmer said. 
The Cheddar takes longer. It is cured about 
@ month before it is ready for sale. 


START AT 3 A.M. MONDAY 


John Widmer, Jr., took time off from his 
chores to mention that times. had changed 
in cheese making. In the old days, everyone 
worked 7 days a week because, as soon as the 
milk arrived from the farms, it had to be 
made into cheese. 

Now the plant has a storage tank where 
excess milk can be kept cool and the family 
no longer has to work on Sunday. 

“But we have to be here at 3 a.m. Monday 
to take care of Sunday’s milk and get it out 
of the way in time to handle Monday’s milk,” 
‘Widmer said. 

The elder Widmer bought the Theresa plant 
in 1922. His son John said the history of 
cheesemaking in the building probably dated 
back to.1900 or so. The building has been 
enlarged and modernized in recent years. 


HAD DOZEN PLANTS 


The first brick cheese made anywhere was 
produced by John Jossie, a Swiss immigrant 
who came to Wisconsin in 1865 and operated 
a farmer-owned limb’ cheese plant at 
Richwood. It was in 1875 that Jossie ob- 
served that when the curds used in making 
limburger were drier than usual a different 
texture and flavor resulted. 

He began to experiment and, first thing he 
knew, he had become the world’s first maker 
of brick cheese. In 1877, he built a plant 8 
miles northeast of Watertown and made it 
the first factory for brick cheese. It re- 
mained in operation until 1943. 

At one time, Jossie had about a dozen 
brick-cheese plants in Dodge and Jefferson 
Counties. He switched to farming in 1883 
and turned the cheesemaking over to his 
brother Jacob, who joined in partnership 
with John Habbeger and set up operations in 
Watertown. Their interests were eventu- 
ally acquired by Kraft Foods. 

Many other kinds of cheese are made in 
Dodge County. Since pizza became the 
fashion, Italian types have been growing in 
importance and Dodge is now third-ranking 
county in Wisconsin in their manufacture. 





Family Farm Act of 1960 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, to 
say merely that there is a difference of 
opinion between the Eisenhower-Ben- 
son-Nixon administration and the ma- 
jority in Congress concerning farm legis- 
lation is a gross understatement. Con- 
gress has passed five farm bills outlining 
their preferred approach which have 
been voted. When the legislation on the 
books was expiring, Congress had to ac- 
cept the administration’s proposals or 
there would be no legislation and under 
these circumstances, Congress was 
bludgeoned into passing the flexible price 
support law and granting the authority 
requested by the administration. Experi- 
ence has shown this Eisenhower-Benson- 
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Nixon approach of low prices and no 
controls to be a miserable failure based 
upon economic theories applicable only 
to countries with food and fiber short- 
ages. I do not feel disrespectful toward’ 
those who, with intellectual honesty, 
cling to these old, thoroughly discredited 
theories, but Members of Congress who 
are seeking solutions in good faith and 
are even willing to make reasonable com- 
promises become somewhat disgusted 
when those who are apparently barren 
of constructive ideas, make. statements 
based upon false interpretations of pro- 
posed legislation rather than offer any 
constructive alternative. The National 
Republican chairman, Senator Morton, 
in a speech in the district I have the 
privilege to represent, followed this nega- 
tive approach. Instead of coming forth 
with some constructive and reasonable 
alternative, Mr. Morton embarked upon 
a negative intemperate and irresponsible 
tirade against the possibility of various 
approaches possible under the Poage bill. 

It is obvious that the farmers and all 
taxpayers lose under the administra- 
tion’s approach of producing for Govern- 
ment bins. The only ones who gain from 
this are the newcomer, fly-by-night 
grain storage operator who was never in 
the grain merchandising business and 
the processor who now has his normal 
inventory carried by the Government. 
The Morton speech places the “new 
team” of Nixon and Morton squarely be- 
hind the Benson approach and repudi- 
ates the President’s apparent offer to 
start working toward a compromise bill. 
It is disappointing and discouraging to 
taxpayers, farmers, and those in farm 
related industries, and in fact to every- 
one except those few fly-by-night stor- 
age cronies of the administration who 
don’t want their playhouse wrecked. 

The Des Moines Register on Friday, 
April 1, 1960, published a short, temper- 
ate and constructive analysis and sum- 
mary of the situation which I commend 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House. Itis as follows: 

GOP on Farm Po.icy 

Senator THrusTon B. Morton, national 
Republican chairman, employed three main 
arguments in his speech at the Iowa GOP 
finance dinner appealing to farmers to vote 
Republican in 1960: 

1. “Since the 1954 elections, the Demo- 
cratic Party has controlled Congress—and it 
is Congress alone which can write farm 


. legislation.” 


2. The farm problem exists in some other 
countries, too, and it “is much bigger and 
broader and far more complicated than the 
people with quick and easy solutions are 
willing to admit.” . 

3. The Democratic farm bills in Congress 
are “all-out regimentation”; they are “an 
alleged family farm income program” but 
they would “cut farm income, drastically 
reduce jobs both on and off the farm and 
sharply increase food prices and other living 
costs to consumers.” 


Senator Morton’s first two points are true 
enough as they stand. But it is also true 
that until 1959 Congress followed the recom- 
mendations of President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Benson to a considerable extent, 
especially in lowering price supports. Con- 
gress passed farm legislation in the last 2 
years which the President vetoed. 

The way farm programs are administered 
has a great deal to do with their effects. 
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For example, the Government’s corn surplus ~ 


would not be so large if Benson had not made 
price support available to farmers who did 
not comply with acreage allotments. 

So we doubt that Morron’s attempt to pin 
the blame on the opposition for the farm 
program mess and the decline in farm income 
will be successful. The administration has 
to take responsibility for leadership in farm 
policy and for carrying out the Government 
programs. 

As for the current Democratic bills, which 
provide authority for strict production con- 
trols, there may be plenty of things wrong 
with them. But just to label them “regi- 
mentation” is not a constructive criticism. 

The bills provide for 90 percent of parity 
price support for a commodity if two-thirds 
of .the producers of the commodity vote in 
favor of production control. This may be 
regimentation, but it is regimentation voted 
upon themselves by the farmers. If the pro- 
grams reduced farm income, as Senator Mor- 
TON predicts, then farmers could throw them 
out. 

A wide variety of methods of controlling 
supply, including quotas in bushels or 
pounds, is available in this proposed legisla- 
tion, and a wide variety of price support 
methods, including deficiency payments. 
There would be room for considerable experi- 
mentation to see what would work best for 
each commodity. 

Whatever else may be said about these farm 
bills, at least they represent a flexible ap- 
proach to what everyone realizes is a “‘com- 
plicated” problem which cannot be solved 
by any one-shot, “quick and easy” method. 
They are an attempt to end the pile-up of 
surpluses and reduce Government costs, 
while raising farm income. 

Senator Morton could hardly be expected 
to outline a new farm policy for his party 
at this time. But the Republicans badly 
need a new farm policy if they hope to gain 
strength in farming areas. 

It will not be enough to ditch Ezra Benson 
(Morton did not even mention his. name) 
while continuing the same policy. The GOP 
will have to come up with practical pro- 
posais for dealing with the crushing sur- 
pluses which are bearing down on farm prices 
and incomes. 





Changing the Mixture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the April 4, 1960, issue of 
Aviation Week one of the best editorials 
on the defense budget that I have seen in 
recent months, entitled “Changing the 
Mixture.” 

I believe this will shed new light on the 
great defense debate that has been 
underway here for many weeks. Addi- 
tionally, it raises grave doubts as to 
whether we have an adequate defense 
and traces the steps that have become 
necessary to assure this defense upon the 
urging of many of our colleagues in the 
Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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CHANGING THE MIXTURE 


The fiscal 1961 defense budget has not 
stood the test of 3 months of public debate 
very well. Public debate and legislative 
scrutiny have disclosed that this budget 
fails to meet the vital defense requirements 
in a number of critical areas. There are 
hopeful signs that the three military serv- 
ices, with tacit administration approval, are 
already taking action to remedy the most 
obvious of these defects. 

The number of changes that are already 
in the mill for the fiscal 1961 defense budget, 
even before the key debates over it have 
begun in the Congress, must stir many ques- 
tions in the minds of the taxpaying public 
as to the adequacy of the military budgeting 
process. It seems difficult to believe that a 
budget that was so stoutly defended as ade- 
quate on its presentation to Congress in 
January should require sO many major 
changes only a few months later. It sug- 
gests that there is something radically wrong 
with the procedures and policies by which 
this budget was prepared. 

Looking for the moment only at the Air 
Force aspects of the defense budget, we find 
an astonishing number of major deficiencies 
that have been spotlighted by legislative 
scrutiny and public debate. Among them 
are: 

Lack of any modern military airlift and 
little action to develop any for the forseeable 
future. 

Lack of a top priority program to develop 
a mach 3-plus replacement for the current 
fleet of subsonic B—52’s and mach 2 B-58’s. 

Lack. of sufficient urgency and scope for 
the interim Atlas and Titan ICBM programs 
during the critical years of the missile gap. 

Lack of sufficient funds and priority for 
developing an airborne alert capability for 
the B-52 fleet of Strategic Air Command in 
this same critical period. 

Lack of urgency, funding and priority for 
developing military space systems, both for 
the warning and reconnaissance satellites al- 
ready under development and for advanced 
manned space vehicles. 

Lack of sufficient technical effort devoted 
to the increasingly important problem of 
monitoring and detecting nuclear explosions 
required for any realistic program of nuclear 
arms control.—Robert Hotz. 





Mrs. Anna Harmon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RANDALL S. HARMON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. HARMON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp, an editorial from 
the North Vernon Sun of April 5, 1960, 
by Mr. Richard Mayer, Jr., editor: 

Mrs. ANNA HARMON . 


The odds are that we would have never 
known Mrs. Anna Harmon if it hadn’t been 
for the fact that her son, RANDALL, a North 
Vernon native, had been elected to Congress 
in the 1958 election. It’s our good fortune— 
for whether her son was elected to anything 
or not, we would have been the loser in life 
if we hadn’t met her and had the distinct 
pleasure of talking to her a number of times. 

She was a fine and wonderful woman, 
devoted to her church. We suspect that 
she had worked hard throughout most of 
her life, and had known, perhaps, more than 
her share of the hardships that go with life. 
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The good things came to her late, but hap< 
pily, not too late, 

Somehow, in our conversations with her, 
she always reminded us of that wonderful 
story about the Roman noblewoman, who 
when asked where her jewels were, drew her 
sons closely around her and said: “These 
are my jewels.” - 

The elevation of her son to nationwide 
prominence left Mrs. Harmon with mixed 
feelings. She was most proud of her son, 
as only a mother, who had borne him, who 
had nurtured him, who had hoped for him, 
could be, and yet motherlike, she was ter- 
ribly upset by some of the unkind words 
that the press wrote about her son. “He 
can handle himself; don’t worry about»it,” 
we once told her. But it didn’t stop her 
from worrying. Many a mother, had wished 
along with her that the world could view her 
son through a mother’s eyes. 

RANDALL HARMON may run last in the 1960 
election. The big city press may affix the 
unhappy sobriquet, “Front Porch,’”’ on him, 
But the memory of the deep love that his 
mother bore for him makes him a most for- 
tunate man, whatever his destiny may be. 

To write an editorial is nothing. To be 
elected Congressman or even President is 
not much more. But to be a successful 
mother like Mrs. Harmon was. Ah, there is 
the rich and the true achievement of life. 





Competitive Bids 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. KEFPAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom; 
mittee conducted hearings last Septem- 
ber, in Knoxville, on the peculiar behav- 
ior of certain manufacturers who con- 
sistently submitted identical bids to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, in what 
appeared to be a bypassing of competi- 
tive bidding at the expense of the TVA. 

Following those hearings, a Federal 
grand jury in Philadelphia indicted 138 
equipment manufacturers for alleged 
antitrust violations. 

It also should be recalled that last 
year the Tennessee Valley Authority 
purchased heavy electrical equipment 
abroad, because of a considerably 
favorable price differential between the 
bid by a British manufacturer and the 
bids by the major U.S. companies. 

On the basis of information received 
since then, it would appear that a cer- 
tain amount of price competition has 
been revived by the major American 
manufacturers of electrical equipment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial entitled “This 
Price Cut Caused by an Electrical 
Shock,” which appeared in the Nash- 
ville Tennessean be printed in the Rec- 
ORD as a significant commentary on the 
subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Tuts Prick Cur CAUSED BY AN ELECTRICAL 
SuHock 


It may be, as General Electric says, that 
the Tennessee Valley Authority’s decision 
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last year to purchase heavy electrical equip- 
ment abroad had nothing to do with GE’s 
price cut this week on the same sort of 
equipment. 

But that is somewhat difficult to believe. 


Particularly is this true when one traces 
the history of events since TVA announced 


last February it was going overseas to pur- © 


chase a large turbogenerator for the Colbert 
steamplant at Tuscumbia, Ala. 

The squawk that followed this announce- 
ment created quite a stir at the time. The 
big electrical manufacturing firms accused 
the Government agency of everything but 
treason. 

They insisted they could not compete with 
foreign firms because of the high cost of 
Aniérican labor. They insisted only a do- 
mestic firm could provide proper mainte- 
mance. They predicted all sorts of catastro- 
phes in the event of nuclear attack if a 
foreign-made product was on the power 
production line. 

These firms demanded an investigation 
and flooded the press with unsubstantiated 
releases purporting to show how unfairly 
this massive public agency was treating 
them. They prepared a march on Congress 
to get themselves a law that would cut out 
foreign competition and, of course, give 
themselves something of a cartel-type mo- 

- nopoly. 

Into this fray, naturally, Jumped the pri- 
vate power companies. For they have de- 
veloped conditioned reflexes which leap to 
reaction when the initials TVA are used. 
The manufacturers were exactly right, they 
chimed, and this was just another example 
of what socialism will do. 

Some citizens were inclined to sympathize 
with General Electric, Westinghouse, et al., 
until TVA, in a lengthy statement, debunked 
every argument the manufacturers offered, 
point by point, and in cold, hard figures. 

But the electrical companies were not 
really quieted until the authority, in a, sec- 
ond statement, calmly laid out the identical 
bids these great competitors had been sub- 
mitting for years. 

*One upshot of the identical bidding dis- 
closure was a so-called shakeup at GE. Mr. 
Ralph J. Cordiner, chairman of the board, 
admitted that some of his firm’s executives 
had indeed been discussing prices with com- 
petitors before bidding on big Government 
contracts. As a result, the executives were 
sort of being shifted around, as we got it. 

And now, close on the heels of another 
debunking job turned in at Pittsburgh: by 
TVA Board Chairman Herbert D. Vogel, GE 
announces that its better and more efficient 
production has made it possible to cut prices 
on heavy electrical equipment. 

It is ironic that among the beneficiaries 
of this whole affair are the private power 
companies. For they, too, can now expect 
to pay less for equipment they buy from 
the abused manufacturers. 

This fits a familiar pattern as old as TVA 
itself. In showing the way to cheaper power 
production, this efficient agency (made up 
of dedicated men irfstead of wasteful bureau- 
crats) has made it possible for private power 
companies to increase their profits. 

Now—for a while anyway—perhaps we 
shall see some real down-to-earth competi- 
tion among the domestic firms. Maybe there 
will be some old-fashioned price competi- 
tion instead of the phony type that talks of 
free enterprise for public consumption and 
gets together—behind the scenes—in the in- 
terest of guaranteed profits which are also 
guaranteed to be high. 

Once again, TVA has saved American 
power users—both public and private—a 
considerable wad of money. Once again it 
has demonstrated that an organization is 
not necessarily cursed because it bears the 
name “public.” And that the suffix “pri- 
vate,” is not invariably sacred. 
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Why I Am Proud To Be an American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call the attention of the House 
of Representatives to an essay by John 
Matthews of Marietta, Ohio, which is 
one of the winners in Ohio of the Amer- 
ican Legion essay contest this year. 

There are many aspects of daily life 





‘which are illustrative of our freedoms 


that too often go unnoticed. In this 
refreshing statement by an 11th grader, 
we have a perceptive reminder of the 
deeper meanings of so much which we 
take for granted in our activities each 
day. John Matthews’ essay is as fol- 
lows: 

Wuy I Am Provup To BE AN AMERICAN 

(By John Matthews) 

When I walk down the street in a typical 
American town or city, I can see things that 
make me proud to be an American. As I 
enter the business district, I catch sight of 
people hurrying from place to place. On the 
corner I miay see two old men telling of the 
good old days and relating events that 
should -make the country and every person 
in the country proud. 

As I proceed, I watch as a storekeeper 
and customer conduct business without 
fear of being interrupted and maybe 
thrown into jail by the police. The store- 
keeper cannot be told what to sell, how to 
sell it, or at what price it is to be sold. If he 
wants to make his prices lower than the 
prices of the store across the street, he can 
do so. This competition keeps one person 
from getting a hold on any product and seli- 
ing it at very high prices.’ On down the 
street is a court where I can go and be assured 
of having a fair trial by impartial people. 
Close by may be the police station and on 
down the street the fire department. The 
men who are employed at these places are 
there to help and not hinder me. 

By this time I have reached the river and 
pause to watch the boats carrying goods, 
up and down, stopping and going, in an al- 
most continuous process. This sight is 
symoblic of our wealth and great trading 
ability. 

Along the side of the river is a quiet little 
park. As I enter it, I see statues commemo- 
rating famous happenings and famous peo- 
ple. I look at these monuments with pride, 
knowing that these happenings and people 
helped make the United States what it is 
today. Then, as I leave the park, I look 
down and remind myself that George Wash- 
ington or maybe Thomas Jefferson may have 
stood upon the exact spot on which I am 
standing. This should remind me that the 
early Americans fought and died so that I 
might have a country in which all men afe 
created equal. They did not stop after 
securing independence. They set up a sys- 
tem of government which is one of the best, 
if not the best, in the world. - 

Continuing down the street, I see a small 
common church. In this church I can wor- 
ship God without interference from anyone. 
But this is not the only church; there are 
many others, each having its own beliefs. 
This shows that the United States is surely a 
country with complete freedom of religion. 

As I proceed back toward the center of 
town, I am passed by a young boy selling 
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newspapers. In our country I have the free- 
dom of writing and printing for everyone to 
read what I believe. Focusing my eyes down 
the street, I see the figure of a man. He is 
standing on the steps of a building telling 
everyone what he believes is wrong with the 
mayor of the city. He will not be arrested 
for what he says against the officials of the 
city, the State, or the Federal Government, 
The freedom of speaking when and how you 
want is an important privilege in the United 
States. 

A few blocks down the street is a building 
with a flag in front of it. Through the win- 
dow at the front of the building, I can see 
people receiving a ballot and going into a 
booth to vote. In the United States the citi- 
zens can nominate and vote for the person 
who they think could fill the office best. 

Our liberties and freedoms are not just 
things we have; they are things we use every 
day. This is why I am proud to be an 
American. 





The Importation of Brass Mill Products 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the do- 
mestic brass industry is facing increas- 
ing competition from imports of brass 
mill products. 

The situation facing the industry was 
clearly outlined by Mr. Joseph O’Brien, 
president of the Bristol Brass Corp., of 
Bristol, Conn., in a letter distributed to 
all employees of the company along with 
the annual report. 

Mr. O’Brien points out that nearly 95 
million pounds of brass mill products 
were imported in 1959, representing 
about 1,300 American brass mill jobs— 
jobs that have been taken away by low- 
priced, foreign-made brass. 

Mr. President, this is a serious prob- 
lem, of mounting concern to thoughtful 
American working men and women, and 
deserves the careful attention of the 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter to which I have referred may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Bristou Brass Corp., 
Bristol, Conn., March 18, 1960. 
To Bristol Brass Men and Women: 

Here is your copy of our annual report for 
the year 1959. 

It was a good year for Bristol Brass, with 
operations at a satisfactory level for most 
of the period. But, as pointed out in the 
report, it was also a good year for importers 
of foreign-made brass mill goods. 


The U.S. Bureau of the Census figures 


show that imports of brass mill products | 


totaled 94,660,000 pounds in 1959—an in- 
crease of 25 million pounds over 1958. Put 
another way, that nearly 95 million pounds 
of brass represents about 1,300 American 
brass mill jobs—jobs that have been taken 
away by low-priced foreign-made brass. 
One of our most important customers re- 
cently told us they had made a thorough 
study of the possibility of using imported 
brass strip instead of U.S. made. Their 
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analysis showed they could buy imported 
strip of good quality—just as good as ours— 
for considerably less than we have to charge 
for our strip. 

This customer eventually decided not to 
buy imported brass, and I think you will 
be interested to know why. There were two 
reasons: First, they want good service and 
felt that Bristol Brass and other U.S. mills 
could be depended on to provide that service. 
On the other hand, they were doubtful about 
service on imported brass. . Secondly, this 
customer believes that it is good business 
policy to buy from U.S. sources. They know 
that the American people are their best cus- 
tomers and that you and I will not be able 
to buy cars, refrigerators, and watches if 
we do not have jobs. That’s why one cus- 
tomer decided to buy American. It is ob- 
vious from that 95 million pounds of im- 
ported brass that other customers made dif- 
erent decisions. 

Last year, imports of brass mill goods in- 
creased by 37% percent—the largest in- 
crease in recent years. This shows how im- 
portant it is for us to provide top quality 
and the best of service, while keeping our 
costs as low as possible. Quality and service 
are the best weapons we have to keep im- 
ports from increasing more and thus to 
protect our own jobs. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH O'BRIEN, 
President. 





So You Want To Be a Republican 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, Judge 
George F. Eyrich, Jr., of Cincinnati has 
been the capable and dynamic chairman 
of the Hamilton County, Ohio, Republi- 
can organization for 18 years. Under 
his leadership, the Republican Party in 
the Cincinnati area has been a tre- 
mendous force for good and effective 
government. 

An article written by Judge Eyrich 
appearing in the April 3 issue of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer is a fine and com- 
prehensive analysis of basic Republican 
Party principles. It has been the ad- 
herence to these fundamental principles 
over many years that enabled the Re- 
publican Party in Hamilton County to 
maintain its position of leadership. 

.The article follows: 

So You Want To BE A REPUBLICAN 
(By George F. Eyrich, Jr.) 

The young men and women of America 
in increasing numbers are answering with a 
resounding “‘Yes,” to the statement, “So you 
want to be a Republican.” 

This is pleasing and encouraging, but it 
-is by no means surprising. 

It is to the young people of today that the 
future belongs. What could be more natural 
than that thinking young people, concerned 
about the future, should turn to the political 
party that is dedicated to the kind of gov- 
ernment on which the future can rest 
securely? 

Any comparison of the policies of the two 
major national political parties on the na- 
tional, State or local level makes it obvious 
that the Republican Party is that party. 

A prime precept of Republicanism has al- 
Ways been a refusal to barter the resources 
of the future for immediate political ad- 
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vantage. It calls for each political and 
governmental decision to be _ carefully 
weighed against the effect it will have on 
the future. 

For example, Republicans have never 
subscribed to the idea that the cure for 
every problem is an appropriation of Gov- 
ernment money. Republicans know that 
such appropriations are advances drawn on 
the earnings of future generations and must 
be used only when they will contribute to 
a lasting solution to the problem. In 
other words, we Republicans demand a full 
value for the taxpayers’ dollars that we 
spend. 

It has always been the policy of the 
Republican Party to find a lasting solution 
to the problems of the day rather than 
sweep them under the rug with temporary 
compromises. This has been true. since its 
birth in 1854. 

The Republican Party was born in the 
consciences of Americans those 106 years 
ago, when the dispute over whether one 
human being should be the property of an- 
other threatened to tear our Republic apart. 
Some men of that day wanted to postpone 
a decision by further compromise with the 
institution of slavery. 

But. the Republican Party, led by the first 
Republican President, Abraham Lincoln, 
demonstrating the concern for the dignity 
of all men that is still a characteristic of the 
party, knew that the situation could be met 
only by dramatic action. The slavery ques- 
tion meant that it was inevitable that the 
United States would face a civil war. Those 
early Republicans chose to fight that war 
during their own generation rather than 
leave it for their children to face. 

Republicans in the years since have con- 
tinued to demonstrate such concern for the 
future. In those years, they have come to 
be recognized as the party that stands for 
the dignity of the individual and have 
earned the title of the “Grand Old Party.” 

Of course, the facts stick in the craw of 
some of the partisans of the other party. 
In their desperate attempts to distort the 
facts, they treat the American public to 
such bland doubletalk that it is actually 
funny when the emotion is stripped away 
and their statements are left stranded com- 
pletely void of logic or truth. For example: 

We see the candidates of the other party, 
multimilloinaire would-be Presidents, charg- 
ing that the Republican Party is the party 
of the rich man. 

We hear the cry from the opposition that 
the lack of congressional action on impor- 
tant legislation is the fault of the Republi- 
can Party when the other party has a ma- 
jority in both Houses of Congress. 

We see the Democratic Senator, who was 
Secretary of the Air Force in 1947, now sing- 
ing hysterical soprano in the chorus of his 
Democratic Party, trying to say that the 
Republicans have caused the missile lag. 

Whereas the facts are as follows: On Feb- 
ruary 19, 1947, Dwight D. Eisenhower, then 
Chief of Staff, appeared before the Appro- 
priations Committee of the Congress and 
pleaded for more money for research and 
development of missiles. He said, “In the 
field of guided missiles * * * we have no 
more than scratched the surface of possi- 
bilities which we must explore in order to 
keep abreast of the rest of the world. Neglect. 
to do so could bring our country to ruin and 
defeat in an appallingly few hours.” 

Congress granted the money but President 
Truman impounded $75 million of it. The 
contract with Convair for intercontinental 
missiles was canceled and not renewed until 
1951 after we got into Korea. From 1945 to 
1952 only $3.5 million was expended on in- 
tercontinental missiles (during that period 
we spent $117 million supporting the price 
of peanuts). 

And among the most ridiculous we find 
prophets of gloom parroting the other party’s 
line that depression is just around the cor- 


ner, whereas under the Republican adminis- 
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tration our Nation has reached its greatest 
prosperity. 

Of course, the fact that can be learned 
from any history book is that throughout 


‘its entire history the Republican Party 


has brought both peace and prosperity to 
America when it was in power. 

This matter of peace is certainly one that 
should be of interest to young people. After 
all, it is young men who must fight wars. 
And young women have their share of heart- 
break from wars. The fact is that during 
no Republican administration in the 20th 
century has America gone to war. Con- 
versely, under each and every administra- 
tion of the other party during the same 
period America has seen its boys march 
away to war. And frequently after the other 
party’s President was elected on a promise 
to keep us out of war. 

All of these add up to the reasons that 
young people are placing their trust in the 
Republican Party. 

As a young person, you would find a ready 
welcome in the Republican Party. The 
Young Republican movement is an impor- 
tant factor in the party and offers young 
people, from teenagers to young adults, an 
opportunity to try their political wings in 
thé company of their contemporaries. 

Organized on a structure that parallels 
that of the senior party, the Young Repub- 
licans have their own national committee, 
State committee, and local officers. They 
hold conventions that blend social activity 
with mature concern for good government, 
while giving the participants a basic educa- 
tion in political practice. 

Out of the Young Republican movement 
have come many of the that have 
been adopted as administration and legisla- 
tive aims of the party as a whole. The Re- 
publican Party is always receptive to vigor- 
ous young ideas. 

Here in Hamilton County our Young Re- 
publican organization is one of the main- 
stays of our party. From it we draw our 
leaders of the future and from it we receive 
help and direction that translates into bal- 
lots for good governmeht in Washington, 
Columbus, the courthouse, and city hall. 

In addition to the Hamilton County Young 
Republican Club, there are in the county a 
number of ward and township Young Re+« 
publican clubs as well as an active organ- 
ization at the University of Cincinnati. Any 
reader of the Enquirer’s Saturday Youth 
Page will find a warm welcome awaiting him 
in any of them. 

He will also find that Republican political 
activity can be fun. The thrill of trying to 
influence one’s fellow citizens to vote for a 
good candidate running on a sound plaform, 
is one that has captured the lasting imag- 
ination of Many a young man or young 
woman. It offers an opportunity for young 
people to put into practice their own fresh 
new ideas, for a vigorous party is always 
looking for new ideas and better ways of 
getting results. 

The excitement of election day and watch- 
ing the results come in that night, pores 
the effectiveness of your efforts, can 
tremendous indeed. But even more Saale 
tant, with the thrill and excitement goes the 
satisfaction of knowing that one is con- 
tributing to the kind of government that will 
make America a better place in the future. 

That the Republican Party is the party 
of youth can be readily seen from its slate 
of candidates as they shape up for the fall 
elections. All the way from the presiden- 
tial ticket with RicHarp Nixon, to our slate 
of candidates for office here in Hamilton 
County, is a preponderance of young people. 

They are young people who, a few years 
ago, found their way into Republican ranks 
through the Young Republican movement 
because they recognized the Republican 
Party as the one interested in America’s 
future. 

You can be one of them. 


Seeeaes 
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Unused Plant Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. McGEE.. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Democrats Hit Unused Plant, 
Men,” written by Frank C. Porter and 
published in the Washington Post of 
April 7, 1960. The article discusses the 
economic philosophy as espoused by 
eminent Democrats. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 
Democrats Hrr UNvUsSED PLANT, MEN— 

“INFLATION Cry” Mask For INACTION, KEx- 

SERLING Says 


(By Frank C. Porter) 


When electioneering for the Presidency be- 
gins in earnest later this year, the Republi- 
cams can expect a barrage of charges that 
their “second-class economic performance” 
has let the national growth rate slip’ pre- 
cariously. 

Already the controversial issue has 
cropped up more and more in Democratic 
speeches. Through inability to put unused 
plant and manpower to work, runs the argu- 
ment, the annual growth rate has fallen to 
23 percent during the Eisenhower tenure. 
Democrats insist it can and should be main- 
tained at 4.5 percent or better. 

Thus far there has been little clear-cut 
Republican reaction to the Democratic jibes 
on growth. It fell to Fortune magazine last 
“week to map what may be the first cohesive 
GOP counterattack. In an article by Max 
Ways, it took note of Republican embarrass- 
ment over the issue and urged party leaders 
to attack Democratic proposals for specific 
growth targets as a “mask for big govern- 
ment.” 

To Leon H. Keyserling, Chairman of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Council of Economic Advis- 
ors, and who for many years has been .con- 
sidered one of the chief architects of Demo- 
cratic economic policy, the “big government” 
warning is pure nonsense. 

He considers his proposal for a national 
prosperity budget, whereby the President 
would include in his annual economic mes- 
sage specific goals for public efforts, and also 
general goals to improve the perspectives of 
private industry after consultation among 
business, labor, and farm leaders, educative 
rather than coercive. 

It is, he insists, no more than is called for 
by the Employment Act of 1946, passed over- 
whelmingly by both parties but “honored 
by Eisenhower only in the breach thereof.” 
The act specifically requires the President to 
set forth maximum goals for employment, 
production, and purchasing power and the 
policies needed to achieve these goals. 

Had the President observed both the let- 
ter and the spirit of the act, Keyserling 
argues, the United States might not find it- 
self hobbled with such gigantic waste in 
unused manpower and plant today. He esti- 
mates that if the economy had grown at an 
annual rate of 4.7 percent he ascribes to 
the Democratic period 1947-53, rather than 
‘at the 2.3 percent rate he claims for the 
Eisenhower years 1953-59, we would have 
been $200 billion richer in gross national 
product, would have received about 65 bil- 
lion more in public revenues at all levels 
at the same tax rates and would have avoided 
15 million man years of unnecessary unem- 
ployment. 
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Keyserling projects a 5 percent growth 
rate through 1964 to show that the Nation 
would realize $400 billion more in gross na- 
tional product than the 2.3 percent 1953-59 
rate, 19 million man-years more employment, 
and $100 billion more in public revenues at 
all levels at the same rate, of which about 
$70 billion would accrue to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

He quotes these estimates to drive home 
his point that our economy is total and indi- 
visive, that the public and private sectors 
are mutually supportive. The Republicans, 
Keyserling charges, on the one hand isolate 
the national budget from the general econ- 
omy, tying the great national priorities such 
as defense and education to fiscal shortages, 
while inhibiting the private economy 
(whence come public revenues) with re- 
pressive monetary policy on the cther hand. 

Keyserling also rejects the mature econ- 
omy theory of a fellow Democratic econo- 
mist. In “The Affluent Society,” John Ken- 
neth Galbraith suggests that a high rate of 
growth is no longer of prime importance, 
and that resources from the private economy 
must be transferred to the public sector to 
improve the quality of American life. 

To Keyserling, this is “unnecessary hero- 
ism” and a “redistribution of scarcity.” He 
contends that our private economy can sus- 
tain great further growth, that public proj- 
ects cannot be augmented by stunting the 
private sector, and that the latter is far 
from affluent today. 

“Why should you mortify the flesh by 
rationing scarcity when you have the tech- 
nological capabilities to satisfy all needs?” 
Keyserling asks. 

Keyserling would use all the tools of Gov- 
ernment, but particularly monetary and 
fiscal policy, to lead a “symphony of nation- 
wide effort” toward three goals: Optimum 
and steady economic growth, the use of this 
growth to “service the great priorities of our 


‘needs and aspirations as a people, and the 


extirpation of economic injustice.” 

Keyserling contends that the administra- 
tion’s “inflation cry has been a mask for not 
doing the things we should have done.” By 
concentrating single mindedly on a tight 
money policy, the Federal Reserve Board, in 
his opinion, has failed in its three major 
missions: Establishing priorities of need, 
promoting growth, and controlling inflation 
itself. To Keyserling, “inefficient slack” in 
an economy is just as inflationary as “in- 
efficient tautness.” 

What about Russia? Keyserling is 
alarmed by what he considers a vastly su- 
perior Soviet growth rate but not obsessed 
by it. His main concern is the unity of So- 
viet economic purpose. The Russians have 
established priorities: “Now that they’ve 
built their industrial base and educational 
system, they’ll begin improving their stand- 
ard of living.” - 

But he wants no part of authoritarian 
techniques, Keyserling insists. He emphat- 
ically rejects the price and wage controls 
gingerly suggested by a few Democratic 
economists. And he argues that what is 
needed is “leadership, not totalitarian- 
ism * * *, What we should seek is the 
middle educative way.” 





What Do They Mean—Lagging? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
world is witnessing today two of the 
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most significant achievements in the 
history of this youthful field of space 


‘exploration. I refer of course to the 


Pioneer V sun satellite and the Tiros I 
weather satellite. Every one of us can 
be proud that these two scientific mar- 
vels were launched into the heavens 
from American soil. They are the fruits 
of American ingenuity and American ef- 
fort. They represent no more than has 
been expected by those of us who have 
maintained confidence in the space pro- 
gram of the Eisenhower administration. 
They come as no great surprise to those 
of us who have been able to look at our 
space program in an objective manner. 

These achievements further substanti- 
ate my consistent contention that the 
United States is clearly equal or superior 
to the Soviet Union in every field of 
space exploration save that of propul- 
sion. And we will soon remedy this de- 
ficiency in thrust capability that was 
willed us by the previous Democrat ad- 
ministration. 

I should also like to include, for the 
edification of many of my colleagues, 
an editorial written by Mr. Alexander 
Jones in the April 4 Syracuse (N.Y.) 
Herald-Journal. It serves notice that 
the people back home have not been 
taken in by the Washington prophets of 
doom. They are clearly able to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. 

The editorial follows: 

Wuat Do THry MEAN—LAGGING? 
(By Alexander F. Jones) 

There is an expression of the native fish- 
ing guides in the Caribbean when a shark 
or barracuda moves into a bonefish feeding 
grounds, causing them to dart about 
nervously. 

“Something is spooking the fish,” the 
guide will say. ; 

Something is spooking me in outer space, 

It is that picture taking, tape recording, 
tub-shaped satellite named Tiros I which is 
whirling around the world 450 miles up 
snapping shots of this revolving globe and 
sending them back to earth for Ike and the 
rest of us to marvel over. 

And there is another camera in that tub 
that is taking pictures of cloud formations 
that are regarded as so confidential the 
Space Administration is not putting them 
out. They are said to reveal weather 
secrets. 

In addition, while this miraculous experl- 
ment is causing the scientific world, includ- 
ing Moscow, to look our way again, the satel- 
lite, Pioneer V, is orbiting the sun and send- 
ing back messages that it is now 2,588,056 
miles away. from the earth and still traveling. 

In talking about our space efforts, the man 
who is head of this space business, Dr. T. 
Keith Glennan, says we may put a man up 
120 miles in a rocket this year and will put 
another astronaut into orbit in 1961. 

And there will be an American on the 
moon within 10 years, Dr. Glennan says, 
adding that this is a conservative estimate. 

He calmly reports the U.S. space program 
is going along very well and the only advan- 
tage the Soviet Union holds at this time 
is having a rocket engine with a greater 
thrust. With the completion of our giant 
Saturn missile this deficiency will be elim- 
inated, Dr. Glennan said. 

Here is a man who knows what he is 
talking about. He is top administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration and has been since its inception. 
He is president of Case Institute of Technol- 
ogy of Cleveland and a former Atomic Energy 
Commissioner. 
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He now has many more satellites of various 
types whirling around in space than the 
Soviet Union. 

What I like about Dr. Glennan is his 
modesty in success and his determination 
to overcome obstacles in failure. 

He was simply purring as he happily took 
the outerspace pictures to President Eisen- 
hower but his only comment was that Ike 
thought the Tiros I coup “a magnificent 
thing.” 

So it is and it is as good an answer to the 
people who are charging Ike with lagging 
behind in space and missile efforts. 

Just about the. time folks start saying 
your Uncle Samuel is dragging his feet, scien- 
tifically, he puts on a breathtaking sprint 
that startles the world. 

Any time a 270-pound tub filled with 
cameras and weather checking apparatus 
can send back pictures from 450 miles up, 
and another satellite can send coded mes- 
sages from 2% million miles away, the lag- 
ging laments of some of our politically 
minded critics sound pretty silly. 

The fellow who gets the biggest charge 
from accomplishments is the man in the 
White House. 

Ike is grinning from ear to ear, 





The TV Crisis 


EXTEN: spo OF REMARKS 


/ oF 
HON, GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Forgotten Clues to the TV Crisis,” 
written by Jack Gould, and published 
in the New York Times magazine of De- 
cember 13, 1959. The article is an excel- 
lent analysis of and a positive and con- 
structive approach to the great problem 
of TV in the communications world. 

Associated with that article, and I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “FCC Study of Payola Is Far 
From Conclusive,” written by Lawrence 
Laurent, and published in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald of April 7, 
1960. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times magazine, Dec. 

13, 1959] 

ForGOTTEN CLUES TO THE TV _ CRISIS—THE 
AIRWAVES ARE PUBLIC AND THE BROADCASTERS 
Wo Usrt THem Have a Dury TO THE 
PusBLic, WHICH THE FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION CAN AND SHOULD RE- 
QUIRE THEM TO PERFORM 

(By Jack Gould) 
Television is at a crossroads. The sighs 





of disappointment over the fall of Charles . 


Van Doren in a rigged quiz game have given 
way to a rising clamor for fundamental 
changes in the medium that enters 45 mil- 
lion homes. 

For the moment, video has a full-time 
job in merely tabulating the diversified in- 
dictments of its behavior. The aftermath 
of the hanky-panky in the isolation booth 
has taken on the proportions of a coast-to- 
coast morality play, involving the ethics of 
big business, the efficacy of American educa- 
tion and the solubility of aspirin. 
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Two governmental agencies, one branch of 
the executive department, innumerable 
congressional committees, pedagogues, econ- 
omists, industrialists and salesmen are exam- 
ining the TV medium in. depths. 
Moreover, the TV world itself is split over the 
most becoming posture to assume in its 
moment of crisis. The chaos of TV, in short, 
cannot be pictured in black and white; it 
comes in living color. 

But there are two fundamental conditions 
governing television that have tended to be- 
come obscured in the welter of words over 
the future of an industry on which everyone 
is an expert. 

First, the broadcaster receives free of 
charge, a publicly owned channel that can be 
a veritable gold mine—a source of gross in- 
come running into millions of dollars a year. 
In exchange for this grant it is his responsi- 
bility to use that facility in the best inter- 
ests of the people. Yet that responsibility 
has not been properly accepted. 

Second, the Government, through the in- 
strumentality of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, should assure that tele- 
vision channels actuaily are employed as 
broadcasters, in order to obtain their li- 
censes, promise they will be used. To give 
away a public treasure and then be indiffer- 
ent to how it may be abused amounts to an 
abdication of government. Yet this is what 
has happened in TV. 


Much of the growing argument over tele- 
vision’s shortcomings and accomplishments 
suffers from a common weakness: too many 
people are speaking from prepared positions. 
The defenders of the status quo are erecting 
@ wall of publicity handouts to conceal the 
problems which traditionally they have been 
loath to face; the reformers are convinced 
that a living room poll of their intellectual 
acquaintances provides the answers for the 
medium’s future. Not until the hard facts 
are spelled out dispassionately can one 
achieve a realistic assessment of television as 
it is and as it might be. 

At the outset it should be noted that, while 
television is a business, it is not like any 
other business. Of course, video must make 
money but at the same time it must perform 
a@ public service. Unless television rests on 
a firm and realistic economic foundation, it 
simply will be unable to offer the alternative 
types of programs that should accompany 
the more popular mass wares. 

Inherent in an appraisal of television is 
the role of the American public. In this re- 
spect TV shares a problem common to all 
media catering to large segments of the 
population. Many people—a large majority— 
do not see the need for keeping abreast of 
the vital issues facing the world; unfortunate 
and undesirable as it may be socially, there 
are millions who do not yearn for education 
or uplift. Broadcasters often have been ac- 
cused of underestimating the American in- 
telligence; but reformers often have been 
just as guilty in overestimating it. 

American television is not unusual in this 
respect. For many years in Great Britain 
there was only one television service—the 
noncommercial British Broadcasting Corp. 
In terms of cultural objectives its per- 
formance was unique; free from the com- 
petitive pressures of the marketplace, it 
could pursue the loftiest of goals. Three 
years ago there was inaugurated a commer- 
cial, advertising-sponsored TV network with 
a high proportion of typically American of- 
ferings. The popular wares have run away 
ta the majority audience in the British 

les. 

It is the same story in many another 
country—Japan, Canada, Italy, Australia. 
Most people most of the time do want to be 
entertained, 

But where the television industry became 
sidetracked was in its decision to allow the 
doctrine of “giving the public what it wants” 
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to obscure its companion duties and oe 
tions to the viewing public. 

Surely, television should be free to enter- 
tain and sell goods or the big shows enjoyed 
by many will become impossible. But, as 
part of its pledge in accepting a license, the 
television station must accept its share of 
the awesome job of elevating the public’s 
awareness of major issues, of slowly inching 
forward toward a higher cultural level, of 
making sure neither the medium nor its 
audience succumbs to a state of stagnation. 

In television’s case this obligation to pur- 
sue balance is not theoretical. One of the 
engineering sh of television has 
been that its place in the spectrum was re- 
stricted to a limited number of channels. 
There is not enough room on the air for all 
who might wish to try their hand at broad- 
casting; this explains, for instance, why New 
York does not have an educational channel. 
In short, the active broadcaster occupies 
space that is in scarce supply and may be 
sought by others. 

Despite the uproar over quiz deceits, du- 
bious commercials and the need for reforms, 
it should be recognized that TV has done 
good things. Edward R. Murrow’s famed 
program on the late Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy was a major aid in restoring na- 
tional perspective in an era of hysteria; the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s recent 
study of birth control was a first-class illus- 
tration of arousing the public to think about 
a touchy issue, 

One of the great services performed by 
television in the public affairs area, of course, 
is the medium’s ability to provide a graphic 
and personalized view of major events, such 
as the recent trip of Premier Khrushchev to 
the United States. The power of the me- 
dium to make constructive contributions 
should not be minimized. 

The criticism of television is that this 
power has not been used as it should be. 
The TV networks have not fully realized 
that their influence can be negative as easily 
as affirmative. To shield 100 million people 
from the harsh realities of contemporary 
existence night after night can be a major 
cause of a most dangerous trend—national 
apathy. 

As salesmen, sponsors may wish to bask in 
the warming radiance of happy programing 
that makes for coast-to-coast contentment. 
But if network broadcasters are to make 
their full contribution to the country’s fu- 
ture, they must disturb, awaken and excite 
viewers to think for themselves. That is 
the acid test of citizenship in broadcasting. 
The current crisis of TV involves not so much 
what is on the air as what is not. 

Responsibility for maintenance of balance 
rests in the first instance with the Federal 
Communications Commission, the agency es- 
tablished by Congress to license stations and 
see that the airwaves are used in the public 
interest. 

In entertaining an application for a li- 
cense, which runs 3 years, the FCC examines 
the character and financial qualifications of 
the would-be broadcaster. Detailed data on 
stock holdings in the station also must be 
listed. But when such factors are roughly 
equal for two applicants competing for a 
single license, the Commission may give pri- 
mary consideration to broad promises. in 
programing. 

In the broadcasting world the matter of 
promises is rather cynically regarded. A 
station. owner can swear that he is going 
to flood his viewing area with nothing but 
cultural treats and news in unlimited vol- 
ume and do a fine job reflecting local inter- 
ests and problems. Once he receives his 
license, however, he can stop worrying, insert 
multiple commercials at every opportunity 
and just flick a switch and run movies, net- 
work quizzes or whatever makes the most 
money. Not all individual broadcasters do, 
of course; some station owners are conscien- 
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tious community leaders. But the FCO is 


notorious for not asking a broadcaster 
whether his performance matched his prom- 
ise 


The caliber of the members of the FCO 
admittedly is not as high as it should be, 
Few have the background—or have displayed 


and philosophical aspects .. 
a medium of enormous influence. The Com- 
mission is overworked and undermanned, 
but Congress canont escape its share of re- 
sponsibility for encouraging the existence of 
a weak commission. There has been too 
much political hanky-panky surrounding 
the FCC. 

In the absence of minimum standards, the 
broadcasting industry has largely functioned 
in a vacuum where the strongest economic 
forces could make the ground rules. These 
forces have been the sponsors and their ad- 
vertising agencies. By the power of their 
buying dollars, they have assumed control 
over the content of programing, even to dic- 
tating the types of plays that could be done, 
actively censoring scripts and avoiding the 
slightest hint of controversy. All too often 
their concept of competition has merely 
meant imitation. 

With a weak Government agency and 
strong sponsor influence the wonder is that 
TV did not encounter disaster long before 
now. Indeed, the joke is the rounds 
of Madison Avenue that in generations to 
come Charles Yan Doren may emerge as & 
historic figure. It was he, after all, who ini- 
tiated the reform era in TV. 

Plans for the improvement of television 
are a dime a dozen, most of them concerned 
with form rather than substance. Much 
has been made of the issue of control in 
TV, whether it rests with sponsors or net- 
works. But in the last analysis the man 
who pays the bills always is going to exercise 


a high degree of control, whether he him- 


self produces a show or someone else seeks 
to satisfy his taste. 

Also in the present crisis of TV there has 
been the usual flurry of suggestions that 
either the White House or the broadcasting 
industry should appoint a citizens’ commit- 
tee to review TV, a neat way of using a bit 
of window dressing to defer action on se- 
rious problems. Advertising-sponsored tele- 
vision in London also has been suggested as 
@ model (but even the British have not 
elected to do away with the middle commer- 
cial). 

It must be recognized that there always 
will be certain types of programs essential 
to a well-rounded schedule that may not ap- 
peal to advertisers. It is in this area that 
the networks have been primarily remiss. 
If sponsors are reluctant to offer penetrat- 
ing news shows, plays of controversy and 
discussions that may offend, then it becomes 
the task of the broadcaster to take up the 
slack and assure the social validity of tele- 
vision’s output. 

The job confronting both the networks 
and the FCC is to preserve what is good 
in the present system while laying the 
groundwork for continuing improvements. 

Surely, the FCC already has the legal 
authority to ask a broadcaster to demonstrate 
that he did on the air what he said he was 
going todo. If there is a wide gap between 
promise and performance, then renewal of 
his license should be held in abeyance until 
the situation is clarified. Once it was es- 
tablished that a broadcaster really risked his 
franchise if he did not keep his pledge to 
the Government, there would be a basis on 
which meaningful self-regulation could 
function. 

Such a policy of weighing performance 
against promise would not involve censor- 
ship or dictation of television content. Pro- 
graming needs never can be put in a bu- 
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reaucratic straitjacket. All the FCC would 
do is demand that a broadcaster actually 
meet those standards that he set up for 
himself. 

Sep: aang nied = ya ns oe gr gnes 
» to set 
forth in advance what they think is a de- 
sirable diversity of programs for their eve- 
ning schedules. In other words, they should 
take it upon themselves to draw up a blue- 
print of programing intent that would be 
known and understood by sponsors, station 
affiliates and viewers. 

It is a tradition of advertisers that, once 
they know what a medium’s regulations are, 
they will conform. If the networks can 
summon up enough courage to let the world 
know who is boss, in fact as well as publicity 
release, then sponsor dominance will begin 
to ebb. 

But the networks at the same time must 
face up to an unpleasant yet important fact. 
If they are to perform a public service with- 
in the true meaning of the Federal Com- 
munications Act, then at some point there 
is going to be a limitation on how much 
profit they can make. 

Actually, the future of television consti- 
tutes a genuine challenge to the resiliency 
of the free-enterprise system. The test that 
lies ahead is whether the profit motive can 
survive without compromising cultural val- 
ues that are just as vital to a well-rounded 
society. What appears tomorrow on tele- 
vision’s 21-inch screen is not a narrow mat- 
ter of electronics or show business; it also 
will be a reflection of democracy in action, 
one way or another. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 7, 1960] 


FCC Srupy or Payota Is Far From 
CONCLUSIVE 


(By Lawrence Laurent) 


One thing about the preliminary results 
of the Federal Communications Commission’s 
study of “payola”: It will please and it will 
sadden just about everyone. “Payola” fig- 
ures were released this week, for the first 
time, by FCC Chairman Frederick W. Ford in 
a speech before the National Association of 
Broadcasters. 

Now, the image merchants can go to work. 
Both sides can make an effective argument. 
It all depends on how one chooses to inter- 
pret the figures. 

The broadcasters can proclaim that most 
of the stations are blameless, Chairman Ford 
said that 2575 (59 percent) stations claimed 
that “no payola in any form was found in 
connection with the station’s operation.” 

Ford also gladdened broadcasters by sum- 
marizing: 

“Thus, 4,131 or 88 percent of the radio and 
television stations on the air stated in effect 
that. they either received no ‘payola’ or it 
was limited to free records.” 

Before any cheering begins, however, there 
is the other side to Ford’s report: “This leaves 
515, or 11 percent of the stations on the air, 
in which the station or its employees had 
received cash or other consideration for 
broadcasting material without the required 
sponsorship announcement having been 
made.” 

You may be certain that many will be 
shocked to learn that 515 stations have been 
@ party to violations of seetion 317 of the 
Communications Act. The mumber (515) is 
large even if the percentage (11) is small. 

For many years, it has been the practice 
of the FCC chairman to go to the broad- 
casters’ conventions and to assure each li- 
censee that the future will be happier. Ford 
observed the custom at the close of his 
speech: 

“In summary, the public can be assured 
that ‘fixed’ quiz shows are a thing of the 
past, and actions are in process which will 
prevent their recurrence. 
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“‘Payola,’ or as it is more technically 
known in broadcasting, the failure to an- 
nounce the sponsorship of material being 

t, has been symptomatic of a cer- 
tain degree of laxity of licensee responsibility. 
There is reason to believe that the exposure 
of this practice by the Harris committee (the 
Committee on Legislative Oversight), and 
the proposed actions now underway, can give 
the public assurance that it will no longer 


be a part of the broadcasting scene.” 





Taking Another Look at Grain Storage 
Costs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress who have been carrying on 
grain storage investigations during the 
last few months, it seems to me, have 
been more interested in making head- 
lines, and in uncovering a few spectacu- 
lar instances of profits, rather than try- 
ing to dig up the true facts of our entire 
commodity storage program. It seems 
rather peculiar that in the carrying out 
of the so-called investigations, those in 
charge never saw fit to call in representa- 
tives of the grain storage industry. 

It seems to me that if not direct, at 
least implied criticism was leveled at the 
Department of Agriculture for the grain 
storage rates that were in effect. The 
Department has carried out a very com- 
prehensive investigation into the question 
of the cost of providing grain storage and 
has recently announced that’ it is their 
intention to reducé rates on future grain 
storage agreements. It seems real in- 
teresting to me that some of the first ones 
criticizing the Department for consider- 
ing rate reductions are some of the very 
people who implied that rates were too 
high only a very short time ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I be allowed to place in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, a news release I prepared 
on the subject of grain storage, and re- 
leased from my office on April 4. 

WAsHINGTOoN, D.C.—Recent developments 
indicate that some Democrats interested in 
making headlines have stirred up a hornets 


nest among farmers and grain dealers that 


will unquestionably have political reper- 
cussions. 

One presidential aspirant and one Con- 
gressman thought they saw an opportunity 
to make some political hay by carrying on 
an investigation of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation grain storage progrdm. They 
had discovered some instanees of generous 


profits and hoped to point an accusing finger _ 


at the administration of the OCC which is 
the Government Corporation charged with 
the responsibility of safely storing the huge 
stacks of grain surpluses now secumulated 
under the grain price support program. So 
sure were they that all was not well with 
CCC that they went ahead with their in- 
vestigations, making headlines, and thinking 
that the American public would be favorably 
impressed. It’s fair to assume that most 
citizens were disturbed at what the limited 
investigations uncovered. What was not dis- 
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closed was that there are thousands of ele- 


vator operators who are not necessarily 
reaping undue profits from storing Gov- 
ernment-owned grain. No attempt was ever 
made by the investigators to meet with rep- 
resentatives of the grain storage industry. 
No evidence has been uncovered that the 
vast rank and file of storage people are en- 
joying undue profits at the expense of Uncle 
Sam. 


It must be remembered that storage rates 
have of necessity been set at a rate to en- 
courage construction of grain storage facili- 
ties. Faced with the responsibility of pre- 

_gserving the quality of all grain falling into 
Government ownership under the working 
of the price-support program; CCC has had 
no choice about setting rates and occupancy 
agreements that would assure adequate stor- 
age facilities. Since 1956, the Government 
has put up no storage facilities of its own 
due to a mandate from Congress that com- 
mercial facilities rather than Government 
owned should be used. There has been a 
natural reluctance on the part of grain 
handling people to make large investments 
in grain storage facilities when no one knew 
for sure how long our present price-support 
program would last. Presently almost every 
proposed revision of farm legislation contains 
features that would reduce surpluses rather 
than allow further increases. I believe it is 
a true statement that most country elevators 
in North Dakota somewhat reluctantly got 
in the business of storing grain for the Gov- 
ernment, 

In the normal course of their business, but 
later. under a spotlight from the Democrat- 
inspired grain-storage investigations, the 
CCC set out in March 1959 to reevaluate the 
storage rates and agreements in effect. This 
is their responsibility and a part of the job 
of taking a new look from time to time %t 
the uniform grain-storage agreement en- 
tered into between the USDA and the storage 


people. 


After a comprehensive investigation of the . 


cost of providing or constructing grain- 
storage facilities and their maintenance and 
operation, CCC decided to reduce the present 
rate of 16 cents per bushel per year to 13 
cents. Country elevator people were imme- 
diately up in arms, as well as farmers who 
reseal some grain in their own granaries. 
The 16-cent rate is not a windfall either to 
farmers or small elevators even if it does 
happen to be rather profitable to some large 
storage companies. The USDA, however, 
hesitated to establish different rates for dif- 
ferent facilities or different areas because the 
cheapest storage would have to be given 
preference at all times, as required by the 
General Accounting Office. This would chan- 
nel grain out of small elevators or farm 
storage any time a terminal had space avail- 
able. 

Democrats are now trying to place the 
blame for all this on USDA. In an attempt 
to discredit the United States they got them- 
selves in the position of criticizing CCC 
storage rates. Now when CCC attempts to 
revise rates downward in accordance with 
pretty general feeling about storage costs 
and a thorough survey of the industry, the 


i _ Democrats are attempting to reverse them- 


Selves. One Congressman has even gone so 
far as to introduce legislation that would 
prevent CCC from lowering storage rates. 
The farmer’s interest seems to have become 
secondary since he would benefit from re- 
duced rates on grain he stores in his local 
elevator and puts under CCC loan. Grain- 
storage representatives will meet with USDA 
Officials shortly to iron out final details of a 
. Rew grain-storage agreement. 
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American Slovaks Request That Slovakia 
Be Included in U.S. Public Law 86-90 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
the following speech appeared on March 
23, 1960, in the Katolicky Sokol, official 
organ of the Slovak Catholic Sokol: 
AMERICAN SLOVAKS REQUEST THAT SLOVAKIA 

Be INcLupEep in U.S. Pusiic Law 86-90 


(The following keynote address of Joseph 
G. Prusa, president of the Slovak Newspa- 
permen’s Association of America and su- 
preme secretary of the Slovak Catholic Sokol 
was delivered on Sunday, March 20, 1960, 
at the 21st anniversary celebration of Slovak 
Independence Day at the Holy Trinity Parish 
Auditorium in Perth Amboy, N.J.) 

We are gathered here today to celebrate 
the 21st anniversary of Slovak Independence 
Day. In order to fully understand the 
significance of this day, let us examine the 
historical facts. March 14 is known as the 
Day of Slovak National Resurrection. The 
Slovak Parliament was elected on December 
18, 1938, according to the laws of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic as a representative body of 
political sovereignty with legitimate rights 
to execute the will of the people in a fed- 
erated republic. 

On March 14, 1939, Dr. Emil Hacha, then 
President of Czechoslovakia, called the Slo- 
vak Parliament—which Parliament unani- 
mously proclaimed the Slovak independence. 

It should be noted that Slovakia had sev- 
eral political parties and that their duly 
elected representatives to the Parliament 
unanimously voted for an independent Slo- 
vak Republic. 

Let us not forget that the Slovak Republic 
was not the creation of World War II, be- 
cause when this war started, the Slovak 
Republic was already in existence. 

The Slovak nation, with its many struggles 
and sacrifices in the past thousand years, 
proved to the world that it is worthy of free- 
dom and independence. 

On Monday, March 14 at 12 o’clock noon, 
one of the most significant events took place 
in Washington, D.C., which in my opinion is 
the turning point in the crusade for the 
liberation of Slovakia and its long desired 
independence, 

Upon the suggestion of Mr. Philip A. 
Hrobak, president of the Slovak League of 
America, and the cooperation of Congress- 
man MIcHAEL FeticHan, the Chaplain of the 
House of Representatives invited Rt. Rev. 
Abbot Theodore Kojis, O.S.B., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, to open the deliberations of the Lower 
House of Congress with « prayer. 

In this opening prayer, Abbot Kojis be- 
seeched the Heavenly Father, the God of 
mercy, to mitigate the sufferings of all en- 
slaved victims of brutal communism, and in 
particular, on this solemn occasion of the 
2lst anniversary of the proclamation of 
Slovak independence. He implored Almighty 
God to grant the same blessings of freedom 
to the Slovak nation as He bestowed upon 
the United States of America, so that Slo- 
vakia, likewise, could have a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people. 
This invocation appeared on page 5037 of the 
March 14, 1960, ConcressionaL Recorp. 

I was very happy to read that among the 
first Members of to to this 
invocation of Abbot Kojis was his own 
Congressman, the Honorable CHaries A. 
Vanix, an American of Czech descent from 
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Cleveland, Ohio, who made the following 
declaration: 

“Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to inform you 
and my colleagues that the prayer opening 
today’s session of the House was delivered 
by a distinguished resident and religious 
leader of the congressional district which it 
is my honor to represent. Serving as todey’s 
guest chaplain, the Right Reverend Theodore 
G. Kojis, 0.8 B., abbot of St. Andrew’s Abbey 
in Cleveland, Ohio., represents the Slovak 
community of America, which today com- 
memorates the 2Ist anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of Slovak independence. 

“Abbot Kojis’ prayer was offered as an in« 
spiration of hope and courage to Slovaks 
behind the Iron Curtain whose misfortune 
and enslavement are a constant reminder to 
freedom-loving people everywhere of how 
precious is our liberty. 

“We cannot take our democracy for 
granted. We need only look around the 
world and those regrettable instances where 
sovereign peoples embraced an ideology only 
to find that they surrendered their freedom 
and lost their national integrity.” 

It was indeed a wonderful moment and 
a great historical day, when we could read 
in the ConGRESSsIONAL RECORD on page A2221 
words of praise from our American Con- 

of Czech descent, who is acknowl- 
edging the commemoration of the 2ist an- 
miversary of the proclamation of Slovak 
independence. 

This should give us an impetus to take 
cognizance of what our friend, the Honorable 
Congressman Micnuart A. FreicHan, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, said at the commemoration of 
Slovak Independence Day last Sunday, which 
is registered on page A2262 in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp of March 14. 

I wish to quote especially the paragraph 
in which Congressman FErIcHAN stated: 
“The 86th Congress enacted the Captive Na- 
tions Week resolution which is known as 
Public Law 86-90. This Public Law 86-90 
is a public declaration of American foreign 
policy and intention toward all the nations 
and people held in Communist bondage. 
This declaration of intention states simply 
and clearly that the United States recog- 
nizes the right of all these submerged na- 
tions to their national independence. It is 


we mean business by the terms of this reso- 
lution. He can do this best by challenging 
the Russians to permit free and independent 
elections in all the captive nations, but such 
elections to be under United Nations’ super- 
vision. Such action on the part of President 
Eisenhower will put into sharp focus the 
dasic and fundamental cause of world ten- 
sion. ” 

We agree wholeheartedly on this 21st an- 
niversary of Slovak Independence Day with 
the firm stand of Congressman FErIGHAN. 
However, in all due respect. to Public Law 
86-90, which he mentions as a public decla- 
ration of American foreign policy and in- 
tention toward all nations and people held 
in Communist bondage, it is time that we 
raise our voices and ask our President and 
the Members of Congress, why the Captive 
Nations Week resolution did not include the 
Slovak nation as a separate and distinct 
nation, as Congressman FrIGHAN stated on 
March 14.. 

It is an established fact that the Slovaks 
are a separate nation and have their distinct 
ethnic origin in the family of Slavonic na- 
tions, which is recognized even by the pres- 
Czecho- 


Shrseie shane bab af cuneate 
nation. 

A few years ago the Honorable Congress- 
man MELVIN Price, of Illinois, presented a 
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House resolution to the Foreign Relations 
Committee in which it was requested that 
Slovakia be granted a right to free elections 
under the supervision of the United Na- 
tions. I wonder what happened with this 
important resolution? 

I feel it is time that we as American citi- 
zens of Slovak descent should take immedi- 
ate steps to forward a resolution to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and to the Members of the 
US. Congress asking that Slovakia be recog- 
nized as an independent and distinct na- 
tion, and be placed on the roster of the As- 
sembly of Captive Nations. 

Permit me to state further the fact that 
U.S. Senator THurston M. Morton, of Ken- 
tucky, on the occasion of this 21st anni- 
versary of the commemoration of Slovak In- 
dependence Day, as chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, issued the 
following statement: 

“The inherent right of all people of every 
nation for freedom and independence has 
been endowed to civilized human beings by 
God since time immemorial. : 

“It is according to this right that the 
Slovak nation commemorates this date 
which is an important day in their struggle 
for freedom and independence. The Repub- 
lican administration wholeheartedly sup- 
ports the desire for freedom and self-deter- 
mination of all nations now deprived of this 
most cherished ideal; the freedom which 
separates the civilized from the slave. 

“The ultimate objective of our administra- 
tion is, and will be to continue to uphold 
this determination that the Slovaks shall 
once again take their rightful place among 
the society of free nations in a free world.” 

After reading these important statements, 
I believe it would be more than proper at 
this time to petition the two Congressmen 
from our State of New Jersey, namely, Hon. 
PETER FRELINGHUYSEN and the Honorable 
GrorGE M. WALTHAUSER, who greeted Abbot 
Kojis during his visit to the House of Rep- 
resentatives to have the Slovak nation in- 
cluded in Public Law 86-90 and thus make 
this 2ist anniversary of Slovak Independence 
Day as the most outstanding event in the 
present plight of the Slovak nation for its 
freedom and recognition, and, above all, the 
God-given right of independence. 

The Slovak state was created from Ameri- 
can ideais. It was a democratic state, on the 
basis of equal rights to all people. 

Inasmuch as the Slovak nation is at pres- 
ent under Communist domination, American 
Slovaks as the descendants of that noble na- 
tion with a rich cultural history of over 11 
centuries, have assumed the responsibility 
to speak and act for it in the free world. 

Slovaks will never give up their right 
for an independent state and March 14 will 
always remain a most solemn and memo- 
rable day in their history. 





Resolution of the Franklin County 
Medical Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr.CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution by the 
Franklin County Medical Society in Mas- 
sachusetts concerning health legislation: 

Whereas the current session of 
will see renewed and crucial drives for the 
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passage of the Forand bill (H.R. 4700) or 
similar health legislation the result of which 
will bring another large segment of our 
population under centralized bureaucratic 
control; and 

Whereas such legislation seriously under- 
mines the responsibility and integrity of the 
individuals; and 

Whereas such legislation will have an un- 
predictable financial impact on the social se- 
curity program, bring about increasing Gov- 
ernment intervention in the lives of the peo- 
ple, and in itself is a political approach to 
a nonpolitical problem; and 

Whereas the State of Massachusetts has in 
operation an adequate medical care plan 
for public assistance; be it 

Resolved, That the Franklin District Med- 
ical Society unanimously reaffirms its belief 
in the democratic ideal of the value and the 
future of the individual, and its support of 
voluntary insurance systems; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the Franklin District Med- 
ical Society will study and support, where 
merited, local and individualized health pro- 
grams designed to lighten the financial load 
on the older members of our population, a 
load mostly unforeseen a generation ago be- 
fore the rises in costs of services and medi- 
cines. 





The Dangerous and Unjustifiable Com- 
mon-Situs Picketing Bills H.R. 9070, 
H.R. 9100, H.R. 9089, H.R. 9123, H.R. 
9140, H.R. 9175, H.R. 9373, and All 
Other Identical or Similar Bills Now 
Pending Bring to Life Again and Would 
Make Legal Secondary Boycotts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM A. BARDEN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, the evils 
inherent in H.R. 9070, H.R. 9100, and all 
of the other pending so-called common- 
situs picketing bills, have been so 
smoothly glossed over and their true im- 
Plications and objectives so effectively 
concealed that I, as chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, feel 
it vitally essential that an accurate an- 
alysis and discussion of the so-called 
common-situs picketing bills, H.R. 9070, 
H.R. 9100, and other pending bills of ex- 
actly the same or similar language, is 
timely and necessary. 





You may have been told or you may . 


have heard that all H.R. 9070 or H.R. 
9100 and these other pending common- 
situs picketing bills do is to guarantee 
the right of a union to engage in a pri- 
mary strike at the site of a construction 
project. You may have been told or you 
may have heard that the Supreme Court 
decision in the Denver Building Trades 
case makes it illegal for a union to en- 
gage in a primary strike at the site of 
a construction project and that the en- 
actment of H.R. 9070, or H.R. 9100 or 
one of the other pending common-situs 
om is necessary to overrule that deci- 

on, 

Neither of these assertions is correct. 
Primary strikes are not prohibited in the 
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construction industry under existing law. 
Perhaps I should explain here that a pri- 
mary strike is one in which a union 
strikes the particular employer with 
whom it has a labor dispute. Nor did 
the Supreme Court in the Denver Build- 
ing Trades case hold that primary strikes 
are illegal in the construction industry. 
What the Supreme Court did hold was 
that when the building trades unions 
picketed contractors and subcontractors 
on the construction site, other than the 
particular subcontractor with whom they 
had the dispute, in order to cause the 
other contractors and subcontractors to 
cease doing business with that subcon- 
tractor, they thereby engaged in second- 
ary boycott activity in violation of sec- 
tion 8(b) (4) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

What then is the purpose of H.R. 9070 
and H.R. 9100 and the other so-called 
common-situs picketing bills. The pur- 
pose is to legalize secondary boycotts at 
the site of building construction projects 
by permitting a union which has a labor 
dispute with one building contractor to 
strike and picket all other contractors 
and subcontractors merely because they 
happen to be working on the same build- 
ing project and without regard for the 
fact that neither they nor their em- 
ployees are involved in such labor dis- 
pute. 


Under section 8(b) (4) (B) of the Taft- 


Hartley Act, the harassment of contrac- 
tors and subcontractors on a construction 
project by a labor union with whom they 
have no dispute, in order to force them 
to cease doing business with a particular 
contractor or subcontractor with whom 
the union does have a dispute, is as the 
Supreme Court held in the Denver 
Building Trades case, unlawful second- 
ary boycott pressure against neutral em- 
ployers and their employees. 

A basic purpose of section 8(b) (4) (B) 
is to protect neutral employers and their 
employees from harassment by a union, 
with whom they have no dispute, and 
whose object in such harassment is to 
force or require such neutral employers 
and their employees to cease handling, 
transporting, or otherwise dealing in the 
products of and to cease doing business 
with another employer with whom the 
union does have a dispute. Nothing in 
section 8(b) (4) (B) restricts the right of 
a union to engage in a primary strike 
against the particular employer with 
whom its dispute exists. In fact, a pro- 
viso attached to section 8(b) (4) (B) spe- 
cifically states that “nothing contained in 
this clause (B) shall be construed to 
make unlawful, where not otherwise un- 
lawful, any primary strike or primary 
picketing.” 


The enactment of H.R. 9070 or H.R. 


9100 or any one of the other common- 
situs bills would mean that the protec- 
tions from union harassment in connec- 
tion with labor disputes in which they 
were not involved, which are contained 
in section 8(b) (4) (B) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, would no longer be available to 
neutral employers and their employees 
on a construction project. The enact- 
ment of-any one of these pending com- 
mon-situs bills would mean that any 
union having a dispute with a particular 
contractor or subcontractor on a con- 
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struction project could legally and im- 
mediately proceed to strike and picket 
each and every contractor and subcon- 
tractor on that construction project 
even though no dispute existed between 
them and the picketing union. Needless 
to say the normal result to expect from 
such striking and picketing activity, 
would be the cessation of all construc- 
tion activity on the construction project 


until such time as the striking union and . 


the particular contractor or subcon- 
tractor with whom it had the dispute, 
reached a settlement of their differences. 

These pending common situs picketing 
bills would legalize secondary boycott 
strike, picketing, and work stoppages “at 
the site of construction, alteration, paint- 
ing, or repair of a building, structure 
or other work.” These bills contain no 
definition of the terms, “construction” 
or “site” or any of the other terms which 
are used. Presumably Congress is ex- 
pected to legislate in broad generalities 
and wait for the administrative agency 
and the courts to define and spell out 
whatever meanings they may see fit to 
apply to those general terms. A con- 
struction project at any particular con- 
struction site might involve construction, 
alteration, painting, repair or other work 
on a multiplicity of buildings and other 
facilities, for example, at an army base, 
or a missile launching site. A single 
building project might involve a geo- 
graphic location encompassing 100,000 
acres of land and a building program 
providing for the construction of in- 
numerable buildings, towers, pipelines, 
powerlines and other facilities too 
numerous to mention. These structures 
and facilities might be separated from 
each other by distances measured in 
miles. The number of contractors, sub- 
contractors and subsubcontractors might 
be as many as 50 or 100 or even more— 
the total employment might add up to 
thousands of employees. 

The Landrum-Griffin Act already gives 
the building trades unions special priv- 
ileges enjoyed by no other class of unions. 
For example, the building trades unions 
can enter into collective bargaining 
agreements with employers in the con- 
struction industry, which require that 
all employees must join the union with- 
in 7 days. In other industries employees 
cannot be required to join a union until 
30 days have elapsed. This and other 
concessions made to the building trades 
unions in the Landrum-Griffin Act will, 
if any of the common situs bills is passed, 
have the inevitable result of bringing 
about the return of the closed shop in 
the construction industry. What is the 
need or the justification for this legis- 
lation? The construction industry in- 
dustry is one of our most highly organ- 
ized industries. Wages of our construc- 
tion workers are among the highest in 
our entire industrial economy. Any 
construction trades union, anywhere, 
anytime can strike against the particu- 
lar contractor or subcontractor with 
whom it has a disptue. That dispute 
can involve wages, hours, working con- 
ditions. That dispute can involve a real 
or an imagined grievance. Yes, the 
union can strike an employer with whom 
it has a dispute in support of a cause 
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which is just or in support of a cause 
which is unjust. The scope of the 
union’s freedom to strike against an 
employer with whom it has a dispute, 
whether that employer be in the con- 
struction business or some other indus- 
try, is broad indeed. Statistics show 
that in 1958, a total of 4,790,000 man 
days of labor were lost in the construc- 
tion industry because of strikes and 
work stoppages. 

If we enact H.R. 9070, or any one of 
the other pending common situs picket- 
ing bills, we will enlarge the broad scope 
of the legal power to strike which build- 
ing trades unions, including the Team- 
sters Union of James Hoffa, now have to 
strike any building contractor with 
whom they have a dispute, by adding 
thereto a right to strike and harass all 
neutral contractors and subcontractors 
and their employees who happen to be 
working on the same building project as 
the contractor with whom the unions 
happen to have a dispute. 

If this legislation is enacted any one 
of them may legally use the secondary 
boycott strike and picketing weapon to 
shut down any construction project in 
its entirety, including vital national de- 
fense projects, any time it suits their 
whim or fancy. 

The Building Trades Unions con- 
tended in the Denver Building Trades 
case that all contractors on a construc- 
tion project should be regarded as a 
single employer. They and other pro- 
ponents of H.R. 9070, and H.R. 9100, and 
the other pending common situs picket- 
ing bills, attempt to support this con- 
tention by arguing that a building proj- 
ect is analogous to a factory with vari- 
ous categories of employees. This con- 
tention was refuted by the Supreme 
Court in its decision in the Denver Build- 
ing Trades case, holding that the -fact 
that the contractors and subcontractors 
were engaged on the same construction 
project, did not eliminate the status of 
each as an independent contractor or 
make the employees of one the employees 
of the other. The business relationship 
between independent contractors has 
been recognized for centuries and as the 
Supreme Court pointed out in its Denver 
Building Trades decision, is well estab- 
lished as a matter of law. 

In many other respects the attempted 
analogy of a construction project to a 
factory operation fails to withstand close 
scrutiny. For example, unlike a con- 
struction project, a factory is under the 
ownership and control of a single em- 
ployer. The employees in the various 
departments of the factory are all em- 
ployees of the same employer and they 
work under a system of unified super- 
vision and a common labor policy origi- 
nating with and emanating from the of- 
fice of their common employer. Most 
often if the factory is unionized, all of 
the production and maintenance em- 
ployees, and not infrequently even the 
office employees, are all represented by 
a single industrial union. Thus the em- 
ployees working in a factory for a single 
employer and represented in respect to 
their wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions by a single union, have a commu- 
nity of interest which does not exist 
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between the highly skilled employees of 
one craft and the highly skilled employ- 
ees of another craft each of which is 
represented by its particular craft union 
and employed by a separate employer in 
the construction industry. 


duction operation with employees of a 
particular factory operator generaliy 
represented by a single industrial type 
union, the construction industry has re- 
mained basically a craft operation where 
the employers as well as the employees 
continue to operate within the craft con- 
cept. This — of multiemployers— 
contractors subcontractors—and 
multicraft oom has been perpetuated 
in the construction industry, largely and 
primarily because the building trades 
unions have so and effectively 
opposed and all efforts to adopt 
the single employer type of operation 
which is common in the manufacturing 
industry. Yes, the building trades un- 
ions have always insisted upon and con- 
tinue to insist upon and fight for the 
preservation of the multiemployer—con- 
tractors and subcontractors—type of op- 
eration which is traditional in the con- 
struction industry, and to insist, for 
example, that the electrical work be done 
by an electrical contractor and that the 
plumbing be done by a plumbing con- 
tractor. And the same is true with re- 
spect to other crafts. Each of the crafts 
has always guarded its jurisdiction over 
that work in the construction industry 
which requires its particular skills and 
craftsmanship, Each craft union has 
historically sought to preserve the iden- 
tity and jurisdiction of its craft and any 
attempted infringement by one craft 
union upon the work jurisdiction of an- 
other has uniformly been met with vigor- 
ous resistance and many disputes be- 
tween craft unions in the construction 
industry have involved such jurisdic- 
tional questions. 

Indeed, it is only. for the purpose of 
avoiding the legal restraints and prohi- 
bitions against engaging in secondary 
boycott strikes and secondary boycott 
picketing against neutral and innocent . 
employers and their employees that the 
building trades unions want all contrac- 
tors and subcontractors on a construc- 
tion project to be considered as a single 
employer. For all other purposes they 
have always insisted and will undoubt- 
edly continue to insist that the system 
of multiemployers—contractors and sub- 
contractors—with each employer limited 
to the performance of that portion of 
the construction work which falls within 
the limits of his specialty, be continued . 
and perpetuated in the construction 
industry. 

It follows, therefore, that on a con- 
struction job each contractor, if he is 
unionized, deals .exclusively with the 
craft union which has jurisdiction over 
the particular work which he has con- 
tracted to perform. No other contractor 
and no other craft union can exercise 
any control or influence with respect to 

and problems which 
exist between him and the craft union 
which zealously guards its position as 
the exclusive representative of his em- 








in regard to work jurisdiction, 
hours, and other working condi- 
That being the typical situation 
as it exists in the construction industry, 
there can be no justification for a craft 
union involved in a dispute with a par- 
ticular contractor or subcontractor to 
picket and harass the other contractors 
and their employees who are members 
of and represented by other craft unions, 
in order to bring about a cessation of 
their operations and employment in re- 
spect to a dispute in which they are not 
involved and over which they have no 
control. The consequence of legalizing 
such harassment of neutral employers 
and employees would bring untold hard- 
ship upon such construction contractors 
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Ployees who were not involved in the 
dispute. . 

The devastating effect which such sec- 
ondary boycott harassment can have on 
our national defense effort is exemplified 
by two specific examples involving the 
use of such tactics at two of our Nation’s 
most vital defense installations—Red- 
stone Arsenal and Cape Canaveral. In 
1958, the Electricians’ Union had a dis- 
pute with a contractor who had a con- 
tract with the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers for the construction of substations 
and distribution power lines at Redstone 
Arsenal. On August 12, 1958, the Elec- 
tricians’ Union placed pickets at all of 
the gates leading into Redstone Arsenal 
and thereby brought about the cessation 
of construction operations of all of the 
other contractors and subcontractors en- 
gaged in construction at Redstone Arse- 
nal. The Electricians’ Union by the 
maintenance of these picket lines around 
the entire military base shut down the 
entire construction program of all of the 
other contractors and subcontractors for 
a period of 32 days even though none of 
the other contractors and subcontractors 
- had any dispute with the Electricans’ 
Union and even though they were in no 
way involved in the dispute between the 
Electricans’ Union and the particular 


contractor with whom the Electricians ~ 


have a dispute. 

In 1956, the Plumbers’ Union, which 
had a dispute with a subcontractor at 
Cape Canaveral, picketed the entire con- 
struction project and brought about a 
cessation of operations of all of the other 
contractors and subcontractors engaged 
in construction at Cape Canaveral and 
was able to keep the entire construction 
program shut down for a period of more 
than 2 weeks. The financial loss of one 
of the contractors on that project who 
was not involved in any dispute with the 
Plumbers’ Union amounted to $100,000 as 
a result of the shutdown of his opera- 
tions. Other innocent contractors and 
subcontractors on the job also suffered 
financial loss as a result of the shutdown 
of operations caused by the picketing of 
the Plumbers’ Union. Several other in- 
cidents of this same type of illegal pick- 
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eting have occurred at Redstone Arse- 
nal and Cape Canaveral during the past 
5 years. Needless to say, such tactics em- 
ployed with respect to vital defense pro- 
jects could, in the event of a national 
emergency, result not only in financial 
loss but also in endangering the very 
preservation of our country. p 

Another military installation that is of 
vital importance to our national defense 
effort is a missile launching base at Chey- 
enne, Wyo. Under construction at that 
project are nine separate missile launch- 
ers. These missile launchers are physi- 
cally separated from each other by dis- 
tances of 30 to 40 miles. The distance 
around this missile-launching base is 400 
miles. .The entire construction project 
has been let to one prime contractor and 
a group of subcontractors. This entire 
missile base construction’ program en- 
compassing an area, the circumstance 
of which is 400 miles, constitutes a sin- 
gle construction project. The enactment 
of any of the pending common situs bills 
would permit any building trades union 
having a dispute with any subcontractor 
on that. construction project -to legally 
strike and picket the prime contractor 
and every other subcontractor on that 
entire project, and bring to a halt the 
construction work on all nine of the mis- 
sile-launching bases. 3 

Sponsors and proponents of H.R. 9070 
and H.R. 9100 and the other common 
situs picketing bills which are pending, 
argue that the building trades’ unions 
need the secondary boycott weapon 
which this legislation would provide so 
that they can protest the employment 
of nonunion contractors and nonunion 
employees who would undercut union 
scales of wages and union working 
standards. What these sponsors and 
proponents do not tell you is that this 
secondary boycott weapon has been used 
and would undoubtedly continue to be 
used to protest the employment of non- 
union contractors and nonunion em- 
ployees even though their wage scales 
and working standards equaled or ex- 
ceeded those of the unions. Nor do the 
sponsors and proponents of this pro- 
posed legislation tell you that this sec- 
ondary boycott weapon has been used 
and will certainly continue to be used 
with even greater frequency if legalized, 
on construction projects which are com- 
pletely unionized—where every con- 
tractor and subcontractor has a contract 
with a building trades union and every 
employee is a union member. Innumer- 
able examples could be cited with respect 
to completely unionized construction 
projects, where a dispute between a 
building trades union and a particular 
contractor or subcontractor, has resulted 
in such union striking and picketing all 
of the other contractors and subcon- 
tractors and thus causing the shutdown 
of the entire building project. 

For example the painters union might 
have a contract with a small subcon- 
tractor employing six painters on a vast 
and completely unionized construction 
project covering an area of 100,000 acres 
and involving the construction of a mul- 
tiplicity and wide variety of structures, 
facilities and equipment. A large num- 
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ber of other contractors and subcon- . 


tractors and thousands of employees 
might also be engaged in work on the 
construction project—some of them 
working miles distant from the location 
where the small painting subcontractor 
was engaged in his functions. The dis- 
pute between the painters union and the 
painting subcontractor might involve a 
question of whether paint brushes or 
spray guns should be used. 

If H.R. 9070 or H.R. 9100 or any one 
of the other pending common situs 
picketing bills is enacted into law, the 
Painters Union could legally strike and 
picket all of the contractors and sub- 
contractors on that vast construction 
project and bring about a cessation of all 
construction activity. 

A second example of a dispute arising 
on a completely unionized construction 
project could be one involving a refusal 
of the Sheetmetal Workers Union to in- 
stall a certain metal product on the job 
because it had been fabricated at a fac- 
tory that employed members of the 
United Steel Workers Union instead of 
members of the Sheetmetal Workers 
Union. The Metal Trades Union could 
contend that it was seeking to protect 
its own job standards and working con- 
ditions on the construction job and could 
legally strike and picket every contractor 


and subcontractor on the construction ~ 


site, if any of the pending common situs 
bills is enacted into law. 

It would be easy indeed to go on and 
cite a hundred examples of disputes 
which have arisen and could arise again 
on completely unionized construction 
projects. Such disputes could involve 
real or fancied grievances, The union 
involved in such a dispute might be 100 
percent right or it might be 100 percent 


wrong. In either event the enactment of | 


any of the pending common situs bills 
would legalize the use of the secondary 
boycott strike and picketing weapon by 
such union against every other con- 
tractractor and subcontractor working 
on the same construction project with 
the inevitable result of bringing all con- 
struction work to a standstill. 
Construction is the largest industry 
in our Nation. The volume of construc- 


tion put in place each year amounts to. 


more than 15 percent of our gross 
national product. This industry ac- 
counts directly or indirectly for about 
15 percent of this Nation’s total employ- 
ment. Construction is the laregst con- 
sumer of steel, cement, brick, stone, and 
gravel. In addition this industry is one 
of the largest users of wood, copper, 
aluminum, glass, and a great variety of 
other materials. The hauling of all 
these materials and fabricated products 
from their places of origin and or manu- 
facture to the job sites makes the con- 
struction industry one of the largest 
users of transportation facilities—truck- 
ing, railroads, ships, and even airlines. 
Also the construction industry is one of 
the principal purchasers of machinery, 
equipment and ‘tools—including hun- 
dreds of items varying widely as to size 
and cost. Seventy-three billions of dol- 
lars were expended for construction in 
1959. It is estimated that construction 
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expenditures in 1960 will total or exceed American people that it would enact A Salute to the Courier-Journal of 
$76 billion. legislation to legalize the use of the dan- 


Mr. Speaker, I cite these facts so that 
the Members of Congress may have be- 
fore them a clearer picture of what the 
construction industry involves and what 
goes into its operations and thus be able 
to understand more readily how closely 
the economic welfare of a great number 
of our industries and indeed the well- 
being of our entire national economy are 
interwoven with and dependent upon our 
construction industry. 

It has been accurately stated that the 
role of the construction industry is to 
provide the physical facilities for all of 


man’s activities—the homes where peo-. 


ple live; the offices, factories and stores 
where they work; the schools their 
children attend; the churches where 
they worship; the hospitals which ad- 
minister to them when they are ill; the 
highways, railroads, waterways, and air- 
ports necessary to their travel and trans- 
portation; the dams which control 
floods, aid navigation, produce hydro- 
electric power, and provide irrigation 
where needed; and the construction of 
all facilities and projects necesary to 
our national defense, including missile- 
launching bases, atomic and hydrogen 
bomb facilities, bomber bases, hangar 
accommodations, and airstrips. For all 
these and many other products and fa- 
cilities esential to our national welfare 
and to the survival of our Nation and 
the free world we are dependent upon 
our construction industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot believe that the 
Members of this Congress will vote to 
enact into law H.R. 9070 or H.R. 9100, or 
any of the other pending common situs 
picketing bills. The enactment of such 
legislation would legalize the use of the 
vicious and dangerous secondary boy- 
cott strike weapon by the leaders of each 
of the building trades unions of which 
there are approximately 20. These 
international unions are among the old- 
est and most powerful unions in our 
country. Included among their number 
are the Teamsters Union and the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers. 
The corruption discovered by the Mc- 
Clellan Committee investigations with 
rerespect to these two unions and some 
of their officials shocked the American 
people. 

I think you should know that there 
are literally hundreds of thousands of 
Teamsters Union members working in 
the construction industry and it is the 
Teamsters who transport the construc- 
tion materials to and on the construc- 
tion job site. Yes, the Teamsters Union 
is very much in and very much a vital 
part of the construction industry’s op- 
erations. 

I cannot believe that this Congress 
will vote to enact H.R. 9070 or H.R: 9100 
or any of the other pending common 
situs picketing bills which would legalize 
the use of another devastating weapon 
in the arsenal of Mr. Hoffa and the 
Teamsters Union—the most powerful 
union in this country. No, I cannot be- 
lieve that this Congress could so lightly 
regard its sacred trust on behalf of the 


gerous and unjustifiable secondary boy- 
cott strike and picketing weapon by Mr. 
Hoffa and the other leaders of the Team- 
sters Union, or by any other union lead- 
ers, and thereby bestow upon them the 
legal power to bring chaos to our Nation's 
largest industry, shackle our efforts to 
construct vitally needed facilities for our 
national defense, and imperil the very 
safety of our Nation. 

The following is a partial list of the 
unions that would be in a position to 
shut down construction by taking advan- 
tage of the “common situs” provisions of 
H.R. 9070 and the other pending ‘“‘com- 


“mon situs” picketing bills: 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America. 

International Association of Heat and Frost 
Insulators and Asbestos Workers. 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and 
Helpers. 

Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union of America. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

International Union of Elevator Construc- 
tors. 

International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers. 

The Granite Cutters’ International Asso- 
ciation of America. 

International Hod Carriers’, Building and 
Common Laborers’ Union of America. 

International Association of Bridge, Struc- 
tural and Ornamental Iron Werkers. 

The Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ Inter- 
national Union. 

International Association of Marble, Slate 
and Stone Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, 
Tile and Marble Setters’ Helpers and Ter- 
razzo Helpers. 

. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators. and 
Paperhangers of America. 

Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ 
International Association of the United 
States and Canada. 

United Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry of the United States and Canada. 

United Slate, Tile and Composition Roof- 
ers’, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Sheet Metal Workers’ International Asso- 
ciation. 

Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association of 
North America, 


Unions that might be in a position to 
shut down construction by taking advan- 
tage of the “common situs” provisions of 
H.R. 9070 and the other “common situs” 
picketing bills: 

Aluminum Workers’ International Union 
(AFL-CIO). 

Building Service Employees’ International 
Union (AFL-CIO). 

International Union, Unitea Plant Guard 
Workers of America (independent). 

‘ District 50, United Mine Workers’ of Amer- 
ca. 

United Construction Workers, United Mine 
Workers of America. 

United Marine Workers, United Marine 
Workers of America. 

Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing Workers of America (AFL-CIO). 

International Union of Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers (AFL-CIO). 


Louisville, Ky. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, begin- 
ning under the inspired guidance of 
Henry Watterson and continuing through 
the present able leadership of Barry 
Bingham, Mark Ethridge, and Russell 
Briney, editor in chief, publisher, and 
editor, respectively, the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal] has achieved an enviable rep- 
utation throughout the country. That 
the Courier-Journal has made its im- 
pact on the general public as well as fel- 
low journalists is evidenced by its having 
been named on every survey as among 10 
great U.S. newspapers. Once again the 
Courier-Journal has been honored by 
placing 6th in a list of 15 in a poll of the 
Nation’s newspaper editors conducted by 
Scholastic magazines. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include here- 
with an article entitled “Courier-Journal 
in the Top Half of the 15 Best U.S. News- 
papers” which appeared in the April 4 
issue. 

The article is as follows: 
COURIER-JOURNAL IN THE Top HALF OF THE 
15 Best U.S. NEWSPAPERS 
New York, N.Y., April 3—What are the 
15 daily newspapers in the United States 
“most superior for news coverage, integrity, 

and public service?” 

A poll of the Nation’s newspaper editors 
conducted by scholastic magazines selected 
the following, in order of preference: 

1. The New York Times. 

2. The Christian Science Monitor. 

3. The Milwaukee Journal. 

4. The St. Louis Pest-Dispatch. 

5. Washington Post and Times Herald. 

6 

7 

8 

9 





. The Courier-Journal. 

. The Wall Street Journal. 
. Atlanta Constitution. 

. Chicago Tribune. 

10. Des Moines Register. 

11. The Kansas City Star and Times. 

12. The Baltimore Sun, 

13. The Miami Herald. 

14. Chicago Daily News. 

15. Los Angeles Times. 

The poll was conducted in connection with 
@ special issue on “How To Read News- 
papers,” published annually by Practical 
English, one of the scholastic magazines for 
high school students. 

The poll was taken in two parts, the maga- 
zine publishers said. First, a list of all news- 
papers in cities with 200,000 population or 
more was sent to all editors of daily news- 
papers in the United States. Editors were 
asked to check the 12 newspapers that, in 
their opinion, were “most superior for news - 
coverage, integrity, and public service.” 
Room was allowed for write-in votes. 

A “runoff ballot” was then drawn up, in- 
cluding newspapers that polled at least 12 
votes. Write-in candidates with two or more 
votes were also included. More than 335 
editors voted in the final runoff ballot. 

The results of the runoff showed such a 
close vote that 15 newspapers were chosen 
instead of 12. 
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Forty-four Undergraduates of Groton 
School Visit Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
on Sunday, March 20, 44 undergraduates 
of Groton School, Groton, Mass., ac- 
companied by two of their masters, came 
to Washington at my invitation and I 
arranged for them to visit various de- 
partments of Government during the 
following 2 days, Monday and Tuesday. 
The object of their visit was to learn 
something about their Government in 
operation at firsthand. 

Monday morning, March 21, they vis- 
ited the White House and afterward went 
to the State Department where they lis- 
tened to a discussion of State Depart- 
ment activities by the Secretary of State 
and others. J. Edgar Hoover greeted 
them at the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and at noon they arrived at the 
House of Representatives where they 
witnessed from the gallery the activities 
of the session. On that afternoon they 
went to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and Secretary Ar- 
thur S. Flemming talked to them about 
the work of his Department. On leaving 
HEW they went to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and Dr. Leonard Carmichael, 
the Secretary, explained the work that 
was done there and they took a tour of 
the buildings. That evening at dinner 
at the Capitol Hill Club, they listened 
to remarks on politics by the Honorable 
JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 

On Tuesday morning, March 22, they 
met with the Honorable Robert B. An- 
derson, Secretary of the Treasury, at the 
Treasury Department, and he explained 
to them something about the work that 
is donethere. Later they visited the De- 
partment of Labor and listened to talks 
about the Department activities given 
by those in the high echelon in-that De- 
partment. At 12:30 they had luncheon 
in the Speaker’s dining room and lis- 
tened to a very inspirational address by 
the Speaker of the House, the Honorable 
Sam Raysurn. He was followed by a 
talk on Foreign Affairs by Congressman 
WALTER Jupp. After lunch they went to 
visit the National Gallery of Art where 
they were met by Mr. John Walker, the 
Director, and were taken on a tour of 
the gallery. 

These young men were very much im- 
pressed by the work being done by their 
Government and I am pleased to append 
letters I have received from them, which 
explain themselves: 





Marcu 23, 1960. 

Dresrk Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: I can’t tell you 
what a grand time I had here in Washington. 
I tried to count the number of things you 
did for me and the rest of my fellow “Grot- 
ties.” It was areal sacrifice on your part and 
I'm gratefully indebted to you. To me the 
most interesting thing I saw was the 2d ses- 
sion of Congress; but the highlight of my 
whole visit seems to have been the dinner at 
the Speaker's dining room. I was impressed 
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by the two speeches, and above all, by your 
tactful and friendly hospitality. Thanks an 
awful.lot, Mr. AucuiIncioss, I had a wonder- 
ful time. 

Best regards and with great respect, 

L. Kim BicHaM,. 

SaLEemM, Conn. 

Marcu 24, 1960. 

Dear Mr. AUCHINCLOsS: It is really impos- 
sible for me to thank you enough for provid- 
ing us with such a very wonderful trip. 
Groton is uniquely lucky to have a graduate 
such as yourself who very generously pro- 
vides its boys with such a thrilling supple- 
ment to their education. 

The trip was especially interesting for me 
because I think that I would like to make 
the service of my country in the Foreign 
Service and maybe even someday in elected 
office ifIam lucky. It is for this reason that 
I am greatly indebted to you for giving me 
the opportunity to meet great men like Joe 
Martin, Sam Rayburn, Mr. Anderson, Mr. 
Flemming, Walter Judd, and yourself. To 
meet, listen to, and talk with these men was 
an inspiring and humbling experience. 
Meeting these men made me realize how 
honorable a profession politics is and how 
necessary a one, too. Meeting these men also 
made me realize how hard a boy is going to 
have to work to half fill their shoes and, in 
these troubled times, how necessary it is for 
him to completely fill their shoes if the coun- 
try is to go on being as great as it is today. 

Again, thank you very much for a wonder- 
ful experience. 

Very respectfully and sincerely, 
CHARLES MAGowAN. 


TuurspaY, Marcn 24, 1960. 

Deak Mr. AvcHINCLOsS: It is my great 
pleasure and honor to thank you for the 
wonderful trip you gave us to Washington. 
Living in Baltimore has afforded me with 
the opportunity to see Washington often. 
Yet I can honestly say that I have never 
had a trip or tour of Washington the like 
of yours, 

Again it is my pleasure to repeat the fact 
that I am a Democrat and have rather strong 
feelings on the subject of party allegiance. 
I was quite impressed by our Republican 
speakers but have to admit that the high 
point of the trip was when the Speaker gave 
us a short talk. The second high point was 
Mr. Jupp’s speech which was certainly a 
masterpiece of thought. 

I do hope in the years to come that I will 
be able to stop into your office when I am 
touring the Capitol. Of course this reflects 
the idea that you will be reelected. I cer- 
tainly would vote for you. 

Again many thinks for all your trouble. 
It was well appreciated by all. 

Sincerely yours, 
GILL CocHRAN, 
THURSDAY. 

Dear Mr. AvucHuiIncioss: I just wanted to 
drop this note to again thank you for every- 
thing you have done to make this Washing- 
ton trip possible for us. The trip just 
couldn’t have been more of a success. But 
I still am amazed at the time and effort you 
must have spent arranging all those ap- 
pointments, 

Personally I was entirely impressed by the 
entire 2 days. Aside from the fact that I 
have lived in Washington for 10 years, I 
found out that I still had a lot to learn about 
this city. I think it tremendously important 
that more young people should be exposed 
to the internal structure of the Government. 
We should see how it operates and functions. 
After all, it is our Government, and if it is 
our Government, we should know what is 
going on behind those tremendous walls. 
We are obligated to know. Fortunately, Iam 
lucky enough to have been included on such 
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a trip and I only hope the other boys from 
Groton enjoyed it as much as I did. 
Sincerely; 
MIcHAEL A. SARGENT, 
MarcH 24, 1960. 
Dear Mk. AUCHINCLOSsS: I really can’t thank 
you enough for the marvelous time that you 
gave me in Washington these past few days. 


It was my first trip to the city and it cer- ° 


tainly will be my most memorable thanks to 
you. I hope I can partially realize the great 
amount of time and trouble that must have 
gone into this trip and I am fully apprecia- 
tive of those things which I am aware of— 
namely, the pains to have arranged such a 
full and interesting schedule for us with your 
Washington colleagues and such things as 
renting us the bus and giving all 46 odd of us 
those two delicious meals. I might add that 
I thought those meals were probably the most 
informative of the whole trip for while the 
appointments dealt with the immensely in- 
teresting specific parts of the Government, 
such as finance and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Messrs, 


RAYBURN, MaRTIN, and Jupp (not to mention | 


yourself), all gave very interesting aspects of 
the Nation as a whole and foreign affairs 
which I thought was great. 

I also believe that as a result of this trip, 
I am beginning to understand how the Gov- 
ernment of our country operates, something 
which previously I could not claim. All in 
all, I thank you once more for one of the 
most thrilling trips of my life. I really 
learned a lot and had a whale of a time 
doing it. 

Sincerely yours, 
JONATHAN Banos, 


THurRSDAY, Marcu 24, 1960. 

Dear Mr. AUCHINCLOss: This is just a short 
note to thank you for all the trouble and 
expense you went to to show us Washington 
and the Government. Words are really not 
enough to show you how much I appreciate 
what you did for us. I can truthfully say 
that I have never been on a trip during 
which I had so much fun while learning so 
much. Also, I couldn’t really say that I 
dislike steak or chicken too much, 

Thanking you for everything. 

Yours, 
JoHN Duwnpas, 
MarcHe 25, 1960. 

Dear Mr. AUCHINCLOssS: I don’t know how 
to begin to thank you for all you did for us 
this week. A trip like that transforms names 
in a newspaper into people. You really get 
a feel for how the Government operates and 
what it’s doing. It’s also very amazing how 
simple big things like foreign policy and in- 
ternational finance become when you have 
the experts tell you about them. 

I hope to go to Harvard by the Holloway 
plan of Naval ROTC. That might very well 
lead to a Government career. Who knows? 

For now, all I can say is, thank you. 

Hers MOTLEY. 


ee 


Dear Mr. AvcHINCLOSsS: I really can’t 


thank you enough for the great time you © 


gave us down in the Capitol. The whole 
thing was so much different from going on 
a sightseeing tour, because there you never 
see any of the big names in the city. 

When I took a taxi out to Georgetown on 
Tuesday night, I sat in the car with the Rep- 
resentative from Tennessee. I think his 
name was Rekcer. He was really very nice 
because he came from Massachusetts as do 
I or he had gone up there a lot and we had 
a nice chat. 

Thank you again for all the work you 
obviously put into the trip. It was really 
terrific fun. 

Sincerely, 
GARDNER JACKSON, 
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Fripar. 

Dear Mr. AvcHINCLOss: A thank you note 
seems totally inadequate to thank you for 
such an interesting and thoroughly enjoy- 
able trip. Now that I’m back at home and 
have had a chance to look at the events of 
the 2 days in retrospect, I am surer than 
ever that it was an invaluable experience, 
that I will never forget. Although hardly 
an expert, I feel that through listening to 
all the learned men I met that I have a gen- 
eral idea of how this great country of ours 
operates. I know that I can’t begin to 
thank you, but I assure you that I greatly 
appreciate all the arrangements and diffi- 
culties you must have gone through to have 
planned such an impressive itinerary. 
Many thanks for making my first trip to 
Washington such a success. 

Very sincerely, 
Bossy DEVENS. 

Dear Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: I am writing to 
thank you for the trip which you organized 
for us. I have never had such an enlighten- 
ing 2 days in my life. The most enjoyable 
times were the two dinners, because of your 
stories and the speech which Mr. Jupp gave 
at the luncheon which I can remember as 
though I had just heard it. I now feel much 
more in contact with problems that the 
Government has to deal with, and have 
much less criticism of what is being done. 
I also have much more confidence in the 
Government after having met and listened 
to people like you and Mr. Jupp, not to men- 
tion any of the others. 

Those 2 days were about the most val- 
uable 2 I have ever had, and I can’t thank 
you enough. 

Respectfully yours, 
PaTRicK HARE. 

Dear Sm: I would like to heartily thank 
you for the wonderful time I had on the 
trip. It was much better to see the Govern- 
ment in action and not just the city of 
Washington in action. 

Thanks again, 

FP. C. Grant III. 


Dear Mr. AUCHINCLosSS: Thank you very 
much for arranging the wonderful trip to 
Washington for all of us from Groton, and 
for everything you did for us while we were 
there. All the people we met were very in- 
teresting and I particularly enjoyed talking 
to you and Mr. Martin at the dinner on 
Monday night. 

You did an awful lot for all of us and I 
certainly appreciate it. 

Sincerely, 
Bruce Emory. 

Dear Mr. AUCHINLOSS: I can’t express my 
appreciaticn for the trip you arranged in 
Washington. I am very thankful I didn’t 
pass it up. Probably never again will I get 
such a good opportunity to see the “inside” 
of Washington which you gave me on the 
trip. It was especially valuable to be able 
to listen to such men as Congressman Judd 
and Speaker Rayburn, because I have been 
taking a history tutorial with Mr. Congleton 
on government and American foreign policy. 


‘I thought the highlights of the trip were the 


dinner and luncheon which you provided 
for us. Seldom is one exposed to as many 
good speakers in such a short time. It is 
with great gratitude that I express my 
thanks to you. 
Sincerely yours, 
PARKIE KEYES. 


March 26, 1960. 
Dear Sir: I will always feel indebted to 
you for your time and effort spent in mak- 
ing our trip such an enjoyable one. Without 


- doubt, I learned more about our Government 


in these 2 days, than in any course on the 
subject in school. 


I have for some time been very interested 
in the running of the Government. Without 
wanting to impose on you, I would be very 
thankful to you if you could give me some 
idea as to the possibility of getting a summer 
job when I go to college next year in some 
Way connected with politics. Maybe you 
would tell me whom I could write for such 


Pau. OFFNER. 


Dear Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: I don’t know how 
I can thank you enough for the terrific tour 
of Washington. Ali I can say is that ever 
since my mother took my two older sisters 
down in 1950 I have begged every year to be 
given a trip to Washington. I never dreamed 
I would get such a terrific trip in the end. 

I am taking my second year of American 
history at Groton this year and plan to 
major in it at college. This trip did more 
than anything else to stimulate my interest 
in the subject and when I resume my studies 
this April I'm quite sure this trip will throw 
new light on many things. 

I hope you are successful in the coming 
election as you certainly deserve to be. My 
grandmother, Eleanor Whitney, comes from 
Rumson and I’m sure you can count on votes 
from her family. I only wish we could vote— 
you would receive a certain bloc of 42 right 
away. 

Many thanks for the wonderful trip and 
all the trouble you took to give us an out- 
standing time. The pictures arrived safely 
and will be exhibited to all friends, relatives, 
etc. 

Yours sincerely, 
WHITNEY LLOYD. 

Dear Mr. Aucnrncioss: After noting the 
volume of mail that comes across your desk, 
I will try to make this relatively short and 
to the point. 

Thank you very much for planning and 
hosting the terrific Groton trip to Wash- 
ington. Meeting people who are expert in 
their flelds and seeing the structural forma- 
tion of our great Capital added up to an en- 
lightening and provocative experience, which 
I shall always fondly remember. 

The two meals (complete with great after- 
dinner speakers including yourself) were 
superb—food and thought mixed in a most 
gratifying manner for mind and stomach. 

I left Washington realizing that an 
America with the will can face her problems 
squarely now and in the future, and will 
succeed in solving those problems. 

Sincerely, 
GEOFFREY GUND. 

Dear Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: My trip to Wash- 
ington with the boys will stay long in my 
mind as one of the very worthwhile events of 
my life, and I cannot thank you enough 
for having made it possible. It is one thing 
to visit the great city and view the architec- 
ture and treasure houses—anyone can do 
that at their leisure—but it is something else 
again to come face to face with the men and 
women who are shaping the Nation’s way of 
life. Most Americans have no more than an 
occasional opportunity to meet, whether 
formally or informally, with the people who 
make up the national political scene, and 
are apt to get a distorted view of the type 
of person a politician really is. To my mind, 
it was quite inspirational to move from one 
department of government to another and 
meet person after person of high caliber, and 
the integrity and air of devotion that you 
and your colleagues evinced was most heart- 
warming. It it in this area that you have 
done such a great service to us at Groton. 
It is easy enough to expose young people to 
@ worthwhile experience, easy to show them 
the books and the documents and the works 
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‘ 


times I shared with my fellow Grotonians 
will be some of the proudest in my life. As 
a Malayan, I have come to a newer under- 


with my fellow Malayans. 
Thank you very much again and I look 
forward to the opportunity of meeting you 
in the times to come. 
Yours respectfully, 


Dear Sm: I’m afraid that none of us who 
went on the Washington trip will ever be 
able to thank you enough or appreciate what 
you have done for us. The physical aspects 
of the trip that you permitted us to put you 
to—trenting a bus for transportation for us 
for 2 days, and two most excellent and de- 
licious meals—were impressive in themselves, 
but what was really more awesome and in- 
spiring than those were mere material reali- 
ties were the people and interviews you had 
arranged for us. Imagine. The chance to see 
and meet four Cabinet members and depart- 
ment heads, as well as two of the most im- 
portant and influential persons in US. poli- 
tics today, plus most informative and out-* 
standing talks and interviews or briefings by 
such well-informed and astute men as 
Walter Jupp, the department heads them- 
selves, or if they were not available, as were 
the cases of the Departments of Labor and 
State, equally competent officials, would 
have been well nigh impossible to match 
on your own or through many other chan- 
nels. One cannot overestimate the value of 
such talks by such men as Anderson or Flem- 
ming, or the impressions we derived from 
them. Of equal interest were the tour and 
meetings with the heads of the Smithsonian, 
the National Galleries, and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

From a personal viewpoint, however, the 
trip was most interesting and, 
enough, reassuring. I guess since I have 
been brought up in an era of materialism, 
payola, the strain of cold war threats, and 
H-bomb fears, and a world where cheating 
on your income tax or rigging a quiz show, 
do not seem to be such heinous crimes, and 
this coupled with a marked ignorance and a 


Davy T. 8, Tons, 


conditioned youthful cynicism about my 


Government did not lead me to know what 
to expect from it. Having returned from 
Washington, I now feel that I know a little 


bit more about my Government and how it 


works, and I am assured of its competence 
and knowledge in external and internal af- 
fairs. Furthermore, I feel now, on the basis 
of such men as RAyBuRN’s, Jupp’s (and 
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less of whether they are 

publican, for one of the things that left a 
deep impression on me 

sized was the camaraderie that existed be- 
tween the two parties and the fact that they 
were working for the same common goal, al- 
though they might have slightly differen 
ideas of how to obtain that goal. 
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One of the things that Groton has done for 
me was to stress the importance of a strong 
and liberal foreign policy, and I was very 
interested and reassured to find that the 
State Department and men like Jupp were 
well aware of this, and were carrying out 
their views. 

Again, I don’t think we can ever thank you 
enough for the trip as a whole, or for what 
you might Have done for us individually. 

Respectfull 


y; 
F. S. Cueever, Jr. 


. Dear Uncie Jm: I don’t know how I could 
possibly thank you enough for providing 
such a wonderful opportunity for myself 
and all of us to learn as much as we all 
did about our Government. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the whole trip, and 
found Representative Judd, Representative 
Martin, and Secretary Flemming were espe- 
cially good, in that order. I am sure that I 
learned more from those three men and from 
what I saw on the tour than I could ever 
learn from books. 

Again let me say thank you for all you 
did for me and the others, for I certainly did 
enjoy every moment of it. 


Yours truly, 
GORDON ROBBINS. 


Dear Mr. AvCHINCLOssS: We all had a great 
time in Washington, thanks to you. In the 
past I have been too lazy to look at the news- 
papers. Now I read them. I have a much 
better picture of the work which operates 
this country. I am getting some ideas of the 
work inyolved in campaigning, too, since 
my father is helping a Mr. Pope run for the 
House. 

Thank you for such a nice trip and par- 
ticularly for the pictures. 

Respectfully yours, 
Tony Hype. 

Dean GRANDFATHER: I can’t thank you 
enough for the trip around Washington, 
which you arranged. It is a terrific and in- 
- valuable experience for one to see exactly 
how our Government functions. I had been 
lucky enough to be a page in the House as 
you will remember, but even there I didn’t 
get a complete scope of our Government with 
all its bureaus and departments. On a trip 
like this last one a person finds out just what 
dedicated and responsible men run our Gov- 
ernment. All of us on the trip got a taste 
of Washington and her men and it was a 
new taste to all of us. We are all greatly 
indebted to you. 

I remember that you were worried that the 
trip might not be a success. I must admit 
that prior to getting down to Washington, I 
had my doubts. The reason for these doubts 
was that the school was excited about the 
trip and looked forward to it. The boys had 
great expectations because the trip which 
you had arranged 2 years ago had been such 
@ great success. I would say, however, that 
the trip lived up to and surpassed all hopes 
that the boys and the masters had. It 
couldnt’ have been better. 

I don’t think there has ever been a boy 
as proud as I was during that trip. The 
boys were impressed with you, amd were 
drawn to you and your humor and love of 
your country. im short, was proud that I 
should be rela te you. 

Everything around here is fine. Mother, 
Lee, Gail, and Parker send you all their love. 

Once again I thank you. 

Respectfully, 
Davi. 


Dear Mr, AucHINcCLOss: I wanted to add 
my thanks to Pony for the wonderful time 
you gave him and his Groton schoolmates in 
Washington, It was a splendid thing te do— 
they have come away with a vivid picture of 
our Government which will lend meaning to 
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their reading of news, to their courses in 
history and Government, and to their own 
future role as citizens. 

Tony has had an opportunity, since his 
Washington trip, to observe the grassroots 
aspect of the political picture, as we have 
been helping Fred Pope in his effort to have 
@ primary in our town of Weston—he seeks 
the Representative nomination to Congress 
from Connecticut’s Fourth District. 

Thank you again for your kindness and 
generosity. 

Cordially yours, 
Mrs. ALBERT F. HYDE. 

Dear Mr. AucHrINCLOoss: I want to say thank 
you so much for the truly great trip you ar- 
ranged for me and my classmates in Wash- 
ington. Those 2 days were about the most 
interesting that I have ever spent. I was also 
greatly impressed by the people that spoke 
to us. They all had something interesting 
to offer and they delivered their information 
s0 well. It’s reassuring to know that the 
country is run by people like them, so thank 
you so much again. 

Ever your cousin, 
Britt SLOAN. 


Dear Mr. Avcurncitoss: Thank you for 
giving us such a good time on the Washing- 
ton trip. All of us enjoyed it to the full. 
I had realized that politics was intricate, 
but I hadn’t known that it could be so in- 
triguing. Visits to the various departments 
were especially enlightening. I thought that 
Secretary Anderson was the most interest- 
ing department head and Joz Martin seemed 
to be a real character. However, I thought 
that Senator Jupp gave a really brilliant 
speech—one of the very best that I’ve ever 
heard. 

Thanks again for such an enjoyable and 
educational trip. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEREMY KELLER. 


Dear Mr. AvcHINcLOosS: Thank you very 
much for your kindness to us during our 
visit to Washington, It was a warm and 
fascinating experience, and I am very grate- 
ful to you and the other gentlemen who 
made it so interesting. Your hospitality 
was almost sufficient to change a southerner 
into a Republican. Thank you very much 
again. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gray TEMPLE, Jr. 


Dear Mr. Avucutincioss: This letter is to 
thank you for all yeu did for us on the 
Washington trip—the bus, the meals, the 
hotel reservations, and especially the Con- 
gressmen and Cabinet members you ar- 
ranged for us to meet with and speak to— 
Martin, Rayburn, Judd, Flemming, and An- 
derson. I was very impressed with them, 
and also with what I could see of the civil 
rights debate in the House and Senate, 
which seemed to come right out of “ad- 
vice and consent.” 

I feel that I really have a better under- 
standing of: how our Government works, 
how it really is our Government, and the 
privileges and responsibilities of being a 
part of it. I would appreciate it if you 
could send me some literature on job op- 
portunities in Government, especially the 
Foreign Service. 

Sincerely, 
Bit PEDERSEN, 

Dear Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: Somehow it always 
seems hard to express any kind of gratitude 
and thanks, and the more words one uses 
to try to express sincere appreciation, the 
less sincere the words must seem to be. So 
maybe the best way to thank you would 
just be to say thank you very much for a 
very wonderful 3 days in which you probably 
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had to put up with all sorts of incon- 
veniences. The chance to see the Govern- 
ment in a way that only you could make pos- 
sible comes to a person like myself only 
once in a lifetime and I’m really grateful 
for that chance. The opportunity to stay in 
your home was something that I didn’t de- 
serve, but it was wonderful. Everything 
about it was the best. 

Dave and I, thanks to you, flew up to 
New York last night, and strange as it may 
seem, made it in one piece. He made it to 
his grandmother's birthday just in time. I 
took your advice and went up to New Haven 
this morning to see Yale. Thanks again, sir, 
for everything; the bed, the advice, and the 
chance to see the Government. I hope some- 
day to be lucky enough to see you. 


Yours truly, 
EMLEN HALL. 

Dear Mr. AUCHINCLOsS: I want to thank 
you very much for the wonderful time you 
gave me in Washington. It was really ter- 
rific. I would never have been able to see 
so many important people and will probably 
not be able to in the future if I try to go 
on my own. 

I stayed down in Washington a few extra 
days with a friend and was able to see a few 
extra things which we did not have time to 
see with the group, such as the Medical Mu- 
seum and the Washington Monument. The 
whole trip was very thrilling. 

Ican’t thank you enough. 

Very truly yours, 
JaMes BorDLey,. 


Deak Mr. AUCHINCLOsS: Thank you very 
much for a wonderful time and a great ex- 
perience. I had never been to Washington 
and hardly knew a thing about our Goveren- 
ment. I thought the Treasury and the De- 
partment of Labor were the most interesting. 
Jerry, the busdriver, told us that Ripley 
said, “If you spent 1 minute on every ob- 
ject in the Smithsonian Institution you'd 
spend a lifetime.” Next year I hope to go 
down again and stay with friends and see 
more. Everyone had a great time and I 
learned a lot about our Government, I hope 
it’ll help me in US. history during the rest 
of the year. We'll all cast our votes for your 
reelection. 

Most sincerely, 
RicHarp C. Parke. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN AUCHINCLOSS: I want 
to thank you for all the hospitality which 
you showed our class and the sixth form 
while we were in Washington. The trip was 
not only enjoyable but was also educational. 
Although I had of course read, both at school 
and elsewhere, about the functioning of our 
Government, it was quite different to actu- 
ally see it in operation. 

It was especially interesting to me to 
watch the two Houses in session and to see 
some of the civil rights debate. I also en- 
joyed the speeches which you arranged for 


us, particularly the one by Representative ~ 


RAYBURN (even if he is a Democrat.) 
Thank you again for all your trouble, 
dinners, speakers, and appointments. 
Sincerely, 
Bos SPEARMAN. 
Dear Jim: My grandson, Bill Pedersen 
(Groton 5th Form) has just returned ra- 
diant over the grand time you gave him and 
all the other Groton boys. His enthusiasm 
was most unusual. I thought I would write 
you a line just to tell you that once in & 
while you are appreciated at your real value, 
Don’t bother to answer this but remember 
you wili always be welcome at our spare room 
{with private bath) at the above address 
on any trip to New York. 
Affectionately, 
HOWLAND AUCHINCLOSS. . 
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Earl Hogan: A Hard-Working 
Congressman 





EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
submitting an editorial from the Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Press, which describes 
the activity of my colleague, the Honor- 
able EArt Hocan of the Ninth District of 
Indiana, in the location of U.S. Super 
Highway No. 64. 

This editorial points out the fact that 
the Ninth District of Indiana is repre- 
sented by a hard-working and dedicated 
Congressman, who is going to do all that 
he can to advance the best interests of 
his congressional district in our State 
of Indiana. 

The editorial follows: 

A PEDERAL SUPERHIGHWAY HERE? 


Congressman HoGan appeared before the 
Bureau of Public Roads hearing in Wash- 
ington March 24 in support of relocating pro- 
posed U.S. Superhighway 64 substantially 
along the route of U.S. Highway 50 as it was 
originally planned. He described as a po- 
litical expedient the proposal that it ‘be 
shifted to enter Indiana between Princeton 
and Evansville, 30 miles south of the orig- 
inal plan, and across the Ohio River into 
Louisville at New Albany to tie up with such 
a road coming from the east. and passing 
south of Cincinnati. 

Other road and bridge elements of this 
area have assumed that the hearings being 
held and to' be held are formalities only and 
that the Federal bureau has already deter- 
mined on the southern route. To this date 
the Congressman appears to be the only out- 
spoken proponent in favor of approximating 
the route across Indiana roughly to this 
area. His reasons are given in the following 
words: 

“The matier of national defense must re- 
main a determining factor in the location 
of the highway. The Crane Naval Ammuni- 
tion Depot (between Bedford and Bicknell) 
is unquestioningly of vital importance to 
the defense of our country as is the avail- 
ability of fast exit road to the residents of 
the 9th district in the event of an enemy 
attack. I cannot, at this point, even enter- 
tain the idea which has been propounded 
that U.S. 50 will be developed in the event 
that Interstate Highway 64 is relocated to 
the south. The plan of an outgoing Gover- 
nor cannot be accepted as fact when it will 
be up to a new administration to carry out 
the plans projected during his fading months 
in office. 

“Already the State has included in its 
current program involving right-of-way 
acquisition two projects involving $274,500 
in interstate funds. Whether a revision of 
projects will allow justification of the spend- 
ing of these moneys or not, I charge the 
very expenditure is proof of the honest in- 
tent insofar as the northern placement of 
this highway is concerned. I have been in 
Washington for less than 2 years but already 
I have learned how easy it is for conversa- 
tron to carry six digit figures without the 
blink of the eye. Upwards of $275,000 still 
is a lot of money to me, a Hoosier, however, 
and I want to assure you and the other 
officials of the Bureau of Public Roads that 
the Congress will eye, with a great deal of 
interest, Just what happens, budgetwise to 
these funds, 
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“It is my understanding that both Fed- 
eral-aid interstate funds and Federal-aid 
primary funds are participating in the Ili- 
nois development of the highway between 
Vincennes and Olney (U.S. 50 route) in the 
sum of $1,534,149.. This money was spent, 
undoubtedly, in good faith in connection 
with the interstate highway planned i 
gram. What has changed in the 
cal picture of the defense potential or the 
economic situation that would justify a 
shift in the location of this highway No. 64? 
Believe me, the population of the communi- 
ties I represent will total an equal to the 
city population of Evansville; 9th district 
residents have the same need for this fine 
highway outlet for their products; an equal 
need for a fast and direct means of exodus 
in the.event of enemy attack and—a safe, 
rapid, means of transporting the defense 
weapons from Crane, 

“Moreover, this area has too long been de- 
nied the benefits of the tax payments by its 
residents. For too long, 9th district resi- 


dents have been paying Federal taxes with’ 


meager return, The comparative economic 
benefit to be derived from the northern 
routing of highway 64 is overwhelming. The 
people of this area need the highway, de- 
serve the highway, and I hope you will see 
fit to allow them the privilege of having the 
highway.” 





Post Office Department, a Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS F. JOHNSON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a very 
timely editorial, which appeared re- 
cently in the Baltimore News-Post. 

There has been much discussion in 
regards to President Eisenhower’s spe- 
cial message to Congress urging another 
postal rate increase. 'The point of view 
advanced by the Baltimore News-Post 
certainly merits the attention of the 





public. 


Post OFFICE 1s Nor A Business 


President Eisenhower's special message to 
Congress urging another postal rate increase 
presents one of those seemingly plausible 
arguments” which is easily demolished by 
facts. Let’s consider the facts. 

In essence the President says the Post Of- 
fice is losing a lot of money. Therefore, mail 
rates should be raised to wipe out the loss, 
or at least come close. 

This position, which apparently came to 
the President special delivery from Post- 
master General Summerfield, is based on a 
fallacy. 

It is the error of assuming the Post Office 
is a business. In reality, in bistorical prece- 
dent, and in everyday fact, it is a public 
service. It cannot possibly be conducted as 
both. 

It is true it costs-taxpayers money to run 
the Post Office Department. It also costs 
taxpayers money to run the White House, 
the Commerce Department, the Federal judi- 
ciary system, the FBI—almost every Fed- 
eral activity. 

The costs of such public services are taken 
for granted. But the costs of the postal 
service are labeled “deficit” and become issue. 

Why? The answer is that the Post Office 
takes in a great deal of money, about $21, 
billion a year. No other Government depart- 


. 
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ment produces anywhere near as much 
revenue. But because the postal establish- 
ment costs more to operate than it takes in, 
and because a law requires annual reports 
comparing receipts with costs, the Post Of- 
fice is singled out and charged with operat- 
ing at adeficit. . 

Postal rates actually are a form of taxes. 
The Post Office does not keep the money it 
gets for selling stamps, but turns it into the 
Treasury. Thus in urging a postal rate 
increase, the administration is seeking an 
indirect tax increase. 

Finally, the theory that the Post Office is a 
business doesn’t make sense. Would a busi- 
ness charge the same fee to deliver a mes- 
sage across the street as it does to handle 
a letter from Florida to Alaska? Would a 
business operate a branch office in every 
hamlet in the Nation, most of them losing 
money because of slight patronage? Would 
a business take on sideline jobs without 
remuneration, like selling duck stamps or 
registering aliens? 

The Post Office is an essential public serv- 
ice, worth what it costs to operate. 





Connally Reservation Upheld 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELMER J. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1960 © 


Mr. HOPFMAN of [Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Chicago 
Daily Calumet of Friday, April 1, 1960, 
evidencing the results of the poll of at- 
torneys conducted by Representative 
EpwarkD J. DERWINSKI, Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Illinois. 

The replies stanchly support retention 
of the reservation as an instrument to 
enable our Government to maintain ju- 
risdiction of our affairs with respect to 
the World Court. 

The editorial follows: 

CONNALLY Rute UPHELD 


The hundred of readers of the Chicago 
Daily Calumet who wrote to their Congress- 
men to oppose the repeal of the Connally 
reservation which would deprive the United 
States of sovereignty in the World Court 
will be happy to know that their efforts were 
not in vain. 

According to the latest information from 
Washington, the Connally reservation has 
not*been repealed and will not be in danger 
of being eliminated for this session of Con- 
gress. The issue, created by Senator Huserr 
Humpnurey of Minnesota, is being allowed to 
die quietly. 

The Connally reservation, it will be re- 
membered, is a proviso in the 1945 Con~- 

resolution on the rights of the 
World Court which stipulates that the World 
Court may ve jurisdiction over internal 
affairs of the United States only “as deter-~ 
mined by the United States.” 

Senator HyMpHrey would repeal this vital 
clause, giving the Communist-dominated 
World Court the right to meddie in our 
internal affairs. The shocking aspect of this 
obvious betrayal of our Nation’s sovereignty 
is that none of the Communist countries 
has indicated the slightest intention of do- 
ing likewise. They have, in fact, refused to 
do so, 

A poll of attorneys in the Fourth Congres- 
sional District conducted by Representative 
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Eowarp J. DeRwInsxr (Fourth) showed that 
83 percent of them are stanchly against re- 
peal of vhs Connally reservation. The East 
Side Lions and other local groups formally 
went on record. against the repeal. 

Their efforts, combined with those of thou- 
sands of other indignant Americans across 
the country, paid off. It does pay to write 
your Congressman. In this one instance 
it prevented a disgusting sellout of our 
country. 





Washington, Lincoln, and Edison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
New Jersey’s most dedicated and patriotic 
citizens is George E. Stringfellow. Al- 
though he is a longtime resident of New 
Jersey, his family has deep. roots in Vir- 
ginia going back to colonial days. 

Mr. Speaker, the finest historical 
traditions of Virginia—deep religious 
conviction, sterling character, flaming 
independence, sacrificial patriotism, and 
gracious hospitality—constitute the he- 
redity and form the background of the 
formative years of George Edward 
Stringfellow, who was born in Reva, Cul- 
peper County, Va., son of James and 
Elizabeth F. (Bowers) Stringfellow. 

The first George Stringfellow to arrive 
in Virginia came from England in the 
year 1720. He brought with him the 
family coat of arms which his American 
descendants valued highly. 

Five of George E. Stringfellow’s early 
forebears preached the gospel as it was 
taught in the theological Seminaries of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
Reverend Horace Stringfellow, who left 
Virginia to cope with the evils of Wash- 
ington, D.C., as rector of Trinity Church, 
was described by Daniel Webster as 
“God Almighty’s prosecuting attorney.” 
Others were farmers, merchants, law- 
yers, physicians, and educators. Like 
many other early and courageous pio- 
neering familiesthe Stringfellows fought 
in their country’s wars—from the Revo- 
lutionary through World War II. Many 
participated in various ways in the war 
between the States; one being one of 
General Lee’s most daring and depend- 
able scouts, another being an educator 
during the days when Virginia was 
known as “Military District No. 1”. 

Robert Stringfellow’s Retreat house, 
near Racoon Ford on the Rapidan River 
in Culpeper County, Va., was, until it was 
burned in 1864, a gracious center of 
Stringfellow hospitality. Another an- 
cestoral estate on the Rapidan has been 
in the family since it was built in 1832 
by Thornton Stringfellow. ~ 

George Stringfellow believes that the 
statement “Once a Virginian always a 
Virginian” is a true one, if not in geog- 
raphy, then certainly in terms of graci- 
ousness. To be his guest in New Jersey 
is to know Virginia hospitality at its best. 
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It was with this early background of 
historic patriotism and tradition that 
Stringfellow began his productive years 
in New Jersey and built a modern note-~ 
worthy American career. 

His outstanding achievements in busi- 
ness, his constructive independence in 
the affairs of government, his enduring 
contributions to civic life and to charita- 
ble and educational organizations, and 
his daily devotion to our fraternal activ- 
ities constitute a record which is eloquent 
in its demonstration of his unusual qual- 
ities of leadership. 

These qualities were recognized by 
Thomas Elva Edison, the “wizard of 
Menlo Park,” when he appointed George 
E. Stringfellow manager of his manu- 
facturing firm’s Washington office and 5 
years later made him general manager 
of the corporation’s largest business in 
West Orange, N.J. For more than a 
decade he was a daily business associate 
of Mr. Edison. He is now vice president 
of Thomas A. Edison Industries of the 
McGraw-Edison Co. and a director of a 
number of nationally known corpora- 
tions. 

Before coming to New Jersey George 
E. Stringfellow married Carrie M. 
Fearnow, a charming and vivacious 
young lady of Washington, D.C., who 
was born in Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Stringfellow is past 
president of the New Jersey Taxpayers 
Association and first president of the 
New Jersey division of the American 
Cancer Society; served two terms as 
president of the Kiwanis Club of New 
York City; served two terms as presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Civics of the Oranges and Maplewood; 
served four terms as president of the 
board of managers of the New Jersey 
Home fer Disabled Soldiers; represented 
Kiwanis International at the United Na- 
tions; served on the board of trustees of 
the Central Brick Presbyterian Church, 
East Orange, and Elberon Memorial 
Church, Elberon; and was former chair- 
man of the finance committee of the Re- 
publican Party of New Jersey. 

He is currently serving as a member 
of the board of directors of Indiana 
Technical College and holds member- 
ship in a number of professional or- 
ganizations. He finds time for a heavy 
speaking schedule. His speeches are 
often editorialized, receive wide circula- 
tion and many have been printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

George Stringfellow has been the re- 
cipient of honorary degrees from various 
colleges in recognition of his many ac- 
complishments: Doctor of humanities, 
doctor of fine arts, doctor of laws. 

He received the Citizen Award for out- 
standing achievement in _ industrial 
statesmanship from the New Jersey So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers; was 
made an honorary member of the New 
Jersey Medical Society and was the re- 
cipient of the American Cancer Society 
award for his leadership and work in 
founding and supporting the New Jer- 
sey division of the American Cancer So- 
ciety; and was cited by the brotherhood 
committee of Christians and Jews for 
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bringing about a better understanding 
among the three religious sects. 


During World War II he served as a ; 


member of several important commit- 
tees of the War Production Board for 
which he received a Medal of Merit. 

Mr. Stringfellow was recently elected 
to honorary membership in the national 
chapter of Sigma Mu Sigma, an organ- 
ization dedicated to faith in the dignity 
of man and confidence in the integrity 
of youth. re 

In May 1958, he received the 1958 
Academy of Medicine of New Jersey an- 
nual Citizens Award for rendering ex- 
traordinary service to the health and 
welfare of the public. 

While residing in Washington, Mr. 
Stringfellow was raised a master mason 
in Hiram Lodge No. 10 F. and A.M. He 
was exalted in Washington Chapter No. 
2, R.A.M. and served as excellent high 
priest. He was knighted in Washing- 
ton Commandery No. 1, K.T. He be- 
came a noble of the A.A.O.N.M:S. in 
Almas Temple. 

He served Salaam Temple as poten- 
tate in 1947 and was unanimously re- 
elected in 1948, the first potentate of 
Salaam to succeed himself in 43 years. 
He also served as imperial potentate 
A.A.O.N.M.S. for 1958-59. 

He is currently member of Hope 
Lodge No, 124, F. and A.M., East Orange, 
N.J.; the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite 
in the Valley of Trenton, Trenton, N.J.; 
Crescent Temple, Trenton; Washington 
Commandery, No. 1, K.T.; St. Quentin 
Conclave No.-75, Red Cross of Constan- 
tine; Crescent Court No. 65, Royal Or- 
der of Jesters, and is an active member, 
International Supreme Council, Order of 
DeMolay. . 

Mr. Stringfellow was elected to the 
Imperial Divan in Chicago, Il., in 1949. 
= is an honorary member of 148 tem- 
ples. 

Among the clubs in which he holds 
membership are the Railroad Club and 
Kiwanis Club of New York City, Adver- 
tising Club of New Jersey, Duquesne 
Club (Pittsburgh), Montclair Golf Club, 
Montclair, N.J. 

I am indebted for much of this back- 
ground material on Mr. Stringfellow to 
Dr. Edmund L. Tink. Dr. Tink is super- 
intendent of schools in Kearny, N.J., an 
executive member of the commission 
on higher education and a trustee of 
Syracuse University. Dr. Tink was ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower to the 
International Organizations Employees 
Loyalty Board and still serves on that 
Board. He has been officially com- 
mended by the State Department for his 
activities in fighting communism. 

On February 11, 1960, George E. 
Stringfellow made an address to the 
Kiwanis Club of Staten Island, N.Y., on 
“Washington, Lincoln, and Edison.” As 
one who had a long and close associa- 
tion with Thomas Edison, his remarks 
about Edison are particularly interest- 
ing. I ask unanimous consent to have 
this fine address reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, AND EDISON 
(By George E. Stringfellow) 

Thank you fellow Kiwanians, for your in- 
vitation to address you on Edison's birthday. 
This is the third time you have asked me to 
speak to your club. I am complimented by 
your invitation for a repeat performance, 

Each of the 12 months in our calendar year 
is important. However, I think that Febru- 
ary is one of the most important in that 
Washington, Lincoln, and Edison were born 
in February. 

It was in February that Washington said, 
“Labor to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of celestial fire called conscience.” 

It was-in February that Lincoln said, “Let 
us have faith that right makes might, and 
in that faith, let us dare to do our duty as 
we understand it.” 

I shall mention briefly the philosophy of 
Washington and Lincoln and will deal more 
extensively with Edison, with whom it was 
my privilege to have been a daily business 
associate during the last decade of his long 
and productive life. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


George Washington was born February 22, 
1732—228 years ago. Washington looked 
after the welfare of our country as a father 
looks after his child. He fought for and 
helped make our country grow strong. He 
guided it when it was young and gave leader- 
ship in developing the greatest form of gov- 
ernment, in the words of Gladstone, “Ever 
stricken off in a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.” 

No man in the history of the world did 
more for his country than Washington did 
for ours. He and his associates gave us a 
system of government which provides in- 
vestors, producers, and consumers with free- 
dom of choice and freedom of opportunity. 
Nowhere in the world do men enjoy as much 
freedom and as high a living standard as 
we, thanks to Washington’s courage and 
wisdom. Washington truly earned the im- 
perishable title of “Father of His Country.” 

Our forefathers bequeathed to us a sys- 
. tem in which the productive facilities of the 
Nation are owned by the people instead of 
the Government. Our benefactors gave us a 
system of government that recognizes the 
dignity of the individual and encourages 
high moral and ethical standards, They 
gave us a system of government born of the 
principle that all men have the right to pur- 
sue happiness and to enjoy the blessings of 
liberty. 

Our forefathers gave us a system of gov- 
ernment which provides everyone an oppor- 
tunity to make the most of what he has and 
rewards him according to his ability. They 
did not subscribe to the philosophy that 
government owes everyone a living. 


Our forefathers glorified the individual, 
not the state, as the Communists do. They 
worked like Trojans to build a strong 
America and they roared like lions to estab- 
lish and maintain freedom. They had 
granite in their character and iron in their 
backbones. They kept government the serv- 
ant of the people and so must we, if we are 
to remain free men, and thus be worthy of 
our great heritage. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Abraham Lincoln was born on February 
12, 1809—151 years ago tomorrow. He was 
one of the world’s truly great men. He will 
live always in the minds and hearts of peo- 
ple everywhere. In his memorable Gettys- 
burg address and in other speeches and 
writings, Lincoln expressed his belief in the 
American people and in our system of gov- 
ernment. He never lost touch with the peo- 
ple and millions knew him for what he was, 
“Honest Abe.” 


Lincoln held the Nation together in the 
trying sixties, and thus preserved the sys- 
tem of government which made it possible 
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for Edison and others to contribute not only 
to the progress of our country, but to the 
betterment of the world. 

THOMAS A, EDISON 


Thomas A, Edison was born on February 
11, 1847,-and today we celebrate the 113th 
anniversary of that great event. 

It is generally recognized that Edison was 
the world’s greatest inventor. How, you may 
ask, did Edison, a poor boy, raise the money 
to build and equip his research laboratory, 
and staff it with capable assistants. 

Edison raised the money by the sweat of 
his brow and the exercise of his fertile brain. 
Edison received no subsidy from his Govern- 
ment, as is all too often the case today. 

Edison was known as the “Genius of Menlo 
Park.” He was asked on one occasion to de- 
fine “genius.” He replied, “Genius is 95 per- 
cent perspiration and 5 percent inspiration.” 

One of Edison’s first major inventions was 
the universal stock ticker, which he sold for 
$40,000. He used much of the proceeds from 
the sale to build, equip, and staff his labora- 


tory. 

Edison believed in and practiced the four 
basic principles of management: (1) Plan, 
(2) organize, (3) delegate, (4) supervise. 

Edison’s favorite invention, the phono- 
graph, was patented February 19, 1877. It 
was the most original of his 1,100-odd inven- 
tions. Having conceived the idea of record- 
ing and reproducing sound, Edison sketched 
his idea on a scrap of yellow paper and 
handed it to John Kruesi, one of his assist- 
ants with instructions, “Kruesi, make this.” 

A few days later Kruesi handed the in- 
ventor a queer looking contraption. Edison 
wrapped a sheet of tin foil around the cyl- 
inder of the device and as he turned the 
crank that revolved the cylinder, he spoke 
these historic words, “Mary had a little 
lamb,” into a brass horn attached to a re- 
corder riding on the tinfoil. As Edison re- 
versed the operation of the contraption, he 
heard those words repeated and thus was 
born sound recording and reproduction as 
we know it today. 

Edison's most widely known and used in- 
vention is the incandescent lamp which il- 
luminates the world. As you perhaps know, 
radio and television are predicated upon the 
principle of the incandescent lamp. 

If Edison had lived under a Communist 
state, it would have been for him 
to have gone to the “Bureau of New Ideas 
of the Division of Engineering of the Office 
of Social Improvement” to obtain essential 
commodities with which to experiment in 
his efforts to produce the electric light and 
his 1,100 other inventions. It would have 
been necessary for Edison to have revealed 
his educational qualifications to the Com- 
munist bureaucrat. Having none, Edison 
would doubtless have been denied the use 
of materials for his experiments and thus we 
would have been deprived of the electric 
light and the other great inventions which 
Edison’s genius and industry produced which 
have enriched the world. 

If Washington and his associates had not 
given us our system of government, if Lin- 
coln had not held that Government together 
in its most trying period, it is safe to assume 
that Edison would not have made his great 
contribution to civilization. 

Ours is a great system of government. It 
is our duty and our responsibility as citi- 
zens to keep it intact as it was passed on to 
us by our wise benefactors. ; 

If we heed the advice of Washington and 
Lincoln in matters of government and if we 
emulate Edison's industry, integrity, and 
initiative, the future of America will be 
beyond man’s comprehension. 


“America,” said Ralph Waldo Emerson, one’ 


of the wisest of Americans, “is another name 
for opportunity. Her whole history appears 
like a last effort of divine providence in be- 
half of the human race.” 
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Problem of Humane Medical Attention for 
a Large Segment of our Population 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF eS 
HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, few 
people are aware of the growing problem 
involved in the need for health protec- 
tion for the aged and unemployed people 
of our Nation. The problem cannot be 
solved by propaganda, scare slogans, or 
indifference. We must face the problem 
and solve it on the basis of facts. We 
must explore our capabilities for solu- 
tion, both from the standpoint of econom- 
ics and political possibilities. We must, 
and I believe we can, solve this prok- 
lem within the structure of our American 
way of life, as we have solved many of 
our great national social problems. Let 
us study this problem calmly and objec- 
tively in the light of present facts and 
our past history. 

By 1980, according to estimates pre- 
pared by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging, 26 mil- 
lion Americans will be over 65 years of 
age. Eighty-five percent of them will 
have incomes under $2,000 a year. What 
private insurance companies are going to 
insure them adequately at rates they can 
afford to pay? It is doubtful that any 
private company can pay for all the 
surgical and nursing and hospital care 
these elderly persons are indisputably 
going to need. 

There are, of course, a great many 
companies in the United States selling 
health insurance of protective value, and 
some make a special point of catering 
to elderly folk; but no more than about 
one-third of the persons over 65 have 
hospital insurance, most of it with in- 
adequate benefit coverage. Private in- 
surance companies provide splendid 
protection for wage earners. But tie 
cost. of insurance inevitably goes up as 
the likelihood of illness increases with 
age, and sometimes is prohibitive for 
those who have retired. Most of the 
policies can be canceled on the basis of 
an age limitation or after paying a stipu- 
lated maximum level of benefits. 

The one practical way to provide in- 
surance against the health hazards of 
retirement years is to let people pay the 
premiums in the form of social security 
taxes while they are earning wages and 
are able to do so. This is precisely how 
they now provide retirement income for 
themselves under the social security pro- 
gram, and this kind of protection is 
made compulsory because the lack of 
it would have a disastrous social im- 
pact. Those who denounce this pro- 
posal as socialistic without proposing any 
workable alternative are foolishly doc- 
trinaire. They might just as sensibly 
oppose as socialistic the Nation’s public 
schools, fire departments, and parks be- 
cause these represent communal efforts 
financed through taxation. One of the 











mote the general welfare. 

It is a fact of record that the Amer- 
ican Medical Association has violently 
resisted our present social security sys- 
tem ever since its inception in 1937. 
Today it is supported by both political 
parties. Although it is far from per- 
fect, it does form the basic hope for 
security in old age and retirement for 
more than 58 million working people. 
At the present time 13,750,000 people 
have qualified and are drawing social 
security benefits. 

The average doctor—secure in his own 
relatively high income bracket—refuses 
to. consider the plight of the 22 million 
people over the age of 65, whose income 
‘ranges from zero to $2,000 annually. 
These people are no longer able to work 
or cannot find employment. It is com- 
mon knowledge that our large industries 
resist the employment of individuals 
beyond the age of 45 or 50 years. 

Even though the aged husband or wife 
may have a modest retirement annuity 
totaling $1,500 or $2,000 annually they 
cannot afford adequate hospitalization, 
surgical and medical expenses which are 
involved in chronic iliness or major sick- 
ness. Many of these people are not eligi- 
ble for social security benefits of even 
a meager type. This group of people are 
completely dependent on public or pri- 
vate charity. 

The doctors of America will not solve 
this problem through blind opposition 
to every attempt on the part of Congress 
to find a solution to this growing prob- 
lem. The denunciation of every legisla- 
tive approach in terms of socialized 
medicine will not stem the tide of hu- 
manitarian sympathy and social re- 
sponsibility for the millions who are un- 
able to pay the cost of decent treatment 
for their physical survival. 

It might be wise for the members of the 
American Medical Association to take 
a leaf from past history and remember 
their fruitless tactics in opposition to so- 
cial security. If they want to forestall 
the adoption of a system of universal so- 
cialized medicine in its worst and most 
inadequate form, they might well support 
a reasonable and constructive solution. 

If there is a better solution than our 
present formula for providing retirement 
annuities under the social security sys- 
tem, let the American Medical Associa- 
tion members and doctors everywhere 
come forward with a better plan. Their 
suggestions to date have proven inade- 
quate to meet the humane problems in- 
volved. Let me sound a note of solemn 
warning. 

Under our system of Government you 
cannot ignore the just and humane needs 
of a large segment of our society for a 
long period of time. Our great system 
of mechanized industry has. proven its 
ability to produce goods and services in 
such an abundance as to meet tremend- 
cus and abnormal needs in times of war. 
It must be called upon to produce the 
relatively smaller needs to conserve and 
preserve human values in times of peace. 
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Thomas H. MacDonald 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, trans- 
portation, the movement of people and 
goods, has always played a tremendously 
important part in human progress. The 
means of transport have helped to fash- 
ion kingdoms, and highroads have 
fostered freedom in many countries— 
including our own. 

April 7, 1960, marks the third anni- 
versary of the death of a great road- 
builder. Thomas H. MacDonald was al- 
most unknown to the people of this coun- 
try yet they are perhaps as much in- 
debted to him as to any nationally 
known figure in our American history. 
For 34 years Thomas MacDonald headed 
the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, which 
administers the program of Federal aid 
to the States for highway construction. 
His imaginative foresight and strong but 
selfless leadership are truly reflected in 
the vast highway transportation that to- 
day provides the sinews of our national 
economy, the arteries of our national de- 
fense. 

When Federal aid for highways was 
initiated in 1916, we needed a man of 
rare ability and varied achievements to 
envisage and formulate our road pat- 
terns for the future. From all over the 
country recommendations pointed to- 
ward one man—Thomas MacDonald, 
then head of the Iowa State Highway 
Commission. He was appointed Chief 
of the Bureau of Public Roads in 1919. 
Serving consecutively under 7 Presidents 
and 17 Congresses, Mr. MacDonald 
epitomized the ideal public servant, 
forceful yet cooperative, visionary yet 
practical, nonpartisan and completely 
dedicated to a career of service which 
embraced the welfare of the whole peo- 
ple. With rare insight he proclaimed 
that improved highway transportation 
was not an end but a means, inseparably 
linked with our national economy, our 
social and cultural well-being—our very 
way of life. 

When Thomas MacDonald began his 
long and unrivaled career, the plan of 
Federal-State cooperation was an un- 
tried venture, without form or prece- 
dent. A man of lesser wisdom might 
have sought to mold the new program 
directly, by fiat from Washington. But 
not Mr. MacDonald; with an unerring 
sénse of the future he immediately 
turned to our State highway officials, 
acting through the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials, in shap- 
ms and developing Federal-aid proce- 

ure. 

At a time when the concept of a high- 
way system was tenuous indeed, when 
local views were prevalent, Thomas Mac- 
Donald set us upon a course befitting 
the highway needs of a great nation. 
During his many years in office, he con- 
Sistently pursued this broad pattern of 
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cooperative effort and focused his 
extraordinary vision on the national im- 
plication of highway policies. His and 
our reward has been the unparalleled de- 
velopment of 3.5 million miles of inter- 
connected roads and streets, spanning a 
continent. 

Mr. MacDonald was a man who be- 
lieved in group rather than individual 
development and decision, and while he 
set his goals high and urged others to 
go along, yet he recognized the will of 
the majority, the need for the realistic 
approach. Under his leadership the re- 
lations of the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the State highway departments 
came to be widely recognized as an out- 
standing example of harmonious, pro- 
ductive intergovernmental teamwork. 

Reflecting Mr. MacDonald’s role, 
highways and highway transportation 
have become so essential to our well- 
being that this service ranks with such 
fundamental undertakings as national 
defense, education, and the maintenance 
of law and order. Indeed, these basic 
functions are closely linked with high- 
way transport. 

When Mr. MacDonald took office 
in 1919, Federal-aid authorizations 
amounted to $50 million for the year. 
When he retired in 1953 the amount had 
increased tenfold, to $500 million. Dur- 
ing his 34 years as head of the Bureau 
of Public Roads more than $6 billion of 
Federal aid for highways was author- 
ized; matched 50-50 by the States, the 
$12 billion worth of highway networks 
which resulted represent one of the most 
valuable assets the Nation possesses. 

It is a fitting tribute to Mr. MacDon- 
ald’s high ability and integrity that not 
once, through changes of Government 
administration and subject to pressures 
from widely divergent interests, were 
Federal highway expenditures or the 
policies governing their use ever seri- 
ously questioned. 

He was not an acclaimed public figure, 

nor did he wish to be. In his view the 
States were the prominent part of the 
cooperating team; the organization he 
headed more important than its indi- 
vidual members, including himself. But 
in the highway transport field, among 
legislators, officials and leaders in the 
industry his competence and vision com- 
manded the utmost respect and admira- 
tion. 
To “Thomas MacDonald successful 
highway development depended as much 
upon research anc planning as upon 
construction, and under his leadership 
the Bureau of Public Roads ranked high 
in every phase of research. He sought 
not only better ways of building roads, 
but the development of the most efficient 
and economical highway transportation 
for the use of the public as a whole. 
He recognized, too, the importance of 
driver behavior and vehicle performance 
in safe highway design. 

Mr. MacDonald’s role as the principal 
architect of our modern highway system 
is exemplified by the series of important 
Bureau reports prepared under his di- 
rection for Congress. The first of a 
major series, prepared in 1939, expound- 
ed and substantiated the need for mod- 
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ernization of the Federal-aid primary 
highway system, both rural and urban, 
for improved secondary and feeder 


roads, and for construction of a select. 


system of interregional highways to meet 
both the requirements of national de- 
fense in time of war and the growing 
demands of peacetime traffic. 

Thus Mr. MacDonald’s vision and the 
sound logic of these reports gave rise 


to the National System of Interstate and. 


Defense Highways authorized by the 
Congress in 1944. With the interven- 
tion of the war period and the difficul- 
ties of implementing and financing so 
bold a program, scheduled construction 
of the 41,000-mile Interstate System did 
not become a firm reality until 1956, 
after Mr. MacDonald had retired. But 
surely this system, the ultimate in high- 
way transportation, is a monument to 
him above all men. 

Thomas MacDonald was a_ strong 
advocate of highway improvement as a 
necessity in the solution of economic 
problems throughout the world, espe- 
cially in underdeveloped countries. 
Under his direction, the Bureau of Public 
Roads. supervised the joint work of the 
United States and the central American 
republies in the construction of the In- 
ter-American Highway, now nearing 
completion. 

He welcomed the opportunity granted 
his organization under various legislative 
authorizations to aid other countries, in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, in repairing 
war-torn roads and especially in launch- 
ing the development of highway systems 
suitable to their needs. With charac- 
teristic vision he strongly believed that 
our aid could best be utilized in helping 
these countries establish their own high- 
way departments and in teaching their 
own people how to plan, build, and man- 
age their highways. 

Mr. MacDonald was keenly interested 
in sharing the knowledge and know- 
how of the United States with highway 
engineers and administrators of other 
countries. Through his efforts a host 
of such men, from college students to top 
officials, came to the United States to 
learn and exchange ideas. This fine 
precedent is being followed today. 

Cooperation was a basic tenet of Mr. 
MacDonald’s philosophy and this broad 
outlook embraced those concerned with 
all forms of transportation. He en- 
visioned a new type of transportation 
research institute in which each field of 
transport would be represented, but in 
which the economic and social impact of 
transportation would be studied as a 
whole. 

Over the years he discussed this con- 
cept with his old friends, Gibb Gilchrist 
and DeWitt Greer, of Texas, and they 
proposed to set up such a research or- 
ganization and urged Mr. MacDonald to 
consider joining it as a keyman when 
he retired. In June 1950, the plan took 
form with establishment of the Texas 
Transportation Institute in the Texas 
A. & M. College system. 

When Mr. MacDonald retired from 
his long public service career in 1953, he 
joined the institute staff with the title of 
“Distinguished Research Engineer.” 
There, until his death on April 7, 1957, 
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his ideas, knowledge, and influence pro- 
vided brilliant guidance and inspiration 
to the institute staff. 

Shortly after Mr. MacDonald’s death, 
a group of his friends conceived-the idea 


‘of memorializing this great man’s ac- 


complishments and continuing the work 
he had undertaken in his last years. 
With this aim in mind, they proposed 
to establish at the Texas Transportation 
Institute a Thomas H. MacDonald Chair 
of Transportation, endowed with gifts 
from his many friends and admirers and 
from the many segments of commerce 
and industry that have benefited from 
his great work and recognize the further 
gains that may follow from its con- 
tinuation. 


A campaign to raise funds for this 
purpose is underway. No greater or 
more appropriate memorial could be 
raised, nor one more to his own liking 
than this chair of transportation de- 
signed to carry forward Mr. MacDon- 
ald’s philosophy and vision. 


His dedicated career was ably sum- 
marized by a close friend and longtime 
associate who declared: 

If ever a man .deserved the name of 
prophet it was he. If ever a public servant 
could truly boast of an administration of 
the people’s business virtually without flaw, 
it was he. If ever in any man there can be 
combined just that conjunction of the quali- 
ties of the able engineer, the perceptive 
political economist, the skilled diplomatist 
and the sure and faithful administrator that 
it takes to make a great highway engineer, 
it was in Thomas H. MacDonald that these 
qualities found their rarest blending. 





Cranberry Growers Eulogize the Late Rep- 
resentative Russell V. Mack 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington State delegation attended 


the funeral April 2 of our late colleague, - 


Russell Mack, at Aberdeen, Wash. All 
of us thought highly of him and have 
expressed our esteem, but there are also 
others who considered Russell Mack a 
selfless public servant. 

Before I left Aberdeen to return to the 
Capital, I clipped a statement prepared 
by the Grayland Association 
from the Aberdeen Daily World, which 
I believe indicates the affection the peo- 
ple of the Third Congressional District 
had for this fine man, 

The statement follows: 

CRANBERRYMEN EULOGIZE Mack 

A statement eulogizing the late Repre- 
sentative Russell V. Mack was issued today 
by the Grayland Cranberry Association. The 
statement follows: 

“The average U.S. citizen of this day and 
age realizes little of the selfless service ren- 
dered by some of our public servants until 
it is impressed on his mind by action such 
as Russell V. Mack’s efforts on our behalf in 
our hour of need. 
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Action of ‘Indiana Democrats Enables 
Hoosier State To Participate in Rural 


Library Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
~ - 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 
Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, from 


April 3 to April 9 we are celebrating Na- 
tional Library Week in the United States. 


‘The celebration of National Library 


Week this year will have a special sig- 
nificance for the State of Indiana be- 


million for the rural library services pro- 
gram instead of the $7.3 million recom- 
mended in the President’s budget. 

The reason for the budget recommen- 


tories in the Nation which has, by its 
refusal to take part, denied to its people 
the benefits provided under the Library 
Services Act of 1956. The funds allotted 
to Indiana have been rejected by the 

our State 


away of the hard-earned dollars of 
Hoosier taxpayers to the citizens of the 
other 49 States of the Union. 

It is instructive to note that Governor 


Handley is most anxious that Indiana. 


receive Federal aid for the construction 
of highways and harbors. 
INDIANA DEMOCRATS UNITE TO URGE THAT 
HOOSIERS RECEIVE LIBRARY FUNDS 


In March of this year I was pleased to 
join with six of my Democratic colleagues 
from Indiana in the House of Repre- 
sentatiyes and with our distinguished 
junior Senator, the Honorable R. Vance 
HArRTKE, as well as with all four of the 
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Indiana General Assembly, the Honor- 
able Birch Bayh, Jr., to urge the House 
Appropriations Committee to approve 
the full appropriation of $7.5 million for 
the Library Services Act for fiscal year 
1961 in order that Indiana might look 
forward to receiving her fair share of 
these funds for those Hoosiers who still 
need library services. 

HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 

FUNDS FOR INDIANA 

Mr. Speaker, I was deeply gratified 
that the Appropriations Committee saw 
fit to agree to our request, and I should 
like to insert the following portion of the 
committee’s report on the 1961 appro- 
priations bill for the Departments of La- 
bor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and related agencies: 

Grants for library services: The bill in- 
cludes $7,500,000, an increase of $20,000 
above the request, and an increase of $1,400,- 
000 above the amount appropriated for 1960. 


The budget request was based on the as- 
sumption that the State“of Indiana would 


APPROVES 


not participate in the program. On the © 


basis of the assurances of so many influential 
people, including several Members of Con- 
gress from Indiana, that the State will par- 
ticipate in the program next year, the com- 
mittee has added funds to allow for full 
participation by all 50 States. 

HANDLEY’S HOMETOWN PAPER CRITICIZES HIS 

vee 

Mr. Speaker, shortly after these dis- 
tinguished Hoosiers urged Indiana’s par- 
ticipation in the library program, there 
appeared in the La Porte Herald-Argus, 
a very fine newspaper published in Gov- 
ernor Handley’s hometown, a splendid 
editorial dated March 5, 1960, and en- 
titled, “Accepting U.S. Funds.” This 
editorial called on. Hoosiers who believe 
in a full chance for every fellow citizen 
for enlightenment as opposed to igno- 
rance to rally behind U.S. Senator 
Hartke and Congressman BraDEMAs in 
their effort to persuade the Handley ad- 
ministration to take a stand for accept- 
ance of Federal aid for the State’s rural 
library program. The editorial follows: 

AccEPTING U.S. Funps 

Hoosiers who believe in a full chance for 
every fellow citizen for enlightenment as op- 
posed to ignorance should rally behind US. 
Senator Hartke and Congressman BrRaDEMAS 
in their effort to persuade the Handley ad- 
ministration to take a stand for acceptance 
of Federal aid for the State’s rural library 
program. 

Governor Handley has consistently refused 
to have anything to do with this aid pro- 
gram, one accepted by all other States in 
the Union. As of now this State could move 
to accept $200,000 which would provide 
a small of extension of free library 
service by bookmobile to rural Indiana areas 
which now have none. Congressman 
Brapemas of the third district estimates 
there are 800, Hoosiers without library 
service and a@ million others have inade- 
quate service from libraries in the State. 

Handley’s argument from the time in 1957 
when he first rejected this Federal assistance 
has been that he fears centralized govern- 
ment and the Washington bureaucracy. He 
has said time and time again that Indiana 
will make its own way, a declaration which 
becomes laughable when the Federal millions 
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sent into Indiana for highways, education, 
farm price supports, veterans’ assistance, 
urban renewal, lunches for schoolchildren, 
welfare service are tallied -up. Indiana re- 
ceives its millions just as do all other States. 

When the values of library service to Hoo- 
sier young and old and of every condition 
of life are pondered, it is the ultimate in 
trivial thinking to block any source of sup- 
port for expansion and improvement of that 
service. Indiana, which boasts sometimes 
of its educational progress, finds itself on 
the intellectual defensive when 800,000 of 
its people, in very small town and rural 
areas, have no library ‘service accessible to 
them. 

Those persons in power in State govern- 
ment should be pleased to accept the $200,- 
000 the Federal Government has allocated 
to help Indiana bring the delights and stim- 
ulation of reading, so basic in a democracy, 
to more of its people. All other States 
jumped at the chance for assistance. 

What Indiana needs even more is to help 
counties and local communities set up and 
support library service where none exists 
now and much better service in regions 
where libraries are still the poor relation of 
all the public services. Until we build more 
and better libraries we are only half-heart- 
edly entering into the continuing, vital ex- 
periment of representative democracy. 


HERALD-ARGUS SAYS “INDIANA LAGS 
BEHIND” 


Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
from the La Porte Herald-Argus of 
Thursday, March 24, 1960, entitled “In- 
diana Lags Behind,” indicates the be- 
wilderment of many Hoosiers at our 
Governor’s continued refusal to accept 
Federal funds for our rural libraries: 

INDIANA Lacs BEHIND 


April 3-9 has been proclaimed as National 
Library Week in Indiana by Governor Hand- 
ley but it is ironical that the Governor per- 
sists in his refusals to accept Federal grants 
for stimulating and strengthening rural li- 
brary service in Indiana. This State con- 
tinues to be only one of two refusing to take 
part in the Federal fund-matching program 
for expanded library service. 

A map published in late 1958 by the Indi- 
ana State Library showed that 507 of 1,009 
townships in the State had no local library 
service in the form of bookmobiles or town 
or village libraries. The State library now 
reports there has been no change in the map 
since it was published. By the library's esti- 
mate there are more than 800,000 Hoosiers, 
20 percent of the population, with no library 
facilities. 

During the past 3 years the Governor and 
his administration have refused more than 
$500,000 in Federal matching funds, ear- 
marked for starting new library service or 
improving existing facilities. This year the 
refusal totaled $173,000. After next year the 
program runs out and Indiana will have 
pushed aside approximately $700,000 alto- 


LA PORTE 


er. 

Because the Governor declares he is acting 
“because there is a principle involved,” the 
principle of opposition to Federal aid, In- 
diana finds itself in a curious position. It 
never shrinks from Federal aid for ne 
or for school lunches, or welfare p 
Apparently these do not involve “principle.” 
But it does decline Federal funds for train- 
ing practical nurses, or for participation in 
the White House Conference on next 
January. We have the dubious distinction 
of being the only State declining funds for 
the Conference on Aging, and we are only 
one of four not sharing in Federal funds for 
aiding the permanently and totally disabled. 

Rejection of Uncle Sam's funds, to. which 
we all contribute in taxes, is very selective as 
practiced by the Governor. Some he favors 
without hesitation; others he declines be- 
cause of opposition to the principle. 

Purposes for which the Federal Govern- 
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ment offer these funds, to be matched by 
State funds, are humanitarian and educa- 
tional. It makes no sense to continue to 
accept the Federal distribution of its tax 
money for vast public improvemenis such 
as highways or flood control, matters which 
apparently carry the magic of vote catching, 
and to refuse small Federal aid designed pri- 
marily to stimulate the lifting and enriching 
of human life. 

This State, like the others, should be ready 
to participate in programs which help make 
life better, whether instigated wholly or in 
part from Washington or from Indianapolis; 
it matters not. And after all we are paying 
Federal taxes—in these cases for the inhabi- 
tants of other States of the Union to use. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIAN IN HANDLEY’S HOME TOWN 
SAYS HE’S WRONG 


Mr. Speaker, not only does Governor 
Handley’s hometown newspaper oppose 
his position on this issue. The librarian 
of the public library of La Porte, Ind., 
has expressed the same view in the fol- 
lowing letter to me: 

La PorTE PuBuic Lisrary, 

La Porte, Ind., March 7, 1960. 
Representative JoHN BRaDEMAS, 
1329 House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, — 

Dear Mr. Brapemas: I was glad to get the 
copy of your March 3 news release, and 
your testimony on Indiana participating in 
the Library Services Act of 1956. It is nice 
to know that some Representative of Indiana 
is aware of the educational importance of 
libraries. 

Governor Handley (even if he is from 
La Porte) has done Indiana no favor in re- 
fusing these funds. His statement that he 
knows of no prime need for additional li- 
brary service in Indiana violates much testi- 
mony that has been presented to him. Cer- 
tainly one of the elements that could 
improve Indiana education would be the 
establishment of adequate libraries for the 
many students who want to go to college. 
Thank you again for your efforts. 

Very truly yours, 


INDIANA LIBRARY LEADERS URGE HOOSIER 
PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM 


I have received many other letters in 
support of the position that my col- 
leagues and I have taken on the library 
program and I should like to include as 
an example the following letter to me 
from Mrs. Samuel Berg, president, Board 
of Public Libraries of Lake County, Ind., 
and past chairman, legislative commit- 
tee, Indiana Library Association and 
Indiana Library Trustee Association: 


Chicago, Ill., March 28, 1960. 
The Honorable JoHNn BraDEMAS, 
The U.S. House of Peprpoantations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BrapeMAs: It was certainly en- 
couraging-and heartening to read about the 
position you took with regard to Indiana's 
nonparticipation in the Library Services Act, 
as per the enclosed clipping. 

It is true that there is a great deal of anti- 
Federal aid sentiment in our State, partic- 
ularly among school and library people. It 
does not however, preclude our accepting 
Federal funds for highways, welfare, sani- 
tary districts, school lunch programs, etc., 
as you well know. 

Governor Handley did permit the State de- 
partment of public instruction to accept 
funds under the National Defense Education 
Act and my own community is participating 
in this. A large addition of science equip- 
ment and an expansion of the language arts 
program have been the result. Other things 
are planned for the coming school year. 
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That libraries are prohibited from accept- 
ing Federal aid funds is a gross inconsistency 
and discrimination. 

Both Representative Denron and my 
own Congressman, Ray Mappen, have made 
significant statements about this sad state of 
affairs in the Indiana library program in the 
past. It is a real pleasure to welcome you to 
the ranks of “friends of Indiana libraries in 
Congress.” 

Good luck and best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. SAMUEL BERG, 
President, Board of Public Libraries of 
Lake County, Past Chairman, Legisla- 
tive Committee, Indiana Library As- 
sociation and Indiana Library Trus- 
tees Association. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION LAUDS EFFORT 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I am _ very 
pleased to include in the Rrecorp the fol- 
lowing letter to me from Miss Germaine 
Krettek, director of the Washington 
office of the American Library Associa- 
tion, concerning the support I was glad 
to be able to give to the participation of 
Indiana. in the rural library program. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C. April 4, 1960. 
The Honorable JOHN BRADEMAsS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Brapemas: For the American 
Library Association, may I express our ap- 
preciation for your splendid assistance in 
support of an appropriation of $7,500,000 for 
the Library Services Act for fiscal year 1961. 
We were delighted that you appeared in per- 
son before the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and urged that the full 
amount of $7,500,000 authorized under the 
Library Services Act be appropriated. Your 
testimony concerning the importance of the 
rural library program and the expectation 
of Indiana’s participation next year was cer- 
tainly effective and undoubtedly influenced 
the decision of the subcommittee to recom- 
mend an increase of $200,000 over the $7,- 
300,000 recommended in the President's 
budget. 

At the time of floor action in the House 
on the Labor-HEW appropriation bill, we 
were also pleased that you spoke out in fa- 
vor of the $7,500,000 figure for the Library 
Services Act and reiterated your firm belief 
that Indiana will come into the program in 
the near future. This conviction was ap- 
propriately backed up by your introduction 
of H.R. 11426, a bill to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to extend for 5 years 
the authorization for appropriations. The 
American Library Association will give you 
every possible assistance in achieving the 
prompt enactment of this legislation. 

Thank you again for your fine support 
of the Library Services Act program which 
is doing so much to bring the educational 
and cultural benefits of public library serv- 
ice to millions of rural Americans. 

Sincerely yours, 
GERMAINE KRETTEK, 
Director, ALA, Washington Office. 





Broadcasting in the Public Interest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN” 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, on April 6 
my distinguished colleague the Honor- 
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able Emanvet CELLER said in some re- 
marks in the Recorp that nine New York 
City broadcasting stations last year pro- 
gramed a total of 220,000 minutes of 
community service broadcasts. 

I would like to introduce into the 
Recorp at this time a telegram I re- 
ceived from Mr. John Metts, vice presi- 
dent of the Connecticut-New York 
Broadcasters, Inc., describing the public 
service programing of station WICC in 
Bridgeport. Mr. Mett’s telegram: 

Noted CONGRESSIONAL Recorp remarks by 
New York Representative EMANUEL CELLER 
that nine New York broadcasting stations 
last year programed a total of 220,000 
minutes of community service. — 

Would like to bring to your attention 
the fact that during the past year radio 
WICC’s public service programing exceeded 
92,500 minutes, or 17 percent of the sta- 
tion’s total air time. This figure does not 
include religious or special programs in the 
public interest. From its Bridgeport trans- 
mitters station WICC serves Fairfield and 
New Haven Counties in Connecticut. 

WICC applauds Congressman CELLER’s po- 
sition that unless the achievements of broad- 
casters, as well as their failures, are taken 
inte account, there can be no effective solu- 
tion to current problems that would be in 
the public interest. 

Urge your support of moves to bring to 
light significant day-to-day contributions of 
broadcasters in Connecticut and elsewhere. 


I am glad, Mr. Speaker, to get this 
telegram from MY. Metts, and I certainly 
agree that the public should be told of 
broadcasting’s achievements as well as 
the industry’s failures and shortcomings. 





Representative Emanuel Celler and the 
Washington Home Rule Committee 
Strongly Support Both National Suf- 
frage and Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington Post and Times 
Herald points out this morning some- 
thing which is vital, I think, and this has 
to do with misleading the public by in- 
accurate headlines. The Washington 
Post editorial says: 

Persons who were misled by a report yes- 
terday afternoon into thinking that Chair- 
man CELLER of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee had advised District residents to “skip” 
home rule may be interested in what Mr. 
CELLER actually said. 


The Washington Post editorial then 
goes on to report what the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CEeLLer], 
who heads the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the House of Representatives, 
actually said on the subject of national 
suffrage and home rule for the voteless 
citizens of the District of Columbia. 

I think the position taken by Repre- 
sentative CeLLER is sound and basic to 
the matter of giving the franchise to the 
nearly 1 million disenfranchised citizens 
of the Nation’s Capital. 
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I note, too, that the Washington Home 
Rule Committee takes a similar position 
and is working for both national suf- 
frage and home rule. 

The basic interests of the citizens of 
the Nation’s Capital would be best ad- 
vanced if all the individuals and groups 
who love and revere the Nation’s Capital 
with patriotic zeal and fervor as the 
greatest Capital City in the world would 
take a similarly broad-based view of the 
best way to achieve the franchise for its 
citizens. 

I include the editorial from the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Post of April 7, 1960, and 
the text of the testimony of Philip B.. 
Brown, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Washington Home Rule Commit- 
tee, before the House Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee, as es 

o “Errner-Or” 

Persons ad were misled by’a report yes- 
terday afternoon into thinking that Chair- 
man CELLER of the House Commit- 
tee had advised District residents to “skip” 
home rule may be interested in what Mr. 
CELLER actually said. In commenting upon 
his resolution for a constitutional amend- 
ment to grant national suffrage to Wash- 
ington (which this newspaper strongly sup- 
ports along with home rule), Mr. CELLER ob- 
served: 

“I wish to emphasize that my resolution 
does not conflict with or have any bearing 
upon the question of home rule for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This ‘s not an “either- 
or” proposition. My amendment provides 
for a vote in Federal elections and repre- 
sentation in the House. While I have al- 
ways favored home rule and I will continue 
to work for home rule, and I’ve signed the 
discharge petition for home rule, this bill 
is not @ home rule bill nor is it a substitute 
for home rule.” 

That seems to us a clear statement of Mr. 
CELLER’s purpose, and not by the farthest 
stretch of the imagination an argument for 
dropping home rule. 

STATEMENT OF PHILIP B. oe CHAIRMAN, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON HomME 
Rute COMMITTEE, BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE 
oF THE House JupICIARY COMMITTEE ON 
HovusE JOINT RESOLUTION 529, Apri 7, 1960 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee my name is Philip B. Brown. I am 
a member of the Board of Directors, and 
chairman of the executive committee, of the 
Washington home rule committee. 

I appear here today to express the home 
rule committee’s support of the efforts of 
the chairman and of this committee to ex- 
tend to the people of the District of Colum- 
bia, in highly significant measure, voting 
rights which the words of the Constitution 
presently grant only to the people of the 
several States. 

Today, the people in the District are 
denied the right to vote for candidates for 
any public office at any level of government. 

The home rule committee is dedicated 
to obtaining the right to vote at both the ~ 
national and the local level for the people of 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, we are grateful for your 
strong and clear support of measures to 
grant us voting rights at both the national 
and the District of Columbia levels of gov- 
ernment. We applaud the Chairman’s view 
that this is not an either/or proposition, and 
that House Joint Resolution 529 is neither a 


‘home rule bill nor a substitute for a home 


rule bill. 

The voting rights proposed in House Joint 
Resolution 529 are fundamental to American 
citizenship: The District deserves the right to 
vote for President and Vice President and to 
have its rightful share of voting representa- 
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tion in Congress.. Naturally, people disagree 
as to what that share should be; but they 
' do agree that our present situation of no 


District, without being made into a State, 
be given national voting representation in 
both the House and Senate, we acknowledge 
your experienced wisdom in de 

what is, and what is not, politically feasible. 

We must observe, however, that the reso- 
lution, if adopted in its present form as an 
' amendment to the Constitution, in good 
faith calls for subsequent legislation giving 
voting powers to the District delegates. 
Otherwise, the resolution should be so 
amended before passage. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
express our deeply-felt convictions that your 
resolution and the Home Rule bill, while 
separate in form, are related of the 
same substantive goal of full suffrage for the 
people of the District and that all true 
friends of democracy throughout the United 
States will happily give their support to 
both measures. 





Henry B. Roberts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it is my 
sad duty to report to the Senate the 
death of Henry Buchtel Roberts, a jour- 
nalist well known and respected by 
every Member of the Senate. 

Henry Roberts was a rare figure in 
journalism. He was an acknowledged 
scientist of considerable merit in the 
fields of anthropology and archeology. 
His contributions te our fund of knowl- 
edge in these fields will serve for many 
year to help other scientists. He used 
his great reportorial ability and his 
acute sense of news values to write many 
penetrating and helpful stories on the 
activities of this body, and, indeed, on 
the whole area of government. 

Henry Roberts will be sorely missed 
on Capitol Hill, Mr. President. He will 
be sorely missed in many other places. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate that an obituary on 
Henry Buchtel Roberts, published in the 
Washington Post of Monday, April 4, 
1960, be reprinted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 

. was ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, 
as follows: 
H. B. Rosperts, Was Eprror AND SCIENTIST 

Henry Buchtel Roberts, 58, archeologist, 
anthropologist and senior editorial consult- 
ant to Prentice-Hall, Inc., publishers, died 
of cancer yesterday at Trafalgar Hospital in 
New York City. He lived at 1 Browns Ct. 
SE. 

Mr. Roberts, who joined Prentice-Hall as 
a staff editor in 1948, was its chief Washing- 
ton correspondent before becoming en edi- 
torial consultant. He was a resident of the 
District for 25 years. 
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Born in Arizona, he graduated from Har- 
vard’s School of Archeology and served on 
the university’s faculty as a fellow in an- 
thropology. In the mid-1930’s, he headed 
several archeological expeditions to’ Mexico 
under sponsorship of MHarvard’s Peabody 
Museum and the Carnegie Foundation. 


In recent years he contributed frequently | 


to many scientific journals. He was a vet- 
eran of World War II service with the Army 
in the Sicilian and Italian campaigns. 

Mr. Roberts was a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
He was a member of Pi Gamma Mu, national 
science honor society, the Harvard Travellers 
Club and Phi Sigma Biological Society. He 
was active in the Washington chapter of the 
Harvard Alumni Association, 

He is survived by a brother, Frank H. H. 
Roberts, Jr., director of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, of 3511 Leland Street, Chevy Chase. 

The family requests that in lieu of flowers 
contributions be made to the American 
Cancer Society. 





Affairs of Germany in Good Hands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the reas- 
surances by Secretary of State Christian 
Herter in his speech before the National 
Association of Broadcasters in Chicago 
on April 4, 1960, against the possibility 
that the United States will capitulate 
before the menacing Soviet propaganda 
with respect to Germany, came at a 
timely moment for all of us. 

Less than 1 month ago, the Federal 
German Chancellor accompanied by his 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Heinrich von 
Brentano, visited President Eisenhower 
to ask his support for a firm stand on 
the Berlin issue, especially in the forth- 
coming summit talks in Paris. 

At a luncheon given in honor of the 
foreign minister by two of my distin- 
guished colleagues, Senator STyYLeEs 
Bripces of New Hampshire and Senator 
Jacogp K. Javits of New York, Dr. Von 
Brentano declared that the German peo- 
ple are counting on America for leader- 
ship and strength in this showdown 
struggle against Soviet aggressive im- 
perialism. He indicated that any sign 
of American weakness in these delicate 
negotiations with Khrushchev, would 
give aid and encouragement to the Com- 
munists. Under Secretary of State Dil- 
lon bespoke the important, nay, vital 
contribution made by Germany to the 
Western alliance, and also stated our 
position as being unyielding on Berlin. 

I have great faith and confidence in 
Dr. Adenauer and Dr. Von Brentano. 
They have done wonderfully well in their 
management of German affairs in coop- 
eration with Economic Minister Erhard 
and other members of the Adenauer 
Cabinet. Furthermore, the people of our 
Nation are fully behind the statement 
delivered by the representatives of our 
Department of State. 
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TI regret that I was unavoidably absent 
from the luncheon that was tendered to 
Dr. Von Brentano by Members of the 
Senate. I would have congratulated 
him in person on the fine work that he 
is doing. 





New England Council Testimony Relative 
to the Northeastern Water and Related 
Land Resources Compact 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the statement on H.R. 
9999 and H.R. 10022 by Francis E. Robin- 
son, manager, Natural Resources Depart- 
ment, New England. Council, Boston, 
Mass., before House Committee on Public 
Works on March 30, 1960: 

My name is Francis E. Robinson, manager 
of the Natural Resources Department of the 
New England Council, 1032 Statler Office 
Building, Boston, Mass. 

I appear here today to record the support 
of the members of my organization for pas- 
sage of H.R. 9999 and H.R. 10022 which would 
grant approval of the Congress to the North- 
eastern Water and Related Land Resources 
Compact. 

The New England Council is a 35-year-old 
regional development organization. Among 
its 3,000 members are representatives from 
all of the six New England States and from 
all economic groups within those States. 

The New England Council traditionally 
has favored interstate compacts as @ means 
of meeting problems and ng de- 
sirable projects which often involve several 
States in our region where the States are 
relatively small. 

New England Council officers and staff 
members have been identified with many of 
the developments over the past several years 
which have led to adoption of this proposed 
compact by the four New England States 
which now seek your approval for its im- 
plementation. 

’ We are familiar with the New England- 
New York Interagency Committee and with 
its development into a joint Federal-State 
committee, with the publication of its ex- 
tensive report, and with creation of the 
Northeastern Resources Committee. 

The New England Council cooperated with 
the Northeastern Resources Committee in 
the holding of a series of State conferences 
on natural resources at which several thou- 
sand New Englanders took the opportunity 
to hear about the,region’s resource problems 
and to express themselves regarding them. 

We are aware, therefore, that the proposal 
you have before you is one which has been 
developed through wide public discussion 
and careful committee attention over a pe- 
riod of several years. We are confident that 
a substantial proportion of those New Eng- 
landers with an informed interest in nat- 
ural resources favor the creation by inter- 
state compact of a Northeastern Resources 
Commission. 

The New England Council’s position on 
the subject is contained in a resolution of 
approval proposed by the council’s natural 
resources committee and adopted by the 
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NEC executive committee. 
is as follows: 

“The New England Council reaffirms its 
traditional approval of Interstate compacts 
as @ means of handling regional water-re- 
source problems. The New England Council 
recognizes further that increasingly intense 
use of all natural resources requires coor- 
dinated regional planning as a means of ef- 
fective resource management in the orderly 
growth of New England. 

“Therefore,’ the: New England Council 
favors establishment of a regional commis- 
sion by interstate compact for coordination, 
planning, research, and education relative to 
natural resources development.” 


The resolution 





Bataan Day, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, 18 years 
ago the Philippines fell to the invading 
forces of Japan. 

On April 9 we commemorate the fall 
of Bataan, in order to recall the gallantry 
of the Filipino and American troops dur- 
ing those early dark days of the war in 
the Pacific. 

When the main Japanese invasion of 
the Philippines began on December 22, 
1941, our defending forces were forced to 
withdraw to the mountainous Bataan 
Peninsula, across Manila Bay from the 
capital city. The retreat maneuver was 
executed with consummate skill but at a 
heavy cost in lives and an unavoidable 
loss of vital supplies. 

By January 7, 1942, American and 
Filipino troops held well prepared posi- 
tions on Bataan Peninsula, settling 
down—along with the forces on the near- 
by island bastion of Corregidor—to a 
long seige. This courageous act denied 
the enemy the use of Manila Bay for the 
duration of the battle. Japanese at- 
tacks on the embattled defenders were 
so thoroughly repulsed in January and 
early February that they ceased alto- 
gether until April. 

Completely cut off from outside aid, 
the Bataan forces grew weak from hun- 
ger and poor diet. Thousands suc- 
cumbed to diseases which shortages of 
medical supplies made impossible to con- 
trol. Desperate efforts to send food, 
medicine, and ammunition to the be- 
leagured men were thwarted by the 
Japanese. 

In April the Japanese initiated a dev- 
astating attack upon the thin lines of 
the defenders. The lines crumbled and 
disintegrated in the face of overwhelm- 
ing force. On April 9, 1942, the few sur- 
viving troops on Bataan surrendered. 
A month later Corregidor fell. 

- These events are still vivid memories 
for many Americans and Filipinos who 
grieve the loss of their loved ones and 
for the few survivors of those horrible 
days who are still with us. Today we 
memorialize the valor of the defenders 
of Bataan and Corregidor as a symbol 
of the fight for freedom and the defense 
of liberty which is never ending. 
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All Aboard the Gravy Train 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, we do 
not hear private enterprise or individual 
initiative attacked on the floor of this 
House. On the contrary, we are accus- 
tomed here to stirring defense of these 
ideas. Repeatedly and earnestly, we pay 
tribute to their parts in the economic 
development of the United States and 
the greater well-being of its citizens. 

On sober reflection, however, we can- 
not but admit in our hearts that these 
principles of personal freedom are receiv- 
ing today more of a pro forma devotion 
than true observance. There seems to be 
an increasing emphasis on the receipt of 
maximum benefits, rights, and protection 
at minimum individual expenditure of 
effort, and with the least possible accept- 
ance of individual responsibility. 

More and more, the individual appears 
willing to pass his personal problems, be 
they economic or sociological, to an 
agency of government. The local com- 
munity seems more willing to confess 
inadequacy in the face of local problems 
and to look to Washington for aid. 

The inevitable result of a spread and 
intensification of what is essentially a 
defeatist philosophy is the welfare state. 

It may be that our national character 
is in need of jacking-up, as Louis 
Spilman, editor and publisher of the 
Waynesboro (Va.) News-Virginian, sug- 
gests in the following perceptive edi- 
torial, which I include under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix: 
Maryse Ir Is Later THaN We Turnxk; Has 

Stratrism ALREADY ERODED FREEDOM? 
(By Louis Spilman) 

As the years move swiftly into oblivion 
the matters of personal freedom, individual 
initiative, private enterprise, thrift, personal 
dignity, and individual sovereignty are be- 
ing submerged in a wild dash for security, 
statism, and welfare-itis. No one could pos- 
sibly be more concerned with the rights, 
privileges, and welfare of the individual than 





I. But I also regard these rights, privileges, : 


and welfare as obligations and respon- 
sibilities. The years have emphasized that 
we must produce to create wealth and that 
without wealth we cannot have all the 
wonderful’ things our  Socialist-minded 
friends envision. : 

As it appears now the United States is 


headed toward an existence, in the not too 


distant future, as a welfare state. Private 
enterprise is being milked unmercifully of 
its resources in the form of taxes and some 
of these taxes are being employed to pro- 
vide tax-free, governmental competition for 
the very industries providing the funds. 
Business cannot survive a sustained attack 
by those who would apply confiscatory tax 
rates on the one hand whilst on the other 
subsidizing tax-free competition. 

Too many of our elected representatives 
are becoming more and more fearful of their 
political lives. They are being jockeyed into 
supporting schemes and programs that will 
eventually take care of everyone from cradle 
to the grave. We have become so accus- 
tomed to giveaway tax programs and deficit 
financing that few, if any of us, even take 
the trouble to protest any more. More like- 
ly than not we are striving strenuously to 
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get our own share before the pipelines go 
dry. 


Money is being spent by governments on 
all levels at such an accelerated pace that 
not even the men who presumably fashion 
our governmental budgets understand them 
any more. Instead of encouraging business 
and industry (source of most public funds) 
to expand through research and additional 
operating facilities, we jeopardize business 
initiative and. frighten private enterprise 
into a shell. Business must realize a profit 
if it is to succeed. It must have funds for 
replacement, expansion, research, and 
growth, Profit, performance, and progress 
are inseparable. 

Lives, fortunes, and honor were sacrificed 
on the common altar in the quest for free- 
dom, liberty, and individual dignity that 
marked our cleavage from England in the 
late 18th century. Selfishness and security 
were secondary in the hearts of those noble 
patriots who spawned, with their own re- 
sources and blood, these United States of 
which we are so inordinately proud. Must 
we now see all that we’ve learned to hold 
dear die a slow death at the hands of 
statism or through fear of independence? 
We need to steel our souls against surrender 
to the “easy life’; we need to rededicate 
ourselves to freedom and sover- 
eignty * * * to independence and the right 
to expand and grow. Without hatred or 
malice we must face with courage the re- 
sponsibility of preserving a free world. 


CR — 


Vote as Americans 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Daily Calumet on March 31, car- 
ried a most interesting and enlightening 
editorial, which I am including in the 
Recorp for the consideration of the Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate: 

Vore as AMERICANS 


Since the first immigrants stepped off a 
ship and onto Plymouth Rock, shrewd poli- 
ticians have been trying to capitalize on the 
“foreign” vote in this country. In the gen- 
erations of the Nation’s greatest growth, 
thousands of newcomers flocked to this great 
land of opportunity. 

Since these people were not only in a 
strange land but had to learn a new lan- 
guage, new customs, and a new way of life, 
they banded together for protection. While 
these settlements by national origin provided 
them with companionship among those with 
mutual b and mutual interests 
and afforded them protection, they also pro- 
vided a fertile field for politicians. 

Now, there is little doubt that these early 
settlers gained much through their political 
influence, In fact; many would still be held 
down. today if they hadn’t turned to politics 
to improve their lot. 

And it would be erroneous to say that all 
politicians exploited the foreign born. The 
vast majority were doubtless sincere in their 
desire to help the new Americans and ac- 
complished much. 

However, there grew a minority who found 
in nationalistic politics an easy stepping- 
stone to well-paying political jobs. These 
callous individuals played national likes and 
hates for all they were worth and often 
created dissension if there were none avail- 
able to suit their purposes. 

Unfortunately, many of this type have fil- 
tered down to this day. By pretending to be 
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friends ea a certain national group, they 
seek to make political capital. 

In every political campaign you see ex- 
ietie. Many will vote for a candidate 

1 nothing. about him other than that 
fact that his name has the same national 
background astheirs. | 

In recent years, however, as many of the 
problems which national groups banded to- 
gether to fight have disappeared and the for- 

eign born have become Americanized, the 
Cin areas eres ef polliiten ‘hes 
dwindled. 

Today there are few groups—national and 
otherwise—that can be completely dom- 
inated by one-party. And this is as it should 
be for there’s both good and bad in both 
parties. All Americans, native and foreign 
born, are to realize that what is 
good for one national group is good for an- 
other as we all live in harmony in this great 
melting pot that is America. 

Our voting ballot knows no — 
other than American. 


LL 


Too Smart 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following edito- 
rial from the Amsterdam News, of New 
York dated April 2, 1960: 

Too SMart 


If there is anything which the white po- 
litician fears more than Negro unity it is 
Negro-Puerto Rican unity. 

And now that these same politicians have 
unified the Negro in New York by persecut- 
ing their leaders on legal technicalities, they 
have suddenly become horrified that the 
newly united Negro will now join . hands 
with the Puerto Rican. 

And in their desperate effort to prévent 
this, these same politicians might do just 
what they did in the case of the Negro— 
they might hasten to bring about that 
unity. 

That's exactly what they did in the case 
of the Negro. They persecuted Negro lead- 
ership in an effort to destroy it and they 
inadvertently did for Negroes what Negroes 
had not been able to do for themselves— 
they united them. 

The unity was brought about mainly be- 
caues of the dirty, low unfair tactics which 
these politicians were using in their at- 
tempt to kill off Negro leaders. 

There is not a single Negro adult in New 
York who does not remember well the out- 





Bethune and former Judge Hugh Delaney 
the same way; the attempts to destroy 
James Johnson and Monroe of the 
Internal Revenue on legal technicalities; the 
sneaky way Commissioner Bob Mangum was 
rendered almost ineffective; the low blows 
at Judge Stoute; the unanswered questions 
in the Clem Ransom case. 

The Negro people, who, incidentally are a 
very sophisticated people, sat by and 
watched all this underhanded dirty work in 
silence. 

But suddenly they grew tired—and what 
is more important—they now have let the 
politicians know they are tired and dis- 
pleased and that they are backing their 
leaders like other groups back theirs. 
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And now in their desperation the poli- 
ticians are seeking, through racism, to set 
the Negro and Puerto Ricans in New York 
at each other’s throat. 

They are doing it in their club rooms, in 
the press and in the radio. Probably the 
most guilty are the daily and 
particularly those dailes which have a large 
circulation in Harlem. 

These newspapers often claim-in their 
editorial columns that they despise bigotry 
and that they do not want to see race set 
against race in New York City. As a matter 
of fact they have accused Powet. and his 
followers of racism. 

But today we can’t pick up a daily paper 
without reading some story which is slanted 
toward making Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
jump at each other's political throat. 

This is a.sshame. It is a disgrace to the 
profession of journalism. And it plainly 
shows just what kind of daily papers we 
have in New York. 





“Lest We Forget 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting edito- 
rial which appeared in the National 
Tribune, the Stars and Stripes on April 
7, 1960: 

Lest WE Forcer 
“God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 

So wrote Rudyard Kipling some threescore 
years ago. Undoubtedly he had in mind his 
own country and its forgetfulness toward 
those who had secured the “dominion over 
palm and pine” of which his'empire boasted. 

Looking back some 43 years in our coun- 
try’s history we might conclude that the 
British poet, knowing the forgetfulness of 
a nation and its people for past service by 
its young men of all eras, might have been 
foretelling the fate that would ‘befall the 
young men of the United States who marched 
proudly off to battle when our country de- 
clared war against the Central Powers on 
April 6, 1917. 

We wonder how many of the young lead- 
ers of the American Legion who have at- 
tained high office in that organization re- 
member April 6, 1917. 

We wonder—as a matter of fact we do not 
really wonder—how many of the leaders of 

, the group representing the vet- 
erans of World War II and the Korean war 
remember that particular day. Very few in 
both groups we would venture to say. 

On the other hand we do know of certain 
individuals who recall the day quite well, 
something less than 2 million of them to- 
day, but though their numbers decrease 
rapidly from day to day, those who are left 
cannot help but remember when their coun- 
try called them to battle. 

Yes, of those who are still alive after their 
service in the First World War we are in- 
clined to think that, mulling over the verse 
quoted here from Kipling’s Recessional they 
might shake their heads sadly, realizing that 
a country and its people do not forget with 
the passage of time. 
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We recall it quite vividly, that day of 


April 6, 1917. It was a Sunday in Wash- 
ington, D.C., a quiet Sunday for at that time 
the Nation’s Capital was a quiet city. We 
were attending a movie picturing Hun atroc- 
ities. The particular picture had not been 
flashed on the screen fortuitously. It had 
been scheduled some weeks ahead. 

After the movie ended we went out on the 
streets only to find crowds of people milling 
about, grabbing up the extras which the 
newsboys were selling as fast as possible— 
extras which announced our entrance into 
World War I. We learned later that this 
scene was repeated all over the country. 

War of any kind was far from the minds of 
the youth of the Nation on that fateful Sun- 
day. In our own way, we of the day were 
living out our lives peacefully and happily— 
an old-fashioned way as compared with 
present-day standards, even the standards 
of 1941 when we found ourselves engaged in 
a Second World War. 

The young generation of 1917 had managed 
to survive a panic in 1907 and had grown to 
manhood convinced that all was well with 
the world. But when war was declared in 
1917 they had little hesitation in answering 
their country’s call, many of them not wait- 
ing for the draft. 

Those who volunteered and those who re- 
sponded to the draft acquitted themselves 
nobly in battle and received the country’s 
acclaim for their heroic deeds. 

There were many who reached France early 
in the summer of 1917.° Their knowledge 
of what was going on at home was derived 
from letters and an occasional hometown 
paper. 

What impressed those early arrivals and 
those who followed them into battle was the 
enthusiasm with which the young service- 
men were greeted as they passed from town 
to town en route to training camp. 

From what could be learned, they had the 
backing of the entire Nation and were as- 
sured that nothing would be too good for 
them on their return. Prayers were offered 
in the churches and the synagogues for their 
safekeeping and return and the man over- 
seas felt that the battle was worth fighting 
if only because of the support they were 
receiving at home. 

In the minds of those abroad and at home 
in uniform it must be recalled that there 
was no thought of future reward for service. 
They felt they were but doing their duty 
and that was satisfaction enough. 

One benefit was granted them—Govern- 
ment life insurance—and most of them took 
advantage of it. True, most of them allowed 
their Government insurance to lapse on their 
return. That was but natural. 

Those who still remained overseas after 
the Armistice on November 11, 1918, were 
reading glowing accounts in the home papers 
and in the Stars and Stripes of the AEF, 
of the reception accorded the returning 
heroes. They swelled with pride knowing 
that their country had not forgotten them. 

We recall a group which returned to the 
United States in the middle of May 1919. 
Their voyage home was uneventful. They 
disembarked somewhere in Brooklyn and 
were transferred to ferryboats which were to 
take them to a rail center from which they 
would be shipped to various camps for dis- 
charge. 

Naturally, they looked about for that 
heroes’ welcome they had read about. True, 
there was a handful of Red Corss workers 
who distributed hot chocolate and a couple 
of chocolate bars for the train ride to camp. 

These returning veterans were a bit disap- 
pointed but they took it in their stride and 
went about the business of making a living. 
However, recalling their own experience after 
their return they saw to it that the young 
men who followed them into another war in 
1941 and later in 1950, were taken care of by 
beneficial legislation which has worked not 
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further from World War I the country moves 
just the more does it forget the debt of 
gratitude it owes to the men of World War I 
who now may be seeking aid, when the ad- 
vancing years press upon them, from the 
country they had served. 

It might be well for all the people of the 
United States from the highest to the lowest 
to ponder over the words of the Recessional 
and realize perhaps that they too, have for- 
gotten those who fought for them in World 
War I and with this realization see to it now 
that their debt of gratitude is properly paid 
without more eg 





Sir Oliver Franks, the Treasury, and Our 
Gold Reserve Position 
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HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 | 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent previously granted, 
I am including hereunder my letter of 
February 23, 1960, to the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the reply on his behalf 
from Alfred H. von Klemperer, Assistant 
to the Secretary. 

Fesruary 23, 1960. 


Hon. Roxsert B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, SecreTary: Enclosed is an inser- 
tion I made in the Recorp recently of certain 
portions of a report written by Sir Oliver 
Franks for Lloyds of London. I call your 
attention to his remarks as set forth on 
page Al247 with particular reference to his 
suggestion that the $12 billion of gold which 
is at present “locked up as backing for Fed- 
eral Reserve notes and deposits” be set free 
for effective use. I’d very much appreciate 
having your comments on his suggestion and 


on his reasons for our going ahead along” 


these lines. 

It does seem to me incongruous to have 
gold backing our Federal Reserve notes in 
any proportion at all since the holder of 
such note is not at all entitled to gold under 
any circumstances, whereas we have no gold 
reserve in connection with our foreign obli- 
gations but we do have to pay them in gold. 
I should be interested in your comments on 
this situation and upon any plans you might 
have for changing it. 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PorTER, 
Member of Congress. 


OFFICE’ OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, March 10, 1960. 
Hon. Cuartes O. Porter, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Porter: The U.S. gold reserve 
position and our balance of international 
payments situation, discussed by Sir Oliver 
Franks in his annual report of Lloyds Bank, 
Ltd., which you forwarded for our examina- 
tion on February 23, 1960, are of continuing 
interest to this Department, and we are 
glad to have an opportunity to present our 
views to you. 


seems to be 
States does not have gold stocks, in excess 
of statutory gold reserve requirements, ade- 
quate for international settlements. As we 
have indicated in previous correspondence, 
foreign holders do not undertake to ex- 
change all of their dollar balances into gold 
since a large portion is essential for ordinary 
working balances and other purposes. More- 
over, as Secretary Anderson indicated on 
January 20, 1960, to the House Committee 
on Appropriations, no run on our gold stocks 
need be feared so long as the rest of the 
world retains confidence in the United 
States. We have such confidence and we 
can maintain that confidence, he pointed 
out, if the US. economy, both Government 
and private, pursues budgetary, fiscal and 
cost-wage policies that are reasonable, 
policies which will demonstrate that we are 
going to maintain the purchasing power of 
our currency. The Secretary also expressed 
the hope that we will always remain on the 
international gold standard; the present 
world system of payments and reserves, and 
no change is contemplated. 

It is also important that our balance of 
payments position show a satisfactory trend 
in order to justify confidence. Among the 
measures which the United States has taken 
in connection with our present balance-of- 
payments position and its impact on gold 
movements are the following: It is urging 
other governments to eliminate quotas 
which discriminate against US. exports. 
With regard to direct loan funds appropri- 
ated for foreign economic development proj- 
ects, it is placing primary emphasis on the 
financing of goods and services of U.S. origin. 
It is also encouraging other industrialized 
countries to emprove and increase their 
financing of development in the less de- 
veloped areas of the world. In this connec- 
tion, you may be interested in the enclosed 
copy of my recent address, “The U.S. Balance 
of Payments in a Changing World Economy.” 

Let me point out that at the January 20, 
1960, hearings before the House Committee 
on Appropriations, the Secretary also dis- 
cussed in some detail the subject of gold 
our balance-of-payments position. Refer- 
ences appear on page II of the index, follow- 
ing page 135. 

The increased resources of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund will undoubtedly pro- 
vide the additional equity to finance in- 
ternational trade, which Sir Oliver intimates 
should be provided by the United States 
through the mechanism of eliminating our 
monetary gold reserve requirement. You 
will recall that last June the Congress 
amended the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act so as to permit an increase in the U.S. 
quota in the International Monetary Fund, 
and, under the terms of the resolutions 
of the Board of Governors of the Fund, 
this increase in our quota, as well as the 
quotas of other countries, became effective 
in September. In the Treasury’s view, the 
increase in the Fund's resources provided for 
expanding world trade in the foreseeable 
future, and will enable the Fund to deal 
with the problems of temporary imbalance 
in international accounts which are likely 
to arise. Moreover, the exchange reserves 
of other industrial countries have increased 
considerably, and the adoption of nonresi- 
dent convertibility by these countries will 
make the Fund’s holdings of their curren- 
cies more available for use of operations. 

It is always a pleasure to have an Oppor- 
tunity to be of assistance to you. Please do 
not hesitate to call on me should you wish 
to explore other aspects of these important 
subjects. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED H. VON KLEMPERER, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the Greensboro 
Daily News, published in my congres- 
sional district, which deals with a sub- 
ject now before the country: 
[From the eee —_ News, Apr. 6, 


A Hor Issue: Mepicat Care ror AGED 


An idea whose time has come is sitting on 
the doorstep of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the Eisenhower administration. 

That idea is governmental health insur- 
ance for the aged. It may be repugnant to 
the AMA whose members see it as an 
entering wedge for socialized medicine. It 
may strike President Eisenhower, a man who 
has never had to pay his own medical bills, 
as too much governmental control. ; 

But the idea remains on the doorstep. 
And for good reasons: 

Item: A major insurance company’s 
statistics show that in a recent year 500,000 
families in the United States had medical 
bills larger than their total incomes for that 
year. 

Item: Old people spend nearly twice as 
much on medical care as the general popu- 
lation; during a 65-year period health ex- 
penses in general increased 42 percent while 
those of the aged went up 74 percent. 

Item: In 15 years the over-65 age group 
will increase from the current 16 million to 
22 million; currently, one out of every three 
persons between the ages of 60 and 64 has a 
parent or close relatiye in his eighties or 
older; their medical care is a serious drain 
on income. 

These are straws in the wind. They ex- 
plain why Congressmen are being “snowed 
under” by mail supporting the Forand bill, 
which calls for free medical care for persons 
covered by social security. 

The Forand bill is pie-in-the-sky legisla- 
tion. It would cost the Government up to 
$2 billion during - 9 oe ee 
(with financing provided by an increase in 
social security payments). There would im- 
mediately be a shortage of hospitals, doctors, 
and nurses to take care of millions of aged 
who would take advantage of the new insur- 
ance. The AMA argues that the Government 
would eventually set the rates of compensa- 
tion for hospitals, nursing homes, dentists, 
and physicians. 

But all these arguments to the contrary 
notwithstanding, support for the Forand bill, 
or something like it, grows. The need is 
urgent. Millions of old people are unable 
to taKe care of their medical needs; their 
number grows as medicine increases the life- 
span. ‘ 

If the American Medical Association op- 
poses the Forand bill, it had best, like Ricx- 
ARD NIXON, scurry around for something less 
stringent as a substitute. Mr. Nrxon co- 
operated with Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Asthur. Flemming on a plan 
combining Federal and State aid to assist pri- 
vate insurance programs. But President 
Eisenhower opposed that. 

Now health insurance is picking up steam 
as an election year issue. It will not go away, 
because millions of aged are unable to pay 
for their medical care. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


‘OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, some 
progress has been made in the all-out 
clashing struggle against the nationwide 
peddlers of filth, but the battle is far from 
over. Lewd material is still being sent 
into millions of American homes despite 
all that local law enforcement agencies, 
the Post Office Department, and the De- 
partment of Justice have been able to 
do. This business of trafficking lewd 
material is estimated as being in excess 
of a half billion dollars annually. ' 

Today I have introduced a bill, H.R. 
11590, which deals specifically with sec- 
tion 1461 of title 18 of the United States 
Code. That section provides a criminal 
penalty for use of the mails to sell and 
distribute obscene literature and med- 
icines and devices designed to prevent 
conception or produce abortion. So far 
as it goes, the present statute is entirely 
commendable. However, the paragraph 
pertaining to obscene literature has 
proved to be entirely inadequate. Ac- 
cordingly, while my bill would retain and 
preserve the other paragraphs of section 
1461, it would drastically amend and 
greatly strengthen the obscene literature 
paragraph. In so doing, it treats the 
problem in four separate parts: 

First. The first part concerns the mail- 
ing of obscene literature to school chil- 
dren and other children under the age of 
19 years. 

Second..The second part concerns all 
persons other than such children. 

Third. The third part concerns those 
who use the mails for transporting 
obscene literature to middlemen or re- 
tailers for further circulation or dis- 


position. 

Fourth. The fourth part applies to 
those who receive the literature from the 
mails for such future circulation or dis- 
tribution. 

While my bill effectively covers every 
link in the filthy chain of depraved smut 
merchants who employ the U.S. mails 
as the vehicle for their despicable trade, 
it also maintains the “continuing of- 
fense” concept whereby violators can be 
prosecuted either, first, in the judicial 
district in which the obscene literature 
was deposited in the mails, second, in 
any judicial district through which the 
mails passed, or, third, in the judicial 
district where the literature was deliv- 
ered. This is the concept which Con- 
gress originally wrote into section 3237 
of title 18, but which the 1958 Supreme 
Court decision, in the case of United 
States against Ross, repealed. The con- 
cept was revived and refortified in the 
last Congress, with the* enactment of 
legislation similar to my bill, H.R. 11185, 
which became Public Law 85-796. 

One of the most important features of 
my bill is its more comprehensive and 
more specific definition of obscene mat- 
ter. It includes not only literature, but 
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any article, matter, thing, device, or sub- 
stance of any kind which would suggest, 
induce, arouse, incite, or cause, directly 
or indirectly, first, lewd, libidinous, lust- 
ful, indecent, obscene, immoral, or de- 
praved thoughts, desires, or acts; second, 
the use of such things for any illegal 
purposes or in any illegal manner, or 
third, cause a corruptive, depraved, or 
immoral effect. _ 

The argument might be espoused that 
this definition is too broad and overly 
restrictive and might outlaw the use of 
the mails for the transportation of cer- 
tain legitimate medicines and devices. 
However, my bill contains a saving clause 
which exempts such mailing for bona fide 
medical, educational, and research pur- 


poses. 

There is also the argument that there 
is no statutory test to apply to the inter- 
pretation of the definition of obscenity. 
However, my bill does contain such a 
test, one which grew up with the formu- 
lation of common law and case law, viz, 
the so-called “reasonable man” test. 
There can be no conviction and no pen- 
alty under this bill unless the literature 
or device in question is obscene “in the 
opinion of the normal, reasonable and 
prudent individual.” 

There are those who would contend 
that this legislation would make the 
Government an arbitrary censor and 
would violate the freedom of the press 
and speech clause of the Constitution. 
Such an argument is entirely without 
foundation. With respect to censorship, 
the Supreme Court has frequently inter- 
preted the first amendment, and Mr. 
Justice Murphy in 1942 said, Chaplinsky 
against New Hampshire: 

There are certain well-defined * * * 
classes of speech, the prevention and punish- 
ment of which have never been thought to 
raise any constitutional problem. These in- 
clude the lewd and obscene * * * which by 


g@eheir very utterance inflict injury or tend 


to incite an immediate breach of the peace. 


This, of course, applies with equal 
force to the publication of obscene ideas 
and speech or pictures. : 

My bill provides a penalty of $5,000 or 
5 years’ imprisonment, or both, for the 
first offense and $10,000 or 5 years, or 
both, for each subsequent offense under 
this new subsection. The records of the 
Post Office Department disclose repeated 
convictions of the same violators operat- 
ing under assumed names, aliases or dif- 
ferent trade names, These indecent 
people follow the practice of incorporat- 
ing their “businesses” under the laws of 
their State of domicile. As soon as the 
corporation is convicted, they simply dis- 
solve the corporation and form a new 
one. The penalty provisions of my bill 
would constitute a substantial deterrent 
and a just punishment. 

I have praise only for the postal au- 
thorities and the enforcement officers of 
the Justice Department—they have done 
a good job with the tools they have. 
However, they need more tools and bet- 
ter tools. I sincerely believe those tools 
have been forged in my bill—possibly 
they need more polishing and sharpen- 
ing, but it is up to the Congress to finish 
the task, and, I urgently feel, should pro- 
ceed to do so immediately. We have 
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here something of paramount national 
interest. Every year, a horde of crim- 
inals, using the mails as a vehicle of 
extortion, fleece thousands of our people 
of millions of dollars with a variety of 
fraudulent schemes which defy the in- 
genuity of the honest man. We cannot 
afford it, and as a moral matter we can- 
not tolerate it. We must stop the flow 
of obscenity. 





Resolution 
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HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the Michigan State Medical Society at 
its midyear board meeting. This resolu- 
tion is being inserted in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp at the request of Mrs. 
Walter Hammond, State chairman of leg- 
islation of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Michigan State Medical Society. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas social security cash benefits now 

go to 13.7 million; 


Whereas private pension plans, increasing — 


savings, and liquid assets are all combining 
to improve the economic resources and the 
purchasing power of the group over 65 years 
of age; 

Whereas many positive-action programs, 
including improved nursing homes, home- 
care services, and homemaker services are be- 
ing advanced; 

Whereas the boards of the American Med- 
ical Association and the American Hosptial 
Association recently adopted a resolution 
dedicating their full resources to accelerate 
the development of adequately financed 
health care programs for needy persons, 
especially the aged needy; 

Whereas any plan which benefits a selected 
group, social security beneficiaries, to the 
exclusion of other equally or more needy 
citizens, at the expense of the taxpayer is 
discriminatory; 

Whereas medical care programs for indi- 
gent citizens, especially those over 65. years, 
are improving; 


Whereas proof of need dose not require ’ 


Federal action, nor does Federal action 
promise to resolve the problem; 

Whereas need cannot be proven until the 
findings of the White House Conference on 
Aging in 1951 are known and studied; and 

Whereas adoption of a plan for Federal 
control and payment of medical care for our 
citizens would hinder the progress of medical 
science, kill voluntary health insurance, and 
force our really ill citizens to compete for 
hospital space against malingerers: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Woman’s Auziliary to the 
Michigan State Medical Society on this 10th 
day of March 1960, That the Forand bill 
must be labeled (1) unwise, (2) discrimina- 
tory, (3) burdensome, and (4) failing its 
stated purpose; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Woman's Auxiliary to 
the Michigan State Medical Society is unal- 
terably opposed to any legislation which 
makes @ governmental body responsible for 
the medical needs or expenses of US. citi- 
zens or any subdivision of its citizens. 
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HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, it is most heartening that more 
Americans now recognize the need to 
permit individuals regardless of age, to 
make their own choice about work and 
leisure. Many of us have long since ob- 
served that it would be a far different 
Congress if Congressmen were forced to 
retire at age 65. Erwin D. Canham, 
president of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce anid editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, has written very perceptively 
about this problem. He recognizes the 
need for preretirement training and for 
part-time employment for those who 
wish it. Above all, he challenges the 
Congress not to deprive the elderly of 
freedom of choice. I am hopeful that 
the Ways and Means Committee will re- 
port legislation that will encourage the 
part-time employment of older persons 
and permit gradual retirement in a way 
which the present arbitrary work test 
does not do. 

Mr. Canham notes that this is a chal- 
lenge to the individual and to employers 
as well as to the community and the 
Congress. This is the eighth in a series 
written for Ray Henry which appeared 
in more than a hundred papers through- 
out the country. I commend it to the 
attention of the Members: 

PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE OF THE AGED 
(By Erwin D. Canham, president, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, editor, 

Christian Science Monitor) 

Few persons probably realize how much 
our aged population will increase in the next 
10 years. By 1970 there will be 20 million 
persons aged 65 or over in this country, as 
compared with 16 million-in 1960. 

Of these 20 million, about 13 million are 
today aged 55 to 64. The vast majority of 
these 13 million are now working or are the 
wives of working men. 

With so many approaching retirement, the 
decade ahead is one of both challenge and 
opportunity. 

There is a challenge to each individual to 
exercise initiative, ingenuity and imagina- 
tion in continuing on the job, if he needs 
to or prefers to do so. - 

Similarly, there is a challenge to employers 
to lend their support to the fullest extent 
possible in providing satisfactory placement 
of older persons in suitable self-sustaining 
employment. 

And, there is good reason for believing that 
&@ very substantial. number of these persons 
will continue working beyond the age of 65. 

There is a challenge to workers and busi- 
ness to explore and develop sound, construc- 
tive preretirement training and planning, so 
that individuals can better adjust and reap 
the rewards of a more satisfying life of re- 
tirement. 

Businessmen are giving more attention to 
the adjustment process in preparing for a 
life less strenuous, less exacting, but with 
opportunity for individual satisfaction. 
Part-time jobs may provide a suitable transi- 
tion for many. 
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The individual business concern has re- ‘ 


sponsibilities to its owners, to its consumers, 
and to its employees. 

Extension of fringe benefit programs will 
be undertaken in the light of these responsi- 
bilities and of what is most likely to promote 
the continued success and well-being of that 
business enterprise. No one could safely 
predict what and how much business as @ 
whole will do in the fringe benefit area in 
the next decade. 

Of profound concern, especially to older 
people and to those retiring in the 1960's, is 
the threat of inflation. 

Nothing can be so discouraging—destruc- 
tive of human dignity, well-being and hap- 
piness of our older people—defenseless 
against the erosive effect of inflation on their 
relatively fixed incomes and lifetime savings. 
A sound curbing of those forces which would 
result in rising prices is a challenge to all. 

There is a challenge to every community to 
supply adequate public facilities for health, 
recreation and education for their older peo- 
ple, as it now does for the younger segments 
of the population. 

We must recognize that each community 
has a responsibility for providing such serv- 
ices for older people, as well as for younger 
groups of its citizens. 

The Federal Government has a responsibil- 
ity for maintaining the social security pro- 
gram primarily for older people as a floor of 
protection against want. 

But there is a challenge to Congress not 
to allow its various studies of the status of 
the aged to develop into programs which will 


deprive the individual in his later years—or 


at any time in life—of his freedom of choice. 
We must now halt those forces now on the 
march which would destroy man’s capacity to 
make decisions for himself. 

The decade of the 1960's will challenge all 
of us not to succumb to the blandishments 
of social planners, and thereby deprive the 
individual of his will to do for himself, of 
his human rights and freedoms which, we 
believe, are God given. 





Freedom To Travel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH. W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
submitting an editorial from the Indi- 
anapolis Star on freedom to travel. I 
recommend it to the attention of the 
Members of this Congress. Eighteen 
Members voted against the passport bill 
last year, and I was one of them. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not intend to vote for 
legislation that will tend to-make our 
country a police state. 

LEAVE THE FENCE DOWN 

Critics of the right of free travel report 
that 1,150 individuals, whose ts nor- 
mally would have been held up because of 
Communist affiliations, have received pass- 
ports since the Supreme Court decision up- 
setting the State Department’s power to deny 
passports arbitrarily. Many of these doubt- 
less have gone out to spread anti-American 
propaganda abroad. 

But which is worse—to have a thousand 
malcontents shooting off their mouths 
abroad or to have them sitting at home and 
writing to friends abroad that America is 
keeping them behind their own iron curtain 
for fear of their criticism? 
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I Speak for Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 24, 1960, the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters and the Elec- 
tronics Industries Association in co- 
operation with the Veterans of 


Foreign 
Wars conducted its 13th Annual Voice of , 


Democracy Contest. Fifty-one young 
spokesmen for democracy from 50 States 
and the District of Columbia took part 


in this contest. An awards luncheon was . 


given in honor of these winners at the 
Statler Hotel in Washington, D.C. 

Mike Armstrong from Pittsburgh, 
Kans., was the Kansas representative on 
this occasion. His speech is entitled “I 
Speak for Democracy.” It is included 
herewith. I think Members of Congress 
and others who read the Recorp will find 
it interesting as well as inspiring. 

The fourth-of-July orator, the civic club 
speaker, and the political campaigner all 


the martyr Patrick Henry; and the patriotic 
Sons of Liberty. The-people swell with pride 
when they once again hear of the grassroots 
resourcefulness and courage which built this 
America, the greatest Nation in all history. 
I, too, speak for democracy. { do not speak 
to uphold or defend, for democracy needs no 
defense. I speak instead as a spokesman for 
democracy saying what it should have, but 
has not, said to the world and to itself, in- 


Years ago a symbol of freedom was erected 
in New York harbor. The inscription on this 
statue reads in part: 


“Cive me your tired, your 
Your huddled masses P pentar to be free.” 


With this statement American democracy 
voiced once again its long existant invitation 


to the poor and oppressed people 
world to come and share in our fortune. 


peopl 
talk on this question but neither we or the 
people of the world can afford the luxury of 
time spent in such a manner. 

Democracy, you should say, “Listen people 
of the world. I offer you a standard 
of living, escape from the shackles of tradi- 
tion which have held you for ages, a stable 
political foundation, and am economic sys- 
tem where none now exists. 

“I can give you the money to build roads, 
dams to produce electricity, the machinery 
for which this power may be used, equip- 
ment to mine wealth from the earth, equip- 
ment for the irrigation of farmland 
claiming of new land, and the many and 
varied improvements offered by modern 
America. I can also give you the knowledge 


of the 
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to continue these projects and eventually to 
improve yourselves. 

“But it was only by sweat and toil that 
American advanced itself to its 
present position in the world and by the 
same token I can provide the ways and 
means but only you can provide the will to 
better yourself.” 

Although democracy can provide others 
with the things they need, we must beware. 
For as we are not alone on the plateau of 
political power, neither may we sit com- 
placent on our mountain of money. Where 
we once sat unchallenged, we now must play 
a game of economic king on the mountain. 
Instead of pushing us off our mountain, 
other forces have set about to build a 
higher mountain all their own over the 
horizon where we cannot see. Meanwhile, 
in the United States there is only talk of 
recession, depression, strike, unemployment, 
and the shorter work week. The Dow-Jones 
average makes the bull market of the twen- 
ties look meager in comparison, but inflation 
is still higher. But the American people still 
ask for wages, increased Government 
benefits, but with lower taxes. And away 
We go on another loop of the spiraling cost 
of living. Our standard of living is higher 
than ever, but so is our price standard. It’s 
high enough now that many of the cus- 
tomers of the world can barely peer over 
the counter to look while other markets 
are selling from the floor. Karl Marx pre- 
dicted our downfall when we got so rich, and 
. our prices so high, that no one was left to 
buy our products. This leads us once 
again to the barefoot balance of world 


power. 

America is the showplace of democracy 
and we must be the showmen. P. T. Bar- 
num said that there is a sucker born every 
minute, but today’s world birth rate pro- 
duces them much faster than that. For 
these people we must first put on a show, 
the greatest show on earth. We must show 
them what we already know, that we are 
the most advanced people on earth. Next 
we must give them the things I have offered 
in our name. It is only in this way that we 
can keep the peoples of the world from be- 
ee ee ee pene ane 


developed countries of the world lies the 
future market for our goods. 

These words I speak are in the finest of 
the American democratic tradition. What I 
offer is not a bribe or a gift in sympathy, 
but an investment for our mutual benefit. 

These words I speak for democracy. 





Fair Trade Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1960 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr, ee pursuant 
inserting 





of March 28, 1960, entitled “Fair Trade 
Fight”: 
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Fam Trave Ficht—Recent Court DEcISIONS 
Aqarn THREATEN PRICE-Frx STRUCTURE, 
U.S. Lawyers Say 

(By Lyle W. Denniston) 

WasSHINGTON.—The fair trade fortress, 
where retail price fixing lives legally im- 
mune to Federal trustbusting, seems to be 
crumbling under new court attacks—even 
as its defenders try to rebuild the ramparts. 

This is one of the great sieges of U.S. legal 
history, already extending for more than 
2 decades, and not even a Philadelphia 
lawyer would dare to predict with certainty 
the ultimate victor. But it is plain to the 
eye that warriors whose battle dress is the 
black judicial robe are opening new cracks 
in the fortress walls. 

An opinion handed down from a State or 
Federal bench is not, of course, so blunt an 
instrument as a battering ram—its impact 
may not be completely visible at first glance. 

A few days ago, for instance, New Jersey’s 
supreme court held that Eli Lilly & Co., the 
pharmaceutical manufacturer, must regis- 
ter with State officials if it wishes to rely 
on State courts to help it police retail prices 
of its products. Superficially this is not 
too important a matter; it simply requires 
fair trade manufacturers to shuffle a few 
papers to New Jersey’s secretary of state. 

But here's the twist, according to lawyers 
who have watched this case at Close range: 
Once a company has registered, it has ac- 
cepted business citizenship in the State— 
and State taxes may hit it hard. The con- 
clusion: Many a company may be unwilling 
to pay this price for the privilege of en- 
forcing fair trade in New Jersey. 

Like many attacks in the State courts, 
this opens only a chink in the fortress walls. 
But highly placed Government attorneys 
here say they spy a gapping hole, opened 
by a verdict of the U.S. Supreme Court about 
@ month ago. 

The damage inflicted to fair trade by 
this case, rather similarly, was not immedi- 
ately and unmistakably apparent. On its 
face, it had nothing whatever to do with 
fair trade, because it involved the price- 
policing activities of another drug maker, 
Parke Davis & Co., solely in Virginia and 
the District of Columbia—neither of which 
had fair trade laws when the case got started 
in 1956. (Since then Virginia has passed 
one.) : 
LAWYERS’ MORAL 


But the Federal legal men are convinced 
that the kind of activity which Parke Davis 
was accused is equally illicit in any fair- 
trade State. What the drug maker engaged 
in, according to the court record, was arrang- 
ing for wholesalers to cut off sales of products 
to price-cutting retailers, and visiting the 
chief price-cutters to warn them their sup- 


-plies would be cut off if they persisted in 


undercutting suggested retail prices. This 
sort of thing, said the justices, creates an 
illegal combine. 

The moral that Government lawyers draw 
for manufacturers operating in fair-trade 
States is this: It’s still quite legal for a fac- 
tory sales chief to write price floors into 
agreements with retailers. And it’s still legal 
for him to refuse to sell directly to a retailer 
who violates them. But the refusal must be 
an absolutely unilateral act. If he organizes 
action by wholesalers, or even so much as 
goes around to have a chat with a retailer 
about the consequences of price cutting, he 
has very likely stepped beyond the law. If 
that is the case, it’s questionable what a 
sales cut-off could accomplish beyond the loss 
of an outlet for the producer’s ware. 

In practical effect, then, the reasoning goes, 
fair traders are left with but one perfectly 
legal enforcement tactic, That’s a lawsuit 
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by the manufacturer seeking a court order to 
force a merchant to abide by price mini- 
mums. But plugging price-cutting holes in 
this way can be a tedious and expensive busi- 
ness, experience has shown. General Elec- 
tric, which gave up on fair trading 2 years 
ago, had hired 45 law firms to take 3,050 cases 
to court in 33 States. 

And the courts, in the opinion of fair 
traders, are frequently found to be hostile. 
An official of Sunbeam Corp., for example, 
on one occasion complained that State 


judges allow price-cutting merchants to _ 


raise all manner of “pettifogging” proce- 
dural barriers to such suits. 

Most importantly, many State courts in- 
sist that a manufacturer show proof that he 
has tried diligently to gain price compli- 
ance before coming to court. And under 
the Parke Davis doctrine, any company 
which sets about building a pattern of price 
enforcement effort sufficient to impress the 
State judge may be running the hazard of 
violating Federal antitrust law. 

Government lawyers have no doubt all 
this adds up to a major breach in fair 
trade defenses. They expect that many a 
fair trading manufacturer will quietly and 
gradually give up real attempts to enforce 
retail price fixing and perhaps be happy to 
have a good excuse for doing so. According 
to this theory, it is the retail pressure 
groups, not the manufacturers, who are the 
true believers in price fixing. 

Fair trade apostles, naturally, do not 
altogether agree with this strategic estimate 
of the situation. The National Association 
of Retail Druggists, for instance, stoutly in- 
sists that the Parke-Davis case “is com- 
pletely unrelated to either State or Federal 
fair trade legislation.” But other lobbyists 
for legalized price fixing are making the 
grudging admission the ruling may have at 
least @ psychological impact on fair 
traders. And experts within at least one 
pressure group concede that any manufac- 
turer would now be well-advised to observe 
the literal limits of State fair trade laws 
to avoid wandering into the range of Federal 
trustbusters. 


STORMY HISTORY 


It may take years, and no doubt further 
court tests, to determine beyond question 
the impact of the Supreme Court’s Parke- 
Davis ruling. This is simply the latest im- 
portant chapter in fair trade’s prolonged 
history of frustration in the courts. 

The U.S. Supreme Court dealt what looked 
like a knockout blow in 1951, when it held 
that price-fixing contracts were binding only 
upon retailers who signed them, not upon 
nonsigners. Congress reacted a year later 
by saying, in the McGuire Act, that they are 
indeed binding upon all, 

Since then, however, State courts have 
scuttled in whole or tn their most vital part 
16 of the 45 States’ fair trade laws. These 
laws were found totally invalid in two States. 
Tribunals in 14 others all but crippled their 
acts by throwing out the nonsigner clauses. 

A damaging court ruling came in a U.S. 
Court of Appeals in 1957—a decision the U.S. 
Supreme Court refused to disturb. It gave a 
discount house permission to ship its goods 
from a non-fair trade State into a fair trade 
State and sell them there at less than sug- 
gested prices, 

The string of legal reserves, triggering de- 
cisions by such companies as General Elec- 
tric, Sunbeam, and W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
to quit fair trading, convinced price main- 
tainers that only Congress could help them 
rebuild their legal fortress. 

So far, they have been able to persuade 
the House Commerce Committee that fair 
trade should be made a national policy. But 
until they persuade the House Rules Com- 
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mittee, too, their bill can’t get to the House 


floor for debate. The Rules Committee 
doesn’t seem ready to oblige as yet. 

The bill would make it a Federal crime for 
a@ merchant to sell below a minimum fixed 
by a manufacturer on his products. 


NO PROSPECT OF TRUCE 


One of the more persistent bands of 
lobbyists, frankly conceding fair trade’s 
tarnished image, doesn’t want Congress to 
vote it back into respectability under that 
name. But they have hardly given up the 
cause. They want a quality stabilization 
bill which would lead somewhat circui- 
tously, but its backers hope more agreeably, 
to the same object: Resale price mainte- 
nance. 

Here’s how it would work: Congress 
would specify that the owner of a brand 
hame or trademark continues to own that 
symbol even after the item bearing it is sold, 
With the ownership right would go the right 
to set a price; this would be a specific price, 
not just a minimum as in the usual fair 
trade case. Any seller who strayed from the 
price—up or down—could be cut off. The 
same fate would befall a merchant who used 
the brand name product only as bait to get 
customers into his store. 


Whatever the form, if Congress should ap- 
prov@&resale price maintenance as a Federal 
policy, legalized price fixers would have new 
mortar to patch up their crumbling bastion. 
But even then, the repairs might not be 
lasting. Justice Department lawyers regard 
a national fair trade bill as one of doubtful 
constitutionality. 


Thus, fair trade’s fortress seems ill- 
prepared to withstand further assault, and 
there’s no prospect of a truce. 





Where Are the Republicans? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
ment to the attention of our colleagues 
the following articles on the subject of 
home rule for the District of Columbia. 


The first is an editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Post of March 7, 1960: 
Wuere ARE THE REPUBLICANS? 


However one looks at it, a large majority of 
the Republicans in the House of Represent+ 
atives have fallen on their faces, so far as 
carrying out their party’s pledge of suffrage 
for the District of Columbia is concerned. 
In line with that pledge, the President sent 
to Congress a bill that has widespread bipar- 
tisan support. Likewise it has the endorse- 
ment of Vice President Nixon and former 
President Hoover. But a majority of the 
Republicans in the House seems to be in 
league with the reactionary Democratic lead- 
ers of the House District Committee who are 
trying to sabotage the bill. 

By contrast, the Democrats of the northern 
and western States have lined up in large 
majorities for the petition designed to dis- 
charge the District Committee from further 
consideration of the bill. Here is an interest- 
ing spectacle. Traditionally the Republicans 
claim to be the party of civil rights. They 
assert a profound interest in the right to 
vote. Yetin this matter of restoring suffrage 
to the disfranchised citizens of the Nation's 





Capital most of the GOP members of the 


House are letting the Democrats claim all the 
credit for supporting the President’s bill. 
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If anyone thinks this is a harsh conclu- 
sion, let him call the roll of home-rule peti- 
tion signers. Of the Representatives from 
the New England States, 15 out of 19 Demo- 
crats have signed, but only 4 out of 9 Repub- 
licans. Of the Middle Atlantic Congress- 
men, all but 1 of the 40 Democrats have 
signed, but only 15 out of 47 Republicans. 
Other records are even worse. The East 
North Central States have 32 out of 43 Demo- 
cratic Co behind the petition, but 


“only 6 of 44 Republicans; the South Atlantic 


States, 11 of 55 Democrats, but none of 5 Re- 
publicans; thé Mountain States, 6 out of 11 
Democrats, but only 1 out of 5 Republicans; 
the Pacific States, 19 out of 22 Democrats, 
but only 5 out of 21 Republicans. 

Except for 10 Southern States that are not 
represented at all on the petition, the Demo- 
cratic legislators have done very well. They 
have provided 140 of the 174 signatures 
noted in the most recent count. If the Re- 
publicans had done as well, the home-rule 
bill would soon be moving to a vote in the 
House. 

It is true, of course, that many Republi- 
cans and some Democrats have followed a 
general practice of not signing discharge 
petitions. But this is one case in which 


such a petition is necessary to prevent a 


little reactionary clique from making a 
mockery of the legislative process. For more 
than a decade the House has been denied 
an opportunity to vote on this and similar 
bills, while the Senate has approved home 
rule for the District five times. Surely 10 
years of obstruction ought to be enough to 
arouse the hackles of any legislator who has 
any regard for the basic right of self- 
government. 

Every Member of the House whose name is 
not on the home-rule petition ought to be 
asking himself how his suport of the anti- 
suffrage, and antihome-rule cliqué will look 
back home. Can the Republicans who are 
holding aloof defend their failure to lift a 
finger in support of the President's effort to 
restore the ballot to 870,000 voteless citizens? 
This complete denial of suffrage to .all the 
residents of the District is even more flagrant 
than denial of minority voting rights in the 
States, because in this instance Congress it- 
self bears the whole responsibility. 

There is still time to remedy this defi- 
ciency, but the time is growing short. If the 
Republican Members of the House are not 
themselves alert to the embarrassment they 
may face in November, Minority Leader 
HatlLeck and Vice President Nixon could 
render a useful service by reminding them 
that the American people have a high regard 
for the right to vote. 


The second article appeared in the 
New York Times of April 3, 1960: 

New Drive Seeks CAPITAL SUFFRAGE—HOME 
Rute Bru Is STALLED IN HovsE—VOTING 
May BE A CAMPAIGN IssuUE 

(By C. P. Trussell) 

WassuHrincTon, April 2.—This Capital is 
throbbing once again with a new drive to let 
its nearly 1 million residents vote, and the 
issue is moving into thé national campaigns. 

In recent years the fight has been confused 
by the fact that the population of Washing- 
ton has become about 53 percent Negro. This 
factor is not brought up in official argument, 
but it seems to play an important role in the 
back of many minds. 

Also in the background is the argument 
that citizens of the Nation’s Capital have not 
been allowed to vote simply because of an 
omission in the drafting of the Constitution. 
It is argued that the Founding Fathers dis- 
tinctly did not want to make Washingto- 
nians voteless citizens. 

NEW DRIVE UNDERWAY 

The status of the new drive is as follows: 

The Senate has approved a resolution call- 
ing for a constitutional amendment that 
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would give suffrage to citizens of the National 
Capital. 

Hearings on this proposal will be held next 
week by the House Judiciary Committee. 
The legislation would remedy the constitu- 
tional omission that provides that elections 
for Presidents, Vice Presidents, and Members 
of Congress be handled by the States. The 
istrict ef Colymali te note Statevor 6 part 
of one. 

The constitutional amendment must be 
approved by a two-thirds vote of both Houses 
of Congress, and then be ratified by three- 
fourths of the States within 7 years. 

Pending also is a home-rule bill that would 
give Washingtonians the right to vote for a 
Delegate to the House of Representatives, as 
Puerto Rico has, and for a city council. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTEES 

The city managers now are presidential 
appointees. Congress is the city council, and 
when city matters go to the floors there 
appears to be a lack of congressional interest 
in them. 

The home rule bill has been bottled up by 
the House District Committee. The south- 
ern element of this panel, opposing the leg- 
islation, has prevailed. 

Representative ABRAHAM J. MULTER, Demo- 
crat, of Brooklyn, 
posal to the floor by bypassing the committee. 
This is being done by a discharge petition, 
which must be signed by a majority of the 
House, or 219 Members. ‘ 

The petition had 186 signers today, 2 
short of the required number. This has led 
to charges by Representative Mutrer and 
others that the Republicans, despite their 
platform pledges for Washington home rule, 

ANALYSIS BY COMMITTEE 


The Washington Home Rule Committee, 
Inc., analyzed the petition signing, as of to- 
day, as follows: 

While 147 Democrats seek a showdown, 
only 40 Republicans have signed the petition. 
The committee asserted that only a heavy 
pressure from the White House and the 
congressional leadership was lacking, per- 
haps unintentionally, to bar a real test. 

The committee also noted that, exclud- 
ing the southern and border State member- 
ship, about 80 percent of the Democrats were 
supporting the move to take the issue to the 
floor. 

It said that Republicans joining this move- 
ment represented only about 26 percent of 
the GOP House membership. 

The home rule committee estimated that, 
if the issue went to the House floor, at least 
275 Members, 56 more than a majority, would 
approve the bill, 

The committee added that the only thing 
that could break the logjam would be in- 
sistence by the White House, or by Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon, or by the House Republican 
leadership, that a test be made. 


The third article appeared in the 
Washington Post of March 30, 1960: 
Home RvuLe Drive Neeps GOP Hep, LEApER 

Says 


(By Morton Mintz) 


The drive for District self-government ap- 
pears almost certain to fail unless President 
Eisenhower, Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
or House Minority Leader Charles A. Hal- 
leck, Republican, of Indiana, exerts “leader- 
ship pressure” on Republican Congressmen. 

That is the gist of a report made to the 
Washington Home Rule Committee yesterday 
by its legislative counsel, Walter Pozen. 

Without “leadership pressure,” there are 
“serious doubts” that the administration 
home-rule bil will be forced to the House 
floor where, Pozen asserted, it would be ap- 
proved by at least 275 Members. 

The bill is locked up in the southern- 
dominated House District Committee. A bi- 


” 
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partisan group seeks to discharge the Dis- 
trict Committee from further consideration 
of the measure. 

To succeed, the group needs the signatures 
on a discharge petition of at least 219 of the 
437 Members of the House. It now has 185. 
The belief is that fewer than two dozen GOP 
signatures would do the ney that these 
will be forthcoming only under ay 
pressure.” 

The Democrats have supplied 145 signa- 
tures. Eighty percent of the Democrats from 
outside the South and the border States 
have enrolled: Only a handful of potentials 
remains. 

The Republicans have supplied 40 signa- 
tures, 26 percent of their House membership 
of 152. Their theoretical reserve is thus 112. 
They contributed only 7 of the last 45 signa- 
tures. 

Both the President and Vice President have 
long supported home rule, buf neither has 
taken a public stand on the discharge peti- 
tion. Former President Truman said recent- 
ly that he would sign it if he were a Mem- 
ber of the House. 

The 14 Republicans from Nrxon’s home 
State of California include only three signers. 

HaLuLeck declined again yesterday to state 
his position on home rule. He has said that 
he personally would not sign any discharge 
petition but does not object to other Re- 
publicans signing. 

One hundred percent enrollment has been 
achieved in Republican delegations from two 
States, with Democratic delega- 
tions from 19 States, Pozen’s analysis shows. 
In addition, seven other Democratoc delega- 
tions have produced signatures from all but 
one member. 

The administration home-rule bill provides 
for a 15-member elected legislative assembly 
with a presidentially appointed Governor. 

Last year the Senate passed a bill provid- 
ing for an elected mayor and a nine-member 
city council. Home-rule strategists hope the 
Sénate would accept the administration's 
territorial bill, should the House pass it. 





Alive at 65—Most Debated Topic Regard- 
ing Aged Is Forand Tax Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the March 31 
edition of the La Grange Citizen, a com- 
munity newspaper in my district, is, I be- 
lieve, a most thought-provoking com- 
mentary on a subject of great concern to 
usall: - 

ALIve aT 65—Most DesateD Topic REGARDING 
Acep Is Foranp Tax L&GISLATION 

The most debated and most pertinent topic 
on older people is the Forand legislation 
which already has created considerable 
trouble for , and which will be a 
hot subject for legislators to handle this 
election year. 

In this column there have ‘been presenta- 
tions during recent weeks of both sides of 
this question which involves the basic con- 
sideration “Should old-age medication and 
hospitalization be tied in with social 
security?” 

At this point there is doubt whether the 
Forand bill will be reported out of the House 
committee in its present form. There also 
is evidence that both the Senate and the 
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House will have some form of old-age medi- 
cation care legislation up for voting. 

Vice President Nixon has been caught in 
@ squeeze between President Eisenhower’s 
statements opposing social security taxation 
for old-age medical care, and between the 
pressures being exerted by groups desiring to 
see the Forand bill adopted. 

The forces behind the legislation that 
would increase social security taxes to pro- 
vide for medical care and hospitalization of 
older persons are centered in the political 
action unit of the AFL-CIO. That group 
has been censured for alleged misrepre- 
sentations and distortions of the American 
Medical Association's stand against the For- 
and bill, or any similar legislation. 

“The AMA will continue to oppose the 
Forand bill because it is a costly, irreversible 
program tailored to avoid the real program” 
is the official statement of Dr. Louis M. Orr, 
president of the AMA. 

Another bit of legislation before Congress 
should be of interest to persons who have 
accepted the responsibility to finance the 
medical care of older dependents. 

A Senate amendment to H.R. 9660 would 
allow the maximum $2,500 medical expense 
deduction for medical care of a taxpayer's 
dependent parent, without regard to the 3 
percent limitation presently in force. 

As many a taxpayer who is supporting a 
hospitalized parent will admit, present day 
costs of hospitalization can create a financial 
burden too great to carry without extreme 
sacrifice. 

An allowable $2,500 deduction would do 
much toward easing the burden, and also 
would serve to encourage others to accept 
the obligation of caring for their parent. 

Many major corporations are reviewing 
their stand on arbitrary retirement at 65 or 
similar age the “Industrial Relations News” 
reports that a survey of some 30 corporation 
personnel policies shows that over half of 
them have adopted changes in former rigid 
policies regarding retirement. 

The survey reveals that about one-fourth 
of them now have flexible policies regarding 
ages for retirement, and that another fourth 
make exceptions to their age 65 retirement 
when such exceptions are advisable. 


The Governor of Mississippi has assured 
the aged of his State: 

“With the help of our. medical, hospital 
and local government team, we shall care 
for our own, The aged who have no means 
with which to secure health care services will 
find a skilled helping hand extended to 
them.” Decrying Federal “socialized medi- 
cine” he said. 

“The scheme would be a beginning with- 
out an end of more federalism, more central- 
ized control, less initiative by States and 
less exercise of local judgment.” 





Address at Byelorussian Independence 
Celebration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on March 
25 of this year the people of Byelorus- 
sian origin observed the 42d anniversary 
of the proclamation of the independence 
of the Byelorussian Democratic Repub- 
lic. That Republic was proclaimed in 
1918, but about 3 years later the Com- 
munist rulers of Russia extended their 
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domination over Byelorussia and its 
people have been suffering under the 
yoke of communism ever since. 

The Byelorussian-American Associa- 
tion had a public celebration dedicated 
to the anniversary on Sunday, March 
27, 1960, at the Biltmore Hotel in New 
York. The association's national head- 
quarters are located in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and its national president is Constant 
Mierlak. The Hoonrable Robert F. 
Wagner, mayor of New York City, sent 
his personal representative, Mr. John B, 
Byrne, to deliver a message on his behalf 
at the celebration. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the address delivered by Mr. 
Byrne: 

Mr. Chairman, Your Excellencies, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, my of- 
ficial assignment this afternoon is to pre- 
sent on behalf of Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
his proclamation proclaiming Byelorussian 
Independence Day. 

With your kind indulgence if I may be per- 
mitted to momentarily digress I would like to 
point out the fact that we in America are 
aware of the rich and expansive resOurces 
that nature has bestowed upon us. We are 
favored to enjoy the contributions of labor, 
art, literature, and culture that have been 
brought to us by the peoples who have come 
from every land on earth to find a sanctuary 
in the United States, and to make it their 
home. It is the springtime of the year now 
and soon it will be especially beautiful. The 
leaves will be green on the bough, the birds 
will sing with a clearer note, the days will 
be warmer, and nature’s artistry will be born 
to bloom. But above all, far surpassing all, 
we are a free people. 

Being a free people, we must also realize 
that every human eye that is brightened by 
a thing of beauty must just as assuredly grow 
dim with sorrow and weep for the enslaved 
and the oppressed, wherever they may be. 

The history of Byelorussia teaches us that 
this land too, has been gifted by nature with 


“many of the resources that are essential to 


the health and happiness and good life of 
mankind. A great portion of these resources 
make up the economy of the U.S.S.R.. Byelo- 
russia, a fair and fertile land. Its people 
have a literal and cultural heritage that 
reaches far back into the centuries. But it 
is not a free land. 

Forty-two years ago, following valiant and 
relentless struggle for freedom, the Byelo- 
russian people established a democratic Re- 
public which was based on the principles of 
liberty and justice. They wrote a constitu- 
tion which was for the common good, in- 
tended to insure the fundamental rights of 
all the citizens within the limits of order 
and morality. That constitution was abol- 
ished and destroyed. It was destroyed by 
coercion and treachery. By godless forces of 
faction and violence, and the people of Bye- 
lorussia today are deprived of their rights and 
made slaves. 

The principle, then, underlying this move- 
ment, this afternoon, is a very simple one. 
It is the soul-searching cry of an enslaved 
people asking to tell their own story, in their 
own way. But the story of Byelorussia is not 
new. it is the spirit of test and endurance 
that has varied little down through many 
dark and bloody centuries. Time and again, 
the people fought and fell in appalling 
slaughter. Yes, they went down in defeat, 
but defeat never meant despair. Every new 
generation has renewed that fight for free- 
dom. Today, more than ever, they are com- 
pelled to witness in agony, the tyranny and 
oppression of a Red imperialism. But as I 
said defeat never meant despair and every 
new generation has renewed the fight for 
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freedony. You of Byelorussian extraction are 
the inheritors of a gay bravery and a proud 
heritage. 

May we not hope and pray this afternoon 
that this memorable anniversary shall be a 
most significant one. That the song of lib- 
erty that you sing shall re-echo around the 
world and that noble people of your cour- 
ageous race in the homeland may have a 
good reason to feel confident and hopeful 
that the dawn of a new freedom is nigh. 
That they shall break the chains of slavery 
and that the cruel yoke of oppression may 
be lifted from their bowed and beaten backs. 
That they will be once more given their 
sacred privileges of right and justice to hold 
up their heads and walk in the light of lib- 
erty. To know that they not only command 
but get a full measure of respect for the 
dignity of man in a free and happy land 
that can take its rightful place in the parlia- 
ment of the world. 





Political Medicine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD an editorial appearing in 
the Washington (D.C.) Post of April 7, 
1960, entitled “Political Medicine’: 

Po.uiricaL MEDICINE 


Senate Republican Leader Drrxsen offered 
more epithets than ideas regarding medical 
care of the aged. He was vehement in de- 
nouncing labor leaders Walter Reuther and 
James Carey for their criticism of the ad- 
ministration and their support of the 
Forand bill; but he had nothing construc- 
tive to suggest instead. And Secretary 
Flemming was full of promises but barren 
of programs when he appeared on Wednes- 
day before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging; the ad- 
ministration, he said, is working on a plan 
which will have nothing to do with social 
security taxation but will function, instead, 
through the States and private health in- 
surance systems. It is very difficult to see 
how private health insurance systems can 
possibly meet the whole need. 

By 1980, according to estimates prepared 
by the Senate Subcommittee on Problems 
of the Aged and Aging, 26 million Americans 
will be over 65 years of age. Eighty-five 
percent of them will have incomes under 
$2,000 a year. What private insurance com- 
panies are going to insure them adequately 
at rates they can afford to pay? It is doubt- 
ful that any private company can pay for 
all the surgical and nursing and hospital 
care these elderly persons are indisputably 
going to need. 

There are, of course, a great many com- 
panies in the United States selling health 
insurance of protective value, and some 
make a special point of catering to elderly 
folk; but no more than about one-third of 
the persons over 65 have hospital insurance, 
most of it with inadequate benefit coverage. 
Private insurance companies provide splen- 
did protection for wage earners. But the 
cost of insurance inevitably goes up as the 
likelihood of illness increases with age, and 
sometimes is prohibitive for those who have 
retired, 
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The one practical way to provide insur- 
ance against the health hazards of retire- 
ment years is to let people pay the premiums 
in the form of social security taxes while 
they are earning wages and are able to do 
so. This is precisely how they now pro- 
vide retirement income for themselves under 
the social security program; and this kind 
of protection is made compulsory because 
the lack of it would have a disastrous so- 
cial impact. Those who denounce this pro- 
posal as “socialistic” without proposing any 
workable alternative are foolishly doctri- 
naire. They might just about as sensibly 
oppose as socialistic the Nation’s public 
schools, fire departments, and parks because 
these represent communal efforts financed 
through taxation. One of the fundamental 
purposes for which the U.S. Government 
was established was “to promote the general 
welfare.” 





Honorary Doctor of Laws Degree Con- 


ferred Upon Senator Kenneth B. 


Keating 
EXTENSION: OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


. OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Long Island University, one of the most 
outstanding institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the United States, conferred 
an honorary doctor of laws degree upon 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, Republi- 
can of New York, on March 22 at its 
annual scholarship fund dinner at the 
Hotel Astor in New York City. Prof. 
Dennis Brown in reading the citation 
stated: 

Mr, President, here is a public servant of 
the highest order; sagacious, judicious, 
courageous in his convictions; a legislator 
dedicated to the common weal; an articulate 
spokesman for his party, his State, his Na- 
tion. Native of Lima, in this Empire State, 
he received the A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester at the age of 19, and 
taught high school Latin before entering 
Harvard to prepare for the profession of law. 
Possessed of the forensic gifts of a Cicero, 
his ability as a trial lawyer drew wide at- 
tention, and indeed his practice became a 
lucrative one. Yet, with characteristic con- 
scientiousness, he relinquished an active 
participation in his law firm when the citi- 
zens of the 38th Congressional District first 
elected him their representative in 1946, and 
he devoted himself to his Washington duties 
with full vigor. He served consecutively in 
the House for six ‘terms, and in 1959, in- 
vested with the purple-bordered toga of an 
eminence gained by diligence and skill, he 
took his place in the Senate of the United 
States. He has distinguished himself in 
public service as an ardent internationalist 
and a firm supporter of the United Nations, 
an advocate of liberalized immigration laws, 
and a militant defender of civil rights. In 
two World Wars he served with brilliance 
and valor, earning decorations from this Na- 
tion and from Great Britain as well, and 
now holds the rank of brigadier general. Mr. 
President, here is a gentleman, scholar, pa- 
triot; an American of genuine distinction 
who symoblizes the highest ideals of public 
service. He is commended to you most 
heartily for the degree of doctor of laws. 
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I congratulate the junior Senator from 
New York on his receipt of this well- 
merited honor, and join with numerous 
individuals and newspapers in commend- 
ing the Senator for his excellent address 
at that time. 

The text of the address by Senator 
KENNETH B, KEatTinc is as follows: 


It can well be said that each of us is born 
with a fortune. The silver spoon of past 
learning is in the mouth of every infant. 
Millions of ancient and modern scholars and 
scientists are the fairy godfathers, and, let 
us be historically accurate, the fairy god- 
mothers of every child who is born into the 
civilized society that we know. Poets have 
spoken of time as a thief—but, time is first 
of all a giver—it lumps the riches of the past 
before each of us and we literally come into 
the world with an inheritance of learning 
awaiting us—a treasure that is ours for the 


taking. 

That inheritance is so often overlooked— 
or misconceived—because it is left lying 
around in books, or because it is so readily 
available from teachers who are the cus- 
todians of what is known and what is im- 
perishable. 

The flowering tree of American culture 
has its roots in faraway places, has been fed 
by faraway springs of thought and energy. 
Athens, Rome, Western Europe—yes, the 
East and Africa—civilizations some vanished, 
some flourishing—yet all form the seed of 
our culture, and the soil, the sun, and air 
that give it life. 

Culture is the business of the university— 
its reason for being—and today I should 
like to speak with you about the true role 
of culture as opposed to a latter-day perver- 
sion of that role in certain areas of the 
world. 

Traditionally, culture has been dedicated 
to the embellishment and ennobling of 
mian’s life on earth. It is a hunger satis- 
fied, a thirst quenched, a wealth acquired. 
It has been self-fulfilling, as sufficient unto, 
itself as a flower in bioom. It has been” 
devoid of ulterior motives. 

Today, a new and disturbing concept of 
the role of culture breaks sharply with the 
past. I refer to the first beginnings of a 
Soviet program that recognizes culture as & 
cold war weapon—an ideological missile if 
you will, that has the thrust of rubles and 
energies to get it aloft, and whose prede- 
termined targets are the minds of men. 

Many of you, no doubt, are aware of the 
project to which I refer. It is the planned 
establishment in Moscow of a ial uni- 
versity for the training of African, Asian, and 
Latin American students. This university 
is scheduled to open its doors next month 
with an initial enrollment of 500 students. 
In the following years it is anticipated that 
that figure will rise to 4,000 students. Be- 
cause the Russian language barrier will exist 
for these students, the new university pro- 
vides a preparatory course of 1 to 3 years be- 
fore students can start their 4 or 5 years of 
graduate studies. 

According to Russian-source figures, the’ 

of each individual student will cost 
the Government $10,000 a year. This amount 
includes transportation, tuition, and all in- 
cidental expenses. Thus, when the uni-< 
versity is operating at expected capacity, it 
will involve an outlay of $40 million a year 
by the Soviet Government. 

Now the genesis of this unique seat of 
learning—learning Communist style—is in- 
teresting. The project has not sprung full 
blown from Khrushchev’s brow. Actually, ite 
establishment is based upon what might be 
termed a pilot experiment. This experiment 
has been going on since 1947 in Czechoslo- 
vakia where the Communist Party has been 
conducting a school in Prague for young 








African intellectuals. Apparently, the suc- 
cess of this school has been a de 


now 
paign to make culture a weapon. 


text and teacher to create a culture respond- 
ing to the Kremlin pattern of conquest 
rather than to the intellectual growth of the 


individual and his society. 

The basic objective is clear. It is a bold 
aggressive move to win over the future 
technical intelligensia of countries now un- 
derdeveloped but on the verge of bursting 
into a tremendous and exciting and mean- 

future. In its way, this is actually 
the rolling out onto the launching site of 
an ICBM whose guidance system aims at 
the world-to-be not the world-that-is— 


The Soviets display the ultrarefinement 
of their psychological warfare methods in 
60 prosaic a field as transportation.. Accord- 
ing to an East German report, two of the 
new passenger ships built in Rostock for 
the US.S.R. have the assigned mission of 
carrying students back and forth between 
Africa and Indian Ocean countries and the 
Soviet Union. These trim, white one-class 
Soviet vessels are complete with libraries, 
educational movies and personnel versed in 
the languages of the foreign students. 

Thus does communism build cradles for 
its ideologically newborn. Thus does it 
feed ana clothe and educate those who will 
never be allowed to forget the name of their 
alma mater, nor their loyalty to it. 

I spoke of the new perversion of culture. 
Perhaps my meaning is now clearer. Cul- 
ture was meant to conquer ignorance—not 
territory. It was meant to ennoble man, 
not to enslave him. 

* There is a spirit, of militancy in the Com- 
munist cold war approach which makes our 
own approach suffer seriously by comparison. 
Indeed, one is tempted to say that we of 
the West work at the extension and preser- 
vation of freedom on a 9-to-5 basis, while 
the Kremlin long ago instituted round-the- 
clock shifts. 

The truth as we conceive it, as we expound 
it, and seek to extend it, is not, by its es- 
sence, militant. It does not have the arsenal 
of lies at its command. It cannot dress up 
in duplicity’s many changes of wardrobe. 
But it cannot, it must not, stand idly by. It 
must learn a militancy of its own for self- 
protection. It must be taught to stand on 
its own two feet and counterpunch—or else 
it will continue to yield ground in this silent 
war for the minds and loyalties of men. 

I do not underestimate the value of the 
manifold officiai and private programs in- 
tended to project a favorable image of Amer- 
ica to the world. Today, as never before, we 
are extending the hand of friendship to for- 
eign peoples—through our information pro- 
grams, our cultural exchanges, and people- 
to-people effort. 

It is my conviction, however, that a fresh, 
bolder, more imaginative restudy of this en- 
tire approach to the so-called sell America 
program is urgently needed. And paren- 
thetically, I should begin by burying the 
slogan “Sell America.” The values we stand 
for, the ideals that Americans have fought 
and died for, are not a commodity for sale. 
They are a spirit to share—an experience to 
communicate—a freedom to make known. 

I spoke of the urgency of a new appraisal 
of our role as the leading nation in the battle 
for the dignity of man. And it is a battle, 
no matter how still the guns, how unfurled 
the flags. Time bombs are being set in men’s 
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minds. One day their detonations may affect 
the course of bistory. Conquest by culture 
is only one of the myriad manifestations of 
the Kremlin’s night-and-day program— 
across the world—to woo and to win loyal- 
ties, to trickle its red coloring into new areas 
of the global map. When freedom is being 
shot at continually—without effective coun- 
terattack—freedom ends up by being killed. 

There is irony in the fact that America 
was—how shall I say it?—a misunderstood 
and suspected stranger—to the peoples of 
Asia until President Eisenhower—by his one 
appearance there—revealed, almost  star- 
tlingly, the true image of this Nation. Some 
Americans have innocently believed that we 
buy friendship by our foreign aid—that it 
is a form of international exchange—a gift 
for a friend, a friend for a gift. The truth 
of course, is that you don’t buy friends in 
this world, You make friends. You make 
them by personal contacts, by a sympathy 
with needs and aspirations, by an identifi- 
cation with their problems and by the help- 
ing hand that aids them in solving those 
problems. And the fact that such contacts, 
such assistance are developed with the cold 
calculation of a battle plan, as in the case 
of the Kremlin, does not detract from the 
essential result. A nation’s influence is felt 
when it consciously makes itself felt, be the 
result for good or evil. 

There is no more pressing necessity in the 
America of today than for a national aware- 
ness of the tremendous import and urgency 
of the need to act dynamically and posi- 
tively in resisting the cultural, social, and 
economic erosions of communism as they 
operate to reduce and stifle the areas of 
freedom in this world. 

We cannot continue to maintain a frozen 
or semifrozen posture of defense in this 
field. We must meet the fire of dedication 
with some fire of our own. It is not enough 
to pay lip service to the cause of peace, nor 
to think of taxes as our first line of defense. 
American imagination, and energy, and in- 
ventiveness must be galvanized and brought 
into play. Individuals and groups must be 
challenged to commit themselves to the 
problem, to explore new techniques, create 
new ideas, to identify themselves personally 
with a cause that touches them personally. 
We have long since come out of the isola- 
tion booth of disinterest in the rest of the 
world. What we have failed to do is to 
realize the full implications of living in a 
world that is only as safe as we make it, 
only as free as we are vigilant to keep it 
free. 2 

It is not enough to bury dead slogans like 
“Sell America.” We must bring to life a 
new coneept—a concept that is responsive to 
the imperative needs of the times. Let us 
change “Sell America” to “Project America.” 
Project America and what it stands for in 
the basic human values that are the dif- 
ference between man's dignity and man’s 
degradation. 

We are in a battle, not a salesman’s com- 
petition. What we are defending is the 
truth that makes men free and keeps them 
free. That truth has been a punching bag 
for the protagonists of government by tyr- 
anny. 

Our counter-blows—let us face it—have 
been feeble and ineffective. If the truth is 
to fight back, let us at least put boxing 
gloves on it. Let us plan its attack—let us 
train it to sharpness for the struggle—let 
us give it the strength to challenge and to 
prevail. 

The hammers of history are beating out a 
new universe of man. We can—each of us— 
help guide those hammers, or we can stand 
by and see the globe shaped by other alien 
energies and philosophies—shaped into a 
world no free man could call home. 

May I close with this thought. It has 
meaning, I feel in the light of what has been 





said. History has recorded for us the many 
ways in which human freedom has per- 
ished—gloriously, cravenly, forlornly—but 
the saddest, most ignominious death of all 
is when freedom dies in its sleep. 





Calls It Craziest Tax Law in the Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


' Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
from a valued constituent, Fred E, Etten, 
residing at 7921 Ingleside Avenue, in the 
city of Chicago, I have received a clip- 
ping from the Chicago Daily News with 
an article by Columnist Inez Robb and 
a copy of Mr. Etten’s letter of commen- 
dation to Miss Robb. I recommend 
them to the careful reading of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues. They pinpoint a 
weakness in our tax structure that ur- 
gently requires our attention. The ar- 
ticle by the widely read columnist, Inez 
Robb, follows: 

Craziest Tax LAW IN THE LAND 
(By Inez Robb) 


If a qualified jury were asked to choose the 
silliest law in the whole, jerry-built Federal 
tax structure, it would be hard put to select 
the really ultimate lulu. 

However, I have a nomination: The ma- 
jestic statute that now forbids anyone, be- 
tween the ages of 65 and 72 and receiving 
social security, to earn in excess of $1,200 
annually. Any senior citizen with the get- 
up-and-go to earn in excess of $1,200 is pen- 
alized by cuts in or loss of his social-security 
benefits. 

Now Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Demo- 
crat, from New Mexico, former Secretary of 
Agriculture, has introduced a bill that would 
permit willing and able elders to earn $2,000 
annually before the penalties set in. Well, I 
respect the Senator for trying to up the ante, 
but I wish he had tried for a goal instead of 
a place kick. 

It is not only silly, but cruel to restrict the 
earning power of any free American citizen 
who is willing to roll up his sleeves and 
pitch in. : 

It is a crazy infringement on the guaran- 
teed liberties of the citizen to tell him what 
he can or can’t earn, or how much he can 
work. Or to restrict him to a bare liveli- 
hood on thé subsistence level that social 
security provides. 

Social security is not a gift or a free-will 
offering of the Federal Government. Those 
who receive social security have, by law, con- 
tributed regularly to the fund, as have their 
employers. It represents part of the sav- 
ings of the worker against old age and should 
be free of strings. 

It is not only asinine but a waste of the 
Nation’s skilled and experienced manpower 
to insist that the worker at age 65, who ac- 
cepts social security, must for the next 7 
years twiddle his thumbs. The Government 
graciously allows the oldster, after he reaches 
72, to garner all the money he is capable of 
earning. 

Such restrictions on an American’s right 
to earn not only play ducks-and-drakes with 
his freedom, but there is a vicious inequity 
in the law. The Government is only inter- 
ested in the earned income of oldsters be- 
tween 65 and 72. The penalty is all on 





earned income; there is none on unearned . 


income. 
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The basic law of our land provides for a 
redress of civilian grievances. This imbe- 
cilic penalty on grit and gumption bedded in 
the social security laws screams for redress. 


Here is the letter written by my con- 
stituent to the columnist after he had 
read her article: 

INEZ. Ross, 
Chicago Daily News. 

Dear Miss Ross: I am a regular reader of 
your column and generally enjoy your ar- 
ticles. Your recent one, however, “Craziest 
Tax Law in the Land” was a masterpiece. If 
I were vain and boasted the ability, I would 
say you took the words out of my mouth. 

You may have had plenty of cases in mind 
to help form your opinion but may I add a 
case to further convince you how right you 
are. 

My wife, at 66 years, a registered nurse 
for 43 years and in perfect physical condi- 
tion, is compelled to curtail her work to 2 
half days a week in order to receive her 
little social security award. With hospitals 
here crying for nurses, two merciful, willing 
and able hands are tied because of the crazy 
law which you have pointed out. 

She does staff duty in one of Chicago's 
largest hospitals whose nursing school is her 
alma mater. She could just as well be work- 
ing 3 full days a week but why. when the 
Government virtually confiscates her wages? 

Gratefully yours, 
Frep E. ETTen. 





One Round | Won 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the March 31 
edition of Chicago’s American, in my 
opinion, is an interesting and enlighten- 
ing commentary on a subject of great 
interest to the Members of Congress. 
For this reason, I am including it in the 
Recorp for the Members’ consideration: 

ONE ROUND Won 


For this session, at least, the effort to 
destroy the Connally reservations to the 
World Court treaty has been abandoned in 
the Senate, thus preserving this country’s 
right to keep the International Court at The 
Hague from meddling in the domestic affairs 
of the United States. 

This is a victory for the realistic common- 
sense of ordinary Americans over the strange 
idea of the internationalists that winning 
the approval of foreign countries is more 
important than preserving American sover- 
eignty. 

The public, alerted by the newspapers, 
deluged the Senate with letters protesting 
against opening the way for the International 
Court to take jurisdiction over disputes in- 
volving the internal affairs of the United 
States. 

And it is the public’s opposition, as ex- 
pressed in those letters, that has persuaded 
Senate leaders to abandon the effort to re- 
peal the Connally reservations this year. 

The Connally amendment limits the World 
Court's jurisdiction by reserving to this coun- 
try the right to decide when a dispute in- 
volves its domestic affairs and therefore is 
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not subject to adjudication by the Interna- 
tional Court. 

Internationalists of both parties had pro- 
posed that the Senate, at this session, re- 
peal the Connally amendment. 

The repeal plan was favored by President 
Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon, Senator 
HusertT HumpPuHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, 
sponsor of the repeal resolution, Senator J. 
W. FutsricutT, Democrat, of Arkansas, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and others, including many leaders 
in the American Bar Association. 

The internationalists argued that the 
World Court could not take complete control 
over international disputes as long as the 
United States and other nations following 
this country’s example, could prevent it from 
interfering in their domestic concerns. 

But after the public’s letters had been 
pouring in for some weeks, the worried 
backers of the repeal resolution .cconducted 
an informal poll of Senators, and this re- 
vealed that the move to cancel the Connally 
reservation could not come anywhere near 
getting 67 votes—the two-thirds majority 
needed to amend a treaty. So the Foreign 
Relations Committee, headed by Senator Fu.- 
BRIGHT, reluctantly decided to postpone con- 
sideration of the repeal resolution in- 
definitely. 

Nevertheless, people who oppose letting the 
World Court decide for itself how far it shall 
thrust itself into the business of the State, 
National, and local governments of the 
United States, will have to keep on fighting. 
The next effort to knock down the Connally 
reservation probably will be made at the 
national conventions of the Republican and 
Democratic Parties. The internationalists 
probably will urge that the two parties write 
recommendations for the repeal of the Con- 
nally amendment into their platforms. 

So, Americaris who don’t want to see the 
US. Constitution undermined by decisions of 
a World Court, which has only one Ameri- 
can judge as against two Communist judges 
and some Socialists, should go on writing 
letters demanding that the Connally reserva- 
tion be kept in force. This time they should 
write to the chairman and members of the 
party national committees and to candidates 
for office. 





Address by Irving Maness 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 


mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address delivered by Irving 


Maness counsel to Subcommittee No. 2 


of the House Small Business Committee, 
before the 25th annual convention of 
the Movers’ and Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation of America in Miami, Fila., on 
March 5, 1960: 


Appress BY Irvave MANESS, COUNSEL, SuB-. 


COMMITTEE No. 2, SMALL Business Com- 
MITTEE OF HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Chairman, officials of Movers’ and 
Warehousemen’s Association, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I am extremely grateful to your 
chairman this morning for his most consid- 
erate introduction. Iam particularly happy 
with his pronunciation of my name. Un- 
fortunately, my name has been pronounced 
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and mispronounced many times but I am 
very thankful to your chairman for his cor- 
rect. pronunciation. 
state, however, that had I been "alae 
another type of movers’ m 

by another group that my name Pascoe 7 have 


been mispronounced and I would have been | 


introduced as the “Mr. Menace.” 

As has been indicated, I was not sched- 
uled to address this meeting—I am, in effect, 
a substitute. I would like to tell you a 
story to illustrate my interest in the inde- 
pendent, small businessman: 

A man walked into the spring training 
camp of a major league ball team leading a 
horse. “I want you to give my horse a try- 
out,” he said to the manager. The manager 
was about to have him thrown out of the 


park, but the man's insistence that his horse - 


could play baseball finally persuaded the 
manager to give him a chance. 

He sent the horse to the outfield and be- 
gan hitting filles to him. The horse caught 
all of them in his mouth and snapped the 
hall back with a whip of his neck. “Can he 
hit?” asked the manager. “Try him,” said 
the horse’s owner. A bat was placed in the 
horse’s mouth and he stepped to the plate. 
He hit every ball that was pitched to him, 
The manager was ecstatic. “He’s great,” he 
said, “we'll use him in the opening game.” 

The bases were loaded when the horse 
came to bat in the opening game. He 
smashed the first pitch to left centerfield 
but he did not move toward first base. 
“Run,” cried the manager. “Run, you fool.” 
“Why doesn’t he run?” he shouted to the 
horse’s owner. “That’s his trouble,” the 
owner replied. “He can’t run. If he could 
run, he’d be at Hialeah.” 

I want to say right here that I will do 
better than the horse. You may rest as- 
sured that I will not only hit the ball for 
the independent small businessman but most 
assuredly I will run with it, too. 

I would like to clarify something for you 
folks, something which confuses not only 
laymen but also Congressmen. There is a 
Small Business Administration, which was 
established by » in the executive 
branch of the Government to aid and assist 
small business. There are in the legislative 
branch, Small Business Committees in both 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives whose purpose it is to study and in- 
vestigate the problems of small business and 
also to aid and assist whenever they can. 

I am now celebrating my fifth anniversary 
as Counsel to the Small Business Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives and 
have devoted the major portion of these 5 
years to Government procurement. I might 
state that during this 5-year period, I have 
had many, many small business people come 
to my office seeking information on how to 
become big business. Interestingly enough, 
I have also had big business coming to my 
desk and inquiring how it can get the bene- 
fits of small business provided by law. 

Some day, I hope and pray, the Congress 
of the United States will establish a Big 
Business Committee and that I will be em- 
ployed as counsel. I assure you that it will 
be a cinch of a job—then there will be ho 
problems and I can take life easy, The 
converse of this, unfortunately, is not true. 
The job at times is frustratingly difficult 
but, let me assure you, we are doing every- 
thing we possibly can to aid and assist 
small business, a 

— pope | I do not intend to address 
you ecture to you, It is not proper to 
speak to at you. I do, however, want 
ae ae with | you. Particularly to oo 


ed procurement. Your problem is a ah 
pa in Government procurement. 


- 
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Your president, in opening the convention, 
stated that the organization was confronted 
with three basic problems: tariff, the treas- 
ury, and equitable distribution, I will not 
discuss tariff. I will not discuss your treas- 
ury. I am well aware of budgets, appropri- 
ations, and money difficulties in running 
organizations such as yours. However, I 
will speak with you about your procure- 
ment problem—equitable distribution. 

Six months ago, I first learned about your 
fight. I have lived with it ever since. At 
this point, I wish to state that no ove per- 
s0n can take the credit for whatever little 
success we have had to date but let us bear 
in mind that the success we have had is 
only temporary, is only one of the battles 
in an overall war. But I want to state here 
categorically that without the aid of your 
officials, you members of the Movers’ and 
Warehousemen’s Association, and the par- 
ticularly wonderful assistance from your 
executive secretary, Carroll Genovese, the 
little temporary success we have attained 


could not and would not have been accom= 


plished. This fight has just started. 

This brings to mind a story told around 
political circles about an important Senator: 

“An important Senator took the unpopu- 
lar side on a bill pending before the Senate 
and made an eloquent, impassioned speech 
against it. The next day when the vote was 
taken, he voted for the bill. “What hap- 
pened, Henry?” asked a surprised colleague. 
“Did you see the light?” The Senator smiled. 
“It was not that I saw the light,” he said, 
“I felt the heat.” 

This story illustrates, I think, the most 
important job you have before you—you 
must keep on the jot every minute to be 
sure that those responsible for new directives 
and -regulations in your industry feel the 
“heat” of justice and truth. 

One thing I want to make very clear at 
this point: Small business does not ask for 
special favors. You folks don’t ask for spe- 
cial favors. The Small Business Committee 
does not ask for special favors for small 
business: All we ask for, all we wish to 
gain, is a fair and equitable opportunity to 
compete for Government procurement. 

I must admit that Iam a neophyte in your 
industry but I am not a neophyte in the 
battle for procurement, nor am I a neophyte 
in battles for equality of treatment. Let me 
assure you our opponents will know our 
organization and that we are in this fight 
and we will guarantee equality to big and 
to small business. We will guarantee an 
equal opportunity to compete. 

Quite a bit has been saic at this conven- 
tion and at numerous meetings that I have 
attended heretofore in connection with your 
industry's problems. General Morris, in his 
address, spoke about the number of sus- 
pensions given by the Department of De- 
fense in connection with quality of service. 
He gave the figures of 492 suspensions and 54 
letters of warning. Unfortunately there was 
no breakdown of these figures so that we do 
not know which suspensions were for small 
business and which were for large business. 
Let me assure you that big business is in 
this group. 

In closing, let me say that I congratulate 
the officials of your organization, and par- 
ticularly your executive secretary, Carroll 
Genovese, for your aid and assistance in 
fighting this battle for small business. 

Let me assure you that the members of 
the House Small Business Committee, under 
the chairmanship of the Honorable Wricur 
PaTMAN, Of Texas, and particularly the Sub- 
committee on Government Procurement un- 
der the chairmanship of the Honorable 
ABRAHAM J. MuLTeR, of Brooklyn, N.Y., are 
always ready and willing to aid and assist 
small business in their just cause and fight 
for equitable opportunity to participate in 
Government procurement. 

Thank you again. 
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Sixty Years Under the Sea: Electric 
Boat’s Role in the History of the Sub- 
marine Service 





EXTENSION Pa REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day’s announcement that the admin- 
istration has finally agreed to speed up 
our Polaris submarine program is good 
news indeed, especially to those of us 
who have been urging such a speedup for 
so long. 

Sixty years ago next Monday, on April 
11, 1900, the U.S. Navy purchased the 
world’s first practical submarine, the 
Holland. . 

Last December, the George Washing- 
ton, the first Polaris submarine, was 
commissioned. Both of these historic 
craft ‘were built by the world’s pioneer 
builder of submarine craft, the Electric 
Boat Division of the General Dynamics 
Corp., of Groton, Conn. 

Appropriately, the latest issue of Navy 
magazine carries an excellent and in- 
formative article which traces the his- 
tory of the U.S. Navy’s Submarine Serv- 
ice, in which Electric Bent has played 
such a major role. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
call the article, “Sixty Years Under the 
Sea,” to the attention of my pqleagues. 
The article follows: 

Sixty Years UNDER THE SEa-—U.S. Navy’s 
SUBMARINE SERVICE 

(No one knows exactly how many leagues 
under the sea the Navy has logged since the 
inception of its submarine service 60 years 
ago. But through tragedy and conquest it 
pales the legends of any Jules Verne and the 
*ssubmarine service gives promise of accom- 
plishing epochal feats undreamed of by its 
pioneer developers. In fact, the nuclear- 
powered “electric boat” and its combination 
with the Polaris missile suggest it may well 
be the balance of power in future warfare.) 

On April 11, 1900, the U.S. Navy purchased 
a 54-foot “steel submarine torpedo boat” for 
$150,000 to establish a submarine force. 

Since then, the submarine has been an in- 
tegral part of the fleet and today, propelled 
by nuclear power and armed with ballistic 
missiles that can be fired from submerged 
positions, the submarine has become one of 
the Nation’s prime deterrent forces. 

Both the Holland and the George Wash- 
ington were built by General Dynamics Cor- 
poration’s Electric Boat Division, the Na- 
tion’s pioneer submarine shipyard. 

(Historically, another name of a subma- 
rine pioneer was invading the scene. It was 
that of Simon Lake who subsequently sold 
the Navy his craft.) 

The story of U.S. submarines began in 
the village of Liscannor, County Clare, Ire- 
land, where a young schoolteacher named 
John Philip Holland spent most of his spare 
time sketching plans for s submersible ves- 
sel. 

In 1872, Holland emmigrated to the United 
States and began teaching in Paterson, N.J. 
He also began building submarines, financ- 
ing them through savings from his salary 
— personally testing them-in the Passaic 

ver. 

Between 1872 and 1895, Holland built a 
variety of submarines with varying degrees 
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of success. One of his major problems was 
underwater propulsion, since he was forced 
to use an air-consuming, highly dangerous 
gasoline engine. 

In 1895, he began work on a craft named 
the Holland in which he solved the propul- 
sion problem by employing electric storage 
batteries for submerged operation. The 
Holland was 54 feet long, displaced 75 tons 
and was armed with.one torpedo tube and 
a pnuematic dynamite gun. 

After a series of exhaustive tests which 
lasted more than 2 years, the Navy pur- 
chased the Holland and ordered six more 
like it. 

At the time the United States entered 
World War I the Navy had a fleet of 59 
submarines, most of them representing im-. 
proved designs. In 1912 it had acquired the 
USS Skipjack, first of the “E” class sub- 
marines and first to use diesel engines for 
surface propulsion. 

The diesel, inherently safer than the gaso- 
line engine, gave the submarine greater 
cruising range and the Skipjack became the 
first U.S. submarine to cross the Atlantic. 

An accelerated building program during 
World War I brought forth the “O” and “S” 
class submarines which were slated to be the 
workhorses of the undersea fleet for nearly 
a quarter of a century.* Their durability 
was attested by the fact that during World 
War II 10 “S” boats sank a total of 14 Japa- 
nese naval and merchant vessels. 

In the years following World War I, the 
United States, adhering to the Naval Limita- 
tion Treaty, restricted its submarine build- 
ing program and new vessels were largely of 
the “S” class. However, durable though 
they be, technological advances were making 
them obsolete. 

On November 21, 1933, an entirely new 
type submarine was launched by Electric 
Boat at Groton, Conn. Named Cuttlefish, 
it was the forerunner of the fleet type of 
World War II fame. Larger than the “S” 
class, it had two distinctly new features—a 
partial double hull and was partially welded 
(rather than completely riveted)—both of 
which enabled the submarine to dive deeper 
than its predecessors. A deck gun and 10 
torpedo tubes made Cuttlefish at formidable 
fighting ship. 

Following the Cuttlefish came Shark, the 
first all-welded submersible and the develop- 
ment of the fleet-type submarine had begun. 

By World War II all vessels were fairly 
standard, averaging 310 feet in length and 
displacing about 1,500 tons. They were 
armed with either one or two 83-inch deck 
guns and had 10 torpedo tubes, 6 in the bow 
and 4 in the stern. 

In the early days after Pearl Harbor the 
submarine became the Nation's primary sea 
weapon. The undersea Navy began offensive 
operations against the Japanese immediately 
after war was declared and by V-J Day had 
sunk more enemy shipping than the com- 
bined efforts of the surface fleet and the 
Air Force. Comprising 1.6 percent of the 
Navy’s wartime personnel, submariners ac- 
counted for 55 percent of all enemy shipping 
destroyed. 

Following the war, extensive modifications 
were made in submarines. In an effort to 
increase underwater speed, superstructures 
and conning towers had been streamlined; 
deck guns and other protuberances which 
created underwater drag had been elimi- 
nated; the snorkel had been introduced; 
and high alloy steels allowed the vessels to 
operate at greater depths. 

Yet, dispite technological advances and 
design improvements of a half century, the 
submarine was basically the same craft de- 
veloped by John P. Holland—a surface ship 
that could operate underwater for a limited 
period of time. For example: at a speed of 
between 1 and 2 knots, an absolute mini- 
mum, a sub could remain submerged for a 
maximum of about 48 hours, At its top 
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underwater speed of about 8 knots, a sub- 
marine could operate submerged for no 
more than 1 hour. 

Power limitations had long concerned 
submarine designers. In fact, John P. Hol- 
land had written in 1900: “Larger (more 
than 200 feet long) boats will never be 
feasible, unless we discover some better sys- 
tem of storing electricity than exists to- 
day—a contingency which is exceedingly 
doubtful.” 

Nuclear power was the long-awaited pro- 
pulsion source for the submarine. It was 
to turn the submersible surface ship into a 
true submarine, capable of almost indefinite 
operation and no longer bound to the 
earth’s atmosphere. 

The first nuclear-powered submarine, 
Nautilus far exceeded the hopes of her most 
optimistic supporters. During her first 2 
years of operation, Nautilus steamed over 
62,000 miles without refueling and estab- 
lished new speed and endurance records. 
On a second core Nautilus went even 
further, pointing the way toward the Navy 
and Atomic Energy Commission goal of 
a nuclear core which would last at least 
the same duration as World War II. 

Nautilus vividly .demonstrated the new 
versatility of submarines in August 1958, 
when the submarine traveled from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic via the North Pole dur- 
ing a 4-clay, 1,830-mile voyage. 

Other nuclear submarines—Seawolf, 
Skate and Sargo—pioneered new areas of 
submarine operation. Seawolf remained 
submerged. for 60 days completely inde- 
pendent of the earth’s atmosphere, proving 
that extended submerged patrols are feasi- 
ble from both mechanical and human stand- 
points. 

Skate made two trips under the arctic ice, 
one during the northern summer ahd the 
second during its winter. On the first trip 
Skate surfaced nine times in lake-like open- 
ings in the ice. On the second it surfaced 
by pushing its way through the ice and on 
March 17, 1959, surfaced at the geographic 
North Pole. 

More recently, the Sargo spent 31 days 
under the arctic ice on an exploratory mis- 
sion, and duplicated the Skate’s feat of sur- 
facing at the Pole. 

These achievements proved that the Arc- 
tic Ocean is not only accessible to nuclear 
submarines but is actually an operational 
area, open to nuclear submarines regardless 
of the season. 

Nuclear power enabled a second revolu- 
tionary development to take place, this one 
in the field of design. Naval architects had 
long known that a shark-shaped hull was 
ideally suited for subsurface operations. 
Holland, in fact, had designed his submarines 
along this line. However, power limitations 
made the surface craft design (sharp bow, 
superstructure deck and conning tower) the 
most practical for the prenuclear era. 

With the new power source at their dis- 
posal, designers developed a radically new 
type of submarine, the first of which was the 
US.S. Skipjack, built by General Dynamics 
and commissioned April 15, 1959. A shark- 
shaped hull, completely free of protruber- 
ances, a sail with diving planes mounted on 
it, and a single screw propeller made Skipjack 
the world’s fastest and most maneuverable 
submarine, It’s speed is highly classified 
with the Navy admitting only to “in excess 
of 20 knots,” but Skipjack and others of the 
same class are altering previous concepts in 
underseas warfare. 

A third advancement came with the Fleet 
Ballistic Missile submarine, a nuclear- 
powered submarine armed with the Polaris 
intermediate range ballistic missile. These 
submarines can launch missiles with nuclear 
warheads from beneath the surface, and be- 
cause of their mobility are virtually immune 
from retaliation. 
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The first Polaris-firing nuclear submarine, 
the U.S.S. George Washington, was launched 
June 9, 1959, by General Dynamics and com- 
missioned the following December 30, mark- 
ing an unprecedented building record for the 
atomic era. 

A second such vessel, the Patrick Henry, 
recently completed initial builder’s sea trials 
and is being readied for commissioning. 
Seven other Polaris submarines are under 
construction, including four of an entirely 
new design. 





Our Irrevocable Position 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I would like to in- 
clude, in part, an article by Dr. Emilio 
Nunez Portuondo, former president of 
the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions, and an intelligent, loyal friend of 
the United States of America. : 

The article by this distinguished 
statesman and diplomat was recently 
brought to my attention by my distin- 
guished friend, the Reverend Father 
Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., D.D., asso- 
ciate editor of World Affairs and famed 
specialist on inter-American history and 
culture. 

It is Dr. Thorning’s belief, based upon 
exhaustive research, that Soviet China 
is more intimately involved in the Cu- 
ban regime than is the Kremlin itself. 

The Red Chinese pattern of domina- 
tion, he points out, is prominent in the 
so-called agrarian reform and in the 
gradual enslavement of the Cuban press. 

At any rate, the facts about the Castro 
regime should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the public. Moreover, the State 
Department has a responsibility to take 
effective action to uphold freedom and 
decency and to protect the legitimate 
rights and interests of this Nation in 
Cuba and elsewhere. 

It can be generally agreed, I earnestly 
submit, that if, as believed and asserted 
by many responsible leaders and ob- 
servers, the present Cuban Government 
is sympathetic with the general aims of 
the World Marxist Communist move- 
ment, that fact must be viewed with 
utmost concern and gravity by the 
Government of.the United States. 

Can we and our Latin-American 
friends remain unconcerned while such 
a@ government, not only gains a foot- 
hold but actively pursues Communist 
objectives in Latin America? 

The American people want an affirm- 
ative policy and decisive action on this 
question. We can no longer afford to 
defer action, and the first step would be 
the convening of the American States. 
Such a convocation could well point the 
way, by cooperative measures, to find 
adequate solutions to safeguard free- 
dom and democracy in this hemisphere. 

Economic measures of swift and com- 
pelling effectiveness are also available 
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to us and we should have long since al~ 
ready determined how and when to em- 
ploy them. } 

The solution of this question can no 
longer be deferred without serious con- 
sequences to our Nation and this 
continent. : 

The article follows: 

Our IRREVOCABLE POSITION 


With apologies for trying the patience of 
our readers, we must persist in depicting the 
picture of Cuban tragedy to the world, es- 
pecially to the countries of the Americas, 
and the United States in particular. 

The island is a powder keg capable of pro- 
ducing a conflagration of startling propor- 
tions unless drastic and energetic action is 
taken immediately. 

We have explained our personal position 
in previous editions of this newsletter. We 
cannot be accused of a single violent crime. 
Not even the most fanatical partisan of Cas- 
tro can accuse us of having enriched our- 
selves at the expense of the National Treas- 
ury. And we do not oppose the Castro re- 
gime because we have been victims of con=- 
fiscation representing significant losses. 

We oppose Castro because we consider it 
our duty to Cuba and to our people who de- 
serve a better fate. We shall never accept 
the unfortunate island’s conversion into the 
branch office of the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Republic of China. 

‘We are convinced that you have a situa- 
tion in Cuba in which the Cubans them- 
selves, acting alone without outside help 
will never be able to liberate themselves. 
History does not reveal a single case showing 
that this is possible. Only the contrary is in 
evidence. . 

We appeal for support from all men of 
good will who stand international 
communism. We shall continue to do so 
since such is our duty, and we shall not 
slacken our efforts as long as we are physi- 
cally able—opinions to the contrary do no 
matter. Whenever moral support has been 
offered in bad faith and does not tend to 
liberate Cuba from international commu- 
nism, we shall consider ourselves free of any 
compromise. Above all, it is the fate of Cuba 
that concerns us. 

We have said that what is dealt with here 
is the most important problem of all Amer- 
ica, especially the United States, the spear- 
head of democracy and the anti-Communist 
movement of Latin America and the rest of 
the world as well. 

We have never advocated a return to the 
past for Cuba, nct only because of its im- 
possibility, but because Cuba will not bene- 
fit from such a move. 

We are aware that a social revolution has 
been going on in Cuba, which the Com- 
munists have directed for their own evil 
purposes, but which nevertheless, as some- 
time occurs in such cases, has produced 
certain reforms that previous governments 
should have proclaimed years ago. 

We are firmly convinced that a movement 
against Castro is destined to fail if it does 
not count on the great masses of people 
within its ranks. The popular forces in 
Cuba are not and never have been Com- 
munists. The people live under a regime of 


specialists, all of which stands in the way 
of a calm analysis of the serious Cuban 
problem. 

We are surprised at opinions expressed by 
Cubans to the effect that nothing 


ar Aaa a ra 
or 
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and selfishness it was unable to prevent 
certain happenings. . 

We maintain that the Cuban problem con- 
sists of the fact that a total Communist 
regime has been established in the island, a 
fegime that stands unconditionally at the 
service of Moscow and Peiping. 

A totalitarian police state does not respect 
any of the fundamental human rights; this 
occurs in all Communist countries. 

A Communist regime in Cuba constitutes a 
threat to the security of the other American 
countries, mainly the United States. Every- 
one must take action against this dangerous 
situation and if they do not, they will have 
to answer to their respective peoples. 

The Cubans will have to practice de- 
mocracy sincerely, pursuant to the century 
in which we live. The people must be the 
true sovereign, and national majorities and 
also foreign elements should have the op- 
portunity of profiting from our natural re- 
sources by the sweat of their brow, as is 
the custom in all civilized countries. 





The American Coal Industry Through the 
National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
Urges Secretary of the Interior Fred A. 
Seaton To Resist the Growing Demands 
of Importers of Foreign Residual Oil 
for an Increase in Quotas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Joseph E. Moody, president of the Na- 
tional Coal Policy Conference, in the 
role as spokesman for American coal 
producers, the United Mine Workers of 
America, coal-carrying railroads, and 
allied industries dependent upon coal, 
revealed grave concern over the efforts 
being made to cripple the President’s 
petroleum import control program by 
increasing quotas on foreign residual oil 
being imported to the United States. 
Mr. Moody urged Secretary of the In- 
terior Fred A. Seaton in a letter dated 
April 5 to resist the clamor for an in- 
crease in the flood of foreign residual oil 
which has proved to be economic poison 
to the coal, railroad, and allied indus- 
tries. 

I wish to incorporate in my remarks 
the following news release giving the 
highlights of Mr. Moody’s letter to Sec- 
retary Seaton together with a copy of 
the letter urging firm action in reject- 
ing requests that foreign residual oil im- 
ports be increased: 

Domestic Coat Inpustry DeManps RESIDUAL 
ImporT Quota Be REDUCED—ASSAILS ForR- 
EIGN OI COMPANIES’ ATTtEMPTs To WRECK 
PRESIDENT’S CONTROL PROGRAM, CREATING 
ARTIFICIAL SHORTAGE By Price-Cur Mar- 
KETING METHODS 
WasuInctTon, April §.—The American do- 

mestic coal industry today called on Secre- 

tary of Interior Fred A. Seaton to hold firm 
against the growing demands of foreign oil 
importers to increase quotas of imported re- 
sidual, and urged, instead, that allocations 

— —- third quarter of this year be sharply 

reduced, 
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Joseph E. Moody, president of the National 
Coal Policy Conference, the spokesman for 
U.S. coal producers, the United Mine Workers 
of America, leading coal-carrying railroads 
and industries closely associated with coal, 
said in a statement that current pressure 
against the President’s petroleum import 
control program is a serious threat to all 


-domestic fuels industries and thus to the 


national security, which it was creaved to 
safeguard. 

“We have just learned that a powerful 
contingent of lawyers and other represent- 


_atives of major international oil companies 


met today with officials of the Department 
of Interior and demanded in the strongest 
terms that present quotas for residual oil 
be ignored and new allocations granted for 
the remainder of the first two quarters of 
this year,” Mr. Moody declared. “These de- 
mands are being mace despite the fact that 
the heavy burn season is now ending, and 
that any spot shortages of residual that may 
exist have been artificially created by frantic 


- marketing activities to dispose of residual to 


new users, in many cases at prices well below 
the posted prices and established at levels 
to undercut coal. Besides, all information 
we have is that east coast and gulf stocks 
of residual are at safe levels to meet any 
demands that may develop in the foreseeable 
future.” 

“As Mr. Elmer Bennett, Under Secretary of 
the Interior Department, pointed out in a 
recent letter to the president of Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, the major importing 
companies have a responsibility equal to 
that of the Government in connection with 
the import control program, as with other 
national security programs. He noted that 
most importers have fully met this respon- 
sibility. 

“We cannot believe,” Mr. Moody asserted, 
“that the millions of American citizens de- 
pendent on the domestic coal and other do- 
mestic fuels industries for their livelihood 
are to be penalized by letting those few 
major foreign oil importers who may not 
have met those responsibilities destroy the 
President’s import allocation program.” 

Earlier today Mr. Moody had written Sec- 
retary Seaton urging that third-quarter 
quotas for residual imports be reduced to 
the 1957 level, the base year originally con- 
templated in the President’s proclamation. 

“Since the heavy burn season is now end- 
ing for this year, demand will be consider- 
ably less for the next several months, even 
despite the new consumption recently stimu- 
lated by the price-cutting marketing activ- 
ities of certain importers,” the coal spokes- 
man’s letter declared. “Therefore, we urge 
that the next quotas be set for a 3-month 
period beginning July 1, and be based on a 
1957 level (daily), seasonally adjusted to 
allow for the normally low consumption dur- 
ing the summer.” 

He pointed out that such a stand by the 
Department of the Interior would “serve to 
convince these few large international oil 
companies that they must meet their re- 
sponsibilities to the Nation and to national 
security. 

“It would likewise be of tremendous en- 
couragement to the millions of American 
citizens dependent on the domestic fuels 
industries and to those seriously concerned 
with a self-sufficiency of dependable fuel 
within our borders to meet any demands of 
national emergency,” he asserted. 


Mr. Moody’s letter to Secretary Seaton 
follows: 


NaTIoNnaL Coat Poticy CONFERENCE, INC., 
Washington, D.C., April 5, 1960. 

Hon. Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. é 

Dear Mr. Secretary: We continue to hear 
disturbing rumors, perhaps inspired by in- 
ternational oil importing interests, that 
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there may be an increase in residual oil im- 
port quotas for the remainder of the present 
6-month quota period. We want again to 
call your attention to the serious effect such 
action would have on the 2 million American 
people in this country who are dependent on 
the domestic coal industry. 

We find it hard to believe that our Govern- 
ment could seriously consider an increase in 
quotas, which are already 26 percent higher 
than the level of 1957 established in the 
President’s proclamation of mandatory con- 
trols last year, merely to meet a situation 
brought about by the frantic sales efforts 
of three or four giant international oil com- 
panies seeking to extend their markets. 

It is obvious that a few large international 
companies, who have imprudently exhausted 
much of their half year’s quotas while creat- 
ing an artificial demand through sales well 
below listed prices, are using this rigged 
situation to claim that shortages will soon 
deprive many users of essential fuels, and 
are thus putting tremendous pressure on 
your department further to increase alloca- 
tions between now and June 30. 

We do not refer to the many companies 
who, as Mr. Bennett pointed out in his recent 
letter to the president of Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey) have “fully met” a “re- 
sponsibility equal to that of the Government 
in connection with this [program], as with 
other national security programs.” Instead, 
the present situation has been created by a 
few companies which have expended a large 
percentage of their quotas in the first 3 
months, and are now exerting pressures for 
an allotment increase which would virtually 
wreck the import-control program and would 
be disastrous to the domestic coal and do- 
mestic oil industries. 

We trust that imperative considerations 
of the welfare of millions of Americans, as 
well as of national security, will prevail and 
that these attacks on the President’s manda- 
tory control program will be unsuccessful. 

Indeed, we believe the facts prove that, 
instead of increasing import quotas, the 
amount of residual oil now being permitted 
to be imported into this country should be 
materially reduced. ; 5 

When the President was forced to impose 
mandatory quotas on petroleum and petro- 
leum products in March of 1959, following 
unsuccessful attempts to limit imports vol- 
untarily, his proclamation provided that the 
imports of residual fuel oil should not ex- 
ceed the level of imports of that product 
into districts I-IV during the calendar ‘year 
1957 (or 343,445 barrels per day). The man- 
datory program was extended to residual oil 
because of a finding by the President that 
unrestricted imports posed a threat to the 
national security. 

Twice since then the Department of In- 
terior, by administrative decision as per- 
mitted in a revision of the President’s proc- 
lamation, has increased quotas above the 
1957 level so that present quotas permit the 
import of 425,000 barrels daily. On an an- 
nual basis, this is the equivalent of 38 mil- 
lion tons of coal, compared to 30 million 
tons lost to imported residual oil in 1957. 

The loss of this tonnage is a severe eco- 
nomic blow to the domestic coal industry. 
Recent press stories have pointed to the piti- 
ful plight of thousands of unemployed coal 
miners in this country, and any further in- 
roads on coal’s markets by cheap imported 
residual could only add to their suffering. 
Also, it should be gealized that the effect of 
this unemployment spreads widely through- 
out the communities and areas in which it 
exists—to merchants, school and tax dis- 
tricts, transportation agencies, service estab- 
lishments and all who depend secondarily 
on a healthy coal industry for their pros- 
perity. 

Mr. George H. Love, chairman of the Na- 
tional Coal Policy Conference and chairman 
of the board of Consolidation Coal Co., 
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Pittsburgh, recently told the annual dinner 
of the conference that residual imported at 
a level higher than that for 1957 would 
“tend to put the coal industry and railroads 
on a standby basis, and on such a basis 
.there is no way to maintain either of them.” 

“Certainly the threat of war prevents us 
from letting our country become dependent 
on these importations, but even without war, 
governments and circumstances can cha’ 
and foreign oil sources be cut off,” he pointed 
out. 

In view of all these facts, we ‘think that 
the Oil Import Administration and the De- 
partment of the Interior should give serious 
consideration to an immediate reduction on 
quotas to no more than the 1957 levels origi- 
nally contemplated in the President’s proc- 
lamation. 

Since the heavy burn season is now end- 
ing for this year, demand will be consider- 
ably less for the next several months, even 
despite the new consumption recently stim- 
ulated by the price-cutting marketing activ- 
ities of certain importers. Therefore, we 
urge that the next quotas be set for a 3- 
month period beginning July 1, and be based 
on a 1957 level (daily) seasonally adjusted 
downward to allow for the normally low 
consumption during the summer. If this 
resulted in any legitimate shortage of stocks 
by fall, ample time would remain to rebuild 
them for heavy winter demand beginning in 
October. 

Meantime, however, such a firm stand by 
the Department of Interior would serve to 
convince these few large international oil 
companies that they must meet their re- 
sponsibilities to the Nation and to national 
security. 

It would likewise be of tremendous en- 
couragement to the millions of American 
citizens dependent on the domestic fuels in- 
dustries and to all those seriously concerned 
with a self-sufficiency of dependable fuel 
within our borders to meet any demands of 
national emergency. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPHBE. Moopy, 
President. 





Copco Code of Business Ethics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr.PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the presi- 
dent of the California-Oregon Power Co. 
established a code of ethics, applicable 
to business dealings and personal rela- 
tionships among the members of the 
Copco organization, in 1941. 

It has been my experience that the 
Copco people, both executives and em- 
ployees, take this code seriously. It has 
significance for citizens throughout any 
community. 

Under unanimous consent (iain 
granted I am including the text of this 
“Code of Business Ethics’: 

Cope OF BUSINESS ETHICS 

Deal honestly, fairly, and lawfully with all 
concerned. Make your business and personal 
conduct above reproach. 

Your business will be most profitable if you 
charge the lowest possible rates and develop 
the largest volume of service. 

Try to set a high standard. Keep the 
cards on the table. We want no secret deals, 
no favoritism, no corruption. Sooner or later 
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the people will understand. This course may 
cause you harder work for a time, but eventu- 
ally it will make it easier. 

Never forget that your company is a public 


“servant that wants no dollar it does not 


fairly earn. 

Take the people into your confidence. Give 
them the facts. 

Treat your customers as human beings, 
realizing that mutual good faith and toler- 
ance form .the basis of successful commerce 
between man and man. 

Participate in the public and semi-public 
welfare activities of your city. 

Maintain the old-fashioned virtues. They 
will always win in thelongrun. Weare back 
of you to the last dollar as long as you do 
your honest best, but we will not forgive 
any act that is not clean and honorable. 





Girnirnds Ribicoff’s Plea for Action on the 
Stalled Highway Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, the able 
and distinguished Governor of Connecti- 
cut, the Honorable Abraham A. Ribi- 
coff, is well known to many of my col- 
leagues by virtue of his service here as 
the Representative of the First Congres- 
sional District of Connecticut in the 81st 
and 82d Congresses. 

One of Abe Ribicoff’s outstanding con- 
tributions as Governor has been the 
dramatic and forceful way in which he 
has reduced the accident record on 
Connecticut’s highways. As chairman 
of the Committee on Roads and Highway 
Safety of the National Governor's’ Con- 
ference, Governor Ribicoff recently 
delivered a memorable address at the 
Highway Day observance luncheon in 
Wilmington, Delaware. I call to the 
earnest attention of my colleagues the 
Governor’s sober and thoughtful presen- 
tation of the dilemma of the States in 
the current debate over the Federal 
Interstate and Defense Highway pro- 
gram. Governor’ Ribicoff’s address 
follows: 

ADDRESS BY GOv. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF AT THE 
HicHway Day OBSERVANCE LUNCHEON, WIL- 
MINGTON, DEL., APRIL 4, 1960 
It may seem strange to some that a Demo- 

cratic Governor should be speaking to you 

today at the invitation of a Republican Govy- 
ernor. 

There is a simple explanation for it. 

Any Governor who is at ail sensitive to his 
public responsibilities, and this goes also for 
officeholders on all levels of government, is 
continuously aware of the fact that there are 
many issues and problems affecting his State 
and its people which transcend politics. 

To bring to such problems a narrow parti- 
san view is to court a great harm. It delays 
or makes impossible solutions required by 
the public interest. 

One such problem is the uncertainty which 
has arisen over the future of the Federal 
interstate and defense highway program au- 
thorized by Congress in the Federal Aid High- 
way Act of 1956. 

Both Governor Boggs and I have become 
deeply involved in this question, he as chair- 
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man of the National Governors’ Conference 
and I as chairman of the Governors’ Con- 
ference Committee on Roads and Highway 
Safety, an appointment I owe to him. 

Creation of the committee last August at 
the annual meeting of the Governors’ Con- 
ference reflected the mounting concern 
among all of us, regardless of party and 
raphy, over a grave threat to the intersta 
highway program which had developed. 

The Governors voiced their collective con- 
cern by listing the problem of financing the 

as one for which “an effective solu- 
tion must be found.” 

It is one to which all of us must address 
our best effort cooperatively and responsibly 
if we are to avoid serious consequences to 
our national economy, severe setbacks in the 
highway building and financing programs of 
our States, and impairment of Federal-State 
relations. 

The specific problem can be simply stated. 


of highways, took a long step toward financ~- 
ing such a program in the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act of 1956 for the creation 
of a highway trust fund into which would be 
deposited certain eran user taxes to pay. 
for these roads. 

It has developed, however, that tax money 
being paid into the highway tfust fund will 
fall far short of the $37 billioa now esti- 
mated will be needed in Federal funds to 
build by 1972, the present target date, the 
41,000 miles of interstate highways author- 
ized by Congress. 

This gap poses an extremely difficult and 

complicated problem. It has created fiscal 
differences between the President and Con- 
ere etch hows. or yen. to. aw. Sow 
highway program, 
. The Governors’ conference committee on 
roads. and highway safety feels strongly 
that construction of the entire 41,000 miles 
of interstate highways must be pushed to 
completion on schedule. It agrees with the 
Governors’ conference that differences over 
financing the program “must be resolved to 
prevent the stifling of commerce, to pro- 
mote highway safety and to protect the 
national security.” 

How do matters stand today? What spe<- 
cifically are the difficulties facing our States? 
What must we do responsibly and construc- 
tively to remove these difficulties and to 
wipe out the uncertainty over the future of 
the highway program? 

Relying on the Highway Act of 1956 as well 
as the Highway Act of 1958 which fixed the 
current annual rates of authorized appro- 
priations, States throughout the Nation mo- 
bilized their fiscal, engineering, planning, 
and construction resources to tackle this big 
and important program and push it to com- 
pletion. 

State highway departments expanded their 
staffs and stepped up their planning, engi- 
neering, and land acquisition activities. 
Construction forces were recruited. Com- 
mitments were made for equipment and ma- 
terials. States adjusted their fiscal opera- 
tions. 

In short, the States accepted in good faith 
the program and the commitments and ob- 
ligations that went with it, fully expecting 
at the same time an equal show of good faith 
from the Federal Government. 

The many years of p 
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But as it frequently happens with under- 
takings of such magnitude and importance, 
unforeseen complications requiring adjust- 
ments have developed in the program from 
time to time. 

Currently, as I have already indicated, the 
complication which imperils the interstate 
highway program is rooted in the question of 
money. Long-range studies of this question 
are now being made. From them are ex- 

to come among other things, a revised 
and detailed estimate of the cost of com- 
pleting the 41,000 miles of interstate high- 
ways; a fuller understanding of the many 
direct and indirect benefits which such a pro- 
gram will bring to everyone, users as well as 
nonusers of highways; and an evaluation of 
the present method of sharing the cost of the 


* The Governors recognize the desirability 
and wisdom of such a study. We can under- 
stand the necessity for careful examination 
of problems as they arise and for adjust- 
ments which may be required. We are con- 


fident of the ultimate success of the program.” 


But they consider unfortunate any ac- 
tion—or lack of action—which serves to slow 
down the program. 

Reports on the studies to which I have just 
referred are not due until 1961. There is an 
immediate problem confronting the States, 
however, which cannot wait on 1961 for ulti- 
mate long range answers. It is the problem 
of keeping the program moving reasonably 
on schedule during the fiscal years of 1961 
and 1962. To do so, it is imperative that the 
present Congress enact legislation providing 
sufficient funds to equal the rate of spending 
authorized in the 1958 Federal Aid Highway 
Act. 

This act authorized $2.5 billions for fisval 
1961 and $2.2 billions for fiscal 1962, a total 
of $4.7 billions. Cutbacks made by Congress 
and by the executive branch have reduced 
the 1961 figure to $1.8 billions. Of the $2.2 
billions authorized for 1962, an estimated $2 
billions will be apportioned. 

The effect of these cutbacks totaling $900 
million has been to shake the confidence of 
the Governors in the whole concept of Fed- 
eral-State relations; raise questions as to 
how far the States dare go in the future in 
making long-range plans and commitments 
when pegged to Federal legislation which 

* says one thing today and another thing to- 
morrow; and create doubts as to the time 
when we can fully enjoy the maximum 
benefits from these highways. 

In all, the situation which has developed 
from these cutbacks and other restrictive 
acts which I shall not recite today is truly an 
unhappy one. It is particularly so because 
of the impasse which has developed between 
the executive and the legislative branches as 
to how the Highway Trust Fund should be 
replenished, so that we may put an end to 
cutbacks, contract controls, and other devices 
and get these urgently needed highways built 
as planned and on time. 

Briefly, the White’ House has taken the 
position that if more money is to be made 
available for the program, it must come from 
higher taxes—a-half-cent-a-gallon increase 
in the gasoline tax on top of the 1-cent 
increase made last summer. 

- Congress has made it quite plain that it 
will not accept a further tax increase. It 
thus becomes apparent that the highest 
statesmanship will be needed to bring them 
together in good will and mutual respect 
for an earnest effort to work out a practical 
and effective solution. 

The Governor’s conference committee on 
roads and highway safety is convinced that 
such a solution, consistent with sound 
budgetary policies and fair tax policies, is 
not only possible but that the ‘interest of 
the Nation and the States demands it. 

Spurred by this conviction and 
ing that the Governors, both as responsible 
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citizens and as spokesmen for their States, 
are duty bound to help in every way possible, 
the committee has engaged in ea series of 
conferences with White House spokesmen, 
congressional leaders and others in an effort 
to establish the basis for a reasonable recon- 
ciliation of the differences between the Presi- 
dent and Congress. . 

We have been cordially received in Wash- 
ington. We have been given courteous and 
respectful hearings. We have made specific 
proposals for raising the money needed to 
restore the 1961 and 1962 apportionments 
to the levels authorized by Congress in 1958. 

All of this, let me stress again, the Gov- 
ernors have done without regards to politics 
or geography because there are no Republi- 
can, no Democratic highways whether they 
cut through dense urban areas to save them 
from traffic strangulation, open up wide 
rural areas to speed farm produce to our 
markets, or link our States into a tighter 
union for purposes of national security and 
defense. 

Yet, as of this very moment, we have been 
unable to thaw the frozen position of either 
the White House or Congress. : 

What, specifically, have the Governors 
suggested as a possible solution? Generally, 
we have proposed this plan to both White 
House representatives and congressional 
leaders: 

1. The Federal Government plans to de- 
posit into the highway trust fund begin- 
ning with the 1962 fiscal year 50 percent of 
the automobile and parts excise tax, all of 
which now goes into the general fund. We 
propose that this 50 percent amounting to 
$815 million bé deposited in the highway 
trust fund starting with the 1961 fiscal year 
instead. It should be pointed out that the 
cutbacks were made with the explanation 
that the fiscal situation dictated a policy of 
retrenchment. With a $4 billion dollar sur- 
plus now a possibility for the 1961 budget, it 
would seem only fair that since the highway 
program suffered when the fiscal picture 
looked bleak, it should share in the benefits 
of a brighter fiscal picture. 

2. That return of $359 million which was 
advanced by the Treasury to the Highway 
Trust Pund be deferred. The administra- 
tion has set June 30 of this year as the due 
date. We propose repayment in two in- 
stallments—part in fiscal 1961 and the bal- 
ance in fiscal 1962. 

3. That -the present extra 1-cent a gallon 
gasoline tax be continued through the 1962 
fiscal year rather than expire on June 30, 
1961. 

The net revenue from these combined pro- 
posals would total rovghly $1 billion for 
the fiscal years 1961 an i 1962. We see it as 
a practical and constr’ ctive way of solving 
the immediate probi:m—a solution which 
would honor the Federal Government’s com- 
mitment to the States and which, at the 
same time, permit the States to proceed 
expeditiously and in an orderly fashion with 
the as contemplated under the Fed- 
eral Aid Highways Acts. 

The Governors have offered this program 
not in a spirit of finality. It is offered rather 
in the earnest hope that it will serve as a 
basis for joint White House- ess dis- 
cussions leading to a reasonable compromise. 

I have discussed the Interstate Highways 
in some detail because none of us, as 
citizens, can in good conscience allow this 
program to be crippled by indifference, in- 
action, or stalemate either in Washington, 
in our States, in our cities and towns or 
among our citizens. 

The reasons for this are many. Most of 
them you know, so that they need not be 
listed here. I feel, however, that because of 
my chairmanship of a Governors conference 
committee which ts concerned not only with 
highways but with highway safety as well, 
I should underscore one benefit equally of- 
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fered to all of us, whatever our politics, 
wherever we live—the opportunity to save 
lives. 

The 41,000 miles of highways have been 
designed to connect more than 90 percent 
of all our cities with populations of more 
than 50,000, It is estimated that these high- 
ways will handle more than 20 percent of 

e Nation's traffic. 

e importance of all this when trans- 
lated into terms of highway safety stands out 
in bold relief when we look at the estimated 
number of lives that these highways are 
expected to save. 

The e is more than 3,500 annually— 
nearly 10 percent of the traffic death rate 
for 1959. ; 

I can make no stronger plea that the pro- 
gram be stripped of its uncertainties, its 
delays, its cutbacks, its contract controls 
than to recite this one figure. 


A 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 
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F Wisconsin Babysitter To Receive Young 
American Bravery Award 


f 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
“IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 8, 1960 


' Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
' know, the White House Conference on 
' Children and Youth had just completed 
its meetings here in Washington. 
- During the Conference, constructive 
' efforts were made .to resolve a wide 
_ variety of problems involved in improv- 
_ ing opportunity for individual growth, as 
' well as strengthening the fiber of the 
' youth of America. 
' Currently, too, there are a number of 
' proposals pending before Congress which 
would deal with the negative side of the 
' question—that is, how to cope with the 
| ever-growing problem of juvenile de- 
_ linquency. 
' All too often, unfortunately, the so- 
' called delinquent children—out of step 
' with society in conduct—get the head- 
' lines for their antics and misdeeds. 
'. By contrast, the activities of the ma- 
_ jority of aspiring, dedicated, talented, 
' creative youth—as they constructively 
. strive to prepare themselves for a respon- 
| Sible adult life—go by with little or no 
notice, to say nothing of fanfare. 
For this reason, I always welcome the 
| Opportunity to pay tribute to outstand- 
_ ing individuals who, by their acts, as re- 
' sponsible young people in the community, 
- demonstrate the best qualities of youth. 
' By meritorious deeds, they often 
' demonstrate a great source of respon- 
_ sibility and duty, concern for their fellow 
| men—accompanied by the willingness to 
give of themselves, sometimes to sacrifice 
_ themselves—in circumstances of stress 
_ and crisis. 
Today I refer specifically to Miss 
Sharon Lois Boero, of Independence, 
» Wis., who was recently selected to receive 
_ the Young American Bravery Award. 
: ' AS we recall, Congress established the 
' Young American Medals for Bravery and 
' Young American Medal for Service to 
provide recognition of boys and girls who 
' performed outstanding acts of bravery 
_ or service. 
Recently Sharon Boero, acting as a 
_ babysitter for a family in Independence, 
'Wis., risked her life to rescue children 
- from a fire-engulfed apartment. 
' In recognition of this outstanding act 
of bravery, former Governor Thomson, 
'recommended Sharon for the Young 
- American Medals Awards. 

_ Recently, Attorney General Rogers 
"paid just recognition of her act of 
. heroism by selecting her for the award 
' to be presented at some later date. 


























Appendix 


Reflecting upon the greatness innate 
in our youth—needing encouragement to 
come to the surface not only in times 
of stress, but in regular daily life—I ask 
unanimous consent to have an article 
from the Wisconsin State Journal, as 
well as excerpts of a statement. from the 
Department of Justice on the award 
program, printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

[From the ‘Wisconsin State Journal, Apr, 4, 
1960] 
WISCONSIN BABYSITTER To RECEIVE YOUNG 
AMERICAN BRAVERY AWARD 

WasuHiIncton.—A Wisconsin babysitter 
and a Connecticut lifeguard have been chosen 
to receive the Young American Medals for 


‘Bravery for 1958. 


Attorney General William P.. Rogers an- 
nounced Sunday that Sharon Lois Boero, 18, 
of Independence, Wis., and Neil Lorenson, 
Jr., 15, of Waterbury, Conn., will receive the 
medals awarded annually since 1950. 

RESCUES GIRL 

Sharon was selected “because of her 
bravery and the disregard of her own safety 
in rescuing three children from a burning 
building and assisting in the rescue .of a 
fourth,” the Justice Department announce- 
ment said. 

Lorenson won his medal for the rescue of a 
girl who had been swept out to sea by a rip- 
tide in high surf off fog-enshrouded Fen- 
way Beach at Weekapaug, R.I., August 14, 
1958. 

The youngsters, chosen by a committee 
which included FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
get an all expenses paid trip to Washington 
to receive their medals from President Ei- 
senhower. A date for the ceremony has not 
yet been set. 

Congress established the Young American 
Medal for Bravery and Young American 
Medal for Service to provide recognition for 
boys and girls who perform outstanding 
acts of bravery or service each year. There 
Were no recommendations for the service 
award for 1959, 

Sharon is the daughter of Louis and Mar- 
garet. Scott Boero. Her father was killed 
while serving with the Navy in the Pacific 
during World War II. She was recommended 
for the bravery medal by former Wisconsin 
Gov. Vernon W. Thomson for her rescue 
of the four children of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Everson the night of February 8, 1958. 

While sleeping on a davenport ,she was 
awakened by smoke and found the area of the 
apartment where the children were sleeping 
engulfed in flames. Calmly, she took Ellen, 
3, in her arms and Peggy, 8, by the hand and 
led them out of the building. She reen- 
tered the blazing building, suffering burns 
on both her hands and face, to rescue the 
other two children, 


KEEPS HER AFLOAT 

Neil was assisting the regular lifeguard at 
Fenway Beach when he performed his spec- 
tacular rescue. 

Neil kept Catherine Buchanan, 10, of On- 
tario, Canada, afloat in the heavy seas for 
nearly 30 minutes while tides pushed them 
away from shore before lifeguards could tow 
them to safety. 


Attorney General William P. Rogers an- 
nounced today that Young American Medals 
for Bravery for 1958 would be awarded to 
Sharon Lois Boero, a Wisconsin high school 
girl, and Neil Walter Lorenson, Jr., a young 
lifeguard whose home is in Connecticut but 
whose act of heroism was performec at a 
beach in Rhode Island. 

Miss Boero was selected for an award be- 
cause of her bravery and disregard of her own 
safety in rescuing three children from a 
burning building and assisting in the rescue 
of a fourth. She was the children’s baby- 
sitter. 

Attorney General Rogers said that he had 
approved the awards upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Young American Medals Com- 
mittee of the Department of Justice. The 
members of this comimittee are J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Solicitor General J. Lee Ran- 
kin, and Luther A. Huston, Director of Pub- 
lic Information. 

Congress established the Young American 
Medal for Bravery and Young American 
Medal for Service in 1950 to provide recogni- 
tion for boys and girls who, prior to their 
19th birthday, perform outstanding acts of 
bravery or service during each calendar year. 
The law permits but does not require the 
bestowing of two medals annually in each 
category. Nominations for the awards are 
submitted by the Governors of the States and 
territorities and the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. Including the 1958 
awards, 12 medals for bravery and 4 for 
service have been bestowed since the program 
‘was set up. 

The Young American Medals Committee 
did not recommend a service medal award for 
1958. 

Sharon Boero was babysitting with the 
four children of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Everson, 
a storekeeper of Independence, Wis., on the 
night of February 8, 1958. Sharon’s young 
half sister was alsoin her care. Mr. and Mrs. 
Everson were away. The Eversons lived in 
an apartment behind the store. 

Sharon, sleeping on a davenport, was awak- 
ened by smoke and found that the area of 
the apartment where the children were sleep- 
ing was engulfed in flames. She seized the 
telephone to call for help but the wires had 
been destroyed by the fire. Calmly, she 
awakened the children and was successful in 
removing them to a hall while she searched 
for blankets te protect them from subzero 
weather outside. 


Sharon took 3-year-old Ellen Everson in 
her arms and 8-year-old Peggy by the hand. 
She told 5-year-old Virginia and 7-year-old 
Ronald Everson, and 9-year-old Marie Arne- 
son, her half sister, to follow her down the 
blazing stairs. On the outside with 
Ellen and Peggy, Sharon found that the other 
three had not followe@ her instructions. 
Without a thought for her own safety she 
reentered the blazing building, found Vir- 
ginia and carried her to safety. Again she 
tried to return to the building but the door 
had slammed shyt and she was unable to 


open it.. She was burned on her hands and 


face while trying. Ronald, whose father said 
he was a heavy sleeper, had gone back to bed 
instead of following Sharon but she obtained 
help from a neighbor who brought a ladder, 


ing Sharon down the steps, broke a window 
in the smoke-filled room, climbed out on the 
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roof of a porch and slid to safety down a 
drainpipe. 
Sharon Boero was born May 29, 1942, at 
Kenosha, Wis., the daughter of Louis and 
Scott Boero. Her father was killed 
in the Pacific theater of ons while 
sarving in the U.S. Navy in World War II. 
Sharon lived with her mother and grand- 
mother at Chippewa Falls, Wis., for a time 
and at the time of her act of heroism was 
living on a farm near Independence with her 


saving these children was an example of out- 
standing characteristics she has exhibited in 
other fields of activity. 

Sharon’s nomination for the Bravery Medal 
was submitted by Vernon W. Thompson, then 
Governor of Wisconsin. 





Address of Former Governor McKeldin at 


Purdue University Mock Political Con- 


_ Vention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 

made by the Honorable Theodore R. Mc- 

Keldin, former Governor of the State of 

Maryland, at the Purdue University Mock 

Political Convention, held in Lafayette, 

Ind., on Thursday, March 24, 1960. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
along with Governor McKeldin’s speech 
a list of those advisers and officials who 
played a part in this very interesting 
and successful convention. 

There being no objection, the address 
and list were ordered to be printed in 
the RecorpD, as follows: 

ApprREss or THEODORE R. McKeELpIn, GovER- 
NOR OF MARYLAND, 1951-59, Purpuz Unr- 
VERSITY Mock PoLiricaL CONVENTION, WEST 
LAFAYETTE, Inp., Marcu 24, 1960 
The Purduvian Party, which I represent 

today, enjoys a distinct advantage over all 
other parties in that it has no historical en- 
tanglements, no prior commitments to re- 
strict its course of action. It is, as lawyers 
might say, protected by the Statute of Mort- 
main—no “dead hand” lies upon it to hold 
it back from adopting any policy that is 
clearly.to the interest of the United States, 
even though it may offend some minor inter- 
est, or some regional, or sectarian, or racial 
prejudice. 

The program t I offer, then, should be 
taken as adapted strictly to the Purduvian 
Party. Most of it, as I believe, would be 
@ good program for any other party, but I 
am not prepared to urge it upon any other 
because it takes no account of the political 
expediencies by which other parties are 
hampered and harassed. We here proceed 
uncommited, not entangled; which is a priv- 
ilege not enjoyed by the others. 

Nevertheless, even we are restricted to 
some extent by the very fact that we are an 
American party, operating under the Ameri- 
can political system. Our program, there- 
fore, must take account of the basic factors 
governing all political activity in this Repub- 
lic. Most of these are spelled out for us in 
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the Constitution of the United States, and 
I need spend no time on them; but there 
are some that are not written in any law, 
constitutional or statute, and these are not 
always understood. Yet because they are 
embedded in public opinion they are en- 
forced more rigidly than any article of the 
Constitution or any statute enacted by Con- 
gress. If you are unscrupulous and ingenious 
enough you can evade or avoid almost any 
written law; but whatever is supported by a 
powerful public opinion you cannot escape. 
Respect for public opinion is a condition of 
survival. 

An American political party may make a 
mistake in policy and, though defeated, yet 
survive. 

A party may make a mistake in a man 
and, though punished for supporting a crook 
or a fool, yet survive. 

But if a party makes a mistake in its 
judgment of the time it is on the road to 
destruction and, unless it corrects the error 
quickly, soon the place that knew it shall 
know it no more forever. 

What I mean is this: If you merely shift 
the zero on the calendar and instead of 
reading today’s date as 1960, you read it as 
1906, you are politically ruined. 

But that, you may say, is arrant non- 
sense. Nobody makes a mistake like that, 
and it is silly to consider it. 

Are you sure? Maybe nobody does make 
the mistake in dating letters and writing 
checks, but you may take my word for it 
that there are thousands of men who do 
exactly that when it is a matter of adjust- 
ing their political ideas. Perhaps few go 
back as far as 1906, but some go back to 
1926, many to 1936, and so many are still 
living in 1946 that they constitute the most 
serious threat to intelligent government to- 
day. 

When a political party is dominated by 
men whose minds are as much as 14 years 
behind the times, that party is on the way 
to join the Federalists, the Whigs, the Know- 
Nothings, the Anti-Masons, the Constitu- 
tional Unionists, and all the other parties 
buried in the cemetery of dead ideas. 

The Purduvian Party, therefore, must first 
of all realize that this is 1960 and its pro- 
gram must deal with the problems of this 
year. It cannot gain the respect of the 
voters by proclaiming eternal opposition to 
Mussolini and Hitler, much less Kaiser Wil- 
helm and Jess Davis and King Geore III. 
It cannot arouse enthusiasm by favoring 
digging the Panama Canal, or votes for 
women, or the Payne-Aldrich tariff. It must 
talk of those things that interest the people 
here and now, or they will simply; become 
bored; and there is nothing deader than a 
political party that becomes a bore. 

Unquestionably, the central political 
problem of today, the central question 
around which all others are in orbit, so to 
speak, is the question of national survival. 
This is more than curious, it is wholly un- 
familiar for not since Cornwallis surrendered 
in 1781 have the American people cherished 
serious doubts of their survival. But they 
are worried about it in 1960. 

There are two ways of looking at this ques- 
tion, depending on how you understand the 
word “survival.” Literally, surviving means 
simply living through a crisis, but it seems 
to me that every American worthy of the 
name ought to have a broader conception 
than that. National survival means not 
only that the people shall continue to live, 
but that the Nation shall continue to exist, 
much as it has existed in the past. 

The difference is important, because some 
measures that might enable the people to 
continue to live would mean the extinction 
of the Nation. For instance, we could easily 
remove all danger of the butchery of our 
people by surrendering to the Communists 
and submitting to their tyranny. But who 
wants to live on such terms? 
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We can achieve a pretty fair chance of sur. 
vival by arming to the teeth, shutting off 
nearly all outside contacts, and becoming q 
garrison state, something like ancient Spar- 
ta. But that would not be the United States 
as we have known it. It would be an en- 
tirely different country, and while the peo- 
ple might continue to live, 
would not survive. 

But if we discard both these ideas as too 
monstrous to be considered, all that is left 


is a very complicated policy about which no-; 
body can be certain. It means taking a cal- — 


culated risk, and relying on expedients that 


have not been tried before, and therefore 
may or may not work. Of course, men whose ~ 
ideas all go back to 1906 or 1946 are against ~ 


doing anything of the kind. If a policy was 
not tested and accepted by grandfather, 
they are against it. Yet it must be done, if 
the Nation 20 years hence is to be anything 
like our country as we know it now. 

For imperial communism is not a figment 
of the imagination, it is a fact. In the be- 
ginning most Americans, including some of 
the wisest, believed it was a sort of mental 
aberration that would soon disappear; but 
43 years have passed and it is still with us. 
Apparently we are going to have to live with 
the thing for a long time to come; and we 
can’t live with it in the same way that we 
lived with the old German, and Austrian 
and Turkish empires, for it is not the same 
kind of thing. 

A party that doesn’t recognize this is a 
party that simply is not living in 1960. It 
is like the horse in the famous old story, 
It was a handsome horse, fine head, glossy 
coat, long flowing mane and tail—in fact, 
perfect in every feature. The only trouble 
with it was that the horse was dead. 

I submit that a political party that has 
no idea of how to get along in the world 
today except the way that. we got along 
before the Communist power appeared is like 
that horse. It may be handsome in every 
respect, but it is dead, even if it won’e lie 
down. Let that never be said of the Pur- 
duvian Party. 


Obviously, we must look to our military — 


defenses; and if we are attacked, we must 
be ready and able to defeat the attacker. 
Obviously, adequate defense will require a 
great many men and a great deal of money. 
But the idea of being prepared to repel an 
attack was old when Hammurabi raised the 
great walls of Babylon more than 4,000 years 


ago. 
The Purduvian Party realizes the need of 
strong national defense and it favors the 


expenditure of whatever sums may be needed 


to provide that defense. Nor are we dis- 
posed to haggie over details. When we are 
asked, How much can we afford to spend 
on defense? Our answer is, as much as is 
necessary. 

But we propose to go further. There are 
two methods of national defense. One is 
to build up our military power. The other 
is to reduce the threat. Our policy is to 
build up the power, but without relaxing 
for a single minute the effort to find ways 
of reducing the threat. To that end, we 
will explore any avenue, we will listen to 
anybody, we will consider any proposal. We 
will reject nothing simply because itis new 
or simply because it is suggested by some- 
one whom we dislike. We will not be scared 
off by names, nor trapped by catchwords. 
Whatever is reasonable and right shall have 
a place in our program, regardless of its 
novelty or its origin. 

We are aware, too, that our point of view 
is not necessarily the only valid one. We 
propose to avoid carefully the intellectual 
arrogance that assumes that our way is al- 
ways the best way, not-only for ourselves 
but for all other men. We are not going to 


brand as a traitor every man who suggests © 
that there are some things that we might do 


better. The Declaration of Independence 


the Nation — 
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‘acknowledges that in 1776 we held “a de- 
cent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 
We are going to maintain that respect. 
With this in view we favor constant ex- 
amination of any domestic policies that 
incur criticism at home or abroad. The 
mere fact that they are criticized does not 
prove that they are wrong; but it does indi- 
cate that we should examine them care- 
fully and in a reasonable spirit, not defend 
them blindly simply because they are ours 





a and may have served well in the past. 


In such matters as race prejudice, freedom 
of speech, economic opportunity, and fair 
dealing in politics, in commerce, and in so- 
ciety, we realize that it is necessary to avoid, 
as the Apostle said, even the appearance of 
evil. To do that, we favor reasonable al- 
terations even of our domestic institutions. 

In. short, we oppose every form of aggres- 
sive imperialism, even in the intellectual 
realm. Indeed, we oppose it most of all in 
the intellectual realm, for we have no fear 
that the American people will tolerate im- 
perialism in the political and geographical 
worlds. But there are those among us whe, 
' professing to abhor military aggression, yet 
consider it patriotic to exhibit a ruthless and 
domineering spirit in our relations with the 
outside world. This the Purduvian Party 
opposes and deplores. 

And yet, in summoning all Americans to 
join in the work of solving modern problems 
by modern methods, discarding the obsolete 
-however valuable it may have been in the 
past, and not shrinking from the new be- 
cause it is untried, we are in fact adhering 
to an idea that is as old as the Republic. It 
was George Washington who said, “Let us 
raise a standard to which the wise and hon- 
est can repair.” To raise such a standard 
is the purpose of our party; and under it we 
intend to heed the admonition of Lincoln, 
“to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations.” 

ONE THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND SIXTY 
PURDUVIAN PaRTY MOCK POLITICAL CONVEN- 
TION, PURDUE UNIVERSITY, WEST LAFAYETTE, 
Inv., MakcH 24, 25, 26, 1960 


Fredrick L. Hovde, president of the uni- 
versity; Donald R. Mallett, executive dean; 
Dr. Ken Kofmehl, adviser; John R. Kleber, 
national chairman; David 8. Brandt, national 
treasurer; Julie Post, national secretary; Roi 
E. Baugher II, permanent chairman; Harry 
Sharp, parliamentarian; Kathryn Elder, cre- 
dentials committee; Adam Fisher, public re- 
lations committee; Jane Anne Chapman, 
public relations committee; Timothy. Witt- 
linger, actual convention committee; Syd 
Steele, rallies and parades committee; Carol 
Lynn Mrva, State delegation committee; 
Charles Riepe, platform committee; Caroline 
Sumerford, platform committee; David Rans- 
burg, keynote :speaker committee; Margo 
Pautler, historian; Sally Runk, reading clerk; 
Bill Leber, tally clerk; Judy von Rosen, 
exponent coverage. 





Announcement of Rollcall Votes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, if I had 
been present and voting on House roll- 
call votes 5, 7, 11, 13, 17, 18, and 38, 
during the months of February and 
March 1960, I would have voted “yea” in 
each instance. 
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their new leader there was much shaking of 


Senator Dirksen Legislative Man of the 


' Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 
Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 


peared in yesterday’s Evening Star an ex- . 


cellent column by the eminent writer, 

William S. White. This editorial, recog- 

nizing the leadership of Senator Drrx- 

SEN, is a fitting tribute to the excellent 

record the Illinois Senator has made as 

Republican leader. 

It is my privilege to represent the 18th 
Congressional District of Illinois which 
Senator D1rKSEN served so well from 1933 
to 1949 when he retired from the House 
and subsequently defeated, in the Sen- 
ate race, Scott Lucas, who was then the 
Democrat majority leader. I am sure 
I can speak for the people of the Sen- 
ator’s home district and wish him con- 
tinued success in executing so effectively 
the heavy burdens and responsibilities 
of his present office. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to include at this 
point Mr. White’s article which points 
out so well that Senator Dirksen has 
met the test and is, even now, considered 
a better floor leader than was Taft or 
Knowland. 

[From the Evening Star, Apr. 6, 1960] 

A RECOGNITION or SENATOR DIRKSEN—RE- 
PUBLICANS’ “LEGISLATIVE MAN oF YEAR” 
LAUDED FOR RECORD as MINORITY LEADER 

(By William S. White) 

If there were any reai justice in politics— 

as, of course, there isn’t—the Republicans 


would now be designating Senator Everetr~ 


M. DimKsEN and their Legislative Man of the 
Year. 

He has now entered the last lap of his first 
session as the GOP Senate leader. Simple 
fairness compels this report, from a corre- 
spondent who once had no difficulty in re- 
straining his admiration. This Senator is 
doing a good job, a responsible job, for his 
party and even for his country. 

Senator DIRKSEN is actually a better floor 
leader than was either of his far more fa- 
mous immediate predecessors, Senators Rob- 
ert A. Taft and William F. Knowland. 

Old cliches die hard, perhaps because a 
cliche usually becomes one only because it 
is based on truth. Senator DirKsen was long 
seen by most Washington observers as a 
man of few fixed convictions and many 
thousands of purplish words—an overripe 
Shakespearean actor tossing his graying locks 
and skipping nimbly about among the issues. 

As a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives from Illinois, he had been an isola- 
tionist and then an internationalist and 
then an isolationist again through eight 
terms in Congress. When, in 1951, he came 
to the Senate this was the blunt but wide 
estimate: His promotion could be described 
as the Senate’s loss and the House’s gain. 

Even in a body, the Senate, which relishes 
a good deal of what is called corn, EvEretr 
McKINLEY DIRKSEN was considered to be 
quite too abundantly blessed with that com- 
modity. On nearly any insider’s list of 
those new Senators who were not going far, 
the name of Evererr McKINuLEy DirKsEN, of 
Tilinois would surely have led most, if not 
all, the rest. 

Thus when last January the Senate Re- 
publicans set out to make Senator DIRKSEN 
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heads. Both Senators Taft and Knowland, 
whatever might have been said about them 


too delicately, that this quality—strength of 
character—was notably absent in Senator 
DIRKSEN. 

But what has since happened? The Dix- 
sEN who had so long been thought so weak 
began repeatedly to show undeniable 
strength, both in his convictions and his 
work. Soon the Senate, at least, was aware 
that the new GOP spokesman was an able 
tactician than either Senator Taft or Senator 
Knowland. Moreover, once he had given his 
word, he stood with it as bravely as either 
of them ever did. 

The plain truth today may seem surpris- 
ing. Senator Dirksen has behaved with ef- 


ficiency, with courage, with honor, with 


faithfulness to his partisan obligations but 
with a higher faithfulness to the interests 
of the United States of America. 

The latest of many instances was in the 
Senate’s civil rights fight. The Senator stood 
for a reasonable bill. Stoically he resisted 
all pressure from other Republicans for a 
punitive measure for which the South, of 
course, would have blamed the Democrats. 
He was unwilling to play that kind of poli- 
tics with that kind of an issue—an issue 
involving the unity of the United States in 
a@ world of peril. 

Were his detractors ever right in the 
past? Having been one of them, this col- 
umnist cannot with good taste attempt an 
answer, 

But one thing is sure. Either they were 
wrong all along; or Evererr McKinuey Drak- 
SEN is another living illustration of one of 
the saving things about the American politi- 
cal system. This is that men thrown into 
positions of high responsibilities have a re- 
markably capacity to grow up to those re- 
sponsibilities and ably to discharge them in 
the showdown. 

Such a man is Evererr McKINLey DIRKSEN. 


‘And while the Republican Party may hardly 


pause this year to salute him, he has this 
anyhow: The awareness of the earned respect 
of one of the most acute judges of men in 
this world—the collective membership of the 
US. Senate. 





New York State Cancer Education Month 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 8, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
New York State Department of Health 
has just inaugurated a vigorous cam- 
paign to educate the people of my State 
on the major symptoms of cancer and 
on the treatment of this deadly and 
dreaded disease. Governor Rockefeller 





has appropriately designated April as 


“Cancer Education Month. 

The New York State Department of 
Health is presently circulating pam- 
phiets designed to educate the people of 
my State on this very vital and impor- 
tant subject of significance to all per- 
sons of all ages. 

I commend Governor Rockefeller and 


I hope will be imitated by other States. 
I ask unanimous consent that a press 
release outlining the aims and purposes 


btn 











lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Atsany, April 7.—Cancer can be cured if 
found and treated in its early stages,” Dr. 
Herman E. Hilleboe, State health commis- 
sioner, said today. 

Dr. Hilleboe, in expressing appreciation of 
Governor Rockefeller’s designation of April 
as “Cancer Education Month,” said that of 
all the scientifically proved facts about can- 
cer, probably the most important is that the 
disease can be cured if treated early enough. 
He added, however, that salves, ointments, 
lotions, or patent medicines cannot cure can- 
cer. “Only a physician can cure cancer by 
surgery, radiation, or chemotherapy,” he 
said. 


The State health commissioner said there 
‘are three important steps persons can take in 
controlling cancer. The first is to learn the 
early danger signals. The second is to see a 
physician immediately if you notice any of 
the danger signals, and the third is to have 
periodic physical examinations. 

The danger signals are: Unusual bleeding 
or discharge; a lump or thickening in the 
breast or elsewhere; a sore that does not heal; 
change in bowel or bladder habits; hoarse- 
ness or cough; indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing; change in a wart or mole. 

“These three steps are of major importance 
in cancer control because they are ways of 
detecting cancer in its early stages when it 
can be cured,” Dr. Hilleboe added. 

Several pamphlets dealing with cancer are 
available from the State health departmeht. 
Included are “Yes, Children Get Cancer, 
Too,” “The Truth About Cancer,” which de- 
scribes the various types of cancer; and “A 
Monthly Check,” which stresses the impor- 
tance of breast self-examination for women 
and shows the correct procedure for breast 
self-examination. 





Not the Grandest Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


‘HON. SAM. J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 8, 1960 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an editorial 
entitled, “Not the Grandest Hour,” which 
appeared in the Richmond News-Leader 
of March 5, 1960. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Not THE GRANDEST Hour 

“Mr. Ervin. Mr. President, will the Chair 
inquire of the able and distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama if he will yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina so that the 
Senator from North Carolina may propound 
to him another interrogatory? 

“The PRESIDING OFFIcer. Will the Senator 
yield for that purpose? 

“Mr. Hitu. The Senator from Alabama is 
delighted to yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina for a question. 

“Mr. Ervin. I should like to ask the able 
and ed Senator from Alabama if 
he agrees with the Senator from North Caro- 
een this is not the Senate’s grandest 
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“Mr. Hitt. The Senator from Alabama has 
been in the Senate approximately 22 years. 
The Senator from Alabama thinks he has 
some knowledge of the long history of the 
Senate. The Senator from Alabama would 
certainly agree that this hour is far, far from 
being the Senate’s grandest hour.” 

The elaborate filigrees of Sam Ervin’s in- 
quiry were intended only to provide a touch 
of humor during the tedium of Wednesday’s 
all-night session, but there was a sad truth 
in this 4 o’clock in the morning conversa- 
tion. This is not the Senate’s grandest 
hour. On the contrary, these round-the- 
clock sessions exhibit to the world a lunatic 
unreality. Here is the free world’s greatest 
deliberative body, with a third of its Mem- 
bers sprawled on cots in the cloakrooms, 
some of its most able spokesmen droning on 
methodically to an almost empty Chamber, 
and the legislative process reduced to the 
level of a 7-day bicycle race or a marathon 
dance. 

What accounts for this madness? The 
answer lies in politics, and in politics alone. 
The necessity for the pending legislation 
counts for nothing at all. If the embattled 
southerners have accomplished one thing in 
a week of debate, they have accomplished 
this: They have shown beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that abundant laws are on the 
Federal statute books now to protect every 
citizen’s right to vote and to punish those 
who would deprive him of it. In the process, 
they have exposed the liberals’ hypocritical 
demands as no more than the shabby ora- 
tory of a presidential year. 

Abolitionist editors in the North, so choked 
with emotion they have lost their usual 
sense of balance, owe. it to themselves to 
examine these laws. If they will descend 
from their pulpits, they will find awaiting 
their inspection, for example, title 18, section 
242. It provides a fine of $1,000 and a year 


in prison for any person who under color of 


any law, statute, ordinance, regulation, or 
custom willfully deprives another of any 
right secured by the Constitution by reason 


_ Of his race or color. 


Title 18, section 594 goes directly to vot- 
ing rights; it provides the same punishment 
for any person who intimidates, threatens, 
or coerces another for the purpose of inter- 
fering with the right of such other person 
to vote. 

There also are civil remedies: title 42, sec- 
tion 1983, provides for damage suits in U.S. 
district court against any person who de- 
prives another of his constitutional rights. 

These laws exist now. They have existed 
for the past 90 years. They were supple- 
mented in 1957 by still another law dealing 
with the same subjects. What possible 
public good could ,be served by piling on 
still more laws, extreme in their provisions, 
punitive in their spirit? 

No public good can .be served by the 
hundred-odd civil rights amendments now 
heaped on the clerk’s desk. Only public 
harm can result from them, in further in- 
flaming racial and sectional problems that 
need most desperately to be left alone for a 
while to heal. 





Hon. Paul Brown 





SPEECH 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 
Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that because I was called home on March 


30 I was unable to be present when my 
good friend, Hon, Paut Brown, was the 






recipient of many deserved eulogies on 
his birthday. I now want to add my 
small tribute of affection and esteem, 
PauL Brown has served on the B 
and Currency Committee with me for 25 
years and for the last 15 years has sat 
next to me as the senior Democratic 
member. During that time I have been 
deeply impressed with his fine character, 
his genial friendly nature, and his devo- 
tion to duty. The committee has always 
been anxious for his counsel and advice 
because of his good judgment and sin- 
cerity. I know the Members join with 
me in expressing the wish that Pau. 
Brown may have many years of service 
to his district, his State, and the Nation. 
His constituents have always held him 
in deep affection and I am sure they 
wish him to represent them as long as 
he desires. 

I hope he may have health and happi- 


ness and a just reward for all his faithful — 


service, 


— Oe 


Mistaken Internationalism of United 
States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article’ 


by Constantine Brown entitled “Mistak- 
en Internationalism of United States,” 


‘which appeared in the Washington Eve- 


ning Star, Saturday, April 2, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MISTAKEN INTERNATIONALISM OF UNITED 
STATES—EvUROPEANS View Po.uicy as ANE- 
MIC AND PLAYING INTO HANDS or SOVIET 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Paris.—‘“Since the death of Mr. Dulles 
your foreign policy makers require large 
quantities of liver and vitamin pills; to 
say the least, your foreign policy is anemic.” 
These were the words of a distinguished 
French authority on diplomatic subjects who 
has an important post in the French Par- 
liament. 

man is not a policymaker, since in 
France there is only one policymaker—Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. But he is close to the gen- 
eral, and his point of view is frequently 
found in most West European newspapers 
with the exception of England. While our 
allies never liked John Foster Dulles, they 
respected his rigidity in dealing with the 
Kremlin. 

In commenting on this phase of the late 
Secretary’s character, my French friend 
pointed out that despite what we often de- 
scribed as brinkmanship, there has never 
been, to the knowledge of the continental 
European allies, a real risk of the Soviet 
Union or Red China retaliating because of 
those policies. Quite the contrary, accord- 
ing to reports from Moscow to Paris, the 


Russians were actually worried whenever Mr, 


Dulles spoke bluntly. 

Since last spring our policy has changed 
radically and just at the time when our 
European allies have reached their peak in 
economic recovery and military -posture. 
Germany has overcome the internal difficul- 
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ties which had caused her to be slow in cre- 
. gating her army of 50,000 for the NATO alli- 

ance; Italy has completed her quota of 12 
; divisions and has greatly improved 
her air and naval strength component, and 
France, while still heavily engaged in Al- 
geria, is now working with nuclear power 
and missiles. All are taking no,.chance of 
Soviet attack. 

But our allies, whom we built up at a 
terrific expense, have gained the well- 
founded impression that the United States 
has suddenly become anxious to meet more 
than halfway the Soviet demands for co- 
existence. A few years ago this Washing- 
ton move would have been welcomed in con- 


a tinental Europe. But the Europeans have 


had a change of heart and our new policy 
is being received with amazement and has 
produced visible frustrations. And it would 
seem from the actions of our policymakers 
in Washington that they have not recog- 
nized*this change in our allies’ attitude. 

In the last 2 years Western Europe has 
become nationalistic, while Washington, in 
the last 10 months or so, has veered toward 
internationalism or one worldism more than 
_ ever before. 

I shall try to give a résumé of the frank 
thoughts expressed on that subject by my 
French friend and others I have contacted 
in other countries. It is doubtful if the 
State Department or CIA representatives 
have. been given as clear a picture of the 
sentiments which prevail among our allies in 

. Here is the résumé. 

“Nationalism and internationalism do-not 
go together. In the past we deplored your 
nationalism represented by isolationism be- 
cause it permitted the totalitarian aggressors 
to launch two costly wars. But today we are 
equally concerned over your moving to ex- 
treme internationalism as represented by 
the idea of ‘one world,’ united and equal. 
It is a splendid idea which might come to 
fruition some time in the 22d or 23d century, 
or even later. Butit is absolutely unrealistic 
in this century. 

“You are once more an isolated island. 
While your statesmen and newspapers decry 
nationalism and see in internationalism the 
one and only cure for present world ail- 
ments, every other country in the world is 
becoming increasingly nationalistic. This 
does not only apply to the free world but also 
to that representing international commu- 
nism. There is no fiercer national pride 
than in the Soviet Union and Communist 
China, where the foreigner is actually de- 
spised. 

“In the free countries, nationalism has 
existed from time immemorial and has often 
been the cause of conflicts. There is no pos- 
sibility of eradicating this deeply embedded 
feeling by a fiat from Washington. Your 
policymakers have been accustomed since 
the end of the war to giving orders to Eu~- 
rope. You imagine now that you can tell 
us to be internationalistic and we will do 
it instantly. This is no longer the case. 
Thanks to your assistance, we have com- 
pletely recovered, economically and spiritu- 
ally. It may be that spiritually we are even 
several Jumps ahead of you. 

“We don’t want war any more than you 
do. But neither do we relish the idea of 
surrendering to the Soviet Union because 
you thave figured out that you have no 
chance against them. We know the Rus- 
sians, their qualities and their failings. And 
we are no longer scared or worried. Neither 
do they want a nuclear war, but so long as 
your political men and publicity media 
show themselves terrified over the possi- 
bility of such a tragedy, the Russians will 
have the advantage of it and push you into 
& corner. No American who comes to Eu- 
rope will detect any kind of fear or concern 
over the military menace of the Soviet 
Union. 

“In fact, your internationalism plays into 
the Soviet hands in a manner undreamed of 
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by the Kremlin. For instance, you 
pushing for the complete independence ae 
the Black Belt in Africa in the expectation 
that in this manner you will keep those 
young nations out of Communist domina- 
tion. How mistaken can you be? These 
totally backward countries, completely un- 
prepared for independence, are falling into 
the Communist lap like rotten fruit. You are 
the most vociferous, though unwitting, advo- 
cates of handing over the whole of the 
African Continent to your most .deadly 
enemy. But you don’t realize it. 

“Your fantastically rapid growth from a 
colony to the most powerful state the world 
has known since the days of Roman em- 
pires has made you impatient. You have 
embraced internationlism with the same 
fervor you once embraced isolationism. But 
this time you are likely to cause yourself and 
your frends even more injury than before.” 





Canada: Our Unknown Neighbor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 8, 1960 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Carl Rowan, the well-known feature 
writer of the Minneapolis Morning Trib- 
une, has written a series of articles called 
“Canada: Our Unknown Neighbor.” Mr. 
Rowan reports widespread discontent 
with the United States-Canadian mili- 
tary relationship. ‘The Canadian re- 
sentment is not so much with the tech- 
nical decisions as the manner in which 
the decisions are reached. This has re- 
sulted, he reports, in many Canadians 
believing that their nation is being 
treated as a satellite instead of a free 
and independent ally. I ask unanimous 
consent to have two of Mr. Rowan’s arti- 
cles—Minneapolis Morning Tribune, 
April 1 and 2, 1960—printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Apr. 1, 1960] 


CANADA: OuR UNKNOWN NeEIGHBOR—BATTLE 
Over Bomarc HIGHLIGHTs “U.S. SATELLITE” 
THEME 





(By Carl T. Rowan) 

At 11 am. last Friday Georg® Pearkes, 
Canada’s Minister of Defense, stepped before 
the House of Commons to face what many 
in the galleries must have considered “the 
same old weary questions”: 

How lang will Canada rely on a flop, the 
Bomarc missile, for the nation’s defense? 

How long will Canada be a US. satellite in 
the cold war? 

Last Friday, however, the opposition was 
armed with a rumor that in a closed session 
the day before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the U.S. House of Representatives had 
decided to reduce to “funeral expenses” funds 
for the Bomarc. 

Just as he had for months during Canada’s 
agonizing debate over military policy, George 
Pearkes stuck by the Bomare, He brushed 
aside rumors the United States was about to 
ditch the missile with an assertion he had 
been “continually consulted” by Pentagon 
Officials and that he was “fully informed.” 

Seven hours later George Pearkes called a 
press conference to announce that U.S. Con- 
gressmen had cut next year’s appropriations 


A3113 


for the Bomare from $421 million to $50 
million. 


' ‘The United States now was going to spend” 


Canada was shell- 


the nation’s defense. 


the United States.” 


cialist). 
We are not a partner in 
we are merely the errand boy for the United 


In the press and across the Nation, the 
angry rumblings of disenchantment over the 
United States-Canadian military partner- 


Editorial 
serted that the United States had given Can- 
ada another slap in the face. 

The Toronto Globe and Mail drew ‘two 
conclusions from Pearkes’ performance: that 
Canada’s Defense Minister “was kept in ig- 
norance until the last possible moment” and 
that “the United States still intends to de- 
liver to Canada a weapon which it regards 
as too inefficient to be used in its own 
defense.” 


“UNITED STATES CONSULT US?” HUMBUG 


The Winnipeg Free Press said the Penta- 
gon had dealt “a cruel blow to Mr. Pearkes 
and to the Diefenbaker government.” 

As for Pearkes’ claim he has been “con- 
tinually consuited,” the Free Press cracked 
there was “about as much consultation as 
there is between a tail and a dog.” 

The ironic coincidence is that the day of 
the Bomare announcement, Canada’s big 
weekend newspapers carried huge spreads on 
a book which urges Canada to discontinue 


‘all military alliances with the United States 


and the West and issue a “declaration of 
neutralism.” 

In “Peacemaker or Powder-Monkey,” au- 
ae James M. Minifie argues that the United 
States has lost world leadership because Mc- 
Carthyism alienated too many people and 
because the Russians beat (the late Secretary 
of State) John Foster Dulles at his game of 

“massive retaliation.” 

“Minifie firmly belieyes that Canada must 
not continue to be the ‘powder monkey’ of 
a@ powerful country in which the dominating 
political forces are mercantilism, militarism, 
and nationalism, and where these noxious 
forces are the more difficult to control be- 
cause of a traditional inclination toward 
violent solutions,” said reviewer John Gellner 
in the Toronto Telegram. 


The startling thing is not that Minifie (a % 


former Canadian by way of England who now 
lives in Washington, where he is a political 
commentator for the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corp.) was euggesting neutrality, but 
that thousands of Canadians were of a mood 
to listen. 

“Mr. Minifie shows the Canadian-American 
alliance at its worst,” wrote B. T. Richardson, 
editor of the Telegram. “But no one can 
doubt that Canadian public opinion is much 


readier for his criticism of that alliance than 


it was 5 years ago.” 

“Ten years ago, the idea of neutrality was 
unthinkable in Canada. Today, the Canad- 
Se oe ee te ee ee 
tensive rethinking. Minifie has fur- 
nished a new focus of controversy that will 
greatly stimulate the process.” 

CANADA DEFENSE REVIEW AGONIZING 

This is a painful process for Canada, 
caught geographically between the United 
States and Russia. 

Ideologically committed to the United 
States, Canada, nevertheless, is filled with 











“break away” even if it wanted to. 

A further disturbing aspect of the whole 
business, as many Canadians see it, is that 
most Americans are totally unaware this 


“agonizing reappraisal” is taking place. 
Should Americans be? 


H 


the defense of the continent of the United 
States. 

Are those radar warning lines on Canadian 
soil (the DEW line, the Pinetree line and the 
mid-Canada line), for which we spent close 


Or, as many Canadians now believe, has 
Russia’s intercontinental ballistic missile 
rendered them obsolete? ‘ 


SERIOUS DIFFERENCES BEGAN 2 YEARS AGO 


Is it or is it not indispensable to our 
survival to have bases and bomber squadrons 
at the northern frontier of Canada; to have 
Canada in the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization (NATO), to have Canada as a part- 
ner in North American air defense 
(NORAD) ? 

If these things are still crucial to defense, 
there is a disturbing sense of urgency about 
recent. developments in the Canadian atti- 
tude. 

Even if our missiles strength is such that 
we could forget Canada as a military ally, 
Americans would still wonder by what 
sequence of events our age-old ally could 
now view the Pentagon with such harshness, 
could entertain thoughts of neutrality. 

The one feeling that seems to have per- 
meated every level of Canadian society is 
that, largely because of what Canadians call 
Washington bungling, Canada has spent 
millions it could not afford and still has 
nothing in the way of military security. 

Serious differences with Washington be- 
gan a couple of years ago when Prime Min- 
ister John Diefenbaker finally agreed to junk 
Canada’s Avro Arrow jet, at a loss of $400 
million to the national budget and an 
immeasurable amount to the national ego. 

Fighter interceptors are obsolete, insisted 
the Pentagon; we'll stop the manned bomb- 
ers with a surface-to-air missile called the 
Bomarc. 

After seven launching attempts, the Bo- 
marc was still landlocked when Pearkes 
faced Commons last week. Canadians re- 
acted with befuddiement, fear, anger, sar- 
casm, and suggestions Canada wash her 
hands of the whole defense mess and let the 
’ big powers wrangie. 


CANADA RESENTS SHABBY TREATMENT 


After the Bomarc’s sixth fizzle, the To- 
ronto Star said: “Whether or not the Bo- 
marc ever performs, it will never defend one 
Canadian household. In event of war, any or 
every Canadian city could be atomized by 
hydrogen bombs, against which there is no 
defense.” 

Now the fear of being caught defenseless 
seems far less painful to Canadians than the 
“hurt feelings” inflicted by Washington. 

“The relationship between Canada and the 
United States is of great interest abroad,” 
reasoned the Toronto Globe and Mail. “While 
Canada, a relatively weak country, remains 
a@ free and independent ally of her mighty 
neighbor, an ally treated with dignity and 
respect, Canada presents convincing evidence 
of US. integrity * * * 

“But if the United States shows any in- 
clination to treat Canada as a satellite, 
U.S. integrity will soon be doubted. 
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“There is no doubt that Canada has been 
treated shabbily in the matter of the Bo- 
mare, This fact must be drawn to US. 
attention in no uncertain manner.” 


Canada: OuR UNKNOWN NEIGHBOR—CANADA 
Tors WirH Neutra Rote Ir Knows Ir 
Won't AssuME 

(By Carl T. Rowan) 

It would be easy for Americans to dismiss 
Canada’s grumblings over defense policies 
as jus? so much “blowing off steam.” 

The assumption here, as in much of Can- 
ada, is that our neighbors have no choice 
but to follow our lead. 

But complaints of “shabby treatment” by 
the Pentagon, the increasing suggestions 
that Canada become “neutral,” point up at 
least. three questions that Americans can- 
not very wisely ignore. 

The first is whether the impossible could 
happen, leaving Canadian expenditures, 
manpower and real estate no longer avail- 
able for a continental defense scheme. 

The second is whether Washington offi- 
cials are giving proper thought to a course 
of conduct that will permit less powerful 
nations to be our partners while maintain- 
ing their integrity and self-respect. 

The third is whether awesome develop- 
ments in weaponry have made the arms 
race seem so utterly futile that no little 
nation will be happy tied to the military 
policy of one of the great powers. 

Could the impossible happen—could 
Canada go neutral? 

The history of U.S.-Canadian relations 
suggests that mere discussion of neutrality 
in Canada is ridiculous. 


When Japan attacked Pearl Harbor, Can-. 


ada declared war faster than the United 
States did. 

Conversely, some 16,000 Yanks couldn’t 
wait for the United States to enter the war 
against Germany, so they joined Canadian 
forces. 

The concept of North America as one unit 
in any moment of international stress long 
has been taken for granted. 

The United States and Canada probably 
would fight for each other tomorrow at the 
drop of a hostile firecracker, but influential, 
thoughtful Canadians warn that present 
rumblings of dissatisfaction ought not to be 
dismissed flippantly. 

“A wave of pacifism is sweeping Canada,” 
a Toronto editor told me. 

There have been demonstrations with 
pacifistic overtones, but most Canadians deny 
that pacifism is a proper description of their 
attitude. 

“We can’t take a neutral stand. That 
would be idiotic from every military, political, 
and economic standpoint,” says Ross Munro, 
publisher of the Winnipeg Tribune. 

“Canadians have no sense of pacifism about 
defense. [It is a sense of realism—perhaps 
fatalism.” 

This sense of fatalism seems to.arise not 
only from the feeling that Canada is hope- 
lessly tied to U.S. policies, but from a growing 
belief that there no longer is any real security 
for mankind in any military program. 


CANADA MUST RELY ON UNITED STATES IN 
DEFENSE 


“It is accepted that Canadian and US. 
defense must be integrated, if only because 
one cannot be endangered without the other 
being endangered,” said the Toronto Globe 
and Mail. 

“It is accepted that Canada, with a small 
population in a vast country, cannot possibly 
afford adequate defense for herself, and must 
rely heavily on the United States.” 

Thus the great bulk of Canadians agree 
that they cannot quarrel on technical 
grounds with U.S. decisions that Canada’s 
Arrow jet or the United States ill-fated 
Bomarc missile have become obsolete. 
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Canadians do object to the fact that they 
are “treated as the kite’s tail” when such 
decisions are made, and that Pentagon offi- 
cials show little awareness of the fact that 
$400 million wasted on the Arrow is a big 
chunk out of Canada’s economy, and not just 
a drop in the bucket as it would be in the 
States. ; 

‘So part of the Canadians’ disenchantment 
results from the feeling that they have been 
forced to spend far too much in reaction to 
the fear generated primarily by Russia and 
the United States, both Canada’s next-door 
neighbors. 

Canada has spent some $20 billion on de- 
fense since World War II, or about 16 times 
as much as the federal government has de- 
voted to education. 

Canada’s intellectuals now argue that all 
they have for this money are some radar lines 


‘and electronic equipment that the guided 


missile has rendered obsolete, and a world- 
wide reputation as a flunky of the United 
States. 

CANADIANS HOPE TO AID DISARMAMENT 


This worry about Canada’s international 
reputation is a powerful one, and a far more 
important factor in United States-Canadian 
relations than many Americans realize. 

In negotiations over Korea and Indochina, 
and during United Nations efforts to resolve 
the Middle East and Hungarian crises, 
Canada achieved great prestige. 

Canadians have expected to enhance that 
prestige by helping to show the big powers 
the way to disarmament. 

That is why thousands of Canadians re- 
acted witht hostility to President Eisenhow- 
er’s announcement a few weeks ago that the 
United States wanted to share nuclear arms 
with certain trusted allies. 

Canadians felt that to take these arms 
would plunge their country into the nuclear 
race and diminish its role as a spokesman for 
disarmament. 

Canadians also feared that nuclear weap- 
ons based on Canadian soil might be used 
without approval by Canada-—just as the 
Bomarc cutback and other military decisions 
apparently were made without consultation 
with Canada. 

In reviewing a new book suggesting that 
Canada break off all military alliances with 
the United States, J. B. McGeachy said in 
Toronto’s powerful Financial Post that Ca- 
nadians may not think of themselves as 
flunkies of the Pentagon, but “it is difficult 
or impossible for Latin Americans, East Eu- 
ropeans, and others to see Canada as any- 
thing but a satellite (with about as little 
independent judgment as, say, Bulgaria) 
when part of the Canadian forces is under 
direct U.S. command.” 


NEW NATIONS TRUST CANADA-—-SO FAR 


This raises the question of whether the 
United States handicaps democracy in many 
parts of the world when it takes actions that 
make Canada look like the tail of the dog. 

Canada, because of its size, is one of the 
few Western democracies that still maintains 
the trust and respect of diplomats and lead- 
ers in the emerging nations of Asia and 
Africa. But Canadians know that this trust 
and respect will quickly vanish if Canada 
comes to be regarded as a mere echo of the 
State Department or the Pentagon. | 

The strain between Canada and the United 
States is intensified by the feeling that Can- 
ada goes on spending 30 percent of her money 
for an obsolete military installation that 
would mean nothing in the event of all-out 
war only because she already is past the point 
of no return, and because the possibility of 
U.S. economic sanctions and other pressures 
force Canada to dance to the American tune. 

Some Canadian intellectuals admit that 
part of the difficulty may result from the 
fact that Canadians today are bowing rever- 
ently to that old god, national sovereignty. 
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These intellectuals say Canada has devoted 
a huge chunk of its wealth to defense, not 
so much out of a* fear of Russia as the fear 
of United States encroachment. 

To kick US. military men off Canadian soil 
altogether is as of now unthinkable. To al- 
low U.S. military installations in Canada 





without maintaining at least a pretense of 


Canadian control would be viewed by Cana- 
dians as a gross violation of Canada's sover- 
eignty. 

DEFENSE INTEGRATION STILL RAISES QUESTIONS 


Canadians know that the man who pays 
the bills usually makes the decisions—so 
Canadians continue to pay for defense in 
the hope that the canceled checks will be 
accepted by the world as evidence of Can- 
ada’s independence. 

Nevertheless, says the Winnipeg Tribune, 
Canada really has “abdicated the main re- 
sponsibility of defense of Canada to the 
United States.” 

However, perplexed and weary of debate 
Canadians get, in the past they always have 
wound up where Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
put them a year ago. Assuring the House 
of Commons that defense integration with 
the United States would strengthen, not 
weaken, Canadian sovereignty, he said: 

“It will assure the freedom we inherited. 
It is the course of national survival, and any 
other suggestion is nonsense.” 

Diefenbaker may be absolutely correct. 
But the current mood of Canada suggests 
that there’s going to be a lot more nonsense 
discussed in the months ahead. 





The Good Country Editor on Federal Aid 
to Education; H. M. Baggarly Writes 
the Facts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


/ OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 8, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
all of us have seen many shocking ex- 
amples of how certain selfish individuals 
and groups oppose expenditures for edu- 
cation. : 

And those who oppose fuller educa- 
tional opportunities for our youth throw 
up emotional harrangues against Fed- 
eral funds for education by darkly pre- 
dicting “Federal control of schools.” 
They assert that education should be 
spported only by funds raised at the 
local level. After they pressure defeat 
of Federal aid to education plans, they 
turn around and defeat or block moves 
at the county or State level to raise 
additional funds for education. 

This is a matter which is seldom fully 
analyzed by the news media. For this 
reason, I was delighted to find that H. 
M. -Baggarly, the “Country Editor” of 
the Tulia (Tex.) Herald, has devoted a 
recent column to this subject. By his 
incisive reporting and lucid writing in 
this column, Mr. Baggarly gives an ex- 
cellent example of why his newspaper 
has gained national recognition and 
why he has won national awards for 
editorial writing.. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
excerpts from the column, “‘The Country 
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Editor” from the Thursday, March 31, 
1960, Tulia Herald of Tulia Tex. 
There being no objection the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
THe Country Eprror 


(By H. M. Baggarly) 

Opponents of Federal aid to education 
have advanced many arguments as well as 
strawmen in recent years. One well-known 
argument is “Texans are able to take care 
of their school needs without any help from 
Washington.” 

We are not necessarily a proponent of 
Federal aid to education, but we are cer- 
tainiy an opponent of deceitful and hypo- 
critical arguments. For instance, those 
making the most noise about the evils of 
Federal aid which, they say, means “Fed- 
eral control” are the same ones who are just 
as opposed to local aid to education, 

We have no quarrel with those who are 
satisfied for Texas public schools to remain 
38th in quality among the 50 States. We 
have no quarrel with those who are satisfied 
for Texas not to have a single first-class uni- 
versity. Accrediting agencies say that Texas 
best universities are no better than second 
rate. This is due to their inability to pay 
enough to attract first-class professors, It’s 
@ person’s prerogative if he wants to live in 
a mansion, drive a Cadillac, then send his 
children to a school system ranking 38th in 
the Nation and later to a second-rate uni- 
versity. But let him be honest enough to 
say that he thinks good schools cost too 
much money; that mediocre teachers are 
good enough. Let him refrain from chant- 
ing the hypocritical lie, “We are able to 
finance our schools without any help from 
Washington.” ; 

This is not to imply that Texas doesn’t 
have some good teachers. She does, both 
in her public schools and colleges. There 
are dedicated people in every profession who. 
are willing to do what they like even though 
the pay is small, But there aren’t enough 
to staff all our schools and colleges. There 
are too many people with master degrees 
and years of experience mercenary enough 
to expect as much as some high school grad- 
uates are able to make 3 months following 
their high school graduation. We know a 
1959 high school graduate working in 4 
newspaper shop who is making $200 a year 
more than some Ph. D.’s now teaching at 
Texas Tech. 

The ability of Tulia public schools to get 
and keep good teachers is declining every 
year. Even now, the school is unable to ex- 
ercise much choice in the employment of 
teachers. The time is not far distant when 
high school students will he told, “Sorry, 
we aren’t offering mathematics this year— 
we don’t have anyone to teach it.” People 
just aren’t going to teach mathematics, or 
anything else, when industry will pay them 
a higher beginning salary than they can 
make teaching after 25 years’ experience, 

Of course, it is quite unpopular to cite the 
facts of life. It invites brickbats and un- 
kind words from the’ nonthinkers and the 
ostriches who will’ term you a “spender,” 
among other things. Then too, many like 
to evade the real issue by injecting side 
issues. The daily papers dodge the issue by 
telling the public that the schools are ineffec- 
tive, that Johnny can't read, that he can’t 
write, that children spend their days in 
school studying frill subjects. 

What the dailies don't tell us, among other 
things, is that in 1906 approximately 16 per- 
cent as many students graduated from high 
school as there were children 17 years of age. 
In 1956, there were 60 percent as many stu- 
dents graduated from high school as there 
were children 17 years of age. To be fair, 
comparison of the graduate of 1906 should 
be made with the top 10 percent of 1956, and 
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such a comparison places the graduate of 
today head and shoulders above his com- 
peer of yesteryear. . 

What the dailies don’t remind us is that 
in the main, most all our amazing scientific 
developments since World War II have come 
from comparatively young men—men who 
have been educated in what the dailies term 
“ineffective” schools of the past 2 or 3 
decades. 

If the public can be sold the proposition 
that public education is ineffective and a 
waste of money, then it will be much easier 
to keep Texas in 38th place and with no first- 
class universities. 

If we can’t afford to raise our schools at 
least up. to where we are barely in the top 
50 percent, which would mean that we were 
midway up the scale, if we can’t afford even 
one first-class college or university in the 
entire State, then let’s admit it and reconcile 
ourselves to mediocrity. Perhaps those fi- 
nancially able can send their children to 
New Mexico or Oklahoma where the systems 
rank higher than Texas. But please, let’s 
quit this insincere criticism made 
Federal aid and those who advocate at least 
minimum standards of education for all 
American children, those who live in poor 
States as well as those who live in the more 
prosperous States. Let’s not plead for the 
privilege of providing extra money locally 
when we have no intention of raising it lo- 
cally. 

Average age of Texas public school teachers 
is 45. Tulia has a number past 60. Most of 
these are professional teachers who are hold- 
overs from the 1930’s when many college stu- 
dents prepared for the teaching profession, 

In other words, we are coasting today on 
& supply created back in the 1930’s. What 
are we going to do when in another 5 or 10 
years most of these teachers wili have retired? 
The number of young teachers entering the 
profession is far below the demand—and 
even today this handful of young teachers is 
leaving Texas for other States where salaries 


‘are higher. Even Lubbock public schools are 


unable to stop, the exodus of Tech graduates 
who are going to New Mexico. 

Take a look at Tulia's better teachers. Why 
are they here? In most instances it is not 
because they have been attracted here. 
Some are married teachers who are here only 
because their husbands live here. Some are 
teachers who are n retirement. and 
don't want to make a change even for greater 
pay. ; 

Where will Tulia schools find a replacement 
for Mildred Hulsey when she retires? What 
is it going to mean to the high school English 
department if and when it has new teachers 
every year? And, according to the law of 
averages, we all know that for every goad 
teacher there will be three or more not’so 
good. A good, permanent high school Eng- 
lish teacher cannot be kept in Tulia for what 
Tulia cam pay. We have been fortunate to 
have Miss Hulsey for many years because this 
is her home and she has been fortunate 
enough to have outside income. . ; 

Where will a replacement be found for 
Grace Scott? Oh, we probably can find some 
kind of a librarian—but her regular duties 
are a Small part of her worth to the school, 
She, like Miss Hulsey, has strings here and 
is not looking for a better paying job. But 
we know of no’ one else with strings here. 
who will be available to take her place. 

Wait and see what Superintendent Swin- 
burn’s successor will have to be paid. We'll 
guarantee it will be several thousand dol- 
lars a year more than he is paid—if a com- 
petent man is employed. Swinburn has had 
offers much more lucrative than this one, 
some in schools the size of Tulila which pay 
much better, some in much larger systems. 
But again, Tulia is his home. He owns prop- 
erty here. He plans to live here after his 
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retirement. That is why Tulia schools have 
been able to keep him here. 

What we have said for Hulsey, Scott and 
Swinburn could be said about other faculty 
members, 





Washington and Lee Mock Convention 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 8, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Washington and Lee University Mock 
Convention every 4 years has become 
known throughout our Nation as one of 
the outstanding practical experiments in 
politics for students. In 12 previous 
mock conventions, Washington and Lee 
students have successfully predicted the 
presidential nominee 7 times. The 
Washington and Lee mock conventions 
have attracted some of our Nation’s out- 
standing leaders as guest speakers. 
This year, for its May 3 mock conven- 
tion, Washington and Lee is to be hon- 
ored by the presence of our Democratic 
Party’s beloved Harry Truman. The 
Washington and Lee newspaper, the 
Ring-tum Phi, has editorialized on the 
acceptance of Mr. Truman to keynote 
the mock convention. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

An Auvuspicious BEGINNING 

The formal acceptance today by former 
President Harry Truman to keynote Wash- 
ington and Lee’s mock convention bears a 
twofold significance. 

In addition to boosting immeasurably the 
prestige and significance of the event this 
year, Mr. Truman’s appearance places upon 
the student leaders of the convention a 
deeper obligation to make certain that this 
year’s convention can live up to the expecta- 
tions which this Nation's leaders have placed 
in it. 

Prominent guests are no strangers to the 
Washington and Lee convention. The ap- 
pearance 4 years ago of the late Alben Bark- 
ley, and the acceptance this year by Harry 
Truman, however, have boosted the conven- 
tion to an all-time peak of importance on the 
national scene. 

The next few weeks will be crucial ones in 
the planning stage for the convention, and 
it is imperative that every member of the 
student body realize and fulfill his assigned 
task. State chairmen have been working 
for months in the planning stage. Now the 
execution stage must be considered. 

In all probability, Mr. Truman will not be 
the only celebrity to appear at the conven- 
tion. Miss America, Lynda Lee Meade, has 
confirmed her acceptance, and State chair- 
men from practically every part of the coun- 
try are negotiating to invite prominent per- 
sons from their respective States. 

To the leaders of this year’s mock conven- 
tion, we offer a large measure of praise for 
getting the convention off to what must be 
its most auspicious beginning in the 52-year 
history of the event. 

To Mr. Truman we extend the heartiest of 
welcomes on behalf of the student body and 
university community and hope that his visit 
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will be an enjoyable and worthwhile expe- 
rience. 

And to the student body in general, we 
charge that each member become aware of 
his acute significance in this venture and 
make certain that he is contributing his 
share to the functioning of the convention. 

Mr. Truman's appearance. here does not 
insure a successful convention, it. demands 
it. 





Students of Texas’ Largest University, the 
University of Texas, Endorse Cold War 
Veterans Education Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 8, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
students of the University of Texas, 
which has an enrollment of over 18,000 
students recently passed a resolution 
urging the Congress to pass the so-called 
cold war veterans education bill. 

This proposal, S. 1138, which we in 
the Senate passed last year, is still under 
study by the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. 

It is gratifying to me, and I am sure 
it is to all of us who worked for passage 
of this bill in the Senate, to know that 
hundreds of thousands of students 
across the Nation recognize the equity 
in and need for passage of this bill. 

In its resolution of March 24, 1960, 
the student assembly of the University 
of Texas, recognizes that the bill is “a 
sound self-liquidating investment for 


such training will so greatly raise vet-' 


erans’ earning power that their increased 
income taxes will more than pay the 
costs of the program in a few years.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
resolution printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A RESOLUTION PRESENTED IN THE STUDENT 

ASSEMBLY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Whereas during the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress, Senator RaLpH YarsoroucH, of 
Texas, introduced a bill (S. 1138), cospon- 
sored by 25 other Senators, which called for 
the extension of educational benefits to vet- 
erans who serve in the Armed Forces be- 
tween January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963; 
and 

Whereas this bill, which is referred to as 
the Veterans Readjustment Act of 1959, 
passed the Senate on July 21, 1959, by a 
vote of 57 to 31 and is now in the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and 

Whereas this act provides that veterans 
who served in the Armed Forces between 
January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, receive 
payment of educational benefits for a time 
that is 14% times the duration of military 
service; and 

Whereas it will be a sound self-liquidating 
investment for such training will so greatly 
raise veterans’ earning power that their in- 
creased income taxes will more than pay 
the costs of the program within a few years. 
This is based upon actual proof from the 
Bureau of the Census, which shows that the 
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training received by veterans under. the 
World War II and Korean conflict bills is 
paying the Government more than a billion 
dollars a year more in taxes than we would 
collect without that training, and those bills 
will pay themselves out about 1967; and 

Whereas it is an act of justice because 
only 45 percent of our young men serve mili- 
tary duty under the present operation of 
the draft law, and this law intends to help 
that 45 percent gain back some lost time, 
and their educational opportunity, that with- 
out this bill is lost forever: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Student Assembly of the 
University of Texas, That the president of 
the students’ association shall send letters 
to the Texas Senators and Representatives 
in the Congress encouraging them to give 
Senator Yarsoroucn’s bill their active sup- 
port. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Davip KENDRICK, 
Assemblyman, Arts and Sciences. 


Resolution 6-60, being adopted by the 
student assembly on March 24, 1960, is 
hereby certified as expressing the will of 
said assembly. 

FRANK C. Cooksey, 
President, Students’ Association. 





The ROTC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me much pleasure to 
present for the consideration of the 
Members of Congress a_ resolution 
adopted by the national security com- 
mittee of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
This resolution expresses the interest of 
the VFW in supporting our ROTC pro- 
gram generally, and especially at land- 
grant colleges and universities. 

Our Reserve is extremely important 
to the proper defense of our country 
and should not be abandoned but should 
be expanded more and. more. The 
ROTC program furnishes well trained, 
oriented, young men to serve on active 
duty in the military for a number of 
years and then continue Reserve duty in 
their local communities. It is essential 
that we have this high type of Reserve 
officer in order to maintain the alert, 
efficient defense posture needed today. 

The resolution follows: 

VFW Nationa Securrry COMMITTEE EN- 
DORSING ROTC TRAINING IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Whereas, approximately 100,000 young men 

receive basic military training annually in 

ROTC units in U.S. colleges and universities; 

and 

Whereas, the armer services depend upon 
ROTC graduates for a substantial number 
of their commissioned personnel; and 

Whereas the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States has consistently recom- 
mended some system of national security 
training to enable American youth to ade- 
quately participate in the defense of our 
Nation; and 

Whereas there are 94 land-grant educa- 
tional institutions which owe their existence, 
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in large part, to the Federal Government; 
and ; 

Whereas physical training, discipline and 
the obligations of citizenship are as much a 
part of education ‘as many other subjects: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the national security commit- 
tee of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States (meeting in Washington, D.C., 
February 7, 1960), That American colleges 
and universities be encouraged to inaugurate 
or expand ROTC programs and that where 
such programs ar- already in operation 
every qualified male student attending such 
colleges or universities. be required to par- 
ticipate in ROTC basic.training as one of 
the requirements for obtaining a degree. 








Disclaimer Affidavit Provision of National 
Defense Education Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN .THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 8, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp some of the 
statements by student bodies and -or- 
ganizations which have come to me over 
these past weeks in regard to the dis- 
claimer affidavit provision of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions and statements were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 
TRENTON STATE COLLEGE, TRENTON, N.J., Dis- 

APPROVAL OF LOYALTY OATHS AND Dis- 

CLAIMER AFFIDAVITS 


Whereas the National Defense Education 
Act, passed by Congress in 1958, although 
recognized as a step forward in the Federal 
Government’s financial support for higher 
education, requires a student or faculty ap- 
plicant for a scholarship loan to sign both a 
loyalty oath—-“I do solemnly swear (or af- 
firm) that I will bear true faith and alle- 
giance to the United States of America and 
will support and defend the Constitution and 
laws of the United States against all its ene- 
mies, foreign and domestic,” and an affi- 
davit 1001(F) to the effect that “he does 
not believe in, and is not a member of and 
does not support any organization that be- 
lieves in or teaches, the overthrow of the 
U.S. Government by force or violence or by 
any illegal or unconstitutional methods.” 

Whereas Trenton State College has hither- 
to participated in the said program: The 
Student Executive Board, realizing: 

1. That loyalty is based upon ideas and 
cannot be legislated or created by slogans; 

2. That, historically, loyalty oaths and dis- 
claimer affidavits have been a source of much 
abuse (e.g., 17th century English test oaths) ; 

3. That loyalty oaths are objects of dis- 
approval for: ’ 

(a) They do not serve their purpose. No 
subversive bent upon destroying the Gov- 
ernment would have any qualms about sign- 
ing a loyalty oath. On the other hand, 
loyal Americans who refuse to sign because 
of principle are singled out by the oaths 
and may be subject to undue suspicion. 

(b) They offer subtle threat to academic 
freedom, for: ; 

(1) There is danger that they will serve 
as a “first step” toward more restrictive legis- 
lation; 
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(2) There is danger that their meaning 
may be expanded through. interpretation 
(e.g., the word “defend” in section 1001(F) 
of the NDEA); 

(3) The requirement of signing a loyalty 
oath implies that a college student and/or. 
faculty member is disloyal until he makes 
@ positive statement expressing his loyalty. 
This requirement does not indicate a belief 
in the basic loyalty of American college stu- 
dents and faculty. 

(4) A student’s or faculty member's re- 
fusal to sign because of principle unfortu- 
nately results in suspicion of disloyalty; 

(c) They are discriminatory: 

(1) Imsofar as they single out from the 
field of education college students and fac- 
ulty members to sign loyalty oaths to re- 
ceive Federal aid, whereas other recipients, 
such as farmers, do not have to sign such 
oaths. - 

(2) Insofar as the above legislation sin- 
gles out members from the lower economic 
groups from which will be drawn the appli- 
cants for the loan, 

(3) In view of the unfortunate situation 
that is created when financial pressure com- 
pels faculty members and students to sign 
the loyalty oath and the disclaimed affidavit 
in order to receive Federal aid and thereby 
violating basic principles which in turn may 
cast these students and faculty members into 
disfavor, 

4. That disclaimer affidavits are even more 
so objects of disapproval, for: 

(a) In the case of NDEA the affi- 
davit’s effect is to proscribe certain beliefs. 
But it is nearly impossible to ascertain ac- 
curately what an individual’s beliefs are. 
Such a provision cannot be justly executed. 

(b) In the case of the NDEA, the affidavit 
is terminologically unclear (e.g., the words 
“believe in,” “supports,” and “illegal 
methods”). This leaves a wide area for in- 


‘terpretation and the danger of a resultant 


expansion of the meaning of the act. It also 
leaves a student and faculty member in the 
position of not knowing whether, in believ- 
ing in and in supporting a certain organiza- 
tion and in receiving money under the pro- 
visions of the NDEA, he is committing a 
crime under this act. 

Resolves to call upon the Congress of the 
United States to delete section 1001(F) from 
the National Defense Education Act; and 

Mandates the executive committee of the 
student executive board to communicate 
this resolution to the Members of the United 
States Congress and such other personalities 
as may be deemed fit. 

SrmmMoNns COLLEGE, 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., March 11, 1960. 
Senator JoHN F. KenNeEpy, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Kennepy: The following resolu- 
tion was passed by the Student Government 
Council of Simmons College after consulta- 
tion with the student body: 

“The majority of the student body of Sim- 
mons College disapproves of the loyalty oath 
and disclaimer affidavit (sec. 1001(f)) in the. 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
This majority feels that the loyalty oath im- 
plies by its inclusion in the National De- 
fense Education Act, that students are more 
susceptible to anti-American indoctrination 
than other groups benefited by Federal 
funds. As for the disclaimer affidavit, the 
student body feels that this is a curtailment 
of individual freedom of belief and a restric- 
ae of academic exploration of thoughts and 

eas. 

“The majority of the student body of Sim- 
mons Coliege urges that the loyalty oath and 
disclaimer affidavit requirements in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 be 
repealed.” 
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We hope this resolution will be considered 
in any action taken on this matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
BARBARA SarF TER, 
President, Student Government 
Association. 


Tue STupEenT CounciL, 
RutTGeRs UNIVERSITY, 

New Brunswick, N.J., February 9, 1959. 

Dear Sir: Please be informed that on Jan- 
uary 26, 1959, the student council of Rutgers 
University passed a resolution calling for 
the repeal of section 1001(f) of the National 
Defense Education Act, which specifies that 
Federal funds be granted to individuals only 
at such time as the individual executes and 
files an affidavit that he does not believe in 
or belong to an organization that believes in 
or teaches the overthrow of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment by force or violence. The section 
also requires that the individual subscribe to 
an oath stating his allegiance to the United 
States, its Constitution, and laws. 

The council concurs with the U.S, National 
Students Association which bases its opposi- 
tion to the section on the grounds that the 
section is “procedurally ineffective and ad- 
ministratively cumbersome,” subjecting in- 
stitutions of higher education to ‘‘a very real 
Federal control,” that it is furthermore 
terminologicaNy unclear, and raises ques- 
tions on “constitutionality and freedom of 
inquiry in the statements requiring denial of 
belief.” 

It is the hope of the student body of Rut- 
gers that you will exert every possible in- 
fluence to expidite the repeal of this un- 
justifiable and humiliating section of the 
National Defense Education Act. 


- SHERIDAN D. Biav, : 
Secretary, Rutgers Student Council. 


WISCONSIN STUDENT ASSOCIATION, 


. UNIVERSITY oF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, Wis., February 9, 1960. 
PROTEST AGAINST NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EnucarTion Acr 


Whereas the NDEA provides badly needed 
funds through loans and fellowships for 
university and college students in the United 
States; and 

Whereas in order for a student to qualify 
for a loan or fellowship under the NDEA 
a student must: 

1, Swear allegiance to the United States; 
and 

2. (Sec. 1001(f)) affirm that he “does not 
believe in, and is not a member of an organi- 
zation that believes in or teaches the over- 
throw of the U.S. Government by force or 
violence or by any illegal or unconstitutional 
methods”; and 

Whereas these provisions: 

1. Require an additional statement of loy- 
alty from students and educators not re- 
quired of other citizens and groups receiving 
Federal! funds, ; 

2. Require loyalty oaths for university and 
college money while the universities and col- 
leges have no part in determining whether 
it wishes to have them apply to its funds; and 

Whereas section 1001(f) is an ineffectual 
method of prohibiting subversive persons 
from obtaining these loans and fellowships, 
but rather achieves the opposite effect of 
preventing some particularly conscientious 
students from accepting funds under these 
conditions; 

Be it enacted that the WSA protest these 
loyalty oath requirements by: 

1. Having the president of WSA notify 
each of Wisconsin’s Congressmen of student 
senate’s action and urge.them to vote for 
the repeal of those provisions, 

2. Urging each of the student senators to 
write to their Congressmen urging his sup- 
port in repealing these provisions, 
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for the repeal of these provisions. 
Mandating the president of WSA to con- 
other ts in the 


Fact: The National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 making loan funds available to 
students requires the students par- 

to sign a disclaimer affidavit and 
loyalty oath as follows: 

Title X, section 1001(f) : 

“No part of any funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available for expenditures 
under authority of this act shall be used 
to make payments or loans to any indi- 
vidual unless such individual (1) has exe- 
cuted and filed with the Commissioner ‘an 
affidavit that he does not believe in, and is 
not a member of and does not support any 
organization that believes in or teaches the 
overthrow of the U.S. Government by force 
or violence or by any illegal or unconstitu- 
tional methods, and (2) has taken and sub- 
scribed to an oath or affirmation in the fol- 
lowing form: ‘I do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will bear true faith and alle- 
giance to the United States of America and 
will support and defend the Constitution 
and laws of the United States of America 
against all its enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic.’” 

Principle: The board of control, speaking 
as the duly elected representative of the stu- 
dents of the University of Washington, states 
its belief in the following principles: 

(1) That loyalty is based upon ideas and 
cannot be legislated, nor can it be coerced 
or compelled, and the only kind of loyalty 
in any thinking person is the kind that 
survives curiosity and withstands criticism 
and even doubt; . 

(2) That historically, disclaimer affidavits 
have been a source of much abuse (e4g., 
17th century English test oaths); and 


(3) That the requirement to sign both a 
loyalty oath and disclaimer affidavit is a 
contradiction of itself, for after one has 
signed the loyalty oath, the disclaimer pro- 
vision then seems to say: “Even though you 
have just affirmed your allegiance to the 
Government and the Constitution, you are 
still not to be trusted.” Implicit in sign- 
ing the loyalty oath is the nonacceptance 
of any treasonous beliefs or actions. 

(4) That this indicates a basic distrust 
in the American academic world, and as such 
is discriminatory by singling out college stu- 
dents or faculty members, and the partici- 
pating institutions, to sign such an affidavit 
to receive Federal aid, whereas other re- 
cipients of Federal aid (e.g. farmers, social 
security participants, railroads, steamship 
lines, airlines, etc.) are not required to make 
such a declaration. 

Declaration: The board of contrel, speak- 
ing as the duly elected representatives of the 
students of the University of Washington, 
expresses its opposition to the principle of 
@ disclaimer affidavit provision as is included 
in the National Defense Education Act 
(1958). 


g 
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January 29, 1960. 
The SPEAXER OF THE House or REPRESENTA- 


‘TIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sr: On January 21, 1960, the legislature 
of the Associated Students of Stanford Uni- 
versity resolved to recommend to the Con- 
gress of the United States that the affidavit 
of the National Defense Education Act be 
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removed in the current session. The resolu- 
tion reads as follows: 

“Whereas the Disclaimer Affidavit, section 
1001(f), of the National Defense Education 
Act does not protect us from organizations 
seeking to overthrow our country; and 

“Whereas the affidavit does discourage 
otherwise qualified students from taking ad- 
vantage of the funds available, because of a 
feeling that the affidavit is singling them out 
to be worthy of suspicion, and thus that 
this same affidavit is an infringement on 
their personal freedom inconsistent with 
their personal beliefs: Therefore, 

“Resolved, That the legislature of the As- 
sociated Students of Stanford University 
petitions the current session of Congress to 
remove the affidavit from the National De- 
fense Education Act.” 

We hope that you will consider this as 
representative of a segment of today’s 
American university students who are vitally 
interested in their country and its welfare. 

* Very truly yours, 
Ricuarp A. SUNDEEN, Jr., 
President, Associated Students of Stan- 
fjord University, 1959-1960. 
WILLarp Scorr THOMPSON, 
Chairman, Public and International Af- 
fairs Committee, Legislature, Associ- 
ated Students, Stanford University. 





UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION, 
SENATE, 
Amherst, Mass., January 8, 1960. 
Hon, Joun F. KENNEDY; : 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SenatToR KENNEDY: The following 
motion was passed by the student senate of 
the University of Massachusetts on December 
16, 1959, by a vote of 21 to 8: 

“Moved that the Student Senate of the 
University of Massachusetts, representing the 
undergraduate body of the university, ex- 
press extreme opposition to the disclaimer 
affidavit required of aid applicants under the 
National Defense Education Act, and ex- 
press approval of the bill presently pending 
before the Congress of the United States 
which would repeal this requirement. A 
copy of this bill to be sent to each Senator 
and Congressman in the Massachusetts dele- 
gation to the Congress of the United States, 
to the Speaker of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Vice President of the United 
States.” Resolve. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoBeErT ZELIs, 
President of Student Senate. 





Community Service Broadcasting 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 8, 1960 


Mr.BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a telegram I have re- 
ceived from John Metts, vice president of 
the Connecticut-New York Broadcasters, 
Inc., be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. The telegram deals with the 
cooperative efforts of the members of 
this organization in connection with ren- 
dering community service under their li- 
censes. 

There being no objection, the telegram 


‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 





April 8 
Famrrevp, Conn., April 7, 1960 

Senator Bus, - 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Noted congressional rémarks Wednesday 
by New York Representative EMANUEL CELLER 
that nine New York City broadcasting sta- 
tions last year programed total of 220,000 
minutes of community service. Would like 
to bring to your attention fact that during 
past year radio WICC’s public service pro- 
graming exceeded 92,500 minutes, or 17 per- 
cent of total air time. Figure does not in- 
clude religious or special programs in the 
public interest. From Bridgport transmit- 
ters WICC serves Fairfield and New Haven 
Counties. WICC applauds Congressman 
CEeLLER’s position that unless achievements 
of broadcasters, as well as their failures, are 
taken into account, there can be no effective 
solution to current problems that would be 
in the public interest. We urge your support 
of moves to bring to light significant day-to- 
day contributions of broadcasters in Con- 
necticut and elsewhere. 

JOHN MetTTs, 
Vice President, Connecticut-New York 
Broadcasters, Inc. (WICC). 





Role of Enslaved Nations Under . 
Communist Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF : 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 8, 1960 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr, President, I have 
read recently with much appreciation a 
memorandum prepared by Dr. Stephen 
Vytvytsky, President of the Ukrainian 
Government in Exile, which deals with 
the role and significance of the enslaved 
non-Russian peoples of the Soviet Union 
in the conflict between Communist im- 
perialism and the nations of the free 
world, 

This memorandum points out that the 
number of non-Russians in the U.S.S.R. 
is virtually equal to that of Russians, 
and that the great source of Soviet in- 
dustrial strength lies in the natural re- 
sources and wealth of these enslaved na- 
tions. 

It is my sincere belief that those who 
determine the foreign relations policies 
of the free world should give careful at- 
tention to the factors brought out in 
this memorandum. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that excerpts from this 
important appraisal of the role of the 
enslaved nations under Communist rule 
and domination be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF STATEMENT BY Dr. STEPHEN 

VYTVYTSKY 

1. We would like to point out the role and 
the significance of the enslaved non-Rus- 
sian peoples of the Soviet Union in the con- 
flict between Russian imperialism and the 
free world. The greatest weakness of the 
U.S.8.R. is the problem of the non-Russian 
peoples it has under its oppression. I would 
not contend that these peoples are the most 
important force in the great struggle with 
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Moscow, but I do say that in this struggle, 
these peoples are a codetermining factor. 

It is fitting here to recall an official an- 
nouncement made by Khrushchev to the ef- 
fect that the internal crisis in the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union which led to 
the degradation of Molotov, Malenkov, and 
Kaganovich was, among others, caused’ by 
the negative attitude of these former Com- 
munist bigwigs toward the widening of the 
autonomous right of the national republics. 
This same accusation was made at the 21st 
Party Congress last January against other 
members of the so-called antiparty group: 
Pervukhin and Saburoy, former Deputy 
Premiers. The New York Times reported on 
this on January 30, 1959 as follows: 

“The Congress continued today with 
major speeches by Michael A. Suslov and 
Nuridin A. Mukhitdinov, Presidium mem- 
bers. According to summaries by Tass, the 
Soviet press agency, both spoke out and 
against ‘the antiparty plotters’ and» Mr. Muk- 
hitdinov, an Uzbek, raised a new charge 
against them. He said the group had dem- 
onstrated elements of chauvinism and mis- 
trust in the ability of minority nationali- 
ties to handle their own governmental prob- 
lems within the Soviet Union.” 

2. The number of non-Russians in the 
U.S.S.R. is virtually equal to that of Rus- 
sians. On their native territory (particu- 
larly in Ukraine) there are to be found vast 
natural resources on which the economic 
power of theU.S.S.R. rests. The national 
republics strive for their independence and 
are in continual conflict with the regime. 
It is worth recalling that during the Second 
World War, whole divisions of Ukrainian sol- 
diers surrendered to the Germans expecting 
that the invaders were bringing national lib- 
eration. Had it not been the antinational 
policy pursued by Hitler toward the occu- 
pied areas of Eastern Europe, and Ukraine 
was not the least of them, it is to be strongly 
doubted whether the Soviet Union would 
have defeated the Germans on its front. 
The former Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, points this out in his book, “War or 
Peace.” 

The struggle of the enslaved nations is 
carried on primarily in the form of eco- 
nomic decentralization and broadening of 
the autonomous rights of the national re- 
publics. The seemingly more liberal poli- 
tics pursued by Khrushchev.and his group in 
relation to the non-Russian peoples, do not 
at all change their attitude toward the Com- 
munist regime. As proof of this, one can 
adduce the troubles in Georgia, Armenia, and 
Kiev in 1956. 

Being the largest national republic, 
Ukraine stands in the forefront of this 
struggle. It aspires to the free development 
of its national culture and is opposed to 
the Communist policy of russification. 
Ukraine’s writers, artists, musicians, are 
condemned to live under the reign of intel- 
lectual and physical terror. Those who op- 
pose the regime in any way are subjected to 
the treatment recently accorded Boris Pas- 
ternak (and many were destroyed phys- 
ically). Under the seemingly placid exte- 
rior, in Ukraine and other non-Russian 
republics is an undercurrent of revolution- 
ary sentiment. The reports carried by the 
Associated Rress on March 21, 1959 about 
explosions in Carptaho-Ukraine are sympto- 
matic of this situation. American travelers 
returning from Kiev tell of being approached 
on the streets of that Ukrainian city by in- 
dividual inhabitants who whispered to them 
furtively: “We are your friends” (New York 
Times, Feb. 28, 1959). 

All of these enslaved peoples are the nat- 
ural allies of the United States. They live 
within the U.S.8.R., they know its economic, 
social, cultural, and political structure well, 
and are familiar with all of the techniques of 
Soviet Government, .This is a constant and 
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permanent natural force which by its na- 
ture is a factor in the maneuvering between 
the West and the East. 

At a time when the remnants of colonial 
imperialism are being eliminated in Africa 
and Asia, the peoples of Europe, too, will 
regain their freedom. It should be expected 
that the Russian people will not be opposed 
to this liberalization and that the feelings of 
national hatred which afflicts Russian im- 
perialists is and will be alien to the majority 
of Russians whom opposition to this libera- 
tion would cost dearly. 

8. Khrushchey frequently threatens war 
and rattles his nuclear weapons. The hor- 
ror of mankind at the prospect of a nuclear 
war gives the Communists an opportunity 
to win the war without fighting, but in con- 
sidering its war plannings the Soviet Union 
would have to take into calculation the atti- 
tudes of its civilians, particularly the en- 
slaved peoples. It should be borne in mind 
that modern military technology more and 
more makes the frontline soldier free of the 
close supervision of his superiors and leaves 
him scope for independent action and ini- 
tiative. The civilian population would aim 
in the first range to defend their settlements 
and their country. 

A considerable weakness of the Communist. 
regime is to be found in the perpetual state 
of revolution and crisis. The Communist 
regime is not one that bears the stamp of 
stability. Almost continually, some of the 
most important Kremlin personages are 
being degraded, denounced, imprisoned, exe- 
cuted * * * Beria, Malenkov, Molotov, Bul- 
ganin, Kaganovich, Pervoukin, Saburov, and 
yesterday’s national hero, Zhukov. Two 
years ago Khrushchev tottered on the brink 
of political disaster; today he seems to be 
supreme ruler. This state of internal crisis 
can easily bring on internal upheavals in 
which the non-Russian peoples will play an 
important part. 

5. Already Khrushchev is naming the day 
on which the capitalist world will collapse. 
Although ostensibly denouncing war, Mos- 
cow is waging war, which it calls peace. 
Communist parties in other countries are to 
provide future spies, fifth columnists, sabo- 
teurs, and partisans. Trade relations are 
designed to penetrate the economic life of 
Western countries, Cultural ties are merely 
another means to prepare the groundwork 
for Soviet propaganda. Except for some sci- 
entific achievements, there is under Soviet 
rule no culture originating from free thought 
and free sentiments. There is merely Com- 
munist creed enforced by terror for the use 
of creating a Communist man. It is the 
product of this type of culture that the Se- 
viets hope to feed the rest of the world and 
so to make it susceptible to their doctrine. 
The Communist exhibitions do not depict 
the genuine reality which is characterized by 
misery and drabness. 

In some official Western World declara- 
tions and in all the American press, the 
term “Russia” is used to designate the 
US.S.R., although this political formation 
does not exist. There is only the RS.F.S.R. 
as one of the republics constituting the So- 
viet Union. In this way, the very existence 
of the non-Russian enslaved peoples in the 
US.S.R. is denied although this existence 
is recognized by Moscow itself. 

The indiscriminate use of the term 
“Russia” instead of U.S.S.R. creates the im- 
pression that the U.S.S.R. is inhabited only 
by Russians. This aids the Communist rus- 
sification drive. It does not make a good 
impression on the Ukrainians, Byelorussians, 
Armenians, and other peoples, each of whom 
has its own history, its own culture, and 
all of whom were overpowered and enslaved 
by the Russian tsars, These peoples created 
their own independent states after the First 
World War, they were invaded by Commu- 
nist armies from the Russian north, they 
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resisted this invasion; fighting for their in- 
dependence. Thus communism came to 
them on the bayonets of an invading army. 

The question should be asked: Is the crea- 
tion of a single uniform type of Russian- 
Communist man bent on world conquest in 
the interests of the western states? The 
noble resolution of the U.S. Congress issued 
on June 22, 1959, strengthened the faith of | 
the enslaved peoples of the U.S.S.R. in the 
princtples of freedom and justice repre- 
sented by the United States of America. Un- 
fortunately the exact wording of this resolu- 
tion was not transmitted by the Voice of 
America and Radio Liberation to the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

7, In order to create effective plans for 
the defense, it. is essential to state who is 
the real enemy. Communism is the crea- 
tion of Russian imperialism. The national 
Russian attitude is permeated with a sense 
of mission, messianism to save mankind and 
at the same time, naturally, to dominate it. 
This is clearly and adequately shown by 
Russian history, Russian philosophy, Rus- 
sian literature, and no less by the history 
of communism. 


This is further shown in practice by Com- 
munist policies of compromise toward 
Yugoslavia, nationalistic Poland, and East 
Germany as well as by the political tactics 
used in relation to the Asian and African 
national movements. 


As is known, a union of non-Russian peo- 
ples enslaved in the U.S.S.R. has been formed 
in exile. This is the Paris bloc. It was 
formed to carry out political activities more 
effectively. This bloc is making efforts to 
unite with the union of satellite peoples 
(the Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions), which is sponsored by the Free 
Europe Committee. 

A few words may be added about the so- 
called coexistence, First of all, the very 
idea of coexistence is, under the present cir- 
cumstances, erroneous and misleading. 
There can be no coexistence of two systems 
which are based on fundamentally different 
principles. In this case, on one side there is 
a free society of men built on principles o7 
democracy and freedom, and on the other, 
a society ruled by a dictatorial-totalitarian 
regime. Moreover, Communist totalitarian- 
ism shows a clear tendency to expand, having 
as its ultimate goal, world domination. To 
this end all possible means from 
propaganda to direct subversive activities 
and violence are being used. In this respect, 
it should be also borne in mind that coun- 
tries of the free world are easily accessible 
to all the means of Soviet “peaceful” aggres- 
sion, while countries of the Soviet bloc are 
practically closed to any infiltration of the 
ideas of democratic countries. By this very 
nature, the Russian communism is bent on 
destruction of any rivaling political system. 
Thus, in any arrangement of coexistence, 
communism will tend to put its partner out 
of existence. 





Racine (Wis.) Journal-Times Favor. 
National Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 8, 1960 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, the 
made 


arguments I have read anywhere for a 
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national primary. In part, the Journal- 
Times argues: 

But the best argument for a national 

primary is the same on that 

old Bob la Follette used more than a 


A NATIONAL PRIMARY? 
Senator WiLLt1aM Proxmiee’s proposal that 
the United States hold a national presiden- 
tial primary, simultaneously in all States, 


The major political leaders of the major 
political parties have shown little enthu- 
siasm for the present, limited system of 
State presidential primaries, and they are 
not likely to look with favor on its national- 
ization. 

In one respect, Proxmme is bucking a 
trend. The presidential primary, even as a 
State institution, has been losing favor 
steadily. Students of Wisconsin political 
history will recall that this particular elec- 
toral institution originated here, in 1905, 
after Senator Robert La Follette, Sr., had his 
progressive delegation to the Republican 
National Convention of 1904 rejected in 
favor of a “stalwart” Republican delegation. 
Knowing that he had popular support, 
La Follette asked for and got a popular elec- 
tion of presidential convention delegates. 
By 1916, half of the States of the Union had 
adopted a similar . However, 20 
years later, the presidential primary began 
to slip in popular appeal, and State after 
State gave up their primaries, until only 17 
States and the District of Columbia have 
them today. 

Admittedly, the present presidential pri- 
mary system has its faults, and its chief 
weakness is the fact that the candidates are 
reluctant to use it, unless they must prove 
a particular political point to demonstrate 
their own votegetting ability. As only 727 
of the 1,521 votes at the Democratic Conven- 
tion and 624 of the votes of the Republican 
Convention come: from States holding pri- 
maries, the “primary States” could not con- 
trol either convention if they voted to- 
gether, which they don’t. 

But the weaknesses of the present State- 
by-State primary system are not necessarily 
the weaknesses of a national primary. In 


fact, a national primary may be the remedy — 


for the faults of the present system. 


Today, candidates have two major objec- 
tions to the presidential primary system: 
First, it is a mankiller; the problem of hav- 
ing to conduct a very personalized, hand- 
shaking campaign in several States from 
March to June is a tremendous physical 
strain, and its takes place before the regular 


summer and autumn campaigns. Second,. 


this is expensive campaigning; estimates 


that a single State primary campaign may 
cost a candidate and his backers up to 


$75,000 are proving quite modest. 
A national. would have these an- 


swers to those problems: The campaigning . 


could be nationwide, using major campaign- 
ing media, as the presidential campaign it- 
self does; this would reduce the necessity of 
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the street-corner type electioneering we see 
now in the . The cost would continue 
to be high, but it would be spread across a 
national effort, rather than concentrated, 
State by State, in a series of minor cam- 
paigns that may not produce an effective 
result. 

But the best argument for a national pres- 
idential primary is the same one that Old 
Bob LaFollette used more than a half cen- 
tury ago: It would return to the people of 
the country not only their right to choose 
a President, but the right to choose the men 
who would be candidates for President. To- 
day, the voters just do not have that right; 
it is usurped by the politicians some of them 
responsible to no one but State political 
machines. 

A national primary would, of course, take 
the glamor, even the principal purpose, out 
of the national conventions. That would be 
a@ very small loss, as anyone who has attend- 
ed these political circuses knows. The Na- 
tion as a whole has only become conscious of 
the evils of the convention system in recent 
years, when the use of television brought 
the whole Nation to the convention floors. 
We recall well the reaction of a citizen who 
had this experience for the first time about 
8 years ago and said: 

“Is this the way we nominate candidates 
for the highest elective office in the world?” 





Health Problems of Senior Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 8, 1960 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging has been holding hear- 
ings this week on the health problems 
which face 16 million senior American 
citizens. 

We have heard important and illumi- 
nating testimony on the extent of health 
needs, the problems of financing health 
care and the kinds of health services 
older persons require to live not only 
longer but healtheir and happier. 

I expect to present a detailed report 
on the health problems of older persons 
at the conclusion of these hearings and 
to introduce legislation which will pro- 
vide a program of balanced health serv- 
ices for a healthier-dignified life in re- 
tirement. 

I thought—however—that it would be 
of interest to the Members of the Senate 
to have a few of the highlights of these 
hearings as they are going on. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point a memoran- 
dum which—in brief fashion—highlights 
some of the testimony of the witnesses. 


There being no objection the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


DR. JOHN D. PORTERFIELD, DEPUTY SURGEON GEN=- 
ERAL, U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


-Of the 10 million persons in the Nation 
who have heart disease—4 million, 40 per- 
cent—are 65 or older. At any given time, 
some 750,000 persons have cancer and most 
of these are persons who are over 65. Al- 
most 3 million persons have diabetes and 
the elderly have more than their propor- 
tionate share. 
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This is also true of the 5 million who suf. 
fer from arthritis and the 6 million who are 
affected by related rheumatic disorders. 
Forty-nine percent of those who are 65 or 
older are limited in activity—compared to 21 
percent of all ages. Only 3 percent of all 
ages have limitations of mobility—compared 
with 19 percent of those who are over 65. 
WALTER P, REUTHER, PRESIDENT, UNITED AUTO 
WORKERS 


“Mr. Flemming has indicated on a num- 
ber of occasions, that his Department has 
been continuing to explore ways to meet 
the undeniable need of older people for help 
with their medical and hospital bills. In 
the last few weeks the press has been full 
of accounts of struggle inside the Republi- 
can administration about what action shall 
be taken on this politically explosive sub- 
ject. 

“But as in so many other questions where 
Goverment spending is being balanced 
against human welfare—the people have ap- 
parently lost again. The New York Times 
of Thursday, March 24, reported Mr. Flem- 
ming’s comment: ‘All the administration has 
endorsed is exploration.’ 

“In spite of our capacity for the highest 
standards of health—we Americans are not 
the healthiest people in the world. The life 
expectancy of older citizens in our country 
is less than in a great many countries in- 
cluding Canada, Cyprus, Denmark, West 
Germany, Iceland, Israel, Japan, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, and Sweden,” Mr. Reuther 
declared. 


DR. JAMES Z.APPEL, MEMBER, BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


“Physicians themselves are doing what they 
can as individuals to soften medical expenses 
for persons over 65 with modest resources,” 
Dr. Appel said. 

The indigent are cared for by public wel- 
fare—religious and fraternal programs—as 
well as donated services by the doctors. 

State medical societies and physicians 
should take action to expedite the develop- 
ment of low cost voluntary health insurance 
and prepayment programs for the elderly 
with low family incomes. 

The AMA also recommends that physicians 
accept reduced compensation for their serv- 
ices. 


GUY R. JUSTIS, DIRECTOR, STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE, COLORADO 


Each old age pensioner in Colorado re- 
ceives $106 a month less any income he may 
have in cash or kind. In addition he re- 
ceives necessary hospitalization, nursing 
home care, surgery, and physician visits paid 
for out of a $10 million medical care fund 
administered through Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield. 


JERRY. VOORHIS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, GROUP 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION AND COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA 
“Our organization would take the position 

that while voluntary health plans of every 

sort should do everything possible to provide 
protection for the health of our older citizens, 
it is probably impossible for them to do this 
in any adequate way without assumption of 
at least a portion of the financial responsi- 
bility by some governmental unit, Federal, 
State, or local,” Mr. Voorhis @sserted. 


DEAN DOUGLAS BROWN, DEAN OF FACULTY AND 
ECONOMICS, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


“Subsidation of private insurance carriers 
by the Government from taxation to permit 
them to provide health insurance to aged 
persons at less than true cost is a most 
clumsy-hybrid arrangement which involves 
overwhelming administrative difficulties and 
excessive costs,” Dean Brown said. 

“It seems to me that it is far better to 
have what is ‘insurance within insurance’ 
under the OASDI program with costs aver- 
aged over the whole working lives of all par- 
ticipants,” he advised. 
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DR. JAMES DIXON, PRESIDENT, ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO 

“The evidence all indicates that if one uses 
the health status of the employed person as 
a norm—the older person is disadvantaged 
relatively and absolutely in terms of services 
and their availability. I share entirely Dean 
Brown’s feeling concerning the use of the 
social security mechanism as the appropriate 
device at this point of time in our country 
under the present circumstances to begin 
to meet this problem,” Dr. Dixon said. 


DR. MICHAEL DACSO, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
PHYSICAL MEDICINE, GOLDWATER MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL, NEW YORK 


In order to prevent excessive institution- 
alization disabilities must be prevented. 

Physical disability is preventable even if 
the disease causing it cannot be corrected. 
For example, in many, if not all heart 
diseases, physical incapacity caused by heart 
disease can be prevented. 

A great deal more research will have to be 
done in this field as well as in training dis- 
abled persons to the point of self-sufficiency, 
Dr. Dacso emphasized. 

JAMES CAREY, PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL UNION 

OF ELECTRICAL RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS 

“Investigation shows that the majority of 
our retired elder citizens depend almost en- 
tirely upon Federal old-age insurance bene- 
fits for subsistence. 

“While people seek desperately to put a few 
dollars aside for- their old age—only one 
person in six who retires at age 65 has as 
much as $5,000 in savings,” Mr. Carey said. 

“Costs of voluntary health insurance con- 
tinues to rise at the rate of 10 percent a year. 
It now costs about $15 a month for the av- 
erage retiree to cover himself and his wife 
for Blue Cross and Blue Shield. For most 
retirees who depend on old-age benefits this 
is an impossible price tag,” he stated. 


HON. ARTHUR FLEMMING, SECRETARY, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Estimates indicate that 42 percent of the 
aged—approximately 644 million persons— 
have some health insurance and that 56 per- 
cent of the aged would have coverage by 1965 
and about 68 percent by 1970. 

“Nevertheless, even though we do expe- 
rience continued progress in this area, I 
believe we will still be left with serious prob- 
lems. There will still be aged persons whose 
policies provide inadequate protection, Also 
there will still be aged persons who will have 
no protection but who would be willing to 
participate in voluntary programs if provided 
with policies at rates they could afford to 


pay. ~ 

“This administration is acutely aware of 
the need for approaching these problems 
with a sense of urgency,” Secretary Flem- 
ming said. 

An intensive study is currently being made 
of the problem, the subcommittee was told. 

“In an effort to arrive at sound conclusions 
We are now consulting not only with experts 
in the Government—but also with outside 
experts and groups—and with State officials. 
I expect to complete these consultations 
within the next 2 weeks. I will then move 
at once to develop a specific proposal within 
the executive branch,” Secretary Flemming 
said. 

On April 7, the Washington Post pub- 
lished a perceptive editorial summarizing a 
number of important facts developed in 
these hearings and concluding with the fol- 
lowing statement; 

“The one practical way to provide insur- 
ance against the health hazards of retirement 
years is to let people pay the premiums in the 
form of social security taxes while they are 
earning wages and are able to do so. This is 
precisely how they now provide retirement 
income for themselves under the social.secu- 
rity program—and this kind of protection is 
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made compulsory because the lack of it 
would have a disastrous social impact. Those 
who denounce this as ‘socialistic’ 


are foolishly doctrinaire. 

“They might just about as sensibly oppose 
as socialistic the Nation’s public schools, 
fire departments and parks because these 
represent communal efforts financed through 
taxation. One of the fundamental purposes 
for which the U.S. Government was estab- 
lished was ‘to promote the general welfare.’ ” 

The subcommittee has scheduled addi- 
tional hearings on the general problem for 
next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
April 11, 12, and 13. 

It will devote extensive attention to one 
of the crucial questions in this area; namely, 
the extent to which private insurance is 
meeting the problem and can be expected 
to do so in the future. Executives of profit 
and nonprofit insurance groups plan to par- 
ticipate in these hearings and to give us the 
benefit of their experience in this field to~ 
such a large segment of American society. 





Members of Congress and Their Families | 
Will Visit New York City, May 13, 14, 
and 15 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E.- VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
annual congressional tour of New York 
City on May 13,-14, and 15 for Mem- 
bers of Congress and their families has 
been perfected. The tour includes an 
evening at Roosevelt Raceway, a visit to 
the United Nations, Empire State Build- 
ing, Chinatown, and an inspection tour 
of the New York harbor. There is also 
the opportunity to go to Broadway 





‘ theaters. 


A copy of the official announcement, 
which recently was sent to Members of 
both branches of Congress, is as follows: 
New York Crry 3-Day CONGRESSIONAL TOUR, 

May 13, 14, 15—Make Your RESERVATIONS 

Topay—D1IAL ExTEeNnsIon 4576, Room 1104, 

Hovse Office BUILDING 


Tour includes United Nations, Fifth Ave- 
nue, Broadway theaters, Empire State build- 
ing, harbor trip, and Chinatown. 

SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


Priday, May 13: 9:45 1.m., daylight time, 
party will leave Washington via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Luncheon in the dining 
car. We arrive Penn Station, New York City, 
1:45 p.m., and buses will take us directly to 
pier where we board sightseeing steamer for 
New York harbor tour. At 4 p.m. buses leave 
pier for Paramount Hotel. At 7 p.m. buses 
leave for Roosevelt Raceway, buffet dinner 
and an evening at the races. At 11 p.m. 
buses leave racetrack for Hotel Paramount. 

Saturday, May 14: 8:45 a.m., leave hotel 
for the United Nations and at 10:45 a.m. we 
leave for New York city hall and reception 
by Hon. Robert F. Wagner, mayor of New 
York City. At 1 p.m., we arrive Idlewild 
Airport for luncheon and Capital Airline 
tour. At 4:30 p.m. we return to Hotel Para- 
mount. 

Saturday night will be open for members 
of our party to go to restaurant, night club, 
or theater of their choice. 


A3121 
Sunday, May 15: 11 a.m. we leave hotel for 
State building tour. At 12:45 p.m. 





HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


_ OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 8, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, everybody, it seems, is talking 
about national purpose of late. There 
is much honest confusion and, I am 
afraid, probably some lack of facts, too. 
At a time when every American should 
be giving some thought about the goals 
of his Nation and the goals that he 
should have as an individual citizen, it 
might not be amiss to remind ourselves 
that a good starting place for our rumi- 
nations might be our own municipal 
library. From words written in the pres- 
ent or past we may receive cues for our 
future conduct and thought. 

I was very glad to-note, therefore, that 
the Asbury Park Press, in its April 5 is- 
sue, had a few words to say about Na- 
tional Library Week and the pleasant 
habit of reading. ; 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp,. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Asbury Park Evening Press, Apr. 5, 

’ 1960] 

Natronat Lisrary Wrek 

This is National Library Week. Other of 
the many special weeks we celebrate are de- 
voted to enterprises and products which are 
of interest to segments of the population. 
But Library Week draws attention to a world- 
wide institution which is of vital interest to 
a citizen, whether he knows it or not. 
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No truly educated person ever achieved 
that status His formal 
schooling have been limited t books 


reading. 
he reads the more his appetite is whetted for 
Books are friends 
and those who associate with them come to 
love them. 
For those who never acquired the pleasant 


Any book will do. Just acquire the habit of 
reading and time will take care of the matter 
of quality. But read. 





Wiretapping Ban Aids Criminals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr * 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 8, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
New York Herald Tribune yesterday 
carried an editorial emphasizing the 
need for a Federal law clarifying the 
present muddled wiretap situation. The 
editorial properly erhphasizes the need 
for careful restrictions on the use of 
wiretapping evidence. However, it also 
makes the important point that New 
. York’s own laws on the subject represent 
“a sensible balance between protecting 
the rights of the individual against 
abuses and enabling law enforcement 
agencies to proceed more effectively 
against crime.” 

On Wednesday I introduced a wire- 
tap bill—S. 3340—which would make 
it clear that no provision of the Federal 
law is intended to preclude the opera- 
tion of State laws permitting wire- 
tapping under the safeguards of the 
court order. This editorial indicates the 
strong need for enactment of such a 
provision if we are to avoid jeopardy to 
law enforcement in New York and other 
States with similar laws. I hope that 
there will be early consideration of this 
bill and that action to relieve New 
York’s plight will be taken before Con- 
gress adjourns. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Apr. 7, 
1960] 





BANNING WIRETAPS HELPS THE CRIMINALS 


Some 20 years ago the people of New York 
engaged in a lot of serious debate about the 
validity and necessity of wiretapping as an 
aid to law enforcement agencies in fighting 
crime. 

The result was a sensible balance between 
protecting the rights of the individual 
against abuses and enabling the aforesaid 
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agencies to proceed more effectively against 
crime. We allowed official wiretapping, but 
only on court authority and for good cause. 
And there is to this day no authentic cause 
for regret. 

Now, however, the Federal courts have 
upset things considerably by various deci- 
sions hinging on a fuzzy 31-word clause in 
the 1934 Federal Communications Act which 


“No person not being authorized by the 
sender shall intercept any communication 
and divulge or publish the existence, con- 
tents, substance, purport, effect, or meaning 
of such intercepted communication to any 
person.” 

This has been ruled to mean, among other 
points, that wiretap evidence cannot be used 
in Federal trials. But a number of States, 
including New York, operate otherwise with 
notable success. 

Whether the law actually makes wire- 
tapping a Federal crime is anybody’s guess. 
Certainly it doesn’t keep the FBI from tap- 
ping, even though the fruits are prohibited 
from evidentiary display. 

But all the New York prosecutors, and 
Police Commissioner Kennedy as well, fear 
that this Federal restriction is on the way 
to being extended to the State courts. In 
short, that criminal law enforcement (at 
least the substantial part dependent on wire- 
tap investigation) will be crippled. 

It is easy enough to quote Justice Holmes 
on wiretapping being “dirty business,” and 
that would certainly apply if there were no 
controlling safeguards. But New York has 
shown what can be done. We see no reason 
why District Attorney Hogan and Commis- 
sioner Kennedy, among many, should be 
deprived of an effective weapon against 
crime. 

Before the courts proceed any further with 
nullification, let Congress clear the air with 
a law that backs up New York. For surely 
the country hasn’t got to the point where 
crime is to be protected. 





Resolution of St. Mark’s Home and 
School Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 8, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we rec- 
ognize that the battle against inflation 
is a continuous one. The establishment 
of a realistic fiscal program, however, 
cannot be accomplished by wishful 
thinking; rather, it will require the co- 
operation of government, consumers, 
labor, industry, and all others in our 
society. 

Through sound buying, spending, bor- 
rowing, and savings practices, the citi- 
zens of our country themselves can make 
an effective contribution to not only 
combating inflation, but to our eco- 
nomic progress. 

Effective anti-inflationary measures, 
however, can be adopted only if there is 
a recognition of its threat, and a willing- 
ness by our citizens to undertake effec- 
tive action to halt its spiral. 

Recently, I was privileged to receive 
from Mrs. Lawrence Ruetz, of Kenosha, 
Wis., president of St. Mark’s Home and 
School Association, a resolution adopted 








April 8 
by that fine organization on the need for 
effective measures for combating infla- 
tion. 

Representatives of real grassroots 
thinking on this significant problem, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the reso- 
lution printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION oF ST. MaRK’s HOME AND SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 

Whereas for nearly two decades, and par- 
ticularly following World War II, the United 
States has experienced a sharp inflation of its 
currency, which inflation is still continuing; 
and 

Whereas during the last decade the value 
of the U.S. dollar has been reduced more 
than half; and 

Whereas if this trend continues it will seri- 
ously affect our economy, destroy our posi- 
tion as a leader in world affairs, aid Russia’s 
avowed intention to destroy us as a democ- 
racy, and may even destroy the form of 
government under which we now live; and 

Whereas such inflationary trend has al- 
ready reeked hayoc upon many of our citi- 
zens who depend upon fixed incomes such as 
pensions and other like means of income, and 
has debilitated the savings of the older citi- 
zens who have frugally prepared for their old 
age and further inflation will reek even 
further havoc upon them; and 

Whereas gne of the causes of such inflation 
has been the Federal Government’s policy of 
refusing to live within its income, borrowing 
money for curremt expenses and increasing 
the legal debt limit; and 

Whereas during times of war it may be 
necessary for the Government to borrow in 
order to meet extraordinary expenses, but to 
continue to do so in times of peace is against 
the rules of sound economy and against our 
tradition as a Nation; and 

Whereas our Government, by pursuing a 
policy of thrift and frugality can, we believe, 
live within its income, balance its budget 
and reduce its indebtness, and by pursuing 
such a policy reduce the heavy burden of 
taxes as well; 

Now, therefore, we do hereby resolve that 
we urge our elected Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States to use their voices, 
influence, and votes to reduce waste and 
extravagance in Government, to cease bor- 
rowing additional moneys with which .to 
meet current expenses, to work for a bal- 
anced budget, and to refuse further raises in 
the debt limit except in cases of extreme 
emergency. 

Dated at Kenosha, Wis., this 21st day of 
March, A.D., 1960. 

St. Mark’s HoME AND SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION, 
By Mrs. LAWRENCE RUETZ, 





President. 
Attest: 
Mrs. Epwarp W. JEANNAT, 
Secretary. 
Malaria World Health Day Target 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 


President, within the past few years we 
in this Nation and others elsewhere in 
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the world have gradually come to realize 
the value of a global campaign aginst 
disease of all kinds. On April 7, World 
Health Day, the Camden (N.J.) Courier- 
Post discussed “a venture without prece- 
dent in history”—a worldwide campaign 
to stamp out malaria. 

Such an effort is worth the attention 
of everyone concerned with the elimina- 
tion of human suffering and waste of 
human resources. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Matarta WorLD HEALTH Day TARGET 


Eradication of malaria has been called a 
“challenge to all the world.” But that is 
the challenge concerted international forces 
are taking up this year. Never before have 
these forces been deployed on such a scale 
against a single disease. 

And today, World Health Day, is designed 
to recall to all peoples the urgency of this 
great undertaking. 

The present worldwide campaign to stamp 
out malaria is a venture without precedent 
in human history. Never before have doc- 
tors, engineers, laboratory workers, and help- 
ers of all kinds been mobilized in such large 
numbers in so many different countries to 
combat the same evil. 

Never before has a scheme been launched 
that so intimately affects the living condi- 
tions of such vast numbers of the earth's 
inhabitants. 

This year, 1.2 billion human being are 
living under the constant threat of malaria. 
It is not a spectacular disease. Its victims 
show no wounds or mutilations to excite our 
pity; it comes upon them as they sleep, in 
the stillness of the night, carried by a silent 
attacker, the mosquito. 

The ultimate aim of the antimalaria cam- 
paign is to eliminate the disease, to wipe it 
off the face of the globe, never giving up 
until the very last case in the remotest 
corner of the earth has been tracked down. 

Described as the world’s most costly dis- 
ease, malaria- is estimated to account for 
from 10 to 15 percent of the infant mortality 
rate in tropical countries where its inhabi- 
tants have become resigned to it. 

Without a dissenting voice the 90 mem- 
bers of the World Health Organization have 
resolved to pool their knowledge and re- 
sources to eliminate the disease from the 
globe. 

Physical deterioration from malaria makes 
a sufferer an easy prey to other dangerous 
diseases, 

Today, according to Dr. M. G. Candau, 
Director-General of WHO, we know how ma- 
laria is transmitted and by what mosquitoes. 
We know how the malaria parasite behaves 
within the human body, and how it causes 
a fever that may lead to death. We have 
found effective ways of destroying the mos- 
quitoes and we possess drugs that success- 
fully attack the parasites within the human 
body. The techniques for fighting malaria 
are continually becoming more - powerful 
and precise. 

But we also know that the deadly mos- 
quitoes have found ways of fighting back— 
that is why speed is essential. The campaign 
against malaria must be carried - through 
while the weapons still remain effective. 

Candau tells us there are still 56 countries 
where no effort has yet been made to sub- 
due the malaria monster. 

“The world antimalaria campaign evi- 
dently calls for large numbers of trained 
workers of many kinds, quantities of equip- 
ment and supplies, considerable financial 
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investment and efficient administrative ma- 
chinery,” Candau said. “It is even more _ 
portant, however, that the governments en: 
gaged in the campaign should pursue it with 
conviction and with the determination to 
succeed.” 

The eradication of malaria is, indeed, a 
challenge to all the world. In an era when 
man thinks he is about to set foot on the 
moon, he should on his own planet be ca- 
pable of stamping out one of his oldest and 
most destructive enemies. 





Night Life in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 8, 1960 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Night: Life in Washington,” 
written by Charles McDowell, which ap- 
peared in the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
of March 4, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Nicutr Lire IN WASHINGTON 
(By Charles McDowell) 


It was 12:25 a.m, and Senator Ervin, of 
North Carolina, who had been speaking for 
an hour and a half, was beginning to get to 
the point of his speech on the floor of the 
bem Senate. He was against the civil rights 

ill. 

Senator Ervin was standing behind a desk 
piled high with books and sheafs of papers. 
His legislative assistant sat beside him, oc- 
casionally handing him documents from a 
fat briefcase. The Senator looked fresh and 
happy and quite capable of making the 4- 
hour speech that was expected of him by 
his southern colleagues. 

Senator EasTLanp of Mississippl,.was re- 
laxing a few seats away, his feet on a desk. 
Senator EASTLAND was playing question man 
for Senator Ervin. The way the southerners 
were working the filibuster, a question man 
was always on hand to ask long questions 
every 20 minutes or so to rest the speaker’s 
voice. Whenever Senator EasTLanp got up 
to ask a question, his shirttail showed below 
his coat. He had pulled it out for comfort. 

Senator ELLeEnpgEr, of Louisiana, came into 
the Chamber from the darkened cloakroom, 
took a‘seat at the rear, and watched Senator 
Ervin intently. He was checking on his 
man’s condition, looking for signs of weari- 
ness. Satisfied that his man was in good 
shape, Senator ELLenper returned to the 
cloakroom. But he wouldn't go any farther 
from the floor than that because he was 
team captain for the current 24 hours and 
it was his job to be there to cope with any 
parliamentary tricks by the opposition, make 
substitutions, and keep in touch by. tele- 
phone with the coach, Senator Russetu, of 
Georgia, who was hidden away in a hotel 
downtown, 

Senator Ervin paused for a moment to 
take a sip of water. Then he said, “You 
know, this is the funniest organization I ever 
belonged to.” He said the Senate had passed 
all sorts of fair labor standards legislation, 
and yet here he was violating the 40-hour 
week and not getting time and a half. He 
looked across the Chamber at Senator Javrrs, 
of New York, smiled, and said he supposed 
this kind of work was necessary for “some 





of us who are trying to save the Confed- 
eracy as well as the 
Senator Javrrs smiled back at him and 
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Senators on the floor. The last 
playing watchdogs for the ma 
Senators in favor of a civil rights 
watchdogs’ job was to see to it 
speaker kept talking and didn’t rest 
A pair of stenographers took turns 
ing Senator Ervrin’s remarks. Th 
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Parliamentarian was reading a paper-bac: 
novel. A clerk was reading a hard-back 
novel. The other clerk on duty was draw- 
ing excellent five-point stars, one after an- 
other, on clean sheets z paper and then 
throwing them away. A sleepy page boy 
was sitting on the steps to the 
rostrum staring at a French book. 
It Wad DARE 1 AR, Ee hae Se eee 
still several hundred citizens in the public 
gallery watching the world’s greatest delib- 
erative body, and there were perhaps a 


dozen of us in the press gallery. 

ELMER J. aa tan a large freshman con 
gressman chet: itnohe, ‘eho -~deb. ourkde 
about filibusters, came into the Chamber 
and sat down on a sofa at the rear. Mem- 
bers of the House have the privilege of the 
floor in the Senate so long as they keep 
quiet and stay out of the way. Representa- 
tive Horrman went to sleep within 10 min- 
utes. He began to emit long, resounding 
snores, and a teen-age girl in 


the absence of a quorum.” 

This meant that Senator Ervin could quit 
talking and rest until 51 Senators appeared 
on the floor and answered to their names. 


of bed and break its spirit. 

Slowly and grimly, the rumpled Senators 
straggled into the Chamber. Senator BENn- 
NETT, of Utah, still had on yellow bedroom 
slippers. Senators Kerr and ANDERSON 
leaned on each other for support. Senator 
Morton of Kentucky yawned mightly and 
bumped into Senator Wriry of Wisconsin. 
Senator SYMINcTON was wearing a dark blue, 
turtieneck pajama shirt under his suit coat 
and several friends—in the bleary gaiety of 
the dead of night—suggested he looked like 
& gangster. 

Having answered to their names, the Sen- 
ators drifted away to bed again, several stop- 
ping by Senator Ervin’s desk to mutter and 
laugh. Soon he began to speak again. 

- Of the 18 filibusterers, only 5—members of 
the “on-duty” Ellender team—had answered 


the quorum call. The others were sound 
asleep in their beds, secure in the knowledge 
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that they were not helping the majority to . 


raise a quorum. Some, like Coach RUSSELL, 


ae ees Se eee eee places secret so 
even the couldn’t find 
ai gg sm yenentye oy Tiy eacaghel rr 
necessary 51 Senators. 


At 2:50 a.m, Senator Ervin was still talk- 


warming up his next man, Senator 
Otmyn Jonnston of South Carolina. Senator 
JOHNSTON was crisply dressed, freshly shaved 
and bright of eye. He had been asleep for 
the past 10 hours, and he had a speech he 
could hardly carry in both arms. 





A Serious Problem Exists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER | 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which was reprinted in the March 14, 
1960, edition of the Medford Mail Trib- 
une. It discusses the need for legisla- 
tion which would help provide medical 
care to older citizens. The editorial 
originally appeared in the Bend (Oreg.) 
Bulletin: 

OPPOSITION Not ENOUGH 


The Forand bill has been in the news of 
late. Recently, Senator Jonn S. KENNEpy, 
of Massachusetts, introduced a piece of leg- 
islation which has become known as the 
Kennedy bill. Both have the same general 
purpose. Both have been greeted with cries 
of anguish from some groups. 

The Forand and Kennedy proposals are 
designed to provide additional protection 
under health-care plans for persons over 65. 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and the various com- 
mercial insurance companies have been loath 
to cover this age bracket in the past. 

Insurance companies which have carried 
plans for older persons have—in many 
cases—done so only with restricted policies 
at considerably higher rates than those paid 
by the rest of us. 

One can’t particularly blame insurance 
companies. As persons get older they are 
more susceptible to some diseases. They 
recover from illness less quickly. In other 
words, their medical expenses are likely to 
be high. Insurors traditionally have charged 
higher rates for higher risks. 

At the same time, one must sympathize 
with the oldsters involved. At a time when 
their incomes are being reduced through 
inadequate retirement plans and provisions, 
they are asked to inorease the amount of 
those incomes which they spend for medicine, 
doctors, and hospitals. 

Both the Forand and Kennedy bills would 
have the Federal Government help pick up 
the difference. Representative Foranp, first 
on the scene with his bill, would handle the 
problem through amendments to the basic 
Social Security Act. 

ForAND would set up a program whereby 
some 16 million persons eligible for social 
security payments would be entitled to re- 
ceive a limited amount of hospital, surgical, 
and nursing home treatment under a Gov- 
ernment-managed program. 

Opposition to the proposal is led by the 
American Medical Association, which tradi- 
tionally sees that old bugaboo “socialized 
medicine” behind every bush. Other opposi- 
tion comes from insurance companies—not 
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hard to figure that one out—and various 
farm and business groups. 

Yet the Forand bill—and the later Kennedy 

—remain attractive to many persons, 
particularly those who are over 65. 

The AMA and other groups opposing the 
legislation do so as a traditional Seats to 
all such proposals. They have followed the 
same line for many years. 

This is no longer enough. A serious prob- 
lem exists—serious for the senior citizen 
whose income has been reduced—and some 
solution must be found for it, Blind opposi- 
tion to proposed solutions is not enough. 





The Milwaukee Journal—The Best Big- 
City Metropolitan Newspaper in Amer- 
ica 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 8, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have an arti- 
cle recently printed in a Kentucky news- 
paper printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

New York, N.Y., April 3.—What are the 15 
daily newspapers in the United States “most 
superior for news coverage, integrity, and 
public service?” 

A poll of the Nation’s newspaper editors 
conducted by scholastic magazines selected 
the following, in order of preference: 

1. The New York Times. 

2. The Christian Science Monitor. 

3. The Milwaukee Journal. 

4. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

“5. The Washington Post and Times Herald. 

6, The Courier-Journal. 

7. The Wall Street Journal. 

8. Atlanta Constitution. 

9. Chicago Tribune. 

10. Des Moines Register. 

11. The Kansas City Star and Times. 

12. The Baltimore Sun. 

13. The Miami Herald. 

14, Chicago Daily News. 

15. Los Angeles Times. 

The poll was conducted in connection with 
@ special issue on “How To Read News- 
papers,” published annualty by Practical 
English, one of the scholastic magazines for 
high school students. 

The poll was taken in two parts, the maga- 
zine publishers said. First, a list of all news- 
papers in. cities with 200,000 population or 
more was sent to all editors of daily news- 
papers in the United States. Editors were 
asked to check the 12 newspapers that, in 
their opinion, were “most superior for news 
coverage, integrity, and public service.” 
Room was allowed for write-in votes. 

A runoff ballott was then drawn up, in- 
cluding newspapers that polled at least 12 
votes. Write-in candidates with two or more 
votes were also included. More than 335 
editors voted in the final runoff ballot. 

The results of the runoff showed such a 
close vote that 15 newspapers were chosen 
instead of 12: 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I call 
attention to the fact that the No. 1 paper, 
the New York Times, and the No. 2 paper, 
the Christian Science Monitor, are not 
metropolitan papers. They are pri- 
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marily national or even international 
papers. Both serve a_ constituency 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this country. ‘They are fine newspapers 
but there are peculiar advantages which 
both of them have as national news- 
papers that put them in a special cate- 
gory. 

This brings us to the No. 3 paper 
listed—the Milwaukee Journal—this 
means, Mr. President, that in a nation- 
wide poll of newspaper editors—judg- 
ing on a standard of “news coverage, in- 
tegrity, and public service,” the Milwau- 
kee Journal led every big city newspaper 


‘in America. 


In my five primary and five statewide 
campaigns in Wisconsin, this great news- 
paper has never supported me; so I feel 
I can pay tribute to it without any feel- 
ing of obligation; but simply because I 
am convinced that this very great news- 
paper is one of the most important 
institutions in making the city of Mil- 
waukee and the State of Wisconsin far 
better informed, and more conscious of 
our moral and social obligations than we 
could possibly be otherwise. 

In recent days the unique qualities of 
Wisconsin have often been discussed and 
analyzed in connection with the exciting 
presidential primary that took place in 
our State. Largely because the Journal 
stayed aloof from this race, she was 
ignored in attempts to get at the char- 
acter of the people of our State. This 
was a serious error, Mr. President, be- 
cause the characteristics of comprehen- 
sion of the issues, insistence on morality 
in government and the assumption of 
social responsibility—these characteris- 
tics are unusually strong in Wisconsin 
people—exactly because this great news- 
paper has been coming into hundreds of .- 
thousands of Wisconsin homes day after 
day for many years quietly and surely 
building these qualities. 





Statement of George J. Burger Before Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 8, 1960 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
made by Mr. George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, before the Senate 
Small Business Committee on March 22, 
1960. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. BURGER, VICE PREsI- 
DENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENT BUISNEsS, BEFORE SENATE SMALL 
BusINESS COMMITTEE, MARCH 22, 1960 

Subject: Small Business Administration. 
I am George J. Burger, vice president in 

charge of legislative activities, National Fed- 

eration of Independent Business, 740-742 

Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
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We are a national organization composed 
exclusively of small, independent business 
and professional people. We have the largest 
directly supporting membership of any busi- 
ness Organization in our country. We have 
membership representation in federation 
chapters in almost all of the Nation’s con- 
gressional districts, including Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

I am also more than pleased to advise the 
committee that during the past year or so our 
membership has shown a consistent increase 
nationwide. 

From the first moment that the Congress 
established the Small Business Administra-~ 
tion in 1953—shortly thereafter, at the di- 
rection of our head office, I personally con- 
ferred with regional offices of SBA in certain 
major cities throughout the Nation. In one 
of these conferences—in the Kansas City 
regional office—it developed at that time 
there were some serious misinterpretations 
of the administration of the Small Business 
Administration Act, and upon my return to 
the Washington office I arranged for a con- 
ference with the then Administrator. 

Due to this conference, the facts developed 
called for a second conference a few days 
later with Treasury, Commerce, and SBA of- 
ficials. The record will show that due to 
these joint conferences the regulations af- 
fecting the administration of the act were 
changed, resuiting in all small business 
being able to enjoy benefits under the Small 
Business Administration Act, as Congress 
originally intended. 

From that point. on, Mr. Chairman, fol- 
lowing the instructions of our head office, 
similar visits were made nationwide by me, 
conferring with the regional directors in 
many areas throughout the Nation. 

At this point it is to be noted that in my 
appearance before the House Banking Com- 
mittee May 9, 1958, Congressman PaTMAN, 
chairman of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee, and third-ranking majority member 
of the House Banking Committee, made this 
observation: 

“Are you going to cover the entire country 
with similar surveys? I wish you would, be- 
cause it would be very interesting and 
revealing.” . 

Then again in 1959 I conferred with re- 
gional offices in the following cities: San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Minneapolis, 
Detroit, and Cleveland, such visits taking 
place in October-November 1959. 

Prior to my conferences I submitted a 
memorandum to the various regional direc- 
tors asking them to compile the information 
on the following questions, and that the 
answers be ready during the time of my 
conference with them: 

1. What has been their experience in the 
issuance of certificates of competency? 

(a) Is the Army, Navy, and Air Force co- 
operating in the COC program? 

(b) How successful have the small-busi- 
ness concerns been in the comipletion of 
awards received under COC’s? 

2. What is their experience of small-busi- 
ness concerns receiving subcontracts in the 
weapons system? 

3. Do they find that small business has 
difficulties in getting the names placed on 
qualified manufacturers lists, and on quali- 
fied bidders lists? 

4. Do they believe that there should be a 
unified code of regulations for procurement 
in the civilian procurement field by General 
Services Administration and in the defense 
procurement field by the Department of De- 
fense? 

Let it be understood for the record that 
exceptional consideration and cooperation 
was extended to me by the regional directors 
in the various visits, the fullest cooperation 
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extended—and in each instance these con- 
ferences lasted many hours. 

During my visit in the San Francisco 
regional office, at the request of that office— 
they had a visit from a delegation of indus- 
trialists from Japan—I would say business 
representatives of a dozen or more from 
Japan—so being in the San Francisco area at 
that time they requested that I address that 
group, giving them the information on the 
Small Business Administration and the over- 
all problems facing small business in our 
economy. I must say it was a very delightful 
experience. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take the time to 
include in this statement the complete an- 
swers furnished to me to the questions 
enumerated above, but my files will be avail- 
able to the staff to review on the complete 
answers. Therefore, I will highspot what 
might be considered the overall of these 
visits, to some degree. 

It is to be noted that as to the overall 
on question No. 1 I might state the answer 
would be: “The question sometimes comes 
to mind as to whether or not the military 
procurement agencies are notifying Small 
Business Administration in all instances 
where COC procedure should be instituted.” 

The summarized answer to question No. 2 
would be: “It has been the experience of this 
regional office that large prime contractors 
of the Government have the tendency to hold 
on to all work possible which can be per- 
formed in their own plants,” 

Some report large contractors will not sub- 
contract to small business when their own 
facilities are operating below capacity. They 
will offer subcontract opportunities to small 
business only when they are operating at full 
capacity or when certain components may 
have a nuisance value which would make 
them prefer to subcontract such items. 

It is to be noted in many of these con- 
ferences that I attended, as they report, the 
recent hearings of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, and the House, have caused 
some concern among the large prime con- 
tractors. 

On question No. 3, the summarized an- 
swer, as they report, is: “Many small. busi- 
ness concerns have difficulty in getting their 
names placed on qualified manufacturers 


. lists and bidders lists.” 


On question No, 4: “We firmly believe that 
there should be a uniform ‘bid form’ used 
by both military and civilian procurement 
agencies of the Government.” 


In one of the conferences the comment 


was made as to the necessity of decentraliza-_. 


tion in the operation of the Small Business 
Administration. In other wordg, the com- 
ment was: “More power in operation of the 
agency at the local level.” 

Also a comment was made that I believe 
has considerable merit—that SBA in Wash- 
ington should take a more direct stand on 
many economic problems helpful to small 
business, and it is interesting to note that 
when I received that.suggestion I then dis- 


‘cussed this subject in other visits with 


SBA officials and I might state that there 
was a concurrence in the recommendation. 
It would be my belief that when legisla- 
tion is introduced to aid small business— 
— is, where it has been the practice of 
y congressional committees to send such 
iestehaaiont to the Department of Justice, 
the Federal Trade Commission and the De- 
partment of Commerce for their views, that 
same action should be taken on such legis- 
lation in requesting the views of the Small 
Business Administration. I believe this is 
something that the committee should take 
under consideration. 
It was my observation in my visits in 1959, 
in these many conferences, that there was 
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increased activity of the personnel in carry- 
ing out the original intent of the Congress. 

In some of the conferences it was brought 
out as to the complaints they were receiving 
from small business as to the operation of 
post exchanges, ships stores, and commis- 
saries, In some areas*demands were being 
made on the SBA for some corrective action 
to be taken by the Government. - 

We believe this is a subject matter that 
should be developed by the Senate Small 
Business Committee in cooperation with the 
Small Business Administration. The ex- 
panded operations of these activities in the 
continental United States may be found to 
be going beyond the original intent of the 
Congress when they were established. 

Mr. Chairman, I made it my business, in 
these interviews, to closely check into the 
number of loan applications being received 
by the various regional offices. In most 
instances the reports were that there was a 
declining number of applications. It would 
strike me that this is a healthy situation, and 
it was remarked in many of the visits that 
if the trend continued the appropriations to 
SBA-on loans would be adequate unless - 
there was a sudden upward surge in applica- 
tions. 

It is significant to note that in one con- 
ference an Army specialist for small busi- 
ness was , and he remarked that in 
his opinion small business lacked manage- 
rial ability to carry out a Government con- 
tract. I, in no uncertain terms, answered 
that charge most definitely, and, Mr. Chair- 
man, this leads me up to a recommendation 
that should be considered for the overall good 
of the Small Business Administration, and in 
most conferences there was concurrence as 
to the recommendations; namely, that the 
small business in the armed serv- 
ices should be placed in the exclusive employ 
of the Small Business Administration. 


cial he concurred with this with the excep- 
tion that before they were transferred to 
SBA employment that a close screening 
should be made of these business 

I think that recommendation should be 
considered for the overall good of SBA in 
its help to smail business. 

It is our opinion that up to this point, 
during its short existence (7 years in June) 
that the Small Business Administration has 
served a most essential need for small busi- 
ness particularly as to financial aid for small 
business. It is our understanding approxi- 
mately 20,000 small businesses have been 


Criticism reaches us every now and then, 


loan applications, 
to us, giving us the facts, we immediately 
take appropriate action on these complaints 
either in our personal visits with regional of- 
fices or through communication. In the ma- 
jority; of cases we find that the responsi- 
bility does not rest with the agency, but, on 
the other hand, through the failure of the 
applicant, directly or indirectly, to furnish 
complete required information to SBA at the 
time of the original filing. - 

It is our hope and trust that the report 
I am making will be helpful to the commit- 
tee, and that the committee will follow 
through on the findings’ and recommenda- 
tions. 

We try to present to the committee a fair 
and impartial view of our observations due 
to these many conferences in the various re~- 
gions of SBA during the life of the agency. 
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The “China Problem” Reconsidered 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 8, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, our dis- 
tinguished colleague in the House of 
Representatives, CHEsTeR Bow Les, has 
presented a penetrating analysis of the 
present situation with regard to Amer- 
ican relations with Red China, in the 
April 1960 issue of Foreign Affairs mag- 
acine. 

Providing us with a very realistic 
approach to the problem in an article 
entitled ‘““‘The ‘China Problem’ Recon- 
sidered,” Representative BowLes ‘makes 
certain recommendations about ways we 
can “start to move off dead center in 
East Asia.” 

This is exactly the kind of thought- 
provoking assessment of the needs of 
US. Far Eastern foreign policy I had in 
mind when I made an address on this 
subject on the floor of the Senate last 
May. While my conclusions were not 
the same as Representative Bow es’ in 
every instance, we share the common 
belief that this country must develop 
a@ more flexible policy in Asia if we are 
to contribute to the stability of the free 
nations in that area. CHESTER BOWLES 
has made a major contribution to Amer- 
ican thinking on a very complex problem 
and I commend his article to my col- 
‘leagues. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue “CuIna ProsLeEM” RECONSIDERED 
(By Chester Bowles) 

In the autumn of 1949, after 22 years of 
bitter and protracted struggle, Mao Tse-tung 
and his Red armies finally established Com- 
munist rule over mainland China. The 
initial American reaction was division and 
confusion. It has remained so to this day. 
We still are certain only of what we will 
not do about China. We will not give formal 
recognition’ to the government in Peiping. 
We will not agree to Chinese Communist 
membership in the United Nations. 

For too long now we have remained at 
the mercy of events set in motion by lead- 
ers in Taipei and Peiping. We have neglected 
to make constructive use of the periods of 
uneasy, calm between recurring crises. We 
have failed to take into account adequately 
the long-range forces which seem certain to 
shape future developments. Has the time 
not come to face the fundamental realities of 
our “China problem”? Until we do, we 
shall continue to be severely hampered in 
our relations with ali of Asia. 

Under present conditions, debate over 
recognition of Communist China by the 
United States is largely a dead-end street. 
If we should propose an exchange of Am- 
bassadors, Mao Tse-tung would surely ask if 
our recognition extended to Communist sov- 
ereignty over the Province of Formosa. And 
when we replied that it did not, his response 
would inevitably be a contemptuous refusal 
of our offer. A similar outcome can be pre- 
dicted if we proposed that “both Chinas” 
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be admitted to the United Nations. Chiang 
Kai-shek would also reject such a proposal. 
The stalemate would 

This means that the two primary questions 
which have caused such deep discord here 
in America are not at the moment solvable. 
At some later stage we may find it useful to 
test the peaceful intentions of the Chinese 
Communists by proposing that both sides ac- 
cept a situation which neither we nor they 
can alter short of war. But until then, let us 
bypass the question of formal relationships 
and focus on the immediate and, perhaps, 
obtainable. 


_If there were no other reason to seek 


a fresh perspective on Communist China, 
the crucial issue of disarmament would in 
itself be enough. For it is clear beyond 
doubt that no disarmament plan can have 
meaning without her participation. She 
possesses not only the world’s largest army 
but a potential capacity for the production 
of nucleag weapons. Nor is there any rea- 
son to believe that we can hold the So- 
viet Union accountable for Peiping on this 
matter. Either we must give up any thought 
of reaching an agreement on a safeguarded 
system of worldwide disarmament or search 
for ways to influence the course of events 
in the China theater. 

While we may be almost totally unable 
to affect short-term developments in Com- 
munist China, our capacity to influence 
other aspects of the China problem is great- 
er than we seem to realize. 

Formosa (Taiwan) offers a case in point. 
The island is rich and its economic develop- 
ment has been spectacular; yet its political 
position remains precarious, not only in 
regard to mainland China but also in its 
relations with the whole are of free Asia 
from India to Japan. This is so because 
Formosc’s political status is founded on a 
myth that Chiang Kai-shek, who was driven 
from the mainland 11 years ago, remains 
the ruler of 650 million Chinese. This 
myth—rejected by most Asians, by our 
NATO allies, by our closest friends the Ca- 
nadians, and by a large number of Amer- 
icans—is supported only by three or four 
Asian governments under heavy pressure 
from Washington, by our Department of 
State and by some Members of Congress. 
Perpetuation of the myth will increasingly 
isolate Formosa at a time when its leaders 
should be striving in every way to identify 
their future with the mainstream of thought 
and action in free, non-Communist Asia. 

Americans and Nationalist Chinese alike 
should now strive to find a common ground 
with their allies and friends, and to relate 
their policjes more rationally to the forces 
which I will shape events in Asia during the 
next decade, Such policies, I believe, may 
be based on the following assumptions: 

1, That the Peiping government, although 
beset with difficulties, is in firm control of 
mainland China. 

2. The mainland China, with an inade- 
quate resource base, spiraling population, 
ruthless Communist leadership and intense 
nationalist spirit, will develop fiercely ex- 
pansionist tendencies directed toward the 
weaket neighboring states to the south. 

3. That a primary aim of American policy 
should be to prevent the armed expansion 
into southeast Asia which Chinese Commu- 
nists leaders may be tempted to under- 
take. 

4. That any effective disarmament pro- 
gram will ultimately require Peiping’s par- 
ticipation. 

5. That in the present circumstances no 
negotiation of our major differences with the 
Peiping Government seems likely to be pro- 
ductive. 

6. That the 8 million Formosans and the 
2 million mainland Chinese on Formosa 
have the right to a secure, independent 
existence and to cultural development out- 
side the Communist orbit; and that such an 
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evolution on Formosa is in the interests of 
the American people. 

7. That for the time being Formosa’s inde- 
pendence will continue to depend on Ameri- 
can military guarantees and economic as- 
sistance. ¢ 

8. That in the long run the security and 
prosperity of the people of Formosa will de- 
pend on the orderly political growth of the 
non-Communist nations of Asia, particularly 
India and Japan, and on their attitudes to- 
ward the Formosa Government. 

9. That if ever it becomes practicable it 
will be in our national interest to restore 
our traditionally friendly ties with the Chi- 
nese people on the mainland. 

Let us now examine, within the framework 
of these assumptions, the realities with 
which American policy must grapple. 


rm 


Formosa, an island of 14,000 square miles 
of lofty mountains and fertile valleys, has 
hovered on the edge of Chinese history for 
several hundred years. In the mid-17th cen- 
tury, when the invading Manchus displaced 
the Ming emperor in Peiping and overran 
China, Formosa served as a refuge for ad- 
herents to the Ming régime, much as it now 
serves Chiang Kai-shek. In 1683, after 40 
years of fitful struggle, the Manchus finally 
annexed the island and made it for the first 
time a province of China. In 1895, follow- 
ing the Japanese victory over China, For- 
mosa passed under the rule of Tokyo and 
remained there until its liberation by Amer- 
ican forces 50 years later. 

Today litical power in Formosa rests 
exclusively with the Generalissimo’s author- 
itarian Nationalist Government. The 2 mil- 
lion mainlanders who fled with Chiang 
across the Formosa Straits in 1949 provide 
most of the Central Government's staff and 
account for two-thirds of his army of nearly 
600,000 men. For a decade, American policy 
in regard to Formosa has largely focused 
on this Nationalist Chinese ruling minor- 
ity. Yet in the long run it is the 8 million 
native Formosans who will shape the island's 
fate. We hear very little about their wishes, 
hopes, and fears. One of them, writing in 
this review recently, noted that there are 
no independnet Formosan newspapers and 
no recognized Formosan political parties. 

Some observers have suggested that the 
ultimate solution in Formosa may be to 
hold a plebiscite. As a practical matter, 
however, a plebiscite would almost certainly 
be rejected by both the Taipei and Peiping 
Governments. We, therefore, can only guess 
what most Formosans really want. Several 
significant facts can nevertheless be cited. 

For nearly two generations prior to 1945, 
Formosans knew only Japanese rule. Al- 
though most of them speak the Fukien 
gdialect of southeast China, they were edu- 
cated in Japanese schools. Because the is- 
land prospered, many of them had come to 
feel closer.to Tokyo than to the mainland. - 
But 15 years of Nationalist rule have brought 
significant changes. Time, proximity, and 
education are creating, among the younger 
ages in particular, a gradual amalgamation 
of the island’s Chinese and Formosan com- 
munities. There may slowly be emerging 
a new national identity predominantly Chi- 
nese by culture but Formosan in outlook. 

This process has been aided by several 
important economic and political develop- 
ments which critics of Chiang Kai-shek often 
neglect. Since 1949 the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment has taken a series of constructive 
steps which it failed to take while it was on 
the mainland. Among the most important 
is its recognition of the decisive importance 
of the villagers who, as in all Asian nations, 
not only constitute the majority but also 
control the food supply and hence provide 





1Li Thian-hok, “The China Impasse: A 
Formosan View,” Foreign Affairs, April 1958. 
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the economic and political key to orderly 
growth. Under Chiang’s direction, a reform 
program which limits land ownership to 10 
acres and substantially reduces rentals has 
been combined with a competent rural ex- 
tension service, easy credit, and an expanded 
fertilizer industry. The result has been a 
sharp increase in the output of rice and 
cotton per acre and an easier and more 
prosperous life for the peasants. Formosan 
living standards are now the second highest 
in Asia, surpassed only by Japan. 

The internal political situation has also 
improved. since the bloody 1947 uprising 
against the misrule of a carpetbagging Na- 
tionalist Governor. To be sure, the national 
government is still run almost entirely by 
mainlanders. The assembly has 1,576 mem- 
bers, of whom only 26 are Formosans. Yet 
there has been some progress toward demo- 
cratic participation by Formosans. In the 
provincial assemblies and county adminis- 
trations, for instance, the islanders hold 
large majorities through reasohably free 
elections. The mayors of most towns are 
also native Formosans. 

For over 30 years in victory and defeat the 
Generalissimo has almost- singlehandedly 
held the Kuomintang together. But though 
he is robust at 73 he cannot rule forever. 
Formosa’s future depends on the stability of 
the government which will survive his pass- 
ing from the scene. 

As long as the United States maintains 
adequate sea and air power in east Asia, 
and the will to use it, there is only one way 
in which Mao Tse-tung can establish his 
sovereignty over Formosa and that is by a 
coup d’état which would depose Chiang or 
his successor and place in power a new 
island government prepared to come to terms 
with Peiping. 

This development is improbable but not 
impossible. For 10 years the 2 million Na- 
tionalists on Formosa have been told that 
sooner or later Chiang’s army—backed by 
massive American milit support—would 
invade the Fukien coast and start the long- 
promised reconquest of the motherland. An 
increasing number of them have come to 
understand the practical impossibility of 
such a venture. Meanwhile, Peiping’s propa- 
ganda broadcasts have skillfully played on 
their nostalgia and promised them forgive- 
ness for their past sins, a hearty welcome 
home and even privileged positions in the 
new China. At the same time, Peiping has 
offered Formosa a special status as an auton- 
omous area, 

The persuasiveness of these appeals has 
been cut, of course, by reports of the way the 
commune system is working on the main- 
land and by Peiping’s actions in Tibet. Yet 
the pull of the homeland still contributes to 
the potentially unstable political situation. 

On the mainland, powerful totalitarian 
forces are reshaping Chinese society, remold- 
ing Chinese thought, .and rewriting Chinese 
history within the constructing framework 
of the Lenin-Stalin-Mao ideology. 

An independent Sino-Formosan nation can 
offer the contrast of a modernized non- 
Communist Chinese society, free from mass 
regimentation, with an increasing measure of 
political liberty and with expanding eco- 
nomic opportunities for all citizens. In 
building such a society the younger genera~- 
tion of Taiwanese and Chinese can find a 
common sense of purpose and at the same 
time supply a cultural base for the 13 million 
overseas Chinese. 

mr 


How can we adjust our policy to foster 
such a development? 

Let us accept the fact that Formosa’s 
adoption of an affirmative new role in non- 
Communist Asia cannot be stage managed 
by American policymakers, however well 
supplied with good will and dollars. Nor can 
it be arbitrarily imposed on the Formosan 
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majority by the Nationalist refugees from the 
mainland. Our role must be that of a genu- 
ine friend. The native Formosans, the Na- 
tionalist Chinese, and the world generally 


must be convinced that our objective is not 


to create a military base for the invasion of 
the mainland but to encourage the orderly 
growth of a new, independent nation. 

In this perspective, our exposed position 
on Quemoy and Matsu makes very little 
sense. As Secretary of State Herter said 
on September 29, 1958, in a speech at At- 
lantic City: “Anyone can see from looking 
at the map” that these islands “are not 
strategically defensible in the defense of 
Formosa * * *” despite the fact that the Na- 
tionalist Chinese “have a fixed devotion to 
these islands which is almost pathological.” 
In spite of this the State Department still 
hesitates to bring its tactics into harmony 
with such realities. So long as our position 
remains unclear we leave the initiative to 
others and expose ourselves to the possibility, 
if not the probability, that once again we 
will face the urihappy choice of retreating 
under fire or attempting to stand firm on 
a militarily untenable position. 

On the one hand, we should encourage the 
neutralization of the offshore islands im- 
mediately adjacent to the Chinese coast. 
In their present status they serve only to 
keep alive the myth that a Nationalist in- 
vasion of the mainland is imminent and 
thereby give Peiping a handy excuse for 
“counter” hostilities. 

On the other hand, our assurance that 
we will offer all-out military opposition to 
a Communist attack on Formosa itself 
should be substantially strengthened and 
extended to include any measures necessary 
to deter a coup d’état. In the event of such 
a coup, we should institute an economic 
and naval blockade to deny the Peiping Gov- 
ernment effective occupation. 

It might well take some time for For- 
mosa’s position in the United Nations as an 
independent nation to become accepted. 
Once this happened, its security would be 
backed by the organization’s full guarantees. 
In the meantime our unilateral military 
commitment to defend the island must be 
unequivocal. We can no more abandon the 
people of Formosa than we can those of 
West Berlin. 

As our military obligations in the area are 
gradually brought in line with the realities, 
we shall be able to reduce our military 
grants substantially. The savings can be 
profitably diverted into a further expansion 
of the Formosan economy. 

The solid industrial and agricultural base 
now in process of creation will be a long 
step toward economic self-reliance. If the 
resulting economic benefits are directed 
largely to the peasants and workers instead 
of to the Nationalist minority already at the 


‘top of the economic pyramid, orderly polit- 


ical growth will be further stimulated. 
Private capital investment in Formosa 
should also be vigorously encouraged. If 
the island’s independent future could be 
made more sure, increased capital would be- 
come available from Hong Kong. 
American. policy and American funds 
should also be directed toward the develop- 
ment of Formosa as a cultural center for 
non-Communist Chinese everywhere. Sub- 
stantially increased assistance to Formosan 
colleges from public and private American 
sources can be an important first step in 
that direction. Scholarships for overseas 
Chinese to study on Formosa as well as 
scholarships for both Chinese and Formo- 
sans to study in the United States should 
also be increased. Similarly, more fellow- 
ships to enable talented American students 
to follow Chinese studies in Formosan in- 
stitutions would help create the basis for a 
new partnership. Despite our long associa- 
tion with the Chinese, too many Americans 
are ignorant of their history and culture. 
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Finally, and of the utmost importance, 
every effort should be made to persuade the 
Nationalist Government to adopt a more 
realistic approach to their non-Communist 
fellow Asians. Formosa’s future as an inde- 
pendent nation is tied to the future of free 
Asia and particularly to those two great geo- 
graphic and political anchors, India and 
Japan. Unhappily, many Nationalist lead- 
ers have shown nothing but contempt for 
those free Asian governments which do not 
share their own doctrinaire interpretation of 
the world conflict, Instead, they often seem 
to speak and act on the assumption that a 
third world war is inevitable and that any- 
one who fails to agree is a Communist dupe. 
And, of course, such an assumption is basic 
to the myth of mainland reconquest. A wide 
gap therefore exists between the Nationalist 
Government and most of the peoples and 
leaders of non-Communist Asia. We should 
do all we can to close this gap and thus 
diminish Formosa’s present political isola- 
tion. 

Now what of “the other China,” the giant 
on the mainland? Here our field for creative 
action is inevitably more restricted. 

The Chinese Communist Government to- 
day is embarked upon a gigantic effort to 
industrialize its 650 million people on a re- 
source base which is ly inadequate. 
There seems to me to be three possible results 
of this experiment. 

The Chinese Communists may be impelled 
by the harsh economic limitations of their 
position to modify their policies gradually, 
reduce their objectives, and seek to relieve 
their food and other shortages through 
peaceful foreign trade. In view of their in- 
tense, deeply rooted and doctrinaire Com- 
munist nationalism this development ap- 
pears unlikely in the foreseeable futurc 

A second possibility is that-they will ..eek 
to resettle part of their swelling population 
in the vast expanses of the Soviet Union 
bordering on China. But a large-scale de- 
velopment of these inner Asian regions of 
severe and uncertain climate would not be 
easy, and it is hard to imagine the condi- 
tions under which the Soviet Union would 
accept a great influx of Chinese settlers. 

The third possibility is expansion into 
southeast Asia, with its wealth of under- 
populated, food-rich countryside, as well as 
the great reserves of oil, tin, rubber, and 
other resources which China badly needs. 
Our objective must be to create a military, 
political, and economic barrier sufficient to 
discourage any such attempt. 

For us to indulge in threats of atomic war 
would merely frighten the non-Communist 
Asian nations and further feed the fires of 
aggressive Chinese nationalism. It is vital, 
however, that we make clear in temperate 
language and through diplomatic channels 
our total commitment to defend southeast 
Asia against Chinese attack. And unlike an 
attack on Formosa, a Chinese thrust-south- 
ward would also bring into play the existing 
guarantees in the United Nations Charter. 

Ultimately, however, the fate of the non- 
Communist nations of south and southeast 


significance 
of India and the dilemma she faces. Nor 








Because of these differences we may assume 
the the Soviet Union and Communist China 
view the cold war from quite different per- 
spectives. The Peiping Government utilizes 
the present tense situation in East Asia to 
fan the nationalistic fervor of its people, di- 


ture or future development of the Sino- 
Soviet alliance, but certainly it is an infinitely 
complex and delicate arrangement. The as- 
sumption that it is rigid, monolithic and 
unchangeable is out of date. In view of this, 
recent efforts of State Department spokes- 
men to score debaters’ points by depicting 
Mr. Khrushchev as leader of the world Com- 
munist movement and twitting him for not 
keeping China in line are naive and self- 
defeating. Let us realize that Communist 
alliances as well as Communist nations are 
subject to the eroding effects of economics, 
nationalism and history, 

Between 1919 and 1933 the United States 
had no diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union. Yet during that period thousands of 
Americans traveled in Russia and thereby in- 
creased both our knowledge of developments 
there and the Russian people’s awareness and 
understanding of us. It seems to me that 
today we should be striving by all reason- 
able means to establish people-to-people 
contacts with mainland China. It may be 
useful as a first step to offer a fresh approach 
to the exchange of correspondents with Red 
China. We are badly in need of the facts 
and perspective that able American reporters 
can give us, and we have no reason to be 
embarrassed by what Chinese journalists may 
see in America. 

Such a two-way exchange has been ob- 
structed so far both by Peiping and by our 
State Department. It would be wishful 
thinking, of course, to assume that our at- 
tempts to reopen communications with the 
people of China will be welcomed by Peiping. 
in many ways, the Communists serve their 
own interests best by keeping us their public 
enemy. It is up to us, however, to remove 
all technical obstacles to the travel of corre- 
spondents still on our side so that 
responsibility for the continuing communi- 
cations barrier will clearly rest with Peiping. 
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But the freer flow of news is only the begin- 
ning. Educators, politicians, businessmen— 
all the many Americans who could profit by 
@ first-hand understanding of the Chinese 
revolution and who could transmit their un- 
derstanding to the rest of us—should be al- 
lowed access to the mainland by our author- 
ities, with reciprocal privileges for the Chi- 
nese. A by-product of such contacts would 
almost surely be the freeing of the five 
Americans charged with espionage and still 
held in Chinese prisons. 

As I have already pointed out in regard to 
trade, it would be unrealistic at this stage in 
China’s development to expect the doctri- 
naire Communist government in Peiping to 
attempt to meet its steadily growing food and 
raw-material needs by major purchases over- 
seas. Yet in the longer perspective it seems 
clear that China’s only practical alternative 
to an effort to seize the material and land 
resources of Southeast Asia by force is to em- 
bark on a greatly expanded trade program. 
Since world peace will depend on which road 
China ultimately chooses, this question de- 
serves the most urgent attention of Ameri- 
ean policymakers. 

Only when we start to move off dead cen- 
ter in east Asia, with the creation 
and implementation of imaginative policies 
based on the reality of two Chinas, will we 
start to exert a constructive influence on the 
shape of events to come. And as we do so, 
is it too much to hope that the sheer magni- 
tude of the war danger in east Asia may 
gradually bring a degree of at least tacit 
cooperation between the United States and 
the Soviet Union in that area? Despite our 
profound ideological and political differ- 
ences and aims we seem to have a common 
interest in the development of a less pre- 
carious military, economic, and political bal- 
ance of power in Asia, 

Nationalist extremists on Formosa will not 
be happy about the policies which I have 
suggested, and the Communists in Peiping 
will denounce them violently. The patri- 
otic but quite unrealistic Formosan nation- 
alists who demand that we push Chiang 
aside and help them set up their own gov- 
ernment will reject them also. 

At this point, our policy should be di- 


. rected toward proving these things to the 


Chinese Communist leaders: One, we will 
oppose by all necessary means any move- 
ment of theirs into southeast Asia. Two, 
we will not allow them to overrun Formosa 
either by direct attack or by subversion. 
Three, our military installations on For- 
mosa are not designed to aid or abet a na- 
tionalist attack against the mainland. 
Four, Formosa is to remain a free entity 
and all its people should eventually be con- 
sulted as to its form of government, 


If we adopt these objectives, it is possi-- 


ble that as the prosperity and stability of 
Formosa become evident the Peiping gov- 
ernment may grudgingly come to accept the 
island’s independence as one of the facts of 
life in non-Communist Asia, 





Commendation for Representative Al 
Ullman of Oregon 
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HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


ReEcorD, I include the following excelient 
editorial which appeared in the April 








April 8 


1960 issue of Northwest Ruralite. It © 
recognizes the good work by my hard- 
working friend and able colleague from 
eastern Oregon, At ULLMAN, on behalf of 
the people of his district and other 
areas: 

Goop Man 

Word leaks back to us from Washington, 
D.C. that, after two terms in the House of 
Representatives, Oregon’s Congressman AL 
Uttman of the Second District is rising rap- 
idly in skill and stature. ‘ 

Mr. ULLMAN went to the House 4 years 
ago as one of the pioneer fighters for the 
Federal Hells Canyon project. In that 
battle and since, he’s demonstrated aggres- 
siveness and imagination. By formal edu- 
cation he’s well equipped to analyze re- 
sources and fiscal problems. He knows, for 
example, that the heart of the interest rate 
problem lies in broad Federal financing poli- 
cies, rather than in a strict, special interest 
approach; and he has helped greatly in mus- 
tering House strength against plans for more 
inflationary money cost measures. 

Farmers and small businessmen all over 
Oregon should take note of this. 
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Or 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 8,1960 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a very in- 
formative and interesting article en- 
titled “The Military Mission,” which ap- 
peared in the April issue of Air Force 
magazine and Space Digest, so that all 
Members of Congress may have the op- 
portunity to read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


THE MILITARY MISSION 


(By John F. Loosbrock, editor, Air Force 
magazine and Space Digest) 


When we began Space Digest in November 
1958 we chose the editorial path of what As- 
sociate Editor Bill Leavitt termed “space 
realism.” 

We believe that our peaceful pursuit of 
tomorrow’s goals in space is best insured by 
living safely through today on earth. We 
also believe that the Lord, in His wisdom, 
knew that man would not have to be born 
with wings if he wanted to fly through the 
aiz nor with a self-contained earth environ- 
ment if. he wished to venture farther. So 
He did man a much greater favor. He gave 
man reason—an intellectual key with which 
to unlock the secrets of the universe. And 
He gave man a will—the freedom of choice 
with which to stimulate the brain to do 
man’s bidding. 

Using these tools man has flown through 
the air, to every cranny of the globe. And 
man has sent his instruments into space, 
to be followed ultimately and inevitably by 
man himself. But at the same time man’s 
free will has led his brain into paths of mis- 
chief, of theft and murder, of war and 
pillage. He has created instruments of de- 
struction which can, in the twinkling of a 
historical eye, erase the accomplishments of 
hundreds of centuries. This is the paradox 
of good and of evil, of peace and of war, as 
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le to separate one from another as 
eq atenegna will from his intellect. 

Surely, against the backdrop of history, it 
is no longer possible to argue logically that 
there is little need for this Nation to exploit 
the military potential of space and to ex- 
ploit it with urgency, diligence, and imagi- 
nation. If we do so, and thereby gain an 
honorable and lasting peace, the road will 
automatically be open to peaceful exploita- 
tion. If we do not, someone else inevitably 
will, and we will find ourselves in a world 
shaped by those bold enough to become our 

rs. 

This is not an attempt to degrade the 
scientific achievements of US. satellites. 
They have been manifold. But it is specious 
reasoning to pretend that we can profitably 
separate peaceful space from military space. 
Like the earth upon which we walk, the sea 
over which we sail, and the atmosphere 
through which we fly, space holds great ad- 
vantages for both military and civilian use, 
and it is dangerous and misleading to try to 
split the two. 

Our first national duty is to preserve a free 
world, from which spacecraft of the future 
may take off with serenity and to which they 
can return with confidence. This is the only 
possible way to insure the achievement of 
our national goal of utilizing space for peace- 
ful purposes. The horse must be put before 
the cart. 

How, then, do we use space for national 
survival and eventually for controlled peace 
in a better, richer world? 

One of the best ways is to increase our 
knowledge of the enemy's actions through 
reconnaissance, surveillance, and improved 
communications. But before blindly leaping 
into space to meet these requirements, the 
military planrcs must take a cold look at 
the advantages and. disadvantages. He 
doesn’t go into space because it’s there, as a 
mountain climber does, but rather because it 
allows him to do things there that he can- 
not better do anywhere else. Space is an 
extremely hostile environment... It is diffi- 
cult and expensive to operate #ithin. One 
must have a real need to go there before it 
is worth the effort. 

On the other hand, space as an opera- 
tional medium offers several real, measurable 
military advantages: 

It offers greater altitude and longer line of 
sight. 

Once you are in it, or your devices are in 
it, the effort required to stay there is quite 
small. You get a free ride, so to speak, once 
in orbit. 

Space offers the opportunity to pass over 
enemy territory without violating national 
sovereignty or committing a hostile act. 

By seizing upon these advantages this 
country can immeasurably better its deter- 


‘rent position by reducing the vulnerability 


of the retaliatory force—both manned air- 
craft and missiles. With an acknowledged 
missile gap approaching, we need earlier 
warning against surprise missile attack. An- 
other 15 minutes—the time it takes to drink 
a hot cup of coffee—would make all the dif- 
ference in the world. 

With 30 minutes’ warning—instead of 15— 
SAC’s manned bombers would be off and 
winging for Russia before the missiles came 
crashing in upon them; our liquid-fueled 
ICBMs plus the IRBMs in Western Europe 
would be topped off and ready to go; NATO’s 
tactical air forces would be airborne, ready 
to supplement SAC on close-in targets; our 
national decision-making machinery would 
gain precious time to assess the situation; 
and those civilians fortunate enough to 
possess a fallout shelter could take cover. 
We would achieve an immeasurably stronger 
military posture, 
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We have the technical capability to do 
this No breakthroughs are needed, beyond 
the mental breakthrough required to pursue 

f 


intensity, funding, and priorities accorded 
the intercontinental ballistic missile pro- 
gram over the past few years. 

The military space system closest to at- 
tainment is Midas (missile defense alarm 
system), Midas, a product of collaboration 
between the Air Force’s Ballistic Missile Di- 
vision and Lockheed, is a satellite bearing 
infrared, heat-seeking sensors which will 
locate and track ballistic missile firings any- 
where in the world. 

Even the brief, 5-minute “glimpse” af- 
forded by the powered portion of ballistic 
missile flight will allow computers on the 
ground to compute the trajectories. 

Beyond Midas is Samos, a photo-reconnais- 
sance satellite, also a Lockheed product. It 
will furnish visual evidence that may indi- 
cate an attack is imminent. It is designed 
to provide strategic warning of an impend- 
ing attack, rather than tactical warning that 
an attack has been launched. 

To be ready in time to be of value, Midas 
and Samos demand support, both in terms 
of understanding of their underlying con- 
cept and in providing funds, facilities, and 
people. Neither is an isolated, one-shot sat- 
ellite, but a complete system, involving sev- 
eral satellites in orbit simultaneously and, 
equally important, supporting electronic 
data-processing and communications sys- 
tems on the ground. These include long 
leadtime items that must be developed and 
produced under the concept of concurrency. 

Neither Midas nor Samos is the end of the 
line in its field. Each has great growth po- 
tential—Midas in the form of more definite 
warning and pinpointing of targets through 
improved infrared techniques; Samos in the 
shape of better picture resolution, wider 
fields of coverage, improved picture process- 
ing—all designed to get more and better in- 
formation into the commander’s hands more 
quickly. 

Beyond early warning and reconnais- 
sance—the immediate needs—lie communi- 
cations satellites to better utilize the infor- 
mation derived, satellites to garner weather 
information (both meteorological weather 
and the so-called electronic weather which 
affects electromagnetic communications sys- 
tems), and satellites to aid in navigation and 
aerospace traffic control. 

As the size requirements for military satel- 
lites increase there will be a need for bigger 
boosters, and for new concepts in booster de- 
sign—something that is cheap, easy to build, 
recoverable for other shots. And when sat- 
ellites get beyond a certain weight—some say 
5,000 pounds, others, 10,000—it will be pos- 
sible to replace some of the electronic equip- 
ment with the human hand, eye, and minda— 
to change course, perform in-flight mainte- 
nance, to provide the commander on the 
ground with human judgment as well as raw 
information. Satellites could be kept oper- 
ating longer, space-borne electronic equip- 
ment could be less complicated, photos 
could be developed and interpreted on the 
spot. 

This is the military mission in space, these 
and other systems yet unforeseen. 

Their achievements will make it possible 
for the free world to keep the peace on 
earth. Armament control and reduction will 
begin to make sense. Improved communica- 
tions and travel will further shrink the 
globe. International funding could provide 
enough money for peaceful “far-out” space 
exploration and exploitation on a scale large 
enough to be rewarding. Inevitably and in- 
exorably benefits of a peaceful nature will 
= across an earth protected from destruc- 

on, 
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Remarks by Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
Honoring Rabbi Harold H. Gordon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 


velt Hotel in New York City. 
His remarks follow: 


ANNIVERSARY WITH THE New York Boarp 
oF Rassis 

Rabbi Gordon, Rabbi Golovensky, Rabbi 
owshowitz, Governor Rockefeller, honoreri 


Board of Rabbis and of Rabbi Gordon in 
particular. The office of the mayor of the 
largest city in the world has had oc- 
casions to work closely with the the 
largest representative rabbinic body in the 


shelters, serve in institutions operated by 
departments. We know the great work that 


program is the most outstanding of its kind 
and is a model for similar programs through- 
out the country. 

The Institute for Pastoral Psychiatry, 
sponsored and maintained by the New York 


munity beset with many problems, such un- 
derstanding is invaluable. I feel proud that 
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Bellevue Hospital, our own city institution, 
is being used as the training ground for this 
work. 

Your advice and counsel have been help- 
ful to me as mayor of the city of New York 
in many areas. You have not hesitated to 
speak out on social and economic issues as 
they arise, whether it is a continuing prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency, divorce, revision 
of our discriminatory immigration and nat- 
uralization laws, or a question of civil rights. 
In our efforts to combat juvenile delin- 
quency, we have the clergy 
throughout the city and have asked them 
to help us. The New York Board of Rabbis 
has been prominent in its representation on 
this body, the mayor’s committee of religious 
leaders to help combat juvenile delinquency. 
To the work of this committee, you have ef- 
fectively brought to bear the wisdom and 
knowledge of your tradition for the benefit 
of all citizens of this great city. 

You have always served as watchman for 
the Jewish community and you continue to 
do so, endorsing that which is beneficial and 
opposing what is harmful. You have never 
hesitated to raise your voices on the social 
and economic issues as they arise, and in 
true prophetic spirit speak out on matters 
that are of importance not only to the Jew- 
ish but also the general community. 

In the field of mass education through fra- 
dio and TV, your sponsorship of religious 

of interest to all faiths of our city 
is a step forward to closer relationships be- 
tween peoples of all faiths. 

Our honored guest, Rabbi Gordon, I have 
had the pleasure to meet on many occasions 
over the years. He has become a familiar 
figure at the public functions in which I have 
had the honor to participate. His tremen- 
dous contributions to the welfare of our 
community as a whole and his sincere inter- 
est in obtaining the greatest good for all citi- 
zens of this city regardless of race, creed, or 
color, is well known to me. It has been my 
great pleasure to consult with him on a 
number of occasions on matters of deep con- 
cern not only to the Jewish community but 
to all the citizens of this great metropolis. 

As a member of the mayor's committee on 
scholastic achievement, Rabbi Gordon has 
done invaluable service in helping this com- 
mittee make available to the needy students 
of both public and parochial schools, 4-year 
college scholarships. 

Recently I had the honor and the pleasure 
to break ground for the proposed interna- 
tional synagogue and Jewish center at Idle- 
wild International Airport. This romantic 
project is the brain child of Rabbi Gordon, 
and, in addition to acting as secretary of the 
project itself, he is one of its leading spirits. 

He is a veteran of World War II and we 
can all take pride in the role he played in 
that conflict. His congregation was spread 
over a 25,000-mile area in the North Atlantic 
and he fiew over a quarter of a million miles 

them. His service to men of all 
faiths during this conflict earned him the 
affectionate title of “the Flying Chaplain.” 

He still travels widely and from time to 
time I will receive a card from somewhere in 
this universe, but so far removed from us 
here that it would seem to come from outer 
space. The card is signed by Rabbi Gordon 
and he tells of some interesting visit to some 
Jewish community far away. I am certain 
that he has brought comfort and joy to those 
who were privileged to come within his pur- 
view in the far-flung communities of the 
world. 

Finally I should like to say that I know 
that the greater part of the program of the 
New York Board of Rabbis was set in motion 
in 1946. That was the year when Rabbi 
Gordon first came to work for the board. 
That was also the year when the Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies of New York, an 
organization which has done_so much for our 
community, added another glorious chapter 
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in their richly endowed book of good deeds, 
by giving financial assistance to the New 
York Board of Rabbis. 

I want to express the thanks of the citi- 
zens of th:s city to the NYBR for your 79 
years of service to the community, to you 
who serve the whole Jewish community as 
religion itself serves the whole human being. 
Without religion and faith and spiritual un- 
derstanding, we are imperfect human beings. 
Without the strength and support that our 
city receives from the NYBR, we would be 
an imperfect municipality. 

To Rabbi Gordon, who is now celebrating 
his 25th anniversary in the rabbinate, I 
want to wish the best of everything in the 
future. I look forward to that day 25 years 
hence when he will be celebrating his 50th 
anniversary, and I hope that I will be avail- 
able and that you will invite me to partici- 


pate. 
Again, my good wishes and congratulations 

to our guest of honor and to all of you whom 

he serves on this anniversary celebration. 
Thank you. 


At the conclusion of his remarks 
Mayor Wagner presented to Rabbi Gor- 
don, on behalf of the city of New York, 
a citation, the text of which follows: 


Crry or New Yor«. 

Know all men by these presents that I, 
Robert F. Wagner, mayor of the city of New 
York, do hereby cite for distinguished and 
exceptional service Rabbi Harold H. Gordon, 
dedicated international religious leader who, 
for a quarter century, has magnanimously 
served the Jewish people and, indeed, all peo- 
ples; scholar, humanitarian; strong friend of 
the weak and unfortunate; champion of 
Jewish rights; beloved and conscientious 
citizen who contributes much to the wel- 
fare of his home community, the city of 
New York. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the city of New 
York to be affixed this 24th day of March 
1960. 

ROBERT F, WAGNER. 





Four Negroes and the Vote 
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or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 8, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, as we near the final days of a 
long discussion about voting rights in the 
South, we may well appreciate any words 
which give a fresh reminder of the im- 
portance of the objects we seek. Leon 
W. Lindsay, in the Christian Science 
Monitor of April 6, has given us such a 
reminder in a vivid article, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 2, 
1960] 
Four NEGROES AND THE VOTE 
(By Leon W. Lindsay) 

Many Negroes in the South exercise the 
right to vote; many more do not. Why don’t 
they vote? The reasons appear to range 
from apathy to register hocus-pocus to actual 
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intimidation. But if. Congress passes a vot- 
ing rights bill this year, at least the legal 
ruses and intimidation may be eliminated, 
and perhaps eventually the apathy. 

Having been brought up in a rural Deep 
South community, I tend to think of this 
impending event in terms of individual Ne- 
groes I have known. What will it mean to 
them? Will they vote wisely? Is the ballot 
a strong enough lever to pry them loose from 
an economic system that has kept some of 
them in the status of lackeys? Will it be 
more meaningful to the generation now 
approaching voting age than to their par- 
ents? 

Giving fictitious names, let us try to see 
what this most basic of democratic tools 
might mean to four of my rural neighbors. 

We meet them across the counter of my 
family’s country store over which ‘flows more 
conversation than foodstuffs—conversation 
being so much cheaper. 

In conversations with Phillip Denson, I 
learn to associate one term peculiarly with 
him: self-satisfaction. Phillip is the young 
father of five children and husband of a 
teacher in the Negro school in our com- 
munity. He is not formally educated, but I 
have found that he reads more widely than 
most of his friends and that he is capable of 
discussing the significance of the bomb al- 
most as knowledgeably as his favorite ball- 
player’s batting average. 

But Phillip is careful in certain flelds to 
refrain from becoming personally involved. 
He has set himself certain bounds and is 
content to stay within them, 

Phillip’s self-satisfaction stems from steady 
employment, comparatively good income, — 
home ownership, and a wife who not only 
makes more than he does but whose family 
background and professional position give 
both her and Phillip a great deal of prestige. 
Phillip is quick witted and industrious. His 
employer knows he can depend upon Phillip, 
and they have a good relationship. 

Phillip’s wife votes in every election. In 
some soutgern communities perhaps she 
couldn’t, though she is a schoolteacher and a 
member of a family that was free and owned 
property even before the Civil War. But in 
this community certain standards of educa- 
tion and family background by custom pre- 
vent a Negro’s being kept off the voting 
rolls. Phillip could vote, but he disdains 
it. He is satisfied to influence his wife’s vote 
on the one hand, and on the other hand to 
publicly malign all politicians. 

What will Phillip do when all his friends 
and neighbors begin to exercise the newly 
guaranteed privilege? He will probably vote, 
too, for he will find that to do otherwise 
would eventually undermine the prestige and 
superiority he owns. And, I am sure, Phillip 
will be a well-informed voter. 

Phillip has a 12-year-old son. Hardly the 
age to vote, his chief concern today is 
whether he will, after graduating from the 
four-room, four-teacher, seven-grade rural 
Negro school, ride a segregated school bus 
to a segregated high school in town, or 
whether the pressure for integration will pro- 
vide him the kind of equal opportunity he 
feels he deserves. 

At times I think Harold is a budding poli- 
tician, himself. Eager, optimistic, friendly, 
intelligent, and shrewd, he seems always able 
to barter me out of an inordinate amount 
of goodies in return for some joyous little task 
such as restocking a shelf of canned goods. 

You can be sure Harold will vote when the 
time comes. Already he has surpassed his 
father, and in some ways even his mother. 
He will, one feels, be ready for more demand- 
ing duties of full citizenship than the mere 
casting of a ballot. 

Two of my regular customers during the 
time I worked in the store come to mind 
when considering the Negro and the vote. 
Both Randolph Carter and Leroy Edmunds 
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are cotton farmers—sharecroppers, or as we 
call them, half-hands. They farm parcels 
of river-bottom land on a nearby plantation, 
Out of what they produce, half goes auto- 
matically to the landowner, about one- 
quarter usually goes to pay the landlord for 
seed, insecticide, and for day laborers who 
might be needed to help “chop” (thin out the 
cotton plants and hoe out the grass) and 
pick cotton. This leaves about one-quarter 
for the half-hand—or does it? 

Randolph is prosperous for a half-hand; 
he has three grown daughters, two of voting 
age, and his wife to help cultivate and har- 
vest his crop. Aside from payment for seed 
and insecticide, he has little else to settle 
for, since his family is able to do most of 
the labor. Therefore, he is able not only to 
harvest one-quarter of the crop free and 
clear, but perhaps even more, This means 
that he clears enough in good years to tide 
his family over from one crop season to an- 
other without borrowing and even without 
seeking outside work. He has time for long 
conversations by the store heater during the 
winter. 

Leroy’s lot is different. With a wife and 
three preschool-age children, he has no fam- 
ily assistance with his crop. This means that 
he is not able to work as large a parcel land 
as Randolph, and that more than one-fourth 
of his crop goes to pay for seed, insecticide, 
and extra labor. And that is not the end of 
it; he clears so little on his crop even in 
good years that he annually goes into deht 
to his landlord for advances for food, medical 
bills, clothing, and so forth. During the off 
season he works as often as possible cutting 
railroad crossties, but since the off season is 
in rainy winter, much working time is lost. 

The chronic and embarrassing burden of 
debt has driven many of Leroy’s contempo- 
raries to leave the farm—to go to the nearest 
town, or to Chicago, or Houston, perhaps. 
But Leroy stays on, despising the land he is 
shackled to, but loving it too much to desert 
it, one feels. Leroy says little, but his ha- 
bitual glowering at his shoetops tells much 
of the struggle within him. 

Leroy has never voted, though he has been 
eligible by age through three general elec- 
tions. Randolph told me-about his one ex- 
perience at the polls. Once he lived on a 
plantation where the half-hands were duly 
registered and summoned to the polling 
Place on election day. There they cast their 
ballots for the “right” candidate. Iliteracy 
Was no barrier in that election—there was 
someone to guide each hand in marking a 
ballot. 

Neither Randolph nor Leroy has tried to 
register. Perhaps it’s because of some kind 
of apathy on their part. It could be, pos- 
sibly, fear. Maybe they still remember that 
& few years ago white men threatened to 
meet with shotguns any Negroes who showed 
up at the polls. Of course, there were Ne- 
groes who voted in that election—and they 
were not met with shotguns. But for many 
the threat was enough, and continues to be 
enough. 

How do these men react to disfranchise- 
ment? Neither man is illiterate. Each 
reads his Bible, and Randolph is a deacon 
in the church. Randolph, ebullient in good 
humor, tries to shrug it off. (“One crook 
ain’ no diffrunt from ‘nuther. We gits the 
same treatment, so what do we care who 
is the guv’ment?”). But I know him well 
and can see the hurt under the sarcasm. 

Leroy cannot hide his bitterness. If he 
were voluble, he would rant. However, he 
just mutters and stares at his shoetops. 

Will they vote under Federal protection? 
I think they will. Doubtless, they will vote 
as wisely as some white men, less wisely 
than others. There are others who will 
never vote, just as there are whites who do 
not vote. 

Will the vote solve Leroy’s problems? Not 
directly, but it could well serve to lift his 
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vision from his shoetops. It may do much 
to cut through the disdain of Phillip and 
the rueful sarcasm of Randolph, to make 
them even more useful individuals than they 
now are. 

But perhaps it will mean the most to 
Harold, and perhaps it is Harold who can 
be expected to make the most of it. 





“Equal Opportunity in Housing”—Ad- 
dress by Harris Wofford, Jr., Associate 
Professor, Notre Dame Law School— 
Part 1 
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HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very plessed to introduce in the-Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD an excellent address 
on the subject of “Equal Opportunity in 
Housing” by Harris Wofford, Jr., asso- 
ciate professor at the Law School of the 
University of Notre Dame. 

The address was delivered on Equal 
Opportunity Day, November 19, 1959, in 
South Bend, Ind., at ah observance 
sponsored by the South Bend Urban 
League and Hering House Community 


Center, Inc. November 19 marks the 
anniversary of Abraham  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. 


Professor Wofford has a distinguished 
background in both public and private 
life. He has practiced law in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and has more recently been 
serving as legal assistant to the Rev- 
erend Theodore M. Hesburgh, CS.C., 
president of the University of Notre 
Dame and a member of the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. Professor Wof- 
ford served on the staff of the Commis- 
sion. 

As a research assistant to our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Honorable 
CHESTER BOWLES, in 1957, Professor 
Wofford accompanied Mr. BowLes to 
India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, the Soviet 
Union, Poland; and Yugoslavia. 

Professor Wofford holds a degree from 
the . University of Chicago and has 
bachelor of laws degrees from Yale Uni- 
versity and Howard University Law 
Schools. 

He was largely responsible for the 
organizing of the Conference on Civil 
Rights held at the Notre Dame Law 
School on February 14, 1960. 

Part 1 of the text of Professor Wof- 
ford’s address follows: 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 
(Address on Equal Opportunity Day, Novem- 
ber 19, 1959, South Bend Urban League 
and Hering House Community Center, by 

Harris Wofford, Jr., associate professor, 

Notre Dame Law School) 

You don’t know how glad I am to be here 
and on time. I was so late to two recent 
talks on the Civil Rights Commission’s re- 
port that I was beginning to fear that fate 
was against me or the report. The story of 
being bogged down by snow in Peru, Ind., 
last week, on the way to McCormick’s Creek 
State Park, to talk to Indiana educators on 
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the Commission’s findings about school de- 
segregation, is perhaps a good beginning to- 
night. An oldtimer at the gas station in 
Peru where we bought some chains to get 
us through the snow insisted that we should 
hole up in Peru for the night and let time 
take-care of the roads. And my wife and If 
were almost fainthearted enough to do so. 
But the president of the association that was 
waiting to hear my talk gave us the moral 
leadership to keep on going. In McCormick’s 
Creek, he said, it was just raining softly. 
“Drive safely, but Keep on driving,” he urged. 
And we did and got through, an hour and 
a half late. Which shows, as Justice Frank- 
furter once said and as the Commission on 
Civil Rights has paraphrased in its report, 
“It is not time alone that helps, but the 
constructive use of time.” Without the help 
of sand thrown on the road and some plow- 
ing by the State of Indiana, the chains we 
bought, and the moral leacership of the as- 
sociation president on the telephone, we 
would not have reached our destination. 


ment for it is as Justice Brandeis once said, 
“the potent, the omnipresent teacher” that 
“teaches the whole people.” We need moral 
leadership from the President of the United 
States. And we need to keep on driving to- 
ward our destination, the full equality of 
opportunity promised by the Constitution. 
There is one other moral in this story. 
Shortly after we left Peru the snow stopped 
and turned to slush and then there was only 
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forced there will probably remain 
rain of private prejudice. 
bad enough, of course, and 
knew the kind of legal discrimina: 
facing American citizens in some 
this country will not really 
things could ever have been so 
OUR SELF-EVIDENT TRUTHS 

This talk, I hope, will not only be 
but be at the right time in the righ 
For a discussion of the report of t 
mission on Civil Rights ought to 
priate at a meeting called by the 
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to the unfinished work of fulfilling the un- 
derlying promise of the U.S. Constitution. 
That promise, solemnly made to the world 
in the Declaration of Independence, renewed 
in the preamble to the Constitution, again 
declared by Lincoln at Gettysburg, enacted 
as the law of the land in the 13th, 14th, and 
15th amendments to the Constitution; and 
then elaborated by decisions of the Supreme 
Court and enforced through acts of Con- 
gress and the actions of many Presidents 
rises out of the fundamental proposition that 


housing; 
South Bend Urban League is in existence 
with so much unfinished work to do in 
securing equal opportunity here in South 


the equal protection of the laws as a prom- 
ise—all this demonstrates that, Benjamin 
Franklin to the contrary notwi 3 
the truth that all men are created equal 

not self-evident, at least not yet to enough . 
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of the people to turn the promise into a 
reality. 

In clarifying this basic principle of our 
Constitution it might help to recall Lin- 
coln’s explanation that the Founding Fathers 
“did not mean to say all were equal in 
color, size, intellectual, moral development, 
or social capacity.” But they did consider 
all men équal in their God-given and hence 
unalienable civil rights. “‘They meant,” said 
Lincoln, “to set up @ standard maxim for free 
society, which should be familiar to all, and 
revered by all; constantly looked to, con- 
stantly labored for, and even though never 
perfectly attained, constantly approximated, 
and thereby constantly spreading and deep- 
ening its influence and augmenting the hap- 
piness and value of life to all people of all 
colors’ everywhere.” Enforcement of these 
equal rights, said Lincoln, would “follow as 
fast as circumstances should permit.” Or, 
as the present Supreme Court puts it, “with 
all deliberate speed.” But you may say, the 
men at Philadelphia said this in 1776, yet 
slavery continued for 87 years; and Lincoln 
said it again 1863, the year of emancipation, 
yet the promise of full first-class citizenship 
is still not fulfilled, 96 years later. That is 
a long time to wait. 

THE GAP BETWEEN PROMISE AND REALITY 


The report of the Civil Rights Commission 
states that “The gap between the great 
American promise of equal opportunity and 
equal justice under law and its at times 
startlingly inadequate fulfillment in prac- 
tice has * * * been a major—and probably 
a creative—factor in American history from 
the beginning of the Nation.” But that is 
not a sufficient answer. The only adequate 
answer is that this gap between our words 
and our acts must now become a spark-gap. 
And at this late date I think that is just what 
is happening. The tension in the American 
mind and in American laws has become so 
great that a flash of illumination is now 
taking place. The 1954 and 1955 school de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, the 1948 and 
1953 housing decisions of the Court, the 
1957 Act of Congress to protect the right to 
vote, the several Presidential Executive or- 
ders in the last 10 years establishing the Fed- 
eral policy of equal opportunity in employ- 
ment, the many State and local laws pro- 
hibiting discrimination in employment, 
housing, and public facilities, and now 
the report of the Commission on Civil 
Rights—all these are part of an electric cur- 
rent now running through our body politic, 
awakening the conscience of the Nation, and 
stirring us into action. I would like to add 
to that list South Bend Mayor Edward F. 
Voordes’ Proclamation of Equal Opportunity 
Day this November 19, adopting the words of 
President Eisenhower that “every American 
who helps, even in the smallest way, to make 
equality of opportunity a living fact, is doing 
the business of America.” 

Tonight I want to discuss what the Com- 
mission's report has to suggest for the con- 
structive use of time, on one of the three 
problems of discrimination the Commission 
studied. But in focusing on housing I do 
not mean to imply that Indiana and South 
Bend have no other problems of civil rights. 
Nor did the Commission intend to isolate 
voting, education and housing as the only 
important aspects to be studied. Now that 
its life has been extended for 2 years the 
Commission is studying two other central 
problems: discrimination in employment 
and in the administration of justice. In 
the conclusion of its report last September 
the Commission stressed “the organic na- 
ture of the problem as a whole.” Improve- 
ment in no one factor alone will suffice, for 
as the Commission pointed out: 
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“If the right to vote is secured, but there 
is not equal opportunity in education and 
housing, the value of that right will be dis- 
counted by apathy and ignorance. If com- 
pulsory discrimination is ended in public 
education, but children. continue to be 
brought up in slums and restricted areas of 
racial concentration, the conditions for good 
education and good citizenship will still not 
obtain. If decent housing is made available 
to nonwhites on equal terms but their edu- 


cation and habits of citizenship are not- 


raised, new neighborhoods will degenerate 
into slums.” : 

This organic nature of the problem is no 
news for the urban league, which has long 
been working to promote equal opportunity 
along the whole broad front and to raise 
both standards of living and standards of 
citizenship. For the urban league knows 
from persona) experience what the Commis- 
sion found in its housing study, “that the 
low-income and employment status of a 
majority of Negroes is a central fact in the 
discrimination in housing.” Therefore, your 
current program here to open new opportu- 
nities in employment is one constructive 
use of time that contributes also to opening 
of new housing opportunities. 


: THE GOAL IN HOUSING 


Let us be clear about our goal in housing. 
It is not imposition of an artificial pat- 
tern of integration by which Negroes are 
scattered equally, willynilly throughout a 
community. Rather our aim must be, as 
President Eisenhower told Congress, ‘to 
assure equal opportunity for all of our citi- 
zens to acquire, within their means, good 
and well-located homes.” As the Commis- 
sion’s report stated, “there may be many 
Americans who prefer to live in neighbor- 
hoods with people of their own race, color, 
religion, or national rigin.” Mr. Roy Wilkins, 
the executive secretary of the NAACP, testi- 
fied in the Commission’s New York hearing 
that there are “colored people in Harlem 
who wouldn’t move out of Harlem if you 
gave them a gold-plated apartment.” There 
are still some members of national-origin 
groups—Swedes, Germans, Poles, Italians, 
irish, to name a few—who choose to live in 
the same vicinity with others of their group. 

What is at issue is freedom of choice. If, 
as the Commission’s report puts it, “some 
Americans, because of their color, race, re- 
ligion, or national origin have no choice but 
to grow up and live in conditions of squalor 
and in rigidly confined areas, then all Amer- 
ica suffers.” 

After hearings in New York, Chicago, At- 
lanta, and Washington, D.C., field- surveys 
in a number of other cities, and reports from 
State advisory committees in most States, the 
Commission found such a denial of freedom 
of choice and equal opportunity in housing 
to exist throughout the country. Let me 
read part of the Commission’s unanimous 
finding: 

“A large proportion of colored Americans 
are living in overcrowded slums or blighted 
areas in restricted sections of our cities, with 
little or no access to new houisng or to sub- 
urban areas. Most of these Americans, re- 
gardless of their educational, economic, or 
professional accomplishments, have no al- 
ternative but to live in used dwellings orig- 
inally occupied by white Americans who 
have a free choice of housing, new or old. 
Housing thus seems to be the one com- 
modity in the American market that is not 
freely available on equal terms to everyone 
who can afford to pay. It would be an af- 
front to human dignity for any one group of 
Americans to be restricted to wearing only 
hand-me-down clothing or to eating the 
leftovers of others’ food, “Like food and 
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clothing, housing is an essential of life, yet 
many nonwhite American families have no 
choice but secondhand homes. The results 
can be seen in high rates of disease, fire, 
juvenile delinquency, crime, and social de- 
moralization among those forced to live in 
such conditions. A nation dedicated to re- 
spect for the human dignity of every indi- 
vidual should not permit such conditions to 
continue.” . 


THE AFFRONT TO HUMAN DIGNITY 


You can see that the central point in this 
finding is the affront to human dignity. The 
affront takes two forms: First, the very ex- 
istence of slums in which some Americans 
have to live, and, second, the denial to col- 
ored Americans of higher incomes of the 
equal opportunity to better housing in bet- 
ter neighborhoods that is available to other 
Americans. Slum clearance, public housing, 
and urban renewal, if carried out with pri- 
mary attention to the pressing housing 
needs of lower-income residents, can remedy 
part of the problem, but only part. A large 
portion of the slums in our central cities 
are inhabited by Negroes. If the housing 
conditions of the present Negro residential 
centers are improved, but the possibility of 
living elsewhere—in the suburbs, for in- 
stance—is closed to Negroes, then they will 
continue to call these areas ‘“ghettoes.” 

The term “ghetto” originated in Venice 
where the Jewish section was surrounded by 
a high wall, and entry and exit were regu- 
lated by means of an iron gate called in 
Italian “ghetto.” As the Commission’s re- 


port states, “In this country, the Constitu-- 


tion would prevent any such public mani- 
festation of discrimination. But the invisi- 
ble barriers to equal opportunity for Negroes 
are manifest when a Jackie Robinson, with a 
high income and the respect of the country, 
cannot find a satisfactory suburban home in 
the State of New York.” 

It is this shutting of the door of oppor- 
tunity to other Americans that is compound- 
ing the housing problem of Negro Americans. 
They, like most newcomers to the cities, 
like the successive waves of foreign immi- 
grants before them, most of them initially 
at the bottom of the social, educational, and 
income ladder, naturally first concentrate in 
the oldest and worst sections of the cities. 
But white immigrants who learned the 
American language and had an American 
haircut became Americanized—and part of 
their Americanization was a gradual dispersal 
among the whole community. As they pros- 
pered they were able to move outside these 
original areas of concentration to better 
homes and better neighborhoods, and this 
was a great incentive to them—an incentive 
for hard work, for saving, for education. 

The testimony of Cardinal-Designate Meyer 
of Chicago posed the uncomfortable question 
which every American community must ask 
itself. There are, as the Archbishop of Chi- 
cago said, many Negro Americans, ‘“‘teaching 
in the classrooms of our universities, plead- 
ing cases in our law courts, performing 
operations in our hospitals, and in short 
doing work that only the highest intelli- 
gences most perfectly trained are capable of.” 
He asked: “Has this new and rapidly in- 
creasing Negro middle class been able to 
choose its place of residence as the children 
of our European immigrants were able to 
do? Does the fully competent Negro person 
have the option we alluded to above? Un- 


fortunately, the only honest answer we can . 


give it, at best, is a qualified no.” Cardinal- 


Designate Meyer stressed that “it is the re- 
strictions against the most capable and self- 
reliant portions of the Negro population — 
which call the loudest for remedy and which 
must be rectified most speedily.” 
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The Record in Civil Rights: Republican 
Promise Versus Republican Perform- 
ance 
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Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, few 
freshman Members of this body have 
ever made such a distinctly favorable 
impression in and out of the Congress 
as has the talented and conscientious 
Member from the Third District of In- 
diana, my good friend, JoHNn BraDEMas. 

Typical of the effective leadership he 
has exhibited on many public questions 
are his outstanding contributions to our 
national thinking on the divisive issue 
of civil rights. 

At the Democratic Midwest conference 
in Detroit on March 25, he persuasively 
stated the case for executive leadership 
if we are to move ahead steadily and 
soberly toward genuine democracy for 
all Americans. I call the attention of 
my colleagues to the text of Congress- 
man BrapEmas’ address, The Record in 
Civil Rights: Republican Promise Versus 
Republican Performance. Mr. BrRADEMAS’ 
speech follows: 

THe RecorpD IN Civit RIGHTS: REPUBLICAN 
PROMISE VERSUS REPUBLICAN PERFORM- 
ANCE 

(Text of an address by Congressman JoHN 
BraDEMAS, Democrat, of Indiana, at Demo- 
cratic Midwest Conference, Sheraton-Cadil- 
lac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., March 25) 
Unquestionably the most memorable ex- 

perience in my first year in Congress was 

hearing the magnificent address delivered by 

Carl Sandburg to a joint session of Congress 

on the 150th anniversary of .the birth of 

Abraham Lincoln. 

I vividly recall the moving and deliberate 
reading by Sandburg of the opening lines of 
Lincoln’s House Divided Speech of 1858: “If 
we could first know where we are, and 
whither we are tending we could betfer judge 
what to do, and how to do it.” 

I do not know a better way to begin a 
discussion of civil rights than with Lincoln, 
for somehow this entire problem is repre- 
sented by that one tragic hero of our history. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: “WE CANNOT ESCAPE 

HISTORY” 

“Fellow citizens,” Lincoli once warned 
Congress, “we cannot escape history.” And 
we of the Prairie States, of the land that was 
frontier in Lincoln's time, we cannot escape 
him. For everywhere we go in our politics 
today, ‘we find Lincoln coming back. Listen, 
for example, to these words from a letter 
Lincoln wrote in 1855 to a Kentucky friend: 

“Our progress in degeneracy appears to me 
to be pretty rapid. As a Nation we. began 
by declaring that ‘all mem are created equal, 
except Negroes.’ When the know-nothings 
get control, it will read ‘all men are created 
equal except Negroes and foreigners and 
Catholics.’ When it comes to this, I shall 
prefer emigrating to some country where 
they make no pretense of loving liberty.” 

“If we could first know where we are * * *,” 
said Lincoln. Where are we, this 100th year 
after his election? 


WHERE ARE WE IN CIVIL RIGHTS? 


Where are we in completing the great un- 
finished work he left us, the work of trans- 
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lating into reality the bold statemen, *° the 
Declaration of Independence that “ai nen 
are created equal’? Where are we in civil 
rights? ~ 

It is nearly a century now since slaves be- 
came citizens, since the Constitution guar- 
anteed to them the equal protection of the 
laws and the right to vote. No man who ap- 
preciates the complexity of human behavior 
will deny that time and patience are usually 
the sine qua non of great change, But a 
century is a long time to wait. 

And where is Lincoln’s party, the party 
whose Representatives in Congress were too 
busy last month making Lincoln Day 
speeches back home to sign their names to 

a discharge petition to force the civil rights 
pill out of the House Rules Committee? 

Where is the Republican Party on this 
most crucial domestic issue confronting the 
American people today? 

REPUBLICANS IN CONGRESS HELP WEAKEN CIVIL 
RIGHTS BILL 


Having just come from the civil rights 
debate in Congress, I saw with my own eyes 
the skillful and cynical way in which Repub- 
licans in the House contributed to the ero- 
sion of an effective civil rights bill. I do 
not refer to any single dramatic rejection of 
civil rights, although there was one occasion 
when the Republicans in mass joined the 
Dixiecrats to strip the bill of any’ voting 
rights section at all. But I am talking about 
a steady, persistent effort to weaken mean- 
ingful legislation to protect the right to vote 
and equal opportunity in education and em- 
ployment. 

Day after day, on vote after vote, the ma- 
jority of the Republicans in Congress either 
abstained on crucial civil rights votes or 
voted with their Southern Democratic 
friends who, it can at least be said, do not 
when home tell their constituents how hard 
they're working to pass a strong civil rights 
bill. 

REPUBLICAN “OPERATION EMASCULATION” 


This Republican “operation emasculation” 
is not on rollcall votes so much as on voice 
votes and teller counts—on the votes that 
in large part determine the shape of a bill, 
the votes that the folks back home don’t 
know about. 

It is easy to vote for a civil rights bill on 
the final rolleall. Practically everyone north 
of the Mason-Dixon line, Republican and 
Democrat, did so yesterday. 

But why is the bill coming out of Congress 
this year likely to be a weaker bill than the 
Nation needs? Because when the House was 
sitting as the Committee of the Whole, when 
the crucial amendments were being voted on, 
the votes not recorded by name in the press, 
the Republicans voted with the “Dixiecrats.” 

Normally the Republican-Southern con- 
servative coalition operates behind the scenes 
and quietly. Its cynicism sometimes shows 
as, for example, when a Congressman who 
opposes a Federal housing bill offers an 
amendment requiring racial integration in 
public housing. He realizes that the con- 
servative Southerners will abstain in order 
to let the amendment pass and so make it 


impossible for their liberal southern col- 


leagues to vote for the housing bill as a 
whole. 

Some of you may recall the dramatic mo- 
ment last year when this cynical effort to 
kill the housing bill failed because in order 
to save it Congressman CHarLre Drocs, of 
Michigan, and Bint Dawson, of Illinois, and 
the other two Negro Democratic Members 
of the House courageously led our troops 
down the aisle to vote against such a rider. 
EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION ASKS FOR WEAK 

CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 

But such close victories in Congress can- 
not prevail against the Republican-Southern 
coalition when the coalition is in control of 
the White House—when a Presidential veto 
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awaits one progressive measure after ane 
other. 

It is therefore important to understand 
that it is not simply the GOP-Dixiecrat 
coalition in that resulted in an 
inadequate civil rights bill in the House this 
week. The Eisenhower administration itself 
recommended a weak bill. 

Bowing to the pressures of the coalition, 
the White House did not even urge on Con- 
gress the so-called title ITI that was stricken 
from the 1957 Civil Rights Act, the title 
authorizing the Attorney General to bring 
equitable suits to enforce constitutional 
rights, including the right to desegregated 
schools. 

The Eisenhower administration itself pro- 
posed this same.measure a few years ago and 
time has only proved the necessity of grant- 
ing such authority to the Department of 
Justice. The burden of enforcing the guar- 
antees of the Constitution of the United 
States ought not to be borne completely by 
& private organization like the NAACP. Ac- 
cording to the Civil Rights Commission, the 
average cost of one desegregation lawsuit is 
$15,000. 


NOTRE DAME CONFERENCE BACKS TITLE IIr 
AUTHORITY 


At a civil rights conference at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame last month, many of the 
leading constitutional law experts from the 
major law schools of the Middle West agreed 
strongly and unanimously that Congress 
should enact title III authority for the 
Attorney General into law. 

The Eisenhower administration made no 
effort to win over Republicans in the House 
or Senate to this proposition and it went 
down to defeat in both Houses. 

The same charge of hesitation and vacil- 
lation can be brought against the Republi- 
can administration with respect to the cen- 
tral issue in the current civil rights debate— 
the voting rights provision. 

The Commission on Civil Rights, which 
produced such an extraordinarily able report, 
was, I remind you, President Eisenhower's 
own Commission and therefore had not a 
single northern or liberal Democrat on it, 
It was headed by a distinguished Republi- 
can, John Hannah, president of Michigan 
State University. That Commission strongly 
recommended a bill to empower the Presi- 
dent himself to appoint Federal registrars to 
enroll Negro voters when State registrars 
refused to do so. . 


U.S, CIVJL RIGHTS COMMISSION CALLS FOR 
‘ FEDERAL REGISTRARS 

Having found the U.S. Government “under 
present law to be helpless to make good the 
guarantees of the U.S. Constitution,” the 
Commission declared “some direct procedure 
for temporary Federal registration” to be 
necessary—some direct procedure that avoids 
what the Commission described as “the de- 
lays inherent in litigation.” 

“The burden of litigation involved in act- 
ing against each new evasion of the Consti- 
tution, county by county, and registrar by 
registrar, would be immense,” said the 
Commission. 

What was the administration response? 
For months it said and did nothing. It 
poured occasional cold water on the Com- 
mission’s plan. Then, when mounting 
pressure from Democratic Members of Con- 
gress to adopt the registrar proposal made 
clear that the administration could no longer 
defend its previous pallid civil rights rec- 
ommendations, when the findings by its 
own Civil Rights Commission of mass dis- 
franchisement proved tco as —— 
sive, when it became evident that 
legislation had to be proposed to senha tee the 
Federal Government to guarantee the right 


to vote—what did the Eisenhower admin- 


istration do? 
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TION OPPOSES FEDERAL REGISTRARS 


It came up with a scheme for more court 
litigation and court-appointed referees. 

I hope profoundly, as I know you do, that 
the referee plan will get the job done that 
* meeds so sorely to be done, insuring the right 
to vote to millions of American Negro citi- 
zens now effectively disfranchised. : 

But I want to make very clear that the 
liberal Democrats of the House and Senate 
have done their best to win a stronger and 
better measure tn accord with the recom- 
mendations of the Civil Rights Commission. 
Much of the credit for this effort in the 
House of itatives goes to two ex- 
tremely able and dedicated freshman Demo- 
crats, Congressmen Jim O'Hara, of Michigan, 
and Bos KAsTenmMereR, of Wisconsin. Al- 
though first termers, they showed vigorous 
leadership during the course of the civil 
rights fight in the House these last several 
days. 

CONGRESSIONAL DEMOCRATS SUPPORT FEDERAL 
REGISTRARS 


As you may know, last week Congressman 
KasSTENMErER proposed and brought to a vote 
in the House Senator HenNntINc’s Federal en- 
rollment officer plan, which combines both 
judicial and administrative approaches. The 
Hennings-Kastenmeier proposal is a dual 

plan whereby either a Federal court 
or the Civil Rights Commission—which is to 
say, either a judicial or an executive 
official—could make the initial finding that 
a voting registrar or other State or local 
official had deprived persons of an opportun- 
ity to register. The President would then 
be advised and empowered to appoint Fed- 
eral enrollment officers—registrars—actually 
to register disfranchised Negroes on a large 
scale, 

But the Republican southern coalition 
voted this proposal down. 

The liberal Democrats in the House then 
proposed an amendment to the Attorney 
General's plan to provide that once the pat- 
tern or practice of discrimination had been 
found, the disfranchised Negro would not 
have to go through the indignity of apply- 
ing to the local registrars who had been 
found to be discriminating—they could 
come directly to the Federal court referee 
for registration. But the heirs of the party 
of Abraham Lincoln refused to accept even 
this improvement. 


CONGRESSMEN KASTENMEIER, O’HARA OF MICH- 
IGAN SHOW LEADERSHIP 


We did succeed, just barely and in large 
part due to the articulate leadership of Jim 
O’Hara, in winning enough Republican votes 
to pass his amendment assuring a Negro 
swimming in the sea of this litigation the 
right to vote provisionally and to have his 
vote impounded, pending final determina- 
tion of his application on appeal. 

Surely this amendment will make the plan 
more effective. But you should have seen 
how many Republicans either abstained or 
voted against this obviously strengthening 
amendment. 

Of equal significance was a _ technical 
amendment authored by Congressman WIL- 
u1s, of Louisiana, an amendment that placed 
more burdens on the back of the Negro appli- 
cant with respect to what he must do and 
prove to get registered—an amendment that 
could serve no good purpose, an amendment 
which even the Attorney General and the 
Republican leadership opposed. Yet prob- 
ably a majority of the Republicans who 
voted, and not many did, voted with their 
southern colleagues. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY OPPOSES CIVIL RIGHTS 
COMMISSION PROPOSALS 

Hear, then, the reading of the first lesson, 
the story of how a Commission on Civil 
Rights proposes and the Republican Party 
_disposes, 
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Against the fundamental finding of the 
Commission and against the overwhelming 
advice of constitutional law experts who 
made clear that this problem was more ap- 
propriately a responsibility of the executive 
branch, the Republicans pressed for adding 
more weight to the backs of the already 
heavily burdened judicial branch of our 
Government. 

The entire posture of the Republicans in 
this matter is another example of the effort 
of this administration to sweep its political 
problems under the judicial rug. As Prof. 
Paul Freund, of Harvard, said in a memo- 
randum to Senator Krennepy, “The Commis- 
sion plan brings the President into the proc- 
ess of safeguarding the right to vote. The 
Justice plan seems designed to shield the 
President from any such participation.” 


REPUBLICANS WOULD ADD MORE BURDEN ON 
COURTS, SHIELD EXECUTIVE 

“There is-reason to believe,” says this 
leading constitutional law scholar, “‘that the 
Federal judges have been shouldering more 
than their fair share of responsibility in this 
general area and that in all fairness the exec- 
utive branch should lend its weight to the 


discharge of this national responsibility.” 


This was, I might add, the predominant 
view of the law teachers at the Notre Dame 
Conference on Civil Rights. 

Yet the administration turned its back on 
this body of legal opinion to adopt the ap- 
proach that requires Negroes to go through 
a court process to register. How many white 
people would get registered to vote if they 
had to go through court litigation and the 
possibility of cross-examination on the wit- 
ness stand rather than taking 5 or 10 minutes 
to complete an application form? 

I do not suggest that we judge the Repub- 
lican record on civil rights on the basis of 
their actions on this bill alone. This is only 
the top of the iceberg, the part that shows. 
What doesn’t show but which the Civil 
Rights Commission saw was what the Com- 
mission described as the disappointing record 
of the administration in using and testing 
the power granted in the 1957 act to protect 
the right to vote. . 

In over 2% years the Attorney General has 
brought only four suits under this provision 
and all these only after the Civil Rights 
Commission or the press had brought the 
facts to light. 


GOP OFFERS ONLY PLATITUDES ON SCHOOL 
: DESEGREGATION 


The lack of imaginative leadership in the 
field of school desegregation is, if that is 
possible, still more tragic.. Adlai Stevenson 
incisively summed up the failure of the ad- 
ministration to show the way when he said 
there has been nothing between the plati- 
tudes and the bayonets: 

The President has talked a great deal about 
law and order but he has never used the 
majesty and dignity of his great office to help 
the American people understand the nature 
of the problem, the constitutional and moral 
principles involved and the variety of possi- 
ble solutions. 


This year when I spoke to the freshmen at 
Howard University in Washington, D.C., one 
Negro student asked me why it was not bet- 
ter to have Republicans in control of Con- 
gress because of the opposition of southern 
Democrats to civil rights legislation. It was 
a fair question but I am bold to say I think 
my reply was fair, too. I told him that by 
and large the Republicans simply didn’t be- 
lieve in effective civil rights action, and when 
I reminded him that in aii President Eisen- 
hower’s 7 years in the White House he had not 
once made a nationwide telev'sion plea for 
action on the most burning domestic issue of 
our day, I was greeted with a volcano of ap- 
plause, 
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The Negro students of our country are very 
perceptive in assigning the blame in this 
matter where it belongs. 


STATE DEPARTMENT HITS SOUTH AFRICAN SEG- 
REGATION BUT PRESIDENT HESITANT ON U.S, 
SEGREGATION 
It is particularly ironic that, while the 

President hesitates to condemn segregation in 
the United States, our Department of State 
this week in the most blunt language de- 
plored the violence used by South African 
police against Negroes who demonstrated 
against segregation in that country. 

“In this and like communities,” Lincoln 
said, “public sentiment is everything. With 
public sentiment, nothing can fail; without 
it, nothing can succeed. Consequently he 
who moulds public sentiment, goes deeper 
than he who enacts statutes or pronounces 
decisions. He makes statutes and decisions 
possible or impossible to be executed.” 

What has President Eisenhower done in 
these crucial years since the 1954 decision 
to mould public sentiment? He says that 
this is a problem of the minds and hearts of 
men but what has he done to reach their 
minds and hearts? It is no adequate re- 
sponse to say that he sent in troops to en- 
force the law when he says he hasn’t even 
told his wife what he thinks about the Su- 
preme Court’s desegregation decision. 

I direct your attention to the sit-in dem- 
onstrations throughout the South. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said that he did not want 
to make any judgment about the lunch- 
counter demonstrations “because I’m not in 
a position to.” 

Responds the brilliant New York Times 
correspondent, James Reston, “Why isn’t 
he?” One hundred years after Lincoln’s 
election, adds Reston, an American Presi- 
dent “ought to be willing to say at least 
a word for the Negro trying to eat a ham- 
burger next to a white man in Atlanta.” 


FATHER HESBURGH SAYS LAW HELPS CHANGE 
MINDS AND HEARTS 


And while I have indicated my aware- 
ness of the truth in the contention that 
ultimate solutions must come from indi- 
vidual minds and hearts, I must here repeat 
what the Reverend Father Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, president of the University of Notre 
Dame and a distinguished member of the 
Civil Rights Commission, said about the 
role of legislation in arriving at these solu- 
tions. Said Father Hesburgh “Law, defining 
the goals and standards of the community, 
is itself’ one of the great changers of minds 
and hearts. In this democracy, law points 
the way toward ultimate freedom and jus- 
tice for all Americans, everywhere in our 
land.” 

But this is only part of the story of the 
Republican record in civil rights. The other 
part concerns the economic and social meas- 
ures necessary «to lift the level of living of 
all the disinherited sectors of our popula- 
tion—the measures of economic and educa- 
tional advantement required if we are to tap 
the full creative potential of the people of 
our land. 

The President’s Commission on Civil 
Rights addressed itself to this problem as 
well. “Prohibiting discrimination in voting, 
education, and housing, or other parts of our 
public life will not suffice,” said the Com- 
mission. “The demoralization of a part of 
the nonwhite population resulting from gen- 
erations of discrimination can ultimately be 
overcome only by positive measures. The 
law is not merely a command and govern- 
ment is not just a policeman. Law must be 
inventive, creative, and educational.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION’ CALLS FOR ACTION 
IN HOUSING 

The Commission suggested some positive 

measures. In housing, it found that the 

“disabilities of colored Americans are part 
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of a national housing crisis involving a gen- 
eral shortage of low-cost housing.” 

“Since colored people comprise a rising 
proportion of the city dwellers with lowest 
income, these slums are becoming increas- 
ingly colored,” the Commission noted. From 
this finding, the Commission concluded 
“that for decent homes in good neighbor- 
hoods to be available for all Americans, two 
things must happen: the housing shortage 
for all lower income Americans must be re- 
‘lieved, and equality of opportunity to good 
housing must be secured for colored Ameri- 
cans.” 

I am sure all of us here can agree with 
the Commission that “equal opportunity in 
housing will come more readily as part of a 
great program of urban reconstruction and 
regeneration.” But we must equally be 


’ aware of the way in which the effort of a 


Democratic-controlled Congress to frame an 
adequate program for slum clearance, urban 
renewal, and. low-income housing has been 
frustrated and indeed twice vetoed by a 
Republican administration unwilling to 
make the investment which prudence and 
sound economics indicate. 


PRESIDENT IGNORES CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 
HOUSING PROPOSAL 


Nor has the Executive order calling for an 
end to discrimination in all Federal housing 
programs, which the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion urged the President to issue last Sep- 
tember, yet seen the light of day. In these 
8 gray years there has been little inclination 
to undertake the great program of urban 
reconstruction and regeneration which the 
Commission held to be essential to the pro- 
motion of human rights throughout the 
country. 

The same negativism that has character- 
ized the administration attitude toward 
housing holds true of education. The Com- 
mission report stresses the necessity of im- 
proving the facilities for public education as 
part of the solution to the difficulties posed 
by desegregation. 

“Better teachers and better schools,” says 
the Commission, “will go a long way to fa- 
cilitate the transition in public education.” 


NIXON TALKS FOR EDUCATION BUT VOTES 
AGAINST IT 


But again the contrast between Republi- 
can promise and Republican performance is 
eloquent. Only a few days after a Chicago 
speech on January 28 in which he said, “In- 
adequate classrooms, underpaid teachers, and 
flabby standards are weaknesses we must 
constantly strive to eliminate,” Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon cast a tie-breaking vote in the 
U.S. Senate to kill a bill to provide Federal 
funds for both classrooms and teachers’ sal- 
aries. ; 

Nor has the administration taken any ac- 
tion on the proposal by Commission Chair- 
man Hannah, Father Hesburgh, and 
Commissioner George Johnson that Federal 
aid to colleges and universities be condi- 
tioned on the practice by those institutions 
of nondiscrimination. 

The Executive actions which the Commis- 
sioners proposed-in housing and education 
require no lengthy congressional debate, no 
court litigation. They require only a Presi- 
dent with a will to act. As Father Hesburgh 
told the Notre Dame Conference on Civil 
Rights, “this is a simple thing that could 
be accomplished tomorrow morning if those 
in power would decide to do something 
about it.” 


GOVERNOR WILLIAMS OF MICHIGAN URGES PRESI- 
DENTIAL LEADERSHIP ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Governor Williams, whose profound dedi- 
cation to human rights inspires us all, has 
made this same plea to the President in a 
first-class article in the February 18 issue 
of the Reporter magazine. He specifies the 
many powerful avenues of action the Presi- 
dent could pursue tomorrow morning if he 
were determined to make a moral break- 
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through on this problem—the kind of action 
President Roosevelt began with his wartime 
Fair Employment Practices Committee and 
that President Truman continued with his 
Executive orders calling for equal opportu- 
nity in the Government service, the armed 
services, and in the field of Government con- 
tracts, 

Once again to quote the Civil Rights Com- 
mission: “To eliminate discrimination and 
demoralization,.some dramatic intervention 
by the leaders of our national life is neces- 
sary.” 

CHESTER BOWLES SAYS CIVIL RIGHTS 
A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


We Democrats of the Middle West cannot 
pretend that we have done all that we 
should have done or that our part of the 
United States is practicing what we so often 
preach. As CHESTER BOWLES so well reminds 
us, civil rights is not a regional but a 
national problem. 

Nonetheless, good starts have been made— 
laws against discrimination in employment 
and housing in our cities and States, and 
not laws only, but agencies and commissions 
working to bring light rather than heat into 
these difficult areas of our public life. 

The Civil Rights Commission reported that 
there were 13 States and 34 cities with laws 
against discrimination in some field of hous- 
ing, but I understand that Michigan and 
Minnesota are the only two States of the 
Middle West on the list. We lag badly be- 
hind the pioneer States of Connecticut, Colo- 
rado, Massachusetts, New York, and Oregon. 


MIDWEST HAS CIVIL RIGHTS PROBLEMS ’ 
IN OWN BACKYARD 


So we have work to do. We will be far 
stronger in our struggle to protect the right 
to vote in Mississippi and to encourage de- 
segregation of the schools in the Deep South 
if we more squarely face up to the fests 
peculiar to our own part of the country— 
equal opportunity in employment and hous- 
ing and the problem of de facto school segre- 
gation because of residential racial concen- 
trations. . 

It ought to be clear to all of us who live 
in the Middle.West that we will be more 
effective in the fight for civil rights through- 
out our Nation and that we will obtain a 
stronger platform on civil rights at Los 
Angeles and more resolute action from the 
next Democratic administration if we accept 
fully our own moral and political responsi- 
bility here at home. 

So that, in shorthand, is where we are. 

Whither are we tending? 


MATIN LUTHER KING: “IF YOU HAVE WEAPONS, 
TAKE THEM HOME” 


“The wind of change is blowing,” Prime 
Minister Macmillan warned the Parliament 
of the Union of South Africa. It is blowing 
not only on that continent just now emerg- 
ing onto the stage of world events, but it is 
blowing in this country, too, in the massive 
Negro demonstrations at lunch counters, in 
the passive resistance symbolized by a Mar- 
tin Luther King, who tells his people in soft 
but fearless words: “If you have weapons, 
take them home. If you do not have them, 
please do not seek to get them. He who 
lives by the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

This is a dedication and a spirit that will 
not be easily overcome. Its intensity is a 
measure of the change that is upon us. But 
it is not a change that should take us by 


surprise. For it is a change which means 


simply that the gap between the noble prom- 
ise of our Constitution and its fulfillment 
in the life of our country is at last being 
closed. 


EARLIEST CHAMPIONS OF CIVIL RIGHTS WERE 


SOUTHERNERS 


For the American dream is now to be- 
come a reality for colored Americans as well 
as white ones. The dream which Thomas 
Wolfe of North Carolina put into these 
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words—and let us remember that both the 


author of the Declaration of Independence 
and the earliest champions of civil rights, the 
men who got the first 10 civil rights adopted 
as our Bill of Rights, were southerners— 
that dream is alive and at work in the 
minds and hearts of southerners today, black 
and white, and of northerners, too. 

It is this dream which it must be the 
primary purpose of the Democratic admin- 
istration of 1961 to shape into reality, the 
dream and promise described by Thomas 
Wolfe: 

“To every man, regardless of his birth, his 
shining, golden opportunity, to every man 
the right to live, to work, to be himself and 
to become whatever things his manhood and 
his vision can combine to make—this, seeker, 
is the promise of America.” 





Loyalty and Disclaimer Affidavit in the. 
National Defense Education Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 8, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a further 
series of articles and editorials from 
student publications regarding the 
loyalty oath and disclaimer affidavit in 
the National Defense Education Act. 

There being no objection, the articles 





and editorials were ordered to be printed’, 


in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Simmons a News, Mar. 18, 
1960] 


Wuat’s Wronc Wirs Loyattry OaTHs? 


Not many people approve of the loyalty 
oath and affidavit provisions in the National 
Defense Education Act. Members of the 
academic community at large who have 
spoken at all, have insisted firmly that sec- 
tion 1001(f) is very bad indeed, 

Although most students walk around 
spouting this altogether correct judgment, 
one suspects that they really do not under- 
stand what it is that makes loyalty oaths 
and affidavits “bad.” What can be wrong 
in making a written affirmation of our 
loyalty, when we are expecting to borrow 
money from the taxpayer’s pocket? 

Loyalty oaths and affidavits are offensive 
because they violate the relationship be- 
tween the individual and the Government 
established in the Constitution. Every 
American is guaranteed freedom of speech, 
thought, and belief. This individual does 
not exist to serve the needs of the govern- 
ment; the Government exists to serve the 
needs of the individual. In this relation- 
ship, a set of laws is set up in order for the 
Government to protect the individual. Most 
crimes punishable by law are infringements 
of these “Thou shalt not * * *” laws. (N.B, 
commit murder, park in a tow zone.) 


A COMPACT 


Thus we have made an agreement, for our 
own safety, not to do certain things. At the 
same time we are guaranteed some inaliena- 
ble rights. Omplicit in these rights is our 
freedom to choose any other manner of 
speech, thought, or action that we please. 
These choices have nothing to do with the 
law. The law does not tell us what to say, 
think, or do; it simply tells us what we can- 
not do if we expect to enjoy the services of 
the Government. 
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“ The affidavit which appears in section 
1001(f) of the National Defense Education 
Act states that the loan recipient “does not 
believe in, and is not a member of, and does 
not support any organization that believes 
in or teaches; the overthrow of the US. 
Government * * *.” In other words, the 
affidavit passes judgment on a person's belief. 
When a student is required to sign such a 
statement, he is not just saying that he won’t 
plan to overthrow the Government. He is in 
effect admitting that it is all right for the 
Government to tell him what he must believe, 
as well as what he must not do. It may 
seem as though we belabor an obscure point. 
Yet this poimt nevertheless violates the 
agreement between the individual and the 
Government which has heretofore guaran- 
teed intellectual freedom. A requirement of 
belief or conviction conflicts with our basic 
tradition of intellectual noninterference. 


STUDENTS DON’T OPPOSE LOYALTY 


We do indeed wish to show our loyalty, 
but we do not wish to be forced to show our 
loyalty by signing oaths. Says presidential 
aspirant JoHN KENNEDY: “I would be con- 
cerned, if we cannot eliminate this provision, 
about the United States of America. Never 
before have we tried to legislate orthodoxy in 
our colleges. Never before have we sought 
to put college students in jeopardy for their 
private beliefs. Never before have we as- 
sumed a scholar is disloyal until he swears 
to the contrary.” ; 

“Surely this is not the way to ‘catch 
up’ with new Russian excellence—by imitat- 
ing their objective of teaching students what 
to think instead of how to think * * *. Do 
we really believe that loyalty can be reduced 
to an automatic formula, coerced and com- 
pelled instead of inspired?” 

When the Kennedy-Clark bill comes be- 
fore the Senate this month, it will advocate 
only the removal of the affidavit. (Support- 
ers of the bill feel it will be impossible to 
pass legislation calling for removal of both 
oath and affidavit.) The oath is not opposed 
as heavily. It states the following: “I do 
solemnly swear that I will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the United States of Amer- 
ica and will support and defend the Consti- 
tution and the laws of the United States 
against all its enemies, foreign and domes- 
tic.” 

JUST AS BAD 

Although all civil servants are required to 
take a similar oath, it is fully as objection- 
able in principle as the affidavit. In a per- 
son’s American citizenship, his “faith, allegi- 
ance, and support” is assumed. A man’s 
loyalty is always taken for granted accord- 
ing to law until he is convicted of treason. 
Although a citizen may not do certain things, 
there is nothing he is compelled to do for the 
specific purpose of proving his loyalty. 

Presence of the oath (as well as the affa- 
davit) in the NDEA implies disloyalty—it 
would not be included if there were no ques- 
tion. Yet an assumption of guilt is not ever 
made in a court of law before a person is 
tried. He is innocent until proved guilty. 
Thus a student who receives loan money 
should be assumed loyal until proved dis- 
loyal. He should not be required to state 
his loyalty. 

Because our Bill of Rights distinguishes 
our Government from totalitarian govern- 
ments, we must prevent ourselves from de- 
stroying our own freedoms. We therefore 
deplore the oath and affadivit, we support 
the Kennedy-Clark bill which will remove 
the affidavit, and we implore our Congress- 
man to vote for it. Furthermore, we insist 
upon the removal of the loyalty oath from 
all contracts which the Government now 
administers. 
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[From the Skidmore College News, Mar. 17, 
1960] 
Sxmwmore Jumps to NDEA Catt 
(By Betty Garman) 

The NSA board reports a great response 
to the efforts it made last week to educate 
the campus about the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. 

Hoping to encourage students to write 
directly to Washington stating their views, 
NSA distributed 703 postcards in a total of 
18 hours, and over 400 copies of information 
about the NDEA were picked up by students 
at campaign headquarters in the mailroom. 

Approximately 400 students signed the pe- 
tition to be sent to Senators KENNEDY and 
CuarK. The board feels, however, that the 
petition will be meaningful only if a major- 
ity of the student body signs; it will be cir- 
culated again this week. Y 

The actual success of the campaign can- 
not be measured in the quantity of material 
distributed. It will only depend on the 
responsibility of each student to carry 
through her stated desire to write a letter. 
Post cards and letters should be mailed as 
soon as possible, for the debate on the 
NDEA will probably follow soon after civil 


rights. 

It is also important that each person write 
her Representative in Congress for only 10 
percent of the lower House has chosen sides 
at present. The Senate is nearly assured 
the 52 votes necessary to pass the legislation. 
However, the strength of the Senate stand 
may determine the Representative vote. 


tFrom the Eastern Michigan University 
Echo, Mar. 10, 1960] 
Postscript: LoyYALTy OATHS 

“For here we are not afraid to follow 
truth wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate 
error so long as reason is free to combat it.” 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Student council's action against the loyal- 
ty oath of the national student defense loan 
program last week seems to have been the 
stirring rod necessary to perk up student 
reaction on en issue of national importance, 

Judging from the letters received by the 
Echo this week, which are printed on this 
page, the council’s position is not cheered 
unanimously by all EMU students. 

We would have been concerned had the 
council attempted to convey the idea that 
their opposition to the loyalty oath reflected 
unanimous student body approval. They, 
of course, did not do this. The person who 
proposed the motion assures us that the 
statements to be sent to Members of Con- 
gress stivulate that the opinion expressed 
is that of the council only. 

We welcome the action of the EMU branch, 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors, which backs the council’s resolution 
against the oath. 

And we’re happy to see students voice 
their opinions, whatever they be. For the 
record, we'd like to reiterate our stand on 
loyalty oaths: 

As has been pointed out, under the pro- 
gram, college students—and only college stu- 
dents—are forced to have their loyalty ques- 
tioned among all civilian groups which re- 
ceive Government loans or aid. 

Nobody else—from the farmers who get 
loans for their crops to members of REA 
co-ops to big publishers of magazines and 
newspapers (including the Daily Worker) 
who are subsidized by the Government Post 
Office to persons receiving Government in- 
surance under the FHA program—has to 
sign the loyalty oath required of college 
students. 
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If the oath were an across-the-board af- 


fair—where anyone recei Federal loans 
had to sign—objections wouldn't be so stren- 
uous. But why are college students singled 
out? Why is the loyalty of college students 
suspect? 

More important, however, is the fact that 
the loan program can inhibit free speech, 
investigation, and thought. Kentucky’s 
venerable Senator Coorrr put it thus in Sen- 
ate debate on the oath. 

“Why then are we asking these college 
students to prove their loyalty? Is it hbe- 
cause we distrust them? Is it because we 
distrust the teaching in our colleges? Is it 
because we distrust a free system of educa- 
tion—the search for ideas, and the search 
for truth? ; . 

“These young boys and girls will change 
their minds time and time again while 
they are in college. A few of them may be- 
come Communists. Among the hundreds of 
thousands who go to college under this bill 
there may be a dozen, or there may be 20, 
or 30—or there may be 50—who will be- 
come Communists. But there will be 200,- 
000—if this is the full number expected in 
the program who will be loyal to this coun- 
try. 

“The very essence of our system is that it 
is free—freedom of ideas, freedom of search 
for the truth. We must believe that the free 
system of education will win out over con- 
formity—the conformity of communism.” 

The belief that the loyalty oath is neces- 
sary to help trap Communists through per- 
jury is frowned upon by President Eisen- 
hower’s Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Arthur Flemming. In calling for 
the repeal of the loyalty oath, he points out 
that “laws designed directly and specifically” 
are already on the books to deal with any- 
one “receiving assistance under this act 
(who) is identified as a person who is in 
violation of-our internal security laws.” 


[From the University Daily Kansan, Feb. 17, 
1960] 
MURPHY AND THE OATH 
(By Doug Yocom) 

We doff our hats to Chancellor Franklin D. 
Murphy for his stand on the loyalty oath and 
non-Communist affidavit. 

He said his own opinion ts that the loyalty 
Oath is “unnecessary and improper” in re- 
gard to student loans. He gave the uni- 
versity’s stand as being: 

“The money is being given to the student 
on an individual basis. Therefore, it is 
strictly left up to the student to decide 
whether he wants to sign the papers or not.” 

This is only fair. After all, a recent sur- 
vey of 379 KU students showed that 47 per- 
cent felt they were not familiar enough with 
the loyalty provisions of the National De- 
fense Education Act to form an opinion on 
the oath. The university should not refuse 
the NDEA loans with almost one-half of the 
students not knowing why. It would be 
equally unfair to outlaw the loan fund when 
29.5 percent of the 53 polled said they op- 
posed the oath but believed KU should con- 
tinue using the fund. 

Dr. Murphy has stated the official uni- 
versity stand on accepting the Federal loans 
is based on the individual’s own decision. If 
a student feels the loyalty provisions of the 
loan are objectionable, he has to answer to 
his own conscience. 

Technically, the loyalty provisions can be 
divided into two separate parts. The loyalty 
oath asks the student to once again go 

the formality of swearing allegiance 
to the U.S. Government. The disclaimer affi- 
davit asks the student to swear he is not a 
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member of & subversive organization or any 
organization “that believes in or teaches the 
overthrow of the U.S. Government by force 
or violence or by illegal or unconstitutional 
methods.” 

We can see no purpose in the disclaimer 
affidavit. A card-carrying Communist would 
not have any qualms against swearing falsely 
t» the document. And who determines what 
organizations are subversive? The affidavit 
does not specify the organizations, that are 
disloyal. Could we be convicted of perjury 
if an organization we joined today would 
become labeled as subversive tomorrow? 
The affidavit does not say. The state is be- 
littling the individual by striking blindly 
in hopes of finding a few subversives. 

There is another danger in having the 
affidavit. The Federal Government could 
decide to extend the provisions of the oath. 
It might read “are you now or have you ever 
been in a group which openly discussed 
Marxism?” Or, equally as ridiculous, “are 
you in favor of recognition of Red China?” 

Our wrath descends upon the loyalty oath 
as much as the disclaimer affidavit. It is an 
honor to recite the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the American flag or blend our monotone 
voice to the music of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Doing either is an American tra- 
dition. 

But the loyalty oath implies that Uncle 
Sam does not trust the judgment of Ameri- 
can youth. If we, after 151% years of edu- 
cation, are not mature enough to distin- 
guish communism from socialism or fascism 
or democracy, it is doubtful we will ever be 
able to make these judgments. Forcing us 
to give out allegiance so we can obtain a 
few dollars is putting patriotism on a ma- 
terial basis. We place our loyalty alongside 
any professional patriot in the American 
Legion. But we resent anyone trying to 
buy it. Loyalty is difficult to judge in terms 
of dollars and cents. 


[From the Montana State University Kaimin, 
Jan. 22, 1960] 


Tue OATH RETurRNS To HAUNT 


That old bugaboo, the loyalty oath, is 
back with us again, only this time it’s after 
students, not “evil Red professors.” Many 
had thought this unpleasant episode in 
academic history would have been interred 
with the skeletons of the anti-Americans 
during the early 1950’s. Many had hoped 
that its implications that those who didn’t 
sign were Communists and traitors would 
have been forgotten. No, not yet. 

This time the oath is required of all stu- 
dents receiving financial aid from the Fed- 
eral Government under the terms of the 
education act. Several colleges and univer- 
sities have refused to accept Federal funds 
as long as the oath remains a part of the 
requirements for receiving. aid. Others, 
have accepted the funds grudgingly, indicat- 
ing the disapproval of the loyalty oath re- 
quirement. 

Recently President Eisenhower told a press 
conference that he did not approve of the 
inclusion of the loyalty oath requirement in 
the Education Act saying “when we begin 
to single out any group of citizens and say, 
‘this.is a matter of legal compulsion,’ I can 
see why they are resentful.” 

That is exactly the point, The oath im- 
plies that those required to sign it are sus- 
pect of their loyalty to the United States. 

It’s hard ta understand why Congress 
would repeal the Taft-Hartley Act’s require- 
ment of an anti-Communist oath by union 
officiais and at the same time defeat Senator 
Joun Kennepy’s motion to delete the loyalty 
oath from the Education Act. Can it be 
that our Nation's principal internal enemies 
lie within ivy-covered walls and sulk in 
ivory towers? 
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The oath is an insult and defeats the pur-. 


poses of the Education Act, to train special- 
ists essential to the defenses of our Nation. 
But what Communist, or other subversive 
would hestitate for a moment to sign such 
an oath? 

There is only one solution to the problem 
created by the oath and that is to bury it. 

The only use the oath was to serve as 
a foundation for the dreams cherished by a 
few who dearly hoped that it would scare 
away anti-Americans (Communists, segre- 
gationists, integrationists, etc., ad nauseam). 


[From the University of Kansas Daily 
Kansan, Dec. 9, 1959] 
Don’t QUESTION OvuR LOYALTY 
(By George DeBord) 

Section 1001(f) of title X of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 sits like a 
tin can -n a fence post. 

Nobody can pass it by without throwing a 
rock. 

Educators and students from Maine to 
Oregon are taking potshots at this section, 
the so-called loyalty oath. 

The American council on education op- 
poses the affidavit for a number of reasons. 
The council calls it discriminatory, unfair, 
inappropriate, superfluous, and ineffective, 
and says it involves Government interfer- 
ence in institutional affairs. 

Each argument is well supported, 

But these are just so many words in a 
controversy already muddled by weighty 
writing. We think the president of Har- 
vard University got to the heart of the objec- 
tions when he said: 

“Arguments for the requirement reveal an 
unwarranted lack of confidence in American 
young men and women, in American educa- 
tion, and in free inquiry.” 

In support of the oath a Minnesota stu- 
dent wrote the following to the university’s 
newspaper: 

“Perhaps I may sound a little old-fash- 
foned in this era of liberal freethinkers, 
but I am a proud American citizen and even 
a little bit patriotic. 

“I would be more than glad to sign any 
kind of paper stating this.” 

We are equally proud to be Americans, 
but will line up behind the Harvard man to 
cast the next stone at this can of distaste- 
ful stew. 

We object to the loyalty oath for the very 
reason the Minnesota student supports it. 
As Americans we cherish the right to think 
and do as we please. We will fight any 
intrusion upon this right. 

The oath, in effect, asks us to guarantee 
the Government that we are loyal citizens. 
This is like telling a man he must prove 
his love for his mother. It is an insult. 

The question becomes a matter of prin- 
ciple. We maintain that we are good Amer- 
icans and do not have to prove it to any- 
one. 

The insecure thinking behind the oath— 
thinking that spreads distrust among our 
people—this we feel is the real threat to our 
freedom. 

We do not fear the few Communists who 
are in this country. We fear the men who 
preach patriotism while they destroy the 
trust that is essential to our unity. For 
this unity is the real source of our strength. 

No Nation can hgpe to survive, that is, 
built on a foundation of paper. 


[From the University of Washington, Nov. 
30, 1959] 
OaTH REQUIREMENT PROTESTS Too LATE 
(By Mary Richardson) 
Two of the Ivy League “giants,” Harvard 
and Yale, have announced their withdrawal 
from the Federal student loan program as a 


loyalty affidavit. And just as certainly 
eight schools involved have little real need 
of the funds they are relinquishing in the 
name of educational 

All the schools who have wtihdrawn are 
extremely well-endowed colleges and uni- 
versities. On the other hand—and may we 
utter an unhappy sigh here—the University 


Conse- 
quently, it would be unwise for the uni- 
versity to consider a similar withdrawal. 

We are not saying, however, that we 
should not protest the forcing of the loyalty 
oath upon students. To the contrary, we 
feel that the original lack of protest was 
a basic factor in the inclusion of the oath. 

The inadequate number of public com- 
plaints allowed the requirement to be left 
in the bill when it was passed by Congress. 
And students alone were not to blame— 
even many of the faculty members on this 
compus last spring would not make a state- 
ment concerning the oath. 

The oath itself seems like a kind of win- 
dow-dressing, a holy-holy attempt to permit 
only the good and the pure to get an edu- 
cation on Government funds. The truth of 
the matter is that little faith can be put 
in such oaths. 

Students—and faculty—on this campus 
should let their protests be known. Only 
by making our feelings public can we ex- 
pect any action to remove the oath from 
the loan program, 





National Library Week—Union County, 
N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


, Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the pub- 
lic library has been called the university 
of all the people. This week, National 
Library Week, is an appropriate occasion 
for the Congress of the United States to 
recognize the irreplaceable role of the 
library in all our lives. We who represent 
the people here at the seat of the Na- 
tional Government should be especially 
aware of the special contribution librar- 
ies make in bringing the information 
and understanding on: which the people 





must rely in the work of self-govern- 


ment. 

Under a previous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
I am including as a part of my remarks a 
most informative article which appeared 
in the April 4 issue of the Plainfield 
(N.J.) Courier-News, and which de- 
scribes one of the finest public libraries 
in our ares, the Piainfeld Public Lairary 
and Reading Room. 

I also include an editorial from the 
April 7 issue of the Summit (NJ. 
Herald which I believe sums up briefly 
and cogently the real and lasting value 


PT 
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of libraries—as “‘treasuries” which “open 


The articles follow: 
[From the Plainfield (N.J.) Courier-News, 
Apr. 4, 1960] 
Liprary ALL THINGS TO ALL PLAINFIELDERS 
(By Teresa Polychronis) 

Did you know that the Plainfield Public 
Library and Reading Room has something to 
offer every man, woman and child in this 
area? Whether you work, or keep house, or 
go to school, you will find something in line 
with your interests, hobbies and needs. 

Go over to the library one of these days 
(it’s at the corner of Park Avenue and West 
Eighth Street), look around and talk to one 
of the librarians. Chances are you might 
decide that a whole “world” can be fourid in 
that old Job Male building and its annex, 
the Carnegie building. 

The library, with reason, has been called: 
A problem solver, a how-to-do-it expert, a 
recreational center, an entertainer, a meet- 
ing place, a study hall, an art gallery, a con- 
sultant, a house of knowledge, a preserver 
of the past, a conserver of the present and a 
builder of the future. 

“Our library can be more things to more 
people than most public libraries and can 
cater to more interests because private funds 
help us to do things we couldn’t do other- 
wise,” Lynniel A. Moore, the director, said 
today. 

Although the library is tax supported, it 
benefits greatly from moneys left to it in its 
early days by far-sighted Plainsfielders. 

“Not only is our library a public library,” 
Moore explained, “but we have had to build 
up a collection which ordinarily falls into 
the realm of a university library because of 
@ large student population here.” 

“Many have commented that this service 
is unusual,” he added. 

“Why does it have so much variety?” 

“We have had to build up many collec- 
tions because there are so many community 
groups and use the community is so 
active culturally)” he answered. 


The library’s services are not limited to 
Piainfield residents. It includes the entire 
area, since residents of other communities 
can join for a fee, One membership is good 
for a family. - 

Perhaps one of the library’s most widely 
known services is the circulation of mate- 
Trials, However, you may not know that more 
than books, pamphlets, and magazines are 
included. Also available for the asking—if 
one has a library card—are motion picture 
films, recordings, portfolios (mostly of prints 
and art reproductions) and vocal music 
scores. 

The library also maintains a rental col- 
lection, including best sellers and other 
popular books. 

What about the library’s special collec- 
tions? 

Besides the standard reference facilities 
one finds in a college library, the Plainfield 
library has a genealogy collection, Plainfield 
history and New Jersey history collections, 
@ large collection of scientific books and 
periodicals (maintained by the Babcock 
Fund), a large Americana collection (main- 
tained by the Tyler Fund). 

The library has microfilms of the Courier- 
News and former Plainfield newspapers go- 
ing back to 1837, the New York Times, and 
the Saturday Review. Bound copies of the 
New York Times, published during the Civil 
War, are shelved in the basement. 

Less well known is the library’s extensive 
art collection. Moore said it very often is 
lost to the public because of space limita- 
tions which forbids a proper display. 

Besides operating a children’s library, with 
a children’s librarian and staff, the library 
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regularly conducts story hour and film pro- 
grams for the youngsters. 

Among activities for adults are great books 
discussions groups, and -film programs. 
Concerts and art and photography exhibits 
are regular occurrences at the library. 

Rooms within the library are available for 
public meetings. Many local groups, rang- 
ing from the Camera Club to political parties 
meet there. 

Have you or your family or your club or 
church members ever wondered ‘where you 
could get information you need right away? 

The library staff answers questions and 
prepares reading lists and bibliographies. 
They are available to answer anything and 
everything within their power, except con- 
test questions. 

Besides local inquiries, the lisrary receives 
many questions from other communities and 
States. 5 

Did you know the library can help you 
improve your business operations or pro- 
vide you with vocational guidance materials? 

The library is building up a service to local 
businesses. Among the materials acquired 
so far are Thomas’ “Register of Manufac- 
turers,” a complete set of Moody’s “Manual 
of Investments,” Standard and Poor’s “Fi- 
nancial Records,” Barron’s “Financial News,” 
Kiplinger’s “Changing Times,” industrial 
directories for New Jersey and New York areas 
and Philadelphia; a complete file of Plain- 
field city directories, a commercial atlas and 
manuals on subjects such as stocks, bonds, 
industrials, public utilities, investments, 
banks, insurance, real estate. 

Among its other collections are books in 
foreign languages, how-to-do-it books, col- 
lege catalogs, career and vocational guidance 
materials, instruction on how to pass exam- 
inations (gneral and civil service), con- 
sumer reports and comparative purchasing 
information, and a file on community organ- 
izations (with current officers listed). 

Here are some of the things the library 
does for the community: 

It cooperates with local schools in teach- 
ing students how to use a library and mak- 
ing reference materials available to them, in 
working closely with school libraries and in 
helping set up school libraries. The Clinton 
School PTA receives assistance in operating a 
library at the school. 

Special libraries in the area, such as those 
at Muhlenberg Hospital, Union Carbide, 
American Cyanamid, Ethicon, receive co- 
operation from the Plainfield Library. And, 
the library helped plan a library for the new 
Neighborhood House building. 

Library staff members speak to community 
groups. They also help organizations by 
setting up exhibits. During the Plainfield 
Art Association's exhibit last year, art. books 
and materials were featured in the library. 
An exhibit on the Hawaiian Islands was tied 
in with the chamber of commerce’s Hawaii 
day. They are cooperating with the Plain- 
field Council of Church Women on their cur- 
rent program on Africa. 

Services to individuals even range to evalu- 
ating books in their private collections. 

The library periodically plans special dis- 
plays to inform and stimulate interest in 
other countries, special events, commemo- 
rations, writers, and the like. 

You could continue endlessly to account 
the highlights of the world within the local 
library’s walls. ‘Then, you could take off 
from there and show how it is a channel 
through which the greater world comes to 
you the individual. But, it might be more 
fun for the individual to explore and to dis- 
cover all these things for himself. 


[From the Summit Herald, Apr. 7, 1960] 
LisraRies POINT THE WAY 


The current observance of National Library 
Week underscores the constant reminder that 
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through reading comes understanding and 
through understanding comes truth. 

Libraries throughout the State and Na- 
tion this week are bringing home the fact 
that the strength of our Nation is founded 
in the minds and hearts of its citizens. The 
knowledge that lies within books has been in- 
strumental in shaping our society, our cus- 
toms, our laws and our inalienable right to 
be free men. 

This week local residents can take advan- 
tage of this observance of National Library 
Week by visiting the city’s local facilities 
where displays and exhibits point the way 
to better understanding through reading. 
This week furnishes an excellent opportunity 
to highlight the total resources of our own 
library. Those who wish to be better ac- 
quainted with the amount of reading mate- 
rials available, would do well to stop into the 
library and peruse. We are sure all will find 
something of interest whether it be in the 
field of fiction or non-fiction. 

Reading takes on many mantles. Some 
read for pleasure, while others read for re- 
laxation. Others read for education. But 
all in effect, read.for one purpose, and share 
a common experience * * * the realization 
that they are opening their minds to other 
views. 

This week, take time out from the routine 
matters of day to day living and visit the 
library. We are sure there will be found a 
vast treasury, more valuable than money or 
gems. The treasury found will be knowledge 
and truth. Both open the door to better un- 
derstanding of ourselves, our neighbors and 
the nature of things which surround us, 





A Thoughtful Doctor Speaks His Mind 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
James Brooke of my hometown, Eugene, 
Oreg., is a thoughtful man. Too often, 
in my opinion, our doctors have no time 
for taking thought. They are too busy 
treating their patients and keeping up 
with new developments. Dr. Brooke is 
an outstanding example of a doctor who 
not only superbly practices his profes- 
sion but takes time to give its problems 
careful consideration. 

His remarks before the health section 
of the West Central Oregon District 
Conference on Aging which was held in 
Eugene in January are worth the atten- 
tion of every person interested in help- 
ing aged persons. Under a previous 
consent I am including them here: 

It is something of a paradox to have a suc- 
cessful effort of the medical profession pro- 
duce a sociological problem of national 
scope. Medicine by controlling infant mor- 
tality, maternal mortality, wiping out the 
scourge of pneumonia, and so forth, has en- 
abled such a number of people to attain a 
ripe old age that now we are faced with the 
problem of what to do with them. One 
problem begets another, and perhaps the 
present one is somewhat like that of the 
Queen of Babylon’s cats. 

In considering rehabilitation of the aging, 
we first must answer three fundamental 
questions: 

1. What do we mean by aging? 

2. Rehabilitation from what? 
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3. Rehabilitation to what? 

1. No one has as yet given us a good 
definition of aging. Age has many connota- 
tions. Do we mean chronological age? If so, 
we have a wide spread of functional capa- 
bilities. One 70-year-old may have much 
less functional capacity than an 80-year-old. 
Do we mean physiological age? If so, we 
should note that some bodies are old in the 
twenties, whereas others retain youthful 
attributes into the eighties and perhaps 
later. Do -we mean mental age? If this is 
so, some people would be eternally youthful. 
Do we mean emotional age? Or just what 
do we mean by aging? If we consider age as 
.@ chronological thing exclusively, then we 
have defined ourselves a problem. We have 
artificially created the “problem” we set out 
to solve. By defining age as the years be- 
yond 65, we have committed one of the most 
physiologically and biologically foolish errors 
a supposedly intelligent society could com- 
mit. We have turned our backs on much 
painfully accumulated scientific knowledge 
and spurned simple ordinary commonsense. 
This categorizing of our “over 65” popula- 
tion as aged is a most grievous unkindness. 
Compulsory retirement because of age and 
age alone is utterly unrealistic, and the 
empty appellation of “senior citizen” is a 
sorry substitute for the self-respect which 
comes from leading a useful productive life. 
We are all accustomed to adapting our- 
selves to waning physical capacities. Why 
should it be otherwise when one has greater 
experience over a longer period? Perhaps 
it might be well for us to consider another 
type of age, functional age. Although medi- 
cal science has made it possible for many 
more people to live to their seventies and 
eighties, there actually hasn’t been much 
added to the lifespan. A 70-year-old’s life 
expectancy is only 1.3 years more now than 
it was many years ago. We haven’t “added 
to life” appreciably. All we've done is pro- 
duce a large number of 70-, 80-, and 90-year- 
olds for a society not prepared to receive 
them. We must know more about the physi- 
ology of aging tissues to understand why 
one aged person becomes a human vege- 
table and another one retains a certain 
measure of his bodily faculties. If we are 
to deal with a large number of older people, 
we need to know more about what. makes 
them tick, how fyndamentally an old heart, 
or blood vessel, or brain differs from a 
younger one. We need geriatric research 
hospitals just as we now need pediatric 
hospitals not just old folks homes. If older 
persons differ from the standard human 
animal as much as the infants and children 
do, then let’s devote some specialized efforts 
at solving the peculiar problems of. this 
group. And one of the first problems to 
solve is that of a definition of what consti- 
tutes an aging person. 

2. Rehabilitation from what: To invoke 
rehabilitation a disability must exist. What 
specifically are the disabilities peculiar to 
' the aging? In general, they are due to de- 
generative processes involving the central 
nervous and musculo-skeletal systems. 
Apathy, depression, mental confusion, for- 


getfulness, and loss of memory for recent - 


events mark the former. An unceasing tor- 
rent of complaints about the joints marks 
the latter. The general widely recognized 
principles of rehabilitation will apply to any 
disability regardless of age except those pe- 
culiar to the aged, and there they partly 
apply. The reason they don’t wholly apply 
is because we simply don’t know enough 
about the biological raw materials we are 
working with to employ accepted procedures 
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effectively. We should ascertain what dis- 
abilities are: 

a. peculiar to the aging, and 

b. different in the aging than in the 
younger. 

Then we can intelligently apply the broad, 
well-developed principles already at hand. 

8. Rehabilitation to what: The objectives 
of rehabilitation must be defined. What do 
we seek to accomplish with our rehabilita- 
tion of the aging? Do we wish to restore 
physical vigor the better to seek somewhere, 
someplace, somehow a job not denied be- 
cause of age? Do we intend to make these 
older people physically self-sufficient the 
better to pursue nonproductive make-work 
activities? Do we wish to rescue them from 
the kindly apathy. and gentle confusion 
which engulfs them so that they can better 
appreciate their current status as a beloved 
but vexing problem? One generation can- 
not see through the eyes of another. Per- 
haps we should ask these people what they 
want instead of rather arrogantly planning 
for them. Maybe they should work out their 
own solution to the problem of being con- 
sidered a‘problem. I suspect that this might 
be a good idea. Assuredly, many more old 
folk are killed by kindness and solicitude 
than we realize. The happiest people seem 
to. be those who are in the process of over- 
coming adversity. Perhaps instead of put- 
ting our aging populace on a honored and 
expensive shelf, we should remove the arti- 
ficial barriers to self-support and self-respect 
and require more than years alone to merit 
veneration. 

Rehabilitation has two components: Phys- 
ical restoration and mental adaptation. 
They are like love and marriage; you can’t 
have one without the other. Physical resto- 
ration of the aging is a swiftly developing 
field and it will develop even faster when we 
can learn more about the fundamental 
physiology of aging tissue. But good physi- 
cal restoration is only a cold, technical, 
medical triumph unless it yields an increase 
in human happiness. The other portion of 
rehabilitation is up to society not medicine, 
which in this case has outstripped the social 
scientist. I have a few snachignt sug- 
gestions on this score: 

1. Eliminate the age barrier to “ employ- 
ment. 

2. Quit overcoddling our older people. 
Add a few drops of tincture of Darwin to 
the sticky-sweet sirup of socialism we are 
now attempting to swallow. 

8. Establish a few more geriatric research 
hospitals for study of the fundamental 
physiology of aging instead of more “old 
folks’”’ home, 

4. Start preparations for retirement early 
but make retirement only a change of occu- 
pation consistent with waning physical and 
mental vigor. 

5. Settle this whole thing the standard 
American way by (a) composing a lot’ of 
slogans and forgetting about it, or (b) ap- 
porting @ committee and forgetting about 


"Thank you. 
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ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa.« 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the . 
usual number. Nething in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 
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Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, Over Radio Station WGN, 


Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in fur- 
ther regard to the economic situation, I 
was privileged to participate this week- 
end in a special broadcast series over 
WGN, Chicago. 

Jn the broadcast, I reviewed a number 
of ways in which, in my humble judg- 
ment, constructive efforts could be made 
to further strengthen our country. 

These included: . First, encouraging 
more of our people to invest in our econ- 
omy; second, as previously stated, to re- 
vise our tax system; third, effectively 
combat inflation; and a number of other 
general ways in which we can improve 
the economy. 

Reflecting upon this great challenge 
before the American people, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the text of 
the broadcast printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
‘cast was ordered to be printed in the 
‘Recorp, as follows: ~- 

Witey Urces Puslic To “INVEST IN AMER- 
Ica”; STRESSES NEED FoR HOOvVER-TYPE Com- 
MISSION FOR OVERHAUL OF TAX SYSTEM; 
OUTLINES SEVEN PROGRAMS FOR STRENGTH- 
ENING ECONOMY 

(Excerpts of address prepared for delivery 
by Senator ALEXANDER WILEy, Republican, 
of Wisconsin, over radio station WGN, Chi- 
cago, April 3, 1960) 

Friends, I welcome the opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you a number of issues confront- 
ing our country and the world. 

As citizens, you and I face daily decisions 
on a wide variety of issues affecting the per- 
sonal lives of ourselves and families; com- 
munity projects and programs; issues at the 
State level; national and international de- 
velopments that relate to our security, prog- 
ress and outlook for the future. 

Briefly, now, I would like to review chal- 
lenges in the domestic economic picture 
that, I feel, are of special interest to all of 
us. 

As a people we face such problems as: 

Does the bread winner earn enough take- 
home pay to meet the family bills? 

Is it possible to afford to send eligible chil- 
dren to school, and to college? 

Do self-employed folks in business. and 
professions retain enough income to meet 
needs and obligations? 

Do we have opportunities to enjoy enough 
of the good things created by the free enter- 
prise system? 

For the answers to these questions, we 
must turn a microscopic eye on our domes- 
tic economy to determine (1) how it is meet- 
ing the needs of our people; (2): where it 
may be failing; and (3) what can be done 
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to further improve the economic outlook for 
all of us? 


- WILEY SAYS: INVEST IN AMERICA 


Question. Senator WiLEy, what can we do 
toward a better, stronger economy for the 
future? 

Answer, First, I believe we need to further 
educate the American people on the merits, 
benefits, and opportunities provided by our 
free enterprise system. All too often it is 
taken for granted that our economy has cre- 
ated the highest standard of living and the 
greatest agriculture and industrial output in 
the history of the world. 

As citizens of a free country, it is impor- 
tant. that we do everything possible to fur- 
ther strengthen our system. 

Question. How would you suggest this be 
done? 

Answer. A major contribution can be 
made by encouraging more people to in- 
vest in our economy. 

Today, there are more than 12 million 
shareowners of publicly owned corporations 
in this country. These shareowners, repre- 
sent not just the rich, but a broad cross 
section of our people, including modest in- 
come individuals such as workers, house- 
wives, ‘teachers, professionals, and many 
others, 5 

To encourage such investment, I have in- 
troduced a resolution in Congress to author- 
ize and request the President to proclaim 
April 24 through 30, 1960, as National Invest- 
in-America Week. 

By observance of such a week, Americans 
can reaffirm their belief in the power of work, 
savings, and investments to create new busi- 
ness and better job opportunities for all our 
citizens. 

This is particularly important since our 
free system is now on trial globally in a bat- 
tle of survival against communism. 


NEEDED REVISION OF OUR TAX SYSTEM 


Question. What are some. further recom- 
mendations for strengthening our economy? 

Answer. Secondly, I believe we must carry 
out a sound, fair, top-to-bottom revision of 
our tax system. As you and I well know, 
taxes—direct and hidden—take one of the 
biggest bites out of our income. 

In themselves, also, taxes can be infla- 
tionary—driving up prices, and thus fur- 
ther reducing the buying power of our 
dollars. S 

Unfortunately,. the great demands on 
Uncle Sam—particularly the hight cost of a 
space age defense—dims the outlook for 
early relief from Federal taxes at the present 
time. 

In view of this fact,-I believe this provides 
& good opportunity to undertake a com- 
plete—and much needed—overhaul of the 
tax structure. 

We recall, of course, that over the past 
months, the Ways and Means Committee of 
Congress has held hearings on various as- 
pects of this system. However, these studies 
have not as yet, in my humble opinion, been 
ob sufficiently broad scope to really do the 

That is why I am again urging enactment 
of my bill, 8S. 1885, for establishment of a 
Hoover-type commission to revise the tax 
system. 

Question, Just what would you do, Senator 
WILery? 

Answer. The purpose would be to iron out 
inequities; plug loopholes; if possible, estab- 
lish a fairer distribution of the tax burden; 


and, overall, encourage tax policies that_ 


would stimulate, not stunt, economic growth 
and opportunity for individuals, as well as 
businesses and enterprise. 

The Commission, comprised of competent 
individuals from both private and public 
life, would also aim at reflecting new light 
on such aspects of our tax system as (1) the 
interrelationship of Federal, State, and local 
taxes; (2) the impact of the present system 
on individuals and enterprises; (3) “rooting 
out” taxes that may be discriminatory; and 
(4) generally assuring that the system al- 
lows incentive to earn, grow, expand, and 
enjoy the fruits of labor. 

Question. What taxes would be involved? 

Answer. Although the whole system should 
be scrutinized, special studies should in- 
clude— 

Taxes on job-creating businesses and in- 
dustry, particularly those included in the 
small business category; 

Treatment of retirement benefits; 

Possible tax adjustments to help meet 
the increasingly high costs of education, 
and thus help to fill a national need; 

Depletion allowanees for oil, gas, and other 
similar resources; 

Treatment of working mothers under the 
tax laws; 

Deductions for business mse accounts; 

Excise taxes continued long beyond their 
wartime purposes; 

* Capital gains taxes, 


In addition there are a great many other 


areas of taxation which deserve careful re- 
consideration, 

We recall that it has been traditionally 
stated that “the power to tax is the power 
to destroy.” 

In our own system, we need to assure that 
our taxes do not destroy individual incentive 
and progress in our economy. Rather, the 
system must be designed to assure that 
taxes are imposed only to meet real needs. 
of our people—and, insofar as necessary, 
these be fairly proportioned, according to 
sound principles in the best interests of the 
economy. ; 

Question. Now, what are some of your 
other recommendations for strengthening 
the economy, Senator WILEY. 

Answer. Although these cover many 
fronts, they should include: 

Third. Improving job opportunities for 
our working force of almost 69 million work- 
ers, of which nearly 4 million are still unfor- 
tunately out of jobs. 

Fourth. Encourage realistic Federal spend- 
ing policies, including a balanced budget 
and, if possible, a surplus to begin reduction 
of the national debt. This also involves— 

Carefully Federal programs to 
proper limitation of Federal responsibility so 
as to prevent undue competition on the 
money market or to create umnecessary com- 
petition with private enterprise; and 

Further, educating our people to the real- 
ism that demands for more and more serv- 
ices by the Federal Government can only 
postpone the time for a lessening of the tax 
burden. 

Question. What else should be done? 

Answer. Fifth, assuring a competitive cli- 
mate jin which businesses, industries, and 
other enterprises—both small and large— 
have an opportunity to prosper and make 
their contribution to our economic life; 

Sixth. Encourage management and labor 
to plan cooperatively together for the com- 
mon good, and to work together against the 
destructive powers of inflation; and 
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' but also to promote economic health for the 
country. 

Question. How can this be accomplished, 
Senator Wier? 

Answer. Through sound buying, borrow- 
ing, spending, and saving practices by con- 


by industry establishing realistic 
pricing and profit practices on commodities. 

And prospects for an ever-brighter future 
can be fulfilled only if there is full coopera- 
tion of all segments of the economy, with 
planning based on realistic economic prin- 
ciples, not wishful thinking. ; . 

CONCLUSION 

Senator Wiley, thank you very much for 
this fine review of ways for strengthening 
our economy. 

I have welcomed the opportunity to pre- 
sent these ideas to you. 

Tf you folks listening in have any com- 
ments on these proposals, I would be glad to 
hear from you. Also, if you feel that some 
of the recommendations have merit—for 
example, the invest-in-America and tax re- 
vision proposals—you might want to directly 
contact Members of Congress—in addition to 
myself—to express your interest in them. 

Many thanks for listening. 





After the First Quarter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
prophesies are easy to make, statistics 
are easy to maneuver, but results cannot 
be gainsaid. 

The first quarter of 1960 has been one 
of the most prosperous and highly pro- 
ductive in our history. 

The following editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of April 
10, 1960, gives great emphasis to the fact 
that 65 million Americans have jobs and 
vast purchasing power. 

The editorial writer points out that 
there does not seem to be any funda- 
mental reason for a change in confidence 
of a prosperous future on the part of our 
citizens and I commend the editorial to 
my colleagues: 

AFTER THE FIRST QUARTER 

Now that the first quarter of 1960 has 

entered history, businessmen and economists 


are engaged in assessing the outlook for the 
rest of the year. That the 3 months just 





Nation’s annals is, of course, clear. 
production averaged well over 90 percent of 
capacity; fears of inflation were widely re- 
@uced; the net outfiow of gold declined; the 
list of economic indicators which have some- 
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thing pleasant to tell us about January, 
February, and March is long indeed. 

But in business, as in life, the problems 
and prospects of the future tend to be more 
important than the achievements of the past. 
So it is not surprising that many observers 
are now more concerned with the question 
marks that seem to hang over the economy’s 
future than they are about the good news 
still appearing about the first quarter. The 
high optimism which marked most forecasts 
at the beginning of the year has been sig- 
nificantly reduced. 

The rise in inventories, the recent fall of 
the steel production rate to under 90 percent 
of capacity, the decline in the index of new 
orders prepared. for the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents are among the 
factors causing disquiet. The stock market 
responded strongly to pleasant tidings about 
recent automobile sales, but the automo- 
bile industry itself is reported planning a 
13 percent cut in new car production this 
quarter. 

In a dynamic economy like ours, how- 
ever, it would be unwise to overemphasize 
the fact that some indicators are falling. 
There are other factors at work—for example, 
the favorable trend in the rate of interest. 
Moreover, this is an election year, one in 
which we can be particularly confident that 
the administration will be extraordinarily 
alert to assure that Government policy on 
credit and related matters does not become a 
drag on the economy. But, far beyond that, 
the basic fact is that some 65 million Ameri- 
cans have jobs and vast p . power. 
For 20 years now those who have had con- 
fidence in a prosperous future have done well 
indeed and there seems to be no fundamental 
factor on the scene which would suggest any 
reason for a change in the foreseeable future. 





Rampart Canyon, Alaska 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, one 
of the most challenging projects con- 
fronting the United States is the Ram- 
part hydroelectric project on the Yukon 
River, which is capable of producing 
3,700,000 kilowatts of prime power. A 
most interesting discussion on this vast 
undertaking was presented to the Fair- 
banks, Alaska, Chamber of Commerce 
last month by Mr. Harold L. Moats, who 
is assistant to the chief of engineering 
in the division for civil works, Alaska 
District of the Corps of Engineers. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of Mr. 
Moats’ speech be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I am glad to have this opportunity to give 
the Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce a re- 
port on the status of the Corps of Engineers’ 
work on the Rampart Canyon Hydroelectric 
Power Investigation. 

The responsibility of the Corps of Engi- 
neers in.the field of hydroelectric power 
stems from two main sources; the first, au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act of 
March 3, 1925, directed the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Federal Power Commission 
to prepare and submit to Congress an esti- 
mate of cost of such examinations, surveys, 
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and other inevestigations as, in their opin- 
ion, may be required of those navigable 
streams of the United States, and their trib- 
utaries whereon power developments appear 
feasible and practicable, with a view to the 
formulation of general plans for the most 
effective improvement of such streams for 
the purposes of navigation and the prose- 
cution of such improvements in combination 
with the most efficient development of the 
potential water power, the control of floods 
and the needs of irrigation. 

The response to this act, a report pub- 
lished as House Document No. 308, 69th Con- 
gress, Ist session, and enacted into law in 
the River and Harbor Act of January 21, 
1927, provided the framework for water re- 
source planning. This basic law, clarified 
and amended by subsequent legislation, has 
been a major factor in the development of 
the many multipurpose projects in the south- 
ern 48. 

Second, the Flood Control Act of: 1948, as 
amended by the Flood Control Act of 1950, 
specifically extended the above coverage to 
Alaska, directing a study of Harbors and 
Rivers of Alaska with a view to determining 
the advisability of improvements in the in- 
terests of navigation, flood control, hydro- 
electric power and related water uses, and 
stating that Federal investigations and im- 
provements of rivers and other waterways in 
Alaska, for navigation, flood control, hydro- 
electric power and allied purposes shall be 
continued under the jurisdiction of and 


shall be prosecuted by the Army under the © 


direction of the Secretary of the Army and 
the supervision of the Corps of Engineers. 

This direction has resulted in a series of 
interim reports covering the State of Alaska. 
These reports have recommended some 15 
navigation or flood control projects, 7 of 
which have been completed, 3 are to be 
advertised in the near future and the re- 
maining 5 await appropriation of funds. 

The President’s budget for fiscal year 1961 
contains $100,000 to start design work for 
the $10,800,000 flood control projects here, 
in Fairbanks. 

A major part of the work directed by the 
Flood Control Act of 1948 has been a prelim- 
inary evaluation and cataloging of the hy- 
droelectric power potential of this great 
State. We have made this. preliminary 


evaluation of some 169 possible sites having 


a@ potential installed capacity of about 19 
million kilowatts. 


This seems to be only a big number until © 


you realize that the total installed generat- 
ing capacity of all the hydroelectric plants 
in the United States is just over 25 million 
kilowatts. The individual capacity of these 
169 sites range from a few thousand kilo- 
watts to what can be the largest single gen- 
erating plant on the North American Con- 
tinent and probably in the world. 


The last of these interim reports covering 
the Yukon and Kuskokwim Rivers was com- 
pleted by our office in Anchorage in December 
1959 and is being reviewed by higher head- 
quarters. It will probably be released to the 
public in about 6 months. This report in- 
cludes the major hydroelectric sites of Alaska 
which, when fully developed, will have an 
installed capacity of about 11,300,000 kilo- 
watts. The largest of these sites is Rampart 
Canyon. Senator ErNest GRUENING intro- 
duced a resolution into the Senate Public 
Works Committee last spring requesting @ 
full-scale report on the hydroelectric capa- 
bilities of Rampart. On April 24, 1959, the 
committee directed the Corps of Engineers to 
make such @ study. 

Let me review for a moment the prelimi- 
nary information which we had accumulated 
in our original evaluation of this important 
resource. I want to stress that this infor- 
mation has been developed from field recon- 
naissance, map study, and the use of existing 
precipitation and streamflow records and is 
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subject to correction and adjustment as more 
information becomes available. 

The Rampart Canyon site on the main 
stem of the Yukon River can be developed to 
_ produce about 3,700,000 kilowatts of prime 
power. The installed capacity would be 
. 4,760,000 kilowatts. A concrete gravity dam 
1,300 feet long at present water level, 2,700 
feet long at the crest and 500 feet high, will 
develop a usable head of about 440 feet. 
. The regulated flow would be about 118,000 
cubic feet per second. 

Big figures alone mean little to most of us; 
let us relate them to others that most of us 
have seen. —~ 

At Rampart Canyon the dam, with only 
about three-fourths of the volume of the dam 
at Grand Coulee, will impound enough water 
to warrant an installed capacity of 4,760,000 
killowatts; about two and one-half times the 
present installed capacity at Grand Coulee. 

The area and capacity of the reservoir is 
interesting. ‘The reservoir will cover an area 
of about 10,700 square miles or an area about 
10 percent greater than Lake Erie. Due to 
the great area of the reservoir, it is antici- 
‘pated that-.the seasonal drawdown will be 

under 4 feet. The total reservoir storage will 

be about 1,300 million acre-feet, better than 

40 times the storage at Lake Mead behind 

Hoover Dam. 

There are many interesting areas of specu- 
lation that open up as we study this tre- 
mendous project. 

What, if any, will be the effect of this large 
reservoir on the climatic regime? It is al- 
most certain that this area of water would 
increase the precipitation to some extent. 
The water mass would cause the mean annual 
temperature to rise—how much we cannot 
say—but assuming that it might be 2 or 3 
degrees, it is interesting to note that a few 
days longer growing season would enhance 
the agricultural potential of the region. 

It has been said that the reservoir area 
contains enough timber to sustain a small 
pulpmill during the filling period. 

The short but extremely pleasant summer 
weather of the region might well induce 
recreational activities here that would com- 
pare favorably with those at some’ of the 
popular reservoirs in more populated areas. 

Let us look me@re closely at the structure 
fiself. The dam will be a gravity structure 
with adequate fish-handling facilities. 
Cargo-handling facilities would be con- 
structed in lieu of locks. 

Power could be developed by generators 
ranging in size to a possible maximum of 
280,000 kilowatts. 

It is anticipated that ultrahigh voltage 
transmission, probably about 500,000 volts 
could serve ice free industrial sites at Valdez, 
Cordova, Anchorage, Whittier, and Seward. 
Pairbanks and other interior communities, 
as well as many mining operations, will be 
served by conventional transmission lines. 


Congress provided $49,000 to start the de- 
tailed studies in fiscal year 1960. The major 
portion of this money is being used to make 
detailed maps of the damsite area and to 
prepare a plan for the necessary foundation 
investigations. As a first step, last fall we 
sent three geologists to the site to look over 
the geological formations and to plan a drill- 
ing program. 

It is anticipated that this study will re- 
quire 3 or 4 years to complete and that the 
total cost of the Corps of Engineers portion 
of the report will be over $500,000. In addi- 

~ tion to our study the Fish and Wildlife Co- 
ordination Act requires an analysis of the 
impact of the project on fish and wildlife be 
made by the Federal Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, to be included with our report. 

This concludes my report to you on the 
Status of our work on the project. 

I would like to leave one thought with 
you; Rampart Canyon is important to Alaska, 
It is a key that might ywnlock our mineral 
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resources, but even more important, it could 
attract faw materials from all over the world 
for basic processing here, utilizing the low- 
cost power that would be available at tide- 
water ports. 





Disquidition of a Philosopher 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, Col. R. L. 
Thompson, the editor of the Moran 
Sentinel, generally writes a full page of 
homespun editorials for his weekly 
newspaper published in Moran, Allen 
County, Kans, 

On Thursday, March 24, the colonel 
expressed his thoughts with respect to 
virtue and sin and concluded that even 
the wisest of men are often without 
virtue. This disquisition of Colonel 
Thompson, I am sure Mr. Speaker, will be 
of real interest to other Members, and I 
ask that it be included in the extension 
of my remarks. 

The editorial follows: 

VIRTUE AND SIN 

That odd creature we call man has always 
been curious to learn what makes him tick 
decently and what makes him tick in- 
decently. 

The struggle of philosophers to penetrate 
the unknowable and establish the truth has 
been going on for many centuries, yet today 
they are just as far apart in their judg- 
ments as they were 2,500 years ago. 

The ethical sciences have always engaged 
the thoughts of our best minds, but there 
is yet no sound evidence that the will of man 
is really free; and there is no sound evi- 
dence that it isn’t. The ancient philoso- 
phers were never able to agree on what 
produced good and evil in men and the mod- 
ern thinkers are still sharply divided upon 
the subject. 

Socrates, who was born in 469 B.C., was 
probably the first man to advance the theory 
that the behavior of an individual is con- 
trolled by his own history, which gave birth 
to the doctrine of determinism. 

Socrates wrote nothing himself but his 
pupil Plato who wrote about him made it 
plain that his old teacher believed that 
knowledge and virtue were one and the same 
thing and that a man full of wisdom was 
incapable of performing an amoral act. 

Plato himself, followed Socrates for a time 
but as he grew older he began to entertain 
misgivings and drifted in the direction of 
free will. This was also true of Plato’s pupil 
Aristotie who wrote that “if we are unable 
to trace our acts to any other origins than 
those within ourselves, then acts of which 
the origins are within us themselves depend 
upon us, and are voluntary.” 

But Aristotle seems to have been unsure 
of himself for later on he wrote that “the 
origins of an act are not in the will, for the 
agent may be forced into acting by external 
compulsions or misled into it by ignoran 
which is an echo of Socrates. 

Most ancient thinkers such as Tertullian, 
the lawyer, Origen and Irenaeus also be- 
lieved that man was the master of his own 
acts. 

The determinists had easy sailing for a 
long time, and it was many years before 
Augustine came along to challenge them and 
to preach the doctrine of and original 
sin. This occurred in A.D. 387 when Augus- 
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tine embraced Christianity and was bap- 
tized after years of wobbling. 

Augustine also met with opposition in the 
person of Pelagius, a learned Irishman who 
adduced the argument that man could not 
be free to act as he wished with old Adam in 
him and him at every turn. He 
was the first to advance the belief that grace 
and original sin on the one hand and free 
will on the other were irreconcilable, and it 
was many years before the popes were able 
to induce the faithful to forget Pelagius 
whose polemics never received the attention 
they deserved. 

Augustine answered him not with logic 
but with such eloquence that his theories 
were made official by the Council of Car- 
thage in 418. 

But even today, with at least half of ‘the 
civilized world believing that sin can be 
wiped out by the grace of God, determinism 
is by no means a dead doctrine. In one of 
his recent books Bertrand Russell, esteemed 
the world over as a philospher and mathe- 
matician, argues that “knoweldge is virtue” 
and thus stands where Socrates stood nearly 
25 centuries ago. 

It would be interesting to know precisely 
what meaning Earl Russell attaches to the 
word virtue. If he means that the posses- 
sion of wisdom is in itself virtuous he is cer- 
tainly correct but if he means that only wise 
men can lead exemplary lives, he has missed 
the mark. 

An examination of the history .of obscure 
and prominent men alike will reveal that 
the uninformed as well as the judicious can 
and do lead well ordered lives. It will also 
reveal that the very wise are capable of 
scandalous acts. 

There is no doubt at all that men of su- 
perior intelligence generally conduct their 
lives upon a higher plane of moral decency 
than ignorant men, but this is not always 
the case. Men of no learning at all have 
been known to lead impeccable, though not 
necessarily admirable, lives. 

Until he died only a few years ago, the 
author of this disquisition had an uncle 
who was looked upon by his con- 
temporaries as a puritan of lofty rectitude. 
He could neither write nor speak a gram- 
matical sentence and he was unread for he 
had only two books in his house, the Bible 
and Tom Sawyer. 

How much of his time he gave over to read- 
ing, I do not know, but he could not discourse 
upon the Bible with much coherence, and he 
missed most of the humor in Tom Sawyer. 

During his long life which ended at 84, 
it is a positive certainty that he never vio- 
lated the ascetic moral code that his mother 
established for him when he was only a 
small boy. He paid his bills promptly and 
contracted none that he could not pay 
promptly; he did not swear, smoke, or chew 
tobacco; he attended church regularly, al- 
ways remaining for Sunday School; he never 
tasted whisky in his life and there never was 
a deck of cards in his house. He believed it 
was immoral to attend picture shows, and he 
never ate a meal in his adult life without 
first saying grace. The cruel hand of mis- 


never complained, and 
for what he called “His 


to 
went to see him often in his old age and it 
nearly always meant sitting through a long 
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lecture on the evils of tobacco and rum. If 
he were alive at this minute and knew that 
I was engaged in composition late of a Sun- 
day afternoon he would telephone to upbraid 
me for desecrating the Sabbath. 

Here was a man of iron will who had 
countless attributes that demanded respect 
but almost none that evoked admiration. He 


believed what he wanted to believe. The. 


truth about life held no interest for him 
and he did nothing to foster it. 

The genuinely virtuous man, so it seems 
to me, is not only the fellow who behaves 
well but contributes something to world en- 
lightenment and does not bring grief to 
other men. Earl Russell is certainly such 
aman. He has given the world humor and 
he has given it wisdom and knowledge in 
a dozen great books which will amuse men 
and make them think for many long ages 
to come. His life has been eminently suc- 
cessful and worthwhile and hence eminently 
virtuous. 

Returning to free will against determin- 
ism, what the philosophies seem to forget or 
ignore is the simple fact that the average 
human being gives very littie thought to 
either sin or virtue. He obeys only those 
impulses which bring him pleasure. 

The thief steals because he finds. satis- 
faction in living without working. Many 
of them are wise and successful and are 
never caught but no one would call them 
virtuous men. The liar lies because he en- 
joys deceiving people, and he is in the same 
case. The uncle just mentioned derived 
satisfaction out of being good just as Russell 
finds pleasure in writing sensible books to 
improve the minds of men who are fot as 
smart as he is. 

What is abhorrent and sinful to one man 
often brings satisfaction and a sense of vir- 
tue to another. Cheating people was certain- 
ly repugnant to John D. Rockefeller, but Jay 
Gould, who was equally wise, derived genuine 
delight out of robbing widows and orphans, 
bribing legislatures and cheating friends. 
It has been said after he unloaded $5 million 
worth of worthless stocks on a gullible pub- 
lic that he laughed for weeks. He no doubt 
looked upon himself as a virtuous man. 

Thus we see that the theory that only the 
wise are capable of virtue is palpably full 
of holes. Oscar Wilde had one of the finest 
minds of his day but it would be stretching 
the truth to the breaking point to say he 
had a spark of virtue in him. Francis Bacon 
was full of wisdom but he was a very evil 
man. Easily the wisest man of this genera- 
tion was Joe Stalin but he was also the most 
wicked. 

Just what impels men to sin and virtue 
is only a guess. All we are sure of is that 
the wise and the ignorant alike are capable 
of both, 





Treasury Tests the Long-Term Bond 
Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I have 





moved. In this same light, the develop- 
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ments of recent weeks indicating that 
this compromise may not be voted upon 
this year are disappointing and I cer- 
tainly hope incorrect. 

Mr. President, because the money mar- 
ket has improved and funds are now 
available at lower rates, those who favor 
retaining the 4% ceiling have been say- 
ing—‘“see, we told you so.” The Treas- 
ury has not stood still in the face of this 
challenge. Department officials re- 
sponded in a straightforward manner by 
issuing new 25-year bonds at the 4% 
ceiling. 

The results of this sale have been 
widely discussed. I. was very pleased to 
note that the editors of the Washington 
Post in an editorial which appeared this 
morning take the position that the re- 
sults of this issue were disappointing and 
that they very clearly indicate the need 
to raise the unrealistic and existing in- 
terest rate ceiling on long-term Treasury 
issues. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that this excellent and informa- 
tive editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 11, 1960] 
THE SQUEEZE CONFIRMED 

The Treasury’s testing of the long-term 
Government bond market was a bold move 
politically. This is true even if Senator 
Dove tas and others are right in arguing that 
the test was not as vigorous as it might have 
been. And the gamble has paid off, we 
think, for advocates of Treasury-sponsored 
legislation to lift the 444-percent ceiling on 
bond interest rates. The disappointingly 
small subscription to the 25-year, 414-per- 


“cent issue tends to show that any substan- 


tial lengthening of the average maturity of 
the Federal debt in prosperous times—when 
the effort oe to be made—will remain 
very difficult unless the ceiling is raised. 

This does not mean that better procedures 
for bond marketing are unnecessary. Mr. 
Dovc.tas and his colleagues on the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee have suggested some im- 
provements that the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board ought to be acting upon. 
But despite the short notice, the existence 
of a kind of monopoly in Government bond 
marketing and other shortcomings, the ex- 
perimental 25-year offering showed plainly 
enough that the 44-percent ceiling is too 
low to allow needed flexibility in debt man- 
agement. We hope that the experience will 
persuade Congress that the compromise plan 
for partial removal ofthe ceiling already 
approved by the House Ways and Means 
Committee ought to be adopted as a mini- 
mum, 





Civil Rights: Less Talk, More Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 11,1960 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, ever since my vote was cast 
against the House civil rights bill, poli- 
ticians high in the party command have 
said and written that my vote was hurt- 
ing their efforts to induce the colored 








people to vote the Republican ticket. 
The colored vote cannot be bought. 
They asked why my vote was cast 
against the House bill. The answer is 
simple. It was a bad bill. It gave arbi- 


trary power to politically appointed ref- 
erees and established procedures which | 


could have been corruptly used. It was 
discriminatory in that it gave the courts 
power to punish the violators of some 
injunctions, not of others. 

We have legislation which, if enforced, 
would protect the right of every quali- 
fied voter to cast a secret ballot. The 
House bill contained unsound provisions 
which have been eliminated. The bill 
was a political maneuver—top politi- 
cians in both parties thinking they would 
get a political advantage out of the issue 
in the coming November election. The 
Senate has now so amended the bill that 
when returned to the House, it is my 
intention to vote for it. 

TOO MUCH POLITICAL MANEUVERING 


On trouble, caused in the main by agi- 
tators who have too much leisure on 
their hands and by a comparatively few 
sincere, charitable individuals who mus- 
judge the national need, was on the way 
to a satisfactory solution. The present 
agitation has retarded the ultimate goal 
of equal justice for all. 

As the daily press has indicated, the 
controversy has not been minimized, but 
emphasized, not only here, but in other 
parts of the world, especially South 
Africa. Today’s issue is not alone the 
right to vote, but the extent of the right 
of association. There has been far too 
much talk, too little action. I have al- 
ways acted, not just talked—done what 
I could to end discrimination. 

Let me give you the facts: In 1934, my 
first primary campaign, we had eight 
young women, university graduates, two 
young white men, and one colored man, 
Elijah Ampey, a persofial friend from 
my home county, campaigning. We 
toured the six counties in the district. 
There was no discrimination until we hit 
Benton Harbor at the Bridgman Hotel. 
The clerk, a young Jewish man, told us 
Lija could not eat in the dining room 
with us. A controversy arose. It was 
settled when I insisted there would be 
no discrimination against him because of 
color. He ate with us. We had no 
other trouble. 

In 1951, in Benton Harbor and St. 
Joseph, our committee held hearings to 
correct an order of the food department. 
The chairman of our committee, William 
Dawson, a colored veteran, presided. 
He was a guest at the Whitcomb Hotel, 
owned and. operated by my personal 
Jewish friend, Leon Harris. Friend 
Dawson was welcomed as a guest at a 
dinner in his honor, was treated with 
every courtesy. Even the most critical 
agitator could not discover any trace of 
discrimination because there was none. 


If more people would adhere to the 


Golden Rule, attend to their own busi-. 


ness, cease their efforts to regulate the 
social and business life of their neigh- 
bors, discrimination because of color 
would end more quickly. 

As often happens, the votes against 
the House bill, the debate in the Senate, 
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has resulted in far more equitable pro- 

legisJetion. If it comes back to 
the House with the Senate amendments, 
I shall vote to adopt it, even though ade- 
quate enforcement of our present laws at 
this time would seem to make it un- 


necessary. 

I am wondering what the professional 
agitators will bring up next; when, if 
ever, they will enforce the legislation 
which permits a man to work at an 
acceptable job without paying tribute to 
some pressure group; when more will 


' pack their enactments with action as 


some have been doing; when we will get 


. Jabor legislation without partisan politi- 


cal implications. 





The Castro-Cuban Situation 
SX TENGIoe ve REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on 
April 4, the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Gruenine] referred to my 
recent address on the Cuban situation. 
I appreciate his commendation of my 





‘speech and I am happy to note that he 


has taken a strong stand in this con- 
nection. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
April 6 edition of the Manchester (N.H.) 
Union Leader entitled “Liberal Demo- 
crat Blasts Appeasement” pays tribute to 
another Member of this body for his 


' strong position on the Castro-Cuban 


situation. I refer to the able junior Sen- . 


ator from Florida (Mr. Smartuers]. 

I believe this editorial deserves the at- 
tention of all the Senators and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


! Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


Pee 


as follows: 
LieraL Democrat BLasts APPEASEMENT 


Senator Grorce A. SmarHers is one of a 
handful of Washington solons who have at- 
tempted to tell the American people the 
truth about this country’s relations with 
Cuba. For that, he has earned the undying 
enmity of the Castro government, whose 
state-owned propaganda media ranks him 
among the leading enemies of the Cuban 
revolution. But this newspaper believes 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
American people would rather hear the 
truth, whether that truth angers the Com- 
munist-ridden Castro regime or embarrasses 
the U.S. State Department. 

' Senator SmaTHERS laid some cold, hard 
facts on the line when he said that the 
United States should recall its Ambassa- 
dor from Cuba, reduce Cuban sugar quotas 
and adopt a get-tough policy toward the 
Castro government. Not only would this 
policy “put Mr. Castro in such economic 
difficulty” that the Cuban people “would 
have all legitimate right to get rid of Cas- 
tro,” SmaTHers said, but also “the one thing 
Latins respect and admire above everything 
€lse is decisiveness and firmness.” In that, 


% We are sure our neighbors to the south are 


no different than us. And like them, we are 


| sure that the average American is com- 
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pletely bewildered by this soft attitude 
which the US. Government has adopted 
toward Castro. 

A good case in point is the recent agree- 
ment concluded between Soviet Russia and 
Cuba, under which the former is to buy 
5 million tons of Cuban sugar over a 5-year 
period. As Senator Brinces so ably pointed 
out in a ringing address recently delivered in 
the Senate, only 200,000 of this will be paid 
for in cash, the rest by barter for Soviet- 
manufactured goods—at Soviet-fixed prices. 
But what is more important, the Kremlin 
will pay only the world price for the sugar— 
a few cents under $3 a hundredweight— 
while the United States subsidizes Cuba to 
the tune of $5.50 per hundredweight. 

4ll the while, friendly neighbors to the 
south are afflicted with great quantities of 
surplus sugar which ‘they are eager to sell 
us, but which we refuse to buy in order to 
pander to Castro. The latter, in return, not 
only lashes us verbally but also economically. 
As one case in point, Cuban imports from 
the United States last year dropped $110 
million—Castro’s way-of saying thank you 
for the more than $1 million worth of food 
from the U.S. Commodity Credit. Corpora- 
tion distributed in Cuba during the last. 6 
months by the Protestant Church World 
Service and the Catholic Relief Service. 

Senator SmaTHeErs, Senator and a 
handful of other Senators and Congressmen 
provide one of the few links the American 
people have to the realities of the Cuban 
situation. Given the facts, we do not be- 
lieve the people will long tolerate the official 
policy of appeasement of Castro and his 
Communist henchmen. 





Pennsylvania’s 12th District of American 
Legion Calls for Immediate Release of 
Bishop James E. Walsh Now Impris- 
oned in Red Communist Chinese Jail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the savage 
and unconscionable sentence recently 
meted out to Bishop James E. Walsh by 
the Chinese Reds is a clear demonstra- 
tion of that Government’s unwillingness 
to accept honest and decent standards 
of conduct and its further disdain of the 
rights of the individual human being. 

The incarceration of Bishop Walsh. 
calls for the marshaling of every con- 
ceivable force at our command in an 
effort to free him from the abominable 
situation in which he has been placed 
by ruthless and implacable enemies of 
the civilized world. 

The Government of Red China should 
be made to understand in unmistakable 





terms that our Government will not sit ° 


idly by while our nationalists are jailed 
on trumped-up and unbelievable 
charges. The record of the Red Chi-" 
nese Government in this area over the 
years has been a horrendous one—one 
that shocks the conscience of good and 
decent people everywhere. 

One organization that has forcefully 
gotten behind this effort to free Bishop 
Walsh has been the 12th District of the 


and almost certain death if he remains 
incarcerated. . 

So that Members of Congress and 
others may be apprised of the Ameri- 
can Legion’s position in this grave mat- 
ter, I include as part of my remarks a 
letter of transmittal from Mr. Louis J. 
Greco, coordinator, 12th district Ameri- 


cahnism committee, with which he for-. 


wards a copy of a resolution adopted by 
the delegates of the 12th district: 
Tue AMERICAN LEaIon, 
HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT 
or PENNSYLVANIA, 
Harrisburg, Pa., April 4, 1960. 
Hon, Dantet J. FPioop, 


U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN Fioop: By direction of 
150 delegates of 40 American Legion posts, 
representing some i2;000 legionnaires in 
Luzerne County, I am sending you copy of 
resolution. concerning Bishop James E, 
Walsh, now imprisoned in Red Communist 
Chinese jail. 

It is the desire of the 12th district Ameri- 
can Legion delegates that you join us in 
calling upon the Secretary of State to press 
the Chinese Communists for the immediate 
release of Bishop Walsh. 

May I hear from you soon? ‘Your com- 
munication and action will be relayed to the 
12th district Legion delegates at the next 
district meeting of April 24, 1960. 

Very truly yours, 
- Louts J. Greco, 
Coordinator, 12th District American- 
ism, the American Legion, 


REsOLUTION 


Whereas the Red Chinese Communist 
courts have seen fit to imprison Bishop 
James E. Walsh, M.M., former superior gen- 
eral of Maryknoll Fathers, and a eaaaen 
clergyman of Pennsyivania, for what the 
Chinese Communists call espionage, treason, 
and spying; and 

Whereas Bishop Walsh, an American citi- 
zen, was condemned to 20 years in a Chinese 
Communist jail; and 

Whereas any proof the Communist Chinese 
could submit would hardly fall within the 
category of “fair play” and “honest juris- 
prudence” as judged by American standards: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the delegates from 40 Ameri- 
can Legion posts representing some 12,000 
legionnaires in the 12th district, Luzerne 
County, Pa., and organized under the funda- 
mental belief—“For God and Country”—-do 
hereby brand the jailing of Bishop James E. 
Walsh a on justice; another dem- 
onstration of the unwillingness of Commu- 
nist Chinese to accept honest standards and 
live with the rest of the worki in peace and 
in justice; be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion call 


out a fair public trial; be it further 
Resolved, That certified copies of this res- 
olution be sent to the Secretary of State; 
Senators Hucn Scort, Josern CrarK, of Penn- 
sylvania; also a copy be sent to Representa- 
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ism Committee, the American Legion. 
JouHN R. GALLAGHER, 
Commander, 12th District, Luzerne 


County, the American Legion. 





Mail to Alaska Via the Alaska Highway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, his- 

mail destined for my State of 

Alaska has been handled by steamship 

from the west coast port of Seattle. In 

recent years the infrequent sailings of 
steamers means that parcel post and 
other surface mail is sometimes weeks, 

a month, or even longer, in reaching its 

destination. 

Since the Alaska Highway is now kept 
open on a year-round basis, Alaska resi- 
dents individually and through civic or- 
ganizations have attempted to persuade 
the Post Office Department that surface 
mail be shipped to Alaska by truck over 
the highway. These efforts have uni- 
formly failed as the Department holds 
firm to its contention the time saving 
would be negligible and the cost too 
great. 

An article in the March 20 issue of the 
Seattle Times concerning trucking over 
the highway is not only interesting in all 
its aspects but tells of the comparative 
ease with which scheduled trucking serv- 
ice is maintained on the Alaska High- 
way. Surely, this faster means of trans- 
portation should be employed in send- 
ing mail to Alaska. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the article from the Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue ALasKA Hicuway Is THem “Homre’—or 
So Ir May Seem TO THESE TRUCKERS FRroM 
LYNDEN, WHO SPEND A LARGE SHARE OF 
Tuer Days ON THE LONG RUN TO FaIR- 
BANKS 





(By Dolly Connelly) 

Six years ago, when tractor-trailer rigs 
of Lynden Transfer, Inc., first set out at 
Lynden, in Whatcom County, on regularly 
scheduled runs from Washington to Fair- 
banks, Alaska, farewells were quite a thing. 

Children were taken out of school to see 
the intrepid diesel truck drivers .on their 
way. Wives, some holding back tears, and 
compeny Officials, a reporter from the Lynden 
Tribune, fellow workers, officials of the Lyn- 
den Chamber of Commerce—all were on 
hand, excited and a little fearful, to wish 
Godspeed to the driver teams and alu- 
minum behemoths of the road. 

It was an adventure, traveling the 4,800- 
mile round trip with nearly 20 tons of pay- 
load in the dead of winter. It still is an 
adventure, but so casually do the 10 steady 
drivers of the Alaska run accept the haz- 
ards of highway pioneering that farewells 
have become cursory. There’s the wave of 
@ strong hand from the high cab of the 
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tractor, and a “So long—Good trip,” from 

the company president as a big shiny rig 

labeled L.T.I. disappears toward the border 
at Sumas. 

At least two refrigerated tractor-trailer 


to 10 cents freight rate—leave Seattle and 
Lynden headquarters of the company each 
week in winter. The number jumps to as 
many as five a week in summer, when work 
and population in Alaska hit a high. 

The trailer vans make at least 100 trips 
in 10 months of the year, stopping only for 
spring breakup, which closes British Colum- 
bia highways to vehicles of their weight. By 
riding pickaback on railroad flat cars from 
Vancouver, B.C., to Fort St. John at the 
upper edge of British Columbia, they will 
operate throughout the period of thaw this 


’ spring for the first time. 


The men and the great trucks have car- 
ried multiple millions of pounds of fast 
freight to a hungry, booming Alaska over 
more than 6 years of regular runs. Theirs 
still is the only trucking concern operating 
in routine manner the full length of the 
Alaska Highway. 

Lynden Transfer started ‘the service with 
meat from Seattle packinghouses, fresh 
milk concentrate in half-pint containers, 
eggs, and fresh produce that once traveled 
to Alaska expensively by air. 

Dry freight came in unsolicited, because 
it travels faster by truck than by ship. 
Cargo manifests now read 40 percent food, 
60 percent freight of the variety of a mail- 
order house. Iron drums and cigars, cottage 
cheese and avocados, sides of beef and wash- 
ing machines, musical instruments and 
welding supplies, cabbages and hams, dress 
goods and drugs, plastic baby pacifiers and 
loggers’ chain saws—everything and any- 
thing rolls over the Alaska Highway behind 
the big diesel engines. 

More interesting than the diversity of 
cargo or the scenic wonders of frontier road 
is the character of the men who share the 
exacting driving task of those long 72 to 80 
hours on the roadway. Most are Lynden 
farm boys, many of them sons of Hollanders 
who immigrated to Whatcom County one 
generation back. They’re still farmers in the 
“off” periods between runs. 

Many of them raise strawberries or run 
fine dairy farms with the help of wives and 
teenage sons. Modest, soft-spoken men 
with “yes-ma’am” manners, they are skilled 
at one of the most difficult trucking assign- 
ments in the world. The company has the 
same rural air. Its address is R.F.D. 3, 
Lynden. 

Applicants for driving jobs on the Alaska 
route come from the crews operating an- 
other Lynden Transfer activity, the “Milky 
Way” run. Tractor tank trucks, called 
“milk trains,” haul fresh milk throughout 
Washington in this service, 

Lynden Transfer was founded in 1924 by 
W. E. Austin to freight agricultural prod- 
ucts of the Lynden area to Seattle markets. 
In 1946, Henry Jansen then a driver for the 
company, took over controlling interest and 
expanded operations. 

Jansen, primarily a fast mover of food, 
became interested in the peculiar problems 
of supplying the interior of Alaska. The 
traditional route, by sea and railroad, was 
slow for fresh foods. Airfreight was one 
answer, but costs were high, He believed 
that the Alaska Highway, improved after the 
Second World War, would provide the solu- 
tion. Glen Kok, a driver, was sent on a 
survey in the winter of 1953. 

Kok’s belief that regular schedules could 
be maintained, with a truck out of Seattle 
each Thursday night and due at the unload- 
ing platform in Fairbanks the next Monday 
morning, began the venture. 
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Jansen would welcome a new service to 
Alaska for his L.T.I. trucks. Alaskans long 
have complained of the tardiness of regular 
mail service from the 48 States. 

When Alaska became a State, the cry for 
faster mail service was taken up strongly 
by the Fairbanks News-Miner, which pointed 
out that the people of the North, if they 
wish fast mail service, are forced to pay air- 
mail rates on everything but checks to the 
local laundry. 

In an arrangement between the Chambers 
of Commerce of Fairbanks and Tacoma, twin 
letters were posted at Tacoma at exactly the 
same time by regular ship-delivered mail and 
by Lynden Transfer truck. The truck de- 
livered its letter to Fairbanks in 3 days, less 
than helf the time required by steamship and 
train. The demonstration that the mail 
could be speeded up stimulated Alaskans to 
apply pressure for a change in the present 
system. 

On the Alaska Highway, speeds to 50 miles 
an hour are safe in some stretches. Main- 
tenance camps, placed each 100 miles, have . 
done much to improve the highway. Barrel- 
stave culverts no longer crumble under spring 
floods. Something has been done about the 
fist-sized “gravel” that once ripped tough 
truck tires after a few hours’ service, and 
regularly smashed through windshields, 

The read still asks the best efforts of men 
of character and multiple talents, however— 
and there are no stoplights for 2,000 miles. 

The men drive straight through, with brie 
stops every two or three hours to check the 
rig, and for coffee and meal breaks, Each 
driver takes a 300-mile shift, driving 8 to 10 
hours while his partner may sleep in the 
berth behind him or keep him company. 

There is no such thing as an uneventful 
trip. L.T.I. drivers rescue the stranded, pull 
automobiles out of ditches, effect emergency 
repairs at 40 degress below zero, and may 
have to change as many as 35 flat tires on 
a summer trip. 

They know a temperature variation of 
almost 170 degress—79 degrees below zero 
in the winter, when a breakdown could be 
fatal, and heat of 90 degrees in summer. 


Vans, refrigerated in summer, are heated in 


winter to 28 or 36 degrees by propane fur- 
naces, controlled from the complicated 50- 
dial panel of the cab. 

Cabs are heated comfortably in winter. If 
ever heat goes out, the men bundle up like 
Eskimos. Over the years, veteran drivers, 
some with as many as 130 runs in their 
records, have learned to take with them the 
tools for emergencies. 

“We turn the rigs into homes away from 
home,” explained Bert Sheets and his driving 
partner, Bud Wilson. “We have a smail 
emergency heater that can be removed from 
the truck, down-filied parkas and pants and 
thick felt boots. You get turned out of your 
rig up there by an accident, and you're on 
your own. Maybe there won’t be anybody 
along for 24 hours.” 

The men applied fresh machinist’s tape to 
each minute screwhead and bolt hole in the 
cab. 

“The wind coming through these at 60° 
below cuts like a knife,” said Sheets. 

Sheets and Wilson, scheduled to roll that 
night, checked through reserve supplies: Two 
hundred gallons of diesel oil in the emer- 
gen.y tank, complete repair toolbox, ax, 
shovel, extra fan belts, canned foods, first- 
aid kit, down-filled sleeping bags, heavy 
ehains for each of the 18 wheels, four spare 
wheels, spare tires and tubes, and a towline. 

The tremendous vibration when all 18 
wheels are chained works fastenings and bolts 
loose at such a clip that men check the rig 
every hour. Chains on all wheels, including 
front wheels, help to prevent disastrous side- 
slip of the 19-ton load on ice. 

Typical versatility of the pair was dis- 
played on a recent trip when a broken radia- 
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tor hose flushed away all engine water and 
antifreeze. They replaced the hose and built 
a big fire in the middle of the road in minus 
80 weather to melt snow. For a receptacle 
they used a large oil tray. 

Trucks are given a complete overhaul ‘at 
Lynden at the end of each round trip, and 
a check at the Fairbanks terminus. En route, 
if a rig is forced to stop, the drivers’ motto 
is: “We can’t say here, we'll have to do 
something.” 

Each season has its particular truckers’ 
nightmare. 

“In spring, it’s the mud, soft muskeg, and 
melting snow pouring hub-deep over the 
highway,” said Marvin Stuurmans,. dairy 
farmer and driver. “In summer, it’s flats and 
the great mushroom clouds of dust. And 
squadrons of mosquitoes that feed on you 
while you’re changing tires. In fall, we watch 
for ice. In early freezeups, the road is 
covered with a sheath of ice. 

“There’s always danger of a spinout, over 
which the driver has little control,” Stuur- 
mans said. “It’s never happened to us— 
L.T.I. has a wonderful safety record—but its 
happened to other drivers. On a steep rise 


- you start to slide. Your wheels spin, and the 


tremendous weight behind you begins to pull 
you back down off the mountain, maybe to a 
1,000-foot dropoff. Then, in winter, you 
push snow over the bumpers or fight slides 
on a slick surface.” 

Stuurmans looked at his truck with a shy 
smile, finished in a different key. 

“It’s a fine run, always something differ- 
ent,” he said. “We've helped hundreds of 
persons on the road. You never pass any- 
body up without offering aid. It’s a long 
trip, but it gives you a.real sense of accom- 
plishment each time you make it safely, on 
time, With your cargo in good shape. You 
can take pride in it.” 

Winter is preferred driving time, because 
the roadbed smooths out under snow. 

The highway’s highest point is reached in 
a 50-mile climb to 4,200 feet on Steamboat 
Mountain. 

Stuurmans, with Kok as his partner, held 
up at Destruction Bay by a washout on the 
road on one trip, attended Indian funeral 
services for a drowned child. 

“You get to know everybody in Alaska,” 
Stuurmans stated. “You learn a lot of 
different things about different people.” 

The drivers see wildlife in plenty, some of 
it none to friendly. Long ago, after one cab 
was bashed in, all tractors were equipped 
with “moose guards,” heavy steel gratings 
over the radiator to repulse the attack of 


‘an occasional enraged bull moose, which 


resents the coming of the mechanical age 
to the wilderness. 

A grizzly sow once put two drivers “right 
back in the cab.” The L.T.I. drivers, spotting 


_& grizzly cub alone on the road, stopped 


to get acquainted and were charged by a 
roaring half ton of maternal emotion. 

“We see changes and growth every trip 
north as the country opens up,” said Bert 
Sheets. “Some of our trips now are un- 
scheduled runs. We've delivered a load of 
refinery equipment far out on the Kenai 
Peninsula, building materials to radar sites 
close to the Arctic Circle in midwinter, and 
once took mining equipment, way above 
ao beyond Mount McKinley National 

k. 


“That was the finest trip we ever made,” 
Sheets said. “We hit it just right, for 
weather, Clear as a bell, wildlife every- 
where, and that great white mountain ris- 
ing 20,000. feet against a deep-blue sky. I’ll 


never forget it.” 


At the southern end, the company’s plane, 
flown by Jansen or by a commercial pilot, 
is on hand at Lynden for quick emergency 
The small plane has set down on 
@ smooth stretch of highway far in the 
wilderness with a needed engine part, guided 
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by the sight. of the 50-foot truck stopped 
on the road. 

The trucks are more often rescuers than 
rescued. Once L.T.I. drivers picked up a 
family in great peril, its car wrecked, no 
shelter at hand against the cold. There 
wasn’t room for all the members of the 
family on the seat, so the numerous chil- 
dren were shoved into the sleeping com- 
partment. That’s a trip the men won't for- 
get soon, By the time the family was de- 
posited safely in the next town, the kids 
had torn up most of the comforts of the 
sleeping compartment. 

Trailers often are fully loaded for the re- 
turn trip with scrap metals, furniture and 
personal effects of Army families, and auto- 
mobiles, 

In winter, drivers get a week’s respite be- 
tween runs. In summer, when Alaska is 
bustling, they may make “turn-arounds,” 
as Many as 11 in a row, seeing their families 
only briefly. In 1 month, Sheets and Wil- 
son spent 29 out of 31 days in therig. Alaska 
drivers earn $9,000 to $10,000 a year. 

With all the hardships, drivers get a far- 
away look in their eyes when they talk of 
the beauty of it all—the magnificent moun- 
tains thrusting peaks into a cold blue sky, 
silent forests, rushing rivers. They know 
that they are dependent upon their own 
proud resourcefulness as few men are in this 
age. 

Best proof that these men feel a thrill 
in their role as suppliers of the new frontier 
is the fact that they carry cameras. 

Behind the driver’s seat in almost any 
eab, you’ll find a camera, loaded and ready 
to picture a moose and her calf, clouds ris- 
ing from a mountain mass, a wild ram silhou- 
etted against the sunset, or simply an 
L.T.I. truck on the lonely road. 





“Traffic Court” Seen by Bar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,.Aprii 11, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
television program produced here in 
Washington, ‘Traffic Court,” is certainly 
an effective manner of bringing highway 
safety to the attention of the public. 

Recently, this program was seen by 
those attending the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s Traffic Court Conference at the 
Yale Law School at New Haven, Conn., 
March 28 through April 1. 

Municipal Court Judge George D. 
Neilson who appeared on the first 10 TV 
“Traffic Court” programs and who has 
taken a keen interest in traffic problems 
for many years and the program pro- 
ducer Lou Brott were invited by the 
bar association to introduce and present 
a recent kinescope of “Traffic Court” and 
explain how the program has served to 
mold and support community interest in 
traffic safety on a Washington metropol- 
itan areawide basis. 

Format of “Traffic Court” is the re- 
enactment of previously decided cases 
taken from the official files of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and nearby Maryland 
and Virginia. 

Participating in the broadcasts on a 
rotating basis—with “Juvenile Court” 
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seen every fourth week—are the police, 
Fudge. axl premeedots of AMmnaPn: 
Arlington, District of Columbia, Falls 


part of the Council’s traffic safety edu~ 
cation efforts of the jurisdictidns in the 
District, Maryland and Virginia. 

It is estimated that current audience 
ratings of the “Traffic Court” period give 
the program a weekly audience of over 


~ 200,000 persons in the WRC-TV viewing 


area. 
(a RETRITEETE 


Frank Dobie on Libraries; A Bold Free 
Mind Comments on a Facet of Our 
Culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 
OF TEXAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
J. Frank Dobie, known to all his friends 
in the Southwest as “Don Pancho,” called 
by some the Carl Sandburg of the cow 
country, is more than a successful au- 
thor, university English. teacher, folk- 
lorist, naturalist, and historian of the 
cattle country, coals he is all of those. 

He is a philosopher, free thinker, and 
a free man. His sharp pen stabs the 
servile conformity of our times, bids men 
to think, and calls on them to be intel- 
lectually free. 

Last week, at the opening of National 
Library Week, J. Frank Dobie, in his own 
individual way, commented on the “Hu- 
man Mind .and Libraries.” I think his 
comments worthy of wider - distribution 
than they have yet received. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
J. Frank Dobie’s article entitled “Human 
Mind and Libraries” from the Austin 
(Tex.) American Statesman of April 3, 
1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RAC, 
as follows: 

HumMaN MIND and LIBRARIES 
(By J. Prank Dobie) 

The 1960-61 issues of that ponderous vol- 
ume, “Who’s Who in America,” will con- 
tain in its back pages a citation represent- 
ing, perhaps for the first time, Texas. Every 
2 years “Who’s Who itn America” summarizes 
examples of “Educational Philanthropy” and 
“Exceptional Gifts to Libraries.” 

The forthcoming citation is to Mrs. Emilie 
Wheelock Howson, who died in Austin, 1957, 
at the age of 96, leaving $110,000 without 
strings to the Austin Public Library and 
$100,000 to the Carver Branch of the Austin 
Public Library for the purchase of books. 
A branch of the library is now being built 
that will bear the name of Emilie Wheelock 
Howson. 





Exceptional gifts to libraries as listed bi- 
annually by “Who’s Who in America” ex- 
press something more than density of popu- 
lation and bank deposits. In volume 30, for 
instance, there are 13 citations, eee 
1 for Ontario, Canada. Massachusetts and 
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New York have two citations each. Ver- 


I knew an old cow- 
ago before cattle were 
shipped by trucks who judged a railroad 
town by its shipping pens. Bookstores exist 
where there are demands for books. No- 
where in the Nation, I suppose, is the support 
of public libraries anywhere commensurate 
with the support for more and wider and 
faster highways. 
“EMERSON’S COMMENT 
Many centers of population that give 
strong support for churches, hospitals, 
United Funds, and all sorts of charities, dis- 


about this in one of his essays. 
dollar to charity,” he says, “but it is a wicked 
dollar. Tomorrow I shall have courage to 
refuse it and to give it to the enlightenment 
of man.” To give for enlightenment, for 
civilization, for the beautiful is not to deny 
the claims of charity but is to assert the 
wholeness of man. Nine-tenths of the can- 
didates for public office assert their allegi- 
ance to churches, United Funds, Boy Scouts, 


always safe, 
maybe popular, to be for God and babies, but 
I'd like to vote for some candidate who’s 
been a strong crusader for libraries and art 
museums. Philanthropy takes many desir- 
able forms. What American philanthropist 
has done the most good with money may 
not be asserted categorically, but I should 
consider Andrew Carnegie. When I think of 
the libraries the Carnegie fund has brought 
into existence and aided throughout the 
English-speaking world, I feel like saluting 
tight old Andrew Carnegie. : 

A few weeks ago I experienced a joy still 
retained in going through the Marion Koog- 
ler McNay Art Institute in San Antonio. 
Mrs. McNay; a woman of wealth and & patron 
during her lifetime of the arts, left the 
building and extension grounds, many pic- 
tures and funds for enlarging and keeping 
up the museum now named for her. It is 
fresh and strong and green and growing like 
the spring leaves coming onto sturdy live 
oaks right now. The direction of the McNay 
and the Howson moneys contrasts strongly 
with millions left in foundations by indi- 
viduals with no idea or desire for spending 
the millions. 

Public libraries used to be places for quiet 
study and reading. What picture galleries of 
human countenances the newspaper rooms 
in libraries in big cities still are. Nowadays 
the public library is something of a com- 
munity center with emphasis on wholesome 
amusement for children, usually in the form 
of reading and pictures. I myself don’t ask 
anything better than silence and books for 
libraries, but I’m for everything that public 
libraries have been and are . One 
of their functions have not changed an iota— 
that is, to provide materials for enlarging 
and freeing the human mind. They are at 
the opposite pole from all censors of books 
and all restrictors of ideas, whether the 
censor-restrictor is theological or merely 
greedy against taxes. The idea of the public 
library is the opposite of the ideal of the 
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dictator who suppresses newspapers and 
books in the hope of suppressing opposition. 
~ ONE OF THE BRAVE 


As I compose this salute to the public li- 
braries and the public librarians of America, 
I'm looking at a book just published by the 
University of Chicago Press. It is “Their 
Majesties the Mob,” by John W. Caughey of 
the University of California. He was one of 
the brave who a few years ago refused to sign 
a loyalty oath later declared unconstitutional 
and who won out. “Their Majesties the 
Mob,” consists of between 50 and 60 accounts 
of vigilante action in America from the days 
of California vigilantes to the days of Mc- 
Carthy and the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities vigilantism. It was dur- 
ing the frightened fifties that female and 
male vigilantes alike tried to censor books on 
shelves in many public libraries and even in 
some cities to burn them. The libraries stood 
against such barbarism and enlightened 
newspapers, which do not include all news- 
papers by any means, stood behind the li- 
brarians. One of the vivid accounts in 
“Their Majesties the Mob,” is by Ralph S. 
O’Leary of the Houston Post on the Minute 
Women of Houston who called every man and 
every idea they did not agree with com- 
munistic and blackened reputations of some 
fine individuals. 

The title of one piece in this book sends 
the spirits up like sight of a flaming comet 
across a black sky. The title is: “Mr. Justice 
Holmes Dissents.’’ Despite all book burners, 
despite all fundamentalist opposition to free 
minds, the public libraries remain deposi- 
tories for the bravery and wisdom and fool- 
ishness, too, of dissenters. It’s the dissenters 
and not the assenters who have brought 
mankind as far as it has evolved from the 
jungle. I stand tiptoe to salute those pre- 
serves and carriers of the torches of truth— 
the public libraries and their librarians. 





Harry Van Arsdale, Progressive Labor 
Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, Harry 
Van Arsdale is a labor leader with vision. 
As head of local 3 of the Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers in New York 
he is the leader of 29,000 workers in the 
electrical industry of this great city. He 
is a forward-looking man, who has the 
interests of his people at heart, and pro- 
vides them with able leadership. He is 
very popular not only with the people 
of his union, but with many people in 
New York who know him personally and 
admire his ability and integrity. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert into the Recorp 
an article from the New York Mirror of 
April 11, 1960, written by the noted 
columnist Columnist Victor Riesel in his 
column “Inside Labor.” The article is 
devoted to Harry Van Arsdale and his 
planning for the future. I call it to the 
attention of all my colleagues because it 
deals with matters which are of great in- 
terest to all of us and will affect our lives 
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and the lives of our children. The ar- 

ticle reads as follows: 

UNION SEES FuTurRE STRANGER THAN FICTION 
(By Victor Riesel) 


’ Some day “soon” the phone will ring and 
at the other end the caller will speak in 
Swahili and you will hear him in English 
through the nuclear automatic translator. 

Some day “soon” great urban centers such 
as “New York, London and the Ruhr” will 
have been dispersed and we will live in small 
communities grouped around nuclear power 
plants. No science fiction, this. No esoteric 
college seminar. 

They are just a few of the observations 
of practical men to other practical men. 
They were made at a unique and sobering 
labor-management search into the future 
by leaders of New York’s International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers Local 3, 
labor’s avant-garde, and the city’s electrical 
industry with a yearly payroll of $75 million. 
. Some time ago, the union’s indefatigable 
leader, Harry Van Arsdale—he who never 
sleeps—took a long look at the electronic 
magic being wrought by his 29,000 followers 
and the businessmen who employ them. He 
and his counterparts in the Joint Industry 
Board of the Electrical Industry of New York 
decided to hear about that magic’s impact 
on the future—of their business, their homes, 
their working conditions, their nation and 
the world. 

They decided to do this jointly, as they 
have all other projects which have made the 
New York Electrical Workers about the 
highest paid and the industry one of the 
finest profit groups, in the land. 

Soon some 40 employers and 40 union of- 
ficials began meeting at eight a.m. each 
Thursday in the Cooper Union. library to 
hear from Academy of Science, Pentagon 
and university scientists what will happen 
when the era of plentiful nuclear power ar- 
rives. They asked tough questions: “Will 
they (union leaders, workers and business- 
men) be liberated? Will they be automated 
and made obsolete? Will they be struck 
down by leukemia?” 

I sat with Van Arsdale and Efrem Kahn, 
the industry leader and Harold Webster, 
head of the National Electric Contractors 
Association, the other morning. We heard 
that the chances of being hurt by Strontium 
90 in the blue yonder were exactly 1 million 
to 1. 

As Dr. Merril Eisenbud, professor of In- 
dustrial Medicine at Bellevue Medical Cen- 
ter, explained, this means anywhere from 
zero to 3,000 people of the world’s three 
billion. 

During previous breakfast sessions there 
had been Dr. Boris Pregel, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the New York Academy 
of Sciences. It was he who said, “The 
existence of manufacture and of commu- 
nications by sea and rail have until now 
determined the concentrations of popula- 
tions such as New York, London, and the 
Ruhr. I forsee the gradual dissolution of 
these big centers and the establishment of 
small communities built around nuclear 
reactors.” 

Dr. Pregel warned that when machines 
take over the jobs of clerical workers and 
those of the old skilled production workers 
who are among our most highly paid today, 
“This group will be downgraded to the status 
of unskilled labor.” 

With hundreds-.of thousands who may be 
thus affected in big cities, their loss of status 
and income would make them susceptible 
to violent political moods. 

To forestall chaos, there must be plan- 
ning and retraining now. Labor leader Van 
Arsdale and his colleagues in ind have 
seen the future. They’ll do something about 
it—together. 
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Mr. Murphy a Democrat? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, few, 
if any, great newspapers have adopted 
@ more independent, nonpartisan ap- 
proach than the Milwaukee Journal to 
all political questions, and particularly 
to appointments to the quasi-judicial 
agencies of our Federal Government. 


But the Milwaukee Journal’s sense of 


fairness was offended by the recent nom- 
ination by the President of a man who 
seconded the nomination of Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon at the Republican conven- 
tion in 1956 as the new Democratic mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


- gion. 


How Republican can a man be? What 
a travesty on the whole idea of bipartisan 
commissions. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an editorial from the 
Milwaukee Journal entitled “Mr. Mur- 
phy a Democrat?” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Mourpuy A Democrat? 

The law requires that there be no more 
than six members of one party on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. There are now 
six Republicans. One of the five seats al- 
lotted to Democrats is vacant. To that seat 
President Eisenhower has named ‘Timothy J. 
Murphy, a Boston attorney. 

Murphy calls himself a Democrat. But 
members of that party are doubtful. In 
1956, Murphy says, he supported Eisenhower. 
So, of course, did many Democrats. But 
Murphy also went to the Republican con- 
vention in San Francisco and gave a sec- 
onding speech nominating RicHarp NIxon 
as vice-presidential candidate on the Re- 
publican ticket. 

Democratic Senators consider this strange 
conduct for a member of their party. So 
they’re planning a stiff fight on the nomina- 
tion. “Would the Dodgers allow the Braves 
om direct their base runners?” they ask in 

ect. 





Better Future for the Aced Through 
Medical Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 





_ Speaker, medical research will undoubt- 


edly improve the health and well-being 
of all of us in our later years. Some of 
the prospects are discussed by Dr. James 
A. Shannon, Director of the National In- 


stitutes of Health, in the ninth and last 


of a series of columns written for Ray 
Henry which appeared in over a hundred 
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papers throughout the country during 
January and February. 

The improvements in medical well- 
being that he notes are all the more rea- 
son for modifying our social security re- 
tirement policies so as to permit and 
encourage those older persons, who are 
able and willing to work and who want 
to work, to be free to accept employment 
including part-time employment. 

I am hopeful that the Congress will act 
at this session along these lines: 

BETTER FUTURE FOR THE AGED THROUGH 

MEDICAL RESEARCH 
(By Dr. James A. Shannon, Director, National 
Institutes of Health) 


The prospects of better health and health 
care in the future, particularly for the aged, 
are the brightest in man’s 

Scientists put new medical knowledge in 
the physician’s hands every day. And, they 
will continue to do so at an incr pace. 

The past is an example. After all, the sig- 
nificant progress in medical research and 
the growth of our population in the last 20 
years are not unrelated coinciderices. 

Much of the increase in population is a 
direct result of new medical knowledge. The 
knowledge comes from sustained and imag- 
inative study by many scientists. Their 
work is supported by the public through re- 
search foundations, voluntary agencies, Gov- 
ernment programs and public-spirited pri- 
vate citizens. 

Population growth has been particularly 
evident at the extremes of the life span. 
This mainly has resulted from the giant 
strides which have been made against the in- 
fectious diseases and the vast improvements 
in all kinds of medical care, as well as prog- 
ress in such related fields as housing, nutri- 
tion, and sanitation. 

But most important of all has been re- 
search aimed at’ finding more knowledge 
which is useful in the diagnosis, treatment, 
and prevention of disease. 

Today, our national medical research effort 
is focused upon the challenge of chronic dis- 


ease which affects large numbers of the gen- 


eral population and constitutes the major 
threat to all of our lives as we pass middle 


age. 

Let us take a brief sampling of some of the 
additions to medical knowledge in recent 
years and some of the major accomplish- 
ments which our top scientists believe we 
will see in the next 10 years. 

Since man’s view of the future has always 
been very limited, we can be sure there will 
be many more developments than this. 
Very probably they will be ever more ex- 
citing. 

In the general area of gerontology, the 
study of aging, science is steadily uncover- 
ing the hidden characteristics of the aging 
process 


We now know as people grow older, they 
not only shrink in stature, but their organs 
also decrease in size and vital capacity. 

For example: Older hearts. can pump less 
blood with each heartbeat than when they 
were younger, a fact which partially explains 
our decline in energy as we grow older. 

Although body functions make certain 
definite changes when growth ceases 


» aging 
is not necessarily connected with the ‘deteri- : 


oration of the body by disease. 

Contrary to public belief, body cells of 
older people can and do perform practically 
the identical functions as they do in 
people. But the rate of function gradually 
declines. 

Developing fields of science, still unfamiliar 
to the general public, are of the utmost im- 
portance in wresting from nature some of 
her more complex medical secrets. 
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One of these is epidemiology, the science 
of mass phenomena and disease. Such 
studies, using the tools of the bio- 
metrician—a kind of th statisticlan—to 
supplement skills of keen laboratory and 
Clinical observers, are clarifying the problems 
of cardiovascular disease and throwing light 
into the dark areas of neurological diseases 
and cancer, 

The increasing depth of medical research 
is making it possible for us to examine the 
cell and its systems and to extend these find- 
ings to the whole man, 

Such depths are reachd through modern 
advances in scientific research like those in 
biochemistry aided by extensive use of radio- 
active isotope techniques. 

With continuing biochemical approaches 
to the study of therapeutic agents, we can 
expect to see an arra epee Ses me 


y 
multiply, and what roles they play in the 
development of cancer. 


techniques. 
Despite the current 


vious history because we do have, today, the 
most advanced methods and the most highly 
trained scientists the world has ever seen. 





Mary Lasker: Crusader for More 
Beautiful Cities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
America’s great and unique women, 
Mrs. Mary Lasker of New York City, has 
in recent years launched a magnificent 


centers 
should regard beauty as a public service. 
She has demonstrated in New York City 
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that flowers can play a vital role in re- 


‘vitalizing America’s downtowns, and 


emulating ee 
Anyone who has visited New York City 
recently must eee neers. the 


I certainly hope the example Mrs. 
in New York City will be emulated far 


10, 1960, issue of This Week magazine 
catalogs much of the progress which 
been made. I ask -unanimous con- 


has 

sent that this article, which salutes the 
incomparable Mrs. Lasker and her work, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New American Loox: Crrizs In Bloom 

(By Samuel Grafton) 


A new kind of street scene has been ob- 
served recently in many American cities: 
A pedestrian, on his way home, deep in his 
problems, happens to glance at a street as 
familiar to him as his hand. His mouth 
opens. In extreme cases his eyes pop as he 
sees something brand new among the fa- 
miliar darkening stones and flickering 
neons—generous, even staggering, masses of 
flowers, and long lines of trees. 

In New Orleans, these may take the form 
of palms and azaleas on the center mall of 
Canal Street. 

Seattle’s new look is the result of tree 
plantings. 

Plower-banked tubs gladden hearts in St. 
Paul. 

In New York, where the most startling 
changes have been taking place, strollers 
will be gaping in another month at 150,000 
tulips in bloom, almost 30 blocks of flowers 
marching gloriously right down the center 
of Park Avenue. 

When city experts discuss this invasion by 
beauty which is engulfing one American 
street after another, their conversation most 
often gets around to a New York woman, 
Mrs. Mary Lasker. 

A few years ago these questions occurred 
to Mrs. Lasker: How could our American 
cities be made more attractive and livable? 
Where should one start? Mrs. Lasker started 
in the simplest possible way. She put flow- 
ers around in the streets, masses of them, 
after obtaining municipal permission. 

It was an artless, almost naive action, but 
it shone like a good deed in a naughty world. 
Maybe we need more such simple solutions 
for problems we think are complicated, be- 
cause the exciting thing is that Mary Las- 
ker’s flowers have won the day. They are 
spreading, east side, west side, all around the 
town. And all around the country. 

Mrs. Lasker had what was needed to do 
the job. She is wealthy, winning and at- 
tractive, and determined. But, on points, 
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she was about the last person who could 
have been expected to notice the increasing 
desolation of our downtown streets, and to 
do something about them, because she is 
one of the busiest women in America. 


A LADY WITH LOTS OF INTERESTS 


Her interests are so extensive that only 
her closest friends are aware of their number 
and complexity, and even they may miss on a 
few. As the widow of Albert D. Lasker, 
pioneer American advertising man, she has 
for years devoted herself, as he did, to 
furthering medical research. Some of the 
very feminine and dainty rooms of her house 
are piled high with medical journals, and 
she is famous for her “steel file” mind; she 
can bring up, from memory, the date of 4 
medical advance, of a piece of experimenta- 
tion on research, or a statement made at an 
important conference, while others are look- 
ing in the records for the answer. 

Don’t ticket her, though, as a lady of 
science; you'll trap only one small aspect of 
Mary Lasker that way. As a young girl, 
from Watertown, Wis., she studied art at 
Radcliffe (later she was a post-graduate stu- 
dent at Oxford in England). 

Her house is filled with paintings, many of 
them in impressionist masters: Mary Las- 
ker frankly loves beauty, and her house, 
decorated in what can only be described as 
many shades of white, is of a ee 
unity throughout, dominated everywhere, in 
hall, on stairs and in living quarters, by the 
paintings. (Characteristically, she likes the 
outside to be beautiful, too, and every year 
has her gardeners come in from the country 
and plant bulbs around her neighbors’ 
trees.) 

A typical party at her house will find 
present half a dozen Ambassadors, the heads 
of a couple of broadcasting networks, per- 
haps Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Madame 
Pandit of India. She is deeply interested in 
furthering education, particularly in under- 
developed countries. And somewhere she 
finds time to see every good play and to hear 
most good concerts in New York. 

She spends many hours-a day at the offices 
of the Albert and Mary Lasker Foundation, 
which administers her heaith and education 
grants. Unlike many executive types, she is 
quiet, pretty, and rather retiring. She ad- 
mits candidly that she likes to spend a num- 
ber of hours a week at a beauty salon. 

FLOWERS FOR EVERYBODY 


It was this outstanding lady of New York 
who decided a few years back that the streets 
of the town needed beauty. (She had pre- 
viously set up great chrysanthemum plant- 
ings in Central Park, in memory of her 
mother, but these were off the streets. Now 
she wanted flowers where people were.) 

Although today nobody will come out and 
say it, when Mary Lasker first made known 
her modest desires she was met with what 
might be called well-entrenched scepticism 
from the city. 

What ensued wasn’t really a knock-down 
drag-out political battle. Rather, it was one 
of those polite but steel-firm controversies. 

On one side was Mrs. Lasker, who kept in- 
sisting that flowers in a city are like lipstick 
on a womun, You have to have some color. 

And ranging on the other side were ex- 
perts of the city parks department, who had 
been battling soot and grime and fumes for 
years. Quite understandably, the experts 
had long given up on trying to. nurture 
flowers in an area where flowers weren’t ex- 
pected to grow. The experts stuck to their 
trees—a lot simpler, they insisted, and bet- 
ter equipped by nature to deal with the 
unnaturelike surroundings of the metropolis. 


SET FOR A STRUGGLE 


Mrs. Lasker, in preparing for a struggle 
with the city over her flowers, enlisted the 
aid of Mrs, Anna Rosenberg, the former U.S. 
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Assistant Secretary of Defense, and together 
the two of them set out to do battle with 
the who-needs-it? spirit of the city. 

It ought to be noted that Mrs. Lasker 
doesn’t argue, she merely remarks in a lady- 
like way that it’s a pity not to have more 
joy in our lives, which are being made longer 
by medical research. 

Finally, after many long hours of meet- 
ings and conferences, the experts heaved a 
collective sigh and said in effect: “Go plant 
your flowers. Just remember we. told you 
s0.”" ’ 

So, in 1956, New York City settled back 
and watched Mrs. Lasker with a detached 
but amused eye. (After all, it was her 
money, wasn’t it?). And Mary Lasker pro- 
ceeded with her plan. She felt that tulips 
had a chance to survive; she counted on the 
waxy leaves and petals to withstand dirt, and 
the small amount of sun that is required to 
sustain flowering spring bulbs. She began 
with four -bleak blocks on Park Avenue. 

The rest, of course, is floral history. The 
tulips flourished; the parks department was 
stunned. 

In 1957 the city, still recovering from 
shock at the whole thing, gave her permission 
to plant 22 blocks on Park Avenue. And 
that year the city, still amazed but by now 
visibly pleased, took over at her suggestion 
the program, appropriating $309,500 for 


plantings, and started the “Salute to Sea- . 


sons” program. Mrs. Rosenberg and Richard 
C. Patterson, Jr., commissioner of the depart- 
ment of commerce and public events, are 
eochairmen of the project. Changes of the 
seasons are acknowledged not only with 
flowers but with special entertainments 

“I just gave a little seed money at the be- 
ginning to get things rolling,” says Mary 
Lasker. 


Things are indeed rolling. Mrs. Lasker and 
her associates think that there are three ele- 
ments which can be used to bring beauty into 
our lives: Flowers, trees, and lighting. By 
late spring of this year all the main avenues 
of midtown New York will be tree lined, like 
the avenues of Paris. 


A FAIRYLAND BY NIGHT 


At hight nowadays 10 blocks of the east 
face of Central Park, along Fifth Avenue from 
60th Street up, are elaborately lighted. This 
used to be an area of cavernous dark. Now 
it has been changed into a series of pictures 
in light, glens carved out of the darkness by 
astutely concealed lighting. One hesitates 
to use the child’s word “fairyland” to de- 
scribe it, but let’s call it fairyland. That's 
what it is. 

The park lighting is paid for by a New York 
real estate corporation. Banks have taken 
over the financing of individuals blocks of 
the Park Avenue displays. Mary Lasker’s 
seed money has produced quite a crop: 
Plans for new office buildings in midtown 
New York now include areas for plantings as 
a matter of course, plus reflecting pools, and 
colonnaded walks. Tight-fisted businessmen 
have discovered there is something very 
practical in beauty; it gives distinction to a 
building, a street, a neighborhood. New York 
had suddenly realized that 500,000 teurists 
go to Washington every spring just'to see the 
cherry trees bloom. Business leaders who 
had never thought of flowers before except 
on Mother’s Day now feel they have a weapon 
with which to fight the flight to the suburbs, 
the decline in downtown shopping. 

The businessmen are realizing that when 
Mary Lasker says, “It’s an important in dol- 
lars and cents for a city to establish a 
pleasant image of itself,” she truly knows of 
what she speaks. 

One dreary New York City area, the 
famous Worth Street textile district down- 
town, has been transformed; plantings have 
been set out, a great repainting program has 
been completed, with the result that a ‘dis- 
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trict which was declining has seen values 
shoot up, and a new lease on life won, 
Amazingly, the plantings seem inviolate. 
Incredulous authorities say they don’t have 
a single authenticated case of plant stealing. 
There was a mixup in 1957, when the first 
Fifth Avenue plantings happened to coin- 
cide with Queen Elizabeth's visit to New 
Some people, assuming the flowers 
had been put out to welcome the Queen 
picked them and took them home, Since it 
has been explained that the displays are 
permanent, they have been left untouched, 
YOU NEED A FEW ZEALOTS 


Any city that wants to beautify itself will 
find, however, that it has to work hard to 
do it. You’ll have to sell the idea, and 
‘you'll find that people will need time to think 
it over, and get used to the notion of beauty 
as a public service. “‘You need some zealots 
to get it going,” says Mrs. Lasker. “But it’s 
one of the ways to a better America. Let’s 
remember that we live by joy, not by bread 
alone.” 

In arranging plantings, you'll have to be 
practical. “Don’t kill the idea by trying to 
plant petunias where there’s no sun,” says 
Mary Lasker. ‘Call the local nurseryman, 
and ask him what thrives in the area. He 
will know. In crowded northern city streets, 
we find that gingko trees and plane trees do 
well. So do spring bulbs, begonias and 
mums. Farther south, you can use azaleas 
and rhododendrons. Crabapples are useful 
_ in many places. 

“Try to start with a specific project. Have 
your group make a firm offer to your park 
department, and then call the mayor, and 
work with him. There’s a good chance that 
people will pitch in, not only for the joy of 
it, but because it makes your town a nicer 
place to live in, work in and visit, and brings 
an increase of activity.” 

Or, as Mrs, Rosenberg, also a busy woman 
who has found time for municipal beauty, 





puts it: “It’s vital to do things that make 


folks feel better. When you watch people 
walk down a street, and spot the flowers, 
you can actually see them relax. It gives 
them a different feeling about their city, a 
touching kind of pride. It’s a sign of ma- 
turity that we're finding the courage to re- 
spond to beauty.” 


Some U.S. Cittes THat Have Jomnep THE 
CRUSADE 


Here’s a partial list of cities now engaged 
in plantings and revitalization: 

Birmingham has a beautification board in 
charge of placing large concrete urns filled 
with growing plants in the downtown area. 

Boston is giving more eye appeal to its 
historic Common, the oldest public park in 
the United States. New shrubs and masonry 
are going in. 

Chicago, through its city bureau of for- 
estry, has placed trees and shrubs downtown 
and has encouraged new lighting in the area. 

Neosho, Mo., is an example of what a small 
city can do, Each year the Flower-Box City 
distributes dirt-fertilizer mixture as a free 
service to citizens and business firms. 

Norfolk has recently undertaken a project 
of flowering plants and displays in down- 
town streets. 

Omaha has made its main effort embellish- 
ing a major highway which connects the 
central business district with the city’s 
municipal airport. 

Philadelphia has been engaged in setting 
Plantings and floral arrangements in the 
heart of the business and finance district. 

Portland, Ore., has placed over 500 potted 
trees and flowers downtown. 

Rochester, N.Y., long known as the Flower 
City, cultivates lilacs not only in private 
gardens but in public parks as well. 

Washington has the annual Cherry Blos- 
80m Festival, the Kenilworth Aquatic Gar- 
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dens, and the National Capital Parks System, 
but beyond all this the city emphasizes 
beautification around its more than 85 stat- 
ues and memorials. 

What can you do? To find out specific 
varieties of plants, trees, and shrubs suitable 
to your community's climate conditions, you 
should consult your State un‘versity’s botany 
department or cultural unit, or local bo- 
tanical garde: Your agricultural county 
agent may also provide information. 





Cutting the Fire Toll in the U.S. Forests 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the In- 


terior and related agencies appropria- 
tion bill, containing funds for the Forest 
Service, is now in conference. I hope the 
conferees will heed the many pleas to 
provide adequate funds for forest fire 
prevention. This is far better economy 
than spending emergency funds on for- 
est firefighting, as we have to do every 
dry year in California. 

The point is very well stated in an 
editorial in the San Francisco Examiner 
of March 29 entitled “Cut the Fire Toll 
in U.S. Forests.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Cur THE Fire Tout In U.S Forests 


Great forest fires take a tragic toll each 
year in this country’s 181 million acres of 
national forest preserves scattered across 
three-fourths of the 50 States. No less tragic 
is the fact that much more can be done to 
prevent these fires, but is not being done. 

An effective fire-prevention program is 
pending in Congress. Unléss it is approved, 
the country can expect ever worse repeti- 
tions of the huge fires that last year, in the 
national forests within California alone, 
raged over 178,000 acres. The flames not 
only destroyed timber and wildlife; they did 
lasting damage to watershed, recreational, 
and scenic values, 

This destruction will increase in magnitude 
simply because the Nation’s population ex- 
pansion is pushing civilization ever closer 
to the national forests. 

Under the existing system, Congress each 
year gives a flat sum to the U.S. Forest 
Service for routine forest protection. Then, 
when great fires occur in a dry year, funds 
are dished out on a wasteful emergency 
basis to fight the flames and their conse- 
quences. These funds generally exceed the 
amounts spent on protection, 

Under the proposed program, additional 
funds would be eee os specifically to si 
vent fires by reducing fire hazards. 
prevention would take the form of sontkenes 
burning, more fire trails, more brush cut- 
ting, more firefighting equipment, more em- 
ployment of key men on 4 year-around in- 
stead of seasonal basis. 

In effect, part of the emergency funds now 
wastefully spent to fight fires would be spent 
before the fires to keep those fires from 
occurring, or to minimize the damage they 
. There would be a substantial 
dollar saving. More important, vast acre- 
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ages of our forest resources would be saved 
from destruction. 

This is a sound and prudent prevention 

conceived by men who know their 


experts 

Service. We urge Congress to put it into 
effect before the new season of forest fire 
destruction is upon the country. .- 





The President’s and Vice President’s State- 
' ments in Connection With National Li- 
brary Week, April 3-9, 1960 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. - Mr. Speaker, in a 
democracy such as ours, it is important 
that the people be up-to-date in all of 
their information about this great coun- 
try of ours and the operation of its gov- 
ernment. 





we must do everything we can to see 
that these services be made available to 
more people. 

In Iowa I take special pride in the role 
I played in the expansion of library serv- 
ices within the State. I was the author 


of many bills which brought the great . 


world of books and the printed word to 


more of our citizens, The literacy rate: 


in Iowa is among the highest in the Na- 
tion. 

During National Library Week—April 
3-9—I was impressed by the statements 
of President Eisenhower and Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to bring these 
statements to the attention of my col- 


leagues. 


The President’s statement was made 
in a letter to Benjamin E. Powell, presi- 
dent of the American Library Associa- 
tion. The President said: 

During National Library Week, our people 
have the opportunity to renew their inter- 
est in, and support for, the libraries of 
America. These libraries contribute much 
to the pleasure and intellectual growth of 
us all, Unfortunately, many citizens have 


that the programs of National Library Week 
will emphasize the need to broaden the 
availability of books for a better-read, bet- 
ter-informed America, I wish every success 
to these efforts. 


Vice President Ntxon’s statement was 
printed in the April 3 edition of This 
Week magazine. It is as follows: 

Bre Reavy! Be Luckr! 


(By Ricuarp M. Nrxon, Vice President of the 
United States) 


At our house, as in the homes of millions 


of other American families, we enjoy a good — 


television program. However, we sometimes 
find it too easy to spend more time than we 
should just watching. Stimulating as tele- 
vision can be, we realize afterwards that there 
are other spare time activities which make 
for a rich and interesting life and have more 
permanent value, 
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That is why our libraries and . 
their services are so essential and why: 
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Take reading as an example. I think our 


Generally, however, you will find that what 
seems to be luck comes to those who have 


"See word and every sen- 
a tool for unlocking your 
the mind is unlocked, it 
becomes the doorway to ever-widening vistas 
of knowledge. With ideas and opinions in 
your mind, you can be prepared for any 
eventuality. 


, Study, and the in- 
tellectual discipline in an atmosphere of 
freedom in the long run will be the major 
strengths in the free world arsenal. And 
today’s young Americans, who tomorrow will 
have to assume leadership in this battle, must 
be prepared to meet the challenge. 

Knowledge is no luxury. It is the key to 
survival. 


Young Northerner Takes a Look at South’s 
Stand on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, one 
of the State of Georgia’s leading daily 
newspapers, the Macon Telegraph, on 
Thursday, April 7, 1960, published on its 
editorial page the text of the address 
which won first place in the recent Albion 
College ordtorical contest in Michigan. 
The speech was on the subject of civil 
rights legislation and was delivered by a 
young premedical student, Mac Briggs 
of Scottville, Mich. 

Mr. Briggs, who prefaced his remarks 
with the assertion that neither he nor 
his family had any ties with the South, 
undertook to speak in defense of the 
South and, in so doing, eloquently 
pointed out the hypocrisy with which 
many-Americans outside the South ap- 
proach the issue of- human relations. 
While I disagree with some of Mr. Briggs’ 
cpinions on the theory of race relations, 
I do wholeheartedly agree with the 
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editor of the Telegraph in his comment 
that “it is heartening that there are 
those in other sections of the country 
with understanding of and sympathy for 
our position.” 

I commend Mr. Briggs for his sound 


‘logic and intellectual honesty and I ask 


unanimous consent that the text of his 
prize-winning speech be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Younc NorTHERNER TAKES A LOOK AT SOUTH’S 
STaNpD ON CiviL RIGHTS 

(Eprror’s Note.—In these trying times for 
the South, it is heartening that there are 
those in other sections of the country with 
understanding of and sympathy for our posi- 
tion. One of those is a young premedical 
student at Albion College in Michigan. His 
name is Mac Briggs of Scottville, Mich., and 
his speech on the civil rights bill, which 
‘we are pleased to print, recently won him 
an oratorical contest sponsored by Albion 
College.) 

I was born in northern Michigan. My 
great-grandfather never marched under the 
Bonny Blue Flag, the Stars and the Bars of 
the Confederacy. He had nothing to do with 
that magnificent grey line that was Pickett’s 
Charge at Gettysburg. No, not one of my 
ancestors came from south of the Mason- 
Dixon line. 

Yet, today I have been moved to say a 
word in defense of the South. At first, 
however, I must deal with a simple difficulty 
that we all have, our own tendencies to 
react emotionally, forgetting reason. It is 
very difficult for us, I think, to be objective 
about issues involving human emotion be- 
cause, after all, we are all creatures of emo- 
tion. Yet we are also creatures of reason, 
and it is reason with which I intended to 
proceed from this point. 

Now, 95 years have passed since that gal- 
lant soldier, Robert E. Lee, surrendered to 
General Grant at Appomattox Court House, 
yet we of the North are still rubbing salt 
into the ugly and slow-healing wounds of 
“our vanquished South.” We are still treat- 
ing the South as stubborn, stupid, prejudiced 
stepbrothers. But the trouble with the 
North is that we still don’t know what the 
War Between the States really proved. To 
the North, the war simply served to prove 
to the southerner that he was wrong. What 
the North refuses to understand time after 
time is that the Civil War really proved 
that the South will go to any length, yes, 
even. that fatal and already doomed one 
before it will allow change of its way of 
life by mere force of law. 

The South was relatively happy with its 
continued condition of separation that had 
always existed between the Negroes and 
whites, after all, people with similar inter- 
ests like to be together, and they tried to live 
up to the 14th amendment after the war by 
setting up separate but equal schools, The 
Plessy versus Ferguson Act, as far back as 
1896, proposed to provide for separate but 
equal transportation for the Negroes of the 
South. Later, this principle was applied to 
éducation (at least on paper) as the courts 
attempted to abide by the 14th amendment. 
They attempted to make the Negro equal 
but they still preferred to be separate. Well, 
this looked good on paper, but in practice, it 
just didn’t work. In the first place, separat- 


-ing the Negro automatically inferred that he 


was inferior, and in the second place, the 
school administrators, being white or pre- 
dominantly white, neglected Negro schools. 
In effect, even in the most ideal cases the 
Negro schools were never provided for 


equally. 


After a considerable number of complaints 
of inequality of education issued, the case 
of Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 
Kans., was debated in 1954 and the Supreme 
Court concluded that “in the field of public 
education, the doctrine of ‘separate but 
equal’ has no place.” Separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal. “There- 
fore,” they stated, “segregation necessarily 
deprives the Negro of the equal protection of 
the laws guaranteed by the 14th amend- 
ment.” Later in 1954, the Supreme Court 
implemented decrees to carry out this deci- 
sion saying that “all schools must be inte- 
grated immediately, or in good faith with all 
deliberate speed.” 


They apparently had no idea whatsoever 
what the social repercussions to such a dras- 
tice order would be. Friction, bitterness, 
extreme antagonism, and Little Rock re- 
sulted. Today, after 6 years, there are no 
schools integrated in the South. 

Now, the North has self-righteously pro- 
ceeded to crack down on the South again for 
her resistance to put into practice the civil 
rights of the Negro. According to the Feb- 
ruary 5, 1960, issue of U.S. News, the White 
House has now proposed a new twist to 
something that was tried right after the 
Civil War: A plan to police elections forcing 
the South to protect the rights of Negro 
voters. It didn’t work then, and it won't 
work now; human nature doesn’t change. 
Who among you here complies without re- 
buttal when someone orders you to change 
immediately and completely an attitude that 
you have held all your life? No matter how 
wrong you know you may be, you naturally 
react strongly against such brutal treatment 
of your emotional values, don’t you? 

Last Sunday’s Detroit Free Press has re- 
vealed that Senate Majority Leader Lrnpow 
JoHNSON has announced that he would hold 
around-the-clock sessions, putting southern 
Senators through a grueling day and night 
test of physical endurance in order to force 
the civil rights bill through. The southern 
legislators have immediately retaliated, 
stating most emphatically that they will use 
every means and power they can muster 
to defeat the bill. Said Senator Ricrarp 
RUSSELL, a Democrat, from Georgia: “We de- 
sire to know whether it is proposed to boil us 
in oil, burn us at the stake, or simply burn 
inches off our bodies.” ‘Today the filibuster 


of the 16 southern Senators continues.- 


Here are 16 men trying to represent their 
people while 84 Senators proceed to let them 
shout themselves to exhaustion and then 
force something upon them that has no rel- 
evance to the States represented by the 84. 
And we talk about maltreatment of minori- 
ties. How blaring does hypocrisy have to get 
before the North will recognize it in them- 
selves? 

Now don't misunderstand me; I have never 
thought that slavery was right. Segregation 
is unfair, undemocratic, no nratter where 
you have it, but integration is a step that 
can only be accomplished by patience, under- 
standing, and education. However, whether 
segregation is fair or not is beside the point 
here. My point is that we of the North have 
rejected cultural integration, just as much 
as the South. We stand pointing our finger 
at the South as enlighened champions of 
democracy apprehending democracy’s be- 
trayers. We of the North must protect 
the Negro of the South; but what about the 
Negro of the North? Let’s just see what hap- 
pens to the northern Negro. 

Maybe you have noticed that, in buying a 
home in the North, the Negro is invariably 
at the mercy of the real estate agents. If a 
Negro is not forbidden to buy into a new area 
altogether, he can expect to pay about $1,500 
more for a home than a white person is 
asked for the identical structure. 
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In Westchester, N.Y., a fashionable all- 
white neighborhood, a survey was conducted 
to get the opinions. concerning Negroes of 
these residents. It was found that over 75 
percent agreed that better housing facilities 
should be made available for the Negroes; 
but, when asked whether or not they would 
mind having a Negro live next door, about 
80 percent said, “Yes; they would mind.” 

In Detroit there are patches of ugly shacks, 
which represent in some cases, the results 
of just such housing discrimination. Most 
of the shacks are studded with “for rent” 
signs, you see kerosene burners tucked into 
the corners of dark, dismal rooms. You 
smell the pungent, musty stench. You hear 
parents talk of their children being bitten 
by rats. There are at least 35,000 of these 
wretched structures in Detroit, and over 
three-fourths of them are occupied by 
Negroes. 

We are forcing the South to integrate— 
the very thing we in the North reject; and 
we don’t even seem to be aware of our hypoc- 
risy. Look at what happened at Grand 
Rapids Central High School. A few years 
ago the school was all white. Then the Ne- 
groes, expanding into the school district, be- 
gan attending the school. (Our “model” 
Northern laws state that anyone of any race 
living within the school district. can attend 
the district school regardless of race.] So 
what do the whites do? Well, in Grand 
Rapids they promptly rejected the principle 
of integration and moved out of the district 
so their children wouldn't have to attend 
the same school and live in the same neigh- 
borhood as the Negroes. This pattern of 
school geographic segregation can be ob- 
served in every major city in the North from 
Brooklyn to Seattle. 

What right do we have to be “cracking 
down” on the South? If the North chooses 
to segregate their neighborhoods into all- 
white and all-Negro districts, does the South 
ask us to go into long dissertations to justify 
our actions? 

If we do favor integration why don’t we 
stop crucifying the South and integrate 
ourselves? 

What does if take to make a people more 
consciolls of their own shortcomings than 
of their brothers? Will the time proven 
maxium, “actions speak louder than words,” 
go forever unheeded in the North? Or will 
Wwe go on treating the South in such a way 
that they may continue to sneer back at us, 
“What you do speaks so loudly that I can’t 
hear what you say?” 

We will not integrate our schools. 
gerrymander first.] 

We will not live next to our Negroes. 

We will not give them equal opportunities. 

We will not accept any blame for segrega- 
tion problems. 

We will lash the South with our tongues. 

We will criticize their way of life. 

We will force them to do something that 
in effect we refuse to do. 

Are we prepared to force upon the South 
the unfortunate days of the Reconstruction 
all over again? Then let he who is guiltless 
cast the first stone against the South. 


(We'll 





Georgetown’s Rhodes Scholar 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am in- 
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cluding an article which appeared in the 


The article follows: 
GEORGETOWN’S RuopES SCHOLAR 
(By Harriet Griffiths) 

A young man with a traditional Texan’s 
large view of life is George P. Giard, Jr. 

The 21-year-old senior and president of 
the Yard at Georgetown University will be 
off across the ocean next fall to take up the 
study of law at England’s Oxford University. 

Awarded a coveted Rhodes scholarship, he 
plans to spend the next 2 years and possibly 
a third studying in Britain for the profession 
of his choice. After a try at the British bar 
examinations, he hopes to return and take 
an American law degree. 

A lawyer educated in Europe and in Amer- 
ica will have a distinct advantage in the wide 
scope of legal affairs of the future, George 
believes. 

Such infant fields as space law, he says 
at the risk of understatement, will take iaw- 
yers interested in civic affairs on a big scale. 

George is. majoring in phi) hy at 
Georgetown, not only for its own interest 
but as a good background for a lawyer. 

He credits the honors study program he 
is taking at with much of his 
success in winning the Rhodes scholarship. 
Two of the important concepts of the course, 
he explains, are very small classes with top 
professors, and an emphasis on studying 
from original texts, rather that textbooks. 

George, nicknamed “Peppy,” has shown 
unusual leadership ability at the university. 
He was president of both his sophomore and 
junior classes. 

As president of the yard, he heads the 
college student council. He is the repre- 
sentative of the college to outsiders as well 
as of the students to the school administra- 
tion. He presides at athletic pep rallies and 
as master of ceremonies for various events. 

With the yard office annexed to his dormi- 
tory room, his suite is a focal point for 
students with activity planning assignments 
or problems. 

“It’s kind of like having your cot in your 
office,” he says. 

George’s voice already is being heard be- 
yond the campus. He is a member of a panel 
of eight area students holding a series of 
discussions for broadcast overseas by the 
Voice of America. 

A firm advocate of participation in civic 
affairs, George says he has tried during his 
school years to interest as many people as 
possible in student government, and extend 
the area of student participation. 

One of his most admired public figures 
is a fellow Texan, Senate Majority Leader 
LyNnpON JOHNSON. He also has a deep re- 
spect for President Woodrow Wilson be- 
cause he brought so much to his office. 

George's family goes back 100 years in 
Texas, he says, but happen stance made him 
a “naturalized Texan.” He was born in San 


Francisco. while his mother was visiting 
there, 


After finishing at Georgetown, he says, 
he probably will go back to his usual sum- 
mer job teaching water safety in - Dallas 
before leaving for England. 

He believes in taking the long view of 
swimming safety, too. It is important to 


cultivate foresight rather than merely to 
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act after the fact, he says. This means being 
alert for signs of potential trouble before it 
uncertain 


happ*ns—an 
a@ bather h’ the ropes, or a 
who jumps 


youngster 
to the pool straight from 

lunch. 
He looks at his intended legal career in 


plans to get a good one. 





United Neighborhood Houses—60 Years 
of Achievement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, 1960 
marks the 60th anniversary year 
United Neighborhood Houses of New 
York, an organization dedicated to im- 
proving conditions in the Nation’s larg- 
est city. Through its dedicated pioneer- 
ing efforts, United Neighborhood Houses 
has made New York City a better place 
in which to live and has shown groups 
all over America the manner in which 
private initiative can contribute sub- 
stantially to improving urban conditions. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity 
to salute all who have made United 
Neighborhood Houses such a significant 
part of life in New York City and to 
wish this fine organization best wishes 
and Godspeed in the days ahead. I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial in 
this morning’s New York Times, paying 
tribute to United Neighborhood ‘Houses. 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
ORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 11, 1960} 
Sixty Years Younc 


To endure 60 years is in itself no mean 
achievement. But United Neighborhood 
Houses of New York, Inc., 114 East 32d 
Street, New York, has done far more than 
just exist since it was founded at the turn 
of the century. Over the years its efforts 
have sparked such reforms as the creation 
of the City Authority and the out- 
lawing of old-law tenements. 

Just this past year the United Neighbor- 
hood Houses has won city sponsorship of a 
settlement-initiated neighborhood conser- 
vation program, has improved liaison be- 
tween settlements and the police in the con- 
tinuing fight against neighborhood crime 
and corruption, and has worked with State 
officials to obtain youth guidance and voca- 
tional counselors in 15 settlements to aid 
teenagers. 

A special United Neighborhood Houses 
grant of money will expand citywide sum- 

programs with 


outbreaks of juvenile violence here in the 
city. Funds are needed by this organization 
in its 60th anniversary year to enable it 
to continue its program of vital services to 
the settlements, the city, and all our neigh- 
bors. 


atts eal ea 
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Report on Nature of Distressed Labor 
Markets in New England and North- 
_ eastern States, February 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, unemploy- 
ment has been rising in the New England 
and Northeastern States. Conditions 
within the distressed areas have de- 
teriorated. A number of labor markets 
in which employment had previously 
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improved have been forced back into 
chronic labor surplus areas. 

Unemployment in several of. these 
States now exceed the 6 percent mark: 
In February 1960, Maine reported an un- 
employment rate of 8 percent and 
Massachusetts, 6.2 percent. In Janu- 
ary 1960, the latest month for which data 
are available: New Jersey reported an 
unemployment rate of 7.3 percent; New 
York State, 6.9 percent and Pennsyl- 
vania of 8.2 percent. 

In the 9 New England and Middle 
Atlantic States 94 labor markets had 
substantial labor surpluses and among 
these 80 labor markets were chronic 
labor surpluses, indicating that unem- 
ployment had exceeded 6 percent dur- 
ing at least 18 of the last 24 months and 
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in most these substantial surpluses had 
persisted for more than 2 continuous 
years. 

Twenty-eight of the forty-one labor 
markets in this region of the country 
suffered from chronic labor surpluses. 
These included: Bridgeport and New 
Britain, Conn.; Brockton, Fall River, 
Lawrence, Lowell, New Bedford, Spring- 
field-Holyoke, Worcester, Mass.; Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Atlantic City, Newark, 
Paterson, Trenton, and Camden, N.J.; 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy, Buffalo, New 
York City and environs, Utica, Rome, 
N.Y.; and Altoona, Erie, Johnstown, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton, and York, Pa. 

The following table highlights the 
conditions in these areas: 








my remarks, I include 
Fact Sheet No. 38 E, part I, which shows 


Northeastern States 


employment and unemployment in sur- 
plus labor markets in New England and 


Fact sheet No. 38E 
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in the Northeastern States, February 
1960; 


PARTI. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN SURPLUS LABOR MARKETS, NEW ENGLAND AND NORTHEASTERN STATES, FEBRUARY 




















1960 “ 
Months sur- 
Unemploy- | plus in last Most recent date of 
Region, State, labor market Month of report Civilian Voempiew: ment as per-| 24 months Distressed | start of substantial, 
; labor force ment cent of the | (March 1958- area ! labor surplus 
labor force a 
New England: e 
Connecticut February 1960. 1, 064, 200 61, 500 5.8 
138, 400 9, 100 6.6 November 1957. 
48, 100 3, 000 6.2 December 1957. 
79, 800 5, 200 6.5 
20, 800 1, 700 8.2 August 1957. 
20, 100 2, 200 10.9 July 1957. 
31, 800 1, 900 6.0 én 
16, 800 1, 300 7.7 March 1955. 
40, 300 3, 000 7.4 October 1957. 
33, 700 2, 300 6.8 December 1957. 
23, 200 2, 200 9.5 is Do. 
27, 400 2, 200 8.0 November 1957. 
27, 000 2, 100 7.8 Do. 
360, 600 28, 700 8.0 
61, 400 5, 000 8.1 2 Sa es Do. 
24, 300 3, 200 13.2 bt Reaiimicedun March 1954. 
33, 200 2, 600 8.0 24. Reccnwtteind January 1957. 
2, 400 330 13.8 S61 Ze cocduamione Pre-1958, 
3, 400 1,100 32.4 9b: 1h Rk cmcahson Do. 
2, 144, 460 913, 300 6.2 [cccccvevcescc|eccocoenccscce 
56, 630 2 4,983 8.8 December 1957. 
58, 050 25,631 9.7 January 1957 
58, 680 23, 691 6.3 January 1952. 
51,140 24,961 9.7 Do. 
srineficldH Holyok 196, 390 21470 73 January 1908. 
- edb cdaictuatititbinendpltbinnactiGase! Dw Zin vtdacend ° anuary 
Wareer oti a leek ela ti ci alain athena taidine! i <snasineupiiianied 125, 460 3 8, 657 6.9 20 Dis nkecsncene Do. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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8, 
Fact sheet No. 88E—Continued “a 
PARTI. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN SURPLUS LABOR MARKETS, NEW ENGLAND AND NORTHEASTERN STATES, FEBRUARY i 
a 
Region, State, labor market Month of report | Civilian | Unemp! i my 8 4 
egion, State, labor mar onth of re : nemploy- | ment as by 
labor force ment cent of > ee 
labor force a 
CM 
E ert SS eee eee eae al 
: New England—Continued ue 
. Massachusetts—-Continued 
ee Smaller: 
i PIO TGS oda ci ccinibachenccgisncnspauapoed 14, 200 21, 363 Ser a eee November 1957, ’ 
EF EOI RRND Bins ctinicnd atibncddbicaesenteanstianed 16, 510 21, 882 Shi} 8! Oo ae ei Do. ! ; 
e Southbridge- W ekster. 22, 680 21,973 8.7 ' Do. 
F Very small: = a 
ES Athoi_...... 12, 280 2528 6.3 Pre-1958. 7 van 
a Gloucester. 11, 730 32, 393 20.4 September 1957. 
Li 16, 370 21, 326 8.1 Pre-1957. 
: Haverhill... , 620 21,362 6.3 November 1957, 
ie *,: GME tiiinctinnnuttnthniiccdindeniacdaiiignienceniire 14, 410 21,960 13.6 Pre-1957. 
$7 —-serererennconnsswurnranoreeraqwanarresee al 55, 080 23, 525 6.4 
arlboro. 20, 610 21,237 6.0 Do, 
MMO. 1g. ennccecccqeenewcocccsssadesencce|oesenOOsndecasceann 24, 820 21,862 7.5 Do. 
V Loe 
ittsfield 37,090 32,448 6.6 Do, 
NTE ee cali eect alee ete 7, 620 21,090 ) Sd eae Spe ee ee Deo. 
MMOS wintinadapnndceoddndthechninaplaaetbncenteeena 27,050 21,948 22 Sn eiaehiaiie Do, 4 
TONE tii Od, Lite ncnesctdebancthbbcebapiiaiaialn tal 15, 050 21,008 6.7 -aaeesesee-| January 1958, 7 
; Rhode Island: i 
ajor: = ‘ 
UN UNNNNNenneg o a cacueuecabbandteemneae January 1960. ..... 337, 900 28, 100 8.3 X...........| July 1951. 
Vermont: 
Very small: 
I catia th nad tistnamne deine ederehmnmlaitichod QO icisitigisniinkiniies 9, 848 1, 650 6.6 
on ai cms aids tie lpn ahah aoiitadiea devia (A nue mien 7, 432 550 7.4 
EIU er uel ta coh steskanetdnd sambatianed MPscasascbeade 8, 125 650 8.0 
Be Diao idonctiaconkbindvtdiinee caeaere QWiiilscecteeS #10, 000 1, 050 10.5 
Middle Atlantic States: 
OE ical ae i tek tl cael thine oeiianae alte sah RE: 2, 377, 600 172, 400 7.3 
Major: : 
PR DIG oo eso cca iccce eka sseccdensdsantue eS Ea 65, 400 9, 800 15.0 
e COORG Si nbd caticdanedtetbvooetienad Obi. abk ee, 894, 900 59, 100 6.6 
A : CRA eid nbickelin cuimbittecinlinsdaettididene huiwe attain ds 510, 400 ** 36,500 7.2 
; Perth Amboy-New Brunswick ...............--}...--d0_.....-.....- 140, 700 9, 700 6.9 
Trenton 168, 500 11, 400 6.8 
Camden 172, 000 11, 500 6.7 
Smaller: 
; Bridgetam 49, 200 5, 600 11.4 
B 123, 600 138, 400 10.8 
Salem. .-..... , 900 1, 400 6.7 
13, 100 2, 400 18.3 
New —_ State 7, 576, 000 526, 000 6.9 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy...............---+---]----- tek ehceaien 269, 000 20, 500 1.04. i, . ahd oe January 1958. 
POU... «np aminconumedmeieobnbiitninash iat February 1960..... 94, 500 5, 900 Sat. oO ae 
MOOS. ck dk dn atinbiegiinsabetaael January 1960...... 526, 600 47,000 ROt. >): Py aes Do, 
Ge Vee Ns aie ca cnictcndowaccbiblakdocenbahee Ss chinindhaitcl heen 5, 367, 600 353, 100 S6 bes <P P Bae Do, 
CANIN oo nnkdceccosbuqenenssendcnndgthhondtiinend Di nnine oiee dane 225, 700 13, 900 6.7 | iconsbesesinisbsc oubiaeeae 
. Utice- Rome Disa icnmiaoveaengiesicataimanp niin asians cad February 1960___.- 134, 500 13, 000 Sti - > BT eee November 1957, “a 
maller ; ian 
A December 1959. ... 22, 700 2, 300 10.1 24 January 1955. "i" 
Auburn..... October 1959. . 25, 700 2, 150 8.4 24 Do. ig 
Elmira. _.. February 1960..... 40, 600 2, 800 6.8 22 November 1957, e 
Gloversville. ......... December 1959. ... 22, 400 2, 900 12.9 24 January 4 
Jamestown-Dunkirk.. September 1959... 63, 100 4, 800 7.6 24 January 1958, 
Newburgh-Middletown-Beacon. November 1959... 76, 400 6, 200 8.1 24 June 1947. 
nee -Massena-Malone..............-.-- December 1959... 5A, 700 7, 600 13.9 24 Pre-1958, 
BI cick site sininiahih i chtiien ici inacliaail: February 1960..... 20, 810 3, 100 14.7 We E. Mikees titan Do. . 
TEE ciienucdoloaticnmminnsusstcesclckainaedamniar October 1960. ..... 14, 500 900 6.2 ye a I March 1958. 
FOV ashi bis Candckubidckdsbdcdncdssstabdecnced January 1960. ..... 4, 571, 500 377,000 8. 2° Ot cece ed 
ajor: 
ij os pernieeenetee nate picasiiiedlielnost February 1960..... 215, 800 13, 700 63 16 
ajor: 
i shenels cehetian cnnaieloeacompenieemartcinatinnn asduialaeins slit a MEd nest a 53, 700 4, 800 8.9 24] X_..........f January 1952, 
tlinnhaddunhudsikupnadbidindrnideiiten tadapindndthicss TG dawg ba dagen 97, 600 10, 600 10.9 24) xX January 1957. 
5s Sinha pints digiiaentbuks bien tttdaca shh bind iclnaih Geddes 95, 300 10, 900 11.4 24 | X_...2-..0--} July 1968. / 
me ClCt”:”:*«CWRR OI. . . Sc ccvcccccccccnccctngensenbieces| PODPGM I000.,.4. 1, 806, 000 11, 415 6.3 19; xX January 1958! i 
Ss ~~ TR as ccccimapsinianistsintdlitinciaasenchnneanaMiaianasataiiaie 942, 400 73, 600 7.8 24 |X. Do. . 
a 100, 900 14, 100 14.0 24} Xx January 1952. J 
$ 137, 100 21, 800 15.9 24) xX Do. 5 
Ee 103, 00 6, 400 6.2 20 | xX January 1958. 
4 21; 700 2,8 11.5 OPT Fak occas May 1957. 
a 34, 800 3,1 8.9 POF Beaiassiedew — 
35, 400 4, 600 13.0 86) Resides asain N § 
p 21, 800 2,000 9,2 24 Pre-1957. 
3 20, 900 2, 900 13.9 24 Do. 
a 22, 200 2,000 9.0 24 November 1967, 
5 23, 200 2, 900 12.5 24 Pre-1957. i 
E 34, 000 3,300 9.7 24 November 1957. 
ie Oil City-Franklin-Titusville..................2-]...--d0... cnn ncnsnns 29, 600 2,500 8.4 WEE Picton January 1957. 
POCA GTIA acsinrscininnndiaiipn snite ntviianittlaniabanannigeadaitaumessaammiara 79, 100 13, 300 17.0 BT Be kee ae 1952. > 
BE, DERIW Oa cons osivthidnddiidiacsesabidnctnosabeal Wii in ieicmee 17, 800 1,600 9.0 24 Pre-1957. 
Sayre-Athens-Towanda....................-..--|-.--- Maceo dian nadk 19, 400 1, 700 8.8 24 November 1957, 
ONIN WON ii eis east reese Cockiotend November 1959... 247, 300 15, 800 6.4 14 
Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel... January 1960...... 63, 300 6, 800 10.7 WT en ccnaans «---| November 1952, 
Uniontown-Connellsville. ..........---.--<«0.--|-<0-- al ARC SI 43, 600 8, 000 18.3 24 | X...........} Pre-1957. ‘ 
PP IIIIEG acs clbciinchithihitcecmisatiiciveiriniacannaliiiag Ci dsisvntseese 43, 900 3, 200 1.3 24 eoseceeeese}| March 1957. + q 
1 X indicates area has been a surplus labor market in at least 18 of the past 24 months Source; State Employment Security Agencies. ‘if 
a PF nt Coeeetare be eligible for assistance under area redevelopment bill (8. 722). a 
mated, q 
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Visit Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, an 
article in the Elks magazine for April 
entitled “To Alaska” by Horace Stellar, 
told of the great land a traveler to my 
State will find and detailed many of the 
delights which await the tourist. From 
Ketchikan to Barrow, Alaske offers mag- 
nificent scenery, wonderful fishing and 
hunting, and many other diversions. 
The welcome sign is always raised, and 
the visitor will find Alaska’s greatest 
product to be its friendly people. . 

For the benefit of my colleagues and 
all those who read the Recorp, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
mentioned printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





To ALASKA 
(By Horace Sutton) 


If there’s one thing that the admission of 
Alaska has forced, it is a retreat by the 
Texans. No longer can those lone starry- 
eyed citizens talk long and loud of having 
the largest State. What they are saying 
down there now is that Texas is the largest 
State in the Union without a glacier. 

Gold and cold are what Alaska is noted for, 
but neither is likely to be discovered by the 
tourist. who comes in summer. Probably it 
would be more likely for one to find gold 
before cold, especially if one were to venture 
north in July and August when most parts 
of the new State are no frostier than the 
upper reaches of the United States and 
Canada. 

Aleuts, Indians, and Eskimos are the three 
indigenous types of people who have inhab- 
ited Alaska and still do, albeit in diminish- 
ing numbers. Alaska itself is an Aleut word, 
“Al-ay-eshka,” which means Great Big Land. 

Travelers. who are intrigued by Alaskan 
history and Alaskan culture—and there is 
plenty of both—will find the new State awe- 
some, appealing, rugged, expensive, and un- 
like almost any other place in the world. 
There are remnants of the Russian days in 
the names like Sitka, Wrangel, and Peters- 
burg—not to mention the onion-topped 
churches that still exist in the panhandle. 
There are still Indians in the panhandle, 
where the towns have names like Ketchikan 
and Metilakahtila, still Aleuts in the Aleutians 
at places called Umnak and Unimak, still 
Eskimos at Point Barrow and Kotzebue. And 
everywhere there are the pioneering Ameri- 
cans who live a life that is utterly different. 

One can explore Alaska gingerly by boat or 
by plane up the panhandle. The nearest 
town of size is Ketchikan, the first stop of 
the inland-passage steamers that cruise up 
in sight of land all the way, gliding through 
the tall green country and the lower glacier 
lands. Ketchikan, which is also reachable 
by plane—they set you down at nearby An- 
nette Island and Ellis Airlines brings in 
passengers by its small flying boats—likes to 
be known as the salmon capital of the world. 
Taere are camps within a few miles of the 
center of town, a town incidentally that is 
vastly occupied with cleaning, chopping, 
storing, and canning halibut and salmon. 
“How far do you have to go to catch a sal- 
mon?” I asked a camp manager last summer. 
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“Just right out in front of the dock,” he told 
me, and in an hour I proved he was right. 

Ketchikan is also full of totem poles, 
Swedish lumberjacks, Filipino fish handlers, 
and more Swedish lumberjacks. It has a big 
new mill, and a small, old, but very pleasant 
hotel, the Ingersoll, and it has a few fur 
shops where the prices are about as low as 
they are anywhere in the State. 

Next up the line is the State capital at 
Juneau, which has lots of tourists, and a 
fairly good but overworked hotel called the 
Baranof (or Baranov) and lofty, fir-covered 
mountains that rise up right out of the town. 
Its single biggest attraction is the Menden- 
hall Glacier, a few miles out of town, which 
all but rings the entire settlement. It used 
to be great sport to export glacial ice to the 
States for parties, but they are having trou- 
ble getting types who will cut it. And the 
bars in town that used to float it 
in their drinks now have ice machines. 
The most famous is the Red Dog Saloon, 
which is gotten up to look like a gold rush 
tavern, and is worth a visit. The salmon are 
a sight in late July, swimming upstream. 

The real frontier begins up in Fairbanks, 
which is real interior Alaska, just south of 
the 65th parallel, but on the permafrost all 
the same. There are still log cabins on the 
back streets of Fairbanks, but there are mod- 
est-size skyscrapers, too. From the skyscrap- 
ing apartments, on the edge of the river, one 
can look across the water and watch the 
beavers at work. An afternoon excursion on 
an old sternwheeler along the rivers to see 
the Indian fishwheels is a fat sawbuck. A 
double room in the motei comes to about $18, 
not far out of line with prices in many of 
the other St&tes. 

Shee fish and Alaska king crab are the big 
local dishes, and both of them are a gour- 
met’s delight. One of the best places to get 
them. is at Cripple Creek Resort, a spa, 
Alaska style, where everybcdy eats family 
style, dines on reindeer steak and sourdough 
biscuits. You can pan for gold near the 
Ready Bullion mine by day, watch the Eski- 
mo dancers after dark. 

Fairbanks is the northern limit of the far- 
thest north railroad in the United States, 
and a sign near the dead-end bumper at- 
tests to the fact. Being so far from down- 
state railroads, it has the least grumpy, 
most affable trainmen in the land. The 
train rolls on all day long, south to Anchor- 
age and on farther still to Seward. The 
prime stop en route is Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park, which encloses giant Mount Mc- 
Kinley as well as untold elk, moose, griz- 
zlies, and small game. There is a lodge on 
the grounds not 5 minutes from the railroad 
station, and for $15 the management will 
take you out in the wee hours of the morn- 
ing for a chancy look, if the weather is 
right, at the mountain and a moose, an elk, 
or two. 

If Fairbanks, on the permafrost is frontier, 
Anchorage, on the inlet, is a flourishing mid- 
western town. Neat suburban houses cover 
the surrounding hills with lovely flowers 
burgeoning in the gardens. Like Fairbanks, 
it has some frontiersy-looking shops with all 
sorts of fur-trimmed parkas which would 
make good raiment for anyone living in 
frosty lands or practicing skiing on the cul- 
tivated slopes of the south. Anchorage has 
a pair of 14-story buildings, after all. It has 
no Indians nor Eskimos to speak of, and it 
doesn’t go back in history to the Russians. 
But it has private airplanes by the score 
upon score—so many in fact that two lakes 
have had to be joined together to provide 
enough parking space and a big enough run- 
way. Alaska Airlines, however, takes off from 
dry land. Its big Westward Hotel is a full- 

inn with handsome dining salons 
such as one might expect in Seattle, but 
never this far north. Yet this is only the 
beginning, for Anchorage is building more. 
Northwest Orient Airlines brings tourists in 
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to, Anchorage, and Pan American lands at 
Fairbanks. 

For those who would drive to Alaska, the 
celebrated highway built during the war is 
a two-lane road with a clay topping over a 
gravel base, much of it curling its way 
through lands bereft of man or moose. 


Lodges and gas stations are ordinarily 20 to . 


30 miles apart, but there is one stretch of 
70 miles unencumbered by any sort of civi- 
lization. It gets dusty in summer and the 
mosquitoes fly in relentless waves. Auto- 


mobile travelers are well. advised to cover | 


the gas tank with a rubber mat as a protec- 
tion not from the mosquitoes but from 
bouncing, gravel. And a shield over the 
headlights is good imsurance too. In any 
case I wouldn’t move a block in the direction 
of the highway without a careful reading of 
the American Automobile Association’s book- 
let on the subject, “Alaska and the Alaska 
Highway.” 

The Gray Line, incidentally, will take 
away your worries and do the driving for 
you between Anchorage and Fairbanks via 
Valdez (which is pronounced val-deez). The 
tab is $40 plus $4 tax. Out. of Anchorage 
there are tours of the Matanuska Valley 


where the giant cabbages grow, and 4 full- - 


day excursion from Anchorage to Portage 
Glacier which covers the Elmendorf vase 
and a view of the Cook Inlet and a far-off 
peek at Mount McKinley. A 2-day bus tour 
between Anchorage and Valdez puts in at 
Copper Center Lodge for the night and Visits, 
Worthington Glacier. 

Virtually all the many airlines operating 
in Alaska have worked out tours of their 
own. Not the least adventurous of them is 
Alaska Airlines’ float trip, on which par- 
ticipants drift on river rafts along the 
Yukon River amid the wildflowers, the 
sandhill cranes, the ducks, geese, and moose. 
Salmon waters, gold land,” mineral baths, 
and a look at Amundsen’s cabin are all on 
the schedule. Figure $250 per person includ- 
ing the air fare between Fairbanks and 
Dawson. Wien Alaska Airlines has 2- and 
3-day tours of the Arctic Coast and a 1-day 
tour of the Yukon Valley, as well ‘as its so- 
called Top of the World Tours to Point Bar- 
row. Any number of combination trips can 
be worked out, linking ships, buses, and 
trains, covering the Vancouver-to-Juneau leg 
by the SS Glacier Queen or the SS Yukon 
Star, both of which offer ali first-class all 
outside rooms. Some superior accommoca-: 
tions with private baths are available if you 
apply early. Canadian Pacific offers Princess 
cruises to Alaska sailing from Seattle and 
Victoria, and covering a 2,000 mile voyage in 
about 744 days. You can fly one way. There 
probably is no other vacationland offering 
as many means of transportation for seeing 
it, and if I were you I would turn myself 
in to the nearest travel agent and say, 
“Mush.” 





The Interest Rate Ceiling Hinders Treasury 
Debt F inancing Operations 


EXTENSION OF OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in this calendar year the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury will be required 
to refinance $80 billion in maturing pub- 
lic debt obligations of the United States. 


Unless the Congress acts on legisla-- 


tion removing the stringent shackles of 
the 4'%-percent interest rate ceiling, 
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' that refinancing will have to be done in 


the short-term money market. The 
only other escape from the ceiling limi- 
tation trap would be an economic down- 
turn. 

On April 9, 1960, I issued a statement 
reiterating a call for immediate legis- 
‘lative action to repeal the archaic 4%4- 
percent interest rate ceiling. I pointed 
out the fact that a Treasury offering of 
up to $1.5 billion of 444-percent, 25-year 
bonds received public subscriptions only 
to the extent of $370 million. This re- 
cent Treasury experience in unsuccess- 
fully seeking to extend the maturity of 
the public debt forcefully demonstrates 


i _ the need for removal of the ceiling. 


Crisis seldom is the proper motivation 
for sound legislative action nor should 
it be considered a prerequisite to such 
action. Despite the fact that projections 
of budgetary surpluses for fiscal years 
1960 and 1961 have served to ease some- 
what Treasury financing problems we 
still are confronted with the need to 
maintain the $290 billion existing public 
debt as economically as possible. By 
avoiding future budgetary deficits we 
have bolstered confidence in our Govern- 
ment’s determination to avoid inflation. 
However, Congress has the obligation to 
give to the Secretary of the Treasury 
the tools for proper debt management so 
that his authority will be commensurate 
with his responsibilities in this area. 
The removal of the ceiling would pro- 
vide flexibility to the Treasury in its debt 
operations; the removal would not cause 
interest rates to go up or down. The 
Treasury would still finance the debt at 
minimum possible cost. 


Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I will include at this point in the Recorp 
the text of the statement I issued on 
April 9 and also an article from the 
April 8, 1960, issue of Business Week 
captioned “Rate Ceiling Compromise”: 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


The public subscriptions for only $370 
million of the Treasury’s offering of up to 
$1.5 billion of 4%4-percent, 25-year bonds 
conclusively prove the urgency of removing 
the 414-percent interest rate ceiling as re- 
quested by the administration 10 months 
ago. The disappointing results make poor 
prophets indeed of the self-designated ex- 
perts in the Congress who have been pro- 
claiming in recent weeks that the Treasury 
could sell substantial amounts of long-term 
bonds within the limit of the ceiling. 

The Treasury is in a trap—a trap blindly 
insisted on by the majority party in the 
Congress which apparently believes that the 
Secretary of the Treasury should bear the 
responsibility, but not have the authority, 
for proper debt management. It is a sorry 
spectacle for our great Government to have 
to conduct important public debt opera- 
tions, with all that the success of these 
operations mean to the people of America, 
within the straitjacket of a senseless and 
an inflationary restriction. The interest rate 
ceiling has not kept interest rates down and 
the removal of the ceiling would not cause 
interest rates to go up. 

Certain would-be congressional monetary 
experts erroneously construed recent bond 
market conditions, in which outstanding 
Government bonds were yielding less than 
4%, percent to mean that the Tr 
could now sell “substantial amounts” of 
bonds within the stringent limitations of 
the ceiling. The Treasury cautioned and 
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the facts proved that the Government bond 
market had been so inactive that the mar- 
ket quotations were misleading. The facts 
also proved that these self-appointed. con- 
gressional oracles on monetary matters were 
wrong. 

The prevailing market conditions and the 
continued existence of the ceiling prevented 
the Treasury from gelling any marketable 
bonds for a year. There was no way to 
gage the strength of the market demand at 
4% percent. The Treasury took the 
course of testing the market with a 4%4- 
percent bond issue. The results of the test 
are in; the results are conclusive. The ceil- 
ing continues to bar the Treasury from 
proper and efficient debt management 
practices. 

Unless this Congress is to sit idly by while 
our huge Government debt grows shorter 
and shorter in maturity, with possible se- 
vere damage to our domestic economy and 
impairment of - public confidence, the 
archaic 4%4-percent interest rate ceiling 
must be removed once and for all without 
delay. 


[From Business Week, Apr. 8, 1960] 


THE FINANCE PATTERN-—-RATE CEILING COM- 
PROMISE 


For almost 2 years, the U.S. Treasury has 
been unable to sell any new long-term bonds. 
This was because outstanding long-term 
Treasury issues sold to yield more than 444 
percent, the legal maximum that can be 
placed on any new Government issue with a 
maturity longer than 5 years. The Treas- 
ury could have marketed bonds at a discount, 
but it chose not to take this back door out. 
Instead, the administration requested Con- 
gress to raise the ceiling. 

This week, without the help of Congress, 
Treasury Secretary Robert B. Anderson Was 
able to sell a long-term issue, priced at 4% 
percent, because of a sharp drop in outstand- 
ing interest rates. Undoubtedly, Anderson 
recognized that Congress may take this move 
as an excuse to maintain the ceiling, but he 
had pledged that the Treasury would sell 
long-term bonds whenever economic condi- 
tions—and the market—permitted, and he 
lived up to his word. 


LITTLE CHOICE 


Debt management has not been a very 
useful weapon over the past few years. With 
the ceiling in effect, the Treasury has been 
unable to use the debt in true contracycli- 
cal fashion. This job has been done solely 
by the Federal Reserve, and while monetary 
policy has been extremely useful at times, 
even the money managers say that thcy can- 
not do it all. 

A case, in fact, can be made that mone- 
tary policy must be tighter than conditions 
call for as long as debt management is of 
no real use. This suggests that if debt man- 
agement can be utilized effectively, monetary 
policy could be eased somewhat. 


DEMOCRATIC VIEW 


This possibility escapes the Democratic op- 
position in Congress who refused to yield on 
the ceiling. They argue that the public has 
been saved millions of dollars in payments on 
the debt by their efforts. And they say that 
the administration's request should be buried 
because interest rates are now back to nor- 
mal. 

This I-told-you-so attitude is both prema- 
ture and harmful. The still needs 
maximum freedom if it is to manage the na- 
tional debt with any effectiveness. Over the 
past year, the interest rate ceiling has forced 
Anderson to market short-term obligations 
at increasingly higher interest rates and in 
an atmosphere of near crisis. This was not 
only expensive but also posed a threat of 
inflation. And there is no assurance that 
we will not see a return of thosc conditions, 
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ACADEMIC BARRIER 


The opposition refuses to consider this pos- 
sibility. They insist that there will be no re- 
turn to higher rates or, if there is, that the 
Treasury will be able to scrape through again. 

But if rates were artificially high, then 
there should be no logical objection to rais- 
ing the ceiling. For the Treasury naturally 
wants to do its financing as cheaply as it 
can. 

POSSIBLE COMPROMISE 


Last summer, Congress would have been 
willing to lift the ceiling if the administra- 
tion had agreed to a resolution suggesting 
that the Federal Reserve follow a more flex- 
ible monetary policy. Anderson—and Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman William McC. Mar- 
tin—felt that Federal Reserve policy should 
not have been an issue and considered the 
resolution too high a price to pay. Congress 
retaliated by keeping the ceiling on interest 
rates. But Anderson is now ready to accept 
@ compromise deal—one that would allow the 
Treasury to exceed the ceiling for some, but 
not all, of its financing. 

Certainly it would be wrong to wait for 
another crisis. tion adopted under 
crisis conditions often needs repairing once 
the worst is over. | now has an op- 
portunity to reexamine the situation with- 
out the pressure .of a crisis. If it uses this 
opportunity, it will realize that debt manage- 
ment cannot be effective as a stabilizing 
weapon so long as it is hampered by an 
archaic and unrealistic barrier. 





Our Government’s Concern With Health 
of Aged 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, one 
of the most pressing issues facing the 
Congress today—that of medical aid for 
our senior citizens—is the subject of a 
recent column written by James W. 
Tucker, which appeared in the Hampton 
(N.H.) Union. 

The column, entitled “Our Govern- 
ments Concern With Health of Aged,” 
presents a very penetrating analysis of 
this problem, which is of great concern to 
every Member of Congress. 

, Mr. Tucker points to six stumbling 
blocks in the path of any paternalistic 
legislation in this field, such as the For- 
and bill, which was recently rejected by 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 

This is a very interesting and inforia- 
tive commentary, Mr. President, which is 
worthy of the attention of every member 
of this body. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Hampton Union, Apr. 7, 1960] 
Our GOVERNMENT'S CONCERN WITH HEALTH 
or AGED 
(By James W. Tucker) 

The Nation is concerned with the prob- 
lems of the aged and we who are aged cer~- 
tainly have problems. In connection with 
us old folks, words have come into general 
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usage that formerly were not found in the 
average person’s vocabulary nor in most 
dictionaries—geratology, geriatrics and ger- 


A POPULAR SCIENCE 
Geratology has to do with the study of 
the decline of life as in old age or in animals 
approaching extinction. Geriatrics is the 
science of the medical and hygienic care of 
old age and its diseases. Gerontology is the 
science that treats of the decline of life. 
As a matter of fact, gerontology has become 
a right popular science of late—the subject 

of countless projects. 
OLD-AGE PROJECTS 


The New Hamsphire Federation - of 
Women’s Clubs adopted such a project and 
doubtless has accomplished a world of good 
in making life easier and happier for old 
people. Among the objectives of Kiwanis 
International for 1960 is this one: “Organ- 
ize and support effective programs for sen- 
jor citizens.” We'll have to get, or try to 
get, our fellow clubmen in Hampton busy 
on that one. And where women and serv- 
ice clubs lead, the State, the Federal Gov- 
ernment—and labor unions—will not be far 
behind. Everyone is getting into the 
gerontology act. 

GERIATRIC SUBJECTS 


“It is not by the gray of the hair that 
one knows the age of the heart,” as a cer- 
tain philosopher has said, yet in the rush 
to aid the senior citizens it’s “the gray of 
the hair” that is mostly used for classifica- 
tion purposes. Gray hair is obvious. The 
“age of the heart” is a little more difficult 
to determine. So we are all lumped to- 

as geriatric subjects, which in one 
way is most fortunate. If it were otherwise 
those in real need of this kind of help might 
never get it under existing circumstances. 


NEGLECTING FUNDAMENTALS 


Unfortunately, in our headiong rush to- 
ward materialism we are deserting many of 
the fundamental philosophies of our fathers. 
For instance, the idea of insurance by the 
Government of cradle-to-grave security 
eauses us to lean less on individual self- 
reliance, heretofore considered a _ virtue. 
Unemployment compensation, job insurance 
and monthly social security checks tend to 
undermine that need of solidarity which knit 
family groups into strong, cohesive units, 
each looking with courage and pride after 
the welfare of all its members. 

LONG-EVIDENT TREND 


Responsibilities of individuals, families, 
and even of communities are too rapidly be- 
ing delegated to county, State, and Federal 
Governments. These are the circumstances 
which today make gerontology a popular and 
useful science. These are the circumstances 
which make these heretofore unused 50-cent 
words commonplace. A half century ago, 
our wise friend and mentor, the late Dr. 
George Cook, referred to the trend, even 
then evident, as “public paternalism.” If he 
were living today that wonderful gentleman, 
founder of a nationwide medical fraternity 
and the trusted counsellor of youth spread 
across the entire country, might be tempted 
to say, “I told you so.” 

THE FORAND BILL 


And were he living today, Dr. Cook would 
undoubtedly be actively opposing the 
Forand bill, a plan for Government-sup- 

medical care of the aged. His opposi- 
tion probably would be indicated by his 
advocacy of a constructive plan to accom- 
plish the same result by private, not public, 
means. He wouldn't need to be prodded in 
the manner Senator StyLes Brivces recently 
prodded the alumni of the Tufts University 
School of Medicine to offer an alternative to 
the Forand bill. “I have faith,” said our 
senior Senator, “that if we put our minds 
to it we can come up with a better solution 
than socialized medicine.” 


ontology. 
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BRIDGES’ OBJECTION 

In making known his opposition to the 
Forand bill for Government medical aid to 
persons on social security, Senator BripcEs 
warned the medical alumni diners at the 
Somerset Hotel in Boston on the evening of 
March 30 that any alternative to the bill, to 
be acceptable, must be better than the bill 
itself. He told his audience that unless the 
insurance companies and the medical pro- 
fession moved fast the Federal Government 
will most certainly take over medical care of 
the aged. Mere opposition on the part of 
the American Medical Association is not 
enough, if we inierpret correctly the Sen- 
ator’s frank warniiig. Action of a construc- 
tive nature is absolutely essential. 


FORAND BILL POPULAR 


Although the House Ways and Means Com- 


mittee has voted against the Forand bill, its 
author, Representative Armme J. Foranp, 64, 
Democrat, of Rhode Island, will not lessen 
his effort to obtain action on this controver- 


_sial measure which has attracted more at- 


tention and more mail than any other bill 
before Congress. It is by far the most pop- 
ular of many measures introduced into both 
Senate and House, calling for medical sub- 
sidies to the aged. Both Humpnrey and 
KENNEDY, the two Senators who are presi- 
dential aspirants, are sponsoring bills of 
this type. The subject will undoubtedly be 
put forward by the Democrats as a national 
campaign issue. 


FIFTEEN MILLION ELIGIBLE 


Under the Forand bill, the Government 
would pay medical and surgical benefits, to- 
gether with 120 days’ combined hospitaliza- 
tion and nursing-home care per year, for 
the 13.5 million people now drawing social 
security checks. An additional 1.5 million 
would be eligible if they stopped working. 
To finance the plan employers and workers 
would each pay one-fourth of 1 percent tax 
on the first $4,800 of wages and salaries, per 
year. ° 
REASONS BEHIND IDEA 


The rising costs of medical care, plus the 


recent investigation of drug prices, together 


with insurance statistics. tending to show 
that in a recent year, half a million fam- 
ilies had medical bills larger than their 
total incomes for that year, are some of the 
reasons for political demands for action 
along lines indicated by the Forand bill. 
The Senate Subcommittee on Aged and 
Aging has produced statistics to prove that 
these problems bear hardest on old people, 
who have to spend much more on medical 
care, for obvious reasons. Consequently, the 
demands are made on Congress by old peo- 
ple and families of old people responsible 
for their medical expenses. 


PRACTICAL OBSTACLES 


In the midst of this agitation, mostly 
on the part of Democrats and the AFL- 
CIO for tax-supported medical care of the 
aged, some very practical obstacles arise: 
(1) a serious shortage of hospitals would 
result, (2) instead of a $1 billion cost, it 
might be 2 billions the first year and 7.5 
billions annually by 1970, (3) inflation, tem- 
porarily checked, might again begin to spiral 
upwards by reason of the heavy taxes in- 
volved, (4) a government medical program 
of this sort would inevitably lead to social- 
ized medicine and this would mean the 
same deterioration of medical service that 
has characterized similar programs in other 
countries, (5) no protection is furnished the 
four million aged persons not covered by 
social security and, (6) in general, the 
Forand bill and similar measures are 
paternalistic and discriminatory. 


ALTERNATIVE IDEA 
A couple of weeks ago, following a-dis- 
cussion among Republicans at the Presi- 
dent’s weekly session with legislative lead- 
ers, Arthur Flemming, Secretary of Health, 
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Education, aad Welfare, made it known that 
the administration opposes compulsory 
plans such as are embraced in the Forand 
bill, and after studying the problem will sub- 
mit an alternative idea, founded perhaps on 
@ voluntary basis and making use of the 
Nation’s comprehensive private facilities for 
health insurance. Here may be an oppor- 
tunity for the cooperation on the part of 
insurance and medical authorities suggested 
by Senator Bripczs. 


COUNTING YEARS 


If our government refused to count a 
man’s years until that man had nothing 
else left to count, then our Government 
would be less paternalistic and there might 
be considerably less demand for national, 
State and local projects of a geriatric nature. 





Civil Rights and Intimidation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence: 

Civi RIGHTS AND INTIMIDATION—NORTHERN 
MoTEL OWNER CALLS SELF DEFENSELESS IN 
Ractau Case 

(By David Lawrence) 


Do the various candidates who aspire to 
the presidency really practice what they 
preach? 

This is a question raised by a reader who 
feels that, since free speech is being rather 
broadly interpreted nowadays by the Su- 
preme Court to include the distribution of 
anonymous handbills, a citizen has the right 
to direct a few anonymous queries to the 
candidates. From a reader in a city in Mich- 
igan come these three questions: 

“Do the children of the candidates invite 
playmates into their homes regardless of race, 
creed or color? 

“Do these candidates entertain Negroes in 
their home at the same time and on the same 
level as their white friends? 

“In other words, do they practice what they 
preach?” 

The letter then goes on to discuss the 
ne against which the questions are 
asked: 


“I want to be sure that my vote will not 
help put a man in office who is secretly dedi- 
cated to wrecking my way of life. I resent 
anyone trying to tell me the person or persons 
I should associate with, just because the 
courts say he is my social equal. I have al- 
ways been the judge of that, and I want to 
go on being the judge of it. I cannot vote 
for anyone who says I am not. 

“I am enclosing an article from one of our 
newspapers which points up what ‘civil 
rights’ have brought to'us in Michigan. I 
refer to the case against some motel owners 
who have been declared by the office of the 
State Attorney General to be ‘in violation’ 
of the State’s ‘civil rights’ statutes. Under 
this ruling, the State Tourists council has 
notified the West Michigan Tourists and Re- 
sort Association that it will not distribute 
the booklets of that association or its annual 
guide if they carry the listing of the persons 
who are accused of violating the statutes.” 

The clipping, which was from an article 
in the Grand Rapids Press, says: 


“This has amounted to making the West * 


Michigan Association the punitive ‘club’ to 
carry out the ruling of the attorney general, 
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“Members of the executive committee of 
the West Michigan Tourist and Resort Asso- 
ciation feel very strongly that it is an 
American principle that no person may be 
deemed guilty without his day in court. 
This the defendants have not had. No com- 
plainant to the attorney general’s office has 
brought suit, and the attorney general's 
office has arbitrarily declared them to be 
‘in violation’ without a court hearing of any 
kind.” 

The Michigan reader’s letter continues: 

“My understanding is that the only 
_‘crime’ these people committed was circulat- 
ing calendars with a Negro’s picture on 
them, the same having been ordered before 
the State’s ‘civil rights’ bill was passed. 

“We, too, own a motel, and according to 
our ‘civil rights’ laws, if a Negro comes in 
and we are full up and cannot give him a 
room, he can go away and report us as having 
refused him. We can then be held ‘in viola- 
tion,’ without any complaint being lodged 
against us or without our even knowing that 
we have been reported. We would have no 
opportunity to present our side. The penalty 
is a $10,000 fine or 1 year in jail, or both. 
So, you see, we have no ‘civil rights.’ 

“As you will note, the court has been 

asked to allow any interested parties to in- 
tervene, but I am sure none will. Public 
opinion is so much against us that no one 
dares raise his voice. I must ask you, if you 
should see fit to use any part of this letter 
or the clipping, not to make my name pub- 
lic. I could ruin our business. We could be 
picketed or have a sit-down demonstration, 
and we would have no redress. 
* “We've always held our standards high in 
our motel. Yet now Negroes come in and 
they sit outside and shout back and forth, 
Play ball or do anything to attract atten- 
tion, while white people drive past without 
stopping, and then our motel stands half 
empty. So you see, the problem is economic 
as well as social. Again I ask where are our 
‘civil rights’? 

“We are elderly people. We have put our 
life’s savings in this motel. If we lose it 
because of racial trouble, we are too old to 
start over.” 

The foregoing is similar to many other 
letters that have been received in which 
people express the opinion that social cus- 
toms are private customs and that every 
business should have the right to select its 
own customers. Former President Harry 
Truman, commenting on the “sit-in” dem- 
onstrations, has publicly stated that “if 
someone came into my store and tried to 
stop business, I’d throw him out.” Boycotts 
have been undertaken as a means of intimi- 
dating individuals who believe they have a 
right to run their own business. 

This problem is not confined to the South. 
Mail received by this correspondent indi- 
cates there are plenty of instances in north- 
ern cities where the civil rights issue now 
has become an agitation for the invasion 
of private rights. 








Historic Legal Decision Relating to Juris- 
diction in Atomic Energy Matters 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
21, 1960, Judge John F. McCarthy of the 


Superior Court of the State of Califor- 
hia in and for the county of Los Angeles 
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rendered a historic decision relating to 
the respective jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government and other governments 
on matters relating to atomic energy. In 
this field, in which so little law has been 
made, Judge McCarthy has pioneered in 
his usual capable manner. The decision 
in the case of Boswell v. City of Long 
Beach, So. C.-206, is as follows: 

The Atomic Energy Commission of the 
United States licensed plaintiff to collect, 
package and dispose of radioactive waste 
by dumping it at sea. All of plaintiff's opera- 
tions are conducted under the supervision of 
the Commission. Plaintiff has contracted 
with two licensed atomic energy laboratories 
in northern California thus to dispose of 
their radioactive wastes. 

‘On September 4, 1959, plaintiff applied to 
the Long Beach City Tax Collector for a li- 
cense to engage in the business of radioac- 
tive waste disposal on certain property lo- 
cated in the M-2-A zone. Land in this zone 
is subject to less restriction as to its use 
than any other in the city. The nature of 
plaintiff’s business was disclosed to the tax 
collector and to all other interested depart- 
ments of the city. The police, fire, health, 
and building and safety departments each 
investigated the application. On September 
29, 1959, a meeting was held with officers of 
these and other city departments for the ex- 
press purpose of considering all phases of 
Pplaintiff’s business. This meeting was also 
attended by representatives of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the State health de- 
partment, the Los Angeles County Health 
Department, the California Fish and Game 
Commission and the US. Coast Guard. The 
nature of plaintiff’s ation was 
fully explored. Thereafter, all of the af- 
fected city departments approved plaintiff's 
license application, except that the health 
department gave its approval on the form 
which it usually used for food establish- 
ments. 

In January of 1960, more than 4 months 
after plaintiff’s application was filed with the 
tax collector, and more than 3 months after 
the September 29 meeting, the first ship- 
ments of radioactive wastes arrived at plain- 
tiff’s place of business. Up to that time no 
one connected with the city government had 
questioned his right so to engage in business, 
the city had retained his license fee, and he 
assumed that all requirements had been 
met. The arrival of the first shipments was 
announced in the press. Promptly there- 
after the city caused the police to prevent 
further unloading of radioactive waste at 
plaintiff’s place of business. The city health 
department withdrew its previously given 
approval and destroyed the document evi- 
dencing that action. The city tax collector 
then refunded plaintiff’s license fee and or- 
dered him to discontinue his operations 
without a license. The city caused plain- 
tiff to be criminally prosecuted for engaging 
in his said business without a city license. 

Rightly believing that he is the victim 
of gross unfairness and inefficiency at the 
hands of the city, plaintiff brought this ac- 
tion to restrain the city and its various offi- 
cers and departments from unlawfully inter- 
fering with the conduct of his business. 
Though plaintiff sought a license to engage 
in the business of collecting, packaging and 
disposing of radioactive waste, and all the 
affected city departments so regarded his ap- 
Plication, the city now belatedly defends on 
the ground that plaintiff operates a junk 
business. The significance of this is that the 
city’s zoning ordinance prohibits the opera- 
tion of a junkyard in an M-2-A zone or 
elsewhere in the city without a non-con- 
forming-use permit from the city planning 
commission, and another ordinance forbids 
the issuance of a business license at any 
location zoned against the particular kind of 
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business sought to be licensed, and if plain- 
tiff operates a junkyard, he is not entitled 
to a business license. The flordinance im- 
poses on the building and safety department 
the duty of determining, in connection with 
every business license application, whether 
or not the site of the business is zoned for 
the intended use. In this case such an ad- 
ministrative determination was made in 
plaintiff's favor; i.e., that his business could 
be conducted in an M-2-—A zone. 

At the time the city stopped plaintiff’s op- 
erations he had done everything required of 
him for the issuance of a business license to 
engage in radioactive waste disposal. The 
city had made every determination and had 
done everything required of it except the 
ministerial act of writing the license docu- 
ment, Such being the case, plaintiff was in 
fact duly licensed. The city had no power 
arbitrarily to revoke that license or to inter- 
fere with the conduct of such licensed busi- 
ness without just cause or without notice 
and hearing. 

Whether or not plaintiff's operation can 
be classed as a junk business as defined in 
the zoning ordinance is doubtful. ‘That 
question need not be decided because even 
if plaintiff's work is defined as the junk 
business, the city is without power to stop 
his operation by zoning or any other exer- 
cise of its police power. . 

The disposal of radioactive waste is an 
indispensable part of both the peacetime 
and defense uses of atomic energy. It is 
well known that dangerous waste products 
are created in the processing, development, 
and use of nuclear fuels, and cannot safely 
be permitted to accumulate in populated 
areas. Radioactive wastes are an extreme 
hazard to health if not promptly and ef- 
fectively disposed of. Without a continuous 
and speedy waste disposal program all 
atomic energy research and production, both 
for peaceful and defense purposes, would 
stop. The problem is not one of purely local 
concern if only for the reason that radio- 
active wastes must be transported long dis- 
tances and through many communities to 
reach proper disposal areas. This neces- 
sarily involves interstate and foreign com- 
merce, particularly as in this case where the 
final dumping ground is far at sea. The 
regulation of radioactive waste disposal is 
clearly within the sphere of Federal juris- 
distion either as an exercise of the war 
powers or of the power over interstate and 
foreign commerce. 4 

The city claims the right to prohibit plain- 
tiff’s business as an exercise of its power to 
protect the public health. It has such power | 
if the State or Federal Governments have 
not already fully occupied that field of 
legislation, If the State or Federal Govern- 
ments have fully occupied that field, in a 
matter of general concern such as this, the 
city’s power is limited to such regulation as 
does not unreasonably interfere with State 
or Federal action. 

The U.S. Atomic Energy Act (42 U.S.C.A. 
2011 et. seq.), covers the entire field of atomic 
energy legislation, including protection of 
public health and disposal of radioactive 
wastes. The Atomic Energy Commission has 
been granted full power and soie responsi- 
bility for regulating the disposition of radio- 
active waste and protection of the public 
health thereby (42 U.S.C.A. 2051). Con- 
gress has decreed that the Commission may 
not delegate regulation of such waste dis~ 
posal even to a State. Section 2021 ex- 
plicitly says: “* * * the Commission shall 
retain authority and responsibility with re- 
spect to the regulation of * * * the dis- 
posal into the ocean or sea of * * * 
nuclear waste material * * *” and “the dis- 
posal of such other product, source or spe- 
cial nuclear material as the Commission de- 
termines by regulation or order should, be- 
cause of the hazards or potential hazards 
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be so disposed of without a 
license from the Commission.” Plaintiff is 
licensed by the Commission and all of his 

are conducted under its super- 


A careful study of the Atomic Energy Act 
ee eae 
atomic energy in great detail and particu- 
the matter of radioactive waste dis- 
posal and the public health problems inci- 
ent thereto. Therefore, the city of Long 
Beach is without power unreasonably to in- 
th those activities of plaintiff for 
is licensed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The attempted absolute prohi- 
tion of plaintiff’s work in the city’s least 
zone is clearly unreasonable. 
This does not mean that the people of 
Long Beach are without protection against 
radiation hazards. It merely means that 
such protection must be, as it presently is, 
afforded by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
» & license from the Atomic En- 


‘ergy Commission does not exempt plaintiff 
from all non-Federal regulation generally” 


applicable to others. State and municipal 
agencies may regulate the activities of a 
licensee of the Atomie Energy Commission 
such extent as does not unreasonably 
interfere with or frustrate the national ob- 
jectives committed to the exclusive juris- 
ciction of that Commission. But State and 
are without power to prohibit 
the performance of such functions as are 
necessary to the welfare of the entire Nation. 
Here, the city seeks absolutely to forbid the 
performance of all work for which plaintiff 
ee ee ee eee eee 
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collecting, packaging, and disposing of radio- 
active waste material from the premises in 
question in accordance with the terms and 
conditions of his license from the Atomic 
Energy Commission, upon repayment or 
tender by plaintiff of a license fee of $21 to 


the city tax collector and upon giving bond - 


in the sum of $5,000 surety or $10,000 per- 
sonal. 
Dated March 21, 1960. 
Joun F. McCartTnrr, 
Judge of the Superior Court. 





Mrs. Norma Studley Currier 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, an 
article which was published recently in 
the Rochester (N.H.) Courier, pays 
tribute to a New Hampshire woman who 
has devoted much of her life to the af- 
fairs of her community, her State and 
the Nation. 

The subject of the article is Mrs. 
Norma Studley Currier of Rochester, 
whom I have known and respected for 
many years. I believe this article is a 
well-deserved tribute to an outstanding 
public-spirited citizen and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 
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[From the Rochester Courier, Apr. 7, 1960] 

Some years ago, along about election time, 
a down-the-line Democrat sat in a restau- 
rant on the square discussing the candi- 
dates. As he orated about the fine Demo- 
crats, a friend tapped him on the shoulder. 
“When you get in that election booth,” he 
said, “don’t forget to put a cross against our 
little girl’s name.” The Democrat looked 
around in astonishment. “What in the 
world made you think I wouldn't?” he asked. 
“She’s a Republican worthy of any Demo- 
crat’s vote.” : 

The “little girl,” a term used with affec- 
tionate respect by members of both parties, 
is Mrs. Norma Studley Currier, who isn’t 
really a “little girl” but a gracious, womanly 
person, one good to know. 

Winter winds wailed down Wakefield 
Street (actually, it was a bitter, late March 
afternoon) as the Courier man turned left at 
the sign, “Studley Greenhouses,” and walked 
into warmth on Wakefield Street. The 
warmth was the warm personality of Norma 
Studley Currier, who was the first woman 
this reporter had ever interviewed. He has 
been missing something. 

Mrs. Currier is a person easy to know but 
as difficult for this writer to describe as, say, 
the color of her hair. Is it auburn, rusty; 
chestnut or just plain red? It is the same 
with her pictures. Even the latest one 
does not do her justice. You just have to 
meet her. 

“I was a year ahead of Norma at Sim- 
mons College,” said Marion Holmes of the 
First National Bank, “but of course we'd 
known each other all our lives.” The 
Courier man was noseying around to find 
something in Mrs. Currier’s life that would 
give a “This Is Your Life” surprise to her as 
she returns from the eighth annual Re- 
publican Women’s Conference in Washing- 
ton, today, and (we hope) reads these lines. 
“No,” mused Marion Holmes, “Norma was— 
just Norma. Lots of fun, nice to get along 
with. Being a year ahead of her at Simmons, 
I don’t even know what her marks were.” 

Her marks are very high, personally, pub- 
licly, politically, in Rochester, in the State 
and in the Nation. She is the Republican 
National committeewoman, and has served 
five terms at the New Hampshire General 
Court, from ward 5. 

How did she get into politics? “I saw a 
good man tose,” she told this interviewer, 
simply. “I was very young and politically 
naive at the time. I went home, after the 
election returns, and thought, “Can such 
things be? That a man with ideals and 
hopes of good government should be de- 
feated? Not,” she explained, “that the win- 
ning candidate was not a good man. Just,I 
believed, that the man who lost had more to 
offer the people.” 

We were moving through the Studley 
greenhouses, among the lovely Easter lilies, 
the mums, the carnations, all the spring 
blooms. Now we went into the living room 
of the Currier’s Dutch colonial home. Two 
sleek, enormous cats came in, one orange- 
barred, one gray, and silently pleaded for a 
place on Mrs. Currier’s lap. The gray won. 

On the wall were personally, sincerely 
autographed photos of men who have added 
to the greatness of New Hampshire. The 
room and the house have a comfortable, 
lived-in look. In another room are books 
and books and books, and the titles show 
Mrs. Currier’s interest in our State’s history 
and politics, past and present. “But don’t 
say just that,” she protested. “I like to 
entertain, and I like food, especially steak, 
and ice cream, especially butter crunch, and 
I love TV westerns, especially ‘Maverick,’ 
especially James Garner. And I love people.” 

And she likes good government. Back in 
1930, she drove a Nash (yes, they made them 
then) for former Gov. Huntley Spaulding as 
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he campaigned for the governorship. She 
claims she was old enough to vote when 
wotten's suffrage came in, but that’s hard to 
believe. 

Proud moments? One was when, in 1955, 
she held the chair at a joint session of the 
New Hampshire court held outdoors in the 
statehouse plaza to greet President Eisen- 
hower. Another was when she was one of 
Ike’s guests for breakfast at the White House, 

She holds and has held many important 
positions. Among others, she is a member 
of the 1960 Federal Assay Commission that 
decides if our new coins conform. She 
showed us beautiful mint condition sam- 
ples (which cost her more than their face 
value) and explained her work in this depart- 
ment. 

We had to leave; Mrs. Currier had impor- 
tant commitments, and we had this to 
write. We thought: When a girl on the 
threshold of womanhood saw, quite a num- 
ber of years ago, that nice guys with ideals 
don’t always win, either in baseball or poli- 
tics, she made up her determined young 
mind, She became a political idealist and 
the wind can be very cutting and cold when 
you stand up there. Norma Studley Currier 
still stands there. 

The Courier man went out into the cold 
March wind, but he felt heart warmed. 





The Davenport Institute of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the Daven- 
port Institute of Grand Rapids, Mich., is 
one of the outstanding private schools 
of business in the United States. It is 
prensently: headed by Mr. Robert W. 
Sneden who is also the current president 
of the National Association and Council 
of Business Schools. We in Grand 
Rapids are proud of Davenport Insti- 
tute and Bob Sneden. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include a brief 
history and statement of purpose of 
Davenport Institute: 

DAVENPORT INSTITUTE 

Davenport Institute and its antecedents 
have a history dating back to 1866, making 
it one of the oldest institutions of its kind 
in America. It has a record of nearly 100 
years of continuous service as an institution 
devoted to the training of young men and 
young women for responsible positions in 
the offices of business, professions, and oor’ 
ernment. 

From the beginning and all through its 
history, it has operated as a free-enterprise 
arm of organized education. It has always 
paid its own way, depending for its income 
on tuitions received for educational services 
rendered to people who preferred to get their 
business education at this school. Even to- 
day, although it has been granted a charter 
by the State of Michigan as a nonprofit 
educational institution, it continues to pay 


* 





‘some State taxes and all local real estate 


and personal property taxes. In addition, it 
renders a valuable educational service to 
western Michigan. 

Evidence of the soundness of the educa- 
tional program of Davenport Institute is 
found in the thousands of its alumni who 
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occupy positions of responsibility through- 
out America generally and in Grand Rapids 
and west Michigan particularly. Further- 
more, many of its students, who decided, 
upon completion of their work at Davenport, 
to continue their education at degree-grant- 
ing ‘institutions of higher learning, found 
that the credits earned here were readily 
transferable to certain colleges arid uni- 
versities, 

Although the progress of this institution 
can be traced by a general upward curve, 
certain dates in its history had a particular 
impact on its development. In 1910 M. E. 
Davenport entered the scene when he took a 
position as a teacher in what was then 
known as the Grand Rapids Business In- 
stitute. He soon discovered that this was a 
failing enterprise and, upon the sudden de- 
parture of its owner, Mr. Davenport was 
faced with the decision of whether to follow 
suit and desert the sinking ship or to re- 
spond to the pleas of the few remaining 
students to stay at least long enough to help 
them complete their courses. He decided to 
stay. This meant borrowing money to meet 
expenses, but it was the only choice he 
could make because a high sense of educa- 
tional responsibility was already a compel- 
ling force in his makeup—even though he 
was still a young man. 

So, at 25, M. E. Davenport found himself 
in the school business through one of the 
accidents that often mark the careers of 
great men; and M. E. Davenport was one of 
the great men in this field, as his next 50 

. years would reveal. 

The 15 years that followed M. E. Daven- 
port’s accidental introduction into the inde- 
pendent business school field were not easy 
ones. It took him 5 of those years to get 
out of debt, but he continued to move his 
institution forward. 

The year 1924 was the next significant date. 





. That was the year he acquired the McLach- 


lan Business University which enjoyed the 
reputation as one of America’s leading busi- 
ness schools. Mr. McLachlan had died and 
there was no one to carry on, so M. E. Daven- 
port acquired the school and formed a merger 
known as Davenport-McLachlan Institute. 
He then applied for and was granted a cor- 
poration charter by the State of Michigan 
to operate as a class “A” college with power 
to grant degrees in business. Davenport In- 
stitute does not now grant degrees because 
the agency by which it is accredited is still 
in the process of refining its criteria to pro- 
vide for the granting of degrees. The col- 
lege still has State authority to do so, but 
it is not exercising that right. 

The period from 1924 to 1952 was a stormy 
one. Prosperity, depressions, wars, and re- 
cessions produced dramatic ups and downs; 
but still the general growth pattern con- 
tinued. In 1945, for example, following 
World War II, there were fewer than 100 
students in school. By 1947 there were over 
400 enrolled—partially because of the GI bill, 
and partially because of reduced demands 
upon our youth by the Armed Forces. 

During the years immediately following 
World War II, Mr. Davenport gave extensive 
consideration to what could be done to make 
the institution less dependent upon tuition 


r receipts, for its finances and how reserves 


could be created that would carry it through 
periods of low enrollment. Of the many 
alternatives that were considered, the fol- 
lowing two moves were decided upon. 

1. In 1948 it was decided to construct a 
dual purpose building that would provide 
first-class accommodations for the school and 
also be attractive as a commercial rental 
unit. So the building the college now oc- 


cupies was completed. Part of it is leased 
and the rest used for classrooms and admin- 
istrative offices. The theory was that, in the 
event of reduced enrollments, space not 
needed for classrooms would become avail- 
able for lease and the income from leases 
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would help finance the college program. The 
soundness of this aproach was clearly dem- 
onstrated during the Korean war. When the 
war there were about 400 students in 
school. Within a few months, because of 
the draft and unlimited employment oppor- 
tunities, the enrollment was reduced to 
slightly more than half that number, Im- 
mediately, classroom space not needed was 
converted to office space and leased. Daven- 
port Institute rode out the storm nicely, 
while others private colleges of all kinds were 
forced to close their doors. As conditions 
returned to normal after the war and en- 
rollments increased, the leased space was re- 
claimed for classroom purposes. 

2. Traditionally, practically all institu- 
tions of this type operate as proprietary or 
profitmaking corporate institutions. Daven- 
port Institute was among that group. Con- 
sequently, it paid taxes just as did any type 
of business organized for profit. Dividends, 
if any, could be paid, and there were no 
restrictions on what was done with any 
profits earned. This was fine in years that 
schools enjoyed prosperity, but because of 
long-range commitments to students and 
faculty, a year when enrollments were down 
was disastrous. Unlike manufacturing or 
retailing or certain types of service business- 
es, personnel couldn‘t be laid off in order to 
reduce expenses without seriously compro- 
mising the educational program. It was 
clear that reserves had to be established to 
carry the college over difficult times. Be- 
cause of Federal taxes on income, it was 
difficult to create reserves. So in 1952 Mr. 
Davenport decided to apply for nonprofit 
status. In 1954 the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue approved the application, and Day- 
enport Institute embarked on a new era. 

This action reflected the kind of attitude 
that characterized Mr. Davenport’s whole 
life—an unselfish eagerness to do the things 
that would strengthen his school. From 
that time on he and his family would not 
benefit personally from any gains made by 
the school. They even included their sub- 
stantial equity in the former corporation 
and all its assets in the new nonprofit cor- 
poration. This means that only through 
dissolution and liquidation of the corpora- 
tion can they recover their original invest- 
ment, and they can never share in any gains 
that have been made since 1952 and will be 
made in the future. 

Substantial gains have been made since 
1952. The assets of Davenport Institute, 
Inc., now total nearly $2 million, and its 
present net worth is nearly $1 million. All 
of this has been done without grants or 
endowments or legislative appropriations of 
any kind. All of this has been done through 
the application of good sound business prin- 
ciples that characterize the free-enterprise 
system—modified, of course, by the unselfish 
devotion of a man to an ideal 

Starting in 1951, an extensive expansion 
program was undertaken. Since that time 
schools in Lansing, Bay City, Saginaw, and 
Kalamazoo were brought into the organiza- 
tion, and an affiliation was established with 
Detroit Business Institute in Detroit. Com- 
bined enrollment in all departments of 
these institutions exceeds 3,000 students. 

In 1958 a residence for. out-of-town 
women students was acquired, The beauti- 
ful former residence of the well-known 
Sligh family, located at 455 East Fulton, is 
now serving approximately 100 young 
women in attractively furnished apartment- 
type accommodations. Low-cost, super- 
vised, and highly desirable residence facili- 
ties add considerably to the total program. 

In January 1959, with its record of 
achievement the highest in its history, 
Davenport ‘Institute suffered the loss of its 
leader through the of M, E. Daven- 
port, who had served this institution for 
nearly 50 years. Ordinarily a loss such as 
this would deal a serious blow to an organi- 
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zation of this type because, traditionally, 
business schools are very dependent upon 
the leadership of one man. It is a tribute 
to M. E. Davenport's executive ability and 
eloquent to the organizational 
structure he developed that Davenport In- 
stitute was able quickly to adjust and con- 
tinue to move ahead. This speaks well for 
the long-term future of the school. 

Davenport Institute has always main- 
tained high educational standards. Liberal 
granting of credit to transfer students by 
colleges and universities who know the col- 
lege best is evidence of these standards. 

Further evidence is found in the records 
of its graduates in positions of responsi- 
bility. One of the most clear-cut records is 
the one established by its alumni in the 
CPA field. It is generally accepted that a 
person who is awarded the CPA has demon- 
strated his fitness to perform at professional 
level. In a recent announcement of suc- 

candidates for the CPA, which 
peared in the Grand Rapids Press, five of 
the eight who were certified were Davenport 
trained. An investigation revealed that 
during the past 3 years, of those awarded 
the CPA in the Grand Rapids area, 40 per- 
cent were Davenport trained. 

Davenport Institute is a member of the 
leading State and national organizations 
that deal with business education. 

Davenport Institute is accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business 
Schools, Washington, D.C., which is recog- 
nized by the U.S. Office of Education. 

The future prospects of this institution 
are excellent. It has a rich heritage of 
tradition and performance on which it can 
draw. It is soundly financed and compe- 
tently led. Its organizational structure is 
such that it does not depend entirely upon 
any one individual for its leadership. A 


will continue to serve its traditional role in 
the total education picture and will broaden 
its services to include new programs and ac- 
tivities as they are developed to meet new 
needs, 





Dr. Willis Tate of Southern Methodist 
University Warns of Anti-Intellectual- 
ism and the Penalties Inflicted on 
Thinkers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
-. Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Dr. Willis M. Tate, president of Southern 
Methodist University, presides over a 
university that probably has more aca- 
demic freedom than any other major 
institution of higher learning in Texas. 
He was recently Honors Day speaker at 
the University of Texas. Though only 
@ small portion of his remarks were 
printed in the news accounts of his 
speech, that portion is worthy of wide 
distribution because it points out the 
danger of loss of creativity and expres- 
sion because of the. public. distrust of 
thinkers among our people, and the pres- 
sures for conformity. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the wise and perceptive comments by 
Dr. Tate, as printed in the Dallas (Tex.) 
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Morning News for April 3, 1960, under 
the caption “Dr. Tate Cautions Univer- 
sity of Texas Honor Students.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Dr. Tate. Cautions UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Honor STUDENTS 


Auerm, ‘Tex.—University of Texas honor 
students were warned Saturday by Dr. Willis 
M. Tate, president of Southern Methodist 
University, of dangers of pseudo-intellec- 
tuality, ee: and isolation. 

' The Honors y speaker counseled the 
students that rane test for every man, re- 
gardiess of the limitations or brilliance of 
his intellect, is how responsibly he made 
his decisions.” 

Whatever decision is made, he said, “Each 
of you is responsible for bringing to society 
your particular contribution and intellectual 
commitment.” 

He stressed “the deep satisfactions of a 
continued life of intellectual endeavor.” 
But he cautioned against disillusionment in 
the face of roadblocks placed in your path 
by unthinking people. 

“While our world desperately needs and 
depends upon the trained mind, I cannot say 
our culture loves the intellectual,” Dr. Tate 
said. “In fact, the opposite is true. The 
thinker is always a threat to the way things 
are or used to be. He is castigated, dis- 
trusted, and feared. There is no honors 
day down the road. Great pressure is built 
up to make the thinker conform.” 

Such pressure brings a danger of loss of 
creativity and expression, he pointed out. 
Nevertheless, “the limitations our world 
places upon you does mot excuse you—for 
you, being who you are, must-seek the full 
limits of reason in every area of life.” 

In his introduction of Dr. Tate, University 
of Texas President Logan Wilson spoke of 
his “unusual combination of educational 
statesmanship and personal courage. Since 
becoming president of SMU in 1954 Dr. Tate 
has won the admiration of his fellow edu- 
cators and the public at large,” Dr. Wilson 
said. 

Dr. Wilson commended the honor students 
who distinguished themselves in academic 
areas which extend alphabetically from ac- 
counting to zoology. 

“Fortunately, the time has long since 
passed when high-ranking students were 
falsely regarded by some as ‘greasy grinds’ 
and the pinnacle of undergraduate social 
respectability was represented by the 
‘Gentleman's C’,” Dr. Wilson said. 

Honors Day is an annual feature of round- 
up at the university. It publicly recognizes 
outstanding achievement in learning and 
teaching. 





A Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following resolution, passed 
by the Independent Farmers of Ohio, 
Inc., is worthy of the attention of all 
Members of Congress: 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED UNANIMOUSLY BY INDE- 
PENDENT FARMERS OF OHIO, INC., JANUARY 
21, 1960 
Be it resolved that Independent Farmers of 

Ohio go on record in favor of legislation 
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forbidding the practice of monopoly in any 
field—whether industry, labor, or education. 
RECIPROCAL TRADE .- 

Whereas we feel that our best government 
is that of the ple. Be it resolved that 
Independent ers of Ohio go on record 
that the power of reciprocal trade be re- 
turned to the Congress. Also that our mone- 
tary system be returned to the Congress as 
provided for in the Federal Reserve Act. 

: SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 

Whereas in every country in‘ which the 
medical profession has become socialized 
medical standards have deteriorated and 
medical progress has been stifled. There- 
fore the Independent Farmers of Ohio re- 
solved that further Government intervention 
in the field of medicine cease and that medi- 
cal research and practice remain in the 


hands of private institutions and individuals. 


WORLD COURT 


Whereas the President has asked for the 
repeal of the Connally amendment, and 
whereas the repeal of the Connolly amend- 
ment would destroy our national sovereignty 
and invalidate our US. Constitution and 
Bill of Rights; and 

Whereas our legislators under oath have 
sworn to uphold our Constitution and with 
sole legislative. powers would have their 
duties jeopardized by transferring judicial 
authority from our constitutionally and es- 
tablished courts to a world court over which 
we have no control. Be it resolved that the 
Independent Farmers of Ohio go on record 
that the Connally amendment be retained 
to safeguard our individual freedoms. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Whereas, the social security program has 
placed an economic burden upon the tax- 
payer and removed our Christian responsi- 
bilities of caring for our elders directly; and 

Whereas those participating, many of 
whom are objectors, while certain groups are 
given freedom of choice to their participa- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Independent Farmers of 
Ohio go on record that the social security 
program be made compulsory and those wish- 
ing to participate be allowed to do so. 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Whereas the field of public education is an 
area of government, in which the Federal 
Government has no constitutional authority 
to act, such powers being reserved to our 
States and our people in articles of the Bill 
of Rights; and 

Whereas, under the present dangerous 
doctrine advanced by the U.S. Supreme Court 
in the Wickard vy. Filburn case that the Gov- 
ernment may regulate that which it sub- 
sidizes it becomes inevitable that Federal 
usurpation of authority in the field of public 
education must inevitably lead to the Fed- 
eral regulation; and 

Whereas, Federal regulation with the con- 
sequential concentration in Washington of 
powers over the minds and bodies of the 
American youth raises the grave possibility 
of the same authoritarian thought controls 
and intervention as has been employed in 
the totalitarian governments of our time: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all Federal intervention in 
the field of public education cease forthwith. 


FEDERAL AID 


Independent Farmers of Ohio are un- 
alterably opposed to foreign aid of any 
FARM PROBLEM 

Whereas the present so-called farm —.. 
lem is coming to be generally 
largely Government-created and not as the 
result of free economic forces; and 
Whereas the exorbitant cost of the pres- 
ent socialistic or communistic farm policy 
of the Federal Government is unprecedented 






by any peacetime department of Govern. 


ment, and has added materially to the-aj.. 


ready staggering burden of the American 
taxpayer, and 

Whereas under present farm policy the 
American farmer has already been reduced 
to the status of virtual serfdom under the 
Department of Agriculture, deprived of hig 
constitutional rights of property, rights -to 
due process of law in the established courts, 
and his rights, liberties, and security in his 
private domain; 
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Whereas present farm policy as imple. 9 


mented by the AAA Act, its amendments, 
and related acts has virtually nullified the 
Constitution of the United States through 
the violation of articles 4, 5, 7, 9, and 10 
of the Bill of Rights, and through the 
usurpation of power by the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the consent of the Congress, 
the judiciary, and the executive: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Independent Farmers of 
Ohio, That the Agriculture Adjustment Act 
as amended be repealed and that simul- 
taneously the accounts of the CCC be frozen 
pending the orderly liquidation of the 
corporation. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. INEZ MUSSER, 
Secretary. 
MARSHALLVILLE, OHIO. 





Washington Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following newsletter of April 9, 1960: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 


How to compromise differences in view=- 
points without abandoning one’s own prin- 
ciples is a problem often confronting every 
conscientious officeholder. A Member of 
Congress, for example, has moral obligations 
to (1) himself and his own set of values, (2) 
the Nation as a whole, (3) his constituents, 
whom he is charged to represent, and (4) his 
political parvy. More often than not, these 


responsibilities parallel one another and are 4% 


easily discharged. But the possibility for 
conflict is pretty obvious. Any single con- 
troversial piece of legislation—any burning 
issue—may pose a real dilemma. 

It was with all these thoughts in mind 
that I paid a visit to Vice President Nixon 
the other day. For myself, I felt a duty in 
conscience to share with him some accu- 
mulated hopes and concerns. Too, I wanted 
to pass on the views of many constituents 


who have told me personally and by mail- 


what course they believe the Vice President 
should adopt, both in his present office and 
in his candidacy for the White House. As for 
our party, I hoped to express and bolster the 
more conservative viewpoint about which we 
hear a good deal less in today’s press. 

It was the newspaper image of Dick Nixon 
becoming more liberal—an image at variance 
with his long voting record—which had dis- 
turbed many, including me. If there were 
any truth in that picture, it seemed to me 
most important that the Vice President re- 
alize the tremendous underlying voting 
strength of conservatives. True, the cop- 
servatives are not as vocal, nor as well or- 
ganized, as are the so-called liberals and some 
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> interpret his views. 





of the minority pressure groups, but I’m con- 
yinced that a great reservoir of political 
strength is there, awaiting only adequate 
leadership. 

Due to their lack of organization—their 
failure to unite and campaign effectively— 
all too many candidates have felt no need 
to appeal to the great body of conservatives, 
and they have stayed away from the polls in 
alarming numbers, losing by default. How- 
ever, the conservative—the fellow who be- 
lieves in a balanced budget for his Govern- 
ment as he believes in one for his family, 


_ who believes in paying down our debts and 


in preserving a sound dollar, who believes in 
protecting and strengthening individual free- 
dom and who rejects the bureaucratic regi- 
mentation so dear to the _ self-styled 


 “iiberals”, is today opening his political eyes. 


He is orgainzing, and winning, in certain 
Congressional Districts already. He needs 
and wants a leader he can follow. 

So I pointed out to the Vice President that 
to the degree his own course might move to 
the left, or that others might successfully 
picture him as having moved left, he would 
lose political strength. A Republican Presi- 
dential aspirant can win only as a conserva- 
tive. The Democrats have the “liberal” votes 
sewed up. By appearing to woo these 
groups, a Republican can only discourage 
and lose support among the conservative 
majority. As I see it, Dick Nrxon has only 
to encourage and inspire action by the com- 
Mmonsense and conservative majority. He 
can best do this by stressing his own dedi- 
cated convictions on the role of Federal 
Government in our lives, as demonstrated 
by his own voting record. 

Without quoting the Vice President, I can 
at least relate my own very clear impressions 
of some points he made, and with which I 
agree. (1), Politically, he’d be foolish indeed 
to come out with a lot of flatfooted pro- 
nouncements on any and all issues until his 
opponent in the race is determined; mean- 
time, though, he’s admittedly vulnerable to 
attack by liberal columnists and members of 
the press who choose to misrepresent or mis- 
(2) He has a responsi- 
bility as Vice President, to be a spokesman 
for administration positions, at this time. 
(3) The campaign against the Democrat 
nominee, when known, will permit a clear 
differentiation of viewpoints that will be en- 
couraging to conservatives. (4) There is, 


and must always be, room for honest differ- 


ence of opinion between members of the 
same party. 

It is my hope that conservatives will re- 
member that it isn’t enough to complain. 
Political action is what counts. And polit- 
ical action backing bed-rock, constitutional 


|. principles, aimed at limiting the role of the 


Government in our lives, can win out, hands 
down. True, demagogery and political ex- 


' pediency have won elections in the past. 


This year, I believe, will be the year for 
aroused conservatives. Dick Nixon can be 
their leader. 





} Identical Bidding to Chattanooga Electric 


Power Board 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 





_IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 11, 1960 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 


| from the Nashville Tennesseean by Lois 
§ Laycook, Washington correspondent. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

KEFAUVER PROBE CHANGES BIps 
(By Lois Laycook) 

WasHincton.—The Senate Antitrust Com- 
mittee’s recent price-fixing investigation has 
stopped the practice of identical bidding by 
electrical pment manufacturers to the 
Chattanooga Electric Power board. 

S, R. Finley, general manager of the board, 
notified Senator Estes KeraUver, committee 
chairman, yesterday that the probe has paid 
off in huge savings to the board. 

A Federal grand jury in Philadelphia re- 
cently indicted 18 equipment manufacturers 


on antitrust violations following the investi- 


gation. 

In a letter to Keravuver, Finley said recent 
bids received by the Chattanooga board on 
major power equipment varied from 2 to 3744 
percent. In previous years, Finley said, bids 
from various manufacturers on the same 
equipment have been similar or identical. 

Finley said the board recently advertised 
for bids on a large order of heavy equipment, 
including circuit breakers, transformers, and 
regulators for delivery in the fiscal year be- 
ginning June 30. 

“For instance,” Pinley said, “the orders 
placed in February covering network equip- 
ment, power transformers, regulators, and 
unit substations had a combined total pub- 
lished price of $382,448. The equipment was 
purchased for $278,640, reflecting a savings to 
the board of $103,806, or approximately 27 
percent.” 

Finlgg said the results of the bidding “un- 
doubtedly stem from the activities of the 
subcommittee.” 

KEFAUVER’s subcommittee held extensive 
hearings on electrical equipment price fixing 
at Knoxville last fall. The Federal grand 
jury indictments of several manufacturers 
followed shortly thereafter in Philadelphia. 

KEFAUVER said he was very happy to re- 
ceive Finley’s report. 

“The evidence of identical bids which the 
subcommittee heard in Knoxville last fall 


raised many questions in my mind,” the Sen- 


ator said. “The savings that have just ac- 
crued to the Chattanooga power board is 
good evidence of the savings to the public 
when competitive bidding takes the place of 
price fixing in-an industry.” 





Positive Action Needed To Save Smal! 
Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


_OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April11,1960 - 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to include in my re- 
marks the full text of a speech delivered 
recently by the Honorable James RoosE- 


veLt, of California, before the annual 


convention of the National Independent 
Dairy Association. 

Mr. RoosEvELT has served as a member 
of my special subcommittee on dairy 
problems since its inception. In addi- 
tion, his own subcommittee’s work in the 
full industry and the gasoline price war 
problem of the Nation have given him 
an unusually broad introduction to some 
of our most distressful economic prob- 
lems of our times. 
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remedies that are available by this Con- 
gress to all my colleagues. I heartily 
endorse his views oui these matters. 
The text follows: 
Positive AcTion Nezpep To Save SMALL 
Business 


(Speech of Hon. JaMEs Roosrvett before the 
National Independent Dairies Association, — 
Washington, D.C., Tuesday, April 5, 1960) 
It is a pleasure to attend and participate 

with you in this third annual convention of 

the National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 


ness problems in the dairy industry, we have 
learned that there are more troublesome 
problems than the milking of cows in the 
dairy-industry. We have learned that small 
and independent processors and distributors 
of dairy products are subjected to the trials 
and tribulations incident to ruthless price 
wars and various other practices, which 
weaken small business concerns and tend to 
eliminate competition. I know I could 
spend several hours reciting to you what I 
have learned about your problems, but why 
do that? I suspect that you not only want 
to get rid of your problems, but that you 
would like to be free from hearing about 
them. 

It has been suggested that I devote some 
of my time before you today to a discussion 
of H.R. 9898, a bill I introduced on January 
25, 1960. That bill, as you know, is de- 
signed to prevent the integration of food 
distribution through the operations of large 
chain retail food organizations with the 
processing and production of food items. 

The bill would accomplish this objective 
by making it unlawful for anyone engaged in 
the retail sale of merchandise in any more 
than one market area, through food or 
grocery stores, to engage in the manufac- 
turing, processing, or preparation of any 
such merchandise. This would be done 
through an amendment of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. The amendment would 
make it unlawful and an unfair act and 
practice in commerce within the meaning of 
section 5 of this act, for any person, part- 
nership, or corporation, engaged in the retail 
sale of merchandise, or the distribution for 
retail sale of merchandise in or affecting 
commerce, to engage in the manufacturing 
processing, or preparation of any such mer- 

chandise, where the effect of integrating the 
retailing of such merchandise with such 
manufacturing, processing, or preparation 
may be substantially to lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce. 


It should be emphasized that the bill 
would not apply to all 
opera’ 


retail bakers prepare bread in the backroom 
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and retail it in the frontroom of a single 
establishment. Likewise, small 


ie, processors 
and distributors of dairy products operate 
from a single plant, and frequently deliver 
the processed dairy products directly to 
homes in retail lots. The bill would not 
apply to small business concerns engaged 
in operations of this kind. I say that be- 
cause the bill would have application, as I 
have pointed out, to the integrating of re- 
tailing with 


erect may be substantially to lesen com- 
petition. It is inconceivable that a small, 
independent processor and distributor of 
dairy products, who has confined his opera- 
tions to 4 single market, would be charged 
with a violation of the provisions of H.R. 
9898 simply because he has integrated his 
and packaging of milk with a few 
deliveries and sales to homes at retail. Of 
course, it is clear that the provisions of the 
bill could not be applied to the operations of 
small business concerns whose operations 
could not possibly have the effect of sub- 
stantially lessening competition or tend to 
create monopoly in any line of commerce. 
Instead, the bill would apply to those firms 
which have integrated their activities to in- 
clude the manufacturing, processing, prepa- 
ration, and retailing of food items in such 
large volume and over such a wide area as 
to affect competition adversely and substan- 
tially. In that respect, the attention would 
be directed particularly to the multiple- 
market operators. We know that in the 
dairy industry we have multiple-market op- 
erators with farflung organizations—some 
extending over the breadth and length of 
the country. Their activities — oe - 
ufacturing, processing, preparation, and re- 
ev dairy saatnaie, Their integrated 
activities and pricing practices, when con- 
sidered in the light of the size of their 
tion and volume of business, would 
undoubtedly be considered to be within the 
of H.R. 9898. In other words, it is 
simply another case where character and size 
are factors which would require or compel 
good conduct. Miscenduct by a large over- 
grown evil man usually is more damaging 
than misconduct by a small innocent child. 
The provisions of the bill would apply only 
to those having the size and power to do 
damage and the use of that size, power, and 
position in competition. 

We did not reach lightly the conclusion 
that action such as is provided for in H.R. 
9898, should be taken. We have made our 
proposals only after giving much thought 
and study to the problems of small business 
in food distribution. 

When the program for Subcommittee No. 5 
Was announced March 17, 1959, we stated 
that it was the intent and purpose of the 
subcommittee to review the trade relations 
and trade practices in the field of food dis- 
tribution. We noted that in that connec- 
tion it had been alleged that monopolistic 
and unfair trade practices were becoming 
matters of great concern to those who 
cherish and fight for a free and competitive 
enterprise system in this country. We were 
told that the anticompetitive conditions and 
anticompetitive practices present a threat to 
those things needed for the growth and sur- 
vival of a healthy small business com- 
munity. 

Only a short time before we announced 
our program for the study of small business 
problems in food distribution by Subcom- 
mittee No. 5, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion had stated that “There have developed 
tendencies to concentration of economic 
power, to collusive price action, and to un- 
fair competitive methods.” In that con- 
nection, Hon. John W. Gwynne, then Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, in 
announcing that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would study the situation said: 
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“We want to know why the industry is 
getting so tough for the smaller operator. 
* * * The trend seems to be to eliminate 
the small man entirely.” 

We made field investigations and we con- 
ducted. extensive hearings in Washington, 
D.C., San Francisco, Calif., and in Denver, 
Colo. We received testimony and consider- 
able additional evidence from scores of wit- 
nesses, and accumulated a printed record of 
approximately 2,000 pages. We heard from 
the chainstores and the co-ops, from the 
frozen food people and the poultrymen, from 
the wholesalers and retailers, and from the 
farmers. The Government agencies gave us 
facts on how many retail grocery stores there 
are and how much money we spend in them. 
From all of this information we have a 
broad picture of small business problems in 
food distribution. 

Out of this mass of information emerged 
the showing of need for legislation to help 
small business in dealing with some of these 
problems. For example, in the course of 
our hearings in Washington, we found that 
approximately 40 percent of all markets for 
preserves and jellies have been captured by 
large chain retailers who are either produc- 
ing their supplies or have made special long- 
term arrangements for their supplies. In 
the face of these facts, small independent 
producers and packers of jams, jellies, and 
preserves are under severe handicaps in their 
efforts to survive. 

During the course of our hearings in San 
Francisco, we were told that a few buyers or 
large chain food retailers, with offices on or 
near California Street, San Francisco, were 
buying 80 percent of the annual output of 
canned fruits and vegetables prodyced in 
that section of the country. Incidentally, 
California produces almost 50 percent of the 
national output. We were told that these 
few buyers for the large chain food retail- 
ers are utilizing their combined economic 
power in such a way as to result in the de- 
struction of countless independent business 
enterprises. 

Our Denver hearings disclosed that large 
chain food retailers are getting into the 
production, preparation, and distribution of 
meat food products. Large food retailers 
have captured a substantial portion of the 
total retail market of meat food products. 
Proceeding from that vantage position, they 
are integrating backward into the process- 
ing, slaughtering, and even the feeding of 
cattle. 

Representatives of small meatpackers, 
feedlot operators, ranchers and many other 
businesses testified that the practices of 
large food retailers in integrating the re- 
tailing with the feeding, slaughtering, and 
packing of meat food products are destroy- 
ing small and independent business enter- 
prises and competitive markets for those 
products. It was pointed out that the 
strongest argument now being put forward 
by the large packers for relief from the 
provisions of the meatpacking decree of 
1920 is the fact that the large food retail- 
ers are integrating backward into the meat- 
packing business. In that connection, I 
stated on the record during the course of 
our hearings in Denver that “If the basic 
and fundamental principles which brought 
about that consent decree were sound, and 
we must believe they were sound—they re- 
mained in operation for many, many years, 
and were therefore in the public interest— 
it would seem to me a poor excuse to upset 
them simply because someone else in the 
other direction was going forward to accom- 
Plish the same thing. And my question 
would be, Would it be unreasonable to thik 
that should the 1920 consent decree be re- 
versed, or be obliterated, that there would 
also be the great danger that that would be 
the opening door for an amalgamation of 
the chainstore and the large packer to 





accomplish exactly what was prohibited in 
1920?” 
Through the information we have de. 


veloped during the course of the hearings 


before Subcommittee No. 5, and the special 
subcommittee, regarding small business 
problems in the dairy industry, we have been 
impressed with the fact that certain large 
chain retail food distributors are integrating 
the processing and packaging of dairy prod- 
ucts with their retail operations. Safeway, 
with its Lucerne brand, and Kroger, with its 
private brand, on dairy products for a long 


time, have been engaged in these integrated 


operations. More recently, we noted d 
the course of the hearings before the special 
subcommittee in Boston on February 17, 18, 


and 19, 1960, that one of the largest retail 


food chains in that area has integrated or 
brought under its control the processing 
and packaging of milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts distributed through its retail stores. 
Information available to us is to the effect 
that another one of the leading food retail 


chain organizations in that area is engaged __ 
in preparations for integrating the process- — 
ing, packaging, and distribution of dairy 


products. 


How much these integrated activities will 


affect the small independent processors and 
distributors of dairy products remains un- 
answered. However, we are informed that 
many independent processors and distribu- 
tors of dairy products have lost or are in the 
process of losing their markets as a result 
of these integrated operations, coupled with 
the pricing practices involved in the market- 
ing of dairy products in the affected areas, 
If these effects should rise in their signifi. 
cance to the point of-substantially lessening 
competition or tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce, then H.R. 9898, if en- 
acted into law, could be applied to help save 


small business concerns, In my view, there- 4 4 


fore, its enactment could well be positive 
action taken to save small business. 


saving small business, as we do. 


In conclusion, I thank you again for your Pe, 
graciousness in permitting me to attend and 
participate in this third annual convention ~~ 


of the National Independent Dairies Asso- 
ciation. 





West Virginia—In Springtime 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 11, 1960 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 


President, for the past several months § 


there have been many articles written 


about my State of West Virginia. More © 


often thar not these articles have de- 
scribed the destitute conditions prevail- 
ing in the coal mining areas of West Vir- 
ginia. I rise today to thank a writer, 
Martha P. Haislip, for her ability to go 
beyond the evident and picture another 


facet of my State. This writer, whose 


article appeared in yesterday’s New York 
Times, has depicted the historic value 
and contrasting beauties that can be seen 
in West Virginia. The Times’ descrip- 
tion is centered around the famous area 
of the Greenbrier Hotel, but may I add 
that one can find much the same richness 
in any section of the Mountain State. 
I ask unanimous consent for yesterday's 


April 11° 


It is > 
hoped that you will study and consider HR ~ 
9896 and conclude that it has the virtues fos) | 
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the Recorp so all can enjoy some of the 


} lesser-known facts about West Virginia. 


There being no objection, the article 


E was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
} as follows: 


West Vircinia—IN SprRINGTIME—THE STATE’S 
DIvERSE AREAS OFFER STRIKING CONTRASTS 
AND Historic SITES 

(By Martha P. Haislip) 


WHITE SULPHUR SprRINGs, W. Va.—The 
permanent residents of West Virginia some- 
times are annoyed by visitors, and more 
often by the nonvisitors, who wonder out 
loud what there is to see and do in West 
Virginia. People know about Virginia and 
its colonial history and restorations, but 
mostly they appear to know little about West 


4 Virginia, beyond its coal mines and mining 
| towns. 


- Not many visitors to this part of the State 
ever seem to be curious to see what lies 
around the corner from this community, 
which houses one of the world’s largest lux- 
ury resort hotels, the Greenbrier, But a 
few do get curious, and this curiosity always 
becomes more intense in the spring and 
summer. Their reward is extremely valu- 
able, 
DRAMATIC EXAMPLE 


To take one dramatic example, within a 
short distance of White Sulphur Springs is 
an area known as the Cranberry Glades, a 
mile-long section of “misplaced arctic 
tundra,” the likes of which are unknown in 
the United States outside of Alaska. The 
area, encircled by high mountains, is crossed 
by many small streams and bands of rare 


} shrubbery and wild flowers. 


The water section, covered with lichen and 


q moss, often to a depth of 10 feet, has a decep- 


tive appearance of movement that lends an 
Needless to say, 
the glades are just what the botanist and 


4 ornithologist ordered. 


To arrive at this area, the motorist pro- 


ceeds to Lewisburg, turns north on U.S. 219 


to Mill Point and then west on State route 
39 for 6 miles. This leads to the Forest 


| Service access road and a parking lot. From 


there, the visitor proceeds on a boardwalk 


4 that goes directly, as far as it is safe to go, 
into the glades. 


In contrast to the glades is the view of the 


New River Gorge from the lookout in Grand- 
@ view Park. An overhanging cliff nearly 
1,000 feet high commands an extended pano- 


Tama of forested mountains and the rush- 
ing, horseshoe-shaped New River. The look- 
out can be reached from White Sulphur 


§ Springs by driving west on U.S. 60 and turn- 
_ ing south on U‘S. 19, then taking a country 
| Toad that is in excellent condition. 


Equally dramatic in appearance is Hawk’s 


| Nest at Anstead, also.on Route 60. Here, 
_ the view of the New River Canyon is said 
_ tosurpass the famed Royal Gorge. 

_ ing, too, is the 3-mile-long Hawk’s Nest Tun- 


Interest- 


nel, which diverts waters of New River from 


its 5-mile-long gorge. A mile of the tunnel 


is through solid rock, and a dam provides 
& 160-foot-high waterfall for electric power. 


Lewisburg, ten miles west of White Sul- 


phur Springs, is a gem of a town. Its lovely 


homes are set back on wide lawns along 


| tree-lined streets, on hilltops that command 


_ Magnificent views or on rolling farmland. 


These homes and their grounds combine the 
gfacious atmosphere of old Virginia, of 


_Which this area once was a part, with the 


_ pleasant activities of today. 


A MELLOW CHARM 


Lewisburg is one of the oldest towns in the 
State, having survived Indian massacres and 


| Civil War depredation. And it still has a 


Mellow charm, despite the invasion of mod- 
ern living, countless new homes, a country 
Club, a military academy, a girls’ school and 


thriving cattle and farming businesses. 


| CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 
article to be printed in the Appendix of 


Many ancient buildings, including some 
erected in the 1700's, and beautiful old homes 
(many occupied by descendants of the orig- 
inal owners) are of historic and architectural 
interest. ° : 

Probably the most noted of Lewisburg’s 
landmarks is the Old Stone Church. It was 
built in 1796, and has the distinction of 
being the oldest continuously used church 
west of the Alleghenies. It is simple, yet 
pure, in its design, which includes hand- 
hewn native limestone, a graceful cupola 
and a beautiful interior. Many of the origi- 
nal features, such as the slave galleries and 
old pews, have been preserved, and the ex- 
tensive collection of framed Confederate 
money on the walls of the vestibule makes 
the church an important point of interest. 
In the adjacent churchyard are gravestones 
bearing quaint epitaphs. 

Also distinguished in Lewisburg is the 
John Wesley Methodist Church. Its thick 
brick walls and its well-proportioned belfry 
give the edifice great dignity. The interior 
retains much of the original appearance, 
despite damage done by a cannon ball dur- 
ing the Civil War. . 

The John A. Preston Community House is 
another fine example of early architecture 
in Lewisburg. The two-story building is 
typical of its early-day use, that of a store- 
house. The old jail building—it is of un- 
certain date (probably between 1785 and 
1795 )—has a grim dungeon. 

The Greenbrier County Courthouse is 
handsome and imposing. It was erected in 
1837 after a succession of log and stone build- 
ings, in one of which Patrick Henry once 
defended a client for murder. 


CIVIL WAR RELICS 


The Greenbrier County Library and Mu- 
seum is a “must” for visitors interested in 
relics of the Civil War. The building was 
used as a military hospital then, and pre- 
served under glass are pieces of original plas- 
ter containing the names of soldier-patients. 

But it is the homes, rich in historical as- 
sociations and warm with continuous oc- 
cupation by descendants of pioneer families, 
that fascinate the visitor most often. 

That such a peaceful setting as occupied by 
Hartland should have been the scene of such 
tragic happenings seems unbelievable. But 
it was here that the Clendennin massacre oc- 
curred. 

Chief Cornstalk and a band of Shawnees 
arrived, apparently with peaceful intent, and 
were kindly received. After they had dined, 
they killed 50 of the settlement’s white men, 
ransacked and burned many cabins and re- 
turned to their settlement on the Ohio River. 

Miraculously, Anne Clendennin escaped, 
although her young child was killed. Mrs. 
Clendennin returned after several years, re- 
married and repossessed the lands of her 
former home. Although the original cabin 


is gone, the small log house erected in 1800- 


by Mrs. Clendennin’s second husband, John 
Rogers, remains as a wing of present-day 
Hartland. The home is.now occupied by a 
descendant of the Rogers family. 

The original part of Stuart:-Manor (built 
by Col. John Stuart, often called the Father 
of Lewis County) dates from 1789 and an ad- 
dition from 1820. The interior includes 
beautifully carved mantels, built-in cabi- 
nets of aged cherrybood, handmade hard- 
ware and an interesting wooden Indian door. 

Other early homes worth visiting are the 
1796 Totten House, whose thick walls of river 
stone preserve a steady indoor temperature 
the year around; North House, dignified in 
line and distinguished by ornamental wood- 
work; Montgomery House, which has a con- 
cealed room in the attic that served as a 
hiding place for a Confederate soldier home 
on leave; Johnson House, which has simple 
lines of weatherboarding over the original 
log construction, and Hock House, where 
such features as hand-carved mantels and 
hewn beams have been preserved. 
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Of the more pretentious homes, Elmhurst 
is one of the most imposing. It contains at 
least 20 high-ceilinged rooms, and it is ideal 
for entertaining, for which it was famous in 
the early 1800's. During the Civil War, the 
house was hit by shells but it was spared 
from burning by the enemy because of the 
critical illness of a member of the family. 

Five miles west of Lewisburg is Arbuckle 
House. The residence stands on a gentle rise 
from which there is a sweeping view of the 
surrounding farmland. The house was built 
of brick burned on the farm, and is a notable 
example of early architecture. Its perfect 
proportions, two-story pillared portico and 
balcony, fan-lighted doorway, hand-carved 
cornice, and interesting interior details have 
been admired by countless visitors. 


NORTH OF TOWN 


Simmons House, 12 miles north of Lewis- 
burg on Spring Creek Road, is fascinating in 
every detail. ; 

James H. Bowen, who constructed the 
home in 1822 from locally burned brick, had 
12 daughters. To house them and himseif 
comfortably, he built the three-story house 
with a center partition. Mr. Bowen lived on 
one side of the partition and his daughters 
on the other, 

Of great beauty in this house are the many 
carved mantels and interior woodwork, which 
have been carefully preserved. 

The lovely name and effective placement of 
Tuscawilla (Seminole for two lakes) coun- 
terbalances the lack of adjacent water, which 
the name indicates. A magnificent view of 
the mountains from this well-proportioned 
brick house makes the mile-long drive from 
Route 219 a worthwhile trip. 

Montescena, the Boone home, is a perfect 
example of southern plantation architecture. 
Its tall white pillars, wide, flagstone-paved- 
porch and graceful balcony above the front 
door are typical. But the mansion’s setting 
among wide fields and fine old trees shows 
nothing of the tragic occurrence here during 
the Civil War. 

After the Battle of Droop Mountain, 30 
miles to the north of , & Federal 
‘soldier attempted to loot the house during 
the absence of its owner, David Creigh. On 


tinued his looting and used abusive language 
to Mrs. Creigh. Her husband returned, sur- 
prised the soldier and engaged in a fight in 
which the soldier was killed. 

At the advice of neighbors, the man’s body 
was concealed in an old well. Months later, 
the incident was disclosed by a runaway 
slave, with the result that Mr. Creigh was 
hanged, without a trial, for having defended 
his own family. 

Another imposing old home in the vicinity 
of Lewisburg is Morlunda. It was built 
about 1827 of locally burned brick. 
pense was spared in the interior finishings, 
which are of hand-carved solid walnut. 

The structure is surrounded by hundreds 
of acres of rich grazing lands and commands 
magnificent views of the mountains. Cattle 
bred on the farm are nationally known for 
their excellence. 

Mountain Home, built about 1830, is still 
in the possession of the Dickson family. The 
house is very large, and has enormous rooms, 
high , and many intricately carved 
mantels and elaborate woodwork. 

Mountain Home contains true Williams- 
burg colors—blue-green paint and red 
putty—and is one of the best-preserved 
mansions in the area, It is a treasure house 
of beautiful antique furnishings and Colo- 
nial objects of artistic value. 

The Dicksons always have been enthusias- 
tic horsemen; and for years have bred and 
shown fine animals. They also furnish 
many of the riding horses used by guests at 
the Greenbrier. 
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‘ HISTORIC INN 

Noteworthy, too, is the architecture of the 
Colonial Inn, which was built in 1834. Al- 
terations have been made over the years, but 
the original lines of the building retain their 
purity. More impressive is the General 
Lewis Hotel. The east wing is the original 
structure, built in 1828. Many fine antiques, 
as well as collections of glass, china, and old 
prints, are displayed here. Old trees, shrubs, 

, and flower borders add much to the 
charm of this hotel. 

Also interesting and worthy of a visit are 
Greenbrief Military Academy, Greenbrier 
Junior College for Girls, and the Daywood 
Gallery. The gallery, once a small, unpre- 
tentious dwelling, has been transformed into 
a charming museum with a lovely boxwood 
garden, wall fountain, and beautifully land- 
scaped lawns. To be found here are many 
specimens of antique furniture. Early Amer- 
ican glass and Chinese porcelain. The art 
collection contains paintings by numerous 
famous artists. . 





Sport Fishing in Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, there 
have been many, Many occasions dur- 
ing my congressional service for me to 
speak in the House and the Senate con- 
cerning Alaska’s commercial fishery. 
There is another fishery in Alaska which 
is deserving of attention—our marvelous 
sport fishery. 

Trout of all description are there for 
the virtual asking, many running as 
large as salmon. Of course, we have 
the salmon, which, in addition to being 
the basis for our commercial fishery, 
provides a magnificent sport fish. We 
have, tog, the grayling, the big Arctic 
char and that fish with the incredible 
name, the shee fish. : 

The April issue of Elks magazine con- 
tains an article, “Fishing Alaska’s Big 
Rivers,” by Dan Holland which I believe 
will be of interest to my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“Yes,” replied the old chief, obviously 
puzzled that we should ask so foolish a 
question, “trout are more bigger than salm- 
on.” This was the local answer to the 
rumor we had heard about some of the big 
rivers of western Alaska. It sounded out of 
all reason, but we knew enough not to dis- 
believe any story about Alaskan fishing. 
Now we could put it to the test. Within an 
hour of the time we had put our rods to- 
gether and made the first cast, we found 
that the rumor was fact. The rainbow 
trout were actually larger than any salmon 
which ran on the Alaska Peninsula. My 
biggest was a 313,-incher, a pretty fair trout 
in anyone’s pond. 

I’ve been lucky. Starting in 1938, I’ve 
reached the far corners and creeks of the 
great State of Alaska by one means or an- 
other. I’ve fished from Ketchikan to Attu 
and from there to the very limit of land in 
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the North where piddling little creeks seep 
out of the frozen tundra directly into the 
Arctic Ocean—and I’ve yet to be disap- 
pointed. I’ve seen some fabulous things, 
such as the rainbows “more bigger than 
salmon.” . 

And there are the incredible arctic char, 
or malma trout, in certain streams near 
Nome, huge 12- and i4-pound things as 
elaborately colored as an overdecorated 
Christmas tree. The male fish is green with 
contrasting livid orange spots, some of them 
the size and shape of peanuts, and an 
equally livid orange belly and undershot 
lower jaw. Even the tip of the upper jaw 
is orange, as though it had been dipped 
hastily in paint. The female is slightly 
more respectable, but unusual in her own 
right. She is a light, clear blue with white 
spots and belly. And the size of these fish 
is as shocking as their color. The good Lord 
let go all holds when he created that pair. 

And the mysterious, wild-eyed ‘shee fish 
of the north, and the sea trout of south- 
eastern. And grayling. With the Michigan 
grayling extinct and the Montana grayling 
on the ropes, Alaska is the only place in the 
States to enjoy this fishing as it should be. 
The reputation of the unique grayling is 
such that it requires no further embellish- 
ment, of course, and fortunately it exists 
over a very wide range in Alaska, from the 


. Kenai to the Arctic Ocean. There are lit- 


erally hundreds of miles of grayling streams 
as yet untouched. 

The most delightful grayling fishing I ever 
experienced was a Tanalion Point on the 
Kenai, the most I ever saw were in the in- 
terior tributary streams of the Tanana and 
the biggest were near Ugashik on the Alaska 
Peninsula. The poorest as game fish were in 
the tundra creeks of the Far North. The 
water there is so extremely cold that none 
of the fish inhabiting it—grayling, lake trout 
nor char (as much smaller, slimmer, and 
more conservative fish than the malma 
trout)—puts up any battle until he lies on 
the moss a while and warms up; then he 
flops around. Not many fishermen are go- 
ing to be bothered by this problem very 
soon, though, It is not exactly a place where 
@ person can drive and fish out the car win- 
dow. 

This is one reason that some of the fishing 
mentioned hastily here will remain good for 
years to come. A great many fine Alaskan 
streams are as yet inaccessible. The fish 
won’t be molested, which is fine for them, 


if not much help to the fisherman. 


This is where the salmon comes in. All in 
all, this is the most exciting, most interest- 
ing and most available game fish in Alaska. 
No matter where the summer traveler hap- 
pens to be, he can find salmon fishing some- 
where in the vicinity. 

Owing to the unfortunate visit by an 
English sportsman many years ago when the 
then territory of Alaska was young, the full 
possibilities of the plentiful and varied sal- 
mon are not realized yet. “Frightful 
shame,” he reported upon his return. 
“Those bloody salmon up there won't take a 


y- 

Obviously, without a gillie to tie on his 
fiy and to pull his boots, the old gentleman 
never fished at all, but thus errors are born; 
then they are compounded through the years 
by men of inaction who parrot whatever they 
read or hear without investigating for them- 
selves. Soon the statement is accepted as 
indisputable fact. 

Amazingly, this fallacy is still prevalent, 
although anyone who likes to fish knows 
that any and all of the five varieties of 
Alaskan salmon take a fiy readily—too 
readily at times. 

When I first visited Alaska, I was young 
and a disbeliever. I didn’t believe that all 
Pacific salmon die after one visit to the sea 
and one spawning act; I didn’t believe that 
they all returned to the place of their birth; 






I didn’t believe that they ate nothing after 
entering fresh water; and I didn’t believe 
that they would refuse a fly. 

I was wrong on the first three counts. A 
king salomn can and does grow to the amaz- 
ing weight of 60 or 80 pounds in a brief 
6-year cycle. A few with good appetites 
reach a weight of over 100 pounds in this 
short time. An Atlantic salmon may return 
to the sea after spawning and live two or 
three such cycles, but all Pacific salmon die 
after spawning once. They are like an an- 
nual plant in that they grow, mature, spawn 
their seeds and perish. But I had to see: 
thousands of them dying to be convinced, 

The logic of my mind wouldn't accept the 
fact that an unreasoning creature such as 
a salmon could drift downstream from its 
birthplace, no more than half fish and half 
egg, then return to this exact spot in its old 
age. Such is the fact, however miraculously, 

Neither did it seem credible that a red 


salmon (sockeye), for instance, could fight — , 


an uphill battle against powerful river cur- 
rents for sometimes 2,000 miles and more 
without replenishing its energy by feeding, 
Atlantic salmon often spend almost an en- 
tire year in fresh water before returning to 
the sea. I couldn’t believe that they ex- 
pended the enormous amount of en 
necessary to reach their destination and 
spawn without eating. 

After I had opened the stomachs of about 
a hundred.salmon, both Atlantic and Pacific, 
I finally became convinced that they don’t 
eat in fresh water. The reason obviously is 
that salmon enter rivers in such hordes—_ 
or did, at least, before man fouled things 
up—that there could not possibly be enough 
feed in fresh water to accommodate them, 


Therefore, nature had to give them suff. 


cient energy for the entire procedure before 
they left the sea. 

I had to be proved wrong on these three 
subjects to my own satisfaction. Now. I 
know and edmit that what I originally read 
on the subject was correct. 

But on the fourth point, which after all 
is the most important to the sportsman, my 
curiosity proved me right. In spite of what 
the English gentleman had reported, and in 
spite of the many people who echoed him, 
I had the satisfaction of taking all five 
species of Alaskan salmon the first couple 
of seasons I fished there. In the 20 years 
which have since passed, I have done it 
many times, simply because I like to fish, 
and simply because a salmon—any salmon— 
is as fine a game fish as anyone can tangle 
with. “ 
Try it, anyone who is fortunate to be in 
Alaska, and find out what a real fish feels 
like. Fish for the humpback salmon, the 
smallest of the lot, in a salt chuck or near 
the mouth of his spawning river. A humpy 
makes only a short run, and it is one of the 
freaks of nature that Pacific salmon become 
grossly distorted as their spawning period 
approaches. The humpy transforms rapidly 
since his run is short; therefore, it is neces- 
sary to catch him early while he is still 4 
sleek, appealing fish. Then he will not only 
take a fly readily, but he will jump as though 
he had a bee on his tail. 

One of the surest places to fish for the 
red salmon is at the very outlet of their 
particular spawning lake. Their mouths are 
already hard at this time, so they are difficult 
to hook, and those hooked don’t stick around 
long, but they never stop jumping. 

An example of such a red-salmon fishing 
spot is the outlet of Upper Russian Lake on 
the Kenai. When the fish are in, no one 
can spend a day there with a fly rod and not 
catch fish. 

The dog salmon is the least interesting 
as a game fish. He takes a fly as readily a6 - 
the others, but he seldom makes a long run 
and he doesn’t jump. With about 12 pounds 
of sheer muscle and energy to back him up, 
it comes down to that or nothing. 


April 14 © 
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The two big fellows among the five Alaska 
salmon, the silver (coho) and the king 
(chinook, tyee, spring) are different. Like 
the Atlantic salmon, they are seldom found 
in one great mass. They run in larger rivers 

_as a rule, where they are less evident, and 
they run more or less individually. 

Both of these can be taken in salt water 
on a fly—or spoon or strip of herring as one 
chooses. The place to fish by casting is along 
a kelp bed, of which there are thousands in 
Alaskan coastal waters. A favorite spot, be- 
cause of its availability, is Tee Harbor out- 
side Juneau. 

In fresh water the best place to take a 
big king salmon is well up one of the large 
_ rivers in which. they run, near its head- 
waters, as fishermen who have seen them in 
the Salmon River of Idaho know. Most 
such headwaters in Alaska are inaccessible. 
Those I have. taken there were from com- 
paratively large water, fishing blind. 

silver is the finest fish of all in fresh 
water, much in appearance and actions like 
the Atlantic salmon or steelhead. He acts 
like an out-sized rainbow. They are avail- 
able many places—I took one on a fly as far 
north as the Snake River outside Nome— 
but the best luck I ever had with them 
was in the Situk River, about an hour-and- 
a-half walk by way of the narrow-gage rail- 
road track from Yakutat. More convenient 
is Eyak Lake near Cordova. 

So much for where. Now, how and why? 
If salmon don’t eat in fresh water, why 
do they take a fly at all? On the spawn- 
ing beds it is reasonable to assume that 
they would strike a spoon or even a fly, mis- 
taking it for a sculpin or other small fish 
trying to raid the spawn, but why strike a 
fly otherwise? 

There are a lot of things I don’t Know, 
and this may be one of them, but I have a 
theory. It seems to hold. 

Salmon strike a fly—Atlantic salmon as 
well as Pacific salmon—because of a lifetime 
of responding to certain foods, such as 
shrimp, smelt, herring, and the like, if the 
fly reasonably represents that food. Even 
though they do not swallow such a fly, the 
instinct to take it is imbedded; they can’t 
resist. 

Pacific salmon go to sea when they are 
60 small that they can freed on nothing but 
microscopic organisms, food too small to be 
imitated. Their feeding habits as far as the 
fisherman is concerned are established in 
the sea. Once they reenter fresh water, they 
don’t encounter herring and shrimp; so this 
feeding instinct is latent. A fly which imi- 
tates these can awaken it. 

Accepted steelhead patterns imitate, by 
accident or otherwise, shrimp or the fish’s 
own roe which it habitually mouths. These 
Steelhead flies and Atlantic salmon flies, 
_ which also are a fair facsimile of shrimp, will 
take any of the Pacific salmon. I have had 
even better success, however, with a very 
large streamer fly, which represents a her- 
fing. The most consistent luck I ever had 


with silvers was in the Situk River when it 


finally oecurred to me to use tarpon flies. 
Any such salmon, as it enters fresh water, 
is the most power-packed fish in the world. 
It has energy stored in its body to run for 
Weeks against the current. Anyone who 
has tied into a 15- or 20-pound silver knows 
What such energy feels like on a line. 


And there’s more, lots more; some known, © 


| sOme unknown. There’s a type of angling 
somewhere to suit the inclinations of any- 
one—everything from the dainty, acrobatic 
grayling to the bullheaded heavyweight king 
salmon. To me, strangely, the fishing with 
the greatest appeal is about the most ac- 
Cessible of all. This is the variety found 
among the maze of islands of southeastern 
_ Alaska, from Ketchikan to Juneau. 
_ This is the land of the totem pole, the 
_ brown bear, the towering Sitka spruce, twist- 
ing glaciers and peaks such as Kate’s Needle 
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and the Devil’s Thumb which can be seen “ 
from sea level rising 2 miles into the sky. 
This is the land of bays, inlets, channels, 
salt chucks and small, intimate streams, all 
packed with game fish. The trout are not 
as huge as those in some of the distant 
corners, but they are plentiful and colorful. 
There are sleek, silvery Dolly Vardens, bright 
cutthroats, and acrobatic rainbows. There 
are salmon everywhere. And, for a change 
of pace, there are codfish and halibut to be 
caught by jigging with a handline out of a 
boat anywhere. So for the man who thrills 
to the sound of a reel singing in tune with 
the run of a trout, or the feel of the surging 
power of a salmon bending bamboo, or to 
the sight of a grayling going into his dance, 
Alaska is a pretty nice place to be. 

But it does have a serious drawback. Sum- 
mer, if a person is far enough north, is the 
time of the midnight sun. Even in south- 
eastern Alaska it is dark for a few hours 
only; And as long as the days are, anyone 
with less than four arms can’t find time 
enough to take advanage of the fishing. This 
leaves little time for eating and none for 
sleeping, which is OK for about a week; then 
a fellow’s casting arm begins to lose its snap, 
and his eyes begin to sink and his fins get a 
little frayed. He suddenly realize how a 
spent salmon feels. 
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Mr.SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a lot 


of political hay is made these days by 
harvesters in the political field who would 





have us believe that one, and only one, of ~ 


the major political parties is concerned 
with the welfare of what is usually re- 
ferred to as the common man. 

This bill of goods is pretty hard to sell, 
especially when the people who have been 
categorized in this manner stop to ap- 
praise their prosperity. Then they 
realize how much more they have under 
the sound fiscal policies of this adminis- 
tration and they can see through the 
delusion which is being offered in the 
guise of welfare and social betterment 
programs by the deficit-spending crowd 
who decry fiscal soundness. They—the 
common man—become aware of the 
other side of the coin and realize fewer 
of these programs mean :less Govern- 
ment, less spending, less interference, 
but a lot more prosperity in the long run. 

Dr. Kirk Porter of the political science 
department of the State University of 
Iowa, made this point quite forcibly in 
a recent address, and under leave to ex- 
extend my remarks, I ask that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
so that all of my colleagues can have 
the advantage of his comparison. 

THe Common MAN 

Since the time of its origin the Demo- 
cratic Party has constantly declared its de- 
votion of the common man, the ordinary 
man on the street, and underprivileged peo- 
ple generally, By contrast they have as- 
serted that the Republican Party is the 
party of rich people, property owners, and 
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big business. Yet there have been millions 
of people in the Republican Party who are 
not rich, who are not big property owners, 
do not hold great blocks of stocks and 
bonds, but are people of modest means, con- 
nected with very small business establish- 
ments. These people have been Republicans 
not because they are rich, but because they 
believe .the policies of the Republican Party 
are better for them, and for the whole coun- 
try, than are the policies of the Demo- 
crats, 

Republican policies are very definitely de- 
signed to serve the interests of the common 
man. The Republican sees benefits for 
everybody—rich man, poor man, farmer, 
laborer, professional men, and people in 
every walk of life in a sound economy based 
on free enterprise and private initiative. 
What the common man needs is a job, a 
self-respecting job that is well paid, so that 
he will not need direct help. Business pro- 
vides jobs. If the businessman prospers he 
can hire people and pay them well. The 
farmer will have a market, the professional 
men will have patients and clients. Liter- 
ally everybody will benefit, To respond to 
the impassioned pleas of every 
group that demands immense expenditures 
in order to benefit themselves is to promote 
special privileges. It would cause runaway 
inflation, bankruptcy, and ruination for 
everybody, the common man included. 

Republicans want to safeguard the in- 
terests of all the little private business estab- 
lishments in the land as weil as the big 
ones, and the millions of people who work 
for them, That is the way to promote pros- 
perity for everybody, the common man and 
every other kind of man, north, south, east, 
west, farmer, laboring man, banker, rich 
and poor alike. 

It is shocking mockery to deceive vast 
numbers of humble people into thinking that 
huge appropriations labeled for their benefit 
will do anything but bring grief to them and 
everybody else. The Republican Party is for 
a sound dollar and fiscal responsibility. To 
spend great sums beyond one’s income is to 
invite disaster. The humblest man who 
ever struggled with a household budget or 
the finances of his small business knows | 
that full well. Millions of small business- 
men, homeowners, workers, and professional 
men know it, and that is why they are Re- 
publicans. - For the Government to spend 
billions it does not have is much like any 
common man spending dollars he does not 
possess. The Government does not go 
bankrupt as would the private citizen. In- 
stead of that the insidious process of melt- 
ing away the substance of anyone who pos- 
sesses anything at all steadily goes forward. 
The common man pays more for a com- 


up. The value of his life insurance goes 
down. If he has a modest investment in 
bonds, or a savings account, he sees that 
go down too. This process hits the common 
man the hardest of all, for even that which 
he has melts away before his eyes. 

Thus the Republican Party, standing firm 
against proposed grandiose expenditures for 
all manner of things, is in truth the party 
of the common man, the man who has mod- 
est possessions and does not want their 
value to be destroyed. 

To demand. expenditures and to take no 
account of income is just as bad as to ad- 
vocate printing-press money. There is no 
issue here as between the rich and the poor. 
The principle is the same whether it is ap- 
Plied to a Wall Street financier, to the Gov- 
ernment, or to a small boy with a two-bit 


allowance. Many small boys understand it 
thoroughly, They are destined to be Re- 
publicans. 


The Republican Party does not appeal to 
any one segment of the population, The 
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level, and wherever he may live. One of the 
basic themes in the Party program is fiscal 
responsibility and a sound dollar, opposi- 
tion to rising prices and deficit spending. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am. 


very happy to note that the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss] is presiding over 
the Senate, and that prior thereto the 
Presiding Officer was the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypzn]. What I am 
going to talk about has to do with the 
winning of the West. 

Mr. President, Mr. Silas Blake Axtell, 
director of Friends of Andrew Furuseth 
Legislative Association, has sent me a 
copy of some of the worthy tributes paid 
to Andrew Furuseth on the anniversary 
of his 106th birthday, by people who 
knew of his devotion to the cause of the 
seamen of the world. 

Mr. Axtell is a descendant of one of the 
first Governors of New Mexico, prior to 
its becoming a State. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of the remarks made by Mr. Axtell 
and by the Reverend Dr. James C. 
Healey, chaplain to merchant seamen in 
the port of New York for 42 years—now 
retired—printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 


There being no objection, the remarks 
‘were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Mr. Axtett. “We have been given a 15- 
minute period over the New York City broad- 
casting station through the courtesy of 
Mr. Seymour Siegel, director for many years. 
But today we are going to tell you again 
about Andrew Furuseth, the Abraham Lin- 
coln of the sea, on this 106th birthday. 

“A symposium was published in 1947 con- 
cerning this great leader of labor and spokes- 
man for humanity, because he devised a 
way to free thousands of seamen without 
bloodshed or violence. 

“I am authorized to read to you a com- 
munication from John L. Lewis, one of our 
greatest of Americans, who has done so 
much to improve the living and working 
conditions of the coal miners of the United 
States. Mr. Lewis in his letter of Febru- 
ary 17 says: 

“*While a young man, just turned 30, I 
was assisting with the legislative work of 
the American Federation of Labor in Wash- 
ington, and wes domiciled at the old Na- 
tional Hotel. Mr. Andrew Furuseth was a 
more or less permanent guest at the same 
hotel, and was similarly engaged in seeking 
legislation in behalf of seamen. 

“*T was never formally presented nor in- 
torduced to Mr. Furuseth, and naturally re- 
— him through the eyes of a young 

ee a een ae ne 
renown. Gradually, however, he 
notice of my presence in the hotel and wena 
speak to me on occasion, and later would 
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engage me in more or less extended conversa- 
tion in the evenings, in the spacious lobby 
of the hotel. I learned something of his 
personality, and came to have the greatest 
admiration for his analytical mind, his 
tenacity and perseverance, the dedication of 
his purpose, and the austerity of his life. 

“Su uently, as I attended the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, 
I recognized his influence and power in its 
councils, and the respect given him by the 
elder statesmen of that organization. In 
debate, he was a redoubtabie opponent, and 
not many of the leaders in the Federation 
would undertake to measure swords with 
him in the convention discussions. 

“*I came also to iearn of the respect and 
esteem in which he was held by many of the 
more liberal-minded Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the National Congress, and 
gradually through the years he moved closer 
and closer to his goal of achieving freedom 
and emancipation for the seafarers of the 
Nation. His final success, when the Con- 
gress enacted the legislation in question, 
caused President Samuel Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor to issue his 
famous statement, “The last of the bondsmen 
are free.” 

“Not only the seamen, but the citizenry 
of our Nation as a whole, have cause to re- 
vere his memory and to acclaim his personal 


" achievement in establishing the principles of 


freedom in the maritime industry, after 
many years of intense legislative effort. 

“*The memory of Andrew Furuseth should 
be enshrined in the hearts and minds of the 
millions of America’s _workers, and the 
ceremonies to be held on March 12, honoring 
his memory and achievements, are most fit- 
ting. se 

On May 4, 1948, in the Symposium on 
Andrew Furuseth which this Organization 
sent to libraries all over the world, Mr. Lewis 
said: 

“Andrew Furuseth possessed one of the 

really great minds of the century. His 
genius of thought and expression was de- 
voted solely to the benefit of seafaring men 
and others who toil. Living a life of self- 
deprivation and Spartan simplicity, he was 
freed from the intellectual impedimenta 
that burdens and slows the pace of inferior 
minds. He was unaffected by the commen- 
dation or disapproval of other men. He 
broke new ground for the undefprivileged 
in the realm of economic and social freedom. 
He achieved national recognition of certain 
fundamental principles, 
_ “These achievements, which constitute 
the consummation of Andrew Furuseth’s 
monumental task, should be preserved and 
protected in the interest of future genera- 
tions.” 


Robert M. La Follette, Jr., on January 24, 
1938, said: 

“Andrew Furuseth was one of the truly 
great men I have known. I first met him as 
a boy when he enlisted my father in the 
struggle to make the sdilora freeman. From 
that time until his illness he came every 
Sunday to our house for breakfast. 

“I have known many scholars, men with 
many degrees, but I have never known a 
man who made greater use of his knowledge 
than did Andrew Furuseth. To him history 
was not a study of civilization which had 
crumbled into dust, but it was rather an 
instrument to be utilized in the daily work 
of life. He had a rare intimacy with the 
literature of the past and present. He was 
familiar with law. His interests were nar- 
row, but as wide as humanity.. 

“He was a living justification of the prin- 
ciple upon which democracy rests. Sprung 
from the masses, he devoted his great intel- 
lect and indomitable courage to the ad- 
vancement of their cause. 

“On this occasion I wish to read a tribute 
written by one who knew him best.” 





Then Mr. Robert M. La Follette, Jr., quot. 
ing from the speech of his father, Robert M, 
La Follette, the progressive Senator from 
Wisconsin, said: 

“One morning in December 1909 there 


came into my office in the Capitol Building, 


a tall, bony, slightly stooped man, with a 
face bespeaking superior intelligence and 
lofty character. It was Andrew Furuseth. 

“He wanted to inierest me in the cause of 
the American sailor. He was a sailor him- 
self, he said, and he wanted to ‘be free.’ I 
did not know what he meant. I questioned 
him. Surely there were no slaves under the 
American flag. Bondsmen there were—but 
Lincoln changed all that. And it had been 
written in the amended Constitution. ‘Yes,’ 
he said, ‘but not for the sailor. All other 
men are free. But when the amendments 
were framed, they passed us by. The sailor 
was forgotten.’” 

A person that you all respect who knew 
Furuseth was Fiorello LaGuardia. On March 
10, 1946, speaking over this station in mem- 
ory of Andrew Furuseth on his 92d birthday, 
he said: 

“Andrew Furuseth was a great soul. He 
lived to benefit others. And as long as ships 
will sail the ocean, flying the American flag, 
the name of Andrew Furuseth will always 
be remembered.” 


I have a letter from Gerrit Vanderstaay, 


former official of the Seamen’s Union: 

“Again you're doing me the honor and ask 
about our mutual friend, Andrew Furuseth, 

“Both you Mr. Axtell and Andrew Furuseth 
should forever be remembered by npt only 
the seamen but also by the workers all over 
the world. 

“I am remembering the mark of Andy on 
the Maguire bill, the White Act and finally 
the Seaman’s Act introduced by LaFollette 
making all seamen free in U.S. ports. 


“Some years ago while a representative of : 


the 1.8.U. at Savannah, Ga., I negotiated and 
signed the first agreement with the South 
Atlantic Mail Steamship Co., and am proud 
that the remains of Andy were buried on the 


high seas from one,of that company’s ships, _ 
“May he rest in peace for work well done. 


“Due to the freedom of the seamen I came 
to the United States and remained here, am 
married, have two children, am a U.S. citizen, 
@ member of the International Union of Op- 
erating Engineers No. 37, member of Moose, 
Masonic Lodge, Scottish Rite, and a Shriner 
of Boumi Temple. 

“All this improvement of myself a former 
seaman because you and Andrew worked and 
worked sometimes under impossible condi« 
tions to make the seamen free. 

“To work is to worship. 

“I remain your friend who as a former 
Hollander appreciated what Andy the Nor- 
wegian did to free us.” 

John P. Frey said: 

“His services to the American trade union 
movement were so great that they never 
can be fully measured. His moral courage, 
impressed the younger men in the mover 
ment, as well as the leaders. His purpose in 
life was to secure beneficial results for others 
instead of getting something for himself. 

“Norseland never produced a more glorious 
warrior or a more kindly heart.” 

Judge Denman, late senior circuit judge 
of the U.S. Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, 
said: 

“Furuseth was one of the world’s great 
men who did not whine because the men, 
to whom his life was a service, often failed 
to understand him.” 

Andy sought my advice on one of the legal 
questions involved in his seaman’s Dill. 
When it finally reached the White House, 
President Wilson sent for me to aid him 
in analyzing some of its provisions, The 
conference was not long. What tmpressed 
the President most was my statement that 
the bill removed the last vestige of congres- 
sional peonage in repealing the imprison- 
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ment provision of the former desertion 
statute. 

The next speaker is Patricia Lynch, gradu- 
ate of the University of Washington and as- 


gistant to her brother, Carl Lynch, secretary 


to the Sailors Union of the Pacific during 
the maritime strike in 1934 and editor of 
the American Seaman which did so much 
to prevent the Communists from taking over 
the Seaman’s Union. Miss Lynch says: 

“We pay tribute today to Andrew Furu- 
seth, the Abraham Lincoln of the sea, on 
this, the 105th anniversary of his birth. 

“With the increasing demand that we ex- 
amine charges of corruption on the part of 
those who now inhabit labor’s house, it is 
only fair that we should also examine the 
record of those who built labor’s house, A 
record of sacrifice and integrity without 
which labor never could have made the 
gains it now enjoys. Outstanding in the 
small group of selfless leaders who built 
labor’s house is Andrew Furuseth. 

“FPuruseth was a sailor. He sailed under 
the flags of Norway, Sweden, Germany, Eng- 
land, and America, in turn, trying to find 
humane conditions under which he could 
follow the calling of his choice. He failed. 
It is difficult for us today to realize condi- 
tions as they were then. Even American sea- 
men, born in the country which had fought 
a war to end slavery, were regarded as slaves 
under the law. Flogging and branding were 
common. A brutal mate or captain could 
and often did work seamen until they 
dropped dead. Of these conditions Furuseth 
said, and I quote: ‘I saw men abused, beaten 
into insensibility.. I saw sailors try to escape 
from brutal masters and from unseaworthy 
vessels upon which they had been lured to 
serve. I saw them hunted down and thrown 
into the ship’s hold in chains.’ He saw over- 
insured and undermanned ships go down at 
sea, with appalling loss of human life, all 
because owners would not furnish skilled 
seamen to sail them or provide lifeboats for 
passengers and crew. He heard no voice 
lifted in protest, no hand raised to help. 
On long watches he pondered the cause of 
these injustices, some way to right these 
wrongs. The cause, he found, was the law— 
the laws of every nation. Every country 
made cerfs of its seamen. The only way to 
right the wrong was to change the law. The 
only weapon available was to unite the sea- 
men. Then came decision. He would strike 
the blow for freedom. The next question 
was, where? 

“He told my brother Carl Lynch, another 
selfless fighter for equal rights for all man-- 
kind: ‘I chose the United States because this 
was the first country in the history of the 
world that dared to declare in a political 
document that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, and that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.’ : 

“In 1888, at the age of 29, he deserted a 
British barkentine in Tacoma, Wash., to be 
chased by bloodhounds but not recaptured. 
A short time later in San Francisco, he start- 
ed to organize the seamen. He had taken 
the first step. He did not underestimate the 
task ahead, a task that appeared hopeless 
to the body of his men. He educated him- 
self; he familiarized himself with the laws 
and conditions governing seamen. He was 
a deep student, a profound thinker. His 
own integrity gave him faith in the in- 
tegrity of others. His strength was rooted 
in his knowledge of the fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of man. He said, and I 
quote: “When understood, our idea will 
make its own way with all forward-looking 
and liberal-minded men. Let us then sow 
the seed, leaving it to the God of freedom 
to supply the growth.’ He believed there 
were aspects of their fight which, if prop- 


' erly presented, would enlist the support of 
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broadminded men and women of the United 
States and of Europe. He was right. 

“He attracted to the fight such men as 
Senators La Follette and Shipstead, the 
Honorable James H. Ralston, the Honorable 
James G. Maguire, attorneys Henry W. Hut- 
ton, of San Francisco, B. A. Green, of Port- 
land, Oreg., and Silas Blake Axtell, of New 
York. These men tossed aside promises of 
lucrative careers to devote their legal train- 
ing to the almost penniless cause. 

“Test after test was carried to the US. 
Supreme Court. Time and again the Court 
ruled against the seamen, holding that the 
13th amendment to the Constitution was 
intended to free the Negro slave but that 
seamen should remain bondmen under the 
law. 

“The fight was hard, tough, and unrelent- 
ing, but. without bloodshed. Furuseth was 
selfless and fearless. His reply to the judge 
when he was threatened with imprisonment 
for violation of an injunction during a 
strike, is carved on a monument to Furu- 
seth in San Francisco, and F quote: ‘You 
can put me in jail. But you cannot give me 
narrower quarters than as a seaman I have 
always had. You cannot give me coarser 
food than I have always eaten. You cannot 
make me lonelier than I have always been,’ 

“His vision and integrity attracted other 
high-minded men to the seamen’s cause, and 
the fight became effective on a national 
scale. The first notable victory was the 
abolition of desertion charges against sea- 
men engaged in the coastwise trade. His 
next great victory was in 1898. Congress 
passed the White Act which (1) abolished 
imprisonment for desertion from American 
vessels in ports of the United States; (2) 
gave the crew the right to demand a sur- 
vey of the vessel; (3) totally abolished cor- 
poral punishment on American vessels; (4) 
required the surrender of any subordinate 
guilty of inflicting corporal punishment; (5) 
gave seamen the right to draw half wages 
in any port instead of having to wait to the 
end of the voyage to draw pay. 

“But the bitterest fight was ahead, the 
fight for safety—both for crews and for the 
traveling public. 
lives when the Titanic sank in 1912 swung 
public opinion behind Furuseth’s long fight 
for adequate and qualified crews, lifeboats, 
and so forth. In 1912 Congress passed the 
La Follette Seamen’s Act. But safety at sea 
was a costly project, and there was sufficient 
pressure from domestic and foreign shipping 
interests to keep the act from being signed 
into law. With a change of administration, 
however, the fight for the Seamen’s Act was 
won. President Wilson signed it into law in 
1915. The act freed thousands of men from 
serfdom—a successful revolution without 
the loss of a single life. Along with the 
ensuing amendments and court decisions, it 
has influenced changes in seamen’s working 
conditions and wages throughout the world, 
tending to raise them.in the direction of 
parity with American canditions and wages. 
Many attempts were made to annul the 
act’s provisions. Furuseth fought them all 
and won. The vision, integrity, and un- 
changing determination of one penniless 
sailor led the seamen of the world to free- 
dom. 

“Of Furuseth, his friend, adviser, and 
fellow fighter, Silas Blake Axtell, has said, 
and I quote: ‘Furuseth was great because he 
eliminated himself. He sought no reward of 
® material character. He sought no public- 
ity, no fame, no reputation. He was great 
because he asked no thanks. He was great 
because he was a son of God who loved as 
the brother of all men and devoted all his 
mind and heart to the service of others.’” 

Rev. James C. Healey said: 

“On this 12th day of March I am honored 
to be asked to pay tribute to a leader in labor 
who being dead nevertheless lives because 


The shocking loss of 1,517. 
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every American seaman is a debtor to his 
dedication to the task of.raising their profes- 
sion of seafaring to noble heights. 

“In the days when Andrew sailed 
the members of the crew labored in a social 
climate which still elung to ideas inherited 
from the days of the galley slaves. Dana in 
his classic ‘Two Years Before the Mast shows 
with what impunity the masters of vessels 
could strip a man and flog him. It was there 
Andy began. He brought to them the right 
to leave their vessel in a safe port. He gave 
them the protection of laws to compensate 
them when injured. All legislation which 
gives them the rights of collective bargaining 
derive from his gallant struggles. He was a 
man of poverty who never aspired to live in a 
luxury denied to the humbilest member of a 
crew of his day. He loved seamen. He 
fought those who would oppress them and 
he endeavored to enact Jaws. guaranteeing 
nobie living under law. We shall not look 
on his like again. Not a member of any or- 
ganized church, Andrew Furuseth died a 
saint and a martyr for a cause greater than 
himself.” 
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Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article appearing 
in the March issue of the American 
Junior Red Cross Journal written by 
Irving Brant, an outstanding historian 
who has long been recognized as an 
authority on James Madison. The 
article is particularly timely since Con- 
gress only this past week passed a bill 
to create a James Madison Commission 
which would plan a memorial for our 
fourth President, best known as the 
Father of our Constitution. More than 
160,000 copies of this magazine are dis- 
tributed to boys and girls who partici- 
pate in the Junior Red Cross program. 

The article follows: 


‘THE CoNsTITUTION BUILDER 


(By Irving Brant) 

On a morning early in May 1775, two 
young men galloped along the red clay road 
connecting Orange Court House with Char- 
lottesville, Va. At the county line they met 
a@ body of armed horsemen, members of @ 
newly organized military company of Al- 
bemarle County. Guided by the two youths, 
the men from Albemarle joined a similar 
body of Orange County men, and both 
groups set off for Williamsburg, the capital 
of what was then the British Colony of 
Virginia. 

The two guides were brothers, The older 
of them was James Madison, famed today 
as the principal framer of the Constitution 
under which our country is governed ind 
fourth President of the United States. it 
was the intention of the two military com- 
ponies... Cave: Se Se Se ee 

Lord Dunmore, to restore the Colony’s gun- 
powder, which he removed from an 





capital. Henry’s company, 
finding the powder out of reach, had com- 
pelled the Governor to pay for it. 
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A few days later, news reached Virginia of 
the battles fought at Lexington and Concord 
between British Redcoats and New England 
farmers. James Madison wrote resolutions 
for the revolutionary 
County, headed by his father, declaring that 
the blow struck by the British in Massachu- 
setts was a hostile attack on Virginia and 
every other Colony. Thus began the public 
life of a man who for the next 42 years was 
hardly ever out of National or State office 
and who rose to the highest position his 
country could bestow. 

Pour generations of Madisons had spént 
their lives in Virginia when James was born 
there on March 16, 1751. The Madison fam- 
ily, of English origin, cleared tidewater for- 
ests and gradually pushed westward onto 
the fertile plateau that borders the great 
Blue Ridge. There James Madison's grand- 
father acquired several thousand acres and 
built the estate that became known as Mont- 
pelier, the lifelong home of the President. 

From his 11th year until he was 15, Madi- 
son studied at the Donald Robertson School 
in Virginia. His course included such books 
as the Latin of Ovid, John Locke’s “On 
Human Understanding,” and the philosophy 
of Socrates and Plato. Entering Princeton 
in 1768, he made a special study of the prin- 
ciples of government, and seemed to relish 
the heavy doses of theology meted out to 
everybody in that day. By sleeping only 
5 hours a night he completed a 4-year course 
in 2 years, and found time to write satirical 
verses lampooning the members of a rival 
literary society. 

At Montpelier, after graduation from col- 
lege, Madison continued his studies of gov- 
ernment. Virginia then had a State church 
and repressive local laws against dissenters. 
Madison spent much of his time trying to 
protect minority churches against what he 
called “that diabolical, hell-conceived prin- 
ciple of persecution” which raged among a 
good part of the established clergy and laity. 
This experience, along with his studies, made 
him a lifelong opponent of any connection 
between church and state. 

Madison's physical frailty, partly due to 
overstudy, forced him to drop out of the 
Orange military company, but his intense 
devotion to the rights of the colonists put 
him in the forefront of the independence 
movement. He was elected to the Virginia 
revolutionary convention of 1776, which 
asked the new Continental Congress to de- 
clare the independence of the United States. 
In that convention he wrote the clause on 
freedom of religion in the Virginia Declara- 
tion of Rights. A year later, his refusal to 
serve whiskey to voters led to his defeat for 
reelection. The legislature promptly put him 
on the Governor’s council, which directed the 
State’s military operations, and in 1780 he 
was sent to the Continental Congress. 

In that body Madison was underestimated 
at first. He was only five feet six inches tall, 
of slight build. His voice was weak. Though 
he was 30 years old, one member described 
him as a boy just out of college with all the 
impertinence of youth. The impertinence 
consisted of the quiet employment of talents 
that soon led Congress to entrust him with 
writing its most important papers. 

As a congressional delegate, Madison 
strongly supported the alliance which 
brought French help in the struggle for in- 
dependence. He upheld national rather than 
State authority, tried in vain to enlarge the 
taxing power of Congress by amending the 
Articles of Confederation, and managed the 
legislation by which the country’s public 
lands- were put in Federal instead of State 
ownership. French Minister Luzerne wrote 
of him: “He is regarded as the man of the 
soundest judgment in Congress.” 

Reentering the Virginia Legislature in 
1784, Madison defeated a bill for State sup- 
port of church schools. Realizing that the 
National Government was nearing a break- 
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down because it depended on the States for 
revenue, he induced the State legislature to 
invite all States to the Annapolis Conven- 
tion of 1785, to consider that problem. This 
gathering led to the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion of 1787 which replaced the weak Articles 
of Confederation with the far stronger Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 

Madison’s work in the Philadelphia Con- 
vention won him the title of “Father of the 
Constitution.” Three great features of our 
Government come chiefly from him: 

The supremacy of the National Govern- 
ment in matters that affect the national 
security and welfare, and the retention by 
the States of authority in State affairs. 

The system of checks and balances by 
which the powers of the Federal Government 
are distributed among its three branches— 
the legislative, executive, and judicial—with 
a further division of power between the two 
House of Congress. The p was to pre- 
vent any branch of Government from gain- 


ing tyrannical power. 


The idea that democratic self-government 
would be safe and effective when extended 
over a vast continental area, provided the 
powers were divided as he proposed. His 
argument on this point induced the Conven- 
tion delegates who were in general men of 
large property interests, to put their trust 
in Government by the people. 

To go into effect, the Constitution had to 
be ratified by the States. Madison joined 
Alexander Hamilton and John Jay in éx- 
plaining it to the Nation in the famous 
Federalist Papers. He then took the lead 
in securing ratification by Virginia over the 
powerful opposition of Patrick Henry. 
Reason won over oratory. 

Elected to the new Congress, Madison pro- 
posed the first 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution, protecting the rights and liberties 
of individuals. He and Thomas Jefferson 
worked together to found the Democratic 
Party in opposition to Hamilton's Federalists. 
The Hamiltonian party held power until 1801, 
when Jefferson was elected President and 
Madison became his Secretary of State. 

In the State Department, Madison played 
an important role in the purchase of the 
Louisiana Territory from France, doubling 
the country’s area. He helped shape the 
policies, “short of war,” by which President 
Jefferson, during the Napoleonic conflict, 
sought to resist the seizures of American 
ships by both England and France. 

When Madison became President in 1809, 
he sent separate notices to England and 
France, saying in substance: “If you stop 
your violations of international law and the 
other country does not, I will ask Congress 
to declare war on the other country.” Na- 
poleon made a tricky agreement. England re- 
fused to yield at all, and stirred deeper 
anger by continued impressment of American 
seamen to fight on British warships. On 
June 18, 1812, war was declared on Eng- 
‘land. 

The War of 1812 produced astonishing vic- 
tories for the little American Navy, but for 
2 years the land forces met with repeated 
defeats. That was due partly to incom- 
petent generals, partly to the refusal of Fed- 
eralist New England to help fight the war, 
partly to past neglect and the refusal of 
Congress to heed Madison’s requests for 
effective preparation. The President was no 
trained military leader, but his stubborn for- 
titude was a great factor in carrying on the 
conflict. 

By the summer of 1814, the average age 
of generals had dropped 20 years. Brilliant 
young tacticians like Winfield Scott, Jacob 
Brown, and Edward P. Gaines led seasoned 
regulars who held their own against Bri- 
tain’s Napoleonic veterans. This change, 
combined with England’s war weariness and 
the American wish for peace, resulted in the 
signing of the Treaty of Ghent in December, 
1814. Before the news of it crossed the 
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ocean, Gen, Andrew Jackson won the great- 
est victory of the war at New Orleans. 

The treaty settled almost nothing, but the 
American naval victories and the successful 
stand against England’s veteran armies 
raised the country’s prestige throughout the 
world. A sense of the futility of war as a 
method of settling disputes has converted 
the Treaty of Ghent into a lasting symbol of 
Anglo-American friendship. 

After leaving the Presidency, Madison and 
his wife Dolly lived for 19 years at Mont- 
pelier before death came to him at the age 
at 85. In his late years he headed the board 
that directed the University of Virginia. 
Voluminous letters and articles came from 
him, denying the right of States to nullify 
national law. His dying word was an appeal 
to his countrymen to cherish the Union. 

The marriage of James and Dolly Madi- 
son produced no children, but they loved to 
have their house overrun with successive 
generations of nieces and nephews. In the 
eulogies that followed Madison’s death, 
newspapers and public men paid equal tri- 
bute to his services to the country and to 
the purity of his character. Henry Clay 
regarded him as the greatest American 
statesman after Washington. It is safe to 
say that to James Madison, more directly 
than to any other man, we owe the free gov- 
ernment we are now seeking to preserve in 
@ world that knows too little freedom, 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, during re- 
cent months distinguished Members of 
the Congress, disturbed by the worsen- 
ing of relations between the United 
States and the Republic of Panama, 
have made many forthright statements 
presenting the key angles in the vitally 
important question of Canal Zone sov- 
ereignty. 

Regrettably, important elements o 
the major mass media have failed to en- 
lighten our people on this grave matter. 
Their silence suggests a control of the 
press favoring suppression of news about 
Communist activities, illustrated by those 
which have occurred on the Isthmus of 
Panama, and now threaten our con- 
tinued sovereign control of the Canal 
Zone. 

Securing accurate information and the 
preparation of it in the form of ad- 
dresses to the Congress have involved 
much effort and study on the part of 
Many persons. Among those who have 
made significant contributions are em- 
ployees of the Panama Canal Company, 
Canal Zone Government, and other U.S. 
agencies in the Canal Zone. Their un- 
derstanding of the problems involved 
derived from long residence on the 
Isthmus and personal observation of re- 
peated incidents of violence has enabied 
them to render important services: in 
alerting the Congress and the Nation to 
the real dangers at Panama. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that I reflect the 
overwhelming view of the American peo- 
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ple when I say they are grateful for 
what these employees and other Isth- 
mian residents have contributed to pub- 
lic knowledge in this regard. They cer- 
tainly deserve to be commended for their 
courage to speak out boldly on the sub- 
ject of Canal Zone sovereignty at the 
time when the highest officials of their 
‘government, through timidity and a 
policy of vascillation, decline to take a 
firm stand in behalf of the just rights of 
the United States. 

One of them is Raymond G. Bush, now 
department commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion in the Panama Canal Zone. 
In a report presented on March 30, 1960, 
to the Foreign Relations Commission of 
the American Legion in Washington, 
D.C., Mr. Bush gave an admirable sum- 
mary of the current crisis at Panama 
and urged a firm stand by our Govern- 
ment in meeting the current menace. 


Another such leader is Arthur J.’ 
Wynne, Chairman of the Canal Zone 


Committee for U.S. Retention of the 
Panama Canal. Because of his forth- 
right but temperate report on Isthmian 
conditions, “Yankee, Go Home,” which 
I included in my remarks to the House 
on January 27, 1960, he has been de- 
nouvced by Panamanian radicals 
These extremists, who seem to formu- 
late the foreign policy of Panama, have 
insultingly demanded that he be de- 
prived of his employment and driven 
from the Canal Zone. 

This action, Mr. Speaker, should cause 
our officials to think more realistically. 
If the Panama Canal should be national- 
ized by Panama, which is the avowed ul~- 
timate objective of radical elements in 
that country; how long could it be suc- 
cessfully operated under supervision of 
such men as are heading the fight for 
Panamanian nationalization? 


The above-mentioned Canal Zone 
leaders know whereof they speak. They 
realize that there can be no compromise 
in the fundamental principle of sover- 
eignty. In stark contrast to some who 
have expressed their views, these leaders 
treat the subject with a realism that is 
most refreshing. They know that a 
crisis has arrived which requires a grave 
decision be made and that, in the ques- 
tion of sovereignty over the Canal Zone 
— Panama Canal, it is “All or Noth- 

g.” 

In order that Commander Bush’s able 
report may have the widest possible cir- 
culation, especially to the Congress and 
other agencies of Government concerned 
with Panama Canal questions, I quote it 
as part of these remarks: 

REPORT TO THE FOREIGN RELATIONS ComMMISs- 
SION, THE AMERICAN LEGION, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., Marcu, 30, 1960 

_ (By Raymond G. Bush, Department Com- 

mander, Panama Canal Zone) 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE, 
Gatun, C.Z. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Foreign 
Relations Commission of the American 
Legion, I am Raymond G. Bush, a U.S. citizen 
born in the State of New York and a resi- 
dent of the Panama Canal Zone for the past 
20 years. I am employed by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and am at present the department 
commander of the American Legion in the 
Panama Canal Zone. 
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I am very appreciative that the National 
Commander, Mr. Martin B. McKneally and 
the chairman of this committee invited me 
to present to this Commission my views of 
the situation in the Panama area. 

In speaking about Panama and its rela- 
tions with the United States, I am reminded 
of the Biblical saying that God created the 
earth in 6 days and rested on the seventh. 
The United States most certainly did create 
the Republic of Panama on November 3, 
1903, but in its relationship with the 
youngest of our sister American Republics, 
it has not had 1 day’s rest since that event- 
ful day over 56 years ago. 

Since thet November day the whole politi- 
cal histo:y of Panama has been an ever 
ambitious fight to obtain, if not control the 
Panama Canal Zone. From this comes the 
problems of the Republic of Panama. 

The Panama Canal is a 10- by 50-mile 
strip of land carrying a marine waterway 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
completely bisecting the Republic of Pan- 
ama. This narrow strip of land was granted 
to the United States by the Republic of 
Panama in 1903 for the purpose of con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection of the canal to be con- 
structed, as outiined in article Il of the 
Hay-Bunau Varilla Treaty of 1903. Based 
on this part of the treaty, Panama has raised 
a hue and cry that they have complete juris- 
diction and sovereignty over the Canal Zone. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Panama in its historical claim for sover- 
eignty ignores that part of the same treaty 
which states and I quote, 

“The Republic of Panama grants to the 
United States all the rights, power and au- 
thority within the zone mentioned and 
described in article II of this agreement and 
within the limits of all auxiliary lands and 
waters mentioned and described in ‘safd 
article II which the United States would 
possess and exercise if it were the sovereign 
of the territory within which said lands and 
waters are located to the entire exclusion of 
the exercise by the Republic of Panama of 
any such sovereign rights, powers, or 
authority.” 

During the last few years, particularly 
since the Suez crisis, Panamanian objectives 
concerning the Panama Canal and the Canal 
Zone have been developed and extended by 
the Panama Government, public and private 
Officials, organizations, students, press, and 
radio. Those objectives and aspirations 
curfent in Panama would modify the pres- 
ent exclusive control of the Canal Zone by 
the United States in varying degrees of basic 
principle or economic concession, to even<- 
tual nationalization of the Canal. They 
leave little doubt that the mere fiying of 
the Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone is 
not what Panama seeks and that it is but a 
single step and I repeat, a single step, to- 
ward ultimate control. 

During the 1955 treaty negotiations, the 
Panama Government pressed for the follow- 
ing concessions, all of which were rejected 
by the United States on the basis of the 
officially reaffirmed position of the: United 
States that no useful purpose would be 
served in debating the question of sover- 
eignty, that all such matters were resolved 
by article III of the 1903 convention. 

(a) Panamanian flag to be flown as well 
as the U.S. flag in the Canal Zone, including 
on all vessels using the canal. 

(b) Spanish language to be official in the 
Canal Zone, along with the English lan- 

e. 

(c) Foreign Consuls in the Canal Zone to 
be accredited by Panama rather than the 
United States. 

(d) Panamanian citizens before the Canal 
Zone courts to be tried by mixed tribunals. 
(American and Panamanian judges.) 

(e) Panamanian postage to be used on all 
mee matter dispatched from the Canal 

one. 
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(f) United States to wholly recognize 
Panamanian soversignty. over: the Canal 
Zone. 


In spite of the fact that the question of 
sovereignty was rejected by the United 
States, this did not prevent responsible gov- 
ernment officials to publicly state that the 
United States was violating the treaty. 
As recently as February 17, 1960, in a speech 
at Honolulu, Hawaii, the Panamanian For- 
eign Ministr, Miguel Moreno, Jr., said: 

“The refusal by the United States to raise 
the Panamanian flag in the Panama Canal 
Zone, is one of the several violations by the 
United States of the treaty under which it 
controls the Canal Zone.” 

This was not the first time that Mr. Mo- 
reno has put the finger on the United States 
as not abiding by solemn treaty commit- 
ments. On November 28, 1959, while ad- 
dressing a mass 


servility; 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone; that Pan- 
ama would not accept titular sovereignty 
until the United States with Panama raises 
the Panamanian flag ~* the Canal Zone; 
that the canal is Panama 

In 1923, Guanetacy.-af; Binte.. uahen de 
clared that the United States would never 
recede from the position which it had taken 
and that this Government could not and 


of the United States has been that the soy- 
ereignty over the Canal Zone is not an open 
or doubtful question and that the language 
of article III is not obscure or ambiguous 
and that plain and sensible words should 
be taken to mean what they say. The Re~ 
public of Panama has no right to the exer- 
cise of sovereign rights, power or authority 
in the Canal Zone and no right or privileges 
of a sovereign in the Canal Zone. Any titu- 
lar sovereignty which the Republic of Pan-, 
ama may possess in the Canal Zone is 
wholly barren and dormant, at least so long 
as the convention of 1903 remains in effect. 

If the United States has all the rights 
and powers in the Canal Zone, what is the 
question? The 1903 treaty grants all the 
rights, power, and authority. What is left? 

The flag issue is one more concession that 
Panama is d and there will be 
many more until she really gets what she 
wants, the Panama Canal, : 

The only thing that is going to appease 
and satisfy Panama is the ultimate rescind- 
ing of the sovereignty clauses in the Hay- 
Bunau Varilla Treaty of 1903. This will 
certainly open the door to Panamanian 
nationalization of the Panama Canal. 

It is obvious and make no mistake about 
it, that Panama in her struggle to have her 
flag raised on the Canal Zone wishes to erase 
the false concept of “titular sovereignty” 
and attain the full recognition of her civil, 
penal, ~ and labor justification in the 
Canal Zo 

A Panag Clip, nemtpnbie seeben Sebel 
jectives of Panama very clearly in the fol- 
lowing article: 

“November 3 and 28 have passed and will 
go down in history as the two dates of 
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of the Canal Zone and the canal is nation- 
alized.” 

The recognition of titular sovereignty is 

Panamanians think the United 


of existing teaties by an agreement on the 
fo 

(a) Unquestioned sovereignty of Panama 
over the territory in which the Panama 
Canal is built. 

(b) Replacement of the present grant in 
perpetuity by one for a fixed period. 

(c) Elimination of unfair competition to 
Panama’s industry and commerce. 

(ad) Elimination of discriminatory prac- 
tices as to wages, opportunities, work con- 
ditions and treatment of Panamanian work- 
ers in the Canal Zone. 

(e) A fair share for Panama in the gross 
receipts of the. Canal in addition to the 
present annuity. 

(f) Suspension of any judicial, commer- 
cial or industrial activity in the Canal Zone 
which is not connected with the powers of 
the US. authorities in the Canal Zone 
exclusively for the maintenance, operation, 
sanitation and protection of the Canal. 

(g) Fair interpretation of new treaties. 

Following the November 3 incidents of 


which you are all aware, the Panamanian’ 


press and radio carried on an extremely 
vicious and malicious campaign t the 
Canal Zone and the United States. With 
complete disregard for the facts, the press, 
radio, and officials placed the full blame on 
the United States for the November 3 riots 
and waged an unscrupulous campaign to 
inflame the public to further demonstra- 
tions and to exploit the November 3 pres- 
sure tactics for concessions from the United 
States. The press and radio nearly 100 per- 
cent politically controlled, also pushed na- 
tionalism to extreme limits and made sov- 
ereignty in the Canal Zone, including flying 
the flag there the rallying cry of nearly all 
Panamanians, most of whom prior to and 
during the November 3 incidents were in- 
different to the political maneuverings which 
were all that were involved at the time. 

In the daily Panama newspapers appeared 
editorials and cartoons that left little to 
the imagination. One column called for 
the removal of the No. 1 enemy of 

Gov. William E. Potter, “for on 

black Yankee personality falls the re- 
sponsibility for the bloody acts in Pana- 
manian territory November 3 and 4, 1959.” 

Still another column says, “By fair means 
or foul, the United States has acquired since 
her independence, territory three times 
greater than most of Europe. This was done 
with little expense and by killing Indians 
and taking land from Mexico.” 

On November 5, 1959, the afternoon 
newspaper La Hora, depicts the U.S. Army 
as vicious dogs, some firing machineguns, 
others with bared bayonets, three 
with their teeth at a Panamanian holding a 
Panamanian flag and one with a child be- 
tween his teeth. A balloon over the head 
of a sharp-toothed, armed dog 
helmet with three stars, says, 
the goddam Panamanian patrio 

On the last page of the same newspaper, 
there was a cartoon of President Eisenhower 
talking with the Canal Zone Governor, 
William E. Potter, on the telephone. Both 
are dressed as devils with fire and smoke 
coming from their eyes, ears, and mouth. 
Eisenhower says, “Listen Potter, I have the 
complete plans for ‘Operation Hungary’ 
so that you can follow them to the letter on 
November 28. It is time that we got ahead 


a 
“Kill, kill 
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of the Russians on something.” Governor 
Potter says, , OF Chief, bullets to these 
Communists 

The official theme in Panama during this 
period was that the situation was so bad 
that the United States must give something 
big immediately to appease Panama. The 
United: States was officially so notified on 
several occasions and was under constant 
pressure to grant concessions, including a 
recognition of Panamanian sovereignty and 
the flying of the Panamanian flag in the 
Canal Zone. The violence of November 3 and 
the threat of more on November 28 was 
openly used to persuade the United States 
to appeasement action. 

The bloody rioting that occurred along the 
Canal Zone boundary was part of a premedi- 
tated plan to focus worldwide attention on 
the plight of Panama. Panamanian leaders 
felt that with the United States so deeply 
involved in major crises throughout the 
world, an incident in the Canal Zone, such 
as Panamanians being killed by Americans or 
border disturbances requiring the use of the 
U.S. Army would cause our Nation to quick- 
ly give in to Panama’s demand of sovereign- 
ty. This supposition was based on the 
theory that anti-American propaganda 
branding the United States a “blood crazed” 

or of small defenseless countries 
would surely gain sympathetic support 
throughout Latin American countries and be 
very embarrassing to the foreign policy of 
the United States. 

Gentlemen, the time has come when we 
as @ Nation should take a closer look at our 
relaitonship with a country which resorts 
to diplomatic blackmail to obtain further 
concessions from our Government. Let us 
tell our side of the story beginning with 
Hay-Bunau Varilla Treaty of 1903. We have 
never. denied that Panama has titular sov- 
ereignty over the Canal Zone and by the 
same token never have we relinquished the 
sovereign authority Panaraa granted to the 
United States in the 1903 Convention. 

Very few people realize, and Panama com- 
pletely ignores that in this treaty, we paid 
$10 million for and received a grant in per- 
petuity. To put it bluntly, this grant in per- 
petuity was an outright purchase, not a 
lease, with no strings attached. Under 
article II of the 1903 treaty, this grant in 
perpetuity gave the United States the use, 
occupation, and control of the land and land 
under water for the construction, mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation, and protection 
of the Panama Canal Zone, I would like to 
add that the 10 million paid to Panama was 
not the only money that the United 
States paid out when it acquired the rights 
to build the canal. The unsuccessful French 
Canal Co. received $40 million, while the 
Colombian Government received $25 million. 
In addition, our Government purchased out- 
right all land owned by individuals within 
the Canal Zone. 

This expenditure, in excess of $75 million 
certainly cannot be construed as a steal par- 
ticularly when you take into consideration 
the value of the dollar at that time. 

While there have been two major treaty 
revisions, which greatly modified (in favor of 
Panama) the original Hay-Bunau Varilla 
Pact of 1903, in neither of these treaties was 
there any surrender by the United States of 
the sovereign rights over the Panama Canal 
Zone as set forth in the original treaty. 

Some of the major revisions that bene- 
fited Panama were: 

(1) Increase of the annual annuity from 
$250,000 to $1,930,000. 

(2) Gifts of lands and other properties 
valued at approximately $24 million. 

(3) Construction of a high level bridge 
across the Pacific entrance to the Panama 
Canal for the convenience of Panama, at an 
estimated cost of $27 million. 

(4) Employment preference over 
foreign nationals. 


other 
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(5) Abolishing of purchase privileges in 
the Canal Zone commissaries for Panama- 
nians working in the zone but living in 
Panama. 

(6) Preferential purchase of Panama 
products. 

However with these giveaways and many 
more on the part of the United States, 
Panama still wants more. She wants the 
canal and she will get it if we are not alert 
to the prime purpose behind her persistent 
demands for sovereignty and the flying of 
her national flag over the Panama Canal 
Zone. Giving in on this point will shortly 
be followed by the replacement of our civil 
government on the pretext that as a sover- 
eign nation, that foreign governments (in 
this case the United States), will not be per- 
mitted to make or administer laws affecting 
the territory and nationals of the Republic 
of Panama. The next step is complete 
nationalization of the Panama Canal, with 
the exclusion of all US. interests. 

There is no question that the United 
States has complied with its treaty com- 
mitments with Panama. However, we are 
constantly being criticized for noncom- 
pliance and many of these complaints center 
on the question of equal pay for equal work. 
This was one of the principle subjects that 
set off the November riots. 

Simply stated, the Panama Canal Com- 
pany is paying the same basic wage for all 
employees, whether they are Americans or 
Panamanians. The wage policies are exactly 
the same in principle as those applied by 
the Panamanian Government. The local 
rate is the going rate and if skilled em- 
ployees have to be imported from a place 
where a higher rate is paid, that higher rate 
must be paid, otherwise the employee could 
not be hired. Business in Panama, pays 
Panama wage rates generally, but if it needs 
a foreign expert or skilled employee or execu- 
tive from another country, it necessarily 
pays that person what it takes to induce him 
to leave his country and work overseas. He 
certainly would not leave his country for less 
than he could get at home, plus some addi- 
tional inducement. 

Although the minimum Canal Zone wages 
for employees of the U.S. Government agen- 
cies in the Canal Zone is 50 cents an hour 
(as compared to Panama’s 40 cents an hour) 
only 267 employees in 12,000 full-time posi- 
tions received less than 58 cents an hour. 
The current average wage for the total force 
of full-time non-US. citizen employees is 
82 cents an hour. 

A year ago, before the Canal Zone pay 
plan was adopted, there were 126 non-U.S. 
citizens on the U.S. wage base. Such em- 
ployment has now risen to a total of 240. 
As non-US. citizens become qualified for 
the U.S. wage base positions, this figure will 
be.augmented monthly. Similarly, in Jan- 
uary of 1959 there were 67 US. citizens re- 
ceiving the locality wage in effect at that 
time. Today nearly 200 U‘S. citizens are on 
the Canal Zone wage base. The above 
clearly shows the policy of the Canal Zone 
to make more and more jobs available to 
Panamanians as vacancies exist and as skills 
become available. 

In recent weeks, Panama has had several 
important visitors from the United States. 
Some of them have openly expressed their 
opinion that they can see no reason why the 
Panamanian flag should not be flown in the 
Canal Zone. Shortly thereafter they disap- 
pear from the scene and Panama makes 
political hay out of their statements. One 
of these very well know visitors went so far 
as to blame what he called, 


community of American civilians that has 
grown up in the zone and has little con- 
tact with the friendly people and country 
around them for the resentment and ill will 
in Panama.” Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Before the November incidents, 
American civilians as well as military per- 
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sonnel always visited in Panama and its in- 
terior provinces, 

Gentlemen, was this visitor who is so ill 
informed of existing conditions around when 
rocks and other devris were being thrown 
at the Canal Zone Police, Firemen and U.S. 
Army troops who were guarding the Canal 
Zone border under very trying and provoca- 
tive circumstances; when lives of Americans 
and -Government property were in danger; 
when our US. flag was being dese- 
crated at the American Embassy in Panama 
in full view of Panama’s National Guard. 
(Note: The US. flag was not fiown 
at the Embassy after the November 3 riots, 
until American Legionnaires and other U.S. 
citizens demanded from the Ambassador 
that he honor the Father of our country on 
February 22, a national holiday.) Was this 
visitor around when the rioting mobs 
burned Uncle Sam in effigy; when Canal 
Zone Governor William E. Potter was being 
named public enemy No. 1; when 
General Gaither’s troops were being called 
mad dogs, shooting down innocent Pana- 
manian patriots. Do you gentlemen call 
this the action of a friendly country. Is 
this the ‘incentive that is needed for the 
Canal Zone employees to visit and be good 
neighbors with the Republic of Panama, 
as they have in the past. My answer is “No.” 

The time has come for the United States 
to take a firm stand and make a decision 
one way or the other what it is going to do. 
Now all that is left to talk about in our re- 
lations with Panama is, all or nothing. 
Give in to the demands of the agitators 
and the canal will shortly belong to Pan- 
ama. The United States must decide on a 
policy with Panama and stick to it and not 
be pushed into something that it will regret. 

Probably some of you are wondering, 
what can the United States do now to ap- 
pease the Republic of Panama. I am of the 
firm conviction that nothing will ever satisfy 
her demands, but the canal. 

The American Legion should encourage 
the United States to foster good will in 
Panama and other Latin American countries 
and be good neighbors, but at the same time 
let’s stand up and tell Panama that we are 
going to keep the Panama Canal Zone under 
one flag, the Stars and Stripes. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following copy of a 
letter which I addressed to Rev. Roy G. 
Ross, general secretary of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A.: 

Aprit 4, 1960. 

Rev. Roy G. Ross, 

General Secretary, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., New 
York, N.Y. 

DeEAR REVEREND Ross: This acknowledges 
receipt of the letter dated March 22, 1960, 
signed by yourself with an appendix signed 
by a number of other persons. 

Under date of February 26, 1960, in re- 
sponse to a telegram which I had received 
respecting public statements made by myself 
in regard to the National Council of 
Churches, I sent a telegram to the National 
Council of Churches as follows: 
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“Reurtel do you desire opportunity to ap- 
pear before the Committee on Un-American 
Activities in order to question the accuracy 
of the material which came from the com- 
mittee’s files and which appears in the Air 
Force Manual? If you desire such oppor- 
tunity, we can arrange a time convenient to 
yourselves.” 

May I again ask: Do you desire an oppor- 
tunity to appear before the Committee on 
Un-American Activities in order to question 
the accuracy of the material which came 
from the committee’s files and which appears 
in the Air Force Manual? If you desire such 
opportunity we can arrange a time conven- 
ient to yourself. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis E. WauLrter, 
Chairman, 





Forests and Rural Development 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 31, 1960, a forestry demonstration 
was conducted at the Cleveland County 
Fairgrounds in Shelby, N.C. This dem- 
onstration was sponsored by the Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad Co., together 
with 14 cooperating local, State, and 
Federal agencies.- It was an outstand- 
ing event in every respect and will mean 
much to the development of the forestry 
program in the congressional district 
which I have the privilege to represent. 

More than 800 persons from western 
North Carolina were in attendance. In 
addition there were visitors from many 
other States, seme coming from as far 
away as New York City. 

In connection with the demonstration 
there were seven interesting forestry 
stations illustrating tree growth, plant- 
ing, and utilization.. There were two 
exhibits which seemed to attract the 
greatest attention, They were a minia- 
ture sawmill and a working model of a 
lumber dry kiln. Also, there was a very 
interesting model of a mechanical tree 
planter in operation. This tree planter 
was purchased by one of the Shelby 
banks and donated to the county to be 
used for the benefit of the farmers of 
the county for many years to come. 

The main address of the day was de- 
livered by Hon. True D. Morse, Under 
Secretary of Agriculture and Chairman 
of the Committee on Rural Development. 
Mr. Morse spoke on the subject, “For- 
ests and Rural Development.” His 
splendid address was carried throughout 
the eastern séction of the United States 
on both radio and television, 

In the course of his address, Mr. Morse 
called to the attention of his audience 
the exhibits of a recently released U.S. 
Department of Commerce publication 
entitled, “Forest Industry Opportun- 
ities.” This publication is of great in- 
terest to me, and I would certainly com- 
mend it to any of my colleagues whose 
area is concerned with the growing for- 
estry industry. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the address of Mr. Morse 
in the Appendix of the Recorp as part of 
my remarks, as follows: 

FoRESTS AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
(Address by True D. Morse, Under Secretary 


operating private, State, and Federal agen- 

cies, Shelby, N.C., March 31, 1960) 

In most of the 1,000 counties of the United 
States where incomes and levels of living of 
farm families are unusually low—about one- 
half or more of the land is in timber. And 
the forests tend to be neglected or waste- 
fully cut. 

Incomes are low because farms are usually 
small and soils are poor or rocky or on steep 
hill or mountain sides. Fields tend to be 
small and irregular. 

The farm families are seriously under~ 
employed and often unemployed. 

It-is an age-old, chronic condition. Only 
since 1955 has there been an organized and 
effective attack directed toward helping solve 
this unconscionable situation. 


The rural development program empha- 


sizes timber and forestry and associated in- 
dustries and activities as major opportunities 
for area development and improvement of 
incomes of farn. and rural families. State 
and local leaders are quick to recognize that 


forests are a great resource that can be made 


much more productive. 

“If you don’t have an oil well or gold mine, 
take a good look at your timber stand” is 
the advice of one State agricultural college. 
“A 12-inch pine tree grows to 14 inches in 
5 years when properly managed. At that 
rate, it earns 28 percent interest per year.” 

Dr. Richard E. McArdle, Chief, U.S. Forest 
Service, in stressing the importance of forests 
and the rural d t program points 
outs that more than half of all commercial 
forest land is in small private ownerships. 
He says: 

“By the year 2000—40 years from now— 
the Nation’s population will about double, 
with twice the present demand for wood 
products. Productivity of small private for- 
ests must be increased to meet the antici- 
pated future demand.” This can only be 
done by the owners of the small forests. 
Community and area programs will help 
them and spur them on to achieve more 
highly productive and profitable forests. 


Forests are basic to the progress and 


well-being of all timbered areas. That 
means practically all of the areas of the 
United States most in need of more income. 

The challenge and opportunities are 
shown by striking figures, Timber occupies 
86 percent of the land area of Maine; over 
60 percent of States like Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia and West. Virginia; and more than 
half of the land in other States where rural 
development is underway, like Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Pennsyl- 
vania and Washington. 

Our wood crop occupies more land on 
farms than any other crop, Trees are a crop 
and should be grown as such. 

Small woodlands are held by over 3 mil- 
lion farmers and some 1 million nonfarm 
owners. No other land use or crop directly 
affects the welfare of more landowners. 
Small woodlands add-up to big business. 

County and area leaders cannot do an 
adequate development job if they ignore 40 
to 93 percent of their land and the natural 
renewable resource which it supports. That 
is the reason that rural development pro- 
gram committees usually establish a forestry 
commission, or subcommittee, charged with 
the responsibility of making the timberland 
more productive and profitable. 
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other private, local, State, and Federal agen- 
this forestry demonstra- 
tion which illustrates the large number 
and variety of companies and agencies which 
have a responsibility for better forestry. 
They want to be of help on programs that 
will produce more income. 

What to do: An increasingly fine record 
is being achieved as counties and areas team 
up on development programs and move into 
action. 

Fire is controlled. 

There is better protection against insects 
and diseases. 

Tree farms are established. 

Wasteful savage cutting is stopped or re- 
duced. 

Woodlands are renovated and weed trees 
cut. 

Seedlings are planted by the millions. 

The first thing some of the committees do 


trees are good for. 

As a result, new pulpwood loading yards 
have been established. New charcoal plants, 
pallet plants, and furniture plants have been 
constructed and put into operation. 

These developments have a twofold ad- 
vantage. They create jobs which gave the 
small woodland owner an opportunity to 
earn ready cash in an off-the-farm job. 
These jobs are created not only in the mills 
but In the woods im the form of fallers and 
skidders, and in the trucking and hauling 


But of more importance, they create mar- 
kets for forest products that didn’t exist 
before, thus giving the landowners a new 
source of income and permitting them to 
put their woodlands in better shape for 
future growth. 

Using these new markets as a means of 
putting the existing woodlands into better 
growing condition is the most important 
contribution the county committees can 
make to the long-time economy of their 
counties or areas. 

Thus new industries are established and 
small existing operations are expanded by 
rural development programs. More jobs are 
created and incomes are increased based on 
the forests and forest products. As a result 
farm families and nonfarm families too, 
have a higher level of living and entire areas 
are becoming more prosperous. 

The Oklahoma Experiment Station (Bull. 
B-548) found, “on the average, farming 
paid to a rural family in Cherokee County 
roughly $300 of net income, while off-farm 
payments contributed over $2,000 per fam- 
ily.” This illustrates why areas all across 
the Nation are organizing to bring diversi- 
fied—and new income opportunities to farm 
families on small and low production farms. 

Beautiful and productive forests along 
with hills, mountains, streams, and lakes 
provide an attractive countryside for at- 
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tracting and developing other sources of 
income. 

Outdoor recreation is big business—and 
will greatly expand. The President and 
Congress in looking ahead have felt the need 
will be so gteat that there has been estab- 
lMshed a National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission. 

The chairman is Laurance S. Rockefeller, 
who refers to “the booming demands on our 
recreation resources.” The Commission is 
to make recommendations by September 1, 
1961, for a program of action. 

It is being pointed out that most of the 
population is concentrated in the Northeast 
and East where the land is largely privately 
owned. Timbered areas to the South are 
in easy reach of most people of the United 
States. Here is.a big opportunity for attrac- 
tive timbered areas to serve the rapidly 
growing need and demand for a great variety 
of outdoor recreation—all the way from 
camping and hiking to hunting and fishing. 
_ Congress, in enacting Public Law 85-470 
that established the Commission, said it is 
“in order to preserve, develop, and assure 
accessibility to all American people of pres- 
ent and future generations such quality and 
quantity of outdoor recreation resources as 
will be necessary and desirable for individual 
enjoyment, and to assure the spiritual, cul- 
tural, and physical benefits that such out- 
door recreation provides.” 

The tourist trade is big business and will 
greatly expand. There will be 80 million 
more people in just 20 years—and the popu- 
lation is expected to double in the next 40 
years. 

People want to travel and relax in scenic 
and attractive rural areas. The tourist busi- 
ness and recreation income are being de- 
veloped with better ar ommodations, mcre 
parks and more attrr “Ave towns and com- 
munities and such -.eas hing out a welcome 

for travelers. 

Rural residences are big business. Popu- 
lation centers are “exploding.” People are 
reaching further out into the country for 
places to live. Families spend much of their 
income in the areas in which they live. They 
provide better markets for locally grown 
farm products—and provide work for farm 
and nonfarm families. 

Retired people increasingly seek attractive 
rural areas in which to live. They have 
larger social security and other retirement 
incomes. to spend where they make their 
homes. This is a rapidly growing business— 
an increasing number of our people are in 
the 65-and-over age group. 

Thus areas blessed with forests have many 
income opportunities waiting to be devel- 
oped 


A new bulletin, “Forest Industry Oppor-. 


tunities in Rural Community Development,” 
is just now available through the work of 
the U.S. Forest Service. It is a fine new 
tool for area leadership and rural develop- 
ment committees, to illustrate the great 
potentials in timber. 

It shows “that for every dollar the timber 
owner gets for his stumpage, an average of 
$17.60 more value is added to the original 
worth of the wood by the time it reaches 
the ultimate consumer. 

“These additional dollars go out as wages 
for workers. and income for companies en- 
gaged in harvesting, processing, fabricating, 
transporting, and distributing the forest 
product. If you don’t have the industry in 
your community to convert your trees into 
forest products, those extra wood-based jobs 
never show up and those extra dollars just 
don’t circulate among your people.” 

Photographs show some 20 examples ef 
how wood is being remanufactured near the 
Place it is growing. It shows how to keep 
the work at home—and multiply the income. 
More areas should be cashing in on their 
timber resources in a much larger way. 

W. S. “Bill” Swingler, Assistant Chief, U.S. 
Forest Service, who guided the creation of 
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the new bulletin, in a recent speech said, 
“So I suggest—no, I urge you te go home 
and think it over. Can a rural development 
committee help your area? If you think it 
can, why not start one? 

‘You will be able to increase the economic 
benefits that you get from your woodland. 
And there’s something else. You will get a 
far deeper and more satisfying return—that 
very special feeling which comes to a man 
when he has had a part in making his com- 
munity a better place in which to live.” 

The Canadian Parliament has had a study 
made of the rural development program as 
it is operating in the United States. The 
methods and results found in this country 
were convincing. 


The Canadian Minister of Agriculture, the 


Honorable Douglas S. Harkness, in an ad- 
dress prepared for delivery in Des Moines, 
Iowa, February 20, 1960, stated that one of 
the five sections of the agricultural program 
for Canada is “a rural developnient, or re- 
development program somewhat similar to 


‘the one you are carrying on in the United 


States, designed particularly to deal with 
the many problems associated with the rural 


. population on small, uneconomic units.’’ 


Today, Paul V. Kepner, Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Extension Service, is in 
Ottawa to appear before a special commit- 
tee of the Canadian Senate at the request of 
the chariman, Senator A. M. Pearson. He is 
there to answer questions and explain fur- 
ther how the rural development program 
works to produce more rapid progress and 
higher incomes. 

North Carolina has been well out in front 
in rural development. Pioneering work has 
helped point the way for the program now 
underway in 30 States and Puerto Rico. 
Other States are making plans to get started. 

Gov. Luther H. Hodges says the people 
are very appreciative of the program and 
know what it means to the farmers in this 
State. In an address at the Industrial Edu- 
cation Center in Burlington he said “the 
people of North Carolina have demonstrated 
their faith in themselves and their en- 
thusiasm for the future by endorsing and 
actively supporting a variety of programs 
designed to bolster this State’s economy and 
raise its standard of living.” 


We are deeply grateful for the strong and 
effective leadership of Dean D. W. Colvard, 


and Extension Director D. S. “Dave” Weaver. | 


They have not only given leadership here in 
this State, but national leadership as well. 

The meeting is another demonstration of 
how businesses, industries, utilities and pri- 
vate organizations want to help. The Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad through the past 15 
years has actively promoted forestry through 
such meetings. Mr. Warner T. White, assist- 
ant vice president, has given his active lead- 
ership. 

In the new rural America that is emerg- 
ing, forests will play an increasingly impor- 
tant role. Their multiple use will not only 
supply physical products but the spiritual, 
cultural, and recreation values to which 
Congress refers. 

Many farm communities and entire rural 
areas that have been experiencing a decline 
in population—will soon be hit with a re- 
versal of this trend. Already it has hap- 
pened to some counties. 

Tremendous new opportunities will open 
up—as rural areas help provide homes and 
occupations for 80 million people in the next 
20 years. The time to plan ahead for such 
developments is here—now. 

Our deep concern is for people—the wel- 
fare of farm families and other rural people, 
too. We must help banish the age old, 
chronic poverty, low incomes, under- 
employment and wasted manpower. 

The farm and rural families plagued with 
such conditions must be helped to enjoy the 
good life that prosperous, progressive Amer- 
ica makes possible for our people. 
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The Forand Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into.the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcOrD a letter received from 
the Physicians Forum, Inc., dated April 
6, 1960. 

The letter follows: 

THE PHYSICIANS ForUM, INC., 

New York, N.Y., April 6, 1960. 

Congressman JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 
- DEaR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: When you 
consider the discharge petition for the 
Forand bill, please realize that many thou- 
sands of physicians endorse the request of 
the vast majority of the American people to 
add health-service benefits to the Federal 
social security system. 

The official spokesmen for organized medi- 
cine do not accurately reflect the views of 
the medical profession—a striking verified 
example is the AMA’s continued opposition 
to social security coverage for. physicians, 
despite the fact that this is favored by two- 
thirds of them in polls throughout the Na- 
tion. 

Like the medical profession at large, most 
of us are in private practice and belong to 
our county medical societies. Our years of 
medical practice gives us extensive personal 
knowledge of the great medical needs of the 
aged and the frequently insurmountable ob- 
stacles they encounter in attempting to get 
good medical care. More often than we wish 
to recall, we have seen our patients, on 
reaching retirement, fail to’ receive neces- 
sary hospitalization, diagnostic procedures, 
and other medical services, and forced to 
give up their personal .physicians. 

From our experience we also know that 
currently available health insurance has not 
eliminated the financial obstacle to good 
medical care for the aged. Many do not have 
health insurance, particularly those needing 
it the most, while those covered still suffer 
considerable financial hardship because 
benefit payments are usually so inadequate. 

Our elderly patients with Blue Cross 
policies are also the hardest hit by the cur- 
rent wave of increases in Blue Cross rates; 
as a result, many find it difficult to pay the 
premiums and some have had to give up 
their policies. We are deeply worried about 
the unfortunate predicament these patients 
will face when they require hospitalization. 

It is clear to us that currently available 
health insurance must be bolstered by the 
Federal social security system to assure uni- 
versal coverage of the aged regardless of 
their limited and usually shrinking economic 
resources. 

In the 23 years of the Federal social se- 
curity system, we physicians have witnessed 
with gratitude the financial help it has pro- 
vided to our patients. For many, this was 
sufficient to maintain their personal dignity 
without which mental and physical health 
rapidly deteriorates. For some, it made 
possible the continuation of important 
doctor-patient relationships or the purchase 
of necessary medical services. To the best 
of our knowledge, the benefits of the Fed- 
eral social security system have been pro- 
vided with a minimum of redtape and 
without political interference. 

More recently, the Federal social security 
system has worked directly with the medical 
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profession in administering the disability 
freeze and the disability benefits programs. 
Practicing physicians who have participated 
in this work have found the same rational 
approach that has characterized the entire 
system. In particular, there has been no 
interference with professional judgments, 
no loss of professional integrity, no lowering 
of the quality of care. 

We know the need for Forand-type legis- 
lation is unequivocal. 

We believe that the Congress which enacts 
Forand-type legislation will receive the 
highest praise.from a grateful people—those 
over 65, those supporting elderly relatives, 
as well as most younger people who 
justifiably worry what would happen to 
them if they became seriously ill in their 
old age. 

We hope you will add your name to the 
Forand bill discharge petition and that you 
will aid the passage by this Congress of 
legislation for financing medical care for 


’ the aged by the social security system. 


Sincerely, 


ALLAN M. BUTLER, M.D., 
Chairman, 





A Higher Living Standard for American 
Migrant Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I believe: 


there is an opportunity to improve the 
lot of the American migratory farm-~- 
worker. In this connection, under unan- 
imous consent I include in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
on this subject by Secretary of Labor 


James P. Mitchell which he made last” 


week to the National Travelers Aid As- 
sociation. 

This speech has a close relationship to 
a bill, H.R. 11313, introduced by me to 
eliminate the importation of foreign 
farm labor and to replace it with our own 
transient farmworkers who now aver- 
age less than a thousand dollars’ earn- 
ings a year and who could do the work 
now done by imported Mexican na- 
tionals. 

The address follows: 


AppRESS BY SECRETARY OF LABOR JAMES P. 
MITCHELL AT THE LUNCHEON OF THE 1960 
BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
TRAVELERS AID amass oie WASHINGTON, 
D.C., Aprit 6, 1960 


Members of the National Travelers Aid 
Society, I was pleased by your invitation 
to luncheon with you this afternoon, and 
to remark briefly on the status, and the 
prospects, of our migratory farmworkers— 
families that are often desolate, always in 
need of some kind, 

It is my hope to use this time to re- 
count for you some of the things that have 
been done to help the migrant, and to talk 
about some of the things that I feel must 
be done in the future if the migrant is ever 
to take his place as a full citizen of this 
wealthy Nation, with full access to the re- 
sponsibilities and rewards of our social and 
economic Hfe. 

I would like to remark first, however, on 
the work of the Travelers Aid Society. There 
is no lonelier person than a traveler in trou- 
ble; our clearest example of the virtue of 
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charity is the story of the Samaritan who 
helped a traveler in trouble. 

Each year 30 million Americans of every. 
background and income group change their 
city of residence. This ability to move 
freely, to pursue opportunity, to change jobs 
at will, was a breathtaking freedom to the 
people who came to this new world from 
the social confines and economic strictures 
of the old, In a dynamic economy such as 
ours, it remains an American characteristic. 

Yet most people on the move must rely 
upon the uncertain help of strangers in 
case of trouble. To all travelers, the glow 
of the Travelers Aid lamp in bus, rail, and 
air terminals throughout the Nation is -a 
welcome one. 

' Unfortunately, there are few such “kindly 
lights” for the 500,000 Anierican migratory 
farmworkers to steer by. 

Anyone familiar with American agricul- 
ture is aware of the extraordinry changes 
that have taken place in recent decades, and 
that are continuing. We can produce im- 
mense crops from fewer acres, far beyond 
our limit to consume them or profitably 
dispose of them. Modern processing, pack~- 
aging and marketing techniques have 
brought to agriculture the stylization and 
management methods of industrial produc- 
tion—a system. in which the migrant ap- 
pears as an economic element, as one of the 
phases in the process. 

President Eisenhower has warned that 
failure to confront the complex problems 
of the new mass agriculture “can cause 
serious strains on the firm freedom supports 
of our society.” Of particular interest to 
us is the fact that the “scientific revolu- 
tion” that causes headaches to agricultural 
producers also grief to agricuitural 
labor—helps, in fact, to perpetuate the mi- 
gratory labor system itself. 

This much seems certain to me: We may 
have learned to use the tools of technology 
to dramatically increase agricultural produc- 
tion but we have failed to use those tools of 
progress to benefit many of the men, women, 
and children who labor for hire on American 
farms. 

The migrants will be coming north now. 
As I speak to you, migrant families in our 
Southern States are gathering their few be- 
longings boarding the old trucks and buses 
to begin their long trek. They will work long 
days, travel great distances before autumn 
brings them home again. And they can 
expect certain things: 

The migrant can expect to receive the 
lowest. wages: in the entire American econ- 
omy, less than $900 a year. 

He can expect to be unemployed, number- 
ing the jobs he is able to pick up away from 
the farm as well as those on the farm, about 
half of the days of the year. 

He is expressly left cut from the protection 
of most of our social and labor legislation. 

He can expect to be ineligible, in all but 
a very few cases, for health and welfare serv- 
ices because of residency requirements fash- 
ioned, in some places, with him in mind. 

He can expect that his children will be 
forced by economic necessity to work beside 
him in the fields, and that those same chil- 
dren, because they move with their parents 
from place to place, will often be deprived 
of the opportunity for an education. 

Our 500,000 domestic American migrants 
can expect, also, to be in competition with 
500,000 foreign workers, brought into this 
country every year. 

And the migrant can expect to be consid- 
ered, by many who employ him, and in the 
literal sense of the word, a “commodity” to 
pc and used at the lowest possible. 

ce. 

Those are his expectations, right now, as 
he starts north to harvest our crops and fill 
our supermarkets. 

I have never been able to understand the 
apathy of most farm employer organizations 
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over the years when it comes to finding solu- 
tions to this vast and compelling human 


Gg OG Og the traditional 
and historical opposition of those farm em- 
ployer organizations to any and all sugges- 
tions that are put forward for the relief of 


that American growers 

eoalaedoues are not devoid of 
humanitarian instinct, nor that they have 
eontributed their just share to the Albert 
Schweitzers and the Dr. Dooleys who dedi- 
cate their lives to the un vileged of 
foreign countries. I have no doubt that 
many of these organizations support our for- 
eign aid programs to assist those nations 
that are underprivileged. 

Yet, when suggestions are made that would 
raise the status of our own migratory work- 
ers, who live in the poverty of a $900-a-year 
average income, these same individuals and 
organizations are seized with a pious horror 
at this assault upon free enterprise. 

During the past 2 years I have made sev- 
eral speeches on the problems of the migrant 
farmworker. I have attempted to show that 
it is a problem that cannot be rationalized 
out of existence, that our posture as a na- 
tion founded on human dignity is seriously 
impaired by a farm labor system based upon 
the availability of a large supply of pemtip- 
stricken workers. 

In response to this position, recommenda- 
tions have been made by farm employer or- 
ganizations that would have the effect of 
making it the policy of the U.S. Government 
to help maintain that supply of underem- 
Ployed and underpaid workers for the benefit 
of agricultural em 

I do not believe that American agriculture 
does, can or should depend upon such a labor 
system. 

In accordance with that conviction, I have 
made proposals and advanced programs that, 
in my opinion, would improve agricultural 
labor conditions and, in the long run, the 
health of agriculture itself. 

Today I would like to summarize briefly 
what progress we have been able to make in 
the past 4 years. I would also like to sum- 
marize briefly some of the more important 
proposals, and advise you on their status. 

I have the honor to serve as chairman of 
the President’s Committee on Migratory 
Labor, established by President Eisenhower 
in August 1954. 

One of the most important projects of the 
committee is the promotion of joint Federal- 
State action through the establishment of 
State migratory labor committees. Much of 
the responsibility for the well-being of mi- 
grants and their families rests with the 
States. Workmen’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment insurance, residency laws, and regula- 
tions for housing and transportation are, for 
example, primarily State responsibilities. 

At the time the committee was estab- 
lished, only seven States had migratory labor 
committees. Today, the total has reached 
28. Of the 31 States which employ 4,000 or 
more domestic migrants per year, 24 have or- 
ganized migratory lebor committees. 

It seems to me that during the next 
general State legislative year, 1961, we should 
see a good deal of action by the States in 
the field of migratory labor. My optimism 
is based on a new source of support for 
migratory labor legislation. In the past 
what has been lacking in attempts to extend 
protective legislation to farmworkers has 
been support from most farm employer or- 
ganizations. 

At a speech in Chicago last year, I sug- 
gested that such organizations might con- 
tribute constructive suggestions in this area. 
I am delighted by the news that the Ameri- 
can Parm Bureau Federation has recom- 
mended that its affiliated State farm bureaus 
consider State legislation to (1) ir‘prove 
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housing standards for migratory workers; (2) 
extend occupational insurance to farm work- 
ers; (3) license farm labor contractors; (4) 
enact safety standards for truck trans: 

tion of farmworkers; (5) insure availability 
of school facilities to children of migratory 
workers; and (6) establish minimum age re- 
strictions for the employment of minors in 
agriculture. 

I welcome this somewhat belated action on 
the part of the Farm Bureau, and I would 
like to suggest that they join with those 
groups and individuals which have tradi- 
tionally fought for such legislation through 
the years to put their recommendations 
across. 

In addition to the growth of State interest 
stimulated by the President's Committee, 
the Department of Labor has been moving 
ahead in those areas within its competence 
and interest. Among those programs are: 

Development and expansion of the annual 
worker plan through which an estimated 
200,000 workers will move this year. 

* Development and issuance of amendments 
to the regulations governing the interstate 
recruitment of migratory farmworkers, 

Development and introduction of a bill for 
national registration of crew leaders operat- 
ing across State lines. 

Development under PCML auspices of pro- 

legislation for the establishment of 
overnight rest facilities for migrant workers. 

Initiation of studies now underway in sev- 
eral States to determine the advisability and 
feasibility of extending unemployment com- 
pensation to farmworkers. 

Development of much stronger foreign 
worker standards—protecting our own work- 
ers from substandard competition. 

These are concrete accomplishments by the 
Department of Labor in the field of farm 
labor. Taken together, they represent more 
significant progress than was made in any 
comparable period of time in history. I 
think that in the years to come the record 
will show that the programs undertaken by 
the Department of Labor over the past 4 
years on behalf of farmworkers will have 
laid the groundwork for the accomplishments 
of the future. 

In regard to that future, I believe there 
are a number of items of the first priority. 

There is, first, the question of a minimum 
wage in agriculture. 

In February of last year I first announced 
my conviction that a minimum wage for 
farmworkers was an essential first step in 
providing our migrants with the necessary 
economic improvement from which other 
improvements would follow, and without 
which no lasting improvement is possible. 

At that time, I directed a special study to 
determine both the desirability and the fea- 
sibility of extending the minimum wage to 
agricultural workers. 

A report will be released at the end of this 
month, and it will show that minimum wage 
for hired farmworkers is both feasible and 
desirable. 

It will also show that such a minimum 
would apply to a relatively small percentage 
of farm employers, ail of them large, who 
hire a substantial portion of the hired farm 
help in the United States, and would not 
apply to the small family farmer. 

To assume, of course, that such legislation 
would receive the appropriate attention of 
Congress in a political year is to avoid the 
realities of our society. I am releasing this 
report however, so that ample discussion and 
thought can be given to it, in sufficient time 
and detail, to insure a mganingful considera- 
tion in the next Congress. 

A second broad question relating to the 
future of the American migrant is the status 
of our foreign labor programs. 

A little over a year ago, I appointed four 
distinguished consultants to advise me on 
the operation of Public Law 78, the act 
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which enables the Secretary of Labor to re- 
cruit supplemental farm labor from Mexico, 

The consultants reported that the mass 
importation of Mexican farmworkers, oc- 


curring at the rate of 450,000 last year, is ~ 


having a definite adverse effect on the wages 
and working conditions of American farm- 
workers. To cure this, the consultants made 
recommendations. 

In recent weeks, the Subcommittee on 


Equipment, Supplies, and Manpower of the 


House Committee on Agriculture has held 
hearings on the extension of Public Law 78. 

Several of the bills before that subcommit- 
tee would do the opposite of what the con- 
sultants recommended. They would not only 
dilute the Secretary of Labor’s authority to 
administer this very difficult program; three 
of the bills would also revoke the Secretary 
of Labor’s authority to issue regulations gov- 
erning the use of the US. Employment Serv- 
ice—a service through which many farm 
employers recruit domestic farm help. 

I think that those bills are hostile to 
progress.. I consider them dangerous to the 


progress that has been made so far, and I' 


urged strongly that the administration de- 
clare itself against them by opposing them 
without dissent—and this was done. 

It is the Department of Labor's position 
that Public Law 78 should not be extended 
unless and until adequate remedial measures 
are adopted and substantial improvements 
are made in the program. 

The Department of Labor, in accordance 
with that position, will make recommenda- 


tions for improving the operation of the - 


Mexican farm labor program before the 
present law runs out. 

To the individuals and organizations that 
have supported the Department of Labor's 
farm labor programs, I would like to say that 
even though the attention of Congress is 
distracted in a political year, that is not an 
indication that the momentum toward re- 
form is slackening. Rather the opposite is 
true. Indifference is giving way to concern; 
ignorance is declining before knowledge. 

This problem is going to be solved. De- 
spite the long history of frustration that has 
been the lot of those who have worked to 
find just solutions to this great human need, 
the tide is beginning.to run with them. I 
believe that the day will come when the 
migratory American farm worker will be able 
to hold up his head as a self-sufficient and 
self-sustaining member of our society, like 
every other American worker. 

When that days comes—and it will come— 
then we will have held out a genuine hand 
of help to the families that wander on the 
face of our land, and know so little of its 
true richness. 

Thank you. 





Congressman Edward J. Derwinski’s Re- 
marks at Pulaski Foundation Banquet, 
Honoring Congressman Clement J. Zab- 
locki and Architect Biernacki-Poray, 
March 28, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to be present at the 
General Pulaski birthday dinner spon- 
sored by the Pulaski Foundation, Inc. 
March 28. 
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Our colleague, Congressman CLEMENT 
J. ZaBLock!, of Wisconsin, was honored 
on that occasion along with the famous 
architect Biernacki-Poray. 

During the course of the festivities, 
Congressman E, J. DERWINSKI, of Illinois, 
paid tribute to these gentlemen for their 
roles in the building of a children’s hos- 
pital in Krakow, Poland. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would ask that Congressman DERWIN- 
SKI’s remarks appear’ in the RecorD so 
that all Members who did not attend 
the banquet can have the opportunity 
of knowing about the significance of 
this occasion. 

The remarks follow: 

Before I deliver my statements on the im- 
portance of this occasion, I have a personal 
message to deliver to Majority Leader JoHN 
McCormack, As you know Jonun, I am 
speaking on behalf of the Republican Mem- 
bers of the House honoring our good friend 
and colleague, CLEMENT ZABLOCKI. CHARLIE 
HALLEcK, our gentle, quiet, soft-spoken mi- 
nority floor leader, has a great admiration for 
you, Jonn, and he asked that I deliver this 
reminder to you. CHARLIE is aware that your 
preoccupation with helping us balance the 
budget. has made you a bit absent minded 
and wants to remind you that you are speak- 
ing to the Pulaski Foundation, a Polish- 
American organization, rather than to one of 
your fine Irish groups in Boston where you 
would be more apt to be singing “Mother 
Machree.” 

Seriously, it is a pleasure for me to repre- 
sent the Republican Members of Congress in 
honoring our colleague CLEM ZABLOCKI. Ac- 
tually, I wish to speak to you this evening not 
in my position as a Member of the House, but 
as an American of Polish extraction who ap- 
preciates the bipartisan nature of this eve- 
ning. We are gathered here to join the Pu- 
laski Foundation as they honor CLem and 
Wladek Poray, 

When I attended the Interparliamentary 
Union in Warsaw last fall I had occasion to 
consult with Mr. Poray and to examine with 
him the proposed site of this wonderful hos- 
pital that will soon be a reality. It was ob- 
vious to. me that this action represented a 
concrete example of the effectiveness of a true 
“People to People Program.” This project is 
@ wonderful example of what we, as ordinary 
citizens with humanitarian hearts, can do to 
help people in a nation less fortunate. By a 
program such as this we effectively display 
personal interest and spirit that a cold precise 
government cannot convey. We further 
prove that our Nation above all else can be 
proud of the great hearts that our citizens 
. Possess and our truly national desire to, 
whenever possible, be of help to afflicted peo- 
ples. 

Poland is one of the unfortunate coun- 
tries entrapped behind the Iron Curtain as a 
result of the unfortunate Yalta Agreement, 
but her proud people maintain a hope that 
the future will alleviate their present dis- 
tress. The development of this hospital plan, 
first sparked by the vision of Wladek Poray, 
spearheaded by CLEM ZABLOCKI and all our 
colleagues_on the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
approved by both Houses of Congress in a 
great display of bipartisanship, approved by 
our State Department and signed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, proves to witnesses 
throughout the world that the heart of our 
Nation remains as great and as vigorous as 
it has always been. When we give public 
recognition to these gentlemen and all who 
cooperated with them, we canont help but 
have tremendous hope and staunch confi- 
dence that acts like these will help create in 
the future a much better, healthier, happier, 
and freer world. 
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Seventh District Voters Speak 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
never had any doubts but what our dem- 
ocratic system of government will con- 
tinue to function successfully providing 
the people are given the facts upon which 
to render sound judgments. 

This fact was demonstrated last week 
when I announced the results of a poll I 
conducted in the district which I am 
privileged to represent in Congress. 
Some commentators made quite a story 
out of the poll which showed my con- 
stituents favoring continued defense ef- 
forts-but opposed to increased taxes for 
the same. This proves to me that the 
people from the “Heart of Ohio” district 
believe that if the waste and extrava- 
gance is cut out of the Defense Establish- 
ment, new taxes at this time will not be 
necessary to do all the things required 
for our protection and survival. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include an editorial from 
the Mount Vernon News for April 8, 1960, 
which further discusses my question- 
naire: ‘ 

SEVENTEENTH District VoTers SPEAK 
“ What do the people of America want in 
the way of government? 

That question has been answered, at least 
for those of the 17th Ohio Congressional 
District, in a questionnaire completed by 
Representative Rosert W. L&EvERIne. 

Compilation of returns from the question- 
naire, as LEVERING says, “shows the subject 





uppermost in the minds of the people is ~ 


spending, waste, and extravagance in all de- 
partments of Government, and particularly 
in the foreign aid program. The items 
most frequently mentioned were the inter- 
service rivalry in the Defense Department, the 
high cost of storing surplus farm commodi- 
ties, and the losses involved in the procure- 
ment and disposal of defense equipment.” 

For instance, one of the questions sub- 
mitted was: “The President, in his budget 
message, indicated a surplus of about $4 
billion for fiscal year 1961. This comes about 
chiefly through an increase in revenue rather 
than from reduction in services. In which 
way would you favor arriving at a surplus?” 

The answer was decisive. Only 9 percent 
advocated maintaining present taxes with 
some increase, 86 percent were for reduction 
in spending, and the remainder, 5 percent, 
had mo opinion. 

Other items in the questionnaire which 
deal with controversial issues, most of them 
currently in the limelight are: 

Do you favor an acceleration of our defense 
effort in such fields as long-range ballistic 
missiles, nuclear weapons, and the satellite 
program? The answers: Yes, 55 percent; no, 
35 percent; no opinion, 10 percent. 

Do you favor Federal assistance to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools? Yes, 34 
percent; no, 57 percent; no opinion, 9 per- 
cent. 

Are you in favor of amending the Social 
Security Act to include medical expenses? 
Yes, 39 percent; no, 54 percent; no opinion, 
3 percent. 

On the farm program, 58 percent favored 
self-help plan and 10 percent were opposed; 
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enlarging the soil bank program to pay farm~- 
ers for taking 60 million acres out of pro- 
duction drew weak support, 15 percent, while 
52 percent were against; abolishing controls 
and farm supports and subsidies was favored 
by 53 percent, with 20 percent opposed. 
A stronger civil rights bill was approved 
by 45 percent “yes,” to a 20 percent “no” vote. 
This is only one congressional district of 
the many in the country, but it shows some 
ce. If every Congressman in the 
country would submit similar tests of public 
opinion, Congress could hardly ignore the 
majority vote in any category. 





“Equal Opportunity in Housing”—An 
Address by Harris Wofford, Jr., Asso- 
ciate Professor, Notre Dame Law 
‘ School—Part 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I am pleased to in- 
clude in the Recorp the second half of an 
address on “Equal Opportunity in Hous- 
ing” delivered by Harris Wofford, Jr., as- 
sociate professor at the Law School of 
the University of Notre Dame, in South 
Bend., Ind. 

This address was given on Equal Op- 
portunity Day in South Bend on Novem- 
ber 19, 1959, at an observance sponsored 
by the South Bend Urban League and 
Hering House Community Center, Inc. 
I was pleased to include the first half of 
this address in the Recorp of Friday, 
April 8, 1960, on page A3131. 

Part 2 of the address follows: 


TWOFOLD ACTION NEEDED 


From all this the Commission found that 
two simultaneous things must be done in 
this field: (1) opportunity for good and for 
new housing must be opened for Negroes 
throughout the whole community, including 
the outlying areas of the city and the sub- 
urbs; and (2) the shortage of decent low-cost 
housing must be relieved and the present 
slums cleared or rehabilitated. 

The alternative to such a dual program is 
not the status quo. For Negro housing needs 
are growing and Negro income are increasing, 
and if these are pent up within confined 
areas the result will be blockbusting. That 
is, present areas of Negro concentration will 
necessarily expand, block by block, with 
tension and violence in the wake. The cen- 
ters of our cities will then increasingly 
become all-Negro, surrounded by what Mayor 
Dilworth of Philadelphia calls a “white 
noose,” the all-white suburbs. I do not need 
to spell out the further results in terms of 
the city’s tax base, the cost of social services, 
the spread of juvenile delinquency, the in- 
evitability of de facto school segregation. 
This is the old story of two citles—of a house 
divided that cannot stand. ; 


Yet there is no excuse for continuing this 
vicious circle. Take South Bend. I would 
not pretend to know the full dimensions of 
the problem here. But Negroes comprise less 
than 10 percent of the total population, 
about the preportion in the Nation as a 
whole. Even if all of this 10 percent wanted 
to live in the now white neighborhoods and 
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‘were able to afford new homes, their dispersal 
could cause no so-called “inundation.” 


to live in the midst of a preponderantly 
white neighborhood. And here is the final 
irony: The affront to human dignity that re- 
ults when such white neighborhoods refuse 
the traditional American hospitality, the cor- 
ruption in the souls of Americans who thus 
vielate the great commandment to love 
their neighbors and be their brother’s 

this is done to keep out a rela- 
tive handful of fellow citizens, a few Negro 
doctors or lawyers or businessmen who have 
come up the hard way and earned their right 


absurdity of it, particularly when the pub- 
lic comes to understand what the Commis- 
sion learned, that the residence of such Ne- 
groes in better neighborhoods does not mean 
a lowering of property values. The white 
neighborhood that panics at the coming of a 
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at a state dinner in the White House. This 
man, a great lawyer, a form dean of Howard 
University Law School, a member of the 
Commission on Civil Rights, and his wife, a 
ho 


not be more disturbed by the smashing of 
the joint of her small 
door than by hearing that a million children 
had died*of famine the preceding week in 
China. What I have talked about is not so 
far removed as a famine in China, or even 
as the denial of the right to vote in Missis- 
sippi. I have just reported a loss to South 
Bend caused in part by an affront to human 
dignity. 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


For what they are worth, here are the 
main recommendations of the Commission. 
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First, according to the unanimous finding of 
the Commission, “‘some official city and State 
program and agency concerned with promot- 
ing equal opportunity to decent housing is 
needed.” The Commission recommended 
that “an appropriate biracial committee or 
commission on housing be established in 
every city and State with a substantial non- 
white population. Such agencies should be 
empowered to study racial problems in hous- 
ing, receive, and investigate complaints al- 
leging discrimination, attempt to solve prob- 
lems through mediation and _ concilia- 
tion * * *” The Commission added that, 
“Where public opinion makes possible the 
adoption of laws against discrimination in 
housing, this might contribute significantly 
to the work of. the agency promoting equal 
opportunity in housing. Then the agency 
would have legal support in its efforts at 
mediation and conciliation.” It found that 
in New York where such city and State laws 
exist, significant progress was being made. 
I leave it to you and to the city fathers to 
say whether South Bend should accept this 
recommendation and appoint a commission 
to promote equal opportunity in housing as 
well as in employment. That would cer- 
tainly be one constructive way to transform 
the promise in Mayor Voorde’s proclamation 
of Equal Opportunity Day into more of a 
year-round reality. 

In any event, whether or not South Bend 
soon joins their ranks, there are now 30 
cities and 13 States where discrimination in 
housing in one form or another, is pro- 
hibited by law and where Official agencies, 
through education, and mediation, are seek- 
ing enforcement. One great result of such 
laws is that the burden of upholding the 
Constitution is spread to the whole com- 
munity. Resistance to the coming of a Ne- 
gro family in a particular neighborhood be- 
comes increasingly pointless when the law 
establishes freedom of choice in the whole 
area. The prospect of Negro concentration 
and consequent 


field Gardens section in the Queens 


_ in our New York hearing, she and her friends 


had refused to flee in panic when some Ne- 
groes moved in on the ground that, “we may 
as well stay here and learn to live with our 
neighbors on a block because this is some- 
thing we’re going to have to learn, no mat- 
ter where we go.” Instead they welcomed 
the newcomers and stabilized their commu- 
nity on a new democratic basis. “It’s either 
this,” this white housewife and PTA leader 
testified, “or taking a rowboat and rowing off 
Montauk Point, and then who knows * * * 
you might meet a fish you don’t like.” 
While it seems to me important for 
northern cities and States to practice on the 
local level what their spokesmen preach on 
a@ national level, the necessity for nationwide 
action by the Federal Government will re- 
main. Whether you approve of the present 
Federal housing programs or not, they exist 
on a vast scale—perhaps not vast enoygh to 
cope with the problem, but vast enough to 
be a major factor in the whole housing mar- 
ket. I mean FHA and VA home mortgage in- 
surance as well as urban renewal and public 
housing. The question is whether the Gov- 
ernment has any responsibility to see that 
these programs are used to promote equality 
of opportunity. The Commission accepted 
the argument of a California court that 
“when one dips one’s hand into the Federal 
Treasury, a little democracy necessarily 
clings to whatever is withdrawn.” The Com- 
mission found that all Federal housing as- 
sistance was subject to the constitutional 
rule against racial discrimination. There- 
fore, it recommended, again unanimously, 
“that the President issue an Executive order 
stating the constitutional objective of equal 
opportunity in housing, directing all Federal 
agencies to shape their policies and prac- 
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tices to make the maximum contribution to 
the achievement of this goal.” 

There is no time to report the other more 
detailed findings and recommendations 
made by the Commission. Some of them 
concern South Bend, such as the need for 
better site location and design in public 
housing projects in order to avoid the type 
of high-rise large public housing apartment 
located in the midst of an all-Negro area 
which spells de facto segregation along with 
other troubles. Similarly the Commission 
stressed the need for full citizens’ participa- 
tion in all stages of the planning of urban 
renewal, and particularly the participation 
of Negro representatives. Father Hes- 
burgh and Dean Johnson strongly urged all 
real estate boards to admit to membership 
qualified Negro real estate men. For further 
details I refer you to the Government Print- 
ing Office for a copy of the Commission’s 
Report, or to the question period. I have 
barely scratched the surface of but one of the 
subjects in the Commission's 600-page re- 
port. (There is a 200-page abridgment you 
can get.) 

THE NORTH’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


I said I was reporting these recommenda- 
tions “for what they are worth” because so 
far little attention has been given to the 
Commission’s housing findings. The press 
has concentrated on the findings of ‘denials 
of the right to vote in the South. While I 
think stronger legislation to protect the right 
to vote is, and should be, the No. 1 item 
on the agenda of the next session of Con- 
gress, I would like to see the North face up 
to its own responsibilities in civil rights— 
particularly in the field of housing and em- 
ployment. 

When the Commission selected housing as 
one of its three subjects some northern 
champions of civil rights saw in this a plot by 
the three southern members of the Commis- 
sion to take the focus off the South and to 
fuzz the moral issue by showing that dis- 
crimination existed everywhere... While I do 
not deny that the southern members went 
along with our housing study partly because 
they thought it was good to throw some light 
into the dark corners outside the South, I 
would say that on this point I think they 
were right. The fact is that with nearly 
half of the Negro population residing out- 
side the South the problem is now a national 
one. Discrimination does exist everywhere. 
If this is the truth, then only by facing it 
and acting upon it can we be free. I argued 
with some of my northern friends that the 
result of our housing study and our hearings 
in northern cities, of our building some 
moral heat on this issue outside the South, 
would be to increase the moral heat every- 
where. But both these northern critics and 
I so far appear to be wrong. The focus has 
not been taken off the South and the moral 
heat in the North about its own shortcom- 
ings has not been generated because the 
Commission’s housing study. has been largely 
lost in the shuffle. 

Speaking of moral heat closer home than 
Mississippi, let me mention one item in the 
report of the Indiana State Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Commission, headed by Jack 
Scott, your former mayor. This Indiana 
committee reported that there are no Negro 
residents in 30 of the State’s 92 counties, and 
that in some Indiana communities there 
have been signs advising “Niggers don’t let 
the sun go down on you here.” I don’t know 
whether such signs are now in existence, but 
our Indiana advisory committee aptly noted 
that “if one cannot establish residence in 
one-third of the State, he cannot meet the 
qualifications for voting,” and concluded that 
“in this way in parts of Indiana the Negro is 
being deprived of his right to vote by 
indirection.” 

But I don’t want to stop with such a sour 
note about this State. I am well aware of 
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the continuing migration of Negroes to In- 
diana and to South Bend, and I recall the 
story of the Negro witness who was testify- 
ing before a congressional committee and 
was solemnly asked by a southern Senator: 
“Would you rather live in the sovereign 
State of Mississippi or in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics?” The Negro is supposed 
to have answered, “I’ll take Indiana.” 

And I might add that Indiana is now mak- 
ing up for the fact that its original State 
constitution of 1816 denied Negroes the right 
to vote and that its constitution of 1851 

‘not only continued the denial, but even pro- 
hibited their migration to the State by the 
present more important fact that Congress- 
man JOHN BrapeMas is taking the leadership 
in the House of Representatives in the effort 
to enact new legislation establishing the 
right to vote everywhere. Immediately af- 
ter Father Hesburgh, Chairman Hannah, and 
Dean Johnson, the three northern members 
of the Commission, proposed a constitutional 
amendment establishing universal suffrage 
and prohibiting State literacy and interpre- 
tation tests through which most of the dis- 
crimination in the South takes place, Con- 
gressman BraDemMas introduced a bill to sub- 
mit this proposed constitutional amendment 
to the States for ratification. 

So I am full of hope about the role In- 
diana can now play in fulfilling the Ameri- 
-can dream. Pericles told ancient Athens 
that it was the school of Greece. I don’t 
want to push the comparison too far, but 
South Bend, like any American city that 
truly wishes to turn the American dream 
into a reality, can be a school of America. 
For two-thirds of the American people are 
now living in urban areas, and the equality of 
opportunity promised by the Constitution 
must, like charity, begin at home and in the 
homes of Americans... When we speak. of 
housing we are talking about the face of 
America now and in the future. As Father 
Hesburgh said in opening our New York hear- 
ing, “That face must have the beauty and 
dignity and harmony of the Constitution, not 
the face of slums and discrimination and 
chaos.” If this city in the crossroads of 
America, or any city dedicated to the un- 
finished work left by Lincoln, can succeed 
in this, then the promise of America will be 
nearer fulfillment; the promise that Thomas 
Wolfe put in these words: “to every man, 
regardless of his birth, his shining, golden 
opportunity, to every man the right to live, 
to work, to be himself and to become what- 
ever thing his manhood and his vision can 
combine to make—this, seeker, is the prom- 
ise of America.” 





Remarks of Congressman Robert W. 
Levering on the Occasion of the Presen- 
tation of the Plaque Commemorating 
the Anniversary of the Fall of Bataan 
at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
Arlington, Va., April 9, 1960 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON.. RORERT W. LEVERING — 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday last, April 9, the 18th anni- 
versary of the fall of Bataan, the Amer- 
- ican Defenders of Bataan and Corregi- 
dor, an organization unique in this coun- 
try, presented a beautiful plaque to the 
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trophy room at the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier in Arlington, Va., in the 
name of the unknown among those who 
died in defense of freedom in the early 
months of World War II in the Philip- 
pines. 

Present for the ceremony on behalf 
of the American Defenders of Bataan 
and Corregidor were Kenneth Stull, na- 
tional commander, John 8S. Koot and 
Joseph Vater, of the tribute committee, 
as well as Albert Senna, former national 
commander, and several other members 
of the organization. Col. Ismael Lapus 
and Lt. Alejandro Melchoir from the 
Philippine Embassy appeared on behalf 
of the Independent Republic of the 
Philippines. 

Mr. Speaker, I can attest personally 
to the fact that many of the defenders 
of Bataan and Corregidor were buried 
in unmarked graves during the 3}2-year 
period our troops were confined in pris- 
oner-of-war camps. By unanimous con- 
sent heretofore granted, I include, for 
the Recorp, the remarks it was my priv- 
ilege to make on the occasion of the 
trophy presentation: 

Today as we observe the 18th anniversary 
of the fall of Bataan, we perform a conscious 
act of recalling those far-off days of suffering 
and sacrifice. As we dedicate this plaque we 
pay tributo to those who did not return. 

In December 1941 the ground forces avail- 
able to meet the Japanese invasion of the 
Philippines comprised the Philippine Army, 
with a total strength of less than 100,000, and 
a U.S. Regular Army contingent of some 
25,000. The Philippine Army was ill- 
equipped and its training was incomplete. 
These forces, we quickly learned, were inade- 
quate to stop the enemy at the shoreline, 
and General MacArthur withdrew them into 
the mountainous peninsula of Bataan and 
to the island of Corregidor. This withdrawal 
was conducted with consummate skill under 
constant enemy attack. 

The epic struggle against overwhelming 
odds began on December 10, 1941, when the 
initial Japanese amphibious landings were 
made on the island of Luzon. The Japanese 
timetable of conquest called for the over- 
whelming of the Philippines in 10 days. But 
the enemy had not anticipated the heroic 
resistance of the American soldiers and their 
Filipino comrades in arms. Actually, it was 
almost 120 days before the Americans and 
the Filipinos, too weakened to resist any 
longer, were forced to surrender. 

Shortage of food had reduced the defenders 
of Bataan to less than one-fourth rations. 
The supply of needed clothing had long been 
exhausted and a large part of the troops were 
barefooted and clad in rags. Wounds and 
disease had taken their toll; less than half 
the men were capable of walking any dis- 
tance. Those indescribably weary men still 
capable of action in the twilight hours of 
Bataan had little left with which to con- 
tinue the fight other than their will and their 
pride. They had no antitank weapons and 
little or no artillery. They had only rifies 
and small amounts of ammunition. Four 
long months of bitter fighting against a well- 
trained and well-equipped foe, without re- 
placements in men, equipment, or supplies, 
had brought them to the brink of an- 
nihilation. 

April 9, 1942, when Bataan fell, was a dark 
day in the course of our struggle in the 
Pacific. But Bataan has become a word of 
honor and courage in the language of free- 
dom the world over. Bataan was a valuable 
lesson in the relationship of free peoples. 
Even as this gallant band of Filipinos and 
Americans laid down its arms, the loyalty of 
the Filipinos, soldiers and civilians alike, to 
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the cause of freedom: remained steadfast. 

Bataan was a military defeat, but it was a 
victory of the spirit-—the spirit which moves 
men of different nationalities to fight shoul- 
der to shoulder for their common freedom. 

This vlaque commemorates those mep ~*. 
fougnt as ..--‘celly and tenaciously «s any 
military force has ever u~* “™“ uvmmemo- 
rates especially those who did not return. 
Their desperate resistance, holding as they 
did a sizable portion of the J: strength 
at bay for so long, allowed American forces 
to be dispatched to Australia, New Caledonia, ° 
and other islands for the counter-offensive 
which began 4 months later at Guadalcanal. 
Nobody could have done more. 

It seem to me the words of Jose Rizal, the 
Philippines’ greatest hero, spoken on the 
night before his execution, are appropriate 
at this time. “The place matters not, cypress 
or laurel or lilly white, scafford or open plain, 
combat or martyrdom’s plight.” 





The Milan Trade Fair—A Showcase for 
Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, with the 
growing recognition in the United States 
of international trade fairs abroad as 
one of the most important showcases in 
which to present the story and the prod- 
ucts of our system of free enterprise, I 
should like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the opening in Italy on 
April 12 of the largest international ag- 
ricultural, industrial and commercial 
fair in the world—the 38th International 
Milan Trade Fair. 

The fairgrounds, utilizing nearly 414 
million square feet and containing 47 
miles of display frontage, is situated in 
the center of the city of Milan, the geo- 
graphical center of the European com- 
mon market. From April 12 until the 
27th, 13,500 exhibitors will show more 
than 1 million products made in 120 
countries and territories in North and 
South America, Asia, Africa, the Middle 
East, and Europe to the expected record 
attendance of 4,350,000 persons. 

Among the 33 national »avilions at the 
fair will be those of the Soviet Union and 
the U.S. Government. In addition to our 
official exhibit, there will be exhibited 
independently the products of 550 large 
and small U.S. companies. I am in- 
formed that advance registration at the 
fair indicates a greater U.S. attendance 
than ever before because of the growing 
interest in our country of the needs for 
the enhancement of economic well-being, 
both here and abroad, through foreign | 
trade and investment in all the areas of 
the world which are represented at the 
fair. 

This year the permanent fairgrounds 
have been enlarged and five complete 
new international expositions haye been 
added. A vast new a pavil- 


ion, covering a total area of nearly 
200,000 square feet, is bringing into one 
integrated exposition all exhibits related 
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to farm machinery and farm products 
of all types. ee eee 
voted to nuclear power applications in 

a a 


Exhibits at the 1960 fair will cover 120 
product classifications. They will be 
arranged in eight main groups of dis- 
plays, each one almost a complete inter- 
national exposition in itself. ‘These main 
sections of the fair include: 

Agricultural produce and equipment; 
industrial and agricultural chemicals and 


chinery, equipment. and materials, and 
office equipment; electrical, electronic, 
and optical products; aircraft, marine, 
and automotive products, equipment, and 
supplies; consumer goods, including 
household appliances and furnishings, 
textiles and apparel, and sporting goods; 

national pavilions of the many govern- 
ments officially participating, including 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. 

Products on exhibit will range in size 
from housewives’ needles to the largest 
construction and manufacturing ma- 
chinery and will include light and heavy 
industrial and agricultural equipment 
and products, photographic equipment 
and supplies, automobiles, aircraft, boats, 
furniture, printing machinery, hotel sup- 
plies, oil country goods, raw materials, 
office supplies, nuclear power equipment, 
paints, toys, highway, and homebuilding 
machinery and materials, engineering 
goods, machine tools, textile machinery, 
foods and beverages, glassware and 
ceramics, plastics, refrigerating equip- 
ment, radio and television equipment, 
lumber products, farm machinery, mo- 
tion picture equipment, livestock, phar- 
maceuticals and veterinary supplies, and 
virtually all other types of products from 
all parts of the world. 

One of the unusual aspects of the 
Milan Fair is that throughout the 2 
weeks’ exposition, economic, technical, 
and trade discussions and conferences 
are held to enable both government of- 
ficials and business executives from all 

over the world to meet and discuss their 

problems and to explore ways by which 
Ca might increase trade, commerce 
and investment between their countries. 
I commend the American businessmen 
who will take part in this truly fine ve- 
hicle for international collaboration and 
hope that their number will continue 
to grow. 





God and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 
Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, occa- 
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ee ae ee Speaker, that 
my minister, the Reverend Kenneth R. 
Locke, pastor of | the Western Highlands 
Presbyterian Church, of Kansas City, 
Kans., and my friend the Reverend Rice 
Lardner, Presbyterian minister of 
Olathe, Kans., are good friends of the 
Honorable Jonn F. Kennepy, Senator 
from Massachusetts. Both of these able 
men rebel at the thought that religion 
should be raised as an issue in the presi- 
dential campaign. 

In the March 7 issue of Monday Morn- 
ing, a magazine for Presbyterian minis- 
ters, an article appeared by the Rever- 
end Ernest Ackerman, pastor of the 
First Church, Perry, Okla., entitled 
“Election Year Bigotry,” which I believe 
other Members would enjoy reading and 
which I include in the extension of my 
remarks: at 

ELECTION YEAR Bicorry 


I am both hurt and angry. I am simply 
appalled by the devious and insistent tinge 
of bigotry and, even worse, downright fear 
being evidenced by many of the brethren 
in this election year. Out here in the 
“hardshell” belt one expects to be bombarded 
by the prejudice and fear inherent in poorly 
educated groups used to clannish decisions, 
but to find it in our own ministry, flashing 
out like a licking tongue of flame intended to 
reduce all to the ashes of conformity, speaks 
ill of the guidance some of our people must 
be receiving. I for one raise ah agonized 
voice in protest. 

Could it be that we have forgotten the 
very foundations of the Presbyterianism we 
so vociferously proclaim? I don’t need to 
review it. It has been reviewed many times, 
and we have all applauded it in principle 
and glowed in the power of God working 
through His people. “Thy will be done.” 
Amen. “In our weakness is our strength.” 
Amen. And as long as we had no specific 
fear to test it, it remained great. Apparently 
now that we have a fear confronting us 
which we may not be able to control, we 
repudiate it. I sorely suspect that, in many 
of our United Presbyterian churches, if the 
minister doesn’t control the election of eld- 
ers, the selection of teachers, the vote to 
build, or whether young people may dance 
at fellowships, the right of conscientious 
voice should properly be shelved tempor- 
arily, at least until we may smugly applaud 
it again in principle in some denominational 
publication. 

I read recently of a translator of Scripture 
in Africa who could find no adequate word 
for “trust” in a certain dialect. A colporteur 
happened in and set two chairs together 
and proceeded to stretch out on them, say- 
ing how good it felt to “lean my whole 
weight on” the chairs. The translator had 
his word for trust. How much do we trust 
God, for one, and our people, in this pro- 
found sense? How far will ministers go in 
demonstrating by example to their flocks 
their trust in something we disagree with, 
perhaps even secretly fear? 

Where is the enlightened “love God and 
love thy neighbor” of last year? Shall we 
grudgingly lift ourselves to call the Negro 
our brother in 1 year, but not the Roman 
Catholic in the next? Is it snidely righteous 
for one President to be photographed often 
with Dr. Elson and wrong for another per- 
haps to be photographed with Cardinal 
Cushing? Are not the safeguards in our 
American Government, in the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution and, in the ex- 
treme, of impeachment for malfeasance, as 
safe in the one as in the other? 

In the final analysis, if our way of life is 
the Christ-intended way, by the living God 
we had better confront the test and turn to 
a better way. How many times have we 
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preached on the frequency of Jesus’ words, 
“Fear not,” and their synonyms? Or on the 
greatest commandment? Or on the Lenten 
meaning of the cross? Et cetera ad infini- 
tum? Or do our themes really conceal 
something like this: “Because you have 
neither the time nor inclination to be as 
intellectual as I, just beileve what I tell you 
to believe, and fear those things I tell you to 
fear; love whom I say to love, and hate 
whom I tell you to hate.” I pray that this is 
the absurdity that it implies. 

I would like to be reassured that our Pres- 
byterian system of today is the leader in 
Christian thinking in this and all other mat- 
ters. My own hurts, from what I have read 
and heard since Senator KENNEDY an- 
nounced his candidacy, will be soothed and 
healed by a great and ringing, far-reaching, 
Christian pronouncement of principle by the 
next general assembly. 

In the meantime, my whole weight is lean- 
ing on God my Saviour. He will lead the peo- 
ple who are entrusted to my care into right- 
eousness providing I guide them into lean- 


“ing their whole weight on Him too. 





Resolution To Abolish the Distribution 
Guides System in the Canton Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I offer and 
insert, together with my remarks, a reso- 
lution which was adopted unanimously 
by the members of Local No. 524 of 
Canton, Ohio, National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks—AFL-CIO—at their 
meeting of March 17, 1960. 

I sincerely hope that their resolution 
shall have the careful study and con- 
sideration of the proper committees of 
—- and of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION REQUESTING THE Post OrFIce Dr- 
PARTMENT TO ABOLISH THE DISTRIBUTION 
GuIpEs SYSTEM IN THE CANTON Post OFFICE 


Whereas the Post Office Department went 
on record several years ago when it put into 
operation the work performance standards 
system, that they had no intention of ever 
measuring individual production; and 

Whereas the clerks in the Canton Post 
Office are already overburdened with very 
difficult schemes which they must learn and 
master on their own time; and 

Whereas the Canton Post Office is ohe of 
the very few post offices having the cumber- 
som, costly, and tedious 77-hole, wing-type 
combined distribution case; and 

Whereas in the creatio nof this guides sys- 
tem, the physical condition and age of the 
individual clerk was not considered, thus 
bringing about the condition that if he could 
not maintain a far rate of efficiency he could 
be removed to a position more adaptable to 
his capabilities which could lead to some 
serious personal problems, infringing on 
seniority rights, preferred assignments, of 
possibly removal from the service; and 

Whereas the distribution guides system 
has added to the clerk’s burden with un- 
realistic standards set so high as to make 
them imposible to attain as our clerks have 
have already proven; and 

Whereas this burden will place undue and 
unfair mental and physical strain on the 
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clerks thus creating a condition that will 
eventually lead to the impairment of the 
physical, mental health, and the well-being 
of the clerks; and 

Whereas such a speedup system is a per- 
sonal affront to the postal clerk who his- 
toriéally has been recognized as a most sin- 
cere and dedicated public servant; and 

Whereas such a system is another step 
toward an unpromising and not too opti- 
mistic future for the post office clerk, a 
- future that is completely and ruthlessly 
* mechanized, standardized, and artificial, 
thus completely ignoring the value of the 
human factor; and 

Whereas employee organizations were 
neither consulted nor permitted to give their 
opinions or suggestions, nor were they pery 
mitted to help in setting up work stand- 
ards or time on each operation as is the cus- 
tom and practice in private industry; and 

Whereas the distribution of mail, before 
this distribution guides system, was handled 
in a very efficient manner. effecting quick 
dispatch, and next-day delivery. The clerical 
force at the Canton, Ohio, Post Office feel 
that this present system is just another 
watchdog or check on the career men who 
are the backbone of the postal service. This 
system is a throwback to the old piecework 
program which organize labor threw out 
years ago: Therefore be is 

Resolved, The National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks (AFL-CIO) Local No. 524, Can- 
ton, Ohio, hereby goes on record as being 
opposed to the distribution guides system or 
any other system which in effeet policies and 
is used as a psychological whip to speed up 
the efforts of the individual clerk; and be 
it further i 

Resolved, That it is our contention and 
firm belief that the most economical and 
successful method of moving mail is 
through proper supervision; and be it further 

Resolved, That we intend to seek all ave- 
nues of approach in obtaining assistance to 
halt this inhuman speedup system which 
will completely destroy the morale of faith- 
ful clerks and reduce the once proud pub- 
lic servants to a mere automation existing 
in servitude; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to W. E. Dornan, Canton postmaster, the 
Post Office Department, including our re- 
gional office at Cincinnati, Ohio, the Senators 
and Representatives from Ohio, the chair- 
man of the two Post Office Committees in 
Congress, and to George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO, and all affiliated locals, includ- 
ing the Greater Canton AFL-CIO Council. 





The Folly of the Forand Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Binghamton (N.Y.) Press of 
March 5, 1960: 

{From the Binghamton (N.Y.) Press, 
Mar. 5, 1960] 

COMPULSORY MeEDICAL INSURANCE FOLLY 

The so-called Forand bill, which would 
impose compulsory medical insurance to take 
care of the Nation’s needy elderly, stands lit- 
tle chance of approval in the current session 
of Congress, 
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But the bill has many supporters, particu- 
larly among elderly persons who have been 
deluging Members of Congress with letters 
and who now and in time to come will con- 
stitute a powerful political force. 

The Forand bill is not wrong insofar as it 
epitomizes society’s concern about the needy 
elderly. It is wrong in its arithmetic. What 
it proposes is to tax all and impose on all 
health insurance whether they want it or 
not, or need it or not. And then it goes on 
and proposes no more than a pittance for 
those really in need. 

Among those receiving social security 
benefits are many who have health insur- 
ance and other ample means of paying for 
their medical needs. Then there are those 
who lack means. They constitute the 
problem. 

Why should the Government undertake 
to finance the cost of medical care for all, 
the rich and poor? Why should the poor be 
taxed to pay for the poor? It’s too much 
for too little. It’s like swathing a man from 
head to toe in bandages to treat a puncture 
in his belly. 

The problem of providing medical aid for 
the elderly is not to be gaged by the number 
over 65, but by the number actually in 
need. If all over 65 are to receive free medi- 


cal care, the cost in taxes will be so high > 


that all taxpayers will in natural course de- 
mand Government medical care, and the 
Nation will be saddled with socialized medi- 
cine, which would be as unsatisfactory as it 
would be costly. 

The question of providing medical care 
for the elderly is a serious social problem, 
but it can be solved short.of suffocating gov- 
ernmental paternalism which deprives indi- 
viduals of the right to solve their own prob- 
lems and gives them too little in exchange 
for forfeiting their economic independence. 

The problem of health insurance is being 
solved to a substantial degree at the private 
level. Millions of American industrial work- 
ers are provided health insurance that. will 
continue in force in retirement. Insurance 
companies are striving to formulate policies 
to meet medical care costs in the policy- 
holder’s later years, Individuals are seeking 
their own solutions, 

The American people have less need of 
Government-supplied medical care than 
they have for financial honesty in Govern- 
ment—policies that protect the future buy- 
ing power of the dollar. Deficit spending by 
Government, far beyond that occasioned by 
war or reasonable need, is to blame for the 
neediness of many elderly persons today. 

What the Forand bill proposes would be to 
heap great, unnecessary burdens on the peo- 
ple now to relieve them of future burdens. 
The arithmetic is bad as anyone can well 
perceive with a bit of calculation. Hard- 
ship is not relieved by creating greater hard- 
ship, nor by creating excessive costs that 
would prevent the individual from con- 
tributing to the solution. of his own 
problems. 





Goldwater Gaining 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J.. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 11,1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the Goldwater stampede in 
South Carolina was given the silent 
treatment by the great metropolitan 
areas and national networks, but the 
truth is seeping through. It is electri- 
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fying and is giving the oppressed tax- 
payers hope for a presidential choice 
in November. The following editorial 
appeared in the Greenville News, Green- 
ville, S.C., one of the South’s leading 
newspapers: 


[From the Greenville News, Apr. 8, 1960] 
Strate GOP Acrion May Have Errecr 


The backing given Senator Barry Go.p- 
water, of Arizona, by South Carolina Re- 
publicans may have more ce than 
the mere 13 votes the State’s delegates will 
cast for him at the National Republican 
Convention this summer, 

In his speech before the State GOP con- 
Senator GOLDWATER made it un- 
mistakably clear that he is a bedrock con- 
servative. His philosophical inclination ‘to- 
ward States rights and individual liberty is 
en.r hasized in more detail in his new book 
whica was reviewed on this. page several 
days ago by our Columbia correspondent, 
W. D. Workman, Jr. : 

It would be unrealistic, of course, to credit 
Senator Gotpwater with much of a chance 
of snatching the Republican ae 
nomination from Vice President Nixon. The 
withdrawal of Gov. Nelson Rockefeller as- 
sured the nomination for Mr. Nixon and 
President Eisenhower's open support of him 
has now made assurance doubly sure. , 

But the South Carolina backing may yet 
create an important reaction. When the 
Arizona Senator’s name is placed in nomi- 
nation, or even if it is not, things may 
happen. 

Tt may be assumed that the State con- 

ition’s action did not go unnoticed by 

publicans in other States. Despite the 
tuct that the left-liberal press elsewhere 
rather self-consciously ignored it or rele- 
gated it to some icious spot, the 
word of this kind of thing gets around. 

The only conclusion that GOP leaders can 
gain from it is that there is still in existence 
a body of opinion which strongly opposes 
latter-day liberalism and which sees too 


‘many of its symptoms in Mr, Nixon, 


There have been several recent reports 
that leading Republicans, including Na- 
tional Chairman THRusTon Morron, have 
already divided this feeling. They have 
warned the Vice President and the White 
House that, despite some early optimism, 
they face a rugged campaign come next 
November and “me-tooism” won’t win the 
race. The action taken in Columbia pro- 
vides solid confirmation of this, 

By itself, it probably would not provide 
enough pressure to divert Mr. Nrxon from 
the leftward trend which he has been ac- 
cused of adopting lately. But if it should 
inspire others to follow a similar course, an 
irresistible force may be set in motion. 

Above all, it should be remembered that 
there is at this moment no leading candidate 


, of Indiana, have been men- 
tioned, but in reality the nomination is still 
a wide open race, 


Given vigorous backing, Senator Go.p- 


didate, 
bosses, to be sure, but few of them attend 
Republican conventions and there is still no 
proof that they can their mem- 
bership to follow their dictates in the gen- 
eral election. 


Mr. Nrxon has shown signs of making that 


to minimize it, would be to place a 
conservative on the ticket with him. 
that role few men are better suited 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER. 
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Address by Nathan Straus on Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OFf NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people would be happy indeed to see 
Germany become a truly democratic 
country. The fact, however, that men 
who were openly associated with Hitler 
during World War II and who played a 
prominent role as Nazis are still in pow- 
er today, arouses considerable doubt in 
our minds whether the new Germany is 
really on the road to democracy. 

The visit to this country by Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer last month brought 
this matter to the fore again. The re- 
cent wave of swastika smearings on 
synagogues, churches, community cen- 
ters and other public edifices, which was 
started on Christmas Eve in Cologne, 
Germany, also raised much doubt as to 
the extent of real democracy in Germany 
and, in particular, the effect of German 
education in conveying to German youth 
the truth about Hitler and the Nazi re- 
gime. 

These problems are being seriously dis- 
cussed in the American press, on radio 
and television, and other forums of pub- 
lic opinion. A noteworthy contribution 
toward this discussion was made recent- 
ly by Mr. Nathan Straus, who delivered 
a very interesting address over radio sta- 
tion WMCA in New York on April 1, 1960. 

Mr. Straus is a well-known benefactor 
and philanthropist in New York. He is 


one of our leading citizens, a public- . 


spirited person, and a man whose views 
and opinions are highly regarded by the 
people of New York. His address, en- 
titled “Watch on the Rhine,” has aroused 
much interest and I am pleased to bring 
it to the attention of my colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert into the Recorp 
the address by Mr. Straus which is as 
follows: 

WatcH ON THE RHINE 
(By Nathan Straus) 

When Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and 
Premier David Ben-Gurion issue a statement 
expressing agreement in their views, it is 
indeed news. Dr. Adenauer said he had been 
“deeply moved” and added, “The German 
people draw a deep satisfaction from the fact 
that through restitution to victims of nazism 
a contribution was made toward the process 
of rehabilitation in Israel.” Premier Ben- 
Gurion said: “We remember the past not in 
order to brood upon it, but in order that it 
shall never reoccur. The Germany of today 
is not the Germany of yesterday. After hav- 
ing met with the Chancellor I am sure that 
the judgment is correct.” 

While WMCA does not venture to disagree 
with the interpretation of conditions in 
present-day Germany by the Israeli Premier 
and the German Chancellor, we herewith 
present some facts, facts that have been 
verified, facts that do not seem to justify 
the rosy picture thus portrayed of Germany 
today. 


now in jail. He is not. 
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Has there been a fundamental change in 
Germany from the sadistic days of Adolph 
Hitler? Has Germany become a truly demo- 
cratic country with an appreciation of the 
horrors of Hitlerism? Are the men now in 
power new men? Are the facts of the leaders 
of Germany today new faces, men uncon- 
taminated with the deeds of the Hitler era? 

Here are the facts: 

Hans Gilobke was the author of the Nazi 
regulations which decreed that being a Jew 
was acrime. He was responsible for affixing 
the letter “J” to passports of Jewish citizens 
of Germany to prevent them from escaping 
from Germany and thus escaping the Hitler 
gas chambers. He is remembered as the man 
who once remarked of the cases with which 
he dealt: “They (the Jews) should have 
chosen their parents more carefully.” This 
man, Hans Globke, is now, at this very mo- 
ment, state secretary in the Adenauer gov- 
ernment, the man responsible for the ap- 
pointment of the top people in the civil 
service. 

Theodor Oberlaender was an officer in 
Hitler’s brown-shirted storm troops. He 
participated in Hitler’s first putsch in 1923 
and he became a member of the Nazi Party 
with membership card No. 2,331,552. Is he 
He is, instead, 
Cabinet Minister for Refugee Affairs in the 
present German Government. 

Like Herr Oberlaender, Gerhard Schroeder 
was also a member of Hitler’s brown 
storm troops. He was a member of the Nazi 
Party as early as 1933 and he bears his share 
of guilt for the crimes of the Third Reich. 
What price did he pay? He is today Minister 
of the Interior in the present German 
Gevernment. 

What of the men of riches and power in 
the Hitler era? Who weré they then and 
who are they now? 

Friedrich Flick was described in 1946 by 
the US. authorities as head of a $400 million 
industrial combine and the greatest single 
power behind the Nazi war machine. In 1947 
the U.S. War Crimes Commission convicted 
and sentenced Flick to 7 years in prison. 
But after serving only 3 years of his sentence, 
Flick was released. Who and what is he to- 
day? Friedrich Flick is said to be the richest 
man in Germany. He has been described in 
German newspapers as the colossus of the 
Ruhr industries. He is a controlling figure 
in industries turning out airplanes, paper, 
chemicals, and plastics, as well as operating 
Daimler-Benz, one of Europe’s largest car 
producers. 

Alfred Krupp, bearer of one of Germany's 
most notorious names, a name known as a 
family of makers of munitions, the Krupp 
industries, assisted his father, Gustav Krupp, 
in arming the Nazi war machine. Alfred 
Krupp was branded as a war criminal and 
sentenced by the U. S. War Crimes Commis- 
sion in 1948 to a 12-year prison term. But 
he was released after 214 years. Since then, 
with the aid of the American Government, 
he has become the dominant figure in a giant 
integrated operation encompassing every- 
thing from coal and iron mines to machine 
plants. 

The magazine Business Week has com- 
mented: “The trend in the steel industry 
brings back memories of big business and 
Hitler’s Third Reich.” And Fortune maga- 
gine noted that the Krupp industries had ac- 
tively and flagrantly supported the Fuehrer, 
and adds “The ruler of Krupp accepted all 
the medals the Nazis pinned on him.” 

Joseph Neckermann is described in a re- 


‘cent issue of Time magazine as “The mail- 


order king—hard-eyed, aggressive Joseph 
Neckermann, 47, founder and sole owner of 
the company.” How did Herr Neckermann 
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rise to wealth and power? In the words of 
Time magazine: 

“In Berlin as throughout Germany, hun- 
dreds of Jewish businessmen were being per- 
secuted by the Nazis, forced to sell their 
businesses at ridiculously low prices to get 
enough cash to flee Germany.”, 

Neckermann, who normally would have 

been in the armed forces, had been excused 
from military duty when World War II be- 
gan, as a big supplier to the military and, 
according to Time, “he became a Nazi well 
connected in party circles.” For this he was 
sentenced by the American authorities to a 
term in prison, but because of the alleged 
reason that he had contracted tuberculosis, 
he was soon released. 
» Herman Abs was one of the leading finan- 
ciers who supported the Hitler war machine. 
A US. military government report in 1946 
commented: “Abs was the guiding spirit of 
the vicious Deutsche Bank, which combined 
an unusual concentration of economic power 
with active participation in the criminal poli- 
cies of the Nazi regime.” Herman Abs was 
on the United Nations war crimes list. He 
was, however, never tried in person for his 
deeds. He was sentenced in absentia by a 
Yugoslav court to 15 years of forced labor 
for war crimes. 

Herman Abs is again today ruler of the 
Deutsche Bank, one of the largest financial 
institutions in West Germany. He is also 
chairman or director of over 30 important 
companies in West Germany, Spain, the 
Netherlands, Luxemburg, and the United 
States. 

Additional evidence of the power, in in- 
dustrial life and in political life of Germany 
today could be shown. But perhaps the fact 
that today the richest man in Germany, the 
steel industry king in Germany, the mail or- 
der king, the man who dominates part of 
Germany’s growing financfal power, the state 
secretary and the Cabinet Minister for Refu- 
gees were all prominent Nazis—some of them 
sentenced to prison by the American War 
Crimes Commission—is enough to show the 
caliber of the men who exemplify the so- 
called new and democratic Germany. ’ 

Now let us look at the education of the 
German youth in the new and democratic 
German: 


y. 

Not only is industrial life and government 
dominated by former Nazis, but so is the edu- 
cational system. 

German textbooks in use today do not 
include much information about Hitler or 
about the crimes of the Nazis or the hideous 
record of the extermination camps: Dachau, 
Buchenwald, Auschwitz, and Belsen. 

The textbook in history used in the Ger- 
man “Volkshule” (elementary schools), 
which every child is supposed to attend, con- 
tains exactly one paragraph about the Hitler 
regime. It is devoted chiefly to deploring the 
fact that Hitler’s policies resulted in the 
military destruction of Germany. It says 
that and no more. 

In higher education the same conditions 
exist. 


The textbook used in the “gymnasium,” 


_ corresponding roughly to our last 2 years of 


high school and freshman year in college, 
contains only three pages of reference to the 
Naziera. These pages consist of a character- 
ization of the era as one marred by dictator- 
ship in many countries, including Russia, 
Italy, dnd Germany. This textbook states 
only that dictatorship proved a bad thing 
for each of the countries and that each of 
the dictators was overthrown by the people 
of his own country. There is no further ref- 
erence to Hitler or his rule, no mention of 
the deeds of the man responsible for the 
murder and torture of millions, 
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As a corollary to this record of Germany 
today, it is not surprising to read in a re- 
cent issue of the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun of a Canadian Jew’s charges that 
he was beaten up by a German for calling 
Hitler a “scoundrel and a criminal.” The 
incident is related. in the following words: 

“Chaim Kuflik, 57, a small gray-haired 
Polish-born Canadian Jew from Toronto, 
said the incident took place in a Frankfurt 
restaurant where a tall blond German started 
to talk to him. 

Mr. Kuflik said when he praised Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer as a ‘real great statesman,’ 
the German retorted: “There has only been 
one great German and that was Adolph 
Hitler.’ Mr. Kufiik, whose father, brother, 
wife, and child were killed by the Nazis in 
Poland, replied he thought Hitler was a 
‘scoundrel and a criminal.’ The German as- 
saulted him and mauled him badly. * *. * 
Two police officers who arrived after the 
German had left by the back door told Mr. 
Kuflik it was his own fault that he was 
beaten up.” 

Let us now recall, aware of these facts, the 
recent declaration of Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion when he met with Chancellor Ade- 
nauer: “We remember the past not in order 
to brood upon it, but in order that it shall 
never reoccur.” 

It would seem from the facts recited here 
that the “past” is still the present. The 
danger which once flamed into genocide is 
still alive in Germany today, in the bodies 
and the minds of the mefi who helped to 
create the “hell” of World War II. These 
same men are the leaders of Germany in 
1960. . 





Teaching Space-Age Science to Children 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as an example of what my alert and 
dedicated constituents are doing back in 
the Second Congressional District of 
Illinois to keep strong our country I am 
extending my remarks to include an ar- 
ticle by Dr. William I. Harber in the 
February 1960 issue of the Chicago 
Schools Journal. The message of Dr. 
Harber is of importance to the thinking 
men of America, especially at this time 
when science teaching is so important 
to national defense. Dr. Harber’s ar- 
ticle follows: 

TEACHING Space-AGr ScIrENCE TO CHILDREN— 
Is THE CONTENT OF OUR SCIENCE COURSES 
Up To DatTr? 

(By William I, Harber) 

In a short monograph, “Man in Space: A 
Tool and Program for the Study of Social 
Change”! there is a contribution by Lawrence 
K. Frank entitled “Cultural Implications of 
Man in Space.”- Mr, Frank says, among other 





7Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, vol. 72 (New York, 1958), pp. 165— 
214, 
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thizigs, “Ordinarily the teaching of physics, 
chemistry and mathematics is limited to the 
classic framework, the ideas developed prior 
to 1900, with the result that the younger 
members of society learn of the new climate 
of opinion from comics, science fiction, TV, 
movies and other informal sources.” He goes 
on to say that “an introduction to MIS 
(man in space) may be more feasible in 
nursefy school than in elementary grades.” 

My first reaction on reading this state- 
ment was that Mr, Frank was pulling the 
reader’s leg. But after a careful rereading 
I began to sense his meaning. 

As a teacher of physical science in the 
junior college, I had been puzzled from time 
to time by the following phenomenon. 
Affable students would bring articles and 
clippings on scientific matters to my desk 
and leave them with the earnest suggestion 
that I read them. -Even though I had fre- 
quently seen or read the particular item a 
student brought, I thanked each studeni 
warmly for his thoughtfulness. 


STUDENTS INTERESTED IN RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


What I didn’t understand for some time, 
longer than I care to admit, was why such 
bearers of reading material were so obviously 
trying not to give offense as they laid the 
magazine or clipping down. I think, in part, 
they were. trying to bring me up to date on 
some topics, so that I wouldn't be so far 
behind the times when the next semester 
came around. 

At the same time they were considerately 
trying to avoid any suggestion, other than 
the implied one, that their teacher was un- 
familiar with 20th century developments in 
science. It is a tribute to their scientific 
acumen that such a judgment was amply 
supported by the only evidence upon which 
a hypothesis could be formulated—the con- 
tent of their course—and a tribute to their 
human acumen that they realized that, al- 
though the poor fellow obviously needed 
help, it would be best to render it diffidently 
and as if by accident, lest his pride be 
wounded. 


DO STUDENTS KNOW THE EARTH IS ROUND? 


Let us take a look at one of the major areas- 


we cover in our physical science survey 
course—astronomy. During the last decade 
that I have taught this subject, I have 
started out with this bombshell: “Is the 
earth really round?” The syllabus which I 
have used for the course furnishes such ex- 
citing bits of information as the fact that 
ships disappear over the horizon bottom 
first and the fact that you see more the 
higher up you go. 

While I am explaining to the class how 
back in B.C. old Eratosthenes figured out the 
circumference of the earth in “stadia,” my 
audience is quietly dividing up into two 
major camps: (1) those students who knew 
that this had to be a dull course, else why 
would it be required, and (2) those students 
who are wondering. whether their teacher is 
an unreconstructed birdwatcher who has 
been impressed into the teaching of physical 
science because of the shortage of scientists. 
It is the students in this latter group who, 
I believe, begin to feel sorry for the instruc- 
tor, and commence to slip him hot items 
in the sciences from press and periodical. 

COLLEGE COURSES INCLUDE 20TH CENTURY 

CONCEPTS 

I am happy to say that in recent years 
college instructors, aware of the inadequacy 
of the Newton-Galileo kind of course for 
present-day science, are contemplating re- 
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vamping some of their course content. The 
new texts deal at length with 20th century 
developments. At least, if such a text were 
employed together with lecture-demonstra- 
tions which took cognizance of more than 
the most traditional and elementary physical 
concepts, students would not feel it incum- 
bent upon them to bring me articles on solar 
batteries after a discussion on the voltaic 
cell, clippings on solar furnaces after a lec- 
ture on the steam engine, and items on radio 
telescopes after examining and discussing 
the operation of the crystal set. 

But this is science at the college level. 
How does it fare in the high schools? Ex- 
amination of the equipment catalogs shows 
that the laboratory supply houses are still 
vending the same apparatus that was in use 
25 years ago. In fact, since the equipment is 
sturdily built, much of it in use is 25 years 
old. Physics teachers are famous for the 
extreme care with which they handle and 
maintain their equipment. The result is 
that many laboratories are well stocked with 
equipment designed to teach a science 
which has experienced only a small portion 
of the impact of 20th century theory and 
experiment, and only partially or not at all 
supplied with equipment for demonstrating 
or experimenting with post-Newtonian con- 
cepts 


What do the experiments largely center 
around? Usually they deal with the great 
classic works of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Not that Galileo’s gravitational constant and 
Archimedes’ principle are unimportant, but 
where do such limitations leave the student? 
Maialy, he comes to rest. at the beginning of 
the 20th century, when Messrs. Planck, Ein- 
stein, and Bohr began to take up the slack 
in the physical sciences and created a new 
approach to time, matter, and space. 

“CLASSICAL” APPROACHES MAY DIMINISH 
ENTHUSIASM 
comments are not at all in- 


of the cultural lag which has weakened 
science instruction than is the sees 
teacher. One of the: first experiments in 
many college physics courses is designed to 
teach the student to use measuring instru- 
ments such as calipers and micrometers, 
Such an approach to the thrilling and com- 
pelling world of time, space, and matter not 
only makes the student’s entry into that 
world dull, plodding, and perhaps distaste- 
ful, but does not even concede that an 18 
year old can measure. This conviction that 
18 year olds can’t measure is frequently 
shared by college chemistry courses. The 
college chemistry student sometimes—you 
may not believe this—also starts the course 
with an experiment in measuring but on an 
even cruder scale. The student works with 
a meter stick. 

If the student had some idea before he 
came to college that he was capable of meas- 
uring objects or spaces, he is soon dis- 
burdened of this belief. 

IS ELEMENTARY SCIENCE UP TO DATE? 

Much of the kind of procedure for instruc- 
tion in science which I have so far described 
is, fortunately, in the process of disappear- 

classrooms, 


ing from high school and college 

But a peculiar problem faces the college 
teacher and frequently the high school 
This is. the fact that elementary 
school science instruction, insofar as it deals 
with the physical sciences, tends to approach 
them largely in the classical. manner. 








eens doen te 


til 
tions of the prequantum picture of the world. 


If we serve him the classical h in 
high school, then it is left to the college 
to reorient him. 


student has the world and its inhabitants 
pretty well figured out. 

I think that Mr. Frank is right. We can- 
not begin too soon to deal with and teach 
science of th: space age. We cannot go 
quite so far back to begin as Mr. Frank 
suggests, since the Chicago school system, for 
better or for worse, no nursery schools. 
But we can, and I we should, begin 
as early as we are able to teach our students 
a science which deals with mass-energy re- 
lationships instead of inclined planes, with 
curved space instead of pinholes in black 
construction paper, and with an expanding 
universe instead of a round world. These 
students live in a world in which astronauts 
are training for other worlds. We should 
not circumscribe them within the narrower 
horizons of our own childhood. 

“Since science is knowledge and under- 
standing of nature, it is an essential part of 
our total knowledge and therefore claims an 
' Important place in our general education. 
We cannot ali be scientists, nor should we 
want to be; but we may, at least, develop 
an appreciation of science, just as we do of 
music or the arts, through some knowledge 
of its facts, objectives, and methods”— 
(Paul E. Klopsteg). 


BE 


as 





Country Elevators Protest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, after 


the announcement of a proposed cut in 
storage rates and handling charges on 
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Government-owned grain, I received 
heavy mail from the country grain ele- 
= in North Dakota protesting such 

Since the matter appeared to seriously 
affect the legitimate interest of those 
elevators, I called a factfinding meeting 
at Bismarck, N. Dak., on April 6, upon 
notice to all interested parties includ- 
ing the Farm Bureau, the Farmers 
Union, and the Farmers Grain Dealers 


_ Association. More than 400 persons, 


representing farmers’ elevators, coopera- 
tive elevators, and privately owned ele- 
vators, from all corners of the State, ap- 
peared and testified against the proposed 
cut, citing among other things their in- 
creased costs, lack of a storage cost 
analysis, high cost of construction in the 
area, and the arbitrary action of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the 
meeting that the uniform storage con- 
tracts now in effect be continued for 1 
year in order to provide time within 
which to study and negotiate any needed 
changes. The following resolution was 
adopted without a single dissenting vote. 
Names of the elevators represented are 
appended hereto. Copies of the resolu- 
tion, the names of the sponsors, and 
statements received at the meeting are 
today being delivered to the Department 
of Agriculture and the House Committee 
on Agriculture. 

The resolution and list of elevators 
represented are as follows: 

It is the consensus of this meeting of 
farmers, elevator managers, directors, and 
elevator owners, meeting at Bismarck, N. Dak. 
Wednesday, April 6, 1960, that: 

1. The average cost of operating primary 
elevators throughout North Dakota exceed 
the proposed payment-formula recently an- 
nounced by the Department of Agriculture. 

2. The proposed new rate structure for 
Government-stored grain at local elevators 
was arbitrarily arrived at by the Department 
and made public without permitting the 
country elevator trade an opportunity of 
hearing; and 

3. This right to be heard, we feel should 
not be arbitrarily abrogated inasmuch as 
the news stories emanating from a con- 
gressional committee investigation of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation's operations, have 
led the public to believe that exorbitant 
profits have accrued to the trade in general 
by reason of long-established grain storage 
rates. Such fixed conclusions, either by the 
Department or by the public, do not conform 
to the facts. There is no instance on record 
where any local elevator has abused or un- 
duly profited from the established grain 
storage policy. 

Further, since the congressional committee 
is still investigating the grain storage rate 
problem, it is our recommendation that 
USDA immediately rescind its announced 
action and extend the established rate agree- 
ments until (1) the committee has com- 
pleted its findings and submitted a report 
with its recommendations, and (2) consider 
the reports and findings of operators and 
owners throughout the country as evidenced 
by this meeting. 

It is the judgment of the group that we 
recommend a 1-year moratorium on the an- 
nounced arbitrary rates and on any proposed 
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change in the present uniform storage agree- 
ment, 
List oF ELEVATORS REPRESENTED 


Equity Elevator, Adrian, N. Dak. 

Amenia Seed & Grain Co., Amenia, N. Dak, 

Farmers Co-op Elevator Co., Agate, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union GTA, Alexander, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Grain Association, Alfred, 
N. Dak, 

Farmers Union GTA, Ayr, N. Dak. 

Peavy Elevator Co., Arena, N. Dak. 

Grain & Stock Exchange, Barlow, N. Dak. 

Farmers Grain Co., Blanchard, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union GTA, Bowman, N. Dak. 

Peavey Elevator, Baldwin, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union GTA, Berthold, N. Dak. 

Peavey Elevator, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Co-op Elevator, Baker, 

N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Co-op Elevator Association, 
Bisbee, N. Dak. 

GTA, Breien, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Elevator Co., Burnstad, 
N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Grain Co., 

N. Dak. 

Farmers Elevator, Bottineau, N. Dak. 
Farmers Co-op Elevator Co., Berea, N. Dak. 
Farmers Union GTA, Blabon, N. Dak. 
Farmers Co-op, Clementsville, N. Dak. 
Linderman Bros., Carrington; N. Dak. 
Farmers Elevator Co., Crary, N. Dak. 
Casselton Elevator Co., Casselton, N. Dak. 
Farmers Union GTA, Carson, N. Dak. 
Farmers Union GTA, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 
Peavey Elevator, Coleharbor, N. Dak. 
Farmers Union GTA, Charbonneau, N. Dak. 
Farmers Union GTA, Churchs Ferry, N, 

Dak. : 

Farmers Union GTA, Cartwright, N. Dak. 
Farmers Elevator Co., Corinth, N. Dak. 
Farmers Union Grain Association, Center, 

N. Dak. 
Farmers Union Elevator, Crosby, N. Dak. 
Co-op Grain Co., Cogswell, N. Dak. 
Farmers Co-op, Cleveland, N. Dak. 
Don Nicolson Elevator Co., Carrington, 

N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Elevator Co., Crocus, N. 
Dak. 
Farmers Union Co-op Association, Dazey, 

N. Dak. 

Rohrville Farmers Union Elevator, Devils 

Lake, N. Dak. 7 
Farmers Union GTA, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Farmers Elevator, Dodge, N. Dak. 

Co-op Elevator Association, Durbin, N. Dak. 
Gien J. Larson Elevator, Douglas, N. Dak. 
Dwight Seed & Grain Co., Dwight, N. Dak. 
Osborne McMillan Elevator Co., Dickinson, 

N. Dak, - 

Farmers Union Cooperative Elevator, Dick- 
inson, N. Dak. 
Producers Marketing Co., Embden and 

Cayuga, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Co-@p Elevator, Eldridge, 

N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Grain Co., Edgeley, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Elevator Co., Edmunds, 
N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Elevator, Elgin, N. Dak. 

Farmers Shipping & Supply Co., Edmore, 

N. Dak. 

Esmond Equity & Trading Co., Esmond, N. 


Buchanan, 


Farmers Union Grain Co., Epping, N. Dak. 

Co-op Association, Fessenden, N. Dak. 

Osborne McMillan Elevator Co., Fullerton, 
N. Dak. 

Farmers Union GTA, Finley, N. Dak. 


Farmers Co-op Elevator Co., Fairdale, 
N. Dak. 
Farmers Co-op Elevator Co., Forman, 
N. Dak. 
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Farmers Union Elevator, Flasher, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Elevator, Garrison, N. Dak. 

Farmers Elevator, Gardner, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union GTA, Garske, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union GTA, Geneseo, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union GTA, Galchutt, N. Dak. 

Birdsall Grain Co., Gladstone, N. Dak. 

Jacques Seed Co., (Glen Ullin, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Evevator Co., a 
N. Dak. 

Swendseid Compan'y, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

R. F. Gunkelman é, Sons, Grandin, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Eisvator Co., Gladstone, 
N. Dak. © 

Glen Ullin Roller Mills, Glen Ullin, N. Dak. 

Farmers Elevator, Hazen, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union GTA, Hartland, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union GTA, Hope, N. Dak. 

Equity Union Exchange, Haynes, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Co-op Elevator Co., Har- 
low, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Elevator, Harvey, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Elevator Co., Hansboro, N. 
Dak. 

Co-op Equity Exchange, Hettinger, N. Dak. 

Nelson Grain Co., Hamlet, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Elevator Co., Hazelton, N. 
Dak. 

Farmers Elevator Co., Hatton, N. Dak. 

Farmers Elevator Co., Halliday, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union GTA, Hamberg, N. Dak. 

Jamestown Terminal Elevator, James- 
town, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Elevator, Jud, N. Dak. 

Peavey Elevator, Kenaston, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Elevator, Knox, N. Dak. z 

Farmers Co-op Elevator Co., Kulm, N. Dak, 

Farmers Co-op Elevator, Kintyre, N. Dak. 

Farmers Mutual Elevator Co., Kathryn, 
N. Dak. 

Equity Elevator Co., Kramer, N. Dak. 

Equity Elevator Co., Killdeer, N. Dak. 

GTA, Linton, N. Dak. 

Equity Exchange, Lemmon, S. Dak. 

GTA, Lidgerwood, N, Dak. 

Peavey Elevator, Lansford, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Grain Co., LaMoure, N. Dak. 

Farmers Co-op Elevator, Leeds, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union GTA, Leeds, N. Dak. 

GTA, Lignite, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Elevator Co., Lankin N. 
Dak. 

Farmers Exchange, Leal, N. Dak. 

Farmers Elevator Co., Lunds Valley, N. 
Dak. 

Osborne McMillan Elevator Co., 
Dak. 
7 age Co-op Elevator Co., Mayville, N. 

ak. 

Farmers Union Elevator Co., Manfred, N. 
Dak. 

Farmers Union GTA, Mohall, N. Dak. 

Peavey Elevator, Mohall, N. Dak. 

GTA, Moorhead, Minn. 

Farmers Union Elevator, Minnewaukan, 
N. Dak. 

Farmers Union GTA, Minot, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Grain Association, Mandan, 
N. Dak. 

Farmers Elevator & Merc. Co., Moffet, N. 
Dak. 

Cargill, Inc., Minot, N. Dak. 

Bowdon Grain Co., McLaughlin, 8S. Dak. 

Farmers Union GTA, Mayville, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union GTA, Maddock, N. Dak. 

Equity Elevator, Munster, N. Dak. 
ine Union Elevator Co., New Salem, 

. Dak. 

Farmers Co-op Elevator Co., Niobe, N. Dak. 

Peavey Elevator, Napoleon, N. Dak. 


Minot, N. 
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Farmers Union GTA, New Rockford, N. 
Dak 


Co-op Elevator, Niagara, N. Dak. 
Farmers Union Elevator, New Town, N. 


Farmers Union Co-op Elevator, Oberon, N. 
Dak. 

Norway Spur Grain Co., Oakes, N. Dak. 

Pickardville Grain Co., Pickardville, N. 
Dak. 

Farmers Union Elevator, Park River, N. 
Dak. 

Farmers Union GTA, Palermo, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Co-op Elevator Co., Par- 
shall, N. Dak. ; 

Farmers Elevator Co., Portland, N. Dak. 

Co-op Elevator Co., Pekin, N. Dak. 

Farmers Co-op Association, Perth, N. Dak. 

Co-op Equity Exchange, Regent, N. Dak. 

Co-op Elevator Co., Rawson, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Co-op, Regan, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Elevator Association, Rock 
Lake, N. Dak. 

Equity, Reeder, N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Elevator, vem N. Dak. 

Farmers Union Elevator, vee ¢ 

Co-op Elevator, Richard 


Fi 


Farmers Equity Elevator 
N. Dak. 
Farmers Union, Simcoe, N. Dak. 
Farmers Union GTA, Starkweather, N. Dak. 
Farmers Grain Co., Sheyenne, N. Dak. 
Equity Exchange, Solen, N. Dak. 
Scranton Grain Co., Scranton, N. Dak. 
Farmers Elevator Co., Shepard, N. Dak. 
Equity Exchange Elevator, Scranton, 
N. Dak. 
Farmers Union GTA, Sykeston, N. Dak. 
GTA, Strasburg, N. Dak. . 
Equity Co-op Elevator Co., 
N. Dak. 
GTA, Selfridge, N. Dak. 
Farmers Co-op Elevator, Sharon, N. Dak. 
Stanton Grain Co., Stanton, N. Dak. 
Farmers Union Grain Co., Sutton, N. Dak. 
Farmers Elevator, Steele, N. Dak. 
Farmers Union GTA, Solen, N. Dak. 
Farmers Elevator, Sentinel Butte, N. Dak. 
Farmers Elevator Co., Trenton, N. Dak. 
Farmers Grain Co., Tioga, N. Dak. 
Farmers Cooperative Association, Thunder 
Hawk, S. Dak. 
_ Farmers Union GTA, Tioga, N. Dak. 
Peavey Elevator, Underwood, N. Dak. 
Hi Line Farmers Union Grain Co., Valley 
City, N. Dak. 
Farmers Elevator, Willow City, N. Dak. 
Farmers Union Grain Co., Wheatland, 
N. Dak. 
Still Grain Co., Wilton, N. Dak. 
Wilton Feed Mill, Wilton, N. Dak. 
Merle A. Larson, Inc., Washburn, N. Dak. 
Farmers Union Elevator Association, 
Williston, N. Dak. 
City Elevator, Inc., Williston, N. Dak. 
Farmers Co-op Association, Wing, N. Dak. 
Farmers Union Elevator Co.; Wilton, 
N. Dak. 
Farmers Union GTA, Webster, N. Dak. 
Farmers Union Elevator Co., Walhalla, 
N. Dak. 
Farmers Union GTA, Williston, N. Dak. 
Farmers Union GTA, White Earth, N. Dak. 
C. J. Thoreson Elevator, York, N. Dak. 
a Farmers Union Co-op Association, Zeeland, 
. Dak. 


Sheyeune, 
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Your Congressman: What Do You Know 
About Him?—What Does He Know 
About You? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
the Bertram Enterprise is a very fine 
weekly published in Bertram, Burnet 
County, Tex., and the publisher and 
editor is Mr. N. Oliver Cox. 

In the issue of Thursday, April 7, 
1960, appeared a splendid article dis- 
cussing the need of a Member to hear 
from his constituents and giving sug- 
gestions on what should be contained in 
a letter written to a Member of Congress. 
The article is as follows: 


Your ConGRESSMAN: WHat Do You Know 
Asour Him?—WHaT Doss He Know Asovur 
You? 

Your spokesman in Congress, your repre- 
sentatives, are the two Senators from your 
State and the Representatives from your 
congressional district. This is true regard- 
less of whether the incumbent office holder 
represents the political party to which you 
belong or an opposing political party. Once 
Senators or tatives have been 
elected they represent all the people of their 
State or their district no matter which party 
you are affiliated with. 

Your spokesman in the National Govern- 
ment cannot do a good job of representing 
you unless they know and understand your 
views and you, in turn understand their 
problems. They need and want the opinions 
of all their constituents—if they can get 
them—regardless of party affiliations. 


WHAT TO WRITE ABOUT 
It must be remembered that a Congress- 


man’s first obligation is to his constituents. 


His big problem is to get reelected, and 
much of his time is taken up with satisfy- 
ing the demands of those who have sent 
him to Washington. Their views are always 
given first place in his thoughts. Accurate 
and useful information sent to him by a 
voter in his district is always appreciated. 


.He welcomes hearing from “back home” be- 


cause it shows him the people know he is 
alive and are interested in what he is doing. 
Until we realize our representatives in Con- 
gress want and welcome our views and we 
take the trouble to communicate frequently, 
our relations in W will not be 
what they should—or ought to be. Re- 
member, you don’t have to wait until you 
have a complaint to write to your Senators 
and Representatives. They’re human, too, 
and a pat on the back is appreciated by 
them as it is by you, and a slap in the face 
arouses their anger as readily as yours, 
Don’t gripe—write. 
TEN TIPS ON WRITING YOUR CONGRESSMAN 


1. Keep your letters as brief as possible. 
2. Tell the essentials about yourself or 
your business. 
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8. Be forthright: If you're for something, 
say so. Don’t beat around the bush. 
4. Avoid emotion: Prove your case with 


facts and figures. 
Seek only possible 


5. Be reasonable: 
things. 

6. Speak for yourself: Use your own sta- 
tionery and letter style. 

7. Be courteous: Compliment on a good 
vote, and recognize his staff, too. 

8. action: Your man is elected 
to do something. . 

9. Ask for a answer: You’ve told him 
where you stand. Ask him where he stands. 

10. Don’t stop with one letter. Keep your 

informed of your views on 


Congressman 
all important legislation. 





- Address Before the National Association 
of Broadcasters, Chicago, Ill., April 5, 
1960, by Frederick W. Ford, Chairman 
Federal Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 


cations Commission, on the subject of 
the broadcasters responsibility to the 
public. 

As radio and TV commentator, John 
Crosby pointed out in a syndicated ar- 
ticle on April 11, the chief value of 
Chairman Ford’s speech is that the re- 
marks are self-evident truths, namely, 
that broadcasters have obligations which 


cannot be sidetracked by or subordinated 


. to the business aspects. 

The address follows: 

The Federal Communications Commission 
is now beginning its second 25 years under 
the Communications Act of 1934. Consider 
that in those first 25 years the number of 
broadcast receivers has soared from 18% 
million to about 200 million of which 150 
million are radio sets and 50 million are 
television sets—that almost two-thirds of 
the world’s total are in the United States— 
that from 600 stations (all AM) in 1934, we 
now have almost 5,000 operating broadcast 
stations of which 3,500 are AM, 858 FM, and 
566 TV. 

Yet, while it is true that all who have 
participated can point to these figures with 
justifiable pride in the accomplishment of 
this phenomenal growth and development of 
radio broadcast communication since the 
Commission was established in 1934, it is 
also true that never before in history has 
the Commission or the industry been beset 
with sa many thorny and knotty problems 
as are with us today. 

It is my purpose here, today, to talk with 
you about some of the measures we in Gov- 
ernment feel are required to meet these 
problems and at the same time indicate to 
you those areas where industry self-disci- 
pline and regulation is the proper solution. 
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Our objective is a common one—namely, 
that radio and television can go forward to 
achieve the full measure of its possibilities 
for service to the entire public of the United 
States. ; 

In general, when the Commission is faced 
with a problem indicating the need for cor- 
rective action, the fundamental question in 
my mind is not whether the Commission has 
the authority to take corrective action, but 
it is to determine precisely what remedy is 
required and whether it is the Commission’s 
responsibility to apply that remedy. If it 
should then appear that further statutory 
authority is needed before the remedy is 
applied, it becomes the Commission’s obliga- 
tion to inform the Congress of that fact and 
propose the necessary legislation. 

We can all agree on the principle that the 
least government is the best government, or 
in more modern terms, that the least regu- 
lation is the best regulation. The Congress, 
however, in: enacting and amending our 
statute from time to time, has made the 
determination of the extent of regulation 
which it considers necessary. And within 
the framework of that statute, it has given 
the Commission broad powers to administer 
it. It is the Commission’s obligation, there- 
fore, to administer the statute as faithfully 
as possible and to seek its amendment when 
in the Commission’s judgment that course 
becomes necessary. 

It would be impossible to discuss ade- 
quately the many problems which con- 
fronted me when I became the Chairman of 
the Commission a little more than 3 weeks 
ago and assumed the statutory responsi- 
bility “to coordinate and organize the work 
of the Commission in such manner as to 
promote prompt and efficient disposition of 
all matters within the jurisdiction of the 
Commission.” Instead, therefore, I would 
like to discuss with you some of the matters 
facing the Commission relating to program~ 
ing. 
Events of the past year or so have sharply 
pointed up the need for greater licensee 
responsibility to insure that stations are 
operated in the public interest. The four 
areas in which this problem has been most 
frequently mentioned are (1) fixed quiz 
shows, (2) payola, (3) excessive violence, 
and (4) obligation to meet local community 
needs. 

When the full facts became known with 
respect to the deceptive practices employed 
in certain quiz shows, the industry acted 
promptly in taking these shows off the air 
and establishing more effective internal con- 
trols to prevent their reoccurrence. This 
prompt action is to be commended. But the 
Commission nevertheless believed that, in 
order to avoid a repetition of such a fraud 
on the public, whether through negligence 
or willfulness, it was n to propose 
rules which will require that in any program 
involving intellectual skill or knowledge 
where the result has been predetermined, 
the public shall be informed of that fact 
and of the nature of the assistance ren- 
dered. In addition, we have prepared for 
submission to the Congress a proposed stat- 
ute which will hold persons outside the ju- 
risdiction of the Commission criminally re- 
sponsible for any deceptions of this nature. 
There have been bills along this line already 
introduced in the House of Representatives. 

We expect measures of this nature to be- 
come effective in the near future. I am sure 
it is everyone’s wish that the situation will 
not arise requiring their application, but if 
it does, it will be met with swift action since 
deceptions of this nature are wrong and in- 
defensible. It is my earnest hope that the 
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industry’s initiative in removing such pro- 
grams from the air has already ripened into 
a determined persistence to insure that pro- 
grams involving deceptions of this nature 
never go out over the air again. 

With the thought in mind that you might 
have more than a passing interest in the 
Commission’s, public notice of March 16, 
1960, dealing with the requirements of sec- 
tion 317 of the Communications Act with 
respect to sponsorship identification, I would 
like to spend a few moments on this subject. 

The first duty of the Commission with re- . 
spect to the matter of payola was to deter- 
mine the extent of this pratcice in the in- 
dustry. As you know, this was accomplished 
by our letter of December 2, 1959 requiring 
each station in the country to answer a ques- 
tionnaire under oath. A preliminary tabula- 
tion of the replies has been made an sub- 
mitted to the House and Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committees. The 
results of that tabulation show that: 

Two thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
seven stations (59 percent of the total on the 
air) stated in effect that no payola in any 
form was found in connection with the sta- 
tion’s operation. 

Four hundred and forty-seven stations 
(9.5 percent of the total) stated that there 
were instances in which consideration other 
than cash was received by the station and/or 
its employees in connection with the broad- 
cast of certain matter without the required 
announcement being made. 

Fifty stations (1 percent of the total) 
stated that there were instances in which 
cash had been received by a station employee 
as consideration and there was no announce- 
ment of sponsorship. 

Eighteen stations (four-tenths of 1 per- 
cent) indicated that there were instances 
where the station itself had received cash as 
consideration and failed.to announce spon- 
sorship. 

The remainder, 1,374 stations (29 percent 
of the total) replied that only free records 
were furnished to the station and that these 
were played without announcing by whom 
they were furnished. 

Thus, 4,131 or 88 percent of the radio and 
television stations on the air stated in effect 
that they either received no payola or it 
was limited to free records which were not 
announced at the time they were played 
on the air as being furnished. This leaves 
515, or 11 percent of the stations on the 
air, in which the station or its employees 
had received cash or other consideration for 
broadcasting material without the required 
announcement having been made. 

In order to remove all doubts as to the 
licensee’s obligation in this area, we have 
issued a notice of a proposed rule which 
will require each station to establish rea- 
sonable internal procedures to assure itself 
that the statutory requirement of an an- 
nouncement that all matter paid for or 
furnished shall be made at the time it is 
broadcast is being observed. We have also 
drafted legislation for submission to Con- 
gress to include other persons as well as the 
station owner in this requirement so that it 
will be applicable to stations and employees 
alike. 

The replies to our inquiry of December 2, 
1959, totaled between 7,500-8,000 separate 
documents, On January 21, 1960, we made 
public our intention to consider these re- 
plies in connection with the processing of 
broadcast applications. As a result, by 
March 16, 1960, the date of our public notice 
on sponsorship identification, there had 
piled up over 400 applications which could 
not be acted on until determinations had 
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been reached with respect to the matters 


set forth in the stations’ replies. In the 
meantime, we had received numerous re- 
quests for definitive rulings on the require- 
ments of section 317. 

Our public notice of March 16 was de- 
signed (1) to apprise broadcasters of the 
Commission’s views with respect to past 
practices; (2) to serve as a guide for future 
operations; (3) to permit action on hun- 
dreds of pending applications. We were not 
unmindful of the many problems with which 
broadcasters would be confronted as a result 
of our interpretation of the law. Since 
March 16, a few more have been called to 
our attention. In addition, we have received 
requests by interested parties seeking formal 
opportunity to submit comments on our 
interpretations. 

The Commission believes that it would be 
appropriate to provide a forum for the ex- 
pression of views with respect to the Com- 
mission’s Notice of March 16. As you know, 
this was done last week when the Commis- 
sion issued its Notice of Inquiry providing 
for the submission of comments, briefs and 
memoranda of law by interested parties. 
Our public notice is now open to comment 
by interested parties, and you may be as- 
sured that these comments will receive con- 
sideration. 

In full recognition of the.basic concept 
that it is the licensee’s responsibility to select 
program material for broadcast in the public 
interest, I hesitate to speak to broadcasters 
about program content. Ishare with you the 
belief that neither the Commission, the Con- 
gress nor the public wants anyone in Govern- 
ment to dictate what should or should not 
be broadcast. Public comment and com- 
- plaints about excessive violence have, how- 
ever, reached such proportions that I feel 
compelled to mention it to you today. 

A number of witnesses in the Commis- 
sion’s recent hearings on programing testi- 
fied that in their opinion, action looking to- 
ward a solution to this problem was of the 
utmost. urgency, Time will not permit even 
asummary of all such testimony but I would 
like to quote from one: 

“In the fertile minds of children are im- 
planted the seeds of violence, trickery, and 
corruption and the idea that as long as 
justice triumphs in the end, the means used 
to attain it matters little, if at all. Surely 
to present a preponderance of crime and 
saccharine superficiality is to distort reality 
and truth.” 

That statement was given to the Commis- 
sion on. behalf of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, an organization of 
nearly 12 million parents, teachers, and other 
citizens organized in more than 45,000 PTA’s 
across the country. This is a formidable 
group. 

In his remarks to the opening session of 
the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth last week, the President of the 
United States stated: 

“You are working with the most precious 
resource of our Nation; a whole generation 
of Americans whe will someday make their 
country’s policies and dispose of its great 
power. The very life of America depends 
upon the wisdom and resourcefulness which 
they bring to the basic problems with which 
they will then be confronted. And the re- 
sponsibility for their early preparation be- 
longs to the older citizen, not the younger 
one.” 

Now I am aware of the efforts of the tele- 
vision broadcasters to be constantly alert to 
potential harmful effects of the medium and 
to be responsive to constructive criticism, 
and that is why I am raising the question 
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with you because you, yourselves, have faced 
this issue squarely in the television code, 
I quote from the preamble: 

“Television and all who participate in it 
are jointly accountable to the American pub- 
lic for respect for the special needs of 
children.” . 

When I consider the attraction that the 
television set has for the children and youth 
of this country, I cannot help but feel that 
all that needs to be done in this area is not 
being done—in short, is television’s respon- 
sibility toward children being met? 

It is not merely a question of whether 
there is too niuch of this type or that type 
of program or advertising matter. Rather, it 
is the question of whether this industry will 
measure up to its self-imposed responsibil- 
ities with respect to the advancement of 
education, religion, and culture, the provi- 
sion of wholesome entertainment, its special 
responsibility toward children, decency and 
decorum in production, its unique position 
as a vehicle for community affairs and in its 
factual, fair and unbiased treatment of news, 
public events, and controversial issues. 

It is the earnest hope of all concerned that 
improvement in these matters can be ac- 
complished by voluntary adherence to the 
television code by all stations rather than 
risk the imposition of restrictive measures 
which can only result in destroying original- 
ity and initiative. 

It is axiomatic that the broadcaster’s suc- 
cess hinges on his ability to. get people to 
tune to his station. To do this, he must 
offer a program schedule which appeals to 
the listener or viewer. Only in this way is 
the advertiser attracted to his station. There 
is no doubt that the average station opera- 
tion has to be viewed this way from the 
dollar-and-cents point of view. In this re- 
spect, the broadcaster is a businessman like 
the theater owner or newspaper publisher. 

But, and this is a big “but,” the law de- 
mands of the broadcaster that his operation 
be responsive to the public interests. There 
are imposed certain obligations which cannot 
be sidetracked by, or subordinated to, the 
business aspects. It is a task which requires 


thought, perseverance, and considered judg-. 


ment. 

The Commission was created by Congress 
to insure that the obligations of the li- 
censees are met. The Commission is re- 
quired by law to review the broadcaster’s 
performance at least every 3 years, not to 
determine whether he has made a profit, but 
to see whether he has faithfully carried out 
his obligations to operate in the public 
interest. 

What are some of these obligations specifi- 
cally? First, of course, is the obligation to 
determine what the needs of his public are. 
Requests for time by local groups to bring 
matters of importance to the attention of the 
community are certainly indications of pub- 
lic need. The broadcaster is charged with 
responding sympathetically to such requests 
and to make available a reasonable amount 
of broadcast time for these purposes. I fail 
to see how an operation can be in the inter- 
est of the public when such requests for time 
are consistently ignored or turned down 
because of disruption to the commercial 
schedule. 

Second, I believe further that the broad- 
caster has the affirmative duty to stimulate 
the community’s use of his station as an 
outlet for local expression. He should take 
steps to alert local groups and organizations 
that his station stands ready to make its 
facilities available and to cooperate with 
them in the broadcast of programs dealing 
with community problems. 
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Operation in the public interest begins to 
crystallize when viewed in this light. Where 
an effective station policy is established in 
this regard, an important element of opera~ 
— in the public interest has been deline- 
ated. 

ne summary, the public can be assured 

that “fixed” quiz shows are a thing of the 


_ past, and actions are in process which will 


prevent their recurrence. Payola, or as it is 
more technically known in broadcasting, the 
failure to announce the sponsorship of ma- 
terial being broadcast, has been symptomatic 
of a certain degree of laxity of licensee re- 
sponsibility. There is reason to believe that 
the exposure of this practice by the Harris 
committee, and the proposed actions now 
underway, can give the public assurance 
that it will no longer be a part of the 
broadcasting scene. 

The task now ahead is to profit by expe- 
rience and to go forward in other areas to 
make the broadcast medium all that it is 
capable of, namely—a vital force for good in 
the social, cultural, educational, and politi- 
cal life of the Nation. 





Pornography—The New Black Plague 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE M 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 11,1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr: Speaker, the in- 
creased traffic in printed and pictured 
obscene materials has become a problem 
of real proportions. On March 29, I in- 
troduced a bill to create a Presidential 
Commission on noxious printed and pic- 





which we feel exists between this smut 


‘and antisocial behavior, this Commission 


can perform a great service to society. 
Effective law enforcement in this area 
desperately needs authoritative findings 
upon which definitive legislation may be 
based for prosecution of filth merchants 
who exploit young people and psychotic 
adults. Society fights, at every turn, the 
sale of narcotics, but those who peddle 
printed and pictured materials which 
poison the mind are able to avoid, on too 
Many occasions, the severe penalties 
which should be levied against them. An 
effective approach to this threat is 
threat is urgently needed; an approach 
which the Commission I have proposed 
can-fully develop. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert an article entitled, 
“Pornography—The New Black Plague,” 
which recently appeared in the National ~ 
Parent-Teacher, the official publication 
of the National Congress of Parent- 
Teacher Organizations. The article 
thoroughly exposes the unconscionable 
schemes utilized in the transmission of 
obscene materials through the mails. 
However, I feel that this fine article does 
not go far enough in pointing out the 
extent to which this filth has permeated 
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our society. Not only through the mails, 
but through the use of all media of inter- 
state commerce, newsstands, and so- 
called art theaters are supplied, by un- 
scrupulous exploiters, with their poison- 
ous sewage. Profit at any cost seems to 
be their sole interest. 

We must find a means of restricting 
the production, distribution, and sale of 
.this poison. Before prosecution can be- 
come really effective, I repeat, we must 
establish this casual impact which 
poisons the mind as surely as nar- 
cotics poison the body. We will con- 
tinue to spin our wheels in our legisla- 
tive efforts for the curbing of this traffic 
until and unless this is accomplished. 

The article follows: 

PorNoGRAPHY—THE NEW BLACK PLAGUE 

Are you one of the growing number of 
parents who have felt the shock of seeing 
among their child’s possessions-some of the 
filth that is being sent to young people 
through the mails? Even if you aren’t, you 
can imagine the horror and heartache that 
such a discovery has brought to other par- 
ents. Mailed pornography knows no bound- 
aries. It infiltrates every part of the coun- 
try, reaching children and youth on farms 
and in cities, in suburbs and siums, in stern 
homes and trustingly permissive ones. No 
child is safe from this most ruthless of all 
rackets—the distribution of pornography by 
mail. 

The material comes in a plain envelope, 
bearing your child’s name. The pictures in- 
side defy description. They are not just 
nudes. They picture the naked bodies of 
men and women, often boys and girls, singly 
and together, in every imaginable position of 
lewdness, intimacy, and perversion. Some of 
them masquerade as “art photographs.” 
Others are portraints to be hung in a youth’s 
room as a reminder of “how joyous life can 
be if one is modern.” Somie are enclosed in 
small, attractive gift cases that a boy can 
give to his girl or boastfully display to his 
friends. Other pictures are on the backs of 


playing cards—samples of complete decks ~ 


that the recipient is urged to order and 
resell to his friends, card by card, at a com- 
mission that sounds fabulous to a youngster. 

Where does the torrent of smut come from? 
How does it get mailed to your home? Who 
is responsible? 

The child who receives the degrading stuf 
may be innocent of wrongdoing. As a young 
art student, he may have answered a maga- 
zine advertisement for art materials. Or 
he may have sent a dime or a quarter for a 
train or a model airplane offered at a bargain 
as a come-on. Such innocent actions can 
put his name~on a “sucker list” for com- 
mercialized smut. 

Or he may have done nothing at all to 
bring on the deluge. His name may have 
been taken from a high school yearbook, the 
membership list of a youth club, or a news- 
paper story about school activities. The 
Post Office Department estimates that be- 
tween seven hundred thousand and a mil- 
lion children will receive unsolicited obscene 
and pornographic materials through the 
mails this year. No one can be certain that 
his child will not be a victim of the mail 
traffikers in smut and slime. 

How does an obscene picture affect a child 
or youth who sees it? Children are by nature 
curious, daring, breathlessly eager for new 
sensations. Yet on some guileless minds 
such a picture may barely register. On 
others the imprint may quickly blur and dis- 
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solve. But on mind after mind the impres- 
sion is likely to be powerful and lasting. 
The U.S. Senate Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency believes pornog- 
raphy may be most damaging to the child 
who has had little or no sex education. 

Pictures of obscenity and perversion may 
excite children, giving them a feeling of 
being grown up. Or they may make all in- 
timacy seem foul and disgusting. Testifying 
before the subcommittee, Dr. Benjamin 
Karpman, chief psychotherapist at St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital in Washington, D.C., said, 
“You can take perfectly healthy boys or 
girls and by exposing them to abnormalities 
you can virtually crystallize their habits for 
the rest of their lives.’ 

Arthur E. Summerfield, U.S. Postmaster 
General, charges the purveyors of pornog- 
raphy with contributing to the alarming in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency. “Sex crimi- 
nals and sex murders,” he says, “almost al- 
ways have a long record of addiction to 
pornographic and sadistic material.” We 
had better heed the implications of this 
statement; children who have never been 
exposed to such material may become the 
victims of sex criminals who have been ex- 
posed to it. It is to the interest of all 
parents, therefore, that not only their own 
children but all children be protected from 
this immoral sewage. 

We cannot risk delay. The indecent 
traffic is growing heavier every day. Mail- 
order pornography is big business. Every 
year the “large, defiant barons of obscenity,” 
as Mr. Summerfield calls them, sell some 
#700 million worth of filth. Complaints 
about this depraved merchandising flood the 
Post Office Department at the rate of at least 
50,000 annually. They come from clergy- 
men, high school principals, college profes- 
sors, newspaper editors, PTA members, and 
other alarmed citizens. 

Why doesn’t the Post Office Department do 
something about the wholesale promotion 
and distribution of filth through the mails? 
over the years the Department has diligently 
tried to keep the mails clear of indecent mat- 
ter. But it has met powerful opposition from 
the people who stand to profit by the corrup- 
tion of children. Occasionally resistance 
has come from others—from people dedi- 
cated to freedom of the press. Confusing 
liberty with license, these people unwittingly 
assist the purveyors of pornography. 

Last year the Post Office Department con- 
ducted 4,000 investigations of obscene mail- 
ings and caused the arrest of 293 per- 
sons—an increase of 45 percent over the 
figure for the previous year and the high- 
est number on record. Nevertheless, as the 
figures indicate, the quantity of filth in 
the mails is increasing every day. This is 
partly because the smut sellers, knowing that 
tremendous profits can be realized from a 
small investment, are willing to risk a small 
fine or a light prison sentence. It is partly 
because certain courts, notably those in Los 
Angeles and New York, where most of the 
mail-order business in pornography origin- 
ates, have been extremely cautious in their 
decisions on obscenity. Their liberal rulings 
have established virtual sanctuaries in which 
dealers in obscenity operate with impunity. 

In 1958, as a result of persistent urging by 
the Post Office Department, an important 
forward step was taken: The obscenity stat- 
ute was amended. Previously distributors of 
pornography could be prosecuted only in the 
district in which the obscene material was 
mailed, The amended law makes it.possible 
to prosecute the merchants of filth at inter- 
medi.te offices and at the point of delivery, 
where the actual damage is done. And it 
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authorizes fines up to $10,000 for second of- 
fenders and imprisonment for 10 years. We 
now have a powerful means of stamping out 
@ vile racket. 

But success depends on the cooperation of 
a concerned citizenry, the people into whose 
homes the obscene materials are sent. Par- 
ents can do more than anyone else to help 
apprehend the mailers of filth. The Post 
Office Department therefore urges all parents 
to take two simple steps: 

Save all materials received, including the 
envelopes and enclosures. 

Report the matter immediately to the 
Postmaster General or to the local post- 
master, and turn the materials over to him, 

In appealing to the Nation to defeat com- 
mercialized pornography, it was natural that 
the Post Office Department should ask the 
help of the national congress. At the an- 
nual convention last May a message was pre- 
sented by W. D. Brewer, regional director of 
the Denver region of the U.S, Post Office De- 
partment. Mr Brewer read a telegram from 
Deputy Postmaster General Edson O. Ses- 
sions addressed to the delegates. ‘“Post- 
master General Summerfield,” he told them, 
“is waging an all-out. effort at all levels, but 


-most importantly he needs the help of par- 


ents and educators if the campaign to erase 
smut and filth is to be effective. In a recent 
report to Congress the Postmaster General 
said, ‘It is clear there must be a greater, ex- 
panded awareness of the seriousness and the 
demoralizing results of the wholesale dis- 
tribution of filth to the children of this 
country* * *. It is my opinion that the 
greatest single need today is widespread and 
concerted public support of this program.’ ” 

The national congress was already acutely - 
aware of the problem. For several months 
its action committee on comics, motion pic- 
tures, radio, and television, headed by J. C. 
Moffitt, second vice president, had been 
studying the problem of pornography and 
its impact upon American children and 
youth. When the message from the Post 
Office Department was delivered, the action 
committee was ready with its recommenda- 
tions. 

The committee urged that State congress- 
es, councils, and local units form action com- 
mittees and invite all other interested groups 
to cooperate in the analysis and solution of 
the problem. Councils and local units were 
urged to cooperate with distributors of pub- 
lications and with law-enforcement agents 
to end the distribution of obscene materials. 
The’ committee recommended that each 
State congress, with professional legal as- 
sistance, compile a summary and interpre- 
tation of its State laws on obscenity and 
distribute copies to all PTA’s in the State. 
Through national congress publications the 
action committee itself proposes to dissem- 
inate similar information on Federal laws 
for the assistance of State and local or- 
ganizations. ; 

Unanimously the convention approved the 
recommendations of the action committee 
and voted to support the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s plan for combating the distribution 
of pornographic materials. 

But now a word of clarification: At this 
moment the national congress is concen- 
trating its forces on just one problem, the 
most urgent and alarming of all, the filth 
that crowds. home mailboxes and reaches 
children.. The congress has not set out to 
clean up newsstands, greatly as some may 
stand in need of a powerful scrub brush and . 
a strong detergent. It is not girding itself 
to attack the magazines that exploit curi- 
osity about sex and cater to prurient taste. 
However, grave these menaces may be, they 
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are not so immediately urgent as mail 
pornography. 

Nor is the congress unaware of the fact 
that some adults buy obscene material and 
bring it home, where it falls into the hands 
of children. We deplore this. It should be 
as unthinkable for any parent to bring such 
poison into his home as it would be to bring 
heroin or, marihuana. But the problem is 
one of adult enlightenment and thus of adult 
education. 

Still less is the national congress setting 
itself up as a censor of literature and art or 
as an agent for the restriction of freedom of 
expression. We realize that there are differ- 
ences of taste and judgment about literature 
and art. But in the matter of mail-order 
obscenity there are no differences of opinion. 
The thousands of urgent protests to the Post 
Office Department prove beyond doubt that 
most Americans have no difficulty distin- 
guishing between filth and art. No one could 
look at the slimy stuff that is going through 
the mails, literally by the ton, and have the 
slightest doubt that it is filth. 

The national congress agrees with the Post 
Office Department that simple nudity, scanty 
clothing, or revealing garments, though we 
may disapprove of them, do not constitute 
obscenity. But lewd poses, shameless ex- 
hibitionism, erotic posturing, and portrayals 
of unnatured sex behavior are unquestion- 
ably obscene. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could any person, any mentally healthy 
person, deny that these things are pornogra- 
phic and perverted. 

The National Parent-Teacher calls the at- 
tention of its readers to the urgency of this 
problem and to the action that is being taken 
by the national congress. From time to 
time the magazine will bring you progress 
reports from the Congress’ action commit- 
tee. It will also bring you the views and 
counsel of psychiatrists, sociologists, law en- 
forcement officers, and other experts. 

What can you do right now? Carry out 
the Postmaster General’s instructions and 
take to your postmaster any indecent mate- 
rial that comes into your home through the 
mails. Urge your PTA to establish and sup- 
port a local action committee. 

The barons of obscenity exploit the inno- 
cence of children for profit. They grow rich 
by robbing youth of its happiness and its 
physical and mental health. If we parents, 
teachers, and other concerned citizens back 
up the Post Office Department, if we insist 
on vigorous prosecutions and maximum pen- 
alties for the guilty, we can defeat the vicious 
purveyors of pornography. The job will take 
perseverance, impatience, and pluck. The 
stakes are high: Either we wipe out this new 
black plague or the pernicious infection will 
spread throughout our society. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 
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_ The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 


on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tritte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNcrEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TitLeE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon, . 

2. Type and style.-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 714 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 


their own words, and all reports, documents, . 


and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript _—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m, in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the gs of 
Congrtss,/ Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem~- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the , the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the ConGressionaL 
REcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct..material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, fs (3) any other . 
matter not germane to th , the 
same shall be published - the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 





as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 


in the proceedings. 
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Address by George Chaplin at the Dedi- 
cation of the Honolulu Japanese Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building and Cultural 
Hall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE © 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, on April 3, 
1960, the community of Honolulu joined 
with the Honolulu. Japanese Chamber of 
Commerce in the dedication of its re- 
cently completed building and cultural 
hall. This was a doubly auspicious oc- 
casion, first, for the reason that this 
event occurred on the 75th anniversary 
of the coming to Hawaii of the first Jap- 
anese contract immigrants, and, second- 
ly, for the reason that the building so 
dedicated symbolically represents a fur- 
ther affirmation of the greatness of our 
American way of life in its fulfillment of 
the aspirations, not only of one segment 
of Hawaii’s cosmopolitan population, but 
_ of all Hawaii’s people. 

The keynote speaker for this occasion 
was Mr. George Chaplin, editor of the 
Honolulu Advertiser, whose message, I 
feel, serves well to agitate those who 
would take our American heritage for 
granted. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith the address of Mr. 
George Chaplin, as follows: 

Appress By GrorGE CHAPLIN, EpITor OF THE 
ADVERTISER, HONOLULU, HAWAII, AT THE DEpD- 
ICATION OF New BUILDINGS OF JAPANESE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, APRIL 3, 1960 
Mr. Chairman, honored guests; ladies and 

gentlemen, in recent months, many new 
buildings have risen in Honolulu. For the 
most part they are pleasant to the eye and to 
the mind, reflecting as they do the com- 
munity’s healthy expansion. But the build- 
ings and the culture center in which we 
meet tonight embody not only the quality of 
growth but of something far more precious. 
For they are constructed not only of steel 
and stone, glass and wood, but of memories, 
too—memories which stretch three-quarters 
of a century, from the canefields of 1885 to 
the Halls of Congress today. And for to- 
morrow—with its memories yet to come— 
this edifice is to be a link in that causeway 
of faith and hope which Hawaii offers be- 
tween West and East. 

If tonight should emphasize anything, it 
is that America’s strength lies in its diver- 
sity—in the blending of many cultures, of 
many races, of many religions. 

Immigrants came to America speaking 
many tongues—but a single language—the 
language of human aspiration. Some came 
searching for religious freedom, some for 
economic opportunity. All came for the 
chance to advance to the limit of their indi- 
vidual capacities in a free society. 

The very roots of this Republic were nur- 

tured by the cultural and racial ingredients 
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of farflung lands. Of the 56 leaders who 
signed the Declaration of Independence, 18 
were of non-English background. 

And when the Continental Congress 
sought a great seal for the United States, 
it was urged to make it a composite of six 
national emblems from abroad. 

Americans of foreign extraction battled 
for our freedom in the Revolution, for the 
preservation of the Union a hundred years 
ago and more recently—in two world wars— 
for the cause of democracy everywhere. This 
has dramatic and significant relevance to Ha- 
waii, for without the gallant record of the 
100th and 442d we would not today be a 
State. 

The American dream is also the American 
reality. Wesee about us a Nation whose arts 
and sciences, whose commerce and politics, 
whose medicine and music, whose whole cul- 
ture is the product of the skills and talents 
and devotion of men and women whose an- 
eestry spans most of the world. 

The record abundantly fortifies the obser- 
vation of the U.S. Supreme Court that our 
National Constitution was fashioned for “an 
undefined and expanding future, and for a 
people gathered and to be gathered from 
many nations and of many tongues.” 

Obviously it is not—nor was it ever—an 
easy decision to depart one’s homeland and 
to travel long days across a vast sea to start 
anew. It meant leaving loved ones. It 


‘meant, in days goneby, traveling in hor- 


ribly crowded immigrant ships. It meant, in 
many cases, coming in as indentured serv- 
ants, as contract laborers. 

And yet, as Historian Carl Wittke, of West- 
ern Reserve University, noted: 

“Some 35 million made that decision in the 
years before World War I (including the 
first group to come from Japan to live in 
Hawaii). They turned with hope in their 
hearts to the great republic across the sea, 
confident that it would give them both free- 
dom and bread. * * * The grand central motif 
of U8. history has been the impact of suc- 
cessive immigrant tides upon a New World 
environment. This country has been a 
mother of exiles, the cradle of a new race 
of men and a young Nation with Old World 
memories. 

“Over 40 languages and dialects are still 
spoken in the United States and each has 
supported its own press. The roster of our 
city governments”—and I might add, our own 
State government (as well as in the field of 
sports)——“reads like the roll call of the 
United Nations.” 

Why do I trace this history? Because it 
helps put into clearer focus what Hawaii is 
today and what it could and should be to- 
morrow. Hawaii has moved the boundaries 


-of the American States more than 2,000 miles 


nearer to Asia. And Hawaii is the first 


American State where a majority of citizens - 


have ancestral ties with Asia rather than 
Europe. This adds a healthy new component 
to the bright human amalgam of America, 
This is a new State not just in time but in 
outlook and in opportunity. 

Hawaii, happily, still has its pioneer vigor— 
the drive and the dedication one finds especi- 
ally in first, second, and third-generation 
Americans. ‘I am convinced this helps ac- 
count for.the flerce pride in Americanism 
that distinguishes these islands. I am con- 
vinced that it helps account for the tre- 
mendous turnout at elections here. And I 
am convinced that it helps explain, too, the 
tremendous emphasis on better education for 
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plicated. Consider these 10 points listed 
William D. Patterson, associate publisher of 
the Saturday Review: ' 

“1, Most people in Asia will go to bed 
hungry tonight. 

“2. Most people in Asia cannot read 
write. . 

“3. Most people in Asia live in grinding 


“4. Most people in Asia have never seen 
doctor. 
“5. Most people in Asia have never heard 
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They intend to have no more of colonialism, 
no more British rule in India, no more 


lands intend to set their own destiny. For 
a long, long time, the native leaders of those 
countries have looked to America for inspira- 
tion. After all, we were 13 Colonies when we 
overthrew the tyranny of foreign rule in the 
American Revolution. As a young republic, 
we were weak and beset by serious problems. 
We had a dubious credit rating abroad. It 
was not until after the Civil War a mere 
century ago that we were even certain we had 
a Union. 

In short, we have much in common with 
the nationalism that is synonymous with 
the free lands of Asia. Our respect for the 
policy of self-determination in the Philip- 
pines is an illustration. Meanwhile, the 
Communists pretend to be the friends of 
nationalism—and yet they are the most dan- 
gerous exponents of colonialism and imperi- 
alism in the world today. They impose 
colonialism by whatever means they regard 
as necessary—ranging from mass murder, as 
most recently in Tibet, to mass indoctrina- 
tion in the false religion of Marx and Engels. 

Unfortunately, while we talk, the Russians 
act. In Moscow they are building a massive 
center for the training of foreign students. 
Between 3,500 and 4,000 young people from 
Asia and Africa and Latin America will study 
there, with the entire cost being absorbed 
by the Russian Government. This augments 
& program that has been in progress in Pei- 
ping and in other centers behind the Bamboo 
and Iron Curtains. Thoroughly saturated 
with Communist dogma, these young people 
ret:. to their cities, towns, and villape- as 
future leaders—the Khrushchevs a.“ the 
Mao Tse-tungs of tomorrow. 

By contrast, what are we doing in this field? 
Long before Khrushchev’s announcement of 
the Moscow student center, a similar fa- 
cility for free East and free West was pro- 
posed for the University of Hawaii. The 
State Department sent out a survey team, 
which reported favorably. The Secretary of 
State recommended the center to Congress, 
but without a specific request for funds. 
The other day the Washington Post edi- 
torially accused the administration of “slowly 
strangling the whole idea.” It is up to Con- 
gress to provide not only the funds but the 
Federal leadership if the Nation is to make 
effective use of Hawaii’s unique potential in 
the field of East-West education. And we 
ourselves in Hawaii, through our legislature 
and through our individual efforts, should 
also demonstrate in tangible form that we 
recognize the worth of this project. 

But education is only one of several areas 
of national concern in which these islands 
can advance the cause of freedom. 

There is commerce—-with Hawaii providing 
a natural and convenient meeting place for 
the businessmen of East and West to ex- 

ideas and products in a climate of 
congeniality and mutual benefit. 

There is diplomacy—with Hawaii offering 
an ever-expanding reservoir of talent espe- 
cially among those of Asian extraction. To 
the best of my knowledge, our country does 
not have a single ambassador of oriental 
background. I would be the last to urge that 
such selection be made on that basis alone. 
But I would be among the first to contend 
that here in Hawaii there are people pos- 
sessed of the intelligence, the education, the 
insight and the devotion required for the 
ablest representation abroad of our great 
Nation. 

I digress for 8 moment to observe that in 
our midst tonight is a splendid example. of 
what I’ve just said. I refer to our esteemed 
friend, Baron Goto—and, at the risk of mak- 
ing him blush, I witl ask him to rise for an 
expression of similar opinion by this 
audience. 

I should note that one person who did not 
know this was going to happen was Baron. 
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He’s a credit to our family—the human 
family. 

Yes, Hawaii has much to offer to our Na- 
tion and to our world, These islands. are 

@ new American, representing the 
best of both East and West. 

The answer is “Yes”—if the leaders of our 
Nation and if we in Hawali dedicate our- 
selves to that objective, 

We have here a fortunate measure of man- 
kind’s most precious possession—brother- 
hood, We are not without our imperfections, 
but on balance Hawaili’s record in human 
relations is probably the world’s best. 

With this achievement goes responsibility 
and the brightness with which the demo- 
cratic ideal shines in Hawaii is a yardstick of 
the challenge facing us—the challenge to 
work for peace through East-West coopera- 
tion, through East-West exchange of ideas 
and information, goods and services. 

This challenge demands our finest effort— 
a fact strongly brought home by this func- 
tion tonight. For these buildings, so newly 
dedicated, are one major organization’s im- 
pressive response to the needs of our time. 
These buildings exist for only one purpose— 
the purpose of service, of contributing to 
better understanding through culture and 
commerce. 

Travelers to Hawaii and residents too, will 
have the invitation and the opportunity to 
visit here, to observe ceremonials and cus- 
toms that are bright threads in the rich fab- 
ric of American diversity. Businessmen will 
find here many services to facilitate East- 
West trade. And members of this Honolulu 
Japanese Chamber of Commerce will proudly 
enjoy this thoughtfully designed, graciously 
appointed gathering place for meetings and 
social functions. 

Behind any such project, as this are the 
men who made it possible with their dreams, 
with their work—years of work—and with 
their funds. 


There is not time to name all who merit 
appreciation, but I must mention a few. 
First, Harry M. Tagawa, general chairman of 
the building committee. Then Ralph C. 
Honda, Tasuke Yamagata, Edward N. Yama- 
saki, and Masayuki Adachi, Hideo Kawana, 
Clyde K. Shimada, Horace M. Sakoda, and 
Arthur Y. Ambo, all chairmen of important 
committees. A special word of congratula- 
tions to your able new president, Katsuro 
Miho, who assumes the leadership of 
this fine organization at a time when its 
opportunities were never so bright, its chal- 
lenge never so large. 

I am confident that when history records 
Hawaii’s role in the furtherance of peace 
through East-West friendship, the efforts of 
this chamber will loom quite large, indeed. 
Again, my congratulations and all good 
wishes. Thank you. 





Where Is the Money? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks, I include therein 
what I consider a great editorial from a 
great paper, the South Alabamian of 
Jackson, Clarke County, Ala. This won- 
derful editorial about our great river 
system was published April 7, 1960. 
Well, it tells the story. We could go on 
and on about this, but I would to keep 
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it just as this great writer has written it. 
Truly, I wish every man could know as 
much about these wonderful rivers down 
in our beloved Southland as the South 
Alabamian does, because we have more 


Navigable miles of streams than any 


other State in the Union, and because 
our Army engineers have done so much 
and we have finished, of course, the 
great Demopolis lock and dam at De- 
mopolis, Ala., the Eutaw, Ala., lock and 
dam there, and we have developed to a 
certain extent the Warrior-Tombigbee, 
and we are now working on the Coosa- 
Alabama and we are having a meeting 
this week. Ido hope our great CLARENCE 
Cannon, who is one of the Nation’s great- 
est statesmen, will see fit, with the help 
of his committee, the Appropriations 
Committee in the House, to approve 
the Millers Ferry project and the other 
projects that we have there. 

My family and I went up, when they 
dedicated the great St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, when we had the Queen of England 
and her husband, Prince Phillip. Well, 
it was a great gathering, but I could not 
help thinking that those beautiful waters 
would soon be frozen and they would not 
be able to use them, while our undevel- 
oped warm waters were going to waste 
and on down to the sea. But it would 
not be long, because we are doing so 
much. ‘The great Jackson lock and dam 
will soon be completed. We have our 
great docks there in Mobile that cost 
over $50 million—did not cost the Fed- 
eral Government a cent—the taxpayers 
in the State of Alabama paid for it. We 
have our beautiful Brookley there that 
has made such a record—that airbase— 
better than any other base in the world. 
Well, we have a great project there; we 
have over 16,000 people, and our payroll 
and purchases amount to over $100 mil- 
lion a year; and we hope soon to have 
missiles along with the taking care of 
these jet and airplanes that cover the 
world. 

These projects that my friend, the ed- 
itor of the South Alabamian, tells about 
should have been developed 100 years 
ago. Well, they will be, and when they 
are—take, for instance, the great Ten- 
nessee-Tombighbee—when that is com- 
pleted, and we have put it through the 
House and through the Senate, and 
President Harry Truman signed it when 
he was President of the United States— 
we just need a little appropriation to get 
it started. I think we will get it, because 
the Army engineers are making a survey 
and if they approve it, I believe the great 
CLARENCE CANNON, chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, will give us the 
funds to start this project. When that 
is done, we will have a direct route from 
Sioux City, Iowa, clear on down by Cairo, 
Ill., through the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
and down to the Alabama and the Mobile 
Rivers, into Mobile Bay and the Gulf of 
Mexico. It will be a greater project than 
the Panama Canal or any other water 
project that has ever been developed in 
this Nation. 

So I think this editorial is timely. It 
follows: 

: Wuenre Is tHe Money? 

The Federal budget has been published, 
and taxpayers throughout the Nation have 
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torn themselves away from their forms 1040, 
1040A, and all the other devices designed to 
bring the glittering flow of coin into the 
Federal Treasury. There were the usual bil- 
lions for national defense, more billions to 
buy and store more farm surpluses on top of 
the accumulation from previous years now 
resting in crammed warehouses and groan- 
ing elevators. There were more billions ear- 
marked for financing the machinery of gov- 
ernment, still more for foreign aid, and 
nearly a billion for the development and pro- 
tection of our national resources. This lat- 
ter item was the one which was most avidly 
perused by thousands of Alabamians and 
Georgians living in the Alabama-Coosa River 
~ Basin. They knew Congress had authorized 
a@ project to develop their rivers, and the 
President for whom this budget was pre- 
pared had publicly stated previously that 
the development of these rivers, already be- 
gun by the Alabama Power Co., was an ex- 
cellent example of his administration’s part- 
nership policy. Surely then it was expected 
that he would see to it that the funds to 
‘finance the Federal Government’s initial 
share of this partnership project would be 
included in his budget. 

To those optimistic people who expect 
deeds to follow words, this document was 
bitterly disappointing. There was a long 
list of projects of infinite variety, from wild- 
life studies and small boat harbors to silta- 
tion studies and hyacinth control. The dis- 
mal fact remained, however, the Alabama- 
Coosa River had again been ignored. 

Where is the money? Are not our Federal 
taxes computed on the same tax tables as 
those of our neighbors in other States where 
rivers are being developed with Federal 
funds? Do we not send our sons to defend 
our country in time of national emergency? 
~ Then why are we consistently ignored when 
we ask for less than our share of the money, 
while others, no more deserving than we, are 

favored? Certainly it can’t be ignorance on 
the part of those responsible for appro- 
priation of funds because the Coosa-Alabama 
River Improvement Association has spent 
years gathering and processing facts and 
figures which they have taken to Washington 
to present to the congressional committees 
controlling these funds. Nor can it be from 
any lack of interest on the part of the busi- 
ness leaders of our State. Year after year 
these men have left their businesses and at 
considerable personal expense have spent 
long weary hours in congressional corridors 
and offices pleading for assistance in the 
development of these rivers. Is it a “pork 
barrel” project denied in the interest of gov- 
ernmental economy? Certainly not; the 
. Corps of Engineers surveys made in 1941 
showed that the development of these rivers 
would actually return’a profit to the Federal 
Treasury. Again in 1958 a second study by 
the Corps of Engineers confirmed this fact. 
For the past 3 years, the Senate-has approved 
the appropriation of the necessary funds, only 
to be blocked by a negative vote in the com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. The 
elected Representatives from the districts 
within the Alabama-Coosa River Basin have 
made every effort to win approval for the 
request for funds, but to no avail. 

Where is the money? It is available and 
the decision rests with the Subcommittee on 
Public Works Appropriations in the House 
of Representatives. We, the people of Ala- 
bama, must exert every effort to influence the 
members of this committee in favor of the 
Alabama-Coosa River development. 


All that stands in the way to prevent the 
project moving to completion is congres- 
sional approval of the funds. Let’s stop 
dreaming and start digging. The treasure is 
well worth the effort. We must see to it that 
the necessary funds are appropriated by 
Congress. Let’s get on with it. 
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World Trade. Notes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
the following comments by Paul L. Vogel 
which appeared in Trade Winds, the In- 
ternational House Newsletter, New Or- 
leans, is well worthy of consideration: 

Worip Trade Notes 


(A digest of highlights in current world trade 
affairs prepared by Paul L. Vogel, director 
of the World Trade Development Depart- 
ment of International House) 


American businessmen would do well to 
closely follow the comparatively fast-moving 
momentum of Central American economic 
integration. 

The past 125 years have witnessed many 
fruitless efforts to effect the economic and/or 
political unification of the five Central 
American States. Reasons for the lack of 
success have been manifest: the absence of ' 
internal communications, an unstable po- 
litical climate and the diversity of cultural 
and social conditions. Thus, in a sense, ob- 
servers through the years were not particu- 
larly surprised that efforts accomplished 
little. 

But today, in this new decade of the 
sixties, any American businessman who has 
a stake, either present or future, in the 
Central American market would be acting 
most injudiciously were he to continue to 
dismiss the practical implications of current 
efforts toward economic integration. 

The decade of the 1960's will be almost rev- 
olutionary in the strides which will be made. 
Highway construction to bind the Central - 
American Republics will make more prog- 
ress than in the past 125 years. Expansion 
of intra-Central American air service will 
be dramatic. Most important of all, a new 
look, embracing political, economic, social, 
and cultural attitudes will prevade all seg- 
ments, all classes, of the Central American 
community. For the trials and tribulations 
endured for generations in fighting for a 
proper and legitimate place in the council of 
nations and for a reasonable share of the 
earth’s bounty have brought about a dra- 
matic transformation of* attitudes toward 
Centrai American integration. 

In a sense, the progress made toward inte- 
gration during the last 10 years has been 
remarkable for the lack of publicity and 
fanfaré which has accompanied it. Per- 
haps this has been the result of the preoccu- 
pation of most government officials and 
businessmen with the very much publicized © 
development of the European Economic Com- 
munity and of the Communist threat of in- 
ternal subversion and external aggression 
which preceded it. But, undoubtedly, the 
paucity of publicity has also been the re- 
sult of a difference in approach on the part 
of the five Central American States as com- 
pared to the procedure employed by the six 
member States of the European Economic 
Community. 

The European Economic Community made 
a full-fledged appearance on the world 
scene with the signing of the Treaty of 
Rome in 1957. The signing of this treaty 
provided the basis for the creation of (a) 
a Customs Union, (b) a special Development 
Fund for overseas territories, (c) a Euro- 
pean Investment Bank, (d) an Executive 
Commission, (e) an Executive Council of 
Ministers, (f) an Economic and Social Com- 
mittee, (g) a Monetary Committee, (h) a 


officially 
sponsored industries which would have un- 
impeded access to all the Central American 
markets. ; oe. 

A third step in these negotiations has con- 
sisted of multilateral agreements in which 
the concessions already made during the bi- 
lateral discussions between the respective 
nations have been redrawn in the form of a 
multilateral treaty with an accelerated time- 
table. 





The Department of Defense Is Using 
College and University Talent To Enter- 


tain Our Troops Abroad and Should 


Schedule Them To Appear Before Stu- 
dents .of Other Countries—Mankind 
Will Profit When Young Men and 
Women of All Nations and in Great 
Numbers Study and Learn Together, 
President Eisenhower Says 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower gave top priority to a 
massive interchange of mutual under- 
standing in his highly important speech 
at Delhi University in India last Decem- 
ber. At that time the President saic: 

More enduringly than from the delibera- 
tions of high councils, I believe mankind will 
profit when young men and women of ali 
nations and in great numbers study and learn 

er. In so doing, they will concern 
themselves with the problems, possibilities, 
resources and rewards of their common 
destiny. 

Through the centuries nations have sent 
their youth armed for war to oppose their 
neighbors. Let us in this day look on our 
youth, eager for a larger and clearer knowl- 
edge, as forces for internatio’ a1 understand- 
ing; and send them, one :.;tion to another, 
on missions of peace. 





universities 
in its program. Yet I am assured by Dr. 
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Howard Hanson, president and chair- 
man of the board of the National Music 
Council, that student groups “will con- 
tribute even more importantly to the cul- 
program than the ex- 


Jr. At the same time, the Department 
of Defense—which sends college and uni- 
versity talent abroad to entertain our 
troops—could schedule them to appear 
before students of those countries where 
our trevps are stationed. Such a step 
would ve a highly significant addition to 
our Nation’s foreign policy and would 
be the most important step to implement 
the President’s suggestions at Delhi Uni- 
versity which has been made to date. 

At the same time, the administration 
should abandon its plans to destroy the 
historic buildings on Lafayette Square 
in the Nation’s Capital just across the 
street from the White House. ‘These 
buildings could be utilized for educa- 
tional and cultural purposes in the ex- 
pansion of the massive interchange the 
President has called for. Congressman 
Prank THompson and I have sponsored 
legislation—H.R. 11678 and H.R. 11691— 
for this purpose too. Similar legislation 
has been cosponsored by Senators KEN- 
NEDY, Morse, HumMPHREY, DOUGLAS, HEN- 
NINGS, GRUENING, MANSFIELD, and Mur- 
RAY. 

I include as part of my remarks a 
speech on the subject of “The Arts and 
Sciences and International Understand- 
ing,” which I made on April 11, 1960, to 
the members of the University Women’s 
Club of Washington, D.C.: 

Tue ARTS AND SCIENCES AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 

I am happy to have this opportunity to 
discuss with you the Nation’s need to further 
develop its creative resources. This country 
is richer than we know in artistic achieve- 
ment. The Communists, however, are telling 
people around the world that Americans are 
hardhearted materialists interested only in 
making money. This is strange talk from 
the irreligious materialists of Moscow, but 
it is sometimes a convincing argument to 
people around the world who know little 
of our cultural achievements. This type of 
Communist propaganda makes it obvious 
that today the United States is involved on 
@ new front in its struggle to win the sup- 
port and understanding of the world for 
democracy. We face a committed, energetic, 
formidable competitor in the Soviet Union. 
The Communist cause is stretching out to 
reach millions of persons around the world. 
We must compete more actively if we are 
to reach the minds and hearts of the youth 
of other countries who are to be the leaders 
of tomorrow. 

Experience has demonstrated that mili- 
tary, political, and economic diplomacy, al- 
though practiced so effectively in the past, 
are no longer enough to win peoples’ under- 
standing. In a world whose political and 
military oe are stalemated by the dis- 
coveries of scientists, we have learned that 
negotiations 


tacts between our people and people of other 
nations are essential to help dispel some 
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of the misconceptions they have concerning 
the philosophy and goals of the United 
States. 

We must provide new avenues by which 
we can demonstrate the American imagina- 
tion and {ts creative force to many more of 
our own citizens as well as to people through- 
out the world. An intensified encourage- 
ment of our participation in the arts would 
make it manifest that cultural endeavor is 
an integral part of this Nation’s way of — 
We need to establish a cultural 
at both the national and international aoe 
A concerted effort must be made to better 
display America’s cultural image. 

In the field of music alone, how many 
people realize, for example, that Americans 
in a recent year spent more money at the 
box office for concerts than they spent for 
baseball games; that we support in this 
country 1,000 symphony orchestras and 450 
opera-producing groups; that over 255 edu- 
cational institutions offer degree courses in 
music and advanced level musical training. 
We have a plentiful reservoir of artistic talent 
in this country. We should place this talent 
in the spotlight. 

If we are going to take significant steps 
toward making far-reaching contributions in 
the cultural field, the task before us is a 
great one. Today, I want to discuss some of 
the specific actions which should be taken to 
accomplish these ends. If the United States 
is to be able to establish a cultural and sci- 
entific breakthrough around the world, we 
have to take definite action. 

. President Eisenhower gave.top priority to 
massive interchange of mutual understand- 
ing in his speech at Delhi University last 
December. At that time the President said: 

“More enduringly than from the delibera- 
tions of high councils, I believe mankind will 
profit when young men and women of all 
nations and in great numbers study and 
learn together. In so doing, they will con- 
cern themselves with the problems, possibil- 
ities, resources and rewards of their common 
destiny. 

“Through the centuries nations have sent 
their youth armed for war to oppose their 
neighbors. Let us in this day look on our 
youth, eager for a larger and clearer knowl- 
edge, as forces for international understand- 
ing; and send them, one nation to another, 
on missions of peace.” 

As a corollary to this idea we must make 
certain that many more of America’s talented 
young artists are included in the President’s 
special international cultural exchange pro- 
gram. To achieve this end I have pro- 
posed legislation to create an actual two-way 
exchange program since no such cultural 
exchange now exists. So far, the major, if 
not the entire, emphasis of the program has 
been restricted to large professional groups 
and individual professional artists. More- 
over, the price of tickets of admission in 
many instances has been beyond the pocket- 
books of most people in other countries. 
There is some doubt that the program as 
presently administered is as much of a 
success as some of its proponents would have 
us believe. Under the present program the 
large professional groups and distinguished 
American artists perform in opera houses and 
great halls and usually for only limited 
engagements because of the e x 

Why should we display only that portion 
of America’s artistic talent which draws huge 
impersonal audiences? Why should we play 
only to a world of gilded mirrors and red 
plush? Truly these performances do not 
reach the man in the street, the university 
student with limited funds, and the student 
artists in the countries around the world. 
It is the individual whom we must. reach. 
Our international cultural exchange pro- 
gram must include our students and their 
teachers, community groups, and university 
and conservatory groups. There is not only 
&@ vast audience abroad for every one of them, 
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but also a vast reservoir of friendship for 
them to tap. In addition to the professional 
artists, we should be most certainly sending 
our talented young artists and art groups 
on a university circuit all over the globe. 

My proposal envisages an actual two- 
way cultural exchange program. It would 
support the performances of individual 
artists, choral groups, youth orchestras, and 
drama groups from other countries on their 
tour of the university circuit in the United 
States. Thus, young artists from around the 
world would have a chance to see this coun- 
try, to learn something of our way of life 
on university campuses and, what is most 
important, have a chance to talk with other 
young people who have similar interests and 
talent. The merits of this type of exchange 
are undeniable for, as Isaac Stern declared 
at the recent International Music Confer- 
ence, the most effective penetration in cul- 
tural exchange is at the youth level, on both 
sides. 

Recently I returned from an inspection 
tour of the operations of the mutual security 
program in some 20 countries in Asia, Africa, 
and southern Europe. I was impressed 
especially by the fact that the leaders in 
many of these nations are very young, under 
30 years of age in many cases. It is my firm 
belief that we can best reach the young 
people in other countries through a cultural 
exchange program such as I have described. 

Van Cliburn made the most significant 
cultural breakthrough in the last decade, yet 
he received absolutely no financial help at 
all from the President’s special international 
cultural exchange program. 

Van Cliburn’s expenses were paid with 
funds raised by the Institute of International 
Education from the Martha Baird Rockefel- 
ler Fund. Many others of our highly tal- 
ented young people who could help to carry 
the message of international goodwill have 
not been able to secure such distinguished 
private patronage. Furthermore, the door of 
the Government’s cultural exchange program 
has been closed by administrators in the De- 
partment of State who seem surprisingly un- 
aware of the tremendous potential of the 
young talent in our colleges and universities. 

So far the President’s special international 
cultural exchange program has devoted al- 
most its entire congressional appropriations 
to sending major professional groups abroad. 
The State Department overlooks the oppor- 
tunity of utilizing young talented American 
artists in this program. This shortsighted- 
ness must be corrected if we are going to 
effect a massive interchange of mutual un- 
derstanding through student exchanges. 
The legislation which I have proposed would 
make permanent the inclusion of young 
American artists in oyr cultural exchange 
programs, No longer would this endeavor be 
subject to the whim of individual officials or 
of any political administration in Washing- 
ton. The enactment of this legislation would 
insure that a specific provision for young 
artists has the support of the Congress which 
is vital if we are to enhance America’s. cul- 
tural image. 

In addition to the need for the Federal 
Government to place a broader emphasis on 
the arts in direct connection with interna- 
tional cultural activities, we should provide 
& means to promote among more of our 
own citizens a knowledge of and interest in 
the creative arts. For example, I believe we 
should establish in Washington, D.C., a 
national showcase program to display the 
very excellent fine arts programs of our insti- 
tutions of higher education. The primary 
purpose of the showcase would be to en- 
courage the further development and growth 
of all the arts in colleges and universities. 
The time is right to establish a permanent 
program to encourage our young people with 
interest and talent in the arts, instead of 
leaving their discovery—as in the case of 
Van Cliburn—to the U.S.S.R. 
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As R. L. Bruckberger emphasized in his re- 
cent book “The Image of America,” “America 
does not always give its own creative minds 
the recognition due them, indeed it some- 
times ignores them altogether. This is so 
often the case that an observer as casual 
as the average European traveler in America 
finds it only too easy to assume that in cer- 
tain fields there are no creative minds. * * * 
In their hearts, Americans do not believe 
that there could ever be found among them 
men of such stature as Stravinsky, Picasso, 
and Bergson.” 

It is my firm conviction that we do have 
talent which can be encouraged through the 
showcase program by giving national recog- 
nition and encouragement to young Ameri- 
can artists. The bill I have introduced is 
sponsored also by Representative Cart EL- 
tiotT, of Alabama; Representative Epitu 
GREEN, of Oregon; Representative FRANK 
THompson, of New Jersey; and Senator 
WAYNE Morse, of Oregon. It would inaugu- 
rate an International Olympiad of the Arts 
and Sciences. This program, to be held every 
2 years, would present high quality inter- 
national exhibitions, productions, festivals 
and programs in these fields. I am sure 
that such an enterprise would greatly 
strengthen the mutual understanding of the 
peoples of the world. 

I have often been asked how I would ex- 
pect the International Olympiad of the Arts 
and Sciences to be initiated, organized, and 
operated. Here are some answers to the 
questions that have been raised. 

The President of the United States would 
communicate with the heads of all the na- 
tions in the world, inviting them to send rep- 
resentatives to Washington for a conference. 
This meeting could be under the chairman- 
ship of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, who would be responsible for 
practical arrangements. The President would 
address this conference, calling upon the na- 
tions to join with the United States in com- 
petitions in the arts and sciences, 

Following this conference I would expect 
that most of the nations would set up com- 
mittees which would be responsible for ar- 


ranging participation in the competitions.’ 


An American committee would work through 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, under appropriate guidance from 
the Department of State. Distinguished pri- 
vate citizens would be appointed by the 
President to serve on this committee. 

As I mentioned before, my bill calls for 
an International Olympiad of the Arts and 
Sciences to be held every 2 years. I would 
hope that the first Olympiad might take 
place in the new Lincoln Center in New 
York, and that our proposed National Cul- 
tural Centér in Washington would be com- 
pleted in time for the second. If a cooperat- 
ing nation extended an invitation for the 
Olympiad, I think that this invitation should 
be carefully considered and accepted if ap- 
proved by a meeting of representatives of 
all participating countries. Pending the as- 
surance that there would be facilities for 
the competitions overseas, I believe we 
should continue to hold them at 2-year in- 
tervals in the Nation’s Capital. 


As I see it, the Olympiad of the Arts and 
Sciences could include competitions in five 
main fields. 


First, I should like to see an international 


folk festival, where the nations of the world 


would compete in dancing and folk singing, 
and in displaying native handicrafts includ- 
ing fabrics, woodcarving, and other tradi- 


tional crafts. This would help to preserve’ 


the folk heritage of mankind, a heritage 
which is rapidly being dissipated around the 
world. The industrialization of the modern 
world is seriously diminishing the interest 
of many in the folk arts. It would be a 
tragedy if these noble traditions were to be 
lost. I believe that the International Olym- 
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piad program would be a strong influence in 
preserving this inheritance from man’s past. 

Secondly, there could be festival of drama 
and the dance which would involve competi- 
tion in the presentation of assigned classi- 
cal plays, such as Shakespearean tragedy; 
competition in the presentation of original 
plays; competition in the presentation of 
national theatrical forms such as the Kabuki 
and plays of Japan; and finally, competition 
in classical dance forms such as the ballet. 
The difference between these dances and 
those which might be presented under the 
folk festival is that there are certain types 
of dances which are common to a variety 
of cultures and competition here would be 
on the basis of national interpretation of 
these classical dance forms. 

There could be a. music festival which 
would involve individual competition in all 
of the principal instruments in use today 
around the world. We should have compe- 
tition in piano, the stringed instruments, the 
brasses, and the woodwinds. Special cate- 
gories for national instruments which would 
make it possible for the world to become 
acquainted with the unique musical heri- 
tage of various cultures could be included. 

There could also be a competition in paint- 
ing and sculpture. Here an international 
body of critics might set up the appropriate 
categories, and select qualified judges. I 
hope there will be several categories, in- 
cluding both the classical and modern 
schools, and the traditional art of the 
world’s civilizations. 

The fifth competition might be in the 
sciences. A group of distinguished interna- 
tional scientists could decide upon the type 
of competitions to be held. It might be pat- 
terned after the science talent search and 
National Science Fair, which are sponsored by 
Science Service. 

The International Olympiad could follow 
the tradition of the sports olympics with the 
lighting of the traditional flame, the recit- 
ing of the Olympic oath, and the awarding 
of medals, 

However, I believe that the winners in the 
Olympiaid should receive additional prizes, 
such as opportunities for concert tours, gifts 
of musical instruments, and opportunities for 
additional exhibits of their artistic or sci- 
entific achievements. 

Many benefits are to be derived from these 
contests. First, there would be an opportu- 
nity for young artists or scientists to win 
distinction. Secondly, people would have a 
chance to learn that Americans are not 
materialistic money-minded individuals. 
Finally, the world would be enriched by this 
exchange of artistic and scientific ideas. 

Unquestionably an appropriation would be 
required from the Congress to initiate these 
contests. However, I think that there would 
be enough public interest after the first 
Olympiad to warrant reliance upon public 
subscription to finance future American 
participation. The revenue from admission 
to various events would be very substantial, 
and should go a long way toward financing 
the entire project. 

The arts and the sciences are a universal 
language. We should use this language to 
become better acquainted with our friends 
around the world, and to enable them to 
understand us. 

The milennium will have to be achieved by 
hard work. The alternative may be the de- 
struction of mankind. I believe the Inter- 
national Olympiad of the Arts and Sciences 
and the two-way cultural exchange program 
of young artists would be gigantic steps to- 
ward more effectively promoting interna- 
tional stability and mutual understanding 
of the world’s peoples. 

As we go about living our busy lives to- 
day, we think of and pray for peace in our 
time. And as we ask for divine , we 
should remember that it is not enough just 
to ask for peace—we must work for it. 
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Chaotic and Deplorable Condition Found 
in the Dairy Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK — 





or 
IN THE HOUSZ OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 12, 1960 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 


mittee’s Special Subcommittee on Small 
Business Problems in the Dairy Industry, 
produced evidence of chaotic and de- 
plorable conditions in the dairy industry. 
This has been shown to be the case 


in 
several sections of the United States, in- 


Massachusetts. The Honorable 
Patman, chairman of the House Small 
Business Committee, a 


problem. When price wars are involved, 
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temporary 

desist orders in an effort to help save 
small business. The other bill, H.R. 
10235, would save small business by 
prohibiting ‘at prices below cost in 
certain situations where the existence of 
small business concerns and competition 
are threatened. 


Congress who had, in turn, received these 
from their constituents 

throughout the United States. 
Under leave to extend and revise my 
remarks I include in the Recorp at this 
point the presentation of these facts as 


Mr. Rosgrtson. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, 


ttee on Small Business Problems in 
the Dairy Industry of the Select Committee 
on Small Business of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


At your request, I have prepared sum- 
maries of the results of investigations that 


ments secured by the Department of Justice, 
and it is understood that several 

tions are being made at this time by these 
two enforcement agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

With your consent, I shall read the sum- 
maries mentioned and request that they and 
the attached affidavits, statements, photo- 
graphs, and other data mentioned be in- 
eluded in this record of the final hearings 
of this subcommittee during the 86th Con- 


gress. 

It is also requested that the confidential 
and other data received during these in- 
vestigations and not included in the record, 
be received into the files of the committee 
for future reference. 


GREATER METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON, D.C., AREA 


This milkshed includes the area within a 
radius of approximately 150 miles of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the marketing area served 
includes Washington, the three nearby coun- 
ties of Maryland, and the nearby area of 
Virginia. 

Early in 1959, the dairy industry of this 
area was, through the acts of the local 
operating division of the National Dairy 
Products Corporation, thrown into a chaotic 
condition which condition affected the en- 
tire industry in this area from the individual 
dairy farmer producers through the various 
handler levels and, of course, the consumers. 

The Special Subcommittee on Small Busi- 
ness Problems in the Dairy Industry was 
requested to investigate this matter by the 
Honorable Howarp W. Smirm, Member of 
Congress from the affected area, who had re- 
ceived numerous complaints from farmer- 
producer constituents. Complaints were also 
received from numerous individuals and con- 
cerns at other levels in the industry and 
the consuming public manifested its interest 
and concern as this situation was developing. 

On April 1, 1959, I was directed to make 
an aggressive, thorough, and comprehensive 
investigation into this matter with a view 
of providing information on which might 
be based a public hearing in Washington, 
D.C., by your subcommittee. I was actively 
engaged in this investigation for several 
months, during which time dozens of inter- 
views were held with representatives of the 
industry at all levels. Maryland, Virginia, 
and District of Columbia health officials, 
Officers of milk producers cooperatives and 
retail outlets, including virtually all of the 
large grocery chain stores and supermarkets 
were interviewed. I attended numerous 
meetings and conferences held by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commissioners and meet- 
ing held by other interested groups. 

As is well known, this alleged milk price 
war was widely publicized by radio, televi- 
sion, and the press, with the two sides pur- 
chasing time and space on these media to 
present their respective positions to the pub- 
lic on this controversy. 

Information obtained indicated that the 

t processor and distributor in the area, 
the National Dairy Products Corp., had taken 
the position that the price of the raw prod- 
uct from local sources was too high and 
their continuing to pay it was rendering their 
position noncompetitive in this mar- 
ket. It was reported that this concern was 
making an effort to cause the District of 
Columbia health code to be relaxed to permit 
the importation, processing and distribution 
of milk from areas other than this milkshed 
and thus endeavor to avail themselves of a 
less expensive supply of raw milk. 

It appears that to offset this move and 
thus to preserve their market, thé farmer- 
producers acting through their marketing 
cooperatives, petitioned the Secretary of 
Agriculture to issue and make effective a 
Federal milk marketing order for this area 
which was accomplished and which became 
effective July 1, 1959. Under this order 
minimum prices paid producers for milk 
were established by the Secretary. 


April 12 


The activities of your subcommittee in 
thoroughly investigating and following these 
developments closely were well known in the 
industry at all levels, as well as by health 
officials involved and shortly after July 1, 
1959, the effective date of the Federal milk 
marketing order, the situation started to 
improve. The public hearings by your sub- 
committee, already postponed from a tenta- 
tive starting date in June, were again post- 
poned pending further resolution of the 
problems noted. The greatest contribution, 
it is believed, to the solution of the many 
problems, appeared to have come from the 
industry itself and all segments participated. 
Late in July, it was decided by your subcom- 
mittee that the situation had so improved 
and that as all segments were endeavoring 
to continue this improvement, it would not 
be necessary to hold public hearings at that 
time. 

Following your instructions, your staff has 
continued to observe and note further devel- 
opments in this area and will continue to 
do so. Should acts or practices reoccur that 
would tend to demoralize the industry and 
the market, the information already obtained 
and that the subcommittee is continuing to 
receive, will be available for an early public 
hearing into the matter. 

In view of the present status of the mar- 
ket in this area at this time, as described 
above, the only document offered into the 
record at this time is the attached statement 
of Mr. William B. Hooper, general manager 
of the Maryland and Virginia Milk Producers 
Association, which outlines some of the 
problems of the milk producers in this area 
and milkshed. 

Mr. Srexep. Without objection, his state- 
ment will be received as a part of the record. 

(Above-mentioned statement not included 
in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


UPPER BAY, SACRAMENTO AND SAN JOAQUIN 
VALLEY, CALIF., AREA 

Mr. Roserrson. This area includes the 
cities of San Francisco, Berkeley, and Oak- 
land, and the rather extended section north 
of San Francisco, the milkshed adjacent to 
Sacramento and the entire San Joaquin Val- 
ley south to and including the area adjacent 
to Los Angeles. 

The Special Subcommittee on Small Busi- 
ness Problems in the Dairy Industry was re- 
quested to investigate the problems of milk 
producers and independent processors by 
Hon. Joun J. McFatu, Hon. Harktan Hacen, 
and Hon. B. F. Sisk, Members of Congress 
representing districts in this area. 

Requests for the investigation which I 
made during the week of October 26-30, 1959, 
were received as a result of complaints from 
the constituents of these Congressmen and 
from the Associated Independent Dairies of 
America, San Francisco, as well as from sev- 
eral milk producers’ cooperatives concerning 
practices employed by the major processors 
and distributors of milk and other dairy 
products in the area described. 

The Association of Independent Dairies 
has a membership of approximately 22 which 
concerns appear to be all of the independents 
that are left in this area at this time. This 
group has, since the completion of my in- 
vestigation, filed a suit in the State courts 
of California against the major dairies al- 
leging violations of the State law. A large 
percentage of the complaints received were 
from many independent producers presented, 
in some cases, through the particular co- 
operative to which they belong and all al- 
lege unfair tredtment by the major dairies. 

The situation in California ig unique in 
that there appear to be no effective bargain- 
ing cooperatives such as found in other areas 
and the individual producer in a large major- 
ity of the cases has. no alternative but to 
negotiate individually with the particular 
dairy to which his milk is sold. The State 
law provides a minimum price to be paid 
to producers as well as a maximum price to 
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be charged consumers and the difficulty in 
which the producers find themselves is 
brought about through the terms of the 
contracts through which the milk is pur- 
chased and the various bases of utilization 
as class I and class II. It is alleged that an 
actual feudal system is in effect in this con- 
nection and that the major dairies who pur- 
chase the raw product from the producers 
are arrogant and unfair to the producers in 
their arbitrary handling of the contracts 
and their determination of the usage and 
subsequent payments. In general, the com- 
plaints describe the agent of the purchasing 
dairy as submitting a contract to the pro- 
ducer calling for delivery of a certain per- 
centage of his production at the class I rate, 
sometimes as low as 50 percent of his entire 
daily production. The purchaser will then 
require the producer to sell him the balance 
of his production at the class II or manu- 
facturing rate. 

There appears to be no successful appeal 
channel open to these producers and history 
has shown that if the producer objects to this 

~usage ratio, the big dairy will cancel the con- 

tract, summarily, thus causing the producer 
to become a grade B producer with all of his 
milk going to the manufacturing plants at 
the low class II rate. It is further alleged 
that once a producer has failed to comply 
with the terms of the large dairy and his 
, grade A contract has been thus cancelled, he 
finds it impossible to get a contract with 
another dairy and hence remains a grade B 
producer indefinitely. 

Information tending to confirm these and 
other charges of unfair practices in the in- 
dustry as described above, was received from 
the following: 

California Milk Producers Federation, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

DeLash Distributing Co., Patterson, Calif. 

Charles J. DeMartini Dairy, Pettluma, Calif. 

Pete Van Ruiten Dairy, Artesia, Calif. 

Delbert FP. Bettencourt, Gustine, Calif. 

John Verboon, Hanford, Calif. 

Jack W. Lowe, Hanford, Calif. 

Wallace R. Clark, Hanford, Calif. 

The information provided by the above 
concerns was received on a confidential basis 
and is included in the committee files for fu- 
ture reference. Additional information re- 
ceived and submitted herewith for inclusion 
in this report is as follows: 

1, Resolution No, 11, dated November 2, 
1959, of the Western Dairymen’s Association. 

2. Statement on vertical integration and 
contract buying in the dairy industry of the 
California Milk Producers Federation, dated 
September 29, 1959. 

8. Statement of experiences of the Central 
Valley Milk Marketing Association with milk 
distributors, dated October 30, 1959. 

4. Statement of Virgil E. Ernest and Nelson 
8. Riddle, doing business as Laurel Farms, 
Tulare, Calif., dated November 9, 1959. 

Mr. STEED. Without objection, the material 
will be received for the record. 

(Above material not included in the Con- 

GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 
' Mr. Roskrtson. Mr, Chairman, in reading 
the next summary, which concerns the 
southeastern Florida area, attention is in- 
vited to a more recent report given by the 
Honorable Brron L. Jomnson a few minutes 
ago. 

This area includes cities from Vero Beach 
on the north to Key West on the south, and 
intermediate points. 

The Special Subcommittee on Small Busi- 
ness Problems in the Dairy Industry was re- 
quested to investigate pricing practices in 
this area by the Honorable Pau. G. Rocrrs 
and the Honorable Dante B. FascrLt, Mem- 
ber: of Congress representing districts with- 
in tue area, and Mr. D. C. Daniel, executive 
vice president of the National Independent 
Dairies Association. 

Requests for the investigation which I 
made on September 8, 9, and 10, 1959, were 
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received as a result of complaints of con- 


involved accusations 
Ine., the Borden Co., and Sealtest Southern 
Dairies, a division of National Dairy Products 


During the course of these investigations, 
information was received to the effect that 
the large dairiés operating in the area had 
broken the market to the point that half 
gallons of milk were sold out of stores at 19 
cents and in some instances at lower prices. 
This milk price war, being carried on at 
sales below cost and alleged discriminatory 
pricing, was proving disastrous to the smaller 
independent dairies. There is attached an 
affidavit made by Tripson Dairy, Inc., Vero 
Beach, Fla., a statement from the Velda 
Corp., Miami, Fla., and a statement from the 
Adams Dairy, Key West, Fla., which docu- 
ments are submitted for inclusion in this 
report and which tend to verify the com- 
plaints described above. 

In addition to the attached information, 
additional information has been received for 
the confidential use of the committee and is 
included in the committee files. 

Mr. Sreep. Without objection, the state- 
ments will be received for the record. 

(Above material not included in ConcGrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD.) 


MEMPHIS, TENN., AND VICINITY AREA 


Mr. RoserTson. This milkshed and market- 
ing area consists of an area with a radius 
of about 30 miles from Memphis on both 
sides of the Mississippi. River at this point. 

The Special Subcommittee on Small Busi- 
ness Problems in the Dairy Industry was re- 
quested to make an investigation by the Hon- 
orable Ciurrorp Davis, Member of Congress 
from this district, who had received com- 
plaints from his constituents, and Mr. D. C. 
Daniel, executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Independent Dairies Association, who 
had received complaints from his members 
concerning the pricing practices in this area. 

My investigation, which was made Au- 
gust 27-30, 1959, revealed a truly chaotic con- 
dition in this market and tended to verify 
the complaints from the small businessmen 
which had been received. Four major dairies 
appeared to control the pricing policies in 
the area which, during the price war, re- 
sulted in sales below cost and discriminatory 
pricing. The three small independent dairies 
surviving this type of competition were strug- 
gling against great odds to stay in business. 
Here, again, as in many other areas investi- 
gated, the supermarkets and chain grocery 
stores appeared to be accomplices of the 
giant dairies in these sales and pricing pro- 
grams and immediate relief was sought by 
the small businessmen. 

Attached to this report for inclusion in 
the record are affidavits submitted by Mea- 
dow Brook Dairies, Inc., Cedar Grove Dairies, 
both of Memphis,'and the Southern Guern- 
sey Dairy of nearby Hernando, Miss. 

Considerable additional information was 
secured relative to the milk market situa- 
tion in this area and has been included in 
the committee files for future reference. 

Mr. STEED. Without objection, the state- 
ments will be received for the record. 

(Above information not included in Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


PADUCAH, MURRAY, AND MAYFIELD, KY., AREA 


Mr. ROBERTSON. This area includes the 
three cities mentioned and intermediate and 
adjacent points. 

The Special Subcommittee on Small Busi- 
ness Problems in the Dairy Industry was re- 
quested to make an investigation by the 
Honorable Franx A, STuBBLEFIELD, Member of 
Congress from this area, who had received 
complaints from constituents, and Mr. D, C, 
Daniel, executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Independent Dairies Association, who 
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had received complaints fro.n his members 
concerning the chaotic pricing situation 
which had developed in this market. 

My investigation, which was made on Au- 
gust 30, 31, and September 1, 1959, revealed 
that in the city of Paducah, only one inde- 
pendent processor and distributor of milk 
and dairy products has survived the alleged 
unfair competition of certain of the nation- 
wide chain dairies and that in the entire 
area the competition presented by the large 
dairies owned outside of this area were re- 
peatedly reducing local competition and 
tending to create monopolies. Information 
received tended to verify these complaints 
as well as the complaints that large nation- 
wide supermarket and chain grocery stores 
were cooperating with the large dairies with 
the result that in the entire area fluid milk 
was being sold at prices below cost of pro- 
duction and intra-area discriminatory pric- 
ing was apparent. 

Attached hereto for inclusion in this re- 
port are affidavits from the Dairy Brand 
Products Co., Harrisburg, Tll., Ryan Milk Co., 

Sunshine 


confirm the merits of the .omplaints received 
and are made a part of the committee files 
for future reference. 
Mr. Stexzp, Without objection, the state- 
ments will be received for the record. 
(Above material not included in Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD.) 


INDIANAPOLIS, COLUMBUS, AND MUNCIE, IND. 
AREA 

Mr. Rosertson. The entire State of Indi- 

ana has been suffering from a chaotic condi- 

tion existing in the dairy industry from the 

the consumer levels in 

which connection reference is respectfully 

made to the hearings held by the Special 

Business Problems 


and 22, 1960, includes Indianapolis, Colum- 
bus, and Muncie, Ind., and intermediate 
points. 

The Special Subcommittee on Small Busi- 
ness Problems in the Dairy Industry was re- 
quested to investigate pricing practices in 
this area by the Honorable Joserm W. Barr, 
the Honorable Ranvar. S. Harmon, and the 
Honorable Eart Hocan, who represent con 
gressional districts in this area. 

These requests for an investigation were 
made as a result of the Members of Con- 


in the area. These practices, it is alleged, 
involved wholesale and retail sales below 
cost, discriminatory , and other trade 
practices believed to be unfair to these 
smaller and independent businessmen. 

Cited in the complaints received are sev- 
eral of the large grocery chains reported by 
some to be in collusion with the larger 
dairies operating in this are, the result of 
which collusion appearing to be lessening of 
competition and thus tending to create mo- 

lies. — 

Affidavits received from the following in- 
dependent processors and distributors verify- 
ing the complaints received are attached and 
made a part of this report: 

Maplehurst Farms, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hoosier Dairy Products Co., Noblesville, 
Ind. 

William R. Roberts & Sons, Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Thompson Dairy, Inc., Columbus, Ind, 

Hornaday Milk Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Banquet Ice Cream & Milk Co., Inc., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

In addition to these affidavits, letters, and 
statements were received from the following 
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independent processors and distributors 
which are also made a part of this report: 

Golden Guernsey Farms, Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Riggins, Inc., Muncie, Ind. 

Mutual Milk Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Sreep. Without objection, the state- 
ments will be received in the record. 

(Above affidavits not included in Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


PASCAGOULA, BILOXI, AND GULFPORT, MISS., AREA 


Mr. ROBERTSON. This area includes the 
three cities mentioned and intermediate 
points located on or near the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Special Subcommittee on Small Busi- 
ness Problems in the Dairy Industry was re- 
quested to investigate pricing problems in 
this area by the Honorable Wniiam M. 
Cotmer, Member of Congress, representing 
the area and by Mr. D. C. Daniel, executive 
vice president of the National Independent 
Dairies Association. 

These requests for an investigation were 
made as a result of the Member of Congress 
receiving complaints from his constituents 
and NIDA from its members concerning 
the pricing practices noted in the area. 
Charges were made that through the use of 
milk as a loss leader, sales below cost and 
discriminatory pricing by the large nation- 
wide dairies, the smaller independent dairies 
in the area are being damaged to an irrep- 
arable extent. 

On March 17 and 18, 1960, I conducted a 
thorough investigation into the complaints 
received from this area and received informa- 
tion tending to substantiate the charges. 
This included discriminatory pricing by the 
utilization of unrealistic large discounts and 
rebates to particular customers resulting in 
the practice of sales below cost which, it is 
charged, could be designed only to reduce and 
eliminate. the competition of independent 
dairies and the creation of a monoply. 

There is attached and made a part of this 
report an affidavit dated March 24, 1960, from 
Suni-Land Dairy, Inc., Pascagoula, Miss., 
verifying most of these allegations and addi- 
tional information was received from the 
Home Milk Products Co., Biloxi, Miss. In 
addition to the information hereby included 
in the record, other information of a con- 
fidential nature is included in the committee 
files for future reference. 

Mr, Sreep. Without objection, the state- 
ments will be received for the record. 

(Above statements not included in Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


DETROIT AND FLINT, MICH., AREA 


Mr. Ropertson. This area includes the 
eastern part of the State of Michigan, in- 
cluding the cities of Flint, Detroit, and inter- 
mediate points. The Special Subcommittee 
on Small Business Problems in the Diary 
Industry was requested to investigate pric- 
ing practices in this area, particularly 
Detroit, by Members of Congress from Mich- 
igan, including Hon. Lovis C. Ranaut, Hon. 
James G. O'Hara, Hon, Joun D. DINGELL, 
Hon. CHartes C. Diccs, Hon. THappeus M. 
MacHrowicz, and Hon. MarTHa W. Grir- 
FITHS 


These requests for investigations were 
made as a result of the Members of Con- 
gress receiving complaints from their con- 
stitutents concerning the pricing practices 
noted in the area. These practices, it is al- 
leged, involve collusion between super- 
market foodstores and large processors and 
distributors of fluid milk and other dairy 
products. Particularly, attention was in- 
vited to the plight of the now independent 
retail routemen who, until about a year ago, 
were employees of the large dairies, but who 
were forced to purchase their routes or have 
their employment terminated. 

Several hundred of these men were thus 
virtually compelled to purchase their routes 
and have made full payment to the large 
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dairies involved. It is alleged that within 
a short time thereafter, the chain super- 
markets, through special discounts or other 
means, offered milk for sale at retail at their 


stores at prices below those being charged | 


these routemen by the same large whole- 
sale distributors. : 

On March 14, 15, and 16, 1960, I conducted 
an investigation into this situation based 
on the complaints that had been received. 
The investigation developed information to 
the effect that supermarkets and other retail 
stores were, in fact, selling milk at prices far 
below cost—in some cases as low as 19 cents 
per half gallon. At the same time, route- 
men were being charged from 35 cents to 41 
cents per half gallon by the same wholesale 
suppliers, thus making an obviously impos- 
sible competitive situation. It was generally 
charged that the large dairies, in collusion 
with the large supermarkets, were willfully 
attempting to eliminate the home delivery 
service through these pricing practices and 
thus concentrate the retail distribution of 
milk in the stores. ; 

Information confirming the situation as 
described herein was received through inter- 
views with officers and members of the United 
Dairy Workers, AFL-CIO, Local No. 83, High- 
land Park, Mich., and Local No, 383, Flint, 
Mich. In addition, newspaper clippings, 
photographs, and written statements were 
secured and the following such material is 
submitted for the record: Letter dated 
March 21, 1960, from the United Dairy 
Workers, Local No. 383, Flint, Mich.; photo- 
static copies of supermarket advertisements 
taken from Michigan newspapers; and letter 
dated January 15, 1960, and resolution from 
United Dairy Workers Local: No. 83, and 116 
letters received from the following inde- 
pendent milk deliverymen described above, 
which letters are to be retained in the sub- 
committee files for future reference; letter 
dated April 1, 1960, from Twin Pines Dairy 
Farm, Detroit, Mich., and statement from 
Mr. Glenn Lake, president, Michigan Milk 
Producers Association. 

Mr. STEED. Without objection, the state- 
ments will be received for the record. 

(Above statements not included in Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


EAST ST. LOUIS, BELLEVILLE, GRANITE CITY, AND 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS AREA 


Mr. RoserTson. This area includes, in ad- 
dition to the cities mentioned above, prac- 
tically the entire southern half of the State 
of Illinois, In this general area, all of the 
more disturbing factors are found at all 
levels of the dairy industry. 

The Special Subcommittee on Small Busi- 
ness Problems in the Dairy Industry was 
requested to investigate pricing practices in 
this area by the Honorable MELVIN Price and 
the Honorable KENNETH J. Gray, Members 
of Congress representing districts within this 
area. 

Requests for the investigation were re- 
ceived from the Congressmen as a result of 
complaints received from their constituents 
which included independent processors and 
distributors, dairy workers’ local unions, in- 
dividual employees of dairies employed as 
retail deliverymen on & commission basis, 
and producers. On February 28, 1960, I pro- 
ceeded to this area interviewing several 
dozen members of the industry on all levels, 
completing the investigation in 4 days, on 
February 26, 1960. 

The complaints investigated were sales be- 
low cost, discriminatory pricing and a 
planned program by the large national dairies 
to eliminate home delivery and the small in- 
dependent dairies. I covered this area thor- 
oughly and noted that in a majority of in- 
stances fluid milk was advertised in the 
windows and offered for sale in the stores at 
the ridiculously low price of 10 cents per 
half gallon and in some Cases even less. I 
arranged for pictures to be taken of this 
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evidence of this milk price war and they are 
attached and made a part of this report. 

The most common general complaint en- 
countered was one which I verified involving 
particularly the large Pevely and Adams 
Dairies of St. Louis, Mo., which concerns 
continue to flood the market in nearby Illi- 
nois with their milk at wholesale prices al- 
ways below wholesale prices offered by inde- 
pendent dairies in Illinois regardless of the 
general and comparative price levels. 

Affidav.ts were received from the Edwards- 
ville Creamery Co., Edwardsville, Ill., the 
New Era Dairy, Inc., Carbondale, Ill., and 
the Dressel-Young Dairy of Granite City, 
Ill., which reflect and substantiate the com- 
plaints and which are attached and made a 
part of this record. 

In addition to these affidavits, statements 
Were received and are made a part of this 
record from the Collinsville Dairy, Collins- 
ville, Ill., Joseph L. Powers, representing em- 
ployees of the Niederer Dairy, East St. Louis, 
Ill., Pat Quick, representing Sealtest Dairy 
employees, East St. Louis, Ill., and Milk 
Haulers & Dairy Workers Local No. 528, ° 
Greenville, Ill. 

Also submitted herewith for inclusion in 
the printed record are photographs taken 
in the area visited, advertising milk for sale 
at prices as low as 10 cents per half gallon. 
Your attention is invited to the last picture 
of this series taken of a sign in the window . 
of the State Street Supermarket, El Dorado, 
tll. The sign reads as follows: “Going Wild, 
We Don’t Have Cheap Milk, But We Do Have 
@ Bargain in Dollar Bills, We Will Give You 
& Dollar Bill for 75 Cents.” 

This comedy relief is introdueed as por- 
traying the general confusion, ‘misunder- 
standing and fear that prevails in the lower 
economic levels in the dairy industry in this 
area of Illinois. 

An abundance of material, including news- 
Paper advertisements of below-cost prices, 
statistics and other statements of a confi- 
dential nature, were received and are being 
held in the committee files. 

Mr. STEED. Without objection, the material 
will be received for the record. 

(Above material not included in Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD.) 


NORTHWEST ARKANSAS AREA 


Mr. Ropertson. This area includes the 
northwest section of Arkansas from Fort 
Smith north to the Missouri line and east 
to the area of Siloam Springs, Ark., and 
intermediate points. 

The Special Subcommittee on Small Busi- 
ness Problems in the Dairy Industry was re- 
quested to investigate the dairy industry in 
this area by the Honorable James W. Trim- 
BLE, Member of Congress representing the 
area and Mr. D. C. Daniel, executive vice 
president of the National Independent Dairies 
Association. These requests for the invest- 
igation were made as a result of the Con- 
gressman receiving complaints from his con- 
stituents and NIDA receiving compaints from 
its members concerning the pricing practices 
noted in the area. These practicés, it is al- 
leged, involve sale of milk below cost 
through the supermarkets, chainstores and 
other outlets, the excessive use of milk as a 
loss leader and other unfair trade practices 
alleged to be followed for the purpose of re- 
ducing or eliminating competition of small 
independent processors and distributors. Di- 
rect charges were received against Foremost, 
Beatrice, and other large dairies alleging un- 
fair competitive trade practices as mentioned. 

I conducted an investigation in this area 
on February 24, 25, and 26, 1960, and received 
information tending to verify the allegations 
made. For example, in one retail store that I 
visited, I received a quart of Meadow Gold 
milk distributed by Beatrice Foods Co., by 
surrendering a small coupon taken from the 
local paper. This milk was given away free 
with. no purchasing performance required. 
This appears to be the most flagrant loss 
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leader use of milk that the subcommittee has 
encountered and presents an example of ap- 
parent collusion between the large distribu- 
tors and certain retail outlets designed to 
provide unfair competition to the local inde- 
pendent dairies and their commission de- 
liverymen. Obviously, the home delivery 
service of the industry in this area cannot 
survive a continuation of these practices. 

Information confirming the practices here- 
in described was received through interviews 
with officers of independent dairies, route- 
men, and from newspaper advertisements 
which are attached and made a part of this 
record. Statements were also received from 
the Dixie Dairy, Inc., Siloam Springs, Ark., 
and the Cottage Club Dairy, Inc., Fayette- 
ville, Ark., which are attached and made a 
part of this record. Likewise attached for 
inclusion in the record is a picture which 
I had taken of the milk display case in the 
Thriftway IGA store in Fayetteville, Ark., on 
February 24, 1960, attached to which is a 

e from the newspaper mentioned above, 
which has the coupon mentioned describing 
the gift of one quart of Meadow Gold milk 
free. 

In addition to the above information that 
is included in this record concerning this 
area, an abundance of additional support- 
ing material is included in the committee 
files for future reference. 

Mr. STEED. Without objection, the state- 
ments will be made part of the record. 

(Above statements not included in Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


BURLINGTON, IOWA, AREA 


Mr. Ropertson. This area includes the city 
of Burlington, Iowa, and all nearby points 
within a radius of approximately 30 miles. 
The population served is estimated at 40,000 
and the total fluid milk product is produced, 
processed, and consumed within this area. 
Import and export of fluid milk is negligibie. 

The Special Subcommittee on Small Busi- 
ness Problems in the Dairy Industry was re- 
quested to investigate pricing practices in 
this area by the Honorable Frep SCHWENGEL, 
representing this district in Congress, and 
by Mr. D. C. Daniel, executive vice president 
of the National Independent Dairies Asso- 
ciation. 

Requests for the investigation, which I 
made on March 24 and 25, 1960, were received 
as a result of complaints from constituents 
of the Congressman and members of the 
NIDA concerning the pricing practices noted 
in the area. These practices, it is alleged, 
involve a concerted effort on the part of 
supermarkets and chain stores, apparently in 
collusion, toward the illegal control of prices 
of milk and in and out of the stores. The ob- 
jectives are alleged to be (1) the control of 
pricing, (2) use of milk as a loss leader, and 
(3) the elimination of the home delivery 
feature of the industry in this area. There 
are three well-established and efficient in- 
dependent processors and distributors in 
this area, all of whom are receiving 36 cents 
per half gallon with no quantity or other 
discounts admitted, and during my visit to 
the area the out-of-store price was 29 cents 
per half gallon. Obviously a continuation 
of this practice would eliminate the home de- 
liverymen who work on a commission basis 
for the dairies and are required to sell to 
their customers at prices far in excess of the 
current out-of-store prices. 

Information confirming the situation as 
described herein was received through inter- 
views with managers of supermarkets, of- 
ficers of the three dairies and home delivery- 
men employed by these dairies. Inasmuch 
as it appears that retaliatory pricing prac- 
tices are being used against some small busi- 
ness concern and these retaliatory pricing 
actions were being used because the small 
busines concerns did not participate in and 
carry out an agreement fixing the resale price 
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of dairy products and inasmuch as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is presently investi- 
gating the situation in this area, no docu- 
ments are submitted at this time for inclu- 
sion in the recotd. The statements and other 
information received during this investiga- 
tion are included in the committee files for 
future reference. 

MONAHANS, ODESSA, AND MIDLAND, TEX., AREA 


This area includes the three cities men- 
tioned above and some additional territory 
in the east central part of the State of Texas. 

The Special Subcommittee on Small Busi- 
ness Problems‘in the dairy industry was re- 
quested to investigate pricing practices in 
this area by the Honorable J, T. RUTHERFORD, 
Member of Congress representing this dis- 
trict. 

Requests for the investigation, which I 
made on March 19, 1960, were received as a 
result of complaints of constituents of the 
Congressman concerning pricing practices 
noted in the area. 

Information received during the investiga- 
tion revealed that very little milk is pro- 
duced in this immediate area and that the 
requirement of this commodity is, there- 
fore, necessarily imported from other points 
such as New Orleans, La., Dallas and 
Abilene, Tex. Thus, very little fluid milk 
is processed in the area and the complaints 
were received from local distributors of the 
out-of-area processors and several of the 
local retail stores. It appears that the in- 
tense competition for this busines has pro- 
duced the use of large discounts and rebates 
involving discriminatory pricing in many 
instances. One independent businessman, 
having the agency for the product of a New 
Orleans dairy, advised that he does not grant 
discounts or pay rebates, but simply reduces 
his list price to meet wholesale and retail 
competitive prices that have been reduced by 
the discount system. The alleged cutthroat 
competition in this market has, in the opin- 
ion’ of those interviewed, resulted in below 
cost selling and discriminatory pricing re- 
sulting in a disastrous effect on the small 
distributors in the area. 

Confusion and fear of reprisals and loss 
of business appear to dominate the small 
businessmen in this industry in this area 
and reluctance was noted on their part to 
document their problems. The investiga- 
tion, however, produced some detailed in- 
formation which was received in confidence 
and which is made a part of the committee 
files for future reference. 

Mr. Steep. Thank you, Mr. Robertson. 





Norfolk Cited as One of the All America 
Cities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
honor to represent Virginia’s most popu- 
lous and most progressive congressional 
district. My district includes America’s 
great port city, Norfolk, which is also 
Virginia’s largest city. 

During recent years Norfolk has been 





good judgment, and tireless energies 
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have overcome tremendous obstacles and 
achieved almost unbelievable results. 

The publishers of Look magazine and 
the officials of the National Municipal 
League, in recognition of outstanding 
achievements, selected Norfolk as one of 
the All America Cities. The award was 
made jointly at impressive ceremonies.on 
March 3, with presentation addresses by 
Mr. Cecil Morgan, past president of the 
National. Municipal League, and I 
Vernon. C, Myers, publisher of Look 
magazine. I commend a reading of their 
remarks to my colleagues: 


REMARKS BY CECIL MORGAN, PAST PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL Municrpat Leacve, aT Att AMER- - 
Ica Crry AWARD PRESENTATINV, NORFOLK, 
Va., Marcu 3, 1960 


Mayor Duckwork, members of the city 
council, Mr. City Manager, Governor Darden, 
Reverend Brown, and citizens of Norfolk, it 
is an honor to be in this great city of fine 
tradition, participating in this celebration 
marked, as it is, by the display of your his- 
toric mace, the replica of which I am proudly 
wearing. It is a pleasure to. be with all of 
you and to help give recognition to the ac- 
complishments of the diligent and progres- 
sive citizens of Norfolk, 

Let me begin by telling you a little about 
the National Municipal League and its joint 
program with Look magazine. 

The National Municipal League is a 65- 
year-old organization dedicated to the im- 
provement of government through citizen 
participation. It prepares studies, improves 
methods, conducts research, disseminates in- 
formation, and is a fountainhead of knowl- 
edge and experience in government affairs. 

This program—the All America City Award 
presentation—is one of the ways the league 
dramatizes what can be accomplished by in- 
formed citizens, working in cooperation with 
dedicated public officials. 

This program was started in 1949, and is a 
characteristically American scheme of recog- 
Each year a group of distinguished 
judges selects an “all-American team” of 11 
players in the “game of civic progress,” 

Cities are judged first for citizen action— 
the effort and initiative shown by members 
of the community in working together for 
civic improvement. 

Secondly, cities are judged by the resulting 
accomplishments—which must be of out- 
Standing benefit to the community as a 
whole. 

We are proud of the fact that since 1952, 

magazine—Look— 


& great national has co- 
sponsored this sharing our desire to 
recognize outstanding citizen participation 


The reasons for the All America City Con- 
test are simple. In recent years the prob- 
lems of our municipalities have multiplied 
many times over. Far-reaching changes 
have taken place in almost every area. 

Population has grown; industrial develop- 
ment has been rapid; health, housing, edu- 
cation, and transportation requirements have 


were outstanding to place 


accomplishments 
your city in the winning lineup. 
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Ill.; Fargo, 5 

P.R.; Santa Fe Calif.; Metropolitan 
Seattle, Wash.; Vallejo, Calif; Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 


Basically, the National Municipal League 
attempts to help citizens help themselves. 
And this is what Norfolk has done. - You have 
helped yourselves—through knowledge of 
your needs, intelligent planning, and just 
plain hard work. 

The past decade in Norfolk has witnessed 


war on these evils and you more than won 
your war. 

Today is the dramatic culmination of a 
decade of work, planning, and striving to 
make Norfolk a better place in which to live. 
Your imposing buildings, lovely homes, and 
new highways spell opportunity and com- 
fort. ‘Your new industrial park, civic cen- 
ter,.and medical center will be solid testi- 
mony that you have achieved your goals. 

I am sure that I do not have to caution 
you not to rest on your laurels. A great 
tradition of civic action has taken root in 
Norfolk. For the first time, the citizens of 
this city are aware of their great power to 
effect necessary changes in local conditions. 
This tradition must not be permitted to 
die out. 

I know that the momentum that has been 
building up for nearly 10: years is far from 
being spent. Indeed, I am sure it will pro- 
vide the energy for even greater achieve- 
ments in Norfolk in the years to come. 

On behalf of the National Municipal 
League, I am proud to salute Norfolk—as a 
powerful addition to the All America City 
team—a winning team in the contest for 
better municipal living. 


Att America Crries AWARD PRESENTATION, 
Norro.k, Va., Marcu 3, 1960, sy VERNON C. 
Myers, PuBLISHER, LOOK MAGAZINE 
I am here today to enter the name of Nor- 

folk on the rolls of a distinguished company. 
You may have some idea, from your own ex- 
perience, or how much you have to do to win 
an All America Award. But I can tell you 
that the competition is keen. For the past 
8 years, I have sat on the All-America Cities 
jury, and have heard 178 finalists present 
their stories. Most of them were excellent— 
every one of them had high merit or the city 
would not have been in the finals. And this 
I know without any doubt: the right to bear 
the Ail America City title is an honor con- 
tended for with heat and determination by 
citizens all over the country. To win, you 
have to be better than good. You have to be 
superb. 

So, when Look congratulates the citizens 
of Norfolk, those congratulations are no 
empty good wishes. They are based on 
knowledge. We at Look know what the odds 
are. We know that an All America 
City Award requires citizen action of a high 
order—action that is creative, meaningful 
and persistent. 

Look takes great pride in the All America 
Cities. We are especiaily proud to be asso- 
ciated in this program with our esteemed co- 
sponsor, the National Muncipal League, an 
organization which, for more than 60 years 
has been a powerful champion in the cause of 


good government. 
Just 11 years ago, = National Municipal 
League announced the first team of All 


America Cities. Since that time, the annual | 
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contest has grown into something of a na- 
tional institution. We truly believe that the 
All America Cities Awards have defined and 
crystallized the concept of citizen action. 
And they have done more by focusing the at- 
tention of the Nation on those cities which 
have made citizen action a way of life in 
their communities, the awards—and the peo- 
ple who have helped win them—have in- 
spired hundreds of groups in other cities to 
put forth similar efforts. That applies to 
Norfolk, too. 

I said a moment ago that citizen action, to 
be of the highest order, must be creative. 
Let me explain that in terms of your own 
achievement. 

The world “creative” comes from the verb 
“to create,” which Webster defines in one of 
its meanings as “to make, by investing. with 
new character or functions.” What could 
better describe the job the citizens have done 
in Norfolk? 

Out of a city whose problems had multi- 
plied almost to the point of disaster, a city 
plagued by organized vice and disease, 
branded for its slums by housing authorities, 
choked by a population boom—out of this 
dismal picture of a community, Norfolk citi- 
zens are creating a city with a bright new 
character, and investing themselves as citi- 
zens, with new functions of civic service and 
action undreamed of 10 years ago. 

The job you are doing for your historic city 
has, moreover, an importance to the Nation 
that reaches far beyond the achievements of 
other winning cities. As the site of the 
largest naval base on the east coast, you have 
a special responsibility. Time and again, the 
motivating force for citizen actton in bring- 
ing about civic improvements is the desire 
of parents to make a better environment for 
their children. You in Norfolk must think 
not only of your own sons and daughters, 
but of the kind of environment you are offer- 
ing to the sons and daughters of other citi- 
zens, from one end of the country to the 
other. That is a large assignment—and the 
more honor to you that you are living up 
to it. 

I should like to say more in this matter of 
responsibility. A city holding an Aill- 
America City title is very much in the na- 
tional spotlight. More than that, it is in 
the international spotlight. Brazil for 
example has patterned a program of its own 
on the All America Cities Contest. Municipal 
associations in Canada, Australia, West Ger- 
many, have contacted us for details, with 
the idea of inaugurating similar programs. 
The US. State Department consults the list 
of All America Cities winners in selecting 
places to send foreign officials who come 
here to study American communities and 
their governments. 

These things have not happened because 
Look magazine sponsors the All America 
Cities awards, or because the National 
Municipal League sponsors them. They have 
happened because the American people 
themselves have taken the All America 
Cities competition to their hearts and, in a 
sense, have made it their own. The voices 
of praise have swelled to a multitude, but 
by the same token, the winning cities have 
become the focus of watchful criticism. As 
never before, what Norfolk has done in the 
past, what it is doing today, and what it 
will do in the future, is being weighed and 
measured in the national consciousness. 

It takes courage to win an All America 
City award. It takes courage to be an All- 
America City. And I speak frankly when I 
say that it sometimes takes courage to be 
the sponsor of the All America Cities 
awards. It is hard for us to be philosophical 
about it when there are backsliders. One 


previous winner worked hard to elect a re- 


form administration and clean out the 
gambling interests, and then fell asleep at 
the switch. Two years later, the old guard 
was back doing business at the same stand. 
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A similar fate befell the citizens of two other 
All America Cities. And at this very moment, 
the citizens of a midwestern city—twice a 
winner of the All America City title—are 
preparing to fight all over again the battle 
they thought they had won in 1950 and 
1951, when they threw out infamous machine 
government. Why? Because they forgot to 
be vigilant. They neglected their responsi-— 
bility as an All America City. 

Let us not mince words. It has taken a 
special kind of courage this year to sponsor 
All America Cities Awards to communities 
in the South. The eyes of the entire world 
are turned on the situation in the South— 
as I am sure I need not point out. An All 
America City in the South is on a particu- 
larly vulnerable spot—for it already stands 
out as an example in the public view. How 
you handle your relations with all your citi- 
zens in the coming years can ha’e a profound 
bearing on the respect in which American 
democracy is held throughout the world. 
Without exaggeration, it could well be one 
of deciding factors in the battle of the West 
against communism. 

Norfolk now joins three sister Virginia 
cities on the All America Cities roster— 
Roanoke, Richmond, Petersburg all have won 
in other years. Winston-Salem, N.C., which 
held its celebration last year, is another 
“star’’ of the South in this year’s list of 
winners. 

I feel confident that Norfolk will stand up 
to its responsibilities. That your responsi- 
bilities are greater than those of other cities 
will not frighten you. You have already 
made tremendous progress, and I predict 
that you will continue to make progress with 
increasing wisdom and vitality. 

In conclusion, I should like to tell you 
why a national magazine goes to such trou- 
ble year after year to encourage communi- 
ties to improve themselves. Look’s greatest 
concern is in people—what they do, what 
they feel, what they believe, what they want. 
It’s a never-ending story, which we try to 
tell with warmth, understanding, and won- 
der. We believe in people * * * but our 
interest goes beyond a mere belief. We also 
know what people can accomplish. We know 
that citizens of good will working together 
in their community for a commion end, can 


achieve tremendous results. We have seen | 


it happen time and time again. If we can 
help keep strong the average citizen’s faith 
in his own importance and his own power, 
working with his fellows, to achieve his 
ambitions, then we shall have been well 
rewarded. It is citizens of cities like Norfolk 
who will make us know it is possible. 





This Is the Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I hesitate to burden the Recorp 
with a dispute over dead men’s bones 
and to weary my colleagues with a dis- 
cussion now of a bill which was passed 
unanimously last year by the House. 
But, the double task has been thrust 
upon me by a distinguished Member 
from Indiana who, on March 24, re- 
vived a claim, first circulated in 1928, 
that a Samuel Wilson, buried in Mer- 
riam, Ind., was the progenitor of “Uncle 
Sam,” our national symbol. 
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This House, acting on the recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and by unanimous vote, 
passed early last summer a joint resolu- 
tion honoring Samuel Wilson, of Troy, 
N.Y., as the real progenitor of “Uncle 
Sam” and declaring his grave in Oak- 
wood Cemetery, Troy, to be a national 
shrine. 

The statement by the gentleman from 
Indiana obviously was not made to in- 
fluence House action, already taken, but 
to persuade the other body to sidetrack 
or kill the resolution, denying Samuel 
Wilson of Troy the full recognition na- 
tionally already accorded him by his- 
torians, the city of Troy, and the State 
of New York. 

Is it not fair to ask why those who now 
revive the bit of Merriam, Ind., folklore 
were silent last year when this matter 
was before the House? Where were they 
on May 7, 1959, when the Subcommittee 
on Public Lands, headed by the Honora- 
ble Gracie Prost, of Idaho, conducted a 
day long public hearing on the bill which 
the House later passed? Where were 
they when the resolution came before 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, headed by the Honorable WAYNE 
ASPINALL, of Colorado, which committee 
passed it unanimously? Where were 
they when the matter was before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee earlier this year, which 
committee subsequently approved it? 

Perhaps it will be claimed that they 
did not know about the Troy resolu- 
tion. All the wire services carried stories 
about it. Many great newspapers and 
national magazines carried feature arti- 
cles about it. 

A large delegation came from Troy to 
Washington, stopping at Philadelphia en 
ioute for well-publicized ceremonies at 
Independence Hall. Leading the dele- 
gation was a distinguished citizen of 
Troy, attired in a colorful “Uncle Sam” 
garb. He walked about Capitol Hill and 
posed for national television shots on the 
Capitol steps. Certainly the whole ef- 
fort was not made in the dead of night. 

The Troy group did not press their 
case with a newspaper feature story. 
They brought with them men who had 
made long and careful studies of his- 
torical fact. They included historians 
Thomas I. Gerson of the Record News- 
papers, Troy, N.Y., Col. Edgar T. Noyes 
of Texas, and Dr. J. Almus Russell of 
Pennsylvania. 

At the hearing, there was not a writ- 
ten word of opposition to the resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress 
with respect to the recognition of the 
grave of Samuel Wilson in Oakwood 
Cemetery, Troy, as a national shrine. 

The resolution was also supported by 
the American coalition of patriotic so- 
cieties, the Eastern Regional Council of 
the U.S. Flag Committee, the National 
Society of U.S. Daughters of 1812, and 
many other groups. 

As to the value of testimony submitted 
at the House subcommittee hearing on 
May 7, 1959, the Honorable James E. 
Morray, U.S. Senator, chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
a wrote to Mr. Gerson on March 30, 
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I believe the record made before the House 
committee is complete and that it makes 
out a prima facie case warranting the enact- 
ment of the resolution. It is my intention 
to make that record available to the Indiana 
parties, with the suggestion that they dis- 
prove the record, if possible. If they cannot 
successfully challenge the record, the com- 
mittee will proceed with the consideration 
of the resolution. 


Passage of this legislation is impor- 
tant, because the “Uncle Sam” symbol 
represents very much the same in the 
minds and hearts of our people as does 
the U.S. flag, and as such it must be 
protected. The testimony before the 
House subcommittee revealed that some 
writers have attacked the symbol “Uncle 
Sam” as being archaic and suggested 
that it be abandoned. The enactment of 
this resolution would be an expression 
of the determination of Congress not to 
yield to forces which would destroy this 
enduring symbol. 

It has been proved by testimony that 
the symbol of “Uncle Sam” ‘is not the 
creature of a cartoonist’s pen, but the 
result of the evolution of the American 
dream—as expressed in the life story of 
a most representative American, Samuel 
Wilson, who was born in Menotomy, 
now Arlington, Mass., on September 
13, 1766, and who died in Troy, N.Y., 
July 31, 1854, and who is buried in Oak- 
wood Cemetery, Troy, N.Y., where a 
bronze tablet marks his final resting 
place. Over his peaceful grave fly the 
Stars and Stripes maintained by the 
Uncle Sam’s Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, Troy, N.Y. 

The story of Sam Wilson’s life is an 
abridged story of America. As a boy, 
Sam helped his brothers and sisters run 
the Wilson farm at Menotomy when 
their father, Edward Wilson, answered 
Paul Revere’s dramatic call to arms on 
April 18-19, 1775, and took part in the 
Battle of Lexington which signaled the 
birth of New World freedom. Samuel 
Wilson, then but a boy of 814, helped to 
ring the church bell and beat the drums 
that aroused the other Minute Men. 
The American Revolution had truly be- 
gun, and the Wilson family, all settlers 
and farmers, took an active part in it. 
Sam’s older brothers, Joseph and Ed- 
ward, Jr., fought with Gen. George 
Washington. Sam Wilson himself, as a 
boy of 1444, ran away from home to serve 
as a service boy with the American 
Army until the end of the war. 

Samuel Wilson did not know it, but 
this was his training ground for the next 
war with England, the War of 1812, when 
he would emerge as “Uncle Sam,” the 
symbol of an aspiring America and the 
embodiment of its spirit. 

Young Sam was tall, lanky; and strong 
as a young bullock when he returned 
from the war. The dark fighting days 
of the Revolutionary War had broadened 
his vision, sharpened his wits. Just as 
Sam Wilson had spoken out against those 
defeatists who believed that the 13 sepa- 
rate and loosely joined Colonies could 
not win their independence from Eng- 
land, so he now opposed those pessimists 
who believed that the new Nation, per- 
petuated on September 17, 1787, could 
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not survive as a weak and debt- 
burdened infant nation. 

In February of 1789, almost penniless, 
Samuel Wilson and his brother Ebenezer 
migrated to Troy, where by dint of hard 


-work Sam took root in the community 


and became known for his honesty and 
commonsense, wielding great influence 
for good. -. 

By the beginning of the War of 1812 
Sam Wilson had become prominent in 
the State. A tall, slender man with a 
“nutcracker” face, he was especially 
liked by children who called him “Uncle 
Sam.” People came for miles around 
for his counsel. He was deeply re- 
ligious, and was quoted as saying: 

The big thing is not what happens to us 
in life, but what we do about what happens 
to us. 


He had left his mark upon Troy and 
the State of New York by the time 1812 
rolled around. He had spurred the de- 
velopment of waterpower, championed 
many civic improvements—helped to give 
America its purpose and direction. 

_ Sam Wilson and his brother, besides 
operating a brickmaking plant, a gen- 
eral store, and freightage service on thé 
Hudson River—also owned and operated 
a meatpacking plant under the name of 
E. & S. Wilson,” where they slaugh- 
tered 150 head of cattle a day. 

In October of 1812 Sam Wilson was 
made inspector of provisions for the 
Army in New York by Elbert Anderson; 
Jr., the contractor for the Army. An- 
derson lived in New York City, and had 
no known holdings in Troy, other than 
his contract with Samuel Wilson. 

Early in 1812, as the war got under- 
way, Mr. m arrived in Troy with 
Theodorus Bailey, the postmaster of New 
York City, according to Col. Edgar T. 
Noyes. Mr. Bailey, who represented New 
York State in Congress during his life- 
time, had attained the rank of brigadier 
general in the New York State Militia. 
When Mr. Bailey died in 1828, accord- 
ing to Colonel Noyes, he left a written 
account of the origin of “Uncle Sam,” 
for he had witnessed the incident that 
had linked Samuel Wilson who is now 
buried in Oakwood Cemetery, Troy, N.Y., 
to America’s symbol. 

That incident revealed that one of the 
visitors to the Wilson plant in Troy on 
October 1, 1812, asked what the initials 
“EA-US” on the barrels of meat stood 


for. A workman replied that the “EA” , 


stood for Elbert Anderson, the contrac- 
tor, and added jokingly that the “US” 
stood for “Uncle Sam” Wilson, or an 
abbreviation for the United States. 
The allusion caught on and spread 
rapidly, for Sam Wilson was popular. 
He epitomized the plain American, with 
a devotion to honesty, self-reliance, and 
a passion for justice for himself and all 
men. The step from this to an im- 
personation of our country by an ideal 
“Uncle Sam” was a logical sequence. 
The term caught on like wildfire and the 
rest is history—history made largely by 
newspapers and cartoonists whose classic 
figure of Uncle Sam wears striped 
trousers, frock coat, and tall hat— 
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purpose. : 

The need for another national symbol 
was felt after America won independence, 
and around the turn of the century when 
Americans began to feel there was poetry 
and drama in the continental sweep of 
their expansion. 

The Troy Record newspapers helped 
to bring the story of the origin of Uncle 
Sam to the attention of the Nation. 
Artists like Joseph Keppler propagated 
the figure of “Uncle Sam” built by Nast, 


“Uncle Sam” with open arms, and even 
made him a rare target for the barbed 
jibes of jealous Old World nations. 

Today, thanks to our testimony, “Uncle 
Sam” lives or for Americans as a flesh- 
and-blood human being, because we have 
accepted his origin. He is the neighbor 
who swaps yarns over the back fence at 
sunset; he is easy-walking, easy-talking. 
You know where you are with “Uncle 
Sam.” And yet he remains a spokesman 
for all that went before him in the build- 
ing of America, and all that is yet to 
come. For there is that sense of dedica- 
tion in him, that urge of destiny running 
through him, because “Uncle Sam” Wil- 
son who lies buried at Oakwood Ceme- 
tery, Troy, N.Y., faced the problems of 
his troubled times _with faith and cour- 
age, and with a deep conviction in the 
glorious destiny of the United States of 
America which the Wilson family helped 
to create. 

Samuel Wilson, the prototype of 
“Uncle Sam,” never left Troy except for 


- several years after the War of 1812 when 


he and a younger brother opened 
another meat-processing plant in Cats- 
kill, N.Y. Oddly enough, there were 
many Samuel Wilsons living in the 
United States at that time, and many of 
these Samuel Wilsons were mistaken 
for the kindly, genial prototype of “Uncle 
Sam” who lived at 144 Ferry Street, 


* Troy, N.Y. 


Samuel Wilson died at his home, 144 
Ferry Street, Troy, N.Y., on July 31, 
1854, at the age of 88. He died of old 
age, and was buried the next day in 
Mount Ida Cemetery, Troy. 

Some years later members of the ex- 
tensive Wilson family moved Sam Wil- 
son’s body from Mount Ida Cemetery in 
Troy, N.Y., to its present location in Oak- 
wood Cemtery, Troy, N.Y. 

In 1931, a granddaughter, Marion Wil- 
son Sheldon, erected a 5-ton granite 
shaft to his memory at his grave at 
Oakwood Cemetery, with an appropriate 
bronze plaque: 

U.S.: In loving memory of “Uncle Sam;” 
the name originating with Samuel Wilson, 
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1766-1854, during the War of 1812 and since 
adopted by the United States. 


Appended for inclusion is the affidavit 
of the record of burial in Oakwood 
Cemetery: 


Troy CEMETERY ASSOCIATION, 


Oak woop, 
Troy, N.Y., May 1, 1959. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

This is to certify that, according to the 
permanent records of Oakwood Cemetery, 
‘Troy, N.Y., Samuel Wilson is interred in lots 
Nos. 46 and 47, section F, grave No. 3. The 
records also show the interment number as 
922. 

Samuel Wilson was born in Massachusetts 
and died in Troy, N.Y., on July 31, 1854, at 
the age of 87. Cause of death is listed as old 
age. His parents are shown as Edward and 
Lucy Wilson. 

We further certify that his wife, Betsy M. 
Wilson, is interred beside him in grave No. 
4 in the above-mentioned lots and section, 
interment No. 1642. Betsy M. Wilson was 
born in New Hampshire and died in Troy, 
N.Y., on August 20, 1863, at the age of 90. 
Cause of death, old age. 

Evsert A. HOFFMAN, 
Assistant Secretary and Superintendent. 


Elbert A, Hoffman, to me personally known, 
appeared before me on May 1, 1959, and 
swore that the above information are statis- 
tics taken from the permanent records of 
the Troy Cemetery Association. 


I assure the gentleman from Indiana 
that I respect the memory of the old gen- 
tleman buried in his State, but there is 
no historical proof that he was “Uncle 
Sam” or that he even lived in Troy. 

We have submitted full proof and we 
ask that the honor due “Uncle Sam” Wil- 
son not be rejected on the basis of a bit 
of folklore submitted at the 11th hour. 

The spirit of our “Uncle Sam” might 
well, in the midst of this controversy, 
paraphrase Shakespeare to say: 

He who steals my purse steals trash; 
He who steals my name steals all. 


The “Samuel Wilson” said to be buried 
in Merriam, Ind., must have been a mem- 
ber of another Wilson family and not 
the Samuel Wilson who died in Troy in 
1854 at the age of 88. According to 
the accounts accepted in Indiana, he 
was quite a patriot in his own right. 

But he was not the Samuel Wilson, the 
original “Uncle Sam,” whose family 
fought in the War for Independence; 
whose life from 1766 to 1854 witnessed 
the birth and progress of the United 
States, spanning as it did the period be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence to 
the emergence of the United States as a 
world power. 

On April 2, 1856, Benjamin Mann Wil- 
son, a son of “Uncle Sam” Wilson and 
“Aunt Betsy” Wilson, purchased two lots 
at Oakwood Cemetery—because Troy 
was growing, and plans were afoot to use 
the Mount Ida Cemetery for other pur- 
poses. And a few years later, Samuel 
Wilson’s body was disinterred and re- 
buried in its present resting place at 
Oakwood Cemetery, where he lies be- 
sides his beloved “Aunt Betsy.” 





April 12 
Hofstra College: A Community 
Accomplishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
justifiably proud of an outstanding edu- 
cational accomplishment in my congres- 
sional district. ‘This month, Hofstra 
College, in Hempstead, N.Y., celebrates 
the 25th anniversary of its founding. 

HOFSTRA COLLEGE BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Twenty-five years ago, on April 8, 1935, _ 
the executors of the estate of Mrs. Wil- 
liam 8S. Hofstra signed over a 12-acre 
Hempstead property to New York Uni- 
versity. The following September, Nas- 
sau College-Hofstra Memorial opened its 
doors to 159 full-time freshmen and 631 
evening students. - 

This was in keeping with Mrs. Hof- 
stra’s wish that the home, then called 
“The Netherlands,” be used for the bene- 
fit of the Long Island community as a 
memorial to her deceased husband. At 
first a 2-year college, it was granted a 
provisional charter in 1937 to operate as 
a 4-year institution known as Hofstra 
College of New York University. Two 
years later, in 1939, the independent 
board of trustees terminated the con- 
tract with NYU and, in 1940, an absolute 
charter was given by the regents of the 





University of the State of New York to | 


Hofstra College.  . 

All classrooms and offices were housed 
in The Netherlands, the homestead re- 
named Hofstra Hall, in 1935. By 1938, 
additional acreage had been acquired 
and Calkins Gymnasium, Brower and 
Barnard Halls were erected, forming, 
with Hofstra Hall, the first or main 
quadrangle. Mason Hall, the library, 
was completed soon after. Today the 
library has 90,000 volumes. 

Memorial Hall, devoted to student ac- 

vities and named in memory of the 

ofstra students who gave their lives_in 
World War II, opened in 1949. Three 
wings have been added to the building 
which houses the cafeteria, bookstore, 
game rooms, lounges, dean of students 
and activities offices. The cafeteria seats 
910 persons at one time and makes more 
than 5,000 daily sales, ranging from a 
cup of coffee to full-course meals. 

Hofstra now has 18 buildings located 
on its 70-acre campus. Two additional 
buildings are under construction. All 
new buildings from the first one have 
been designed by one architect, Aymar 
Embury 1. 

Dr. Truesdel Peck Calkins was the 
first president of Hofstra. When he 
died in 1942, Howard 8S. Brower, one of 
the Hofstra estate executors and chair- 
man of the college board of trustees, be- 
came acting president, serving until Dr. 
John Canford Adams became the second 
president in 1944. 

The college has seen its period of 
greatest growth under the direction of 
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President Adams, a world-recognized 
Shakespearean authority. The only 4- 
year college in Nassau or Suffolk Coun- 
ties to cater exclusively to the commuting 
student, Hofstra has no dormitories but 
does have parking spaces for some 2,000 
cars. It is estimated that 92 percent of 
its 8,500 day and evening enrollment 
comes from Long Island. 

This enrollment consists of some 3,000 
day students, most of whom carry full 
schedules and are working toward the 
bachelor’s degree; of 5,000 late after- 
noon and evening students who are em- 
ployed during the day or are housewives; 
and about 500 students in 2 extension 
programs at Brentwood and Huntington. 

According to a survey published in 
January 1960, by School and Society 
magazine, Hofstra today is the largest 
private independent college of liberal 
arts and sciences in this country and 
ranks fifth among all independent col- 
leges, including public institutions. 

President Adams is proud of the 
young, vigorous faculty Hofstra attracts. 
Of the 205 teachers serving full time, 114 
hold the Ph. D. degree. Most of the 77 
holding master’s and the 14 with bach- 
elor’s degrees are currently studying to- 
ward the higher degrees. Two regular 
faculty members are on leave this year 
to accept Fulbright fellowships for 
teaching and study abroad. The part- 
time faculty of 157 includes many ex- 
perts in their fields who are employed 
elsewhere when they are not teaching. 

Always interested in experimentation, 
Hofstra will open, in September 1960, 
an experimental branch to be called the 
New College. With the help of a $170,000 
grant from the fund for the advance- 
ment of education of the Ford Founda- 
tion, it will attempt to combine the 
freshman and sophomore academic years 
into one calendar year. Under the di- 
rection of Dr. Jack T. Johnson, Hofstra 
vice president and provost of the New 
College, the branch will emphasize a 
close faculty-student relationship and 
self-study. Enrollment will be limited 
to 120, with a handpicked faculty of 
6. The branch will open in a new build- 
ing at the extreme western end of the 
campus but it hoped that it will be 
moved away from the parent institution 
when another location is found. 

Hofstra’s curriculum is organized into 
five divisions: Humanities; natural sci- 
ences, mathematics, and engineering; so- 
cial sciences; business; and education. 
Advanced degrees include the master of 
arts in a number of specializations; mas- 
ter of business administration; and 
master of science in education. The col- 
lege recently announced that 1,316 
schoolteachers of the metropolitan area 
are working toward their master’s de- 
grees in the evening program. 

The Hofstra Playhouse, completed in 
1958, provides a most modern and at- 
tractive setting for the numerous cul- 
tural and civic events sponsored by the 
college for its students and the Long 
Island community. The second annual 
Subscription series of outstanding en- 
tertainers opened last fall with Kath- 
arine Cornell and Brian Aherne in “Dear 
Liar.’ The Hofstra Symphony Orches- 
tra concerts and productions by the 
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drama department are open to the pub- 
lic. The college is noted for its annual 
Shakespeare festival. 

Other services, available not only to 
the Hofstra students but. to the com- 
munity, include a reading center for the 
improvement of that skill, a speech 
clinic, and a testing and counseling serv- 
ice. Civic, business, and educational or- 
ganizations frequently use meeting 
spaces for lectures, films, and forums. 

Although a commuter’s college, Hof- 
stra provides an atmosphere of campus 
life. Fraternities and sororities, chap- 
ters of national honor societies, and 
many special interest clubs abound. The 
memorial hall meetingrooms and lounges 
are used by these groups during winter 
months, and in the warm spring and fall 
the students can be found relaxing, be- 
tween classes, on the well-kept lawns of 
the three large quadrangles. This year, 
most of the cocurricular groups have 
been busy for weeks, planning their 
floats for the annual spring day parade 
through the streets of Hempstead. Ap- 
propriately, the theme of the parade, 
which will complete the 25th year fes- 
tivities on June 4, will be “celebrations.” 





Jobs for the Hanlicapped—Passports to 
Dienit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES £. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, em- 
phasizing the truth of the slogan, “Hir- 
ing the Handicapped Is Good Business,” 
the 12th annual National Essay Contest 
selected as the theme for the 1960 Na- 
tional Essay Contest, “Jobs for the 
Handicapped—Passports to Dignity.’ 
The essay contest which closed January 
31, 1960, was held in the several States 
and the first-place winners will enter the 
national competition which provides 
prizes of $1,000, $400, $300, $200, and 
$100. 

It is pleasing to state that in the essay 
contest in the State of Pennsylvania one 
of my constituents, Michael Orlando, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Mario Orlando, a 
student at the Altoona Catholic High 
School, was declared first-place winner 
among 14,789 other essays in the State 
contest. Michael had previously won the 
essay contest in the Blair County area 
which qualified him for the statewide 
competition. 

The literary efforts of Michael Or- 
lando have brought him acclaim in high 
school circles in the Keystone State and 
especially in Blair County, Pa., where 
labor organizations and the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles have been interested in 
providing employment for the physically 
handicapped. In this connection, the 
five prize-winning essays in Pennsyl- 
vania received U.S. savings bonds of $200 
for first place, followed by the four run- 
ner-ups receiving bonds in lesser denom- 
inations. In addition, to the $200 U.S. 





in the national contest. 
Michael Orlando’s. essay is a unique 
presentation of the theme, “Jobs for the 


Handicapped—Passports to Dignity,” . 


which he chose as the subject of an in- 
teresting account of the experience of a 
nownal American couple overcome tem- 
porarily by the winds of adversity. The 
experience of the couple reflects an 
abiding love for each other and a deep 
and penetrating faith in God that de- 
fies all efforts to shake it for the depths 
of despair. In congratulating Michael 
Orlando for his literary triumph, I wish 
to salute his fine parents and the faculty 
members of the Altoona Catholic High 
School for the encouragement they have 
given Michael and which undoubtedly 


aided him greatly in his determination. 


to emerge as the winner of first-place 
honors in Pennsylvania, 


at a luncheon, April 5, 1960, in the 
Lincoln Room’ of the Penn-Alto Hotel, 
Altoona, Pa. At this point in my re- 
marks I wish to incorporate the follow- 
ing news article from the April 6, 1960, 
issue of the Altoona: Mirror which de- 
scribes the victory luncheon. I wish 
also to include Michael’s prize-winning 
essay as a conclusion to my tribute to 
his literary ability and the hard-fought 
laurels he has won in a field of 14,789 
young Americans who took the time and 
study to help focus attention on the im- 
portance of realizing that hiring the 
handicapped is good business. 
The article and essay are as follows: 


[From the Altoona Mirror, Apr. 6, 1960] 


Essay CONTEST WINNER HONORED AT 
_ _LuncHeon 

Members of the Blair County Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped held a 
noon luncheon in the Lincoln Room of the 
Penn-Alto Hotel yesterday to present’ State 
and National awards to Michael Orlando, a 
student at the Altoona Catholic High School. 

Michael was local winner in an essay con- 
test by the Blair County Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handicapped. 
The subject of Michael's essay was “Jobs for 
the Handicapped—Passports to Dignity.” 
The local county winning essay was sent to 
Harrisburg where it competed in the state- 
wide contest. Michael's essay was selected 
as first-place winner from among 14,789 
other essays in the State contest. 

A US. savings bond in the amount of $200 


was presented to Michael by Mark Brown, 


treasurer of the Pennsylvania State Aerie, 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, representing the 
prize donor organization. 

Framed certificates of merit from both 
the President's and Governor’s ere 
on employment of the handicapped were 
presented to ens by Randolph M. Clark, 
chairman of the Blair committee on 
empRyment of the handicapped, and J, 
Murray Sheilar. 
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Catholic High School. 

Members of the local committee in attend- 
ance were: Roy F. Thompson, mayor; Wilfam 
E. Jenkins, district administrator of voca- 
tional rehabilitation; John Tongue, Julius 
Iacurte, and Raymond Matejczyk, counselors 
of bureau of rehabilitation; Kermit Martz. 
John Fraker, and Kenneth V. Moore, Penn- 
sylvania State Employment Service; J. Mur- 
ray Shollar, Veterans of World War I; Willis 
Griffith, department of public assistance; 


Eleanor Geesey, personnel director, William 
F. Gable Co.; Nelson Gault, personnel direc- 
tor, Veeder-Root, Inc.; Lawrence Schrenk, 
Blair County Central Labor Council; M. E. 

& secretary-treasurer, Transport 
Workers Union of America; AFL-CIO; Ger- 
mania Stehle, Disabled American Veterans; 
John Horon, international representative, 
Transport Workers Union, AFL-CIO, and 
John Riley, WFBG-TV. r 
Jops FOR THE HANDICAPPED—PASSPORTS TO 

DicNiITY | 
(By Michael Orlando) 

Alice sat quickly watching her husband 
reading the morning paper. Instead of eat- 
ing her breakfast she had let herself become 
entangled in a web of deep thought. On her 
face a clear look of admiration was visable. 
She was recalling the six wonderful years 
since Frank and she had been married, 

It was true, she thought, that they had not 
been idle years, for together they had worked 
diligently tc save enough money to buy their 
wonderful little home. She couldn’t help 
feeling a tinge of pride in her husky hus- 
band, who in all those six glorious years had 
never missed a day's work at the plant and 
who seemed to be ever abounding in pent 
up energy. Yes, they had been hard years of 
work and worry, but the feeling of satis- 
faction that always comes with a job well 
done, was constantly there, so that together 
they had accomplished their task. Working 
mutually for so long-had made them like 
one person, and she knew that they both felt 
that no problem would be too great to over- 
come, just as long as they faced it together. 

As she sat there of this, it sud- 
deniy struck her just how lucky she -really 
was to have such a fine husband. Frank had 
always been kind and good to her, always 
being considerate and understanding, and 
after Joey had been born it seemed he could 
never do enough for her and their son. 

Suddenly Frank interrupted her train of 
thought by lifting his head up and speak- 
ing. “You're awfully quiet this morning, 
Alice. Is something bothering you?” 

Shaking herself back to reality she an- 
swered him. “Oh, no, Frank. I was just 
thinking how glad I was that we are finally 
settled. It’s hard to believe that at last we 
have the home that we’ve wanted for so@ong 
Has it ever occurred to you how thankful we 


should be? We have a fine 8-year-old 
son, a new home, and you have a very good 
job that you’re happy with, If someone has 
told me 10 years ago that I was going to be 
this happy, I never would have believed him. 
One thing, though, Frank, that has always 
fascinated me about you, is that you never 
seem to get tired of your job. Why, I don’t 
believe in all the 6 years that we're been 
married, I’ve ever heard you say anything 
disparaging about your work.” 

Frank took a drink from his coffee cup. He 
paused a minute, then said, “You know, 
Alice, I’ve always told you that I have one 
strong belief and that is that a man’s work 
is his life. If he obtains satisfaction from 
his job, then no matter what it is, it will 
help him to lead a happy, useful life. And 
he can always have pride and self respect.” 

Little did Frank know at the time he spoke 
these words that his very strong convictions 
‘would soon be put to a rugged test—a test so 
stiff that only a man with his spirit and de- 
termination would be able to pass. Little 
did Alice know that she too would be tested, 
not personally, but through her devoted love 
for her husband. Yes, neither of them real- 
ized that very close now was the tragedy that 
would change their lives. Here is exactly 
what happened. 

Later that afternoon as Alice was cleaning 
up the dining room and wondering why 
Frank was late getting home from work, the 
telephone rang. She recognized at once the 
voice of her next door neighbor, Bud Hachly, 


who also worked down at the airpiane plant 


with Frank and who usually rode home at 
night after work with her husband. She 
could tell by the anxious tone of Bud’s 
“Hello, Alice?” that something was wrong 
and her heart beat wildly as she answered, 
“Yes?” 

“Alice, this is Bud. Now I don’t want you 
to get excited, but we had a little accident 
coming home from work.” “Oh, Bud, where’s 
Frank? Is he hurt? Where are you now?” 

“We're down at the city hospital. Frank’s 
okay. He just banged up his arm. They 
have him in surgery now. I wasn’t injured 
in the accident, and I called you as soon as 
I could get to a phone.” 

Alice could not restrain a feeling of fear 
that was growing inside of her, and she said 
to Bud, “All right Bud, I'll be down as quickly 
as possible, good by.” 

When Alice arrived at the hospital, she 
learned that the car had been aimost de- 
molished. Both Frank and Bud -were very 
lucky to be alive. Bud was a mass of bruises 
but he sustained no serious injuries. Frank, 
however, had his left arm pinned somehow, 
and it was mangled quite badly. The doctor 
assured her that they were doing everything 
in their power to save the arm, but he would 
not be able to tell for a couple of hours. It 
seemed like an eternity as Alice waited but 
finally a doctor approached her. “Mrs. 
Harper? I'm sure that Frank is going to 
live, but I’m afratd he will be without the 
use of his left arm for quite a while, maybe 
indefinitely. I’m very sorry.” These few 
words began for Alice and Frank probably 
the most trying period of their entire lives. 

In the next few months Frank’s recovery 
was complete except for his inability to use 
his arm. The doctors told them that nerves 
had been severed in Frank’s arm and using 
it would: be virtually impossible. Frank’s 
strong character enabled him to take this 
as well as could be expected but as time 

his strong desire to get back to his 
job kept him in an inner turmoil. He wanted 
‘to go to his boss and ask him for some kind 
of job, any job, just as long as he could work, 
but he was afraid that he would be rejected. 
He felt that maybe there was no place in 
industry for a man with one good arm, and 
this gnawing fact kept him away. However, 
Frank had Alice, and Alice also had fight 
and spirit. They talked it over seriously, 
and at last she convinced him to act once 
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again like a man. She prayed that Frank 
would not give up and quit fighting to get 
back to normal. 

Her prayers were answered, and as they 
walked up the stairs to the office of Mr. 
Martell, the business manager of the plant, 
she made up her mind that even if they 
failed she would not let Frank give up. Her 
courage was great; her husband's was superh. 
When they walked into the outer office they 
were surprised to find that they were imme- 
diately accepted and taken into Mr. Martell’s 
office. Mr. Martell listened very attentively 
to Frank’s story, and when Frank had told 
him everything and bravely proclaimed his 
wish to go back to work, he sat anxiously and 
waited for a reply. 

Frank was in for a great shock as Mr. Mar- 
tell began to talk. “My boy,” he said, “I 
purposely did not contact you while you 
were recovering for two very goods reasons, 
Let me explain. You see, after I heard the 
news of your accident from your friend, Bud, 
I wanted to help you in some way. It had 
never been the policy of our plant to hire 
anyone with a physical handicap; but, thanks 
to your friend Bud, I was enlightened. He 
persuaded me to look into statistics and see 
for myself just why hiring handicapped 
people can be good business. I contacted 
our local committee on hiring the handi- 
capped, and the information I received was 
astounding. Why, statistics show that 
handicapped workers, when put at a job 
they can do, put out slightly better work 
than their nonhandicapped coworkers. 
Their accident rates on the job are no higher 
than other people’s who are not disabled, 
I also learned that insurance rates do not 
go up because of hiring handicapped work- 
ers. I had never given this much thought, 
but the man down at the committee office 
told me that actually a handicapped person 
does better work than a normal worker be- 
cause of his intense desire to succeed and 
to prove himself. This sounded like very 
sound reasoning to me.” 

A big smile broke out on Mr. Martell’s 
face as he continued, “I’m sorry if I seemed 
to get carried away. It probably sounded as 
if I were trying to sell you on the idea of 
hiring handicapped people but I must admit 
that my ideas on the subject have been 
greatly changed. A minute ago I spoke of 
two reasons for not contacting you. The 
first reason was that after Bud convinced 
me to look into the subject requiring a little 
of my time, but actually my first reason only 
helped me to think of a very good reason 
for not getting in touch with you. Frank, 
I wanted to see if what that man at the 
committee office told me was the truth. You 
proved it to me by showing me determina- 
tion and a great will to succeed. You may 
not realize this, but today you not only did 
yourself a great favor but also many other 
handicapped people. From now on I am 
going to base our policy on you. If in the 
coming months you show me that you can 
do the job we give you, then I will never 
hestitate to hire another handicapped per- 
son with your spirit. I wish you the best 
of luck, and God bless you.” 

Frank and Alice were spellbound, but they 
managed to thank Mr. Martell gratefully. 
That day as they walked out together they 
were the two happiest people in the world. 

In the coming month Frank proved his: 
worth at the plant, and now he and Alice are 
back to living normal lives again. As for 
the plant itself, well, there are three new 
employees there, and they are all handi- 
capped workers but doing a fine job never- 
theless. 

You may wonder where a story like this 
came from. Well, my only purpose in writ- 
ing this is that maybe somewhere a man 
will hear it who is in a position to profit by 
it and to help others profit by it through 
hiring them. If through my writing this, 
just one handicapped person is given & 
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chance, then I shall call it a success. My 





Does Frustration Cause Drinking? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, on March 
13, 1960, a very interesting article ap- 
peared in the Sunday Bulletin, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., regarding a young student 
in my congressional district. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I desire to include the aforesaid 
article, which is as follows: 

In Our Town 
(By James Smart) 

A Bucks County boy named Peter Frank 
drove a mouse to drink recently. 

Most of the mice of my acquaintance are 
teetotalers, so I checked with Peter to find 
out what was going on. 

Peter, who is 15 and lives in Yardley, is 
a senior at Pennsbury Hich School. He won 
first prize in the biological division of a 
science contest in his school district recently 
with a display on the subject “Does Frus- 
tration Cause Drinking?” 

Peter set out to frustrate a mouse. 

First he went to a store in Levittown and 
bought some white mice from the pet de- 
partment. 

Then he built a couple of cages and put 
one mouse in each cage. 

Each cage had two drinking supplies, one 
of water and the other of vodka. 

The two. mice lived happily in their cages 
for two weeks while Peter made scientific ob- 
servations of the normal behavior and kept 
a@ careful check on how much they drank. 

Both mice, Peter admits, did take a nip 
how and then. None of us is perfect. 

What the mice didn't know was that one 
of them was in a cage Peter had designed 
for purposes of frustrating the occupant. 

The wire-mesh bottom rested on a board 
studded with nails, one nailhead under each 
Square of the mesh. And to the nailheads 
was fastened a transformer. 

The mouse in that cage could be given a 
harmless electric shock, just enough to make 
him uncomfortable. The mouse couldn't 
get away from the annoyance, and he never 
knew when it was coming. 

After the 2 weeks of observing the normal 
drinking habits of mice, Peter started giving 
shocks to the one mouse every once in a 
While. It didn’t take long to frustrate the 
critter. 

Pretty soon the frustrated mouse began 
hitting the rodent cocktail (Peter's recipe— 
four parts vodka to three parts water). 

“His alcoholic intake rose,” reports Peter. 
“At the highest point, the mouse that re- 
ceived the shocks drank more than twice as 
much as the normal mouse.” 

The frustrated mouse never got drunk, 





Peter says. At least he never staggered 


around the cage or sang ribald songs. 

But at times he began to show his liquor. 

“He would sit im the corner of the cage 
and you couldn’t move him or excite him,” 
Peter says. 

After 3 weeks of this, Peter cut out the 
shocks but kept checking the behavior of 
the mice. 
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The frustrated mouse, he . discovered, 
gradually drank less after the shocks 
stopped, but still drank more than the 
other mouse. 

“I think I really proved that inescapable 
frustration causes ” Peter says. 

Peter wants to be a doctor, like his grand- 
father. His dad is an engineer. 

He read in the journal of the American 
Medical Association about a similar experi- 
ment conducted with cats, and that’s what 
started him driving mice to drink. 

Now that the experiment is over, he has 
sold the mice back to the store, where 
neither of them is likely ever to get a slug of 


vodka again. 





A Failure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent issue of 25-year, 44%-percent 
bonds by the Treasury Department, 
which resulted in a disappointingly small 
subscription, strengthens the plea of the 
Department for removal of the ceiling 
on long-term financing. 

The following editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Newark (N.J.) Evening 
News of April 9, 1960, is persuasive, in my 
opinion, and I hope will be read with 
interest: 





A Faure 


A 414 percent interest rate ceiling on new 
issues of Government bonds may have had 
some validity in 1918 when it became Fed- 
eral law. In 1960 the ceiling is neither de- 
fensible nor functional. This was effectively 
demonstrated by the U.S. Treasury’s disap- 
pointing attempt to sell a 25-year 414-per- 
cent bond. Investors’ response to the of- 
fering was indeed limited. 

In announcing plans for the bond issue, 
Treasury officials had expressed the hope that 
sales would run to $500 million and even said: 
that subscriptions up to $1% billions would 
be accepted. As it turned out, investors sub- 
scribed to only $370 million worth of the new 
issue. 

The sale’s failure buttresses President 
Eisenhower’s argument for the need of re- 
moving the interest rate . Democrats 
in Congress had ignored Mr. Eisenhower's 
request for a year, finally agreeing earlier 
this session to modify the ceiling. Secre- 
tary of Treasury Anderson reluctantly ac- 
cepted the compromise because it gave him 
a little more room in which to manage the 
national debt. 

But even this compromise was headed to- 
ward oblivion when interest rates on short- 
term loans began their recent decline. Sen- 
ator DovuG.ias, Democrat of Illinois, leader of 
the opposition to redoing the ceiling, pointed 
to the trend in the short-term money mar- 
ket as proof of his arguments. But the only 
thing that was proved by the bond sale was 
that his arguments were, as Mr. Anderson 
politely understated it, “not well-founded.” 

Yet the results of this week’s sale have left 
Mr. Dovcias unconvinced. He doesn’t 
charge the Treasury with having deliber- 
ately planned the failure. Nonetheless, he 
does suggest that if the Treasury “had 
planned for failure it would have not acted 
much differently.” 

But the Treasury’s failure was also the 
failure of Mr. Doucias and his group. For, 
in effect, the offering of the 25-year bond at 








This statement appears in a thought- 
ful editorial from the Boston Traveler of 
Saturday, March 19, 1960. 

It is a quotation from a “Report From 
Africa,” by President Harold C. Case, of 
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' ing 2 “aid to the underdeveloped countries.” 


Everyone seems to agree that if their new- 
found freedom is to mean a: better life— 


free from poverty, illness and misery—the 
African states are going to need billions of 
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agai in de Gaulle’s French com- 
munity, pulled out fast in 1958, they took 
everything with them, leaving an economic 
vacuum. 


As a resvit, Guinea last week became the 
first officielly non-Communist nation to 
extend forwnal recognition to East Germany. 

It was clear that the West had been bested, 
at least temporarily, in this important foray, 
even though Guinea’s Toure insists he is 
neutral in the cold war. 

Another thing that became abundantly 
clear during the past month was that Russia 
intends to offer a good deal more than mate- 
rial goods in her package of “aid to the 
underdeveloped countries.” 

Premier Khrushchev announced the estab- 
lishment at Moscow of a university for Afri- 
can, Asian, and Latin American students, all 
expenses paid, including transportation and 
generous living allowances. 

They'll start off with 500 students, he said, 
and work up to 3,000 to 4,000. 

There’s no question but what the oppor- 
tunity for free higher education will appeal 
to the young people of Africa. As President 
Case learned there: 

“Education is respected and sought more 
universally than any other modern influ- 
ence.” - 

And as the Boston University prexy 


“The quality, kind and philosophy of edu- 
cation will shape Africa’s future. Whoever 
shapes the mind, will fashion the na- 
tion. ee 

“The permanent political alinements of 

African nations will be the de- 
cisive balance in world politics.” 

It was against this background that Dr. 
Case proposed a better plan for U.S. aid to 
African education, with opportunities at the 
university level as its keystone. 

“There are more than 1,900 colleges and 
universities in these United States,” he said. 
“Unlike the Russian proposal of a future 
fulfillment, these well-established, accredited 
institutions could achieve an immediate edu- 
cational victory by agreeing to accept an 
average of two African students for full-time 
study, each with tuition, board and room 
provided by the college for a period up to 
4 


years. 

“Announced now, the plan could become 
effective in the fall of 1961. * * * The ef- 
fect on African countries in a decade would 
be phenomenal.” 

Compared with the proposals that we and 
our allies—on one side—and Russia and the 
Red bloc—on the other—pour mountains of 
money into Africa to develop its industrial 
potentialities, Dr. Case’s educational sug- 
gestion is a modest one. 

But in both the long and the short run, it 
may prove just as effective. 

It is in line with a plan of U.N. Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold, who also em- 
phasizes that men are more important than 
money and machines in developing and pre- 
serving free economies and free governments. 

Aware of the tremendous need for compe- 
tent administrators and civil servants in 
nations shaking free from colonial masters, 
Hammarskjold asks a special African fund 
to enable the U.N. 
among the natives and, until they are 
trained, to provide U.N. experts for the task. 

Just as U.S. universities are ee 
equipped for the educational program, so 
the U.N. is especialiy suited to furnish ad- 
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ministrative and technical help—provided, 
of course, such an understanding never runs 
afoul the veto weapon. 





Multiple Use of National Forest Lands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1960 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include a penetrating editorial, 
“Quiet War Between Federal Agencies,” 
from the Portland (Oreg.) Journal of 
April 3, 1960. 

The wisdom of the Congress in enact- 
ing Public Law 85-470, establishing the 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission, is evidenced once 
again as that agency, now studying the 
outdoor recreation resources of Federal 
lands, is identified as a prominent source 
of information needed by Congress to re- 
solve emerging policy issues in the man- 
agement of Federal lands. 

The friendly rivalry between two ma- 
jor Federal agencies administering out- 
door recreation has evidenced itself in 
various ways, and is reflected in pending 
legislation pertaining to multiple uses of 
national forest lands. I join with the 
editor of the Journal in hoping that the 
rivalry will not become disruptive or lead 
to unwise action inconsistent with worth- 





- while aims. 


The editorial follows: 
QuterT War BETWEEN FEDERAL AGENCIES 


The American public is well aware of the 
competition among the three chief military 
branches, Army, Navy, and Air Force. Estab- 
lishment of an overall Defense Department 
and Joint Chiefs of Staff has sought to mini- 
mize these differences, but nevertheless they 
continue, manifesting themselves in battles 
for the defense dollar and for ascendancy in 
our defense posture. 

The public is less aware of the quiet war 
now going on between two civilian branches 
of the Federal Government, the U.S. Forest 
Service and the National Park Service. For 
the most part, it is fought with a great deal 
of restraint, and one has to keep his eyes 
and ears open to see the battlelines. 

It has not disrupted friendships between 
personnel of the two services, and a great 
deal of mutual respect remains, but outsiders 
who know and like employees of both services 
sense that each is intensely loyal to his 
branch in those areas where they conflict. 

The conflict comes in the competition for 
land to meet growing recreational demands 
caused by rapidly rising population and in- 
creased leisure time. 

The Park Service is well along in its Mis- 
sion 66 program, inaugurated when the late 
Douglas McKay was Secretary of the Interior. 
Its purpose is not only to improve existing 
parks and services but to expand its system. 
Some of the land it needs for expansion is 
in the hands of the Forest Service. 

The latter does not look with favor upon 
parting with its land. It has its own Op- 
eration Outdoors program designed to im- 
prove and expand the recreational phase of 
Forest Service management. It fears that 
the Park Service wants to become the exclu- 
sive Federal recreation agency. It is deter- 
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This is one of the motives behind the recent 
Forest Service multiple-use bill which would 
give congressional authority to present For- 
est Service multiple-use practices, in which 
recreation has a prominent place. 

The National Park Service has not made 
clear how much Forest Service land it wants, 
but a number of outdoor recreation organiza- 
tions have made proposals for transfers, in- 
cluding vast acreage in the Oregon and Wash- 
ington Cascades, which would add up to 10 
million to 15 million acres. Some Forest 
Service people think the Park Service is 
covertly backing the outdoor organizations 
in these proposals. 

The weapons in this quiet war are generally 
limited to dignified statements. They in- 
clude debates over the terms “multiple use,” 
“primary use,” and “single use.” 

“Multiple use” is the watchword of the 
Forest Service, and some in this agency have 
been known to make disparaging remarks 
about the Park Service’s policy of “locking 
up” land for “single use.” The Park Service 
replies that “multiple use” is a misle 
term, that every area has a “primary use,” 
whether it be timber-cutting, grazing, or . 
recreation, anc other uses have lesser or non- 
existent values. It contends there is really 
no such thing as “single use.” 

The term “multiple use” is ofen misunder- 
stood. It does not mean the attaching of 
equal values. Here is a Forest Service defini- 
tion which indicates the two agencies may 
not be far apart in their understanding: “A 
forest may have major value for saw log pro- 
duction with intermingled values for recrea- 
tion, water yield, grazing by domestic live- . 
stock and wildlife and mining. Another for- 
est may have little timber production but 
have vital recreation and watershed values, 
Actually there are innumerable combinations 
of use varying with the area and the com- 
bination of resources formed thereon.” 

The outsider is reluctant to take sides in 
this quite war. Because if he knows both | 
agencies, he respects them both and sees 
great value in what they are trying to do. 
This newspaper has supported the proposal 
for a National Park Service seashore recrea- 
tional area in the Oregon dunes. This would 
involved taking some 12,000 acres of Forest 
Service land, and the Forest Service opposes 
it. However, this is only one tiny battle of 
the overall war. The Journal would want 


to take a hard look at some of the other _ 


proposals. 

Certainly it believes the Forest Service 
should remain in the recreation business, 
But it understands the need of the Park 
Service, which has a concept of recreation 
based on the preservation of some of the 
Nation’s most outstanding natural features, 
to expand. 

These are matters which, as Richard E, 
McCardle, chief of the U.S, Forest Service, 
has pointed out, will ultimately be decided by 
Congress, probably with guidance from the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission, now making a study which will be 
completed in 1961. Meanwhile, one hopes 
that the waging of the quiet war will not 
prove disruptive in the attainment of airms 
which will be best for the country as @ 
whole, 





Ed Koterba Named Reporter of the Year 
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{zation made up 


of former employees 
of the Washington Times-Herald and 
the International News Service, both of 
which have passed on to a journalistic 
limbo, held their sixth annual reunion 
on March 18, 1960, here in Washington. 

The highlight of this reunion is the 
award of a specially made portable type- 
writer to the newspaperman who is voted 
“reporter of the year.” The award has 
been founded in perpetuity by the Royal- 
McBee Corp., and its presentation each 
year by the Thirty Club for outstanding 
reporting already has raised it in prestige 
to the point where it is a universally 
sought-after prize. 

I am happy to report that the winner 
of the 1960 Thirty Club award is a young 
man whose hometown is also my native 
city, Omaha, Nebr. His name is Ed 
Koterba, and in winning the award he 
joins such other journalistic notables as 
Bob Considine and Edward T. Folliard. 

Ed Koterba is well known here on Capi- 
tol Hill, where he spends most of his time 
when he is in this country, and his hu- 
man stories about those of us who serve 
in this body are read throughout the 
Nation. 

Ed was awarded the Thirty Club prize 
this year for an exceptionally well done 
series of articles out of Czechoslovakia 
which I am certain many of my col- 
leagues will recall. These stories, as are 
all the others Ed Koterba writes, were 
penetrating, human and revealing. They 
afforded many of us a better insight into 
the emotions and feelings of those who 
live behind the Iron Curtain than all 
the straight news stories combined. Ed 
Koterba’s ability to find and interpret 
news where others fail often affords the 
public a better understanding of the is- 
sues facing our Nation. 

Although it would take far too much 
time and space to include the several 
stories Ed Koterba wrote out of Czecho- 
slovakia, under unanimous consent I in- 
clude in the Recorp a column of his 
which appeared in the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin on March 16, 1960. This 


' . column displays as well as anything I 


can cite the manner in which this young 
reporter from Omaha emphasizes some 
of the greatest dangers facing our Na- 
tion by means of journalistic portrai- 
ture—the painting of personalities who 
make the news. 

His column follows: 

Sounp DotLar Man 
(By Ed Koterba) 

WasHINGTON.—Pick up the phone and ask 
the man at Treasury what the national debt 
is today. He reels the figure off as pain- 
lessly as a string of bingo numbers: $290,- 
204,6'75,870.58. 

That is the deepest we've been in the 
hole in ali’ history. Tomorrow it may be 
even deeper. 

You stop by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics to check on the latest soundness of our 
dollar. You find the dollar, worth 100 cents 
in 1939, is now worth only 46 cents. It’s never 
been worth less. 

With a buck that’s more than half shot be- 
fore you earn it, and with taxes taking 
about a fourth of what's left after you get it, 
what are the people doing about it? 

Nothing much, except complaining. 

ONE-MAN PROTEST 

One fellow out in Oklahoma City had been 

Setting so worked up about it that he finally 
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hopped on an airplane and came to Washing- 
ton for a 1-day stay to do something about 
it. 

He started up a national “I’m for a sound 
dollar’ campaign. 

Coming up to meet him, I expected to find 
a crackpot-type. A phony patriot the likes 
of which Washington often unwittingly plays 
host to. Instead, I found a lanky, wide- 
eyed, country boy type who honest-to-good- 
ness hopes to rouse the country against 
wasteful Federal spending. 

His name, Bayard Auchincioss. He is a 
science teacher, a World War II ace, 38 years 
old, the nephew of a U.S. Congressman, and 
a descendant of Peter Stuyvesant, the peg- 
legged mayor of New York when it was New 
Amsterdam, 


CAMPAIGN’S OBJECTIVE 


AUCHINCLOss is wealthy but he’s conserva- 
tive with the dollar. Nevertheless, he’s fi- 
nancing the campaign with his own dollars. 

His big, wide, ambitious plan: To recruit 
every man and woman in the country who’s 
against inflation into bombarding Congress 
every time the taxpayer spots a news story 
that tells about some proposal for wasteful 
Government spending. 

This modest, soft-talking father of four 
small children actually started his self-fi- 
nanced organization going last month in 
Oklahoma City. He piaced petitions in Okla- 
homa City banks, hotels, and other places, 
and in those few weeks got 5,864 signatures. 

He's willing to send these petition-pledge 
forms to anyone writing to him in Oklahoma 
City. When he get 2 million or so signatures 
he'll photostat them and badger our law- 
makers with them, proving how intently 
America wants a sound dollar. 


CAR STICKERS, TOO 

He's also out thousands of red- 
white-and-blue automobile stickers—which 
he paid for himself—that announce: “I’m for 
@ sound dollar.” 

“They get people to thinking,” he said, 
“and that’s all I’m aiming for.” 

It’s so rare that a truly conscientious and 
sincere fellow comes along aiming te help 
his country rather than himself, that you 
get suspicious about his motives. 

Just what did he expect to get out of it 
for himself? “The satisfaction that I’ve dane 
something worthwhile,” he said. 

I’m in his corner 100 percent. I hope he 
gets those 2 million signatures. 





F.D.R.: An Assessment 15 Years After 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt is one of the 
great constructive figures of history. 

In my remarks, I include a splendid 
article about Franklin D. Roosevelt writ- 
ten by Henry Steele Commager, appear- 
ramet scaigieitgleeatont 


F.D.R.: AN ASSESSMENT 15 YEARS AFTER 


(The author of the following article is 
one of the foremost historians in the United 
States. He gained such stature largely as a 
professor of history at Columbia University 
from 1939 until — currently he is pro- 
fessor of history and American studies at 
Amherst College. He also is the author of 
@ number of books in his chosen field, and 








is the editor of the 40-volume “The Rise 
of the American Nation,” in process.) 


(By Henry Steele Commager) 


him objectively, he who was ; 
almost limitless execration and almost limit- 
less admiration in his own lifetime. 

Thus we can see now that Roosevelt him- 
self was far from a revolutionary, or even a 
radical. 

He was, in a very deep sense, conservative: 
Te ee ee 
servative in his passion for saving the land 


and of American development. 


the 1890’s: the growth of - 
ulation and of the welfare state, and the 
emergence America as a world > 


enough. 
And if we look back to the emergence of 
the United States to world power in the nine- 
ties—the Spanish War, the annexation of 
Hawaii, interest in the Panama Canal—and 
to the large policies of T. R. and the sense 
of power and of obligation that 


Wilson, 
policies are familiar, too. 
FIVE GREAT DOMESTIC FEATS 


What are the great and lasting achieve- 


The first was the restoration of confi- 
dence—“We have nothing to fear but fear 
itself’—and of vigor in government; the 
revivification of the national spirit, the res- 
toration of interest in political processes, the 
reassertion of faith in democratic processes. 

The second was the physical rehabilitation 
of the Nation: of soil and water and re«- 


was human rehabilitation, 
Coming into office at a time when 10 mil- 
lion unemployed walked the streets in a vain 
search for work, when two-thirds of the 
Ce eee when farmers were 


scale relief, unemployment insurance, the 
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prohibition of child labor, minimum wages, 
and maximum hours, slum clearance, the 


port to public health programs and to school 
programs—in short the creation of a welfare 
state. 

Fourth was the restoration of health to 
business and industry and finance—regula- 
tion of business and support to business, 
the devaluation of the dollar to put a stop 
to defiation and start income spiraling up; 


legislation and policy which business itself 
fought tooth and nail but which contributed 
so much to the restoration of prosperity and 
which business now takes for granted: who 
now would repeal the securities exchange 
legislation or the provisions for guarantee 
of bank deposits? - 

The fifth major achievement was in the 
political arena, and embraces a number of 
important developments. {It includes the 
— trend toward Federal centralization; 

the strengthening of the executive power; 
the restoration of equality between the po- 
litical branch and the judicial; the revital- 
ization of the political parties; the strength- 
ening of the civil service and broad govern- 
mental reorganization; some advance in civil 
rights—though not much; and the revival 
of interest in and participation in politics. 
; AN INNER LOGIC, COHERENCE 


At the time much of this program seemed 
breathless and even haphazard; we can see 
now that it had an inner logic and coherence. 
For Roosevelt was confronted with two tasks 
that did not permit delay. be 

First with a desperate crisis in the econ- 
omy—and through it in the social and politi- 
cal functioning—of the Nation, and second 
@ 12-year lag in social welfare legislation. 
He had to move swiftly, and on a broad front. 

‘But soon. there was more to it than even 
this, for the rise of totalitarianism abroad 
made it clear that nations that lost their 
economic and social health quickly lost their 
political and moral health as well. As Roose- 
velt said in a fireside chat of 1938: 

“Democracy has disappeared in several 
other great nations not because the people 
of those nations disliked democracy, but be- 
cause they had grown tired of unemploy- 
ment and insecurity, of seeing their children 
hungry while they sat helpless in the face 
of Government confusion and Government 
weakness. 

“Finally in desperation they chose to sacri- 
fice liberty in the hope of getting something 
to eat. We in America know that our demo- 
ocratic institutions can be preserved and 
made to work. But in order to preserve them 
we need * * * to prove that the practical 
operation of democratic government is equal 
to the task of protecting the security of the 
people.” 

This Roosevelt and his associates did prove. 
And, however vehement the hostility to his 
measures at the time, no one now doubts 
their validity or desires their repudiation. 

Social security is here to stay—and the 
Eisenhower administration boasts that it has 
extended its coverage. The TVA is here to 
stay, and no one proposes to dismantle it. 
No one would restore child labor, or abandon 
the regulation of Securities Exchanges, or go 
back to the primitive warfare between labor 
and capital that disgraced our earlier his- 
tory; in fact, no single important part of the 
New Deal has been abandoned in the past 
15 years. 

Roosevelt is more than a national figure, 
he is a world figure—the only one to take his 
place with Washington and Lincoln and Wil- 
son, the only one certainly known in Latin 
America and Asia and Africa for his contribu- 
tions to democracy and freedom. The United 
States had retreated into isolation in 1920, 
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and did not begin to emerge from the un- 
tenable position until the late thirties. 

Roosevelt himself had not at first appre- 
ciated the gravity of the threat from mili- 
tary dictators in and in Asia, or the 
extent to which the cause of freedom and 
self-government was linked together from 
continent to continent. The brutal invasion 
of Manchuria and then of China proper by 
Japan; the reckless destruction of constitu- 
tional government in Germany by Adolf Hit- 
ler, and his violent repudiation of interna- 
tional obligations and of morality; the rise 
to power of Mussolini who launched his 
planes against hapless Ethiopia, sent his le- 
gions into war-torn Spain, and tried to recre- 
ate in the Mediterranean the ancient Roman 
Empire—these developments brought home 
to Roosevelt the true nature of the crisis of 
our time. 


THE ARCHITECT OF VICTORY 


In his famous quarantine speech of 1937, 
Roosevelt tried to rally American opinion 
to active hostility to totalitarianism, but in 
vain, Only with the coming of open war in 
1939 was he able to arouse Americans to a 
sense of the gravity of the danger that con- 
fronted them. 

He persuaded Congress to repeal most of 
the neutrality legislation that helped only 
the aggressors; he threw the whole of our 
moral force on the side of China and France 
and England and the little nations that had 
been overrun; he devised the new tech- 
nique of aid short of war—above all the re- 
markable invention, lend-lease. 

None of this saved the stricken democracies 
of Europe, but it did two things: it bought 
time until the New World could step forth to 
the rescue and liberation of the Old and it 
united American opinion so that when the 
day of infamy arrived, the United States 
Was ready to play her part in war and in the 
postwar settlement. 

Roosevelt himself was, more than any 
other single wartime leader, the architect of 
victory. It was he who made the all-im- 
portant decision to defeat Hitler first, rather 
than to defeat Japan first; it was he who 
had enough confidence to believe that the 
United States could fight a war in three 
areas—the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the 
Mediterranean. It was he who understood 
the importance of the Atlantic lifeline; who 
got the supplies and arms to Britain; who 
realized the necessity of cooperating with the 
Soviet, which was engaging by far the largest 
part of Nazi might; who held off the inva- 
sion until the participating nations were 
ready; who saw the importance of the nu- 
clear weapon and gave the word—and pro- 
vided the money—to go ahead with it. 

As he was the architect of victory, he was 
the architect of peace, or of such peace as 
was possible in a war and hate-stricken 
world. 

During the years of war he managed to 
avoid most of the errors of the First World 
War. He associated intimately with our 
military allies and laid the groundwork for 
the United Nations. He did not postpone 
the practical details of international organi- 
zation, but in a series of conferences worked 
out those details to their solution. Instead 
of antagonizing the Congress, he carried that 
august body with him; instead of making the 
United Nations a party issue he enlisted 
both parties in its support. 

A RESPONSE TO COURAGE 


What of Roosevelt himself? 

He takes his place indubitaly in the gallery 
of strung Presidents, and of great Presidents. 
Coming to office at a time when the founda- 
tions of the Republic seemed threatened, he 
restored confidence and proved that democ- 
racy could act as efficiently as totalitarianism. 

A liberal, he put government at the serv- 
ice of the people; 4 conservative, he pushed 
through reforms designed to preserve the 
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natural and the human resources of the 
Nation. 

He saw that politics could regulate the 
economy, not the other way around, and he 
saw, too, that politics was an art; perhaps. 
that was because he was an artist. He re- 
pudiated isolation, unified the American 
people on the great international issues of 
the day, and furnished a war leadership that 
was bold and successful. 

All this his countrymen understood, and 
four times they elected him to the Presidency. 
But they understood him and admired him 
not only on the exalted plane of principle. 

No assessment of Rooosevelt that left out 
the man himself would be valid. The devo- 
tion which he inspired was a tribute to the 
palpable sincerity of the man. It was a 
response to the confidence and buoyance 
which permeated his public as well as his 
private character. 

It was a response to courage, not only 
physical but moral. It was a response to in- 
ventiveness and ingenuity, to the quarter- 
back technique, to boldness and audacity. 
It was a response to something that had 
been missing for many a year—to gaiety and 
humor, a sense of life and adventure. It 
was a response finally to Roosevelt’s own high 
confidence in his fellow Americans. 

To those qualities the American people still 
respond, : 





Joseph A. McLaughlin Teaches Youth 
the Meaning of Our Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the Carondelet section of St. Louis, 
Mo., Mr. Joseph A. McLaughlin, a re- 
tired civil engineer, has been striving to 
bring the meaning of the American flag 
to the children of his neighborhood, and 
to the grownups as well. With simple 
but meaningful ceremonies, Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin daily raises and lowers the flag 
on his backyard flagpole. In _ these 
ceremonies he is joined by the neighbor- 
hood children who learn love of country 
and flag in this participation. 

I had the privilege of obtaining for 
Mr. McLaughlin, in the early days of 
his project in patriotism, a flag which 
had been flown over the Nation’s Capitol. 
I am proud to have been a part of his 
worthwhile endeavor. 


At this point I would like to insert an 
article that appeared in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch _ describing Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin and his efforts to encourage 
good citizenship: 


He TEaCHES CHILDREN -_WHAT FLAG MEANS 
(By James Millstone) 


A crisp breeze whipped the flag atop the 
22-foot pole in the McLaughlin rear yard. 
Mike Miano shivered in the December chill. 
He watched the flag for a minute, a worried 
look clouding his large, dark, 6-year-old 
eyes. 

He turned to the white-haired man stand- 
ing nearby. 

“Mr. McLaughlin,” the boy said, the wold Z 
tumbling out, “I think the flag should be at 
half-mast because Walter Williams died, and 
my mother said he was the last Civil War 
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soldier, and President Eisenhower said that 
flags should be at half-mast.” 

The white-haired man looked into the 
thin, serious face. Then he said, ‘You're 
right Mikey. Let’s you and I go take care of 
it. We'll take off our hats in honor of Mr. 
Williams, and you lower the flag to half- 
mast.” 

The ropes were low enough on the flagpole 
so the boy could reach them. The two of 
them—the white-haired man and the littie 
boy—removed their hats as the flag came to 
half-staff. 

Joseph Aloysius McLaughlin hardly felt 
the chill wind on his face because of the 
warmth that this simple act kindled inside, 
To think that this small child could care 


' enough to notice the position of the flag. 


‘To Joe McLaughlin, that was one of the 

most satisfying moments of his 67 years. It 
was concrete proof that he was making head- 
way at his self-imposed life’s project: Teach- 
ing children the meaning of the Stars and 
Stripes. 
The idea had been kicking around in his 
head for a long time. To Joe McLaughlin, 
it seemed that too many people took their 
country and its emblem for granted. Chil- 
dren were growing into adulthood with no 
real understanding of their heritage. 

The answer came to him last fall out of a 
fit of despondency. 

“We had just come home from my brother’s 
funeral,” he related, “and I was depressed. 
I looked out in the rear yard. There was a 
golden sunlight shining in the yard, and I 
said to my sister, Mildred, ‘Let’s put up a 
flagpole.’ She said, ‘OK, let’s get started.’” 

McLaughlin went out and bought two 
lengths of pipe, coupled them together, ap- 
plied a coat of gray paint and attached ropes. 

The children in McLaughlin’s south St. 
Louis neighborhood dropped by to watch 
him. He made no secret of what he was 
doing. The children wanted to help. 

“They dug the hole,” he said. “They took 
turns digging until they got to 3 feet. One 
of the littlest kids kept ‘getting in the hole, 
and when her head came up to the top, we 
knew that was 3 feet. We set the pole in and 
poured concrete in the hole.” 

McLaughlin then gathered the youngsters 
together, fed them lemonade and ice cream 
and told them the purpose of the flagpole. 

“I said, ‘You're all going to learn what this 
flag stands for. You're going to raise the flag 
every morning and take it down at sunset.’ 
I never dreamed they’d get so enthusiastic. 
They haven’t missed a day since we started, 
except when it was raining. It’s amazing 
how they took to that flag.” 

Sixteen children from 3 to 12 years old 
clamored for the honor of raising and lower- 
ing the flag. McLaughlin worked out a 
schedule assigning two children to the task 
each weekday and three on weekends. 

Promptly at 8 a.m., the children on duty 
appear in the McLaughlin yard at 449 Dover 


- Place. They hoist the flag to the top of the 


pole, and go about their business. They re- 
turn at sunset to lower the banner, fold it 
as McLaughlin taught them, and deliver it 
. the youngsters who are on duty the next 


The routine varies only on special occa- 
sions. The first of these occurred when the 
pole was dedicated last September 11. Mc- 
Laughlin invited everybody in sight, includ- 
ing Congressmen, aldermen, and neighbors. 
The Congressmen sent their regrets, and the 
neighbors sent their children, some 70 of 
them. 

The number tripled for the next occasion. 
George Washington’s birthday. ‘This time 
most of the youngsters brought their parents. 
Even McLaughlin was astounded at that 
crowd. A Marine Corps color guard led a 


4 E Parade around the block, and short speeches 
| Were delivered by Joe McLaughlin and Frank 


K. Harris, secretary of the Carondelet Im- 
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provement Association. McLaughlin’s yard 
was too small to hold the throng. 


McLaughlin 
started this project, I thought if the kids in 
my neighborhood would learn the flag, I'd 
have accomplished @ great thing. But when 
I looked out and saw them coming from 
all directions, it was more than I had ever 
hoped for.” 

Joe McLaughlin’s little project has at- 
tracted attention. He has received letters of 
praise from Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon 
(“I feel that it would be a fine thing indeed 
for our younger citizens to take part in such 
@ program as you suggest.”), Missouri At- 
torney General John M. Dalton (“This is a 
fine project and one that deserves the sup- 
port of all good citizens”), and Mayor Ray- 
mond R. Tucker (“This is a delightful idea, 
and I am sure your ceremonies will be very 
meaningful and teach th. children the 
meaning of our national flag.’’). 

Strangers who have seen ,his picture on 
television or in the newspapers stop him on 
the street and say, “I know you. You're the 
flag man.” 

Veterans organizations have given him 
medals and citations. One group presented 
him with a 50-star flag. 

Neighborhood organizations have asked 
him to speak on the flag, and he now spends 
several night each week giving 20-minute 
addresses on the meaning and proper display 
of Old Glory. 

Letters lauding his efforts pour into his 
home at the rate of 75 a week. 

Unknown to McLaughlin, 50 children from 
the neighborhood signed a letter telling the 
board of aldermen of his good work. Last 
week, the board adopted a resolution prais- 
ing Joe McLaughlin for his outstanding 
Americanism. 

All this recognition has left McLaughlin a 
little startled but far from speechless. No- 
body ever accused him of having nothing to 
say. 

His raspy voice was well known around the 
old United Railways Co., where McLaughlin 
worked for 25 years. For 8 years he served 
as supervisor of bridges for the city and 
later as a construction engineer for the St. 
Louis Housing Authority. 

After he retired in 1957, florid-faced Mc- 
Laughlin encountered competition from his 
sisters, Mildred and Rose. Chatty characters 
all, the three sometimes talk at the same 
time and tend to overwhelm a visitor with 
hospitality. 

The McLaughlins share their 10-room 
house with 2 dogs, 2 parakeets, 2 ca- 
~— and countless antiques. The house 
was built 53 years ago by their father. They 
are the last of four sons and daughters, none 
of whom ever married, all of whom spent 
most of their lives in the Dover place house, 

McLaughlin has fired his sisters with en- 
thusiasm for his flag-pole project. They 
help him to distribute literature, to answer 
mail, and to entertain visitors, large and 
small, who are attracted by the patriotic 
fervor of Joe McLaughlin. 

Even strangers are inspired to lend a hand. 
There was the incident of the bell, for in- 
stance. As McLaughlin tells it: 

“I figured we ought to have a bell to ring 


when the flag goes up and when it comes - 


down, @ bell to ring for liberty and peace. I 
went all over town trying to get one. Finally 
I paid $10 for a bell, but it was no good. It 
didn’t ring loud enough. 

“One day scme fellow said, ‘Well, I'll get 
you a bell.’ Soa few days later, I went out 
on the front porch and there was something 
with a sack over it. I thought maybe it was 
a bomb. I took the sack off, and there was 
a bell. It was so big I had to get my neigh- 
bor to help me carry it to the rear yard.” 

McLaughlin rigged up a stand for the bell, 
and now it is as much a part of the daily 
ritual as is the flag. The clear gong resounds 


‘ 





household. Children who grow up knowing 
the flag will be good citizens.” 





Coal Mine Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, April 12, 1960 ° 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, 3 years 


have passed since legislation was first in- — 


troduced in the Congress which would 
amend the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, 
thereby further prevention of 
accidents in small coal mines. 

Under the present act, title 2 of the law 
requires major mining operations—em- 
ploying 15 or more men underground— 
to comply with strict Federal regulations 
for mine safety for the purpose of pre- 
venting mine disasters. The law, how- 
ever, exempts certain mines employing no 
more than 14 individuals. 

Mr. Speaker, since January 1, 1960, 20 
miners have died because of this exemp- 
tion under title 1 of small mines—this 
figure includes the 6 coal miners who 
were killed on the 9th of April 1960, and 
I want to bring to the attention of the 
Members the recent newspaper stories on 
the two recent mine disasters. 

If my bill, H.R. 1961, introduced on the 
9th of January 1959, had been passed by 
the Congress, the lives of these 6 miners 
might have been saved. 

The articles are as follows: ; 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 10, 1960] 
THREE Coat Miners KILLED IN CAVE-IN 


KrrzMILLex, Mp., Apri. 9.—Three men 
were buried alive under 10 tons of rock and 
dirt today in the Paugh coal mine near this 
western Maryland town. 

A son of one of the victims also was 
trapped by the debris, but was freed unhurt 
by fast working rescuers. 

The victims were John L. Paugh, 50, owner. 
of the small mine; his nephew, Leo Paugh, 
21, and Allen Harvey, 40, all of Kitzmiller. 

Paugh’s son, Lawrence, 18, was dug out by 
another brother, Marvin J. Paugh, 21, and 
Joseph Harvey, who were near the disaster 
scene and heard young Paugh’s cries for 
help. ; 

The cave-in occurred within sight of the 
mine opening, police said. 

Relatives said the elder Paugh had pur- 
chased the mine only recently. He and the 


others had been putting it into working 
order for the past 2 weeks. 
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a@ brother of one of the victims, freed Law- 
rence Paugh in about a half hour. 


{From the Washington Star, Apr. 10, 1960] 
Two Dre, One TraPrep tn Mine Cave-In 
Louisa, Ky., April 9—Two men were killed 

and a third was pinned beneath a huge piece 

of rock in a slate fall tonight at a small coal 
mine near remote Webbville. 

The dead were identified tentatively as 
Marvin Hall, 50, of near Neon, and Harmon 
Short, 45, of Whitesburg. 

State police said Arle Hall, 58, of Neon, a 


It Would Be an Act of Folly To Destroy 
the Dolly Madison House and the 
Other Historic Buildings Near the White 
House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, it 
would be an act of folly to destroy the 
Dolly Madison House and the other his- 
toric buildings on Lafayette Square near 
the White House in the Nation’s Capital. 

Many organizations are interested in 
preserving these historical buildings, 
among them the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, the American In- 
stitution of Architects, the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, the AFL-CIO, 
the Washington (D.C.) Post and Times 
Herald, the Commission of Fine Arts, 
and the National Capital Planning 
Commission. 


Governor Rockefeller and Mayor Wag- 
ner have sponsored legislation to save 
historic Carnegie Hall in New York City. 
Here in Washington, my able colleague 
from New Jersey, Congressman Frank 
THOMPSON, Jr., and I have sponsored leg- 
islation to save the Dolly Madison House 
and other historic buildings on Lafayette 
Square from destruction. Bills for the 
same purpose have been sponsored by 
Senators JoHN F. KENNEDY, WAYNE 
Morse, Husert H. HumpnHrey, THOMAS 
C. HENNINGS, Jr., Paut H. Dovatas, Er- 
NEST GRUENING, and MIKE MANSFIELD. 


I include the text of the el which 
Congressman Frank THOMSON, JR., and 
I have cosponsored: 

Text or THOMPSON -McDowEt Buus: H.R. 
11678 anp H.R, 11691 
A bill to amend the Public Buildings Act of 

1959 to provide a study as to the best loca- 

tion for a new building for certain courts 

of the United States, to the Dolly 

Madison House and other historic build- 

ings near the White House for cultural and 


educational purposes in keeping with the 


national policy enunciated in the Historic 

Sites, Buildings, and Antiquities Act, and 

for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, That the Public Buildings 
Act of 1959 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sections: 

“Sec. 18. The Administrator is authorized 
and directed to. conduct a joint study, to- 
gether with the National Capital Planning 
Commission and the Commission of Fine 
Arts, for the purpose of determining the 
feasibility of constructing in the area bound- 
ed by Pennsylvania Avenue on the north, 
Seventeenth Street on the east, New York 
Avenue on the south, and Eighteenth Street 
on the west, in the Northwest sector of 
Washington, District of Columbia, or near 
the Supreme Court of the United States, ade- 
quate facilities to house the Court of Claims, 
and the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals of the United States. As soon as prac- 
ticable after the date of enactment of this 
section, the Administrator shall submit a 
report on the results of such study, together 
with such recommendations as the three 
agencies may deem advisable, to the Com- 
mittees on Public Works of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

“Sec. 19. (a) In keeping with the national 
policy of protecting and historic 
American buildings and sites for the inspi- 


ration and benefit of the people of the - 


United States, the Administrator shall pre- 
serve and maintain the Dolly Madison House, 
the Benjamin Tayloe House, and the Belasco 
Theater on Lafayette Square near the White 
House in the District of Columbia for his- 
torical, civic, cultural, and educational pur- 
poses and to further the purposes of the — 
of June 5, 1860 (12 Stat. 35) 
National Gallery and School of Arts; the aan 
of March 3, 1863 (36 U.S.C., 251-253), char- 
tering the National Academy of Sciences; 
the Act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 
1093), providing for a National Conservatory 
of Music; the Act of March &, 1901 (31 Stat. 
1438), chartering the Genera] Federation of 
Women’s Clubs for educational, literary, ar- 
tistic, and scientific culture; the Act of June 
3, 1906 (34 Stat. 804), chartering the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 
States; the Act of February 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 
660), chartering the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters; the Act of April 17, 1916 
(39 Stat. 51), chartering the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters; the Act of July 5, 
1935 (49 Stat. 457), chartering the American 
National Theater and Academy; the Act of 
October 26, 1949 (16 U.S.C., 468-468e), estab- 
lishing the National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation; and the Act of August 1, 1956 (36 
US.C., 661-680), chartering the National 
Music Council. The Administrator is au- 
thorized and directed to restore the Belasco 
Theater to a condition at least equal to its 
condition at the time it was acquired by the 
Federal Government, and to accept contri- 
butions of money which shall constitute 
‘charitable contributions’ for purposes of 
section 170 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to deductions for charitable, 
etc., contributions and gifts), for the pur- 
pose of assisting him in the restoration of 
the Belasco Theater. 

“(b) The President is authorized to create 
such interagency committees and advisory 
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committees as in his judgment may be of 
assistance in carrying out the purposes of 
this section. The provisions of section 214 
of the Act of May 3, 1945 (59 Stat. 134; 
US.C., sec. 691), shall be applicable to any 
interagency committee created pursuant to 
this section.” 


There’s Not Much Fidelity in Cuba Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr.SIKES. Mr. Speaker, as an exam- 
ple of the Communist influence on the 
Castro regime in Cuba, the information 
included in the following article by Vir- 
ginia Prewett in the March 29, 1960, is- 
sue of the Washington Daily News, 
should alert our country and people to a 
growing menace in our hemisphere and 
dispel any false notions about the nature 
of that regime. At the same time, it 
demonstrates how active the Guatemalan 
Communists are in Cuba. There are. 
strong indications that their next goal is 
to restore free and democratic Guate- 
mala to its former Communist-domi- 
nated status. If this should happen, it 
would. be a prelude to further defections 
and a major disaster te the security of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 
THERE’s Not Mucn Fmvetiry ry Cusa, Now ~ 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

Maj. Ernesto (Che) Guevara de la Serna, 
Cuba’s economic czar, has created a regime 
within a regime at Havana with Cuban lieu- 
tenants he recruited while leftists ruled 
Guatemaia in the early 1950’s. 

Guevara made his reputation as Russa’s 
agent in the Guatemala adventure. Central 
American intelligence sources say he is now 
military commander of communism in the 
Caribbean. 

NOT FIDEL 

His henchmen are untouchable. When 
Premier Fidel Castro wanted to jail one 
Guevara man as a Trujillo double agent, 
Guevara not only prevented this but got his 
friend into Castro’s secret police. 

Guevara’s men are picking teams of young 
Latin American exiles to be Guevara’s nerve 
ends in new Castro-type regimes elsewhere. 

Guevara’s economic power makes recruit- 
ing easy. In Havana, an inexperienced 
Guatemalan, aged 28, was made “inter- 
venor” in the American-owned multimillion- 
dollar Otis Elevator Co. 

“Che” Guevara, an Argentine, came to 
Guatemala in the late 1940’s while leftist Dr. — 
Juan Jose Arevalo was President. Never @ 
card carrier, he formed part of the upper 
Communist apparatus created earlier by the 
wily Russian Ambassador to Mexico and 
Guatemala, Constantin Oumansky. 


STRATEGY 


” After President Jacob Arbenz succeeded 
Arevalo, Guevara fell out with Arbenz over — 
the slowness of Guatemala’s communization. 
Guevara then became “war plans” officer for 
Arbenz’ agrarian reform chief, Maj. Alfonso 
Martinez Estevez. “El Che” there perfected 
the technique of having a Government rep- 
resentative lead—or order—landworkers to 
seize properties without legal This 
is standard procedure in Cuba today. 
The sauve, resolute New World 
meanwhile formed his personal cadre of case= 
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hardened Communist Cubans. The “gradu- 

ates” of the Communist takeover of Guate- 
mala and later additions now so thoroughly 
control in Havana that, intelligence services 
say, Premier Castro could not shake loose 
from them even if he wanted to. 

The bearded Premier is their psychological 
prisoner because they offer him the interna- 
tional power his ego ardently craves, say these 
informed sources. 

The names and records of the Guatemala- 
tested Guevara shadow-government in Cuba 

_ trace back through the Caribbean legion even 
to the International Brigade in Spain. They 
include Eufemio Fernandez Ortega, former 
Arbenz bodyguard, who is the man Guevara 
put into Castfro’s secret police; and Alfredo 
Flores Alamo, sometime political terrorist, 
now in Cuba’s Ministry of Government. 
Other key men include Julio Castello Du- 
mas, writer for the Castro-lining La Calle, 
“who is Guevara’s agent among Dominican 
exiles. 

Another is Guatemala alumnus Jorge 
(Nilo) Risquet Valdez, a top power in Cuba's 
Socialist youth movement, who is preparing 
the future for Guevara and Moscow. 





CBR Weapons Gain Favor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


_Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
_ herewith several very enlightening com- 
3 ments on the subject of CBR. These 

. should help to dispel unrealistic agitation 
against the development of a proper de- 
fense in this field. I urge the careful 
reading of each of the following: 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Apr. 3, 1960] 


Nerve GASEs GAIN Favor AS WEAPONS—CHEM- 
ICAL WARFARE Is REGARDED AS ATOMIC BomMB 
ALTERNATIVE 


(By Mark 8S. Watson) 


WasHINGTON, April 2-——-A public properly 
worried by the continuing threat of atomic 
warfare must unmistakably face the new 
but real possibility of still other types of 
unconventional warfare now confing to wider 
attention. 

These others would employ exotic chemi- 
cals and germs, even the discussion of which 
has been so repugnant to civilians—and most 
military professionals—that there still is 
little public awareness of the existence of 





*- _ germ-chemical weapons. 


But troubles are not ended by sweeping 
_ them into a corner, and within the recent 
| Past many thoughtful observers, hitherto 
silent, have reluctantly begun to discuss 
CBR (chemical-biglogical-radiological) war- 
fare publicly. 


USE OF WEAPONS FORESEEN 


_ It is plainly suggested that if there de- 
velops a nuclear stalemate, as sometimes 
predicted, some nation will resort to weapons 
quite as effective in their way as the A-bomb, 
and in some respects much more so, These 
Weapons, unmistakably, are the transport- 
able germs and the incapacitating gases. 
| The burden of the discussion generally is 
_ that—as with gas-warfare preparations dur- 
ing World War IIl—the United States would 
_ hot initiate use of the new gases or germs or 
| Tadioactive materials, but that it must be 
_ Prepared to defend its population against 


their use by an enemy. 
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And defensive mechanisms can be devised 


only by knowing intimately the deadliest 


forms of these materials; hence, the United 


States must first create them for laboratory 
study and subsequent defensive planning. 
ACTIVE DEFENSE URGED 

But beyond this preparation of masks, 
shelters, and other passive defenses from 
enemy C-—B-R attacks, the military now 
states firmly there must be an active and 
substantial defense. 

This would take the form of retaliatory re- 
sources, with which to counter enemy ag- 
gression instantly—-that is, established 
C-B-R weaponry of the United States’ own. 

In this there is a parallel to the concept 
of the United States’ present atomic-weap- 
ons, primarily as a retaliatory threat and very 
real deterrent to atomic war. The same con- 
cept prevailed in World War II with regard 
to poison gas; the United States had it on 
hand in case Germany or Japan should use 
it, but it was not employed——because the ene- 
my did not use it, and also because other 
weapons were thought to be more effective 
anyway. 

Up to a few months ago even the United 
States military referred to C-B-R projects 
with greatest caution, because of the known 
public antipathy to them. 


TRUDEAU HERALDS CHANGE 


There has lately been a change, heralded 
by the plainspeaking Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Tru- 
deau, military chief. of Army research. Tru- 
deau in a public address declared that, if hu- 
mane considerations are to guide the Nation, 
it should know that newly developed gases 
are more humane than shells and bullets. 

Dr. Herbert F. York, the Defense Depart- 
ment’s civilian director of research and en- 
gineering, speaking last week before a Senate 
committee, mentioned without apology work 
upon “chemical and biological weapons ca- 
pable of a wide range of effect from short du- 
ration incapacitation to lethality.” 

Facing an unpleasant reality with more 
courage than most civilian bodies, the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society next Friday, in Cleve- 
land, will hold a significant symposium on 
“Chemical and Biological Defense in Perspec- 
tive.” 

Speakers will be Maj. Gen. Marshall 
Stubbs, the Army’s chief chemical officer; Dr. 
Leroy D. Fothergill, of the Biological War- 
fare Laboratory at Fort Detrick, Md.; Dr. Con- 
rad E. Ronnenberg,.chairman of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society’s Committee on Civil 
Defense, and other experts in chemistry and 
public healta. 

“It is the intention to give the most com- 
prehensive picture of the chemical and germ 
threats that has ever been given,” said the 
society’s announcement, “and to bring these 
threats into proper perspective with the 


- 


radiological one.” The last reference is to 


aspects of atomic warfare. 
PERSPECTIVE SOUGHT 


Abroad there has been somewhat more 
frankness about public discussion of chem- 
ical-biological weapons, possibly because of 
proximity to Russia, which has pointedly 
demonstrated its own prowess in C.B.R. tech- 
niques, including defense equipment issued 
to individual soldiers. 

Even the gas horrors of World War I have 
been scientifically reanalyzed both here and 
abroad to show, for example, that after the 
initial panics of lethal gases in 1915, the 
combatant nations found it more profitable 
to use temporarily crippling gases. 

Thus, Col. Donald E. Yanka, of the Army 
Chemical Corps, points out, in Army maga- 
zine, that of 46 chemical agents used in 
World I, only 5 were lethal. Further, that 
while “one third of all U.S. casualties during 
that war were caused by gas, only 2 percent 
of these died, compared to 25 percent who 
died from the effect of other weapo: 
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[From the Baltimore Sun, Apr. 4, 1960} 
MILLENNIUM DEFERRED 


If anyone is so optimistic as still to be- 
lieve in a happy to the world’s 
troubles in the immediate future his hopes 
must have been rudely shaken by Mr. Mar« 
S. Watson’s report yesterday in the Sunday 
Sun that should atomic warfare be banned, 
chemical, biological, and radiological war- 
fare is ready to take over. We are told that 
methods are being perfected by which the 
germs of deadly diseases may be 
among an enemy and that there now is avail- 
able a wide selection of varying in 
power and quality from those that paralyze 
to those that kill. 

Once upon a time old-fashioned people 
resigned themselves to the world as a vale of 
tears from which man had no real escape 
until he passed elsewhere. That attitude 
of resignation was widely ted by re- 
liance on the achievements of science. Well, 
science keeps on achieving all right, but the 
prospect of war and related discomforts is 
not notably abated. One comforting rr dhey 
though: if we learn to outlaw nuclear weap- 
ons we will have sOme experience on which 
to start outlawing germ, gas, and radiologi- 
cal warfare. 


[From the Temple (Tex.) Daily Telegram, 
Mar. 30, 1960] : 
HicHLy Deve.torep GerM WARFARE CovuLp HELP 
Derren AGRESSORS 


3 fact 

prepared for gas warfare kept the enemy use 
of gas to a minimum. Germ warfare 
banned by tacit consent, for the 
son that we could have retaliated in 

Wo tatast Soastinisn to develop thie oannth 
ity, not because we want to use it, but to kee 
the enemy from loosing germs on us so long 
as he knows we could flood his country with 
the killers, too. 


[From the Army magazine for April 1960] 
BatTr.LerieLp—SomMe 
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The concept of nonlethal, in 


cent who died from the effects of other 
weapons. 

After World War II the potentials of non- 
lethal chemical compounds were not serious- 
ly considered. Attention was focused on the 
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study of new drugs and compounds which are 
truly disabling; that is, agents that tempo- 
rarily disable large groups, but these people 
will recover with no harmful long-term 
effects. One of the difficulties, of course, is 
to define what would be a military casualty 
in these terms. 

The significance of incapacitating agents 


& 
4 


orth serious thought. The possibilities 
uclear stalemate, and the probability of 
being forced into limited wars, require a 


Fe 


areas where friends and enemies have be- 
come 


mixed. 

An incapacitating compound can be de- 
scribed generally as one which, when de- 
livered in an effective dose, disables a sol- 
dier from performing his duties for a mili- 
tarily significant period, but which will allow 
him ultimately to completely recover with- 
out medical aid. Some chemical compounds 
become.effective after various times and re- 
periods. For 


works on the mental faculties is the famous 


acter completely reversed. Highly terrified, 
it cringed and leaped about in the cage to 
keep its distance from the mouse. 
Knowledge of a number of compounds of 
this type has become universal through pub- 
lished medical and chemical scientific litera- 
ture. A derivative of lysergic acid (LSD-25) 
is the only one so far announced in this 
country. However, to show that we have no 


so-called psychic poisons [mescaline, methe- 
drine, lysergic acid derivatives} which are 
now used for simulation of mental disease.” 
However, experimental work with this 
type of material is stil] in the early stage, 
The military potential of these compounds, 
as well as methods for providing effective 
protective measures against their possible 
use on us, must be adequately explored. 
These so-called psychochemicals, causing 
effects that resemble psychosis, or that serve 
as stimulants, tranquilizers, or sedatives, can 
produce psychological incapacitation. The 
manner in which disability is achieved, how- 
ever, may be immaterial to a’ commander 
who is interested only in military immo- 
bility. He may desire different forms of in- 
capacitation to fit certain tactical or strate- 
gic conditions. For example, if we can im- 
pair a man’s ability to integrate time and 
distance, it could seriously interfere with 
his landing an aircraft, or firing a gun from, 
or at, a moving vehicle. On the other hand, 
@ more subtle and less recognizable incapaci- 
tation perhaps might be more important if 
it impaired the effectiveness of a trained 
unit by transforming it into a disorganized 
group who would no longer obey orders or 
would obey them incorrectly, ’ 
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‘, However, psychochemicals are not the 
whole story. In some instances they could 
be the lesser story. Physically incapacitat- 
ing compounds could also be used, perhaps 
to better advantage, in many situations. 
Since a soldier must think, see, hear, stand, 
lie, or move as needed, and work with his 
weapons or tools, it is possible to render him 
ineffective by interfering with any one of 
these physical functions. For example, 
severe watering of the eyes, as produced by 
tear gas, is a mild form of physical disable- 
ment. Other compounds are known which 
irritate the lungs, temporarily lower the 
blood pressure, induce severe vomiting, dis- 
turb body temperature, physiologically im- 
pair vision, or bring on involuntary bowel 
movement or temporary anesthesia. In 
battle these effects, in contrast to those of 
the psychological agents, are truly immo- 
bilizing since they produce an effect that is 
militarily measurable. Anesthesia or lower 
blood pressure may ultimately prove to be 
the most useful, since they physically im- 
mobilize an enemy. 

While many compounds are already known 
which have incapacitating capabilities, these 
characteristics in themselves do not neces- 
sarily make them suitable for military use. 
To be significant in a military use, and to 
permit economy in them, they 
must produce their effects through very 
small doses: While the disabling dose 
should be very small, one which might result 
in permanent disability must be larger by 
many orders of magnitude. This is a sig- 
nificant characteristic that distinguishes in- 
capacitating compounds from lethal agents. 
We must also be able to produce these ma- 
terials in large quantities at relatively mod- 
est cost, from resources available to the 
United States. Further, the supply of ma- 


‘terials must be constant over a significant 


period, since they must be on hand for im- 
mediate use when the need arises. It is 
also highly desirable that these compounds 
be. difficult to detect by smell or sight, to 
protect against, and to counteract by medi- 
cal treatment. ; 

Since we do not now, and may never, 
know exactly what an enemy is going to use 
against us, or when, a program of surveil- 
lance, research and development is vital, 
regardless of the ultimate role that inca- 
pacitating agents may assume. Necessarily, 
some of this work cannot be made public 
at this time. It is clear, *thowever, that our 
buildup of adequate defenses inevitably 
must be based on knowledge of all types 
of compounds that might possibly be used 
against us; how they act on the human 
system; how they might be disseminated; 
what means we can develop to obtain warn- 
ing and detection of their use; how we can 
protect ourselves; and what antidotes or 
treatments can be developed for on-the- 
spot first aid that will pharmacologically 
reverse the process at will and defeat the 
enemy’s purpose. 

There is a definite military use for in- 
capacitating agents. The Army’s Chemical 
Corps is endeavoring to provide our country 
with adequate means of protection against 
such chemical weapons. 





Pesach, 5720—Passover, 1960 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or i 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 12, 1960 
Mr. MULTER. For people who share 


the precious heritage of the Jewish faith, 
history, and cultural traditions, the Pass- 





over is, of all seasons of the year, per- 
haps the fullest of religious depth, his- 
torical significance, human warmth and 
youthful gladness. 


It is a reminder, in the prescribed 


foods of the Seder, as well as in the four 
questions asked threat and their answers, 
of one of the greatest events of history, 
the delivery of the children of Israel 
from their bondage in Egypt. 

It is a reminder of our reliance, then 
and now, upon divine providence. It is 
an exacting test of the knowledge and 
wisdom of the father, in replying to his 
son’s four questions, and a stimulus to 
the faith and courage of all who share in 
the ceremony. In this religious cere- 
mony, in this family meal, in this glad 
festival, families are drawn together, re- 
newing their old bonds of affection, and 
resolving anew to live in the warmth of 
these human relationships and religious 
traditions. 

In the singing and storytelling, in the 
ceremonial sharing of the wine, in the 
beautiful words of the benediction that 
concludes the Passover service, we feel 
ourselves brought together in affection 
and happiness—parents and children. 
and guests, and all the broad world upon 
which we call down the blessings of 
redemption, and peace, and justice, an 
brotherhood. : 





Religion and Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIPORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I insert a 
copy of an editorial by David Baxter 
which appeared in the Extension, a na- 
tional Catholic publication. 


While Reyerend Baxter is an Evan- 
gelical minister, many of his writings are 
published in national Catholic magazines 
which indicates his profound concern 
over the basic moral and spiritual re- 
sponsibilities which our citizens should 
assume. 


The editorial follows: 
RELIGION AND POLITICS 
(By David Baxter) 


Just why most service clubs and other 
organizations ban discussidn of religion and 
politics is a question. They should be the 
most discussed subjects instead of the least 
discussed. Religion is the most important 
interest in the world, for it directly con- 
cerns one’s eternal destiny. Politics comes 
next for, in one way or another, it affects 
our evéryday lives in this world, our homes, 
wages, living standards, and freedom. 

Yet, mention religion and someone will re- 
mark, “Well, everyone to his own religion. 
It doesn’t matter what you believe just so 
you live right.” Such people do not seem to 
realize that living right depends on believ- 





ing right, for, as the saying goes, “As a man — 
thinks (believes) in his heart, so is he.” 
Good works are based on something, There — 


is a reason why one performs them—and that 


something is belief, or faith. St. James ex- — 
pressed it clearly in saying, “Shew me thy 
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faith without works, and I will shew thee, 
by works, my faith.” 

And politics. “I don’t want to talk or 
think about politics,” is a common expres- 
sion. Yet these same ignorant people, who 
often pride themselves on being well edu- 
cated, are among the first to bellyache when 
the tax bill comes in and they find their 
lives and affairs being regulated by other 
people who do think about politics. 

People to whom religion and politics are 


taboo have no business pretending to be 


good Christians, in the first instance, or good 
citizens of the United States in the second, 
whether or not their ancestors came over 


on the Mayflower. God disapproves of cold: 


Christians (“the charity of many shall grow 
cold”) and He utterly casts out lukewarm 
ones (“But because thou ‘art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot, I will begin to vomit 
thee out of My mouth.” Apoc. 3:16). Like- 
wise, in political affairs the Apostle Paul 
warns: “Let every soul be subject to higher 
powers, for there is no power but from God: 
and those that are ordained of God” (Ro- 
mans 13: 1). 

The hot Christian is also hot. in obeying 
God, including subjection to and active in- 
terest in the powers that be. Pope Pius XII 
showed his understanding of this some years 
ago in declaring that Catholics should not 
be confined to the four walls of ecclesiasti- 
cism but should take an active part in citi- 
zenship and political affairs. Many great 
Protestant leaders have also made this point, 
refuting those who insist that religion has 
nothing to do with politics and that Christ- 
tions should confine themselves to spiritual 
matters only, remaining aloof from things 
political. 

It so happens that in America the powers- 
that-be do not consist of rulers, as was once 
the case. The powers-that-be are the Ameri- 
can people, self-governing through represen- 
tation. The United States is not a lond of 
rulers and ruled (although it’s getting to be, 
thanks to those who are willing to be ruled). 
It is a government of, by, and for the people. 
“We, the people,” through our elected rep- 
resentatives, are the Government, Federal, 
State, and local. Everyone is, in effect, “the 
Government.” 

Now how is any good Christian American 
going to be subject to the powers-that-be 
of which he is one, unless he takes an in- 
terest in his self-government and plays an 
active part in it? That's politics. The mo- 
ment one becomes an American he’s as much 
a part of the political system as anyone else. 
His opinion is important and his vote equals 
that of the President. To shirk his duties 
as a citizen is to shirk his duties as a Chris- 
tian obedient to God’s power and that which 
He has delegated to the self-governing Amer- 
ican people. That the Founding Fathers 
understood this is clear from their state- 
ments and from such engravings on our 
coins as‘“In God We Trust,” not to mention 
the oath of allegiance—‘“one nation indi- 
visible, under God.” 

Morality follows religion, If we believe 
in morality, it leads us directly into politics. 
Moral government depends on a moral “we, 
the people.” 

Sometimes people are interested in politics 
the wrong way—the way of greed and jeal- 
ousy. Many without much ambition or ini- 
tiative have one idea in mind—to get some- 
thing away from those who have “gotten 
ahead.” Only an immoral candidate for of- 
fice would represent such people in accom- 
plishing their aim, so governmental offices, 


._ from Washington to Pumpkin Center, are 


often held by unscrupulous politicians. If 
@ man is unprincipled enough to rob one 
citizen to benefit another who supports him, 
he will have no scruples about robbing his 
Own class the first chance he gets. 

On the other hand, let’s say a man has, by 
honesty, initiative and thrift, been such a 
good manager that he has made a success 
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of his farm, business, profession or art. One 
should manage his own affairs successfully 
before und to manage the even more 
ena business of the people. There- 
fore, the fellow who has a long and good 
record to show in his own life is the very 
one the people need to represent them and 
handle their business. 

Here, too, immoral selfishness has often 
cost the people the best kind of representa- 
tion. Some voters may not like a successful 
person because he’s successful, is better off 
than they are and is not likely to tax others 
to support them in order to get their votes. 
In many cases, too, such men refuse to seek 
office because of their own selfishness. They 
can make five times as much money in their 
private pursuits than a political office pays. 
Election would be a sacrifice on their part 
and they don’t want to make any sacrifices. 
That shows a lack of good citizenship. 

Yet the offices are there and must be filled. 
When good men will not take them, bad men 
will—and greedily seek them. Add that up 
and you come out with the vilest kind of 
political system. That is why Christians of 
high morality must also be good political 
citizens, according to the divine admonition, 
applying Christian ethics both as voters and 


_candidates for office. They simply can’t es- 


cape the fact that, in America, they are the 
powers that be, ordained of God. 

“The wages of sin is death.” ‘That goes for 
political sin, too. One reaps what he sows. 
A certain State office, let us say, is to be filled. 
Henry Thorndyke, a devout churchman and 
successful citizen, fen’t interested. He’s busy 
and doesn’t-want to make the sacrifice. 
John Criminalis, a racketeer, runs for the job 
and is elected. John promptly creates more 
State jobs and bureaus to hand out booty 
to his henchmen, calling for more State ex- 
pense. Thorndyke, who has earned his 
money, finds bigger and bigger chunks of it 
being taken away from him by men who 
never earned a nickel, in their lives. He 
paws the air and denounces “crooked poli- 
tics,” but whose faul* is it? He reaps what 
he helped sow. Instead of becoming more 
active politically and making a little sacri- 
fice, the worse he gets hurt the more apt he 
is to shout, “Politics are rotten. I don’t want 
anything to do with politics.” The less he 
has to do with the system to which he was 
born, the more will he be harmed by un- 
scrupulous men who do. 

I know a State representative who has 
been in office over a dozen years. Few of 
his constituents outside of his hometown 
have ever heard of him. Yet in the capitol, 
in legislating, he is their representative, their 
mouthpiece, acting in their name. 
not accomplished one outstanding thing for 
his district in all those years. He simply is 
paid by the taxpayers. Some legislation he’s 
voted on has even been injurious to many 
of the folks back home, Stjll, they get what 
they deserve in not discharging their duties 
as Christians and political citizens. 

This representative has been opposed but 
once. Able men haven't wanted the post be- 
cause it would be a small sacrifice on their 
part. The man who does hold it is a law- 
yer. He represents special business interests 
among his clients in his home community 
and his chief interest is to keep an eye on 
legislation that might affect them. Thus, 
the job is profitable to him. He simply repre- 
sents special, selfish interests and not the 
common people of his district. It is not his 
fault. It is the failure of people who aren’t 
interested in politics—but are certainly in- 
terested in their tax bills, inereased farm 
costs, and the like. 

Christian youth especially should be 
taught the American political system and 
develop a liking for it. They should be 
shown how Christian morality can in the 
most vital way be applied to politics as a 
service to humanity. They should learn the 
original basic principles of the major parties 
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that morality must be used in self-govern- 
ment, in obedience to God. 

How really important is ell this? Well, it 
happens to have this significance: the only 
alternative is communism, in which the 


le are not. the government and the gov- . 


ernment itself is not the “powers-that-be,” 
ordained of God. The Communist govern- 
ment says it is God. I needn’t add that if 
Christian Americans do not take any great 
interest in politics, Communists certainly do. 
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citizens are thinking and talking about 
our relations with other countries and 
peoples of the world. ‘This exercise of 
our basic democratic birthrights has 
made our country the leader of the free 
world. Only by continuous vigorous ex- 
ercise of these rights shall we remain 
free and democratic. 

A recent example of grassroots think- 
ing on foreign policy matters was sent 
to me. I am including it in the Coneres- 
SIONAL RecorpD both for the purpose of 
informing the Members of the Congress 
of the constructive proposals as well as 
to lend encouragement to all citizens in 
our country to think deeply about the 
problems of our times and speak out on 
their proposed solutions to. these prob- 


lems: 
KeENsiIncron, Mp., April 7, 1960. 
Hon. JoHN Fouey, 
House Office be 
Washington, _ 

Dear JOHN: The foreign policy statement 
developed by the Democratic. work- 
ers of 13-40 was prepared by a committee of 
the following: Sanford (Sandy) Gottlieb, 
chairman, Bob Adams, Phylis Jason, Anna 
Leder, and Doris Lutzky. Sandy Gottlieb 
brought up the subject at our November 23, 
His idea of the Dem- 


December and January and came up with 
a statement at our precinct meeting of Janu- 
ary 25, 1960. There was much discussion of 
and modification of the committee work be- 


fore it was unanimously approved and re- 
ferred back to the committee for final 
drafting. 


Ee ee Cee 
all the Democratic precinct chairmen in 

Montgomery County as well as the members 
of the Democratic State Central Committee 
for Montgomery County. We hope to intro-. 
duce this statement at the next meeting of 
precinct chairmen with view toward its ulti- 
mate adoption by that body. We hope that 
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Anything you can do, JoHN Pp 
this effort to serve our country and our party 
will be greatly appreciated. 
- Sincerely yours, 
H. RowLanp LUDDEN, 
Chairman, 13-40 Democrats, 
ne County, Md. 


Bumome a Lasrme Pract 


(Foreign policy statement of Democratic 
precinct 13-40, Kensington, Md.) 


If the Democratic Party is to win the 1960 
elections, it must respond to the peace issue 


into positive programs if freedom is to prevail 
in a world without war. Building a lasting 
peace requires more than brinksmanship, 
personal diplomacy, and muddling through. 
The foreign policy of the United States must 
be stabilized through wisdom and careful 
planning based on analysis of our interests 
and our power. Platitudes are no substitute 
for policy. 

A Democratic policy for peace must be 
based on a realization that both Communist 
and non-Communist nations share a common 
interest in the will to survive. Unless ways 
are found to settle outstanding conflicts and 
permit the rival systems to compete in peace, 
both sides face the risks of an uncontrolled 
arms race leading to levels of tension where 
the slightest error could bring mutual suicide, 

We believe the United States, in conduct- 
ing the struggle with the Communist coun- 
tries, should emphasize use of diplomatic, 
economic, and ideological weapons. This 
would help remove the dangers of the arms 
race and it us to wage more vigorously 
throughout the world the struggle for free- 
dom. 

In staking out the ground rules for our 
foreign policy, we find four areas of funda- 
mental importance: (1) Total diplomacy, 
(2) the conclusion of disarmament agree- 
ments with adequate inspection and control, 
(3) economic aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and (4) strengthening the United 
Nations. 

1. TOTAL DIPLOMACY 


Since the conflicts that have formed the 
substance of the cold war are real and not 
imaginary and since the problems that mark 
the transition of colonial peoples to inde- 
pendence are potentially explosive, renewed 
efforts of total diplomacy are needed to lessen 
international tensions. And all-out effort at 
adjustment and accommodation by all avail- 
able diplomatic means must be undertaken 
and carried through on a long-range basis. 

Summit meetings are only one method of 
trying to resolve international conflicts. 
They may prove useful either to negotiate 
settlements or to announce agreements 
reached through hard, professional bargain- 
ing by trained diplomats. It should be rec- 
ognized that meetings of heads of govern- 
ment are no cure-all for the profound prob- 
lems mankind now faces. 

Increased use should be made of the United 
Nations as one of the diplomatic channels 
for resolving conflicts. We must constantly 
search for ways and times in which the U.N. 
can be most profitably utilized. 

We also call upon the United States to take 
the lead in submitting international dis- 
putes to the World Court. This is a step in 
the direction of extending the rule of law in 
international relations. Our Government 
can make a practical show of good faith by 
abandoning its present position that it alone 
can determine whether a dispute falls within 
the jurisdiction of the World Court, 


2. DISARMAMENT 


We enthusiastically endorse the statement 
of the advisory committee on science and 
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technology of the Democratic Advisory Coun-- 


cil that, under the present “balance of ter- 
ror” policy, the triggering of a nuclear war by 
mistake, by misadventure, or by miscalcula- 
tion is a constant danger. These scientists 
have called for worldwide disarmament 
agreements incorporating proper safeguards 
which would made a sudden, devastating 
attack impossi¥ie, whether by atomic, bio- 
logical, or chemical weapons. 

An important first step toward this ulti- 
mate goal would be the conclusion of an 
agreement to stop the testing of nuclear 
weapons, under a worldwide network of 
monitoring stations. 

Arms control agreements of this kind would 
establish the machinery of international in- 
spection, lessen tension and distrust, and 
pormit the diversion of resources into the 
long-range fight against poverty, disease, and 
illiteracy in the underdeveloped countries— 
countries which are fast becoming of crucial 
importance in the world. 

We welcome the Democratic Advisory 
Council’s proposal for the establishment of 
a National Peace Agency as a permanent 
planning group to draw up blueprints for 
disarmament and aid to the underdeveloped 
nations. This would help fill the almost 
complete vacuum in the area of planning 
which has characterized the Eisenhower 
administration’s approach to foreign policy. 


3. ECONOMIC AID 


Underdeveloped countries the world over 
are trying to raise the funds to create 20th 
century economics. Theg obviously do not 
have all the capital needed to finance schools, 
hospitals, roads, powerplants, factories, 
water supply, and communications systems, 
ports, and railroads. 

The Communists, as in China, are raising 
capital by squeezing it out of the labor of an 
already impoverished people. This coercion, 
plus Soviet aid, may well build a modern 
economy for China, but in the absence of 
political and personal freedom. 

Free countries, such as India, are 
great sacrifices but still need outside aid if 
they are to establish sound economies. If 
they do not succeed, their young democratic 
institutions will not survive. 

To help the underdeveloped countries es- 
tablish self-sustaining economies without 
which they would fall prey to the pressures 
of -totalitarian communism, we urge in- 
creased, long-term foreign aid from the 
United States and its allies. So that this 
aid may be given and received in the most 
mutually helpful manner, increased atten- 
tion should be given to channeling it through 
the United Nations. In addition to 
the fears of possible political “strings” being 
attached to the aid, use of the U.N. would 
allow the maximum pl and sharing 
of the burden and of the fruits of economic 
aid. 


4, STRENGTHENING THE UNITED NATIONS 


Greater reliance on the United Nations to 
help meet international problems of all 
kinds would give the world organization 
more “muscle,” permitting it to function 
more meaningfully in the future. 

The U.N. Trusteeship Council has already 
been serving with great success as “midwife” 
in the birth of new nations from trust ter- 
ritories in Africa. Such specialized U.N. 
agencies as the World Health Organization, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, and 
UNICEF have provided invaluable guidance 
and assistance in meeting basic human 
needs. Continued and expanded use of the 
U.N. and its agencies can help bridge the gap 
from disease to health, from poverty to 
plenty, and from illiteracy to knowledge for 
untold millions. 

Within the present structure of the U.N. 
it might be possible to establish one insti- 
tution which could help maintain world 
peace in specific situations: a permanent 
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U.N. peace'force which could serve as a 
buffer has been proven by the U.N. presence 
in the Gaza Strip between Egypt and Israel. 
A U.N. peace force could be lightly armed and 
staffed by technicians trained for observa- 
tion and inspection. Such a group might 
be linked to the inspection machinery of 
disarmament agreements. 


CONCLUSION 


These recommended policies and areas of 
endeavor do not spell out a complete pro- 
gram for the United States in these difficult 
times. They merely indicate certain desir- 
able main guidelines. They also indicate 
that there are no easy solutions and no 
cure-alls. 

Peace cannot be bought in a bargain base- 
ment, Increased efforts are need@d from all 
segments of our society. An expa..ding econ- 
omy is needed to provide the sinews of a 
better life and the tax base to foot the 
monetary bill. Constant vigilance, planning, 
and leadership must come from our public 
Officials. 

But even active leadership is not enough. 
Hard thinking and intelligent political ac- 
tion by the people must constantly guide 
their elected representatives. 





Shrimp Import Controls 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include an editorial from the Mo- 
bile (Ala.) Press of Friday, April 8, 1960, 
which gives a good statement on shrimp 
import controls. Well, it is certainly 
timely. This editorial gives the facts, 
and I shall not add to them: We have 
had hearings before the U.S. Tariff Com. 
mission on this matter. Our Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, of 
which I am vice chairman, and chairman 
of its Subcommittee on Fish and Wild- 
life, handles commercial and sport fish- 
eries, and held hearings on some phases. 
of this problem. We have sent a group 
from our committee to sit in at the Ge- 
neva Conference on the Law of the Sea, 
and I know we will work out something 
there on fishing rights in the waters of 
each nation. There certainly will have 
to be some controls on shrimp imports, 
if our own people are to survive, and they 
will survive. I have also introduced a 
bill, H.R. 8926, as the shrimp industry in 
my district has been badly hurt by cheap 
foreign imports, and some of our fisher- 
men have been obliged to sell their boats 
as they could not afford to sell their 
shrimp at the prices they were offered. 

I also include a press dispatch (UPI) 
which appeared in the Mobile Press un- 
der date of April 9, 1960, “U.S. Shrimp 
Industry Peril Cited.” The figures cited 
in this article show that shrimp imports 
supply 47 percent of the U.S. market now, 
compared with 4 percent in 1939, and 
that imports have doubled since 1955; 
from 53,800,000 pounds to 106,600,000 
pounds in 1959. 
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The articles follow: 
{From the Mobile (Ala.) Press, Apr. 9, 1960] 


U.S. Suriup InpusTry PERIL Crrep—Brier Is 
Firep WitH Tarirr Boarp BY THREE 
GROUPS 
WASHINGTON.—The three domestic shrimp 

industry organizations have told the US. 

Tariff Commission that increasing imports 

could virtually eliminate shrimp fishing in 

the United States. 

The National Shrimp Congress, Inc., the 
Gulf Shrimp Canners Association, and the 
National Shrimp Breaders Association filed 
a joint brief yesterday with the Tariff Com- 
mission. The brief backed up testimony 
given by the groups at Commission hearings 
last month. Shrimp importers also appeared 
at the hearing to argue against the domestic 
industry’s claims. 

The Tariff Commission has been directed 
to report to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by May 9 on the effect of shrimp im- 
ports on the domestic industry. 

The brief summarized the arguments 
given in the March hearings, citing statistics 
that showed:’ 

Shrimp imports supply 47 percent of the 
U.S. market now, compared to 4 percent in 
1939. 

Imports have doubled since 1955: from 
53,800,000 pounds to 106,600,000 pounds in 
1959. 

A projection of imports shows that 
foreign countries will be sending 303,000 
million pounds, or 99 percent of the US. 
market, by 1965. 

“Imported shrimp consistently undersell 
the domestic catch in virtually all cate- 
gories,” the brief said. “Together, these 
facts will force a virtual elimination of do- 
mestic fishing for shrimp.” 

The brief called for a system, under which 
each importing country would be given 
quotas. Imports over a country’s quota 
would be charged a 50 percent duty under 
the industry proposal. 


[From the Mobile (Ala.) Press, Apr. 8, 1960} 


Surimp Import CONTROLS APPEAR IN ORDER 
AT THE PRESENT TIME 


There is much merit in currently con- 
sidered Federal legislation to control shrimp 
imports. 

Such a step is needed to prevent the do- 
mestic shrimp industry from economic 
collapse. 

Identical bills introduced in both houses 
of Congress do not seek to prohibit or cut 
back imports, but actually to expand them 
in orderly fashion. 

Spokesmen for the domestic shrimp in- 
dustry readily concede the need for con- 
tinued imports, since American shrimpers 
can supply only about 60 percent of current 
market requirements. H.R. 8769, the in- 
dustry-backed bill, provides not only for con- 
tinuation of imports at the highest historical 
levels, but for steady, substantial increases 
beyond those levels in the future. 

Approximately 50 countries export shrimp 
to the United States. The domestic industry 
is concerned over the prospect that unre- 
stricted imports may bring about widely 
fluctuating prices and wreck both the 
United States and traditional foreign sup- 
Pliers such as Mexico, Panama, and Ecuador. 

Many south Alabamians, Mississippians, 
and Floridians have large investments in 
boats and other shrimp facilities. It would 
be unfortunate to place these people in 
jeopardy of being forced out of business by 
foreign imports. 


We strongly urge passage of this law pro- 
tecting an important division of the gulf 
coast’s economy. 
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Advisory Board Supports C. & 0. Canal of the lake to retain that area’s wilderness 


National Historical Park, H.R. 2331 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


* Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
cent meeting of the Advisory Board on 
National Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, 
and Monuments, the membership of this 
distinguished group of American leaders 
unanimously supported the passage of 
H.R. 2331 “To create the C. & O. Canal 
National Historical Park and Parkway.” 
I take this means of bringing the full 
report of the Board to the attention of 
the Members of Congress: 

Apvisory Boarp Urces Two New UNITS FOR 
NaTIONAL PaRK SYSTEM 

Creation of a new national historical park 
and a new national monument has been 
recommended to Secretary of the Interior 
Fred A. Seaton by the Advisory Board on 
National Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and 
Monuments. 

The Board, which met in Washington, D.C., 
March 21-23, today forwarded to Secretary 
Seaton the following recommendations: 

1. Early enactment of legislation, now be- 





fore Congress, which would authorize estab-. 


lishment of a 15,000-acre Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal National Historical Park, from 
the Nation’s Capital through the mountains 
of Maryland. Secretary Seaton previously 
endorsed the legislation. 

2. Designation of a Missouri area as Ozark 
Rivers National Monument. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior is now reviewing a Na- 
tional Park Service report which asks that 
the proposed monument include some 113,000 
acres along about 190 miles of the Current 
Jacks Fork, and Eleven Point Rivers. - 

The Advisory Board also commended the 
Department for its efforts to secure con- 
gressional cooperation to provide essential 
protection of Rainbow Bridge National Mon- 
ument, Utah, against “irreparable physical 
and esthetic damage as the result of the 
construction of Glen Canyon Dam,” and 
urged that this effort be continued and im- 
plemented in every possible way. 

A statutory body created by the Historic 
Sites Act of 1935, the Advisory Board is com- 
posed of 11 nonsalaried members appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior. The act 
specifies that the membership “include repre- 
sentatives competent in the field of history, 
archeology, architecture, and human 
geography.” 

In addition to commenting on Rainbow 
Bridge, the Board forwarded six recommen - 
dations to the Secretary. 

The C. & O. Canal recommendation noted 
that the advisers were reiterating their 1955 
call for protection of the historic waterway. 
They said the canal park unit is needed “as 
& memorial to America’s westward expansion 
and @ monument to the canal area.” The 
Board said it “hopes that enactment of the 
pending legislation will enable the Nation to 
ad this park opportunity without further 

elay.”” 

The advisers also commended and sup- 
ported the position of the service with re- 
spect to zoning Yellowstone Lake in. Yellow- 
stone National Park and recommended “that 
the three lower arms (of the lake) be closed 
to power boats as proposed in the plans of 
the National Park Service.” The Service 
plans to restrict power boats from a portion 


nature. 

Another resolution noted that, as fine as 
the National Park System is, it is not com- 
plete and there are significant areas of scenic, 

sciefftific, and historic significance that 
should be considered on a 8 ic basis 
for suitability and eligibility for inclusion in 
the system. The Board urged that “a na- 
tional more nearly adequate for 
the foreseeable needs of the United States 
* * * be planned and appropriate measures 
taken to acquire and conserve these irre- 
placeable portions of our national heritage 
before they are lost.” 

Under the Park, Parkway, and Recreation 
Study Act of 1936, the Park Service ee 
with other Federal and State agencies in 
planning for adequate facilities. Regarding 
such surveys, the Board particularly com- 
mended the Park Service for its seashore 
and Great Lakes shore surveys made with 
donated funds. The Board urged the Depart- 
ment to take all appropriate means so that 
the experience and findings of these studies 
may be made available to the Outdoor Recre- 
ation Resources Review Commission and to 
other agencies of the Government and the 
public “at the earliest practicable date. 

The Board also commended the Service’s 
State park cooperation program and asked 
tie Department to strengthen and expand it 
“since adequate and sound State park con- 
servation programas are perhaps the backbone 
of park conservation in the United States.” 

Members of the Advisory Board are: Frank 
E. Masiand, Jr., of Carlisle, Pa., Chairman; 
Harold P, Fabian, Salt Lake City, Utah, chair- 
man of the Utah State Park and Recreation 
Commission, Vice Chairman; Dr. Edward B. 
Danson, Flagstaff, Ariz. director of the 
Museum of Northern Arizona, Secretary. 

Also Dr. E. Raymond Hall, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kans.; Dr. John A. Krout, 
vice president and provost, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y.; John B. Oakes, New 
York City; Earl H. Reed, Chicago, Ill., Fred 
Smith, Newark, N.J.; Carl I. Wheat, Menlo 
Park, Calif.; Dr. Robert G. Sproul, president 
emeritus, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif.; and Sigurd FP. Olson, Ely, Minn, 





Father Thomas L. Farrell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
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Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr. - FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 10, Father Thomas L. Farrell, 
pastor of St. Lawrence Roman Catholic 
Church in Jessup, Md., passed away to 
his eternal reward. On March 15 in the 
historic Cathedral-Basilica of the As- 
sumption in Baltimore, where Father 
Farrell had been ordained by the now 
deceased Archbiship Michael J. Curley in 
June 1936, a solemn pontifical Mass was 
offered by His Excellency Archbishop 
Francis P. Keough of Baltimore, for the 
repose of Father .Farrell’s soul which 
climaxed his full and priestly life, with 
His Excellency Bishop Sebastian ond 
over 100 priests and monsignori 

pating in this beautiful and imprestité 
ceremony before a basilica filled to its 
very doors with former parishioners, 
loved ones, and friends of Father Far- 
rell from all walks of life. 
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Father Farrell was only 50 years of 
age when he died; but in those 50 years 
he lived a full and fruitful priestly life. 
Prior to his ordination he studied at 
Georgetown University and St. Mary’s 
Seminary in Baltimore. After his ordi- 
nation in 1936, he served as a curate at 
St. Mary’s in Govans, at St. Mark’s at 
Catonsville and the last 3 years as pastor 
at St. Lawrence’s at Jessup. 

In 1940, Father Farrell volunteered for 
military service as a chaplain and for 5 
years was the beloved padre of the 36th 
Field Artillery Group through seven 
battles in the invasions of North Africa, 
Italy, Southern France, and then Ger- 
many. When he returned home, he re- 
mained active in the military Reserve, 
holding the rank of lieutenant colonel 
at the time of his death. 

While at St. Lawrence’s at Jessup, 
Father Farrell had the care of the Mary- 
land House of Correction for men, the 
reformatory for women, and the Patux- 
ent institution. 

Father Farrell was a priest’s priest, a 
gallant and courageous soldier, a GI’s 
padre, and a Christlike servant of God’s 
children—the sinless and the sinful, the 
poor and the rich, the weak and the 
strong, the sick and the healthy—indeed 
everyone, of whatever station, race or 
creed, in need of God’s comfort and 
consolation. 

I was deeply impressed by the eulogy to 
Father Farrell delivered at the Solemn 
Pontifical Mass at the Assumption Ca- 
thedral by Father Thomas M. Brew of 
the Society of Jesus, Rector of the Jesuit 
Retreat House “Manresa on the Severn” 
at Annapolis, and Father Farrell's life- 
long friend; and I am including this 
eulogy as part of my remarks so that 
my colleagues may read this moving, 
heart-warming tribute to this hero- 
priest on that solemn -occasion: 

“Being made perfect in a short space, he 


' fulfilled a long time” (from the “Book of 


Wisdom,” ch. 4, verse 13). 

Most Reverend Archbishop Keough, Most 
Reverend Bishop Sebastian, Right Reverend 
and Very Reverend Monsignors, Very Rever- 
end and Reverend Fathers, Good Sisters, 
loved ones, and friends of Father Farrell: 

At a time like this, when many hearts— 
mine included—are heavy with sorrow, I 
realize only too well that human words can 
be pretty futile. But it is only proper for 
the consolation of the living, the many 
friends and relatives of Father Farrell here 
present this morning, that some final 
thoughts in memory of this devoted and be- 
loved priest be spoken. 

It has been my good fortune to have 
known Father Farrell as long as I can re- 
member. He was my best friend. His death 
is a great personal loss to me as it is to every- 
one who knew him. I find consolation—as 
you can and must—in the firm belief that 
God's ways are not our ways; that Father 
Farrell's priestly work is finished and that 
Almighty God in His wisdom has called home 
this priest to an eternity of peace and hap- 
piness with Him whom Father Farrell loved 
and served so devotedly and faithfully in his 
relatively short life here. 

Of worldly goods, Father Farrell has left 
behind mighty little but to each and every 
one of us here today—priest, religious sister 
or brother, lay person—man, woman, child, 
he has left something much more precious 
and valuable. He has left us example of his 
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priestly life, a life which was completely 
dedicated to the love and service of God and 
his fellow man, 

As Father Farrell’s mortal remains lie here 
before the altar, his priestly life has now 
come full circle. It was here in this historic 
Basilica of the Assumption that he was or- 
dained a priest in June 1936; here with his 
ordination classmates he cocelebrated with 
Archbishop Curley his first mass as a newly 
ordained priest of God. This morning the 
solemn pontificial Mass offered by.His Ex- 
cellency Archbishop Keough, for Father 
Farrell and for the repose of hisoul climaxes 
his full and fruitful priestly life. 

Little did the newly ordained Father Far- 
rell dream on that bright morning in June 
nearly 24 years ago that his priestly duties 
would take him far beyond parish limits—to 
foreign countries as an Army chaplain—and 
here at home—into hospitals and prisons. 
Little did he realize when death came so 
suddenly the other day that through his 
priestly ministrations, so many people had 
been helped by him and brought closer to 
God. Little did he realize, while living, the 
full value and impact of his work for God. 
Such was the humility of this great priest. 

Recently, His Holiness, Pope John XXIII, 
in an address to the Rome Synod made ref- 
erence to the acts of the Council of Trent 
concerning priests as follows: “Nothing is 
more effective for encouraging piety and the 
worship of God among Christian people than 
the life and example of those men who have 
dedicated themselves to the divine ministry,” 
In a remarkable way, Father Farrell’s life 
and example have advanced the Kingdom of 


Christ on this earth. 


In that same address which was an ex- 
planation and amplification of the priestly 
character as outlined by the Council of Trent, 
the Holy Father went on to point out that 
the three basic elements of the priestly 
character are to be found in the head, the 
heart, and the tongue of the priest. I sub- 
mit that Father Farrell’s life and work as a 
priest are a fulfillment of the statement of 
the Holy Father. 

To begin with the head, and in the words 
of the Holy Father, “It is by the head that 
one measures the doctrine, the prudence, the 
good judgment of a man of the church, of a 
priest of Christ.” Father Farrell’s prelimi- 
nary studies were made at St. Joseph’s Paro- 
chial School and Gonzaga High School in 
Washington, D.C. Then followed St. Charles 
and Georgetown University. His philosophi- 
cal and theological studies were completed at 
St. Mary’s Seminary. Through it all, while 
he was not the most brilliant student, he 
was never far from the top of his class. In 
his student days, he proved to be 
an energetic, steady, and consistent worker, 
a trait that was to be much in evidence 
throughout his priestly career. Father Far- 
rell realized that there was no easy way to 
be educated, that studies had te be worked 
at, and he applied himself accordingly with 
the thought that here was his jyrofessional 
knowledge, the tools with which he must 
work to be a successful laborer in the vine- 
yard of the Lord. He never forgot that the 
priest in order to be an effective instrument 
in the hand of God, must never cease study- 
ing. Consequently, even though his days 
were busy and the time for reading limited, 
he made the most of his opportunities to keep 
himself well-informed, well-educated. 

That he had the requisite qualities of mind 
spoken of by the Holy Father is evident from 
his prudence as a curate, his good judgment 
under pressure, as an Army chaplain in the 
heat of battle, and his administrative ability 
in his later years as a pastor. 

God gives to all of us certain talents to 
use in the living of our lives and the working 
out of our salvation, Sad to say, some of us 
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never discover what our talents are, or know- 
ing them, fail to use them to the fullest ex- 
tent. I think that one great reason for 
Father Farrell’s effectiveness as a priest can 
be found in the fact that he recognized his 
talents and made the best use of them for 
God and in God’s work. 

One such talent was his athletic ability. 
He not only played on the teams during his 
school years but he was able to teach young 
people the fundamentals of football, baseball, 
and basketball. He recognized full well that 
athletics were a means to an end. He made 
use of competitive sports and games to teach 
the young people entrusted to his care the 
important and necessary lessons of team- 
work, self-discipline, courage and manliness, 
Also, he taught them how to be graceful 
winners and good losers. Father Farrell, with 
his teams at St. Mary's, Govans, and at St. 
Mark’s, Catonsville, was wisely building 
natural virtues to achieve supernatural ends, 
He had a marvelous way with young people. 

One phase of Father Farrell’s priestly life 
is not too well known. Like most men who 
have known the heat and fury of battle, who 
have seen men wounded and die, he talked 
very little of his war experiences but they 
were many in the 5 years he spent in the 
service of his country as a military chaplain. 
In 1940, when war had broken over Europe 
but before this country was drawn into 
World War II, Father Farrell left St. Mary’s, 
Govans, for military duty. The next 5 ac- 
tion-packed years were spent far from home 
at Fort Bragg, N.C., England, in the invasions 
of North Africa, Sicily, Italy, Southern 
France, and finally Germany, during the 
course of which he won seven battle stars— 
the soldier’s field uniform for a time re- 
Placed the cassock. The man of peace had 
become the beloved Padre of the 36th field . 
artillery group. This was the outfit he joined 
at Fort Bragg and with it he remained all 
through the war. There was more than one 
brush with death. One day in Africa the 
jeep in which he had been riding struck a 
land mine only seconds after he had gotten 
out of it. The GI Chaplain’s Assistant was 
killed, but Father Farrell had been mercifully 
spared. His work was not yet done. 

As a priest Father Farrell preached numer- 
ous sermons—from the pulpit in the 
church—in military camps, in hospitals and 
prisons but he had no illusions about his 
eloquence as a speaker. What he had to say 
was said in a simple, sincere and straight- 
forward way and consequently had a deep 
effect upon his hearers. Though he did not 
realize it, his best sermon was his own life. 
His most effective work involving the priestly 
tongue was done in the confessional, in the 
instruction of converts, in informal and per- 
sonal meetings with those who had a prob- 
lem or needed encouragement. For one in 
trouble or burdened with sorrow, he always 
had a kind and encouraging word. In all the 
years I have known him, I cannot remember 
his speaking ill of anyone. 

But it was in the realm of*the heart that 
the priestly character of Father Farrell pre- 
eminently stood out. He was a priest after 
the heart of his Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ. Selfless devotion to duty best de- 
scribes this priest as he went about his Fa- 
ther’s business. He had a special care for 
the sick—whether it was a sick call late at 
night or in the middle of dinner, or whether 
it was bringing Holy Communion to one with 
@ lingering and crippling illness. No matter 
how busy he was or how much he might 
have been inconvenienced where his own 
comfort was concerned, he would drop every- 
thing at a moment’s notice if anyone wanted 
or needed him. He was friendly and ap- 
proachable: the young, old and middle-aged 
equally felt at home with him. To all he 
gave a genuine interest and a sympathetic 
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understanding such as is found in few men. 
He was patient, with human weakness, and 
kind with a kindness he must have inherited 
from his dear mother, where the people com- 
mitted to his care were concerned, be they 
young or old, rich or poor, learned or un- 
educated—all had an equal claim on Father 
Farrell. He was everybody’s priest. 

Thousands came to his wake. They came 
from far and near. Grown men surrepti- 
tiously brushed back a tear: a young person 
whom he helped years ago wept openly and 
unashamed. They came from his parish, St. 
Lawrence, Jessup, where he spent the last 
8 years of his life as pastor of that growing 
parish and endeared himself to the hearts 
of his people. While at Jessup, he had the 
care of the Maryland House of Correction for 
Men, the Reformatory for Women and the 
Patuxent Institution. Father Farrell was 
equally at home with the prisoner, the teen- 
ager and the elderly person. ‘Still others 
came from St. Mary’s, Govans, where he be- 
gan his priestly work. Many more came from 
St. Mark’s Catonsville, where he spent 10 
busy years ministering to all classes of peo- 
ple. Fellow soldiers of the 36th Field Artil- 
lery Group, carhe considerable distances for 
a last rendezvous and prayer for a comrade 
in arms. Many sisters and fellow priests paid 
their respects. Truly, Father Farrell was the 
layman’s priest, the soldier’s priest and the 
priest’s priest. 

As I watched them come and go, the ques- 
tion kept coming back to my mind—what is 
the secret motive, known only to himself and 
to Christ, our Lord, that impels a Father 
Farrell so consistently to go far beyond the 
call of duty, to give and not to count the 
cost, to fight and not to heed the wounds, to 
toil and not to seek for rest, to labor, and 
not seek for reward save that of knowing that 
he is doing God’s will? 

In trying to discover that secret, I took a 
last look around Father Farrell’s room in the 
rectory at Jessup. I saw on his desk a pen 
and pencil set with this inscription—“Father 
Thomas L. Farrell—We miss you—The 
Catonsville Midget League, June 21, 1956.” 
Near one of the shelves of the bookcase was 
a baseball autographed not by big leaguers, 
but by the St. Mark’s 1948 C.Y.0. Champs. 
These items told their own story but still 
I had not found the secret of Father Farrell. 

Next I turned to the bookcase and re- 
moved his well-torn copy of the New Testa- 
ment. What appeared to be a bookmark 
actually was a neatly folded but often-used 
piece of paper on which was typed “The 
Prayer of a Soldier in France,” by Joyce 
Kilmer, and I read: 


My shoulders ache beneath my pack 

(Lie easier, cross, upon His back.) 

I march with feet that burn and smart 

(Tread, Holy Feet, upon my heart.) 

Men shout at me who may not speak 

(They scouraged Thy back and smote Thy 
cheek.) 

I may not lift a hand to clear 

My eyes of salty drops that sear. 

(Then shall my fickle soul forget 

Thy agony of bloody sweat?) 

My rifle hand is stiff and numb 

(From Thy pierced palm red rivers come.) 

Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me 

Than all the hosts of land and sea. 

So let me render back again, 

This millionth of Thy gift. Amen. 


I reread it and then it suddenly dawned 
on me—those last four lines—“Lord, Thou 
didst suffer more for me than all the hosts 
of land and sea. So let me render back again 
this millionth of Thy gift.” 

And there I believe is the secret of Father 
Farrell. 

May his soul and the souls of all the faith- 
ful departed, through the mercy of God, rest 
in peace. Amen. 8 
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Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Concress1onaL Recorp, I 
include an address made by the Hon- 
orable Dewey Short, Assistant Secretary 
of the Army, at Evansville, Ind., before 
the Evansville Civil War Roundtable, on 
Appomattox Day Observance, April 9, 
1960. 

ADDRESS BY THE HoNoRABLE Dewey SHorr, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, AT 
APPoMATTOX DAY OBSERVANCE EVANSVILLE 
Crvm. War ROUNDTABLE, EVANSVILLE, IND., 
Aprit 9, 1960 


My friends, it is indeed a pleasure to join 
with you this evening in observance of the 
anniversary of the peace established at Ap- 
pomattox 95 years ago. I also deeply ap- 
preciate the honor conferred upon me by 
being asked to address the same group which 
has previously heard such profound students 
of the Civil War as Bell I. Wiley, Maj. Gen. 
Ulysses 8. Grant ITI, and Bruce Catton. 

Last fall I was deeply disappointed when I 
found it impossible to come to Evansville to 
be with you at your 96th anniversary pro- 
gram commemorating Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address. I had fully intended to be here for 
that event, but unfortunately the “battle of 
the budget” was at its height then in the 
Pentagon, and now they are still waging it 
with intense ferocity on Capitol Hill, so I am 
lucky even to be with you tonight. I ad- 
mire “Bish” Thompson for his unrelenting 
tenacity, however, for it was through his 
efforts that I return to the great Hoosier 
State. 

“Bish,” as a fellow alumnus of Baker Uni- 
versity, it is good to see you and thanks again 
for inviting me to be with-you here tonight. 

I approach the subject of the Civil War— 
and particularly Appomattox—in utmost hu- 
mility because I do not believe a man has 
ever been born who fully understands the 
cause, the conduct, and the consequences 
of the Civil War. The most expert and 
impartial historian finds it difficult, if not 
impossible, to fathom the bottomless depths 
and to assay the real meaning of this most 
terrible of fratricidal conflicts. Once a great 
philosopher said: “The day is deep and 
deeper than the day can dream.” Life goes 
deeper than logic and the heart has reason 
that it knows not of. Maybe this is why 
a study of the War Between the States has 
so many devotees such as you and me. It 
is endlessly interesting, always absorbing 
and ever challenging. 

Since a youngster, I have been a voracious 
reader of accounts of the Civil War and, as 
I grow older and the more I read the less 
I seem to know and understand about it. 
If you are like me, I am sure that often in 
baffling moments you are tempted to give up 
in despair, but then there is always a tug 
to draw you back to the difficult task of 
trying to interpret its true meaning and 
profit by its lesson. 

No American can consider the events 
which transpired at McLean House in Ap- 
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pomattox Courthouse, Va., on April 9, 1865, 
profoundly moved 


long and for a cause it believed 
to be right, be it the right of the State to 
govern itself or a faith in the preservation 


the last full measure of their devotion. 
Yes, the scene that Sunday afternoon 95 
years ago was a somber one. One Union of- 
ficer describing it wrote: “We walked in 
softly * * * very much as people enter a sick 


ed a striking le 
The conference itself refiected the great 
und 4 years of war had ht. 


animals to work their farms. He went on to 
offer to supply rations to Lee’s army, which 
had just about reached the ends of its stores. 


which all Americans may look with pride. 
Appomattox is also just another fascinating 
part of the story of the Civil War, and in our 
planning for the centennial of that great 
conflict we must constantly bear in mind 
that it must be a centennial of commemora- 
tion and dedication for all Americans, for 
out of the drama and strife of that war we 
will find lessons that will guide us today. 

One hundred years ago this Nation was 
plunged into civil war. Though 1860 was 


was hopelessly, helplessly, yet manifestly and 


inevitably moving war. This decision, 
it is obvious, had been reached sometime 


before; when, no one can say. No specific 
incident nor circumstance can be singled 
of affairs. 
Some would point to William Lloyd 
rison, others to John Brown; and yet 
to the intractability of the slavehoiders 
the great southern plantations. But no 
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nor any single event can specifically be 


the world. It was inevitable that the Nation 
should have growing in such times; 
it was unfortunate that they resulted in 
war. 

But out of the holocaust, heartbreak, 
misery, horror, and tragedy of civil war was 
born a new unity. Never before had so much 
hell—both during the war and after—been 
endured for an accomplishment so magnifi- 
cent, That this Nation was to become a 
leading world power was its destiny; that 
this Olympus was to be achieved with such 
honor, integrity, morality, and valor is testi- 
mony to the strength and determination of 
the American people. 

Now a century has passed into eternity. 
Tocay our probiems are much as they were 
the.. The details are different, the disputes 
not the same; but the mosaic of events is 
strikingly similar. Today, we do not have 
bleeding Kansas or John Brown's raids, but 
today we do have Berlin, Korea, and Matsu 
and Quemoy. : 

Today our outlook is based on a frame- 
work of nations within a world structure 
rather than just a community of states 
within a single nation. Now the question 
at issue is the very same that it was a cen- 
tury ago, and that question—as then—is 
freedom. Before the Civil War it was free- 
dom of men, freedom of States apart from 
the national whole, and freedom of geo- 
graphical segments to determine their own 
ends. In that debate each side believed 
sincerely, deeply; and emotionally that its 
arguments were completely valid. The 
South was thoroughly convinced that it 
should be allowed to secede from a union it 
no longer understood and whose laws and 
attitudes were working to dissolve a system 
long held honorable and viable. The North, 
just as determined, held that a nation des- 
tined for world leadership should not be at 
odds when history was grooming it for the 
dawn of greatness. 

Many historians have sought explanations 
for the mighty conflict. They were many, 
complex, and imponderable—but the chief 
cause, no doubt, was the fight for extension 
of the slavery system. After his election to 
the Presidency in November 1860, Lincoln 
wrote to Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia 
with whom he had served in Congress and 
who later was to become Vice President of 
the Confederacy: “Yo think slavery is right 
and ought to be extenied, while we think it 
is wrong and ought co be restricted. That, 
I suppose, is the rub. It certainly is the 
only substantiai difference between us.” 
This same sentiment was clearly expressed 
in Lincoln’s first inaugural address. 

Today we are locked in a struggle with 
an ideology that is attempting to destroy 
our concept of freedom. When we look at 
the Communist leadership in the Sino- 
Soviet bloc, we see uninhibited dictatorship. 
There is no step, no risk, no course that they 
are not willing to take to carry out their 
avowed intention to bury us. Communist 
philosophy, to our way of thinking, refutes 
itself before it fully matures into a philos- 
ophy. We know and understand that a 
philosophy with no consideration for hu- 
manity is a philosophy that should not and 
cannot long exist. 

America’s philosophy is one that. we have 
embraced since the beginning of our coun- 
try. It is a philosophy that we share with 
our allies today, and it is one that we can 
believe in and fully trust. The belief that 
every man and every country should be free 
to choose its own course is one of the most 
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basic, yet most noble verities given man. 
It is a belief that we have entered war to 
uphold. And when I think of our Civil War, 
I think one of its most magnificent aspects 
was that each side, in its own way, was fight- 
ing to uphold the principle of freedom. 

The brillance, the determination and the 
courage of such men as Lee, Jackson, Lin- 
coln, and Grant must inspire us as we re- 
call their efforts. Often as I sit in my office 
in the Pentagon, I find myself glancing up 
at the fine portico of General Lee’s mansion 
to recall the difficult decision that he made 
there and the strength of character, patriotic 
devotion, and the great spiritual resources 
he brought to that trying moment. Cer- 
tainly for these traits and for the brilliance 
and humanity of his leadership, he deserv 
his sacred place in the hearts of all Ame: 
cans. For these were values found on bot 
sides of the conflict, even when the division 
it symbolized was at its deepest. That these 
men and these values should be applauded 


and heid up as truth by this Nation is some- © 


thing that is as fine as it is unlikely. 

But these characteristics went well beyond 
the minds and souls of the war leaders; they 
extended, to a large degree, to every man 
engaged in the Civil War. Be they generals 
or privates, be they one man fighting for 
the Union and his brother cast as a rebel, 
be they great thinkers or determined farm 
boys; they all felt the religiously emotional 
impact of this struggle. At Seven Pines, the 
Wilderness, Manassas, and Bull -Run, they 
were compelled by this impact and they 
fought battles whose description is at once 
horrible and magnificent. 

But, though we can admire and praise the 
many fine things that sprang from the ex- 
perience of Civil War, we must never forget 
that this was America’s great essential 
tragedy. As do all great tragedies, it bred 
false hope in the form of 90-day enlistments 
and a picnic atmosphere. “One rebel can 
kill six Yankees any day,” they cried in the 
South, and in Washington people packed 
picnic baskets to go watch the Union quickly 
defeat the South at Bull Run. With banners 
fiying, fifes shrilling, and spirits soaring they 
touched off what was to become the most 
horrible war in history. Through incredible 
hardship, near starvation, and gruelling war- 
fare the men of the North and South fought 
a war for 4 years that they were promised 
would be over in 6 months at most. They 
saw two generations of Americans lose half 
of its number to death or injury; they saw 
families split, towns wiped out, traditions 
wrecked, and records lost. They saw the 
democratic process losing its force, and, in 
doing so, wrecking the dreams of this coun- 
try’s: ancestors. They knew that “war is 
hell” long before William Tecumseh Sherman 
told them that it was, for they could see in 
this war the tragedies of great men becoming 
doomed and a nation finding itself smashed 
on the rocks of malcontent. 

America, which had historically been so 
strong, was lost. The fabric of union had 
been irreparably rent and no one could be 
found to weave an acceptable pattern. But 
more than this our Nation was caught up 
in a conflict that in many ways made no 
sense, had no pattern or justification. At 
its nadir it was an emotional experience 
comparable to the Dark Ages of Europe. 
There was little hope and less reality. This 
was compounded by the fact that nearly 
everyone in this country felt the real, per- 
sonal effects of war. 

The totality of this experience shocked 
America to the point that its memory was 
indelibly engraved on the American mind. 
The people looked back and saw an ordeal 
that might have been avoMed, and they 
vowed that this country would never again 
become similarly involved. Out of ashes, 
out of terror, out of confusion this country 
once again became bound together. The 
weavers of union used @ much more viable 
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thread this time and wove a fabric that has 
withstood the greatest financial crisis, the 
most devastating depression, and the greatest 
two wars of history. America entered the 
Civil War and adolescent and came out ma- 
ture. She ‘elt the impotence that is war 
and determined that America could no more 
The mature America 
gathered strength and confidence and in a 
relatively short time parlayed her new-found 
unity and stability into a position of world 
power. 

What are the implications and lessons of 
this darkest chapter in our history? The 
most astute and renowned historians would 
perhaps say there are not and cannot be 
any final and conclusive answers as to what 
the war really meant. As Bruce Catton has 
sO well stated: “We are brooding over a deep, 
haunting enigma; over a riddle that can 
never quite be solved.” We do know, how- 
ever, that slavery and secession were the 
great bones of contention before this savage 
struggle and we also know that today slavery 
has been abolished and that. the Union has 
been preserved. Slavery no longer exists, 
the Union does. 

Often I have said, and I still believe, that 
all beauty is born of pain and that the 
deepest understanding in life comes through 
suffering. I hope no one here will think me 
sacrilegious when I say that at time I feel 
that the Civil War was America’s Gethsemane 
and Calvary. Of course there were hotheads 
on both sides of this conflict but many good 
people, both in the North and the South, 
wanted to avoid bloodshed and earnestly 
prayed that this cup of woe, if it be God’s 
will, might be taken from them. Yet, if it 
Were necessary to abolish a great evil, and 
particularly if it were necessary to preserve 
the Nation and save the Union, they were 
willing to go through the tortures of war, the 
agony of the cross, to achieve these goals. 

Anyway, the war came with its thrilling 
and saddening story of heroism and mean- 
ness, of wisdom and folly, where the best and 
the basest in men were born. Through the 
fiery furnace of the Civil War much of the 
dross in our national life was destroyed and 
on the hot anvil of armed conflict were 
forged the hard links in a chain of unity born 
through a common suffering and loss. All 
discord did not disappear with cease firing 
but through a shared sacrifice which both 
sides well understood, there came a sympathy 
and understanding never known before, Ap- 
pomattox may have spelled the end of the 
Confederacy but it also gave birth to a new 
united and stronger Nation. After the Cruci- 
fixion came the Resurrection of a new puri- 
fied, unified and glorified power. The great- 
est victory General Grant ever won was when 
he allowed Lee to retain his sword and his 
men to keep their horses. Never before or 
since has the vanquished been treated by the 
victor in so noble a manner. 

So the Civil War that was begun rather 
gaily and lightly, which many thought would 
soon be over, was ended only after 4 long 
years of bloody struggle which had led more 
than 600,000 men through disillusionment, 
pain, and hardship, to death. The war did 
not divide this country because the country 
was already divided; in a strange, inexplica- 
ble and mysterious way the Civil War ac- 
tually united the North and South through 4 
great common sacrifice and tragic experience. 

As we plan to commemorate the cente- 
nary of this war, it seems to me that our first 
task must be to communicate these lessons 
to all Americans. We must cast our com- 
memoration in the same die that the war 
was cast. It must be a sober affair, one that 
will try to define the intensity and tragedy 
of that great war. We must fight those who 
would wish to clothe the Civil War in a gown 
of romance, because if this were to happen 
we would be prostituting and destroying one 
of this Nation’s noblest experiences. We 
must try to recreate the emotion and in- 
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tensity that went into this effort and try 
“to explain that the horror of war came be- 
cause our country was unprepared to tackle 
the problems that confronted her squarely 
and honestly. 

By following these rules I feel we can 
achieve a double purpose. First, we will be 
commemorating the Civil War in a way 
which will reflect judgment, sobriety, and 
determination of purpose. We will be doing 
much to destroy false notions about the war, 
and we will replace them with a conception 
that will give strength and dignity to the 
event as well as to the people of the Nation. 
No one can ask, no one will ask, more of 
us than this. And by achieving this first 
purpose we will necessarily achieve the sec- 
ond. 

I mentioned earlier that we are facing to- 
day many of the problems that confronted 
this country at the outset of the Civil War. 
We face an implacable foe determined in 
purpose; and that purpose is our destruc- 
tion—moral, economic; physical, and intel- 
lectual. In this struggle we have the 
strongest weapon of all and that is convic- 
tion. With conviction weak nations have 
wrecked mighty empires; without conviction 
great states have fallen. 

America added conviction to her arsenal 

after she found unity from war. In binding 
together in the spirit of Appomattox, in 
founding an ever-stronger Nation, she proved 
to herself and to the world that, by God, 
under God, and with the help of God our 
American constitutional Republic is the 
finest form of government the world has yet 
seen. Of this we are convinced. 

In our centennial, then, let us insure that 
all Americans learn how we gained this con- 
viction; by doing so we shall be shoring the 
foundations of our country at a time when 
we need all the strength and unity we can 
muster. We have learned our lesson—and 
at what a price. Today America is “liberty 
and union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable.” 

My friends, we have a great and noble task 
before us; a task that in many ways will 
help to strengthen this Nation in her pur- 
pose and perspective. Surely it is worthy of 
our most profound effort. God help you and 
me to preserve America because America is 
God's best chance to save the world, 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks I include an advertisement in 
the Cotton Trade Journal of April 8, 
1960, entitled “The Explosion.” This 
article is signed by my lifelong, fabulous 
friend, the one and only, Donald Comer, 
whose father was the Governor of the 
great State of Alabama, and who also 
served. in the U.S. Senate. Donald 
Comer also has another great and good 
and brilliant brother, Hugh Comer. 
Every word Donald Comer says in this 
great article in my judgment is more 
than true. 

In 1957 we imported over 4 million 
yards of cloth to put our mills out of 
business. In 1958, just a year later, Mr. 
Comer states that we imported over 84% 





million yards, and in 1959, 8212 million 
yards. These figures, as I understand, 
came from the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Please note what one of our larg- 
est newspapers has to say, the Birming- 
ham News, of Birmingham, Ala., of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1960. Also please note what 
the Underwear Institute of February 24, 
1960, has to say. Please note what the 
Cotton Trade Journal of February 26, 
1960, said where they quoted what that 
great leader, Senator RicHarp RUSSELL, 
had to say on this subject. Mr. Charles 
A. Cannon of the Cannon Mills is quoted 
by the Southern Textile News of No- 
vember 7, 1959, assaying: . 

It’s plain murder. Foreign products can 
take your jobs, and that is too high a price 
to pay for cheap goods, 


I know we all agree with Mr. Cannon. 
Something has to be done not only to 
protect our way of life, but to protect 
our industries not only in the textile busi- 
ness, but in every business we have. 
There is absolutely no way to compete 
with the prices they are paying labor in 
Tokyo. My committee and I held hear- 
ings there just before last Christmas. I 
was amazed to find that Tokyo is the 
largest city in the world—larger than 
New York City or London. I talked to 
many people there. The women, so I 
was told in the presence of many other 
people, were getting 50 cents a day, and 
started to work at daybreak and worked 
until dark. It is the same in Hong Kong, 
Formosa, Pakistan, and India. 

This article, entitled “The Explosion,” 
speaks for itself, and I think we have 
already had the explosion, but there is 
still time to protect our industry and the 
thousands upon thousands of men and 
women working in these mills, not. only 
in our beloved State of Alabama, but in 
practically every State in this Nation. 

The advertisement follows: 

The explosion of textile imports can de- 
stroy the vital U.S. textile industry just as 
surely as can the explosion of an intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile, Cotton cloth. im- 
ported from Hong Kong, India, Pakistan, 
Formosa, and Korea is threatening to destroy 
the great American textile industry—and the 
rate of acceleration of textile imports is still 


rising. 

In 1947, 4.1 million yards. 

In 1958, 8.6 million yards. 

In 1959, 82.5 million yards. 

(Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census.) 

NATIONAL COMMENT 

Memphis Press-Scimitar, April 1, 1960: 

“WASHINGTON.—Representative E. C. GATH- 
INcs has asked the U.S. Tariff Commission to 
help him fight increasing cotton product im- 
ports which, he says, are driving domestic 
cotton farmers in the Memphis area out of 
business. ‘A whole area of new countries has 
entered our markets. With the lower cost 
cotton available to their mills and with their 
cheap labor, it is not possible for our domes- 
tic industry to compete with them,’ Repre- 
sentative GATHINGs said.” 

Southern Textile News, January 30, 1960: 
“Over 115 million square yards of gray goods 
alone came into this country from foreign 


The Corset and Brassiere Association of 
America, February 24, 1960: “In 1957, expor- 
tation of brassieres from Hong Kong to the 
United States began. The volume reached 
approximately 540,000 in 1958, about 1,400,- 
000 dozen in 1959. Over this period, exports 
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from the Philippines have risen to more than 
600,000 dozen.” 

New York Mirror, January 22, 1960, Victor 
Riesel: 

“JAPANESE INVASION HITS GARMENT FIRMS 

“RocHEstrr, N.Y.—President Eisenhower's 
Cabinet has been concerned over another 
invasion of the United States—by Japanese 
beautifully hand-taflored men’s suits, Hong 
Kong men’s shirts, women’s blouses, pajamas 
for old and young and ladies’ unmention- 


and our needleworkers tens of thousands of 


jobs.” 

ham News, February 25, 19 « In 
Alabama it is essential that concer... «' \ut 
such (textile) imports is emphasized—it 
means bread and butter on many a cotton 
mill worker’s table.” 

Underwear Institute, February 24, 1960: 
“Imports from Hong Kong of knit underwear, 
nightwear, and knit shirts in 1959 were 223 
percent greater than in 1958.” 


ber show that between 1958 and 1959 imports 
of cotton cloth increased by 70 percent from 
all countries.” 

Daily News Record, March 15, 1960: 
“WARNS OF STRANGULATION FROM UNLIMITED 
IMPORTS 
“CHARLOTTE, N.C.—An official of the Na- 
tion’s largest textile organiaztion warned 
Monday that the domestic industry ‘is in 
danger of strangulation from foreign imports 
if they are permitted to come into this coun- 

try in unlimited quantities.’ ” 

The Cotton Trade Journal, February 26, 
1960: “Senator RicHarp RUSSELL, 
of Georgia, said he believed Congress would 
be derelict in its responsibility to the Amer- 
ican people ‘if we do not compel the State 


vival of what is left of our textile industry.’ 
“Senator JoHN PasToOrE, Democrat, of 
Rhode Island, warned that if this Nation 


Moock 7 Foreign 
can take your jobs, and that is too high a 
price to pay for “cheap” goods.’ ” 
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The New York Times, February 18, 1960: 
“The textile and apparel industries in this 
country are in grave danger because of a flood 
of foreign imports, their leaders warned yes- 
terday. Meeting here to discuss the cost of 
helping to free world trade, representatives 
of a score of associations in the field joined 
to urge speedy adoption of high import bar- 
riers and extra duty payments on imported 
goods. 

“They said that such merchandise enjoyed 
an unfair competitive advantage because of 
substandard labor practices. The industrial- 
ists agreed that strong action must be taken 
to preserve the domestic industry.” 

DONALD COMER, 
Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, Avondale Mills. 





Diplomatic Conferences 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
next 8 or 10 weeks several important 
diplomatic conferences will be held. The 
world is entering a fateful period, and 
what happens at these high-level talks 
between world leaders could well deter- 
mine the course of history during our 
lifetime. 

Recently Premier Khrushchev, of Rus- 
sia, ended a visit to France. Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan, of England, made a hur- 
ried trip to Washington to confer with 
President Eisenhower. President De 
Gaulle, of France, is scheduled to visit 
the United States soon. And in May, 
the summit conference, bringing togeth- 
er the heads of state from the world’s 
major powers, will be held. 

There is a feeling of cautious optimism 
in Washington. Perhaps, after almost 
15 years of intense cold war during 
which the world has lived on the brink 
of atomic war, a break is in sight and a 
tentative beginning can be made toward 
reaching a new understanding. 

No one here expects all of the many 
serious world problems to be solved over- 
night. Nor can we look forward to the 
Russians discarding their expansionist 
policies for one of sweet reasonableness. 

But at least there are indications that 
Russia wants to reach an accommoda- 
tion and to ease some of the tension. 
They have made the overtures. The 
United States and its allies must explore 
the possibilities. 

Certainly it does no harm to talk with 
the Russians provided we are not taken 
in by the Russians and allow our de- 
fensive strength to deteriorate. It is pos- 
sible the Russians are aware of the fact 
that ‘the hydrogen bomb and fantastic 
new delivery systems built around long- 
range missiles have made it entirely too 
dangerous to substitute bluster and bluff 
for serious diplomatic negotiations. The 
consequences of touching off a war 
through a miscalculation of American 
ee are too horrible to contem- 
plate. 

At present, the United States and its 
allies are talking with the Russians about 
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a@ suspension of nuclear weapons test- 
ing. Both sides have made concessions 
and according to the President there is 
a fair chance of reaching an agreement 
backed up by a sound, self-enforcing in- 
spection system. 

Such an agreement would be a long 
first step toward disarmament. Nego- 
tiations are also underway looking 
toward a disarmament agreement but 
the progress here has been slight to say 
the least. 

I am sure everyone would like to see a 
workable plan agreed upon to enable the 
nations of the world to put an end to 
the arms race. The world is spending 
hundreds of billions each year on arms. 
As long as the Russians remain a serious 


_ threat to world peace, we have no other 


choice. 

We would rather devote the money we 
are forced to spend on arms to more use- 
ful purposes. And I am sure the people 
would solidly support disarmament if 
we could be assured it would be accepted 
universally and that it would be en- 
forced. 

Until such a plan can be agreed upon 
and put into effect, we will have to con- 
tinue our defense program, regardless of 
cost. We cannot let up. If we relax for 
one minute the Russians could well take 
advantage of the opportunity and launch 
a surprise attack. 

We can remain strong and yet let Rus- 
sia and the rest of the world know that 
we are ready at all times to reach an un- 
te a through diplomatic chan- 
nels. 

That is why I am glad to see President 
Eisenhower agree to talk with Mr. 
Khrushchev at the summit and to visit 
Russia later on. We have to persist in 
our efforts to find a peaceful solution to 
the world’s problems. We can talk with 
the Russians without appeasing them or 
permitting our strength to wither away. 





Statement of American Federation of 
Technical Engineers Regarding Settle- 
ment of Bethlehem Shipyard Labor 
Dispute 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the letter received from 
Russell M. Stephens, president, Ameri- 
can Federation of Technical Engineers, 
in Washington, D.C. 

The letter follows: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
TECHNICAL ENGINEERS, 5 
Washington, D.C., April 11, 1960. 
Congressman THomas J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConGRESSMAN LANE: I wish to take 
this opportunity to thank you for your ef- 
forts toward the settlement of the east coast 
Bethlehem Shipyard strike by being signatory 
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to the resolution submitted to the President 
of the United States, calling upon him to” 
establish a factfinding board for the purpose 
of seeking solution of the dispute. . 

While I have not seen the President’s offi- 
cial reply to your resolution, it has been re- 
ported in the press that he will not inter- 
cede in this controversy except upon the 
direct request of the parties which must 
reach an agreement. It has further been 
reported that should the parties jointly re- 
quest that the President designate a fact- 
finding board to assist him he would give 
serious consideration to such a request. 

On behalf of my organization, the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Technical Engineers, AFL- 
CIO, representing 850 striking draftsmen at 
the Fore River Shipyard, Quincy, Mass., I 
have dispatched the following telegrams to 
the President: 

“Mr. David W. Kendall in his announce- 
ment of your decision to take no action upon 
the petition of 106 Members of Congress to 
establish a Presidential Factfinding Board in 
an attempt to aid in settlement of the Beth- 
lehem Shipyard labor dispute, inferred that 
there is a possibility of your intercession 
upon the direct request of the disputing par- 
ties. 

“The American Federation of Technical 
Engineers, AFL-CIO, representing 850 strik- 
ing draftsmen at the Bethlehem Fore River 
Shipyard, Quincy, Mass., hereby makes such 
direct request upon the basis as outlined in 
the above mentioned petition. 

“By copy of this telegram, Bethlehem man- 
agement is urged to join with us in request- 
ing your good offices in an attempt to ex- 
pedite an honorable settlement.” 

Knowing of your sincere wishes to be of 
assistance in settling this dispute I respect- 
fully request your assistance in urging the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Shipbuilding Division, 
to join us in our request to the President 
for the establishment of a Factfinding Board 
as outlined in your resolution. 

Thank you for this and past favors. — 

Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL M. STEPHENS, 
President, 





Import Duties on Certain Coarse Wool 





SPEECH 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 9322, 
as amended by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, would make permanent ‘the 
existing suspension of import duties on 
certain coarse wools used in the manu- 
facture of carpets, papermakers’ felts 
and certain other products. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
held public hearings on this bill and, as 
amended, the bill enjoys the support of 
all segments of the wool industry in- 
cluding the carpet industry, the paper- 
makers’ felt industry, the wool growers 
and the wool trade. : 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was unanimous in recommending the 
enactment of this bill. 

As I have indicated, there is presently 
in effect a suspension of duties on cer- 
tain coarse wools imported under bond 
for use in the manufacture of rugs and 
carpets. This suspension was provided 
in Public Law 418 of the 85th Congress 
and continues until June 30 of this year. 
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The rug and carpet industry has tradi- 
tionally enjoyed the privilege of duty- 
free importation of the coarse wools nec- 
essary in the manufacture of carpets. 
Because of the change in competitive 
conditions in the world market and the 
declining availability of certain types of 
coarse wools, the Congress broadened 
somewhat the types of coarse wools eli- 
gible for duty-free importation by the 
carpet industry in enacting Public Law 
418 of the 85th Congress. 

When the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate reported favorably the legis- 
lation that subsequently became Public 
Law 418, it also called on the U.S. Tariff 
Commission to make a thorough study 
of this whole subject. The amendments 
adopted by the Committee on Ways and 
Means to H.R. 9322 reflect certain con- 
siderations brought to the attention of 
your committee by the report of the U.S. 
Tariff Commission as well as by repre- 
sentatives of the domestic industry that 
appeared at the public hearings which 
the committee held. 

The committee adopted two amend- 
ments to the bill. First, it extended the 
duty-free importation privilege with re- 
spect to the coarse wools under consider- 
ation to the papermakers’ felt industry. 
Thus, any competitive disadvantage that 
the papermakers’ felt industry might 
face in competing with the rug industry 
for the supply of coarse wools available 
in the world market, would be removed. 

Secondly, the committee removed a 
limitation in existing law which has 
prevented the Secretary of Agriculture 
from developing and promulgating new 
and improved standards for the grading 
of imported wools. This amendment 
was supported by the Department of 
Agriculture and by the domestic wool- 
growing industry. 

Thus, as reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, H.R. 
9322 has the support of all segments of 
our domestic wool industry. 

I urge enactment of the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Naturally I am suspi- 
cious of any proposal to take articles off 

“the dutiable list. May I ask the gentle- 
man if representatives of the Wool Grow- 
ers Association testified before the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; they did. They ap- 
peared in the hearings. The gentleman 
understands the wool industry has been 
concerned about the inability of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to have authority 
to promulgate these new methods of 
classifying wool. In the interest of tak- 
ing care of their problems, the committee 
adopted this second amendment to which 

_ Ihave already referred. The wool grow- 

ing industry is very anxious to have that 
particular provision enacted into law. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman ad- 
vise the Members of the House if there 
is any of this coarse grade of wool pro- 
duced in this country? 

Mr. MILLS. The carpet industry has 
always had to obtain its coarse wool 
from the world market. As I pointed 
out, the industry has always been able 
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to do that duty free. There is very little 
if any of this type of wool grown in the 
United States, so that this action would 
not, in the opinion of those who testified 
before the committee, pose any threat 
whatsoever to the wool growing industry 
here in the United States. 

Mr. BAILEY. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means that my State of 
West Virginia is building up its wool in- 
dustry. We are anxious to know whether 
this ‘s going to be beneficial or injurious 
to our efforts in the State. Apparently 
there is no danger in this legislation in 
that connection. 

Mr. MILLS. I do not think there is 


anything adverse to that industry in the 


gentleman’s State in this bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. It should 
be noted that one of the primary ob- 
jectives of the legislation is to make raw 
materials not available in the United 
States available to our domestic manu- 
facturers so as to improve the competi- 
tive position of domestic products of the 
United States in world markets. This 
legislation represents an endeavor to di 
something to put our producers in a 
ter competitive position. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman’s point is 
well taken. It is one of the very im- 
portant reasons for the adoption of the 
bill. 





To Abolish Capital Punishment, H.R. 870 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with my bill, H.R. 870, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following compilation which has been 
forwarded to me by Mr. J. A. H. Hop- 
kins, of Westport, Conn.: 

CaPITAL PUNISHMENT 
.1. WHAT ARE OUR CHURCHES SAYING? 


United Presbyterian: “Condemns the death 
pena:ty as tending to brutalize the society 
that condones it, and in 1959 went on record 
accordingly.” 

Protestant Episcopal resolved that “the 
taking of human life is the province of God 
and not within the rights of man.” 

Union of American-Hebrew Congregations 
resolved, “There is no crime for which the 
taking of human life by society is justified.” 

United Lutheran Church is new making a 
study of this question. 

Roman Catholic Church: “You ask me the 
stand of the church on capital punishment. 
Wel, the following extracts from Mr. J. D. 
Conway’s excellent article on the subject in 
the Catholic Digest of May 1959 in answer 
to this question are worth 

“Is capital punishment licit in our mod- 
ern advanced society? Do we need it to pro- 
tect us from crime? Is it effective as a 
deterrent. to the criminal? Should it be 
abolished? 

“The question is raised by some shocking 
crime. Our calm reason is perturbed by 
vivid pictures of life and death, of violence 
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and vengeance, of justice or atrocity. We 
discuss the subject with our instincts and 


to propose the thesis that the church is 

naturally inclined, by history, doctrine, spirit, 

and example to favor abolition of the death 
penalty in our modern society. 

ar ‘The church's kistory should give her lit- 
tle sympathy with the death penalty. Our 
Divine Founder was the victim of an execu- 
tion which was expeditious, arbitrary, and 
unjust. His death brought great benefits to 
us, but no Christian would want to be identi- 
fied, even remotely, with Pontius Pilate. 
When we inflict the death penalty we are 
cast vaguely in his role. 

“‘A few years ago the discussion of this 
subject became intense when a reprieve from 
the Governor of California arrived at the 
prison 2 minutes late. Those 2 minutes 
meant eternity for.the victim in the gas 
chamber. 

“‘Her divine master advocated only one 
kind of severity: rigorous control of self. His 
message was always one of forgiveness. He 
brought people back to life on various occa- 
sions, but He never put anyone to death or 
recommended that anyone be executed. 

“ ‘And it is worthy of note that those States 
which have discarded the death penalty have 
lower rates of capital crimes than similar 
States which retain the penalty. 

“*The same can be said for the 30 nations 
of the world which have abolished this pen- 
alty; nearly all of them report decreases in 
crime. It is significant that the only great 
nation to restore it is the US.S.R. Russian 
leaders boasted loudly of their advanced so- 
cial thinking when they discarded capital 
punishment in 1947. 

“*The church has never exacted the death 
penalty by her own authority. 

“*The United States hangs on to this tra- 
ditional t more tenaciously than 


any other advanced nation.’” 


2. WHAT ARE OTHER PEOPLE SAYING? 


Lewis E. Lawes, warden of Sing Sing: “A 
poll of wardens show that 90 percent thought 
capital punishment should be abolished.” 

Charles Dickens wrote: “Not all their unit- 
ed efforts pursued through all: our united 


“lives could persuade me that * * * execu- 


tions are a Christian law.” 

Thackeray said: “I came away from Snow 
Hill that morning with a disgust for murder, 
but it was for the murder I saw done. * * * 
I pray to Almighty God to cause this dis- 
graceful sin to pass from among us, and to 
cleanse our land of blood.” 

FP. L. Hoffman, LL.D., Prudential Life In- 
surance Co., said: “No evidence can be pro- 
duced to show that capital punishment acts 
as a deterrent, or hindance to even the worst 
of murder records conceivable. The death 
penalty, rather to the contrary, acts as a de- 
terrent to swift and adequate justice; im- 
poses heavy burdens upon taxpayers as the 
result of long trials, fosters sensationalism 
of the worst possible type, and stains the 
civilization of those who enforce it.” 

British Parliamentary Select Committee, 
1929-1930: “Our prolonged examination of 
the situation in foreign countries has in- 
creasingly confirmed us in the assurance that 
capital punishment may be abolished in this 
country without endangering life or property 
or impairing the security of society.” 

The American Political and Social Science 
“Annals” states: “The presence or absence of 
the death penalty makes no particular dif- 
ference in the amount of murder * * * the 
death penalty is inconsequential as a deter- 
rent.” 

The Royal Commission (of England) 
studied this question in 1949-1958, and re- 
ported: “The general conclusion which we 
have reached is that there is no clear evi- 
dence in any of the figures we have examined 
that the abolition of capital punishment has 
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led to an increase in homicide rate, or that 
its reintroduction has led to a fall.” 


3. WHAT ARE THE UNDISPUTED FACTS? 


(a) That in the States wherein capital 
punishment has been abolished the homicide 
record for each 100,000 persons has run from 
sixth-tenths of 1 percent to 2.5 percent, 
whereas in the States where it still exists it 
has run from 5 percent to 11.8 percent; and 

(b) That during 1956-58 there were 21,324 
municipal murders of which only 1,362, or 
6.31 percent, have occurred in the abolition 
States (a decrease of 11.65 percent), while 
in the States retaining capital punishment 
there has been 19,962, or 93.66 percent (an 
increase of 19 percent). 





Water—Our Most Important Natural 
Resource 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, at the 
annual meeting of the National Wildlife 
Federation held recently in Dallas, Tex., 
one of the most timely papers was pre- 
sented by James T. McBroom, Chief, 
Branch of River Basin Studies, Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Mr. McBroom is recognized as one of 
the outstanding authorities on the use 
of our water supply, both as a natural 
resource and as a means of outdoor rec- 
reation. 

The reception of Mr. McBroom’s state- 
ment met with such great acclaim by the 
delegates to the convention that I want 
to commend it for the reading of my fel- 
low conservationists and sportsmen. 

The statement follows: 


PRESERVATION OF OUTDOOR RECREATIONAL 
VALUES IN THE FACE OF OTHER DEMANDS 
FOR WATER : 


(By James T. McBroom, Chief, Branch of 
River Basin Studies, Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife, Department of the.In- 
terior, Washington, D.C., at the Annual 
Meeting of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, Dallas, Tex., March 5, 1960) 

Water is our most important natural re- 
source. 

We often hear this statement, and it very 
likely is true. 

But is it—really? 

How about the human resources of the 
Nation? It may be said that human re- 
sources are not natural resources in the 
usual sense of the word. But few will deny 
that the welfare of the Nation depends most 
of all upon human resources of the body, 
the mind, and the spirit. 

I submit that any program for the use of 
water or any other material natural resource 
is seriously deficient if it does not adequately 
serve these vital human resources. Unfortu- 
nately, most of us take water for granted, 
as if it were air. We assume that there will 
always, somehow, be plenty of it around. As 
we are rapidly beginning to realize, this may 
be an unhappy delusion. It-is dawning upon 
us to our dismay, that water is not as limit- 
less as air—that it is available only in a fixed 
its quality in 
terms of fitness for human uses is the con- 
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The United States has always been proud 
of her capacity for growth and development. 
With our enterprise and with our storehouse 
of natural resources, we have seen ahead 
nothing to limit how far we could go as a 
nation. So if we run short on any product 
of the soil, the forest, or the mine, we'll im- 
port it or develop new methods or substi- 
tutes and keep right on going as the most 
powerful and richest Nation on earth. 

But what'll we do if we run short of water? 
We can’t very well import it. We have made 
much progress in learning how to manu- 
facture it from the oceans. However, the ex- 
tent to which it may supplement natural 
water supplies very far inland is proble- 
matical, Inland brackish waters are another 
possible source. 

Nevertheless, it is a pretty sobering ques- 
tion we have to ponder as to whether we 
shall bump our heads on the ceiling of our 
water supply in our growth and development 
as a Nation. If and when we do, we can 
grow no more. Will we run short on water 
first, before we run out of enough food, min- 
erals, and forest products? Think about 
that one. 

Nobody needs to get alarmed about this— 
at least, not yet. We are told that we are 
not short of water. There is still plenty of 
it for the country as a whole. Our water 
problem is simply that there is not enough 
in the needed place at the needed time and 
the needed quality, which can be made avail- 
able at the needed price. Even so these 
problems are serious at the affected places 
and the affected times. Witness the restric- 
tions, we have seen in cities where cars have 
gone dirty and lawns have gone to destruc- 
tion for lack of water. Witness also the 
acres of farmland which have reverted to 
desert, because water got too scarce, too ex- 
pensive, or too impure. 

One of the sobering facts, of course, is that 
water demand is growing at a rate of ahout 
three times the rate of population increase 
even though our population, like that of the 
rest of the world, is exploding. But here 
again there is no causc for immediate alarm. 
A good part of this demand is for noncon- 
sumptive use; that is, the water performs its 
service and is returned to its stream or river 
with little loss of quantity. But here the 
problem is quality. Many nonconsumptive 
uses may fundamentally change the physical 
and chemical characteristics of the water. 
Here we could witness the plight of 12 cities 
on the Neosho River in Kansas. According 
to Russell G. Lynch, in his excellent booklet 
on “Our Growing Water Problems” written 
for the National Wildlife Federation and 
published last year, these 12 cities all take 
water from the river. Lynch reports that at 
times in the 1953-54 drought, the entire in- 
take from the river to each city’s waterworks 
was no more than the sewage discharged by 
the city next above. , 

In view of these difficulties, it is not sur- 
prising that water has long been a No. 
1 problem child in the natural resources 
management of the Nation. Recently, the 
Senate Select Committee on National Water 
Resources listed and summarized the com- 
missions and committees which have been 
organized to deal in whole or part with the 
National water problems. It is an amazing 
list. 

It all began when, under the influence of 
George Washington, commissioners were ap- 
pointed to consider plans for improved navi- 
gation on the Potomac River. That river 
must be the holder of some kind of record 
because it is still being studied, and some of 
our neighbors around Washington, D.C. call 
it now the most undeveloped major river sys- 
tem in the United States. 

Then, beginning in 1808, Secretary of the 
Treasury Albert Gallatin undertook the prep- 
aration of his report on roads and canals, 
which is said to have ushered in the waterway 
policy of the United States. 
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In just this century there have been no less 
than 21 commissions, boards, subcommittees 
and similar groups which have been con- 
cerned in one way or another, in whole or in 
part, with solving the Nation’s water prob- 
lem. Incidentally, not. until the report of 
the Senate Select Committee on Investigation 
of Executive Agencies of the Government in 
1937 is there any mention of fish and wild- 
life in relation to the water problem in the 
summary prepared by the present select com- 
mittee. 

It may be well at this point to take a brief 
overall look at the nature of our water supply. 
For this purpose we can refer to the informa- 
tion provided to the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on National Water Resources by Dr. Luna 
Leopold, Chief Hydraulic Engineer of the 
Geological Survey, and the son of the famous 
Aldo Leopold, the revered father of modern 
wildlife management. 

As we all know, our water supply comes 
from rain and snow. According to Leopold, 
“If the total quantity ‘that falls on the 
United States within an average year were 
spread evenly over the country, it would 
stand 30 inches deep.” About 21 inches 
returns to the atmosphere through evapor- 
ation and transpiration. The other 9 inches 
draining from the land surface and seep- 
ing into the ground constitutes the useable 
supply. From it, we now withdraw about 3 
inches, says Leopold, of which. 2 inches 
returns back to the stream network. Of 
the 3 inches of water withdrawn for use, 
80 percent is from lakes and streams, and 
the remaining 20 percent is from wells. 

Forty-six percent of our total water de- 
mand is for irrigation; a similar percentage 
is utilized by industry; and public uses like 
cities and towns take the remaining 8 per- 
cent. Irrigation accounts for 80 to 90 per- 
cent of all water consumed. At the present 
time, the Nation is using about 270 billian 
gallons per day. By 1980, we will be using 
more than twice as much—or almost 600 bil- 
lion gallons. Most of the increase will be 
for industrial purposes in the eastern part 
of the Nation. 


In some parts of the country water is be- 


ing mined by pumping it from the ground 
at a far faster rate than it is being replen- 
ished. We are told that, in 1958, ground 
water was removed from a 25,000 square- 
mile area in the high plains of Texas here 
and in New Mexico 140 times faster than 
it was being replenished. 

It will be clear, however, that despite 
localized water shortages in time and place, 
the Nation is not about to run out of water. 
But we do have a water problem—or rather, 
several of them—that is getting more and 
more serious as time goes by. And we are 
doing something about solving the problem 
aside from organizing commissions and com- 
mittees to deal with it. Most important, we 
are developing our river systems through the 
construction of dams, reservoirs, canals, and 
other control works. We are also engaged 
in a large program of water quality improve- 
ment. 

The water resources program of the Fed- 
eral Government is a very large one. The 
budget for fiscal year 1961, for example, calls 
for an appropriation to the Corps of Engi- 
neers alone of $936.4 million for civil works; 
tothe Bureau of Reclamation of $313.9 mil- 
lion; and to the Department of Agriculture 
of $42.8 million for its watershed program. 
Added to these sums are many millions of 
dollars which will be expended at the same 
time by licensees of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, local groups that cooperate with 
the Department of Agriculture in the small 
watershed program, and others. 

Everywhere, at an ever-faster rate, men 
and machines are busily engaged in either 
(1) changing the characteristics of rivers, 
lakes, bays, and estuaries from those pro- 
vided by nature or (2) changing the un- 
desirable characteristics of these water 
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bodies caused by man back toward the way 
nature made them, 

In January of 1954, there were 1,300 res- 
-ervoirs of 5,000 acre-feet or more in the 
Nation, with a total capacity of 278 million 
acre-feet and a total surface area of 11 mil- 
lion acres. By 1969, there will be several 
hundred more reservoirs with a total addi- 
tional area of 4 million to 7 million acres. 

Now let us get down to how outdoor rec- 
reation values, specifically those related to 
fish and wildlife conservation, fit into the 
picture of these pressing water problems and 
the tremendous water resources program 
which is underway to cope with them. 

As the scramble for water grows keener, 
and the water resources program grows larger, 
the job of preserving a place for fish and 
wildlife in cutting up the water resources 
pie grows evermore difficult and compli- 
cated. 

The members of the National Wildlife 
Federation along with hundreds of thou- 
sands of other citizens are convinced that 
fish and wildlife are living natural resources 
of great value to the Nation. Like other 
living things, fish and wildlife must have 
adequate, suitable water. The demands of 
our growing population and economy for 
water in industry and agriculture and for 
municipal purposes threaten to take away 
the water living-space of fish and game. 
They must have a share of the Nation’s 
water if they are to survive. Much is at 
stake in that survival, 

We measure progress, in our fast-moving 
civilization, in terms of growth of our cities 
and towns, expansion of industrial output, 
new housing starts, high birthrate, and in- 
creases in gross national product. We are 
@ prosperous, bustling Nation. At the same 
time, we are shocked by the physical and 
emotional breakdown of men and women in 
their prime, resulting from the stress of 
modern-day living. Adequate opportunities 
for fishing and hunting and related forms 
of outdoor recreation are the finest anti- 
dotes for stress. Fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion equates very closely with the conser- 
vation of human resources, 
said—the most important of all. 

The people of the Nation realize that. 
The recreational demand for fish and the 
wildlife is spiralling upward at a tremendous 
rate. A recent issue of Life magazine de- 
voted to recreation and use of leisure time 
aptly described the demand for. water-based 
recreation as a kind of “aquamania.” 

It was brought out that expenditures by 
Americans for leisure-type activities has now 
reached an amazing $40 billion a year, or 
more than 8 per cent of the gross national 
product. Much of this is based on the avail- 
ability. of water resources for recreation, 
which, in turn, depends in large part on op- 
portunities for fishing and, to a lesser degree, 
hunting. According to Life magazine, the 
recreational boating business was a $2 bil- 
lion industry in 1959. It has grown to this 
size from a level of less than a third of that 
amount in 1951. According to statistics 
published by the Outdoor Boating Club, the 
principal trade association of the boating 
industry, somewhat more than half of the 
reasons given for boat purchases is that the 
new owners eventually use their craft for 
fishing. Thus, each activity is stimulated by 
the other. 


In 1955, there were 25 million fishermen 
and hunters over the age of 11, who spent $3 
billion in pursuit of their sports; they 
traveled 10.4 billion miles in their auto- 
mobiles. The importance of fishing to the 
economy of a State is suggested by the fact 
that, according to Life, Florida's deep sea 
fishing industry, including sport fishing, is 
nearly as large as her citrus and cattle in- 
dustries combined. As much money, it is 
said, is spent on dogs as is spent on legal 
Services by the people of the Nation. 


as we have. 
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The numbers of fishermen and hunters in 
the Nation are increasing at a rate far faster 
than the popultion. Between 1948 and 1958, 


licenses increased by 43.3 percent, and those 
of hunting licenses by 29.6 percent. 

The basic problem for those who contend 
for a place for fish and wildlife in dividing 
up the water and related land resources is @ 
difficult and compounding one. It is this: 
the demand for adequate opportunities to 
enjoy fish and wildlife rsources is 
at a rate far faster than the population in- 
crease itself. At the very same time, the 
natural water and related land habitat for 
fish and game is being destroyed or altered 
at an increasingly rapid rate to serve the 
needs of an expanding population and econ- 
omy. 

a the adverse demands of civilization 
have marched farther and farther into the 
natural domain of fish and wildlife, much 
has been accomplished for their conserva- 
tion by the Federal and State agencies who 
are charged with this responsibility. Fed- 
eral and State hatcheries supply nearly 15 
million pounds of fish and annually for 
stocking of lakes and streams. The National 
Wildlife Refuge system comprises a total of 
nearly 18 million acres devoted primarily to 
the conservation and welfare of wildlife. 
Other millions of acres devoted to same pur- 


poses are contained in State refuges and 


other wildlife management areas. 

However, these installations, important 
though they are, cannot maintain the fish 
and wildlife resources of the Nation by 
themselves. It is not possible or feasible to 
assign the entire responsibility for fish and 
wildlife conservation of this Nation to the 
refuges, the fish hatcheries, and the wildlife 
management areas of the State and Federal 
Government and then forget about it, as- 
suming that it bas been adequately taken 
care of. These facilities can represent, at 
best, only the nuclei for the fish and wild- 
life conservation needs of the Nation. 

What is needed—and what is a must—in 
order to maintain fish and wildlife in the 
national way of life and economy is for the 
Congress, the State legislatures, and the 
agencies and organizations of the country 
who deal in land and water resources pro- 
grams, to give genuine recognition to the 
needs of fish and wildlife in the planning 
and construction of facilities and projects. 

Project units in the water resources pro- 
gram cannot and should not be built on the 
basis of plans.designed to serve the inter- 
ests of navigation, irrigation, flood control, 
and hydroelectric power in the most effec- 
tive, efficient, and least costly manner for 
those purposes alone. It may be necessary to 
forgo the ideal development for these pur- 
poses in order to develop all of the water and 
related land resources of the Nation so that 
the project may be somewhat less efficient 
and a little more costly from the standpoint 
of navigation, irrigation, flood control, and 
power. This may be necessary to order to 
preserve and enhance the living natural 
resources and their associated recreational 
and commercial values. These can no longer 
be dismissed or brushed aside with only 
token consideration in the name of progress. 

It must also be recognized that fish and 
wildlife conservation in water resources de- 
velopment cannot be accomplished free or 
even cheaply.’ Substantial sums, though 
moderate in comparison to other project 
costs, must be devoted to means and meas- 
ures to conserve and develop fish and wildlife 
resources in water-control projects. 

There is one strong point of view in this 
Nation that those who would develop our 
rivers for economic uses by man, such as ir- 
rigation, navigation, hydroelectric power, and 
flood control, have some kind of special right 
to the Nation’s waters. To some who hold 
this point of view, water tumbling down its 
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natural channel is sinfully to waste. 
Those who like to keep rivers as Nature 
made them are usually branded by these 
people as reactionaries who want to lock up 
our natural resources. Any suggestion that 
the project developer spend project funds to 
develop and conserve a stream’s fish and 
wildlife resources for the benefit of outdoor 
recreation many times meets with a reaction 
ranging from mild shock to outrage. 

This attitude will have to be changed if 
fish and wildlife resources as we know them 
are to be conserved in connection with water 
resources development. It will have to be 
replaced by full and free acceptance of the 
idea that fish and wildlife values may be as 
important as ‘irrigation or hydroelectric 


‘power and that the costs of providing for 


the protection of these resources is just as 
much and just as appropriately a part of 
project costs as those for turbines and gen- 
erators. In a few cases, indeed, there must 
be acceptance of the idea that a river, as 
Nature made it, contributes most to public 
welfare in its natural state—that it should 
be left that way because damming it or di- 
verting it would create less public benefits 
than they would destroy. ,.What we need to 
strive for is optimum water resource de- 
velopment, rather than maximum water re- 
source development. 


A recent example in Arkansas illustrates 
the point. It is the case of the Greers Ferry 
Dam, now under construction on the Little 
Red River to provide for hydroelectric power 
and flood control. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service, cooperating with the Arkansas Game 
and Fish Commission, completed a report 
in 1957, long before construction of the proj- 
ect was undertaken. In this report, it was 
forecast that the reservoir behind the dam 
would significantly tncrease fishing oppor- 
tunities over the stretch of river it would 
flood out. But it also noted the substantial 
value of the warm-water fisheries in the 79 
miles of stream below the dam. It was rec- 
ommended that multiple-level outlets be in- 
stalled in the dam in order that this warm- 
water fishery could be ed. The dam, 
as planned, will have low-level outlets which 
will discharge cold water into the stream, and 
it is expected that this will destroy the ex- 
isting warm-water fishery. At the same 
time, neither the water nor the stream will 
have conditions suitable for a trout fishery 
except on an expensive put-and-take basis, 
It is not expected that the stream can main- 
tain itself as a trout fishery. 

This recommendation for -multiple-level 
outlets met with resistance because of its 
cost. That cost was estimated at $600,000, 
and this seemed to the construction agency 
to be much too high, even in view of its rela- 
tion to the total estimated project cost of 
$50 million. Despite strong representation 
at high levels, the project is being built as 
planned, without provision for the down- 
stream fishery. In citing this example, I do 
not wish to appear critical of any agency. or 
person. I merely use it to demonstrate the 
evidence of a prevalent attitude of those in 
control of our water resources that 
fish and wildlife conservation is a fine thing 
as long as it costs little or nothing. As I 
have said, we have somehow got to get ac- 
cepted the proposition that such costs are 
@ legitimate and appropriate part of overall 
water resources costs. 


This brings me to my final point. It is 
how conservation is brought about, whether 


-it is in connection with the water resources 


program or otherwise. Nearly everyone is in 
favor of conservation. It is one of those nice, 
comfortable concepts, like homme and mother 
that no one can be opposed to. Then why 
is it that conservation accomplishments usu- 
ally involve such a struggle? Why do or- 
ganizations like the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration have to battle so hard for conserva- 
tion victories? 
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To begin with, conservation is public busi- 
ness, generally carried on by public agencies 
of the Federal or State Government. In say- 
ing this, we don’t overlook or underrate the 
excellent conservation accomplishments of 
many forward-looking private industries, al- 
though, taken together, these are on a far 
narrower scale than the conservation pro- 
grams of the State and Federal public agen- 
cies. 

Ours is a Government of taw, not of men. 
This means that the most imaginative and 
efficient administrator of a State or Federal 
conservation agency may do only what he 
is authorized to do, and no more. Even 
though it is clearly apparent to him that a 
certain course of action should be taken to 
accomplish conservation results, he may not 
follow that course of action unless he is au- 
thorized to do so by his legislature or by the 
Congress. 

This, then, means that conservation legis- 
lation is the key to conservation as a whole. 
Without effective conservation legislation, 
the administrator is shackled and hobbled in 
carrying out his program. 

Here’s another fact: conservation means 
some sacrifice or relinquishment of privilege 
on the part of interests who make use of 
natural resources. These interests, acting 
from very human motivations, are naturally 
reluctant to make these sacrifices or give up 
these privileges. In the democratic way, they 
make their influence felt in the Nation’s leg- 
islative halls. This is one reason why con- 
servation legislation is not easy to come by, 
and why conservation is such a battle. 

In any event, legislation is essential to 
conservation. Without legislation, conserva- 
tion can only be an exercise in the creation 
of slogans and catch phrases, and the raising 
of banners and armies to joust with wind- 
mills. All of us in the conservation field 
might just as well face up to that fact of 
life, despite the problems it may create. 

One of the fundamentals in our Nation is 
that water is public property. The right 
to use it is derived from a government, mostly 
the State government. The manner in 
which water is divided and developed is con- 
trolled by law, whether that law be a State 
water code, or an act authorizing the con- 
struction and development of a huge project 
by the Federal Government. How those laws 
are written will determine, in the final analy- 
sis, whether water development needs for 
flood control, hydroelectric power, and agri- 
culture can be met without sacrificing out- 
door recreation values. : 





Interest Rate Ceiling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 12, 1960 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I wish to call 
to the attention of my colleagues an edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Times, Friday, April 8, 1960, entitled 
“The 25-Year 4%s.” 

The editorial follows: 

THE 25-Year 414s 
The Treasury has included in its pro- 
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Reading this announcement some persons 
may have asked themselves: “What about all 
this controversy between the administration 
and the Congress over the interest ceiling of 
4% percent on new issues with maturities of 
5 years and longer, which, we have been told, 
has effectively debarred the Treasury from 
the long-term market now for close to a 
year? Was that a fact?” 

The interest-rate ceiling is no less a fact 
in April than it was in January, or, let us 
say, in June 1959. What has happened is 
that the market’s views on security prices and 
yields, which are always in a state of change, 
have undergone an exceptionally sweeping 
change within the past 2 months. This has 
been conspicuously the case with respect to 
the changes that have taken place between 
yields on interest-bearing securities on the 
one hand and equity securities on the other. 

Anticipating the business recovery of 1958 
and stimulated by fears of inflation and mo- 
mentary doubts concerning the U.S. dol- 
lar, the investment-speculative community 
launched a veritable stampede into equity 
securities early in that year, which was to 
produce in its advanced stages an “inverse 
spread” between the market yields on com- 
mon stocks and interest-bearing securities 
of almost unparalleled dimensions and dura- 
tion. During the greater part of 1960 we 
have witnessed much evidence that this sit- 
uation was reversing itself and that the tra- 
ditional pattern (in which interest-bearing 
securities normally sell at yields su>stantially 
below those of common stocks) was being re- 
stored. This tendency has been marked by 
both rising yields on equities and declining 
yields on bonds. 

The impression seems to have gained con- 
siderable support from these changes in 
bond yield evaluations that the yield patterns 
of 1958-59 are now a thing of the past; 
that the Treasury is at last free to issue 
long-term securities regardless of rate, that 
the issue of the bond-rate ceiling is now dead. 
Such conclusions might prove eventually, 
though not necessarily permanently, justi- 
fied by events. It is highly premature to say 
more than that at the present time, 





Forand Followup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of April 10, 1960, 
I included in my extensic of remarks an 
editorial from the Binghamton (N.Y.) 
Press opposing the Forand bil). As a 
followup, I now include an editorial from 
the Binghamton Press of April 9, 1960, 
which is self-explanatory. Also includ- 
ed is an editorial from the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor of April 8, 1960. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the es (N.Y.) Press, Apr. 9, 
1960] 


ALTERNATIVE TO FORAND Brit NEEDED 


Whether or not any final action is taken 
on the Forand bill at this session of Con- 
gress, medical care for the elderly is begin- 
ning to look like one of the major issues of 
the election campaign. 

That is regrettable because the issue is 
real and it deserves a. wiser and more in- 
telligent approach than that of partisan poli- 
tics pointed at luring votes, 
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Republicans, including Vice President 
Nrxon, are reported trying to put together 
a health-insurance-for-elderly plan that. will 
blunt the vote-appeal of the Democratic- 
sponsored Forand bill. A health insurance 
plan. in the image of the Forand bill would 
prove a trap for Republicans, not an advan- 


e. 

An alternative to the Forand bill should 
omit its excessive costliness and actuarial 
unsoundness. It should omit the Forand 
bill’s compulsion, its inequities, and its cer- 
tainty of evolving socialized medicine. Even 
if health insurance for the elderly were to be 
part of the social security system, it could 
be associated with it to cover need that 
really exists and obviate the socialization 
and paternalism that the Forand bill por- 
tends. 

What the elderly need is health insurance 
et fair and reasonable rates that can’t be cut 
off by insurance companies in the benefi- 
ciaries’ later years when they most need it. 
Group health insurance should be convert- 
ible to individual policies upon a worker’s 
retirement. 

Persons over 65 on average require 21, 
times the medical care of persons under 65. 
Insurance rates need to be raised to a level 
where those under 65 help to meet costs of 
those over 65. 

Or instead of a Forand bill, the Govern- 
ment could subsidize such private insur- 
ance, thus guaranteeing coverage at rates 
within the means of the beneficiaries. The 
overall need is not for a Government in- 
surance structure that would bypass Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield and existing private in- 
surance in general. 

The Forand bill does not provide coverage 
for more than 4 million elderly persons 
outside of the social security system. The 
insurance structure it proposes would cost 
many times the current estimates. Linked 
with rising costs of social security, the costs 
would be so excessive that the solvency of 
social security itself could be undermined. 

Medical care for the elderly poses prob- 
lems calling for studied approaches beyond 


‘ merely the demagogues’ lure of votes built 


around the image of offering something for 
free. Americans in or approaching their 
latter years deserve something better than 
the illusion, the unsoundness, and the 
demogogic fraud of the so-called Forand 
bill. 

And if the Republicans are enamored of 
the vote-getting potentialities of an in- 
surance-for-the-elderly plan, they’d better 
forget it, or come up with an alternative 
that makes fiscal sense and is really aimed 
at the social problem rather than just at 
luring votes. 


—— 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 8, 
1960 


DIRECTING THE AID TO THE NEED 


The Senate subcommittee on problems 
of the aged and aging early this year re- 
ported that, “The No. 1 problem of Amer- 
ica’s senior citizens is how to meet the costs 
of health care.” Its hearings produced 
poignant testimony of the need for help 
in paying for medical care after retire- 
ment. 

The subcommittee recommended a course 
that has since been endorsed by three can- 
didates for nomination for President and 
has become the subject of an intensive cam- 
paign by organized labor: That the old-age 
and survivors insurance system under the 
Social Security Act be extended to provide 
medical service benefits for all persons eligi- 
ble in that program. 

This proposal, as typified in the Forand 
bill which has been defeated in the House 
Ways and Means Committee but may yet be 
pressed in the Senate, contemplates an ad- 
dition of one-fourth of 1 percent to the 
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payroll taxes presently collected for OASI, 
which are’scheduled to reach 9% percent in 
1969. Whether such an additional tax would 
finance the plan is problematical. 

But several points are clear. One is that 
nearly 14 mililon beneficiaries and probably 
an additional 2 million surviving dependents 
would immediately become eligible for hos- 
pital and nursing home care under the bill. 
Another is that all the participants in the 
old-age insurance program, constituting ap- 
proximately 9 out of every 10 Americans, 
would be taxed whether they wished it or 
not for what some describe as an entering 
wedge of compulsory socialized medicine. 

And after all this, there would remain 
almost 2 million men and women who do not 
have the benefit of coverage under OASI but 
who are on old-age assistance or general re- 
lief in the various States. ‘These people 
probably have the greatest need of aid in 
meeting their health bills but they would 
not be helped by the Forand bill: Others 
who are working beyond the age of 65 be- 
cause they have to or choose to would pre- 
sumably have to retire to qualify. 

Meanwhile, in order to help those whose 
old-age benefits are not enough to cover 
doctor bills, the OASI aid would also be 
given out of the payroll tax to some bene- 
ficiaries who have independent resources or 
private pensions. This expensive blanket 
method is not the only way of achieving the 
purpose. 

The administration, through Arthur S. 
Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, is exploring possibilities of aid- 
ing the expansion of voluntary medical and 
hospital insurance in some way which would 


* give the greatest assistance to those least 


able to pay*and would avoid underwriting 
the bills of those with ample means. Eight 
Republican Senators have filed a bill to assist 
according to need in paying the premiums 
on voluntary insurance for the elderly. 

One point should be Kept clear in the con- 
troversy over medical care for the aged. The 
fact that certain groups oppose the shotgun 
methods of the Forand bill does not neces- 
sarily signify that they are against doing 
anything whatever for the ill and needy. It 
may signify that they believe there are more 
effective ways of channeling the aid where 
the need is greatest. 





April Is USO Month 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, this 
month has been designated as “USO 
Month.” Most people have associated 
USO with parties and shows for our men 
in uniform. But to us who have had the 
privilege of serving in our armed forces 
it means more than that. It means a 
deep and abiding concern by our people 
on the homefront for those whom they 


‘ have sent to the four corners of the 


world in our defense. 

This organization, made up of volun- 
tary groups, has immeasurably assisted 
in the religious, spiritual, social, recrea- 
tional, and educational needs of our 
men and women in the armed forces. It 
has provided much needed services; com- 
munity and travel information, counsel- 
ing on personal and family problems, 
housing bureaus, discussion groups, craft 
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classes, games, snack bars—to mention 
only a few. 

Truly, it has provided our men and 
women in uniform “a home away from 
home.” 

Its services have tremendously boosted 
the morale of our men and women in 
uniform which, in turn, has placed them 
in combat readiness which is essential in 
moments of tension. 

USO activities are not confined alone 
to our armed forces personnel here at 
home; it extends to such places overseas 
as Anchorage, Fairbanks, Kodiak, Bal- 
boa, Cristobal, Nice, Paris, Casablanca, 
Athens, Salonika, Rhodes, Istanbul, 
Naples, Rome, Seoul, Guam, Manila, 
Tokyo, and Honolulu. 

Needless to say, the USO.has, since its 
inception in 1941, done and is continu- 
ing to do immeasurable service to the 
Nation, particularly to armed forces 
personnel. 

It is fitting, therefore, that on this oc- 
casion of USO Month all Americans give 
their unstinting support to a worthy 
cause being performed by these unsung 
heroes. 

I earnestly hope for the USO more 
power and continued success. 





Secretary Mitchell’s Program To Upgrade 
American Farmworkers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHING" ON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 11, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from yesterday’s New York 
Times has reference to Secretary of La- 
bor James Mitchell’s proposal for the 
protection of farmworkers of America. 
I commend its reading to my colleagues: 

PROTECTION FOR FARM LABOR 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell deserves sup- 
port in his efforts to improve the conditions 
of American farmworkers, especially of those 
migrants whose lot he has called “ultimately 
intolerable in a society wealthy enough to 
correct it.” Two moves in this campaign, of 
which he spoke in an address last week, are 





evidence of progress being made—and 


promised. 

In February 1959, Mr. Mitchell cited a 
minimum wage for farmworkers as an es- 
sential first step toward lasting economic im- 
provement and said that the Labor Depart- 
ment would make a special study of the 
“desirability and feasibility” of taking that 
step. He now says that the findings, which 
will be released before the end of this month, 
will be strongly favorable and firmly but- 
tressed by facts. 

He also reported on his efforts to limit 
the mass importation of Mexican workers 
under Public Law 78—some 450,000 of them 
each year—which has a depressing effect on 
the wages and working conditions of Ameri- 
can farm labor. This was the conclusion of 
@ group of distinguished and impartial con- 
sultants whom he had appointed to study 
the situation. They have also made recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the Mexi- 
ean farm labor program. ‘These will be the 
basis for proposals by: the Labor Depart- 
ment before the present law runs out in 
June 1961. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Mitchell is waging a strong 
fight to block amendments to the law, backed 
by influential growers, which would weaken 
what protection is now given to American 
workers and would bog down the law’s ad- 
ministration by a shafing of powers with 
the Department of Agriculture. Such amend- 
ments should not pass.” Nor should any bill 
extending the law be approved that does not 
strengthen its safeguards of the wages and 
working conditions of our own farm labor. 
We await with interest and concern Mr. 
Mitchell’s proposals as to how that should be 


Foreign Service Institute Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to clarify some of the confusion over 
the Foreign Service Institute training, 
I am inserting with my remarks three 
items: 

First. The analysis of the vacancies 
in classrooms on the days the Appro- 
priations Committee investigators made 
their reports. 

Second, A comparative survey of cost 


estimates for language training at the 


Foreign Service Institute in Washing- 
ton with those of other educational in- 
stitutions. 

Third, The “Report on Language 
Training in the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute” prepared by J. Milton Cowan, di- 
rector, division of modern languages, - 
Cornell University; Henry Grattan Doyle, 
former dean of Columbian College, 
George Washington University, and sec- 
retary treasurer of the National Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers’ As- 
sociations; Stephen A. Freeman, vice 
president and director of the language 
schools, Middlebury Coliege; and W. 
Freeman Twaddell, professor of lin- 
guistics, Brown University, and past 
president, Linguistic Society of America. 
May I call special attention to their con- 
clusions that— 

We are in unanimous agreement that the 
Department’s language training needs can- 
not be met more economically or effectively 
by nongovernmental facilities. 


An analysis of the days on which the 
Appropriations Committee investigators 
made their count of classrooms in use 
at the Foreign Service Institute shows 
the following: 

First. Many vacancies were due to the 
fact that Air Force sections had been 
released for flight duty. 

Second. A number of the hard lan- 
guage—Arabic, Russian, and so forth— 
students were in area studies during the 
time of the investigation. 

Third. A number of classrooms had 
been contracted for by the ICA for a 
large language training program, which 
was later withdrawn. 

It is my understanding that the in- 
vestigators made four separate checks on 
4 different days. Explanations were 
provided them as to why the classrooms 
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ee ey es 
There follows the language training 
cost estimates: 
ey eee ceened me the 
of comparing the cost estimates 
for language training at the Foreign 
Service Institute in Washington with 
those of other educational institutions. 
Letters were sent out to 12 reputable in- 


tions in accordance with quality control 
procedures established by the Institute 
in connection with contract services 
rendered to it. The replies varied con- 
siderably in the amount of information 
received. Some institutions submitted 
quotations based on FSI’s specifications; 
some quoted but with admitted omis- 
sions. Three universities declined to 


I, Common languages (worl 
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ane therefore are not listed on the 
e. 

The comparison of costs is based strict- 
ly on a calculation of the cost per section 
hour for up to six students and does not 
necessarily mean that the instruction, 
services and facilities are in each case 
comparable. While quotations were 
submitted in various ways, the costs have 
been calculated to a standard unit; 
namely, the cost per section hour of 
training. 

The costs quoted by the universities 
and commercial schools were not sup- 
ported by detail showing the elements 
of expense which they included. The 
institute’s costs include, first, tutor and 
linguist salaries; second, salaries of lan- 
guage laboratory staff; third, costs in- 
volved in the development and prepara- 
tion of language training materials; 
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fourth, other staff salaries; fifth, train- 
ing supplies and equipment; sixth, ad- 
ministrative supplies, equipment, and re- 
production costs; and, seventh, rent. 


‘The Institute’s costs do not include a por- - 


tion of certain standard centralized ad- 
ministrative support costs such as those 
of the Office of Personnel, Office of Fi- 
nance, Office of Budget, and some gen- 
eral service operating expense. The re- 
sults of this survey indicate that none 
of the universities or commercial schools 
has quoted a cost for comparable train- 
ing below the cost of training by the 
Foreign Service Institute. 


I include also the following cost esti- 


mate per section hour of language train- 


ing at the Foreign Service Institute in ~ 


fiscal year 1959 compared with estimates 
submitted by commercial schools and 
universities: 


University | University | University | University | University | University 
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A Report ON LANGUAGE TRAINING IN THE 
Forercn Service INSTITUTE, DEPARTMENT 
or STATE 


A panel composed of Stephen A. Freeman, 
vice president and director of the language 
schools, Middlebury College; Henry Grattan 
Doyle, former dean of Columbian College, 
George Washington University, and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers’ Associations; W. 
Freeman Twaddell, professor of linguistics, 
Brown University, past president, Linguistic 
Society of America; and J. Milton Cowan, di- 
rector, division of modern languages, Cornell 
University, in response to a request by As- 
sistant Secretary of State, Lane Dwinell, 
made a survey of the langauge training con- 
ducted at the Foreign Service Institute 
(Arlington Towers, Virginia). Messrs. Twad- 
dell and Cowan were able also to visit and 
observe the FSI Arabic training in Beirut, 
Lebanon, while they were in the Middle East 
on other business. The panel was specifically 
requested to bear in mind a statement of the 
House Appropriations Committee in action 
on the Department’s fiscal year 1960 appro- 
priation, to wit: 

“Instances were also uncovered where -the 

certain 


Department 

to ascertain if these languages cannot be 
more ably and more economically taught in 
existing reputable educational institutions.” 

Members of the panel conferred with of- 
ficers of the Department and the administra- 
tion of the PSI. They were provided with 
full information concerning policy and 
practice. All facts and information requested 


were provided by the staff of the FSI and in 
every respect the panel had full cooperation. 
Panel members visited classes in practically 
all of the languages offered at FSI, discussed 
teaching problems with the staff linguists 
and tutors, and talked with the student 
trainees. They also examined the teaching 
and testing materials prepared at FSI, ob- 
served examination techniques and audio- 
visual facilities. These activities, together 
with the considerable information available 
to the panel prior to the Visits and the ready 
cooperation of everyone at the school, en- 
abled the panel members to obtain a com- 
prehensive view of the problems involved. 
Members of the panel shared their experi- 
ence through continuous reporting and dis- 
cussion and arrived at a high degree of 
unanimity in their judgments. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


The task of the FSI is to provide high- 
quality training in a wide variety of lan- 
guages for a wide range of trainees. There 
are inherent difficulties in operating such a 
program. There is the difficulty of recruit- 
ing and holding a competent staff against 
the attractiveness of university jobs. Many 
first-class people have left FSI in recent 
years for university posts. There is the 
necessity for preparation and constant re- 
vision of teaching materials needed for very 
special requirements. There is the problem 
of distributing staff time efficiently under 
conditions where the student input is irregu- 
lar and frequently unpredictable. Irregu- 
larity of student input, both as to numbers 
and starting dates, is at present outside the 
control of the FSI. Certainly the FSI has a 


greater collective experience in dealing with 
this difficult situation than any other insti- 
tution in this country. 

Despite the complexities of the FSI opera- 
tions, the panel notes from a comparative 
study that the instructional costs per section 
hour at FSI are below those quoted for 
courses of a comparable number of contact 
hours of instruction by commercial language 
schools and universities in the Washington 
area as well as by other universities through- 
out the country. It is well known that few 
universities are interested in handling con- 
tract work in intensive language instruction 
unless they can be guaranteed a relatively 
large number of students coming at regular 
intervals preferably coinciding with the regu- 
lar semester opening dates. It should also 
be emphasized that universities are highly 
specialized in their language offertngs with 
very few able to handle more than the com- 
mon languages. Universities have found the 
costs of maintaining a standby staff of na- 
tive tutors and professional linguists for the 
training of a small number of students in 
out-of-the-way languages to be prohibitive. 
Commercial language schools may give the 
appearance of offering a wide range of lan- 
guages, but this is done without the distin- 
guishing characteristics of modern high- 
quality intensive language teaching, namely, 
control of the operation by a professionally 
trained linguist and utilization of linguis- 
tically sound materials. 

We are in unanimous agreement that the 
Department’s language training needs can- 
not be met more economically or effectively 
by nongovernmental facilities. We see no 
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evidence that the teaching of certain lan- 
guages can be accomplished more economi- 
cally outside the FSI without a loss of quali- 
ty in the instruction. Any attempt to frag- 
ment the program by farming out some lan- 
guages can only aggravate the overall prob- 
lem. Our recommendation is that every ef- 
fort be made to improve and strengthen the 
program of the FSI. 

The remainder of this report is devoted 
to factors which influence the definition of 
such terms as efficiency, economy, effective- 
ness, etc., in language teaching, as well as to 
concrete suggestions for improvement of the 
teaching program at the FSI. 


POLICY QUESTIONS 


The FSI is a service agency for the De- 
partment and incidentally for other agen- 
cies. It must stand prepared on short 
notice to begin instruction in any of a large 
number of languages for varying numbers 
of trainees, the latter often of widely vary- 
ing language-learning ability. This means 
that it must at least have standby staff for 
these languages and, during periods when no 
instruction is offered, these people can be 
engaged in research and implementation 
which will make instruction, when offered, 
more effective. Thus, the FSI must have 
an extremely flexible program. 

The ideal language-teaching-learning sit- 
uation is one where approximately six stu- 
dents of roughly equal ability begin an in- 
tensive clas sat the same time. Economically 
such a class is a basic unit. It requires one 
full-time tutor who is a native speaker of 
the language and the part-time supervision 
of a professional linguist. If there are four 
such units under supervision of the linguist, 
the picture is fully rounded out. The out- 
of-class activities of the tutors and the lin- 
guist are devoted to the preparation of class 
materials and other operations, such as test- 
ing, supervised study, etc. Such a program 
allows for sectioning of students according 
to ability as the course progresses. Any de- 
viation from such a program shows a loss 
both in economy and effectiveness. 


We recognize the difficulties in arranging 
assignments of Foreign Service personnel, 
but we strongly urge that the Department 
do all it can to stabilize starting dates for 
language courses and insure that reasonable 
class sizes are maintained. To the extent 
that this is not done, the Department must 
be aware that reduced effectiveness of in- 
struction and an increase in costs and pos- 
sible inefficiency are an inevitable result. 

Another question which we wish to raise 
is the extent to which other agencies use 
PSI facilities. There is an advantage to this 
so long as it makes use of standby staff. 
However, it is conceivable that such opera- 
tions might actually work to the detriment 
of the Department’s best interests, especially 
at times when there is a shortage of profes- 
sional linguists. The whole matter should 
be reviewed from time to time. 

We have no criticism of the Department’s 
Policy of training in the “world languages,” 
French, German, Spanish, regardless of 
whether or not the person trained is to be 
assigned immediately to an area where the 
language is essential. However, the Depart- 
ment must at all times work for an assign- 
ment policy geared to the training activities. 
Language training is expensive, chiefly be- 
cause the salaries of the traimees amount to 
approximately twice the actual cost of in- 
struction. Any training in a language prior 
to assignment to an area where it is needed 
is a real investment. 

Criticism which arises when a trainee, upon 
completion of a language course, is assigned 
to an area where he has no use for the 
newly acquired language skill pertains to 
the Department’s assignment policy men- 
on above and not to the operations of 

I. 
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ACADEMIC NATURE OF THE TEACHING OPERATIONS 

The FSI is an educational operation and 
must continue to be understood and defined 
as such, The language-teaching profession 
in this country has been pleased to note that 
the Department has so handled its language- 
training facility. The employment of pro- 
fessional linguists, their participation in 
professional meetings, conferences, and other 
activities, the production of scientifically 
sound teaching materials and, more recently, 
the possibility of having these materials 
made generally available through the center 
for applied linguistics, are all welcome de- 
velopments. Without these the FSI would 
quickly atrophy into a sterile teaching opera- 
tion in the hands of untrained native 
speakers. 

In order to maintain its leadership in the 
field, the Department will have to continue 
in competitive recruitment with colleges and 
universities for linguists and tutors. It must 
be able to attract and hold these in terms 
of salaries, workload, job security, job satis- 
faction, and advancement. We are prepared 
to support requests for additional budgetary 
provisions especially for cpt ee tite 9 pt 
ors. The most noticeable shortcoming we 
observed in the teaching at FSI was inade- 
quate supervision of the native tutors. 

It is important to recognize the fact that 
an academic operation is not a clock-punch- 
ing operation. Full-time workers in educa- 
tional institutions devote their time to a 
number. of different activities. No teacher 
in an intensive language program can put 
in 8 hours effectively in the classroom. We 
incline to view the figure of approximately 
6 hours a day, which is current PSI practice, 
as too high. When one considers the num- 
ber of tasks which have to be performed be- 
fore effective classwork can be conducted, it 
is clear that both linguist and native-speak- 
ing instructors must devote a large portion 
of their time to activities outside the class- 
room. Job descriptions for ilnguists and 
teachers must be broad enough to include 
the creation of all kinds of teaching mate- 
rials, supervision of study periods, attend- 
ance in the language laboratory, testing, 
training of new teachers, grading, office re- 
ports, and so forth. 

The materials problem is perennial. For 
the kind of work being done at FSI there 
are no entirely adequate materials even for 
the languages commonly taught in our 
schools. The foreign language texts which 
commercial publishers find it profitable to 
produce could cover at most the first 2 
months of an intensive course. Since FSI 
must provide continuation training, it is 
often better to build from the very start in 
order to have a coherent total program, For 
the hard languages the work has to start 
from scratch because of the dearth of usable 
materials. The preparation of systematic 
day-by-day practice materials is a formida- 
ble task, but without these materials class- 
work does not attain full effectiveness. The 
FSI program also needs extensive, carefully 
planned tapes, audiovisual materials, and a 
wide variety of readings. 

It might be expected that there would ul- 
timately come an end to material prepara- 
tion. Experience has shown, however, that 
no materials are ever perfected once and 
for all. Improvements in the scientific 
analysis of languages, in teaching tech- 
niques and changes in the needs of trainees 
constantly require larger or smaller changes. 

The academic atmosphere may at times 
appear to certain observers to be somewhat 
lag, but it is in reality very productive be- 
cause it induces people to focus on getting 
& job done for the sake of the job. This is 
the goal sought after in highly organized 
industry where all too often people conform 
to the prescription of getting a job done for 
the sake of conforming to the prescription. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


We have talked over in some detail with 
the staff of the FSI posals which might 
lead to improvement of their programi. The 
suggestions which follow are based on a 
more liberal interpretation of utilization of 
the time of the native speaking tutors than 
is currently being made. There seems to be 
developing in auditing and accounting an in- 
terpretation that the tutors are only earning 
their salaries when they are actually teaching 
in class. We have already indicated that we 
consider this to be a wrong interpretation 
and one which could lead to neglect of those 
all-important preparatory functions which 
provide maximum utilization of class time. 

We feel that there should be more outside 
preparation on the part of the trainees for 
the time spent in class. We would like to see 
experimentation with the reduction of the 
number of classroom hours, This would 
afford more time for supervised study and 
work with recorded materials in the language 
laboratory. Such an arrangement would 
make possible more training for reading pro- 
ficiency in those languages which have an 
alphabetical writing system. Coverage of 
larger quantities of informative. reading 
would contribute appreciably to the im- 
provement of students’ ability to perform 
in class. 

We recommend cutting the six class-hour 
day to four hours for classes which have only 
one or two students with a g 
increase in the amount of outside individual 
study. Tutors could be made available for 
this purpose. _ Experience with these small 
classes may point the way for revisions in 
the plan for larger classes. 

We felt, on the basis of our observations, 
that better utilization could be made of the 
time of the linguists. Their greatest contri- 
bution is in supervision of classes and it 
seemed to us that they were too much in- 
volved in administration. 

In conclusion, we believe that the 
ment should consider making a usable com- 
mand of a “world” language a requirement 
~ entrance into the American Foreign 

vice, 





Community Facilities Act of 1960 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, almost 
3 years ago the President’s Special As- 
sistant for Public Works Planning ad- 
vised him: 

In almost every category of public works, 
severe shortages have arisen. Our highways, 


needs. 

With regard to highways the Presi- 
dent was told: 

The Nation has fallen so far behind in 
highway construction that 80 percent of the 
Re ee ae: ne. Se ee 
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The President’s reaction was to rec- 
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way construction. Congress did not 
agree and has enacted legislation de- 
signed to assure an adequate program of 
highway development. 

With regard to water, the President 
was told: 

To meet our needs for water, conservation 
is the order of the day. We cannot manu- 
facture this necessity of life. We must store 
and use it more efficiently, learn to convert 
saline waters, and find ways to improve the 
distribution of it. Most important of all, 
our rivers will have to be cleaned, and ade- 
quate treatment facilities installed to pre- 
vent upstream pollution. To accomplish 
this job, we need almost 8,000 municipal 
treatment plants alone, and, in all, some 
17,000 facilities, public and private, to in- 
sure that all of the potential sources of pol- 
lution are adequately controlled. 


The President’s reaction was swift. 
Within 6 months he recommended that 
Federal aid to communities for the con- 
struction of needed waste-treatment fa- 
cilities be cut back by 60 percent and 
terminated altogether by 1960. Congress 
again disagreed and enacted legislation 
expanding Federal aid in this vital field, 
only to have their efforts thwarted by a 
Presidential veto. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Public Works I am especially inter- 
ested in these two areas of public works— 
highways and water pollution control. 
But the public works problem does not 
end there. As the President’s public 
works planning assistant further advised 
him 3 years ago: 

These examples are unfortunately typical 
ones. In almost every field in public works— 
hospitals, schools, civic centers, recreational 
facilities—shortages are the rule, not the ex- 
ception. In almost every category we are 
falling farther and farther behind in meet- 
ing even current demands. Backlogs, inade- 
quate replacement schedules, urgent new 
requirements are characteristic of public 
works problems across the Nation. 


In short, Mr. Speaker, the lack of ade- 
quate community facilities has become 
the most critical domestic problem we 
face today. According to Walter Lipp- 
mann in a recent article: 

This is the central issue of our time, and 
no one who is interested in public life can 
ignore it. 


To meet this issue, and it seems all 
others, the President and his advisers 
recommend that we reduce the share of 
the national income which is spent by 
the Federal Government. In their view, 
it seems, the purpose of our economy is 
to make bigger and better automobiles 
with higher and wider tail fins and other 


shining consumer baubles and gadgets. 


This philosophy was expressed recently 
by the Chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers when he 
said: 

As I understand an economy, its ultimate 


purpose.is to produce more consumer goods. 
This is the object of everything we are work- 
ing at: to produce things for consumers. 


Maximum consumer consumption is a 
worthy object, Mr. Speaker, but is it 


ratio te the number of television seis or 
souped-up automobiles that are pur- 
chased each year? Have we become so 
affluent, smug, and self-satisfied that we 
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think we can lead the world to peace, 
with justice and freedom for all, on our 
Detroit-made chariot viewing the latest 
adult western? 

The sacrifice of public needs to private 
consumption has left its scar across the 
length and breadth of this Nation. The 
President’s own expert on. public works 
confirms this. In certain specific areas 
such as highways, water pollution con- 
trol, education, airports, and housing the 
Congress has attempted to enact ade- 
quate programs designed to cope with 
the problem, and fill the needs in these 


.areas. Without exception the adminis- 


tration has thwarted these efforts with 
vetoes, threats of vetoes, and reduced 


_ budget requests. 


In the general field of community fa- 
cilities, also, legislation has been delayed 
by administration opposition. Nonethe- 
less, Mr. Speaker, I feel it is our duty to 
the American people to consider and 
enact a bill designed to encourage and 
stimulate local community facilities 
construction. Our local communities 
are unprepared for the new demands 
being placed upon them for additional 
public services. They are simply unable 
financially to support them. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, that we institute a pro- 
gram on a national scale which will pro- 
vide these communities with loans at 
reasonable rates of interest with which 
to finance these projects. 

Apart from the social and community 
aspects of such a program, Mr. Speaker, 
its enactment would greatly bolster and 
strengthen our economy. As was pointed 
out recently by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency under the chairman- 
ship of the able and distinguished gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SPENcE]: 

By providing long-term financing on ex- 
tremely favorable terms, local governments 
will be encouraged to undertake community 
facilities and public works which will have 
@ strong generating effect on the economy. 


According to reports just received, Mr. 
Speaker ,the economy needs such a boost. 
Unemployment for March shows 4.2 mil- 
lion unemployed. Instead of a seasonal 
increase ii employment usually realized 
the past month showed instead an actual 
increase in unemployment. Other eco- 
nomic indicators show a dangerous 
softening in our economy that we must 
begin to cope with now before it is too 
late. 

I have today introduced a bill to ac- 
complish this purpose, Mr. Speaker. It 
would authorize Federal loans to munici- 
Ppalities for public works construction 
with major emphasis on hospitals, nurs- 
ing homes, water and sewer works, and 
other community facilities. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing section-by-section summary of 
the bill: 

CoMMUNITY FACcILitIes Act or 1960—SrcrTIon- 
BY-SECTION SUMMARY 
SHORT TITLE 

The first section of the bill provides that 
the act may be cited by its short title (the 
Community Facilities Act of 1960). 

COMMUNITY FACILITY LOANS 

Section 2 extensively amends title II of the 

Housing Amendments of 1955 so as to expand 


the public facility loan program presently 
provided by that title. 
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Section 201 of the new title II sets forth 
the congressional policies which form the 
basis for the expanded program embodied in 
the bill. After expressing the long-estab- 
lished policy of the Congress to assist and 
encourage the development of well-planned 
and healthy communities (an objective 
which in many instances would be thwarted 
by the community’s lack of financial re- 
sources without such assistance) , and finding 
that the immediate construction of essential 
community facilities (including nonprofit 
hospitals and nonprofit nursing homes) 
would enhance the public health and wel- 
fare and contribute substantially to achiev- 
ing the steady economic growth essential to 
a full-employment economy, it is declared to 
be the policy of the Congress and the purpose 
of the new: title II to extend credit to aid 
municipalities and other political subdivi- 
sions of States in providing essential com- 
munity facilities (and to aid in the moderni- 
zation and construction of nonprofit hos- 
pitals and nursing homes) where such credit 
is not otherwise available on equally favor- 
able terms. 

Section 202(a) euthorines the Community 
Facilities Commissioner to make loans to 
municipalities and other political sub:!:,i- 
sions of States (including purchases of their 
securities and obligations) to finance the 
construction, repair, and improvement of 
specific community facilities, and to make 
Toans to nonprofit hospitals and nonprofit 
nursing homes (including purchases of their 
securities and obligations) to finance specific 
projects for hospital or nursing home con- 
struction, repair, or improvement. 

Section 202(b) sets forth certain restric- 
tions and limitations upon the Commis- 
sioner’s authority to make these loans: 

1. No loan may be made unless the assist- 
ance applied for it not otherwise available 
On equally favorable terms and_ conditions 
(and no securities or obligations may be 
purchased unless they cannot be disposed of 
at public sale on equally favorable terms and 
conditions). All loans must be of such sound 
value or so secured as reasonably to assure 
repayment; and participations are permitted. 

2..The maximum maturity of any such 
loan is 40 years. 

8. Any such loan will bear interest at not 
more than the average annual interest rate 
on all interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States forming a part of the public 
debt, as computed on the preceding May 31 
or November 30; except that loans made for 
projects in communities of 5,000 or less will 
bear interest at the rate applicable to REA 
loans. 

4. The total amount of funds available for 
such loans at any time will be allotted to 
States (ie., to communities within such 
States) in proportion to their population. 
Amounts allotted to any State but not used 
can be reallotted by the Commissioner after 
@ reasonable period (not less than 2 years). 

5. Of the total amount of funds available 
for such loans at any time, at least 25 per- 
cent will be reserved for water and sewer 
works and at least 25 percent for hospitals 
and nursing homes. These reservations are 
computed without regard to State allot- 
ments under paragraph 4. 

6. Of the total amount of funds available 
for such loans at any time, at least 3314 per- 
cent will be reserved for communities of less 
than 50,000. This reservatien is computed 
without regard to State allotments under 
paragraph 4 or the special reservations un- 
der paragraph 5. 

7. The amount of any such loan may not 
exceed the development cost of the project 
or (except in the case of a hospital) $5 
million. 

8. A loan for a hospital or nursing home 
may be made only after the Surgeon Gen- 
eral has certified that it complies with’ 
certain provisions of the Hill-Burton Act. 
Loans for hospitals or nursing homes in 
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metropolitan areas which are covered by 
approved area-wide hospital plans will have 
a priority. Funds to be used for hospital or 
nursing home projects will be allotted among 
the several States on the basis of population, 
relative need, and other pertinent factors. 

9. Loans for water and sewer works and 
other public facilities (except hospitals 
and nursing homes) will be granted under a 
system of priorities based on financial and 
community needs, with primary considera- 
tion being given to need for more adequate 
water and sewer facilities, particularly those 
which would serve rural areas, areas with 
small financial resources, and suburban 
areas adversely affected by extensive con- 
struction (existing or proposed) of federally 
insured or guaranteed dwellings. 

10. No loan may be made for a publicly 
owned public utility which would compete 
with a regulated privately owned public 
utility unless the State regulatory agency 
determines that the community requires an 
increase in service which the existing utility 
cannot meet. 

Section 203 authorizes appropriations ag- 
gregating not more than $1 billion which, 
together with loan repayments (including 
repayments of loans made under the old 
title II), would constitute a revolving fund 
to be used by the Commissioner in carrying 
out the program. 

Section 204 provides that the Commis- 
sioner shall have the same functions, powers, 
and duties for purposes of this title (in ad- 
dition to those specifically vested in him by 
law) as the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator has for purposes of the college 
housing program, to the extent delegated to 
him by such Administrator. 

Section 205 contains definitions of terms 
used in the new title IIl—“Commissioner,” 
“State,” “community facilities,” “hospital,” 
“nursing home,” “nonprofit hospital,” “non- 
proflit nursing home,” and “development 
cost.” 

Section 206 provides that the Commis- 
sioner shall require the application of the 
Davis-Bacon Act and the payment of time- 
and-a-half for overtime on all projects as- 
sisted under the program. 

RESERVE OF PLANNED PUBLIC WORKS 

Section 3 of the bill amends section 702 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 to increase by $50 
million the amount which may be appro- 
priated to the revolving fund which is estab- 
lished under such section 702 and from 
which the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator makes advances to public agen- 
cies for the maintenance of a reserve of 
planned public works. 








Moral Principles Should Be Paramount 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, not only 
does the United Arab Republic continue 
to violate international morals and the 
resolutions of the United Nations but it 
also is now stirring up trouble in coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere. 

There is more than ample evidence 
that Nasser’s agents are operating 
throughout the Caribbean, in Cuba and 


in the Republic of Panama, as well as, 


elsewhere. We will never be able to 
make him behave nor prevent other 
Nassers from cropping up all over the 
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world if, on the one hand, we condemn 
by moralistic resolutions their conduct, 
and, on the other hand, make grants 
and loans to them so that they can carry 
on their nefarious conduct. 

It is quite true that the grants and 
loans are always made for purposes and 
projects which are in complete harmony 
with our desire to improve the standards 
of living and the economies of free 
peoples the world over. But when 
foreign countries misuse their own funds 
for the building up of war materiel for 
purposes of aggression, we aid their un- 
just and immoral cause by freeing their 
own funds for that purpose as we make 
other funds available for peaceful 
purposes. 

The recent World Bank loan to the 
United Arab Republic is a typical ex- 
ample of how the free world should not 
act with reference to a country that has 
established its immorality in interna- 
tional affairs by flaunting everything 
that is good and decent. 

The following editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune of April 12 is most 
apropos: > 
Tue Suez BLocKADE ISSUE PERSISTS 

If U.N. Secretary General Ham- 
marskjold were a man given to bluster and 
denunciation, his recent statement on 
Egypt’s blockade of the Suez Canal against 
Israeli shipping would merit little attention. 
But precisely because Mr. Hammarskjold 
customarily avoids the slightest indication 
of annoyance or displeasure his assertion 
that the detention by the Egyptians of the 
Greek ship Astypalea “goes against the 
principle upheld by the United Nations” has 
all the force of a rebuke to Cairo. 

That the rebuke will go unheeded is a 
reasonable assumption, for President Nasser 
has-so far ignored all efforts by Mr. Ham- 
marskjold to obtain either an end to the 
United Arab Republic’s blockade or a least 
@ modification which would permit Israeli 
cargoes in foreign-owned ships to pass. 

Mr. Hammarskjold, discouraged though he 
has every right to be by Nasser’s rebuffs, in- 
dicated in his statement that he intends to 
pursue his efforts to arrive at workable prac- 
tices in the Suez Canal. We're glad he 
hasn’t given up. But we woul like to see 
him get some positive support from those 
nations—especially our own—which have an 
interest in maintaining freedom of naviga- 
tion in general and preserving the peace in 
the Middle East in particular. Even Prime 
Minister Nehru of India, who is currently 
entertaining President Nasser, could do 
worse than bring up the subject of Suez in 
his conversations with his distinguished 
guest. 


Mr. Speaker, the Congress will shortly 
be asked to act upon H.R. 11001, a bill 
sponsored by the State and Treasury 
Departments to provide for the partici- 
pation by the United States in the Inter- 
national Development Association which 
is being created as an arm or a division 
of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, often re- 
ferred to by its initials “IBRD” and more 
commonly known as the World Bank. 

In connection with that bill, I have 
suggested that the World Bank Board of 
Governors adopt, by Board action, a 
policy which would enunciate the prin- 
ciple that no member who declares itself 
to be at war with another member could 
borrow money from the Bank. The 
startling answer came back that for the 
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Board of the World Bank to enunciate 
such a policy would in effect be an ad- 
mission that they made a mistake in 
granting a loan to the United Arab Re- 
public. I accordingly am urging an 
amendment to H.R. 11001 which wiil pro- 
vide, in so many words, that no loan 
shall be made by the International De- 
velopment Association to any member 
which claims to be at war with any other 
member. " 

There can be no sound objection to 
such an amendment. The Departments 
undoubtedly will urge, as they have al- 
ready done, that such a provision will 
require a renegotiation of the underly- 
ing agreement. The answer is that no 
matter how long it might take for such 
renegotiation, the United States, which 
claims to be the leader of the free world, 
has no right to sacrifice moral principle 
because it might take a little time to 
negotiate what is morally right and 
proper, and, above all, sound in inter- 
national law, 

What has already happened with the 
United Arab Republic might very well 
happen in the Caribbean, in Central 
America, or in South America. We 
would be the laughing stock of the world 
if we contributed our gold to the World 
Bank to be loaned by it to countries bent 
on destruction of world peace. 

Can any American in his right mind 
condone the making of a loan tothe Re- 
public of Panama if it attempted to seize 
the Panama Canal? All of the trouble 
we are having now with reference to the 
Panama Canal is directly traceable to 
what Nasser did with the Suez Canal. If 
Egypt had a right to violate its interna- 
tional obligations and take the Suez 
Canal, the Republic of Panama has the 
right to do the same with the Panama 
Canal. 

Both the Republic of Panama and 
Cuba are members of the World Bank 
and are signatories to the underlying 
agreement sought to be approved by 
H.R. 11001. Most of the Central and 
South American countries are also mem- 
bers and signatories. Shall we permit 
the World Bank to make loans to Cuba if 
it seeks to invade any of these countries? 
Will we permit the World Bank to make 
loans to any of these countries who at- 
tacks qa neighbor? The questions answer 
themselves. 








HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the Citizens Action Commit- 
tee, I am inserting herewith the resolu- 
tion which is self-explanatory, com- 
mending the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Affairs in the matter of foreign aid. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the question of the character and 
extent of foreign aid given by the U.S. Gov- 








ernment, its planning and administration, 
have long been the subject of great concern 
to many and 

. ‘Whereas a subcommittee of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of nt- 
atives has recently submitted its report, 


after having inspected foreign-aid installa- 
_ tions in 17 countries, involving over 40,000 


istration in many of the areas visited; and 

Whereas the economy of American taxpay- 
ers and the prestige of our Government in 
the eyes of distant countries suffer seriously 
as a result of extravagance and maladminis- 
tration in those fields: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Citizens’ Action Com- 
mittee of Nassau and Suffolk Counties, N.Y., 
at its executive board meeting of April 6, 
1960— 


(a) Commends the operation of the afore- 
named subcommittee and the intention to 
scan carefully the expenditure of taxpayers’ 
money in foreign aid, and 

(b) Urges that the International Coopera- 

Administration plan only for such proj- 
ects as will positively promote practical im- 
provement in the living standards of the 
people who receive our assistance and enable 
them to be self-supporting as early as pos- 
sible; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the chairman of the subcommittee, 
to Long Island Representatives and to Sen- 
ators Javits and KEaTING. 


— 


Smaller Business Association of New 
England Recommendations to the Con- 
gress 
| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a few of the recommen- 
dations of the Smaller Business Associa- 
tion of New England to the Congress: 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF SMALLER BUSINESS 

ASSOCIATION OF NEw ENGLAND 


TAXATION 
Taz deduction for plowback investments 


Here is our program for taxation. During 
the next 15 years, the United States must 
create 20 million new jobs in order to support 
our expanding work force. If small busi- 
nesses are to contribute their share of these 
jobs, they must have more capital funds to 
reinvest for expansion and modernization. 
‘The only possible sorrce of this capital is in- 
come which a business receives after taxes. 
May we remind you again of the parallel be- 
tween the family-owned New England busi- 
ness and our relationship with Uncle Sam? 
Many old New England firms have faded away 
because members of the family took away too 
large a portion of the earnings, leaving the 
company in a state of economic anemia. 

A good farmer regularly plants a section of 
his acreage in clover and then plows it under, 
thereby enriching the soil so it will produce 
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The need for tax exemptions to provide in- 
centives for more invested capital in small 
businesses has long been recognized by Con- 
gress. A series of bills have been introduced 
over the past few years which are designed to 
furnish such incentives. A typical provision 
in these bills allows a deduction equal to the 
additional investment in the business for the 
taxable year. That deduction would not ex- 
ceed $30,000 or 20 percent of the net income 
of the business; the lesser amount to be the 
deduction. Westrongly urge legislation per- 
mitting such a plowback deduction, pri- 
marily for capital invested in equipment 
needed to expand and modernize. 


More flexible depreciation rates on purchases 
of new and used equipment 


Our present standard of living has been 
achieved by incorporating technological ad- 
vances into our industrial economy. We 
have outproduced other nations because our 
industrial plan has been considerably more 
efficient. 

This is no longer true. Today, the indus- 
trial efficiency of Western Europe and Japan 
is approaching our own, while their wage 
rates are a fraction of those which we pay. 
Our present system of depreciation allow- 
ances is hampering improvement of our in- 
dustrial efficiency. The United States is the 
only major industrial county which has 
failed to modernize tax laws relating ‘to de- 
preciation (table 1). Canada with rates 
twice as fast as dur, Great Britain with 30 
percent in the first year, West Germany with 
high rates in the early years and a maximum 
ir. 10, Denmark allowing 50 mt in the 


first 5 years, France with an inflation adjust- - 


ment; Belgium, Italy, Sweden, Argentina, 


Chile, and Japan, all have modernized their © 


depreciation allowances, either to allow for 
replacement costs, or to provide rapid de- 
preciation, or both. As a result of our un- 
realistic depreciation policies, all businesses 
are hard-pressed merely to replace wornout 
equipment, let alone to expand and modern- 
ize their plant facilities. The smalier the 
company, the more acute the problem. 


Table 1 


Canada: Twice U.S. rate. 
Britain: 30 percent first year. 
Denmark: 50 percent in 5 years. 
West Germany: 10 years or less. 
France: Inflation adjustments. 


Inflation alone has made our depreciation 
allowances inadequate. The Lithographer’s 
National Asséciation, for example, points out 
that a press which cost $31,400 in 1935 would 
cost $128,000 to replace today. 

Our depreciation allowances are based on 
long machinery life, a concept which may 
have been valid in the 1930's, but which is 
not applicable in today’s rapidly evolving 
technology. Obsolescence has become a 
much more important factor in depreciation 
than wear and tear. A recent study by Johns 
Hopkins University revealed that a modern 
machine tool has an obsolescence cycle of 
6 to 10 years, yet our present depreciation 
policies require companies to take 15 to 20 
years to write off such equipment. Accord- 
ing to a McGraw-Hill survey made in 1958, 
out of a total of $300 billion in U.S. capital 
assets, $95 billion of plant equipment was 
considered obsolete. 

Technological obsolescence is the result of 
research; the greater the research, the faster 
the obsolescence. Consequently, fixed rates 
of depreciation are no longer practical. We 
believe that the rate at which an investment 
in equipment is written off should be left 
to the discretion of the company involved, 
rather than being dictated by the Govern- 
ment by law. 

A bill introduced in February for the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury would require that 
profits from sales of depreciated equipment 
be taxed as ordinary income Instead of capi- 
tal . According to Anderson, 
this will make it possible for the Treasury to 
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allow more flexibility in writing off plant 
equipment. We are inclined to go along 
with Secretary Anderson’s proposal, but be- 
fore we agree to support it we want more 
than a vague promise of flexible deprecia- 
tion. We recommend that depreciation rates 
be left to the discretion of business manage- 
ment and urge that this provision be so 
stated in the law. Such a provision is not 
merely a concession to business. It is es- 
sential to the expansion of our economy. 


Uniform application of judicial decisions by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue frequent- 
ly produces uncertainty in business opera- 
tions by refusing to be bound by decisions 
of the lower courts concerning enforcement 
of tax laws. We urge your support of legis- 
lation designed to provide uniform applica- 
tion of judicial precedents in the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the internal 


revenue laws, thereby reducing this un- 


certainty which hampers business growth. 


Tax exemptions for voluntary retirement 
plans by self-employed individuals or 
partners 


We believe that the self-employed are en- 
titled to the same kind of security provided 
to those who are employed by others. At 
present, professional men, and others who 
are self-employed, cannot make any tax .de- 
ductions for amounts that are set aside for 
their retirement. In the interest of basic 
fair play, we urge legislation to correct this 
situation. We hope that the Senate will 
complete the work already started in the 
House where a bill providing for such an 
allowance has been passed. 


SMALL BUSINESS SHARE 


In August 1959, the Senate Committee on 
Small Business reported that small business’ 
share of prime contracts had dropped 17.7 
percent in 1958, and that it appeared to be 
Defense Department policy to emphasize the 
role of small business as subcontractors 
rather than prime contracts, in weapons 
system procurement. Yet the same report 
reveals that small business’ share of sub- 
contracting had declined 4.1 percent since 
1955. 

Certainly, measures should be taken to in- 
sure that qualified small businesses receive a 
bigger share of Government contracts, both 
prime and sub, for manufacturing and re- 
search. In the public interest, more use 
should be made of the facilities and know- 
how which are available from small com- 
panies. Procurement officials should be re- 
minded that the operators of small businesses 
are not small in intelligence, ability, or 
imagination, and that their operational effi- 
ciency is not necessarily lower than that of 
big business. 

PROCUREMENT 
Require SBA approval of facilities contracts 


One of the major detriments to small busi- 
ness subcontracting is the issuance of facil- 
ities contracts to major prime contractors 
without sufficient review of the available 
capabilities of small subcontractors in the 
same area. In many instances, the Govern- 
ment is providing capital funds to prime con- 
tractors for purchase and construction of 
facilities and services which are already avail- 
able in competent small shops. If the prime 
contractor subcontracted some of his work 
to these small firms, such capital invest- 
ments would be reduced. As a result, not 
only would small businesses be strengthened, 
but the contract could be completed at lower 
cost to the Government. 

We suggest statutory authority for the 
Small Business Administration to approve or 
disapprove requests for facilities contracts. 
Such authority would parallel that now in 
effect for Certificates of Competency, a pro- 
gram which is being effectively administered 
by the SBA, 
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Strengthening of SBA’s set-aside program 


Although the SBA’s set-aside program is 
making progress in inéreasing participation 
of small firms in prime contracting, it is not 
yet as effective as it should be. The intent 
of this program is that all invitations to bid 
be reviewed by SBA representatives before 
issuance, so that certain items can be set 
aside for qualified small businesses. Such 
review is now permissive rather than com- 
pulsory, however, and many invitations to 
bid are sent out by the procurement agency 
before they can be reviewed by SBA. Con- 
sequently, contracts are frequently awarded 
before SBA can act. 





Bishop James Walsh: A Symbol of Our 


Time 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
world was shocked and horrified on 
March 18 when the Chinese Commu- 
nists brutally sentenced Bishop James 
Edward Walsh, the last high foreign pre- 
late of the Roman Catholic Church in 
mainland China, to 20 years in prison on 
charges of conspiring to overthrow the 
Red regime. 

The announcement came just 24 hours 
after the Communists had sentenced 
Bishop Ignatius Kung Pin-mei of Shang- 
hai and 13 other Chinese Catholics to 
terms ranging from 5 years to life. 

Bishop Walsh had been in China at 
the end of World War I and returned in 
1948. Heremained at his Shanghai post 
after the Communists took over the next 
year. He refused an offer to return 
home in 1955. “Should I be the one to 
constitute an exception just because the 
situation is bad in this combination 
graveyard and kindergarden?” he wrote 
on 1956. “Our good friends will have to 
throw me in or throw me out.” 

The ridiculousness of the Chinese 
charge against the ailing prelate was set 
forth by Secretary of State Herter in a 
strong statement heartily approved by 
the entire country. 

Bishop Walsh was a missionary and a 
man of God concerned with the souls of 
the Chinese people, not with their in- 
human and tyrannical political institu- 
tions. One of the finest tributes that 
has been paid to this wonderful man 
appeared in the Tablet, the newspaper 
published by the Diocese of Brooklyn. 
In an article on April 2, 1960, entitled 
“Bishop James Walsh: A Symbol of Our 


Time,” Father Albert J. Nevins, M.M., 


portrayed the magnificent spirit of this 
great human being. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include this most significant article 
in the Recorp. 

BISHOP JAMES WALSH: A SYMBOL OF OUR 
TIME 
(By Father Albert J. Nevins, M.M.) 

MarRYKNOLL, N.Y.—Bishop James Edward 
Walsh, of Cumberland, Md., is the happiest 
man in Red China today. 
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For when the Communists sentenced the 
frail, grey-haired, Maryknoll prelate to jail 
2 weeks ago they helped him fulfill the 
ambition of a lifetime of walking more 
closely in the footsteps of his Master. 

If the Communists think they can in- 
timidate the 69-year-old missioner with 
trumped-up charges and a 20-year prison 
sentence, they are making a big mistake. 

They are making a mistake because 
Bishop Walsh’s values are completely op- 
posed to their own atheistic philosophy. 
They cannot. understand the depth of his 
spirituality, and because they cannot under- 
stand, they give Bishop Walsh the very 
things he wants. 


DOES NOT FEAR PERSECUTION 
The former Maryknoll superior general 


(1936-46) is not a man who fears persecu-: 


tion. Rather he welcomes it as a servant 
of his own cause. Ever since the anti- 
Christian program of the Chinese Reds was 
first launched in 1949, the aged bishop has 
time and again reiterated his intention of 
remaining in China and sharing the lot of 
the beleaguered Chinese clergy. 

One of the rare letters from Bishop Walsh 
reached Hong Kong in 1956. In it, he un- 
equivocally stated his determination to re- 
main at his post in Shanghai as long as 
possible: 

“Here in Shanghai I share the lot. of 
Chinese clergy who cannot leave, who must 
bear the brunt of all pressure and annoy- 
ance. They are the key factor in the church 
situation in China these days. There is 
some good, I think, in giving them a little 
help or encouragement, if only a moral ges- 
ture. I like to be with them. I don’t like 
to do anything to separate myself from them 
of my own volition. 

“T’ve been in some comedies in my day, 
but I’ve never seen anything to match this 
outside of Leon Errol in the ‘Mexican Spit- 
fire’s Baby.’ I think my useless old hulk is 
made into a propaganda item to indicate lib- 
erty of religion but is that something to 
worry about? I believe our clergy is very 
anxious to do what is right and are very 
good ‘in general, and are presently struggling 
hard to keep the church in operation and 
uncompromised. 

“Moreover, the principle urged on all here 
for 6 years, and urged very much by me, was 
that nobody should budge. Should I be 
the one to constitute an exception just be- 
cause the situation is bad in this combina- 
tion graveyard and kindergarten? The place 
is one thing and the dear, patient people 
another. 

“Thus our good friends will have to throw 
me in or throw me out. What does it matter 
in the case of an old fellow in the sere and 
yellow leaf like me? To put up with a little 
inconvenience at my age is nothing, it seems 
like a privilege to me. ‘I reckon that the 
sufferings of the present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory to come.’ 

“Besides there’s another thing. I am as 
meek and as mild as the next person, at least 
I try to be. But I am a little tired of being 
pushed around on account of my religion. 
My religion is all right; I don’t see anything 
wrong with it. Anyhow, I don’t feel in- 
clined to get off the earth just because some 
people dislike it. I don’t hold it against 
them. But what I say is—let them come 
and put me off.” 

WHY HE IS PERSECUTED 

Some observers are speculating that the 
recently intensified Red drive to establish an 
independent church for Chinese Catholics 
is connected with the bishop’s imprison- 
ment, and that the Reds may have tried to 
use him to accredit their schismatic move- 
ment. It is feared here that Bishop Walsh— 
who is the last remaining f missioner 
in Red China—along with the Most Rev. Ig- 
natius Kung Pin-Mei, bishop of Shanghai, 
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may have been subjected to severe brain- 

efforts in preparation for a nation- 
wide Communist propaganda move. Having 
failed in their a to coerce the two 
bishops into cooperating with the Red church 
setup, in desperation the Communists, it is 
surmised, retaliated by punishing both prel- 
ates with long prison sentences. 

Word reaching the Maryknoll missicn in 
Hong Kong indicates that the Communist 
regime has been stepping up its efforts to 
widen the breach between the Vatican and 
the patriotic Catholic Church of China, 
The Communists claim that already 32 Chi- 
nese validly ordained priests have been con- 
secrated bishops. without. formal appoint- 
ments through Rome. This is considered as 
the foundation of the schismatic movement, 

The elimination of Bishop Walsh as a gen- 
uine representative of the Vatican in China 
would just about ring down the curtain on 
the successful destruction of the church in 
China. : 

From this standpoint of sheer Red propa- 
ganda it would have been highly advanta- 
geous to have had a nonoriental bishop who, 
as an Official Vatican representative, would 
either condone verbally, or actively partici- 
pate in, the consecration of more schismatic 
bishops. 

Obviously any participation by Bishop 
Walsh in the Communist plot to separate 
the church in Red China from Rome could 
have been accomplished only if the Reds had 
been able to destroy, through brainwashing, 
the personality of the aging American 
bishop. ° 

Meanwhile, radio broadcasts out of Com- 
munist China continue to boast that a dan- 
gerous American spy has been apprehended 
and punished. In sentencing a 69-year-old 
man already in feeble health, to 20 years in 
a fetid Communist prison, the Chinese Reds 
know they are sentencing him to death. But 
again they play into the hands of a man 
whose lifetime wish has been to follow Christ 
completely, even to 





What of the Future for Textiles? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr. JONAS. Mr, Speaker, it has been 
apparent for some time now that the 
alarming increase of imports constitutes 
@ grave threat to the domestic textile 
industry. This industry is too important 
in the economy of our country to be 
liquidated by allowing foreign producers 
to capture the domestic market. Ap- 
proximately a million citizens of the 
United States are employed in the do- 
mestic textile industry, and wages 
amount to around $3 billion a year. 

One of my constituents, Mr. Harry L. 
Dalton, vice chairman of the 
American Viscose Corp., recently dis- 
cussed this alarming situation in a well- 
reasoned talk to the Charlotte chapter 
of the Society for Advancement of Man- 





‘agement. The picture he paints is in- 


deed an alarming one. The time is at 
hand when positive and constructive 
steps must be taken to limit the flood 
of textile imports which constitutes such 
a threat to one of the great and most 
important industries of our country, 
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Food, shelter, and clothing being the three 
basic needs of mankind, and the misdeeds 
of Adam and Eve havitig established a con- 
science for clothing, the future of textiles for 
apparel would seem to be assured as long 
as there are people. And, on that score, the 
cole outlook is commonly described 

as “explosive.” 

Thereare, of course, other majojr demand 
factors than apparel to affect the textile 
future, and these are similarly heartening. 
The great and demand for house- 
hold textiles is b by the ever-increasing 
aggregate of housing facilities. Automotive 
markets, requiring textiles for tire fabric, 
seat, and floor coverings, side and headlin- 
ings, and so on, are also a steadily growing 
outlet among the many industrial uses for 
textiles. 

So, the future demand for textiles is sure 
enough. There are, however, sobering ques- 
tions as to how fully American textile and 
apparel factories will share the fruits of that 
rosy market outlook. The serpent in this 

Garden of Eden is the threat of 
foreign competition. I want to discuss that 
problem with you tonight, but before I do, 
there may be some among you who would be 
interested in a more statistical appraisal of 
the textile future. 


THE TEXTILE MARKET BY 1970 


For their satisfaction, I can report that 
studies of future demand for 
textiles are being undertaken both by the 
U.S, Department of Commerce and by the 
International Cotton Advisory Committee, 
each to cover textiles broadly and regardless 
of fiber content. The former survey is in 
response to recommendations resulting from 
the Pastore committee’s investigation of 
textile production and. commerce. It will 
evaluate the long-range future of textiles, as. 
population, income, buying habits, and com- 
petitive circumstances change. It will con- 
sider the effect of competition from other 
materials, such as paper and plastics. 
Another study will appraise the prospect for 
new and expanded uses for textiles. These 
findings are due some time after mid-1960. 
Meanwhile, for those who would like an 
immediate peek into the textile crystal ball, 
the staff director of the Pastore committee 
has made a statistical projection to 1970 for 
broad woven fabrics, the largest segment of 
the textile industry. He has weighed the 
ee of population growth, per capita 
trends, productivity, and ‘the 
saeaien increase of imports compared with 
exports, based on the decade 1947-57. He 
arrived at these interesting conclusions; 
Using 1957 as the base year, he thinks by 
1970 our population should expand at least 
25 percent, or an average of about 2 percent 
a year. But, because of declining per capita 
consumption of textile yardage, he antici- 
pates that the American textile market may 
grow only 15 percent, or little more than 1 
percent a year. Finally, he expects that do- 
mestic production will increase less than 10 
percent, from 1957 to 1970, or an average of 
only three-fourths of 1 percent per year 
compared with an approximate 4 percent 
gain —— for all manufacturing in- 


That restricted: prospect for the American 


that imports at 625 million yards will sur- 
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pass our shipments abroad by 30 percent. 
The truly shocking part of this outlook is the 
forecast of a 24 percent drop in total textile 
employment, which could be of serious con- 
cern to North Carolina, where textile manu- 
facturing is the leading industry, its value 
added by manufacture being twice that of 
the next ranking industry, tobacco manufac- 
tures. Textile mills, employing roughly one- 
fourth million persons, with an annual pay- 
roll approaching $700 million, accounts for 
nearly half of all workers in all manufactur- 
ing industries of North Carolina. 

Since this forecast and some subsequent 
comments relate to the so-called Pastore 
committee, it might be well to describe the 
origin and purpose of that committee briefly. 
Senate Resolution 287, of the 85th Congress, 
recognizing the nagging problems of the tex- 
tile industry, authorized the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee “to 
conduct a study of all factors affecting com- 
merce and production, including (a) the 
extent, nature, and causes of the decline in 
interstate and foreign commerce; (b) the 
decline in employment; (c) the effects of 
policies and programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the industry; and, (d) the im- 
pact of commercial policies of other nations 
on the industry.” 


PASTORE COMMITTEE FINDINGS 


The resulting Pastore committee, a sub- 
committee to study the textile industry, was 
chaired by Senator Joun O, Pasrore, of 
Rhode Island. Other members, all from 
States with important textile interests, were 
Senators Thurmond, of South Carolina, 
Bible, of Nevada (wool), Purtell, of Connecti- 
cut, Payne, of Maine, and Cotton, of New 
Hampshire. The staff director was Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Miernyk, director of the bureau of 
business and economic research, North- 
eastern University, who made the forecast 
for 1970, which we have just examined. 

This Pastore committee held hearings be- 
tween July and December 1958 in Washing- 
ton and New York City, also in New England 
and South Atlantic textile centers, including 
Charlotte, N.C. and Clemson, §.C. Based on 
its findings, the committee recommended, 
among other steps, the creation of a Textile 
Interagency Committee in Government and 
the Textile Industry Advisory Committee to 
deal exclusively with textile problems. These 
committees are to keep both Congress and 
the executive departments informed of ali 
new textile developments and their prob- 
able consequences. 

Appropriations were voted and research 
awards have been made for studies of “cost 
factors entering into textile fabric produc- 
tion in the United States and representative 
foreign countries,” “factors influencing fluc- 
tuations in the tervile industry,” and “new 
uses for textiles,’ in addition to the “long- 
term outlook for consumption of textile 


products,” already described. Further, the . 


Census Bureau has been given funds to un- 
dertake new statistical series on fabric inven- 
tories, sales, and unfilled orders, areas which 
have. always been a serious void in textile 
marketing information. 

Returning to our main theme, the future 
for textiles, the real question is to what ex- 
tent will American mills share the future 
market for textiles. The Southern States 
have an especially important stake in that 
answer. They have made great strides to 
date, as demonstrated by the records of the 
past decade. They should rightfully be en- 
titled to a full share of the future textile 
market, but they are facing a keen competi- 
tive struggle with imports. 

The Pastore committee clearly foresaw that 
contest and recommended strongly that U.S. 
ae aid, trade agreements, export and 
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It recommended more realistic interpreta- 
tion of the peril-point provision of the Trade 
Agreements Act, faster action on escape 
clause cases brought before the Tariff Com- 
mission, and regulating the flow of foreign 
textiles into this country, by quotas if 
necessary. 
TEXTILE PROMINENCE OF THE SOUTH 


Approximately 1 million workers are de- 
pendent on the American textile industry 
for employment and annual wages of around 
$3 billion, with the South Atlantic States 
accounting for about half of the total. In 
value added by manufacture, these States 
increased their share of the national total 
from 38 to 47 percent in the last 10 years, 
North Carolina, the No. 1 textile producing 
State, hires 23 percent of all employees and 
has raised its share of the national total 
output from 15 to 21 percent in the past 
decade. The Tar Heel total of $1.1 billion 
is almost as great as the combined values 
added by textile manufacturing in the next 
two ranking textile States, South Carolina 
and Pennsylvania. 

Since the Southern States and cotton have 
been regarded traditionally as synonymous, 
it may not be realized generaily that the 
manmade fibers industry, which I represent, 
constitutes a major factor in the South's 
economic life. There are 46 plants produc- 
ing these fibers in the South, shipping $14 
billion of products annually and employing 
over 60,000 people with an annual payroll 
in excess of $250 million. Our industry pur- 
chases over $500 million worth of materials, 
mainly pulp and chemicals, which also are 
among the South’s major industries. 

The great bulk of American Viscose Corp, 
production is concentrated in the South, 
with our largest rayon plants being at Nitro, 
W. Va., and Front Royal, Va., and our largest 
cellophane plant at Fredericksburg, Va. The 
nylon plant of Chemstrand Corp., which we 
jointly own with Monsanto Chemical Co., 
is at Pensacola, Fla., and the Chemstrand 
acrilan plant at Decatur, Ala. Another nylon 
plant is planned for Greenwood, 8.C, 

All of the foregoing adds up to the un- 
mistakable fact that the South generally 
and North Carolina particularly have a very 
important stake in what happens to our 
domestic fiber and textile industries, and 
in seeing that their products and workers 
are not to be engulfed in a flood of imports 
from low-wage foreign countries. And I 
say “flood of imports” deliberately in the 
face of what is actually happening in many 
areas. Let’s take rayon stable, for example, 
the. product made at our Nitro and Front 
Royal plants. Foreign suppliers shipped a 
whopping 83 million pounds into this coun- 
try in 1958 and the final record for 1959 
will exceed 115 million pounds or a gain of 
40 percent. That means the equivalent out- 
put of two average-sized American plants and 
the jobs that are involved: It means also 
that imports have already taken 25 per- 
cent of the domestic market, and Govern- 
ment has turned a deaf ear to our plea for 
relief. 

IMPORTS A MAJOR THREAT 


One of the textile trade associations has 
listed the three major threats to produc- 
tion, employment and prices in this coun- 
try as: (1) cotton manufactures from Hong 
Kong, (2) woolen and worsted fabries from 
Japan and Italy, and (3) manmade fiber 
fabrics and low-cost manmade fiber from 
Europe and Japan. Imports of woolen and 
worsted fabrics, it estimates, supplied 11 
percent of the domestic market for apparel 
fabrics in 1959 in comparison with 314 per- 
cent in 1950. The United Kingdom had tra- 
ditionally supplied the bulk of this import 
trade, but last year the greatly enlarged 
foreign share was divided about evenly three 
ways between England and the still lower 
Wage sources, Italy and Japan. 

US. imports of cotton textile yardage and 
garments from Hong Kong rose so sharply in 
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1959 as to constitute almost 80 percent of the 
tremendous 248 million yard total in the 
Japanese self-enforced quota of shipments to 
the United States. Man-made fiber manu- 
factures also have been rising sharply from 
these low-cost areas, Japan having shipped 
us 3.8 million pounds of fabrics and knit 
apparel in 1958 and a thumping 11 million 
pounds, or nearly three times as mutch in 
1959. ; 
This alarming flood of imports is “by no 
means confined to textiles. It is a too gen- 
eral phenomenon. The devastating effect 
on specific industries or products is too often 
lost in general statistics on imports relative 
to total consumption. Passenger auto im- 
«ports, for instance, increased from 259,000 
vehicles in 1957 to 433,000 in 1958 and to 
668,000 or 10 percent of our domestic market 
in 1959. At the same time, U.S, passenger 
car exports were declining from 142,000 in 
1957 to 122,000 in 1958 and a mere 104,000 
in 1959. 

Similarly, U.S. imports of foreign steel 
and manufactures have risen from 1.2 million 
tons in 1957 to 1.5 million in 1958 and, 
abetted by our steel strike, spurted to 4.4 
million tons in 1959. During the same in- 
terval, U.S. exports dropped steadily from 
5.2 million tons in 1957 to 2.7 million in 1958 
and to a meager 1.5 million in 1959. Imports 
are supplying an estimated 55 percent of 
the domestic market for barbed wire, 38 per- 
cent of nails and staples, and 27 percent of 
concrete reinforcing bars, to illustrate the 
impact on individual items. 

That impressive story of the inroads of 
imports on American markets, often with 


concurrent losses of exports, could be ex-~ 


tended much farther if time permitted. We 
might mention just one more trade where 
American products and jobs are being dis- 
placed by imports from a low-wage country, 
that is, radio apparatus and parts, primarily 
from Japan. Here im rose from $3 
million in 1955 to $28 million in 1958 and 
to $73 million in 1959. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT OUTMODED 


I have spent my entire business life in 
the textile industry, and with my roots deep 
in North Carolina soil. No one has ever had 
cause to believe me to be a “reactionary, 
conservative protectionist,” the epithet com- 
monly applied by the international do- 
gooders to anyone who dares to speak in be- 
half of American industry and jobs when 
they are threatened by foreign competition. 
I am impelled, however, to talk to you frank- 
ly about the serious problems confronting 
our country from our foreign policies, par- 
ticularly as exemplified in the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. America needs some critical 
soul searching on this vital issue. 

Congressman Dorn of South Carolina was 
the first southern Congressman to vote 
against the Trade Agreements Act (1953), 
but he has seen an increasing number of 
colleagues from the traditionally free-trade 
South awaken to the dangers inherent in 
continuing that course. 

I do not intend to thump the tub of wage 
disparities, the well-known fact that wage 
rates in the United States are 10 times those 
prevailing in Japan and 3 or 4 times those 
paid in Europe. There is no need to repeat 
to this audience the fact that United States 
tariffs have been reduced about 75 percent 
in 25 years to the point where they are 
among the lowest of any major industrial 
nation. I am sure, also, that you who have 
tried to export North Carolina textiles are 
well aware of the fact that most foreign 
countries have invoked widely protectionist 
measures little known or used in the United 
States—such as quotas or even. embargoes, 
exchange restrictions, import licenses and 
so on. A Ford car, for example, costing 
around $3,600 in the United States, is de- 
livered for about $8,000 in England, $8,200 
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in France, and $5,800 in Italy, because of 
duties, taxes, and surcharges imposed by 
those countries. 

The Trade Agreements Act, first advocated 
by Cordell Hull, has never been titled “re- 
ciprocal” except by the freetraders who 
want to give the impression that America is 
obtaining payment in kind for its tariff 
reductions. The United States has not ob- 
tained reciprocal benefits from the actual 
operation of the act, and now after 25 years 
the generosity of Uncle Sam has brought us 
to the point where imports are increasing 
while exports decline and where indeed we 
need a complete new approach, possibly even 
a protectionist approach. 

Recently, with urging by our own State De- 
partment, a number of foreign countries have 
got religion with respect to their exclusion 
of American products, but despite much bal- 
lyhoo the signs of repentance unto good 
works ‘have been doubtful. This move came 
only after the plight of the United States 
from an imbalance of international pay- 
ments forced a token threat to foreign coun- 
tries enjoying increasingly easy access to our 
market while practicing protectionism at 
home and thereby rebuilding their own econ- 
omies. 

“BUY AMERICAN” RESURGENCE 


That threat consisted of the decision of 
the Development Loan Fund to insist on a 
“buy American” policyfor foreign recipients 
of our loans. To understand the extreme sig- 
nificance of that decision, you must recog- 
nize that our foreign policy is shaped essen- 
tially by the Department of State, which vig- 
orously opposes the “buy American” policy 
of requiring our economic aid, grants or 
gratuities to be spent for American goods or 
services. Instead, it strongly favors world- 
wide procurement in expenditure of such 
funds. 


Realizing that background, you can under- 
stand just how critical is the fiscal situation 
of the United States which enabled Treasury 
Secretary Anderson to force even this limited 
“buy American” policy, when the directors 
of the affected’ Development Loan Fund in- 
clude the Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs (Dillon) and the Director of 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, who answers to the Secretary of State. 

The trend of increasing imports on top of 
declining exports had accentuated the net 
deficit of $3.4 billion in our international 
balance of payments in 1958 and a $3.8 bil- 
lion deficit in 1959. The net result is a gen- 
uine threat to the fiscal stability of the 
United States, possibly even to the gold 
standard, and certainly to confidence in our 
position of leadership among the free na- 
tions of the world. Hence, the unusual deci- 
sion that development loans must be ex- 
pended in this country and the rash of prom- 
ises to relax restrictions on U.S. exports. 

The State Department opposition to “Buy 
American” is almost as strong as we might 
expect to emanate from selfishly interested 
foreign state departments, so stout in fact 
that immediately after public announcement 
of the Development Loan Fund decision, nu- 
merous State Department spokesmen, includ- 
ing the Secretary of State, took every oppor- 
tunity to assure all and sundry how limited 
($400-$509 million per year, DLF estimate) 
the effect would be and how unlikely that 


this policy would be extended to our other ~ 


far more substantial ($114 billion plus for 
ICA, etc.) foreign aid or grants. Now all of 
this is simply to point up to you how formi- 
dable is the opposition that American indus- 
try faces within our own Federal Govern- 
ment on any question involving foreign com- 
petition. 


GATT ACCENTUATES IMPORT BURDEN 


As we move into the 1960’s this problem 
of import competition is certain to plague us 
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more and more. GATT negotiations are al- 
ready scheduled for later this year and in 
1961, under the 1958 extension of the Trade 
ts Act, which can reduce American 
tariffs another 20 percent, As far as textiles 
are concerned, the Pastore committee of the 
Senate affirmed the loss of 717 textile mills 
and the displacement of nearly 200,000 em- 
ployees from 1946 to 1957, and has concluded 
that the textile industry is substantially af; 
fected by import competition, 
It is painfully demonstrable that foreign 
textiles are not ke)t from the American 


market by presently existing duties, but — 


rather that imports a:e rising generally and 
in specific cases threatening to get out of 
hand, as with Japanese and Hong Kong tex- 
tiles and apparel. Under those circum- 
stances there is no reasonable justification 
for reducing duties further. A delegation of 
prominent textile officials has impressed that 
fact upon the President, requesting an in- 
definite moratorium on textile duty reduc- 
tions. May I suggest that you who are con- 
cerned for the future of the American textile 
industry consider using your influence to the 
same effect. _ 

The first line of defense for American in- 
dustry against import competition is, of 
course, efficient, economical production and 
effective merchandising. But there are many 
postwar industries throughout the world 
which vie with our progress 
and, in addition, benefit from sharply lower 
labor costs. Among these are Germany and 
Japan, whose manufacturing operations aver- 
age hourly earnings of 56 cents and 22 cents, 
respectively, compared with $2.23 an hour in 
the United States, underwritten by our Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 


On this score the Pastore committee noted 
that “however efficient American mills might 
be, they are unable to undersell manufac- 
tures in other countries where labor stand- 
ards and wage rates are so far below Ameri- 
can levels. Both textile management and 
textile labor agreed that if textile labor 
standards are to be "—_and you and 
I know they will be—*“control must be exer- 
cised over the flow of foreign textile products 
into this country.” 

American capital is mobile. It can and 
has located plants abroad. To the extent 
that it does, however, American jobs and 
income are being exported, because of the 
comparative immobility of labor. I suppose 
it would be possible to contemplate America 
becoming simply a nation of distributors of 
foreign merchandise, but perish the thought. 
Rather than falling in line behind the pied 
pipers of our free trade foreign policy, each 
one of us as consumers ought to consider 
carefully what that proferred imported bar- 
gain may mean in loss of American jobs and 
income. Consider, if you will, that it is the 
high level of wages in American industry, not 
the wages of the service trades, that supports 
the high standard of living in the United 
States. 

The decision of the Development Loan 
Fund is symptomatic of the serious crisis in 
our international policies, of the risk to our 
fiscal stability and to our leadership of the 


free world. America has indeed been the . 


arsenal of the free world. It cannot dissipate 
the strength of its production industries and 
remain that bulwark of human freedom and 
democracy. We are sorely in need of an 
agonizing reappraisal of our foreign trade 
and aid policies. That is vital to the future 
of the textile indugtry in America—which is 
so important to North Carolina, to the South, 
and to the entire American economy. 

It is indispensable if we are to maintain 
the United States of America as “the land of 
the free and the home of the brave.” 
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Save Our River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 12, 1960 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Eve- 
ning Star of March 30, 1960, printed a 
letter to the editor from F. S. Wilson en- 
titled “Save Our River.” I do not know 
Mr. Wilson, but I think all true conser- 
vationists should be interested in what 
he wrote. For this reason I want to in- 
‘sert it in the Recorp following my re- 
marks. 

We have spent billions of dollars in 
this country building huge mainstem 
dams on our rivers. This has been done 
in the name of conservation. The people 
and organizations backing these big 
dams claim to be conservationists—but 
arethey? A true conservationist will not 
unnecessarily sacrifice one irreplaceable 
natural resource in order to develop an- 
other or wastefully spend Federal funds 
that could be more gainfully employed 
in a sounder method of preserving our 
resources. 

Water and land are our two greatest 
irreplaceable resources. The conserva- 
tion of both is essential to our national 
economy. Promiscuous construction of 
large mainstem dams, however, is not the 
answer to conservation of either. 

To conserve both land and water we 
should start by retaining the raindrop 
as near as possible where it falls. This 
is accomplished best in two primary 
stages. The first stage entails contour- 
ing, sodding, and reforestation of the 
land. This stage will not always retain 
all the water, so a second stage should 
be construction of smaller temporary re- 
tention reservoirs where necessary in the 
upper reaches of the watershed. These 
first two methods of attack will retard 
runoff and greatly reduce erosion of the 
soil. This is of extreme importance be- 
cause of the many years it takes to build 
up even a quarter of an inch of topsoil. 
It is also very important because it builds 
up our ground water supply which in 
many cases is becoming critical. 

After the potential of the first two 
stages has been exploited, it may still be 
necessary to construct some dams on the 
mainstem of our rivers for flood control, 
navigation, irrigation, and other water 
uses. But, Mr. Speaker, there is no engi- 
neer, irrespective of his ability, who can 
tell us with any degree of accuracy, how 
many mainstem dams we need, what size 
they should be, or where they should be 
located until we have utilized the poten- 
tial of stages one andtwo. — 

Our so-called planners have put the 
buggy before the horse. They wanted to 
build large dams. The less spectacular 
approach of preserving our soil and con- 
struction of small dams in the upper 
reaches of the watershed has not ap- 
pealed tothem. Often the construction 
of large dams has actually depleted both 
our land and water supply. Construc- 
tion of large reservoirs frequently inun- 
dates some of our most fertile lands per- 
manently. This forever deprives .us of 
the use of these lands for production. 
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The Tennessee Valley is a good example 
of this. In the name of flood control it 
permanently flooded more land than was 
ever subjected to infrequent floods. 

While we build big dams, flooding valu- 
able land, we let our reservoirs gradually 
fill up with irreplaceable topsoil because 
we have not protected our watersheds. 
In talking about the conservation of 
water we also forget that ground water 
and water flowing in our streambeds 
from return ground water does not evap- 
orate like it does from the surface of our 
large reservoirs. We can actually de- 
velop storage on rivers to the extent that 
we lose more water from evaporation 
than we conserve. 

Mr. Speaker, I am afraid that those in 
charge of our conservation programs and 
those pseudoconservationists, both in- 
dividuals and organizations, who are so 
vociferous in their demands for big dam 
construction are more interested in other 
things than they are in true conservation. 
Read the releases of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Army engineers and 
see how many times they point with 
pride to their developments as being the 
biggest this and biggest that. A com- 
mittee of the Congress visits Russia and 
comes back with the report that the 
Russians are building a bigger dam or 
hydroelectric plant than we have over 
here. Immediately, certain elements in 
this country begin the cry that we have 
to-start a crash program of more and 
larger dams over here in order to keep 
ahead of them. It seems to make no 
difference whether the dams are needed, 
whether they are economic or what other 
resources they may destroy, just so they 
are bigger and there are more of them. 

Even some otherwise conservative busi- 
nessmen may want a big dam—not in 
your or my area but in theirs—if it will 
drop a big payroll in their trading ter- 
ritory. 

Probably the most ardent supporters 
of the big dam are the Government power 
advocates. They want the Government 
to build more hydroelectric develop- 
ments, irrespective of the need for power 
in the area or regardless of economic 
feasibility, so long as it will supply their 
tax-exempt distributors with some fed- 
erally subsidized power. And they use 
every subterfuge in the book to get the 
Government involved—nayvigation, flood 
control, irrigation, and ail the rest. 

Mr. Speaker, we have our bureaucrats 
wanting to build something spectacular; 
our businessmen wanting a big Govern- 
ment payroll dumped in their backyard; 
and the public power crowd wanting 
more Federal subsidy—so the big dam 
program goes on in the name of conser- 
vation while true conservation takes a 
back seat. We can go ahead spending 
ourselves into bankruptcy on plans 
guided more by selfishness than by ac- 
complishment. 

It is too bad that we do not have more 
unselfish, intelligent people in this coun- 
try taking an active interest in our con- 
servation program, 

The letter follows: 

Save Our RIVER 

I was glad to see your March 24 editcrial, 
“Save Our River,” and I am sorry this is not 
one of the items I see in your “50 Years Ago 
in the Star.” It.is too late now to save “our 


river.” I should like to quote as pertinent 
some extracts from “Road to Survival,” an 
alarming and well-authenticated book pub- 
lished by William Vogt, an expert on con- 
servation and wastage of natural resources, 
with a preface by Bernard Baruch. This is 


pertinent to your appeal to the Army Engi- - 


neers. 

“Effective conservation has been made im- 
possible, in many parts of the world, by 
man's failure to recognize the indispensa- 
bility of scientific treatment. When a man 
is sick, he goes to a highly trained general 
practitioner who may send him to a special- 
ist. A sick river valley is vastly more com- 
plicated than a sick man. In some parts of 
the world the sick valley may be subjecteds 
to the blundering management of a lawyer. 
In the United States we are likely to turn 
it over to an Army engineer. Is it any won- 
der that flood peaks are steadily rising? 

“It [elementalistic thinking] is partly re- 
sponsible for the antics of such people as 
Army engineers, who seem literally incapable 
of understanding the necessity of beginning 
fiood-control work on the hilltops. 

“To reduce temporary floods by building a 


series of dams that would permanently sub- - 


merge some of the richest land in the 
world—the project of the US. Army Engi- 
neers—would seem to compound the fool- 
ishness. We can no longer afford to waste 
fertile fields beneath hydroelectric reser- 
voirs. We do not have enough good land to 
meet, current needs. 

“In the southeastern part of the United 
States 13 costly major reservoirs have been 
filled to the top of the dam with the prod- 


“ucts of erosion over an average of less than 


30 years. Engineers have not found an eco- 
nomical method for cleaning a reservoir once 
it is filled with sand and mud. * * * During 
the past 100 years the Potomac River has 
carried more than half a billion tons of soil 
past Washington. * * * Small wonder that 
the deep harbor into which came ocean- 
going ships from the seven seas has filled 


with silt and is now the site of the Lincoln .- 


Memorial. 

“An especial danger is that the Engineers 
will be turned loose before adequate studies 
have been made. To locate dams without 
them—as the Army Engineers and Bureau of 
Reclamation have been doing—seems like ir- 
responsible abuse of both the land and the 
taxpayer.” 

In view of: these statements, it appears 


that the plan to build big dams and pools ~ 


north of Washington is going to be much 
less effective in the long run than reforest- 
ation of denuded slopes. And most cer- 
tainly, in view of past failures, any plan of 
the Army Engineers should be scrutinized by 
scientists with broader backgrounds than the 
engineers have. 
F. S. WILSON. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
eonditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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